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SENATE 

MoM)\^,   Al'MlI     10.   I'.Xil 

The  Sonati"  mot  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
j)rayer: 

Our  Father.  GocF,  we  turn  af.'airi  and 
again  to  Thee,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
false  lights  of  our  mortal  pilgrimape  we 
may  never  lose  sight  of  the  perfect  right- 
eousness which  we  struggle  so  imper- 
fectly to  achie^•e. 

Thy  purpose  for  mankmd,  which 
arches  the  whole  world,  reveals  how  far 
short  we  fall  in  our  own  halting  obedi- 
ence to  Thy  will.   \ 

In  prayer  we  cajtch  broken  glimpses  of 
the  haunting  beauty  of  Thy  holiness.  In 
our  tests  and  trials,  our  frustrations  and 
failures,  may  've  rejgice  tliat.  looking 
beyond  our  frailty,  our  faith  and  hope 
may  bo  anchored  in  Thee. 

In  this  Chamber  of  governance,  upon 
which  is  the  gaze  of  the  agitated  and 
anxious  peoples  of  the  world,  grant  to 
those  who  here  stand  and  speak  for  the 
millions,  the  long  look  and  a  courageous 
spirit. 

Forbid  that  those  thus  lifted  to  pedes- 
tals of  resp>onsitiility  should  ever  be  gov- 
erned in  their  decisions  by  mere  prece- 
dent, or  that  their  horizons  should  be 
limited  by  boundaries  of  time  and  space, 
of  frontier  or  race,  which  have  no  mean- 
ing for  Thee,  who  dost  hold  the  whole 
world  in  Thy  hand. 

We  ask  it  In  the  name  of  the  world  s 
Redeemer.     Amen. 


THi:  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  rroceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  6,  1961,  wjvs  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM^^TJE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wert  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  7.  1961.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  153)  to 
further  amend  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  so  that  such  act 
will  apply  to  reorganization  plani  trana- 
mitted  to  the  Cc>ngress  at  any  time  be- 
fore June  1,  1963. 

CVII- 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
uilh  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  13th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlinini?  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  iieriod  July  1  through 
December  31,   1960. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  \Vu;te  House.  April  10,  1961. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  scssioji. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  v^ere  referred  to  the 
appropriate  commiltt'cs.  ' 

•  For  nominations  this' day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.<^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine bu'lfeiness.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Amendment    or    Sbction    201    or    National 

AERONAtJTICS  AND  SPACE  ACT  Or  1958 

A.  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propxjsed  legislation  to  amend  section  201 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 


of  1958  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  ComniUtee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Preservation  of  Ancient  Temples  and  OrhEE 
Monuments  in  the  Nile  Valley 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
t:.c  United  States,  transmitting  his  reoom- 
mendations  for  participating  by  the  t?'nited 
*^jfltes  in  the  international  campaign  Inl- 
tiar^  by  UNESCO  to  preserve  the  ancient 
temples  and  other  monuments  in  the  Nile 
Valley  which  are  now  threatened  with  inun- 
dation as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
Aswan  High  Dam;  to  the  Committee  ob  For- 
eign Relations. 

Rfport  on  Grants  Made  to  Certain  iNSTrru- 
TiONs  FOR  Basic  SciENnnc  Research 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  showing  grants  made  In  the  calendar 
year  1960  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
nonprofit  institutions  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search (within  accompanying  report).;  to 
the   Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Strengthening  of  Federal  Firearms  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Additional   Materials   Relating  to   Survet 
OF  Political  Broadcasting 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  final  tabulation  of  the  nJate- 
rials  relating  to  a  survey  of  political  broad- 
casting, dated  September  1-November  8,  1960 
(with  an  accompa^ijrlng  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

PROHismoN  or  Interstate  Transportation 
or  Wagering  Paraphernalia 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  means  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
combat  Interstate  crime  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  enforcement  of  their  criminal 
laws  by  prohibiting  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  wagering  paraphernalia  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  or  Ch.\pter  50,  Title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Relating  to  Transmission  of 
Bets,  Wagers,  and  Related  Information 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting  a   draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
amend  chapter  50  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,   with  respect   to   the   transmission   of 
bets,  wagers^  and  related  Information   (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Travel  in  Aid  of  Racketeer- 
ing E>rrERPRiSES 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  'proposed  legislation  ta 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit travel  In  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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Amendment  or  Chapter  78.  Title  18,  Unitei) 
States  Code,  Relating  to  Obstructiow  or 
Investigations  and  Inquiries 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting  a  draft   of    proposed    legislation    to 
amend  chapter  73  of  title  48,  United  States 
Code.  wi^5^  respect  to  obstruction  of  investi- 
gations and  inquiries  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Cost  Ascertainment  ReI^ort  of  US  Post 
Office  Department 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law  a  cost  ascer- 
tainment report  of  that  Department,  for  the 
fiscal  year  I960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid  before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and   referred   as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution   of   the  House   of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Commltt^  on  Finance: 

'"CoNCxniRENT  Resolution  Memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  To  Enact 
Remedial  Legislation  Limiting  the  Im- 
portation of  Textile  and  Plywood  Prod- 
ucts 

•Whereas  the  Importation  of  cheap  and 
inferior  textile  and  plywood  products  from 
foreign  countries  is  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  textile  and  plywood  indus- 
tries of  this  Nation;  and 

•Whereas  it  is  believed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  that 
immediate  remedial  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  be  enacted 
to  protect  these  industries  ar\^  their  em- 
ployees so  that  the  employees  of  these  in- 
dustries will  not  join  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed and  find  it  necessary  to  receive 
Federal  aid  irforder  to  maintain  a  livelihood : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  rejiresentatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized 
to  enact  immediate  remedial  legislation  to 
protect  the  textile  and  plywood  industries 
from  serious  damage  or  complete  destruc-' 
tion  from  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
textile  and  plywood  products;  and  be  it 
fvirther 

'•Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 
"To  his  Excellency^  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in   Congress  Assembled: 
'We,  your  memorialists,  the  Slst  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  leg- 
islative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  that: 

■'Whereas  pollution  of  water  is  endanger- 
ing the  Nation's  health  and  the  use  of  its 
water  resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind; 
and 

"Whereas  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
Nations  waters  is  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  people  and  to  industrial  growth  and 
expansion;  and 

"Whereas  rapid  expansion  of  population 
and  industry  has  Increased  both  the  volxime 
and  complex  nature  of  waste  discharges; 
and 


"Whereas  much  larger  quantities  of  pure  ' 
water   will   be  needed   by  future  population 
and  industry;  and 

"Whereas  pollution  of  air  is  also  endanger-  ' 
ing  t^e  Nation'a|ftiealth  and  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  people;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  lack  of  fundamental 
and  basic  knowledge  necessary  to  devise  ade- 
quate and  economic  methods  for  treatment 
of  water  supplier,  liquid  wastes,  and  air  con- 
tamlnap.ts;  and 

"Whereas  the  multiple  use  of  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  been  actively  promoted 
by  Federal  and  State  agencies  as  well  as  by 
Industry,  and  new  complex  problems  have 
arisen  which  can  best  be  approached  and 
eventually  resolved  only  by  way  of  basic  in- 
formation obtainable  through  a  major  pro- 
gram on  pollution  control  within  the  region. 
aided  and  supplemented  by  the  research  lab- 
ofatorles  of  the  States  and  the  coBCfrned 
industries  operating  therein:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  o/  thr  State  of 
Oregon  (the  House  of  Representative::  jointly 
concurring)  : 

"1.  The  President  and  C&igress  of  the 
United  States  are  urged  to  pass  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishmentXof  a  Pacific 
Northwest  Pollution  Control  Ljhjoratory  by 
the  US.  Public  Health  Service 

"2.  This  Laboratory  s'all  be  dedicated  tti 
advancing  the  frontiers  of  kno^frledfje^y  con- 
ducting research  for  the  treatment  oKwater. 
waste  waters,  atrnospheric  contamlnantV  and 
the  control  of  pollution  for  tlie  protei 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and.  at  the  san^e 
time,  making  possible  the  safe  and  order 
development  of  industries  on  which  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  the  region  depends. 

"3.  Copies  of   this  memorial  shall   be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Chief 
Clerk  of   the  U.S.  Senate,  Clerk  of  the  US 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  to  all  Members 
of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation. 
'Adopted  by  senate,  March  14,  1961. 
"Meda  Col, 
••Chief  Clerk  of  Senate, 
"Harry  D    Boivin. 
"President  of  Scnatf 
"Adopted  by  house,  March  27,  1961. 

"Robert  R.  Duncan, 
•'Speaker  of  the  House.' 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ninth  Annual 
Interstate  Conference  on  Reciprocal  Sup- 
port, at  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  relating  to  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  availability  of 
the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Albert  Pike  Lodge 
of  Perfection  No.  1,  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry.  New  Orleans, 
La.,  protesting  against  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable  "  repoils    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Cominlttee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Joseph  Scott  Imlrle,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  and 

Harold  Brown  of  California,  to  be  Director 
of  Defense  Research   and   Engineering. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Brig.  Gen.  Harrison  Alan  Gerhardt,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army), 
and  stuidry  other  officers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  Araiy  of  the  United 
States. 


STATE    PARTICIPATION    IN    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  PRO- 
*GRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  last 
week  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Arthur  J,  Goldberg,  a  message 
that  all  Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
have  signed  agieements  to  participate 
in  the  temporary  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  of   1961 

It  is  gratifying,'  indeed  fqr  me  to  be 
able  to  traii.smit  this  message  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  only  17  States  participated  m  the 
TUC  program  m  1958. 

I  have  been  infoimed  by  the  Secretary 
that  on  .Apiil  8  .some  of  the  States 
started  taking  claim.s.  to  speed  up  the 
payment  of  benefits,  and  that  most  of 
the  State.s  will  start  paying  these  tem- 
porary benelUs  at  .^ome  time  during  the 
week  of  April  17. 

•slJuder  this  program,  approximately  3 
mnt^trff  jobless  workers  who  have  ex- 
haiisted,  or  will  exhaust,  their  rights  to 
regular  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits will  receive  almost  a  billion  dollars 
in  unemployment  compensation  within 
the  next  15  month.s,  Ihus.  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  purchasing  power  will  be  added 
to  the  Nation's  economy  And  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  when  he  signed  the 
bill  on  March  24: 

These  will  be  hard-working  dollars.  They 
ill  be  spent  almost  Immediately — for  food. 
^r  shelter,   for  the  bare   necessities.      These 

dollars   will    flow    Into   our  stores,   our    fao- 

tj)iics,  onto  otir  farms 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PI 
ON  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. "^ast 
Thursday,  at  ceremonies  in  PacisijKob- 
.sei'ving  the  10th  anniversary  of  SHAPE, 
Vice  President  Johnson  delivered  an  im- 
portant and  impressive  address  on  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  I  congratulate  the  Vice  Piesl- 
dent  for  his  splendid  statement,  which 
analyzes  so  clearly  and  cogently  the  need 
for  enhancing  the  strength  and  unity 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Community. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  congratulate  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  representing  the  United  States 
with  such  distinction  at  the  indepen- 
dence celebration  in  Senegal,  as  well 
as  during  his  visit  to  the  disarmament 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Paris  speech  by  the  Vice  Pi'esident 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son. 10th  Annivfrsakt  of  the  Establish- 
ment or  SHAPE.  Paris,  France.  April  6, 
196I 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  you  from  the  people 
and  the  Government  n  message  which  Is  as 
absolutely  determined  and  meaningful  as 
it  is  simple  to  state. 

That  message  is  that  the  United  States  Is 
resolved  to  do  ever3rthlng  within  Its  power — 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  everything — to  en- 
hance the  strength  and  unity  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Community. 
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This  message  reflects  the  basic  purpose  of 
our  foreign  policy:  To  maintain  an  environ- 
ment in  which  free  societies  can  survive  and 
flourish.  By  free  societies  we  mean  those  in 
which  the  consent  of  the  governed  plays  an 
Important  role,  , 

It  is  essential  to  this  environment  that 
It  be  spacious.  It,  is  essential,  too,  that 
within  it  there  sbould  exist  the  will  and 
jx>wer  to  protect  It  against  enemies,  and  the 
opportunity  for  all  to  develop  and  to  pursue 
happiness  as  they  see  It.  within  tiie  limits  of 
ability  and   willingness  to   work. 

No  single  nation  nas  enough  Influence  and 
power  to  maintain  this  spacious  environment 
of  freedom.  The  coalition  of  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America  is  indlsp>en:iable  to  thi.s  end.  With- 
out their  power — the  resultant  of  populti- 
tlon,  resources,  technology,  and  will — it 
cannot   be   preserved. 

To  the  United  States,  It  is  of  prune  im- 
portance to  malnt.iln  and  strengthen  tlie 
coalition;  both  its  cohesion  and  pKawcr  williin 
the  Atlantic  area  and  its  capacity  for  con- 
structive action   ou ..'ide  that  area. 

If  that  cohesion  and  capacity  are  -to  be 
enhanced,  vigorous  measures  will  he  retjulred 
in  the  political,  miii.ary.  and  economic  fields 

In  the  political  field  it  is  to  dl.'cover  and 
act  on  the  most  b.islc  of  the  various  alli- 
ance Interests  that  iare  at  stake,  and  ilius 
increase  the  alliances  capacity  to  influence 
events  in  the  world    at  large  constructively 

Progress  toward  an  Integrated  European 
Community  will  help  to  enhance  tliat  ca- 
pacity and  thus  to  strength  the  Atlantic 
Community,  A  mo.-e  cohesive  and  powerful 
Europe  within  a  developing  Atlantic  Com- 
munity is  needed  to  undertake  the  large 
tasks  wliich  lie  ahead  The  essentially  na- 
tional and  loosely  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
past  will  no  longer  suflBce 

Our  end  goal — "tliat  remote  and' ideal  ob- 
ject '  of  which  Lord  Acton  spoke,  "which  cap- 
tivates the  imagination  by  its  splendor  and 
the  reason  by  its  flmpllcity  ' — .'hould  be  a 
true  Atlantic  Community  in  whlrli  common 
institutions  will  Increasingly  be  developed  to 
meet  common  problems. 

The  burgeoning  demands  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  no  less  than  the  growth* 
of  Soviet  power  dictate  Uiat  a  more  tightly 
knit  community  eventually  be  achieved.  In 
progressing  toward  such  a  community,  we 
can  regain  the  sen.se  of  forward  movement 
and  Imaginative  thinking  which  has  char- 
acterized the  alliance  in  Its  most  creative 
periods.  In  the  long  run,  such  progress  mpy 
well  prove  to  be  indl.'ipensable  if  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  a  fret  and  orderly  world  com- 
munity is  to  be  achieved. 

In  the  military  fli.'ld.  too.  the  United  States 
will  do  its  utmost  to  sustain  and  enhance 
the  strength  of  the  alliance;  I  shall  speak 
more  briefly  alx)u:  this  field,  since  these 
matters  will  soon  oe  discussed  In  detail  In 
the  Council. 

My  country's  approach  to  NATO's  military 
tasks  Is  governed  by  the  principles  which 
are  reflected  In  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  our  own  military 
budget.  Our  objective  Is  to  Insure  that  any 
potential  aggressor  will  know  that  he  would 
be  confronted  with  a  suitable,  selective, 
swift,    and   effective   military   response. 

To  fulfill  this  obJectl\;§,  the  United  States 
Is  seeking  to  create  a  flexible  and  balanced 
military    {XJsture. 

This  Is  also  the  goal  of  NATO. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  several  steps  will  be 
called  for. 

For  one  thing,  a  vigorous  and  sustained 
effort  to  build  up  NATO's  nonnuclear  de- 
fenses will  be  required.  This  is  a  high  pri- 
ority task;  It  will  call  for  Increased  effort 
from  all  of  us.  But  the  result  will  be  worth 
the  sacrifice,  for  NATO's  defenses  will  be 
more    effective    and    their    deterrent    p>ower 


greater.  As  part  of  lis  contribution  to  this 
task,  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  full 
participation  In  the  common  defense  and 
the  maintenance  of  Its  military  strength 
on  the  Continent  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  President  was  absolutely  clear  on  this 
point  in  his  message  to  NATO  soon  after 
taking  office. 

An  effective  NATO  nuclear  capability  Is 
also  needed  to  achieve  our  goal  and  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  consult  closely 
with  all  members  of  the  alliance  on  the  best 
ways  and  means  of  maintaining  this  capabil- 
ity In  the  future.  The  security  of  Europe  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
separable. ^ 

In  going  forward  with  a  practical  and 
bal.inccd  propram  to  strengthen  NATO's 
arms,  wc  wil!  reduce  any  temptation  to  ag- 
[.res.'^.ion  imd  tlius  enhance  the  prospects  for 
jjr'..rf , 

The  truitjs  of  i>eacc  are  not  achieved  merely 
Ijv  avoiding  v  iir.'  We  must  also  sfeek  to  pro- 
grrt.s  toward  a  richer  life  for  all  mankind. 

If  the  Atlnntlc  Community  is  to  hflp 
achieve   that    progress,   we   will   need: 

First.  Hlghcf  rates  of  growth  in  some 
Atiantic   couutrirs. 

Second,  More  efTcctlve  coordination  be- 
tween the  economic  policies  of  Europe  and 
Noitii  America. 

Third.  Increased  aid  to  less  developed 
cc.yntrlcs;  and 

Fourth.  Fair  sharing  within  the  alliance 
of  the  burden  of  that  aid  and  of  our  mil^ 
t.'.ry  programs. 

The  OECD  was  created  to  help  achieve 
JULt  these  purposes, 

Ttie  United  Straes  Intends  to  participate 
fuKv  in  its  work  to  this  end.  * 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  go  into 
the  details.  I  wish  oniy  to  lay  out  the 
general  c-jurse  of  action  to  which  we  are 
dedicated,  in  seeking  closer  economic  co- 
operation Willi  our  .Mlantlc  partners. 

Wc  cannot  fail  In  this  cour-se,  If  there  Is  to 
be  a  high  assurance  of  maintaining  an  en- 
vir.inment  In  which  free  societies  can 
fl  jurlsh. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  OECD  in  prose- 
cuting tills  course  will  be  an  Indispensable 
base  both  for  the  military  programs  which- 
I  have  described  and  for  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Atlantic  Community  in  less 
developed  areas. 

The  political  Impact  of  progress  to  this 
end  may,  however,  be  even  more  significant 
thru  Its  economic  or  military  effect.  For  tiie 
chief  Western  nations  will  have  been  brought 
;  t<>gether  Into  earnest  conclave  to  launch 
measures  of  great  and  constructive  moment. 
This  would  contribute  to  their  confidence 
and  cohesion  and,  over  the  long  run,  might 
well  lay  the  basis  for  a  new  and  ever  closer 
relation  between  North  America  and  Europe. 

It  would  make  more  solid  the  hope  that 
th»  world  will  be  developed  in  peace^a  se- 
cure and  peaceful  world  In  which  Inter- 
national disputes  can  be  straightened  out  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  tlie  United 
Nations.  I  have  Just  come  from  Geneva. 
We  are  earnestly  striving  to  get  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  We  want  and  we  pledge 
our  best  efforts  to  get  a  sound  and  effective 
treaty.  If  so  It  may  well  be  a  prelude  for 
constructive  planning  for  disarmament. 

If  these  hopes  are  frustrated  It  must  not 
be  and  will  not  be  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
free  world.  We  can  and  will  have  the  satis- 
faction and  knowledge  that  we  labored 
diligently  and  we  tried  with  dignity  and 
honor,  even  If  we  pled  in  vain.  A  genuine 
political — as  well  as  economic — community 
might  appear  increasingly  feasible  as  our 
long-run  goal. 

Such  a  demonstration  of  the  Atlantic 
nations'  capacity  for  bold  and  creative  effort 
could  not  fall  also  to  Impress  mightily 
friendly  nations  In  other  areas,  and  possibly 


the  Communist  leaders  themselves.  For  its 
plain  Import  would  be  to  bring  within  reach 
the  formation  of  what  would  be  Incompa- 
rably the  most  powerful  economic  grouping 
In  the  world.  No  calculation  of  the  future 
relative  strength  of  the  free  world  could  fall 
to  t>e  decisively  affected  by  this  prospec. 

If  we  go  forward  with  these  general  pol- 
icies In  the  political,  military,  and  economic 
fields  we  can  look  forward  to  an  Atlantic 
Community  which  will  increasingly  fulfill 
the  rich  promise  that  its  founders  foresaw 
when  they  signed  the  treaty  12  years  ago. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  call  for 
continuing  sacrifices  from  all  of  us. 

Sacrifices  of  resources. 

Sacrifices  of  man-years  spent  In  uniform. 

Sacrifices  of  special  Interests. 

Sacrifices  of  ancient  concepts  In  the  light 
of  growing  Interdependence. 

We  cannot  shrink  from  these  sacrifices  If 
we  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  conunon  civiliza- 
tion which,  we  share. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  play  its 
full  part.  It  accepts  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership,  both  In  projecting  its  own  effort 
and  In  setting  forth  its  view  as  to  the  tasks 
of  the  alliance  as  a  whole. 

The  message  that  I  bring  you  today  Is 
evidence  of  its  unreserved  commitment  to 
these  tasks,  which  all  of  our  countries  will 
need  to  prosecute  vigorously  in  the  decade 
Thnt  lies  ahead  if  their  high  purposes  are 
to  be  achieved. 


"NOT  TO  YhE  SWIFT" 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  just  finished  reading  a  fas- 
cinating novel  about  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  Because  it  is  not 
only  a  book  that  completely  captivates 
its  reader,  but,  even  more  important,  is 
a  book  with  a  serious,  most  timely,  and 
most  desperately  needed  message,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it. 

Entertaining  as  the  book  is,  there  is 
a  far  greater  value  than  entertainment 
in  it.  That  value  js  in  the  ui^ency  of 
our  times,  of  the  real  peril  facing  our 
country,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  later  than 
we  think.  This  book  underscores  and 
emphasizes  that  urgency  and  that  des- 
perate need  for  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try to  face  up  to  realities  and  to  the 
unpleasant  dangers  of  our  times. 

For  while  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
in  this  novel  there  is  so  much  tnith — 
frightening  truth-^about  the  manner  in 
which  too  many  of  us,  from  our  top 
leadei's  on  down  through  the  man  in  the 
street,  search  for  escapism  or  for  shields 
from  the  difficulties  that  we  should  face. 

The  t>ook  is  written  with  genuine  au- 
thenticity by  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  ever  to  appear  in  the 
Washington  arena.  More  than  that,  the 
author  is  a  person  of  very  deep  convic- 
tions that  he  vigorously  expresses,  and 
which  he  fiercely  refuses  to  have  smoth- 
ered in  the  normal  blase  sophistry  that 
too  greatly  pervades  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

The  book  I  speak  of  is  'Not  to  the 
Swift."  The  author  is  the  widely  re- 
spected Tristram  CoflBn. 


SERMON  BY  REV.  PAUL  D.  URBANO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  always  been  my  feeling  that  the 
church  is  a  place  where  one  goes  to  wor- 
ship, not  where  one  goes  to  listen  to 
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sermons  delivered  for  or  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  or  against  right-to-work  laws, 
or  against  the  Bricker  amendment,  or 
favoring  repeal  of  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion. I  think  this  feeling  is  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  politics,  who* 
listen  to  political  discussion  6  days  a 
week,  and  feel  that  at  least  on  Sunday 
they  should  be  spared  a  repetition  of 
this. 

One  of  the  outstanding  young  Episco- 
pal ministers  in  Arizona,  the  Reverend 
Paul  DeWitt  Urbano,  recently  delivered 
a  sermon  on  this  point,  at  All  Saints' 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Phoenix.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sermon  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon" 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  SxRidoti  BY  THE  Reverend  Paul  DeWitt 
UaBANo,  AxL  Saints'  Episcopal  Church, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Quinquacesima  Sunday, 
1961 

(ChrlBt,  speaking  to  Pilate:  "My  Kingdom 
la  not  of  this  world.  If  My  Kingdom  were 
of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants  fight. 
But  My  Kingdom  is  not  from  hence.") 

For  almost  9  years  now,  I  have  been  stand- 
ing before  this  congregation,  trying  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  proper  office  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. And  I  have  never  knowingly  used  this 
place  for  anything  less  than  the  proclama- 
tion of  God's  Word.  I  would  never  know- 
ingly use  It  for  the  proclamation  of  any- 
thing so  unimportant  as  my  own  opinions. 
Nor  do  I  Intend  to  do  so  now.  But  I  say 
this  because  some  may  think  I  am  demean- 
ing my  pulpit  to  support  my  prejudices — 
whereas  really  I  desire  only  to  glv%  a  theolog- 
ical reason  for  a  public  action  and  to  Jus- 
tify  an   attitude   by   the   words   of    Christ. 

This  parish  at  Its  annual  meeting  In  Jan- 
uary passed  a  resolution  protesting  the  use 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  as  a  political-action  group.  That  Is. 
we  protested  against  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  the  Christian  churches  affiliated  with  the 
council  Is  being  used  as  a  lobby.  We  further 
protested  that,  although  the  Impression  ii 
often  given  In  the  newspapers  that  the  coun- 
cil represents  us.  It  Is  not  truly  representa- 
tive; and  It  Is  not  nearly  responsive  enough 
to  the  will  of  the  constituent  congregations. 

Since  that  day,  I  have  had  no  peace.  On 
one  Bide  of  me  are  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy,  who  favor  the  council 
and  do  not  wish  It  criticized.  And  on  the 
other  side  of  me  are  the  laity  of  the  conser- 
vative party  In  politics,  who  detest  the  coun- 
cil and  all  Its  works,  and  who  are  particularly 
concerned  over  the  reputed  leftwlng  tend- 
encies of  its  hierarchy. 

I  am  here  to  announce  that  the  church  can 
never  belong  to  either  one  of  them.  She 
belongs  to  God.  And  I  would  fight  to  the 
very  end  to  prevent  her  from  becoming,  ever, 
the  possession  or  the  Instrument  of  any  po- 
litical persuasion.  The  church  is  In  the  world 
to  serve  God.  not  the  Communist  or  the 
Republican  Party. 

I  have  never  made  a  secret  of  my  politics: 
't  am  a  conservative.  But  neither  have  I 
ever  affronted  the  conscience  of  this  con- 
gregation by  representing  my  politics  as  the 
Word  of  God.  As  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  entitled  to  my  political  convic- 
tions. Indeed,  as  a  citizen  of  this  country 
I  am  entitled  to  fight  for  my  political  Ideals 
by  every  honorable  and  legal  means.  But 
as  a  clergyman,  I  am  sent  to  proclaim  the 
Word  of  God.  And  my  politics  are  no  part 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Neither  have  I  any 
right  to  use  my  pulpit  to  preach  my  politics. 
If  I  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I  have  au- 


thority. But  If  I  represent  my  political 
opinions  as  from  Christ,  I  blaspheme  against 
Him,  I  disgrace  my  ofllce,  and  I  bring  His 
church  to  ruin. 

I  speak  now  In  defense  of  nobody's  politics. 
btJt  in  defense  of  the  church.  And  I  say. 
let  the  church  be  the  chturch — not  some- 
thing else  or  something  less.  The» church 
Is  sent  to  preach  Christ  to  all.  The  church 
has  in  it  (and  so  long  as  it  Is  the  Church  of 
Christ  will  always  have  in  it)  people  of  all 
political  and  economic  persuasions.  The 
church,  in  fact,  stands  quite  above  the  po- 
litical question — in  the  sense  that  her  treas- 
ure (Christ)  is  not  derived  from  the  natural 
life  of  man,  but  from  God.  That  is  why 
the  church  Is  entitled  to  make  moral  Judg- 
ments on  the  whole  life  of  man — because  she 
cnxcs  aboxit  every  variety  of  human  govern- 
ment, but  is  wedded  to  none.  The  day  the 
church  begins  to  act  as  the  agent  either  of 
the  left,  or  of  the  right,  she  becomes  what 
the  Pope  was  in  the  Middle  Ag«^.  herself  a 
plaintiff  or  a  defendant  Ip-^ases  she  pre- 
tends to  Judge  fairly. 

I.  for  one.  have  not  taken  up  the  cudgels 
against  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
because  of  my  politics,  but  because  of  my 
religion.  My  politics  are  Just  as  fallible  as 
the  other  man's,  and  I  intend  to  work  for 
them  as  a  citizen  through  the  will  of  the 
whole  people  But  my  religion  compels  me 
to  protest  when  I  think  my  churct^  is  being 
misused. 

Merely  as  a  political  man.  I  would  question 
the  skill  of  the  clergy  in  politics.  When. 
for  example,  the  Government  decided,  for 
economic  reasons,  to  recall  to  this  country 
the  families  of  servicemen  abroad,  some  of 
the  churches,  admitting  that  they  had  no 
competence  ih  economic  questions,  objected 
that  the  move  was  bad  for  family  life. 
Well,  whoever  heard  that  military  operations 
are  carried  out  for  the  good  of  famyy  life? 
The  objection  of  the  churches  in  this  case  is 
stupid  and  irrelevant.  They  should  have 
been  told  ( in  place  of  the  courteous  evasions 
of  the  adrhlnlstratlon)  to  keep  their  ecclesi- 
astical nose  Inside  the  church. 

Furthermore  (still  from  the  piirely.  polit- 
ical point  of  view)  I  deplpre  lobbying  in  any 
form.  For  what  is  lobbying  but  the  use  of 
money  (or  other  power)  to  secure  special 
interests  where  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try is  Involved?  That  the  church  or  an;^ 
combination  of  churches  shoxild  so  prosti- 
tute Its  God-given  office  as  to  Intimidate  leg- 
islatures Ls  Intolerable. 

Every  few  months  (until  recently)  I  was 
called  on  the  phone  and  told  to  "put  on  my 
collar  and  get  down  to  the  legislature" — to 
put  the  heat  on  the  legislators  to  pass  some 
bill  or  other.  And  I  Invarlatfly  replied,  in 
effect,  that,  when  I  put  on  my  collar,  that 
signified  that  I  was  the  servant  of  Christ 
and  of  no  lesser  thing;  that  when  I  put  on 
my  collar.  I  represented  far  more  than  my 
own  opinions.  My  collar  Is  part  of  my  vest- 
ments, and  signifies  when  I  wear  it  that  I 
have  set  my  mind  and  hetu-t  to  serve  all  man- 
kind— not  Just  that  small  fraction  of  it 
which  favors  House  bill  number  so-and-so. 

Must  everything  be  used  in  our  day  on 
behalf  of  some  minority,  even  the  collar, 
even  the  church?  Does  respect  for  the  clergy 
necessitate  the  toleration  of  their  Ignorant 
tinkering  with  things  they  know  nothing 
about?  I  remember  one  occasion  about  a 
year  ago  when  the  presstire  exerted  by  the 
clergy  of  this  town  resulted  (thanks  to  their 
total  Ignorance  of  the  politics  Involved), 
not  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  they  favored, 
but  in  the  killing  of  a  school  bond  issue 
which  this  city  needed. 

What  is  the  matter  with  legislators,  that 
they  do  not  question  the  competence  of 
clergymen  to  Judge  their  legislation?  Cer- 
tainly a  clergymail  may  present  current  prob- 
lems to  his  people  for  their  serious  consid- 
eration. That  is  one  of  the  things  he  is  for. 
But  the  expectation  is  not  that  any  church 


as  a  church  will  take  a  public  stand  on  Hotise 
bill  number  so-and-so.  The  expectation  Is 
that  Christian  citizens,  enlightened  In  their 
consciences  by  the  Gospel,  will,  in  their 
private  capacity  as  citizens,  take  the  po- 
litical action  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
will — If  It  be  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Are  there  no  political -action  groups  In 
this  country,  that  we  must  turn  the  church 
of  God.  which  belongs  to  all  men.  Into  an  In- 
strument for  the  promotion  of  local  and 
limited  objectives? 

Somebody  asked  me  last  week.  "But  If  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  does  not  make 
pronouncements  on  political  and  economic 
questions,  what  Is  it  going  to  do?"  I  am  glad 
to  answer: 

The  Council  of  Chtirches  may  do  all  that  it 
is  proper  for  a  council  of  churches  to  do 
First,  the  churches  may.  in  and  through  the 
council,  talk  honestly  to  each  other  about 
their  differences,  so  that,  in  God's  good  time, 
these  differences  may  be  resolved.  Second, 
the  council  may  further  all  those  practical 
works  of  charity  and  care  for  our  fellow  men 
which,  without  cooperation,  might  not  be 
accomplished.  Third,  the  council  may  quite 
properly  propose  to  its  constituent  churches 
questions  about  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  man  which  Christians  ought  to  ex- 
amine. 

But  the  council  ought  not  to  do  what  it 
does  do:  namely,  to  oome  out  flatfooted  for 
this  or  that  side  of  some  vexed  and  compli- 
cated political  or  economic  problem,  giving 
the  Impression  that  this  Is  "the  Christian 
point  of  view."  Who  can  say  what  la  the 
Christian  point  of  view  in  such  questloiis? 
Some  Christians  are  Socialists:  some  are  even 
monarchists.  The  church  contains  people 
ot  every  political  and  economic  point  of  view. 
The  church  is  suprapolltlcal;  the  church  is 
supranational.  The  church  belongs  to  no 
one  group  of  people.    Tlie  church  is  God's. 

I  am  reminded  (I  speak  foolishly)  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  who  began  by  attacking  a  Pope — 
and  finished  by  attacking  the  whoie  institu- 
tion of  the  papacy.  I  am  well  aware  I  am 
no  Luther:  but  I  see  this  much  resemblance : 
that  I  began  by  attacking  certain  poHctes 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churche^-i-and 
am  likely  to  end  by  attacking  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  council.  Its  deviation  from  Its 
proper  office  has  led  me  at  last  to  question 
whether  it  has  any  proper  office  at  all. 

For  what  Is  such  a  council  laboring  for 
except  some  kind  of  a  unUed  church?  And 
why  does  it  want  a  united  church?  Because 
that  is  the  will  of  God?  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Is  their  moUve.  But  If  that  Is  their 
motive,  surely  they  understand:  There  can 
be  no  true  unity  in  the  church  untU  there 
Is  sincere  agreement  In  the  faith.  WithOMf 
agreement  on  doctrine,  organizational  uAl- 
flcation  will  only  make  matters  worse.  To 
bring  together  In  one  Institution  those  who 
sincerely  disagree  is  to  drive  into  one  house 
those  who.  by  the  law  of  our  land,  are  freely 
permitted  to  live  in  separate  houses.  The 
total  result  of  such  premature  unity  wpuld 
be  the  creation  of  still  another  church — as 
hapf>ened  In  Canada — for  the  majority  of 
people  in  the  churches  could  not  assent  to  It. 
No  one  doubts  that  Christ  desires  His 
church  to  be  one.  But  that  means  really 
one:  One  in  heart  and  soul  and  mind.  Chris- 
tendom Is  not  Just  divided:  It  is  divided  by 
something — by  a  radical  disagreement  over 
some  of  the  most  Important  questions  In 
the  world. 

I  feel  nothing  but  love  and  respect  for  my 
Baptist  neighbor.  He  goes  to  his  church 
and  I  go  to  mine.  But  If  you  put  me  in  the 
same  church  with  him  and  make  me  sing 
"In  the  Garden,"  and  ask  me  to  believe  that 
the  fish  literally  swallowed  Jonah.  I  will  not 
be  able  to  endure  It.  Neither  will  he  be  able 
to  endure  my  "solemn  liturgy."  We  have 
not  attained  to  such  a  state  of  grace. 

There  are  many  desirable  things  about 
which  God  says.  "Not  yet."     And  until  my 
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Baptist  neighbor  md  I  have  both  grown  in 
spirit  to  a  height  which  makes  us  see  (if 
that  Is  the  case)  the  foolishness  of  our  dif- 
ferences, we  should,  without  pride  and  with- 
out the  least  bitterness,  glory  in  our  differ- 
ences. And  each  of  us  should  show  the 
other  the  truth  in  his  way  by  the  beauty 
of  his  life.  This  is  the  American  religious 
tradition.  This  is  the  custom  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  race,  has 
made  it  possible,  for  all  kinds  of  religious 
men  to  live  together  In  peace.  And  this  Is 
what  I  believe  in. 

Many  leaders  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement, 
unquestionably,  are  striving  for  the  union 
of  the  churches  because  they  believe  that 
Is  the  will  of  God.  But  others  of  them,  I 
fear,  are  trying  tC'  create  a  premature  union 
because  such  union  will  create  power  And 
what  will  be  dono  with  this  power?  It  will 
be  used  to  secure  the  kind  of  society  the 
leaders  of  this  united  church  think  right. 
And  is  not  the  whole  essence  of  the  Protes- 
tant revolt  against  Rome  the  revolt  against 
the  notion  that  a  united,  powerful  church 
should  determine  what  is  right  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  mankind? 

What  is  this  but  another  totalitarianism, 
masquerading  as  "ecumenicity"?  And  do 
not  all  totalltarlans  promise  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth"  Marx.  Hegel,  Hitler — and 
the  modern  theoioglans  who  have  lost  their 
faith — they  are  all  going  to  bring  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth.  But  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  still  the  Kingdom  of  God.  not  any 
kingdom  of  men  And  Christ  says  clearly, 
'My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

To  help  you  to  weigh  rightly  what  I  have 
told  you,  I  must  tell  you  also  that  my  bishop 
does  not  agree  with  me  in  these  matters — 
as  most  of  my  brother  clergy  do  not.  I  would 
have  it  known  that  I  love  and  honor  my 
bishop  and  my  brother  clergy:  it  grieves 
and  almost  frightens  me  to  find  myself  so 
radically  opposed  to  so  niany  wiser  and  better 
men.  But  there  is  no  malice  in  my  opposi- 
tion: it  is  an  honest  difference  of  convic- 
tion. I  am  impugning  nobody's  character 
or  motives;  and  I  trust  no  one  will  Impugn 
mine.  Though  it  sounds  pretentious  and 
even  silly.  I  will  have  to  quote  Martin  Luther 
and  say:  "Here  stand  I  God  helping  me.  I 
can  do  no  other." 

Resolution  Aixjpted  by  All  Saints'  Episco- 
pal CHtracH  Annual  Parish  Meeting,  Jan- 
uary 9.   1961 

Whereas  the  National  Cotmcil  of  Churches 
and  or  its  duly  authorized  divisions,  de- 
partments or  conventions  have  made  state- 
ments and  taken  positions,  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  on  topics  of  controversial  polit- 
ical nature,  including  the  following: 

1.  Favoring  recognition  of  Red  China  by 
the  United  States  and  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations; 

2.  Against  the  rlght-to-work  laws; 

3  Against  the  Immigration  laws  as  now 
written; 

4.  Against  the  Bricker  amendment; 

5.  Favoring  repeal  of  the  Connally  reser- 
vation; 

e  Advocating  capitulatiofa  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  to  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  world  through  the  United 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  above  are  strictly  matters 
of  .state  rather  than  matters  of  church;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  church 
should  make  moral  Judgments  but  not  pre- 
tend to  political  wisdom;  because  when  they 
do,  they  are  seriously  In  danger  of  linking 
state  and  church,  combining  two  institu- 
tions whose  functions  arein  every  way  dif- 
ferent and  independent  of  each  other;    and 

Whereas  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  become,  In  effect,  an  action  body  exerting 
its  influence  on  our  National  Government  on 
controversial  political,  social  and  economic 
Issues  and  as  such  a  group  wields  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  legislative  bodies  be- 


cause of  the  Inferences  allowed  to  be  created 
In  the  press,  that  It  represents  and  speaks 
for  some  38  to  50  million  Protestants;   and 

Whereas  our  premise  Is  that,  instead  of 
appealing  to  government,  the  church  should 
devote  Its  energies  to  the  work  of  promoting 
the  attributes  of  Christianity — truth,  hon- 
esty, fairness,  generosity  and  charity — In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  with  emphasis  on 
Christ's  having  stressed  not  the  expanded 
state  but  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  individual:  Be  it.  therefore, 

Resolved.  That  All  Saints'  Episcopal 
Church  unite  with  other  church  groups  so 
that  the  following  objectives  may  be 
achieved: 

X.  The  filing  of  an  official  protest  through 
our  bishop,  to  the  annual  convention  of  this 
diocese  lor  consideration  by  the  general 
convention,  and  to  the  National.  Council 
of  Churches  and  their  respective  officers  and 
leaders,  to  the  political,  social  and  economic 
pronouncements  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

2.  That  this  church  work  together  with 
other  groups  toward  the  end  that  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  will  cease  all 
political  Activities. 

3.  That  such  a  plan  of  representation  be 
worked  out  between  the  indivldu£j  churches 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches  that 
the  Individual  parish  will  have  a  role  and 
voice  In  what  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  does  awtl  says,  together  with  the 
election  of  officers  :ind  leaders  and  that  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  national 
council    be    amended    to    provide    for    same; 

4.  That  a  standing  committee  ol  five  mem- 
bers of  this  church  be  appointed  by  the 
senior  warden  and  approved  by  the  vestry 
of  this  church  to  work  towai'd  the  above 
objectives,  and  that  such  a  comnrlttee  make 
regular  reports  to   the  church  membership. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it, 
adjourn  until  Wednesday  at  noon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  ther< 
.lection?     Without    objection,    it   /is 
ordered.  "^ 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  announce 
that  there  are  no  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  Tliere  is  on  the 
calendar  one  bill,  S.  279.  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  projects  which  will 
denionstrate  or  develop  techniques  and 
practices  leading  to  a  solution  of  the 
Nation's  juvenile  delinquency  control 
problems.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
measure  will  be  brought  up  on  Wednes- 
day. 

TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP  WITH 
KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM— RE- 
MOVAL OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  a  treaty  of  friendship,  establish- 
ment and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 


sent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  treaty,  and  that  the 
treaty,  together  with  the  Presidents 
message,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident's me.ssage  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GoLDWATER  in  the  chair  > .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, establishment  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  together  with 
a  related  protocol,  signed  at  Brussels  on 
February  21.  1961. 

I  transmit,  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Acting  Sec-, 
retary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  April  10.  1961. 
Enclosures : 

1.  Report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State. 

2.  Treaty  of  friendship,  establishment 
and  navigation  between  the  United 
Stat^  and  Belgium,  with  protocol. 


THE  WELCOME  CORPS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  David 
I.  Stern,  of  New  York  City,  which  ap- 
pealed to  me  very  much.  Mr.  Stern 
noted  that  he  is  very  excited  about  the 
proposal  for  an  International  Travel  Of- 
fice to  promote  tourism  to  the  United 
States.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
g  been  interested  in  programs  to 
ke  travelers  feel  more  at  home  here 
United  Spates. 

rn  had  more  than  ideas 
to  offer.  He  also  volunteered  his  own 
services,  as  a  citizen  proficient  in  lan- 
guages, to  help  welcome  visitors  from 
abroad. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Stern's 
proposal  and  took  it  up  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Acting  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  Mr. 
John  C.  Borton  replied  to  my  letter  in- 
dicating that  he  thought  it  was  a  fine 
and  constructive  idea  to  have  citizens, 
like  Mr.  Stern,  volunteer  to  help  travelers 
from  abroad. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are 
many  worthy  organizations,  for  example, 
Travelers'  Aid.  which  give  assistance  to 
travelers  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Stern's  idea  is  unique  in  that  it  would 
focus  on  tourists  from  overseas.  Its  em- 
phasis would  not  be  relief  or  emergency 
assistance,  as  much  as  it  would  be  put- 
ting out  the  welcome  mat  for  friends 
from  abroad. 

As  a  cosponsor  and  supporter  of  the 
bill  setting  up  an  International  Travel 
Office  <S.  610».  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea.  It  fits  in  very  well  with  the  ' 
program  of  the  Travel  Office.  In  a  sense, 
it  is  the  other  side  of   the  coin.     The 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  coordinated  and 
vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  en- 
courage others  to  volunteer  to  help  tour- 
ists from  abroad.  Although  it  may  be 
that  legislation  c?an  be  devised  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  the  lead  can  best  be 
taken  at  this  time  by  private  civic  groups. 

Interested  groups  could  compile  regis- 
ters of  citizens  with  various  language 
proficiences  who  would  be  willing  to  give 
time  to  meet  and  help  visitors.  Private 
or  civic  groups  which  took  an  interest 
in  this  challenge  would  be  playing  a  real 
and  far-reaching  role  in  strengthening 
America's  international  image  and  in 
strengthening  our  ties  with  the  people 
of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

As  I  commented  above,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  volunteers  in  work  such  as  this 
should  have  some  measure  of  na- 
tional organization.  I  propose  we  call 
it  the  Welcome  Corps. 

The  Welcome  Corps  would  have  as 
Its  purposes  welcoming  visitors  from 
abroad,  orienting  them  to  tiie  com- 
munity, telling  them  about  local  attrac- 
tions, visiting  with  them  and  making 
them  feel  at  ease  and  providing  tourists 
with  opportunities  to'^meet  local  citizens 
and  civic  leaders.  These  volunteers 
would  not  be  travel  agents,  nor  would 
they  provide  the  equivalent  of  commer- 
cial services  now  available  to  travelers. 
They  would  instead  be  ambassadors  of 
good  will  working  on  their  home  soil. 

Such  an  organization  would  reap  re- 
wards for  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  for 
visitors  and  also  for  the  volunteers 
themselves.  Those  who  serve  in  this  ca- 
pacity would  be  afforded  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  make  new  fi«endships  and 
to  learn  about  the  ways  of  people  from 
other  lands. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  see  na- 
tional attention  by  public -service- 
minded  groups  devoted  to  this  cause.  I 
am  certain  that  the  relevant  officials  of 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  State 
Department  would  be  delighted  to  co- 
operate with  such  groups. 


Leon  B.  Poullada,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Togo. 

Teodoro  Moscoso.  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Venezuela. 

James  Loeb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Public  Hovsing  Admiwistration 

Mrs.    Biarie   C.    McQulre,    of    Texas,    to   be 

Public  Housing  Commissioner. 

Census  BxnuiAn 
Richard  M.  Scammon,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Censvis. 

^US.  M.*RSHA1. 

Paul  D.  Sossamon,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
R6y  A.  Harmon. 

U.6.  Attoenet 

Lawrence    M.    Henry,    of    Colorado,    to    be 

U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  O.  Brotz- 
man. 

XJJ&.  Marshala 

James  J.  P  McShane,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Dudley  G. 
Sklnker. 

K  Herman  Burrows,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  US.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  H.  Somers 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The  following  named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant    officers.    W-4.    In    the    UB.    Coast 
Guard : 


James  C  Rosemergy 
Chajles  E  Bunkley 
Charles  E  Holden 
Earl  A.  Boles 


James  M.  Mauldln 
John  H.  Bunting 
John  H.  Westbury 


I 


ADJOURNMENT      TO      WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  in  line  with 
the  previous  agreement  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  Wednesday  ne.xt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  pm.>,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday.  April  12, 
1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


f"  NOMINATIONS 

Ebcecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  10,  1961: 

UNmiD    NATIO.N3 

Oraham  A.  M.artln,  of  Florida,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  16th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mlaslon  for  Europ)e  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Natlsns. 

DntXJMATTC  AND  FOREIGN  SeRVHCE 

Pulton  Freeman,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Colombia. 


Orval  K.  Beall 
Joseph  E.  Acker 
Hugh  S.  Hanna 
Richard  V.  Bercaw 
John  P.  Malley 
Peter  D.  Shost 
Joseph  C.  Daniels 


John  S.  Cameron,  Jr. 
William  A.  Mauch 
WUllam  H.  Mattson 
Anthony  F.  Glaza,  Jr. 
Franklin  H.  Wlx 
Gentry  J.  Cooke 
Harold  O.  Welchert 


The  foHowlng-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-3,  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard: 


Charles  L.  Maxwell 
Arch  D.  Grainger.  Jr. 
Arnold  A.  Adams 
John  A.  Flynn 
Alfred  A.  Kolb 
WUllam  H.  Blaylock, 

Jr. 
William  P.  East 
Leroy  P.  Bent 
Frederick  W.  Rlx 
Loyd  R.  Smith 
.^thur  E.  Vincent 
Hwwell  M.  Joynes,  Jr. 
Lester  H  Green 
Joseph  E.  Franken 
Albert  L.  Llngenfelter 
Emmett  J.  Gossen 
Charles  R.  Smith 
Frank  M.  Miller,  Jr. 
Lyle  E  Cable 
John  J.  Gunson 
Merrill  W.  Allison 
Arthxir  F.  Myers 
George  F.  Weadon 
Prank  Battling 
Mltchel  K  Opsltnlk 
Raymond  W  Olson 
George  F  W.  Ehrsam 
Roy  E.  Needles 
James  W.  Johns 
Warren  G.  Tubbs 
Isadore  L.  Sotiza 
Herbert  L.  Simpson 
Wallace  E.  Hulteen 
Carl  L.  Smith 


Bernhart  A.  Wicks 
Keith  H  Jorgenson 
Harold  E.  De Young 
George  R.  Peck 
r>avld  F.  Ray 
Claude  A.  Robinson 
Herbert  S  Lyman 
Paul  Schuttpelz,  Jr. 
James  P.  AvUa 
Fred  A.  Shabo 
Frank  N  Campagna 
Earl  W.  C.  HarrU 
William  R.  Hendricks, 

Jr. 
Max  Trepeta 
Sherwood  N.  Patrick 
Albert  N.  Dill 
Kenneth  N.  Black 
James  L.  Cropper 
Newton  P.  Caddell,  Jr. 
George  Mathews 
Wayne  R.  Olenny 
Lee  D  Wooden 
Louis  L.  Bayers 
Randall  H.  Spooner 
Harold  W.  Collins 
Herbert  L.  Gordon 
Raymond  L.  Williams 
James  R.  Kane 
Thomas  J .  Hushlon 
John  G  Schwelm 
Gustave  F  Scholz 
Harold  R.  Dycus 
Marvin  E.  Glnn 
Charles  W  Griffiths 


The  foUowtng-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-2,  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Gxiard : 


Norman  E.  Fabrl 
Archie  C.  Yano 
John  H  KltUla,  Jr. 
Giles  M.  Bailey,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Townsend 
John  S.  Kennedy. 
Clifford  R.  Wattam, 

Jr. 
GUbert  E  Morris 
Leo  L.  Richmond 
Melvln  D.  Mabry 
Dale  E.  Strohecker . 
Braxton  B.  Bell 
Clarence  B.  Scarbor- 
ough 
Charles  A.  Thornton 
James  V.  Barth 
Robert  P.  Stager 
Harold  C  Wadey 
John  W.  Parker 
Edwin  M.  Smithers 
BlUy  L.  Sturgell 
Horace  P  Stephens 
Tugg  P  Helmerl 
Charles  A.  Lester 
Elmer  Lovan 
Byron  L.  Swearlngton 
Victor  E.  Kindrlck 
Robert  M.  Clunle.  Ill 
Cleo  W.  Mackey 
James  P  Eckman 
Wayne  J   Fisher,  Jr. 
Jack  Peterson 
Robert  E   Bowlby 
Roger  F  Paquln 
William  A  Lewis 
WllUam  J  Relnhart 
Harry  K.  Smith 
Edward  V   Sapp 
Harry  P.  Earley 
Loy  J  Russell 
Penrose  C.  Dletz 
Robert  C  Imler 
Basil  V.  Burrell 
Albert  H.  Tremlett, 

Jr. 
Joseph  H.  McKenna, 

Jr. 
Leo  J.  Degraw 
Cecil  M  Morris 
John  H.  Suchon 
Edwin  J.  Thornton, 

Sr. 
William  J.  Doogue 
John  K.  Cherney 
Donald  Leigh 
Francis  C  Scares.  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Shopo 
WUllam  C  Bart 
WUllam  R  Benedetto 
James  J  Burley 
Roland  L  Raleigh 
Richard  E.  Simpson 
Richard  E.  Grlfflji 
Nell  O  Russell 
Edwin  D  Phelps 
Raymond  E.  Aholt 
Harlan  Kaley 
Alfred  R.  Kolar 
Eddie  Brophy 
Robert  JI.  Newman 
Clifford  Gustavson 
Richard  M.  Eberhardt 
Charles  R.  Hug 
Harold  C.  HarrU 
Constantlne  J.  Kos- 

loskt 
Gordon  L.  Anderson 
WlllUm  F.  MueUer 
Johnnie  W.  Broussard 
Prank  J.  Miller.  Jr. 
Harry  S.  Hugglns 


Raymond  Telchrow 
WUllam  W.  Cloer 
Harold  L.  Brackett, 

Jr. 
Isaac  W.  Lance 
Howard  W.  Barkell 
Patrick  J  Mahon 
Richard  Dickinson 
Robert  C  Sachs 
Joseph  H.  Martin   " 
Joseph  Young 
Freddie  J.  Turlo 
Walter  Conway 
Donald  F.  Bradtke 
Anthony  M.  Mazelka 
Joseph  W.  Carawan 
Roy  E  Clayton 
BlUy  R.  Burchfleld 
John  P.  Hart.  Jr. 
John  A  Keller 
Clarence  L  Miller 
Maxle  M  Berry,  Jr. 
Henry  L.  Nixon 
Alan  G.  Anderson 
wmiam  M  Rlckett 
Julian  Hatch 
Clinton  J.  Tatro 
Mario  J  Camucclo 
Harry  T  Lyons 
John  M  Howarth 
Chr>.rleti  M.  Burleson 
William  E  Slrrunons 
Robert  A  Burjolce 
Marvin  C  Fields 
Norman  O  Ooben 
Jack  B  Meadowcroft 
Theodore  E  Schaffer 
Artls  L  Whltford 
Donald  J  Cleveland 
John  M   Deaver 
Robert  E  Bagley 
Frank  W  Katteln.  Jr. 
Charles  W  Busby 
Thomas  P  Buby 
Hugh  M   McCreery 
Thomas  C  Volkle 
Ronald  D  Stengel 
John  B   Frlel 
John  J.  Smith.  Jr. 

Saul  L.  Lamb 
3hn  J.  Clayton 
C^Arles  L  Fralzer 
Bobby  C  Burns 
John  C  Secor 
Mitchell  J   Wbltlng 
Howard  C  Beeler.  Jr. 
Gilbert  Shaw 
Harold  U   Wilson,  Jr. 
Dal  ton  J   Beasley 
Mathew  Woods 
Dick  O  Taylor 
Donald  B  Goodwin 
Jack  A.  O'DonneU 
Herman  O  Pinter 
Floyd  A.  Rice 
Hershel  A  Drury 
Roy  E  Nichols.  Jr. 
Ara  E  MldgeU.  Jr. 
Thomas  D  Keith 
Wallace  A   Herrln^ton 
Hugh  T  Williams,  Jr. 
Sanford  H   Plcrpolnt 
Samuel  A.  McDowoU, 

Jr. 
Paul  E.  Peterson 
Rea  P  Fetzer 
Richard  H   Wight 
Gene  N.  Cooper 
Walter  L.  Martin.  Jr. 
Joseph  N  Tang:uay 
Jack  E  Van  Zandt 
Jack  W.  Dunn 
Ralph  T  Martin 


•    i 


1961 

Kenneth  R  Rider 
Bruce  E  Tim  merman 
Charles  A  L  Llnder 
Philip  R.Splker 
-Emll  Caplnha 
Oliver  W  Barber.  Jr. 
William  E  Whaley,  Jr 
Robert  L  Armour 
Donald  S.  Mackenzie 
Charles  R  Corbett 
George  M  O'Brien 
Robert  D  St  Aubyn 
Marvin  D  Henderson 
James  D.  Webb 
Gerald  H   Olson 
WUllam  R  Bell 
Richard  J  Akridge,  Jr 
Claud  V  ONeal 
Ralph  Winn 
Daniel  N  Sessions 
Rodney  D  Harder 
Eugene  E   E  ODon- 

nell 
Ronald  L.  Herpolshel<«, 

mer 
Michael   Baron,  Jr. 
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Charles  R.  Hlnrlchs 
Jackie  S.  Thomhlll 
Arthur  J.  WaUh 
Robert  C.  Van  Eaton 
Charles  J.  Kelly 
Marcus  W .  Lonsberry 
Richard  G  B<X)th 
Robert  E   Whitley 
Lonnle  L.  Mlxon 
Ernest  W.  Hedgpeth 
Irving  G.  Sauer 
Roy  E.  Dash 
Donald  C.  Wetner 
Dewey   R.  Selber 
James  M.  Carpenter 
Ronald  H  Bazajou 
Max  E  Zelnden 
Robert  D   Merrltt 
James  E.  Kane 
William  R  Hudson 
James  E.  Curry 
Joseph  C.  Russo.  Jr. 
Richard  D  Ramsey 
Edward  C.  Pangrass 
George  M  Helnrlch 
Paul  P.  Sove 


Department  or  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  John  W.  Crumpacker,  Supply 
Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  following  officers  to  be  assigned  to  po- 
sitions of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  tlUe  10  of  the  United  States 
.pxle: 

MaJ  Gen  Frank  A  Bogart.  585A,  Regular 
Air  Force  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes.  Jr., 
1211  A,  Regular  Air  Force. 

In  the  Akmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reg\ilar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  Ew  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  captain,  Pedical  Corps 

Allln.  John  O.  091 149.  / 

Arneson,  Leslie  A  .  O8#409 

Attwood.  Charles  R  .  091747. 

Barth,  Berle  I.  091749 

Benson,  James  R,  091754. 

Bezreh.  Anthony  A  ,  089724 

Bogumlll.  George  P  ,  091 163. 

Bowman,  John  A  .  089183.  ♦ 

Boyd,  Ralph  O,  0894 16 

Bray,  Jerome  LeR  .  089420. 

Brott.  Walter  H.,  089760. 

Broussard.  WUllam.  090042. 

Campbell,  John  B  .  OG1176. 

Casale,  Louis  A  .  091181. 

Clrksena.  WUllam  J  ,  091189. 

Cloud.  WUllam  M..  089440 

Colllton.  Patrick  A,  091192. 

Comunale.  Francis  L..  08944S. 

Cressman.  Marvin  R.  091 198. 

Darr.  Joseph  L  .  090474. 

Daughtrldge  Clay  C  .  Jr  ,  O91204. 

Dillon.  Donald  E  .  091212.  .; 

Downes.  Hall,  089902. 

Durland.  Richard  C.  069467. 

Egan.  James  F  ,  091219. 

Elwell.  Robert  H.  09 1221. 

Fahs.  Gerald  R..  091224 

Finder.  Richard  J.,  089330. 

Flshback.  Malcolm  E.  091232. 

Foster.  Lawrence  H..  Jr  ,  09182S. 

Gilford.  Lawrence  M..  089767. 

Glass,  Sheldon  D  .  091250. 

Griffith,  Donne  O..  089494. 

Haas,  John  M,  091260 

Haddad,  Jean  G  K.  091261. 

Hall.  Robert  K.,  091595. 

Hardy,  David  L.,  090030. 

Hays,  Gerald  C,  091601. 

Hebert,  Donald  H..  089508. 

Heydorn,  William  H  ,  091209. 

Hinds,  Ronald  B,  oe  1871 

HoDoman.  Kehneth  R.,  091274. 


Isom,  Lawrence  E.,  091281. 
Jewett,  Darren  C,  0912&4. 
Kallvoda,  Andrew  J.,  O92076. 
Korsak,  Richard  J.,  089529. 
Kramer,  Joseph  F.,  091622. 
Lamazor.  Eugene  A.,  091308. 
Larsen,  Lowell  D.,  091906. 
Ledford,  Frank  F,  Jr.,  091311. 
Lennox.  Kenneth  W.,  091441. 
Lewis,  George  N.,  3d,  069354. 
Llbcke,  John  H.,  090199.  ' 

Manl,  Richard  L.,  091322. 
Matson,  Raymond  E  ,  089550. 
Mays,  Edward  E.,  091921. 
Mazze.  Richard  I.,  091326. 
McAndrew.  John  B.,  090249. 
McCarty.  James  P.',  091923. 
McCarty.  Richard  J  ,  091454. 
Mcintosh,  Billy  J.,  091927. 
Meland,  Richard  A.,  091457. 
Mendelson.  Robert  A.,  089568. 
Mentzer.  WUllam  O  .  09193I. 
Mlertschln,  Melvln  A  .  091458. 
Milton.  Robert  E  ,  091647. 
Moore.  Ronald  D  .  089560. 
Nacheff,  Nathaniel  M  ,  091953. 
Nagy,  John  L  ,  091473. 
Newcomer.  Kermlt  L.,  091657. 
Nielsen,  Peter  LaM.,09134a.     • 
OBrten,  John  F    091479.  '       . 

Osmer,  John  C,  ofc9366. 
Oxley.  Leo  L..  Jr.,  089572. 
Painter,  Monroe  B  .  091662. 
Park.  Richard,  OG1349. 
Pinskl,  James  B  ,  091355. 
Poe,  Robert  H. ,091668 
Preston,  David  F.,C>91669.  W 

Rambaud.  Jacques  J  ,  091488. 
Raymond,  James  R  ,  091360. 
Reed.  Gilbert  C  ,  089580 . 
Rochester.  John  C,  091675. 
Rogers,  Lee  F..  091368. 
Rosslng,  WUllam  O  ,  091370. 
Rudman.  Harold  L  .  090442. 
Schamadah.  James  L  ,  091379. 
Schamber,  Dean  T..  089377. 
Schencker.  Bernard.  091380. 
Shlra.  James  E..  089378. 
Stagnone.  James  J..  091392. 
Stoebncr.  John  M..  089617. 
Stuckey.  Marvin  E  .  061395. 
Vines,  Donald  H..  090574. 
Wachtel.  Herbert  L..  091409. 
Wahl.  WUllam  H  .  092034. 
Welch.  Richard  D  .  089396. 
Williams,  Melvln  C.  091425. 
Withers.  John  N.,  089398. 
Zbylskl,  Joseph  R.,  089652. 

To  be  captain.  Dental  Corps 

AUweln,  John  B.,  089671.    „ 
Bass.  Kenneth  D.,  0897D1. 
Beachum  Jerry  R..  O89706. 
CesSjTlnl,  Ronald  J.,  091566. 
Fiedler.  Leon  D,  091229. 
Frantz,  Wayne  R.,  091829. 
Haden,  Jackie  L..  090018. 
Hann,  John  R.,  O901 12. 
MUler,  Tliomas  E.,  091332. 
San  FUlppo.  Francis  A  ,  092001. 
Swain,  Marshall  M.,  O88064. 

To  be  captain,  Veterinary  Corps 

Anderson.  WlUlam  L..  085477. 
Anthony.  Theodore  G..  091743. 
Eddy.  Gerald  A.,  091373. 
Florlne.  Thomas  E..  089483. 
Mock.  James  P.,  091940. 
Orthey.  George  F.,  Jr.,  088465. 
Thomassen.  Robert  W.,  087943. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Albertson,  John  N  .  Jr  .  071134. 
Allen.  Harold  E.,  082307. 
BuUard,  John  W.,  075337. 
Chapln.  George  E..  Jr  ,  076821. 
Collins,  William  S  .  2d,  089838. 
Conselman,  Charles  B..  071466. 
Dalne.  Robert  H..  073066 
Dlllard,  Herbert  A  .  072368. 
Durr.  Walter  L  .  078165. 


Easton.  Howard  V  ,  085746. 

Hahn,  Jerry  D.,  076826. 

Hill.  Clifford  L.,  071206. 

mil.  Harris  R.  084185. 

Hudglns.  Charles  T.  Jr,  086285.  .     _ 

Huff,  James  C,  Jr.,  084781.  .» 

Irons,  Ernest  M  ,  Jr  .  080345. 

Jentsch.  David  P.,  084333. 

Johnston.  Laurence.  080346. 

Malllet.  Edward  L,  064335. 

Marsh.  Raymond  M  ,  091635. 

Mldklff,  John  L..  Jr..  084794. 

Miller,  Vandy  L..  071231 . 

Ortega.  Frank  A.  081877. 

Pla.  Luis  L..  072539. 

Rose.  Gerald  S..  080336. 

SUvernale.  Douglas  J  ,  075428.  ■ 

Smith,  Creed  D  .  075832. 

Sommers.  George  A..  078171. 

Stocks.  Harold  W..  080337. 

Stoltz.  Richard  B..  076833. 

Thompson.  Helmer  W..  Jr..  092023. 

Twelto,  Robert  B  .  088510. 

Woods,  Clyde  T.,  080339. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Allison, Dorothy  S.,  N2929. 
Atchison,  Juanita  M..  N2776. 
Barcus.  BUUe  J..  N2944. 
Berg,  Ellen  M.,  N2777. 
Bosch,  LUa  J.,  N2892. 
Carroll,  Elizabeth,  N2755. 
Coble,  Patricia  I.,  N3016. 
Fess.  Dorothy  E.,  N2971. 
Grace,  Mary  C.  N2949.  <• 

Greene,  Patricia  A.,  N3018. 
Hoch,  Margaret  C.  N2842. 
Jezoult.  Helen  R  ,  N2912. 
LUlard.  Calllsta  J..  N2950. 
Pippin.  Alton  J.,  N2935. 
Robertson,  Joyce  A..  N3025. 
Rodgers.  Elizabeth  I.,  N2806. 
Sharit.  Pauline  T.,  N2751. 
Shrader,  Bernice  M.,  N2918.  • 

Simon,  DorothyA.,  N2996. 
Snieszko,  Mary  A.,  N3002. 
Sovenskl,  Joan  C,  N2888. 
Sowa.  Helen  B.,  N2920. 
Supplee.  Jeanne  L.,  N2966. 

To  be  iaptain.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Hall.  WUmaF.  M10166. 
Hamilton.  Elizabeth.  M10180. 
Latimer,  Estill.  M10176 
Latta.  Patricia  A  .  Ml 01 69. 
Thompson.  Beatrice  E  .  M10175. 
Vollmer.  Dorothy  A.,  M10165. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  imder  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Abbott,  Rudolph  E.,  082378. 
Ackerman,  Philip  W.,  083114. 
Adamclk.  MerrlU  T  ,  082379. 
Agostlnl.  Victor  M.,  Jr.,  089400. 
Akam,  George  R.,  083672. 
Allen,  David  J,  082384. 
Andreson.  Ronald  K.,  083115. 
Askelson,  Dennis  L,  082393. 
Austin.  Forrest  L.,  082396. 
Bacon.  Stanley.  Jr.,  083 116. 
V     Bagozzl,  Donald  F.  082400. 
Bahnsen,  Peter  F..  3d.  083117. 
■  Bailey.  Clark  J,  2d,  0831 18. 
Balllle.  Donald  A..  088331. 
Bajema,  John  W..  082401. 
Baker.  Robert  E..  083119. 
Baker.  Robert  W.,  082403. 
Balda.  Edward  J,  Jr  .  082404. 
Ballsh,  Warren  N.,  082405. 
Barham.  Thomas  J  ,  082407. 
Bark.  Paul  L.,  082408. 
Barta.  V.  WUllam.  083120. 
Bauchsples,  Richard  E.,  083121. 
Bauer,  Anthony  G.,  083122. 
Bauer,  Hugh  A.,  083123. 
Bednorz,  Joseph  C  ,  Jr  ,  082416.  , 

Beers.  Richard  C,  083853. 
Bellows,  Ronald  L..  08S124. 
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Benjaniin.  Adam.  Jr  .  083125. 
Beits.  Jerry  W  .  083127. 
Blake.  Robert  E  ,  082425 
Blazes.  Peter  J  .  082428 
Block,  Thomas  R  .  082429. 
Sons.  Paul  M  .  083128 
Bourland.  David  W  .  083130. 
Bowen,  Prank  S  .  3d   083131. 
Bowles.  Robert  E     082434. 
Bovd,  Thomas  J  .  089417 
Hover.  Kenneth  S  .  082436 
Bradiev.  John  H     083132 
Bnulshaw,  Jark  O    083133 
Brandl,  Joseph  W  .  083134 
Bndgewater   Tom  W  .  Jr  .  082441. 
Brlggs.  Bobby  G  ,  083867. 
Br.nson.  John  F  .  Jr  .  082135. 
Brintnall.  Clarke  McC  .  083136. 
Brockwell.  Daniel  P  .  Jr  .  083137. 
Brcokhart,  Dan  A  .  083138 
Brooks.  James  R  .  Jr  .  083139. 
Brown.  Charles  LaF  .  Jr..  082446. 
Brown,  Clyde  O     Jr    083140 
Brown.  Frank  McC  ,  3d    083141. 
Brown.  Glenn  A  .  083142. 
Brown.  Joe  J    083868 
Brown.  Joseph  K     083143 
Brown.  Larry  H  .  082447 
Brown.  Noel  L  .  082448 
Brownlee.  William  A  ,  Jr  .  082452. 
Brunner.  Ronald  S  .  083144 
Bruzina.  Dennis  R  .  083145 
Buchanan.  John  C  .  083146 
Buchly.  William  S    083147 
Bugay.  Glenn  L  .  083148. 
Bullis.  Lawrence  H     083149. 
Bunker    Rooert  M  .  083150 
Burdin,  J    D     082459 
Burford,  Ji;hn  S  .  084920 
Burke   Edward  J  .  Jr  .  083151. 
Burke.  John  C  .  083152 
Burke.  Robert  T  .  082460. 
Burns,  George  K    091.561. 
Butler.  Matthew  D  .  082464 
Bynum.  James  A  .  082466 
Byrn.  James  H  .  084132 
Byrne    Peter  C  .  083154. 
Caddi^an.  James  L  .  Jr  .  083687 
Cain.  Gene  R  .  083467 
Calello,  Samuel  C  .  083688. 
Cameron.  Thomas  F  .  083155. 
Cantor,  Robert  L  .  083874. 
Capelle.  Gerald  C  .  083156. 
Carpenter,  Ma.xey  B  .  Jr  .  082472. 
C.irpenter,  Thomas  E  .  3d.  083157. 
Carson.  John  W  ,  083158. 
Ct^ae.  Robert  O  .  083159 
Ciistle.  James  C    083160. 
.Chappell.  Troy  D  .  083161. 
Charlton.  Daniel  P  ,  08316'2 
Chaudrue.  Robert  G  .  088617. 
Cheek,  Alton  J  .  08368S 
Chesnev.  Ted  S  .  O83690K 
Chopin.  Lamy  J    Jr  .  082487. 
Chrlstenberry.  James  P    082488. 
Chunn.  Don  C  .  Jr    082490 
ClasuUo.  Paul  F  .  083163 
Clbosky.  William  083164 
Clack.  Edward  L     08249L 
Claftin.  Alan  B  .  083165 
Clark.  Robert  E  .  Jr  .  08316ff. 
Clarke.  David  A  .  083167. 
Clarv.  William  P  .  Jr..  083168. 
Clewell.  Robert  M  ,  083169 
CkJCkill,  Michael  J  .  082495 
'    Cockle.  Dale  S  ,  083170 
Coffey,  Raymond  L,  088171. 
Colernan.  Lynn  F    083692. 
Coleman.  Ronald  T  ,  083172. 
Collett.  Willli;  C  Jr  .  083173.^ 
Collins,  Samuel  P..  Jr  ,  083174. 
r  Conant.  Roger  V.,  082499. 

Connell.  Terence  J  .  083175 
Conner.  Nelson  O  ,  Jr  .  083176. 
'      Conrad,  Charles  O.  G.  082502 
Cook,  Cllne  G  .083177. 
Cook,  Larry  J  .  083879 
Cooper,  William  T  ,  Jr  .  083178. 
Corbltt,  Bradley  G  .  082503. 
Corcoran,  Gordon  G    082504 
Cote,  Paul  R  ,.083695 


Cotton,  F^ed  A    082508, 
Coury.  David  G  ,  083179. 
Craddock,  Bo  F.  083180 
Cramer,  Rockwell  C  .  082511. 
Crandall.  John  D  .  083181. 
Crawford,  Jon  C,  083883 
Crosby.  Ben  G  ,  Jr  ,  083182. 
Crow,  Nathan  H..  083183 
Cullins.  Thomas  E  .  088638 
CTinnlngham,  Joe  N  ,  082516. 
Curtln,  Thomas  R.,  082517. 
Daley,  John  M  .  083185. 
DAmore,  Robert  E  ,  083184. 
Danielson,  Charles  O  ,  082519 
Danilek.  Donald  J  ,  083697 
Dfintzscher,  Etevld  D  .  083698. 
Daval),  Bernard  M  .083186 
Davis,  David  H  .  2d.  082522' 
Davis,  James  M  .  Jr  ,  083187. 
I>avls,  Joseph  M.  OB3188.    . 
Day,  Wayne  D  ,  083189 
DeBoeser,  Edward  V  .  Jr  .  083190. 
DeChant,  Joseph  M  ,  083191. 
DeChrlstopher,  Edward  P.,  2d,  082526 
DeJardin,  Donald  A..  083192. 
Deely.  John  R,  083193. 
Degen.  Robert.  083194 
Del  Rosso  J  .  082531 
Dellus.  Robert  D  ,  3d,  087726. 
Delumpa,  Felix  M,  082533 
Demyanenko,  Serge  P.  C  .  082536. 
Densford.  Charles  P.,  Jr  .  083195. 
Denson,  WUliam  A.,  083196 
Depew.  David  E.  083197 
Detlie,  Douglas  S  ,  083198 
Devens,  John  W  ,  083199. 
Dew,  Donald  L  .  082540. 
Dey.  Robert  A..  083200. 
DlMauro.  Philip  V.,  083201 
DlTommaso,  Joseph  M  .  083202 
Dixon,  Dana  R.  082543. 
Dodd,  Edwin  N,  Jr,  083203. 
Doggett.  George  B  .  082544 
Donovan,  Claude  B  .  3d.  083204. 
Donovan,  Robert  T  ,  083205. 
Doster,  David  A  ,  083891. 
Downing,  Edward  J  ,  Jr  ,  083206. 
Drlsko.  Melville  A  ,  Jr.,  083207. 
Duker.  Robert  P  ,  082552. 
Dus.  Stanley  E..  083208. 
Dykes,  John  M..  O83209. 
-    Easley,  Michael  F,  083210 
Eckert.  Ralph  E  .  082558. 
Edgar,  Charles  E.,  3d.  082559 
Edwards,  William  A..  083211. 
Eiber.  Robert  A..  082360. 
Eliot,  John  H.  083212. 
Elliott,  Norman  T..  083704. 
Emacio,  William  J.,  082562. 
Emmons.  James  E  .  Jr  .  083213. 
Ennis.  Harry  F  ,  082565. 
Evans.  John  G  ,  083214. 
Evans,  Joseph  A  .  083215 
Evans,  Roy  T.  3d  ,  083216. 
Eveleth,  Barry  P  ,  083217. 
Faiola,  Gennaro  J  ,  083219 
Fairall,  Richard  L  ,wO82570 
Farquharson,  William  R.,  Jr    083707. 
Parr,  Lorin  B  .  Jr  .  083220. 
Farrar.  Melvin  H  .  083221. 
Fee,  Gene  B..  Sr  ,  083898 
Fernandez,  Claude  E  ,  Jr    083222. 
Flnkenaur,  Robert  G  .  Jr  .  083223. 
Fischer,  Richard  W  .  083713. 
Fisher.  Eugene  A  .  083224. 
Flesher,  Franklin  A  .  092578. 
Porburger,  Thomas  V.,  082580. 
Forman.  Thomas  A  .  083225. 
Porney,  Donald  M  ,  083226. 
Forster,  Thomas  A  .  083227. 
Poster.  John  R..  082581. 
Pewter.  Robert  R  .  083228. 
Poulkes,  William  W.,  3d,  083229. 
Pov.  William  H..  082582. 
Prank.  Basil  E  .  082583. 
Franklin.  Richard  G  ,  083230, 
Prankoski,  Joseph  P  ,  083714. 
Pranks,  Francis  J.,  083231. 
Prick,  James^A.,  083232. 
Fulkerson,  Charles  W  ,  082589. 
Fyffe,  Carroll  M.,  082592. 


Gall,  Robert  P  ,  083233. 
Gammons.  Vance  S  ,  083903. 
Ganey.  William  O  ,  083234 
Garllck,  Richard  D  ,  083235. 
Garrison,  Darrold  D  ,  082597. 
Gauer.  Ralph  C  .  082698. 
OeU,  Richard  W  ,  083236. 
Gennaro,  Louis  B  ,  083237 
George.  John  D  .  Jr  ,  083238. 
Oiallourakia,  Bill  C  ,  083239. 
Olbbings.  Leslie  G  ,  083240 
Gillette,  William  P  ,  3d,  083241. 
Olngras,  Ronald  W  ,  083716 
Glssendaner.  William  E.,  Jr..  083907 
Giuliano.  Robert  W  .  083242. 
Glover,  Charles  W  .  Jr  ,  083243. 
Godbey,  James  A  .  083244 
Gongola,  Victor  J  .  083245 
Goodenough.  Fred  W  .  Jr  ,  083246. 
Goodfellow.  Richard  K  .  082608. 
Goodman.  Gordon  L  ,  083247. 
Goodman.  John  U  ,  082609 
Gordon,  Henry  J.,  083248. 
Gordy,  Terry  L  .  O83909 
Grabowskl.  Norbert  D.  082611 
Graf,  WlUlam  S  ,  083249 
Grande,  Alfred  F  ,  Jr  ,  08261&. 
Grassmyer.  Richard  L  ,  082614 
Graves,  Gary  P.,  083250 
Graves.  Richard  G,  083251. 
Gregg,  Noel  D,  091852. 
Grenier,  Donald  H  ,  082616 
Griffin  Turner  D.  Jr.  08325?. 
Griffith,  Warren  E  ,  2d.  082619 
Grimm  Rupert  E  .  083253. 
Groh,  Peter  J  ,  083254 
Groner.  Robert  R  .  082821. 
Groomes,  Benjamin  H  .  083911. 
Groves,  Richard  N  ,  083255. 

Guild.  William  E  ,  082625 

Gunderson.  Peter  G  .  083718. 

Gustltls.  Norman  L  .  083266. 

Gwathmey,  Lomax.  Jr  .  082628 

Hagler,  Jon  L  .  082633 

Hain.  Earl  L  .  082634. 

Hale.  Edward  G  ,  Jr  .  083257. 

Hall.  Fred  W  .  Jr  .  063258 

Hall,  George  M  .  Jr  ,  083259. 

Hall.  Harrell  G  ,  Jr  .  083260. 

Hall,  James  B.,  083261. 

Hallada,  Raphale  J..  082635 

Hallauer.  Donald  W..  Jr.,  082636. 

Halse,  David  L.,  082637. 

Hamilton,  Bruce  McC.  083262 

Hammond,  William  D  .  083913. 

Hankee,  James  H  ,  083263. 

Hanrahan,  David  G  ,  082639. 

Hardman,  Richard  W  ,  082641 

Harlem,  Prank  M  ,  Jr  ,  083364. 

Harrington.  David  B  .  082643. 

Harry.  William  L..  083265. 

Harvey.  TTiomas  H..  Jr  ,  083266. 

Hatch,  Alden  E  ,  084181. 

Hattler,  Robert  M  ,  083267. 

Haushill,  Paul  W..  083268. 

Hayden,  LeRoy  R  ,  Jr  ,  083269. 

Haynes,  Ashton  M..  Jr..  083270 

Helzmann.  William  A  .  3d,  083723. 

Hence.  Guy  R  .  082653. 

Henderson.  Joe  P..  083725. 

Hennlnger.  Kermlt  M.,  083271. 

Henry,  Malcolm  P  ,  082654. 

Hepner,  Theodore  W.,  083272. 

Herberger.  Kenneth  S..  083373. 

Herren.  John  D  .  083274 

Hidalgo,  Peter  D.,  083276. 

Hlgglns,  Robert  M  .  083276. 

Hill,  John  R  ,  Jr  .  083277. 

Hill.  Orland  K..  083278. 

Hilton,  Kenneth  R  ,  082661. 

Hlrata.  Richard  M  .  083279. 

Hlt<:hcock,  Walter  A.,  Jr..  083280. 

Hoag.  Phillip  C.  083923. 

Hock,  Nell  S..082662. 

Hoffman,  Francis  R  .  083730. 

Hofmann,  Robert  M..  083731. 

Hofstetter,  James  P.,  082664. 

Hoick,  Roy  A.  V.,  082666. 

Holecek.  John  P.,  083381. 

Horlbeck,  Albert  W  ,  082669. 

Hort,  John  H,  082670. 
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Howard.  Lee  N.,  089073. 
Howard.  Terence,  083282. 
Howley.  Dennis  C,  082671. 
Hoyem.  Slyvan  D  .  062672. 
Hruby,  Dale  B  ,  083283. 
Hubbard.  Harry  J.,  3d  .  083284. 
Hudson,  Ronald  E  ,  083286. 
Huff,  George  C  ,  083286. 
Hughes,  Robert  K  ,  084782. 
Hulcher.  George  R  .  082675. 
Hulsman,  Norljert  A  .  083287. 
Hunt,  Larry  H  ,  083289 
Hunton.  Eugene  R  ,  Jr  ,  082678. 
Husklnson.  Robert  R  ,  083290. 
Hussey.  George  E..  083291. 
Hutson.  Heyward  G  .  083292. 
Hutton.  Paul  C  ,  3d,  063293. 
Huyssoon,  John  W.,  Jr  .  083738. 
lacomlno,  Gennaro  J.,  083739. 
Ingram,  Elrlc  P  ,  082679. 
Irwin,  Allan  S.,  082680. 
Isaacson,  John  L.,  083294. 
Jackson.  Strube  J.,  083295. 
Jahn.  Harvey  R.,  Jr  ,  083296. 
Jasaltls,  Edward  J..  083397. 
Jaschen,  Daryl  G  ,  083298 
Jenkins,  Homer  B  .  3d.  083299. 
Jenkins,  Richard  J  .  Jr  .  082684. 
Jensen,  Blaine  P  ,  082685 
Johnson.  Bradley  J..  083300. 
Johnson.  Donald  L..  082689. 
Johnson.  Donald  W..  083301. 
Johnson.  Herbert  R  ,  083303. 
Johnson.  Hugh  P  .  083303. 
Johnston.  Alexander.  3d.  083304. 
Jones,  Billy  G  .  083933. 
Jones,  James  H.,  083305. 
Jones,  Lincoln.  3d.  063306. 
Jones,  Rollin  A  .  083741. 
Jordan,  James  P.,  083937. 
Julian.  Robert  H..  083307. 
Kagelelry,  Harry  Z  ,  082696. 
Kannlng,  James  R  ,  082703. 
Katz.  Joseph  J.,  083308. 
Kauffman,  Robert  R.,  083708. 
Kaufmann,  Reynold  W.,  082710. 
Kearney,  Robert  P.,  082711. 
Kelly.  Thomas  J..  083309. 
Kermedy,  Stanley  W  .  082714. 
Kernan.  James  J.,  083310. 
Kerns,  Earl  M  .  082716. 
Keyes.  Joseph  D  ,  083311. 
Kldwell,  Walter  E  .  082717. 
Kllburg.  Ronald  A..  082719. 
Klnzel,  Arthur  J..  082721. 
Kirk,  Mablon.  083312. 
Klrkegaard.  Martin  L..  083313. 
Klrkpa trick.  Roy  S..  083314. 
Kittelson.  Richard  E).,  083315. 
Kleinsmith,  Edgar  E  .  082727. 
Klempnow,  Paul  L.  J.,  083316. 
Klose,  Karl  R  .  082728. 
Kloekowski.  Richard  S  ,  083317. 
Knowlen,  Charles  B..  082729. 
Kolb.  Jerry  W.,  082732. 
Koemlder,  Gary  L.,  083318. 
Koster,  Brian  L..  083319. 
Krahn,  Wayne  E.,  086387. 
Kramp,  Harry  R.,  Jr.,  083320. 
Kreitz.  Rolf  B.,  089530. 
Krlsko,  John.  083743. 
Kulik,  Frederick  W.,  083321. 
Kusek.  Leonard  J  .  033322. 
Kyle.  David  S  .  0833:!3. 
LaGrassa,  Joseph  E..  087832. 
Laabs,  Robert  O..  082736. 
Lafayette,  Richard  J..  082737. 
Lager,  Kenneth  E..  C«3324. 
Lancaster,  George  N..  083325. 
Lane,  Glenn  A.,  083326. 
Lang,  Joseph  A.,  082741. 
Larson,  John  R.,  083r:27. 
Lawton,  George  C,  C83328. 
LeMere.  Charles  E..  0€3329. 
LeTowt,  Zlgmont  J.,  3d,  083330. 
Leary,  Donald  B.,    08:!744. 
Ledbetter,  Homer  P..  082747. 
Lee,  Phillip  A..  082749. 
Levasseur,  Julian  J..  Jr.,  083331. 
Lewis,  Jerome  C,  083332. 
Llcht,  WlUlam  R.,  082751, 


Llndqulat,  Robert  E  ,  083333. 
Lockwood.  William  L  ,  082756, 
Loffert,  John  W  ,  083334. 
Logan,  Lansing  P..  082757. 
Lohr,  Kenneth  A.,  083335. 
Long,  Raymond,  Jr.,  082759. 
Looney.  Thomas  C,  083336. 
Loughborough.  David  S.,  Jr..  083337. 
Lufkln.  Unwood  E  ,  082761. 
Luman,  Joseph  C.  Jr.,  083338. 
Lunde,  Henrlk  O..  082765, 
Lupi,  Joseph  A  .  083339. 
Lynch,  Richard  T..  083340. 
Lynne.  John  H..  083341. 
Lron,  Harold  C,  Jr.,  083342. 
MacLeod,  Albert  D..  083343.      . 
MacPhee,  John  T.,  082766. 
Mace.  Arthur  P..  083344. 
Madlgffh.  John  J..  3d.  083345. 
Maffla.  Paul  M.,  082768. 
Mahler,  Michael  D  ,  083346. 
Mailes,  Marten  D  .  083752. 
Major,  Richard  B..  0827G9. 
Makowskl,  Paul  083347. 
Mallska.  Thomas  P..  083348. 
Malone.  Lawrence  M  ,  083349. 
Manges.  Duff  O..  3d,  083350. 
Mangrum.  Harry  J,  Jr  .  082771. 
Manos,  John  P.,  083351. 
Marshall.  Willie  J..  083352. 
Martin,  Cary  W.,  083353. 
Martin.  Don.  Jr..  083354, 
Martin,  Joseph  E  ,  082776. 
Mason,  Alfred  R..  083355. 
Mason.  Thomas  M  .  083356. 
Mathews,  Billy  P.,  083357. 
Mathls.  Robert  N  .  083358. 
Matos.  Joseph  A.,  Jr  .  083754. 
Matsumoto.  Robert  J  ,  083359. 
Matthews,  Edward  W..  083360. 
Maxson.  Stanley  A  .  Jr..  083361. 
May,  Jack  C  ,  083362 
Mayer,  Frederick  F  ,  083363. 
McCaffrey,  William  J  .  083364. 
McCarthy.  Patrick  P..  090257. 
McCauley.  James  W..  Jr.,  083365. 
McCormack.  Leonard  R..  083366. 
McCray,  William  H.,  082784. 
McDermott,  Charles  I.,  083954. 
McDermott.  Thomas  C  .  082788. 
McDevitt.  ^pnald  T.,  082787. 
McDonflld-.  Larry  P.,  082788. 
McEwen,  Gary  N..  082790. 
McGrew.  Palmer,  2d,  083367. 
McHugh.  Thomas  E.,  082792. 
Mclntyre,  Stephen.  3d..  083955. 
McKay,  Lawrence  E..  Jr..  083957. 
McLaln,  David  P..  Jr..  084220. 
McLean,  Wllli.am  T..  083368. 
Mee.  Gregory  C.  083760. 
Meeks,  Ronald  C,  085213. 
Mellin,  James  P..  083369. 
Melott.  Robert  A..  083370. 
Melton,  William  T..  082801. 
Merrill.  Will  G.,  Jr.,  083371. 
Michael,  George  R.,  083372. 
Michael,  John  D..  083761. 
Mlgnano,  Bruce  P..  083373. 
Miles,  Prank  W..  083374. 
Miller,  Charles  A..  083375. 
Miller.  Milton  L..  083376. 
Miller,  Richard  L  .  082808. 
Miller.  Robert  H.,  083377. 
Miller.  Robert  L..  082809. 
Miller,  William  R.   083378. 
Millspiugh,  Peter  E.,  083379. 
Mln,  Kellet  I.,  082812. 
Mlraglla.  Joseph  S.,  082813. 
Mitchell.  Gerald  C,  Jr.,  083380.      , 
Moentmann,  Dwain  T..  083381. 
Montgomery.  Kenneth  H.,  083383. 
Moore,  Charles  F  ,  083963. 
Moore,  Charles  S..  083383. 
Moore   Olin  J..  083384. 
Moore,  Robert  J..  083385: 
Morgan.  Hugh  W.,  083386. 
Morgan,  James  B..  083387. 
Morgan,  Thomas  D.,  083388. 
Morrison,  John  W..  083389. 
Mosby,  Robert  LaR.,  083835. 
Moscatelll,  Robert  G.,  083390. 


Murphy.  William  I.,  083391. 
Myers.  Samuel  L.,  Jr.  083392. 
Nabors,  William  T..  084237. 
Nadal,  Ramon  A.,  2d.  083393. 
Nail,  Prank  M,^  082835 
Nakasato,  Gorge  I..  082836 
Nardl,  Anthony  P.,  083394. 
Nelson,  George  R.,  082839. 
Nelson.  Louis,  082840. 
Nelson.  Ola  R.   083395.  ♦ 

Nelson.  Richard  E.,  082842. 
Nldever,  David  P.,  083396. 
Novak,  Jerry  R.,  083965. 
Nowak.  John  A.,  083397. 
Nuffer,  Frederick  L    Jr..  083398. 
Nun.  John  B  .  083399 
Nydam.  David  A  .  082848. 
Oakes.  William  H.,  087575. 
Oakley   Osborne  C.  083966. 
Obarr,  Gerald  L.,  083400. 
Obcrg,  Dick  S.,  083402. 
Oolke.  Karl  E  ,  083403. 
Of  gant,  Edwin  I.,  Jr.,  083404. 
Olson,  Ronald  C,  083405. 
O'Quinn.  Garland  DeL.,  Jr.,  083401. 
Ordway.  Roderic  E  .  083406. 
Orr,  Thomas  L,  083407. 
Osterlund,  John  R  ,  083969. 
Owen,  Benjamin  P  ,  082858. 
Oxford.  Clyde  E.,  082859. 
Oxrieder.  Charles  H.,  083408. 
Packard,  Bruce  S.,  083409. 
Paes.  Joseph  A  ,  083410. 
Painter,  Keith,  082881. 
Palladino,  Donald  J..  083411. 
Palme,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  087580. 
Palmer,  John  L.   083412. 
Papa,  Joseph,  082863. 
Parker,  William  L..  0834I3. 
Parks.  William  R.,  083414. 
Parrls,  Thomas  G  ,  Jr..  082888. 
Parsons.  William  D..  083415. 
Payne.  Garth  H.,  Jr..  083416. 
Pearsall.  Max  G.,  083417. 
Peck.  James  W.  083418. 
Pedersen.  Millard  L.,  083419. 
Pellegrini.  Benjamin  J  ,  083420. 
Penczer.  Peter  A..  083421. 
Pensiera,  Alexander  J..  083422. 
Perreault,  Lawrence  P.,  083423. 
Perregaux.  Paul  A.,  083768. 
Peters,  John  W..  083424. 
Peters.  Richard  K..  082871. 
Petersen.  Donald  R.  082872. 
Pickett,  John-  H..  Jr.,  086632. 
Plagcman.  Robert  C,  082878. 
Plaue,  Walter  M..  083425. 
Pointer.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  083426. 
Powell,  Colin  L.,  083771. 
Powers,  Davles  R.,  083427. 
Priestly.  Neal  M.,  082888. 
Prunltsch.  Karl  P.   083428. 
Pryor,  Philip  A.,  083429. 
Puscheck,  Herbert  C,  83430. 
Putnam,  John  D..  083773. 
Ramsden.  James  H..  083431. 
Rave,  Jolin  S.,  083432. 
Raymond.  John  A.,  083433. 
kector,  Zane  K..  083434. 
Reed.  Leo  G.  089582. 
Regel,  ThDmas  J.   082890. 
Rehmert.  Colby  D.,  082900. 
Reich.  Charles  J..  Jr.,  082901. 
Reid,  LorenD..  083435. 
Reldy.  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  083436. 
Rellly,  John  P.,  083437. 
Relnert.  John  E.,  083775. 
Reiser,  Andre  K.,  083776. 
Rejmard.  Richard  L.   083438. 
!■    Reynolds,  William  M.,  083439. 
Rhodes,  Robert  G  ,  083440. 
Rice.  Charlie  W.,  082905. 
Richards,  Gene  M.,  090424 
Rlggan,  Raymond  B  .  Jr  ,  083441. 
Riley,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  082907. 
Rivera,  Frank  T,  082909. 
Roberson,  Richard  W.,  082910. 
Roberts,  Donald  J.,  083448. 
Robertson,  ClolnO.,  083444. 
Robertson,  George  R.,  083445. 
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Robinson,  Kelly  E  ,  083446 
Robinson.  Richard  A.,  Jr  ,  082916. 
Roche   David.  082918 
Rcdenberg.  Louis  B  .  Jr  .  083447. 
Rc-e,  John  H  .  Jr  .  083448 
Rc-emer,  Richard  O  .  081826 
Romeo.  Leo  V  .  O82920 
Rcosma.  Garret  G  .  083449. 
Rcosma.  William  A  ,  083450 
Rcss.  Jimmy  D  ,  082924 
Riipprecht,  Dennis  A  .  083451. 
Saint.  Crosbie  E  .  083452 
Sallng.  Nell  E  .  Jr  ,  082931. 
Salisbury.  Alan  B  .  083453. 
Sampson.  John  B  ,  083454. 
Sands.  Thomas  A  ,  083455. 
Sato.  Raymond  K  .  082936. 
Sauer.  Charles  E  .  083780. 
Savage.  Leslie  H  .  082937 
Savage.  William  F  .  082938 
Scales.  Eugene  J    083456 
Scatterday,  Phillip  B  .  082939. 
Schaffer.  John  A  .  083457. 
Scherman.  Francis  J  .  082942. 
Schmlth.  Albert  T  .  083783 
Schneider.  John  W  .  Jr  .  083458 
S<-homburg.  August.  Jr  ,  083987. 
S<-honberger,  Paul  T.,  083459. 
Schonberger,  Richard  C  .  083460. 
Schurta.  Gerald  P  .  083461. 
Schwar.  Joseph  H  .  Jr..  083462. 
Schwarzbauer.  Joseph  W,'082947. 
Scott.  Franklin  D..  08398©. 
Scott.  Richard  L  .  08892t. 
Seaman,  Andrew  M  .  083848 
Sedgwick.  Douglass  A  .  (363463 
Seeburger.  George  W  .  qp3787. 
Seidl.  George  F  .  Jr  .  08^951. 
Sellers.  Roger  L  .  082953 
Seltzer.  James  E  .  083464. 
Senn.  Robert  W  .  082954 
SennelT,  James  C  .  082955 
Serchak.  William  E  ,  083465. 
Sewall,  John  O   B    083466. 
Shaute.  Joseph  J  ,  083788. 
Shea.  Joseph  A.,  083467 
Shedd.  Harry  L  .  Jr  .  083468 
Shepard,  William  J  ,  2d,  083469. 
Shepherd.  Donald  E..  083993 
Shepherd.  William  A  ,  083470. 
Shetler.  John  D  ,  083471 
Shimerda.  John  H  .  083472. 
Short.  Ronnie  D  .  083473. 
Shrader.  Cecil  L  .  083474. 
Shun.  Larry  L  .  083475 
Shunk.  Peter.  083476 
Sibbald.  John  R  .  082963. 
Sibert,  George  W  ,  083477. 
Sigler.  James  M  ,  083478 
Sigurski.  Marius  S  ,  083479. 
Simmers.  Richard  A  ,  083480. 
Slsler.  Delmar  R  .  082969. 
Skirka.  George  W  .  082970.     ^ 
Skroback.  Andrew  E  .  083791. 
Slezak,  Donald  J  .  082971. 
Sliman.  Thomas  J  .  082972. 
Smith.  Anthony  A  .  083481. 
Smith.  David  C.  082973. 
Smith.  Fred.  0829'M 
Smith.  Harold  R  .  082976. 
Smith.  Richard  L    083482. 
Smith;  Roland  McF  .  082979. 
Smith.  Stephen  L  .  082981 
Smith.  Theodore  F  .  083483. 
Smith,  Thomas  K  ,  083484. 
Solvln.  Howard.  082986 
Sowell.  Lewis  C.  Jr  .  082988 
Spencer.  Floyd  B  .  Jr  .  08348,5. 
Sptirlock.  Lon  A  .  2d  ,  083486. 
Spurrier.  Robert  E.  082994. 
Squier.  Jack  E  ,  089614. 
Stahlman.  John  W.,  083795. 
Stanton,  James  D  ,  083487. 
Staples.  Frederick  B  .  086806. 
Stender,  Curtis  R  .■'083488. 
Stenzel,  George  O  .  Jr  .  082997, 
Stevens,  David  R  .  082999. 
Stevens.  Lvnn  H  .  083000 


\ 


Stevens.  Thomas  E  . 
Stieber.  Joachim  W 


Jr  .  083489. 
,  083797. 


Stllson,  Vernard  McC  ,  Jr..  083490. 
Stxxldard,  David  T  ,  083004. 
Stone,  John  B  ,  083491. 
Stoner.  Clifford  D.   084002. 
Strltzlnger,  Frederick  O..  5th,  083492. 
Sturm,  John  A.,  OajOOQ. 
Sukalskl.  Mitchel  V  .  083010. 
Sulllnger,  Carl  W  ,  083493. 
Sutherland.  John  R..  Jr..  083494 
Svenson,'  Alfred.  083014. 
Swanson.  David  W  .  083495. 
Talley.Earl  H.  083017 
Tallgren.  Robert  W  .  083496 
Teeter.  Charles  E  .  083497. 
Terpstra.  John  J  .  Jr..  087637. 
Thamasett.  OttoJ    083498. 
Theibert.  Jude  J  .  083499 
Thomas,  John  F  ,  083022. 
Thomas.  Richard  E..  083500. 
Tliompson.  Thomas  M  ,  Jr.,  083501 . 
Thornhili.  John  W  ,  084007 
Tilley.  James  N  ,  Jr  .  083502. 
Tlrrc,  Joseph- C.  Jr..  083503. 
Toal.  Alonzo  R  .  083026 
Todd.  Robert  W.,  083027. 

ToftxTj-,  Charles  N.,  083504 
Tomlinson,  Raymond  F  R    O83505. 

Trabert,  Richard  F.,  083506. 

Tredway.  Robert  N  .  083507 

Trtimbull,  Hugh  H.,  Jr..  083508. 

Turgeon.  Gareth  M..  083805. 

Turner.  Ronald  D  .  083509. 

Tuttle.  William  G  T..  Jr..  083510. 

Upchurch,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  083036. 

VanFleet.  Townsend  A..  083512. 

VanMeter.  Harold  C  .  084014. 

Vanture.  Paul  D..  083513. 

Vaughn.  Valentine  W.,  087959 

Victorlne.  Clifford  D..  Jr  .  083514 

Vinson.  Paul  H  .  Oa3041. 

Waddell,  Roger  W  ,  083515 

Wafer,  William  J  .  083516 

Wagner,  Michael  P  .  083517 

Walker.  Donald  G..  083047. 

Waller.  James  E  .  083519. 

Wands.  Robert  E    083053. 

Ward.  Wallace  W  .  083520. 

Warren,  Rufford.  083055. 

Waskowicz.  Franc  is"  A..  083521. 

Webb.  Richard  B  .  083522. 

Webster.  Garah  L  .  088224. 

Weckel.  Edward  C  .  083523. 

Wees,  George  G..  083524. 

Weis.  James  H..  083525 

Weisto,  John  A..  083064 

Wentworth.  Eugene  G..  Jr.,  083526. 

Wessel.  James  R  ,  083527. 

Wharton.  Terrance  D  ,  083065. 

White,  Robert  H..  083067. 

Whltham.  John  E  .  083810. 

Whorton,  Ronald  E  ,  083069. 

Wiese.  Robert  D  .  083070. 

Wlldey.  James  R  .  083528. 

Williams,  Donald  R  ;  083529. 

Williams.  John  B  ,  083530. 

Williamson.  Donald  R.,  083811. 

Williamson.  Nell  S..  3d,  083531. 

Willis.  James  S  .  Jr.,  083532. 

Wilson.  Donald  E  ,  083533. 

Wilson,  Richard  A..  083813. 

Wilting.  John  T.,  083076. 

Winchell,  Albert  B  .  083814. 
Winder,  Richard  C  .  Jr  .  083077. 
Wmslow,  John  E..  085804. 
Wist,  Fred  C  .  083079.  " 
Wittenberg,  Kenneth  J..  084299. 
Wofford.  Milton  R.,  083534. 
Wollerton,  Charles  V  ,  083081. 
Woods.  Rex  J..  083084. 
Wootten.  Lawrence  E  .  083086. 
Worsham.  Branch  A..  Jr.,  083535. 
Wrubel,  Israel,  083536. 
Wyatt,  Sterling  W.,  083537. 
Yarbrough,  Ralph  G.,  091729. 
Yasunaga,  Charles  M.,  Jr  ,  083089. 
Yaun,  William  W  ,  Jr  ,  083090. 
Yazzollno.  Peter  V.,  083091. 
York,  Michael  W  ,  083538. 
Yurlck,  George  W  ,  083539 
Zlmmer,  Gerald  H  ,  Jr  .  083640. 
Zwick,  Barry  M  ,  083541. 


To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Lane.  Betty  J..  L.688. 
To  be  first  lieutenant,  Medical  Service  Corps 

Barden.  Regginlal  R  ,  083849. 

Black.  Edward  J..  Jr  ,  085724. 

Brooks,  Benjamin  A.,  085731. 

Dickson,  Richard  C,  082317. 

Prake.  Howard  J..  082684. 

Hembree.  Calvin  S  ,  091267 

Herek,  Robert  L.,  083728 

Hersey,  WllUarn  J  .  Jr..  09*604 

Lltman.  Leon  H  .  088791 

McGough.  Sammy.  087560 

McMahon.  Robert  P  ,  089255. 

Rlordan.  Michael  W  ,  083442. 

Sou'er.  John  R..  082987. 

Sperandlo,  John  R.,  082992 

Steele.  Billy  D  ,  086812. 

Uemura,  Edward  H..  083033. 

To    be    first    lieutenant     Army    Nurse    Corps 

McKinney.  Janet  L  .  N2985 
Miles,  Marcla  E..  N3024 

The  following-named  persoiui  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer.  In 
the  grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284.  3285.  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


Perry. 
079644 


Harry    E     (Medical   Service   Corps  i 


To    be    second    lieutenant 


Glynn,  Michael  G. 
085753. 


( Medical  Service  Corps  • , 


To    be    second 


lieutenant , 
Corps 


Medxcal    Service 


Short,  Edward  A.  (Infantry),  088204. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283,  3284,  3285.  3286,  3287,  and 
3288: 

To    be    major 

Anderson.  Leonard  O..  01294075. 
Udclalre,  Robert  K  ,  Ol  167879. 
To    be    captain 

Miller.  Prank  C.  Jr..  01881674. 
Roeder.  Harold  W  .  Ol 892224 
Sanders.  Curtis  M  ,  Jr  .  01873868. 
Smith.  Robley  W..  02096720. 

To   be   first    lieutenant 
Campbell,  William  R  ,  04075354. 
Dillon.  Donald  D.,  05503358 
Doollng.  Stephen  V  ,  04051379. 
Freeman,  Bobby  H  ,  05202479. 
Hart,  Roxie  R.,  05310756. 
Hofl,  Rodger  L  ,  04077013. 
Husted.  Prank  R  ,  04063133. 
Jost,  Leland  R  ,  O55040I8. 
Kaufman.  Raymond..  Jr  .  04075417. 
Montgomery.  James  D  .  Jr  .  04072173. 
Roth,  Thomas  J..  04073194. 
Sorensen.  Gary  A  ,  05700448. 
Stewart.  Kelly  E  .  04068913. 
Tracy.  Charles  J  .  04040630. 
Walker.  Orien  J  ,  Jr  .  O4067106.' 
Zarcb.  Alan  R..  05300269. 

To  be  second  lieuteruint 
Abramson.  Allen  C  .  05506477. 
Barr.  Grady  W  .  05403174. 
Brown,  Larry  D.  06506909. 
Carson.  Robert  A.,  05507260. 
Coyne,  John  F..  Jr.,  05307064. 
Cramer,  Ronald  P.,  05000351. 
Davis,  Alexander  D.,  O540I912. 
Denzler,  Ancll  L  .  06304314. 
Freeman.  Monroe  E.,  Jr..  08205737. 
Grob,  Richard  R  ,  05211699. 
Huse.  Warren  D..  05006620. 
Irvine,  Michael  M  ,  Jr  .  05208388. 
Roger.  Ronald  G  .  05506539. 
Lewis.  Tedd  M  ,  05401634. 
Malo,  Armand  E.,  05005212. 
Miles,  Elwyn  C  ,  Jr.,  06004620. 
Nichols,  WlUiam  B  ,  05402775. 
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Peeler,  Charles  E  ,  05304253 
Tewksbury.  Arthur  E,  05206911. 
Thomas,  Jerry  A..  0531X)54 
Thornton,  Tommy  W,,  05506838. 
Van  Horn.  James  E  ,  05309202. 
Williams.  Phillip  J..  O5001 142. 
Wolstenholme,  Donald  E  .  05307424 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283.  3384.  3285.  3286. 
3287.  3288.  3289.  3290.  3291,  3292.  3293.  and 
3294. 

To  be  major.  Chaplain 
Sterling.  Edward  A  .  HI.  0465975. 
To  be  major.  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
Pierce.  Donald  L,  0953798. 

To  be  major.  Mvdical  Corps 
DeVlto.  Nicholas  J.,  01715037. 

To  be  captain.  Am  y  Nurse  Corps 

Heckman.    Edna    M  .    N900588. 
Tauroney.  Teresa   J  .  N902225. 

To  be  captain.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

King.  Ward  D  .  099595.'.. 

To  be  captain.  Kedical  Corps 

Cape.  Richard  F  .  022W894. 
Flchtner.   John   Z  .   Of207481. 
Vila-Balzac,   Gllberto.   01888739. 

To  be  first  lieittenar.t.  Army  Medical     ^ 
Specialist  Corps 

Brown.   Elolse   A.   J100303. 
Fritsch.   Ann   D  ,   M2993. 
Thomi>6on.   Margaret   B.  M3071. 

To    be   first    lieutenant.   Army   Nurse   Corpx 

.  Lyke.   Elizabeth   M.   N2291557. 
Slewltzke.  Connie  L.   N2292183. 
Yoder,   Dolores   E  .   Nt'02836. 

To  be  first   lieutenant.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Brannen.  Barney  L  .  Jr..  02299800. 
Gill.  David  M  .  02299898.. 
Green.  James  L..  02295774. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Xfedical  Corps 

Belknap.  Harold  R    Jr. 
Campbell,  Jatnes  A  .  02300483. 
Campbell.  Selma  R  .  05301087. 
Daus.  Arthur  T  .  Jr    05203251. 
Doollttle.  William  H  .  02285055. 
Edwards.  Adrian  L..  O'2300501. 
Enloe.  Leslie  J  ,  02300461. 
Facer,  James  C.  02298140. 
Hamaker.  William  R  ,  05209214. 
Jones.  Grah.-un  P  .  02298146. 
J        Krank.  Daniel  F.  05703586. 
LaNoue.  Alclde  M  .  05003734. 
Larson.  Alvln  L..  O550D215. 
Loeser,  Louis  I..  04061748 
Lyon.  Cliarles  M  .  3d,  04065749. 
Mllo,  Anton  P  L  .  O40<;8183. 
Mitchell.  David  P  .  02)00516. 
Morgan  Donald  W.,  04068724. 
Murch.  Robert  P..  O2300636. 
Olsen,  Earl  R..  04060762 
Rogers.  John  T..  Jr..  02298134. 
Sanders.  Daniel  T.,  02300514. 
Taylor.  David  M..  02300639. 
Therlng.  Harlan  R..  02298277. 
Warrender,  Charles  L.  04059987. 
'      Young.  Prank  C.  Jr..  04075846. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corps 
Davidson,  David  E  ,  Jr..  02297846. 
;  To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Balkema.  Sarah  A..  N2296639. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 
Corps 
DuVall,  Ward  B.,  III.  05309952. 
Smathers,  James  B  .  05300259. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 


and  corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

To  be  second  lieutenant,  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Campbell,  Michael  L.   Marcy,  Iva  L. 
Garrett,  Thomas  C.       Metz,  Robert  T. 
HajTnan.  Robert  H.       Slelmach,  Jerry  J. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285.  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 


Anderson.  Carl  R. 
Azelborn.  Nicholas  A. 
Baggot.  James  M.,  Jr. 
Bnkkeby,  William  M, 

Jr. 
Batdorf.  Richard  L. 
Bavls.  Robert  J.,  Ill 
Beal,  Patrick  G. 
Becking.  Ernest  A. 
Bentz.  William  A. 
Bernler,  Ralph  D 
Blanks.  James  I..  Jr. 
Bond.  John  C. 
Bramwell.  Jerry  Lr 
Brelthaupt,  Charles 

C  .  Jr 
Br  Ice.  Harvey  R. 
Brlckell.  James  E. 
Brodcrlck.  Robert  A. 
Buckland.  Lauren  O. 
Buchlcr.  William  P. 
Cameron.  Ralph  G. 
Chamberlln,  Charles 

S..  Jr. 
Chandler.  Charles  E. 
Chlnn,  Mitchell  E. 
Conerly,  Jerry  M. 
Coughlin,  James  P. 
Cuttell.  Dee  E. 
Davis,  James  R. 
Deem.  William  B. 
Drinkard.  Lawrence 

W. 
Dwluell.  Richard  E. 
Emmcrt.  Richard  W. 
Englert.  Dennis  M. 
Feuerbacher,  Charles 

£. 
Fischer.  William  L. 
Floyd.  Peter  W. 
Fluer.  Larry  L. 
Fogarty.  Frank  P 
Pong,  Richard  X. 
Foreman.  Leroy  F. 
Freltas.  Donald  L. 
French.  Larry  T. 
Prldie.  Alvln  B. 
Fulghum.  Joe  R.,  Jr. 
Puller,  Wayne  W. 
Gaines.  Robert  S. 
Gjording.  Jack  S. 
Goodman.  Lawrence 

E. 
Gowln.  Malcom  J. 
Greenhaw.  Herman 

H,  Jr. 
Grosskurth.  Alfred  J. 
Hamilton.  Thomas  C. 
Hansen,  Robert  L. 
Harrell,  Charles  J. 
Henderson,  Lyle  S. 
Henley,  Emmett  H. 
Hickey,  William  J..  Jr 
Hlnton,  Richard  J. 
Hunter.  James  S. 
Jackson,  Joseph  M. 
Jacob.  Ken  A. 
Jenks.  James  S. 
Joelson.  John  R. 
Jones,  Philip  R. 
Kasber.  IStonald  R. 

In  the 


Kautz.  Edward  P. 
Keavy.  Robert  G. 
Kenefick,  Francis  J. 
King.  Jacky  L. 
Kirk,  Thomas  H. 
Koenlg.  Lawrence  R. 
L:iske.  Lawrence  J. 
Lees.  Dennis  C. 
Lemaster.  Dennis  C. 
Marshall.  Kenneth  E. 
McClure.  Phillip  E. 
McFarland,  John  A., 

Jr. 
MrdTanahan,  Richard 

E.    '^ 
McGuckin.  Mack  R 
McPherson,  Benjamin 

J. 
Mehn,  Adam,  Jr. 
Miles.  Richard  A. 
Mills.  Terry  L. 
Mitchell.  James  N. 
Mitchell.  James  R. 
Norrls.  David  M. 
Oda.  Stanley  Y. 
Olszewski.  John  P. 
Osburn.  Gerald  G. 
Phelps.  Wllford  A. 
Pike.  Richard  E. 
Pocock,  Fred  R. 
Randall,  Noel  C.  W. 
Ray,  Ernst  R. 
Remen,  Donald  J. 
Ruggles.  Robert  M. 
Rush.  Terry  J. 
Salkl.  Owen  H. 
Sandell.  Edward  T., 

Jr. 
Sells.' Richard  T. 
Sewell,  Gerald  L. 
Shin.  Stanley  P.  J. 
Jr    Short   Robert  W. 
Slagglte,  Stephan  M. 
Smith,  Donald  W-  A. 
Smith.  Ernest  C. 
Smith.  Richard  P. 
Smith,  Ted  H. 
Sorensen.  Wayne  R 
Stewart.  James  H. 
Sweet,  John  W. 
Takamlya.  Paul  K 
Tate.  Arthur  W..  Jr. 
Taubenhelm,  Gordon 

R. 
Taylor.  Stephen  R. 
Teel,  Kenneth  L. 
Tliompson,  James^D. 
Tolin,  Douglas  L.  " 
Tovey,  Wcldon  R. 
Traugott.  David  A. 
Ude,  Vernon  C. 
Upton.  George  S. 
VanStee,  James  P. 
Vurlumls,  Chris  C. 
Ward.  Michael 
Wasserburger.  John  J. 
Williams.    Robert    L. 

Jr. 
Wong.  Walter  K.  Y.  N. 
Wulf.  Richard  L.  H. 

Air  Force 


Tlie  following  persons  for  app>olnlment  In 
the  Regular'  Air  Force  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 


title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

To  be  captains,  USAF  {Medical) 
Fred  L.  Burkhart.  AO3079144. 
Mark  G.  Carroll.  Jr..  AO3076258. 
Richard  S.  Poster,  AO3077213. 
Frank  W.  Hayes.  AO3090172. 
George  O.  Lewis,  AO3088914. 
James  O.  Sanders.  AO3079161. 
Herbert  L  Skogland.  Jr..  AO3079215. 
David  S.  Wiltsie.  AO2246805. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Dental) 
Terence  H.  Purman.  AO3043710. 
Jack  P.  Jans.  AO3000417. 
Raymond  A.  KoF)czyk.  AO3045481. 

To  be  captain   USAF  (chaplain) 
Vincent  D.  Sievers.  AO3088310. 

To  be  captain.  USAF  {Judge  Advocate^ 
Nell  Kasdan,  AO2234006 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  (Medical) 
RavTnond    H.    Pitz-Randolph.    AO3075307. 
Hem-y   W.   Foster.  AO3090300. 
David   R.   Jones.   AO3075313. 
George  E.  Randall.  AO3089823. 
Perry  T.  Roberts,  AO3078107. 
Charles  S.  Thurston.  AO3075296. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF   (Dental) 

Edward  P.  Simon,  Jr. 

Ernest  D.  Svensson,  AO2239028. 

To  be  first   lieutenants,  USAF   {Medical 

Service) 
William  J.  Colley.AO3079157  ^ 

Constantine  A.  Rlcciardl.  AO3078162. 

To   be   first    lieutenant,    USAF    {'Veterinary) 
David  Wise   A02239885. 

To    be   first    lieuten(^nts.    USAF    (Judge 

Advocate) 
Charles  E.  Borle.  AO3102743. 
William  M.  Cooke.  A03 102746.  t 

Walter  G.  Fenerty.  AO3067226. 
Howard  K.  Smith.  AO3003195. 
William  O.  Treacy.  AO3060522. 

To    be   second    lieutenants,    USAF    {Met'ical 
Service ) 

Lamar  Johanson,  AO3073368. 
John  E.  Murphy,  AO3083899. 
Fred  L.  Witzgall.  AO3090110. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  ol 
,  the  Air  Force. 

To  be  majors 

Dycus  A.  Murray.  A0767335. 

Glenn  A.  Profitt,  AO735208. 

Richard  M.  Sakakida.  AO1899409. 

To  be  captains 

John  Dervishlan.  Jr..  AO3025577. 
Thomas  S.  Doane.  AO3017697. 
Meyer  Ellins.  AC1999379. 
Robert  A.  Glovins,  AO3024988. 
Toklo    Harada,    AO3015783. 
George  V.  Hogan.  AO3012664. 
Prank  R.  Hunslcker.  AO3014494. 
William  A.  Ingersoll.  A02234532. 
George  R.  James,  AO3016906. 
Ray  H.  Janes.  Jr..  AO3013757. 
Leroy  C.  Johnson.  AO3007456. 
Robert  W.  Lacy.  AO3014036. 
Herbert  S.  Lamb.  AO3007480. 
John  R.  Llndley.  AO3017635. 
Donald  MacLeod.  Jr..  AO3025595. 
Charles  H.  Martin.  AO3024679. 
Leo  J.  May.  AO3025215. 
Doctor  S.  Morrlsey.  AO3014110. 
Michael  P.  Pomatto.  AO3025334. 
Jack  C.  Rasor.  A022 19340. 
John  I.  Riggs.  Jr..  A02253759, 
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Lawrence  E    Smith,   AO3025480. 
Nicholas    Theochares,    AO3008293. 
Carl  G.  WelB,  AO3017671. 
Rc'bert   M.   Winn.  AO3025613. 
Charles  U.  Wood.  AO301639*. 
Alan  J.  Wright.  AO3013612. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

George  B   Aaron.  AO3082806. 
I>elbert  R.  Ackley,  AO3082655. 
Jinuny  A   Almazan.  AO3083065. 
William  H   Anderson.  AO3085062. 
John  Baird    AO3080335. 
Kenneth  W.  Baisden.  AO3087569. 
Duane  A    Baker    AO30735T8. 
Joseph  K    Barker.  AO3071961. 
Charles  B   Beagle.  AO3083190. 
Marshall  K   Becker,  AO30712121. 
Robert  J   Beier,  AO3084768. 
Ronald  H    Belcher,  AO3073756. 
Johnny  L.  Bere.  AO3073960. 
Ted  S.  Besh.  Jr  .  AO3080608 
FraatusN   Bishop,  AO307l9;9. 
H  :ger  n    Bishop    AO3084775, 
Wayne  BUhell,"AO3084857. 
Walter  D   Black  III.  AO3074203. 
Paul  E.  Blair.  AO3069493, 
Claude  C    Blanch,  AO3072084. 
I>5nald  E    BUnn,  AO3083601. 
Carl  \V.  Blough,  AO3070788, 
Joseph  F,  Boland,  AO3047705.    . 
Samuel  J   Boles,  Jr  .  AO3074486. 
John  C.  Bonnette.  AO3084898. 
Delwin  K.  B^pp.  AO3073871. 
Andrew  G.  Borden,  Jr..  A03C67434. 
Gerr.ld  F  Bourgeois.  AO3072896. 
Clifton  E.  Boyd.  AO3070706, 
Gerald  E  Bozeman,  AO3074443. 
Edgar  A  Bradley,  AO3051923. 
Mitchell  H    Bradley,  AO3073620. 
Bernard  J   Broske.  AO30a2853. 
Frederick  B.  Buonl,  AO3073172. 
WiUUm  R   Burre.=s,  Jr.,  AO3074489. 
Charles  W.  Busscy.  Jr.,  AO3074490^ 
John  F.  Butcher.  AO3082530, 
David  J.  Carls.  AO3072005. 
Harold  E,  Carson,  Jr..  AO3072171. 
Donald  M   Carter.  3074448, 
Joseph  J  Centofantl.  AO3073041. 
Gerald  A,  Channell.  AO3084622. 
Michael  P   Charles.  AO3073944, 
Garv  \V   Chrlstensen.  AO3082812. 
Neai  F,  Chrlstensen.  AO3074386. 
Frank  J.  Christy,  AO3083520. 
Emmet  H  Clair.  AO3074449. 
Chester  G.  Clark.  AO3074533. 
Edwin  H  Clark,  AO3080885, 
Frank  R.  Clark  IV.  AO3072318. 
Franklin  D.  Clark.  AO3071322. 
Robert  R.  Clark.  AO3082657. 
Douglas  M   Clements.  AO3071638. 
J   Dudlev  Colcord,  AO3074104. 
Robert  E.  Coldwater.  AO30a3072. 
James  B.  Collins.  Jr..  AO3082990. 
Thomas  S.  Collins.  AO3084303. 
William  W.  Cohl»e.  AO3083793. 
JoaephT?.  Copeland.  AO3073595. 
Thurman  D.  Cothran.  Jr  .  AO3084705. 
Charles  B.  Qowden.  AO30a2884, 
Jacques  J  jtrepp^I.  A03a71779. 
J   Marcus  Crow.  AO3074249. 
Alan  M,  Curtis,  AO3083204. 
Gomer  C.  Custer  AO3082fa38. 
Warren  G   Da  vies.  AO3085293. 
John  R   Day.  A'''30t  "771. 
Ri(>hmond  Dean  II,  AO3083481, 
Wtliam  A   DeLoa  h    J'  .  AO3074366. 
Datld  A.  DifTende!  f-  r.  AO3083850. 
Bob^  G.  Dolan.  A"^  3084290. 
Robert  C,  Dolby,  AO3084670. 
Frederick  F.  Dose,  AO3083753, 
McCleary  A   Douglas.  AO3084364. 
Michael  T  Dowell.  AO30716e7. 
Laurence  R  Downey.  AO3074425. 
Wayne  E  Downing.  AO3083394. 
Donald  H  Du!T.  AO3084623, 
^  Darren  R  Dunlop.  AO3072158. 
James  P  Dwver.  AO308C681. 
Douglas  S  Earle,  AO3073299. 
Earl  D   Ebersole,  AO3074546. 
John  R  Edwards,  Jr  .  AO3029829, 
Charles  E  Ehrenfried.  AO3073004. 


James  M  Eller.  AO3082687. 
Roger  W.  Engebretson,  AO3071566. 
Delmar  L  English,  AO3055838. 
Nicholas  Kremita,  AO3072173. 
Gregory  A.  M  Etzel,  AO3072748. 
Gerald  Everson .  AO307405 1 . 
Clarence  J,  Ewald,  AO3070713. 
Robert  H  Felstul,  AO3072806. 
Joseph  S  Ford  II.  AO3073807. 
John  G^  Forrest.  Jr..^AO3071814. 
Frairi^^^ox,  Jr..  AO3054950. 
Jam*Jir.  Prank.  AO3073771. 
Dan  W.  Freeman.  AO3083796. 
Allan  M.  Friedman.  AO3073360. 
Leslie  I,  Fujlmoto  AO3084002. 
Wallace  J.  Gaber,  AO3085172. 
Robert  F,  Gaffney.  AO3039824. 
Gerald  A.  Gardner,  AO3083 194. 
Robert  F,  qardner,  AO3073230. 
Merlln>-Gaylord.  AO3072863, 
Richard  C.  Gerhardt,  A02226671. 
Terry  A.  Gettelman,  AO3082592. 
James  B,  Gllbreath.  AO3074367. 
Thomas  J,  Gill,  AO3074518. 
Alfred  N,  Glovlne,  Jr  .  AO3074414. 
William  H.  Glendennlng.  AO3083312. 
Edward  H.  Goldberg,  III,  AO3071615. 
Robert  T.  Golly.  AO3070055. 
Ben  I.  Gomez,  AO3(J71022. 
Benjamin  F.  Good. ^03071572. 
Harry  A.  Goodall.  AO3087796. 
Richard  B.  Gookln.  AO3084978. 
Claude  D.  Greathouse.  AO3072835. 
Basil  D,  Gregorlos.  AO3074111. 
David  M,  GrUBn,  AO3074012. 
Daniel  L.  Grogan,  AO3084662. 
Louise  L.  Groves,  AU060171. 
George  T.  Gruber,  AO3082738. 
Lawrence  D  Halght,  AO3084118. 
John  Halachls,  A02234378. 
Curtis  W.  Haley,  AO3084960 
Jere  W.  Hamilton.  AO3084292. 
Edward  M.  Hankl,  AO3030760. 
William  C.  Hanna,  AO3084880. 
,   George  E.  HarrlF.Jr,  AO3087900. 
Delano  W.  Hartman.  AO30704 16. 
Gene  D.  Hartman,  AO3073872. 
Nathan  Hartman.  AO3070385. 
James  R.  Hawkins.  AO3055721. 
Charles  F.  Hayes.  AO3071360. 
William  J.  Haynes.  AO3083019. 
Clifford  S.  Heathcote,  Jr.,  AO3083215. 
Richard  W.  Hedge,  AO3083580. 
Bruce  H.  Helmark.  AO3072810. 
Alan  B.  Hershon.  AO3072323. 
Sstanley  R.  Hess.  AO3082626. 

Bbbert  B.  Hetherlngton,  AO3071573. 
Norman  A.  Hlggtnp,  AO3080085. 
Allen  D.  Hixson.  AO3084964. 
Rodney  M.  Hobson,  AO3074225.      • 
Bob  P.  Hodge?,  AO3073550. 
William  G.  Hoeft.  AO3074389. 
Walter  C.  HolUday,  AO3072786. 
Raymond  J.  Holt.  AO3080923. 
Richard  E.  Holt.  AO3083678. 
Robert  N.  Hood.  AO3070426; 
Richard  W.  Hopper.  AO3073370. 
Paul  D.  Horton,  AO3084082 
William  H.  Hosea,  AO3083764. 
Robert  H.  Hout.  AO3083100. 
Norman  N.  Huff.  AO3083798. 
Arthur  S.  Hulnlck.  AO3073149. 
Robert  J.  Hunt.  AO3072445. 
William  R.  Hunter.  AO30744994 
Wilfred  T.  Ikemoto,  AO3084099. 
Robert  L.  Irwin,  AO3083896. 
Ted  W.  Jensen.  AO3084504. 
Harold  C.  Johnson.  AO3068303. 
Raymond  L.  Johns*n.  AO3068991. 
Sargent  G.  Jones.  /!o3083679. 
Wesley  H.  Jorgensen.  AO3071740. 
Charles  K.  Kandle.  AO3071387. 
Donald  R.  Karr,  AO3081005. 
Ramon  J.  Kazanjlan.  AO3072865, 
Arthur  P,  Kearney,  AO3083147. 
James  H.  Keating,  Jr..  AO3072972. 
Leroy  A.  Beck,  AO3074462 
Daniel  J.  Kelly.  Jr..  AO3083381. 
Robert  B  Kelly,  AO3084723. 
George  J.  Keruiedy,  Jr..  AO3072041. 
George  W.  Kennedy,  AO3082«98. 


Richard  E  Kennedy.  AO3071827. 
Jack  W  Kenney.  AO3070248. 
Clifford  E  Kentner.  AO3084325. 
Robert  H.  KJar.  AO3073927. 
Guy  D  Knight,  AO220e8»0. 
Robert  P  Knight,  AO3072514. 
Philip  D,  Knowlea,  AO3072515. 
Ralph  N.  Knox.  AO3084980. 
Homer  L.  Koop.  AO3084147. 
Harry  J  Kroenlng.  AO307ie78, 
Adrian  W  Kruller.  AO3071388, 
Donald  A  Kunz,  AO3068073 
William  H  Lace,  AO3082835. 
Edward  T,  Ladd,  AO3084294, 
Arthur  E  Laehr,  AO3083801, 
Harvey  W.  LaPollette.  AO3080784. 
William  R.  LaPollette.  AO3083353, 
Gale  A.  Lair.  AO3070403, 
Ronald  J.  Langlols.  AO3072890 
Thoma*   T    Langnryead.   AO3083865. 
Mclvln  R.   I^unlui.  AO3070234. 
John  R  LaVlllette.  AO3083150.      . 
Joseph  S    Lemolne,  AO3072837. 
John  F.  Lennox.  AO3072423. 
Maynard    O.    Lerner.    AO30e090«. 
Dean   A.  Leverenz.   AO3085019. 
John  A.  Levis,  AO3071693 
Roger  C,  Lewis.  AO3074076 
Victor  L    Lewis,  AO3071554 
William  L    Lewis.  Jr  .  AO3081333 
Francis  J.  Uberatorl.  AO3069383. 
Bert  R.  Llndsey,  AO3074140. 
Ronald   L.  Llnlnger.  AO3073773. 
Lawrence  A.  Unk,  AO3072194. 
David  W.  Lloyd,  AO3074122. 
Christian  X.  Loughran.  AO3088207. 
James  K    Lowe,  AO3072718. 
Glen    R.   Ludy,   AO3083318. 
Robert  E    Luetgens,  AO3071742. 

Gary  B.  Lundberg.  AO3085015. 
John  A,  Matdonald.  AO3072102. 

Carvel  V.  Magleby,  AO3070519. 

Arthur  L,  Magner,  AO3083714. 

Ronald  J.  Mangan.  AO3074588. 

Charles    R.   Margenthaler.   AO3073447. 

Rob  R.  Marsh.  A03U82636 

Patrick  G.  Marshall.  AO3074293. 

Paul  H.   Martin.   AO3084851. 

Fulton  E.  Massenglll,  AO3072727. 

Bernard  H    Matano.  AO3064103. 

James  P    McCarthy.  AO3074589. 

Raymond' S.  McCoy.  AO3068929. 

George  B    McDanlel,  AO3082836. 

John  S,  McKenney,  AO3080537. 

John  R,  McKone.  AO2210173. 

Bernard  E.  McMahon,  AO3081031. 

Charles  S.  Mead.  AO3072042. 

Harold  W.  Messenger,  AO3082896 

Robert  S.  Mlchelsen.  AO3072092. 

John   J.  Miller.  AO3087716. 

Alexander  M.  Mllllgan  IV.  AO3082705. 

Michael  E    Mlnko.  AO3073854. 

Lloyd  L.  Molr.  Jr.,  AO3081389. 

■Harold  W.  Morgan,  Jr  ,  AO3073719. 

Charles  M.  Morris.  AO3072330. 

John  C.  Morrow.  AO3073251, 

Dwlght  L.  Mottet.  AO3073822, 

Russell  C.  Mountcastle.  Jr.   AO3081183. 

Thomas  W.  Murray.  AO3074061. 

Eugene  G.  Myers.  AO3071731. 

James  P.  Naze.  AO3083183. 

Richard  L    Neal.  AO3083590. 

Thomas  A.  Neal.  AO3072981. 

Leland  J  Nee,  AO3082915. 

Donald  L.  Neff.  AO3080912. 

Harold  V.  J.  Neher.  AO3070377. 

Charles  R.  Nelson,  AO3074398. 
Merrill  O.  Nielsen,  AO3074392. 
Edward  H.  Nlmmo,  AO3083422. 
David  M.  Nomura, ^03084107. 

James  R.  Norton,  AO3086219, 
William  F.  Nowackl.  A03083G54. 
John  P.  O'Brien.  AO3072403, 
Robert  J.  03rlen.  Jr.,  AO3073464u 
Eldon  P.  OldnetUe,  AO3087839. 
Raymond  M.  Pamplln,  AO307378J. 
Gary  L.  Parsons,  AO3081348. 
Dean  C.  Peterson,  AO3071945. 
William  B  Petrlk.  AO3084480. 
Richard  J.  Pettit,  AO3073618. 
Fred  A.  Petty.  AO3073525. 
Fred  G.  PhUllps,  AO3074165. 
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Gregory  A  Phillips.  AO3082669, 
Jimmy  B  Pickens.  AO3072640. 
David  F  Pine.  AO3083294. 
John  R,  Plnkett  III,  AO3074359. 
David  H.  Plttard,  AO3072696. 
William  D.  Pitts.  AO3031158. 
William  P.  Piatt,  AO30f)0515. 
Robert  S.  Pocreva.  AO3083439. 
Alclde  L.  Porell.  AO3069416. 
William  E.  Prather.  Jr.  AO308402I. 
Robert  E,  Purves,  AO3074601. 
Frederick  J.  Puzlo,  AO3072925. 
Jim  G.  Reder.  AO3083295 
Clarence  R  Reed,  AO3(i83406. 
David  H.  Regan,  AO30fi4437. 
James  R  Remy.  AO3082647. 
Jack  B  Re  Velle,  AO3073496 
Jerry  W.  Richards,  AO3070392. 
Waite^R.  Rlebau.  AO3083804. 
Deaie^  J   Rlggs.  AO30»3322. 
EdwSrd  rt.  Roberts.  Jr  .  AO3084836. 
Philip  T  Roberts.  AO3a71840, 
William  K  Robertson,  AO3084401. 
Frederick  D  Robinson,  AO3082568. 
Ralph  C  Robinson,  Jr  ,  AO3083030. 
Richard  R,  Roehm.  Jr..  AO3072588. 
Marvin  Rosengllck,  AO3087854. 
Glo  L.  RounsavUle.  AO3071368. 
Glen  A,  Ryan,  AO3073166. 
Harold  A.  Sanders  III,  AO3082824. 
Nell  D  Sanders,  AO30f;7725. 
Jack  A.  Sauer,  AO3082569. 
Clarence  J.  Savelle,  AO3084970. 
James  P  Scarff.  Jr  ,  AO3072153. 
Charles  A   Schaefer.  AO3070683. 
James  R.  Schafer,  AO3071708. 
Kenneth  A  Schaller.  AO3082503. 
Carl  W.  Scherer.  Jr..  AO3072839.      - 
William  E.  Schler,  AO3074316. 
Robert  L.  Schober,  AO3083640. 
Paul  E  Schueler.  AO3074647, 
Estel  J   Schultis.  AO3083641, 
Sterling  E.  Schultz.  AO3083974. 
Leonard  D.  Schwpb.  AO3071709, 
C   Rlckard  Schwalm.  AO3082543. 
John  L  Scott.  AO3083299. 
William  E.  Scott.  AO3083032. 
Alvln  D.  Seda.  AO3083157 
Michael  P.  Semans.  AO3050607. 
Ronald  C.  Senac.  AO30'.  1906. 
Charles  P.  Shadron.  AO3082C70. 
Donald  H.  Shannon.  AO3084124. 
Thomas  E    Shriton.   AO3073016. 
Jerome  D,  Siderlus.  .\O3072589. 
David   H.  Slegel.  AO3072987, 
Roger  W.  Simmons,  AO3071135. 
Ross  W.  Simmons.  AO3074435. 
Ora  L,  Simpson,  Jr  ,  AO3070928. 
Gilbert  J.   Slnnott   III    AO3072282. 

Slrek.  AO3074182. 

Smith.  AO3»70792. 


Ralph  W. 
Horace  D 
Frederick 
James  F 


J.  Sodomka,^AO3082996. 

Sopp.  AO3i)82920, 
Bernard  A.  Spath.  Jr.,  AO3074323. 
Andrew  J.  Speer.  Jr  .  AO3070960. 
Philip  J.  Stack.  AO3074131. 
Michael  L,  Starkey,  AO3071247. 
David  E,  Stelner.  AO3083551. 
Glen  P.  Stewart.  AO3C)82800. 
Jerry  R,  Stewart,  AO3074328. 
Richard  A    Stewart,  AO3074399. 
Terry  K.  Stewart,  AO3080916. 
John  P.  Stroud.   AO3072120. 
Jose  E.  Stuntz,  AO3074171. 
Delma  W.  Swllley.  AO30e4859. 
Richard  A  Symms.  AO3084125. 
John  J.  Taddeo.  A03()73323. 
Peter  D,  Tannen,  AO3073170. 
David  L.  Tawater,   AO3084838. 
Alvln  Taylor,  Jr..  AO3072167. 
Charles  B.  Taylor,  AO3074509. 
Clarence  G.  Taylor,  Jr  ,  AO3074481. 
Donald  M.  Taylor.  AO3084461. 
Gary  W.  Taylor,  AO3072381, 
Edward   Thomas,    AO3082831. 
James  P.  Thoniap,  AO3080877, 
Lawrence  E,  Thomas.   AO3070485. 
Charles  L,  Thompscn,  AO3083646. 
Fnint  Thome,  AO3083821. 
Julius  I    'Hdwell,  AO3071011. 
Jack  P.  Tolbert,  AO3073640. 


Andrew  E.  Turner.  Jr.,   AO3072355. 
Cecil  E.  Underwood.  AO3083135 
Robert  D.  Underwood.  AO3082803. 
Ralph   S.   Van   Brunt,  AO3071371. 
Richard  L.  Van  Allen,  AO3082576. 
Rudy  L.  Van  Hemert.  AO3083627. 
Merrill  J.  Walte.  AO3071262, 
William  F.  Walkenhorst.  AO3074218. 
Eric  P.  Walker.  AO3083806. 
Willie  R,  Wall.  AO3073288. 
Jerome   T.   Wallace,   Jr.,   AO3082747. 
Dale  E.   Wallentlnc.  AO3067922. 
Bernard   L.  Walpole.   AO3071564. 
Bobby  L.  Ward,  AO3083469. 
Berry  L.  Watklns.  AO3080352. 
William  C.  Welmer.  AO3087748. 
Saoford    Welsman.    AO30/4651. 
Robert  E.  West,  AO3071593. 
George  W,  Westbrook,  AO3084806. 
.     David  P.  Westenbarger,  AO3072002.    ' 
Waiter  P.  Weston.  AO3070728. 
James  T,  Weymark,  AO3082579. 
Donald  R,  Whlsler.  AO3071732. 
Ronald  R    Whlsler.  AO3071733. 
Edward  B.  White,  AO3084310 
David   M    Wilde.  AO3085043' 
Charles  S  Williams,  AO3071916 
Donald  E    Williams,  AO3074344. 
Eldon  D.  Woodward.  AO3071710r 
Peter  R.  Worch.   AO3073209 
Curtis  G.    Wormwocxl,    AO3084846, 
Henry   M.  Yochum.   AO3074146. 
Robert  J    Yowell.  AO3071435. 
Charles  J.  Yurcek,  AO3072306. 
Albert    V     Zaborowskl.   AO3073213. 
Harry  P  Zahn  III.  AO3070008. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Richard  D  Allred.  AO3085996. 
George  A  Bohlen.  AO3085a54. 
Carlton  E  Buchart.  AO3101037. 
Daniel  A.  Buckley,  Jr..  AO3074406. 
Gary  R,  Carr,  AO3093803. 
William  E.  Cassady.  AO3083070. 
Henry  M  Curry.  AO3073900. 
Homer  C  Dlllman.  AO3085088. 
Josephine  E  Donohue.  AL3060736. 
George  M,  Edlund.  AO3085038. 
William  D.  Evans.  AO3084366. 
Charles  E,  Puller.  AO3055870. 
James  B,  Gebhard.  AO3072710. 
Donald  E  Gentry.  AO3086466. 
David  L  Glass.  AO3070323. 
Harold  E.  Glazener,  A03 101082. 
Henry  E.  Goff.  AO3074264. 
Richard  E.  Grorud,  AO3072808. 
■^     Bart  P.  Hamilton.  AO3082855. 
Eugene  H  Hasklns.  AO3101092. 
Hiram  F,  Herrick.  AO3070642. 
Robert  B  Huey.  Jr  .  AO3085132. 
Edward  W  Ivey.  AO3084869. 
James  N.  Jean.  AO3083216. 
Martin  J.  Kasten,  AO3101112. 
Grant  D.  Kerber.  AO3082665. 
Dudley  Klefer.  AO3084890. 
Temple  G  Kllpple,  AO3054482. 
Roy  N   Knight.  Jr..  AO3072377. 
Don  E   Kosovac.  AO3085594. 
Robert  M,  Kuhar.  AO3072655. 
Robert  L.  Ladd,  AO3085397. 
Loren  M.  Larson.  AO3072816. 
Robert  H.  Ludwlg.  AO3086081. 
Charles  P.  McAndrews.  AO3074221. 
Ronald  E  McDanlel.  AO3101124. 
Eldred  D,  Merkl.  AO3084432. 
Robert  K  Mock.  AO3054724. 
James  S,  Morgan.  AO3085246. 
Ronald  L.  Munn.  AO3083778. 
Lynwood  D.  Odom.  AO3085257. 
John  A.  Palmer.  AO3084759. 
James  D^Parnell,  AO3014295. 
Richard  M.  Raab,  AO3084786. 
Lionel  R.  Senecal.  AO3101159. 
Robert  L.  Sharland.  AO3084572, 
Donald  L.  Stambaugh,  AO3084254. 
Max  P.  Starkel,  AO3085935. 
Patrick  J.  Sweeney.  AO3084229. 
William  E.  Takacs.  AO3087061. 
John  H,  Tatum  III.  AO3055337. 
Gray  E.  Tillman.  Jr..  AO3084594. 
Roland  R.  Volse,  AO3082652. 


John  M.  Wallace,  AO3084536. 
Dale  G.  West,  AO3074337 
Norman  P.  West.  A03 101 194 
Larry  D.  Winkler,  AO3084780 
William  J.  Wycoff.  AO3084350. 
Ponald  W.  Yates.  AO3083002. 

To  be  second  lieutenants  * 

Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 
Richard  J.  Blesladeckl.  A031 15978. 
James  H.  Youngblood.  A031 16040. 

The  following-named  cadets.  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  effective  upon  their  graduation, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  .be 
determli^jd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force; 

James  Neal  Ahmann 

Earl  David  Aman 

Marcus  Antone  Anderson 

Victor  Joe  Apodaca.  Jr. 

Richard  Wesley  Arnold 

William  Ernest  Aylsworth 

Hugh  Temple  Balnter 

Weldon  Daniel  Bates.  Jr. 

Robert  Wllmer  Best.  Jr. 

Allan  Carl  Blalsdell 

Howard  Lee  Bodenhamer 

Robert  Frederick  Carl  Boedeker 

Victor  Henry  Bouquet.  Jr. 

Don  Walter  Box 

Stuart  Robert  Boyd 

Frederick  Edward  Bradstreet  III 

Robert  Emmett  Brickey 

Jack  Wesley  Bright 

Thomas  Francis  Brophy 

John  WHliam  Brusky,  Jr. 

George  Edward  Buchner  ' 

Patrick  Joseph  Buckley 

Robert  George  Bull  II 

George  Lee  Butler 

Douglas  Brougher  Calms 

Harold  Norman  Campbell 

Joseph  Clair  Carllng 

David  Lynn  Carlstrom 

Caroll  Green  Carson.  Jr. 

Russell  Wyatt  Cash 

John  Simon  Caughman  in 

Carlos  John  Cochrane  III 

Thomas  Monroe  Conley 

Charles  Dorsey  Conover  *^ 

Richard  Merian  Cooper 

Richard  Miles  Coppock 

Charles  William  Croll 

Ruben  Anthony  Cubero 

Donald  Roy  Danborn  , 

Louie  Eugene  Daniel 

Jalhes  Henry  Darnauer 

John  Alfred  Dates 

Gene  Harry  Davis 

Richard  William  Davis 

Richard  Wayne  Day 

Charles  Robert  Dean 

Paul  Austin  Dean 

James  Dickson 

Dennis  Dwlght  Dillon 

Robert  Jack  Dingle,  Jr. 

Charles  Bryan  Dixon 

Lee  Chris  Dixon 

Thomas  Julian  Eller 

Richard  Carl  Falrlamb 

Paul  Francis  Foley 

William  Joseph  Foster 

Larry  Bratton  Freeman 

Martin  Ernest  Pricks 

Ronald  Ames  Fullerton 

Gerald  Wayne  Gill 

Richard  Theodore  Goddard 

John  Robert  Goodley 

Bobble  Lee  Grace 

Carl  Wayne  Granberry 

Donald  Edward  Grant 

William  Echlzen  Griflis  n 

Terry  JanGuess 

Louis  James  Hablas.  Jr. 

David  Wlnfred  Haines 

Samuel  Alton  Hardage 

Wayne  Arthur  Harlng 

Edg^r  Clay  Harper,  Jr. 
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John  Anton  Harris 
Warren  Lee  Haslouer     . 
Robert  Louis  Heriza 
Haven  Seldon  HIU 
Thomas  Stewart  HIU 
Bruce  Jackson  Hinds,  Jr. 
James  Merrlfield  HlnUe 
Paul  Dean  Hlnton 
David  George  Hmlel 
Steph  ,'n  Shlaoling  Ho 
Lnwrence  Lee  HolUe 
Eugene  George  Hopp 
James  Joseph  Hourin 
Heary  Lee  Howe 
Richard  Lynn  Howell 
Merton  Henry  Hull 
Albert  Ernest  Johansen 
Kenneth  Richard  Johnson 
Thomas  Keith  Johnson,  Jr. 
Brlce  Cutrer  Jones 
Dean  Herbert  Jones 
Lowell  \Vhltcomb  Jones 
Ronald  Edward  Jones 
Wayne  Hubert  Jones 
Terry  Rodell  Jorrls 
Lawrence  Joseph  Karnowskl .  • 
Karl  Frederic  Kellerman  III      • 
Robert  Ernest  Kellock 
Arthur  David  Kerr 
Frank  Wayne  Kiszely 
Darrell  Kent  Koerner 
John  Joseph  KLhout  III 
Oleg  R  Komarnltsky 
Terry  Treloar  Koonce 
James  Birch  Kyle 
Peter  Barry  Lane 
Philip  Robert  Lane 
Thomas  Alfred  LaPlante 
Jerry  Dean  Lefton 
.Hodger  Gene  Likens 

Hayden  James  Lockhart,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Warren  Mac  Aulay 

Joseph  Burton  Mandel 

Francis  Jerrod  Mason 

Victor  Pels  Maxwell 

John  Thomas  May 

James  Richard  Mayo 

Donald  Eugene  McCarter 

James  Leroy  McCleskey 

Virgil  Otis  McCoUum  III 

Everett  Brooks  McCrary 

Worth  Russell  McCue 

John  Luke  McDonough 

Richard  Carl  McMonigal 

George  Clement  McNulty 

Ronald  Ernest  Miller 

Richard  Cragln  Mllnes  n 

John  Theodore  Mlze 

Earl  Chess  Mlzell 
vMonte  Larue  Moorberg 

John  LeRoy  Moore 

Burke  Henderson  Morgan 

William  Thomas  Moulton 

Thomas  Aquinas  Mulvey  lU 

Charles  B.uley  Neel 

Hector  Andres  Negroni 

George  Theodore  Nolde 

Terry  Dean  Norris 

Paul  Bartholomew  O'Connor 

Earl  Nelson  O'Rear 

Thomas  Preston  Owens,  Jr. 

Donald  Davis  Paye 

John  Gordon  Pajme 

Lee  Noble  Pennlston 

James  Carl  Poole,  Jr. 

Owen  Leland  Quanta 

Michael  John  Qulnlan 

Michael  Erie  Rawlins 

Carl  Richard  Gerdes  Renoud 

Leo  Frank  Rleselman.  Jr. 

James  Wilson  Rogers 

Thomas  Andrew  Sanders 

Frederick  William  Sanzenbacher 

Earl  Francis  Saunders 

Reld  Arthur  Schaffner 

Leslie  George  Schneider 

Thomas  Edw^ln  Schutt 

Hanson  Lee  Scott  ^ 

Vincent  Dahlgren  Scott 

Larry  Allen  Shewmaker 
■    Thomas  Giles  Skllllng 


"^ 


Richard  Dowlen  Smith 
Robert  Emmett  Smith 
John  Ernest  Stackhouse 
William  Keith  Stackhouae 
Kenneth  Eugene  Staten 
Charles  Fleming  Stebbln* 
Paul  Ray  Stephen 
Terry  Lawrence  Storm 
John  Maynard  Stover 
Roger  Francis  Stringer 
John  Daniel  Sullivan.  Jr. 
Thomas  Lee  Sutton 
Dale  Clark  Tabor 
Teney  Kunlo  Takahaahl 
John  Charlea  Taylor 
Gary  Albert  Thel'er 
Bjrron  William  Theurer 
Charles  George  Thomas,  Jr. 
Addison  Searea  Thompson  III 
Byron  Michael  Travis 
Peter  Hughes  Trotogott 
James  Francis  TulLs,  Jr. 
James  Paul  Ulm 
Allan  Edward  Utendorf 
Lawrence  Phillip  Vaclrca 
Erik  HJalmar  Vettergren.  Jr. 
Jules  Leland  Vlquesney 
William  Douglas  Wade 
Ree.-.  Russell  Wagner 
Robert  Kneller  Wagner 
Thomas  Taylor  Walker  « 

John  Cairns  Weaver,  Jr. 
Ronald  James  Weeden 

Clyde  O'Neal  Westbrook.  Jr. 

Wayne  Walter  Whalen  *' 

Karl  James  Whltaker 

Robert  Peter  White 

James  Helser  Wild 

James  Edward  Wllhelm 

Thomas  Woodrow  Wimams 

William  Twyman  Williams  IV 

Benjamin  Grant  Willis,  Jr. 

Frank  Edward  Willis 

Thomas  Wllford  Carman  Wilson 

Robert  Terry  Woelfel 

Frederick  Roy  Wohrman 

John  Joseph  Wolcott 

Roger  Clark  Woodbury 

Philip  Harvey  Woods 

Hdward  Anthony  Zompa 

The  following-named  cadets,  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  effective  upon  their  graduation, 
under  the  p>rovlslons  of  section  8284  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

Joseph  Brian  Amlong 

Lee  Reuben  Anderson 

Howard  Allan  Bala 

John  Tyler  Baker,  Jr. 

Ronald  Rae  Barrlck 

Edward  Patrick  Barry.  Jr. 

Rodney  Allyn  Bartholomew 

Gilbert  Richard  Bilodeau 
•  Richard  Frank  Bitner 

Gordon  Spottswood  Bounds  ' 

Richard  Carlton  Boys,  Jr. 

David  Michael  Brooks 

Joseph  Galus  Brooks 

Robert  Wlnfred  Bunton 

Roderick  Anthony  Cameron 

James  Linden  Chase 

Thomas  Michael  Coyne 

James  Anthony  Cullen,  Jr. 

Donald  Arthur  Dreeebach 

Darius  William  Gasklns,  Jr. 

Robert  Norris  Gllllana 

Benjaman  Cyrus  Glldden 

John  Parkinson  Green 

Albert  Henry  Hoklns 

John  Clayton  Jones       ^ 

John  Edward  Jones 

Richard  George  Knoblock 

William  Arthur  Jacob  Mackle 

William  Lawrence  Madsen 

Robert  Bruce  McConnell 

Warren  Leslie  Miller 

Robert  Ames  Montgomery,  Jr. 

Edward  Burke  Mucho 


Ronald  Breen  Neutzllng 

Lawrence  Abner  Noble 

Nicholas  Stephen  Plodlnec  ITI 

ReUph  Eugene  Pollard 

Mell>ourne  Reld  Russell 

Emmanuel  John  Sclvoletto 

Julius  William  Selbel.  Jr.  ^ 

John  Michael  Seldl 

George  Larry  Shamblee 

Warren  Bellamy  ShuU 

KennetTi  Eugene  Slegenthaler 

Phillips  Waller  Smith.  Jr. 

John  Owen  Sommercamp 

Walter  Edward  Stanley 

Robert  HoUls  Strauss.  Jr. 

Richard  Andrew  Thomp)son 

Warren  Kenneth  Watson.  Jr. 

Gary  Warren  Webster 

Carl  Joseph  Wlmmer 

William  Randolph  Wright 

George  Philip  Yancey 

Robert  Peter  Yavis 

The  foUowlng- named  midshipmen.  VS. 
Naval  Academy,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grtOm  of  second 
lieutenant.  efTecUve  upon  their  graduation, 
under  the  provlslona  of  section  8284  of  title 
10.  United  Statea  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

Charles  Thomas  Ackerman 
Richard  Andrew  Backus 
Jerry  Leon  Bennett 

Gary  Fredrlc  Bowser 

Cecil  Scott  Boyd 

Kenneth  David  Brodeur 
,.„    Ronald  Lawrence  Carlborg 

Eklwtn  Theodore  Carlson 

Walter  George  Caweln 

Lawrence  Carp>enter  Cox 

William  Henry  Dalkln  III 

Timothy  Thompson  DeOavre 

Aqullla  Glbbs  Dlbrell  III 

John  Maxwell  Dickey,  Jr. 

Larry  Eugene  Dlshon 

Mark  Sears  Dlttrlch 

Charles  Wayne  Duke,  Jr. 

Clare  Clelh  Eaton 

Charles  Milton  Ernst 

John  Kemp  Forsythe 

Michael  Aloyslus  Freney  , 

Vaughn  Kenneth  Grace, 

Peter  Wheeler  Greenwood 

Dennis  Henry  Irlbeck 

William  Coeta  Jeas 

William  Warren  Kennedy 

James  Raymond  PYancls  Kerwlck,  Jr. 

Cletus  Bonaventure  Kuhla 

Herbert  Jamee  Lantz,  Jr. 

Stanley  John  Lep>o 

Anthony  Guy  Lxiccl 

Norman  Charles  Mazurek 
/'  James  Augustus  McCune  III 
V  John  Bernard  McDonald 

Michael  Moore  McMlUan 

Philip  William  MerrUl 

Carl  Oettus  Morrison,  Jr. 

John  Andrew  PhUllps 

George  Henry  Podrasky 

George  Harry  Raroha 
I     Robert  Whitley  Sample,  Jr. 

John  Wendel  Scheerer 

Bruce  Neal  Stratvert 

Thomas  James  White.  Jr. 

Frederick  Percy  Wilson 

Keith  Francis  Wood 

John  Vincent  Zenyuh 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  under  section  8284  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  detemilned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

Paul  J.  Abeln  Charles  F.  Albrecht.  Jr. 

Joseph    D.    Adams   III  Linden  R.  Albright 
Kenneth  R.  Agostl        William  A.  Albro 
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Calvard  S.  Allen 
Roland   J.   Allen 
John  W  Allsbrook.  Jr. 
David  K.  Anderson 
William  S    Andes 
John  C    Andres 
Byron  E.  Anshus 


John  M.-  Cross 
George  P.  Crotwell,  Jr. 
fialph  R  Crow.  Jr. 
William  J.  Cuneo,  Jr. 
Donald  B.  Daniels 
Joel  F.  Daniels 
John  F.  Daniels 


Michael  P.  Armstrong  Benjamin    H.    Davis. 


Jerry  F.  Arnold 

Guy   B    Arthur 

James  S   Austin.  Jr. 

Stephen  E.  Bacher 

Lee  D   Badgett 

Anthony  L.  Bagglano 

Roy  C.  Bailey 

Mlch.-I^l   F.   Baran 

Russell  E.   Barber 

William  A.   Barblerl 

James   E.  Barfield.  Jr  Gary  R   Dicks 

James   L.    Baushke        John  A.  Dl  Muro 


Jr. 
George  A   Dean 
Dirk  H.  de  Does 
Samuel  M.  Delchel- 

mann 
Steve  F.  Demidovlch 
Everett  D.  Dempsey 
Nelson  S.  DeMuth.  Jr. 
Alva  D    Devers 
Donald  D.  Dickerson 


Harry  E.   Baustad 
Rudy  C    Beavln 
John   L.   Bedwell 
David    A.    Bella 
William  D.  Benjamin. 

Jr. 
James  \y    Bennett 
William  J.  Bennett 
Michael    A.   Berta 
James  B.   Bertero 
David    G.    Bertram 
Howard    E.   Bethel 
Fredrick  W  Blel 
Elmer   C.   Blnford 
Roger   C.   Blume 
Keith  A.  B<^>damer 
Raymond  G.  Bolsvert 
Malcolm     F 

Jr. 


William  W  Doonan.  Jr. 
Arthur  L   Dozler  III 
James  E   Dueweke 
Dennis  K    Duff 
Boyd  T.  Duffle  HI 
Alvln  W   Dunlap 
Norman  B   Edwards 
Jerrold  W.  Ekcy 
ChJO-les  H.  Eldr^ 
Aubrey  C.  Elklns.  Jr. 
John  M.  Elle 
Thomas  A  j:illott 
Larry  G    Ellis 
Thomas  L    Engleby 
Henry  G.  Engstrom 
James  B   Evans 
Robert  P.  Everett 
Bolton,  John  L    Feldman,  Jr. 
Robert  K   Farmer 

Donald  F.  Boren  John  L  Fike.  Jr. 

Art.hur  L.   Borlght        Robert  W    Fischer 

Michael  L    Fisher 
William  D    Fletcher 
Michael  A  Flexscnhar 
Edwin  R.  Floyd 
Henry  L.  Fogle 
Berlin  D.  Ford 
Dean  A.  Forseth 
Andrew  E.  Possgreen 
Paul  E.  Foumler 
William  H   Fox.  Jr. 
James  B    Fraser 
Elbert  W    Friday,  Jr. 
Richard  K  Fried.  Jr. 
Malcolm  T   Fukumo- 

to 
Richard  L.  Fulmer 
Fted  D    Galey 
Louis  J    Oargasz 
Harley  F  Garrett,  Jr. 
John  J.  Oarvey 


Robert  L.   Bowersox 
Robert  B.   Boyer 
Alan    B.    Brandt 
James  L    Branton 
Roderick   D.   Brewer 
Jerry  V.  Brown 
Robert  C    Brown 
Robert  M.   Brown 
Daniel   M.  Buescher 
David  U.  Burke 
Thomas   E    Burnett 
George  E.    Burnette 
Francis  N    Busch 
Robert  L.  Bussell 
Doyle  A.  Butcher 
John  B.  Cabana,  Jr. 
Dwlght  S    Campbell 
Joseph  M.   Campbell 

Jr. 
Roger  R.  Campbell 

Gordon  J  Canning.  Jr.  Getty  J.  George 
Kenneth   M.  Carpen-  Jimmle  D.  Giles 

ter  Philip  A.  Goldslager 

William  H.  Carpenter.  Gerald  E    Gordon 

Jr 
Robert  L.  Carter 
Kendall  F.  Casey 
Robert  T.  Cetola 
Walter  H.  Cheatham. 

Jr. 
John  L.  ChrlstensenT 
Roger  C    Clapp 
James  R   Clary  III 


Richie  W    Graham 
William  R.  Gray 
Richard  I.  Green 
Bruce  P.  Gregg.  Jr. 
Duane  B.  Gregory 
William  P    Griggs 
Jt«cph  M    Grimm 
Jaclt  D.  Grooms 
William  L   Grose 

Jerry  D   Cllngenpeel      George  W   Groth,  Jr. 

Robert  L.  R.  Cllnken-  Ralph  F.  Oulse 
beard  U  Robert  J.  Gulzertx 

Timothy  M  Cockbum  Frederick  Haap  HI 


John  D.  Cogswell 
Wliliana  J  Cole 
Kevin  J,  Collins 
Bruce  P.  Condlt 
Leslie  L   Conner.  Jr. 
Marciis  F.  Cooper 
Robert  H.  Cornell 
Howard  A.  Corson.  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Cotter 
Charlea  K.  Cotton 
Gary  E   Cox 
William  H.  Crabtree 
Stephen  L.  Croft 


Bruce  R.  Haass 
Thomas  R.  Hackett 
Robert  H.  Hale 
Thomas  D    Hall 
Billy  G.  Halstead 
Woodrow  J.  Halstead. 

Jr. 
John  R.  Hard 
Lee  D.  Harley 
George  E.  Harmon 
Michael  W.  Harris 
Charles  R.  Hartley 
Douglas  P.  '^latcher 


Ronald  N.  Hatcher 
Richard  H.  Hays 
Jerry  B.  Hendrlx 
Walter  C.  Hersman 
David  B.  Hickman 
Jimmle  L   Hoagland 
Ross  A.  Hodge 
George  E.  Horn 


James  B.  Mathews 
Roy  E.  Mathls 
Frank  J.  May,  Jr. 
Jerry  D.  McCannon 
Donald  F  McCredle 
Donald  N.  McCulloh 
William  J.  McCutch- 
eon 


William  L  Horton,  Jr.  Alexander  V.  McDer- 


Marvln  W.  Howell 
John  V.  Howie 
Gerald  J.  Hrastar 
Donn  B    Hubbard 
Jack  I   Hudson 
James  W.  Hughes 
Robert  C.  Ikard 
Robert  B.  Ingalls 
Kenneth  J.  luso 
Tharon  L.  Jack 
Alfred  J.  Jennings 
George  W.  Jernlgan 
Frederic  8    Jewell 


mont 
Clinton  R.  McDonald 
Terry  L.  McDonald 
James  T.  McDougle 
Reuben  L   Mclnnls 
Dale  R    McKemey 
William  F   McKinney 
Donald  K   McKrola 
John  B.  McLaln 
Kenneth  R.  McNalr 
David  C.  McSwaln,  Jr. 
Paul  M.  McTeer 
Bobby  L.  Meadows 


Frederick  D  Johnson    Thomas  M   Medland 


Raymo!-.d  Johnson 
Samuel  K.  Johnson 
Howard  H.  Johnston 
Daryl  F.  Jones 
D:!nnls  A.  Jones 
Freddy  H.  Jones 
Glenn  A.  Jones 
Iredell  Jones  IV 
Stanley  R.  Jones 
Thomas  A.  Jones 
Wilton  R.  Jones 
Elton  M.  Jordan,  Jr. 
Paul  J  Judge 
GUenther  W.  Kaiser 
Lyman  L.  Kaiser 
James  F.  Kemp 
Robert  A.  Klley 
Ray  W.  Kimick 
Michael  King 
John  V.  Kltowskl 
Normantas  Klausutls 
George  W.  Knebel 
Roger  H.  Knight 
Earl  M.  Knighton,  Jr. 
George  Kolt 
James  L  Krambeck 
Andrew  D.  Krantz 
Ronald  L.  Krone 
Bruce  T.  Kujawskl 
Robert  G   Kunz 
r>avld  M.  LangUle 
Donald  A.  Langrelch 
William  R.  Latham 
Kent  W.  Lattlg 
Lawrence  R   Lausten 
Guyron  B.  Laycock 
Thomas  E  Leach,  Jr. 
J.-unes  A.  Lee 
Richard  E  Lee 
James  D  Lemay 
Noel  A.  Lesley 
Richard  J  A.  Lewis 


I>onald  R   Meruccl 
Carl  W.  Miller 
John  M  Miller,  Jr. 
David  B.  MUner 
James  A.  Miner,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Miner 
Thomas  R.  Mitchell 
Joel  P.  Monger 
Alan  P.  Montgomery 
Edward  E.  Moon 
Philip  E.  Moore 
Warren  A.  Moore 
Joseph  C.  Morris 
James  B  Mullen,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  MulUcan 
Charles  C   Murphy 
Paul  B    Myatt 
David  K   Myers 
Jerry  M  Myers 
George  I.  Nakamura 
Bruce  L.  Nelson 
David  L.  Nelson 
David  B  Newell 
Samuel  R.  Newland, 

Jr. 
Harvey  J.  Newton.  Jr. 
Gerald  P.  Nlcoletta 
James  H.  Nolen 
Jay  L.  Norton 
Robert  E.  Odom 
David  L.  Orme 
Rodney  B.  Ormrcd 
Thc«nas  A.  Orr 
Robert  R.  Owen 
Herbert  P.  Ozment 
Gerald  R  Paquette 
Jacob  H  Paster 
Donald  A.  Patterson 
Harold  R.  Pawley 
Wayne  E  Pearson 
Ronnie  C.  Peoples 
Roy  A  Perrln,  Jr. 


.^.,,,         <,    ,\   ,       »       Colin  K.  Perry 

Z     ^  I.-V    v^^       carl  D.  Peter^n 
Stephen  W.  Lockett 

Thomas  G.  Lockhart 

Andrew  Logar 
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Russell  R.  Maddox 

Richard  H.  Magee 

Michael  R.  Maine 

David  D.  Mangold,  Jr. 

John  J.  Marietta 


David  H.  Plnsky 
Gary  H.  Ptsel 
Donald  R.  Plane 
Louis  S.  Plants 
WlUlam  G.  Plaskon 
Charles  E.  Rorter 
William  T.  Poteet,  Jr. 
William  R.  Pounders 
Richard  A  Pourclau 
Richard  M  Powell 
Gary  M.  Pojmter 
Lavelle  Pr.ne 
James  R   Pruner 


John  M.  Marino,  Jr. 

Francesco  C.  Marra 

John  H.  Martel.  Jr. 

James  A.  Martin 

John  D.  Martin 

Leonard  D   Martin.  Jr. ^"1^^  V.  Przygockl 

Richard  T.  Martin         Joseph  A.  Puccl 

Samuel  D.  Martin     /    George  G.  Puckett 

Chiirles  A.  Martlndale  Richard  L.  Puerta 

Julian  B.  Marzolf  Charles  R.  Pyle 


David  H.  Quick 
Dennis  L.  Quick 
Hale  A.  Quigley 
Max  W  Reed 
Richard  S  Rellly 
James  L.  Rhame,  Jr. 
Tandy  C.  Rice,  Jr. 
James  W.  Rider 
Frank  E.  Roberson 
Arthur  Roberts  in 
Floyd  N.Roberts 
Kenneth  A.  Roberts 
Fred  Rochez 
Lewis  R.  Rogers  n 
James  W.  Rone 
William  F.  Rosenlk 
Gordon  M.  Rounds 
Erllnd  G.  Royer 
Roger  Rucker 
Kenneth  E.  Riossell 
Robert  L.  Rutherford 
Ernest  F.  Rutz,  Jr. 
Raymond  S.  Ryan 
Rex  F  Sanderson 
Richard  J.  Santorella 
James  M.  Sather 
Roy  E.  Sato 
David  W.  Saunders 
Richard  R.  Sawyer 
Edward  P.  Sayre 
Waldemar  P.  Scherer 
Elmer  O.  Schlemper 
John  P.  Schreiner 
Henry  W.  Schroeder 
-  Donald  Scooler 
Leonard  M.  Scruggs 
William  F.  Seals 
Robert  B.  Sealy 
John  E  Seknlcka 
James  L.  Shackson 
Charles  G.  Shankland 
Hllllard  W.  Shepherd, 

Jr. 
Darrel  D.  Shlnn 
James  W.  Slmms 
John  S.  Sims 
Oairryl  C.  Sipple 
^har'l?8  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
Irvln  B.  Smith 
Jack  H.  Smith 
Fred  E.  Sparks 
William  C.  Spelcher 
Gordon  H.  Sprlgg,  Jr. 
Joseph  Squarzlnl 
Dale  W.  Stager 
Norman  W.  Stanley 
Francis  J  Steele.  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Stlne 
Thomas  A.  Stover 
Scott  B.  Stovln     '' 
Allen  E.  Strasser,  Jr. 
Grover  W.  Stretch 
Bryan  D.  Strickland 
WUllam  F.  Sttihrke 
Peter  R.  Supko 
John  A.  Swenson 
Joseph  G.  Swlck 


Joseph  M  Syslo 
Eric  V  Talt 
Charles  A  Tarpley 
Charles  S  Taylor.  Jr. 
Daniel  A.  Taylor.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Taylor 
ValW  Taylor 
James  H.  Thomas 
Lowell  V.  Thomas 
Martin  L.  Thon 
William  A.  TUton 
John  L,  Tlnsman,  Jr. 
Robert  N.  Tlttenhofer 
Harold  K.  Tonda 
Charles  R.  Torpy 
WUllam  Tully 
Raymond  Turczynskl, 

Jr. 
Ellle  B.  Underwood, 

Jr. 
Harry  A.  Usher  IT 
Lawrence  J.  Van 

Sickle 
Michael  L.  Vaughap 
Robert  C.  Waag 
Robert  G.  Wallln 
Robert  M.  Walsh 
Arthur  E.  Walters 
William  F.  Ward 
Thomas  D.  Watson 
WUllam  A.  WeUs 
Lawrence  M    Wergln 
Timothy  J.  Weston 
Richard  L.  Whlsner 
Donald  J.  White 
Lee  B.  WTilte 
Lewis  R.  White      ' 
Thomas  C.  White. 

Jr. 
Victor  W.  Whitehead 
Glayde  D.  Whitney 
John  S.  Wlederman 
David  E  Wlgnall 
Dannv  F    Wilkerson 
Charles  F.  WUlard.  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Williams 

Jr. 
Jay  F.  Williams 
Richard  L.  WUUama 
Dennis  L.  Wills 
NormAn  A.  Wllmana 
WUllam  J.  WUson 
Larry  R.  Wlnchell 
Dennis  I.  Wlnsten 
Louis  A.  Wlntzer 
Robert  L.  Wltteklnd 
Samuel  S.  Woodiey. 

Jr. 
Daniel  E.  Wyant 
Robert  D.  Wyman 
Robert  A.  Yates 
Alan  F.  Young 
Richard  S.  Young 
RusseU  R.  Zablan 
David  E    Zajicek 
John  E.  Zimmerman 
Jack  M.  Zlnselmeier 
David  L.  Zuck 
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MoND.w,  April  10,  1961 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  praj-er : 

Psalm  16:  34:  O  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord;  lor  He  is  good;  His  mercy  endureth 
forever. 

iternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  at  this 
noon  hour  we  are  uniting  our  hearts  in 
the  sacrament  of  praise,  for  in  the  beauty 
and  splendor  of  this  spring  season  we  are 
witnessing  the  wonder  and  glory  of  Thy 
divine  providence. 

Grant  that,  if,  at  times,  we  allow  our- 
selves to  become  afflicted  by  a  sense  of 
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the  tedium  of  life.  iU  weary  routine  and 
deadening  monotony,  we  may  now  feel 
our  hearts  throbbing  with  new  and  joy- 
ous impulses  and  our  faith  walking  with 
a  firmer  tread. 

Inspire  us  to  enter  upon  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  reverently  and  joyfully 
and  with  a  renewed  dedication  to  Thy 
holy  will  wiiich  is  the  only  response  we 
can  make  to  Thy  continuing  care  and 
loving  kindness. 

Grant  that  daily  we  may  experience 
new  realizations  of  spiritual  power  and 
moral  conquest  and  help  us  to  cultivate 
a  more  filial  trust  in  Thee  and  a  more 
fraternal  attitude  toward  all  mankind. 
\  Hear  us  in  our  Master's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Office  or  the  Clebk. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC  ,  March  30. 1961. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pvirsuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  on  March  29.  1961,  the  Clerk 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 
March  30.  1961,  the  following  message: 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on/  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  "bill  (H.R.  1163) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for 
27  months  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of.  Representatwes. 


as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31.  1960. 

JohnF.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  April  10.  1961. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  30.  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  54.  An  act  to  grant  81  acres  of  public 
domain  to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in  Arizona: 

S.  108.  An  act  to  amend  the-Indlan  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act; 

S.  200.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  emploj-ment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions," approved  August  3,  1956; 

S.  1067.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  503, 
84th  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  annuities  for 
the  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954;  , 

S.  1294.  An  act  to  supplement  and  amend 
the  act  of  June  30.  1948.  relating  to  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  irrigation  project,  and  to  ap- 
prove an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Issued  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1936; 

S.  1295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  payment 

''  of  per  diem  to  memberl^  of  the  Indian  Arts 

and  Crafts  Board  at  the  same  rate  that  Is 

authorized    for    other    persons    serving    the 

Federal  Government  without  compensation; 

S.  1298.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  revoke  in  whole  or  In  part 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation; 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
4.  1953  (67  Stat.  41).  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
his  authorized  representative,  to  convey  cer- 
tain school  properties  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts or  pubUc  agencies;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  Project 
Hope. 


SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER/  The  Chair  desires  to 
armounce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Wednesday,  March  29, 
1961,  he  did  on  Thi5rsday.  March  30, 
1961,  sign  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House: 

H  R.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend 
for  27  months  the  loan  guarantee  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

H.R.  5188.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the.  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  otUer  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Law  Day. 
U.S.A. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  BIBB  COUNTY,  GA  ,  TO  CARO- 
LINA FREIGHT  CARRIERS  CORP.  , 

\tr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  iH.R. 
6026)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to 
Carolina  Freight  Carriers  Corp.,  a  corpo- 
ration of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  of 
certain  lands  and  any  improvements 
thereon  located  in  Bibb  Coimty,  Ga.. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  LOAN  GUARANTEE  AU- 
THORITY OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
which  the  Clerk  will  read. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  APRIL 
10.   1961 

Mr.    BROWN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent    to    proceed    for    1 
/ninute  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leadership  the   program   for  the 
balance  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Trimblk).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  tomorrow,  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  will  be  called  first.  Then 
the  Private  Calendar  will  be  called. 
There  will  be  two  suspensions:  House 
Joint  Resolution  143,  designating  Na- 
tional Transportation  Week,  and  H.R. 
4104,  the  Practical  Nurse  Training  Act. 

Wednesday:  On  Wednesday  we  will 
take  up  the  bill  H.R.  6027.  social  security 
amendments,  if  a  rule  is  reported. 

Thursday  is  Pan-American  Day. 

There  are  the  usual  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  further  program 
will  be  annoiUiced  later. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  information. 


SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTIVI- 
TIES CARRIED  ON  UNDER  PUBLIC 
LAW  480,  83D  CONGRESS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO.   131) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  13th 
semiarmual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Pubhc  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 


COMMITTEE  ON  LTN -AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    DOYLE.      Mr.    Speaker,    we   are 
now  in  the  process  of  studying  the  rules 
which  will  govern  the  operation  of  the 
Committee  on   Un-American  Activities. 
These  rules  are  to  be  printed  and  avail^ 
able  for  every  Member  of  the  House  anaC^ 
others  who  are  entitled  to  them. 

This  is  my  cordial  invitation  as  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  again  this 
year,  together  v.'ith  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  TuckI.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]  our  cor- 
dial invitation  to  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  come  to  us  this  week 
if  you  have  any  ;Buggestions  or  ideas  as 
to  how  our  rules  should  be  amended  or 
altered. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOYLE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Are  you 
extending  the  invitation  to  the  ADA? 

Mr.  DOYLE.  No,  I  have  not,  and  I 
will  not  invite  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why 
not? 
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Mr.  DOYLE.  This  Invitation  is  not 
extended  to  any  private  group,  but  only 
to  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  minute  to 
inform  the  House  membership  that  as 
is  the  established  custom  and  practice 
of  the  House  Comm^ittee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  each  session,  there  Is  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Committee 
Rules  named.  Our  distingui-shed  com- 
mittee chairman.  Hon.  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter, has  recently  named  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
TucKl.  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  Johansen],  as 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  my- 
self to  act  as  chairman. 

Because  I  have  also  had  this  respon- 
sibility during  other  sessions  I  realize 
that  many  times  there  are  House  Mem- 
bers who  ^ave  suggestions  they  would 
like  to  make  as  to  new  change.s.  how 
and  when  to  do  it.  Therefore.  I  advise 
all  House  Members  that  during  this  week 
is  the  available  and  proper  time  to  do 
It.  It  would  be  well  if  your  suggestion 
by  way  of  amendment  of  change,  or  a 
new  rule  provision,  could  be  in  WTlting. 
As  subcommittee  chairman  I  will  be 
glad  to  receive  It.  We  wish  to  consum- 
mate our  study  and  submission  of  rules 
to  the  full  committee  next  week.  So.  I 
respectfully  urge  you  to  again  give  the 
committee  the  benefit  of  any  Idea  you 
may  have  In  this  lmf>ortant  premise. 

For  several  terms  now  the  committee 
rules  have  not  only  been  studied  and  re- 
surveyed  and  appropriate  changes  or 
additions  made,  but  these  committee 
rules  are  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and 
are  made  available  to  all  House  Mem- 
bers. They  are  also  made  available  to 
every  witness  before  the  committee 
when  he  Is  subpenaed  and  to  his  lawyer 
before  the  committee  hears  his  client. 
These  rules  also  will  be  valuable  to  you 
House  Members  in  answering  questions 
about  the  committee's  procedure  which 
you  receive  in  your  dally  mall.  And 
since  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  on  which  I  have  now  served 
for  over  a  dozen  years.  Is  one  of  your 
major  standing  committees,  and  one  of 
the  committees  about  which  questions  of 
procedure  are  frequently  asked,  and 
sometimes  criticisms  made  to  you 
House  Members,  I  hope  you  will  accept 
this  cordial  invitation  and  give  your  own 
committee  the  benefit  of  your  experience 
and  observations  during  the  next  week — 
In  written  form.  And  when  I  say  in 
written  form.  I  suggest  that  even  though 
you  may  not  have  the  wording  exactly 
as  you  wish  It  to  be.  If  you  give  us  the 
benefit  of  the  substance  of  your  proposal 
for  the  committee  rules,  I  will  then  be 
pleased  to  take  It  up  with  you  personally 
and  try  to  see  that  your  worthy  Idea 
and  proposal  Is  whipped  Into  final  shape 
for  consideration  of  the  subcommittee 
and  then  of  the  full  committee.  And.  I 
thank  you. 


GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  TRAIN  TEACH- 
ERS OP  THE  DEAF 

The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore     (Mr. 
Trimble)  .    Under  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Lake]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
rehabilitate  deaf  children  for  their  own 
fulfillment  as  self-reliant  members  of 
society,  it  is  es.sen.tial  that  we  encourage 
and  help  in  the  special  training  of  teach- 
ers for  this  purpa^e. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  must  have  unique 
professional  skills  in  order  to  assist  such 
children  In  overcoming  their  serious  edu- 
cational handicap. 

This  is  the  problem:  "Having  been  de- 
prived of  the  normal  auditory  stimuli  by 
which  the  hearing  child  naturally  learns 
language,  the  deaf  child  commonly  ar- 
rives at  the  school  with  no  language  at 
all.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher  of  the 
deaf  child  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
deaf  child's  world  of  silence  and  the 
world  of  .sound  and  hearing,  the  world  of 
language  and  speech." 

This  requires  teachers  with  special  ap- 
titudes and  a  high  degree  of  professional 
training. 

But.  according  to  a  survey  reported  by 
the  Office  of  Education  In  a  1954  bul- 
letin, out  of  all  the  areas  of  exception- 
ality— mentally  retarded,  blind,  crippled, 
speech  defective,  mentally  gifted,  and  so 
forth — teachers  of  the  deaf  ranked  first 
in  the  matter  of  'difficulty  In  securing 
teachers"  and  third  In  "frequency  of  re- 
quests." 

The  shortage  of  these  teachers  is 
further  documented  In  the  1959  report 
of  a  "Study  of  the  Need  for  Academic 
Classroom  Teachers  -of  the  Deaf  In  the 
United  States'  by  Evan  V.  Johnson,  di- 
rector of  development,  the  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Northampton.  Mass  ;  and 
D.  Robert  Prlsina.  director.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center.  Gallaudet  College. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  school 
administrators  who  replied  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire indicated  a  need  for  more 
than  500  teachers. 

But  only  177  candidates  were  enrolled 
in  1960-61  for  training  in  those  centers 
that  meet  the  standards  for  approval 
by  the  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

How  many  young  Americans  are 
suffering  from  speech  and  hearing 
impairments? 

In  1958,  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reported  that  4  percent  of  the 
school  population  was  affected.  This 
prevalence  rate  yields  an  estimated  1.7 
million  individuals  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  17  years  with  speech  and  hearing 
sufficiently  impaired  to  constitute  a 
severe  handicap. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
added  number  that  have  not  been  tested 
for  these  disorders.  ' 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 7,000  speech  pathologists  and 
audiologists  to  diagnose,  treat,  and  re- 
habilitate over  2  million  schoolchildren, 
plus  6  to  7  million  others  including  pre- 
school children  under  5  years  of  age,  and 
individuals  18  years  of  age  and  older. 

Less  than  one-half  of  these  health 
F>ersonnel  have  had  the  proper  training. 
Tlie  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 


we  need  20,000  speech  pathologists  and 
audiologists,  ju.st  to  care  for  the  school- 
children with  these  defects. 

As  of  today,  perhaps  only  one  out  of 
every  five  schoolchildren  is  receiving 
these  needed  services. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Ekiucation 
says  that  we  must  have  1  speech  pathol- 
ogist and  1  audiologist  per  50,000  popu- 
lation to  provide  a  strong  speech  and 
hearing  program  in  our  schools. 

To  supply  the  need  for  the  schoolchil- 
dren alone  will  call  for  the  training  of 
1.500  such  personnel  in  each  of  the  next 
10  years.  This  figure  is  limited  to  those 
providing  direct  clinical  services  to  the 
handicapped.  It  does  not  mclude  those 
needed  for  research,  or  those  required 
by  our  coHeges  and  universities  to  train 
a  futuie  generation  of  specialized  teach- 
ers. 

S.  336  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  referred  to  the  House  Education  and  / 
Labor  Committee  on  March  6,  1961.  ( 
Several  other  companion  bills  have  been 
introduced  by  Members  of  the  House.  I 
have  received  a  number  of  letters  favor- 
ing H.R.  4616,  which  is  the  twin  of  S.  336. 

By  annual  grants  in  ^id  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion for  2  years  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  required  for  an  additional  8  years 
for  educational  costs  and  scholarships, 
we  can  develop  the  teachers,  the  speech 
pathologists,  and  the  audiologists  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

By  helping  over  2  million  deaf  children 
to  bridge  the  barrier,  we  shall  rescue 
their  human  resources,  to  the  advantage 
of  themselves  and  society. 


I  AM  STILL  AN  ISOLATIONIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  still  an  Isolationist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Cain  was  asked 
the  whereabouts  of  his  brother,  Abel,  he 
replied  with  the  question,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  He  should  have  had 
a  natural  brotherly  Interest;  would  not 
now  be  cited  as  the  first  murderer. 

Whenever  possible,  we  should  assist 
others.  This,  whether  it  be  contributing 
to  foreign  nations,  aiding  the  passerby 
who  has  a  flat  tire,  or  giving  a  fishing 
lure  to  the  casual  fisherman  met  on  a 
stream.  But  our  efforts  should  be  such 
that  they  do  not  destroy  our  ability  not 
only  to  aid  others  but  to  care  for  our- 
selves. 

My  first  lesson  in  foreign  aid  goes  back 
to  my  very  early  days  when  mother 
shook  my  blue-top  red  bank,  gave  me  25 
cents  to  contribute  to  the  church  foreign 
aid  society.  That  was  my  money  and, 
under  mother's  explanation  of  how  help- 
ful It  would  be  to  give  the  25  cents  to 
the  "heathen  Chinee."  I  went  along  with 
the  idea,  never  have  forgotten  the  lesson, 
and  still  try  to  help  and,  just  as  impor- 
tant, be  kind  to  strangers  as  well  as 
acquaintances. 

But  It  did  not  follow  that  support  and 
help  unlimited  should  be  given,  regard- 
less of  the  need  or  effect  of  the  money 
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or    help,    to    every    people    or    nation 
throughout  the  world. 

Nor  should  we  assume  that  our  think- 
ing, our  way  of  life,  is  the  best  possible, 
and  that  all  others  should  be  induced 
through  teaching  or  by  force  to  accept 
what  we.  at  the  moment,  seem  to  be- 
lieve is  for  their  good. 

Our  country  has  always  been  first, 
when  disaster — due  to  natural  or  other 
causes — overtook  and  harmed  another, 
people,  to  offer  and  give  help.  That  we 
should  continue  to  do.  but,  just  as  charity 
is  said  to  begin  at  home,  and  as  we  have 
been  told  to  "first  cast  out  the  beam  out 
of  -thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of 
thy  brothers  eye,"  we  should,  not  only 
for  our  own  protection  and  future  wel- 
fare, but  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  help  others,  not  impoverish  ourselves 
nor  send  our  youth  to  die  on  foreign  soil 
when  our  own  national  sovereignty  or 
welfare  is  not  involved. 

One  but  needs  to  remember  the  help 
we  have  given  to  other  countries  at  vari- 
ous times;  as,  for  example,  how  we  built 
up  the  military  might,  the  industrial 
strength,  of  Russia,  which  we  are  now 
told  endangers  our  future  as  well  as  our 
present  welfare. 

Notwithstanding  the  monumental  aid  • 
which  we  have  given  to  other  countries, 
one  needs  but  to  read  the  daily  press  to 
learn  how  unsuccessful  we  have  been  in 
indji4Cing  others  to  confonn  to  our  views; 
to  learn  how  few  real  friends  we  have  in 
this  world. 

In  this  morning's  Chicago  Tribune  is 
an  editorial  which  I  read: 

Questions  Without  Answers 

Writing  in  the  April  10  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  Henry  HazUtt  gives  a  concise  and 
telling  account  of  the  contradictions  in  our 
worldwide  program  of  foreign  aid,  and  he 
asks:  'When  did  this  obligation  begin? 
When  will  we  be  able  to  consider  It  dis- 
charged? Has  it  any  limits?  What  are  they? 
Do  we  keep  pouring  out  money  until  every 
country  is  as  rich  as  ourselves — or  we  are 
as  poor  as  the  poorest?" 

Tiiese  questions  become  more  and  more 
pressing  as  evidence  accumulates  that  our 
aid  is  not  succeeding  in  doing  whatever  it  is 
supposed  to  be  doing.  If  the  Communists 
are  admitted  to  a  coalition  government  in 
Laos,  for  example,  it  will  be  largely  because 
the  rival  alternate  governments — neutralist 
and  pro-Western — have  been  using  our  aid 
to  fight  each  other  instead  of  the  common 
enemy. 

There  are  no  logical  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions because  there  is  neither  logic  nor  con- 
siEtencv  in  our  attempt  to  support  the  world. 
Our  obligation  to  do  so.  If  there  is  one, 
bescan  with  the  assurance  that  we  were  un- 
dertaking no  such  obligation.  Our  first  ven- 
ture into  foreign  aid  as  part  of  the  cold  war 
WBS  the  decision  to  take  over  from  Britain 
the  task  of  supporting  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  the  spring  of  1947. 

Here  is  what  Senator  Vandenberg  said  of 
this  plan  in  seeking  bipartisaii  support  for 
it  "We  here  confront  a  plan — a  special  and 
particular  plan  •  •  •  to  fit  a  given  circum- 
stance. We  are  not  suddenly  resolved  to 
tmderwrlte  the  earth.  That  would  be  fan- 
tatstlc,  improvident,  and  impossible." 

How  long  was  the  plan  to  last?  "The 
plan  is  for  15  months.  •  *  •  In  15  months 
both  the  United  Nations  and  the  World  Bank 
should  be  able  substantially  to  take  over." 
Why  did  we  undertake  this  obligation? 
Mr.  Truman  said  It  was  essential  In  view  of 


"terrorist  activities  by  Communists."  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Vandenbtrg.  "the  plain 
truth  is  that  Soviet-American  relationships 
are  at  the  core  of  this  whole  problem." 
Dean  Acheson.  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  described  foreign  aid  as  chiefly  a 
matter  of  self-interest. 

A  few  months  later.  16  European  coun- 
tries responded  to  Secretary  Marshall's  sug- 
gestion Hy  drawing  up  the  4-year  program 
which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Marshall 
plan. 

In  1951.  when  the  4  years  were  about  over. 
John  F.  Kennedy  said  that  It  had  yet  to 
prove  Its  usefulness  and  that  to  repeat  such 
a  procedure  In  Asia  or  the  South  Pacific  Is 
impossible.  There  Just  Isn't  enough  money 
to  relieve  the  poverty  of  all  the  millions  who 
may  be  threatened  by  communism. 

As  time  went  on.  the  $400  million  allotted 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  grew  to  $2  billion  and 
Is  still  growing.  The  Marshall  plan's  4  years 
stretched  to  a  decade  and  has  been  extended 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  pretense  of  a  time  limit  on  foreign 
aid  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  its 
proponents  can  no  longer  agree  even  among 
themselves  on  what  It  Is  supposed  to  be 
doing. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  regard  foreign 
aid  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cold  war.  and 
that  we  must  not.  We  are  told  that  It  is 
humanitarian  and  that  It  Is  In  our  own 
self-interest.  We  are  told  that  It  will  stim- 
ulate our  export  market  and  that  we  must 
not  expect  it  to  do.  so. 

Clearly  Mr.  Hazlitt  will  get  no  coherent 
answers  to  his  questions  from  those  who 
are  responsible  for  our  foreign  aid.  and  as 
long  as  the  questions  go  unanswered  we  can 
expect  to  go  on  financing  a  program  which 
Is  without  a  clear  purpose,  without  efficiency, 
without  a  standard  of  success,  and  without 
a  limit. 

It  is  just  possible  that  one  might 
again  remember  and  think  about  the 
statement  that  a  certain  place  is  paved 
with  good  intentions  and  that,  however 
laudable  our  present  efforts  to  solve  the 
world's  problems  and  to  impose  free- 
dom upon  people  who  may  not  have  the 
capacity  to  enjoy  it  or  who  do  not  want 
it,  we  may  find  ourselves  not  only  un- 
able to  help  others  but  unable  to  pre- 
serve our  own  freedom  and  opportunity. 


H.R.  6147 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Shelley  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  designed  to  permit 
the  documentation  under  U.S.  flag  of 
large,  modern  vessels  which  have  never 
been  under  American  registry.  During 
the  postwar  years  many  American  com- 
panies, both  industrial  and  independent- 
ly owned  ship  oi>erators,  which  were 
engaged  in  the  movement  of  bulk  com- 
modities in  worldwide  trade  found  it 
necessary  to  use  foreign-flag  vessels  in 
order  to  be  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
the  traditional  foreign  maritime  nations. 
In  many  instances,  however,  instead  of 
having  these  vessels  built  abroad,  the 
American  companies  caused  them  to  be 


constructed  in  American  shipyards  and 
then  in  most  instances  placed  under  Li- 
berian  or  Panamanian  flag  in  the  name 
of  one  of  their  foreign  subsidiary  com- 
panies.    These  vessels,  therefore,  were 
never  documented  under  the  U.S.  flag. 
Since  the  Korean  emergency,  in  order 
to  document  under  foreign-flag  vessels 
built  in  American  shipyards,  it  has  been 
neces.sary  under  the  law  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  such  foreign  documentation.     Accord- 
ingly, it  was  entirely  proper  and  lawful 
for  these  vessels  to  be  so  documented. 
Now,  however,  because  of   various  cir- 
cumstances,  some    of   the   U.S.    citizen 
companies    whose    foreign    subsidiaries 
owned   these   foreign-flag    vessels   have 
indicated  a  desire  to  have  the   vessels 
documented   under  the  U.S.  flag.     Un- 
fortunately,   economic    conditions    still 
do  not  permit  American-flag  vessels  to 
be  competitive  with  foreign-flag  vessels 
in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  or  worldwide 
trade.     It  is  necessary,   therefore,  that 
these  vessels,  upyon  documentation  un- 
der the  American  flag,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  engaging    in   the   domestic 
trades.     Under  the  1920  act  as  originally 
passed,  these  vessels  would  have   been 
entitled  to  engage  in  the  domestic  trade 
merely   upon   being   documented   under 
American     registration.     However,     an 
amendment  to  the  1920  act,  passed  in 
1936,  primarily  for  other  purposes,  also 
deprived    American-built    vessels   docu- 
mented under  foreign  flags  trom  engag- 
ing  in   the   coastwise   trade.     For   that 
rea.son  it  Ls  nece.ssary  to  provide  in  this 
legislation    for    coastwise    privileges    to 
vessels  eligible  for  docupientation  under 
the  American  flag  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed    legislation.     Passage    of    this 
legislation  will  benefit  several  segments 
of  the  American   industry.     Under  the 
bill  approximately  30  vessels  will  be  eli- 
gible to  return  to  American  flag  which 
could  provide  upward  of  1.200  jobs  for 
our  American  seafarers  as  well  as  pro- 
viding hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in    repairs   and   maintenance   work    for 
American     shipyards.    Ship     operators 
will  share  in  the  benefits  as  well  as  many 
other  industries  allied  with  the  shipping 
industry'.     Moreover,  it  will  add  to  the 
American  fleet  a  number  of  large,  mod- 
em, bulk  carriers  which  will  be  readily 
available,    because    of    their    domestic 
service,    as    needed    auxiliaries    to    the 
Defense  Department  in  time  of  need. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Slack  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCbRMACK)  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Rains  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Shelley)  from  April  7  through  16.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Kilburn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Shelley)  from  April  7  through  16  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 
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tlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  for  5  min- 
utes today,  and  to  include  therein  a 
newspaper  editorial. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  F>ermisslon  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Brown. 
.  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Alger. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiLLiKENi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:' 

Mr  Kzarns. 

Ml-.  Findley. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. 
Mr    CORMAN 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speakers  table  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8  54.  An  act  to  grant  81  acres  of  public 
domain  to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTalrs. 

S.  108.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

S.  200.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions." approved  August  3.  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

5.  1067.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  503. 
84th  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  annuities  for 
the  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers who  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1954:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

6.  1294.  An  act  to  supplement  and  amend 
the  act  of  June  30.  1948.  relating  to  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  Irrigation  project,  and  to  ap- 
prove an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Issued  under  the  act  of  Jvme  22,  1936: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
4.  1953  (67  Stat.  41),  entitled  'An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his 
authorized  representative,  to  convey  certain 
school  properties  to  local  school  districts 
or  public  agencies";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  Project 
Hope;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MESSAGE    FROM     THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

On  March  29,  1961 : 
H  R.  1822.  At  act  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  farm  operating  loans  made 


pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  F"arm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended;  and 

H  J  Res.    176.  Joint  resolution   to   provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr  Jerome  C.  Hun- 
saker  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
On  March  31,  1961: 

H.R.  5188.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H  R.  5463.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
On  April  1.  1961: 

H.R.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend 
for  27  months  the  loan  guaranty  authority  of 
the  Interstate   Commerce  Commission. 
On  April  7.  1961 : 

H.R  3980.  An  act  to  amend  the  transi- 
tional provisions  of  the  act  approved  Septem- 
ber 6,  1958.  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the 
public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
In  food  of  additives  which  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  to  establish  their  safely." 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.4363  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272  relating  to  State  taxation  of  Inter- 
state commerce;   and 

H.J  Res  32.  Joint  resolution  ;to  designate 
the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Law- 
Day,  USA. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. April  11,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 

of  State,  transmitting  the  texts  of  certain 
reconmiendations  and  convention  adopted 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
44th  session,  at  Geneva,  June  1960,  pursuant 
to  article  19  of  the  constitution  of  th^In- 
ternatlonal  Labor  Organization  (H.  Doc. 
No.  132):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

741 .  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  recom- 
mendations for  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  campaign  by  UNESCO  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  temples  In  the  Nile  Valley 
which  are  threatened  by  the  construction  of 
the  Aswan  High  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

742.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  4  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

743.  A  communication  frc«n  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  201  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958";  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  con- 
cerning agreements  concluded  during  Feb- 
ruary 1961  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
83d  Congress,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
128;    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  Office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, U.S.  Naval  Academy,  transmitting   the 


report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  relative  to  the  number  of 
officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent 
duty  In  the  executive  element  of  the  Air 
Force  at  the  seat  of  government,  as  of  March 
31,  1961.  pursuant  to  section  8031(c),  title 
10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Air  Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
without  formal  advertising  for  the  period 
July  1.  1960,  through  December  31,  1960, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86  -500;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  requesting  ap- 
proval to  proceed  with  Reserve  Forces  facili- 
ties projects  for  the  Air  National  Guard, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-500;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

749  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Logistics ) , 
transmitting  reports  submitted  by  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
for  the  period  Ju}y  1  to  December  31,  1960. 
listing  certain  contracts  negotiated,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 2  million  pounds  of  waterfowl  feath- 
ers and  down  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile,  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  50  U.S.C. 
98b(e) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
TYeasury.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion permitting  investment  In  capital  stock"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

752  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  for  January  1961  on 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  firms, 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and^ 
Currency. 

753.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  *  A  bill  to  promote  sale  driving, 
to  eliminate  the  reckless  and  financially  Irre- 
sponsible driver  from  the  highways,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Indemnification  of  certain  per- 
sons suffering  Injury  or  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  uninsured 
motorists,  and  for  other  purposes":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia;^- — 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  US.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  15th 
Semiannual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  for  the  period  July  1  to  December 
31,  1960,  pursuant  to  Pubhc  Law  402.  80th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  made  during  fiscal 
years  1958-60,  of  selected  construction  and 
technical  service  contracts  financed  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
(ICA),  Department  of  State,  under  the  mu- 
tual security  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

756  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States:  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  admission  and  col- 
lection practices  relating  to  the  hospital  and 
medical   care    programs   of    the   Department 
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at  PubUc  Health.  District  of  Coluinbla  gov- 
ernment. January  1960.  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States;  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  review,  concluded  during 
fiscal  year  1960.  of  selected  operations  of  the 
compensation  and  pension  program  at  14  re- 
gional offices  and  the  Washington.  D.C..  of- 
fices of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (VA); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters;  transmitting  the  official  report  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
for  the  year  1960.  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
their  charter;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administr^itlon. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  radio  operator  licenses  to 
nationals  of  the  United  States";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

760.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
additional  material  relating  to  executive 
communication  No.  615.  dated  February  28, 
^1961.  which  dealt  with  information  in  regard 

to  political  broadcasts  during  the  election 
campaign  period,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-677;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  include  Ackla 
Battleground  National  Monument,  Miss.,  and 
Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument.  Tenn., 
in  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  and  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  designations  for  them,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  for  approval  a 
draft  of  contract  covering  drainage  work  and 
minor  construction  required  for  completion 
of  the  drainage  construction  program  on  the 
Roza  division  of  the  Yakima  project.  Wash- 
ington; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  amd 
Insular  Affairs. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  erroneously 
in  receipt  of  family  separation  allowances"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Judicial  councils  of  the 
circuitB,  provided  for  in  28  US.C.  332. 
adopted  by  the  Judicial.  Conference  of  the 
United  States  at  a  meeting  held  at  Washing- 
ton. DC.  March  13-14,  1961,  pursuant  to 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  section  331;  to 
the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

765.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  statlsical  tables  reflecting 
the  business  transacted  by  the  bankruptcy 
courts  and  other  pertinent  data  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1960,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 53  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
81);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Lauren  F. 
Teut'fch  V.  The  United  States  (Congressional 
No.  2-54),  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  to 
House  Resolution  493.  83d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  courts  opinion  in  the  case  of  Borough 
of  Rirrgivood  v.  The  United  States  (Congres- 
sional No.  8-58).  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
to  House  Resolution  600',  85th  Congress;  to 
the  ConxnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


768.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Frank  T. 
McCormick  v.  The  United  States  (Congres- 
sional No.  5-56) .  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
to  House  Resolution  280,  84th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

7C9.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Edward  F. 
O'Hare  v.  The  United  States  (Congressional 
No.  4-56),  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  to 
House  Resolution  380,  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  enti- 
tled "A  bin  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  obstruc- 
tion of  investigations  and  inquiries";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

771.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  chapter  50  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related  In- 
formation"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary., 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  provide  means  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  combat  Interstate  crlmej 
and  to  assist  the  States  In  the  enforcement  ol! 
their  criminal  laws  by  prohibiting  the  In- 
terstate transportation  of  wagering  para- 
phernalia"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civ- 
il Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  23,  1958,  an  act  to 
clarify  the  application  of  section  507  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  certain  officers  or  employees  In  cases 
involving  downgrading  actions":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civn  Service. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  blU 
to  amend  the  disability  retirement  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

776  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US.  Civn 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Government  Employ- 
ees Training  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  cost  ascertain- 
ment report  for  th?  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  fiscat-year  1960.  pursuant  to  39  US  C. 
826;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  XJ3. 
Government  Printing  Office,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  tort  claims  paid  during  1960 
pursuant  to  part  2,  section  404  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2673);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Chew  Sin  Dal  also  known  as  Jack 
Chew  and  Chew  Soong  Goong,  A10758754, 
pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (4)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
U.S.  Depcirtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 


copy  of  an  order  suspending  the  deportation 
of  Yuen  Char  Chan  also  known  as  Chung 
Yuen  Chor  and  Hung  Yen  Chor,  A9669198. 
pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  oX  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  order  gr.antlng  permanent  resi- 
dence filed  by  Edward  Zurek,  A9660331,  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  showing 
grants  made  in  calendar  year  1960  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions for  basic  scientific  research,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

784  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  'Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
extend  the  provisions  for  benefits  based  on 
limited  periods  immediately  following  dis- 
charge from  active  duty  after  December  31. 
1956,  to  veterans  discharged  before  that 
date";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

785  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  29. 
1961.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  7,  1961 : 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  6027.  A  bill  to  improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Instirance  program  by  Increasing  the 
minimum  benefits  and  aged  widow's  beneflU 
and  by  making  additional  persons  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  218). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By     Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  6123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  screen- 
ings of  seed;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tiu-e. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H  R  6124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  Independ- 
ent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6125.  A  bin  to  remove  the  excise  tax 
on  musical  instruments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BREEDING: 

H  R.  6128.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  veterans  and  armed  servlcee 
dairy  program  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr    BROOMFIELD: 
H.R  6127    A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  Individ- 
ual who  moves  to  obtain  employment  to  de- 
duct moving  and  traveling  expenses,  and  to 
permit   him   to   treat  aw   a  capital   loss  any 
loss   Incurred    on   the   sale   ol    his    home;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  CEDERBERG 
H.R.  6128.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tc  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  household  type  Incinera- 
tor and  garbage  disposal  units;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H  R  6129    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200  to 
$2,400  the  amount  of  ouUlde  earnings  per- 
mitted  each   year  without  deductions   from 
benefits  thereunder;    to  the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HR.6130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939.  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  lo  establish  a  fund  for 
the  advancement  of  commercial  fisheries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H  R  6131  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  medical,  and  surgical 
hospital  of  500  beds  at  Sacramento.  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  6132.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R  6133  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  land  acquisition  program 
for  the  migratory  bird  refuges  and  waterfowl 
production  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
ttoe  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr  KEARNS 
H.R  6134  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
uf  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  or  restoration 
of  housing  and  certain  other  structures  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  such  hous- 
ing or  other  structures  are  not  substandard 
or  can  be  restored  to  good  condition,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  KYL: 
HJl.6135.  A  bill  to  simplify  payroll  ad- 
ministration in  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives by  providing  that  the  salaries  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Hou«e.  and  the  clerk-hire 
allowance  of  Members,  shall  consist  of  aggre- 
gate annual  amounts  rather  than  basic  an- 
nual amounts  plus  additional  amounts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr  LANE: 
H.R  6136  A  bill  to  authorize  the  waiver 
of  collection  of  certain  erroneous  payments 
made  by  the  Federal  Ctovernment  to  certain 
civilian  and  military  personnel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACEHDNALD: 
H.R.6137  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction  over 
sales  of  natural  gas  by  independent  pro- 
ducers: to  the  Commlitee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MONAGAN: 
H.R  6138.  A  blll'to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of  a  National  Science   Academy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Sch-nce  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
HR.  6139.  A  bill  to  iunend  the  act  of  May 
16,  1958,  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  In  Shlloh  National  Military  Park, 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H  Jl.  6140.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  procvire  the  services  of  ex- 


perts and  consultants:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1.  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases 
involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Hllnols: 
H  R.  6142.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  citizens  of  Guam  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R    6143    A  bill  to  extend  to  veterans  of 
the    Spanish-American    War.    including    the 
Philippine   Insurrection  and   the  Boxer   Re- 
bellion, the  same  ellgtbllity  for  hospital  care 
for  any  disability  from  the  Veterans'  Admin-. 
Istratlon  a*  they  now  enjoy  with  respect  to 
outpatient   medical    services;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    OLSEN: 
H  R  6144    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special   postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  300  years  of  operation  of  hotels  in 
America,  and  the  50th  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Hotel  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civn  Service. 
Bv  Mr    RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.   6145.  A  bill   to  provide  that  certain 
reduced  credits  against   the  Federal   unem- 
ployment tax  shall   not  apply   with   respect 
to   taxable  years  beginning  before   January 
1.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    8AUND: 
H.R     6146    A    bill    to    provide    retirement 
benefits    for    firefighters    employed    by    the 
Federal  Govefnment:    to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    SHELLEY: 
HR.  6147.  A  bill  to  admit  certain  vessels 
to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
In  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6148.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  administrative  cost*  in 
connection  with  participating  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  and  U.S.  Government  life 
Insurance  out  of  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance fund  and  the  U.S.  Government  life 
insurance  fund;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6149.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4108 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  after  December  31.  1965,  the  specialist 
allowance  shall  not  be  paid  to  medical  or 
dental  personnel  who  are  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery, 
or  dentistry;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN   ZANDT: 
H.R.  6150.  A   bill    to   regulate   the   foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competition   between    domestic   in- 
dustries   operating    under    the    Pair    Labor 
Standards   Act  and   foreign   industries   that 
supply    articles    imported    Into    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.6151.  A    bill   to   authorize   appropria- 
tions for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
tor  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint    resolution   to   provide 
for    the    establishment    of    an    annual    U.S. 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
HJ.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  In  March  as 


National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  In  order-4o 
aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  people  the 
dangers  of  accidental  poisoning;  to^he  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLEITH: 

H.J.  Pes.  359.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  week  of  May  of  each  year  as  National 
Art  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr    MONAGAN; 

H  J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
make  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
Members  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  BAKER.: 

H.  Con.  Res.  213.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  in  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  214.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  aircraft  capable  of  ex- 
cessive speed  In  the  carrying  of  passengers  * 
for  hire;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  BREEDING:  MemcM-lal  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Legislature  memorializing  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
granting  a  substantial  Increase  In  sugar  beet 
acreage  allotments;  to  the  Committee  on  ' 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 131  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  memorializing  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  to  take  steps 
to  discourage  and  nullify  the  effects  of  trade 
restrictions,  blockades,  and  boycotts  by  the 
nations  comprising  the  Arab  League  against 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
against  American  companies  controlled  or 
managed  by  such  citizens;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  January  21,  1929,  granting  100.000 
acres  of  land  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  University  of  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  providing  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  price  of  gold:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States" 
relative  to  the  centennial  of  modern  Cali- 
fornia viticulture;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  international  traffic  In  narcotics; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  no  action  UmlUng  the  application 
of  State  retail  sales  and  use  tax  laws;  to  tJie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  passage  of  the 
resolution  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
■  States  relating  to  the  granting  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  electoral  college  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  requesting  legislation  to  extend  edu- 
cational benefits  to  all  veterans  who  entered, 
or  who  enter,  military  services  from  and 
after  February  1,  1955.  and  that  such  educa- 
tional benefits  be  extended  so  long  as  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  law  exists;  to  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
immediate  attenUon  to  granting  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  sugar  beet  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  convert  from  loans  to  grants  the  moneys 
advanced  to  the  several  States  for  payment 
of  temporary  unemployment  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  passage  of  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  granting  of 
representation  in  the  electoral  college  to  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  passage  of  the  resolution 
providing  for  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  granting  of 
representation  in  the  electoral  college  to  the 
District  of  Colvmibla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution providing  for  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  granting  of 
representation  in  the  electoral  college  to  the 


District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  expressing  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  to  memorialize 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  per- 
petuate the  committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  enactment 
of  remedial  legislation  limiting  the  importa- 
tion of  textile  and  plywood  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  hotel 
and  other  related  facilities  In  the  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  the  Government  of  the  Uhited  States; 
to  the  Commlitee  on  Interior  and  Tnsular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  and  enact  legislation  providing 
Federal  aid  to  distressed  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BATES: 
HH.  6153.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Blen 
Glbbart;  to  the  Corrunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H  R  6153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglota 
G.  Tzakas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFITHS : 
HR.  6154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr    An- 
tonino  Testa;'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr    HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
HR  6155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  P. 
Rasalan    and   his   wife,   Joseflna   Vlllanueva 
Rasalan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   KEITH: 
H  R  6156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarlnda 
Velga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KEOGH: 
HR.  6157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Crociata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    LANK: 
H  R  6158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
C.  Verheyn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  LIBONATT: 
H  R  6159.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Antolak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MONAGAN: 
HR   6160.  A    bUl    for    thr    relief    of    Mrs. 
Maria    Madalena    Carvalho    Rulvo;     to    the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 
H  B  6161.  A  bUl  to  validate  a  certain  con- 
veyance of  land  in  Riverside  County.  Calif.. 
made  on  September  28.  1888.  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and  others;   to  the 
Committee   on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

114.  By  Mr.  KOWALSKI:  Resolution  me- 
morializing Congress  to  name  the  flood  con- 
trol dam  In  Thomaston,  Oonn..  "The 
Thomaston  Dam";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

115.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PcUtion  of  the 
president.  Minnesota  chapter.  Retired  Of- 
ficers Association.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  pe- 
titioning conaideration  of  their  resoluUon 
with  reference  to  a  request  to  disassociate 
the  retired  pay  recomputatlon  bills  (S.  401 
and  S  626)  from  the  study  being  made  by 
the  military  retirement  study  committee  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  to  promptly 
bring  the  proposed  legislation  to  the  floor 
for  consideration  and  early  passage  by  the 
whole  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

116.  Also  petition  of  the  county  clerk, 
MUwaukee  County.  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  re- 
questing funds  for  a  US.  Corps  of  Engineers 
survey  of  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  con- 
structing a  diversion  channel  from  the  Mil- 
waukee River  near  SaukviUe.  Wis.,  to  Lake 
Michigan  as  a  flood  control  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

117.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  vice 
president.  Hawaii  Foundation  for  American 
Freedoms.  Inc..  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  commending  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  for  its 
signal  service  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  expressing  gratitude  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Congress  that  has  so 
recently  given  its  own  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement to  the  committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Criticism  of  House  Un-American  Actiyitiei 
Committee  Rales  Invited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    W.^SHINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  April  10. 1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
statement  made  yesterday  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  DoYLxl  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  six  Members  of  the  House,  who 
voted  a  month  or  so  ago  against  the 
resolution  to  allow  funds  for  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 


This  statement  was  to  the  effect  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  are  invited  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the 
committee  rules  which  will  govern  the 
operation  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  rules  of  this 
important  committee  protect  witnesses 
who  appear  before  the  committee  and 
that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
safeguard  those  who.se  names  are  men- 
tioned in  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  great  care  has  been  exercised  in 
these  matters  and  that  a  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  after 
studying  certain  hearings  in  which  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee was  engaged,  reported  favorably  as 
to  the  conduct  of  hearings  during  the 
period  of  study.  • 


However,  I  doubt  if  the  public  recog- 
nizes the  fairness  of  these  rules  or  knows 
of  the  careful  screening  and  annual  re- 
view of  Congress  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed each  session  by  the  committee  so 
as  to  avoid  any  basis  of  criticism. 

As  pointed  out  by  our  colleague  [Mr. 
DoYLKl,  for  several  terms  of  Congress 
the  committee  rules  have  not  only  been 
studied  and  appropriate  changes  made, 
but  these  rules  are  printed  so  every  wit- 
ness or  his  attorney  can  have  them. 

Certainly  it  is  a  good  time,  when  these 
rules  are  being  reviewed,  for  critics  of 
this  committee  to  suggest  to  Members  of 
Congress  any  improvements  to  protect 
individual  rights  aa  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
changes  I  would  make  recognizing  the 
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responsibility  of  Congress  to  investigate 
internal  subversioru 

However,  I  think  any  Members  who 
disagree  should  s;:>eak  up  now,  rather 
than  saying  later  on  that  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  were  not  treated 
fairly. 

Farmers  Face  Income  Loss  as  Result  of 
Feed  Grains  Bill 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that 
grain  men  expect  loans  on  1960  crop 
com  will  cover  a  record  total  of  600 
million  bushels.  , 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    lUJHOlS 

IN  THE  HOUlSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  April  10.  1961 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  market 
trends  of  the  past  3  weeks  indicate  that 
the  New  Prontiei  feed  grains  bill  will 
cost  farmers  $75  miUion  in  lost  Income 
on  their  1960  corn  crop 

The  sudden  drctp  in  the  corn  market 
is  attributed  by  market  experts  to  Gov- 
ernment selling  of  surplus  stocks  plus 
fears  that  the  Gc'vernment  will  market 
even  larger  amounts  of  corn  to  keep 
market  prices  doA'n. 

The  feed  grains  program  enacted  by 
Congress  3  weeks  ago — over  my  opr>osi- 
tion — permits  Uncle  Sam  to  sell  surplus 
com  to  depress  prices.  The  aim  Is  to 
Induce  farmers  to  agree  to  cut  1961 
acreage  and  thus  qualify  for  price 
supports. 

The  com  market  the  past  2  weeks  con- 
firms my  fears  that  the  bill  would  drive 
market  prices  down.  The  market  is 
down  about  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  with 
about  500  million  bushels  of  1960  com 
still  unmarketed,  that  means  an  income 
loss  of  about  $75  million. 

Market  observers  also  predict  that 
fear  of  Government  price  breaking  will 
force  a  record  number  of  farmers  to 
seal  their  1960  com  with  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  will  add  to 
Federal  costs  for  handling  and  storage. 
The  new  feed  grains  bill  has  already 
had  the  effect  of  hurting  farm  income 
and  adding  to  our  tax  burdens. 

The  current  marketing  year  for  com 
started  October  1.  1960,  and  runs  to 
September  30,  19(51. 

When  farmers  planted  last  year's 
crop  in  the  spring  of  1960,  they  expected 
that  the  then  existing  program  would 
be  in  effect  throughout  the  entire  1960 
marketing  year.  Now  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  intentionally  de- 
pressing corn  prices  to  stimulate  signup 
in  the  new  feed  grain  program,  corn 
farmers  rightfully  feel  that  the  rules 
have  been  changed  in  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

The  com  market  10  days  ago  was  ac- 
tually reported  Ijy  newspapers  down  15 
cents,  the  sharpest  March  decline  in 
13  years. 

Since  com  farmers  have  until  May  31 
to  place  their  1960  com  under  loan,  the 
lowered  market  price  is  encouraging 
more  farmers  \o  put  more  com  into 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  hands. 
This  caft  mesm  only  more  storage  costs, 
more  handling  oosts.  and  a  total  increase 
in  Government  (;xpenses. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Washington  Repoet 
(By   Congressman   Baucx   Alcks,   Fifth   Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

Apxil  1.  1961. 

More  new  tax  Increases  are  shaping  up 
(beside  earlier  unemployment  compensation 
Insurance  costs:  see  newsletters,  February  25. 
March  4,  March  25)  In  user  taxes  In  the 
highway  program  and  social  security  pro- 
gram The  highway  taxes  will  Include.  I 
susi>ect,  an  Increase  In  the  gasoline  tax  and 
truck  taxes.  Social  security  will  raise  Vue 
employer  and  employee  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent each  on  the  pay  base  of  $4,800  annually 
and  self-employed  three-eighths  of  1  percent. 
These  are  In  addition  to  the  escalator  taxes 
already  In  the  law  to  go  up  to  9  percent. 

Aid  for  depressed  areas  or  the  area  redevel- 
opment bill,  as  It  Is  variously  called,  was 
the  big  debate  and  controversy  before  Easter 
adjournment.  Two  days  of  debate  and 
voting  confused  more  than  clarified  the 
scope.  Intent  and  anticipated  oji^atlon  of 
the  bUl.  On  the  surface,  the  language  was 
repeated  over  and  over,  taut  the  true  Impli- 
cation, I  must  assume,  the  Members  did  not 
comprehend,  unless,  of  course,  politics  com- 
pletely replaced  a  sense  of  reason. 

The  Federal  Government  would  extend 
outright  grants  and  loamS^  to  "redevelopment 
areas"  as  determined  and  so  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  One  hundred 
million  dollars  would  go  to  Indxistrlal  area 
plant  loans.  $100  million  to  rural  areas.  $100 
million  for  public  facility  loans,  $75  million 
for  public  facility  grants.  $4Vi  million  for 
technical  assistance.  $10  million  for  sub- 
sistence payments  and  $4Vi  million  for  occu- 
pational training,  for  a  total  of  $394  million 
(as  a  starter).  Everyone  agreed  this  sum 
was  a  flyspeck  compared  to  the  amount 
really  needed  to  do  the  Job. 

Let "8  look  at  the  logic  (as  I  endeavored  to 
do  In  floor  debate)  of  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose of  the  bin.  "The  Federal  Government, 
In  cooperation  with  the  States,  should  help 
areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  to  take 
effective  steps  In  planning  and  financing 
their  economic  redevelopment;  that  Federal 
assistance  to  communities,  Industries,  enter- 
prises, and  Individuals  In  areas  needing 
redevelopment  should  enable  such  areas  to 
achieve  lasting  Improvement  and  enhance 
the  domestic  prosperity  by  establishment  of 
stable  and  diversified  local  economies  and 
Improved  local  living  conditions;  and  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  should  be  created  by 
developing  and  expanding  new  and  existing 
faculties  and  resources."  Isn't  that  carte 
blanche  control  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the 
bureaucratic  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  private  enterprise?  Isn't  that 
unconstitutional  in  a  limited  government  of 
checks  and  balances  wherein  all  rights  reside 
In  the  people  except  those  sj>eclfled  In  the 
Constitution  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government?  Doesn't  that  declaration 
of  p\irp>08e  put  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  position  of  helping  anyone  or  everyone 
according  to  bureaucratic  whim  from  a  com- 
plex Industjy  and  a  whole  community  down 
to  «ach  and  every  specified  Individual  of  any 
designated  area?  It  can  mean  nothing  else. 
Here  are  other  quotes  from  the  bill : 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  aid  in  financing  any  project  within  a 
redevelopment  area  for  purchase  of  land  and 
facilities,  for  Industrial  or  commercial  usage. 
Including  construction  of  new  buildings,  the 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion,  or 
enlargement  of  existing  buildings. 

"The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  must  be  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  proTlde  more  than  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment within  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  it  Is,  or  will  be.  located.  [What  does 
that  actually  mean?) 

"No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended  here- 
under unless  the  financial  assistance  applied 
for  is  not  otherwise  available  from  private 
lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on  reason- 
able terms." 

Loans  or  grants  11^  "the  project  for  which^ 
assistance    Is    sought    wlU    tend    to    Improve 
the  opportunities." 

Other  features:  (1)  Secretary  will  work 
with  local  authorities  determining  their 
needs:  (2 )  Secretary  will  "establish  new  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act";  (3)  the  Secretary  (at  Com- 
merce). Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will  work 
together  to  "determine  the  occupational 
training  of  individuals  residing  In  the  rede- 
velopment area";  (4)  all  wages  paid  on  proj- 
'■  ects  under  this  act  will  be  at  a  rate  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis -Bacon  Act;  (5)  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  any  of  the  Secretary's  functions. 
powers,  and  duties  under  this  act  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  to  authorize  th«  re- 
delegation  of  such  functions,  powers  and 
duties  by  the  heads  of  such  departments  and 
agencies. 

Where  Is  the  constitutional  limitation  of 
power  In  this  nightmare  Jumble  of  bureau- 
cratic planning,  regimentation  and  control? 
To  do  what — to  help?  No,  to  spend  money 
the  Federal  Government  doesn't  have  until 
It  collects  more  taxes  (Uncle  Sam  Is  worse 
than  broke  by  hundreds  ot  billions).  What 
Is  this  legislative  sickness?  It  is:  (1)  An 
almost  hypnotic  belief  Ln  the  efficiency  of 
Federal  spending,  planning  and  taxing;  (2) 
failure  to  understand  basic  economics,  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  right  of  property 
ownership — that  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  Into  the  economy  as  aid  Is  first 
taken  out  in  taxes;  (3)  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, of  course.  Is  the  determination  of  each 
politician  to  stay  In  office.  My  answer  to 
"aid  to  depressed  areas"  Is  to  lighten  the 
tax  load.  A  substantial  tax  cut  within  a 
framework  of  a  balanced  budget  (less  Fed- 
eral spending)  would  spark  an  economic  ex- 
pansion and  prosperity  eclipsing  anything  In 
the  history  of  our  NPtlon. 


A  Weil-Known  Conctitaent  b  Wathinglon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CAiXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Monday.  Apra  10. 1961    ' 

Mr.  CORMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  had  the  distinct  honor 
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recently  of  having  as  a  visitor  a  well- 
known  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Jack 
La  Lanne.  Mr.  La  Lanne  is  more  than 
a  television  personality  and  advocate  of 
physical  fitness.  He  is  a  welcome  fixture 
in  households  from  coast  to  coast.  His 
bright  and  cheerful  program  each  morn- 
ing has  brought  enjoyment  to  the  lives, 
and  slimness  to  the  waistlines,  of  mil- 
lions of  American  housewives  and  hus- 
bands. 

During  the  last  week,  while  Mr.  La 
Lanne  has  been  here  in  Washington. 
D.C..  he  has  been  in  touch  with  members 
of  the  Government  on  the  Subject  of  dur 
country's  physical  fitness.  He  has  an 
especial  interest  in  the  Peate  Corps,  and 
I  am  certain  Mr.  La  Lannes  counsel 
would  do  much  to  enhance  the  image  of 
a  vigorous  American  youth  that  we  hope 
to  project  abroad  through  this  exciting 
experiment. 

Mr  La  Lanne,  as  I  said,  is  more  than 
a  television  personality.  His  articles  and 
books  on  physical  fitness  are  read  by 
thousands  and  thousands.  Yet  that  is 
not  all.  For  Mr.  Jack  La  Lanne  is,  be- 
sides that,  a  man  who  devoutly  believes 
in  what  he  professes.  He  lives  the  sort 
of  life  he  advocates,  and  is  walking  proof 
of  his  own  good  advice. 

Next  week,  Mr.  La  Lanne  will  be  broad- 
casting his  daily  television  show  from 
Baltimore.  I  would  commend  his  coun- 
sel, and  his  programs,  to  all  my  col.- 
leagues. 


Now  That  the  President  Has  Asked  the 
Congress  To  Provide  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Schools  He  Should  Also  Ask  the 
Congress  To  Modernize  the  Tax 
Structure  in  Order  That  Citizens  May 
More  Easily  Give  Financial  Aid  to  Pri- 
vate and  Public  Educational  Institu- 
tions 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF    PENNbYLV.^NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  April  10. 1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  all  other  Americans  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  financial  plight  of 
private  educational  institutions  in  our 
country.  Now  that  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  provide  Federal 
aid  for  public  schools  he  has  a  clear 
moral  responsibility  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  modernize  the  tax  structure  in  order 
that  citizens  may  more  easily  give  finan- 
cial aid  to  private  and  public  educational 
institutions  in  accordance  with  their  own 
wishes. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators,  a 
foi-mer  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
and  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  feel  that  the  present  educational 
misunderstanding  need  not  have  arisen, 
that  It  is  serving  no  useful  purpose,  and 


that  it  is  divisive  at  a  time  when  unity 
of  our  people  is  more  vital  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  our  history. 

Historically,  financial  support  for 
American  education  has  had  two  major 
facets:  Public  support  for  public  educa- 
tion, and  private  giving  for  public  and 
private  education,  the  latter  assisted  by 
wise  tax  laws. 

The  new  Democratic  administration 
would  have  the  Congress  provide  major 
benefits  for  public  education  but  refuses 
to  take,  at  the  same  time,  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  essential  tax  re- 
forms which  would  make  possible  private 
giving  of  the  magnitude  required  by  pri- 
vate education  at  this  time  in  our  history 
and  without  which  it  cannot  and  will 
not  long  survive. 

Aid  to  public  and  private  education 
through  the  tax  route  is  as  historic  and 
as  constitutionally  sound  as  are  Federal 
contributions  to  public  education. 

Private  edication  is  the  leaven  of  our 
educational  system,  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment such  as  we  have  always  known 
in  America  cannot  possibly  long  sur- 
vive the  disappearance  of  private  eduo»i- 
tion  from  the  American  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation H.R.  5673,  to  amend  the  Internal 
R?vende  Code  of  1954  to  provide  funds 
for  educational  purposes  by  providing 
increased  incentives  for  private  giving 
through  the  allowance  of  a  tax  credit  for 
charitable  contributions  to  educational 
institutions,  and  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
tuition  and  other  expenses  incurred  by 
a  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  or  dependent 
a*,  an  educational  institution. 

I  was  hi>:Thly  pleased  when  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  McCormackT  praised  my 
bill  recently  and  pointed  out  that  a  study 
of  his  own  legislative  record  would  show 
that  he  had  sponsored  and  worked  for 
similar  legislation  since  coming  to  the 
Congress. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancin:<  education  represented  in  my 
bill.  H.R.  5673,  is  clearly  nonpartisan  and 
my  mail,  which  is  coming  in  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  proves  that  it 
is  a  bill  which  is  popular  with,  and  ap- 
peals to.  all  segments  of  our  people. 

The  Clark-Morse  plan  for  Federal 
loans  to  private  education  is  a  blind  alley 
and  American  leaders  in  the  field  of  pri- 
vate education  should  waste  no  more 
time  on  it.  If  grants  to  private  schools 
are  illegal,  as  President  Kennedy  says 
they  are.  then  the  loans  which  the  Clark- 
Morse  plan  would  provide  are  equally 
illegal. 

Senator  Clark,  apparently,  is  really 
trying  to  solve,  with  his  educational  loan 
bill,  his  personal  political  problem  in 
Pennsylvania  where  Democratic  Con- 
gressman William  Green,  if  he  chooses 
to  enter  the  senatorial  campaign  next 
year,  will  certainly  beat  him  soundly.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  Clark-Morse 
plan  was  really  seriously  designed  to 
solve  the  dilemma  which  has  developed 
over  the  growing  financial  needs  of  pri- 
vate education  in  our  country. 

Our  private  school  educators  should 
mobilize  to  support  my  bill,  H.R.  5673. 
and  the  other  bills,  to  modernize  and 
update  the  tax  structure  of  our  Nation. 


which  are  gathering  dust  in  the  files  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  other  educational  advisers  to  the 
new  Democratic  administration  are  no 
more  sound— if  we  are  to  judge  by  their 
recommendations  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  how  else  can  we  judge  them — 
than  Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Morse. 
Some  of  these  advisers  are  grossly  mis- 
leading the  American  people  on  the  edu- 
cational issue.  Their  .approach  to 
American  education,  by  tackling  at  this 
time  only  one-half  of  the  problem,  is 
grievously  dividing  our  people.  This 
situation.  I  fear,  will  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better.  These  advisers  should  stop 
insisting  that  the  appropriation  of  tax 
money  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  legal  way  to  help  American 
education. 

They  arc  completely  ignoring  the  role 
which  tax  incentives,  provided  by  a  mod- 
ernized and  updated  tax  structure, 
cou'd  play  in  providing,  without  any 
possibility  of  Federal  control,  and  with- 
out the  appropriation  of  a  single  cent  of 
lax  revenues,  the  funds  necessary  to  ade- 
quately finance  private  education  in  the 
United  States. 

.\  half-truth  is  worse  than  no  truth 
at  all.  I  am  astounded  ttiat  the  new 
Democratic  administration  should  be  so 
busily  engaged  in  trying  to  sell  the 
American  people  a  half-truth.  The  en- 
tire performance  of  these  New  Frontiers- 
men regarding  education  is  definitely 
misleadmg  and  devisive.  l)ecause  they 
refu.se  to  take  up.  concurrently  with  their 
(hive  for  Federal  aid  to  public  education, 
the  equally  pressing  financial  problems 
of  private  education.  Division  of  the 
American  people  over  any  issue — and 
especially  such  a  totally  unnecessary 
is.sue — is  morally  wTong.  And.  unless  de- 
cisive steps  are  taken  to  end  this  grow- 
ing educational  misunderstanding,  the 
Democratic  administration  may  entirely 
lo.se  its  school  bill. 

At  his  press  conference  on  March  15, 
President  Kennedy  was  asked  what  his 
po.sition  was  regarding  the  proposals  for 
modernizing  the  tax  structure  and  to 
provide  tax  incentives  for  private  giving 
to  education  which  were  before  the 
Congress,  especially  to  view  of  the  fact 
that  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  had  endorsed  the  tax  ap- 
proach to  aiding  private  education. 
The  President  replied  that: 
I  tiiink  all  of  this  matter  should  be  cxam- 
Ined  carefully  by  the  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  Mr.  Morse,  has  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  send  htm  up  a  brief  on  all  of  the 
various  kinds  of  assistance  which  are  given 
to  nonpublic  schools  and  colleges,  which  the 
Secretary  Is  preparing  to  do.  The  commit- 
tees then  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  can  consider 
what  kind  of  progrn.m  they  wish  to  put 
forward  and  at  that  time  we  can  consider 
what  the  constitutional  problems  might  be. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  as  new  proposals  are 
made  for  me  or  for  anyone  else  to  be  giving 
constitutional  opinions  on  each  of  them  as 
they  come  up,  without  seeing  the  definite 
language.  That  obviously  Is  not  my  func- 
tion. I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  participate  In  consid- 
ering these  matters  with  the  Congress.  But 
my  view  on  procedures  which  I  hop*  the 
Congress  will  follow  are  well  known.    I  am 
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hopeful  we  can  get  the  program  which  we 
sent  to  the  Hill  oxit  of  the  way  Then  the 
Congress  will  have  to  confeider  what  It  wants 
to  do  In  this  other  area  And  the  admln- 
IstraUon  will  be  delighted  to  cooperate 
But  I  could  not  possibly,  unless  I  *aw  ex- 
actly what  kind  cf  Unguage.  give  even  a 
private   opinion   as    to    Its   constitutionality 

In  his  March  ::8.  1961.  report  to  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Mcrse.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Abra- 
ham Fiibicofr,  bypassed  entirely,  private 
glvmg  to  education  and  the  historic  tax 
route  by  which  private  giving  to  educa- 
tion has  been  em  ouraged  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  \,  hich  the  President  had 
referred  on  March  15. 

Yet  the  President,  on  March  15.  as 
I  have  noted  stated  that: 

The  Senator  frooa  Oregon.  Mr.  Moesk,  has 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Hecdth.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  send  him  up  a  brief  on  all 
of  the  various  kinds  of  assistance  which 
are  given  to  nonpublic  schools  and  colleges, 
which  the  Secretary   Is  preparing  to  d(j. 

Because  the  S<.*cretaiy  of  Health.  Ekiu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  did  not  make  any 
reference  to  the  tax  route  aids  to  educa- 
tion written  intD  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  I  have  taken  certain  definite  steps 
which  I  trust  will  remedy  this  deficiency. 

I  asked  two  of  Secretary  Rlbicoff's 
top  aids  to  me(t  with  me  in  my  office 
on  Tuesday.  Apiil  4.  to  discuss  this  glar- 
ing oversight. 

Jim  G.  Akin,  Congressional  Liaison 
OfBcer  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Philip  Des- 
Marais.  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislation,  conferred  with  me 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  April  4.  and 
promised  to  make  a  study  of  the  entire 
subject  to  private  giving  to  education 
now  provided  under  the  tax  laws,  and 
to  furnish  this  report  to  me. 

As  I  have  said,  the  President  declared, 
at  his  March  15  press  conference,  that 
he- 
would  be  glad  tc  have  the  departments  of 
Goverrunent  participate  In  considering  these 
matters  with  the  Congress. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Eklucatipn.  and  Welfare  is  al- 
ready hard  at  work  on  these  matters, 
the  President  .should  now  request  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Treas- 
ury Secretary  C  Douglas  Dillon  to  study 
and  report  "on  all  of  the  various  kinds 
of  assistance  which  are  given  to  non- 
public schools  and  colleges'"  in  the  spe- 
cial field  of  Federal  tax  policy. 

In  other  words,  now  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  Congress  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  public  education  he  can- 
not continue  to  ignore  his  responsibility 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  modernize  the  tax 
structure  in  order  to  Increase  private 
giving  to  private  and  public  education. 
For,  clearly,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  RibicofT,  is 
at  a  grave  disadvantage  in  reporting  on 
taxes  and  tax  incentives,  a  subject  which 
is  so  clearly  in  the  province  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  most  unlikely  to  report 
favorably  on  any  tax  bill  to  aid  education 
until  the  President  requests  it  to  do  so. 

I  am  taking  the  statement  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  March  15  at  its  face  value,  and. 
for  my  part,  have  asked  the  House  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  to  request  reports 
on  my  bill.  H.R.  5673.  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  thoroughly  en- 
dorse the  study  in  depth  of  th(!  educa- 
tional problem  by  leading  educators  from 
both  the  public  and  private  educational 
fields  meeting  together  for  this  purpose. 
Such  a  conference  was  suggested  in  the 
debate  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  April  6  in  which  the  partici- 
pants were  Msgr.  F.  G.  Hochwalt.  head 
of  the  education  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Dr. 
Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffmann,  directcjr  of  in- 
formation of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Missouri  Synod,  and  Howard  K.  Smith, 
CBS  news  chief.  If  such  a  conference 
is  held  the  tax  approach  to  the  financial 
needs  of  American  education  outlined 
in  my  bill.  H.R.  5673,  will  surely  be  one 
of  the  major  recommendations  to  come 
out  of  such  a  meeting.  It  is  extrem.ely 
doubtful,  however,  if  the  Clark-Morse 
bill  would  even  get  to  first  base  at  such 
a  conference. 

H.R.  5673  provides  the  same  kind  of 
privileged  giving  status  to  millions  of 
Americans  which  is  presently  being  pro- 
vided in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
those  few  Americans  in  the  highest  in- 
come bracket.  At  the  present  time  it 
costs  a  person  in  the  91 -percent  income 
tax  bracket — $400,000  a  year  and  up — 
only  $9  to  give  $100  to  education.     It 


costs   the  rest  of   us,   on   an   ascending 
scale,  up  to  $80-  to  give  $100  to  education. 

The  Democrats,  whose  hearts  always 
bleed  for  the  little  fellow,  as  they  con- 
tinually remind  us,  certamly  ought  to  be 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  my  tax  incen- 
tive plan  to  encourage  private  giving  to 
education.  In  fact,  some  tax  incentives 
are  already  provided  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  private  giving  to 
American  education  and  it  can  be  readily 
demonstrated  that  both  major  parties 
have  supported  and  voted  for  this  type 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  through  the 
years. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
summary  of  the  changes'  in  deductions 
permitted  for  charitable  contributions 
to  education  from  1917  to  1957.  This 
summary  appears  in  a  study  prepared  in 
MSS  for  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  by  the  Sur- 
veys &  Research  Corp  ,  of  Wsishington, 
D.C,  This  information  was  supplied  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  tax  approach  set  forth  in  my  bill 
is  in  Une  with  recommendations  ad- 
vanced by  such  organizations  as  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges,  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Education  Committee,  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  American  College  Pub- 
lic Relations  Association,  American 
Alumni  Council,  and  the  Council  for  Fi- 
nancial Aid  to  Education. 

The  summary  follows : 


Summary  of  changes  in  drlurtimx   permiUrl  for  rhnritaiile  conlrib^Uiom  and  in  standard 

deduciion,  Federal  income  tax  laws,  1017-57 


Income  year 


1917-10 
IWl... 

1M^43 

1M4H7 

1SM8-51 

IWQ-SS 
1V»M  55 

J«6<V57 


Mailmum  <lodurti'>D  permitted  for  diaritable 
cuolribuUotLS  > 


15  percent  of  net  Income  compated  without  benefit 

of  personal  cicmptloiis  and  contributions. 
Sanie - - • 

l.'i  percent  of  net  incotne  compato'l  w1thr><it  benefit 
of  personal  exeni(ition,  cuntribGlioas,  sed  medical 
expense  deduction. 

15  percent  of  adjusted  rro«s  Income — 

Same — 

30  percent  of  adjusted  jtoss  income 

30  percent  of  adjusted  ^ro5»  income  plus  an  additional 

10  r>«rc«nl  for  contrll'Ution.e  to  rtiurches  tax-eiempt 

boepltal!).  and  educationHl  institutions. 
Same  as  for  1055,  but  ibe  a<lditional  10  percent  can 

Include  contributions  to  medical  research  organlta- 

tions. 


'    Standard  deduction 


Xone. 

Tax  reduced  by  10  percent  on  cross 
Income  under  $3,000  In  lioa  of  dednc- 
tion. 

8  percent  of  gross  income  for  gross  un- 
der $3,000. 

10  percent  of  adjusted   grass  income 

up  to  a  maximom  of  $500. 
10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  up 

to  a  maximum  of  $1,000. 
Same. 
Same.  * 


Same. 


'  Apiillctil'le.  except  for  a  few  individuals  wlio  dtninp  the  years  1924- ,'57  qualified  for  uTillmlted  deductions  for 
cbaritsble  contribuUons.  CSee  sec.  170  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  li>54  and  corresponding  sections  of  e-.irliei 
revenue  acts  for  a  complete  treatment  of  th  ,s  feature  of  the  lax  laws.; 

Source;  Commiuiic:illon,  Traisury  Pepartment,  Internal  Revenue  fervioc. 


Participation  in  an  Airborne  Aletl  Mis$ion 
Flown  in  One  of  SACs  B-52  Jet 
Bomber$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLJ^HOMA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESITNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10. 1961 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  privileged  to  report  to  the  House  of 


Representatives  about  a  most  memorable 
experience  which  occtirred  recently  when 
I  visited  my  home,  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
During  this  visit,  as  many  of  you  may 
know,  I  was  privileged  to  become  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  participate 
in  an  airborne  alert  mission  flown  in  one 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  s  giant, 
eight- jet,  B-52  bombers  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  nth  Bombardment  Wing. 
We  have  two  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases  located  within  Oklahoma's  Sixth 
Congressional  District.    They  are  Altus 
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Air  Force  Base  located  in  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  Oklahoma  and  Clinton- 
Sherman  Air  Force  Base  in  the  west  cen- 
tral part  of  our  State.  Both  bases  are 
equipped  with  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's giant  B-52  bombers  and  the  high- 
altitude,  high-speed  KC-135  jet  tankers 
which  are  used  for  in-flight  refueling  to 
greatly  increase  the  range  of  SAC's 
bomber  force. 

Further.  Altus  Air  Force  Base  has  been 
assigned  the  task  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  12  Atlas  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  sites.  The  Altus  Base  is 
ali^o  presently  involved  as  one  of  the  first 
operational  bases  to  receive  the  Hound 
Dog.  air-to-ground  missile,  which  is  car- 
ried beneath  the  wing  of  the  B-52  to 
greatly  increase  that  bomber's  striking 
capability. 

Altus  Air  Force  Base  is  the  home  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command's  11th  Bom- 
bardment Wing,  commanded  by  Col. 
Frederick  R.  Ramputi.  Under  his  able 
command.  Colonel  Ramputi  has  jet 
bombers,  jet  tankers,  air-to-ground  mis- 
siles, and  will  soon  have  operational 
ICBM's.  To  visit  the  11th  Bombard- 
ment Wing  is  to  see  a  truly  integrated 
aerospace  force  in  operation. 

Besides  bein,^  one  of  the  first  bombard- 
ment wings  within  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  to  attain  an  integrated  sys- 
tems status — that  is.  to  have  both  jet  air- 
craft and  ballistic  missiles — the  11th 
Bombardment  Wing  has  a  long  history 
of  firsts  and  of  excellent  achievement. 
Most  of  you  gentlemen  are  aware  of  the 
combat  competition  held  annually  by  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  Top  aircrews 
from  all  over  the  world  compete  for  the 
huge  Fairchild  trophy  which  is  given  for 
excellence  :n  bombing,  navigation,  aerial 
refueling,  and  the  highly  technical  field 
of  electronic  countermeasures..  When 
you  huve  the  top  crews,  from  the  most 
awesome  fighting  force  the  world  ^as 
ever  known,  competing  for  the  Fairchild 
trophy,  the  winner  must  be  really  good. 
Gentlemen,  the  11th  Bombardment  Wing 
has  won  that  Fairchild  trophy  three 
times  during  the  12  years  of  the  trophy's 
existence.  No  other  bombardment  wing 
has  ever  won  that  trophy  more  than 
once. 

In  the  1960's  Strategic  Air  Commands 
combat  competition  the  11th  Bombard- 
ment Wing;  became  the  first  to  win  the 
Fairchild  trophy  while  using  the  B-52 
bomber  and  the  KC-135  jet  tanker.  Be- 
sides the  huge  Fairchild  trophy,  the 
nth  Bomb  Wing  also  brought  home  the 
trophy  for  having  the  best  jet  tanker 
unit— the  96th  Air  Refueling  Squadron- 
within  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
These  are  the  men  that  I  was  privileged 
to  visit  and  to  fly  with. 

Upon  arrival  at  Altus  Air  Force  Base, 
I  was  immediately  given  a  tour  of  the 
newly  completed  Hound  Dog  mi.ssile 
facilities  and  it  was  explained  to  me  how 
this  missile  would  be  carried  beneath  the 
wings  of  the  B-52  to  be  launched  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  a  potential  target  or 
be  used  to  wipe  out  enemy  defense  which 
might  stand  between  the  bomber  and  its 
primary  target  area.  The  B-52  is  our 
Nation's  first  airborne  missile  platform 


bomber.  The  destructive  capability  of 
this  weapon  system  defies  the  imagina- 
tion. 

From  the  Hound  Etog  facilities,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  far  north  end  of  Altus' 
2'2-niile  runway  where  I  saw  demon- 
strated the  capability  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command's  ground  alert  concept. 
Aircrews,  housed  in  a  giant,  half  buried, 
concrete  and  steel  building,  maintain 
the  ability  around  the  clock,  every  day 
of  the  year,  to  launch  SACs  retaliatory 
force.  Within  sprinting  distance  from 
the  heavily  guarded  alert  building  many 
B-52  Stratofortress  bombers  and  KC- 
135  Stratotankers  perch,  fully  loaded 
and  ready  to  roll  down  a  high-speed  taxi- 
way  to  the  runway.  These  dedicated 
men  spend  25  percent  of  their  lives  liv- 
ing in  isolation  within  the  alert  com- 
pound, always  ready  to  perform  their 
awesome  task. 

The  men  who  fly  these  aircraft  are 
highly  motivated  with  their  mission 
When  the  klaxon  horns  .sound  an  alert 
one  had  better  get  out  of  the  way  fast. 
If  he  does  not.  I  will  guarantee  you  that. 
Congresman  or  not,  he  is  liable  to  be 
trampled.  These  men  fully  realize  that 
they  must  utilize  every  second  of  any 
warning  they  may  receive  of  an  impend- 
ing attack  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
caught  on  the  ground.  There  is  not 
much  humor  in  their  deadly  business. 

The  following  day,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  tour  1  of  the  12  Atlas  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  sites  presently 
under  construction  near  Altus  Air  Force 
Base.  These  are  to  be  hardened  sites. 
That  is  to  say.  the  mi.ssiles  will  be  housed 
in  giant  silos  buried  180  feet  deep  into 
the  ground.  This  is  to  make  them  in- 
vulnerable to  anything  other  than  a  di- 
rect hit  by  a  weapon  from  any  potential 
aggressor. 

Conducting  me  on  this  tour  were  Air 
Force  Col.  Ernest  L.  Ramme,  com- 
mander of  the  Site  Activation  Task 
Force  and  Lt.  Col.  Carl  F.  Baswell,  proj- 
ect engineer  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, who  are  responsible  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Atlas  missile  facilities.  They 
explained  to  me  many  of  the  compli- 
cated problems  involved  in  this  $65  mil- 
lion project.  I  came  away  convinced 
that  this  is  a  sound  investment  of  our 
defense  dollars,  because,  as  I  stated  ear- 
lier, these  sites  will  be  nearly  invulner- 
able to  attack. 

Gentlemen,  the  real  highlight  of  my 
tour  came  when  approval  was  granted 
for  me  to  fly  aboard  one  of  the  11th 
Bomb  Wing's  B-52  Stratofortress  bomb- 
ers on  an  airborne  alert  mission.  The 
hours  immediately  preceding  the  mis- 
sion were  so  filled  with  events  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recall  everything  that  hap- 
'pened. 

Briefly,  I  sat  in  the  premission  brief- 
ing with  the  flight  crew  where  top  wing 
specialists  outlined  the  requirements  of 
the  flight  and  biiefed  us  on  the  weather 
that  we  could  expect  along  our  route. 

After  the  briefing  I  was  given  a  com- 
plete physical  checkup  and  a  clean  bill 
of  health  by  Lt.  Col.  Bradley  W.  Prior, 
the  nth  Bomb  Wing  flight  surgeon. 


From  the  flight  surgeon's  ofiBce  I  was 
taken  to  the  wing's  personal  equipment 
section  where  I  was  completely  outfitted 
from  head  to  toe  with  the  heavy-duty 
clothing  worn  by  all  SAC  crews  when- 
ever they  fiy.  I  was  fitted  with  special, 
quick-donning  alert  boots,  heavy  winter 
flight  coveralls,  gloves,  and  Jacket.  Last 
but  not  least  came  the  jet  helmet — SAC 
men  refer  to  tJiem  as  brain  buckets"— 
and  the  very  necessary  oxygen  mask 
which  connects  to  the  helmet.  By  the 
time  they  had  a  parachute  strapped  on 
my  back  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  how 
these  men  managed  to  wear  all  this 
paraphernalia  throughout  a  long  air- 
borne alert  flight. 

Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power.  SAC  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  announced  in  January 
that  Strategic  Air  Command  aircraft 
were  participating  in  airborne  alert 
training  which  means  that  a  certain 
number  of  aircraft  are  in  the  air  at  all 
times  as  part  of  the  command's  routine 
aircrew  readiness  program. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware,  the  funds  for  the  airborne  alert 
training  program  are  provided  from 
money  previously  allotted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  develop  an  airborne 
alert  •  on-the-shelf "  capacity.  I  must 
say  that  these  highly  skilled  men  are 
making  good  use  of  those  funds. 

Missions,  such  as  the  one  in  which  I 
participated,  are  flown  under  quite  real- 
istic conditions.  At  all  times  during  the 
flight  we  were  in  direct  radio  contact 
with  Strategic  Air  Command  Headquar- 
ters at  Omaha.  Nebr..  and  could  have 
been  ordered  to  change  course  and  strike 
any  potential  enemy  target. 

Colonel  Ramputi,  the  11th  Bomb  Wing 
commander,  said  that  the  feasibihty  of 
maintaining  a  part  of  the  SAC  bomber 
fleet   in   the   air   around-the-clock    has 
been  proven  by  over  6.000  airborne  alert 
training   sorties  completed   successfully^ 
by  SAC  bombers  during  the  past  2  years. 
In    the    cockpit   I    watched    as    Maj. 
Thomas  W.   Martin,   pilot   and  aircraft 
commander  of  this  giant  craft,  and  his 
copilot.   1st   Lt.  Wilber  H.  Smith,  went 
through  page  after  page  of  checklists  to 
prepare  for  flight.     Behind  me,   1st  Lt. 
Raymond  C.  McAdoo  carefully  checked 
the  maze  of  gear  required  to  conduct 
electronic      countermeasures      activity. 
E>ownstairs.    on   the   lower   deck,   Capt. 
David    G.    Ebert,    the    radar-navigator 
checked   his  bombing  equipment   while 
Capt.  Frank  M.  Nakamura.  the  naviga- 
tor, made  certain  that  all  navigational 
equipment    was     functioning     properly. 
In  the  tail  section  M.  Sgt.  Russell  D. 
Bick.  tail  gunner,  busied  himself  check- 
ing out  the  defensive  gunnery  system. 
The    coordination    required    between 
these  crew  members  both  on  the  ground 
and  throughout  the  flight  is  simply  fan- 
tastic to  one  who  has  never  witnessed 
these   men   on   the   job   before.     Their 
language,  like  their  jobs,  is  highly  tech- 
nical and  it  was  difficult  to  really  under- 
stand all  that  seemed  to  be  going  on. 
I   did  know  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"Roger."    The  crew,  at  every  opportuni- 
ty explained  to  me  what  they  were  doing 
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so  that  I  feel  I  can  really  appreciate 
the  tremendously  technical  business  of 
getting  a  giant  jet  bomber  into  the  sky. 

When  we  took  ofT.  rain  clouds  hung 
low  over  the  airfield  but  we  climbed 
through  them  on  instruments,  along  a 
designated  flight  path,  almost  as  if  the 
clouds  did  not  exist.  Soon  we  burst 
into  bright  afternoon  sunshine,  as  if 
".» climbing  into  another  world  During 
the  takeoff.  I  had  buckled  into  an  ejec- 
tion seat  anrf*  connected  my  quick  re- 
lease parachute  lanyard  as  Major  Mar- 
tin had  shown  me  however.  I  never 
had  the  slightest  worry  about  having 
to  make  use  of  this  equipment. 

After  the  aircraft  was  established  In 
the  climb  to  altitude.  I  was  free  to  move 
about  and  visit  each  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers' positions,  watch  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  learn  something  of  each  man's 
job.  It  was  tremendously  interesting. 
At  some  time  during  the  flipht  I  sat  at 
each  position  while  the  crew  set  switches, 
tuned  radios,  and  focused  radarscopes; 
all  the  while  explaining  to  me  what  I 
was  seeing  or  hearing  with  their  equip- 
ment At  one  time  I  was  allowed  to 
take  the  aircraft's  controls  and  make  a 
\    turn. 

\  To  maintain  the  bomber  in  the  air 
\  for  so  many  hours  requires  both  day  and 
night  aerial  refueling  Many  hours  after 
takeoff  we  rendezvoused  with  a  KC-135 
jet  tanker  of  the  96th  Air  Refueling 
iSquadron.  also  a  part  of  the  11th  Bomb 
Wing  at  Altus. 

I  was  truly  amazed  at  the  precision 
flying  required  to  place  these  two  aircraft 
in  position  for  refueling  and  I  was  as- 
tounded at  the  amount  of  fuel  that 
flowed  from  the  tanker  into  our  bomber. 
It  was  almost  unbelievable  to  see  those 
pilots,  strapped  into  the  same  seat  for  so 
many  hours,  make  a  night  hookup  and 
fly  perfect  formation,  get  their  fuel.  Be- 
lieve me.  they  must  have  tremendous 
stamina,  because  refueling  is  really  hand- 
work. 

During  the  24  long  hours  of  an  air- 
borne alert  mission  they  continually  fight 
cramped  muscles  and  other  physical  in- 
conveniences Under  these  conditions  I 
think  it  must  l>e  doubly  hard  to  maintain 
an  alert,  quick  thinking  mind,  which  is 
a  prime  requirement  when  flying  at  jet 
sp>^eds.  A  continuous  vigilance  for  other 
aircraft  must  be  maintained  by  the  pilots, 
who  only  leave  their  r>ositions  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessai-y.  But  'this  crew 
never  once  slowed  down.  I  found  them 
highly  conscious  of  air  .safety  problems 
and  extremely  competent  and  careful. 

During  this  long  flight.  I  did  manage 
to  catnap  on  a  couple  occasions;  how- 
ever, I  was  far  too  interested  in  the 
activity  around  me  and  in  these  hard 
working  airmen  to  worry  very  much 
about  losing  sleep. 

As  I  talked  with  the  men  and  it  started 
to  get  light  again  in  the  east.  I  began 
asking  myself  what  it  must  be  worth  to 
our  Nation  o  have  airmen  such  as  these 
dedicated,  devoted  professionals,  willing 
to  endure  the  physical  discomforts 
created  by  5-pound  helmets,  heavy  para- 
chutes, and  the  many  other  inconven- 


iences demanded  of  them  in  order  to  keep 
this  wear>ons  system  ready  to  strike 
should  ever  the  need  arise.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  men  are  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  are  willing,  at 
least  at  the  pre.sent.  to  give. 

These  men  told  me  of  the  thousands 
of  man-hours  and  great  technical 
knowledge  that  are  required  by  their 
ground  maintenance  personnel  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  sound  aircraft  and 
reliable  bombing,  navigation,  electronics 
countermeasures.  and  gunnery  systems 
which  are  required  to  make  this  ^n  effec- 
tive weapons  system.  Tiie  aircrew  had 
nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for  the 
technical  .si>ecialists  who  spend  untold 
extra  hours  to  make  sure  that  their 
equipment  was  the  best  that  was  hu- 
manly pos^ble  to  provide. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
Strategic  Air  Command'had  mighty  good 
men  and  equipment,  but  this  flight  made 
me  appreciate  them  and  the  job  they 
are  doing  a  lot  more.  These  men  are  a 
far  cry  from  the  old  scarf  and  goggles 
Air  Corps.  I  witnessed  highly  trained, 
hishly  skilled  men  doing  a  profe.ssional 
job  Infinitely  more  complex  than  I  can 
begin  to  explain.  And  I  must  add  doing 
it  effectively  and  efficiently. 

One  of  thegreatest  problems  that  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  faces  is  that  of 
holding  their  men.  SAC  spends  millions 
of  dollars  training  these  men  only  to 
have  them  leave  the  service  for  higher 
paying,  less  demanding  careers  in  civil- 
ian industry.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  our 
Nation :  an  unneces.sary  drain  of  defense 
dollars. 

I  walked  away  from  that  flight — truly 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences  of 
my  life — firmly  convinced  that  we,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  are  not 
providing  adequat^e  compensation  for 
these  SAC  men  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  shall 
strive  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  ex- 
tra pay  for  the  aircrews  who  man  SAC's 
alert  force;  for  the  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians who  maintain  SACs  intricate 
weapKjn  systems;  and  to  find  a  way  to 
provide  more  promotions  for  these  most 
deserving  men. 

We  can,  and  we  must,  provide  greater 
incentives  for  these  professionals  to  re- 
main in  military  service.  Their,  job  is 
tough,  demanding,  exasperating,  and 
particularly  hard  on  their  families — yes, 
the  average  SAC  man  does  have  a  family. 
If  we  fail  to  find  the  added  incentives 
neces.sary  to  keep  these  men  in  SAC  we 
shall  have  failed  to  spend  our  defense 
dollars  wisely  and — worst  of  all — we  can- 
not help  but  to  slip  behind  in  our  efforts 
to  contain  the  Communist  threat  to 
world  peace.  I  stand  firmly  convinced 
that  we  need  immediate  approval  for 
increasing  subsistence  allowance  for 
SAC'S  airmen,  increase  in  SAC  officer  and 
airman  promotions,  establishment  of  an 
SAC  alert  pay,  and  to  do  something 
about  proficiency  pay  for  these  highly 
skilled  technical  specialists. 

We.  as  Congressmen,  must  evaluate 
our  positions,  particularly  with  regard 
to  defense  spending,  to  see  if  we  are 
really  up  to  date  with  the  requirements 


for  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
fantastically  technical  and  complex 
aerospace  force  that  present-day  mili- 
tary concepts  demand.  I  am  certain 
that  if  every  Congressman  could  just 
realize  the  type  of  prepardeness  program 
that  the  Strategic  Air  Command  has 
built  and  the  great  sacrifices  that  are 
made  to  maintain  this  vigilance,  he 
would  plainly  see  the  immediate  neces- 
sity for  remedial  legislation. 

My  flight  aboard  one  of  the  11th  Bom- 
bardment Wing's  B-52  bombers  marked 
the  anniversary  of  my  first  trip  to  Con- 
gress 20  years  ago.  The  military  serv- 
ices— and  particularly  the  aerospace 
forces — have  undergone  a  tremendous 
change  in  all  areas  of  operation  during 
that  time.  One  cannot  begin  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  efficiency  and 
complexity  of  the  forces  today  to  those 
of  20,  or  even  10.  years  ago.  Why.  then, 
should  we  expect  these  men  to  work  for 
the  same  pay  or  the  same  promotional 
opportunities  that  they  have  in  the  past? 

In  conclusion,  just  let  me  say  that  as 
a  result  of  my  flight  aboard  one  of  the 
world  champion  11th  Bomb  Wing's 
B-52's.  I  have  returned  to  my  seat  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  much  more  interested,  more 
highly  motivated,  more  determined 
Member  of  Congress.  I  shall  work  tire- 
lessly to  see  that  no  stone  is  left  unturned 
toward  seeing  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  realize  their 
famous  slogan,  "Aero.space  Power  for 
Peace."    Thank  you. 


Real  Champion! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  10, 1961 

Mr.  BRO"WN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  many  years  ago  participated  in  bas- 
ketball, I  am  proud  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  the  basketball 
team  of  Wittenberg  University.  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  in  my  congressional  district, 
won  the  NCAA  championship  as  the  best 
small  college  basketball  team  in  the 
United  States.  The  Wittenberg  team 
this  year  had  25  victories,  and  the  win- 
ning of  the  championship  gave  it  its 
100th,  under  the  direction  of  Coach 
Mears.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  na- 
tional press,  and  such  news  magazines 
as  Sports  Illustrated,  have  given  full 
recognition  to  the  championship  victory 
of  the  Wittenberg  University  team. 

I  am  also  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
from  my  own  district  the  basketball 
team  of  Urbana  High  School — the  small- 
est school  participating  in  the  State 
tournament — took  second  place  in  the 
Ohio  State  AA  Tournament  among  the 
399  high  school  teams  participating  in 
the  championship  playoffs  at  district, 
regional,  and  State  levels. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Tuesday,  April  11,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  afBrmation  concerning  Moses, 
Hebrews"  11:  27:  He  endured,  as  seeing 
Ilim  icho  is  invisible. 

Almighty  God,  Thou  alone  canst  give 
the  blessings  of  courage  and  persever- 
ance to  our  hearts  which  are  frequently 
haunted  by  needs  that  are  deeper  than 
we  can  fathom  and  longings  that  reach 
far  beyond  the  understanding  of  our 
minds. 

Grant  that  we  may  not  stultify  and 
thwart  the  moral  and  spiritual  poten- 
tialities of  our  natures  by  our  failure 
to  lay  hold  of  the  wonder  and  worth 
of  life  as  revealed  in  the  character  and 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Show  us  how  we  may  combat  and  con- 
quer the  efforts  that  materialism  is  mak- 
ing to  gain  the  mastery  over  the  minds 
of  men  by  reducing  their  faith  in  Thee 
to  a  minimum. 

Inspire  us  with  a  greater  loyalty  to 
those  lofty  sanctions  and  sanctities 
which  we  cannot  clearly  define  but  which 
we  know  will  give  us  strength  and  hope 
and  peace.  We  offer  our  prayer  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  Saviour. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     WILLIAM 
I  WIRT  COURTNEY.  SR. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
B.^.ss  1 . 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.'  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  recent  passing  of  a  former 
Member  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
William  Wirt  Courtney,  Sr.,  Tennessee 
and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great  soldier, 
statesman,  and  friend. 

Mr.  Courtney  served  with  distinction 
in  this  body  for  10  years,  and  represented 
the  district  which  I  now  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing.  He  will  long  be 
remembered  as  an  orator  with  a  remark- 
able career  in  both  laf)v  and  politics. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  having  not  only 
the  acquaintance  but  the  friendship  of 
Wirt  Courtney,  and  was  doubly  blessed 
in  this  regard.  To  that  end,  his  death 
is  a  distinct  personal  loss. 

Wirt  Courtney  was  bc-n  in  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  the  sen  of  Wirt  and  Anne  Neely 
Courtney.  He  received  his  preparatory 
education  at  Battle  Groimd  Academy  in 
F.ankiin.  H»-  -attended  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity in  Nashville  and  was  graduated  from 
the  law  .school  in  1911.  He  was  woimded 
during  World  War  I.  while  serving  in 
France  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  117th  In- 
fantry, 30th  Division.  After  the  war, 
he  studied  international  law  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  Frank- 
lin in  1919  and  practiced  law  until  1932 
when  he  was  appointed  adjutant  gen- 


eral of  Tennessee;  and,  in  that  capacity, 
held  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  Be- 
fore being  elected  U.S.  Representative  in 
1939,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Rep- 
resentative Clarence  W.  Turner.  Court- 
ney served  as  circuit  judge  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  17th  Juidicial  Circuit  of 
Tennessee  from  1933  to  1939.  He  was 
a  senior  warden  at  St.  Pauls  Episcopal 
Church  in  Franklin,  a  member  of  Sigma 
Chi  fraternity,  a  Shriner,  an  Elk,  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Franklin  Post  of  the  American 
Legion. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  his  many 
friends  in  acknowledging  the  loss  of  a 
truly  great  servant  and  in  extending  to 
the  surviving  members  of  his  family,  and 
particularly  his  devoted  wife,  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimo\is  con.'^ent 
to  revi5.e  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Honorable 
William  Wirt  Courtney,  Sr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There,  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  v,  e  have 
all  been  saddened  here  today  by  the  feel- 
ing of  a  per?onal  loss  in  the  passing  of  a 
friend,  William  Wirt  Courtney,  Sr.,  for- 
mer Congressman  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee.  I  have 
known  Wirt  Courtney  for  approximately 
20  years.  He  was  my  close  personal 
friend.  He  was  a  gentleman  at  all  times. 
He  served  well  in  this  body  and  in  his 
passing  we  have  certainly  lost  a  great 
friend.  It  is  a  loss  not  only  to  Tennessee, 
but  the  Nation  as  well. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNWERSARX  OF  HON. 
CLARENCE   CANNON 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
recognizing  the  birthday  of  one  of  our 
colleagues,  who  has  spent  more  than  a 
half  century  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
While  all  of  this  time  has  not  been  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  he  has  been  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Mi.ssouri  for  more  than  38  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  not  only  established 
precedents  in  this  House,  but  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  volume  on  precedents  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Some  of  the  newer  and  younger  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  record  and  accomplishments 
of  this  distinguished  Member,  who  by 
nature  is  modest  and  reticent,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  slightly  more  than  two  lines 
of  his  biography  which  appear  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Directory. 


The  older  Members  by  tliis  time  real- 
ize that  I  am  referring  to  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Cannon,  Representative  from 
the  Ninth  Missouri  District,  which  he 
has  so  conscientiously  represented  since 
March  4.  1923. 

The  career  wliich  this  distinguished 
Individual  has  carved  for  himself 
throughout  the  past  50  years  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  young  people  who 
have  ambitions  to  serve  their  Nation. 
Especially,  when  one  considers  that 
Clarence  Cannon  came  to  Washington 
back  in  1911,  on  a  temporary  assignment 
to  serve  as  a  clerk  to  the  late  Speaker 
Champ  Clark,  there  is  every  reason  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  serving  their 
country  to  be  encouraged  by  the  pos- 
sibilities for  advancement,  if  they  are 
willing  to  unselfishly  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  their  fellow  man. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all 
of  the  records  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  dean  of  the  -Mis.sourl  dele- 
gation, who.  as  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Approi-'riations 
Committee  since  the  days  of  World  War 
II,  has  been  responsible  for  tlie  alloca- 
tion of  appropriations  many  times  in  ex- 
cess of  those  made  by  all  of  the  previous 
Congresses  since  the  birth  of  this 
Nation.  At  the  same  time  as  chairman 
of  that  great  committee  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  heaviest  reductioiis  in 
nonwar  appropriations  over  previous 
fiscal  years  in  the  annals  of  Congress. 
It  has  always  been  amazing  to  me  the 
manner  in  which  he  exercises  personal 
sui:c:"vision  over  the  multitudinous  items 
which  appear  in  the  many  appropriation 
bills  in  the  course  of  a  session,  and  I 
think  no  one  would  disagree  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  Nation  over  the  years  than  any 
other  person. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  this  ex- 
traordinary person  rather  intimately 
during  the  time  I  have  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Hou.se,  but  even  before  that  I 
was  aware  of  the  popularity  he  has  so 
richly  deserved  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  For  instance,  back  in  1932,  when 
the  members  of  the  Missouri  delegation 
were  forced  to  run  "at  large,"  he  led  in 
the  largest  number  of  counties  in  the 
State  and  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  cast  for  any  congressional  candi- 
date on  any  ticket,  outside  of  St.  Louis. 
This  popularity  has  never  waned,  and  in 
each  election  since,  even  when  he  had 
token  opposition,  he  always  led  the 
ticket  in  the  many  counties  of  the  Ninth 
District.  Such  popularity  must  be,  and 
is,  deserved.  ,  * 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  joined 
by  all  of  my  colleagues  when  I  extend 
felicitations  to  Mr.  Cannon  on  this  day 
of  his  birth,  and  wish  for  him  and  his 
wonderful  helpmate  Miss  Ida,"  many, 
many  more  years  of  happiness  as  they 
continue  to  serve  the  people  of  our  great 
State  of  Missouri  and  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
JoNis  ]  in  felicitations  to  Mr.  Cannon  on 
this  his  82d  birthday.  Inasmuch  as  I 
have  served  for  many  years  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Cannon,  I  have 
had  a  special  opportunity  to  know  in  an 
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intimate  way  of  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  I  have  ever  known.  The  breadth 
of  his  interest  in  public  matters  is  tre- 
mendous. He  is  an  Indefatigable  student 
of  public  affairs.  His  insight  and  judg- 
ment have  served  him  well  in  his  public 
career.  The  sharpness  of  his  Intellect 
and  his  sense  of  humor  sei-ve  him  well 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  50- 
member  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. He  is  always  the  master  of 
every  situation  which  arises. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  and  to  congratulate  the 
Honorable  Clarence  Cannon  for  attain- 
ing his  82d  birthday.  Mr.  Cannon  first 
came  to  Washington  about  1915,  and 
attained  the  position  of  Parliamentarian 
Ir  the  Congress  and  served  in  that 
capacity  several  years  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  1922.  At  the 
present  time,  only  three  are  left  in  the 
House  who  were  elected  at  that  same 
time:  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Honorable  Em- 
manuel Celler,  and  myself. 

He  has  attained  a  very  considerable 
position  In  the  House  where  for  about 
15  years  he  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  tribute 
to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mi-.  Speak- 
er, today  is  the  birthday  anruversary  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
Congress — the  Honorable  Clarence  Can- 
non, dean  of  the  Missouri  delegation  in 
Congress — who  by  his  extreme  devotion 
to  duty  and  the  principles  of  efllclent 
Government  is  held  in  highest  esteem 
over  the  entire  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Cannon,  first  elected  in  the  68th 
Congress  and  serving  continuously  ever 
since,  has  established  himself  also  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  as  a  great  parliamentarian  and 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Known  nationally  for 
his  publications  and  treatises  on  parlia- 
mentary law  and  procedure,  Mr.  Cannon 
has  left  his  trademark  for  generations, 
both  in  Federal  and  State  government, 
that  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  duplicate 
or  excelled 

■'Back  in  Missouri"  Mr.  Canjjon  is 
known  as  a  most  distinguished  gentle- 
man. He  steals  the  hearts  of  both  the 
young  and  the  old  by  his  kind  and  gentle 
mannerisms,  always  the  essence  of  diplo- 
macy and  philanthropy. 

Joined  by  the  Missouri  delegation  in 
Congress  and.  I  am  sure  by  the  entire 
citizenry  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  a  most 
pleasant  and  memorable  birthday  an- 
niversary to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souii,  the  Honorable  Clarenci  Cannon. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
beloved  dean  of  the  Missouri  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  on 
this,  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  to- 
day. He  is  affectionately  called  by  all 
his  colleagues  'Mr.  Chairman,"  but  it 
always  sounds  to  me  that  when  he  is 
so  addressed  the  words  are  in  a  different 


tone  and  with  different  Inflection  than 
many  of  us  use  them  in  our  various  com- 
mittee rooms,  and  as  I  hear  him  so  ad- 
dressed, it  sounds  like  there  is  an  atti- 
tude of  real  regard,  a  genuine  attitude 
of  respect,  by  all  who  know  him. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he  ushered 
me  into  the  well  of  the  House  on  Mon- 
day, the  9th  of  March  1959,  to  be  sworn 
in  for  an  unexpired  term.  As  I  look 
back  upon  those  first  few  days  in  the 
Congress,  I  now  realize  that  this  very 
distinguished  Member  had  many  more 
Important  things  to  do  but  he  was  never 
too  busy  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  new- 
freshman  from  Mi.ssouri.  He  arranged 
for  me  to  meet  the  Speaker  and  discuss 
committee  assignments.  During  the 
eivsuing  days  of  the  86th  Congress  I  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  our  chairman 
and  with  the  passing  of  each  week,  I 
became  more  aware  of  his  ability,  his 
integrity,  and  his  great  stature  among 
his  colleagues  in  the  House. 

He  is  now  serving  his  20th  term.  He 
has  proved  year  after  year  that  he  is 
truly  a  state.sman.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  to  describe  this  great  man,  he  is 
a  thorough  gentleman.  We  in  his  dele- 
gation are  all  proud  that  he  is  from  our 
home  State  of  Missouri.  Happy  birth- 
day, Mr.  Chairman. 


AFRICAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speeiker, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  232 » 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ReKolt(id,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
ol  Representatives  that  April  15.  1961,  be  rec- 
ognized as  Alrlcan  Freedom  Day;  and  that 
we  extend  to  the  Independent  countries  of 
Africa  our  congratulations  and  assure  them 
of  our  continued  good  will. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  requires  no  ap- 
propriation from  the  Treasury,  does  it? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  No  appro- 
priation is  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  instruction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Resolution  232  be  called 
up  at  this  time  in  order  that  Its  adoption 
may  be  voted  in  ample  season.  The  res- 
olution is  simple  and  direct.  It  gives  the 
recognition  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  April  15,  1961,  as  African  Free- 
dom Day  and  extends  to  the  Independent 


countries  of  Africa  our  congratulations 
and  assures  them  of  our  continued  good 
will. 

The  House  some  weeks  ago  adopted 
a  somewhat  similar  resolution  recogniz- 
ing April  14  as  Pan  American  Day.  Pan 
American  Day  has  aruiually  been  ob- 
served in  this  body,  and  such  observance 
has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  cementing 
ever  closer  the  ties  of  hemispheric  soli- 
darity. On  April  14  of  this  year,  as  has"^ 
been  the  custom  in  the  past,  time  will  be 
alloted  to  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  make  such  re- 
marks as  in  their  judgment  will  stress 
the  affection  that  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  have  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Republics  to  the  south  and  of  our 
continuing  interest  in  them  and  for  ever 
broadening  horizons  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  human  welfare  and  contentment. 

The  American  people  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  people  of  Africa  and  for 
all  the  new  emerging  nations  of  Africa. 
It  is  our  hope  and  our  prayer  that  every 
success  will  attend  them  in  their  struggle 
to  prove  that  in  the  continent  of  Africa 
government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people 
will  triumph  as  It  has  done  in  our  own 
United  States.  It  is  natural  that  the 
United  States,  the  first  of  the  countries 
to  break  from  and  to  be  born  of  colonial- 
ism, should  have  a  deep  and  an  abiding 
interest  In  the  new  nations  of  Africa, 
the  latest  to  come  from  colonialism  to 
national  sovereignty. 

I  hope  that  House  Resolution  232  will 
be  adopted  unanimously,  and  that  on 
April  17,  which  is  the  first  day  the  House 
will  be  In  session  after  April  15.  African 
Freedom  I>ay,  time  will  be  given  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  make  ap- 
propriate remarks. 

I  might  say  that  House  Resolution  232 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  after  careful 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa.  The  subcommittee  went  thor- 
oughly into  the  question  of  why  the  date 
was  fixed  on  April  15.  What  the  sub- 
committee had  in  mind  was  that  it  did 
not  wish  to  become  Involved  in  any  con- 
troversy springing  from  a  date  of  the 
anniversary  of  a  particular  event  and  of 
a  particular  area.  That  is.  the  sub- 
committee was  most  deeply  concerned 
that  by  giving  recognition  to  April  15  we 
wore  giving  recognitioji  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  all  the  coilntries  of  Africa 
and  in  a  manner  and  at  a  time  tigreed 
to  by  them  and  fixed  by  a  common  un- 
derstanding, and  as  a  result  of  a  truly 
representative  and  universal  African 
decision. 

I  am  happy  to  report  for  the  subcom- 
mittee that  April  15  was  set  as  African 
Freedom  Day  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner that  April  14  was  set  aside  as  Pan 
American  Day.  It  is  not  the  anniversary 
of  any  particular  event.  It  does  not  have 
relation  to  any  event,  however  histori- 
cally important,  that  occurred  in  any  one 
country. 

April  14  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  cere- 
monies accentuating  hemispheric  soli- 
darity and  mutual  respect  among  the 
American  Republics  at  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Republics. 
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In  a  similar  manner  April  15  was  es- 
tablished as  the  African  Freedom  Day 
at  a  conference  at  Accra  in  Ghana  of 
the   then    free    African    States,    Egypt. 
Ethiopia,    Ghana,   Liberia.    Libya.    Mo- 
rocco,   the    Sudan,    and   Tunisia.     This 
conference,  visioning  that  soon  the  Afri- 
can Continent  would  be  freed  from  for- 
eign control,  was  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  common  policies  on 
many  issues,  and  it  designated  April  15, 
which  was  the  time  of  its  convening,  to 
be  observed  annually  as  African  Free- 
dom   Day    until    the    entire    continent 
should  be  free.     Our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    Michigan. 
Mr.  DiGGS.  was  one  of  the  observers  of 
our  Government  at  that  historic  con- 
ference.   On  Monday  next,  when  I  hope 
time  will  be  allotted  by  the  graciousness 
of    the    House   for   commemorative    re- 
marks,    the     distinguished     gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  give  to  us  a  first- 
hand account  of  that  historic  conference 
at  Accra  in  April  of  1958. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

I  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ■ 

I 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Unemployment  and  Impact  of 
Automation,  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  be  permitted  to  sit 
Wednesday  and  Thur.sday  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  V,-EDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
Mr.  McCORMACK.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 

in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this 

week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLOWER  GIRLS  OF  HOLLAND 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
I    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
group  of  young  Ehitch  maids  from  the 
flower  city  of  Haarlem.  Holland,  are  vis- 
iting the  Capitol.  These  flower  girls 
of  HAland  are  internationally  known 
and  are  making  their  first  visit  to  the 
United  States.  In  previous  years  they 
have  visited  West  Germany.  England. 
Scotland.  Belgium,  and  Fiance.  They 
are  brin,?mg  to  Washington  50.000  fresh- 
ly cut  Dutch  tulips  and  daffodils,  the 
universal  token  of  springtime.  They  are 
indeed  young  ambassadors  of  good  will. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEYl  and  I.  together  with  two 
representatives  of  the  Senat-e,  have  ar- 
ranged an  informal  reception  for  this 
group  to  be  held  in  the  Senate  family 
dining  room  in  the  Capitol  this  after- 
noon between  the  hours  of  4  and  6 
o'clock.  Flowers  will  be  distributed  to 
the  suests  and  refreshments  will  be 
served.  All  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  cordially  invited. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CERTAIN 
STATUTORY  AWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  861) 
to  provide  that  no  application  shall  be 
required  for  the  payment  of  statutory 
awards  for  certain  conditions  which, 
prior  to  August  1.  1952.  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  be  .service  connected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice  that  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation there  is  a  letter  dated  February 
20,  1961,  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Gleason,  Jr.. 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
However,  we  beUeve  that  enactment  of 
the  blU  wouW  establish  an  unwise  precedent 
with  respect  to  requiring  an  automatic  re- 
view of  cases  not  actively  on  the  rolls  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  new  benefit  legislation 
In  the  future.  Accordingly,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  does  not  recommend  favor- 
able consideration  of  H.R.  861  by  your 
committee. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Glea.sons  objection,  what  is  the  basis 
for  the  proposed  enactment  of  this 
legislation?       f 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  our  committee 
considered  this  bill.  We  think  it  a 
worthwhile  bill,  and  reported  it  out 
unanimously.  We  asked  the  Adminis- 
tration for  a  report,  but  we  do  not 
necessarily  do  everything  they  say.  We 
think  this  is  a  very  worthy  bill.  In  fact. 
I  think  it  was  introduced  first  on  the 
gentleman's  side  of  the  House  by  a 
member  of  our  committee,  three  times, 
and  it  was  reported  out  three  times. 

So  whUe  we  appreciate  the  Adminis- 
tration's report,  of  course,  that  report 
does  not  govern  the  actions  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Gleason's  language 
in  this  report  is  very  strong  and  very 
adamant  in  opposition  to  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  very 
true. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
Mr.  Gleason's  strong  language  iA  op- 
position to  this  legislation,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  and  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


REPEAL  OP  'MUSTERING-OUT  PAY- 
MENTS"   SECTION    OP    TITLE     38. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (HR.  859  > 
to  repeal  chapter  43  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservlnf? 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion. I  notice  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  ^ 
Defense  recommends  that  the  bill  be  not 
favorably  reported.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  perhaps,  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  bill  so  as  to. 
meet  their  objecUoji.  Could  I  have  the 
gentleman's  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     That  is  very 

true. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  cot.sideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
chapter  43  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  Immediately 
before  chapter*  1  and  31  of  title  38.  United 
suites  Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out 

•"43.  Musterlng-OUt  .^fayments 2101". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  consolidate  Into  one 
Act  all  of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnlstrailota".  approved  September 
2.  1958   (Public  Law  85-857).  U  repealed 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
January  31.  1965. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: V 

On  page  1  after  It^e  11  insert  the  foUow- 

Ing:  :• 

Sec.  2.  This  act  sbaU  take  effect  M  ol 
January  31.  1965.  \ 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABLED    VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  873) 
to  amend  section  314 'k)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  an  in- 
creased statutory  rate  of  compensation 
for  veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  an  eye  in  combination  with  the 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  limb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  committee  re- 


port on  this  proposed  legislation,  there  is 
a  letter  dated  March  13,  1961,  from  Mr. 
J.  S.  Gleason.  Jr..  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  in  part 
says  the  following,  and  I  quote: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
while  there  la  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report,  that  agency  recommends  de- 
ferral of  action  on  H  R.  873  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  study. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  portion  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gleason.  the  head  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee — what  is 
the  status  of  this  study  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  undertaking? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  field  of  compensation  is 
a  very  broad  one,  and  both  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  are  studying  this  prob- 
•  lem  of  compensation  on  a  very  broad 
basis.    This  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
entire  problem.    Todiy,  we  pay  a  veteran 
who  has   lost  a  leg  an  additional   $47. 
This  bill  provides  if  Xhe  veteran  has  also 
lost,  an  arm  or  an  ejc  that  he  would  get 
an  additional  $47.    This  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  study.    The  study  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  conduct- 
ing  and   that  we   are   conducting   will 
probably  go  on  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  wait  until  that 
study  is  completed  before  passing  this 
legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  those 
circumstances  I  am  surprised  that  Mr. 
Gleason  would  recommend  against  the 
action  which  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  comment.  That  Is  Mr.  Glea- 
son's report. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  on  ob.iection. 
The  Clerk  read  t,he  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United   States  of 
America   in   Congress    assembled,  That   sec- 
tion 314 (k)    of  title  :i8.  United  States  Code, 
If  amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"(k)  If  the  veteran,  as  the  result  of  service- 
connected  disability,  has  suffered  the  ana- 
tomical loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  one  foot,  or 
one  hand,  or  one  or  more  creative  organs, 
or  both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  one  eye. 
having  only  light  perception,  the  rate  of 
compensation  therefor  shall  be  $47  per  month 
fpr  each  such  loss  or  loss  of  use  Independent 
6f  any  other  compensation  provided  In  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (J),  or  subsection  (s), 
o'  this  section  but  In  no  event  to  exceed 
$309  per  month;  and  In  the  event  of  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  foot,  or  one 
hand,  or  one  or  more  creative  organs,  or 
both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  one  eye,  hav- 
ing only  light  perception.  In  addition  to  the 
requirement  for  any  of  the  rates  spteclfled 
In  subsections  (1)  through  (n)  of  this 
section,  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
Increased  by  $47  per  month  for  each  such 
loss  or  loss  of  use.  but  In  no  event  to  exceed 
I        $450  per  month;". 

Src.  2.  Any  Increased  compensation  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment  made  by  the 
first  secUon  of  this  Act  shall  be  effecUve  as 
of  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrof^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  VETERANS  HAVING 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILITY 
OF  DEAFNESS  OF  BOTH  EARS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  846)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  addlttonal  compensation  for  vet- 
erans having  the  service -incurred  dis- 
ability of  deafness  of  both  ears. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  this  instance  as 
in  iM  previous  instance,  Mr.  Gleason  as 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  a  letter  dated  March  13,  1961, 
has  the  following  to  say  about  this  pro- 
po.sed  legLslation,  and  I  quote: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  *hat, 
while  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report,  that  agency  recommends  de- 
ferral of  action  on  H.R.  846  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  study. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  have  the  same  com- 
ment on  this  proposed  legislation  despite 
Mr  Gleason's  objection  to  its  enactment? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Practically 
the  same.  A  few  years  ago  a  veteran 
with  this  disability  received  what  we  are 
attempting  to  give  him  in  this  legisla- 
tion, because,  on  review  of  the  disability 
ratings  a  veteran  was  reduced  from  100 
percent  rating  to  80  percent.  We  are 
seeking  to  change   it  back  to  the  old 

St*&trUS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thit  section 
314(k)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "having  only 
light  perception."  each  place  It  appears  there- 
in the  following:  "or  deafness  of  both  ears, 
having  absence  of  air  and  bone  conduction.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  month  following  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 


The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  143)  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  the  week 
in  May  of  each  year  in  which  falls  the 
third  Friday  of  that  month  as  National 
Transportation  Week. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  won- 
der if  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  here. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  think  the 
chairman  is  here  at  the  moment,  but  I 


believe  I  can  answer   the   gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  objected  to 
this  bill  when  it  came  before  the  House 
previously,  because  I  could  not  get  any 
information  as  to  what  the  policy  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was. 

Last  session  I  had  a  bill  which  pro- 
posed to  set  aside  a  special  week  to  be 
designated  as  National  Poison  Preven- 
tion Week,  which  would  Ijave  helped  in 
saving  lives.  They  told  me  at  that  time 
that  they  would  not  entertain  any  more 
bills  designating  special  weeks. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia — and  I  see  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  also 
here — if  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  committee,  and  if  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  authors  of 
similar  resolutions,  and  particular  res- 
olutions that  are  not  of  a  commercial 
nature  as  this  one  is,  to  be  heard  before 
that  committee? 

I  would  like  to  direct  that  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  permit  me 
to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
attitude.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  got 
the  impression  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  concluded  not  .to  consider 
any  bUls  of  a  commemorative  nature 
setting  aside  weeks  or  days.  The  com- 
mittee certainly  holds  itself  open  to  con- 
sider such  bills. 

I  indicated  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  the  committee  would 
again  consider  his  bill,  and  that,  I  re- 
assure, will  be  done  if  and  when  he  in- 
troduces his  bill. 

The  particular  bill  now  before  us 
setting  up  a  National  Transportation 
Week,  I  must  say  is  not  a  commercial 
bill,  as  has  been  charged;  it  is  a  bill  of 
considerable  importance  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  who  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  myself  and 
all  his  colleagues  in  the  House.  It  is  a 
bill  that  seeks  to^tring  to  th^  attention 
of  the  Nation  the  importance  of  trans- 
portation whether  it  is  by  rail,  by  air, 
or  by  water.  It  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  bill 
the  gentleman  has  offered  will  receive 
reconsideration  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  I  can  look  forward  to 
having  a  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  committee  never 
refuses  anyone  a  hearing.  You  cer- 
tainly shall  have  it  whenever  the  best 
interests  may  be  served  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Could  I  ex- 
pect it  will  be  within  the  next  month? 
Mr.  CELLER.     It  will  be  within  the 
next  month. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 

Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
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will  the  gentleman  give  consideration  to 
the  bill  I  sent  over  last  week? 

Mr.  CELLER  I  do  not  recall  the 
nature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  did 
not  think  you  would. 

■  Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  bill  has  merit  I 
am  quite  sure  the  gentleman  will  re- 
ceive every  consideration. 

Mr.  .HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will 
you  give  it  lon^  consideration? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  about 
long  consideration;  we  will  give  it  ear- 
nest consideration. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will 
you  give  it  any  consideration? 

Mr  CELLER.  We  certainly  shall. 
I  Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 
I  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  if  it  is  now  the  policy  of  the 
committee  to  approve  two  special  days 
on  one  date.  To  illustrate.  Congress 
several  years  ano  approved  a  bill,  which 
is  now  a  law,  designating  May  1  as 
Loyalty  Day.  and  this  day  is  observed 
throughout  the  Nation  based  on  spon- 
sorship by  hundreds  of  posts  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  Now  I  understand  a  bill  is  at 
the  White  House  designating  May  1  as 
Law  Day. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  to  duplicate  days  for 
commemoration.  The  particular  bill 
that  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  was  ap- 
proved by  all  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  various  bar  associations 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  recom- 
mended it. 

Incidentally,  I  have  the  pen  with  which 
our  distinguished  President  signed  the 
bill,  so  the  bill  has  been  signed  and  is 
now  law.  We  do  not  deliberately  set 
more  than  one  commemoration  on  a 
particular  day. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Did  the  gentle- 
man's committee  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  May  1  is  already  Loyalty 
Day  and  observed  nationwide  in  accord- 
ance with  sponsorship  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CELLER.  These  bills  create  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  We  have  a  plethora 
of  these  bills,  and  we  are  at  our  wits  end 
at  times  as  to  what  to  accept  and  what 
to  reject.  We  hope  the  gentlpman  will 
be  charitable. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Therefore,  I  am  to 
assume  the  committee  will  follow  a  policy 
of  duplicating  days  for  commemoration? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No:  that  is  not  our 
purpose. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia'' 

I  There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is 
more  vital  to  the  growth,  productivity 
and  security  of  America  than  the  Nation's 
transportation  network.  It  might  be  ap- 
propriately described  as  the  skeleton  of 


our  body  politic,  without  which  the 
muscle  and  sinew  of  commerce  and  cul- 
tural exchange  would  be  without  support. 
Each  segment  of  that  skeleton  is.  of 
course,  interconnected  with  and  inter- 
dependent upon  each  and  all  of  its 
fellows. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper.' 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  authorize 
the  President  to  stimulate,  by  public 
proclamation,  public  tribute  to  the  trans- 
portation industry  in  all  of  its  compo- 
nent parts — air,  water,  rail,  and  road. 
House  Joint  Resolution  143.  identical  in 
purpose  and  effect  to  Public  Law  86-475, 
would  authorize  a  proclamation  by  the 
President  designating  the  week  in  May  of 
1961  in  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of 
that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week.  The  bill  entails  the  expenditure 
of  no  public  funds,  and  in  every  partic- 
ular. I  commend  it  to  the  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution  as 
follows :  ^ 

Whereas  transportation  has  changed  the 
tJnlted  States  from  a  wilderness  to  a  rich 
homeland  and  brought  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  close  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  Is  even  today  by  land,  by  water, 
and  In  the  air  knitting  the  United  States 
more  firmly  into  one  Nation  indivisible;  and 

Whereas  transportation  has  given  the 
farmer  a  market  In  the  city  for  his  products 
and  the  city  worker  an  outlet  In  the  country 
for  the  goods  he  hafi  manufact»u"ed;    and 

Whereas  a  prosperous  and  efficient  trans- 
portation industry  is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the   United   States:    Therefore    be    It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  requested  and  authorized 
to  officially  proclaim  annually  the  week  In 
May  of  each  year  In  which  falls  the  third 
Friday  of  that  month  as  National  Trans- 
portation Week,  and  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  period  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  who,  night  and  day,  move 
goods  and   people   throughout   our   land. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  in  May  1961  In  which  falls  the  third 
Friday  of  that  month  as  National  Trans- 
portation Week." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

strike  out  the  whereas  clauses. 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"annually". 

Page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "each  year"  and 
insert  in  lieu   thereof  "1961". 

The  committee  amendrrients  were 
agreed  to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
•  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  in  May  of  1961  In  which  falls 
the  third  Friday  of  that  month  as  National 
Transportation  Week. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PLACING  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS' TRAINING  CORPS  GRADU- 
ATES < REGULARS"  IN  A  STATUS 
COMPARABLE  WITH  U.S.  NAVAL 
ACADEMY  GRADUATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4349  • 
to  replace  Naval  Reserve  Officers*  Train- 
ing Corps  graduates  (Regulars'  in  a 
status  comparable  with  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  graduates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

111    Section  6907  is  repealed 

( 2 1  Tlve  analysis  of  chapter  601  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"6907.  Officer  candidate  training  program; 
officers  other  than  naval  aviators; 
retention  or  transfer  to  reserve  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MOBILE  250TH  ANNIVERSARY 
MEDAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S  900 >  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  In 
commemoration  of  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblesf.  That  in  com- 
memoration of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama (Which  anniversary  will  be  celebrated 
in  1961),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  Mobile  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Celebration  Corporation  not 
more  thaii  five  thousand  medals,  one  and 
five-sixteenths  Inches  in  diameter,  of  bronze 
or  silver  or  both,  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined 
by  the  Mobile  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Celebration  Corporation  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made  and 
delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Corporation.  In  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be 
made  after  December  31.  1961.  The  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry" 
shall  cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and 
furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture;  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  uae  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; rand  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost. 

(b)  Upon  authorization  from  the  Mobile 
Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration Corporation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  duplicates  of  such 
medal  to  be  coined  and  sold,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  thereof  (Including 
labor ) . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


STUDY  OF  REHABILITATION  OF 

AGING  VETERANS 
The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 73.  study  of  rehabiliUtion  of  aging 
veterans. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  make  a  spe- 
cial study  to  determine  the  advisability 
and  practicability  c»f  various  methods  of 
rehabilitation  of  our  aging  veteran  pop- 
ulation. 

The  study  Is  to  be  completed  by  De- 
cember 31.  1963.  and  the  report  to  the 
Congress  made  no  later  than  March  31, 
1964. 

The  cost  of  the  survey  is  set  at  no  more 
than  $300,000  and  the  services  of  not 
more  than  500  veterans,  with  the  consent 
of  the  individual  veteran,  may  be  utilized. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  for 
a  number  of  years  conducted  studies  of 
this  type  but  it  is  believed  that  definite 
statutory  authority  would  be  helpful; 
thlis  the  committee  proposes  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Among  the  projects  which  may  be  cov- 
ered are: 
First,  the  use  of  sheltered  workshops; 
Second,  provision  of  home  care,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  home  helps; 
Third,  visiting  s«!rvices; 
Fourth,  outpatient  medical  care; 
Fifth,  inpatient  medical  care; 
Sixth,  domiciliary  visits; 
Seventh,  nursin; J  care;  * 

Eighth,  intermediate  care; 
Ninth,  foster-care  homes; 
Tenth,  halfway  houses; 
Eleventh,  the  \:.se  in  industry  of  dis- 
abled veterans  (including  veterans  suf- 
fering   from    neuropsychiatric    disabil- 
ities) ; 

Twelfth,  increased  utilization  of  elderly 
veterans  in  new  jobs  in  industry;  and 

Thirteenth,  general  research  into  the 
problems  of  aged  veterans. 

The  amendment  to  the  resolution 
seeks  to  make  sure  that  in  the  survey 
the  Administrato:*  shall  provide  outpa- 
tient services  for  veterans  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  treating  veterans  on 
this  basis  where  they  have  long-term 
care  problems.  In  other  words,  to  de- 
termine if  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  new 
concept  in  care  which  might  be  cheaper 
or  at  least  comparable  in  cost  to  the 
amounts  being  spent  today  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  The  primary 
aim  is  to  learn  if  l)ctter  care  can  be  given 
our  aging  veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  other 
than  requesting  more  time  for  this  sur- 
vey and  desiring  to  use  more  than  500 
veterans,  is  in  general  supp>ort  of  this 
proposal  which  Is  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment: "We  endorse  the  purpose  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  73." 

The  endorsement  of  this  resolution  by 
the  American  Legion,  VPW,  DAV,  and 
AMVETS  follows: 

Phoblems  or  Acino  Vetekans 

During  recent  years  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  facing  many  of  the  older  veterans 
has  been  of  concern  to  the  American  Legion. 
Perhaps  as  critical  as  any,  Is  the  problem 
of  the  chronically  Ul.  For  several  years  we 
have    advocated    intermediate    care    for    the 
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aging  and  chronlcaUy  ill  vetferan — eomethlng 
between  inability  to  care  for  himself,  and  a 
hospital  bed. 

We  take  hope,  therefore,  that  much  good 
will  come  of  a  congressional  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Teague,  and  reported  to 
the  Hotise  by  the  House  Veterans'  AQairs 
Committee  last  week.  It  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  73,  and  will  require  House,  Sen- 
ate, and  Presidential  approval  before  be- 
coming effective. 

The  resolution  directs  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  a  study,  at 
a  coEt  not  to  exceed  $300,000,  of  the  advis- 
ability and  practicability  of  various  methods 
of  rehabilitating,  restoring  to  useful  and  pro- 
ductive lives,  and  preventing  physical  and 
mental  deterioration  of  veterans  receiving 
or  entitled  to  receive  hospitalization,  or  dom- 
iciliary care,  by  the  VA.  It  is  further  di- 
rected that  the  study  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  use  of  sheltered  workshops;  (2) 
provision  of  home  care,  including  the  use 
of  home  helps;  (3)  visiting  services;  (4)  out- 
patient medical  care;  (5)  Inpatient  medical 
care;  (6)  domiciliary  visits;  (7)  nursing  care; 
(8)  intermediate  care;  (9)  foster-care  homes; 
(10)  halfway  houses;  (11)  the  use  in  indus- 
try of  disabled  veterans  (Including  veterans 
suffering  from  neuropsychiatric  disabilities); 
(12)  Increased  vitlllzatlon  of  elderly  veterans 
in  new  Jobs  In  Industry;  and  (13)  general 
research  Into  the  problcn^s  of  aged  veterans. 

The  study  is  to  be  completed  by  December 
31,  1963.  and  by  March  31.  1964.  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  directed  to  re- 
port the  result  to  Congress,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  deems  jdesir- 
able.  ' 

VrrEEANS  or  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  UNrrr.D  States. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  11, 1961. 
Olin  E.  Teagite. 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ttacxtk:  This  Is  in  reference  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  73.  87th  Congress, 
which  has  been  favorably  reported  by  your 
committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  full 
House  of  Representatives. 

For  many  years  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  deeply  concerned  Itself  with  the 
growing  number  of  elderly  chronically  HI 
veterans  seeking  hospital  and  medical  care 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  With  the 
average  World  War  I  veteran  already  having 
reached  an  age  of  66.  coupled  with  the- World 
War  ifNVeterans  whose  average  age  is  now 
43,  adequate  hospitalization  for  the  Nation's 
war  veter.THS  is  not  a  theory.  The  present 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  system 
and  medical  facilities  unquestionably  will  be 
taxed  beyond  Its  capacity  in  the  near  future. 

It  would  be  In  keeping,  therefore,  wi^h 
long  standing  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  posi- 
tion and  policy  to  support  the  special  study 
proposed  in  House  Joint  Resolution  73.  This 
would  be  a  substantial  effort  to  find  some  an- 
swer to  this  problem  which  Is  faced  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  With  more  veter- 
ans seeking  hospital  treatment  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  some  solution  must  be 
found  in  the  very  near  future  to  take  care  of 
these  long-term  chronically  ill  patients  and 
thereby  Increase  the  number  of  beds  avail- 
able for  other  types  of  patients. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  extremely 
hopeful  that  this  resolution  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  full  House  and  that  It  will  be 
promptly   approved. 

The  efforts  of  your  committee  and  yourself 
personally  in  having  this  legislation  advanced 
Ls  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  W.  Stovtr, 
Director,  National  LeffisUitive  Service. 


Disabled  Amxb.icaj«  Veterans, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10, 1961. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  "" 

Dear  Mr.  TEACtTE:  It  is  understood  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  73,  as  reported  with 
amendments  by  your  committee,  is  sched- 
uled to  be  brought  up  for  a  floor  vote  In 
the  Immediate  future. 

House  Joint  Resolution  73  provides  for  a 
study  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  into 
the  problems  40f  veterans  who  are  elderly, 
chronically  111.  or  otherwise  handicapped.  It 
is  observed  from  Report  No.  187  that  the 
purpose  of  the  House  Joint  Resolution  73 
Is  endorsed  by  the  VA  subject  to  certain  sug- 
gestions. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  always 
inten.tely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation's  disabled  veterans,  and  especially 
those  who  bore  the  torunt  of  battle  and  who*- 
received  their  disabilities  In  line  of  duty 
during  a  period  of  war.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  73  serves  an 
excellent  purpose  and  that  the  study  re- 
ferred to  therein  In  all  probability  will  de- 
velop facts  and  statistical  information  of 
Inestimable  value  as  the  basis  for  new  legis- 
lation relating  to  aged  and  aging  veterans 
and  those  who  are  handicapped  by  reason 
of  disability.  Accordingly,  the  DAV  desires 
to  be  recorded  as  endorsing  the  provisions 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  73.  and  we  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  afforded  of  stating 
the  position  of  this  organization  of  the  war- 
time disabled. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  M.  Freuoknberceh. 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

AMVEHS. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  11, 1961'. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaccte. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Teagtte:  AMVETS  have  long  been 
interested  In  legislation  to  provide  hospital 
facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  long 
term,  chronically  ill  patients.  A  particular 
problem  In  accommodating  the  aged  veteran 
is  the  lack  of  facilities  for  intermediate  or 
long-term  care  for  chronic  disabilities.  We 
recommend  that  long  range  plans  be  de- 
veloped to  permit  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  more  adequately  discharge  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  care  of  the  long  term, 
chronically  ill  veteran. 

The  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
73  into  law  wUl  enable  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  study  this  problem  in  detail 
and  to  provide  appropriate  facilities  based 
upon  the  experience  gained  in  the  study. 
We  of  AM\'^TS  reconunend  Its  enactment 
into  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Holden, 
National  Legislative  Director. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  House 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand this  would  call  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $300,000  to  conduct  the  pro- 
posed study?  • 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  all  of  the  medical 
facilities  the  Government  has  available, 
why  cannot  this  study  be  carried  out 
without  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers? 
We  have  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Public  Health 
Service,     the     National     Institutes     of 
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Health,  the  Veterans'  Administration  it- 
self, and  other  facilities.  Why  cannot 
this  study  be  carried  out  without  cost 
to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  the  first 
place,  this  provides  for  a  different  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration at  this  moment  is  not  allowed 
to  pay  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  is  a  study? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Correct.  It 
provides  for  out-patient  treatment  for 
elderly  people.  We  have  a  hospital  pro- 
gram for  a  veteran  who  is  ill  and  sick 
and  must  occupy  a  hospital  bed :  we  have 
a  program  for  an  elderly  person  who  is 
not  ill  and  who  can  get  into  the  domi- 
ciliary program.  But  we  have  no  pro- 
gram for  a  veteran  who  is  ill  and  who 
stays  in  a  hospital  until  he  has  received 
maximum  hospitalization.  He  must  be 
released  from  the  hospital  at  that  time. 
This  provides  for  a  study  of  that  group 
on  through  to  the  other  group.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  out-patient  treatment  study. 
and  it  does  require  some  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
study;  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood, but  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
study  cannot  be  conducted  with  the  peo- 
ple we  have  presently  on  the  payrolls. 

I  am  sure  there  is  some  kind  of  a 
study  that  can  be  made,  but  to  make  an 
absolute  study  this  amount  of  money 
was  required. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Can 
you  not  understand''  Do  you  not  know 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  unemployment  and 
that  these  people  that  are  studying  these 
things  get  on  the  Federal  payroll  now? 
If  you  do  not  know  about  that,  come 
over  to  Room  428  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  you  will  find  it  jammed  full. 
Maybe  this  committee  is  doing  the  same 
thing.  Maybe  we  will  not  have  to  have 
this  distressed  area  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  inclined  to  ask 
that  this  bill  go  over  without  prejudice, 
in  order  to  try  to  find  out  whether  this 
expenditure  cannot  be  saved  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  I  just  do  not 
understand  why  we  have  to  continually 
set  up  new  study  committees  when  we 
have  competent  people  in  Government, 
to  conduct  some  of  these  studies. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: This  is  not  of  an  emergency  nature, 
is  it? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No;  I  do  not 
think  I  can  truthfully  say  it  is  of  an 
emergency  nature. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  not  be  doing 
injury  to  the  veterans  to  put  it  over  for 
2  weeks  ^ 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     I  think  not. 
Mr.     GROSS.     Mr.     Speaker.    I     ask 
unanimous    consent    that    this    bill    be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
I  There  was  no  objection. 


Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  In  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing described  tracts  of  land  on  the  Crow 
Creek  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota, 
purchased  by  the  United  States  for  Crow 
Creek  Indian  school  purposes,  shall  here- 
after be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux 
Tribe  of  South  Dakota : 

Township  107  north,  range  72  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian:  Section  2.  lots  3,  4, 
southwest  quarter,  south  half  northwest 
quarter,  3186r  acres:  section  3,  lots  1.  2.  3. 
4,  south  half  north  half,  317.60  acres;  section 
4.  southeast  quarter,  160  00  acres. 

Township  108  north,  range  72  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian:  Section  33,  south  half, 
320.00  acres;  section  35,  southwest  quarter, 
160.00  acres;   a  total  of   1.276.25  acres. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CROW     CREEK     INDIAN     RESERVA- 
TION IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <:H.R.  3572  >  to 
place  in  trust  status  certain  lands  on  the 


TORRES-MARTINEZ     RESERVATION 
IN   RIVERSIDE    COUNTY,    CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  567) 
to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of  Indian 
lands  on  the  Torres-Martinez  Reserva- 
tion in  Riverside  County,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in,  Congi'ess  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
leasing  of  restricted  Indian  lands  for  public, 
religious,  educational,  recreational,  residen- 
tial, business,  and  other  purposes  requiring 
the  grant  of  long  term  leases",  approved  Au- 
gust 9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539:  25  U.^.C.  415). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "AH  leases 
80  granted  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  years,  except  leases  of 
land  on  the  Torres-Martinez  Reservation  In 
Riverside  County,  California,  which  may  be 
for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  ninety-nine  years, 
and  except  leases  of  land  for  grazing  pur- 
poses which  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  years". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  of  August  9.  1955.  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "residential,  or  busi- 
ness purposes"  the  words  "(except  leases  the 
Initial  term  of  which  extend  for  more  than 
seventy-fovu-  years) ". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  strike  out  line  3  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "years"  on  line  4.  page  2. 
and  insert  "That  (a)  the  second  sentence 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1955  (69 
Stat.  539).  as  amended  (25  U.8.C.  415).  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
'and  on'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  ',  the  Torres-Martinez  Reservation, 
and'." 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "extend"  and 
Jnsert   "extends." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INDIAN  ARTS   AND  CRAFTS  BOARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  4279 > 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  per  diem  to 
members  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  at  the  same  rate  that  is  author- 
ized for  other  persons  serving  the  Fed- 
eral Ck)vernment  without  compensation. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HALEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  1297,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1935  (49  Stat 
891).  is  amended  by  changing  the  proviso 
in  the  last  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
■Provided,  That  each  Commissioner  shall  be 
paid  per  diem  in  llevi  of  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  at  a  rate  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  rate  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gu.st  2.  1946  (60  Stat  808).  as  heretofore 
or  hereafter  amended  (5  U  S.C  73b  2).  to  be 
paid  to  persons  serving  without  compensa- 
tion." 

Six.  2  The  limitation  on  the  payment  of 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  to  members 
of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  that 
is  contained  in  the  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1940  (53  Stat.  685.  699 i . 
is  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iHR.  4279  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NEZ  PERCE   TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3898 » 
to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  arising 
from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1295,  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  that  were  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in 
docket  175-A.  and  the  ftinds  that  may  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
to  pay  any  judgments  arising  out  of  pro- 
ceedings presently  pending  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  in  dockets  175  and 
180-A.  and  the  interest  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment of  attorney  fees  and  expenses  shall 
be  divided  by  crediting  86.6854  per  centum 
of  such  funds  to  the  account  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  and  13.4146  per  centum 


to  the  account  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Col  vine  Reservation.  These  funds 
may  thereafter  be  advanced  or  expended  for 
any  purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the  re- 
spective tribal  governing  bodies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  ^cretary  of  the  Interior.  Any 
part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed 
per  capita  to  the  members  of  the  tribes  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income 
tax. 

-  Sec.  2.  The  credit  to  the  account  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reserva- 
tion authorized  by  this  Act.  Insofar  as  the 
Judgment  in  docket  175-A  Is  concerned,  shall 
not  be  made  until  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  assurances  satis- 
factory to  him  that  the  Confederated  Tribes 
have  agreed  that  any  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  that  has  been  or  may  be  re- 
covered by  one  or  more  of  the  constltxient 
groups  thereof.  Including  the  Judgment  in 
docket  181.  will  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes.  The  credit  to 
the  account  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho 
authorized  by  this  Act.  Insofar  as  the  Judg- 
ment In  docket  175-A  Is  concerned,  shall  not 
be  made  until  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho 
submits  to  the  Secretal-y  of  the  Interior  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  him  that  Indians 
who  have  resigned  from  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
of  Idaho  and  have  Joined  another  tribe  un- 
der conditions  that  do  not  permit  them  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  any  claims  Judg- 
ment recovered  by  that  tribe  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  rejoin  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idaho  If  they  wish  to  do  so.  The 
credits  to  the  accounts  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  ColviUe  Reservation  and  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  that  are  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  Insofar  as  any  Judgment  in 
docket  175  or  180-A  Is  concerned,  shall  not 
be  made  untU  the  tribal  governing  body  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Res- 
ervation and  the  tribal  governing  body  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  have  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  resolutions 
satisfactory  to  him  which  agree  to  a  division 
of  the  Judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
percentage  figures  specified  In  section  1  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3898>  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


of  land  for  grazing  purposes  which  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  ten  yeare." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  the  first  section 
of  such  Act  of  August  9.  1955.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "residential,  or  business  pur- 
poses" the  words  "(except  leases  the  initial 
term  of  which  extends  for  more  than  seventy- 
four  years) ". 

With  the  following  committee  junend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  all  of  'he  lan- 
guage through  page  2,  line  5,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  (a)  the 
second  sentence  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
August  9,  1956  (69  Stat.  539),  as  anjiended 
(25  use.  415),  Is  further  amendetl 't)y  in- 
serting after  the  words  'Agua  Callente  (Palm 
Springs)  Reservation'  the  words  '.  the  Danla 
Reservation,'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Dania  Fleserva- 
tion  in  Florida." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEASES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS  ON  DANIA 
RESERVATION,  FLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3575) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  to 
authorize  longer  term  leases  of  Indian 
lands  on  the  Agua  Caliente  (Palm 
Springs)  Reservation  and  the  Seminole 
Reservations  in  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  restricted  Indian  lands  for  public,  reli- 
gious, educational,  recreational,  residential, 
business,  and  other  purposes  requiring  the 
grant  of  long-term  leases  ",  approved  Augxist 
9,  1955  (25  U.S.C.  415),  which  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "All  leases  so  granted  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years,  except  leases  of  land  on  the  Agua 
Callente  (Palm  Springs)  Reservation  and  on 
the  Dania.  Brighton,  and  Big  Cypress  Indian 
Reservations  for  the  Seminole  Indians  In 
Florida  which  may  be  for  a  term  of  not  to 
exceed  ninety-nine  years,  and  except  leases 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That,  for  the 
pvirposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
child.  Kim  Hyoung  Geun.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural  born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burlln  B  Hamer.  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  £uch  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "the  child." 
On  page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word  "alien" 
insert  the  word  "minor". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third-i'' 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAC    DU   FLAMBEAU    RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3562) 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  revoke  in  whole  or  in  part  the  school 
and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1298,  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  Hous^  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  May  19.  1924  (43  Stat. 
132),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  reserve  estab- 
lished by  this  section  for  school  and  agency 
farm  purposes  may  be  revoked  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
when  the  land  Is  no  longer  needed  for  such 
piu-poses,  and  the  lands  so  removed  from 
reserved  status  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  other  lands 
of  the  band." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3562)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  caJl  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


DONICA  DOPUDJA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  cHJR.  1351) 
for  the  relief  of  Donica  Dopudja. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Donley  Dopudja  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  per^ftanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  eriMjment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of^Mdj^^ijed  visa  fee. 

Amend  the  tii»P^H^^5read :  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of>Oarffca  Dopudja." 


th  ihfe 


following  committee  amend - 


KIM  HYOUNG  GEUN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1329) 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Hyoung  Geun. 


With 
ment 

Strike  out  all  aftcfthe  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lleu^  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Danica  EkDpudJa  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
minor  child  of  Mr.  Rade  Dopudja.  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danica 
Dopudja." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HANS  E.  T.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1366' 
for  the  relief  of  Hans  E.  T.  Hansen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Hans  K.  T.  Hansen  may  be  issued  a  visa 
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and  admitted  to  th.e  United  States  lor  per- 
manent residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider wa^  laid  on  the  table. 


'    MINA    AND    HENEK    SZNAIDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  1367) 
for  the  relief  of  Mina  and  Henek 
Sznaider. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 (at'' 
(19)  of  the  Immlgratlor  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mlna  and  Henek  Sznaider  may  be  is- 
sued a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  they  are 
found  to  be  otherwrlse  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  thai  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowl- 
edge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "provision  of 
section  212(a)  (19)"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  "prov'slons  of  section  212(a)  (9)  and 

(19)". 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  the  words  "a 
visa"  and  substitute  "vLsas". 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  the  words 
"this  exemption"  and  substitute  "these  ex- 
emptions". 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  the  words  "a 
ground"  and  substitute  "grounds". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ment  of  the  said  Oakley  O.  Warren  In  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  In  the  position  of 
machinist.  The  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  said  Oakley  O.  War- 
ren of  the  amount  so  certified  shall  be  In 
full  settlement  o/  ail  claims  of  the  said 
Oakley  O.  Warren  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  such  downgrading  action: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provLslona  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  f  1.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  claus«  and 
Insert:  "That  Oakley  O.  Warren.  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  shall  be  considered  to  have  filed  a 
timely  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion protesting  the  downgrading  action  af- 
fecting his  position  as  a  leadlngman  ma- 
chinist taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
on  or  about  April  1,  1950,  Incident  to  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  United  States  Naval 
Ordnance  Plaint  at  Alexandria.  Virginia;  and 
the  claim  of  the  said  Oakley  O.  Warren  shall 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  holding  of 
the  court  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  et  al.  v. 
Lovett  et  al.  201  P.  2d  181  (1953) ." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OAKLEY  O.  WARREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  1291) 
for  the  relief  of  Oakley  O.  Warren. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Oakley  O.  Warren,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  uhlch  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  certify  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the 
difference  between  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  his  former  position  of  leadlngman  ma- 
chinist at  the  United  States  Naval  Ordnance 
Plant,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  the  rate  of 
compensaticu  for  the  position  of  machinist 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Gun  Factory, 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  In  which 
he  was  placed  as  a  result  of  a  downgrading 
action  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  on 
or  about  April  1.  1950,  Incident  to  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  United  States  Naval 
Ordnance  Plant  at  Alexandria.  Such  amount 
so  certified  shall  cover  the  period  of  employ- 


personal  Injuries,  loss  of  and  damage  to  his 
personal  property,  and  other  loss  and  dam- 
age resulting  from,  his  activity  In  saving, 
courageously  and  with  sacrifice  of  his  own 
health  and  property.  th«  Uvea  of  naval  per- 
sonnel In  connection  with  the  sinking  of 
the  United  States  ship  Benevolence  on 
August  25,  1950.  The  said  John  NapoU  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  any  s\jms  heretofore  paid  to  him  on 
account  of  such  Injuries,  loss,  and  damage 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  th«  amount  appro- 
prLited  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorixey  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  snail  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding (1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MAUD  A.  PROVOOST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1297' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maud  A.  Provoost. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
lieu  of  any  annuity  which  she  Is  receiving 
under  any  other  law,  Mrs.  Maud  A.  Provoost, 
Port  Chester.  New  York,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  authorized  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  payable,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  out  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  as  the  surviving  widow  of  William  B 
Provoost,  late  an  employee  In  the  United 
States  post  office.  Port  Chester,  New  York, 
as  If  the  death  of  the  said  WlUlam  B 
Provoost  had  occurred  on  Febrxiary  29.  1948. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  N.\POLI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  ^H.R.  1346) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Napoli. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
John  Napoli.  San  Francisco,  California,  the 
SMUx  of  925,000.  Payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
John  Napoli   against  the  United  States  for 


WORTHINGTON  OIL  REFINEIRS.  INC 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  fH  R.  1414  > 
for  the  relief  of  the  Worthington  Oil 
Refiners,  Inc. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
pa.^sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  T.  MALLOY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1449  • 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  T.  Malloy. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniiQpus  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina?  - 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISS  MARIE  E.  MARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  1478) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Marie  E.  Mark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approf>rlated.  the 
•um  of  $1,439.04  In  full  settlement  of  her 
claim  against  the  United  States,  In  addition 
to  the  amount  payable  tinder  section  2732 
of  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  Mlsa 
Marie  E  Mark  of  1870  VoloU  Road,  Redwood 
City.  California,  based  upon  the  loss  she 
stistalned  when  her  personal  property,  stored 
by  the  Army  In  a  warehouse  of  the  Allen's 
Moving  and  Storage  Company.  San  Lcandro. 
California,  was  destroyed  by  fire:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding^ 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ELIZABEfH  FOWLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1501) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fowler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
15  to  20,  inclusive,  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees 
of  the  United  States  Fuflering  Injuries  while 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  7.  1916. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C  765-770),  are  hereby 
waived  In  favor  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fowler  so 
as  to  enable  her  to  file  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation based  upon  the  death  of  her  late  hus- 
band, Thomas  John  Fowler,  which  was  al- 
leged to  have  resulted  from  an  injury  which 
he  Incurred  while  on  active  duty  at  Wcn- 
dover  Field.  Utah,  as  an  Army  reservist,  on 
January  31,  1946.  and  her  claim  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  under  the  remaining  provisions  of  such 
Act.  as  amended.  If  she  files  such  claim  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation)  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  no  benefits  shall  accrue 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  A.  COMBS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "H.R.  1508" 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  A.  Combs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mary 
A  Combs,  Xenla,  Ohio,  Is  relieved  of  liability 
to  pay  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $293  49 
which  represents  the  aggregate  amount  al- 
leged to  have  been  erroneously  paid  to  her 
by  the  United  States  because  of  administra- 
tive error  in  granting  her  a  longevity  pay  in- 
crease as  a  file  clerk  employed  by  the  United 
States  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  section 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Mary  A  Combs,  Xenia.  Ohio,  the 
amount  certified  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  as  the  aggregate  amount  paid 
to  the  United  States  by  the  said  Mary  A. 
Combs,  or  withheld  by  the  United  States 
from  amount^  due  the  said  Mary  A.  Combs 
from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
liability  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act:  Prorid^d.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  section  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 


ERWIN  P.  MILSPAUGH 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1535 > 
for  the  relief  of  Erwin  P.  Milspaugh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1955.  as  amended.  Erwin  P. 
Milspaugh.  a  clerk  In  the  postal  transporta- 
tion service,  shall  be  placed,  effective  as  of 
September  6,  1958.  the  date  of  his  reinstate- 
ment as  a  postal  transportation  clerk  from 
the  status  of  dl.«ablllty  retirement.  In  that 
step  of  the  salary  level  of  his  position  which 
Is  less  than  one  full  step  above  his  previous 
highest  basic  salary  as  a  postal  transporta- 
tion clerk  Immediately  prior  to  such  dis- 
ability retirement,  augmented  by  statutory 
pay  Increases  applicable  to  his  position. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  HANS  J.  V.  TIEDEMANN  AND 
FAMILY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  1663) 
for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Hans  J.  V.  Tiede- 
mann  apd  family. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  Director.  Office  of  Allen  Property, 
Department  of  Justice,  be  and  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  return  to 
Doctor  Hans  J.  V^  Tiedemann  all  funds  vested 
by  vesting  order  numbered  5926  (11  Federal 
Register  2202,  February  15.,  1946) ,  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  such  funds  having  been  de- 
posited in  1940  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  the 
American  Embassy  In  Japan  by  Doctor  J.  V. 
Tiedemann  on  behalf  of  himself,  his  wife, 
Erica  Tiedemann.  and  his  son,  Peter  Tiede- 
mann. before  he  and  his  family  were  Interned 
In  prison  camps  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, as  proof  that  he  and  his  family  would 
not  become  public  charges  after  they  had 
emigrated  from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
to  become  permanent  residents. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR    AND  MRS.  MOSES  GLIKOWSKY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1610) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses 
Glikowsky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  othetwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moses  Glikowsky,  of  New  York  City, 
New  York.  Such  sum  represenu  a  gratuity 
for  the  death  of  their  son,  David  Glikowsky, 
who  drowned  on  July  26,  1957.  In  the  course 
of  military  exercise  performed  while  he  was 
serving  as  a  Marine  reserve  at  thfe  Troop 
Training  Unit.  Atlantic,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMMETT  P.  DYER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1623) 
for  the  relief  of  Emmett  P.  Dyer. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


HENRY  AND  EDNA  ROBINSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1895) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  and  Edna  Rob- 
inson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Robinson  of  145  Beech  Street. 
Oshkosh.  Wisconsin,  In  full  settlement  of 
all  claims  against  the  United  States.  Such 
stun  represents  compensation  for  the  death 
of  their  son,  David  L.  Robinson,  who  was 
killed  as  a  result  of  an  accident  at  Fort  Sill. 
Oklahoma.  June  22.  1957:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  U?ls 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  conrxectlon  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agieed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MARITIME    MUSEUM    ASSOCIATION 
OF  SAN  DIEGO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1896) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Maritime  Museum 
Association  of  San  Diego. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States     of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed   to   pay.   out    of    any   money    In    the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $23,000  to  the  Martlme  Museum  Associa- 
tion of  San  Diego.     Such  sum  represents  the 
cost  of  rerlgglng  the  vessel  "Star  of  India", 
and  payment  of  such   sum  shall  be  In   full 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States   arising  out   of    damage   done   by   the 
United  States  Navy  to  the  masts  and  riggings 
of  the  "Star  of  India"  during  World  War  II: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated m  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract    to    the    contrary    notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  i?ead  a  third  frime.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 

Secretary    of    the    Treasury    be.    and    he    la 

hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 

of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 

appropriated,    the    sum    of    $500    to    Earl    H. 

Spero.    33    West    Ferty-second    Street,    New 

York.   New   York.   In   full    settlement   of   all 

claims  against  the  United  SUtes.    Such  sum 

represents    the    amount    of    departure    bond 

posted  by  Earl  H.  Spero  for  Mrs.  Slma  Katz 

on    December    11,    1956:    Provided.    That   no 

part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 

shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 

any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 

rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 

the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 

the  contrary   notwithstanding.     Any  person 

violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 

conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  siim 

not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  pa^d  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provUlons  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fljied  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOUIS  LEWIS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1902) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be   it    enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives   of   the   United   States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed    to   pay.   out   of   any   money   In    the 
Treasury     not     otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Louis   Lewis.    Phoenix.    Arizona,    the   e\mi    of 
'  $1,000.     The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In   full   settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Louis    Lewis    against    the   United   States   for 
reimbursement  of  the  amount  of  a  departure 
bond   which   was   executed    by   Louis    Lewis. 
and  posted  In  connection  with  the  admission. 
on   January    17.    1951.   of    the   alien.   Barbara 
Ellas  Nassar.  to  the  United  States.    Such  bond 
was  declared  breached  on  April  16.1953.  when 
such  alien  failed  to  depfut  from  the  United 
States  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  the 
bond:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereot  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawf\il. 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.    Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act   shall  .be   deemed   guilty  of   a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  8\im  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CHRISTIAN  VOS8 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  rH.R.  2090) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
Voss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  (certificate 
niunbered  N. 881269)  upon  the  life  of  the 
late  Vernon  A.  C.  Voss  (Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration claim  numbered  XC3099771 ) .  who 
died  on  October  29.  1942,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  In  effect  In  the 
amount  of  $5,000  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
pay  such  Insvu-ance  (Including  a  lump-sum 
payment  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
total  of  the  Installments  which  would  have 
been  paid  had  such  Insurance  In  the  amount 
of  $5,000  been  In  force  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  the  total  of  the  Installments  actually 
paid  between  the  date  of  death  and  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended,  except  that  any  payments 
made  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  made  directly  from  the  national 
service  life  Insurances,  appropriation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EARL  H.  SPERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2086) 
for  the  relief  of  Earl  H.  Spero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


JOHN  CALVIN  TAYLOR 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2129) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Calvin  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  settle  and  pay  In  accordance  with 
the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946.  the 
claim  of  John  Calvin  Taylor,  of  Salisbury, 
Maryland,  for  unused  leave  accrued  Incident 
to  his  service  In  the  United  States  Navy  from 
April  22.  1943,  to  November  17.  1945.  not- 
withstanding the  time  limitation  of  June  30. 
1951.  for  applications  for  such  payments 
contained  In  section  5  of  such  Act  of  1946.  If 
an  application  for  such  settlement  and  pay- 
ment is  made  by  John  Calvin  Taylor  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of 


LT.     MATTHEW     A.      WOJDAK,     U.S. 
NAVY   ( RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2188) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Matthew  A.  Wojdak, 
U.S.  Navy  (retired) . 

Ther€  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  thabill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  Lieu- 
tenant Matthew  A  Wojdak.  United  States 
Navy  (retired)  Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  Statea  in  the  amount  of 
$13,014  24.  the  groes  amount  of  civilian  com- 
pensation paid  him  In  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 3.  1956.  through  March  18.  1959,  for  the 
service*  he  rendered  In  a  civilian  capacity  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station.  North 
Island.  San  Diego.  California,  which  pay- 
ments were  ruled  to  have  been  made  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  31. 
1894  (5  use  62) ,  but  without  knowledge  on 
his  part  of  any  violation  of  law.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  to  the  United 
states,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for   which   liability    is   relieved   by   this   Act. 

Bec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Lieutenant  Matthew  A.  Wojdak. 
United  States  Navy  (retired)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwUe 
due  htm  and  applied  In  satisfaction  of  the 
liability  to  the  United  States  referred  to  in 
section  1  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  slrtdl 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  wltl^  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  ui>on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOUIS  J.  ROSENSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2686) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Rosenstein. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CORNELIA  FALES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2972) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Fales. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretory  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Tales,  of  Metropolitan  State  Hos- 
pital. Waltham.  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
$10,000.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims  of  the 
said  Mrs  Cornelia  Fales  against  the  United 
States  for  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
national  service  life  lns\irance  Issued  to  her 
brother,  the  late  Sam  S  Seager  ( Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration claim  numbered  XC-3466817), 
effective  October  24.  1942.  At  the  time  of 
the  trnn£fe.-  of  the  said  Sara  E.  Seager  to  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  subsequent 
thereto,  ho  Indicated  his  intention  of  re- 
taining such  insvirance  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  February  10.  1944.  such  Insurance 
was  not  In  effect  because  an  official  com- 
munication from  the  Army,  written  In  re- 
sponse to  his  Inquiry,  misinformed  him 
about  his  rights  with  respect  to  such  In- 
surance: Provided.  That  no  p.\rt  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  ther<  jf  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  tliereof  sliall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabic. 


be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out  "In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
afrreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


WINTf^ORD  JESSE  THOMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  3010) 
for  the  relief  of  Wintford  Jes.se  Thomp- 
son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Wintford  Jesse  Thompson.  Chief  Aviation 
Electronics  Technician.  United  States  Navy, 
the  sum  of  $222  62.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Wintford  Jesse  Thompson  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the 
cost  to  him  of  registration  fees,  books,  and 
equipment  paid  by  him  from  his  own  funds 
on  account  of  courses  taken  by  him  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  Memphis  Center,  between 
the  fall  quarter.  1954.  and  the  spring  term, 
1956.  Reimbursement  of  such  sum  to  the 
said  Wintford  Jesse  Thompson  h£is  been  de- 
nied by  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  the 
ground  that  his  failure  to  continuously  pur- 
sue the  training  program  he  had  Initiated 
In  1950  under  Public  Law  346.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  because  of  being  transferred  over- 
seas by  the  United  States  Navy  In  1952,  was 
not  for  a  condition  which  normally  would 
cause  Interruption  by  any  student :  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  psUd  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac<x)unt  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 


Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding-.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shidl 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


chr;stine  fahrenbruch 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <  H.R.  3105' 
for  the  relief  of  Christine  Fahrenbruch, 
a  minor. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  Christine  Fahrenbruch,  a 
minor,  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  the  sum  of 
$33,000  In  full  setUement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  Injury  of 
said  Christine  Fahrenbruch  and  her  parents. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Fahrenbruch.  for 
permanent  loss  of  hearing  suffered  by  the 
said  Christine  Fahrenbruch  while  a  patient 
in  the  United  States  Army  Hospital  In 
NUrnberg.  Germany,  on  and  about  April  28, 
1950.  and  for  special  educational  expenses 
necessitated  as  a  result  of  such  loss  of  hear- 
ing: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  .imount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  coruaectlon 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  STARKER 


ALFONSO  GIANGRANDE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  3129) 
for  the  relief  of  Alfonso  Giangrande. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Alfonso  aiangrande.  Brookl3m,  New  York,  the 
sum  of  $500.  The  paj-ment  of  s\ich  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Alfonso  Giangrande  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  the  amount  of 
a  departure  bond  which  was  executed  by  him 
and  posted  on  September  27,  1949.  In  con- 
nection with  the  admission  of  the  alien, 
Mrs.  Anna  Valentl  Alese,  to  the  United 
States.  Such  bond  was  declared  breached 
when  Mrs.  Anna  Valentl  Alese  failed  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  on  December 
27,  1949,  even  though  she  subsequently  be- 
came a  lawfully  admitted  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ULR.  3383) 
for,  the  relief  of  Joseph  Starker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foHows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Arru^rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,'  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Trea.'^ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Joseph  Starker,  a  regxUar  carrier  In  the 
postal  service  at  New  York,  New  York,  the 
sum  of  $30.  Tlie  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  In  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims  of 
Joseph  Starker  against  the  Unfted  States 
for  reimbursement  for  a  Judgment  obtained 
against  him  on  November  6.  1958,  by  Murray 
Jamison  for  damages  as  a  i'esult  of  an  acci- 
dent which  occurred  while  the  said  Joseph 
Starker  was  on  duty  as  an  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Dejjartment:  Proi^ided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  a  ent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In^  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
fthall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000.  / 

^ith  the  following  committee  amfend- 
mont: 

Page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CARMELO  SPAGNOLETTI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3402) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmelo  Spagnoletti. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,000.  to  Carmelo 
Spagnoletti  of  St.  Clair  Shores.  Michigan,  in 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  agHlnst  the 
United  States.  Such  sum  represents  the 
amounts  of  departure  bond  posted  by  Car- 
melo Spagnoletti  for  Domenico  Spagnoletti 
on  or  about  November  28.  1954:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centxun  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
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rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwlthstandlnEj.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


'         WILLIAM   JOSEPH   VINCENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3498) 
for  the  relief  of  WilUam  Joseph  Vincent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  'Clerk 
read  the  bill ,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Bepre.ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  credit  the  account  of  William  Joseph  Vin- 
cent, of  Albany,  New  York,  with  the  sum 
of  $1,102  50.  Such  sum  represents  an  over- 
payment of  pension  benefits  which  was  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  which 
he  received  in  good  faith. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  HEDWIG  DORA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3634 » 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Hedwig  Dora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am,erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  return  all  funds  vested  by  the  Office  of 
Allen  Property  through  order  numbered  9325, 
July  8.  1947.  belonging  to  Miss  Hedwig  Dora, 
who  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  while  she  was  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  paid  to  Miss  Hedwig  Dora 
under  authority  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  similar  House  bill  (H.R,  3841'   was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WILUAM   C    WINTER,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3606) 
for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Winter,  Jr.. 
lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (Med- 
ical Corps   . 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enccted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Wil- 
liam C.  Winter.  Junior.  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
United  States  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps), 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
the  sum  of  $10,770.63  in  full  satisfaction 
of  his  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
reimbursement  in  addition  to  the  amount 
he  received  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  2732.  as  amended, 
for  household  and  personal  effects  destroyed 
or  damaged  m  August  1955  when  the  ware- 
house In  which  such  effects  were  stored  In 
Waterbury.  Connecticut,  was  Inimdated  by 
a  flood:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  p>erson  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

P.ige  2.  lines  4  and  5,  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  i 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MICHAEL  J.  COLLINS 

The  Clerk, palled  the  bill  <H.R.  3841  > 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  J.  Collins. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  Identical  Senate 
bill.  S.  178.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $25,000  to  Michael  J  Collins,  of 
Rego  Park,  Long  Island,  New  York,  a  dec- 
orated combat  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  In  full  settlement  of 
all  of  his  claims  against  the  United  States 
and  as  reimbursement  to  him  for  expenses 
incurred  in  establishing  his  Innocence  and 
to  remove  injustices  resulting  to  him  from 
his  conviction  which  was  based  upon 
fraudulent  evidence  fabricated  and  pro- 
duced by  certain  unscrupulous  members  of 
the  United  States  Army:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CLARK  L    SIMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3850 > 
for  the  relief  of  Clark  L.  SimjMon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Clark 
L.  Simpson,  of  College  Park,  Maryland,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $912  55,  the  amount 
by  which  he  was  overpaid  during  the  period 
from  December  5,  1954,  through  October  3. 
1959,  as  a  result  of  an  administrative  error 
in  the  determination  of  hla  longevity  step 
IncreaFes.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accotmts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  lines  4  and  6,  strike  "In  the  amount 
of  $912.55,  the  amount  by  which  he  waa  over- 
paid during  th«"'  and  insert  "for  excess  salary 
payments  received  by  him,  covering  the".- 

Page  1,  line  m  strike  "from". 

The  commiWe  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


JAMES  DELBERT  HODGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3842 ^ 
for  the  relief  of  Jiimes  Delbert  Hodges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unttrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
15  through  20.. Inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived 
In  favor  of  James  Delbert  Hodges  of  Wood- 
vllle,  Alabama;  and  his  claim  for  compen- 
sation and  disability  benefits  arising  out  of 
Injuries  alleged  to  have  been  received  by  him 
as  a  result  of  contact  with  mustard  gas  In 
March  1943,  while  he  was  employed  at  the 
Huntsvllle  Arsenal,  shall  be  acted  upon  un- 
der the  remaining  provisions  of  such  Act  If 
he  files  such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees Compensation,  Department  of  Labor, 
within  the  six-month  period  which  begins 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided.  That  no  benefits  shall  accrue  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 
period  prior  to  its  enactment,  except  in  the 
case  of  such  medical  or  hospitalization  ex- 
penditures as  may  be  deemed  reimbursable 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  jmssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MAURICIA  REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3843) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pj-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MELVTN    H.    BAICER    ANT)    FRANCES 
V.  BAKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4206) 
for  the  relief  of  Melvin  H.  Baker  and 
Frances  V.  Baker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  othe'-wlse 
appropriated,  the  nan  of  $12,760.04  to  »<e:»l': 
H  Baker  and  Frances  V.  Baker,  of  Bv.u»  .. 
New  York,  In  full  settlement  of  all  ci».- •  •> 
against  the  United  States.  Such  %\wn  ler;  •• 
sents  overpayment  ;n  Income  tay  ;  ;  'h>:  j^p.r 
1953  as  a  result  of  the  Inclusion  •  r.  ."Vl- 
dend  from  National  Gypsum  Con.pany  de- 
clared on  October  :!7,  1953,  but  not  pr.yable 
until  January  4,  1954;  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attoriiey  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  ol  a  misdemeanor  and  u|x>n 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  turn 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  Cirdcred  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  WILLIAM  M    PARMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4219" 
for  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of  William  M. 
Farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pay, 
out  of  current  ai>propriatlons  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  service-connected 
disabilities,  to  Mrs.  Ola  F.  Thompson,  as 
administratrix  of  the  estate  of  William  M. 
Parmer  (Veterarj'  Administration  claim 
numbered  XC-13ia694) ,  the  sum  of  $7,744.25. 
Such  sum  represents  the  amounts  withheld 
from  the  compen;;ation  payable  to  the  said 
William  M.  Furmrr  while  he  was  receiving 
treatment  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility, which  amount  was  sent  to  an  ad- 
dress where  the  veteran  was  no  longer  resid- 
ing, and  was  not  forwarded  to  hla  correct 
address  until-  after  his  death.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans*  Affairs  has  held  that 
the  proceeds  of  such  check  may  not  be  paid 
to  any  person,  on  the  ground  that  the  vet- 
eran did  not  ca.'^h  the  check  before  his 
death:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
paid  ptirsuant  to  this  Act  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thensof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  ol  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  -violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CATO  BROS.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4476) 
for  the  relief  of  Cato  Bros.,  Inc, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
defendants  In  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America  against  Cato  Brothers,  Incorporated, 
and  others,  tried  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. Richmond  Division,  are  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  the  United  States,  arising 
out  of  any  Judgment  with  respect  to  such 
case.  In  excess  of  $20,000,  the  amount  which 
was  awarded  to  the  United  States  against 
such  defendants  In  such  court's  judgment 
dated  July  24.  1939  (civil  action  numbered 
1841). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  the  Secre- 
tp.ry  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Cato 
Brothers.  Incorporated,  and  others,  the  sum 
of  $40,000,  as  remission  of  that  amount  In 
excess  of  $20,000  arising  out  of  a  Judgment 
recovered  by  the  United  States  In  the  case 
of  United  SUtes  of  America  aga:n6t  Cato 
Brothers,  Incorporated,  and  others,  tried  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia.  Richmond  Dl- 
Tlflon." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Florida.  This  claim  Is  not  cognizable  under 
tort  claims  procedure  as  outlined  In  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $1,606.80  to  the  legal 
gTiardlan  of  Stanley  Smith,  of  Avon  Park. 
Florida,  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  the 
claim  of  the  said  Stanley  Smith,  against  the 
United  States,  as  compensation  for  the  per- 
manent Injuries  he  sustained  as  the  result 
of  th?  explosion  of  a  United  States  Army  nose 
fuse  on  November  9,  1946,  in  Avon  Park, 
Florida.  This  claim  Is  not  cognizable  under 
tort  claims  procedure  as  outlined  In  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  f.543.50  to  the  legal  guar- 
dian of  James  E.  Harris.  Junior,  of  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  the 
claim  of  the  said  James  E  Harris,  Junior, 
against  the  United  States,  as  comp>ensatlon 
for  the  medical  expenses  and  pain  and  suffer- 
ing he  sustained  as  the  result  of  the  explo- 
sion of  a  United  States  Army  nose  fuse  on 
November  9.  1946,  in  Avon  Park.  Florida. 
This  claim  Is  not  cognizable  under  tort 
claims  procedure  as  outlined  In  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  adcount 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  the 
claims  covered  by  this  Act.  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trnry  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not   exceeding  $1,000. 

The  >bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HATTIE  AND  JOSEPH  PATRICK.  SR.. 
AND  OTHERS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  4635) 
for  the  relief  of  Hattie  and  Joseph  Pat- 
rick. Sr.,  and  for  the  legal  guardian  of 
Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal  guardian 
of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  E.  Harris.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  tiie  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$7,500  to  Hattie  and  Joseph  Patrick,  Senior, 
of  Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  as  the  mother  and 
father  of  Joseph  Patrick,  Junior,  deceased.  In 
full  and  final  settlement  of  their  claims 
against  the  United  States,  based  on  the  death 
of  Joseph  Patrick,  Junior,  Instantly  killed  In 
the  explosion  of  a  United  States  Army  nose 
fuse  on  November  9.  1946.  In  Avon  Park. 
Florida.  This  claim  is  not  cognizable  under 
tort  claims  procedure  as  outlined  in  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  tiny 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $3,129,77  to  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith,  of  Avon  Park, 
Florida,  In  full  and  final  settlement  of  the 
claim  of  the  said  Betty  Ann  Smith,  against 
the  United  States,  as  compensation  for  the 
permanent  Injuries  she  sustained  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  explosion  of  a  United  States  Army 
nose  fuse  on  November  9,  1946.  In  Avon  Park, 


ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  H.  BTEDERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4640) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Charles  H. 
Biederman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  limitations  contained  In 
sections  322  and  3774  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939,  or  the  defense  of  res  adjudlcata 
and  particularly  such  a  defense  of  res  adjudl- 
cata with  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  lax 
Cotirt  of  the  United  Slates  entered  August 
26.  1948.  pursuant  to  a  st.pulatlon  entered 
into  on  Augtist  16,  1948,  by  a  guardian  of 
Charles  H.  Biederman,  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby 
conferred  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear. 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  on  the/Claim 
of  the  estate  of  Charles  H.  Biederman.  de- 
ceased, for  the  overpayment  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  of  the  said  Charles  H.  Biederman 
for  the  taxable  years  1936  and  1944.  Inclusive, 
together  with  the  amounts  of  pen.\ltles  and 
Interest  paid  thereon. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  BURNS  DEVn:TT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  4713) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  Burns  DeWitt. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be    U   enacted   by    the   Senate   and    House 
of   Representatives   of    the    United   States   of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That    the 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    be.    and    he    is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Robert  Burns  DeWltt.   5934 
Tremont    Street.    Dallas,   Texas,    the    sam   of 
14.100    In   full   satisfaction   and    final  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
Of    the    said    Robert    Burns    DeWltt    arising 
out  of  the  recruiting,  quartering,  provision- 
ing, and  transportation  of  troops  by  him  for 
service  with  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  I:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be   paid  or  delivered  to  or  received   by   any 
agent  or  agents,  or  attorney  or  attorneys,  on 
nccount   of  services   rendered   In  connection 
with  this  claim,  any  conuact  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.     Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of     a    misdemeanor     and     upon    conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  aijy  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  all  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  death  of 
Marshall  Hudson  Reese,  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  re- 
sulted from  Injury  sustained  in  the  line  of 
duty  while  he  'xns  in  the  active  military 
service. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa«;  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  H.  McMURRAY 
1    -The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4872) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
Mc  Murray. 

I  Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "Act." 
strike  out  the  words  "the  minor  child.". 

On  page  1,  line  5.  after  the  name  "Mario 
Mcnna"  strike  out  the  comma. 

On  page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word  "alien" 
Insert  the  word  "minor". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROYCE  C.   PLUME 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5176) 
for  the  relief  of  Royce  C.  Plume,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherw^lse  appropriated,  to 
Royce  C.  Plume,  the  sum  of  $1,144,06.  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  being  wrongfully  deprived  of.funds 
due  to  him  from  the  estate  of  his  father,  as 
the  result  of  an  erroneous  heirship  determi- 
nation of  an  examiner  of  inheritance  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  December  8, 
1941.  » 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  sh.ill 
be  fined  in  any  sum  nor  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  w  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAURICE  DEVLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   'H.R.  1368' 
for  the  reUef  of  Maurice  Devlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enact''d  by'  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tha  .  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section 
212(a)  (9)  a,nd  (17)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Maurice  Devlin  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  the  word 
•provision"  and  substitute  the  word  provi- 
sions". 

On  page  1.  at  the  end  of  line  3.  add  a 
comma  after  -section  212(a)  (9)". 

On  page  1.  strike  out  al.  '  lines  4.  5.  6.  and 
7,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(17).  and  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Maurice  Devlin  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  he  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  these 
exemptions  shall" 

On  page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  the  words  "a 
ground"  and  substitute  the  word  "grounds '. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  SATO  YASUDA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1572 > 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sato  Yasuda,  Mr. 

Seiichi  Yasuda,  and  Mrs.  Tsuru  Yasuda. 
There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bf-  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcerytatiref  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
with.standlng  the  provisions  of  section 
101(a)  (27)  (B)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs  Sato  Yasuda.  Mr.  Seiichi 
Yasuda.  and  Mrs.  Tsuru  Yasuda  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  returning  resident  aliens. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
for  the  purposes  of  section  101  (a)  (27)  (B) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Mrs 
Sato  Yasuda  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  return- 
ing resident  alien." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sato 
Yasuda." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DORIS  A    REESE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5457 
for  the  relief  of  Doris  A.  Reese. 


MARIO  MENNA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.   1453  • 
for  the  relief  of  Mario  Menna. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Mario  Menna.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Cecilia  and  Giuseppe  Menna,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


MAH  QUOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "HR  1578 » 
for  the  relief  of  Mah  Quock 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mah  Qxiock  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  8.   1935 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEE  SHEE  WON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R    1704 1 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shee  Won. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Lee  Shee  Won  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  minor  alien 
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child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  H.  Lee,  citi- 
zens of  the  United   States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MIN  JA  LEE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1871) 
for  the  relief  of  Min  Ja  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Min  Ja  Lee  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natxiral-born  minor 
alien  child  of  Erne«t  Coffman  and  Fay  CofT- 
man.  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  the  benflclary 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and   Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PANAGIOTIS  SOTIROPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1886) 
for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis  Sotiropoulos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  asseynbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Panagiotis  Sotiropoulos  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  nonquota 
immigrant. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Tliat.  for  the  purposes  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  September  22.  1959.  Panagiotis 
Sotiropoulos  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
registered  on  a  consular  waiting  list  pur- 
suant to  section  203(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  under  a  priority  date 
earlier  than  December  31.  1953." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EVELINA  SCARPA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2101) 
for  the  reUef  of  Evelina  Scarpa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(3),  101(a) 
(27)  (A),  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Evelina 
Scarpa  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Angelo  Scarpa,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  nuch  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  after  the  word  'sections" 
strike  out  "203(a)  (3) ,". 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  the  last  word 
"the". 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  the  words 
"minor  child.". 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  word  "alien" 
Insert  the  word  "minor". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

A  motion  to'  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNA  STANISLAWA  ZIOLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1873  > 
for  the  relief  of  Anna  Stanislawa  Ziolo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27(A)  and 
205  of  the  Immlgratloia  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Anna  Stanislawa  Ziolo, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born minor  alien  child  of  Stanley  John 
Ziolo  and  Anna  Ziolo,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act. 


CERTAIN  ALIENS 


PEGGY  LOENE  MORRISON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2331) 
for  the  relief  of  Peggy  Loene  Morrison. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27(A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Peggy  Loene  Morrison  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natdral-born  alien 
minor  child  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hugh  E. 
Morrison,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was -laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2158 • 
for  the  relief  of  Sister  Marie  Bernard 
(Miss  Nicolina  Ossa). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sister  Marie  Bernard  (Miss 
Nlc^Una  Ossa)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  ',he  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
Is  available. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  certain  aliens." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  after  "Ossa)",  add  the 
following  ",  "Sister  Eucharia  (Miss  Phllo- 
mena  lannuccl).  Sister  Alphonsus  Marie 
(Miss  Mary  Grace  Padovano) ,  and  Sister  Mary 
Dulcls  (Miss  Mary  Teresa  Dllola)". 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  the  word  "fee" 
and  substitute  "fees". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"alien"  and  substitute  "aliens". 

On  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word  "deduct" 
strike  out  "one"  and  substitute  "four". 

On  page  1,  line  11.  strike  out  the  word 
"number"  and  substitute  "numbers". 


TERATA  KIYOSHI  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2681) 
for  the  relief  of  Terata  Kiyoshi  Johnston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Terata  Kiyoshi  Johnston  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States- for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  avaUablc. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  an^ 
Insert  In.  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Terata  Kiyoshi  Johnston  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  minor 
alien  child  of  CX)lonel  and  Mrs.  Maurice  B. 
Johnston,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigratign  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DAVID  TAO  CHUNG  WANG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4217) 
for  the  relief  of  David  Tao  Chung  Wang. 
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There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arierica  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  for  tlie 
purpioses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  David  Tao  Chung  Wang  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
Tlsa  fee;  Provided.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

'  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwl.se  appro- 
priated, to  the  paid  Earl  H.  Pendell,  the  sum 
of  any  payments  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayment  refeneil 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HR.  1393)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DEPENDENTS  OR  ESTATE  OP 
CARROLL  O.  SWITZER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  1379) 
for  the  relief  of  the  dependents  or  estate 
of  Carroll  O.  Switzer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amc'^ica  in  Congress  assernbl:d,  That  not- 
withstanding section  1204  of  the  General 
Appropriation  Act.  1951,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  there  shall  be  paid,  out  of  any 
appropriation  available  for  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  judges  of  the  district  courta  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  estate  of  Carroll  O. 
Switzer  a  sum  representing  the  salary  of  a 
Judge  of  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  period  which  the  said  Carroll 
O.  Switzer  served  as  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Iowa  after  August  9, 
1950. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa&sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROSEM.\RY  B    PATMOtJR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  148D 
for  the  relief  of  Rosemary  B.  Patmour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America-in  Congress  assembled,  That  sections 
15  to  20.  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  (5  U  B.C.  765-770).  are 
hereby  waived  in  favor  of  Rosemary  B  Pat- 
mour as  widow  of  jCaptaln  Henry  J  Patmour. 
United  States  Air  Force,  AO-816763,  and  her 
claim  for  compensation  for  the  death  of  said 
Captain  Henry  J.  Patmour.  on  July  20.  1951. 
which  resulted  from  injuries  received  In  an 
accident  while  flying  an  P-80  aircraft  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  Is  authorized  to 
be  considered  and  acted  upon  under  the 
remaining  provisions  of  such  Act.  If  filed 
with  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation 
within  sli  months  from  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  ben- 
efits except  medical  expenses  shall  accrue 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  follo^^ing  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2.  line  3,  strike  the  language  of  tlie 
bill  after  the  word  "Act  "  and  insert:  "with- 
out regard  to  section  416(b)  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  provided  her  claim  is 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Emplbj-ees"  Com- 
pensation within  six  months  from  the  dat« 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  she  makes 
the  election  requ^ed  by  section  7(a)  of  the 
Federal  Emp'.oyees"  Compensation  Act.  No 
benefits  except  relmbun=abte  medical  ex- 
penses shall  accrue  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


1938,  to  July  17,  1941,  both  dates  Inclusive: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  g:uilty  of 
a  ml.'^rtemeannr  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
arid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  EARL  H.  PENDELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1393) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Earl  H.  Pendell. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  simflar  Senate  bill 
(S.  298 »  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senat?  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Earl 
H.  Pendell,  of  Ba'tim.ore,  Maryland,  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  ■  "  liability  to  r^pay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $4,447  98,  repre.^entlng  the 
amoimt  of  ov«"'-'-»yment  of  salary  paid  to  him 
as  a  court  r?  .cr  during  the  period  from 
September  7,  955,  through  March  7,  1959, 
the  payment  of  such  amount  having  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  administrative  error. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  Ls 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAY^IOND  G.  GREENHALGH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2138) 
for  the  relief  of  Raymond  G.  Greenhalgh. 

There  beinr;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ray- 
mond G.  Greenhalgh,  Marysvllle,  California, 
the  sum  of  $1.460  27.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Rajrmond  G.  Greenhalgh  against 
the  United  States  for  additional  longevity 
pay  due  him  for  the  period  of  active  duty 
performed  by  him  in  the  United  States  Army, 
from  October  15,  1941,  to  March  14.  1946.  both 
dates  inclusive,  which  additional  longevity 
pay  is  based  upon  his  service  In  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  from  August  23, 


CAPT.  ARNOLD  M    ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R  2143- 
for  the  relief  of  Capl.  Arnold  M  An- 
derson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
r'^ad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RcprQ-entativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Cr.pt.iln  Arnold  M.  Anderson,  United  Status 
A!r  Force  <  Air  Force  Serial  Numt>ered 
AO590173).  of  Yuba  City.  California,  the  sum 
of  $6,935.  Tlie  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Captain  Arnold  M.  Anderson  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  desuuctlon 
of  his  personal  property  while  it  was  being 
transported  from  Middlesex.  England,  to 
Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California,  in  connec- 
tion with  hLf  transfer  as  an  officer  In  Mie 
United  States  Air  Force  from  duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  duty  at  Beale  Air  Force 
Base.  California:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  arftount  appropriated  in  this  Act  tn  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  an  agent  or 
attca-ney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  ▼lolatlng 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  t>e  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "$«,933 "  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$1,723  17". 

Page  2.  line  5,  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  lard  on  the  table. 


ESSIE  V.   JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2179  > 
for  the  relief  of  Essie  V.  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Essie 
V.  Johnson.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States 
a  sum  of  $565  79.  which  was  erroneously 
paid  to  her  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  as  8alar>-  between  February  19.  1966, 
and  January  30. 1960. 


Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, any  amounts  refunded  by  reason 
of  the  liability  referred  to  in  section  1  of 
this  Act  by  the  said  Essie  V.  Johnson,  or  any 
amounts  withheld  by  the  United  States  from 
moneys  otherwise  due  her.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which   liability   is  relieved   by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "$555.79"  and  In- 
sert "$568.19". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  er- 
roneous payment  to  him  on  May  20.  1955. 
of  $1,495  73  for  accrued  leave  and  muster ing- 
out  payment. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  perron  violating  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EUGENE  C.  HARTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2180* 
for  the  relief  of  Eugene  C.  Harter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the' bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactedTby  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Eugene 
C.  Harter.  Dayton.  Ohio,  is  hereby  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States  a 
sum  of  $1,140.20,  which  was  erroneously 
paid  to  him  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  as  salary  between  May  29,  1955,  and 
February  27.  1960. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, any  amounts  refunded  by  reason  of 
the  liability  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  by  the  said  Eugene  C.  Harter.  or  any 
amounu  wtihheld  by  the  United  States  from 
money  otherwise  due  him.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certify- 
ing or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


U.S.  DISPLAY  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5179 » 
for  the  relief  of  the  U.S.  Display  Corp. 
V.     There   being   no  objection   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  ertacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RcpresentaTives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscjnbled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be. 
and  he  hereby  is.  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
play Corporation  on  account  of  damages 
sustained  in  the  performance  of  contract  No. 
DA-3Q-280-52-QM-27563  dated  May  23,  1952, 
with  the  Oepartment  of  the  Army  and  to 
allow  in  full  and  final  settlement  of'  the 
claim  the  sum  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 
There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  suni  of 
$50,000  for  payment  of  said  claim. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CWO  JAMES  M.  COOK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2816 » 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  James  M.  Cook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  James  M  Cook,  United  States 
Army  (serial  number  RW  905135),  Is^  hereby 
relieved  of  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $752.27,  which  was  paid 
to  him  erroneously  on  account  of  annual 
leave.  As  a  result  of  such  erroneous  payment 
to  the  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer  James  M. 
Cook,  he  has  been  deprived  of  over  thirty- 
six  days  of  annual  leave  to  which  he  was 
otherwise  entitled. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Chief  Wairant  Officer 
James  M.  Cook  an  amount  equal  to  all 
amounts  paid  by  him  to  the  United  States, 
or  withheld  from  his  pay  by  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  have 
reduced   below   $762  27  his   Indebtedness   to 


DR.  FERENC  DOMJAN  AND  OTHE^ 

IT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5180  > 
for  the  relief  oT-Dr.  Ferenc  Domjan  arvd 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill, as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Rcpresciitativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  contained  in  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  General  Government  Matters 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  years  1957,  1958. 
and  1959  (70  Stat.  276,  71  Stat.  49,  ahd  72 
Stat  220,  respectively),  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  from  appropriations 
contained  in  that  or.  any  other  Act  to  officers 
or  employees  whose  post  of  duty  is  in  the 
continental  United  States,  and  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  payments  for 
.  services  rendered  by  Doctor  Ferenc  Domjan.^ 
Doctor  Theodor  Tkaczuk.  Doctor  Karol 
Sobolewskl,  and  Doctor  Alfred  Zebrowskl.  as 
employees  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  contrary  to  the  citizenship 
prohibition,  are  validated  and  the  said  em- 
ployees shall  not  be  required  to  refund  the 
amounts  thereof.  Furthermore,  any  service 
rendered  by  such  employees  during  the  pe- 
riod July  30.  1956.  through  June  30,  1959, 
for  which  they  were  not  compensated  on  ac- 
count of  the  citizenship  prohibition  cited 
above  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  current  appro- 
priations or  funds  otherwise  available  for 
salaries  and  expenses. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD  P.  WALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1320) 
for  the  rehef  of  Edward  P.  Wall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

■Be  it  cnocfed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
cancel  the  indebtedness  of  Edward  P.  Wall 
In  the  amount  of  $542.64  on  his  United 
States  Goverrunent  life  Insurance  policy 
numbered  FK93-77-a8.  Such  indebtedness 
arose  as  a  result  of-the  error  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  Incorrectly  advis- 
ing Mr.  Wall  of  the  amounts  of  the  premiums 
due  on  such  policy  during  the  period  from 
November  1,  1937,  through  October  8.  1958. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
transfer  from  the  military  and  naval  insur- 
ance appropriation  to  the  United  States 
Government  Life  Insurance  Trust  Fund  an 
amount  sufficient  to  offset  the  cancellation 
of  indebtedness  directed  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  prior  to  the  word  "on" 
insert  "together  with  any  accrued  Interest 
on  that  amount". 

Page  1.  line  11,  strike  "military  and  naval 
insurance  "  and  insert  "Veterans  Insurance 
and  Indcnuiitles". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a 'third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


ARTHUR  B.  TINE«LL 

\The  Clerk  call  the  bill  (H.R.  1397)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  B.  TindeU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
.Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  annual-leave  account  In  the 
Federal  civil  service  of  Arthur  B.  TindeU, 
Burlingame,  California,  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  nine'y-two  hours  on  the  basis 
of  the  salary  rate  applicable  to  the  said  Ar- 
thur B.  Tlndell  at  the  time  of  his  unlawful 
removal  from  his  position,  and  any  payments 
made  to  him  tinder  the  authority  of  this 
Act  sh^ll  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  in- 
come from  other  employment  in  the  period 
from  May  2.  1947.  through  July  11.  1947. 
Such  hours  are  charged  against  the  annual- 
leave  account  of  the  said  Arthur  B.  TindeU 
during  the  period  beginning  on  May  2.  1947. 
to  July  11,  1947,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  War  Assets  Administration,  pursuant  to 
a  reduction  in  force,  unlawfully  placed  the 
said  Arthur  B.  Tlndell  In  an  annual-leave 
status. 

With  the  following  committee  ameiid- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "hours'  in- 
sert "on  the  basis  of  the  salary  rate  appli- 
cable to  the  said  Arthur  B  TindeU  at  the 
time  of  his  unlawful  removal  from  his  posi- 
tion, and  any  payments  made  to  him  under 
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the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  reduced 
bv  the  amount  of  Income  from  other  employ- 
ment in  the  period  from  May  2.  1947  through 
July  11.  1947.' 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion^  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BENJAMIN  E.  CAMPBELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1424) 
for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  E.  Campbell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
limitations  of  time  contained  In  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  pBovldlng  for  the  barring 
of  claims  against  the  United  States",  ap- 
proved October  9,  1940  (31  U.S.C.  71a),  are 
hereby  waived  In  favor  of  Benjamin  E. 
Campbell,  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  with  respect 
to  his  claim  for  unpaid  pay  and  family  al- 
lowance Incident  to  his  military  service  from 
April  10.  1918,  to  July  1,  1919,  both  dates 
inclusive.  If  he  files  a  claim  for  such  unpaid 
pay  and  family  allowance  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike   out   all    after    the   enacting   clause 
and  Insert;  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any   money   In   the   Treasury   not   otherwise 
appropriated,     to     Benjamin     E.     Campbell, 
11326  South  Lowe  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois, 
the    sum   of   $221.    in    full   satisfaction   and 
final   settlement    of    all    claims    of   the   said 
Benjamin   E.   Campbell    against   the    United 
States  for  unpaid  pay  and  family  allowance 
incident  to  his  military  service   from  April 
10,  1918,  to  July  1,   1919.     Such  sum  repre- 
sents   the   amount   which   was   actually  de- 
ducted  from    the   military   pay   of   the    said 
Benjamin   E.    Campbell    for   a   family   allot- 
ment to  his  mother,  and  never  paid  to  the 
beneficiary:    Provided.  That  no  pa»t  of  the 
amount   appropriated    In   this   Act  shall   be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any   person   violat- 
ing   the    provisions    of    this    Act    shall    b« 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and   upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1.000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.    LOUIS    FISCHER.    FEGER    SEA- 
FOODS.     AND      MR.      AND      MRS. 
THOMAS  R.  STUART 
The  Clerk  call  the  bill  (H.R.  2354)  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  Louis  Fischer,  Feger 
Seafoods,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 
Stuart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^ssembled.  That  the 
one-year  limitation  of  time  set  forth  In  the 
second  sentence  of  section  401(b)  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  and  naval  Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes",' approved  July  14, 
1952.  Is  waived  In  favor  of  Mr.  Louis  Fischer, 
Cocoa.  Florida;  Feger  Seafoods.  New  Smyrna 
Beach.  Florida;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
R.  Stuart.  Cocoa  Beach.  Florida,  with  re- 
spect to  their  claims  for  relmbvu-sement 
(under  section  401(b)  of  such  Act)  arUlng 
out  of  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
of  tract  numbered  946,  Cape  Canaveral 
Auxiliary  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  If  applica- 
tion Is  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  2.  3.  and  4,  strike  out  ".  If 
application  U  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act". 


PAUL  BERNSTEIN 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to- 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R  2993) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  VS.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  Paul  Bernfitein 
against  the  United  SUtes. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Juris- 
diction Is  hereby  conferred  on  the  UnlUd 
SUtcs  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  Paul 
Bernstein,  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  against 
the  United  States  for  annual  leave  earned 
but  not  taken  by  him  as  an  employ^  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency.  Works  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, New  York  Oty.  between  June 
30.  1936,  and  November  1.  1939.  before  his 
retroactive  transfer  to  an  agency  under  a 
different  leave  system  and  for  ten  days  pay 
for  services  performed  by  him  for  auch  Ad- 
ministration during  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 1.  1949,  to  November  10,  1949. 

Sec  2  Suit  upon  the  claim  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  thU  Act  may  be  Instituted 
at  any  time  within  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  any 
statute  of  limitations,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Proceedings  for  Uie  determination 
of  such  claim,  appeals  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ment of  any  Judgments  thereon,  shall  be  In 
the  same  manner  as  in  casea  over  which  such 
court  has  Jurisdiction  under  secUon  14S1 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  admlaslon 
of  lUblllty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  strike  lines  2,  3.  and  4. 


HELEN  TTLFORD  LOWERY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1887) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  Tilford  Lowery. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELIEF  OF  THE  REYNOLDS  FEAL 
CORP..  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.,  AND  THE 
LYDICK  ROOFING  CO.,  FORT 
WORTH,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5178)  ' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Reynolds  Feal  Corp.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  and  the  Lydlck  Roofing 
Co..  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be.  and  hereby  Is,  authorized  and  directed 
to'settle  and  adjust  the  claims  of  the  Reyn- 
olds Feal  Corporation.  New  York,  New  York, 
and  the  Lydlck  Roofing  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  arising  out  of  construction 
by  the  Reynolds  Feal  Corporation  of  a  build- 
ing for  the  Amerlcsm  National  Exhibition  In 
Moscow.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
diu-lng  the  sizmmer  of  1959,  under  contract 
numbered  CC-4498  dated  December  31,  1958, 
and  the  furnishing  and  erection  of  a  Kaiser 
Aluminum  Dome  for  the  exhibition  building 
by  the  Lydlck  Roofing  Company  under  con- 
tract numbered  CC-4494  dated  January  5, 
1959.  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $38,551.71 
may  be  allowed  In  full  and  final  settlement 
of  the  claim  of  the  Reynolds  Feal  Corpora- 
tion; and  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $29,011.50 
may  be  allowed  In  full  and  final  settlement 
of  the  claim  of  the  Lydlck  Roofing  Company. 
There  Is  appropriated  the  sum  of  $67,563.21 
for  payment  of  said  claims. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WLADYSLAW  PIGURA 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1447) 
for  the  relief  of  Wladyslaw  Figura. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
206  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Wladyslaw  Figura,  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Walter  and  Anna  Figura,  clU- 
zena  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PEDRO  BIGORNIA  BANDAYREL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1461) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Bigornla  Ban- 
dayrel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Pedro  Bigornla  Bandayrel  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  unlawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  an  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
rccon-sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MODESTA  PITARCH-MARTIN 
DAUPHINAIS 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1467) 
for  the  relief  of  Modesta  Pi tarch -Martin 
Dauphinais. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  sectlou  212 
(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Modesta  PI  tarch -Martin  Dauphlnala 
may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If 
she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  Act.  under  such 
conditions  and  controls  which  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary 
to  Impose:  Provided.  That,  unless  the  bene- 
ficiary Is  entitled  to  care  under  chapter  65, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  dej>06lted  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  GEORGE  BERBERIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1622) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George  Berberian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled ,  That,  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  George  Berberian  shall  l>e  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  strike 
out  the  period  and  add  the  following: 
":  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  -undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  KRISTINA  VOYDANOFP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1621) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Kristina  Voydanoff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Miss  Kristina  VoydanoS  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Steve  Voydanoff, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration   and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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KAZIMIERA  MAREK 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1523) 
for  the  relief  of  Kazimiera  Marek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Kazimiera  Marek,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Walter  and  Helen  Mallnowskl.  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Its  successors,  abandons  or  falls  to  use  the 
property  for  rellgloiis  or  educational  pur- 
jxwes  and  publishes  such  determination  In 
the  Federal  Register,  the  title  thereto  shall 
revert  by  operation  of  law  to  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Pala  Band:  Proridcd 
further.  That  the  Diocese  of  San  Dlego  Edu- 
cation arid  Welfare  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  any  lien  or  liens 
which  may  exist  as  of  the  date  of  the  convey- 
ance authorized  by  this  Act,  and  shall  assume 
the  re«ponfiiblllUes  for  the  payment  of  any 
assessments  which  may  accrue  In  tlie  future. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  aad 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
all  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Pala  Band  of  In- 
dians in  lots  numbered  131  and  132,  in  the- 
southwest  quarter  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 27.  township  9  south,  range  2  west,  San 
Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  containing 
0.72  acre,  as  shown  on  supplemental  plat  of 
survey  accepted  April  23,  1959.  Is  hereby  con- 
veyed without  compensation  to  the  Diocese 
of  San  Dlego  Education  and  Welfare  Corpo- 
ration: Provided,  That  If  at  any  time  the 
Diocese  of  San  Dlego  Education  and  Welfare 
Corporation,  or  its  successors,  falls  to  use  the 
property  for  educational  purposes,  the  title 
thereto  shall  revert  by  operation  of  law  to 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Pala  Band: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Diocese  of  San 
Dlego  Education  and  Welfare  Corporation 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  any 
lien  or  liens  which  may  exist  as  of  the  date 
of  the  conveyance  made  by  this  Act,  and  shall 
assume  the  respxjnslbllitles  for  the  payment 
of  any  assessments  which  may  accrue  In  the 
future." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  convey  certain  land  of 
the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese 
of  San  Diego  Education  and  Welfare 
Corporation." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONVEYING  0.72  ACRE  OF  LAND  TO 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  SAN  DIEGO  EDU- 
CATION AND  WELFARE  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2195) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  convey  land  to  the  Diocese  of  San 
Diego  Education  and  Welfare  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
by, authorised  to  convey  without  payment 
of  any  funds  to  the  Diocese  of  Ban  Dlego 
Education  and  Welfare  Corporation  lots 
numbered  131  and  132,  In  the  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter  of  section  27, 
town&hlp  9  south,  range  2  west.  San  Ber- 
nardino base  and  meridian,  containing  0  72 
acre,  as  .>nown  on  supplemental  plat  of 
survey  accepted  April  23.  1959:  Provided, 
That,  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  that  the  DlJiese  of  San 
Dlego  Education  and  Welfare  Corporation,  or 


DONATING  TO  THE  HEIRS  OF  AN- 
THONY BOURBONNAIS  APPROXI- 
MATELY 0.36  ACRE  OP  LAND  IN 
POTTAWATOMIE   COUNTY.    OKLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4500) 
to  donate  to  the  heirs  of  Anthony  Bour- 
bonnais  approximately  0.36  acre  of  land 
in  Pottawatomie  County,  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of^ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  following  described  land  Is 
hereby  conveyed  to  the  heirs  of  Anthony 
Bourbonnals :  All  that  part  of  the  north  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  31.  township  10  north, 
range  4  eatt,  Indian  meridian.  In  Pottawa- 
tomie ODunty,  Oklahoma,  lying  west  of  the 
west  right-of-way  line  of  Oklahoma  State 
Highway  18,  containing  0.36  acre,  more  or 
less. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  NURSE   TRAINING 
j  EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1961- 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
CS.  278)  to  amend  title  2  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946.  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Practical  Nurse 
Training  EJxtenslon  Act  of   1961". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946  (20  use.  15aa)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1957,  and  for  each  of  the  next  eight 
fiscal  years  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000. 
for  grants  to  States  with  State  plans  for 
practical  nurse  training  approved  pursuant 
to  section  203." 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  15bb)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  title  of  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; "GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PRAC- 
TICAL NURSE  TRAINING": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "title  I" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma,  and  by  inserting  after 
"(20  use  31-33)"  a  comma  and  "and  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1956   (20  U.S.C.  34)"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  'or  Guam"  after  "Virgin 
Islands"   in   the  second  sentence:    and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "three  fiscal  years" 
In  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seven  fiscal  years". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (ai  of  section  203  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (20 
use.  15cc(a)  )  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  part  of  the  first 
sentence  preceding  clause  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "To  be  approvable  under  this 
title,  a  state  plan  for  practical  nurse  train- 
ing shall — ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  part  of  clause  (3) 
preceding  "practical  nurse  training"  and 
inserting   in  lieu  thereof   the  following: 

"(3)  show  the  plans,  policies,  and  meth- 
ods to  be  followed  in  providing".  . 

Sec.  5.  Section  210(6)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  (20  US  C.  15JJ(e)  )  1b 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(el  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  July  1.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  a  second  de- 
manded^ 


Dorn 

Ktlday 

Schwengel 

Dwyer 

Landrum 

Shelley 

Fallon 

Mcculloch 

Sheppard 

Farbstein 

McMUlan 

Slier 

Flndley 

Macdonald 

Slack 

Fine 

Magnuson 

Spence 

Fountain 

Mason 

Steed 

Garmatz 

Michel 

Thompson,  N.J 

Goodllng 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Gray 

Nix 

Tollefson 

Harding 

O'Neill 

UUman 

Harrison,  Va. 

Peterson 

Van  Pelt 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Phllbln 

Whalley 

Healey 

Rabaut 

Whltener 

Henderson 

Rains 

WlUla 

Ho  ran 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Wll.son.  Ind. 

Ikard 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Z.ablockl 

Inouye 

.Rocievelt 

Zelenko 

Jarman 

Rostenkowski 

Kilburn 

Schadeberg 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  347 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE   PRACTICAL    NURSE    TRAINING 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  moves  to  suspend  „he  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  278'  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  re- 
lating to  practical  nurse  training,  and  for 
other  i)urposes. 

Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a"  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  no  quorum 
, is  present. 

I     Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
I     The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

i  [Roll  No.  34) 


PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OF  WEEK 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LOWELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  make  inquiry  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  day  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  program  for 
the  balancfe  of  the  day  will  be  the  dis- 
position under  susp>ension  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

The  other  bill  which  was  to  be  consid- 
ered under  suspension  was  disposed  of  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 

Last  Monday  it  was  announced  that 
certain  amendments  to  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  would  come  up  this  week  if  a  rule 
was  reported  on  the  bill.  That  bill  will 
not  come  up  this  week. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  meeting  to- 
morrow, and  if  they  report  out  a  rule  on 
the  veterans'  housing  bill,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  program  that  for  Thursday. 

Also  on  Thursday  there  will  be  the 
usual  observance  of  Inter- American  Day. 

That  as  I  see  it  now  will  constitute  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  slight  reservation  in 
ca.se  something  should  develop  requiring 
urgent  attention. 
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THE   PRACTICAL    NURSE   TRAINING 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  S.  278,  a  bill  for  extension  of 
the   practical   nurse   training   program. 


An  identical  bill,  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  GiaimoI,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  he  introduced  and  which 
was  passed  by  the  House,  last  year.  His 
interest  in  this  proposed  legislation  has 
a  considerable  history,  and  he  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  efforts  in  its  behalf. 
It  speaks  well  that  the  bill  was  reported 
last  year  by  the  Special  Education  Sub- 
committee and  in  tuin  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  by  unani- 
mous consent  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
on  each  occasion.  This  speedy  action 
reflects  the  recognized  importance  of  the 
bill  and  the  diligence  and  care  with 
which  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
prepared  the  groundwork  for  it. 

The  session  saw  the  reintroduction  of 
the  bill  because  of  its  pressing  need. 
Once  again  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut steered  it  through  the  full  com- 
mittee in  a  matter  of  .some  4  minutes 
before  it  was  reported  by  unanimous 
consent.  This  is  one  bill  which  has 
achieved  agreement  without  argument, 
consensus  w^ithout  controversy,  and  di- 
rection without  division. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  to 
continue  the  accomplishments  of  Public 
Law  911.  The  need  for  trained  prac- 
tical nurses  has  not  abated.  In  particu- 
lar, of  the  23.000  nursing  homes  in  the 
Umted  States.  14.000  do  not  have  the 
services  of  either  a  professional  or  a 
trained  practical  nurse.  Public  Law  911 
has  not  only  increased  the  supply  of 
practical  nurses  for  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  industrial  health  units  and  pri- 
vate homes,  but  it  has  raised  their  level 
of  skills  as  well.  The  training  programs 
conform  ♦^o  the  requirements  of  the  prac- 
tical nurse  licensing  laws,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  number  of  nurses  who  must 
have  requirements  waived  on  their  be- 
half because  of  the  pressing  need  for 
their  services. 

Tills  bill  is  sorely  needed.  In  terms 
of  the  small  sum  requested,  it  has  vast 
implications  for  aid  to  our  society.  I 
am  happy  to  speak  in  behalf  of  this  bill 
and  to  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  GiaimoI,  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this 
bill  before  us  does  is  to  extend  existing 
law  which  was  written  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  extend  it  for  an 
additional  4  years  with  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $5  million  per  year  for  the 
duration  of  the  legislation. 

During  the  time  this  program  has 
been  in  effect  we  have  seen  a  constantly 
increasing  need  for  trained  nursing  per- 
sonnel. The  practical  nurse  program 
has  been  designed  to  relieve  registered 
nurses  of  many  of  the  duties  in  hospitals, 
other  types  of  institutions,  and  nursing 
homes. 

This  is  to  assist  in  the  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  States  under  their  voca- 
tional school  acts,  and  provides  for  clin- 
ical training  in  vocational  schools  and 
on-the-job  training  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  for  the  period  of  a  year. 
The  schooling  for  training  practical 
nurses  is  paid  for  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States. 
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There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  need 
for  this  program.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  tlie  eflort  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  This  is  a  worthwhile  program 
and  should  be  continued. 

There  is  one  major  change  in  the  bill. 
a  technical  one  in  nature,  in  that  we 
have  provided  for  elimination  of  that 
portion  of  the  existing  law  which  would 
have  limited  the  money  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States  solely 
to  extend  and  improve  their  programs. 
As  it  exists  now  they  will  not  be  limited 
yierely  to  the  extension  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  program.  This  was  felt 
nece.ssaiy  by  members  of  the  committee 
and  by  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  States  had 
not  waited  until  they  received  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government,  but  went 
ahead  with  their  worthwhile  programs 
and  found  they  could  not  benefit  under 
the  Federal  law  because  technically 
they  were  not  extending  and  improving 
their  program.  We  feel  latitude  should 
be  given  to  the  States  to  carry  on  the 
program.  I  might  add  also  many  Mem- 
bers have  communicated  with  me  and 
with  members  of  the  committee  indi- 
cating their  wholehearted  support  of 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan   [Mr.   HOFTMANJ. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  provides  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Five  million  dollars  per 
year. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Forty 
million  dollars;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.     For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This 
bill — this  is  a  comparatively  simple  ques- 
tion, I  hope — authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  under  the  Impres- 
sion it  authorizes  $5  million  a  year  for  4 
years. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  For  8 
years. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.     A  total  of  $20  million. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  pro- 
vides $5  million  for  8  years;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Five  million  dollars  for 
4  years — a  total  of  $20  million. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Where 
does  the  gentleman  get  the  four?  In  the 
bill  does  It  not  say  eight? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman we  are  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  program  for  4  additional  years. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Section 
201  reads; 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1957.  and  for  each  of  the  next  8  fiscal  years 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5  million. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  was  the  original 
bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
$40  million  in  my  book.  Is  it  the  pur- 
pose to  substitute  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  is  the  purpose  to 
substitute  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Why? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  say 
that  that  has  already  been  done.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  moved  to 
stispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Why? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
that  is  all. 

SUPPOHT  EXTENSION  OF  FEDEEAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS  IN  PRACTICAL  NTRSING 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4104.  This  bill  would 
amend  title  II  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946  to  extend  for  4  fiscal 
years  beyond  June  30,  1961,  the  author! - 
•zation  of  appropriations  not  to  exceed  $5 
million  for  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education  programs  in 
practical  nurse  training. 

This  Is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Congressman  Giaimo,  for  introducing 
the  bill.  The  training  programs  sup- 
ported under  Public  Law  911  have  in- 
creased the  supply  of  trained  practical 
nurses  available  for  employment  in  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  industrial  health 
units,  and  private  homes.  Also,  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  has  resulted  in 
improving  and  standardizing  the  quality 
of  training  and  in  a  greatly  improved 
application  of  State  licensing  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  a  shortage 
of  practical  trained  nurses,  needed  by 
ho,':pitals  to  perform  essential  nursing 
duties,  working  under  the  supervision  of 
professional  nurses.  The  demand  for 
nursing  services  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  years  ahead  because  of  our  rising  na- 
tional birth  rate,  coupled  with  the  in- 
creasing proportion  of  older  i>ersons  in 
our  papulation.  Without  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government,  however, 
there  would  appear  to  be  little  chance 
of  meeting  this  demand.  I  hope  that  the 
House  passes  this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  278, 
an  act  heretofore  passed  by  the  other 
body,  and  H  R.  4104,  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
are  substantially  identical  in  utirding, 
and  amend  Title  II  of  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  of  1946.  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training. 

Under  general  leave  to  extend,  I  wish 
to  be  on  record  as  favoring  this  legis- 
lation which  provides  that  for  several 
fiscal  years  ahead  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$5  million  for  grants  to  those  States  with 
State  plans  for  practical  nurse  training. 

During  the  course  of  remarks  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  pointed  out  that  of  23,000 
nursing  homes,  14.000  do  not  have 
a  nurse  on  duty.  While  this  may  be  an 
important  statistic,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  need  for  practical  nurses,  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GuiMo]  that  the  real  im- 
portance of  practical  nurse  training  is 
that  more  practical  nurses  mean  re- 
placements to  relieve  registered  nurses. 

Wliy  do  I  express  an  interest  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill?  Well,  there  are 
several  reasons : 

First.  Our  oflBce  has  received  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  correspondence  from 
many  hospitals  in  our  district;  from  the 
public  school  system  of  Kansas  City.  Mo  . 
and  from,  strangely  enough,  a  large 
group  of  registered  nurses;  and  finally 


from  mani'  interested  individuals,  ail  ©f 
whom  without  reservation  urged  the 
passage  of  S.  278  and  HJL  4104. 

Second.  As  a  member  of  the  Hospital 
Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
ComHiittee  in  hearings  currently  being 
held  the  problem  of  domiciliary  care 
comes  up  for  discussion  and  there  im- 
mediately follows  the  mention  of  the 
problem  of  the  great  shortage  of  regis- 
tered nurses,  together  with  the  intense 
and  almx)st  desperate  need  for  some 
alternate  type  of  trained  practical  nuis- 
ing  care.  With  the  increase  nationally 
in  the  number  of  trained  practical 
nurses,  a  program  of  better  care  by  the 
VA  and  other  agencies  for  the  aged  who 
are  chronically  ill  may  some  day  b^ome 
a  reality  if  this  proposed  practical  nurse 
training  program  can  be  continued  over 
several  years. 

Third.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  per- 
sonal reference,  I  may  add  that  I  know 
from  firsthand  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion the  comfort  that  can  come  to  an 
aged  person  from  the  services  of  a  good 
practical  nurse.  My  beloved  aunt,  Mary 
J.  Randall,  now  deceased,  was  bedfast 
for  many  months  and,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  have  the  services  of  a  regis- 
tered nurse  except  in  a  hospital  room, 
relied  upon  practical  nurses.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  years  of  1959  and  1960  that  I 
learned  the  great  value  of  a  trained  prac- 
tical nurse  and  the  great  help,  comfort- 
ing attention,  and  tendeme,ss  that  a  pa- 
tient can  receive  from  a  thoroughly 
trained  practical  nurse. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  floor.  It  was 
mentioned  that  this  Practical  Nurse 
Training  Act  was  one  of  the  few  bills 
that  had  come  out  of  committee  in  agree- 
ment without  argument  and  with  con- 
sensus without  controversy.  In  tiie  voice 
vote  under  suspension  of  the  rules  on  the 
floor,  there  were  very  few  dissenting 
noes.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  give  a  strong 
"aye"  and,  finally,  may  I  compliment  the 
author  of  this  bill  and  the  committee 
which  reported  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  278. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor,,4Jbereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4104)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS    IN    ANTI- 
TRUST ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  new 
frontiers  are  in  prospect  for  antitrust. 
That  has  been  made  clear  not  only 
through  President  Kennedy's  appoint- 
ment to  high  OflBce  men  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  antitrust,  but.  also  the  ex- 
pressed views  and  action  by  these  men 
who  have  assumed  high  oflQce  in  recent 
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weeks.  One  of  those  Is  the  Honorable 
Lee  Loevinger,  who  has  become  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

On  Friday.  April  7.  1961.  Judge  Loev- 
inger delivered  an  address  to  the  as- 
sembled lawyers  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  who  are  members  of  its  anti- 
trust section.  In  his  speech  he  reviewed 
the  recent  developments  in  antitrust  en- 
forcement. Also,  he  outlined  what  vio- 
lators of  our  antitrust  laws  could  expect 
in  the  future.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
*  that  Congress  and  the  courts  have  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  declared  that 
competition,  rather  than  collusion  or 
monopoly,  shall  be  the  basic  rule  of  com- 
merce," and  served  notice  that  our  anti- 
trust laws  will  be  vigorously  and  strictly 
enforced.  In  doing  so.  he  explained 
that— 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  hit  below  the  belt  in 
order  to  fight  as  hard  as  you  can.  The  rules 
that  prescribe  the  mode  and  weapons  of  com- 
petition are  not  anticompetitive,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  quite  consistent  with  free  and 
vigorous  competition  in  a  civilized  society. 

I  With  permission  to  extend  and  r'evise 
my  remarks  I  here  include  Judge  Loev- 
inger's  remarks  as  follows: 

Recent    Developments    in   ANTTTRtJST 
Enforcement 

(Speech  by  Lee  Loevinger  to  antitrust  sec- 
tion, American  Bar  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  April  7.  1961) 

One  year  ago  I  appeared  before  this  dis- 
tinguished and  elite  group  to  deliver  what 
was  then  expected  to  be  a  swan  song  with 
relation  to  my  active  antitrust  pprtlclpatlon. 
The  curious  surprises  that  fate  has  in  store 
for  us  and  the  verity  of  Bobby  Burns'  sage 
observation  on  the  plans  of  men  and  the 
lower  animals  could  not  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  events  that  have  happened  to 
me  since  then.  Indeed,  the  circumstances 
that  have  thus  drastically  affected  my  own 
life  may  well  be  relevant  to  the  assigned 
topic  of  this  speech  which  Is  "Recent  Devel- 
opments In  Antitrust  Enforcement." 

The  conventional  approach  to  this  topic 
Is  to  review  carefully  and  In  detail  the  deci- 
sions of  appellate  courts  that  have  been  ren- 
dered since  the  last  such  discussion.  This 
seems  unnecessary  on  this  occasion.  All  of 
you  follow  the  development  of  antitrust  law 
In  the  courts:  and  it  would  be  futile  and 
foolish  to  attempt  to  Improve  upon  either 
the  reporting  service  of  Law  Week,  C.C.H. 
and  the  advance  sheets,  or  the  analyses  and 
discussion  available  to  you  both  In  publica- 
tions and  in  your  own  offices.  It  may  be 
more  relevant  and  Important  to  Indicate 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  Important 
development  In  antitrust,  as  In  other  law 
enforcement,  during  the  past  year. 

The  most  Important  development  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  since  yovir 
last  meeting  has  undoubtedly  been  the  elec- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy  as  President  of  the 
"United  States.  This  has  resulted  In  the  In- 
fusion of  a  new  spirit  of  energy  and  dedica- 
tion throughout  the  public  service.  Beyond 
this  that  historic  event  has  brought  to  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  administration 
and  law  enforcement  a  new  understanding 
and  a  firmer  faith  in  the  principles  upon 
which  antitrust  is  fotinded  than  there  has 
.  previously  been  for  many  years. 

This  may  most  usefully  be  Illustrated  for 
you  by  suggesting  some  of  my  own  views. 
Perhaps  these  may  also  serve  to  lay  at  rest 
a  few  ancient  shibboleths  of  the  antitrust 
bar.  The  first  Is  the  notion  that  violation 
Of  the  antitrust  laws,  whether  Intentional 


or  not,  Is  merely  a  normal  business  risk  and 
really  quite  respectable.  This  Is  related  to 
the  feeling  that  has  heretofore  been  tacit 
but  pervasive  that  It  is  inappropriate  to  have 
criminal  sanctions  in  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
that,  in  any  event,  these  were  to  be  applied 
only  to  corporations  and  not  to  Individuals. 
In  this  view  even  deliberate  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  were,  at  worst,  venial  offenses 
of  no  more  moral  slgfniflcance  than  a  parking 
ticket. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Philadelphia 
electric  cases,  for  which  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration of  the  antitrust  division  is  to 
be  given  all  due  credit,  have  helped  to  dispel 
this  misapprehension.  In  any  event,  it 
should  now  be  clear  that  a  deliberate  or  con- 
scious violation  of  the  antltrxist  laws  is  not 
a  mere  personal  pecadlllo  or  economic  ec- 
centricity, but  a  serious  offense  against  so- 
ciety which  Is  as  Immoral  as  any  other  act 
that  Injures  many  in  order  to  profit  a  few. 
Conspiracy  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws  is 
economic  racketeering  which  gains  no  re- 
spectability by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
loot  Is  secured  by  stealth  rather  than  by 
force.  Those  who  are  apprehended  in  such 
acts  are,  and  will  be  treated  as.  criminals 
and  will  personally  be  subjected  to  as  severe 
a  punishment  as  we  can  persuade  the  courts 
to  Impose. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Antitrust  Division 
is  not  receptive  to  pleas  for  exceptions,  ex- 
emptions or  special  treatment  of  any  com- 
pany or  Industry.  We  have  been  told  fre- 
quently and  are  quite  well  aware  that  every 
industry  and  situation  is  unique,  that  every 
company  is  most  exceptional  and  that  every 
case  Is  quite  extraordinary.  We  are  also  well 
aware  that  Congress  and  the  courts  have 
repeatedly  and  emphatically  declared  that 
competition,  rather  than  collusion  or  mo- 
nopoly, shall  be  the  basic  rule  of  commerce 
This  rule  springs  from  the  conviction  that 
competition  is  the  counterpart  and  corollary 
of  economic  freedom,  and  that  a  free  econ- 
omy Is  necessarily  a  competitive  economy. 
Therefore,  in  general  we  will  oppose  excep- 
tlQjis  to  or  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  sought  by  way  of  departmental  policy 
or  Judicial  rulings.  When  asked  for  com- 
ment on  a  legislative  proposal  for  antltrtist 
exemption,  we  will  take  a  long,  hard  look. 
With  exceptions  already  covered  by  existing 
laws,  we  have  seen  no  persuasive  case  for 
compromising  any  antitrust  principles  in 
special  cases. 

That  the  necessity  for  complying  with  high 
standards  of  business  conduct  required  by 
the  moral  principles  Inherent  in  our  legal 
codes  may  sometimes  cause  concern  to  busi- 
nessmen and  lawyers  is  Inevitable.  This  Is 
not  a  difficulty  unique  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  temptation  to  get  rich  quickly  by  dis- 
honest means  abounds  in  private  life.  Some 
succumb,  but  we  do  not  listen  sympatheti- 
cally to  the  plea  that  theft  or  embezzlement, 
for  example,  should  be  legalized  because  It 
is  so  difficult  to  acquire  wealth  by  other 
means.  While  the  antitrust  laws  are,  in 
some  respects,  complex,  they  are  al.so  flexible 
and  reasonable.  The  burden  of  proof  resting 
on  those  who  seek  exceptions  or  exemptions 
is  not  borne  by  the  showing  that  it  is  more 
profitable  or  convenient  to  have  no  such 
Inhibiting  standards  of  conduct. 

In  the  third  place,  the  argument  that  the 
laws  are  basically  sound  but  that  they  must 
be  made  more  acceptable  to  business  by 
modifications  to  make  them  both  more  flex- 
ible and  more  certain  is  either  disingenuous 
sophistry  or  compounded  confusion.  To  seek 
both  flexibility  and  certainty  in  the  same 
laws  Is  a  logical  contradiction.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  demand  that  we  simultaneously 
institute  both  higher  and  lower  prices  for 
a  commodity.  It  is  easy  enough  to  write 
laws  that  are  certain  in  their  operation.  In 
the  antitrust  field,  the  per  se  violations  are 
examples  of  rules  that  provide  certainty. 
These  could  well  be  extended  by  either  Ju- 


dicial or  legislative  adoption  of  more  per  re 
rules.  Conversely,  it  is  easy  enough  to  write 
principles  that  are  flexible.  In  the  antitrust 
field  the  rule  of  reason  is  an  example.  But 
It  should  be  clear  to  any  reasonable  man 
that  a  rule  which  is  certain  Is.  by  virtue 
of  that  very  fact,  not  flexible.  A  rule  which 
Is  flexible  cannot  be  certain  in  prospective 
application. 

As  applied  to  the  Interpretation  of  law, 
the  demand  for  certainty  and  flexibility  in- 
volves polar  concepts  which  must  be  recon- 
ciled and  compromised.  The  difficult  task 
is  to  write  a  law  which  provides  a  reasonable 
certainty  and  a  reasonable  flexibility  respect- 
ing a  single  subject  matter  No  doubt  Judg- 
ments may  differ  as  to  the  precise  balance 
between  flexibility  and  certainty  that  Is  de- 
sirable in  a  given  Instance.  There  is  no 
objective  or  absolute  standard  that  can  pro- 
vide a  clear  determliuitlon  of  the  proper 
balance  between  these  competing  consid- 
erations. However,  it  Is  futile  and  logically 
absurd  to  demand  more  of  both  flexibility 
and  certainty  from  the  same  law  at  the  same 
time. 

The  antitrust  laws  combine  both  flexibility 
and  certainty  to  a  degree  that  has  been 
thought  appropriate  to  their  subject  matter 
by  several  generations  of  let^lslator*  and 
Judges  Perhaps  they  are  Imperfect;  true 
perfection  Is  probably  beyond  human  at- 
tainment. Improvement  may  be  possible: 
but  It  Is  possible  only  when  the  demand 
is  for  consistent  objectives. 

In  the  foutth  place,  aside  from  the  in- 
evitable compromise  between  flexibility  and 
certainly,  the  antitrust  laws  themselves  ap- 
pear to  me  to  embfjdy  a  consistent  concep- 
tion and  system.  The  argument  is  some- 
times made  that,  while  the  basic  mandate  of 
the  antitrust  laws  is  for  competition,  other 
parts  of  the  laws,  such  as  those  against  price 
discrimination.  Inhibit  competition. 

However,  there  is  no  Inherent  inconsist- 
ency between  demanding  competition  and 
prescribing  the  rules  by  which  It  may  be 
conducted  It  is  true  that  some  antitrust 
laws  forbid  the  use  of  certain  competitive 
weapons  and  technique*  This  does  not, 
however,  indicate  that  these  laws  require 
what  their  detractors  derialvely  call  "soft 
competition,"  or.  Indeed,  that  they  are  in 
any  degree  anticompetitive.  There  is  no 
sport  or  contest  conducted  in  civilized  so- 
ciety without  Its  rules.  These  rules  In- 
variably permit  certain  forms  of  rivalry  and 
prohibit  certain  other  types  of  action  as 
means  of  winning  the  sport,  game,  or  con- 
test. Of  course,  there  are  always  those  wno 
decry  any  limitation  on  the  mayhem  or 
bloodshed  that  Is  permitted  by  the  prevail- 
ing rules  of  organized  sport.  The  Marquis 
of  Queensberry  rules,  I  am  Informed,  were 
once  regarded  as  wholly  destroying  the  noble 
sport  of  manly  combat  In  the  ring.  There 
will  always  be  those  who  proclaim  that  any 
new  rule  takes  all  the  fun  and  most  of  the 
competition  out  of  a  game.  However,  civi- 
lized ^ciety  lives  by  Its  laws,  and  com- 
petUlofi  within  civilized  society  Is  always 
Inhibited  by  authoritative  standards  of  ac- 
ceptable social  behavior.  Were  It  otherwise, 
we  would  not  have  civilization  but  anarchy, 
and  life  would  be  quite  Intolerable, 

There  may  well  be  reasonable  debate  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  particular  rule  is  desir- 
able In  organized  sports,  other  games  or  con- 
tests, or  In  application  to  the  economy  by  the 
antitrust  laws.  However,  such  an  issue  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  dogmatic  assertion 
that  all  regulatory  rules  are  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  principle  of  competition.  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  hit  below  the  belt  In  or- 
der to  flght  as  hard  as  you  can.  The  rules 
that  prescribe  the  mode  and  weapons  of 
competition  are  not  anticompetitive,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  quite  consistent  with  free 
and  vigorous  competition  in  a  civilized 
society. 


Finally,  let  me  express  my  profound  con- 
viction that  competition  is  neither  Incom- 
patible with  nor  a  limitation  upon  efficiency. 
Indeed,  competition  is  likely  to  be  the 
stimulus  which  engenders  efficiency.  It  is 
significant  that  the  greatest  industrial  and 
economic  development  has  taken  place  In 
those  countries  which  have  had  the  greatest 
degree  of  economic  freedom  and  competition. 
Although  there  is  not  the  time  to  offer  the 
evidence  now,  I  believe  that  an  analysis  of 
history  suggests  that  the  antitrust  laws  have 
not  only  permitted  but  have  substantially 
contributed  to  the  tremendous  economic  and 
political  development  of  the  United  States 
However,  we  must  now  bear  In  mind  that  the 
future  Is  not  foreordained;  and  that  It  will 
be  determined  not  by  our  past  history  but 
by  our  present  character  and  future  conduct. 

The  great  Issue  of  this  age  Is  whether  this 
Nation,  or  any  nation,  can  achieve  full 
economic  development,  the  satisfaction  of 
all  material  needs,  and  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate economic  opportunities  for  all.  togeth- 
er with  political  and  civil  liberty.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  goals  are  compatible,  and 
that  the  method  by  which  they  will  be 
achieved  Is  by  observance  of  the  principles 
embodied  In  the  antitrust  laws.  The  dif- 
fusion of  economic  f>ower  and  the  freedom 
which  engenders  competition  are  expressions 
in  the  economic  realm  of  the  basic  faith  of 
our  culture  that  the  Individual  human  spirit 
represents  the  highest  social  value.  Thus, 
we  in  the  Antitrust  Division  are  and  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  faith  that  liberty,  equality, 
and  prosperity  are  consistent  social  objec- 
tives. We  are  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
effort  to  achieve  these  goals  by  a  vigorous 
and  uncompromising  enforcement  of  the 
laws  prescribing  competition  as  our  basic 
economic  condition  that  we  may  protect  and 
preserve  economic  freedom  In  this  country. 


ADM.  BARTHOLOMEW  W  HOG  AN. 
SURGEON  GENERAL  OF  THE  US. 
NAVY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  distinguished  American 
brought  to  a  close  36  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  his  country.  It  Is  with  re- 
gret that  I  note  the  retirement  of  Adm. 
Bartholomew  W.  Hogan,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  but  it  is  with  much 
pride  that  I  recall  here  today  the  chai- 
acter  of  this  man,  the  quality  of  his  per- 
formance, and  the  honor  he  has  brought 
to  the  U.S.  naval  service. 

Admiral  Hogan's  career  with  the  Navy 
began  in  1925  when  he  entered  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  directly  from  the  Tufts  Col- 
lege Medical  School,  which  awarded  him 
the  Phi  Lambda  Kappa  Medal  for  high- 
est achievement  as  a  medical  student. 
Serving  with  distinction  in  the  fields  of 
internal  medicine  and  psychiatry.  Ad- 
miral Hogan  rose  to  the  post  of  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Naval  Medical 
School  and  the  1,200-bed  Naval  Hospital 
in  Bethesda.  Md.,  in  1950-53.  In  1952 
he  achieved  the  rank  of  rear  admiral, 
and  in  1955  he  reached  the  summit  of  his 
professional  career  in  his  appointment 
as  Surgeon  General  and  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  by  President 
Eisenhower.  In  this  capacity.  Admiral 
Hogan  was  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  23  continental  and  3  oversea 
naval  hospitals,  29  station  hospitals.  178 


dispensaries,  and  the  medical  support  to 
ships  at  sea  and  the  Marine  Corps.  His 
responsibilities  included,  in  addition,  the 
vast  industrial  medical  program  which 
the  Navy  sponsors  in  its  industrial  es- 
tablishments. Approximately  45,000 
personnel — military  and  civilian — came 
under  his  medical  jurisdiction. 

Admiral  Hogan  has  been  honored  both 
by  our  Government  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. Among  his  numerous  war  dec- 
orations are  the  Silver  Star  Medal  "for 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity" 
as  senior  medical  officer  aboard  the  car- 
rier U.S.S.  Wasp  when  she  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  Japanese  submarine  in  1942, 
and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal 
'for  outstanding  heroism — unfailing 
loyalty,  exceptional  skill,  and  outstand- 
ing devotion  to  duty"  while  tending  the 
wounded  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Duncan  in 
the  same  year. 

His  overall  achievement  is  best  sum- 
marized in  the  citation  accompanying 
the  presentation  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  upon  his  retirement  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

Among  his  many  accomplishments,  he 
initiated  significant  changes  which  doubled 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  Navy  internship  and 
residency  training  program  and  raised  the 
standards  of  training  to  a  par  with  any  in 
the  United  States,  resulting  in  new  plateaus 
of  resfxect  and  rapport  for  navy  medicine 
among  civilian  doctors  In  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world.  The  increased 
residency  training  opportunities,  as  well  as 
improvements  in  morale,  directly  attribut- 
able to  Rear  Admiral  Hogan's  outstanding 
leadership,  ability,  and  astuteness,  have  re- 
sulted In  a  reduction  of  approximately  50 
percent  In  the  annual  turnover  of  navy 
doctors.  Under  his  skillful  direction,  scope 
of  medical  research  has  been  broadened  in 
all  areas.  His  devoted  and  determined  ef- 
forts have  brought  lasting  Improvements 
in  all  navy  services  In  the  field  of  patient 
care  and  have  resulted  in  reduced  length  of 
patient  stay  In  navy  hospitals.  •  •  •  His 
distinguished  achievements  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  upon  himself  and  the  U.S.  naval 
service. 

Admiral  Hogan's  outstanding  profes- 
sional achievement  has  been  matched 
by  his  personal  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Navy  and  his  deep  concern  for  the 
thousands  of  men  under  his  charge.  He 
felt  himself  bound  to  these  men  "in  a 
close  community  of  effort,  for  a  grand 
and  ennobling  cause."  The  esprit  which 
characterized  his  service  is  perhaps  best 
characterized,  again,  in  his  own  words: 
"No  one,"  he  declared  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement,  "can  be  part  of  the 
Navy  and  be  immune  to  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  the  vitality  of  the  present,  the 
brightness  of  the  future.  No  one  can 
be  of  the  Navy  and  not  grow  mentally, 
physically,  and  spiritually.  To  the  Navy 
I  owe  a  debt  of  thanks." 

Admiral  Hogan  is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous professional  papers  and  an  of- 
ficer in  many  medical  associations.  He 
is  an  associate  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  Creorgetown  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  re- 
ceived honoraiT  degrees  from  .several 
universities.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  so  distinguished 
a  citizen  and  to  wish  him  and  hi,3  loved 
ones  many  rewarding  and  happy  years 
ahead. 


THE  VICTORY  OF  BATAAN 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  George  P.  IAh/letr]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday,  April  9,  was  the  anni- 
versary of  a  bleak  day  in  American 
history.  On  that  day  in  1942,  19  years 
ago,  we  were  shocked  and  numbed  by 
the  fall  of  Bataan.  We  were  engulfed 
in  the  dark,  dismal  cloud  of  defeat,  but 
we  were  not  alone.  A  loyal  and  devoted 
ally  stood  by  us  in  our  time  of  trouble. 
Not  only  were  the  Philippine  Grovern- 
ment,  the  Philippine  Army,  and  the 
Philippine  people  devoted  to  the  ideals 
of  democracy  that  they  had  learned 
from  us,  but  they  stood  by  us.  Out  of 
this  defeat  came  a  loyalty,  bonded  by 
the  blood  of  our  common  heroes,  that  has 
existed  and  will  exist  for  time  im- 
memorial. 

His  Excellency,  Gen.  Carlos  Romulo, 
a  former  Commissioner  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  this  House,  has  set  this  forth  in 
an  article  far  better  than  any  of  us  could 
do,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Victoby  of  Bataan 

(By  Gen  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  Philippine  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States ) 

Sunday.  April  9.  is  the  19th  anniversary 
of  the  fall  of  Bataan.  To  commemorate  the 
event,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  decided  to  name  two 
streets  near  the  Philippine  Chancery,  Bataan 
and  Corregldor.  At  the  official  naming  cere- 
mony which  win  take  place  at  3:30  in  the 
afternoon.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  will 
deliver  the  main  address. 

That  Bataan  and  Corregldor  should  thus 
be  remembered  in  the  Capital  City  of  the 
United  States  recalls  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  blood  brotherhood  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Filipino  people  that  was 
sealed  OO-  that  little  peninsula  and  on  that 
little  rock  whose  names  are  enshrined  in  the 
histories  of  both  our  countries. 

Bataan  fell  but  Its  fall  was  really  a  victory. 
It  was  the  victory  of  the  human  spirit.  It 
was  such  a  victory  because  It  was  a  strange 
and  wonderful  symbol  of  what  the  20th  cen- 
tury could  mean  to  the  human  race.  Ever 
since  those  terrible  days  of  1942  we  have 
been  aware  of  this  symbolism.  It  does  no 
harm  to  repeat  it  now — because,  like  all 
great  verities.  It  seems  to  acqtilre  new  truth 
each  time  It  is  repeated. 

We  recall  the  victory  of  Bataan:  the  dem- 
onstration to  the  whole  world  that  people  of 
different  races,  different  origins,  different 
backgrounds,  have  a  common  cause  In  lib- 
erty. That  the  old  and  despicable  balance 
of  mastery  and  slavery,  of  colonial  power 
and  subject  nation,  can  be  wiped  out  In  a 
spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  respect.  That  the 
men  of  the  West  and  the  men  of  the  East 
can  face  a  common  foe  in  absolute  and  un- 
questioned equality. 

That  was  the  victory  of  Bataan.  It  sealed 
the  bond  of  friendship  between  Filipinos  and 
Americans — a  bond  already  established 
through  the  long  years  thawed  up,  before 
the  great  war  came,  to  the  guarantee  of  na- 
tional independence.  As  the  long  shadows 
of  military  defeat  fell  over  those  Filipino 
and  American  warriors  in  the  tropical  night 
In  Bataan,  the  victory  of  the  free  spirit  hov- 
ered overhead.  It  foretold  the  Irreversible 
march  of  nationalism  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  massive  and  exciting  roster  of  nations 
that  would  quickly  win  their  freedom  in  the 
years  to  follow — India,  Pakistan,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and  all  the  others. 

The  victory  cf  Bataan  showed  the  way. 
It  was  important  in  time  of  war.    It  is  even 
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more  Important  now.  For  we  can  now  place 
the  troubled  problems  of  relationships  be- 
tween nations  against  the  b«M:kgroun<l  of 
the  lesson  we  taught  otirselves  on  Bataan. 
Today  we  are  faced  with  a  new  menace. 

We  are  really  still  fighting  the  battle  that 
we  fought  on  Bataan.  It  Is  a  new  threat, 
this  menace  of  Imperialistic  communism. 
We  see  It  In  Laos,  in  South  Vietnam,  in 
Berlin,  In  the  Congo,  even  In  the  august 
halls  of  the  United  Nations.  And  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Carlos  P  Garcia,  we 
are  meeting  It  In  the  Philippines  with  the 
same  determination  and  the  same  courage 
that  we  showed  In  Bataan  19  years  ago. 

Asia  and  Africa  are  afire  with  nationalism. 
This  powerful  force,  which  In  a  different  In- 
carnation gave  Europe  its  bloodiest  centuries 
and  Its  most  magnificent  civilization,  can 
now  do  the  same,  one  or  the  other,  in  the 
rich  and  vast  continents  peopled  by  human 
beings  In  the  millions.  American  survival 
and  that  of  freedom  itself  depends  on  the 
capacity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  what  is  happening  in  the  world; 
and,  having  recognized  the  nature  of  the  up- 
heaval, on  the  ability  of  American  leader- 
ship  to   act   with   wisdom   and   Imagination.. 

To  us  In  the  Philippines  and  to  you  here, 
Bataan  is  a  symbol  of  the  bond  between  us. 
Bataan  is  of  the  past;  but  the  bond  lives, 
and  must  never  be  shaken.  And  today  we 
look  to  America  for  more  than  maintenance 
of  that  bond.  It  may  be  a  natural  human 
Impulse  to  {)ay  closest  attention  to  those 
w^ho  waver  than  to  those  who  are  trusted; 
to  give  greater  help  to  the-  uncertain,  the 
uncommitted,  than  to  the  committed,  to 
take  stanch  allies  for  granted.  But  It  may 
be  good  to  rem.ember  that  this  Impulse, 
however  human,  does  not  always  coincide 
with  the  reailtles  of  world  affairs.  Bataan' 
should  always  stand  as  a  reminder  of  the 
continuing  mutuality  of  Phlilppine-Amerl- 
can  friendship. 

So  today,  in  1961,  we  Filipinos  and  Ameri- 
cans recall  the  symbolisnn  of  Bataan — the 
spiritual  victory  that  makes  the  military  de- 
feat look  pxmy — and  In  the  remembrance  of 
that  great  moment  In  our  common  history 
we  have  the  right  to  stand  side  by  side 
through  all  the  years  to  come,  certain  of  the 
rlghtness  of  our  cause  and  the  timelessness 
of  our  friendship. 


JOBS  —  UNEMPLOYMENT     COMPEN- 
SATION—LABOR  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  talking  and  have  been 
talking  about  unemployment  in  dis- 
tressed areas.  I  will  put  in  the  Record 
now  a  little  information  and  tell  you 
why  we  have  unemployment. 

In  October  of  1932,  FDR  told  us  that, 
rich  and  powerful  as  we  were,  we  coiild 
not  safely  continue  to  spend  more  than 
oiir  income;  yet.  today,  that  is  just  what 
we  are  doing.  The  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt — money  which  we  borrowed 
and  spent — is  now  $17,000  a  minute — so 
the  press  tells  us.  Nevertheless,  the 
House  passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  cover- 
age and  increase  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

We  increased  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

We  have  a  distressed  areas  bill  where 
money  collected  from  all  of  us  will  be 
used  to  create  jobs  in  distressed  areas — 
and  what  area  Is  not  distressed — for  a 
few  of  us. 


We  have  many  other  legislative  pro- 
posals for  the  expenditure  of  tax  dol- 
lars. First  one  group,  then  another 
Induces  us  to  dip  into  the  Federal  treas- 
ury, which  can  get  additional  dollars 
only  from  the  taxpayers. 

We  are  told  we  miist  provide  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  Some  folks  are  un- 
employed becaiise  they  walk  off  available 
jobs.  Here  is  a  news  item  from  the 
South  Bend  Jribune  which  I  will  read: 

Welders  Ekd  Walkotjt  at  OLivxa  Plant 

Welders  In  the  Oliver  Corp  's  South  Bend 
plant  remained  on  their  jobs  today  as  a 
union-management  conference  continued 
into  Its  second  day  on  union  charges  of  a 
welding  department  speedup. 

The  welders  walked  off  their  Jobs  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  an  unauthorized 
work  stoppage  as  a  result  of  what  the  workers 
said  was  a  company  change  In  a  policy  for 
rotating  workers  on  new  welding  equipment. 

The  Issue  was  related  to  the  charges  of  a 
department  work  speedup,  brought  by  Local 
1095,  United  Auto  Workers. 

The  company  and  the  union  said  they 
hoped  both  Issues  would  be  discussed  In 
the  talks,  which  are  scheduled  to  run  for  4 
days  and  which  could  lead  to  a  general  strike 
at  the  Oliver  plant. 

And  here  is  an  editorial  which  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  those  who  are  advo- 
cating relief  for  distressed  areas.  Permit 
me  to  read: 

Building  Ottk  ComN 

Any  South  Bend  citizen  who  reads  this 
newspaper  is  aware  of  a  dreadful  Irony  in 
the  current  news — the  most  Important  news 
to  us,  our' own  local  news. 

While  men  stand  on  line  for  food  handouts 
and  unemployment  pay  to  feed  their  chil- 
dren, while  they  pray  for  the  opportunity  to 
earn  their  own  way  at  decent  wages,  other 
men  walk  off  paying  Jobs  in  violation  of  all 
accepted  labor  grievance  procedures.  With 
not  nearly  enough  work  to  go  around,  we 
seem  bent  on  killing  wliat  Jobs  there  are. 

Apparently  man,  like  the  lenunlng,  has  a 
perverse  urge  to  self-destruction.  Unlke  the 
lemming,  though,  we  can  think.  It  is  time 
we  all  started  thinking. 

The  current  dispute  at  the  Oliver  plant, 
which  Involved  unauthorized  work  stoppages 
earlier  In  the  week.  Is  an  example  of  one  of 
our  troubles.  Though  protected  by  a  strong 
labor  union  with  a  strong  contract  clearly 
setting  up  grievance  procedures,  men  chose 
to  leave  their  Jobs  rather  than  use  those 
procedtu'es. 

The  latest  word  Is  that  they  are  back  on 
the  Job  at  Oliver's.  That  Is  fine.  It  Is  a 
small  victory  for  sanity.  But  before  some- 
one else  walks  off  some  other  Job  because 
he's  sore  (even  Justifiably  sore),  let's  con- 
sider a  few  things. 

South  Bend  isn't  the  only  town  in  the 
United  States  with  surplus  workers.  It  Isn't 
the  only  town  In  the  country  trying  to  bring 
In  new  Industries  and  new  Jobs.  To  the  rest 
of  the  country  South  Bend  Is  expendable. 

It  Isnt  expendable  to  us,  of  course.  Tliat 
is  why  South  Bend  representatives  are  on 
the  road  now,  trying  to  Interest  additional 
industries  In  the  advantages  of  o\ir  com- 
munity. They  can  point  to  empty  factory 
buildings  available  for  immediate  use.  They 
can  point  to  our  new  industrial  park,  avail- 
able for  immediate  construction.  They  can 
point  to  our  Jobless  men,  available  for  Im- 
mediate work. 

But  what  can  they  say  about  unauthorized 
work  stoppages?  Not  much.  There  is  not 
much  they  can  do  to  erase  these  black  marks 
from  OUT  conununlty  picture.  For  employee 
unrest,  work  stoppages,  and  a  refusal  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good  are  signs  that 
can't  be  explained  away.     They  have  to  be 


eliminated  or  they  hurt  everyone  with  a 
stake  In  this  town — that  Is,  if  you  consider 
wives,  children,  homes,  and  Jobs  to  constitute 
a  stake. 

Stop  right  here  and  think  for  a  minute. 
Whether  you  work  on  an  assembly  line  or 
in  an  office,  whether  you  are  a  schoolteacher 
or  a  lathe  operator,  whether  you  belong  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the  UAW,  stop 
and  ask  this  question  of  yourself: 

If  you  were  an  Industrial  executive  plan- 
Ung  an  expansion  of  your  operation,  would 
you  buy  or  build  a  plant  In  South  Bend? 
Would  you? 

Every  sign  or  unrest  or  unwillingness  to 
cooperate — to  work  together  rather  than  in 
opposition  to  each  other — makes  It  more  dif- 
ficult for  new  Industrial  prospects  to  answer 
that  question  In  the  affirmative. 

What  Is  worse.  It  discourages  expansion  in 
those  Industries  already  with  us  It  can  help 
drive  them  away.  Some  have  left.  Others 
can. 

The  alternative  Is  everyone  getting  to- 
gether and  staying  together,  using  common- 
sense  as  the  rule  in  our  relations  with  each 
other.  Maybe  this  way  we  could  rack  up  one 
grand  year  without  an  unauthorized  stop- 
page. 

As  It  Is  now,  every  stoppage  Is  another  nalt 
In  our  collective  coffin. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRONZE  PLAQUES  IN  GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
easy  solution  to  the  apparently  perplex- 
ing problem  of  "Whose  name  shall  ap- 
pear on  the  bronze  plaques  in  Govern- 
ment buildings."  The  solution  Is  also 
economical,  completely  nonpolitical,  and 
it  gives  greatest  credit  to  those  who  make 
the  greatest  contribution. 

May  we  suggest  that  henceforth,  such 
plaques  shall  universally  bear  the  simple 
inscription,  "Dedicated  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  the  present  and  future  tax- 
payers of  this  great  Nation." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
S.  278,  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  so  desire  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  following  my  remarks  extend- 
ing felicitations  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missourt 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  uiianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Siler  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Halleck>  until  April  20 
on  account  of  illness  in  his  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Ml-.  Dint  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Burke 
of  Kentucky),  for  30  minutes,  on 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Holland  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter, 

Mr.  Natcher. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MILLIKEN*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky)  and 
to  include  ext  raneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  ANrus<j. 


788.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Commvmlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entltl<!d  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  4(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
applicability  of  the  conflict-of-interest  pro- 
visions to  persons  serving  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  unit  of  the 
National  Defense  Executive  Reserve";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CX>m- 
merce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  tlie  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  12.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

786.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  Involving  an  increase  In  the  amount 
of  $1,906,000  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No.  133): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Imposition  of  forfeitures  for 
certain  violations  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission In  the  common  carrier  and  safety 
and  special  ilelds ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  \ 

Mrs  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  3507.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for 
the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  of  ce^ftaln  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  at  Luke-WUllams  Air  Force  Range, 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  for  defense  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  217).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AL,EXANDER: 

H  R  6162.  A  bill  to  Improve  t>enefits  under 
the  old-age.  survivors.'  and  disability  Insur- 
ance program  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
benefit.'^  and  aged  widow's  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

•       By   Mr.    ANDERSEN   of    Minnesota: 

HR.6163.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  category 
of  the  "wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption" 
for  the  purposes  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  and  for 
other  purp-jses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr    BARING    (by  request): 

HR  6164  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  a  1- 
year  period  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee: 

H  R  6165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  300  years  of  operation  of  hotels  In 
America,  and  the  'SOth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Hotel  A.ssoclatlon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.6166.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BERRY: 

HR  6167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  permanently 
and  totally  disabled;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  BOGGS: 

HR.  6168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  a  duty  on  shrimps  and 
to  provide  for  duty  free  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps  annually  In  an  amount  equal  to 
imports  of  shrimps  in  1960;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRCX)KS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6169.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mrs.   CHURCIH: 

H.R.  6170.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  Waukegan  Port  District,  nunols. 


of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    JAMES  C    DAVIS: 
H.R.6171    A    bill   to    provide   that    civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  required  to  occupy  Government 
quarters  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned makes  certain  determinations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction  over  sales 
of  natural  gas  by  Independent  producers;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce 

By   Mr    DOMINICK: 
H.R.  6173.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  make  municipalities  eligible  for  do- 
nations of  surplus  personal  property;  to  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.6174.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  permit  employees  with 
at   least   30   years  of  service   to  retire  at   55 
years  of  age  with  full  annuities;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  (Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R  6175.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Veterans 
Regidjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  make 
the' educational  benefits  provided  for  there- 
in available  to  all   veterans  whether  or  not 
they    serve    during    a    period    of    war    or    of 
armed  hostilities;  to  the  (Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  GOODLING: 
H.R.  6176.  A  bill  to  allocate  certain  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  to  the  States  for  use  by 
such  States  m  providing  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  without  any  Fed- 
eral control;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  and  Labor. 

ByM/.GUBSER: 
H.R.  6177.  A    bill    to    equalize    the   pay    of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Joint 
study  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  disposal  and  future  use  of  mili- 
tary airports  found  to  be  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H.R.  6179.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  to  provide  transportation  ex- 
penses for  a  representative  to  be  sent  an- 
nually from  each  American  city  cooperating 
in  the  sister  city  program  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  to  the  city's  affiliated  city; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  6180.  A  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6181.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  each  of  the 
States,  Commonwealths,  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for  a  private, 
voluntary  medical  care  Insurance  program 
for  certain  persons  over  the  age  of  65.  and  to 
authorize  payments  by  the  Secretary  to 
States  to  cover  part  of  the  costs  of  such  In- 
surance; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.6182.  A  bin  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  In  Interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Com- 
merce.. 

HP.  6183  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  conduct  all  security  in- 
vestigations of  civil  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  persons  who  apply 
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for  employment  &a  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mailing 
of  certain  material  by  a  Member  of  Congress, 
under  his  frank,  to  destinations  outside  the 
State  or  district  which  he  represents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office   and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6185.  A  bin  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  obtain  coverage  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  It 
was  performed.  If  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  emplojmient  and  such 
Individual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  6186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  food 
and  nonalcoholic  beverages  served  at  a  roof 
garden,  cabaret,  or  other  similar  place  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  cabaret  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  bound  by 
decisions  of  certain  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  disability 
determinations  (for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  and  the  disability 
"freeze")  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rather  than 
by  State  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H Jl  6189.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  amounts  paid  for  the  medical  and 
dental  care  of  children  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  6  shall  be  deductible  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  contained  In 
such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   GUBSER  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6190  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  veterans  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  repairing  or  replacing  certain  pros- 
thetic and  other  appliances  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  certain  accidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

HJl.  6191.  A  bin  to  extend  and  Increase  the 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

US..  6192.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  a-s  amended.  In 
order  to  p>ermanent!y  extend  the  veterans 
and  Armed  Forces  dairy  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
Culttire. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  6193.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  county  of 
Fremont,  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  6194.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  interstate  commerce 
subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  6195.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
nishment, execution,  or  trustee  process  of 
wages  and  salaries  of  civil  offlcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
nalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

H  R.  6196  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codes  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  admission  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 

H.R.  6197.  A  bin  to  permit  the  adml.sslon 
to  registry  and  the  use  In  coastwise  trade  of 


not  more  than  two  forelgn-bullt  hydrofoU 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 
H.R.  6198.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of 
assessments  for  Improvements  benefiting 
federally  owned  real  property  in  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  ' 

H.R  6199.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  pension  for  the 
widows  of  World  War  I  veterans  subject  to 
an  annual  Income  limitation  of  $2,000  for 
widows  without  children  and  $2,400  for 
widows  with  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  6200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   pension   for   World 
War  I  veterans  subject  to  an  annual  income 
limitation  of  $2,400  for  single  veterans,  and 
$3,600  for  veterans  with  dependents;  to  the 
Committee    on    Veterans'   Affairs. 
By   Mr.   LESINSKI: 
H.R.  6201.  A    bill    to    credit    as    hazardous 
service  for  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement   Act    In    certain    additional    cases 
service  performed  In  supervisory   or  admin- 
istrative   positions;     to    the    Conunltteo    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.    McINTIRE: 
H  R.  6202.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  a  duty  upon  the  Importa- 
tion  of   bread;    to   the  Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R  6203.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplu.s  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
supplies  under  section  203(J)   of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  Boys'  Ranches;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H  R.  6204.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy  Conununlty  Act  of  1955;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By   Mr    MORSE: 
HR.  6205.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503(5) 
of  tiUe  V,  Public  Law  901.  80th  Congress,  to 
provide  that  amounts  paid  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  disability  or  death  occurring  in 
connection     w^lth    military    service     In     the 
Armed  Forces  of   the  United  States   will   be 
excluded  In  determining  rents  to  be  paid  for 
public  housing,   and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.OLSEN: 
H.R.  6206.  A  bill  to  amend  Publlo,Law  503. 
84th  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  annuities  for 
the  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service  offlcers 
who  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  th* 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs  PFOST: 
H.R.  6207.  A    bill    to    create    the    Freedom 
Commission  and   the  Freedom  Academy  to 
research  and  develop   an  Integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win   the   nonmllltary   part 
of  the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism  and  to  train   Government  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
In   this   science;    to   the   Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO : 
H.R.  6208.  A   bill  to  amend  section  340  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  6209.  A     bUl     to     provide    additional 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  National  School 
Lunch   Act   In   the    fiscal   year    1961;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
HJl.  6210.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   Shipping 
Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  indei>end- 
ent  ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H JR.  6211.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 


by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  tiae  of  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  WILLIS: 

H.R.  6212.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  lmix3se  a  duty  on  shrimps  and  to  pro- 
vide for  duty  free  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps  annually  in  an  amount  equal  to 
Imports  of  shrimps  in  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DOMINICK: 

H.J  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  erection  In  the  city  of  Page.  Ariz  , 
of  an  appropriate  marker  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  former  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation.  John  C.  Page;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    PFOST: 

H.J.  Res  364.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGKRS: 

H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve  con- 
solidations, unifications,  or  acquisitions  of 
control  of  railroad  properties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUOH: 

H  J.  Res.  366.  Joint     resolution     declaring 
Inauguration  Ekiy   to  be  a  legal  holiday;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  250.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  Report  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
held  March  13-14.  1981,  at  Washln?ton.  DC; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Utah  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  renew  the  Sugar  Act 
and  to  provide  for  Implementing  long-term 
sugar  legislation  with  equitable  distribution 
of  foreign  quotas  among  friendly  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Pacific  Northwest  Pollution 
Control  Laboratory  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  6213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tong  J. 
Kim;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 
Hil.  6214.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Genowefa 
Bodzislaw;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H  R  6215.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Monlka 
Glesen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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H  R  6216  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
T.  Rellmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  DANIELS: 

H  R.  6217.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Blmo 
H.  Condell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R  6218.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Esmar- 
alda  Das;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.DOOLETT: 

HR.  6219.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  Bar- 
Ho  IV  to  be  used  In  the  coastwise  trade,  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fiiherles. 

By  Mr  FASCELL: 

H  R  6230  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alpo 
Pransslla  Crane;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  6221.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abdul 
Wahab  Ghazal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 

HR  6222    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der  Stachtlarls;    to    the    Comnalttee   on    the 
^Judiciary. 

HR  6223  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolasa 
Martln-Ballestaroe ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr   HARVEY  of  Michigan  : 
HJl.  6224.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Elsie  Robey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
HR.6225.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Ellas 
Brailas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  6226.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Arlln 
David    English;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr  LESINSKI: 
H  R.  6227.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Agrlplna 
Tan  Slao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 
HJl.  6228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mel  Bow 
Jung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MERROW: 
H.R.  6229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   loannls 
Stravou  Papadopoulos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
HR.  6230.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mary 
Palanuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6231.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Naut- 
tam  J.  Kotharl;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ONEILL: 
H.R.  6232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Joaqulm  Fontes;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr   PELLY ; 
H.R  6288    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Woo 
Chuck   Ming    (also   known  as  Marctis  Louie 
and  Chung  Hlng  Louie);   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

By  Mr.  PC  AGE; 
HJl.  6234.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Herculano 
C     Mangente;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6235    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ireneo  S. 
Mayo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  6236.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Simon 
Braude;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  6237.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesca. 
Gaetano.     Antonlno.     Francesco,     and     Rita 
Ballstrcri;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
H  R.  6238.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Awad 
Mohammed  Mahmoud  Da'ames;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  6239.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sp4 
Pedcrico    M.    Perlquet,    U.S.    Army;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  TOLLEFSON:  ' 
H.R.  6240.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
J.  Metcalf;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


American  Boarbon  Whisky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or  mxtrracTKr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1961 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Uie  House  the 
following  article: 

At  a  time  when  few  International  meetings 
result  in  accord  and  agreement,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  occasion 
when  representatives  of  Old  World  nations 
paid  their  respects  to  a  tradition  of  the  New. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation 
Internationale  des  Vlns  et  Splriteux  In  Paris, 
this  distinguished  body  of  recognized  au- 
thorities of  wines  and  spirits  gave  Interna- 
tional testimonial  to  a  tradition  as  old  as 
our  country's  Constitution — American  bour- 
bon whisky. 

In  adopting  a  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Bourbon  Institute,  representatives  from  14 
Etirtjpean  nations  granted  the  "Appelatlon 
d'Orlgine  "  to  this  historic  American  spirit. 
The  name  "bourbon"  can  be  applied  only  to 
whisky  produced  In  the  United  States  under 
VS.  Government  standards. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  several 
attempts  by  foreign  concerns  to  apply  the 
name  to  certain  spirits  produced  abroad  in 
hopes  of  marketing  them  here  and  capitaliz- 
ing on  bourbon's  trademark.  The  agree- 
ment binds  members  of  the  federation  to 
assist  the  Bourbon  Institute  in  protecting 
the  name  of  "boiirbon,"  should  the  institute 
take  legal  action  against  overseas  distillers 
who  would  attempt  to  thus  mislabel  their 
products. 

The  resolution  should  dissuade  any  firm 
from  attempting  to  deceive  that  most  abused 
flgfure — the  American  consumer. 

We  live  in  an  era  when  international  travel 
and  trade  restrictions  are  subjects  of  great 
concern.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
American  traveler  has  been  afforded  protec- 


tion. During  his  visits  to  European  nations 
requests  for  bourbon  will  be  answered 
through  service  of  the  same  whisky  he  con- 
sumes at  home. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  has  given  this  product  to  the 
world.  I  note  that  the  official  body  of  the 
great  wine  and  spirit  hotises  of  Europe  has 
given  bourbon  whisky  the  same  recognition 
accorded  to  the  Scotch  whisky  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  Botu-bon 
Institute  and  Its  president.  Vice  Adm.  Wil- 
liam J  Marshall.  UjS.  Navy  (retired) .  a  native 
of  Henderson.  Ky.,  for  taking  the  lead  In 
establishing  this  International  protection  for 
American  distillers.  As  the  representative 
member  from  the  United  States,  the  Bourbon 
Institute  Is  the  spokesman  for  the  American 
distilling  industry  In  the  Federation  Inter- 
nationale. 

By  proposing  the  resolution  and  pressing 
for  Its  adoption,  the  Bourbon  Institute 
proved  that  a  responsible  presentation  of 
evidence  can  still  result  In  agreement  among 
the  International  trade  community. 


Time  Saved  for  What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-^iRKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PKKNSTLV.MCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1961 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cap- 
tion given  these  remarks  has  been  taken 
from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  April  7.  1961, 
and  r>oses  a  question  that  has  always 
intrigued  me;  namely,  "What  use  are  we 
making  of  all  the  leisure  time  we  are 
supposed  to  accumulate  through  a  short- 
ened workweek  and  the  supersonic  speeds 
that  are  now  being  reached  in  air  travel?" 


The  editorial  properly  underscores,  in 
my  opinion,  some  skepticism  as  to  just 
what  real  benefits  will  accrue  to  human- 
ity from  the  explorttlon  of  outer  space, 
sa/e  perhaps  the  satisfying  of  our  curi- 
osity. But  the  real  issue  raised  6y  the 
editorial  centers  in.  Just  w  hat  do  we  pfe 
to  do  with  all  of  the  time  we  will  have 
saved  when  it  becomes  ix)ssible  to  span 
the  continent  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
or  perhaps  circumnavigate  the  globe  in 
half  a  day? 

We  are  told  that  aerial  transportation 
has  shrunk  the  world  to  half  its  original 
size  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  plaintiveU'  ask. 
"And  in  what  way  has  that  benefited 
humanity  or  improved  international  re- 
lations?" As  a  matter  of  fact  the  closer 
we  come  in  hours  to  our  glokal  neighbors 
the  more  our  friendship  worsens,  and  we 
have  largely  ignored  the  old  axiom  that 
"strong  fences  make  good  neighbors" 
with  the  result  that  we  are  increasingly 
getting  into  each  other's  hair. 

In  my  opinion  we  would  be  a  happier 
people  if  we  were  all  back  on  the  44 -hour 
week  which  is  routine  for  most  Con- 
gressmen. And  most  of  my  congressional 
colleagues  would  be  a  lot  happier  and 
live  a  lot  longer  if  their  districts  were  not 
so  readUy  accessible  via  the  airplane. 
In  the  old  days  of  rail  travel,  which  is 
still  my  favorite  mode  of  transportation, 
the  home  folks  in  the  districts  remote 
from  Washington  did  not  expect  to  see 
their  Representative  until  the  Congress 
had  adjourned,  whereas  now  they  ex- 
pect him  to  return  for  each  clambake 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  means  neg- 
lecting his  strictly  legislative  duties,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  out-of-pocket  cost  of 
his  airplane  fare.  Instead,  from  that 
standpoint  most  Congressmen  would  be 
doing  a  better  Job  and  saving  a  bit  more 
out  of  their  annual  stipend  if  the  Wright 
brothers  on  the  day  that  they  invented 
the  airplane  had  simply  "stood  In  bed." 
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Too  much  spare  time,  too  much  saved 
time,  too  many  opportunities  to  get  into 
trouble  and  spend  money  we  do  not  have. 
Instead  of  increased  speed,  instead  of 
engines  with  greater  thrust,  instead  of 
missiles  with  greater  reach,  what  is 
needed  is  increased  attention  to  the  brak- 
ing system,  the  development  of  measures 
that  will  slow  us  down.  Life  can  be 
beautiful  if  we  will  only  Lake  time  to 
look  at  it.  But  assuredly  we  cannot  ap- 
preciate nature  or  our  own  capacity  for 
brotherly  love  if  we  continue  to' hurtle 
through  space  at  2.000  miles  an  hour. 

The  article  that  prompted  this  out- 
pouring is  appended  to  and  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  writer  makes 
a  lot  of  sense 

1  The  editorial  follows: 

I  Time  Saved  for  What? 

Scientific  curiosity  motivates  plans  to  In- 
vestigate the  Moon.  Macs  and  other  occxi- 
pants  of  limitless  space  But  what  is  the 
urge  behind  plans  to  build  a  plane  that  can 
fly  between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  in  76 
minutes,  with  corresponding  schedules  to 
toreign  airfields? 

When  man  is  able  to  travel  at  3>^2  times 
the  speed  of  sound — the  objective  of  plan- 
ning due  for  fruition  by  1970 — what  is  he 
going  to  do  with  the  time  saved?  Is  It 
really  so  desirable — for  other  than  military 
objectives — to  knit  the  world's  centers  of 
population  still  closer  together?  Recent 
years  have  disappointed  many  hopes  that 
closer  contact  would  bring  greater  under- 
standing. 

We  are  no  better  off  in  our  relations  with 
other  countries  than  we  were  when,  by  the 
clock,  they  were  much  more  distant.  To 
point  this  out  is  not  to  decry  the  merits  and 
gains  of  present-day  air  travel.  But  Is  there 
to  be  no  limit?  » 

If  tlnie  saved  were  sure  to  be  put  to  pro- 
ductive uses  we  could  Justify  our  yearning 
for  speed,  speed,  and  more  speed.  But  will 
it  be?  What  does  the  officeworker-com- 
muter  do  with  the  few  seconds  saved  by 
standing  up  in  the  aisle  of  his  suburban  car 
long  before  it  reaches  the  station,  so  as  to  be 
among  the  first  off  the  train?  Do  we  not 
save  time  largely  to  waste  if 


Symbolism  and  the  Eagle 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1961 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  given 
before  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  in 
North  Adams,  Ma.ss.,  Saturday,  April  8, 
1961,  praising  the  Eagles  and  giving  the 
historical  origin  and  the  symbolic  im- 
portance of  the  eagle: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  thla 
evening.  It  Is  always  a  particular  source 
orf  gratification,  and  an  honor,  for  me  to 
address  a  group  of  those  with  whom  I  share 
common  Ideals.  In  this  case  as  a  brother 
Bagle.  Therefore,  you  will  appreciate  that 
I  am  going  to  speaic  in  a  fraternal  manner, 
because  we  understand  and  believe  In  the 
great  ideals  and  noble  goals  of  this  organi- 
zation. 


While  I  was  contemplating  what  I  was 
going  to  say  this  evening,  an  Interesting 
thought  crossed  my  mind.  I  thought  of 
the  name  and  symbol  of  our  order — the 
eagle.  My  meditations  took  me  back 
through  history,  some  ancient  and  some 
quite  recent.  I  began  to  consider  the  many 
different  meanings  which  this  great  bird 
has  represented  to  many  people  at  certain 
periods  of  recorded  time. 

The  eagle  was  used  as  an  art  symbol  by 
the  early  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  The  Per- 
sians used  the  eagle  on  their  ensigns.  The 
armies  of  Rome  carried  the  eagle  as  their 
standard,  and  so,  the  legions  were  known 
by  that  name.  During  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  eagle  was  used  to  represent  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  ancient 
times,  too.  the  eagle  was  often  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  the  souls  flight  after  death. 
Christianity  uses  the  ea^le  to  represent  the 
evangelist.  St.  John.  In  this  case  It  sym- 
bolizes his  wonderful  divine  vision  and 
spiritual  flights.  In  the  days  of  chivalry 
and  knighthood,  heraldry  employed  the  eagle 
as  a  symbol  used  on  coats  of  armor,  shields, 
or  stjmdards. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  used  the  eagle  as  a 
symbol  of  his  empire  and  his  armies  carried 
it  Into  battle  on  their  uniforms  and  flags. 
The  Austrian  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
the  German  Empire  under  the  Kaisers  used 
an  eagle  with  twin  heads,  which  referred 
to  their  assumption  of  power  both  east  and 
west.  In  recent  times,  this  noble  bird  had 
come  to  have  even  another  and  more  sinis- 
ter meaning:.  The  Nazis  adopted  the  eagle, 
clutching  a  swastika  In  Its  claws,  as  the 
national  emblem  for  Germany  MuasoUnl 
too,  hoping  to  imitate  the  ancient  Caesars 
in  his  dream  for  empire,  had  the  eagle  hold- 
ing fasces  in  its  talons. 

But  throughout  the  years  In  which  man 
h,^s  often  seen  the  eagle  stand  for  alien 
ideologies,  we  have  also  had  our  proud 
American  eagle — a  symbol  of  hope  and  not 
despair — a  representation  of  freedom  not  op- 
pression— the  manifestation  of  right  rather 
than  might.  Indeed,  for  us  and  for  free- 
men everywhere,  the  eagle  is  a  noble  bird 
and  not  one  which  means  hate,  fear,  or 
tyranny. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief 
account  about  our  adoption  of  the  eagle 
which  Is  the  central  figure  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Pounding  Fathers,  feeling  that  the 
new  Nation  needed  a  symbol  to  express  Its 
sovereignty,  adopted  a  resolution  providing 
"that  Dr.  Franklin.  Mr.  John  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  be  a  committee  to 
bring'  In  a  device  for  a  seal  for  the  United 
Stat«s  of  America."  Six  years  were  to  pass 
and  two  more  committees  were  to  work  on 
the  Job,  however,  before  the  Congress,  on 
June  20,  1782,  approved  the  design  of  the 
Great  Seal. 

As  you  know,  for  the  central  figure  of  the 
seal,  the  designers  chose  a  bird.  Not  Just  a 
bird,  but  the  American  bald  eagle — the 
mightiest  of  birds,  a  high-flying  bird  that 
overcomes  all  obstacles  for  its  young  or  dies 
In  the  effort. 

As  I  mentioned,  throughout  history,  the 
eagle  has  been  used  to  denot«  strength  and 
power.  Since  the  hopes  and  alms  that  the 
men  who  planned  the  Great  Seal  had  for 
our  Nation  have  been  borne  out,  they  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  bird  to  express 
the  ideals  of  this  country.  We  soar  high  In 
ambitions  and  intentions,  and  our  history 
has  shown  that  we  fight  not  so  much  for 
ourselves  as  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
others. 

Another  Interesting  fact  you  might  not 
know.  In  the  eagle's  tall  the  designers  placed 
nine  feathers,  not  because  this  Is  the  actual 
number  of  feathers  In  an  eagle's  tall,  but 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  number  nine. 
Nine  is  the  square  of  three,  the  Trinity  of 
the  Christian  GocL    Nine  would  thus  lndlcat« 


a  super  accentuation  of  God,  Indicating  that 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Nation  is  Qod. 

So  far.  I  have  discussed  with  you  the 
symbol  of  the  eagle.  But  a  symbol  is  im- 
portant only  Insofar  as  it  represents  some- 
thing. It  can  speak  for  an  entire  philosophy 
of  life  or  government,  as  well  as  particular^ 
It  is  not  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
symbol  itself  which  has  any  merit  or  value 
for  It  does  not  live,  does  not  believe  nor  act. 
What  is  Important,  however.  Is  the  philos- 
ophy which  lies  at  the  very  fundamenUl 
cause  for  its  existence  This  is  a  fact  which 
we  as  Americans  and  Eagles  must  always 
bear  in  mind.  We  have  used  the  noble 
eagle  to  represent  those  ideals  and  goals 
in  which  we  believe — we  have  stated  our 
purpose  quite  clearly  under  this  symbol  for 
all  to  see — but  it  remains  a  dead  symbol 
unless  those  who  use  it  translate  its  phUos- 
ophy   into   positive    action 

Our  order,  for  example,  is  called  "frater- 
nal ■  The  word  Itself  means  "brotherly" 
and  that  we  are  bound  together  in  mutual 
respect  for  one  another  and  for  our  fellow 
men.  This  forms  the  basis  for  the  existence 
C'f  our  organization.  But  while  we  all  sub- 
scribe to  this  lofty  ideal,  we  will  be  judged, 
nevertheless,  only  as  to  how  we  place  It  into 
pr;\ctlce. 

As  Americans,  we  know  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  symbols  of  a  new  tyranny — the  Red 
star  und  the  hammer  and  sickle.  We  know 
exactly  what  they  stand  for.  But  we  must 
also  remember  that  millions  of  human  beings 
are  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the 
philosophy  and  way  of  life  they  represent.  All 
over  the  v»orld.  In  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor and  activity,  they  are  putting  their 
corrupt  beliefs  into  action.  They  are  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice,  even  death,  to 
achieve  their  objective  of  world  domination. 
They  will  not  cease  In  their  efforts  until  the 
hammer  and  sickle  have  replaced  the  cross, 
the  star  of  David,  and  our  bald  eagle  as  the 
universal  symbol  to  be  worshiped  and  to 
represent  the  sole  hope  and  aspiration  for  all 
mankind. 

True,  you  might  say.  but  then  ask  the 
question  about  the  many  millions  more  for 
whom  this  symbol  of  conununlsm  represents 
terror  and  slavery — what  about  those  poor 
helpless  people?  How  can  their  example, 
strong  and  powerful  that  It  Is,  still  not  deter 
others  from  accepting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reds?  Because,  there  are  stUl  thoee  who 
have  faith  In  the  jjerverted  Ideals  of  com- 
munism. Despite  this  Inhvunanity.  for  all 
to  see,  these  apostles  and  disciples  are  will- 
ing to  give  of  themselves  totally  to  its  wor- 
ship and  practice.  It  is  this  dedicated  mass 
of  people,  burning  with  the  fervor  of  faith, 
carrying  their  symbol  and  their  bibles  by 
Marx  and  Lenin  who  are  presenting  to  we. 
who  live  under  the  noble  eagle,  the  serious 
and  great  challenge. 

The  lessons  which  we  can  draw  should 
be  quite  clear — we  must  not  only  match 
their  devotion  and  their  willingness  for  ac- 
tion, but  we  must  surpass  them.  There  are 
minions  of  hiunans.  some  free  and  others 
In  bondage,  who  look  toward  our  American 
eagle  as  the  symbol  for  their  hopes  on  earth. 

As  members  of  this  great  fraternal  order, 
we  already  know  the  true  meaning  of  broth- 
erhood. We  are  conscious  of  the  noble  Ideals 
which  are  the  objectives  and  which  afford 
\is  guidance.  In  other  words,  by  belonging 
to  this  organization,  we  have  the  great  foun- 
dation from  which  we  can  spring  Into  action. 
We  are.  in  this  respect,  very  fortunate  In- 
deed. 

Having  such  a  firm  basis,  assisted  by  our 
belonging,  we  are  better  able  to  understand 
our  responsibilities  and  to  appreciate  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  our  way  of  life 
guarantees.  Therefore,  to  counteract  the 
evil  force  pitted  against  us  and  dedicated 
to  our  destruction,  we  must  first  practice 
our  high  Ideals  among  ourselves  and  our 
fellow  men.     And.  second,  we  must  always 
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keep  In  mind  that  our  actions  mtist  be 
related  directly  to  our  faith.  By  so  doing. 
we  shall  have  strengthened  our  position  from 
within  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  we  shall 
have  also  dealt  apathy  and  Indifference,  our 
own  worst  enemies,  a  crushing  bl<jw. 

Then,  without  any  fear  of  failure  whatso- 
ever, we  can  present  a  solid  wall  of  power 
which  no  enemy  can  breach  At  the  same 
time,  we  shall  have  carried  our  sjTnbol  for- 
ward. In  progress  and  action,  to  hold  Its 
virtues  before  all  men. 

If  we  belong  to  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  keeping  thla  in  mind,  and  If  otir  or- 
ganization fulfills  this  need  ac  It  certainly 
does,  then  availing  ourselves  of  Its  sources  for 
guidance  and  strength,  we  can  contribute 
them  to  our  national  life — in  our  community 
and  State—  bringing  new  vigor  and  power  of 
conviction.  Thus,  we  shall  be  performing 
ovu"  duty  to  our  great  Nation  and  shoulder- 
ing our  share  of  the  responsibilities.  Being 
true  members  of  this  order  is  synonymous 
with  being  good  American  citizens.  By  doing 
all  these  things,  men  the  world  over  will 
have  cause  for  continued  hope  and  faith 
that  they,  too,  may  someday  enjoy  the  same 
freedoms  and  way  of  life,  which  Is  our  good 
fortune  to  have  as  members  of  the  Eagles 
living  under  the  bald  eagle. 


Future    Homemakeri    of    America    Look 
Toward  New  Horizons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    B.Uf  lUC&T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  11,  1961 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pe- 
riod of  April  9  through  15  has  been  set 
aside  this  year  as  National  F\iture 
Homcmakers  of  America  Week,  and  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at 
this  time  to  commend  the  over  500,000 
members  of  this  fine  organization.  They 
fully  deserve  our  recognition  for  the  out- 
standing Job  they  are  doing  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  vital  role  they  will 
have  in  the  future  of  this  Nation, 

The  Future  Homcmakers  of  America, 
which  is  a  national  organization  for  high 
school  students  studying  homemaking. 
was  organized  In  June  1945  and  now  has 
10,000  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Cosjaonsors  for  the  organization 
are  the  Home  Economics  Branch  of  the 
VS.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  was  the 
first  State  to  charter  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America,  and  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
members  of  local  chapters  of  the  FHA 
are  extremely  active  and  well  organized. 
Their  participation  in  civic  projects, 
their  willingness  to  be  of  as.sistance  at 
all  times,  the  skills  they  have  acquired 
through  FHA  activities,  and  their  sense 
of  good  citizeriship  make  them  highly 
valuable  members  of  their  community. 
These  young  women  are  ably  assisted  in 
their  endeavors  by  their  home  economics 
teachers  and  other  ijiterested  women 
who  appreciate  and  understand  the  im- 
portance of  training  Uiese  girls  in  the 
art  of  homenuiking. 


Members  of  Llie  Fliture  Homcmakers 
of  America  through  their  chapter  and 
individual  activities  work  toward  four 
objectives:  To  develop  pwtential  abilities; 
to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
family  members  and  to  contribute  to 
their  well-being:  to  interpret  the  value 
of  home  economics  as  a  basic  part  of 
total  education;  and  to  promote  good 
will  through  getting  to  know  neighbors 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  concentration  on  these  four 
objectives  will  ultimately  bring  the  girl 
to  the  maturity  required  of  a  successful 
wife  and  mother. 

The  young  woman's  innate  abilities 
and  talents  must  be  recognized,  encour- 
aged, and  developed  so  that  she  will  be 
able  to  contribute  the  full  potential  of 
which  she  is  capable  to  her  family  and 
community. 

By  learning  early  in  life  to  be  aware  of 
others  and  tlieir  problems  will  enable  the 
future  homemakcr  to  care  for  her  fam- 
ily with  an  understanding  and  intelli- 
gence she  might  otherwise  lack. 

Certainly  the  value  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  home  economics  as  a  basic 
part  of  total  education  has  been  well 
established  as  evidenced  by  the  many 
courses  offered  in  this  subject  at  our  col- 
leges and  univci-sities.  No  longer  is  the 
modem  wife  and  mother  considered 
simply  a  household  drudge  concerned 
only  »ith  the  traditional  duties  of  home- 
making  such  as  marketing,  cooking, 
cleaning,  and  child  raising.  The  Ameri- 
can housewife  is  now  expected  to  be  an 
accomplished  hostess,  chauffeur,  nutri- 
tionist, educator,  psychologist,  practical 
nurse,  and  efficiency  and  budget  expert. 
While  all  there  skills  are  Important  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  modern 
home,  the  most  essential  quality  of  a 
successful  homemaker  is  the  ability  to 
bring  love,  hannony,  and  a  knowledge 
of  God  to  the  family  unit. 

In  order  to  promote  better  understand- 
ing with  young  people  of  other  nations, 
FHA'ers  read  books,  entertain  foreign 
visitors,  hear  guest  sF>eakers  and  ex- 
change letters  with  youth  overseas.  In 
addition,  they  make  contributions  to 
other  nations  directly  and  through  other 
agencies  which  give  material  and  tech- 
nical aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  this  na- 
tional youth  organization  deserve  our 
commendation  for  preparing  them.selves 
to  be  better  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and 
not  only  do  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  look  "toward  new  horizons,"  but 
they  "face  the  future  with  warm  courage 
and  high  hope." 


Winchell   Should   Apologize   and   Retract 
Insult  to  Italian-AmericaDS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or    Nrw    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.     Mr.   Speaker,  In  his 

column  of  April  3  Walter  Winchell  struck 


below  the  belt.  He  insulted  millions 
of  Americans  of. Italian  descent  by  in- 
sinuating that  President  Kennedy  has 
not  appointed  any  Italians  to  high  public 
office  t>ecause  Itilians  are  controlled  by 
or  linked  with  "the  Big  M,"  presumably 
meaning  the  Mafia. 

I  have-  this  day  sent  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Winchell  demanding  an  apoloo'  and  a 
retraction  for  his  insult  against  a  whole 
people.  If  he  has  any  decency  left  in 
him  and  an  appreciation  of  the  feelings 
of  other  p>eople,  whom  he  has  caused  un- 
told harm,  he  should  publicly  recant  for 
his  misdeeds  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker.  I  am  inserting  Into  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Winchell  se  that  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  may  read  It.  In 
order  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  quot- 
ing out  of  context,  I  want  to  quote  here 
exactly  what  Mr  Winchell  wrote  in  his 
column: 

Insiders  say  the  reason  Kennedy  hasn't 
made  an  Italian  appointment  Is  not  his 
fault.  More  than  100  names,  prominent 
Demos,  were  submitted.  But  always  Uirk- 
Ing  In  the  background  "is  the  Big  M-con- 
trol  or  link."  Characters  right  out  of  "The 
Untouchables." 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  comment  i 
either  on  Mr  Winchells  statement  cited 
above  or  on  my  letter  to  him.  They 
may  do  so  on  the  floor  of  their  respective 
Chambers,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Record,  or  via  direct  mail  to  me.  In- 
cidentally, I  am  sending  copies  of  my 
letter  to  President  Kennedy  and  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  full  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Winchell  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTta  'Winchell.  ' 

Dail]/  Mirror,  \ 

Neve  York,  N.7. 

Dear  Mr.  Winchell:  I  was  shocked  to 
read  your  column  of  April  3  In  the  New 
York  Dally  Mirror,  in  which  you  bluntly  state 
that  It  lias  been  impossible  for  President 
Kennedy  to  make  "an  Italian  appointment' 
because  "always  lurking  In  the  background 
Is  the  Big  M  control  or  link.  Character."* 
right  out  of  "The  Untouchables.'  " 

I  don't  believe  that  you  personally  wrote 
this  article,  since  I  have  always  thought  of 
you  as  being  tolerant  of  all  minorities.  The 
article,  however,  is  published  as  yours  and 
you  must  take  the  responsibility.  You  refer* 
to  Italians  In  a  slurring  manner  as  though 
the  name  "Italian"  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing evil.  By  the  use  of  the  "Big  M."  you 
brand  all  Italians  as  members  of  the  Mafia. 
And  by  saying  tbet  the  hundred  names  sub- 
mitted to  President  Kennedy  were  all  "char- 
acters right  out  of  The  Untouchables'." 
you  not  only  implied,  but  openly  went  on 
record  as  saying  that  there  wasn't  an  Italo- 
Amerlcan  qualified  to  hold  public  office  in 
this   country. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  appeal  to  racial 
and  national  prejudices.  I  have  always 
spoken  as  an  American  and  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  criticize  members  of  my  own  na- 
tional origin  whenever  they  have  appealed  to 
Italian  audiences  on  strictly  national  lines. 

Although  I  was  not  bc«-n  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
opportunities  which  this  country  has  af- 
forded to  me  and  to  millions  of  others  of 
Italian  ancestry.  I  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  various  movements  to  aid  minority 
groups  to  better  their  lot  in  this  country. 
Need  I  tell  you  that  without  minority  groups 
there  would  be  no  America  today'  Need 
I  also  remind  you  of  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions made  by  Italo-Amerlcans  In  all 
walks  of  life?     Our  history  books  are  replete 
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with  such  contributions,  from  Columbus 
down  to  our  own  times,  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here. 

To  be  as  blunt  as  you  have  been,  I  want 
to  say  that  by  your  article  you  have  in- 
sulted every  American  of  Italian  descent 
Including  prominent  legislators,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  four  great  States,  many  mayors, 
judges,  and  others,  all  of  whom  are  uphold- 
ing the  dignity  of  America. 

Furthermore,  you  have  Insulted  the  intel- 
ligence of  our  great  Chief  Executive.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  has  many  friends  in 
Italian  circles — and  I  pride  myself  in  being 
one  of  these — and  who  has  already  ap- 
pointed a  niunber  of  them  to  high  public 
office. 

You  have  conceived  the  idea,  which  I  know 
is  only  a  minority  view,  that  the  pow*  of 
the  press  Is  the  power  to  destroy.  Many  of 
our  great  writers,  editors,  and  publishers 
take  pride  In  the  contributions  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. They  do  not  feel  as  restricted  as  you 
do  in  writing,  unless  they  can  resort  to 
slander  or  unless  they  can  associate  Italians 
with  the  Apalachln  raid,  the  Mafia,  and 
"The  Untouchables." 

On  behalf  of  all  the  decent  upright  Italo- 
Americans.  I  demand  not  only  an  apology 
from  you  but  a  full  retraction  in  your  col- 
umn. If  you  wish  to  treat  this  matter  light- 
ly, let  me  advise  you  that  I  will  sponsor  a 
congressional  Investigation  of  fuch  un- 
American  activities  as  these.  It  may  Interest 
you  to  know  that  I  have  already  Introduced 
a  bill.  H.R.  4502,  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
radio  and  television  stations  to  portray  in 
their  broadcasts  any  religious,  racial,  or  na- 
tionality group  in  a  degrading  or  criminal 
manner.  This  bill  can  easily  be  amended 
to  cover  the  situation  at  hand  to  expose  all 
Off  the  destructive  Influences  in  our  country. 
At  a  time  when  this  country  should  be 
more  vinlted  than  e\er  to  combat  the  foreign 
evil  of  communism.  It  111  behooves  a  writer 
such  as  yourself,  by  means  of  a  poisonous 
pen,  to  cause  dlsxmlty.  confusion,  and  chaos. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  not  have  to 
resort  to  any  of  the  things  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  this  letter  in  this  moment  of 
anger,  for  which  you  alone  are  the  cause. 
It  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  con- 
cerned for  you  to  print  an  appropriate  re- 
traction. I  want  t5  assure  you  that  what  I 
have  said  above  expresses  the  views  of  every 
Italo- American  in   public  office. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely, 

ViCTOB  L.  Anttjso, 
^fe1nber  of  Congress. 


Unemployment  and  the  Impact  of 
Aatomation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday,  April  11.  1961 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  the  following  report: 

Unemplotment  and  the  Impact  of 
Automation 

(The  following  report  is  the  result  of  a 
survey  made  by  Congressman  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land, Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
subject  of  Unemployment  and  the  Impact  of 
Automation,  as  requested  In  November  1900, 
by  Congressman  Adam  C.  Powell,  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
of  which  Congressman  Hollahd  Is  a  mem- 
ber.) 

As  someone  so  aptly  stated  it  Just  re- 
cently— "the  only  growth  that  can  be  noticed 
in  America  in  the  recent  months,  is  the  ever- 
increasing  list  of  unemployed." 

Our  latest  unofficial  figures  estimate  ap- 
proximately 6  million  people  out  of  work, 
and  many  more  if  we  count  workers  on  part 
time  and  those  in  Jobs  below  their  capacities. 

We  have  been  informed  that  during  this 
decade — from  1960  to  1970 — there  will  be  an 
average  of  I'.j  to  2  million  graduating  from 
high  school  each  year  and  in  1965  this  num- 
ber will  Jump  to  about  3  million.  Some,  of 
course,  will  continue  their  education,  but  we 
know  that  over  two-thirds  of  them  cannot 
afford  to  attend  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  will  be  seeking  employment. 

There  are  already  500.000  fewer  full-time 
Jobs  in  America  today  than  there  were  3  years 
ago — and  fewer  man-hours  of  work  are  b'^lng 
provided  In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy than  there  were  8  years  ago.  although 
the  labor  force  has  Increased  5'/<j  million 
during   this   period. 

By  1970  there  will  be  87  million  Americans 
willing  and  able  to  work  and.  as  President 
Kennedy  said  during  his  recent  campaign, 
this  means  that  we  must  create  almost  30.000 
new  Jobs  ever>'  week  for  10  years  Just  to  keep 
pace  with  this  growth.  Without  a  sharper 
rise  in  Jobs,  our  unemployment  problem 
could  easily  become  a  nightmare. 

Fortune  magazine,  in  Its  January  1961 
Issu",  notes  that  "the  vital  task  ahead  Is  one 
of  job  creation,  and  the  vital  energizing 
currents  here  are  national — not  regional — 
in  scop>e." 

Every  effort  must  be  exerted  to  secure  full 
emploj-ment  and  make  full  use  of  our  talents 
and  skills  if  we  want  to  have  full  production 
and    maintain    an    expanding    economy 

In  brief,  then.  Government  participation 
and  aid  are  essential  if  we  are  to  find  solu- 
tions to  our  unemployment  problems,  and 
find  them  we  must  If  we  want  our  way  of 
life  to  continue  and  our  free  enterprise 
economy  to  survive. 

Since  1953.  each  peak  of  the  business  cycle 
has  found  unemployment  a  little  higher 
than  at  the  previous  peak.  With  each  re- 
cession, there  are  more  unemployed  than  in 
the  previous  one  and  our  unemployment  Is 
widespread  among  those  workers  considered 
the  most  employable  people  in  the  labor 
force  •  *  •  experienced,  non-casual-workers, 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  55. 

As  a  result  of  the  research  done  on  this 
subject.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  need  long-term  planning  if  we  do  not 
want  to  continue  periodic  recurrences  of  the 
present  situation. 

Automation  has  entered  our  Uvea — and  it 
is  here  to  stay. 

It  Is  already  remolding  our  economy  as 
well  as  many  of  our  institutions  and  whole 
new  concepts  and  systems  of  management 
are  going  to  have  to  be  Initiated  If  we  are  to 
cope  with  It. 

The  second  half  of  the  20th  century  could — 
through  the  advance  of  technology— witness 
the  creation  of  an  economic  paradise  on 
earth,  or,  if  not  handled  correctly,  we  could 
see  the  violent  end  to  all  qivilization  because 
of  it. 

With  rational  planning  for  a  balanced  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth  I  feel  the  chal- 
lenges raised  by  automation  can  be  met 
successfully. 

In  many  cases  It  is  quite  difficult  to  pin- 
point elimination  of  Jobs  due  to  automation. 
We  liave  found  that  In  numerous  industries, 
the  permanent  reduction  of  the  work  force — 
due  to  technological  changes — are  apparently 
postponed  imtU  a  general  downturn  permits 
layoffs  which  can  then  be  blamed  on  national 
or  international  conditions.  However,  when 
recovery  occurs,  many  are  not  called  back 
to  work. 


When  new  mechanical  or  electronic  de- 
vices are  installed,  assurances  are  given 
workers  in  many  Industries  that  they  will 
not  be  hiirt  or  fired.  However,  when  they 
leave — due  to  retirement  or  resignation — no 
one  is  hired  to  replace  them. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
with  automation  is  not  the  worker  who  Is 
fired,  but  the  worker  who  Is  not  hired. 

Automation   Is   already  here  in — 

Steel:  250,000  workers  today  are  doing  the 
work  of  500,000  of  12  years  ago  and,  last 
June,  General  Electric  announced  that  a 
pushbutton   steel    mill    was    on    its    way. 

Autos:  In  a  Ford  plant  In  Cleveland,  one 
unit  does  more  than  500  different  op)era- 
tlons.  Within  1  hour  it  tvirna  out  100  engine 
blocks. 

Coal:  400.000  coal  miners  of  10  years  ago 
have  been  replaced  by  machinery  and  now 
200,000  miners — who  work  only  part  time — 
produce  sufficient  coal. 

Oil:  A  small  group  of  men  run  a  tM-mil- 
llon  plant  by  remote  control  from  a  panel 
board. 

Radio:  Where  200  men  were  required  to  as- 
semble 1,000  radios  a  day.  the  job  can  now 
be  done  by  2  men. 

Telephone:  At  one  New  York  City  hotel, 
where  automatic  phone  equipment  was  in- 
stalled. 60  telephone  operators  lost  their 
Jobs. 

Textile:  One  man  who  used  to  operate 
4   looms — today  operates   30   looms. 

Sheet-metal  work:  Today  4,400  workers 
produce  the  same  amount  It  took  45,000  to 
produce  in  1939. 

Stores:  Automatic  devices  take  orders  and 
fill  them,  read  cash  register  tapes  at  day's 
end.  record  that  which  is  sold,  the  money 
taken  in.  the  stock  that  needs  to  be  re- 
placed, take  paper  money  and  make  change. 

Banks:  Automatic  devices  sort  checks, 
debits  and  credits  depositors'  accounts  and 
make  out  monthly  statements. 

Government:  Automatic  devices  audit  135 
million  social  seciority  accounts,  scan  In- 
come tax  returns  for  errors  and  unusually 
large  deductions,  aim  and  fire  missiles,  track 
space  satellites,  play  war  games  to  lay  out 
new  strategies,  sort  and  handle  mall,  plot 
the  course  of  storms,  send  out  weather  nmps 
over  the  Nation. 

Airlines:  Makes  reservations,  guides  planes 
In  blind  takeoffs  and  In  landings,  keeps 
accounts. 

Railroads:  Controls  the  movement  of 
trains,  schedules  freight  and  keeps  accounts 
for  railroads. 

Cities:  Turns  lights  on  and  off  as  needed, 
with  electronic  eyes  that  react  to  darkness, 
whether  due  to  nightfall,  early  twilight, 
storms  or  other  causes. 

Manufacturing:  Guides,  with  punched 
tape,  tools  that  turn  out  parts  for  autos, 
planes,  missiles,  and  other  things  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  former  cost;  runs,  by  computer, 
steel  rolling  mills,  oil  refinery  systems. 

And.  here  are  a  few  of  the  miracles  of 
tomorrow  that  are  due  to  come  and  for  which 
we  must  prepare  ourselves: 

Help,  by  computer  analysis,  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  illness. 

Provide  pushbutton  telephone  service  that 
will  Include  home  extensions  for  Intercom 
systems. 

Operate  a  pushbutton  steel  plant  that  will 
be  completely  automated — from  taking  the 
customers'  orders  to  delivering  the  finished 
product  (probably  the  one  referred  to  by  GE 
in  the  above  statement ) . 

Transmit  written  messages  over  great  dis- 
tances in  a  few  seconds'  time,  through  the 
U.S.  postal  service. 

Operate  fully  automatic  trains. 

Translate  foreign  language  conversations, 
or  written  works  in  a  flash  (some  of  this 
work  Is  being  done  now,  but  one  man  is  still 
needed  to  edit  the  translations:  they  exp>ect 
to  do  away  with  the  one-man  Job). 
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Whole  plant  automation  is  expxected  •  •  • 
a  system  of  computers  to  automate  the  entire 
manufacturing  process  was  demonstrated  by 
IBM  last  June.  The  machine  monitors  all 
the  basic  functions  of  manufacturing — sales 
forecasting,  materials  planning,  inventory 
management,  plant  scheduling  and  work 
dispatching,  and   evaluating   the   results. 

A  machine  that  types  directly  from  dicta- 
tion. 

The  economic,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems arising  from  our  great  technological 
developments  in  the  days  ahead  will  be  even 
more  difficult  and  complex  than  we  now  are 
experiencing. 

Today  we  have  on  the  average  of  150,000 
unemployed  each  month  losing  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  and  the 
only  outlook  at  the  moment  Is  p>08slbly  an 
extension  of  these  benefits  for  13  more 
weeks  •  •  •  then  they  will  have  to  go  on 
the  rolls  of  the  public  assistance  depart- 
ments of  the  various  States 

When  men  and  women — who  are  the  sole 
support  of  their  families  lose  their  Jobs  and 
are  told — at  the  age  of  40— they  are  too  old 
to  be  considered  by  other  Industries,  the 
future  is  bleak;  not  only  for  them,  but  for 
their  families.  We  must  remember  that  the 
children  of  these  families  today  must  be 
prepared  to  be  the  leaders  of  our  Nation 
tomorrow — and.  if  they  are  to  be  raised  as 
wards  of  the  State,  their  concept  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  our  economy  will 
not  be  too  enthusiastic. 

These  problenis  are  of  our  own  making. 
We  must  find  answers  to  them  We  must 
find  ways  to  retrain  these  men.  if  necessary, 
so  that  they  can  support  and  educate  their 
families  and  return  to  work  as  they  want 
to  do 

We  are  in  a  new  world,  with  new  chal- 
lenges, and  we  need  new  thinking.  We  can- 
not afford   to   waste  any   more   time 

This  report.  I  know,  merely  scratches  the 
surface  of  the  present  conditions  and  indi- 
cates why  we  are  In  our  state  of  decline. 

Much  more  can.  and  should,  be  divulged 
by  holding  public  hearings  and  securing  ac- 
curate figures  of  our  unemployed  and  their 
prospects  for  the  future 

This  wUl  be  the  Job  of  the  Holland  Sub- 
committee on  Unemployment  and  the  Im- 
pact of  Automation  which  will  be  in  full 
operation   very  shortly. 

Sources  of  material : 

Reports  submitted  by  International  unions 
affiliated  with  the  industries  discussed  In 
the  report. 

"Union  Meets  Automation."  New  York 
City   Central    Labor   Council,   AFL-CIO. 

"Automation — Its  Impact  on  Business  and 
People,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Buckingham. 

"The  Red  Challenge  to  Technological  Re- 
newal in  the  West."  by  Robert  McKlnney 

Department  of  Labor  Reports.  US.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

"Manpower — Challenge  of  the  1960's.  ' 
U.S    Department  of  Labor 

Special  articles  In  New  York  Times.  Wash- 
ington Post,  labor  periodicals,  management 
periodicals.  Innumerable  magazines,  and 
syndicated  columnists  in  various  newspapers. 


RtsvMt  or  Repobts  SuBMrrrEo  by  Various 
Unions  on  the  Subject  of  Unemployment 
AND  the  Impact  of  AirroMATioN 

Auto  workers:  1947-60— production  In- 
creased 50  percent,  employment  decreased 
2.9  percent,  sales  increased  93.4  percent, 
Jjroductlon  payroll  Increased  21.6  percent. 

The  first  half  of  1957  and  1960 — employ- 
ment decreased  3.2  percent,  production  in- 
creased 14.9  percent. 

An  estimated  160.000  unemployed  auto 
workers  In  Detroit  will  never  return  to  au- 
tomobile   factories    due    to    automation. 

Boilermakers,  Iron  shipbuilders,  black- 
smiths, forgers,  helpers:  1958-60 — 6 ',5  per- 
cent unemployed.  Construction  Industry, 
man     hours     worked,     down     41.2     percent. 


Boiler  manufacturing  and  plate  fabrication, 
man  hours  worked,  down  41.2  percent.  Forg- 
ing industry,  working  only  27  percent.  Rail- 
road maintenance,  employment  down  49.5 
percent. 

Majority  of  any  of  these  plants 'are  work- 
ing only  3 -day  week 

Brewery  workers  (flour,  cereal,  soft  drink, 
and  distillery):  1950-60.  Employment  de- 
creased 25  percent  due  to  mechanization 
and  automation  In  the  following  Industries: 
(a)  Breweries,  (b)  Malt  beverages  (beer), 
(C)  Distilled  liquor,  (d)  Soft  drinks,  (e) 
Malt  processing,  (f)  Yeast  processing,  (g) 
Cigar  making. 

Building  and  construction  workers:  1959- 
60 — Unemployed.  8  percent  November  1960 — 
16  percent  December   1960. 

(Note:  Automation  effect  has  not  been 
calculated  In  figures  as  yet;  however,  pre- 
fabrlcatlon  Is  being  felt  considerably  in  con- 
struction  industry.) 

Building  services:  1945-60 — Automatic 
elevators  replaced  40.000  elevator  operators 
Commercial  recreation:  Bowling  alleys  au- 
tomated, eliminating  plnball  boys  Vending 
machines  have  replaced  sales  clerks. 

Custodial  work:  Cleaning  machines  have 
replaced  janitors  and  charwomen;  dish- 
washing machines  have  replaced  workers  In 
hospitals,  schools.  Institutions,  hotels,  etc. 

(Note  —This  report  Is  from  New  York  City 
only.     National  figures  are  being  tabulated  ) 

Chemical  workers:  1953-80 — Production 
increased  80  percent.  Employment  decreased 
by  13,000. 

Clothing  workers:  Unemployment  In  this 
Industry  is  seasonal.  Cutting  work  is  au- 
tomated to  some  extent 

Communication  workers:  1955-60— Tele- 
phone business  increased  25  percent.  Em- 
ployment decreased  5.5  percent — 33.000  Jobs. 

(Note. — Telephone  calls  increased  60  per- 
cent from  1946  to  1960.) 

Electrical  workers  (lUE)  :  Electrical  ma- 
chinery industry:  1953-60 — Production  and 
related  worker  employment  is  down  80,000 
Jobs      Production  output    Is   up   20   percent. 

Electric  lamp  Industry:  1950-59 — Employ- 
ment down  1,500  Jobs;  production  i|p  by  42 
percent;  productivity  of  worker  up  52  per- 
cent. 

(Note — Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  makes 
a  completely  automated  lampmaking  ma- 
chine— output  is  32  million  Incandescent 
bulbs  per  year,  raw  niaterlal  fed  to  machine 
and  100  feet  later  completed  bulbs  emerge. 
Machine  Inspects,  reject*  Imperfect  products, 
packs  bulbs,  boxes  in  cartons,  conveys  to 
trucks  and  boxcars  for  shipment  ) 

Radio  and  television  Industry:  1950-60 — 
Wiring,  soldering,  and  component  assembly 
auton^ated,  with  the  result  t)iat  60,000  jobs 
eliminated. 

Electrical  workers  (IBEW)  Radio:  1953- 
60 — Federal  Communication;;  Commission 
authorized  1.300  stations  to  op)erate  auto- 
matically. Result.  3.900  jobs  eliminated  as 
each  station  has  approximately  three  jobs 
per  station. 

Television:  1958-60 — Loss  of  25  percent  of 
jobs  due  to  automation. 

Telephone  industry:  1959-60 — Elimination 
of   2,122  jobs. 

Electric  utUltles  indusUy;  1927-60 — An- 
nual kilowatt-hour  output  Increased  850  per- 
cent; employment  Increased  only  11  percent. 

(Note.— Utility  plants  now  double  size  and 
output  with  no  Increase  In  employment.) 

Electronics:  1947-56 — Output  in  United 
States  Increased  325  percent;  employment  in- 
creased 50  percent. 

Longshoremen  i^  Negotiated  contract  with 
provisions  to  set  up  mechanization  and 
modernization  fund,  $5  million  a  year  for 
5 ',2  years  to  be  put  into  fund  for  retraining, 
relocating,  providing  severance  pay  for  those 
replaced  by  machines  or  mechanization.         ^ 

Mlneworkers:  Bituminous  coal:  1960-60 — 
production  per  miner  Increased  100  percent. 
1937-57 — 45  million  tons  more  coal  produced 


annually     with     50     percent     less     workers 
Anthracite     coal:      1930-60 — Elimination     of 

80.000  jobs. 

OUworkers:  1947-57 — Operating  capacity 
increased  from  5.3  to  8.4  nUllion  barrels 
dally;  production  workers  eliminated  from 
jobs.  10.000. 

Office  workers:  1955-60 — 25  p>ercent  of 
jobs  eliminated  due  to  electronic  machines 
Note. — It  Is  estimated  that  within  the  next 
5  years,  4  million  more  office  and  clerical 
jobs  win  be   eliminated  by  automation. 

Post  office  clerks:  Automation  entering 
this  field — however,  those  now  employed  have 
been  assured  their  jobs  will  not  be  eliminated 
but  they  will  be  "frozen  "  and  upon  their 
departure  or  resignation  the  Jobs  will  not  be 
filled  by  others 

Railway   and   steamship  clerks:    1946-60 — 

37.1  percent  reduction  in  work  force  due  to 
automation  Jobs  were  not  filled  when 
vacated  by  workers  retiring  or   resigning 

Railroad  workers:  1940-60 — 1  000.000  Jobs 
eliminated.  Note — Southern  Railroad  ex- 
ample: Operates  6,200  miles  of  line  Has 
completely  dlesellzed:  has  four  automatic 
freight  yards;  has  centralized  traffic  control 
system:  has  mechanization  maintenance 
work;  has  smallest  repair  shops,  use  tech- 
nology; has  office  automation — programs  ac- 
counting and  statistical  work  on  electronic 
computer.     Saved  $850,000  in  first  year. 

1946-56 — Increased  gross  business  6  per- 
cent; efficiency  up  116  percent;  profits  rose 
from  $19.5  to  $40.5  million.  100  percent;  em- 
ployment dropped  from  40,000  to  22,000,  45 
percent. 

Retail  clerks:  1947-60 — Output  rose  150.8 
percent;  employment  is  practically  all  part- 
time,  but  not  by  preference.  Note. — Auto- 
mation has  been  felt  here — wrapping  and 
packing  devices,  meat  cutting,  vending  ma- 
chines, etc.  Serve  yourself  supermarkets. 
35  employees  In  warehouse  replace  150 
clerks.     Elimination   of   independent   stores 

Rubber  workers  (tire  and  tube)  :  1947-58 — 
Produced  100  million  tires  yearly;  employ- 
ment reduced  30  percent — 31.000  Jobs,  work 
hours  reduced  29  percent. 

Years  1958-59 — Employment  remained 
level,  production  Increased  22  percent. 

Seafarers  (Maritime  workers);  1952-60 — 
Employment  down  27,500;  larger  and  faster 
ships  with  smaller  crews.  Note. — American 
owned  or  controlled  vessels  registered  under 
foreign  flags — purpose  of  this  is  to  avoid 
American  wages  and  working  conditions. 
American  taxes  and  safety  standards. 

Year  1946 — 65  percent  of  total  cargo  car- 
ried in  U.S.  ships. 

Year  1959 — 9.1  percent  of  total  cargo  car- 
ried In  U.S.  ships. 

Steelworkers:  1937-59 — Employment  down 
18.5  percent,  elimination  of  95,000  jobs;  pro- 
ductivity up  121  1  percent;  Ingot  production 
Increased  65  percent;  steel  shipments  in- 
creased 80.9  percent. 

In  1941.  20  men  were  required  to  produce 
1  ton  of  steel. 

In  1960,  12  men  were  required  to  produce 
1  ton  of  steel. 

(Note — Today  we  have  125,000  steelwork- 
ers unemployed;  those  still  working  have  av- 
eraged this  year  a  34-hour  workweek 

Teamsters :  Trucking :  Due  to  the  increased 
weight  and  size  of  the  trucks,  the  productiv- 
ity per  driver  has  increased  as  larger  loads 
can  be  carried  and  fewer  trucks  are  used 
Practice  of  "piggybacking"  Is  cutting  Into 
employment  of  truck  drivers  for  long-haul 
assignments.  Outlook  is  for  business  to  In- 
crease but  additional  jobs  will  not  result 
from  this  Increase. 

Terminals:  This  section  of  industry  Is 
largely  automated  today  in  loading  and  un- 
loading due  to  conveyors,  hoisting  devices, 
inclined  tracks,  preloaded  carts,  closed  cir- 
cuit TV,  etc.  Automated  and  elactronic 
data  processing  Is  being  used  to  hanciie  bill- 
ing and  related  activities.  Including  inven- 
tory data.     Payroll  pwocesslng.  maintenance 
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of  personnel  records,  maintenance  and  op- 
erating cost  and  control,  preparation  at  vari- 
ous reports,  etc. 

Dairy:  Automated  machinery  being  used 
to  large  extent  In  all  sized  dairies.  Ic«.  creamn 
plants,  milk  processing  plants,  frozen  food, 
from  raw  products  to  finished  boxing  or  bot- 
tling. Even  automatic  cleaning  of  pipelines 
at  conclusion  of  operations. 

Canning:  Extensive  use  of  automation  in 
this  Industry.  1947-58 — Output  per  man- 
hour  Increased  40  percent .  employment  was 
decreased  12  percent. 

(NoTx. — Actual  Qgiires  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain  for  this  report  as  records  have  not 
been  prepared  as  yet  ) 

Textile  worlcers:  1947-59 — Production  Jobs 
decreased  38  percent;  production  output  in- 
creased 5  percent;  productivity  per  manhoxir 
Increased  almost  70  percent. 

United  Electrical  workers;  1953  60— Elec- 
trical manufacturing  Industry  as  a  whole; 
empl03raaent  down  10  percent;  production  up 
20  percent. 

1956-60 — General  Electric:  Jobs  lost,  40.- 
666:  sales  Increased  $259  5  million. 

Lamp  division:  Value  of  shipments  In- 
creased 24  percent;  hourly  employment  de- 
creased 1,200. 

Steam  tiirbine  generator  parts  division: 
Hourly  employment  decreased  16,802. 


Tazet  and  Spending  Can  Be  Cat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    ICSSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger  1  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  the  magazine 
Nation's  Business.  The  gentleman's 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  field  of 
government  st>ending  and  taxation  are 
well  known.  I  believe  that  tiiis  article  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country. 

The  article  follows: 

Taxes  and  Spending  Can  Be  Our 
(By  Representative  Bauci  Ai-Ge») 

In  pushing  ahead  to  new  legislative  fron- 
tiers, the  Government  should  offer  greater 
opportunity  for  the  individual  to  Improve 
his  own  condition  with  his  own  resources. 

We  can  meet  not  only  oxir  goals  of  more 
economic  growth  and  employment,  but  also 
the  threat  of  communism,  by: 

1.  Recognizing  the  need  for  major  refomi 
of  our  Federal  tax  system. 

2  Adopting  a  tax  program  which  will 
strengthen  our  capitalistic  private  enter- 
prise society. 

3.  Enlisting  the  support  of  60  million  tax- 
payers in  this  reform  through  a  widespread 
awareness  of  the  potential  savings  as  well  as 
tax  reduction  Involved. 

FAULTS    OF    T.\X    SYSTEM 

The  present  tax  system  stunts  personal 
ambition  by  denying  Just  rewards  for  Indi- 
vidual effort. 

Through  capital-starvation.  It  has  made 
the  American  dream  of  going  into  biislness 
for  oneself  more  difficult  to  fulfill. 

It  has  reduced  the  Job  opportunities  which 
only  a  free  flow  of  Investment  funds  can 
make  p>oe8ible. 


It  has  helped  to  feed  Inflation  by  smother- 
ing the  rate  of  savings  and  destroying  ac- 
cumulated capital. 

It  has  slowed  the  rise  In  living  standards 
which  depends  on  capital  formation. 

The  cause  of  these  national  blights  Is  the 
Involuntary  diversion  of  savings — the  only 
source  of  private  capital — from  their  natural 
flow  toward  urgently  needed  investment 
fund  reservolid  to  the   Federal  Treasury. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  got  tough  fisted 
about  a  problem  that  has  consistently 
resisted  solution  through  a  more  restrained 
appeal. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  we  should 
accept  the  Inevitability  of  the  present  tax 
system. 

Even  more  Important,  we  must  be  careful 
that  much-talked-of  future  reforms  are 
revisions  that  encourage  private   Incentive. 

As  compelling  as  are  the  domestic  reasons 
for  tax  rate  reform,  the  situation  is  even 
more  cr.tlcal  in  view  of  Russia's  threat  to 
bury  us  in  a  production  race. 

We  cannot  win  playing  it  the  Communist 
way,  the  way  of  government  control.  We 
became  the  foremost  Nation  of  the  world 
through  free  enterprise  and  individual  Initia- 
tive and  we  can  maintain  our  position  onl^ 
if  we  continue  to  grow  through  that  philos- 
ophy. 

Soviet  planners  are  aware  of  the  way  our 
tax  system  is  retarding  our  economic  growth 
and  they  are  banking  more  on  our  weakness 
to  defeat  us  than  on  their  strength. 

For  more  than  12  years  we  have  poured 
billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  into  the  econ- 
omies of  free  world  nations — and  encouraged 
huge  private  Investments — In  order  to  build 
up  their  supplies  of  capital  and  stiffen  their 
resistance  to  communism.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  Ignored  at  home  the  very  lesson  we 
are  striving  to  teach  abroad,  that  adequate 
capital  funds  are  vital  to  the  stability  and 
growth  of  a  free  economy. 

role  of  businessmen 

In  an  International  economic  war,  the 
businessman  Is  the  frontline  soldier  because 
the  achievements  of  those  engaged  in  com- 
mercial activities  largely  decide  the  rate  of 
our  economic  growth. 

Yet  we  are,  in  a  sense,  demanding  that  our 
business  community  demolish  Russia's  chal- 
lenge without  {permitting  it  to  use  the  only 
weapon  that  can  effectively  turn  the  tide 
That  is  a  steady  flow  of  Investment  funds  for 
starting  and  expanding  business  enterprises. 

We  must  unshackle  the  business  commu- 
nity so  that  it  can  meet  the  Russian  thrust 
on  more  equal  ground.  If  we  are  to  show 
the  world  the  genuine  flowering  of  free  enter- 
prise, we  must  first  achieve  an  enlightened 
transformation   of  the   tax  system. 

How  can  we  ever  expect  to  get  the  re- 
cipients of  foreign  aid  funds  off  our  fiscal 
backs  unless  we  demonstrate,  by  otir  own 
example,  that  the  true  path  to  the  full  re- 
wards of  a  free  economic  system  Is  a  sound 
tax  program?  Failure  In  this  could  mean 
that  we  will  be  committed  to  keeping  re- 
cipient nations  on  American  taxpayer-dollar 
doles  from  now  on. 

The  most  comprehensive  program  for  re- 
form of  Federal  tax  rates  and  methods  Is 
now  before  the  Congress  in  severed  bills. 
The  legislation  Is  best  known  as  the  Herlong- 
Baker  bills.  My  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — Representative  A.  8. 
Herlonc,  Jr.,  a  Florida  Democrat,  and  Rep- 
resentative Howard  H.  Baker,  Republican, 
of  Tennessee,  are  the  chief  sponsors.  After 
studying  the  Herlong-Baker  bills  I  have  In- 
troduced an  Identical  bill.  (In  the  House 
each  Member  has  his  own  bills.)  The  leg- 
islation would  reduce  both  Individual  and 
corporate  Income  tax  rates  over  a  5 -year 
period;  defer  taxes  for  individuals  on  long- 
term  capital   gains  as  long  as  the  taxpayer 


reinvests  his  holdings;  reduce  the  rates  of 
tax  on  estates  and  gifts,  and  establish  more 
realistic  depreciation  rules 

HOW  TAXES  WOULD  DROP 

The  top  rate  of  individual  income  tax  rates 
would  be  brought  down,  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  of  application,  from  91  to  47  per- 
cent. The  first  bracket  would  be  reduced 
from  20  to  15  percent  and  there  would  be 
corresponding  reductions  In  all  the  Interim 
rates. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  The  $8,000 
to  $10,000  bracket  of  taxable  Income  would 
be  brought  down  from  its  present  34  per- 
cent to  19  percent;  the  $16,000  to  $18,000 
bracket  from  60  to  23  percent;  the  $50,000 
to  $90,000  bracket  from  75  to  31  percent  for 
single  taxpayers. 

The  top  corporate  rate  would  be  reduced 
from  52  to  47  percent  through  annual 
reductions  of  one  jxj'nt  each  year  over  the 
6-year  span.  The  linkage  of  the  top  rates 
of  Individual  and  corporate  taxes  is  an  es- 
pecially enlightened  move,  since  85  jaercent 
of  the  total  business  population  Ls  composed 
of  unincorporated  firms.  In  fairness  they 
should  not  be  taxed  at  higher  rates  than 
corporations. 

Over  5  years,  a  reduction  of  25  percent 
would  be  made  in  the  time  during  which 
businesses  could  charge  oS  the  cost  of  de- 
preciable property.  Estate  tax  rates  would 
be  reduced  from  a  top  of  77  to  47  percent 
and  the  top  rate  of  gift  tax  from  57.75  to 
35  25  percent.  All  lower  rates  of  both  taxes 
would  be  reduced  In  proportion. 

These  bills  strike  at  the  crvix  of  the  tax 
problem  which  U  the  sharp  climb  in  the 
graduated  rates  In  the  middle-income  brack- 
ets. This  U  the  bottleneck  that  has  slowed 
the  flow  of  investment  funds,  especially  the 
risk  venture  variety,  since  our  capital  avail- 
ability  Lb  firmly  tied  to  the  rate  at  which 
savings   can   be  accumulated. 

None  can  refute  that  we  must  look  to 
the  savings,  principally  of  those  In  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  bracJcets,  for  the  venture  funds 
to  create  Jobs,  start  and  expand  businesses, 
make  products  available  at  prices  within 
reach.  Even  though  we  sometimes  forget 
or  turn  away  from  It.  every  material  need. 
every  benefit,  every  business  advance,  every 
rise  In  living  standards  has  a  comnu>n  pro- 
genitor, and  that  is  capital.  When  tax  re- 
duction U  mentioned  it  tends,  sometimes, 
to  produce  twin  fears  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans,  not  excluding  those  who  appre- 
ciate the   need  for  action. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  is  based  on 
the  apprehension  that  deficit  spending  would 
result.  The  second,  and  allied  fear,  is  for 
the  revenue  effect  of  the  reductions. 

Our  bills  have  provisions  which  completely 
dispel  both  fears. 

POTXNTIAL    FOR    BAVTNCS 

A  built-in  safeguard  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility that  the  bUls  will  cause  deficit  spend- 
ing. This  safety  valve  is  a  provision  that 
permits  postponement  of  rate  reductions  in 
any  year  in  which  an  unbalanced  budget  Is 
threatened.  Certainly  this  should  allay  the 
fears  of  even  the  most  stanch  budget 
balancers. 

As  to  the  revenue  effect,  the  authors  of 
this  legislation  believe  that  any  loos  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  Increased  revenue 
resulting  from  the  greater  economic  growth 
made  possible  by  the  unleashing  of  Invest- 
ment funds. 

This  appraisal  is  based  on  the  calculation 
that  each  1  percent  annual  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  will  produce  $1 
billion  In  additional  Federal  revenue.  As 
the  revenue  effect  of  our  bills  would  aver- 
age out  at  less  than  $3  5  billion  annually, 
or  the  equivalent  of  a  8.5-percent  rate  of 
economic  growth,  a  6-percent  average  rate 
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of  growth  over  the  next  6  years  would  not 
only  offset  the  revenue  effect  but  provide  an 
excess  of  $1  6  billion 

Over  and  above  these  benefits  Is  another 
that  could  prove  to  be  the  most  Important 
of  all 

This  is  the  postponement  feature,  which 
can  be  the  luunshing  pad  for  the  greatest 
and  most  dynamic  offensive  against  Gov- 
ernment was*.«  that  our  country  has  ever 
witnessed 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  growing  rapidly  at  the  expense  of 
economic  growth,  upon  which  it  depends  for 
revenue.  This  process  has  gone  unchecked 
because  there  has  been  no  competing  claims 


for  the  use  of  the  revenue  overlap.  Our 
bills  fill  this  void  by  setting  up  an  effective 
counterclaim 

Every  one  of  the  coxintrys  60  million 
income-tax  payers  would  be  enrolled  auto- 
matically as  a  watchdog  of  the  Treasury 
Taxpayers  are  t>ound  to  insist  that  the  Gov- 
ernment exercise  every  possible  economy 
because  their  anticipated  tax  reductions  will 
depend  upon  it. 

When  the  people  have  a  clearly  defined 
choice  between  tax  reform  and  Increased 
Federal  spending,  you  dont  need  a  crystal 
ball   to  predict  which  they  will  choose 

The  collective  weight  of  th:is  pressure  for 
economy  Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  restraining 


effect  on  the  size  of  public  expenditures  As 
a  Congressman.  I  know  that  Members  of 
both  Houses  will  be  loath  to  vote  for  appro- 
priations that  would  tip  the  scale  of 
budgetary  balance.  The  executive  branch 
should  be  Just  as  fearful. 

No  one  would  invite  the  wrath  of  taxpayers 
who  did  not  receive  tax  reductions  upon 
which  they  had  counted  The  economies 
resulting  would  in  no  way  restrict  military 
and  other  essential  expenditures. 

We  have  in  this  legislation,  then,  dual 
forces  for  impressive  and  lasting  public  bet- 
terment—  the  urgently  needed  tax-rate  re- 
form and  a  checkrein  on  Government 
spending. 


SENATE 

Wedni:si)ay,  Aprii.  12,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fiederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  for  this  hallowed  moment 
we  would  hush  our  feverish  clamor  to 
silence,  that  the  voice  of  Thy  guidance 
may  be  heiird,  as  we  face  jjerplexing 
problems  which  tie  us  so  closely  to  the 
seething  world. 

We  are  conscious  that  it  is  a  woiid 
where  tyrants  still  deal  in  fetters  and 
chains  as  they  attempt  to  shackle  the  free 
spirits  of  mim  made  in  Thy  Image.  We 
praise  Thee  for  the  multitude  in  every 
land  with  whom  we  are  joined,  who  cher- 
ish freedom  of  body  and  mind  more  than 
life  itself. 

Our  Father,  never  let  us  forget  that  it 
Is  in  earthen  vessels  that  we  have  the 
treasure  of  freedom  which  we  guard. 

Save  us,  O  Lord,  from  the  hypocrisy 
of  beholding  a  speck  in  another's  eye, 
without  being  aware  of  the  log  that  is  in 
our  own  eye. 

Grant  us  inner  discernment,  so  that 
behind  all  ^iie  facades  of  security,  priv- 
ilege, and  success  we  may  honestly  rec- 
ognize the  imp>erfect  condition  of  our  own 
lives,  even  as  Thou  dost  know  it. 

In  all  oui-  striving  to  defend  the  truth, 
preserve  in  us  the  grace  of  self-criticism, 
so  that  the  living  faith  of  the  dead  may 
not  become  the  dead  faith  of  the  hving 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer 
who  is  the  truth  and  the  light.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  10,  1{>61.  was  di-spensed  with. 


MESSAGi:S  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Message;*  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  J. 
Collins. 

S.298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H 
Pendell; 

S.  900.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  260th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  tf  Motile,  Ala.; 

S.  1295.  An  act  to  authorl;se  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1297.  An  act  to  authorla;  the  pajrment 
of  per  diem  to  members  of  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  at  the  same  rate  that  is 
authorized  for  other  persons  serving  the 
Federal  Government  without  compensation; 
and 

S  1298.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  revoke  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du    Flambeau    Reservation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,     announced     that    the 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  ur.animous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  fiom  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Graham  A.  Martin,  of  Florida,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica to  the  16th  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Bconomlc  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Leland  J.  Haworth.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

By  Mr  McNAMAR.^,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

Gerald  A  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Harold  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Reseaixh  and  Engi- 
neering . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomuiation  is  confirmed. 


THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  Scott  Imirie.  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


THE  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
fortjiwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


I 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated- 

RXPOETS  ON  MlLJTAKT  PeOCTJREMIN  T  ACTIONS 
rOS  EXPKEIMKNT&L,   DXYCOPMENTAL,  OE  RX- 

SKAXCH  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pvirsuant  to  law.  reports  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
relating  to  military  procurement  actions  for 
experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work,  covering  the  period  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1960  (with  accompajiylng  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repoet  on  Number  ov  OmcERS  Assigned  to 
Peemament  Duty  at  the  Seat  or  Govern- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that, 
as  of  March  31,  1961,  there  was  an  aggregate 
of  2,310  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  executive  elenaent  of  the 
Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Construction  Contracts  Awaed- 
ed  bt  the  alb  foece  without  foemal 
Advertisino 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  that  Department  without  formal 
advertising,  for  the  period  July  1.  1960. 
through  December  31,  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Prime  Contract  Awards  to  Small  and 
Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  Arms,  for  the 
period  July  1960-January  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Motor   Vehicle   Indemnification   Fuwd   Act 
OP  THE  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
mote safe  driving,  to  eliminate  the  reckless 
and  flnanclally»lrresponslble  driver  from  the 
highways,  to  provide  for  the  indemnification 
of  certain  persons  suffering  injury  or  loss 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  motor  ve- 
\  hides  by  uninsured  motorists,  and  for  other 
purposes  iwith  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment    of    Section    7652(b)(3)(A)    of 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  7652(b) 
(3)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  or  U.S.  Information  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  DC  ,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Agency, 
for  the  period  July  1  to  December  31,  1960 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Addition  to  and  Exclusion  of  Certain  Lands 
IN  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the   Interior,    transmitting   a  draft    oX   pro- 


posed legislation  to  add  federally  owned 
lands  to,  and  excliide  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Ut&h.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  fo  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Inclusion  or  Ackia  Battleground  National 
Monument.  Miss.,  and  Meriwether  Lewis 
National  Monument,  Tenn.,  in  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  include  Ackla  Battleground 
National  Monument.  Miss.,  and  Meriwether 
Lewis  National  Monument,  Tenn..  In  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  and  to  provide 
appropriate  designations  for  them,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Communications  Act  or 
1934.    Relating    to    Contlict-ot-Ihterebt 

PaovLsioNS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cability of  the  conflict-of-interest  provisions 
to  persons  serving  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  unit  of  the  National 
Defense  Executive  Reserve  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Violations  of  Regulations  of  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  the  Common 
Carrier  and  Safety  and  Special  Fields 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Imposition  of  forfeitures  for  certain  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in  the 
common  carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report    or    Atlantic    States    Marine    Fish- 
eries Commis.sion 

A  letter  from  the  secretary- treasurer, 
Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  commission,  dated 
March  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report;; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Report     on     Award     or     Young     American 
Medals  for  Bravery 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  award  of 
Young  American  Medals  for  Bravery  for  1959; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Venue  Requirements  in 
Certain  Suits 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  venue  requirements  In  suits  to 
recover  for  frauds  committed  against  the 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
STATES  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationalization  Service,  Dejjartment 
of  Justice,  pursiiant  to  law,  copies  of  orders 
entered  granting  temp>orary  admission  Into 
the  United  States  of  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Clartfication  or  Classification  Act  or  1949, 
Relating  to  Basic  Compensation  op-Cer- 
tatn  omcers  oe  employees 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    U.S.    ClvU 

Service  Commission,  transmitting  s  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  23,  1968,  an  act  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  section  607  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  or  employees  in  cases  Involving  down- 
grading actions  (With  an  accompanying 
paper) .  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

Amendment  or  Disability  Retirement  Pro- 
visions or  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  disability 
retirement  proytslons  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Amendment  or   Section    4   or   Government 
Employees  Training  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U-8.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  traasmttting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Government  Employees  Training  .^ct.  tis 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of   Wisconsin;    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

"Joint  Resolutton  51 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

enact  legislation  providing  Federal  :v,d  to 

distressed  areas 

"Whereas  northern  Wisconsin  has  long 
been  suffering  from  a  chronically  distressed 
economic  condition;  and 

"Whereas  hearings  held  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Oaylurd  A.  Nelson, 
have  disclosed  that  unemployment  has 
reached  the  high  level  of  18  percent  of  the 
employable  population  of  Ashland  County 
and  12  percent  of  the  employable  population 
of  Douglas  County;  and 

"Whereas  after  full  consideration  of  the 
situation  all  Indications  are  that  there  can 
be  no  substantial  economic  improvement  In 
this  area  without  outside  aid:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  awembljr 
concurring) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  Senate  bill  1.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  or  llks 
or  similar  legislation  providing  Federal  aid 
for  economically  distressed  areas  of  the 
United  States;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"House  Memorial  8 

"A  memorial  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  legislation  pro- 
viding benefits  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I 

"To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

"YoiiT  memorialist  re8i>ectfully  repre- 
sents: 

"Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  finest  citizens  served  the  cause 
of  democracy  during  the  period  of  World 
War  I;  and 
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"Whereas  there  are  a  large  number  of 
these  veterans  who  have  now  reached  Uie 
age  and  circumstances  In  which  they  are  no 
longer  self -supporting,  as  well  as  suffering 
illnesses  and  Infirmities  aggravated  by  this 
honorable  service  to  their  country:  Now. 
therefore,  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
BepresentatUes  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays : 

"1.  That  tlie  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  predica- 
ment of  the  "eterans  of  World  War  I  and  do. 
therefore,  give  favorable  consideration  to 
legislation  providing  benefits  to  the  aged,  ill, 
and  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  In  the 
form  of  pen* ions  or  any  other  means  which 
will   provide  the  relief  so  vitally  needed 

"2.  The  Hcnorable  Wesley  Bolln,  secretary 
of  state  of  yu-lzona.  is  directed  to  transmit 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  of  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Director  of  'he  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Oommlttee  en  Veterans'  Affairs  and  to  each 
Member  of  (Xingress  representing  the  State 
of  Arizona." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  at  Cclorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  11 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of    the   United    States    to    take    no    action 
limiting    the    application    of    State    retail 
sales  and  ^ise  tax  laws 

"Whereas  certain  proposals  have  been 
made  to  tho  Congress  of  the  United  States 
limiting  application  to  foreign  sellers  of 
State  sales  and  use  tax  laws  or  exempting 
foreign  sellers  from  such  laws,  which  pro- 
posals Include  HJl  1148,  H.R  2557,  H.R  3056. 
HR    3278,  S    681,  and  S    3549:  and 

"Whereas  retail  sales  and  use  taxes  have 
been  an  lnt<!gral  part  of  the  means  of  financ- 
ing State  government  In  Colorado  since  1936, 
because  of  ihelr  productivity,  simlpUclty  of 
administration,  and  flexibility  in  meeting 
growing  revenue  requirements;  and 

"Whereas  the  practical  point  of  emphasis 
on  any  sale  is  the  point  where  the  sale  Is 
solicited  aiid  consummated  and  not  at  a 
p>olnt  where  mechanical  acts  of  processing 
sales  are  performed;  and 

"Whereas  Colorado  retail  sales  and  use  tax 
laws,  as  enacted,  administered,  and  enforced, 
apply  equally  to  all  sales,  sellers,  and  con- 
sumers within  Colorado,  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  location,  source  of  supply,  or 
status  as  a  foreign  seller  or  a  domestic  seller, 
and  Impose  no  burden  on  Interstate  com- 
merce; and 

"Wherea*  by  utilization  of  modern,  rapid 
transportation  of  persons  and  property,  and 
modern  fait  cc»nmunlcations.  It  Is  now  a 
conunon  practice  for  sellers  and  suppliers  to 
operate  from  a  single  office  large  sales  forces 
In  many  States  In  direct  comi>etlllon  with 
local  sellers,  supported  by  extensive  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  campaigns,  and 
to  fill  ordeis  solicited  by  such  salesmen  from 
a  distant  supply  point  and  provide  repair 
parts  and  service  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as 
from  a  local   warehouse;    and 

"Whereas  foreign  sellers  are  not  subject  to 
the  ad  valorem  and  other  taxes  Imposed  on 
local  sellers,  reduce  by  the  amount  of  their 
sales  the  flow  of  money  In  the  local  market, 
and  are  free  to  move  In  and  out  of  the  local 
market,  while  local  sellers  bear  the  tax 
burden  of  the  market,  provide  employment, 
and  Increase  the  flow  of  money  In  the  local 
market,  and  are  Integrated  into  the  local 
community;   and 

"Whereas  exemption  of  foreign  sellers  so- 
liciting sales  within  the  borders  of  Colorado 
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would  discriminate  against  sellers  within 
Colorado,  produce  xinfair  oomp)etlUve  ad- 
vantages favoring  out-ol-State  sellers,  ap- 
preciably reduce  revenues  to  the  State  of 
Colorado,  shift  a  greater  portion  <rf  the  tax 
burden  to  other  taxpayers.  Introduce  expen- 
sive administration  and  enforcement  prob- 
lems, and  would  be  detrimental  to  business 
activity  within  Colorado:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  43d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concuring  herein). 
That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  hereby  memorializes  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  take  no  action  limiting  the  applica- 
tion of  State  retail  sales  and  use  tax  laws  as 
to  out-of-state  sellers;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  tne  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"To  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House    of    Representativits.    and    to    the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  Assem- 
bled: 
"Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress,  legislation 
designated  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  to 
authorize   the   construction   of  a   hotel    and 
other  related  facilities  for  the  overnight  care 
and    accommodation    of    visitors    to    Mount 
Ranler  National  Park,  the  financing  of  such 
construction  to   be   one-half   by  the  United 
States  and  one-half  by  donated  funds,  the 
title  to  such  hotel  facilities  to  be  vested  in 
the  United  States  with  the  pDwer  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  private  concessionaires  for  operation  of 
such   hotel   and   related   facilities;    and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  Is  vitally 
concerned  in  making  the  scenic  grandeur  and 
the  many  other  tourist  attractions  of  this 
park  more  accessible  and  available  to  all 
persons  visiting  this  area;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated an  urgent  need  for  additional  facili- 
ties within  the  area  of  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  extremely  desirable  that 
this  State  shall  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  and  aid  the  financing  of  this  pro- 
posed construction  of  hotel  and  related 
facilities,  and  to  attract  private  capital  for 
this  project:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  pass  the  legislation  embodied  in  Sen- 
ate Jomt  Resolution  13  to  the  end  that  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  enter  Into  negotiations  In 
order  that  the  extent  of  participation  by 
each  agency  of  Government  be  established; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Washington." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Whereas  in  this  age  when  mankind  has 
acquired  the  capacity  to  completely  destroy 
Itself  by  chemical,  biological,  and  radiologi- 
cal warfare  and  is  faced  with  extreme  world 
tensions,  human  misery,  suffering,  misun- 
derstanding  and   bloodshed,    the   East- West 


Center  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  shines  as 
a  torch  of  hope  for  world  peace  and  better 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
East  and  West;  and 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  foresight  and 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  Honorable  Ltkdon  B. 
Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  former  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  East-West  Center  was  estab- 
lished In  tlawaii  and  the  great  responsibility 
and  opp>ortimlty  to  help  humanity  in  Its 
fight  for  world  peace  and  understanding 
were  given  to  the  people  of  Hawaii:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  tht  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  {general  session  of  1961).  That  this 
body  hereby  respectfully  requests  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  to 
name  the  administration  building  of  the 
East -West  Center  after  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  his  efforts  and  foresight  which 
led  to  tiie  establishment  of  the  East-West 
Center  at  the  University  of  Hawaii;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  rerolutlon 
be  delivered  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  Dr.  Laurence  H.  Snyder, 
president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii:  and 
each  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  ordered  to  He 
on  the  table : 

"Whereas  E2vls  Presley  staged  a  one-man 
show  before  5.(XK)  cheering  and  grateful  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  on  Saturday,  March  25,  1961, 
at  the  Bloch  Arena;  and 

"Whereas  it  was  a  complete  sellout  and 
the  biggest  single  gate  in  the  history  of  show 
business  In  Hawaii;  and 

•  Whereas  Elvis  Presley  gave  out  his  tal- 
ents and  services  to  help  raise  funds  for 
the  U.S.S.  Arizorui  Memorial  Fund;  and 

"Whereas  the  show  raised  more  than  $52- 
000  for  the  V.SS.  Arizona  Memorial  Fund; 
and 

"Whereas  Col.  Tom  Parker.  Elvis  Presley's' 
manager,  deserves  every  bit  of  the  credit 
and  appreciation  for  making  the  benefit  per- 
formance a  great  success:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
first  State  legislature  (general  session  1961), 
That  It  express  Its  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion to  El^-is  Presley  and  Col.  Tom  Parker 
on  behalf  of  all  Hawaii  for  their  services 
In  helping  to  raise  the  funds  needed  for  the 
U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial;  be  It  f\irther 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Elvis  Presley  and 
Col.  Tom  Parker." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Philippine 
Scouts  Association,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  House  bill  1133,  relative  to  equaliza- 
tion of  pay  for  the  Philippine  Scouts.  UJS. 
Army  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sonoma  Val- 
ley Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sonoma,  Calif., 
favoring  the  recognition  of  the  services  of 
the  late  Col.  Agoston  Haraszthy.  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
California;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


ARAB  BOYCOTT  AND  BLOCKADE- 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
NEW    YORK    LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans and  U.S.  commercial  firms  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  ttie  Middle  East  situa- 
tion as  a  consequence  of  Ai'ab  League 
boycotts  and  blockades.    The  situauon 
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calls  for  an  unrelenting  and  vigorous 
course  of  action  by  the  administration 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  practices 
against  our  citizens  by  other  nations 
based  on  race  and  religion.  Recognizing 
that  the  problem  goes  far  beyond  the 
immediate  differences  between  the  Near 
East  Arab  States  and  Israel,  the  Congress 
has  gone  on  record  in  support  of  this 
policy.  Hesitation  or  inaction  could 
very  well  be  regarded  by  the  Arab  States 
respKjnsible  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
indecision  on  the  part  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

I  hail  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  131  as  adopted  in  the  senate  on 
March  24  and  concurred  in  by  the  assem- 
bly on  March  25,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCTTRRENT    RESOLUTION    131 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  t^.e  United  States  to 
take  steps  to  discourage  and  nullify  the 
effects  of  trade  restrictions,  blockades 
and  boycotts  by  *^he  nations  comprising 
the  Arab  League  against  American  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith  and  against  American 
companies  controlled  or  managed  by  such 
citizens 

Whereas  Arab  nations,  including  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  Libya, 
Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco,  functioning 
as  the  Arab  League,  have  been  conducting  a 
boycott  of  American  citizens,  business,  and 
Industry:  and 

Whereas  the  Arab  League  has  blacklisted 
all  American  ships  which  have  touched  at 
Israeli  ports  of  call;  and 

Whereas  American  Arms  doing  business 
with  Israel  are  cut  off  from  trade  with  Arab 
countries;    and 

Whereas  most  American  companies  con- 
trolled or  managed,  partially  or  wholly,  by 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not  per- 
mitted to  establlsn  commercial  relationships 
with  countries  t>'at  are  members  of  the  Arab 
Leag:ue:  and 

Whereas  American  servicemen  and  Armed 
Forces  employees  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not 
permitted  to  nerve  at  the  Dhahran  Alrbase 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  and 

Whereas  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  are  generally  not  permitted  to  dis- 
embark on  Arab  soil,  by  land,  sea,  or  air;  and 
Whereas  approximately  500  American 
business  firms  during  1960  received  warn- 
ings through  the  United  States  malls  from 
Arab  boycott  ofBcers  in  Damascus  and 
Kuwait  that  If  Americans  have  commercial 
dealings  with  Israel,  they  must  forgo  doing 
business  with  Arab  countries;  and 

Whereas  Individual  Hollywood  motion  pic- 
ture stars  have  also  been  blacklisted;  and 

Whereas  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  are  generally  excluded  from  private 
empl03mient  In  any  capacity  In  any  Arab 
owned  or  controlled  company;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Navy  reserves  the  option 
to  cancel  the  charter  of  any  vessel  carrying 
Navy  cargo.  If  any  Arab  country  refuses  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  load  or  unload  cargo, 
because  the  ship's  charterers  or  owners  have 
previously  done  business  with  Israel;  and 
Whereas  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlciilture.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  U.S.  Navy,  contracts 
for  the  shipment  of  US.  surplus  wheat  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  provide  that  the 
vessel  may  not  have  traded  at  Israeli  pxjrts; 
and 


Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  platform  of 
1960  pledged  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  to  travel,  to  pursue  lawful 
trade,  and  to  engage  in  other  lawful  activi- 
ties abroad  without  distinction  as  to  race 
or  religion;  and  has  further  pledged  to  op- 
pose any  international  agreement  or  treaty 
which  by  Us  terms  or  practices  discriminate 
against  American  citizens  on  grounds  of 
race  or  religion;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  platform 
of  1960  pledged  to  seek  an  end  to  transmit 
and  trade  restrictions,  blockades  and  black- 
lists, and  further  pledged  to  secure  freedom 
of  navigation  on  International  waterways 
and  the  cessation  of  discrimination  against 
Americans  on  the  basis  of  religion  beliefs: 
Now,   therefore,  be   it 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
the  Department  of  State  be  and  Is  hereby 
respectfully  memorialized  (a)  to  take  a  firm 
position  against  Arab  Interference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  American  citizens 
and  businessmen; 

( b »  to  abstain  from  any  cooperation  with 
Arab  League  boycott  activities  and   policies; 

(c)  to  resist  any  efforts  by  Arab  nations 
to  maintain  or  widen  Its  boycott  activities 
in  the  United  states;  and 

(d)  to  exert  all  possible  efforts  and  utilize 
Its  resources  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  spirit 
and  purpoces  of  this  resolution,  and  it  is 
further 

Resolved  (t/  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  duly  elected  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  that  the  latter  be  urged 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
By  order  of  the  senate. 

WnxiAM  S  Kino, 

Acting/  Secretary. 
In  assembly.  March  25,  1961,  concurred  in 
without'  amendments. 

Ansley  B  Borkowski, 

Clerk 


the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  National  District  Attorneys' 
Association,  at  Its  annual  meeting  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis  ( 1959) ,  and  at  Its  annual  meet- 
ing In  Boston,  Mass.  (1960).  by  resolution, 
urged  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  permit  the 
enactment  by  States  of  legislation  concern- 
ing the  Interception  of  telephonic  communi- 
cations under  proper  safeguards;  and 

Whereas  two  bills.  Senate  bill  3340  and 
House  bill  11589.  concerning  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  were  introduced  before 
the  86th  Congress,  and  that  Senate  bill  1088 
(similar  to  Senate  bill  3340)  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  present  87th  Congress:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  District  At- 
torneys' Association  does  hereby  reaffirm  lu 
stand  on  this  Important  matter,  and  urges 
upon  its  membership  the  support  of  such 
measures,  through  contact  with  their  own 
Congressmen  or  Senators,  and  by  such  other 
means  which  may  be  appropriate. 

Dated  thU  11th  day  of  March  1961.  at 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

National  District  Attorneys 

asbociation, 
Patrick    Brennan,    President 

Attest ;  * 

Harry  Ackermam, 

Acting  Secretary. 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS  REAFFIRM 
SUPPORT  FOR  WIRETAPPING  UN- 
DER PROPER  SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
recent  midv.  inter  conference  held  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  the  National  District  At- 
torneys' Association  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  its  stand  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  to  per- 
mit State  wiretapping  under  proper  safe- 
guards. The  resolution  specifically  en- 
dorses S.  1086,  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  to  permit  State  wiretapping 
under  court  supervision. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary last  year  favorably  reported  an  al- 
most Identical  bill  to  the  Senate.  It  is 
regrettable  that  this  bill  was  never  mo- 
tioned up  for  consideration  and  was  al- 
lowed to  die  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
when  the  86th  Congress  adjourned. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  as 
compelling  as  ever  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  permit  another  session  to  go  by 
without  acting  to  remedy  this  very  seri- 
ous law  enforcement  gap. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  following  my  remarks  in  the 
flECORD  and  that  the  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


FLOOD    CONTROL    STUDY    OF    MIL- 
WAUKEE RIVER— RESOLUTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  resolution  from  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Board  of  Supervisors  pe- 
titioning the  Congress  for  funds  so  that 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  can  make 
a  flood  control  study  of  the  Milwaukee 
River.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  funds  for  a  U3 
Corps  of  Engineers  survey  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  cost  of  constructing  a  diver- 
sion channel  from  the  Milwaukee  River 
near  SaukvUle,  Wis.,  to  Lake  Michigan  as 
a  flood  control  project 
Whereas  the  Milwaukee  River  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  periodically  causes  severe  flood 
damage  within  its  drainage  basin;   and 

Whereas  it  Is  believed  that  the  most  prac- 
tical method  of  preventing  or  alleviating 
such  damage  Is  to  construct  a  diversion  chan- 
nel from  said  river  near  SaukvUle,  WU.,  east 
to  Lake  Michigan;    and 

Whereas  It  is  necessary  that  such  project 
be  studied  by  the  US  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  such  study  will  require  a  sjjeclftc  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  defray  the  cost  there- 
of :    Tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Milwaukee  County.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  is  hereby 
petitioned  to  provide  sulBclent  funds  (esti- 
mated to  be  $70,000)  for  and  to  direct  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  definitive 
study  and  rep)ort  as  to  the  feasibility,  de- 
sirability and  cost  of  constructing  such  di- 
version channel;    and   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  county  clerk  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington.  DC  ,  and  to  the 
U.S.    Senators   from    Wisconsin   and    to   the 
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Congressmen  from  Wisconsin  from  ttie  Sec- 
ond, Pourtli.  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Wisconsin 
Districts. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARJDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1961— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(3.  REPT.  NO.  145) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  honor  of  submitting — on  behalf 
of  the  Coinmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare — the  committee  report  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill. 

The  committee  has  reported  H.R. 
3935 — the  House-pas.sed  bill — with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  bill  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
measure  which  we  passed  in  the  Senate 
In  August  of  last  year. 

It  is  substantially  similar  to  the  meas- 
ures recommended  to  this  Congress  by 
the  President  and  which  has  his  whole- 
hearted endorsement  and  support. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  lead- 
ership that  we  will  begin  debate  on  this 
bill  on  Thursday. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation 
about  our  committee  procedures. 

The  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  was  most 
cooperative  in  our  committee  delibera- 
tions. 

In  the  interest  of  expediting  the  bill, 
he  withheld  amendments  he  wished  to 
offer  so  that  we  might  obtain  speedy 
commltt^H*  approval  of  the  bill. 

It  was  clearly  understood  that  he 
would  offer  these  amendments  on  the 
floor  during  the  coming  debate. 

I  am  hoijeful  that  there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt to  criticize  his  amendments  on 
the  teclmical  basis  that  they  were  not 
offered  to  the  committee. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  wu,h  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATEF  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  fMr.  DirksenI. 

The  Vict  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  and  a  brief  summary  of  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
HJR  3935 

To  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for 
employees  of  large  enterprises  engaged  In 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers enga{;ed  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  Act  to 
$1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  a3semt>led.  That  this 
act  may  he  clt«d  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961." 

DDTNTTIOIVS 

Sbc  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  8  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  of  1938,  as 
amended,  defining  the  term  "wage,"  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  the  cost  of  board,  lodging, 
or  other  faculties  shall  not  !»  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to  the 
extent  It  Is  excluded  there:rrom  under  the 
terms  of  a  bona  fide  coUectlve-bargalnlng 
agreement  applicable  to  the  particular  em- 
ployee: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  determine  the  fair  value  of 
such  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  for  de- 
fined classes  of  employees:  and  In  defined 
areas,  based  on  average  cost  to  the  employer 
or  to  groups  of  employers  similarly  situated, 
or  average  value  to  groups  of  employees,  or 
other  appropriate  measures  of  fair  value. 
Such  evaluations,  where  applicable  and  per- 
tinent, shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  actual  meas- 
ure of  cost  In  determining  the  wage  paid  to 
any  employee." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(p)  "American  vessel'  includes  any  vessel 
which  is  documented  or  numbered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(q)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(r)  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  (either  through  unified  op- 
eration or  common  control)  by  any  jierson 
or  persons  for  a  common  business  purpose, 
and  includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed iB  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units  Including  departments  of  an  estab- 
lishment operated  through  leasing  arrange- 
ments, but  shall  not  include  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  for  such  enterprise  by 
an  Independent  contractor;  Provided,  That, 
within  the  meaning  of  thl5  subsection,  a  local 
retail  or  service  establishment  which  is  un- 
der Independent  ownership  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  so  operated  or  controlled  as 
to  be  other  than  a  separate  and  distinct  en- 
terprise by  reason  of  any  arrangement,  which 
include?,  but  is  not  necessarily  limited  to, 
an  agreement,  (1)  that  it  wUl  sell,  or  sell 
only,  certain  goods  specified  by  a  particular 
manufactiu-er.  distributor,  or  advertiser,  or 
(2)  that  It  wlU  Join  with  other  such  local 
establishments  In  the  same  Industry  for  the 
purpKJse  of  collective  purchasing,  or  (3)  that 
it  win  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the 
goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  or  advertiser  within  a 
specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
It  occupies  premises  leased  to  It  by  a  person 
who  also  leases  premises  to  other  retaU  or 
service  establishments. 

"(s)  "Enterprise  engaged  In  commrce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce'  means 
any  of  the  following  In  the  activities  of  which 
employees  are  so  engaged.  Including  em- 
ployees handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  work- 
ing on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In  or 
produced  for  commerce  by  any  person: 

"(1)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  retail  or  service  establishments  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enter prlfe  Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retaU  level 
which  are  separately  stated  and  If  such 
enterprise  purchases  or  receives  goods  for 
resale  that  move  or  have  moved  across  State 
lines  (not  in  deliveries  from  the  reselling 
establishment)  which  amount  In  total  an- 
nual volume  to  $260,000  or  more; 

"'(2)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  establishments  engaged  in  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics 
If  the  annual  gross  v-olume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise    U   not    less   than    $1,000,000,    ex- 


clusive   of   excise    taxes    at   the    retaU    level 
which  are  separately  stated; 

"(3)  any  such  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  operating  a  street, 
suburl>an  or  intenirban  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier; 

"(4)  any  establishment  of  any  such  enter- 
prise, except  establishments  and  enterprises 
referrctd  to  in  other  paragraphs  of  this  sub- 
section, which  has  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  If  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  is  not  less  than 
$1,000,000; 

"(5)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction, or  both.  If  the  annual  gross  volume 
from  the  business  of  such  enterprise  is  not 
less  than  $350,000; 

"(6 1  any  gasoline  service  establishment  it 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
establishment  is  not  less  than  $250,000,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated: 

"Provided,  That  an  establishment  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  a  part  of  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  the  sales  of  such 
establishment  sliall  not  be  included  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.  If  the  only  em- 
ployees of  such  establishment  are  the  owner 
thereof  or  persons  standing  In  the  relation- 
ship of  parent,  spouse,  or  chUd  of  such 
owner." 

INVESTTGATIONS  OF  EFTECTS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
FOREIGN  COMPrrmON 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  in  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  In 
United  States  markets  or  In  markets  abroad, 
or  both,  has  resulted  or  Is  likely  to  result, 
in  increased  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  he  shall  undertake  an  li^vestlgatlon 
to  gain  full  Information  with  respect  to  the 
matter.  If  he  determines  such  Increased 
unemployment  has  In  fact  resulted,  or  Is  in 
fact  likely  to  result,  from  such  competition, 
he  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
his  findings  and  determinations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress:  Provided, 
That  he  may  also  Include  in  euch  report 
Information  on  the  Increased  employment 
resulting  from  additional  exports  In  any 
Industry  under  this  Act  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  pertinent  to  such   report." 

SPECIAL      INDUSTEY      COMMITTKES      rOB     PtnOlTO 
XICO    AND    THE    ViaCIN     ISLANDS 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"production  of  goods  for  commerce""  wher- 
ever they  appear,  the  following:  "or  employed 
in  any  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce". 

MINIMUM    WAGES 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"who"  In  the  portion  thereof  preceding 
paragraph  (1),  the  words  "in  any  work- 
week". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  such 
Act  ts  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961,  and  not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  there- 
after, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section." 

( 3 )  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 3 )  of 
section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  if  such  employee  is  employed  In 
American  Samoa,  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
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provided  by  this  subsection  or  sxibsectlon 
(b),  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  a  special 
Industry  committee  or  committees  which  he 
shall  appoint  In  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  appli- 
cable to  the  special  Industry  committees 
provided  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time 
to  time." 

(b)   Subsection    ibt    of   section   6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  who  in  any  workweeli  (1)  Is 
employed  in  an  enterprise  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
conunerce.  as  defined  in  section  3(s).  (1), 
(2) ,  (3) .  or  (5)  or  by  an  establishment  de- 
scribed in  section  3(S)  (4)  or  (6).  and  who. 
except  for  the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  would  not 
be  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  or 
(11)  is  brought  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  by  the  amendments  made  to  section 
13(a)  of  this  Act  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961,  wages  at  rates — 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments;  not  less  than  $1.05  an  hour 
during  the  second  year  from  such  date:  not 
less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  third  year 
from  such  date:  and  not  less  than  the  rate 
effective  under  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection 
(a)  thereafter: 

"(2)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel,  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  will  provide  to  the  employee, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment, 
wages  equal  to  compensation  at  the  hourly 
rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section for  all  hours  during  such  period 
when  he  was  actually  on  duty  (including 
periods  aboard  ship  when  the  employee  was 
on  watch  or  was.  at  the  direction  of  a  su- 
perior officer,  performing  work  or  standing 
by.  but  not  Including  off-duty  periods  which 
are  provided  pursuant  to  the  employment 
agreement) ." 

(C)  Subsection  (c>  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only 
for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee 
Is  covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or 
hereafter  Issued  by  the  Secretary  ptirsuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special  Indiis- 
try  committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
5:  Provided.  That  (1)  the  following  rates 
shall  apply  to  any  such  employee  to  whom 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
would  otherwise  apply : 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961, 
Increased  by  15  per  centum,  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  in  a  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C».  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
such  employee  theretofore  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
a  special  Industry  committee  appointed  un- 
der section  5.  whichever  Is  later. 

"(B)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
not  less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (A),  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective 


date   of   the    Pair   Labor    Standards   Amend- 
ments of  1961.  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are 
superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  in 
a  wage   order   issued   by   the   Secretary    pur- 
suant to   the  recommendations   of   a  review 
committee  appointed  under  paragraph    (C). 
"(C)    Any  employer,  or  group  of   employ- 
ers, employing  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  an  industry  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  In  writ- 
ing for  the   appointment  of   a  review  com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or 
rates  to  be  paid  such  employees  in   lieu  of 
the  rate  or  rates  provided  by  paragraph   (A) 
or   (B).     Any  such  application  with  respect 
to  any  rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  para- 
graph   (A)    shall  be   filed   within  sixty   days 
following   the   enactment   of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards    Amendments    of    1961    and    any 
such    application    with    respect    to   any   rate 
or  rates  provided  for  under   paragraph    (B) 
shall   be   filed   not  more   than  one  hundred 
and   twenty    days    and    not    less   than    sixty 
days  prior  to   the  effective  date  of   the   ap- 
plicable rate  or  rates  under  paragraph   (B). 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  consider  such 
application  and  may  appoint  a  review  com- 
mittee if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  financial  and  other  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  application,  that  com- 
pliance   with    any    applicable    rate    or    ratee 
prescribed    by    paragraph    (A)    or    (B)    will 
substantially    curtail    employment    In    such 
Industry.    The  Secretary's  decision  upon  any 
such  application   shall  be  final.     Any   wage 
order   Issued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
this  paragraph  shall  take  effect  on  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  provided  In  paragraph 
(  A )  or  I B ) . 

"(D)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  review  committee  prior  to  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A) 
or  (B).  the  applicable  percentage  Increase 
provided  by  any  such  paragraph  shall  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  prescribed 
therein,  except  with  respect  to  the  employees 
of  an  employer  who  filed  an  application 
xmder  paragraph  (C)  and  who  files  with  the 
Secretary  an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for 
payment  to  his  employees  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  compensate  such  employees  for 
the  difference  between  the  wages  they  ac- 
tually receive  and  the  wages  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  this  subsection.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  be  empowered  to  enforce  such 
undertaking  and  any  sums  recovered  by  him 
shall  be  held  In  a  special  deposit  account 
and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the  Secretary, 
directly  to  the  employee  or  employees  af- 
fected. Any  such  sum  not  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee because  of  Inability  to  do  so  within 
a  period  of  three  years  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (b)  would  otherwise  apply, 
the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  appoint  a  special 
Industry  committee  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  prescribed  by  section  8,  not  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  rate  provided  by 
subsection  (b),  to  be  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee m  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  subsection  (b) .  The  rate  or  rates  recom- 
mended by  the  special  Industry  committee 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee upon  the  effective  date  of  the  wage 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  recommenda- 
tion but  not  before  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  Of  1961. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8,  relating  to  special  Industry  commit- 


tees, shall  be  applicable  to  review  committees 
appointed  under  this  subsection.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  review  committee  shall  be 
In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special 
Industry  committee  required  to  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8.  except  that  no  special  Industry 
committee  shall  hold  any  hearing  within  one 
year  after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  for 
such  Industry  shall  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  review  committee  to  be 
paid  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (A*  or  (B)  The  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  In  effect  only  for  so  long  as  and 
insofar  as  such  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
have  not  been  superseded  by  a  wage  order 
fixing  a  higher  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
(but  not  In  excess  of  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  or  subsection 
(b)  )  hereafter  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
Industry  committee  " 

MAXIMUM    HOims 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  U  amended  by  designating  such 
subsection  as  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "who"  the  words  "In  any 
workweek",  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and"  In  lieu  thereof  and 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  (2)  : 

"(3)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  In  any  workweek  (l)  is 
employed  In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, as  defined  In  section  3(b)(1).  (2». 
or  (6),  or  by  any  establishment  described  In 
section  3(s)(4).  and  who.  except  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961,  would  not  be  within 
the  purview  of  this  subsection,  or  (11)  Is 
brought  within  the  purview  of  this  subsec- 
tion by  the  amendments  made  to  section  13 
of  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  — 

"(A)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty - 
four  hours  during  the  second  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961. 

"(B)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hours  during  the  third  year  from  such 
date. 

"(C)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  third  year 
from  such  date. 

unless  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the  hours 
above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  Is  employed." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  excess  of 
forty  hours  In  the  workweek"  In  paragraph 
(2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  excess  of  the  maximum  workweek 
'applicable  to  such  employee  under  sub- 
section  (a)". 

(c)  Subsection  (o  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  sub- 
section designation  "(c)"  the  paragraph 
designation  "(1)".  by  Inserting  after  the 
semicolon  the  paragraph  designation  "(2)  '. 
and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following;  "except  that  In  any  such 
place  of  employment  In  which  both  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  apply  to  employees,  the  number 
of  exempt  workweeks  shall  not  exceed  ten 
In  any  calendar  year  under  each  such 
clause." 

(d)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "forty  In  a  workweek"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following;  "In  excess  of  the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)". 


(e)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "forty  hours"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  maximum  work- 
week applicable  to  such  employee  under 
subsection  (a)". 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "forty 
hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)",  (2)  by  striking 
out  "section  6(a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6 
(whichever  may  be  applicable)",  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  "forty  In  any"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  maximum". 

(g)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty  hours" 
both  times  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee  under 
such  subsection" 

(h)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the  applicable 
workweek  specified  therein.  If  ( 1 )  the  regu- 
lar rate  of  pay  of  such  employee  is  In  excess 
of  one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  applicable  to  him  under  section 
6,  and  (2)  more  than  half  his  compensation 
for  a  representative  period  (not  less  than 
one  month)  represents  commissions  on 
goods  or  services  ' 

WAGE    ORDEaS    IN    PtT^EBTO    SICO    AND    THX    VIXGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec  7  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"Industries '  where  It  appears  In  the  first 
sentence  the  words  "or  enterprises";  and  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "production  of 
goods  for  conunerce"  where  they  appear  In 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "or  in 
any  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce". 

CHILD    LABOR    PROVISIONS 

Sec  8  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  "or  In  any  enterprise  engaged 
In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sbc.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to^ 

"( 1 )  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  or  professional  ca- 
pacity, or  In  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
man ( as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited 
from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  except  that  an 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  employee  employed  in  a  bona  fide  execu- 
tive or  administrative  capacity  because  of 
the  number  of  hours  In  his  workweek  which 
he  devotes  to  activities  not  directly  or  closely 
related  to  the  performance  of  executive  or 
administrative  activities.  If  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  his  hours  worked  In  the  workweek 
are  devoted  to  such  activities) ;   or 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located.  If  such  establishment — 

"(I)  is  not  In  an  enterp»lse  described  in 
section  3(s) .  or 

"(II)  is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  is  a  hotel, 
motel,  restaurant,  motion  picture  theater,  or 


an  amusement  or  recreational  establishment 
that  operates  on  a  seasonal  basis,  cm- 

"(lU)  is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  is  a  hos- 
pital, or  an  institution  which  Is  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged, 
the  mentally  111  or  defective,  residing  on  the 
premises  of  such  Institution,  or  a  school  for 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  or  gifted 
children,  or 

"(iv)  is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  has 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retAll  level  which  are 
separately  stated)  which  Is  less  than  $250 .0(X). 
A  retail  or  service  establishment'  shall  mean 
an  establishment  75  per  centum  of  whose 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or 
services  (or  of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and  Is 
recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  in  the 
particular  industry;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  estab- 
lishment (except  an  establishment  In  an 
enterprise  described  In  section  3(8)  (2) )  en- 
gaged In  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing 
clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  which  establishment's  annual  dollar  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  such  services  Is  made  within 
the  State  In  which  the  establishment  Is  lo- 
cated: Provided,  That  76  per  centum  of  such 
establishment's  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  such  services  Is  made  to  customers  who 
are  not  engaged  In  a  mining,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  commercial,  or  communica- 
tions business:  Provided  further.  That 
neither  the  exemption  In  this  paragraph  nor 
in  paragraph  (2)  shall  apply  to  any  em- 
ployee of  a  hotel,  motel,  or  restaurant  who 
is  engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repair- 
ing clothing  or  fabrics  where  such  services 
arc  not  performed  exclusively  for  such  hotel, 
motel,  or  restaurant:  Provided  further.  That 
this  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any  em- 
ployee of  any  such  establishment  which  has 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  serv- 
ices of  $250,000  or  more  and  which  is  en- 
gaged In  substantial  competition  in  the  same 
metropolitan  area  with  an  establishment  less 
thap  50  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  such  services  is  made 
within   the  State  In  which  It  Is  located;    or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  retail 
establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  Is  recognized  as  a  retail  establish- 
ment In  the  particular  industry  notwith- 
standing that  such  establishment  makes  or 
processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods  that  It  sells:  Provided.  That  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  so  made 
or  processed  Is  made  within  the  State  In 
which  the  establishment  Is  located;  or 

"(5)  any  employee  employed  In  the  catch- 
ing, taking,  propagating,  harvesting,  culti- 
vating, or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shell- 
fish. Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
or  In  the  first  processing,  canning  or  packing 
such  marine  products  at  sea  as  an  incident 
to.  or  in  conjunction  with,  such  fishing  op- 
erations. Including  the  going  to  and  rettirn- 
Ing  from  work  and  loading  and  unloading 
when  performed  by  any  such  employee;  or 

"  ( 6 )  any  employee  employed  in  agricultxire 
or  in  connection  with  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  op>erat?ed  for  profit 
or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis,  and  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  storing 
of  water  for  agricultural  purpxjses;  or 

"(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  Is  exempted  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  section 
14;  or 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  In  connection 
with  the  publication  of  any  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  or  daily  newspap>er  with  a  circula- 
tion of  less  than  four  thousand  the  major 
part    of    which    circulation    Is    within    the 


county    where    printed    and    published    or 
counties  contiguous  thereto;  or 

"(9)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  is  employed  primarily  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  offering 
of  food  or  beverjiges  for  human  consumption, 
either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such  services  as 
catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees, 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  members  of  clubs; 
or 

"(10)  any  Individual  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary), engaged  in  handling,  packing,  stor- 
ing, ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  dry- 
ing, preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state, 
or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  for  market,  or  In  making  cheese 
or  butter  or  other  dairy  products:  or 

"(11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  Independently  owned  public  telephone 
company  which  has  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  stations;  or 

"(12)  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  operating  taxicabs; 
or 

"  ( 13 )  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  qualifies  as  an 
exempt  retail  or  service  establishment  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
whom  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged  In  han- 
dling telegraphic  messages  for  the  public  un- 
der an  agency  or  contract  arrangement  with 
a  telegraph  company  where  the  telegraph 
message  revenue  of  such  agency  does  not  ex- 
ceed $500  a  month;    or 

"(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman 
on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American  vessel; 
or 

"(15)  any  employee  employed  in  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  In  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  trans- 
portation terminal,  if  the  number  of  em- 
ployees employed  by  his  employer  in  such 
forestry  or  lumbering  operations  does  not 
exceed  twelve. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply   with   respect   to — 

"(1)  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  subject 
to  the  pwovlslons  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act;  or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  in  the  can- 
ning, processing,  marketing,  freezing,  cur- 
ing, storing,  packing  for  shipment,  or  dis- 
tributing of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  or 
other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  or  any  byproduct  thereof;  or 

"(5)  any  individual  employed  as  an  out- 
side buyer  of  pwultry,  eggjs,  cream,  or  milk, 
in  their  raw  or  natural  stSfeT"or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man: or 

"(7)  any  employee  of  a  street,  suburban,  or 
Interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motorbus  carrier,  not  Included  in  other 
exemptions  contained  In  this  section;  or 

"(8)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service  sta- 
tion; or 

"(9)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by 
a  radio  or  television  station  having  Its  major 
studio  in  a  city  or  town  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  not  more  than  fifty  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  decennial  cen- 
sus flgxu'es  as  complied  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  if  such  city  or  town  Is  not  part  of  a 
standard    metropolitan   statistical    area    (as 
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defined  and  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget)  having  a  total  populailon  In  excees 
of  fllty  thouBand;  or 

**(10)  any  employee  of  an  Independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprise  (tn- 
clitdlng  an  enterprise  with  more  than  one 
bulk  rtorage  establishment)  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  or  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  If  (A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  more  than 
$1, 000, 000  exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  Eind 
(B)  more  than  75  per  centum  of  such  enter- 
prise's annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  Is  made 
within  the  State  In  which  such  enterprise  Is 
located,  and  (C)  not  more  than  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of 
such  enterprise  Ls  to  customers  who  are  en- 
gaged In  the  bulk  distribution  of  such  prod- 
ucts for  resale ;  or 

"(11)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  primarily  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm 
Implements;  or 

"(12)  any  employee  employed  a.s  a  driver 
or  driver's  helper  making  local  deliveries, 
who  Is  compensated  fr>r  such  employment  on 
the  basis  of  trip  rates,  or  other  delivery 
payment  plan,  If  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that  such  plan  has  the  general  purpose  and 
effect  of  reducing  hours  worked  by  such 
employees  to,  or  below,  the  maximum  work- 
week applicable  to  them  under  section  7 
(a)." 

KMPLOYMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

Sic.  10.  Clause  (1)  cf  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'and"  after 
"apprentices,"  and  by  Inserting  after  'mes- 
sages," the  following:  "and  of  full-time  stu- 
dents outside  of  their  school  hours  in  any 
retail  or  service  establisnment :  Provided, 
That  such  employment  is  not  of  the  type 
ordlnailly  given  to  a  full-time  employee, '. 

FVHAI.TTIS  AlfD  mjUNCTION  FROCEIDLNGS 

Sw:.  11.  (a)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  right  provided  by 
this  subsection  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee,  and  the  right  of  any 
employee  to  become  a  party  plaintiff  to  any 
such  action,  shall  terminate  upon  the  flllng 
of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  an  action  under  section  17  In  which  re- 
straint Is  sought  of  any  further  delay  In 
the  payment  of  unpaid  minimum  wages,  or 
the  amount  of  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  owing  to  such  em- 
ployee under  section  6  or  section  7  of  this 
Act  by  an  employer  liable  therefor  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"INJTJNCTION    PROCZEDIN08 

"Sic.  17.  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  Court 
of  Guam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  section  15, 
Including  In  the  case  of  violations  of  section 
15(a)  (2)  the  restraint  of  any  withholding  of 
payment  of  minimum  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  found  by  the  court  to  be  due 
to  employees  under  this  Act  (except  sums 
which  employees  are  barred  from  recovering, 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action  to  restrain  the  violations,  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Portal-to- 
Portal  Act  of  1947) ." 

8TTJDT    OF    AGRICT7I.TT7RAL    HANDLING    AND    PEOC- 
ESSING  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  complicated  system  of  exemptions  now 
available  for  the  handling  and  processing  of 
agrlcuitxiral  products  under  such  Act  and 
parUcularly    secUons    7(c),    13(a)  (10)     and 


7(b)(3).  and  shall  submit  to  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  at 
the  time  of  his  report  under  section  4(d)  of 
such  Act  a  special  report  containing  the 
results  of  such  study  and  Information,  data 
and  recommendations  for  further  legislation 
designed  to  simplify  and  remove  the  Inequi- 
ties in  the  application  of  such  exemptions 

EFTTCTIVE    DATX 

Sec.  13  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  talce  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  da3rs  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  such  amendments  and  except  that 
the  authority  to  promulgate  necessary  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  amend- 
ments thereto.  Including  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Adt. 


SXTMMART      or      MlNIMTJM      WAGE      Bn.L       (H.R. 

3935)  AS  Reported  bt  Senate  Labor  Com- 

MXTl'tE 

1.  foi  presently  covered  employees  the 
minim unx  wage  is  Increased  to  $1.15  an  hour 
for  the  first  2  years  after  the  effective  date 
and  $1.25  an  hour  beginning  28  months  after 
the  effective  date   (23,900,000  covered). 

2.  For  newly  covered  employees,  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  be:  First  year.  $1;  second 
year.  $1.05;  third  year,  $1.15;  fourth  year, 
$1.25. 

3.  Overtime  compensation  for  the  newly 
covered  will  be  as  follows:  First  year,  no 
Umitatlon;  second  year.  44  hours,  third  year, 
42  hours;  fourth  year.  40  hours. 

4.  Retail  trade  (2,450.000)  :  The  bill  covers 
retail  enterprises  which  have  a  million  dol- 
lars or  more  In  annual  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level)  and  which 
purchase  or  receive  goods  for  resale  that 
move  or  have  moved  across  State  lines  which 
amount  In  total  annual  dollar  volume  of 
$250,000  or  more. 

From  this  coverage  In  the  retail  trade  the 
bill  excludes  the  following: 

a.  Hotels. 

b.  Motels. 

c.  Restaurants,  Including  lunch  counters, 
caterers,  and  similar  retail  food  services. 

d.  Hospitals. 

e.  Nursing  homes. 

f.  Schools  for  handicapped  or  gifted 
children. 

g.  Motion  picture  theaters. 

'  h.  Amusement  or  recreational  establish- 
ments operating  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

1.  Any  small  store  which  has  less  than 
$250,000  in  annual  sales  even  if  It  is  In  an 
enterprise  that  has  more  than  $1  million  In 
annual  sales. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  the  following 
special  provisions  for  particular  problems 
in  the  retail  and  service  trades: 

a.  Gasoline  service  stations  which  are 
covered  for  minimum  wage  if  they  have 
$250,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the 
retail  level)  or  more  in  annual  sales,  are 
exempt  from  the  overtime  requirements. 

b  Auto  dealers  and  farm  Implement  re- 
tall  dealers  are  exempt  from  the  overtime 
requirements. 

c.  Assistant  managers  of  retail  stores  will 
be  exempt  even  If  they  perform  up  to  40 
percent  nonexecutive  and  nonadmlnlstratlve 
work. 

d.  Commission  employees  will  be  exempt 
from  overtime  If  more  than  half  their  pay 
Is  from  commissions  and  If  they  earn  at 
least  time  and  one-half  the  minimum  rate. 

e.  Student  workers  may  be  employed  in 
retail  trades  at  submlnlmum  rates  under 
certificates  granted  by  the  Secretary  In  oc- 


cupations not  ordinarily  given  to  full-time 
employees. 

6  Laundries  (140.00C):  Laundry  enter- 
prises are  covered  for  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  If  they  have  a  million  dollars  or 
more  in  annual  sales  (exclusive  of  excUe 
taxes  at  the  retail  level).  Further,  the  ex- 
isting exemption  for  such  laundries  U  lim- 
ited so  that  It  win  not  apply  to  any  laundry 
which  does  more  than  25-percent  conunertlal 
work  or  to  any  laundry  which  has  $250,000 
in  annual  sales  and  is  In  competition  In  the 
same  metropolitan  area  with  a  laundry 
which  does  more  than  half  of  Its  work  across 
State  lines.  Finally,  laundry  workers  In 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  exempt  only  If 
they  work  In  a  laundry  of  their  own  estab- 
lishment. 

6.  Local  transit  companies  (110.000): 
Covered  for  minimum  wage  but  not  for  over- 
time. 

7  Estiibllshments  which  already  have 
some  covered  employees  under  the  act 
(100,000)  are  covered  for  all  their  employees 
if  they  are  In  an  enterprise  which  has  a 
million  dollars  or  more  In  annual  sales 

8.  Construction  (1,000.000):  Cor^structlon 
enterprises  which  have  at  least  $350,000  In 
annual  business  are  also  covered  for  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime 

9.  Seamen  (100.000):  Seamen  of  Amerl- 
csm-flag  vessels  are  covered  for  minimum 
wage    but   not  for    overtime. 

10.  Telephone  operators  (SO.OOO)  :  The 
exemption  for  telephone  operators  is  lim- 
ited to  those  employed  by  an  Independently 
owned  public  telephone  company  which  has 
not  nvore  than  750  telephones. 

11.  Fish  processing  (33.000)  :  Seafood  proc- 
essing employees  are  covered  for  minimum 
wage  but  not  for  overtime  (seafood  canners 
are  treated  in  this  way  under  the  present 
law) . 

12.  Processing  and  canning  of  agricultural 
commodities:  The  combined  28- week  over- 
time exemption  for  such  activities  is  reduced 
to  20  weeks — 10  unlimited  and  10  limited  to 
12  hours  a  day  toid  56  hours  a  week. 

13.  Puerto  Rico:  The  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico  Is  Increased  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  mainland  minimum,  subject 
to  review  by  Industry  committees  in  hard- 
ship cases. 

14.  Brofwlcasters :  Announcers,  news  ed- 
itors, and  chief  engineers  of  broadcasting 
companies  located  In  cities  of  80.000  or  less 
p>opulatlon  are  exempt  from  overtime. 

15.  Bulk  petroleum  dealers:  Independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  btilk  petroleum 
distributors  are  exempt  from  overtime  if 
their  annual  sales  are  less  than  $1  million 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes) . 

18.  Trip  rates:  Trip  rate  drivers  and  driv- 
ers' helpers  making  local  deliveries  are 
exempt  from  overtime  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  the  plan  under  which  they 
are  paid  Is  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  the  40-hotir   workweek. 

17.  Other  provisions: 

a.  Board  and  lodging  may  be  Included  as 
wages  on  a  basis  of  a  fair  veUue  calculation 
made  by  the  Secretary.  Also,  such  perqui- 
sites may  be  excluded  from  wages  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  excluded  under  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 

b.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  study 
the  emplojrment  effects  of  the  Import  and 
the  export  trade  In  industries  covered  by 
the  act  and  to  report  such  studies  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

c.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  study  the 
complicated  system  of  exemptions  in  the 
act  for  the  handling  and  processing  of  agri- 
ctxltural  products  and  to  report  the  results 
and  reoommendatlons  to  the  next  session 
of  this  Congress. 

Total  newly  covered  employees:   4,100.000. 


REPORTS  ON  UTILIZATION  OP  FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES  AND  \5B.  DOL- 
LARS BY  CERTAIN  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 


of  1954,  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
concerning  the   foreign  currencies  and 


U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  the  committees 
in  1960  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Commillfe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate 

(Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1960] 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

TYnasportation 

Miscellaneous 

ToUl 

Name  and  wuntry 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  V  8. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

BayntoD.  Harold  I: 

Krone 

Newtranc 

Lira 

1» 

18.00 
40.00 

240 

98 

3.670 

311.00 

31).  00 

.'>.60 

160 

59 

43,570 

34.00 
12.00 
70.00 

530 

500 

401.336 

3,185.70 

1,399 

210 

78 

78.00 

147 

354.226 

8, 185. 70 

30.00 
570.60 
758.  SO 

10X00 
646.» 

7S8.se 

Italy 

Oermaoy 

Deutacbe  mark . 
Peseta           

640 
78 
18 

9.'66" 

38.00 
60.40 

640' 

88 

17 

0.66 

311.00 
47.00 

319 
44 

15 

5.30 
10.80 
42.00 

28.80 

Franc 

6 
28 

i.20 
78.40 

50.70 
218.40 

United  Kingdom 

Pound 

Subtotal 

145.40 

138.30 

1,438.70 

163.80 

........... 

1, 886. 10 

BUck.  John  W.: 

Belgium 

Franc 

1,725 

40  00 

1.560 

31  00 

600 

60 

347 

180 

10,000 

300 

100 

10 

5,900 

11.00 

8.00 

72.00 

6.00 

17.00 

40.00 

24.00 

28.00 

1,405.00 

815 

l&OO 

4,590 

50 

1,247 

1,580 

100,000 

1.000 

1,000 

100 

6,396 

103  00 
8.00 

Denmark 

K.rone. 

New  franc 

Drachma 

Lira 

s66 

5S0 
2S.O0O 
ISO 
400 
36 
100 

104.66 

18.00 
42.00 
30.00 
95.00 
OH.  00 
24.00 

800 

660 
SO.OOO 
250 
350 
25 
300 

MOO 
22.00 
M.00 
M.OO 
83.00 
71 00 
47.00 

100 
200 

15,000 

400 

150 

30 

196 

21.00 
7.00 
25.00 
80.00 
36.00 
84.00 
47.00 

2«).00 
63.00 
168.00 
200.00 
238.00 

flrpjica           ..._..•*..... 

TtelY                               ....• 

Krona 

a^rltv^krlanM                              -   ......-.-- 

Fiane 

T'nlt*H  IClnr^lom                ..   ..... 

Pound 

280.00 

West  Oermany 

Deutsche  mark.. 

1,523.00 

Sabtotal 

451.00 

453.00 

1,611.00 

318.00 

2,833.00 

Butler,  John  M.: 

88.00 

000.00 

MOO 

12.75 

122.45 

14.  W 

110.00 

750.00 

80.00 

•-■-%•■ 

15.94 

153.06 

18.61 

22.00 

150.00 

16.00 

3.19 

30.61 
3.72 

220.00 

1,596.00 

160.00 

1,573.74 

435,000 

1,706.58 

150 

31.88 

Denmark 

306.  12 

Fiance — 

do 

Deutsche  mark. 
Ura 

37.22 

Osoeva. 

Oermany 

1,573.74 

435,000 

1,706.58 

45 

374.70 
700.48 
452.65 
126.00 

374.70 
700.48 

Netber  lands 

United  Kingdom 

Guilder 

Pound 

V' 

W.'»' 

»' 

oiio' 

«" 

184^40" 

452  65 
420.00 

Subtotal 

217.30 

' 

380.01 

1,653.83 

17W02 

2,323.05 

Cotton,  Norrls: 

180 
fiOO 

21  48 

102.05 

SO 

277 

7.12 
80.53 

300 

000 

3,185.70 

466,610 

1,397 

190 

79-0-0 

28.65 

rSBr^"""-"--""""""---" 

Franc 

153 

3, 185.  70 

435,000 

380 

31 

17-O-0 

31.23 

758.50 

700.48 

6.83 

7.15 

47.60 

30 

i"ii 

195.92 
768.50 

Oermany 

lUlT - 

Deutacbe  mark. . 
lira.    

""ii,"«38" 

8ft5 

81 
34-10-0 

18.26" 

0.42 

18.76 

68.60 

9.610 

430 

60 

16-11-0 

15.47 

7.00 

13.85 

4(>.34 

13,662 

32 

18 

20-19-0 

22.00 

.63 

4.12 

58.66 

756.21 

PeseU 

23.28 

43.88 

221.20 

Franc , 

United  Kingdom 

Poond 

Subtotsi 

238.52 

146.31 

1,551.20 

91.42 

2,027.64 

Picker,  nermann: 

France 

New  franc 

400 

80.00 

000 

180.00 

380 

8, 462. 16 

700 

45 

8 

76.00 

2,014.80 

96.00 

126.00 

22.40 

330 

64.00 

2,000 

8, 462. 16 

4,000 

300 

SO 

400.00 
2,014.80 

Germany ....—..— 

Ken7s            .  ..— ... 

East  African 

shilling. 
West  African 

pound. 
Poond 

640 
35 
12 

80.  «0 
96  00 
33.60 

1,000 
90 
22 

224.00 

252.00 

61.60 

1.060 

30 

8 

148.40 
84.00 
22.40 

560.00 

Nigeria    

560.00 

United  Kingdom 

140.00 

Subtotal 

301.20 

717.60 

2.337.20 

318.80 

3, 674. 80 

Oelman.  Norman  I.: 

Peso 

Cruieiro 

Esicudo 

0.410  70 

10, 183  10 

39.84 

199.13 

500 

115  04 
64.62 
37.01 
29.37 
20.46 

9,812.80 

8,356.66 

25  16 

200 

500 

118.79 
44.01 
23.94 
29.39 
29.46 

3,000 

2,554 

11.06 

133.33 

333  33 

4,237.80 

666.68 

38.32 
13.76 
11.09 
18.56 
21  31 
1,009.00 
24.11 

13,884 

3, 816.  91 

40 

333.33 

666  67 

194.12 

3,067.67 

32 

168.09 
20.48 
38.07 
46.87 
37.61 
46.22 

144.21 
0  61 

36.116 

34, 910.  67 

11&66 

865.79 

2,000 

4,431  02 

7,796.14 

32 

440  24 
133  77 
111.01 
124.18 

117  84 

Brazil            ........*.. .... 

Chtle                    .-.•..— 

Pnlnmbla                ............ 

Pe» 

Ecuador 

Germany - 

p^m                                 .......... 

Sucre              ... 

DpntiirlM  mark 

1,055.  22 

Sol 

1,712.83 

61.00 

1.424.06 

61.68 

281.99 
0.61 

Venetoela „........—.... 

BoUvar 

Subtotal 

328.39 

206.17 

1, 136. 14 

511. 16 

2,273.86 

McOee.  Gale  Wj 

Franc 

140 
80 

28.00 
16.00 

100 
250 

20.00 
60.00 

75 
100 

15.00 
82.00 

20 
40 

4.00 
8.00 

335 
680 

67  00 
106.00 

Swltierland 

do 

Subtotal 

44.00 

70.00 

47.00 

12.00 

173.00 

McHale.  William: 

Argentina .— 

Bmr.il 

Peso     

.    9,419.70 

.  10, 183. 10 

39.84 

199. 13 

600 

115.04 
64.62 
37.01 
20.37 
20.46 

9,812.30 

8,356.66 

25.16 

300 

500 

118.79 
44.91 

23.94 
29.39 
29.46 

3,000 

2,554 

11.66 

183.83 

333.33 

.    4,237.80 

66^.66 

38.32 
13.76 
11.09 
18.55 
21.31 
1,009  00 
24.11 

13,884 

3,  81 C.  91 

40.00 

333.33 

666.67 

194.12 

3,  987. 67 

32 

168.09 
20.48 
38.07 
46.87 
37.61 
46.22 

144.21 
9.61 

36,116 

24, 910. 67 

116.66 

865.79 

2,000 

4,431.92 

7,796.14 

32 

440  24 

133.77 
111.01 
124.18 
117.84 
1,065.22 
281.00 
9.61 

Cnuelro - 

Escudo ..... 

Chile 

Oolomhls 

Peso 

Sucre.    

Germany 

Deutsche  mark 
Sol    

Peru 

.    1.712.83 

61.00 

1,420.46 

61.68 

V«nMiiAl« 

BoUvar 

BubtotaL 

828.39 

396.17 

1,136.14 

611.16 

2,273.86 

■ '-=- 

T 

' 

"V 
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lUpart  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate- 
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[  Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1960] 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meala 

TraoiportaUon 

Mitoellaneoua 

Total 

Kame  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipi 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelim 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelpi 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Monroney,  .V.  S.  Mike: 

Drachma 

Dollar-    

""ri'io" 

65."«' 

14.080 

400.50 

. 

14.085 
374.40 

400  80 
66.66 

Hong  Kong 

Subtotal                  . 

65.68 

400.80 

't 

585.18 

Scx)tt.  Hugh: 

Lira 

629,750 

606 

146-7-9 

1,014.00 
160.00 
687.37 

l.MO 

330 

30 

8.14 

79.25 
65.00 

031.700 

Z02S 

307-7-0 

1.017.23 

Franc 

643 
18 

125.00 
60.00 

467 
33 

105.04 
66.00 

469.  20 
757  87 

Vnited  Kingdom 

Pound 

Subtotal 

175.00 

170.04 

1,781.46 

187.80 

S.M3.8e 

Bmatheri,  Oeorge: 

Peso 

9.  419.  70 

10,  183. 10 

39.84 

199.13 

£00 

115.04 
64.62 
37.91 
29.37 
29.46 

9,81Z30 

8,356.66 

25.16 

200 

SOO 

118.79 
44.91 
23.94 
20.39 
39.46 

8.000 

2,554 

11.66 

133  33 

333.33 

4,237.80 

666.68 

88.33 
13.76 
11  09 
18.55 
31  31 
1,009  00 
24.11 

13,884 

3, 816.  91 

40 

333  33 

666.67 

194  12 

3,9«7  67 

3zao 

168.00 
X.48 
88.07 
46.87 
r  61 
46  23 

144.21 
0.61 

86.116 

K  010.  67 

116.66 

865.79 

2.000 

4.431.92 

7.796.14 

33.00 

440.34 
133  77 

111.01 
134.  IH 
117.84 

Brazil             

Cruielro 

Eacodo 

Chile                                       " 

Pew 

Ecuador 

Sucre 

Deutsche  jnark. 
Sol 

1.055.23 

381.00 

0  61 

1,712.33 

61.99 

1.439.46 

61.68 

BoliTar iw. 

Subtotal 

828.39 

208.17 

1, 136. 14 

611. 16 

X373.86 

2,623.26 

3.866.67 

■ 

14,278.40 

2,746.81 

22,  (18. 14 

RECAPITULATION 

AwK/unt 

822  51H  14 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalentK- — ^^'  jAA*n 

Appropriated  fiinds:  S.  Res.  27  and  343 - 

_  .  ,  38.962.44 

Total 


Wakkzn  O.  Macnusoh. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


M.\ECH  31.  1961. 


CONGRISS  or  THE  UNITED   STATES, 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  E.vergy, 

March.  14,  1961. 
Hon.  Cam.  Hatbek, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkae  Senator  Hayden:  In  accordance  with      connection  with   official   visits   by   members. 


the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
there  Is  submitted  herewith  an  Itemized  re- 
port shewing  the  amounts  In  dollar  equiva- 
lent values  of  foreign  currencies  expended  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy   In 


staff,  and  consultants  to  various  InstjJlatlons 
abroad  during  the  period  January  1,  1960,  to 
May  13.  1960. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chit  HoumLD, 

Chairman. 


Report  on  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollar  equivalents  utilized  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
[  For  the  period  Jan.  1,  1960,  to  May  13.  I960  (as  provided  by  sec.  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964.  as  amended)) 


• 

Kind  of 
currency 

TransportaUon 

Lodging 

Meals 

Other 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

DoUar 

Foreign         DoUar 
currency      equiva- 
lent 

Foreign 
currency 

Dollar 

equiva- 
lent 

Forrtgn 
cunrncy 

DoUar 
equiva- 
lent 

Fonlgn 
currency 

DoUar 

equiv»- 

lent 

New  franc 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Schilling 

Franc 

713 

32, 188.  51 

35.50 

6,974 

87.4.0 

600 

1,636,353 

403  TD 

61   40 

156.90 

44.30 

145.  51 

7,663.72 

1.36 

119.48 

244.27 

&48 

2.638.12 

03  23 

8.90 

30.34 

2,140.06 

2.430.20 

110.39 

1,853.50 

7,088 

142.  9. 0 

13.663 

86,044 

149  45 

496.97 

36.29 

71.30 

141.  76 

398.86 

327  65 

138  56 

34  63 

1.913.90 

323.47 

671.30 

6,852.90 

106.7.3 

4.660 

00.060 

290  66 

303  25 

60 

7a60 

880.80 
77.80 
21.00 

137  06 
397.80, 
77.80 
156  62 
67  87 
39  46 
13.34 
18.60 

1.339.80 

113.98 

806.80 

4.406.10 

67. 16.  10 

7.188 

00.308 

294  33 

263  30 

13.10 

48.19 

363.09 

36.89 

11  98 

88.12 

180.96 

119.80 

06.07 

61  83 

38.  16 

3.66 

12.68 

6,306.00 

83,  737.  36 

7,  138.  49 

34.331.00 

403  17.  1 

36,000 

1,871,  AGO 

1.038.13 

1,112.00 

240 

344.00 

1.285.06 

Germany    

7,804.40 

Austria             --- --- 

106.  63 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

486.43 

Pound 

Peseta 

1. 130.  58 
433.33 

lUilv                             ,1... 

Lira 

8,023.  17 

S*  itzerland 

Denmark *, 

Franc    

237  45 

Krone 

Krona. 

Guilder 

684.  05           84  64 

10              1  93 

80.  82           21.  27 

161  16 
48.16 

Netherlands 

2. 192.  61 

13,083.47 

!  L  652  66 

1,380  93 

8*1  01 

16,908.97 

Chet  HoLTmnj), 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Joint  CommiUee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U.S.  Senate 


lEipended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31. 10001 


Tota!  re<^pltulatlon : 

Foreign  currency  fU.P.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriate"!  fund*;  Government  defjartment;  U.S.  Air  FotcOl. 


ToUL. 


Awtamit 

$18,987  66 
261.50 

io.23au 


1961 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U.S.  Senate — Continued 

[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1900] 


Name  and  ooontry 


Ilollfteld: 

Uermany 

Turkey — — » — 

Italy 

United  Klngdou 

France 

Oreeoe -......----------- - 

Vartoos 


Name  of 
currency 


Lodging 


Total - 


DeutAcbe  mark. 

Lira..- 

do _ 

Poond 

New  franc 

Drachma 

Dollar 


Foreign 
currency 


123 

660 

44.864 

47 

280 

1,817 


V£.  doltar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


20  61 
60.00 
73.44 
181.60 
49  23 
80  51 


882.00 


Meals 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


146 
173 
82,288 
U 
108 
000 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

orU.6. 

currency 


34  96 
19.03 
52.  13 
37.40 
85.38 
10  80 
34.00 


222.80 


Foreign 
currency 


14,408 

150 

18,972 

9 

06 

874 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Miscellaneous 


1,064.25 
16.50 
30  86 
25.20 
10.78 
0.23 


1, 165.  31 


Foreign 
currency 


1T7 

6,400 

7 

137 

806 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


10.47 
10.22 
19.60 
28.22 
11.85 


80.86 


Foreign 
currency 


4,736 

1,060 

102.474 

76 

640 

•i746 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1,128  81 
115.60 
le-i  15 
213.80 
132.51 
80.38 
34  00 


1,800  25 


I  Commercial  air  tlcktt 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equiraleot) 

Api»oprl»t«d  funds:  Government  department: 


U.S.  Air  Force. 


Total. 


Amount 

$1,836  25 
24.00 

1,800  25 


Name  of 
currancy  J^ 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  AQ  J  oountry 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

I^'orelgn 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.fl.<Wlar 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 

}.  O.  Fasten: 

Lira 

88,206 

1,206.70 
11-3 

61.70 

48.- 60 
31. » 

28,000 

950 

8 

46.10 
36.50 
22.80 

2,550 

80 

2.17 

4.10 
3.10 
8.00 

68,800 

2,400 

22 

1447.288 

110.90 

AnstHalllllllll I! 

KngiBDd 

SchilUng.*" 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark.. 

106 

"''447,' 258' 

*.10 

'Vi.'oeioo" 

92.30 

61.70 

■1,064.90 

OWIMIIJ 

nfntBl 

141.80 

104.10 

1.060.00 

15.20 

1,329.80 

I  Airplane  tlckrt  (commercial). 
Foreign  oumncy  (U.S.  dollar  equlTalent). 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
^,320.80 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

MisceUaneous 

Total 

Name  ar.d  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

W.  N.  AspinaU: 

Deutsche  mark. 
Lira 

86 

266 

36,780 

18 

183 

1,770 

452 

20  60 
29.26 
41.84 
60  40 
37.70 
29.60 
13.66 

176 

160 

80,818 

14 

156 

2,016 

640 

42.12 
18.79 
49.84 
39  30 
32.75 
33.60 
19.20 
24.00 

>4,232 

157 

18,792 

9 

96 

1.482 

374 

11.008.06 
17.27 
30.86 
25  20 
19.78 
24.71 
0.22 

4.494 

760 

81,787 

48 

547 

6,846 

1,861 

• 

1.070.77 

T^urkcy        ...... ............. 

177 

6,388 

7 

112 
1,678 

805 

19.47 
10.30 
19  60 
23  07 
26.30 
11.85 

84.70 

Italy 

United  Klnc<VMB      .. . 

do 

Pound 

132  34 
134.40 

France         ...... 

New  frauc 

Peseta 

113  30 

Rr>«ln                            „ 

114.  11 

C  reece" ........ 

Drachma 

DoUar 

53  83 

Various 

24  00 

Total 

222.86 

250.50 

1, 134.  69 

110  59 

1,727.54 

- 

'  Commercial  tlr  ticket. 


Foreign  omency  ("U.S.  dollar  equivalent) ... 

Appropriate-!  funds:  Qovemment  department:  U.S.  Air  Force 


RECAPITULATION 


AmoiDi' 

$1.70.3     i 

24    «i 


Total 1,727.54 


Name  of 
eonency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

MisceUaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

1 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ourrcncy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currencj- 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
oturency 

Foreign 

currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

W.  F.  liernett: 

Deutsche  mark. 
Lira 

86 

266 

26,016 

18 
183 
431 

20  60 
30.26 
42.06 
50  40 
37  TO 
12.83 

172 

118 

26,413 

0 

113 

41.16 

12  96 
42.94 
25  20 
23.00 
17  04 
24  00 

«4.722 

157 

15,687 

9 

96 

374 

•  l",  124. 66 

17  27 
25.35 
25.20 
19  78 
9.22 

4.080 

718 

74,516 

43 

sao 

1,788 

l,l8fi  31 

Turkey 

177 

6,400 

7 

138 

306 

19.47 
10  22 
19  60 
26.37 
*  11.85 

7S  98 

lUly 

United  Kingdom    . . 

do 

Pound 

120  57 
120.40 

France .". . . .... 

New  franc 

Drachma 

DoUar 

107.  45 

Greece 

51  04 

Various 

24.00 

Total 

102.06 

186.02 

-  ---  ---■^-  - 

1,321.37 

87.61 

1,888^75 

<  Commercial  air  ticket. 
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RECAPITULATION 

AmtouHt 

Foreiifii  currenry  (U.S.  lioUar  equivalents — .- — .............  $1,6^75 

Appropriate*!  funds:  Qovernment  department:  U.S.  Air  Force .- SlOO 

TotJl # , - 1.686.75 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U.S.  Senate — Continuod 

(Ex(«nded  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1060] 


Name  of 
cnrrenoy 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

MiM^UUMOOS 

Total 

Name  and  country 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign    equivalent 
currenry       or  U.S. 
,   currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equi  Talent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ctnrency 

U.S.doUw 

equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

C.  IIo9m<>r                                              ' 
Germany   

Deutsche  mark.. 
Lira....  

86 
266 

17.730 
183 
444 

30.60 
30.36 
28.68 
37.70 
13.32 

181 
165 
16,813 
171 
718 

43.32 
18.15 
27.22 
35.84 
21.54 
24.00 

>4.6S2 

101 

13.687 

96 

8,172 

'  1.107  06 

11.11 

22.11 

10.78 

346.16 

4.010 

700 

64.627 

562 

0,720 

1,  171  H7 

Turkey  

177 

6,388 

113 

906 

10  47 

10.30 
23.07 
11.86 

77.  W 

Italy                    

-    -  do        ... 

88.31 

France , 

New  franc 

Drachma 

Dollar-    

116.30 

Oreoc-e 

201.87 

Various 

34.00 

Total 

, 

120.86 

170.07 

1,406.11 

64.60 

1.770  43 

•  Coniniercirtl  air  ticket. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amttiml 

Foreien  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) .^ tl,  766.43 

Appropriated  funds:  Oovemment  departn;>ent:  U.S.  Air  Force 34.00 

Total 1,770  43 


; 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Xame  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currenry 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

eurrency 

J.  WfstlanJ: 

Oemiany , 

1 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Lira 

86 

304 

25,832 

13 

183 

1,770 

463 

20.60 
33.44 
41.76 
36.40 
37.70 
20.50 

i3.se 

132 

167 

30,038 

14 

122 

2.100 

713 

31.60 
18.37 
48.64 
30.20 
26.45 
35.00 
21.30 
34.00 

<  4, 181 

152 

20,681 

0 

06 

1,482 

374 

■066.66 
16.  72 
33.42 
36.30 
10  78 
34.71 
0.23 

4.300 

800 

82,937 

43 

513 

6,030 

1,035 

1  048  06 

Turkey 

m 

6,M6 
7 

113 
1,578 

306 

10  47 
10.20 
10.60 
38.07 
36.40 
11.86 

66.00 
134.11 
130.40 
106.00 
lis  51 

66  ns 

34  00 

Italy      

do 

rnlt<'d  Kingdom 

Pound    . 

France     - 

New  traac 

Peseta     

Spain . 

Oreece  

Drachma 

Dollar 

Varlou,^ 

ToUil 

212.00 

343.65 

1,124  01 

110  58 

1,60X13 

'  Commercial  air  ticket. 

RECAPITULATION 

Aritouiit 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) i. ., 31,668. 13 

Appropriated  funds;  Oovemment  department:  U.S.  Air  Force i ............. .IIII.IIIIIIIIIII      '  34^00 

Total 1,602  13 


. 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Xame  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S*.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currericy 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

ourrenc) 

J.  T.  Ramey: 

Germany 

Deutsche  mark. 
Lira 

86 

266 

36,640 

18 
183 
450 

2a  60 
20.26 
41.25 
40.50 
37.70 
13.60 

126 

116 

28,738 

8 

98 

696 

30.17 
12.76 
48.08 
22.40 
20.66 
30.88 
24.00 

•4,508 

102 

19,601 

9 

96 

374 

■1,080.56 
11.22 
31.47 
25.20 
19.78 
0.23 

4.810 

661 

60,382 

42 

480 

1,016 

1,131  32 

rj  71 

131  10 

117  80 

101  30 

56.45 

24.00 

Turkey 

177 

6,304 

7 

113 

W6 

10.47 
10.30 
10.60 
23.07 
n.86 

Italy         .'.'.. 

do    

T'nited  Kingdom.......... 

Pound 

France 

New  franc 

Drachma 

Dollar 

tiroecp ........ ... 

Viwiou.'- .......... 

Total... 

102.71 

178.04 

1.177.44 



84.20 

1.633  38 

•■ 

i  Commercial  air  ticket. 


RECAPITUL-^TION 


Amount 

Foreitai  currency  i  U..'^.  dollar  equivalent) ......_      SI,  "09  38 

Appropriated  funds;  Oovemment  department:  U.S.  Air  Force I...IIII"I"iri""IIIIlIIII"II""IIIIII""IIII         '  34  00 

Total _       1.W3  38 


\ 
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(Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31.  1960] 


« 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Trans  fwrlation 

Misoellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foieign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

CUri'QttCJT 

J.  T.  Conway: 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Lira     

86 

at.  426 
13 

183 

1,770 

440 

20.00 
32.78 
4XU 
36  40 

37.70 
20.50 
13.47 

138 

167 

32,828 

13 

132 

2,006 

667 

33.02 
18.37 
f3.06 
3e.40 
:7.66 
:-f3.40 
18.61 
^!4.00 

■4,189 

152 

10,601 

0 

96 

1,482 

374 

■  007.76 
16.72 
31.60 
25.20 
19.78 
24.71 
0.23 

4,413 

794 

85,249 

42 

533 

0,066 

3,103 

1,051   38 

Turkey — 

United  Kingdom ... 

France 

Qr^Lln                                                 * ...... 

177 

6,394 

7 

121 
4.660 
1,683 

19.47 
10.30 
19.60 
24.02 
77.  SO 
6a  40 

87.34 

.do 

137.55 

Pound 

New  franc 

PeseU 

117.60 
110  06 
166.11 

Oreeoe                 • 

Drachma 

DoUar 

91.79 

Vvtow. 

1           :i4.oo 

Tntkl 

212.06 

- 

244.51 

1.125.08 

202.28 

1.784.83 

■  Comm^dal  Sir  ticket.  RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) - ^.  '^  ^ 

Appropriated  funds:  Oovemment  deiiertment:  U.8.  Air  Force - ^*  ^" 


Total - 

--*•-■ 

"""■"•"*""""■■" 

...—..*.-. 



*, 

Name  Of 
currency 

Lodgtng 

Meids 

Traiwportation 

Miscellaneous 

ToCal 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 

equl^-alent 

or  U.S. 

eurrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

corrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

For«>ifn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

R.  T.  Lunger 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Lira _. 

do „_- 

Pound 

New  franc 

Draehma 

PeaeU 

Dollar 

86 

310 

21,912 

18 

183 

461 

1,770 

30.60 
35.00 
36.41 
50.40 
37.70 
14.43 
29.50 

147 

166 

36^603 

14 

141 

761 

2,088 

35.18 

18.48 
50.15 
39.20 
29.10 
22.83 
34.80 
31.50 

■  4.414 

142 

11,327 

0 

96 

384 

1,482 

■  1,049.72 
15.62 
18.31 
25.30 
10.78 
9.22 
34.71 

44 

177 

6.432 

9 

162 

305 

2,238 

1.20 
19.47 
10.37 
22.40 
33.37 
11.85 
37.30 
28.00 

^4,601 

',      806 

^       582 
2.011 
7,678 

1.106.70 

Turkey .. . . 

88.66 

Italy..- 

United  Kingdom 

133.24 

137.20 

France 

119.95 
58.33 

Spain 

Various 

126.31 
50.50 

IVtel 

223.13 

2T0.34 

1.162.56 

163.06 

1,819.89 

I  Commercial  air  ticket. 
^^uuimrr^  RECAPITULATION 

Amouni 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) >■ '^'^m?^ 

Appropriated  funds:  Ooveniinent  department:  U.S.  Air  Poroe '^^ 

Total - 1^'»«» 


Name  of 
ctjrrency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Traosportaticxi 

MisceUaneoos 

Total 

Name  imd  country 

Foreign 
eurrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ctKTvncy 

U.S  dollar 
eqtiivalent 

or  U.S. 

cmrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollur 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

D.  R.  ToB: 

RflMnm                             .   . 

Franc 

2.360 

605 

44.306 

1.536.60 

U-U 

47.20 
123.50 
71.00 
58.60 
12.60 

1,210 

2,830 

25,000 

834 

10 

34.30 
57.  SO 
41.70 
32.10 
.     28.00 

740 

417 

58.900 

2.080 

3-16 

■4,201.13 

14.80 

8.00 

95.00 

80.00 

8.00 

■  1,114.30 

600 

576 

17,000 

366 

5-4 

13.80 
117.00 
27.40 
14.00 
14.50 

6.000 

4,418 

145.000 

4.800 

30 
■  4.301.13 

loaoo 

France 

lUly.._ 

Austria . 

New  franc     

Lira         

306.00 
235.10 

SchllUng 

Pound-  

184.70 

EnjttaiKL 

Nethvlaods 

83.90 

Guilder 

■  1,114.30 

Tntsl 

333.20 

184.00 

1,330.10 

186.70 

2.024.00 

>  Airplane  ticket  (commercial). 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 

$2.  02i 


Name  and  country 


Afoew: 

OermaBy 

Turkey 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Oreeoe . 

Various ................. 


Total. 


Name  of 
corrency 


Deated»iBark_ 

Lira 

do 

Pound 

New  franc 

Drachma 

Dollar 


Lodging 


Foreign 

currency 


86 

26,964 

18 

183 

425 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


20.60 
29.26 
43.38 

50.40 
37.70 
12.75 


194.09 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


151 
100 
31,238 
14 
144 
626 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


87.85 
18.50 
50.50 
30.30 
30.34 
18.78 
24.00 


219  26 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


■  4.668 

152 

10,601 

20 

06 

4,730 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


11,111.60 

16.72 
31.60 
81.30 
19.78 
141.00 


1,402.89 


M  iseellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


177 

6,390 

7 

140 

306 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


19.47 
10.30 
19.60 
30.80 
11.85 


01.91 


Foreign 
currency 


4.066 

764 

84,193 

66 

572 

6,176 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1.170.05 

84.04 
135.87 
190.40 
118.51 
185.26 

24.00 


1.908.15 


# 


I 


t  Ootnmercial  air  ticket. 
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BEOAPITULATION  ^  Anumnt 

Foreign  cnrrpncy  O'.S.   loUar  eqiilvalfnt) ' '^'^  )l^ 

Appropriftt*<i  funds:  Oovemment  department:  U.S.  Air  Force ^0" 

Total \.V».n 

Cbst    HOLtniLD. 

I         March   15,  1961.  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enekgt. 

March  29, 1961. 
Hon   Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman.  Committee   on   Appropriations, 
US    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden:  In  accordance  with 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
there  Is  submitted  herewith  an  Itemized  re- 
port showing  the  amounts  In  dollar  equiva- 
lent values  of  foreign  currencies  expended 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
in  connection  with  official  visits  by  members, 
staff,  and  consultants  to  various  Installa- 
tions abroad  during  the  calendar  year  1960 
subsequent  to  May   13. 

Transportation  by  the  members  and  staff 
irhm  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  re- 
turn was  in  each  case  by  commercial  air- 
line for  which  German  and  Dutch  counter- 
part funds  were  used.  The  mlscelleineous 
column  In  the  report  consists  of  funds  ex- 
pended for  diplomatic  and  protocol  func- 
tions. It  also  consists  of  telephone  and  cable 
charges  for-  committee  purposes.  The  report 
also  lists  U.S.  dollars  expended  in  various 
countries  which  were  appropriated  funds  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  meals  served  on  mili- 
tary planes  in  flight  within  Europe. 
Sincerely  yours 

Chet  Holitield, 

Chairman. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  1533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Douglas 
Oil  Co.  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  1534.  A  bill  to  stiengthen  the  law  with 
respect  to  bribery  and  graft;   and 

S.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  section  284  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
further  to  prohibit  former  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  from  acting  as 
counsel,  attorney,  or  agent  In  matters  con- 
nected with  their  former  office  or  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE : 

S.  1536  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovan  Janos 
Bunjilc  and  his  wife,  Erzebet  Bunjlk,  and 
their  minor  child.  Zoltan  Bunjik; 

S.  1537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Deri:   and 

S.  1538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotis 
R.  Rakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Curtis  )  : 

S.  1539.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Army  ordnance  depot,  referred 
to  as  the  Sioux  Ordnance  Depot,  as  the  Fort 
Sidney  Ordnance  Depot:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr     METCALF    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

S.  1540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  establish- 
ing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr    CLARK: 

S.  1541.  A  bill  amending  section  112  of  the 
Housing  Act  at  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HiCKiT )  : 

S.  1542.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  genetics  of  sport  fishes  and  to  carry 
out  selective  breeding  of  such  fishes  to  de- 
velop strains  with  inherent  attributes  valu- 
able in  programs  of  research,  fish  hatchery 
production,  and  management  of  recreational 
fishery  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   JAVIT8: 

S.  1543.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
under  the  Small  Business  Act  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  displaced  as  a  result  of  urban 
renewal  activities  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  1544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Ramon  Pineiro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 

S.  1545.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Great 
American  Life  Insurance  Co.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  1546.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Fotioe 
Vardaros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 

S  1547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  a  project  which  is  eligible  for 
benefits  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KEATING: 

8.  1548.  A  bill  to  extend  preferential  third- 
class  postage  rates  to  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  PASTORE: 

S.  1549.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Nardlna 
Cocuzza    (Leonarda  Cocuzza);    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Jucftclary. 
By  Mr   CARLSON: 

S.  1550.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;  and 

S.  1551.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  general 
telephone  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
F*lnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    api>ear 
under  separate  headings  ) 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

S.  1552.  A  bin  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefauvex  when 
he  introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  JAVITS  (by  request)  : 

S.  1553.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  relates  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 

S.  1554.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Port  Mont- 
gomery. N.Y..  may  tap  the  West  Point  water 
supply  line,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

'  By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gruening. 
and   Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  1555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  election  campaign  of 


candidates  for  Federal  offices,  conditioned 
upon  effective  control  and  publication  of 
other  sources  of  financing  such  campaigns; 
to  encourage  small  individual  campaign 
contributions  and  to  reduce  the  importance 
of  large  contributions  in  Federal  elections: 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
State  voters"  and  campaign  pamphlets;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs  Neubcsger  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading  ) 

By  Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

8.  1556.  A  bill  to  authorize  return  to  the 
States  on  a  per  capita  pupil  basis  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  1  percent 
of  the  Federal  Income  taxes,  individual  and 
corporate,  collected  nationally  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor    and    Public    Welfare. 

(See   the    remarks   of    Mr.   Cask   of   South 
Dakota  when   he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  BEALL: 

S  1557.  A  bill  to  provide  that  annuities 
paid  from  the  District  of  Columbia  teachers' 
retirement  and  annuity  fund  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  simultaneously  with  general  adjust- 
ments In  salaries  for  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers covered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Salary  Act  of   1955,  its  amended;    and 

S.  1558.  A  bill  to  increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  teachers"  retirement  and  an- 
nuity fund,  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
increases  provided  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Salary  Increase  Act  of  I960;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HICKEY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McGeei  : 

S.  1559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion of  underground  water  on  the  public 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hickey  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under   a   separate   heading  ) 
By  Mr   ERVIN: 

S  1560  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tasuko 
Otsu;  and 

S.  1561  A  bill  to  amend  section  2072  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  at  which  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  shall  become  effective;  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SKCTH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  1562  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  community 
colleges  for  strengthening  science,  mathe- 
matics, modern  foreign  language,  and  tech- 
nical instruction;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    RUSSELL: 

S.  1563.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  within  the  Clark  Hill 
Reservoir,  Savannah  River,  Georgia-South 
Carolina,  to  the  Georgia-Carolina  Council, 
Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  recreation 
and  camping  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttec  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr    MOSS: 

S.  1564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangelos 
J.  Marthakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  1565.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  permit 
an  Individual's  annuity  thereunder  to  be 
paid  for  the  month  in  which  he  dies,  and  for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.   CASE    of    South   Dakota    (by 
request)  : 
8    1566.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Chiropractic 
SecUon  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By    Mr.    CARROLL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Habt,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Proxmirz  I  : 
S  1567.  A   bin   to  amend   section  3  of  the 
act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  Stat.  238 ) .  to  clarify 
and   protect   the   right  of   the  public  to   in- 
formation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Carroll  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr     HUMPHREY: 
S.  1568    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlara  Pal- 
umbo  Vaclrca:    and 

S  1569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woo  You 
Lyn  (also  known  as  Horn  You  Fong  and  Lyn 
Pong  Y.  Horn);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  NATIONS 
IN  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THEIR  EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con  Res.  19  •  favor- 
ing assistance  to  other  nations  in  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  their 
educational  systems,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
when  he  submitted  the  above  concurrent 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  sep- 
arate heading  > 


RESOLUTION 


DESIGNATION  OF  APRIL  15.  1961.  AS 
AFRICAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  120).  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicial': 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  April  15.  1961,  be  recognized  as  African 
Freedom  Day;  and  that  we  extend  to  the 
Independent  countries  of  Africa  our  congrat- 
ulations and  assure  them  of  our  continued 
good  will 

RENAMING    OF    SIOUX    ORDNANCE 
DEPOT.  NEBR. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  historic  spots  in  Nebraska  is  known 
as  old  Fort  Sidney.  The  Army  main- 
tains near  there  an  ordnance  depot 
known  as  the  Sioux  Ordnance  Depot. 
There  is  wide  interest  in  having  the 
name  changed  to  the  Fort  Sidney 
Ordnance  Dep>ot. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska],  as  prin- 
cipal sponsor,  and  myself,  I  introduce 
a  bill  for  the  purp)ose  I  have  indicated, 
and  request  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1539)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  Army  ordnance  depot, 
referred  to  as  the  Sioux  Ordnance  Depot, 
as  the  Port  Sidney  Ordnance  Depot, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Curtis),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  refened  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


BULK  MAILINO  RATES  FOR  VOLUN- 
TEER FIRE  COMPANIES 
Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  volunteer 
ftre  companies  in  the  United  States  have 
so  far,  despite  several  pleas  and  despite 
the  invaluable  service  they  render  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas,  been  de- 
nied the  right  to  use  the  preferential, 
bulk,  third-class  mailing  rate  of  1\a 
cents  per  piece.  This  rate  under  existing 
law  is  used  by  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural, 
labor,  veterans',  or  fraternal  organiza- 
tions or  associations  not  organized  for 
profit,  and  none  of  the  net  income  of 
which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual. 

Many  times,  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments have  sought  to  be  included  in  this 
category ;  but  I  am  informed  by  the  Post 
OfiBce  that  their  applications  and  sup- 
porting evidence  have  not  served  to 
qualify  them  under  the  existing  law. 
The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  arnend- 
ment  to  the  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  introduce  such 
a  bill,  request  its  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  <S.  1548"  to  extend  prefer- 
ential third-class  postage  rates  to 
volunteer  fire  departments,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  need  to  speak  at  length  about  the 
services  performed  by  these  groups. 
They  are  composed  of  amateurs,  and 
they  operate  in  areas  where  the  cost  of 
professional  and  full-time  firemen  is 
prohibitive.  The  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments are  one  of  the  major  remnants  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  pioneering 
community  spirit  which  built  America 
from  a  wilderness  to  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth  Their  work,  often  hazardous, 
yet  unpaid,  saves  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  Nation. 

Some  may  ask  what  is  the  need  for 
bulk  mailing  privileges.  It  may  be  said 
that  firemen  are  too  busy  to  write  letters. 
But  what  primarily  would  be  covered 
under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
probably  be  fire  safety  rules  and  regula- 
tions, community  appeals  for  assist- 
ance and  cooperation,  and  other  matters 
closely  related  to  their  firefighting  job. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Madam 
President.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
begrudge  to  volunteer  fire  departments 
the  reduction  already  allowed  to  other 
groups  no  more  deserving  of  help  and 
encouragement. 

The  bill  <S.  1548 >   is  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.crica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4452(d)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "as- 
sociations' in  the  first  sentence  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments,". 


REPEAL  OF  EXCISE  TAX  ON  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  PERSONS 

Mr.  CARl^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  repeal  of 
the  excise  tax  on  transportation  of  per- 
sons. 

This  is  another  one  of  our  wartime 
taxes  that,  if\  my  opinion,  should  be  re- 
pealed. The  reasons  this  tax  was  put 
on  have  completely  disapr>eared  and 
everyone  must  agrree  that  our  transpor- 
tation industry  is  in  financial  diflficulty. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  we  should  con- 
tinue a  tax  designed  to  discourage  travel 
when  we  are  seeking  means  of  strength- 
ening our  economy  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion system. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  this  tax  can  be  re- 
peale<^  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.s}f.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1550)  to  repeal  the  tax 
on  transportation  of  persons,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  C  of  Chapter  33  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on 
transportation   of  persons)    Is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  table  of  subchapters  for 
chapter  33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Subchapter  C.  Transportation   of  persons." 

(2)  Section  4291  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  collection  of  tax  by  persons  receiving  pay- 
ment) is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 4231  and  4264(ai"  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof     section   4231  ". 

(3)  Section  4292  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  State  and  local  governmental  exemption) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  4261";   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  facllliles". 

(4)  Section  4293  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exemption  for  United  States  and  posses- 
sions) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
chapters B  and  C  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subchapter  B  ". 

(5)  Section  4294(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  for  nonprofit  educational 
organizations)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  4261";   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  facilities". 

(6)  Section  6103(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  publicity  of  returns  and  lists  of 
taxpayers)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "B, 
C,  and  D  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "B 
and  D  '. 

(7)  Section  6415  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  credits  or  refunds  to  persons  who  collected 
certain  taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"4261,"  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

(8)  Section  6416(b)(2)(H)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  credits  or  refunds  in  the  case  of 
certain  taxes  on  sales  and  services)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "tax-exempt  pas- 
senger fare  revenue"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "commutation  fare  revenue";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(not  including  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4261.  relating  to  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons)  ". 
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(9)  Section  6421(b)  of  erach.  Code  (re- 
lating to  gasoline  need  for  certain  nonhlgh- 
way  purposes  or  by  local  transit  systems)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Striking  out  "tax-exempt  paanenger 
fare  revenue"  each  place  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "commutation 
fare  revenue";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(not  Including  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4261.  relating  to  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons ) "  each 
place  It  appears  therein. 

(10)  Section  64ai(d)(2)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  deflnltlon  of  tax-exempt  paa- 
sengcr  fare  revenue)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)     COMMTJTATTON  -    FAKE       REVENUE. — The 

term  'commutation  fare  revenue'  means  rev- 
enue attributable  to  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  attributable  to — 

"(A)  amounts  paid  for  transportation 
which  do  not  exceed  60  cents, 

"(B)  amounts  paid  for  commutation  or 
season  tickets  for  single  trips  of  less  than 
30  miles,  or 

"(C)  amounts  paid  for  commutation  tick- 
ets for  one  month  or  less." 

(c)  The  repeal  and  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid,  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  for 
transportation  which  begins  on  or  after  such 
day. 

REPEAL   OF   EXCISE   TAX   ON   COM- 
\fUNICATIONS    SERVICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  communications 
sei'vice. 

These  communications  taxes  were  en- 
acted to  discourage  the  use  of  communi- 
cations facilities  during  the  World  War  II 
period. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  was  applied  for 
the  first  time  to  local  telephone  service 
in  1941.  In  1951  the  tax  on  electricity 
was  repealed  leaving  the  telephone  tax 
as  the  only  one  remaining  on  the  Federal 
tax  books  applying  to  the  four  esvsential 
household  utilities,  water,  gas,  electricity, 
and  telephone. 

Today  telephone  service  is  supplied  to 
approximately  40  million  American 
homes  and  more  than  6  million  business 
establishments  Every  month  these  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  are  reminded 
that  they  are  still  paying  emergency  war- 
time taxes,  and  it  occurs  to  me  it  is  time 
this  tax  was  removed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  bill  ^S.  1551 »  to  repeal  the  tax 
on  general  telephone  service,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4251  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  communications) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out.  in  subsection  (a),  the 
following:  "(a)   In  General. — "; 


(3)  by  striking  out.  In  the  table  contained 
In  subsection  (a),  the  following: 
"General  telephone  service 10"; 

and 

(3)   by  striking  out  subsection   (b). 
(b)  The  Eimendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)   shall  apply — 

(1)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid,  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  pursuant  to  bills  rendered  on  or 
after  such  day,  for  service  rendered  on  or 
alter  siKh  day.  and 

(2)  with   respect  to  amounts   paid,  on  or 
■*  after  such  day  pursuant  to  bills  rendered  on 

or  after  such  day,  for  services  rendered  before 
such  day  for  which  no  previous  bill  was 
rendered,  except  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices as  were  rendered  more  than  2  months  be- 
fore such  day 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  THE 
CODE   OP   MILITARY  JUSTICE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mil- 
itary Justice  at  the  request  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  its  Special  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Justice.  Similar  proposed  legis- 
lation is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
House  by  Representative  John  Lindsay. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive 
study  by  the  special  committee,  and  is 
based  on  alternatives  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  among  others.  The  special 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  eminent 
members  of  the  bar,  has,  I  believe,  per- 
formed an  important  public  service  in 
making  this  lawyer's  analysis  and  pro- 
po.sal  in  a  most  difficult  ajca.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Everett 
Frohlich,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  entire  committee  and  associa- 
tion for  making  this  proposal  available 
to  the  Congress. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  items  in 
this  proposal  with  which  I  am  not  in  full 
agreement — particularly  its  extension  of 
punishment  by  company  officers — I  also 
note  that  in  each  such  case  the  amend- 
ment has  been  joined  with  procedural 
safeguards  for  the  enlisted  man — such 
as  his  right  to  trial  as  an  alternative  to 
such  company  punishment,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  trial,  upon  the  de- 
fendant's request,  before  a  law  officer, 
rather  than  the  present  nonlawyer  spe- 
cial court-martial. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  receive 
the  careful  study  of  the  appropriate 
committees,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
special  committee's  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Militai-y  Justice 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1553)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  relates  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


The  report  of  the  special  committee 
presented  by  Mr.  Javits  is  &8  follows: 

Report  on  Proposed  Amendments  to.  and 
Association  Bill  Amending,  thx  Unifobm 
Code  or  Mn.rTA«T  Justice,  bt  the  Special 
COMMrrTE*  ON  Militant  Jdsticz  or  the 
Association  op  the  Bak  op  th»  Citt  op 
New  York,  March  1,  1981 

As  Indicated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  military  Justice  to  the 
association  In  October  IWO,  the  following 
report,  together  with  the  committee  s  pro- 
posed bill  "to  amend  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice"  which  Is  Included  therein. 
was  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association  for  Its  consideration.  The 
executive  committee  approved  the  report  and 
adopted  the  proposed  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
association.  The  special  committee  was  then 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  cause  this  bill  to  be  Introduced  in 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  association.  The 
publication  of  this  report  at  this  time  Is  one 
of  several  measures  being  taken  in  that 
direction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Everett  A.  Prohlich,  chairman;  Anthony 
B.  Akers,  Arnold  I  Bums.'  Wallsc*  J 
Clarfleld.  WlllUm  N.  Clarke.  Robert 
D.  Duke,  Herbert  C  Earnshaw,  Jay  D 
Fischer,  Mortimer  J.  Goodstein.  John 
A.  Keefe,  Donald  F.  Mooney,  John  P. 
Neary,  Jr  ,  Judson  A.  Parsons.  Jr  ,  Roy 
A.  Povell.  Donald  J.  Rapson,'  Fred- 
erick W.  Read,  Jr..  Harold  Riegelnvan, 
Leroy  K  Rodman,  Randolph  J.  Selfert, 
John  H.  Tovey,  Stephen  Wise  TuUn. 
Maurice  Wahl. 

part  I — introdcction  » 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  be- 
came effective  May  31,  1951  (64  Stat.  107), 
and  has  generally  been  regarded  as  having 
effected  a  distinct  Improvement  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  In  our  Armed  Forces. 
Other  than  a  nonsubstantive  codification 
in  1956  (70A  Stat.  1),  there  have  been  no 
amendments  to  the  code  since  Its  enact- 
ment. Now,  after  over  8  years  of  operation, 
there  are  two  major  bills  (HJl.  3387,  Vinson) 
and  (HM.  3455,  Brooks),  both  proposing 
substantial  amendments  to  Uie  code.'  H.R 
3455  also  proposes  major  revisions  concern- 
ing the  status  of  the  military  lawyer  In  the 
armed  services. 

H  R.  3387  was  drafted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  will  hereinafter  be  referred 
to  as  DOD.  H.R.  3455  was  proposed  by  the 
American  Legion  and  will  hereinafter  be  re- 
ferred to  as  AL.  Both  bills  are  presently 
before  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee,  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Paul  J  KildaT. 

Although  DOD  and  AL  both  embody  ma- 
jor amendments  to  the  same  statute,  they 
are  so  basically  different  that  they  must  be 
considered  separately.  DOD  represents  the 
Joint  position  of  all  the  services  and  has  the 


'  Members  of  the  subcommittee  who  pre- 
pared the  report  and  bill. 

•This  report  Is  as  submitted  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association.  Conse- 
quently, all  bill  references  are  to  bills  Intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress. 

•  Four  other  bills  containing  revisions  In 
particular  areas  of  military  Justice  are  also 
pending  before  the  Congress  (S.  28a,  Thur- 
mond; H.R  4040.  Philbin;  H  R.  6081,  Rilet: 
and  H.R.  6072.  Brewster).  S.  288  requires 
Issuance  of  court-martial  warrants  by  the 
US  marshals  within  the  United  States:  H  R. 
4040  redesignates  the  US  Court  of  MUltary 
Appeals  the  Supreme  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals; H.R.  6081  amends  art.  46  of  the 
code  to  require  execution  of  certain  warrants 
by  XJB.  marshals;  and  HJl.  6072  requires  ver- 
batim records  of  trial  for  all  general  and 
special  courts-martial. 


approval  of  the  VS.  Court  at  MlllUry  Ap- 
peals (hereinafter  COMA).  Its  primary  ob- 
jective Is  the  faclllUtlon  of  the  administra- 
tion of  military  Justice  through  time-saving 
and  man-saving  economy  measures  While 
DOD  does  contain  some  proposals  affording 
accused  persons  additional  rights  and  pro- 
tections, they  are  clearly  Incidental  to  the 
main  objective,  and  therein  lies  its  chief 
defect.  Although  your  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  administration  of  military 
Justice  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
code  has  been  of  generally  excellent  quality, 
fxirther  reform  and  improvement  in  particu- 
lar areas,  not  embodied  in  DOD.  are  neces- 
sary 

AL  seems  to  reflect  basic  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  mUitary  Justice  by  the  armed  services 
and  general  lack  of  faith  in  the  Integrity 
and  competence  of  the  military  lawyers  ad- 
ministering it  This  philosophy.  In  your 
committee's  opinion,  Is  unfounded  and  has 
generated  several  highly  unfortunate  and 
seriously  objectionable  provisions.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  Important  and 
amellatory  provisions  In  AL  meriting  enact- 
ment. 

Part  II  of  this  report  contains  an  analysis 
of  DOD  with  your  committee's  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto,  while  part  III 
treats  AL  in  a  similar  manner.  In  part  IV 
your  committee  discusses  and  recommends 
Innovations  not  contained  in  either  DOD  or 
AL.  Part  V  contains  a  draft  bill  amending 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  which 
your  committee  submits  In  preference  to 
either  of  the  pending  proixjsais.  This  draft 
bill  is  eclectic,  combining  features  of  both 
DOD  and  AL.  It  also  Implements  the  rec- 
ommendations of  your  committee.  Part  VI 
contains  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
draft  bin.  Part  VII  summarHes  the  most 
significant  features  of  the  committee  bill. 

part  U — discussion  op  H  R.  3387    (DEPARTMENT 
OP    DEmCNSE) 

This  portion  of  the  report  comments  upon 
the  provisions  of  DOD,  section  by  section, 
making  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto. 

1.  "Convening  authority  "  defined:  Section 
1(1)  amends  article  1  •  by  providing  a  deflnl- 
tlon of  the  term  "convening  authority". 
This  Is  no  more  than  a  clarification  of  exist- 
ing law  and  provides  no  substantive  change. 
The  language  contained  therein  Is  drawn 
from  similar  language  appearing  in  article 
60      Your  committee  approves 

2  Confinement  with  members  of  friendly 
armed  forces:  Section  1(2)  amends  article 
1(2)  by  permitting  the  confinement  In  a 
U.S.  confinement  facility  of  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  with  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  friendly  foreign  nations. 
This,  It  should  be  noted,  does  not  authorize 
the  confinement  of  American  servicemen  In 
detention  facilities  maintained  by  any  other 
nation.  The  experience  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict demonstrated  the  unworkability  of  the 
present  rule  which  prohibits  the  confine- 
ment of  members  of  friendly  foreign  nations 
In  US.  confinement  faclllt:e8.  This  pro- 
posal Is  considered  practical,  and  your  com- 
mittee approves 

3.  Nonjudicial  punishment  enlarged:  (a) 
Section  1(3)  amends  article  15(a)  by  em- 
powering a  commanding  officer  to  lmf>o8e 
upon  an  officer  of  his  command  a  forfeiture 
of  one-half  of  his  pay  for  a  2-month  period 
as  compared  Vlth  a  1 -month  period  under 
the  present  law.  More  Importantly,  how- 
ever, i  also  authorizes  a  commanding  officer 
in  the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant  com- 
mander or  above  to  Impose  upon  an  enlisted 


man  confinement  for  a  period  of  up  to  7  days 
or  a  forfeiture  of  up  to  one-half  of  1  month's 
pay 

This  proposal  is  based  upon  the  experience 
of   the  Armed   Forces   Indicating  that  many 
cases  tried  by  summary  courts-martial  could 
have  been  disposed  of  by  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment   if   commanding   officers   could   punish 
minor  offenders  by  imposing  more  than  extra 
duty,  withdrawal  of  privileges  and  restriction 
to  limits  without  resorting  to  the  unneces- 
sarily   harsh    pwwer    of    reduction    in    grade 
Commanding  officers  have  not  regarded  their 
punitive  powers  under  present  article  15  as 
adequate  to  avoid  reference  In  all  too  many 
cases   to  judicial   procedures   and   the   addi- 
tional    punishment     thus     available.     Your 
committee  has.  It  believes,  carefully  weighed 
conflicting    considerations    bearing    on    the 
question  of  the  enlarged  role  of  nonjudicial 
punishment  In  our  system  of  military  Justice 
On  the  one  hand.  It  is  recognized  that,  by  Its 
very  nature,  utilization  of  article  15  authority 
to    punish   behavioral   Infractions   results   In 
punitive  action  without  judicial  safeguards, 
and   Is   therefore  subject   to  abuse      On  the 
other  hand,  It  Is  certainly  desirable  to  avoid, 
wherever   possible,    resort    to    courts-martial 
with  their  resulting  criminal  convictions  of 
permanent  effect      On  balance,  the  granting 
to  commanding  officers  of  enlarged  power  to 
handle   as   many    disciplinary   problems   pa- 
ternallstlcally  through  the  use  of  nonjudicial 
punishment  seems  desirable  so  long  as  there 
Is  some  safety  valve  to  prevent  abuse      Under 
this  proposal  the  new  powers  of  nonjudicial 
punishment     authorized     must    be     admin- 
istered by  an  officer  who  is  at  least  a  major 
or  a  lieutenant  commander,  thus  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  maturity  and  sound  judg- 
ment  in   their  exercise  and  correspondingly 
reducing  the  chance  of   abiise.     If   properly 
employed,  this  additional  authority  will  In- 
crease    the     commanding     officer's     ability 
through    the    exercise    of    mature    judgment 
and  strong   leadership  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram   of    preventive    discipline    within  'bis 
command  aimed  to  discourage  recurring  in- 
fractions     Accordingly,       your       committee 
approves  this  proposal. 

(b)  Article  15(b)  presently  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  to  pro- 
vide that  an  accused  person  may  refuse  non- 
judicial punishment  and  demand  trial  by 
court-martial.  Pursuant  to  this  statutory 
authorization  accused  persons  are  accorded 
the  right  to  demand  such  trial  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  but  not  In  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  (par.  132.  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States,  1961).'  Under  ar- 
ticle 20  (summary  courts-martial)  an  ac- 
cused person  who  has  not  been  offered 
nonjudicial  punishment  may  object  to  trial 
by  summary  court-martial  and  be  ti\e^  by 
special  or  general  court-martial,  but  if  he 
has  been  permitted  and  has  elected  to  refuse 
punishment  under  article  15.  he  cannot  ob- 
ject to  trial  by  summary  court-martial.  In 
paragraph  1,  part  IV,  infra,  your  committee 
has  recommended  the  abolition  of  summary 
courts-martial  If  DOD  section  1(3)  amend- 
ing article  15(a)  Is  adopted.  As  a  conse- 
quence, your  committee  has  also  provided 
In  an  amendment  to  article  15(b)  (pt.  V, 
Infra)  that  an  accused  person  who  Is  given 
the  right  under  departmental!  regulations 
to  refuse  nonjudicial  punishment,  and  so 
elects,  will  then  be  tried  by  the  single-ofll- 
cer  special  court-martial  provided  for  under 
the  DOD  amendment  to  article  16  (par.  4, 
of  this  pt.  n,  Infra),  and  that  the  punish- 
ment imposable  by  such  court  In  these  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  exceed  the  present 
punishment  authority  of  summary  courts- 
martial. 


*  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  references  to 
"articles"  in  this  report  are  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 


» All  references  hereinafter  made  to  the 
Manual  for  Courts-Martial  will  be  to  MCM, 
1951. 


4  Single-Officer  special  court-martial: 
Section  1(4)  amends  article  16  to  authorise 
the  establishment  of  a  new  type  of  special 
court-martial  consisting  only  of  a  qualified 
law  officer.  This  special  coiU"t -martial  would 
be  convened  only  If  ( 1 )  the  accused  has  re- 
quested such  a  single  law  officer  court- 
martial  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  special 
court-martial  comp>osed  of  three  to  five 
members  and  (2)  the  convening  authority 
has  consented.  Built  into  the  provision  Is 
the  requirement  that  the  accused  know  the 
Identity  of  the  law  officer  who  will  hear  his 
case  and  have  the  advice  of  counsel  prior  to 
making  his  request  for  the  single-officer 
special  court-marital.  Included  in  section 
1(4)  Is  the  requisite  that  law  officers  sitting 
as  special  courts- martial  pursuant  to  the  in- 
novated procedure  be  certified  as  qualified 
so  to  act  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
his  armed  force. 

Your  committee  approves  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  viz,  to  permit  the  ac- 
cused to  elect  that  his  case  be  heard  by  a 
lawyer  rather  than  a  special  court-martial 
composed  of  and  conducted  by  military  lay- 
men. The  new  one-man  special  court-mar- 
tial is  similar  to  a  magistrate's  proceeding 
In  civilian  criminal  practice,  and  the  ac- 
cused's right  of  election  is  analogous  to  the 
right  to  waive  a  Jury  trial.  Your  committee, 
however,  has  two  reservations  concerning 
this  proposal : 

(a)  As  a  general  matter  It  does  not  think 
it  desirable  to  condition  the  availability  of 
the  new  judicial  procedure  upon  prior  con- 
vening authority  approval.  It  recognizes 
that  the  Navy  may  experience  difficulty  In 
providing  qualified  legal  personnel  to  con- 
duct single-officer  special  courts-martial  on 
Navy  ves.sels.  Moreover,  It  believes  that  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  the  mili- 
tary authorities  should  not  be  hamstrung  by 
an  absolute  right  in  the  accused  to  demand 
a  special  court-martial  before  a  qualified 
law  crfflcer.  Accordingly.  In  Its  proposed 
legislation  (see  pt.  V.  infra)  your  commit- 
tee has  modified  this  provision  to  require 
convening  authority  approval  only  in  cases 
of  personnel  aboard  vessels  and  in  time  of 
vrar  or  national  emergency. 

(b)  Although  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  principle  that  only  highly  qualified  law- 
yers should  sit  as  single-oflScer  special 
courts-martial,  j'our  committee  thinks  the 
prop>osed  requirement  that  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  certify  a  man,  already  a 
qualified  law  officer,  as  qualified  for  such 
duty  is  unnecessarily  cumbersome  It  Is 
submitted  that  all  law  officers,  whether 
presiding  at  general  or  special  courts-mar- 
tial, ought  to  meet  the  same  high  standards. 
Your  committee  has  accordingly  deleted  the 
provision  for  certification  of  law  officers  as 
single-officer  special  courts-martial  In  part 
V.  infra.  In  this  connection,  reference  is 
made  to  your  committee's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  law 
officers  set  forth  In  paragraph  2,  part  IV. 
Infra. 

5.  Convening  authority  as  accuser:  Sec- 
tion 1(5)  amends  articles  22  and  23  by  pro- 
viding that  a  convening  authority  not  sub- 
ordinate in  command  or  grade  to  the  accuser 
shall  be  competent  to  convene  general  and 
special  courts-martial.  This  proposal  effects 
no  substantive  change  and  merely  confirms 
the  present  judicial  rule  (United  States  v. 
LaGrange.  et  al..  1  USCMA  342,  3  CMR  76 1 . 
It  Is  considered  noncontroverslal  and  is 
approved  by  your  committee 

6.  Qualifications  of  single-officer  special 
court-martial:  Section  1(6)  proposes  an 
amendment  to  article  25  •  specifically  detail- 
ing the  qualifications  of  the  single-officer  spe- 
cial court-martial.  Reference  is  made  to  our 
discussion   In   paragraph    4   of    this   p>art   II, 


'  DOD  incorrectly  refers  to  art.  28. 
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sapra.      Snb)ect    to   the    reservations    there 
noted,  the  propoeal  1b  approved. 

7.  Command  Influence  by  staff  officers: 
Section  1(7)  amends  article  37  explicitly  to 
extend  the  prohibition  against  command  In- 
fluence to  Include  acta  committed  by  officers 
serving  on  the  staffs  of  convening  authori- 
ties and  commanding  officers,  as  well  as  those 
officers  themselves.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  proposal  and  your  committee 
approves. 

8.  Challenges:  Section  1(8)  amends  article 
41  to  provide  that  the  law  officer  presiding 
over  the  new  single-officer  special  court- 
martial  Is  subject  to  challenge  for  cause 
alone,  thus  preventing  his  peremptory  chal- 
lenge. Under  present  law  an  accused  Is  en- 
titled to  one  peremptory  challenge  of  any 
member  of  a  special  court-martial  ( Including 
the  presiding  member  who  Is  a  nonlawyeri 
and  of  a  general  court-martial,  excluding 
the  law  officer  who  may  be  challenged  for 
cause  only.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
under  DOD  the  accused  must  know  In  ad- 
vance the  Identity  of  the  law  officer  who  is 
to   preside   at   his   special    court-martial. 

The  subject  propcwal  does  not  change  the 
present  rule  that  the  court  members  of  a 
general  court-martial  determine  the  rele- 
vancy and  validity  of  challenges  for  cause. 
(All  sec.  l(12b)iB)  transfers  this  power  to 
the  law  officer;  see  par.  9e.  pt.  in.  Infra.) 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the 
exercise  of  this  particular  power  should  be 
by  the  law  officer  of  the  general  court- 
martial.  The  position  of  the  law  officer  In 
the  administration  of  military  Justice  should 
be  enhanced  wherever  possible  by  giving  him 
the  Judicial  prerogatives  traditionally  ac- 
corded a  trial  Judge.  Your  committee's  draft 
bill  in  part  V.  Infra,  transfers  the  power 
to  rule  on  all  challenges  to  the  l.iw  officer. 
Furthermore,  yoiir  committee  has  trans- 
ferred the  power  to  punish  for  contempt 
(art.  48 »  from  general  court-martial  mem- 
bers to  the  law  officer  (pt.  V.  Infra) . 

In  addition,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
yotir  committee  has  endorsed  AL  section 
l(12a)  Insofaj  as  it  amends  article  40  to 
place  the  power  to  rule  on  continuances  In 
the  law  officer  Instead  of  In  the  court  mem- 
bers   (see  par    9d,  pt.  m.  Infra). 

9.  Rulings  by  the  law  officer,  general  or 
8p>eclal  courts:  Section  1(9)  amends  article 
61  to  place  within  the  province  of  the  law 
officer  the  final  decision  on  a  motion  fc^-  a 
finding  of  not  guilty.  ( AL  sec.  1(13)  (B) 
makes  this  same  propoeal;  see  par.  12,  pt. 
m.  Infra  )  This  is  a  change  from  the  pres- 
ent practice  under  which  the  law  officer 
makes  the  Initial  ruling,  but  is  subject  to 
reversal  by  court-martial  members.  This 
section  also  changes  present  procedure  to 
preclude  the  law  officer  from  changing  a 
ruling  which  grants  a  motion  for  a  Undlng 
of  not  guUtv.  thus  according  his  ruling  fi- 
nality. He,  of  course,  retains  the  power  to 
reverse  an  earlier  ruling  denying  such  a 
motion.  Under  the  new  legislation,  there- 
fore, the  law  officer's  rulings  on  all  Inter- 
locutory questions,  except  the  question  of 
the  accused's  sanity,  are  not  subject  to  re- 
versal by  court  members.>  This  Is  deemed 
salutary  for  the  reasons  advanced  In  para- 
graph 8  of  this  part  II. 

Finally,  this  section  Invests  the  single - 
officer  special  court-martial  with  the  au- 
thority to  determine  all  questions  of  law 
and  fact  arising  during  the  trial.  It  also 
empowers  him  to  adjudge  an  appropriate 
sentence.  (See  par.  5,  pt.  Ill,  Infra,  wherein 
your  committee  approves  the  AL  proposal  de- 
priving special  courts-martial  of  the  power  to 
adjudge  punitive  discharges.) 

Section  1(9 1  is  approved.  Commendably, 
it  transfers  Judicial  powers  now  Inappro- 
priately exercised  by  military  laymen  to  the 
military   trial    Judge   where   they   belong. 

10.  Verbatim  records  of  trial:  Section 
1(10)  amends  article  54  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  for  a  verbatim  record  of  trial. 


Under  the  present  law  a  verbatim  record  of 
trial  Is  required  In  all  general  court-martial 
cases,  Irrespective  of  the  sentence  Imposed. 
and  In  special  court-martial  cases  only  If 
punitive  discharges  are  adjudged.' 

The  subject  proposal  U  aimed  at  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  case  in  which  a  court  im- 
poses a  sentence  which  does  not  extend 
either  to  a  punitive  discharge  or  to  confine- 
ment for  more  than  6  montlis.  These  sen- 
tences are  within  the  sentencing  authority 
of  a  special  court-martial  and.  for  ease  of 
reference,  are  characterized  herein  as  "spe- 
cial court-martial  type  sentences. "  •  The 
rationale  of  the  proposal  is  that  If  a  ver- 
batim trial  record  Is  not  required  for  a  spe- 
cial court-martial  case  unless  a  bad-conduct 
discharge  Is  Imposed,  there  ahould  be  no 
requirement  for  a  verbatim  record  In  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  case  wherein  a  "special 
coiiTt-mcu-tlal  type  sentence  '  (not  Including 
a  punitive  discharge)  is  adjudged.  The  pro- 
poeal Is  designed  to  achieve  administrative 
economy.    Your  committee  has  reservatloiu. 

Ideally  an  acciised  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  verbatim  transcript  of  criminal 
proceedings  against  hlni  In  all  general  and 
8i)eclal  courts-martial,  but  practical  consid- 
erations render  this  unfeasible.  Accordingly, 
at  the  present  time.  It  Is  the  uniform  serv- 
ice practice,  sanctioned  by  present  provisions 
of  law.  not  to  give  an  accused  a  verbatim 
transcript  In  special  court-martial  cases 
which  do  not  result  in  the  Imposition  of  a 
bad-conduct  discharge. 

However,  yoxir  conunlttee  does  not  think 
that  the  lack  of  a  statutory  requirement  for 
verbatim  transcripts  In  special  court-mar- 
tial case?  necessarily  Justifies  the  extension 
of  this  denial  of  a  verbatim  transcript  to 
general  court-martial  cases  resulting  In 
"special  court-martial  type  sentences."  One 
difference  which  suggests  Itself  Immediately 
Is  that  In  general  oourts-martlal  a  court 
stenographer,  even  under  the  proposed 
change,  must  at  least  commit  to  stenograph- 
ic notes  a  verbatim  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  proposed  legislation  would  sim- 
ply do  away  with  the  requirement  of  tran- 
scribing those  notes  In  certain  cases. 

Since  under  the  proposed  legislation  an 
acciised  Is  still  entitled  to  review  of  such 
"special  ccjurt-martlal  type  sentences"  ad- 
Judged  by  a  general  court-martial  at  the 
convening  authority  level,  it  may  prove  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  him  to  have  a  complete 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  your  com- 
mittee does  not  think  that  he  should  have 
to  purchase  such  a  record  as  DOD  provides. 
Moreover,  the  right  of  accused  persons  to 
have  verbatim  records  In  all  general  courts- 
martial  may  act  as  an  Inducement  to  con- 
vening authorities  to  refer  borderline  cases 
to  special  courts-martial 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  your  committee 
disapproves  the  proposal  as  drafted.  How- 
ever, In  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  elim- 
ination of  unnecessary  administrative  costs 
and  expenses,  your  committee  recommends 
as  an   alternative  that  the  requirement   for 


•  In  the  Army,  court  reporters  are  not  au- 
thorized for  special  courts -martial  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (AR  22-145)  with  the  restilt  that,  with- 
out the  Secretary's  approval  which  Is  rarely 
If  ever  given,  there  can  be  no  verbatim  record 
of  the  proceeding.  The  effect  Is  to  preclude 
special  courts-martial  from  adjudging  bad 
conduct  dlschiirges.  COMA  In  CM  400812, 
Dennlston  has  granted  review  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  regulation  Illegally  In- 
fringes upon  the  statutory  powers  of  a  con- 
vening authority. 

« Under  your  committee's  bill  special 
covirts-martlal  would  not  be  authorized  to 
adjudge  punitive  discharges  or,  as  at  the 
present  time,  confinement  for  more  than  6 
months.  See  our  discussion  In  par.  5,  pt.  Ill, 
Infra. 


v«-baUm  reoords  In  general  courts-martial 
be  mcKlified  ao  as  to  provide  that  there  need 
not  be  a  verbatim  record  of  trial  in  general 
courts -martial  wherein  "special  court-mar- 
tial type  sentence*"  are  adjudged,  unless  the 
accused  apecUlcally  so  request  In  writing 
after  consultatton  with  defense  counsel. 
Part  V,  Infra,  contains  a  proposal  emhodylng 
this  recommendation. 

11.  Death  sentences:  Section  1(11) 
amends  article  57  to  provide  that  an  ac- 
cused person  sentenced  to  death  forfeits  all 
pay  and  allowances  and  that  this  forfeiture 
may  be  ordered  Into  execution  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  sentence  by  the  convening  au- 
thority. This  proposal  removes  the  present 
anomalous  rule  allowing  a  serviceman  under 
sentence  of  death  to  draw  pay  In  the  grade 
he  was  at  the  time  of  the  offense  until  the 
very  moment  of  death.  Your  committee  is 
In  full  accord  with  this  proposal. 

12.  Disposition  of  records:  (a)  Section 
1(12)  amends  the  provisions  of  article  65 
concerning  the  disposition  of  records  of  trial 
after  action  by  the  convening  authority. 
Under  the  present  rule  all  general  court- 
martial  records  of  trial  are  forwarded  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  review  either  by 
the  Board  of  Review  or  the  Examinations 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  Imposed.  Under  section  1(12), 
general  courts -martial  wherein  "special 
cotirt- martial  types  of  sentences"  are  Im- 
posed are  regarded  In  the  same  category  as 
special  courts -martial  so  that  review  thereof 
will  terminate  at  convening  authority  level 
and  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Washington. 

Your  committee  falls  to  see  the  need  for  a 
more  extended  review  of  general  courts-mar- 
tial containing  "special  court-martial  type 
sentences"  than  for  special  courts -martial. 
Accordingly,  the  proposal  U  approved. 

(b)  Section  1(12)  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion adlowlng  the  review  In  the  Navy  of  those 
ootirts-martlal  not  required  to  be  reviewed  In 
the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  by 
persons  who  are  not  law  specialists,  but  are 
members  of  the  bar.  This  apparently  satis- 
fies a  particular  personnel  problem  of  the 
Navy  and  your  committee  discerns  no  ob- 
jection thereto. 

Your  committee's  recommendation  that 
special  courts -martial  should  no  longer  have 
the  power  to  adjudge  bad  conduct  discharges 
(see  AL  sec.  1(4),  par.  8,  pt.  m.  Infra)  re- 
quires the  deletion  of  article  68(b) ,  providing 
for  review  of  special  courts -martial  adjudg- 
ing bad  conduct  discharges,  and  causes  a 
modification  of  DOD  section  1(12)  Insofar  as 
It  amends  article  65(b).     (See  pt.  V.  Infra  ) 

13.  Boards  of  review:  (a)  Section  1(13) 
changes  the  requirements  in  article  66  for 
review  by  a  board  of  review.  It  specifically 
fwovldes  that  there  need  not  be  a  review  by 
this  tribunal  in  cases  in  which  the  accused 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  the  offenses  of  which 
he  was  convicted  and  then  waived  his  right 
to  board  of  review  consideration  In  writing, 
after  the  convening  authority's  approval  of 
the  sentence.  This  Is  another  proposal  de- 
signed to  exp>edlte  the  administration  of 
military  Justice  and  thereby  effect  econo- 
mies. It  also  allows  for  prompter  execution 
of  the  sentence  In  those  cases  where  there 
Is  no  genuine  need  for,  and  the  accused  does 
not  desire,  a  time-consuming  review.  At  the 
same  time.  It  permits  an  accused  to  .nake  a 
knowledgeable  decision  without  outside  pres- 
sure as  to  whether  he  wishes  his  case  re- 
viewed further. 

b.  The  subject  propoeal  also  contains  the 
salutary  provisions  allowing  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  to  dismiss  charges  In  a  case 
wherein  a  rehearing  has  been  ordered  by 
the  board  of  review  If  he  determines  that 
such  a  rehearing  Is  Impractical.  Section 
1(14)  amends  article  67  to  the  same  effect 
with  respect  to  rehearlngs  ordered  by  COMA. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  Is  without  this  authority  and  Is  re- 


quired to  forwajd  the  record  of  trial  back 
to  the  field  for  the  convening  authority's 
determination  hh  to  the  practicability  of  a 
rehearing. 

Your  commltt«!e  Is  In  full  accord  with  the 
proposal  as  draft4^d. 

14.  Review  of  additional  cases  In  the  Ex- 
aminations Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General: 

SecUon  1(15)  provides  that  the  class  of 
general  courts-martial  no  longer  required  to 
be  heard  by  a  board  of  review  by  virtue  of 
DOD  section  ICS),  discussed  in  paragraph 
13a  of  this  part  II,  will  be  examined  In  the 
Examinations  Branch  of  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General      This  Is  approved. 

Section  1(15)  also  provides  that  In  an 
examined  case  if  any  part  of  the  findings 
or  sentence  Is  not  supported  by  law  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  may  either  take 
necesasry  corrective  action  himself  or  refer 
the  case  to  a  board  of  review  Under  the 
present  law,  he  Is  without  authority  to  take 
affirmative  actio:!  and  is  limited  to  referral 
action.  Your  committee  approves  this  ex- 
tension of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  au- 
thority since  It  obviates  the  unneceaviry 
burden  now  placed  upon  boards  of  review  of 
considering  case^t  the  disposition  of  which 
turn  on   well  settled   points  of  law. 

In  this  connetrtlon.  reference  is  made  to 
the  discussion  of  DOD  section  1(12)  (para- 
graph 12  of  this  pt.  IT)  wherein  it  Is  noted 
that  general  coxirt-martlal  cases  presently 
reviewed  In  the  Examinations  Branch  (those 
wherein  no  punitive  discharge  is  adjudged  or 
confinement  for  less  than  1  year  Is  imposed) 
will  have  review  terminated  at  convening 
authority  level  Thus,  under  section  1(15), 
the  Examination;!  Branch  will  consider  an 
entirely  new  class  of  general  co\irt-martlal 
cases. 

15  Partial  exe<*utlon  of  sentences:  Ac- 
cording to  the  19f7  annual  report  of  COMA, 
the  Judge  Advocates  General,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  tho  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, about  407  daj-s  elapee  under  the  present 
system  between  tlie  date  an  accused  \ef  tried 
by  court-martial  and  the  date  his  sentence 
Is  ordered  Into  execution  This  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  under  pri?sent  law  execution  of  any 
and  all  parts  of  s.  sentence  which  Includes 
either  a  dismissal  or  a  punitive  discharge 
or  affects  a  general  or  flag  officer  must  be  de- 
ferred until  appellate  review  has  been  com- 
pleted Accordingly.  It  has  been  necessary 
In  the  admlnlstriitlon  of  military  correc- 
tional facilities  tf  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween "sentenced"  and  "unsentenced"  pris- 
oners. This  has  caused  serious  administra- 
tive problems  Se<'tlon  1(16)  would  obviate 
these  problems  by  empowering  a  convening 
authority,  simultaneously  with  his  approval 
action,  to  order  Irto  execution  all  portions 
of  a  sentence  excejjt  those  Involving  dismis- 
sal, punitive  dlscherge.  or  affecting  a  general 
or  flag  officer  Nc  change  Is  contemplated 
with  respect  to  death  sentences  which  must 
be  approved  by  tlie  President  before  they 
can  be  ordered  Into  execution,  other  than 
that  noted  In  sect  on  1(11)  (par.  11  of  this 
pt  II).  authorizing  a  convening  authority, 
upon  his  approvf  1  action,  to  order  Into 
execution  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowances. 
Ordering  parts  of  sentences  Into  execution  at 
an  earlier  time  w^i:i  not  deprive  an  accused 
of  any  substantial  rights  (art.  75).  Ac- 
cordingly, your  conunlttee  approves  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

16.  PeUtlons  for  new  trial:  Section  1(17) 
enlarges  rights  presently  en}oyed  by  accused 
persons  by  extending  the  time  within  which 
they  may  petition  for  a  new  trial,  from  1 
year  to  2  years  from  the  date  the  sentence 
Is  approved  by  the  convening  authority. 
This  brings  the  military  practice  into  accord 
with  rule  33  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  In  addition,  this  section  en- 
larges the  respective  powers  of  the  boards 
o*  review.  COMA,  and  the  Judge  Advocates 
General    with    resi>ect    to   petitions   for   new 
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trial  before  them,  by  permitting  them  to 
modify  or  vacate  a  sentence  in  lieu  of  grant- 
ing a  new  trial,  when  the  latter  action  Is 
deemed  Inappropkrlate.  This  provision.  It 
should  be  noted,  is  one  of  the  few  In  DOD 
which  Is  designed  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  military  persons  accused  of  crime.  Your 
conunlttee  approves. 

17.  Breaking  arrest:  Article  95  presently 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  any  military 
person  "»ho  resists  apprehension  or  breaks 
arrest  or  who  escapes  from  custody  or  con- 
finement." Section  1(18)  amends  article  96 
by  substituting  for  the  words  "custody  or 
confinement"  the  words  "physical  restraint 
lawfully  imposed."  Although  your  com- 
mittee falls  to  perceive  the  reason  for  the 
proposal.  It  expresses  no  opposition  thereto. 

18.  Bad-check  offenses:  Section  1(19) 
adds  a  new  punitive  article  to  the  code  ex- 
pressly authorizing  the  prosecution  of  bad- 
check  offenses  The  new  article,  article 
123a,  proscribes  the  making,  drawing,  utter- 
ing, or  delivering  of  commercial  paper  with 
Intent  to  defraud  and  with  knowledge  that 
the  maker  or  drawer  has  Insufficient  funds 
to  warrant  pajmient  upon  presentment.  The 
new  article  also  provides  that  unless  the 
maker  or  drawer  pays  the  holder  the  amount 
due  within  6  days  after  receiving  notice, 
orally  or  in  writing,  that  the  Instrument  was 
not  paid  on  presentment,  the  making,  draw- 
ing, uttering,  or  delivering  of  the  Instrument 
shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  Intent  to  defraud. 
The  Department  of  Defense  justifies  this 
proposal  by  noting  that  grave  difficulty  has 
been  encountered  In  jM-osecutlng  bad-check 
offenses  under  article  121  (larceny)  and  ar- 
ticles 133  and  134  (general  articles)  fre- 
quently resulting  In  the  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice for  technical  reasons. 

Article  123a  Is  modeled  after  bad-check 
statutes  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (title 
22,  DC.  Code.  sec.  1410)  and  the  State  of 
Missouri  (Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri 
661.460.  561.470,  561.480).  New  York  has  a 
similar  law  (Penal  Law.  sec.   1292-a). 

Your  conunlttee  favors  the  use  of  specific 
punitive  articles  rather  than  the  general 
article  in  defining  criminal  offenses,  and  It 
therefore  approves. 

19.  Effective  date  of  bill:  Section  2  of  EKDD 
provides  that  Its  amendments  shall  become 
effective  on  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month 
following  the  month  In  which  It  is  enacted. 
This  affords  ample  time  for  an  orderly 
changeover,  and  enables  the  Armed  Forces 
satlsftictorlly  to  Implement  the  new  law  by 
effecting  modlflc^Uons  of  MCM,  1951,  and 
pertinent  regulations.  It  Is  accordingly  ap- 
proved. 

PART  nr — DISCUSSION  or  h.r.  3455   (American 

LEGION) 

This  portion  of  the  repeal  comments  upon 
the  provisions  of  AL.  sectlon-by-sectlon, 
making  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto. 

1.  Definition  of  law  officer:  One  of  the 
basic  Innovations  effected  by  AL  Is  the 
change  in  special  court-martial  procedtire  to 
guaraiitee  to  an  accused  the  same  right  to  a 
trial  presided  over  by  a  trained  lawyer  as 
Is  presently  accorded  to  an  accused  tried  by 
general  court-martial.  This  basic  change 
shall  be  commented  upon  In  detail  In  our 
discussion  below  of  AL  section  1(7A)  (see 
par.  8  of  this  pt.  HI,  Infra)  AL  section 
1(1)  implementing  this  basic  proposal, 
changes  the  definition  of  "law  officer"  In 
article  1  of  the  code  explicitly  to  include  an 
official  of  a  special  court-martial  as  well  as 
a  general  court-martial.  Although  your 
committee  disapproves  the  underlying  basis 
of  this  AL  proposal.  It  nevertheless  accepts 
It  In  the  draft  bill  (pt.  V.  Infra)  since  ttU 
statutory  change  is  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
flect the  addition  of  the  single-officer  spe- 
cial court-martial  (DOD  see.  1(4);  par.  4i. 
pt.  n.  supra). 


2.  Efftclency  reports  c^  legal  personnel : 
AL  section  l(la)  provides  that  all  judge 
advocates  and  law  specialists,  except  those 
serving  on  boards  of  review,  shall  have  ef- 
ficiency reports  made  only  by  their  respec- 
tive Judge  Advocates  General. 

This  suggestion  Is  considered  wholly  Lm- 
practlca-ble  because  It  would  be  virtually 
impoeslble  for  the  Judge  Advocates  General 
Intelligently  to  rate  every  judge  advocate. 
The  proposal  Is  apparently  designed  to  deal 
with  two  basic  problems,  namely,  the  pos- 
sible exercise  of  improper  Influence  (1)  by 
the  convening  authority  upon  his  staff 
Judge  advocate  and  (2)  by  the  staff  Judge 
advocate  upon  the  Judge  advocates  under 
his  command,  particularly  law  officers  and 
defense  counsel.  Your  oommittee  thinks 
the  goal  desired  Is  a  laudable  one  but  that 
the  method  employed  In  AL  to  accomplish 
It  Is  unworkable. 

Your  committee  has  considered  the  desir- 
ability of  removing  the  staff  Judge  adWx»te 
from  the  control  and  direction  of  the  line 
officer  In  command.  It  thinks  It  a  mistake 
to  take  from  the  commanding  officer  the 
responsibility  for  rating  the  efficiency  and 
fitness  of  one  of  the  most  Important  officers 
on  his  special  staff.  This  Is  particularly 
true  since  the  staff  Judge  advocate  by  the 
very  nSture  of  his  duties  must  perform  com- 
mand and  staff  functions  as  well  as  render 
legal  advice  on  military  Justice  matters. 
One  of  the  most  Important  duties  a  staff 
Judge  advocate  can  perform,  for  example. 
Is  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  a 
program  for  the  prevention  of  disciplinary 
problems  within  his  command  To  the  ex- 
tent this  pro-am  Is  successful,  the  demands 
upon  the  administration  of  military  Justice 
T^-lll  be  minimized. 

The  IsolatloTT  of  a  staff  Judge  advocate 
for  efficiency  rating  purposes  or  for  any  other 
purpose  would  destroy  the  close  staff  rela- 
tionship— client-lawyer  relationship — pres- 
ently existing  between  the  commanding  offi- 
cer and  his  chief  legal  adviser.  This  will 
Impede  rather  than  Improve  the  overall  ad- 
ministration of  military  Justice  In  the  long 
run 

With  respect  to  legal  personnel  (other 
than  law  officers)  working  In  the  office  of 
a  staff  Judge  advocate  and  under  his  gen- 
eral supervision,  your  conunlttee  does  not 
feel  that  a  change  ought  to  be  made  at  the 
present  time.  It  sees  no  problem  Inherent 
In  the  {fresent  system  under  which  a  staff 
Judge  advocate  rates  legal  assistance,  con- 
tracting, and  other  nonmlUtary  Justice  legal 
personnel  In  his  office.  Nor  does  It  see  any 
serious  problem  In  connection  with  the  effi- 
ciency ratings  of  personnel  conducting  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  causes  There  Is, 
however,  considerable  force  to  the  siigges- 
tlon  that  legal  personnel  charged  with  the 
duty  of  conducting  a  defense  ought  not  In 
any  way  be  subject  to  the  Infiuence  <K-,the 
stsiff  judge  advocate  since  that  officer  zh&y, 
because  of  his  statutory  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  initiation  of  a  prosecution, 
acquire  a  personal  Interest  In  Its  ultimate 
success.  In  this  regard  your  committee  Is 
advised  that  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  has  specifically  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
separate  defense  counsel  corps  and  has  re- 
jected the  proposal  at  the  present  time  pri- 
marily for  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  to 
staff  such  an  endeavor.  For  this  same 
reason  your  committee  believes  that  special 
statutory  provision  for  removal  of  defense 
counsel  from  staff  judge  advocate  super- 
vision at  the  present  time  Is  unwise.  How- 
ever, It  recommends  that  all  the  services 
mark  this  as  an  area  of  continuing  obser- 
vation and  study. 

With  respect  to  the  efficiency  reports  of  law 
officers.  It  should  be  noted  that  elsewhere 
In  this  report  (par.  2,  pt.  IV.  infra)  your 
conunlttee  has  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  code  adapting  a  newly  instituted  Army 
jK-actlce  removing  law  officer  efficiency  ratings 
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from  within  the  province  erf  the  staff  Judge 
advocate  and  placing  them  directly  within 
the  reaponalblUty  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral  of  the  service  concerned.  We  be- 
lieve that  Isolation  of  the  law  officer  from 
local  prejudices  would  enhance  the  detached 
performance  of  the  Judicial  f\inctlon.  More- 
over, since  It  Is  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
who  la  empowered  to  certify  law  officers  as 
qualified  In  the  first  place,  their  can  be  no 
harm  In  permitting  him  to  evaluate  their 
efficiency  and  promote  them  accordingly. 
In  this  regard,  therefore,  your  committee  Is 
In  accord  with  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
this  All  provision  and  has  made  a  specific 
recommendation  In  paragraph  2,  part  IV, 
Infra. 

This  AL  section  by  its  terms  excepts  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  review  from  receiving  ef- 
ficiency ratings  by  the  Judge  Advocates  Gen- 
eral. AL  section  1(16)  provides  that  board 
of  review  members  are  to  be  rated  for  effi- 
ciency and  fitness  purposes  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  This  provision  and  your  com- 
mittee's reconunendatlons  with  respect  there- 
to are  dlscvissed.  infra,  in  paragraph  14  of 
this  part  m. 

3.  Trial  of  military  personnel  by  civilian 
authorities:  AL  section  1(2)  amends  article 
14(a)  by  (a)  making  mandatory  In  time  of 
peace  the  delivery  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  civilian  authorities  upon 
request  of  such  authorities  for  trial  for  of- 
fenses against  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
States,  territories  or  District  of  Columbia  and 
(b)  prohibiting  the  trial  by  court-martial 
of  military  personnel  for  civilian  type  felony 
offenses  (arts.  118-132  of  the  code)  in  time 
of  peace  if.  prior  to  arraignment,  the  civilian 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  for  a  similar 
offense  requests  delivery  of  that  person  for 
trial.  AL  section  l(20a)  makes  noncompli- 
ance with  this  provision  a  criminal  offense. 

Your  committee  considers  this  proposal 
seriously  objectionable.  First.  It  should  like 
to  note  what  appears  to  be  a  technical  defect 
In  draftsmanship.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
proposal  a  request  for  delivery  for  trial  by 
civilian  authorities  and  not  trial  Itself  would 
preclude  the  exercise  of  court-martial  Juris- 
diction. Thus,  if  civilian  authorities  re- 
quested the  delivery  of  an  accused  for  trial 
but  for  some  reason  not  connected  with  the 
question  of  guilt  or  Innocence  abandoned 
the  prosecution  the  military  would  be  power- 
lees  to  prosecute.  More  important  than  tills 
question  of  draftsmanship,  however.  Is  the 
fallacy  in  what  appeeu-s  to  be  the  basic 
philosophy  underlying  this  proposal.  The 
efficiency  of  the  administration  of  military 
Justice  Is  directly  dependent  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Judicial  system  that  will 
have  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  This  AL  proposal  subordinates 
the  military  Judicial  system  to  civilian  sys- 
tems of  Justice,  and  thus  weakens  the  very 
system  It  purportedly  Is  trying  to  strengthen. 

In  partlciilar,  this  proposal  l.s  objectionable 
for  many  Independent  reasons  Brief  men- 
tion shall  be  made  of  only  a  few:  First,  the 
efficiency  of  a  military  organization  directly 
depends  on  the  level  of  discipline  within 
the  command.  In  order  to  maintain  disci- 
pline a  military  commander  must  have  the 
Inherent  authority  fully  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  personnel  within  his  command. 
This  has  been  borne  out  through  the  ages. 
Without  such  control  a  military  organization 
cannot  function  effectively.  Second,  there 
Is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  civil- 
ian authorities  would  be  better  equipped 
than  the  military  to  handle  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  for  military  personnel.  Third. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  allowing  civilian 
authorities  to  dictate  the  forum  for  trials 
of  military  personnel  is  particularly  danger- 
ous in  situations  wherein  local  prejudices 
might  be  operative.  Finally,  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  prEu;tlce  of  delivering  mili- 
tary personnel  for  trial  by  civilian  authorities 
under   the  prescribed  regulations    (AR  600- 


320.  May  17.  1951.  fas  changed)  has  been 
singularly  successful.  Close  liaison  has 
been  maintained  between  the  military  and 
civilian  authorities  with  a  view  toward  at- 
taining maximum  cooperation  Unless  there 
has  been  some  glaring  defect  In  the  present 
procedure  of  which  your  committee  Is  un- 
aware, there  is  no  reason  for  changing  It. 
For  thu  reasons  stated  herein  your  com- 
mittee Is  firmly  opposed  to  the  AL  proposal 
and  belU  ves  that  Its  enactment  would  con- 
stitute a  serious  retrogression  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  system  of  military 
Jurisprudence 

4.  Classification  of  courts-martial:  AL 
section  1(3)  provides  for  a  law  officer  in  the 
organization  of  a  special  court-martial 
This  Is  another  provision  implementing  the 
basic  AL  provisions,  already  adverted  to. 
changing  the  character  of  the  special  covirt- 
martlal.  (See  the  discussion  of  sec.  1(7A). 
par.  8  of  this  pt    III.  infra  ) 

5.  Special  courts-martial  not  to  adjudge 
punitive  discharges:  AL  section  1(4)  amends 
article  19  by  eliminating  the  authority  of 
special  >x)urts-martlal  to  adjudge  punitive 
discharges.  In  view  of  this  change.  AL  sec- 
tion 1(15)  amends  article  65.  dealing  with 
the  disposition  of  trial  records  after  review 
by  the  convening  authority  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  all  review  of  special  courts-martial 
will  terminate  at  that  level.  Although  your 
committee  Is  opposed  to  several  basic  changes 
proposed  by  the  American  Legion  with  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  special  courts- 
martial.  It  does  recommend  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal. 

No  one.  It  thinks,  would  gainsay  the  prop- 
osition that  a  punitive  discharge  Imposed 
upon  a  serviceman  constitutes  a  most  seri- 
ous and  permanent  blot  on  his  record — one 
carrying  with  It  severe  consequences  In  his 
later  civilian  pursuits.  Your  committee  does 
not  think  that  punishment  this  severe  and 
far-reaching  ought  in  any  case  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  absence  of  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding containing  all  of  the  traditional 
Judicial  safeguards  such  as  representation 
by  qualified,  legally  trained  counsel  In  this 
connection  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
by  and  large  members  of  the  military  com- 
munltv  are  young  Inexperienced  men  still 
In  their  formative  years.  Your  committee 
knows  of  cases  of  youthful  military  offenders 
who,  without  mature  consideration  of  their 
situation,  have  actually  requested  and 
sought  punitive  discharges  as  an  expeditious 
way  of  severing  all  connection  with  the  mili- 
tary. All  too  often.  In  later  years  these 
Individuals  rue  their  earlier  Indiscretions 
wlthou-.   any   effective   remedy   at   hand. 

Under  the  present  law  It  is  possible  for 
an  acc'osed  to  receive  a  punitive  discharge 
with  all  Its  attendant  consequences  by  a 
special  court-martial  proceeding  conducted 
without  the  benefit  of  legally  trained  per- 
sonnel The  Navy  has  long  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  It  would  be  unable  effectively  to 
administer  military  Justice,  particularly  at 
sea.  If  It  were  deprived  of  the  power  to 
adjudge  punitive  discharges  by  special 
courts-martial.  Although  sympathetic  to 
the  administrative  problems  Involved  for  the 
Navy  (for  example.  In  making  witnesses 
available  at  a  suitable  land  station),  your 
committee  cannot  condone  the  present  prtic- 
tlce.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
Army — which  possesses  the  largest  criminal 
Jurisdiction  In  the  United  States^  has 
through  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
(AR  22-145)  made  it  practically  impossible 
for  Army  special  courts -martial  to  adjudge 
punitive      discharges.  Yotir      committee 

strongly  recommends  that  the  AjTny's  lead 
In  taking  away  the  power  of  special  courts- 
martial  to  adjudge  punitive  discharges  be 
made  applicable  to  all  the  services  by 
statute. 

It  should  be  noted  that  DOD.  in  a  provi- 
sion approved  In  moet  respects  by  your  com- 
mittee    (DOD    sec.     1(4);     par.    4,     pt.    II, 


supra),  has  Increased  the  Judicial  safe- 
guards surrounding  trial  by  8p>eclal  court- 
martial  by  giving  the  accused  the  right  to 
be  tried  before  a  single-officer  special  court- 
martial,  composed  of  a  law  officer.  In  lieu 
of  trial  before  the  traditional  laynuinllke 
special  court-martial  Notwithstanding  this 
basic  change,  your  committee  must  recom- 
mend that  special  courts-martial — even 
those  composed  of  the  single  law  officer — be 
deprived  of  the  authority  to  adjudge  puni- 
tive discharges.  Until  such  time  as  the 
single-officer  special  court-martial  has  been 
firmly  established  as  a  part  of  the  military 
system  with  a  history  of  sentencing  prac- 
tice, we  do  not  feel  that  the  p>ower  to  im- 
pose a  punitive  discharge  should  be  lodged 
in  one  man.  whatever  his  qualifications 

6  Convening  of  summary  courts-martial: 
AL  section  1(5)  amends  article  24(b)  by 
providing  that  a  summary  court-martial 
must  be  convened  by  superior  authority 
when  only  one  commissioned  officer  Is  present 
in  the  conunand.  Under  the  present  rule 
when  only  one  commissioned  officer  Is  present 
within  a  coCM^nd  or  detachment  he  has  full 
authority  botV  to  convene  and  act  as  the 
Bumm^o^cou^pmartlal.  The  present  provi- 
sion IsoWigBed  for  those  rare  situations 
wherein  an  Isolated  command  requires 
expeditious  stunmary  court-martial  action; 
the  objection  thereto  is  that  It  allows  for 
vindictive  and  hasty  action  in  situations 
clearly  calling  for  a  cooling  off  period. 

Your  conunlttee  does  not  pass  on  this  AL 
provision  since  in  paragraph  1.  part  IV, 
infra,  it  has  recommended  abolition  of  the 
entire  summary  court-martial  structure  If 
the  Increased  nonjudicial  punishment  pow- 
ers proposed  by  DOD.  and  approved  by  your 
committee,  are   enacted. 

7  Law  officer  els  summary  court-martial: 
AL  sections  1(6)  (A)  (B)  and  (C)  amend 
article  25  by  requiring  a  summary  court- 
martial  to  be  a  law  officer  and  forbidding 
such  law  officer  from  serving  as  a  summary 
court-martial  if  he  Is  an  accuser,  witness  for 
the  prosecution,  investigating  officer  of 
counsel  in  the  same  case. 

Your  committee  does  not  pass  on  this  AL 
provision  since  In  paragraph  1 ,  part  IV. 
Infra,  It  has  recommended  abolition  of  suni- 
mary  courts- martial  This  proposal  does, 
however,  seem  Impractical  and  therefore  un- 
sound. The  Armed  Forces  at  the  present 
time  are  having  great  difficulty  In  providing 
legally  qualified  personnel  to  administer  the 
code  as  It  Is.  Dvu-lng  fiscal  year  1968  the 
Armed  Forces  tried  over  100.000  summary 
courts- martial.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that 
under  present  conditions  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  staff  summary  courts-martial  with 
law  officers. 

8  Law  officers  on  special  courts -martial: 
Section  1(7A)  amends  article  26(a)  to  re- 
quire a  law  officer  in  lieu  of  the  president, 
usually  a  layman,  to  preside  over  8p>eclal 
courts-martial.  AL  sections  K 8a) .  K  12)  (C) 
and  1(13)  (C)  effect  corollary  changes  to 
articles  29.  39,  and  51,  respectively. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  objected  to 
the  AL  proposal  primarily  because  of  the 
personnel  problems  that  would  be  presented 
Although  this  objection  does  not  detract 
from  the  obvious  merit  of  the  proposal,  it 
does  necessitate  an  effort  to  seek  a  suitable 
alternative. 

As  noted  in  paragraph  4.  part  n.  supra. 
DOD  section  1(4)  provides  that.  In  addition 
to  the  special  court-martial  which  may  be 
convened  under  present  provisions  of  the 
code,  there  be  established  a  single-officer 
special  court-martial  presided  over  by  a  law 
officer  sitting.  In  effect,  as  a  magistrate  with- 
out a  Jury.  Under  DOD,  then,  and  under 
your  committee's  recommendation,  military 
personnel  accused  of  crime  whose  cases  are 
referred  to  a  special  court-martial  by  the 
convening  authority  have  two  choices:  (a) 
trial  by  the  traditional  special  court-martial 
composed  of  a  lay  "Jury"  presided  over  by  a 
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nonlawyer,  or  (b)  a  proceeding  Bimllar  to  a 
nonjury  proceeding  In  civilian  magistrate  s 
court  before  a  legally  trained  officer. 

Your  committer  believes  that  an  accused's 
rights  are  well  pnitected  under  the  new  sys- 
tem recommended  by  DOD  and  accordingly 
disapproves  the  AL  proposal  for  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  empliaslses  that  under  Its  draft 
bill  an  accused  <ould  not  receive  either  a 
punitive  discharge  or  confinement  for  more 
than  6  months  unless  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial  composed  of  both  "Judge"  and 
"Jury.  "  See  paragraph  5  of  this  part  III, 
concerning  the  repeal  of  authority  of  special 
courts-martial  to  adjudge  punitive  dis- 
charges 

9.  Authority  of  law  officer:  The  following 
AL  sections  are  grouped  together  since  they 
all  relate  to  the  jiowers  of  the  law  officer. 

(a)  AL  sectlor.  1(7)  (B)  amends  article 
26(b)  to  provide  that  law  officers  "may  not 
consult  with  the  members  of  the  court  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  trial  counsel, 
defense  counsel,  f.nd  the  reporter.  If  any,  nor 
may  he  vote  with  the  members  of  the  court." 
Section  1(12)  (A)  and  (B)  effect  corollary 
amendments  to  iirticle  39.  At  present  the 
law  officer  is  permitted  to  consult  with  the 
court  members  on  the  form  of  the  findings 
outside  the  ijrerence  of  the  accused  and 
counsel. 

(b)  AL  section  1(7)  (C)  further  amends 
article  26  to  provide  that  the  law  officer  "shall 
preside  over  all  proceedings  of  general  and 
special  courts-msxtlal  except  when  closed  for 
deliberation  or  \otlng  by  the  members  and 
shall  control,  dliect,  and  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  all  proceedings  before  the  court." 

(c)  AL  section  1(11)  (A)  amends  article 
88(a)  dealing  with  the  duties  of  trial  counsel 
to  indicate  that  trial  counsel  shall  prepare 
the  record  of  pro:eedings  under  the  direction 
of  the  "law  officer"  rather  than  the  "court." 

(d)  AL  section  1(  12a)  amends  article  40  to 
place  the  authority  to  grant  continuances  in 
the  law  officer. 

(e)  AL  section  l(I2b)  amends  article  41 
to  take  from  court-martial  members  and 
grant  to  law  officers  the  authority  to  rule  on 
challenges.  AL  sections  1(13)  (A)  and 
l(13a)  make  corollary  changes  in  the  present 
provisions  of  a;"tlcles  51  and  62.  respec- 
tively, enabling  law  officers  to  rule  on  chal- 
lenges and  to  rule  with  finality  on  motions 
for  findings  of  not  guilty 

These  suggestions  are  unquestionably 
meritorious  into  tar  as  they  apply  to  general 
courts -martial  aad  your  committee  approves 
to  that  degree.  As  to  special  court-martial 
procedure  they  arc  equally  desirable  If  the 
basic  AL  proposal  putting  law  officers  on 
traditional  special  courts-martial  Is  adopted. 
Since  your  committee  opposes  the  basic 
change  (see  par.  8  of  this  pt.  HI) .  it  opposes 
the  aforesaid  proposals  insofar  as  they  re- 
late to  special  oourts- martial.  It  also  dis- 
approves the  clianges  Insofar  as  they  are 
applicable  to  summary  courts-martial  (see 
par.  7  of  this  p  t.  Ill ) . 

10.  Detailed  counsel  before  summary 
courts-martial:  AL  section  1(8)  amends 
article  27(a)  to  require  the  authority  con- 
vening a  summary  court-martial  to  detail 
a  defense  counsel  upon  request  of  the  ac- 
cused. Section-j  1(11)  (B)  and  (C)  contain 
further  amendments  to  article  38  reflecting 
the  AL  proposals  that  defense  counsel  be  ap- 
pointed for  8\immary  courts-martial  and  that 
special  coiu-ts- martial  be  presided  over  by 
law  officers.  In  view  of  Its  recommendation 
that  summary  courts-martial  be  abolished 
(par.  1,  pt.  IV.  infra)  and  its  opposition  to 
placing  law  officers  on  special  courts -martial 
(piw.  8  of  this  pt.  ni)  yovir  ccnnmlttee 
opposes  this  provision. 

11.  Court-martial  procedure:  Article  86 
authorizes  the  President  to  prescribe  by 
reg\ilatlon  the  "procedure,  including  modes 
of  proof,  In  cases  before  courts-martial, 
courts  of  inquiry,  military  comrir^ssions,  and 
other    military    tribunals,"    applying    "the 


principles  of  law  .and  the  rules  of  evidence 
generally  recogniised  In  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  in  the  UJ3  districts  courts  •  •  •  " 
MCM.  1951,  was  issued  pursuant  to  this 
authorization. 

AL  section  1(9)  amends  article  36,  Inter 
alia,  to  grant  to  COMA  the  power  to  prescribe 
rules  for  court-martial  practice.  This  pro- 
vision In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  is 
seriously  objectionable  and  a  backward  step 
for  the  development  of  a  workable  system  of 
military  Justice.  The  AL  proposal  Ignores 
the  evolution,  under  the  manual  through  the 
years,  of  military  law  to  the  point  where,  as 
Interpreted  and  modified  by  COMA,  there  Is 
now  In  operation  a  fair  and  orderly  system — 
In  many  respects  more  enlightened  than  cor- 
responding practice  In  the  Federal  and  State 
courts.  Your  committee  strongly  urges  that 
the  Interpretative  and  rulemaking  functions 
be  maintained  separately  as  at  the  present 
time.  COMA'S  workload  is  already  a  heavy 
one.  To  Increase  the  burden  Is  wholly  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted. 

AL  section  1(10)  Is  a  purely  technical 
amendment  changing  the  titling  In  the 
United  States  Code  to  reflect  the  change 
herein  discussed. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  your  committee 
disapproves. 

12.  Voting  and  rulings:  AL  section  1(13) 
(B)  amends  article  51  to  authorize  the  law 
officer  to  rule  on  all  Interlocutory  questions 
except  Insanity.  This  proposal  Is  substan- 
tially Identical  to  DOD  section  1(9)  and,  for 
the  reasons  stated  In  paragraph  9,  part  11, 
supra.  Is  approved. 

13.  Records  of  trial:  AL  section  1(15)' 
requires  verbatim  trial  records  In  all  general 
and  special  courts-martial  and  provides  for 
simimarlzed  records  of  trial,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  for  summary  courts-martial.  In 
paragraph  10,  part  11,  supra,  your  committee 
has  expressed  its  views  concerning  records  of 
trial.  No  view  is  expressed  with  respect  to 
Eununary  courts-martial  since  your  commit- 
tee recommends  the  abolition  of  summary 
courts   (par.  1.  pt.  IV.  Infra). 

14.  Boards  of  review:  AL  section  1(16) 
amends  article  66  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Secretary  of  Treasury  for 
Coast  Guard  In  time  of  peace),  rather  than 
the  Judge  Advocates  General  as  presently 
provided,  shall  constitute  boards  of  review 
and  rate  board  members  for  efficiency  pxir- 
(>oses.  The  AL  proposal  would  also  remove 
board  members  from  the  purview  of  provi- 
sions of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
limiting  tours  of  duty  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers assigned  to  the  executive  part  of  the 
service  departments  to  4  years  In  the  absence 
of  a  sf>eclal  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  that  the  continued  presence  of 
I  he  officer  Is  In  the  public  interest. 

Although  your  committee  is  unequivocally 
opposed  to  this  AL  proposal  for  reasons  here- 
after to  be  advanced,  it  believes  that  the  AL 
has  focused  on  a  problem  area  now  existing 
In  the  administration  of  military  Justice — 
one  requiring  Immediate  remedial  action. 
Under  the  present  law  menabers  of  boards  of 
review  may  be  and  have  been  rated  for  effi- 
ciency and  fitness  purposes  by  the  senior 
member  of  the  board,  thus  perm.ltting  him 
unduly  to  influence  his  Junior  confreres. 

Your  committee  firmly  believes  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem  raised  herein  does 
not  He  In  the  removal  of  board  of  review 
members  from  the  aegis  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocates General.  For  the  present,  we  rec- 
ommend that  board  members  ought  to  be 
rated  by  the  Judge  Advocates  General  of 
the  services.  This  would  prevent  undue  in- 
fiuence  within  a  given  board  of  review.  We 
strongly  doubt  there  would  be  Infiuence  ex- 
erted by  the  Judge  Advocates  General. 
Eventually,  it  may  prove  desirable  to  have 


*  Sic.  Tills  shoviJd  be  sec.  1(14)  et  seq. 
The  AL  draft  contains  two  sections  bearing 
sec.  No.  1(15)  et  aeq,  and  omits  a  sec.  l(li). 


no  gradations  In  rating  at  all,  with  all  board 
members  receiving  the  same  rating  for  pur- 
poses of  their  201  files. 

Consideration  ought  also  to  be  given,  as 
a  future  project,  to  the  creation  of  a  Judiciary 
corps  In  each  of  the  services  from  which  law 
officers  and  board  members  could  be  drawn. 
Board  duty  ought  then  to  be  limited  to  of- 
ficers performing  In  exemplary  fashion  as 
law  officers  (cf.  discussion  concerning  law 
officers,  par.  2,  pt  IV.  infra^ . 

Your  committee  also  recommends  that 
duty  on  boards  of  review  and  law  officer  duty 
be  restricted  to  Held  grade  officers  or  the 
equivalent  thereof  who  have  been  members 
of  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years  to  Insure 
that  cases  receive  mature  Judgment  and 
consideration. 

Finally,  your  committee  concurs  In  the  AL 
suggestion  that  board  members  be  relieved 
of  the  present  4-year  tour  of  duty  restric- 
tion. 

The  views  expressed  herein  are  refiected 
In  the  committee  bill  set  forth  in  part  V. 
infra. 

15.  Factual  review  by  COMA:  AL  section 
1(17)  amends  article  67  to  empower  CO'hlA 
to  "weigh  the  evidence.  Judge  the  credibility 
of  witnesses,  and  determine  controverted 
questions  of  fact,  recognizing  that  the  trial 
court  saw  and  heard  the  witnesses."  At  the  . 
present  time  COMA  reviews  only  questions 
of  law. 

This  proposal  Is  disapproved.  The  hlghett 
appellate  court  is  usually  not  a  factfinding  ^ 
body  and  COMA  ought  not  to  be  treated 
differently.  Its  docket  would  be  terribly 
overloaded  thus  unduly  delaying  completion 
of  apjaellate  review  in  many  cases. 

16.  Murder  and  r.ipe:  AL  sections  1(18) 
and  1(19)  amend  articles  118  and  120  to 
preclude  the  trial  by  court-martiaJ  of  any 
person  for  murder  or  rajje  committed  In  the 
United  States  in  time  of  peace. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  in  connection 
with  AL  section  li2)  (par.  3  of  this  pt.  Ill), 
your  committee  considers  this  an  unwar- 
ranted curtailment  of  military  Jurisdiction 
and  is  therefore  unalterably  opposed. 

17  Administration  of  oaths:  AL  section 
1(20)  amends  article  36  to  withdraw  from 
presidents  of  general  and  special  courts- 
martial  authority  to  administer  oaths. 
Under  the  AL  scheme  oaths  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  newly  constituted  law 
officer  in  special  courts  and  by  the  law 
officer  or  trial  coxuisel  in  general  courts. 
Your  conunlttee  sees  no  need  for  this  change. 
It  therefore  disapproves. 

18.  Status  of  military  lawyers:  AL  sections 
H21)  through  1(37)  make  certain  basic 
changes  In  the  statutory  provisions  defining 
the  role  of  the  military  lawyer  in  tUe  Armed 
Forces,  in  order  that  he  may  be  isolated  from, 
and  insulated  against,  the  military  cooa- 
maad.  This  goal  is  sought  to  be  Eu^hleved  by 
the  following  changes : 

1.  removing  the  Judge  advocates  general 
from  the  staff  structure  and  freeing  them 
from  "the  supervision,  direction,  control  or 
command"  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations; 

2.  making  them  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  and  responsible  to  both  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  and 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense, 

3.  providing  that  military  lawyers  shall 
only  perform  duties  as  Judge  advocates 
(Army  and  Air  Force)  or  "special  duty 
(law)"  officers  (Navy),  subject  to  the  sole 
command  of  their  respective  Judge  advo- 
cates general,  with  distinctive  insignia: 
separate  promotion  lists:  and  selection 
bc»rds  for  promotion  composed  of  military 
lawyers,  if  at  all  possible. 

While  your  committee  Is,  of  course.  In 
full  accord  with  the  projaoslUon  that  'com- 
mand Influence  ■  should  be  completely 
eradicated,  here  again  it  regards  the  sweep- 
ing approach  of  AL  as  Ukeiy  to  destroy  the 
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sTBtem  It  la  purportedly  designed  to  Improve. 
"Command  Influence"  will  be  vitiated  by  In- 
creasing the  prestige  of  the  military  lawyer 
In  such  a  way  that  the  commander  will  come 
to  rely  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  valued 
members  of  his  personal  staff.  Isolating  all 
Judge  advocates  from  the  chain  of  command 
and  making  them  in  effect  responsible  to 
two  civilian  masters  (the  Secretary  of  the 
Military  Department  and  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Defense ) .  as  AL 
curiously  does,  is  not  the  answer.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  your  committee  has 
in  other  parts  of  this  report  (par.  2  of  this 
pt.  in  supra,  and  par.  2.  pt.  IV  Infra)  In- 
dicated those  specific  duties,  eg.,  the  law 
officer,  wherein  separation  from  command 
direction   Is  desirable. 

Accordingly,  your  committee  disapproves 
those  provisions  of  AL  effecting  the  first  two 
of  the  three  basic  changes. 

With  respect  to  the  third  change,  your 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  legal 
structure  of  the  Army  with  Its  separate 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  Is  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
wherein  Judge  advocates  and  law  specialists 
are  also  line  officers  and  are  often  rotated 
from  one  duty  to  the  other.  It.  therefore, 
approves  In  principle  that  portion  of  the 
propxjsal  which  would  enable  millttiry  law- 
yers to  serve  solely  In  such  capacity.  Al- 
though It  expresses  no  opposition  to  the 
proposal  that  there  be  distinctive  Insignia, 
separate  promotion  lists,  and  selection 
boards  compxjsed  of  military  lawyers,  your 
ccwnmlttee  does  not  regard  these  as  mean- 
ingful to  the  ultimate  goal,  and  would  defer 
to  the  Independent  Judgment  of  the  Judge 
Advocates  General  on  these  particular  mat- 
ters. As  to  the  proposition  that  military 
lawyers  shovild  be  subject  to  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  Judge  Advocates  General,  the 
view  has  already  been  expressed  that  It  Is 
only  valid  In  certain  cases,  such  as  the  law 
officer,  boards  of  review  mem^bers,  and  pos- 
sibly defense  counsel   (see  par.  2  of  this  pt. 

ni). 

19.  Command  Influence  made  a  penal 
offense:  AL  section  2  adds  a  new  section  1508 
to  title  18,  United  States  Code,  making  the 
exercise  of  command  influence  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisonment  up  to  5  years,  or  both.  Pre- 
sumably such  prosecutions  would  be  under 
the  direction  of  US.  attorneys. 

Article  37  proscribes  command  influence. 
and  violations  thereunder  could  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  general  tu-ticles  (arts.  133 
and  134).  Your  committee  is  not  aware  of 
any  such  proeecuttoris  having  ever  been  un- 
dertaken, and  this  is  probably  the  reason 
for  the  AL  proposal.  If  the  AL  proposal  is 
enacted,  the  constitutional  protection 
against  double  Jeopardy  would,  of  course,  be 
operative  so  as  to  prevent  trial  by  both  a 
U.S.  district  court  and  a  court-martial. 

The  problem  Is  basically  whether  the  pre- 
vention of  "command  Influence  "  should  re- 
main a  military  responsibility  or  whether  It 
should  become  a  Federal  crime  Although 
there  have  been  no  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tions of  article  37,  your  conunlttee  believes 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposals  recom- 
mended by  your  committee  will  far  more 
efficaciously  prevent  command  Influence.  Ac- 
cordingly, your  committee  disapproves  the 
AL  proposal. 

30.  Savings  clause:  AL  section  3  Is  designed 
to  preserve  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
code  with  respect  to  offenses  committed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  bill.  Such  a 
clause  has  customarily  appeared  In  previous 
amendments  to  the  Articles  of  War  and  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  (e.g.,  sec.  49(c) 
of  the  act  of  Aug.  10,  1956  (70A  Stat.  1) )  and 
your  committee  approves. 

21.  Effective  date:  AL  section  4  provides 
that  the  bill  will  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  following  the  12th  month  follow- 
ing   the    month   in   which    the   bill    Is    ap- 


proved, except  for  those  sections  pertain- 
ing to  the  following,  which  would  become 
effective  upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill: 
Delivery  of  offenders  to  civil  authorities: 
repealing  the  authority  of  special  courts- 
martial  to  adjudge  bad-conduct  discharges; 
authorizing  COMA  to  weigh  evidence.  Judge 
credibility,  etc  ;  prohibiting  court-martial 
trials  In  peacetime  for  murder  and  rape  com- 
mlttijd  In  the  United  States;  and  making  the 
exercise  of  command  Influence  a  Federal  of- 
fense.'" 

Willie  your  conunlttee  perceives  the  logic 
of  the  AL  position  that  certain  changes 
could  and  should  be  effective  upon  enact- 
n\ent,  the  significance  of  these  changes  and 
the  unitary  nature  of  the  AL  bill  In  toto 
render  It  more  feasible  that  all  provisions 
should  become  effective  simultaneously.  In 
that  way.  necessary  administrative  changes, 
including  the  drafting  of  a  new  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial  and  new  regulations,  could 
be  accomplished.  Accordingly,  your  commit- 
tee prefers  the  approach  of  section  2  of  DOD 
making  all  amendments  effective  on  the  same 
day. 

PART   IV ADOmONAL  COMMrTTEX   PHOPOSALS 

1.  Abolition  of  summary  court-marial :  In 
part  II  of  this  report  your  committee  ap- 
proved the  very  Important  proposal  contain- 
ed In  section  1(3)  of  DOD  which  extends  the 
nonjudicial  punishment  powers  of  com- 
manding officers  In  the  grade  of  major  or 
lieutenant  commander  or  above  by  giving 
such  officers  the  authority  to  confine  en- 
listed men  for  periods  of  up  to  7  days  or  to 
impose  the  forfeiture  of  their  pay  for  up  to 
one-half  of  1  month's  pay  These  exten- 
sions of  power  were  approved  since  it  U  be- 
lieved they  win  frequently  obviate  resort  to 
summary  courts-martial  with  their  attend- 
ant consequences  of  a  full  criminal  convic- 
tion If  DOD  section  1(3)  becomes  law.  It  Is 
your  conunlttee's  belief  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  a  genuine  need  for  summary 
courts-martial  In  the  Armed  Forces'  Judicial 
structure. 

At  present  summary  courts-martial,  which 
have  Jurisdiction  only  of  enlisted  men.  may 
adjudge  any  punishment  except  death,  dls- 
mis«il,  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge, confinement  for  more  than  1  month, 
hard  labor  without  confinement  for  more 
than  45  days,  restriction  to  specified  limits 
for  more  than  2  months,  or  forfeiture  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  1  month's  pay  (art. 
20);  provided  that  confinement,  hard  labor 
without  confinement,  or  reduction  except  to 
the  next  inferior  grade  may  not  be  Imposed 
upon  enlisted  men  above  the  fourth  pay 
grade  (pars.  16b,  126c(2).  MCM.  1951).  The 
summary  court-martial  consists  of  one  com- 
mi&sloned  officer  (art.  16(3)),  who  need  not 
be  and  usually  is  not  a  lawyer.  This  officer 
acts  as  Judge,  Jury,  trial  counsel,  and  de- 
fense counsel  (par.  79  a.  d.  MCM.  1951). 
While  there  are  no  statutory  provisions  con- 
cerning the  minimum  grade  of  the  summary 
court-martial  officer,  the  Manual  (par.  4c, 
MCM.  t951 )  states  that  "wherever  practica- 
ble" he  should  not  be  below  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (Navy)  or  captain  (Army.  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps).  An  accused  person  in 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  who  has  been  offered 
nonjudicial  punishment  under  article  15  has 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  summary  court-mar- 
tial in  lieu  thereof,  but  the  right  is  not  avail- 
able In  the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  (par.  132, 
MCM.  1951). 

Summary  court-martial  records  of  trial 
must  be  reviewed  by  a  Judge  advocate  (art 
65(c)).  but  your  committee  doubts  the  ef- 
ficacy of  such  a  review.  A  summary  court- 
martial  record  of  trial  consists  only  of  a 
four-page   charge  sheet,  and   the  only  mat- 


ters required  to  be  recorded  therein  are  the 
pleas,  findings,  and  sentence.  It  not  being 
necessary  for  the  evidence  to  t>e  summarized 
or  attached  (par  79e.  MCM.  1951)  It  Is 
accordingly  quite  clear  that  there  can  be 
no  review  of  the  question  of  guilt  or  In- 
nocence, and  that  corrective  action  generally 
is  limited  to  questions  of  Jurisdiction,  legal 
sufficiency  of  the  charge,  or  legality  of  the 
sentence.  Since  a  recipient  of  nonjudicial 
punishment  can  appeal  to  next  higher  au- 
thority on  the  ground  that  his  punishment 
was  unjust  or  dlspropwrtlonate  (art.  15(d)), 
your  committee  submits  that  any  asserted 
difference  between  nonjudicial  punishment 
and  the  summary  court-martial  a-s  regarding 
the  Judicial  processes  and  protections  of  the 
latter  are  more  apparent  than  real  This  is 
particularly  so  when  one  considers  that  a 
summary  court-martial  conviction  has  a  per- 
manent effect  whereas  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment does  not.  Your  committee  believes 
that  both  procedures  are  equally  summary 
and  susceptible  of  abuse,  the  only  significant 
differences  as  to  punishment  at  present  being 
that  a  commanding  officer  cannot  impose 
confinement  or  forfeit  pay  under  article  15 
Under  DOD  (In  view  of  expansion  of  article 
16  authority),  this  difference  of  course  nar- 
rows to  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind 

Accordingly,  your  committee  sees  no  need 
for  retaining  the  nonJudlclal-Uke  summary 
court-martial  If  DOD  section  1(3)  amending 
article  15  is  adopted  "  See  sections  1(6)  (B) . 
1(7),  and  1(9).  part  V,  Infra,  implementing 
this  recommendation. 

2.  Qualifications  of  law  officer:  It  Is  Indis- 
putable that  an  Independent  Judiciary  Is 
one  of  the  basic  cornerstones  of  a  sound 
Judicial  structure,  and  that.  In  the  military 
the  development  of  the  law  officer  as  a  true 
trial  Judge  Is  a  key  factor  In  accomplishing 
this  goal  (See  Miller.  "Who  Made  the 
Law  Officer  a  Federal  Judge?"  4  Military  Law 
Review  39  (1969).) 

Heretofore  In  the  Army  the  general  prac- 
tice was  that  the  law  officer  was  drawn  from 
the  office  of  the  staff  Judge  advocate  of  the 
convening  authority.  More  often  than  not 
the  Individual  Judge  advocate  rotated  from 
trial  counsel  to  defense  counsel  to  law  officer 
with  each  individual  case  Law  officers  were 
frequently  equivalent  In  grade  to  an  Army 
or  Air  Force  captain.  We  understand  that 
this  generally  Is  the  present  practice  In  the 
Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard. 

It  seems  quite  apparent  that  the  present 
system  has  an  Inherent  defect  with  the  law 
officer  being  on  the  staff  of  the  staff  Judge 
advocate  and  convening  authority.  Further- 
more, the  rotation  of  Judge  advocates  as  law 
officers  hinders  the  development  of  an  ex- 
perienced trial  Judiciary 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army, 
taking  full  cognizance  of  the  foregoing,  has 
organized  a  division  of  experienced  Judge  ad- 
vocates, sdl  of  the  grade  of  major  and  above, 
to  serve  solely  as  law  officers  The  members 
of  the  Field  Judiciary  Division  are  on  the 
staff  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  are 
not  responsible  to  any  other  command 
EUBclency  reports  are  written  In  the  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  the  Field 
Judiciary  Division  services  all  Army  general 
courts-martial  under  a  modern  version  of 
the  clrcult-rlder  system.  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  assigns  a  suitable  number  of 
law  officers  for  a  geographical  area  For  ex- 
ample. It  Is  believed  that  two  members  of  the 
Field  Judiciary  Division  are  assigned  to  sit 
on  all  general  courts-martial  in  the  Ist 
Army  area. 

The  new  system  has  the  obvioiis  virtue  of 
minimizing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  ex- 
ercise of  command  Influence  by  either  the 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  or  the  convening  au- 


"  Your  committee  Is  also  advised  that  AL 
contemplates  Immediate  effectiveness  of  the 
provision  for  separate  selection  boards,  but 
the  bin  contains  Incorrect  cross-references  to 
sections  and  falls  to  reflect  this  Intent. 


"  See  par.  3b,  pt.  11.  supra,  concerning  the 
right  to  refuse  nonjudicial  punishment  and 
to  demand  trial  by  single-officer  special  court- 
martial. 


thorlty,  and  Is  a  major  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  creating  an  Independent  Judiciary. 
Your  commllte<!  sees  no  convincing  reason 
why  the  essential  elements  of  the  Army  pro- 
gram should  not  be  extended  to  the  other 
Armed  Forces  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
amendment  to  the  code.  It  accordingly 
recommends  tliat  the  qualifications  of  a  law 
officer  of  a  general  court-martial  In  article 
26(a)  be  modified  to  provide  that  all  law 
officers  ahall  be  ( : )  under  the  sole  command 
of  the  Judge  Advcxate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  they  are  members,  (2)  In 
the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant  commander 
and  above;  (3)  a  member  of  the  bar  of  at 
least  6  years'  standing;  and  (4)  detailed  by 
the  Judge  Advo^te  General.  See  section 
1(11),  part  V,  InjTra,  implementing  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

3.  The  power  tD  sentence:  In  directing  Its 
attention  to  the  problem  of  making  the  law 
officer  a  truly  independent  trial  judge,  your 
conunlttee  has  specifically  considered  the 
fact  that,  unlike  civilian  tribunals,  the 
power  to  sentence  Is  exercised  In  the  military 
by  court-martial  members  and  not  by  the 
law  officer  (art.  56).  This  Is,  of  course,  a 
long  established  .radltlon  in  the  military. 

Although  it  may  be  desirable  eventually  to 
transfer  the  sent<»nclng  power  to  the  law  of- 
ficer, your  committee  does  not  recommend  It 
at  the  present  time.  Your  committee  be- 
lieves that  both  the  DOD  and  AL.  as  modified 
by  the  commltte<»'s  additional  recommenda- 
tions, contain  Important  provisions  that  if 
adopted  will  Imi'rove  the  stat\is  of  the  law 
officer  so  as  to  make  desirable  an  eventual 
transfer  of  the  sentencing  power.  It  has 
in  mind  particularly  the  provisions  estab- 
lishing the  law  officer  as  a  single-officer 
special  cotirt-martlal  who  will  pass  sentence 
(DOD  sees.  1(4)  and  1(6));  making  final 
the  law  officer's  rulings  on  motions  for  find- 
ings of  not  guilty,  challenges,  and  continu- 
ances (DOD  seen.  1(8)  and  1(9);  AL  sees. 
l(12a),  l(12b),  1(13),  (A)  and  (B),  and  1 
(13a));  and  extending  the  Army's  Field  Ju- 
diciary system  to  all  the  Armed  Forces. 

Your  committee  accordingly  recommends 
that  this  particular  subject  be  marked  for 
further  study. 

4  Extraordlnaj-y  review  of  courts-martial: 
The  Legislative  Reform  Act  of  1947  (70A 
Stat.  116)  create-d  the  armed  services'  Boards 
for  Correction  of  Military  Records  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  statutory  grant 
of  power  for  the  Bosirds  which  now  appears 
In  10  use  f  1662  Is  In  the  broadest  of  terms: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, under  procedures  established  by  him 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  acting  tlirovigh  boards  of  civilians  of  the 
executive  part  cf  that  military  department, 
may  correct  any  military  record  of  that  de- 
partment when  he  considers  It  necessary  to 
correct  an  error  or  remove  an  unjustlce." 

Pursuant  to  tals  enabling  authority,  there 
ai  now  In  existence  separate  Boards  fc^r 
Correction  of  Military  Records  for  the  Army, 
Air  Force,  and  Navy. 

These  Boards  were  established  in  order  to 
free  Congress  ol  the  burden  of  dealing  with 
matters  prevlouily  dealt  with  by  private  bills 
and  to  provide  a  method  for  their  disposition 
by  administrative  action  (41  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
Jan. 22,  1951). 

One  of  the  earliest  questions  to  arise  with 
respect  to  the  fiuthorlty  of  the  Boards  con- 
cerned their  power  to  take  corrective  actions 
in  court-martial  convictions  which  are  "flnal 
and  conclusive  •  •  •  (and)  binding  upon 
all  departments,  courts,  agencies,  and  officers 
of  the  United  States  •  •  •"  under  article 
76  of  the  code.  In  a  vastly  important  opin- 
ion, the  Attorney  General  concluded  that 
article  76  does  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  acting 
through  the  Board  for  Correction  of  Mili- 
tary Records  to  correct  any  military  record 
where  In  this  judgment  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  correct  an  error  or   remove  an  in- 


justice arising  from  a  court-martial  convic- 
tion  (41  Op.  Atty.  Oen.  Dec    29.  1949).'^ 

As  may  be  expected,  the  Boards  receive  a 
huge  volume  of  i>etltlons  for  review  of 
courts-martial,  and  have  been  responsible  for 
affirmative  relief  In  many  cases.  In  some  of 
the  cases  calling  for  corrective  relief,  it  has 
been  apparent  that  the  accused  should  never 
have  been  convicted,  e.g.,  the  facts  showed 
that  he  was  clearly  innocent,  or  the  court 
had  no  Jurisdiction  or  the  act  was  not  an 
offense,  etc.  In  these  cases,  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment, acting  through  the  Board,  had 
the  authority  to  take  corrective  action  by 
removing  the  fact  of  conviction. 

The  services  have  taken  divergent  ap- 
proaches on  this  question.  The  Army  and 
Navy  hold  that  the  boards  are  limited  to 
removing  the  "punitive  consequences"  of  a 
conviction,  and  may  not  eradicate  the  con- 
viction. (See  Williams,  "The  Army  Board 
for  Correction  of  Military  Records,"  6  Mili- 
tary Law  Review  41,  42-46  (1959).)  In 
other  words,  forfeitures  may  be  returned, 
grades  may  be  restored,  and  discharges  may 
be  recharacterized,  but  the  conviction  re- 
mains. The  rationale  is  that  article  76  still 
precludes  any  change  in  the  findings  of 
courts-martial  and  that  the  board's  author- 
ity only  extends  to  clemency  with  respect  to 
the  sentence.  Apparently,  the  Air  Force  be- 
lieves that  the  authority  "to  correct  any 
military  record  when  •  •  •  necessary  to 
correct  an  error  or  remove  an  injustice" 
clearly  includes  the  power  to  remove  the 
fact  of  conviction  In  an  appropriate  case. 

Without  commenting  upon  whether  the 
Army  and  Navy  or  the  Air  Force  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  present  law  Is  correct,  your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  boards  ought  to  be 
empowered  by  statute  to  remove  the  fact  of 
conviction  In  appropriate  cases.  That  is  the 
only  meaningful  corrective  action  In  a  case 
In  which  an  accused  has  been  unjustly  con- 
victed. See  Harris,  "Some  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Board  for  Correction  of  Naval 
Records  and  the  Federal  Statute  Creating  It. 
A  Legalistic  Approach,"  42  Georgetown  L.  J. 
210^240  (1954)  . 

See  section  1(29),  part  V,  infra,  imple- 
menting this  recommendation. 

"PART    V — COMMITTEE    BUX 

"A    bill    to    amend    title    10.    United    States 

Code,   as   relates  to   the   Uniform   Code  of 

Military  JusUce. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 

"(1)    Section  801  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  inserting  In  clause  (10)  the  words 
■"or  special'  after  the  word  'general';  and 

"(B)  by  fiddlng  the  following  new  clause 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"  "(13)  "Convening  authority"  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  person  who  ccnvened  the 
court,  a  commissioned  officer  commanding 
for  the  time  being,  a  successor  In  command, 
or  any  officer  exercising  general  coiirt-martial 
jurisdiction." 

"(2)  Section  810  is  amended  by  striking 
from  the  first  sentence  the  words  "tried  by  a 
summary  court-martial'  and  subfstltutlng  the 
words  'not  punishable  by  confinement  for 
more  than  one  month". 

"(3)  Section  812  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

••  'J  812.  Article  12.  Confinement  with  enemy 
prisoners  prohibited 
"■  "No  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  may  be  placed  In  confinement 


"  The  analogous  remedy  In  New  York  is 
the  writ  of  error  coram  nobis  which  has  been 
characterized  as  "an  emergency  meastu^e 
born  of  necessity  to  afford  a  defendant  a 
remedy  against  Injustice  when  no  other 
avenue  of  Judicial  relief  is,  or  ever  was  avail- 
able to  him'"  {People  v.  Sullivan,  3  N.Y.  2d 
196,  198,  144  N.E.  Sd  6  (1967)). 


in  Inunedlate  association  with  enemy  pris- 
oners or  other  foreign  nationals  not  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  may  be  confined  In  United 
States  confinement  facilities  with  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  friendly  foreign 
nations. ' 

"(4)  Section  815  Is  amended — 
"(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
(C)  the  words  "one  month's  pay'  and  insert- 
ing the  wonls  'his  pay  per  month  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  months"  in 
place  thereof; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  (E)  the  word  'or"; 

"(C)  by  Etrlklng  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  (F)  and  inserting  a 
semicolon  In  place  thereof;  and 

"(D)  by  adding  the  following  new  clauses 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(2): 

"  "(G)  if  imposed  by  an  officer  In  the  grade 
of  major  or  lieutenant  commander  or  above, 
forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  one 
month  s  pay;  or 

"•(H)  If  imp>osed  by  an  officer  in  the  grade 
of  major  or  lieutenant  commander  or  above, 
confinement  for  not  more  than  seven  con- 
secutive days." 

"(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
In  place  thereof  and  by  '  ddlAg  the  following 
new  clause  at  the  end  thereof;  'except  that 
any  such  regulation  giving  an  accused  the 
right  to  demand  trial  by  courts-martial  shall 
further  provide  that  upon  such  demand  the 
accused  shall  be  tried  by  a  single-officer  spe- 
cial court-martial,  which  in  such  case  may 
adjudge  any  punishment  not  forbidden  by 
this  chapter  except  death,  dismissal,  dis- 
honorable or  bad  conduct  discharge,  con- 
finement for  more  than  one  month,  hard 
labor  without  confinement  for  more  than 
45  days,  restriction  to  specified  limits  for 
more  than  two  months,  or  forfeiture  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  one  month's  pay." 

"(5)    Section  816  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  ';  and'  in 
clause  (2)  and  in  place  thereof  inserting 
the  words  "or  only  of  a  law  officer  if,  before 
the  court  is  convened,  the  acctised,  knowing 
the  identity  of  the  law  officer,  and  upon  ad- 
vice of  counsel,  requests  in  writing  a  court 
composed  only  of  a  law  officer,  and,  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  or  In  the  case 
of  an  accused  attached  to  or  embarked  in  a 
vessel,  the  convening  authority  has  con- 
sented thereto." 

"(B)    by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

"(6)    Section  819  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  after  the  word  "dishonorable'  the 
words  'or  bad  conduct";  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
thereof. 

'"(7)    Section  820  is  repealed. 

"(8)  Sections  822(b)  and  823(b)  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(b)  If  any  person  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  except  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Is  an  accuser,  the  court  must  be  con- 
vened by  a  competent  authority  i;ot  sub- 
ordinate In  command  or  grade  to  the  ac- 
cuser, and  may  In  any  case  be  convened  by 
a    superior    competent    authority." 

"(9)    Section   824  Is  repealed. 

"(10)  Section  825(a)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  'However,  to  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  single-officer  special  court-martial, 
the  officer  must  be  a  law  officer  detailed  In 
accordance  with  section  826(a)  of  this  title 
( article  26  ( a )  ) .' 

"■(11)  Section  826  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"•  ■§  826.  Article  26    Law  Officer 

"'(a)  The  authority  convening  a  general 
or  a  single-officer  special  court-martial  shall 
detail  as  law  officer  thereof  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant 
commander  or  above  who  is  a  member  of  the 
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bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  of  at  least  five  years"  standing  and 
who  iB  certified  to  be  qualified  for  such  duty 
and  made  available  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force 
of  which  he  Is  a  member.  The  law  officer 
shall  be  under  the  sole  command  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
he  Is  a  member.  No  person  Is  eligible  to  act 
as  law  ofBcer  In  a  case  Lf  he  Is  the  accuser  or 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution  or  has  acted 
as  Investigating  officer  or  as  counsel  in  the 
same  case. 

"•(b)  The  law  officer  of  a  general  court- 
martial  may  not  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  court  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
accused,  trial  counsel,  defense  counsel  and 
the  reporter.  If  any,  nor  may  he  vote  with 
the  Eaembers  of  the  court. 

"'(c)  The  law  officer  of  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  preside  over  all  proceedings  ex- 
cept when  closed  for  deliberation  or  voting 
by  the  members  and  shall  control,  direct  and 
regulate  the  conduct  of  all  proceedings  be- 
fore the  court." 

"(12)  Section  837  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  pihrases 
'general,  special,  or  summary'  and  'nor  any 
other  commanding  officer"  and  Inserting  In 
place  of  the  latter  phrase  thereof  the  words 
'or  any  other  commanding  officer,  or  any 
officers  serving  on  the  staffs  thereof,' 

"(13)  Section  838(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  trial  counsel  of  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  shall  prosecute  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  law  officer  of  a  general 
court-martial,  the  single-officer  special 
court-martial  and  the  president  of  the  spe- 
cial court-martial,  as  the  case  may  be,  pre- 
pare the  record  of  the  proceedings." 

"(14)  Section  839  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  'other'  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  word  'consultation'  In  the  third 
sentence  thereof. 

"(15)    Section  840  Is  amended  to  reail  as 
follows : 
**  '§  840.  Article  40.  Continuances 

"  'The  law  officer  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial, the  single-officer  special  court-martial 
and  the  members  of  a  special  court -martial, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may,  for  reasonable 
cause,  grant  a  continuance  to  any  party  for 
such  time,  and  as  often,  as  may  appear  to  be 
Just.' 

"(16)    Section  841  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  from  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  the 
word  'court'  and  substituting  therefor  the 
words  'law  officer  of  a  general  court-martial, 
the  single-officer  special  court-martial  and 
the  members  of  a  special  court-martial,  as 
the  case  may  be,';  and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (b)  there- 
of after  the  words  'law  officer'  the  words  'and 
an  officer  appointed  as  a  single-officer  spe- 
cial court-martial' 

"(17)  Sections  843  fbi  and  (c)  are  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  word  'exercising'  from  each 
subsection  and  substituting  the  words  'who, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  had 
the  authority  to  exercise". 

"(18)  Section  848  is  amended  so  that  the 
first  sentence  thereof  reads  as  follows; 

"  'The  law  officer  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial, the  single -officer  special  court-martial 
and  the  members  of  a  special  court-martial. 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  a  provost  court  or 
millltary  commission  may  punish  for  con- 
tempt any  person  who  uses  any  menacing 
word,  sign  or  gesture  In  his  or  Its  presence, 
or  who  disturbs  the  proceedings  thereof  by 
any  riot  or  disorder.' 

"(19)   Section  851   Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  so  that 
the   first  sentence  thereof  reads  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Voting  by  members  of  a  general  or 
■pecial  court-martial  on  findings  and  sen- 


tence, and  by  members  of  a  special  court- 
martial  upon  questions  of  challenge,  shall  be 
by  secret  written  ballot.'; 

"(B)  by  amending  the  first  three  sentences 
of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  'The  law 
officer  of  a  general  court-martial  and  the 
president  of  a  special  court-martial  shall  rule 
upon  all  Interlocutory  questions  arising  dur- 
ing the  proceedings.  Any  such  ruling  made 
by  the  law  officer  of  a  general  coxirt-martlal 
upon  any  Interlocutory  question  other  than 
the  question  of  accused's  sanity,  is  final  and 
constitutes  the  ruling  of  the  coxut.  How- 
ever, the  law  officer  may  change  his  ruling  at 
any  time  during  the  trial  except  a  ruling  on 
a  motion  for  a  finding  of  not  guilty  that  was 
granted.';  and 

"(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"  '(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this 
section  do  not  apply  to  a  single-officer  si>eclal 
court-martial.  An  officer  who  Is  appointed 
as  a  single-officer  special  court-martial  shall 
determine  all  questions  of  law  and  fact  aris- 
ing during  the  trial  and.  if  the  accused  is 
convicted,  adjudge  an  appropriate  sentence." 

"(20)  Section  854  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '5  854.  54.  Record  of  trial.— 

"'(a)  Each  court-martial  shall  make  a 
separate  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
trial  of  each  case  brought  before  It.  A  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  of  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  contain  a  complete  verbatim 
'  account  of  the  proceeding  and  testimony 
before  the  court  and  shall  be  authenticated 
In  such  manner  as  the  President  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescrll)e,  except  that  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  trial  In  which  the  sen- 
tence adjudged  Is  one  which  could  be  ad- 
Judged  by  a  special  court-martial  need  not 
contain  such  verbatim  account  unless  the 
accused,  upon  advice  of  counsel,  so  requests 
In  writing.  All  other  records  of  trial  shall 
contain  such  matter  and  be  authenticated 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"  '(b)  A  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  each  general  and  special  court-mar- 
tial shall  be  given  to  the  accused  as  soon 
as  authenticated  ' 

"(21)  Section  857  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  :  'A  sentence  to  death  Includes 
forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances  and 
dishonorable  discharge.  The  forfeiture  may 
apply  to  all  pay  And  allowances  becoming 
due  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the  sen- 
tence is  approved  by  the  convening  au- 
thority.' 

"(22)  Section  865  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(a)  When  the  convening  authority  has 
taken  final  action  in  a  general  court-martial 
case  and  the  sentence  approved  by  him  is 
more  than  that  which  could  have  been 
adjudged  by  a  special  court-martial,  he  shall 
send  the  entire  record.  Including  his  action 
thereon  and  the  opinion  of  the  staff  Judge 
Advocate  or  legal  officer,  to  the  appropriate 
Judge  Advocate  General.'; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  in 
its  entirety;  and 

"(C)  by  re-letterlng  subsection  (c)  to 
become  (b)  and  by  amending  It  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)  All  other  records  of  trial  by  court- 
martial  shall  be  reviewed  by — 

"'(1)  a  Judge  advocate  of  the  Army  or 
Air  Force; 

"'(2)  an  officer  of  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  on  active  duty  who  is  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State;  or 

"'(3)  in  the  Cotist  Guard,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  a  law  specialist  or 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of 
the  highest  court  of  a  State.' 

"(23)    Section  866  is   amended— 


"(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Each  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
constitute  In  his  office  one  or  more  boards 
of  review,  each  compoeed  of  not  less  than 
three  civilians  or  commissioned  officers  In 
the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant  commander 
or  above,  each  of  whom  must  be  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  high- 
est court  of  a  State  of  at  least  five  years' 
standing.  A  conamlsaloned  officer  serving  on 
a  board  of  review  shall  be  rated  for  fitness, 
efficiency  and  performance  of  duty  only  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  he  Is  a  member  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  sections 
3031(c).  S031(d).  8031(c)  and  8031(d)  of 
this  title.' 

"(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows; 

"'(b)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
refer  to  a  board  of  review  each  record  of 
trial  by  court-martial  In  which  the  approved 
sentence  - 

"'(1)  extends  to  death; 

"'(2)   affects  a  general  or  flag  officer; 

"'(3)  extends  to  the  dismissal  of  a  com- 
missioned officer  or  a  cadet  or  mldshlpm&n; 
or 

"(4)  Includes  a  dishonorable  or  bad- 
conduct  discharge,  or  confinement  for  one 
year  or  more,  unless  the  accused  pleaded 
guilty  to  each  offense  of  which  he  was  found 
guilty  and  has  stated  In  writing,  after  the 
convening  authority  acted  In  his  case,  that 
he  does  not  desire  review  by  a  board  of 
review.';  and 

"(C)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(e)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  may 
dismiss  the  charges  whenever  the  board  of 
review  has  ordered  a  rehearing  and  he  finds 
a  rehearing  impracticable  Otherwise,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  shall,  unless  there 
Is  to  be  further  action  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  concerned,  or  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  Instruct  the  convening  authority  to 
take  action  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  board  of  review.  If  the  board  of  re- 
view has  ordered  a  rehearing  and  the  con- 
vening authority  finds  a  rehearing  imprac- 
ticable, he  may  dismiss   the  charges  ' 

"(24)  Section  867  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (f)  :  'The  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  may  dismiss  the  charges  when- 
ever the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has 
ordered  a  rehearing  and  he  finds  a  rehearing 
impracticable.' 

"(25)  Section  869  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'f  869.  Article  68  Revie^w  in  the  office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate 
General 

"  Every  record  of  trial  by  court-martial 
forwarded  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  un- 
der section  865  of  this  title  (article  65),  the 
appellate  review  of  which  is  not  otherwise 
provided  for  by  section  865  or  866  of  this  title 
(article  65  or  66),  shall  be  examined  In  the 
office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  If  any 
part  of  the  findings  or  sentence  Is  found  un- 
supported In  law,  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral shall  either  refer  the  record  to  a  lK>ard 
of  review  for  review  under  section  866  of  this 
title  (article  66)  or  take  such  action  In  the 
case  as  a  board  of  review  may  take  under 
section  866  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  title  (article 
66  (c)  and  (d)).  If  the  record  Is  reviewed 
by  a  board  of  review,  there  may  be  no 
further  review  by  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals, except  under  section  867(b)  (2)  of 
this  title   (article  67(bi(2)).' 

"(26)    Section  871  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  the  following  In 
place  thereof:  'That  pert  of  a  sentence  ex- 
tending to  the  dismissal  of  a  commissioned 
officer  or  a  cadet  or  midshipman  may  not  be 
executed    until    approved    by    the    Secretary 


concerned,  or  such  Under  Secretary  or  As- 
sistant Secretary  as  may  be  designated  by 
him.': 

"(B)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"'(c)  That  part  of  a  sentence  extending 
to  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  discharge 
may  not  be  executed  until  approved  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  or  affirmed  by  a 
board  of  review,  as  the  case  may  be,  and.  In 
eases  reviewed  by  It.  affirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  ';  and 

"(C)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (d)  after 
the  words  "court-martial  sentences'  the  words 
'and  parts  of  sentences'. 

"(27)  Section  872  (a)  is  amended  so  that 
the  first  sentence  thereof  reads  as  follows; 
'Before  the  vacation  of  the  suspension  of  a 
general  court-martial  sentence  which  as  ap- 
proved Is  more  than  that  which  could  have 
been  adjudged  by  a  special  court-martial, 
the  officer  having  special  court-martial  Juris- 
diction over  the  probationer  shall  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  alleged  violation  of  proba- 
tion.' 

"(28)    Section  873  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
after  the  word  "within"  the  words  one  year' 
and  inserting  the  words  tw^  years'  in  place 
thereof;  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  the  following  In  place  thereof:  'The 
bofu^  of  review  or  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  determine 
whether  a  new  trial.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
should  be  granted  or  shall  take  appropriate 
action  under  section  866  or  867  of  this  title 
(article  66  or  67),  resjsectlvely  Otherwise, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  may  grant  a  new 
trial  In  whole  or  In  part  or  may  vacate  or 
modify  the  findings  and  sentence  in  whole  or 
In  pfu-t.' 

"(29)  Section  876  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Inunedlately  preceding  the  words  'and 
the  authority  of  the  President."  the  following 
clause;  'and  the  authority  of  the  board  for 
correction  of  military  records  for  the  depart- 
ment concerned  as  provided  in  section  1652 
of  this  title". 

"(30)  Section  895  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  'custody  or  confinement'  and 
in  place  thereof  Inserting  the  words  'physical 
restraint  lawfully   Imposed'. 

"(31)  Subchapter  X  of  chapter  47  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion  after   Section  923 : 

"  'I  923a.  Article  123a.  Making,     drawing,     or 

uttering  check,  draft, 
or  order  without 
sufficient  funds 

"  'Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who — 

"'(1)  for  the  procurement  of  any  article 
or  thing  of  value,  with  Intent  to  defraud;  or 

"'(2)  for  the  payment  of  any  past  due 
obligation,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  with 
Intent  to  deceive  makes,  draws,  utters,  or 
delivers  any  check,  draft  or  order  for  the 
paym«nt  of  m6ney  upon  any  bank  or  other 
depository,  knowing  at  the  time  that  the 
maker  or  drawer  has  not  or  will  not  have 
sufficient  funds  In,  or  credit  with,  the  bank 
or  other  depository  for  the  payment  of  that 
check,  draft,  or  order  in  full  upon  Its  pre- 
sentment, shall  be  punished  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct  The  making,  drawing, 
uttering,  or  delivering  by  a  maker  or  drawer 
of  a  check,  draft,  or  order,  payment  of  which 
is  refused  by  the  drawee  because  of  insuf- 
ficient funds  of  the  maker  or  drawer  in  the 
drawee's  possession  or  control,  Is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  Intent  to  defraud  or 
deceive  and  of  his  knowledge  of  Insufficient 
funds  in,  or  credit  with,  that  bank  or  other 
depository,  unless  the  maker  or  drawer  pays 
the  holder  the  amount  due  within  five  days 
after  receiving  notice,  orally  or  in  writing, 
that  the  check,  draft,  or  order  was  not  paid 
on  presentment.  In  this  section  the  word 
"credit"   means   an    arrangement    or    under- 


standing, express  or  Implied,  with  the  bank 
or  other  depository  for  the  payment  of  that 
check,  draft  or   order.';    and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  Item 
in  the  analysis: 

•'  'I  923a    Article  123a   Making,     drawing,     or 

uttering  check,  draft, 
or  order  without 
sufficient  funds' 

"(32)  Section  934  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  'general,  special,  or  summary". 

"(33)  Section  936  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing clause  (3)  In  Its  entirety  and  renumber- 
ing clauses  (4)-(7)  to  become  (3)-(6). 
respectively. 

"Sec.  a.  All  offenses  committed  and  all 
p>enaltle8,  forfeitures,  fines  or  liabilities  In- 
curred prior  to  the  effective  date  of  a  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  under  any  law  embraced 
In  or  modified,  changed,  or  repealed  by  that 
provision  may  be  prosecuted,  punished,  and 
enforced  and  action  thereon  may  be  com- 
pleted. In  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  If  that  provision  had  not 
become    law. 

"Sec.  3.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
fir.  t  day  of  the  tenth  month  following  the 
month   In  which  It  Is  enacted." 

PA«T    VI — SECTlON-BY-SECnON    ANALYSIS    OF 
COMMrrTEE    BILL 

Section  1(1)  (A)  amends  the  definition  of 
"law  officer"  In  article  1(10)  to  reflect  the 
addition  of  the  single-officer  special  courts- 
naartlal.  Although  the  language  is  Idwitlcal 
to  AL  section  1(1),  the  purpose  Is  different; 
the  amendment  Implements  DOD  section 
1(4 1.     See  paragraph   1,  part  III,  supra. 

Section  1(1)  (B»  adds  a  clause  (13)  to 
article  1  defining  "convening  authority". 
It  is  identical  to  E>OD  section  1(1).  See 
paragraph  1,  part  II.  supra 

Section  1(2)  amends  article  10  to  reflect  re- 
peal of  provision  for  summary  courts-martial. 
It  Is  a  conunlltee  proposal.  See  paragraph 
1,  part  rv,  supra. 

Section  1(3)  amends  article  12  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  may 
be  confined  In  U.S.  confinement  facilities 
with  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  friendly 
foreign  nations.  It  is  Identical  to  DOD  sec- 
tion  1(2).     See  paragraph  2,  part  II,  supra. 

Sections  1(4)  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  amend 
article  16(a)  to  authorize  a  commanding  offi- 
cer exercising  general  couft-martial  Juris- 
diction to  lmf>ose  upon  an  officer  of  his  com- 
mand forfeiture  of  one-half  of  his  pay  per 
month  for  a  period  of  2  months.  It  also  au- 
thorizes a  commanding  officer  In  the  grade  of 
major  or  lieutenant  commander  or  above  to 
impose  upon  an  enlisted  man  of  his  com- 
mand forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  1  month's  pay  or  confinement  for  not  more 
than  7  consecutive  days.  It  Is  Identical  to 
DOD  section  1(3).  See  paragraph  3a,  part 
n,  supra. 

Section  1(4)  (E)  amends  article  16(b)  to 
provide  that  regulations  giving  accused  per- 
sons a  right  to  refuse  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment and  demand  trial  by  court-martial 
shall  require  that  trial  be  by  single-officer 
special  court-martial  and  that  the  punish- 
ment Imposable  by  such  covirt  under  these 
circumstances  shall  not  exceed  the  present 
punishment  authority  of  summary  courts- 
martial.  It  Is  a  necessary  corollary  of  your 
committee's  proposal  to  abolish  summary 
courts-martial.  See  paragraph  3b,  part  11, 
supra. 

Section  1(5)  (A)  amends  article  16  to  pro- 
vide that  a  special  court-martial  shall  con- 
sist of  only  a  law  officer  If  the  accused,  be- 
fore the  court  is  convened,  so  requests  In 
writing.  However,  before  he  makes  such  a 
request,  the  accused  Is  entitled  to  know  the 
identity  of  the  law  officer  and  to  have  the 
advice  of  counsel.  It  Is  based  upon  DOD 
section  1(4)  as  modified  by  your  committee. 
See  paragraph  4,  part  n,  supra. 

Section  1(5)  (B)  repeals  article  16(3)  pro- 
viding for  summary  courts-martial.     It  is  a 


committee  proposal.     See  paragraph  1.  part 
IV,  supra. 

Section   1(6)    amends  article   19  to  repeal 
authority    of  special    courts -martial    to    ad- 
Judge  punitive  discharges      It  Is  based  upoi^. 
AL. section  1(4).     See  paragraph  5.  part  m.^ 
supra. 

Section  1(7)  repeals  article  20  establish- 
ing Jvirlsdlctlon  of  summary  courts-martial 
It  is  a  committee  proposal.  See  paragraph 
1,  part  IV,  supra. 

Section  1(8)  amends  articles  22(b)  and 
23(b)  to  provide  that,  except  for  the  Presi- 
dent, a  convening  authority  not  subordinate 
In  command  or  grade  to  the  accuser  shall 
be  "competent  authority"  within  the  mean- 
ing thereof,  and  that  a  court  may.  In  any 
case,  be  convened  by  superior  competent  au- 
thority when  considered  desirable  by  him 
It  is  identical  to  DOD  section  1(5).  See 
paragraph  5.  part  II.  supra 

Section  1(9)  repeals  article  24  providing 
for  the  convening  of  summary  courts-martial. 
It  is  a  committee  proposal.  See  paragraph 
1,  part  rv,  supra. 

Section  1(10)  amends  article  25(a)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  officer  acting  as  a  single-officer 
sp>eclal  court-martial  mvist  be  a  law  crfBcer 
detailed  In  accordance  with  article  26(a). 
It  Is  based  upon  DOD  section  1(6).  See  para- 
graph 6.  part  II,  supra. 

Section  1(11)  amends  article  26  to  pro- 
vide new  qualifications  for  law  officers;  to 
delete  authority  for  consultation  t)etween 
the  law  officer  and  general  court-martial 
members  outside  the  presence  of  accused 
and  counsel;  and  to  provide  that  law  officers 
shall  preside  over  general  courts-martial. 
That  portion  amending  article  26(a)  Is  a 
committee  proposal.  See  paragraph  2,  part 
IV,  supra.  The  portion  amending  article 
26(b)  is  Identical  to  AL  section  1(7)  (B)  and 
that  adding  an  article  26(c)  Is  based  upon 
AL  section  1(7)  (C).  See  paragraphs  9a  and 
9b,  part  m.  supra. 

Section  1(12)  refiects  the  repeal  of  pro- 
vision for  summary  courts -martial  and  ex- 
tends the  provisions  of  article  37  to  Include 
staff  officers  serving  convening  authorities 
and  commanding  officers  It  Is  based  upon 
DOD  section  1(7).  See  pareigraph  7,  psirt  II 
and  paragraph  1,  part  IV,  supra 

Section  1(13)  amends  article  38(a)  to  pro- 
vide that  general  court-martial  records  of 
trial  shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  law  officer.  It  Is  based  upon  AL  section 
1(11)  (A).    See  paragraph  9c,  part  HI,  supra. 

Section  1  (14)  amends  articje  39  to  refiect 
the  deletion  of  authority  ffer  consultation 
between  the  law  officer  and  general  court- 
martial  members  outside  the  presence  of  ac- 
cused and  counsel.  It  Is  based  upon  AL  sec- 
tion 1(12)  (A)  and  (B).  See  paragraph  9a 
part  III,  supra. 

Section  1(15)  amends  article  40  to  trans- 
fer the  authority  to  grant  continuances  from 
general  coUrt-martial  members  to  the  law 
officer.  It  is  based  upon  AL  section  l(12a). 
See  paragraph  9d.  part  III.  supra. 

Section  1(16)  (A)  amends  article  4i(a)  to 
transfer  the  authority  to  rule  on  challenges 
from  general  court-martial  members  to  the 
law  officer.  It  is  based  upon  AL  section 
l(12b).     See   paragraph  9e,  part  III.   supra. 

Section  1(16)  (B)  amends  article  41(b)  to 
provide  that  a  single-officer  special  court- 
martial  may  be  challenged  only  for  cause 
It  Is  Identical  to  DOD  section  1(8).  See 
paragraph  8.  part  II.  supra. 

Section  1(17)  amends  article  43  (b)  and 
(c)  to  refiect  the  repeal  of  provision  for 
summary  courts-martial.  It  is  a  commit- 
tee propocal.    See  paragraph  1,  part  IV,  supra. 

Section  1(18)  amends  article  48  to  transfer 
the  power  to  punish  for  contempt  from  gen- 
eral court-martial  members  to  the  law  officer. 
It  is  a  committee  proposal.  See  paragraph 
8,  part  II,  supra. 

Section  1(19)  (A)  amends  article  61(a) 
to  refiect  the  transfer  to  the  law  officer  of 
the  authority  to  rule  on  challenges.     It  is 
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based  upon  AL  sections  1(13)  (A)  and 
l(13a).  See  paragraph  9e,  part  III,  supra. 
Section  1(19)  (B)  amends  article  51(b)  to 
provide  that  the  law  officer  shall  rule  with 
finality  on  a  motion  for  a  finding  of  not 
guilty,  and  that  U  such  a  motion  Is  granted, 
he  may  not  later  change  that  ruling.  It  la 
baaed  upon  DOD  section  1(9)  (A^  and  (B) 
and  AL  section  1(13)  (B).  See  paragraph  9, 
part  n.  supra,  and  paragraph  12,  part  III, 
supra. 

Section  1(19)(C)  adds  a  new  article  51 
(d)  to  provide  that  single-officer  special 
courts- martial  shall  determine  all  questions 
of  law  and  fact  arising  during  the  trial,  and 
If  the  accused  Is  convicted,  adjudge  an  ap- 
propriate sentence.  It  Is  identical  to  DOD 
section  1(9)  (C).  See  paragraph  9,  part  II, 
supra. 

Section  li20)  amends  article  54  to  pro- 
vide that  verbatim  records  of  trial  need  not 
be  provided  for  general  courts-martial  Im- 
posing "special  courts-martial  types  of  sen- 
tence" unless  the  acctised,  upon  the  advice 
of  counsel,  so  requests.  It  Is  a  committee 
modification  of  rX>D  section  1(10).  See 
paragraph  10,  part  II.  supra. 

Section  1(21)  amends  article  57(a)  to 
provide  that  an  accused  sentenced  to  death 
forfeits  all  pay  and  allowances  and  that  the 
forfeiture  may  apply  to  all  pay  and  allow- 
ances becoming  due  on  or  after  the  date 
the  sentence  Is  approved  by  the  convening 
authority.  It  Is  Identical  to  DOD  section 
1(11).    See  paragraph  11.  part  II.  supra. 

Section  1  (201(A)  amends  article  65  to 
require  the  convening  authority,  when  he 
haa  taken  final  action,  to  send  to  the  ap- 
propriate Judge  Advocate  General  each  rec- 
ord of  trial  In  which  the  sentence,  as  ap- 
proved by  him.  Is  more  than  that  which 
could  have  been  adjudged  by  a  special  court- 
martial.  It  Is  based  upon  DOD  section 
1(12)  I  A).  See  paragraph  12a.  part  II,  supra. 
Section  1(22)  (B)  deletes  article  65(b) 
concerning  review  of  special  courts-martial 
adjudging  punitive  discharges.  This  is  nec- 
essary because  of  the  abolition  of  that  sen- 
tencing power.  It  is  identical  to  AL  section 
1(15)  (A).  See  paragraph  5,  part  III,  supra. 
Section  1(22)  (C)  reletters  article  65(ci  to 
become  article  65(b)  and  amends  It  to  pro- 
vide that  Navy  courts-martial  not  required 
to  be  reviewed  in  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  may  be  reviewed  by  persons 
who  are  not  law  sp>€clallst.s  but  are  members 
of  the  bar.  It  is  Identical  to  DOD  section 
1(12)  (C).  See  paragraph  12b.  part  II.  supra. 
Section  1(23)  (A)  amends  article  66(a)  to 
provide  new  qualifications  for  memlDers  of 
boards  of  review,  requiring  that  such  mem- 
bers be  rated  only  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  and  exempting  them  from  statutory 
restrictions  pertaining  to  the  assignment  of 
ofBcers  to  Washington,  D.C.  It  Is  a  commit- 
tee proposal  engendered  by  AL  section  1(16). 
See  paragraph  14.  part  III.  supra. 

Section  1(23)  I  B)  amends  article  66(b)  to 
provide  that  a  record  of  trial,  which  would 
otherwise  be  reviewed  by  a  board  of  review 
because  the  sentence  includes  a  dishonorable 
or  bad-conduct  discharge  or  confinement  for 
1  year  or  mire,  need  not  be  reviewed  by  a 
board  of  review  If  the  accused  pleaded  guilty 
to  each  offense  of  which  he  was  found  guilty 
and  If  he  stated  In  writing  after  the  conven- 
ing authority  acted  in  his  case  that  he  does 
not  desire  review  by  a  board  of  review.  It 
Is  identical  to  DOD  section  1(13).  See  para- 
graph 13a.  part  II.  supra. 

Sections  1(23)  (C)  and  1(24)  amend  ar- 
ticles 66(6)  and  67(f).  respectively,  to 
authorize  the  Judge  Advocate  General  to 
dismiss  the  charges  whenever  he  finds  a  re- 
hearing ordered  by  a  board  of  review  or 
COM-\  Is  impracticable.  It  Is  Identical  to 
DOD  sections  1(13)  (B)  and  1(14,).  See 
paragraph  13b.  part  11.  supra. 

Section  1(25)  amends  article  69  to  provide 
that    every   record   forwarded   to   the   Judge 


Advocate  General  under  article  65,  the  ap- 
pellate review  for  which  Is  not  otherwise 
provided  by  article  65  or  66.  shall  be  ex- 
amined m  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  He  may  refer  such  a  record  to  a 
board  of  review  or  he  may  take  such  action 
In  the  case  as  a  board  of  review  may  take 
under  article  66  (c)  and  (d).  If  the  record 
is  re'.-lewed  by  a  board  of  review,  there  will 
be  no  further  review  by  COMA  except  under 
article  67(b)  (2).  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  require  examination  In  the  Office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  those  gen- 
eral court-martial  records  of  trial  In  which 
tne  sentence  includes  a  dishonorable  or  bad- 
conduct  discharge  or  confinement  for  1  year 
or  more  and  which  need  not  be  reviewed  by 
a  board  of  review  because  the  accused 
pleaded  guilty  and  has  waived  such  review. 
It  18  identical  to  DOD  section  1(15).  See 
paragraph  14,  part  II,  supra. 

Section  1(26)  amends  article  71  to  pro- 
vide that  all  portions  of  .sentences  of  a  court- 
martial  may  be  ordered  executed  by  the  con- 
vening authority  when  approved  by  him. 
except  that  portion  of  the  sentence  Involv- 
ing death,  dismissal,  or  dishonorable  or  bad- 
conduct  discharge  or  affecting  a  general  or 
flag  officer.  It  describes  those  authorities 
which  must  approve  a  sentence  before  it  may 
be  executed.  The  parenthetical  phrase 
"other  than  a  general  or  flag  officer"  Is 
omitted  as  surplusage  In  view  of  the  express 
provision  of  article  71(a).  It  is  identical 
to  DOD  section  1(16).  See  paragraph  15. 
part  II,  supra. 

Section  1(27)  amends  article  72(a)  to  re- 
flect the  repeal  of  authority  of  special  courts- 
martlsd  to  adjudge  punitive  discharges,  and 
manifests  the  policy  concerning  general 
courts-martial  adjudging  "sp>eclal  courts- 
martial  types  of  sentences."  It  Is  a  com- 
mittee proposal.  See  paragraph  12a,  part 
II  and  paragraph  5.  part  III.  supra. 

Section  1(28)  amends  article  73  to  extend 
the  time  within  which  the  accused  may  pe- 
tition for  a  new  trial  to  2  years  from  the 
date  the  convening  authority  approves  the 
.sentence,  and  to  provide  that  COMA  and 
the  board  of  review  may.  In  addition  to  de- 
termining whether  a  new  trial  In  whole  or 
In  part  should  be  granted,  take  appropriate 
action  under  article  66  or  article  67.  resj)ec- 
tlvely.  Further,  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to  grant  a  new  trial  In 
whole  or  In  part,  or  to  vacate  or  modify  the 
findings  and  the  sentence  In  whole  or  In 
part.  It  Is  Identical  to  DOD  section  1(17). 
See  paragraph  16,  part  II,  supra. 

Section  1(28)  amends  article  76  to  make 
the  finality  provisions  therein  specifically 
subject  to  action  by  the  Boards  for  Correc- 
tion of  Military  Records  In  order  to  remove 
any  existing  prohibitions  against  the  author- 
ity of  such  boards  to  take  full  corrective 
action  in  court-martial  cases.  Including  the 
removal  of  the  fact  of  conviction.  It  Is  a 
committee  proposal.  See  paragraph  4.  part 
IV,  supra. 

Section  1(30)  amends  article  95  to  remove 
all  distinction  between  confinement  and  cus- 
tody. It  Is  Identical  to  DOD  section  1(18). 
See  paragraph  17,  part  II,  supra. 

Section  1(31)  adds  a  new  punitive  article 
123a  specifically  defining  bad-check  offenses. 
It  Is  Identical  to  DOD  section  1(19).  See 
paragraph  18,  part  II.  supra. 

Section  1(32)  amends  article  134  to  re- 
flect repeal  of  provision  for  summary  courts- 
martial.  It  Is  a  committee  proposal.  See 
para^aph  1,  part  IV,  supra. 

Section  1(33)  amends  article  136(a)  to 
refiect  repeal  of  provision  for  summary 
courts-martial.  It  Is  a  committee  proposal. 
See  paragraph  1.  part  IV,  supra. 

Section  2  provides  a  savings  clause.  It  Is 
Identical  to  AL  section  3.  See  paragraph 
20,  part  in,  supra. 

Section  3  provides  that  these  amendments 
become  effective  on  the  1st  day  of  the  lOth 


month  following  the  month  In  which  en- 
acted. It  Is  Identical  to  DOD  section  2. 
See  pyaragraph  19,  part  II,  supra. 

PART   VII — HIGHLIGHTS   OF  COMMrTTEX  BILX. 

1  An  accused  Is  permitted  to  elect  trial 
by  slngle-offloer  special  oourt-martlal  Ir- 
respective (except  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency)  of  whether  the  convening 
authority  consents  thereto  (par.  4,  pt.  II,  pp. 
7-9). 

2.  The  right  of  an  accused  person  to  re- 
ceive a  verbatim  record  of  his  general  court- 
martial  trial  Is  retained,  with  the  proviso 
that  if  he  receives  a  "special  court-martial 
type  sentence  ■  he  mu£t  make  a  specific 
request  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  such  a 
record  (par.  10,  pt.  II.  pp.  13-15). 

3.  The  power  to  adjudge  punitive  dis- 
charges Is  withdrawn  from  special  courts- 
martial    (par.  5.  pt.  III.  pp    2«-3a). 

4.  The  authority  of  the  law  officer  to  con- 
sult with  general  court-martial  members  on 
the  form  of  the  findings  without  the  pres- 
ence of  accused  and  counsel  Is  terminated 
(par.  9a,  pt.  Ul,  p.  36). 

6.  Specific  provision  Is  made  for  law  ofllcers 
to  preside  over  general  courts -martial  and 
to  control,  direct  and  regulate  their  pro- 
ceedings (par    9b.  pt.  III.  pp    35-36). 

6  Records  of  the  proceedings  of  a  general 
court-martial  are  required  to  be  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  law  oflBcer  rather 
than  general  court-martial  members  (p»r. 
9c,  pt    m.  p.  36). 

7.  Authority  to  rule  on  continuances  Is 
transferred  from  general  court-martial  mem- 
bers to  the  law  officer  (par.  9d.  pt.  III. 
p.  36). 

8  Authority  to  rule  on  challenges  Is  trans- 
ferred from  general  court-martial  members  to 
the  law  officer  (par.  9e,  pt.  IH.  p.  36) . 

9.  Stunmary  courts-martial  are  abolished 
(par.  1,  pt.  IV,  pp.  47-48). 

10.  The  Judge  Advocates  General  are  to 
rate  members  of  boards  of  review  for  effi- 
ciency; officers  serving  on  such  boards  must 
be  of  at  least  field  grade  or  Its  equivalent 
with  at  least  6  years'  standing  at  the  bar; 
and  such  officers  are  exempted  from  statu- 
tory restrictions  pertaining  to  the  assign- 
ment of  officers  to  Washington,  D  C.  (par. 
14,  pt.  Ill,  pp:  38-41). 

11.  Law  officers  are  under  the  sole  com- 
mand of.  and  detailed  by,  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocates General,  and  such  officers  must  be 
of  at  least  field  grade  or  Its  equivalent  with 
at  least  5  years"  standing  at  the  bar  (par. 
2,  pt.  IV.  pp.  49-51). 

12.  The  Boards  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records  are  empowered  to  remove  the  fact 
of  dourt -martial  conviction  In  appropriate 
cases  (par.  4.  pt.  IV.  pp.  53-55). 

13.  Service  regulations  permitting  an  ac- 
cused to  refuse  nonjudicial  punishment  and 
elect  trial  by  court-martial  must  require 
that  trial  be  by  the  slngle-o&cer  special 
coxirt-martlal    (par.  3b,  pt.  II.  pp.  6-7). 

14.  Power  to  punish  for  contempt  Is  trans- 
ferred from  general  court-martial  members 
to  the  law  officer  (par.  8.  pt.  II.  p.  11). 


FEDERAL  PAIR   ELECTION  FINANCE 
ACT  OF   1961 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Federal  fair  election  finance  bill.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  political  campaigns. 

The  Constitution  establishes  criteria 
for  election  to  Federal  oflBce.  Article  I 
pro«vides  an  age,  citizenship,  and  resi- 
dence requirement.  Article  VI  states 
that  no  religious  test  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  for  holding  oflBce.    At 


1961 
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no  point  does  the  Constitution  require 
that,  in  order  to  hold  Federal  oflQce.  one 
must  be  rich.  Yet.  because  of  the  cost  of 
waging  a  political  campaign,  we  are 
gradually  approaching  the  time  when 
only  the  wealthy  can  serve  the  Nation. 

The  figure  used  in  any  discussion  of 
the  cost  of  campaigning  for  a  Senate 
seat  is  usually  about  $200,000  for  an 
average  State,  and  $1  million  for  a  larger 
one.  If  a  candidate  is  wealthy,  much  of 
the  money  may  come  from  his  own 
pocket,  but  if  he  is  not,  he  must  look  to 
sources  with  funds  available.    It  is  not 


material  whether  such  funds  are  ob- 
tained from  labor  or  business — "He  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune." 

Reliance  on  large  campaign  donations 
exerts  an  undue  influence  on  a  candidate 
who  must  seek  a  campaign  contribution 
from  a  person  or  an  organization  with  a 
special  interest.  It  exercises  an  undue 
influence  on  the  voter  if  he  is  denied 
an  equal  opixjrtunity  to  see  and  judge 
competing  candidates  and  hear  their 
programs. 

It  is  certainly  true,  Mr.  President,  that 
a   well-informed    electorate   is   able   to 


choose  its  representatives  wisely.  The 
major  provisions  of  my  bill  would  permit 
a  candidate  with  limited  personal 
financial  resources  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  issues  to  the  public. 

I  have  had  some  figures  prepared  in- 
dicating the  costs  of  radio  and  television 
coverage  in  certain  States,  as  provided 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Time  charges  on  selected  list  of  radio  stations 


City 


Sutlon 


CAUrORNlA 


San  Diego 

Los  Angeles. .- 
Ban  Francisco. 

Fresno 

Chlco 

Eureka 


Total - 


ILOKIDA 


Jsckson  Tills.. 

Miami 

Orlando 

Penaacola 

Tallabassee. . 


Total. 


ouNOia 


ChkcsKO 

BuLouU(Mo.). 


Total. 


MASSA  CHtTSCm 


Ptttefleld . 

Total 


MnrNXSOTA 


Bemldjl 

Duluth 

llll.hing 

Minneapolis 

FsTfoCN.  Dak.). 


Total. 


KXW  Tomi 

New  York  City 

Bcbenectady 


KFMB. 
KFI... 
KNBC. 
KMJ... 
KPAY.. 
KDAN- 


WAPE. 

WOB8. 
WD  BO. 
WPFA- 
WTAL. 


WON. 
KMO. 


WBZ... 
WBEO. 


KHUN. 
KPAL.. 
WMFO. 
WCCO. 
WDAY_ 


e  S-mlnute 
periods 


WNBO- 
WOY 


1300 
8M 

eao 

815 
13fi 
M 


180 

aoo 

136 

1S6 

M 


637 
730 


720 
144 


M 

225 

«5 

7X) 
SIS 


151-mlnute 
spots 


1,676 
460 


1.8» 
MO 

sso 

188 

lao 


210 
626 
168 
87 
106 


1,020 
1.200 


1,060 
120 


80 
370 

go 

1.200 
2S6 


2,100 
875 


ToUl 


MBO 

2.214 

1.630 

MS 

323 

210 


6. 612 


MO 
885 
SOO 
222 
198 


1.980 


X2SJ 
1.020 


4.177 


1.770 
264 


2,034 


150 
406 
155 
1.020 
670 


3.290 


3.735 
1,126 


City 


NKW  TOBK— contlnaed 


Rochester. 
Buflalo 


Total. 


OSKGON 

Bend 

Klamath  Falls 

Portland 

Grants  Pass 

Boise  (Idaho) 


Total: 


PENNSTLVAKU, 


narrlshurjt-.. 
Philadelphia. 
Plttslmrgh... 
Scran  ton 


Total. 


TBXAS 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 

Beaumont ... . 

Amarillo — .. 

Odessa 

El  Paso 

Monabans 

Total 


YiBcnnx 


Richmond 

Norfolk 

Bristol 

Harrisonburg 

Arlington 


Total. 


Station 


WHAM. 
WGR.„. 


KGRL. 
KAOO.. 
KEX... 
KAJO.. 
KGEM. 


WHP.... 
WCAU.. 
KDKA.. 
WARM 


WFAA. 
WOAI.. 
KFDM. 
KONC. 
KECK.. 
KROD. 
KVKM. 


WRNL. 
WTAR. 
WCYB. 
WSVA.. 
WARL. 


9  6-mtnute 
periods 


$405 

513 


100 
117 
316 
100 
117 


270 
945 
900 
335 


15 1-mtnute 
spots 


M6 

604 
180 
270 
171 
144 
63 


180 

270 

102 

90 

84 


leoo 

640 


00 
135 
300 

00 
135 


270 
1.050 
1,125 

375 


1,126 
630 
163 
265 
173 
105 
60 


226 

330 
265 
120 
112 


Total 


$1,005 
1,053 


7,008 


190 
2S3 
816 
100 
252 


1,499 


640 
1.905 
2.025 

710 


6.270 


2,079 
1.034 
333 
625 
344 
249 
123 


4.687 


406 

600 
417 
210 
106 


1.828 


Time  charges  on  selected  list  of  television,  stations 


aty 

8Ution 

2!. 
minute 
pertodia 

1  10- 
minute 
period 

10  1- 

mlnute 

■pots 

Total 

aty 

Stedon 

26- 
mlnute 
periods 

1  10- 
mlnute 
period 

101- 

mlnute 

spoU 

Total 

CAUrORNlA 

San  Dtego     . 

KFMB-TV... 

KHJ-TV 

KBAK-TV... 

KMJ-TV 

KOO-TV 

KVIP-TV.... 

8600 

1.100 
240 
420 

1.260 
140 

$860 

650 
140 
245 
735 
00 

$2,600 
4,500 
1,000 
2.000 
7.2.'i0 
550 

$3,560 
6.260 
1.380 
2.665 
0.245 
780 

ILUNOIS 

Chicago . 

WNBQ 

WREX-TV.. 
WHBF-TV.. 

WMBD 

WICS 

K8D 

WTVW 

WP8D 

$2,250 
280 
400 
250 
200 
1,000 
260 
240 

$1,675 
100 
300 
175 
140 
700 
180 
180 

•8.000 
1.300 
1,750 
1.000 
800 
4.000 
1.150 
1,000 

T  ,/Mi  A  n0plMi 

$9,820 

Bakersfield 

Rockford 

Ror.k  Island 

Peoria 

1,770 

Fresno     .„.„ 

2,450 

Aftn  Rmrw*l«m 

1,425 

C  hico-  R«ddlnc 

Pprlngfleld 

1,140 

St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

Evans  vlUeJInd.) 

Paducah  (Ky.) 

TotaL 

6,700 

Total                

28.370 

1,500 

WFGA-TV... 

WCTV 

WDBO-TV.. 
WFLA-TV... 

WPTV 

WCKT 

WINK-TV... 

. 

1,420 

610 
2X 
800 
470 
200 
640 
120 

275 
140 
210 
330 
105 
310 
70 

X600 
1.2S0 
1.200 
2,400 

550 
3,000 

460 

3,285 
1.610 
1,710 
3,200 

855 

3,8.10 

650 

rtORIDA 

Jacksonville 

25,320 

TaUahassee 

Orlando 

Tampa . 

MASsAcuu'sxrrs 
Boston..  

WHDH-TV.. 

WWLP 

WWOR 

1,500 
440 
160 

1,050 

250 

90 

7,000 

1,600 

600 

Palm  Beach 

8.690 

Miami 

Springfield 

2,100 

Fort  Myets 

Worcester , 

840 

TotaJ _-„- 

15,100 

Total 

11,680 
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Apinl  12 


Otty 


McnncaoTA 


Minneapolis 

Rochester 

Alexandria 

Duluth 

Farjo  (N.  Dak.). 

Bloux  Falls  (B.  Dak.)- 
Mankato 


Station 


25- 
tnlnute 
periods 


Total. 


NKW  TORK 


New  Y'ork  City. 

Albany  

Biiighamton 

F'lattsburgh 

riiia 


Syracuse... 
Koch«sler. 

Buffalo 

Carthage.. 


Total 

OBEf.ON 


KSTP-TV.... 
KROC-TV... 

KCMT 

KDAL 

WD  AY-TV. 
KELO-TV.. 
KEYC-TV.. 


W.\BC-TV. 

W-TEN 

WIXR-TV.. 
WPTZ-TV.. 

WKTV 

WHEN-TV. 
WROC-TV. 
WQR-TV... 
WCNV-TV 


1  10- 

mlnute 
period 


$1,0S0 
ISO 
175 
330 
180 
400 
ISO 


Pattaad 

Cu  PBDB --■ 

M«>nford 

Klamath  Falls.... 

Bobr  (Idaho) 

Yakima  (Wash.). 


Total 


T>BNN9TLVA!*IA 


Kf»W-TV.. 
KEZI-TV  . 
KBES-TV. 

KOTI 

KBOI-TV.. 
4  stations  .. 


3,700 
.S50 
ISO 

aoo 

Z75 
640 
450 
840 
ISO 


teoo 

106 
126 
210 
105 
230 
105 


10  1- 

minute 

spots 


680 
330 
180 
140 
150 
480 


PMladelphia. 
Lancaster  — 


WFII^TV.. 
WOAI.,-TV. 


1,900 
360 
105 
130 
ISO 
360 
315 
4t» 
105 


»4,  500 
600 
700 

1.500 
7.'i0 

1,750 
600 


Total 


380 

140 

W 

70 

W 

275 


1.650 
720 


11,000 

2.000 

480 

800 

1,400 

3.000 

2.300 

3.300 

600 


$6,150 
866 
1.000 
2,040 
1.036 
2,380 
866 


3.150 
<I90 
700 
500 
700 

1,750 


14.315 


16.600 
%»I0 
735 
1.130 
1.765 
4,000 
Z966 
4,.'i20 
866 

36,480 


City 


PKHNOTLyANlA— COnt. 


Johnstown. 
Plttsbunth. 

Erie 

Scranton. .. 


Total. 


Station 


WFBO-TV.. 

WIIC 

WICU-TV.. 
WDAU-TV. 


TKXAS 


Dallas 

Waco 

Austin   - 

San  Antonio... 

Houston 

I.Are<lo 

Tyler 

.\bilene 

I.ubbock 

Wichita  Falls. 

Amarillo 

San  Angelo... 

Monahans 

El  Paso 

Weslaco 


36- 
mlnute 
periods 


1440 

1,060 

000 

900 


915 
480 


.VOOO 
3,250 


10. 716 


7,566 
4.350 


Total 

TIEr.iNl.v 


KRLD-TV.. 
KCEN-TV.. 
KTHC-TV.. 
KONO-TV.. 
KPRC-TV.. 
KONS-TV.. 

KLTV 

KRBC-TV.. 
Kl)l'H-TV.. 
KFDX-TV.. 
KONC-TV.. 

KCTV 

KVKM-TV. 
KELP-TV.. 
KOHT-TV.. 


1  10- 
minute 
period 


$366 

600 
376 
210 


10  1- 

minute 

■poU 


S2,20O 
6.000 
1.800 
1,360 


Bristol 

Roanoke 

.\orfolk.      -i 

Richmond...' 

HarVlsonbuni 

WashlnFTton  (D.C.). 


Total. 


WfVB  TV. 
WDBJ  TV. 
WTAK-TV. 
WRVA-TV. 
WSVA-TV. 
WRC  TV.. 


830 
20O 
250 
420 
780 
130 
180 
130 
310 
240 
300 
130 

no 

210 
305 


465 
140 
170 
380 

ifiO 

70 

130 

go 

140 

too 

110 
BO 
70 
140 
126 


Total 


$8.  MS 
6,«» 

1,860 


26.106 


210 
460 
460 
4S0 
ISO 
636 


125 
246 
275 
365 
00 
42S 


3.500 
800 
1.200 
1.000 
3.500 

aoo 

600 

480 
1,000 
1,000 
950 
4J0 
400 
900 
600 


4.7«5 
1,  140 
1,630 
2,600 
4.730 

nuo 
woo 

TOO 
1,3«U 
1.400 
1,3M 

630 

AM 
1.380 

9B0 


876 
2,000 
2,300 
1,600 

700 
4.260 


at.4 


1,210 
2,606 
2,936 
2,315 
950 
6,300 

16,366 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Even  a  cursory 
glance  at  these  figures  will  demonstrate 
clearly  the  financial  problem  that  any 
candidate  must  face  in  an  effort  to  reach 
the  voters  of  his  district. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  also 
provide  funds  for  campaign  mailings. 
There  are  many  urban  congressional 
districts  where,  even  with  a  Federal  con- 
tribution of  up  to  half  the  cost  of  radio 
and  television  time,  such  a  campaign  ex- 
penditure is  not  economically  feasible. 
Candidates  in  these  districts  may  want 
to  take  advantage  of  direct  mail  as  the 
most  efficient  method  to  explain  the 
issues  to  the  voters  This  measure 
would  help  them  do  this 

Title  II  of  this  bill  provides  Federal 
assistance  in  the  preparation,  printing, 
delivery,  and  distribution  of  State  voters' 
pamphlets.  Such  a  publication  must  be 
issued  by.  or  under  the  control  and  su- 
pervision of,  an  agency  of  a  State.  It 
must  be  distributed  free  of  cost  to  every 
registered  voter  in  the  State.  And,  it 
must  make  available  information  or 
space  for  presenting  statements  of  pro- 
gram or  support  about  all  candidates  for 
the  same  office  on  equal  terms  and  under 
equal  conditions.  We  have  a  voters' 
pamphlet  in  Oregon.  It  is  a  valuable 
friend  to  the  voter. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  for  an 
income  tax  credit  of  up  to  $10  for  any 
taxable  year  equal  to  contributions  made 
to  a  National  or  State  political  party.  I 
hope  that  this  provision  would  serve  to 
broaden  the  base  of  political  campaign 
contributions  and  thereby  reduce  a  can- 
didate's reliance  on  a  few  contributors 
of  large  sums. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  an- 
nounce that  the  following  Senators  have 
joined   with   me   as   cosponsors   of   this 


legislation:  Senators  Paul  Douglas. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Joseph  Clark. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ernest 
Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  and 
Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  appear  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,|the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1555)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  cost  of  election 
campaign  of  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fices, condit:oned  upon  effective  control 
and  publication  of  other  sources  of 
financing  such  campaigns;  to  encourage 
small  individual  campaign  contributions 
and  to  reduce  the  importance  of  large 
contributions  in  Federal  elections;  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
State  voters  and  campaign  pamphlets; 
and  for  other  purposes;  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Neuberger  'for  herself,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Morse), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Fair  Election 
Finance  Act  of  1961". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINCS  AND  PTJRPOSIS 

Skc.  2.  Congress  finds  that  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  offices  should  have  opportunities  to 
Judge  competing  candidates  and  their  pro- 
grams on  fair  and  equal  terms  before  choos- 
ing among  them,  and  that  the  dominant 
Importance  of  large,  private  camp>algn  con- 
tributions should  be  eliminated  from  such 
Federal  elections. 


Free  and  un trammeled  representation  of 
the  public  Interest  Is  possible  only  when  men 
and  women  In  high  Federal  oCBce  are  not  In- 
debted for  large  financial  campaign  gifts  to 
private  donors  who  feel  a  special  Interest  In 
Federal  legislation  and  policies. 

Subetantlal  inequality  among  candidates, 
with  respect  to  campaign  financing.  Imperii! 
the  democratic  premises  of  free  and  Informed 
choices  by  the  citizen,  particularly  In  an  era 
when  access  to  the  most  compelling  media  of 
public  Information  Ls  Increasingly  decisive 
and  costly. 

Government  contributions  to  the  essential 
costs  of  major  election  campaigns  as  recom- 
mended In  1907  by  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  direct  partial  assump-  . 
tlon  of  certain  costs  and  In  tax  Incentives 
for  small.  Individual  contributions,  offer  the 
most  effective  means  to  assure  citizens  of 
exercising  their  choice  of  government  on  fair 
and  equal  terms,  to  prevent  private  persons 
and  groups  of  great  wealth  from  unduly  In- 
fluencing the  conditions  of  that  choice,  and 
to  eliminate  the  ^desirable  and  undemo- 
cratic significance  of  candidates'  dependence 
on  large,  private  campaign  gifts. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  3  As  xised  In  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates: 

( 1 )  The  term  "candidate"  means  a  person 
who  has  met  qualifications  necessary  to  hare 
his  name  presented  on  the  ballot  In  any 
election  for  nomination  for,  or  election  to,  a 
Federal  elective  office,  and  who  Is  legally 
qualified  to  serve  If  elected:  but  only  while 
the  person  remains  eligible  for  the  election 
In  question,  and  provided  he  does  not  pub- 
licly deny  or  withdraw  his  candidacy 

(2)  The  term  "election"  means  a  regular, 
special,  general,  or  prlawry  election  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  with  respect  to  which  the 
names  of  two  or  more  candidates  for  nom- 
ination or  election  to  the  office  have  been 
and  remain  qualified  for  presentation  on  the 
ballot,  and  Including  the  election  of  a  slate 
of  presidential  electors  by  votes  cast  for 
the  names  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  Including  a  presidential 
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preference  primary,  but  does  not  Include  a 
convention  of  a  political  party  or  a  caucus 
held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates, or  the  vote  of  the  electoral  college. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  elective  office" 
means  the  offices  of  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Senator  or  Representative  In,  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United   States. 

(4)  The  term  "financial  agenj,"  means  a 
campaign  manager,  party  official,  committee 
chairman,  treasurer,  or  any  other  Individual 
publicly  designated  by  Uie  candidate  as  his 
authorized  agent  with  responsibility,  along 
ulth  the  candidate,  for  a)l  financial  arrange- 
ments, receipts,  disbursements,  reports,  cer- 
tificates, accounts,  and  other  transactions 
of   the    candidate's   election   campaign. 

(6)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  Election  Finance  provided  for  by 
title  III  of  this  Act 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes  also  any 
Territory.  District.  Commonwealth,  or  other 
area   in   which  an   elect!  3n   may  take   place. 

(7)  Terms  defined  In  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1925,  shall  have  the  meaning 
assigned  to  them  In  that  Act. 

rrrLK  i — FECEaAL  ccnteibution  to 

ELECTION    n  NANCE 

Election  Finance  Fund 
Sec  101  The  Director  of  Election  Finance 
Is  authorized  to  makt-  payments  tcrward 
meeting  election  campaltrn  expenses  Incurred 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  In  an  elec- 
tion In  the  manner  and  liubject  to  the  condi- 
tions hereinafter  set  forth  For  this  purpose 
there  shall  be  establlsled  In  the  Treasiu-y 
an  Election  Finance  Fund,  administered  by 
the  Director,  to  which  approprlatlorw  shall 
be  made  for  dlsbursemenu  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act. 

Federal  contribution   to   broadcast   time 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Upon  sppUcatlon  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  In  an  election,  accom- 
panied by  duly  autlientlcated  bills  or 
Touchers,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  licensees  under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  one-half  of  the  cost  of  broadcast  time 
purchased  for  use  in  ihe  candidate's  elec- 
tion campaign,  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
thirty  minutes  on  radio  and  a  total  of  fifteen 
minutes  on  television  in  a  primary  election 
campaign,  and  not  exceeding  a  total  of  sixty 
minutes  on  radio  and  t  total  of  thirty  min- 
utes on  television  In  a  .general  election  cam- 
pMtign,  over  each  of  such  facilities  or 
combinations  of  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  Stite  or  congressional 
district  within  which  the  candidate  Is  seek- 
ing election.  The  selection  of  broadcast 
facilities,  times,  and  n.aterlals  shall  remain 
completely  beyond  any  control,  Interference, 
or  Influence  of  the  Dlre<:tor. 

(b)  To  qualify  for  a  Federal  contribution 
to  broadcast  time  unler  this  section,  the 
application  shall  certify.  In  addition  to  com- 
pliance with  the  other  conditions  required 
under  this  Act,  that  there  will  not  be  pur- 
chased or  used  In  the  candidate's  election 
campaign.  In  his  nam*;,  with  his  participa- 
tion, or  by  any  person,  conunlttee,  or 
organization  associated  with  his  campaign  or 
under  his  control,  additional  broadcast  time 
more  than  equal  to  the  maximum  total 
amounts  of  broadcast  time  for  which  Federal 
contribution  Is  allowable  under  subsection 
'  (&)   hereof. 

Federal  contribution  to  general  expenditures 
formula 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Upon  ai>pllcatlon  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  In  an  election,  ac- 
companied by  duly  authenticated  bills  or 
Touchers,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
pajrments  for  e.penses  inctirred  In  the  candi- 
date's election  campaign.  In  a  total  amount 
not  exceeding  6  cenis  multiplied  by  the 
average  Tote  In  the  Eltate  or  congressional 
district  for  the  contiisted  office,  as  deter- 
mined under   subsecUon    (b)    hereol.     The 


objects  of  such  payments  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  expenditures  for  printing 
or  other  reproduction  of  campaign  materials, 
films  and  recordings,  advertising  space  or 
facilities,  broadcast  time,  office  rent,  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  poetage,  telephone  service 
and  telegrams,  and  the  candidate's  own 
transportation,  hotel,  and  other  travel  ex- 
penses; but  they  shall  not  Include  payments 
to  any  Individual  for  personal  political  ac- 
tivities. Payments  may  be  made  directly  on 
the  bills  or  vouchers  submitted  or,  if  these 
have  already  been  paid  from  other  campaign 
funds,  by  reimbursement  to  the  candidate's 
financial  agent. 

(b)  For  every  contested  election  for  which 
a  request  for  Federal  contribution  has  been 
made,  the  Director  shall  determine  and  de- 
clare the  average  vote,  for  the  purpKjses  of 
this  section.  In  accordance  with  the  first 
applicable  of  the  following  computations — 

( 1 )  the  average  of  the  total  vote  cast  In 
each  of  the  last  two  elections  for  all  candi- 
dates for  the  Fame  nomination  for,  or  for 
election  to,  the  office: 

(2)  if  there  has  been  only  one  prior  such 
election,  the  total  vote  then  cast  for  all  such 
candidates:   and 

(3)  If  there  has  been  no  prior  election  for 
the  same  nomination  for.  or  for  election  to. 
the  office  or  If  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
the  office  represents  have  been  changed  since 
the  last  election,  the  number  of  voters  reg- 
istered or  otherwise  actually  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  particular  contested  election  for  which 
the  request  Is  made. 

In  presidential  elections.  Including  prefer- 
ence prlm.arles,  each  person  voting  shall  be 
considered  to  have  cast  a  single  vote  for  a 
candidate  for  President,  lrresi>ectlve  of  the 
ntunber  of  electors  or  delegates  to  be  elected. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  currently  as  bills  or  vouchers  for  ex- 
penditures In  a  candidate's  election  cam- 
paign are  submitted,  accompanied  by  all 
necessary  certificates  In  compliance  with 
conditions  and  regulations  under  this  Act, 
and  verified:  but  not  more  than  two- thirds 
of  the  total  amount  of  Federal  contribution 
to  a  candidate's  election  campaign  allowable 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  prior  to  the 
election.  The  balance  shall  be  payable  only 
ui>on  completion  and  review  of  all  reports 
required  by  law  or  regulation  concerning 
election  finances,  and  upon  a  determination 
by  the  Director  of  compliance  with  all  re- 
quirements and  conditions  under  this   Act. 

Federal  contribution  to  campaign 
correspondence 

SBC.  104.  (a)  Upon  application  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  for  an  election,  the 
Director  shall  make  available  to  such  candi- 
date a  number  of  envelopes  to  be  used  for 
campaign  correspondence.  The  number  of 
envelopes  shall  be  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor in^  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  the  prevloxis  section. 
Said  envelopes,  together  with  correspondence 
admissible  to  the  malls  as  ordinary  mall  and 
not  exceeding  four  (4)  ounces  In  weight, 
shall  be  sent  free  through  the  malls.  The 
Director  shall  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing and  printing  said  envelopes  from  the 
Election  Finance  Fund,  and  the  candidate, 
or  his  financial  agent,  shall  pay  the  other 
half  of  said  cost. 

(b)    Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  ptirsuant  to  regulations  determined  by 
the  Director. 
General  conditions  for  Federal  contributions 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  application  for  a  Federal 
contribution  under  this  title  shall  be  ac- 
companied by — 

( 1 )  designation  by  the  candidate  of  a 
financial  agent  within  the  State  or  con- 
gressional district; 

(2)  a  certificate  that  there  will  not  be  ex- 
pended in  the  candidate's  election  campaign 
by  the  candidate,  with  his  participation  or 
consent,   by   his  fijianclal   agent,  or  by  any 


person,  committee  or  organization  associ- 
ated with  his  campaign  or  under  his  con- 
trol, funds  from  private  scmrces  In  a  total 
amount  more  than  equal  to  the  maximum 
total  amount  of  the  Federal  contribution 
allowable  under  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(3)  a  certificate  that  there  has  not  been 
and  will  not  be  accepted  or  used  in  the 
candidate's  election  campaign  by  the  candi- 
date, by  his  financial  agent,  or  by  any  per- 
son, committee,  or  organization  associated 
with  his  campaign  or  under  his  control,  any 
gift,  loan,  or  other  contribution  of  money 
or  prop>erty,  exceeding  $100  from  any  Indi- 
vidual; 

(4)  a  bond  In  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  the  amount  of  Federal  contribution 
under  this  title  for  which  application  is 
made,  payable  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
ditioned upon  the  candidate's  receiving  In 
the  election  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candi- 
dates for  the  same  nomination  for,  or  for 
election  to,  the  office; 

(5)  a  certificate  that  within  thirty  days 
alter  the  election  there'  will  be  filed  with 
the  Office  of  Election  Finance  a  complete 
and  accurate  report  showing  compliance 
with  applicable  law  and  regulations  and 
containing  an  account.  In  such  detail  as  the 
Director  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  of  all 
contributions,  both  Federal  and  private,  and 
all  expenditures  made  in  the  cancUdate's 
election  campaign; 

and  payment  of  any  Federal  contribution 
shall  be  conditional  upon  compliance  with 
the  certificates  submitted. 

(b)  Applications  for  Federal  contribution 
may  be  signed  either  by  the  candidate  or  by 
his  financial  agent.  All  certificates,  reports, 
affidavits,  or  other  undertakings  or  state- 
ments of  fact  which  may  be  required  under 
this  Act  shall  be  signed  by  the  candidate's 
financial  agent  and  by  the  candidate,  except 
that  the  signature  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  shall  not  be  required. 

Sec.  106.  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Di- 
rector that  there  has  occurred,  in  a  candi- 
date's election  campaign  for  which  Federal 
contribution  has  been  allowed  under  this 
title,  any  expenditure  or  contribution  from 
private  sources  in  excess  of  the  limits  re- 
quired to  be  certified  under  section  102(b), 
104(a)(2),  or  104<a)(3)  hereof,  the  total 
allowable  amount  of  Federal  contribution 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  excess 
expenditure  or  contribution.  The  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
candidate  or  from  his  financial  agent  the 
amount  of  any  Federal  contribution  already 
paid  in  excess  of  the  amount  remaining 
allowable  under  this  section,  with  court  costs, 
in  a  civil  suit  brought  by  the  Director  In  any 
cotirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

TTTLE    II STATE    VOTERS'     PAMPHLETS — FEDERAL 

CONTRIBtmON 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  be  expended  as  provided  in 
this  section,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  one-half  the  net  cost  incurred 
by  any  State  In  preparing,  printing,  deliver- 
ing, and  distributing  to  each  registered  voter 
State  voters'  pamphlets  for  any  election  at 
which  canrfldates  for  any  Federal  office  are 
to  be  nominated  or  elected. 

(b)  To  qualify  for  a  Federal  contribution 
under  this  section,  a  State  voters'  pamphlet 
must  be  found  by  the  Director  to — 

( 1 )  be  an  official  publication  Issued  by  or 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of,  and  In 
the  name  of,  an  agency  of  a  State; 

■(2)  be  distributed  free  of  cost  to  every 
registered  voter  In  the  State;  and 

(3)  make  available  Information  about,  or 
space  for  presenting  statements  oi  program 
or  of  support,  pictures  or  other  election 
campaign  information  about,  all  candidates 
for  the  same  office  on  equal  terms  and  under 
equal   conditions. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Director  of  Election 
Finance  shall  make  annual  estimates  of  the 
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amoiints  to  b«  paid  to  any  State  under  this 
title,  baaed  on  reporta  filed  by  the  highest 
State  olDclal  responsible  for  the  State 
voters'  pamphlet  and  containing  his  esti- 
mates of  the  net  cost  required  to  be  Incurred 
for  such  pamphlets  during  the  next  year, 
and  shall  certify  such  amounts  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
through  the  Division  of  Disbursement  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, pay  to  each  State  the  amounts  certified 
to  him  by  the  Director  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
the  use  of  such  amounts  shall  be  properly 
accounted  for,  and  any  part  of  8\ich  amounts 
not  needed  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  203  OfBclal  State  voters'  pamphlets 
referred  to  In  this  section,  when  designated 
as  such  by  the  responsible  State  agency, 
shall  be  free  of  postage,  whether  transmitted 
individually  or  In  bulk.  In  the  United  States 
malls. 

TITLE     in — omcE     or     election     itnance — 
AUTHoamr   and  general  provisions 

I  Office  and  personnel 

Sec.  301.  There  U  created  an  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  Election  Finance,  Independent  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Office  of  Election  Fi- 
nance shall  be  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a  Director  of  Election  Finance,  as- 
sisted by  a  Deputy  Director  of  Election 
Finance,  both  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  and 
$20,500.   respectively 

(b)  The  Deputy  Director  of  Election  Fi- 
nance shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Director,  and  during 
the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Director,  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  that  Office,  shall  pxt  as 
Director.  The  EHrector  shall  designate  an 
employee  of  the  Office  to  act  as  Director  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  Incapacity  of,  or  during 
a  vacancy  In  the  offices  of,  both  the  Director 
and  the  Deputy  Director. 

Sec.  303  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  the  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Director  shall  hold  office  for  fifteen 
years  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. The  Director  or  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  when  in  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress, the  Director  or  Deputy  Director  has 
become  permanently  Incapacitated  or  has 
been  Inefficient  or  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  or 
of  malfeasance  In  office,  or  of  any  felony 
car  conduct  involving  moral  turpitude,  and 
for  no  other  cause  and  In  no  other  manner 
except  by  impeachment.  Any  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  removed  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  this  section  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
reappointment  to  that  Office.  When  a  Direc- 
tor or  Deputy  Director  attains  the  age  of 
seventy  ye&rs.  he  shall  be  retired  from  his 
Office. 

(b)  Any  Director  who  shall  be  so  retired 
for  age  after  serving  at  least  ten  years  In  his 
Office,  or  who  completes  his  term,  shall  re- 
ceive an  annuity  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  salary  payable 
for  his  Office  at  the  time  of  retirement  or 
completion  of  term,  except  that  the  annuity 
of  auiy  Director  who  completes  his  term  shall 
be  reduced  by  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  for 
each  full  month  he  is  under  the  age  of  slxty- 
flve  at  such  completion.  Any  Director  who 
becomes  permanently  disabled  from  perform- 
ing his  duties  shall  be  retired  and  shall  re- 
ceive an  annuity  during  the  remainder  of  hlj 
life  equal  to  two- thirds  of  the  salary  payable 
for  his  Office  at  the  time  of  retirement  If  he 
has  served  at  least  ten  years  therein  or  equal 
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to  one-half  of  such  salary  If  he  has  served 
lees  than  ten  years.  The  annuities  provided 
for  herein  shall  be  paid  by  the  Office  of  Elec- 
tion Finance.  No  person  receiving  benefits 
under  this  se<  tlon  shall  receive  any  other  re- 
tirement benefits  under  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States 

Sec.  304.  Tlie  Director  shall,  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  305  All  laws  relating  generally  to  the 
administration  of  the  departments  and 
establishments  shall,  so  far  as  applicable. 
govern  the  Office  of  Election  Finance.  Books 
or  records  of  account  or  minutes  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  Office,  and  properly  authenticated 
copies  or  transcripts  of  any  books,  records, 
papers,  or  documents  of  the  Office,  shall  be 
admitted  as  evidence  with  the  same  effect  as 
the  books,  records,  and  minutes  and  the 
copies  and  transcripts  referred  to  in  section 
1733  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

Regvlations,  enforcement,  and  penalties 
Sec  306.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  and  he  may  Issue  official  schedules  and 
forms  for  filing  applications,  certificates, 
affidavits,  proof  of  election  campaign  contri- 
butions, receipts,  expenditures,  or  other 
transactions,  reports,  accounts,  bonds,  or 
other  documents  which  may  be  required  by 
law  or  by  regulations  hereunder. 

Sec.  307.  All  regulations,  rules,  orders,  or 
determinations  under  this  Act  shall  be  made, 
and  shall  be  Judicially  reviewable.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

Ir.vestigations  and  reports 
Sec.  308.  The  Office  of  Election  Finance 
shall  make  from  time  to  time  thorough 
audits  and  field  Investigations  with  respect 
to  election  campaign  contributions  and 
expendltvu-es  to  which  this  Act  or  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Pr.ictlces  Act.  1925.  is  applicable,  to 
statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts,  and  to  alleged  failure  to  file  any 
statement  required  under  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts.  On  the  request  of  the  Director 
of  Election  Finance,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  with  the  consent  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  with  the  consent  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  are  authorized  to  render  such 
assistance  as  the  Director  may  require  In  any 
Instance  to  carry  out  an  audit  or  Investiga- 
tion under  this  section  In  a  complete  and 
effective  manner. 

Sec  309  The  Director  shall  make  an  an- 
nual general  report,  and  from  time  to  time 
such  particular  reports  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, all  of  which  shall  be  public,  concerning 
operations  under  this  Act.  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentAtlves,  and.  In  Instances  Involving 
possible  violation  of  law.  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Penalties  or  enforcement 
Sec  310.  (a)  No  candidate,  financial  agent, 
or  other  person  shall  apply  for  or  use  any 
part  of  any  funds  which  may  be  obtained 
under  this  Act  In  the  form  of  a  Federal  con- 
tribution or  private  contributions  entitled  to 
Federal  tax  credit,  except  In  compliance  with 
all  applicable  regulations,  certificates,  and 
other  conditions  required  under  this  Act. 
Violation  of  this  section  by  any  person,  com- 
mittee, or  organization  associated  with  a  can- 
didate's campaign  with  his  consent,  or  under 
his  control,  shall  also  be  a  violation  by  the 
candidate's  financial  agent  and  by  the  candi- 
date, with  the  exception  of  candidates  for 
President  or  Vice  President. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  this  section.  Includ- 
ing the  filing  of  any  false  certificate,  report, 
account,   or   other   statement   concerning   a 


candidate's  election  finance  required  by  law 
or  regulation,  or  the  failure  to  file  any  such 
statement  so  required,  shall  be  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec  311.  Federal  contributions  to  a  candi- 
date's election  campaign  expenses  under  title 
I  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purpoee  of  limitations  on  campaign  contri- 
butions fixed  In  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  1925. 

Appropriations 

Sec  312.  There  are  hereby  authorized  40 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neceaaarf 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLE     rv — income     TAX     CREDIT     rOB     POLITICAL 
CONTRIB  uno  N  S 

Aynendmentt   to  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954 

Sec  401.  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  la 
amended  by  renumbering  section  38  as  39. 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  37  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  38.  CoKTRiBtrriONs  to  Political  Parties 
AND  Candidates. 

"(a)  General  rttlr. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10.  equal 
to  any  contributions  of  money  made  by  the 
Individual  to  a  National  or  State  organiza- 
tion which  Is  recognized  under  the  laws  of 
any  SUte  as  a  political  party  for  the  purpoee 
of  nominating  candidates  for  presentation 
on  an  election  ballot  In  any  State,  or  to  a 
candidate  or  a  candidate's  financial  agent  as 
such  terms  are  defined  In  section  3  of  the 
Fair  Election  Finance  Act  of  1961. 

"(b)    LiicrrATioNs. — 

"(1)  Application  with  other  credits  — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a»  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 
section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
section  34  (relating  to  credit  for  dividends 
received  by  Individuals),  section  35  (relating 
to  partially  tax-exempt  Interest),  and  sec- 
tion 37  (relating  to  retirement  income). 

'"(2)  Veripication. — The  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  If  the 
taxpayer  submits  with  hla  return  for  the 
taxable  year  a  receipt  or  other  verification 
prescribed  by  the  E>lrector  of  Election  Fi- 
nance under  section  403  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Election  Finance  Act  and  which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title  shall  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  taxpayer's  retiu-n  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)   Cross  reference  — 

"For  disallowance  of  credit  to  estates  and 
trusU.  see  section  642(a)(4)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out: 

"Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  38.  Contributions   to   political   parties 

and  candidates. 
"Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  642(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Political  CONTRretmoNS. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
'against  tax  for  political'  contributions  pro- 
vided by  section  38." 

Sec  402.  The  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  made  by  this  title 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


but  only  with  respect  to  contributions  made 
on  or  after  such  date. 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  Director  of  Election  Fi- 
nance shall,  after  consulUtlon  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  prepare,  prescribe,  and 
issue  a  form  or  forms  of  receipt  or  other  veri- 
fication of  Individual  political  contribution 
qualifying  for  tax  credit  under  section  38  of 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as  added  by 
section  401  of  this  Act)  which  will  conven- 
iently and  inexpensively — 

( 1 1  assure  that  tax  c  redlt  for  a  contribu- 
tion may  only  be  claimed  by  and  allowed 
to  the  actual  contributor,  and  protect 
against  transfer  of  the  privilege  of  tax  credit 
to  a  person  other  than  the  actual  contribu- 
tor: 

(2)  facilitate  the  verficatlon  requirements 
prescribed  by  section  33  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  section  401 
of  this  Act ) ;  and 

(3)  provide  a  record  by  which  reclplenU 
can  account  for  and  report  contributions  for 
which  tax  credit  may  be  claimed  by  the 
contributor. 

(b)  The  Director  of  Election  Finance  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  publish 
annually  a  Joint  report  stating  as  accu- 
rately as  may  be  practicable,  based  upon 
available  records,  reports  of  recipients  of 
political  contributions,  and  estimates,  the 
total  amount  of  contributions  made  for 
which  tax  credit  could  be  claimed,  and  the 
total  amount  of  tax  credit  so  claimed  and 
allowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


RETURN  OF  1  PERCENT  OF  FEDERAL 

INCOME   TAX   RECEIPTS   TO 

STATES  FOR  THEIR  EDUCATION 

FUND 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize 
setting  aside  and  returning  to  the  States 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
on  a  per  capita  pui)il  basis  1  percent  of 
the  amount  collected  nationally  by  in- 
come taxes,  corporate  and  personal. 

This  measure.  Mr.  President,  would 
afford  relief  to  the  general  property  tax- 
payer, would  provide  funds  to  carry  on 
and  improve  elementary  and  secondary 
I  education  in  every  State,  yet  would  close 
the  door  to  Federal  control. 

This  purpose  is  accomplished  by  these 
features: 

First.  Return  to  the  States  would  be 
on  a  pure  per  capita  pupil  basis. 

Second.  The  only  requirement  would 
be  certification  by  the  State  that  the 
money  is  used  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education 

Third.  The  determination  by  the 
State  would  not  b<?  subject  to  review  by 
any  Federal  offlce:r,  employee,  or  court. 
Malfeasance  in  handling  of  the  funds 
within  the  State  would,  like  the  handling 
of  any  other  State  funds,  be  subject  to 
the  criminal  processes  of  the  State.  « 

Fourth.  The  measure  itself  would  also 
carry  on  express  prohibition  against 
Federal  control  or  intervention  in  the 
use  of  the  funds;  but  the  very  nature  of 
the  method  of  apportionment — the  ratio 
that  the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age 
bears  to  the  Federal  pupil  total — would 
itself  preclude  any  direction  or  control 
of  the  manner  or  method  in  which  the 
funds  are  expend(?d  for  education  with- 
in the  State. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter 
would  be  purely  ministerial.    Not  a  sin- 


gle additional  Federal  employee  would 
be  required. 

Once  the  total  of  the  income  tax  reve- 
nue were  determined,  the  computation 
of  the  funds  available  for  distribution 
would  merely  be  a  matter  of  placing  a 
decimal  point.  That  would  be  done  in 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  using  the  figures  already  avail- 
able in  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  money  would  then  be  sent  to  each 
State  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  nation- 
al dollar-per-pupil  figure  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  school-age  children  resid- 
ing in  a  given  State. 

Ml .  President,  there  is  involved  in  this 
proposal  no  complex  formula  attempting 
to  send  more  than  proportional  money 
to  the  less  wealthy  States;  yet  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  equities  in  the  collection 
would  resl  upon  the  equities  in  the  Fed- 
eral income-tax  law.  and  the  equities  in 
the  distribution  would  rest  upon  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age. 

There  would  be  no  attempt  to  measure 
a  States  need  in  terms  of  its  income;  no 
need  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  high- 
or  low-income  State. 

By  the  method  I  propose,  the  States 
need  for  and  entitlement  to  education 
funds  would  be  found  automatically;  the 
more  school-age  children  the  State  had. 
the  more  money  it  would  require  and 
hence  receive. 

Other  aid  to  education  proposals  built 
around  an  income  tax  refund  have  been 
advanced  in  Congress:  but  for  them  to 
be  effective.  States  or  localities  would 
have  to  increase  their  present  taxes  in 
order  to  obtain  the  money  refunded  or 
not  taxed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

That  is.  if  a  person  were  to  deduct 
from  his  Federal  income  tax  for  a  second 
time  the  amount  of  money  he  paid  in 
local  or  State  school  taxes,  as  some  pro- 
pose, his  locality  or  State  would  then 
have  to  impose  an  additional  tax  to  ob- 
tain the  money  not  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  would  be  neces- 
saiT  to  increase  support  for  education. 

Such  proposals,  of  themselves,  would 
only  reduce  the  Federal  income  tax. 
They  are  not  proposals  that  of  them- 
selves would  provide  any  aid  whatever 
to  education.  Local  property  taxes 
and /or  some  p>ersonal  or  coiTX)ration 
taxes  would  have  to  be  increased  sub- 
sequent to  the  effecting  of  such  measures 
if  education  were  to  benefit.  Or,  in  some 
cases,  as  in  South  Dakota,  a  State  in- 
come tax  would  have  to  be  enacted. 

This  measure  which  I  suggest  would 
require  no  special  local  taxes  and  no 
new  Federal  tax  to  be  effective.  Neither 
would  it  require  any  new  governmental 
establishment,  new  agency,  or  new  device 
for  its  administration. 

The  Federal  Government  would  sim- 
ply distribute  to  the  States  on  a  per 
capita  pupil  basis  1  percent  of  the  money 
it  collects  through  income  taxes,  corpo- 
rate and  personal,  this  money  to  be  used 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  the  State  agencies. 

In  1962  the  amount  so  distributed 
would  be  an  estimated  $664  million. 
That  averages  out  at  approximately  $15 
per  pupil. 

The  Federal  Grovemment  would  uti- 
lize its  existing  tax  mechanism  to  obtain 


money  for  education  without  dispror>or- 
tionately  increasing  the  burden  now 
borne  by  the  already  overtaxed  property 
o\\Tier.  By  this  plan  all  individual  in- 
come-tax payers,  -ome  of  whom  now 
contribute  relatively  little  to  the  supF>oit 
of  education,  would  help  to  meet  a 
national  need. 

By  this  plan  the  incomes  of  corpora- 
tions would  contribute  to  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  families  who  pro- 
vide the  corporations  with  their  profits 
Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  offer  this  proposal  as 
a  fair,  effective,  easily  administered,  and 
uncomplicated  method  to  provide  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation  with  the  support  they  need  in 
the  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  >.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  <S.  1556>  to  authorize  return 
to  the  States  on  a  per  capita  pupil  basis 
for  elementary  and  secondaiy  education 
1  p>ercent  of  the  Federal  income  taxes, 
individual  and  corpprate,  collected  na- 
tionally during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Laboi  and 
Public  Welfare 


UNDERGROUND  WATER  ACT  OF1961 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  senior  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGeeI  iknd  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  pioduction  of  under- 
ground water  on  the  public  lands.  This 
bill  has  been  drafted  in  response  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Wyoming  Nattiral  Re- 
source Board  and  others  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  resources  and  the 
multiple  use  of  the  public  lands. 

Every  year,  thousands  of  oil  and  gas 
wells  are  drilled  on  the  public  lands. 
The  greatest  majority  of  these  are  "dry 
holes."  as  is  said  in  the  oil  industry. 
Actually,  many  of  them  are  not  dry.  be- 
cause they  are  cajxible  of  producing 
water;  but  the  water  potential  has  not 
been  exploited,  because  the  financing 
and  the  administration  of  potential  wa- 
ter wells  have  been  lacking.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  is  designed  to  fill  this 
gap. 

In  essence,  the  bill  will  do  two  things: 
First,  it  provides  notice  to  the  surface 
owner,  if  he  is  a  private  individual,  that 
a  well  capable  of  producing  water  has 
been  drilled  on  land,  the  surface  rights 
to  which  he  owns;  and  it  authorizes  ne- 
gotiations between  the  oil  operator  and 
the  surface  owner  if  the  surface  owner 
desires  to  acquire  the  casing  needed  to 
produce  water;  second,  in  the  case  of 
public  lands,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  buy  the  well 
casing,  install  such  other  equipment  as 
is  needed,  and  then  contract  for  the  sale 
of  the  water,  at  rates  calculated  to 
cover  costs  and  recover  the  Government's 
investment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  allowed  to  lie  at  the  desk  through 
Monday,  April  17,  for  additional  spon- 
sors. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

The  bill  '  S.  1559)  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  underground  water  on  the 
public  lands,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hickey 
•  for  himself  and  Mr.  McGee>.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th.at  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Underground  Water 
Act  of  1961. 

Sec.  2  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920  (41  Stat.  443).  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

••Sec.  43.  (a)  Whenever  a  lessee  of  an  oil 
and  gas  lease  Issued  under  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  Is  preparing  to  abandon  any  test 
which  is  capable,  or  which  appears  capable, 
of  producing  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  put  to  beneficial  use,  he  shall  advise  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior.  Such  well  shall 
not  be  abandoned  or  any  action  taken  which 
would  destroy  or  endanger  Its  potential  of 
producing  water  until  —  days  shall  have 
passed 

••(b)  If  the  test  Is  located  upon  a  lease 
the  sxirface  rights  of  which  are  owned  by  a 
person,  association  or  corporation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  Immediately  no- 
tify such  surface  owner  that  the  test  appears 
capable  of  producing  water  for  beneficial 
use.  If,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
such  notice,  the  surface  owner  applies  to  the 
lessee  for  the  purchase  of  casing  and  other 
equipment  placed  in  the  test  at  the  expense 
of  the  lessee,  the  lessee  shall  sell  to  the  sur- 
face owner  at  cost  such  casing  and  other 
equipment.  In  any  dispute  as  to  the  cost 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine 
such  cost  and  such  findings  shall  be  binding 
upon  both  parties. 

••(C)  If  any  test  is  located  upon  land  the 
surface  title  of  which  rests  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds  that  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to  ac- 
quire such  a  water  supply,  he  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  such  casing  and  other 
equipment  from  the  lessee. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  acquires 
such  test.  Its  casln?  and  other  equipment, 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  Install  such  other 
equipment  as  Is  necessary  to  produce  water 
economically.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  further  authorized  to  contract  to  sell  such 
water  to  any  person,  association  or  corpora- 
tion or  to  any  legal  entity  created  by  the 
State  or  to  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  at  a  rate  calculated  to  cover 
the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  and 
to  provide  for  the  return  of  the  capital  In- 
vestment within  twenty. years  Including  the 
interest  thereon,  which  Interest  shall  be  the 
average  rate  of  Interest  obtaining  on  Govern- 
ment securities  of  the  maturities  moct  nearly 
approximating  the  duration  of  such  contract. 
After  the  recovery  of  the  initial  Investment 
the  Secretary  shall  first  offer  to  contract  with 
the  original'  party  for  further  delivery  at 
lauch  rate  as  to  cover  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  depreciation  before  contracting 
I  with  any  other  party. 

'•(e)  With  respect  to  a  test  heretofore 
drilled,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  If 
he  finds  reason  to  believe  that  such  test  is 
capable  of  producing  water  which  may  be 
put  to  beneficial  use  and  he  finds  that  It 
Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  do  so,  may  in- 
stall such  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  to 
'  produce  water  economically  and  contract  to 
JBell  water  as  provided  In  subsection  (d). 


••(f)  With  respect  to  a  test  heretofore 
drilled  on  land  the  surface  title  of  which 
resides  In  a  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion, such  owner  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  one  year  from  the 
effective ''date  of  this  Act,  to  determine  to 
what  extent.  If  any.  such  test  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  produce  water.  Upon 
notification  by  the  Secretary  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  test  will  produce 
water,  the  owner  of  the  surface  may,  within 
one  year.  Install  such  equipment  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  prcyluce  water  economically. 

"(g)  It  having  been  established  that  a 
test  can  produce  water  which  may  be  put  to 
beneficial  use,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  drUl  and  equip  such 
offsetting  wells  as  the  demand  for  such 
water,  as  evidenced  by  contracts  for  Its  pur- 
chase, would  Justify,  such  water  to  be  sup- 
plied upon  the  terms  set  forth  In  subsection 

(d). 

•■(h)  As  used  In  this  section  beneficial  use 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  sup- 
plying of  water  for:  Irrigation,  stockwaterlng. 
domestic  consiunptlon.  Industrial  consump- 
tion, and  municipal  use. 

••(I)  All  water  produced  under  this  section 
shall  be  produced  In  conformity  with  the 
State  laws  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  underground 
water.  If  no  such  State  underground  water 
law  exists,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  promulgate  and  en- 
force such  regulations  as  will  Insure  the 
proper  conservation  of  the  underground 
water  supply. 

"(J)  As  used  In  this  section  test'  means 
any  hole  drilled  In  whatever  manner  to  dis- 
cover oil  or  gas  or  any  hole  drilled  In  what- 
ever manner  to  establish  further  production 
of  oil  or  gas." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  ninety  days  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  « 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mad- 
am President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Hickey,  Mr.  Mftcalf,  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Moss.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  com- 
munity colleges  for  strengthening  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  modern  foreign 
language,  and  technical  instruction. 

Of  the  400  public  community  colleges 
in  the  United  Slates  today,  some  120. 
serving  approximately  135.000  students, 
receive  no  support  from  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  These  colleges  are 
the  fastest  growing  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  At  a  time  when 
the  United  States  needs,  more  than  ever 
before,  facilities  for  higher  education, 
these  colleges  are  expanding  rapidly  to 
fill  this  educational  gap. 

They  give  college-level  education  to 
many  thousands  of  people  who  can  af- 
ford oiily  2  years  of  college,  or  whose 
educational  requirements  are  not  satis- 
fied by  a  typical  liberal-arts  program. 
They  provide  college-level  technical 
training  and  retraining  to  help  relieve 
the  country's  dire  problem  of  long-term, 
technological  unemployment.  They  do 
so  at  less  expense  to  the  students,  be- 
cause they  can  live  at  home;  and  at  less 
expense  to  the  States,  who  do  not  have 
to  provide  living,  eating,  sports,  and  other 
facilities.  These  colleges  are  prevented, 
however,  by  certain  limitations  in  the 


National  Defense  Education  Act  from 
making  their  fullest  contributioris  to  the 
educational  needs  of  our  country. 

Under  titles  III  and  VIII  of  the  act, 
a  community  college  must  be  a  part  of 
the  State's  secondary  school  system  or 
must  give  courses  that  are  of  "less  than 
college  grade"  level,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  aid.  This  requirement  excludes  col- 
leges that  are  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  receiving  help  in  connection 
with  their  work  in  the  vital  fleWs  of 
science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  vo- 
cational training.  It  also  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  enacted. 

Title  VIII.  for  Instance,  specifies  that 
its  funds  are  meant  for  the  training  of 
"highly  skilled  technicians."  Then  it 
states  that  the  programs  receiving  these 
funds  must  be  of  "less  than  college 
grade"  Courses  of  that  level  may  be 
suitable  for  preliminary  training;  but. 
for  the  electronic  age.  we  need  to  help 
specialists  obtain  training  at  least  of 
college  caliber. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  fields 
of  science,  languages,  and  mathematics. 
The  standards  of  education  in  all  these 
fields  are  rising  steadily.  Institutions 
of  higher  education  must  do  their  part  to 
fill  the  country's  needs  In  these  fields. 

My  bill  will  help  public  commumty 
colleges  that  are  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  providing  them  with  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  for  in- 
struction in  the  areas  under  titles  III 
and  vni.  They  are  now  excluded  from 
such  assistance.  In  order  to  participate, 
each  State  must  match,  on  an  equal 
basis,  the  funds  it  receives  from  the  Fed- 
eral Govei-nment.  must  set  up  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  the  program, 
and  must  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Eklucation.  plans  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
there  are  five  public  community  colleges 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  1J200  stu- 
dents. They  represent  the  beginning  of 
a  system  of  11  such  colleges  which  by 
1971  will  be  serving  15.000  students. 
The  first  State-sponsored  public  com- 
munity college  opened  last  fall  In  Pitts- 
field  :  and  three  more  will  be  ready  this 
September  in  Boston,  Haverhill,  and 
Hyannis.  They  are  part  of  the  excellent 
program  on  which  the  State  has  em- 
barked, in  order  to  make  higher  educa- 
tion geographically  accessible,  at  mini- 
mum cost  to  everyone  in  Massachusetts 
who  can  profit  from  it. 

Under  this  bill,  these  colleges  and 
others  throughout  the  Nation  will  be 
able  to  make  equal  contributions  to  the 
country's  growing  educational  demands 
upon  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  country  will,  in  turn,  receive  the 
benefits  of  an  increased  supply  of 
trained  workers  who  will  have  received 
the  higher  education  that  is  needed 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  through  Friday,  for 
additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Msissachusetts. 


The  bin  (S.  1562  •  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  community  colleges  for  strength- 
ening science,  mathematics,  modern 
foreign  language,  and  technical  instruc- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr  Smith  of  Massa- 
chusetts (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators >.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  thie  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  LoNCl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pfoxmire].  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  1946. 

This  is  a  freedora  if  information  bill, 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  public's  right  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Federal  Government. 
My  objective  in  introducing  this  bill 
is  threefold.  It  is  to  make  access  to  in- 
formation in  Government  agencies  and 
bureaus  freer  to,  first,  the  public;  second, 
the  executive  branch:  and.  third,  the 
Congress. 

The  journalists  of  the  United  States 
are  not  the  only  F>ersons  who  have  diCB- 
culty  in  ferreting  information  out  of  cer- 
tain reluctant  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  have  encountered  obsta- 
cles almost  of  equal  magnitude  in  their 
attempts  to  throw  the  spotlight  of  public 
opinion  on  waste,  delay,  and  bad  judg- 
ment in  Government  agencies. 

Tremendous  sums  of  the  American 
people's  money  are  being  spent  by  the 
Government  agencies.  This  is  a  trust 
that  should  be  open  to  ready  and  con- 
stant review  by  the  taxpayers  and  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

In  the  regulatory  agencies  alone,  which 
sit  on  top  of  billions  of  consumer  dol- 
lars in  transportation,  power,  fuel,  se- 
curities, communications  and  trade,  in- 
formation of  agency  actions  in  which  the 
public  has  a  stake  has  become  tighter 
and  tighter.  This  bill  will  help  open 
access  to  this  information. 

One  aspect  of  this  program  that  inter- 
ests me  deeply  is  the  opportunity, 
through  greater  freedom  of  information 
to  effect  economies  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment. With  our  national  needs  grow- 
ing each  year  and  our  fiscal  budget  ex- 
panding to  meet  them,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  have  full  access  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  dollars  are  being  spent. 
When  the  Congress  and  the  p>eople  know 
how  the  dollars  are  spent,  they  can  judge 
whether  those  dollars  are  being  spent 
with  maximum  effectiveness  and  value. 
But  when  even  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States — as  in  the  sev- 
eral recent  investigations  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  mihtary  aid  expenditures — is 
denied  information  on  how  taxpayer  dol- 
lars are  spent,  how  can  watchdogs  of  the 
public  purse  properly  function':* 

The  great  strength  of  a  democracy  is 
that  it  does  not  operate  behind  closed 
doors. 


A  freedom  of  information  bill  will  help 
the  executive  branch  function  better,  it 
will  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
know  how  efiBciently  the  budgeted  dol- 
lar is  being  spent,  it  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can news  media  a  chance  to  report  fully 
to  the  American  people  on  the  state  of 
their  Federal  Government. 

PRIsmENT    KENNEDY    IS    CONCERNED 

Three  years  ago  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  made  it  clear  that  the 
1789  housekeeping  statute  was  to  be  no 
authority  for  withholding  documents 
from  the  American  people. 

Since  then,  however,  the  cust-xlians 
of  Federal  records  increasingly  have 
turned  up  newer  and  more  ingenious 
excuses  for  not  revealing  information. 
The  so-called  doctrine  of  Executive 
privilege  has  become  more  and  more 
swollen,  and  section  3  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act — a  section  in- 
tended to  increase  the  fiow  of  informa- 
tion— has  been  twisted  by  some  into 
authority  for  impeding  that  fiow  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  intended  to 
correct  the  latter  tendency. 

The  fiow  of  Government  infonnation 
to  the  people  has  been  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  President  Kenriedy. 

He  has  expressed  himself  clearly  on 
this  subject  and  I  think  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  for  myself  and  my  c-ol- 
leagyes  will  put  in  his  hands  the  type 
of  statutoi-y  authority  he  needs  to  ful- 
fill his  stated  aims. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Kennedy  said  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  when 
queried  on  the  "subject  of  the  people's 
right  to  information  about  their  Gov- 
ernment : 

An  Informed  citizenry  Is  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentative government.  Democracy — as 
we  know  It — cannot  exist  unless  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  equipped  with  the  Informa- 
tion which  Is  necessary  If  they  are  to  make 
the  Informed  polltlcpj  choices  on  which  the 
proper  functioning  of  democracy  depends. 
An  Informed  people — able  to  examine  and. 
when  necessary,  to  criticize.  Its  govern- 
ment— Is  the  only  guarantee  of  responsible 
democracy.  And  the  President — who  him- 
self l>car8  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  American  democracy — has 
the  affirmative  duty  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  kept  fully  informed.  It  Is 
true  that  In  today's  world  of  peril  some  Gov- 
ernment Information  must  be  kept  secret — 
Information  whose  publication  would  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  United  States. 
But  within  the  rather  narrow  limits  of  na- 
tional security  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  possible 
Information  about  their  Government — and 
the  President  must  see  that  they  receive  It. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  already  familiar 
with,  and  have  been  frustrated  by.  the 
reluctance  of  some  Federal  bureaucrats 
to  let  go  even  the  simplest  most  harmless 
piece  of  information — xmless  they  them- 
selves have  made  the  decision  to  release 
it.  and  have  shaped  the  contents  and  the 
timing  of  the  release  to  suit  their  own 
particular  purposes. 

The  examples  of  ofiBcial  fetishes  about 
secrecy  are  sometimes  ludicrous.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  Army  classified  a  pam- 
phlet which  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation  of  public  statements 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  To  be  sure, 
when  this  absurdity  was  revealed  by  a 


subcommittee  of  the  other  body,  it  turned 
out  that  the  classification  was  a  "mis- 
understanding"— and  it  was  removed — 
but  even  so.  committees  of  the  Congress 
should  not  have  to  perform  such  declas- 
sification tasks:  the  executive  branch 
ofBcials  should  themselves  have  more 
sense. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  about  the  refusal 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
to  let  a  military  contractors"  trade  maga- 
zine borrow  the  Laboratory's  telephone 
directory.  According  to  the  story,  the 
refusal  was  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  laboratory  had  "found  the  kind  of 
information  you — the  publisher — dis- 
pense has  resulted  in  improper  use  of 
material  sought  to  the  detriment  of  the 
research  efforts  of  this  Laboratory."  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  there  could  be 
such  ponderous  uproar  over  a  simple  re- 
quest to  use  a  telephone  book,  but  there 
it  is;  and  once  more  a  taxpayer  has  to 
pet  the  help  of  Congress  in  looking  at  an 
unclassified  public  document. 

WHAT    THE   Bn.L    DOES 

The  freedom  of  information  bill  I  am 
offering  today  will  not.  if  it  should  be 
enacted,  solve  all  of  our  problems  in 
extracting  infom>ation  from  all  segments 
of  the  Federal  service,  but  it  will  prevent 
future  application  of  section  3  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  our  intent  in  passing 
that  act  and  inconsistent  with  common- 
sense  and  the  people's  right  to  be  in- 
formed. 

The  present  language  of  the  section 
has  seven  loopholes  in  the  general  re- 
quirement that  the  rules  and  actions  of 
an  agency  be  disclosed  to  the  public.  I 
shall  not  detail  them  all.  but  a  typical 
phrase  seized  upon  by  the  withholders 
of  information  is  this: 

Matter  of  official  record  shall  in  accordance 
with  published  rule  be  made  available  to 
persons  properly  and  directly  concerned  ex- 
cept Information  held  confidential  for  good 
cause  found. 

In  short,  the  exception  swallows  up  the 
rule. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  do  these  things: 

First.  Make  clear  the  obligation  of 
agencies  to  publish  all  their  rules,  either 
in  the  Federal  Register  or  by  some  other 
method  which  will  permit  their  con- 
venient examination  by  the  public. 

Second,  Define  public  records  to  in- 
clude all  records  and  documents  sub- 
mitted to  an  agency,  subject  to  five  ex- 
ceptions only. 

Third.  Spell  out  the  five  secrecy  ex- 
ceptions: (a)  When  specifically  required 
by  another  statute.  (b>  in  protecting  the 
national  defense.  <c>  when  submitted  to 
the  agency  in  confidence,  td'  to  pre- 
vent an  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy,  and  <ei  when  transmitted 
from  one  agency  to  another,  matters 
secret  in  the  hands  of  the  first  agency 
will  remain  secret — if  requested — in  the 
hands  of  the  second. 

If  we  can  accomplish  the  foregoing, 
we  will  be  striking  a  significant  blow 
against  the  petty  secrecies  and  coverups 
with  which  the  average  citizen  too  often 
is  confronted  when  he  deals  with  his 
Government. 
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Before  I  close  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  I  owe  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  national  professional  Jour- 
nalism fraternity  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
our  late  beloved  colleague  from  Missouri, 
Tom  Hennings.  All  of  them  played  a 
signlflcant  part  in  the  development  of 
the  bill,  and  if  it  is  a  good  and  crafts- 
manlike  work  of  drafting  today,  it  is  be- 
cause of  their  efforts  in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  an  analysis  and  a  copy 
of  the  Washington  E»ost  article  I  referred 
to  earlier,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1567>  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  June  11,  1946  f  60  Stat.  238  > , 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  information,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Carkoll  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  tn  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepretentativea  of  th.e  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  SUt.  238),  \a 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 


agency  thereon,  except  as  the  agency  by 
pubilahed  rule  Qnda  that  withholding  Is  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (f)  hereof.  Every  In- 
dividual vote  and  official  act  of  an  agency 
shall  be  entered  of  record  and  made  avail- 
able to   the  public. 

"(e)  E^TTXCT  or  Patlube  To  Pttblish. — No 
rule,  order,  opinion  or  public  record,  shall 
be  relied  upon  or  cited  by  any  agency  against 
any  person  unless  It  has  been  duly  published 
or  made  available  to  the  public  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  No  person  shall  In 
any  manner  be  bound  by  or  required  to  re- 
sort to  any  organization  or  procedure  not 
so  published. 

■■|f)  EIxcEPTioNS. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  require  disclosure  of  sub- 
ject matter  which  Is  (1)  specifically  ex- 
empt from  disclosure  by  statute,  (2)  required 
to  be  kept  secret  In  the  protection  of  the 
national  defense,  (3)  submitted  In  con- 
fidence pursuant  to  statute  or  published 
rule,  (4)  of  such  a  nature  that  disclosure 
i  would  be  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion 
of  personal  privacy,  or  (5)  submitted  by  an- 
other agency  In  whose  hands  the  subject 
matter  fell  within  one  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
ceptions and  where  nondisclosure  was 
speclflcally  requested  by  such  other  agency; 
however,  nothing  in  this  section  authorizes 
withholding  of  information  or  limiting 
availability  of  records  to  the  public  except 
as  specifically  stated  in  this  subsection,  nor 
shall  this  subsection  be  authority  to  with- 
hold Information  formally  requested  by  any 
committee  of  the  Congress." 


The  analysis  and  article  presented  by 
/Mr.  Carroll  are  as  follows: 
"Sec.  3.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  anck. 
effective  Information  for  the  public—  '       txptANATioN    of 


"(a)  OiiGAinzATioN,  Rn.ES,  and  Forms. — 
Every  agency  shall  8ef)arately  state  and 
promptly  file  for  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  for  codification  In  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations:  (1)  Descriptions  of  Its 
central  and  field  organization,  including 
statements  of  the  general  course  and  method 
by  which  Its  functions  are  channeled  and 
determined,  delegations  by  the  agency  of 
final  authority,  and  the  established  places 
at  which,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the 
public  may  obtain  information  or  make  sub- 
mittals or  requests;  (2)  all  procedural  rules; 
(3)  all  other  rules;  (4)  descriptions  of  all 
forms  available  for  public  use  and  Instruc- 
tions relating  thereto.  Including  a  statement 
of  where  and  how  such  forms  and  instruc- 
tions may  be  obtained,  and  (5)  every  amend- 
ment, revision,  and  revocation  of  the 
foregoing. 

'(b)  Altehn.^tive  Methods. — An  agency 
may,  pursuant  to  a  published  rule,  use  an 
alternative  method  of  publishing  the  In- 
formation specified  In  subsection  (a)  or  of 
communicating  It  to  all  Interested  persons 
(which  shall  Include  any  person  Inquiring 
with  respect  thereto),  when  to  do  so  will 
achieve  economy  and  expedite  dissemination 
of  Information  to  the  public.  No  Informa- 
tion published  by  such  alternative  method 
shall  be  relied  upon  or  cited  against  any 
person  who  has  not  received  prior,  reason- 
able, and  actual   notice  thereof. 

"(c)  Orders  and  Opinions.- — Every  agency 
shall  promptly  publish  its  orders  and  opin- 
ions (Which  need  not  Include  determina- 
tions on  agency  personnel  matters)  or  make 
them  available  to  the  public  in  accordance 
with  published  rule  stating  where  and  how 
they  may  be  obtained,  examined  or  copied. 

"(d)  Ptjblic  Records — Every  agency  shall 
promptly  make  available  to  the  public.  In 
accordance  with  a  published  rule  stating 
where  and  how  they  may  be  obtained,  ex- 
amined, or  copied,  all  records,  files,  papers. 
and  documents  submitted  to  and  received  by 
the  agency.  Including  but  not  limited  to  ap- 
plications, petitions,  pleadings,  requests. 
claims,  communications,  reports  or  other 
papers,    and    all    recorded    actions    by    the 
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PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  clarify  the 
scope  of  the  authority  granted  to  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  and  agencies  under 
section  3  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat. 
238),  and  to  eliminate  the  unjustified  cita- 
tion of  this  section  as  authorfty  for  with- 
holding Information  from  the  public  and  the 
Congress. 

ANAI.TSIS 

Introductory  statement 

The  Introductory  statement  Is  aimed  at 
making  clear  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  enact- 
ing this  section.  By  stating  at  the  outset 
that  the  purpose  of  section  3  Is  "to  provide 
adequate  and  effective  Information  for  the 
public,"  It  Is  Intended  that  the  remaining 
language  of  the  section  be  read  and  Inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  this  purpose,  and  that 
it  be  used  to  effectuate  the  dissemination, 
not  the  restriction,  of  information.  All  of 
the  exceptions  to  the  publication  require- 
ments of  section  3  have  been  modified  and 
transferred   to   the   last  subsection. 

Subsection    3(a) — Organization,    rules    and 
forms 

This  subsection  retains  the  present  re- 
quirement that  every  agency  shall  separately 
state  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
descriptions  of  Its  central  and  field  organ- 
ization, including  statements  of  the  general 
course  and  methods  by  which  Its  functions 
are  channeled  and  determined,  delegations 
of  final  authority,  and  the  established  places 
at  which,  and  methods  whereby,  the  public 
may  obtain  Information  or  make  submittals 
or  requests.  Added  to  this  is  the  require- 
ment that  these  items  also  be  filed  for  codi- 
fication In  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

The  relatively  narrow  category  of  rules  now 
described  as  "substantive  rules  adopted  as 
authorized  by  law"  is  eliminated,  and  the  far 
broader  categories  of  "all  procedural  rules" 
and  "all  other  rules"  are  added. 

The  present  language  of  section  3(a)  re- 
garding publication  of  Information  dealing 
with  forms  and  Instructions  la  changed  so 
as  to  eliminate  any  doubt  that  Information 


about  all  forms  and  instructions  for  public 
use  Is  to  be  published. 

The  existing  requirement  that  af^enctes 
publish  the  enumerated  items  "currently"  is 
changed  to  a  requirement  that  they  file  these 
items  for  publication  "promptly."  This 
change,  together  with  the  requirement  that 
"every  amendment,  revision,  and  revocation" 
likewise  be  filed  promptly  should  aid  mate- 
rially In  keeping  the  Federal  Register  up  to 
date. 

Finally,  the  present  provision  of  subsec- 
tion 3(a)  that  no  person  shall  In  any  man- 
ner be  required  to  resort  to  any  organization 
or  procedure  not  so  published  Is  transferred 
to  subsection  (e) .  which  deals  with  the  effect 
of  failure  to  publish  not  only  any  organi- 
zation or  procedure,  but  also  any  rule,  order, 
opinion  or  public  record. 

Subsection  3{b) — Alternative  methods 
This  subsection  permits  iiee  of  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  publishing  the  Information 
specified  In  subsection  (a),  or  of  communi- 
cating It  to  all  Interested  persons,  when 
economy  will  be  achieved  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  to  the  public 
expedited  thereby.  However,  such  methods 
may  be  used  only  pursuant  to  a  published 
rule,  and  no  information  so  published  may 
be  relied  upon  or  cited  against  any  person 
who  has  not  received  prior,  reasonable,  and 
actual  notice  thereof. 

Subsection  3(c) — Orders  and  opinions 
This  subsection  requires  that  all  orders 
and  opinions  be  published  or  made  available 
to  the  public  In  accordance  with  a  published 
rule.  Eliminated  Is  the  vague  and  undefined 
phrase,  "required  for  good  cause  to  be  held 
confidential."  which  on  Its  face  permits  an 
agency  to  exercise  practically  unlimited  dis- 
cretion In  keeping  orders  and  opinions 
confidential. 

Subsection  3(d) — Public  records 
This  subsection  replaces  subsection  3(c) 
as  It  now  reads.  It  affirmatively  requires 
that  every  agency  shall  promptly  make 
available  to  the  public  "all  records,  files, 
papers,  and  documents"  submitted  to  and 
received  by  it  (subject  only  to  the  exceptions 
specifically  set  forth  In  subsection  (f> ).  The 
restrictive  phrase,  "persons  properly  and  di- 
rectly concerned."  Is  eliminated.  The  term 
"offlclal  record"  also  Is  eliminated,  and  "pub- 
lic record"  Is  used  in  Its  stead.  "Public 
records"  are  defined  to  Include  applications, 
petitions,  pleadings,  requests,  claims,  com- 
munications, reports,  and  other  papers  (ex- 
cept those  excluded  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f)) — thereby  giving  agency  offi- 
cials a  precise  standard  by  which  to  deter- 
mine what  must  be  made  public  and  what 
may  be  kept  confidential.  EUlmlnated  en- 
tirely Is  the  exception  presently  found  in 
subsection  (c),  "Information  held  confiden- 
tial for  good  cause  found." 

Subsection  3(e) — Effect  of  failure  to  publish 
This  subsection  {M-ovldes  that  "no  rule, 
order,  opinion  or  public  record,  shall  be 
relied  upon  or  cited  by  any  agency"  unless 
it  has  been  made  public  as  required  under 
this  section.  In  addition,  it  provides  that 
no  one  need  resort  to  any  organization  or 
procedure  not  so  published.  These  provi- 
sions. In  effect,  constitute  the  penalty  clause 
of  section  3  and  are  tailored  to  serve  a  dual 
purpose — to  encourage  agencies  to  comply 
with  the  publication  requirements  of  the 
section,  and  to  protect  members  of  the 
public  In  cases  of  noncompliance. 

Subjection  3(f) — Exceptions 
Section  3  presently  excepts  from  its  pub- 
lication requirements  "any  function  of  the 
United  States  requiring  secrecy  in  the  public 
Interest"  and  "any  matter  relating  solely  to 
the  internal  management  of  an  agency." 
These  phrases  are  eliminated  as  being  too 
ambiguous.  Substituted  for  them  are  five 
specific    categories    of     Information    which 
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agencies  are  not  requu^d  to  disclose.  These 
are :  ( 1 )  Information  specifically  exempted 
from  disclosure  by  other  statutes;  (2)  In- 
formation "required  to  be  kepi  secret  In  the 
protection  of  tlie  n&uonal  defense";  (3)  In- 
formation submitted  In  confidence  pursuant 
to  statute  or  published  rule;  (4)  Information 
of  such  a  nature  that  disclosure  would  be 
"a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy";  and  (b)  Information  secret  In  the 
hands  of  one  agency  when  dlscloeed  in  con- 
fidence to  a  second  agency. 

These  exceptions  are  narrower  than  those 
now  contained  In  section  3.  They  have 
been  tailored  carefully  to  accomplish  the 
dissemination  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
Information  reasonably  possible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  both  the  national 
defense  and  all  traditionally  recognized  rights 
of  privacy  of  the  Individual.  They  also  have 
been  designed  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
operation  and  effect  of  other  statutes  which 
permit  agencies  to  restrict  or  limit  the  dis- 
semination of  specific  types  of  information. 

The  final  clause  In  this  subsection  Is  self- 
explanatory  and  provides  that  nothing  In 
this  section  authorizes  withholding  of  Infor- 
mation or  limiting  availability  of  records  to 
the  public  except  as  speclflcally  stated  In 
this  subsection,  nor  shall  this  subsection  be 
authority  to  withhold  information  formally 
requested  by  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress " 


jFrom   the   Washington   Post.   Apr.  7,   1961] 

Navt   Laborato«t   Triis   To   Build    Wall   or 

SXCRECT    AaouND — 1x8    Phone    Book 

(By    David    Burnham) 

The  UB  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  ever 
vigilant  against  prying  eyes,  has  tried  to 
hide  Its  telephone  book  behind  a  wall  of 
secrecy. 

Chairman  John  E  Mos.s,  Democrat,  of 
California,  of  the  Hovise  Information  Sub- 
committee disclosed  the  incident  in  a  letter 
to  Navy  Secretary  John  B  Connally.  The 
letter  was  made  available  to  the  United  Press 
International. 

Moss  said  the  attempt  to  hide  the  tele- 
phone book  of  the  facility  here  was  an  arro- 
gant expression  on  the  part  of  a  Navy  ad- 
ministrator to  the  effect  that  he  reserves 
the  right  to  censor  the  use  to  which  un- 
classified Information  Is  put. 

The  book  In  question  provides  the  names, 
room  numbers,  and  extensions  for  ofllclaLs 
working  In  the  laboratory,  according  to  the 
subcommittee. 

A  spokesman,  told  of  Moss'  charges,  said 
the  Navy  could  not  comment  because  it 
had   not   yet   received    the   letter. 

Moss  said  the  'ridiculous  attempt  to  clas- 
sify a  telephone  book'  came  aboyt  when  a 
trade  magaelne  for  military  contractors 
asked  the  laboratory  if  It  could  borrow  tlie 
directory. 

Moss  said  the  laboratory's  director  of  ad- 
ministration, Capt  B  F  Bennett,  refused  the 
request  In  a  letter  to  the  magazine's 
publisher. 

Bennett  told  the  publisher,  "We  have 
found  the  kind  of  Information  you  dispense 
has  resulted  In  Improper  tise  of  material 
sought  to  the  detriment  of  the  research 
efforts  of  this  laboratory,"  according  to  Moss. 

"We  believe  all  marketing  organizations 
are  familiar  with  the  procurement  system 
used  by  the  Nav^-,"  Bennett  wrote.  "It  they 
are  not,  the  Information  you  request  will 
not  be  any  help  to  them." 

Bennett  said  that  "In  view  of  the  com- 
ments above  we  cannot  provide  a  copy  of 
the  telephone  directory.  It  Is  for  official  use 
only  of  the  Department  of  Defer»se." 


EDUCATION  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
America's  tradition  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress will  be  accepted  and  honored  in  other 
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lands  only  if  we  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  we  want  to  share  this  tradition  with 
all  manicind. 

When  we  talk  about  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, about  brotherhood  and  human 
dignity,  do  we  seek  these  great  goals  only 
for  ourselves? 

No,  the  goals  of  America  are  the  goals 
we  share  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
all  mankind,  and  President  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed this  position  eloquently  and 
forcefully  in  his  inaugural  message  and 
particularly  in  initiating  action  on  the 
Peace  Corps.  And  I  predict  that  the 
emerging  nations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  will  see  the  enthusiasm 
and  goodwill  of  our  people  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  an  action  program  under  the 
able,  dynamic  direction  of  Sargent 
Shnver,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps. 

KDTTCATION  FOR  PXACK 

In  previous  years  I  have  called  for  an 
•Education  for  Peace"  program  to  help 
these  emerging  nations  overcome  wide- 
spread illiteracy  and  ignorance  which 
frustrate  rism?  expectations  for  progress  . 
toward  a  better  life. 

I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  this  education  for  peace  ef- 
fort, and  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  high 
priority  given  to  education  in  the  over- 
all objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  a  p>enetrating  article  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  who  has 
been  designated  by  the  President  as  Am- 
bassador to  India,  made  these  comments : 

We  may  lay  It  down  as  a  rule  that  there 
will  be  no  durable,  self-sustaining  advance 
under  conditions  of  widespread  Illiteracy 
and  Ignorance  and  without  an  educated  elite 
of  substantial  size.  In  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  It  was  well  understood — at  least  In 
the  United  States — that  p>opular  education 
was  of  first  importance  for  releasing  the  In- 
itiative and  energy  of  the  people,  enabling 
them  to  work  efficiently  and  progressively 
and  to  give  development  a  thrust  or  Impetus 
from  below.  There  Is  no  modern  reason  to 
believe  that  this  view  Is  wrong. 

COMPETITIVE    REVOLtmON 

Revolutionary  change  rocks  every  part 
of  the  20th  century  world.  In  our  life- 
time the  basic  activities  by  which  people 
make  their  living,  the  political  processes 
by  which  they  are  governed  are  being  rev- 
olutionized. 

The  Communist  world  thrusts  revolu- 
tion fonnard  by  ceaseless  indoctrination, 
agitation,  and  propaganda  backed  by 
ruthless  force.  With  these  means  they 
are  achieving  rapid  material  advance  for 
many  people  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Our  task  is  to  recapture  the  leadership 
of  world  revolution.  We  must  compete 
In  this  revolution  by  helping  more  than 
half  the  people  on  earth  acliieve  greater 
progress  for  themselves,  within  the 
framework  of  freedom  and  consent. 

CHAIXXMCX   or    KDUCA'nON 

Grassroots  education  is  a  crucial  front 
in  tills  competitive  revolution.  But  we 
are  not  doing  enough  on  this  frtHit.  A 
look  at  primary  education  in  the  rapidly 
developing  countries  of  the  free  world, 
the  countries  with  which  we  now  carry 
OD  cooperative  programs  for  social  and 
economic  development,  shows  this 
vividly. 

There  are  about  1,200  millioai  people 
living  in  those  countries,  in  Latin  Amer- 


ica, Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 
Of  this  number,  313  million  are  of  pri- 
mary school  age,  5  to  14  years  old.  Only 
92  million  of  those  children  are  in  school. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  million  of 
these  children  are  not  in  school.  Sev- 
enty-one p>ercent  of  school  age  children 
in  the  newly  independent  and  newly  de- 
veloping countries  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tam  are  not  now  in  school. 

That  is  not  all.  This  population  is 
increasing  front  2  to  3  percent  per  year. 
This  means  that  at  least  25  million  chil- 
dren are  added  to  this  population  each 
year.  Each  year  the  number  to  be  taught 
increases.  j   ^   J 

COMMVSiSTS  FIGHT  n.LrmLACT 

How  are  the  Communists  doing  with 
this  problem?  In  40  years  the  Sonet 
Union  has  practically  eliminated  illit- 
eracy in  its  population.  In  Communist 
China  with  a  total  r>opulation  of  about 
650  million  almost  94  million  of  the  5-  to 
14 -year  age  group  are  in  school.  That 
is,  59  percent  of  the  school  age  children 
are  in  school  in  Communist  China.  TTiis 
compares  with  only  29  percent  of  school 
age  children  who  are  in  school  in  rapidly 
developing  countries  in  the  free  world. 

Let  us  break  this  problem  do^^Ti  a  little 
further.  In  the  Par  Ea&t  free  world 
countries,  excluding  Japan.  50  percent 
of  the  5-  to  14-year  age  group  are  in 
school.  In  Latin  America  only  41  per- 
cent are  in  school,  while  in  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia,  only  23  percent  can  get 
an  opportunity  for  schooling.  In  Africa 
only  1  child  in  5,  or  20  percent.  Is  in 
school. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  the  fi-ee  world 
is  now  growing  a  new  Illiterate  popula- 
tion that  is  numerically  larger  than  has 
ever  existed  before  despite  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  illiterates  is  slowly  de- 
clining. Meanwhile  the  Communist 
world  is  taking  giant  steps  toward  pro- 
viding primary  education  for  aU  ttieir 
children. 

EDUCATION    FOB    DEMOCRACY 

Small  wonder  that  representative  gov- 
ernment finds  hard  going  in  many  free 
world  countries.  Jefferson  was  right. 
Democracy  can  live  and  grow  only  where 
the  electorate  is  educated. 

This  lack  of  educational  opr>ortunity 
cuts  very  deep.  Most  of  these  people 
want  education  for  their  children.  They 
watch  the  competitive  revolution  in- 
tently. If  we,  working  with  them  and 
their  leaders,  cannot  demonstrate  tliat 
education  can  be  supplied  to  tlieir  chil- 
dren within  the  framework  of  freedc«n 
and  democracy,  they  are  going  to  turn 
to  the  Communist  world  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

EXPAND    PKIMAST     KDITCATION 

Primary  education  must  be  rapidly 
expanded.  'Hie  free  world  needs  6  mil- 
lion more  schoolrooms  and  6  million 
moi^  primary  school  teachers  than  It 
now  has  to  put  th?  school-age  children 
that  are  alive  today  m  school.  Between 
80  percent  and  90  percent  of  these  un- 
schooled children  live  in  niral  areas. 
They  must  be  taught  in  schools  to  which 
they  can  walk.  They  wlH  have  to  be 
taught  by  teachers  who  are  paid  a  bare 
subsistence  wage  because  their  families 
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have  Incomes  that  range  from  less  than 
$50  to  $200  per  person  per  year  Ulti- 
mately those  families  will  have  to  pro- 
vide the  taxes  that  pay  the  teachers 
salary.  To  meet  these  conditions  teach- 
ers will  have  to  begin  teaching  when 
they  themselves  have  had  only  6  to  10 
years  of  education.  They  will  have  to 
teach  in  the  vernacular  language  the 
children  already  understand. 

With  these  limitations  how  can 
enough  rural  schools  be  organized  to 
do  the  job?  Here  indeed  is  a  New  Fron- 
tier— a  human  frontier  for  us  and  for 
our  friends  around  the  world. 

LOW    COST,    MASS    EDUCATION 

Yet  there  is  hope.  The  genius  of  our 
age  can  help  provide  this  education  at 
costs  and  in  ways  that  can  meet  these 
tough  conditions.  There  is  hope  in  new, 
low -cost,  mass  education  systems  that 
are  now  being  worked  out  to  support  and 
guide  these  new  teachers. 

One  set  of  these  teaching  systems  de- 
veloped by  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  uses  a  fllmstrip 
projector  with  the  sun  as  its  light  source. 
This  projector  is  made  with  a  35-cent 
mirror,  a  25-cent  lens,  and  a  plastic 
screen  that  costs  less  than  a  dollar. 
With  this  projector,  it  is  possible  for 
teachers  with  limited  education  and 
training  to  teach  effectively  whenever 
and  wherever  the  sun  shines. 

The  sunlight  filmstrip  projector  can 
deliver  teaching  material  to  rural  schools 
at  a  cost  that  is  only  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  that  of  conventional  textbooks. 
Here  is  hope  for  improving  the  quality 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  education  in 
those  nations  struggling  to  break  out  of 
the  age-old  cycle  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
disease,  and  despair. 

Other  low -cost  teaching  systems  can 
be  used  in  city  schools  and  at  advanced 
levels.  I  am  confident  that  there  will 
be  fiJl  exploration  of  the  potential  use 
of  a  wide  variety  of  modern  teaching 
aides  and  rapid  teacher  training  pro- 
grams. 

PKACE    CORPS 

The  new  Peace  Corps  can  play  a  veiT 
Important  part  in  meeting  the  need  for 
primary  education  in  the  newly  devel- 
oping nations. 

Peace  Corps  members  can  p>erform 
vitally  needed  education  functions,  de- 
veloping and  introducing  new  teaching 
systems,  and  training  the  teachers  who 
will  teach  millions  of  new  rural  school- 
teachers. 

I  believe  that  other  countries  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  develop  their  own 
education  systems,  according  to  their 
own  national  needs  and  their  own  na- 
tional goals — without  outside  interfer- 
ence. 

But  I  also  believe  that  American  sup- 
port for  education  in  these  lands — ■ 
whether  through  the  Peace  Corps  or 
through  such  private  efforts  as  the  lit- 
eracy campaign  of  Dr.  Frank  Laubach — 
can  make  a  pxjwerful  contribution  to 
peaceful  transformation  and  moderniza- 
tion in  the  emerging  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  education 
for  peace  efforts  must  come  only  from 
our  Federal  Government. 


WIDE  SUPPORT  NEEDED 

On  the  contrary,  I  beheve  this  effort 
must  have  the  support  of  many  differ- 
ent groups.  We  must  enlist  the  support 
of  the  general  public,  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  of  America,  and  the 
experience,  the  advice,  and  the  support 
of  American  teachers  and  those  who  are 
experimenting  with  new  teaching 
techniques. 

The  dramatic,  enthusiastic  response 
of  the  American  people  to  the  Peace 
Corps  proposal  gives  convincing  evidence 
that  our  people  are  eager  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
to  conquer  those  ancient  enemies — pov- 
erty, hunger,  disease,  ignorance,  and 
illiteracy. 

As  the  world-famous  historian,  Arnold 
'Toynbee,  points  out; 

The  Peace  Corps  can  give  America  a 
chance  to  recapture  her  birthright — nothing 
less  than  the  leadership  of  the  world  revo- 
lution that  she  started  In  April  1776  when 
her  embattled  farmers  fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world. 

president's  MESSAGE 

In  line  with  this  spirit,  a  growing  num- 
ber of  responsible  people  believe  that  an 
opportunity  for  a  significant  new  foreign 
policy  initiative  is  to  be  found  in  a  pro- 
gram for  cooperation  with  other  nations 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  Presi- 
dent's recent  message  on  foreign  aid  sup- 
ports this  view.    As  the  President  noted: 

A  large  Infusion  of  development  capital 
cannot  now  be  absorbed  by  many  nations 
newly  emerging  from  a  wholly  underdevel- 
oped condition.  Their  primary  need  at  first 
win  be  the  development  of  human  resources, 
education,  technical  assistance,  and  the 
groundwork  of  basic  facilities  and  institu- 
tions  necessary   for   further   growth. 

To  speed  this  development,  to  help  es- 
tablish this  groundwork,  I  am  submit- 
ting a  concurrent  resolution  designed  to 
create  an  International  Educational  De- 
velopment Foundation. 

VALUE    OF    PROGRAM 

Such  a  program  for  educational  co- 
operation with  other  countries  through 
this  foundation  would  have  several  im- 
portant values. 

First,  it  would  help  restore  the  image 
of  America  with  respect  for  intellectual 
and  cultural  values.  It  would  symbolize 
our  dedication  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  human  personality. 

Second,  newly  emerging  independent 
nations  will  see  tangible  symbols  of 
friendship  and  progress,  symbols  of 
America's  good  will,  in  the  schools,  uni- 
versities, libraries  and  laboratories, 
which  we  help  establish  through  this 
foundation. 

Third,  the  importance  of  educational 
development  to  longrun  economic  de- 
velopment is  increasingly  clear.  The 
lack  of  literate,  educated  manpower  is  a 
major  obstacle  to  effective  use  of  avail- 
able capital  and  technology  in  the 
emerging  underdeveloped  nations. 

And  fourth,  a  major  effort  to  speed 
international  educational  development 
can  help  to  counteract  and  overcome  the 
lure  of  rapid  progress  in  education  withm 
the  Sino-Soviet  Communist  world.  Edu- 
cational development  in  the  free  world  is 
essential   to   create   the   conditions   for 


progress  and  to  maintain  the  opportuni- 
ties for  freedom. 

Thus,  educational  development  In  the 
free  world  will  serve  our  national  in- 
terests and  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Furthermore,  it  serves  deeper 
spiritual  purpo.ses.  It  indicates  the 
American  belief  in  universal  education  as 
a  fundamental  condition  of  personal 
liberty,  representative  government,  and 
a  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  concurrent  resolution  which  I  am 
submitting  today  is  a  statement  of  in- 
tention that  our  Government  should 
launch  a  full-scale  program  of  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  to  develop  their 
educational  resources. 

rooD  ron  peace  aid 

This  resolution  also  expresses  the  hope 
that  suitable  organizational  machinery 
will  be  esUblished  to  assure  vigorous 
leadership  and  coordination  for  interna- 
tional educational  activities  by  our.  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  help  and  support  for 
private  efforts  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional education. 

As  to  financing  educational  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries,  we  should  look 
to  the  great  pool  of  local  foreign  cur- 
rencies— more  than  $2  billion — owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  and  ac- 
cumulated largely  through  sales  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  imder  Public  Law  480. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  food  for  peace 
program  can  furnish  sound,  continuing 
financing  procedures  for  American  par- 
ticipation in  this  education-for-peace 
program. 

amekica's  oppoktunitt 

The  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
is  under  way.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  help  guide  this  revolution  In  the 
emerging  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  into  the  paths  of  peaceful 
progress  which  enhance  personal  free- 
dom and  human  dignity.  I  am  confident 
that  America  will  rise  to  this  op- 
portunity. 

Madam  President,  I  submit  my  educa- 
tlon-for-peace  concurrent  resolution  for 
appropriate  reference 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  19)  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  that 
sound  education  la  a  fundamental  condition 
of  personal  liberty,  representative  govern- 
ment and  a  democratic  way  of  life;   and 

Whereas.  In  an  a^e  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, education,  especially  higher  educa- 
tion. Is  essential  to  social  progress;   and 

Whereas  education  and  training  of  talented 
Individuals  Is  Indispensable  to  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
whose  chief  resource  Is  human  beings;  and 

Whereas  education  and  truth.  Its  vital 
spirit,  are  powerful  Instruments  of  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  exchange  of  students  and 
teachers  under  the  Fulbrlght  and  Smltb- 
Mundt  Acts  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
International  cooperation  In  educational 
matters  to  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist  other 
nations  to  establish.  Improve,  and  develop 
their  educational  systems,  to  assist  In  bring- 
ing  the   benefits  of  education   to   all    their 
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cJti7*n8.  and  to  encourage  and  help  make 
po».'5lble  i.lgher  ediiratlon  and  advanced 
training  for  deserving  students;  and  be  It 
further 

Rr^nylved.  That  the  Unlt^  States  Congress 
recognises  and  aflirms  the  inalienable  right 
of  rther  nations  to  establish  their  educa- 
tional institutions  In  accordance  with  thetr 
own  national  •spirations  arwl  cultural  herit- 
age, and  pledges  Itself  to  adopt  suitable 
measures  to  assist  other  nations  which  seek 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  to  establish  or 
"improve  their  educational  Jtystems  accord- 
ing to  their  own  values  and  traditions;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  hereby  en- 
courages the  enlistment  of  all  appropriate 
agencies  for  this  purpose.  Including  United 
States  educational  Institutions,  corporations, 
foundations,  and  other  private  organizations, 
departments  and  agencies  of  United  States 
Government,  and  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
■Ulon  and  its  speclaltT^d  agencies;  and.  Doore 
■pacUlcaUy.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  stands 
ready- 
CD  to  assist  other  nations  In  the  efforts 
they  are  making  to  Improve  their  own  edu- 
cational r>»tem  by  enabling  them  to  train 
teecTieri  and  instructors  and  by  assisting 
thcas  to  obtain  teachers  and  Instractors  from 
other  countries:  by  helping  ttiena  to  obtain 
bor>ks.  materials  and  equipment  essential  to 
education,  training,  and  research,  by  assist- 
ing tbcm  to  establish,  enlarge,  or  alter  phys- 
ical faclltUes  for  education,  training,  and 
research;  by  enccur&ging  and  assisting  them 
to  obtain  expert  fruldance  with  respect  to 
m<xlern  metliodi  of  educational  development 
and  admlnlstrmtlon; 

(2)  to  encourage  and  supjxjrt  measures  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  higher  education  and 
advanced  iriilnlng  within  tiie  reach  of  quali- 
fied and  deserving  students  irf  otiier  coun- 
tries without  regard  to  their  personal  eco- 
nomic condition; 

(3>  to  pronMte  mutual  assistance  among 
nations  In  matters  erf  education,  training, 
and  research: 

(4)  to  help  renK>ve  barriers  to,  and  to  en- 
courage and  support,  the  free  exchange  of 
educational.  scJentlflc.  and  cultural  mate- 
rials, and  the  interchange  among  nations  of 
students,  teachers,  and  persons  of,  special 
skills  and   learning:    and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  ti  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  there  shotiid  be  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Gcnernment  an  In- 
ternational Educational  Development  Foun- 
dation, or  other  suitable  organisational  en- 
tity, with  sufBclent  stature  and  Independent 
authority  to  assure  a  vigorous  program  to 
accomplish  the  p«irpoMe  of  this  resolution 
and  to  coordinate  tbe  International  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  United  States  Oo»- 
ernment.  and  the  i?cwigrc?s  declares  Its  wlU- 
lngne«s  to  provide  suitable  financing  for  the 
•ccompllshment  ol  this  program.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  provisions  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  STallable  to  the  United 
States  for  such  pur]X).<?«R. 


NOTICE  OF  P13LIC  HEARINGS  ON 
GOVERNMENT  PATENT  POLICY 
ANDS   1084  ANDS   1176 

Mr  McCLELL\N.  Madam  President, 
as  chairman  of  t^.e  Standing  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Trademark.s,  and  Copy- 
rights of  the  Concmittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  scheduled  public  hearings  on  S. 
1084  and  S  117<),  dealing  with  Govern- 
ment patent  pchcy.  to  commence  on 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1961. 

The  hearings,  set  for  10  a.m.,  are 
to  be  held  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 


Anyone  wlshlnp'  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  oflflce  of 
the  Senate  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  Subcommittee,  room  349A, 
Senate  OfHce  Building.  Washington  25, 
DC.  telephone  CA  4-3121  or  Govern- 
ment Code  180,  extension  226«. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JOHKSTONl,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  IMr.  KErAUVERl,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Wn.EY],  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1,  and  myself, 
as  chairman.  t 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS   BEFORE  COMMIT- 
iTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  i>ending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Anton  T.  Skoro,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  Idaho,  term  of  4 
yqprs.  vice  Saul  H.  Clark. 

Paul  D.  Sossamon,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Roy 
A.  Haj-mon. 

E.  Herman  Burrows,  of  North  Caro- 
hna.  to  be  U.S.  marshal,  middle  district 
of  North  Carolina,  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  H   Somers. 

James  J.  P.  McShane,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Dud- 
ley G.  Skinker. 

Lawrence  M.  Henry,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Colorado, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  IXmaid  G.  Brotz- 
man. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday.  AprU  19,  ld61,  any 
representation*  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS:  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr    KEFAUVER: 
Jeflerson -Jackson  Day  address  delivered  by 
the  Vice  President,  at  Nashville.  Tenn..  on'*' 
April  8.  Id61. 

By  Mr  LAUSCHE: 
Statement  entitled  •'Canada  and  the  United 
States — A  Traditional  Prieudshlp,  "  prepared 
by  him. 

By  Mr    METCALF: 
Address   by   OrvUle   L.  Freeman.   Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  deUvered  before  the  National 
Water     Research    Sympofeltun,    Wafchlngton, 
DC,  on  March  29,   lS6i. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.     McGEE      Madam     President,     I 
wish  to  refer  to  a  news-ticker  item  in 


regard  to  a  speech  delivered  last  night, 
m  Los  Angeles,  by  Robert  Welch,  of  the 
John  Birch^  Society.  According  to  the 
news  ticker.  Mr.  Welch  said  in  the 
course  of  that  speech : 

Protestant  ministers  do  not  become  Com- 
munists— but  Cummuulsts  do  become 
Protestant  ministers. 

Madam  President,  that  is  another  kind 
of  reckless  slur  and  smear  that  this 
man  and  Llie  spokesmen  lor  this  slurring 
society  are  vi&iting  upon  various  re- 
spectable sentiments  ol  American  so- 
ciety. Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  to  believe  that  the  .students  of 
theologj*.  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
could  be  handmaidens  of  the  cause  of 
the  Communists,  who  believe  in  any- 
thinjz  bin  God;  and  I  suggest  that 
nothing  could  suit  the  Communists  pur- 
pose more  completely  Uian  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Protestant  ministry  is  be- 
ing infiltrated  by  communism. 

Furthermore,  I  raise  serious  question 
about  the  motives  of  Mr.  Welch  and 
whatever  inspires  those  who  join  his 
society,  if  they  attack  with  that  kind  of 
invective  tlie  segments  of  our  own  com- 
munities. 

I  believe  it  is  time  tliat  we  bring 
squarely  to  the  mat  the  issues  between 
our  society  and  these  twisted,  distorted, 
sicK  people  who  seek  to  charge  with  con- 
spiracy all  who  differ  with  them. 

These  people  are  afraid  of  tiusting 
others,  they  are  afraid  of  America,  and 
they  are  afraid  of  freedom:  and  for  that 
reason  they  seek  to  pull  down  those 
around  them  by  using  the  smear  and  the 
invective  in  which  Mr.  Welch  has  once 
apain  indulged  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  item 
from  the  news  ticker  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Los  Anczxes. — Robert  Welch,  founder  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  says: 

•'Protestant  ministers  do  not  become  Com- 
munists— but  Communists  do  become 
Protestant  mlnielers." 

He  told  a  capacity  audience  of  6.000  at  the 
Shrine  Auditorium  last  night  that  Com- 
munists and  their  sympathizers  are  Infil- 
trating the  Protestant  ministry — because  it 
Is  the  last  place  where  Americans  would  ex- 
pect to  find  them.     HoireTer.  he  added : 

•There  are  about  200.000  ministers,  and 
only  about  7.000  pf  them  cuuld  be  called 
'conQsymps.' 

"Nobody  is  accusing  th<»  other  97  percent 
of  anything  except  the  gunibUlty  and  apathy 
with  which  Americans  as  a  whole  are 
afaicted." 

He  defined  a  "comsymp"  as  a  ••Communist 
or  a  symphathizer  with  Communist  pur- 
poses.** 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  for  many  weeks  I  have  been 
receiving  a  considerable  number  of  let- 
ters condemning  me  for  being  opposed 
to  the  John  Birch  Society,  Since  it  is 
a  secret  organization,  there  is  no  way  to 
know  for  certain  whether  the  writers  of 
these  letters  arc  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  A  small  percentage  will 
admit  they  are  members.  Most  of  the 
letters  follow  the  same  pattern,  however, 
that  is,  if  one  is  opposed  to  anything  the 
head  of  this  organization,  Mr.  Welch, 
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does  or  says,  one  is  assumed  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  Communist  or  Communist  dupe. 
Typical  of  the  type  of  letters  I  am 
receiving  is  one  from  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Woods,  an  attorney  from  Wichita.  Kans. 
In  his  letter,  he  states: 

wittingly   or   unwittingly   you   are   serving 
the  cause  of  conimunlsm 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  E>oint  in 
the  Record,  as  parts  of  my  remarks, 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Woods,  and  my  reply 
to  his  letter;  an  article  entitled  'Birch- 
ers  'Out  of  Focus'  Catholic  Paper  Says.  " 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
April  8.  1961.  and  based  on  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Pilot,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Boston  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
diocese; and  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Againsters."  published  in  the  Oregonian. 
of  Portland.  Oreg..  of  April  5.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters, 
article,  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wichita,  Kans.,  April  6.  1961. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Young;  For  many  years  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  receive  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Over  the  years  I  have 
experienced  humor,  pleasure,  displeasure,  and 
the  whole  gantlet  of  emotions  concerning 
the  contents  thereof.  Of  course  I  can  appre- 
ciate that  all  Congressmen  are  politicians, 
and  perhaps  It  Is  sometimes  with  tongue  In 
cheek  tliat  certain  activities,  letters,  and  arti- 
cles are  Included  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. However,  recently  I  am  appalled  at 
what  I  read.  I  have  reference  to  the  items 
you  have  chosen  to  place  in  the  Record 
regarding  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  let 
,.  me  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society — and  proud  to  be  one.  Of 
course  I  did  not  Join  the  society  until  I  had 
satisfied  all  my  doubts  regarding  its  purpose, 
scope,  and  the  dedication  of  the  members  I 
knew.  Of  course  this  is  not  a  problem  for 
anyone  having  the  slightest  interest  In  the 
organization  either  with  a  view  of  Joining 
or  out  of  curiosity.  We  have  open  meetings 
and  all  of  our  material  is  available  at  the  city 
library. 

Apparently  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  society. 
Its  increasing  membership,  and  effectiveness 
which  is  causing  the  press  to  rise  in  anguish 
and  question  everything  about  us.  Of 
coxirse  there  is  no  such  anguished  beating 
of  breasts  over  the  continuing  Communist 
success  throughout  the  world.  And  it  is 
apparently  due  to  our  increasing  effective- 
ness against  Communist  subversion  that  has 
catised  the  homegrown  Communists  to 
honor  us  with  the  proclamation  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  must  be  destroyed  at  all 
costs.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly  you  are 
serving  the  cause  of  communism. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  prevent  your 
criticism  of  the  society — provided  It  is 
valid.  That  is  your  privilege  and  mine  as 
citizens  of  this  great  country  to  express  our 
opinions  on  any  and  all  subjects,  subject 
only  to  the  legal  rights  of  others. 

The  misinformed  and  the  uninformed  are 
the  greatest  dangers  that  any  society  faces. 
With  all  the  marvelous  means  of  communi- 
cation, transportation,  and  the  masses  of 
Information  available  to  us  today  we  must 
be  even  more  vigilant.  And  here  is  where 
I  take  Issue  with  you.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  you  had  a  sincere  Interest  in  the  society 
and  it's  purpose,  you  would  not  have  adopted 
the  course  you  have. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that    the    article    In    Time    magazine    which 


you  read  into  the  R«cord  on  March  8,  1961, 
is  largely  based  on  an  article  in  the  Peoples 
World,  dated  February  25,  1961.  For  your 
Information  the  Peoples  World  is  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  as  listed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

Another  facet  to  this  whole  matter  that 
disturbs  me  is  the  fact  that  among  the 
items  placed  in  the  Record  on  March  20. 
1961,  is  a  sermon  by  John  A.  Crane,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister.  Colncldentally.  a  John  A. 
Crane,  who  Is  also  a  Unitarian  minister.  Is 
one  of  the  signers  of  an  appea'  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  in  the  Worker  dated 
December  8.  1957.  at  paragraph  four  and 
nine.  Do  you  not  make  any  Independent 
investigation  of  the  items  you  read  into  the 
Record? 

The  attacks  on  the  society  seem  to  be 
largely  based  on  the  fact  that  we  are  a  secret 
organization,  whatever  that  means.  There 
is  no  question  about  it — we  are  a  private 
organization.  But  so  are  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Masons,  Elks,  etc.  Does  this  fact 
in  and  of  itself  militate  against  us? 

Another  faci  that  seems  to  concern  many 
is  that  Robert  Welch  has  said  or  written 
many  things  about  Elsenhower,  Dulles,  etc. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  mpterial 
he  has  allegedly  written  for  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  society  material.  Reference  Is  made 
to  a  letter  he  wrote  4  years  or  so  before  the 
society  was  organized.  The  contents  of  this 
letter,  if  it  did  exist,  were  never  published 
until  the  society  started  to  become  effective 
and  then  ovir  critics  started  the  publication 
of  this  alleged  letter.  Also  for  whatever 
it  may  be  worth,  you  might  examine  Into 
the  fact  that  the  ghostwriter  for  Elsen- 
hower's book  was  Identified  by  Louis  Budenz, 
Chambers,  and  others,  as  a  Communist.  I 
do  not  imply  that  the  general  knew  this  at 
the  time  the  book  was  written,  but  It  Is  a 
fact  nevertheless. 

Needless  to  say  this  letter  will  probably 
have  little  effect  on  your  future  activity, 
but  as  a  representative  of  the  people  It 
would  seem  that  you  might  make  a  little 
investigation  Into  the  facts  before  you  place 
articles  such  ad  you  have  in  the  Record. 
And  even  a  little  Investigation  would  have 
given  you  all  the  Information  you  were  look- 
ing for — If  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
sertion of  the  articles  In  the  Record. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  E  Woods. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Acricultxttie 

AND  Forestry, 

April  11.  1961 
Mr.  THOMAS  E.  Woods, 
Attorney  at  Law, 
Wichita,  Kan.-f. 

Dear  Mr.  Woods:  This  will  acknowledge 
your    letter  of    April   6. 

Your  letter  Is  typical  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  John  Birch  Society  Your  leader, 
Robert  Welch,  is  unwilling  or  does  not  have 
the  decency  to  apologize  for  the  Communist 
accusations  he  leveled  against  President 
Eisenhower  and  a  host  of  other  patriotic 
American  leaders.  If  I  were  to  make  such 
charges  as  this.  I  certainly  would  have  been 
run  out  of  the  Republican  Party  and  prob- 
ably out  of  my  State. 

All  through  Mr.  Welch's  book.  "The  Poli- 
tician." he  accuses  President  Elsenhower,  his 
brother  Milton  Elsenhower,  Allen  Dulles.  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA,  and  many  others  of  being 
Communists  or  following  the  Communist 
line.  On  page  267  of  "The  Politician".  Mr. 
Welch  states  "that  Milton  Elsenhower  Is  a 
Communist,  and  has  been  for  30  years"  On 
page  210  he  also  says  of  Milton  Elsenhower. 
"In  my  opinion  the  chances  are  very  strong 
that  Milton  Elsenhower  is  actually  Dwight 
Elsenhower's  superior  and  boss  within  the 
Communist  Party  " 


One  of  the  most  damnable  of  all  his  accu- 
sations against  President  Elsenhower — and* 
one  that  has  not  been  carried  In  the  news- 
papers— appears  on  page  266  of  "The  Poli- 
tician: "  "For  the  sake  of  honesty,  however. 
I  want  to  confess  here  my  own  convictions 
that  Eisenhower's  motivation  is  more  Ideo- 
logical than  opportunistic.  Or.  to  put  It 
bluntly.  I  personally  think  that  he  has  been 
sympathetic  to  ultimate  Communist  aims, 
realistically  willing  to  use  Communist  means 
to  help  them  achieve  their  goals,  knowingly 
accepting  and  abiding  by  Communist  orders, 
and  consciously  serving  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, for  all  of  his  adult  life."  If  per- 
chance you  should  call  yourself  a  Republican 
and  are  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
whose  leader  has  made  such  outrageous 
charges  and  Is  unwilling  to  either  retract 
them  or  apologize  for  them,  then  you  are  not 
my  kind   of   a   Republican 

It  Is  understandable  why  you  folks  in  the 
organization  are  doing  nothing  about  these 
charges.  You  probably  won't  dare.  In  your 
application  for  membership  in  the  John 
Birch  Society,  you  "agree  that  my  member- 
ship may  be  revoked  at  any  time,  by  a  duly 
appointed  officer  of  the  society,  without  the 
reason  being  stated,  on  refund  of  the  pro 
rata  part  of  my  dues  paid  In  advance  " 

This  means  that  Mr.  Welch  can  remain 
the  head  of  the  John  Birch  Society  so  long 
as  he  desires,  regardless  of  his  beliefs,  ac- 
cusations, or  conduct.  If  any  effort  ever 
should  be  made  to  depose  Mr.  Welch  as  head 
of  this  organization,  the  membership  of  such 
Individuals,  chapters,  or  even  the  entire 
State  organization  could  be  revoked  by  Mr 
Welch  without  the  reason  being  stated. 

In  the  February  29.  I960,  bulletin  for 
March  written  by  Robert  Welch  and  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  and 
contained  In  the  white  book  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  for  1060,  there  Is  this  state- 
ment: "Report  to  me  all  of  the  horrible 
things  you  will  Increasingly  be  hearing  about 
your  founder.  If  you  think  it  Is  worthwhile, 
but  put  no  credence  in  them,  no  matter  the 
source  from  which  they  come — or  resign 
from  the  society  if  you  do."  There  Is  noth- 
ing very  democratic  about  such  a  procedure. 
Up  wonder  Mr.  Welch  calls  democracy  "a 
perennial  fraud." 

You  state  that  the  organization  Is  no  more 
secret  than  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Ma- 
sons. Elks,  or  others.  Many  organizations 
refuse  to  give  a  list  of  their  membership 
to  any  agency  or  other  persons  for  various 
reasons,  but  mainly  because  they  do  not 
like  to  have  them  biecome  subjected  to  pro- 
miscuous mailings  by  oftentimes  disreput- 
able sources.  You  can  go  into  any  commu- 
nity In  the  United  States,  however,  and 
contact  the  heads  of  these  organizations  and 
I  think  you  will  find  that  Invariably  they 
wUl  tell  you  who  their  members  are  Cer- 
tainly no  person  who  is  a  member  of  the 
organizations  you  mentioned  will  ever  deny 
such  membership.  Usually  they  are  very 
proud  of  their  membership.  They  hare  no 
provision  such  as  the  one  appearing  In  the 
John  Birch  Society  pamphlet  entitled,  "ap- 
preciation and  encouragement."  which  I 
quote:  "Neither  the  list  of  our  members  of 
either  local  chapters  or  the  home  chapter, 
nor  their  nximber.  is  ever  given  out  to  any- 
body." This  secret  manner  in  which  the 
John  Birch  Society  operates  makes  it  Im- 
possible to  know  who  the  members  are 
Most  of  the  people  who  I  believe  are  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  are  honestly  and 
sincerely  trying  to  combat  the  Communist 
menace — and  it  is  a  real  one.  I  have  only 
commendation  for  this  objective. 

You  condemn  me  for  Inserting  In  the 
Record  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  John  A. 
Crane.  This  was  a  part  of  a  series  of  articles 
printed  in  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  I 
might  say  that  the  News-Press  is  not  a  left- 
wing   publication.      It    is    a   very   reputable 


newspaper      Incidentally,   Its   managing   ed- 
itor. Mr   Veblen.  in  a  former  North  I>akotan 

Your  statement  "Wittingly  or  unwittingly 
you  are  serving  the  cause  of  communism  ' 
is  typical  of  many  of  the  letters  I  am  re- 
ceiving from  people  I  suspect  are  members 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Apparently  this 
Is  part  of  your  doctrine.  You  label  every- 
one who  disagrees  with  you  on  any  subject 
a  Communist  or  pro-Communist.  Am  I  to 
believe  that  Irresponsible  accusations  such 
as  this  are  rymbollc  of  the  lofty  objectives 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  of  more  respon- 
slbUlty  and  a  better  world? 
Very  truly  yours. 

MlLTOIf  R.  YOUNC. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  8.   1961] 

BiRCHERS   "Out  or   Focus."    Catholic   Paper 
Sats 

Boston,  April  7  -The  Pilot,  official  organ 
of  the  Boiton  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese, 
today  said  that  the  John  Birch  Society  move- 
ment "with  all  kinds  of  good  intentions  al- 
lowed, is  unbalancjd.  excited  and  definitely 
out  of  focus." 

On  page  1  of  the  same  Issue,  the  Pilot 
printed  a  story  on  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
Ings  speech  Wednetday  at  North  Easton.  At 
that  time,  the  ca:-dlnal  dercribed  Robert 
Welch,  founder  of  :he  Birch  society,  as  "a 
sincere  and  dedicated  man." 

In  Its  lead  editoiial,  titled  "The  Unbal- 
anced View."  the  newspaper  said: 

"In  a  world  as  complex  as  ours,  slmpUflca- 
tlon  can  be  a  vice  a:3d  sincerity  Is  no  excuse 
for  exaggeration.  Nothing  discredits  a  good 
cause  quicker  than  nupportlng  It  by  misrep- 
resentation. When  we  feed  the  cause  of 
genuine  anticommunism  with  overstatement, 
we  err  Just  as  badly  as  those  who  nourish 
communism  Itself  by  understatement  •  •  •." 

The  Pilot  said  that  the  lesions  that  can 
be  profitably  drawn  'rom  such  an  endeavor — 
"a  good  thing  gone  wrong  " — are  many  and 
should  not  be  lost  on  thoughtful  observers. 

"In  protecting  ourselves  against  commu- 
nism," the  Pilot  said,  "We  should  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  fall  nto  evils  almost  as  bad. 
It  Is  possible  to  et^cape  the  dogs  only  to 
perish  in  the  swamp. 

"Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  we 
cannot  rewrite  history;  It  Is  fatuous  to  speak 
of  returning  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier 
times  or  to  suggest  carrying  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  present-day  Government  with 
the  machinery  of  the  18th  century. 

"We  live  In  a  real  world  with  real  prob- 
lems which  we  must  meet  realistically;  there 
Is  no  place  for  hysteria,  exaggeration,  accusa- 
tion or  misrepresentation  In  an  authentic 
antl-Communlst  effort." 

[Prom  the  Oregonian,  Apr.  5,  1961] 
The  Againsters 

A  nationwide  organization  whose  members 
appear  to  have  at  east  one  thing  In  com- 
mon— malcontent — has  been  receiving  reams 
of  publicity  recently,  probably  much  more 
than  Its  significance  warrants.  Yet  It  Is  a 
good  thing  that  the  American  public  be  fully 
informed  on  the  Jo:3n  Birch  Society,  Just  as 
It  should  be  lnform<sd  on  the  activities  of  all 
persons  who.  through  concerted  action, 
would  work  Important  changes  In  the  life  or 
government  of  the  republic. 

All  we  know  about  the  John  Birch  Society 
Is  what  we  read  In  the  papers.  It  Is  quite 
enough  to  draw  some  conclusions.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  be  reminded  that  a  patent-medl- 
clne  cure  for  evil  cf.n  often  be  Just  about  as 
bad  as  the  evil  Itsolf.  The  founder  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Robert  Welch,  of  Bel- 
mont. Mass  ,  quite  candidly  condones  mean 
and  dirty  tactics  In  opposition  to  the  mean 
and  dirty  Communists  and  presumably 
against  all  the  othf  r  things  the  society  and 
Its  members  oppose. 

These  are  the  pu'Dllclzed  characteristics  of 
the  John  Blrchers  that  strike  us  most  forci- 


bly: They  are  againsters,  and  they  eschew 
the  tools  of  reason  and  democracy  In  their 
assault  on  those  things  they  are  against. 

Although  Mr.  Welch  calls  his  society 
"monolithic,"  his  acalnsters  have  their  own 
peeves  All,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  asso- 
ciation, are  against  Communists — and.  If  that 
was  as  far  as  it  went,  the  society  would  be 
the  most  popular  In  the  country.  But  the 
record  shows  that  they  are  also  against  those 
who  Just  anybody  says  may  be  a  Communist 
or  a  Communist  sympathizer.  They  are 
against  liberals.  They  are  against  taxes  in 
any  amount  necessary  to  mount  a  real  de- 
fense against  the  real  Communists. 

Some  are  against  the  public  schools  as 
being  dominated  by  radicals.  Some  are 
against  newspapers,  the  Communist  press,  to 
use  a  phrase  popular  among  the  John 
Blrchers. 

On  the  local  front,  some  are  against  school 
consolidation.  Some,  not  only  in  the  South, 
are  against  Integration  of  the  races  in  the 
schools  and  elsewhere.  Some  are  against 
textbooks  that  appear  to  them  to  be  obscene 
or   radical. 

Most  members.  It  appears,  are  against  Re- 
publicans Dwight  Eisenhower,  Earl  Warren, 
and  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  against  John 
Kennedy  (Reuther's  stooge)  and  Harry  Tru- 
man. 

We  mean  no  blanket  indictment  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  There  Is  a  place  in  our 
society  for  organizations  that  are  against 
the  things  the  John  Blrchers  are  against. 
There  should  be  a  place  In  such  organiza- 
tions for  positive  as  well  as  negative 
principles. 

Tlie  John  Birch  Society  publicity  will  serve 
a  good  purpose  If  it  alerts  some  of  the 
BocUty's  members  to  the  dangers  of  a  pro- 
gram overburdened  with  ill  will,  and  if  It 
alerts  men  of  good  will  to  their  own  respon- 
sibilities for  action  on  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. The  citizen  who  refuses  to  take  an 
active  role  In  determining  the  policies  of  his 
schools,  his  Government  and  other  public 
affairs  is  in  no  position  to  be  critical  of  the 
active  role  pursued  by  the  extremists.  It  Is 
no  public  service,  for  example.  Just  to  be 
against  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  book  entitled  "The 
Politician."  written  by  the  head  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Robert  Welch,  but 
never  published.  Copies  of  this  book  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  Very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society  or  others 
have  ever  read  it.  Some  members  of  the 
society  even  doubt  its  existence. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  consid- 
erable interest  in  this  book.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  13  of  its  pages 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  These  are  the  pages  dealing 
primarily  with  accusations  of  commu- 
nism against  President  Eisenhower  and 
other  great,  patriotic  leaders  of  our 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  political  affiliations  of  some  of  Elsen- 
hower's appointees,  however,  are  as  vague 
and  mysterious  as  were  his  own.  Also,  the 
categories  above  do  sometimes  overlap  with 
regard  to  a  particular  individual;  that  Is, 
he  may  appear  to  be  a  leftwlng  Democrat, 
for  Instance,  and  actually  be  a  Communist, 
So  we  are  going  to  list  below  some  40  ap- 
pointments made  by  Elsenhower,  or  which 
could  not  have  been  made  by  department 
heads  under  him.  if  he  disapproved,  with- 
out trying  to  separate  them  Into  the  three 
classifications.  But  we  shall  try,  In  most 
cases,  to  make  clear  the  place  of  the  appoint- 


ment In  this  whole  story,  by  at  least  a  brief 
word  of  comment. 

1  Milton  Elsenhower:  Presidential  ad- 
viser. At  least  In  appearance.  Had  always 
been  an  ardent  New  Dealer,  to  put  It  mildly, 
and  still  Is.  Proof  of  at  least  pro-Commu- 
nist leanings  Is  Implicit  In  his  support  of 
Owen  Lattlmore,  and  of  others  like  him,  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  In  my  opinion  the  chances 
are  very  strong  that  Milton  Elsenhower  Is 
actually  Dwight  Elsenhower's  superior  and 
boss  within  the  Communist  Party.  For  one 
thing  he  is  obviously  a  great  deal  smarter. 

2.  Maxwell  E  Rabb:  Presidential  adviser, 
and  assistant  for  relations  with  minority 
groups:  First  official  title,  "associate  coun- 
sel" for  the  President;  then  "Secretary  to 
the  Cabinet."  Now  rti  private  law  practice. 
Drew  a  salary  all  during  1952,  while  helping 
to  run  the  Elsenhower  campaign,  for  a  post 
he  never  filled  with  the  Democratic -con- 
trolled Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  "he 
staff  director  of  this  committee  did  not  even 
know  him. 

Max  Rabb  Is  a  very  clever  and  cagey  man. 
Proof  that  he  Is  a  Communist  would  not  be 
easy,  except  as  a  logical  deduction  from  his 
overall  actions  and  visible  purposes  In 
masterminding  the  steal  of  the  Republican 
nomination  at  Chicago  in  1952,  however,  he 
followed  so  faithfully  and  cleverly  the  exact 
Communist  technique,  of  always  acctislng 
your  enemy,  first  and  loudly,  of  the  very 
crime  which  you  yourself  are  committing, 
that  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  would  be 
strained  in  reaching  so  far. 

3.  John  Poster  Dulles:  Secretary  of  State. 
America's  case  against  Secretary  Dulles  and 
company  was  presented  by  Senator  William 
E.  Jenner  in  an  article  in  the  April  1956 
Issue  of  the  American  Mercury,  We  cov- 
ered a  certain  amount  of  additional  ground 
on  pages  23  to  28  of  the  June  1958  issue  of 
American  Opinion.  We'll  t^y  to  summarize 
these  and  other  appraisals  here  as  briefly 
as  we  cas. 

John  Foster  Dulles  Is  the  man  who  chiefly 
persuaded  Thomas  E  Dewey  and  the  Re- 
publican opposition,  in  1944  and  1948,  to 
go  along  with.  Instead  of  fighting,  the  pro- 
Communist  foreign  policies  of  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations.  Dulles 
has  at  all  times  been  a  close  friend,  admirer, 
associate,  consultant,  and  political  protege 
of  Dean  Acheson.  Senator  Jenner  says  that 
"Mr.  Dulles  is  Mr.  Acheson  s  Identical  twin." 
Dulles  became  officially  a  ri-ght-hand  man 
of  Acheson,  in  1960;  and  was  so  completely 
a  part  of  the  Communist-dominated  Tru- 
man foreign-policy  menagerie  that  he  no 
longer  gave  Who's  Who  In  America  his  ad- 
dress as  18  Wall  Street,  New  York,  which  was 
his  law  office,  but  as  "Office:  Department 
of  State,  Washington." 

Certainly  his  appointment  was  a  strange 
and  disillusioning  one  to  be  made  by  the 
kind  of  Republican  which  President  Elsen- 
hower was  pretending  to  be  in  1952.  Among 
other  visible  parts  of  his  record.  Dulles  had 
been  a  prominent  and  much  publicized  mem- 
ber of  the  first  meeting  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  at  Amsterdam  in  1948,  when 
that  body  officially  declared  capitalism  to  be 
Just  as  bad  as  communism.  Dulles  neither 
protested  nor  disavowed  the  statement, 
which  was  fully  in  accord  with  his  own  ex- 
pressed convictions,  and  which  was  given  so 
much  publicity  in  this  country  that  I  actu- 
ally heard  it,  being  loudly  bleated  over  a 
radio  from  the  clubhouse,  while  I  was  play- 
ing golf. 

For  many  reasons  and  after  a  lot  of  sttidy. 
I  personally  believe  Dulles  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist agent  who  has  had  one  clearly  defined 
role  to  play;  namely,  always  to  say  the  right 
things  and  always  to  do  the  wrong  ones. 
The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  the  Austrian 
Peace  Treaty,  and  his  very  definite  double- 
crossing  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
Suez  affair  are  all  cases  in  point  In  speeches 
and  public  statements  DtUles  is  always  the 
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proponent  of  th«  real  American  position,  the 
man  who  announces  the  policies  and  Inten- 
tions which  the  American  people  want  to 
iMar,  and  which  they  recognize  aa  right.  He 
thus'  aetTM  to  convince  the  American  Con- 
grew  and  people  that  the  administration  Is 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  Then  Dulles 
backs  down,  or  U  overruled,  or  appears  to  be 
forced  by  clrcuniBtancee  and  presBures  he 
cant  control  to  reverse  himaell;  the  Gov- 
ernment does  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
he  has  said  It  would  do;  and  the  defeat  of 
our  side  is  worse  than  II  he  had  never  spoken 
at  all.  But  the  American  people  simply  do 
not  grasp  that  It  was  all  planned  that  way 
in  the  first  place. 

Although  It  certainly  will  not  strengthen 
my  argument  any,  It  may  perhaps  be  worth 
while.  Juat  to  give  the  reader  a  break  from 
■o  m^uch  monotonously  respectable  lan- 
guage, to  quote  somebody  else's  summation 
of  Dulles'  character.  Once.  In  a  small  group. 
I  asked  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  prominent 
American,  whose  name  at  least  is  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  this  document  but  who 
has  never  held  any  political  office,  what  he 
thought  of  Dulles.  After  a  moment  of 
hesitation  he  replied,  so  that  everybody  could 
hear:  "I  think  John  Poster  Dulles  is  a 
sanctimonious,     psalm-slnglng     hypocritical 

. ,  and  I  know  him  very  well." 

If  Syngman  Bhee,  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Nuri  e6- 
Sald,  and  other  real  antl -Communists  In  the 
governments  of  our  allies  throughout  the 
world,  could  be  persuaded  to  voice  their  real 
thoughts.  I  am  sure  they  would  agree  with 
that  sentiment,  if  not  with  its  phrasing. 
For  It  is  certain  beyond  dispute  that  Dulles 
{at  oat  State  Department  as  run  by  Dulles) . 
baa  been  selling  them  and  thetr  countries 
down  the  river  into  Communist  hands,  as 
clerwly  a«  he  knew  how  and  as  rapidly  as  he 
dared. 

4.  Martin  Durkln:  First  Secretary  of 
lAbor.  Robert  Taft  said  his  appointment 
was  Incredible.  It  was — so  Incredible  and 
■o  revealing  that  even  Elsenhower  cotildnt 
make  that  one^stlck.  But  his  alms  are 
ahown  by  the  fact  that  he  made  It  at  all. 

8.  Theodore  O.  Strelbert:  First  head  of  the 
newly  independent  US.  Information 
Agency.  Announced  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term  that  under  him  the  Voice  of  America 
would  avoid  "going  violently  antl-Sovlet." 
It  certainly  has.  He  also  stated  that  "where 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  question  here  we 
shall  be  sure  to  give  both  sides "  Taking 
American  taxpayers'  money  to  present,  to 
the  people  of  the  satellite  nations,  the  So- 
viet side  of  the  phony  issues  they  stir  up, 
would  be  bad  enough.  Strelbert's  choice  of 
agents  to  present  the  American  side,  over 
Voice  of  America,  has  been  even  worse. 
Elsenhower  could  get  away  with  so  brazen 
an  appointment  even  then,  simply  because 
It  seemed  to  the  American  people  too  minor 
for  them  to  give  any  of  their  attention. 

e.  Philip  C.  Jessup:  Reappointed  by  Elsen- 
hower as  an  Ambassador  at  Large.  This  Is 
XYe  appointment,  so  early  In  Elsenhower's 
fjst  administration,  to  which  the  adjective 
"Incredible"  really  should  have  been  applied. 
He  was  able  to  get  away  with  It.  even  by  the 
■use  of  a  great  deal  of  White  House  pressure 
and  Insistence,  only  because  the  victory- 
happy  real  Republicans,  ecstatically  gloating 
over  their  supposed  return  to  power,  were 
willing  to  look  the  other  way  while  their  new 
standard  bearer  Indulged  himself  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  blind  and  peculiar  vagary. 

Philip  C.  Jessup  had  been  one  of  the  most 
Important  men  In  the  IPR  during  all  the 
years  of  Its  most  Impwrtant  treasonous  activ- 
ities. Working  hand  In  glove  with  his  close 
friend,  Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field,  he  had 
done  everything  he  could  to  turn  China 
over  to  the  Conununlsts  and.  after  the  main- 
land was  lost,  to  see  that  both  Korea  and 
Formosa  were  abandoned  to  the  Communists 


as  well.  Jessup  had  been  officially  listed  as 
the  sponsor  of  several  Communist  fronts 
He  was  a  protege  of  Dean  Acheson.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  Alger  Hlas.  and  had  ap- 
peared as  a  character  witness  for  Hiss  at 
Hiss'  trial.  He  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of 
Owen  Lattlmore.  In  hearings  before  the  Mc- 
Carran  committee,  in  November  1»49,  he  had 
been  caught  deliberately  lying  under  oath 
about  his  previous  attitude  toward  our  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China.  His  reappointment 
by  Truman,  to  represent  the  United  States 
In  tne  U.N.  General  Assembly,  had  been  re- 
fused recommendation  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee,  because  of  his 
Communist  associations  and  leanings,  less 
than  1  year  before  Elsenhower  was  elected. 
The  evidence  of  Jessup's  pro-Communist 
sympathies,  and  of  his  unceasing  and  ener- 
getic efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Communist 
cause,  was — and  Is — overwhelming.  Equally 
Important  for  this  discussion,  those  sympa- 
thies and  actions  were  fully  known  to 
Elsenhower  But  he  brazened  out  the  ap- 
pointment, because  he  and  his  fellow  Com- 
munists well  knew  the  American  people  to 
be  extremely  short  as  to  memory  and  long 
as  to  complacency. 

7.  Chester  Bowles:  Ambassador  to  India. 
This  appointment  was  much  easier  for  Elsen- 
hower to  get  away  with,  because  Bowles' 
sympathies  had  not  been  so  well  exposed. 
But  It  was  equally  revealing  of  Elsenhower's 
pur{X>6€8,  to  anybody  who  really  looked  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Fortunately,  we  can  put 
Bowles  In  his  proper  rUche  here  with  Just 
one  simple  fact:  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
o^-ners  of  the  pro-Communist  publication 
PM. 

8.  Charles  E.  Bohlen:  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia. This  appointment,  also  made  so  early 
In  the  Elsenhower  administration,  was  de- 
clared even  then  by  a  discerning  few  to  be 
a  portent  of  things  to  come.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy claimed  that  there  were  Ifl  pages  of 
derogatory  material  about  Bohlen  In  the 
FBI  security  file  on  him.  Senator  Watnk 
MoRSK,  ardently  pro-Bohlen.  referred  at  first 
to  "2  or  3.'  then  to  "6  or  7.  "  and  finally  ad- 
mitted 15  such  derogatory  reports. 

Bohlen  was  a  protege  of  Acheson,  and  an- 
other close  friend  of  Alger  Hiss.  Even  at  the 
hearings  on  his  confirmation  he  still  brazenly 
supported  the  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
Conferences  and  agreements,  In  each  of 
which  he  had  participated  In  a  minor  capac- 
ity. He  was  vigorously  endorsed  by  Sen- 
ators HuMPHaET  and  Lehman.  He  was  con- 
firmed, despite  his  record,  because  most  of 
the  Republican  Senators  put  peace  In  the 
Republican  Party  at  this  stage  above  an 
honest  foreign  affairs  policy,  and  shared  the 
feeling  expressed  by  Senator  Taft  that  the 
appointment  of  Bohlen  was  a  relatively 
minor  question,  not  worth  fighting  over. 
They  were  wrong.  For  Elsenhower  was  edg- 
ing Communist  sympathizers,  right  out  of 
the  old  Acheson-Hlss  coterie.  Into  every  posi- 
tion of  Importance  that  he  dared.  The  total 
Impact  of  this  program  was  very  Important 
Indeed.  And  the  total  of  these  "relatively 
minor  matters  not  worth  fighting  over  " 
added  up  to  a  very  clear  revelation  of  the 
game  Elsenhower  was  playing.  But  nobody. 
or  very  few  Indeed,  even  wanted  to  look. 

9  Arthur  H.  Dean:  Chief  American  nego- 
tiator In  the  truce  with  the  Communists  at 
Panmunjom.  Already  mentioned  far  earlier 
in  these  pages,  so  well  add  little  more  about 
him  here.  His  sympathies  can  readily  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  early  In  1964  he 
stated  publicly,  with  the  prestige  of  an 
American  "Ambassador,"  that  we  should  take 
a  "new  look"  at  Red  China  and  "be  prepared 
to  admit  them  to  the  family  of  nations." 
Had  already  given  Red  China  at  Panmunjom 
everything  they  could  think  of  to  ask  for 
except  the  White  House  dome.  Longtime 
law  partner  of  John  Foster  Dulles.     Arthur 


Dean  was  the  one  man  who,  more  than  any 
other,  had  blocked  every  effort  to  clean  up 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  from  the 
inside,  and  had  kept  It  firmly  and  aggres- 
sively on  its  pro-Communist  course  In 
addition  to  all  of  which  he  is,  right  on  the 
plain  written  record,  one  of  the  most  bra7«n 
and  incorrigible  liars  that  ever  competed  In 
that  category  with   Alger  Hiss 

10  Allen  W.  Dulles:  Head  of  the  CIA 
Brother  of  John  Foster  Dulles  (They  have 
a  sister  in  the  State  Department  whose  pro- 
Communist  slant  Is  less  disguised).  Law 
partner  of  Arthur  Dean.  Allen  EhiUes  Is  the 
most  protected  and  untouchable  supporter  of 
communism,  next  to  Elsenhower  himself,  in 
Washington. 

How  many  millions  of  dollars  of  American 
taxpayers'  money  Allen  Dulles  has  turned 
over  to  Walter  Beuther's  stooge.  Irving 
Brown,  to  promote  communism  In  fact  while 
pretending  to  fight  It  (through  building  up 
the  leftwlng  labor  unions  of  Europe),  no- 
body win  never  know.  How  many  millions 
he  has  turned  over  to  David  Dublnsky  and 
Jay  Lovestone,  both  admitted  CUjnununUts 
but  claiming  to  be  antl-Stallnlst  Commu- 
nists, on  the  specious  excuse  that  it  is  best 
to  fight  the  Kremlin  through  such  opponents, 
nobody  will  never  know.  How  many  millions 
he  has  supplied  to  the  NTS.  the  phony  Rus- 
sian refugee  antl-Communlst  organization, 
to  enable  its  worldwide  branches  to  wreck 
real  antl-Conununlst  organizations,  none  of 
us  will  ever  know.  Nobody  is  allowed  by 
the  Elsenhower  administration  to  get  close 
enough  even  to  ask.  When  a  man  as  highly 
regarded  and  highly  placed  as  Major  General 
Trudeau.  Director  of  Military  Intelligence, 
even  began  to  suggest  that  the  CIA  under 
Allen  Dulles  was  of  no  help  In  safeguarding 
America  against  conmsunlsm,  Trudeau  found 
himself  quickly  removed  from  office  as  head 
of  Military  Intelligence  and  sent  to  routine 
duty  In  the  Far  East.  When  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, at  the  very  height  of  his  popularity 
with  the  American  people,  began  casting  even 
random  glances  at  the  CIA.  his  days  were 
Immediately  numbered. 

When  a  patriotic  young  American  goes 
Into  Intelligence  work,  especially  against  as 
ruthless  an  enemy  as  the  Communists,  he 
knows  that  he  Is  risking  his  life.  He  knows 
that  he  must  count  on  his  own  courage, 
skill,  and  resourcefulness.  But  he  has  every 
right  to  expect  loyalty  to  America  on  the 
part  of  those  above  him  In  his  own  agency. 
One  month  before  that  shuttlecock  defec- 
tor, Otto  John,  went  over  to  the  East  O'M-- 
man  Communists,  however,  he  8p>ent  a 
whole  day  In  Allen  Dulles'  headquarters  in 
Washington.  Then.  Inunedlately  after 
Johns  defection,  our  agents  In  central  Eu- 
rope began  losing  their  lives.  The  inside 
report  Is  that  more  than  160  were  exposed 
and  killed  within  the  next  several  weeks 
The  inference  that  Otto  John  took  with 
him  from  Washington  the  Information  that 
made  this  possible  Is  clear.  Of  course  there 
Is  no  way  to  prove  it.  McCarthy,  if  he  had 
been  given  the  full  power  of  the  U5.  Senate 
behind  his  Investigation,  might  have  been 
able  to  uncover  the  whole  rotten  story,  and 
to  show  that  the  CIA  is  the  most  Com- 
munist-Infested of  all  the  agencies  of  our 
Government.  But  Elsenhower  was  able  to 
Instead  turn  the  power  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
onto  the  destruction  of  McCarthy.  And 
Allen  Dulles  still   goes  his  slippery   way. 

11.  Arthur  F.  Burns:  Off-and-on  economic 
adviser  and  superadvlser  to  the  President. 
Born  and  raised  In  Russia.  Preferred  by 
Elsenhower  to  an  American  adviser  on  the 
American  economy.  Typical  of  the  kind 
of  economic  advice  Burns  hands  out  were 
his  statements  In  1955  that  "our  system  of 
free  and  competitive  enterprise  Is  on  trial " 
and  that  Government  "must  be  ready  to 
take  vigorous  steps  to  help  maintain  a 
stable  prosperity."     It  Is  quite  probable  that 


the  Job  of  economic  adviser  has  been  merely 
a  coverup  for  B\irns'  liaison  work  between 
Elsenhower  and  some  of  his  Communist 
bosses. 

12.  John  J.  CorsDn :  App>olnted  to  head  a 
panel  of  advisers  t-)  the  President  on  higher 
education,  especially  as  to  recommendations 
to  the  President,  'or  him  In  turn  to  make 
to  Congress,  on  Federal  aid  to  education. 
This  appointment  was  not  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  Congreiis,  because  the  "briefing 
panel"  was  set  up  and  pmld  under  the  Presi- 
dent's "emergency  funds,"  for  which  he  docs 
not  have  to  account.  Mr.  Corson's  general 
point  of  view  can  be  shown  by  this  para- 
graph from  a  paper  which  he  wrote  for  "The 
Social  Welfare  Forum": 

"As  things  stand  today.  Government  alone 
can  provide  the  security  that  families, 
churches,  and  cha:-ltable  agencies  did  in  the 
past.  The  penslcn  programs  provided  by 
employers  and  labDr  will  constitute  nothing 
more  than  the  frosting  on  the  cake.  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  basic  security,  and 
this  means  a  frank  guarantee  of  a  mini- 
mum of  well-belnij  for  every  Individual,  not 
alone  for  a  fifth  ol  the  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale." 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  the  sake  of  honesty,  however,  I  want 
to  confess  here  my  own  conviction  that 
Elsenhower's  motivation  Is  more  Ideological 
than  opportunistic.  Or.  to  put  It  bluntly, 
I  personally  think  that  he  has  been  sym- 
pathetic to  ultmate  Communist  alms, 
realistically  willing  to  use  Ck>mmunl5t  means 
to  help  them  achieve  their  goals,  knowingly 
accepting  and  abiding  by  (Communist  orders, 
and  consciously  serving  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, for  all   ol   his  adult  life. 

The  role  he  has  played,  as  described  above, 
would  fit  Just  as  ^vell  Into  one  theory  as  the 
other:  that  he  Is  a  mere  stooge,  or  that  he 
is  a  Communist  assigned  the  specific  Job  of 
being  a  political  iront  man.  In  either  case 
the  Communists  are  so  powerfully  en- 
trenched by  now  that,  even  If  Elsenhower 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  all  the  momen- 
tum and  strength  of  the  forces  we  have 
seen  at  work  wojld  still  have  to  be  over- 
come before  we  would  be  reasonably  out  of 
danger.  The  firm  grip  on  our  Government, 
of  the  forces  thai  have  worked  through  Ei- 
senhower. Is  moie  Important  than  Eisen- 
hower himself.  And  so  long  as  I  can  make 
clear  the  power  and  pervasiveness  of  the 
conspiracy,  as  It  reaches  right  Inside  the 
White  House.  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel 
with  any  reader  vi  ho  finds  It  easier  to  believe 
that  Elsenhower  .s  a  more  personable  Harry 
Truman  than  that  he  is  a  more  highly  placed 
Alger  Hiss.  For  such  an  Interpretation  of 
his  conduct  brlnfjs  us  out  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  point  as  my  own,  so  far  as  the 
disastrous  effects  on  the  present  and  future 
of   our   country   (ire  concerned 

At  this  stage  of  the  manuscript,  however, 
perhaps  It  is  permissible  for  me  to  take  Just 
a  couple  of  paragraphs  to  support  my  own 
belief.  And  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ex- 
^  planatlon  of  sheer  political  opportunism,  to 
account  for  Elsenhower's  Communlst-aldlng 
career,  stems  merely  from  a  deep-rooted 
aversion  of  any  American  to  recognizing  the 
horrible  truth.  Most  of  the  doubters,  who  go 
all  the  way  with  tne  except  to  the  final  logi- 
cal conclusion,  tippear  to  have  no  trouble 
whatever  In  suspecting  that  Milton  Elsen- 
hower Is  an  outright  Communist  Yet  they 
draw  back  from  attaching  the  same  suspi- 
cion to  his  brother,  for  no  other  real  reason 
than  that  one  Is  a  professor  and  the  other 
a  President.  While  I  too  think  that  Milton 
Elsenhower  Is  a  Communist,  and  has  been 
for  30  years,  this  opinion  is  based  largely 
on  general  circumstances  of  his  conduct. 
But  my  firm  belief  that  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
Is  a  dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  Is  based  on  an  accumu- 
lation of  detailed  evidence  so  extensive  and 


so  palpable  that  It  seems  to  me  to  put  this 
conviction   beyond   any  reasonable  doubt. 

This  inevitably  prompts  the  third  ques- 
tion, as  to  how  a  man  born  In  the  Ameri- 
can Midwest,  who  went  through  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  could  ever  becom^  a  con- 
vert to  communism  (or  even  to  the  service 
of  corrmiunlsm  for  personal  glory).  The 
answer,  of  course.  Is  that  very  few  could,  or 
do.  That's  why  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  2b.Q00  American-born  actual  Commu- 
nist traitors  In  the  United  States  today — 
out  of  a  population  of  160  million. 

Those  converts  are  most  likely  to  occur 
among  warped  but  brilliant  minds,  which 
have  acquired  either  by  Inheritance  or  cir- 
cumstances a  mentality  of  fanaticism.  And 
It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anytKxly  that 
El.=enhower  was  raised  with  this  mentality 
of  fanaticism,  for  as  recently  as  1942  his 
mother  was  arrested  for  participating  In  a 
forbidden  parade  of  Jehovah's  witnesses. 
But  whereas  In  most  historical  cases  fanati- 
cism takes  the  form  of  outspoken  jjromotlon 
of  the  fanatic's  cause,  at  whatever  personal 
cost,  the  Conununlsts  have  sold  their  con- 
verts the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
goals  of  their  fanaticism  can  best  be 
achieved  by  cunning  deception  Everything 
Elsenhower  has  done  for  the  past  18  years 
can  be  fitted  Into  the  explanation  based  on 
that  type  of  mentality.  And  I  dD  not  be- 
lieve that  the  events  of  his  personal  story 
during  those  18  years  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained    in   any   other    way. 

The  Communists  can  now  use  all  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  to  Implement  their  plans,  just 
as  fully  and  even  openly  as  they  dare.  They 
have  arrived  at  this  point  by  three  stages. 
In  the  first  stage.  Roosevelt  thought  he  was 
using  the  Communists  to  promot*  his  per- 
sonal ambitions  and  grandiose  schemes.  Of 
course.  Instead,  the  Communists  were  using 
him;  but  without  his  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  his  place  In  their  game.  In  the 
second  stage,  Truman  was  used  by  the  Com- 
munists, with  his  knowledge  and  acquies- 
cence, as  the  price  he  consciously  paid  for 
their  making  him  President.  In  the  third 
stage.  In  my  own  firm  opinion,  the  Com- 
munists have  one  of  their  own  fictually  in 
the  Presidency.  For  this  third  man.  Elsen- 
hower, there  Is  only  one  possible  word  to 
describe  his  purposes  and  his  actions.  That 
word  is  "treason." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
has  been  brought  so  far  in  line  that  it  will 
ratify  an  Austrian  peace  treaty  without 
debate,  approve  the  appointment  of  a  Zel- 
lerbach  without  a  question,  and  listen  to  the 
sp>eech   of    a   Sukarno   with    applause. 

Our  Supreme  Court  is  now  so  strongly 
and  almost  completely  under  Conununlst 
infiuence  that  It  shatters  Its  own  precedents 
and  rips  gaping  holes  In  our  Cons';ltutlon.  In 
order  to  favor  Communist  pur;306es.  Its 
"Red  Monday"  decisions  In  1957  were  de- 
scribed by  a  notorious  Communist  In  Cali- 
fornia as  the  greatest  victory  the  Com- 
munist Party  ever  had.  Thin  gloating 
comment  may  have  been  entirely  correct. 
Just  one  result  of  those  decisions  was  that 
more  than  300  known  Communists  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers  were  actually  restored 
to  their  positions  within  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Other  results  were  equally  disastrous 
to  the  antl-Communlst  cause;  and  other 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  since  then 
have  been  equally  bad. 

As  to  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government,  It  has  become,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, an  active  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
Communist  alms — as  the  preceding  200  pages 
of  this  book  have  tried  to  show.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  situation  must  grow  worse, 
under  present  circumstances,  even  if  and 
when    Elsenhower    ceases    to    be    President, 


unless  we  can  understand  and  undo  so 
much  that  he  has  accomplished.  There  is 
one  Important  reason  for  this  which  most 
Americans  have  not  stopped  to  notice.  We 
still  see  and  read  about  hearings  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, although  so  much  of  the  steam  has 
now  been  let  out  of  their  boilers.  And  we 
take  for  granted  that  these  patriotic  legis- 
lators are  looking  for  fiagrantly  dangerous 
Communists  wherever  they  can  find  them. 
But  this  Is  not  the  case.  They  are  looking 
for  such  Communists  everywhere  except  in 
Government. 

You  may  discover  either  committee  in- 
vestigating, or  seeking  to  expose.  Commu- 
nists in  labor,  or  in  education,  or  in  the 
entertainment  world — though  their  efforts 
are  pathetically  small  and  brutally  handi- 
capped In  proportion  to  the  size  and  power 
of  the  enemy.  But  no  longer  do  you  ever 
see  such  a  committee  even  questioning  a 
suspected  Communist  In  Government.  For 
Elsenhower's  gag  rules  have  made  the  field 
of  Government  out  of  boimds  to  such  com- 
mittees, and  have  made  utterly  useless  their 
even  attempting  to  Investigate  Communists 
in  Government  agencies.  In  fact,  these 
committees  cannot  even  get  answers  from 
anybody  Inside  Government  to  any  ques- 
tions they  might  ask  concerning  suspected 
Communists  outside  of  Government.  For 
those  same  gag  rules.  Issued  and  enforced 
by  Elsenhower,  prohibit  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  from  giving  these  congres- 
sional committees  any  information  whatso- 
ever, about  anything.  So  both  Communists 
and  their  activities.  In  Departments  like 
State  and  Treasury  and  Commerce,  are  as 
free  to  multiply  as  rabbits  on  a  farm  grown 
to  weeds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  listened  with  interest  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  said. 

Did  I  understand  him  correctly  to 
st.ate  that  he  was  putting  in  the  Record 
certain  parts  of  a  book  known  as  "The 
Politician,"  which  was  supposedly  either 
published  or  distributed  to  friends  of  Mr. 
Welch  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct.  The  book  was  admittedly 
written  by  Mr.  Welch.  He  admits  this. 
The  book  was  completed,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  1956.  It  was  written  by  him, 
but  never  published.  Some  copies  were 
made  available  to  certain  interested 
members  of  the  society,  but  most  of  them 
were  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  it  in  that  book 
that  statements  were  made  relative  to 
our  great  former  President,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  and  his  distinguished 
brother,  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  being 
Communist  agents,  or  Communist  dupes, 
or  something  of  that  description? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct.  Those  statements  appear  in 
the  pages  which  I  have  asked  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  whole  book  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord, but  it  would  be  rather  costly.  If 
that  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  include  the  whole  book  in  the 
Record  at  some  later  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  book  is 
there  some  statement  made  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Welch,  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles,  one  of  our  great  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  his  brother,  Allen 
Dulles,  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
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Agency,  were,  likewise,  agents  or  dupes 
of  the  Commxinists? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct.  I  wish  to  read  just  one  para- 
graph with  reference  to  President  Eisen- 
hower. It  is  one  that  has  not  received 
much  publicity.  It  appears  on  page  266 
of  the  book : 

For  the  sake  of  honesty,  however.  I  want 
to  confess  here  my  own  conviction  that 
Elsenhower's  motivation  Is  more  Ideological 
than  opportunistic.  Or,  to  put  it  bluntly. 
I  personally  think  that  he  has  been  sympa- 
thetic to  ultimate  Communist  alrrfs.  realis- 
tically willing  to  use  Communist  means  to 
help  them  achieve  their  goals,  knowingly  ac- 
cepting and  abiding  by  Communist  orders, 
and  consciously  serving  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, for  all  of  his  adult  life. 

That  is  what  he  said  about  President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  every 
American  would  consider  as  a  slur  on 
ovir  entire  country  any  imputation  on 
the  character  of  either  former  President 
Eisenhower  or  his  brother  Milton  Eisen- 
hower. The  same  would  apply  to  the 
late  great  Secretary  of  State,  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  and  his  brother,  Allen  Dulles. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  so- 
ciety advocates,  among  other  things,  the 
impeachment  of  Earl  Warren.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States;  the  repeal  of 
all  Income  taxes;  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  NATO  alliance,  and  similar  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  Nations — all  this,  and 
more.  too.  * 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
commentary  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  recent  date,  under  the  title 
"State  of  the  Nations;  Far-Right  Croals." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Fak-Right  Goals 

'  ( By  WUllam  H.  Stringer) 

Washington. — Some  Americans  are  under- 
standably concerned  that  the  free  world, 
particularly  the  United  States,  Is  not  win- 
ning more  immediate  battles  against  com- 
munism. They  may  become  even  more  wor- 
ried before  the  rugged  Lao  crisis  Is  resolved, 
though  elsewhere  new  tactics  and  ap- 
ptoaches  by  the  United  States — in  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  for  instance — hold  promise 
of  halting  the  Communist  Inroads  If  every- 
one is  resolute. 

But  a  question  Is  posed  right  here,  as  rad- 
ical right-wing  organizations  such  aa  the 
John  Birch  Society  receive  an  unusual  and 
perhaps  unwarranted  amount  of  publicity. 
This  Is  whether  the  programs  and  prescrip- 
tions of  the  far  right,  which  are  billed  aa 
combating  communism,  really  do  this  very 
effectively  and  s£ifely. 

Everyone  must  make  up  his  own  mind 
here.  Is  a  program  responsible  and  percep- 
tive; or  Is  it  based  on  a  dim  comprehension 
of  what  Is  happening  In  the  world  and  a 
malaise  which  is,  at  base,  a  wish  to  be  living 
In  less  demanding  times? 

The  John  Birch  Society  reportedly  has 
several  current  alms  as  espoused  by  Its 
founder.  Among  them.  Impeachment  of 
Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States:  repeal  of  the  income  tax;  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  NATO  alliance;  similar  op- 
position to  the  United  Nations. 

What  of  the  suggested  fate  for  Blr.  Chief 
Justice  Warren?  It  springs  from  anger  with 
the  desegregation  decision  and  rudlngs  which 


have  protected  Individual  rights  under  the 
first  amendment. 

In  part  it  discloses  an  unawareness  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  well  before  the  desegre- 
gation decision,  was  moving  specifically  in 
that  direction.  The  decision,  no  bolt  from 
the  blue,  was  foreshadowed  in  such  a  case  as 
that  which  knocked  down  the  "separate  but 
equal  doctrine"  which  required  a  Negro  stu- 
dent to  forgo  attendance  at  a  white  law 
school. 

As  for  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  denouncers  disclose  a 
careless  unwillingness  to  honor  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Court  Itself,  Its  valid  history 
In  mitigating  Injustices,  the  vast  e£teem 
which  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  is  ac- 
corded in  free  nations,  and  the  certainty 
that  as  time  passes  the  Court's  pendulum 
of  decision  will  swing  away  from  any  ex- 
tremism. Including  extreme  decisions  by  the 
tribunal   Itself. 

But  perhaps  we  should  repeal  the  Income 
tax?  Nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes,  especially 
when  that  April  deadline  approaches.  But 
without  income  tax,  how  does  Washington 
collect  the  revenues  to  run  the  Government? 
(Currently  individual  Income  taxes  supply 
52  percent  of  the  Federal  revenue.)  The 
answer  usually  Is.  "Have  much  less  gov- 
ernment." 

A  noble  idea  Indeed,  until  one  analyzes,  as 
some  have  not,  the  Federal  budget  (for  1961 ) 
and  discovers  that  a  whopping  57  percent  of 
It  goes  for  national  security,  12  percent  for 
merely  paying  Interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  7  percent  for  the  veterans.  That  leaves 
Just  24  percent  of  an  $80  billion  budget 
that  Is  reducible,  unless,  of  cjurse,  someone 
wants  to  tackle  the  veterans  or  cut  defense. 

No  doubt  there  Is  waste,  and  something 
could  be  pared  from  social  security,  hospi- 
tals, flood  control,  farm  payments?  But 
any  expectation  that  the  United  States  can 
return  to  budgets  of  20  years  ago  Is  wishful 
thinking. 

But  how  about  quitting  the  NATO  alli- 
ance? Here  we  really  are  talking  about  the 
shield  of  free  Exirope,  that  which  prevents 
Moscow  from  overrunning  a  vast  Industrial 
complex  and  subduing  200  million  free  peo- 
ple. It  will  become  a  device  for  sharing  the 
foreign  aid  load  and  encouraging  world 
trade.    Why  scuttle  it? 

Then  perhaps  we  should  get  out  of  the 
United  Nations?  Would  this  be  wise  at  Just 
the  moment  when  the  UJ?.  is  being  forged 
into  a  promising  Instrument  of  executive 
action  usable  directly  in  a  chaotic  land  such 
as  the  Congo  or  Angola? 

There  Is  much  unflnlshed  business  In  this 
country.  There  are  covensmted  devices  for 
handling  it.  The  FBI  keeps  tabs  on  Commu- 
nist subversion,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Chief 
of  the  FBI,  has  Just  warned  against  "vigi- 
lante action."  One  who  wishes  the  political 
parties  were  meaningful  should  realize  that 
both  parties  welcome  dedicated  helpers;  in- 
deed the  Republicans  are  appealing  urgently 
for  able  candidates  and  workers. 

In  all  sincerity  each  person  must  ask  him- 
self: Are  not  groups  which  prefer  harassing 
phone  calls  and  infiltration  to  the  estab- 
lished instruments  of  political  action  ap- 
proaching a  nihilist  solution  which  would 
leave  the  Nation  divided,  suspicious.  Its 
leaders  and  Its  Institutions  maligned,  worse 
off  in  the  latter  case  than  it  was  In  the 
former? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
but  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  a  .secret  organiza- 
tion; that  it  does  not  tell  who  runs  It, 


or  who  its  members   are,  and  that  it 
operates  in  a  secret  way? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct.  It  so  states  in  its  liVerature. 
The  names  of  the  members  of  the  society 
arc  not  given  to  anybody.  The  members 
of  one  chapter  do  not  know  who  the 
members  of  another  chapter  are. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Does  the  Senator 
think  we  ought  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  information  which  gives  more 
publicity  to  this  secret  society,  which 
advocates  such  extreme,  ultra-right 
doctrines  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  referred? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  whole  book 
printed  In  the  Record  if  that  were  not 
so  expensive,  but  the  real  reason  why  I 
am  asking  to  have  part  of  the  book. 
"The  Politician,"  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  that  many  members  of  the  society  do 
not  believe  this  book  was  ever  written, 
Mr.  Welch  him-self  admits  writing  it. 
Mo.st  people  are  not  aware  of  the  vicious 
charges  he  makes  in  the  book.  I  think, 
for  that  reason,  they  should  become 
public  knowledge. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
rather  hopes  that  the  whole  society  will 
be  looked  into  carefully  by  one  of  the 
congressional  committees,  so  the  public 
may  know  more  about  it.  If  the  Sena- 
tor's intention,  therefore.  Is  that  more 
light  will  be  thrown  on  what  the  society 
is,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  request. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mine 
has  been  mostly  a  defensive  action.  I 
never  heard  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
until  it  started  attacking  me  in  my  State 
about  2  months  ago.  I  have  been  doing 
what  I  think  is  necessary  for  my 
defen.se. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  certainly  bke 
to  hold  up  the  Senator's  hand  in  defense 
of  himself  against  that  kind  of  society. 
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RED    CHINA'S    DRIVE    FOR    WORLD 
POWER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  new  administration  has 
stressed  the  important  role  that  young 
men  and  women  in  America  can  play  in 
securing  world  p>eace.  Realizing  that 
to  be  effective,  students  must  be  well 
grounded  in  fundamentals  of  interna- 
tional relations,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
and  the  Pacific  and  Asian  Affairs  Council 
Jointly  sponsored  thp  Hawaii  World 
Forum. 

The  forum  was  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  community,  and  high 
schools  In  Hawaii  contributed  a  team  of 
five  members  to  write  a  task  force  rejwrt 
on  some  problem  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

The  winning  team,  from  Punahou 
School,  wrote  on  "Red  China's  Drive  for 
World  Power."  All  of  us  in  Hawaii  are 
proud  of  the  work  that  was  done  by  these 
students.  Their  efforts  produced  a  ma- 
ture and  penetrating  study,  which  I  be- 
lieve merits  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
study,  by  Robert  Yoshloka,  Galen  Fox, 


Stuart  Kiang.  John  Goodbody,  and  Brian 
Lcderer,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHAPim    I.    FACTORS    INrLtTCNClNG    RED    CHINA'S 
rOREICN     POLICT 

Physical  factors 

Communist  China,  including  Manchuria, 
occupies  3,768,000  square  miles  in  southeast 
Asia.  On  the  east  she  is  washed  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west  bounded  by  the 
high  ranges  of  the  Tien  Shan,  the  Pamirs, 
and  the  Himalayas.  On  the  north  China  Is 
separated  from  Russia  by  wide  desert  and 
steppe  terrain.  Solely  In  the  south,  through 
the  valleys  leading  to  Indochina,  Burma,  and 
Thailand,  has  there  been  an  opening  for 
Chinese  expansion.  As  the  only  strong  Com- 
munist nation  In  southeast  Asia.  China 
serves  as  the  Communist  base  In  this  area. 

More  than  half  of  the  Chinese  land  fron- 
tier lies  along  the  borders  of  other  Com- 
munist countries,  principally  Russia.  This 
brings  China  Into  conflict  with  her  northern 
neighbor,  for.  In  her  efforts  to  decrease  the 
population  problem  In  her  central  and  south- 
ern provinces,  Red  China  has  been  forced 
to  Increase  colonization  of  her  northern 
border  areas,  which  have  long  been  under 
Russian  Influence.'  Across  the  Taiwan 
Straits  lies  Formosa,  a  constant  soiirce  of 
irritation  to  Red  China. 

In  addition  to  these  geographic  realities, 
the  factor  of  Red  China's  population  has  a 
vital  Influence  on  her  Internal  and  forelpn 
policy.  Based  on  the  1954  figure  of  583 
million,  and  counting  on  an  average  Increase 
of  12  to  13  million  per  year,  the  Chinese 
population  now  approximates  660  million* 
According  to  the  Peking  People's  Dally,  this 
.{narrower  Is  China's  greatest  natural  re- 
■oxjJCe.*  Under  the  Communists  this  popu- 
lat^n  has  been  organized  f>oIltlcally  and 
econtunlcally.*  It  provides  them  with  a 
market  and  labor  force  of  more  than  half 
a  b<Won  men.  Moved  by  the  million,  they 
prov^^e  workers  all  over  the  country  for 
farms.Njnlnes.   and    industrial   concerns.' 

Anoto^  significant  advantage  of  this 
p>opulatloVi  Is  its  Immense  military  potential. 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  In  reviewing  the 
military  strength  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
states  that  the  number  of  Chinese  males 
alone  fit  for  military  action  Is  more  than 
85  million.'  and  Mao  Tfie-tung  has  said  that 
China  could  outlast  a  nuclear  war.  as  China's 
population  could  still  furnish  manpower  of 
several  hundred  million  to  take  over  the 
world.'  However,  this  mass  of  humanity 
also  poses  problenvs  for  Red  China.  Foremost 
among  them  is  overpopulation.  In  the  culti- 
vated areas  the  average  density  of  popula- 
tion Is  1.200  to  the  square  mile.  As  a 
countermeasure,  the  Communists  have  re- 
cently advocated  the  universal  use  of  con- 
traceptives.' Furthermore,  this  population 
has  needs  which  China  cannot  adequately 
meet.  There  Is  a  demand  for  more  quanti- 
ties of  food  than  China  can  provide  in  one 
year.'     It  Is  an  axlc^n  In  history  that  where 
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there  Is  overpopulation  and  shortage  of 
food,  there  Is  a  desire  for  expansion.  Red 
China  Is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Closely  tied  to  China's  population  problem 
is  her  shortage  of  natural  resources.  In 
agriculture,  the  needs  of  the  population  have 
caused  a  scarcity  of  available  farmland.'" 
Rationing  has  been  In  effect  since  1954,  and 
has  become  pwogressively  more  stringent. =' 
While  coal  and  iron  dep>o6its  are  adequate, 
China  on  the  whole  has  few  mineral  re- 
sources. In  particular,  she  depends  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  oil  and  gas,  which  must 
affect  her  foreign  relations  with  her  north- 
ern  neighbor. 

In  addition,  China  is  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic and  technical  development.  Agricul- 
ture Is  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  economy; 
however,  because  of  China's  lack  of  modern 
tools  and  materials,  the  chief  target  of  the 
"Great  Leap  Forward  "  has  been  industry." 
China  Is  far  behind  Russia  in  this  respect, 
and  Is  dependent  on  Russia  for  heavy  ma- 
chinery of  all  types:  It  Is  evident  that  China 
needs  to  Increase  her  agricultural  as  well  as 
industrial  production,  and  machinery  Is 
vital  to  both. 

In  her  attempt  to  build  up  the  economy, 
China  Is  conducting  a  campaign  to  pMx>mote 
Increasing  self-sufficiency  at  home  in  order 
to  lessen  her  dependence  on  foreign  prod- 
ucts. The  recent  crop  failures  throughout 
China  have  accentuated  this  need,  and  the 
conamunes  have  been  placing  emphasis  on 
local  self-sufficiency  as  well.'* 

Where  imports  are  necessary,  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  Red  China's  attempt  not  to  rely 
on  one  nation — notably  the  Soviet  Union — 
exclusively,  but  to  Include  even  Western  na- 
tions among  her  Import  sources.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  status  of  a  satellite." 

China's  geographic  location,  the  size  of  her 
population,  her  economic  needs  and  re- 
sources have  a  significant  bearing  on  her 
foreign  policy.  The  pressxire  of  these  factors 
must  be  kept  In  mind  when  considering  her 
actions.  / 

Ideoloffical  factors 

The  Chinese  Communists  themselves  be- 
lieve that  thought  determines  action.  Cer- 
tainly Ideology  forms  the  basis  or  support 
for  all  of  a  nation's  activities;  It  Is  the 
standard  by  which  a  nation  governs  Itself. 

China  U  now  carrying  out  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  thought  reform — the  Ideological  re- 
molding of  660  million  people."  Her  leaders 
are  attempting  to  Install  communism  as  the 
true  Ideology  of  the  people.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  have  found  It  necessary  to 
attack  the  very  basis  of  old  China,  the  re- 
ligions and  the  way  of  life  that  have  existed 
for  centuries.  Thus,  Confucianism,  taoism, 
and  buddhism  are  being  attacked  and  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  communism,  with  its  goal  of 
world  revolution.  However,  certain  histori- 
cal factors  continue  to  have  an  effect  on 
China's  ideology  as  well  as  her  foreign  pol- 
icy. They  take  the  form  of  a  Chinese  na- 
tionalism based  on  two  closely  related  as- 
pects of  Chinese  history.  One  of  these  Is 
the  Chinese  tradition  of  hegemony  In  Asia, 
Indeed  In  the  world. 

"Complacent  Westerners  shoxild  not  for- 
get that,  for  many  centuries  before  modern 
times,  this  giant  nation — the  middle  king- 
dom— excelled  all  countries  In  cultural  at- 


tainments,      political       stability,       military 
prowess,  and  economic  wealth"  " 

Today,  aware  of  their  backwardness,  the 
Chinese  are  anxious  to  regain  their  former 
position  in  the  center  of  the  world. 

The  other  historical  aspect  of  Chinese  na- 
tionalism Is  a  reaction  of  hostility  toward 
and  suspicion  of  the  West  as  a  result  of 
nearly  a  century  of  exploitation  by  the  West- 
ern powers.  Thus,  Chinese  nationalism  ex- 
presses itself  through  a  drive  toward  regain- 
ing her  former  position  of  preeminence  In 
the  world. 

Hardened  ty  the  years  spent  In  gaining 
control  of  China,  the  Communist  leaders 
feel  a  strong  sense  of  mission  to  speed  tip  the 
course  of  an  inevitable  world  revolution.  In 
April   1960  the  editors  of  Red   Flag  stated: 

"We  are  living  In  a  great  epoch  In  which 
the  collapse  of  the  imperialist  system  Is  be- 
ing further  accelerated." 

The  Chinese  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
speed  up  the  course  of  the  world  revolution. 
They  promote  constant  change  with  the  hope 
that  each  change  will  further  their  long- 
term  alms.  Thus,  they  are  willing  to  make 
temporary  tactical  retreats  when  necessary 
If  these  retreats  will  bring  closer  the  world 
revolution.  The  Chinese  are  not  concerned 
with  freezing  the  status  quo  or  stabilizing 
the  situation.  This  Indicates  their  desire  of 
using  every  possible  means,  formal  and  in- 
formal, overt  and  covert,  to  influence  social 
trends,  political  opinions,  and  economic 
conditions  within  foreign  countries  which 
will  further  revolutionary  changes."  As  will 
be  demonstrated,  the  Chinese  use  a  variety 
of  tools  In  the  Implementation  of  their  aims 
abroad. 

Chinese  Communist  doctrine  is  based  on 
orthodox  Leninism.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists attack  the  "modern  revisionists  "  who 
hold  that  Leninism  Is  outmoded.  Building 
on  the  base  of  Marxism-Leninism,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  has  developed  a  philosophy  adopting 
a  more  militant  attittide  toward  the  world 
struggle,  as  evinced  by  his  statement: 

"Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of 
a  gun;  anything  can  grow  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun."  " 

Along  with  his  militant  attitude,  however, 
he  advocates  flexibility.  In  relation  to  the 
world  struggle  for  Communist  power,  he  re- 
fined and  developed  the  Marxist  doctrine  of 
calculated  periods  of  tension  and  relaxation. 
By  this  doctrine,  Mao  sets  up  a  plan  for  re- 
treat in  order  to  make  greater  advances,  steps 
aside  to  move  further  ahead."  We  see  this 
doctrine  employed  in  ideological  as  well  as 
military  warfare.  V 

The  Chinese  see  the  world  divided  Into 
three  major  groups  of  nations,  to  which 
Mao's  principles  are  apphed.  The  first  group 
Is  the  "socialist,"  or  Communist  bloc,  China's 
Ideological  allies.  The  second  group  Is  the 
"ImperialiEt"  or  capitalist  bloc,  and  the  third 
and  largest  group,  consists  of  noncommltted 
colonial  and  semicolonial  nations. =•  The 
entire  foreign  policy  of  Peking  has  but  one 
overall  objective:  To  increase  the  size  and 
Influence  of  China,  culminating  In  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  The  chief  enemy  of  this 
goal  Is  the  Western  bloc,  represented  most 
powerfully  by  the  United  States.^  For  that 
reason  the  alms  of  Communist  China  are  to 
expel  America  from  her  position  of  influence, 
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to  neutralize,  Infiltrate,  and  eventually  take 
over  the  noncommitted  nations  within  her 
sphere  of  Influence,  and  finally,  to  secure  a 
position  of  strength  and  Independence  with- 
in the  Communist  bloc.  To  atf^in  these 
alma  the  Chinese  have  behind  them  the 
physical  resources  of  her  people  and  the 
spark  of   an    Ideology   at   war. 

CH.APTEB    II      CTmRENT    TRENDS    OF    CHINESE 
FOREIGN    POLICY 

Touard  the  Western  bloc 
A3  we  have  seen.  Communist  China  has 
grouped  the  nations  of  the  world  Into  three 
classes  and  definite  trends  may  be  noticed 
In  her  policies  toward  each  of  these  three 
groups.  The  relationship  of  China  toward 
the  Western  nations  and  their  allies  Is  best 
focused  through  the  examples  of  Japan,  Na- 
tionalist China,  and  the  United  States,  To- 
ward the  democratic  nations  &s  a  whole,  the 
Chinese  policy.  In  general  terms.  Is  to  Isolate 
and  to  divide.  However,  there  have  been 
variation^  In  technique  between  their  policies 
towa'-d  Japan.  Nationalist  China,  and  the 
Unltea  States  of  America. 

In  1945.  Japan  emerged  from  a  world  war 
with    most    of    her    industrial    capacity    de- 
stroyed.    In  the  past  16  years  she  once  again 
built  up  her  Industrial  base  to  the  position 
of  making  her  Asia's  prime  industrial  power. 
To  the   Communists  this  represents   both  a 
threat    and    a    rich    economic    prize.-'      The 
Chinese    policy    has    been    to    Isolate    Japan 
from    her   allies    and    to    attract   her    toward 
the  Red   bloc  at  the  same  time.     Following 
the    tactic   of    tension    and   rela.xatlon   men- 
tioned   earlier,    the    Chinese    have    been    al- 
ternately friendly  and  unfriendly  toward  the 
Japanese  Government.    Chinese  officials  have 
repeatedly    offered    agreements    to   Japan    In 
the    field    of    trade    In    exchange    for    active 
diplomatic  relations  and  have  held  out  the 
lure    of    reviving    prewar    markets.      In    this 
area    China    must    overcome    the    Japanese 
wariness    of    friendly    gestures    and    the    re-  ■ 
luctance   of  Japanese  businessmen  to   trade 
with    what    they    consider    a    poor    business 
risk.''    At  the  same  time  the  Pelplng  govern- 
ment  has   adopted   a   threatening  stance   In 
her  endeavor  to  neutralize  Japan.     The  Chi- 
nese newspaper  Hung  Chi   (Red  Flag)    even 
threatened    nuclear    war    In     the    following 
extract : 

-Japan  Is  bound  to  face  a  great  devastation 
should  she  allow  herself  to  be  Involved  in  a 
new  war,  and  as  is  well  known  to  all,  under 
present  conditions  of  a  modern  nuclear  war, 
a  country  like  Japan,  small  In  area,  densely 
populated  and  heavily  dotted  with  military 
bases  of  foreign  nations  as  it  is.  would  see. 
In  the  first  few  seconds  of  war.  the  same 
tragic  end  as  that  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki"   (Jan.   27.    19601 

Japan  presents  a  challenge  to  China  and 
helps  to  keep  non-Communist  Asia  strong 
against  Communist  expansion.  As  such 
China  Is  attempting  to  neutralize  her  both 
by  friendship   and   force. 

South  of  Japan  is  Taiwan  which,  as  an- 
other link  in  the  antl-Communlst  defenses, 
represents  a  special  problem  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  government.  Since  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  formed  his  government  In  1949,  the 
Communist  Chinese  have  repeatedly  stated 
their  intention  of  liberating  the  island  from 
his  rule.  Not  only  Is  Nationalist  China's 
military  force  a  thorn  In  Red  China's  side, 
but  Chiang's  claim  to  represent  the  Chinese 
everywhere  amounts  to  an  Ideological  threat 
to  the  mainland.  Mao  Tse-tung  has  stated 
that  the  problem  of  Taiwan  Is  an  Internal 
affair  of  China  **  Internationally  Red  China 
objects  vehemently  to  the  representation  of 


the  Taiwan  government  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  International  bodies.  As 
another  example  of  the  continued  use  of 
tension  and  relaxation,  Choi  En-lal  has  of- 
fered to  pardon  the  Nationalists  on  Taiwan 
If  they  would  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pelplng  government.»»  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sporadic  shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
is  proof  of  Commxmist  China's  tough  line  on 
the  Chiang  government. 

The  Communist  campaigns  against  Japan 
and  Taiwan  are  of  a  lesser  degree  than  those 
against  the  United  States.     As  the  leader  of 
the   Western    nations.   America   is   the   chief 
target  of  the  Peiplng  attempts  at  Isolating 
the  democracies.*     While  varying  In  degrees 
of    militancy    at    different    times,    the    chief 
characteristic  of  Chinese  policy   toward  the 
United    States    Is   calculated    hatred.     When 
Britain's    field    marshal.    Lord    Montgomery, 
made  his  controversial  trip  to  Peiplng  in  May 
I960,   he  reported    that   he    was   shocked    at 
the  amount  of  popular  hatred  against  Amer- 
ica."    China    ha.s   carried    on    unofficial    dis- 
cussions with  the  United  States  for  several 
years  but  as  yet  has  Indicated  no  real  desire 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  such  problems  as 
Taiwan  and  recognition  except  on  he-  own 
terms. -^     In  this  firmness  of  policy  there  are, 
of  course,  minor  variations,  such  as  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  and  the  granting 
of  permission  for  American  reporters  to  visit 
China;   but  these  are  only  an  expression  of 
the   continually   recurring   tactic  of   tension 
and   relaxation.     China.   In   her   attitude  on 
the  basic  problems,  has  not  shifted  her  aim 
of  Isolating  and  dividing  the  Western  bloc. 
Toward  the  Communist  bloc 
For  the  Chinese  Communists.  Russia  and 
her  satellites  form  the  second  of  the  classes 
of  nations  toward  which  they  have  a  distinct 
foreign    policy.     The    Chinese    border    with 
Russia  stretches  5.000  miles  from  the  Sea  of 
Japan    to   Afghanistan,    and    comprises   over 
.  half  of  the  Chinese  land  frontier.     This  sit- 
uation Is  a  dominating  force  in  determining 
the  actions  of  the   Government  In  Pelplng. 
Today  China  and  Russia,  whether  they  en- 
Joy  it  or  not.  are  allies.     The  reality  of  power 
politics  and  their  common  Ideology  tie  thexn 
together   and    they   complement   each   other 
In    military    strength."     China    relies    upon 
Russia  at  the  present  time  for  aid  In  her  pro- 
gram of  Industrialization  and  modernization, 
and  Russia  relies  upon  Communist  China  to 
advance  the  cause  of  communism  In  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world. 

A  study  of  Slno-Sovlet  relations  from  1949 
to  1961  reveals  that  China's  statxis  has 
changed  from  Soviet  satellite  to  major  part- 
nership in  the  Slno-Sovlet  alliance.  The 
very  fact  that  an  open  dispute  could  exist 
between  China  and  Russia  In  1960  is  a  sign 
of  Chinas  position  of  relative  equality. 

The  Ideological  dispute  of  I960  is  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  light  It  sheds  on  Chinese 
foreign  policy.  In  April  of  that  year  the 
Chinese  Communist  publication.  Red  Flag, 
reaffirmed  the  principles  of  Lenin  In  regard 
to  the   Inevitability  of  war." 

This  was  In  opposition  to  the  statement 
by  Khrioshchev  that  communism  will  even- 
tually take  over  the  world  by  peaceful  means 
because  of  the  Inherent  superiority  of  Marx- 
Ism  over  Western  political  and  economic 
philosophies."  The  basic  dispute  was  over 
whether  the  Communist  bloc  should  pur- 
sue a  much  bolder,  militant  policy  toward 
the  West,  even  leading  to  limited  wars.    The 


Chinese  argued  that  the  Western  fear  of 
Soviet  nuclear  might  would  be  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  a  limited 
war  spreading  into  a  total  war.  They  ad- 
vocated more  direct  measures  in  fomenting 
revolution  In  the  underdeveloped  nations 
under  Western  Influence  In  order  to  Isolate 
the  We.  tern  nations,  particularly  the  United 
States  "^  This  dispute  not  only  Indicates 
that  Pelplng  takes  a  more  militant  attitude 
toward  the  West,  but  that  she  also  feels 
Independent  enough  to  disagree  with  the 
Soviet  on  an  Ideological  Issue. 

Another  potential  trouble  spot  In  Slno- 
Sovlet  relations  lies  In  the  problem  of  Chi- 
nese colonization  of  border  areas  once  strict- 
ly under  Russian  Influence.  The  pressure  of 
China's  expanding  population  haj  begun  to 
fill  up  the  steppes  that  once  formed  a  bar- 
rier to  both  Russian  and  Chinese  expansion 
Across  the  deserts  to  Slnklang  and  Mongolia 
He  the  richest  agricultural  and  mining  re- 
gions In  the  U.S.S-R.  As  yet,  because  of 
China's  dependence  on  Russia  for  most  mod- 
ern Industrial  products,  there  has  been  no  ' 
serious  conflict.  China,  In  asserting  her  part- 
nership has  not.  however,  discouraged  the 
movement  of  her  population  Into  these 
sparsely  inhabited  areas." 

China's  policy  toward  Russia  remains  one 
of  partnership.  The  Chinese  disagreements 
on  policy  do  not  Indicate  a  break  In  the 
alliance  but  are  an  expression  of  the  Chi- 
nese demand  for  an  equal  voice.  China  needs 
Russia  far  too  much  to  get  into  a, serious 
conflict  with  the  Kremlin. 

TouHird  the  noncommitted  nations" 
The  study  of  China's  foreign  policy  be- 
comes particularly  fascinating  in  the  consid- 
eration of  our  third  group,  the  nonconunltted 
nations.  They  Include  most  of  non-Com- 
munist Asia,  Africa,  and,  more  recently. 
South  America  In  general,  the  policy  of 
the  Pelplng  government  has  been  to  prevent 
any  leanings  toVfrard  the  West  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  Join  the  Communist  world  al- 
liance. This  Is  a  far  greater  challenge  to 
China  than  the  relatively  simple  device  of 
being  friendly  to  her  allies  and  opposing  her 
enemies.  It  is  in  winning  over  the  noncom- 
mitted nations  that  China  Is  most  active, 
and  It  is  through  them  that  she  Is  attempt- 
ing to  realize  her  goal  of  world  victory 

In  her  attitude  toward  noncommitted  na- 
tions, China  Is  aware  of  the  Leninist  princi- 
ple that  to  deny  the  West  its  colonies,  mar- 
kets and  supports  is  to  force  its  downfall.* 
In  her  attempt  to  bring  this  about,  China  has 
made  It  her  policy  to  cultivate  good  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Her  measure  In  this  field  has 
been  to  Identify  herself  with  the  emerging 
nations  In  their  struggle  for  national  sell- 
expression.  As  Lenin  has  said.  "The  Com- 
munist parties  of  all  countries  must  render 
direct  aid  to  the  revolutionary  movements 
In  dependent  territories  and  colonies."  " 

South  and  southeast  Asia  was  the  first 
battleground  of  Communist  China  beyond 
her  borders.  In  1954  Red  China  was  viewed 
In  Asia  as  a  bold,  ruthless  nation  that  would 
stop  at  nothing  In  her  drive  for  power.  Her 
recent  actions  In  Korea  and  Indochina  con- 
firmed this  attitude.    To  help  destroy  China's 


» "The  Face  of  Communism."  editorial, 
Japan  Times,  May  27.  1960. 

^  Interview  with  Kazushige  Hlrazawa, 
editor.  Japan  Times,  on  Feb  24,  1961. 

-•'  Edgar  Snow.  Look  magazine.  "A  Report 
From  Red  China,"  Jan.  31,  1961, 


-' 3hlh-Chleh  Chleh-shlh,  "The  Straits  of 
Taiwan  Today,"  Oct.  20,  1959. 

-'*  Kazushige  Hlrjizawa,  Japan  Times,  Feb. 
24,  1961. 

»^  Newsweek.  Jan,  27.  19«0, 

=»  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mar    7,  1961. 

a»  Claude  Buss,  "The  Far  East,"  p.  551. 

»  "Hung   Ch'l,"  Apr.    15,  1960. 

^1  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  "Current  History," 
December  1959. 


*:  Manchester  Guardian,  Sept.  1,  1960. 

»•  Chen.  op.  clt.,p.426. 

»'  The  term  "noncommitted"  In  relation  to 
the  nations  under  discussion  may  be  a  mis- 
nomer, since  every  nation  Is  committed  to 
something,  even  If  no  more  than  to  the  deci- 
sion of  nonlnvolvement.  However,  this  Is 
the  most  convenient  way  to  designate  the 
nations  who  have  not  allied  themselves  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  power  blocs. 

»Jack  Brlmmal,  "Communism  in  South- 
east Asia,"  p.  393. 

~  Nikolai  Lenin,  -Collected  Works,"  voL 
51,  p.  128. 
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unfavorable  Image,  Foreign  Minister  Chou 
En-lal  announced  with  Indian  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nehru  the  formulation  In  1955  of  the 
five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  r 
Jointly  sponsored  by  Nehru  and  Chou.  peace- 
ful coexistence  was  accepted  by  the  29  na- 
tions at  the  Bandung  Conference,  and  China 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  nation  that 
e.-imeetly  wanted  peace  and  Asian  coopera- 
tion," Since  Bandung  this  Image  has  been 
tarnished  by  the  repercussions  of  such  Com- 
munist actions  as  those  In  Hungary  and 
Tibet,  The  most  recent  Chinese  action, ..the 
occupation  of  a  large  Indian  border  area, 
shocked  Nehru  and  has  done  much  to  draw 
India  and  China  further  apart  *• 

China  has  been  attempting  to  patch  up 
her  conflicts  with  her  Immediate  neighbors, 
as  evidenced  by  the  recent  sluing  of  the 
Slno-Burmese  Boundary  Treaty,  She  may 
well  fear  that  any  further  aggressive  actions 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  her  image. 
In  the  light  of  China's  worsening  relations 
with  India,  there  are  Indications  that  China's 
policy  Is  shifting  away  from  Its  Asian  em- 
phasis, and  that  she  intends  to  concentrate 
more  fully  on  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
In  any  case,  it  has  been  Russia  which  has 
taken  on  the  support  of  Capt,  Kong  Le's 
forces  In  Laos,  and  China's  lack  of  action 
raises  6p>eculation  that  some  Slno-Sovlet 
deal  may  have  been  made.  Possibly  China. 
In  the  Interests  of  world  conununlsm.  Is  go- 
ing to  let  Russia  do  the  work  In  Asia  for  the 
Immediate  future.** 

The  Chinese  may  or  may  not  be  with- 
drawing from  Asia,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  about  their  expansion  Into  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  An  area  where  life 
expectancy  Is  not  much  over  30  years  and 
where  Illiteracy  runs  as  high  as  80  percent. 
Latin  America's  position  In  the  Western 
alliance  Is  Insecure.  Yet  not  only  Latin 
America's  political  friendship  but  also  her 
raw  material  wealth  and  market  potential 
are  essential  to  the  West  "  China  Is  making 
a  most  determined  effort  to  undermine 
American  prestige  and  power  In  the  area. 
In  the  words  of  the  Pelplng  publication  Kuo- 
chi  Wen-tT  Ten-chin.  'Latin  America,  which 
America  looks  upon  as  Its  own  'backyard', 
has  become  the  very  forefront  of  the^  opposi- 
tion to  American  Imperialism."**  The 
Chinese  have  already  set  up  two  training 
centers  in  Pleplng  to  prepare  Communists 
to  take  over  South  America.  Twenty 
Spanish  language  broadcasts  weekly  are 
directed  to  South  America  by  Chinese  trans- 
mitters, Pelplng  has  directly  supported  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba  with  food  and  tech- 
nical advice.  Through  Cuba  she  Is  helping 
to  stir  up  revolt  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere" 

The  Chinese  activity  in  Cuba  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  way  Pelplng  operates  in 
countries  whose  relations  with  Western  na- 
tions are  already  strained  When  the  Cuban 
leaders    t>egan    to   attack   the   United   States 


"  (I)  Mutual  respect  for  each  other's  ter- 
ritorial lutegTlly  and  sovereignty;  (2)  non- 
aggression;  (3)  noninterference  In  each  oth- 
er's internal  affairs;  (4)  equality  of  status 
and  undertaking  of  mutual  beneficial  tasks  : 
<5)  peaceful  coexistence  of  countries  with 
different  systems. 

*  Ross  N.  Berkes.  "India  and  the  Commu- 
nist World."    "Current  History."  March  1959, 

"  Nehru  is  reported  to  have  said  ( New  Delhi 
Times,  March  I960),  "The  spirit  of  Bandung 
is  dead." 

♦^  One  who  thinks  so  is  William  Klausner. 
an  Asia  foundation  field  agent  in  Laos  and 
Thailand,  who  gave  this  opinion  in  a  per- 
sonal interrlew,  Feb.  4,  1961. 

"  James  Warb\u-g.  "The  West  in  CriaU." 
p  39 

"Kuo-chl  Wen-fl  Ten-chin.  July  13,  1960. 

•Lester  Velle.  "Chinese  Red  Star  Over 
Latin  America,"  Reader's  EMgeet,  March  1961. 


and  were  met  with  trade  restriction,  the 
Chinese  Government  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  $60  minion  loan  and  promised  to  buy 
500.000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  Grateful  for 
this  aid.  Cuban  Finance  Minister  Che 
Guevara  paid  a  visit  to  Pelplng,  where  he 
pledged  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  desires 
for  international  peace**  As  a  result  of 
her  relations  with  Cuba.  China  gained  a  base 
in  Latin  America.  The  People's  Dally  noted 
the  advantages  of  this  and  held  out  Cuba  as 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  continent : 

"The  significance  and  influence  of  the 
victory,  consolidation,  and  development  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  that  country.  Throughout  Latin 
America,  revolutionary  China  has  become  a 
glittering  banner.  By  their  own  struggle,  the 
Cuban  people  have  set  an  example  showing 
that  a  country  which  lies  nearest  to  the 
United  States  and  under  Its  strictest  control 
Is  able  to  win  \ictory  In  national  liberation 
struggle." 

It  is  China's  intention  to  build  more 
Cubas  all  over  Latin  America  and  thus  de- 
prive the  United  States  of  her  traditional 
markets  and  Influence  In  that  area. 

Africa  has  been  another  target  of  Red 
Chinese  friendly  penetration  and  It  Is  here 
that  the  Chinese  emphasize  that  they  are 
not  a  Caucasian  race.**  Red  China  has  con- 
tinually expressed  her  identification  with  the 
African  struggle  for  Independence  as  Red 
Flag,  the  biweekly  publication  of  the  cen- 
tral  committee,   states: 

"The  Chinese  people,  who  have  liberated 
themselves  from  imperialist  oppression,  are 
following  with  great  Interest  and  active  sup- 
port the  Independence  struggle  of  the  Afri- 
can peoples.  We  consider  it  our  noble  Inter- 
national obligation  to  extend  support  to  the 
liberation  struggles  of  all  oppressed  nations. 
We  regard  each  of  the  struggles  for  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  waged  by  the  African 
peoples  and  each  of  their  %'lctories  as  of  our 
own.  The  Chinese  people  stand  firmly  on 
the  side  of  the  African  people.  'Imperialists 
get  out  of  Africa!  Africa  must  be  free'  " 
(Mar,    15.    1950). 

Already  Chinese  Influence  In  Africa  is  mak- 
ing Itself  felt.  Radio  Pelplng  beams  10  hours 
of  programing  dally  to  Africa,  as  compeared 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  31  hours  a  week.  Of 
the  800  foreign  groups  that  visited  Pelplng  in 
1959,  270  were  African.**  In  Somalia.  China 
has  Identified  herself  with  the  movement  to 
unite  the  630.000  Somalls  living  In  neighbor- 
ing British-controlled  Kenya  and  French 
Somallland.  In  addition,  she  has  Indicated 
a  willingness  to  supply  this  Moslem  country 
with  Chinese  Moslem  teachers."  It  is 
Guinea,  though,  where  Chinese  Influence 
has  been  most  striking.  Mao  must  have  In- 
deed been  pleased  when  Sekou  Toure  said 
In  Pelplng  last  May: 

"We  can  asstire  you  that  all  that  is  said 
by  our  common  enemies  can  only  galvanize 
the  friendship  and  solidarity  that  already 
exists  between  the  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia  in  general,  and  in  particxilar,  the  great 
Chinese  jjeople."  *• 

China  places  her  greatest  challenge  to  the 
West  In  the  noncommitted  nations.  Her 
object  at  present  Is  to  have  them  feel  as  do 
Guinea  and  Cuba  that  China  Is  a  valuable 
friend  and  ally.  Those  nations  that  lean 
toward  the  West  are  the  objects  of  Chinese 
attempts  at  neutralization,  and  the  Chinese 
purjxjse  is  to  eventually  aline  thenr  with  the 
Communist  front.     When  that  happens,  the 


*•  Dennis  Warner,  "China  Keeps  the  Pres- 
sure Up,"  the  Reporter,  Jan,  5,  1961,  p.  31. 

"Frlta  Schalter.  "Pelplng's  Growing  Influ- 
ence In  Africa  "  Neue  Zurlcher  Zeltung,  In 
Swiss  Review  of  World  Affairs,  August  1960. 

<■  Schalter,  op.  cit. 

*'  Robert  Counts,  "Chinese  Footprints  In 
Somalia,"  the  Reporter,  Feb,  2.  1961. 

••  New  China  News  Agency,  Sept.  16,  1960. 


Chinese  feel  that  the  West  will  collapse 
from  lack  of  support,  and  communism  will 
have  achieved  her  rightful  place  In  the 
center  of  the  world. 

CHAPTEE       m.    IMPLEMENTATION       OF       CHINESE 
FOaUCN    POLJCT 

Through  military  force 
Hiving  discussed  the  basis  of  Chinese  for- 
eign policy,  let  us  now  consider  the  methods 
which  China  used  to  accomplish  her  objec- 
tives. The  tools  on  which  she  relies  In  her 
power  drive  Include  military  force,  political 
infiltration,  economic  warfare,  and  propa- 
ganda. 

As  has  been  stated  military  force  plays  an 
important  role  In  Marxist -Maoist  doctrine. 
The  armed  forces  are  used  to  support  the 
political  goals  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
P,.rty  as  we  Jiftve  seen  In  Korea  in  1950  and, 
m<i-e  recent  ly!l1f  border  conflicts  with  Tibet 
afpQ  India.  The  Chinese  armed  forces  haTe 
l^en  modernized  and  reorganized  so  that 
they  are  today  stronger  than  the  combined 
military  forces  of  all  the  non-Communist 
nations  In  the  F.ir  East.  The  people's  libera- 
tion army  nunibere  approximately  2.500.000 
men;  the  air  force  has  3.000  modern  planes; 
and  the  navy  Is  equipped  with  20  modern 
submarines."  These  standing  forces  are 
backed  up  by  the  mass  of  China  s  popula- 
tion, organized  Into  a  150  million  man  militia 
which,  according  to  Chinese  Marshal  Ho 
Lang,  will  "drown"  any  invader*  =*  Even 
when  not  tised  for  violence,  these  forces  con- 
s'Itute  a  p>owerftil  threat  to  China's  neigh- 
bors, who  well  know  that  the  Pelplng  gov- 
ernment can  quickly  back  up  Its  demands 
by  a  show  of  strength.  For  example,  after 
the  Tibet  border  Incident  Afghanistan  and 
Nepal  were  quick  to  sign  nonaggresslon  pacts 
with  the  Chinese  Government,^^ 

China's  greatest  military  ambition  Is  to 
become  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club  and 
It  Is  known  ^jhat  there  has  been  research 
with  nuclear  reactors  for  some  years.  To 
what  extent  the  Soviet  Union  Is  supplying 
nuclear  Information  to  China  must  remain 
a  matter  for  speculation,  and  there  are  obvi- 
ous reasons  why  the  Soviet  Union  wovUd  not 
want  to  share  all  her  nuclear  research. 
However.  It  is  generally  expected  that  there 
will  be  an  atomic  explosion  In  China  before 
the  end  of  1961."  While  detonation  of  a 
crude  device  will  not  make  her  an  equal  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
atomic  striking  power,  such  an  event  would 
have  a  great  shock  effect  throughout  the 
world,  and  would  Incrcsise  China's  military 
threat  to  the  non-Communist  nations.  With 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  striking  force, 
China  can  be  expected  to  emb.irk  on  an  even 
bolder  policy  toward  limited  wars  In  non- 
committed  areas,  when  the  soft  approach 
will  not  bring  the  desired  results. 

Through  political  means 

On  the  political  front  we  see  Chinese  ac- 
tivity on  the  international  level  through  par- 
ticipation In  conferences  and  negotiations 
of  treaties,  and  on  the  national  level,  through 
political  Infiltration  Into  the  largest  country. 

The  Bandung  Conference  of  1955  Is  a  good 
example  of  an  all-out  effort  by  Red  China 
to  accomplish  her  foreign  policy  alms  on  the 
international  level. 

Chou  En-lal,  Red  China's  spokesman  at 
tlie  Conference,  was  eloquent  in  emphasizing 
China's  solidarity  with  Afro-Asian  aspira- 
tions, and  made  a  great  point  of  stressing 
China's  readiness  for  international  coopera- 
tion. Nehru,  the  leader  of  tiie  neutralist 
nations  at  Bandung,  wac  obviously  impressed 


*»  This  figure  was  quoted  by  Red  Chinese 
Defense  Minister  Liu  Piao.  Feb.  18.  1960. 
Newsweek  magazine,  June  27,  1960,  put  tlie 
military   figure   at   2,600.000. 

» AJla  Kelzal  Junpo,  Tokyo,  May  20,  1960. 

<"  NCNA,  Mar.  25,  1960. 

"U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Jan.  11,  1960. 
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with  Choti's  delhonstration  of  good  will  and 
delivered  the  full  support  of  the  Afro-Asian 
neutralist  natlona  at  the  Conference  ^  ThU 
appears  as  a  perfect  example  of  one  manner 
of  China's  approach  toward  noncommitted 
nations. 

In  the  political  Infiltration  of  a  target  na- 
tion, local  Communist  or  fellow-traveling 
organisations  are  used  Where  the  local 
Communist  Party  Is  too  weak  or  nonexistent 
a  united  front  is  formed  with  any  anti- 
Western  organization  with  the  aim  of  taking 
over  control." 

This  very  tactic  was  used  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  gain  control  of  China  her- 
self =*  and  Is  now  used  extensively  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America 

Pelplngs  activities  in  Chile  are  a  good 
example  of  the  Communist  Chinese  use  of  In- 
filtration. The  method  here  has  been  to 
gain  Influence  at  the  University  of  Chile  and 
in  various  cultural  activities  such  as  theater 
and  ballet.  By  being  active  in  such  organi- 
zations the  Chinese  Communists  and  their 
local  counterparts  have  been  able  to  form 
a  common  front  with  the  pro-Western  but 
cultured  Intellectuals  The  press,  too.  Is  an 
Important  object  of  Communist  Chinese  per- 
suasion and  the  largest  Chilean  afternoon 
newspaper  has  been  the  chief  antl-Amerlcan 
agitator  In  Chilean  politics  the  Commu- 
nists have  formed  a  united  front  with  the 
Socialists.  The  results  of  this  policy  can 
be  seen  in  the  Chilean  elections  of  March  6, 
1961.  where  the  Communist-Socialist  alliance 
came  within  15  seats  of  unseating  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  legislature.'"  Other  examples 
are  Indonesia,  where  the  Chinese-supported 
Communists  stand  behind  Sukarne.'"  and  In 
Japan  where  they  make  common  cause  with 
the  Socialist  party." 

In  nations  where  the  government  does 
not  hold  firm  control  and  Is  internally 
harassed  by  rebel  forces.  Red  China  at- 
tempts to  speed  up  the  process  of  revolution 
by  giving  support  to  the  rebels.  This  was 
the  case  with  Ho  Chl-Minh  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  at  the  present  time  rebel  forces  in 
the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and  South  Vietnam, 
are  receiving  logistical  support  from  Red 
China.'-"  South  Vietnam,  as  a  demonstration, 
has  an  unsteady  government  and  a  large, 
Chinese-supplied  army  of  rebels.  These 
forces  have  made  travel  unsafe  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  kill  800  people  each 
month  So  far,  the  central  government  has 
been  unable  to  stop  the  rebels,  which  has 
caused  it  to  lose  prestige  in  South  Vietnam 
and  abroad  *' 

Through  economic  warfare 
Red  China  has  become  a  major  trading 
nation,  and  even  the  Taiwan  Government 
adnrtltfi  that  she  represents  a  tempting 
market.  ■  The  Chine.se  Communists  are 
using   trade   as    a    tool    to   win    friends   and 


^  Ross  N  Berkes,  "India  and  the  Com- 
munist World,  "  Current  History,  March  1959. 

•■'  Hung  Chi.  Sept   15.  1960. 

"  Previous  to  and  during  World  War  II,  the 
Communists  coop>erated  with  the  Kuomln- 
tang  against  Japan.  They  were  thus  en- 
abled to  gain  control  of  large  areas  and  re- 
ceived regular  army  equipment.  After  the 
war  they  were  able  to  expand  the  areas  under 
their  control  and  eventually  overthrow  the 
Nationallft  regime,  using  the  weapons  and 
popular  support  they  gained  against  the  Jap- 
anese 

•"  Ibid  .  Lester  Velie.  op.  clt. 
■  Wlllard  A   Hanna.  "Three  Men  and  Three 
Revolutions,"  the  Reporter.  Feb.  16,  1961. 

"Shlh-Chleh  ChJh-shelh,  July  5.  1960. 

•Ibid 

■»  Stanley  Karnow,  "Diem  Defeats  His  Own 
Best  Troops,"  the  Reporter,  Jan.  19,  1961,  p. 
25 

"'  Chinese  Communists'  Trade  Offensive, 
Taip«i.  1959. 


gain    Influence    with   some   nations,    and    to 
divide  and  hurt  others. 

The  need  for  finished  goods  has  Impelled 
China  to  offer  trade  agreements  to  the 
Western  nations  which  have  given  them 
diplomatic  recognition.  China  has  such 
agreements  with  most  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries and  Britain,  In  particular,  represents 
an  Important  market  for  them.^-  The  ac- 
ceptance of  such  trade  agreements  by  some 
Western  nations  and  not  by  others  Is  having 
a  divisive  effect  on  the  Western  alliance, 
from  which  China  profits. 

In  line  with  her  foreign  policy  objectives, 
China  has  been  promoting  trade  agreements 
with  noncommitted  nations,  even  when  they 
are  not  to  her  beneflt."*  In  the  case  of 
Britain.  Japan,  France,  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean NATO  countries,  trade  has  been  offered 
as  a  benefit  resulting  from  recognition.*' 

Despite  a  recent  agricultural  crisis  at  home 
and  a  subsequent  measure  to  cvit  the  rice 
ration  by  28  percent.^  she  has  been  fulfilling 
her  treaty  obligations  of  rice  exports  to 
Ceylon. •» 

In  China's  attempt  to  harm  the  economics 
of  the  Western  bloc,  she  has  been  engaging  in 
a  determined  campaign  of  price  cutting. 
The  Nationalist  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  this  eco- 
nomic warfare  According  to  a  Free  China 
and  Asia  report,  Japanese  textile  exports  to 
Southeast  Asia  were  halved  In  1958  from  their 
previous  peak  and  Indian  textile  exports 
were  down  60  percent.  At  the  same  time 
British  trade  with  this  area  declined  and 
Hong  Kong  suffered  from  a  serious  trade 
Imbalance.  In  their  economic  offensive,  the 
Chinese  have  made  extensive  use  of  local 
middlemen,  giving  them  sometimes  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  price  of  the  goods 
as  a  commission.*^  This  dumping  gives  the 
Pelping  Government  a  large  source  of  foreign 
exchange,  which  It  then  spends  with  Russia 
and  the  Western  coimtries  to  build  up 
Chinese  Industries  and  purchase  finished 
goods  The  ruthlessness  of  this  policy  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  this  dumping 
occurs  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  heavy  pro- 
gram of  rationing  In  China."* 

Through  propaganda 
Propaganda,  the  last  of  the  tools  used  by 
the  Communist  Chinese  in  accomplishing 
their  aims.  Is  closely  related  to  the  political 
and  economic  tools.  According  to  Mao.  "any 
person  engaged  In  talking  to  another  person 
is  engaged  In  propaganda.""*  The  general 
purpose  of  all  propaganda  Is  to  create  a  favor- 
able opinion,  at  home  and  abroad,  toward 
the  Conamunlst  regime  and  Pelping.  For  the 
attainment  of  this  goal  China  has  created 
the  Image  of  a  "people's  diplomacy"  This  is 
the  practice  of  relating  all  activities  to  the 
"desires"  of  the  Chinese  people  and  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  This  Image  is  stimu- 
lated by  transferring  the  Western  countries 
from  being  the  foe  of  communism  to  being 
the  foe  of  the  people. 

All  media  of  communication.  Including 
radio,  press,  pamphlets,  books  and  films  are 
used  to  carry  Red  China's  message.  In 
number  and  Intensity  of  broadcasts  to  Asia 
and  Africa,  Red  China  tops  even  the  Soviet 
Union.  Twenty-hour-long  brotidcasts  are 
beamed  weekly  to  Latin  America,  and  10 
hours  of  broadcasts  from  China  are  heard 
in    Africa    every    day.     Communist    Chinese 


books  and  pamphleU  are  now  sold  In  South 
America,  and  booksellers  are  offered  sub- 
stantial Incentives  to  sell  Chinese  litera- 
ture.'" The  Chinese  press  is  an  lmpx)rtant 
disseminator  of  Commvmlst  propaganda, 
both  for  Internal  and  external  consumption. 
An  Increasing  number  of  Red  Chinese  films 
are  being  presented  at  home  and  abroad. 

Closely  tied  to  the  propaganda  activities  Is 
an  extensive  program  of  cultural  exchange. 
In  this  manner  Red  China  offers  other  coun- 
tries contact  with  the  exported  version  of 
the  arts  and  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  Chinese  culliu-al  exchange  pro- 
grram  emphasizes  the  friendliness  and  open- 
ness of  the  Chinese  in  order  to  make  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  seem  a  fiction.  The  Idea  is 
not  to  sell  communism  through  cultural  ex- 
change, but  to  Impress  foreign  countries  with 
the  vitality  of  Chinese  artistic  expression  and 
so  Indirectly  place  Pelping  In  a  favorable 
light. 

In  the  attempt  to  Isolate  the  West  and 
gain  the  support  of  the  neutralist  nations. 
Red  China  needs  and  uses  all  the  tools  at  her 
disposal.  Military  force,  politics,  subversion, 
economic  warfare  and,  finally,  propaganda, 
all  play  their  role,  as  determined  by  Pelping. 
Conclusion 
This  study  has  attempted  to  Indicate  the 
tremendous  Impact  which  Communist  China 
is  making  on  world  affairs  and  to  describe 
the  remarkable  flexibility  of  her  foreign 
policy.  Today  It  appears  that  Communist 
China  is  making  her  strongest  efforts  In  the 
uncommitted  areas  of  the  world,  bringing 
Into  play  all  the  tools  of  foreign  policy  which 
have  been  discussed.  We  have  demoristrated 
that  not  only  will  China  hold  out  friendship 
and  trade  when  It  Is  to  her  advantage,  but 
that  she  will  also  foment  revolution  and 
engage  in  limited  wars  when  violence  serves 
her  ends. 

If  the  current  trend  continues,  China  will 
become  increasingly  independent  from  the 
Soviet  Union  However,  It  Is  wishful  think- 
ing to  suppose  that  the  partnership  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  break  up  as  a  result  of 
China's  Increase  In  strength.  Communist 
world  strategy  Is  highly  pragmatic.  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  everything  to 
lose  from  breaking  apart,  and  everything  to 
gain  from  continuing  alliance. 

There  Is  no  indication  of  any  Improvement 
In  China's  relations  with  the  W  item  bloc. 
Her  attitude  toward  the  Uniicd  States.  In 
particular,  continues  to  be  militant  and  un- 
bending. Diplomatic  recognition  and  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  would  not  neces- 
sarily change  this  attitude. 

Of  special  significance  Is  China's  probable 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  threat 
of  nuclear  war,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  will 
provide  a  shield  for  China's  actions  In  the 
noncommitted  areas  As  China  Increases  in 
strength,  and  there  is  every  Indication  that 
she  will,  we  can  expect  her  to  become  even 
bolder,  to  Increase  her  harassment  of  the 
West,  and  to  Intensify  her  campaign  to  ex- 
pand her  Influence  throughout  the  world 

To  Indicate  what  the  United  States  should 
do,  what  our  foreign  policy  should  be  to 
meet  this  threat  to  the  survival  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions,  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study.  However,  the  first  step  toward 
Intelligent  action  is  an  awareness  of  the 
problem.  We  trust  that  this  study  has  con- 
tributed to  this  end. 


•'Chen,  op.cit.,  p.  451. 

"  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  27,  1961. 

•"  Chinese  Communists'  Trade  Offensive. 
Taipei,  1969. 

«  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mar.  5.  1961. 

*"  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal.  Jan.  27,  1961. 

^  Free  China  and  Asia.  June  1959. 

•Albert  Ravenholt,  "Red  China's  Food 
Crisis,  "  AUPS  report,  January  1961. 

••  Peter  Tang,  "Communist  China  Today," 
p  358. 


COST  OF  ENGINEERING  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Madam  President.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Hueston  M 
Smith,  president.  Consulting  Engineers 
Council.    Springfield.    111.,   with    an    at- 


■•  Ibid  .  Lester  Velle,  op.  cJt. 
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tached  editorial  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Consulting  Engineers  CotrNcn.. 

Springfield.  III..  April  6.  J9€l. 

Hon.    EVEBETT    M     DiaKSEN. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

DBAS  Senator  Dirksen:  Engineers  In  pri- 
vate practice  are  quite  concerned  over  the 
misconceptions  apparent  in  the  discussions 
about  the  cost  of  engineering  done  on  public 
works  projects  Comment*  contained  In  the 
attached  editorial  clearly  emphasize  the 
fundamental  lack  of  understanding  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  Therefore,  we  be- 
lieve it  Important  for  our  U.8  Congressmen 
to  recognize  that  fact  and  thus  avoid  conse- 
quent pitfalls  In  all  legislative  programs. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  matter  of  engi- 
neering costs  on  public  works  projects.  Im- 
portant steps  must  first  be  taken.  We  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  proper  cost  accounting  system 
in  Government  agencies  before  a  sensible 
comparison  can  be  made  between  the  actual 
costs  of  engineering  done  by  Government 
forces  and  the  amounts  paid  to  consulting 
engineers  for  work  done  on  Government  proj- 
ects. Further,  we  believe  that  such  cost 
accounting  must  be  established  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

We    wUl    sup|x>rt    any    of    your    programs 
which  Include  a  comprehension  of  the  vital 
role    played    by    private    enterprise    In    our 
economic  system. 
Cordially. 

Hueston  M  Smith, 

Presidi^nt 


From    the    EDiroa's    TRANQtm.    Towkr — The 
Johnson  Theort  of  Proitt 

A.  E  Johnson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, at  the  39tb  annual  conference  of  his 
organization,  sale.  "I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand how  the  consultant  can  perform  the 
services  cheaper  than  the  State  If  he  fiir- 
nlshes  the  same  level  of  service,  since  he 
must  add  promotion  and  profit  Items  In  his 
costs." 

Mr.  Johnson's  position  Is  one  so  rarely 
taken  In  public  these  days,  and  he  has  left 
himself  so  wide  open  from  so  many  direc- 
tions, that  we  hesitate  to  attack — not  from 
want  of  arguments  but  from  indecision  as  to 
which  to  use  flrtt.  Actually,  Mr.  Johnson 
sounds  more  like  something  out  of  an  1890 
Fabian  Socialist  tract,  except  that  he  seems 
so  truly  Innocent;  that  we  are  Inclined  to 
believe  he  was  not  merely  Intoning  a  trite 
phrase  but  reallj  meant  It  when  he  said. 
"I  am  unable  to  i;nderstand   •    •    •." 

We  do  not  have  the  space,  nor  Is  this  the 
place,  to  lecture  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  economic  system  that  Is 
called  capitalism  and  Is  based  on  private 
ownership.  comi>etition.  profit,  and  promo- 
tion. It  should  be  enough  to  suggest  to  him 
that  the  best  baz  gains  he  gets  are  the  re- 
sult of  low  prices  brought  about  by  com- 
petition and  the  )Droflt  motive — and  the  big 
sales  at  which  he  makes  his  best  buys  would 
be  Impossible  If  they  were  not  promoted 
through  advertising.  It  Is  the  desire  to  make 
a  profit  and  the  use  of  wise  promotion  that 
combine  to  reduce  prices. 

But  If  ours  Is  not  the  task  of  educating 
A  E.  Johnson.  It  Is  our  Job  to  warn  State 
highway  officials,  consulting  engineers,  con- 
tractors, suppliers,  and  manufacturers — In 
short,  all  those  f;roups  represented  In  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association— that 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  has  as  its  executive  secretary  a  man 
who  frankly  statos   that  he  cannot   under- 


stand how  private  enterprise  can  do  a  Job 
less  exF>ensively  than  the  State,  since  a 
private  businessman  "must  add  promotion 
and  profit  Items  In  his  costs  " 

If  this  applies  to  the  engineer  In  private 
practice,  surely  it  must  apply  many  times 
ov^r  to  the  contractors,  the  materials  sup- 
pliers, and  the  manufacturers,  for  they,  as 
pure  private  enterprises,  depend  solely  up>on 
profit  for  their  existence  and  upon  promo- 
tion for  their  sales.  They  must  be  much 
more  guilty  In  Mr.  Johnson's  eyes  than  the 
consulting  engineer,  who  Is  forbidden  by  his 
code  o*  ethics  to  advertise  and  limited  In 
his  profit  by  fee  schedules  established  by 
State  highway  engineers  and  other  clients. 

It  Is  the  contractors  who  are  In  the  most 
Immediate  danger.  Already  some  States  are 
taking  on  construction  here  and  there,  and 
if  Mr.  Johnson's  economic  theories  are  fol- 
lowed, all  construction  will  be  done  by  the 
Stat«  using  State-owned  equipment  and 
State  construction  workers.  As  Mr.  John- 
son says,  this  would  be  less  expensive,  for 
there  would  be  no  profit  and  no  promotion 
costs. 

The  same  applies  to  the  manufacturers 
and  stjppliers.  If  Johnson  Is  right,  the 
States  also  should  handle  the  supply  of 
materials  and  the  manufacture  of  construc- 
tion equipment  of  all  types,  thereby  elim- 
inating profit  and  promotion  costs.  This 
logically  must  be  caiTied  right  back  to  the 
cement  kilns,  the  steel  mills,  the  rubber 
plants,  the  mines,  and  the  farms,  for  all  that 
profit  and  promotion  ought  to  be  eliminated, 
right  back  to  the  very  source  of  the  raw 
material.  If  the  State  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  the  profit  and  promotion  In  an  engineer- 
ing fee.  It  surely  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
many  times  greater  profit  and  promotion 
costs  that  must,  according  to  the  Johnson 
theory,  be  Included  In  material,  equipment,. 
and  construction  prices. 

Unless  Mr.  Johnson  looks  upon  engineer- 
ing as  a  separate  and  uniquely  evil  aspect 
of  the  capitalistic  economy,  he  must  apply 
his  economic  beliefs  to  all  private  enterprise 
and  call  for  the  elimination  of  all  profit  and 
promotion.  This  would  end  private  owner- 
ship— it  would  substitute  "the  State." 


TOPEKA  HIGH  SCHOOL  S  BELLAMY 
FLAG  AWARD 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Madam  President, 
on  October  13  next,  there  will  be'  honored 
in  the  capital  city  of  Kansas.  Topeka. 
the  famous  ToF)eka  High  School,  which 
will  receive  the  coveted  Bellamy  Flag 
Award. 

The  criteria  for  selection  of  the  win- 
ning school  include  the  curriculum  of- 
fered, the  school's  participation  in  com- 
munity activities,  its  adequacy  in  meeting 
community  needs  both  for  students  who 
go  on  to  college  and  those  who  do  not. 
effectiveness  in  teaching  citizertship.  and 
cooperation  in  working  with  local  gov- 
ernmental units  and  community  services. 

The  Bellamy  Award,  honoring  the 
memoi-y  of  Francis  Bellamy,  who  created 
the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  is  a  meaningful  gesture  of 
which  every  Kansan  should  be  proud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Topeka  State  Journal  un- 
der date  of  May  20.  1960.  be  included 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Topeka  High's  Bellamy  Flag 

Top>eka  High  School's  designation  as  recip- 
ient  of   the    20th    annual    national    Bellamy 


Award   Is   a   proud  mark   of   distinction  for 
the  school,  our  city,  and  the  State  of  Kansas. 

When  a  new  50-star  American  flag  is 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  schools  flagpole 
next  fall.  Topeka  High  will  become  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  exclusive  award  groups 
In  the  Nation.  No  more  than  one  high  school 
In  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
can  be  so  recognized  during  lifetime  of  the 
State. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  the  winning  school 
Include  the  curriculum  offered,  the  school's 
participation  In  community  activities,  its 
adequacy  in  meeting  community  needs  both 
for  students  who  go  on  to  college  and  those 
who  do  not,  effectiveness  In  teaching  citizen- 
ship, and  cooperation  In  working  with  local 
governmental  units  and  community  services. 

In  all  these  areas.  Topeka  High  ranks  well 
up  the  ladder,  as  most  Topekans  will  agree. 
The  Bellamy  Award,  honoring  the  memory 
of  Francis  Bellamy  who  created  the  'Pledge 
of  Allegiance"  to  the  American  fiag.  Is  a 
meaningful  gesture  of  which  every  Kansan 
should  be  proud.  Topeka  High  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  Bellamy's  vision  that 
school's  should  function  as  training  Institu- 
tions for  good  citizenship. 

Every  youngster  who  repeats  the  vow,  "I 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  •  •  •,"  increases  his 
stature  as  a  citizen  of  this  country.  Because 
of  Bellamy  and  his  Inspiring  pledge,  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  throughout  their  school 
lives  have  a  constant  reminder  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Nation  was  founded. 

The  spirit  of  education  that  transcends 
the  borders  of  the  50  States  Is  evident  In 
the  ritual  of  all  Bellamy  Award  schools  tak- 
ing part  in  each  new  award  In  keeping  with 
this  traditieh.  Topeka  High  Principal  E.  B 
Weaver.  Mrs  .Veaver,  and  two  of  the  school's 
staff  members  will  go  to  Augusta.  Maine,  this 
week  to  participate  In  the  19th  Bellamy 
A'vard  to  that  city's  Cony  High  School. 

Weaver's  talk  on  "Our  City.  Our  State, 
and  Our  School"  will  help  acquaint  our  sis- 
ter State  of  Maine  with  Kansans'  viewpoints 
on  today's  role  of  education. 

Then  next  year,  on  October  13,  representa- 
tives of  the  19  previous  Bellamy  Award  win- 
ners will  come  to  Topeka  to  make  formal 
the  distinction  that  adds  Topeka  High  to 
the  Illustrious  list.  It  will  be  a  signiflcant 
day  in  the  history  of  our  91 -year-old  high 
school. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME   REORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  Sunday,  April  2,  contained  a  report  by 
Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  propose  a  major  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  This  is  in  line  with  recom- 
mendations of  Dean  James  M.  Landis. 
special  assistant  to  the  President. 

Last  December  there  was  released  the 
so-called  Landis  report,  in  which  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  concerning 
the  regulatory  agencies  of  Government 
were  incorporated.  In  that  report  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board   and   the   report  in   part   stated: 

The  Federal  Maritime  Board,  for  example, 
raised  different  organizational  problems,  due 
to  the  executive  responsibilities  It  possesses 
and  the  existence  of  a  Marlti.me  Administra- 
tor responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
But  In  its  quasi-judicial  aspects  its  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  settled,  public  procedures 
and  standards  of  decisions  thus  resulting  in 
the  exercises  frequently  of  arbitrary  powers 
by  the  staff.  It  places  too  much  emphasis 
on  bureaucratic  details  to  the  disregard  of 
matters  of  large   public  Importance.     A  fog 
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of  «ecrecy  also  surrounds  many  acti.-ms  of 
the  board  and  no  articulate  standards  seem 
to  have  dCTeloped  with  respect  to  ex  parte 
presentations.  Bach  agency,  however,  re- 
quires separate  consideration  and  Individual 
remedial  action. 

The  announced  proF)Osal  to  reconsti- 
tute the  Maritime  Board  should  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  members  of  the  Board. 
There  is  evidence  of  record  that  this  has 
been  In  the  making  for  some  time.  More 
than  a  year  ago  another  article  by  Mr. 
Nossiter  appeared  In  the  Post  titled 
"Ship  Violations  Laid  to  Laxity'  of 
Bofwd."  In  this  report  attention  was 
given  to  "a  little  noticed  House  inves- 
tigation"—which  jolted  the  shipping 
lines.  The  report  charged  more  than 
300  possible  violations  of  various  Federal 
statutes.  A  major  portion  of  the  al- 
legations dealt  with  secret  'gentlemen's 
agreements"  between  competing  lines  to 
fix  rates. 

I  hope  action  is  contemplated  which 
should  in  some  measure,  at  least,  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  setup  of 
the  Board.  Mr.  Nossiter  states  it  is  pro- 
poeed  that  the  promotional  and  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  Board  be  separated. 
I  sincerely  hope  this  will  come  about. 
Such  action  is  long  overdue.  The  reor- 
ganization proposal  being  drafted  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "two  agency  solution." 
The  contention  may  be  made  that  we 
now  have  a  "two  agency'  setup  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration.  In  actuality, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  serves  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Administration  and 
the  Board  is  required  under  law  to  parti- 
cipate in  many  administrative  functions. 
The  line  between  the  Board  and  the 
Administration  is,  to  say  the  least,  vague 
and  confusing.  Thus,  too,  have  been 
some  of  the  workings  of  the  Board.  We 
have,  for  instance,  witnessed  and  en- 
dured new  general  rate  increases  being 
filed  before  final  decision  has  been 
reached  on  previous  rate  increases. 

As  I  have  noted  on  many  occasions 
since  serving  in  the  Congress  as  an 
elected  official  from  Alaska,  transporta- 
tion problems  have  consumed  much  of 
my  time  and  attention.  We  in  Alaska 
have  been  singularly  affected  with  re- 
spect to  ocean  shipping,  which  is  the 
means  by  which  most  goods  and  sup- 
plies reach  Alaska. 

We  have  been  in  the  unique  position 
of  playintj  a  vital  role,  along  with  Hawaii 
■  and  Puerto  Rico,  in  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  supported  by 
less  than  a  quarter  million  people  in 
Alaska,  and  comparatively  small  popu- 
lations in  the  other  places  named.  The 
citizens  of  these  areas  have  themselves 
had  to  foot  the  bill  to  a  degree  complete- 
ly out  of  proportion  by  having  to  pay  the 
constantly  increa.sing  freight  costs.  The 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  in  fixing  freight 
rates,  has  consistently  seen  fit  to  pass 
along  to  these  areas  the  increases  sought 
by  the  companies  engaged  in  offshore 
shipping. 

EHiring  the  past  several  months  I 
have,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 


Committee  investigating  problems  and 
policies  affecting  shipping  to  the  offshore 
domestic  areas  of  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Guam,  become  ver>-  concerned 
over  the  Imiitations  and  inadequacies  of 
the  regulatory  mechanism,  but  equally 
with  its  lack  of  leadership  and  initiative 
in  developing  and  promoting  sound  mari- 
time services  to  these  areas. 

Investigations  continued  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  by  the  House  Anti- 
Trust  Subcommittee  have  revealed  wide- 
spread violations  of  these  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  Tlie  general  situation 
with  respect  to  lack  of  enforcement  was 
also  commented  on  most  cogently  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Tulane  University 
L-aw  Review  by  Mr.  Warner  W.  Gardner, 
a  highly  reputable  maritime  attorney. 
In  tabulating  the  number  of  enforce- 
ment actions  which  have  been  handled 
in  the  44-year  period  from  1916  until 
1959,  it  found  only  127  cases  of  regulatory 
proceeding;;,  and  only  half  of  these  led 
to  any  sort  of  regulatoiT  order.  Regu- 
latory jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Board 
in  domestic  shipping  has  been  limited  to 
the  so-called  off-shore  domestic  trades 
since  1940,  In  that  period  only  42  cases 
of  regulatory  proceedings  have  come  be- 
fore the  Board  for  attention,  and  less 
than  a  dozen  of  these  have  involved 
basic  elements  of  economic  regulation, 
such  as  determination  of  rate  bases  of 
the  carriers  and  the  fixing  of  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  of  return. 

The  New  York  Times  of  last  Saturday, 
April  8,  raised  another  vitally  important 
point  with  respect  to  a  weakness  of  the 
present  Board,  Perhaps  carelessness  on 
the  part  ot  the  Doaid  might  be  a  better 
expression.  The  Times  reported  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  called  on 
the  Board  or  advised  the  Board  that  bet- 
ter bookkeeping  procedures  should  be 
adopted.  In  the  GAG  report  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  construction 
differential  subsidies  are  awarded  by  the 
Maritime  Board  to  put  American  ship- 
ping companies  on  a  par  with  foreign 
companies  ir  purchasmg  of  new  equip- 
ment. These  subsidies  enable  American 
companies  to  buy  their  vessels  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  price  which 
would  be  assessed  if  the  vessels  were  pur- 
chased in  foreign  countries,  where  con- 
struction costs  are  lower.  It  is  alleged 
there  has  been  inadequate  attention  paid 
in  examination  of  bid  details.  Likewise, 
it  is  stated  this  inattenton  to  bid  detail 
has  resulted  in  contracts  being  let  which 
have  been  disadvantageous  both  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  shipbuilder.  A  ship 
built  in  Germany,  for  instance,  would 
involve  lower  labor  costs,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  attention  should  be  given 
to  costs  which  in  a  degree  tend  to  offset 
this.  The  factor  of  delivery  and  related 
costs  tend  to  shorten  the  gap  between 
the  foreign-built  ship  and  one  built  in 
an  American  shipyard.  The  Board  itself 
has  agreed  its  arithmetic  was  faulty. 

In  summation,  we  face  a  situation  in 
which  our  Nation's  shipping  is  operated 
under  basic  statutes  both  in  the  foreign 
and  coastwise  and  Intercoastal  trades 
with  one  major  exception — economic 
regulation  of  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
transportation. 


It  is  apparent  to  ja^e  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  present  Board  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  have  continually 
been  made  secondary  to  what  seems  to 
be  regarded  by  the  Board  as  the  more 
urgent  job  of  developing  and  promoting 
the  merchant  marme.  Further,  what 
attention  ha.s  been  given  to  regulatory 
duties  has  been  spasmodic  and  of  a 
piecemeal  variety. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  in  shaping  the 
reorganization  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  strong  and  single -purpose  regulatory 
agency  is  kept  uppermost  in  mind. 
Every  step  necessary  must  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  primary  function  of  the 
regulatory  agency  l.^  carried  out. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


SPECIAL  TAX  RULES  FOR  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  New  Yorker  magazine  has  recently 
been  treating  its  readers  to  a  delightful 
series  of  articles  on  the  great  State  of 
Texas.  The  author  Is  Mr.  John  Baln- 
brldge,  and  the  second  of  these  articles, 
which  appeared  in  the  Issue  of  March  18, 
tells  the  exciting  story  of  the  oil  industry 
which  has  brought  so  much  fame  and 
fortune  to  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  excerpts  which  deal 
with  the  special  tax  rules  under  which 
the  oil  game  is  played  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Though  Identifying  the  pUyvrs  poMs  no 
particular  problem.  It  Is  not  easy  to  follow  the 
oil  game  unleiw  one  ha«  some  familiarity  with 
the  ^>eclal  tax  rules  ffovernlng  It.  These 
rules,  three  In  number,  are  central  to  tjie 
game,  and  together  constitute  Its  most  fas- 
cinating feature  to  all  concerned — majors, 
independents,  Inveetors,  and  spectators. 
Rule  No.  1  permits  a  player  to  deduct  27><, 
percent  of  his  groes  Income  as  "a  depletion 
allowance."  provided  that  this  sum  Is  not 
more  than  half  of  his  net  Income  Thus,  a 
player  with  an  annual  groes  Income  of  a 
million  dollars  may  keep  $275,000  tax-free, 
as  long  as  this  does  not  exceed  60  percent 
of  his  net.  Rule  No.  2  permits  a  player  who 
drills  a  well  that  turns  out  to  be  a  dry  hole 
to  deduct  all  the  expenses  of  drilling  It  from 
his  gross  Income.  Rule  No  3  permits  a  player 
who  drills  a  producing  well  to  dMuct  from 
his  gross  Income  all  the  "Intangible  expenses" 
Incurred  In  drilling  the  well.  The  Intangi- 
bles, comprising  Items  such  as  geological 
studies,  equlpm^t.  labor,  fuel,  and  testing, 
generally  add  up  to  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
total  drilling  costs.  TTie  tax  advantages 
granted  by  this  set  of  rules  are,  of  course, 
available  to  everybody — In  theory,  any  ntmi- 
ber  can  play  the  oil  game. 

However,  becatise  of  the  high  stakes  and 
big  risks,  new  players  now  come  mainly  from 
the  ranks  of  disquieted  taxpayers  In  the 
higher  brackets.  A  person  whose  Income  la 
subject  to  taxation  at  90  percent  has  nearly- 
Ideal  qualifications  for  getting  Into  the  oil 
game,  because  $9  of  every  $10  he  puts  into  It 
are  what  are  known  In  financially  enlight- 
ened circles  as  tax  dollars.  As  Ted  Welner 
has  explained.  "A  tax  dollar,  to  put  It  blunt- 
ly. Is  the  name  given  to  money  that  would 
normally  be  paid  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service."    Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Income- 
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tax  structure,  therefore,  a  taxpayer  In  the 
90- percent  bracket  has  strong  Inducements 
to  play  the  oil  game  If  he  wins,  he  may, 
under  rule  No  1.  keep  from  each  dollar  of  oil 
Income  27 4  cenu  f -ee  of  tax;  to  this  he  may 
add  10  percent  of  the  remaining  721/2  cents, 
or  7 '4  cents — since  his  normal  tax  situation 
allows  him  to  retain  10  percent  of  his  in- 
come, regardless  of  Its  source — making  a 
total  of  34i^4  cents  Instead  of  reaping  10- 
cent   dollars,  he   reups  35-cent  dollars 

If  a  player  decides  to  leave  the  game  by 
selling  his  holdings  he  can  cash  In  his  chips 
and  take  a  capital  ijaln,  on  which  he  will  be 
taxed  25  j)ercent:  his  reward  comes  not  In 
10-cent  dollars  but  In  75-cent  dollars.  Of 
course,  players  lose  much  more  often  than 
they  wln;\;ule  No  2  provides  for  losing  sit- 
uations, such  as  tlie  following:  A  player  In 
the  90-percent  brt.cket  puts  $100,000  Into 
drilling  a  well,  and  It  Is  a  dry  hole,  he  may 
therefore  deduct  the  entire  sum  from  his 
gross  Income  With  his  Income  thus  re- 
duced, he  pays  the  Federal  Government 
$90,000  less  than  he  would  have  otherwise; 
the  venture  costs  him  $10,000.  He  has  lost, 
but  he  has  had  the  fun  of  taking  a  $100,000 
gamble  at  a  sensationally  low  price.  If  he 
has  enough  chlpw,  he  can  continue  to  play, 
and  eventually  ml(jht  beat  the  odds.  The 
combination  of  rules  No  1  and  No  2  (rule 
No  3,  which  some  operators  consider  as  Im- 
portant as  rule  No  1,  Is  self-explanatory) 
accounts  for  the  gambit  known  as  drilling 
it  up;  that  la,  'he  widespread  practice 
among  oilmen  of  spending  their  tax  dollars 
on  further  exploration  and  drilling  "What 
do  they  do  with  their  money?"  Byars  once 
said  In  discussing  oilmen's  income.  "I'll  tell 
you  what  they  do- -they  put.it  back  In  the 
ground  Let's  say  80  percent  of  It  Is  lost 
But  you  have  to  re-nember  that  money  iised 
like  that  Is  far  from  a  total  loss.  Dry  holes 
give  us  a  lot  of  valuable  geological  Informa- 
tion Also,  all  the  drilling  and  prospecting 
provide  Jobs,  directly  and  Indirectly,  for 
thousands  of  people,  and  those  people  pay 
taxes.  And,  of  course,  the  money  we  put 
back  in  the  ground  results  In  finding  a  great 
deal  more  oil,  and  that  way  we  keep  on  in- 
creasing the  country's  reserves"  Naturally, 
players  who  have  success  in  drilling  it  up 
add  to  their  persor.al  oil  reserves,  which  are 
just  about  as  good  as  money  in  the  bank. 

Except  for  a  few  poor  sports  who  consider 
their  tax  p>08itlon  oppressive,  the  players  of 
the  oil  game  are  jjretty  well  satisfied  with 
the  rules  as  they  stand.  The  same  near 
unanln^lty  prevailed  for  many  years  in  Con- 
gress, which  acts  ia  the  game's  rulemaking 
body.  Recently,  however.  Congress  has 
shown  an  Increasing  Interest  in  changing 
rule  No  1.  to  reduce  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. As  a  consequence,  a  lively  and  often 
entertaining  debate  has  developed  between 
those  who  believe  ihat  the  present  depletion 
allowance  is  fair  and  those  who  believe  that. 
as  President  Truman  put  It  In  a  message 
to  Congress  In  1950.  "no  loophole  In  the  tax 
law  I  Is)  so  Inequitable."  The  controversy 
has  so  far  turned  up  some  fairly  wonderful 
nonsense,  such  as  Leon  Henderson's  classic 
observation:  "It  is  an  impoverished  science 
that  permits  an  Industry  to  continue  to  drill 
dry  holes.  The  wells  that  are  going  to  be 
dry  should  not  be  drilled  "  The  same  spirit 
of  Informed  reasonableness  exists  among 
partisans  on  the  other  side,  such  as  Congress- 
man Prank  Ikard,  of  Texas,  who  has  de- 
scribed advocates  of  changing  the  allowance 
as  "bomb-throwing  liberals" — a  company 
presumably  Including  many  well-known 
leftist  bombthrowurs  like  the  late  Senr.tor 
Robert  A.  Taft,  who  took  the  view  that 
"percentage  depletion  Is  to  a  large  extent 
a  gift,  a  special  privilege  beyond  what  any- 
one else  can  get."  As  usually  happens  In  dis- 
agreements involving  money,  the  heat  ob- 
scures the  light — a  condition  that  is  likely 
to  continue.     Just    about   every  oilman   re- 


gards «my  reference  to  the  depletion  allow- 
ance that  is  not  In  unqualified  support  of 
it  as  something  in  the  nature  of  an  insult. 
like   aspersing  his  wife's   virtue.     "The   way 

these    Communists      and      Socialists 

talk."  a  Houston  operator  said  a  while  ago, 
with  about  average  passion,  "you'd  think  we 
were  all   a  bunch   of  crooks,   or  something 

The   hell  with   those  — .     We  don't  get 

a  single  penny  we're  not  entitled  to  by  law — 

and  by  plain  commonsense  besides." 

As  far  as  the  law  Is  concerned.  Coni^ress  es- 
tablished the  present  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  In  1926.  The  principle  was  not  new 
then,  and  It  has  since  been  so  widely  ex- 
tended that  practically  all  the  extractive  in- 
dustries now  receive  a  depletion   allowance. 

The  petroleum  percentage  Is  the  highest, 
but  the  law  provides  a  23-percent  allowance 
to  producers  of  sulfur,  uranium,  lead, 
platinum,  zinc,  and  32  additional  [Strategic 
metals  and  minerals,  and  an  allo^'ance  of 
5  to  15  percent  to  producers  of  many  other 
substances.  Including  coal,  lignite,  slate, 
peat,  ornamental  stone,  and  clam  and 
oyster  shells  Back  In  1942,  when  Congress 
was  considering  an  extension  of  percentage 
depletion  allowances.  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Pollette.  Jr..  expressed  doubt  about  "vest- 
ing Interests  which  will  come  back  to  plEigue 
us."  adding.  "If  we  are  to  Include  all  these 
things,  why  do  we  not  put  in  sand  and 
gravel?"  Sand  and  gravel  are  no^i'  in.  at 
5  percent  The  p)etroleum  industry's  per- 
centage has  remained  unchanged  through 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations and  In  spite  of  the  fact  thst  efforts 
to  reduce  it  were  made  by  every  E;ecretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  the  20  years  before  George 
Humphreys  took  ofBce  In  19.S3.  Th»  failure 
of  those  efforts  Is  evidence  of  congressional 
approval  of  the  depletion  principle  as  well 
as  a  tribute  both  to  the  oilmen's  generosity 
in  financing  an  effective  public- relations 
program  and  to  the  skill  of  Speaker  Sam 
Ratbdrn,  a  renowned  Texas,  who  has  man- 
aged to  keep  all  measures  affecting  the  allow- 
ance confined  within  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  where  tax  bills  originate. 
"Let  It  out  of  committee."  he  once  remarked, 
"and  they'd  cut  it  to  15,  10.  5  p>ercent — 
maybe  take  it  away  altogether.  Do  you 
think  you  could  convince  a  I>etroi';  factory 
worker  that  the  depletion  allowa:ice  Is  a 
good  thing?  Once  It  got  on  the  floor.  It 
would   be  cut  to  ribbons." 

In  1957,  Senator  John  J  Williakis,  a  Re- 
publican of  Delaware,  using  tho  simple 
stratagem  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  a 
tax  bill  that  had  already  passed  tt.e  House, 
brought  the  depletion  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate:  the  Williams  amendment 
called  for  a  reduction  of  the  allowance  to 
is  percent.  In  the  same  session.  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  a  Democrat  of  Illinois,  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  put  the  allowance 
on  a  graduated  scale — 27 'j  percent  for 
producers  with  an  annual  incom*;  of  less 
than  a  million  dollars.  21  percent  :for  those 
with  an  annual  Income  of  $1  to  $6  million, 
and  15  percent  for  those  with  an  annual  In- 
come of  more  than  $5  million.  Both  amend- 
ments  stirred    up    tremendous   apathy. 

Only  flve  Senators  besides  the  sponsors 
were  willing  to  go  even  as  far  as  to  commit 
themselves  in  favor  of  a  rollcall  vote;  that 
Is.  to  have  their  vote  for  or  against  even 
recorded. 

In  1958.  Williams  again  propDsed  his 
amendment;  this  time  it  was  turred  down 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  26.  By  a  slightly  smaller 
margin,  the  Senate  also  defeated  an  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Senator  Willlim  Prox- 
MiRE,  a  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  that  con- 
tained the  graduated  plan  offered  the  year 
before  by  Senator  Douglas.  Since  then. 
Senator  Douglas  has  twice  reintroduced  his 
favorite  amendment,  and  It  has  twice  been 
rejected,  most  recently  In  June  1960,  by 
a  vote  of  56  to  30.     Among  those  voting  for 


it  was  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy,  a  fact 
that  was  not  lost  sight  of  in  Texas  during 
the  ensuing  presidential  campaign.  Ken- 
nedy's appeal  to  Texas  oilmen  was  not  en- 
hanced by  the  Democratic  platform,  which 
pledged  to  "close  the  loopholes  In  the  tax 
laws  by  which  certain  privileged  groups 
legally  escape  their  fair  share  of  taxation.' 
and  went  on  to  say.  "Among  the  more  con- 
spicuous loopholes  are  depletion  allowances 
which  are  Inequitable"  Vice  President 
Nixon  declared  firmly  that  he  was  for  de- 
pletion all  the  way.  Nevertheless,  as  Jim 
Clark  pointed  out  early  in  the  campaign 
"Politically,  the  oil  industry  finds  itself  be- 
tween a  rock  and  a  hard  place."  W^hile 
the  Republican  candidate  and  platform 
favored  depletion.  Clark  said,  "The  Demo- 
crats have  Ltndon  Johnson.  Furthermore 
there  is  Speaker  Sam  Ratbuen  These  twc 
men  have  stood  like  Horatio  at  the  bridge 
for  years  defending  depletion  against  all 
comers.  Almost  any  oilman  knows  that 
without  Lyndon  and  Mr.  Sam  there  might 
be    no   depletion    provision    today." 

Subsequently,  the  two  Horatlos  gave  oil- 
men public  assurances  that  they  would  con- 
tinue at  their  old  stand  on  the  bridge.  ("I've 
never  heard  of  the  27 '2 -percent  oil  depletion 
allowance  being  considered  a  loophole.  I 
trust  that  the  oU  people  do  not  consider  it 
to  be.  I  do  not  and  never  have." — Ratbuen. 
"The  platform  pertains  only  to  loopholes, 
and  I  see  none  in  oil." — Johnson  )  The 
oilmen  listened,  but  most  liked  the  Repub- 
lican talk  better,  and  as  a  result,  Clark  said 
after  the  election,  it  was  depletion  "more 
than  religion  that  almost  cost "  the  Demo- 
crats the  Texas  vote.  Though  the  consensus 
among  oilmen  seems  to  be  that  their  deple- 
tion allowance  is  not  seriously  threatened 
at  present,  they  continue  to  take  frequent, 
full-page  advertisements  in  Texas  news- 
papers to  convince  one  another  that  "The 
Depletion  Allowance  Is  Not  a  Special  Tax 
Privilege  "  and  that  "For  Adequate  Oil  Re- 
serves the  Depletion  Allowance  Must  Be 
Maintained." 

To  counter  Senator  Williams  and  other 
advocates  of  changing  rule  No.  1,  the  oil 
Industry  has  fashioned  an  elaborate  and 
highly  sophisticated  defense  of  the  27 ''2 -per- 
cent allowance.  It  is  essential,  first,  as  an 
incentive  to  stimulate  the  continued  explor- 
ation for  oil,  oilmen  say.  and.  second,  be- 
cause of  what  Scott  C  Lambert,  general  tax 
counsel  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California, 
has  called  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  wasting- 
asset  character  of  the  oU  industry.  "In 
reality.  "  Lambert  has  said,  "the  miner  or 
oil-and-gas  producer  is  in  the  inexorable 
process  of  liquidating  his  capital."  Every 
oilman  has  his  own  way  of  stating  the  prop- 
osition that  the  producer  of  oil  depletes  his 
capital  asset.  Paul  Raigorodsky  puts  it  this 
way:  "Investing  in  oil  is  different  from  In- 
vesting In  ofiBce  building.  If  you  Invest  In 
building,  you  have  it  paid  for  In  20  years, 
and  building  is  still  there.  In  oil  game,  it 
Is  different.  After  20  years,  no  oil.  In  build- 
ing, you  have  capital  structure. 

"In  oil.  you  have  to  replace  capital  struc- 
ture. That  means  you  have  to  find  more  re- 
serves. To  do  that,  you  must  have  incen- 
tives and  means.  Those  are  supplied  by 
27 1'2 -percent  depletion  allowance.  Advo- 
cates of  changing  the  allowance,  while  they 
may  be  inclined  to  agree  with  this  much  of 
the  case,  are  less  Impressed  with  the  rest  of 
the  industry's  defense,  which  is  a  veritable 
labyrinth  of  arguments  and  rationalizations 
of  varying  degrees  of  ingenuity. 

If  Senator  Williams  has  his  way,  so  one 
of  the  arguments  runs,  the  Independents  wUl 
be  driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  majors  will 
become  a  monopoly.  "If  it  weren't  for  de- 
pletion, wed  all  be  out  of  business,  '  Michel 
Halbouty  has  said.  "Take  away  depletion 
and  you  absolutely  wip>e  out  the  Independ- 
ents,"    The  Industry's  champions  also  make 
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much  of  the  fact  that  oil  is  essential  to  na- 
tional defense.  "Oil,  gentlemen,  Is  auiununl- 
tion."  Gen.  Ernest  O.  Thompson,  conunand- 
Ing  general  of  the  Texas  National  Guard  and 
the  senior  member  of  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission,  which.  Its  name  notwithstand- 
ing, Is  charged  chiefly  with  regulating  the 
oil  industry  in  Texas,  told  a  congressional 
committee.  "In  defense,"  he  added,  "oil  Is 
a  prime  mover.  Why  tamper  with  a  system 
that  has  twice  in  a  generation  brought  forth 
a  drilling,  which  is  the  only  way  to  find  oil. 
and  h£i«  made  oil  available  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  we  have  been  able  to  win  two  wars?" 
And  so  It  goes.  A  host  of  shuddersome  con- 
sequences are,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Industry's 
champions,  certain  to  follow  any  change  In 
the  present  depletion  allowance.  "In  a  reki- 
tlvely  short  time."  as  the  comptroller  of  the 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.  once  summed  It  up. 
with  noticeable  constraint,  "our  entire  econ- 
omy and  the  well-being  of  every  individual 
in  the  United  States  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected." 

All  these  arguments  overlook  the  fact  that 
no  legislation  has  been  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor WnxiAMs  or  anyone  else  to  abolish  the 
depletion  allowance.  "Eliminating  the  de- 
pletion allowance  would  be  taxing  capital." 
Erwin  N.  Griswold.  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  has  observed.  "There  would  be  no 
more  sense  in  It  than  In  eliminating  the 
depreciation  allowance."  The  Senate  pro- 
posals have  been  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  from  27 Vi  percent — a  figure  that 
oilmen  are  fond  of  investing  with  a  sacred 
quality,  like  10  In  connection  with  Com- 
mandments, although  It  was.  In  the  first 
place,  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
25  percent,  favored  by  the  House,  and  30 
percent,  favored  by  the  Senate.  Further- 
more, those  favoring  a  change  have  never 
minimized  the  petroleum  industry's  contri- 
bution to  national  defense:  they  Just  wonder 
whether  Its  rewards  for  doing  its  duty  have 
not  been  disproportionate. 

Dean  Griswold,  no  foe  of  the  depletion 
principle,  has  expressed  this  view  "I  admire 
Ita  great  achievements,  and  Its  great  con- 
tributions to  the  country.  Its  economy,  and 
Its  defense,"  he  has  remarked.  "But  there 
are  also  many  other  forms  of  activity  that 
contribute  greatly  to  the  country,  its  econ- 
omy, and  Its  defense.  Why  should  they  not 
all  be  treated  the  same? 

"Why  should  the  oil  industry  be  the  re- 
cipient of  a  tax  deduction,  enormous  In  the 
aggregate,  which  bears  no  relation  to  Its 
costs,  or  to  the  capital  invested  In  oil  pro- 
duction?" The  main  trouble  with  rule  No 
1,  according  to  those  who  think  It  should 
be  changed — a  group  Including  many  econo- 
mists and  lawyers  specializing  in  taxation — 
is  that  the  27 U -percent  rate  permits  an  oil 
producer  to  receive  tax  free  a  return  exceed- 
^ing  his  actual  capital  Investment.  In  no 
other  Industry  can  a  taxpayer  enjoy  this 
benefit.  Therefore,  vis-a-vis  players  of  the 
oil  game,  every  other  Individual  In  the 
United  States  Is  at  present  adversely  affected 
by  the  operation  of  rule  No.  1.  which  John 
P.  Barnes,  a  Chicago  lawyer  who  served 
from  1965  to  1957  as  chief  counsel  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  has  described  as 
"the  Inequality  In  our  tax  law  that,  In  my 
opinion,  Is  the  most  Indefensible  of  all." 

Another  lawyer — Harry  J  Rudlck,  of  the 
New  York  firm  of  Lord,  Day  &  Lord — has 
pointed  out  that  because  maximum  corpo- 
rate and  personal  Income  taxes  have  In- 
creased approximately  threefold  since  1926, 
the  allowance  Is  worth  much  more  today 
than  when  it  was  adopted,  and  that  for  this 
and  other  reasons  It  has  become  an  un- 
justified subsidy  "  Horace  M  Gray,  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  called  the  allowance  a  "private 
tax-escape  device"  and  remarked  that  "the 
Treasury  is  p>oorer  by  exactly  the  amount  by 
which  the  beneficiaries  of  this  special  privi- 
lege   are   richer,"   adding,    "Other    taxpayers 


who  ma.:t  maks  good^the  resulting  deficiency 
in  the  Federal  revenue  ultimately  sustain 
this  loss  In  the  form  of  tax  rates  hUher 
than  otherwise  would  be  necessary  "  Esti- 
mates of  how  much  Federal  revenue  would 
be  Increased  as  a  result  of  changing  rule 
No.  1  vary  from  about  $200  mlUlon  In  the 
opinion  of  Its  champions,  to  around  a  bil- 
lion, in  the  opinion  of  Its  critics.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Trecisury  Department,  a  reduction 
In  the  allowance  to  15  percent,  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Wu-liams.  would  create  a  net 
revenue  Increase  of  $390  million;  adoption 
of  the  graduated  scale  favored  by  Senators 
Douglas  and  Proxmire  would  produce  an 
Increase  of  $310  million. 

However  much  the  champions  and  the 
critics  of  rule  No.  1  may  differ  on  other 
matters,  they  are  united  In  the  conviction 
that  no  change  should  be  made  that  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  small  indep>endent 
operator,  who  Is  customarily  referred  to 
as  "the  little  fellow."  The  solicitude  that 
the  champions  of  rule  No.  1  show  for  the 
little  fellow  is  remarkable.  In  fact,  he  seems 
uppermost  in  their  thoughts  whenever  they 
argtie  publicly  for  retenUon  of  the  27' i  per- 
cent allowance.  Perhaps  nobody  has  been 
more  consistently  eloquent  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  little  fellow  than  General 
Thompson.  In  testlfylrxg  before  the  com- 
mittee considering  a  reduction  in  the  allow- 
ance, he  said.  "It  works  against  the  little 
independent,  who  is  the  fellow  who  finds  the 
oil.  They  said  yesterday  that  a  little  fellow 
can  discover  It  and  sell  It  to  somebody  Why 
should  he  sell  It?  Why.  In  a  free  nation, 
could  he  not  produce?  All  these  companies 
were  little  at  one  time. 

The  Texas  Co  started  In  Texas,  the  Gulf 
Co.  started  In  Texas,  and  the  Humble  Co. 
started  In  Texas.  Many  big  companies 
started  there,  and  why  can  we  not  keep  an 
opportunity  open  for  the  little  man  today? 
Why  should  he  sell  out  to  somebody  else' 
Let  him  grow  and  prosper  under  the  wise 
and  beneficent  law  you  passed  here.  "It  Is  a 
wise  law.  and  gives  a  little  man  a  chance 
to  live."  The  chance  given  the  little  man 
under  the  law  was  Illustrated  In  a  Senate 
speech  In  1957  by  Senator  DorcLAS,  who  pre- 
sented figures  showing  the  net  Incomes 
of  27  oil  and  gas  companies  and  the  Federal 
Income  taxes  they  paid  over  a  10-year  period. 
The  companies,  which  Included  none  of  the 
big  ones,  like  Standard.  Gulf,  or  Texaco, 
were  Identified  only  by  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, because.  DorcLAS  said,  he  was  "striking 
at  the  evil  but  not  at  any  person."  In  1954 
company  A  had  a  net  Income  of  $21,029,648 
and  paid  Federal  Income  taxes  of  $1,252,000. 
or  69  percent.  The  same  year,  company  E 
had  a  net  Income  of  $5,320,750  and  paid  no 
Federal  Income  tax  Senator  Douglas  called 
attention  to  company  I,  which  In  1951  had 
a  net  Income  of  $4,477,673  and  paid  income 
taxes  of  $404.  or  .01  percent.  That  sum, 
Douglas  observed.  Is  "a  tax  bill  which  Is 
lower  than  the  taxes  paid  by  a  married  cou- 
ple with  three  dependents  with  an  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  $5,600  before  deductions  and 
exemptions."  Company  N  also  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  law;  its  net 
Income  for  the  3  years  from  1952  through 
1954  totaled  $7,796,359  and  Its  Federal  taxes 
$128,491,  or  1.8  percent.  As  for  company 
W.  Douglas  said,  "This  Is  a  truly  Interesting 
situation. 

Here  Is  a  company,  which  In  1954  and  1953 
had  net  incomes  in  excess  of  $10  million  and 
$12  5  million,  respectively,  but  which  not  only 
did  not  pay  any  taxes  In  those  years;  but 
which  had  net  tax  credits  of  $100,000  and 
•500,000,  respectively.  What  other  kind  of 
company  In  America  can  have  a  net  income 
of  $10  to  $12  million  per  year  and  receive  a 
tax  credit  from  the  Federal  Government?  Is 
their  incentive  being  ruined?  Company  Z 
was  even  more  Interesting.  Douglas  said. 
"Here  Is  a  company  which  in  7  years  has 
paid    absolutely   no   taxes   of   any   kind,"   he 


pointed  out.  "Tet.  In  those  7  year»  its  In- 
come varied  between  $134,000  and  $3.2  mil- 
lion a  year  What  further  Incentive  U  need- 
ed here?  What  more  could  a  benevolent 
Government  do  for  an  Individual  or  a  com- 
pany than  to  forgive  all  of  lU  taxes?"  Over 
the  10-year  p>erlod.  Douglas  noted,  the  27 
companies  paid  an  average  of  17  percent  of 
their  net  Income  In  Federal  Income  taxes, 
compared  with  the  general  corporate  rate  of 
62  percent  According  to  the  Government 
publication.  Statistics  of  Income,  in  1951 
depletion  allowances  amounting  to  $2,100 
million  were  claimed  by  corporations.  Of  the 
total.  63  percent  was  claimed  by  corpora- 
tions with  assets  of  $100  million  or  more.  84 
percent  by  corporations  with  assets  over  $10 
million,  and  96  percent  by  corporations  with 
assets  of  at  least  $1  million.  So  It  would 
seem  that  none  of  the  fellows,  either  btg  or 
little,  who  play  the  oil  game  have  much 
son  for  wanting  to  change  the  rules. 


DR  AI3ERT  BURKES  "A  WAY  OP 
THINKING":  AN  OUTSTANDING 
TELEVISION  SERIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
in  recent  months  a  most  unusual  tele-  ; 
vision  program  has  attracted  Increasing 
numbers  of  viewers.  The  title  is  "A  Way 
of  Thinking."  and  it  is  presented  Sun- 
day evenings.  What  makes  the  proRram 
unusual  is  the  format:  One  man,  armed 
occasionally  with  a  pointer,  a  map.  or  a 
blackboard,  facing  the  cameras  alone  for 
30  minutes,  lecturing  on  subjects  like 
"The  i:>ynamics  of  Democracy"  or  "The 
Story  Behind  Laos." 

What  is  the  quality  that  draws  more 
and  more  television  watchers  to  this 
program,  during  a  prime  evening  time 
when  a  variety  of  "popular"  programs 
are  regularly  presented?  The  answer, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  imiquely  skillful, 
thoughtful  presentation  of  the  speaker. 
Dr.  Albert  Burke  He  lectures  with 
quiet  confidence,  documenting  his  per- 
ceptive analyses  by  means  of  Judicious 
references  to  charts,  maps,  and  figures. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  enlighten- 
ing program  that  the  country  needs.  It 
deserves  warm  encouragement. 

The  script  of  his  programs  cannot 
fully  reveal  the  quality  and  power  of 
Dr.  Burke's  lectures.  That  can  be  seen 
only  by  watching  the  actual  programs, 
which  I  enthusiastically  recommend. 
But  the  scripts  do  indicate  the  intellec- 
tual force  of  his  representations,  and  to 
bring  this  to  a  wider  audience,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  of  them  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  scripts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Stokt  Behind  Laos 

Somewhere  down  there  is  a  place  called 
Samneua.  From  up  here  it's  Just  another 
Jungle  town.  There  are  almost  10,000  others 
pretty  much  like  It  scattered  across  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Laos  down  there. 
From  up  here,  there's  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  future  will  not  be  whatever  most  of 
ufl  expect  It  to  be — because  there  is  some- 
thing special  about  Samneua,  this  minute 
This.  What  you  see  here  is  chapter  3  In  the 
Battle  of  Asia,  If  the  latest  crop  of  headlines 
that  began  coming  out  of  Samneua  4 
months  ago  means  that  there  are  enough 
people  like  these  throughout  Laos  today  to 
see  it  finished  this  time  What  kind  of  peo- 
ple are  these?  The  most  dangerous  kind,  to 
your  future.    They  weren't  dangerous  to  you 
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6  years  and  $300  million  ago.  They  are  now. 
How  and  why  is  the  subject  of  tonight's  "Way 
of  Thinking  •  alx.ut  Laos 

This  is  early  1953.  The  place  U  the 
frontier  of  Laos.  Four  divisions  of  Vletminh 
troops  have  Just  rrossed  the  border  Into  Laos. 
They  head  straight  across  the  country,  meet- 
ing no  opposition,  and  the  world  waiU  to  see 
what  happens  n«xt.  Then,  the  king  of  Laos. 
Slsavong  Vong,  waiU  in  his  capital  city  for 
the  Communist- led  troops  to  arrive.  Sud- 
denly, for  no  apparent  reason,  the  four  Vlet- 
minh divisions  i.urn  around  and  head  back 
the  way  they  came— after  making  one  stop, 
at  the  town  of  Samneua. 

There  was  sonic  talk  at  the  time  this  hap- 
pened about  whit  was  called  the  "Inscruta- 
ble, unpredictable"  oriental  mind.  Why 
move  troops  all  the  way  into  the  country, 
then  out  again,  without  doing  anything? 
Oh  well,  orlenyils.  you  know.  Peculiar. 
There  was  some  such  taJk  when  this  hap- 
pened in  1953.  not  much;  not  as  much,  that 
is,  as  there  was  when,  the  next  year,  in  1954. 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  happened.  Now 
here  was  a  puzzler.  What  In  the  world  were 
those  CommunlBt  southeast  Asians  up  to 
with  this  in-agaln,  out-agaln  routine — after 
sU^pplng  off  this  second  time  In  the  nearby 
province  of  Phong  S*ily? 

The  years  1952  and  1953  were  repeated 
In  later  reported  invasions,  right  up  to  the 
last  one.  4  months  ago — and  despite  the 
recognized  seriousness  of  what  is  happening 
at  the  moment  in  Laos,  the  Inscrutable  Is 
sUU  Inscrutable,  and  the  goings-on  In  Laos 
are  stlU  unpredictable:  It's  Just  a  case  of 
chaos  in  Laos,  as  several  of  our  top  weekly 
news  magazines,  newspapers,  and  newscast- 
ers have  put  It  lately.  How  can  anyone 
make  sense  out  of  events  going  on  in  a 
country  that  has  a  railroad  station  but  no 
railroad :  no  year-round  roads  to  get  from 
one  to  another  of  the  10.000  Laotian  towns 
spread  out  over  a  spread  of  territory  about 
the  size  of  our  State  of  Kansas.  In  which 
there  are  less  than  1.000  telephones  to  serve 
about  2  million  people,  with  no  long-dis- 
tance or  radio  communications  And.  on  top 
of  that,  those  names. 

One  way  to  make  some  sense  out  of  events 
in  this  part  of  the  world  would  be  to  do  a 
little  arithmetic— with  that  $300  mllUon 
we've  given  less  than  2  million  Lao  in 
the  last  6  years.  It's  been  pwlnted  out  by 
our  Government  that  on  a  per  person  basis, 
we've  laid  out  more  aid  money  in  Laos  lately 
than  anywhere  else.  How  la  it  then  that, 
as  of  last  year.  In  the  capital  city  of  Vien- 
tiane, about  half  of  all  Its  children  die  be- 
fore they're  10  years  old.  Outside  the  cap- 
ital, where  there  are  no  medicines  and  no 
medical  care,  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  all 
children  are  dead  before  they're  10.  What's 
the  explanation  for  the  fact  that  almost 
everyone  in  that  country  to  this  day  Is  sick: 
suffering  from  one  or  another  of  the  results 
of  malnutrition  (Just  plain  hunger)  or 
malaria,  tuberculosis,  or  parasites  or  skin 
Infections.  W^hy.  after  fl, years  of  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  financial  aid  is  Laos  one  of  the  poor- 
est nations  in  the  world,  with  only  two  fac- 
tories In  the  entire  country  even  remotely 
resembling  industrial  activity  as  It  exists 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  ( a  tobacco  fac- 
tory and  a  tin  mine).  Why  do  as  many  as 
•6  percent  of  these  people  live  as  farmers, 
many  of  whom  think  the  world  Is  flat,  do  not 
know  they  live  In  a  country  called  Laos,  live 
today  pretty  much  as  they  did  several  hun- 
dred years  ago 

Can  It  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
headlines  making  events  that  began  up  in 
places  like  that  Jungle  town  of  Samneua, 
where  that  first  Communist  Invasion  force 
stopped  back  In  1958;  and  nearby  Phong 
Baly,  where  that  second  Conamunist  InTB- 
Bion  force  stopped  in  1954?  Can  conditions 
In  Laos  today  have  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  those  Lao  soldiers 
there  has  tied  up  in  his  equipment  and  in 
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his  training  more  thai^  $8,000  of  that  $300 
million  we've  poured  Into  Laos  since  that 
important  year  1953.  That  figure.  $8,000  is 
low.  But  do  some  quick  arithmetic.  The 
Lao  Army  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  25.000 
men.  ^ght  thousand  dollars  for  each  of 
25.000  men,  to  do  this.  The  fact  Is,  that  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  $300  m:Ulou  we've 
given  L'\06  so  far  has  been  budgeted  to  carry 
out  the  main  point  of  our  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II;  contain  communism.  Today's 
headlines  out  of  Laos  suggest  that  commu- 
nism can't  be  contained  this  way.  MUitary 
power  alone  In  Indochina — 9  yea-s  of  It — in 
a  country  Just  like  Laos^after  we  pKJured  In 
$3  bUlion,  and  the  French  about  $5  bUlion 
in  francs — military  jKDwer  alone  did  not  con- 
tain conununlsm  in  Indochina,  where  chap- 
ter II  in  the  battle  of  Asia  was  finished  back 
in  1954.  For  some  not  at  all  inscrutable 
reasons.  It  won't  stop  the  wTltii:g  of  chap- 
ter 3  of  the  battle  of  Asia  htre  in  this 
critically  Important  place  one  of  these  days. 
either.  Why  not?  Because  those  reasons 
have  to  do  with  what  happened  up  In  Sam- 
neua  and   Phong   Saly,   5   and   6   years   ago. 

Chapter  I  in  the  battle  of  Asia  *as  WTitten 
and  finished  here,  on  mainland  (Jhlna,  back 
in  1949.  The  way  it  was  w:ltten,  and 
finished,  to  set  up  a  Communist  power  in 
Asia  is  very  different,  in  sever.-.l  critically 
important  ways  unlike  the  story  of  a  Com- 
munist power  In  Europe  that  grew  out  of 
the  Russian  revolution  over  40  years  ago. 
Critically  Important  vrays  for  \xi  to  under- 
stand if  we  are  to  carry  out  foreign  policies 
in  places  like  Laos  right  now,  which  will 
keep  the  next  chapter  in  the  battle  of  Asia 
from  being  written 

We  do  know  something  about  the  kind  of 
Communist  power  that  grew  up  here.  It 
grew  up  pretty  much  in  line  with  the  think- 
ing of  two  Europeans  who,  back  in  1848. 
wrote  this  little  pamphlet  that  changed  the 
world — the  Communist  manifesto.  Only  a 
handful  of  Americans  have  ever  really  read 
this  literary  effort  of  Karl  Marx  and  PVled- 
rlch  Engels  to  know  why  containing  Rus- 
sian communism  might  work  with  foreign 
aid  and  military  assistance  programs  like  the 
one  we  tried  to  help  the  French  with  in 
Indochina,  and  the  one  we're  still  pushing 
In  Laos — but  why  It  wont  work  much  longer 
to  contain  Chinese  communism.  The  two 
Communist  systems  are  not  the  same. 

The  heart  of  the  kind  of  Communist  revo- 
lution Marx  and  Engels  talked  about  more 
than  100  years  ago  was  here — In  the  prob- 
lems of  an  industrialized,  citified  people. 
The  Communist  revolution  Marx  saw  for  the 
future,  even  a  Russian  future,  would  result 
from  the  fact  that  factory  workers — people 
who  had  only  their  labor,  or  skills,  to  sell — 
would  get  fed  up  with  poor  psy.  rotten  work- 
ing conditions,  inferior  social  position — 
among  a  number  of  other  things,  and  they 
would  be  the  backbone  of  what  Marx  saw 
as  a  proletarian  revolution  to  set  up  ftrEt  a 
socialist,  then  a  Communist  society.  Well, 
within  fairly  wide  limits,  this  Is  the  shape 
of  things  the  Soviet  system  of  Socialism 
tried  to  set  up  as  It  developed  into  what 
It  Is  here  now.  But.  whatever  official  Soviet 
views  about  Russian  history  before  com- 
munism may  be — they  didn't  exactly  start 
from  industrial  scratch  to  become  an  Indus- 
trial. Communist  power.  There  were  In- 
dustries in  Russia,  pretty  badly  maixgled  by 
World  War  I  and  civil  war — ^but  it  could  be 
rebuilt. 

We  are  an  industrial,  clty-Uvlng  people 
Over  90  percent  of  us  work  in  factories,  not 
farnu  Almost  90  percent  of  us  live  In  what 
could  be  called  urban  places — cities  and 
towns.  We  dont  have  to  go  along  with 
Marx's  views  of  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
to  come  from  this  view  of  things  here;  but 
we  do  understand  It.  We  can  answer  these 
arguments. 

But  these  are  not  the  arguments  the  Com- 
munist Ctilnese  foUowed  in  setting  up  their 


kind  of  Conimuni&t  state.  Marx  and  Engels. 
Lenin  and  Stalin's  way  of  reaching  a  C  n- 
munist  future  simply  couldn't  be  niade  the 
shape  of  things  leading  to  communism  in 
China,  where  the  industrial  workers  in  the 
cities  were  so  few  as  to  be  insignificant: 
power  in  China  was  not  in  the  liands  of  city 
people.  Farmers  could  get  along  without 
any  factory  workers  In  China.  To  bring 
about  a  Communist  power.  Mao  Tse-tung 
tossed  out  this  diagram  for  a  Conununist 
world,  back  in  1927  and  set  up  a  new  one — 
which  disturbs  the  IJJS.SJl.  today  only  a  little 
less  than  it  does  those  Americans  who  can 
see  beyond  the  nonsense  about  chaos  in  I^os. 
to  the  anytJiing  but  Inscrutable  and  tuipre- 
dlctable  actions  of  a  people  pressured  by  a 
Communist  power  in  which  the  peasant,  the 
farmer  is  the  pillar  of  the  revolution — not 
the  industrial  worker:  whether  this  has  to 
do  with  95  percent  of  the  population  of  Laos 
who  are  farmers — or  half  the  population  of 
Cuba,  the  farming  quajiro,  who  is  now  the 
pillar  of  Castro's  revolution. 

Despite  the  royal  time  quite  a  few  people 
had  back  m  1949  and  1950  whalings  the  tar 
out  of  our  State  Department  for — as  they 
put  It — "losing  China":  and  trying  to  poo- 
poo  the  Communist  claim  that  they  were 
agrarian  reformers — tbey  reformed  agricul- 
ture right  through  today's  communes  into 
a  kind  of  power  which  is  right  now  very  much 
behind  those  headlines  out  of  Laos.  Those 
are  the  ssime  people  who  today  do  not  under- 
stand the  problenxs  of  subsistence  farmers — 
using  an  intensive  agriculture  with  the  most 
primitive  tools — and  who  stick  to  the  dan- 
gerous idea  that  military  power  is  the  main 
deterrent  to  communism.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists built  their  pow^er  on  such  subsist- 
ence farmers  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
same  problems — their  political  power  that  is. 
For  people  who  still  think  the  world  Is  flat: 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  covmtry  they 
live  in:  have  been  hardly  touched  by  the 
20th  century — the  shortcomings  or  evils  of 
communism — as  a  poUIMal  or  economic  sys- 
tem are  Just  a  bit  out  of  their  world:  be- 
yond their  understanding. 

And  It  was  into  their  world  in  Laos,  back 
in  1953  and  1954,  that  this  man  sent  thore 
early  Communist  invaders.  His  purpose  was 
anything  but  inscrutable,  or  unpredictable, 
to  anyone  who  knew  that  he  was  backed  by  a 
Communist  China  whose  purpose  was  then — 
as  It  is  now — to  see  the  spread  of  its  Com- 
munist system  around  Asia  first,  then  the 
world.  The  1963  expedition  set  up  revolu- 
tionary government  under  Communist  Prince 
Sou phanou vong  in  their  town  of  Samneua. 
The  1954  Invasion  group  spread  his  power 
in  Phong  Saly.  In  both  these  northern 
places,  what  amounted  to  a  political  army 
was  left  behind.  They  Immediately  set  up 
political  schools,  from  which  flying  squads 
of  organizers  moved  into  the  viUages  to  start 
what  are  known  today  as  Pathet  Lao  cells 
(Communist  cells).  In  doing  this  Nguyen- 
ol-Quoc  there,  who  wrote  chapter  II  of  the 
Battle  of  Asia  by  beating  the  French  in  Indo- 
china in  1954 — Nguyen  was  simply  repeating 
his  own.  but  particularly  Chinese  experience 
In  the  time  they  were  building  their  power, 
and  preparing  to  take  over  mainland  China 
From  North  China,  China's  Communists  did, 
before  they  finished  chapter  I  In  the  Battle 
of  Asia,  what  Prince  Souphanouvong  began 
doing  In  northern  Laos  In  1963  and  1954:  to 
make  those  people  you  saw  at  the  start  of 
this  session  In  that  town  of  Samneua  deadly 
dangerous  to  you.  How — after  a  breather. 
The  time  is  May  21,  1958.  The  place  is 
Vientiane.  The  shape  of  things  to  come  In 
Laos  is  about  to  shock  the  Government  of 
Laos  Into  drastic  anti-Communist  meas- 
ures— and.  also  for  the  first  time  to  use  some 
of  the  money  recelTed  as  the  result  of 
American  aid  to  do  something  for  the  fann- 
ing people.  The  spark  for  this  U  the  fact 
that  Commxinlst  Prince  Souphanouvong — 
Just  taken  into  the  government  as  part  of  a 
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newly  set  up  coalition — has  come  out  on  top 
of  the  list  of  all  candidates  running  for 
government  office  In  the  national  elections 
to  come.  His  Pathet  Lao  (Conununlst) 
backed  p<S\ltlcal  party  and  Its  allies  won  13 
of  21  seats  In  the  new  parliament.  Prince 
Souphanouvong  was  In  a  position  In  1958  to 
finish  chapter  11  In  the  Battle  of  Asia  then, 
and  there — legally — as  the  choice  of  the 
Lao  people. 

A  shocked  prime  minister  saw  that  pos- 
sibility, and  that  was  the  end  of  the  coalition 
government  In  Laos.  He  also  saw  more  than 
that.  He  saw  what  Chinese  Communist 
political  organization  could  do — through  the 
trained  specialists  who.  by  May,  1958,  had 
set  up  Communist  cells  In  most  of  the  vil- 
lages of  central  and  southern  Laos  In  addi- 
tion to  those  in  the  north.  Each  cell  was 
broken  up  Into  groups  of  5  to  10  families, 
which  would  meet  once  every  4  or  5  days.  At 
these  meetings  they  were  told  the  ruling 
Government  of  Laos  Is  the  same  small  group 
of  Western  trained  and  educated  men  who 
had  never  done  a  thing  for  them.  The 
money  they  got  from  America  went  into  an 
army  to  protect  them — to  keep  things  as 
they  were:  an  army  the  Lao  economy 
couldn't  even  support.  Every  month  the 
payroll  for  the  entire  Lao  Army  came 
from  the  United  States.  What  was  needed 
was — revolution.  Throw  the  collaborating 
royal  family  out.  You  have  a  right  to 
enough  food,  medical  care,  good  housing. 
clothes,  better  tools  and  machines.  We  will 
get  you  these  things.  By  the  elections  of 
1958.  a  political  awareness  was  growing 
among  people  who  were  tired  of  the  years 
of  war  Laos  had  known;  American  arms  and 
weapons  didn't  impress  them  They  saw.  or 
heard,  nothing  about  freedom  and  democracy 
as  an  alternative  to  communism.  What 
they  heard,  what  they  wanted,  gave  the  Com- 
munist prince  the  greatest  number  of  their 
votes  In  that  May  election. 

That  May  election,  and  the  breakup  of 
the  Lao  coalition  government  immediately 
afterward  leads  directly  to  today's  crisis  in 
Laos.  The  Communists  knew  chapter  III 
was  in  sight.  So  did  the  then  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Phoul  Sananikone  He  bought  and 
passed  out  shovels  and  hoes  by  the  thou- 
sands. He  promised  several  very  specific 
reforms — the  most  important  of  which  was 
to  be  a  minorities  policy  providing  for 
equal — for  better  treatment  for  minorities 
In  Laos  than  they  had  ever  known.  If  these 
reforms  had  worked — if  what  came  to  them 
hadn't  t>een  too  little,  and  too  late — if  there 
were  enough  American  pioneers  left  who 
would  be  willing  to  spend  months,  even  years 
if  necessary,  away  from  the  hot  and  cold 
running  comforts  of  the  capital  city's  hotel. 
and  had  the  knowledge  and  the  language 
ability  to  explain  Just  how  the  things  we 
say  we  believe  in:  the  freedom,  and  saving, 
and  risk-taking,  and  ingrnuity,  and  capital 
and  Integrity;  how  these  things  might  be 
used  to  do  for  them  what  these  things  did 
for  us — the  explosion  rocking  toward  chap- 
ter III  of  the  battle  for  Asia  in  the  critical 
place,  heading  into  1961.  Just  might  have 
been   held   off 

Travel  still  moves.  It's  important  to  stress 
that  word  "still.'  The  age  of  rockets  and 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  has  not 
changed  the  importance  or  significance  of 
sea  routes,  and  air  routes.  Coal,  and  Iron, 
and  tin,  tungsten,  molybdeniun  manganese, 
cobalt,  titanium  and  a  long  list  of  other 
things,  all  are  still  carried  in  the  bottom 
of  ships  traveling  the  world's  sealanes. 
draining  through  three  particularly  impor- 
tant bottlenecks,  Panama,  Suez,  and  the 
straits  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Moluccas. 
Sunda  and  Torres  Straits  Thi.s  map  may 
not  tell  that  story — but  strangle  world  trade 
at  these  pwlnts — particularly  this  one:  and 
a  peasant-supported  Communist  society  sits 
back  to  watch  factory-worker  supported, 
capitalist-industrial     societies     suifer,     and 


strangle.  It's  a  long,  costly  way  around  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  and  South  America — and 
rough:  Chapter  I,  China.  Chapter  II,  Indo- 
china. Chapter  III?  Laos — to  bring  this 
about? 

The  words  have  been  used  before.  So 
many  times,  they've  lost  their  punch.  But  as 
in  few  cases  before — this  Laos  business  Is 
critical.  For  the  reasons  we've  covered, 
which  are  Important  But  reading  about 
Laos  the  past  few  weeks — stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest.  That  one  reason 
Is — that  Laos  poses  the  most  Important 
question  of  our  time.  Are  half-measures 
enough  to  keep  the  world  the  kind  of  place 
in  which  our  children  will  not — as  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are  con- 
vinced they  will — live  in  a  Communist  fu- 
ture? Will,  for  example  moving  aircraft  car- 
riers and  troops  into  Laos  now — will  bullets 
and  bayonets  answer  the  questions  about 
better  lives  Lao  are  asking  today,  after 
having  been  worked  over  for  6  years  by  the 
Communists  to  make  them  aware  of  such 
things? 

There  is  no  time  left  for  half  measures; 
another  word  for  which  Is  "easy  answers"  $90 
billion  poured  into  half  measures  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  done  no  more  than 
delay  the  spread  of  communism.  Three 
hundred  million  dollars  in  American  arms  In 
Laos  have  not  killed  a  single  Communist 
idea.     All  arms  can  kill  are  people,  not  ideas 

We  did  not  win  World  War  11  with  half 
measures  or  easy  answers.  We  can't  win  a 
free  future  for  the  world  in  today's  kind  of 
peace  with  half  measures  either  No  for- 
mula— no  new  answer  is  needed  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done  to  correct  the  lesson  of  Laos — 
which  is  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
problems  of  Laos.  Military  answers  are  half 
answers — necessary  answers — but  not  those 
to  answer  the  needs  and  desires  of  these 
people.  You  with  full  stomachs  must  make 
the  effort  to  understand  the  needs  and  wants 
of  people  like  these  with  empty  stomachs. 
You  with  warm  homes  must  know  the  prob- 
lems of  people  like  these  with  no  homes. 
You  with  healthy  bodies  must  know  their 
problems  with  sick  ones.  Why?  Because 
freedom  today  Is  indivisible.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  know  freedom  won't  exist  for  you 
unless  It  exists  for  them. 


Dynamics  or  Democracy — Paht  IV 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  Hindu  wise  man 
asked  heaven  for  the  right  to  make  living 
men  out  of  clay — to  serve  him.  He  was 
given  the  right,  and  they  served  him.  But — 
he  was  warned  by  heaven  that  he  must  not 
allow  his  men  of  clay  to  grow  too  large 
or  he  would  no  longer  control  his  servants. 
So — when  they  grew  as  large  as  he.  the  Hindu 
wise  man  would  write  the  word  "dead"  on 
their  foreheads  and  they  would  crumble  Into 
dust. 

For  many  years  the  clay  men  served  him 
well  and  the  wise  man  grew  rich  and  care- 
less: when  one  day  he  neglected  to  write 
the  word  "dead"  on  a  fully  grown  servant. 
When  he  tried  to  correct  his  mistake.  It  was 
too  late  The  servant  was  too  tall.  His 
hand  could  no  longer  reach  the  servant's 
forehead.  This  time,  It  was  the  clay  man 
that  destroyed  the  wise  man.  A  very  old 
story  out  of  India,  where  2.500  years  ago, 
men  living  in  the  earliest  known  democratic 
republics  were  telling  stories  about  the  risks 
men  must  face  when  they  are  given  rights — 
but  fail  to  use  them  responsibly 

A  very  old  story — but  very  much  a  part 
of  your  affairs  this  minute,  as  we  will  get 
into  this  later  on  tonight — In  a  way  of  think- 
ing about  part  TV  of  the  series,  "Dynamics 
of  Democracy." 

Somewhere  among  the  300.000  parts  that 
go  into  one  of  these  things,  there  Is  a  small 
coil  of  wire.  It's  connected  to  a  relay  In  this 
missile's  brain — its  guidance  system.  Once 
that   blastoff   gets  It  off   the   ground — that 


guidance  system  will  go  into  action  to  steer 
that  $lVa  million  machine  to  a  point  out 
in  space  where  it  can  toss  a  satellite  Into 
orbit. 

That  Is,  normally  the  guidance  system  In 
these  things  will  go  into  action  to  do  that 
Job.  This  time  it  didn't.  That  little  coll 
of  wire  connected  to  that  relay — worth  about 
•2  60 — had  a  break  In  It.  The  electrical 
signal  that  should  have  reached  that  relay 
In  the  guidance  system  never  got  there 
This  was  the  result.  This  big  project  failed 
because  somewhere  a   little  part  failed. 

Big  projects  and  little  failures  that  can 
wreck  them  was  the  topic  for  the  lead  story 
in  the  copy  of  a  British  magazine  I  have 
here.  It's  an  angry  story,  because  the  British 
are  completely  disgusted  with  the  attitude 
of  certain  nations  that  cannot  see — as  this 
writer  puts  It  here — that  the  most  Important 
problem  in  the  world  Is  to  contain  Russia 
The  big  project  the  British  are  concerned 
with  Is  protecting  the  future  for  freedom  In 
the  world  against  Russian  Imperialism:  a 
project  which  will  fall  unless  every  country 
with  an  interest  In  freedom  comes  to  Its 
defense  against  the  growing  power  and  In- 
fluence of  a  Russian  empire  No  nation  can 
claim  to  be  nefrtral  In  this  big  project.  No 
nation  Interested  in  freedom  can  afford  to 
trade  with  the  Russians — to  in  any  way  aid 
them  in  their  aggressive  designs.  Does  all 
this  sound  familiar?  Well.  The  familiar- 
sounding  stuff  was  written  109  years  ago  In 
this  Issue  of  Blackwoods  magazine  And  the 
country  this  angry  article  was  written  at>out. 
was  the  United  States.  Back  In  1852,  Ameri- 
cans apparently  had  other,  more  Important 
things  to  be  concerned  about  than  the  pow- 
er-politicking of  Britain  and  Russia  to  de- 
cide which  would  be  the  leading  power  on 
earth.  Americans  hadn't  been  a  free  and 
Independent  nation  too  long — our  economy 
was  Just  starting  to  roll,  into  the  "good  life" 
we  were  to  know — we  were  all  wrapped  up 
in  fighting  the  Indians,  the  Mexicans;  In 
clearing  our  forests,  opening  new  farmlands, 
pushing  the  frontier  west  We  wanted  to 
trade — with  anybody  who  would  buy  ««ur 
products,  and  sell  us  the  things  we  ne<Wed 
to  develop  our  country  We  were  neutral  in 
that  squabble  between  the  two  great  powers 
back  in  1852  We  wanted  no  part  of  It — 
when  we  were  at  that  point  In  our  history 
where  most  of  the  world  is  now.  That  Is  an 
enormously  Important  point  to  get  straight 
now,  as  we  take  off  Into  this  big  project 
started  as  one  of  President  Kennedy's  first 
efforts  to  protect  the  future  for  what  we 
mean  by  freedom  in  the  world,  In  our  time. 
This  is  what  some  1.000  young  Americans 
may  be  doing  in  places  all  over  the  world  by 
the  end  of  the  year — working  on  large-scale 
construction  and  Industrial  projects — help- 
ing to  Increase  the  food  supply  In  what  we 
call  the  world's  underdeveloped  places — 
tackling  the  problems  of  public  health  In 
those  places,  where  disease  Is  still  wide- 
spread— serving  in  local  governments,  to  help 
set  up  the  kind  of  political  organization 
needed  to  push  economic  development — 
and  teaching,  all  kinds  of  things.  In  class- 
rooms from  the  lowest  grades  right  on  up 
to  the  highest  in  the  universities.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  projects  In  our 
history — a^  we  put  the  dynamics  of  democ- 
racy to  work  to  start  doing  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America  what,  until  now,  those 
dynamics  have  done  mainly  here  at  home. 

It's  an  important  project,  and  risky.  It 
can  easily  be  the  riskiest  project  in  our  his- 
tory, if  the  kind  of  world  those  1.000,  or  how- 
ever many  Peace  Corps-ltes,  are  sent  Into, 
Isn't  understood  to  be  the  kind  of  place 
we  once  were,  back  when  this  article 
was  published  In  this  magazine.  The  kind  of 
place  In  which  people  are  Just  about  as  In- 
terested in  our  power -poll  ticking  with  a  So- 
viet Union  today  to  decide  which  will  be  the 
leading  power  on  earth,  as  we  were  uncon- 
cerned  about    this   only    yesterday    between 
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ui  imperial  Britain  and  an  uuperlal  Russia 
The  kind  of  place  in  which  there  will  be  lit- 
tle patience  with  a  Peace  Corps  used  as  Just 
a  new  kind  of  gimmick  in  our  cold  war  with 
the  USSR  We  force  people  who  come  to 
propagandise  us  today  to  register  as  foreign 
ugenu.  We  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  them.  We 
aren't  particularly  happy  to  have  them 
around  any  more  than  Iranians.  Indians,  or 
Indonesians  are  Not  understanding  this 
can  be  the  little  faUure  that  destroys  the 
big  project  behind  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  vital  Idea.  Long 
overdue.  It  can  do  more  to  protect  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom  In  our  time  than  anything 
we've  tried  to  do  so  far.  It  can.  If  what  it 
does  is  geared  not  only  to  where  Iranians, 
Indians,  and  Indonesians  are  In  history 
(back  where  we  once  were),  but  geared  also 
to  what  thoee  people  are.  What  the  people 
are,  for  example,  who  heard  that  man.  when 
he  spoke  from  a  balcony  overlooking  a  cen- 
tral square  in  Teheran,  in  Iran,  back  In 
April  1051  It  was  an  Important  speech.  It 
could  have  changed  the  future  for  freedom 
In  the  world  against  us.  But  few  Americans 
know  this  to  thU  day  Not  that  we  dldnt 
get  Dr  Mohanuned  Mossadegh's  message 
that  April  day  10  years  ago.  when  he  was  the 
Premier  of  Iran.  Kick  the  foreign  exploit- 
ers of  our  land  out.  was  the  message.  Take 
over  the  oilfields  now  run  by  foreigners.  Na- 
tionalize the  oil  industry.  Why  let  English- 
men, or  Americans,  or  ar.y  Europeans  milk 
Iran  of  this  wealth,  these  reaources?  Iran's 
vroalth  for  the  Iranians.  Out  with  the  for- 
eign dominatloii  That  was  the  message, 
and  things  went  that  way.  The  Azerbaijan 
refinery  there  was  taken  away  from  the  Brit- 
ish England  and  EHircpe.  using  a  great  deal 
of  the  oil  turned  out  by  thU  place,  were  hit 
by  the  crisis.  Crises  that  affected  every- 
thing there  from  factories  to  battleships 
Great  powers,  remember,  are  great  powers 
because  of  oil  today.  Without  it,  they  are 
not.  We  got  the  message,  but,  as  the  news- 
paper clippings  which  tell  about  that  event 
make  clear,  we  found  It  very  hard,  danger- 
ously hard,  to  take  Dr  Moefade«h  serloualy 
This  clipping  calls  him  a  ham.  a  clown. 
This  one  pokes  fun  at  him  for  what  it  calls 
his  histrionics,  mainly  bursting  Into  tears, 
weeping  and  walling  in  public  during  his 
speeches.  This  news  story  describes  him  as 
a  plain  fraud,  and  his  actions  as  soap  opera 
stuff.  The  man,  according  to  these  reports, 
was  obviously  a  phony.  Anybo<iy  could  see 
that. 

Anybody,  that  \t.  who  had  never  heard  of 
Hasan  and  Husaln — the  prophet  Mohan.- 
med's  two  grandsons  To  all  Shllte  moslems, 
they're  martyrs  to  the  faith.  There  wasnt 
much  In  the  training  of  Americans  like  these 
newsmen  to  prepare  them  for  one  of  Dr 
Mossadegh's  speeches — which  to  the  average 
Shllte  Iranian  was  the  surest  sign  of  a 
man's  conviction  and  sincerity — carried  over 
from  the  religious  services  of  the  Shlites  dur- 
ing which  public  weeping  and  wailing  shows 
honest  and  sincere  grief  over  the  martyrdom 
of  Husan  and  Husaln.  TTie  same  kind  of 
carryover  from  religion  In  o^3x  civil  affairs, 
as  we  go  through  to  show  our  sincerity  and 
honesty  in  swearlng-ln  ceremonies.  The 
aanae.  but  different — in  ways  that  made 
Americans  underestimate  Dr  Mossadegh's 
power  In  Iran,  completely.  Prom  newsmen 
to  readers,  we  hadnt  been  prepared  for  the 
facts   of   life    in    that   part   of   the   world. 

A  situation  that  hasn't  changed  much 
since  then.  Which  bears  hard  on  what  the 
Peace  Corps  In  particular  can  do  to  protect 
the  future  for  freemen.  What  it  can  do 
must  make  sense  to  Iranians,  Indians,  and 
Indonesians.  To  know  what  makes  sense  to 
them  Is  a  matter  of  education.  Old  topic — 
but  with  a  critical  twist  now;  because  it's 
the  kind  of  education  our  schooli  and  col- 
leges not  only  have  not  passed  on  to  the 
age  groups  with  college  training  Mr.  Ken- 


nedy hopes  to  see  as  the  backbone  of  the 
Peace  Corps— but  it's  the  kind  of  education 
they're  not  able  to  pass  on  to  them  now. 
The  real  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
big  project  behind  the  Peace  Corps,  Is  the 
kind  of  training  those  young  people  will  need 
to  do  their  work.  The  Nation  hasnt  been 
faced  with  the  fact  yet — but  what  this 
means  Is  the  same  great  change  In  Ameri- 
can education,  it*  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  great 
change  in  American  foreign  policy.  Mr 
Kennedy  will  have  a  much  easier  time  push- 
ing that  change  through  our  Government, 
than  he  will  pushing  It  through  the  deans, 
department  heads,  ai.d  solidly  vested  inter- 
ests that   are  American  education   today. 

This  fact  can  be  the  little  thing  that  de- 
stroys the  big  project  TTiroughout  our  his- 
tory. Amerlcar  education  has  worked  to  fit 
the  student  to  an  American  environment. 
Now.  a  very  different  kind  of  education  is 
needed.  One  that  will  fit  the  student  to  a 
woikl  environment.  It  means  revolution  on 
the  caxnpus.  Go  through  any  catalog  of 
courses,  for  any  of  our  top  educational  Insti- 
tutions, to  see  how  poorly  our  best  class- 
rooms are  to  handle  this  new  Job  In  what 
classroom  can  young  people  learn  what 
Shllte  moFlems  consider  to  t)e  sure  signs  of 
honesty  and  sincerity,  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  things  we  must  be  taught  before  we 
rfr\  begin  to  teach  Iranians — or  Einyone  else 
The  problem  Is,  an  American  educational 
system  not  geared  to  the  realities  of  the 
world  we  lire  In — only  part  of  which  realities 
are  out  In  the  rice  peddles  of  Burma  and 
the  cornfields  of  Bolivia.  There  Is  this  part 
of  those  realities,  too — this  letter  from  a 
young  American  In  your  community — which 
we  will  get  to  In  just  a  moment. 

The  time  Is  mid- 1960  The  place  Is  the 
White  House  Youth  Conference,  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  For  about  a  week.  9.000 
delegates  gathered  here  in  Washington.  DC, 
to  talk  over  the  problems  that  face  young 
people  In  today's  America.  In  one  of  the 
sections  of  this  conference,  set  up  to  deal 
with  problems  in  American  education,  some- 
thing happened  on  the  second  meeting  day 
to  pinpoint  the  matter  of  an  American  edu- 
cational system  not  geared  to  some  very 
basic  needs  of  tomorrow's  Peace  Corps,  or 
the  realities  of  the  world  today's  young 
Americans  live  In. 

■What  happeried  was  that  a  young  Korean 
boy  attending  that  section  asked  a  simple 
question.  He  had  been  In  this  coimtry  for 
3  years  he  said,  was  Just  completing.^ high 
school,  ajid  In  a  few  weeks  would  be  heading 
home.  He  had  been  bothered  for  some  time 
by  a  question  he  hoped  that  group  might 
help  him  answer  His  question  was.  What 
was  democracy?  Oh.  he'd  seen  the  way  we 
lived  up  close,  from  supermarkets  through 
symphony  concerts  and  TV  westerns.  But 
this  didn  t  explain  to  him  what  our  democ- 
racy was  all  about.  He  was  sure  to  be  asked 
about  this  when  he  got  home.  His  friends 
were  very  Interested  In  democracy — Just  how 
Interested  his  high  school  and  college  friends 
made  very  clear  last  year  when  they  threw 
Syngman  Rhee  out  of  the  government 
Could  we  help  him? 

It  waa  a  simple  question.  It  had  any- 
thing but  a  simple  result.  The  next  2  days 
were  spent  trying  to  define  our  kind  of 
democracy — without,  at  the  end — settling 
for  an  explanation  that  really  satisfied  any- 
one. I  was  a  member  of  that  group,  and  was 
reminded  of  that  Incident  the  other  day. 
when  I  received  this  letter  from  a  high 
school  student  who  could  be  from  your  own 
community.  I'd  like  to  read  you  this  part 
of  It;  "We  have  been  discussing  your  pro- 
grams about  dynamics  of  democracy  in  my 
social  studies  class.  After  yesterday's  class 
meeting,  we  decided  to  write  to  you  to  ask 
your  help  In  answering  some  questions  we 
**  could  not  seem  to  answer.  We  know  we  live 
In  a  free  oountrj,  and  we  have  a  denaocratlc 


government,  but  we  don't  really  understand 
It.  First  of  all.  'What  Is  democracy?  'What 
does  It  have  to  do  with  freedom?  Our 
teacher  says  that  freedom  Is  possible  with- 
out democracy  and  that  democracy  Is  possi- 
ble without  freedom.  Would  you  talk  about 
this  on  your  programT'  and  there  Is  more 
?^om  a  jTJung  Korean  visitor  in  our  class- 
rooms, the  question.  From  a  young  Amer- 
ican in  our  classrooms,  the  question.  But 
In  those  classrooms,  apparently  no  answer. 
Why  not? 

In  very  large  part  because  Mr.  Jones — w^ho 
lives  in  Mlddletown,  U.S.A. — where,  several 
days  after  that  White  House  Youth  Confer- 
ence, I  spoke  to  a  dinner  meeting  and  told 
the  story  about  what  had  happened  there. 
I  ended  my  remarks  by  asking  that  group 
to  consider  the  problem.  Did  they  have  an 
answer  to  the  question.  What  Is  democracy? 
Do  you  have  an  answer? 

Mr.  Jones  didn't  like  the  story.  He  get 
up  to  inform  me  that.  In  the  first  place,  be 
saw  no  great  need  to  be  concerned  about 
answering  that  Korean  boy's  question;  and 
In  the  second  place,  no  one  with  a  grain 
of  sense  would  try.  Democracy,  he  said,  was 
a  generality.  It  was  an  abetracUon  like  lib- 
erty, love,  or  religion.  It  couldnt  be  de- 
fined. 

It's  a  very  short  distance  from  Mr.  Jones 
to  the  classrooms  In  o\ir  Mlddletown.  U£A. — 
where  things  like  democracy,  liberty,  religion, 
and  love,  too — are  treated  as  abttractlone, 
and  are  not  defined.  But  it's  a  very  long 
dUtance  from  Mr.  Jones  to  this  day.  and 
these  men — June  11,  1776.  when  Robert  Liv- 
ingstone, Roger  Sherman,  John  Adams.  Ben 
Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  began  their 
work  as  a  committee  to  do  what  so  many 
Joneses  in  today's  America  believe  cannot 
be  done.  With  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence they  began  to  define  the  form  and 
functions  of  our  democratic  Republic.  In 
that  paper — In  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion— in  the  Federalist  papers — In  their  per- 
sonal writings — they  had  some  very  specific, 
definitive  things  to  say  not  only  about  a 
democratic  republic,  but  about  things  like 
liberty,  and  religion,  too.  The  Joneses 
haven't  read  them  lately. 

There  Is  an  answer  to  the  Joneses  argu- 
ment. A  man  who  has  lost  his  liberty  knows 
It  is  very  real — and  no  abstraction.  A  man 
denied  the  right  to  worship  his  God  knows 
religion  is  not  intangible — is  no  abstrac- 
tion. A  man  or  woman  without  kyve  knows 
he  or  she  Is  not  without  abstractions.  De- 
mocracy is  real.  The  trouble  is  some  people 
mu?t  lose  these  things  t>efore  they  really  un- 
derstand this — and  it  was  because  of  such 
people,  amongst  us.  that  we  began  this  series 
of  programs  on  the  "EJynamics  of  Democracy" 
with  a  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  one 
in  which  he  warned  against  such  people 
amongst  us  who  cannot  preach  democracy, 
cannot  practice  It,  cannot  defend  It.  and 
above  all.  as  Mr.  Lincoln  put  It.  cannot  meet 
this  greatest  obligation  as  adult  Americans : 
to  pass  on  to  young  Americans  an  under- 
standing of  respect  and  love  for  our  way 
of  life. 

There  Is  an  answer  to  the  question  raised 
by  that  Korean  boy,  and  the  American  high 
school  student,  too — and  no  greater  neeJ 
facing  us  right  now  than  that  they  be 
answered  through  the  clasBTOoms  of  our 
schools  and  universities.  Prom  those  in  your 
own  community,  to  those  In  the  East -West 
Institute  out  in  Hawaii — as  never  before  in 
our  history,  the  future  for  our  kind  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  dep>ends  upon  how 
well  we  explain  ourselves  to  others,  and  to 
ourselves.  And  as  never  before  In  our  his- 
tory, whether  or  not  we  can  do  this  depends 
upon  the  Joneses  and  Smiths  and  Johnsons 
and  Burkes  and  the  rest — In  the  commu- 
nities, which  stiU,  despite  aU  other  changes 
In  ouz  way  of  Ufe.  effectively  decide  what 
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can  be  taught  In  our  clsBsrooms.  What  can 
be  taught  there — to  answer  these  questions — 
in  a  moment. 

Our  kind  of  democracy  Is  unique  In  his- 
tory, mainly   because  our   Icind   of    freedom 
was  unique.     Ovir  kind  of  freedom  was  half 
spac:;,   and   half   stuff.     Uncluttered   livable 
space.    In    which   there   w£is   no    government 
until  we  brought  It  In.    Plenty  of  rich  stuff. 
out  of   which    to   build    a    competitive,    free 
enterprise  system  after  we  brought  the  gov- 
ernment In.     These  were  unique  conditions 
Our  kind  of  democracy  would  have  been  Im- 
possible without  them.     If  you  doubt  this, 
put    those    original     13    American    Colonies 
down  Just  about  anywhere  else  on  earth.    To 
keep  It  simple — to  take  them  from  the  east 
coast  of  North  America,  and  put  them  down 
on  the  east  coast  of  Saudi  Arabia.    And  allow 
those  people  to  have   the  same  history,  the 
same  Ideas,  the  same  culture  they  had  when 
they  left  Europe  to  head  for  the  New  World. 
Would  they  have  been  able  to  build  our  kind 
of  democracy  here — where  there  Is  very  little 
livable  space,  to  this  day,  and  little  or  none 
of  the  variety  of  rich   stuff   that    let   us  do 
pretty  much   as  we  pleased   In  working  out 
OMx  way  of  life  In  North  America.     No  coal, 
or  Iron,  or   copper,   lead,   zinc   and  the   long 
list  of  things  that  were  here  to  make  us  what 
we  are  today — but  are  not  here.     Any  rugged 
Individualists    In    the    oasis    fanning    places 
throughout  this  part  of  the  world''     Hardly. 
Paul     Bunyan — the     rugged     Individualist — 
would  be  run  out  of  any  of  these  oasis  towns 
on   a   rail.      He'd    be   dangerous   here.      Here 
people  cooperate  to  survive. 

The  story  of  our  kind  of  democracy,  and 
our  kind  of  freedom  Is  all  we've  covered  In 
this  series  of  programs — from  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  the  first  Individualist  In  our  reli- 
gious history — through  the  right  to  question 
and  dissent  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  way  of 
lUe — to  the  ideas  about  private  enterprise 
and  capitalism  that  grew  out  of  our  kind  of 
political  democracy:  all  that  against  this 
background  of  space  and  stuff.  And  all  that. 
from  the  taking  of  responsibility  by  the  first 
individualist,  to  the  Peace  Corps — all  that 
based  on  the  risky  Idea  that  the  power  to 
govern,  and  control  human  affairs  was  safest 
In  the  hands  of  the  greatest  number  of  re- 
sponsible Individuals. 


Teach  us  not  to  abandon  In  days  of  frus- 
tration, the  Ideals  and  alma  we  acquired 
In  moments  of  high  resolve. 

Grant  us  faith  stronger  than  clrc\imstance 
and  courage  greater  than  our  fears. 

Only  by  these  things  can  we  make  Thy 
presence  meaningful.     Amen. 


'         LOWELL  MASON  S  GRACE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President.  25 
years  ago  Lowell  Mason  invited  several 
of  his  friends  who  were  members  of  the 
executive.  judicial,  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  to  be  his 
guests  at  a  luncheon  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Washington  baseball  season,  and 
has  continued  the  practice  since  that 
time. 

At  these  luncheons  Lowell  Mason 
offered  grace,  and  this  year  he  repeated 
the  grace  which  was  given  at  the  f^rst 
luncheon  25  years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  grace 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  Lowell  Mason's  Grace 

Eternal  Father,  not  because  we  know  how 
to  ask  rightly,  not  because  our  Uvee  are 
worthy,  do  we  pray  to  You  this  day. 

We  pray  for  Thy  presence  at  this  gather- 
ing. 

As  these  leaders  of  men  partake  of  food 
and  fellowship,  make  us  aware,  this  is  the 
way  it  should  be  with  all  men  to  find  hap- 
ptlness  In  each  others  presence. 

And  yet  to  also  find  unrest  deep  enough 
Within  us  to  make  Thy  word  a  reality. 


TOURIST  TRAVEL 


Mr.  CARLSON  Madam  President. 
tourist  travel  in  the  United  States  has 
developed  into  big  business.  During  re- 
cent months  the  tourist  gap,  which  Is 
the  difference  between  spending  by 
American  travelers  abroad  and  outlays 
by  foreign  visitors  here,  has  further 
widened. 

Tovfnst  travel  is  not  only  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  but  also 
is  of  importance  to  our  individual  States, 
and  is  a  problem  to  which  we  must 
devote  more  time. 

Recently  the  Senate  approved  the 
Magnuson  bill,  which  during  the  past 
few  years  has  received  the  support  of 
both  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  and  is  another  part  of  a  major 
effort  on  our  part  to  attract  foreign 
visitors. 

Kansas,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Gov.  John  Anderson,  has  set  out  on  a 
program  that  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
first  of  its  type  in  this  Nation,  in  urging 
foreign  tourists  to  visit  Kansas  and  get 
a  gltfnpse  of  what  it  is  really  like  to  be 
an  American  and  a  Kansan.  This  State 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Governor, 
could  well  be  the  beginning  of  a  great 
program  by  the  States,  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Government,  to  greatly  ex- 
pand the  number  of  our  foreign  visitors. 

I  stated  that  travel  Ls  a  big  business. 
The  spending  by  foreign  travelers  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  $900  mil- 
lion in  1959  to  just  under  |1  billion  in 
1960.  At  the  same  time  Americans 
traveling  abroad  increased  their  exp>en- 
ditures  from  $2,400  million  in  1959  to 
$2,700  million  in  1960. 

During  recent  months  there  has  been 
much  discussion  about  the  heavy  de- 
mands upon  American  gold,  as  a  result 
of  dollar  spending  in  other  nations.  A 
shift  in  tourist  trade  and  expenditures 
would  improve  this  situation  materially. 

Canada  and  Mexico  contributed  most 
to  travel  in  the  United  States:  $470  mil- 
lion were  spent  by  Canadians  and  $180 
million  by  Mexicans. 

We  need  to  spend  more  time  in  pro- 
moting European  travel  to  the  United 
States.  We  are  making  some  progress. 
Europeans  spent  $98  million  in  1959  and 
$125  million  in  1960. 

'I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
report  on  tlie  Kansas  program,  written 
by  Ron  Kull  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital, 
be  printed  lis  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas  said  "howdy"  to  the  world  today, 
and  set  out  to  prove  that  It  means  it  through 
a  unique  program  that  will  be  the  first  of 
Its  kind  In  the  Nation. 

Gov.  John  Anderson,  Jr  ,  In  setting  the 
stage  for  his  new  "Meet  the  Kansans"  pro- 
gram, Issued  an  Invitation  to  a  foreign  visi- 
tor— name  and  nationality  unspecified — to 
come  sit  a  spell  with  him  at  the  executive 
mansion. 


Anderson  urged  all  Kansans  to  follow  his 
lead  In  opening  their  homes  to  foreign 
tourists — to  give  them  a  glimpse  of  what 
It's  really  like  to  be  an  American,  and  a 
Kansan. 

Andersons"  program,  which  may  be  adopted 
by  many  States,  will  seek  to  Implement 
President  Kennedy's  previously  announced 
plans  to  encourage  foreign  travel  to  this 
country. 

The  Governor  Immediately  named  a  15- 
man  committee  to  put  his  plan  Into  action. 
"I  believe  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  our  friendliness  on  a  per- 
son-to-person basis."  Anderson  said  "Here 
Is  an  opportunity  to  show  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  our  greatest  resource — 
our  friendly  people." 

Anderson  asked  persons  wishing  to  enter- 
tain foreign  guests  in  their  homes  fot^  an 
hour,  a  night  or  a  weekend  to  contact  their 
local  chamber  of  comnaferce  office.  If  they 
wish,  they  may  specKy  a  visitor  having 
similar  professional  om  business  Interests  to 
their  own,  he  added     ( 

For  example.  If  an  attorney  from  Paris  is 
planning  a  trip  to  this  country  and  ^anu 
to  meet  a  Kansan  with  similar  Interests  he 
will  be  able  to  contact  his  local  travel  agency, 
steamship  line  or  airline  and  make  bU 
wishes  known,  specifying  which  part  of. 
Kansas  he  wants  to  visit. 

The  transportation  agent  will  In  turn  con- 
tact the  Kansas  agency  and  make  complet* 
arrangements   for  the  trip 

"I  believe  this  program  will  prove  to  be 
educational  and  beneficial  both  for  Kansans 
and  their  foreign   guests."   Anderson  said. 

He  said  the  Meet  the  Kansans  program 
will  be  publicized  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
through  foreign  news  media,  travel  agencies 
and  transportation  companies. 

Members  of  the  cftcnmlttee,  who  will  spear- 
head the  drive,  are  Frank  Kessler  of  Wichita, 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commission;  Tom  King  of  Topeka. 
representing  Kansas  travel  agencies;  Stewart 
NewUn  of  Wellington,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association;  Tbad  Sandstrom 
of  Topeka.  president  of  the  Kansas  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcasters  Association; 
Merle  Ooddard  of  Liberal,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Chamber  of  Commerce  executives; 
Carl  Suderman.  president  of  the  Kansas 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Henry  Jameson  of  Abilene,  in  charge  of 
chamber  of  commerce  tourist  activities; 
Maurice  Fager  of  Topeka.  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Centennial  Commission;  Wayne  Mat- 
lock of  El  Dorado,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Jaycees;  Howard  Wilson  of  Sharon  Springs, 
president  of  the  Kamsas  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture; James  Yount  of  Bonner  Springs,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Kansas  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  Mrs  Wilbur  Marshall  of 
Leon,  president  of  the  Kansas  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs  Velma  Wooeter  of 
Hays,  president  of  the  Kansas  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women;  Dr. 
Ned  Burr  McKenney  of  Topeka.  president 
of  the  Kansas  Council  of  Churches,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Joe  Nlckell  of  Topeka,  Kansas 
adjutant  general. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  DECISION  TO 
TERMINATE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  NUCLEAR-POWERED  AIR- 
PLANE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  on 
March  30  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  closing  of 
a  major  defense  facility  in  her  State. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  noted  that  the 
easy  course  for  her  to  take,  politically, 
would  be  to  register  a  vigorous  protest, 
to  point  out  that  the  decision  adversely 
affecting  the  economy  of  her  State  was 
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made  by  a  Democratic  President,  and  to 
make  a  political  attack  on  the  decision 
of  President  Kennedy. 

But  in  all  good  conscience — 

She  said — 
I  cannot  do  this,  for  this  would  simply  be 
playing  politics   with  our  national  security, 
our  national  defeme,  and  our  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar. 

A  similar  situation  has  arisen  in  Idaho, 
as  a  result  of  the  Presidents  decision  to 
terminate  development  of  the  nuclear 
powered  airplane.  Unlike  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith]  the  Governor 
of  my  State,  who  is  also  a  Republican, 
promptly  demanded  that  I  intervene  with 
the  President  to  obtain  reversal  of  the 
decision,  because  o*  its  adverse  economic 
impact  in  Idaho.  .\s.  a  study  in  contrast. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  tele- 
granvs  sent  to  me  by  Governor  Smylie 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  my  reply  to  the  Grov- 
ernor,  following  the  text  of  his  tele- 
grams to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

Boise,  Idaho,  March  29.  1961. 
Hon  Frank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Urgently  request  that  you  take  leadership 
in  asking  for  conference  with  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Idaho  delegation  to  Congress 
to  request  reexamination  decision  announced 
yesterday  to  abandon  the  atomic -powered 
airplane  If  the  decision  Is  carried  through 
it  seems  apparent  that  there  will  be  a  Job 
displacement  in  the  uoper  Snake  River  Val- 
ley of  nearly  500  perscns  Economic  loss  in 
payrolls  alone  will  range  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  The  ec-Dnomic  impact  of  the 
decision  on  the  tu-ea  could  well  be  disastrous. 
I  realize  that  technological  decisions  such  as 
this  Involve  scientific  cotuideratlons  but  It 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  10  years  of  experimen- 
tation and  the  InvestTient  to  date  should 
now  be  abandoned. 

It  Is  the  on-agaln-or-agaln  approach  that 
slows  these  developments.  I  am  confident 
that  you  can  delineate  to  the  President  the 
depressing  effect  that  :ils  decision  wUl  have 
on  the  economy  of  east  Idaho,  and  the  State 
as  a  whole.  This,  added  to  depressed  situa- 
tion in  timber  and  mln.ng  Industry,  will  have 
a  most  crippling  effect.  Earnestly  request 
you  do  all  possible  to  secure  reexamination 
and  revision  of  yesterday's  decision.  Have 
wired  DwoRSHAK,  Pro«T.  and  Harding  this 
same  effect  and  have  expressed  concern  to  the 
White  House  direct. 

Regards  and  gocKl  luck, 

Robert  E.  Smtlie, 
Governor  of  Idaho. 

Boise.  Idaho.   April  4,   1961. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
US.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Buildirig, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  Is  made  to  my  wire  of  last  week 
relative  termination  ol  nuclear  aircraft  pro- 
pulsion work  at  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station.  Idaho  Falls.  Permit  me  once  again 
to  urge  that  you  take  immediate  action  to 
secure  review  and  revision  of  announced 
Presidential  decision  to  terminate  this  work. 
If  the  decision  was  tottomed  on  a  desire 
for  economy  in  Government,  sentiment  here 
indicates  that  it  is  ill  advised.  It  would  be 
tragic  If  the  Russians  flew  an  atomic  air- 
plane first  and  It  would  make  the  resultant 
decline  In  our  prestlf;e  abroad  comparable 
only  to  that  which  accompanied  launching 


of  the  first  sputnik.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  effect  on  employment  throughout 
east  Idaho  Layoffs  are  already  occurring  In 
substantial  ntmabers  and  the  effect  of  those 
layoffs  will  soon  commence  to  cumulate. 
This,  of  course,  runs  counter  to  announced 
administration  policy  to  shore  up  economy 
with  defense  spending  A  clear  statement 
of  policy  for  the  reasons  underlying  the  deci- 
sion would  be  helpful.  If  Idaho  must  be 
deprived,  then  we  should  set  to  work  coop- 
eratively all  up  and  down  the  line  to  secure 
replacement  contracts  at  Idaho  Falls  that 
will  put  these  people  back  to  work  This 
Is  an  extremely  serious  matter.  The  Invest- 
ment at  Arco  could  easily  become  another 
daval  ordnance  problem  such  as  exists  at 
Pocatello.  We  must  not  let  this  happen  If 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Please  let  us 
know  how  we  can  be  helpful  In  securing 
revision  of  the  decision  or  replacement  of 
the  contracts. 
Regards, 

Robert   E     Smylie. 

Goveraor. 


Hon.  RoREST  E.  Smtljx. 

Goiernor, 

Statehouse.  Boise,.  Idaho: 

Ttiia  is  in  reply  to  your  telegrams  urging 
me  to  take  the  lead  in  asking  President 
Kennedy  to  reverse  his  decision  to  strike  the 
nuclear  powerplant  and  airframe  develop- 
ment project  from  the  defense  budget.  You 
have  caUed  upon  me  to  make  this  appeal 
because  the  President's  decision — to  use  your 
words — will  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  east  Idaho. 

On  March  15.  2  weeks  before  receiving 
your  telegrams,  I  advised  the  President  of 
the  economic  distress  that  would  be  f«lt  in 
the  Idaho  Falls  area  If  the  project  were  dis- 
continued. I  reminded  him  that  east  Idaho 
had  already  suffered  a  serious  setback  In 
1959,  when  the  Elsenhower  admlnlstr^itlon 
shut  down  the  naval  ordnance  plant  In 
Pocatello.  1  was  assured  that  the  President, 
mindful  of  our  economic  Interests,  would 
not  terminate  the  project,  unless  overriding 
considerations  for  the  national  welfare  re- 
quired him  to  do  so. 

In  making  his  decision,  the  President  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  best  technical  and 
military  counsel.  He  has  noted  that  a  nu- 
clear-powered plane — even  If  one  could  be 
perfected  within  the  next  few  years — would 
have  lesser  speed  and  altitude  capmbillty  than 
conventional  aircraft  presently  in  use.  Fur- 
thermore, as  he  has  stated,  nearly  16  years 
and  about  91  billion  have  been  spent  on  the 
attempt^  development  of  a  nuclear-powered 
aircraft^  but  the  possibility  of  achieving  a 
militarily  useful  aircraft  In  the  foreseeable 
future  is  still  very  remote. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  led  former 
President  Eisenhower  to  recommend  a  severe 
curtailment  of  this  project,  before  he  left 
office.  His  January  budget  cut  the  level  of 
the  effort  In  half,  by  limiting  the  scope  to 
only  one  of  the  two  different  engines  under 
development,  although  not  Indicating  which 
one. 

In  making  a  more  definite  decision.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  claims  a  saving  of  an  addi- 
tional $36  million  in  the  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  1962,  below  the  figure  previously  re- 
duced In  January,  and  the  avoidance  of 
future  expenditures  of  at  least  $1  billion, 
which  would  have  been  necessary  to  achieve 
first  experimental  flight. 

Because  I  share  fully  your  concern  about 
employment  levels  at  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  near  Idaho  Falls,  I  am 
urging  the  AEC  to  assign  new  projects  to 
Idaho.  Senator  Dworshak,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Joint  Committee, 
is  taking  similar  action.  President  Kennedy, 
In  making  his  decision,  transferred  to  the 
AEC  the  mission  of  carrying  forward 
scientific  research   and   development   In   the 


fields  of  high  temperature  materials  and 
high  performance  reactors,  and  I  am  given 
reason  to  believe  that  the  experimental 
phases  of  this  work  will  be  centered  at  the 
testing  station  In  Idaho. 

In  these  ways,  I  will  do  all  I  cam  to  protect 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  Idaho.  In  teinper- 
Ing  the  Impact  of  the  President's  declslpa  I 
cannot,  however,  ask  him  to  reveree  a  de- 
cision he  has  taken  In  the  national  Interest. 
based  on  the  best  military  and  scientific  ad- 
vice available  to  him,  simply  because  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  saved  would  have  been 
spent  In  Idaho 

Congressman  Harding  has  asked  me  to  ad- 
vise you  that  he  concurs  In  this  position. 
Senator  Frank  Church. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  in 
an  interview  with  Peter  Maas,  a  staff 
writer  for  Look  magazine,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided extraordinarily  frank  and  engag- 
ing answers  to  a  series  of  questions  about 
his  motivations,  intentions,  and  long- 
range  objectives.  They  make  fascinat- 
ing reading,  and  I  ask  that  portions  of 
the  interview,  which  was  published  in 
the  March  28  issue  of  Look  magazine, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Robert  Kennedy  Speaks  Out  on  Civil 
Rights,  Wiretaps.  Organized  Crime,  Anti- 
trust Suits,  and  SLTB\'ERsrvE  Activitt 

(By  Peter  Maas) 

Pew  forays  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
along  the  borders  of  the  New  Frontier  raised 
more  of  a  ruckus  than  the  choice  of  his 
brother  Robert  for  Attorney  General.  The 
President  told  me,  "They  tried  to  make  a 
Federal  case  out  of  the  fact  that  Bobby  had 
no  courtroom  experience  The  basic  require- 
ment for  the  Job  is  not  that  at  all.  It  Is  the 
ability  to  administer  a  great  department.  In 
1952,  when  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate,  we  were 
in  a  tough  fight.  It  was  essential  that  we  set 
up  our  own  organization  In  every  community 
across  the  State.  My  campaign  manager  had 
a  pretty  rough  time  trying  to  do  It.  Then 
Bobby  came  In  and  did  the  Job  In  3  weeks 
In  planning,  getting  the  right  people  to  work 
and  seeing  that  the  job  Is  done,  he  Is  the 
best  man  In  the  United  States.  That  was  the 
big  difference  between  our  campaign  laft 
fall  and  Adlal  Stevenson's  in  1956.  I  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  anything  except  what  I 
was  going  to  say,  which  was  enough  of  a 
challenge.  He  brings  these  same  assets  to 
the  Justice  Department   " 

Bobby  hesitated  for  weeks  before  accept- 
ing the  post.  "I  knew  that  if  I  were  going 
to  do  an  effective  job.  I  was  going  to  be  un- 
popular in  some  areas,"  he  says.  "Everything 
I  did  would  rub  off  on  the  President."  By 
December  !5.  he  had  concluded  that  the  po- 
tential burden  on  the  White  House  was  too 
much.  After  a  breakfast  meeting  that  day 
with  his  brother,  however,  he  accepted  the 
job. 

"I  told  him  I  had  made  up  my  mln€  and 
didn't  want  to  talk  about  it  any  more."  the 
President  said  recently.  "I  also  reminded 
him  that  every  danger  Is  an  opportunity." 
On  the  following  pages,  Robert  Kennedy  tells 
how  he  plans  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity. 

"Why  did  you  accept  the  post  of  Attorney 
General? 

"I  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  Government  at 
this  time.  We  face  a  tremendous  challenge. 
The  survival  of  our  country  hinges  on   the 
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success  of  tills  administration.  I  think  we 
have  an  enormous  potential  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  proved  at  Valley  Forge,  at 
Belleau  Wood,  and  at  Tarawa.  Now,  this 
administration  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
TOobUize  the  same  spirit  again.  If  we  don't, 
it  would  be  almoet  a  betrayal  of  the  election 
■As  Attorney  General,  what  areas  of  law 
enforcement  do  you  now  Intend  to  empha- 
size? 

■  The  area  with  which  I  have  had  the  most 
pereonsil  contact  Is  organized  crime.  We 
Intend  to  give  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  to  It. 
•The  whole  area  of  civil  rights  i?  extremely 
important.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  the  most 
dlfiScult  problem,  because  of  the  emotional 
factors  involved.  This  Is  not  a  field  In  which 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience.  It  Is 
therefore  getting  my  Immediate  attention. 
Juvenile  delinquency  Is  also  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me.  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  more  to  develop  a  higher 
degree  of  competency  among  all  agencies 
which  must  deal  with  this  situation  We  are 
working  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  do  Just  that. 

•'Another  major  Interest  Is  the  antitrust 
field.  We  have  a  tremendous  responsibility 
to  examine  concentrations  of  pyower  which 
adversely  affect  our  free-enterprise  system. 
We  will  be  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  in  this  field.  We  also  intend  to  keep 
a  partlcvil&rly  close  watch  for  evidence  of 
tide  deals  and  other  forms  of  collusion  be- 
tween labor  and  management  which  deprive 
rank-and-file  trade  unionists  of  their  right- 
ful benefits  or  give  certain  businesses  an  un- 
fair competitive  edge. 

"There  Is  another  area  In  which  we  will 
devote  considerable  time  and  effort.  I  have 
s  strong  feeling  that  the  law  especially  In 
criminal  cases,  favors  the  rich  man  over  the 
poor  in  such  matters  as  ball,  the  cost  of  de- 
fense counsel,  the  cost  of  app>eals,  and  so  on. 
We  have  appointed  a  study  group  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  make  the  law  more  equitable 
In  this  respect 

"You  have  often  urged  the  creation  of  a 
National  Crime  Commission.  Will  you  use 
your  office  to  press  for  its  establishment, 
despite  objections  raised  In  some  quarters? 

'One  of  my  objectives  in  recommending 
the  creation  of  a  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion was  to  get  a  better  way  of  pooling  all 
the  information  there  is  about  the  activities 
and   movements   of   known    criminals. 

"Hoodlums  and  gangsters  have  been  able 
to  slip  into  various  sections  of  the  country 
and  take  over  legitimate  enterprises  before 
a  community  has  any  knowledge  of  It.  This 
Is  because  we  have  not  had  what  amounts  to 
sny  central  intelligence  bureau  covering 
their  activities 

"Organized  crime  Is  a  tremendous  blight 
all  over  the  country.  It  drains  oft  millions 
of  dollars  of  our  national  wealth.  Its  cor- 
ruption jjervades  labor  leaders,  businessmen, 
and  public  officials  receptive  to  easy  money. 
It  steadily  saps  the  moral  vigor  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  In  the  end,  it  can  destroy  us. 

"Piecemeal  operations  against  organized 
crime  obviously  have  not  worked.  Today, 
the  menace  is  greater  than  ever.  Working 
closely  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI, 
we  are  coordinating  the  Investigation  of 
known  criminals  and  getting  all  the  infor- 
mation about  these  people  that  Is  available 
from  all  Government  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies, including  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  If  this  Is  done 
well,  as  I  expect  It  will  be,  a  major  step  will 
have  been  accomplished  toward  resolving 
what  was  one  of  my  prime  reasons  for  ad- 
vocating the  National  Crime  Commission. 

"Do  you  envision  any  other  steps  now 
against  criminal  elements? 

"Yes.  We  are  going  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  income-tax  returns  of  these  people, 
to  spot  the  flow  of  crooked  money.     I  have 


been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  tax  laws 
are  there  to  ra-se  money  for  the  Government 
and  should  not  be  used  to  punish  the  under- 
world.    I  thlni  the  argument  is  specious. 

"I  do  believe  that  tax  returns  must  re- 
main conflden-Jal.  But  I  also  recognize  that 
we  mtist  deal  with  corruption,  crime  and  dis- 
honesty. In  this  respect,  we  will  analyze 
each  case  on  Its  own  merits.  Our  guide  on 
this — or  any  other  matter — Is  to  administer 
the  law  fairly 

"What  is  your  basic  attitude  about  clTil 
rights?  Specifically,  what  is  your  position 
on  a  movement  like  the  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions? 

"As  far  as  tie  sit-ins  are  concerned,  my 
sympathy  is  with  them  morally.  It  Is  also 
my  fundamental  belief  that  all  people  are 
created  equal.  Logically.  It  follows  that  Inte- 
gration should  take  place  today  everywhere — 
in  "^schools,  playgrounds  and  so  on.  But 
those  of  us  who  believe  this  must  realize 
that,  rightly  3r  wrongly,  other  people  have 
grown  up  with  totally  different  backgrounds 
and  mores,  which  we  can't  change  overnight. 

"My  point  Is  that  there  has  to  be  under- 
standing on  all  sides.  My  impression  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and 
talk  in  this  field.  I  have  In  mind  southern- 
ers who  perpetuate  a  vast  disparity  of  op- 
portunity for  white  and  Negro,  and  then  use 
this  same  disparity  to  argue  the  Negro  Isn't 
ready  for  full  citizenship.  I  also  have  in 
mind  a  great  many  people  in  the  North  whose 
lives  indicate  they  would  rather  talk  about 
integration  than  live  it — newspaper  editors, 
for  instance,  "*ho  preach  civil  rights,  but  be- 
long to  restricted  clubs  and  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schocls  where  there  are  no  Negroes. 

"It  is  quit*'  a  change  for  some  wtiites  in 
the  South,  who  suddenly  have  a  school  pop- 
ulation that  might  be  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent Negro.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  this  when  It  ordered  Integration 
•with  all  deliberate  speed'  Instead  of  im- 
mediately. I  take  this  order  seriously.  This 
doesn't  meari  that  we  are  going  to  stand 
for  mob  defiance  of  court  orders.  Nor  does 
it  mean  that  there  will  be  sweeping  trans- 
formations without  adequate  groundwork. 

"What  would  your  p>osltlon  be  if  you  were 
confronted  by  another  Little   Rock? 

"I  don't  think  we  would  ever  come  to  the 
point  of  sending  troops  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  a  matter  like  that.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  this  administration's  letting  such 
a  situation  deteriorate  to  that  level.  In  my 
Judgment,  etsimlning  the  facts,  we  could 
have  handle<i  the  situation  with  U.S.  mar- 
shals, who  have  a  fine  record  and  are 
equlpp>ed  to  handle  the  Job. 

'Some  groups  charge  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  been  active  enough  in 
entering  civil  rights  suits  as  amicus  cvu-lae 
or  friend  of  the  court.  Do  you  intend  to 
pursue  a  more  aggressive  policy? 

"I  think  that  the  problem  here  has  been 
a  lack  of  overall  leadership  In  the  field.  I 
have  the  impression  that  people  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  wanted  to  do  more,  but 
were  held  back  by  a  general  hands-off  policy 
of  the  past  administration.  This  won't  be 
true  in  the  future.  I  don't  mean  that  the 
whole  problem  will  be  solved  automatically. 
My  feeling  is  that  we  must  move  strongly 
and  vigorously  In  this  area.  It  Is  imperative 
that  we  make  progress.  But  I  don't  think 
that  it  can  be  handled  Just  by  laws.  There 
has  got  to  be — and  there  Is  going  to  be — 
leadership  from  the  White  House.  That  is 
going  to  make  the  difference. 

"Have  you  any  plans  in  mind  regarding 
subversive  activity  in  the  United  States? 

"I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  He  Is  very  concerned  about  this 
threat.  I  was  In  Internal  Security  when  I 
Joined  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1951. 
At  that  time,  I  thoiight  there  were  some 
bad  situations.     I  haven't  had  any  dealings 


in  this  field  for  over  5  years,  so  It  will  re- 
quire careful  study  before  we  reach  any  con- 
clusions. One  change  In  organization  Is 
being  considered.  Internal  Seciu-lty.  now  a 
separate  section,  may  be  retvimed  to  the 
Criminal  Division,  where  It  once  was.  Indi- 
cations are  that  this  would  Increase  Its  ef- 
fectiveness. My  predecessor  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  for  such 
a  move  among  his  people 

"In  respect  to  antitrust  activity,  do  you 
have  any  feelings  about  bigness  per  se? 

"It  worries  me.  Too  much  power  scares 
me,  whether  we  find  it  in  a  trade  union  or 
in  a  corporation.  So,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  law.  it  would  be  an  important  factor 
In  any  trust  or  conspiracy  suits  we  may  bring 
to  court. 

"While  wiretaps  are  not  permitted  as  evi- 
dence in  Federal  courts,  some  officials  have 
pressed  for  new  legislation  to  allow  their 
use.  What  Is  your  position  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? 

"We  are  studying  this  question  carefully. 
No  conclusions  have  been  reached.  If  such 
legislation  were  paseed.  my  feeling  Is  that 
the  use  of  legal  wiretaps  should  be  limited 
to  major  crimes  such  as  treason,  kidnaping, 
and  murder.  In  each  Instanoe,  however,  it 
should  only  be  done  with  the  authority  of 
a  Federal  Judge.  We  would  still  have  to  re- 
quest permission  for  a  wiretap,  exactly  as 
we  must  now  do  to  get  a  search  warrant.  At 
the  same  time,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  Indis- 
criminate wiretapping  that  now  goes  unpun- 
ished. Therefore.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
penalty  for  Indiscriminate  wiretapping  be 
greatly  stiffened.  This  goes  for  anybody.  In- 
cluding law  enforcement  officers. 

'•One  of  the  great  problems  we  have  Is  in 
the  language  of  the  law  as  It  now  stands 
It  states  that  we  shall  not  Intercept  arvd 
disclose  messages.  Does  this  mean  that  we 
can  go  ahead  and  Intercept  as  long  as  we 
don't  dlscloee  the  content  as  evidence?  Some 
courts  have  said  yes  to  this  interpretation. 
I  also  fully  recognise  that  legalized  wlretap- 
plne:  Is  a  two-edged  sword  that  requires  the 
most  scrupulous  use.  For  that  reason,  I 
wotild  not  be  In  favor  of  Its  use  under  any 
circumstances — even  with  the  court's  per- 
mission— except  in  certain  capital  offenses. 

•'Do  you  Intend  to  divorce  yourself  from 
politics  because  of  your  new  post? 

"Yes.  I  am  getting  out  of  all  political 
activity  as  fast  as  I  can.  Partisan  polltlca 
played  no  role  when  I  was  chief  counsel  for 
the  McClellan  Labor-Rackets  Committee. 
They  will  play  no  part  now. 

"What  will  be  yotu-  policy  regarding  Fed- 
eral Judgeships? 

"I  will  be  asking  for  recommendations  from 
both  the  Senate  and  the  State  bar  associa- 
tions. As  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned, 
however,  I  ani  dismayed  at  their  failure  to 
crack  down  on  unethical  practices  com- 
mitted by  certain  of  their  members,  and  I 
don't  regard  their  recommendations  as  the 
end-all.  We  also  will  be  searching  for  men 
on  our  own.  Ability  will  be  our  sole  con- 
sideration. We  want  the  best  men  we  can 
get.    That's  the  way  we  are  going  to  operate. 

"Do  you  have  any  comment  about  such 
adjectives  as  'cold,'  'ruthless'  and  'arrogant' 
that  some  people  have  applied  to  you  pub- 
licly? 

"If  my  children  were  old  enough  to  under- 
stand, I  might  be  disturbed  to  have  them 
find  out  what  a  mean  father  they  have.  I've 
been  in  a  position  where  I  have  to  say  no 
to  people,  and  at  times  I  have  had  to  step 
on  some  toes.  I  guess  a  lot  of  this  came 
out  of  the  Los  Angelas  convention.  But  we 
won,  and  we  won  fairly,  then  and  later  on. 
We  weren't  Just  playing  games. 

"Do  you  plan  to  remain  Attorney  General 
for  at  least  the  first  full  term  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration? 
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"Yes;  I  exp>ect  to.  I  think,  for  Instance, 
that  It's  going  to  take  as  at  least  a  year  and 
R  half  to  get  started  on  what  we  would  like  to 
accomplish. 

"Do  you  ever  plan  to  run  for  office  yoiu- 

self? 

"At  one  time,  I  had  considered  trying  for 
the   governorship   of   Massachusetts.     Some- 
day,  perhaps.   I  will   run   for   elective   office 
■    But  now.  all  I  have  on  my  mind  Is  doing 
my  Job  here." 


BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
SENATOR  WARREN  G  MAGNUSON 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  happy  privilege  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  today  mark;;  the  56th  birthday 
of  my  senior  colleague,  Warren  G.  Mac- 
NusoN.  This  is  alsc.  his  25th  year  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  re- 
count here  his  outstanding  achievements 
during  this  long  peritxl  of  public  service. 
Those  achievements  f.re  legion  and  well 
known  to  all  of  us  who  have  served  with 
him.  I  should  like  however.  Madam 
President,  to  make  brief  mention  of  the 
fine  personal  relationship  I  have  always 
had  with  my  senior  colleague.  I  have 
served  and  worked  with  him  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  21  of  his  25  years  in 
Congress.  During  all  that  time  we  have 
never  had  a  serious  disagreement.  We 
have  always  had  a  very  close  personal 
working  relationship  on  problems  of  mu- 
tual concern  in  the  State.  His  thought- 
fulness,  kindness  and  continuous  gener- 
osity have  made  my  job  far  easier,  as  it 
has  for  all  of  his  colleagues  in  this  body. 
The  warmth  of  his  personality  and  his 
always  high  humor  nave  made  him  one 
of  the  most  beloved  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  look  f orv  ard  to  many  more 
years  of  pleasant  as.sociation  with  War- 
ren G.  Macnuson.  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  this 
birthdav  wi.sh  with  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  Piesident,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  Warren  MACNtJ- 
soN,  by  his  junior  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson].  It 
has  been  my  happy  privilege  in  the  11 
years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate  to 
have  been  very  iritimately  associated 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  We  both 
serve  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Senator 
Magnuson  is  our  chairman.  I  know  of 
no  Senator  who  works  more  earnestly 
and  more  effectively  for  the  welfare  of 
his  State  and  the  country  at  large  than 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  It  is  a  joyous  occasion  for 
me,  on  his  56th  birthday,  to  extend  to 
him  my  heaitfelt  felicitations  and  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  I  congratu- 
late not  only  Senator  Magnuson  but  I 
also  congratulate  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  who  have  sent  him  to  the 
Senate.  I  wish  foi*  him  and  for  them 
many  more  fruitful  years  of  service  as 
a  Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Madam  Piesident, 
I  rise  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson]  and  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IMr.  PastoreI  in  extending  best 
wishes  and  felicitations  to  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson  on  his  56th  birthday. 
It  is  my  rare  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  with  War- 
ren Magnuson.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  in  his  collegiate  football 
days.  He  was  a  football  player  of  rare 
ability.  He  hit  the  line  hard,  and  he  did 
a  mastei-ful  job.  He  has  carried  this 
drive  and  determination  into  his  service 
and  work  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  Senate  I  have  found  him  always 
painstakingly  working  in  every  con- 
structive way  in  the  interest  of  good 
legislation.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  he  has 
not  only  represented  the  great  State  of 
Washington  so  brilliantly  but  where  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  United 
States  was  involved,  you  could  find  Sen- 
ator Magnuson.  Before  Alaska  became 
a  State  he  was  affectionately  referred 
to  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Senator 
Maonuson  and  his  colleague  Senator 
Jackson  make  a  great  team  and  I  salute 
them. 

I  wish  to  join  with  other  Senators  to 
wish  Senator  Magnuson  many,  many 
more  happy  birthdays,  and  hope  that  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues and  to  wish  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Magnuson,  a  very  happy 
birthday  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
his  life  will  be  long  and  rewarding. 

It  has  been  said  that  youth  is  not  a 
time  of  life.  Few  people  in  public  life 
better  represent  this  than  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  Not  only  does  he 
look  far  younger  than  his  years;  he  has 
a  vibrant  and  youthful  attitude  toward 
life,  which  is  so  often  expressed  in  his 
outlook  on  current  problems.  He  is  not 
an  old  fogy,  but  neither  is  he  a  young 
fogy.  He  combines  the  wisdom  of  age, 
and  the  vision  and  strength  of  youth. 

It  may  be  surprising  for  some  to  real- 
ize that  Warren  Magnuson  has  served 
in  Congress  for  24  years,  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  17  years.  The  only  interruption 
in  this  long  and  useful  career  was  his 
service  as  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II,  when  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  theater.  In  length 
of  continuous  service,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  even  now,  ranks  11th  in  the 
Senate. 

For  the  past  6  years.  Senator  Mag- 
nuson has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. All  of  us  have  admired  and 
envied  his  skillful  and  intelligent  chair- 
manship of  that  important  committee. 
He  has  performed  his  duties  as  chair- 
man as  well  as  any  chairman  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  committee.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  his  great  energy  and  effectiveness 
that  one  of  the  first  bills  passed  by  the 
Senate  this  year  was  reported  by  his 
committee. 


Last  year  Senator  Magnuson  was  hon- 
ored by  being  made  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  which  capacity  he  is  making  a 
new  and  significant  contribution  toward 
the  work  of  the  Senate,  and  the  work 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  his 
State,  and  to  the  inland  empire  of  the 
Northwest.  But  Warren  Magnuson  has 
been  more  than  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  or  the  Northwest.  He  is 
and  has  been  a  Senator  for  all  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  performed  great  serv- 
ice for  his  Nation. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton on  this  occasion,  and  wish  him  even 
greater  success  and  personal  satisfaction 
in  the  years  ahead.  He  looks  and  is  in 
the  prime  of  life.  He  has  ahead  of  him 
not  only  the  best  years  of  his  life,  but  of 
his  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and 
other  Senators  in  passing  tribute  to  the 
devoted  public  service  and  the  record  of 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  for  many  years 
with  Senator  Magnuson  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  is  always  courteous,  kindly, 
knowledgeable,  and  a  very  effective  Sen- 
ator of  his  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

He  is  entering  the  25th  year  of  service 
at  a  very  young  age,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  I  predict  and  wish  for  him 
many  more  useful  years  as  a^  Member  of 
this  distinguished  body. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  Pi-esident,  I  am 
delighted  to  associate  myself  with  the 
accolades  for  Senator  Magnuson  on  his 
birthday.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  was 
sometiiing  of  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn 
that  this  was  his  56th  birthday.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  this  body  who  exhibits 
a  younger  or  more  dynamic  drive  than 
does  Warren  Magnuson.  I  would  have 
guessed  that  perhaps  he  was  46  or  36, 
in  terms  of  the  measure  of  his  activity 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  under  his  lead- 
ership on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Very  frankly,  I  look  to  him  for 
leadership  and  vigor  of  ideas  in  the 
measures  he  supports.  I  am  delighted  to 
join  in  the  best  wishes  on  number  56, 
which  is  an  exaggerated  figure  in  every 
other  way  except  chronolCfgy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  I 
certainly  would  not  wish  this  occasion  to 
pass  without  adding  my  own  words  of 
birthday  greetings  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  This  is  his 
25th  year  of  public  service — his  silver  an- 
niversary year — and  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  Senate  to  take  note  of 
the  vei-y  great  sei-vice  that  has  been 
rendered  by  Warren  Magnuson  to  the 
people  of  Washington  and  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Of  all  his  many  attributes,  none  has 
meant  more  to  me  than  his  keen  and 
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ready  sense  of  humor,  for  this  has  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  a  balanced  per- 
spective on  all  pubhc  questions,  and  thus 
to  render  the  most  constructive  kind  of 
service  in  the  leadership  [>ositions  of 
high  responsibility  he  enjoys  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  own 
personal  thanks  to  Wahren  MACNrsoN 
for  all  the  many  courtesies  that  he  has 
shown  to  me.  In  every  sense  he  has 
been  a  good  friend,  a  good  Senator,  and 
a  good  neighbor  to  Idaho. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
no  man  I  know  is  more  entitled  to  a 
happy  birthday  and  many  happy  anni- 
versaries to  Jollow  than  is  Warren  G. 
Magnuson.  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  him  extends  back  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  am  glad  to  express 
publicly  that  which  I  have  said  so  many 
times  privately,  namely,  that  Warren 
Magnuson  is  one  of  the  great  legislators 
of  his  time.  During  the  many  years  I 
served  as  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Alaska.  Warren  Mag- 
nuson was,  in  a  sense,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  without  portfolio — without  a  cer- 
tificate of  election.  I  depended  on  him 
in  this  body  to  take  care  of  all  bills  con- 
cerning the  territory,  and  he  never  failed 
me.  He  took  charge  and  managed  the 
bills  that  came  over  here  from  the  House, 
thus  making  his  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  of  Alaska.  He 
did  much  to  put  that  territory  in  such 
a  situation  that  statehood  followed.  I 
sometimes  think  that  I  took  up  so  much 
of  his  time  that  he  might  have  been  glad 
.when  the  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
"  ton  moved  here  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  become  chairman  of  the 
[Territories  Subcommittee,  and  assumed 
so  much  of  the  burden  that  previously 
had  fallen  altogether  on  the  Senator 
j  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Madam  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  comes  from  pioneer 
stock.  His  ancestors  made  a  very  no- 
table contribution  in  opening  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  the  Par  West.  Senator 
Magnuson.  a  true  son  of  the  West,  has 
pidneered  in  a  different  way — his  con- 
tributions have  been  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the 
welfare  of  its  residents.  He  has  been  the 
author  and  supporter  of  many  legisla- 
tive acts  which  have  been  meaningful 
in  the  development  of  the  West. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  Senate,  in 
January  1959,  it  was  my  pleasure  and 
my  privilege  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  of  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  is  chairman.  My  re- 
spect and  affection  for  him  have  only  in- 
creased with  service  under  him.  I  have 
never  seen  him  provoked.  I  have  never 
seen  him  nervous.  I  have  never  seen 
him  angry.  He  is  a  superior  human 
being  and  a  fine  man  whom  we  all  ad- 
mire. I  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
have  many,  many  more  and  happy  anni- 
versaries. 

\  Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  hish  regard 
for  Senator  Magnuson  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  as  a  man.    In  1947,  when 


I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  the 
first  time  for  a  2 -year  term,  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Senator  Magnuson  was  a 
member  of  that  committee,  and  I  was  a 
member  of  a  subcommittee  with  him. 
On  that  subcommittee  I  learned  to  know 
his  ability  and  his  great  helpfulness,  and 
also  to  enjoy  his  trust. 

In  tl"ie  years  that  have  passed  since 
then,  our  association  and  friendship 
have  continued.  I  have  found  him  to 
be  a  Memt)er  of  the  Senate  whom  one 
can  approach  upon  any  matter,  feeling 
that  one  has  his  understanding  and 
helpfulness  and  his  trust. 

Senator  Magnuson  is  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Senate.  He  is  what  might  be 
called  a  Senator's  Senator.  I  have  great 
regard  and  affection  for  him.  for  his 
understanding  and  for  his  ability,  and 
I  also  admire  the  very  objective  way  in 
which  he  approaches  problems,  and  his 
sense  of  justice. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  aud  a  word  about  young  Warren 
Magnushn  who  today  celebrates  a  birth- 
day beyond  that  which  any  of  us  would 
think  to  he  the  fact,  considering  his 
youthfulness  and  vigor.  Everything 
about  him.  Madam  President,  belies  the 
fact  that  he  has  reached  this  milesto  le. 
To  this  jimior  Senator  from  New  York, 
as  a  new  Member  of  the  Senate.  Warren 
Magnuson  has  been  extremely  kind.  I 
have  had  occasions  to  cosponsor  several 
bills  with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
At  all  times  he  has  accorded  courteous 
hearing  whenever  it  was  requested.  He 
is  a  model  of  what  a  presiding  ofBcer 
should  be  at  committee  meetings.  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  on  this  natal  day. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Madame  President, 
in  adding,'  my  congratulations  to  those 
of  other  Senators  who  have  spoken  to- 
day in  congratulating  our  good  friend 
Warren  Magnuson,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  this  distinguished  and 
great  American,  an  outstanding  Senator, 
and  a  good  friend. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  Pre-ident,  the  first  U.S.  Senator  I 
ever  met  was  Senator  Warre>j  Magntt- 
soN,  I  met  him  through  a  young  news- 
paperman who  had  interviewed  him  on 
many  occasions.  That  young  journalist 
was  Dick  Neuberger,  and  I  was  greatly 
impressed  that  the  man  I  v,as  about  to 
marry  called  this  great  Senator 
"Maggie.  ' 

On  this  occasion  of  "Maggie's"  birth- 
day I  want  him  to  know  how  much  both 
Senators  Neuberger  have  enjoyed  call- 
ing him  colleague. 


SO-CALLED  PEACE  OBJECTIVES  OF 
COMMUNIST    RUSSIA 

Mr.  IJ^USCHE.  Madam  President, 
last  week  a  "Little  United  Nations  As- 
sembly" was  held  at  Kent  University, 
Kent.  Ohio.  At  that  assembly,  Mr. 
Yuri  V.  Filippov.  counselor  for  the  So- 
viet Embassy  in  Washington,  was  a 
speaker.  In  his  address  to  the  student 
body,  he  purposed  to  tell  them  the  lofty 
objectives  and  principles  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  trying  to  attain  peace  through- 


out the  world.  I  have  before  me  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  a  Cleveland  newspaper 
relating  to  Mr.  Fillppov's  statements.  I 
read  what  he  is  alleged  to  have  said  to 
that  group  of  1.800  students: 

Peaceful  coexistence  U  the  only  poulble 
way  to  maintain  a  stable  and  lasting  peace. 

We  live  In  a  period  of  history  when  8tat«« 
with  different  social  systems,  socialistic  and 
capitalistic,  do  exist  and  develop.  These 
states  go  along  their  own  roads,  and  the 
systems  existing  In  these  countries  are,  of 
course.  Internal  matters  of  their  peoples. 
No  one  from  the  outside  can  dlctat«  to  these 
people  which  social   system  to  choose. 

Apart  from  the  obligation  not  to  commit 
aggression,  a  peaceful  coexistence  principle 
also  provides  for  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  all  states  not  to  vlolat«  each  other's  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  sovereignty  In  any 
form  and  under  any  pretext. 

Madam  President.  I  simply  cannot  al- 
low a  statement  of  that  character  to  go 
unchallenged.  The  statement  is  cynical, 
untrue,  and  completely  contrary  to  the 
course  of  conduct  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  followed  in  the  last  15  years. 
Think  of  this  man  making  a  statement, 
in  the  face  of  the  Communist  conduct, 
to  the  effect  that  the  principle  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  sigmfies  a  renunciation 
of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  world. 
Communist  Russia  and  Communist 
China  have  interfered  with  the  internal 
management  of  governments  and  have 
stood  as  obstructionists  toward  people 
who  have  sought  to  choose  their  own 
system  of  government.  The  statements 
made  by  the  Soviet  counselor  are  com- 
pletely  foreign   to  the   truth. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the   Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Who  made  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  was 
made  by  Yuri  V.  Filippov,  coimselor  for 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  m  an 
address  to  a  conclave  of  students  at  Kent 
State  University,  Kent.  Ohio. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  Communist  declaration  is- 
sued at  the  close  of  the  Communist  Party 
meeting  in  December.  In  that  10,000- 
word  statement,  the  Commuryst  Party 
undertook  to  define  what  it  meant  by  its 
declaration.  It  said  clearly  that  the 
Soviet  Union  intended  to  move  into  every 
area  in  the  world  in  which  It  could  stir  up 
revolution.  Specifically,  It  mentioned 
South  America,  Cuba.  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  Communist 
Party  declaration  will  know  that  coex- 
istence means  that  in  every  effort,  short 
of  nuclear  war,  both  revolution  and  in- 
tervention are  contemplated  in  the  af- 
fairs of  every  country  which  is  not  a 
Communist  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  contribution  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Madam  President,  since  my  time  has 
expired.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  continue  to  speak  briefly  on  this 
subject. 


The  PRESIDI^G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  counselor  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy:  What  type  of  counte- 
nance did  the  Communists  give  to  the 
Hungarian  people  in  their  effort  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment they  wanted?  What  counte- 
nance did  the  Communists  give  to  the 
Polish  people  when  they  attempted  to 
declare  the  type  of  government  they 
wanted?  Moreover,  what  concessions 
did  Communist  Russia  make  to  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe,  when  all  those 
nations  asked  was  the  right  to  express 
their  choice  of  government  through  free 
public  elections?  In  every  instance,  the 
word  of  the  CC'mmunists  was  broken, 
and  by  an  iron  hand  the  government 
which  the  Soviets  created  was  imposed 
upon  the  people. 

What  has  bcm  the  attitude  of  the 
Communist  Grovcrnment  toward  Quemoy 
and  Matsu?  Toward  Nepal,  on  the 
border  of  Indie?  What  has  been  Its 
conduct  In  Cuba?  Everywhere,  means 
are  adopted  to  cause  subversion.  To 
Communist  Ru&sia.  peaceful  coexistence 
means  coexistence  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments and  the  destruction  of  all 
other  types  of  government. 

Madam  President.  I  must  reject  this 
statement,  made  by  this  man  in  my 
State,  and  label  it  completely  incom- 
patible with  the  facts  as  they  actually 
exist. 

I  commend  Andor  S.  Jobb.  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighter  of  1956.  now  a 
student  at  Kerit  State  University,  for 
the  vigorous  challenge  he  made  to  the 
assertions  of  Yuri  V.  Filippov. 


that  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  on 
this  board,  an  exr>ort  license  will  not  be 
issued  by  him  except  upon  the  express 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  certainly  fulfills  the  main 
objective  of  my  proposal  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

There  are  other  problems  in  this  field 
of  exp>ort  control  which  continue  to  war- 
rant consideration.  It  is  still  detrimental 
to  our  national  security,  for  example, 
if  manufacturers  in  allied  countries  are 
free  to  ship  to  Iron  Curtain  countries  the 
same  goods  which  American  firms  are 
prohibited  from  sending-  It  is  extremely 
important,  therefore,  that  we  coordinate 
our  efforts  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
with  the  NATO  powers  and  the  other  free 
world  countries  I  hope  that  the  strong- 
est representations  will  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  State  against  any  con- 
tribution to  the  Communist  war  potential 
by  trade  in  strategic  goods. 

This  is  a  subject  which  should  have 
the  continuing  scrutiny  of  Congress.  I 
am  confident  and  pleased  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  we 
will  have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  in  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent any  free  world  help  to  Communist 
efforts  to  build  up  their  military  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 


CONTINUED  CONGRESSIONAL  SCRU- 
TINY  OF  NE\^'   EDCPORT   CONTROLS 

Mr.  KEATWJG.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  Secretary  Hodges  announced 
that  he  had  recommended  revised  pro- 
cedures for  the  control  of  exports  to  So- 
viet bloc  nations.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  of  great  concern  to  me 
in  view  of  evidence  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  that  many  ship- 
ments have  beim  made  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries  over  the  objections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  When  this  situa- 
tion first  came  to  light.  I  suggested  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
given  a  veto  pcpwer  over  such  shipments, 
subject  to  review  by  the  President.  In 
this  area  of  defense  and  security  we 
should  err  on  the  side  of  caution  and 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  no  shipments  of  stra- 
tegic goods  are  sent  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  procedures  announced  by  Secre- 
tary Hodges  'Certainly  will  be  helpful, 
and  I  commend  the  Secretary  for  the 
prompt  and  d.ligent  attention  which  he 
has  personally  given  to  this  important 
problem.  The  Executive  order  which  he 
has  recommended  to  the  President  will 
provide  for  th':-  review  of  disputed  export 
licenses  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Departments  prima- 
rily concerned.  I  have  been  given  the 
personal  assurance  of  Secretary  Hodges 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  WATER  YEAR 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
recently  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  proposed  International  Water  Year. 
I  feel  that  my  colleagues  may  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  the  sugges- 
tion and  about  the  man  who  is  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  toward  its  real- 
ization— O  R.  Angelillo,  of  California. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  short  statement  about  a 
trip  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Angelillo  and  some 
of  his  theories  on  water  development; 
and  also  a  history  of  the  suggested  Inter- 
national Water  Year;  a  press  release  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Maxstadt;  a  news  release  by 
O.  R.  Angelillo  from  Rome.  Italy;  and  a 
news  release  by  O.  R.  Angelillo  from 
Pisa.  Italy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  releases  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  summary,  O.  R  Angelillo,  of  California, 
had  made  a  trip  to  Roma  to  implore  the  Holy 
Father  to  give  his  blessings  to  the  suggested 
International  Water  Year. 

His  trip  was  a  success  for  tho  Pontifical 
Academy  of  Science  bestowed  its  moral  en- 
couragement and  its  Inspirational  grace 
upon  the  suggested  International  Water 
Year.  The  Vatican  broadcasted  a  radio  pro- 
gram beamed  to  five  continents  telling  its 
support  for  the  promise  of  peace  which 
water  holds  according  to  Mr.  O.  R.  Angelillo 
and  his  colleague.  Dr.  F.  W.  Maxstadt,  of 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Today  here  In  America  we  find  that  60 
percent  of  our  land  Is  arid.  In  that  It  re- 
ceives only  10  percent  of  the  rainfall  for  the 
Nation.  All  members  of  the  Senate,  In  par- 
ticular those  In  the  western  part  of  our 
Nation,  are  aware  of  our  country's  great 
need  for  water. 

Under  coordinated  scientific  supervision 
water  can  be  extracted  from  beneath  our 
Nations  deserts.  In  the  Mojave  our  citi- 
zens have  brought  water  to  the  surface,  so 


that   today    cotton  buds   bloom   where   oiice 
only  desert  reigned  supreme. 

In  the  Middle  Eajst,  in  particular  at  EUat. 
only  15  kilometers  from  where  Moses 
brought  water,  Americans  have  brought 
forth  water  at  various  levels  In  an  area 
where  water  had  not  appeared  In  2,600  years. 

There  have  been  other  Fucceasful  attempts 
at  bringing  water  to  the  top  of  the  earth 
where  for  centuries  none  had  existed 
French,  Italian,  and  "rerman  scientists  have 
probed  and  found  evidence  of  flowing  sub- 
terranean streams  below  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Mr  Angelillo  has  informed  me  that  the 
metho<i  of  finding  water  Is  scientific.  He 
states  that  today  scientists  look  for  shattered 
rock  formations  caused  by  earth  disturb- 
ances. The  scientists  follow  the  long  line  of 
displacements  In  the  earth  called  faults  along 
which  at  different  levels  there  may  be  vari- 
ous formations;  the  stronger  of  these  frac- 
ture the  easier.  These  fracture  spaces  serve 
as  water  channels  Ad  are  Interconnected  In 
devious  ways."  At  some  point  along  these 
regional  fault  systems,  there  Is  a  wlcklng  ac- 
tion of  water  which  will  show  itself  In  many 
ways  by  the  change  that  occurs  at  the  sur- 
face The  ability  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  water  channels  beneath  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  such  surface  Indicators  Is 
the  foundation  of  this  science.  Often  water 
flows  through  these  subterranean  channels 
under  great  pressure  and  when  i>€rforated  by 
water  wells,  water  may  rise  to  great  heights 
and  continue  to  do  so  under  Its  own  re- 
plenishing pressure. 

Today,  by  the  use  of  the  Bellulgl  process. 
Mr.  Angelillo  states  that  It  is  possible  to 
form  dikes  within  the  earth  by  converting 
clay  into  solid  rock  so  as  to  prevent  either 
the  vertical  or  hori2X5ntal  diffusion  of  un- 
wanted waters.  These  subterranean  dams 
which  can  be  built  to  the  depth  of  4.000 
feet  can  serve  to  cause  water  to  rise  under 
Its  own  recharge  pressure. 

He  further  states  that  the  historical  back- 
ground for  search  for  water  flowing  through 
fissured  rock  formations  goes  back  to  th6 
days  before  the  Roman  Legions.  History 
has  told  us  that  the  legions  took  great  pains 
In  finding  safe  water  and  after  many  sorry 
experiences,  they  learned  that  water  that 
flowed  from  rock  crevices  was  safe  water, 
"nils  research  has  continued  today  and  Is 
expressed  In  the  medical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical hydrology,  nuclear  geology,  geochem- 
istry, and  volcanic  geology. 

Mr.  Angelillo  states  that  America  can  co- 
operate with  the  scholars  of  the  western 
world  to  solve  our  own  water  problem 
through  America's  support  of  the  proposed 
International  Water  Year.  Support  of  such 
a  program  can  inspire  the  nations  of  the 
world  with  enthusiasm  needed  to  coordi- 
nate the  required  knowledge.  Tet,  this  Is 
also  a  national  project.  Mr.  Angelillo  has 
Informed  me  that  studies  of  the  geological 
formations  of  the  Western  States  of  this 
Nation,  In  particular  California  and  Ari- 
zona, by  a  coordinated  interdisciplinary 
scientific  approach  by  the  free  world  sci- 
entists will  serve  as  an  adequate  laboratory 
pattern  for  the  full  development  of  this 
project.  The  universities  which  Mr.  O.  R. 
Angelillo  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Maxstadt,  of  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  visited  In 
Europe  concur  with  this  opinion.  A  basic 
scientific  pattern  already  exists  In  Itely. 
Prance,  and  Germany. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy  In  his  Inaugural  address  when  he 
called  upon  mankind  to  "conquer  the 
deserts." 


Statement  by   O.  R.  Angelillo   Ovra   the 
Vatican     Radio     Network,     jANrAKY    12. 

1981 

memorial 

In  the  name  of  humanity  and  Its  hope  for 
peace,  O.  R.  Angelillo  requests  the  Pon- 
tifical Academy  of  Science  to  bestow  Its  moral 
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encouragement  and  Its  Inspirational  grace 
upon  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  sug- 
gested International  Water  Year. 

HISTC»T 

The  suggested  International  Water  Year 
is  the  unfoldment  of  the  idea  Intended  to  be 
expressed  by  the  GalUeo  Galilei  Founda- 
tion. Initiated  under  the  Joint  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Padova  and  the  University 
of  Pisa. 

Said  idea  sought  to  bring  forth  a  coordi- 
nated interdisciplinary  research  approach  to 
the  problem  of  water. 

In  particular  the  finding,  the  development, 
the  production,  and  the  utilization  of  water 
flowmg  through  deep  rock  Assures  and  shat- 
tered rock  along  and  near  faults  that  are 
beneath  the  and  regions  of  the  world. 

The  presence  of  these  subterranean  flowing 
streams  of  water,  that  are  occasioned  by 
tectonic  forces,  were  focused  for  attention 
by  the  Angelillo  water  report.  This  report  is 
a  study  of  the  water  beneath  the  Mojave 
Desert  of  California 

On  May  12.  1959.  Senator  Estes  Kefattver 
presented  his  remarks  that  appear  on  pages 
A3975  and  A3976  of  the  dally  Congressional 
Record  of  the  United  States  which  In  part 
are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kefauver  Mr.  President,  in  our 
search  for  a  solution  of  our  domestic  and 
international  problems  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, it  might  appear  at  times  that  we  fall 
to  recognize  the  Individual  efforts  of  scholars 
and  scientists  who  work  toward  these  same 
goals. 

T  should  like  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  O. 
Romulus  Angelillo.  an  American  consulting 
engineer  and  scientist.  Mr.  Angelillo  only 
last  week  was  highly  honored  by  two  great 
It£illan  universities  for  his  study  on  the 
practical  possibility  to  expand  the  normal 
horizons  of  preparation,  conducting  an  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  hydrogeologlcal  re- 
search and  exploration  of  water  from  rock 
fissures.  The  research  for  water  In  arid  re- 
gions of  the  world  most  certainly  deserves  the 
attention  of  this  Nation  and  of  all  nations. 

"As  Mr  Angelillo  said  In  his  lecture  before 
faculty  members  and  students  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Pisa  and  Padova:  "Water  will 
provide  the  means  for  those  in  the  regions  of 
the  world  less  endowed  by  nature,  to  have 
new  hope  and  to  make  further  progress  In 
dignity.' 

'After  considerable  research.  Mr.  Angelillo 
has  concluded  that  a  vast  underground  sup- 
ply of  water  Is  available  to  arid  countries  If 
they  follow  his  principle  of  exploration  of 
water  from  rock  fissures. 

'Following  his  lectures  In  Italy,  the  hope 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Angelillo  and  by  re- 
sponsible faculty  members  of  the  two  uni- 
versities, that  there  be  established  an  In- 
ternational foundation  to  be  known  as 
'Oallleo  Qalilei'  in  honor  of  the  father  of 
science  This  international  foundation 
would  develop  through  research  the  loca- 
tion, development,  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  especially  deep  flowing  waters  be- 
neath arid  regions 

"Such  a  fovindation  would  coordinate  the 
sdentiflc  discipline  of  the  Universities  of  Pisa 
and  Padova,  as  well  as  major  institutions  of 
advanced  thinking  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere 

"This  is  a  project  of  vast  magnitude,  and 
one  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  marked  with 
full  success." 

On  May  14,  1960,  Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan. 
Chairman  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  authorized  O  R  Angelllio  to  quote  him. 
In  a  communication  .addressed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  a.s  follows: 

"Dr.  Kaplan  will  shortly  approach  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  .Jclence,  which  sponsored 
and  carried  out  the  US  program  in  the  IGY. 
in  order  to  get  the  Academy  to  play  a  similar 


role    on    the    proposed    International    Water 
Year  (IWY). 

"With  this.  It  will  be  possible  to  approach 
the  Congress  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  exactly  following  the  now  well 
recognized  successful  IGY  pattern.  He  be- 
lieves that  this  Is  the  most  Important  idea 
for  international  interdlscllpllnary  coopera- 
tion that  e.xlsts  today." 

On  June  6.  1960,  Dr  Joseph  Kaplan  de- 
livered an  address  entitled  "The  Great  Chal- 
lenge," which  was  radio  broadcast  through- 
out the  world  by  the  'Voice  of  America. 

The  first  paragraph  of  said  address  is  as 
follows: 

"The  great  challenge 

"It  Is  with  real  pleasure  and  humility  that 
I  face  this  audience  on  the  occasion  of  your 
second  commencement.  Humility,  because 
of  the  remarkable  task  that  is  being  per- 
formed here  and  pleasure,  because  I  can  per- 
haps pay  back  In  part  today  the  great  debt 
that  science  and  the  free  world  owe  to  the 
late  Pope  Pius  XII  for  hU  inspiring  support 
of  science  In  general  and  of  the  Internation- 
al Geophysical  Year  in  particular. 

■  Except  in  private  conversations,  I  have  as 
yet  had  no  public  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Inspiration  that  came  to  us  from 
Pope  Pius  XII  understanding  and  encour- 
agement" 

The  last  sentence  and  the  footnote  of  said 
address  is  as  follows : 

"All  of  you  will  have  had  an  effective  start 
toward  the  ultimate  purpose  of  an  educa- 
tion, the  understanding  of  ourselves,  our 
world,  our  universe  and  God.  And  now  I 
would  like  to  add  a  short  footnote  to  my 
talk. 

"During  the  past  few  months  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  O.  R.  Angelllio  and  I  have  been 
discussing  the  Idea  of  another  International 
scientific  program,  patterned  after  the  very 
successful  International  Geophysical  Year, 
but  dedicated  to  the  thorough  scientific  ex- 
amination of  the  problem  of  water.  Those 
of  us  who  live  In  southern  California  need 
no  reminder  regarding  the  importance  of 
this  problem.  Those  who  think  In  terms 
of  the  needs  of  all  mankind  recognize  that 
this  Is  now  one  of  the  most  Important  prob- 
lerhs  to  which  concerted  attention  should 
be  given. 

"Mr  Angelillo  and  I  have  been  looking  at 
this  problem  not  only  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view  but  also  as  another  by  which 
this  Nation  can  help  the  world  to  achieve 
security  and  a  better  way  of  life.  If  science 
and  engineering  can  become  forces  for  peace 
as  well  as  for  the  tangible  products  of  their 
genius,  we  will  have  achieved  great  goals 
In  the  history  of  man.  The  proposed  In- 
ternational Water  Year  Is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  how   these  goals  can  be  reached." 

On  December  7.  1960,  I  came  to  Europe 
with  D.  F.  W.  Maxstadt.  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  to  determine  If 
there  were  now  presently  available  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  qualified  scientists  with 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  producible 
waters  beneath  the  arid  regions  of  Europe. 
Africa,  and  the  Near  and  Far  East,  includ- 
ing   India. 

I  also  sought  to  evaluate  the  result  of 
experiments  In  terrestrial  physics  to  de- 
termine their  practical  application  to  pro- 
duce and  utilize  the  waters  beneath  the 
arid  regions  at  an  economically  competitive 
cost. 

The  universities  of  EXuxspe  that  I  visited 
have  shown  me  their  findings.  I  have  visited 
with  Dr  Maxstadt  such  regions  that  were 
studied   and   inspected   the  issuing  waters. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  I  am 
now  Justified  to  recommend  to  my  friends 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
practical  measures  be  undertaken  to  carry 
out  this  program. 


I  shall  reconunend  that  the  suggested  In- 
ternational Water  Year  be  directed  by  an 
American  university  In  cooperation  with  the 
universities  of  the  Western  World. 

O  R.  Angelillo. 

Rome.  January  10,  f  4|^ 


Press  Release.  Rome.  Januart   14.   1961 

Photographs  and  tape  recording  of  entire 
broadcast  over  Vatican  Radio  by  O.  R.  An- 
gelillo. of  Los  Angeles,  and  F  W  Maxstadt. 
of  California  Institute  of  Technology,  will 
be  brought  to  Washington.  DC  ,  January 
24 

Angellllo's  words  were  concurrently  trans- 
lated. 

These  photographs  and  tape  will  be  avail- 
able in  Los  Angeles  at  Carroll  Alcotfs  office, 
radio  KNX.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
January  28 

They  will  be  available  at  Don  Bosco  Tech- 
nical High  School,  February  3 

The  music  program  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Angelillo  has  been  signally  honored  with 
the  hat  of  science  by  the  University  of  Peru- 
gia, the  Medal  of  Lymnology  of  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Hydroblology.  by 
the  Central  Laboratory  of  Rome,  the  Oallleo 
Medal  by  the  University  of  Pisa  and  the 
Gold  Medal  of  Merit  by  the  University  of 
Padua  He  has.  In  addition,  been  honored 
with  signed  greetings  of  reunion  by  the 
faculty  chairmen  of  the  Universities  of 
Padua  and  Pisa 

His  findings  with  regard  to  water  from 
deep  rock  fissures  In  the  Mojave  Desert  and 
Catallna  Island  have  been  confirmed  by 
iilmllar  findings  bv  Parascondola  at  the  Unl- 
.erslty  of  Naples  from  studies  and  tests  near 
Mt  Vesuvius.  Tongiorgl  at  the  University 
of  Pisa  from  studies  in  the  Alps,  and  Tal- 
enti  at  the  University  of  Rome  from  labora- 
tory tests  of  waters  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  and 
Rome — even  Roman  fog.  Attached  U  a 
copy  of  the  address  broadcast  over  the 
Vatican  Radio  on  their  "Quarter  Hour  of 
Serenity"  dedicated  to  the  sick  of  the  world 
at  5:00,  January  13,  1961,  Vatican  City,  lUly. 
and  a  memorial  to  the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Science 

F.  W.  Maxstadt. 

News  Release 
( Message  O.   R    Angelillo   broadcast   by    the 
Vatican  Radio  on   "Quarter  Hour  of  Seren- 
ity "   dedicated   to   the   sick   of   the   world 
(Vatican  City.  January  12.  19«1) ) 
During  1943.  I  have  like  each  of  you  known 
that    Instant   of   silence   when    one   wonders 
what   part   he   can   continue   to   play   In  so- 
ciety. EKirlng  1968  while  studying  the  moun- 
tains and  the  canyons  of  the  desert  I  have 
known  another  kind  of  instant  of  silence,  the 
silence    when    one    sees    the    oneness    of    all 
creation  In  Its  reality.     For  this  reason  I  can 
tell  you  that  your  prayer,  your  heart,  your 
understanding  and  your  compassion  born  of 
suffering  may   in   truth   become  an   Integral 
part  of  humanity's  search  for  Its  betterment 
and  peace. 

Men  of  science,  engineers  and  leaders  of 
good  heart  are  about  to  embark  upon  a  mo- 
mentous project — the  suggested  Interna- 
tional Water  Year 

Its  magnitude  staggers  the  Imagination. 
Yet  with  a  calm  resolve  we  shall  search  and 
study  the  deserts  of  the  world  to  bring  forth 
rivers  of  water — water  Intended  to  cause  the 
deserts  to  blossom  for  the  betterment  and 
welfare  of  humanity  and  thereby  enhance  Its 
hopes  for  peace. 

Each  of  you  may  become  a  part  of  this 
vast  undertaking  Like  the  greatest  of 
scientists  and  other  men.  each  of  you  and 
I  can  know  that  exciting  moment  of  dis- 
covery. The  thrill  of  being  part  of  the 
better  life  of  the  whole  world. 


1961 
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We  can  Initiate  two  great  projecu  Both 
can  march  hand  In  hand.  However  our  search 
to  discover  the  sccreu  of  the  earth  will  be 
ea,jltr.  But  your  achievement  will  be  the 
greater.  Your  faith  in  the  conquest  of  your- 
self and  the  realtaitlon  of  your  dignity,  as  a 
cliUd  of  Ood.  will  serve  as  the  spiritual  sup- 
port of  the  sclentisu. 

The  loneliness  of  the  handicapped  Is  not 
un!L«.e  the  loneliness  of  those  that  search  to 
unfold  the  earth's  mysteries. 

Each  of  us  can  ;oyf  uUy  overcome  that  loue- 
liuess  by  surrender  of  the  heart  in  order  to 
open  the  mind  to  see  Each  of  us  can  pray 
to  open  his  eyes  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
Creator's  laws.  Il  is  this  uuderstanding  that 
brings  preclousiitss  to  the  vision;  the  vision 
that  must  come  first  before  men  can  dedi- 
cate their  efforts,  the  dedicated  efforts  that 
bring  new/ horizons  of  opportunity  for  the 
betterment  and  dignity  of  our  fellow  men. 

Now,  may  I  bid  you  well  and  embrace  each 
of  you  with  the  love  of  your  ^yothers  and 
sisters  In  Amer.ca  for  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity is  one  when  It  throbs  with  the 
rhythm  of  God. 

Pma,  Italy. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  report: 

1.  That  the  30C)-year  records  of  the  Central 
Laboratory  of  Hydroblology  at  Rome  fully 
confirm  the  continuing  existence  of  Identl- 
flably  separate  (uid  distinct  waters  flowing 
through  deep  rock  fissures  or  shattered  rock, 
which  waters  have  always  been  of  uniform 
quality  and  compxisltlon. 

The  flowing  qoantlty  of  such  waters  did 
not  diminish  durng  the  past  18  yean  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  Prof.  Dr.  Petro  Mllo  dl 
VUlagrazla,  director  of  said  laboratory.  His 
data  will  be  m^de  availa^e  to  a  leading 
American  university. 

2.  American  private  enterprise,  under  the 
leadersliip  of  Met.&rs.  Earl  Lachman  and  J  L. 
Nolan,  has  now  acquired  the  rights  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  one  of  Europe's  most  guarded 
sclentiflc  discoveries,  a  discovery  ixever  here- 
tofore revealed,  the  Belluigl  process.  This 
process  has  been  persistently  sought  by  the 
non-Western  World.  America  now  has 
available  to  It  the  science  and  the  means 
to  cause  to  solidify,  to  compact  and  to  sta- 
bi^xe,  shales,  clays,  and  other  Interbedded 
formations  such  as  exist  In  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  and  the  Palo  Verde  Hills  of 
Calif  or  Ida. 

Within  a  period  of  50  hours  It  Is  now  pos- 
sible to  convert  such  clayllke  material  into 
an  Impermeable  solid  rock  having  a  com- 
pressive strength  of  more  than  1.000  pounds 
per  square  Inch. 

Walls  of  any  width  or  thickness  can  be 
formed  within  the  earth  Itself  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  2.500  feet  and  for  any  number  of 
miles  In  length.  This  means  that  landslides 
can  be  prevented.  The  lateral  movement  of 
mountainous  terrain  can  be  retarded  by 
binding  the  fracttxres  beneath  the  surface. 

Mountains  can  be  dewatered  by  causing 
the  clays  to  yield  their  bound  water  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  times  their 
natiiral  jrleld  rate.  Salt  water  Infiltration 
can  be  prevented  in  coastal  basins.  It  is 
also  now  possible  to  arrest  subsidence  and 
such  similar  manner  of  earth  slippage. 

Prof  Arnaldo  Belluigl  who  with  I>r  Enrico 
Fermi  was  assistant  to  Prof  Orso  Mario 
Corblno  of  the  University  of  Rome  Is  now 
the  Preside  della  FacoltA  dl  SclenEa.  Unl- 
versltA  dl  Perugia.  Dr  Belluigl  has  agreed 
to  render  his  consulting  service  and  design 
skill  in  the  United  States  exclusively  to 
O    R.  AngellUo 

Professor  Belluigl  and  Dr  Fermi  studied 
mathematics  under  Prof  Vlto  Voltcrra  and 
Prof.  Levi  Clvlta  who  taught  Professor  Kin- 
stein  Prof  Levi  Clvlta  of  Rome  calculated 
the  Differential  Absoluto"  so  that  Einstein 
could  present  his  theory  of  relativity. 


3.  It  is  now  established  by  the  highest 
sensitivity  tests,  recognized  as  accurate  and 
"soflstlcato,"  that  the  waters  tapfied  in  fis- 
sures In  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Alps  is  the 
water  from  the  glacier  above.  The  water 
seeps  Into  rock  fractures  and  flows  through 
a  continuum  of  rock,  fractures  that  are  Inter- 
connected. 

4  It  Is  definitely  established  that  the  30 
million  tons  of  water  vapor  available  and 
used  each  year  at  the  Soflloni  dl  Larderello  is 
water  that  precipitated  upon  the  earth  In 
the  form  of  rain.  This  rainwater  seeped  Into 
rock  fractures  and  traveled  great  distances 
tc  where  it  is  vaporized  by  subterranean 
heat.  It  can  be  stated  as  clear  that  all 
waters  flowing  through  fractures  within  the 
earth  are  waters  that  were  in  the  sky  and 
prrcipitated  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  snow. 

5.  The  replenishing  source  of  said  Lard- 
erello water  vapor  is  at  a  long  distance  from 
where  said  water  vapor  Issues  with  pressure. 
The  tests  were  made  with  the  ust  of  ln£tru- 
ments  designed  by  Prof.  E^lo  Tongiorgl  of 
the  University  of  Pisa.  Professoi-  Tongiorgl 
is  the  founder  of  nuclear  geology.  In  an- 
swer to  the  direct  question.  "Can  you  say 
that  your  investigritlons  clearly  show  that 
water  flows  through  rock  flsetires  and  shat- 
tered rock  along  and  near  faults? "  The 
answer  was  '"Yes. " 

6.  Interiuxiversity  cxjnlerences  are  sched- 
uled for  January  4.  1961.  at  Padova.  to  for- 
mulate a  statement  which  I  will  i.ake  to  the 
United  States.  Its  meaning  aad  oppor- 
tunities will  be  understood  by  all  people 
everywhere.  All  dwellers  In  the  arid  regions 
of  the  world  will  know  and  understand  the 
significance  of  the  proposed  ijearch  for 
water.  It  will  be  understood  wltliout  much 
verbal  explanat4on. 

Man  will  understand  how  with  water  each 
person  can  by  his  own  efforts  raise  his 
standard  of  living.  Knowledgeable  men 
be  made  from  America:  "The  nev^s  that  will 
have  termed  the  proposed  announcement  to 
electrify  the  world. " 

O.  R    Angelillo. 


COFFEE  DAY 


Mr.  PONG.  Madam  President,  as 
part  of  the  ceremonies  marking  Pan 
American  Week,  yesterday  His  Excel- 
lency Fernando  Lobos,  Ambassador  of 
Brazil,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
proclaimed  April  11  as  Coflfee  Day. 

Hawaii  is  the  only  coffee -producing 
State  in  the  Union,  and  its  people  feel 
a  special  sense  of  kinship  and  warm 
aloha  toward  the  r>eople  of  all  the 
coffee-producing  countries  of  this  hem- 
isphere. 

The  problems  besetting  the  coffee 
farmers  in  Kona,  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  and  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  set  forth  In  an  excellent 
editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  on  April  8,  1961,  en- 
titled "Coffee  Headaches."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
piinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CorrEE  Headaches 

When  Latin  America  has  a  coffee  head- 
ache. Kona  feels  the  pain  also. 

The  plight  of  the  world's  coffee  growers 
is  being  caUed  to  public  attention  on  April 
11 — Coffee  Day — as  part  oX  a  canxpalgn  to 
stabilize  coffee  prices. 


Green  coffee  Is  historically  the  most  Im- 
portant commodity  export  of  Latin  America 
and.  with  the  exception  of  Venernielan  oil. 
Its  chief  earner  of  dollar  exchange 

But  prices  have  fluctuated  widely  on  the 
world  market.  Tlie  average''' US  Import 
price  of  green  coffee  from  Latin  America  fell 
from  53  cents  a,pound  In  1956  to  37  cents  in 
1959 — a  fact  weU  known  to  Kona  growers, 
whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the  world 
market,  over  which  their  relatively  small 
production  has  no  control. 

The  drop  resulted  primarily  from  over- 
production. Plummeting  prices  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  in  September  1959  A  year 
later,  when  the  agreement  was  renewed.  28 
countries,  accounting  for  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  coffee  In  world  trade,  were  signa- 
tories. 

The  agreement  did  help  to  stabilize  prices, 
by  means  cf  export  quotas,  but  the  specter 
of  surplus  pressure  continues  as  a  threRt. 
But  the  agreement  is  widely  regarded  as 
merely  a  stopgap  measure. 

To  And  permanent  solutions,  the  United 
States  ^»p  taken  an  active  part  in  the  coffee 
study  group.  Formed  In  1958,  It  Is  composed 
of  53  producing  and  Importing  countries 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  C.  Mann. 
US.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs. 

Negotiations  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  were 
carried  out  through  this  body,  and  In  Feb- 
ruary 1960,  It  authorized  a  detailed  study  of 
the  world  coffee  Industry  in  all  its  aspects, 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  long-term  world 
agreement. 

While  the  goal  of  balanced  supply  and 
demand  is  clear  cut,  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  achieved  is  far  from  siniple.  The 
problem  of  devising  incentives  to  coffee- 
growers  to  grow  less  or.  where  feasible,  to 
use  their  land  for  other  crope,  is  no  easier 
than  that  of  controlling  wheat  production  in 
the  United  States. 

Coffee  countries  are  trying  to  stimulate 
Increased  consumption  through  a  promotion 
committee  which  has  $8  million  for  activi- 
ties this  year  In  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  United   Kingdom    and   Western    Europe. 

In  Europe,  In  particular,  efforts  are  being 
smade  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  the  high 
taxes   which   make   coffee   a   luxury   product 
in   such  countries   a?    Italy   and   West   Ger- 
many. 

But  coffee  Is  stlil  a  hard-pressed  Industry. 
as  the  Kona  farmers  know,  and  Its  prospects 
at  the  moment  are  far^rom  bright. 


NATIONAL  PRODUCnVTTY 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  Madam  President.  "The 
Challenge  of  Industrial  Revolution  II." 
written  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  2.  1961,  is  most  worthy 
of  attention  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  As  sponsor  of  S.  1181, 
the  National  Productivity  Council  Act  of 
1961.  my  attention  was  paiticularly  en- 
gaged by  the  need  for  just  this  kind  of 
legislation  brought  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary's analysis.  He  writes  that  "no 
master  plan  can  be  drawn  for  lifting 
the  skills  of  a  work  force  as  varied  and 
diverse  as  ours.  The  situation  in  each 
community,  and  within  each  industry, 
requires    its    own    devices    and    tools. 
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What  each  does  have  In  common  is  the 
need  for  maximum  cooperation  among 
important  seg:ments  of  the  community — 
education,  business,  and  labor,  to  name 
three,"  Furthermore,  there  must  be  "an 
adequate  lead  time  between  the  decision 
to  automate  and  the  actual  change- 
over." as  well  as.  "thorough  consulta- 
tion between  labor  and  management 
concerning  employee  displacement  and 
job  changes." 

These  recommendations  go  right  to 
the  heart  of  S.,1181  which  would  stimu- 
late the  creation  of  labor-management- 
pubUc  councils  at  local,  industrywide, 
and  regional  levels,  and  provide  for  the 
broad  use  of  educational  facilities  in  re- 
training programs  as  well  as  in  the  study 
of  industrial  relations.  Although  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy  is  undoubt- 
edly a  useful  first  step  in  considering  the 
large,  national  issues  involved  in  labor- 
management  relations,  it  cannot  solve 
the  grassroots  problems,  individual  to 
each  community  and  industry,  which 
the  Secretary  so  ably  points  out.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Productivity 
Council  Act  of  1961  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  most  earnest  considera- 
tion does  present  the  framework  within 
which  these  problems  can  be  solved  ef- 
fectively. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  pressures  on 
the   United    States    economy,    resulting 
from  accelerated  automation  and  grow- 
mg   competition   in  both   domestic  and 
foreign  markets — ^in  short,  because  the 
United  States  must  lead,  not  be  over- 
whelmed by.  the  revolution  of  the  world 
economy — I    hope   for   early   considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  S   1181. 
Exhibit  l 
Challenge  of  Industiu.\l  Revolution  II 
'i  (  By  Arthur  J.  Gtold berg) 

Washington — President  Kennedy  has 
charged  a  group  consisting  of  seven  of  Amer- 
ican managements  foremost  oCBclals.  seven 
topflight  labor  leaders,  five  eminent  private 
citizens,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  and 
me  with  the  task  of  recommending  to  him 
policies  that  may  be  followed  by  labor,  man- 
agement or  the  public  for  dealing  with  such 
major  economic  questions  as  foreign  compe- 
tition and  "the  benefits  and  problems  created 
by  automation"  We  have  gone  to  work 
against  a  background  of  sharply  contrasting 
economic  features.  Employment  in  February 
had  a  monthly  record  of  64.700.000.  At  the 
same  time,  unemployment  had  risen  to 
5.705,000 — the  largest  number  of  persons 
Without  Jobs  since  the  summer  of  1941. 

I  have  spoken  with  hundreds  of  Jobless 
persons  in  Chicago.  Gary.  South  Bend,  De- 
troit. Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  iron  range 
country  of  Minnesota.  In  those  places,  the 
economic  trend  breaks  down  into  its  living 
components — men  and  women  with  names 
and  faces,  families  and  problems,  pasts  and 
futures.  Some  were  machine  tenders,  some 
were  carpenters  or  painters,  some  were  coal 
miners,  some  were  assembly  line  operatives. 
and  so  down  a  long  list  of  occupations.  All 
shared  a  single  feeling:  What  would  they  do? 

For  many  of  them,  recovery  would  mean 
Jobs.  They  would  go  back  and  try  to  pick 
up  where  they  left  off.  For  others,  however, 
their  Jobs  had  become  lasting  casualties 
of  the  change  surging  through  economic 
life,  especially   Industrial   enterprises. 

Thla  change,  defined  loosely  by  the  generic 
term    "automation,"    is    becoming   so    pro- 


nounced that  some  economists  have  labeled 
it  "a  second  industrial  revolution." 

Automation  is  the  most  recent  phase  in 
the  centuries-long  search  for  ways  to  re- 
place human  with  mechanical  or  other  forms 
of  energy.  In  the  industrial  revolution  of 
the  19th  century,  power-driven  machinery 
freed  man's  hands  from  some  forms  of 
labor  for  the  first  time  In  history.  The 
process  has  continued  In  early  develop- 
ments like  Oliver  Evans'  fiour  mill,  with  Its 
conveyors  and  chutes.  James  Watts  auto- 
matic controls  for  his  steam  engine,  and 
Charles  Babbage's  calculator,  were  the  seeds 
for  today's  mammoth  automatic  processea 
that  refine  oil,  make  artillery  shells,  bake 
cakes,  process  chemicals,  generate  electric 
power,  cast  engine  blocks,  dig  coal,  produce 
atomic  materials,  and  perform  thouaanda  of 
other  Jobs. 

Since  the  war,  a  new  element  has  spurred 
automation:  the  growing  knowledge  of  In- 
formation handling,  as  In  electronic  systems 
and  computers.  The  advent  of  the  electronic 
brain  controlling  the  mechanical  muscle  has 
made  possible  fully  automatic  factories  and 
offices — but  It  has  also  raised  the  si)ecter  of 
severe  dislocation  In  the  American  work 
force. 

The  Issue  being  Joined  In  our  economy  to- 
day— one  that  Is  present  In  some  form  In 
every  major  Industrial  negotiation — Is  sim- 
ply stated:  How  can  the  neceaalty  for  con- 
tinued Increases  in  productivity,  based  upon 
labor-saving  techniques,  be  met  without 
causing  Individual  hardship  and  widespread 
UTlemployment? 

It  Is  a  familiar  Issue  to  Western  economies 
In  Samuel  Oompers'  autobiography,  for  ex- 
ample, appears  a  moving  reminiscence  from 
London  of  the  1850s: 

"One  of  my  most  vivid  early  recollections 
Is  the  grer\t  trouble  that  came  to  the  sUk 
weavers  when  machinery  was  Invented  to  re- 
place their  skill  and  take  their  Jobs  No 
thought  was  given  to  these  men  whose  trade 
was  gone.  Misery  and  suspense  filled  the 
neighborhood  with  a  depressing  air  of  dread 
The  narrow  street  echoed  with  the  tramp  of 
men  walking  the  street  In  groups  with  no 
work  to  do.   •   •    ••• 

Such  severe  dislocations,  with  their  bur- 
den of  great  human  suffering,  are  historical 
phenomena. 

Today,  the  effect  of  technological  change 
has  been  tempered  by  an  economy  generally 
characterized  by  broad  Job  opportunities,  by 
an  expansion  of  Jobs  in  service  and  trade 
fields,  by  Government  programs  like  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  and  by  privately  nego- 
tiated devices  such  as  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits,  payable  In  some  cases  to 
a  worker  even  while  he  Is  training  for  a 
different  industry. 

Also,  major  technical  changes  in  the  past 
l>ave  occurred  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
If  they  had  been  telescoped  Into  5  years,  the 
effects  upon  both  the  economy  and  the  social 
equilibrium  would  haVe  been  far  more 
severe. 

Now.  however,  the  pace  of  automation  Is 
quickening  under  many  pressures.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  American  industrial  plant.  A 
competent  estimate  has  been  made  that  it 
would  cost  $95  billion  to  replace  our  plant 
and  equipment  now  obsolete. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  in  Western 
Europe  a  whole  new  industrial  structure — 
modern  plants  and  automated  equipment — 
risen  from  the  rubble  of  war.  '*The  goods 
from  those  plants  are  giving  us  stiff  compe- 
tition in  markets  that  at  one  time  were  al- 
most exclusively  ours 

The  combination  of  these  factors — obso- 
lescence here  and  growing  competition 
abroad — gives  real  drive  to  the  desire  to  Im- 
prove and  modernize. 

To  this  Is  added  the  momentum  provided 
by  the  consistent  desire  for  higher  stand- 


ards. A  highly  developed  technology  un- 
derlies the  American  success  In  providing 
better  goods  and  services  for  a  steadily  ex- 
panding p<jpulatlon.  We  continue  to  expect 
that  of  It 

We  are  already  witnessing  the  effects  of 
automation.  Between  1947  and  1960,  for  ex- 
ample, productivity  (output  per  man-hour) 
in  the  total  private  economy  Increased  at 
an  annual  average  rate  of  nearly  3  5  per- 
cent— as  against  the  long-term  Increase  of 
2  4  percent.  Even  with  agricultural  produc- 
tivity taken  out  of  this  figure — and  agricul- 
ture has.  of  course,  been  the  most  greatly 
affected  of  all  industries  by  technological 
change — the  average  postwar  gain  has  been 
about  2  7  percent,  compared  with  the  long- 
term  nonagrlcultural  rise  of  2.1  percent. 

With  this  acceleration  have  come  employ- 
ment declines  in  several  Industries  During 
the  postwar  period,  for  example,  produc- 
tivity in  bituminous  coal  mining  rose  an 
astonishing  96  percent  while  employment 
was  falling  262.700.  Railroad  productivity 
rose  65  percent  In  the  same  period  while  em- 
ployment fell  540,000. 

There  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  exact 
amount  of  unemployment  due  strictly  to 
technological  change.  We  do  know  that 
manufacturing  employment  lost  900.000  Jobs 
In  1900  while  total  employment  was  making 
records  In  every  one  of  the  first  10  months. 
How  many  of  those  Jobs  are  permanent  losses 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  indications  are 
that  the  technological  attrition  In  Industrial 
employment  Is  becoming  high  Thus,  each 
of  the  four  postwar  recoveries  from  reces- 
sion has  shown  a  higher  unemployment  rate 
than  the  previous  one.  Also,  one  of  the  dis- 
tressing aspects  of  much  of  current  unem- 
ployment Is  Its  long-term  nature:  647.000 
of  the  unemployed  in  January  had  been 
looking  for  work  for  27  weeks  or  longer 

The  shadow  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment has  fa'len  across  mill  towns,  mining 
towns,  textile  towns,  and  manufacturing 
towns  across  the  Nation  This  past  winter, 
men  In  West  Virginia  gathered  around  open 
fires  on  street  comers  listening  for  rumors 
of  Jobs.  The  coming  of  spring  brings  hope. 
but  each  spring  in  many  Industries  finds 
fewer  men  at  work. 

Yet  the  long-term  legacy  of  Industrial 
progress  has  been  a  good  one  To  define  the 
problem  Is^also  to  state  the  promise,  and  to 
envision  the  progress  is  to  define  the  problem. 

Automation,  for  example,  upgrades  the  en- 
tire labor  force  by  requiring  higher  educa- 
tional and  occupational  attainments  It 
sets  a  bright  new  premium  on  skill  and  Intel- 
ligence. But  are  we  equipped  to  handle  the 
educational  and  training  needs  Inherent  In 
such  change? 

Automation  frees  human  hands  from 
labor,  lifts  the  burden  of  production  from 
the  backs  of  men.  But  are  we,  as  a  people, 
prepared  to  turn  the  leisure  time  we  gain 
to  constructive  use.  the  recreation  In  Its  true 
meaning,  the    "re-creation  "  of  oxir  lives? 

The  broad  goal  of  realizing  the  promise 
and  solving  the  problems  Is  acknowledged 
by  all  Americans.  The  question  of  means 
may  often  become  divisive. 

Labor  and  management  have  In  the  past 
2  or  3  years  developed  a  realistic  technique 
of  referral — that  Is,  they  refer  the  problems 
raised  by  automation  away  from,  rather  than 
toward,  the  bargaining  table.  The  device 
most  frequently  used  Is  that  of  the  special 
committee,  sometimes  Including  public  mem- 
bers, which  operates  outside  the  bargaining 
arena,  away  from  Its  pressures  and  deadlines 
and  crosscurrents.  Such  committees  are 
now  at  work  in  a  number  of  Irfdustrles — 
steel,  meatpacking,  and  construction,  for 
example. 

There  Is  also  the  Government-created 
Presidential  Railroad  Conunlsslon,  with 
labor,    management,    and    public    members, 
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studying  the  complex  problems  of  work  rules 
and  practices  In   that   Industry 

Can  this  technique  of  study  and  recom- 
mendation work? 

While  It  Is  an  example  of  good  will  and 
good  sense.  It  Is  also  an  Indication  of  a  failure 
In  the  past  to  anticipate  the  Impact  of  auto- 
mation. These  are  substantially  ex  post 
facto  bodies,  some  brought  Into  being  after 
strikes,  some  rushed  together  when  the 
urgency  for  them  became  clear  I  feel  that 
they  can  find  solutions  At  the  same  time, 
studies  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
make  it  clear  that  If  labor  and  management. 
In  particular  Industries,  plan  In  advance  for 
technological  change,  measure  out  the  effect 
of  such  change  before  It  takes  place,  then  Its 
Impact  upon  employment  Is  greatly  lessened, 
often  nullified,  while  Its  benefit  to  the 
industry  Is  enlarged 

One  of  the  Nation's  largest  manufacturers 
of  radios,  phonographs,  and  television  sets, 
for  example,  switched  to  automatic  assem- 
bly a  few  years  ago.  Union  officials  were  con- 
sulted In  advance  and  changes  and  proced- 
ures were  esUbllshed  for  retaining  some 
workers,  reassigning  others,  upgrading  still 
others. 

Not  a  single  Job  was  lost.  Pay  for  some  of 
the  new  automated  Jobs  Increased  by  6  to 
15  percent.  Incentive  pay  systems  were  es- 
tablished In  other,  older  Jobs  whose  charac- 
ter had  been  transformed  The  transition 
was  orderly  and  effective. 

A  large  life  Insurance  company  had  a 
similar  experience  One  of  Its  divisions 
handled  850.000  policy  transactions  a  month, 
used  125  punchcard  machines  and  employed 
about  198  people.  The  company  decided  to 
Install  a  computer,  which  It  estimated  would 
reduce  expenses  by  more  than  $200,000  a 
year,  cut  the  number  of  punchcard  ma- 
chines to  21  and  reduce  employment  to  85 
people. 

After  the  decision,  the  company  planned 
most  carefully  for  the  personnel  adjust- 
ments. Affected  employees  were  consulted 
well  in  advance.  Each  was  interviewed  at 
length  concerning  his  preference  In  other 
op>eratlons  of  the  company,  and  all  who 
wished  were  successfully  placed  In  new  Jobs. 

The  same  story  was  repeated  In  a  large 
bakery,  an  oil  re^ery.  and  other  companies 
we  studied  "* 

All  of  these  studies  highlighted  several 
Important  factors  that  were  present  to  make 
automation  a  human,  as  well  as  a  me- 
chanical, success.    They  were: 

1.  An  adequate  leadtlme  between  the  de- 
cision to  automate  and  the  actual  change- 
over. 

2.  Thorough  consultation  between  labor 
and  management  concerning  employee  dis- 
placement and  Job  changes. 

3.  Open  and  honest  reporting  to  the  people 
directly  affected. 

4.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the  tim- 
ing of  the  change  to  coincide  with  a  period 
of  employment  or  market  expansion. 

The  experience  of  successful  companies  In- 
dicates that  automation  in  a  context  of  ex- 
panding national  employment  and  economic 
growth  presents  few  problems  that  adequate 
and  open  planning  cannot  solve.  At  the 
same  time,  automation  in  a  context  of  de- 
clining opportunity  and  slow  economic 
growth  can  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
work  force. 

When  national  employment  opportunity 
is  reduced  by  declining  business,  for  exam- 
ple, the  worker  faced  with  technological  un- 
employment has  limited  alternatives,  not 
only  In  his  own  locality  but  elsewhere  as 
well.  Laggard  economic  growth  also  may 
Impair  the  ability  of  a  company  to  provide 
alternative  employment  within  Its  own 
structure. 

One  of  the  most  important'  lessons  learned 
thus  far  Is  that  the  need  for  training  and 
retraining   the  work  force   exists  across   the 


board  In  American  life  No  employer  or  em- 
ployee is  exempt  from  the  need,  and  each 
Ignores  It  at  his  own  cost. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  no  master  plan 
can  be  drawn  for  lifting  the  skills  of  a  work 
force  as  varied  and  diverse  as  ours.  The 
situation  in  each  community,  and  within 
each  Industry,  requires  its  own  devices  and 
tools.  What  each  does  have  in  common  is 
the  need  for  maximum  cooperation  among 
Important  segments  of  the  community — 
education,  business,  and  labor,  to  name 
three. 

Recent  developments  in  Hazleton,  Pa  . 
and  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  are  cases  In  point: 

Hazleton  has  been  in  a  difficult  unem- 
plojrment  situation  because  of  the  decline 
of  the  anthracite  coal  Industry.  In  1958. 
a  corporation  agreed  to  take  over  an  aban- 
doned railroad  roundhouse  that  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Hazleton  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp  and  converted  to  modern 
Industrial  use.  Last  spring,  the  company 
found  itself  desperately  short  of  skilled  ma- 
chinists; only  2  of  40  applicants  met  the 
strict  technical  standards  the  work  re- 
quired. The  company  began  to  consider 
moving. 

At  thst  Juncture,  the  development  cor- 
p>oratlon.  the  chamber  of  commerce,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  employment  service 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  met  together. 
TTie  result  was  a  communitywide  training 
program  for  machinists.  Classes  were  given 
in  the  Hazleton  Vocational  School,  and 
pupils  Included  not  only  workers  from  the 
company  but  unemployed  workers  from  the 
area  as  well . 

The  Bute  of  Pennsylvania  provided  addi- 
tional funds  for  equipment  and  facilities 
needed  by  the  public  school,  A  six-man 
labor  and  management  committee  was 
formed  to  conduct  the  program.  The  cham- 
ber of  cx>mmerce  Initiated  a  survey  of  the 
skills  of  the  work  force  In  the  Hazleton  area, 
and  as  a  result  two  classes  In  supervisory 
development  were  started  on  the  Hazleton 
campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
on  January  23  of  this  year.  Courses  In  engi- 
neering, drafting  and  shop  mathematics 
have  been  recently  added. 

That  is  the  Hazleton  story — one  of  wide 
community  cooperation  to  fill  the  need  to 
update  and  retrain  workers.  It  occurred 
against  a  background  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  coal  decline.  In 
Phoenix,  the  economic  context  is  different — 
but  the  need  and  response  were  the  same 

Following  a  skills  survey  of  the  area  a  few 
years  ago,  farslghted  Phoenix  employers  and 
labor  organizations  Joined  with  civic  and 
school  groups  to  start  training  programs 
that  would  Insure  them  the  skilled  man- 
power the  future  seemed  to  require.  These 
educational  programs  are  now  In  operation, 
supported  by  men  from  all  segments  of  the 
community  whose  self-interest  is  also  their 
city's  Interest,  and.  In  the  broad  picture, 
their  Nation's  as  well. 

Many  other  communities  have  launched 
cooperative  attacks  on  the  skills  problem. 
However,  they  will  succeed,  aided  by  some 
Federal  programs,  only  If  the  national 
economy  is  providing  Jobs  and  business 
opportunity. 

The  issue  before  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy, 
then.  h£U5  been  not  merely  one  of  means  or 
methods  of  communication,  but  of  much 
broader  scale  considerations,  aimed  at  creat- 
ing an  economic  life  within  which  automa- 
tion can  function  freely  and  without  harm. 

The  study  of  automation,  a  boon  to  some 
and  a  bogyman  to  others,  brings  one  eventu- 
ally to  an  essential  element  In  American  life: 
the  public  reEponslbllity  that  resides  within 
private  decision  in  a  free  economj.  It  points 
up  for  the  businessman  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  of  his  business  Influences  not  only 


the  lives  and  welfare  of  his  employees,  but 
the  national  welfare  It  reminds  labor 
leaders  that  constructive  and  creative  plan- 
ning must  replace  opposition  based  on  short- 
term  considerations.  And  It  brings  home  to 
the  public  the  realization  that  the  cost  of 
freedom  In  economic  life  is  responsibility. 

Enlightened  businessmen,  farslghted  labor 
leaders  and  a  responsible  public  can,  to- 
gether, make  automation  a  general  blessing 
The  policies  and  programs  that  will  be 
emerging  from  Industrial  and  national  com- 
mittees should  be  carefully  watched  by  all 
Americans.  They  could  well  be  the  blueprint 
for  a  better  world. 

PULP,    PAPEH.    AND    PIONEERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  the 
pioneering  spiiit  of  our  country  is  well 
expressed  in  the  epic  story  of  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
its  role  over  nearly  100  years  in  opening 
up  the  'West  to  modern  industrial  tech- 
niques. The  history  of  this  outstanding 
publicly  owned  company  offers  a  strik- 
ing example  of  business  in  the  public 
interest.  Its  story  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  before  the  American  Newcomen 
Society  in  New  York  City,  February  16 
1961,  at  a  dinner  honoring  the  corpora- 
tion and  J.  D.  Zellerbach.  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Harold  L.  Zel- 
lerbach. president  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission  of  San  Francisco,  both  high 
officials  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 
and  grandsons  of  the  founder.  Anthony 
Zellerbach.  I  have  been  u  r>ersonal 
friend  of  the  Zellerbach  brothers  and 
have  worked  with  them  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  know  very  well  its  president. 
Reed  Hunt,  and  many  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  view  its  achievements  with 
much  gratification. 

The  Newcomen  Society,  named  for 
Thomas  Newcomen.  famed  17th  cen- 
tury British  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  the  steam  engine,  is  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation interested  in  recording  and 
preserving  the  history  of  American  in- 
dustrial history  and  records  of  corpo- 
rate organizations  that  have  contributed 
to  the  constructive  development  of  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
excerpts  from  the  address  by  Reed  O. 
Hunt,  president  of  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp..  entitled  "Pulp.  Paper,  and  Pio- 
neers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Crown  Zellerbach  grew  out  of  two  parallel 
movements  within  the  Pacific  coast  pulp 
and  pai>er  Industry  originating  around  1870 
in  northern  California  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. One  of  these  began  as  a  one-man  sys- 
tem for  distributing  paper  in  San  Francisco, 
the  other  as  an  effort  to  manufacture  news- 
print to  supplement  the  uncertain  shipments 
from  the  east  coast  around  the  Horn,  by 
muleback  across  Panama,  or  by  wagon  train 
over  the  Oregon  Trail. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  no  corporate  connection  between 
Crown  Zellerbach  and  the  original  Taylor 
mill,  which  ceased  operating  after  the  panic 
of  1893.  and  Is  today  the  site  of  a  State  park 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. However,  among  Its  first  managers 
were  William  Lewthwalte  and  his  very  able 
brother.  "Uncle  John"  Lewthwalte,  who 
helped  to  start  up  the  company's  own  pioneer 
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mills  In  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
backed  by  San  Francisco  and  Portland 
capital. 

When  Antbony  Zellerbach  arrived  In  San 
Franclaoo  In  1868.  the  pioneer  Taylor  mill 
had  been  operating  12  years.  Anthony,  the 
grandfather  of  J.  D.  and  Harold  Zellerbach, 
had  emigrated  from  Bavaria  many  years  be- 
fore  and  made  his  way  to  the  gold  rush 
country  of  California  to  Join  his  brother 
Mark.  He  had  remained  at  Moores  Fiat,  In 
Nevada  County,  for  a  few  years  until  the 
gold  fever  subsided,  and  then  brought  his 
small  family  by  stagecoach  and  steamboat 
to  San  Francisco.  When  he  arrived  he  was 
down   to   his   last   penny. 

•  •  •  •  * 

By  1876,  Anthony  had  put  enough  money 
aside  to  rent  a  place  of  his  own  at  Commer- 
cial and  Sansome  Streets.  Ten  years  later, 
the  business  was  worth  $20,000.  Fifty  years 
later.  In  1925.  under  the  leadership  of  his 
son  Isadore,  it  had  evolved  into  the  Zeller- 
bach Corp.  with  assets  of  nearly  %21  million. 

•  •  •  •  • 
With  Anthony  Zellerbach  and  the  Clacka- 
mas mill,  two  of  the  seeds  which  giew  into 
the  present  company  had  been  planted  by 
1870.  A  third  was  planted  that  year  In 
Stockton,  Calif.,  when  Rufus  Lane,  a  miller 
by  trade  and  the  mayor  of  Stockton,  started 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  a  room  next  to 
his  flour  mill.  He  Induced  John  Lewthwalte 
to  leave  the  Taylor  mill  and  Join  him,  per- 
suaded a  San  Francisco  financial  syndicate 
to  Invest  In  a  much  larger  enterprise  and 
with  their  help  launched  the  California 
Paper  Co.  In  1877,  the  largest  paper  manu- 
facturing firm  on  the  west  coast  up  to  that 
time. 

The  leader  of  the  Sun  Francisco  syndicate 
was  Henry  Pierce,  whose  fortvme  was  made 
in  gold  rush  days  and  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  such  titans  of  19th  century  Cali- 
fornia as  Leland  Stanford.  Mark  Hopkins, 
and  Charles  Crocker.  Capitalized  at  $300,- 
000,  the  California  Paper  Co.  began  manu- 
facturing newsprint  and  wrapping  pajjcr 
from  straw  In  1878.  By  1889.  it  was  on  news- 
print exclusively,  supplying  425  tons  a 
month  to  all  but  one  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  In  the  State.  As  the  company 
grew,  a  new  personality  progressively  took 
over  the  management.  This  was  William 
Pierce  Johnson,  the  talented  and  aggressive 
nephew  of  Henry  Pierce,  who  was  destined  to 
become  president  of  Crown  Willamette  Pa- 
per Co.  and  a  major  leader  of  the  Industry. 

Yet  by  1893  the  Stockton  mill  and  the 
California  P.iper  Co.  had  disappeared,  vic- 
tims of  economics  and  technology.  They 
represented  the  peak  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  of  19th  century  California,  whose 
raw  material  had  been  straw  from  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  and  the  farms  around  San  Jose 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

•  •  •  •  • 

William  Pierce  Johnson  looked  to  the 
Northwest  for  a  source  of  woodpulp  to  save 
the  Stockt<jn  mill.  He  bought  pulp  from 
the  first  groundwood  mill  in  Oregon,  on 
Young's  River  near  Astoria,  and  then  de- 
cided to  build  a  pulpraill  of  his  own  at  We«t 
Oregon  City — known  as  West  Unn  today — 
on  the  west  side  of  Willamette  Falls  opposite 
the  site  of  the  plonetr  mill  of  W.  W  Buck. 
The  mill  produced  Its  first  ^oundwood  In 
1889  and  the  following  year  Infroduced  to  the 
west  coast  the  new  chemical  method  of  mak- 
ing pulp  by  cooking  wood  chips  In  steam 
I  and  acid  through  the  sulfite  process. 
Paper  production  soon  followed,  and  John 
Lewthwalte  was  brought  up  from  Stockton 
&8  8up)erintendent.  The  former  newspaper 
cllenu  of  California  Paper  Co.  were  shortly 
thereafter  being  supplied  more  economically 
from  West  Linn. 

Event*  began  now  to  move  more  rapidly. 
The  year  that  pulp  production  began  In  the 


Willamette  Co.  mill — 1889 — and  on  an  ad- 
joining site,  another  San  Francisco  group 
began  construction  of  a  mill  to  manufacture 
strawbo&rd,  straw  paper,  and  m&nlla  wrap. 
The  new  syndicate  was  headed  by  S.  D. 
Roeenbaum  and  Slgmund  juid  Ludwlg 
Schwabacher.  Sigmund  Schwabacher,  who 
was  not  related  to  Ludwlg.  had  interests  In 
the  Crown  Flour  Mills  In  Stockton,  and  they 
called  their  new  firm  the  Crown  Paper  Co. 

They  had  money,  but  not  much  paper- 
making  experience,  and  Crown  got  off  to  a 
bad  start  In  1890.  It  lost  money  quickly  and 
In  3  years  was  $250,000  In  debt,  prompting 
Louis  Bk>ch  to  comment  In  later  years  that 
Crown  had  "a  succeeslon  of  papermlll  super- 
intendents who  knew  more  about  bad  whisky 
than  they  did  about  making  good  paper." 

Crown  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to 
acquire  the  services  of  a  very  capable  paper- 
maker  from  the  defunct  Stockton  mill,  W.  P. 
Hawley,  who  took  charge  at  West  Linn  and 
moved   the   company   Into   better   times. 

At  the  time  Crown  and  Willamette  began 
at  West  Linn,  the  original  mill  of  Henry 
Plttock  and  William  Lewthwalte  had  been 
moved  from  Park  Place  to  a  more  favorable 
site  on  th^  Washington  side  of  the  Columbia 
River  which  Plttock  named  La  Camas.  Here 
In  1885,  In  the  name  of  the  newly  organized 
Columbia  River  Paper  Co.,  they  built  and 
started  up  the  first  paper  mill  In  Washing- 
ton, still  a  Territory  at  this  stage,  and  Intro- 
duced groundwood  pulping  In  the  North- 
west. 

Within  a  year  the  mill  burned  to  the 
ground,  a  total  loss.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale  in  1888,  but  without  William 
Lewthwalte.  The  fire  was  a  bitter  personal 
blow  and  he  withdrew  into  retirement  not 
long  afterward.  In  later  years  the  fancy  La 
was  dropped  from  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is  today  thje  home  of  our 
Camas  division,  one  of  the  largest  specialty 
paper  mills  in  the  world. 

The  year  the  Camas  mill  was  rebuilt  young 
Isadore  Zellerbach  Joined  his  father  In  San 
Francisco  In  the  new  firm  of  A.  Zellerbach  it 
Sons.  Thus  by  1890  the  principal  corporate 
forebears  of  Crown  Zellerbach — A.  Zeller- 
bach &  Sons,  Columbia  River,  W^illamette, 
and  Crown — were  all  established. 

Anthony  Zellerbach  was  once  described  by 
a  close  friend  as  "a  very  Just  man,  but  set 
In  his  way."  Isadore,  or  "1.  Z"  as  he  came 
tp  be  known,  had  quite  a  different  person - 
Kilty,  and  at  an  early  stage  his  views  about 
expanding  the  business  began  to  prevail. 
The  appearance  of  the  Linotype  machine  in 
San  Francisco  in  1893.  the  year  of  the  great 
p>anlc,  was  a  boon  to  the  young  firm,  and  by 
1906.  A.  Zellerbach  ft  Sons,  wholesale  pap>er 
dealers  and  stationers,  had  18  offices,  sales- 
rooms, warehouses  and  lofts  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  a  small  outlet  In  Los  Angeles.  On 
April  17.  1906,  the  firm  acquired  another 
company  with  offices  In  both  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  In  15  hours,  the  earthquake 
and  fire  destroyed  almost  all  of  the  Zeller- 
bach locations  in  San  Francisco.  With  the 
small  stock  of  paper  still  left,  the  firm  es- 
tablished headquarters  in  the  Oakland  office 
of  the  company  It  had  so  recently  bought, 
rationing  Its  remaining  stocks  to  its  regular 
customers  at  normal  prices.  Isadore  Zeller- 
bach wa.s  responsible  for  many  other  pro- 
gressive customer  relations  policies,  but  the 
firm's  actions  In  the  crisis  of  the  earthquake 
and  fire  consolidated  its  reputation,  and  set 
an  example  which  Is  today  a  most  Important 
asset  In  the  business. 

Shortly  afterward  the  partnership  of  A. 
Zellerbach  &  Sons  was  dissolved,  and  the 
first  building  completed  after  the  fire  was 
the  new  headquarters  of  what  was  now  called 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co.  I.  Z.  became  president 
of  the  new  firm,  which  proceeded  to  grow 
more  rapidly  than  before,  opening  new  sales 
offices  In  Portland.  Seattle,  San  Diego,  and 
Salt  Lake  City.     Zellerbach  Paper  Co.  Is  to- 


day a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Crown 
Zellerbach,  one  of  the  largest  paper-dis- 
tribution organizations  In  the  country,  and 
still  growing. 

By  1900.  the  three  manufacturing  com- 
panies were  emerging  from  their  pioneer 
period.  Crown,  having  surmounted  Its  orig- 
inal difficulties,  launched  a  new  venture  In 
cooperation  with  the  California  fruit  indus- 
try and  the  Flelshhacker  interests  of  San 
Francisco,  establishing  a  mill  on  the  Truckee 
River  at  Florlston.  Calif.,  In  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. The  Florlston  mill  was  the  first  major 
assignment  given  Louis  Bloch,  who  had  been 
with  Crown  only  6  years  at  the  time. 
Florlston,  which  drew  its  wood  supply  from 
the  Sierras,  was  a  significant  development 
in  the  Industry.  It  was  designed  to  supply 
tissue  and  other  papers  to  the  very  Califor- 
nia food  growers  who  had  contributed  to- 
ward the  migration  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  to  the  Northwest  In  the  1890*8  and 
who  were  now  proving  to  be  among  the 
Industry's  best  customers,  as  they  are  today 

With  Florlston  established.  Bloch  began 
negotiations  with  Fred  W.  Leadbetter,  who 
had  leased  the  Camas  mill  of  Columbia 
River  Paper  Co.  from  his  father-in-law. 
Henry  Plttock.  The  result  was  the  forma- 
tion In  1905  of  Crown-Columbia,  the  first 
Important  merger  In  the  west  coast  Indus- 
try. With  mills  at  Camas,  West  Unn,  and 
Florlston.  Crown-Columbia  was  a  substan- 
tial organization  for  Its  time  and  was  balled 
as  "the  largest  merger  west  of  Chicago." 
Crown,  which  owned  60  percent  of  the  new 
company,  retalne<'  full  control  of  operations. 
Bloch  became  general  manager  In  1907  and 
Florlston,  a  separate  company,  was  formally 
taken  Into  the  Crown-Columbia  fold  In  1911. 

Within  3  years  Louis  Bloch  and  William 
Pierce  Johnson  had  merged  Crown-Colum- 
bia with  Willamette  to  form  the  second 
largest  paper  manufacturing  organization  In 
the  country — Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Johnson  became  president  of  Crown  Wil- 
lamette and  Bloch  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral munager,  with  both  sharing  executive 
authority.  The  general  manager  for  manu- 
facturing In  the  new  company  was  A.  J. 
Lewthwalte.  son  of  the  pioneer  papermaker, 
William,  and  the  nephew  of  "Uncle  John." 

In  1913.  the  year  before  the  formation  of 
Crown  Willamette.  Zellerbach  Paper  Co.,  a 
major  customer  of  both  Willamette  and 
Crown  Columbia,  took  a  small  step  that  was 
to  lead  to  much  larger  consequeucea.  The 
paper  company  had  developed  a  market  for 
the  first  inter  folded  towels  in  the  country, 
soon  outstripping  the  capacity  of  the  small 
converter  producing  them.  It  acquired  the 
converter,  upgraded  the  product  through 
new  patents  and  in  1914  set  up  a  national 
distribution  organization  called  National 
Paper  Products  Co. 

Isadore  Zellerbach's  original  Investment  In 
the  converting  company  was  $11,000  for  a 
half  Interest.  During  the  following  14  years 
leading  up  to  the  formation  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach, Zellerbach  Paper  Co 's  poeltlon  In 
manufacturing  grew  to  an  investment  of  $11 
million.  , 

In  the  First  World  War.  the  Zellerbachs 
ran  Into  paper  shortages  In  their  New  York 
market  for  Interfolded  towels  and  took  over 
a  mill  In  Carthage,  NY.,  to  assure  themselves 
of  a  source  of  supply.  The  same  problem 
appeared  on  the  west  coast,  aggravated  by 
the  growth  of  the  western  market  Itself. 
Supply  shortages  soon  led  the  company 
further  Into  manufactiulng,  first  with  the 
establishment  of  a  small  paperboard  mill  at 
Stockton,  Calif.,  and  then  converting  plants 
at  Stockton,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 
to  produce  cartons  and  corrugated  shipping 
cases. 

Newsprint,  which  had  flooded  the  western 
market  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  was  now 
acutely    short.      Crown    Willamette,    which 
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had  brought  the  Ocean  Falls  mill  into  pro- 
duction In  1917  and  supplied  Zellerbach 
Pai>er  Co.,  was  not  ready  to  Invest  In  a  new 
venture.  The  Zellerbachs  went  ahead  on 
their  own,  establishing  the  Washington 
Pvilp  Sc  Paper  Co..  which  financed  and  built 
a  new  mill  at  Port  Angeles,  on  the  Olsrmplc 
Peninsula  of  Washington  Port  Angeles  con- 
tinues today  as  our  principal  center  for  news- 
print production  this  side  of  the  Canadian 
border. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Paper  was  an  expanding  industry  on  the 
west  coast  during  the  twenties     •    •    • 

Crown  Willamette  rode  the  wave  along 
with  the  others.  Camas  Introduced  the  kraft 
process  to  the  west  coast.  West  Linn  In- 
stalled the  largest  and  fastest  newsprint 
machine  In  the  country,  and  considerable 
timber  acreage  was  purchased.  Crown  went 
through  a  major  financial  reorganization  It- 
self In  1926  and  for  the  first  time  Its  shares 
were  listed  on  the  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Stock  Exchanges. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  personally  signed  a  10-year  contract 
MTith  Crown  In  1927,  committing  the  produc- 
tion of  1  million  tons  of  newsprint  for  his 
papers  In  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Encoxiraged  by  the  prevailing  busi- 
ness climate,  LouU  Bloch  looked  Into  a  new 
$15  million  newsprint  mill  at  Campbell  River 
on  Vancouver  Island. 

The  depression  was  to  cancel  this  and 
many  other  plans.  Indeed,  the  Campbell 
River  project  was  deferred  for  22  years.  It 
Is  now  the  Elk  Falls  mill  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach Canada,  and  one  of  the  largest  pulp, 
paper  and  lumber  complexes  In  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bloch  did  not  take  the  proposal  seriously 
until  he  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Within 
a  week.  A.  J  Lewthwalte,  by  this  time  an 
executive  vice  president,  was  Incapacitated 
by  a  stroke,  and  the  new  sales  manager. 
Herbert  Brlghtman,  died  shortly  afterward 
of  appendicitis  The  burden  on  Louis  Bloch 
and  his  remaining  executive  vice  president. 
Archie  Martin,  was  considerable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Isadore  Zellerbach,  on  his  own  return  from 
Europe,  pressed  the  merger  proposal  even 
further  with  what  Bloch  later  described  as 
the  "persistency  and  frequency"  for  which  he 
was  famous.  Blo«:h  thereupon  agreed  to 
open  the  negotiations  with  J.  D.  Zellerbach 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach Corp.  In  1928 

Because  of  the  financial  complications  and 
Crown  WUlamette'f  relatively  large  amount 
of  outstanding  bonded  debt  and  preferred 
stock.  It  was  decided  to  use  the  Zellerbach 
Corp.  as  the  principal  Instrument  for  the 
merger.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Crown 
Zellerbach,  a  holdmg  company  owning  all 
the  common  stock  of  Crown  Willamette, 
whose  bonded  debt  and  preferred  stock  were 
left  alone.  When  the  Interests  of  the  two 
firms  were  merged  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 
had  outstanding  2  million  shares  of  com- 
mon stock,  evenly  divided  between  the 
former  stockholders  of  Crown  Willamette  and 
the  Zellerbach  Corp.,  and  the  new  board  of 
directors  refiected  equal  representation  of  the 
two  former  companies. 

The  new  corporation  represented  assets 
of  $96  million  and  66  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  the  Pacific  coast  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  at  that  time.  At  the 
head  of  the  new  company  were  Isadore  Zel- 
lerbach as  president  and  Louis  Bloch  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  J.  D.  Zellerbach 
was  made  an  executive  vice  president,  and 
his  brother  Harold  vice  president  and  pres- 
ident of  Zellerbach  Paper  Co  The  board 
of  directors  Included  George  Towne,  the 
son-in-law  of  William  Pierce  Johnson,  and 
representatives  of  two  pioneer  families  of 
the  original  Crown  Paper  Co.,  Herbert  Flelsh- 


hacker and  James  Schwabacher.  the  son  of 
Ludwlg.  Mr.  Towne  is  an  active  member 
of  our  board  today. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Many  of  the  company's  present  Industrial 
relations  policies  are  also  largely  a  product 
of  the  depression  years  and  refiect  esjjeclally 
a  viewpoint  on  collective  bargaining  put 
Into  practice  by  J.  D.  Zellerbach  in  the  early 
thirties.  The  company  did  not  oppose  the 
rising  tide  of  unionization  of  labor  during 
the  depression,  but  worked  with  other  paper 
manufacturers  on  the  west  coast  toward 
the  establishment  of  Industrywide  collec- 
tive negotiations  with  the  unions  represent- 
ing mill  employees.  From  this  grew  the 
practice  of  annual  bargaining  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Pulp  &  Paper 
Manufacturers  and  the  unions  on  a  uni- 
form labor  agreement,  the  first  of  which 
was  agreed  upon  In  1933.  From  the  time 
this  arrangement  first  went  Into  effect,  there 
has  been  no  work  stoppage  in  the  Industry 
on  the  west  coast  arising  out  of  this  agree- 
ment. The  company  also  establlshe<l  a  tech- 
nical school  at  Camas  to  encouragt'  an  up- 
grading of  both  knowledge  and  skills  among 
its  employees.  The  Camas  Paper  School  Is 
now  a  recognized  technical  Instltu'-lon  and 
has  graduated  a  number  of  men  who  are 
today    executives  of   the   company. 

•  •  •  •  * 
With  the  improvement  in  economic  con- 
ditions by  the  mldthlrtles,  steps  were  taken 
to  reorganize  and  refinance  the  corporation. 
Many  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  including 
Crown  Willamette,  were  Uquida'ied  and 
Crown  Zellerbach  became  the  op>eratlng  com- 
pany It  Is  today.  Isadore  Zellerbach  stepped 
out  of  active  management  to  become  chalr- 
m.Tn  of  the  executive  committee  and  his  son. 
J.  D.  Zellerbach.  was  elected  president.  Louis 
Bloch  continued  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
but  It  was  evident  that  the  company's  third 
generation  of  management  had  taken  over. 

J  D.  Zellerbach  became  president  of  the 
corporation  in  1938  and  remained  In  this  post 
for  18  years  until  his  retirement  and  elec- 
tion as  board  chairman  In  1956.  V/hatever 
growth  the  company  and  Its  predecessors  had 
experienced  In  prior  years  was  dwarfed  by 
what  occurred  during  this  period. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Crown's    growth    since    1945    has    occurred 

in  three  major  phases.  Frona  1945  to  1950  the 
emphasis  was  on  much  greater  diversification 
of  product  lines,  a  reaction  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  depres.«ilon  years,  but  also 
an  effort  to  capitalize  on  the  many  new 
uses  for  paper  being  developed  at  the  time. 
We  started  at  Camas  by  Installing  the  first 
new  paper  machines  added  since  1930.  At 
West  Linn,  we  entered  for  the  first  time  Into 
the  production  and  sale  of  coated  magazine 
papers  through  contracts  with  Time.  Inc.,  to 
supply  their  new  regional  printing  facilities 
on  the  west  coast.  By  1948  we  had  in- 
creased capacity  36  percent,  almost  entirely 
in  the  diversified  lines,  such  as  Industrial  and 
food  packaging  materials,  sanitary  papers, 
and  the  new  magazine  papers.  While  our 
newsprint  production  was  still  on  alloca- 
tion, the  other  lines  had  to  be  aggressively 
sold  and  we  began  to  build  up  the  sales  and 
marketing  organization.  The  growth  of  the 
company  and  the  Industry  through  the  many 
new  uses  of  paper,  the  increasingly  high 
costs  of  operations  and  raw  materials  wast- 
age pointed  toward  much  greater  emphasis 
on  research,  and  our  present  research  pro- 
gram was  lailnched  during  this  first  phase 
of  expansion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  acquisition  of  Canadian  Western  was 
an  importani,^enX^in  Crown's  jxwtwar  his- 
tory, and  grewNrnx  of  the  company's  In- 
creasing emphasis  on  better  utilization  of  Its 
raw  materials  resources. 


Both  the  lumber  and  paper  industries 
share  the  same  raw  material  and  for  years 
have  traded  lumber  and  pulpwood  logs  with 
each  other.  Economic  pressures  and  tech- 
nological developments  have  brought  the  two 
industries  closer  together,  and  many  -of  the 
pioneer  timber  companies  In  the  Northwest 
are  now  large  paper  manufacturers.  The 
highly  mechanized  modern  sawmill  Qan  ac- 
tually serve  as  a  processing  plant  for  pulp 
production,  the  finished  lumber  going  Into 
the  building  materials  market  and  the  re- 
siduals to  the  pulpmill. 

The  Canadian  Western  move  was  therefore 
a  part  of  a  general  trend  In  the  forest  indus- 
tries toward  integrating  pulp  and  lumber 
production,  a  movement  very  much  In  evi- 
dence today,  and  one  which  helped  to  trans- 
form Crown  into  a  forest  products  company 
Through  research  In  pulping  wastes,  we 
also  began  In  the  early  fifties  to  develop 
chemicals  derived  from  the  pulping  process 
Chemical  production  has  grown  slowly,  but 
took  a  significant  step  forward  only  last 
year  with  a  major  expansion  of  the  com- 
pany's chemical  capacity  through  new  fa- 
cilities In  the  South. 

By  the  mld-1950's.  Crown  was  serving  a 
large  number  of  customers  in  the  western 
regional  market  who  themselves  were  na- 
tional companies  requiring  national  sources 
of  supply.  The  paper  market  had  also  be- 
come national  In  scope,  evidenced  by  the 
many  eastern  paper  companies  attracted  into 
the  west  coast  industry. 

For  the  first  time  In  its  history,  the  com- 
pany decided  to  make  a  major  move  off  the 
west  coast.  The  result  was  the  Important 
merger  with  Gaylord  Container  Corp..  a 
company  with  a  rich  history  of  Its  own  go- 
ing back  to  the  early  days  of  the  southern 
lumber  Industry.  Since  Oaylord  was  a  large 
producer  of  paperboard  and  shipping  con- 
tainers. Crown  sold  its  half  Interest  in  Fibre- 
board  Products  to  enter  the  container  field 
on  a  full-time.  Integrated  basis.  The  com- 
pany's equity  in  Plbreboard  had  grown  from 
$5  million  to  nearly  $38  million,  a  measure 
of  the  growth  of  the  industry  on  the  west 
coast  since  the  late  twenties. 

The  Gaylord  merger  initiated  the  com- 
pany's third  expansion  phase  since  the  war, 
which  included  the  heaviest  volume  of  new 
construction  up  to  that  time  and  the  addi- 
tional acquisition  of  the  Waxlde  Paper  Co. 
of  Kansas  City  and  St  Louis.  Waxlde  also 
provided  the  company  with  the  opportunity 
to  service  Its  food  processing  customers  on 
a  broader  national  basis.  Its  position  in  flex- 
ible packaging  has  taken  It  extensively  into 
the  production  and  sale  of  such  noncellulose 
products  as  the  plastic  films,  and  the  com- 
bination of  paper  with  other  nonwood  ma- 
terials. 

The  original  contract  with  Time,  Inc.,  to 
supply  coated  magazine  paj)ers  on  the  west 
coast  has  led  to  still  another  move  toward 
placing  the  company  on  a  national  basis. 
Having  supplied  the  west  coast  coated  maga- 
zine paper  market  since  the  war.  Crown 
joined  with  Time  to  establish  a  new  coated 
printing  paper  mill  in  St.  Francisvllle.  La. 
The  mill,  utilizing  new  technological  devel- 
opments, has  been  In  prckluctlon  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half 

On  the  west  coast  the  company  has  also 
built  a  new  paper  manufacturing  complex 
at  Antloch,  including  Crown's  first  paper 
mill  In  California  since  Florlston.  Antloch 
is  also  a  product  of  change  and  technological 
development,  since  It  receives  its  pulp  from 
Elk  Falls  by  means  of  a  tanker  designed  to 
be  a  floating  pipeline  connecting  the  two 
mills.  It  represents  in  addition  a  move  to- 
ward taking  paper  mills  back  to  the  major 
population  centers,  wh^e  they  used  to  be 
in  the  days  when  rags,  not  wood,  were  the 
primary  raw  material  of  papermaklng.  As 
part  of  this  general  movement  back  to  the 
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ciUes,  we  have  also  turned  our  Loe  Angeles 
converting  plant  Into  a  paper  mill  by  In- 
stalling small  paper  machines  designed 
for  tlie  mauuXacture  of  household  paper 
producta. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  1045,  we  were  alao  still  exclusively  a 
paper  company.  Today  we  utilize  o\ir  raw 
material  resources  not  only  for  pulp,  paper 
and  paperboard  and  a  wide  range  of  finished 
products,  but  also  for  lumber,  plywood,  and 
chemicals.  Our  production  has  more  than 
tripled  and  our  volume  of  business  has 
grown  from  under  $100  million  In  1945  to 
more  than  $550  million  last  year. 

Crown  Zellcrbach  has  thus  traveled  some 
distance  since  the  day  Anthony  Zellcrbach 
opened  up  his  small  store  In  the  basement  of 
Remington  &  Co.  In  San  Francisco,  or  the 
day  Rufus  Lane  began  manufacturing  paper 
next  to  his  flour  mill  in  Stockton,  or  when 
Henry  Plttock  and  William  Lewthwalte 
turned  over  their  paper  machine  for  the  first 
time  at  Part  Place  on  the  Clackamas  River. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Crown  Zellerbach  story  covers  a  pe- 
riod of  close  to  100  ye.irs,  and  la  something 
of  a  saga  of  growth  In  the  West.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  pioneer  period  and  the  post- 
pioneer  period,  and  have  taken  the  story,  so 
far  as  It  can  be  told  In  a  short  period  of 
time,  down  to  thef  present  day. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  100  years 
from  now  another  executive  of  our  organiza- 
tion may  be  Invited  to  appear  before  the 
Newcomen  Society  and  describe  how  we  are 
doing  in  the  Interplanetary  market,  or  how 
trees  are  grown  in  months  and  days  Instead 
of  years.  If  this  should  happen,  he  may  well 
refer  to  these  first  100  years  as  a  whole  as 
the  pioneer  period.  I  rather  hope  he  would. 
and  that  we  of  the  mld-20th  century  stand 
the  test  of  time  as  well  as  those  whom  we 
CAll  pioneers  today. 


PUBLIC   SUPPORT   FOR   PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
the  public  response  to  the  call  of  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  overwhelming  as 
indicated  by  the  voluminous  mail  which 
I,  as  well  as  my  colleagues,  have  been 
receiving  daily.  Tliis  is  more  than 
understandable  in  light  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  this  program  offers  all 
Americans — the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing truly  constructive  for  their  coun- 
try and  for  the  world 

F^irther  documentation  of  the  wide- 
spread resronse  has  been  indicated  in 
the  recent  What  America  Thinks  poll 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rf  port  of  his  poll  as  published  in  the 
April  9  Sunday  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What     America      Thinic? — Poll      Indicates 
Public   B.\ck.s   Pelace   Corps 

New  York.  April  8 — Americans  largely 
favor  the  new  Peace  Corps  and  would  en- 
courage young  people  to  Join  It,  this  week's 
"What   America   Thinks"    poll    Indicates. 

A  nationwide  cross  ."section  of  the  public 
was  asked  by  Interviewers; 

"If  you  knew  a  young  person  qualified  to 
sp.'-ve  In  the  Peace  Corps,  would  you  advise 
him  or  her  to  volunteer?  " 

The  answers,  In  percentages,  were : 

Yes 47  4 

No 22   1 

Other 30.  5 

Those  with  other  than  yes  or  no  answers 
Included   many   who   said   that   the   decision 


should  be  left  entirely  to  the  young  people 
themselves,  that  p>eople  should  be  urged  to 
Join  only  if  they  had  special  skills  and  that 
they  should  Join  only  if  It  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  careers  and  marriage. 

OTHER    RESPONSES 

Also  In  this  group  were  those  who  said  they 
had  not  reached  a  conclusion. 

When  the  responses  of  only  those  with 
yes  or  no  opinion  are  considered,  the  per- 
centages are ; 

Yes 68 

No 32 

Of  those  saying  yes.  the  most  common 
reasons  were  that  the  Peace  Corps  would  win 
friends  in  neutral  nations,  that  It  would 
show  others  exactly  what  Americans  were 
like,  that  It  would  tend  to  spread  the  spirit 
of  peace  In  the  world  and  that  It  would  be 
valuable  experience  and  education  for  those 
who  volunteered. 

Many  had  more  specific  reasons.  "Young 
persons  can  go  Into  situations  without  long- 
standing misconceptions  about  other  people," 
said  a  New  York  cafe  owner.  "It  will  work 
under  the  Kennedy  administration,  but  not 
under  any  other."  declared  the  wife  of  a 
Texas  busdriver. 

SOME    DOTTBTERS 

"By  really  helping  underprivileged  people 
Is  the  only  way  we  can  have  world  fellow- 
ship, and  since  the  young  people  of  our 
country  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  this 
experience  will  be  valuable  to  both  them  and 
the  Nation."  said  the  wife  of  the  owner  of 
a  small  Rhode  Island  business. 

Among  those  who  said  no,  many  said  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Idea  would  not  work,  that 
America  would  be  regarded  as  Interfering 
with  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations,  and 
that  we  should  solve  our  own  problems  be- 
fore attempting  to  solve  the  world's. 

Some  of  the  more  specific  answers  were ; 

"Primarily.  Ifs  a  draft  dodge."  said  a 
Nebraska  Insurance  salesman.  "I  think  the 
whole  thing  Is  a  big  joke  and  all  the  college 
boys  I've  met  In  the  last  few  weeks  think 
the  same,"  said  a  Massachusetts  lawyer. 

"Young  people  should  stay  here  and  com- 
plete their  education."  said  the  wife  of  a 
Nevada  truckdrlver 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.<:e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  278)  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946,  relating  to  practical 
nurse  training,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  IS.  li  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  in 
certain  economically  distressed  areas, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Pat- 
MAN,  Mr.  Rains.  Mr.  Multer.  Mr,  KiL- 
BURN.  Mr.  McDoNOUGH,  and  Mr.  Widnai.l 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  r>assed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  567.  An  act  to  authorise  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Torres-Mar- 
tinez Reservation  In  Riverside  County,  Calif.; 


HR.846.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears; 

H.R.  859.  An  act  to  repeal  chapter  43  of 
UUe  38.  United  States  Code; 

H  R.  873,  An  act  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
increased  statutory  rate  of  compensation  for 
veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
an  eye  In  combination  with  the  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  a  limb; 

H.R.  1291,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oakley 
O,  Warren; 

H.R.  1297,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maud  A.  Provooet; 

H  R,  1320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Wall; 

H.R.  1329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyoung  Geun; 

HJl.  1346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Napoll; 

H  R.  1351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Dopudja; 

HM.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
E.  T.  Hansen; 

H.R.  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlna 
and  Henek  Sr.nalder; 

U  R.  1363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin; 

H.R.  1379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pendents or  estate  of  Carroll  O.  Seltzer; 

HR.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B.  Tlndell; 

HM.  1434  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min E  Campbell; 

H  R.  1447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUdys- 
law  Plgura; 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

HH  1461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Blgornla  Bandayrel; 

HJi.  1467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ModesU 
PI  tare  h- Mar  tin  Dauphlnals; 

H  R  1478.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Marie  EL  Mark; 

HA  1481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roee- 
mary  B.  Patmour; 

H  R.  1501  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fowler; 

H  R.  1608.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  A. 
Combs; 

HJl.  1523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kaxl- 
mlera  Marek; 

H.R  1535,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erwln 
P  Milspaugh; 

H  R  1572.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sato  Yasuda; 

H.R  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Quock; 

H.R.  1610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moees  Cllkowsky; 

H  R.  1621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Krlstlna  VoydanofT; 

H.R.  1622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E>r, 
George  Berberlan; 

H-R  1663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Hans 
J.  V.  Tledenaann  and  family; 

H  R.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Shee  Won; 

HH..  1871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mln  Ja 
Lee; 

H  R.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Stanlslawa  Zlolo; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotls  Sotlropoulos: 

H  R.  1895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
and  Edna  Robinson; 

H.R.  1896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mari- 
time Museum  Association  of  San  Diego; 

H.R.  1903,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Lewis; 

H Jl,  2066.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Earl 
H.  Bpero: 

HJl,  3060.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chrl&Uan  Voes; 

HR.  3101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelina 
Scarpa; 

H.R  2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Calvin  Taylor; 


H.R.  2138  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Raymond 
O.  Greenhalgh; 

H.R.  2143  An  act  (or  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Arnold  M.  Anderson; 

HJl.2158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H  R  2179  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Essie  V. 
Johnson; 

H-R.  2180.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Eugene 
C.  Hartcr; 

H.R.  2183,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Matthew    A.    Wojdak.    U.S,    Navy    (retired): 

HR  2195  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese 
of  San  Diego  Bducat,lon  A  Welfare  Co-np.; 

H.R.  2331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Loene  Morrison; 

H  R.  2354.  An  act  tyr  the  relief  of  Mr  Louis 
Fischer.  Peger  Seafoods,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Thomas  R   Stuart; 

H.R  2681  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terata 
Klyoshl  Johnston; 

H-R  2816  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  M.  Cook: 

HR.  2972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Pales; 

HR.2993.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Court  ol  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  on  the  claim  of 
Paul  Bernstein  against  the  Unltf:d  States; 

HR  3010  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlnt- 
ford  Jesse  Thompson: 

HR  3105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tine Fahrenbruch,  a  minor; 

HJR.  3129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Glangrande; 

H.R  3383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starker: 

H  R  3402  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
melo  Spagnolettl; 

HR.  3498.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  William 
Joseph  Vincent; 

HR.  3572.  An  act  ix>  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  tlie  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  In  South  Dakota; 

H.R  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Danla  Reserva- 
tion In  Florida; 

H  R  3606  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Winter.  Jr  ,  lieutenant  colonel.  U.S.  Air 
Force  (Medical  Corps); 

HJl  3634  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Hedwlg  Dora; 

HJi.  3842.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert  Hodges; 

H.R  3860  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark 
L.  Simpson: 

H  R  4206  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mclvln 
H.  Baker  and   Frances  V.  Baker: 

BR  4217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Tao  Chung  Wang; 

HJI.  4219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  William   M.  Farmer; 

H.R  4349  An  act  to  place  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  graduates  (Regii- 
lars)  In  a  status  comparable  with  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  graduates; 

HJi.  4476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cato 
Brothers,  Inc.; 

H.R.  4500.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  heirs  of 
Anthony  Bourbonnals  approximately  thirty- 
six  one-hundredths  acre  of  land  in  Potta- 
watomie County.  Okla.: 

H  R  4635  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattle 
and  Joseph  Patrick.  Sr.,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Jafnes  F.  Harris,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Charles  H.  Blederman; 

H  R  4713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Burns  DeWltt: 

H.R  5176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Royce 
C  Plume,  a  member  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe 
of  Indians; 

HJi.  6178.  An  aci  for  the  relief  of  the 
Reynolds  Peal  Corp.,  New  York.  NY.,  and 
the  Lydlck  Roofing  Co..  Fort  Worth.  Tex.; 

HJi  5179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  U,S. 
Display  Corp.; 
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HJi.  6180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ferenc  Domjan  and  others; 

HR.5457  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
A.  Reese;  and 

H  J  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  May 
1961  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of  that 
month  as  National  Transportation  Week. 


HOUSE   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H  R  567.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Torres- 
Martinez  Reservation  In  Riverside  County, 
Calif.; 

H  R  2195.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese 
of  San  Diego  Education  &  Welfare  Corp  ; 

H  R.  3572.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  tht;  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation  In  South  Dakota; 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Danla  Reserva- 
tion in  Florida;  and 

H.R.  4500  An  act  to  donate  to  the  heirs 
of  Anthony  Bourbonnals  approximately 
thlrty-slx  one-hundredths  acre  of  land  In 
Pottawatomie  County,  Okla,;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  846.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears; 

H.R.  859.  An  act  to  repeal  chapter  43  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  and 

H.R.  873.  An  act  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38,  Unltea  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
Increased  statutory  rate  of  compensation  for 
veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of  vise  of 
an  eye  In  combination  with  tlie  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  a  limb;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 

H  R  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oakley 
O    Warren; 

H.R,  1297  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Maud  A.  Provooet; 

HR  1320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Wall; 

n.R.  1329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyoung  Geun; 

H.R.  1346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Napoll: 

H.R.  1351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Dopudja; 

H  R,  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans  E. 
T  Hansen; 

H.R  1367  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlna 
and  Henek  Sznalder; 

H.R  1368  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin: 

H.R  1379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 
pendents or  estate  of  Carroll  O    Seltzer; 

H.R.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arth \ir 
B.  Tlndell; 

H.R.  1424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min E.  Campbell; 

H.R  1447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wladys- 
law  Flgura; 

H.R  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

H.R.  1461  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Blgornla  Bandajrrel; 

H.R,  1467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Modesta 
Pitarch-Martln  Dauphlnals; 

H.R,  1478.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Marie  E.  Mark; 

HJi.  1481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rose- 
mary B.  Patmour; 

HR.1501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fowler; 

H.R.  1508.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  A. 
Combs; 

HR.  1623.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of 
Kazlmlera  Marek; 


HJi.  1536.  An   act  for  the  relief  erf  Erwln 
P.  Milspaugh: 

H.R   1572.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Sato  Yasuda; 

HR.  1578.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mah 
Quock: 

HR  1610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr    and 
Mrs.  Moses  Cllkowsky: 

H.R  1621.  An    act    for    the    relief   of    Miss 
Krlstlna  Voydanoff; 

H.R   1622    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
George  Berberlan; 

HJI.  1663.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Dr. 
Hans  J    V.  Tledemann  and  family; 

H  R  1704.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lee  Shee 
Won; 

HJi.  1871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mln  Ja 
Lee; 

HJi.  1873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Stanlslawa  Zlolo; 

H  R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotls  Sotlropoulos: 

H  R.  1895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
and  Edna  Robinson; 

HJi  1896.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    the " 
Maritime  Museum  Association  of  San  Diego; 

H.R  1902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Lewis; 

HJI.  2066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Spero: 

HJi  2090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss; 

HR.2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelina 
Scarpa; 

H.R.  2129.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  John 
Calvin  Taylor: 

H.R.  2138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond G.  Greenhalgh; 

H.R.  2143.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Arnold  M.  Anderson; 

HR  2158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R.  2179  An  act  for  the  rellefvpf  Essie  V. 
Johnson:  \ 

H.R  2180.  An  act  for  the  relief  dt  Eugene 
C.  Harter; 

HR.2188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Matthew  A.  Wojdak,  U.S.  Navy  (retired); 

H.R.  2331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Loene  Morrison; 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Louis  Fischer,  Feger  Seafoods,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Stuart; 

H.R.  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terata 
Klyoshl  Johnston; 

HR.  2816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  M.  Cook; 

H.R.  2972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Fales; 

H.R.  2993.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Paul 
Bernstein  against  the  United  States; 

H.R.  3010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wintford 
Jesse  Thompson;  > 

HJi.  3105,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
Fahrenbruch.  a  minor; 

H  R.  3129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Glangrande; 

H.R.  3383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R.  3402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Spagnolettl; 

H  R  3498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Joseph  Vincent; 

H  R.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Winter,  Jr.,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force   ( Medical  Corps ) ; 

HJi  3634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
H':dwlg  Dora;  • 

H.R.  3842.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert  Hodges: 

H.R.  3850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark  L. 
Simpson: 

HR.  4206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melvln 
H    Baker  and  Prances  V.  Baker; 

H.R.  4217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Tao  Chung  Wang; 

H.R.  4219.  An  act  for  th?  relief  of  the  estate 
of  William  M.  Parmer;, 
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H.R.  4476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cato 
Bros.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  4635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattie 
»nd  Joseph  Patrick,  Sr  .  and  for  the  legal 
fuardlan  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  E.  Harris.  Jr.; 

H.R  4640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Charles  H  Blederman; 

HR.  4713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Burns  DeWltt; 

H  R.  5176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Royce  C. 
Plume,  a  member  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of 
Indians; 

HR.  5178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Rey- 
nolds Peal  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Lydlck   Roofing    Co  ,    Fort    Worth,   Tex.: 

H  R.  5179  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  US 
Display  Corp.; 

HR.  5180  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ferenc  Domjan  and  others; 

H.R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
A.  Reese;  and 

H  J.  Res  143  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
1961  m  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of  that 
month  as  National  Transportation  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  4349  An  act  to  place  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Trainins  Corps  graduates  I  Regu- 
lars) m  a  status  comparable  with  U.a.  Naval 
Academy  graduates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servicer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    ACT   OF 
1961 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Ma- 
dam President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar 126,  Senate  bill  279,  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  of  1961. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'  S.  279 1  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or 
develop  techniques  and  practices  leading 
to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  de- 
linquency control  problems,  which  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  MANUFAC- 
TURE AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
DRUGS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  I  hope  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  bill 
is  to  amend  and  supplement. the  anti- 
trust laws  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes.  A  companion  bill 
is  today  being  introduced  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
EMMANUEL  Celler.  who  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  this  problem,  and  is  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  December  1959.  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
has  engaged  in  substantially  continuous 
studies  and  hearings  on  administered 
prices  in  the  ethical  drug  industi-y. 

Some  13  substantial  volumes  of  testi- 
mony were  taken  during  the  course  of 
those  hearings,  which  constituted  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 


members  of  the  committee  -  who  have 
been  interested,  and  very  excellent  and 
painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  I  wish  now  to  compli- 
ment them  upon  their  devotion  to  and 
their  work  on  this  problem. 

These  studies  and  hearings  appeared 
timely  for  a  number  of  reasons,  some 
of  which  I  shall  briefly  mention. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
about  the  high  cost  of  drugs  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  must  be  purchased 
by  the  consumer  on  prescription  of  a 
duly  qualified  physician.  The  sick  who 
need  these  drugs  cannot  choose  between 
brands  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  con- 
sumer products.  Consumers  who  pay 
are  captives  of  the  drug  industry.  They 
are  unable  to  protect  themselves  by 
shopping  around  for  the  identical  prod- 
uct at  lower  prices. 

Our  hearings  have  revealed  a  direct 
connection  between  these  high  costs  of 
drugs  and  the  manner  in  which  drugs 
are  advertised  and  sold  The  largest 
drug  manufacturers  spend  an  average 
of  24  percent  of  the  sales  dollar  on 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  to  doc- 
tors. This  is  in  part  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  the  doctors  to  prescribe 
by  trade  name  instead  of  by  generic 
name.  The  doctors  now  prescribe  large- 
ly by  trade  names.  The  result  is  that 
consumers  have  to  pay  prices  which  are 
several  times  the  prices  for  the  same 
product  sold  under  generic  names. 

One  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  give 
even  greater  assurance  to  the  physician 
that  his  patients  will  receive  drugs  of 
fully  adequate  and  acceptable  quality, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  prescribed 
by  trade  or  generic  name.  Where 
drugs  which  are  not  subject  to  patent 
controls  are  prescribed  by  generic  name, 
small  manufacturers  can  market  their 
dioig  products,  competition  will  flourish, 
and  consumers  will  benefit  from  lower 
prices. 

It  also  appeared  that  free  comp>etition 
has  been  hampered  by  patent  monopoly 
control  of  prescription  sales.  Patent 
monopolies  by  the  larger  companies 
abound  in  the  drug  industry.  The 
hearings  have  dealt  with  this  problem. 

The  need  for  action  stems  basically 
from  the  fact  that,  by  any  test  and 
under  any  standard,  prices  and  profits 
in  the  ethical  drug  industry  are  exces- 
sive and  unreasonable.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission-Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  series  "Quarterly 
Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing 
Corporations"  presents  financial  data 
for  corporations  classified  by  the  Stand- 
ard Industrial  Classification.  These 
data  show  that  in  1959  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  net  worth  in  the  drug  industry 
was  18.1  percent,  as  compared  with  10.5 
percent  for  all  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion.s.  and  as  a  percent  of  sales.  10.3 
percent  for  drugs  and  4.8  percent  for 
all  manufacturing  corporations.  Ac- 
cording to  new  figures  just  issued  by 
the  First  National  City  Bank,  the  drug 
industi-y  in  1960  once  again  showed  a 
higher  rate  of  profit  on  investment — 
after  taxes  and  after  all  exp>enses  in- 
cluding research — than  any  other  indus- 
try. 


The  time  has  arrived  for  action  by 
the  Congress  to  reduce  the  excessive  and 
unwarranted  charges  upon  those  who 
are  least  able  to  afford  them — the  Na- 
tion's sick  and  afflicted. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  and 
continues  to  receive  correspondence  from 
I>eople  in  all  walks  of  life  throughout 
the  country.  These  letters  are  almost 
unanimous  in  commending  our  work  in 
drugs.  Most  of  them  express  in  words 
or  tenor  the  desire  for  legislative  action. 

If  we  are  to  meet  these  demands  of 
the  people  and  make  possible  lower  costs 
to  them,  our  drug  laws  must  be  strength- 
ened so  as  to  assure  doctors  that  every 
pre.scription  drug  on  the  market  is  in 
conformity  with  proper  standards  and 
that  it  is  made  by  a  qualified  manu- 
facturer, regardless  of  the  name  under 
which  it  is  promoted.  Doctors  must  be 
in  a  F>osition  to  know  that  a  drug  sold 
under  its  official  name  is  as  good  as- 
the  same  drug  under  a  trade  name,  and 
that  every  manufacturer  of  that  drug  ha.s 
met  standards  common  to  all  manufac- 
turers of  that  drug. 

We  must  also  make  certain  that  com- 
p>etition  is  not  hampered  through  long- 
maintained  patent  controls.  Our  patent 
laws  grant  a  17-year  monopoly  on  new 
drug  products.  Alone  among  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world,  we  grant 
product  patents  on  drugs  with  no  pro- 
vision for  compulsory  licensing  or  any 
other  protection  to  the  public  Interest 
Since  dinigs  are  vital  to  the  health  of 
the  Nation,  we  must  recognize  that  some 
limitations  on  patent  monopolies  are 
justified  by  the  captive  position  of  the 
users  and  the  relationship  of  drugs  to 
public  health. 

This  bill  makes  those  approaches  to 
the  problem  revealed  by  the  hearings 
It  offers  with  respect  to  drugs  amend- 
ments to  the  Sherman  Act.  the  patent 
laws,  and  the  food  and  drug  laws. 

I  now  will  discuss  the  provisions  of 
the   bill   and   their   legislative   purpose 

SHERMAN    ACT    AMENDMENT 

The  Sherman  Act  would  be  amended, 
in  section  2  of  the  bill,  by  adding  to 
that  act  a  new  section  7.  This  section 
makes  violative  of  sections  1  and  3  of 
the  Sherman  Act  any  contract,  combi- 
nation, or  conspiracy  relating  to  drugs 
whereby  any  party  thereto  undertakes 
to  first,  withdraw  or  cause  to  be  with- 
drawn any  pending  patent  application: 
second,  concede  priority  of  invention  to 
another  patent  applicant  in  connection 
with  any  agreement  to  split  royalties 
between  the  applicants  for  the  patent, 
to  grant  more  favorable  royalty  rates  to 
any  other  applicant  for  the  patent  than 
to  anyone' who  was  not  an  applicant,  or 
to  grant  patent  licenses  only  to  other 
applicants  for  the  patent;  or  third,  re- 
frain from  granting  or  induce  another 
to  refrain  froni  granting  any  patent  li- 
cen.se  for  any  drug. 

This  section  would  restore  free  com- 
petition in  drug  patents  and  result  in 
patents  being  issued  to  inventors  on  the 
merits  of  their  claims,  instead  of 
through  agreements  of  the  drug  manu- 
facturers. The  section  would  not  pro- 
hibit a  bona  fide  sale  and  assignment  of 
the  property  right  in  a  patent  appli- 
cation, since  the  section  does  not  in- 
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elude  assignments  It  would  also  as- 
sure the  granting  of  patent  licenses  at 
the  will  of  the  patentee,  without  inter- 
ference from  anyone  else. 

The  hearings  showed  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  competing  patent  ap- 
plications were  settled  through  private 
agreement,  rather  than  by  action  of  the 
Patent  OfQce  on  the  merits  of  the  pat- 
ent application.  Frequently  this  pro- 
cedure resulted  in  patent  licenses  with 
restraining  provisions.  An  example  of 
such  provisions  frequently  used  was 
limiting  sales  by  the  licen.'^ee  to  final 
package  form  only,  thereby  curbing  com- 
petition by  preventing  hcensees  from 
making  bulk  sales  of  the  product  to 
smaller  companie;*.  Another  common 
device  was  limiting  licensees  to  the  par- 
ties involved  in  tlie  private  agreement. 

PATINTS    rot    MIUCS 

Section  3  of  the  bih  amends  sections 
100.  101.  135,  and  154  of  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  all  of  which  relate 
to  patents. 

Section  100  of  title  35  defines  various 
terms  u.^ed  in  the  patent  laws  The  bill, 
section  3'a),  add.s  a  definition  of  the 
term  "drug."  the  same  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  except  that  "drug"  as  used 
in  the  bill  is  limite<l  to  a  drug  which  may 
be  dispensed  only  on  prescription  of  a 
qualified  physician,  commonly  called  a 
prescription  drug. 

Section  101  of  title  35  of  the  code  de- 
limits those  inventions  which  are  patent- 
able. Section  3'b)  of  the  bill  adds  to 
section  101  new  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  patentability  of  two  kinds  of 
prescription  drugs.  Those  drugs  consist 
of  first,  any  drug  w  hich  is  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  drugs  already  In  exist- 
ence, whether  patented  or  unpatented; 
and  second,  any  drug  which  Is  merely  a 
molecular  or  other  modification  of  an 
existing  drug. 

The  bill  simply  says  that  such  a  modi- 
fication of  a  drug  or  a  combination  of 
drugs  Is  not  patentable  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  determined  that  the  therapeutic 
effect  of  the  modified  drug  or  combina- 
tion of  drugs  is  significantly  greater  than 
the  therapeutic  effect  of  the  drug  before 
modification,  or  the  drugs  in  combina- 
tion when  taken  separately.  Unless 
there  is  such  a  greater  therapeutic  effect, 
the  public  gains  nothing  from  having 
this  modification  or  combination  placed 
on  the  market.  Unless  these  conditions 
are  met,  no  new  drug  is  discovered,  and 
the  patent  monopoly  should  not  be 
granted. 

In  order  to  make  effective  these  provi- 
sions as  to  patenUbility  of  combination 
or  modified  drugs,  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  shall  rectuest  the  Secretary  to 
make  determinations  required  in  the  bill 
and  the  Secretarj-  Is  authorized  to  do  so. 
In  our  drug  hearings,  it  has  been 
shown  that  many  U.S.  patents  have  been 
issued  on  slight  molecular  modifications 
of  drugs  about --«4jich  medical  experts 
testified  there  was  fto  difference  in  the 
theraf>eutic  effect  as  compared  with 
their  predecessors  already  on  the  mar- 
ket. Indeed,  in  some  Instances,  their 
therapeutic  effect  was  no  greater  while 
their    side    effect*    were    more    serious. 


Yet  manufacturers,  after  obtaining  such 
patents  and  even  after  the  application 
is  filed,  are  In  position  to  and  do  put  on 
costly  promotion  campaigns  to  sell  doc- 
tors on  the  new  drug's  supposed  advan- 
tages. Hearings  have  shown  by  recog- 
nized authorities  In  this  field  that  such 
claims  often  are  unwarranted,  or  at  least 
very  doubtful.  This  situation  permits 
the  manufacturer  to  continually  extend 
his  patent  period  by  such  new  patents 
and  to  remain  insulated  from  competi- 
tion by  patent  protection.  It  affords 
new  occasions  for  extensive  promotions 
of  so-called  new  drugs  which  are  not  in 
fact  novel. 

New  drugs,  if  truly  more  eflQcacious  to 
the  patient,  are  of  great  Interest  to  doc- 
tors, patients,  and  all  of  us.  Signifi- 
cant advances  have  been  made  In 
recent  decades,  and  we  are  fortunate  In 
having  these  available.  At  the  same 
time,  it  Is  unfair  to  the  public  and  to  the 
great  many  doctors  who  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  truth,  to  permit 
the  grant  of  patents  unless  their  added 
therapeutic  value  has  been  determined 
by  experts  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary.  In  the  public  Interest,  they 
should  make  the  determinations  before 
a  patent  monopoly  has  been  vested  In 
the  manufacturer.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  gadgets,  but  products  of  health, 
life,  and  death. 

Section  3'c>  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  135  of  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Section  135  provides  for  inl.erfer- 
ence  procedure  in  the  Patent  Office 
when  an  application  for  a  patent  is  filed 
which  would  interfere  with  any  pending 
application,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  The  bill  adds  to 
section  135  the  requirement  that  patents 
on  new  drugs  shall  be  issued  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  drug.  The 
law  now  requires  an  application  for  ap- 
proval of  a  new  drug  to  be  filed  w.th  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  As  to  drugs  which  do  not  re- 
quire such  a  new  drug  application,  the 
bill  fixes  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
patent  application  as  the  effective  date 
of  the  patent. 

The  hearings  by  the  subcommittee  re- 
vealed that,  frequently,  the  issuance  of 
drug  patents  was  long  delayed  where  in- 
terferences were  involved.  Yet  the  ap- 
plicants acted  during  the  pend€;ncy  of 
the  interference  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  where  a  valid  patent  had  been  is- 
sued. In  this  way  the  effect  was  to  ex- 
tend the  patent  protection  period  far 
beyond  the  17  years  fixed  by  our  patent 
la'^s.  If  this  is  not  prevented,  the  effect 
of  the  next  section  of  the  bill  could  be 
greatly  limited. 

Tlie  next  section  is  3(d)  which  would 
amend  section  154  of  title  35  of  the  code. 
Section  154  specifies  the  contents  and 
term  of  a  patent.  It  gives  to  the  patentee 
the  right  to  exclude  others  from  mak- 
ing, using,  or  sellirvg  the  invention  for 
a  period  of  17  years  from  issuance  of  the 
patent. 

Section  3<d>  of  the  bill  would  grant 
in  a  drug  patent  the  right  to  the  patentee 
to  exclude  others  from  making,  using. 
or  selling  the  patented  drug  for  a  period 
of  3  years  from  the  date  of  filing  the  pat- 
ent application,  and  for  Em  additional 


period,  not  exceeding  14  years,  during 
which  the  patentee  grants  to  each  quali- 
fied applicant  an  unrestricted  license  to 
make,  sell,  and  use  that  drug.  If  after 
the  firsj  3  years,  and  during  the  addi- 
tional period,  the  patentee  fails  to  grant 
a  license  to  a  qualified  applicant  within 
80  days  from  the  date  of  the  application 
in  writing,  the  patentee  is  required  to 
report  such  failure  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents.  After  receiving  such  a  report 
or  after  a  determination  made  by  the 
Commissioner  on  his  own  motion  of  such 
failure  to  grant  a  license,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  cause  notice  of  termination 
of  that  patent  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  to  be  endorsed  on 
subsequent  copies  of  the  patent  distrib- 
uted by  the 'Patent  OflBce. 

The  term  "qualified  applicant"  is  de- 
fined as  one  who  holds  an  unsuspended 
and  unrevoked  license  tc  make,  prepare, 
or  propagate  that  drug  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
section  508  of  this  bill.  Thus,  anj'  doubt 
of  who  is  a  qualified  applicant  Is 
removed. 

The  term  "unrestricted  license"  In- 
cludes a  grant  of  technical  information 
required  for  the  safe  and  eflBcacious 
manufacture,  preparation,  or  propaga- 
tion of  that  drug.  It  excludes  all  limi- 
tations or  restrictions  on  the  manufac- 
ture, use,  or  sale  of  that  drug  other  than 
the  payment  of  a  royalty  not  exceeding 
8  percent  of  the  gross  selling  price  re- 
ceived by  the  licensee  for  the  sale  of 
that  drug.  This  maximum  royalty  is  in 
fact  higher  than  the  royalties  usuallj' 
charged  In  the  Industry,  as  shown  by 
the  licensing  agreements  printed  In  our 
hearings.  The  patent  holder  is  also  pro-? 
hibited  from  discriminating  in  royaltj- 
rates  between  licensees  based  on  differ- 
ences of  uses  or  form  In  which  sold  by 
the  licensees. 

If  Congress  Is  to  accomplish  anything 
of  substantial  benefit  to  our  sick  and 
afllicted  people  in  the  cost  of  medicine, 
we  must  pass  legislation  which  will  en- 
courage a  more  competitive  market  In 
drugs.  To  me,  there  appears  to  be  two 
alternatives — price  control  or  providing 
for  freer  competition.  I  am  opposed  to 
price  controls.  The  better  course  Is 
within  the  framework  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  subcommittee's  studies  have  re- 
vealed high  prices  and  exceptionally 
high  profits.  It  appears  clear  that  these 
result  from  control  over  the  market  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  control  Is  ex- 
ercised. Although  there  are  many  fac- 
tors Involved,  the  principal  sources  of 
market  control  seem  to  be  first,  patent 
control;  second,  the  extensive  and  costly 
advertising  and  promotion  costs  directed 
to  physicians;  and  third,  the  persuasion 
of  doctors  to  prescribe  by  brand  names 
rather  than  generic  names. 

Subsequent  sections  of  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  foster  reduced 
prices  of  dnigs  by  placing  phj'sicians  in 
position  to  prescribe  by  generic  rather 
than  brand  names,  with  assurance  to 
themselyes  and  their  patients  of  the  best 
.  possible  drug,  regardless  of  the  name  by 
which  It  is  prescribed. 

The  amendments  to  the  patent  laws 
are  intended  to  relieve  the  high  degree 
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of  patent  control  indicated  by  the  hear- 
ings. Such  patent  control  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  prices  of  drugs. 

The  State  Department  obtained  for 
the  subcommittee  price  information  as 
of  the  spring  of  1959  in  leading  cities  in 
17  foreign  countries.  We  also  obtained 
from  each  of  those  countries  informa- 
tion relating  to  their  patent  laws  on 
drugs.  Comparison  was  made  of  av- 
erage prices  for  each  of  12  major  drug 
products  in  countries  with  product  pat- 
ents on  drugs  and  in  countries  without 
product  patents.  In  all  of  the  12  drugs, 
average  prices  in  countries  without 
product  patents  were  lower  than  the  av- 
erage prices  in  countries  with  product 
patents. 

Comparison  of  average  prices  in  coun- 
tries without  and  those  with  patent  pro- 
tection in  drug  products  patented  by 
U.S.  firms  and  sold  abroad  by  U.S.  firms 
m  the  spring  of  1959  also  showed  prices 
considerably  higher  in  countries  with 
than  in  those  without  patent  protection, 
i  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  the  solu- 
tion demands  an  abolition  of  drug  pat- 
ents. I  do  not  wish  to  go  this  far. 
Rather.  I  would  maintain  the  frame- 
work of  our  long -recognized  patent  sys- 
tem, and  in  this  particular  industry 
provide  for  compulsory  licensing. 

Some  have  suggested  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  prescription  drug  in- 
dustry should  be  treated  as  a  public 
utility.  This  reasoning  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  buyers  are  captive  and  on 
the  pecuUar  importance  of  drugs  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  takes  neither  of  these  ap- 
proaches. Its  approach  is  the  competi- 
tive approach.  The  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  Act  assuies  free  competition 
in  the  obtaining  of  patents  without  re- 
strictive arrangements.  The  success- 
ful applicant  for  a  patent  is  given  full 
enjoyment  of  his  usual  patent  monopoly 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  This  should  be 
ample  time  for  the  patentee  to  recover 
his  research  outlays  if  he  has  actually 
discovered  a  novel  product.  After  that 
time  he  must  license  qualified  appli- 
cants, but  may  continue  to  draw  com- 
pensation from  his  patent  in  the  form 
of  royalties  amounting  to  as  much  as  8 
percent  of  sales.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  aid  in  creating  competition  from 
which  consumers  should  benefit. 

Those  opposed  to  the  patent  law 
amendments  of  the  bill  may  say  that 
the  bill  will  destroy  incentive  to  discover 
new  drugs  and  research  in  that  field. 
This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  record.  An 
extensive  list  of  important  drug  discover- 
ies according  to  the  place  of  discovery 
reveals  that  drug  discoveries  in  foreign 
countries  without  product  patents  out- 
number those  in  countries  with  patent 
protection  by  10  to  1. 

Furthermore,  we  should  see  that  pat- 
ent monopolies  of  drugs,  vital  to  the 
public  health,  are  not  created  or  ex- 
tended with  respect  to  products  which 
in  fact  do  not  constitute  a  novel  and 
significant  contribution  to  the  science 
of  medicine. 

FEDERAL    FOOD,    DRUG.    AND    COSMETIC    ACT 

AMElTDMErCTS 

,    Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  certain 
existing  sections  of  the  Federal  Food, 


Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .^ct  and  adds  new 
sections  to  that  act,  particularly  with 
respect  to  licensing  producers  of  pre- 
scription drugs  by  the  Secretary  and 
designating  official  titles  of  drugs.  In  J, 
addition  to  license  requirements,  the  drug 
laws  are  amended  in  some  respects  to  as- 
sure doctors  and  the  public  that  all  pre- 
scription drugs  are  safe  and  efficacious 
for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Section  301  of  that  act  prescribes  cer- 
tain prohibited  acts.  The  bill,  section 
4,  subsection  3,  would  change  subsection 
(a)  of  section  301,  which  prohibits  the 
introduction  into  interstate  commerce  of 
any  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that 
is  adulterated  or  misbranded.  The  bill 
preserves  that  prohibition.  It  further 
prohibito  the  introduction  into  interstate 
commerce  of  any  drug,  which  is  required 
under  section  503'b)fl)  of  the  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  to  be  dispensed 
only  on  a  doctor's  prescription  unless 
that  drug  was  manufactured,  propa- 
gated, or  prepared  by  a  person  who  at 
that  time  held  an  unsuspended  and  un- 
revoked license  required  under  section 
508  of  this  bill.  Thus,  to  enter  inter- 
state commerce  the  drug  must  not  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded.  If  it  is  a 
prescription  drug,  it  must  have  been 
manufactured  by  a  duly  licensed  manu- 
facturer at  the  time  of  this  production. 

Section  502  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  prescribes  when  a  drug  is 
misbranded.  Paragraph  (C)  of  that  sec- 
tion specifies  the  contents  of  the  label 
on  a  drug  when  in  package  form.  Para- 
graph 'b)  of  subsection  4(b)  of  the  bill 
adds  to  those  label  requirements  first, 
the  manufacturer's  license  number,  if 
he  has  a  license  from  the  Secretary 
under  section  508  of  the  bill:  second,  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  package 
contents,  third,  the  official  name  of  the 
drug  in  type  as  large  and  as  prominent 
as  that  used  for  any  brand  name  appear- 
ing on  the  label;  and.  fourth,  the  date, 
if  any,  after  which  the  drug  cannot  be 
expected  beyond  reasonable  doubt  to 
produce  its  intended  specific  results. 

This  amendment  is  to  advise  the  phar- 
macist, doctor,  and  public  that  the 
drug  has  been  made  by  a  duly  approved 
manufacturer,  to  help  the  physician  to 
identify  the  family  to  which  the  drug 
belongs  by  showing  clearly  the  official 
name  of  the  product,  and  to  supply  es- 
sential information  on  the  period  of  the 
drug's  effectiveness.  The  importance  of 
these  requirements  will  be  evident  in 
connection  with  later  sections  of  the 
bill.  A  later  section  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  approve  and  cause  to 
be  published  such  official  names  for  all 
drugs. 

Subsection  (5>  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
declares  misbranded  any  drug  which  is 
fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients 
unless  the  label  carries  the  official  name 
and  quantity  of  each  active  ingredient. 

Subsection  <6>  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
adds  to  the  labeling  requirements  for 
certain  antibiotic  drugs  now  named  in 
the  law  the  same  requirements  as  to  all 
other  antibiotic  drugs. 

Subsection  '7)  of  the  bill  adds  two 
new  paragraphs  to  the  misbranding 
section  f502»  of  the  existing  act. 


The  manufacturer  is  required  to  in- 
clude in  information  transmitted  by 
mail  to  the  doctors  a  true  copy  of  all 
printed  matter  which  the  Secretary  has 
required  to  be  included  in  the  package 
in  which  the  drug  is  sold.  Although  it 
is  the  doctor  who  prescribes  and  who 
needs  the  information  shown  in  the 
printed  matter,  the  package  Insert  at 
present  goes  regularly  not  to  the  phy- 
sician but  to  the  pharmacists  to  whom  it 
can  be  at  best  only  a  matter  of  academic 
interest.  It  is  only  commonsense  that 
the  printed  matter  in  the  package  which 
may,  and  frequently  does,  contain  essen- 
tial cautionary  information  which  is 
not  shown  in  advertising  material  sent 
to  doctors,  be  automatically  furnished 
to  the  doctors  in  convenient  form. 

Section  505  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  requires  the  manufacturer 
to  file  an  application  with  the  Secre- 
tai-y  for  approval  before  introducing  a 
new  drug  into  interstate  commerce. 
However,  the  present  act  does  not  re- 
quire the  manufacturer  of  the  new  drug 
to  furnish  to  doctors  the  information 
required  to  be  included  in  the  package 
insert.  The  bill  would  require  this  to 
be  done  by  the  manufacturer.  The  need 
for  this  amendment  is  shown  by  the 
frequent  failure,  as  revealed  in  the  sub- 
committee's hearings,  of  manufacturers 
to  present  essential  Information  on  side 
effects  in  the  promotional  material  sent 
to  doctors.  The  advantages  of  the  drug 
are  usually  emphasized  to  doctors  while 
the  dangers  of  the  drug  are  glossed  over 
I  believe  the  doctor  should  have  the  ex- 
act findings  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  will  be  no  more  difficult  or 
costly  for  the  manufacturer  to  furnish 
to  doctors  these  findings  than  Its  own 
versions  designed  to  minimize  the  un- 
desirable aspects  of  the  drug. 

The  bill,  subsection  (7)(m>(2).  also 
requires  all  advertisements  and  other 
printed  material  issued  by  the  producer 
of  the  new  drug  to  include  the  official 
name  of  the  drug,  a  warning  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  to  any  dangerous 
or  harmful  effect,  and  a  full  and  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  drug's  efficiency. 
It  is  obvious  that  doctors  should  be 
given  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  a 
drug  in  the  manufacturer's  printed  ma- 
terial which  is  issued  for  the  primary 
purposes  of  promoting  its  use.  This 
provision  includes  all  forms  of  advertis- 
ing by  all  methods  of  dissemination  to 
physicians. 

Subsections  <8>  and  <10>  of  section  4 
of  the  bill  further  amend  section  505 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
with  respect  to  application  for  approval 
of  new  drugs  by  adding  efficiency  of  the 
drug  to  the  tests  of  strength,  quality, 
and  purity  now  required  by  law.  A  new 
drug  should  not  be  approved  unless  it  is 
efficacious  in  use  for  the  purposes  which 
it  is  intended  to  serve.  An  otherwi.se 
completely  safe  drug  can  be  dangerous 
to  the  patient  if  It  does  not  have  the 
therapeutic  effect  in  use  which  it  is  rep- 
resented to  have. 

Paragraph  (c>  of  section  505  of  the 
act  operates  similarly  to  our  laws  on 
freight  rates.  If  a  rate  is  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  is 
not  acted  on  in  a  certain  time  by  the 
Commission  the  rate  automatically  be- 


comes effective.  Likewise  under  para- 
graph (c).  a  new  drug  application  for 
approval  becomes;  effective  on  the  60th 
day  after  its  filing  unless  the  Secretary 
by  notice  in  writing  postpones  the  ef- 
fective date  to  enable  him  to  make 
further  study  of  the  application.  Sub- 
section (9>  of  section  4  of  the  bill  would 
defer  the  effectiveness  of  the  applica- 
tion until  the  Se<:retary  has  determined 
the  new  drug  is  .safe  for  use  and  effica- 
cious in  use  and  has  so  notified  the  appli- 
cant. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  matters 
under  ICC  regulation  which  merely  may 
result  in  higher  costs  to  shippers:  we 
are  dealing  with  products  which  may 
mean  quite  literally  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  A  new  drug  which 
may  be  unsafe  to  health  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  placed  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  default  of  action.  Positive  ac- 
tion and  specific  approval  or  disapproval 
should  be  a  necessity.  If  it  is  unworthy, 
it  will  not  get  on  the  market.  If  it  is 
good  but  dangerous,  it  will  enter  the 
market  with  proi^er  warnings  which  are 
not  only  approved  by  the  Secretary  but 
actually  reach  the  physician. 

Section  507  of  the  act  requires  certifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  certain  named 
antibiotic  drugs  such  as  F>enicillin  and 
streptomycin.  Since  the  enactment  of 
this  statute,  a  number  of  new  antibiotic 
drugs  have  been  discovered.  It  is  only 
logical  that  this  section  be  extended  to 
apply  to  all  antibiotic  drugs.  Subsection 
(12 1  of  the  bill  adds  after  the  drugs  ex- 
pressly named  "or  any  other  antibiotic 
drug  " 

LICENSING    or    PRODUCERS    OF    PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 

Section   il3)    of  the  bill  adds  an  en- 
tirely new  section,  to  become  section  508 
ft.  of  the   Pood.   Drug,   and   Cosmetic  Act 

This  relates  only  to  drugs  which  are  re- 
quired by  law  under  section  503(b»<l» 
of  the  act  to  be  dispensed  on  prescrip- 
tion of  a  qualified  physician.  Briefly 
stated,  those  are  drugs  which  are  habit 
forming,  unsafe  to  take  without  suF>er- 
vision  of  a  doctor,  or  a  new  drug  limited 
by  an  effective  application  to  use  under 
suF>ervision  of  a  doctor. 

The  bill  requires,  in  paragraph  (a>. 
that  any  person  manufacturing,  prepar- 
ing, or  propagating  such  a  drug  or  drugs 
for  distribution  in  interstate  commerce 
or  for  importation  into  this  country  shall 
apply  for  a  license  and  be  licensed  by  the 
Secretary  if  the  applicant  has  proper 
qualifications  for  the  production  of  that 
drug  or  drugs.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  a  licensee  is  no  longer  qualified 
to  make  such  drugs  or  has  adulterated  or 
misbranded  the  drug  or  drugs  he  shall 
suspend  or  revoke  the  license.  Para- 
graph <a)  prohibits  the  production  of 
such  drugs  unless  the  producer  has  an 
unsuspended  and  unrevoked  license. 
This  also  applies  to  anyone  importing 
such  drugs  from  a  foreign  country. 

Paragraph  <b»  provides  that  no  license 
may  be  granted  unless  the  applicant 
demonstrates  that  the  establishment  in 
which  the  drug  is  to  be  produced  meets 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  necessary  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued chemical  structure,  strength, 
quality,   purity,  safety,    and   efficacy   of 


the  drug.  When  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  establishment  no  longer 
meets  those  standards,  he  shall  revoke 
or  suspend  the  license. 

Paragraph  (c)  gives  the  rejjresent- 
atives  of  the  Department,  as  authorized 
by  the  Secretary,  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion of  any  such  establishment.  The 
insp>ection  may  include,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  commercial  testing  laboratories,  plant 
sanitation,  raw  materials  and  analytical 
rep>orts  on  such  materials,  formula 
cards,  actual  manufacturing  working 
sheets,  batch  records,  weighing  and 
measuring  controls,  packaging  tech- 
niques, sterility  controls,  potency  con- 
trols, coding  systems,  facilities  for 
maintaining  separate  identity  for  each 
drug,  cleaning  of  equipment  between 
batches,  quarantine  of  drugs  until  after 
clearance  with  the  control  laboratory, 
qualifications  of  the  technical  staffs,  and 
the  complaint  file  of  the  licensee  or  ap- 
plicant for  license. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  that  no  license 
may  be  granted  when  the  drug  ifi  manu- 
factured, prepared  or  propagated  in  '* 
plant  in  a  foreign  country  unless  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  adequate 
and  effective  means  are  available  to  de- 
termine from  time  to  time  that  the  plant 
continues  to  fulfill  the  requirements  un- 
der paragraph  <b>  with  respect  to  that 
drug.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  means  for  that  determination 
are  no  longer  available  he  shall  susp)end 
or  revoke  the  license.  A  license  of  a  for- 
eign plant  shall  include  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this  bill 
and  any  other  conditions  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  safety.  His 
license  shall  also  be  conditioned  on  the 
payment  of  such  fees  as  are  necessary 
to  provide  and  maintain  adequate  in- 
spection as  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (e>  provides  for  a  public 
hearing  up>on  objections  by  an  applicant 
or  licensee  to  a  refusal  to  license  or  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  a  license 
within  30  days  after  notice  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  action  by  him.  Evidence 
must  be  received  on  issues  raised  by  the 
objections.  The  Secretary  then  as  soon 
as  practicable  shall  enter  his  final  order 
supported  by  his  findings  of  fact  and  his 
conclusions.  No  final  order  suspending 
or  revoking  a  license  shall  take  effect 
until  90  days  after  its  publication,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  emergency  con- 
ditions exist  which  necessitate  an  earlier 
date.  In  that  case  such  conditions  shall 
be  specified  in  his  order  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  the  requirements  for  a  license 
are  being  violated  he  may  immediately, 
on  notice  to  the  licensee,  suspend  the 
license.  Procedure  for  reinstatement  of 
a  suspended  license  is  set  out  in  this 
paragraph  of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (f)  provides  for  an  appeal 
from  a  final  order  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  appellant  lives  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Appropriate  service 
is  provided  and  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Secretary  and  his 
findings  shall  be  filed  in  the  court.  The 
court  may  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order 
in  whole  or  in  part.    The  findings  of  the 


Secretary  sis  to  questions  of  fact  shall 
be  sustained  if  based  upon  a  fair  evalua- 
tion of  the  entire  record  at  the  Secre- 
tary's hearing.  The  court  shall  advance 
on  the  docket  and  expedite  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  causes  filed  under  this  section. 

The  bill  provides  for.  the  taking  of 
further  testimony'  in  certain  cases  and 
further  procedures  in  such  instances. 
The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Paragraph  (g»  makes  any  person  who 
knowingly  obstructs  or  interferes  with, 
or  conspires  with  any  other  p^son  to  do 
so,  the  performance  by  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  Department  of  any  duty 
under  this  section  subject  to  fine  of  $500 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both 

One  of  the  principal  problems  in- 
volved in  encouraging  lower  costs  of 
medicine  for  the  consumer  is  the  large 
expenditures  by  the  drug  companies  for 
promotion  of  drugs  by  brand  names.  The 
22  largest  drug  companies  reported  to 
the  subcommittee  a  total  promotion  ex- 
penditure in  1958  of  some  $580  million. 

In  addition  to  $330  million  spent  on 
salesmen  and  detailmen's  comr>ensation 
and  expenses  and  ancillary  items,  the  22 
largest  drug  companies  spent  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  on  advertisements  in 
medical  journals,  direct  mail  ads,  sam- 
ples, and  miscellaneous  items.  The  sub- 
committee staff  estimates  the  current 
promotion  expenses  for  the  entire  indus- 
try to  be  around  $750  million  per  year, 
which  is  about  four  times  the  total  funds 
available  to  all  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  for  their  education  pro- 
grams. 

These  exp)enditures.  which  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  cost  of  drugs  to  consumers, 
do  not  serve  the  normal  purpose  of  pro- 
motion of  products  in  increasing  the 
market  demand.  The  consumer  only 
buys  prescription  drugs  when  his  doctor 
prescribes  them,  and  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes when  the  patient  is  sick  or  ail- 
ing. Increasing  the  amount  spent  on 
drug  advertising  does  not  increase  the 
underlying  demand  for  drugs,  which  is 
the  incidence  of  illness. 

Not  only  does  this  large  expenditure 
for  promotion  add  to  the  cost  to  the 
patient  without  corresponding  benefits 
but  also  it  tends  to  freeze  the  small  man- 
ufacturer out  of  the  retail  prescription 
business.  A  small  manufacturer  without 
great  financial  resources  for  promotion 
to  doctors  cannot  secure  access  to  this 
market  regardless  of  the  quality  of  his 
products.  As  I  have  said  before,  this  is 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  monopoly- 
control. 

The  large  drug  companies  have  been 
quite  successful  in  their  campaign  for 
making  well-advertised  brand  name.s 
synonj'mous  with  high  quality.  Iir  con- 
sequence, doctors  are  reluctant  to  pre- 
scribe by  generic  names.  Most  of  them 
prescribe  heavily  promoted  trade  names 
which  come  almost  automatically  to 
their  minds.     / 

This  logjam  must  be  broken.  If  the 
physicians  are  assured  that  a  given  drug 
made  by  one  manufacturer  is  from  a 
plant  meeting  proper  standards  and  the 
chemical    structure,    strength,    quality, 
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purity,  safety,  and  e£Bcacy  of  the  drug 
are  assured  to  be  as  good  as  that  drug 
made  by  another,  the  need  for  prescrib- 
ing by  trade  names  is  certainly  lessened. 
Where  drugs  which  are  not  subject  to 
patent  controls  are  prescribed  on  the 
basis  of  generic  names,  the  smiUl  manu- 
facturer can  survive.  Competition  wUl 
flourish  and  consumers  will  benefit  from 
lower  prices. 

REVIEW   OF    OFFICIAL    N A.U.ES    OF    DBUGS 

The  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act, 
section  201.  defines  "official  compen- 
dium" as  the  US.  Pharmacopoeia,  Ho- 
moeopathic Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  Na- 
%  tional  Formulary  or  any  supplement 
thei'eto.  However,  there  is  now  no  legal 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine official  names  of  drugs.  In  most 
instances  the  manufacturers  establish 
the  common  names  as  well  as  the  brand 
names  of  drugs  appearing  in  the  official 
compendia. 

First,  I  should  explain  that  these  pub- 
lications axe  the  officially  recognized  list- 
ing of  drugs  and  their  official  names.  In 
most  instances  they  prescribe  tests  and 
methods  of  assay  of  the  drugs.  These 
publications  are  accepted  in  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  professions.  Noth- 
ing in  this  bill  will,  in  any  way,  interfere 
with  their  present  responsibilities  or 
functions. 

Section  509  would  set  up  a  system  for 
the  designation  of  official  names  for 
drugs.  It.  however,  does  not  prohibit  a 
manufacturer  from  also  using  brand  or 
tradenames.  Paragraph  ta)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  determine  official  names 
of  drugs  in  the  interest  of  usefulness 
and  simplicity.  Only  those  names  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  are  to  be  the 
official  names  used  in  the  official  com- 
pendia for  promotion  purposes  and  the 
like.  This  does  not  apply  to  combina- 
tions of  drugs.  Here  the  official  names 
of  the  component  ingredients  must  be 
indicated. 

Section  509  of  the  act  as  amended  by 
the  bill  requires  in  paragraph  (b)  the 
Secretary  to  cause  a  review  to  be  made 
of  official  names  or  titles  by  which  drugs 
are  identified  in  the  official  compendia 

at  least  once  in  each  period  of years 

to  determine  whether  revision  of  any  of 
the  names  is  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  usefulness  and  simplicity. 
The  number  of  years  is  to  be  determined 
after  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (c;  of  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  designate  another  official 
name  which  will  be  useful  when  he  finds 
the  official  name  in  use  is  unduly  com- 
plex or  is  not  useful.  When  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  are  two 
or  more  official  names  for  a  single  drug 
or  there  are  two  or  more  drugs  which 
are  identical  in  chemical  structure  and 
pharmacological  action  and  substanti- 
ally identical  in  strength,  quality,  and 
purity,  he  shall  designate  for  such  drug 
or  drugs  a  single  official  name  which  is 
useful.  He  shall  also  designate  an  of- 
ficial name  to  any  driig  found  not  to 
have  such  a  name. 

Under  paragraph  id>  of  the  bill,  after 
each  review  of  the  official  compendia 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secretary 


determines  to  be  desirable,  he  shall  cause 
to  be  published  a  list  of  all  revised  offi- 
cial names  and  such  other  matters  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective  use 
of  those  drug  names. 

Paragraph  le)  requires  the  official 
name  cau.sed  to  be  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive official  name  of  the  drug. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  each  dioig  one  official  name 
which  is  useful.  There  are  several  weak- 
nesses in  our  present  system  for  provid- 
ing official  names  of  drugs.  Too  many 
of  the  official  names  are  now  too  long 
and  difficult  to  use  whereas  brand  names 
are  usually  short  and  usable.  The  length 
and  unpronounceable  nature  of  current 
official  or  generic  names  has  of  course 
tended  'to  induce  physicians  to  write 
their  prescriptions  in  terms  of  the  sim- 
pler and  shorter  trade  names. 

Moreover,  in  some  cases  a  single  drug 
has  more  than  one  official  name,  while 
in  others  there  is  no  official  or  generic 
name  whatever.  This  is  confusion  com- 
pounded. If  we  are  to  place  patients  and 
doctors  in  position  to  obtain  lower  cost 
medicine,  we  must  do  a  better  job  on  offi- 
cial names. 

BlATOtlAL    FOR    PHYSICIANS'    INFORMATION 

Our  present  drug  laws  are  deficient  in 
two  respects  relating  to  the  providing  of 
full  information  to  doctors.  A  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  has  therefore  been  added 
which  would  become  section  510  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

Paragraph  'a>  of  that  section  requires 
the  Secretary  to  publish  and  distribute 
to  physicians  annually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  he  deems  desirable,  a  hst  of 
drugs  which  have  the  ix)tentiality  of 
particularly  serious,  dangerous,  or  harm- 
ful effects  as  he  may  consider  in  the 
interest  of  public  health. 

Paragraph  (h)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  publish  in  convenient  and  readable 
form  and  distribute  to  doctors,  hospitals, 
medical  and  nurses'  training  schools,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  of- 
fices concerned  with  handling  and  the 
utilization  of  drugs,  copies  of  all  printed 
matter  which  the  Secretary  has  required 
to  be  included  in  any  package  in  which 
a  drug  is  sold. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  Is  reasonable 
and  fair.  It  does  not  seek  to  establish 
price  control  of  drugs.  Rather,  it  seeks 
the  objective  of  lower  prices  by  making 
more  effective  the  operation  in  this  in- 
dustry of  our  traditional  free  enterprise 
system.  That  system  can  never  operate 
successfully  when  it  is  impeded  by  the 
restrictions  of  monopoly.  The  bill  seeks 
only  to  replace  the  restrictions  of  mo- 
nopoly with  the  dynamics  of  competition. 

Madam  President,  in  the  press  re- 
lease issued  by  Representative  Celler 
and  myself  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  gen- 
eral the  proposed  legislation,  which  Is 
limited  only  to  prescription  or  ethical 
drugs,  is  designed  to  promote  competi- 
tion and  protect  the  public  interest  In 
these  principal  ways: 

Rrst.  By  making  it  unlawful  under 
the  antitrust  laws  for  large  drug  com- 
panies to  agree  upon  which  company 
will   obtain   a   patent,   to   agree   which 


companies  shall  be  awarded  licenses  in 
the  event  that  a  patent  is  issued,  and  to 
make  similar  restrictive  agreements. 

Second.  By  requiring  compulsory  li- 
censing of  qualified  applicants — after  3 
years — under  product  patents  for  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Tliird.  By  providing  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  shall  pass  on 
the  eflfic-acy  as  well  as  the  safety  of  drugs. 

Fourth.  By  seeing  to  it  that  physi- 
cians are  provided  with  clearer,  better 
and  additional  information  on  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good  features  of  drugs. 

Fifth.  By  requiring  fuller  and  more 
comprehensive  inspection  of  drug  manu- 
facturing plants,  thereby  giving  to  phy- 
sicians greater  confidence  in  prescribing 
on  the  basis  of  generic  rather  than  trade 
names. 

Sixth.  By  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  drug  manufacturing  companies  which 
should  also  give  physicians  greater  con- 
fidence in  prescribing  by  generic  names 
since  a  company  could  lose  its  license  to 
do  business  if  it  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Seventh.  By  giving  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  authority  to  es- 
tablish the  official  or  generic  names 
for  drugs,  thereby  providing  a  means  of 
simplifying  generic  names  which,  in 
contrast  to  the  short  and  simple  trade- 
names, are  often  so  long,  complex  and 
unpronounceable  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  remembered  or  used  by  physi- 
cians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  rMr. 
MrrcALF  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1552)  to  amend  and  sup- 
plement the  antitrust  laws  with  respect 
to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kefattvir,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suceest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUVENILE     DELINQUENCY    ACT     OP 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  279)  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  projects  which  will 
demonstrate  or  develop  techniques  and 
practices  leading  to  a  solution  of  the 
Nation's  juvenile  delinquency  control 
problems. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  pending  business 
is  S.  279. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
before  us  today  is  a  nationally  conceived 


program  for  mobilizing  every  community 
resource  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  would  not  only  help  to  prevent  and  to 
reduce  delinquency,  but  also  it  would 
give  us  a  specific  means  of  developing 
the  kind  of  internal  strength  and  resil- 
iency we  need  in  playing  our  role  of 
first-class  nationhood. 

Obviously,  juvenile  delinquency  is  a 
profoundly  serious  condition  which  is 
sapping  the  Nation's  moral  strength  to 
a  degree  at  which  statistics  can  only 
hint.  In  1958.  there  were  700,000  ap- 
pearances in  our  juvenile  courts  by 
children  and  youths  in  the  age  group  of 
10  through  17.  A  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  youths  were  apprehended  by 
the  police  for  delinquent  acts.  Two  mil- 
lion children  in  our  country  have  been 
before  juvenile  courts  one  or  more  times; 
one  in  five  of  our  adolescent  male  popu- 
lation has  appeared  before  a  juvenile 
court. 

These  figures  indicate  a  malaise  so 
pervasive  and  critical  that  one  would 
have  expected  us  to  have  mobilized  a 
vast  machinery  to  combat  it.  But  have 
we?    No. 

Consider  how  poorly  we  have  equipped 
ourselves  to  deal  with  delinquency :  One 
out  of  every  two  cities  of  over  10,000 
population  has  no  sE>ecial  police  officers 
assigned  to  working  with  juveniles.  One 
hundred  thousand  children  are  held  in 
jail  each  year  when  they  should  be  in 
specialized  institutions — frequently  be- 
cause the  other  institutions  do  not  exist 
or  are  overburdened.  Five  out  of  ten 
counties  in  the  Nation  have  no  juvenile 
probation  service.  Six  out  of  10  juvenile 
probation  officers  have  no  social  work 
training.  Three  out  of  ten  State  training 
schools  have  no  staff  social  workers. 
Four  out  of  ten  State  training  schools 
have  no  staff  psychologists. 

This  is  a  desperately  melancholy  story. 
But  though  the  baleful  facts  have  been 
announced  again  and  again,  by  one  ex- 
pert after  another,  by  one  official  body 
after  another,  we  are  still  not  tackling 
the  problem. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hill],  and  cosponsored  by  me  would 
provide  the  nucleus  for  attacking  juve- 
nile delinquency  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

Why  nationwide?  Because  the  mo- 
bility, the  rapid  transitions,  the  chang- 
ing ways  of  life  of  our  population  have 
made  delinquency  a  problem  which  does 
not  respect  State  and  local  boundaries. 

Thousands  of  organizations  are  doing 
bits  and  pieces  of  excellent  work  in  com- 
bating delinquency,  but  they  lack  a 
focus  and  a  means  of  coordination. 
There  is  no  mechanism  by  which  they 
may  exchange  and  make  use  of  each 
other's  ideas  and  experiences. 

The  Hill-Clark  bill  would  provide  that 
mechanism  and  that  focus.  It  would 
also  give  assistance  to  pilot  demonstra- 
tion and  study  projects  which  give 
promise  of  producing  results  and  new 
knowledge  that  will  help  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  it  would 
provide  conununities  with  technical 
assistance  In  meeting  delinquency  prob- 


lems, just  as  our  Grovernment  provides 
technical  assistance  to  other  nations  to 
meet  their  problems  in  education,  sani- 
tation, and  other  public  services. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
development  of  training  programs  which 
are  desperately  needed  by  our  communi- 
ties Some  of  the  figures  cited  earlier 
show  how  enormous  is  the  need  for 
trained  personnel  in  this  field — police, 
probation  officers,  juvenile  court  judges, 
employees  of  detention  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  settlement-house  per- 
sonnel who  work  with  juvenile  gangs — 
all  of  these  need  to  know  much  more 
about  the  seeds  of  delinquency  and  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  those  seeds  from 
germinating  into  violence. 

Properly  and  imaginatively  admin- 
istered, the  Hill -Clark  program  would 
provide  the  initiative  for  developing  a 
core  philosophy  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
deUnquency  as  broadly  acceptable  as 
the  philosophy  of  the  children's  bureau. 
It  would  stimulate  communication  and 
coordination  among  the  innumerable 
agencies  and  private  groups  working  in 
the  field,  and  make  possible  a  public 
climate  in  which  the  attack  on  delin- 
quency would  not  be  a  spotty,  moment- 
to-moment  offensive,  but  a  continuing, 
enlightened  effort. 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  now 
is  identical  with  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  without  significant 
opposition,  except  that  it  calls  for  a  4- 
year  program  instead  of  a  5-year  pro- 
gram. It  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $2,500,000,  to  aid  in  the  pilot 
demonstration  projects  of  which  I  speak, 
and  another  $2,500,000  for  the  purpose 
of  training  skilled  workers  in  the  field 
of  juvenile  dehnquency.  Provision  is 
made  for  such  appropriations  as  may  be 
required  for  the  administration  of  the 
act. 

The  purpKjse  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
fioor  now  is  in  order  that  we  might  take 
the  same  action  this  year  that  we  took 
last  year.  We  should  like  to  have  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House,  where  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
administration  representatives  will  tes- 
tify at  some  length  with  respect  to  their 
own  ideas.  They  may  perhaps  wish  to 
deal  a  little  more  concretely  with  the 
various  problems.  But  the  hearings 
which  were  held  last  year  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  have  estab- 
lished beyond  peradventure  the  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  close  by  paying  my  deep  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who 
was  dealing  with  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  long  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  He  was  gracious  enough  to  per- 
mit me  to  become  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee dealing  with  this  subject,  and 
today  he  gave  me  the  honor  of  present- 
ing the  bill  and  to  be  manager  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor. 

I  also  wish  to  say  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Kefauver].  who  for  many  years,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 


vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has  been 
dealing  with  the  same  problem.  The 
evidence  which  he  has  taken  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  our  committee 

Recently,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD]  has  been  holding 
hearings  as  the  new  chainnan  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary*,  and  the  evidence  which  has 
been  brought  before  his  subcommittee 
has  confirmed  the  opinion  which  we  in 
the  Labor  Committee  have  that  the  bill 
should  be  promptly  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  action.  - 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  First.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  and  generous  words  about 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Before  the 
Senator  spoke  his  kind  words,  it  was  my 
definite  intention  to  say  some  words 
about  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  did  a  very  conscientious,  thorough, 
and  most  intelligent  job  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  held  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  and  then  brought  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  finally  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  bill  is 
identical  with  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  at  the  previous  session  of  Con- 
gress. Basically,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  prevent  or  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  to  provide  for  the  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquents.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  step  forward  to  try  to  meet  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  whole  Nation,  and  it  would 
fill  a  gap  in  the  Department's  present 
statutory  authority.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  hill":  The  bill  is  needed  to  fill 
the  gap.  We  may  go  forward  with  dem- 
onstration projects,  which  will  be  ac- 
complished through  grants  made  to 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  Agencies  for  carry- 
ing out  such  projects. 

Incidentally,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shaD  re- 
quire each  recipient  of  a  project  grant 
to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services 
to  the  project  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Not  only  is  that  so,  but  the  bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  well-qualified  individuals  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  to  which 
committee  aU  projects  which  the  Secre- 
tary intends  to  offer  for  approval  will 
be  submitted  in  order  that  the  benefit 
of  the  thinking  of  that  well-qualified  ad- 
visorj'  committee  may  be  obtained, 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  judgment  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  the  projects 
that  might  be  submitted,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  Commission  itself  would  have 
authority   under  the  act  to   suggest  or 
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recommend  any  projects  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  Conimission  might  think 
were  wise  and  advisable.  Is  thAt  not 
true? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  While  we  speak  of  proj- 
ects. I  think  we  must  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  what  we  might  call  the 
second  major  division  of  the  bill,  which 
provides  for  the  training  of  personnel 
in  various  fields  of  activity  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Ekiucation,  whicii  committee 
is  charged  with  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
education  bills.  He  knows  of  the  dearth 
of  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  fields. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I 
strongly  commend  him  for  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  m  behalf  of  the  bill  and  the 
cause  of  the  prevention,  control  and 
surely,  wherever  possible,  the  elimina- 
tion of  j  ivenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words.  There  is  no  Member  of 
this  body  whose  approbation  I  would 
rather  have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  bill.  However.  I  con- 
sider the  bill  to  be  inadequate.  I  would 
be  less  than  true  to  my  responsibility  if 
I  did  not  make  the  points  which  need  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  this  subject  at 
this  time.  What  I  say  should  in  no  way 
derogate  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  finding 
this  bill  before  the  Senate  today.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee  which  reported  the  bill, 
and  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  each 
one  of  the  Senators  on  the  committee, 
particularly  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hn.L!,  as  well  as  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD ! ,  for  the  extraordinarily  f^ne  work 
which  they  have  rendered  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject. 

I  hope  that  will  be  understood  as  I 
speak  in  this  vein,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  function  more  of  the  minority  than 
of  the  majority. 

I  consider  the  bill  to  be  inadequate 
because  the  people  of  the  country  are 
faced  with  an  extreme  emergency,  and 
the  report  prepared  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  indi- 
cates clearly  the  amount  and  seriousness 
of  the  problem  today,  and  its  dangers. 

The  committee  bill  represents  a  major 
forward  step  in  establishing  a  national 
program  to  cope  with  the  increasingly 
serious  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


and  to  prevent  the  increasingly  rapid 
spread  of  this  critical  national  sociaJ 
problem. 

The  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
report  indicated  that  in  47  States.  De- 
partments of  Public  Welfare  and.  among 
them.  33  other  State  pubhc  agencies 
have  legal  authority  for  services  to  chil- 
dren refeiTed  by  courts  in  deUnquency 
cases,  and  40  State  agencies  undertake 
programs  of  various  types  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  treatment  of  ju- 
venile delinquency.  Yet  the  rer>ort  also 
indicated  that  the  responsible  agencies 
are  imderstaflfed. 

Citing  only  a  few  facts  from  the  re- 
port will  indicate  the  need  for  action 
beyond  study  projects,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  personnel  traininci.  necessary 
as  these  are.  It  indicates  that  the  na- 
tional rate  of  reported  juvenile  court 
delinquency  has  doubled  in  the  decade 
from  1948  to  1958.  In  1958.  between  I'a 
million  and  2  million  youngsters  under 
18  were  dealt  with  by  the  police  for  mis- 
behavior, a«d  over  600.000  different  chil- 
dren came  before  the  juvenile  courts. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  of  51  reports  of 
State  committees  on  children  and  youth. 
42  cited  needs  in  relation  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  sufficient  detail  to  permit 
broad  classification. 

The  uniform  theme  running  through 
these  reports  is  the  widespread  lack  of 
facilities  and  services,  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  development  of  services  not  in 
existence,  or  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  services.  They  empha- 
sized the  companion  need  for  more  and 
better  coordination  of  services  on  both 
the  State  and  local  level. 

Although  the  bill  does  something — and 
this  is  deeply  felt  in  New  York  City — in 
terms  of  training  p>ersonneI.  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  this  respect.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  deep-felt  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  program  of  action 
to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lems directly,  through  the  promotion  not 
only  of  those  activities  now  included  in 
the  bill,  but  of  assistance  to  State  and 
local  government  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  program  of  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
strengthening  and  improving  programs 
under  approved  State  plans  for  the  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  uncertainties,  in- 
justices, and  even  in  the  range  of  op- 
portimities  afforded  by  the  wealth  and 
technology  of  our  modern  time. 

The  bill  needs  to  be  buttressed  by  sub- 
stantive means  to  control  juvenile  de- 
linquency on  the  working  level  at  its 
source. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  prepared  would  have  for  its  purpose 
assisting  States  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove State  and  local  programs  for  the 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  the 
sum  of  S2  million,  and  for  each  of  the 
following?  fiscal  years  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $5  million  annually,  as  Congress 
may  determine. 


I  wisli  to  emphasize  a  point  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  who  live  in  big  cities,  and  this 
IS  true  of  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  mis- 
understand what  I  say,  because  he  has 
done  so  much  m  this  field,  and  I  am  not 
trying  in  any  way  to  derogate  that  ac- 
complishment. I  point  out  that  all  of 
us  who  live  in  big  cities  are  just  not  doing 
enough,  when  we  consider  our  parks, 
whether  it  be  a  big  park  in  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  or  our  Central  Park  in  New 
York,  when  p>eople  do  not  dare  go  into  a 
park  at  night,  or  are  afraid  to  go  down 
a  dark  street  at  mght  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  being  assaulted  by  young  hood- 
lums. 

It  is  a  fact  that  when  I  was  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  our 
State  commission  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency issued  a  very  fine  report  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  fairly  long  report,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  we  found 
that  the  great  cause  of  juvemle  delin- 
quency and  youth  crime,  in  a  sociologi- 
cal sense,  differing  from  what  had  been 
known  before,  was  the  broken  family — 
the  broken  family  being  far  more  re- 
spKtnsible  today  for  such  conditions  than 
slum  living.  The  sociologists  who 
worked  for  us  found  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency occurs  on  the  fanciest  streets  in 
town;  that  something  new  had  come  into 
the  picture.  That  accounts  for  the 
broken  homes  picture.  We  cannot  de- 
velop legislation  to  rectify  that  condi- 
tion. However,  we  can  .subsidize  some 
of  the  organizations  whose  purjxjse  is 
to  assist  those  who  come  from  broken 
homes.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about 
in  terms  of  State  and  municipal  projects. 
That  is  the  proposal  I  made  before  our 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
That  is  the  fundamental  problem  which 
we  face  The  States  are  now  dealing 
with  their  problem  in  a  practical  way. 
The  responsibility  in  this  area,  because 
it  constitutes  a  national  emergency,  and 
a  very  serious  one,  is  one  which  belongs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  are 
not,  in  this  bill,  meeting  it.  Certainly 
we  are  not  meeting  it  adequately.  The 
missing  link  is  the  failure  to  aid  the 
municipal  programs,  which  is  the  tradi- 
tional way  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  stimulated  action  of  this 
nature. 

Why  are  we  reduced  to  this  pa,ss?  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  any  more  than  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  chairman  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Senate  last  year  passed  a  bill 
almost  exactly-  the  same  as  ihe  pending 
bill.  It  went  to  the  House,  and  there  it 
got  absolutely  nowhere.  The  desire, 
therefore,  is  to  send  a  measure  to  the 
House  again,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
with  the  least  problem  in  Uie  Senate.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  if  I  sliould  offer 
xny  amendment,  the  Senate  would  debate 
it,  and  the  whole  subject  would  be 
opened  up  de  novo.    I  shall  not  offer  my 


amendment,  then.  In  the  hor>e  that  by 
subordinating  the  views  each  of  us  so 
strongly  holds,  we  might,  in  the  hope  ol 
passing  the  bill,  succeed  in  having  the 
House  also  pass  the  bill  and  at  least 
make  a  start  in  this  field. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  Uke  to  buttress 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  says  so 
logically  on  every  ground.  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  what  he  says.  Nevertheless, 
I  think  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
legislating  within  the  sphere  of  the  art 
of  the  possible  I  hope  that  when  the 
bill  gets  to  the  House,  it  will  be  r>ossible 
to  have  the  administration  persuade  the 
House  that  a  larger  program  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  House  will  agree  to 
such  a  proposal.  However,  I  want  to 
get  something  done,  and  get  it  done  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  want  to  get  It 
done  before  this  body  gets  bogged  down 
with  other  items  of  legislation  involving 
far  more  money  than  does  the  pending 
bill. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  to 
send  this  bill  to  the  House  and  then  to 
urge  that  a  bill  providing  for  a  larger 
program  be  passed  there. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
even  if  he  does  not  agree  with  my  judg- 
ment, will  agree  ^rith  my  logic. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ui>on  his  address  to  the 
Senate.  He  has  certainly  been  most 
thoughtful,  most  able,  and  most  inform- 
ative. 

One  advantage  which  might  well  re- 
sult from  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  at  this  time  is  that  after  it  has 
passed  the  Senate,  it  would  be  in  order, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  when  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  comes 
before  the  Senate,  to  attach  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill  providing  $5  million 
so  as  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  i>end- 
ing  bill  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

If  we  do  not  take  such  action  before 
an  appropriation  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate,  then  we  shjill  most  likely  have  to 
wait  a  whole  year,  until  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
next  year.  If  we  can  pass  this  bill  to- 
day, then  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  before  us — and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handles  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  I>?partment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill — It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  include 
$5  million  in  the  bill.  By  that  time,  if 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  House,  and 
the  House  finally  i)asses  the  bill,  $5  mil- 
lion will  be  available  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  instead  of  making  it  necessary  to 
wait  until  after  July  1,  1962,  to  start  a 
program  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  am  delighted  that  we 
have  so  fine  a  spokesman  and  so  good  an 
influence  in  such  a  key  spot  on  the  Sub- 


committee on  Department  of  Health, 
Ekiucatlon,  and  Welfare  appropriations. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  reason  why  we 
are  acting  today,  instead  of  laying  the 
biU  over  to  some  other  day,  perhaps 
much  later  in  the  session,  is  that  im- 
plicit in  the  presentation  is  the  fact  that 
I  shall  not  press  my  amendment,  for  I 
am  really  in  accord  with  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  in  trying  to  have  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

However,  the  purpose  of  my  statement 
today  is  to  have  the  public  understand 
why  we  are  taking  this  action.  When 
the  bill  gets  to  the  House  we  do  not  want 
the  House  to  say,  "Oh,  well,  this  is  an- 
other one  of  those  spendthrift  programs 
which  the  Senate  liberals  are  sending  to 
us."  The  House  will  realize  that  we 
have  exercised  a  great  sense  of  restraint 
and  a  great  sense  of  discipline  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  get  something  done;  and 
that  Senators,  like  myself — I  am  not  at 
all  alone  in  this  view — have  restrained 
themselves  because  they  feel  it  is  much 
wiser  to  yield  on  this  r)oint  than  to  tie 
up  the  proposed  legislation.  In  that 
way,  I  think  we  shall  have  the  resp>ect 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose, 
and  so  that  our  views  on  the  subject  may 
be  clear,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  I  shall  not  offer  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  just  stated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

iSe;e  exhibit  2  > 

Mr!  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
to  get  the  sentiment  of  ofiBcials  in  the 
States,  I  sent  telegrams  to  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States.  Unfortunately,  or 
fortunately,  depending  on  one's  view- 
point of  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I 
have  not  received  many  replies  because 
of  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed,  but 
I  have  received  replies  from  the  Gover- 
nors of  two  States.  I  shall  read  them 
into  the  Record.  The  first  is  a  telegram 
from  the  Honorable  Matthew  E.  Welsh, 
Governor  of  Indiana,  who  states: 

Replying  to  your  t«legram  of  March  30, 
we  would  be  glad  to  participate  1h  any  moTe 
which  would  permit  an  enlargement  of  the 
program  fighting  juvenile  deUnquency.  We 
have  been  able  to  staff  our  program  with  peo- 
ple from  our  own  department  of  correction, 
but  a  shctf-tage  of  i>ersonnel  In  this  area  is 
foreseeable  unless  a  training  proerram  is  pro- 
vided. We  will  appreciate  your  keeping  us 
advised  of  any  developments  in  your  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  reply  is  a  letter  from  our 
mutual  friend,  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
Mike  DiSalle.  who  wrote  as  follows: 

The  Stati  or  Ohio, 
Orrici  or  the  Oovebnok, 
Columtus.  March  31.  1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.5.    Senator, 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
wire  of  March  30  with  reference  to  tiie  pro- 
poeed  Federal  assistance  In  the  fight  against 
Juyenile  delinquency. 


The  States  have  been  limited  In  this  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  great  need  for  basic  re- 
search, as  well  as  a  shortage  In  trained  per- 
sonnel and  technically  qualified  individuals. 
One  area  in  which  there  exists  a  real  need 
Is  for  regional  institutions  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  concentration  of  offenders  of  all 
types   in   one    insiitution. 

There  are  a  number  of  private  schools, 
but  they  are  expensive  and  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  the  great  need  that  now 
exists.  An  arrangement  worked  out  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  cooperate  in  the 
establishment  of  well-staffed  schools  that 
provide  the  necessary  training,  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  successfully  oontbatlng 
the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  that  exists 
today. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  has  been  help- 
ful. I  am  rushing  it  off  in  an  effort  to  get 
It  to  you  Immediately.  There  is  much  more 
information  available. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

MiCHAV^   V.   DiSalle, 

Governor. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  other  Sen- 
ators in  addressing  an  urgent  plea  to 
our  colleagues  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  This  bill  deals  with  one  of 
the  most  serious  domestic  problems 
which  we  face.  Crime  is  serious  e.nough. 
Youth  crime  fouls  up  the  very  essence 
of  the  most  material  resource  which 
we  have  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
in  the  development  of  our  own  coun- 
try'— our  youth. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  and  it 
is  worth  repeating,  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency £uid  youth  crime  are  our  great- 
est enemies,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  only  a  very  minor  percentage  of 
our  youth — under  5  r>ercent — is  ever  in- 
volved in  delinquency.  It  is  a  stigma 
which  attaches  most  unfairly,  to  all 
American  youth.  We  shall  probably 
not  prevail  on  juvenile  delinquents  to 
improve  their  morale  in  terms  of  remov- 
ing the  stigma  from  other  American 
youths,  but  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
prevail  upon  the  adult  and  responsible 
persons  who  represent  the  congressional 
districts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
other  body.  Really,  if  we  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  statements  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  ( 'Ir.  Clark  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr  Hill], 
and  my  own  statement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  talking  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  today. 

There  is  no  problem  about  having  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  Certainly  if 
it  is  left  as  it  is — and  I  propose  to  leave 
it  that  way,  and  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  do  so  for  the  reason  I  have  stated — 
there  should  not  be  a  great  problem  in 
having  it  passed  by  the  other  body.  I 
respectfully  submit,  with  all  dignity  and 
respect  to  other  Senators,  that  this  is 
a  critical  problem  for  our  country.  We 
are  making  a  verj*  small  start,  but  a 
most  provident  start.  Perhaps  we  are 
overcautious.  Many  of  us  have  restrain- 
ed our  owTi  feelings,  strong  as  they  may 
be  upon  this  subject,  in  order  to  send 
a  bill  to  the  House  so  that  a  start  may 
be  made.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
needs  of  our  country  will  not  be  dashed, 
as  they  were  last  year,  by  the  failure 
of  the  House  to  take  action,  but  that 
the  House,  too,  will  see  the  need,  and 
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that  they  may  take  action  very  prompt- 
ly in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  going 
to  be  taken  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
upon  the  measure  before  the  Senate. 
Exhibit  1 

Recommendations  of  the  New  York  State 
Temporary  Commission  on  Youth  and 
Delinquenct 

general  statement 

The  broad  nature  of  youthful  delinquency 
as  a  moral  and  social  problem  and  the  com- 
missions  own  belief  that  government  action 
must  support  and  supplement  the -primary 
efforts  of  home,  church,  synagogue,  and 
volun'-ary  programs  In  finding  its  remedy 
have  both  served  to  place  limits  upon  the 
commission's  recommendations.  There  Is  no 
miracle  in  government  action  that  can  pro- 
duce good  citizens;  there  is  no  legislative 
blueprint  that  can  prescribe  for  people  how 
to  raise  their  children  or  organize  their  so- 
ciety to  meet  all  the  spiritual  and  materlsil 
needs  of  those  children.  It  is  only  possible 
to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
present  profrrams  and  legal  machinery  of  our 
State  and  its  communities,  both  urban  and 
rural,  might  be  better  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  reflected  in  the  problem  of  youthful 
delinquency. 

The  commission  has,  however,  through  the 
extended  series  of  hearings  and  the  state- 
wide conference  described  earlier  in  this  re- 
port, endeavored  to  see  the  problem  In  its 
broadest  terms  and  to  review  all  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  presented  to  It  for 
measures  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Liter- 
ally hundreds  of  such  proposals  were  placed 
before  the  commission,  thus  supporting  our 
belief  that  youthful  delinquency  is  a  prob- 
lem that  cuts  across  the  total  fabric  of  social 
organization  and  requires  for  its  solution  the 
cooperation  of  every  home,  every  organized 
group,  every  profession,  every  function  of 
society,  and  every  governmental  agency. 
The  commission  has.  in  turn,  undertaken  to 
review,  sift,  and  organize  these  hundreds  of 
recommendations  in  terms  of  what  appear  to 
be  the  primary  areas  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility and  hence  the  first  concern  of  this 
commission  In  developing  a  program  for  the 
State. 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  of  the  11  re- 
gional hearings  and  the  reports  of  the  13 
special  work  groups  at  the  statewide  confer- 
ence, the  comml.<'sion  has  been  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  these  processes  of  citizen- 
ship produced  an  encyclopedic  and  invalu- 
able source  of  inspiration.  Information, 
guidance,  and  stimulation  on  the  total 
youthful  delinquency  problem.  The  com- 
mission feels  that  this  material  should  be 
available  to  the  people  of  the  State  and 
should  serve  all  groups  for  years  to  come  in 
furthering  the  total  community  effort  to 
eradicate  this  social  evil.  The  commission 
Is.  therefore,  proposing  a  follow-up  docu- 
ment, which  will  constitute  a  source  book 
and  will  contain  extensive  excerpts  from 
the  hearings,  the  full  text  of  the  fs  work 
group  reports  from  the  statewide  conference, 
and  other  pertinent  material  concerning  the 
work  of  the  commission.  This  source  book 
is  intended  t^  reflect  the  commission's  grati- 
tude and  indebtedness  to  the  many  hundreds 
of  people  who  gave  so  generously  of  their 
time  and  ideas  in  this  common  searching  for 
solutions  to  our  common  problem  of  delin- 
quency. The  fact  that  the  commission  has 
of  necessity  selected  for  Its  own  official 
report  only  those  recommendations  that 
seemed  to  bear  directly  on  the  problem  of 
the  public  leadership  and  responsibility  in 
no  way  reflects  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
many  Inspiring  and  inspired  recommenda- 
tions from  which  these  few  have  been 
selected. 

The  commission  has  grouped  its  recom- 
mendations under  tour  headings  that  cover 
the   four    major    areas    of    governmental   re- 


sponsibility In  dealing  with  this  problem: 
A.  Strengthened  State  Leadership";  "B. 
Preventive  Community  Services  for  Children 
and  Youth";  'C.  Safeguarding  the  Child  and 
Society";  and  "D.  Improved  Measures  to 
I>eal  with  IDellnquency  Among  Youth."  The 
commissions  objectives  and  each  of  its 
recommendations  within  these  four  areas  of 
responsibility  are  discussed  In  the  sections 
that  follow.  Those  recommendations  that 
Involve  changes  In  the  State  statute  are  also 
discussed  In  terms  of  their  legal  Implica- 
tions In  V.  Legislative  revision  section  of 
this  report.  Suggested  draft  legislation  will 
be  found  In  appendixes  A.  B.  C,  D,  and  E. 
therein. 

A.  Strengthened  State  leadership 

The  commission  recognizes  that  State 
government,  while  it  cannot  alone  solve  a 
social  problem  of  such  broad  dimensions  and 
deeply  rooted  causes,  nevertheless  has  a 
positive  moral  and  social  obligation  to  (a) 
mobilize  the  full  resources  of  Its  own  In- 
strumentalities; (b)  give  stimulation  and 
aid  to  its  own  political  subdivisions;  and  (c) 
extend  leadership  to  all  its  citizens  In  seek- 
ing solutions  to  a  problem  that  at  once 
threatens  the  welfare  of  Its  young  people  and 
undermines  the  law  and  order  on  wh'.ch 
other  social  values  depend  The  work  of 
this  temporary  commission,  useful  as  we 
hope  It  has  been  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  problem  and  In  serving  as  a  sounding 
board  for  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  cannot  in  any  way  replace 
this  continuing  public  responsibility.  The 
commission  submits  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  assure  continuing  State 
leadership  with  respect  to  these  problems, 
properly  implemented  to  aid  In  their  solu- 
tion. A  proposed  statute  and  more  extended 
comment  embodying  these  recommendations 
appear  in  the  "Legislative  revision"  section, 
appendix  A,  post.  Allocation  of  funds  to 
localities,  as  well  as  manner  of  appointment 
and  compensation  of  members  of  the  new 
youth  commission  have  been  left  to  appro- 
priate legislation. 

1.  The  commission  recommends  making 
permanent  the  present  temporary  State 
Youth  Commission  on  a  completely  recon- 
stituted basis. 

A  temporary  youth  commission  has  been 
In  existence  In  this  State  for  a  decade.  It 
consists  of  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  seven  State  department  heads 
or  oflBcers  The  commission  recommends  a 
permaneni;  State  Youth  Commission  con- 
sisting of  a  chairman  and  four  other  mem- 
bers, none  of  whom  shall  be  holders  of  other 
public  office  In  the  State.  Executive  and 
administrative  functions  are  to  be  vested  In 
a  chairman.  The  members  are  to  be  desig- 
nated Initially  for  staggered  terms  and  all 
vacancies  are  to  be  filled  by  appointment* 
for  5  years. 

2.  The  commission  recommends  expanded 
powers,  duties  and  areas  of  operation  for  the 
new    youth    commission. 

The  commission  proposes  integration  of 
existing  functions  under  the  major  group- 
ings of  (a)  powers  and  duties  including  co- 
operation with  other  agencies;  (b)  research. 
analyses  and  studies;  (c)  recommendation  of 
legislative  ^nd  administrative  changes;  (d) 
management  of  State  aid,  youth  bureaus,  rec- 
reation and  youth-serving  projects,  and  other 
youth  programs. 

Additional  powers  and  duties  would  in- 
clude statistical  coordination,  a  research  unit 
on  methods  of  rehabilitation  and  prevention. 
setting  up  programs  of  personnel  training 
and  public  education,  and  establishing  dem- 
onstration projects  for  operation  at  the 
neighborhood  level. 

These  powers  should  also  Include  advisory 
policy  guidance  and  recommendations  by  the 
commission  In  the  fields  of  correction,  proba- 
tion and  parole. 


The  area  of  operation  of  the  new  commis- 
sion would  t>e  broadened  from  the  present 
limited  requirement  for  participation  of  de- 
fined "municipality 'yto  that  of  the  more  ex- 
pansive "locality."  vwrtch  would  Include,  In 
addition,  a  school  district  and,  under  pre- 
scribed conditions,  a  district  corporation  such 
as  a  park  district  or  other  tax  levying  public 
corporation  or  civil  division  of  the  State. 

3  The  commission  recommends  creation 
of  an  Interdepartmental  advisory  Ixxly  for 
coordination  of  State  governmental  pro- 
grams. 

At  present,  the  youth  commission  Includes 
heads  or  representatives  of  seven  State  agen- 
cies. It  is  proposed  that  these  l>e  retained 
and  supplemented  by  the  heads  of  two  ad- 
ditional departments — law  and  police — In  a 
separate  advisory  body.  This  body  would 
comprise  the  attorney  general,  commissioners 
of  correction,  education,  health,  mental 
hygiene,  social  welfare,  the  Industrial  com- 
missioner and  the  superintendent  of  State 
police.  The  chairman  of  the  new  youth  com- 
mission would  be  ex  officio  a  member  and 
chairman  of  this  ixxly.  The  primary  func- 
tions of  this  group  would  be  to  consider  and 
recommend  to  the  youth  commission  worth- 
while proposals  and  to  coordinate  and  ex- 
ecute programs  involving  governmental  ac- 
tion on  an  Interdepartmental  statewide  basis 

4.  The  commission  recommends  creation 
of  a  lay  t  dvlsory  board  comprising  crosi-sec- 
tlon   representation   of   the   community. 

An  advisory  t>oard  to  the  new  youth  com- 
mission consisting  of  from  12  to  24  memijers 
Is  recommended  by  the  commission.  Such 
a  tKxIy  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide 
representation  of  diverse  religious,  ethnic, 
geographic,  political  and  social  viewpoints. 
Its  membership  would  be  drawn  from  out- 
standing persons  in  the  fields  of  religion,  so- 
cial welfare,  prevention  of  delinquency, 
health,  mental  hygiene,  education  and  re- 
habilitation. To  assure  continuity.  Initial 
appointments  would  be  on  a  staggered  basis 
Such  group  would  consider  and  recommend 
programs  of  action  to  the  new  youth  com- 
mission. 

B    Preventive  communiti/  services  for  chil- 
dren and  youth 

The  commission  recognizes  that  the  beat 
prevention  for  delinquency  among  youth  Is 
a  society  In  which  home,  chtirch  or  syna- 
gogue, school,  and  conrununlty  agencies — boMi 
public  and  voluntary — combine  to  provide 
an  environment  that  assures  to  all  children 
and  young  i>eople  the  means  of  meeting  the 
needs,  both  spiritual  and  material,  that  are 
basic  to  their  healthy  growth  toward  respKjn- 
slble  maturity.  It.  therefore,  recommends 
that  the  progranvs  of  the  State  and  Its  po- 
litical sulxilvlslons  be  strengthened  In  the 
directions  outlined  below. 

5  The  programs  of  the  schools  should  t>e 
strengthened  to  assure  adequate  educational 
and  auxiliary  services  to  all  children,  espe- 
cially those  with  special  needs. 

In  our  society  the  school  Is  the  social  In- 
stitution that  reaches  virtually  all  children. 
It  Is.  therefore,  a  major  factor  not  only  In 
the  child's  development  but  in  the  preven- 
tion of  delinquent  behavior.  The  educa- 
tional function  of  the  school  needs  to  be 
strengthened  In  all  possible  ways:  through 
more  and  better  qualified  teachers,  smaller 
classes,  more  adequate  physical  plant  and 
recreational  facilities,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
auxiliary  services.  The  school  should  be 
equipped  not  only  to  meet  all  practical 
types  of  educational  need  but  to  Identify 
and  seek  help  for  other  unmet  needs  that 
may  prevent  or  distort  the  growth  toward 
maturity  of  Individual  students.  The  child 
who  is  beginning  to  show  serious  personality 
problems  can  often  be  spotted  first  In  the 
schools  and  referred  to  child  guidance  or 
mental  hygiene  services.  The  child  who  Is 
mentally  retarded  needs  special  training  if 
he  Is  not  to  become  discouraged,  confused. 


ftnd  rebellious.  The  child  who  shows  evl- 
dencea  in  school  of  parental  neglect  or  eco- 
nomic deprivation  can  be  referred  to  appro- 
priate welfare  agencies  Tht  school  health 
progr.-im  can  help  to  identify  handicapping 
physical  defecU  or  other  health  problems 
with  a  view  to  their  remedy  by  community 
health  agencies.  The  shy  or  Isolated  chUd 
can  be  encouraged  at  school  to  Join  In  com- 
munity youth  programs.  Truancy  Itself  U 
often  an  Important  early  symptom  of  per- 
MMial  and  social  maladjustments  that  may 
lead  to  more  serious  antisocial  behavior.  It 
Is  Important  that  all  •chools,  Including  those 
In  rural  areas,  have  available  to  them  the 
services  of  personnel  such  as  attendance  offi- 
cers, school  social  workers,  school  nurses, 
psychologists,  and  others  skilled  In  the  Iden- 
tification and  handling  of  these  6p>ecial  prob- 
lems so  that  the  full  resources  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  brought  to  bear  on  their 
solution.  The  conrimlsslon  further  recog- 
nizes that  the  schools.  If  they  are  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  young  people,  must  give 
support  to  the  moial  clement  in  character 
development.  It  endorses  the  present  re- 
leased time  program  of  the  State  in  order 
to  assure  to  each  pupil  religious  instruction 
In  his  own  faith. 

6.  The  schools  should  assume  a  more  active 
role  in  parent  education,  both  In  their  adult 
education  pri^grams  and  with  respect  to  the 
parents  of  their  young  pupils  and  should 
Increasingly  serve  a.j  centers  for  community 
programs. 

WUe  and  understanding  parental  guidance 
for  all  children  Is  the  starting  point  of 
virtually  any  program  for  good  character  de- 
velopment and  the;  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. The  school  and  other  community 
agencies  can  support  and  supplement  the 
home  In  meeting  the  growth  needs  of  young 
people  but  they  can  never  take  Its  place. 
We,  therefore,  feel  it  Is  a  prime  obligation  of 
our  educational  system  to  extend  to  parents 
the  benefits  of  all  modern  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  developmental  needs  of  children 
and  opportunities  for  group  dlsciission  con- 
cerning their  problems  and  the  best  ways  of 
meeting  them.  The  school  can  and  should 
serve  as  a  center  o.  activities  for  families 
and  Individuals  at  e.U  age  levels  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  atmosphere  of  cultural  and 
community  solidarity  which  children  need 
for  their  growth. 

7.  The  training  of  teachers  In  the  State 
should  Include  moie  emphasis  on  mental 
hygiene. 

If  the  schols  are  tC'  make  their  fullest  con- 
tribution to  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
among  youth  and  the  early  detection  of 
those  special  problems  of  individual  children 
that  might  lead  to  delinquency,  it  is  Im- 
portant that  teachers  understand  the  basic 
principles  of  mental  hygiene.  The  commis- 
sion urges  that  the  State  teachers  colleges 
stress  such  courses  In  their  currlculums,  that 
the  present  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween the  department  of  education  and  the 
mental  health  comnlsslon  providing  an  In- 
service  training  program  In  this  field  for 
present  teachers  be  emphasized  and  ex- 
panded, and  that  the  department  of  mental 
hyt^lene  also  give  attention  to  this  problem. 

8.  Tlie  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare 
programs  of  the  State  should  l>e  Improved 
and  extended  In  order  to  (1)  strengthen  the 
home.  (2)  protect  children  against  parental 
or  other  neglect  or  r.buse.  (3)  assure  to  them 
social  services  and  other  services,  such  as 
homemaker  services,  needed  to  keep  the  fam- 
ily together,  and  (4)  provide  for  those  chil- 
dren who  require  it  suitable  foster  home  or 
adoptive  placement.  The  procedures  and  re- 
quirements for  foster  home  placement  and 
adoption  should  be  simplified  to  the  extent 
that  the  spiritual  and  material  Interests  of 
the  child  permit. 

Most  potential  situations  of  delinquency 
begin  in  the  home.     ChUd   welfare  services 


(constitute  a  major  method  of  strengthening 
the  home  environment  of  the  child  In  times 
or  situations  of  crisis  or  weakness  and  of 
providing  a  substitute  home  environment 
when  that  becomes  necessary.  Frequently 
child  welfare  services  can  support  a  shaky 
home  situation  and  thus  prevent  the  break- 
up of  the  family,  generally  re<x)gnlzed  as  a 
major  factor  In  delinquency.  In  times  of 
temporary  family  crisis,  such  as  the  Illness  of 
the  mother,  child  welfare  workers  can  make 
arrangement*  for  the  children  either  through 
relatives,  visiting  homemaker  service,  or  tem- 
porary placement.  In  situations  where  It  Is 
either  Impossible  or  undesirable  for  the  child 
to  remain  In  his  own  home,  foster  care  with 
anothCT  family  became*  a  major  factor  In 
safeguarding  the  child's  welfare.  There  is 
special  need  at  the  present  time  to  broaden 
the  availability  of  foster  homes — possibly 
through  the  payment  of  higher  board  rates — 
for  children  with  special  physical  or  emo- 
tional needs  and  for  children  of  minority 
groups.  With  respect  to  adoption  and  foster 
CATC,  the  commission  urges  that  the  depart- 
ment of  social  welfare  study  the  problems  of 
adoption  and  foeter  care  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislattire  so  that  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  can  be  simplified 
Insofar  as  the  Interest*  of  the  child  and  its 
natural,  adoptive,  or   foster  parents   permit. 

9.  The  provision  of  day-care  programs 
for  children  who  lack  home  care  during  the 
day  because  their  mothers  are  working  or 
absent  from  the  home  for  other  reaeons, 
such  as  Illness,  Is  recognized  as  a  factor  in 
the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  hence  a 
responsibility  of  society. 

The  (commission  feels  that  every  oppor- 
tunity, encouragement  and.  where  needed, 
financial  aid  should  be  given  to  the  mothers 
of  young  children  in  order  that  they  may 
remain  at  home  and  provide  the  care  that 
such  children  require.  In  those  cases,  how- 
ever, where  children  In  actual  fact  lack  such 
home  care  because  the  mother  Is  employed, 
ill,  or  absent  from  the  home,  It  is  to  the  total 
Interest  of  society  and  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  chlW  that  some  suitable  sub- 
stitute provision  be  available,  both  on  a 
full-day  basis  for  preschool  children  and 
after-schcxjl  basis  for  those  attending  schcxjl. 
Such  provisions  often  combine  the  use  of 
governmental  and  voluntary  community 
resources  with  the  family  of  the  child  making 
financial  contribution  in  accordance  with  its 
means. 

10.  The  conunisslon  urges  special  attention 
to  the  vocational  training  and  guidance 
needs  of  young  people  and  urges  the  labor 
unions  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
schools,  employment  service,  and  employers 
in  facilitating  the  entrance  of  young  people 
into  the  labor  market. 

For  many  young  people  the  transition 
from  schcxjl  to  Job  Is  a  crucial  pericxl  In  ad- 
justing to  the  adult  world.  The  young  per- 
son who  is  helped  first  in  6Ch(X)l  to  di8<x)yer 
and  develop  his  vocational  interests  and  apti- 
tudes and  then  to  find  a  Job  along  the  lines 
of  these  Interests  Is  not  so  likely  to  become 
restless  and  dissatisfied  upon  leaving  school. 
There  is  need  for  diversification  of  vocational 
training  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas 
and  for  a  broadened  base  of  Job  referral. 
The  commission  believes  that  the  latwr 
unions  have  an  obligation  to  adopt  policies 
and  pracrtlces  that  will  facilitate  the  neces- 
sary training  and  exf>erlence  for  young  peo- 
ple wishing  to  enter  their  fields  and  wishes 
to  commend  those  unions  that  have  worked 
cooperatively  with   the  schools  to  that  end. 

11.  Measures  should  be  adopted  to  extend 
the  availability  of  cooperative  work-school 
programs   to  youths  below    16  years  of  age. 

A  galaxy  of  protections,  some  of  them  de- 
scribed in  the  "legislative  revision"  section 
post,  surround  the  employment  of  children 
in  this  State.     The  education  law  requires 


(compulsory  attendance  at  sch(x>l  under  vary- 
ing (conditions  and  exception*  until  the  age 
of  16  and  In  (certain  Instances  until  18. 

For  youths  16  years  and  over,  the  educa- 
tion and  labor  laws  permit  the  extension  of 
this  cooperative  program  to  cover  actual 
part-time  employment.  This  not  only  pro- 
vides a  more  flexible  concept  of  education 
for  those  youths  who  do  not  adjust  to  ex- 
clusively formal  education,  but  It  also  eases 
the  tran.^ition  from  school  to  work  for  those 
youths  who  do  not  Intend  to  pursue  higher 
formal  edu(catlon. 

The  commission  recommends  that  ttie  leg- 
islature consider  appropriate  amendmentc  to 
the  education  ar.d  labor  laxvs  to  p>ermit  the 
extension  of  this  cooperative  work  and 
school  program  to  youths  between  15  and  16. 

12.  The  commission  proposes  legislation 
to  make  required  continuation  school 
(courses  available  In  the  evening  as  well  as 
In  the  day  to  employed  minors. 

Minors,  7  to  16,  who  have  not  completed 
a  4-year  high  schcxil  course,  must  receive 
full-time  day  Instruction.  Minors,  16  and 
17,  who  have  not  completed  such  in.'=truc- 
tlon  and  for  whom  application  for  a  stand- 
ard employment  (certift(cate  has  been  made, 
may  be  permitted  to  attend  a  part-time 
school  not  less  than  20  hours  a  week.  In 
large  cities,  such  attendance  is  compulsory; 
In  smaller  communities,  it  is  optional  with 
the   local   board  of   education. 

By  statute,  such  Instruction  may  pres- 
ently be  given  only  t>etween  8  ajn.  and  5 
p.m.  on  weekdays,  and  between  8  ajn.  and 
12  noon  on  Saturdays.  To  make  more  flex- 
ible a  work-school  program  for  such  mi- 
nors, the  commission  recommends  eliminat- 
ing the  limitation  of  such  instruction  to 
daytime  hours,  leaving  the  matter  of 
scheduling  time,  day  and  evening,  to  Icxcal 
administrative  arrangement.  A  fuller  dis- 
cussion and  proposed  statute  acccompllsh- 
Ing  this  objective  appears  in  the  "legislative 
revision"  section  and  appendix  D,  post. 

13.  The  schools,  employment  service  em- 
ployers and  community  agencies  should  work 
together  cooperatively  to  facilitate  the  em- 
ployment of  young  men  awaiting  call  to 
military  service  and  otherwise  to  facilitate 
a  smooth  transition  from  civilian  to  military 
life. 

Military  service,  as  a  practl(cal  citizen- 
obligation  requiring  a  minimum  of  2  years' 
active  duty  of  most  young  men  today,  pre- 
sents a  special  and  unprecedented  peacetime 
problem  of  adjustment  for  this  generation 
of  young  people.  State  and  community  agen- 
cies should  help  facilitate  this  adjustment 
so  that  military  service  will  become  an  ac- 
ceptable obligation  and  one  of  positive  val- 
ues to  the  individual.  Vcxcational  guldan(ce 
can  often  prepare  and  direct  young  men 
toward  the  military  service  and  assignment 
most  directly  in  line  with  their  vocational 
interests  and  aptitudes.  Placement  agencies 
and  employers  should  give  special  attention 
to  the  Interim  placement  of  young  Ijien 
awaiting  call  to  active  duty.  Schools  and 
other  community  agencies  should  Inform 
young  men  finishing  high  school  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  enlistment  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Reserve  Act. 

14.  Children  with  serious  personality  dis- 
turbances that  create  or  point  toward  de- 
linquent or  antisocial  behavior  should  have 
available  to  them  suitable  psychiatric  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  facilities,  either 
through  outpatient  clinics.  Institutional 
care,  or  other  provisions. 

Since  many  forms  of  delinquency  derive 
primarily  from  a  seriously  warped  personal- 
ity, the  field  of  mental  hygiene  presents  a 
great  hope  for  the  future.  In  some  of  the 
most  brutal  cases  of  criminal  actions  by 
young  people  the  underlying  mental  dis- 
turbance Is  only  fully  revealed  in  the  crime 
Itself.  In  most  Instances,  however,  there 
are  early  signs  that  something  is  going  awry 
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In  the  character  development  of  the  chron- 
ically rebellious  and  antisocial  child.  Early 
diagonsis  and  treatment,  especially  when  the 
child's  personality  is  still  in  its  formative 
stage,  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  a  confirmed  adult  criminal.  Child 
guidance  clinics  designed  to  help  children 
and  parents  alike,  in  cases  where  personality 
problems  are  beyond  their  capacity  to  solve, 
are  increasingly  available  in  urban  areas  and 
are  beginning  to  extend  into  the  rural  arens. 
The  Community  Mental  Health  Services  Act. 
enacted  in  1954.  provides  financial  aid  for 
the  development  of  community  mental 
health  programs,  including  clinics  and  con- 
sultant services,  co  schools  and  other  agen- 
cies. The  conxmission  believes  that  the  full- 
est implementation  of  this  act  offers  a  major 
preventive  measure.  The  commission  also 
recognizes  that  despite  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  there  is  still  need  for  expanded 
special  treatment  facilities  for  those  chil- 
dren who  are  psychotic  or  so  emotionally 
disturbed  that  they  require  Institutional 
treatment. 

15  Communities  are  urged  to  adopt  mea- 
sures that  will  assure  to  children  and  young 
people  the  fullest  use  of  all  available  recrea- 
tional facilities,  including  those  of  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  churches,  and  syna- 
gogues, social  agencies,  and  other  com- 
munity organizations. 

Community  programs  for  recreation,  group 
activity,  and  character  guidance  are  impor- 
tant In  developing  a  sense  of  participation 
and  harmonious  relationship  to  society.  The 
commission  urges  all  communities  to  survey 
their  total  range  of  programs  in  this  area 
and  to  adopt  measures  that  will  assure  both 
the  fullest  use  of  all  available  facilities,  pub- 
lic, and  nongovernmental,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  facilities  where  needed.  It 
urges  the  proposed  State  youth  commission 
to  assist  communities  in  such  undertakings 
through  stimulative  guidance  and,  where 
appropriate  within  the  law.  financial  aid. 

16.  Local  communities,  with  possible  aid 
from  the  proposed  State  youth  commission, 
should  explore  ways  to  provide  a  neighbor- 
hood youth  service  with  emphasis  on  the 
prevention  of  delinquency. 

The  commission  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment, on  an  experimental  basis,  of  youth 
service  centers  in  a  few  selected,  congested 
areas  of  our  large  cities.  They  could  be 
located  in  a  school,  church  basement,  com- 
munity house,  or  in  any  other  available  and 
suitable  place.  Each  center  would  serve  a 
small  district,  possibly  one  city  block.  It 
would  have  a  supervising  director  with  ade- 
quate staff  The  supervisor  should  be  speci- 
ally trained  in  dealing  with  young  people. 
It  is  most  desirable  and  necessary  that  a  co- 
operative relationship  exist  between  such 
centers  and  the  police  department. 

The  main  effort  would  be  directed  toward 
prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  rather 
than  cure  and  rehabilitation  after  the 
youngster  got  into  trouble  with  the  law. 
Prevention  seems  to  offer  the  best  hope  of 
success  in  dealing  with  our  youth. 

We  conceive  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of 
the  block  supervisor  and  staff  to  ascertain  as 
speedily  as  possible  and  by  reasonable 
methods  who  the  potential  delinquents  In 
their  district  were.  Community  welfare 
agencies  might  provide  a  starting  point  in 
this  quest  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
other  sources  of  such  information. 

The  duties  of  those  operating  such  centers 
would  include  the  providing  of  guidance, 
help  and  encouragement  to  youngsters  who 
need  it  and  to  their  families  also.  Where 
necessary,  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
medical  or  psychiatric  treatment,  church  af- 
filiation, boy  or  gtrl  scout  membership.  Join- 
ing a  recreation  or  community  center  and 
even  adult  guidance  and  education.  In  ad- 
dition, the  services  of  the  various  and  ap- 
propriate types  of  private  and  public  agencies 
could  be  enlisted.     Youth  clubs  covering  a 


wide  range  of  activities  to  meet  the  desires 
and  interests  of  the  youngsters  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  be  organized  in  the  block  or 
among  several  blocks. 

Community  interest  and  effort  could  be 
obtained  by  the  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood councils  in  connection  with  the  youth 
centers,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  work 
closely  with  the  staff  and  cooperate  in  every 
possible  way  in  developl.ig  a  climate  of  law 
and  order  in  which  the  youngsters  in  the 
neighborhood  could  grow  and  develop 
properly. 

In  short,  these  youth  centers  would  be  en- 
gaged in  determining  the  needs  of  Individ- 
ual young  people  living  in  the  neighborhood 
and  coordinating  the  total  range  of  com- 
munity services  toward  meeting  those  needs. 
The  efforts  of  all  persons  and  agencies  deal- 
j^ng  with  youth  would  be  concentrated  at  the 
neighborhood  level  and  around  these  neigh- 
borhood centers  or  headquarters  in  addi- 
tion, we  think  the  plan  offers  the  best  chance 
of  enlisting  the  potential  of  the  community 
in  combating  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  work  of  these  centers  could  also  be 
coordinated  in  a  general  way  with  that  of 
officers  in  charge  of  probationers  and  pa- 
rolees living  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  rural  counties,  where  most  public  serv- 
ices are  centered  in  the  county  seat,  similar 
plans  could  be  developed  to  extend  coordi- 
nated services  to  children  and  youth  at  the 
level  of  the  town,  village  or  school  district. 

17.  The  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
personnel  is  recognized  to  be  basic  to  the 
improvement  of  all  community  services  for 
youth. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  program  serving 
children  and  young  people  lies  In  the  per- 
sonal qualities  and  competence  of  the  adults 
who  staff  the  program,  whether  In  the  role 
of  professional  workers  or  volunteer  leaders. 
At  the  present  time  serious  shortages  exist 
in  all  the  youth-serving  professions  and  this, 
in  turn,  affects  the  kind  of  guidance  that 
can  be  given  to  cooperating  citizen  volun- 
teers. The  commission  strongly  urges  (1) 
all  possible  measures  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entering  the  professions  of 
teaching,  social  work,  public  health,  nursing, 
recreation,  police  youth  work,  court  work, 
and  all  related  fields:  and  (2)  mesisures  to 
improve  the  competence  and  knowledge  of 
those  now  working  In  these  fields.  Tliese 
measures  would  include:  salary  adjustments 
where  they  are  now  out  of  line;  State  schol- 
arships for  special  studies;  State-sponsored 
Institutes  and  extension  courses  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  university  and  other 
appropriate  educational  institutions  or  ad- 
ministrative agencies:  and  State -sponsored 
Inservlce  training 

C.  Safeguarding  the  child  and  society 
It  is  a  function  of  society,  and  in  certain 
specific  respects  of  the  Government,  to  pro- 
tect children  and  adolescents  against  in- 
fluences In  their  environment  that  could  do 
them  serious  harm  and  against  the  dangers 
that  lie  In  their  own  inexperience  and  im- 
maturity. In  the  interest  of  its  children, 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
aii  effective  society  cannot  tolerate  condi- 
tions that  expose  any  child  to  pernicious 
influences,  or  encourage  lawless  or  disorderly 
behavior  on  his  part.  Just  as  the  good 
parent  places  restrictions  upon  his  chil- 
dren's behavior,  so,  too.  a  strong  society  that 
values  Its  children  and  young  people  does 
them  the  greatest  service  by  placing  reason- 
able restrictions  upon  their  behavior  and 
those  actions  involving  the  rights  of  other 
people  or  their  own  safety.  The  commission., 
therefore,  submits  the  following  recommen- 
dations In  this  area  of  public  obligation. 

18.  Police  departments  are  urged  to  pro- 
vide a  special  concentration  of  police  per- 
sonnel, especially  foot  patrolmen.  In  areas 
where  delinquency  Is  known   to   be  high. 

Since  delinquency  and  youthful  offenses 
represent  a  serious  threat  to  the  well-being 


of  society  and  have  reached  serious  propor- 
tions, our  first  responsibility  Is  to  protect 
the  public  (1)  by  apprehension  and  deten- 
tion of  those  who  do  harm  to  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  (2)  by  preventing  such  acts  The 
police  represent  our  first  line  of  defense  In 
protecting  the  rights  both  of  society  and  of 
its  individual  members.  It  is  an  observed 
fact  that  certain  areas — especially  those 
where  overcrowding,  poverty,  transiency, 
and  minority  status  create  special  problems 
for  young  people — tend  to  have  an  especially 
high  rate  of  youthful  delinquency  A 
higher  concentration  of  police  personnel  In 
such  areas  Is,  therefore.  Important  In  order 
to  ( 1 )  deter  the  young  people  who  live  In 
or  frequent  such  areas  from  unlawful  acts. 
( 2 )  protect  them  from  such  exploitation  as 
might  lead  to  delinquency.  (3)  prevent  the 
conditions  conducive  to  lawlessness,  and  (4) 
spot  the  problems  that  require  social  rem- 
edy. In  such  areas  It  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant that  radio  motor  patrol  units  be 
supplemented  by  adequate  numbers  of  foot 
patrolmen,  who  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
problems  of  their  poets. 

19.  Police  departments  are  urged  wher- 
ever possible  to  establish  special  youth  bu- 
reaus, to  provide  specialized  training  and 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  the  officers 
assigned  to  this  duty,  and  to  see  that  all 
police  officers  have  some   youth  training. 

In  the  case  of  children  and  young  people 
it  Is  especially  Important  that  police  officers 
be  adequately  trained  to  recognize  those  sit- 
uations that  may  encourage  youthful  de- 
linquency, to  ttpot  those  characteristics  in 
individual  young  people  that  predispose 
them  to  antisocial  behavior,  and  to  under- 
stand the  particular  handling  that  will  best 
meet  each  Individual  case  'youth  bureaus 
manned  by  police  officers  especially  trained 
In  this  field,  are  a  major  Instrument  In 
achieving  this  goal.  It  Is  also  Important 
that  all  police  officers  have  some  training 
In  dealing  with  young  people  and  handling 
their  problems.  Police  officers  are  often  the 
first  to  spot  evidences  of  potential  or  in- 
cipient delinquency  and  It  is  therefore  Im- 
portant that  they  have  knowledge  of  avail- 
able community  services  for  young  people 
and   know  how   to  encourage   their  use. 

20  Laws  dealing  with  dangerous  weapons 
and  their  use  by  youths  are  In  need  of 
clarification  for  effective  enforcement.  The 
commls.'^ton  suggests  consideration  of  a  pro- 
posed statute  providing  for  comprehensive 
revision 

The  bulk  of  major  violent  crimes  against 
the  person  must  be  ascribed  to  the  young- 
adult  period  of  life  Practically  every  crimi- 
nal homicide,  aggravated  assault,  robbery 
and  mayhem,  and  much  forcible  rape.  Involve 
the  xxae  of  a  dangerous  weapon.  Legislation 
prohibiting  possession  of  such  weapons  Is 
consequently  designed  to  prevent  commis- 
sion of  more  serious  crimes. 

By  a  process  of  amendment  superimposed 
upon  amendment,  the  salutary  purpose  of 
the  original  Sullivan  law  In  this  State  baa 
been  dimmed  by  a  fog  of  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction. Because  of  Its  Importance  In  pre- 
venting commission  of  serious  crimes  by 
youths,  the  commission  proposes  compre- 
hensive revision  of  existing  sUtutes.  Such 
revision  is  primarily  to  obviate  confusion;  It 
does  not  make  criminal  behavior  heretofore 
not  criminal,  nor  does  It  make  noncriminal 
behavior  formerly  criminal.  A  fuller  discus- 
sion appears  In  the  "LegUlatlve  revision" 
section  IV,  post,  and  a  draft  of  suitable  legis- 
lation accomplishing  this  objective  will  be 
appended  to  another  report,  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

21.  Existing  statewide  statutes  on  dis- 
orderly conduct,  together  with  local  legisla- 
tive power,  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
make  possible  a  curfew  for  young  persons 
In  those  localities  where  law  enforcement 
authorities    and    community    leaders    deem 
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necessary  such  urgent  measures.  The  com- 
mission urges  local  community  leaders  to 
appraise  their  requirements  with  a  view  to 
determining  whetner  a  curfew  Is  necessary 
or  desirable  in  any  particular  local  situation. 

It  has  been  widely  recognized  that  the 
protection  of  young  persons  sometimes  re- 
quires that  they  l>e  off  the  public  streets  in 
certain  areas  at  reasonable  hours.  No  spxe- 
clfic  statewide  legislation  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject of  curfew  However,  section  722  of  the 
penal  law  provide*,  in  part:  Any  person  who 
with  intent  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  whereby  a  breach  of  the  peace  may  be  oc- 
casioned, commits  any  of  the  following  acts, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  the  of- 
fense of  disorderlj  conduct. 

"3  Congregates  with  others  on  a  public 
street  and  refuses  to  move  when  ordered  by 
the  police." 

Under  such  statute.  It  is  largely  a  matter 
of  local  selective  enforcement  by  the  police 
whether  youths  on  street  corners  or  in  front 
of  billiard  halls  will  be  required  to  be  off  the 
streets  by  10  p.m.  11  p.m..  or  midnight,  or 
any  night  in  the  week  or  only  on  certain 
nights.  / 

Obviously,  it  Is  impossible  to  prescribe  on 
a  statewide  basis  whether  a  curfew  Is  neces- 
sary and.  If  so.  what  hours  would  be  feasible. 
Such  matters  an;  properly  the  subject  of 
local  legislation  und  enforcement.  Indeed, 
several  localities  in  the  State  do  have  such 
statutes.  While  the  statute  quoted  above 
would  not  cover  the  Infrequent  situation  of 
a  single  youth  standing  alone  on  the  street  in 
the  late  hours.  1-  does  provide  local  police 
with  authority  In  the  common  situation  that 
has  evoked  demands  for  a  curfew. 

22  The  commlislon  recommends  no  spe- 
cific change  in  existing  statewide  penal  and 
licensing  statutes  regulating  the  sale  to  and 
consumption  by  minors  of  intoxicating 
beverages.  The  problems  presented  by  en- 
forcement and  adoption  of  sensible  closing 
hours  are  primarily  local  and  not  State. 
Communities  are  urged  by  the  commission  to 
take  necessary  action  to  assure  strict  en- 
forcement of  provisions  governing  sale  to  and 
consumption  by  minors  of  such  beverages 
and  revision  -of  local  closing-hour  pro- 
visions. 

The  social  atmosphere  frequently  associat- 
ed with  youthful  consumption  of  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  is  by  no  means  conducive  to' 
normal  social  development  At  present, 
statewide  statutes  prohibit  sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  minors  under  18.  and 
regulate  the  hours  during  which  such 
beverages  may  be  sold  to  older  patrons  In 
only  a  general  way  For  example,  none  may 
be  sold  from  3am  to  8  am  on  weekdays  and 
to  1  p.m.  on  Sundays,  outside  the  city  of 
New  York.  Howe\er,  local  boards  may  adopt 
any  rule  further  restricting  the  hours  of 
sale. 

The  commission  recommends  no  specific 
change  In  existing  statewide  legislation.  It 
urges,  however,  careful  appraisal  by  each 
community  of  the  relationship  between  late 
hours  of  closing  and  crime  among  older 
adolescents  with  ii  view  toward  Icx^al  adop- 
tion of  more  restrictive  hours  of  sale.  The 
commission  especially  commends  to  local 
communities  the  urgency  of  strict  enforce- 
ment of  State  penal  statutes  prohibiting  sale 
to  and  consumptlDn  by  minors  of  Intoxicat- 
ing beverages. 

23.  Prevention  of  narcotics  addiction 
among  young  persons  requires  control  of 
supply  primarily  at  the  international  and 
Federal  levels  as  well  as  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  to  eliminate  dUtrlbu- 
tlon  and  demand.  The  commission  suggests 
consideration  of  legislation  strengthening 
local  enforcement  by  compelling  witnesses 
to  disclose  hlghei-ups  In  the  illicit  traffic. 
The  commission  urges  reexamination  of  the 
required  minimum  quantities  of  narcotics, 
possession  of  which  Is  now  necessary  for  con- 
viction.    It   recommends   that  the  Govern- 


ment provide  adequate  treatment  facilities, 
research  programs  and  followup  services  for 
all  young  addicts 

Shutting  off  local  supplies  of  narcotics — 
the  most  dangerous  of  which  are  produced 
abroad — is  primarily  a  function  of  interna- 
tional control  and  Federal  surveillance  The 
commission  urges  more  adequate  Federal 
personnel  to  prevent  importation  of  nar- 
cotics in  the  light  of  the  current  breakdown 
of  International  control.  To  strengthen 
lcx;al  enforcement,  the  commission  proposes 
consideration  of  legislation  designed  to  com- 
pel witnesses  to  disclose  the  identity  of 
higher-ups  in  the  illicit  narcotics  traffic  by 
extending  to  them  the  immunity  now  ac- 
corded witnesses  in  bribery,  gambling  and 
conspiracy  investigations  by  grand  juries. 
The  commission  also  urges  reexamination 
by  the  legislature  of  the  various  minimum 
quantities  of  narcotics,  possession  of  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  convict  of  a  felony 
In  this  State.  Since  1953,  when  these  quan- 
tities were  fixed  by  the  legislature,  modifi- 
cations In  operations  of  illicit  vendors  may 
warrant  reduction  of  the  amount  specified. 
The  commission  believes  that  the  State  has 
a  positive  obligation  to  see  that  treatment 
( both  institutional  and  followup  services 
after  release)  is  available  to  all  young  ad- 
dlcrts.  It  further  believes  that  research  and 
experimentation  in  methods  of  treatment 
should  be  Intensified  in  order  {o  find  the 
means  to  secure  a  higher  percentage  of 
pemwinent  cures 

The  commission  recommends  that  ( 1 ) 
compulsory  aftercare  clinicjs  t>e  established 
for  such  youthful  addicts  on  probation  or 
parole:  (2)  the  State  establish  a  single 
overall  agency  to  cxiUect  Information  and 
maintain  liaison  with  all  groups  working  in 
the  field  of  narcotics:  (3)  the  State  urge  the 
Federal  Government  to  expand  facilities  to 
provide  more  hospital  space  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts,  and  that  provision 
be  made  tofpermit  commitments  from  State 
courts  to  the  extent  such  facilities  permit. 

A  statut-e  proposing  extension  of  immu- 
nity to  witnesses  in  narcotics  Inve.stlgations 
appears  In  the  "Legislative  revision"  section 
and  appendix  E.  post. 

24,  The  conunlssion  recognizes  that  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
to  Study  the  Publication  and  Dissemination 
of  Offensive  and  Obscene  Material  -s  consid- 
ering the  problem  of  possible  regulatory  leg- 
islation for  public  media  of  commxmlcatlon. 
On  the  basis  of  its  own  investlgat:on.  how- 
ever, this  comniission  urges  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  material  reaching  the  general 
public  and  particularly  youth  that  they  ac- 
cept full  responsibility  for  their  part  In  cre- 
ating a  social  climate  built  upc^n  sound 
values  of  morality  and  citizenship. 

Public  media  of  conamunicatlon,  like  press, 
television,  radio,  and  movies,  todey  play  a 
major  role  In  contributing  to  the  moral  cli- 
mate, which  In  turn  Influences  the  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  young  people  This  places 
on  those  who  determine  the  policies  and 
content  of  publications  and  programs  that 
appeal  to  young  people  a  special  re.jponslbil- 
Ity  to  emphasize  those  positive  values  of 
morality,  gcxxl  citizenship,  and  constructive 
achievement  that  will  encourage  h(?althy  so- 
cial attitudes. 

The  conunlssion  also  urges  that  the  names 
and  identities  of  young  persons  Involved  in 
delinquent  behavior  not  be  publicized  in 
order  to  give  them  every  chance  for  rehabili- 
tation. 

D.  Improved  measures  to  deal  with 
delinquency    among    youth 

Society  has  a  dual  responsibility  regarding 
youthful  delinquency  when,  despite  all  pre- 
ventive efforts.  It  actually  occurs.  Individ- 
ual freedom  depends  upon  the  maintenance 
of  public  order,  and  illegal  actions  must  be 
curbed,  whatever  the  age  of  their  perpetra- 
tor. However,  when  the  lawbreakei  Is  young 
and  Immature,  society  will  In  the  long  run 


benefit  by  an  approach  to  his  delinquency 
that  combines  ( 1 )  determination  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  his  behavior  under 
the  law.  (2)  measures  designed  to  meet  the 
Individual  conditions  that  caused  such  be- 
havior, and  (3)  protection  for  society  as  a 
whole.  In  this  sense  both  the  legal  meas- 
ures to  fix  responsibility  and  the  remedial 
measures  to  help  the  young  delinquent  are 
themselves  directed  to  the  prevention  of  fu- 
ture delinquency  and  crime.  The  Conunls- 
sion feels  that  both  should  be  strengthened 
and  makes  the  following  recommendations  to 
this  end. 

25  The  commission,  recognizing  the  Im- 
portance of  strengthening  parental  respgn- 
sibllity  for  young  delinquents,  recommends 
legislation  authorizing  written  specified  di- 
rections to  parents  of  delinquent  children 
upon   adjudication   Involving  probation. 

The  significance  of  parental  c^onduct  In 
influencing  moral  attitudes  and  behavior  on 
the  part  of  their  children  can  hardly  be  over- 
emphasized. At  the  same  time,  the  role  of 
the  criminal  law  in  compelling  correct  par- 
ental behavior  Is  considerably  circumscribed. 
Criminal  codes,  with  all  their  centuries  of 
experience,  cannot  build  character  or  de- 
velop desirable  habits,  attitudes.  Interests, 
and  ideals.  In  this  respect,  the  criminal 
law  must  always  offer  feeble  competition 
to  familiar  ethical  effects  of  church  or 
synagogue,  home,  school,  and  community. 

Nevertheless,  In  appropriate  cases  of  ex- 
treme and  repeated  parental  neglect  there 
must  be  Intervention  of  the  criminal  law. 
Present  statutes  are  unsuitable  because  of 
their  vagueness,  spasmodic  invocation,  and 
the  occasional  harshness  of  their  penalties. 
To  make  their  warning  fair  and  their  ap- 
plication consistently  humane  and  prac- 
tical, the  commission  projxwes  legislation 
providing  for  written  specified  directions 
concerning  conduct  that  must  be  engaged 
in  or  refrained  from  by  parents  of  delinquent 
or  neglected  children.  Contumacious  dis- 
obedience of  such  directions  would  subject 
a  recalcitrant  parent  to  milder  but  more  cer- 
tain punishment  than  Is  presently  provided. 
A  fuller  discussion  of  the  problem  and  the 
proposed  solutions  appear  in  the  legislative 
revision  section  and  appendix  C,  post. 

26.  The  auxiliary  services  of  specialists 
such  as  social  workers,  probation  officers, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists.  and  others 
should  be  available  on  an  adequate  basis  in 
all  courts  dealing  with  Juvenile  and  adoles- 
cent offenders  in  order  to  assist  the  judge  in 
determining  the  facts  of  the  child's  back- 
ground and  deciding  on  the  best  treatment 
for  each  individual  case. 

Success  in  reversing  th(e  processes  that  lead 
a  child  or  young  person  to  delinquent  be- 
havior depends  in  the  first  instance  on  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  those  fac- 
tors in  his  background  and  his  personality 
that  have  led  to  such  behavior.  The  Judge 
dealing  with  such  children  can  make  con- 
structive decisions  regarding  the  most  ap- 
propriate handling  of  their  cases  only  when 
he  has  available  all  necessary  auxiliary  serv- 
icies  to  provide  such  facts.  Social  workers 
and  probation  officers  can  provide  informa- 
tion on  scx:ial  and  family  background:  psy- 
chological and  psychiatric  examination  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  facts  on  pos- 
sible personality  disturbance  or  menta]  re- 
tardation These  services  are  now  unavail- 
able in  many  courts  and  wholly  Inadequate 
in  others.  The  commission  urges  their  ex- 
tension and  also  urges  children's  court  judges 
to  make  preliminary  investigations  in  all 
cases  except  those  where  there  is  a  substan- 
tial question  that  the  delinquency  charged 
has  actually  been  committed  by  the  youth 
involved  before  the  court.  Such  a  program 
has  been  tried  and  found  successful  in  some 
areas  of  this  State. 

The  commission  urges  the  legislature  to 
give   careful  consideration  to  the   need   for 
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adequate   legal   counsel   for    Indigent   youth 
charged  with  criminal  offenses. 

27.  The  commission  proposes  legislation 
extending  the  bene&ts  of  rehabilitative 
treatment  under  the  youthful  offender  law 
to  Include  19-  and  20-year-old  youths  and 
at  the  same  time  protecting  society  by  pro- 
viding certain  safeguards  against  repeating 
offenders. 

Since  1943.  this  State  has.  under  carefully 
circumscribed  conditions,  extended  some  of 
the  benefits  of  the  rehabilitative  treatment 
available  in  the  children's  courts  for  Juve- 
niles to  adolescent  offenders,  16  through  18. 
There  Is  nothing  automatic  about  the  youth- 
ful offender  law.  It  may  be  Invot^^ed  only  in 
the  discretion  of  the  criminal  court.  How- 
ever disposed  such  Judge  may  be,  the  youth- 
ful offender  law  cannot  extend  to  youths 
who  commit  crimes  punishable  by  death  or 
life  imprisonment,  or  who  have  been  pre- 
viously convicted  of  a  felony.  Moreover,  the 
same  type  of  treatment  from  the  viewpoint 
of  social  protection,  probationary  and  insti- 
tutional, is  provided  after  adjudication  as 
youthful  offender  as  that  for  conviction  of 
crime.  Indeed,  it  Is  possible  in  many  in- 
stances to  have  treatment  more  extended 
In  durutlon  upon  adjudication  as  youthful 
offender  than  if  the  young  offender  were  con- 
victed for  the  same   behavior. 

The  principal  difference  In  treatment  be- 
tween the  adjudication  as  youthful  offender 
and  criminal  conviction  Is  that  rehabilitation 
of  the  actual  offender  Is  the  primary  goal. 
A  more  flexible  Institutional  program  Is  made 
available  In  that  commitment  to  religious 
and  charitable  institutions  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmentally  operated  ones,  Is  now  possible. 

Tlie  most  significant  aim  of  youthful-of- 
fender treatment — apart  from  Its  rehabilita- 
tive purpose — Is  to  prevent  young  persons 
who  come  Into  conflict  with  the  law  from 
forever  after  becoming  avowed  enemies  of 
society.  An  adjudication  under  this  law  in- 
volves no  disqualifying  brand  of  criminal 
conviction. 

The  success  of  the  application  of  this  pro- 
cedure In  the  cases  where  ft  has  been  In- 
voked Justify  Its  extension  to  19  and  20  year 
olds  under  the  same  circumscribed  condi- 
tions. However,  the  commission,  mindful 
of  the  needs  of  social  protection  and  the 
fact  that  many  serious  felonies  are  commit- 
ted by  youths,  insists  that  youthful-offender 
treatment  no  longer  be  extended  to  youths 
who  have  once  availed  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits in  cases  involving  felonies.  To  permit 
successive  adjudications  la  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  youthful  offender  law. 
Accordingly,  the  commission  proposes  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  objective.  The 
proposed  amendment  and  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied 
appear  in  the  legislative  revision  section  and 
appendix  B.  post. 

28.  The  commission  proposes  legislation 
providing  for  mandatory  prepleading  In- 
vestigation of  all  those  eligible  under  statute 
for  youthful-offender  treatment. 

A  youth  steals  from  a  desk  drawer.  For 
such  crime  of  larceny,  an  investigation  of 
the  youth's  background  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  should  receive  youthful- 
offender  treatment  would  ordinarily  be  or- 
dered in  many  counties.  But  the  same 
youth  may  come  into  possession  of  the  Iden- 
tical loot  by  a  holdup.  For  such  crime  of 
robbery,  the  youth  may  often  be  summarily 
denied  youthful -offender  treatment  without 
any  investigation  of  his  background  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  treatment 
would  be  appropriate  In  his  case.  Granting 
or  withholding  youthful-offender  treatment 
solely  because  of  the  trivial  or  serious  nature 
of  the  crime,  without  regard  to  the  poten- 
tialities for  reform  In  the  character  of  the 
offender.  Is  often  unwise.-  Some  investiga- 
tion of  his  background  must  be  made  even 


If  he  is  not  treated  as  a  youthful  offender. 
If  the  proceeding  is  to  be  a  criminal  one. 
that  Investigation  will  be  ordered  after  trial 
and  conviction,  and  before  sentence.  The 
commission  proposes  legislation  making 
mandatory  this  investigation  before  the  de- 
termination is  made  whether  the  youth  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  or  as  a  youthful  of- 
fender. No  additional  burden  is  Imposed 
on  the  investigatorial  facilities  of  existing 
probation  services.  Under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, the  investigation  takes  place  before 
rather  than  after  disposition  of  the  ques- 
tion of  eligibility  for  youthful-offender 
treatment.  At  least  one  county  has  adopted 
this  plan  of  prepleading  Investigation  In 
all  cases  as  a  matter  of  court  practice.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  extend  the  prac- 
tice to  all  counties.  A  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  together  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  existing  law  appears 
in  the  legislative  revision  section  and  ap- 
pendix B,  post. 

29.  The  commission  proposes  legislation 
extending  the  youthful  offender  law  to 
youths  charged  with  offenses  and  certain 
criminal  behavior  below  the  grade  of  mis- 
demeanor, not  Including  trafBc  violations. 

A  youth  engaging  in  discwderly  conduct 
under  one  section  of  the  penal  law  Is  eligi- 
ble for  treatment  as  a  youthful  offender; 
the  same  youth  charged  with  Identical  be- 
havior under  a  different  section  must  bear 
the  stigma  of  criminal  conviction.  This  Is 
so  because  youthful-offender  treatment, 
through  inadvertence  or  otherwise.  Is  not 
available  for  criminal  behavior  not  serious 
enough  to  anaount  to  misdemeanor  or  felony. 
The  commission  proposes  legislation  elimi- 
nating ineligibility  for  youthful-offender 
treatment  as  a  matter  of  law  because  the 
youth  has  committed  an  act  not  amounting 
to  a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony.  A  full  dis- 
cussion and  proposed  amendment  accom- 
plishing this  objective  are  set  forth  In  the 
legislative  revision  section  and  appendix  B, 
post. 

30.  The  commission  proposes  legislation 
redefining  arrest  so  as  to  exclude  youths 
taken  into  custody  and  subsequently  ad- 
Judged  youthful  offenders  or  wayward  mi- 
nors, and  also  children  subsequently  found 
to  be  Juvenile  delinquents  or  neglected. 

Removal  of  the  stigma  of  a  criminal  con- 
viction is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
youthful  offender  law  undertakes  to  reha- 
bilitate youths  In  conflict  with  the  law.  Un- 
der the  present  law.  an  adjudicated  youth- 
ful offender  seeking  employment  or  enJlstlng 
In  the  armed  services  may  truthfully  state 
that  he  has  never  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
But  if  asked  if  he  has  ever  been  arrested, 
his  truthful  answer  may  frequently  serve 
to  disqualify  him.  The  commission  pro- 
poses legislation  to  meet  this  situation,  as 
well  as  that  presented  by  the  cases  of  way- 
ward minors  and  youths  under  16  taken  into 
custody  as  Juvenile  delinquents  or  neglected 
children.  The  proposed  amendment  and 
more  detailed  discussion  appear  in  the  leg- 
islative   revision   section,   appendix   B,   post. 

31.  The  commission  proposes  legislation 
abolishing  Ineligibility  for  civil  service  em- 
ployment or  license  under  the  State  or  Its 
political  subdivisions  solely  by  reason  of  an 
arrest  not  resulting  In  conviction  of  crime, 
or  resulting  in  adjudication  as  youthful  of- 
fender, wayward  minor.  Juvenile  delinquent 
or  neglected  child. 

In  line  with  the  rehabilitative  purpose  of 
treatment  of  juvenile  and  adolescent  of- 
fenders, the  commission  proposes  legislation 
to  remove  the  disqualifying  stigma  of  arrest 
In  the  cases  of  those  applying  for  civil  serv- 
ice employment  under  the  State  or  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  as  well  as  those  seeking 
licenses,  permits  and  privileges  under  simi- 
lar authority.  Such  legislation  does  not  em- 
brace youths  convicted  of  crimes.  A  new 
statute,  together  with  appropriate  comment, 


is  set  forth  in  the  legislative  revision  section 
and  appendix  B.  post. 

32.  There  Is  need  to  Improve  and  expand 
probation  service  In  all  courts  dealing  with 
Juvenile  and  adolescent  offenders  through- 
out the  State  with  a  view  to  moving  toward 
a  unified  system  In  the  larger  centers  of 
population  and  a  broader  coverage  of  pro- 
bation service  In  the  rural  counties. 

Many  courts  dealing  with  children  and 
adolescents  In  the  rural  counties  are  not 
at  present  staffed  with  probation  olTlcers. 
while  the  complex  pattern  of  separate  oro- 
batlon  services  In  the  larger  metropoutan 
areas  does  not  always  Insure  the  best  use 
of  available  staff.  The  commission  urges 
counties  to  take  full  advantage  of  present 
State  aid  to  asstire  pn  )atlon  service  In  all 
courts  dealing  with  children  and  young 
people  and  suggests  that  the  metropolitan 
counties  study  the  practicability  of  moving 
toward  a  unified  system  with  due  recogni- 
tion of  the  special  needs  of  children's  courts. 

33.  Special  temporary  detention  provisions 
for  children  and  young  people  who  are  being 
held  pending  court  action  or  other  dlsjxwl- 
tlon  should  be  provided  throughout  the 
State. 

Special  provisions  should  be  available  in 
adequate  quantity  throughout  the  State  for 
children  who  must  have  shelter  care  while 
awaiting  court  action  Temporary  detention 
care  must  be,  such  as  to  protect  the  Interests 
both  of  society  and  the  child,  giving  full  rec- 
ognition to  the  morals,  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  the  latter.  To  place  such  children 
in  Jails  or  even  In  Inadequately  supervised 
shelters  during  such  a  period  may  very  well 
Intensify  the  very  tendencies  to  delinquency 
that  it  is  desired  to  correct.  Properly  su- 
pervised facilities  for  temporary  detention, 
may  not  only  assist  the  child  but  also  pro- 
vide diagnostic  service,  which  can  prove  In- 
valuable to  the  Judge  In  making  a  longer 
term  disposition  of  the  case. 

34.  It  is  urged  that  new  and  experimental 
methods  of  handling  those  delinquents  and 
adolescent  offenders  who  must  be  removed 
from  their  own  homes  be  explored  both 
within  the  training  schools  and  other  Insti- 
tutions to  which  such  children  are  now  com- 
mitted and  through  such  plans  as  work 
camps,  boarding  homes,  group  residences, 
and  sjjeclallzed  foster  home  placement. 

No  aspect  of  the  problem  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youthful  crime  is  more  puz- 
zling than  that  of  what  to  do  with  the  child 
or  young  person  adjudicated  a  delinquent  or 
youthful  offender  who  must  be  removed 
from  his  own  home  because  his  antisocial 
actions  are  so  serious  as  to  constitute  a  men- 
ace to  society,  or  because  his  home  environ- 
ment is  hopelessly  inadequate  to  cope  with 
his  delinquency,  or  because  his  behavior  and 
attitudes  require  It.  The  fact  that  some 
past  studies  have  shown  discouraging  re- 
sulU  with  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
young  delinquents  points  to  the  need  for 
more  Intensive  study  of  the  problem  and 
more  experimentation  In  terms  of  method. 
The  commission,  therefore,  urges  the  follow- 
ing: ( 1)  Research  experimentation,  and  dem- 
onstration through  pilot  projects;  (2)  di- 
versification in  methods  of  treatment;  (3) 
more  adequate  provisions  for  young  delin- 
quents with  special  problems.  Including  those 
with  serious  personality  disturbances;  (4) 
followup  care  for  and  study  of  those  young 
people  who  have  been  released  from  insti- 
tutions; and  (5)  the  fullest  exploration  of 
methods  to  provide  supervised  care  for  non- 
confirmed  delinquents  through  arrangements 
such  as  speciallted  foster  home  placement, 
work  camps,  and  group  residences,  which  do 
not  involve  Institutional  isolation  but  permit 
a  guided  participation  In  community  life. 
The  commission  also  wishes  to  emphasize  its 
belief  that  moral  and  religious  values  should 
be  stressed  in  all  rehabilitative  treatment  of 
young  delinquents. 


h. 


Exhibit  2 
>n  page  5,  line  5.  strike  out  "title  I  and 
title  II"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title  I, 
title  II,  and  title  V". 

On  page  5.  line  25  and  page  6.  line  1.  strike 
out  "title  I  and  title  II"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof    "title   I,    title   II,   and   title   V". 

On  page  7,  following  line  16,  Insert  the 
following : 

TITLE     V GRANTS     rOR     STRENGTHENING     AND 

IMPROVING     STATE     AND     LOCAL     PROGRAMS 

Authorization    of    appropriations 

Sec  501  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  to  strengthen  and  improve  State  and 
local  programs  for  the  control  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  and  f^r 
each  of  the  following  three  fiscal  years  suqh 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  annually,  is 
the  Congress  may  determine. 

Grants  to  States 
Sec.  502.  The  sums  appropriated  under 
section  501  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  making  grnnts  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  strengthen  and  improve,  under  ap- 
proved State  plans,  programs  for  the  control 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  through — 

(a)  determination  of  the  needs  In  the 
State  for  strengthening  and  improving  State 
and  local  programs  for  the  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  development  of 
plans  to  meet  these  needs; 

(b)  coordination,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  control  programs  and 
of  plans  for  strengthening  and  Improving  the 
same; 

(c)  training  of  personnel,  employed  or 
preparing  for  employment  In  Juvenile  delin- 
quency control  programs,  in  the  furnishing 
of  Improved  services  to  delinquent  youth. 
Including  training  In  educational  institu- 
tions or  in-servlce  training,  or  both; 

(d)  demonstrations  of  Improved  services 
for  the  location,  treatment,  and  aftercare  of 
delinquent  youth;  and 

(e)  research  and  Investigations  for  assess- 
ing the  causes  and  extent  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
control  programs,  and  for  developing  Im- 
proved methods  for  the  control  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

State  plans 
Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  section  502  If  he  finds  that  such  State 
plan — 

(a)  provides  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan  by  a  single  State  agency  directly  or. 
under  the  supervision  of  such  agency, 
through  arrangements  with  other  State  or 
local  agencies; 

(b)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  advisory  council  to  consult  with  the 
State  agency  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  such  council  to  consist  of  (1) 
representatives  of  State  agencies  concerned 
with  the  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
including  to  the  extent  feasible  the  Stat* 
welfare,  education,  health,  and  labor  de- 
partmenU,  State  mental  health  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  authorities,  the  State 
employment  service,  and  State  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  services  to,  or  care  of.  delin- 
quent youth,  and  persons  representative  of 
Juvenile  courts,  and  probation  and  police 
services,  and  (2)  persons  representative  of 
voluntary  organizations  responsible  for  serv- 
ices to  delinquent  youth,  and  of  professional 
and  civic  groups  Qoncerned  with  problems  of 
children  and  youth,  especially  the  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(c)  provides  measures  designed  to  achieve 
effective  coordination,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
between  the  programs  of  tha  various  State 


and  local  agencies  concerned  with  the  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  between 
such  programs  and  the  activities  of  volun- 
tary organizations  providing  services  for,  or 
concerned  with,  the  control  of  Juvenile 
delinquency: 

(d)  provides  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State; 

(e)  provides  for  carrying  out  the  first  four 
of  the  five  purposes  set  forth  In  section  502 
or  for  carrying  out  all  such  purposes: 

(f)  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  (A) 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  oflBce. 
and  compensation  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methods 
and  (B)  approval  of  a  State  plan  shall  not 
be  withheld  by  reason  of  a  State  law  which 
prevents  a  State  or  local  agency  from  pro- 
viding such  methods,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  law  was  enacted  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  the  plan  provides 
methods  assuring  that  only  qualified  per- 
sonnel will  be  employed)  as  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
plan;  and 

(g)  provides  that  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan  shall  make  such  reports,  In  such 
form,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  rea- 
sonably require,  and  comply  with  such 
provisions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  refxjrts. 

Allotments  and  payments  to  States 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  available  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  under 
section  502,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  allotment  of  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  child  popu- 
lation of  such  State  bears  to  the  child  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States.  The  allotment  to 
any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $30,000  shall 
be  Increased  to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the 
Increases  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotments  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allot- 
ment of  any  such  remaining  States  from  be- 
ing thereby  reduced  to  less  than  130,000. 

(b)  Prom  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  such  Stat«  an  amount  equal  to 
its  Federal  share  (as  defined  In  section  507 
(b)  )  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  502  in  accordance 
with  its  State  plan  approved  under  section 
503:  ProiHded.  That  from  each  State's  allot- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  June  30,  1963,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  100 
per  centum  of  so  much  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes  as  does  not  exceed 
$30,000  for  the  two  years  combined,  and  an 
amount  equal  to  its  Federal  share  (as  so 
defined)  of  such  cost  In  excess  of  $30,000 
for  the  two  years  combined. 

Method  of  computing  and  making  payments 
Sec.   505.  The  method  of   computing  and 
paying    amounts    pursuant    to    section    504 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary,  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him.  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provisions  of  such  section  for  such  period, 
such  estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records 
of  the  State  and  Information  furnished  by 
it,  and  such  other  Investigation,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 


amounts  so  estimated  by  him  for  any  pe- 
riod, reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted 
under  this  paragraph)  by  which  he  finds 
that  his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid 
the  State  for  any  prior  period  under  such 
section  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State 
for  such  prior  period  under  such  section. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  in  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Withholding  of  payments  and  judicial 
review 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  503  finds  ( 1 ) 
that  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  a  provision 
required  by  section  503  to  be  included  in 
the  plan,  or  (2)  that  In  the  administration 
of  the  plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  such  a  provision,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  under  section  504  (or  in  liu  lis- 
cretlon  that  further  pajinents  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  for  portions  of  the  State 
plan  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  such 
failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
State  under  section  504  (or  shall  limit  pay- 
ments to  portions  of  the  State  plan  in  which 
there  Is  no  such  failure) 

(b)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) ,  such 
State  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
Is  located.  The  summons  and  notice  of  ap- 
peal may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Secretary,  unless  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive; but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  he  conclusive  unless  substantially 
contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  The 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside.  In 
whole  or  in  part  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  uf>on  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

Definitions 

Sbc.  607.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Title — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  includes  Hawaii,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam; 

(b)  (1)  The  "Federal  share"  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum,  less  that  percent- 
age which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
continental  United  States,  except  tliat  (A) 
the  Federal  share  shall  in  no  case  be  more 
than  66^3  per  centum  or  less  than  33  4  P^*" 
centum,  and  (B)  the  Federal  share  for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
shall  be  66^3  per  centum; 

(2)  The  "Federal  shares"  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  again  be- 
tween July  1  and  September  30  of  -he  year 
1963.  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  first  cuch  promul- 
gation shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the 
three   fiscal    years   in    the   period    beginning 
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July  1,  1961.  and  ending  J\ine  30.  1964,  and 
tlie  second  ahaU  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1964.  and  ending  June  30.  1966;  and 

'  (c)  The  term  "child  population"  means 
the  population  under  the  age  of  twenty -one 
years,  and  the  "population"  and  "child  pop- 
ulation" of  the  several  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basts  of  the  latest  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

On  page  7,  line  17,  strike  out  "Title  V" 
and  Insert  "Title  VI". 

On  page  7,  line  18,  strike  out  "501"  and 
Insert  "601". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conunittee  amendments  will  now  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  8,  after  the  word  "delinquency", 
strike  out  "is  increasing  in  both  urban 
and  rural  communities"  and  insert  "pre- 
sents increasingly  serious  community 
problems':  on  page  2,  line  13.  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "four"  and  in- 
sert "three";  and  on  page  3.  line  18.  after 
the  word  "the",  strike  out  "four"  and  in- 
sert "three";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ju^^enlle  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1961". 

FINDINGS     AND     POLICIES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  flnrts  and 
declares  that  Juvenilo  delinquency  almln- 
ishes  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  people 
of  bur  Nation:  that  such  delinquency  pre- 
sents Increasingly  serious  community  prob- 
lems; and  that  Its  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  require  intensive  efforts  on  the 
part  of  private  and  governmental  Interests. 

(b)  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  to  assist  In  the  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

TITLE    I — DEMONSTR.\TION    AND    STCDY    PROJECTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  For  the  purpfjse  of  demon- 
strating and  developing  Improved  methods. 
Including  methods  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel, for  the  preven'.ion.  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency,  there  is 
hereby  authort«ed  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000.  as  the 
Congress  may  determine. 

(b)  The  sums  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  projects  for  demonstra- 
tions and  studies  which.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  hold  promise  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  discovery, 
the  development,  or  the  evaluation  of 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness,  of  tech- 
niques and  practices,  including  techniques 
and  practices  for  the  training  of  personnel, 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  grants  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties and  to  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  Including  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  or  research:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall  require  each  grant  re- 
cipient to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  He  may  enter  into  contracts 
for  such  projects  with  public  or  private 
organizations  or  agencies  or  with  any  in- 
dividuals. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 


as    the    Secretary    finds    necessary    to    carry 
out   the   pxirposes  of   this  title. 

TFTLE    n — TRAimNG    OF    FERSONVIL 

Sec.  201.  (a)   For  the  purpose  of  training 
personnel,   employed   or    preparing   for   em- 
ployment  In    programs   for   the   prevention, 
control,    and    treatment    of    Juvenile    delin- 
quency,   there    is    hereby   authorized    to    be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing   fiscal    years   such    sum.    not    to    exceed 
$2,500,000,   as   the  Congress   may   determine, 
(b)   Sums    appropriated    under    this    title 
shall  be  available  foi*  grants  or  contracts  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  training  of  such 
personnel,   which    In    the   Judgment    of    the 
Secretary   hold    promise    of    making   a   sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Such  programs  may  include  the  development 
of    covirses,    feUowships.    and    tralneeshlps, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances.  Includ- 
ing  travel   and   subsistence  expenses  as   the 
SecreUry    may    determine    to    be   necessary. 
The    Secretary    may    make    such    grants    to 
States  and  municipalities  and  to  other  pub- 
Uc  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  Including 
Institutions    of    higher    learning;     Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  require  each  grant 
recipient  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  to   the  extent   the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.     He   may   enter   Into  contracts 
for   such    programs    with    public   or    private 
organizations  or  agencies  or  with  Individuals, 
(c)   Payments    under    this    title    may    be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary   finds   necessary   to  carry   out   the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

Tm,«        m— TKHNICAL        ASSISTANCE        SEKVICE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
studies.  Investigations,  and  reports  with 
respect  to  matters  relating  to  the  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Including  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  Act,  cooperate 
with  and  render  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  municipalities  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  in  such  matters,  and 
provide  short-terms  training  and  Instruc- 
tion In  technical  matters  relating  to  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  connection 
with  all  grants  and  contracts  provided  for  In 
title  I  and  title  II,  collect,  evaluate,  publish, 
and  disseminate  Information  and  materials 
for  agencies  and  personnel  engaged  In  pro- 
grams concerning  Juvenile  delinquency 

TITLE  IV — N.'VTIONAl.   ADVISORY   COtJNCIL  ON 
JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Council").  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  twelve  members 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  by  the  Secretary.  The  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  persons  (In- 
cluding persons  from  public  and  voluntary 
organizations)  who  are  recognized  author- 
ities in  professional  or  technical  fields  re- 
lated to  Juvenile  delinquency  or  persons  rep- 
resentiitlve  of  the  general  public  who  are 
leaders  In  programs  concerned  with  Juvenile 
delinquency.  The  Council  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Before  any  grant  or  contract  is  made 
under  title  I  and  Utle  II,  the  Council  shall 
review  the  project  or  program  Involved  and 
shall  submit  Its  recommendation  thereon  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Council  may  also  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  projects  or  programs 
initiated  by  it.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to    utUlze   the   services    of   any    taember    or 


members  of  the  CouncU  in  connection  with 
matters  relating  to  this  Act  for  such  periods, 
in  addition  to  conference  periods,  as  he  may 
determine. 

(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council. 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compenaa- 
tlon'at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-a)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  the  Secretary  may  accept  the 
services  of  appointed  members  under  this 
secUon  without  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion therefor  (and  with  or  without  payment 
of  travel  expenses  or  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence) . 

(d)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Council  Is 
hereby  exempted  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
pointment, from  the  operation  of  sections 
281.  283.  384.  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  UJ3C.  99).  except  as 
otherwise  specified  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  not  extend — 

(A)  to  the  receipt  of  payment  of  salary 
In  connection  with  the  appointee's  Govern- 
ment service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment:  or 

(B)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  In  the  prosecution. 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  Involving  any  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

irrUt   V CENIXAL   PROVISIONS 

8k.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  regulations  governing  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  hU 
annual  report  a  full  report  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
included  for  each  fiscal  year  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  administer  this  Act. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  if  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  speak  in  regard  to  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  bill. 

This  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  substantial- 
ly a  reproduction  of  the  bill  we  passed  a 
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year  ago.  That  bill  evidently  failed^'^in 
the  House  or  somewhere  in  the  general 
procedure. 

Last  year,  I  opposed  that  bill;  and  my 
views  on  this  subject  have  not  changed. 
The  bill  now  before  us  contemplates 
the  expenditure  of  $2,500,000  a  year,  over 
a  period  of  4  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  methods  and  ways  to  deal  with 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

My  grounds  for  opposition  to  the  bill 
can  be  stated  very  simply:  In  our  coiin- 
try  we  have  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis, 
at  practically  every  point  in  the  Nation, 
and  in  huge  numbers  in  our  cities.  We 
have  schools  almost  everywhere  and 
schoolteachers  in  great  numbers.  We 
have  social  workers  who  are  operating  in 
practically  ever  State.  We  have  our  po- 
lice, our  prosecutors,  our  judges,  our  pro- 
bation officers,  and  the  custodians  of 
penal  institutions.  Finally,  and  of  the 
greatest  significance,  are  some  60,000 
homes  in  which  the  parents  are  in  com- 
mand of  their  children. 

The  pending  bill  contemplates  declar- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Federal  Congress  will,  by  means 
of  the  expenditure  of  $10  million,  evolve 
methods  with  which  to  control  juvenile 
delinquency. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  about  the 
huge  army  of  those  who  now  have  the 
resp>onsibility — the  parents,  the  teachers, 
and  the  religious  leaders,  apart  from 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  our  criminal 
institutions. 

My  view  is  that  the  spending  of  the 
$10  million  will  merely  create  new  agen- 
cies to  give  employment  to  r>eople,  in 
order  to  have  them  perform  functions 
which  now  can  be  i:>erformed  in  our  uni- 
versities, schools,  churches,  and  homes. 
Prop)er  action  in  this  field  will  require 
more  than  an  act  of  Congress;  it  will  re- 
quire. I  believe,  proper  exemplification, 
first  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  in 
showing  high  devotion  to  morality. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  knows  that  there  are  very  few 
Senators  who  resi>ect  him  more  than  I 
do.  in  terms  of  his  views. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  in  all  humility — and  I  would 
not  speak  on  this  subject  unless  I  had 
had  some  particular,  specialized  experi- 
ence, which  I  had  in  New  York  when  I 
was  in  law-enforcement  work  there,  and 
actually  dealt  with  this  problem — that  I 
am  not  trying  to  influence  his  views. 
Undoubtedly  the  bill  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

But  because  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
so  sincere  in  his  beliefs.  I  wish  to  say 
that  what  he  has  stated  is  100  percent 
correct.  Certainly  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance are  morahty  and  the  parents,  the 
priests,  the  rabbis,  the  ministers,  and  the 
whole  moral  climate  of  the  country. 
Furthermore,  I  may  add.  business  lead- 
ers, too,  must  be  moral. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  So  must  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  preceptors  and  leaders  in  the 
commiinities. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  that — and  we 
need  all  that,  and  we  must  fight  to  have 
it — other  things,  of  a  specialized  sort. 
are  needed  in  order  really  to  get  down 
to  the  hardpan.  For  instance  in  order 
to  deal  properly  with  a  houseful  of  in- 
corrigible youths,  specialized  services  and 
functions  are  needed.  Such  situations 
exist  in  New  York  and  in  other  places. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  cannot  deal 
with  those  problenis;  neither  can  the  Boy 
Scout  leaders  or  the  many  other  out- 
standing persons  who  unselfishly  spend 
their  time  in  working  in  these  fields. 

Some  of  this  work  is  extremely  danger- 
ous. Some  of  the  workers  who  go  into 
garig  hangouts  in  New  York  have  suffered 
great  personal  harm,  and  run  into  per- 
sonal danger. 

Furthermore,  psychiatrists  must  play 
their  part  in  these  situations,  for  some 
of  these  children  are  mentally  sick. 

If  we  are  to  deal  properly  with  this 
matter,  in  a  preventive  way,  certainly 
we  shall  need  more  and  more  and  more 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
sf)oken  of. 

But  the  pending  bill  tries  to  fill  what 
really  is  a  very  great  need  in  terms  of 
such  establishments,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  understaffed,  and  often  do  not 
use  the  correct  techniques.  Often  they 
do  not  have  adequate  resources  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  situations  which  imme- 
diately confront  them,  and  with  which 
they  must  deal  adequately  until  such 
time  as  the  factors  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  spoken  can  take  hold. 

Certainly,  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Ohio;  and  I  am  not 
attempting  to  persuade  him  to  change 
his  views.  My  only  purpose  is  to  point 
out  what  motivates  persons  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  J 
and  myself,  who  understand  the  validity 
of  the  point  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
made,  and  yet  recognize  the  need  ac- 
tually to  do  something  on  the  working 
level  about  this  matter,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  I  re- 
spect the  views  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  However,  to  reply  specifically  to 
what  he  has  said,  let  me  say  that  I  con- 
cede the  existence  of  a  need  to  train 
people  to  help  from  a  sociological  stand- 
point to  cope  with  this  problem.  But 
I  submit  that  all  over  the  country  it  is 
being  dealt  with  by  universities,  high 
schools,  other  schools,  and  theological 
institutions;  for  instance,  in  Ohio  53 
colleges  and  universities  are  teaching 
sociology  and  criminology.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  intrusion  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  this  work  will  bring 
about  anything  new. 

It  will  bring,  as  it  has  been  said  here, 
a  harnessing  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Whether  the  placing  of  such 
a  program  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  spending  of  $10 
million  in  4  years,  will  do  any  good.  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  respectfully  submit  that 
we  could  do  much  greater  good  if  on  the 
floor  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  we  be- 


gan smashing  tlioee  institutions  and  ac- 
tivities which  are  setting  bad  examples 
for  the  children  of  our  country.  The 
newspapers  carry  accounts  of  the  con- 
duct of  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and 
public  officials.  Are  we  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  youth  to  be  unmindful  of  what 
is  decent  and  right?  In  countless  cities 
in  the  United  States,  tl:kere  are  brothels 
and  gambling  institutions,  and  there  are 
slot  macliines  on  the  ver\-  outskirts  of 
Washington,  robbing  people  day  after 
day.  Yet  we  tolerate  those  conditions, 
and  say  nothing  about  it. 

A  juvenile  can  go  a  short  distance  from 
Washington  and  put  his  quarters  in  slot 
machines,  never  having  a  chance  to  get 
back  his  money.  What  can  that  youth 
say  about  morality?  What  can  he  say 
about  tlie  example  that  adults  are  setting 
for  his  proper  guidance  in  life?  We 
should  be  talking  about  elimination  of 
tliose  institutions  that  are  deba.-^ing  mo- 
rality. We  should  be  talking  about  the 
publishers  of  unmoral  books,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors of  bad  moving  pictures,  and  the 
distributors  of  pornographic  Uterature. 
How  can  we  expect  a  child  who  receives 
indecent  literature  in  the  mail  to  react? 
But  not  one  word  of  that.  We  are 
merely  told  we  should  provide  $10  million 
to  establish  agencies  to  train  people  to 
fight  juvenile  delinquency. 

Every  day  parents  write  to  me,  "Help 
us  keep  our  children  from  being  contajn- 
inated."  But  we  do  nothing  about  it. 
Homes  are  bombed  and  business  houses 
are  bombed,  without  anybody  challeng- 
ing the  morality  of  such  acts. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
I  humbly  submit  the  bill  will  result  in 
a  mere  proUferation  of  new  agencies 
throughout  the  land. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  pending  meas- 
ure. It  provides  $2 ''2  million  for  this 
year;  and  before  10  years  have  passed, 
it  will  have  grown  into  a  topsy-turvy, 
big  spending  program,  without  produc- 
ing any  good. 

I  think  the  ministers,  and  the  rabbis, 
and  the  priests,  and  the  college  presi- 
dents and  regenus.  wUl  subscribe  to  the 
views  I  haye  expressed. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  a  very 
sound  point.  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that 
many  of  us,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said,  find  ourselves  in  consider- 
able agreement  with  him  What  he  has 
said  about  the  spiritual  leaders,  school- 
teachers, and  the  role  of  various  institu- 
tions is  well  and  good.  My  own  view  is 
that  these  groups  need  help.  We  are  in 
an  epidemic  situation.  The  first  thing 
to  do.  therefore,  is  to  try  to  treat  the 
disease.  Then  we  shall  have  a  better 
chance  to  work  to  eradicate  the  root 
causes. 

With  respect  to  filthy  and  indecent 
Uterature.  and  all  the  other  unmoral  in- 
fluences of  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  convincingly  spoken.  I  can  say  the 
Subconunittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  chairman, 
has  made  concrete  proposals,  will  make 
others,  and  we  hope  to  make  legislative 
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progress  in  this  Congress  with  respect  to 
all  those  matters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  and  I  recognize  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  in  behalf  of  it.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  propo^l.  I  hope 
it  works  out  well.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLLl.  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl .  that  I  have  deep  respect 
for  their  judgment  and  for  their  sin- 
cerity. However.  I  cannot  concur  in 
their  views. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  bill  be- 
fore us  iS.  279 ».  which  will  establish 
federally  assisted  programs  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  deal  with  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  for  demonstration 
and  study  projects  which  will  lead  the 
way  to  real  progress  in  the  solving  of 
a  grave  national  problem. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank,  however, 
if  I  did  not  express  my  disappointment 
at  the  meager  extent  of  this  bill.  I  fear 
that  it  is  far  too  small  and  1  hope  we 
shall  do  better  later  this  year  when  the 
administration  and  the  committees  op- 
erating in  this  field  in  both  Houses  make 
the  same  concerted,  united  effort  that 
we  have  seen  demonstrated  in  other 
fields. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
problem  of  juvenile  crime  have  been 
working  for  a  long  time  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  that  would  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  national  menace 
posed  by  juvenile  delinquency. 

For  the  past  several  years,  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  have  been  intro- 
ducing proposals  essentially  the  same  as 
that  now  before  us.  This  subcommit- 
tee has  held  some  45  hearings  which 
have  pointed  up  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. 

Senator  Kefauver  and  our  late  col- 
league, Senator  Hennings.  were  the  trail- 
blazers  in  this  field.  It  was  they  who 
aroused  the  Nation  to  the  national  di- 
mensions of  this  problem.  It  was  they 
who  first  authored  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. It  was  they  who  made  the  fight 
for  it  year  in  and  year  out. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  several  years, 
those  of  us  who  support  legislation  of 
this  kind  would  have  been  very  pleased 
to  have  this  bill  favorably  acted  upon, 
today  by  the  Senate,  for  we  were  then 
operating  in  a  rather  hostile  atmosphere. 
The  public  was  not  as  concerned  with 
the  problem;  the  Congress  was  not  as 
informed;  and  the  administration  was 
not  as  sympathetic.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  best  we  could  hope  for  was 
a  token  bill,  a  skeleton  bill,  a  mere  be- 
ginning which  it  was  hoped  would  grow 
into  an  effective  program.  It  was  in 
these  terms  that  Senator  Hennings  re- 
ferred to  the  bill  now  before  us  when  he 
successfully  urged  its  passage  last  year. 


I  am  disappointed  with  the  pending 
bill  for  one  reason.  The  circumstances 
which  in  the  past  made  a  skeleton  bill 
necessary  have  all  changed,  yet  the 
skeleton  bill  is  still  before  us. 

Legislation  which  would  more  than 
double  the  scope  of  the  pending  bill  was 
introduced  several  weeks  ago  by  myself 
and  Senators  Kefauver,  Carroll,  and 
Hart.  Last  week  Senator  Humphrey 
and  Senator  Morse  introduced  legisla- 
tion even  more  extensive.  And  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  administration  is  on  the 
verge  of  recommending  legislation  far 
broader  in  scope  than  S.  279,  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

The  essential  difference  between  S.  279 
and  these  other  proposals  is  the  critical 
question  of  fuiids.    The  bill  before  us  at- 
tempts to  finance  a  national  program 
with   an   authorization   of  $5   million   a 
year,  one -thirteenth  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency   budget    of    the    city   of    New 
York.    Other  measures  which  have  been 
proposed  would   more  than  double  this 
authorization.    Even  these  measures  are 
inadequate  to  the  scope  of  the  problem 
but  they  represent  to  me  a  bedrock  min- 
imum if  this  program  is  to  have  a  fair 
chance    to    succeed.      These    additional 
funds  might  spell  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success.  The  States  may  well 
feel  that  the  cost  of  setting  up  an  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  designing 
programs  to  take  advantage  of  this  bill 
may  be  too  great  in  proportion  to  the 
amount    of    Federal   benefits    available. 
We  cannot  expect  the  States  and  locali- 
ties to  set  up  effective  administration,  to 
create  facilities,  to  retain  personnel  in 
cooperation  with  a  Federal  program,  if 
the  money  that  we  provide  to  them  is  a 
token  amount  only. 

Notwithstanding  this  objection,  I  shall 
of  course  support  the  measure  and  work 
to  extend  its  scope  in  the  futiire. 

My  interest  in  the  field  of  youth  prob- 
lems is  the  interest  of  a  lifetime.  For 
more  than  28  years.  I  have  been  dealing 
with  youth  problems  in  a  variety  of 
public  and  civic  capacities  and  I  am 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  this  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Those  of  us  who  were  working  in  this 
field  back  in  early  1934  and  1935  faced 
different  problems.  Our  task  was  to  fight 
a  lawlessness  which  had  its  essential  root 
in  poverty.  We  had  to  make  a  great 
struggle  to  provide  young  people  with 
bare  material  necessities,  to  put  clothes 
on  their  backs,  to  help  them  to  continue 
in  school,  to  get  them  part-time  jobs 
and  full-time  jobs  so  that  they  could 
help  their  families. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  has 
changed  since  then  but  unfortunately 
the  size  of  it  has  grown  and  continues 
to  grow  each  year.  We  have  no  argu- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI  and  others  who  insist  that  the 
family,  the  church,  the  school,  the  local 
community  must  play  their  proper  role 
if  we  are  to  solve  this  problem. 

We  say  the  same  thing  and  have  been 
saying  it  year  after  year.  But  saying 
it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  juvenile 
delinquency  continues  to  spread  through 
the  land  like  an  epidemic.     I  do  not 


know  of  any  spiritual  leader,  of  any  edu- 
cator, of  any  prosecutor,  of  any  judge, 
of  any  probation  officer,  or  of  any  other 
person  who  has  devoted  study  to  this 
field  who  does  not  feel  that  some  effort 
is  required  by  the  National  Government 
if  we  are  to  help  the  family,  the  church, 
the  school,  the  local  government  to  act 
more  effectively. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  only 
a  beginning  in  the  national  effort  that 
must  be  made  to  combat  juvenile  crime 
and  to  eliminate  conditions  which  spawn 
juvenile  delinquency.  But  it  is  a  begin- 
ning which  can  be  improved  upon.  I 
therefore  support  this  bill  and  will  work 
to  implement  it  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  note  the  pwesence  on  the  floor  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Kefauver,  and  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that 
he  Is  among  the  pioneers,  the  trail- 
blazers  in  this  field  who  has  worked  ef- 
fectively to  point  out  to  the  American 
people  the  size  and  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  ways  to  deal  with  It.  The 
bill  before  us  Is  only  one  of  the  many 
benefits  that  have  arisen  from  his  work 
In  this  field. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).     The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
Is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bin  (S.  279  >  was  passed. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  tl^e  Senator  from  New  York  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Record  note  that 
I  voted  against  passage  of  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT    OF    TITLE    11,    VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  S.  278. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
278)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946,  relating  to  prac- 
tical nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  on  page  2r.  line  8,  strike 
out  •(20  use.  32-33)"  and  insert  •(20 
use.  31-33)". 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
amendment  merely  corrects  a  typo- 
graphical error.  The  bill  carried  the 
letters  and  figures  "20  U.G.C.  32-33" 
when  the  letters  and  figures  should  have 
been  "20  U.S.C.  31-33".   -» 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CONSUMER  WILL 
BE  HEARD  IN  THE  LAND 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wets  encouraged  and  heartened  when  I 
read  the  text  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman's  address  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Festival  in  Ur- 
bana.  Ill,  on  April  6.  1961. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  university,  he 
said  consumers  should  and  will  have  an 
important  voice  In  the  formulation  of 
new  farm  programs.  I  applaud  this  an- 
nouncement, and  look  forward  to  Its 
implementation. 

The    Secretary  plans   that   consumer 

representatives  will  help  develop  indi- 

,  vidual  commodity  programs  under  the 

administrations    new    farm    legislative 

proFKJsals. 

For  too  many  years  the  consuming 
public  has  worked  without  help  or  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations.  I  think  we 
are  about  to  watch  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom under  which  each  of  us  will  be  as- 
sured that  his  consumer  interests  will  be 
considered  and  safeguarded,  and  his 
opinions  will  be  sought. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  penetrating  and  much- 
needed  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. They  apF>ear  as  part  of  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks   Prepared   for   Dei,ivery   bt    Secre- 
TART  or  AcRicuL'i'crRi  Orvillz  L    Freeman 

AT    THE    UNTVERSITT    OF    ILUNOIS    FARM    AND 

Home  Festtval,  Urbana,  III  ,  April  6.  1961 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man said  today  that  consumers  ahoxild  and 
will  have  an  Important  voice  In  the  formula- 
tion of  new  farm  programis. 

He  told  a  University  of  Illinois  Fairm  and 
Home  Festival  audience  that  consumer  rep- 
resentatives would  serve  as  members  of 
elected  farm  comnr.odlty  committees  which 
would  develop  individual  commodity  pro- 
grams under  the  a<lmlnlstratIon'8  new  farm 
legislative  proposal}!. 

"Whenever  It  is  determined  that  a  program 
is  needed  for  a  particular  commodity,  at  least 
one  member  of  the  commodity  committee 
selected  to  formulf.te  this  program  shall  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  consumer  point 
of  view." 

Under  the  Kennedy  farm  proposal,  produc- 
ers of  any  commodity  for  which  a  program  Is 
needed  would  select  representatives  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
developing  such  a  program. 

TTie  flexibility  of  the  proposed  legislation 
permits  the  producers  to  develop  any  one 
of  many  varied  programs.  For  some  produc- 
ers it  would  involve  help  to  develop  pro- 
cedures to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct, for  others  it  would  provide  marketing 
assistance  and  for  another  producer  group 
it  could  help  develop  research  on  utilization. 
For  commodities  in  which  production  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  demand,  pro- 
ducers could  establish   machinery   to  assist 


them  in  bringing  supply  within  reasonable 
balance  with  current  need 

Once  the  particular  program  has  been 
formulated,  all  producers  of  the  commodity 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  by  a  ref- 
erendum vote  to  accept  or  reject  the  pro- 
posal. If  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  yes,  the 
proposed  program  then  would  be  submitted 
for  approval  or  disapproval  to  Congress  be- 
fore going  into  effect. 

"These  new  procedures  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
Marc^  16  will  make  It  possible  to  supply 
the  Nation  with  plentiful  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  prices  and  at  a  retiUTi 
that  wjll  be  adequate  to  the  producer," 
Secretary  Freeman  said. 

■'We  feel  that  procedures  which  give  the 
farmers  the  primary  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping and  guiding  farm  programs  are 
essential  to  this  goal.  The  American  larmers 
have  so  successfully  managed  our  agriculture 
that  today  the  United  States  stands  unchal- 
lenged as  the  leading  agricultural  nation  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  time  to  provide  the 
tools  to  manage  this  productive  capacity  so 
as  to  meet  human  needs  without  destroying 
those  people  who  made  it  possible. 

"But  In  equipping  the  farmer  with  these 
tools.  It  Is  al*o  essentlaJ  that  adequate  checks 
and  balances  be  provided  to  guard  the  public 
Jnterest. 

"One  such  balance  would  be  to  maintain 
the  voice  of  the  consumer  In  the  formulation 
of  any  program  dealing  with  the  farm  com- 
modities produced  In  this  country. 

"Another  check  would  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlculttire  with  whom  the  commodity  com- 
mittees would  consult  In  the  development  of 
a  program  for  a  particular  commodity. 

"A  third  check  would  be  the  farmers  them- 
selves who  would  vote  on  any  program  once 
it  has  been  formulated.  Before  the  pro- 
gram would  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
its  approval,  it  would  require  support  of  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  producers  af- 
fected. 

"The  fourth  check  would  be  the  Congress, 
the  final  guardian  of  the  public  interest. 
Before  any  farm  program  could  be  j)laced  in 
operation,  the  Congress  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  either  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  action  taken  by  the  producers. 
"Theirs  would  be  the  final  authority,  the 
final  Judgment.  The  Congress,  however, 
would  not  be  burdened  with  the  need  to 
legislate  on  a  commodity-by-cornmodlty 
basis.  It  would  be  free  o't  pressures  and 
of  the  burden  of  detaUed  analysis  on  many 
separate  programs." 

Freeman  said  the  emphasis  on  consumer 
needs  will  be  placed  in  other  area*;  within 
the  Department  in  addition  to  consumer  par- 
ticipation In  program  formulation. 

"We  intend  to  reestablish  a  consciousness 
of  the  consumers  Interest  in  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  Department.  This  will  range 
from  providing  staff  personnel  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  representing  consumer  views 
to  a  determined  effort  to  seek  greater  con- 
sumer counseling  on  the  regulatory  func- 
tions of  tlie  Department. 

"Later  this  month,  we  shall  begin  a  series 
of  public  hearings  around  the  Nation  to  re- 
open the  question  of  how  much  additional 
water  should  be  allowed  in  smoked  hams  be- 
ing marketed  from  federally  inspected  pack- 
ing plants. 

"It  will  be  the  first  public  hearing  con- 
ducted to  help  better  use  the  regulatory 
powers  which  the  Department  has  available 
for  insuring  wholesome,  unadulterated  prod- 
ucts. In  the  future,  all  hearings  on  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  public  will  be  open  to 
the  public. 

"There  is  presently  in  the  Department  a 
program  to  Inform  housewives  all  over  the 
Nation  of  those  foods  which  are  in  plentiful 
supply  and  which  make  the  best  bargain 
buy  at  particular  times. 

"At  times,  it  appears  that  the  public  does 
not  associate  consumer   activities  with   the 


Department — and  in  some  cases,  I  suspect 
the  urban  family  does  not  even  know  that 
the  Department  provides  many  consumer 
services. 

It  Is  important  that  the  pubUc  is  aware 
that  the  Department  makes  available  to 
them  many  valuable  and  useful  services. 
But  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  service  the 
Department  can  perform  is  to  insure  an 
abundant  and  stable  supply  of  food  and  hber 
from  the  farmers  of  the  Nation." 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  MIGRATORY 
LABOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  began  hearings  on  a  com- 
prehensive, progressive  and  realistic 
legislative  program  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee  I 
want  to  express  my  respects  for  the  job 
which  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
has  already  done  and  is  now  doing  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  an 
Eimbitious  program — II  bills  aimed  at  a 
broad  spectrum  of  social,  educational 
and  economic  problems  in  the  migratory 
labor  area — and  it  Is  a  program  that  will 
and  quite  properly  should  provoke  honest 
debate,  reasonable  differences  of  opinion 
and  assertions  of  varj'ing  self-interests. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  plight  of  the 
migratory  farm  worker  and  his  family 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  whole  American  community. 
But  in  many  States  and  localities  farm- 
ers and  growers  are  most  respyonsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  migratory  workers  they 
employ:  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  enacted  many  progressive 
measures  which  help  both  employer  and 
employee.  My  oxhti  State  of  New  York 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  direction,  and 
most  segments  of  interest  in  our  States 
agricultural  economy,  including  church 
and  civic  organizations,  are  facing  up  to 
problems  realistically  and  acting  respon- 
sibly to  solve  them. 

Yet  there  is  a  need  here  for  a  national 
program — to  supplement  where  State 
and  local  Interests  are  already  acting,  to 
step  in  and  lead  where  there  is  no  re- 
sponsible State  or  local  force  at  work, 
to  act  where  it  is  beyond  the  authority 
or  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  inter- 
ests. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee's  legisla- 
tive program  for  this  Congress  promises 
to  meet  in  large  measure  this  national 
need.  Of  particular  interest,  in  this 
connection,  is  S.  1129  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Williams  and  seven  others  of  us. 
to  provide  an  improved  program  of  farm 
labor  recruitment  and  transportation 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  at  an 
interstate  level  through  the  Secretar>' 
of  Labor  the  demand  for  reliable  work- 
ers with  the  available  labor  supply. 
The  proposal  also  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  skilled,  highly  trained  farm  work 
force.  It  authorizes  pilot  projects  for 
the  training  of  farm  workers  in  the  in- 
creasing number  of  skills  needed  for 
modern  farm  work. 

Senator  Williams  began  to  develop 
this  idea  at  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Families  Who  Follow  the 
Crops,   in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  on  October 
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24.  1960.    In  presenting  the  proposal  to 
the  conference,  he  said : 

We  now  believe  that  we  should  perhaps 
think  in  terms  of  a  program  that  would  not 
only  help  develop  a  stabilized  work  force, 
but  one  which  would  also  make  certain  that 
we  win  be  prepared  for  the  future  when 
we  are  able  to  rely  less  and  less  on  the  mi- 
grant and  more  on  a  local,  dependable, 
skilled  work  force. 

Senator  Wixliams  discussed  the  idea 
in  more  detail  at  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Conference  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  February  7.  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  portion  of  Senator  Williams'  remarks 
at  the  Farm  Labor  Conference  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  February  1961.  as  well  as  an 
excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  6  on  the  subject  of  "  Hard  Core' 
Unemploym>;nt  in  Farm  Areas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  Prospects  for  1961 
(Address  by  Senator  H.\rrison  A  Williams. 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Labor  Conference,  Hotel 
Sheraton-Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb. 
7,  1961) 


legislative  program 
Here  U  a  brief  rundown  on  the  legislative 
program  we  will  seek  In  1961 : 

1.  Education  bills  for  children  and  adult 
migrants:  Two  such  bills  were  Introduced 
this  spring,  and  they  were  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  The  bills  would  have  helped 
States  provide  better  education  for  transient 
youngsters  through  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
areas  particularly  affected  by  seasonal  de- 
mands for  agricultural  workers.  Programs 
for  adults  would  offer  courses  in  funda- 
mental education  and  practical  training  In 
uae  of  sanitary  and  other  modern  facilities. 

At  our  California  and  Florida  hearings  in 
particular,  we  received  much  testimony  In 
favor  of  these  bills  We  believe  that  the 
chances   for    progress    this   year   are   good. 

2.  Crew  leader  registration:  Two  bills 
were  Introduced  In  the  80th  Congress.  The 
final  bill  favorably  reported  from  the  sub- 
committee to  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  combined  features  of 
both. 

At  our  hearings  we  have  heard  few  argu- 
ments against  the  proposals.  Our  chief 
objective,  of  course,  is  to  establish  some 
control  over  those  relatively  few  labor  con- 
tractors who  make  work  arrangements 
between  workers  and  farmer,  and,  in  so  doing, 
sometimes  cheat  both  the  grower  and  the 
laborer. 

3.  Minimum  wage  The  subcommittee  will 
revise  the  proposals  offered  last  year.  As 
last  years  bill  did,  our  new  one  will  again 
propose  graduated  yearly  increments,  but  it 
will  also  contain  provisions  to  preserve  the 
piece-rate  system. 

4.  Child  labor:  The  testimony  we  have 
heard  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  16-year-old 
minimum  wage  we  sought  last  year  may  be 
unrealistic.  We  have  been  told  that  a  lower 
age  may  not  be  harmful  to  the  youngsters; 
In  fact  some  witnesses  have  suggested  that 
the  subcommittee  might,  if  it  insists  on  the 
16-year-old  level,  actually  deprive  children 
and  their  families  of  certain  advantages. 
We  may  offer  a  bill  asking  for  a  lower  age 
level,  with  strict  provisions  to  guard  against 
hazardoiis  work  and  loss  of  educational  time 
If  we  do  so. 

5  Migrant  housing:  As  you  may  know.  I  of- 
fered a  bill  early  last  year  to  guarantee  loans 


or  to  offer  low-Interest  direct  loans  to  en- 
courage official  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit groups  to  offer  satisfactory  housing 
for  farmworkers.  I  will  offer  additional 
provisions  this  year  to  cover  housing  for  the 
migrant  who  wishes  to  become  a  homeowner 
and  also  for  the  worker  who  may  spend  the 
entire  year  at  one  farm  The  subcommit- 
tee s  work  in  California  developed  much  evi- 
dence on  the  need  for  these  additional 
provisions. 

Grower  groups  in  several  States  have  Indi- 
cated special  interest  in  the  housing  pro- 
posal. We  believe  that  this  bill  could  benefit 
the  farmer  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  weU 
as  the  worker 

6.  Studies  underway:  The  subcommittee 
staff  Is  now  studying  two  other  areas  not  yet 
brought    before    the    subcommittee    In    bill 

form. 

We  believe  that  Federal  agencies  could  be 
of  some  help  to  the  States  In  dealing  with 
special  interstate  problems  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation. We  hope  to  offer  our  suggestions 
some  time  this  year. 

We  are  also  working  on  an  amenc^ment  to 
the  child  welfare  laws  to  provide  more  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  day  care  centers  and  other 
services  for  migrant  children.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  E>epartment,  we  shall  offer  a  study 
on  child  welfare  provisions  for  migrants  to 
the    Appropriations    Committee    early    next 

We  also  are  proposing  an  additional  »3- 
mllllon  program  to  help  migratory  worker 
health  programs. 

Each  of  these  bills  would  correct  condi- 
tions which  have  arisen  despite  efforts  of 
people  like  you,  church  groups,  and  Individ- 
uals who  believe  that  no  suffering  or  want 
is  morally  Jtistlflable  In  a  compassionate 
society. 

Each  one  Is  necessary,  I  firmly  believe; 
each  would.  In  my  opinion,  make  Its  con- 
tribution to  a  stronger  America  because,  as 
we  should  realize  by  now.  low  Income  and 
low  prospects  in  any  part  of  our  Nation 
weakens  the  entire  Nation. 

But,  dedicated  as  I  am  to  each  one  of 
these  bills — and  I  intend  to  do  all  possible 
this  year  and  next  to  secure  passage  for  each 
one  of  them — I  can  also  see  that  they  do 
only  part  of  the  job.  If  passed  tomorrow 
they  might  have  value  for.  perhaps,  another 
decade  or  so. 


STABILIZATION    OF    FARM     WORK     FORCE 

During  that  decade  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy may  change  even  more  than  It  has 
changed  since  World  War  II.  What  changes 
win  occur?  The  only  prediction  I'd  be  will- 
ing to  make  U  that  mechanization  will  bring 
accelerated  reduction  of  the  total  work 
force.     The  role  of  the  migrant  will  change 

And  so.  faced  by  this  vision  of  our  farm 
future,  we  have  to  do  more  than  deal  with 
Its  present  ills.  We  must  talk  In  terms  of  a 
phrase  known  to  you.  I'm  sure:  "The  stabili- 
zation of  our  farm  work  force." 

As  Prof.  Varden  F\iller  made  so  clear  in 
Chicago  at  the  National  Conference  To  Sta- 
bilize Migrant  Labor,  the  major  goal  of  any 
national  policy  aimed  at  stabilizing  migrant 
labor  should  be:  "The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  employment  environ- 
ment that  offers  positive  Inducements  to  a 
resident  core  labor  force  that  will  have  at- 
tachment to  and  Identification  with  season- 
al agriculture,  and  that  will  constitute  an 
employment  category  In  which  workers  will 
have  a  reasonably  good  chance  of  making 
a  living." 

We  on  the  subcommittee  have,  so  far. 
studied  and  sponsored  legislation  that 
would,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  of  the  great- 
est immediate  help  to  migrants,  not  perma- 
nent workers.  We  now  believe  that  we 
should  perhaps  think  In  terms  of  a  program 
that  would   not  only  help  develop   a  stabi- 


lized work  force,  but  one  which  would  also 
make  certain  that  we  will  be  prepared  for 
the  future  when,  as  Professor  Fuller  en- 
vUlons.  we  are  able  to  rely  less  and  less  on 
the  migrant  and  more  on  a  local,  depend- 
able, skilled  work  force. 

IMPLICATIONS    OF     MECHANIZATION 

The  prediction  for  the  next  10  years 
polnU  to  a  steadily  decreasing  labor  force 
with  an  equally  dramatic  rise  in  the  skills 
required  by  the  agricultural  worker. 

Much  reliable  evidence  points  up  the  fact 
that  we  can  no  longer  formulate  long-range 
policy  by  looking  to  conditions  prevailing 
under  present  and  i>"t  agricultural  em- 
ployment situations. 

As  I  said  earlier,  mechanization  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  we  now  have  Is 
obviously  ahead.  Unless  we  have  some  plan 
to  encourage  development  of  a  skilled  work 
force  we  will  be  faced  with  a  set  of  new 
problems  before  we  can  possibly  cope  with 
them  The  fact  la,  however,  that  we  do 
not  have  such  a  program,  although  all  of 
the  necessary  State  and  Federal  agenclea  for 
such  an  effort  are  already  In  existence. 

ADOTTIONAL   FEDERAL    HELP 

Federal  legislation  could,  therefore,  con- 
ceivably help  us  frame  one  We  could,  for 
Instance,  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
conduct  a  positive  program  of  recruitment 
of  domestic  workers. 

This,  of  course,  would  Involve  a  finding 
of  a  labor  shortage  after  full  use  of  all  local 
workers  through  day  hauls  and  local  re- 
cruitment. In  addition,  all  Interstate  work- 
ers avaUable  through  the  use  of  the  annual 
worker  plan  and  clearance  procedures  would 
be  completely  utilized  before  a  determina- 
tion that  a  labor  shortage  existed 

The  Secretary  would  Initiate  the  recruit- 
ment in  domestic  supply  areas;  arrange  for 
the  transportation  to  reception  centers  lo- 
cated at  points  convenient  to  the  demand 
areas;  provide  subsistence  and  necessary  ex- 
penses to  the  workers  while  in  transit;  sub- 
ject to  standards  developed  by  the  Secretary 
covering  transportation,  feeding,  and  medl- 

C&l  CATC 

At  the  reception  centers,  workers  would  be 
available  to  employers  under  agreements 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  Such  agree- 
menu  could  provide  for  prevailing  wage  pay- 
ment; guarantees  of  a  certain  period  of 
employment;  that  housing  subsistence,  and 
transportation  furnished  by  the  employer 
shall  meet  the  sUndards  necessary  for  health 
and  safety. 

The  employer  would  exercise  a  free  selec- 
tion of  workers;  workers  would  have  a  free 
choice  of  Job  opportunities.  The  terms  of 
the  agreement  would  be  worked  out  at  the 
reception  center  pretty  much  as  they  are 
now  between  employers  and  workers.  Re- 
turn transportation  would  be  guaranteed 
the  worker  completing  his  term  of 
employment. 

The  employer  would  pay  a  service  charge— 
$15  or  so — per  worker  for  transportation  and 
subsistence  furnished  from  point  of  recruit- 
ment to  the  reception  center.  After  the 
selection  of  workers,  the  employer  would 
assume  the  obligation  of  providing  trans- 
portation, housing  and  other  prerequisites 
provided  for  In  the  agreement. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government,  in  co- 
operation with  State  agencies  would  guaran- 
tee the  performance  of  the  employer  with 
respect  to  the  agreement  while  on  the  other 
hand.  It  would  relieve  the  employer  of  bis 
remaining  obligations  If  the  worker  failed  to 
complete  his  contract.  The  Government 
could  also  guarantee  replacements  of 
workers  who  left  a  Job  without  reasonable 
cause. 

This  program  can  be  carried  out  by  enact- 
ing modern  up-to-date  legislation  providing 
the    terms    and    conditions    of    goverrunent 
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assistance,  proper  bounds  for  regulation  and 
administration,  and  appropriate  financing 
of  the  cost. 

This  proposed  program  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  enactment  of  the  housing 
legislation  I've  alrewly  described.  The 
housing  bill  would  provide  technical  assist- 
ance, low-coet  financing  and  program  devel- 
opment assistance  for  on-farm  housing,  com- 
munity and  centralized  camps  for  group 
housing  as  well  as  some  provision  for  rental 
purchase  and  self-help  programs  for  agricul- 
tural workers  who  wish  to  become  home- 
owners. Good  housing;,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  basic  foundations  for  a  stabilized  labor 
force. 

Present  tisers  of  foreign  labor  would  not 
assume  any  additional  financial  burden  by 
the  recruitment  of  domestic  workers  under 
this  program.  On  the  other  hand,  thU  type 
of  recruitment  program  will  attract  the 
more  experienced,  reliable,  and  efficient 
workers  which,  of  course,  has  been  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  employers  regarding 
the  use  of  domestic  workers. 

That  such  a  program  can  work  has  been 
demonstrated  over  the  past  few  years,  par- 
ticularly In  the  northwest,  where  some  3.000 
Texas  workers  are  brought  in  under  condi- 
tions somewhat  slmlar  to  those  described 
here  The  transportation  advances  and 
other  guarantees  of  employment  and  earn- 
ings have  been  provided  by  employers  with 
very  little  loss  experienced  This  Is  true  be- 
cause the  workers  are  carefully  selected  and 
represent  qualified,  experienced,  and  reliable 
workers,  who  usually  return  year  aft«r  year 
to   the   same   employers. 

The  same  careful  S'ilectlon  and  placement 
could  be  applied  In  t  national  program  If 
we  find  that  a  pos.tlve  recruitment  pro- 
gram—together with  guaranteed  protective 
features  of  the  overall  program — does  not 
yield  the  number  of  domestic  workers 
needed.  I  see  no  reaion  why  supplementary 
foreign  workers  should  not  be  added  to 
whatever  extent  may  be  necessary. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE   FLTTJEE 

Let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  training, 
too.  We  are  Importing  foreign  workers  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  meet  some  of  our  needs, 
because  no  positive  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  qualified  domestic  workers.  In  other 
instances,  workers  are  available  In  some  rural 
areas  where  depressed  conditions  exist  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  employment  opportuni- 
ties These  workers  can  be  given  appro- 
priate training  with  the  assistance  of  such 
agencies  as  the  State  extension  service. 

We  might  consider  the  Inclusion  of  appro- 
priate training  progrums  with  the  guarantee 
of  an  employment  opportunity  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course  of  training. 
Agricultural  employers  would  have  the  as- 
surance that  workers  were  qualified  and 
Interested  In  employment  by  the  successful 
completion  of  such  training  courses. 

My  discussion  of  these  very  tentative  pro- 
posals brings  the  bracero  program  very  much 
to  mind,  and  we  Immediately  see  great  simi- 
larities between  that  program  and  the  one  I 
have  Just  described  And.  while  we  can 
learn  certain  things  Jrom  the  bracero  opera- 
tion, we  must  remember  that  It  Is  a  supple- 
mentary program,  not  an   ultimate   one. 

But  what  does  It  supplement? 

At  the  present  moment.  It  supplements  a 
pKXjrIy  Identified,  almost  hodgepodge,  labor 
force  moving,  generally.  In  erratic  annual 
courses.  Despite  fine  efforts  of  farm-labor 
placement  services,  the  seasonal  worker  often 
falls  to  find  work  he  wants  from  the  fanner 
who  would  give  It  to  him  If  he  knew  where 
to  find  him. 

Given  a  farm-labor  stabilization  act,  how- 
ever, wouldn't  we  be  In  a  much  better  po- 
sition to  evaluate  the  numbers,  reliability, 
and  skills  of  that  domestic  force? 

We  would  finally  know  what  we  are  sup- 
plementing.    We  cotild  at  last  take  a  fairly 


reliable  Inventory  of  our  home  work  force. 
We  would  simply  be  giving  the  Federal  and 
State  placement  officials  the  tools  they  need 
for  the  logical  extension  of  present  efforts 
As  you  can  see.  there's  much  to  think 
about  when  we  talk  of  a  farm  labor  stabiliza- 
tion act.  Your  help  will  be  valuable  and 
welcome. 

SUMMARY 

No  matter  how  many  laws  we  propose  in 
Congress,  we  can  hope  for  little  accomplish- 
ment unless  we  have  help  from  you  and 
people  like  you  in  other  States. 

Throughout  the  Nation  more  and  more, 
our  citizens  are  becoming  aware  of  the  In- 
justices and  deprivations  faced  by  those 
who  "follow  the  crops." 

At  a  time  when  so  many  Americans  ap- 
parently believe  that  all  Americans  are  living 
in  an  affluent  society.  It  Is  refreshing  and 
significant  that  many  Individuals  and  organ- 
izations are  taking  time  and  pains  to  do 
something  about  a  minority  which,  although 
It  is  comparatively  small  In  a  Nation  of  180 
million  persons  is,  nevertheless,  of  signifi- 
cance beyond  Its  numbers.  If  we  believe  In 
economic  and  social  Justice  In  this  Nation, 
we  must  believe  that  all  persons  are  eligible 
for  both. 

I've  tried  to  make  clear  today  that  I  believe 
that  you  and  I  will  work  together  on  our 
Individual  shares  of  the  same  problem.  Let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  your  help,  but  I 
realize  that  Congress  should  help  on  occa- 
sion, top.  Which  Is  simply  my  way  of  saying 
that  Congress  should  pay  closer  attention  to 
your  representatives  who  tell  us  at  appropri- 
ations hearings  that  you  need  more  help  and 
more  funds  to  work  with.  You  may  wonder 
how  we  can  ask  you  to  do  more  each  year, 
and  then  deny  you  the  means  with  which  to 
do  It.  I  think  that  the  new  administration 
will  be  fully  aware  of  your  needs  and  sym- 
pathetic to  them. 


I  From    the    New   York   Times,   Apr.   6.   19611 

Hard-Core  Unemployment  a  Rising 
N.\TiONAL    Problem 

(By  A.  H    Raskin) 

A  Jobless  miner  stood  dn  a  sere  hillside 
near  Bcranton,  staring  down  at  the  shell  of 
an  abandoned  Pennsylvania  colliery.  "I'm 
one  of  the  lucky  ones,"  he  said.  "I  only  have 
to  wait  12  yfars  till  I  get  my  social  sec\irity." 

In  Pittsburgh,  a  railroad  brakeman,  out 
of  work  for  2  years,  scowled  at  a  stockbro- 
ker's ad  with  the  caption,  "Buy  a  Share  In 
America." 

"I  can't  even  buy  a  wheelbarrow,"  he  mut- 
tered. "When  is  America  going  to  buy  a 
share  in  me?" 

The  sense  of  uselessness  that  afflicts  these 
two  longtime  foot  soldiers  in  the  army  of 
the  unemployed  points  up  a  problem  that 
has  become  President  Kennedy's  most  acute 
domestic  worry. 

It  is  the  fear  that  millions  of  workers  will 
remain  on  the  industrial  slag  heap  after  the 
Nation's  output  of  goods  and  servlctis  has 
shaken  off  Its  present  slump  and  mo^ed  up 
to  record  heights. 

FEAR    HIGH    JOBLESS    LEViX 

Most  of  the  President's  economic  advisers 
are  convinced  that  the  country  will  enter 
1962  with  no  significant  drop  In  the  present 
level  of  5.500,000  jobless  workers.  This  view 
is  widespread  among  officials  who  believe 
that  the  recession  is  near  bottom  and  that 
business  will  start  perking  up  In  the  next 
few  months. 

Their  pessimism  about  any  quick  cut  In 
the  idle  rate  is  a  compound  of  concern  over 
the  hard  core  of  unemployment  that  has  be- 
come ingrained  In  many  major  areas  and  the 
underuse  of  productive  facilities  that  has 
stemmed  from  the  economy's  failure  to  grow 
fast  enough. 

How  deeply  Joblessness  has  settled  In  is  re- 
fiected  in  the  rising  number  on  the  idle  rolls 


for  15  weeks  or  more.  The  1.862.000  workers 
In  this  category  represent  one-third  of  all  the 
unemployed.  Eight  hundred  thousand  have 
been  workless  for  more  than  a  half-year. 

The  problem  of  keeping  workers  like  these 
from  becoming  frozen  Into  unwantedness  is 
made  harder  by  the  pouring  Into  the  work 
force  during  the  sixties  of  millions  of  new 
workers,  the  vanguard  of  a  generation  born 
since  World  War  II,  eager  to  help  build  an 
expanding  America.  These  youngsters  will 
troop  Into  the  overfull  labor  market  at  a 
pace  40  percent  faster  than  In  the  fifties. 

NE:W   TECHNOLOGY    EMERGES 

They  will  some  at  a  time  when  new  tech- 
nology is  rUfolutlonlzing  work  methods  in 
offices,  factories,  farms,  mines,  transport  and 
distribution.  Automation  and  other  far- 
reaching  industrial  changes  promise  a  vast 
expansion  In  our  ability  to  make  more  and 
better  goods  with  fewer  and  fewer  workers 

They  hold  out  the  paradoxical  vista  of  a 
limitless  enrichment  In  our  potential  for  hu- 
man well-being  and  of  mass  misery  for  men 
and  women  whose  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  fruits  of  technological  progress  may  be 
gobbled  up  by  the  same  machines  that  pro- 
duce the  new  wealth. 

A  congressional  subcommittee  studying 
the  manpower  impact  of  automation  got 
such  an  arresting  picture  recently  of  the  fu- 
ture of  electronic  brains  and  mechanical 
muscles  that  its  chairman.  Representative 
Elmer  J.  Holland,  Democrat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, told  the  Industrial  engineer  who  pre- 
sented the  testimony: 

"These  computers  scare  you  They  will  do 
away  with  Congress." 

The  engineer  discreetly  forbore  to  say 
whether  he  felt  this  should  be  cataloged 
under  the  head  of  the  benefits  or  of  burdens 
to  be  derived  from  automation. 

GHOST     TOWNS     ON     INCREASE 

Long-term  Joblessness  has  put  America's 
two  most  famous  production  centers.  De- 
troit and  Pittsburgh,  on  the  chronic  dis- 
tress list  alongside  the  ghost  towns  left  In 
the  wake  of  the  flight  of  major  textile  mills 
from  New  England  to  the  South  many  years 
ago. 

Not  one  of  the  country's  150  major  indvis- 
trlal  areas  now  has  an  unemployment  rate 
of  less  than  3  percent,  the  dividing  line  the 
Labor  Department  uses  to  determine  when 
Job  openings  are  In  balance  with  job 
seekers. 

Two-thirds  of  the  areas  are  on  the  trouble 
list,  with  unemployment  running  above  6 
percent.  In  30  big  cities  1  out  of  every  11 
workers  is  tramping  the  streets  looking 
for  a  job  he  cannot  find.*  In  13  centers  the 
jobless  toU  is  1  out  of  8  or  higher.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  ratio — adjusted  to 
discount  the  effect  of  purely  seasonal  ups 
and  downs  in  the  Job  roster — is  6.9  percent, 
or  roughly   1    In    15   without  work. 

In  terms  of  the  administration's  pledge 
to  "put  America  baok  to  work,"  the  gloomiest 
thing  about  these  statistics  is  the  memory 
that  each  slump  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
conflict  8  years  ago  has  left  the  country 
with  a  bigger  carryover  of  encrusted  Jobless- 
ness than  It  had  before 

RECOVERY  PERIOD   SHORTER 

After  each  downturn  In  the  business  cycle, 
the  period  of  recovery  has  been  shorter  and 
the  swing  toward  reemplojrment  weaker. 
This  has  meant  more  Idle  workers  acting 
as  a  drag  on  the  reviving  economy  and  a 
quicker  slip  back  Into  recession. 

The  upward  thrust  that  reached  Its  peak 
In  July  1953.  lasted  for  45  months  and 
brought  the  unemployment  rate  down  to 
2.7  percent.  The  slump  of  1953-54  was  fol- 
lowed by  36  months  of  Improvement  This 
time  the  prosperity  peak  in  July  1957,  was 
accompanied  by  a  Jobless  rate  of  4  2  percent. 

The  upswing  after  the  1957-58  recession 
continued  only  25  months  before   it  hit   Its 
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cr^    last    May       T^e    unemployment    rat.  To  P-^f^/^^3-\^^^3«  f^.^-'^Pl^rsU-      ^^d^tri'^  ^at  ha7e  Z'J^  Sng'fuu  ^ 

rS«r"oo'it^o7T.r;rts:'a?suS  ZVZt      [IucTS^\^\T:.  Tcol7eT::^i^\7s.    f.,%.nc^  workers  they  ^e  unable  to  em- 

t^^s'le^erreV^Se^nr"                  .     .  rsif^v^^su/.Te'uli^L^nrshX"^^"'  ''°A^U  i.  a  ..uch  .tar.er  veraU,n  oT  U.  worry 

i      What  worries  the  White  House  Is  the  fear  caused  by  such  regular  seasonal  shuts.  tiJ;t  Italks    tens   ol   thousand,    of    workers, 

that  a  sluggish  upturn  now  would  not  only  weichtimg  ststem  earn)  shaken    out    of    Jobs    In    the    railroads,   coal 

Iwkve    the    Jobless    total    close    to    7    percent  ^^^^  these  worlc  can  be  seen  by  studying  mines,  steel   mills,   automobUe  and  aircraft 

but   would   also   Insure   another   slump   late  ^.^^^^    would    happen    If    the   seasonally    ad-  factories   and   many    other   branches   of    In- 

in  1963  or  early  In  1964.  justed    unemployment    rate    stayed    at    the  du^try  long  before   the  slump   started  put- 

This   fear   la   not  diminished   by   the   fact  M^rch  level  of   6.9  percent  for   a  full  year,  ^j^g    j^^   clamp   on   work    opportunlUes   ten 

that  the  number  of  workers  with  Jobs  keeps  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  frozen  Jobless  rate,  the  actual  mouths  ago. 

setting    new   records   each    month.      Shortly  number     of     unemployed     In     each     month  j^^jj    employment    has    gone    down    from 

before  March  employment  established  a  high  ^ould  show  these  variations:  2  million  to  800,000  In  the  la«t  fotir  decadoa; 

for    the   month   of  65.516,000.   the   President  ^^^^  ^^^  number  of  soft-coal   miners  has   fallen 

stressed  that  record  Job  figures  would  never  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  700.000  to  200.000  In  the  same  period. 

satisfy  him  while  the   no-help-wanted  sign      "^^"j" " 5  000 '  000  The  bright  side  of  these  figures  Is  "hat,  with- 

stayed  up  for  millions  in  search  of  work           ^pri                                           4  800  000  out  the  Increased  efficiency  they  reflect,  nel- 

The  most  optimistic  members  of  the  Pres-      May 6  600  000  ther    Industry    could    have    kept    alive    and 

Idenfs    Inner   circle    believe    that    It   will   be      June 5  20O  000  there  would  have  been  no  Jobs  for  anyone. 

close    to   the    end    of    next    year    before    the      July — -—              4' 600  000  But   these   triumphs  over  rival  fuels   and 

country  will  approach  the  4-percent-Joble88  ^^"^"Vr                                                4  200  000  transportation  systems  are  more  comforUng 

rate    Mr     Kennedy   has    fixed    as    his    target      5*^?^           "" 4' 000  000  to    those    still    employed    than    they    are    to 

for    a   level    of    full    employment    attainable      rr^"     J" 4  600  000  the  much    larger   number   whoee   Jobs   have 

without  inflation      Other   high   officials   are      Novemoer - -  ^.j^qqq  evaporated.     Even    the    survivors    are    made 

doubtful  that  present  programs  are  adequate      December anxious   by    the    argument   of   rail   manage- 
to  achieve  the  goal  at  all.  1962  ment   that  featherbeddlng  remains   respon- 

'I                GOLDBERG    GIVES    VIEWS                            JanuarY M^'^  »lble   for  $600  million  a  year  In   manpower 

!                  ^,        ,  .,          .          ,  .>,„  ^i,„»T,        February- 5.900.000  v^^ste.     The  railroad  unions  have  asked  the 

sio^^of'^^e^^Sir  coVes^Tom  th\^rire^^  A    further   complication   U  the   extent   to  Z^''Tr::ieTo^r^eVoun.^''^^^^^^^ 

member    in    closest    touch    with    It.    Secre-  which  concealed  unemployment  Is  built  Into  '^'^°^lf""«\"   °"   ^^'   ^^^^''oSS^^SI 

Sry    of    Labor    Arthur    J     Goldberg       He    U  the  statMlcs  In  a  way  that  Is  bound  to  slow  f °«^J°Jif^'^,'b"^.,^°"'tn  the  ?«tTyi2i 

S^vlnced  that  the  equivalent  of  7  million  the  recall  of  lald-off  employees  after  output  to^e  *O0'^O^^^^°'/f^f^  \Vg,  .i^le  JobX 

^-    new  full-time  Jobs  would  have  to  be  created  starts  climbing.  i^^tion.  in  nther  industries  has  heightened 

in    the    next    12    months    to    bring    idleness  The    present    employment    total    Includes  '^^^^^^^/^^^"'iJ^^f  J^S  SidTact^S^^^ 

down  to  a  true  level  in  line  with  the  Ken-  1.745,000   workers   on   short    time    who    nor-  ^fP^f  ;°;*°^dv^t   of Tei^log^^ 

nedy  yardstick.  mally  work  full  time.     When  business  gets  ["J^J^^l  u™ible  SX^  much  more 

ThU    estimate    blends    the    total   of   those  better,  their  employers  are  likely  to  lengthen  that  make  it  I^'^ie  to  qo  so  mucn 

without   any    w,3rk,    the    deficit    in    employ-  their      workweek      before      recalling      those  ^'^f^'^^JJ^V^';  ^^^ances    by    employer, 

ment  of  those  working  part  time,  the  hordes  dropped  from  the  payrolL                   ,,,»,,  and  Federal  manpower  experts  that  the  end 

of  newcomers  vying  for  Jobs  and  the  Impact  m  the  hard-hit  manufacturing  Industries  ^^J,'^;'^,^ ^J^^^^^^^ni  be  an  expan- 

of    technology.     Huge   as    his   figure    Is,    Mr.  the  average  workweek  Is  running  a  ful    hour  ^f^'^'^j^'^oth  Jobs  and  living  sUndards  have 

Goldberg    believes   it    understates   the   chal-  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.     This  Is  the  *       ^    .^     aoDrehenslon      It    Koes    beyond 

lenge.     His  own  belief  Is  that  the  admlnls-  equivalent  of  350.000  Jobs  that  will  be  filled  ^^r^p^.^it     of  present  employment  to  dU- 

tratlon  should  not  ease  up  until  it  cuts  un-  through  more  work   by   people  now  on   the          -^^  ^^^^  whether  work  doors  will  be  locked 

employment  to  3  percent      This  would  bring  job.   rather   than   by   taking   back   the   Job-  ^^j^^^,.  millions  of   war  babies  nearlng   the 

the  Job  need  close  to  8  million.  less.  .qJj  market 

The  confidential  forecasts  of  Labor  Depart-  An   even    more   substantial   factor   In   the  J    j^^,^f^f^„    ^^    United    SUtes    will    need 

ment   analysts  indicate   a  strong   possibility  ability  of   Industrial   activity  to   race   ahead  ^^  5000OO   more   Job*    In    the    »lxt«e8   merely 

that     total     unemployment     in     the     early  of  reemployment  Is  the  sharp  spurt  In  out-  to'j^e^p  abreast  of   the  expected  growth   In 

months  of  1962  may  t.p  6  million,  the  high-  put  per  man-hour  that  Invariably  attends  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^      ,^^  means  an  average  of 

est   figure  since    the   ?reat   depression.     This  first  phases  of  a  rising  business  cycle.                                                   ^                           ^^            ^   ^^^ 

would  reflect  a  losing  battle  with  the  growth  ^^  mt7ST  sraKP  bt  ;^^ed   to   drain    the    reservoir    of    pre«snt 

In    the    labor    force,    even    If    total    national  .»^u»i^  „,_„_    t„K-    ^.h. 

production  went  up  by  4  percent  this  year.  The  resurgence  of  market  demand  allows  unemployment    "Jj^ '^°    "P^*^«    ^^    "^***' 

No    administration    econon^lsts   count    on    a  businesses,  made  lean  by  the  enforced  aus-  superfluous    by    improved   ^^I'^^'^^y.^^ 

bigger  rise  In  output  than  that.  terlty  of  the  downturn,  to  begin  cashing  In          In    the    last    year,    despite    "^«    »l*^'^«» 

^e   uncertaln^v   over   how    fast   and  how  on  their  squeeze-out  of  waste  and  the  fuller  of  ^"'P'^J^^^^^PJ^"^^"'"!";^^,^,^  "*.^ 

far  we  will  -ove  toward  reemployment  flows  utilization  of  their  most  efficient  equipment,  people  came  into  the  Job  scramble  than  left 

f^mpTofo^nd    changes  TnheTe<Saphy.  Productivity    .urges    forward    at    double    or  It  through  death,  age.  slckneas  or  voluntary 

ch^ac^^f  anf  com'p^'ltion  of   the'tSno^m^!  trlpfe  the  normal  growth  rate-and  the  Idle  withdrawal.     ™'    -- ^3*  ^^^    f^^^ 

coupled  with  the  thrust  of  competition  from  wait  to  be  rehired.  the   835.000   average  ,'"°"*\  growth    In    the 

a  faat-lndustrializlng   world.  The    long-term    shrinkage    of    manpower  working  population  In  the  last   1°  years. 

i  needs  in  key  sectors  of  Industry  Is  an  out-          By    the    end    of    this    decade.    3    mlUlon 

I                 WASHINGTON  IS  WORRIED  growth  of  the  samc  baste  trend  toward  pro-  youngsters   will   be   starting   their  quest   for 

These  are  factors  totally  distinct  from  the  during  more  with  less  human  toll.     It  Is  a  Jobs   each    year,    as    against    2    million    now. 

normal     seasonal     fluctuaUons     that     often  trend    that    has    had    much    more    dramatic  ThU  almost  automaUcally  guarantees  trou- 

create   confu.sion   about  whether  unemploy-  gxpreFsion  on  the  farm  than  In  the  factory.  ble  in  getting  the  overall  unemployment  rate 

ment    Ls   getting    better   or   worse.     Not    the  j^^  ^^^  ^^^   jq  years  our   farms   produced  down   to   4   percent  because   the   proportion 

least  of  the  current  headaches  In  Washing-  ga  percent  more  food  and  fiber  with  28  per-  of  IcUeness  among  teenage  workers  Is  always 

ton    is    a    suspicion    that    the    counuy    will  ^^^.    fg^^    ^en     women,    and    chUdren    at  far    higher    than    It   Is   among    their    elders. 

rw't^t  fhtir  ^U^eTLsnSrt^i^  tff  S      Trmort'-o^'ar^d^mSne  ^.l^.l^ZVl^l 

cune  that  Is  a  traditional  accompaniment  of      f^^^^f.^p^^^^^^^  farmers      J—,^    -.T^^Te^bXc?  Is'l?  pSl 

T^e    hardest    thing    to    understand    about  ff^   f^""  w     ..  tTnnP  ^^nth  and  stUl  Tef^  "^t.  almost  triple   the   figure  for   men   be- 

unemployment  statistics  is  that  the  number  "°\"  .HU  Tasrcr^p;   that  ^e   p^^^^  tween    35    and    44.     In     the     20-to-24    age 

of   work-hunters   can    vary    by    as   much    as  "^   *"^^/"<=^J^^^' ^^^f*^.^^^*^   *"•   P*^   ^^^  bracket  the  rate  Is  over  14  percent. 

1. 900.000   from   one   part  of   the   year   to  an-  ^^^J^"!;""  developed    p'cklnr  machine*    Indl-  The  most  dismaying  aspect  of  these  hlgH 

other  With  no  basic  improvement  or  deterl-  Jewiy  ^;-^°Pf^<^    P-^J^^^^  mcS  s^tacu-  figures  U  that  In  a  period  of  Increased  stre- 

oratlon  in  the  Job  situation.  lar  ..alna  in  farm   oroductlvltv   In  the  next  on  skUl  and  science  the  Labor  Department 

The  explanation  He.  in  the  extent  to  which  \^J^'^^      Ma^  expVrts  bel  eve  the^  ma-  expects  that  3  out  of   10  of  the  2e*mUUon 

the  seasons  influence  the  flow  of  workers  In  ^/J^yf  ^^^^  ^'^^en^tuX  end  the  expl^aUon  youngsters  seeking   work  In  the  slxUe.  wlU 

or    out    of    the    labor   market,    regardless   of  ^?\^h,%ountryi  mos    dep^^^^  have   dropped   out   of    high    school    without 

Whether    the    general    business    climate    is  °^;^;^°^^7uon     ml^^t     farm     workers;  getting  their  diplomas.     The  unemployment 

^'^?:^te;  bri°ng™-heavy  lay-oils  In  the  build-  whose    annual    earnings    average    less    than  rate    for    such    dropout,    runs    close    to    30 

ing  trades  and'other  oltdLr  jobs     The  clos  H'^l^^^^^^^^.^  '^  ^^^^^  reminiscent  per^nt.                                              ^   ^^^^^^^ 

^olthsToo^kln^ f r^aUoJ  ^orl.^^^nU  "'ThTq^tio'^n  ts  what  will  become  of  these  less  dlspUd  to  hop  from  fob  to  Job  when 

S^uf  alSy     fnro  la   ^substantial   number  workers    when    the    machlnee    "emancipate'  work    U    fv^l^'^l«-;^,^2r''''/";^uknTed  In 

of  helpers  in  the  pre- Christmas  season  and  them  from  their  bondage  to  the  crops  that  hardest  at  the  unakUled  a°f  ««°^"/«*„^'' 

lets  thVm  out  before  New  Years.  pay  them  so  poorly.     Uneducated  and  un-  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation. 
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One  out  of  every  five  laborers  is  Jobless,  along 
with  one  out  of  every  eight  semiskilled 
mechanics  and  factory   hands. 

By  contrast,  only  1  out  of  50  professional 
and  technical  workers  Is  out  of  a  Job.  1  out 
of  40  managers  and  executives  and  1  out  of 
20  salesclerks  and  offlceworkers.  Much  of 
this  disparity  between  the  plight  of  manual 
workers  and  those  In  the  professional  and 
clerical  fields  Is,  of  course,  attributable  to 
the  recession's  concentrated  Impact  on  autos. 
steel  and   other  hard-goods  industries. 

However,  many  analysts  are  convinced  that 
a  substantial  part  mirrors  the  long-term 
shift  In  the  economy  from  production  to 
service  Industries  and  from  blue-collar  to 
white-collar  employment.  In  the  last  year 
blue-collar  Jobs  for  men  dropped  by  1.300,000 
but  whltecollar  Jobs  rose  by  600.000.  Among 
women  the  trend  was  even  more  startling, 
with  office  and  service  Jobs  up  700,000  while 
manual  Jobs  stood  almost  even. 

ThU  highlights  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging social  phases  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employment problem.  The  freezeout  of 
heavy  Jobs  for  men  and  the  parallel  expan- 
sion to  lighter  work  openings  for  women  Is 
making  the  mother  the  breadwinner  in  many 
households  while  the  father  stays  home 
with  the  kids 

In  Masontown.  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh.  Mrs. 
Betty  Mllano  tells  a  story  that  Is  a  common- 
place In  many  steel  and  coal  towns.  She 
has  had  to  take  a  Job  In  a  shirt  factory  be- 
cause her  Bteelworker  husband  has  been  out 
of  work  for  6  months.  Her  third  child  Is  due 
m  June 

Two-fifths  of  all  the  Jobless — a  total  of 
2,400.000 — are  heads  of  families,  now  un- 
able to  earn  enough  to  support  their  de- 
pendents. Forty  percent  of  these  have  wives 
or  children  at  work  to  help  pay  the  family 
bills. 

The  trend  toward  more  working  women  Is 
no  recession  phenomenon.  The  Govern- 
ment expects  6  million  more  women  to  be  In 
the  labor  force  In  1970  than  there  were  last 
year  ThU  will  bring  their  number  to  30 
million  In  a  total  force  of  87  million.  More 
important.  It  will  mean  a  25-percent  rise  in 
women  workers  while  the  number  of  men 
workers  goes  up  only  15  percent. 

Another  troublesome  social  aspect  of  the 
squeeze  on  Job  opportunities  for  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  manual  workers  Is  the 
knockout  blow  It  delivers  to  the  employment 
hopes  of  many  Negro  workers.  They  have 
tended  to  find  their  steadiest  and  most  re- 
warding Jobs  In  the  kind  of  mine,  factory, 
and  dock  operations  that  lend  themselves 
most  readily  to  avitomatlon. 

Despite  the  antidiscrimination  laws  that 
are  supposed  to  Immunize  them  against  hir- 
ing bias,  their  current  unemployment  rate 
Is  more  than  double  that  of  white  workers. 
Handicapped  by  lack  of  education  and  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  the  bias  barrier,  many 
see  little  chance  for  acquiring  the  skills  that 
might  lead  them  into  new  endeavors. 

ETTECT  ON  THE  NEGROES 

The  Justification  for  thU  despondent  view 
U  to  be  found  In  the  figures  on  long-term 
unemployment,  which  show  an  even  more 
lopsided  proportion  of  Negroes  than  the  gen- 
eral ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Workers 
over  45  also  tend  to  become  glued  Into  chron- 
ic  Joblessness   In   disproportionate  numbers. 

An  especially  disquieting  aspect  of  this 
condition  Is  the  extent  to  which  the  list  of 
workers  Idle  15  weeks  or  longer  has  been 
climbing  In  good  times  as  well  as  bad.  In 
the  prosperous  period  from  1951  through 
1953.  only  about  250,000  workers  were  listed 
in  this  group.  In  the  1959-60  period  their 
total  had  grown  to  nearly  1  million.  Now 
the  recession  has  brought  it  close  to  2 
million. 

For  many  of  these  unwanted  workers,  the 
reemployment  problem  has  been  made 
tougher   by   the   Interstate   and    Increasingly 


International  battle  for  Industry  tha-;  has 
caused  a  large-scale  transfer  of  work  from 
established  production  centers  In  the  East 
and  Midwest. 

The  efficiency  gains  permitted  by  automa- 
tion have  stirred  new  Interest  by  many  com- 
panies In  availing  themselves  of  offers  to 
move  Into  communlty-buUt  plants  and  en- 
Joy  lax  privileges  not  available  in  their  old 
locations. 

Much  of  the  resistance  to  the  Presidents 
plan  for  aiding  dUtressed  areas,  which  the 
House  passed  last  week,  stemmed  from  fear. 
In  the  more  Industrialized  States,  that  the 
holding  out  of  subsidies  by  the  needy  re- 
gions would  prompt  still  more  employers  to 
move  to  places  where  they  could  get  ultra- 
modern plants  free,  plus  lower  labor  bills 
and  a  reprieve  from  union-enforced  curbs  on 
management 

•A  study  by  Seymour  L.  Wolfbeln,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  demonstrated 
recently  how  the  postwar  Industrial  map  had 
changed  to  create  stagnation  In  some  areas 
while  work  opportunities  multiplied  in 
others 

Florida  and  the  seven  southwest  States 
from  California  to  "^xas  had  an  employment 
growth  more  than  cfoublc  the  national  aver- 
age, while  all  18  Eastern  and  Midwest  States 
lagged  behind  the  average.  New  Jersey  was 
one  of  the  lew  that  came  close. 

Now  a  global  dimension  has  been  added 
to  the  industrial  tug-of-war.  U.S.  com- 
panies have  been  Investing  nearly  $3  billion 
a  year  In  foreign  properties.  Union  leaders 
have  complained  that  much  of  this  In- 
vestment amounts  to  an  export  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs  abroad,  especially  where  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  foreign  production  Is 
shipped  back  to  thU  country  for  sale  In  the 
domestic  market. 

Add  to  this  the  Jeopardizing  of  Jobs  In 
many  sections  by  the  regular  flow  of  low- 
price  Imports  from  low-wage  countries,  the 
pooling  of  facilities  through  business  con- 
solidations and  the  Intensified  cost-con- 
sciousness Induced  by  the  recession  and  the 
step-up  In  competition  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  sum  of  all  these  factors  has  left  the 
White  House  certain  that  the  gross  national 
product — the  yardstick  that  measures  our 
total  output  of  goods  and  services — can  go 
up  by  as  much  as  $20  billion  from  its  pres- 
ent annual  rate  of  roughly  $500  billion  with 
little  or  no  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  un- 
employment problem. 


Plenipotentiary    of    the    United    States    of 
America  to  Iceland. 

Edward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  mlnUter, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Uruguay. 

US.  Attorneys 

Justin  J,  Mahoney.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  dUtrlct  of 
New  York  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Theo- 
dore F.  Bowes. 

John  O.  Garaas,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  Vogel. 

Harold  C.  Doyle,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Clinton  G. 
Richards. 

Federal   Farm    Credit    Board 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers   of    the    Federal    Farm    Credit    Board. 
Farm  Credit  AdmlnUtratlon.  for   terms  ex- 
piring March  31.  1967: 

Julian  B.  Thayer,  of  Connecticut. 
Joe  B.  Zeug,  of  Minnesota. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Ml-.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at 
2  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. April  13,  1961,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  12,  1961: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

John  A.  Calhoun,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambtissador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Chad. 

John  S.  Everton,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Union  of  Burma. 

James  K.  Penfleld,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary   and 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  April  12,  1961: 

Department   of  Defense 

Harold  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

Department    or   the    Air    Force 
Joseph  Scott  Imlrle,  of  New   York,  to   be 
an   Assistant   Secretary  of   the   Air   Force. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following -named  officers  lor  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

^      To   be   major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  HarrUon  Alan  Gerhardt 
018697.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Clinton  Stone  Lyter  018291, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Wythe  Gleaves  Rich 
019910,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Reuben  Henry  Tucker  3d 
019894,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Tabb  Snodgrass  029670, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Wilson  Power  018691, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Dyce  Alger  019848,  Army 
ol  United  States   (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  John  Tlmmes  029777, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

To   be   brigadier   generals 

Col.  WUllam  Nels  Redling  031516,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Martin  Cone  020658.  Army  oi 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Gordon  O'Brien  042171,  Judge 
Advocate    General's    Corps.    U.S     Army. 

Col.  Douglass  Phillip  Quandt  020605, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Chester  Lee  Johnson  020681.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Douglas  Blair  Kendrlck,  Jr.,  020611, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Kenneth  Francis  Dawalt  020226. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 
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Col.    Edward   Leon    Bowny    023744,    Army 

of  the  United  States   (major,  \S3.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Henry  Schellman  022002. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  UJS.  Army). 

Col.  Roy  Laasetter.  Jr..  061714.  U5.  Anny. 

Col.  FYederic  WUUam  Boye.  Jr.,  021891. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Donald  Clinton  dayman  020866. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.3.  Army) . 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Prom  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
penitential  psalms.  Psalm  51:  10:  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart.  O  God;  and  reneu:  a 
right  spirit  within  me. 

Eternal  God,  in  this  moment  of  prayer, 
may  our  spirit  be  brought  into  tune  with 
Thy  Spirit  and  receive  the  needed 
strength  and  wisdom  for  the  duties  and 
demands  of  this  new  day. 

We  humbly  confess  that  again  and 
again  we  break  faith  with  Thee  and  our 
own  higher  and  better  self  by  living  on 
those  lower  levels  to  which  the  secular 
world  is  continually  seeking  to  draw  us. 

Create  within  our  hearts  a  nobler  and 
more  magnanimous  spirit  and  endow  our 
minds  with  a  clear  vision  of  that  blessed 
day  when  righteousness  and  jastice  shall 
rule  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  men  and 
nations. 

Grant  that  some  finer  essence  of  good 
will  and  love  may  temper  the  soul  of 
all  mankind  and  show  us  how  we  may 
have  a  larger  part  in  sustaining  and 
strengthening  the  moral  and  spiritual 
fiber  of  the  human  race. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


PROGRAM    FOR    THE    BALANCE    OF 
THE  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts'" 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and,  of  course. 
I  shall  not  object — I  wonder  if  the 
majority  leader  would  be  good  enough 
to  advise  us  as  to  any  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Committee  on  Rules  reports  out  a 
rule  on  the  bill  for  direct  loans  to  vet- 
erans, that  will  be  programed  for 
tomorrow. 

Also,  for  tomorrow  we  have  Pan 
American  Day.  I  have  no  information 
of  any  other  legislation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  slight  reservation  in  case  anything 
unexpected  should  arise. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman;  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts   [Mr.    McCORMACKl. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  *S.  1  •  to  establish 
an  effective  program  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in 
certain  economically  distressed  areas, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Spenoe. 

P.^TMAN.    R.ADJS.    MULTER.    KlLBL'R.V.    Mc- 

DONOL'GH,  and  Widnall. 


I        COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS. 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  have  permission  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTS TO  'BROKER'  TYPE 
CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  SHEPPARD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  the  award  of  military  con- 
struction contracts  to  broker  tjT>e  con- 
tractors has  been  discussed  on  this  floor 
on  several  occasions.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  type  of  contractor  has  been  a 
plague  to  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram. In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
recent  directive  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  controlling  this  problem. 
I  am  inserting  this  directive  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  and  urge  each  of  you  to 
give  it  your  consideration. 

The  military  construction  program  has 
been  plagued  for  some  time  by  the  award 
of  contracts  to  so-called  broker  contrac- 
tors. This  type  of  contractor  is  awarded 
a  project  and  does  little  if  any  of  the 
work  with  his  own  forces  but  performs 
most  of  it  by  subcontracting.  He  all 
too  frequently  seeks  to  make  his  profit 


by  chiseling  on  the  Government  and  sub- 
contractors wherever  possible.     You  will 
recall  that  this  was  discussed   to  some 
extent  during  the  recent  debate  on  Uie 
military  construction  a,uthor1zation  bill. 
The   Committee  on   Appropriations  has 
been   aware  of  this  problem   for  some 
time  and  has  been  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Eisenhower  administrations,  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  problem.    I  am  happy 
to  call   to  the  attention  of  the  House 
certain  correspondence  I  received  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  In- 
stallations   and    Logistics,    including    a 
memorandum    for    the    several    services 
outlining    action    to    be    taken    In    this 
respect.    Many  of  us.  perhaps,  would  like 
to  see  more  drastic  action  taken,  but  cer- 
tainly  this   regulation  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  his  staff  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  putting  it  Into  effect.     Briefly,  this 
amendment  to  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulations  provides  that  the 
prime  contractor   on   any   construction 
contract  shall  perform  with  his  own  or- 
ganization work  equivalent  to  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  under  the  contract.    In 
the  case  of  Armed  Forces  housing  con- 
tracts this  percentage  is  changed  to  15 
percent.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  re- 
quired    p>ercentage     is     the     minimum 
amount  and  the  actual  percentage  shall 
be   the   maximum   consistent   with    the 
nature   of   the  work.     The  contractors 
are  also  required  In  submitting  a  bid  to 
submit  a  description  of  the  work  which 
he  will  perform  with  his  own  organiza- 
tion and  the  estimated  cost  thereof.     I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  correspondence  which  has  been  sup- 
plied me  on  this  matter : 

Arau.6,  ld61. 
Hon.  Hakrt  Sheppau). 

Chairman.  Subcx)mmiltee  on  Military  Con- 
struction. Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Deab   Ms.   Chauiian  :    We    are   pleaaed   to 
send   you    the   attached   copies   of   a   memo- 
randum,  dated    April    1.    1961.    Instituting   a 
Department-of-Defense-wlde  policy  wltli  re- 
gard to  performance  of  work  with  own  or- 
ganization by  construction  contractors. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  D.  Moaus, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

JnstallatioTu  and  Logistics. 


Assistant  Secret a«t  or  Detensk. 

Washington.  DC.  Apnl  1,  1961. 

Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Logistics).  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (Materiel).  Special  Assistant  for 
Installations.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Subject:  Construction  contracts,  perform- 
ance and  supervision  of  work. 

Effective  April  30.  1961.  the  clause  set  forth 
in  the  attachment  shall  be  Included  In  all 
construction  contracts,  Including  contracts 
made  under  the  armed  services  housing  pro- 
gram, estimated  to  exceed  91  million.  In 
addition,  this  clause  may  be  Included  in  any 
other  construction  contract  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate.  Use  of  the  subject 
clause  iB  authorized  U)X)n  receipt  of  this 
memorandum.  Outstanding  invitations  for 
bids  are  exempt  from  this  requirement  pro- 
vided resulting  contracts  are  awarded  beiore 
May  30.  1961. 
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The  purpose  of  the  subject  claxise  Is  to 
assure  adequate  Interest  In,  and  BUper%lslon 
of  construction  work  by  prime  contractors. 
However,  It  Is  also  essential  that  the  need 
be  considered,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for 
requiring  adequate,  specifically  deecrltjed 
supervision. 

If  a  constfxjctlon  contract  Is  to  Include  the 
attached  clause.  Invitations  for  bids  or  re- 
qviests  for  proposals  shall  contain  a  require- 
ment that  each  bidder  or  offeror  submit  with 
his  bid  a  description  of  the  work  which  the 
contractor  will  perform  with  his  own  organ- 
ization (e.g..  earthwork,  paving,  brickwork. 
or  roofing) .  the  percentage  of  the  total  work 
this  represents,  and  the  estimated  cost 
thereof. 

Necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  co- 
ordinate action  required  by  this  memoran- 
dum with  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

Appropriate  revision  will  be  made  to  in- 
clude these  instructions  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulations. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  instructions 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  memo- 
randum within   15  days. 

Thomas  D.  Mosris. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Installations  and  Logistics. 

Contract  Clausi 
perrormance  or  work  bt  contractob 

(MARCH  1961) 

The  contractor  shall  perform  on  the  site, 
and  with  his  own  organization,  work  equiv- 
alent to  at  least  — •  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under 
the  contract.  If  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  hereunder,  the  contractor  requests  a 
reduction  in  such  percentage,  and  the  con- 
tracting officer  determines  that  it  would  be  to 
the  Government's  advantage,  the  percentage 
of  the  work  required  to  be  performed  by  the 
contractor  may  be  reduced;  provided  written 
approval  of  such  reduction  Is  obtained  by 
the   contractor  from  the  contracting   officer. 

•  Note. — The  required  percentage  shall  be 
the  maximum  coiuistent  with  customary  or 
necessary  specialty  subcontracting,  complex- 
ity and  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  shall  not. 
under  any  circumstances,  be  less  than  20 
percent  (15  percent  in  Armed  Forces  housing 
contracts). 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  BILLS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  FtEcoRD  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  members  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  objectors  committees  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  will  follow  In  the 
consideration  of  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

On  February  7  and  on  March  2,  respec- 
tively, the  majority  and  minority  floor  lead- 
ers appointed  their  respective  personnel  of 
the  objectors  committees,  Mr.  McCormack, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  appoint- 
ing three  members  of  his  party  and  Mr. 
Haixeck,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  ap- 
pointing three  members  of  his  party.  The 
objectors  committees  are  unofficial  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  exist- 
ing at  the  request  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
respective  floor  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
who.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  proper  screen- 
ing of  legislation  which  may  be  placed  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  designate  Members  of 
each  side  of  the  aisle  charged  with  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  of  seeing  to  It  that  leg- 
islation passing  by  such  procedure  is  in  the 


Interest  of  good  government.     The  rule  which 
Is  applicable  to  Consent  Calendar  procedure 
is  rule  74«  of  the  House  Rules  and  Manual, 
found  on  pages  373.  374.  and  375  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.     The  opera- 
tion of  such  procedure  Is  described  on  pages 
95.   134,   135.   136.   173,   and   827   of   Cannon's 
Procedures  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  several  sessions  now  objectors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  followed  certain  rules 
for  consideration  of  Consent  Calendar   bills 
which  they  have  made  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  the   beginning  oX   a  session.     These 
rules  are  not  publicized  at  this  time  to  estab- 
lish hard-and-fast  procedures  but  rather  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the 
manner    in    which    the   committee    plans   to 
operate  throughout  the  87th  Congress.     The 
members   of   the  committees   feel   that  gen- 
erally no  legislation  should  pass  by  unani- 
mous consent  which   Involves   an   aggregate 
expenditure   of  more  than   91   million;    sec- 
ond,  that   no   bill   which   changes    national 
policy  or  international  policy  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but 
rather  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
open  and  extended  debate:   third,  that  any 
bill  which  api>ears  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
even  though  It  does  not  change  national  or 
international  policy,  or  does  not  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  tl  mUllon,  should 
not  be  approved  without  the  membership  be- 
ing fully  Informed  of  its  contents,  providing 
It  is  a  measure  that  would  apply  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  case  the 
minimum     amount     of     consideration     that 
should  be  given  such  a  bUl  would  be  clear- 
ance by  the  leadership  of  both  parties  being 
brought   before   the   House   on   the   Consent 
Calendar — It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  ob- 
jectors on  the  Consent  Calendar  heretofore 
to   put   such   a   bin  over   without   prejudice 
one  or  more  times  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  Members  to  become  fully  Informed  as  to 
the  contents  of  such  a  bUl,  and  the  Consent 
Calendar    objectors    for    the    87th    Congress 
wish  to  follow  like  procedure;  fourth,  that  If 
a  bill  has  been  placed  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar  and   the   members   of   the   committee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  show 
that  It  has  not  been  cleared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  by  the  respective  departments 
affected  by  such  legislation,  or  that  Buch  re- 
ports from  the  committee  or  from  the  de- 
partment  show   ttiat  the   legislation    is   not 
in   accord  with   the   President's  program.   It 
should  ru}t  pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
having     Jurisdiction     over     the     legislation 
should  either  call  It  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  with  the  permission  of  the  Speaker 
or  shoxild  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
rule  for  such  legislation.     While  the   mem- 
bers of  the  objectors'  committees  feel  that  a 
repjort   from   the   Bureau   of   the   Budget   is 
necessary  before  a  bill  should  be  placed  upon 
the  Consent  Calendar,  they  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  position  that  the   report  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  necessarily  show 
the    approval    of    such    legislation    by    the 
Bureau.     However,   if  such    approval   is  not 
shown,  then  In  the  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation, even  If  considered  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  the  cliatrman  reporting  the  bill,  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  should  be  willing  to 
accept   the  responsibility   of   stating   to   the 
Members   the   action   of   the   Bureau   of   the 
Budget  and  the  reasons  for  such  action. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors committee  also  feel  It  fair  to  state  to 
the  membership  that  it  is  not  their  purpose 
to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object  to  bills 
or  pa;  s  them  over  without  prejudice  because 
of  any  personal  objection  to  said  bill  or  bills 
by  any  one  member  or  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  objectors  committee, 
but  rather  that  their  real  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  expediting  legislation.  Is  to  protect 
the  membership  against  having  bills  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  which,  in  the  opinion 


ai  the  objectors  any  Med^ber  of  the  House 
might  have  objection  to.  The  members  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  objectors  committee 
earnestly  request  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  having 
tlie  .responsibility  for  bringing  legislation 
before  the  House  take  Into  consideration 
the  contents  of  this  statement  before  placing 
bUls  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  While  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sponsors 
of  bills  appearing  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
contact  the  various  members  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  objectors  committee,  nevertheless, 
in  the  Interest  of  saving  time  and  avoiding 
the  possibility  of  having  bills  laid  over  un- 
necessarily. It  is  good  practice  to  do  so; 
azKl  the  objectors  welcome  the  continuance 
of  the  procedure  of  getting  in  touch  with 
them  at  least  24  hours  before  the  legislation 
is  called  up  under  the  regular  Consent  Cal- 
endar procedure.  In  many  Instances  such 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors 
will  clear  away  questions  which  the  objec- 
wlll  clear  away  questions  which  the  objec- 
tors have  and  consequently  will  make  for 
the  exf>edltious  handling  of  legislation. 

John  J.  McFall, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

Majority  Objectors. 

Gerald   R.    Ford,   Jr.. 

Thomas  M.   Pelxt. 

Pho,  Weaver. 

Minority  Objectors. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  today  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  halt  all  Im- 
ports Into  this  country  from  Cuba.  This 
resolution  will  express  to  the  President 
the  vi-ill  of  the  Congress  that  he  act  un- 
der the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  stop  the  Cuban  imports  which  cofi- 
tinue  to  flow  into  this  coimtry.  I.  along 
with  other  Members  of  Congress,  have 
urged  for  more  than  1  year  that  the 
State  Department  take  action  on  Cuban 
imports  and  have  received  with  each 
request  the  axiswer  that  the  matter  is 
"under  consideration."  Our  State  De- 
partment has  just  this  month  issued  a 
white  paper  entitled  "Cuba,"  which 
stated  In  part: 

The  present  situation  in  Cuba  confronts 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  inter- 
American  system  with  a  grave  and  urgent 
challenge  •  •  •  the  challenge  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
regime  betrayed  their  own  revolution,  de- 
livered that  revolution  into  the  hands  of 
powers  alien  to  the  hemisphere,  and  trans- 
formed it  Into  an  Instrument  employed  with 
calculated  effect  to  suppress  the  rekindled 
hopes  of  the  Cuban  people  for  democracy 
and  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  American  Republics  •  •  •  It  is  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  the  Castro 
regime  In  Cuba  offers  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  authentic  and  autonomous 
revolution  of  the  Americas — to  the  whole 
hope  of  spreading  political  liberty,  economic 
development,  and  social  progress  through  all 
the  republics  of  the  hemisphere. 

But  while  our  Government  sees  the 
"clear  and  present  danger"  from  Castro 
to  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  has 
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stopped  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba,  and  has 
broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Castro  government,  we  continue  to  allow 
Cuban  products  to  be  shipped  into  this 
country  and  thus  supply  Castro  with 
over  60  million  U.S.  dollars  a  year  to 
continue  domination  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple and  plan  the  spread  of  the  cancer 
he   has   planted  in   the  middle  of   the 

The  United  States  has  always  met  the 
threat  of  communism  throughout  the 
world  and  has  just  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  Laos  that  we  will  do  so  there 
promptly  and  firmly  as  our  security  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world  is  threat- 
ened. But  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  just  90 
miles  from  the  beaches  of  Florida,  we 
have  only  met  the  threat  halfway. 

This  matter  has  been  under  con- 
sideration since  the  proclamation  of 
October  1960.  banning  our  exports  to 
Cuba.  The  State  Department  white 
paper.  •Cuba."  has  stated  "A  series  of 
trade  and  financial  agreements  has  in- 
tegrated the  Cuban  economy  with  that 
of  the  Communist  world."  Surely  it  is 
past  time  for  action  in  banning  Cuban 
imports  into  the  United   States. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  express  its 
will  to  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment in  a  convincing  manner  by 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  thus  stating 
the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  that  we  take  a  firm  stand  in  all 
resp)ects  against  Castio. 


FRANKLIN   D.  ROOSEVELT: 
IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  16th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  it 
is  fatting  that  we  should  pause  to  reflect 
upon  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man. 
That  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  constructive  Presidents  his 
countrymen  have  thus  far  produced,  but 
one  of  the  truly  dominant  figures  of 
modern  tunes,  cannot.  I  think,  be  denied. 
It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  vital,  com- 
pelling character,  who  has  held  high 
place  and  been  concerned  with  the  pas- 
sage of  great  events,  that  time  seems 
somehow  altered,  turned  back,  as  it  were. 
so  far  as  he  personally  is  concerned.  So 
vivid  was  his  presence  and  personality 
when  he  was  among  us  that  for  some,  at 
least,  of  us  the  passage  of  years  do  not 
seem  to  have  removed  him  from  our 
midst — so  easy  is  it  for  those  who  once 
saw  and  knew  him  to  summon  him  back 
by  the  chord  of  memory.  Whenever 
you  can  do  that,  you  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  a  great  personage — in  this 
case,  a  great  leader  of  men. 

It  was  Mr.  Roosevelfs  fate  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  his  people  through 
two  wars:  The  one  waged  on  the  home 
front  against  a  devastating  economic  de- 
pression which  descended  upon  us  in  the 
thirties;   the  other,  beyond  the  seas  in 


two    hemispheres    against    the    direct 
threat  which  has  ever  menaced  the  life 
and  liberties  of  this  Nation.    His  leader- 
ship was  triumphant  in  both  great  con- 
tests.   Although  he  did  not  Uve  to  see  the 
victorious  conclusion  of  his  country  and 
its  associates  in  the  Second  World  War, 
he  was  none  the  less  the  victor,  along 
with  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  gallant  forces 
who  fought  under  the  direction  of  both. 
The  statue  which  stands  in  London  to- 
day proclaims  the  sense  of  the  English 
people  that,  although  he  did  not  share 
their  sufferings  during  6  awful  years  of 
bombardment,  nor.  because  of  the  obli- 
gations of  his  office,  reach  the  front,  his 
fearless  and  indomitable  will,  his  deter- 
mination   that   the   cause    of    right,   of 
human  freedom  itself,  should  not  perish 
from  the  earth,  was  ever  present  in  their 
daily    consciousness.      They    have    not, 
along   with   free  men  everywhere,   for- 
gotten   their    tremendous    indebtedness 
to  this  man— much  less  do  we.  his  coun- 
trymen,  forget   our   own.     It   is  in   ac- 
knowledgment of  this  indebtedness  that 
we  take  a  solemn  pride  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death,  and  on 
other   appropriate  occasions,   to   salute 
the  memory  of  a  great  President,  a  very 
great  American. 

Roosevelt's  dazzling  career  as  a  na- 
tional and  later,  international,  figure, 
was  of  such  vast  import  both  to  his 
countrymen  and  to  the  world  at  large 
that  we  are  likefy  to  forget  that,  in  fact, 
his  training  for  public  service  had  been 
a  very  long  one,  even  as  such  apprentice- 
ship goes  in  America,  stretching  from 
his  election  as  State  senator  in  1910  to 
his  death  in  1945.  exclusive  of  a  period 
of  7  years  when  he  was  striving  to  regain 
his  health.  In  1912.  with  the  election  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  brilliant  young 
New  York  assemblyman  was  at  once 
marked  down  for  association  with  the 
national  administration.  He  was  offered, 
and  accepted,  the  post  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy — and  there  was  no 
position  in  the  Government  he  would 
h&ve  preferred  at  his  age.  for  his  love 
for  .ships  and  the  sea  was  the  abiding 
interest  of  his  life. 

This  marked  Roosevelt's  entrance 
upon  the  national  stage.  His  brilliant 
record  in  the  Navy  Department,  covering 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  Is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  no  phase  of 
the  great  career  which  lay  ahead  ever 
gave  him  more  personal  satisfaction. 

Nominated  in  1920  for  Vice  President 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  he  faced  a 
campaign  doomed  to  defeat  from  the 
start.  He  accepted  the  result  with  good 
grace  when  in  August  1921,  while  at  his 
summer  home,  a  terrific  blow  fell  when 
he  was  stricken  with  the  dread  polio,  or 
infantile  paralysis.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
must  signalize  the  end  of  all  active  par- 
ticipation in  his  party  and  public  life 
which,  by  temperament  and  the  stimu- 
lating experience  of  the  years  just  be- 
hind, he  had  come  to  regard  as  his  true 
calling.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  her  remi- 
niscences, has  given  us  the  picture  of 
those  grim  first  days  of  suffering  and 
helplessness,  when  all  seemed  dark. 
But  there  was  one  note  lacking  from  the 
hour  the  blow  fell:  despair.  Through 
all  the  years  of  pain  and  readjustment 


to  semi-invalid  status.  Fianklin  Roose- 
velt never  once — never  once — was  heard 
to    voice    hopelessness,    surrender,    and 
despair  even  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family.    Through  the  devoted  efforts  of 
his    wife,    his    faithful    follower.    Louis 
Howe,  and  others.  Roosevelt  during  these 
crucial  years  was  kept  actively  in  touch 
with   party   leaders,   who   were   encour- 
aged to  visit  him.    By  1924  he  was  able 
to  appear  on  crutches  before  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  where  in  a  memorable 
speech  he  placed  the  name  of  Gov.  Al- 
fred E.  Smith  in  nomination.     In  turn. 
Smith  demanded  that  Roosevelt  consent 
to  be  nominated  for  Governor  of  New 
York.     With      considerable      reluctance 
Roosevelt,  upon  assurance  of  his  physi- 
cians that  he  was  physically  fit  to  run. 
consented,  and  in  the  election  of  1924. 
whereas  Smitli  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated for  the  Presidency.  Roosevelt  won 
the   State    by   a   comfortable   majority. 
From  then  on  he  became  a  formidable 
figure  in  his  party  and  inevitably  a  con- 
tender for  the  Presidency  4  years  hence. 
His  two  terms  as  Governor  'vere  marked 
by  vigor  and  constructive  achievement: 
among  the  measures  which  he  advocated 
were  development  of  the  hydroelectric 
resources  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  old- 
age   pensions.  State   unemployment   in- 
surance, prison  reform,  a  48-hour  week, 
and  so  forth.     Not  all  of  these  measures 
were  pa.ssed.  but  at  least  they  showed  the 
bent  of  Roosevelfs  mind  and  forecast 
his  poli-y  on  the  national  scene. 

On  July  2.  1932.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
convention  for  the  Presidency  and.  de- 
spite his  handicap,  electrified  his  fol- 
lowers and  the  Nation  by  flying  on  to 
Chicago  and  accepting  the  nomination 
at  the  hands  of  the  convention  that 
same  day.  The  campaign  was  waged  not 
so  much  over  concrete  issues  as  over  the 
general  principles  and  p>ollcies  of  govern- 
ment in  view  of  the  appalling  depression 
which  was  settling  over  the  land.  It 
was  during  these  weeks  that  Roosevelt 
introduced  his  telling  phrase,  'the  for- 
gotten man." 

Hected  overwhelmingly,  he  assumed 
office  March  4.  1933.  In  this,  the  first 
of  four  inaugural  addresses,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  utterance  to  certain  memo- 
rable phrases  still,  after  all  these  years, 
vividly  remembered.  The  times  were 
dark  and  ominous — many  men's  hearts 
were  faint.  The  new  President  con- 
sidered it  his  very  first  responsibility  to 
recall  to  their  duty  as  Americans  those 
who  beheld  only  discouragement  on  the 
national  scene.  In  firm  and  penetrating 
phrases  the  President  diagnosed  the 
gloomy  state  of  the  Nation  and  the  atti- 
tude necessary  to  dispel  it.    He  said: 

This  Is  preeminently  the  time  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and  boldlj. 
Nor  need  we  shrink  from  honestly  facing 
conditions'  In  our  country  today.  This  great 
Nation  will  endure  as  It  has  endured,  will 
revive  and  will  prosper.  So.  first  of  all,  let 
me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself — nameless,  un- 
resisonlng.  unjustified  terror  which  paralyzes 
needed  efforts  to  convert  retreat  Into  ad- 
vance. In  every  dark  hour  of  our  national 
life  a  leadership  of  frankness  and  vigor  has 
met  with  that  understanding  and  support 
of  the  people  themselves  which  Is  essential 
to  victory. 
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The  money  changers  have  fled  from  their 
high  seats  In  the  temple  of  our  civil laation. 
We  may  now  restore  that  temple  to  the 
ancient  truths.  The  measure  of  the  restora- 
tion lies  In  the  extent  to  which  we  apply 
social  values  more  noble  than  mere  monetary 
profit. 

We  face  the  arduous  days  tliat  He  before 
us  In  the  warm  courage  of  national  unity; 
with  the  clear  consciousness  of  seeking  old 
and  precious  moral  values;  with  the  clean 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  stern  per- 
formance of  duty  by  old  and  young  alike 
We  aim  at  the  assurance  of  a  rounded  and 
permanent  national  life. 

We  do  not  distrust  the  future  of  essential 
democracy.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  not  failed. 

This  Is  no  place  in  which  to  attempt 
even  the  barest  review  of  the  years  which 
were  to  follow — tremendous  years,  so 
surcharged  with  the  daily  march  of 
earth-shaking  events,  whether  on  the 
national  or  the  international  scene,  as  to 
seem,  at  times,  to  pass  the  limits  of  sig- 
nificance. Not  a  man  or  woman  here, 
however  young,  but  was  affected  by  those 
years  so  crucial  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind— years  which  follow  and  haunt  us 
still.  Whether  for  good  or  for  ill.  the 
world  will  never  be  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War.'  Apart  from  so  searing  a  chapter, 
science  alone  has  transformed  it. 

My  desire  in  these  few  moments  has 
been  to  bring  back  to  you  once  more, 
whether  through  actual  memorj-  or  the 
printed  page,  the  great  figure  which,  to 
quote  Shakespeare's  words  about  Caesar, 
for  a  few  brief  years  bestrode  the  world 
like  a  colossus.  Nor  do  Roosevelt's  words 
belong  oitly  to  the  scrolls  of  a  past  his- 
tory. Some  of  them  are  timely  still.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  when  we 
know  not  from  day  to  day  what  the  fu- 
ture will  bring  forth,  we  might  do  worse 
than  to  harken  to  President  Roosevelfs 
words  to  the  Teamsters'  Union  conven- 
tion, on  September  11.  1940: 

In  all  of  these  plans  for  national  defense, 
only  those  who  seek  to  play  ujxin  the  fears 
of  the  American  people  discover  an  attempt 
to  lead  us  Into  war.  The  American  jjeople 
will  reject  that  kind  of  propaganda  of  fear, 
as  they  have  rejected  similar  types  which  are 
occasionally  spread  forth  at  election  time. 
They  know  that  against  the  r.iglng  farces 
loose  In  the  world  the  best  defense  Is  the 
strongest  preparedness — fighting  men  and 
equipment  in  front,  and  fighting  Indxratry 
and  agriculture  behind  the  lines. 

Weakness  in  these  days  Ls  a  cordial  Invita- 
tion to  attack  That's  no  longer  a  theory; 
it's  a  proven  fact,  proved  within  the  past 
year. 

And.  In  conclusion.  I  shall  quote  the 
last  sentence,  written  in  his  own  hand 
Into  the  typed  draft  of  the  Jefferson  Day 
speech  Roosevelt  did  not  live  to  deliver: 

The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faltii. 

Thus.  Franklin  Roosevelfs  final  coun- 
sel to  his  countrymen. 


NATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OP  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  IN  URBAN 
AREAS 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remai  ks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Air.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently enjoyed  a  visit  with  my  constitu- 
ents in  San  Francisco.  While  there,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  detailed, 
firsthand  information  on  tlie  national 
problem  of  traffic  congestion  and  its  most 
urgently  needed  solution.  The  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict is  an  organization  which  is  plan- 
ning the  worlds  most  modern  regional 
rapid  transit  system  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  transportation  system  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  talking  with  officials  of  that  dis- 
trict. I  came  to  the  realization  that  they 
are  pioneering  a  new  concept  of  travel 
for  our  cities  of  tomorrow.  Tlieir  ideas 
and  procedures  will  serve  well  as  a  model 
for  other  great  metropolitan  areas.  Be- 
cause they  have  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  almost  a  decade,  they  can 
be  of  great  help  to  others  who  must  of 
necessity  address  themselves  to  the  dif- 
ficulties being  created  by  our  increasing 
population  in  urban  areas. 

I  believe  you  are  all  aware  of  the  new 
pattern  of  growth  that  is  emerging  in 
the  United  States.  Cities,  as  such,  are 
now  more  the  focal  points  of  the  expand- 
ing p>opulations  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded— rather  than  the  areas  in  which 
city  dwellers  both  work  and  live — they 
formerly  have  been.  In  the  bay  area, 
population  doubled  between  1940  and 
1960.  It  is  expected  to  double  again  to 
more  than  7  million  in  the  coming  two 
decades.  This  population  growth  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  suburban  areas,  while 
central  cities  are  declining  in  the  number 
of  their  residents. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
number  of  jobs  in  central  business  dis- 
tricts continues  to  increase  at  a  very  high 
rate.  The  result  is  that  more  and  more 
people  have  to  travel  longer  and  longer 
distances  between  where  they  live  and 
where  they  earn  their  living.  The 
figures  of  the  1960  census  have  made  this 
clear. 

In  San  Francisco  and  other  metropoli- 
tan areas,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  24-hour  daily  travel  occurs  during 
the  morning  and  evening  peak  periods. 
Where  there  are  not  adequate  public 
transportation  facilities,  this  increased 
travel  must  be  made  by  automobile. 
This  leads  to  ever-growing  traffic  con- 
gestion on  our  streets  and  freewa>'s.  and 
an  insatiable  demand  for  additional 
parking  spaces  in  our  central  bisiness 
districts.  The  hearts  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  threatened  by  strangula- 
tion unless  something  is  done. 

The  bay  area  rapid  transit  district  and 
Its  predecessor  study  commissitm  are 
planning  for  a  total  ti^ansportation  sys- 
tem in  which  the  individual  citizen  can 
have  a  free  choice  of  how  he  'j-avels. 
Freeways  and  modern,  grade-separated, 
rapid  transit  are  both  necessan'  com- 
ponents of  such  a  system — freeways  for 
the  base  travel  load  in  off-peak  hours, 
peripheral  travel,  the  delivery  of  goods, 
for  buses,  for  trucks,  and  for  tliose  who 
must  use  their  automobiles  in  their 
work;   and  rapid  transit  to  handle  the 


bulk  of  the  ti'emendous  volumes  of  rush 
hour  travel  going  to  and  from  the  urban 
core,  and  to  and  from  population  and 
employment  subcenters. 

In  the  bay  area,  planning  for  rapid 
transit  wisely  began  with  land  planning, 
and  this  resulted  in  the  development  of 
the  first — and  still  the  onlj- — master 
plan  for  the  entiie  region.  In  laying  out 
rapid  transit  routes  the  transit  planners 
have  worked  in  the  closest  cooperation 
witli  the  California  State  Division  of 
Highways,  so  that  the  freeway  system 
and  the  rapid  transit  system  will  be 
truly  complementary.  Using  three  of 
tlie  outstanding  engineering  consulting 
firms  in  the  country,  they  have  now  en- 
gineered 119  route-miles  of  rapid  transit 
lines  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  Over 
tliese  routes  will  operate  the  most  mod- 
c  n  equipment  in  the  world,  with  top 
speeds  of  80  miles  an  hour  and  average 
speeds,  including  all  station  stops,  of  50 
rniles  per  hour — more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  ani'  existing  transit  system. 

The  engineers  h  <ve  not  been  content 
to  accept  ciu-rent  m^ethods  of  doing 
things.  Instead,  they  have  combed  the 
world  for  new  ideas,  ne»  concepts.  As  a 
result,  they  will  incorporate  in  the  new 
system  the  knowledge  and  materials  of 
the  aircraft  and  missile  industries  for 
lighter,  more  attractive,  more  comforta- 
ble vehicles,  and  the  application  of  elec- 
tronic computers  for  faster,  safer 
operations. 

The  bay  area  rapid  transit  district  has 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  local 
officials  at  all  levels  in  developing  its 
plans.  This  has  resulted  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  local  acceptance  and  imder- 
standing.  Press,  radio,  and  television 
coverage  has  been  outstanding,  and  a 
!Treat  deal  of  favorable  editorial  com- 
ment has  been  given.  The  people  of 
the  bay  area  are  showing  an  ever- 
increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
rapid  transit. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  system  is 
enormous.  The  current  estimate,  allow- 
ing for  several  years  of  anticipated  rising 
costs,  is  $1,025  million.  This  is  in  addi-s 
tion  to  some  $127  million  which  the 
California  State  Legislature  has  already 
appropriated  from  automobile  tolls  of 
the  Oakland -San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge 
to  be  used  for  the  key  link  of  the  system, 
an  underwater  rapid  transit  tube  under 
the  bay. 

But  although  the  cost  seems  high,  it 
is  quite  small  compared  with  the  ex- 
penditures which  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  bay  area  for  additional  auto- 
mobile facilities  if  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem is  not  built. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  vital 
Interest  in  the  continued  economic 
health  of  our  countrj-'s  metropolitan 
areas.  Most  of  the  Federal  income  is 
derived  from  these  areas,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  population  lives  and  works.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  billions  of  dollars 
over  the  years  for  urban  freeways  and 
for  urban  renewal.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  Federal  income  and  if  we  are 
to  protect  the  enormous  investment  the 
Federal  Government  is  making  in  our 
cities,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  metro- 
politan tran^wrtation  problems  are 
solved. 
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In  April  1957. 1  introduced  House  Res- 
olution 231  to  create  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  to  study  the  national  prob- 
lems of  mass  transportation  in  urban 
areas  I  was  unable  to  obUin  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  Four  precious 
years  have  passed  and  the  problem  daily 
becomes  more  acute.  We  have  lost  the 
time  for  study— immediate  action  is 
imperative.  Accordingly,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bm  to  provide  Federal  en- 
couragement and  a,ssistance  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  vital  problem. 

This  bill  defines  the  problem  and  af- 
fords a  solution  which  will  make  trans- 
portation of  the  people  in  urban  areas 
a  matter  of  order  and  pleasure  instead 
of  the  time-consuming  and  life-taking 
chaos  which  presently  confronts  us. 

The  six  sections  of  the  bill  after  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  for  mass  transporta- 
tion in  our  urban  and  metropolitan  areas, 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  over- 
see and  aid  studies  of  the  problem  as  it- 
actually  exists  in  the  urban  areas  of 
America.  To  this  end  it  permits  the 
Administrator  to  make  grants  to  cities 
to  assist  them  in  their  planning. 

In  order  to  expedite  solution  of  the 
problem  involved,  my  bill  provides  for 
low-interest  loans  for  expenditure  on  the 
initial  capital  outlay  involved.  Under 
special  circumstances  Federal  funds 
would  be  available  to  match  State  aid  to 
rapid  transit  projects. 


HARVEST  OF  YESTERDAY'S 
NEGLECT 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
outpour  of  congratulations  being  show- 
ered upon  the  Russians  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  amid  the  strange  silence 
over  the  import  of  their  achievement 
from  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  story  which  I  think  may  be 
most  illustrative  of  why  we  lost  the  space 
race. 

A  United  Press  dispatch  of  this  morn- 
ing reports  that  a  reporter  contacted 
the  press  officer  for  our  own  Mercury 
project  down  at  Langley  Field,  Va.  It 
was  early  this  morning,  just  after  the 
news  broke.  The  press  officer  said,  Tt's 
3  a.m.  in  the  morning,  you  jerk— if 
you're  wanting  something  from  us,  the 
answer  is  we  are  all  asleep." 

I  suggest  that  we  went  to  sleep  in 
1945  and  slumbered  until  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  got  us  underway 
in  1953.  By  that  time  the  Russians  had 
established  their  tremendous  lead  in 
payload  rocketry,  and  today  we  have 
reaped  the  harvest  of  yesterday's  neg- 
lect.   

I  ONE-WAY  STREET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi^  is  the 
eighth  in  a  series  of  talks  on  trade  and 
aid  as  they  affect  our  American  economy. 
In  this  crusade  to  bring  these  subjects 
into  their  proper  focus  in  our  Nation's 
economv  I  have  tried  to  keep  before  our 
people  "the  facts  as  they  have  become 
known  to  me. 

I  awaken  sometimes  during  the  night 
and  ponder  the  seriou.sness  of  thic  prob- 
lem and  I  wonder  at  times  whether  those 
of  us  who  are  against  our  present  trades 
programs  are  doing  the  best  thmg  for  all 
concerned. 

These  misgivings  come  from  being  a 
self-confessed  liberal,  a  Democrat,  a 
former  union  official  and  above  all.  a  be- 
liever in  peace  and  an  opponent  of  com- 
munism as  we  know  it. 

Sometimes  too.  I  look  around  me  and 
I  see  the  company  I  am  keeping  and 
again  my  conscience  starts  stirring  up 
doubts.  I  see  myself  in  the  company  of 
those  amongst  us  who  oppose  every  ac- 
tion that  has  as  its  purpose  the  easing 
of  the  load  of  the  little  peoples. 

They  oppose  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  workers  who 
are  the  victims  of  economic  depressions 
and  the  exportation  of  production  jobs. 
They  oppose  aid  to  education  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  mequality  in 
education  exists  only  because  of  the 
financial  inability  of  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments to  achieve  equality  in  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

They  oppose  social  refo/m  when  its 
real  purposes  is  to  reach  a  higher  plateau 
in  our  way  of  life,  in  our  relationships 
between  worker  and  management. 

They  fail  to  realize  that  the  only  sal- 
vation of  the  capitalistic  system  is  in 
spreading  the  benefits  of  the  system  to 
both  the  owner  of  the  wheel  and  the 
pusher  who  makes  it  turn. 

Now  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  around 
me  and  I  see  my  glassworkers,  steel- 
workers,  coal  miners,  textile,  ceramic, 
and  production-line  workers  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  jobs  that  just  cleared 
customs  for  shipment  overseas  and  I 
find  the  answer. 

I  know  I  am  in  the  right  company  and 
that  this  is  a  serious  and  merciless  war 
and  any  volunteers,  from  any  and  all 
places  are  welcome  aboard  the  ship  of 
state  because  unless  all  hands  turn  to  on 
this  ship,  it  is  going  to  sink. 

Let  us  just  look  at  some  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  the  promoters  of  our 
economic  disaster. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce : 


Almost  before  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  gotten  its  forces  mobilized  for  the 
march  to  the  New  Frontier,  problems  of  the 
most  delicate  sort  are  being  raised  for  It  In 
the  form  of  threatened  boycott  of  Japanese 
products  by  one  of  the  groups  from  which 
It  draws  considerable  support. 

True,  there  Is  nothing  new  about  threat- 
ened boycotts  of  Japanese  goods  In  this  mar- 
ket. There  have  been  such  ever  since  the 
1930s.  Five  years  ago,  the  threats  were 
coming  from  some  U.S.  business  concerns 
resentful  of  the  pinch  of  Japanese  competi- 
tion. 

Right  now,  however,  It  Is  labor  that  Is 
leading  the  way.  especially  that  of  the  textile 
and  electrical  industries.     There  have  been. 


to  be  sure,  expresslonB  of  union  sympathy 
with  management  as  regards  Japanese  com- 
petition, but  the  initiative  is  being  taken  by 
the  unions.  And  it  appears  to  be  having 
some  effect. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce (MTTI)  announced  recently  that  it 
will  hold  shipments  of  men's  and  boys'  wool 
suits  to  60.000  in  the  US.  market  this  year, 
or  to  Just  about  half  the  number  Japan 
had  earlier  planned  to  sell  in  this  country. 
But  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  have 
demanded  that  these  shipments  be  held 
down  to  their  1959  level  of  30.000  units,  and 
have  warned  that  not  a  yard  of  Japanese 
woolen  and  worsted  fabric  will  be  cut  by 
union  members  if   this   limit   U  exceeded 

In  other  words,  ACW  is  warning  Japan 
that  If  it  attempts  to  establish  lU  projected 
»3-mllllon  made-up  suit  market  In  this 
country,  it  will  do  so  only  at  the  risk  of 
losing  its  $25-mlllion-a-year  fabric  market. 
And  in  doing  so.  ACW  has  won  the  support 
of  Its  sister  unions  In  the  textile  industry 
for  a  boycott  slated  to  begin  on  May  1. 

The  second  threat  Is  posed  by  the  elec- 
trical workers.  The  Chicago  local  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers— the  big- 
gest such  local  In  the  country  Inasmuch 
as  It  covers  the  heart  of  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision manufacturing  Industry— has  served 
notice  that,  also  starting  on  May  1.  It  will 
refuse  to  handle  any  more  components  made 

in  Japan. 

Uke  the  threatened  textile  boycott,  this 
move  by  the  electrical  workers  Is  reportedly 
already  discouraging  purchases  of  Japanese 
components  by  US  radio  and  TV  makers 
And  If  this  boycott  sticks.  It  could  effec- 
tively choke  off  an  Important  expert  outlet 
for  Japanese  Industry — one  which  hitherto 
has   held   great   promise 

Uftfortunately.  however.  It  can  also  choke 
off  something  else.  It  can  also  choke  off 
a  lot  of  US  exports  to  Japan,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  and  In  the  process  wipe  out  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  Jobs  in  this  country. 
All  too  often.  In  dealing  with  problems 
such  as  these,  the  unions  fall  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  They  do  not.  In  fact, 
even  seem  to  have  learned  anything  from 
what  happened  last  time. 

We  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  leaders 
of  the  textile  and  electrical  unions  seriously 
believe  they  can  play  this  kind  of  game  with 
Impunity,  that  union  boycotts  of  foreign 
goods  In  this  country  will  not  promptly  deto- 
nate foreign  boycotts  of  American -made 
goods  abroad,  or  that  the  Government  Itself 
could  long  tolerate  such  a  serious  form  of 
union  Interference  with  the  economic  policy 
of  the  United  States 

This  country,  striving  hard  to  build  up 
its  exporU  as  a  means  of  reducing  its  Inter- 
national payments  deficit,  could  certainly 
lose  heavily,  both  in  an  economic  and  po- 
litical sense.  If  another  rash  of  boycotts  and 
counterboycotts  were  to  be  let  loose  But 
the  real  Issue  goes  deeper. 

If  private  organizations — whether  union, 
business  enterprises  or.  as  it  appeared  some 
years  ago,  even  State  governments — are 
allowed  to  Intervene  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
conduct  of  US,  foreign  relations  (and  that 
is  what  the  moves  of  the  electrical  and  tex- 
tile workers  amount  to)  the  future  pros- 
pects for  any  kind  of  effective  American 
foreign  policy   become  dim   Indeed 

Several  States  which  were  toying  with  the 
Idea  of  placing  discriminatory  restrictions 
on  foreign  goods  or  foreign  enterprise  some 
years  ago.  thought  better  of  It  after  some 
Intensive  footwork  by  high  officials  In 
Washington. 

Any  business  enterprises  getting  together 
on  the  objectives  announced  by  the  textile 
and  electrical  workers  wotild  be  prosecuted 
for  combining  to  restrain  trade.  As  of  the 
moment,  there  Is  no  such  restriction  on  the 
unions.     But  to  go  through   with   the   kind 


of  boycott  these  groups  have  posted  for 
May  1  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
convincing  Congress  that  Immunities  now 
enjoyed  by  unions  In  this  respect  should  be 
promptly   termlnatetl. 

Now.  gentlemen  that  sounds  like  a 
very  effective  argument  until  you  realize 
that  this  Journal  is  an  out-and-out  trade 
journal  serving  exi:>orters  and  importers. 
Without  their  support  and  patronage, 
this  journal  would  pass  away  and  its 
employees  would  join  my  glassworkers 
walking  the  main  streets  of  my  home- 
town. 

Naturally  they  are  protecting  their 
own  selfish  interests  just  as  any  other 
trade,  or  union,  or  company  organ  does. 

However,  let  us  look  at  something  else 
that  this  same  Japanese  Ministry  on  In- 
ternational Trade  announced: 

(a)  Japans  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  announced  that  from 
this  week  on,  somi  300  machinery  Import 
Items,  along  with  ^  arlous  consumer  goods, 
would  be  given  fre<'  access  to  the  Japanese 
market.  Previotisiy.  there  had  been  serious 
restrictions  on  Import  of  these  Items, 

(b)  ImporU  of  such  things  as  trucks, 
buses,  and  agricultural  machinery  will  be 
placed  on  either  the  automatic  approval  lUt 
or  the  automatic  allocation  list.  Both  lists 
will  get  Inunedlate  ;ipproval.  but  tltose  Items 
on  the  allocation  list  will  be  watched  more 
cloeely  so  that  the  Japanese  Government  can 
limit  their  Import  In  case  of  foreign  ex- 
change shortages  or  to  protect  domestic 
Industries, 

(c)  The  300  Items  were  originally  'sched- 
uled to  be  llberalls,cd  next  October  1.  The 
stepped-up  timing  of  the  present  announce- 
ment-probably  came  as  a  result  of  Increased 
pressure  on  the  part  of  U.S.  Government  and 
business  officials 

This  is  the  kind  of  doubletalk  that  has 
been  fed  the  American  people  by  some- 
times well-meaning  Government  and 
political  officials  in  this  country  when 
they  sell  us  foreign  trade  agreements. 

Note  the  paragraph  a.    This  is  the  big 

pitch  to  the  cupidity  of  our  people  and 

the  stupidity  of  our  leaders.     This  ap- 

♦  parent  ly     throws    Japan's    tariff    doors 

wide  open  to  300  items. 

Now  look  at  paragraph  b  After  let- 
ting the  American  free  traders  look  into 
the  wide  open  door,  the  smart  Japanese 
operator  starts  closing  the  door  slightly 
when  he  says,  "we'll  get  immediate  ap- 
proval, but  we'll  watch  more  closely  so 
that  the  Japanese  Government  can  limit 
their  import  in  case  of  foreign  exchange 
shortages." 

Now.  after  stretching  our  necks,  try- 
ing to  see  inside  the  closing  door,  it's 
slammed  right  in  our  faces  when  the 
Japanese  Ministiy  says  bluntly,  "to  pro- 
tect domestic  industry."  This  means 
that  the  Japane5;e  market  open  to  these 
300  items  only  when  and  where  they 
themselves  cannot  produce  their  need.s. 

Now,  finally,  let  us  look  at  paragraph 
c.  Note — "The  stepped  up  timing  of  the 
present  announcement  probably  came  as 
a  result  of  increased  pressures  on  the 
part  of  U.S.  Government  and  business 
officials." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  S;tates,  you  see  unveiled 
before  you  the  perfidy  and  dishonesty 
of  those  amon{j  us  intent  upon  mis- 
leading you  as  the  representatives  of  the 
peoples  and  the  peoples  themselves. 
This  pressure  Is  part  of  the  diabolical 


scheme  to  change  the  trade  balances  to 
a  favorable  U.S.  balance,  to  cut  down 
the  drain  of  gold  with  only  one  purpose 
m  mind,  to  pass  the  new  trade  agree- 
ment act  in  1962, 

If  you  as  a  group  or  as  individuals 
believe  this  plan  is  not  promoted  pri- 
marily to  lull  Congress  and  the  people 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  until  after 
the  passage  of  a  5-year  reciprocal 
trades  extension,  then  just  review  the 
parade  of  beneficiai-y  nations,  trade  com- 
missions, ministers,  and  high  officials 
beating  a  path  to  the  President's  offices 
via  the  State  Department  and  ending 
up  in  the  Commerce  Department  and 
Treasury  Department. 

The  whole  scheme  will  be  dropped  just 
as  soon  as  this  Congress  appro\'es  the 
three  5-year  plans  advanced  of  recent 
date,  5-year  foreign  aid  program,  5-year 
reciprocal  trades  agreements  extension 
and  5  years  of  foods-for-peace  program. 
Just  as  an  observation,  every  other 
nation  in  plarming  5-year  programs, 
such  as  Russia.  China,  India,  and  oth- 
ers— the  plans  were  meant  for  national 
advancement  and  for  their  own  econom- 
ic well-bemg. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  three  5 -year 
plans  are  being  proposed  by  a  nation, 
each  of  which  can  be  an  item  of  expense 
to  the  nation  itself. 

Without  getting  into  a  position  of  be- 
ing for  or  against  the  5-year  programs, 
one  wonders  who  among  us  can  justify 
these  moves  unless  somebody  counter- 
balances the  three  5 -year  places  for  the 
world  with  three  5-year  plans  for  Amer- 
ica with  a  5-year  moratorium  on  in- 
creased taxes,  a  5-year  plan  of  full  em- 
ployment, and  a  5-year  plan  of  required 
and  necessarj'  increase  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

As  I  said  before,  this  all  adds  up  to  a 
well-conceived  plan  creating  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
Congress  to  do  other  than  to  vote  for  an 
extension  of  the  present  reciprocal 
trades  programs.  As  further  proof,  let 
me  quote  from  the  April  8  Business  Week 
magazine: 

The  U.S,  balance-of-payments  crisis  seems 
to  be  over,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two.  In  fact, 
the  paymenU  outlook  for  1961  is  amazingly 
good. 

At  the  moment,  total  transactions  with 
foreign  countries  are  Just  about  in  balance, 
which  explains  why  there  has  been  no  loss 
of  gold  recently.  A  surplus  for  the  first  6 
months  looks  pretty  certain,  and  a  surplus 
for  the  year  Is  possible. 

If  we  end  up  1961  In  the  black.  It  will  be 
the  first  surplus  In  over  a  decade,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  post-Suez  year  19E7.  (This 
was  the  basis  of  the  last  4-year  extension 
of  reciprocal  trades-renewal  observation.) 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  get  a  combina- 
tion of  an  upturn  here  and  a  («ntinued 
boom  in  Europe,  the  United  States  could  ex- 
pect gains  on  both  trade  and  cf.pltal  ac- 
count. And  a  continuation  of  the  Euro- 
pean boom  through  1961  seems  a  lot  more 
likely  today  than  it  did  2  or  3  months  ago. 
President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  have  had  some  economic  ques- 
tions on  their  agenda  this  week,  on  top  of 
cold  war  Issues  such  as  Laos,  tlie  Congo; 
and  Berlin. 

The  U.S.  Is  planning  to  offer  a  major  con- 
tribution to  help  finance  India's  third  5- 
year  plan  (BW — Jan.  28,  1961,  p.  117). 
The  proposal  will  come  later  this  month, 
when  India's  creditors  meet  In  Washington, 
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The  administration  Is  prepared  to  put 
about  $500  million  a  year  in  long-term, 
low-Interest  loans,  plus  $200  million  worth 
of  surplus   foods. 

The  offer  will  be  contingent  upon: 
Congressional  approval  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  aid  program. 

I  charge,  without  reservation,  that^ 
Congress  is  to  be  led  down  the  one-way 
street.  Let  us  see  what  else  is  in  store 
for  the  "babes  in  the  woods"  of  the^ 
International  twins — trade  and  aid. 
Again,  I  quote  from  Business  Week 
magazine — April  8: 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  are  running  scared  as  they  prepare 
for  a  congressional  fight  over  foreign  aid 
They  have  asked  for  authority  to  borrow 
up  to  $7,3  billion  from  the  Treasury  over 
the  next  5  years  to  help  finance  economic 
development    abroad. 

Kennedy  and  Rtisk  have  taken  a  calculated 
risk  In  asking  for  long-term  borrowing  au- 
thority Instead  of  a  larger  annual  appropria- 
tion. They  fear  that  they  will  get  neither, 
which  will  make  their  task  of  winning  the 
economic  cold  war  much  more  difflc\ilt. 

A  task  force  Is  being  formed  to  build 
support  for  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
will  include  influential  businessmen,  bank- 
ers, university  professors,  representatives  of 
foundations 

The  President  also  hopes  to  build  a  pres- 
sure group  in  Congress  to  work  for  the 
often    unpopular    foreign    aid    program, 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  this  Congress 
do  to  counteract  these  tremendous 
forces?  Will  we  sit  idly  by  and  become 
the  willing  or  even  the  unwilling  tools 
of  these  pressure  groups? 

I  assure  this  Congress  that  if  my 
strength  holds  out,  I  shall  try  to  brmg 
to  this  Congress  and  to  the  people  the 
other  side  of  the  story;  however,  I  can- 
not do  it  alone, 

I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  become  the 
responsible  .spokesmen  for  your  districts. 
Those  of  you  who  honestly  believe  in 
these  programs  as  they  are  operated  and 
their  impact  upon  the  American  peoples 
and  our  economy  to  fight  hard  to  support 
their  passage.  To  those  of  us  who  feel 
and  believe  these  programs  to  be  operat- 
ing against  the  best  interest  of  our  peo- 
ples. I  suggest  we  fight  even  harder  be- 
cause our  road  will  be  rougher. 

As  a  final  item  in  today's  talk,  let  me 
give  you  two  related,  yet  separate  recent 
developments: 

First,  While  this  country  and  this 
Congress  pays  subsidies  and  soil  bank 
benefits  to  our  western  wheat  farmers 
to  curtail  production,  some  of  these  same 
farmers  are  flocking  over  the  Canadian 
border,  purchasing  farmlands  and  are 
growing  wheat  right  across  the  road 
from  their  own  empty  fields. 

Second.  Bakers  in  border  cities  from 
England  to  Illinois  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  over  the  importation  of 
bread  from  Canada.  Admitting  the 
amount  of  imported  bread  to  be  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  consump- 
tion does  not  alter  the  fact  that  while  our 
granaries  and  elevators  are  burstmg 
with  subsidized  wheat.  Canadians  are 
selling  bread  to  Americans  at  prices  our 
bakers  cannot  meet,  plus  a  tariff  ad- 
vantage caused  by  our  free  trade  fixation 
which  allows  bread  to  come  into  the  U.S. 
free  of  any  quotas  or  tariffs  while  Can- 
ada reciprocates  with  a  15  percent  tariff 
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on  bread  shipped  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say  is  that  this 
is  all  too  often  the  kind  of  reciprocity 
we  have  been  receiving  in  our  dealings 
with  our  friends  under  our  Reciprocal 
Trades  Agreements. 

U  this  is  the  result  of  long-range 
planning  and  the  pressures  by  task 
forces  "of  influential  businessmen, 
bankers,  university  professors,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  foundations,"  and  a 
Presidential  pressure  gioup  in  Congress, 
and  again,  if  this  i.s  the  result  of  super 
intelligence  and  high  level  brainpower, 
then  I  confess  to  being  devoid  of  both. 


NOTHING  FUNNY  ABOUT  THE  JOPIN 
BIRCH  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
Members.  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
activities  of  the  so-called  John  Birch 
Society.  What  the  society  is  up  to 
sounds  ominously  like  what  the  Nazis 
once  were  up  to  in  Germany. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  his  first 
inaugural,  "Error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  it."  But  for  reason  to  take 
hold,  the  people  need  to  know  the  facts. 

THE    PUBLIC     NEKD3    THE    F.4CTS 

The  press,  the  other  mearia  of  com- 
munication, and  men  in  public  life  such 
as  Members  of  Congress,  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  these  facts  known 
to  the  public. 

Under  the  allocation  of  congressional 
functions  to  committees  made  by  the 
House  rules,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
activities  of  the  John  Birch  Society  were 
a  proper  concern  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amencan  Activities.  Rule 
171  b>  authorizes  the  committee: 

To  make  from  time  to  time  Investigations 
of  (1)  the  extent,  charac'-cr,  and  objects  of 
un-American  propaganda  activities  In  the 
United  States;  and  1 2 1  the  diiI\iBlon  within 
the  United  States  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  that  Is  instigated  from 
foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin 
and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  qf 
government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Propaganda,  whether  it  came  from  the 
Communist  left  or  the  totalitarian  right, 
seemed  to  me  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  document.  "F*reliminary  Report  on 
Neo-Fascist  and  Hate  Groups,"  Decem- 
ber 7,  1954.  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  The  commit- 
tee's discussion  of  the  danger  exerted  by 
the  radical  right  on  the  institutions  of 
our  democracy  seemed  applicable  to  the 
John  Birch  Society: 

The   1954  Report 

Communism's  present  threat  to  the  very 
survival  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  has  placed  heavy  burdens  on 
the  defenders  of  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. The  Committee  on  Un-Amcrlcan  Ac- 
tivities Is  concerned  to  observe  that  this 
burden  Is  being  aggravated  by  certain  Indl- 
Tiduals  and  organizations  unscrupulously 
exploiting    the    menace    of    communism    to 


promote  other  activities  equally  subversive 
and  equally  un-American.  Such  activities 
would  destroy  the  very  foundation  work  of 
the  American  Republic,  if  permitted  to  op- 
erate unnoticed  or  unchallenged. 

Despite  the  similarities  between  com- 
munism and  fascism — so  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  during  the  Infamovis 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  of  1939-41— their  propa- 
ganda to  the  effect  that  each  Is  the  foremost 
opponent  of  the  other  Is  undoubtedly  a 
major  contributor  to  whatever  support  each 
has  been  able  to  muster  in  o\ir  population. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  warned  In  1940  that  the  danger 
to  American  democracy  lay  not  so  much  In 
frontal  attack  by  Fascists  and  Communists  In 
our  midst,  as  In  "the  much  greater  chance 
that  each  extreme  totalitarian  group  seeking 
by  deception  to  advance  Its  own  cause  and 
pad  Its  ranks  will  succeed  In  convincing  a 
really  substantial  number  of  p>cople  that 
their  only  defense  against  violence  from  the 
opposite  extreme  is  to  accept  the  violence 
of  the  one  they  find  least  objectionable." 

This  committee  is  agreed  that  subversion 
cannot  be  combated  by  subversion.  Those 
who  would  support  the  extreme  right  today 
do  as  great  a  violence  to  our  national  insti- 
tutions as  do  those  on  the  extreme  left. 
Puthermore.  the  appearance  of  neo-Fasclst 
organizations  and  methods  In  the  postwar 
period  serve  only  to  impede  the  Intelligent, 
united  effort  necessary  in  the  current  life 
and  death  struggle  with  communism. 

The  hate  groups  appeal  to  the  unwary  by 
a  cynical  use  of  concepts  having  a  deep 
emotional  appeal  to  the  majority  of  decent 
cltixens — love  of  Ood,  country,  home;  or 
antipathy  to  communism  •  •  *.  They  vise 
the  divisive  tactics  of  the  Communists  whom 
they  deplore.  Depending  upon  the  type  of 
audience  to  be  reached,  this  propaganda  is 
couched  in  language  ranging  from  violent 
vituperation    to   subtle    Innuendoes. 

The  conunlttce  Is  continuing  Its  Inves- 
tigation and  exposure  of  Communist  con- 
spirators wherever  they  may  be  found.  The 
committee  Is  convinced,  however,  that  there 
Is  a  concurrent  need  for  continuous  inves- 
tigation, exposure,  and.  where  necessary, 
prosecution,  to  the  end  that  no  activity  of 
a  pro-Pasclst  nature  will  ever  be  permitted 
to  gain  substantial  stature  or  Influence  In 
the   United    States. 

Accordingly,  on  March  21.  1961.  T  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities: 

March  21,  IMl. 
Chairman  Francis  E  Walteh. 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  De.*r  Colleagt-i:  Recently  my  office 
has  been  flooded  with  letters  from  through- 
out the  country  suggesting  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  is  a  traitor  and  demanding  his 
Impeachment.  Many  of  the  letters  are 
mimeographed,  are  similarly  worded  or  bear 
other  evidence  of  an  organized  campjalgn. 

Matter  recently  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young)  (Mar.  8.  pp.  3446  et 
seq  ,  Mar.  20.  pp.  4268  et  seq  )  Indicates 
that  these  activities  may  be  conducted  by 
an  organization  known  as  the  John  Birch 
Society,  which  Is  reported  to  have  stig- 
matized as  Communists  such  patriotic 
Americans  as  former  President  Elsenhower, 
former  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Director 
Allen  Dulles. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  more  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  than  these 
which  are  directly  attacking  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Judicial  branches  of  otu* 
Government. 

I  call  these  propaganda  activities  to  your 
attention  In  the  hope  that  they  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  thoroughgoing  Investigation  by 


the     House     Committee     on     Un-American 
Activities. 

Propaganda  organlzationia  have  the  right 
to  fre«  speech  and  the  right  to  have  any 
investigation  of  their  actlvlUes  conducted 
with  due  process  of  law  and  full  regard  for 
falrplay.  but  the  public  haa  the  right  to 
know  who  Is  behind  these  activities,  how 
they  are  financed,  and  how  they  are  carried 
on. 

Sincerely. 

HnrxT  3  Rrrss, 
Memher  of  Congrtst. 

On   March  28.   1&61,  I   received  this 

reply : 

CoNoaiss  or  Till  Uk  mm  States. 

Hovs«  or  RKyaE»BNTATivi«, 
CoMMrrrxKON  Un-Amicrica.n  Activities, 

March  2S.  1961. 
Hon.  HxN«T  G.  lUuss, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  CoLLEAOtrx:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  21.  1961. 

The  committee  has  received  numerous  let- 
ters regarding  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Most  of  them  contain  the  general  complaint 
that  the  organization  Is  "un-American"'  and 
the  specific  complaint  that  the  leader  of  the 
society  has  made  charges  Impugning  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  certain  individuals. 

As  to  the  general  complaint,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  material  Information  which  indi- 
cates that  an  Investigation  of  the  subject 
org.inlzatlon  should,  or  could,  b«  made  by  us 
under  existing  statute  defining  the  author- 
ity of  the  committee  The  specific  com- 
plaint alleges  wrongs  against  Individuals — 
whose  recourse  would  be  action  In  the  civil 
courts. 

The  press  Indicates  that  a  SUte  group  la 
calling  for  an  Investigation  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General.  Perhaps  this  will  result  In 
some  ofBclal  statement  clarifying  the  matter. 
Incidentally.  I  note  that  the  society  Itself  is 
reportedly  demanding  an  Immediate  Investi- 
gation. It  Is  not  the  function  of  this  cocn- 
mlttee.  of  course,  to  serve  as  a  "sounding 
board  " — either  for  an  organization  against 
Individuals,  or  for  individuals  against  an 
organization. 

With  very  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  E    Walter. 

Chairman. 

Thus,  apparently,  there  is  to  be  no 
investigation  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

But  as  an  individual  Member  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  my  re- 
sponsibility to  call  the  public's  attention 
to  what  I  believe  are  the  real  dangers 
of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

An  oCBcial  of  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment was  recently  reported  as  deeply 
concerned  over  the  activities  of  the  Birch 
Society,  suggesting  that  "it  was  in  some- 
what the  same  manner  that  national 
socialism  came  into  being"  in  Germany. 
As  I  recall  the  history  of  the  Nazi  move- 
ment on  its  way  to  power,  and  as  I  read 
the  John  Birch  Society  literature — the 
■'Blue  Book  ■  and  the  "Politician" — I  am 
struck  at  the  deadly  parallel  between 
the  two. 

Let  me  document  the  parallel  between 
the  two  movements : 

1.    BOTH    DETEST    THE    PHINCIFLES    AND    INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  DEMOCRACT 

"  Adolf  Hitler  forthrightly  attacked  the 
general  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, the  institutions  formed  to  imple- 
ment the  principles,  and  the  ofBce  hold- 
ers   in    those    Institutions.    From    hia 


prison  cell  in  1924,  Hitler  wrote  in  'Mein 
Kampf,"  favoring : 

A  philosophy  which  endeavors  to  reject 
the  democratic  idea,  which  builds  not  upon 
the  Idea  of  a  majority,  but  upon  the  idea 
of  a  single  personality. 

During  the  years  that  followed  he  bru- 
tally attacked  democracy  and  the 
Weimar  Republic  in  general,  and  the 
Republics  officeholders  in  particular. 

Although  the  antidemocratic  ideas 
propounded  by  the  Birch  Society  are 
somewhat  obscured  by  its  fervent  and 
vitriolic  attacks  on  individuals  who  are 
alleged  to  be  Communists,  its  philosophy, 
as  recorded  in  the  speech  delivered  by 
its  founder  Robert  Welch.  Jr.,  in  In- 
dianapolis in  1958,  parrots  Hitlers  dis- 
dain for  the  principles  and  institutions 
of  democracy: 

A  Republican  form  of  government  •  •  • 
lends  itself  too  readily  to  Infiltration,  dis- 
tortion, and  disruption.  And  democracy,  of 
course,  is  merely  a  deceptive  ptirase.  a 
weapon  of  demagoguery.  and  a  perennial 
fraud   ("Blue  Book,"  p.   169). 

Welch  aims  his  attack  not  only  at  the 
Government  in  general,  but  at  all  three 
of  its  branches  and  the  individuals  in 
them. 
First.  Of  the  Supreme  Court  he  says: 
It  is  now  so  strongly  and  almost  completely 
under  Communist  Influence  that  It  shatters 
Its  own  precedents  and  rips  gaping  holes  In 
our  Constitution  In  order  to  favor  Com- 
munist purposes  (-Politician."'  pp.  272-273). 

And.  of  course,  the  drive  to  impeach 
Chief  Justice  Warren  is  one  of  the  so- 
ciety's main  aims. 
Second.  Of  the  Congress  Welch  says: 
The  legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
has  been  brought  so  far  In  line  (with  Com- 
munist objectives)  that  it  will  ratify  an 
Austrian  peace  ueaty  without  debate,  ap- 
prove the  appointment  of  a  Zellerbach  with- 
out a  question,  and  listen  to  the  speech  of  a 
Sukarno  with  applause  ("Politician,"  p  272). 

Third.  Of  the  executive  branch, 
Welch  says : 

The  executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  has  become  •  •  •  to  a  large 
extent,  an  at^tlve  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  Communist  alms   (•Politician."  p.  278). 

He  called  former  President  Eisenhower 
an  agent  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
accuses  him  of  being  guilty  of  treason: 

My  firm  belief  that  Dwlght  Elsenhower  U 
a  dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  Is  based  upon  an  accumula- 
tion of  detailed  evidence  so  extensive  and  so 
palpable  that  It  seems  to  me  to  put  this 
conviction  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
("Politician."   p.   267). 

TTiere  Is  only  one  possible  word  to  de- 
scribe hU  purposes  and  actions.  That  word 
Is  "treason"   ("•Politician,"  p.  210). 

Further: 

The  Communists  are  so  firmly  entrenched 
by  now,  that  even  If  Elsenhower  disappeared 
from  the  scene  all  the  momentxmi  and 
strength  of  the  forces  we  have  seen  at  work 
would  still  iiave  to  be  overcome.  •  •  •  The 
firm  grip  on  ouij  Government  of  the  forces 
that  have  worked  through  Elsenhower  Is 
more  Important  than  Elsenhower  himself 
I  "Politician.""  p.  266). 

There  has  been  some  dispxisition  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Birch  Society  to  dis- 
avow these  statements  of  Welch  on  the 
ground    that   they    were    in    a    private 


"letter."  I  have  seen  the  "letter,"  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  black.  papxTbound, 
loose-leaf  book  of  302  pages,  reproduced 
by  photo  offset. 

Since  Robert  Welch  demands  that  his 
members  "accept  direction  frcm  their 
leader" — "Blue  Book,"  page  1:6 — it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  word  from  Welch  can 
be  anything  other  than  John  Birch  So- 
ciety doctrine. 

2  BOTH  SEEK  TO  DESTROY  THE  ESTABLISHED 
GOVERNMENT.  BY  FRAUD  IF  POSSIBLE,  BT 
FORCE    IF    NECESSARY 

While  Still  in  prison  in  1924,  Hitler 
said: 

When  I  resume  active  work  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pursue  a  new  policy.  Instead 
of  working  to  achieve  power  by  armed  coup. 
we  shall  have  to  hold  our  noses  and  enter 
the  Reichstag  against  the  Catholic  and 
Marxist  deputies.  If  outvoting  them  takes 
longer  than  outshootlng  them,  at  least  the 
result  will  be  guaranteed  by  their  own  con- 
stitution. Any  lawful  process  is  slow  •  •  •. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  a  majority — 
and  after  that.  Germany. 

However,  on  February  27,  1925,  after 
identifying  the  republican  regime  as  the 
enemy  to  be  defeated,  he  shouted: 

To  this  struggle  of  ours  there  are  only  two 
possible  Issues:  either  the  enemy  passes  over 
our  bodies  or  we  pass  over  theirs  (William 
L.  Shlrer,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third 
Reich,"  p.    119). 

Like  Hitler,  the  Birch  Society  recog- 
nizes the  convenience  of  seizing  power 
through  established  constitutional  pro- 
cedure: 

We  would  put  our  weight  into  the  politi- 
cal scales  In  this  country  Just  as  fast  and 
far  as  we  could.  For  unless  we  can  even- 
tually, and  In  time,  reverse  by  political  ac- 
tion the  gradual  surrender  of  the  United 
States  to  communism,  the  ultimate  alterna- 
tive of  reversal  by  military  uprising  Is  fear- 
ful to  contemplate  ("Blue  Book,"  p.  111). 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  among  the  views  of 
this  organization  that  a  change  in  the 
existing  order  by  military  uprising  is  an 
acceptable — even  if  fearful — alternative. 

Fortunately,  the  war  that  the  Birch- 
ites  are  fighting,  is,  as  they  see  it, 
"still  political  and  educational  rather 
than  mihtary"— "Blue  Book"  page  76 — 
but  in  appraising  the  danger  which  this 
society  presents  we  must  consider  what 
they  view  as  the  immediate  manifesta- 
tions of  the  "surrender  of  the  United 
States  to  communism":  social  security, 
foreign  aid,  income  taxes.  American 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  and 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. These  are  the  things  which  the 
Birch  Society  seeks  to  reverse.  Since 
such  a  reversal  by  conventional  politi- 
cal action  seems  most  unlikely,  how  long 
must  we  wait  for  the  "reversal  by  mili- 
tarj-  uprising"  which  they  accept  as 
""the  ultimate  alternative"? 

The  Birch  Society  might  also  be  de- 
scribed, as  was  the  Nazi  Party,  as  a 
"secret  society  established  in  broad  day- 
light." Unlike  the  traditional  secret 
society  which  operated  in  a  wholly  con- 
spiratorial manner  in  its  effort  to  "over- 
throw" the  established  government,  the 
Nazi  Party  and  the  Birch  Society  estab- 
lished themselves  openly.  Both  groups 
contended  that  the  established  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  conspirators 


who  could  be  routed  out  only  by  a  coun- 
terconspiracy. 

Thus  the  Birch  Society  was  founded 
in  E>ecember  1958.  0F>enly,  by  Robert 
Welch  and  11  other  men  who've  identi- 
ties have  not  been  revealed.  The  society 
does  not  disclose  the  size  of  its  total 
membership.  It  closely  guards  the 
names  of  its  members  It  does  not  make 
public  the  source  or  the  extent  of  its 
financial  supF>ort.  It  does  not  reveal  how 
its  funds  are  used.  All  of  the  ritual  of 
the  secret  society  is  observed,  even 
though  the  necessity  for  secrecy  is  ob- 
viated by  the  fact  that  their  '"subver- 
sive" purpose  is  openly  proclaimed : 

Our  determination  to  overthrow  an  en- 
trenched tyranny  Is  the  very  stuff  of  which 
revolutions  are  made   ("Blue  Book,"  p.  169) 

3.  BOTH  ESPOUSE  THE  FUEHRERPRINZIP,  WHERE- 
BY TOTAL  CONTROL  IS  EXERCISED  BY  THE 
LEADER 

Hitler  adopted  the  principle  that  the 
will  of  the  leader  is  law,  stating: 

I  alone  lead  the  movement  and  no  one 
can  Impose  conditions  on  me  so  long  as  I 
personally  bear  the  responsibility  for  every- 
thing that  occurs  In  the  movement. 

Welch  expresses  similar  views  in  the 
Blue  Book  where  he  states: 

The  men  who  Join  the  Birch  Society  •  •  • 
win  be  doing  so  primarily  because  they  be- 
lieve In  me  and  what  I  am  doing  and  are 
willing  to  accept  my  leadership  anyway. 
Whenever  that  loyalty  ceases  to  be  sufficient 
to.  keep  some  fragment  in  line,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  In  the  position  of  having  the 
soclety"s  work  weakened  by  raging  debates 
We  are  not  going  to  have  factions  develop- 
ing on  the  two-sides-to-every -question  theme 
("Blue  Book,"  p.  161). 

The  intricate  party  organization  that 
Hitler  built  consisted  in  party  chapters 
corresponding  to  the  political  and  geo- 
graphic subdivisions  of  Germany,  with 
chapter  leaders  appointed  by  and  wholly 
responsible  to  Hitler  himself. 

The  actual  structure  of  the  Birch 
Society  closely  parallels  this.  Although 
in  the  "Blue  Book,"  Welch  suggests  that 
the  organization  which  he  proposes  to 
establish,  will  be  of  "'an  entii-ely  diflerent 
nature  from  anything  that  the  word 
(organization]  might  bring  to  mind" — 
"Blue  Book."  page  157 — as  soon  as  he  be- 
gins to  describe  the  structure  of  this 
wholly  "different"  organization  it  be- 
comes ver>'  clear  that,  while  it  is  certainly 
unlike  any  organization  existing  in  the 
pluralistic  society  of  a  democratic  coun- 
try, it  is  not  unlike  the  complex  network 
of  organizations  that  brought  Adolf 
Hitler  into  power. 

As  set  up  by  Welch: 

The  John  Birch  Society  will  function  al- 
most entirely  through  small  local  chapters, 
usually  of  from  10  to  20  dedicated  patriots, 
although  some  chapters  may  occasionally. 
and  for  a  while,  be  larger.  Each  will  have 
a  chapter  leader,  app>ointed  by  headquarters, 
which  Is  In  Belmont,  Mass.,  or  apF>oinled 
through  officers  of  the  society,  in  the  field, 
who  have  themselves  been  duly  appointed  by 
headquarters  ("Blue  Book,"  p.  163). 

According  to  Welch,  he  expects: 

The  chapter  leader  to  be  in  practically 
continuous  contact  with  his  or  her  members 
to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  pass  on  or  receive  information  and  to 
carry  out  various  concerted  efforts  as  re- 
quested from  headquarters  (Blue  Book,"  p. 
164). 
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Coordinators  at  every  local  level,  and 
supervisors  or  "major  coordinators" 
above  them,  police  a  system  de&igned 


/ 


keep  strict  and  c&reful  control  on  what 
every  chapter  la  doing,  and  even  ex'ery  mem- 
ber of  every  chapter  go  far  as  the  effective 
work  of  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  concerned 
("Blue  Book,"  p.  165). 

Continuous  control  is  necessary  ac- 
cording to  Welch  because: 

The  biggest  of  all  organizational  mistakes 
Is  to  set  up  a  local  group  for  some  contin- 
uing purp>o8e.  exhort  them  to  do  a  good  job, 
and  then  leave  them  alone  to  do  It  ("Blue 
Book,"  p.  86) . 

Welch  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  "information"  received  by  local 
chapters,  the  orders  that  they  will  be 
required  to  act  upon,  and  the  views  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  express,  will  all 
reflect  the  views  of  the  leader; 

Oi^  If  the  members  of  the.M  groupe  de- 
clar^Jd  allegiance  to.  came  to  feel  an  un- 
shakable loyalty  for,  and  thus  accepted 
direction  from,  ii  dynamic  personal  leader; 
only  under  these  conditions  would  there 
be  any  possibility  of  the  members  of  these 
groups,  and  of  all  other  Americans  who  feel 
basically  as  they  do.  supplying  what  is 
needed   ("Blue  Book,"  pp    115-116). 

4.  THEY  BOTH  R£LY  FOR  THEIR  PRIMARY  ORGAN- 
IZATION ON  A  SMALL  ELITE  CORPS  OP  ZEALOTS 

In  "Mein  Kampf,"  book  2.  chapter  11. 
Hitler  states  that  propaganda  attempts 
to  influence  a  whole  people,  while  the 
party  organization  is  designed  to  incor- 
porate only  a  small  portion  of  the  more 
militant  members  of  the  total  public. 
He  distinguishes  between  the  'radical 
people"  who  were  capable  of  accepting 
the  rigorous  demands  of  membership  in 
the  party,  and  the  thousands  of  sym- 
pathizers who  were  "too  cowardly"  to 
make  the  required  sacrifices. 

Hitler's  belief  that  a  minority  com- 
prised the  elite  formation  of  the  party 
organization,  is  paralleled  by  Welch  in 
his  discussions  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the 
Birch  Society's  membership: 

And  while  there  will  be  some  of  us,  an 
Increasing  number,  but  still  a  small  minor- 
ity, who  will  actually  be  giving  practically 
the  whole  of  our  lives  to  this  cause,  we 
neither  ask  nor  expect  so  much  from  the 
vast  majority  of  our  memtiers.  I  think  that 
a  million  members  is  all  we  would  want,  at 
least  in  the  United  States.  For  we  need 
disciplined  pullers  at  the  oars,  and  not  pas- 
sengers in  the  boat  ( 'Blue  Book,"  pp.  165, 
166). 

Welch  also  emphasizes  the  demands 
that  Will  be  made  on  members: 

Let  me  point  out  and  emphasize  that  we 
are  expecting  far  more  work  and  dedication, 
and  far  more  sacrifice  of  other  Interests,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  do  become  members 
of  the  Jotin  Birch  Society,  than  you  ever 
thought  of  glvmg  to  any  other  organization 
which  you  Joined  or  even  considered  Joining 
( "Blue  Book,"  p.  166) . 

5.  THET  BOTH  VSE  FRONT  ORCANIZ.ATIONS  TO 
INVOLVE  PERSONS  r?rTTRESTED  IW  LIMITED 
PARTS  OP  THEIR  PROGRAM,  BtT  WHO  COTTLB 
NOT    SWALLOW    THE    WHOLE    THING 

One  of  the  unique  organizational  de- 
vices of  the  Nazi  movement  was  the 
"front"  organization.  Hitler  discovered 
the  value  of  creating  such  "fronts," 
realizing  that  they  could  serve  a  dual 


purpose.  They  provided  a  mechanism 
through  which  the  Nazi  movement  could 
attract  sympathizers  and  supporters 
among  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time, 
limit  the  number  of  active,  participat- 
ing members.  Secondly,  they  acted  as 
a  buffer  between  the  public  and  the 
membership,  protecting  the  party  itself 
from  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
seminating its  views. 

Welch  also  makes  use  of  front  organi- 
zations : 

We  would  organize  fronts — little  fronts, 
big  fronts,  temporary  fronts,  permanent 
fronts,  all  kinds  of  fronts.  One  of  the  great- 
est weaknesses  and  mistakes  on  the  conser- 
vative side  has  been  that  almost  all  of  the 
organizations,  real  ones  or  just  letterhead 
outfits,  have  been  put  together  for  general 
purposes.  The  Communists  have  been  far 
smarter.  They  would  never  think  of  setting 
up  publicly,  for  Instance,  a  committee  to 
prcmiote  communism. 

It  Is  too  general.  Yet  we  have  several 
leagues  against  communism,  and  others  Just 
as   vague   In   the   fronts  they  present. 

The  most  effective  fronts,  on  either  side, 
are  ad  hoc  committees,  aimed  to  accom- 
plish, or  at  least  publicize,  one  particular 
purpose. 

Of  cotirs«  fronts  alone  aren't  going  to 
stop  the  Communists  either.  But  enough 
of  them  being  constantly  organized — for 
this  purpose,  that  purpose,  and  every  kind 
of  purpose — some  fading  out  and  new  ones 
coming  In  all  of  the  time,  can  bother  the 
Communists,  can  occasionally  put  them  on 
the  defensive,  can  bring  more  of  the  unin- 
formed and  previously  indifferent  but  patri- 
otic Americans  Into  the  fight,  and  can  help 
our  cause  in  many  w.iys.  Again,  let  me  try 
to  make  my  point  clearer,  and  to  make  It 
more  easily,   by  suggesting  a  few  examples. 

With  such  fronts  as  "A  Petition  To  Im- 
peach Karl  Warren"  (and  I  think  we  could 
get  the  names  of  a  hundred  outstanding 
leaders  from  the  South  and  many  from  the 
North  on  the  letterhead  right  now) ;  a  "Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Ccwnmunlst  Influences 
At  Vassar  College"  (headed  by  Vassar  gradu- 
ates, of  course):  and  "Women  Against  Labor 
Union  Hoodlumism"  (which  would  pick  up 
the  individual  stories  of  husbands  injured, 
cars  wrecked,  houses  damaged,  families  ter- 
rified. In  the  strike  at  Kohler  and  others 
like  It,  t«ll  those  stories  from  the  women's 
point  of  view  and  show  the  suffering  they 
caused  wives  and  mothers):  with  these  and 
dozens  of  new  fronts  popping  up  to  attack 
the  Communists — or  persons.  Institutions. 
and  movements  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Communists  —we  can  certainly  keep  this 
whole  front  operation  from  being  so  one- 
sided, as  it  has  been.  We  can  stop  letting 
the  Coaamunlsts  have  the  whole  effective  use 
of  this  weapon  practically  by  default,  and 
what's  more,  we  can  use  the  noise  and  tur- 
moil to  help  to  wake  up  a  lot  of  people  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  deadly  fight  going 
on  of  which  they  had  been  blissfully  un- 
aware   (  "Blue  Book,"  pp.  86-91.) 

s.  Tmrr     both     draw     sicNmcANT     sttppobt 

PROM   WEALTHY   INDUSTRIALISTS  WHO  SHOULD 
KNOW    BrtTER 

Hitler's  principal  sources  of  funds  for 
his  drive  to  power  in  the  period  1930-33 
were  such  leading  industrialists  as  Fritz 
Thyssen  of  steel,  Emil  Kirdorf  of  coal. 
Von  Schnitzler  of  the  chemical  industry, 
and  Von  Schroeder  of  banking. 

Similarly  playing  on  fears  of  com- 
munism, the  Birch  Society  has  studded 
its  ranks  with  corporation  presidents, 
board  chairmen,  and  two  past  presidents 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 


tiurers.  To  its  credit,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  has  officially 
repudiated  the  Birch  Society. 

7.  THET  BOTH  PROPKas  MJUTAlTr  ANTICOM- 
MUNI8M,  BUT  THKT  ADOPT  WITH  RELISH  THE 
DIRTY     METHODS     OP    THR    COMMUNISTS 

In  his  drive  to  attain  power  in  Ger- 
many Hitler  followed  a  policy  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  The  big  lie.  the 
use  of  scapegoats,  smear  campaigns, 
witch  hunts,  and  total  disregard  for 
fair  play  were  synonymous  with  nazism. 

So  It  is  with  the  Birch  Society  mem- 
bers are  "to  play  rough": 

It  isn't  numbers  we  have  to  worry  about  In 
this  connection,  but  the  courage  on  the  part 
of  our  followers  to  stick  their  necks  out  and 
play  rough— the  same  as  the  Communists 
do  all  of  the  tlm& — and  that  courage  will 
come  too  with  gathering  strength  (  "Blue 
Book."  p.  97) . 

Letterwriting  Is  encouraged : 

Letterwiitlng  of  a  different  order  of  planned 
continuity  and  volume  than  anything 
attempted  before — except  on  a  somewhat 
more  sporadic  scale  by  the  Communists 
themselves— letterwriting  of  the  kind  that 
builds  opinion  exacUy  the  way  single  grains 
of  sand  buUd  a  whole  barricade;  this  U  only 
one.  but  a  still  Important  one.  of  the  dis- 
ciplined activities  by  which  we  would  keep 
a  million  men  working  every  day.  adding 
small  Increments  of  strength  to  the  antl- 
Communlst  side,  for  every  bit  of  the  time 
and  energy  they  could  devote  to  the  cause 
("Blue  Book,  "  p   87). 

The  Communtsu  boast  that  they  can  now 
land  50.000  individually  written  letters  In 
Washington,  on  either  side  of  any  subject, 
within  72  hours.  Actually  that  Is  not  too 
startling  an  accomplishment.  We  could 
make  It  lobk  like  peanuts,  with  the  million 
truly  dedicated  and  controlled  supporters 
who  constitute  the  hypothesis — though 
merely  a  hypothesis — of  this  part  of  this 
discussion.  TTiere  should  be  a  continuous 
overwhelming  flood  of  letters,  not  just  to 
legislators  or  the  executive  departments  In 
Washington,  but  to  newspaper  editors,  tele- 
vision and  radio  sponsors,  educators,  lec- 
turers. SUte  legislators  and  politicians, 
foundation  heads  and  everyt>ody  else  whose 
opinions,  actions,  and  decisions  count  for 
anything  In  the  ultimate  total  actions  and 
decisions.  Such  an  outpouring  of  mall 
would  give  more  coiu-age  to  a  lot  of  p«opl« 
who  would  prefer  to  be  more  clearly  on  ovir 
side,  and  would  at  least  slow  down  the 
brazen  advance  of  some  of  those  on  the  other 
side.     Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 

A  few  months  ago  United  Airlines  started 
a  movement,  which  could  have  had  tre- 
mendous psychological  and  propaganda 
value  for  the  internationalist  leftwingers.  by 
putting  the  insignia  of  the  United  Nations 
on  their  planes,  with  the  words  "We  believe  " 
under  the  insignia.  And  in  this  case  a  spon- 
taneous letterwriting  campaign,  with  the 
only  organization  or  Inspiration  of  the 
campaign  coming  without  any  coordination 
whatsoever  from  a  few  small  rlghtwlng 
groups  and  Individuals,  was  able  to  force 
United  Airlines  to  back  down  completely 
and  publicly  admit  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake.  This  in  Itself  would  have  been 
significant  enough,  but  there  was  one  angle 
to  it,  completely  unpubllclzed,  which  made 
the  resulu  more  striking.  This  was  that 
United  Airlines  backed  down,  and  took  the 
XJJd.  insignia  off  their  planes,  despite  the 
fact  that  Paul  Hoffman.  Gardiner  Cowles. 
and  Eric  Johnston  are  all  members  of  United 
Airlines  board  of  directors.  This  shows  what 
letterwriting  can  do.  even  against  deter- 
mined and  entrenched  opposition  ("Blue 
Book,  "pp.  84-85). 


Since  making  public  my  criticism  of 
the  Birch  Society,  I  have  been  receiving 
a  swarm  of  letters  which  t)ear  the  ear- 
marks of  society  tactics.     For  example: 

America   First, 

April   1,   1961. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
House   Office  Buildinff. 
Waxfiington.   DC. 

Dear  Sir;  We  have  noted  your  activities 
In  attacking  the  ultraconservatlve  and  anti- 
Communist  John  Birch  Society. 

Inasmuch  as  it  appears  you  are  antl-anti- 
CommunUt.  the  natural  conclusion  Is  that 
you  are  pro -Communist  and  a  Soviet 
sympathizer. 

Part  of  our  activities  are  those  of  keeping 
files  on  such  people  In  case  of  an  attack  on 
this  country  by  the  Soviet;  a  list  of  po- 
tentially dangerous  people  who  may  col- 
laborate with  the  enemy. 

With  the  at>ove  In  mind  we  would  ap- 
preciate a  statement  of  your  position  if 
you  care  to  make  it.  Otherwise  the  classi- 
fication will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  we  have. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Oxo.  E.   Deathtrace, 
\  Director. 

LoNOVTEW.  Txx  ,  March  30,  19S1. 
Hon.  Henry  S  Rrrsa, 
House  Office  BuiUling, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAR  Sir:  I  would  like  to  write  this  letter 
concerning  your  stand  on  the  John  Birch 
Society.  Many  people  have  said  we  are 
subversive.  We  will  be  subversive  when  a 
dog  becomes  president.  We  are  fighting  for 
the  principles  that  made  our  country  great. 
We  have  done  this  In  the  past  and  will  do 
It  in  the  future 

Several  people  have  Mr  Welch  called  Elsen- 
hower a  ciommunlst.  In  all  the  official  pub- 
lications I  have  received  he  has  never  said 
this.  He  has  said  tlie  last  three  presidents 
were  deceived  by  the  Communists.  In  clos- 
ing I  would  like  to  assure  you  we  are  a 
patriotic  group,  doing  things  that  would 
help  our  country.  Thank  you. 
Slncer^y, 

Lex  Shttley.  Jr. 

MlLWATTKEE,  WiS. 

Representative  Kenry  S  Rruss. 
Congressman.    Fifth,    Congressional    District, 
State  of  Wisconsin,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.   Rxuss:    As   one  of   your   constituents, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,   but  I   heartily   endorse 
Its   program.     Maybe    a   verbal    war   such   as 
they    are    wajlng    [sic]    will    serve    to   make 
people  aware  of  what  really  has  downgraded 
America  In  the  last  half  century      President 
Wilson  (at  the  suggestion  of  Paul  Warburg, 
who  was  probably  a  Communist)  started  the 
decline  of  this  country  s  position  by  estab- 
lishing the  Federal  Reserve  which  took   the 
right  to  coin  tlie  peoples'  money  away  from 
the    people    (their    representatives    In    Con- 
gress), and  gave  that  right  to  a  private  cor- 
poration which  was  controlled  by  foreigners. 
Paul  Warburg  was  an  Eastern  European. 

If  we  in  this  country  ever  have  a  run  on 
the  banks.  1  will  do  my  i>e8t  to  gather  all  the 
1$  bills  (sic)  that  I  can,  because  they  are 
sliver  certificates  with  silver  to  back  them 
up.  Federal  Reserve  money  Is  a  figment  of 
someone's  Imagination,  because  nothing 
exists  to  back  It  up  except  "the  credit  of  the 
United  States"  upon  which  a  bunch  of  for- 
legners  [sic]  could  foreclose  (and  our  own 
laws  would  protect  them ) . 

I  heartily  urge  the  repeal  of  our  Federal 
Income  tax  and  urge  the  restoration  of  gov- 
ernment under  our  Constitution  In  fact. 
Instead  of  Just  supposedly. 
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Madison,  Wis  ,  i*prll  3,  1961. 
Mr.   Henry    Reuss, 
House   Office   Building, 
Washington.    DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Rettss  :  Dismal  failure  of  the 
Kremlin-motivated  project  for  destruction  of 
HCUAA  (often  Improperly  designated  as 
HU AC )  has  been  followed  by  frenzied  efforts 
to  deactivate  one  of  the  House  committee's 
most  sturdy  and  effective  supporters,  The 
Jolin  Birch  Society. 

Zany  statements  besmirching  the  society 
and  Its  founder  have  gushed  forth  In  dizzy 
torrents  from  pens  and  tongues  of  Coman- 
chean  commentators,  Ignoble  Idletors,  pot- 
bellied politicians,  pacifist  preachers,  addle- 
pated  professors  and  all  the  rest  of  that  sorry 
claque  which  responds  so  supinely  to  de- 
mands of  the  enemy. 

Your  statement  •  •  •  tops  all  efforts  of 
those  seeking  to  curry  Kremlin  favor  through 
utterances  of  puerile  pettishness  and  putrid 
pettifoggery  Moreover,  you  display  abysmal 
Ignorance  of  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Constitution 
which  It  operates.   •    •    • 

By  your  asinine  remarks  you  have  shamed 
the  loyal  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  and  most 
particularly  the  citizens  of  the  district  who 
elected  yoy  to  represent  them.  I  am  sure 
that  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  them  wish  to  be 
represented  by  a  man  who  riishes  too  quickly 
to  obey  (Communists  pleasure  that  he  does 
not  stop  to  take  time  to  read  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  who  is  willing  to  vilify  those  of 
this  constituents  and  all  other  Americans 
who  seek  to  repeal  the  advance  of  our  enemy, 
the  Communist  hordes. 
Very  sincerely, 

Verne  P.  Kaub. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  seven 
deadly  parallels  between  the  Nazi  move- 
ment and  the  John  Birch  Society.  I  have 
shown  that: 

First,  twth  detest  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  democracy; 

Second,  both  seek  to  destroy  the  es- 
tablished government,  by  fraud  if  pos- 
sible, by  force  if  necessary; 

Third,  both  espouse  the  Fuehrerprin- 
zip,  whereby  total  control  is  exercised  by 
the  leader; 

Fourth,  both  rely  for  their  primary 
organization  on  a  small  elite  corps  of 
zealots ; 

Fifth,  both  use  front  orgaiiizations  to 
augment  their  strength  with  persons  in- 
terested in  limited  parts  of  their  pro- 
gram but  who  could  not  swallow  the 
whole  thing; 

Sixth,  both  draw  significant  support 
from  wealthy  industrialists  who  should 
know  better;  and 

Seventh,  both  profess  militant  anti- 
communism,  but  they  adopt  with  relish 
the  dirty  methods  of  the  Communists. 
Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  would  not  for 
one  moment  restrict  in  any  way  the  right 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  to  its  freedom 
of  speech.  Nor  would  I  allow  the  plot- 
ting of  these  pipsqueak  Hitlers  to  make 
us  hysterical. 

But  the  Birch  Society  cannot  be 
laughed  out  of  existence  nor  ignored  out 
of  existence.  Its  organized  propaganda 
must  be  challenged,  fairly  and  vigor- 
ously, wherever  it  appears. 


MICHIGAN'S     REPUBLICAN     PARTY 
NOT  QUITE  DESTITUTE 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  [Mr.  HoFrMxn]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  in  Sunday  s  issue  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press.  Judd  Amett  recalls  he 
"wrote  a  piece  pointing  out  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Michigan  is  loaded  with 
'charmers',"  thus  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that,  to  win  an  election.  Republi- 
cans of  Michigan  must  come  up  with 
candidates  who  have  "charm." 

He  further  comments  that,  "Once 
again  the  Republicans  have  snatched 
defeat  out  of  the  jaws  of  victory." 

Michigan  taxpayers  do  recall  the 
Democrats'  chief  charmer,  Soapy  Wil- 
liams, who  more  recently  has  been  hold- 
ing forth  in  Africa.  Nor  have  they  for- 
gotten that,  while  Soapy  was  a  real 
charmer,  Walter  Reuther  and  Emil 
Mazey,  using  union  money  illegally,  did 
finally  leave  Michigan  bankrupt,  many 
unemployed,  and  several  so-called  dis- 
tressed areas. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Republicans  in 
Michigan,  defeated  at  several  elections, 
have  lost  control  of  the  State  and  that, 
under  the  leadership  and  direction  of 
Soapy,  and  the  policies  of  Reuther  and 
Mazey  and  their  political  union  aides, 
we  have  unemploj-ment  and  distressed 
areas,  and  the  Democrats  are  now  beg- 
ging the  taxpayers  to  bail  them  out. 

However,  Republicans  were  defeated, 
Democrats  won,  not  necessarily  because 
of  the  charmers,  but  because,  lacking  in 
political  honesty  many  candidates  prom- 
ised more  for  nothing  than  did  the  Re- 
publicans who,  strange  as  it  may  be  in 
this  day  and  age.  seemed  to  have  a  sense 
of  honesty  and  responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  Michigan's  voters  are 
now  learning  the  hard  way  and  ulti- 
mately will  accept  the  truth  that  even 
rich  as  is  Michigan,  it  cannot  forever 
yield  to  the  demands  of  any  special  pres- 
sure group  without  bringing  hardship  to 
the  majority. 

Fortunately,  the  Republican  Party  not 
only  has  a  few  charmers  of  its  own,  but, 
in  addition  to  the  charm,  these  gentle- 
men have  ability,  integrity,  and  a  reali- 
zation of  their  responsibility  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  wear  no  man's  collar. 
serve  exclusively  no  particular  interest, 
have  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

The  Free  Press  prints  a  likeness  of  one 
of  Michigan's  outstanding  charmers  who 
possesses  in  ample  measure  the  qualities 
which  go  into  the  makeup  of  a  statesman 
and  a  patriot,  our  colleague  from  the 
Fifth  District,  Jerry  Ford,  who,  because 
of  his  outstanding  ability  and  industry, 
has  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
House  Members. 

Arnetts  piece  reads : 
[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Apr.  9,  1961] 
GOP  Glamor 
A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  a  piece  pointing 
out  the  Democratic  Party  of  Michigan  is 
loaded  with  "charmers."  not  the  least  of 
whom  are  Gov  John  Swainson,  Senator  Phil 
Hart  and  Highway  Commissioner  John 
Mackie. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Republicans  had 
t>etter  groom  a  few  "glamor  ooys"  II  they 
want  to  get  back  Into  serious  contention. 
(What  was  it  someone  said  after  Monday's 
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election?  "Once  again  the  Republicans  have 
snatched  defeat  out  of  the  Jaws  of  vic- 
tory  •    •    *.") 

Anyhow,  since  then  there  have  been  letters 
and  calls,  with  rather  Indignant  partisans 
contending  that  the  Grand  Old  Party  already 
has  some  handsome,  uppen  atem  young 
stalwarts. 

Advanced  were  such  names  as  Thomas  B. 
Adams,  the  Detroit  advertising  executive. 
Jack  McDonald,  elected  supervisor  of  Med- 
lord  Township;  and  John  S.  Plngel,  also  of 
the  world  of  advertising,  who  ran  well  but 
fell  short  of  election  to  the  Michigan  State 
University  Board  of  Trustees. 

Perhaps  significantly,  every  caller  and 
writer  mentiond  one  other  Republican,  Rep- 
resentative Jerry  Ford  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
district. 

Could  it  be  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Grand  Rapids  to  share  him  with  the  rest  of 
the  State? 

The  article  might  well  have  added  our 
former  State  senator.  William  S.  Broom- 
field;  our  colleague,  Vic  Knox,  for  many 
years  speaker  of  the  Michigan  House  of 
Representatives:  James  Harvey,  the  ge- 
nial gentleman  who  succeeded  that  out- 
standing statesman,  Alvin  Bentley;  and 
the  former  general  counsel  of  the  Tru- 
man Committee,  George  Meader.  Nor 
should  I  have  omitted  that  very  active, 
•handsome,  entertaining  gentleman,  Mr. 
Cederberg. 


MODERN  TRANSPORTATION  AT  A 
REASONABLE  RATE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers] 
iray  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  this  concern  over  the  widening  gap  of 
totffist  dollars  to  the  detriment  of  U.S. 
commerce,  it  is  gratifying  for  me  to  re- 
port on  a  new  concept  in  transatlantic 
air  transportation  geared  to  help  this 
situation  somewhat.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
cent proposal  of  Seaboard  &  Western 
Airlines  to  haul  passengers  on  a  space- 
availability  basis  in  connection  with  reg- 
ularly scheduled  cargo  flights  commenc- 
ing July  1,  1961.  at  rates  designed  to  at- 
tract  European   visitors   to   our   shores. 

For  example,  a  one-way  fare  from 
London  is  suggested  at  $133,  with  com- 
parable low  rates  applicable  from  other 
European  cities. 

Such  rates  are  certainly  within  reach 
of  our  European  brethren  and  will  af- 
ford them  an  opportunity  to  travel  here 
in  this  season. 

This  proE>osal  of  Seaboard's  will  en- 
hance the  visit  U.S.A.  program;  is  one 
concrete  step  in  the  direction  of  bolster- 
ing U.S.  commerce;  and  is  in  line  with 
attaining  the  aims  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  legislation  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Inter- 
national Travel. 

Although   Seaboard   &    Western   is   a 
regularly  scheduled  cargo  carrier  across 
•'  the   Atlantic,   and   this   passenger  pro- 
posal Is  only  meant  to  provide  top-off 
in   otherwise   unused   space,   they  have 


demonstrated  great  ability  to  handle 
pa.'Jsenger  traffic  and  between  military 
and  commercial  charters,  in  the  past  5 
years  they  have  flown  1.512.157.148  pas- 
senger-miles without  a  single  fatality  or 
major  injury. 

Seaboard  &  Western  currently  is  the 
No  1  cargo  carrier  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  July  of  this  year  they  are  acquiring 
five  new  jetprop  airplanes — CL-44 — at 
a  cost  of  $27  million  and  will  increase 
their  cargo  capacity  by  300  percent.  The 
airfreight  market,  however,  cannot  be 
expected  to  expand  that  rapidly  al- 
though Seaboard  Ls  putting  great  stress 
and  sales  effort  into  development  of  that 
market. 

Until  the  results  of  their  efforts  come 
to  fruition.  Seaboard's  economic  stability 
will  be  helped  by  the  passenger  top-off 
program  which  will  create  an  entirely 
new  market  of  p£issenger  traffic.  Sea- 
board's application  for  permission  to 
engage  in  this  new  concept  of  carrying 
passengers  across  the  Atlantic  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
I,  for  one.  endorse  this  project  and  I  am 
sure  you  gentlemen  also  agree  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  served  by  its 
adoption. 

NEED  FOR  REPORT  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL  OP  ECO- 
NOMIC   ADVISERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Missoori  [Mr.  CxtrtisI  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  taking  this  time  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  chaired  by  Dr. 
Heller  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
March  6.  1961. 

The  Joint  Committee  made  a  request 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  be 
permitted  to  extend  the  time  in  which 
they  could  file  their  report  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Economic  Report,  which  was  due 
on  March  1  of  this  year,  to  April  30. 
This  document  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  is  a  57-page  document 
of  comparable  caliber  to  the  President's 
Economic  Report  of  this  year  which  was 
prepared  by  President  Eisenhower's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  and  yet 
this  document  has  not  been  available 
to  the  public  in  general.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  public  document  and  will  be  printed 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  when  they  are  published; 
and.  of  course,  it  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee which  will  be  filed  on  April  30. 

However,  so  much  of  the  legislation 
that  has  been  presented  to  this  House 
and  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  depends 
on  an  appraisal  of  what  our  economic 
situation  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
document  should  receive  a  great  deal 
more  wide  circulation.  Let  me  just  go 
over  some  of  the  bills  that  are  p>ending 
before  us.  some  of  which  have  come  out. 
which  are  bottomed  upon  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  economic  situation  of  our 
country.     I   might  say   before   reciting 


these  bills  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  make  its 
appraisal  of  the  economic  situation  of 
our  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  Congress;  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  expressed 
great  distress  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  had  requested  that  they  post- 
pone their  report  from  March  1  to 
April  30. 

Social  security  legislation  is  going  to 
be  coming  before  the  House  next  week. 
Tomorrow  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee goes  before  the  Rules  Committee 
to  get  a  rule,  and  yet  the  presentation 
of  testimony  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  need  for  this  trim«up. 
you  might  call  it,  of  the  social  security 
program  was  based  upon  an  apparent 
economic  condition  in  this  country,  so 
basic  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  that  I  asked  that  the  Piesi- 
dcnt's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  be 
called  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee so  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  have  the  benefit  of  their 
appraisal  of  the  economic  situation. 

One  of  the  great  dangers,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, of  the  Kennedy  administration's 
proposals  of  social  security  amendments 
was  that  they  were  adopted  as  a  method 
of  helping  end  the  recession;  in  other 
words,  we  were  tampering  with  a  perma- 
nent program  for  the  retirement  of  our 
people  in  order  to  meet  something  that 
everyone  recognized  was  a  temp>orary 
condition.  In  that  proposal  lie  the  seeds 
for  future  tampering  with  this  system  in 
order  to  meet  future  recessions,  and  I 
think  it  becomes  very  Important  to  know 
what  the  economic  situation  is. 

The  depressed  areas  measure  which 
was  before  the  House  was  bottomed 
upon  an  appraisal  of  the  economic  pic- 
ture. 

Temporary  unemployment  insuiance 
which  came  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  based  upon  it,  and  again 
we  have  the  same  difficulty  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  trying  to  preserve 
a  historically  good  system  and  prevent 
its  being  corrupted  into  a  welfare  pro- 
gram to  meet  a  temporary  economic 
condition. 

The  bill  on  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  largely  bottomed  on  economic  consid- 
erations. Dr.  Heller  in  his  statement  re- 
fers to  the  financial  position  of  State  and 
local  governments  as  deteriorating,  and 
this  is  Indeed  the  basis  upon  which  most 
of  the  plea  for  the  Federal  Government 
entering  into  the  field  of  education  is  bot- 
tomed. Is  it  true  or  is  it  false  that  the 
State  and  local  financial  positions  in  our 
country  are  deteriorating?  I  think  not. 
and  I  challenge  that  .statement.  But  It 
becomes  Important  that  the  House  in 
considering  these  measures  have  before 
it  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  get  on 
the  economic  situation. 

Right  now  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  in  the  process  of  trying  to  figure 
out  highway  financing.  Again  there  Is 
an  effort  to  try  to  relate  a  program  that 
is  spread  over  many  years  to  a  tem- 
F>orary  economic  condition.  On  Monday 
afternoon  we  had  the  Assistant  Secretary 


of  Defense  before  us.  and  he  pointed  out 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made — thank 
goodness  there  was  resistance  to  a  large 
(degree — to  make  defense  a  part  of  this 
proposition  of  dealing  with  a  temporary 
economic  situation. 

There  is  balance  of  trade,  which  Is  very 
important,  and  is  behind  two  bills  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
already  reported  out  involving  the  sale  of 
Federal  bonds.  We  are  going  to  have 
before  this  House  very  shortly  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  Federal  debt,  which, 
again,  relates  to  this  economic  picture. 

I  understand  the  President  Is  going  to 
tend  up  a  report  on  tax  revision  which 
again  Ls  bottomed  on  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  the  economic  situation  of  the 
country. 

There  is  also  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. I  could  go  on  down  the  list  of 
the  measures  that  are  being  proposed  by 
this  administration  to  demonstrate  how 
they  all  relate  to  the  estimate  of  our 
economy.  Incidentally,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, particularly  in  the  cam- 
paign speeches  of  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  and  carried  over  Into  Presi- 
dential messages,  has  described  our 
economy  as  sluggish  and  tired;  and,  as 
one  spokesman  of  the  administration, 
as  I  have  termed  him.  Walter  Llppmarm, 
referred  to  it  as  being  sick.  I  challenged 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  a 
lengthy  speech  entitled,  "Our  Dj'namic 
Economy."  I  suggested  that  far  from 
being  sluggish  and  tired,  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  unemployment,  and  they 
&rt  real  problems,  are  the  result  of  rapid 
technological  growth.  Indeed,  these 
welfare  or  dole  programs  are  not  going 
to  meet  that  problem.  The  problem  is 
something  else  and  has  to  be  met  on  a 
different  basis. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  to  say  that  this  re- 
port IS  not  to  be  available  to  either  House 
of  Congress  until  April  30? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  April  30  is 
when  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
to  file  its  report  on  its  evaluation  of  the 
economy  of  our  counti-y,  based  upon  a 
studj  of  the  report  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  the  Congress.  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  this  report  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
plus  all  these  expert  witnesses  we  have 
load  appearing  before  us,  mainly  in  Feb- 
ruary. They  gave  us  tlieir  estimate  of 
the  economy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
unemployment  and  technological  prog- 
ress or  technological  advances  as  a  rea- 
son for  unomployment  In  this  country. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  omitted  one  im- 
portant factor,  and  that  is  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  foreign  imports 
are  really  a  part  of  technological  ad- 
vancement, not  alone  in  our  counUr  but 


elsewhere,  and  our  failure  to  keep  up 
with  it,  which  to  some  degree  Ilea  in  oxir 
failure  to  get  rid  of  obsolescent  equip- 
ment and  machinery  and  supplant  it 
with  more  efficient  machinery. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  been  buying 
and  sending  machinery  overseas  and  giv- 
ing it  to  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well,  that  is 
part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement.  I 
agree  with  him.  and  I  agree  that  this 
document  should  be  made  available  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  in  particular, 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Does  the  gentle- 
man intend  to  insert  that  in  the  Record. 
today? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  and  I  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  chairman.  And.  I  want  to  say.  in  the 
.«:ame  ."spirit,  of  course,  that  some  of  this 
delay  is  understandable  when  a  new  ad- 
ministration comes  in  and  takes  over 
from  an  old  administration.  And,  in- 
deed. I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
possibility  that  we  probably  should 
amend  our  act,  the  act  that  created  the 
Council  of  Ekjonomic  Advisers  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  as  to  the 
requirement  of  time  for  filing  of  reports 
to  relate  to  the  situation  that  is  bound  to 
occur  when  there  is  a  transition  in  ad- 
ministration. So,  this  criticism  that  I 
am  directing  attention  to  is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted entirely  as  adverse  criticism. 
It  IS  commentmg  on  the  problem  and 
some  of  the  difficulties,  although  I  must 
say  a  great  deal  of  it  Is  adverse  criticism. 

Now,  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to  do 
was  place  in  the  Record  a  series  of  ques- 
tions that  I  submitted  to  tlie  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  the  following 
circumstances:  This  some  57-page  re- 
port of  Dr.  Heller  and  his  cocoUeaFues 
on  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was 
given  to  the  committee  at  the  very  time 
we  had  the  hearings.  We  had  no  chance 
of  reviewing  it  ahead  of  time.  It  is  a 
very  profound  document  and  worthy  of 
considerable  thought  before  discussion 
and  questions  could  t)e  asked  meaningly. 
And  so  I  requested  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee — and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PatmanI.  was  in  full  agree- 
ment— if  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  call 
back  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
at  a  later  date  when  the  committee  could 
ask  questions  of  the  Council  based  upon 
this  repwrt  of  theirs.  That  was  agreed 
to.  and  the  Council  did  come  back  last 
Monday.  I  suggested  at  the  time  that  if 
it  would  be  helpful  I  would  prepare  a 
series  of  written  questions  which  I  would 
submit  to  the  Council  ahead  of  time  so 
that  they  could  prepare  answers,  and 
then,  perhaps,  the  hearings,  as  they 
occurred  on  Monday,  could  be  directed 
to  the  questions  and  the  answers  that 
were  in  writing.  And,  that  is  exactly 
what  did  occur.    At  this  time  I  want  to 


place  in  the  Record  a  series  of  some  20 
questions  that  I  directed  to  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  their  answers 
to  these  questions. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  the  57 -page  document  entitled 
"Statement  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers"  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Monday,  March  6,  1961, 
and  following  that  to  place  Li  the 
Record  the  replies  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Honorable  I^iomas  B. 
Curtis  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  April  10,  1961.  These 
hearings  have  the  questions  and  then 
the  answers  after  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Stateimkmt  of  thk  Council  or  £k;oNoi(ic 
Advisers,  Walter  W.  Ukixeb,  Chai&mam, 
Kermit  Goroon,  jAJdES  To&ui,  Bkforx  the 

J01>T        EcONOkllC        Co>U(ITTKX        MONDAT, 

March  6.  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  looked  forward  with  genuine 
pleasure  to  this  first  appearance  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  commit--^ 
tee's  studies  and  reports  are  among  the  refer- . 
ences  most  frequently  used  by  the  Council — 
and  Indeed  by  the  economics  profession  and 
by  business — as  a  source  of  economic  infor- 
mation, analysis,  and  wisdom.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  benefit  from 
and  perhaps  contribute  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  research  and  investigation  to  which 
the  committee  and  Its  subcommittees  have 
adhered. 

The  submission  of  a  prepared  statement  by 
the  Council  to  the  Committee  Is,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  without  precedent.  In- 
deed, this  Is  the  first  time  since  enactment 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  194€  that  a  Coun- 
cU  has  testified  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  occasion  of  a  change  of  administra- 
tion. In  all  pre\ious  years — save  1953.  when 
CouncU  operations  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended— the  Council  could,  m  effect,  let  the 
annual  economic  report  serve  as  Its  state- 
ment on  economic  conditions  and  policy.  We 
are  not  in  this  position. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  our  writ- 
ten statement  can  serve  as  a  fully  developed 
economic  report;  there  have  been,  aft«r  all. 
only  44  working  days  since  January  20 — In- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays  Neverthe- 
less, a  new  Preeident  has  taken  office,  and  an 
administration  has  been  organized  which 
looks  at  our  economic  problems  in  a  new 
I>erspectlvc.  Accordingly,  we  have  felt  under 
obligation  to  present  to  this  committee  a 
reasoned  and  fairly  lengthy  statement  of  the 
Council's  views. 

In  our  testimony  today,  we  first  examine 
briefly  with  you  the  role  of  the  Council  as 
we  conceive  of  It  Second,  we  review  the 
serious  problems  of  recession,  chronic  slack, 
and  Inadequate  growth  rates  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  today.  Because  of  the  length 
of  our  analysis,  we  will  ask  that  some  of  this 
material  be  handled  by  reference  rether  than 
by  a  full  reading  before  the  committee. 
Third,  we  examine  the  broad  lines  of  policy 
that  are  ai>proprlate  to  the  current  problems 
of  the  economy,  particularly  In  terms  of  the 
program  which  the  President  has  announced 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  "Program  To  Restore  Momentum  to 
the  American  Economy." 

We  shall  discuss  with  candor  the  prob- 
lems and  prospects  of  the  American  econ- 
omy,  neither  minimizing  Its  difficulties  nor 
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underestimating  Its  capacity  to  overcome 
them.  Workers,  consumers,  and  business- 
men would  surely  not  gain  confidence  In  the 
future  of  the  economy  from  official  reassur- 
ances that  plainly  contradict  or  Ignore  their 
everyday  experiences  and  observations  Eco- 
nomic confidence  will  be  better  sustained  by 
evidence  that  the  Government  assesses  real 
problems  soberly  and  attacks  them  resolute- 
ly. The  public  will  In  the  long  run  have 
confidence  In  the  Crovernment  only  If  the 
Government  shows  confidence  In  the  public 

I.    THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  appearance  of 
this  Council  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, we  wish  to  express  some  general  prin- 
ciples that  we  hope  will  guide  our  future 
relationships  with  the  committee.  They 
have  no  special  relevance  to  the  particular 
subject  matter  of  our  first  testimony,  but  are 
designed  to  set  the  stage  for  what  we  hope 
win  be  a  period  of  mutual  understanding 
and  constructive  cooperation  between  the 
Council    and    the   committee. 

1.  The  Council  has  a  responsibility  to 
explain  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
the  general  economic  strategy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  especially  as  It  relates  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Employment  Act.  This 
Is  the  same  kind  of  responsibility  that  other 
executive  agencies  assume  In  regard  to 
programs    In    their    Jurisdictions. 

2.  It  Is  not  appropriate  or  necessary  for 
the  Council  to  go  Into  the  details  of  legis- 
lative proposals  or  of  administrative  actions 
which  fall  primarily  in  the  domain  of  oper- 
ating executive  departments  or  agencies, 
who  can  and  do  testify  before  the  appro- 
priate committees.  Our  concern  Is  with  the 
overall    pattern   of    economic    policy. 

3.  The  program  of  the  President  Is,  of 
course,  the  outcome  of  a  decision  process 
In  which  advice,  recommendations,  and 
considerations  of  many  kinds,  from  many 
sources,  inside  and  outside  the  executive, 
play  a  part  The  professional  economic  ad- 
vice of  the  Council  is  one  element;  It  Is 
not  and  should  not  be  the  sole  considera- 
tion In  the  formulation  of  Presidential  eco- 
nomic policy,  or  of  congressional  policy. 

4.  In  congressional  testimony  and  in 
other  public  statements,  the  Council  must 
protect  Its  advisory  relationship  to  the  Pres- 
ident. We  assume  that  the  committee 
does  not  expect  the  Council  to  Indicate  In 
what  respects  Its  advice  has  or  has  not  been 
taken  by  the  President,  nor  to  what  extent 
particular  proposals,  or  omissions  of  pro- 
posals, reflect  the  advice  of  the  Council. 

5.  Subject  to  the  limits  mentioned,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  axe  glad  to  discuss,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  as 
professional  economists,  the  economic  sit- 
uation and  problems  of  the  country,  and 
the  possible  alternative  means  of  achieving 
the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act  and  other 
commonly  held  economic  objectives.  In 
this  undertaking,  the  Council  wishes  to  co- 
operate as  fully  as  possible  with  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  In  achieving  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  economic  problems 
and   approaches   to    their  solutions. 

6.  The  Council  is  composed  of  profes- 
sional economists  But  economic  policy,  as 
the  committee  well  knows.  Is  not  an  exact 
science.  The  Council  Is,  and  necessarily 
must  be.  In  harmony  with  the  general  alms 
and  direction  of  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration A  member  of  the  Council 
who  felt  otherwise  would  resign.  This  gen- 
eral harmony  Is,  of  course,  consistent  with 
divergences  of  views  on  specific  Issues.  We 
should  also  note  that  the  President  has 
expressed  his  Intention  to  "return  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,"  and  to  have  the  Eco- 
nomic Reports  "deal  not  only  with  the  state 
of  the  economy  but  with  our  goals  for  eco- 


nomic progress."  fNews  conference,  De- 
cember 23,  1960  )  The  committee  will  find 
this  desire  reflected  in  today  s  testimony  and 
in  future  Council  reports  as  well. 

Further,  the  President  has  stated  that  we 
should  not  "treat  the  economy  In  narrow 
terms  but  In  terms  appropriate  to  the  op- 
timum development  of  the  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  this  country,  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  that  of  the  free  world." 
To  carry  out  these  larger  responsibilities, 
the  President  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  to  find  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
viding us  with  the  best  possible  staff  assist- 
ance and  advice."  We  hop>e  that  It  will  be 
p)ossible  to  restore  the  Council  staff  at  least 
to  Its  size  of  8  or  10  years  ago  so  that 
the  Council  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
its  full  responsibilities  as  envisioned  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  - 

n.    STATE    or    THE    ECONOMY 

In  spite  of  great  Inherent  strength,  the 
American  economy  today  is  beset  not  only 
with  a  recession  of  nearly  10  months'  dura- 
tion but  with  persistent  slack  In  production 
and  employment,  a  slowdown  In  our  rate 
of  growth,  and  pressure  on  our  International 
balance  of  payments. 

Recession  and  current  outlook 

The  fourth  postwar  recession  of  economic 
activity  In  the  United  States  began  last 
spring.  May  1960  Is  generally  taken  as  the 
peak  month,  although  some  cyclical  meas- 
lu-es  began  to  fall  earlier  and  some  later 
Industrial  production — the  Federal  Reserve 
index — In  January  1961  was  off  8  percent 
from  January  1960  Nonagrlcultural  em- 
ployment showed  a  I'i  percent  decline  from 
May  1960  to  January  1961.  Retail  sales  in 
constant  prices  dropped  by  7  percent  from 
April  to  January.  Unemployment  was  up 
from  5  1  percent  of  labor  force  In  May  1960 
to  6.6  percent  In  January  of  this  year.  Gross 
national  product  (GNP)  corrected  for  price 
changes  was  down  1  percent  from  the  second 
quarter  of  1960  to  the  last  quarter. 

The  fourth  recession  has  thus  far  been 
shallower  than  Its  predecessors.  But  the 
gentleness  of  the  current  decline  is  small 
consolation,  because  the  descent  began  from 
relatively  lower  levels.  The  previous  recov- 
ery was  abortive,  and  the  recession  began 
with  an  unemployment  rate  which  earlier 
recessions  did  not  reach  for  3  to  6  months. 

In  the  current  recession,  as  In  earlier  post- 
war cyclical  fluctuations,  business  Inventories 
have  been  the  principal  element  of  instabil- 
ity. In  the  upswing  of  an  Inventory  cycle, 
business  firms  build  up  their  stocks  to  ad- 
Just  them  to  rising  levels  of  output  and 
sales.  When  output  and  sales  level  off.  In- 
ventory building  slackens  or  ceases.  Unless 
Inventory  expansion  is  promptly  replaced  by 
Increased  final  demand,  production  falls. 
Downward  adjustment  of  stocks  then  leads 
to  further  contraction.  Once  again  Inven- 
tories pursue  output  and  sales,  this  time 
downhill.  When  Inventories  have  caught 
up,  the  economy  gets  a  lift  Just  from  the 
substitution  of  new  production  for  Inventory 
withdrawals. 

In  the  present  case,  the  reversal  of  busi- 
ness Inventory  change  from  plus  $11.4  bil- 
lion (annual  rate)  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1960  to  minus  $3  billion  In  the  fourth 
quarter  was  a  reduction  of  $14.4  billion  In 
demand.  Table  1  shows  how  this  reduction 
was  offset  by  changes  In  other  components. 
In  current  prices  the  $14.4  billion  was  more 
than  matched  by  a  $16.6  billion  increase  in 
other  sources  of  demand.  But  In  constant 
(1960)  prices,  the  offsets  were  only  $10  bil- 
lion. Increases  in  Government  purchases 
and  net  exports  have  been  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  shallowness  of  the  rece.sslon. 
Consumption  rose  In  absolute  terms,  but  It 
fell  in  proportion  to  disposable  income. 
Disposable  Income  grew  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $8.9  billion  more  than  GNP,  thanks  main- 


ly to  increases  In  Government  transfer  i>«y- 
ments  and  decreases  in  Government  receipts. 

Tabl*    1 — Changes   in   covxponents   of   gross 
national  product  from  lat  to  4th  quarter 
1960 
IBilllons  of  (Inllnrs,  s<>a9on»lly  adjusted  annual  ntes\ 
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Sourcf:  Departnu-nt  of  Coinmcrce. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  know  when  an  In- 
ventory decline  has  run  its  course  and  to 
Judge  where  current  Inventories  stand  com- 
pared with  normal  ratios  to  sales.  At  pres- 
ent, the  short-run  Inventory  cycle  is  super- 
Imposed  on  a  longer-run  trend  toward  lower 
stocks  growing  out  of  more  efficient  manage- 
ment It  would  be  surprising  If  Inventory 
liquidation  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960  had 
been  sufficient  to  adjust  stocks  to  current 
levels  of  output  and  sales.  If  the  patterns 
of  the  three  previous  recessions  are  repeated, 
further  Inventory  liquidation  would  be  ex- 
pected unless  GNP  rises  from  other  causes. 
The  prospects  of  reversal  of  the  recession  in 
the  first  two  quarters  of  this  year  depend, 
therefore,  on  modest  advances  In  compo- 
nents of  demand  other  than  inventory 
change.  A  quickening  of  the  pace  of  recov- 
ery following  a  reversal  of  the  Inventory- 
cycle  mechanism  does  not  appear  likely  until 
after  midyear. 

The  principal  prospects  for  early  expan- 
sion of  demand  He  In  the  continued  upward 
trend  In  government  purchases — Federal, 
State,  and  local — and  In  Increases  in  con- 
sumer spending  with  the  aid  of  govern- 
mental income-maintenance  programs.  Net 
exports  cannot  be  expected  to  repeat  the 
dramatic  gains  of  1960.  In  the  absence  of 
special  measures  of  stimulus,  business  fixed 
Investment  Is  unlikely  to  rise  above  1960 
levels  before  GNP  Itself  Increases  signifi- 
cantly. The  same  is  true.  In  this  recession 
In  contrast  to  1958,  of  residential  construc- 
tion Once  GNP  rises  from  other  causes,  the 
upswing  will  be  reinforced  by  upward  revi- 
sion In  business  and  residential  Investment 

Developments  which  would  weaken  final 
demand  cannot  be  excluded.  These  Include 
the  possibilities  (a)  that  consumers  will 
maintain  or  even  increase  the  abnormally 
high  personal  saving  ratio  of  the  last  half  of 
1960.  (b)  that  business  firms  will  once  again 
revise  downward  their  plans  for  plant  and 
equipment  expenditure,  and  (c)  that  the 
vdeterloratlng  financial  position  of  State  and 
local  governments  might  interrupt  the 
sVong  and  steady  upward  trend  In  their  ex- 
penditures. If  these  weaknesses  develop,  the 
end  of  the  recession  may  have  to  await  the 
rhythm   of   the  inventory   cycle. 

Whenever  it  occurs,  reversal  of  the  reces- 
sion Is  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of 
the  task  of  restoring  momentum  to  the 
American  economy.  Even  if  GNP  In  the  last 
quarter  of  this  year  were  to  achieve  an  all- 
time  record  level  3.5  percent  higher  than  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1960 — a  gain  of  $18  billion 
in  constant  (1960)  prices — the  unemploy- 
ment problem  would  still  be  of  roughly  the 
same  magnitude  as  today.  This  sobering 
statistic  dramatizes  the  challenge  and   the 


opportunity  presented  to  us  by  the  con- 
tinuous expansion  of  the  UJ3.  economic 
potential. 

The  problem  of  chronic  alack  and  full 
recovery 

Economic  recovery  in  1961  Is  far  more  than 
a  cyclical  problem  It  is  also  a  problem  of 
chronic  slack  in  the  economy— the  growing 
gap  between  what  we  can  produce  and  what 
we  do  produce  Especially  since  1955.  the 
gap  has  shown  a  distressing  upward  trend. 
As  these  charts  make  clear,  the  movement 
of  the  gap  is  roughly  parallel  to  the  unem- 


plojnnent  ratio  both  within  cycles  and  be- 
tween cycles.  However,  the  numerical  level 
of  the  unemployment  ratio  greatly  under- 
states both  the  amount  and  the  human 
cost    of    wasted   economic    potential. 

The  gap  between  actual  and  potential  out- 
put: One  symptom  of  Increasing  noncycllcal 
slack  Is  that  successive  upswings  are  shorter 
and  weaker,  as  shown  by  several  measures 
In  table  2.  It  Is  striking,  for  example,  that 
unemployment  was  below  5  percent  of  the 
labor  force  In  only  1  month  at  the  top  of 
the  most  recent  cycle,  but  was  below  3  per- 
cent in  11  months  of  the  1953  prosperity. 


Table  2. — Measures  of  cyclical  expansion  and  prosperity 


Date  or  cyclical  pe«k 


IttM:  July. 
IWT:  July, 
lyeo:  May. 


Durst  loo 

or 
previous 
upswing 


>4S 
$6 
36 


Unemployinont  rate 


Rate  at 

cyclical 

peak 


Nuinl>er  of  months  around 
cyclical  iJeak  with  rat« .below— 


PtTttrU 
2.7 
\? 
6.1 


8  4 

percent      percent 


AftrnM* 

42 

34 

1 


Month* 
35 


3 
percent 


Mmtk* 

11 

0 

0 


Table  3. — Sources  of  tstivuited  potential  8- 
percent  increase  of  gross  national  product, 
4th  quarter  1960  (percent) 

Associated 
increase 
Source:  of  output 

1    Reduction    of    unemployment    to 

4  percent 2  6 

2.  Increase  of  labor  force  In  response 

to  greater  demand .8 

3.  Increase  of  hours  of  work  per  man 

associated    with   higher    utiliza- 
tion  1. 1 

4.  Increase  of  productivity  i>er  man- 

hour     associated     with     higher 
utilization 3.3 

5.  Interactions  of  the  above  effects..       .2 


Industrial 
produc- 
tion: .An- 
nual 
growth 
rate  from 
previous 
cyclical 
peak 


Percent 
'7.1 
ZO 
2.8 


I  Previous  cyclical  peak  was  November  1»48. 

Source:  Council  of  Economic  Advlvrs  (ba-ied  on  Pppartment  of  labor  and  Federal  Reserve  data). 


In  the  first  year  of  the  1958-60  expansion, 
real  GNP  rose  by  10  percent,  but  from  the 
aecond  quarter  of  1959  to  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1960  the  rise  was  disappointing, 
amounting  to  only  2  percent.  As  a  result 
of  this  Incomplete  recovery,  the  actual  out- 
put of  the  American  economy  fell  consider- 
ably short  of  Its  potential  output  even  be- 
fore the  decline  began  last  spring.  A  year 
ago,  the  1960  Joint  Economic  Report  stated, 
"An  expected  $510  billion  gross  national 
product  for  1960  would  be  $20  billion  to  $30 
billion  below  the  economy's  potential  out- 
put, based  upon  a  4-percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment." In  fact.  1960  GNP  was  $503 
billion,  or  $7  billion  short  of  expectations. 
The  gap  between  actual  and  {XJtentlal  output 
for  1960  as  a  whole  can  thus  be  estimated 
at  $30-^35  billion,  or  6  to  7  percent  of  total 
output. 

This  unused  potential  is  equal  to  $500  per 
American  household.  It  is  two-thirds  the 
amount  we  spend  on  national  defense.  It 
is  almost  twice  the  amount  spent  on  public 
education,  it  Is  about  1',  times  the  amount 
spent  on  new  homes  last  year  Even  the 
world's  most  prosperous  nation  cannot  afford 
to  waste  resources  on  this  scale 

The  problem  of  unused  potential  becomes 
oontlnually  more  urgent.  As  the  President 
stated  In  his  economic  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  2,  the  potential  of  the 
American  economy  currently  grows  at  about 
3.5  percent  a  year  This  growth  In  our  eco- 
nomic capacity  Is  made  up  of  a  rise  In  the 
labor  force  that  follows  a  15  percent  per 
year  upward  trend  and  a  secular  Increase 
In  real  gross  national  product  per  man  aver- 
aging 2  percent  per  year  It  is  this  3  5-per- 
cent trend  which  is  taken  as  the  measure 
of  growth  of  potential.  (See  supp.  A  for  a 
discussion  of  the  data  and  technical  analysis 
underlying  these  figures.) 

The  3.5-percent  rate  is  an  estimate  of  the 
-economic  growth  available  to  the  Nation  In 
the  absence  of  either  new  forces  In  the  pri- 
vate economy  or  new  governmental  policies 
designed  to  accelerate  the  expansion  of  na- 
tional productive  capacity.  In  other  words, 
it  represents  the  rate  of  advance  of  gross  na- 
tional product  (corrected  for  price  changes) 
that  our  economy  now  achieves  when  it 
operates  at  reasonably  full  employment. 
But.  as  the  President  made  clear  In  his  mes- 


age,  the  3.5  percent  growth  rate  is  not  high 
enough.  It  can  and  should  be  Increased. 
The  level  of  the  3  5-percent  trend  of  poten- 
tial In  chart  4.  from  which  the  gap  estimates 
of  charts  4  and  5  are  derived,  is  fixed  by  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  current  capacity 
of  the  economy.  An  unemployment  rate 
of  4  percent  is  taken  as  a  reasonable  target 
for  full  utilization  of  resources  consistent 
with  reasonable  price  stabUlty.  This  target 
was  achieved  and  surpassed  during  1961-53 
and  was  approached  In  late  1955  and  early 
1956,  It  is  an  attainable  objective.  If  the 
target  has  seemed  out  of  range  In  recent 
years,  the  fault  lies  in  our  poorer  marksman- 
ship. 

We  estimate  that,  if  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  unemployment  ratio  had  been  4 
percent  rather  than  64  percent  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1960.  output  would  have  been 
about  8  percent  higher.  Instead  of  Just  over 
$500  billion,  output  would  have  been  $540 
billion.  This  estimate  is  confirmed  by  sev- 
eral different  methods  of  calculation. 

First,  a  statistical  relationship  between 
real  GNP  and  unemployment,  based  on 
quarterly  data  from  1947  to  1960.  Indicates 
that  a  fsUl  of  2  4  percentage  points  in  the 
unemployment  ratio — from  6  4  to  4  percent — 
would  yield  an  estimated  rise  In  real  GNP 
of  about  8  percent.     (See  supp.  A.) 

Second,  according  to  calculations  of  po- 
tential output  by  James  W.  Knowles,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in 
The  Potential  Economic  Growth  In  the 
United  States,  the  gap  exceeded  8  percent 
by  the  end  of  1960. 

Third,  the  figure  of  8  percent  as  the 
fourth -quarter  1960  gap  Is  also  arrived  at  by 
projecting  the  3.5  percent  trend  from  a  base 
of  actual  economic  performance  In  mld- 
1955.  The  year  1955  was  one  of  prosperity 
and  stable  prices.  The  unemploj-ment  rate 
was  slightly  above  4  percent  at  midyear 

The  underlying  sources  of  the  potential 
8  percent  expansion  of  output  are  spelled  out 
In  table  3.  The  table  refiects  previous  eco- 
nomic experience,  which  has  demonstrated 
that  a  rise  in  output  to  its  potential  is  ac- 
companied not  only  by  a  decline  In  unem- 
plovTnent  but  by  (a)  an  Increase  In  the 
civilian  labor  force;  (b)  a  rise  in  the  aver- 
age workweek;  and  (c)  a  marked  increase  in 
output  per  man-hour. 


Total 8.0 

Note. — Detailed     calculations     underlying 
this  table  are  shown  In  supp.  A 

Source:   Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

The  size  of  the  gap  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1960  Illustrates  c  general  point  that  is 
not  widely  enough  appreciated  In  Interpre- 
tation of  the  unemployment  Index  But 
the  rise  In  percentage  unemployment  rates 
greatly  understates  the  waste  of  economic 
potential.  The  data  analyzed  in  supple- 
ment A  shows  that  when  the  unemployment 
rate  rises  by  1  percentage  point  above  the 
4  percent  level,  the  gap  between  actual  and 
potential  production  typically  widens  by  a 
little  more  than  3  percentage  jxjlnts.  At 
an  unemployment  rate  of  7  pyercent  (sea- 
sonally adjusted! .  the  production  gap 
would  normally  be  between  9  and  10 
percent. 

Our  current  gap.  as  noted  earlier,  is  not 
far  from  these  levels  today  This  gap  of 
about  $50  billion  (I960  prices)  defines  the 
urgency  of  the  economic  problem  facing 
the  Nation  today  and  In  the  months  ahead 
Composition  of  unemployment;  Some 
have  attributed  the  growth  of  unemploy- 
ment in  recent  years  to  changing  charac- 
teristics of  the  labor  force  rather  than  to 
deficiencies  In  total  demand.  According  to 
this  view,  the  new  unemployment  is  con- 
centrated among  workers  who  are  intrin- 
sically unemployable  by  reason  of  sex,  age, 
location,  occupation,  or  skill.  Expansion  of 
overall  demand.  It  Is  argued,  will  not  meet 
this  problem:  It  can  only  be  met  by  edu- 
cating, retraining,  and  relocating  unsuc- 
cessful Jobseekers. 

The  facts  (which  are  examined  in  sup- 
plement B)  clearly  refute  this  explanation 
of  the  rise  of  unemployment  over  the  last 
8  years.  Only  an  Insignificant  fraction  of 
this  rise  can  be  traced  to  the  shift  In  com- 
position of  the  labor  force.  The  growth  of 
unemployment  has  been  a  pervasive  one, 
hitting   all    segments    of   the   labor    force. 

In  a  free  economy  as  large  as  ours,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fractional  unemployment 
caused  by  changes  In  the  structure  of  In- 
dustry and  manpower  Is  unavoidable.  In 
addition,  a  small  fraction  of  the  adult 
population  Is  unemployable.  Yet.  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  hard-core  unemployment 
has  been  growing  as  a  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  Measures  to  Improve  the  mobility 
of  labor  to  Jobs  and  of  Jobs  to  labor,  to 
better  our  educational  facilities  to  match 
future  supplies  of  different  skills  and  occu- 
pations to  the  probable  pattern  of  future 
demand,  and  to  Improve  the  health  of  the 
population — these  are  and  should  be  high 
on  the  agenda  of  national  policy.  But  they 
are  no  substitute  for  fiscal,  monetary,  and 
credit  policies  for  economic  recovery  Ad- 
justments that  now  seem  difficult,  and  un- 
employment pockets  that  now  seem  intrac- 
table, will  turn  out  to  be  manageable  after 
all  In   an  environment  of   full   prosperity. 

The  promise  of  full  recovery:  Restoring 
the   economy   to   capacity   operations,   apart 
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from  abating  the  misery  and  hunaan  waste 
of  unemployment,  would  make  Impressive 
contributions  to  our  national  economic  ob- 
jectives: (a)  to  the  fiscal  capacity  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels;  (b)  to  the  flow  of 
capital  Investment  so  urgently  needed  to 
maintain  economic  growth  and  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  American  Industry: 
and  (c)  to  the  welfare  of  all  segments  of 
our  population. 

Government  revenues,  particularly  those 
of  the  Federal  Government,  are  highly  sensi- 
tive to  economic  activity  Chart  6  is  illus- 
trative of  the  dependence  of  Federal  budget 
receipts  on  gross  national  product.  Were 
the  economy  to  operate  at  full  employment 
levels  in  1961.  and  at  comparable  rates  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1962,  it  is  estimated  that 
Federal  revenues  in  fiscal  1962  would  be  $92 
billion.  This  would  exceed  the  expendltiires 
estimated  in  the  budget  message  of  January 
16.  1961,  by  $11  bUlion  and  the  revenues  by 
$9 '2  bUllon.  Moreover,  if  the  economy  grows 
at  3' 2  percent  per  year,  the  present  Federal 
tajt  structure  will  increase  budget  receipts  by 
$3  to  $3 '2  billion  per  year.  The  revenues  of 
a  fully  operating  economy  would  finance  the 
Federal  programs  needed  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  productive  capacity  and  meet  na- 
tional priorltlea  at  home  and  abroad,  while 
leaving  room  for  substantial  retirements  of 
Federal  debt  from  budget  surplus. 

Bconomic  recovery  will  also  Improve  the 
financial  position  of  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  governments.  The  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  of  ne«l3  for  faicllltles  and  services 
provided  by  these  goverjimenta  is  straining 
their  financial  resources.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  1960,  these  governments  were 
spending  at  a  rate  of  $4.2  billion  above  their 
receipts    (on  an  accrual   basis).     With  full 

i  Table  4. — Selected  components  of  national  output  and  income 


faster  than  3  5  percent  a  year  the  economy 
could  grow  now,  we  must  consider  the 
sources  of  Increase  In  potential  output.         s 

Between  1947  and  1953.  the  total  labor 
force  grew  at  approximately  1.5  percent  per 
year.  This  is  roughly  the  same  rate  that  we 
estimate  for  the  years  Just  past  and  Jiist 
ahead.  The  difference  between  the  4.5  per- 
cent potential  growth  rate  then  and  the  3  5 
percent  now  is  accounted  for  by  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  productivity  per  man. 

The  twin  keys  to  an  accelerated  growth  of 
productivity  and  output  are  two  forma 
of  Investment:  Investment  in  education, 
health,  natural  resources,  research  and  de- 
velopment for  technical  advance:  and  In- 
vestment in  the  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  stock  of  business  plant 
and  equipment.     Capital  expansion  Is  espe- 


Outpnt  component 


Oroas  national  prcxluct 

DlsposaMc  ;x»rsona!  Income. .».»...»» 

Penonal  eion.«um[itlon  espendltnres ..„„. 

Corporal*:'  profits  before  taxes 

Oov»mment  net  receipts  on  income  and  prodact  acooant '. 

Federal 

State  and  local 

Per  capita: 

Disposable  personal  lncom« 

Personal  consumption  expenditures 


recovery,  their  receipts  would  approximately 
cover  their  present  outlays. 

In  1960.  business  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment,  corrected  for  price 
changes,  were  9  percent  below  the  levels 
achieved  in  1956  and  19^7.  Investment  in 
new  productive  facilities  has  been  falling 
absolutely.  It  has  fallen  even  more  sharply 
in  relation  to  actual  GNP.  let  alone,  to  po- 
tential GNP.  To  Increase  the  attainable  rate 
of  growth  of  the  economy,  we  must  increase 
the  share  of  our  current  potential  output 
that  we  devote  to  new  Investment.  Full  re- 
covery can  make  two  contributions  to  this 
objective  The  first  is  to  add  the  pressure  of 
vtgorou.s  consumer  demand  and  restiltlng 
profits  to  the  incentives  for  expansion  and 
modernization  of  productive  facilities.  The 
second    Is    to    provide    additional    saving    to 

finance  Investment — direct  personal  saving,  daily  hobbled  and  slowed^by  the  continued 
retained  business  earnings,  and  government  presence  of  slack  and  unused  capacity.  One 
surplus.  Corporate  profits  were  about  $44  of  the  reasons  for  the  recent  slowdown  In 
billion  In  1960.  In  a  fully  operating  econ-  the  rate  of  growth  of  productivity  and  output 
omy  In  1961  corporate  profits  would  be  about  Is  a  corresponding  slowdown  In  the  rate  at 
$58  billion,  providing  enhanced  IncenUve  to  which  the  stock  of  capital  has  been  re- 
undertake  Investment  and  greater  resources  newed  and  modernized.  And  even  the  less 
to  finance  it,  as  weU  as  more  revenue  for  the  material  kinds  of  Investment— In  research 
Federal  Treasury  '*"'*   '"   human  resources — may  be  expected 

Table  4  shows'  personal  Income  and  con-      ^o  respond  to  a  quickening  of  the  economic 
stmiptlon    in    1960,   in  comparison   with   the      pulse. 

levels  which  would  be  generated  by  fiypothet-  S^*"®    o^    **»•    elementary    facts    showing 

leal  fuU  employment  in  1961.  Disposable  t^a*  thM-e  has  been  a  slowdown  In  the  re- 
income  and  consumpUon  per  caplta^ln  con-  newal  and  expansion  of  our  capital  stock  are 
stant    prices — could    be    5    percent    higher.      **  follows: 

This     increase     In    resources    available    for  1-  Investment  In  fixed  capital   (producers- 

private  households  would  permit  an  Intensl-      ?."".**'",^"^P™A^'    ^^"^   ??^'kx^,°'^" 

^    .      ,,^     .  .       .  . ,„    w^„n.v,       tlon   )  stood  at  12  5  percent  of  GNP  in  1948. 

fled    attack   on   poverty,   htmger.    1"   health,      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^J^  ^^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^^^^^ 

and  financial  insecurity,  while  allowing  for  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  parUal  recovery  to  11 
gains  in  well-being  by  all  segments,  of  the  percent  In  1956).  untU  In  the  last  3  years 
population.  It  iiaa  fallen  below  10  percent  and  stood  at 

9.1  percent  In  1959  and  9.6  percent  In  19<K>. 

The  relative  fall  In  the  "producers'  durable 
equipment"  component  has  been  even  more 

dramatic,   falling   from  8.3   percent  of   GNP 

'^tlSsted)  ^    ^^^    ^    *®    percent    In    195fr  60.     The 
^     sharper  fall  In  the  equipment  rates  is  signifi- 
cant because  equipment,  more  than  plan,  la 
irf^nvp         P*^  excellence  the  carrier  of  new  pn-ocesses. 
new  commodities  and  technological  progress. 

a.  In    1946   the   average   ago   of   the   stock 

of  equipment  was   10.6  years,  and  the  aver- 
age age  of  plant  was  37.3  years.     As  a  con- 
100.0     sequence  of  the  high  rates  of  Investment  In 
6&2      the   Inunedlate   postwair    years,    the    average 
M.  2      ^g  qj  equipment  declined  step  by  step  to  a 
^  J      minimum  of  8.5  years  in  the  period  1952-55. 
Since  then  the  average  age  of  equipment  has 

begun    to    creep   upward    again,   reaching    9 

years   in   1959,   the  same  as  in   1948.     Since 
1945  the  average  age  of  the  stock  of  plant 
..'"...."      has  declined  slightly — but  steadily — to  24.3 
years  In  1959. 
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Sources:  Department  (rf  Commerce  and  Coonell  of  Ec-ononalc  .Kdvlflers. 


I  Bec«4pts  less  transfer  psyments.  Interest,  and  subsidies.    Orants-ta-ald  are  deducted  from  Federal  receipts  and  .„?;,,3^*   f'tf^l^K    f/  s^^Ltli^^l^H  °i,   w'.'">,*?! 

tocludeTlo  state  and  loc^reoeipts.  equipment  which  is  5  years  old  or  less  has 

been  declining  from  a  high  of  50  percent  in 
1950,  to  something  like  37  percent  in  1959. 
grow  at  roughly  3.5  percent  a  year  since  Other  estinaates  show  that  the  annual  rate 
1955.  This  potential  has  not  vanished;  it  is  of  increase  of  the  gross  stock  of  privately 
still  there.  The  questions  we  consider  In  owned  producers'  durables  fell  from  8.2  per- 
this  section  are.  first,  whether  It  will  con-  cent  in  1947  and  9  6  percent  In  1948  to  39 
tlnue  to  grow  unchecked  if  we  do  not  close  percent  In  1957  and  2.9  percent  In  1958. 
the  production  gap;  and;  second,  whether  In  brief,  since  1955-57  the  Increase  In 
deliberate  policy  can  Increase  the  long-run  stock  of  plant  and  especially  equipment  per 
growth  of  output.  worker  has  been  slowed.  In  the  same  pe- 
Between  the  first  quarter  of  1947  and  the  rlo^-  the  age  dlstrtbution  of  the  country's 
fourth  quarter  of  1953,  GNP  grew  from  $316.5  capital  equipment  has  been  shifting  some- 
billion  to  $419.6  billion  (annual  rates.  1960  ''^lat  unfavorably.  It  seems  likely  that 
prices),  or  nearly  4.5  percent  per  year.  Cal-  *^^e  developments  are  responsible  for  the 
culatlons  similar  to  those  In  supplement  A  observed  slowdown  In  the  rate  of  economic 
confirm  that  this  is  a  reasonable  approxlma-  growth    arid,    particularly.    In    the    rate    at 

».        »     .w     .   »     „*  „„.^v,  ^r  ^^»-.^noi  ^,,,  which  productivity  per  man-hour  Increased. 

tlon  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  potential  dur-  ,        ^                    •'  *^           .  .    ^               .        ^ 

i„     tv,     -  -1 ™»™^_  „«„-.      r\f  .,.^,,>„«    tv.^  In  recent  years,  economists  have  assigned 

ing  the  early  postwar  years.     Of  course,  the  .    ,       ■'        i     j.     ,                      »     •     w 
.  \  ^.     ^   .  i               .            ...v.*        ,        »»a  much  larger  role  to  Improvements  In  hu- 

fac^t  that  4^5  percent  growth  of  real  output  ^^^   resources  and   Incre^   In   knowledge 

occurred    then-and    at    occasional    earlier  ^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  relative  to  Increases 

periods     In     our    history— Is    by    itself    no  ^  physical  capital.     This  shift  in  emphasis 

guarantee   that  4  percent  growth  or  better  ^nd  its  implied  consequences  for  policy  to- 

would  be  sustainable  now.     To  some  extent  ward   education,   training,   and  research   are 

the  years  after  1948  were  still  affected  by  the  overdue.     Yet.    as    has    been    confirmed    by 

aftermath  of  the  war.     To  Judge  how  much  more  recent  research,  the  great  Importance 


While  full  recovery  would  significantly  in- 
crease total  consumption,  it  would — as  table 
4  shows — diminish  the  ratio  of  consumption 
to  gross  national  product.  The  great  sen- 
sitivity of  Government  revenues  and  corpo- 
rate profits  to  cyclical  Increases  of  GNP  has 
been  noted.  As  the  economy  approaches 
full  employment,  this  sensitivity  increases 
the  share  of  national  output  available  for 
private  investment  and  Government  pur- 
chase— in  relative  proportions  that  depend 
on  how  increased  Government  revenues  aure 
divided  between  expanded  programs  and 
budget  surplus.  This  change  in  the  com- 
pKJsltion  at  national  expenditure  is  one  of 
the  several  ways  in  which  full  recovery  can 
contribute  to  acceleration  of  growth,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  provides  a  generous  in- 
crease in  total  and  per  capita  constunption. 

The  problem  of  accelerating  growth 
As  Indicated  above,  the  underlying  changes 
In  the  supply  of  labor  and  productivity  per 
man   would  have  permitted   real   output  to 
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of  capital  Investment  lies  in  its  Interaction 
with  improved  skiUs  and  technological 
progress.  New  ideas  lie  fallow  without  the 
modern  equipment  to  give  them  life  From 
this  point  of  view  the  function  of  capital 
formation  is  as  much  In  modernizing  the 
equipment  of  the  Industrial  worker  as  in 
simply  adding  to  it.  The  relation  runs  both 
ways:  Investment  gives  effect  to  technical 
progress  and  technical  progress  stimulates 
and  Justifies  Investment. 

A  second  causal  factor  tending  to  slow 
down  the  rate  of  growth  since  1956  is  the 
failure  of  market  demand  to  expand  ade- 
quately. This  factor  in  part  operates  inde- 
pendently and  in  part  underlies  the  re- 
tardation In  investment  In  the  long  run. 
productive  potential  will  not  grow  faster 
than  the  demand  for  output  for  consump- 
tion and  investment  purposes,  for  public 
expenditures  and  for  export.  The  best 
stimulus  to  capital  expansion  Is  pressure  on 
present  capacity,  and  that  has  been  notice- 
ably lacking  in  most  Industries  since  the 
mldflftles 

in  summary:  The  long-run  rate  of  growth 
of  the  lalK)r  force  has  been  about  15  per- 
cent per  year.  There  have  been  perlpds  of 
slower  growth  owing  to  declines  In  the  birth 
rate,  as  In  the  thirties,  and  to  slack  In  the 
demand  for  labor.  Demographic  factors  In- 
dicate that  for  the  near  future  we  can  count 
on  a  return  to  the  historical  1.6  percent  In- 
crease Normal  growth  of  productivity  per 
man  at  the  recent  rate  of  2  percent  per  year 
will  permit  a  return  to  a  growth  line  rising 
at  3.5  percent  a  year  from  the  peak  of  1957. 
As  the  gap  between  current  and  potential 
product  narrows,  as  firmer  markets  for  com- 
modities and  special  programs  create  a  more 
favorable  climate  for  business  Investment. 
n«w  possibilities  for  improvements  In  pro- 
ductivity will  emerge  The  cultivation  of 
the  country's  human  :tnd  natural  resources, 
and  the  devotion  of  a  larger  fraction  of  cur- 
rent output  to  the  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  stock  of  capital  will  accel- 
erate the  process  of  Improving  skills  and 
technology. 

The  question  will  then  arise:  Is  the  nor- 
mal growth  rate  enough?  This  question 
shoiild  be  considered  even  before  the  Na- 
tion achieves  full  recovery.  Among  the  al- 
ternative measures  for  meeting  the  short- 
term  and  Intermediate  goals  of  reversing  the 
recession  and  achieving  full  recovery,  some 
will  strongly  stimulate  iong-rtin  growth  more 
than  others. 

First,  It  is  necessary  to  grasp  the  mag- 
nitudes Involved.  Starting  from  a  1960  po- 
tential GNP  of  $535  billion  and  assuming 
constant  prices,  growth  at  35,  4,  and  5  per- 
cent per  year  would  lead  to  aggregate  output 
levels  of  $755  billion.  $792  billion,  and  $871 
billion  resi>ectlvely  In  1970.  Even  an  In- 
crease from  3  5  to  4  percent  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  fKJtentlal  output  means  an  extra 
$38  billion  of  goods  and  services  available 
for  use  In  1970.  Population  will  have  been 
Increasing  at  about  1.6  percent  so  that  a 
4-percent  growth  In  gross  national  product 
will  mean  an  Increase  In  output  per  i>erson 
of  2  6  percent  per  year 

If  we  adopt  policies  to  Improve  our  human 
and  natural  resources  and  return  to  the  rate 
of  capital  expansion  and  renewal  experienced 
In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  the  Na- 
tion could  achieve  impressive  gains  of  output 
In  the  present  decade  Few  Americans 
would  wish  to  miss  this  opportunity.  De- 
spite the  enviably  high  average  standard  of 
living  the  country  already  enjoys,  the  age 
of  abundance  Is  not  yet  with  us,  nor  will 
It  be  with  us  In  1970  Averages  conceal 
pockets  of  poYCTty  and  missed  opportunity 
especially  among  the  aged,  the  uneducated, 
nonwhltes,  and  families  broken  by  disease, 
death,  or  divorce.  An  equitably  distributed 
Increase  of  private  consumption  has  a  strong 
claim  on  the  extra  output  available  from 
stepped-up  growth. 


There  are  also  vital  public  uses  for  out- 
put. On  the  domestic  scene,  the  President 
has  pointed  to  the  urgent  needs  for  ex- 
panded resource  use  in  education  (for  leisure 
as  well  as  work),  in  health  and  medical  re- 
search, in  the  renewal  and  beautiflcatlon  of 
our  cities,  in  highways,  water  supply  and  the 
control  of  pollution,  and  in  conservation. 
We  can  never  be  sure  that  requirements  for 
the  military  security  of  the  Nation  and  the 
free  world  will  not  Increase  in  the  future. 

Finally.  America's  International  obliga- 
tions, especially  economic  aid  to  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world,  offer  an 
Important  opportunity  which  It  will  be 
easier  to  grasp  If  domestic  output  grows 
rapidly.  It  Is  to  be  expected  and  welcomed 
that  living  standards  the  world  over  will 
become  more  rather  than  less  equal  over 
the  decades.  But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
friilts  of  economic  growth  of  the  advanced 
countries  have  a  low  order  of  priority.  In 
this  connection,  a  demonstration  of  the  abil- 
ity of  a  free  economy  to  achieve  high  rates 
of  growth  Is  of  Incalculable  value. 

For  all  these  reasons,  opportunities  to  ac- 
celerate economic  growth  are  important. 
Programs  to  reverse  the  recession  and  attain 
recovery  should  be  followed  and  accom- 
panied by  policies  designed  to  raise  out 
growth  In  potential  above  the  3.5  percent 
rate  which  has  become  "normal"  in  the  slack 
years  since  1955.  Short-run  policies  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  also  serve  long-run  ends. 
Fortunately,  the  objectives  are  consistent 
and  mutually  reinforcing. 

The  balance  of  payments 

During  1960  the  United  States  ran  a  $3.8 
billion  balance-of-payments  deficit.  This 
was  almost  as  large  as  In  1959,  the  previous 
high.  The  1960  gold  loss  totaled  $17  bil- 
lion; the  Increase  In  oiu-  short-term  liabilities 
to  foreigners,  $2  billion. 

The  1960  payments  deficit  and  the  accom- 
panying gold  drain  were  greatly  enlarged 
by  short-term  capital  movements  from  the 
United  States — money  which  moved  abroad 
In  search  of  high  Interest  rates  and  In  re- 
sponse to  unfounded  rumors  that  we  would 
devalue  the  dollar.  The  total  short-term 
outflow  may  have  amounted  to  more  than 
$2  billion. 

Speculation  against  the  dollar  came  to  an 
end  early  this  year,  largely  because  of  the 
President's  firm  commitment  to  defend  the 
dollar.  The  outflows  of  short-term  funds 
Induced  by  Interest-rate  differences  also 
seem  to  have  tapered  off.  but  capital  flight 
due  to  speculation  could  resume  if  we  were 
to  go  on  running  a  deficit  In  our  other  trans- 
actions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  now 
have  a  needed  respite  -time  In  which  to 
reduce  this  deficit  and  to  strengthen  Inter- 
national financial  arrangements. 

"Deficit"  In  the  remainder  of  this  discus- 
sion of  our  international  position  refers  to 
the  difference  between  U.S.  outlays  for  goods, 
services,  long-term  securities,  and  Industrial 
assets,  and  the  corresf>ondlng  US.  receipts 
This  deficit  concept  excludes  short-term 
capital  movements  and  unrecorded  trans- 
actions and  Is  consequently  more  appropri- 
ate In  appraising  our  fundamental  interna- 
tional economic  position.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  deficit  totaled  $1.6  billion  for  1960. 
This  Is  a  considerable  Improvement  over 
1958  or  1959,  but  It  would  be  imprudent  to 
extrapolate  this  favorable  trend. 

While  our  exports  Increased  sharply  In  1960 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  further  In- 
crease this  year.  We  must  expect  declines  in 
some  exports,  such  as  cotton,  which  were  un- 
usually high  in  1960.  Further  Increases  In 
exports  can  be  foreseen  because  of  recent  re- 
ductions In  discrimination  against  dollar 
goods.  Moreover,  if  the  European  boom  con- 
tinues, and  If  recovery  here  raises  the  foreign 
exchange  earnings  of  traditionally  favorable 
markets  in  Canada  and  Latin  America,  we 
can  expect  a  substantial  improvement  in  our 
exports  to  those  areas  over  the  unusually  low 


levels  of  the  past  2  years.  Altogether,  we  will 
do  well  to  maintain  our  overall  1961  export 
total  at  last  year's  level.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  anticipate  some  increase  in  our  im- 
ports, as  recovery  gets  underway  In  the 
United  States.  This  could  mean  a  decrease 
In  ovu  trade  surplus.  On  the  favorable  side, 
we  may  see  another  change — a  decline  in 
U.S.  long-term  private  investment  in  other 
Industrallzed  countries  as  our  own  business 
prospects  improve,  an  Increase  in  oxir  earn- 
ings on  past  foreign  investment,  and  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Goverrunent  to  econ- 
omize on  its  oversea  spending.  These  favor- 
able changes  will  tend  to  offset  any  worsening 
in  our  trade  balance. 

Full  recovery  might  Increase  the  import 
bill  by  $1.5  to  $2  billion  over  its  1960  level, 
as  it  would  enlarge  our  demand  for  raw  raate- 
rtals  and  finished  goods.  We  could  expect 
some  offsetting  benefits,  as  investment  in  the 
United  States  becomes  relatively  more  attrac- 
tive because  of  improved  American  profit  op- 
portunities. And  a  rise  in  Imports  from  the 
raw  materials  producing  countries  will  pro- 
vide them  the  funds  to  import  from  this 
country.  In  the  process  of  attaining  full  em- 
ployment, we  might  enjoy  a  large  refiux  of 
short-term  capital. 

The  increase  in  the  U.S.  deficit  In  recent 
years  has  produced  widespread  concern  that  I 
we  may  have  priced  ourselves  out  of  world 
markets.  The  statistical  evidence  is  not 
conclusive.  Some  measures  of  price  change 
during  the  1950's  showed  greater  Increases  in 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  while 
others  showed  the  opposite.  Wage  costs  per 
\inlt  of  output  have  risen  faster  here  than  in 
Italy,  Japan,  or  Prance,  but  no  faster  than 
in  Germany,  or  Canada,  and  more  slowly  than 
in  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  or  Sweden. 

The  prices  of  some  key  American  export 
goods,  notably  steel  and  steel -intensive  prod- 
ucts, seem  to  have  risen  more  rapidly  than 
expK)rt  prices  abroad,  and  these  price  move- 
ments have  damaged  our  trade  balance.  But 
some  of  our  difficulties  are  not  the  result  of 
any  sudden  deterioration  in  our  position. 
They  may  be  better  explained  as  a  conse- 
quence of  foreign  competitive  advantages 
long  latent  but  only  recently  exploited. 
Many  American  products  have  long  been  vul- 
nerable to  a  competitive  challenge  here  and 
in  foreign  markets.  By  the  middle  1950's 
Europe  and  Japan,  having  finished  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  World  War  II,  began  to 
seize  opportunities  here  and  in  other  mar- 
kets. 

Compounding  our  payments  problem,  some 
American  manufacturers  have  been  slow  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  foreign  competi- 
tion and  to  redesign  their  products  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  tastes  here  and  abroad. 
The  final  response  of  these  Industries  has 
usually  been  powerful  enough,  but  too  slow 
to  prevent  doubts  about  the  competitiveness 
of  American  industry.  Other  American  prod- 
ucts, notably  coal  and  oil,  have  been  afflicted 
by  global  shifts  In  supply  and  demand  and  by 
trade  policies  abroad. 

New  direct  foreign  Investments  of  Ameri- 
can firms  (including  profits  reinvested)  have 
run  near  $3  billion  a  year  for  several  years. 
American  firms  have  been  going  abroad  to 
save  on  labor  and  transport  costs,  to  claim 
sizable  tax  benefits,  to  participate  more  fully 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries and.  most  recently,  to  vault  over  Eu- 
rope's new  common  tariff.  The  expansion  of 
U.S.  production  in  other  countries  has  prob- 
ably pre-empted  a  part  of  our  export  mar- 
ket and  swelled  our  import  bill.  It  has  also 
shortened  our  technological  lead,  because 
our  skill  and  product  design  go  abroad  with 
our  capital. 

While  pursuing  vigorously  our  policies 
for  domestic  recovery,  we  must  seek  also  to 
strengthen  our  international  position.  We 
must  encourage  business  investment  de- 
signed to  reduce  costs  and  to  improve  prod- 
ucts   as    well    as    to    expand    capacity.     We 
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must  advance  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  our 
workers.  But  efforts  to  Increase  productivity 
win  be  of  little  help  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
menta  If  wage  and  price  advances  gobble  up 
the  gains. 

The  United  States  still  enjoys  great  com- 
petitive power  and  financial  strength.  Our 
exports  far  exceed  our  Imports.  Our  gold 
reserves  are  still  very  large,  nearly  as  large 
as  our  obligations  as  an  International 
banJier.  Few  banks  or  banking  nations  have 
ever  been  as  liquid.  There  is  growing  reali- 
zation abroad  that  the  US.  payments  posi- 
tion is  a  world  problem  and  that  other  gov- 
ernments have  an  obligation  to  cooperate  in 
corrective  policies  and  to  defend  and 
strengthen  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

rn.  ECONOMIC  polict 

In  this  section,  we  shall  discuss  major 
goverrunental  policies  to  reverse  the  reces- 
sion, achieve  full  recovery,  and  promote 
growth.  By  focusing  on  governmental  poli- 
cies, we  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  re- 
covery and  growth  depend  exclusively — or 
even  primarily — on  the  government.  The 
proaperiiy  a;^  progress  of  a  free  society  de- 
pend prlncljSly  on  the  enterprise  and  skill 
of  private  mizens.  The  government  seeks 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  recovery  and 
growth  in  the  private  economy. 

Monetary  policy  and  debt  management 

In  this  recession,  for  the  first  time  since 
1931-32.  expansionary  monetary  policy  has 
been  limited  by  the   international  financial 


position  of  the  United  States.  Over  the  past 
6  months  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
has  been  severely  aggravated  by  the  outflow 
of  short-term  capital  attracted  by  higher 
short-term  interest  rates  abroad.  To  stem 
the  outflow,  Federal  Reserve  authorities  have 
had  to  limit  expansion  of  money  and  credit, 
especially  in  recent  months,  to  keep  short- 
term  interest  rates  from  falling  too  far. 
Short-term  rates  have  remained  1.5  to  2  per- 
centage points  above  past  recession  levels. 
The  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate,  which  fell 
as  low  as  1.75  percent  in  the  1958  recession, 
is  3  percent  today.  The  Treasury  bill  rate 
reached  0.6  percent  In  May  1958,  but  stands 
at  2.6  percent  today,  up  from  Its  recent  low 
of  2.1  percent  in  November  1960. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  sought  since 
October  to  expand  bank  reserves  In  ways 
that  do  not  directly  lower  bill  rates  and 
other  rates  important  in  holding  interna- 
tionally mobile  liquid  funds.  These  efforts 
have  met  with  seme  success.  The  money 
supply  (defined  conventionally  as  demand 
deposits  and  currency)  has  risen  1.4  percent 
since  June  1960,  and  the  money  supply  (de- 
fined to  incltide  also  time  deposits)  has 
risen  about  4  percent.  However,  interest 
rates  have  remained  relatively  high  through- 
out all  segments  of  the  money  and  capital 
markets.  Whether  Interest  rates  are  re- 
garded as  a  cause  or  as  a  symptom  of  bor- 
rowing and  lending  activity,  substantial 
monetary  and  credit  expansion  can  scarcely 
occur  without  significant  easing  of  rates. 

The  "prime  rate" — the  rate  New  York 
banks  charge  their  prime -risk  customers  for 


commercial  loans — is  4.5  percent  now.  in 
comparison  with  3  5  percent  In  1958  and  3 
percent  In  1954.  Corporate  Aaa  bonds  yield 
4.2  percent  now.  In  comparison  with  3.6  per- 
cent and  2.8  percent  in  the  two  preceding 
cyclical  troughs.  Table  5  compares  interest 
rate  levels  today  with  those  In  previous  re- 
cessions, and  shows  in  the  same  compara- 
tive perspective  how  little  long-term  Interest 
rates  have  fallen  so  far  In  this  recession. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  Is  purchasing  long-term  XJB. 
Government  securities  on  the  open  maxket. 
The  new  policy  Is  an  extension  of  Its  efforts 
to  provide  additional  reserves  by  purchases 
that  do  not  directly  depress  the  short-term 
rate.  The  objective  Is  to  lower  long-term 
Interest  rates.  In  order  to  increase  business 
Investment  and  residential  construction, 
while  maintaining  the  discount  rate  and 
related  short-term  rates  at  InternatlonaRy 
competitive  levels.  Treasury  public  debt 
operations  are  also  geared  to  this  objective. 
Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  operations  may 
be  expected  to  result  In  reduction  of  the 
stock  of  long-term  bonds  available  to  private 
investors,  relative  to  the  outstanding  supplies 
of  short  securities.  The  extent  to  which  the 
maturity  structure  of  rates  can  be  "twisted" 
by  these  operations  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
the  exi>erlment  must  be  tried.  The  do- 
mestic economy  urgently  needs  the  stimulus 
of  lower  effective  long-term  and  commeVctki 
rates.  At  the  same  time,  as  confidence  In 
the  dollar  Is  restored  and  as  Interest  rates 
abroad  continue  to  fall,  the  constraint  on 
our  short-term  rate  can  safely  be  relaxed. 


Table  5. — Interest  rates  and  bond  and  mortgage  yield* 
[Percent  per  annum] 


Date 


ISe3-M: 

High 
Low. 

1957-58: 

nigh. 

Low. 
106»-«l: 
High. 
Low. 


U.S.  OoTenim«)t  sectultles 


3-montb  Treasury  bills ' 


Rate 


Z416 
.616 

3.660 
.635 

4.670 

1127 


Period 


Jane    ^1063 
June  12,1954 

Oct.  19, 1957 
.May  31. 1968 

Dec.  26,1969 
Nov.  5,  I960 


U.5.  Government  long- 
term  bonds  1 


Kate 


3^19 
Z45 

8.76 

a.  07 

4.42 

3.75 


Period 


June 

Aug. 


6,1963 

7,1954 


Oct.    IR.  1957 
Apr.   26,1068 


Jan. 
Aug. 


9,1960 
6,1900 


Corporftte  Ana  bonds 
(Moody's)  > 


Rate 


3.43 

Z85 

4.14 
3.66 

4.61 
4.23 


Period 


June  20,1953 
Mar.  20, 1954 

Sept.  28, 1957 
May    3,1968 


Dec. 
Aug. 


31.1969 

27,1960 


State  and  local  Oovem- 
oient  Asa  bonds 
(Moody's,  » 


Rate 


173 
1.90 

8.45 
2.64 

8.65 

2.99 


Period 


June  25. 1953 
Sept.    2.1954 


Aug. 
Apr. 


31, 1967 
26,1968 


Sept.  26. 1960 
Aug.  27,1960 


FIT  A  home  mortgsec 


Rate 


4.87 
4.66 

6.63 

6.35 

6.24 
6.00 


Period 


Septoabar  195S. 
December  1964. 

September  1967. 
July  1968. 

January  1960 
Junoary  1961. 


'  Weekly  averages  of  daily  figures, 
'  Thu.'^sday  figures. 

The  economy  needs  the  stimulus  of  low 
Interest  rates  and  greater  credit  availability, 
not  merely  for  recovery  of  the  ground  lost 
in  the  recession  but  for  the  more  difficult 
and  Important  task.s  of  restoring  full  em- 
ployment and  promoting  growth.  As  shown 
In  chart  6  and  table  4,  the  present  Federal 
revenue  system  would  produce  a  substantial 
surplus  over  current  budget  expenditure 
levels  at  full  employment.  The  correspond- 
ing revenues  would  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  promote  economic  growth 
both  through  Government  programs  and 
through  private  investment.  But  the  "la- 
tent surplus"  may  also  make  the  attain- 
ment of  full  recovery  more  difficult.  Full 
recovery  requires  that  Investment  by  busi- 
ness, and  by  State  and  local  governments,  be 
expanded  significantly  and  must  be  main- 
tained at  high  and  increasing  levels. 
Although  some  of  the  stimulus  for  Invest- 
ment can  be  provided  by  tax  Incentives,  It  Is 
Important  to  maintain  monetary  and  credit 
conditions  that  are  favorable  to  the  neces- 
sary flow  of  funds.  Monetary  policy  must 
at  all  times  be  flexible  and  Interest  rates 
must  be  higher  In  booms  than  In  recessions. 
But  the  larger  the  share  of  the  task  of  pre- 
venting Inflationary  excesses  of  demand  that 
Is  assigned  to  fiscal  policy,  the  smaller  the 


Sources:  Board  of  Ooveronrs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Trmaury  Depart- 
ment, Moody's  Investors  Serrlce,  and  Federal  Uou^g  AomlnlstraUon. 


burden  that  will  fall  on  restrictive  monetary 
policy. 

The  Western  World  has  recently  entered  a 
new  era  of  convertible  currencies.  In  which 
short-term  funds  can  move  In  large  volume 
and  at  great  speed  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. Losses — or  gains — of  funds  can  re- 
strict a  country's  freedom  of  action  In 
domestic  policy  to  an  undesirable  degree. 
The  recent  experience  of  the  United  States 
Is  an  example;  similar  outflows  may  embar- 
rass us  again,  or  strike  countries  less  well 
InsuUted  by  International  reserves.  The 
President  noted  In  hla  message  of  February 
6  two  measures  by  which  the  United  States 
could,  if  necessary,  seek  to  hold  foreign 
official  dollar  balsmces  while  lowering 
domestic  short-term  interest  ratea.  The 
flrst,  which  requires  Congressional  approval, 
is  to  permit  U.S.  conunerclal  banks  to  com- 
pete for  official  foreign  time  deposits  by 
offering  rates  above  the  general  celling  set 
by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  second,  which 
is  already  within  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Is  to  offer  special  securities 
for  foreign  central  banks  and  governments. 
In  the  long  run.  however,  reconciling  the 
requirements  of  domestic  economic  stability 
with  those  of  International  currency  convert- 


ibility will  require  multilateral  understand- 
ing and  accommodation.  In  this  connection, 
the  President  said  In  his  balance-of-pay- 
ments  message,  "I  have  requested  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Slate  and  Treasury  to  work  for 
still  closer  cooperation  between  the  mone- 
tary and  financial  authorities  of  the  Indus- 
trialized free  nations  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  excessive  short-term  money  fiows 
which  could  be  upsetting  to  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  International  trade  and  pay- 
ments." 

Housing  credit 

Credit  policy  affects  many  families  directly 
through  Its  Impact  on  the  mortgage  market. 

Private  housing  starts  have  been  declining 
for  nearly  2  years.  Inventories  of  unsold  new 
houses  are  significantly  higher  than  In  early 
1959.  In  the  three  previous  postwar  reces- 
sions, revived  strength  In  bousing  activity 
operated  to  sustain  the  economy;  In  the  cur- 
rent recession,  this   has   not  been   the  case. 

The  present  weakness  In  housing  construc- 
tion Is  In  part  a  legacy  of  the  high  level  of 
building  activity  In  1958-59.  It  U  also.  In 
p)art.  a  consequence  of  demographic  factors; 
because  of  low  birth  rates  In  the  1930 's,  the 
number  of  persons  reaching  the  average  age 
of  first  marriage  In  the  last  few  years  has 
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been  temporarily  low.  Private  housing 
starts  reached  an  annual  rate,  seasonally 
adjusted,  of  16  million  in  April  195»  then 
declined  to  980.000  In  December  1960.  A 
recovery  to  1.1  million  occurred  in  January 
1961. 

This  Is  not.  however,  the  whole  story.  Resi- 
dential construction  has  been  further  de- 
pressed by  high  Interest  rates  on  mortgages. 
It  Is  difficult  to  accept  the  view  that  the 
bousing  market  is  so  glutted  that  It  would 
not  respond  to  lower  monthly  financing 
costs.  The  possibilities  for  such  reduction 
through  lower  interest  rates  are  substantial, 
for  example,  a  reduction  of  1  percent  In  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  a  30-year  mortgage  could 
reduce  mortgage  payments  by  more  than  10 
percent. 

Mortgage  Interest  rates  are  sticky  prices. 
Though  availability  of  mortgage  funds  Im- 
proved In  1960.  Interest  rates  respcinded  only 
sluggishly.  The  average  decline  was  less 
than  one-fourth  rf  1  percent  In  the  face 
of  a  depressed  level  of  homebulldlng  activity, 
rising  liquidity  in  many  lending  institu- 
tions, and  a  continuing  decline  in  long-term 
Interest  rates  generally,  the  cost  of  housing 
credit  should  have  fallen  more  sharply. 
Mortgage  interest  rates  of  6  to  7  percent  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  1961. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  hasten  the  decline  in  mortgage 
lending  rates  The  maximum  i>erml8elble 
Interest  rate  on  FHA-lnsured  loans  has  been 
reduced.  The  FNMA.  In  Its  secondary  mar- 
ket operations,  has  Increased  both  Its  selling 
prices  and  Its  buying  prices  for  mortgages. 
At  currert  FNMA  selling  prices,  most  lenders 
will  find  It  more  attractive  to  seek  other  In- 
vestments than  to  buy  existing  mortgages 
from  FNMA.  The  search  for  other  Invest- 
ments will  help,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  push 
down  Interest  rates  on  new  mortgages. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
assisted  the  administration's  effort  to  stimu- 
late housing  construction  and  lower  the  coet 
of  housing  credit  by  a  number  of  revisions  In 
Its  policies  and  regulations  Also,  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  the  Chairman-designate 
of  the  FHLBB  to  meet  with  leaders  In  the 
savings  and  loan  field  and  to  urge  them 
to  reduce  mortgage  rates. 

Ftirther  measures  to  stimulate  housing  de- 
mand will  become  possible  as  general  mone- 
tary conditions  are  further  eased. 

Fiscal  policy 

The  Federal  budget  serves  as  an  important 
stabilizing  force  in  our  economy.  In  part, 
this  force  Is  exerted  through  the  rhythm  of 
automatic  changes  In  tax  receipts  and  trans- 
fer payments  as  Incomes  rise  and  fail.  In 
part,  it  is  the  result  of  conscious  changes  In 
tax  and  expenditure  programs.  For  example, 
taxes  were  reduced  several  billion  dollars  in 
1954  through  schedulefi  expirations  of  cer- 
tain taxes  and  new  legislation;  expenditures 
were  increased  several  billion  dollars  In  1958 
by  expanitton  and  acceleration  of  Govern- 
ment programs.  In  recent  years,  revenues 
have  risen  and  expenditures  have  fallen 
slightly  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product.  As  a  result,  both  the  automatic 
cycle  of  the  budget  and  the  Impact  of  legis- 
lative changes  revolve  around  a  higher  ratio 
of  revenues  to  expenditures  than  was 
fornierly  the  case. 

As  demonstrated  In  chart  7.  the  combina- 
tion of  automatic  and  discretionary  budget 
forces  has  generated  substantial  surpluses  in 
prosperity  and  deficits  In  recession.  There  Is 
wide  consensus  that  the  surpluses  have  been 
helpful  In  restraining  Infiatlon.  and  the  defi- 
cits In  cushioning  recession  and  promoting 
recovery.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  either  the 
size  or  the  timing  of  budget  changes  have 
been  perfectly  fitted  to  the  movement  of  the 
business  cycle.  But  by  and  large,  the  fiscal 
system  has  served  as  an  Important  stabiliz- 
ing influence 

Three  important  characteristics  of  the 
automatic  responses  of  the  budget  should  be 


noted,  especially  as  they  bear  on  the  current 
recession  and  the  outlook  for  recovery. 
First,  under  present  conditions  and  tax 
rates,  the  built-in  flexibility  of  the  Federal 
budget  offsets  between  25  and  30  percent 
of  the  drop  (or  Increase)  in  GNP.  with  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  offset  coming 
from  corporate  taxes,  one-quarter  from  per- 
sonal Income  taxes,  and  most  of  the  rest 
from  the  various  social  security  programs. 
As  chart  6  Illustrates.  Federal  receipts  alone 
decline  $3.4  billion  for  every  1 -percent  in- 
crease In  the  rate  of  unemployment. 

Second,  welcome  as  the  bullt-ln  stabiliz- 
ers are  when  the  economy  contracts,  they 
are  a  mixed  blessing  when  It  expands.  As 
soon  as  business  conditions  take  a  turn  for 
the  better,  we  can  expect  the  Federal  tax 
system  automatically  to  cut  Into  the  growth 
in  private  Incomes.  When  the  economy 
again  reaches  the  boom  phase,  this  drain 
on  private  incomes  will  serve  as  a  desirable 
restraint  on  inflation.  But  up  to  that  point. 
It  tends  to  slow  down  the  recovery  process. 


Third,  because  economic  growth  auto- 
matically broadens  the  tax  base,  the  revenue- 
raising  power  of  the  Federal  tax  system  has 
been  rising  relative  to  expenditures.  In- 
deed, tax  revenues — even  at  stable  tax 
rates — rise  more  than  proportionately  to 
GNP.  Table  6  drives  home  this  point.  At 
roughly  comparable  phases  of  biisiness  ac- 
tivity—8.9  percent  below  potential  In  the 
flrst  quarter  of  1958  and  7.7  percent  below 
potential  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960,  and 
in  both  cases  prior  to  the  impact  of  active 
antirecession  measures — the  deficits  were 
vastly  different.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1958.  the  deficit  was  running  at  an  »8  bil- 
lion annual  rate.  Last  quarter  It  was  less 
than  (1  billion.  In  other  words,  the  relative 
growth  of  revenues  in  recent  years  brings 
the  budget  Into  balance  substantl.ally  be- 
low full  employment  at  current  levels  of 
Federal  expenditures  and  tax  rates  In  the 
absence  of  tax  cuts,  large  expenditure  in- 
creases, or  a  substantial  worsening  of  the 
economic  situation,  only  modest  deficits 
are  likely  to  develop. 


Tabik  a.-    Comparison  of  Fediral  receipts,  expenditures,  and  deficit  in  recessions  of  lB58 

and  1960 

[Income  and  product  accounts] 


1st  quarter  10J,8 

4tta  quarter  1960 

Calendar  1968 

Calendar  1960 

Item 

BUUoDS 

of 
dotkrsi 

Per- 
cent of 
QNP 

BUltons 

of 
dollars  > 

Per- 
cent of 
QNP 

Billions 

of 
doUan 

Per- 
cent of 
QNP 

BOlions 

of 
dollars 

Per- 
cent  r^ 
ONP 

Federal  receipt."! 

75.4 

83.5 

-8.1 

432.0 

17.5 
19.3 

8.9 

9.8 

94.0 

»4.6 

-.6 

603.6 

18.7 
18.8 

7.7 
8.3 

78.6 

87,9 

-9.3 

444.2 

17.7 
19.8 

8.0 
8.7 

95.3 

92.3 

3.0 

503.2 

18.9 
18.3 

r>  0 

Federal  expendit  un* 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-) •. 

(•roes  national  product 

Gap  fts  percent  of— 

Potentlril  r,.Npt 

Actual  ON P» 

IL  3 

\ 

'  .«?e.»son«Ily  rdln.'ted  annual  rate. 
'  Based  on'CiN'P  In  constant  prices. 

Sources:  Departn-ent  of  Commerce  and  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 


EVeflclts  as  large  as  those  experienced  In 
the  1958  recession  could  materialize  In  the 
current  recession  only  If  unemployment  and 
unused  potential  grew  substantially  larger 
than  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  1958 
recession,  or  If  a  very  much  greater  expan- 
sion of  Government  programs  than  now 
contemplated  were  undertaken.  Indeed, 
recent  fiscal  trends  make  clear  that  full  re- 
covery with  the  present  tax  structure  would 
generate  substantially  more  revenue  than  is 
required  by  the  Presidents  proposed  pro- 
grams, thus  leaving  a  generous  margin  for 
retirement  of  debt  and  restraint  of  infiatlon. 
Whether  this  margin  Is  consistent  with  the 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment   cannot    yet   be    determined. 

In  his  program  to  restore  momentum  to 
the  American  economy.  President  Kennedy 
announced  executive  action  and  recom>- 
mended  legislation  to  help  reverse  the  de- 
cline and  set  the  American  economy  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  Since  that  time,  the 
President  has  also  proposed  programs  In 
education,  health,  natural  resources,  and 
highways,  which,  while  fully  Justified  on 
their  own  merits,  promise  additional  bene- 
fit In  the  form  of  speedier  recovery.  The 
exact  cost  of  all  these  programs,  their 
timing,  and  the)r  Impact  on  the  1961  and 
1P62  budget  and  on  receipts  from  and  pay- 
ments to  the  public  (the  consolidated  cash 
budget)  are  not  yet  known.  A  review  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  In 
his  appearance  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  later  this  month. 

However,  the  costs  of  the  largest  programs 
are  already  known.  It  may  be  useful  to  the 
committee  to  appraise  In  general  terms  the 
economic  Impact  of  these  programs  as  they 
relate  to  the  problenvs  of  recession  and  re- 
covery. For  this  purpose,  we  have  estimated 
the    overall    magnitude    of     the    programs. 


However,  this  estimate  does  not  refer  to 
budget    expenditures,    for    two    reasons. 

First,  It  Is  an  estimate  of  the  Impact  of 
the  programs  In  the  Income-and-product 
accotmt.  Unlike  either  the  budget  or  con- 
solidated cash  accounts,  the  Income-and- 
product  data  are  assimilated  directly  to  the 
GNP  accounts  and  are  shown,  to  the  extent 
possible,  on  a  current  (accrued)  basis. 
These  accounts  diverge  from  the  conven- 
tional and  cash  budget  figures.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  President's  recommendations, 
like  the  Improvement  in  old  age,  siu-vlvors, 
and  disability  insurance,  affect  only  the  trust 
accounts  and  thus  are  reflected  In  the  in- 
come-and-product account  without  any  di- 
rect effect  on  the  conventional   budget. 

Second,  the  times  of  enactment  of  the 
various  programs  are  uncertain.  Some  pro- 
grams are  likely  to  be  enacted  very  quickly, 
e.g.,  temporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  will  therefore  still  affect  the  fiscal 
1961  budget,  while  others  will  not  take  effect 
until  fiscal  1962.  To  simplify  matters,  we 
have  put  all  the  available  calcu!ations  on 
the  same  basis  by  making  the  assxunption — 
unrealistic  but  adequate  to  our  present  pur- 
pose— that  all  the  recommended  legislation 
Is  enacted  at  the  same  time. 

This  calculation  shows  that  the  President's 
program  would  generate  an  estimated  flow  of 
at  least  $3  billion  to  consumers  and  business 
during  the  first  12  months  after  enactment. 
This  estimate  includes  only  programs  for 
which  costs  have  already  been  made  public: 
temporary  unemployment  compensation,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  OASDI  changes,  area 
redevelopment,  aid  to  education,  and  several 
smaller  programs.  It  omits  such  items  hs 
advanced  procurement,  speed-up  In  funded 
public  works,  and  proposals  that  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  field  of  housing.  Further, 
it    does    not    include    the    Impact    of    such 
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additional  defense  expenditures  as  may  prove 
to  be  necessary  for  national  security. 

Even  If  this  estimate  inclueled  all  of  the 
Presidents  propoeals.  it  would  not  measure 
the  full  stimulative  effect  of  the  administra- 
tion program.  First,  only  the  primary  effects 
are  measured,  leaving  out  the  further  ex- 
pansionary effects  as  funds  are  spent  by 
the  recipients.  Second,  acceleration  of  con- 
struction and  contract  letting  may  not  be 
reflected  In  the  Government's  Income  ac- 
counts for  a  long  time  but  may  have  Im- 
mediate stimulative  effects  on  the  inventory, 
employment,  and  equipment  needs  of  the 
,  contractors.  Third,  the  nonbudgetary  pro- 
grams— notably,  the  move  to  reduce  interest 
rates  and  increase  credit  availability— can 
have   lmfx)rtant  stimulative  effects. 

The  President  said  in  his  February  2  mes- 
sage. "If  economic  developments  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  indicate  that  additional 
measures  are  needed.  I  will  promptly  pro- 
pose such  measures."  Any  such  measures 
will,  of  course,  have  substantial  fiscal  Im- 
pacts. A  further  program  for  economic  re- 
covery might  consider  a  speed-up  In  Gov- 
ernment construction  and  related  projects, 
an  expansion  of  housing  programs,  and  tax 
reduction. 

If  a  new  reading  of  the  economic  and  fiscal 
situation  Indicates  that  additional  measures 
are  needed,  a  temporary  Income  tax  reduc- 
tion offers  one  of  the  most  Important 
methods  for  further  economic  stimulus.  It 
offers  a  method  of  stimulating  the  economy 
quickly  and  effectively,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  basic  revenue-raising  power  of 
the  tax  system  for  later  use  in  financing 
Government  programs'  and  stemming  Infla- 
tion. The  beneficiaries  of  a  personal  income 
tax  cut.  especially  In  the  lower  brackets, 
would  promptly  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
proceeds  on  goods  and  services,  thereby  stim- 
ulating production,  employment,  and  in- 
come. 

In  appraisal  of  the  usefulness  of  expanded 
Government  expenditures  In  promoting  re- 
covery, the  timing  of  their  Impact  is  often 
considered  to  be  of  decisive  Importance. 
This  may  be  the  case  in  a  recovery  which 
starts  from  a  position  not  far  below  the 
economy's  full  potential.  In  such  a  recovery 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  impact  of  slow- 
starting  Government  projects  comes  too  late 
to  aid  the  tecovery  but  instead  aggravates  an 
Inflationary  boom.  The  present  situation  is 
not  of  this  kind.  The  decline  began  from 
a  position  of  substantial  unemployment  and 
excess  capacity.  We  face  a  stubborn  problem 
of  chronic  slack,  and  the  road  to  full  re- 
covery is  a  long  one.  The  expansionary 
effects  of  Government  programs  will  be  wel- 
come even  if  they  occur  well  after  the  re- 
cession has  been  reversed. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1958.  the 
delayed  impact  of  new  expendltvire  programs 
may  have  appeared  to  be  a  real  danger.  0\it- 
put  was  rebounding  rapidly,  and  the  out- 
look for  housing  was  bright.  As  it  turned 
out,  fears  of  perverse  timing  were  unneces- 
sary, because  the  recovery  was  abortive 
■With  that  Incomplete  recovery  behind  us, 
the  problem  of  chronic  slack  is  more  clearly 
evident  today.  Also,  the  outlook  in  hous- 
ing— which  played  such  an  Important  role 
in  recovery  from  the  1949.  1954,  and  1958 
recessions — Is  much  less  encouraging  In 
1961.  Thvis,  the  risk  of  bad  timing  of  Gov- 
ernment outlays  is  smaller  in  1961  than  It 
has  appeared  In  any  previous  postwar  re- 
cession In  our  present  clrcximstances  we 
should  not  shrink  from  launching  needed 
projects  because  of  misplaced  fears  of  bad 
timing. 

The  success  of  fiscal  and  budget  policies 
cannot  be  measured  only  by  whether  the 
budget  Is  In  the  black  or  In  the  red.  The 
true  test  Is  whether  the  economy  Is  In  bal- 
ance Only  an  economy  which  Is  realizing 
its  potential  can  produce  the  goods  and 
create  the  jobs  the  country  needs.  If  at  the 
end  of  this  year  the  unemployment  ratio  is 


still  near  7  percent,  our  fiscal  policies  would 
have  to  be  viewed  with  great  concern,  even 
if  there  is  little  or  no  deficit  In  the  budget. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  succeeded  In 
reducing  the  unemployment  ratio  and  ex- 
panding output  significantly  by  year's  end, 
we  will  be  on  our  way  to  the  goals  of  a 
stronger  economy  and  the  restoration  of 
budgetary  strength. 

Policy  for  growth' 
For  the  near  future,  economic  policy  Justi- 
fiably places  first  emphasis  on  measures  to 
expand  aggregate  demand  to  levels  that  will 
overcome  the  recession  and.  in  time,  close  the 
gap  between  actual  and  potential  produc- 
tion. Since  demand  pushing  hard  on  exist- 
ing capacity  stimulates  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  measures  for  economic  re- 
covery form  an  essential  part  of  a  balanced 
program  for  economic  growth.  But  at  high 
levels  of  activity,  the  major  emphasis  of 
growth  policy  Is  necessarily  focused  on  the 
uses  of  our  output,  I  e.,  on  the  channeling 
of  a  larger  share  of  our  resources  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  both  the  hu- 
man skills  and  the  physical  capital  of  the 
country. 

A  basic  component  of  any  program  for  ac- 
celerated economic  growth  must  be  invest- 
ment In  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  population,  and  the 
training  of  the  labor  force.  The  improve- 
ment of  technology  and  the  increase  of  skills 
go  hand-ln-hand  with  ordinary  capital 
formation  to  increase  productive  capacity. 
Their  interaction  is  far  more  powerful  than 
the  sum  of  their  independent  effects.  Tech- 
nical advance  without  modernization  of  fa- 
cilities loses  much  of  its  potential  effect  on 
output,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  mere 
increase  of  capital  without  technological 
progress  also  has  weak  effects  on  productiv- 
ity. But  together  they  are  responsible  for 
the  long-term  growth  of  American  productive 
potential. 

It  is  a  deeply-held  American  belief  that 
education  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  both  as 
the  foundation  stone  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  as  an  enrichment  of  everyday 
life.  Continuing  education  of  the  labor  force 
also  makes  a  contribution  to  economic  pro- 
ductivity. Literacy  has  economic,  as  well  as 
social  value.  In  a  qualitative  way.  we  can 
easily  Imagine  how  hard  it  would  be  to  oper- 
ate an  advanced  indusUial  economy  with  a 
labor  force  In  which  the-  ability  to  read  and 
to  add  or  divide  was  a*  scarce  commodity. 
More  quantitatively,  one  recent  study  at- 
tributes a  quarter  of  the  growth -rate  of  the 
real  national  Income  since  1929  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  educational  level  of  the  lalx)r 
force.  While  the  United  States  now  edu- 
cates an  unprecedented  fraction  of  its  citi- 
zens, there  Is  more  to  be  done  in  improving 
the  amount  and  the  quality  of  education. 
There  are  few  activities  which  contribute  in 
so  many  ways  to  strengthening  the  fabric  of 
American  society. 

In  his  special  message  of  February  23  on 
natural  resources,  the  President  announced 
that  the  Council  would  report  to  him.  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  on  the  status  of  re- 
source programs  in  relation  to  national  needs. 
At  the  same  time  he  mentioned  estimates 
that  by  1980  the  Nations  consumption  of 
water  would  double  and  of  electric  power 
would  triple.  These,  like  forests,  are  renew- 
able resources.  But  the  consumption  of 
metals  and  other  minerals  will  also  Increase 
and  the  domestic  supply  of  these  resources 
Is  ultimately  fixed.  Here  wise  management 
must  take  the  form  of  promoting  rational  use 
and  developing  access  to  leaner  sources  of 
supply.  Research  and  the  development  of 
new  technology  will  play  a  fundamental  part 
In  this  important  aspect  of  economic  growth. 
Effective  translation  of  advances  In 
knowledge  and  technology  into  advances  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  output  requires 
additional  business  investment.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  fraction  of  our  GNP  devoted  to 


Investment  In  plant  and  equipment  has  been 
declining  since  1948.  If  we  choose  as  a  Na- 
tion to  accelerate  our  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  productivity  Increase,  we  must 
reverse  the  tendency  of  our  capital  stock  to 
age.  This  will  require  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  investment  relative  to  GNP,  perhaps 
beyond  the  levels  of  early  postwar  years. 
Some  of  this  investment  will  be  for  expan- 
sion of  capacity  and  some  to  give  effect  to 
technical  progress  and  potential  Increase  in 
productivity. 

The  revenue-raising  power  of  the  existing 
Federal  tax  system  can  be  an  important  asset 
in  achieving  the  levels  of  investment  needed 
for  rapid  advance  in  productive  capacity 
First,  the  potential  high-employment  sur- 
plus can  be  used,  as  discussed  alxjve.  to 
finance  the  desirable  Government  programs 
which  contribute  to  the  build-up  of  human 
capital.  Second,  It  can  Indirectly  increase 
incentives  for  private  Investment  by  facilitat- 
ing a  policy  of  relative  monetary  ease,  as 
noted  in  the  preceding  section.  Third,  it 
can  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  economy 
for  investment  purposes  by  the  process  of 
debt  retirement.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retires  debt  it,  in  effect,  exchanges  cash 
for  an  asset  which  had  been  a  store  of  wealth 
for  the  owners  of  the  debt.  These  owners 
then  seek  other  assets  to  hold,  primarily 
the  debt  and  equity  securities  of  business 
firms  and  the  bonds  of  State  and  local  gov- 
errunents.  In  other  words,  the  debt  retire- 
ment process  channels  savings  Into  uses 
which  facilitate  Investmerrt  for  economic 
growth. 

In  addition,  the  tax  system  can  be  used  to 
provide  specific  financial  incentives  for  in- 
vestment. In  his  economic  message,  the 
President  announced  that  he  would  propose 
a  modification  of  the  income  tax  law  to 
favor  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
This  can  be  done  In  such  a  way  as  to  yield 
strong  incentive  effects  per  dollar  of  revenue 
loss.  Accompanying  measures  would  restore 
the  revenue  loss  and  improve  the  fairness  of 
the  tax  system. 

Measures  to  stimulate  business  Investment 
directly  will  contribute  to  our  recovery  from 
the  present  recession,  but  that  Is  not  their 
main  purpose.  All  who  have  confidence  In 
the  American  economy  must  look  ahead  Ui 
the  day  when  the  slack  will  be  taken  up 
and  high  levels  of  output  and  employment 
will  again  be  the  rule.  The  full  benefit  of 
our  decision  to  supplement  increases  In  con- 
sumer demand  now  with  a  higher  rate  of 
capital  expansion  and  modernization  will 
then  be  realized 

As  noted  earlier,  these  efforts  to  step  up 
the  rate  of  productivity  increases  have  im- 
portant implications  for  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position.  It  Is  not  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  hourly  wages  which  is  directly 
relevant  to  the  competitive  position  of  our 
export  and  import-competing  industries,  but 
rather  the  movement  of  unit  costs  and 
prices.  Wage  rates  In  some  Industrlaliaed 
countries  have  risen  further  than  US  wages, 
but  a  high  rate  of  productivity  Increase  ha.s 
held  down  costs  and  prices  In  these  coun- 
tries, with  consequent  benefit  to  their  for- 
eign trade  position.  A  speeding  up  of  the 
rate  of  productivity  Improvement  in  the 
United  States  would,  by  the  same  logic, 
strengthen  the  position  of  American  industry 
In  the  International  economy.  j^ 

Price  stability 

In  his  economic  message  of  February  2, 
the  President  said : 

"We  must  not  as  a  Nation  come  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  reasonable  price  stabil- 
ity can  be  achieved  only  by  tolerating  a 
slack  economy,  chronic  unemployment,  and 
a,  creeping  rate  of  growth. 

"Neither  will  we  seek  to  buy  short-run 
economic  gains  by  paying  the  price  of  ex- 
cessive Increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Al- 
ways a  cruel  tax  upon  the  weak.  Inflation  is 
now  the  certain  road   to  a  balance-of-pay- 
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ments  crisis  and  the  disruption  of  the  inter- 
national economy  of  the  Western  World." 

The  task  of  reconciling  full  recovery  and 
accelerated  growth  with  reasonable  price 
stabUlty  carries  an  urgency  which  Justifies 
the  emphaUc  tone  of  the  President's  lan- 
guage. The  work  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  been  of  major  lmp)ortance  In 
extending  awareness  that  Inflation  In 
America  is  not  one  problem  but  many,  and 
that  there  Is  no  single  easy  formula  fca- 
achieving   the  reconciliation   we   all  seek. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  price  problems  of 
the  next  few  years,  the  following  consid- 
erations will  contribute  to  a  clearer  appreci- 
ation of  the  issues: 

1.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  postwar 
Inflation  occurred  In  two  periods  of  over- 
alTr  excess  demand — the  years  1946-48  and 
the  period  of  the  Korean  conflict.  If  the 
problem  should  recur  in  this  form,  the  pow- 
erftil  tools  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  are 
available,  and  will  be  vised,  to  Iwing  aggre- 
gate supply  and  demand  into  balance. 

2.  The  inflation  of  the  years  195&-58  can- 
not be  characterized  by  any  single  label. 
Some  price  and  wage  increases  in  those  years 
were  delayed  reactions  to  the  earlier  de- 
mand inflations.  Others  were  compounded 
of  temporary  excess  demand  In  some  sectors, 
slow  response  of  productive  resources  to 
secular  shifts  in  demand,  sluggish  produc- 
tivity gains  in  some  industries,  and  the 
exertion  of  market  power  by  some  elements 
of  labor  and  management. 

3.  The  goal  of  reasonable  price  •tabillty 
does  not  mean  that  no  price  should  rise.  It 
does  mean  that  price  Increases  for  some  goods 
and  services,  necessitated  by  smaller-than- 
average  productivity  gains  or  other  causes, 
must  be  roughly  balanced  by  pwice  reduc- 
tions of  other  goods  or  services,  made  possi- 
ble by  larger-than-average  productivity  gains 
or  other  factors.  Moreover,  price  level  sta- 
bility is  not  the  equivalent  of  absolute  sta- 
bility in  the  offlclal  price  Indexes:  as  noted 
in  the  report  of  the  Price  StatlsUcs  Review 
Committee,  which  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  Just  published,  many  experts  be- 
lieve that  the  price  Indexes,  by  falling  to 
take  full  account  of  quality  Improvement, 
conUln   a  systematic  upward   bias. 

To  create  a  climate  which  will  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  a  repetition  of  the  1955-58  ex- 
perience, public  and  pw-ivate  policy  should 
focus  on  several  objectives: 

First,  the  forces  of  competition  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  by  other  appropriate 
means.  Some  excessive  price  Increases  in 
1955-58  might  not  have  occurred  If  market 
control  had  not  been  so  strong. 

Second,  continuing  efforts  should  be  made 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  man- 
agement In  a  voluntary  program  of  price 
and  wage  restraint.  In  this  connection,  the 
President  has  appointed  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Policy  which 
will  concern  Itself,  among  other  things,  with 
actions  that  may  be  taken  by  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public  to  promote  sound 
wage  and  price  policies. 

Third,  a  higher  rate  of  productivity  In- 
crease should  be  sought,  not  only  for  the 
direct  benefits  which  higher  productivity  will 
yield,  but  also  because  a  highly  progressive 
economy  Is  able  to  absorb  steadily  rising 
wage  rates  Into  a  stable  price  level.  The 
President's  Labor-Management  Committee 
will  also  seek  to  achieve  agreement  on  meth- 
ods of  raising  productivity. 

Fourth,  efforts  should  be  made  to  fore- 
see emerging  needs  for  skilled  manpower, 
to  aid  in  the  adaptation  of  skills  to  present 
and  prospective  demands,  and  to  promote 
geographical  and  occupational  mobility.  For 
example,  because  the  supply  of  medical  serv- 
ices has  not  responded  adequately  to  a  steady 
Increase  In  demand,  sharply  rising  costs  of 
medical  care  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  consumer  prices.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  President  has  proposed  legislation 


to  support  the  expansion  of  medical  and 
dental  education  facilities  and.  through  a 
program  of  scholarships,  to  Increase  the 
number  of  new  doctors  and  dentists  grad- 
uated each  year.  Studies  are  also  underway 
looking  toward  the  modernization  and  re- 
direction of  the  National  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  Programs  of  this  sort,  modest 
though  they  may  be,  can  Increase  the  resili- 
ency and  efficiency  of  the  economic  system 
and  strengthen  Its  resistance  to  price  In- 
creases. 

IV.    BXTMMABT  AND  CONCLUSION 

As  we  review  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  policies  for  recovery  and  growth,  these 
points  stand  out: 

1.  The  recession  itself,  while  not  as  severe 
as  the  other  three  postwar  recessions,  has 
proceeded  stetwllly  since  last  spring.  Current 
hopes  for  an  economic  upturn  lie  principally 
In  a  possible  rise  In  consumer  spending  aided 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  President's  programs; 
the  continued  upward  trend  In  local.  State 
and  Federal  Government  purchases;  and 
some  prospect  of  an  assist  from  Inventories 
within  several  months. 

2.  An  economic  upturn  would  be  only  the 
beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  solution  to 
our  economic  problems.  The  recession  fol- 
lowed an  Incomplete  recovery  in  which  the 
American  economy  fell  substantially  short 
of  its  potential  levels  of  emploj-ment,  pro- 
duction and  Income.  Indeed,  the  gap  be- 
tween what  we  are  producing  and  what  we 
can  produce  reached  8  percent  at  the  end 
of  1960.  Today.  It  may  be  even  closer  to 
the  10-percent  gap  that  developed  at  the 
worst  stage  of  the  1958  recession.  Taking  up 
this  slack  of  some  »50  billion  in  economic 
activity,  rather  than  merely  reversing  the 
economic  decline,  la  the  real  challenge  of 
economic  policy  In  the  months  ahead. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  problems  of  reces- 
sion and  slack,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
disturbing  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  our  national  economic  potential.  The  rate 
at  which  the  stock  of  the  country's  capital 
has  been  expanded  and  modernized  has 
slowed  down  in  the  face  of  unused  capacity, 
with  a  consequent  slackening  of  growth  In 
productivity.  Also,  we  have  not  made  full 
use  of  possibilities  for  Increased  Investment 
In  human  capital  through  education,  train- 
ing, and  research. 

4.  The  risk  of  bad  timing  of  Government 
outlays — In  the  sense  that  antirecession 
projects  may  have  a  delayed  impact  which 
will  aggravate  an  inflationary  boom — is 
smaller  in  1961  than  it  has  appeared  tin  any 
previous  postwar  recession.  Given  the  con- 
tinued and  stubborn  problem  of  economic 
slack — and  given  the  less  encouraging  out- 
look for  the  housing  sector,  which  played 
such  a  major  role  In  the  early  phase  of  the 
1958  recovery — one  can  only  conclude  that  we 
must  not  shrink  from  launching  needed 
projects  because  of  misplaced  fears  of  bad 
timing. 

5.  Substantial  opportunities  exist  In  the 
field  if  monetary  policy,  debt  management, 
and  housing  credit  to  contribute  to  economic 
recovery  and  growth.  The  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Treasury  are  pursuing  policies  to  re- 
duce the  cost  and  increase  the  flow  of  long- 
term  credit  while  keeping  short-term  Interest 
rates  from  falling  to  levels  which  would  lead 
to  further  withdrawals  of  short-term  capi- 
tal. With  the  suppKDrt  of  the  general  meas- 
ures to  lower  the  cost  of  long-term  credit, 
specific  steps  are  being  taken  to  lower  mort- 
gage rates  and  increase  the  availability  of 
funds  to  homebullders. 

6.  The  President's  programs,  which  prom- 
ise substantial  support  to  consumer  Income 
and  demand,  can  be  a  major  factor  In 
strengthening  the  American  economy  In  the 
months  ahead.  However,  the  President,  In 
his  February  2  message,  stated:  "If  economic 
developments  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  indicate  that  additional  measures  are 
needed,  I  will  promptly  propose  such  meas- 


ures." A  further  program  for  economic  re- 
covery might  consider  a  sp)eedup  in  Govern- 
ment construction  and  related  projects,  an 
expansion  of  housing  programs,  and  tax  re- 
duction. Temporary  income  tax  cuts.  In  par- 
ticular, provide  a  last  method  for  enlarg- 
ing the  private  income  stream  and  speeding 
recovery.  At  the  same  time,  the  temporary 
nature  of  such  a  tax  reduction  would  pre- 
serve the  basic  revenue- raising  power  of  the 
tax  system  for  later  use  In  fiiianclng  Govern- 
ment programs,  retiring  debt,  and  stemming 
Inflation.  Whether  such  additional  stimu- 
lative measures  will  be  needed  depends,  as 
the  President  has  indicated,  on  further  eco- 
nomic developments. 

7.  In  pursuing  the  expansionary  policies 
required  by  the  serious  economic  problems 
we  face,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  possible 
Impact  of  those  policies  on  domestic  price 
levels  and  our  balance  of  payments.  We  do 
not  accept  the  gloomy  doctrine  that  economic 
expansion  is  inherently  inconsistent  with 
reasonable  prree  stability  and  balance  in  our 
International  accounts.  For  example,  added 
investment  to  stimulate  increases  In  produc- 
tivity, with  consequent  reductions  in  cost, 
simultaneotisly  serves  all  three  objectives. 
In  addition,  the  work  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Management  Pol- 
Icy  gives  promise  of  Improvement  In  public 
and  private  pxalicy  lor  maintaining  price  sta- 
bility. 

8.  Together  with  pxallcles  to  reverse  the 
recession,  close  the  employment  and  produc- 
tion gap.  and  maintain  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility, it  Is  Important  to  Initiate  further  steps 
to  promote  faster  economic  growth.  These 
would  include  tax  incentives  to  stimulate 
business  Investment  and  expanded  programs 
In  education,  training,  and  research  to  build 
up  America's  human  capital. 

The  foregoing  consideratloi^  underscore 
the  Importance  of  the  economic  goals  placed 
before  the  Nation  In  the  President's  February 
2  message  to  Congress: 

"Realistic  aims  for  1961  are  to  reverse  the 
downtrend  in  our  economy,  to  narrow  the 
gap  of  unused  potential,  to  abate  the  waste 
and  misery  of  unemployment,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  reasonable  stablHty 
of  the  price  level.  For  1962  and  1963  our 
programs  must  aim  at  expanding  American 
productive  capacity  at  a  rate  that  shows  the 
world  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  a  free  econ- 
omy. These  are  not  merely  fond  hopes,  they 
are  realistic  goals.  We  pledge  and  ask  maxi- 
mum effort  for  their  attainment." 


Supplement  A 

RELATIONSHIPS   AMONG   POTENTIAL  OtTTPUT, 
ACTUAL  OUTPUT,  A^D  EMPLOYMENT 

This  supplement  gives  a  full  description 
of  the  theoretical  and  statistical  procedures 
underlying  the  estimates  of  potential  output 
and  degree  of  slack  reported  In  the  text. 
Calculations  like  this  are  at  best  hazardous 
and  uncertain  and  ours  do  not  pretend  to 
be  definitive.  Work  along  these  lines  is 
proceeding  at  the  Council  and  elsewhere  and 
further  rej>orts  will  describe  the  results. 

Table  3  of  the  text  shows  the  soiirces  of 
the  8  p>ercent  potential  Increment  In  output 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1960.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  unemployment,  a 
rise   In   output    would    be   accompanied    by 

(a)  an  Increase  In  the  civilian  labor  force: 

(b)  a   rise   in   hours   per  man;    and    (c)    a 
marked   Increase  In   output  p>er  man-hour. 

(a)  Labor  force:  In  his  testimony  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  February  9. 
1961,  Ewan  Clague,  Conomissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  showed  that  the  actual  labor 
force  has  fallen  considerably  below  trend 
projections  during  the  past  3  years.  This 
shortfall  is  attributable  to  the  disappoint- 
ing performance  of  the  economy:  many  pjeo- 
ple  have  stayed  out  of  the  labor  market  al- 
though they  would  take  employinent  If  Jobs 
were  available.  Following  Mr.  Clague's  cal- 
culations, we  estimate  that  the  labor  force 
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associated  with  capacity  output  at  the  end 
of   1960  would  have  been  higher  by  561.000. 
persons,  or  08  percent  as  shown  in  table  3. 
(b)    Hours:    There    has    been    a    desirable 
secular  decline  In  hours  worked  per  man,  as 
progress  has  made  possible  increased  volun- 
tary leisure.     On  the  average,  in  the    1917- 
59  period,  hours  per  man  in  the  private  sec- 
tor fell  by  one-third  of   1   percent  per  year, 
while  GNP  rose  at  a  3  6  percent  annual  rate. 
However,   hours   per    man   fell   more   rapidly 
when  the  growth  of  GNP  was  below  its  aver- 
age    And  Increases  in  real  output  have  been 
associated  with  relatively  small  declines,  or 
even  rises,  in  hours  per  man      The  indicated 
12    percent   increment   of    GNP    due    to    In- 
creased  hours  of  work  per  man  Is  based  on 
the    estimate    that    each     1    percent    differ- 
ence  in   output  growth  Is  associated   with  a 
difference  of  0  14  percent  in  hour.s  per  man, 
Including  both  overtime  and  part-time  work. 
The  estimate  is  necessarily  tentative  and  In- 
exact  because   of   the   Incomplete   nature  of 
the  economywicJe  data  on  m.an-hours. 

The  figure  of  0  14  Is  obtained  by  fitting  a 
least -sq\iares  regression  line  to  annual  data 
for  1947-59  The  data  are  found  in  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  release  (USDl^ 
41551  of  June  28.  1960  The  variables  are 
percent  change  in  man-hours  of  work  per 
person  employed  (Y)  and  percent  change  In 
private  nonagricultural  output  (X).  re- 
stricted to  private  nonagricultural  output 
and  employment:  establishment  figures  are 
the  source  of  the  man-hour  estimates.  The 
fitted  line  is: 

Y  =  .843  -r  142X  (r  =  85) 
According  to  this  relationship,  annual  hours 
per  man  remain  constant  from  one  year  to 
the  next  when  output  rises  by  6  percent. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  output  declines  over  a 
year  by  1  percent,  mart-hours  per  man  will 
also  fall  by  1  percent.  When  the  equation 
Is  used  to  compare  different  possible  outputs 
at  the  same  jK)lnt  In  time.  It  supports  the 
estimate  In  table  3. 

(c)  Productivity:  The  rate  of  productivity 
growth  In  the  postwar  period  has  shown  a 
consistent  and  close  relationship  to  the  rate 
of  expansion  of  output.  The  economy  uses 
labor  more  efficiently  as  It  utilizes  its  produc- 
tive capacity  fully.  Recessions  produce  on- 
the-job  underemployment.  In  many  firms, 
a  substantial  part  of  the  work  force  is  essen- 
tially a  fixed  cost  in  a  period  of  recession. 
A  manufacturing  firm  which  cuts  Its  produc- 
tion by  10  percent  In  a  recession  ordinarily 
finds  It  difficult  or  Impossible  to  curtail  sig- 
nificantly its  clerical  help,  Its  managerial  or 
supervisory  personnel,  or  Its  sales  force.  It 
may  also  be  reluctant  to  lay  off  production 
workers,  both  to  maintain  morale  and  to 
;  avoid  the  expense  of  hiring  and  training  new 
labor  when  bvislness  activity  recovers. 

Just  as  productivity  is  retarded  by  eco- 
nomic slack,  large  gains  in  output  per  man 
occur  with  a  return  toward  full  utilization 
of  resources.  Table  A-1  shows  the  Increase 
In  real  GNP,  employment,  and  output  per 
employed  person  for  the  first  year  of  each  of 
the  three  postwar  cyclical  recoveries. 
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In  each  expansion,  output  per  man  grew 
by  more  than  Its  postwar  trend.  The  aver- 
age gain  In  the  three  recovery  years  is  nearly 
7  percent,  while  the  trend  growth  In  output 
per  man  for  the  entire  postwar  period  Is 
slightly  over  2  percent.  Reduction  In  un- 
used capacity  Is  responsible  for  the  extra  5 
percent  gain  In  output  per  man.  Translated 
Into  a  gain  of  output  per  man-hour,  the 
five  percent  increase  in  output  per  man  Is 
somewhat  above  the  33  percent  Increment 
In  man-hour  productivity  shown  In  tabte 
3  of  the  text. 

The  data  for  the  entire  postwar  period  of- 
fer solid  confirmation  of  the  relationship 
between  productivity  gains  and  the  growth 
of  total  production.  One  piece  of  evidence 
is  supplied  by  a  statistical  estimate  derived 
from  quarterly  data  for  real  GNP  and  total 
civilian  employment  covering  1947  II  to 
1960  IV.  The  variables  are  percent  change 
in  output  per  person  employed  (Y),  and 
percent  change  in  real  GNP  (X).  The  55 
quarterly  observations  yield  the  following 
relationship- 

1)  Y=.02+.66X    ir^.86) 
According  to  this  equation,  a  rise  of   1  per- 
cent In  output  requires  an  Increase  In  em- 
ployment of   only  one-third   of   1   percent. 

Two  further  statistical  relationships  are 
derived  from  data  on  unemployment  and 
real  GNP.  It  relates  the  ratio  of  unem- 
ployed to  the  civilian  labor  force  (Y)  to  the 
percentage  gap  In  actual  output  (X). 
as  measured  from  the  3.5  percent  trend  line 
through  mld-1955.  with  quarterly  data  for 
1953  to   1960.     The  resulting  equation   is: 

2)  Y  =  3.72+.36X    (r  =  .93) 

Here,  each  extra  1  percent  of  output  Is 
associated  with  a  decline  of  0.36  percentage 
points  In  the  unemployment  ratio 

The  third  statistical  relationship  Is  based 
on  data  for  the  change  In  the  percent  of  the 
l?.t>or  force  unemployed  (Y)  and  the  per- 
centage change  In  real  GNP  (X).  With  55 
quarterly  observations  from  1947-11  to  the 
end   of    1960,    the   estimated   regression    line 

is: 

3)    Y=i.30— .30X  (r  =  .79) 

The  estimated  unemployment  ratio  Is 
lower  by  0.3  point  for  each  1  percent  rise 
In  output. 

Equations  (1)  through  (3)  all  have  Impli- 
cations for  the  rise  in  man-hour  productivity 
that  could  be  expected  to  accompany  an  8 
percent  increment  In  output.  To  compare 
these  implications  directly,  certain  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  Equation  (1)  is  given 
in  terms  of  output  per  man,  and  must  be 
amended  for  the  rise  in  man-hours  per  man. 
Equations  (2)  and  (3).  which  are  based  on 
the  unemployment  ratio,  require  adjustment 
for  both  Increases  In  the  labor  force  and  rises 
in  hours  per  man.  With  the  adjustments,  an 
increase  of  8  percent  in  output  would  raise 
productivity  as  follows:  ^ 

Expected  percentage  rise  in  output  per 
man-hour 
Equation: 

(1) --- --    *^ 

(2i 8.0 

(3) 3  8 

These  results  differ  somewhat  but  agree  In 
showing  a  substantial  gain  In  productivity. 
The  3.3  percent  increase  used  in  table  3  of 
the  text  lies  near  the  ^niddle  of  the  alterna- 
tive estimates. 

To  summarize  the  estimate  of  the  ratio  of 
potential  GNP  to  aetual  Is  obtained  as  the 
product  of  the  ratios  of  potential  to  actual 
labor  force,  employment,  hours  p>er  man,  and 
output  per  man-hour. 

Trend  projections  of  recent  growth 

Table  A-2  shows  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  selected  magnitudes  from  the  first  quarter 
of  1947  to  the  last  quarter  of  1960.  It  also 
divides  the  period  into  halves,  using  the  last 
quarter  of  1953  as  a  dividing  line. 
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Source:  Council  of  Economic  Adviser*  (haaed  on 
Deiiartment  of  Commerce  :ind  DeiMrtment  of  I.jibor 
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The  growth  in  productivity  and  output 
decelerated  In  the  last  half  of  the  period 
while  the  growth  rate  of  the  labor  force 
increased  for  demographic  reasons.  The  15 
percent  growth  rate  of  the  labor  force  used 
in  the  text  Is  consistent  with  experience  of 
the  last  several  years.  The  present  trend 
rate  of  growth  of  output  per  person  em- 
ployed has  been  taken  In  the  text  as  2  per- 
cent. This  Is  considerably  above  recent 
experience.  The  low  rate  of  productivity 
growth  In  recent  years  Is.  In  part,  attribut- 
able to  the  Increasing  gap  between  actual 
and  potential  output;  but  it  also,  in  part, 
reflects  a  lower  rate  of  growth  of  potential 
output  The  close  relationship  shown  In 
charts  4  and  5  between  the  calculated  gap 
and  unemployment  ratios  offers  support  for 
the  estimate  of  a  3  5  percent  rate  of  growth 
In  potential   output. 

Real  GNP  per  person  employed  rises  at 
a  lower  rate  than  output  per  man-hour  in 
the  private  sector  With  annual  data  for 
1947  to  1959,  the  annual  growth  of  real 
GNP  per  man  was  2  5  percent,  while  gross 
private  product  per  man-hour  rose  at  a  3.2- 
percent  rate.,  About  half  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  figures  Is  attributable  to 
the  secular  decline  In  hours  of  work  per 
person  employed;  the  other  half  Is  accounted 
for  by  output  and  employment  in  Govern- 
ment. Definitions  of  Government  output 
are  such  thaynhe  productivity  gain  in  the 
Government  Aector  Is  necessarily  negligible 


Supplement  B 
f  nkmployment  and  the  strt-r  .  re  of  the 
labor  force 
The  question  sometimes  arises  whether 
the  obptlnate  refusal  of  the  unemployment 
rate  to  decline  below  5  percent  since  the  end 
of  1957  Is  a  consequence  of  long-term  "struc- 
tural" changes  In  the  age.  sex,  and  other 
composition  of  the  labor  force,  and  not  of 
weakness  in  aggregate  demand.  If  this  were 
so.  It  would  mean  that  measures  to  stimu- 
late the  general  level  of  economic  activity 
might  fall  to  get  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  down  to  tolerable  levels  Indeed,  as  the 
cyclical  component  of  unemployment  van- 
ished, leaving  only  the  "hard  core."  the  re- 
sult might  be  inflationary  wage  Increases 

But  this  argument  can  be  shown  to  be 
false.  There  Is  little  evidence  that  current 
tjnemployment  Is  tmxisually  concentrated  In 
particular  compartments  of  the  latxjr  force, 
whether  age.  sex.  color,  marital  stattis.  or 
education.  Nor  can  the  current  level  of 
unemployment  be  attributed  to  certain  in- 
dustry or  occupation  groups.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  current  unemployment  Is  pri- 
marily a  result  of  unfavorable  changes  In  the 
labor  force.  The  evidence  Is  that  our  high 
overall  rate  of  unemployment  comes  from 
higher  unemployment — rates  group  by  group, 
category  by  category,  throughout  the  labor 
force. 

We  begin  by  looking  at  the  age  and  sex 
composition  of  the  unemployed  In  say.  1957 
and  1960.  If  the  hard-core  argument  were 
true,  women  and  older  workers  ought  to  be  a 
larger  fraction  of  the  unemployed  group  in 
the  later  year.    But.  as  table  B-1  shows,  the 
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age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  unemployed 
is  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  years.  In- 
deed, workers  in  the  over-65  age  group 
formed  only  3  1  percent  of  the  body  of  un- 
employed in  1960  as  against  3.8  percent  In 
1957.  There  is  an  approximately  compen- 
sating increase  In  the  proportion  of  workers 
under  24  among  the  unemployed:  34.2  per- 
cent In  1957,  360  percent  In  1960  As  for 
the  breakdown  by  sex.  women  were  35.3  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  In  1960  and  35  6  per- 
cent In  1957.  Clearly  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  two  years  and  what 
there  Is  does  not  especially  favor  the  hard- 
core hypothesis 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  data  Is 
shown  In  table  B-2.  The  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  5.6  percent  In  1960.  4.3  percent 
In  1957.  an  Increase  of  about  30  percent.  We 
can  make  a  similar  calculation  for  each  age- 
sex  category  and  observe  which  ones  show 
a  substantially  greater  than  30  percent  In- 
crease In  the  Incidence  of  unemployment. 
It  turns  out  that  the  oldest  age  groups  of 
both  sexes  had  below-average  Increases  In 
unemployment  rate,  and  the  largest  Increase 
In  Incidence  was  suffered  by  men  In  the 
24-  to  34-year  age  group 

When  we  turn  to  other  labor-force  cate- 
gories, the  statistical  evidence  has  similar 
Implications  We  can  compare  unemploy- 
ment rates  by  Industry  (table  B-3)  and  by 
occupation  (table  B-4)  In  1967  and  1960. 
We  find  that  even  In  those  industries  and 
occupations  which  have  been  enjoying  secu- 
lar expansion  the  Incidence  of  unemployment 
has  Increased  as  much  or  almost  as  much  as 
for  the  whole  lat>or  force.  In  trade,  in 
finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate,  even  In 
public  administration;  among  professional 
and  technical  workers,  among  managers, 
officials  and  proprietors,  among  white-collar 
workers  In  general,  unemployment  rates 
have  gone  up  at  about  the  same  rate  as  for 
other  occupations. 

To  probe  more  deeply  Into  the  effect  of 
labor  force  changes  on  unemployment,  and 
to  carry  the  analysis  back  to  1953.  we  can 
perform  an  experiment  For  1953.  1967.  and 
1960  we  classify  the  labor  force  by  Important 
demographic  or  economic  characteristics: 
age,  color,  marital  status,  educational  at- 
tainment, occupation  and  Industry,  and  In 
each  case  we  cross-classify  by  sex.  For  each 
year  we  also  have  the  unemployment  rate 
within  each  category 

Suppose  that  In  1960.  unemployment  rates 
for  each  age -sex  category  had  been  the  same 
as  they  were  In  1957.  The  age-sex  compo- 
sition of  the  1960  labor  force  was.  however, 
different  from  1957.  If  we  hypothetlcally 
apply  the  1957  unemployment  rates  to  the 
actual  1960  labor  force,  we  calculate  what 
1960  unemployment  would  have  been  with 
the  1957  age-specific  unemployment  rates. 
How  much  of  the  actual  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment for  the  second  quarter  of  1957  to 
the  second  quarter  of  1960  Is  accounted  for 
In  this  way?  The  answer  Is  given  In  the 
first  column  of  table  B-5.  Actual  unenj- 
ployment  Increased  by  933.000.  With  the 
1857  rates  and  the  1960  labor  force,  unem- 
ployment would  have  Increased  by  186.(XK). 
This  measures  the  Increase  in  unemplDy- 
ment  attributable  purely  to  changes  In  the 
age-sex  structure  of  the  labor  force.  Fully 
80  percent  of  the  Increase  Is  a  consequence 
of  Increased  unemployment  rates.  Only  20 
percent  of  the  Increase  would  have  occurred 
had  unemployment  rates  remained  constant 
at  1957  levels. 

The  second  column  of  table  B-6  shows 
what  happens  when  1960  unemployment 
rates  are  applied  to  the  1957  labor  force. 
The  results  are  broadly  similar  About  22 
percent  of  the  observed  increase  In  unem- 
ployment Is  attributable  to  changes  In  the 
age-sex  composition  -of  the  labor  force  By 
far  the  greater  pai^lf  Ir  a  consequence  of 
higher  unemployment  rates,  age-group  by 
age -group. 


The  third  and  fourth  columns  of  table  B-5 
answer  the  same  question  In  a  con.parlson 
of  the  second  quarter  of  1953  with  tht  second 
quarter  of  1960.  Only  between  12  and  22 
percent  of  the  2-mllllon  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment is  structural.  The  rest  is  cyclical. 
Table  B-6  puts  these  answers  in  Terms  of 
unemployment  rates.  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment increased  by  1  14  from  1957  to  1960. 
Between  0.09  and  0.14  of  that  Increase  Is 
structural.  The  remaining  increase  cf  1.00  or 
1.0*  is  cyclical. 

Together  tables  B-5  and  B-6  cover  the 
effects  of  changes  In  the  age.  color,  occupa- 
tional and  Industrial  composition  of  the  la- 
bor force.  In  all  cases,  the  labor  force  ef- 
fects are  weaker  than  those  for  age.  The 
inescapable  conclusion  is  that  observed 
changes  in  unemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  overwhelmingly  the  result 
of  Increases  in  the  category-by-category  un- 
employment rates  and  only  to  a  minor  extent 
due  to  structural  factors. 

Tables  B-7  and  B-8  repeat  the  analysis 
for  the  factors  marital  status  and  educa- 
tional attainment,  and  with  the  same  results. 
Indeed,  the  observed  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional attainment  of  members  of  the  labor 
force  would  by  themselves  have  reduced  un- 
employment rates  between  1953  and  1960.  and 
again  between  1957  and  1960. 

It  must  be  granted  that  some  structural 
unemployment  will  not  show  up  in  the  data, 
because  older  workers  and  possibly  very 
young  workers  may  leave  the  labor  force  in 
the  absence  of  demand  for  their  services. 
The  1960  labor  force  Is  Indeed  below  trend 
In  the  male  14-19  and  65-and-over  age 
classes.  A  rough  calculation  suggests  that 
if  the  "missing"  workers  were  put  back  in 
the  1960  labor  force,  the  1957  rates  might 
account  for  only  another  29,000  of  the  1960 
unemployed 

We  stress  that  in  a  test  like  this  the  cards 
are  stacked  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  in- 
creasing hard-core  unemployment,  and  still 
it  falls.  Any  student  of  the  workings  of  a 
free  enterprise  market  economy  will  see  this 
at  once.  Workers  in  one  age  group  are  after 
all  fairly  close  substitutes  for  workers  in 
neighboring  age  groups.  The  same  Is  true 
for  the  other  classifications  studied.  When 
svipply  conditions  change,  with  one  group 
Increasing  more  rapidly  than  another,  mar- 
ket forces  will  Induce  some  offsetting  wage 
changes.  They  need  not  restore  the  old 
overall  unemployment  rate;  the  point  Is  that 
some  equilibration  occvu-s  In  the  market. 
The  test  we  have  performed  leaves  this  out 
of  account.  It  assumes  that  extra  workers 
In  any  age-sex  class,  or  occupational  group. 
or  other  category  cannot  increase  their 
chances  of  finding  employment  by  accepting 
lower  wages,  or  working  Inconvenient  hours. 
or  In  any  other  way.  Even  so.  It  app>ear8 
that  changes  In  the  demographic  occupa- 
tional and  Industrial  makeup  of  the  labor 
force  are  a  minor  source  of  increased  unem- 
ployment. 

What  are  we  left  with?  We  are  left  with 
the  fact  that  In  1960,  there  was  more  long- 
term  unemployment  than  in  1957,  as 
shown  In  table  B-9.  In  1960,  243  percent  of 
the  unemployed  were  unemployed  15  weeks 
or  more,  against  19.1  percent  In  1957.  Of 
these.  11.5  percent  were  unemployed  for  27 
weeks  or  more  in  1960.  against  8  1  percent 
in  1957.  Does  this  entail  that  in  1960  more 
of  the  unemployed  were  in  fact  unemploy- 
able? Not  at  ail.  Even  If  spells  of  unem- 
ployment were  distributed  at  random 
through  the  labor  force,  each  member  sub- 
ject to  the  same  risks,  an  increase  In  the 
overall  unemployment  rate  would  Inevitably 
show  up  In  a  higher  average  duration  of  un- 
employment and  a  larger  number  of  longer 
spells  of  unemployment.  The  Increase  In 
long-term  unemployment  may  simply  sig- 
nify that  Jobs  were  harder  to  get  for  every- 
one, not  that  there  is  a  special  class  of  peo- 
ple called  long-term  unemployed  who  are 
Increasing  In  number. 


Finally,  we  turn  to  a  pressing  asj>ect  of  the 
problem  of  cyclical  and  structural  unemploy- 
ment, the  existence  of  chronically  distressed 
labor  m.arkets.  or  what  the  Department  of 
Labor  calls  areas  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent labor  stirplus.  These  are  labor  market 
areas  whose  unemployment  rates  are  above 
6  percent  for  other  than  temporary  reasons 
and  have  been  50  percent  or  more  above  the 
national  average  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  In  November  1960.  the  areas  in  this 
category,  large  and  small  combined,  had  7.3 
percent  of  the  national  labor  force  and  12.2 
percent   of  the  unemployment. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  over  the  years  the 
labor  force  in  the  major  labor  surplus  areas 
has  been  declining,  counter  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  national  labor  force.  In  the  17 
major  areas  in  this  classification  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1961.  the  total  labor  force  declined  by 
6.3  percent  in  the  7  years  from  May  1953  to 
May  1960.  while  the  national  civilian  labor 
force  was  increasing  by  11  1  percent.  It  is 
not  known  how  much  of  the  decline  repre- 
sents a  movement  to  disguised  unemploy- 
ment In  rural  areas,  or  a  withdrawal  of  per- 
sons from  the  labor  force  because  of  the 
lack  of  job  opportunities. 

Whatever  the  economic  situation,  there 
will  always  be  areas  with  above  average  un- 
employment rates.  And  as  industries  de- 
cline because  of  technological  change  and 
shifts  In  demand,  there  will  Inevitably  be 
some  areas  In  which  unemployment  persists. 
The  Important  question  to  answer  is 
whether  the  magnitude  of  the  distressed - 
area  component  of  unemployment  has  been 
increasing  over  time,  whether  this  struc- 
tural aspect  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  now  a  larger  part  of  the  whole  than 
It  once  was. 

This  question  Is  answered  in  table  B-10. 
The  answer  is  that  the  major  labor  surplus 
areas  always  suffer  relatively  more  than  the 
country  as  a  whole  when  the  national  un- 
employment rate  rises,  but  the  size  of  the 
differential  does  not  appear  to  have  In- 
creased since  1953. 

The  table  refers  to  the  17  major  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  labor  surplus  as 
of  1961.  It  shows  clearly  the  relatively  great- 
er fluctuation  in  unemployment  fates  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed  since  1953. 
These  fluctuations  themselves  show  that 
there  Is  large  cyclical  unemployment  even 
within  the  labor  surplus  areas.  For  the  17 
areas  combined  table  B-10  gives  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  unemployment  rate  In 
these  areas  exceeded  the  national  average 
In  each  period.  These  percentages  show  no 
tendency  to  Increase  over  time.  The  excess 
was  esp>eclally  high  In  May  1958,  but  in  May 
1960  it  fell  below  what  It  had  been  at  the 
previous  business  cycle  peak  in  May  1957. 
The  extraordinarily  high  excess  in  1958  is 
largely  due  to  the  extremely  severe  unem- 
ployment rate — 18.3  percent  In  the  Detroit 
area  In  that  year;  passenger  car  production 
fell  by  about  a  third  from  1§57  to  1958.  If 
Detroit  Is  removed  from  the  group  of  17 
areas.  It  Is  seen  that  the  excess  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  remaining  areas  behaves 
quite  uniformly  over  the  period.  It  was  72 
percent.  68  percent,  and  67  percent  In  the 
three  business  cycle  peajc  periods  of  May 
1953,  May  195  7,  and  May  1960.  It  was  81  per- 
cent In  May  1954.  89  percent  in  May  1958, 
and  81  percent  in  November  1960.  There  is 
no  indication  that  this  structural  asi>ect  ac- 
counts for  more  of  the  unemployment  than 
it  did  in  tlie  two  earlier  business  cycles. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  argument  It  la 
worth  saying  that  it  Is  no  part  of  our  Inten- 
tion to  cry  down  structural  unemployment 
or  explain  it  away.  The  problems  of  younger 
and  older  workers,  of  nonwhlte  members  of 
the  labor  force,  of  the  technologically  dis- 
placed, and  of  the  distressed  need  to  be  at-, 
tacked  at  the  source.  But  our  concern  for 
them  ought  not  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  real  cause  of  weakness  In  1961 's  labor 
market — and  that  Is  inadequate   demand. 
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Table  B-\.—  Vnemploymenl  by  age  and  sex,  IDo,  and  UbU  iablj.  ij  ^.      q         y    ^ »^^jr 


Age  and  sex 


Total 

Xfale. 


14  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

.S5tofi4  years 

65  ye^rs  and  over. 


UiMinployment  rate 
(peront)  > 


19S7 


4.3 


4.1 


Female. 


14  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25t<i34  years 

35t*44  years 

4510  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  yevs  and  over. 


11. a 

7.8 
3.3 

3.8 

3.3 
3.5 
3.4 


IMO 


i.* 


6.4 


4.7 


10.1 
6.0 
5  3 
3.8 
3.2 
3.0 
3.4 


14.0 
8.0 

4.8 
3.8 
4.1 
4.6 
4.2 


Percentace 

change 


1* 


1Z9 
8.3 
6.3 
4.8 
4.2 
3.4 
2.8 


at 

14 
4« 

3« 
M 

32 

24 


28 
38 
1* 
26 
31 
U 
-18 


I  Percent  of  civilian  labor  force  in  ewh  age  group  »lio  were  unemi-loyed. 
Source:  Departr.ent  of  Labor. 


NoTK.— DeUU  wiU  not  necessarUy  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Tablk    B-^.-Unemployment  rate,   by   industry,   1957   and   1960       Table  B-4.-Vnfr„ployruent  rates  by  occupation,  1957  an<l  1960 


Indnstry 


Total' 

Experienced  wage  and  salary  workers. 


Agriculture 

Nonagrltultnral  industries. 


Unemployment 
rate  (percent;  ' 


1967 


1900 


Mining,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Construction.. 

Alanufacturlng.- - 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods - - 

Transportation  and  public  utlUUes. 

■VVhoWsale  aiiJ  retail  trade - 

Finance,  In.iurance,  and  real  estate- 
Service  Industries 

Public  administration- 


4.3 

3.9 

6.7 
4.5 

6.3 
9.8 
5.0 
4.9 
6.3 
3.1 
4.5 
1.8 
3.4 
XO 


5.6 
6.7 


Percent- 
age 
change 


Occnpatkm 


30 
46 


8.0 

19 

5.6 

24 

9.5 

51 

12.2 

34 

6.2 

24 

6.3 

29 

6.0 

IS 

4.3 

39 

6.9 

31 

2.4 

33 

4.1 

21 

2.6 

30 

Total     

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Managers,  officials,  and  projjfletors,  except  farm. 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Sales  workers 

Cra/Umen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kin'lred  workers 

Private  household  workers 

Service  workers,  ercept  private  household 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine -- 


Unemployment 
rate  (percent)  ' 


1957 


1000 


4.3 

1.2 
.3 

in 

2.8 
2.6 
3.8 
6.3 
3.7 
6.1 
3.7 
9.4 


8.6 
1.7 
.3 
1.4 
S.8 

a.7 

6.3 
8.0 
4.9 
6.0 
5.2 
1X5 


Percent- 
are 
change 


30 

U 

0 
40 

M 

4a 

40 
27 

n 

18 
4U 
33 


»  Percent  of  dvlllan  labor  force  In  each  category  who  were  unemployed. 
Source:  Department  of  Lat»or. 


1  Per'Hnt  of  civilian  labor  force  in  each  category  who  were  unemployed.  ,^^^ 

>  In.  hides  self-employed,  unpaid  family  workers,  and  persons  without  preWwiB 
work,  exptrie nee  not  shown  separately. 
8(4n«:  Department  of  Labor. 

Table    B-5. — Net   change   in    unemployment   by    age,    sex,    color, 
occupation,  and  industry,  selected  periods,  1953-60 

(Thousands  of  persons] 


T/BLE  B-6. — Net  change  in  unemployment  rales  by  age,  sex,  color 
occupation,  and  industry,  selected  periods,  19o3-(i0 

[Pereent] 


Characteristic 


2d  quarter  1953  to  2d 
quarter  1960 


2d  quarter  1957  to  2d 
quarter  1960      - 


ad  quarter  1953  to  2d 
quarter  iveu 


I 


Standardl- 

Eation 
method  I 


Actual  change  (all  workers) 


Change  resulting  flrom  change 
in  lalior  force  siie  and  com- 
position by- 


Age  and  sex 

Color  and  sex.  - 

Occur>atioi)  and  sex  >. 
Inilustry  and  sex  ' 


2,119 


249 
201 

129 

198 


Standardl- 

tation 
method  II 


Standardl- 

tation 
method  I 


Standardi- 
zation 
method  II 


Characteristic 


- 


2.119 


473 
400 
190 
337 


933 


185 
124 

92 
145 


^33      Actual  change  (all  workers) 

Change  resulting  from  change 
In  labor  force  size  and  com- 
position by- 


Stan  darf  11- 

tation 
method  I 


221 
156 
108 
153 


Age  andser. ; 

Color  and  sex 

Occupation  and  sex  >. 
Industry  and  sex  • — 


2.70 


.07 
0 

-.06 
.04 


.ctandardl- 

latlon 
method  II 


2d  quarter  1987  to  2d 
quarUr  19^ 


2  70 


.38 
.29 
.03 
.24 


Standardl-    Stnndar'H- 

zatlon  latlon 

method  I     method  II 


1  14 


.09 
0 
-.01 

.07 


1.14 


.14 
.06 
.01 
.08 


1  Data  relate  to  experienced  workers  in  April.    Actual  changes  were  1,577  for  1953-^ 

«  Data  relate  to  experienced  workers.    Actual  changes  were  1,628  f«r  1953-60  and  706 
for  1957-60. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


I  Data  relate  to  experienced  workers.  Actual  cbanjet  In  the  rate  were  2.03  for  1953- 
60  and  1.06  for  1967-60.  ,    ^  .    ^.         ,  „„,     ,„,, 

«  Data  relate  to  experienced  workers.  Actual  changes  In  the  rate  were  2.0.  lor  19-3- 
eo  and  0.86  for  1957-60. 

Boorcc:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  li-7 —Net  change  in  unemployment  by  marital  status  and     Table  B-8.— .Vf(  change  in  unemployment  rates  by  marital  status 
iAnL,c  #     t.  _  »        ,    _    .   r   ■  J.    ,rMrm  on  and  educotion,  sclccted  pcnods,  1 955-oO 


education,  selected  periods,  1965-60 
(Thousands  of  persons.  1 4  years  of  age  and  oyer) 


1  Percent] 


April  1963  to 
March  1960 

March  1957  to 
March  1960 

Clutt-acterisUc  and  change 

Htandardi- 

tatlon 
method  I 

Standar  di- 
lation 
m*thodU 

Standardi- 
sation 
method! 

Standardi- 
zation 
method  II 

Marital  status  and  sex: 

Actual  change  (all  workers) ... 

Change     resulting     from 
change    in    laU>r    force 
site  and  oomiiosltion  by 
marital  status  and  sex... 

2.419 
ITO 

Z419 
3S1 

1.324 
154 

1.324 
139 

■ 

October  1062  to 
March  1950 

March  1957  to 
March  1959 

Educational  attainment  and  .-h-x: 
Actual    change    (workers    18 

2,719 

75 

2,719 
85 

1,445 
-13 

1,445 

-.    Change     resulting     from 
change    in    latior    fbrce 
size  and  conii>ostllon  by 
educational   attainment 

6 

Characteristic  and  change 


.Vpril  1953  to 
March  1900 


Standardi- 
sation 
method  I 


Marital  status  and  sei: 

Actual  change  (all  workers).... 

Change  resulting  from 
change  In  lalwr  force 
site  and  compoeition  by 
marital  status  and  sex. . . 


Educational  attainment: 

Actual    change    (workers    18 
>'eftrs  old  and  over) 


3.24 


.01 


Standardi- 
zation 
metlHxi  II 


March  1957  to 
March  1960 


3.24 


.24 


Standardi- 
zation 
method  I 


Standardi- 
zation 
method  n 


Octolter  1952  to 
March  1956 


Change  resulting  from 
change  in  lalwr  force 
size  tind  composition  by 
educational  attainment 
and  sex 


3.06 


06 


3.96 


-  04 


1.77 


.00 


I 


1.77 


.07 


March  1957  to 
March  1959 


2.11 


-.11 


2.11 


-.08 


Source:  Department  of  I>al>or. 


Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  ^-^.—Vnemploymerd  by  color  and  tex,  and  duration  of  unemployment,  1957  and  1960 


Duration  of  unemployment .  and  i-olor 
and  sex 

1067 

1900 

Durat  ion  of  unemployn»cnt .  and  color 
and  .sex 

1957 

I960 

Thousands 
of  persons 

Percent 
of  total 

Tliousands 
of  i>erson* 

Percent 

of  total 

Thousands 
of  persons 

Percent 
of  total 

Thousands 
of  ijersons 

Percent 
of  total 

Total  unemployment 
Color  and  sex: 

2,0» 

2.350 

1.519 
832 

685 

374 
211 

100.0 

80.0 

51.7 
28.3 

19.9 

12.7 
7.2 

3.911 

3,127 

2.082 
1.095 

804 

295 

100.0 

79.5 

61.7 
27.0 

».6 

12.9 
7.6 

Total  unemployment -Continued 
Duration: 

1.485 
800 
560 

321 

239 

.     SO.  6 
30.3 
19.1 

10.9 
8.1 

1,799 

1,176 

95C 

G02 
454 

4.V8 

S  in  14  wpeks             

29.9 

White 

24.3 

Male 

12.8 

Female 

27  wwks  and  over 

11.5 

Nonwhite - — - 

10.4 



12.8 

Male    - 

Average  aurauon  (weeks; 

Female 

No™.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  l>ec-ause  of  rounding. 
Source:  Department  of  Labor. 

Table  B-IO.— Cyclical  fluctuatiotis  of  unemploynunt  in  the  notional  economy  and.in  major  areas  of  substantial  and  pertisUnt 

labor  i^rplus 


Labor  force  and  unem|>toyment  by  area 


National  totab: 

Civilian  labor  force — 

I'nemployment 

Unemployment  rate.. ,- 

17  major  areas  of  substantial  and  persLotent  laliw 
surplus : ' 

Civilian  labor     

Unemployment . 

Unemployment  rate — 

Percentage  excess  over  national  rat* 

Detroit 

Civilian  Iai>or  force 

Unemployment 

Unemploymrnt  rate.. - , — 

PltUilmrgh: 

CivlHan  lalior  force --• 

Unemployment. 

L'ncmployment  rate 

16  major  areas  without  Detroit;  > 

Civilian  lalwr  force 

Unemployment-- - 

Unemployment  rate 

I'crcentage  eicossover  national  rate 


Unit 


Thousands. 

do 

Pereent 


May  1951 


May  1954 


Thou.«ands. 

....do 

Peroent 

do 


Thousands. 

do 

Percent     . . 


Thousands. 

do 

Psreent 


Thousands- 

do 

Peroent 

do 


63.285 

1,571 

2.5 


4.138 

138 

8.2 

28 


l.J 


30 
1.3 


2.7 

,660 

113 

4.3 

72 


64,425 

3,090 

6.7 


4,082 

397 

9.7 

70 

1,499 
132 

8.8 

935 

78 
8.3 

2,583 

265 

10.2 

81 


May  1957 


67,803 

2,715 

4.0 


,1D8 

277 

6.7 

68 

,528 
104 
6.8 

924 

35 

3.8 

:.580 

173 

6.7 

68 


May  1958 


May  1960         November  1960 


68,965 

4.904 

7.1 


4,156 

633 

15.2 

114 

1,528 

280 

18.3 

973 

109 

11.2 

2.628 

353 

13.4 

80 


70,667 

3,459 

4.9 


3.879 

303 

7.8 

45 

1.403 

99 

7.1 

948 

71 

7.5 

2,476 

204 

8.2 

67 


71,213 
4.031 

5.7 


3.848 
354 

as 

61 

1,301 
Utt 
7.8 

943 

109 

11.6 

2,  4.'J7 

252 

10.3 

81 


'  January  1961  classlflcation.    Data  are  for  major  mainland  areas;  exclude  3  areas 
In  Puerto  Rico. 
NOTi.— There  are  also  83  smaller  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  labor  surplus 


having  in  Noveml*r  1960  a  total  labor  force  of  2,393,000.  total  unemploj-ment  of  276,000, 
and  rate  of  unemployment  of  11.5  percent. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Replies  of  thi  CouNcn.  of  Economic  Ad- 
^^SKXS  (WAL-na  W.  Heller,  Chairman; 
KB31MIT  Gordon;  James  Tobin)  to  Ques- 
tions       SVBMITTED        BY        THE        HONORABLE 

Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Hearings,  April  10.  1961 
Question  1:  "On  page  4.  It  Is  stated  that 
the  President  has  expressed  his  Intention  to 
"return  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,'  and  to  have 
the  economic  reports  'deal  not  only  with 
the  state  of  the  economy  but  with  our  goals 
for  econotnic  progress.'  The  use  of  the  verb 
'return'  presupposes  that  there  had  been  an 
abandonment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act. 

"Will  you  clarify  this  point?  Just  what 
Is  your  conception  of  the  'spirit'  of  the  act; 
what  Is  the  basis  for  assuming  that  your 
conception  is  the  'spirit'  of  the  act  if  it 
goes  "beyond  the  words  of  the  act?  Wherein 
do  you  feel  that  this  spirit  had  been  aban- 
doned in  the  past?" 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  specifically 
requires  that  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port  set   forth   "the    levels   of   employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  obtaining 
in  the  United  States  and  such  levels  needed 
to  carry  out   the   policy  declared   in  section 
2    (Which   pledges   the   Federal   Government 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion,  and   purchasing   power)."     Since   1953 
the  Economic  Report  has  not  set  forth  the 
"levels  needed."     Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns 
argued    in    a   statement    to    this   committee 
in   January    1955    that   the    act  requires   no 
more  than  "as   good   a  specification  of  ob- 
jectives,   whether    in    terms    of    numbers    or 
otherwise,    as   can   be    made."     Whether    or 
not    this   Is   a   proper   Interpretation  of   the 
letter  of  the  act.  we  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  the  act   is  better  served,  by  quantitative 
estimates  of  the  capabilities  "si  the  economy. 
These  estimates  although  subJect_to  Inevita- 
ble Imprecision,  are  yardsticks  against  which 
the  administration.  Congress,  and  the  public 
can  appraise  the  current  performance  of  the 
economy    and   consider    future   policies   and 
plans. 

Question  2:  "On  page  5,  It  Is  stated:  'Fur- 
ther, the  President  has  stated  that  we  should 
not  "treat  the  economy  In  narrow  terms  but 
In  terms  appropriate  to  the  optimum  de- 
velopment of  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country,  of  our  productive 
cap>aclty  and  that  of  the  free  world."  '  There 
Is  an  Implication  In  this  statement  that  the 
past  treatment  has  been  narrow.  Will  you 
clarify  this  point?  Where  In  the  past  has  the 
economy  been  treated  In  narrow  terms  and  In 
what  particular  specific  ways  Is  the  Council 
now  broadening  the  treatment?" 

The  quoted  statement  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy  at  his  press  conference 
of  December  23,  1960.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  would  look  to  the  Council  for  advice 
"In  the  major  fields  of  economic  and  social 
policy  with  which  the  administration  will  be 
concerned  "  At  a  later  point  In  the  same 
statement  President-elect  Kennedy  Indicated 
that  he  might  ask  the  Council  to  undertake 
new  responsibilities  In  such  fields  as  natural 
resources,  consumer  problems,  and  man- 
power. 

The  President  evidently  envisaged  the 
Council's  advisory  role  to  embrace  new  fields 
of  interest,  which  lay  outside  the  range  of 
major  concerns  and  assignments  of  previous 
Councils. 

Question  3:  "On  page  6,  it  is  stated.  'The 
fourth  recession  has  thus  far  been  shallower 
than  Its  predecessors.  But  the  gentleness  of 
the  current  decline  is  small  consolation,  be- 
cause the  descent  began  from  relatively  lower 
levels.  The  previous  recovery  was  abortive, 
and  the  recession  began  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  which  earlier  recessions  did  not 
reach  for  3  to  6  months.' 

-What  is  meant  by  'began  from  relatively 
lower  levels',  relative  to  what?  Lower  levels 
of  what?     What  Is  the  basis  for  the  use  of  the 


adjective  'abortive'?  If  these  statements  are 
based  solely  upon  the  model  set  forth  later 
m  the  statement  In  respect  to  attainment  of 
economic  capacity,  merely  so  state,  but  il 
there  are  other  bases  for  the  statement  plea*« 
set  them  forth." 

The  statements  regarding  the  "abortlye 
character  of  the  previous  recovery  and  the 
"relatively  lower  levels  "  from  which  the  re- 
cession of  1960  began  are  based  on  the  evi- 
dence presented  in  table  2  regarding  unem- 
ployment, and  on  the  estimate— shown 
graphically  In  chart  4 — that  even  in  the  peak 
quarter  output  was  4.4  percent  below  poten- 
tial. Although  recovery  from  the  trough  of 
April  1958  proceeded  briskly  for  1  year,  it 
did  not  carry  the  economy  to  satisfactory 
levels  after  the  steel  strike  of  1959. 

Question  4:   "On  page  8,  it  is  stated  that 
disposable  Income  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$8.9  billion  more   than  QNP,  and  reference 
Is  made  to  inventory  declines.     Then   it  Is 
stated    that.    'The    prospects    of   reversal    of 
the   recession   in    the   first    two   quarters    cf 
this  year  depend,  therefore,  on  modest  ad- 
vances in  components  of  demand  other  than 
Inventory  change."     How  does  this  Jibe  with 
later  proposals  to  Increase  disposable  Income 
at  a  faster  rate  as  an  antirecession  measure? 
Doesn't  this  suggest  that  disposable  Income 
is  not  a  basic  factor  In  the  recent  recession? 
Contrary  to  the  suggestions  in  the  next  para- 
graph which  refers  to  the  need  of  'increases 
In  consumer  spending',  do   you   distinguish 
between  the  terms  'disposable  income'  and 
'consumer  spending'?     Isnt  it  true  that  the 
present  level   of   living  of  the  bulk  of   our 
people  has  made  these  two  terms  no  longer 
interchangeable,  if  indeed  they  ever  were?  " 
The  course  of  disposable  Income  was  not. 
the  Council  agrees,  a  basic  factor  In  the  re- 
cession of  1960-61.    Indeed,  as  the  cited  pas- 
sage  of   the   Council's   statement    Indicates, 
the   maintenance  of  disposable  Income   has 
moderated  the  recession.     Even  though  the 
recession  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  decline 
of  consumer  spending,  an  Increase  in  con- 
stmier  spending,   induced  by  a  rise  of  dis- 
posable income,  can  contribute  to  recovery. 
Recovery  doesi,not  require  that  each  kind  of 
spending  rise  as  much,  and  only  as  much,  as 
it  fell  In  recession.     One  kind  of  spending 
can  substitute  for  another.    It  is  the  aggre- 
gate   that    counts.      In  a  growing  economy 
aggregate  spending  must  rise  more  In  each 
upswing  than  It  fell  In  the  preceding  down- 
swing.   There  is  no  Inconsistence  In  accord- 
ing   to    inventory    decumulatlon    a    major 
role  In  the  recession  while  advocating  meas- 
ures to  Increase  consumer  spending  as  an  aid 
to  recovery.  , 

The  terms  "disposable  income"  and  "con- 
sumer spending"  are  by  definition  not  Inter- 
changeable. The  difference  between  them  Is 
personal  saving.  Personal  saving  generally 
runs  at  a  rate  In  the  neighborhood  of  7  per- 
cent of  disposable  Income.  The  relation- 
ship of  consumer  spending  and  saving  to 
dlsfxjsable  Income  is  close  but  certainly  not 
Invariant.  There  Is  no  surer  way  of  Inducing 
a  rise  In  consumer  spending  than  putting 
more  income  at  the  disposal  of  consumers, 
especially  consumers  -^vhose  spending  has 
been  limited  by  unemployment  or  other 
financial   reverses. 

Question  5 :  "On  page  9  it  is  stated  that  the 
personal  saving  ratio  of  the  last  half  of  1960 
was  'abnormally  high.'  It  was  unquestion- 
ably high,  relatively,  but  why  do  you  regard 
this  as  'abnormal'?  This  rate  has  occurred 
m  the  Immediate  past  and  Is  less  than  in 
some  other  industrial  countries.  If  It  is 
'abnormal'  for  1960,  do  you  believe  that  that 
abnormality  might  become  the  norm?  Do 
you  believe  that  this  rate  of  saving  is  eco- 
nomically bad  or  good?  Would  you  encour- 
age this  high  rate  of  saving  through  public 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  or  would  you 
discourage   this  rate?" 

The  term  "abnormally  high"  was  used  In* 
regard  to  the  personal  saving  ratio  In  the 


second  h^tif  of  1960  to  mean  unusually  high 
in  XJ3  postwar  experience.  The  average 
for  the  years  1947  60  is  6.9  percent; 
In  1960.  the  ratio  was  7.5  percent,  and  In  the 
second  h^if  of  the  year  7.9  percent.  Perhaps 
personal  saving  will  return  promptly  to  a 
more  usual  ratio  to  disposable  Income.  Per- 
haps the  personal  saving  ratio  will  remain 
high  In  1961  or  longer.  No  one  can  be  sure 
at  this  time. 

No  value  Judgment  about  the  personal 
saving  ratio  was  Intended  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "abnormally."  and  the  Council  offers 
none  now.  The  personal  saving  ratio  Is  the 
result  of  decisions  freely  made  by  the 
Nation's  53  million  households.  I'he  personal 
saving  ratio  Is— in  the  short  run  at  any 
rate— a  fact  of  life  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment's economic  stabilization  policy  must 
adapt  rather  than  a  quantity  that  can  be 
directly   Influenced. 

Strength  In  consumer  spending  would  be 
a  welcome  stimulus  to  our  economy,  which 
Is  suffering  from  inadequate  demand.  But 
a  low  saving  ratio  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  of 
recovery  If  Investment  or  public  expenditure 
expands  sufficiently. 

The  higher  the  personal  saving  ratio,  the 
more  the  burden  of  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing full  employment  falls  on  Investment 
demand.  If  Investment  demand  is  to  expand 
sufflclentlv.  both  the  tax  system  and  mone- 
tary policy  must  provide  adequate  Incentives 
to  Investment.  There  are  advantages  to  a 
sustained  prosperity  of  this  kind  A  high- 
Investment  economy  Is  likely  to  be  a  high- 
growth  economy.  High  personal  saving  can 
contribute  powerfully  to  economic  growth, 
but  only  If  the  thrift  of  the  population  Is 
Uanslated  Into  real  capital  formation  and 
not  into  unemployment. 

Question  6:  "On  page  9.  It  U  stated  that 
the  financial  position  of  the  State  and  local  ' 
governments  is  'deteriorating.'  What  Is  the 
basis  for  this  statement  which  is  certainly 
contrary  to  the  fact  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  State  and  local  expenditures  vis  a 
vis  Federal  governmental  expenditures  in 
recent  years?  (It  would  be  helpful  if  the 
hypotheses  which  become  the  basis  for  im- 
portant conclusions  were  set  forth  straight- 
forwardly as  hypotheses  instead  of  in  the 
form  of  participle  clauses  as  uncontroverted 
premises  upon  which  other  conclusions  are 
based  )  " 

The  main  evidence  for  the  deteriorating 
financial  position  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  is  the  growth  of  their  deflclU 
and  their  debts.  These  deficits  (calculated 
on  national  Income  and  product  account) 
rose  from  an  annual  average  of  $0  4  billion 
in  the  period  1948-50  to  an  average  of  $3  0 
billion  In  1958-60.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment projects  a  deficit  of  $3  0  billion  for 
1961  The  total  debt  of  States  and  locali- 
ties rose  from  $185  billion  in  1948  to  $67.0 
billion  in  1960. 

A  State  or  local  government  is  constrained 
In  Its  ability  to  borrow  by  the  markets 
evaluation  of  lU  debt -carrying  capacity  as 
based  on  its  revenue-raising  possibilities. 
Furthermore,  many  of  these  governmental 
units  are  subject  to  constitutional  debt 
limitations.  There  Is  a  serious  danger  that 
their  Increasingly  difficult  debt  situation, 
together  with  their  inability  to  Increase 
their  tax  revenues  sufficiently,  will  act  to 
choke  off  some  of  the  expenditure  they  ur- 
gently need  to  make.     ' 

The  "rapid  development  of  State  and  local 
expendlttu-es."  far  from  contradicting  our 
assertion  of  growing  financial  weakness.  Is 
a  prominent  cause  of  that  weakness.  The 
States  and  localities  have  very  properly  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  better  educational 
and  hospital  facilities,  urban  redevelopment, 
mass  transportation,  etc.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  afford  to  do  enough  in  the 
past,  and  the  needs  will  grow  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time,  their  revenues  do  not 
grow  with  GNP  to  the  same  degree  as  do 
Federal  revenues.     Moreover,  a  State  or  lo- 
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callty  is  inhibited  from  imposing  a  new 
or  Increased  tax  by  the  fear  that  economic 
activity  will  nee  its  borders,  thus  complicat- 
ing Its  revenue  problem. 

Question  7;  "The  premise  for  much  of  the 
economic  philosophy  advanced  In  the  tesU- 
mony  seems  to  be  an  alleged  gap  between 
actual  and  potential  output  of  our  economy. 
Is  this  a  fair  sUtement?" 

The  economic  philosophy  underlying  the 
Council's  testimony  is  Independent  of  the 
gap.  But  the  diagnosis  of  present  economic 
difficulties  advanced  in  the  testimony  is 
Indeed  based  on  our  finding  that  actual 
output  falls  short  of  potential  output. 

Question   8:    "(a)    Do   you    recognize   any 
limitations  to  the  gross  national  product  as 
a  meaningful  scries  of  statistics  In  measur- 
ing  economic    potential?     If   so,   please   set 
forth  what  these  limitations  are  and  what 
we  must  guard  against  In  relying  upon  GNP 
In   obtaining    a   meaningful   picture   of    our 
economy,      (b)    Specifically,  do   you   believe 
that  GNP   is   valuable    primarily    as   a   long 
range  measure  of  economic  growth  and  eco- 
nomic capabilities?     (c)   If  not,  how  do  you 
take    account   of   economic    mistakes   which 
become  Just  as  much  a  part  of  the  GNP  of 
a  particular  year  as  economic  activities  that 
prove  to  be  fundamentally  sound,     (d)    Do 
you   recognize    a  difference   In    an    economy 
based  upon  war  and  one  based  upon  peace. 
f>artlcularly  as  measured  in  terms  of  GNP? 
(e)    Do  you  recognize  a  difference   between 
an  economy  that  is  becoming  industrialized 
and    one    that    has    been    Industrlallaed    for 
some  time   in    using   GNP   as   a  method  of 
meastirlng  the  further  advancements  of  both 
economies?     (f)    Do  you  recognize  a  differ- 
ence between  an  Indus trlailEed  economy  that 
has  had  Its  Industrial  plant  largely  destroyed 
by  war  and  is  rebuilding  with  an  Industrial- 
ized economy  that  has  not  had  this  experi- 
ence in  using  GNP  as  a  method  of  measuring 
the  further  advancements  of  the  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  economy?     (g)   Do  you  believe 
that  as  an  Industrial  economy  develops  and 
advances  technologically  that  there  is  a  shift 
from,  man>if  acturlng  to  service  and  distribu- 
tion?    (h)    If  so,  do  you  recognize  a  UmiU- 
Uon  In  the  use  of  GNP  as  a  measurement 
of    economic    development    to    reflect    this 
ahift?      (I)   Do    you    believe    that    the    UJB. 
economy  Is  experiencing  a  noticeable  shift 
In  economic  emphasis  from  manufacttirlng 
to  service  and  dUtrlbutlon?     (J)    E>o  you  be- 
lieve that  money  spent  In  research  and  de- 
velopment and  In  education  Is  measured  with 
the   same   weighting   that   money   spent  on 
capital  expansion  such  as  more  steel  capacity 
by  the  GNP  statistical  series?" 

(a)  Gross  national  product,  like  any 
aggregative  Index  of  economic  activity,  is  an 
Imperfect  measuring  rod.  Most  of  Its  lim- 
itations are  inherent  In  trying  to  describe 
a  complex-economic  system  by  a  single 
number.  InevlUbly  much  that  Is  Important 
and  interesting  Is  left  out.  Other  difficulties 
and  limitations  stem  from: 

1.  The  very  concept  of  production  (e.g., 
the  omission  of  leisure),  the  exclusion  of 
many  nonmarket  activities  (eg  .  the  services 
of  housewives),  and  the  necessity  of  imput- 
ing values  to  other  goods  and  services  that 
do  not  pass  through  the  market  (e.g.,  the 
services  of  owner -occupied  homes). 

2.  The  often  tenuous  distinction  between 
final  and  Intermediate  output  (In  particular 
the  treatment  of  Government  expenditures, 
the  replacement  of  plant  and  equipment, 
and  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures ) . 

3.  Questions  of  valuation  and  price- 
correction,  and  the  related  problems  posed 
by  product  changes. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  we  beileve.  In 
common  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
economists,  that  GNP  corrected  for  price 
change  is  the  best  overall  measure  of  eoo- 
nomic  activity  that  we  jXKsess. 
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(b)  Each  of  the  difficulties  mentioned 
above  becomes  more  substantial  as  the  time 
scale  of  comparisons  Is  lengthened.  For  this 
reason  GNP,  lUce  any  summary  measure,  is 
a  safer  guide  to  short-range  comparisons 
than  to  very  long-range  ones. 

(c)  A  basic  principle  imderlying  GNP 
computations  Is  that  goods  and  services  are 
valued  at  market  prices.  The  economist 
does  not  presume  to  substitute  his  Judg- 
ments about  the  relative  worth  of  things  for 
the  market's  Judgments.  Expenditures 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  may 
be  seen  to  be  misdirected  are  nevertheless 
Included  In  the  national  product.  So  are 
expenditures  which  yield  greater  benefits 
than  ore  foreseen  on  the  market.  This  prob- 
lem does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  serious  one 
to  the  user  of  GNP  data — first,  because  we 
do  not  beileve  "mistakes"  of  valuation  to  be 
quantitatively  large,  and  second,  because, 
unless  their  magnitude  changes  markedly 
from  year  to  year,  comparisons  over  time 
will  not  be  affected. 

(d)  There  &r€  several  differences  between 
wartime  and  peacetime  economies  with  re- 
spect to  GNP  rieasurement: 

1.  Military  goods  are  not  always  priced 
on  a  free  market,  and  price  control  and  ra- 
tioning may  be  Introduced  even  for  civilian 
goods.  For  this  reason  the  problem  of  appro- 
priate valuation  may  be  especially  severe  in 
wartime. 

2.  Military  commodities  are  essentially 
destructive  or  defensive  and  do  not  con- 
tribute to  social  welfare  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  petureUme  goods  and  services.  They 
should  not  therefore  be  omitted  from  GNP. 
After  all,  economic  output  is  not  all  there 
is  to  social  welfare,  and  GNP  purporu  only 
to  measure  economic  output.  Moreover,  even 
In  peacetime  we  count  regrettable  necessities, 
like  police  deptu-tments,  as  contributions  to 
national  output. 

3.  In  normal  peacetime  conditions  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  that  net  national  product, 
which  makes  proper  allowance  for  wear  and 
tear  of  durable  equipment,  is  a  more  appro- 
priate measure  of  aggregate  output  than 
GNP.  It  Is  not  often  used  because  of  the 
unreliability  of  estimates  of  capital  con- 
sumption. But  In  wartime,  when  the  short 
sprint  is  of  prime  importance.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  consume  capital  In  order  to  maxi- 
mize military  potential.  In  this  case  GNP 
Is  the  appropriate  measure. 

4.  In  the  Second  World  War,  one  source  of 
the  rapid  rise  in  GNP  was  the  extraordinary 
Increase  in  the  labor  force  and  in  hours 
worked,  in  response  to  the  national  emer- 
gency. 

(e)  The  two  most  Important  distinctions 
between  industrializing  and  already  indus- 
trialized economies  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  GNP  are  these: 

1.  The  relation  between  NNP  and  GNP  will 
differ.  The  larger  and  older  capital  stock 
of  an  Industrialized  country  makes  It  neces- 
sary to  change  a  larger  share  of  GNP  to 
capital  consumption. 

2.  A  country  becoming  Indvistrlallzed  will 
normally  experience  a  transfer  of  many 
productive  activities  from  the  nonmarket  to 
the  market  sector  of  the  economy,  and  this 
will  distort  GNP  comparisons  over  time.  For 
already  advanced  economies  this  source  of 
difficulty  does  not  seem  to  be  very  large. 

(f)  War  destruction  and  reconstruction 
offer  no  fundamental  problems  to  the  user 
of  GNP  statistics.  They  have,  of  course.  Im- 
portant economic  effects,  but  these  are  re- 
flected in  the  size,  composition  and  rate  of 
growth  of  GNP  and  could  be  analyzed  in 
normal  ways. 

(g)  and  (1)  It  Is  often  claimed  that,  as  an 
Industrial  economy  develops,  there  is  a  shift 
from  manufacturing  to  service  and  distribu- 
tion. The  facts  In  the  United  States  since 
1929  are  far  from  clear.  It  Is  certain  that 
during  that  period  the  part  of  the  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  declined  sharply  and 


the  part  engaged  in  Government  and  Govern- 
ment enterprises  Increased  siiarply.  Elimi- 
nating these  two  sectors  from  the  total,  one 
can  roughly  divide  the  remaining  Industries 
into  a  commodity-producing  group  and  a  dis- 
trlbution-and-servlce  group.  Between  1929 
and  1953  the  first  group  Increased  while  the 
second  decreased  (In  terms  of  fraction  of 
persons  engaged),  and  between  1953  and 
1959  the  reverse  was  true.  Between  1929  and 
1959  there  Is  almost  no  difference  In  the 
distribution  of  the  working  population  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  The  shift  to  services 
since  1953  may  represent  a  new  long-run 
trend,  or  It  may  simply  reflect  the  develop- 
ment of  general  slack  In  the  economy. 

(h)  The  great  merit  of  GNP  as  a  measure 
of  overall  economic  activity  is  that  it  Is  not 
affected  by  a  shift  of  final  demand  from  one 
kind  of  output  to  another.  Equal  market 
values  are  counted  equally  in  all  sectors  of 
the  economy.  This  Is  not  true  of  other  pro- 
duction Indicators,  which  emphasize  par- 
ticular sectors — e.g..  the  industrial  produc- 
tion index.  To  the  extent  that  there  Is  a 
shift  to  services,  the  major  problem  with 
respect  to  GNP  arises  from  the  public  sec- 
tor, which  Is  increasing  in  Importance. 
Since  the  services  of  Government  are  not 
generally  sold  at  a  market  price,  the  con- 
vention has  been  adopted  of  measuring  their 
value  by  their  cost.  Any  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  General  Government  is  thus 
underestimated.  It  follows  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  an  economy  In  which  General  Gov- 
ernment is  growing  relative  to  market  out- 
put Is  somewhat  understated  by  the  rate  of 
growth  of  GNP. 

In  addition,  as  already  noted.  It  Is  some- 
times argued  that  much  of  Government  ex- 
penditures on  goods  and  services  consist  of 
Intermediate  rather  than  final  uses.  The 
standard  examples  are  the  commercial  use 
of  roads  and  the  provision  of  police  protec- 
tion for  business  property.  If  It  were  true 
that  the  advance  of  productivity  Is  Inher- 
ently slower  In  services  than  in  manufac- 
turing, the  shift  to  private  services  since 
1953  might  account  In  part  for  the  Indi- 
cated slowdown  In  growth. 

The  facts  are  difficult  to  disentangle.  The 
staff  of  this  committee  has  produced  figures 
which  show  that  between  1947  and  1953  pro- 
ductlvltv  increased  in  the  service  sector  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  1  8  percent  and  In 
trade  at  2.4  percent.  Between  1953  and  1958 
(1957  for  trade)  these  rates  fell  to  15  per- 
cent and  1.4  percent;  and  Ijetween  1955  and 
1958  to  0.8  percent  and  0.1  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

Before  we  leap  to  any  interpretation  of 
these  facts  we  should  note  that  there  was  a 
parallel  reduction  in  the  rate  of  productivity 
increase  within  manufacturing.  Between 
1947  and  1953  manufacturing  productivity 
rose  bv  3  3  percent  per  year  and  from  1953 
to  1957  the  rate  of  improvement  fell  to  1.9 
percent  per  year.  Moreover,  It  Is  possible 
that  the  poor  performance  of  the  service  and 
trade  sectors  after  1955  does  not  reflect  an 
Inherent  sluggishness  in  productivity.  In- 
stead It  mav  be  that  general  weakness  In  the 
economy  released  workers  from  relatively 
hlgh-productlvitv  employment  in  all  sectors 
and  left  them  to  be  absorbed  in  low-produc- 
tivity and  low -wage  employment  in  services 
and  traule. 

Since  the  shift  In  resources  to  services 
after  1953  was  small,  and  since  the  produc- 
tivity growth  differential  was  also  small  in 
those  years,  this  factor  cannot  account  for 
more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  slow- 
down In  overall  growth  of  GNP. 

(J)  There  is  indeed  an  anomaly  in  the 
treatment  both  of  education  and  of  research 
and  development  In  the  national  accounts. 
Both  types  of  expenditures  are  In  large  part 
a  kind  of  capital  formation,  indeed  an  im- 
portant kind  of  capital  formation;  yet  both 
are  treated  as  current  expenditures.  Public 
education,  as  noted,  enters  Into  the  meas- 
ured GNP  simply  at  cost.     Private  research 
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and  development  expenditures,  except  for 
buUdings  and  equipment,  are  treated  as  cur- 
rent expenses  by  business  Arms.  They  enter 
Into  ONP  only  Indirectly  as  they  are  reflected 
in  the  value  of  final  goods  and  services,  but 
do  not  themselves  appear  as  final  product. 
Since  the  volume  of  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  Is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  GNP.  the  result  Is  to  underestimate 
somewhat  the  rate  of  growth  of  national 
product.  But  since  the  absolute  volume  of 
such  outlays  Is  small  relative  to  GNP,  the 
amount  of  the  underestimate  cannot  be 
great. 

Question  9:  "Do  you  agree  that  the  CPI 
has  an  upward  bias  resulting  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  measuring  Increases  In  quality 
and  choice  of  goods  and  services?  If  so.  do 
you  not  believe  that  the  adjustment  of  GNP 
in  1960  or  the  current  year  prices  will  reflect 
this  bias  and  so  not  give  us  as  accurate  a 
picture  of  real  GNP  for  the  particular  year 
as  GNP  unadjusted?" 

The   Council   said   In   the  March   6  state- 
ment:  '••    •    •   as  noted  In  the  report  of  the 
Price  Statistics  Revie^^  Conamittee,  which  the 
Joint    Economic    Committee    has   Just    pub- 
lished, many  experts  believe  that  the  price 
Indexes,   by   falling   to  take   full   account   of 
quality   Improvement,   contain   a  systematic 
upward  bias."     Unless  the  extent  of  the  bias 
varies  widely  from  year  to  year,  It  will  not 
seriously    distort    comparisons    of    rates    of 
growth.     The   Consumer  Price  Index  Is  not 
used  to  deflate  GNP  for  price  change.    This 
deflation  Is  done  by  special  price  Indexes  with 
appropriate    weights,    one    for    each    major 
GNP  component.     These  indexes  are  subject 
to  the  same  sources  of  upward  bias  as  the 
CPI.     But  It  Is  certain  that  this  bias  cannot 
be  so  large  or  so  erratic  that  undeflated  GNP 
wo\ild  be  a  better  measure  of  changes  in  real 
output.      Genuine    changes    In    the    general 
price   level    are   often    very   substantial   and 
vary  widely  from  year  to  year.     In  common 
with  nearly  all  economists,  we  believe  that 
deflated  GNP  gives  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  real  output  and  its  changes  than  current- 
price  GNP. 

Question  10:  "In  the  model  to  demonstrate 
potential  output  you  refer  to  unemployment 
as  'wasted  economic  potential."  This  seems 
to  Ignore  completely  the  economic  forces 
(capital  formation,  business  organization, 
trained  labor  force,  research  and  develop- 
ment, invention  and  discovery)  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  meaningful  em- 
ployment to  workers.  I  would  appreciate 
your  comments  upon  this  observation  and  I 
would  ask  that  these  observations  be  made 
In  context  with  the  manner  In  which  you 
have  built  upon  this  model  of  so-called  un- 
used potential.  Do  you  agree  that  in  a  grow- 
ing economy  there  will  always  be  an  inci- 
dent of  unemployment?  If  so,  why  do  you 
not  adjust  for  this  when  you  build  upon 
unvised  potential  In  your  model?" 

Unemployment  ttt  any  time  on  the  scale 
that  now  exists  in  the  United  States  Is 
wasted  economic  potential.  In  addition,  at 
the  present  time  there  exists  substantial  un- 
employed capital  in  the  form  of  excess  ca- 
pacity In  many  Industries  throughout  the 
country  For  example.  In  February  1961 
overall  metal  production  was  running  at  only 
55  percent  of  capacity,  as  against  72  percent 
In  May  at  the  pjeak  of  the  current  business 
cycle,  and  an  average  99  p)ercent  In  1951.  In 
textiles  the  comparable  figures  are  70, 
84.  and  96  percent,  respectively,  while 
in  pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard  these  figures 
are  82.  87.  and  90  percent.  Unem- 
ployment and  excess  capacity  together 
constitute  therefore  a  ^najor  economic  prob- 
lem. We  have  estimated  that  the  ctirrent 
gap  between  actual  production  and  potential 
is  of  the  order  of  $50  billion.  This  estimate 
is  based  not  only  on  the  visible  evidence  of 
unemployment  and  excess  capacity,  but  also 
on  our  confidence — reinforced  by  the  experi- 
ence of  previous  recoveries — that  the  neces- 


sary business  organization  and  know-how 
would  be  forthcoming  If  aggregate  demand 
were  sufficient. 

Question  11:  "Do  you  believe  that  the 
faster  an  economy  grows  the  greater  U  the 
Incidence   of    unemployment?" 

This  hypothesis  la  not  borne  out  by  recent 
UJS  economic  history.  Years  in  which  gross 
national  product  grows  at  a  good  rate  tend 
to  be  years  In  which  unemployment  declines. 
Years  of  Increasing  unemployment  tend  to 
be  years  In  which  gross  national  product  U 
stable  or  declining. 

Rapid  technological  progress  tends  directly 
to  Increase  employment  In  the  production 
of  new  plant  and  equipment.  At  the  same 
time,  rapid  technological  progress  which 
causes  major  shifts  In  the  pattern  of  produc- 
tion will  often  generate  temporary  unem- 
ployment in  particular  Industries,  localities, 
or  skills.  This  unemployment  may  become 
chronic  If  the  economy  is  not  growing 
rapidly  enough  to  reap  the  full  gains  of 
technological  advance.  So  long  as  overall 
demand  for  labor  remains  strong,  the  dis- 
placed workers  will  be  r  bsorbed  Into  areas 
of  expanding  emplo3rment.  Public  programs 
to  facilitate  labor  mobility  can  make  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  process  by  which 
the  labor  force  adapts  to  dynamic  growth. 

Question  12:  "Do  you  believe  that  as  an 
economy  grows  technologically  the  need  for 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  becomes 
less?  If  so,  why  do  you  not  relate  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  which  exists  among 
the  unskilled  and  semiskilled,  the  new  en- 
trant and  the  old  entrant  to  this  rapid 
technological  growth  in  our  society?" 

It  is  clear  that  the  composition  of  em- 
ployment and  the  labor  force  has  been  shift- 
ing against  unskilled  and  semiskilled  work- 
ers. But  In  our  earlier  prepared  testimony, 
we  were  dealing  with  changes  in  the  rate 
of  unemployment  In  recent  years,  and  we 
found  evidence  that  recent  Increases  In  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  among  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  were  not  out  of  line 
with  the  experience  of  other  occupational 
groups.  During  the  whole  postwar  period 
(and  in  1940  as  well)  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  have  experienced  relatively 
higher  rates  than  other  occupational  groups. 
That  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Moreover, 
we  believe  that  the  pattern  of  labor  supply 
can  In  time,  and  In  a  favorable  economic 
environment,  adapt  to  the  pattern  of  de- 
mand, tf  the  demand  for  skilled  and  white- 
collar  labor  were  more  active,  more  transfer 
Into  these  groups  would  occur.  In  a  thriv- 
ing economy,  structural  decreases  In  em- 
ployment are  not  the  same  thing  as  In- 
creases In  structural  unemployment. 

Question  13:  "I  have  suggested  (speech, 
Feb.  17,  1961,  pp.  5-9)  that  the  problems  we 
experience  In  the  area  of-  unemployment,  far 
from  being  those  resulting  from  a  tired,  slug- 
gish, or  sick  economy,  are  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  an  economy  that  has  been  growing  so 
fast  we  have  growing  pains  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  that  si>eech.  I  would  appreciate 
your  observations  on  this  aspect  of  the 
speech." 

We  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  "tired,  sluggish,  or  sick."  Its  po- 
tential Is  enormous,  but  we  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  our  recent  economic  performance. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  accept  current  levels  of 
unemployment  as  simply  the  "growing  pains" 
of  a  rapidly  growing  economy  because  there 
is  no  independent  evidence  that  the  economy 
Is  growing  rapidly.  Progress  In  Invention, 
science,  and  management  skills  do  not  them- 
selves constitute  rapid  growth.  They  repre- 
sent a  great  potential  for  gromh,  which  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  private  Initiative  and 
public  policy  to  realize.  Otherwise  we  will 
have  growing  pains  without  growth. 

Rapid  growth  both  creates,  and  helps  to 
solve,  problems  of  economic  adjustment  and 
adaptation.  Dynamic  growth  inevitably  en- 
tails redundancy  of  some  skills  and  special- 


ized capital,  while  at  the  same  time  creating 
demands  for  new  skills  and  new  capital. 
The  long-term  growth  record  of  the  American 
economy  Is  evidence  that  we  have  solved 
these  problems  in  the  past,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  can  continue  to  solve  them 
in   the  futvu-e. 

Question   14:    "The  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  testified  before  the  JEC 
and  he  gave  a  picture  of  the  economics  be- 
hind the  relatively  high  Incidence  of  unem- 
ployment that  many  people.  Including  my- 
self, thought  was  at  variance  with   the  one 
expressed    In    your    testimony       Since    then. 
Mr.   ftfartln  has  submitted   a  further  sUte- 
ment  made  after  he  had  a  chance  of  review- 
ing yours      He  states:   "It  seems  to  me  that 
the  apparent  differences  with  my  testimony 
(and   yours)    are   mainly  ones  of  definition 
and    emphasis.'     With    this    I    agree    and    I 
think,  far  from  reconciling  the  differences. 
Mr    Martin's  further  statement  confirms  the 
differences  In  both  emphasis  and  definition 
to  be  fundamental  differences.     Tour  state- 
ment   is    very    positive.     On    page     15    you 
state:    Some  have  attributed  the  growth  of 
unemployment  In  recent  years  to  changing 
characteristics  of  the  labor  force  rather  than 
to  deficiencies  In  total  demand   •    •    •.     Ex- 
pansion of  overall  demand.  It  is  argued,  will 
not  meet  this  problem;   It  can  only  be  met 
by    educating,     retraining,     and     relocating 
unsuccessful  Jobseekers. 

"  'The  facU  clearly  refute  this  explanation 
of  the  rise  of  unemployment  over  the  last 
8  years. ■ 

"We  are  primarily  Interested  in  examining 
Into  the  problems  of  unemployment  so  that 
we  can  apply  the  proper  remedies.  Your 
analysis  suggests  expanding  overall  demand 
(which  I  believe  you  regard  as  being 
synonymous  with  disposable  Income,  which 
I  do  not).  Mr.  Martin  clearly  docs  not  rec- 
ognize this  as  a  method  of  attacking  struc- 
tural unemployment. 

"I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  com- 
ments" 

Our  statement  and  our  calculatlor«  demon- 
strated that  recent  increases  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate   at   cyclical   peaks   could   not 
correctly   be  attributed  to  Increases   In   the 
extent     of     structural    unemployment.     We 
know  of   no   evidence   that   contradicts   this 
conclusion  and  the  analysis  that  supports  it. 
The    Council's    statement    recognized    the 
Importance     of     structural     unemployment. 
We  stated    (as  did  Chairman   Martin)    that 
policy    should    move    ahead    simultaneously 
against      structural       unemployment      and 
against  unemployment  stemming  from  weak 
aggregate  demand.    We  pointed  out   (as  did 
Chairman  Martin)    that  expansionary  fiscal 
and   monetary   policy   would    create  an    en- 
vironment In  which  the  pull  of  Jobs  In  the 
growing  sectors  of  the   economy   would   at- 
tract workers  from  the  declining  sectors  and 
areas.     Thus,  general  prosperity  contributes 
to  the  effectiveness  of  policies  aimed  specifi- 
cally    at     structural     unemployment        Our 
March  6  statement  said:    "Measures  to  im- 
prove the  mobility  of  labor  to  Jobs  and  Jobs 
to  labor,  to  better  our  educational  facilities, 
to  match  future  supplies  of  different  skills 
and  occupations  to  the  probable  pattern  of 
future  demands,  and  to  Improve  the  health 
of  the  population — these  are  and  should  be 
high  on  the  agenda  of  national  policy.     But 
they  are  no  substitute  for  fiscal,  monetary 
and   credit   policies    for    economic   recovery. 
Adjustments    that   now    seem   difficult,    and 
unemployment   pockets   that   now  seem   in- 
tractable,  will   turn   out   to   be  manageable 
In  an  environment  of  full  prosperity." 

The^-percent  unemployment  rate  we  men- 
tioned as  a  clearly  attainable  target  allows 
plenty  of  room  for  the  unemployment  stem- 
ming from  shifting  demands  and  technical 
progress.  The  unemployment  rate  Is  close 
to  7  percent  now.  As  recently  as  February 
1960  it  was  4.8  percent.  A  rise  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  by  2  percent  of  the  labor  force 


In  the  short  space  of  a  year  can  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  basic  changes  In  the  structure 
of  the  economv  aad  of  the  labor  force.  It  U 
the  result  of  the  recession;  i.e.,  of  weakness 
In  overall  demand.  Nor  can  all  of  the  5- 
percent  unemplojrment  of  early  1960  be  ac- 
cepted as  hard-core  structural  unemploy- 
ment; there  U  Independent  evidence  that 
the  economy  was  then  operating  short  of 
reasonable  capacity. 

We  certainly  di  not  view  4-percent  unem- 
ployment as  a  rockbottom  minimum.  As 
policies  to  Improve  the  mobility  and  the 
skill  composition  of  the  labor  force  take 
effect.  It  wiU  be  possible  in  sustained  pros- 
perity to  hold  the  rate  of  unemplojTncnt 
somewhere  belov;  that  figtire. 

Finally,  we  do  not  regard  overall  demand 
as     synonymous     with    disposable     Income. 
Overall  demand  is  the  aggregate  of  spending 
by   Government    business,   and   households. 
Consumer  spending,  which  is  related  to  dis- 
posable income  in  the  manner  explained  In 
No.   4,  is  only   one  component,   though   the 
single  largest  component,  of  overall  demand. 
Question    15:    "On    page    35.    It    Is   stated, 
•Monetary  policy  must  at  all  times  be  flexible 
and  Interest  rates  must  be  higher  In  booms 
thiin   In   recessions  ■     I   am   puzzled   by   the 
verb  'must  be'  In  lieu  of  'will  be.'    'Must  be' 
Implies    some    lorce    other    than    economic 
forces.     Is  It  your  opinion  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  set  interest  rates  and  that 
political  force  if  sufficiently  powerful  to  con- 
trol   the    economic    forces    here    at    play?" 
Interest  rates  are  determined  by  supplies 
and  demands  in  a  set  of  interconnected  mar- 
kets for  loans   and  securities.     The   Federal 
Government — tlirough  the  Treasur>-  and  the 
Federal  Reserve — plays  an  important  role  in 
Government  securlUes  markets,  determining 
through   lU  public   debt  and   open   market 
operations  the  outstanding  supplies  of  secu- 
rities of    various   type   and   maturities.     By 
these  operation*  the  Government,  If  it  wishes, 
can  within  broad  limits  offset  or  reenforce 
changes  in  private  supplies  and  demands  In 
Government    stKruritles    markets    and    thus 
affect  the  Interest  rates  which  these  markets 
determine.     In:erest  rates  and   asset  prices 
in    other   mont^y   and    caplUl    markets    are 
linked,  some  very  closely  and   others  quite 
indirectly,    witli    interest   rates   on    Govern- 
ment securities     The  passage  cited  expresses 
our  view  that  Government  Influence  In  the 
securities  markets  should  not  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  eliminating  the  cyclical  move- 
ment   of    Interest    rates    that    would    follow 
from   fluctuati.ius   of    private    suppUes   and 
demands. 

Question  16  "On  pages  26  and  27  two 
adjectives  are  'osed  In  relation  to  the  home- 
building  sector  of  our  economy  which  sug- 
gest that  it  is  the  Council's  opinion  that  the 
tapering  off  of  homebulldlng  activity  is  not 
a  reflection  of  our  economy  catching  up  with 
demand  but  something  else  (undefined). 
On  page  36.  It  U  stated,  'It  U  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  view  that  the  housing  market  is 
so  glutted.'  On  page  37  a  sentence  starts 
out.  "In  the  face  of  a  depressed  level  of  home- 
bulldlng activity.'  What  are  the  Council's 
views  of  the  homebulldlng  Industry?  Do 
we  have  a  less  consumer  demand?  Is  supply 
catching  up  with  demand?  It  Is  dangerous 
to  talk  about  a  normal  economic  phenomena 
as  If  It  were  depressed  simply  because  It  has 
declined  relat  vely.  for  valid  reasons,  unless 
this  is  so.  It  Is  unfair  to  refer  to  those  who 
believe  this  to  be  the  fact  as  having  said, 
'^the  market  is  so  glutted."  The  rate  of 
homebulldlng  is  still  high  and  will  continue 
to  be  relatively  high,  though  we  may  count 
upon  it  to  continue  to  decline  from  this  high 
point  if  consumer  demand  is  Indeed  being 
met.     What  is  the  view  of  the  Council?" 

In  referring  to  the  "depressed  level  of 
homebulldlng  activity."  the  Council  had  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  new  private 
housing  starts  at  the  end  of  1960  was  at  a 


low  level  when  measured  against  the  record 
of  the  preceding  decade. 

Among  the  factors  which  help  to  account 
for  t*ie  recent  weakness  in  residential  con- 
struction were  the  high  level  of  building 
activity  in  1958-59;  the  accumulation  of  In- 
ventories of  unsold  new  houses  In  I960:  and 
a  temporary  decline  In  the  expected  rate  of 
family  formation.  In  addition,  residential 
construction  has  been  further  depressed  by 
high  interest  rates  on  mortgages.  These 
factors  were  cited  In  the  Council's  March  6 
statement,  as  explanations  of  the  low  level 
of   residential   construction   at   the   turn   of 

the  year. 

While  the  ho\:slng  deficit  of  the  1930's  and 
the  war  years  has  been  largely  filled  by  post- 
war construction,  and  while  some  traditional 
sectors  of  housing  demand  show  signs  of 
continuing  weakness,  we  do  not  interpret 
these  fiicts  as  decreeing  a  bleak  i>ro6pect  for 
residential  construction.  The  urgent  and 
clearly  visible  needs  of  millions  of  lower 
Income  families  for  Improved  housing  can 
be  translated  Into  effective  demand  as  the 
employment  situation  Improves,  ns  economic 
growth  raises  Incomes,  and  as  homebullders 
adapt  their  production  to  newly  emerging 
demands. 

Lower  interest  rates  can  also  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  an  improvement  In 
hou.slng  activity.  As  we  stated  in  our  March 
6  testimony.  "It  is  dimcult  to  accept  the 
view  that  the  housing  market  Is  so  glutted 
that  it  would  not  respond  to  lower  monthly 
financing  costs." 

Question  17:  "On  page  39.  It  is  stated, 
'welcome  as  the  built-in  stabilizers  are  when 
the  economy  contracts,  they  are  a  mixed 
bles&l^  when  It  expands."  I  would  siiggest 
thatSils  phenomena,  with  which  I  agree  has 
more  to  do  with  the  nature  of  recoveries 
than  that  suggested  by  the  earlier  language 
In  this  statement,  which  refers  to  the  pre- 
vious recovery  as  'abortive.'  Would  you 
comment  upon  the  built-in  stabilizer  eflecU 
on  the  present  recovery  and  the  past  recover- 
ies In  this  light?" 

We  agree  that  built-in  stabilizers  temper 
the  pace  of  economic  recovery  Just  as  they 
moderate  recession.  As  chart  7  (p.  38)  of 
our  March  6  Statement  shows,  the  Federal 
Government  fiscal  position  changed  sharply 
from  net  deficit  to  surplus  at  the  beginning 
ot  1960.  This  change  represented  partly  the 
effects  of  built-in  stabilizers  and  partly  de- 
liberate policy  decisions.  This  was  one  of  the 
factors  In  the  premature  end  of  the  recov- 
ery m  early  1960. 

Question  18:  "On  page  41  It  is  suggested 
that  'full  recovery  •  •  •  would  generate 
substantially  more  revenue  than  Is  required 
by  the  President's  proposed  programs,  thus 
leaving  a  generous  margin  for  retirement  of 
debt  and  restraint  of  inflation."  Since  this 
date,  the  President's  budgets  have  been  sent 
to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Bell,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  testified  be- 
fore this  committee.  Obviously,  even  with 
full  recovery,  we  will  have  deficit  financing 
for  fiscal  year  1961  and  fiscal  year  1962; 
without  full  recovery  (whatever  that  may 
be),  both  years  will  reach  new  highs  of  eco- 
nomic endeavor  measured  by  the  GNP  Indi- 
cator.    Will  you  coiTunent?" 

In  our  testimony,  the  term  "full  recovery" 
wtis  used  specifically  to  mean  a  rise  in  GNP 
to  iU  potential  level.  Implying  a  reduction 
of  unemployment  to  the  1955-66  rate  of  4 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  We  estimate  po- 
tential GNP.  thus  defined,  to  be  $562  billion 
for  calendar  1961.  With  that  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  budget  receipts  for  fiscal  1962 
would  be  about  $92  blUion.  far  above  the 
$81.4  billion  of  revenue  now  anticipated. 
There  Is  a  difference  of  about  $50  billion 
between  potential  GNP  for  1961  and  the 
GNP  underlying  current  revenue  estimates. 
At  potential  GNP,  corporate  profits  would 
be  higher  by  about  $13  bllUon  and  personal 
Income  would  exceed  the  exp«!cted  level  by 


some  $35  billion  As  a  result,  corporate  in- 
come taxes  would  yield  an  additional  $6 
billion  and  individual  income  taxes  would 
be  more  than  $4  billion  higher.  These  are 
estimates,  not  precise  figures;  but  even  al- 
lowing for  a  large  margin  of  error  in  our 
estimates  of  potential  GNP,  corporate  profits, 
and  pyersonal  Income,  the  statement  which 
you  quote  Is  correct.  With  a  4-percent  un- 
employment rate,  revenues  would  substan- 
tially exceed  the  $84.3  billion  level  of  pro- 
spective expenditures  for  fiscal  1962. 

The   prospective  deficit  for   fiscal    1962   Is 
attributable    to   slackness   In   the    economy. 
We  estimate  that  a  balanced  budget  would 
be  achieved  If  GNP  for  calendar  1961   were 
$526  billion,  with  a  prospective  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  nearly  6  percent.     Even  so  In- 
complete a  recovery  Is  more  than  can  now 
be   reasonably   foreseen   In    1961.     We   agree 
with  yotir  expectation  that  GNP  will  reach 
record    hiehs   during    fiscal    years    1961    and 
1962.     But  we  call  attention  to  the  disturb- 
ing   fact    that    the    average    unemployment 
rate  during  fiscal    1961   will  be  the  highest 
of  any  postwar  fiscal  year.     Because  of  the 
growth  In  labor  force  and  productivity,  out- 
put must  grow  for  unemployment  to  stand 
still.      A    record    output    can    be    associated 
with   record  unemployment.     For  this   rea- 
son, we  have  emphasized  that  the  economic 
{>erformance  of  the  United  States  must  t)e 
evaluated  In  relation  to  Its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce.     By    this    standard,    fiscal    year    1962 
will  start  from  a  depressed  base     Even  with 
the   stimulus   provided    by   the    administra- 
tion's    antirecessionary     programs,     it    will 
take  time  to  achieve  full  recovery. 

Question  19:  "In  light  of  anticipated 
deficit  financing  and  a  requirement  which 
indicates  the  need  for  the  public  marketing 
of  $8  billion  additional  Federal  bonds  In  the 
next  2  years,  will  this  not  create  Infiatlonary 
pressures  that  cannot  be  controlled  under 
the  present  state  of  our  economy?  What 
will  be  the  Impact  of  2  years  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing in  2  prosperous  years  In  respect  to 
our  balance  of  pajTnents  abroad  and  the 
psychological  effect  this  fiscal  poUcy  will 
have  on  the  nations  abroad?" 

Deficits  do  not.  in  and  of  themselves,  cause 
inflationary  pressures  and  balance -of -pay- 
ments difficulties.  A  high  and  expanding 
level  of  economic  activity  may,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  vigilant  preventive  measures,  have 
these  unwelconie  byproducts.  But  they  are 
byproducts  of  the  expansion  Itself,  not  of  lu 
sources.  Budget  deficits  will  give  rise  to 
these  problems  only  to  the  exte-  t  that  the 
budget  contributes  to  general  economic 
recovery.  And.  if  the  same  degree  of  gen- 
eral recovery  occurs  'rom  exuberant  private 
demands,  without  help  from  budget  deficits, 
the  same  pressures  on  prices  and  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  will  arise.  In  the  present 
situation  of  the  American  economy.  If  one 
believes  that  expansion  generated  by  budget 
deficits  would  result  in  unacceptable  risks 
of  inflation  and  external  imbalance,  he 
should  logically  favor  measures  to  discourage 
forces  of  expansion  in  the  private  economy 
as  well. 

The  administration  Is  seeking  a  vigorous 
and  complete  recovery,  and  U  taking  steps 
aimed  at  preventing  expansion  of  demand 
from  wasting  Itself  In  Infiatlonary  pressure 
and  deterioration  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  not  the  relation  between  Federal  re- 
ceipts and  outlays,  but  the  relation  between 
total  public  and  private  spending  and  ag- 
gregate economic  capacity,  that  determines 
the  strength  of  Inflationary  pressures  In  the 
economv.  Budget  surpluses  are  no  guaran- 
tee against  Inflation  If,  as  in  1947  and  1950, 
private  demands  for  goods  and  services  rise 
excessively.  And  in  a  slack  economy,  bud- 
get deficiU  do  not  automatically  speU  in- 
flation or  even  full  recovery. 

Deficit  financing  of  Increased  public  ex- 
penditure In  the  two  fiscal  years   1961  and 
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1962  on  the  scale  contemplated,  will  not 
create  uncontrollable  inflationary  pressures. 
Unless  private  demands  are  unexpectedly 
strong,  the  President's  budget  will  not  strain 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  economy  In 
fiscal  year  1962.  The  economy  Is  now  suf- 
fering from  unemployment  and  excess  ca- 
pacity. Increased  spei.dlng,  whether  public 
or  private,  will  result  in  Increased  produc- 
tion. Output  and  employment  can  expand 
without  appreciable  upward  pressure  on 
prices  and  wages  If  and  when  recovery 
proceeds  to  the  point  where  the  economy 
is  straining  productive  capacity,  further  in- 
creases In  spending,  public  or  private,  would 
Increase  prices  rather  than  production.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  overall  demand  could  be 
and  should  be  restricted  by  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures. 

Developments  in  our  economy  are  watched 
keenly  and  critically  by  other  nations. 
Our  economic  performance  in  recent  years 
has  elicited  widespread  concern.  American 
prestige  abroad  would  be  raised  by  a  suc- 
cessful program  to  restore  momentum  to  the 
American  economy.  A  budgetary  deficit 
would  be  considered  both  a  normal  result 
of  recession  and  a  proper  instrument  of  re- 
covery. Western  European  nations  have  gen- 
erally accepted  the  need  for  compensatory 
fiscal  policy.  Moreover,  many  European 
budgets  distinguish,  as  the  U.S.  budget  does 
not.  between  current  and  capital  outlays. 

Economic  expansion — whether  the  result 
of  deficit-financed  public  expenditures  or  of 
sharply  rising  private  demands  or  of  both — 
will  Increase  US.  imports.  On  the  other 
hand,  improvement  in  business  prospects  at 
home  will  reduce  the  net  outflow  of  long- 
term  capital.  The  President  listed  In  his 
'  balance-of-payments  message  a  number  of 
steps  to  improve  the  US. -payments  position. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  investment  tax 
incentive  which  the  administration  will  pro- 
pose Is  to  accelerate  advances  in  produc- 
tivity In  order  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
competitiveness  of  American  products  in 
world  markets  We  are  determined  to  bal- 
ance the  International  accounts  of  the 
United  States,  bvit  we  reject  as  a  counsel  of 
despair  the  view  that  only  an  economy  de- 
pressed at  home  can  be  in  balance  abroad. 

Question  20:  "On  page  51.  It  Is  stated: 
'Some  excessive  price  Increases  In  1955-58 
might  not  have  occurred  if  market  control 
had  not  been  so  strong.'  What  do  you  mea» 
by  'market  control?'  Is  this  another  name 
for  the  discredited  term  'administered 
prices''  If  so,  let  me  ask  If  the  firms  having 
this  so-called  market  control  aren't  the  very 
firms  that  spend  the  most  amount  of  money 
on  market  research?  And  If  that  is  essen- 
tially true,  isn't  it  rather  conclusive  that 
the  market  does  the  controlling  and  the 
businesses  merely  try  to  estimate  the  market? 
During  the  same  period,  1955-58,  we  had  one 
of  our  most  vigorous  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust legislation.  Does  the  Council  suggest 
that  the  antitrust  laws  be  further  strength- 
ened to  get  at  the  alleged  'market  control' 
and.  if  so  in  what  area?  To  limit  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  national  labor  unions?" 

We  mean  by  "market  control"  the  ability 
of  sellers  of  goods  or  services  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion over  prices  and  other  terms  of  sale. 
The  term  "administered  prices"  Is  sometimes 
used  in  this  sense. 

The  degree  of  market  control — the  extent 
of  sellers'  ability  to  exercise  this  discretion — 
varies  widely  among  product  and  labor 
markets.  This  discretion  is  never  absolute; 
It  Is  always  subject  to  Impairment  by  the 
entry  of  new  competitors,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products  or  processes,  by  alter- 
ations In  the  legal  bases  of  market  control, 
by  disruption  of  understandings  among  com- 
petitors, and  by  a  host  of  other  contingencies. 
Hence,  although  many  firms  which  possess 
a  significant  degree  of  market  control  also 
spend  large  sums  on  market  research,  the 
latter     fact    does    not    negate     the     former 


Rarely  If  ever  Is  a  firm's  position  so  Impreg- 
nable, or  Its  sales  so  Incapable  of  further 
expansion,  that  It  Is  not  concerned  to  Im- 
prove its  product,  to  heighten  the  effective- 
ness of  Its  sales  promotion  efforts,  or  to  find 
out  what  its  rivals  are  doing. 

The  antitrust  laws  have  been  used  effec- 
tively to  reduce  the  degree  of  market  control 
In  particular  markets,  and  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  so  used.  The  Council  Is  not  ad- 
vancing any  proposals  for  amending  the 
antitrust  laws. 


I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  schedule  hearings  at  an  early 
date  on  this  and  similar  bills. 


Mr  CURTIS  of  MISSOURI.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TAX  PROGRAM  TO  ENCOURAGE 
THE  GROWTH  AND  EXPANSION 
OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PIRNIE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  visit  back  home  last  week.  I  talked 
with  many  people  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  on  the  farms  in  southern  Minnesota. 
In  addition  to  getting  many  reactions  to 
the  farm  programs.  I  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  problem  of  small  business. 
The  men  and  women  who  show  courage 
and  initiative  by  launching  a  business  of 
their  own  deserve  not  only  our  praise 
but  whatever  legitimate  help  we  can  give 
them,  because  their  success  is  vital  to 
our  entire  economy. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the 
need  for  speeding  up  our  economic 
growth.  That  hope  lies  to  a  large  extent 
with  the  small  businesses  of  the  Nation, 
like  the  90.000  such  establishments  in 
Minnesota  who  employ  some  600.000 
workers — 1  out  of  every  6  men.  women, 
and  children  in  the  State. 

Assuring  the  progress  of  these  small 
businesses  is  clearly  our  great  need. 
With  that  as  my  goal  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  designed  to  contribute  to 
this  important  purpose  by  a  number  of 
provisions  including  the  encouragement 
of  expansion  and  modernization  by  tax 
reform.  The  bill  would  provide  an 
exemption  on  net  taxable  earnings  of 
small  and  independent  business  in  case 
of  expenditures  for  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  business;  permit  in- 
dividuals and  partnerships  to  revoke  an 
election  to  be  taxed  as  a  corporation; 
provide  a  normal  tax  rate  of  20  percent, 
and  increase  the  surtax  exemption; 
liberalize  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
losses  incurred  through  loans:  provide 
an  exemption  for  goodwill  in  the  deter- 
mination of  an  estate;  and  provide 
family-sized  farms  an  exemption  to 
cover  improvement,  modernization,  and 
renewal  of  buildings  or  equipment  used 
in  producing  or  marketing  farm 
products. 


UNIFORM  CODE  OF  MILITARY 

JUSTICE 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Lindsay!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced,  by  request,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  The  bill  is  the  work-product  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Military  Jus- 
tice of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Everett  A.  Froh- 
lich.  a  distinguished  attorney,  has  a 
nationwide  reputation  for  the  superb 
work  it  has  done  on  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice. 

On  March  1.  1961.  the  committee 
issued  its  report  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  five  the  matter 
careful  study. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  in  1951.  we  have 
witnessed  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  There  have  been  no  substantive 
amendments  to  the  Code  since  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  drafted  by  the  special  com- 
mittee is  eclectic,  combining  features  of 
the  earlier  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  represented 
the  joint  position  of  all  the  services,  with 
the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  Additionally,  the  bar 
association  committee  felt  that  there  is 
need  for  further  reform  and  improve- 
ment not  embodied  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment recommendations  nor  in  those 
of  the  American  Legion.  Such  addi- 
tional recommendations  are  included  in 
the  bill  I  have  introduced. 

At  this  point  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  a  statement  outlining  the  high- 
lights of  the  committee  proposals. 

A  similar  measure  is  being  introduced 
today  in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  of  my  State,  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  give  this  bill  the  study  and  atten- 
tion it  warrants  in  view  of  the  fine  work 
and  efforts  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  our  armed  services. 
The  statement  follows: 

Highlights  or  Bab  Association 

Recommendations  , , 

1  An  accused  Is  permitted  to  elect  trial 
by  single-officer  special  court-martial  Irre- 
spective (except  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency)  of  whether  the  convening  au- 
thority consents  thereto. 

2.  The  right  of  an  accused  person  to  receive 
a  verbatim  record  of  his  general  court- 
martial  trial  Is  retained,  with  the  proviso 
that  If  he  receives  a  "special  court-martial 
type  sentence"  he  must  make  a  specific  re- 
quest in  order  to  be  entitled  to  such  a 
record.       - 
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3.  The  power  to  adjudge  punitive  dls- 
cbarges  Is  withdrawn  from  special  courts- 
martial. 

4.  The  authority  of  the  law  officer  to  con- 
sult with  general  court-martial  members  on 
the  form  of  the  findings  without  the  pres- 
ence of  accused  and  counsel  Is  terminated. 

5.  Specific  provision  Is  made  for  law  of- 
ficers to  preside  over  general  courts-martial 
and  to  control  direct  and  regulate  their 
proceedings. 

6.  Records  of  the  proceedings  of  a  general 
court-martial  are  required  to  be  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  law  officer  rather 
than  general  ctmrt-martlal  members. 

7.  Authority  to  rule  on  continuances  Is 
transferred  from  general  court-martial  mem- 
bers to  the  law  officer. 

8  Authority  to  rule  on  challenges  is  trans- 
ferred from  general  court-martial  members 
to  the  law  officer. 

9.  Summary  courts-martial  are  abolished 

10.  The  Judge  Advocates  General  are  to 
rate  members  of  boards  of  review  for  ef- 
ficiency; offlceni  serving  on  such  boards  must 
be  of  at  least  field  grade  or  its  equivalent 
with  at  least  6  years'  standing  at  the  bar; 
and  such  officers  are  exempted  from  statu- 
tory restrictions  pertaining  to  the  assign- 
ment  of   officers   to    Washington.   D.C. 

11.  Law  officers  are  under  the  sole  com- 
mand of.  and  detailed  by.  the  Judge  Advo- 
cates General,  and  such  officers  must  be  of 
at  least  field  grade  or  Its  equivalent  with  at 
least  5  years'  standing  at  the  bar. 

12.  The  Boards  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records  are  em|X)wered  to  remove  the  fact 
of  court-martial  conviction  In  appropriate 
cases. 

13.  Service  regulations  permitting  an  ac- 
cused to  refuse  nonjudicial  punishment 
and  elect  trial  by  court-martial  must  require 
that  trial  be  the  single-officer  special  court- 
martial. 

14  Power  to  punish  for  contempt  Is  trans- 
ferred from  general  court-martial  members 
to  the  law  officer. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  I  present  the  fol- 
lowing memorial  of  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Council  of  Metropolitan  Boston,  as 
follows: 
Resolution   on    Federal   Aid   to   Educatioh. 

Adopted  March   30.   1961,   by   the   Jewish 

Community     Council     or     Metropolitan 

Boston 

Resolved.  That  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Boston.  In  keeping 
with  Its  long-established  policy,  register  with 
Senators  Saltohstall  and  Smith  and  with 
all  U.S.  Representatives  from  the  Metro- 
politan Boston  area: 

1.  Support  for  Federal  aid  to  public  edu- 
cation as  proposed  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Kennedy; 

2.  Opposition  to  outright  grants  or  sub- 
sidies by  the  Federal  Government  to  sectar- 
ian-controlled and  other  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools:  and 

3.  Opposition  to  Federal  loans  to  sectar- 
ian controlled  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  community 
council's  stand  be  made  known  to  the  press. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE   DEATH   OF 
FRANKLIN    DELANO    ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  I  can- 
not let  this  occasion  pass  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  man  whose  role  in  his- 
tory it  was  to  lead  the  Nation  in  time  of 
grave  domestic  economic  peril  and  in 
time  of  war. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  news 
was  received  that  FDR  had  died  at  his 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  cottage.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  reaction  was  that 
of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  felt  I  had  lost  a  close  personal 
friend.  The  loss  of  this  great  man  was 
a  personal  tragedy. 

Only  those  of  us  who  went  through  the 
great  depression  can  truly  appreciate 
what  his  leadership  in  time  of  crisis 
meant  to  the  Nation  and  its  people.  The 
United  States,  in  1933  when  he  took  of- 
fice, was  paralyzed  by  the  worst  economic 
crisis  in  history.  As  we  look  back  on 
those  days  from  our  present-day  posi- 
tion of  economic  security,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  fear,  unrest,  ard  defeatism 
which  gripped  the  Nation. 

FDR's  greatest  contribution  was  to 
give  the  people  hope.  Here  v/as  a  man  of 
action  who  finnly  believed  that  people 
came  first.  He  acted.  He  and  the  Con- 
gress worked  together  to  njvitalize  the 
Nation's  economic  life.  The  breadlines 
gradually  disappeared.  The  people  could 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence— not  with  despair. 

Because  I  felt  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  my  personal  friend  and  because  he 
did  so  much  for  me  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion. I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  salute 
his  memory  today 


CHEROKEE  AWARD  SALUTED 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  3.  1961,  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission handed  down  a  landmark  deci- 
sion in  the  histoiT  of  Indian  claims, 
with  an  award  of  $14,789,476.15  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

Basically,  the  Commission  found  that 
representatives  of  the  United  States  had 
used  duress  in  compelling  the  Cherokee 
Indians  to  sell  to  the  Government  more 
than  6.022,000  acres  of  land  in  1893.  for 
an  "unconscionable"  price  of  less  than 
$1.30  per  acre — when  the  actual  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  averaged  $3.75 
per  acre. 

The  judgment  rendered  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  is  subject  to  offsets 


by  the  Goveinment.  and  may  be  ap- 
pealed by  either  party,  but  neither  side 
has  as  yet  indicated  any  intention  of 
appealing  from  the  historic  judgment. 
Actually,  the  Commission  found  that 
the  land  acquired  by  the  Government  in 
1893  had  a  value  of  $22,585,424.14  of 
which  $7,795,851.99  had  been  paid  to  the 
Cherokees. 

If  interest  had  been  allowed  the  In- 
dian tribe  on  the  money  which  the  Com- 
mission found  should  have  been  paid  in 
1893.  the  amount  actually  involved  in 
the  award  would  have  been  several  times 
as  great  as  the  sum  provided  in  the 
judgment. 

Still  to  be  decided  by  the  Commission 
is  the  question  of  what  may  be  due  the 
tribe  on  several  other  transactions  with 
the  Government,  including  a  tract  of 
2.121.928  acres  of  Cherokee  outlet  lands 
which  were  acquired  by  the  Government  ■ 
and  turned  over  to  other  Indian  tribes. 
Evidence  regarding  the  value  of  this  par- 
ticular tract  should  be  submitted  soon  to 
the  Commission. 

Behind  the  April  3  award.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  many  interesting  pages  of  American 
history. 

There  is  a  chapter  of  that  history  m 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  when 
the  Cherokees  were  moved  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  stoiT  of  the  treaty  of  May  6.  1828, 
was  a  vital  part  of  the  Claims  Commis- 
sion award,  for  imder  that  treaty  the 
Cherokees  were  granted  7  million  acres 
of  land  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  a  perpetual  outlet  west  of 
that  tract  "as  far  west  as  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  and  their  right  of 
the  soil  extended, " 

On  December  31,  1838,  the  United 
States  issued  a  land  patent  to  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  describing  the  tracts  con- 
veyed as  containing  14,374,135.14  acres 
of  land.  This  included  an  outlet  west 
which  had  been  described  in  the  1828 
treaty. 

Later  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress 
made  provision  for  the  settlement  of 
other  friendly  Indians  on  portions  of 
the  Cherokee  Indian  lands  and  in  the 
1880  s  the  Cherokees  negotiated  leases 
with  cattlemen  which  provided  an  in- 
come of  $200,000  a  year  on  other  outlet 
lands. 

During  that  same  period  of  time,  the 
pressure  began  to  grow  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Cherokee  outlet  to  settlement, 
and  over  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
Cherokee  representatives  in  Washington 
the  Congress  provided  in  1889  for  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  negotiate 
for  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all 
Cherokee  title  and  interest  in  their  out- 
let lands. 

It  was  the  Commission  established  un- 
der this  legislation,  known  at  first  as  the 
Fail-child  Commission  and  later  as  the 
Cherokee  Commission,  which  finally 
negotiated  the  1893  purchase  which  gave 
rise  to  the  award  of  April  3,  1961. 

In  both  the  eloquent  opinion  and  the 
well-documented  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  the  charge 
by  the  Indians  of  duress  leading  to  the 
sale  agreement  is  strongly  supported. 

In  order  to  compel  the  tribe  to  sell,  the 
Government    canceled    its    cattle    land 
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loases.  and  "during  the  sale  negotia- 
tions threatened  action  by  Congress  to 
take  these  outlet  lands  for  white  settle- 
ment for  $1.25  per  acre  without  consent 
of   the  Cherokee  Nation." 

The  tribe,  in  the  words  of  the  Commis- 
sion, was  "deprived  of  the  exercise  of  its 
own  free  will  and  the  hope  of  retaining 
said  land  for  its  own  use.  and  was  forced 
to  cede  such  outlet  land  to  the  United 
States  for  white  settlement  at  a  sales 
price  set  by  defendant  under  circum- 
stances which  amounted  to  duress." 

It  was  this  sales  price  which  the  Com- 
mission, in  view  ol  the  land's  value  and 
of  the  circumstance  of  the  sale  found  to 
be  "unconscionable." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
in  this  land  of  ours  who  will  deplore  the 
Cherokee  award  and  criticize  the  findings 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

There  are  some  who  have  objected  to 
and  impeded  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion from  the  start,  and  who  have  op- 
posed all  efforts  by  our  Government  to 
render  justice  in  the  field  of  Indian 
claims. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  body,  dur- 
ing this  generation's  stewardship  of  our 
Indian  policy,  has  consistently  refused 
to  listen  to  these  negative  voices. 

It  was  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
W.  G.  Stigler  and  others  who  still  sit  in 
the  Congress,  who  established  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  1946,  to  make  jus- 
tice possible  in  our  American  Indian 
claims. 

It  has  been  this  body  which  has  led  the 
way  in  continuing  thus  Commission,  and 
in  supporting  it  with  needed  appropria- 
tions, to  complete  the  job  which  the 
Commi.ssion  started  in  1947. 

Today.  I  am  equally  certain  that  the 
great  majority  of  Members  of  this  body 
are  proud  of  the  firmness  and  the  fair- 
ness with  which  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission has  dealt  with  the  difficult  and 
complex  problems  presented  in  the  In- 
dian Claims  cases. 

There  may  be  some,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
are  disturbed  by  any  official  finding  that 
our  Government,  in  the  last  century, 
used  duress  in  its  transactions  with 
American  Indians. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  we 
deliver  a  propaganda  weapon  to  oiu" 
enemies  when  we  find  that  our  Govern- 
ment's representatives  have  paid  "un- 
conscionable" prices  for  lands  purchased 
from  the  Indians. 

To  such  timid  souls  I  can  only  say 
this: 

"We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  in 
America  have  a  Government  which  is 
not  afraid  to  admit  its  mistakes,  and 
even  to  confess  its  sins  of  the  past. 

"We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
in  America  have  a  Government  which 
not  only  admits  its  mistakes,  but  does 
all  in  its  power  to  correct  those  mistakes 
and  to  make  amends  to  the  victims  of 
past  injustices. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  we  can 

•  be  proud  of  agencies  of  our  Government, 

like     the    Indian    Claims    Commission. 

which  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth 

in  their  judgments. 


Every  American  who  Is  proud  of  his 
citizenship  should  stand  a  little  taUer. 
in  this  year  of  1961.  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  nfbving  forward  to  correct 
the  injustices  of  the  past  and  to  render 
unto  the  American  Indian  the  full  meas- 
ure of  justice  which  he  has  long  and 
patiently  waited. 

There  may  be  other  governments,  in 
other  lands,  which  have  taken  similar 
action  after  the  passage  of  many  years 
to  right  the  wrongs  which  have  been 
done  to  some  of  their  people  by  earlier 
governments,  in  an  earlier  century. 

For  my  own  part,  I  know  of  no  govern- 
ment today  which  can  point  to  a  more 
conscientious  and  determined  effort  to 
right  injustice  against  a  people  than  our 
American  effort  through  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

This  is  a  governmental  effort  which 
testifies  eloquently  to  the  strength  of  our 
country,  and  of  its  institutions. 

It  is  an  effort  which  confirms  our 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
fairplay. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  effort 
which  eloquently  and  conclusively  gives 
the  lie  to  every  false  propagandist,  both 
here  and  abroad,  who  seeks  subversive 
profit  for  an  alien  doctrine  in  the  wake 
of  American  Grovernment  policies  deal- 
ing with  the  Indian. 

The  American  Indian,  who  has  never 
faltered  or  hesitated  in  this  perilous  cen- 
tury to  defend  our  Republic — who  has 
given  to  our  Armed  Forces  some  of  our 
bravest  fighting  men — has  never  been 
deceived  or  misled  by  this  propaganda. 
The  forces  of  subversion  have  no  beach- 
heads among  our  American  Indians. 

I  trust  and  I  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  work  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion may  go  forward,  without  delay  and 
without  retreat  on  any  principle,  until 
the  great  work  of  righting  Old  injustices 
has  been  completed. 

I  further  trust  and  pray  that  our  great 
Department  of  Justice,  under  the  vigor- 
ous leadership  of  its  able,  new  Attorney 
General,  will  do  its  important  part  to 
bring  the  hundreds  of  claims  still  pend- 
ing to  an  early  and  just  settlement  or 
decision. 

This  is  a  work  of  honor  and  a  labor 
of  justice.  The  long  delays  of  the  past 
cry  urgently  for  expedition  as  the  work 
goes  forward  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  special  order  for  today. 

Mr.  Lane  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dorn  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Steed  and  to  Include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCormack)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Barrett. 
Mr.  KrrcHiN. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Collier,  for  30  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day. April  20. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  for  1  hotu:  on  Thursday 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, April  13,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmtttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  16.  1961,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Ulustratlon.  on  Great  Lakes  harbors  study 
(Interim  report  on  Milwaukee  Harbor.  Wis  ) . 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  \J3.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1956.  and 
June  27,  1956.  and  also  In  final  response  to 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatlyes.  adopted  June  29, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  134);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  l>e  printed 
with   one   Ulustratlon. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  the  venue  require- 
ments In  suits  to  recover  for  frauds  com- 
mitted agalnat  the  United  States";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  13th  Annual  Report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  883.  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Armed    Services. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  add  federally 
owned  lands  to,  and  exclude  federally  owned 
lands  from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monu- 
ment, Utah,  and  for  other  purposea";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  the  award- 
ing   of    the    Young    American    Medals    for 
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bravery  for  1959,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
August  3.  1950  (64  Stat.  397-398);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration, and  Naturalization  Serrlce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  where  the  au- 
thority contained  In  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  was  exercised  In  behalf  of 
such  aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary. 

795.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entUled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7652(b)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R  2457  A  bill 
to  amend  Ulle  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  in  order  to  clarify  the  construction 
subsidy  provisions  with  respect  to  recon- 
struction, reconditioning,  and  conversion, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  218).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  6100.  A  bill 
to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
.  Act,  1936.  to  authorize  off-season  cruises  by 
Amerlcan-flftg  passenger  vessels;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  219).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules  House  Resolution  252.  -Resolution  for 
consideration  of  H.R  5723,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  veterans*  guaranteed  and  direct  home 
loan  program  and  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  veterans'  direct  loan  program: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  230).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  253.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  912,  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  221).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and   resolutions    were    Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ASPINALL: 

H.R.  6241.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 22.  1919  (41  Stat.  293;  43  U.S.C.,  sees. 
351-355,  357-360),  and  the  act  of  September 
22,  1922  (c.  400,  42  SUt.  1012;  43  U.S.C.  sec. 
356).  and  to  require  that  entrymen  of  lands 
In  Nevada  under  the  Desert  Land  Act  be 
resident  citizens  of  Nevada;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    CELLER: 

H.R.  6242  A  bill  to  amend  section  508  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  at- 
torneys' salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6243.  A  bill  extending  to  Guam  the 
power  to  enter  Into  certain  Interstate  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
members  of    the   uniformed  services   erron- 


eously In  receipt  of  family  separation  allow- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6245.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  antltrvist  laws  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  6246.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon cacrlers  by  water  In  Interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Bv  Mr  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  6247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  extend 
to  the  railroads  a  conditional  pxemptlon 
from  economic  regulation  comparable  to  that 
provided  for  motor  carriers  engaged  In  tne 
transportaUon  of  ordinary  livestock,  fish,  or 
agricultural  commodities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

H.R.6248.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  certain  motor  vehicles 
heretofore    conditionally    exempt    therefrom 
under   the    provisions   of   section   203(b)(6) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 
HR.  6249.  A  bill  to   provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  law 
enforcement  personnel  In  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  DEROUNIAN : 
H.R  6260.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  pres- 
ently Imposed  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR  6251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  GARMATZ : 
H.R  6252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939,  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  commercial  fisheries  : 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr,  HAGKN  of  California: 
H.R.6253  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1960  (74  Stat.  734),  In  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  of  quality  for  any 
variety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

BvMr.LENNON: 
H.R.  6254.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  donation 
of  svirplus  property  to  boys  homes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY  (by  request)  : 
KH.  6255.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  relates  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of    Military    Justice;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R,  6256,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
and  their  public  Instrumentalities  In  plan- 
ning and  providing  for  necessary  community 
facilities  to  preserve  and   Improve   essential 
mass  transportation   services   In   urban   and 
metropolitan    areas;    to   the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HH.  6257.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  with   respect   to  Jurisdiction  over  sales 


of  natural  gas  by  Independent  producers;  to 
the  CcMnmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  6258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  abolish   the  Loan   Policy  Board 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augtist  11,  1939,  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  commercial  fisheries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  » 

By  Mr.  MURRAY:^ 
HR.  6260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  23.  1958.  an  act  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation ot  section  507  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  or  employees  In  cases  Involving  down- 
grading actions;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  disability 
retirement  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HR.  6262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  Independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  CHARA  of  Hhnols: 
HJR  6263.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Housing 
Conservation  and  RehabiUtatlon  Finance 
Agency  to  provide  loan  funds  for  the  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  of  existing  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  6264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  regard  to  expendi- 
tures for  rehabilitation  and  modernization 
of  residential  structures;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  6265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IH  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1933,  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  for  public  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R  6260.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R  6267.  A  bill   to  encourage   the   estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H  R  6268.  A  bill  to  afford  children  of  cer- 
tain deceased  veterans  who  were  eligible 
for  the  bentflts  of  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1956  but  who.  be- 
cause of  residence  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  were  unable  to  receive  such  as- 
sistance prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law 
86-460,  additional  time  to  complete  their 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6269.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods  Im- 
mediately following  discharge  from  active 
duty  after  December  31.  1956.  to  veterans 
discharged  before  that  date;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R  6270.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(ci 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  In  Interstate  commerce 
subject  to  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  and  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate «nd  Foreign  Commerce 
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By  Mr.UTT: 
HJi  6271.  A  bill  relating  to  the  election  Off 
certain   partnerships  and   proprietorships  to 
be    taxed    as    domestic    corporations;    to    the 
Commiuee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  Con.  Res  215.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  or  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  imports  from  Cuba;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEI.I.KR: 
H.  Res.  251.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of   the  Constitution  of  the   United 
States,   with   an   index   and   ancUlaries,   as    a 


Houae  document;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BROYHILL: 
H_R.  6272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  D. 
Soresl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLXJER: 
H.R.  6273    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Zofla 
Gniatkowska  Maschek;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GORMAN   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Llttlere;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CimNINOHAM: 
H.R.  6275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PanaglotU 
Kamboukoe   ( Kazan tzas);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS: 
H  R  6276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Dekaros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California: 
HJI  6277    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    MaJ. 
Lionel  L-  Rlave.  UJ3.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Addresi  by  the 
Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNKSSIK 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNTTED   STATES 
I  Wednesday.  April  12.  1961 

Mr.  KEFALWER.  Madam  President, 
last  Saturday,  in  Nastiville.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  join  nearly  3,000  of  my  fellow 
Tennessee  Democrats  in  hearing  a  most 
heartening  address  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Vice  President  Johnson  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  world  capitals  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  and  his  first  public  re- 
port on  his  tour  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  tide  is  running  for  the  United  States, 
not  against  it,  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean.  published 
by  our  mutual  friend,  the  Honorable 
Silliman  Evans.  Jr  ,  on  Sunday  published 
the  text  of  the  Vice  President's  address. 
I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
We   Mitst   Not  Lose   This   Golden   Moment 

I  know  of  no  place  I  wotild  rather  be 
tonight  than  here  in  Nashville — among  some 
of  the  oldest,  most  cherished,  and  most  de- 
voted  friends   any   man  ever  had. 

I  have  a  story  to  tell.  I  am  glad  to  tell 
It  here  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  a  story  that 
wlU  thrill  and  excite  aU  Americans — as  It 
does  me — without  regard  to  party.  But  re- 
member what  you  will  never  forget  of  Ten- 
nessee's past  30  years  ago,  having  seen  the 
miracle  you  have  seen  wrought  along  this 
valley  of  the  Tennessee,  you  will  feel  a  very 
special  enthusiasm — and  a  very  special  pride. 

Only  24  hours  ago  I  returned  to  the  United 
States.  For  7  days  I  had  been  flying  13.000 
mUes  on  a  mission  for  our  country — a  mis- 
sion requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  had  flown  to  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  to  Dakar.  Africa,  to  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  to  Paris,  France.  I  flew  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — to  carry  the  message  of  America's 
determination  to  build  strength  for  freedom 
and   hope   for   peace. 

I  left  with  many  messages.  I  returned 
home  with  a  far  greater  message  than  I 
carried  abroad.     I  came  back  with  a  message 


from  the  people  of  distant  lands  echoing  in 
my  ears — a  message  of  a  great  and  new  out- 
pouring of  trust  and  enthusiasm  and  faith 
in  America. 

showcase    rOR    DEMOCHACT 

It  began  In  the  Latin  world  of  Puerto 
Rico — that  marvelous  Island  showcase  for 
democracy  where  men  who  have  chosen  the 
way  of  freedom  &i\  surging  forward  to  a 
prosperity  and  social  Justice  undreamed  of 
a  generation  ago.  My  coming  was  unan- 
nounced. But  when  I  arrived,  we  began  to 
visit  In  the  humble  homes  of  worklngmen, 
walked  through  the  slums  they  are  clearing 
away,  went  through  the  factories  of  their 
Operation  BootsUap,  visited  the  young  peo- 
ple on  the  camptis  of  their  university. 

As  the  car  passed,  men  and  women  and 
children  would  shout  "Viva  Kennedy,  Viva 
Kennedy." 

The  next  day  we  flew  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Dakar  In  the  proud  new  Republic  of  Sene- 
gal. Twelve  hours  earlier  the  plane  bearing 
the  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Jacob 
Malik,  had  landed,  and  there  was  no  greet- 
ing. We  landed  In  the  hours  after  midnight. 
There  at  the  foot  of  the  ramp — In  long  white 
robes — stood  Senegal's  brilliant  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Mr.  Dla. 

HX    EXTENDED    HIS    H.\ND 

Behind  Mr.  Dla  were  the  members  of 
Senegal's  famous  Red  Guard — In  flowing  red 
capes  with  swords  drawn.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter extended  his  hand  and  s«Ud: 

"Mr.  Vice  President,  there  are  kinships  be- 
tween the  Senegalese  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can people — the  ardent  love  of  liberty  Is 
characteristic  of  your  people  and  my  people. 
Now  that  we  have  recovered  ovir  liberty,  we 
wish  to  be  more  than  ever  the  champion 
of  that  liberty  and  democracy.  We  know 
that  In  this  struggle  we  can  count  upon  the 
American  people  with  President  Kennedy  at 
their  head.  You  are  In  a  friendly  country,  * 
among  friends." 

The  next  day  we  presented  our  creden- 
tials to  the  new  nation's  President,  Mr. 
Senghor.  We  went  back  to  the  automobile 
and  be^an  riding  through  the  streets.  Along 
the  curbs  thousands  were  gathered  and  as 
they  saw  the  car  coming — with  the  American 
flag  on  It — they  crowded  Into  the  streets, 
reached  out  to  shake  hands,  reached  out  to 
touch,  shouting:  "Long  live  the  United 
States,  champion  of  Independence." 

THERE     IN     THE     DARKNESS 

Three  days  later  we  landed  after  night- 
fall In  the  great  world  city  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland— far  from  Africa's  heat  in  the  great 
snow-covered  Alps.  There  In  the  darkness 
stood  a  great  crowd  of  friendly,  smiling  men 
and  women — waiting  patiently  for  hours  so 
they,  too,  could  cheer  your  country. 

The  next  day  It  was  Paris — and  once  again 
the  same.  At  the  headquarters  of  our  NATO 
forces — our  old  and  trusted  allies  from 
Western    Exirope    gathered    round   wherever 


we  went  to  express  the  warmth  and  faith 
they  felt  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
new  administration.  On  the  streeU  and 
along  the  boulevards,  whenever  we  were 
Identified,  spontaneous  cheers  came  forth 
again  from  our  old  and  cherished  alllee,  the 
French. 

In  the  Important  and  decisive  duties  at 
Paris — both  as  Ambassador  to  France  and 
Ambassador  to  NATO— two  great  Americans 
of  the  highest  Intellectual  abilities  serve 
their  country  at  great  sacrifice.  There  are 
no  two  men  of  more  ouUtandlng  character 
or  higher  attalnmenU  In  their  field  than 
General  James  Gavin  and  Thomas  Flnletter, 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

8T«ON0    REPRESENTATIONS 

These  two  men— together  with  General 
Laurls  Norstad,  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Porcea  In  Europe — constitute  one  of\ 
the  strongest  representations  that  this  coun- 
try has  had  in  our  old  ally  of  France  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

With  this  strong  repreaentatlon  America 
Is  serving  notice  on  those  who  would  divide 
the  Western  alliance  that  we  are  placing  new 
and  great  strength  at  the  heart  of  Western 
Europe  to  add  new  strength  to  the  alliance 
on  which  freedom  has  stood  for  so  long 
With  Americans  leading  the  way.  the  strong 
democratic  nations  of  the  Western  World 
are  going  to  reach  out  to  help  create  in  new 
nations  the  rising  levels  of  opportunity 
which  we  In  these  countries  enjoy  and  want 
all  freemen  to  enjoy  with  us. 

On  and  on  I  could  go.  What  I  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  people,  I  saw  mirrored  In  the 
eyes  of  their  leaders — leaders  from  more 
than  70  nations  I  met  during  the  week 
There  was  hope.  There  was  trust.  There 
was  optimism.  There  was  confidence,  con- 
fidence   In    America. 

THE  RUNNING  TID« 

I  want  you  to  know — and  I  want  all 
Americans  to  know — that  this  Is  happening. 
I  say  to  you,  the  tide  Is  running  for  tha 
United  States,  not  against  it.  In  the  hearts 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  and  grandest  opportunity  to 
lead  the  world  toward  peace  and  toward 
freedom  Is  opening  before  this  generation  of 
Americans.  We  must  not.  we  shall  not  fall 
that  opportunity  or  lose  this  goldern  mo- 
ment. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  trials  are  past  or 
that  the  tests  are  over — because  I  know  they 
are  not.  But  1  do  know  that  the  world  of 
men  who  want  to  be  free — the  world  of  men 
who  want  Justice  In  their  times  and  oppor- 
tunity for  their  children — the  world  of  men 
who  want  to  build  Instead  of  bicker — that 
great  world  Is  looking  to  America  with  a 
faith  not  seen  In  many  a  long  and  barren 
season. 

wHT  IS  THIS  so? 

*   Why  Is  this  so?     It  Is  so  because  the  world 
believes  that  America  has  now  the  leader- 
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ship  to  bring  our  great  strength  alive  once 
more — leadership  to  make  America  young 
and  confident  again— leadership  that  per- 
sonifies American  faith  rather  than  preach- 
ing doubt.  The  world  knows,  the  world 
likes,  the  world  trusts  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

That  Is  one  reason  I  am  proud  to  be  here 
with  you  for  this  first  report  on  thU  first 
mission  into  the  world.  It  was  here  In 
Nashville.  8  months  ago.  that  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  began.  I  shall  be  gratefxil 
to  you  for  that  wonderful  evening.  Ten 
thousand  I>emocrats  flUed  the  park.  From 
throughout  the  South,  great  Democratic 
Governors — Hodges  of  North  Carolina.  Combs 
of  Kentucky,  Collins  of  Florida.  Patterson  of 
Alabama — came  to  stand  beside  your  own 
Buford  Ellington. 

Together  they  took  their  stand  behind  the 
Democratic  Party— and  stood  their  ground 
all  the  way.  From  that  night  on,  1  never 
doubted  that  Democrats  would  win. 

NO    PABTT    UNE8 

But  feeling  as  I  feel  tonight,  I  do  not  find 
It  in  myself  to  speak  of  party  concerns.  For 
peace  Is  not  a  p>artlsan  work  and  freedom 
has  no  party  lines.  The  work  before  Amer- 
icans today— the  challenge  before  Americans 
today — the  opportunity  before  Americans 
today  knows  no  partisanship,  gives  no  favors, 
tolerates  no  division. 

This  moment  of  opportunity  Is  so  great — 
and  so  rare — that  unity  and  only  unity  is  the 
resi>onse  of  responsible  Americans 

When  I  was  with  you  last  summer,  at  the 
start  of  our  campaign,  I  said  then  what  I 
would  repeat  now.  Wherever  I  go,  whatever 
I  may  do.  I  shall  never  speak  as  southerner 
to  southerners,  Protestant  to  Protestants,  or 
white  to  whites,  but  only  as  an  American 
to  my  fellow  Americans. 

AS    AN    AMERICAN 

Tonight  I  speak  only  as  an  American  when 
I  call  to  all  Americans — of  all  regions,  of  all 
races,  of  all  religions — to  lay  down  divisions 
of  past  and  party  and  take  up  the  cause  of 
supporting  the  man  who  speaks  for  America 
In  the  world;  the  President  of  the  United 
Btates,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

America  st  this  moment  stands  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world's  stage. 

The  world's  eyes  are  upon  us. 

The  world's  ears  are  listening  to  us. 

Rarely  have  Americans  had  so  splendid 
a  moment  to  lead  toward  the  goals  In  which 
Americans  all  believe. 

At  stake  Is  the  future  of  your  children — 
and  mine — and  Jack  Kennedy's.  The  world 
those  children  will  live  In  is  being  deter- 
mined by  how  Americans  respond  to  the 
world  of  today.  The  burden  of  decision — 
the  burden  of  leadership — rests  upon  one 
man:  our  President. 

\  DATS  OF  TRIAL 

The  first  75  days  have  proved  John  F 
Kennedy. 

These  trying  days  have  proved  his  capacity 
for  greatness. 

He  has  met  the  Communist  threat  in 
Laos — and  all  Americans  approve.  He  has 
met  the  challenge  of  alliances  In  disrepair — 
and  he  Is  mastering  them.  |He  has  raised 
the  sights  of  Americans — ^d  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  world. 

Let  all  of  us — of  all  parties — say  now,  at 
this  hour,  as  our  President  said:  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  will  do  for  your  country." 

AMERICANS  AT  WORK 

I  saw  Americans  out  doing  for  their  coun- 
try this  week. 

I  saw  a  quiet,  modest  young  man  living 
with  his  family  in  Africa — a  man  named 
Jack  Vaughn— going  among  the  people  of 
Senegal  and  other  lands  seeking  to  start 
them  up  the  same  road  to  a  better  life  men 
have  walked  here  in  Tennessee. 


I  went  beside  him  Into  Uie  village  of 
Kyar — 40  miles  from  the  city  streets  of  Dakar 
In  the  brush  of  Africa  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  Sahara.  There  men  live  their  lives  on 
$6  a  month  or  less.  There  the  practice  of 
medicine  Is  older  than  the  birth  of  Christ. 

There  blind  children  play  about  In  the 
mud  and  filth  of  an  ancient  society.  There 
Illness  afflicts  nearly  every  person,  young 
or  old — Illiteracy  bllghu  their  lives — and 
their  horizon  Is  no  greater  than  the  eye  can 
see. 

TO    IMPROVE   LIFK 

I  risked  the  chief  of  the  village  what  he 
most  needed — what  would  he  like  to  have 
to  make  life  better  for  his  people?  His  an- 
swer was  not  a  great  loan  or  a  great  gift.  He 
wanted  one  thing :  a  motor  for  a  boat  to  help 
his  tribesmen  In  their  trade  of  fishing.  I 
didn't  wait  to  pass  a  bill  through  Congress — 
I  told  him  when  I  got  home  I  would  send 
him  one. 

I  talked  to  their  President  and  he  told 
me  he  was  dedicating  his  new  government 
not  to  building  great  arms,  not  to  embark- 
ing upon  strange  doctrines  and  philosophies, 
but  to  one  goal:  putting  every  child  In  a 
classroom  In  10  years. 

I  talked  to  their  Prime  Minister.  He  told 
me  that  his  government  wanted  no  gift,  no 
giveaway.  His  government  has  planned  an 
orderly  4-year  program  to  raise  the  people 
upward — and  for  that  program,  he  said, 
they  want  loans  to  repay,  not  gifts  to  take. 

rOR    HIS    COTJNTRT 

Yes,  far  from  Africa,  in  Geneva.  I  saw 
another  American — a  wealthy  lawyer,  a  cor- 
poration lawyer,  relinquishing  his  practice, 
relinquishing  his  opportunity  for  personal 
gain  and  even  financing  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Why  was  he  In  Geneva?  For  his  country, 
for  mankind.  Mr.  Arthur  Dean  Is  there 
working  every  day  to  develop  a  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  end  tests  of  nuclear 
bombs — a  first  step  toward  peace  for  our 
children. 

Mr.  E)ean  ^is  a  Republican — but  politics 
matters  not  to  him  as  it  should  not  dominate 
any  of  us.  He  is  there  to  carry  out  the  wish 
of  your  President  that  the  United  States  go 
as  far  as  it  can  go,  try  as  hard  as  we  can 
try  to  bring  agreement  on  this  important 
subject. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  your  Government 
will  do  everything — repeat,  everything — that 
honorably  can  be  done  to  make  this  step 
toward  peace.  If  these  efforts  do  not  succeed, 
the  failure  will  not  be  on  the  conscience  of 
freemen. 

THESE    INSPIRING    STORIES 

On  and  on  I  could  go  with  these  Inspiring 
stories  of  the  great  works  being  performed 
by  responsible  and  self-sacrlflclng  Americans 
everywhere.  All  these  stories  only  under- 
score what  I  know  your  President  believes: 
that  this  generation  in  this  country  is  ready 
and  willing  to  go  to  work  proudly  for  their 
country's  cause. 

In  this  world  today,  the  cause  of  yovir 
country  Is  little  different  from  the  cause  of 
your  country  30  years  ago  In  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee  River.  Over  much  of  the 
world,  men  live  now  as  Tennesseans  them- 
selves were  living  not  long  ago — living  In 
poverty,  living  in  sickness,  living  without 
schooling,  living  without  real  hopes  for  a 
better  life. 

But  where  men  live  In  such  fashion — 
whether  in  Africa  or  Asia  or  Latin  America 
or  elsewhere — there  Is  about  them  the  re- 
sources of  nature  to  make  their  lives  better 
as  life  here  has  been  m;wle  better. 

THE    WORLD    AWAITS 

People  who  have  done  here  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  what  Americans  have 
done  can  offer  to  the  world  the  leadership 
the  world  awaits.  We  are  ready  to  try — and 
try  we  must. 


That  is  the  challenge  of  your  President 
today. 

Try  for  peace,  try  for  freedom,  try  for  a 
stronger  alliance  among  free  nations,  try 
fOT  better  relations  with  old  allies  and  for 
good  relations  with  new  nations. 

We  know  the  road  is  long,  the  way  Is  hard, 
the  turns  are  many.  We  know  that  before 
success  Is  finally  achieved  there  will  be  dis- 
appointments to  endure.  We  know  there 
are  threats  that  will  require  steel  nerves  and 
opportunities  that  will  require  warm  hearts — 
and  America  has  both. 

The  times  can  be  ours — If  we  are  equal  to 
them. 

THE    RALLTING    POINT 

That  Is  the  demand  pressing  down  upon 
us:  to  see  if  we  are  big  enough  to  lead  his- 
tory's biggest  cause — or  only  so  petty  the 
cause  is  lost  In  partisanship. 

As  a  Democratic  President — Grover  Cleve- 
land— once  said:  "It  Is  a  condition  that  con- 
fronts us,  not  a  theory."  A  condition  con- 
fronts us  in  the  world  today — not  a  theory. 
The  world  needs  desperately  those  basic 
things  we  take  for  granted  casually,  and 
both  first  and  last  the  need  Is  for  leader- 
ship. 

This  administration  is  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming the  rallying  point  for  freemen  every- 
where. For  sake  of  country — never  for  sake 
of  party  alone — we  must  not  fall. 

MESSAGE    TO    AMERICANS 

Let  me  conclude  tonight  with  this  mes- 
sage— a  message  not  to  Democrats  alone,  but 
to  all  Americans. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  would 
forget  the  past  are  condemned  to  relive  It. 

In  our  past  history,  our  most  tragic  na- 
tional experiences  have  come  when  partisan 
divisions  among  us  were  misinterpreted  by 
those  who  were  against  us. 

THE    KAISER    MISREAD 

The  Kaiser  misread  the  close  elections  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  made  the  move  for 
world  domination  which  precipitated  World 
War  I.  The  Japanese  war  lords  misinter- 
preted the  divided  Government  In  1930  and 
moved  Into  Manchuria.  Mussolini  did  the 
same  25  years  ago  amid  a  period  of  partisan- 
ship here  and  moved  Into  Ethiopia.  Hitler 
did  the  same  20  years  ago  and  moved  Into 
Poland. 

When  Americans  dlrtde,  the  world  is  open 
to  warmakers.  When  Americans  unite,  the 
world  Is  open  to  the  peacemakers. 

This  we  must  not  forget.  This  p>ast  we 
must  never  relive. 

Blind  partisan  divisions  are  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  our  world.  Blind  partisanship 
is  a  folly  this  generation  of  Americans  can- 
not afford.  Such  partisanship  Is  America's 
greatest  danger  to  Its  own  peace  and  security 
today. 

RAISE    THEIR    VOICE 

Americans  who  love  their  country,  love 
peace,  love  freedom,  must  raise  their  voice 
against  the  folly  of  those  who  try  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  lead  our  own  land. 

I  call  upon  you — Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats — to  make  It  clear  that  the  only 
acceptable  partisanship  In  these  times  is 
constructive  partisanship  which  respects 
America's  position  In  the  world. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  to  his  countrymen 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  smallest  of  mar- 
gins— "We  are  all  Democrats.  We  are  all 
Republicans." 

ACCEPTS    NO    DIVISION 

As  with  our  party's  founder,  so  with  our 
President  today.  President  Kennedy  accepts 
no  division  among  our  people — not  divisions 
of  party,  of  religion,  of  race.  It  Is  to  this 
work  of  maintaining  the  Nations  unity  that 
Democrats    must    now    dedicate    themselves. 

If  our  President  is  to  do  the  work  American 
leadership  must  do  in  the  world,  we  who  are 
members  of  the  President's  party  m'lst  do 
our  work  at  home. 
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By  ovir  conduct  In  political  affairs  we  must 
show  the  world's  new  nations  what  matiore 
responsibility  means.  To  keep  the  peace,  let 
all  of  us  declare  war  upon  the  partisan 
divUions  among  us  and  send  our  President 
'nto  the  world  with  the  support  of  a  fully 
united  America. 


Let'i  Encourage  Rather  Than  Discourage 
the  Baying  Public 

-U  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

"^  HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Wednesday.  April  12,  1961 


Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
from  a  variety  of  business  sources  In- 
dicate the  recession  low  is  past  and  the 
level  of  bu.siness  is  pointed  upward.  In 
fact,  there  are  economic  experts  who  in- 
sist that  the  1960-61  recession  will  be 
the  mildest  in  the  postwar  period. 

It   also    appears    now    that   while   we 
may  be  plagued  with  spotty  unemploy- 
ment for  quite  some  time,  there  will  be 
a  gradual  pattern  of  expanded  business  " 
activity    and    consumer   buying    in    the 
months   ahead.      Recently   one   of   the 
national    magazines   earned    an    article 
which  forecast  a  boom  year  in  1962  and 
another  year  of  high  prosperity  in  1963. 
There  is  no  question  that  many  en- 
terprising  small   business   leaders   were 
upset  by  the  pessimistic  reports  of  some 
of  the  top  people  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that   no   economic   slump   is   helped   by 
casting  a  pall  of  gloom  and  doom  upon 
the  Nation's  buying  public.    This  state- 
ment by  no  means  purports  to  minimize 
the  plight  of  the  unemployed   nor  the 
conditions  which  create  serious  personal 
problems  for  many  of  our  people  who 
are  hit  by  business  recessions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  letters  I  re- 
ceived dealing  with  the  problem  of  pub- 
lic confidence  was  written  by  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian M.  Baar,  a  local  businesswoman, 
who  had  this  to  say  m  a  letter  also  di- 
rected to  President  Kennedy,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  our  two 
Illinois  Senators: 

Too  much  fear  of  recession  Is  being 
thrown  Into  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  with  such  overemphasized  talk, 
and  it  doesn't  help  matters  In  America  or 
our  prestige  abroad  to  hear  so  much  of  this 
talk  It  IS  like  a  cancer:  It  grows  and 
grows — and    becomes    worse. 

I  have  been  In  business  for  over  16  years 
and  have  been  doing  veri  well.  Now  buy- 
ers of  homes  are  bringing  In  newspapers 
with  quotes  from  the  President  and  Mr. 
Goldberg  saying  there  is  a  recession  which 
may  get  worse  and  develop  into  a  depres- 
sion. So.  many  prospective  buyers  are  say- 
ing that  they  will  not  buy  at  this  time. 
Yet  these  people  are  qualified  and  are  In 
a  financial  position  to  buy.  In  fact.  In  most 
cases.  If  they  were  to  buy  homes  they  would 
Improve  themselves,  put  more  money  Into 
circulation  and  Improve  matters  generally. 
Recently  I  spoke  to  a  woman  who  a  few 
months  ago  was  going  to  purchase  $2,000 
worth  of  new  furniture.  When  I  visited 
her  home  recently,  she  didn't  have  the  new 
furniture    and    when    I    asked    her    If    the 


furniture  company  had  delayed  in  delivery 
It.  she  simply  told  me  that  she  had  canceled 
her  order  because  she  had  been  reading 
about  Wr.  Goldberg  predicting  a  possible 
depression. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  entire  let- 
ter which  my  constituent  wrote,  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  this  portion  clearly 
illustrates  the  point  of   these   remarks. 

The  very  nature  of  some  of  the  legis- 
lation which  may  be  foisted  upon  the 
American  people  seems  to  create  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem—a lack  of  confidence  which  is  fun- 
neled  right  down  to  the  level  of  John 
Q.  Public,  whose  consumer  dollars  keep 
the  wheels  in  motion. 

What  this  country  needs  more  than 
anything  else  today  is  a  shot  in  the  arm 
of  good,  old-fashioned  confidence. 
Favorable  economic  climates  are  more 
than  often  created  by  public  confidence 
in  the  future  of  this  great  Nation  of 
free  enterprise.  If  we  get  into  the  spirit 
of  talking  positively  rather  than  nega- 
tively, we  will  best  serve  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  of  this  country  and  its 
institutions. 


Canada  and  the  United  States     A  Tradi- 
tional   Friendship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  April  23-29  has  been  designated 
by  Kiwanis  International  as  United 
States-Canada  Good  Will  Week.  The 
forthcoming  observance  of  this  week  has 
been  noted  by  the  Kiwanis  Club,  North 
Ridgeville.  Ohio,  of  which  Mr.  John  C. 
Vopat  is  president.  Kiwanis  Clubs 
throughout  the  world,  especially  In  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  will  empha- 
size the  traditional  friendship  between 
these  two  neighbor  countries. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  given  broad  recogni- 
tion of  United  States-Canada  Good  Will 
Week.  A  review  of  the  long  and  un- 
broken period  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  these  two  neighboring  countries 
stands  out  in  today's  troubled  world  as 
a  lesson,  a  guide — yes,  an  example — that 
should  enlighten  all  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  further  comments  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Canada  and  the  United  States-  A 
Traditton.al  Friendship 

The  traditional  friendship  which  exists 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  can- 
not be  too  often  emphasized.  Since  the 
United  States  first  emerged  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  there  has  been  a  mutual  ef- 
fort to  promote  good  will  and  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries.  These  efforts 
must  never  flag.  The  good  relations  must 
never  be  taken  for  granted.  No  condition 
remains  static. 


Before  the  eyes  of  the  world  our  two 
countries  have  set  an  example  of  peaceful 
boundaries,  happy  relationships,  and  a  com- 
mon effort  at  understanding.  We  must  not 
let  that  image  fade.  Complete  accord  Is  not 
always  possible  between  two  sovereign  and 
Independent  nations.  No  two  friends  are 
constantly  Ukemlnded  but  dlfTerences  of 
opinion  need  not  alter  friendly  relations; 
Indeed  they  may  enhance  them  For  a  will- 
ingness to  arbitrate  dlfTerences.  and  a  dis- 
tinct effort  at  mutual  understanding  may 
weld  loose  tie's  of  acquiescence  Into  strong 
bonds  of  cooperation. 

The  mutual  desire  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  Is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  concluded  nearly 
200  treaties  and  agreements  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  ranging  from  amity  to  weather, 

Basic  to  our  mutual  good  will  and  most 
renowned  of  our  treaty  arrangements  is  that 
concerning  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  unfortified  frontier 
Provision  for  the  abolition  of  armed  forces 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the  land  fron- 
tier stemmed  from  the  peace  negotiations 
following  the  American  Revolution  Effected 
by  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1817-18. 
the  undefended  border  by  a  series  of  treaties 
has  been  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  a  stretch  of  almost  4.000  miles  (3,987) . 
Added  to  this  are  1.540  miles  of  boundary 
between  Canada  and  Alaska— a  total  of  over 
5.500  miles  t>earlng  witness  to  a  mutual  desire 
for  friendship  and  understanding. 

Another   milestone  in   the   history   of   the 
good  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada    was    the    treaty    of    1909      By    this 
agreement  all   of   the  waters  along   the   In- 
ternational  boundary   were   to   be   used    for 
the  benefit  of  both  countries.     The   Import 
of  this  provision  may  be  inferred  when  one 
considers    what    a    large    proportion    of    the 
boundary  consists  of   water.     Of  the  3.987- 
mlle  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
only     1.789    is    land,    and    2.198     is    water. 
Another  183  miles  of  water  and  1.357  of  land 
mark   the   Alaskan    boundary.     In    order    to 
Insure  the  effectiveness  of  this  arrangement 
the    treaty    also    provided   for   a    permanent 
International      Joint      Conunlsslon — United 
States  and  Canada.     It  was  established  and 
has  operated  harmoniously  for  over  five  de- 
cades,  resolving   the   Innumerable   problems 
which  inevitably  arise  when  the  peoples  of 
two   gre^   nations  share   the   thoxisands   of 
miles  of  water  resources  along  the  common 
border.  ' 

More  8i>eclQc  arrangements  concerning  the 
use  of  particular  bodies  of  water  along  the 
boundary  have  also  been  momentous  In  the 
development  of  mutual  benefits  and  under- 
standing. The  treaty  relating  to  the  uses  of 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River,  signed  In 
1950.  took  the  place  of  earlier  ones  and 
provided  for  a  vast  Increase  In  the  power 
output  of  the  Niagara  River,  but  with  safe- 
guards to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
famous  falls.  An  equal  diversion  of  the 
waters  available  for  power,  without  disturb- 
ing the  unbroken  crestllne  of  the  falls,  made 
It  possible  for  both  countries  to  provide  for 
large  areas  of  their  population  a  source  of 
cheap  power  Kpd  development,  at  the  same 
time  preserving  for  jxwterlty  the  world -re- 
nowned gn^andeur  of  the  natural  scenery. 

The  culmination  of  decades  of  effort  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  the  joint  use  of  the 
whole  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  was  realized 
finally  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
1964.  It  provided  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  navigation  which  were  to  open 
up  to  oceangoing  liners  passage  through  the 
giant  seaway  stretching  f^m  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  -westernmost  tip  of 
Lake  Superior.  This  massive  cooperative 
project  was  also  of  Immense  Importance  to 
the  future  development  of  electric  power 
Above  all.  however,  the  significance  of  the 
treaty  lay  In  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
and    Canada,    looking    together    toward    the 
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protection  of  world  peace,  and  with  mutual 
concern  for  any  situation  that  might  arise, 
gave  evidence  of  a  really  effective  working 
partnership  between  two  Independent  and 
sovereign  nations. 

The  most  recent  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  likewise  a  momentous 
one.  On  January  17,  1961,  the  two  countries 
signed  the  Columbia  River  Treaty.  It  rep- 
resented the  solving  of  dlfUcult  and  complex 
problems  by  resourceful  collaboration.  At 
the  signing  ceremcny  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  Dr  Dlefenbaker,  said,  "I It]  is  more 
than  a  blueprint  for  technical  and  economic 
cooperation.  •  •  •  It  Is  a  symbol  of  intel- 
ligent partnership.  •  •  '  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  more  Impressive  evidence  of  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  pioneer  In  ne.  methods  of  cooperation 
to  their  mutual  advantage."  ' 

The  magnitude  of  this  vast  cooperative 
undertaking  can  be  only  faintly  conceived 
when  one  considers  that  of  some  24  sepa- 
rate projects  listed  in  the  treaty,  one  alone 
Involves  the  mighty  Grand  Coulee  and  an- 
other the  enormous  Bonneville  Dam,  and 
that  there  are  multiple  aspects  to  each  proj- 
ect of  collaboration. 

The  opening  up  of  the  St  LawTence  Sea- 
way has  already  meant  that  the  ports  on 
either  side  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  had  a 
phenomenal  lncre:ise  In  exporte.  They  have 
set  records  for  oversea  and  total  tonnage. 
In  the  harbors,  docks  and  facilities  are  being 
rapidly  expanded  to  keep  pace  with  the 
seaway  traffic  development. 

Canada  and  tlie  United  States  are  the 
greatest  trading  neighbors  In  the  world.  Not 
only  are  they  ea^^h  other's  best  elastomers, 
the  volume  of  trade  Is  such  that  the  United 
SUtes  U  the  third  largest  and  Canada  the 
fovu-th  largest  of  the  trading  nations  around 
the   globe. 

This  large-Ecalc  contact  In  business  and 
commerce  bears  witness  to  the  good  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
In  the  economic  field.  There  must  be  both 
mutual  understanding  and  forbearance  be- 
tween countries  to  maintain  good  will.  For 
Joint  economic,  commercial  and  business  In- 
terests not  only  create  benefits.  The^  pro- 
mote rivalries  ar.d  create  problems  as  well. 
We  find  Canada  iind  the  United  States  mak- 
ing definite  and  concrete  concessions  In  order 
to  Insure  that  tae  relationship  Is  not  only 
pleasant  but  mutually  beneficial.  There  Is 
vigor  In  the  eflcrt  of  the  two  countries  to 
find  solutions  to  difficulties;  and  this  effort 
engenders  approval  and  appreciation. 

The  volume  of  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Is  tremendous  and  con- 
stantly Increasln?.  Of  the  27.329.000  persons 
traveling  from  Canada  In  1957  (the  latest 
available  figxires)  99.6  percent  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  total  number  of  Cana- 
dians crossing  to  south  of  the  border  was 
27,209.000;  26,61!).000  citizens  of  the  United 
States  went  to  Canada  that  year.  This  figure 
represented  97  percent  of  all  of  Canada's 
visitors  In  1957. 

,The  expendltiu-e  of  these  U.S.  citizens  In 
Canada  during  that  year  was  $325  million. 
That  of  the  Canadians  In  the  United  States 
$403  million.  "ITie  latter  figtire  represented 
an  Increase  of  about  400  percent  over  the 
previous  10  years. 

Travelers  to  and  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  went  by  automobile,  rail,  boat, 
aircraft,  International  bus.  local  bus.  and 
on  foot.  By  far  the  greater  number,  about 
two-thirds,  traveled  by  auto  on  short-term 
visits,  under  48  hours. 

Travel  facilities  between  the  two  countries 
are  well  coord.nated.  The  courtesy  with 
which  Amerlcar-s  are  treated  while  traveling 
In  Canada  Is  memorable  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  there.  The  customs  officers  per- 
form their  tasks  with  tact  and  the  minimum 
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of  Inconvenience  to  the  visitor.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  Canadian  visitors  are  equally 
happy  with  the  treatment  they  receive  at 
our  hands. 

The  coordination  of  transportation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  Is  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  the  vital  field 
of  defense.  In  which  the  two  countries  are 
Inevitably  and  Inextricably  associated.  In 
the  realm  of  defense  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  gone  even  beyond  cooperation. 
There  has  been  voluntary  Integratlori  of 
many  defense  meas\ires.  »^ 

What  Is  known  as  Norad — North  Amer- 
ican air  defense — was  formally  establish^ 
m  1958.  Many  cooperative  steps  In  defense 
were  already  under  way.  Not  since  the  first 
coordination  in  1941— for  World  War  n— 
had  there,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  consultation 
and  preparation  for  joint  defense.  The  pres- 
ent setup  of  Norad  Is,  however,  on  a  more 
extensive  and  more  closely  Integrated  scale 
than  ever  before.  It  Includes  the  DEW  line, 
a  joint  radar  svstcm  for  distant  early  warn- 
ing. It  stretches  for  3,000  miles,  across 
northern  Canada  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
Alaska,  and  the  Baffin  Islands  at  the  North- 
west Passage. 

Nor&d  Includes  also  the  mid-Canada  line, 
the  Plnetree  system,  a  numt>er  of  radar 
extensions  and  observation  posts,  and  SAGE. 
SAGE — semiautomatic  ground  environ- 
ment—Is  an  information-gathering  system 
for  air  defense  purposes.  Eventually  the 
entire  United  SUtes  and  the  more  den.sely 
populate<l  areas  of  Canada  will  be  linked  In 
one  defensive  network. 

There  Is  the  Ground  Observer  Corps,  made 
up  of  Canadian  civilian  Interceptors,  spotting 
planes  that  might  fly  too  low  for  radar  warn- 
ings. From  the  hilltops  and  the  valleys  they 
act  as  air-defense  protectors. 

There  is  coordination  of  defense  produc- 
tion on  a  scale  which  would  astonish  the 
rest  of  the  world,  could  the  full  story  be 
told. 

In  the  matter  of  clvU  defense  there  are 
regular  exchange  visits  between  the  VS. 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and 
the  Canadian  Civil  Defense  authorities. 

There  are  many  fields  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
I  have  not  even  touched  upon.  Of  enormous 
importance  and  of  as  long  standing  as  the 
two  countries  have  been  cognizant  neigh- 
bors are  their  combined  and  adjusted  fishing 
arrangemenu.  Both  bilateral  and  Inter- 
national agreements  Involving  other  coun- 
tries such  as  Russia  and  Japan  have  been 
m  effect  since  the  19th  century  and  earlier, 
to  regulate,  preserve,  and  coordinate  the 
various  fishing  interests  of  joint  concern. 
There  are  many  other  economic  as  well  as 
social  and  cultural  fields  of  endeavor  in 
which  the  Canadians  and  their  American 
neighbors  south  of  their  border  have  com- 
bined their  forces  and  their  wits. 

Good  relations  between  the  two  countries 
cannot,  however,  rest  upon  the  laurels  of 
past  peaceful  policies.  Nor  can  they  be  com- 
placenUy  regarded  as  permanenUy  estab- 
lished, even  In  view  of  the  many  gratifying 
evidences  of  current  collaboration.  The 
maintenance  of  good  relations  for  which 
these  neighbors,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  are  Justly  famous  U  dependent  upon 
continuing  effort,  understanding,  and  Initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  both. 

To  this  end  there  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished another  very  important  bond  between 
UB.  It  Is  one  of  tremendous  significance  and 
I>otentlal  efficacy.  It  Is  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  composed 
of  a  number  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  both  countries.  It  has  been  in 
existence  about  a  year  ai^d  a  half  and  has 
periodic  meetings  to  further  cooperaUon,  to 
discuss  Uie  common  problems  and  means  of 
settling  Inescapable  differences  with  amity, 
mutual  trust,  and  constructive  understand- 
ing.    One  commentator  has  spoken  recently 


of  the  treasured  partnership  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Another  has 
said,  "The  unity,  fellowship,  and  common 
dedication  to  the  heritage  of  freedom  Is  to 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


a  living  thing." « 


Address  by  Secre'ary  of  Agriculture 
Oryille  L.  Freeman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARXS 

OF 

^    HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeq^an  addressed  the  National 
Water  Research  Symposium  here  in 
Washington.  I  was  impressed  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Secretary's  remarks  I 
will  willingly  support  the  program  he  has 
set  forth  for  watershed,  woodland, 
forest  land,  and  research  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
text  of  Secretary  Freeman's  addi-ess  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Secretary  or  Acricultohe  Oeville 
L.  Frexman  Before  National  Water  Re- 
search/ SYMPOsroM,  Washington,  DC, 
MARCH29,  1961 

I  feel  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  this  National  Water  Research 
Symposium.  May  I  congratulate  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts and  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation for  their  foresight  In  organizing  this 
very  Impressive  event. 

I  think  you  will  understand  when  I  say 
that  I  feel  a  little  hesitant  In  talking  about 
conservation  to  such  a  group  as  this.  Some 
of  you  were  probably  actively  concerned  with 
conservation  before  I  was  born.  And  I  know- 
very  well  that  when  the  Senate  confirmed 
me  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  It  did  not 
thereby  confirm  me  as  an  authority  also 
on  conservation. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  have  some  basic  Ideas 
on  the  subject.  I  firmly  believe  that  con- 
servation )R  something  that  happens  not 
only  to  resources — conservation  happens  to 
I>eople.  Conservation  Is  for  people.  It  has 
both  Intimate  and  far-reaching  effects  upon 
their  prosperity,  their  jobs,  their  diets,  their 
health,  their  recreation,  their  culture;  in 
short,  their  lives. 

As  Governor  of  Minnesota  I  saw  this  many 
times.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  went  with  a  party 
of  about  25  Mlnnesotans  who  share  a  deep 
Interest  In  conservation  programs  on  a  3 -day 
tour  of  conservation  Installations  and  proj- 
ects around  that  State.  While  on  the  south- 
ern leg  of  the  tour  we  drove  through  farm 
areas  where  some  of  the  tree  farms  this 
organization  has  helped  to  form  are  located. 
I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  with  the  help 
of  some  very  simple  management  practices, 
one  farmer  had  sold  nearly  $2,000  worth  of 
timber  from  a  hardwood  tree  lot  on  his 
farm.  He  will  do  thU  once  every  5  years  or 
so.  This  section  of  his  farm  until  very  re- 
cently returned  nothing  of  value. 

Now  there  Is  a  specific  case  of  what  I  mean 
In  saying  that  conservation  happens  to.  and 
Is  for,  people. 


1 

■  ♦ 
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You   have   assembled   an   impressive   team 
of  land,   water,   and  other   resource   experts, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  USDA.    Their 
Job   U   to    go   Into   the   technical    aspects    of 
how  best  to  use  that  drop  of  water.    My  task 
as  Secretary  of  a  department  with  paramount 
responsibility   for  much  of   the  Nation's  re- 
newable   natural    resources   is   to    discuss   in 
broad  terms  the  wise   use   and  conservation 
of  soil,  water,  and  related  natural  resources. 
The  theme  of  your  meeting— "Better  Use 
of  Every  Drop  of  Water  Through  Research," 
Is  most  appropriate      It  stems  from  a  grow- 
ing awareness  that  water  is  scarce,  and  that 
In  many  regions  lack   of  water  has  become 
a  limiting  factor  to  further  agricultural  and 
industrial  development 

Most  people  think  of  water  as  something 
to  drink  and  as  something  to  bathe  in.  They 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  water  used  in  this  country 
is  employed  for  domestic  purposes. 

Fifty  percent  is  utilized  for  agriculture 
and  40  percent  for  industrial  purposes. 
When  we  realize  that  9  out  of  every  10  gal- 
lons of  water  used  in  this  country  enter 
into  the  pr'jduction  of  food,  fiber,  and  manu- 
factured products,  we  begin  to  see  water  as 
a  key  factor  In  further  economic  develop- 
ment as  *-ell  as  in  the  production  race  with 
the  Communist  nations.  Our  watersheds 
have  become  a  vital  element  In  our  national 
defense 

President  Kennedy  has  made  it  very  plain 
that  we  shall  attack  our  natural  resource 
problems  with  renewed-^vigor.  The  challenge 
he  has  placed  before  us,  and  specifically  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  Oovernment  In  his  messages  on 
natural  resources  and  on  agriculture,  is  loud 
and  clear. 

We  are  a  fast-growing  Nation.  Our  na- 
tional population  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  340 
persons  per  hour.  8.000  per  day.  3  million 
per  year  This  is  a  faster  rate  than  that  of 
any  major  Industrialized  nation  and  faster 
than  many  underdeveloped  countries.  Our 
families  today  are  larger  than  they  were 
half  a  century  ago — 3.2  children  as  against 
2.4  In  1910.  As  of  noon  today  our  estimated 
population  was  close  to  183  million.  If 
present  trends  continue.  Just  39  years  from 
now  we  will  have  to  provide  for  twice  as 
many  people  as  we  now  do. 

But  the  demand  for  water  is  growing  even 
faster  than  population.  Now  In  1961  we 
use  about  300  billion  gallons  of  water  per 
day.  In  1980 — only  19  years  hence — we  will 
require  600  billion  gallons  of  usable  water 
per  day. 

That's  the  size  of  the  problem. 
The  renewable  resources  conservation  Job 
Is  tremendous.  Congress  has  charged  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  major 
share  of  the  leadership  required  to  get  it 
done. 

FVartunately,  our  renewable  natural  re- 
sources are  also  vast. 

The  land  area  of  the  50  States  comprises 
almost  2.3  billion  acres.  Prior  to  the  time 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  Joined  our  Nation  as 
States  our  land  area  was  about  1.9  billion 
acres. 

We  have.  In  addition  to  urban  lands.  460 
million  acres  of  farm  cropland.  630  million 
acres  of  grazing  lands,  500  million  acres  of 
commercial  forest  land,  and  155  million  acres 
of  noncommercial  forest  land.  Every  one 
of  these  roughly  1.750  million  acres  is  to 
some  degree  watershed  land. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  providing  conservation  leader- 
ship encompasses  more  than  half  of  all 
these  lands. 

We  will  work  through  every  appropriate 
channel  to  achieve  a  common  goal  of  abun- 
dant water,  stable  soli,  and  plentiful  renew- 
able resources. 

Now  what  Is  it  going  to  take  to  get  the  Job 
done?  The  detailed  answer  to  that  question 
you  probably  know  far  better  than   I      But 


there  are,  I  believe,  three  elements  that  are 
absolutely  essential. 

First,  we  mtist  approach  this  problem  with 
an  overall  point  of  view.  Water,  soil,  agri- 
cultural crops,  forage,  timber,  wildlife,  and 
outdoor  recreational  oppxjrtunltles  are  all 
members  of  a  closely  knit  resource  family. 
What  happens  to  one  affects  the  others  for 
better  or  for  worse. 

The  day  when  the  forester,  the  biologist, 
the  soil  conservationist,  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension agent,  the  hydrologlst.  or  the  recrea- 
tion planner  could  go  It  alone  Is  long  gone. 
The  only  way  the  conservation  Job  can  be 
done  Is  by  cooperation,  understanding,  ex- 
change of  Information,  and  genuine  team- 
work between  State.  Federal,  and  private 
land  resource  people  working  In  all  areas 
of  conservation. 

We  must  look  at  conservation  In  the  light 
of  the  Interdependency  of  all  programs, 
whether  they  be  In  water,  forestry,  game  and 
flsh.  soil  conservation,  mineral  development, 
or  recreation. 

Second,  we  must  Impress  upon  the  citi- 
zenry that  If  conservation  Is  for  people,  then 
people  have  a  responsibility  to  be  for  con- 
servation. 

Resource  management,  therefore.  Is  an  in- 
escapable responsibility  of  each  citizen,  as 
well  as  of  the  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  we.  as  a  heavily  Industrialized  Nation, 
are  to  buUd  a  civilization  which  Is  In  har- 
mony with  nature,  we  will  have  to  take 
from  the  earth  the  pure,  the  useful,  and  the 
valuable  and  return  to  It  the  pure,  the  use- 
ful, and  the  valuable. 

The  third  essential  Is  that  we  shift  with- 
out delay  from  the  remnants  of  the  old  con- 
cept of  conserving  resources  to  the  new  con- 
cept of  building  and  Improving  resources. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  when  GlfTord  Pin- 
chot  succeeded  In  Illuminating  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  with  the  magnificent 
concept  of  conservation,  the  primary  concern 
then  was  to  protect  natural  resources  from 
the  destructive  wastefulness  of  people. 

The  maturing  of  thought  and  action  In 
conservation  since  that  time  is  apparent 
In  the  growing  recognition  that  conserva- 
tion's primary  challenge  today  Is  to  protect 
man  from  the  consequences  of  entrapping 
himself  In  a  self-built  Jungle  of  concrete  and 
brick. 

What  began  as  a  program  to  protect  the 
forests  and  the  land  has  now  become  a  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  quality  of  our  way  of 
living. 

And  if  we  do  not  encourage  and  foster  this 
concept,  the  grim  appraisal  of  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  may  well  be  realized. 

"Year  after  year."  he  wrote  after  a  pene- 
trating appraisal  of  his  country,  "our  scenic 
treasures  are  being  plundered  by  what  we 
call  an  advancing  civilization.  If  we  are  not 
careful,  we  shall  leave  our  children  a  legacy 
of  blUlon-doUar  roads  leading  nowhere  ex- 
cept to  other  congested  places  like  those  they 
left  behind  We  are  building  ourselves  an 
asphalt  treadmill  and  allowing  the  green 
areas  of  our  Nation  to  disappear." 

We  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pledge  that  we  will  do  our  part  In  the  Im- 
mense Job  of  building  up  natural  resources 
adequate  to  all  foreseeable  needs. 

We  will  revitalize  the  Nation's  small  water- 
shed program  to  get  more  rapid  action  in 
meeting  future  water  needs. 

We  shall  accelerate  the  work  of  our  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  providing  basic  land 
use  practices  on  farm  crop  lands. 

We  shall  take  strong  and  positive  steps  to 
achieve  better  management  of  small  pri- 
vately owned  woodlands. 

We  shall  rejuvenate  the  Forest  Service's 
long-range  program  for  the  development  and 
Improvement  of  our  national  forests. 

We  shall  help  develop  a  sound  and  full 
body  of  scientific  data  to  guid^*is  in  soil, 
water,    forest    and    range    conservation   pro- 


grams. While  the  Department's  resource 
program  is  a  vigorous  one.  basic  research  data 
In  this  field  still  fall  short  of  needs.  I  have 
dU-ected  that  we  review  the  requirements 
and  fill  m  the  gaps.  This  review  U  now 
underway. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  government 
can  do.  But  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  gov- 
ernment cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  The  task 
of  building  our  resources  Is  a  task  for  every- 
one— the  farmer,  the  rancher,  the  woodland 
owner,  the  agriculture  ext«nslon  agent,  the 
forester,  the  soil  conservationist,  the  biolo- 
gist, the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  the  hiker,  the 
Industrialist,  the  city  man— for  all  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  use  our  natural  re- 
sources and  who  conscientiously  accept  the 
resix)nslblllty  of  leaving  to  their  children  a 
land  better,  richer,  and  more  livable  than 
they   found   it. 


Ho»pital  Care  for  Gold  Star  Mothers 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r-.F 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACIIUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1961 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  my  statement  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  support 
of  my  bill.  H  R.  699.  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  hospital  care  at  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  for  Grold  Star 
Mothers : 

Statement  or  Hon  Thomas  J  Lani.  or  Mas- 
SACHUsrrrs,  in  Sttpport  or  H.R  699.  a  Bnx 
To  Authorize  the  Fubnishinc  or  Hospttal 
Care  at  Veterans'  Administration  Hospi- 
tals ro«  Oou>  Star  Mothers.  April  10. 
1961 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  most  thoughtful  and  gener- 
ous. In  legislating  a  wide  range  of  benefits 
for  veterans,  and  extending  in  part  to  their 
dependents. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights  that  was  enacted  In 
1944  was  the  most  comprehensive  program 
of  lU  kind  in  human  history.  It  recognized 
the  special  obligation  of  the  Oovernment 
"to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan." 
In  order  to  help  the  16  million  veterans 
who  returned- from  World  War  II,  In  their 
adjustment  to  civilian  life,  we  overlooked  a 
need  that  would  come  for  the  mothers  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  our 
country.  Some  of  them  were  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  Oovernment  Insurance.  A  few 
of  them  are  on  the  pension  rolls.  But  not 
one  of  them  is  entitled  to  hospital  care  at 
Veterans'   Administration  hospitals. 

There  are  not  many  Gold  Star  Mothers  of 
World  War  I  living  today.  And  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers  of  World  War  II  are  In  their 
fifties.  Their  great  need  is  for  hospital  care 
which  is  not  provided  for  them  under  veter- 
ans' legislation  in  effect  today. 

To  many  Americans  this  Is  an  uninten- 
tional but  serious  neglect  of  those  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much.  By  example  and  Instruc- 
tion, these  brave  mothers  raised  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  good  citizens  and  to 
give  their  lives,  if  need  be.  in  defense  of  our 
country  and  its  freedoms. 

I  know  the  admirable  character  of  these 
women.  I  saw  some  of  them  soon  after 
they  had  received  official  notice  that  a  son 
had  been  killed  in  action.  In  their  grief 
they  did  not  complain  of  the  most  difficult 
loss  of  alt  to  bear. 
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The  least  we  can  do  for  them,  in  return 
for  the  sacrifice  that  they  made.  Is  to  pro- 
vide hospital  and  medical  care  in  their  time 
of  need.  It  Is  not  enough  to  honor  them 
with  words,  on  Men»orlal  Day  and  Veterans' 

Day. 

As  a  mark  of  our  sincere  gratitude  and 
enduring  respect,  vie  should  care  for  them 
when  they  need  our  assistance.  In  veterans' 
hospitals,  where  lh<!y  would  be  treated  and 
comforted  and  restored  to  health.  Not  be- 
cause they  claim  It  as  a  right,  but  because 
we  want  to  help  them  who  gave  of  their 
own  flesh  and  blood  to  save  us.  In  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  they  would 
be  cheered  by  visible  evidence  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's conslderiition  for  them. 

Last  year,  a  mother  in  my  district  who  had 
lost  two  sons  on  the  battlefield  In  World 
War  n,  became  gravely  ill.  She  did  not  have 
any  health  Insurance,  or  enough  money  to 
pay  for  private  hof;pltal  care.  Through  the 
veterans  aid  department  of  her  commu- 
nity, we  made  arrangements  to  finance  her 
hospital  expenses  until  she  passed  away. 
But  as  this  was  a  form  of  welfare.  It  was 
embarrassing  to  the  pride  of  this  poor 
woman  and  to  those  of  us  who  tried  to  as- 
sist her. 

For  her  service  to  the  Nation,  she  de- 
served more  than  this. 

In  order  to  protect  her  during  the  emer- 
gency of  sickness.  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
699.  To  the  extent  that  the  furnishing  of 
such  care  will  not  Jeopardize  the  availa- 
bility of  facilltieH  for  the  furnishing  of 
hospital  care  to  veterans  It  will  ^uthorlz* 
hospital  care  at  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  for   Gold   Star   Mothers. 


Forestry  History  Is  Made  in  North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  PAUL  KITCHIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1961 

Ml-.  KITCHIN  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  within  the  past  decade  for- 
estry history  has  been  made  in  the 
Eighth  Congre.ssional  District  of  my 
State. 

In  both  instances  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railroad  Co..  through  its  forestry 
division,  has  led  the  way.  General  For- 
estry Agent  Rot)ert  N.  Hoskins.  directing 
the  Seaboard's  forestry  program,  was  in 
charge  of  both  of  these  cooperative  for- 
estry demonstration  field  meetings. 

As  a  direct  n^sull  of  the  first  forestry 
meeting  held  in  my  home  county  of  An- 
son nearly  10  years  ago  a  tree  planting 
machine  was  given  to  the  landowners  by 
the  banks  of  Wadesboro,  N.C.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  putting  their 
land  back  into  a  productive  crop,  the 
landowners  planted  over  a  million  trees, 
thus  making  Anson  County  the  first 
"million  tree"  county  in  forestry  history 
in  North  Carolina. 

On  Wednesday,  March  29,  1961,  a  new 
chapter  in  forestry  was  written  in  the 
Eighth  District,  particularly  Moore 
County,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Nation.  A  special 
train  was  run  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad  Co.  from  Raleigh,  N.C,  to 
Southern  Pines.  N.C.     This  was  a  seven- 


car  special  train  with  six  coaches  and  a 
dininp  car.  Included  in  the  distin- 
guished group  boarding  the  train  at  Ra- 
leigh were:  75  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  State  cabi- 
net officers,  and  180  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  from  Raleigh  and  such 
outside  points  as  New  York  City,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Richmond,  "Va.,  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Upon  arrival  in  Southern  Pines  this 
group  was  welcomed  by  the  top  business 
leaders.  Seaboard  officials  headed  by 
John  W.  Smith,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  by  one  of  the  fine  high  school 
bands  in  my  district — the  Southern 
Pines  High  School  Band. 

This  assembled  group  was  then  taken 
to  the  field  forestry  program  in  activity 
buses  provided  by  the  Moore  County 
School  Board  through  assistance  of  Mr. 
Louis  Scheipeis,  town  manager  of 
Southern  Pines. 

Upon  arrival  in  the  woods  at  W.  O. 
Moss"  Mileaway  Farm,  about  1'2  miles 
east  of  Southern  Pines,  one  of  the  most 
complete  forestry'  demonstration  pro- 
prams  ever  held  in  my  district  v.as  car- 
ried out.  Joining  the  250  pa.ssengers 
from  the  special  train  were  650  other 
fanners,  business  leaders,  and  future 
farmers. 

At  this  great  forestry  field  meeting  the 
following  persons  spoke  briefly  during 
the  morning  session:  State  Representa- 
tive H.  Clifton  Blue,  from  Aberdeen,  N.C. ; 
J.  M.  Osteen,  district  supervisor,  voca- 
tional agriculture.  Rockingham,  N.C: 
Fred  H.  Claridge,  North  Carolina  State 
forester.  Raleigh,  N.C:  and  Douglass  A. 
Craig,  assistant  regional  fores-.er,  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Following  the  early  morning  .speakers. 
Robert  N.  Hoskins,  the  Seaboaid"s  gen- 
eral forestry  agent,  directed  the  overall 
field  program  which  consisted  of  the 
following  demonstrations: 

Station  1 :  Cone  collection  and  nurseiT 
production:  Floyd  M.  Cossitt,  U.S.  Forest 
Sen'ice,  eighth  region,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Forest  genetics:  Dr.  Bruce  Zobfrl,  School 
of  Fore.sti-y.  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  N.C 

Station  2:  Mechanical  tree  planting 
ancj  hand  planting:  Russell  K.  Hallberg. 
Bowaters  Carolina  Corp.,  Jamestown. 
N.C.  Fire  control:  James  A.  Pippin,  dis- 
trict forester.  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Consei-vation  and  Development, 
Rockingham.  N.C. 

Station  3:  Insect  and  disease  control: 
H.  J.  Green,  forestry  division.  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  Raleigh,  N.C.  Mar- 
kets and  marketing  of  creosoted  wood 
products:  Robert  S.  Speicher,  United 
States  Steel  Corp  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Station  4:  Hardwood  control:  Sam 
Hughes,  Riegel  Carolina  Corp..  Bolton, 
N.C  Service  forestry:  H.  J.  Anderson, 
Halifax  Paper  Co..  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.C 

Station  5:  Fence  post  treatment  and 
pole  barn  construction:  Johnnye  U.  Fos- 
ter. Atlantic  Creosoting  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga.  Pulpwood  production  and  paper 
manufacturing:  J.  P.  Harper.  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.C 

Station  6:  Sawmilling:  D.  W.  House, 
Southern  Wood  Preserving  Co..  Atlanta, 
Ga.     Seasoning    of    lumber:    Ernest    E. 


Graham,  tie  and  timber  department, 
Seaboard  Railroad.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Station  7:  Pole  production  and  classi- 
fication: Alton  H.  McCullough.  Koppers 
Co..  Inc.,  Florence,  S.C  Cross  tie  pro- 
duction: E.  L.  Kidd,  tie  and  timber  de- 
partment. Seaboard  Railroad,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Following  the  field  portion  of  the 
meeting,  the  group  reassembled  at  which 
time  the  Honorable  Terry  Sanford.  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  spoke  briefly 
and  said: 

Forestry  Is  extremely  Important  to  the  full 
development  of  North  Carolina's  resources. 
We  want  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  our 
possibilities.  I  am  proud  of  our  work  in 
forestry,  but  we  are  not  using  even  50  percent 
of  our  possibilities.  "We  can  more  than  dou- 
ble what  we  have  done 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  day  was 
John  L.  Tower,  vice  president.  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co  .  New  York  City,  who 
was  introduced  by  Warren  T.  White,  as- 
sistant vice  president.  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  Tower  said: 

Over  5.000  different  wood  products  are 
needed  to  keep  our  vast  American  economy 
moving  and  to  meet  our  dally  needs  The 
Nation  requires  2' 2  acres  of  trees  per  per- 
son Just  to  keep  us  going  and  demands 
win  Increase  as  the  population  soars  to  an 
expected   300  million   by   the   year   2000. 

The  wood-using  industries  of  North  Caro- 
lina employ  18  percent  of  the  State's  labor 
force  and  annually  turn  out  products  with 
a  value  of  over  •750  million. 

No  other  region  approaches  the  South  In 
forest  resources.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's tree  farms  and  66  percent  of  Its  tree 
farm  acreages  are  in  the  South.  Two-thirds 
of  the  wood  needed  to  feed  the  Nation's 
gigantic  appetite  for  pulp  and  paper  Is  sup- 
plied by  the  South. 

The  State's  wood-using  industries  have 
provided  Jobs  and  Income  where  they  are 
needed  most.  In  niral  areas,  and  on  a  non- 
seasonal  basis. 

After  Mr.  Tower "s  speech,  airplanes  of 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Forestry 
gave  a  spectacular  aerial  demonstration 
of  the  newest  methods  of  controlling 
forest  fires  by  water  bombing  with  chem- 
icals. 

Cooperating  on  the  special  train  proj- 
ect were  the  nitrogen  division  of  the 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  West  "Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Union  Bag  Camp 
Co..  International  Paper  Co..  Halifax 
Paper  Co.,  and  Riegel-Carolina  Paper  Co. 
In  recognition  of  this  great  educa- 
tional contribution  to  forestry  in  North 
Carolina,  the  following  resolution  was 
presented  by  State  Senator  Henry  Gray 
Shelton,  chairman  of  the  senate  agri- 
culture committee,  and  by  State  Repre- 
sentative J.  Raynor  Woodard.  chairman 
of  the  house  agriculture  committee,  and 
passed  by  the  1961  general  assembly  of 
my  State: 

Joint    Resolution    Expressing    Appeeciation 

FOB    THE    Hospitality     and    Constructive 

Program   Presented   by   the   Seaboard   Air 

Line  Railroad  Co..  the  Federal  and  8tat»^ 

Forestry    Departments,    and    the    Forest 

Products    Users    and    Manufacturers    to 

Members  or  the  General  Assembly 

Whereas  the  forest  products  of  this  State 

are   an   Important   economic   asset   to  North 

Carolina    and    the    potentials    of    this    crop 

have   not   b«>en   realized   or   fully   developed, 

and  It  Is  recognized  by  the  members  of  the 
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general  assembly  that  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts oX  the  Federal  and  State  forestry  de- 
partments and  the  forest  products  users  and 
manufacturers  have  accounted  for  progress 
'B  both  technological  and  economic  fields 
elating  to  forestry,  thus  greatly  augmenting 
the  income  of  this  State  and  Its  people 
through  their  combined  eCorts,  research, 
and  In  the  dissemination  of  Information  re- 
garding production,  handling,  usage  and 
marketing  of  this  valuable  crop;  and 

Whereas  to  further  promote  sound  forestry 
management  In  North  Carolina,  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railroad  Co.,  In  association  with 
the  aforementioned  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  companies,  provided  a  special  forest 
field  day  train  and  program,  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina participated,  glvmg  to  the  members  of 
the  general  assembly  much  valuable  infor- 
mation through  demonstrations  and  discus- 
sions provided  for  their  benefit  and  enter- 
tainment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring)  : 

Section  1.  That  the  general  assembly  does 
hereby  extend  this  expression  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
road Co.  and  to  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  companies  for  the  hospitality, 
efforts  and  demonstrated  concern  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  fields  of  forestry  man- 
agement and  development  and  for  the  many 
courtesies  extended  at  the  forest  field  train- 
ing program. 

Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each  agency  and  company 
taking  part  in  the  program. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  its  adoption. 


A  Dormitory  for  Congressional  Pages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I   Wednesdav.  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  testify  on  April  11.  1961, 
before  the  Accounts  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  in  be- 
half of  H.R.  1221.  a  bill  to  provide  a  resi- 
dence for  the  pages  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  on  January  3,  1961,  and 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues my  remarks  before  the  sub- 
committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  my  views  on  H.R.  1221,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  residence  for  the  pages  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Capitol  Pages' 
Residence  Board 

Tho  absence  of  a  properly  supervised 
dormitory  or  other  suitable  living  quarters 
for  the  Capitol  pages  continues  to  be  a 
serious  problem  which  should  have  our 
prompt  and  careful  attention.  I  have  pro- 
posed that  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appiilnted  by  the  Speaker,  form  a  Capi- 
tol Pages'  Residence  Board,  This  board  Is 
to  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a  dormitory-type  residence  for 
the  Capitol  pages.  Pees  to  be  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  the  p>ages  at  rates  that  would 
naake  the  operation  of  the  residence  self- 
sustaining.  s<i  far  as  practicable,  would  be  set 
by  the  btwxd.     In  most  cases.  It  is  expected 


that  these  rates  would  be  less  than  the 
rents  now  being  paid  for  private  housing. 
Construction  Is  not  contemplated  at  the 
present  time  and  none  of  the  appropriated 
funds  will  be  used  to  purchase  real  property 
unless  specifically  authorized  In  the  appro- 
priation act.  The  board  is  authorized  to 
accept  voluntary  donations  for  the  pxirchase 
or  construction  of  a  residence. 

Each  page  employed  by  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  required 
to  reside  at  the  pages'  residence  while  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  and  during  all  periods 
when  he  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
as  a  page,  unless  the  board  had  approved 
alternative  living  arrangements.  One  or 
more  persons  with  the  necessary  maturity 
and  experience  to  provide  the  care  and  super- 
vision these  boys  need  would  he  appointed  by 
the  board. 

This  lack  of  any  adequate  housing  for  the 
Capitol  pages  is  deplorable.  It  Is  almost  un- 
believable that  these  boys  of  high  school  age 
must  seek  living  accommodations  wherever 
they  can  in  a  city  as  big  as  Washington. 
Many  of  the  pages  must  rent  rooms  or  share 
apartments  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  some- 
times at  exhorbitant  rents.  Only  a  fortunate 
few  have  relatives  with  whom  they  can  live. 
The  rest  must  do  the  best  they  can  and 
often  live  under  conditions  where  they  run 
the  risk  of  associating  with  persons  of  less 
than  the  most  desirable  character. 

The  page  boys  are  still  In  their  formative 
years.  They  must  be  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  17  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment. Since  they  are  appointed  on  a  pa- 
tronage basis  by  a  Congressman  or  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  their  home  State,  many  come 
from  across  the  country. 

Under  the  present  conditions,  they  are.  In 
effect,  thrown  out  Into  the  city  without  any 
protection  or  guidance  after  they  arrive. 
They  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  they 
please  without  sustained  supervision  over 
and  above  that  given  by  some  of  their  land- 
lords. 

These  boys  are  not  mature  enough  to 
cope  with  city  life  under  these  conditions. 
The  possible  consequences  have  been  amply 
demonstrated  on  two  occasions  In  the  past 
years.  Only  a  year  ago  a  street  gang  at- 
tacked four  16-year-old  pages  at  Fifth  and 
East  Capitol  Streets  and  stabbed  one  of 
the  boys.  Another  page  boy  was  attacked 
and  brutally  beaten  near  the  Capitol  the 
year  before  that.  A  similar  tragedy  orjniOTse 
Is  liable  to  happen  again  unless  proper 
housing  and  supervision  Is  provided  for 
these  boys.  The  pages  will  continue  to  be 
vulnerable  to  such  attacks  until  the  situa- 
tion Is  rectified. 

Congress  has  furnished  the  Capitol  pages 
a  school  In  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
has  an  unusually  good  teaching  staff  that 
does  an  admirable  Job  under  dlfBcuIt  condi- 
tions. The  piiyslcal  plant  of  the  Capitol 
Page  School  is  limited.  The  necessarily  Ir- 
regular hours  constitute  another  hardship. 
There  is  no  way  to  provide  organized  or 
supervised  study  periods  under  present 
conditions. 

It  Is  equally  essential  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress provide  the  Capitol  pages  with  suit- 
able living  conditions,  an  Inspiring  rather 
than  a  degrading  environment,  and  proper 
supervision.  These  things  are  as  important 
to  the  healthy  development  of  these  young 
men  as  a  good  education.  We  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  give  the  Capitol  pages  the 
kind  of  academic  and  spiritual  atmosphere 
we  would  like  our  own  children  to  have 
away  from  home. 

These  boys  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  workings  of  our  Government. 
Their  Job  here  in  the  Capitol  gives  them  an 
Insight  Into  governmental  processes  which 
they  can  get  no  other  way.  The  Capitol 
pages  can  form  a  valuable  nucleus  for  edu- 
cation and  training  In  politics  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.    U  we  give  them  a  decent 


chance,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
outstanding  cltlsens  and  leaders  of  the  fu- 
ture. But  adequate  housing  facllltlee  where 
they  can  eat.  sleep,  play,  and  study  under 
proper  supervision  are  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

Congress  has  appropriated  large  amounts 
of  money  for  our  office  and  service  needs  In 
recent  years.  The  least  we  can  do  for  these 
flne  boys,  who  provide  a  valuable  service 
for  our  work.  Is  to  give  them  better  living 
conditions.  Their  schedule  Is  a  demanding 
one  which  Involves  early  hours  for  echool- 
work  and  late  hours  when  Congress  works 
late. 

We  all  share  a  common  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Capitol  pages  whom  we 
have  brought  here  to  serve  us.  Many  bills 
have  been  Introduced  to  provide  the  pagea 
with  a  suitable  residence  In  the  last  10  years. 
The  matter  is  already  long  overdue. 

I  first  Introduced  a  similar  bill  In  the  85th 
Congress.  It  aroused  considerable  favor- 
able comment.  In  the  Bflth  Congress  many 
Members  Joined  me  In  urging  enactment  of 
the  bill  I  then  Introduced. 

I  am  happy  that  this  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  order  this  hearing  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  bill  win  receive  your  early  and 
favorable  conatderatlon.  Thank  you  for 
hearing  me. 


Address  by  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  hland,  at  Dedication  of  the 
Maurice  L.  Briedenthai  Laboratory, 
Kansas  City,  on  April  5,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  April  5.  I  welcomed  to  my 
district  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
visitors  who  had  come  to  Kansas  City  to 
dedicate  the  Maurice  L.  Briedenthai 
Laboratory,  a  field  station  laboratory  of 
the  Communicable  Disease  Center,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  laboratory 
is  located  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  Medical  Center  and  has 
been  and  will  be  instrumental  in  forging 
the  essential  link  between  fundamental 
research  and  the  frontline  battle  against 
fungal  and  viral  diseases  in  the  entire 
Missouri  River  Valley.  We  were  greatly 
honored  and,  indeed,  ttirilled.  to  have 
Congressman  John  E.  Pocarty,  of  Rhode 
Island,  address  the  hundreds  of  people 
gathered  there  in  Kansas  City  for  the 
dedication.  Congressman  Fogarty,  in 
a  very  stirring  address,  challenged  all  of 
us  in  America  to  become  concerned  with 
environmental  research.  But  this  mag- 
nificent speech  stands  on  its  own.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress : 

Remarks  bt  Hon.  John  E.  Fogahty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  House  op  Representattvxs, 
U.S.  Congress 

This  is  the  second  time  within  the  past  6 
months  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend 
the  opening  of  a  new  research  facility  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  first  was  your 
parent  agency,  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  0»., 
a  facility  In  which  you  and  the  Nation  can 
take  justifiable  pride. 
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We  can  be  equally  proud  of  the  field  sta- 
tion we  are  opening  today.  Like  the  center's 
headquarters.  It  is  located  on  the  campios  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  universities— an 
Ideal  place  for  research.  The  building  and 
the  equipment  In  this  sUtlon  have  been 
designed  and  selected  to  give  our  scientists 
every  advantage  In  their  search  for  answers 
to  the  still  unsolved  problems  of  disease. 

The  university  and  Its  friends,  whose  great 
generosity  brought  thU  building  into  being, 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  who  will  pay  to 
keep  It  operating— we  all  expect  great  things 
from  the  studies  that  will  be  conducted  in 
this  new  research  facility.  And  I  know  that 
the  men  and  womtn  who  will  labor  here 
will  do  their  utmost  to  see  that  we  are  not 
disappointed. 

The  study  of  vlriu  and  fungus  diseases  for 
which  this  station  was  established  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  a  much  broader 
research  area  that  we  are  only  beginning  to 
explore;  namely,  the  whole  relationship  of 
man's  modern  environment  to  his  health. 

It  was  at  this  station,  in  Its  old  makeshift 
quarters,  that  one  of  the  truly  great  re- 
search breakthroughs  of  this  century  oc- 
curred. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  work  done 
here  on  histoplasmosis.  Tliousands  of 
patients  were  erroneously  treated  In  tut>er- 
culosls  sanitaria,  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  wasted  on  such  treatment,  before 
your  work  here  revealed  tliat  It  was  a  fungus 
In  the  soil,  not  the  tubercle  bacilli,  that  was 
rotting  the  lungs  of  so  many  people  In  this 
section  of  the  country. 

In  tfie  dramatic  story  of  histoplasmosis  re- 
search I  believe  there  Is  a  lesson  that  we  as 
a  nation  will  do  well  to  heed.  ' 

It  was  when  our  scientists  began  to  look 
for  factors  in  the  envlronmeht,  rather  than 
within  man  himself,  that  they  found  the 
source  of  histoplasmosis  in  soil  rich  in  bird 
droppings  isn't  it  also  possible  that  more 
Intensive  study  of  our  environment  will  yield 
clues  to  the  prevention  of  other  diseases? 

I  ask.  Is  It  Just  a  coincidence  that  lung 
cancer,  emphysema,  and  other  respiratory 
ills  are  Increasing  In  the  areas  where  there  Is 
most  air  pollution'  What  Is  the  connection 
between  hepatitis  epidemics,  broken  down 
sewage  systems,  septic  tank  suburblas?  Why 
are  heart  disease  and  mental  ills  such  big 
problems  In  the  urbanized  parts  of  the  world 
an?l  almost  unknown  in  the  so-called  under- 
developed countries?  We  can't  expect  our 
doctors  to  give  us  all  the  answers.  We  must 
study  the  environment  Itself. 

We  are  not  doing  this  Worse,  we  are  not 
even  doing  the  simple  ordinary  things  we 
already  know  we  ought  to  do  to  protect  our- 
selves In  this  fast  changing  world. 

Within  the  next  15  years,  we  are  going  to 
build  the  equivalent  of  12  cities  as  large  as 
Chicago  to  take  care  of  our  Increasing  popu- 
lation. If  we  follow  our  present  pattern,  we 
will  do  It  in  a  day  by  day,  hit  or  miss  way 
Invade  more  and  more  farmlands  with  hous- 
ing developments  and  shopping  centers 
Add  new  highways  when  the  old  ones  can't 
bear  any  more  cars.  Bulldoze  down  more 
forests  to  make  room  for  more  Industries. 
Sewage  and  refuse  will  be  handled  In  what- 
ever way  seems  easiest  and  cheapest  at  the 
moment.  Maybe  heavy  chemical  dosage  will 
keep  our  drinking  water  safe. 

The  only  comfort  we  can  take  In  this 
hodgejxKlge  Is  that,  because  each  day's 
changes  are  slight,  we  are  saved  from  the 
shock  of  the  sum  total  of  change  that  results 
In  a  year,  or  a  decade.  The  Impact  of  the 
whole  horrible  mess  we  are  creating  never 
really   hits   us. 

Yet  we  have  warning  signs  aplenty  that 
wc  are  following  a  dangerous  road. 

In  a  certain  section  of  Tennessee,  you  can 
see  a  strange  sight — a  gray,  desolated  waste- 
land right  In  the  midst  of  an  area  of  green 
flourishing  forests.  There  Isn't  a  bird,  or  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  any  life  at  all  In  the  waste- 
land.     Why?      Air      pollution — smoke      and 


fumes  and  an  industrial  plant  miles  away. 
Is  this  the  air  you  want  to  breathe? 

That's  the  effect  of  air  pollution  you  can 
see.  But  there's  another  kind  you  can't  see 
and  it  may  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  It 
spouts  from  the  tailpipe  of  your  car.  It 
spouts  from  70  million  other  cars.  And  you 
breathe  this  devil's  brew.  When  a  snow- 
storm hit  New  York  City  last  February  and 
cars  were  barred  from  the  city  for  2  days,  air 
pollution  dropped  60  percent.  The  auto  In- 
dustry has  been  mighty  enterprising  about 
getting  us  pushbutton  windows  and  tallflns 
and  a  lot  of  other  gadgets  we  could  do  with- 
out. But  what  about  devices  that  will  st^ 
air  fxjilutlon?  What  about  the  seat  belts 
that  would  prevent  fatal  accidents? 

It  Is  time  and  overtime  for  the  auto  In- 
dustry to  show  that  It  fares  as  mucb  about 
our  health  and  safety  as  It  does  about  our 
comfort. 

Other  Industries  also  are  big,  are  grow- 
ing, are  polluting  air,  land,  food,  water 
Must  these  indu.etrles  pollute  as  fast  as  they 
grow? 

Thousands  of  entirely  new  chemicals  are 
being  used  every  year  with  no  study  of  the 
I>OE8lble  effect  of  lifetime  exposure  tC'  them 
One  of  the  few  chemicals  that  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  is  the  fluoride  \ised  in 
drinking  water  to  prevent  tooth  decay — a 
measure  found  to  be  entirely  safe  and  bene- 
ficial. Ironically  enough,  this  measure  has 
encountered  public  opposition  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  virtually  no  public  con- 
cern over  the  thousands  of  unstudied  chem- 
icals we  are  absorbing  into  our  bodies  every 
day. 

Radioactivity  Is  another  hazard  we  know 
little  about.  The  more  we  learn,  the  more 
we  realize  how  careful  we  must  be  to  cut 
down  unnecessary  exjxjsure. 

But  we  aren't  doing  it.     The  medical  and 
dental  uses  of  X-ray  have  Increased  over  300 
percent  in  the  past  20  yeors.    But  how  many 
communities    have    any    regular    system    for 
checking    whether    the    X-ray    machines    in 
doctors'   and   dentists'    offices    are   operating 
proj>erly?      I    know   of   Just    one — New   York 
City— and    It's   just    getting   started.     In    17 
States,  shoe  stores  can  still  use  fluoroscopic 
ehoe-fltting    machines — machines    that    are 
giving    hundreds    of    children    unnecessary 
doses  of  dangerous  radiation. 
-  The    Atomic    Energy    Commission    Is   pro- 
moting more  use  of  atomic  energy  and  radio- 
active   materials    In    industry.     That's    fine. 
That's    progress — provided    it    can    be    done 
safely.     But    what    worries   me   Is   that   this 
same  AEC.  which  Is  responsible  for  promo- 
tion.    Is     also     responsible     for     protection. 
That's    like    putting    a    wolf    to    guard    the 
sheep.     I,  for  one,  don't  like  It.     Last  sum- 
mer, when  a  spillover  from  a  uraniiun  plant 
In  New  Mexico  poured  a  quarter  of  a  million 
gallons    of    radioactive    stuff    Into    the    San 
Juan    River,    the    health    authorities    didn't 
even  know  about  It  until  citizens  65  miles 
downriver  re{X)rted  dead  fish  floating  by.     I 
say  our  health  agencies.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,    should    have    clear-cut    responsibility 
for  the  health  and  safety  factors  of  radiation. 
But  along  with  that  responsibility  must  go 
the  funds  and  the  personnel  to  do  the  Job. 
Most    State    and    local    health    departments 
today  are  doing  so  little  In  radiation  control 
It  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.    I  also  think 
the   Federal   Public   Health   Service   program 
is   too  little   and  too  late. 

Water  pollution  Is  another  environmental 
hazard — an  old  story  to  those  of  you  who 
live  along  the  Missouri  River,  sometimes 
called  the  "thousand-mUe  sewer  "  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  both  Kansas  City.  Kans., 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  done  tnelr  part 
to  give  the  old  river  a  better  reputation. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.'s  overwhelming  vote  last 
fall  of  over  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  bond 
issue  for  sewage  treatment  facilities  is  an 
inspiring  example  of  enlightened  citizen 
action.     It  was  almost  as  Impressive  as  the 


6  to  1  vote  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  gave  Its  bond 
Issue  In  1954. 

Those  were  battles  well  won,  but  the  big 
war  for  water  is  still  ahead.  Within  two 
generations,  there's  been  a  radical  shift  In 
our  living  patterns.  Families  who  used  to 
have  five  rooms  and  a  path  now  have  five 
rooms  and  a  bath — or  even  two  or  three 
baths.  They  also  have  dishwashers  and 
clothes  washers  and  alr-condltloning  sys- 
tems— all  taking  water.  And  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  using  more  water,  we're 
polluting  more  water.  Housewives  are  using 
millions  of  pKJunds  of  detergents.  If  you 
draw  a  glass  of  water  from  the  tap  on  wash 
day  In  some  communities,  it  foams  like  a 
glass  of  beer.  Industries  are  using  10  times 
as  much  water  as  they  did  60  years  ago.  We 
still  have  some  pure  streams — but  they're 
pure  chemical,  not  pure  water 

My  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  along  with 
22  other  States,  has  a  big  shellfish  Industry 
This  Industry  has  been  outstanding  In  Its 
insistence  that  Its  fish  be  raised  In  whole- 
some waters.  It  is  proud  of  Its  record.  But 
that  record  Is  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
to  maintain.  Even  the  ocean  Is  getting  pol- 
luted as  we  dump  more  and  more  radio- 
active and  other  waste  Into  It.  Recently, 
down  in  iiisslsslppl,  some  shellfish  poachers 
took  their  crop  from  a  polluted  area.  This 
was  quickly  discovered  and  action  taken — 
but  not  before  over  one  hundred  people  got 
hepatitis  As  water  gets  scarcer,  the  temp- 
tation to  use  unsafe  water  grows.  Last 
month  It  was  a  shellfish  poacher  In  Missis- 
sippi. Next  month.  It  may  be  a  farmer,  or 
an  Industry,  and  you  and  I  may  be  the 
victims. 

Where  are  the  health  officials,  the  food  and 
drug  Inspectors  and  all  the  other  people  we 
pay  to  protect  us  from  such  hazards?  They 
are  on  the  Job.  I  can  assure  you.  But  there 
aren't  enough  of  them  and  the  problem  Is 
growing  so  fast  both  In  size  and  complexity 
that  they  can't  keep  up  with  It. 

Maybe  you've  noticed — I  have — the  de- 
terioration In.  the  food  served  on  planes, 
trains,  and  buses.  Maybe  you've  noticed — I 
have— that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  of  food  poisoning  on  these  carriers. 
There  were  two  or  three  on  airlines  last  fall: 
a  big  one  on  a  railroad  In  Washington,  DC, 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  It's  the  Job  of  the 
VS.  Public  Health  Service  to  see  that  pas- 
sengers get  safe  food,  but  how  many  Inspec- 
tors do  they  have?  How  many  to  protect 
the  millions  of  people  who  are  traveling 
every  day?  I'll  tell  you.  They  have  exactly 
31.  Is  It  surprising  that  the  food  service 
Is  deteriorating?  I'm  surprised  that  it  is 
safe  to  eat  at  all  when  you  travel.  ,| 

What  can  you  and  I  and  every  other 
American  do  to  make  this  modern  world 
safe  and  to  keep  It  that  way?  What  can  we 
do  about  air  pollution,  radiation,  water  pol- 
lution, food  p>olsoning  and  all  these  other 
hazards? 

One  thing  we  can  do  is  use  our  specialists, 
give  them  a  chance  to  apply  their  knowledge 
of  how  to  control  pollution  and  create  safer 
cities.  To  do  that,  we  must  recognize  that, 
for  the  better  or  for  worse,  most  of  us,  and 
those  who  come  after  us,  are  going  to  live 
In  about  200  densely  populated  areas  This 
means  that  we  must  think,  plan  and  act  in 
terms  of  a  whole  metropolitan  complex,  not 
In  terms  of  each  separate  city  and  suburb. 
No  part  of  the  complex  can  hope  to  wall 
Itself  off  from  the  problems  of  the  other 
parts.  Build  a  fine  home  In  the  suburbs  If 
you  want  to,  but  remember  you  can't  shake  ^ 
off  the  big  city  and  its  problems.  It  Is  still 
your   city — you  couldn't  live  without   it. 

So,  whatever  town  or  suburb  you  call 
home,  be  prepared  to  pay  for  metropolitan 
living— <>ne  way  or  another.  You  can  pay 
for  It  by  damage  to  health,  by  Inconvenience, 
by  ugliness  and  Increasingly  unpleasant  liv- 
ing conditions  If  you  continue  to  let  matters 
drift.    Or  you  can  pay  for  programs  that  will 
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give  you  and  your  descendanta  a  decent 
place  to  live.  The  choice  Is  stUl  ours,  but 
well  have  to  make  It  soon,  because  once 
buildings  are  up  and  pavements  are  down. 
It's  too  late. 

The  second  tlflng  we  can  do  Is  expand  our 
research  prograan.  We  need  to  know  the 
precise  e.Tect  our  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment is  having  upon  our  health.  We  need 
to  and  better  and  cheaper  ways  of  building 
health  protections  into  our  environment. 

To  get  research  of  the  scope  needed  and 
at  the  speed  needed.  1  have  proposed  that 
a  National  Ei^vlronmental  Health  Center  be 
established,  comparable  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  worlds  greatest  medi- 
cal research  center 

This  ceremony,  marking  as  it  does  the 
opening  of  a  new  facility  for  studying  two 
hazards  of  the  environment  (viral  find  fungal 
diseases ) ,  seems  to  me  an  appropriate  time 
U  announce  that  my  proposal  for  a  National 
Environmental  Health  Center  has  now 
reached  the  blueprint  stage. 

This  center  should  have  many  buildings 
as  fine  as  this  new  field  staUon.  It  should 
have  over  30  different  types  of  laboratories 
'where  physicists,  chemists,  radiologists,  bio- 
chemists and  other  scientists  would  do  re- 
search. The  problems  they  might  solve  by 
such  research  would  help  all  communities  to 
have  better  and  cheaper  control  of  their  en- 
vironment. The  center  should  be  equipped 
with  greenhouses  and  with  a  farm  of  experi- 
mental animals  so  that,  by  testing  poUut- 
ants  on  lower  forms  of  life,  we  could  learn 
more  about  their  effect  on  man.  Scientists 
from  all  {>arts  of  the  world  should  be  trained 
in  this  center. 

Like  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Environmental  Health  Center  should  be  the 
hub  for  an  expanding  national  program.  It 
should  provide  grants  to  universities  and 
other  research  instellations  in  all  parts  of 
the  counuy.  It  should  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house and  coordinating  unit  to  prevent  du- 
plication of  effort  and  to  see  that  every 
promising   clue   is  being   followed. 

The  Nation's  most  productive  years  of 
medical  research  came  with  the  development 
of  cur  National  Institutes  of  Health.  >  It 
spurred  on  the  whole  medical  research  move- 
ment, producing  results  far  beyond  tnose 
that  can  be  directly  traced  to  NIH  re- 
sources. 

Similarly,  I  predict  that,  if  we  can  develop 
a  great  national  center  for  environmental  re- 
search, it  will  mark  the  turning  point  from 
neglect  to  aggressive  attack  upon  the  health 
problems  of  the  modern  environment. 

Before  such  a  center  can  move  from  the 
blueprint  to  the  brick  and  mortar  stage,  how- 
ever, we  must  know  whether  the  American 
people  want  It.  There  is  no  use  perfecting 
owT  ability  to  create  healthful,  beautiful,  and 
convenient  cities  if  we  are  going  to  Ignore 
this  knowledge  and  go  on  creating  ugly. 
Jerry-built.  traffic-Jammed  urban  sprawls. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  re- 
sponding to  the  will  of  the  people,  took  med- 
ical research  out  of  the  doldrums.  Surgery 
is  safer:  diseases  and  disabilities  that  used 
to  be  hopeless  are  now  curable  becau.?e  we've 
gone  all  out  for  a  big  national  medical  re- 
search program. 

We  can  do  the  same  to  make  our  en- 
vironment safer.  President  Kennedy.  In  his 
message  on  natural  resources  and  on  urban 
affairs,  pointed  out  the  danger  of  neglect. 
He  called  for  more  action  on  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  metropoUtanlsm.  But  he 
hasn't  spelled  out  his  proposals.  Will  they 
be  big  enough?  Will  they  come  fast  enough? 
We  stand  at  a  turning  point  right  now. 
We  can  silently  accept  a  future  of  cancer- 
laden  smog  and  sewage-burdened  waters  or 
we  can  rise  up  and  demand  action,  big  ac- 
tion, fast  action  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  choice  is  ours,  but 
time  is  running  out. 

Some  of  us,  some  of  our  children,  may 
already    have    absorbed    the    poisons    that, 


working  slowly  In  our  bodies,  will  And  their 
fatal  targets  10  or  20  years  from  now.  That's 
how  modern  pollution  works — slow,  but 
deadly. 

In  this  field  station  we  dedicate  today,  we 
have  taken  one  step  In  the  right  direction. 
Let  us  follow  it  with  the  giant  stride  that 
will  enhance  the  potential  of  this  and  of 
every  other  center  for  genuinely  productive 
research. 


A    Tribute    to    Franklin     D.    Roosevelt, 
American  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNSYLV.^NL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Franklin  D.  Rocwevelt  is 
brought  to  mind  today  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  the  16th  anniversary  of  his 
death:  and,  second.  th£  times  are  calling 
forth  a  demand  for  statesmanship,  a 
quality  for  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  justly  famed. 

Statesmanship  is  about  as  rare  in  this 
world  as  a  precious  diamonck  Yet,  un- 
like the  diamond,  it  is  essential  in  the 
life  of  a  nation.  And,  again  unlike  the 
diamond,  it  is  not  consistently  appreci- 
ated. 

In  times  of  tranquillity  the  statesman 
is  often  forsaken  by  the  people.^  For 
statesmanlike  leadership  requires  that 
the  people  act  in  unison,  and  the  activity 
thus  evoked  is  exhausting  to  everyone 
concerned. 

Yet.  as  soon  as  crisis  threatens,  the 
people  invariably  cry  out  again  for 
statesmanship,  and  woe  betide  them  if 
the  cry  goes  unanswered. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
our  Nation  was  imperiled  by  giant  in- 
dustrial trusts  and  the  people  called 
upon  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  solve  the  re- 
sulting economic  crisis. 

Soon  afterward,  international  aggres- 
sion periled  American  freedom,  and  the 
people  called  upon  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
settle  that  issue  for  them. 

Then  came  a  decade  of  tranquillity,  in 
which  statesmanship  was  forgotten ;  and 
at  its  close,  the  Nation  stood  faced  with 
disaster. 

Lack  of  statesmanship  in  economic 
matters  had  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
economic  revolution :  Wall  Street  was  in 
tuimoil.  millions  were  unemployed, 
banks  were  failing  daily  and  radicals, 
economic  ahd  political,  were  crying  for 
the  head  of  American  free  enterprise. 

Lack  of  statesmanship  in  foreign  re- 
lations had  bred  political  upheaval  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  democracies  were  fall- 
ing right  and  left  and  dictatorship  was 
becoming  the  order  of  the  day. 

At  this  point  the  American  people  ap- 
pealed to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  to  lead  them 
from  the  swamp  of  chaos  and  despair. 
The  issues  were  momentous:  depression 
at  home,  aggression  abroad,  and  the 
ominous  threat  of  national  destruction 
on  every  hand.  But  Roosevelt  met  the 
tasks  before  him  in  the  manner  of  a 
statesman,  with  astonishing  results. 


Mustering  the  national  wealth  In  be- 
half of  the  needy,  he  provided  food  for 
those  who  were  hungry  and  jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  Utilizing  his  knowledge  of 
economic  history,  he  revised  the  eco- 
nomic framework  of  the  Nation,  to  bol- 
ster and  strengthen  its  capitalist  basis 
with  Federal  aid  and  Federal  regulation. 
Critics  cried  paradox:  that  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal  would  kill  off  capitalism  in 
America.  But  instead  American  capital- 
ism was  revived  and  Roosevelt  was 
vindicated. 

In  the  matter  of  international  rela- 
tions, Roosevelt  again  stood  forth  as  a 
statesman:  rallying  the  sup'X)rt  of  all 
the  American  nations  to  the  common 
cause;  urging  the  vigilance  of  the  United 
States:  t>olstering  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  aiding  the  valiant  British  people  in 
their  struggle  for  democratic  liberty. 

When  war  came  it  was  violent  and 
terrible,  but  the  Nation,  under  Roose- 
velt, was  strong  enough  to  meet  the  foe 
with  a  counterattack  that  carried  the 
day,  won  the  resr>ect  of  our  friends 
abroad,  and  established  the  United 
States  as  the  leading  power  on  earth. 

Such  were  the  exploits  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  statesman  extraordinary. 
Faced  with  two  of  the  greatest  crises  in 
American  history,  he  dealt  with  each  In 
turn  and  brought  his  people  through  to 
victory.  Nothing  less  than  statesman- 
ship could  have  saved  the  Nation  when 
he  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Sensing 
this.  Roosevelt  provided  what  was 
needed.  For  so  doing,  his  memory  is 
blessed  today  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
who  worked  and  fought  beneath  his  ban- 
ner, and  millions  more  to  whom  he  was 
merely  a  name — yet  a  name  symlxjlic  of 
American  statesmanship  in  action. 


VA   Domiciliary    Facility    for    Boston 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  my  statement  in  support  of  my 
bill  H.R  694.  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  VA  domiciliary  facility  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  connection 
with  my  app>earance  before  the  House 
Veterans"  Affairs  Committee  on  April  10. 
1961: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lank,  or 
MASSACHusErrrs,  in  Scppoht  of  H.R.  604, 
To  Provide  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
Veterans'  Administration  Domiciliary 
Facilitt  in  the  Vtcinitt  of  Boston, 
Mass  .  Before  the  Hoi-se  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs   Committee,   April    10,    19fll 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  proposing  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  Veterans'  Administration  domicili- 
ary facility  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Maas., 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  a  convalescent 
and  rehabilitation  hospital  of  not  less  than 
1,000-bed  capacity  at  such  facility."  I  am 
concerned  with  the  average  age  of  our  vet- 
erans, and  particularly  those  of  World  War  I. 

In  meeting  their  needs,  we  shall  have  the 
facllitiea  In  being,  to  provide  for  the  veterans 
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of  World  War  11,  and  Korea,  when  they  In 
turn  reach  the  age  where  some  of  them  will 
require  the  servtces  of  "an  old  soldiers'  home  " 
and  convalescent  care. 

The  Increasing  life  span  of  our  population, 
accompanied  by  the  steady  Increase  In  the 
number  of  private  nursing  homes  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  aging.  Is  a  fact  of 
modern  life  that  we   cannot  Ignore. 

Ever  since  World  War  I,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  medical  and  surgical 
care  for  veterans  whose  disabilities  are  a 
direct,  or  Indirect  result  of  their  military 
service. 

Apart  from  the  small  number  who  are  the 
victims  of  an  Incurable  mental  breakdown. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  most  veterans, 
after  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  would 
return  to  their  families,  their  Jobs  and  to 
participation  in  the  general  life  of  the 
commtinity. 

But,  the  more  than  2  million  surviving 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  whose  average  age 
is  between  87  and  68,  confront  us  with  a 
new  problem.  A  few  of  them,  without 
families  and  dependent  upon  public  assist- 
ance, are  living  a  lonely  and  threadbare 
existence  In  "skid  row  "  lodging  houses.  A 
larger  number  have  reached  the  stage  of 
physical  deterioration  requiring  the  care 
that  their  families  cannot  provide  for  them. 
This  Is  a  problem  that  will  become  more 
urgent  month  by  month. 

Mr.  Sumner  G  Whlttler.  the  prevloiis  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  December  21,  1960, 
replying  to  my  eupgestion  that  more  beds 
be  made  available  for  veterans  In  Massachu- 
setts, made  the  following  comment: 

"I  woxild  rather  not  use  the  phrase  "long 
term'  because  it  does  not  quite  describe  the 
two  basic  types  of  veterans:  Those  needing 
hospital  or  medical  care;  and  those  needing 
only  nursing  home  care.  This  becomes  quite 
a  complicated  problem  with  many  ramiflca- 
tions.  The  States  are  attempting  to  come  to 
grips  with  it;  so  Is  the  VA.  And  although 
the  VA  would  prefer  to  maintain  as  its  pri- 
mary aim.  the  hospital  program,  next  year 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalrs  will  con- 
sider a  new  program  involving  Intermediate 
care  for  veterans  which  will  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  VA  has  worked  out 
such  a  program  and  had  I  stayed  as  Ad- 
ministrator. I  would  have  presented  It  to 
Congress.  Whether  I  remain  or  not,  the 
program  will  be  carefully  reviewed  because 
It  Is  a  matter  in  which  Olin  Teacue  has  a 
deep  Interest. 

"Indeed  the  committee  staff  and  VA  staff 
people  here  have  been  working  together  on 
this." 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
we  must  work  out  a  new  program  to  provide 
for  veterans  who  need  "long  term"  or  con- 
valescent care,  as  distinguished  from  the 
conventional    hospital    and    medical    care. 

As  concerns  the  aging  veteran,  he  fre- 
quently needs  both  domiciliary  and  con- 
valescent care. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  no 
domiciliary  beds  in  the  whole  sUt-State  New 
England  area.  It  is  not  an  adequate  excuse 
to  point  out  that  State  soldiers'  homes  are 
maintained  In  four  of  these  six  States.  Such 
an  argument  Is  an  attempt  to  shift  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  over  to  the 
States. 

Massachusetts,  for  Instance,  has  two  vet- 
erans' hospitals  of  Its  own.  at  the  State 
(soldiers')  homes  In  Chelsea  and  Holyoke. 
They  can  only  accommodate  a  limited  num- 
ber of  applicants.  The  one  at  Chelsea  al- 
ways has  a  waiting  list. 

This  Is  so  because  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  fulfilling  Its  obligations  to  the  aging 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  They  feel,  with 
good  cause,  that  they  &rt  second-class  vet- 
erans In  the  eyes  of  their  own  Government, 
insofar   as   entitlement   to   benefits   Is  con- 


cerned. There  was  no  QI  bill  of  rights  for 
them  To  compensate  for  this  lack,  they  be- 
Uwe  that  the  Government  should  provide 
care  for  those  of  their  comrades  who  can- 
not look  after  themselves. 

As  of  June  30,  1959,  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration had  17.395  operating  beds  for 
domiciliary  care,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
available  within  the  New  England  area  with 
Its  large  population  of  veterans. 

With  a  clearly  expanding  need  for  this 
type  of  service,  top  priority  should  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  VA  domiciliary 
facility  and  to  operate  and  maintain  a  con- 
valescent and  rehabilitation  hospital  of  not 
less  than  1.000-bed  capacity  at  such  facility. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass. 

H  R.  694.  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  for 
this  purpose,  will  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish such  a  facility 


Bataan  and  Corregidor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
April  9,  we  witnessed  in  this  Capital  City 
a  ceremony  that  was  both  inspiring  and 
uplifting.  The  District  of  Columbia 
named  two  streets,  located  near  the 
Philippine  Chancery,  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor. Three  remarkable  speeches 
were  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
and  Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
which  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people.  The  speech  of 
Secretary  Rusk  is  a  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Filipinos  which  we  Ameri- 
cans should  alwaj's  remember.  The 
speech  of  Greneral  Rx)mulo  describes 
eloquently  the  diCBcult  position  of  the 
Philippines  &s  a  committed  country 
under  unrelenting  attack  by  communism 
on  the  one  hand  and  surrounded  by 
neutralist  countries  on  the  other.  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  par^raph  that 
has  reference  to  this  question  because  we 
Americans  should  realize  the  difBculties 
with  which  our  Filipino  friends  have  to 
contend: 

And  yet,  I  must  say,  that  the  new  house 
of  the  Philippines  is  not  yet  as  welded  a 
structure  as  Is  your  house  of  America.  It 
Is  EtlU  a  mosaic  held  together  by  new  rivets 
of  remarkable  design,  and  all  depends  upon 
how  seriously  and  how  soon  they  can  loosen. 
For  we  are  under  the  shadow  of  a  Communist 
nation  of  more  than  600  million  people  and 
we  are  under  unrelenting  attack  by  the 
dangerous  Communist  subversive  pattern  of 
Infiltration  and  subversion.  We  are  at  the 
same  time  surrounded  by  another  600  million 
fellow  Asians  who  are  uncommitted  and  our 
people  see  how  they  are  wooed  and  courted 
by  the  two  power  blocs. 

The  American  people  must  bear  in 
mind  the  loyalt3tthat  our  Filipino  friends 
and  allies  have  always  shown  to  democ- 
racy. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
ceremony  commemorating  the  fall  of 
Bataan  is  really  an  American  national 
day. 

The  last  broadcast  of  the  Voice  of 
Fi  eedom  before  Bataan  surrendered  was 


quoted  by  Minister  Mauro  Calingo  of 
the  Embassy,  who  was  master  of  cere- 
momes. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  three 
speeches  delivered  at  Sunday  s  ceremo- 
nies, I,  under  unanimous  consent,  include 
them  in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  of  Secretary  Rusk  Commemorat- 
ing Bataan  Day,  April  9.  1961,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Mr.  Commissioner.  Mr.  Ambassador,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it 
Is  not  for  me,  an  American,  to  match  the 
golden  voice  of  the  Philippines  we  have  Just 
heard.  Indeed,  it  would  be  fitting  for  us 
to  spend  our  time  in  deep  and  silent  con- 
templation about  what  It  is  we  here  com- 
memorate. 

Some  20  years  and  4  months  ago  the  waves 
of   aggression   swept    through   the   peaceful 
Pacific — In    the    Philippines,    In    Hawaii,    In 
southeast  Asia.    It  was  a  war  unwanted,  un- 
provoked, and  for  which  we  were  not  pre- 
pared.    Once  again  we  learned  that  peace- 
loving  peoples  who  neglect  their  arms  can 
tempt  the  ambitious  who  make  the  mistake 
of   confusing   democracy's   desire   for   peace 
with  a  willingness  to  submit.     Our  friends 
In  the  Philippines  were  moving  rapidly  to- 
ward   the    complete   freedom   which    a    free 
I>eople  in  America  had  pledged  to  them  In 
full    measure.      The    land    was    bright    with 
the  promise  of  dreams  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  in  those  months  of  early  1942.  free- 
dom was  hanging  by  the  sheerest  threads  In 
Europe,    the    Middle    East,    and    Asia.      The 
human  spirit  was  called  upon  to  provide.  In 
gallantry    and   coxu-age,   what   slender    arms 
could  not  accomplish.     The  final  victory  erf 
freemen  was  assured  by  what  was  revealed 
on  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  by  the  Philippine 
and  American  men  and  women  who  fought 
with  General  MacArthur  and  General  Waln- 
wTight.     It   was   their  splendor  which  gave 
the  ring  of  true  prophecy  to  the  words.  "I 
shall  return."     The   enemy  flag  was   finally 
hoisted  on  Corregidor  but  it  was  only  oc- 
cupied and  not  conquered.     The  courage  of 
the   regiments    which    were   overcome    there 
became  the  courage  of  individuals  who  con- 
tinued the  fight,  singly,  and  in  small  !^oups. 
The  war  continued   within   the   Philippines 
until  MacArthur  and  his  forces  came  ashore 
to  link  up  with  those  who  had  been  carry- 
ing  the   struggle   to   bring  It    to   a   prompt 
and  victorious  end.     The  march  to  Philip- 
pine freedom  was  then  resumed  and  a  great 
democracy   arose  from   the  consuming   fires 
of  those  bitter  years. 

Today,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Filipino  and 
American  peoples  are  Joined  with  us  here 
In  Washington.  In  every  State  of  our  Union 
are  homes  which  shared  with  yours  the 
glory  and  the  suffering  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor. Both  In  yotir  land  and  In  otirs  the 
wounds  of  war  will  heal,  for  reconciliation  Is 
a  great  source  of  hope  In  the  tragic  story  of 
man.  But  we  shall  not  forget  our  comrades, 
and  the  personal  friends,  who  reminded  us 
that  freedom  Is  not  cheap,  but  Is  for  the 
strong  In  spirit. 

Bataan  and  Corregidor  make  up  another 
Inspiring  chapter  In  the  history  of  freedom. 
It  Is  a  history  not  fully  told,  filled  with  great 
deeds  by  Individuals  and  nations,  who  staked 
all  they  had  on  the  hard  choices  which  had 
to  be  made.  Here  was  an  entire  people 
denying  to  mere  power  a  privileged  intru- 
sion upon  the  dignity  of  man.  Here  might 
have  been  a  Judge,  throwing  his  arm  around 
a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  saying  to  a  despotic 
king  that  thi  king  must  do  no  wrong.  In 
another  place  it  was  a  wTiter  or  an  orator 
who  proclaimed  at  great  hazard  the  simple 
truth  that  man  was  born  to  be  free.  Bataan 
and  Corregidor  are  a  p>art  of  the  greatest 
story  written  by  man,  a  story  not  yet  fin- 
ished, but  a  story  which  can  have  only  one 
end  becaxise  the  nature  of  man  will  have 
It  so. 
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It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
today  to  speak  for  the  President  and  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  sending  our 
greetings  to  President  Garcia  and  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  and  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
we  remember  as  we  establish  here  In  W£i8h- 
Ington  a  perpetual  reminder  of  their  gallant- 
ry In  the  naming  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor 
Streets. 


Address  bt  Gen  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philip- 
pine Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  at 
THE  Ceremonies  Marking  the  Naming  or 
Bataan  and  Correcidor  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  DC  .  Sunday.  April  9.  1961 
Your  Excellencies,  Mr.  Secretary,  Commis- 
sioner Tobriner,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
name  these  two  streets  in  this  Capital  City 
of  the  United  States— Bataan  and  Corregl- 
dor— is  to  bring  back  to  American  conclous- 
ness  the  story  of  an  epic  that  Is  part  of  the 
timeless  pattern  of  history. 

Nineteen  years  ago.  Filipino  and  American 
soldiers  fought  side  by  side  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  The  names  Bataan  and  Correg- 
ldor conjured  up  the  picture  that  those 
of  us  who  were  there  and  were  fortunate  to 
survive  can  never  forget:  of  handsome, 
blond  American  lads — dead.  In  the  foxholes 
or  In  the  tunnel,  and  alongside  them,  also 
dead,  handsome,  black-haired  Filipino  lads, 
killed  by  the  same  enemy  bomb,  their  blood 
freely  Intermingled  In  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom.  Their  bones  now  lie  In  Philippine 
soil,  dust,  and  ashes,  sacred  iarth — and  who 
will  dare  sift  that  dust  and  those  ashes,  by 
race,  for  separat-e  honor? 

That  is  the  meaning  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor. East  and  West  met  and  fought  to- 
gether for  the  same  ideal.  It  was  a  portent 
of  things  to  come.  For  the  first  time,  of 
their  own  free  and  p)osltlve  choice,  an  Asian 
jieople  rose,  almost  unanimously,  to  the  de- 
fense of  an  Occidental  power,  not  because 
America  was  white  and  Western,  but  be- 
cause the  United  states  never  carried  the 
^Imantle  of  imperialism  with  ease  and  despite 
initial  errors,  when  your  leaders  saw  our 
Arm  determination  not  to  settle  for  less  than 
our  freedom,  every  step  that  you  took  was 
to  Implement  the  policy  announced  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft:  "The  Philippines  for  the  Fili- 
pinos." 

In  your  one  great  adventure  Into  colonial- 
Ism,  you  retreated  almost  before  you  began. 
You  came  to  the  Philippines,  you  saw,  but 
you  did  not  conquer.  Instead,  you  worked 
with  us,  and  learned  with  us,  and  out  of 
ttie  relationship  emerged  your  promise  to 
help  us  achieve  and  assure  our  independence. 
That  promise  went  through  the  purflcatlon 
of  fire  19  years  ago.  And  in  1946  the  promise 
was  fulfilled. 

What  have  we  done  in  the  Philippines  since 
1946  to  l>e  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  In  Bataan 
and  Corregldor?  Something  new  has  arisen 
in  our  country,  something  strong  and  fresh, 
something  Identlflably  Filipino,  and  upon 
this  we  have  built.  Because  we  have  a  his- 
tory of  which  we  are  proud,  we  oppbsed 
communism  successfully.  We  fought  for  de^ 
mocracy  and  we  had  no  hesitancy,  despite 
Its  dangers,  to  choose  the  hard  sinews  of 
dignity.  Integrity  and  fre-  dom — your  side — 
against  a  gutless  peace  and  the  degradation 
of  slavery  Implicity  in  a  ruthless  monolithic 
ideology  that  reduces  everything  to  material- 
istic dialectics  which  Is  communism. 

We  now  see  a  Philippine  economic 
renaissance,  where  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  we  won  our  fight 
against  Inflation;  our  international  reserves 
have  gone  up  to  a  new  high  level;  we  have  re- 
fused to  devalue  our  p>eso;  we  have  par- 
tially decontrolled  and  will  soon  eliminate 
all  exchange  controls:  we  have  achieved  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade;  we  have  estab- 
lished more  than  800  new  industries;  we  pro- 
duce more  rice  than  we  consume;  we  have 
improved  the  living  standards  of  our  masses; 
we   have  an   uninhibited  press,  one  of   the 


freest  In  the  world.  All  these  we  have  ac- 
complished under  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  we  have  not  deviated  from  the 
truly  democratic  pattern.  We  are  proud  of 
our  progress  because  It  is  a  progress  that 
shows  the  vitality  of  our  devotion  to  con- 
stitutional government,  the  matxirity  of  our 
political  philosophy,  and  the  stability  of  our 
political    understanding. 

And  yet,  I  must  say,  that  the  new  house 
of  the  Philippines  Is  not  yet  as  welded  a 
structure  as  Is  your  house  of  America.  It 
is  still  a  mosaic  held  together  by  new  rivets 
of  remarkable  design,  and  all  depends  upon 
how  seriously  and  how  soon  they  can  loosen. 
For  we  are  under  the  shadow  of  a  Communist 
nation,  of  more  than  600  million  people  and 
we  are  under  unrelenting  attack  by  the  dan- 
gerous Communist  subversive  pattern  of  In- 
filtration and  subversion.  We  are  at  the 
same  time  surrounded  bj  another  600  mil- 
lion fellow  Asians  who  are  uncommitted  and 
our  people  see  how  they  are  wooed  and  court- 
ed by  the  two  power  blocs. 

By  our  record  these  last  15  years  since  our 
Independence  we  have  shown  we  can  achieve 
progress.  But  history  tells  us  that  societies 
change  and  achieve  cohesion  by  fits  and 
starts  and  in  the  process  there  may  be  rup- 
tures or  dislocations.  Under  the  pressure 
of  communism  on  one  side  and  neutralism 
on  the  other,  if  the  binding  rivets  of  our 
house  begin  to  loosen,  to  sustain  it  and  keep 
it  whole  and  unimpaired  we  must  depend 
on  the  unity  of  oiu  friendship,  the  comrade- 
ship of  our  alliance,  and  the  victory  to 
America  that  is  Bataan  and  Corregldor,  In 
the  words  of  one  of  your  great  writers  "the 
spirit  of  unswerving  Filipino  loyalty  which 
is  our  creditor  often  enough  In  the  past." 
^  The  men  who  died  on  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor offered  that  which  was  most  precious 
to  them — their  own  lives — on  the  altar  of 
human  freedom  and  human  friendship.  We 
who  survive  have  an  obligation  to  them  that 
cries  out  to  be  repaid.  We  owe  them  the 
continuation  of  the  battle.  We  owe  them 
the  never-ending  pledge  to  carry  on,  that 
the  FlUplno-Amerlcan  friendship  they  sealed 
in  war  with  their  blood  we  will  not  allow 
narrow  self-interest  or  greed  to  weaken  or 
undermine  In  peace. 


Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Walttr  N. 
Tobriner,  President  or  the  Board  or 
Commissioners  or  the  Di|[trict  of  Co- 
lumbia, ON  THE  Occasion  or  the  Cere- 
mony Commemorating  the  Naming  of 
Two  Streets,  Correcidor  and  Bataan,  on 
April  9,   1961 

Mr.  Ambassador,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  to 
participate  today  in  this  special  occasion 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
Philippine  and  American  dead  who  gave 
their  lives  at  Corregldor  and  Bataan. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
through  the  war  with  Spain  our  peoples 
first  became  acquainted,  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  become  steadfast  friends.  Oiu 
Governments  have  worked  together  to  estab- 
lish and  to  extend  the  blessings  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  war  in  the  Pacific  brought  us  closer. 
From  the  depths  of  despair  at  the  fall  of 
Corregldor  and  the  death  march  on  Bataan 
came  a  stronger  common  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  democracy  and   peace. 

The  sharing  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  in 
the  liberation  of  the  Philippines  t)ound  in 
blood  our  peoples  forever.  The  associations 
of  the  war  years  developed  a  deep,  mutual 
understanding  and  appreciation  which  tends 
to  grow  progressively  stronger  with  time. 

The  Philippines  have  become  an  example 
for  people  of  other  areas  seeking  their  free- 
dom. Bataan  and  Corregldor  represent  the 
ultimate  victory  of  man's  quest  to  deter- 
mine his  own  destiny.  At  one  time  exemplars 
of  humiliating   defeat,    they   shine   now   In 


history  as  glorious  victories  of  the  spirit  to 
be  free. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  that  in  this 
Capital  we  should  preserve  those  names 
per(>etuall7  as  the  names  of  streets,  so  that 
all  who  come  here  may  be  reminded  thaf\ 
when,  as  at  Corregldor  and  Bataan.  valor 
and  justice  shall  meet,  freedom  remains 
Imperishable. 


A    Worthwhile    Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
will  mark  the  presentation  of  the  first 
major  contribution  to  finance  the  pub- 
lication, the  Talking  Lion,  to  be  pro- 
vided free  of  charge  to  thousands  of 
blind  citizens  of  Illinois.  Soon  many 
blind  adults  in  my  State  will  be  able 
to  read  a  recorded  magazine  especially 
written  for  them  and  transcribed  for  use 
on  their  talking-tx)ok  machines. 

This  very  worthwhile  project  is  sp>on- 
sored  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Illinois  and 
founded  by  Don  O.  Nold.  a  longtime 
resident  of  my  congressional  district. 

The  Talking  Lion  will  contain  original 
writings  in  addition  to  specially  selected 
items  from  well  known  published  p>eri- 
odicals.  The  contents  will  be  divided  in 
six  general  classifications  and  a  well- 
rounded  assortment  of  interests  will  be 
presented  in  each  i.ssue.  At  present, 
plans  call  for  four  editions  annually. 

Section  1  will  be  devoted  to  items  of 
general  interest,  including  many  in- 
formative messages  concerning  the  st>e- 
cial  regulations  of  social  security  and  in- 
come tax  regulations,  the  work  Lions 
Clubs  are  doing  for  the  blind,  news  of 
public  and  private  agencies  offering 
services  to  the  blind.  Section  2  will  be 
dedicated  to  women,  with  articles  on 
fashions,  homemaking,  household  hints, 
and  child  care.  Men's  interests  will  be 
the  feature  of  section  3.  with  items  on 
sports,    hobbies,    business,    clothes. 

Fiction  will  be  the  keynote  of  section 
4.  with  short  stories  and  p>oetry  as  mate- 
rial. Blind  authors  will  have  an  oppor- 
-tunity  to  have  some  of  their  works  pub- 
lished in  this  section.  Section  5.  nonflc- 
(ion,  will  feature  biographies,  vignettes, 
verbal  portraits,  travelogs,  essays.  The 
final  section,  No.  6.  will  be  a  potpourri  of 
assorted  subjects,  including  letters  to  the 
editor,  questions  and  answers  wherein 
blind  persons  can  seek  answers  to  prob- 
lems, book  reviews  of  the  latest  talking 
book  releases,  editorials,  commentary.        ' 

Mr.  Nold  states: 

At  present  most  of  this  information  Is  not 
now  available  to  blind  persons  In  a  form 
which  they  can  read.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  estimates  that  less 
than  8  percent  of  blind  persons  read 
braille,  largely  because  most  of  them  loae 
their  sight  at  an  advanced  age.  Except 
for  radio  or  friends  who  read  to  them,  there 
is  no  reading  matter  available  which  Is  espe- 
cially designed  for  their  use  and  which  con- 
cerns Itself  with  their  problenw  and  de- 
sires. 


The  Central  Uons  Club  of  Chicago 
has  contributed  $1,000  to  this  project 
and  the  Berwyn  Lions  Club  has  pledged 
$500  to  the  publication  fund  for  1961. 
The  Stickney-Forest  View  Lions  Club 
has  also  sent  in  a  contribution  and  other 
clubs  in  district  1-A  have  sho\*Ti  an  in- 
terest in  participating  in  this  project. 
Several  personal  contributions  have  been 
made  by  those  interested  in  having  blind 
residents  of  the  State  receive  this  aid. 
Needless  to  say,  the  corporation  being 
formed  to  conduct  this  venture  is  one  of 
a  nonprofit  nature. 

This  project  is  one  that  de.serves  wide 
commendation  because  it  provides  for  a 
great  need  of  our  blind  citizenry  which  is 
too  often  neglected  or  bypassed  In  the 
hubdub  of  our  daily  lives.  It  might  well 
set  an  example  for  other  groups  and 
organizations  to  serve  those  among  us 
who  are  deprived  of  sight  and  many  of 
the  benefits  of  self -education  and  enter- 
tainment which  the  rest  of  us  enjoy. 
This  will  be  made  eminently  clear  to 
the  representatives  of  some  92  Lions 
Clubs  in  the  Chicagoland  area  who  will 
witness  the  fund  presentation  ceremony 
this  evening. 


Legislation  To  Help  Small  Butineti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

cor    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FEPRESEJTTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1961 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patmaii,  chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Businei^  Committee,  today 
addressed  the  convention  of  the  National 
Independent  Dairies  Association  which 
is  meeting  here.  An  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  chairman  of  its  Sut)Com- 
mittee  on  Small  Business  Problcm5  in  the 
Dairy  Industry,  I  think  his  remarks  on 
"Legislative  Proposals  To  Help  Small 
Business"  v. ill  be  of  interest  to  all  of  our 
colleagues.  While  Mr.  Patma.n's  remarks 
are  particularly  peitinent  to  the  dairy 
industry,  they  also  offer  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  help  rcmody  the  ills  of  other 
small  independent  busine!=;s  firms  who 
need  legislative  aid  to  case  their  burdens. 

Under  unanimoius  consent.  I  include 
his  remarks  in  the  Record: 

LiTGISI^TIVS  Fboposals  To  Hzu>  Smaix 
Business 

(Address    by    Wright    Patman,    of    Texas, 
chairman.    Select     Committee    on    Small 
Business.    House    of   Representatives.    Na- 
tional   Independent    Dairies    Association, 
Washington,  DC.  April   11,  1961) 
It  is   pleasing   to  see  and   visit   so   many 
Independent  and  small  processors  and  dis- 
tributors of   dairy   products.      Indeed,   it  is 
surprising  that  so   many  of  you  have  sur- 
vived the  rigors  of  trade  practices  and  con- 
ditions to  which  you  have  been  subjected. 
Those    of    us   who    have   served   with    the 
House     Small     Busiiiess     Ckinunittee     have 
learned  much    about   your  problems.     Well 
do  I  remember  the  first  hearings  our  SmaU 
Business     Committee     held     regarding     the 
problems  in  the  dairy  indxistry.     We  opened 
those   hearings   in   Dallas   on    December   30, 
1957.     They    produced    some    shocking    evi- 
dence about  how  some  large  processors  and 


distributors  were  selling  milk  at  prices  be- 
low cost  with  devastating  efTects  on  small 
business. 

Since  then  our  colleague  and  good  friend, 
Tom  Steed,  of  Oklahoma,  has  held  hearings 
and  made  Investigations  In  various  part*  of 
the  country  about  the  practice  of  selling 
dairy  products  at  prices  below  cost.  The 
work  he  has  done  has  added  substantially 
to  the  evidence  we  collected  in  our  hearings 
at  Dallas. 

DISCRIMINATORT  PRICING  BT  THI  FIKMS  HUTKT 
BMALX,   nSMS 

"You  know  better  than  I  how  the  below- 
cost  selling  practices  have  Increased  your 
difficulties  In  your  efforts  to  survive,"  he 
said:  'Some  of  the  larger  firms  do  not  ex- 
perience the  same  difficulties. 

"This  Is  true  even  though  they  engage  in 
the  practice  of  selling  milk  at  prices  below 
cost  in  some  areas.  They  are  able  to  do 
this  by  recouping  their  losses  througli  the 
sale  of  milk  at  higher  prices  in  other  areas. 
"Some  of  them  are  such  large,  conglom- 
erate corporations  that  they  are  enabled  to 
survive  for  some  time  even  if  they  should 
make  all  of  their  sales  of  milk  at  prices  be- 
low cost." 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  (Seal test) 
is  not  only  the  largest  processor  and  dis- 
tributor of  dairy  products,  but  its  op>era- 
tions  are  widely  diversified.  Its  total  gross 
sales  now  approximate  $1,600  million 
annually. 

This  large  conglomerate  corporation  Is 
engaged  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  many 
products.  In  one  of  its  annual  reports  a  few 
years  ago  to  its  stockholders  It  stated: 

"We  move  ahead  on  our  program  to  ex- 
pand manufacturing  and  distributing  facil- 
ities for  our  lines  of  cheese,  salad  dressings, 
cooking  oils,  margarine,  confections,  and 
other  grocery  products.  A  new  cheese  plant 
was  started  at  Stockton,  111.  Construction 
also  moved  along  on  our  new  vegetable  oil 
refinery  at  Champaign,  111. 

"We  entered  the  glass  container  industry 
In  the  late  summer  of  1956,  acquiring  the 
Metro  Glass  Co.  with  plants  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Dolton.  111.  Metro 
is  a  supplier  of  containers  to  National  Dairy, 
as  well  as  to  many  other  companies  in  the 
food,  beverage,  household  products  and  cos- 
metics industries. 

"In  Mexico,  we  began  to  make  and  dis- 
tribute cheese  and  salad  products  at  a  new 
plant  in  Monterrey. 

"Products  introduced  during  the  year  were 
orange  juice,  fresh  fruit  salad.  Jellies  and 
preserves,  a  new  line  of  flavored  cheese 
spreads  and  a  new  whipped  cream  cheese. 

"Our  newly  developed  orange  Juice,  pack- 
aged ready  for  use  In  quart  paper  containers, 
began  to  appear  in  grocery  dairy  cases  under 
the  Kraft  brand.  Derived  from  selected 
sweet  ripe  oranges,  this  is  a  reconstituted 
juice  maintaining  a  constant,  peak-of -season 
flavor.  We  also  introduced  Kraft  fruit  salad. 
The  orange,  grapefruit,  pineapple  and 
maraschino  cherry  sections  going  into  these 
salads  are  processed  and  packed  at  our  plant 
In  Lakeland.  Fla..  where  special  care  is  taken 
to  conserve  all  the  natural  fruit  Juices. 

"We  also  expanded  the  company's  business 
with  a  new  Kraft  line  of  Jellies  and  preserves 
In  a  wide  variety  of  flavors." 

Its  more  recent  reports  to  its  stockholders 
have  described  in  detail  how  this  expansion 
into  new  product  lines  and  Into  new  markets 
has  continued.  Many  of  the  plants  this 
large  nationwide  corporation  has  acquired  by 
buying  out  small  and  individual  firms  who 
had  built  goodwill  in  their  respective  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  on  the  products 
they  had  developed.  Thus,  some  of  these 
large  firms  have  not  only  bought  the  facil- 
itle.",  but  also,  the  businesses  of  many  com- 
petitors. 

According  to  testimony  which  has  been 
presented  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  the  viewpoint 
has  been  expressed  by  representatives  of  at 


least  one  of  these  large  processors  and  dis- 
tributors that  through  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing sales  in  particular  areas  at  prices  below 
cost,  they  can  destroy  competing  small  busi- 
ness firms  and  take  over  their  business  more 
cheaply  than  by  going  through  the  process 
of  buying  them  out. 

On  May  14,  1960,  a  representative  of  small 
business  complained  to  members  of  the 
House  that  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp.  (Sealtest)  was  selling  dairy  products 
In  Kentucky  at  unreasonably  low  prices,  and 
in  that  connection  stated: 

"The  uiu-easonably  low  price  at  which 
these  products,  are  being  sold  would  seem  to 
be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition, especially  independent  dairies  such 
as  ourselves.  This  can  be  very  easily  done 
by  a  large  national  concern  such  as  Seal  test 
who  operates  in  many  different  geographical 
localities  and  are  able  to  finance  and  sub- 
sidize a  price  war  against  small  dairies  who 
sell  In  comjjetition. 

"By  using  these  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices they  would  in  effect  force  us  out  of 
business  within  30  to  60  days.  Therefore, 
the  urgency  for  action  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
p>ortance.  We  ask  that  you  help  us  eliminate 
these  unfair  practices  as  quickly  as  possible." 

This  method  of  expanding  business  by 
making  sales  at  prices  below  cost  has  been 
referred  to  as  "advertising." 

Not  long  ago  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, in  the  course  of  hearings  regarding 
monopoly  power,  heard  a  witness  who  had 
engaged  In  loss-leader  selling.  In  the  course 
of  the  testimony  and  with  reference  to  that 
practice,  he  stated: 

"What  cheaper  method  of  advertising  Is 
thCTt  if  I  advertise  a  commodity  that  cost 
me  a  dime  for  5  cents  and  that  customer 
comes  into  my  store.  And  my  only  hop>e  is 
he  will  buy  something  else  from  me." 

The  advertising  characteristics  and  any 
misleading  and  deceptive  effects  incident 
thereto  are  not  necessarily  the  worst  as- 
pects of  making  sales  at  prices  below  cost. 
Its  deadly  effect  up>on  small  and  independent 
competitors  of  the  loss-leader  selling  Is  one 
of  Its  most  dangerous  characteristics. 

EXISTING     LAW     IS     INADEQXJATTE     TO     MEET     THIS 
PROBLEM 

Existing  law  has  been  interpreted  as  un- 
usable by  small  businessmen  in  their  effort 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  selling  at  prices 
below  cost.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  January  20.  1958.  by  a  5- 
to-4  decision  held  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Federal  "antitrust"  laws,  and  therefore  Is  not 
available  for  proceedings  by  persons  Injured 
as  a  result  of  things  forbidden  by  the  antl- 
trtistlajps.  The  Court  so  held  In  the  cases  of 
Nashville  Milk  Company  v.  Carnation  Com- 
pany and  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  v.  Vance.  The 
ruling  by  the  Ccxirt  In  these  cases  means 
that  under  existing  law,  small  and  Inde- 
pendent business  concerns  are  not  permitted 
to  use  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
in  proceedings  against  unlawful  selling  at 
unreasonably  low  prices — even  at  prices 
below  cost — and  even  though  those  practices 
result  In  the  creation  of  monopoly. 

Section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  as 
approved  June  19,  1936.  was  authored  by 
Senators  Borah  and  Van  Nuys.  It  became 
an  amendment  to  the  bills  Introduced  by  me 
and  Senator  Robinson.  I  did  not  discuss 
with  Senators  Borah  and  Van  Nuys  whether 
It  was  their  Intention  to  have  their  amend- 
ment apply  as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws. 

However,  I  have  made  It  clear  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  the  definition  of  antlualsl 
laws  as  set  forth  in  section  1  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  should  be  amended  so  that  there  Vould 
be  no  question  about  section  3  of  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act  being  embraced  as  a  part 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  Indeed,  on  January 
23,  1958,  3  days  following  the  5  to  4  de- 
cision  by  the   Supreme  Court  In   the   cases 
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to  which  I  have  referred  I  introduced  H  R 
10243  (86th  Cong)  to  accomplish  that 
objective.  On  the  same  day.  Senator  Spark- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee-,  introduced  a  companion  bill. 
Those  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  are  all  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  antitrust  laws.  However,  no 
action  was  taken.  Therefore,  at  the  opening 
of  the  86th  Congress,  we  reintroduced  bills 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  House,  my  bill 
was  HR.  212.  The  Judiciary  Committee  did 
not  consider  it.  On  January  3.  1961,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  present  87th  Congress  an  iden- 
tical bill,  it  is  HR  125.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  asked  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  it. 

In  the  meantime,  practices  of  selling  at 
prices  below  cost,  as  I  have  explained,  are 
continuing   unabated. 

SOMETHING     MUST     BE     DONE     TO     HELP     SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Our  investigations  and  hearings,  and  the 
reports  made  by  other  agencies  and  organ- 
izations, have  made  clear  that  action  must 
be  taken  If  we  are  to  help  small  business 
survive  and   prosper. 

Our  report  on  Small  Business  Problems  in 
the  Dairy  Industry  concluded  with  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect.  Ovir  committee  recom- 
mended that  new  legislation  be  considered 
and  enacted  which  would  strengthen  our 
laws  against  price  discriminations,  and  pro- 
vide for  more  expeditious  processes  under  the 
law.  and,  thereby,  provide  small  business 
firms  with  speedy  and  needed  relief. 

I  STATES    HAVI    TRIED    TO    HELP 

'  Many  of  the  States  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  combat  this  practice  of  selling  at 
prices  below  cost.  The  courts  have  upheld 
the  State  laws,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  of  any  State  does  not  reach  beyond  the 
State  line,  it  can  have  no  application  to 
transactions  in  Interstate  commerce.  The 
need  for  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject 
to  fill  this  void  Is  apparent. 

BILLS    HAVE   BF.EN  INTRODUCED   IN   CONGRFSS 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  report  on  small 
business  problems  In  the  dairy  industry  for 
new  Federal  legislation  have  been  followed 
up.  I,  the  Honorable  Tom  Steed,  and  the 
Honorable  James  Roosevelt,  have  intro- 
duced a  number  of  bills  to  help  carry  out 
those    recommendations. 

I  Introduced  H  R.  11  and  H  R.  124 — bills 
to  strengthen  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
against  discriminatory  pricing  practices,  and 


HR.  127  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  make  it  unlawful  to  discrimi- 
nate in  price  when  the  discriminatory  prices 
include  prices  at  unreasonably  low  levels 
and  at  levels  below  cost. 

H  R.  127  hits  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  requested  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  to  schedule  hearings  on 
It.  There  is  hope  for  favorable  considera- 
tion during  this  term  of  the  Congress.  Mem- 
bers of  your  association  and  representatives 
of  small  business  organizations  all  over  the 
country  are  expressing  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. We  have  Just  been  informed  that 
one  such  organization  polled  Its  members 
of  more  than  160.000.  and  that  more  than 
70  percent  of  those  who  responded  expressed 
their  support   for  HR     127. 

Also.  I  may  say  that  there  is  strong  sup- 
port for  HR.  11  and  H  R.  124,  to  strengthen 
the     Robinson-Patman     Act.       Those     bills 
have  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on    the    Judiciary.      I    have    requested    that 
hearings  be  held  on  them  at  an  early  date. 
Our  colleague  and  friend,  Hon.  Tom  Steed, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  introduced  H  R.  1233. 
That  bill  would  empower  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    to    enter    temporary    cease    and 
desist  orders  in  cases  where  during  the  pend- 
ency of  prolonged  litigation,  the  Commission 
would  be  enabled  to  stop  destructive  practices 
pending  the  completion  of  long,  drawn  out 
cases.     We  know  that  it  is  of  little  value  to 
small  business  firms  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
years  after  the  challenged  practices  have  de- 
stroyed the  complaining  small  business  flrms. 
That   bill    has    been   referred    to   the    House 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  chairman, 
Hon.  Oren  Harris,  has  been  asked  to  sched- 
ule   hearings   on    it    at    an    early   date.     We 
have  much  hope  for  this  legislation  because 
the    1960   Democratic   platform   contained   a 
plank    providing    for    it.      Also,    the    recent 
report  by  Dean  James  M.  Landls  suggested 
legislation  along  this  line. 

On  February  2.  1961.  our  colleague.  Hon. 
James  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  California, 
Introduced  H  R.  3798.  That  bill  would  amend 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  to 
strengthen  independent  competition  by  pro- 
viding for  a  separation  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tributive functions  from  some  of  the  process- 
ing functions.  This  would  be  a  reversal  of 
the  ti%id  to  vertical  Integration  of  processing 
and  distribution.  The  bill  would  make  It  un- 
lawful for  any  meatpacker  whose  gross  sales 
were  more  liian  $30  million  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  or  for  any  person  en- 


gaged in  the  business  of  manufacttirlng  or 
preparing  livestock  products  for  sale  or  ship- 
ment in  commerce,  or  in  wholesale  marketing 
in  commerce  of  meats,  meat  food  products, 
livestock  products,  dairy  products,  poultry, 
poultry  products,  or  eggs,  whose  gross  sales 
were  more  than  MO  million  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  to  engage  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  at  retail  meets,  meat  food 
products,  livestock  products,  dairy  products, 
poultry,    poultry   products,   or  eggs. 

This,  naturally.  \)rlngs  up  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  large  dairy  processor,  national 
In  size,  with  gross  sales  of  more  than  $30 
million  would  be  prohibited  by  the  terms 
of  this  bill  from  distributing  milk  at  reUU 
to  various  homes  throughout  the  cities 
where  it  operates  If  unqualified,  this  ques- 
tion should  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  would  not  apply  to 
large  dairy  processors  as  It  would  to  large 
meatpackers. 

The  large  dairy  processors  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  terms  of  the  bill  from  selling 
dairy  products  at  retail  only  in  those  situa- 
tions where  they  were  also  engaged  In  the 
wliolesale  marketing  of  dairy  producu  in 
commerce.  Thus,  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  bill  would  apply  to  a  large  dairy  proc- 
essor only  in  those  situations  where  It 
sought  to  compete  with  Its  customers  by  en- 
gaging In  dual  methods  or  systems  of 
distribution. 

Despite  the  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
would  limit  Its  application  to  large  dairy 
processors  and  distributors,  nevertheless.  It 
would  be  expected  to  have  a  healthy  effect 
In  helping  restore  fair  trade  practices  and 
conditions  to  the  dairy  industry.  It  would 
compel  the  large  dairy  processor  and  dis- 
tributor to  choose  whether  It  would  dis- 
tribute at  wholesale  or  distribute  at  reUll 
This  choice  would  provide  small  business 
flrms  which  distribute  dairy  products  only 
at  retail  a  better  opportunity  to  compete 
with  Its  larger  competitors. 

Representative  Roosevelt's  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Representatives  of  many  small  busi- 
ness firms  are  asking  that  hearings  be  held 
on  It.  but  none  have  been  scheduled  as  yet 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  discussion  about  small 
business  problems  in  the  dairy  Industry  and 
the  measures  which  are  being  taken  to  solve 
those  problems  have  been  of  Interest  and 
value  to  you.  I  repeat  that  It  has  been  a 
pleas\u-e  to  participate  In  this  meeUng  of 
yours  and  to  visit  with  you  on  this  occasion 
Thank  you. 


SENATE 

Ththsday,  Ai'Hii.  13,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Bill  Morgan  Smith,  pastor,  Grace 
Methodist  Church.  Dallas,  Tex.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Thou  who  giveth  us 
light  to  choose  freedom,  and  knowledge 
to  walk  in  its  way,  grant  us  words  to 
show  forth  oui"  thanksgiving.  The  lines 
have  truly  fallen  in  pleasant  place.s.  and 
we  share  such  a  goodly  heritage.  May 
our  words  of  praise  and  acts  of  conduct 
be  in  keeping  with  Thy  will. 

We  come  this  day  with  our  varied  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  not  free  from 
personal  and  social  burdens  about  us. 
Ere  we  falter  in  the  execution  of  privi- 
lege and  responsibility,  would  Thou  be 
very  near.  Show  Thy  will  through  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  these  who  help  to 
guide  our  Nation,  that  each  law  enacted 


may  be  in  keeping  with  the  eternal  law 
which  governs  even  .the  stars  in  their 
courses. 

Strengthen  the  body  wherein  it  be- 
comes tired;  refresh  the  mind,  that  each 
may  think  clearly;  revive  the  spirit,  that 
each  may  run  and  not  be  weary,  that  he 
may  walk  and  not  faint. 

We  make  this  prayer  for  thy  children 
everywhere.  Forget  not.  O  God,  those 
who  live  under  trying  circumstances. 
Hold  the  images  of  persons,  whom  this 
body  represents,  before  discerning  eyes, 
that  their  needs  may  be  remembered. 

Be  with  the  families  of  these  Senators. 
In  their  disappointment,  grant  them 
hope;  in  their  sorrows,  sustain  with  com- 
fort. In  temptation,  strengthen  them, 
that  they  may  overcome.  In  their  joys, 
bless  them.  We  pray  in  Thy  name. 
Amen. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. April  12,  1961,  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordrrod 


THE  JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by         Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr    President,  on 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the     the  Executive  Calendar  there  are   five 
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nominations,  although  only  three  per- 
sons are  involved.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  to  consider  these 
nominations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

LaVern  R.  DUweg.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of   the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Phill  ps  Talbot,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

W.  Arthur  Garrlty,  Jr.,  of  MassachusetU. 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts; 

Raj-mond  J  PWtlne,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island; 

Anson  J.  Anderson,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota; 

Covell  H.  Meek,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa; 

George  A.  Bayer,  cf  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska: 

Harry  A  Sleben,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota; 

Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district   of  Minnesota: 

Francis  C.  Whelan,  of  California,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

Floyd  M.  Buford,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia; 

Edward  F.  Boardman,  of  Florida,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida; 

Charles  A.  Muecke,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for   the   district  of  Arizona: 

Joseph  P.  Hoey,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York; 

Joseph  N  Tlerney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois; 

John  Terrlll.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  US.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Wyoming: 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau.  of  New  York,  to 
be  US  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York; 

Jobn  F.  Qulnn.  Jr.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico; 
and 

Dave  Fresquez.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri), from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Olln  N.  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  UJS.  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri;  and 

Francis  M  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri. 

By  Mr.  BLAKLEY.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Reynaldo  G.  Garzji,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

David  Lowell  Ladd  of  Illinois,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Patents 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  X'lrglnla,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of   the  Treasury. 


ATONHC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Leland  J.  Haworth,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Leland  J.  Haworth.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30.  1966. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


LABC 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Gerald  A.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  August  27.  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Grerald  A.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  expir- 
ing August  27.  1966. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


haven  National  Laboratory.  1947-48.  Pro- 
fessor of  physics.  University  of  Illinois,  1944- 
47.  On  leave  from  1941  to  1945  doing  war 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Radiation  Laboratory.  Assistant 
professor  of  physics,  University  of  Illinois, 
1939-44.  Associate  in  physics.  University  of 
Illinois,  1938-38.  Lalor  fellow  In  physical 
chemistry,  MIT,  1937-38.  Instructor  in 
physics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1930-37. 
High  school  teacher,  Indlanajxills,  Ind., 
1926-28. 

Scientific  afQUatlons:  Adviser.  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee.  Member,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Memt>er  and 
Chairman  (since  1954),  Panel  on  High  En- 
ergy Accelerators,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Member,  Panel  on  High  Energy  Phys- 
ics, President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
Member,  Board  of  Directors,  American  Nu- 
clear Society.  1965-60.  President,  American 
Nuclear  Society,  1958-59.  Member,  various 
panels  and  projects  on  scientific-military 
affairs. 

Scientific  specialty:  Surface  structure  met- 
als, secondary  electron  emission,  low  tem- 
perature research,  nuclear  physics,  high  en- 
ergy physics,  especially  very  high  energy 
accelerators,  electronics. 

Publications:  Numerous  scientific  papers 
In  above  fields.  Author  of  several  chapters 
of  the  MIT  Radiation  Laboratory  series. 

Honors  and  awards:  President's  Certificate 
of  Merit.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Memberships:  American  Physical  Society, 
fellow;  American  Nuclear  Society,  fellow; 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  fellow; 
Sigma  XI;   Gamma  Alpha. 


UNITED  NATIONS 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Graham  A.  Martin,  of  Florida,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  16th  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  has  not  already  done  so. 
I  should  like  to  submit,  for  printing  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  each  of 
these  nominations,  the  biographical 
statements  and  data  which  were  sup- 
plied to  the  committees  in  every  case. 
I  so  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  data  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical    Summary    of    Dh.    Leland    J. 
Haworth 

Born:   July  11,  1904.  Flint,  Mich 

Residence:  Cliff  Road.  Belle  Terre.  Port 
Jefferson.  N.Y. 

Education:  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1925; 
AM..  Indiana  University.  1926;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  1931. 

Experience :  Director,  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  1948  to  present.  President,  As- 
sociated Universities,  Inc..  1960  to  present. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies.  1959  to  pres- 
ent. Vice  president.  Associated  Universities, 
Inc..     1951-60.     Assistant     Director,     Brook- 


RisuMi  or  Education  and  Experience  of 
Gerald  A.  Brown 

Born  August  13.  1914,  in  Olustee,  Okla. 
Married  to  Mary  May  Harrison,  of  Canyon, 
Tex.,  In  1939.  Two  daughters,  Barbara,  age 
16,  and  Carol,  age  7. 

experience 

February  1942  to  date:  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

June  16,  1947,  to  date:  Regional  director, 
20th  region,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

From  1945  to  1947:  Examiner  in  charge  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  subregional  office. 

From  1942  to  1943:  Field  examiner  in 
Atlanta  and  Chicago. 

From  February  1943  to  December  1945  on 
military  leave. 

September  1939-February  1942:  University 
of  North  Carolina  Instructor  of  economics. 
(Full  teaching  load  while  doing  graduate 
work.) 

From  1938  to  1939:  Amarlllo  Junior  Col- 
lege Instructor  of  economics  and  political 
science. 

From  1935  to  1938:  Canyon  High  School, 
Canyon,  Tex.,  instructor  of  social  sciences 

COMMENTS 

In  1952:  Member  of  General  Counsel's  na- 
tional committee  reviewing  agency  pro- 
cedures In  representation  cases  and  recom- 
mending changes. 

In  1953:  Member  of  similar  committee 
concerned  with  procedures  in  unfair  labor 
ptactlces. 

education 

From  1939  to  1942:  University  of  North 
Carolina,  graduate  study  in  economics  while 
teaching. 

Summers  1936-38:  University  of  Texas, 
MA.  degree  in  economics. 

From  1933  to  1935:  West  Texas  State  Col- 
lege, B.A.  degree  In  history. 

Fropi  1931  to  1933:  Amarlllo  Junior  Col- 
lege. Amarlllo,  Tex. 

From  1920  to  1931 :  Public  schools,  Amarll- 
lo. Tex. 

Biographical  Sketch  or  Graham  A    Martin 
Present  position:    Controller  General.  Ge- 
neva;   also   UjS.    representative   to   European 
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Offices  of  U.N.  and  other  International  organ- 
izations. Geneva,  with  personal  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

Considered  for  U.S.  representative.  16th 
session  of  Economic  Community  for  Europe 
of    the    UN.    Economic    and    Social   Council. 

Born:  Mars  Hills,  N C,  September  22,  1912. 

Education;  A-B.,  Waice  Forest  College.  1932. 

Marital  status.  Married. 


EXPERIENCE 

Non-Government;      1932-33.     Washington 
newspaper  correspondent. 

Government:  !933-36.  aid  to  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, NRA;  1936-37,  assistant  to 
Chairman,  Social  Security  Board;  1937-41, 
district  mamger:  1941-42.  Regional  Director, 
Federal  Security  Agency:  1946,  chief  of  field 
operations:  1946-47,  Chief  of  Branch  War  As- 
sets Administration;  1947-49,  appointed 
FSS-2  and  assigned  as  administrative  oJHcer 
at  Paris:  attache,  Paris,  PSS-1;  1950.  co- 
ordinator, European  regional  administrative 
Bffalrs:  1951.  PSR  1;  secretary  in  diplomatic 
Bervice;  counselor  of  Embassy,  Paris;  1954, 
PSO-1,  counselor  and  secretary  In  diplomatic 
service;  counselor  of  Embassy,  Paris;  1955- 
57,  faculty  adviser.  Air  War  College;  1957, 
Epeclal  assistant  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs;  1958,  appointed 
consul  general:  1958-60,  special  assist- 
ant to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs;  consul  general,  Geneva; 
also  US.  representative  to  European  OfDces 
of  U  N.  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions with  personal  rank  of  Ambassador, 
Geneva. 

Military:    1942-46,  served  from  2d  lieuten- 
ant IX)  colonel,  AUS. 

Awards:  Decorated  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze 
Star. 

Office:  Consulate  general,  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. 

Legal  residence:  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  some- 
times the  Record  looks  rather  meager. 
However,  for  instance,  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  Gerald  A.  Brown,  of 
California,  the  nominee  appeared  before 
the  committee,  and  there  were  a  number 
of  questions.  We  examined  into  his 
background ;  and,  generally  speaking,  we 
found  him  quite  a  satisfactory  nominee. 

Certainly  it  is  helpful  that  such  ma- 
terial appear  in  the  Record;  and  it  can 
be  obtained  from  the  committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent te  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


Report     on     Examination     of     Fracdulint 
Transactions    Relating   to    Acxx)Unts    or 
Military  Disbursing  Officers 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  fraudu- 
lent transactions  relating  to  the  accounts  of 
military  disbursing  officers,  dated  April  1961 
(with  an  ac<:ompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


LEGISLATTVE   SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative busines-s. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMLTNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  National  Industrial  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve,  dated  April  1, 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 


PETITIONS   AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  Marin 
County,  Calif.,  as  part  of  the  National  Park 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KERR: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Enrolled  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  23 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
87th    Congress   of   the   United  States   and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide an   income   tax   exemption   for   home 
improvements  on  the  residence  owned  and 
occupied    by    the    taxpayer;    limiting    the 
exemption    to    $600   per    year    per    family; 
directing    that   an    authenticated   copy   of 
this  resolution   be  sent   to  John   F.   Ken- 
nedy, President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation 
"Whereas    the    building    Industry    Is    now 
sufifering  a  decline  and  many  are  unemployed 
who  usual'.y  work  at  homebulldlng;   and 

"Whereas  a  reduction  In  Income  tax  would 
serve  as  an  Incentive  to  property  owners  to 
make  major  Improvements  on  their  homes 
thereby  aiding  the  suppliers  of  materials 
and  the  lalx>rers;  and 

"Whereas  major  Improvements  on  homes 
with  the  resulting  rise  In  Income  to  sup- 
pliers of  materials  and  laborers  In  that  In- 
dustry will  more  than  offset  any  loss  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  In  reduction  of  Income  tax 
resulting  from  an  exemption  on  home  Im- 
provements; and 
N  "Whereas  an  exemption  not  to  exceed  $600 
for  home  Improvements  each  year  for  each 
family  would  greatly  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  In  the  building  Industry  and 
would  Increase  revenue  derived  from  the 
payment  of  Income  tax:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  28th  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein)  : 

"Section  1.  That  we  respectfully  request 
the  87th  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  now 
assembled  to  act  promptly  to  provide  the 
necessary  laws  to  effect  an  exemption  not  to 
exceed  $600  for  all  home  Improvements  on 
the  residence  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
taxpayer  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  such 
exemption  per  family  per  year. 

"Sec.  2.  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  John  F. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  a  copy  hereof  be  transmitted  to 
the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  27th  day  of 
March  1961. 

"Clem  McSpadden, 
"President  of  the  S'-nate. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  28th  day  of  March  1961. 

"J.   D.   McCORTT. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 


RESOLUTION  OF   GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions memorializing  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp 
in  honor  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who 
showed  her  great  humanitarian  work 
before,  during,  and  after  the  Civil  War. 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Rhode  Islanders  are  indeed  proud  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe  who  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  writer  of  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  but  who  also  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  performing  great 
humanitarian  work  during  the  Civil 
War.  by  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  suffrage 
for  women,  and  who,  along  with  her 
husband,  founded  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  submit  this  resolution  since 
Mrs.  Howe  lived  In  my  home  county  of 
Newport  for  many  years.  It  would  in- 
deed be  fitting  for  Americans  to  join  in 
honoring,  her  by  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
meniorative  postal  stamp. 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion* was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service,  as  follows: 

H.   1403 

Resolution  memorializing  CongresB  with  re- 
sp)ect  to  the  Issuance  of  a  postage  stamp 
in  honor  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  showed 
her  great  humanitarian  work  before,  during 
and  after   the  Civil  War 

Whereas  Julia  Ward  Howe  showed  her  great 
humanitarian  work  before,  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War;  and 

Whereas  during  this  centennial  year  com- 
memorating the  Civil  War,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  feels  that  Julia 
Ward  H«we'8  unceasing  efforts  In  work  for 
woman  suffrage,  prl.son  reform  and  interna- 
tional peace,  should  not  be  forgotten,  while 
her  efforts,  along  with  her  husband's,  who 
founded  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
makes  her  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
American  women  of  her  time;  and 

Whereas  Julia  Ward  Howe  achieved  Inter- 
national fame  with  her  never  to  be  forgotten 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  which  was 
published  In  February  1862,  In  a  magazine 
which  still  exists  today  In  Boston,  namely, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly;   and 

Whereas  Julia  Ward  Howe  lived  In  New- 
port County  for  many  years  and  died  in 
Middletown.  R  I..  October  17.  1910,  was  an 
active  lifelong  member  of  Channlng  Memo- 
rial Church.  Newport,  and  on  many  occasions 
preached  there,  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  feels  that  the  people  of  Rhode  Is- 
land should  be  very  proud  to  have  this  great 
woman  remembered  by  all  Americans:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  earnestly  requested  to  have 
the  U.S.  postal  officials  arrange  for  a  postage 
stamp  commemorating  Julia  Ward  Howe; 
and  the  secretary  of  state  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  transmit  to  Mr.  J.  Edward  Day,  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion asking  each  to  work  earnestly  for  this 
endeavor. 


1961 
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RESOLUTION  OP  NEBRASKA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  970,  which  relates  to  the 
construction  of  the  Mid-State  reclama- 
tion project  in  Nebraska.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative    Resolution 

Whereas  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  in  1947 
unanimously  approved  the  Nebraska  Recla- 
mation Act  which  permitted  the  formation 
and  organizati  ^n  of  the  550,000  acre 
Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation  District  In 
Buffalo.  Hall,  and  Merrick  Counties,  to  fur- 
ther develop  proposals  of  the  multipurpose 
Mld-SUte  project  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Platte  River,  now  flowing  un- 
used to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;   and 

Whereas  the  greatest  economic  loss  to  our 
State  each  year  is  the  water  we  still  allow 
to  escape  either  unused  or  Just  partially 
used;  and 

Whereas  the  multipurpose  Nebraska  Mid- 
State  reclamation  project  Is  designed  to 
provide  ( 1 )  surface  Irrigation  for  140,000 
acres  of  crop  lands,  (2)  replenishment  and 
stabilization  of  the  declining  ground  water 
supply  of  5.200  irrigation  wells  and  for  cities, 
villages,  and  farms  In  the  district  area.  (3) 
Hood  control  protection,  (4)  production  of 
hydroelectric  power.  (5»  conservation  of  fVsh 
and  wildlife,  and  (6)  development  of  recrea- 
tion facilities,  all  of  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  60,000  citizens  and  future  generations 
In  the  disUlct  area  and  contribute  to  fur- 
ther development  of  Industry  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  econcmy  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
87th  Congress,  Senate  bill  970,  House  roll 
3957.  House  roll  4337,  and  House  roll  4598. 
which  provide  for  authorization  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Mid -State  project  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion law,  as  a  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project;   and 

Whereas  the  StaU;  of  Nebraska,  through 
lU  legislature  and  officials,  has  continuously 
cooperated  with  and  supported  the  Mid- 
State  project  proposals  and  the  construction 
of  this  development  for  the  greater  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  and  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  legislation  for  thU  purpose  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  each  year  since  1953:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  72d  session  assembled: 

1.  That  the  legislature  memorlallaes  the 
87th  Congress  and  the  respective  Interior 
Committees  thereof  to  support  the  proposals 
of  the  Bureau  ol  Reclamation  for  the 
$81  million  Mld-Stute  project  and  approve 
the  above  legislation  for  Its  authorization 
of  construction. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed,  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
legislature  to  the  Honorable  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson, chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  Honorable  Walter  Rogers. 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and  to 
each  Member  from  Nebraska  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

DWIOHT  W.  Btjrnit. 
Presidirnt   of  the  Legislature. 
HUOO  F.  Srb. 
Clerk   of  the  Legislature. 


RESOLUTION    BY    GOVERNORS'   IN- 
TERSTATE INDIAN  COUNCIL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  has  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  for  improving  the 
outlook  for  the  American  Indian. 

This  is  essential,  whether  the  Indians 
are  (a)  still  under  Federal  control;  (b) 
in  the  process  of  termination  of  Fed- 
eral control;  or  (c)  have  assumed  the 
full  rights  and  responsibilities  of  VS. 
citizenship. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  always 
been  effectively  accomplished. 

In  the  Stat*  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, the  processes  of  terminating 
Federal  control  are  now  underway.  Un- 
fortunately, serious  problems  have  de- 
veloped. I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  will  be  amenable  to  adopt- 
ing legislation  now  pending  to  better 
enable  the  tribe  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  meet  its  special  problems  after 
control  is  terminated. 

Recently.  I  received  from  John  W. 
Reynolds,  attorney  general  of  Wiscon- 
sin, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernors' Interstate  Indian  Council. 

The  resolution  emphasizes  the  need  for 
adequate  health  programs  for  the  In- 
dians. Beheving  it  deserves  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  resolution 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON    9 

Whereas  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian 
Council  Is  cognizant  of  the  great  progress 
In  Indian  health  programs  since  transfer 
of  Indian  health  responsibility  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and 

Whereas  this  progress  does  not  obviate 
the  need  for  further  development  of  ade- 
quate health  services  as  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  one-fifth  of  deaths  among  Indian 
people  are  due  to  Infectious  diseases  which 
generally  can  be  prevented,  and 

Whereas  In  answer  to  requests  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Governors'  Inter- 
state Indian  Council  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  has  provided  Information  on  the 
budgetary  needs  for  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  to  administer  an  adequate  health 
program  for   Indians:    Now,   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved.  That  Congress  provide  a  mini- 
mum program  activities  budget  of  $53  mil- 
lion for  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  1962 
fiscal  year  operations;  provide  a  construc- 
tion budget  of  $10  million  to  continue  the 
development  of  needed  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  staff  housing;  and  provide  $6  million 
for  further  Implementation  of  sanitation 
projects  for  Indian  homes,  communities, 
and  lands  as  authorized  under  the  Sanita- 
tions Facilities  Act,  Public  Law  86-121. 

Approved  this  16th  day  of  Novemtier  1960. 
John  Artichokeh,  Jr., 
Chairman.    Governors'    Interstate    In- 
dian Council. 

Edmund  Brown, 

Host  Governor,  California. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  133.  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establishing 
a  boundary  between  those  States  (Rept.  No. 
164); 

S  215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren  (Rept.  No.  149) ; 

S  746  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mee 
Hong  (Rept  No.  150) ; 

S.  757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shoji  Hlrose 
(Rept.  No.  151)  ; 

S.  865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Barbara  Krzak  (Rept.  No.  152) ; 

S.945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anton 
Urbanclc  and  Antonla  Urbanclc  (Rept.  No. 
153); 

S  949.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Tledemann  (Rept  No.  154  i ; 

S.  1064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Plsar  (Rept.  No.  155);  and 

S.  1217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Purlficaclon 
Slat  (Rept  No.  156) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  70.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Hay  (Joe  Mah)    (Rept.  No    157):  and 

S.  71  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Bell  (Bill  Mah)   (Rept.  No.  158) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  186.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  William 
Kuo-Wel  Chen  (Rept.  No.  159) ; 

S.265.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulon 
(Rept  No   160) :  and 

S.  759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki  (Rept.  No.  161). 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5189  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank  of 
Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  163). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  subm^itted : 

By  Mr.  HRUSKLA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  452.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Nellie    V. 
Lohry  (Rept.  No.  148) . 

»> 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENl,  I  wish  to  make  re- 
ports on  three  resolutions  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ask  for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair ) .  The  Seiiator 
from  Montana  may  proceed. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  63D  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. I  report  an  original  reso- 
lution to  print  the  63d  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  April  1.  1960,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  147) 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  121)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Rcsoli^ed.  That  the  63d  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  the  year  ended 
April  1,  1660.  be  printed,  with  an  lUustration, 
as  a  Senate  document. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  the  re.solution. 

There  being  no  object'on.  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  Incorporated 
by  Act  of  Congress  on  February  20.  1896  (29 
Btat.  8-9),  which  act  Included  the  provision 
"that  said  society  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion concerning  Its  proceedings,  and  said 
Secretary  shall  communicate  to  Congress 
such  portions  thereof  as  he  may  deem  of 
national  Interest  and  Importance."  but  did 
not  provide  that  such  report  be  printed. 
When  in  1899  during  the  55th  Congress  the 
1st  report  of  the  society  was  transmitted  as 
required  by  law.  It  was  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  pursuant  to  a  simple  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  All  subsequent 
DAR  reports  to  date  have  been  printed  as 
Senate  documents  under  the  same  pro- 
cedure. 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the   resolution? 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion fS.  Res.  121'  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

CARMEN   L,   LURTY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  report  an  original  resolu- 
tion to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Carmen  L. 
Lurty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa* 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  122)  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolied.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Carman  L.  Lurty.  widow  of  Edward  N.  Lurty, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  llVi  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  con.sidered  and  agreed  to. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  INHTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. I  report  favorably,  with- 
out amendment,  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
117)  changing  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I 
submit  a  report  'No.  146)  thereon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
I  resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  paragraphs  (1)  (J)  and  (4) 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate    are    each    amended    by   striking   out 


"Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Committee   on    Commerce." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  resolution  would  effect  the  name 
change  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce"  where  it 
appears  in  paragraph  1(J)  and  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mittee on  Commerce." 

There  have  been  three  changes  in  the 
names  of  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate since  February  2.  1947,  the  effective  date 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  viz: 

Committee  on  Civil  Service  changed  to 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
effective  January  1.  1948  (Senate  Journal 
198.  80-1.  Apr.  17.  1947); 

Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  changed  to  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  effective 
March  3,  1952  (Senate  Journal  127,  82-2.  Mar. 
3.   1952);  and  %. 

Committee  on  Public  Lands  changed  to 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
effective  January  9,  1953  (Senate  Journal 
5&-57,  83-1.  Jan.  9.  1953). 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  name  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  since,  under  that  act.  It  waa  con- 
solidated from  the  Committees  on  Inter- 
state Commerce.  Commerce,  Interoceanic 
Canals,   and  Manufactures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.    BYRD   of  Virginia.      Mr.   Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral stockpile  inventories  as  of  February 
1961.    I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  and  a  statement  by  me  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Stockpile    Inventories,    Februart 
1961 

INTRODUCTION 

This  Is  the  15th  In  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  tin- 
der the  Department  of  Agriculture.  General 
Services  Administration,  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  Ls  for 
the  month  of  February  1961. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  these  stockpUes  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  E3tp>endlture8  by  the  agencies 
'  Involved. 

The  four  agencies  reported  that  as  of 
February  1,  1961.  the  cost  value  of  materials 
in  their  stockpile  Inventories  totaled  $15.- 
994,342.000  and  as  of  February  28.  1961.  they 
totaled  $15,777,805,000.  a  net  decrease  of 
$216,537,000  reffectlng  acquisitions,  disposals, 
adjustments,   etc.,   during   the   month. 

Different  tmit«  of  measure  make  It  impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1.  2,  3.  and  4  but  the  cost  value  figures 
are  summarized  by  agency  and  program  as 
follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories 
[In  tboosands) 


Agency  and  profram 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Feb.  1,  1061 

End  of 

month, 

Feb.  28,  1081 

Net  change, 
reflecting 

ar<iu bit  tons, 
dlsposala. 

ad)ustment.% 
etc. 

Department  of  Ajrrlcniture: 
l^lce  support  program: 

»7, 227, 820 
08,350 

$7,003,235 
48.070 

-1224.885 

Exchange  commodities—strategic  and  critical  materials 

-40.880 

Total,  Department  of  Agriculture 

7.328,170 

7.062,214 

-273.066 

General  S€r\lces  Administration: 
Strategic  and  critical  materials: 

8,125.014 

0,510 

1,484,534 

830,085 

44.074 

6,123.077 

0,610 

1.483,805 

883.821 

60.201 

-2,837 

CAHaral    l«*or>il  it  lo«  C  r\rTVirat  inn  '    Tin  tnVPntiVV 

TWkf»ncp  TVrKiiirt inn  Art  rvocram                          -   ................ 

-WO 

flnnnlpfTipntftl  ^orknile                                      -   ......•-_-.......... 

+43.838 

^iinn!#TTipntAl  *:trtrk'T)il<»  InventoTv  In  transit       

+  15,227 

ToUl,  General  .^Services  Administration 

8,484,028 

8.640.423 

+66.407 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defen<«  Mohlllratlon:  Civil  defense  stockpile 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Civil  defense  medical 
stockpile - 

17.000 
165.337 

-         - 

18,003 
188.175 

+1.003 
-1-838 

flrand  total                                            -— ....... -._. 

16,004.342 

15.  777, 806 

-218, 537 

Note.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 

Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  opening 
inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  In 
quantity  and  cost,  transactions  during  the 
month,  and  the  closing  inventories  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Each  inventory  la  shown  by 
commodity  except  the  national  stockpile,  for 
which   commodity   detail  is   classified. 

Pertinent  Information  and  explanation  are 
set  forth  In  notes  accompanying  the  respec- 
tive   tables.     Statutory    authority    and    pro- 


gram descriptions  are  shown  In  the  appendix 
to  the  report. 

The  Inventories  covered  by  the  report  are 
tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  A^lcultural  price  support  pro- 
gram inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
February  1961:  Including  agricultural  com- 
modities and  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter. 
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Table  2:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  under  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, February  1961:  Including  materials 
in  the  national  stockpile.  Federal  FaciliUes 
Corporation  tin  Inventory,  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental 


stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange 
or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc., 
and  inventory  In  transit  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 


Table  3:  Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory 
under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi- 
lization, February   1961. 

Table  4:  Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
Inventory  under  the  I>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  February   1961. 


Table  1. Agricultural  price  support  program  inventories  under  Commodity   Credit   Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  February 

1961:   Including  agricultural  commodities,  and  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter 


EXPLAK.^TOET  NOTES 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  defines  the  cnntrnt  "f  the  columns  as  (nUows: 

I'rogram  and  oomniodJty:  LlsUearh  commodily  in  Uie  form  in  which  it  exists  when 
citended  suptwrt.  and  in  some  instano«  in  a  form  to  which  Die  supi>orted  commodity 
is  proc<>sapd  or  converted  to  Incroivse  niarketahility.  The  ofriimodities  are  grouped 
under  the  apr>rT>prlute  statutory  subclassiflcatlons  ag"Ha8ic,"  "DesiKnuled  non basic," 
"Othernonbasic,"  and"Kicliange." 

Unit  of  measure:  The  applicable  unit  used  In  the  accounting  records  and  reports  of 
the  Corporation.  _  ,         .        .       r-    ^       ,         .n 

Inventory  beginning  of  month:  Quantitv  In  nunil>er  of  units.  Cost  value:  All 
Inventories  are  recorded  in  the  acc-ounts  at  cost.  "Cost  value"  is  n.mtMi^ed  of  the 
uiiUiil  cost  of  the  conimcHlity  plus  storage,  handling,  transportation,  and  accessorial 
eij»en.<««»  paid  or  accrued  up  to  tlie  dHle  of  reix)rUng.  The  initial  cost  of  inventories 
ac<)Uired  by  delivery  of  cf)llat«'ral  securing  loans  is  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  notes  plus 
stora<te  and  oUier  charges  advanced,  any  equities  due  or  paid  to  producers  on  ware- 
house-stored collateral  (by  Public  Law  S.-;  XiS.  and  beginning  with  lii.'.O  crop  produc- 
tion the  Corporation  will  not  make  equity  (layment."  to  l-.rn^wcrs  on  unredeemed 
price  stipport  loan  collateral,  title  to  » liich  it  acjuires  on  or  after  maturity  of  the  loansj, 
and  the  net  v:ilue  of  any  quantity  or  quality  difTercncos  determine*!  ui>on  <lelivery  of 
farm-stored  oollateral.  Amounts  pai<l  to  Itnding  agendes  participating  in  the  loan 
program  (or  crop  ytam  prior  to  I»58  wen-  recorde<i  as  a  jiart  of  inventory  cost. 

Adjustments:  \S  arelwu.se  .settlements.  <  x(  liunges  and  tran.«fiTS  (net>:  ^^  arehouse 
settlements  Include  the  net  diOertnces  In  quantity  and/or  value  represented  by  the 
net  of  overdeliverii-s.  premiums,  undercHivenes,  and  discounts  arising  frt>m  move- 
ni(  lit  of  a,mm(>(lities.  Kxiliangcs  represent  tlie  net  chiinge  in  quantity  and/or  value 
lor  inventories  exchanged  or  in  proivas  of  exchange.  On  criniplitcd  iiclianges,  the 
change  in  value  rejireaeiits  dilTen-ntiiils  due  to  location,  quality,  and  quantity.  In- 
[irocesaed  commoditief  removed  from  inventory  lor  conversloii  or  processing  (on  a 


contractual  or  fee  basis  and  excluding  conditional  salesi  are  includeii  as  a  reduction  of 
Inventory.  Processed  cr)nim'><litu's  acquire<l  as  a  result  of  this  conversion  or  pro<T>ssing 
are  included  as  an  addition  to  inventory. 

Acquisitions:  As  reflected  in  accounting  records  and  reports;  and  includes  com- 
modities acquired  by  delivery  of  collateral  .securing  loans,  commodities  purchased 
under  terms  of  purclia.se  agreement..*,  commodities  purchas<'ii  directly  from  producvrs 
or  processors  as  a  part  of  the  sui>i>ort  oj)er:itiorr  but  not  under  purchase  agreements: 
,  anu  processed  commodities  acquired  by  [lurrliases  which  offset  conditional  sales  of 
unprocessed  oommo<litie.s  f n  ra  inventory.  The  cost  value  of  acquisitions  is  described 
under  the  explunMtion  of  the  cost  value  of  inventory. 

Carrying  charges  addcl  to  Investment  after  acquisiti'm:  Total  costs  of  storage, 
handling,  transportation,  and  other  accessorial  expenses  incurred  during  the  month. 

I)isi<o.sals:  As  reflccti>d  in  accoimting  re«>rds  and  reports.  Inventory  transjictlons 
generally  arc  recorded  on  the  basis  of  transfer  of  title.  Disposition  commitments  are 
not  reflectefl  in  the  accounts.  Cost  value:  Kcpresenls  acquisition  value  plus  applicable 
amount  (if  carrying  charges.  The  amoimt  of  cost  allocated  to  commodities  removed 
from  inv<'nt<iry  is  determined  with  the  view  of  retaining  in  the  inventory  actounU 
the  cost  of  commodities  remaining  on  hand.  The  cost  allocated  to  commoditii« 
removed  from  price  support  inventory  Is  generally  computed  on  the  basis  of  average 
luiit  cost  of  the  commodity  reflected  in  tlie  inventory  accounts  for  the  applimble  (ix>p 
year  and  general  storage  location.  In  the  case  of  commodities  generally  storr><l  com- 
niingle<l  (e.g.,  bulk  grains  and  bulk  oils)  the  crop  year  is  determined  on  the  flrst-in, 
flrst-out  basis.  In  tlic  c;ise  of  commodities  stored  In  identified  lots,  the  crop  year  is 
determined  by  lot  identification. 

Inventory,  en<l  of  month:  Closing  inventory  after  transactions  for  the  month  have 
been  applied  to  the  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 


|In  thousands) 

• 

fnit  of  measure 

Inventory,  begin- 
ning of  month, 
Feb.  1,  IMl 

Transactions  duriut:  the  month 

Inventory,  Mid 
of  month. 

Adjustmena 

AcQuisitiors 

Carrying  charges 

added  to  invesl- 

nent  after 

acjuisitions 

Disposals 

Feb.  28,  1961 

Program  and  comniodily 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

viil  -e 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Stor- 
age 
and 
han- 
dling 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
and 
other 

Cost 
value 

Afnicultural  oomnio<litloa: 
htiisic  comriKxlities: 
Com                      --- - 

Bushel 

Pound 

l,  465. 242 

$2,438,001 

-216 

-M71 

800 

$1,017 

$11,575 

02 

5,505 

236 

84 

C8 
17 

$1,270 

(') 

(') 

-7 

100 

7 

102 

-1 

13.330 

30,  .■>74 

(') 

1,140 

10,900 

19,184 

247 

30 

755 

18,543 

142,135 

$30,990 

1,440 

51 

170,352 

781 

2,031 

2,402 

169 

304 

50,351 

7,401 

1,462.505 

$2,421,302 

30,574       1.440 

Bal« 

do.  .  

,        « 

4.818 

32.024 

60.2l« 

1,306 

412 

1«V610 

806,044 

3.127 

10,015 

11.880 

2,271 

-18 

58 

3,763 

67.287 

50,290 

1,317 

382 

16,633 

04 

53.070 

10,327 

258 

13.52G 
5,066 
1.415 
2.199 

645.  716 

ppajiiits   farmrra*  stock                 

Pound 

-7,807 
+  7,M)7 

-i.274 
-t-1.274 

6,564 

Peanuts,  slielled 

Rlre    milled 

do.      

Hundredweight, 
do 

0.864 
11,786 

(>) 

-4 

2,114 

Pound      .      . 

756 

106 

142,135 

304 
392 

7.487 

\\heat           

Bushel 

1,  UN  483 

2,003,334 

-423 

-3.060 

12,110 

3,786 
4 

1,006.713 

2.857,220 

Wheat  flour 

Pound 

Total,  basic  oomnKxlities 

6,102.101 



-3,535 

32,918 

20.606 

S.351 

285,442 

5.071,170 

Designated  nonlwsic  commodities:           "" 
Barley                                             BiKheL.   .     _-. 

54,838 
311,100 

66,636 

67.762 
863,400 

4a  033 

-64 
-3 

-60 
-181 

6 

22 

20,731 

1 

96 
12,528 

618 

6,802 

132 
{') 
154 

800 
877 

256 
(') 
562 

3,507 
620 

18,013 

(') 

61.675 

77.023 

180 

248 

2,820 

5,731 
2,085 

11,066 
t') 

8,464 

3,158 

157 

480 

«S6 

61,183 
310,568 

60.354 

68,906 

Orain  sorghum.   

Hundredweight. 
Pound           

867,320 

Milk  and  butterfat: 
Butter 

41,884 

Cheese 

do 

Milk  dried             

do 

271,454 

38,477 

50,804 

77,028 

3 

1 

8.970 

3.158 

2 

1 

270,583 

90,706 

Milk,  fluid                    . 

do        

Oats _ 

Kye 

Tung  oil 

Bushel 

do 

Pound. 

11, OM 

4,264 

17,680 

0,100 
6,2.12 
3.804 

-as 

-5 

-1-3 

-15 
-2 

4-1 

03 

60 
6 

23 
01 

8 

10,883 

4,012 

14.878 

8.055 
5.012 
8,161 

^^  Total,   designsted   nonbasic    com- 
A         modi  ties. 

1.028,027 

-257 

24,711 

6,945 

2,117 

31,786 

1,030,645 

Hundredweight. 
Bustiel 

Other  nonbasic  coromo<lltle«: 
Beans,  dry,  edible               .  

o 

2 

(■) 
213 

o 

2 

0) 
{') 

2 
0) 

5.488 
23 

0) 

2 

Klitxseed 

Soyl)eiuis 

..  ..do 

17» 
43 

6,670 
23 

-5 

-16 

10 

21 

2,217 
43 

587 

1.400 

OaUon 

Total,  other  nonbastc  commodities. 



6,702 

-16 

23 

213 

2 

5,513 

-       1.411 

Total,  agricultural  commodities 



7,227.820 

-3.808 

67.652 

86.854 

7.470 

322.753 

7,003.235 

Exchanre  commo<Iitle8:  • 
Ptrateglc  and  critical  materials: 
Alumlnuni  oxide,  abrasive,  crude 

Pound     .. 

66,872 

3.830 

6.738 

600 

7.001 

\4«8,{I34 

1,806 

016 

8,190 

1.003 
665 
143 

1,006 

21,709 

404 

1,860 

0,338 

oeo 

1,097 

507 
204 
132 

-2 

-11 

1 

2 
12 
0) 

50,021 
3,576 
2,704 

3,196 
880 
311 

7.089 

1.103 

4.131 

500 

1,550 

1,019,228 

1,806 

44S 

."ilO 

Antimony,  metal 

do 

31S 

Asbestos,  amosite       

do 

4S7 

Asbestos,  chrysotlle 

Asbestos,  crocidollte 

do 

do 

143 

1,000 
366,302 

ISO 
2.311 

-101 

103 
-1 
-1 

^\ 

6,451 
1.015,006 

811 

11,575 

35.5 

Bauxite 

...  do 

12,444 

Beryl  ore 

Merylllum  copper  msstor  sUoy 

do. 

do 

do 

403 

-«- 

223 

444 



000 

1.402 

O 

«4M 

002 

Boart 

Carat 

"i'iio' 

«,4M 

•****•** 

•*>>—*** 

-..«.»- 

%m 

.. 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabtk  \  -- \aricultural  price  support  program  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,    Department  of  Agriculture    February 
196UrncluTrigairiculil^^^  comrSodUUs,  and  strategic  and  crUical  moteriah  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter-ConUnned 


[In  thousands) 


Propram  ami  oomnio«lity 


Ixchaner  coniinoditJ«:»— Conttaoed 
Strategic  and  critical  materiate— Con. 

Cadmium 

Chrome  ore,  chemical  grade 

Chrome  ore,  refractory  grade 

Chrome  ore,  Turkish,  metallurgical . 

Chromium  metal -  -  -  -- 

Colemanlte,  Turkish  boron  minerals. 

Columhite 

Diamonds. - — 

Ferrochrome,  high  carbon 

Ferrochrome.  low  carbon --- 

Ferromanganese 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade 

Iodine 

Load 

M  angaiiese  ore,  chcm  ical  grade 

Manganes*'  ore,  metallurgical  grade... 
M  anganese  ore,  natural,  battery  grade 

Mica.. 

Quartz  crystals... 

Kuw  silk 

Rutile - 

Silicon  carbide • 

Thorium  nitrate 


Unit  of  measure 


Inventory,  begin- 
ning of  montn, 
Feb.  1,  19«1 


Transactions  during  the  monili 


Pound 

do. 

.....do 

do.. 

do 

do .... 

do 

Carat 

Pound 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

....do 


Qunn- 
ity 


Titanium  sponge 

.'Adjustment  of  prior  period  cn«todlan 
expenses.' 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials. 


Total,  Department  of  .\grlt-ulture. 


.do. 


20R,188 
5. 1»7 

124 

».0oe 

195 

117 

22,  WO 

2,685 

97,006 

43,924 

^. 

"'52,"«29" 
1,164,262 

87.122 
269 
138 

"'2i,"342' 

27,084 
50 


Cost 
value 


Adjustments 


Quan- 
tity 


.do. 


3,000 


$2,020 
66 

■"    iao' 

245 
153 

1.666 
3,800 

560 
9.289 

807 

42 

"i.TM 
25.393 

4,  4."i5 

845 

1,992 

'2,128 

2,627 

115 


Cost 
value 


Acquisitions 


Qnan- 
Uty 


3.880 


98,350 


7. 326, 179 


7,197 


23 

11.636 

2,283 

1.976 

28,497 


19,385 

141,660 

-N, 

200 

« 

45 

2.020 

,8,964 


Carryingcharges 
added  to  invest- 
ment after 
acquisitions 


Cost 
value 


-3,808 


Ml 


I 
-1 

570 
.704 
490 
235 
513 


Disposals 


Stor- 
age 
and 
han- 
dUng 


-103 
-1 

(') 
0) 
-S3 
-1 


612 

2,765 


335 

58 
223 
188 
845 


12.445 


-13 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
and 
otlier 


(') 
$96 
(') 
(') 
(•) 
00 
1 


-86 

-26 


-1 

-52 


-1 


12 

(') 

8 

2 

-2 

'(')" 

77 

-8 

(') 

(') 

(*) 


Quan- 
tity 


IflEt,115 
6,197 


33 

9,960 


13.907 

2,461 

83,055 

36,288 


Cost 

value 


(') 
$1,448 
66 
(') 
30 
263 
(') 


Inventory,  end 

of  month, 
Feb.  28,  1961 


Quan- 

Uty 


63,270 


82,883 

865,607 
20,9E» 


-419 


70,097 


36,435 


(<) 
(') 
(•) 
(') 
1,463 


1,871 


45 

9,283 
21,292 


9,341 


2,288 
616 

7.760 

661 

-1 

....... 

1,013 
17.665 
0U8 
(>) 


223 

800 
^003 


(') 


2.838 


63,377 


M 


195 

140 

20.610 

2,507 

16.017 

36.133 


Coitt 
value 


40 

"io.'iei 

440,334 

66,147 

478 

144 


14,079 

14,716 

50 


3,000 


38^030 


133 
3,330 
3.306 

544 

1,772 
661 


42 

"   i,3l5 

10.  44H 

3.457 

1,179 

2.050 


1.463 

1.460 
115 


3,870 
-1,385 


48.970 


7,082,214 


'  Less  than  .WO.  ...._,. 

»  See  appcmiix,  p.  Ifi.  for  notes  relating  to  reporting  of  strategic  and  cnticiu  materiiUJ 
ftciuired  by  exchange  or  biu-tcr  of  agriculliiial  commo<lities. 


'  .\dju»tinent  will  be  3llocat<>d  to  appropriate  materials  in  subsequent  month. 
X(/TE.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


} 


Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,  February  19^1:  Includina  materials  in  tl 
I  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  supphmental  stockpt 
'ials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit  Carport 


T.A.BLE    2 

national 

of  materials  acquired  by  exchange 

tion  to  the  suppUmeutal  stockpile 


EXPLANATORY    NOTES 


The  General  Services  .\dministration  defines  the  content  of  the  columns  as  follows: 

Program  and  commodity:  Identifies  the  program  and  the  minerals,  metals,  fiN'rs, 
bn<l  oils  acfiuire<l  under  the  program. 

I  nit  of  mcajiure:  The  stamlard  weight  or  measure  of  minerals,  metals,  fibers,  ami 
oils  deterniiiie<l  to  be  the  stockpile  unit  of  measure. 

Inventory,  beginning  of  month:  Ojiening  inventory  represents  quantity  and  cost  of 
Diati-rinl  in  storage  at  the  t)eginning  of  the  accounting  period. 

.\dju.stments:  Represents  inixeases  (+)  or  decreases  (  — )  of  materials  in  inventory 
other  than  increases  from  acquisitions  or  decreases  from  disjiosals.  Decreases  occur 
from  theft,  loss  inturri'd  while  in  transit  to  stockpile  location,  n-parkine  from  one  type 
of  itmtaincr  to  another,  bencficiation  of  a  low-grade  material  to  a  higher  grade,  and 
the  removal  of  material  for  sampling  and  testing  purposes.  Increases  occur  fnini  return 
of  material  previou.sly  reinove<l  for  sampling  :in<i  testing  purposes  and  from  quiuitities 
n-ceived  at  storage  lo^-ations  in  excess  of  quantities  billed  by  the  contractor.  A  new 
jchemical  analysis  of  the  materials  may  cause  an  increase  or  dctTi>ase  where  the  weights 
in  ba-sed  on  ciriemical  and  nioi.stun'  content.  Increases  or  de<Ti;ks<>s  arc  .ilso  made  from 
findings  of  audits  of  inventory  and  accounting  records. 


Acquisitions:  For  the  National  .Stockpile  and  Dcfnisi-  rro<lu<  tion  Act  acquisitions 
include  op»in  market  purchases  at  contrail  pricfs;  intradepartincntitl  transfars  at  mar- 
ket or  apprais«'<l  value  at  time  of  transfer;  triins|i'>rtatt<)n  to  first  permanent  storage 
location:  and  beneficiating  and  proces.sirig  cost  in  u|>grading  materlal.s.  For  the 
supplemental  stockpile  acquisitions  incluile  the  market  value  or  CCC's  aciuLsition 
cost,  whichever  is  the  lower  at  time  of  transfer  from  CCC. 

Disposals:  Costs  of  disposals  are  calculate<l  at  the  average  unit  price  of  inventory  at 
time  of  removal  from  inventory.  For  the  national  sto<-kpile  Inventory  disposals  consist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  by  their  nature  would  drteriorate  if  held  in  Storage  (or  lengths 
of  time  luid  Side  of  materials  that  have  Nrn  determined  to  be  obsolete  or  excess  to  tiK' 
ne<ds  of  Oovemment.  For  the  Defense  Production  Act  Inventory  disposals  consist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  have  be<'n  determined  to  l>e  obsolete  or  exceas  to  the  needs  of 
(Jovemment. 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  represents  quantity  and  cost  of  material 
in  storage  at  the  end  of  the  aoounting  period. 


[In  thousands] 

Progrsun  and  commodity 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beginning  of 
month.  Feb.  1.  1961 

Transactions  during  Die  month 

Inventory,  end  ot 
month,  Fe  j.  28. 1961 

.Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quaotlly 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
Uty^ 

Cost 

value 

Cost 
value 

Nation.al stockpile:  Total  (classified  det;UI omitted). 

$6,125,914 
9.619 

$1,676 

$4,513 

$0. 133, 077 

Long  ton..." 

Short  ton...i... 
Short  dry  ton... 

Long  dry  ton 

Short  ton 

Pound  ..  

Tederal  Facilities  Corporation:  Total,  tin 

4 

4 

0,619 

Defense  Production  Act: 

.AInrninnm                             .      . 

758 

2 

1,370 

2 

23 

903 

381.138 

2,103 

18,168 

1,110 

52 

32.815 

S 

2.437 

763 

2 

1,370 

2 

23 

908 

886,  57.-. 

.\sl)estos,  chrysotile           .  . 

2,103 

Bau.\ite.  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type 

18.168 

Beryl... 

(') 

14 

1,124 

Itismuti)    

62 

Chromite,  metallurgical  grade 

Short  dry  ton... 

4 

166 

32,970 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tahi.e  2. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,  February  1961:  Including  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Ad  purchase  program,  the  supplementnl  si^Kkpile 
of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  the  supplemental  stockpile — Continued 

[In  thousands] 


Program  and  commodity 


Defense  Production  Act— Continued 

Cobalt 

ColumUt* 

Copper 

Oyolite - 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

tiruphlte,  lubricating 

Lead 

Mangansse,  battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide. 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade 

Mic-n.  muscoviie  block  and  film 

Nickel 

Palladium 

Kare  earth  residue 

Kutile - 

TantaUte 

Thorium 

Tltantom 


Unit  of  measure 


Subtotal,  DPA  commodities. 

Machine  tools  inventory: 

In  storace 

On  lea,<« 

On  loan 


Subtotal,  DPA  machine  tools. 


Total.  Defense  Pro<luction  Act. 


Eupplemental  stockpile  > 

Aluminum  oxide,  fu>e<l.  crude 

At\tlniony.  metal 

Asbestos,  amosite 

A8l>e«tus,  chrrwtile — 

Asl-e^^tos,  criKidolite 

Hauxlte,  metal  gra<le.  Jamaica  type 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  tyi)« 

Beryl 

Bismuth 

Cadmium — 

Chromite,  chemical  grade.. 

Chromite,  nietallurclcal  erade 

Chromite,  refraciory  grade 

Cobalt -- 

Colemaniie 

Columbite 

Copi>er 

Diamond.  inda<trial,  bort 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones..-. 

Fluorspar,  acid  prade. 

Fltiorsiiar,  metalluirlc^d  grade 

Graphite,  natural.  Ceylon,  amorphous  lump.. 
Iodine J. - 

l.fd 7- 

Manganese,  battery' grade,  natural 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  tyjK-  A 


Pound 

....do 

Short  ton 

do 

Short  dry  ton.. 

Short  ton 

...do 

Sliort  dry  ton.. 

do 

Pound 

do 

Troy  ounce 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton.. 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

Pound 


Inventory,   beginning  of 
month.  Feb.  1,  1061 


Quantity 


Tod... 
do. 


.do. 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B 

Manganese,  metallurigical  Kni<M 

Mercury 

Mica,  masoovtte  l>lrK?k.  strained  and  better. 

Mies,  mnsoovite  1dm 

Mica,  muscovlte  splittings 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings . 

Palla-llum   

Quartz  crystals 

Rare  earths 

Ruthenium 

Selenium       

Silicon  carbide,  crude 

TantaUte 

Thorium 

lin .' 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Zinc  


Total,  supplemental  stockpile. 


Supplemental  stockpile  Inventory  In  transit: 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude 

Antimony,  nictal 

.Asbestos,  amosite 

Ashesto.s,  croddollte 

Bauxite 

Beryllium  copper  master  alloy 

Bismuth 

Ca<1mlum . .. 

Chromite,  cliemlcal  gT»de. 


Chromite.  nietallurglc-al  grade. 
Chromite.  refrm-tory  ^rade 


Short  ton 

....do 

....do 

Short  dry  ton. . 

Short  ton 

Long  dry  ton.. 

do. 

Short  ton 

Pound 

...do 

Short  dry  ton.. 

....do 

do 

Poimd.  - 

Long  dry  ton . . 

Pound 

Short  ton 

Carat 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

Pound 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton. 

Fla-k   

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton. 

Troy  otince 

Pound 

Short  ton 

Pound... 

do. 

Long  ton 

Short  ton 

Pound 

Short  ton 


26,187 

10,618 

134 

38 

20 

(') 

8 

4 

3.037 

6.175 

12fi,075 

8 

6,086 

9 

1,529 

849 

22 

79,809 


Cost  vidue 


0) 

o 


»S2, 

M, 

74. 

10, 

1, 

2. 

175. 

35, 

ICO, 


1, 

9, 

167. 
325. 


063 
736 
306 
.^43 
394 

81 
036 
.■i24 
035 
265 
801 
177 
CM 
725 
734 

42 
648 
450 


Transactions  during  th.e  month 


Adjustments 


Quaa- 

tity 


1, 460, 514 


25 

3.966 

39 


(') 


Cost 
value 


-$181 


-181 


131 

9 

8 

5 

2 

Z139 

C83 

8 

1.146 

6.332 

47 

l,2t«5 

166 

1,077 

51 

153 

10 

111 

10,199 

492 

2 

1 

242 

222 

35 


4.020 


1,464.534 


Short  ton. 

do 

do..... 

do..-. 

Ixing  ton. 

Pound 

do. 


do 

Short  ton. 

do 

do 


18 

1,071 

16 

263 

27 

4,826 

231 

548 

82 

2 

15 

157 

77 

8 

4,030 

7 

6 

4,485 

324 


0) 


0) 

(') 


12 

2 

551 
799 
350 

277 


16.R18 

4,807 

743 

3,499 

3Z843 

10,  491 

17,058 

2.570 

10.586 

9,810 

204,246 

4,683 

2,160 

2,062 

402 

C.598 

266 

131.868 

26,468 

67 

341 

231 

.■is.  681 

3.334 


Acquisitions 


Quan- 
tity 


1,601 


Cost 
value 


$307 


967 


3,969 


1,415 

101,714 

3.446 

698 

212 

6.226 

229 

0.872 

1.090 

2.427 

560 

1.071 

15.114 

21 

9,780 

14.946 

23,401 

15,627 

79,606 


830,086 


l.-VB 
196 
415 
116 

0,213 

1,620 
736 
352 

1.788 
153 
103 


+13 
-12 


-181 


Disposals 


Quan- 
tity 


Invent orv  end  of 
month.  Feb.  2b,  19C1 


Cost 
value 


(') 


0) 


4.006 


(») 


O 


$443 

08 


3.907 


Quantity 


35.187 

10. 618 

138 

38 

ao 

(') 

8 
4 

3.041 

6.175 

123,670 

8 

6,086 

0 

1,520 

MU 

22 

70,800 


4,515 


Cost 
value 


$.S2.063 

51 ,  73 i 

73,8ti<i 

10,475 

1,394 

73 

3,03f. 

2.  .124 

I7fi.a:« 

3S.2<o 

106,  ."190 

177 

658 

1.725 

9,TM 

42 

167,048 

325,458 


G) 


12 


+1.016 
-1.016 


+$50 


-6 


+43 


301 

350 

1 

350 

277 

90 

17 

4 


12 

60 

O 

450 

326 

U 

41 


23 
193 


31 


30 

2 

I 

3 

855 

000 


m 


81 


3.960 


1.667 
211 
412 


8.138 

6,101 

1,407 

736 

352 

1,926 

2.737 

08 


747 
00 

235 
1.240 
2,764 

474 
1.291 


1.088 
12,602 


4,517 


1,076 
"i.'466 


43.793 


3.197 

800 

310 

811 

11,  575 

1.4(W 


1,444 
30 
66 


1.450.787 


0) 
0) 
(') 


12 


551 
790 
350 

277 


8 


1.565 
196 
415 
115 

0.213 

1,620 
736 
852 

1,788 
153 
103 


143 

9 

6 

5 

3 

Z340 

1,033 

9 

1,497 

6,609 

137 

1.312 

160 

1.077 

63 

2U 

10 

561 

10,524 

503 

43 

1 

243 

222 

35 

12 

28 

1.264 

16 

263 

27 

4,836 

252 

548 

82 

2 

15 

1.57 

87 

8 

4.030 

8 

6 

4,485 

324 


23 

3.966 
29 


4.018 


1,  463,  805 


30 
2 
1 
3 

690 


C) 


81 


I"*,  4<a 

5.108 

l.l.M 

3.490 

978 

35.966 

16..S02 

19.  3h5 

3.316 

10.938 

11,735 

306.983 

4.  7.S0 

Zl»« 

Z799 

501 

6.832 

1.505 

134,632 

36.941 

1,357 

341 

231 

58.681 

3,334 

1,016 

2,387 

114.407 

3,446 

603 

213 

6,226 

234 

9,872 

1.090 

2.427 

5fi« 

1.071 

17.  rem 

•Jl 
0.S89 
16,401 
23,401 
16.627 
79.599 


883.821 


3.197 

800 

310 

811 

11,  57  .'5 

1,403 


1,444 
30 
66 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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^BI  E  >  —StraUaic  and  critiral  materials  inventories  under  General  Services  Admini.->trat,on,  Sovemher  1960:  Includina  malertaU  tn  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  '^PP^'pf'^  'i^^P'^ 
of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  ,n  transit  from  Commo<Uty  Credit  Corpora^ 
tion  to  the  supplemental  stockpile — ContiiuK'd 

lln  thousands] 


Inventory,  beftlnntng  of 

month.  Feb  .1, 

1961 


Profnun  aii<l  comnio<Hty 


Unit  of  mpasure 


Btipi'W'mpntal  stockpile  inventory  in  transit: 

Coiotnanltt - 

ColumMlf. .- — 

Diamond,  industrial,  bort 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones 

Fcrroc'liromo.  high  carbon 

Frrrorhrome,  low  carbon 

Ferromanjfanese -- 

Fluorspar,  .idd  grade - 

Floorepv,  metallurttlcal  grade 

MaavUMSP,  battery  in'udo,  natural 

MamtUM'se.  chemical  grade 

Manpaws*',  metallurgical  grade 

Mica 

Rutlle...- 

Silicon  carbide,  crude 

Tin -  -- 


-Con! 


Total,  supplenientiil  stockpile  Inventory  In 
transit. 


Total,  (ieneml  S«'rvi«>s  Administration. 


Long  ton. 
Pound... 

Cvmt 

do. 


Short  ton- 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Pound 

Short  ton . 

do 

Long  ton.. 


Qusniity 


Co«t  value 


13 

85 

400 

3M 

4 

1 

34 

11 

41 


23 

3 

21 


$7V1 

M 

1.240 

4,370 

1,787 

■na 

6,785 

4«0 

1,274 


1,W8 

5,820 

14 


1,902 
1,483 


44,974 


8,484.926 


Transactions  during  the  mouth 


Adjustments 


Quan- 
Uty 


Cost 

value 


-138 


Acquisitions 


Quan- 
tity 


1 
42 
18 


10 

le 

433 


5 
11 


Cost 
value 


S247 


S,4(H 


2,288 
51. S 

7.755 
000 


999 

1,009 

17,871 


868 
2,004 


60,201 


100.630 


DLtpoaals 


Quan- 
tity 


12 

85 

450 

32fi 

4 

34 

11 
41 


23 

3 

21 


10 
1 


C^t 

value 


1791 

94 

1.240 

4.370 

1,757 

729 

fi,785 

469 

1,274 


Inventory,  end  of 

month,  Feb. 

28.  1961 


Quan- 
Uty 


1,988 

5,826 

14 


1,902 
1.4W 


44.974 


54.005 


2.^ 


7 

1 

42 

18 


10 

16 

433 


5 
11 


Ooat 

Talue 


3347 


6^464 


3,288 

515 

7,755 

am 


809 

1.0U9 
17,«71 


868 

1.004 


60.201 


8,540.423 


« Less  than  SOO.  ,  ....         ,       .•     , 

«  S<N>  appendix,  p.  If.  for  notes  relating  to  tlie  n'porting  of  strategic  and  critical 
material,-!  irf-fiuind  by  i  xchangr  ur  barter  of  agriciilturid  commodities. 


XoTE.— Figures  are  ronnd«'d  and  may  not  -.wlil  to  total?. 


Tabi.k  ;i.      Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory  under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  l'>hn,ury  1961 


EirLAN.\TORT   .VOTSa 


The  Oflllce  of  Civil  and  l)t  feii.^e  Mobilization  defines  the  content  of  the  columns 
•s  fi)Il<iws: 

Commo<lity— Composite  groups  of  many  diflerent  items. 

Vnit  of  measure.— Shown  otdy  for  engineering  supply  units;  not  feasible  for  other 
eomposite  groups. 

Inventory-fjuantity.— Phown  only  for  one  item,  namely,  engineering  supply  imits. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  furnish  rjuantity  figures  on  tiie  other  commodity  groupK  because 
they  are  composite  groups  of  many  dillerent  items.  To  rcjwrt  'luaiilities,  it  would 
be  iiecess;iry  to  list  numerous  diflerent  Items. 

Iifventory-cost  value.— I>oUar  value  figures  on  commodities  in  the  stockpile  inven- 
tory essentially  reflect  their  actual  cost.  The  stockpile  inventory  is  geuenlly  aug- 
ineiite<l  by  acquisition  of  (ioveniment  excess  property  without  reiinbursi'ment  to  the 
peveral  holding  agencies.  Tlie  value  assigne^l  to  these  materials  is  (1)  original  acjulsi- 
lion  t«st  if  knonii.  (2;  esliraaleil  current  market  value  of  items  in  similar  condition,  or 


(3)  average  luiit  cost  of  identical  or  similar  items  |iurcha.sed  in  the  open  market  for 
stockpiling.  tJovemmcnt  excess  proju-rty  acquired  by  reimbursement  ia  aaBlfne<i  a 
value  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  fairvalue  reimburs-ment  require<l. 

Adjustments.-- Represent  inventory  pricing  ii<l  just  men  ts  resui^ng  from  recalcula- 
tion of  flxe<l  aver:ige  unit  prit'es,  transfers  of  commodities  from  one  compodte  group 
to  another,  etc.,  during  the  month. 

Acquisitions.  — .Maleriiils  placed  in  inventory  during  the  mouth,  including  return  to 
inventory  of  items  previously  released  from  inventory  for  reworking,  etc.  Value 
stated  in  terms  of  iictuai  costs  of  the  commodities. 

I )lsposals.  — .Materials  removed  from  inventory  during  the  month,  including  items 
released  from  inventory  for  reworking,  etc.  Values  .shown  are  baseu  on  average  unit 
costs. 

Inventory  at  eml  of  month.— Closing  inventory  after  tran.sa<-tions  for  the  month 
have  been  applied  to  the  inventory  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  month. 


[In  thousands) 

Cuminodity 

Unit  of  meafiorc 

Inventory,  beginning  of 
mouth,  Feb.  1 ,  IWl 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventory,  end  of 
month,  Feb.  2H.  Ittil 

Adjustments 

-   Acqui&itiona 

Disiiosals 

Quantity 

Coat  value 

Quantity 

Quan- 
Uty 

Coat 
value 

Quan-        Cost 
tlty         value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Coat 
▼alue 

Engineering  stockpile  (engine  generators,  pumps, 
chlorinators,  puriflt  rs.  pipe  and  fittings). 

lO-mile  units 

(') 

$8,961 

8C0 
8,088 

»-$16 

«-l 
+113 

3011 

(') 

»» 

•100 

0) 

30, 847 

856 

Radiological  eiuipment 

... ... 

186 

8,388 

Total,  civil  defease  stockpile.  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization. 

) 

17,900 

+98 

1,007 

101 

18,00S 

•  Les.s  than  .V10. 

•  Ac-counting  aiijustments. 

»  Granted  to  other  Ke<leral  agencies  and  to  States. 


«  Consists  of  grants  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  to  States  of  3W,847,  and  inventory 
writeoff  of  $620. 

Note.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  r»<ld  to  totals. 


Table  4. —  Civil  defense  medical  stockpile  inventory  under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  February  1961 


EXPLANATORY    NOTK8 


The  Department  of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare  defines  content  of  the  columns 

as  follows:) 

Commotlity:  Composite  groups  of  many  different  items. 

Vnit  of  measure:  Shown  only  for  hospital  functional  units:  not  feasible  foi  other 
compo.site  groups. 

Inventory  cost  value:  The  dollar  value  figures  In  the  civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
Inventory  reflect  essentially  the  average  acquisition  costs  per  unit  of  the  commodities. 
No  transportation,  delivery,  or  storage  costs  are  included. 

Adjustments:  Represents  increases  (+)  or  decreases  (— )  of  materials  in  commodity 
priuiK  other  than  incrca.ses  from  acquisitions  or  decreases  from  disposals.  -N'ormally 
these  transactions  result  from  Inventory  pricing  adjustments  due  to  recalculation  of 


fixed  average  unit  prices,  transfers  of  commodities  from  one  composite  group  to  another. 
removal  of  material  for  .sjunpling  during  testing  or  reworking,  etc..  during  the  month. 

Acquusitions:  Materials  placed  in  inventory  during  month,  including  new  procure- 
ment an<i  acquisition  of  (lovernnient  excess  pnijierty. 

Disposals:  AlatcriaLs  removed  from  ij^ventory  during  the  month.  Costs  of  dis- 
posals are  calculated  on  a  basis  of  the  average  unit  price  of  items  in  Inventory  at  tlie 
time  of  removal.  I'i.sposals  consist  principally  of  items  no  longer  suitable  for  stock- 
piling due  to  det(Mioration  and  of  samples  consumed  through  testing. 

Inventory  at  en<l  of  month:  Closing  Inventory  after  transactions  for  the  month  hava 
been  applied  to  the  inventory  at  the  l*glrming  of  the  month. 


> 
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Tabm:4— Ciri7  defense  medical  stockpile  inventory  under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and   Welfare,  February  1961 — Con. 

|In  thousands] 


. 

Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beginning  of 
month,  Feb.  1, 1961 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventor 
month,  Fe 

y,  end  of 
b.  28.  li^.l 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions              Disposals 

Commotlity 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Quan- 
tity 

C«st 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Cost 
value 

Medical  bulk  stocks  and  asfoclated  Hems  at  clvO 
defense-  mobllirjition  warehfHisee. 

$107,668 

4.117 
37,442 
16,220 

-$971 

>$86S 

*$30 

$107,432 

4.117 

Eadi 

2 

+220 
+744 

2 

37,662 

HepUnishment  units  (funct  onal  assembllea  other 
than  hospitals. 

16,965 

ToUl,   civil  defense  nie.'icul  >tockpile,  De- 
NiTtment  of  Uealth,   Kducst  on,  and  Wel- 
are. 

165,337 

+7 

865 

30 

166, 175 

'  Includes  $854,269  .<»nim  albumin  returned  Trom  manufacturers  resulting  from 
reworking. 
'  Inventory  writeoff  (wrtif  c-.ite  of  destruction). 


KoTF.  —Figures  are  rounded  and  ma>  not  add  to  totals. 


Appendix 

U.8.    OCPABTMENT  OF  ACRICta.TURX 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  Price-Support  Program 

Prlce-Bupport  operations  axe  carried  out 
under  the  Corporatlori's  charter  powers  ( 15 
U.SC.  714),  in  conformity  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.SC.  1421),  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954  (7  use,  1741),  which 
includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19.J6  (7  U.SC.  1442),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  tobac<-o,  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  July  28.  1945.  as  amended  (7  U.S  C. 
1312).  Under  the  Agilcultural  Act  of  1949, 
price  support  is  mandator>  for  the  basic 
commodltiea — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco — and  specific  nonbaslc 
commodities;  namely,  tung  nuts,  honey, 
millc,  butterfat.  and  the  products  of  milk 
and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958,  as  producers  )f  corn  voted  in  favor 
of  the  new  price-support  program  for  corn 
authorized  by  that  act  price  support  is  man- 
datory for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums Price  support  for  wool  and  mohair 
is  mandatory  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  through  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31.  1962.  Price  support  for  other  non- 
basic  agricultural  commodities  Is  discretion- 
ary except  that,  whenever  the  price  of  either 
cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported,  the  price 
of  the  other  must  be  supported  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  them 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market 
This  program  may  also  include  operations  to 
remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  in  the  removal 
or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  purpoiic  of  stabilizing  prices 
at  levels  not  in  excess  of  permissible  price- 
support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreerients.  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  in  the  case  of  wool 
»nd  mohair,  through  incentive  payments 
based  on  marketings.  The  producer's  com- 
tnodlties  serve  as  coUat  eral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged 
lollateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
:hase  agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corpora- 
tion any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which 
he  may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified 
in  the  agreement. 

The  major  eflect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loan-j.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 


expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
C02.  407.  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
194'J,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.SC.  1961). 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title 
II  of  the  Agrlctiltural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  19, 
1958.  In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21.  1959.  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency 
areas. 

GENERAL    SEHVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Strategic   and    critical   materials   stockpiling 
and  related   programs 

1  National  stockpile:  The  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h )  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  stockpile  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials.  GSA  Is  responsi- 
ble for  malting  purchases  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  and  providing  for  their 
storage,  security,  and  maintenance.  These 
functlon.s  are  performed  In  accordance  with 
directives  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  OfHce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  The  act 
also  provides  for  the  transfer  from  other 
Government  agencies  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
such  other  agencies  and  are  required  to 
meet  the  stockpile  objectives  established  by 
OCDM  In  addition.  GSA  is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  tliose  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  OCDM  determines  to  be  no 
longer  needed  for  stockpile  purposes 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 
V-7,  Issued  by  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  December  19.  1959 
(24  F.R  10309) .  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense   Production  Act   Inventories. 

2.  Tin  received  from  Federal  Facilities  Cor- 
poration: Public  Law  608.  84th  Congress  (50 
U.S.C.  98  note),  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  the  continuation  of  operation 
of  the  Government-owned  tin  smelter  at 
Texas  City,  Tex.,  from  June  30.  1956,  until 
January  31.  1957.  It  provided  also  that  all 
tin  acquired  by  the  Federal  Facilities  Corpo- 
ration by  reason  of  such  extension  should  be 
transferred  to  GSA. 

3.  Defense  Production  Act:  Under  section 
303  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(50  U.SC.  App.  2093)  and  Executive  Order 
10480.  as  amended.  GSA  is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials. 


for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order  to 
expand  productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
4.  Supplemental  stockpile:  As  a  result  of 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  OCDM  (32A 
C  F  R..  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  GSA  Is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  materials 
placed  In  the  supplemental  stockpile.  Sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7 
use.  1856)  provides  that  strategic  and 
othpr  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricultural  producu,  unless 
acquired  for  the  national  stockpile  or  for 
other  purp>oses,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile  established  by  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
use.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  mate- 
rials which  have  been  or  may  be  so  ac- 
quired, the  materials  obtained  under  the 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Domestic  Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tantalum  Production  andf  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1966  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191- 
2195),  which  terminated  December  31,  1958, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  as  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  said  Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

OFFICE   OF    CH'IL    AND    DEFENSE    MOBILIZATION 

Civil  defense  stockpile  program 
This  stockpiling  program,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920, 
81st  Congress,  as  amended,  Is  designed  to 
provide  some  of  the  most  essential  mate- 
rials to  minimize  the  effects  upon  the 
civilian  papulation  which  would  be  caused 
by  an  attack  upon  the  United  States.  Sup- 
plies and  equipment  normally  unavailable, 
or  lacking  in  quantity  needed  to  cope  with 
such  conditions,  are  stockpiled  at  strategic 
locations  in  a  nationwide  warehouse  sys- 
tem consisting  of  general  storage  facilities. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile  program 
As  authorized  under  Public  Law  920,  8lst 
Congress,  and  following  the  Intent  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1.  1958,  the  Director. 
OiTice  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  has 
delegntcd  responsibility  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan 
and  direct  operation  of  the  medical  sup- 
ply portion  of  the  OCDM  stockpile.  The 
warehousing  of  the  medical  stockpile  is  prin- 
cipally within  the  OCDM  warehouse  sys- 
tem: in  addition,  the  medical  stockpile  in- 
cludes a  program  designed  to  pre-position 
emergency    hospitals    and    other    treatment 
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units   In  communities   throughout   the    Na- 
tion. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTIS  RELATIMG  TO  THE  REPORT- 
ING OF  STB.ATKGIC  AND  CRmCAL  MATERIALS 
ACQUTHED  BT  EXCHANGE  OR  BAKTl^l  OF  AORICTTI-- 
TtTRAL   COMMODITIES 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  price- 
support  Inventory  may  be  exchanged  or 
bartered  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480), 
and  other  basic  legislation  Including  the 
CCC  Charter  Act.  as  amended,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1954.  and  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956. 

Except  for  small  amounts  which  may  go 
to  the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  barter  program 
are  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

Direct  appropriations  reimburse  Commo- 
dity Credit  Corporation  for  materials  so 
transferred  from  the  price-support  Inven- 
tory. 

The  General  Services  Administration  Is 
charged  with  the  custody  and  management 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  responsible  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  Is  placed 
In  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


For  purposes,  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may 
appear  In  three  Inventories,  reflecting  the 
stages  of  the  transfer  of  title. 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  whicli  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration still  has  title,  prior  to  trarwfer  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

2.  The  General  Services  Administration 
reports  those  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
change Inventory  In  two  parts: 

A.  MaterLUs  for  which  title  Is  "In  trans- 
it" from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

B.  Materials  lor  which  title  has  passed 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


St.\tement  py  Sen.\tor  Byrd  or  Virginia 
The  cost  v;Uue  of  materials  In  9  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  General  Services 
Administration,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  and  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  February  28,  1961. 
totaled  $15,777,805,000.  February  activity  In 
these  stockpiles  resulted  In  a  net  decrease  of 
$216,537,000. 

Net  change  in  these  stockpile  inventories 
reflects  acquisitions,  disposals,  and  adjust- 
ments. February  activity  and  end-of-month 
totals  are  summarized ; 


^ 


[In  thoasandsl 


Increases  and  decreases:  The  major  net 
decreases  in  cost  value  dtirlng  February 
were  $160  million  In  cotton,  $46  million  In 
wheat,  and  $17.6  million  In  corn.  This  was 
partially  oflset  by  net  increases  including 
$5  million  In  aluminum  and  ores,  $4  million 
In  manganese  and  ores,  and  $4  million  In 
grain  sorghum. 

Agricultural  commodities:  Of  17  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  Commodity  Credit's 
$7.1  billion  price  support  Inventory  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1961.  those  leading  In  cost  value 
Include:  Wheat,  with  1.1  billion  bushels  at 
a  cost  of  $2.9  billion;  corn,  with  1.5  billion 
bushels  at  a  cost  of  $2.4  billion;  and  grain 
sorghum  with  311  million  hundredweight  at 
a  cost  of  $868  million. 

Strategic  and  critical  materials:  Strategic 
and  critical  materials  are  shown  In  six  In- 
ventories totaling  $8  6  billion.  Including  the 
$6  1  billion  national  stockpile  for  which 
Itemized  detail  Is  classified.  Combined  fig- 
ures from  the  other  five  Inventories  show 
materials  (In  all  grades  and  forms)  leading 
In  cost  value  as  follows:  Aluminum,  bauxite, 
etc.,  with  7.5  million  tons  at  a  cost  of  $504 
million;  tungsten,  with  84  million  pounds 
at  a  cost  of  $341  million;  and  manganese 
(and  ores),  with  5.2  million  tons  at  a  coat 
of  $344  million. 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 
Supplies  and  equipment  In  two  civil  de- 
fense stockpile  Inventories  total  $185  mil- 
lion. Nearly  90  percent  Is  in  the  medical 
stockpile  valued  at  $166  million. 


Inventories  by  agency  and  program 


N>t  changip 
during  month 


;  department  of  Agriculture: 
Price  supiJort  program: 

1.  Agricultural  cominodlties - 

2.  Exchange— strategic  and  critical  materials. 


Total,  Department  of  .Agriculture. 


Ctiif  r;il  Services  Administration: 
strategic  and  critical  materials: 

3.  National  stockpile 

Federal  Facilities  Corporation,  tin  Inventory. 

Defense  Production  Act  program 

Supplemental  stockpile , - 

Supplemental  Ftockpile  inventory  In  transit... 


4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


Total,  Oencral  Services  Administration. 


Office  of  Civil  and  Defen.se  Mobilization: 

8.  Civil  defense  stockpile 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
y.  Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 


Cost  value,  Februao'  19^1 


-»224.  585 
-49,3ttO 


Total,  end 
of  month 


r,  003. 235 
48.979 


-273,965 


-2,837 


-rat 

-1-43.836 
-H15.227 


-f  85.  497 


+  1,093 


Grand  total. 


7, 052, 214 


e,  123. 077 

9.  519 

1,  4A3,  HO,', 

883,821 

60,201 


8.  MO.  423 


18,993 
166,175 


-216.537 


These  figures  are  from  reports  certified 
by  the  agencies  involved  as  compiled  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures. 

Storage  and  handling:  The  report  shows 
storage  and  handling  costs  for  Commodity 


15,777.805 


Credit's  price  support  Inventory  totaled 
$38,435,000  for  the  month  of  February.  It 
should  be  noted  these  storage  costs  are  for 
only  two  of  the  nine  stockpiles  covered  by 
the  report. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL 
PEDEIRAL      EXPEHSIDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
February  1961.    In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fedehal    Personnfx    in    Exectttivk    Branch, 
February  1961  and  January  1961,  and  Pat, 
January  1961  and  Decimber  1960 
personnel  and  pat  summart 
(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for    February    1961    submitted   to    tlie   Joint 
Committee    on    Reduction    of    Nonessential 
Federal     Expenditures     Is     summarized     as 
follows: 


Total  and  major  categories 

Civilian  [>ersonnel  in  executive  branch 

Payroll  (in  thousands)  in  executive  branrh 

In  February 
numbered— 

In  January 
numbered — 

Increif;*  (-f-) 
or  deereaM 

In  Janunry 

WB*   - 

In  TVcemher 

was— 

liHTpaw  (+) 
or  decresM 

(-) 

Total" 

2. 3.y(,  141 

i  352. 837 

+5,904 

$1,154,994 

•  1,207,07» 

-%.^XOK 

Agenclesexcluslveof  Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  Defense 

TnoMo  thp  I'nitfld  StAt«S                                       ...   

l,323,fl(»8 
1.034.233 

1, 319. 895 
1,032,942 

-1-4,013 
+  1,291 

(i.M,331 
.'03.663 

706.192 
500,887 

-M,861 
+2;  77$ 

2. 197, 3-9 
160,  782 
562.505 

2,  192,  108 
160,729 
561,824 

+5, 211 

+  53 

+771 

. 

CiatidAPi  the  United  States       

XadiatriaJ  employment 1 

172.308 

172.840 

-541 

23,209 

23,661 

-392 

1  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this  summao'- 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

■fable  II  bre.^ks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  inside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment  figures   to   show   the    number   In    In- 
dustrial-type  activities    by    agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I,  II,  III.  and  IV. 
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-p^BLE  I Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  rmployed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  February 

1961,   and  comparison  with  January  1961,  and  pay  for  January  1961,  and  comparison  with  December  1960 


Department  or  ageney 


Executive  departments  (exospt  Department  of  Defense): 

AerlCTilture 

Commerce  ' - — — 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice    

T,al>or-      - 

Post  Office 

State  • 

Treasury     - - - - 

Executive  f  )ffic*  of  the  President: 

White  Mouse  Office — - 

Bureau  of  the  Budpet 

Council  of  Kcouomic  .advisers —— 

Executive  Mansion  ani.  (irounds . . 

National  Security  Council 

Ofliee  of  Civil  and  Def»nse  MoblUrallon 

President  s  Advisory  Coumiittee  on  (lovernment  Organization* 

President 's  Committee  on  Fund  Raising  Within  the  Federal  Service. 
Inde;iendent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commis-sion  .n  InterKovemniental  Relations 

Alaska  Internation.il  Kuil  ;ind  Hljrhvtay  Commtssion 

.\niericBn  Battle  Mom  ments  Commission - 

Atomic  Energy  ComniLs.sion 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  i?omini9Blon 

Commission  of  Fine  Aits   — - 

Commission  on  Civil  Eights 

Development  Ix)an  Fund... 

Exjiort-lmport  Hunk  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Adniinist  -ation 

Federal  Aviation  Agen.^y     

Federal  Coal  Mine  8af<ty  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Communlcatloos  Commission  

Federal  IVposit  In.surani*  Cori>oration 

■     Federal  Home  Ixjiin  Bi  nk  Board     

Kederul  Medlutioii  mid  Conciliation  Service 

Fuleral  Power  ConiiiiL'sion    .- 

Federal  Trade  Coniinission 

Foreign  Claims  P.ltlenent  CommissiOQ 

<Jenerul  .\ccounliiic  Ofliee... - --- 

<ietH'ral  .S-rvices  .\dniiiiistnitloii    

< I o\ eminent  Contriirt  Committee - 

(ioverruneiit  I'rinting  ('irice 

llousini;  nn'l  Home  Finuiite  Agency - 

Indian  Claim*  Commte'Slon - 

Interstate  Commeree  Commission - 

National  Aeronautics  and  Sjiacc  A<lministration 

National  Capital  Ilousiag  Authority    

National  Capital  I'lanning  Comnii.>«sion  .    

National  Capital  Transportation  ,\gency 

National  Oaliery  of  Art - 

National  Labor  Kelatjons  Board - 

National  Mediation  Boird 

Natknai  Sdemce  Foundalion 

Ontdoor  Recreation  He^o^roe•  Review  ConuniMion — 

Pmnama  Canal  

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Rene«oUation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seeway  Devetopment  Corporation 

Sectiritiee  and  Excliaiige  Commission 

Selective  Service  System - 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Sol<llers'  Home 

South  Carolina,  tleorgiii,  Alaliama.  anA-Flortda  Water  Study  Com 
mission.     ... - 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  tlie  Initel  States 

Tenneswf  Valley  Authority 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission ....\ 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration . 

Virgin  Lslands  Corjioraiion 


Personnel 


February 


Total,  excluding  Depirtment  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army. 


86,061 
30,271 
65,046 
51,282 
30,  56.^ 
7,234 
667,199 
37,788 
81,09b 

402 

4.'>4 

34 

70 

03 

1,786 


January 


Increase 


Decrease 


11 
3 

425 

6,846 

505 

750 

3,637 

7 

6 

76 

149 

235 

235 

40,  3M 

1.365 

1,243 

1.066 

341 

862 

813 

49 

4,893 

29,293 

24 

6,589 

11.165 

14 

2,361 

16,991 

M2 

M 

IS 

322 

1,772 

119 

STB 

40 

14,656 

2,190 

275 

1S8 

1,040 

6.800 

2,350 

1,104 

1,023 

48 
37 

au 

IM 

15,027 

49 

10,804 

173,777 

1,036 


86,716 
30,640 
65,433 
50,909 
30.632 
6.927 
568,146 
37,782 
77,027 

395 

453 

32 

68 

«S 

1,7VS 


513 
373 

'367 


6 
4,072 

7 
I 
2 
2 


1,823,908 


Department  of  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  Air  Fo 


Total,  Der>artment  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  Dei>artment  of  Defense... 

Orand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense '. 
Net  change,  includli.g  Department  of  Defense... 


15 

3 

425 

6,833 

500 

749 

3.614 

7 

6 

70 

148 

233 

238 

40,038 

7 

1.361 

1,243 

1.066 

340 

864 

813 

•48 

4.865 

2»,233 

27 

6,687 

11.177 

14 

2.370 

16, 212 

340 

46 

11 

1.  . 

117 

066 

39 

14.725 

2,204 

276 

157 

1,039 

6,482 

2,332 

1,096 

1,027 

48 

27 

268 

160 

14,831 

49 

10, 810 

173.786 

1,054 


13 
5 
1 

23 


355 


1 
28 
60 


179 
2 


1 

1 

27 
18 
8 


196 


1,319,895 


1.862 
381,905 
343,672 
306.794 


1,034.233 


2,358.141 


1,888 

•381,348 

343.342 

306,364 


1,032,942 


2,362.837 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


January 


655 
369 


67 
"947 


1 
11 


12 


70 

14 

1 


6 

9 

28 


6,236 
4.013 


2,223 


557 
330 
430 


26 


1,317 
1,291 


26 


7,553  I 
5,304 


2.249 


$42,  4.'>4 
16,794 
33.  1»2 
27,078 
19.042 
4,016 

269,732 
17.  .«7 
42,  .ViO 

278 

377 

34 

40 

50 

1.285 


December 


3 

7 

2 

80 

4.772 

369 

532 

2.126 

5 

4 

45 

106 

169 

166 

25,145 

5 

875 

768 

668 

283 

577 

671 

37 

2.958 

13,49.'; 

19 

3,480 

6,684 

16 

1.522 

11,172 

154 

31 

6 

128 

1,158 

95 

404 

27 

4,789 

1.140 

219 

80 

683 

2.005 

1,446 

.S36 

350 

35 

23 

188 

114 

8,464 

31 

4.275 

73,711 

110 


651,  SSI 


Increase 


$42,184 
16.  973 
33,057 
27,  712 
18, 951 
4.035 
=  326,028 
18,  249 
42.  231 

266 

372 

24 

38 

50 

1,237 

(') 

3 

8 

2 

80 

4,698 

377 

529 

2.136 

5 

4 

48 

107 

162 

166 

24,611 

4 

875 

766 

654 

288 

565 

566 

38 

2.937 

13,303 

17 

3,285 

6,  6.V. 

16 

1,506 

10,477 

151 

32 

S 

132 

1,153 

100 

404 

32 

4,541 

1,132 

216 

94 

673 

1.999 

1,426 

.'>23 

330 

35 

23 

184 

112 

6,309 

34 

4.258 

73.888 

107 


706,192 


1.376 
179,886 
174,806 
147,595 


503,663 


1,154.994 


1.3SS 
178. 63S 
174.799 
146,073 


500.887 


1,307,079 


$270 


135 


Decrease 


319 

12 
5 

10 
2 


48 


74 


5S4 

1 


14 


12 
5 


21 

192 

2 

195 

28 


10 
006 

S 


348 
8 
3 

16' 
6 
30 
18 
30 


3 

US 


17 


$179 


«S4 

""    •W 

56,296 
712 


10 


177 


3,309  SaOTO 

54,861 


1,253 

7 
1,522 


2,782 
2,776 


5,991 
52,065 


58.076 


'  February  figure  includes  239  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  their  pay. 

•  Includes  pay  for  temporary  Clirlstmas  employe«6. 

'  February  figure  Includes  14,395  employees  of  the  International  Cooi>erstlon  Ad- 
ministration, as  compared  with  14,436  in  January,  and  their  pay.  These  IC A  figures 
Include  employees  wno  arn  i>ald  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  govern- 
ments In  a  trust  fund  for  this  purix*e.    The  February  figure  includes  3,822  of  these 


trust  fund  employees  and  the  January  figure  included  3,892. 

•  Abolished  by  Executive  Order  No.  10917,  dated  Feb.  10,  1961. 
'  I  ess  than  $500. 

•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information.  .    •.    ».t 

'  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  i^ay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 
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Table  II.  -Federal  personnel  inside  the  VniUd  StaUs  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  February  1961,  and  comparison  with 

January  1961 


Department  or  agency 


EiecHtlve  dppartments  (except  Department 
of  Defense  >: 

Aerfculture  ' — — - 

Commerce - 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - 

Justice - 

Labor.-- -— 

Post  OfBce 

State  '_ 

Treiisiirv  - 

EjecTitive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  OfBce • 

Bureau  of  the  Budget - 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliration- 
Presidenfs  Committee  on  Fund  Raising 

W  ithin  the  Federal  Service 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations - 

Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 

Commission - 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.    

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission- 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commlssloo- 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts .— ,. 

Commission  of  Civil  Rights 

Development  Loan  Fund 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Fe<leral  Aviation  Agency - - 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view  

Federal  Communications  Commission. ... 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation- 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banli  Board 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 

Federal  Power  Commlsdon 

Federal  Trade  Commission - 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

General  Accounting  Office .    

General  Services  .administration 

Government  Contract  Committee 

Government  Printing  Office 


Febm- 
ary 


85.049 
29,704 
65,480 
60,812 
30.235 

7.149 
665.918 

0,325 
80,  ,^34 

402 

454 

34 

70 

62 

1,785 


11 

3 

12 
6,800 

695 

7.50 

3,635 

7 

6 

76 

149 

236 

235 

39,456 

7 
1,363 
1,241 
1,066 

341 

862 

813 

48 

4,821 

20,293 

24 

6,580 


Janu- 
ary 


86,680 
30.068 
64,968 
80,442 
30.306 

6.837 
666.871 

9,192 
76,460 

395 

453 

32 

68 

63 

1.7% 


15 

3 

12 
6,791 

690 

749 

3,612 

7 

6 

70 

148 

233 

238 

30,128 


1.359 
1.241 
1,066 

340 

864 

813 

47 

4,793 

20,233 

27 

6.687 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


640 

364 

»   512 

370 

71 

312 

063 

133 

4,074 

7 

1 

2 

2 

1 

11 

4 

18" 

6 

1 

23 

« 

1 

2 

3 

328 

4 

1 

2 

1 

28 

60 

3 

2 

--V 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies — C()ntlnue<l 

Hotising  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commlwlon 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnle- 
tration 

National  Capital  Monsinr  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Comml^ion... 

National  Capital  Transportation  .\gency.. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Outdoor  Re<Teation  Resources  Review 
Commi.v!ion 

Panama  Canal - 

Railroad  Rptiroment  Board 

Renpqotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Securities  ind  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  ]iu.siness  .administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida  Water  Study  CommLssion. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennes-see  Valley  Authority.    

Texas  Water  Study  Commission 

U.S.  Information  Acency 

Veterans'  Administration 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defend 

Net  Increase,  ezctuaing  Department  of 

Defense 


Febru- 
ary 


11,010 

M 

2,363 

16,383 

342 

46 

12 

3-22 

1,744 

no 

670 

40 

307 

2,190 

275 

158 
1.040 
6.355 
%  321 
1.004 
1,033 

48 

27 

266 

150 

15.025 

40 

2.806 

172,721 


Janu- 
ary 


11,033 

14 

2,370 

16,204 

340 

46 

II 

316 

1,761 

117 

061 

30 

300 

2.204 

276 

157 
1,030 
6,327 
2,303 

1,088 
1,027 

48 

27 

268 

160 

14.820 

40 

2.780 

172.723 


1.264.482 


Department  of  Defease: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force « 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Defenise 

Net  increase.  Including  Department  o( 
Defense 


1. 822 
331.203 
321,523 
278,230 


032,877 


2,107,360 


1.200,220 


1,880 

•330,760 
321,300 
277.060 


031,888 


2,102,106 


In- 
crease 


170 
2 


1 

1 

?8 

18 

« 


De- 


14 


2 

14 

1 


106 


6.368         2,106 
4.262 


624 
223 
270 


28 


1.017  28 

980 


7,386 


%1S4 


6.261 

I 


'  February  figure  Includes  289  soamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 
»  February  figure  includes  1  .!Xa  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admln- 
ktration,  as  compared  with  1.W7  in  January. 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  InXormatlon. 


Table  III. 


-Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  February  1961,  and  comparison  xcith 

January  1961 


Department  or  agency 

Febru- 
ary 

Janu- 
ary 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

Febru- 
ary 

Jana- 
wy 

lo- 
creaae 

De- 
crease 

Executive  deptu-tmcnU  (except  Department  of 
Defense) : 
AirrlriiltiirA 

1,012 

667 

466 

470 

330 

85 

1,281 

28,463 

666 

413 
37 

2 
037 

2 
2 
1 

72 
146 

8 

28 

5 

14,258 

1,027 

572 

465 

467 

326 

90 

1,275 

28,590 

667 

413 

42 

2 

910 

2 

2 

M 

72 

144 

8 

28 

5 

14.326 

r 

8 

4 

i' 

15 
6 

8 

127 

2 

Independent  agencies— Continued 

Selective  Service  System        . 

154 

20 

10 

2 

7,900 

1,066 

1,028 

156 

20 

8 

2 

8,030 

1,063 

1,064 

1 

Small  Business  Administration. 

CommercH 

Smithsonian  Institution 

2 

Health    Education  and  Welfare 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

31 

Justice                                             -        

Veterans'  Administration 

7 

Labor 

Virgin  Islands  Corjwration 

28 

Pnct  rvffi/^ 

Total  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 

State  '         

59,426 

60,675 

46 

a 

204 

Treasury 

Ibdependent  agencies: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.       

lO 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Deliense 

6 

40 
60,612 
22.140 
28.566 

38 
80,570 
22,042 
28,305 

2 

33 

107 

160 

Civil  Service  Commission                   .  . 

Federal  Aviation  .Agency.. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 
General  Accounting  Office 

27 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

101.356 

101.064 

302 

81 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration                                        

2 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense 

B 

Grand  total,  including  De(>artment  of 
Defense                                             

160,782 

160,720 

347 
8 

National  Labor  Relations  Board.. 

204 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Net  Increase,  Including  Department  of 
Defense 

Pnnama  Cfinal 

68 

3 

>  February  figure  Includes  12,432  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, as  compared  with  12,489  in  January.  These  ICA  figures  Include  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a 


trust  fund  for  this  purpose.    The  February  figure  includes  3,822  of  these  trost  fund 
employees  and  the  January  figure  includes  3,802. 
>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 
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■Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inaide  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

February  1961,  and  comparison  with  January  1961 


Department  or 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce . 

Interior 

Poet  Office 

Treasury 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Comitlsslon 

Federal  Aviation  Agercy 

General  Services  Admjiistratloo 

Government  Printing  Office 

National  Aeronautics  .md  Space  Adminis- 
tration   ■ 

Panama  Canal -^^^^ ■ 

St.  I>awrence  Seaway^Uevelopinent  Cor- 
poration  • 

Tennessee  Vallev  Aut^rity 

Virgin  Islands  Corporitlon 


Total,  excluding  Deiiartment  of  Defoue. 

Net  increase.,  exdutjng  Department  of 

Defen.se -- 


FebfD- 


3,065 
6,425 
7,896 
238 
6,084 

233 
1,753 
1,378 
6.689 

16.391 

7,470 

127 

12.207 

1,026 


60.782 


Janu- 
ary 


In- 
crease 


3.455 
6,668 
7,783 
236 
6,064 

227 
1.733 
1,867 
6,687 

16.212 

7,716 

126 

12.015 

1,064 


69,243 


610 


113 
2 

20 

6 
20 
11 

2 

170 


1 
102 


1,066 


De- 


243 


246 


28 


617 


630 


Dei»rl.ment  or  agency 


Febm- 
ary 


Janu- 
ary 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States  . . 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  SUtes... 

Outside  the  United  SUtes. 
Department  o.'  the  Air  Force: 

In.Mde  the  United  States.-. 

OuUide  the  United  BUtes. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total.  Including  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  Including  Department 
of  Defense • 


1185,000 
>4,600 

108.680 
476 

162,002 
1,666 


402,813 


>134.8S8 
•4,618 

108,608 
470 

152.671 
1.647 


In- 
crease 


182 


402,661 


121 
0 


De- 


18 

0 
3 


262  SO 

232 


1,818 


647 


771 


>  Subject  to  revtskxi. 


Table  V 


>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Foreign  riationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tahlcs  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  servtces  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreemmt  between  the  United  Stales  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  February  1961  and  comparison  with  January  1961 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Nayy 

Air  Force 

National     Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

February 

January 

FelMTiary 

January 

February 

January 

Febrtiary 

January 

February 

January 

Australia 

Canada 

1 

82 

46 

3.312 

21.666 

80.606 

273 

66.412 

6.235 

2,041 

41 

24 

6 

625 

1 
32 

46 

3.322 

21.042 

80.746 

275 

66.540 

6.270 

2,050 

41 

2« 

6 
646 



'  » 

46 

3,297 

3,096 

12,906 

273 

21.352 

2^084' 

41 

94 

6 

ja 

46 

3.304 

4.014 

12,066 

276 

21,482 

2,'iir 

41 

24 

6 

1 

1 

England 

France ...... 

18 

6 

67 

18 

6 

64 

< 

17.063 
67,733 

17.  Om 

67. 737 



Greece 

Janan        .. ■-.. ........... 

io.Ms" 

6,236 

10,880" 

6,270 

16^227 

"857 

"16,178 
8«" 



Korea •. 

Moroooo 

Netherlands . .. 

Norway — -. -. ---• 

BaudI  Arabia 

Trinidad                                   .     -. 

6M' 

646' 

-Jr. 

Total 

172,308 

172,840 

111,764 

111,800 

16.787 

1^780 

43.786 

44,280 

1 

1 

Month 


Employ- 
ment 


Increase 


Statimxnt  bt  Su^  ator  Btrd  of  Virginia  Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  In- 
Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern-  "eases  were  Treasury  Department  with 
ment  reportel  civilian  employment  In  the  *072.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
month  orPebruary  totaling  2.^8,141.  This  Welfare  with  513.  the  Interior  Department 
was  a  net  Increase  of  6.304  compared  with  with  3^  and  Federal  Aviation  Agency  with 
employment  repor-.ed  In  the  preceding  ^55  The  larger  decreases  were  reported  by 
^^K.*i^  ^t  To.,,.»,V^  the  Post  OfSce  Department  with  947,  Agrl- 
month  of  January.                          .  ^     >.       .v,  culture    Department    with    655    and    Com- 

Clvlllan     emp  oyment     reported     by     the  Depai-tment  with  369. 

eiecuUve    agencies   of    the   Federal    Govern-  the  Department  of   Defense,   increases 

ment.  by  months  lii  fiscal  year  1961,  which  j^,^^    employment    were    reported    by 

began  July  1,  i960,  foUows:  ^^^  Department  of  the  Army  with  557,  the 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  with  430.  and 

Decrease  the   Department  of  the  Navy  with   380. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 

ment  increased  5.251.  and  outside  the  United 

135  States    civilian    employment    Increased    53. 

Industrial  employment  by  Federal   agencies 

""'26,"297  In  February  totaled  562.595,  an  Increase  of 

4.102  Y71 

j-^  These    fieures    are    from    reports    certified 

8,000  by   the   agencies   as   compiled   by   the   Joint 

Conynittee    on    Reduction    of    Nonessential 

Federal  Expenditures. 

FOREIGN    nationals 

The  total  of  2.358,141  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal 
agencies  In  their  regular  monthly  personnel 
rejKjrts  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Government  actlvitleti  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  172.308 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 


overseas  during  February  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  In  January  was  172.849.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  February 
follows : 


1960— July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1061— January... 
February.. 


2.382.549 
2.384.933 
2.364,636 
2,360.534 
2.360.667 
Z  356, 737 
2. 3.12. 837 
2.  358.  141 


2,384 


133 
"6,"364" 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  February  was 
1.323.908.  an  Increase  of  4.013  as  compared 
with  the  January  total  of  1.319.895.  Total 
civilian  employment  In  the  military  agencies 
In  February  was  1.034.233,  an  increase  of 
1.291  as  compaied  with  1,032,942  In 
January. 

CVn 363 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

National 

.Veronao- 

ticsand 

Bpaoe 

Adm. 

AiLStralia. 

1 
82 

46 

3.312 

21,665 

80,696 

273 

56.412 

6,236 

2,041 

41 

24 

6 

625 

1 

Canada 

82 

4« 

8,297 

3,696 

12.906 

273 

21,352 

Crete 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

'i7."963 
67,733 

16 

6 
67 

Japan 

19,838 
6,236 

18,227 

Ivorea 

Morocco 

867 

2,084 

41 

24 

6 

Norway 

Saudi  Arabia- 
Trinidad 

626 

Total. -- 

173,308 

111,764 

16,787 

43,766 

1 

T.  R.  MACKIE— REFERENCE  OF  BILL 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  123)  relating  to  U:ie 


r 
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bill  fS.  327)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  T.  R.  Mackie."  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  162)  thereon,  which  resolu- 
tion was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  327)  entitled 
'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  R.  Mackie",  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  as  a  supplement  to  S. 
2682.  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  by  S.  Res.  381,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress;  and  the  court  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States vind  the  amounts,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the   claimant. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  GOLDWATER: 
S.  1570.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Resources  Planning  Commission  for  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin,  to  study  the  multi- 
purpose resources  of  public  lands  and  other 
land  and  water  areas  In  and  near  the  Colo- 
rado River  between  Hoover  Dam  and  the 
Mexican  boundary,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwatek  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Smathehs.  Mr.  Talmadce. 
and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  a  duty  on  shrimps  and  to 
provide  for  duty-free  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps  annually  in  an  amount  equal  to 
imports  of  shrimps  in  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear   under   a   separate   heading.) 

By   Mr    BARTLETT    (for   himself   and 
I  Mr    Hart)  : 

I  S  1572  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  re- 
duced credits  against  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  before  January  1, 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   BARTLETT: 
S.  1573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Izzat  George 
Saffoury;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
S.  1574.  A    bill   for    the   relief    of   Florence 
T.   Davis  and  George  T.  Davis;   and 

S.  1575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilbur  G. 
Leary:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Nong 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr  Macnuson, 
Mr.  ScHoEPPEL.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr. 
Sai-tonstall.  Mr.  Wilet,  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  )  : 

S.  1577.  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
Weather  Council  and  to  provide  coordination 
and  central  direction  for  an  accelerated  pro- 


gram of  weather  research,  basic  and  applied; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarkB  of  ICr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  KEATING: 
S.  1578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Yin  Liang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1579.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  national  park- 
way to  be  known  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Memorial  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON : 
S.  1580.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Sertoma  In- 
ternational Civic  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself    and 

Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  1581.  A  bill  for   the  allocation  of  costs 

on    the    Wapato-Satus   unit   of   the   Wapato 

Indian  irrigation  project;   to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL-(for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle)  : 
S.  1582.  A  bill  to  include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, In  the  State  of  California,  certalfl  fed- 
erally owned  lands  used  in  connection  with 
said  monument,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KERR: 
S.  1583.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the  claim 
against  the  United  States  of  Amis  Construc- 
tion Co.  and  San  Ore  Construction  Co.;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S  1584    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlnha 
Cardosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
S.  1585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
Ferrelll  DAmlco;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JACKSON: 
S.  1586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  method  of 
payment   of    indirect   costs   of   research   and 
development  contracted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  universities,   colleges   and   other 
educational  Institutions;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1587.  A  bill  fot  the  relief  of  Glnko  Von 
Weyerhausen;  and 

S.  1588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  Good- 
son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S  1589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States; 

S.  1590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  deny,  revoke  or  suspend  op- 
erating authority  granted  under  j>art  II  of 
the  act,  or  to  order  divestiture  of  interest, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1591.  A  bill  to  amend  Eections  2322  and 
2323  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  defense  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  orders  in  the  Federal  courts ; 
and 

S.  1592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  with  respect  to  the  Importation  and  ex- 
portation of  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Macntjsom  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1593.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
authority  to  order  natural  gas  companies  to 
Increase  rates  where  necessary  to  correct  un- 
due discrimination; 

S.  1594  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act; 

S.  1595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
authority  to  suspend  changes  in  rate  sched- 
ules covering  sales  for  resale  for  Industrial 
use  only; 

S.  1506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  confer  upon  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission authority  to  exercise  control  over 
the  allocation  of  the  available  supply  of 
natural  gas  moving  In  interstate  commerce 
during  periods  of  shortage  or  when  required 
for  national  defense; 

S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(b)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S    1598    A   bill   to  amend  section  7(c>    of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
S    1599.  A  bill   to  amend   section  7(f)    of 
the   Natural   Gas  Act; 

S.  1600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  safety  requirements  for 
natural  gas  companies; 

S.  1601.  A  bill  to  sunend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  with  respect  to  the  Interconnection  of 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas; 

S.  1602  A  bin  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  Is- 
suance of  securities; 

S.  1603.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act; 

S.  1604.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act; 

S.  1605.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  delegate  its  functions; 
S.  1606.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  exempt  small  hydro- 
electric projects  from  certain  of  the  li- 
censing provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act:' 
S.  1607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  abandonment  of 
facilities  and  service  without  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 

S.  1608  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal    Power    Act;    and 

S.  1609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  with  respect  to  Intervention  In  Federal 
Power  Commission  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   CARROLL: 
S.    1610    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    LeRoy 
Howard  Drayer,  chief  petty  officer,  U.S.  Navy; 
to  the   Committee   on  the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.  1611.  A    bill    to   provide   for    a   parkway 
connection     between     Mount    Vernon     and 
Woodlawn  Plantations,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  pxirposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    MILLER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER.   and   Mr    Hruska)  : 
S.  1612.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Hilda   L. 
Switzer,  widow  of  Carroll  O.  Swltzer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CAPEHART: 
S.  1613.  A    bill    to    amend   section    162    of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  legislative  proposals;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capehart  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  HRUSKA: 
S.  1614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  denial  of 
passports  to  supporters  of  the  international 
Communist  naovement.  for  review  of  pass- 
port denials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Saltonstall,     Mr.     Ranixdlph.     Mr. 
Javttb.    Mr.    Engle.    Mr.    Grcxnino. 
Mr.   Pell,   Mr    Humphrzt,   and   Mr 
Moss)  : 
S.J.  Res.73.  Joint    resolution    to    promote 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  ships  and  other  appro- 
priate craft  and  motor  vehicles  for  travel- 
ing trade  fairs;   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
DESIGNATION  OF  WEEK  OF  MAY  21 
TO  27,    1961.   AS  NATIONAL  HIGH- 
WAY WEEK 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  tS.  Con.  Res.  20)  designating 
the  week  of  May  21  to  27.  1961.  as  'Na- 
tional Highway  Week,"  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Chavkz,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.* 


RESOLUTIONS 
PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  63D  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
DAUGHTERS    CF   THE    AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
121)  to  print  the  63d  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  April  1,  1960,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  tlie  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


CARMEIN  L.  LURTY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
122)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Carmen  L. 
Lurty.  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  rep)orted  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


RESOURCES  PLANNING  COMMIS- 
SION FOR  LOW^3i  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  program  for  the  pro- 
tection and  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  <S.  1570)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Resources  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 
to  study  the  multipurpose  resources  of 
public  lands  and  other  land  and  water 
areas  in  and  near  the  Colorado  River 
between  Hoover  Dam  and  the  Mexican 
boundary,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Goldwater,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water  is  as  follows: 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  master  plan  for  land  use  and 
development  In  this  area. 

The  bill  will  provide  an  approach  to  solv- 
ing the  different  squatters'  problems  and 
will  stay  any  action  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  evict  any  trespasser  from  this  area 
provided  that  the  defendant  stipulate  that 
the  ownership  of  such  land  Is  in  the  United 
States  until  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  data  are  completed  but  not  later 
than  3  years  from  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act. 

The  purpose  of  the  Planning  Commission 
is  to  come  to  gTlF>8  with  the  problems  attend- 
ant to  develop  on  the  Colorado  River  with 
the  goal  that  full  utilization  of  resotirces — 
recreational,  agricultural,  water,  and  wild- 
life— be  attained. 

The  Resources  Planning  Commission  for 
the  Colorado  River  will  consist  of  15  mem- 
bers chosen  so  sls  to  provide  the  wrldest 
possible  representation  of  Interests.  Repre- 
sented will  be  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees,  a  representative 
of  the  Pish  and  Game  Commission  from 
California  and  from  Arizona,  two  citizens 
representing  national  conservation  groups, 
and  one  citizen  who  Is  a  resident  of  each 
of  the  five  counties  that  border  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  (of  which  Mohave  and  Yuma  are 
the  Arizona  counties),  and  two  members 
at  large— one  each  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Arizona  and  California. 


T.  R.  MACKIE— REFERENCE  OF  BILL 
TO   COURT   OF   CLAIMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  fS.  Res.  123)  relating  to  the 
bill  (S.  327)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  T.  R.  Mackie."  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930,  TO  IMPOSE  A  DUTY  ON 
SHRIMPS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
TalmadgeI,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  impose  a  duty  on 
shrimps  and  to  provide  for  duty  free 
entry  of  unprocessed  shrimps  annually 
in  an  amount  equal  to  imports  of 
shrimps  in  1960. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  control  the 
steadily  increasing  imports  of  foreign 
shrimp  which  in  1960  captured  45  per- 
cent   of    the    U.S.    market    and    which 


threatens  to  destroy  in  the  near  future 
both  the  domestic  shrimp  fishermen  and 
the  domestic  shrimp  processors. 

The  measure,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Represtintatives 
by  Congressmen  Boggs  and  Willis,  is 
not  intended  to  effect  a  cutback  in 
United  States  imports  of  shrimps,  but 
simply  to  provide  controls  to  runaway 
importations  that  have  depressed  prices 
beyond  the  point  where  producers  can 
profitably  operate. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
remove  shrimps  from  the  free  duty  list 
except  for  a  specific  reference  in  the  free 
list  to  unprocessed  shrimp  imported 
within  the  limits  of  the  duty-free  quota 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Section  2  would  amend  paragraph  721 
of  the  Tariff  Act,  which  now  imposes  a 
duty  on  certain  fishery  products,  by  add- 
ing a  new  subparagraph  pertaining  to 
shrimp.  This  new  provision  would  make 
shrimp  in  any  form  dutiable  at  35  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  with  a  minimum  duty 
of  35  cents  per  pound,  except  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  duty-free  imports  of  un- 
processed shrimps  in  an  annual  amount 
equal  to  imports  in  1960.  Imports  of 
shrimp  in  all  forms  in  1960  were  equal 
to  113  million  pounds — an  alltime  rec- 
ord. 

This  annual  duty-free  quota  would  be 
divided  up  among  the  various  countries 
supplying  shrimp  to  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  percentage  of 
shrimp  imports  which  came  from  each 
countiT  in  1960.  Because  the  bill  could 
become  effective  in  the  middle  of  1961, 
this  section  also  specifies  that  the  duty- 
free quota  during  the  remaining  months 
of  1961  will  be  equal  to  shrimp  imports 
during  the  same  months  of  1960.  The 
practical  effect  Is  to  set  up  a  duty-free 
quota  for  unprocessed  shrimps  in  a  some- 
what larger  amount  than  1960  imports 
because  the  quota  would  be  based  on 
1960  imports  of  both  processed  and  un- 
processed shrimps.  Overquota  imports  of 
unprocessed  shrimps  would  be  dutiable 
at  35  percent  ad  valorem. 

Under  section  2  of  the  bill,  prcKessed 
shrimps  such  as  breaded,  canned,  and  so 
forth,  will  be  subject  to  the  35  percent 
duty,  without  any  portion  being  entitled 
to  duty-free  entr>\  Processed  shrimps  in 
1960  comprised  less  than  10  percent  of 
all  shrimp  imports. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  right  conferred 
by  the  Tariff  Act  on  American  f^heries 
to  land  their  catch  in  foreign  countries 
for  freezing,  heading,  cleaning,  and  so 
forth,  for  subsequent  importation  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  will  not 
be  changed  by  the  bill. 

Section  4  would  make  the  bill  effective 
30  days  after  enacted. 

Today's  bill  is  based  upon  findings  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  which  sub- 
mitted its  report  March  31,  pursuant  to 
a  Senate  Finance  Committee  resolution 
requesting  the  Commission  conduct  an 
investigation  of  the  domestic  shrimp  in- 
dustry and  the  imports  of  shrimps  and 
shrimp  products. 

The  arrangement  called  for  in  this  bill 
coincides  closely  with  the  most  favorable 
portions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  s  find- 
ings.   These  included  a  tariff  quota  based 
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on  1960  imports  which  would  prevent 
the  price-depressing  effects  of  sudden 
sharp  increases  in  imports,  provide  sta- 
bility to  the  shrimp  market,  and  be  bene- 
ficial to  all  segments  of  the  shrimp  trade. 
The  Tariff  Commission  report  sub- 
stantiates beyond  doubt  the  contention 
of  the  domestic  shrimp  industry  that  the 
uncontrolled  flood  of  imports  of  recent 
years  has  placed  both  the  fisherman- 
producer  and  the  processor  on  the  verge 
of  elimination  from  the  U.S.  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  sufiBcient  time  to  complete 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  situation 
is  so  serious  that  domestic  processors  are 
prepared  to  abandon  domestic  produc- 
tion in  favor  of  low-cost  oversea  opera- 
tions that  will  permit  them  to  compete  in 
the  U5.  market  on  equal  terms  with 
foreign  producers. 

Such  action,  which  appears  imminent 
If  some  limitation  on  imports  or  customs 
equalizing  treatment  is  not  adopted, 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  economy 
of  gulf,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  coast  areas 
where  both  shrimp  production  and 
processing  are  important  industries. 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  penalize  our 
traditional  foreign  suppliers  nor  seek  to 
roll  back  their  present  generous  share 
of  the  U.S.  market — a  share  that  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  past  20 
years,  and  which  has  not  been  protested 
by  the  domestic  industry  except  now  that 
they  are  faced  with  economic  collapse. 

In  1940,  imports  represented  5  percent 
of  the  domestic  production  and  5  percent 
of  the  U.S.  consumption  of  shrimp.  By 
1960,  imports  were  equal  to  77  percent  of 
domestic  production  of  147  million 
pounds  and  supplied  45  percent  of  U.S. 
consumption.  Since  1954,  when  imports 
totaled  41,500,000  pounds,  there  have 
been  7  consecutive  years  of  increases  to 
last  year  s  all-time  record  of  113,400.000 
pounds. 

This  large  and  steady  increase  in  im- 
ports has  seriously  disrupted  and  is 
threatening  with  extinction  an  American 
industry  that  recognizes  the  importance 
of  imports  to  an  adequate  supply  of 
shrimp  for  the  American  consumer.  The 
industry  only  desires  that  imports  be 
geared  to  consumption  and  not  represent 
a  mass  assault  on  a  rich  U.S.  market. 

The  Tariff  Commissions  findings  show 
that  remedial  legislation  such  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  introduced  today  would 
not  reduce  the  total  supply  of  shrimp 
available  in  the  U.S.  market  and  would 
not  cause  an  increase  in  prices. 

Our  traditional  foreign  suppliers,  such 
as  Mexico  and  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations,  have  benefited  much 
from  the  domestic  industry's  success  for 
efforts  to  promote  the  use  of  shrimp. 
They  have  as  much  to  gain  as  does  the 
domestic  industry  by  bringing  stability 
to  the  U.S.  market,  thereby  assuring  their 
profitable  participation  in  the  market 
in  the  years  of  growth  ahead. 


Because  the  proposed  legislation  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  both  the  U.S. 
consumer  and  our  traditional  foreign 
suppliers.  Congress  should  pass  it  and 
control  the  flood  of  imports  that  has 
caused  abnormally  heavy  shrimp  in- 
ventories and  sharply  depressed  shrimp 
prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  through  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  April  18.  in  order  to  afford  other 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  it 
if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1571)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  impose  a  duty  on  shrimps 
and  to  provide  for  duty-free  entry  of 
unprocessed  shrimps  annually  in  an 
amount  equal  to  imports  of  shrimps  in 
1960,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana <for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  introduced  a  few  min- 
utes ^ago  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  relating  to  the 
shrimp  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  is  of  great  importance  be- 
cause in  recent  years  the  shipping  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  including 
that  of  Alaska,  has  been  hard  beset  by 
a  flood  of  imports,  and  relief  must  be 
granted  soon  if  the  industry  is  to  survive. 


TEMPORARY  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
REPAYMENTS  OF  FUNDS  OWED 
BY  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  SYS- 
TEMS   OF   THE   STATES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  and  myself  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  temporarily  postpone  the  repay- 
ments of  the  funds  owed  by  employment 
security  systems  of  the  States  which 
have  borrowed  from  the  Federal  employ- 
ment security  reserve  fund,  commonly 
known  a.s  the  Reed  Fund.  This  bill 
would  apply  to  Michigan,  Alaska,  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  three  States  which 
have  borrowed  from  the  Reed  Fund. 

Under  existing  law  governing  Reed 
Fund  loans,  the  payments  on  the  Alaska 
indebtedness  are  to  begin  on  January  1. 
1962.  However.  Mr.  President,  the  1961 
temporary  13 -week  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  recently  enacted  by 
the  Congress  requires  pay-as-you-go 
payments  also  beginning  on  January  1, 
1962.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  easing  the 
burden  of  the  borrowing  States  that  I 
introduce  this  bill  to  provide  a  postpone- 
ment on  the  commencement  of  Reed 
Fund  repaymerfts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  additional 
sponsors,  and  that  the  text  of  the  bill 


be  printed  in  the  Record  at  th^e  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER'  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested,  and  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1572)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain reduced  credits  against  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  before 
January  1,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  ^for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  104  of  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958.  a«  amended 
(relating  to  reduction  of  total  credits  allowed 
under  section  3302(c)  of  the  Federal  tJnem- 
ployment  Tax  Act),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "January  1.  1963."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "January  1,  1964.". 

(b)  So  much  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
3302(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
as  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  If  an  advance  or  advances  have  been 
made  to  the  unemployment  account  of  a 
State  under  title  XII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  before  September  13.  i960,  and  there  Is 
a  balance  of  such  advances  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  January  1.  1964,  then  the  total  credits 
(after  applying  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection)  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  section  for  the  taxable 
year  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  subject  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  law  of  such 
State  shall  be  reduced — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  taxable  year  be- 
ginning with  January  1,  1964,  by  5  percent 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3301  with  re- 
spect to  the  wages  f>ald  by  such  taxpayer 
during  such  taxable  year  which  are  mX- 
trlbutable  to  such  State;  and  ". 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
904(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating 
to  crediting  of  earnings  of  unemployment 
trust  fund)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
average  dally  balance  shall  be  computed— 
"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State  account,  by 
reducing  (but  not  below  zero)  the  amount 
In  the  account  (A)  by  the  balance  of  ad- 
vances made  to  the  State  under  section  1201 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  account, 
and  (B)  for  any  period  after  November  9. 
1963.  by  the  balance  restorable  to  the  Treas- 
ury under  section  104  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  as  limited  by  Public  Law  85-457. 
and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account — 

"(A)  by  adding  to  the  amount  In  the  ac- 
count the  aggregate  of  the  reductions  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  and 

"(B)  by  subtracting  from  the  sum  so  ob- 
tained the  balance  of  advances  made  under 
section  1203  to  the  account  " 


WEATHER  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  weather  is  more  important. 
Remarkable  and  as  significant  as  the 
achievement  of  being  first  to  sail  around 
the  earth  In  the  atmosphere  may  be, 
greater  knowledge  of  long-range  trends 
and  possible  modification  of  the  weather 
in  local  areas  is  more  impyortant. 

And  the  dividends  for  mankind  are  po- 
tentially greater  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
bill  to  bring  together  the  various  agen- 
cies of  Government  which  deal  with 
weather  into  a  National  Weather  Coun- 
cil and  to  give  that  Council  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  coordinating 
their  efforts  and  to  provide  authority 
and  means  to  expedite  research,  both 
basic  and  applied. 

The  bill  as  I  have  it  drafted  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  the  final  product  that  should 
come  from  committee  hearings  but  it 
does.  I  beUeve,  offer  a  vehicle  on  which 
hearings  can  be  held.  In  its  general 
concepts,  it  would  follow  up  three  pieces 
of  legislation  which  I  previously  have 
had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Senate: 
S.  285  of  the  83d  Congress  which  became 
Public  Law  256.  creating  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Weather  Control,  ap- 
proved August  13.  1953;  S  2913  of  the 
84th  Congress,  extending  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  2  years,  approved  July  9. 
1956;  and  S.  86  of  the  85th  Congress, 
instituting  a  program  of  research  proj- 
ects under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  became  Pub- 
lic Law  510  of  the  85th  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  11.  1958. 

Incidentally,  when  the  latter  bill  came 
from  committee  after  the  hearings,  it 
carried  the  distinction  of  having  every 
member  of  the  committee  join  in  its 
.sponsorship. 

Briefly,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  bring  together  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Space  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Departments  of 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  into  a  nine-man 
council  for  the  purposes  above  stated. 

In  the  other  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced on  this  subject  in  prior  Con- 
gresses. I  have  been  joined  by  other 
sponsors  and  I  would  hope  that  other 
Senators  would  join  in  this  bill.  For 
that  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk  through 
tomorrow  that  other  Senators  might 
add  their  names  on  Its  original  printing. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  when  Senator  O'Mahoney,  of 
Wyoming,  Senator  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  and  I  joined  in  the  bill  to  cre- 
ate the  Advisory  Committee  on  Weather 
Control,  there  were  many  skeptics. 
After  the  Committee  completed  Its  work 
and  made  Its  report  to  the  President, 
there  were  fewer  skeptics  and  the  bill 
to  place  authority  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  a  basic  experi- 
mental research  program  had  a  support 
that  earlier  would  have  seemed  unlikely. 
Progress  has  bten  made  in  the  field 
of  weather  foretasting  and  in  local 
cloud  modification.  If  anyone  has  any 
doubts  on  this  point,  I  suggest  he  or 
she  read  the  cover-featured  article  in 
the  Scientific  American  for  January 
1961.  It  is  by  an  eminent  British  phys- 
icist. Dr.  B.  J.  Mason,  and  deals  with 
the  structure  of  the  droplets  that  make 
a  cloud  and  the  frost  crystals  that  form 
the  basis  for  most  rain  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

No  one  can  read  that  article  and  see 
the  beautiful  and  illuminating  pictures 


of  frost  crystals  and  charts  of  effective 
nuclei  for  cloud  seeding  and  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  here  is  a  field  in  which 
the  United  States  should  speed  up  its  re- 
search and  experiments  at  once,  some- 
what along  the  lines  recommended  by 
Adm.  Luis  de  Florez  in  the  dynamic  ad- 
dress which  he  made  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  the  Aerospace 
Sciences  and  which  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  April  3  at  page 
5434.  A  practical  and  urgent  approach 
can  be  made  by  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced today.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  I  now  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  and  Senators  Kerr,  Magntjson. 
Schoeppel,  Chavez.  Saltonstall,  Wiley, 
GoLDV.'ATER,  Carlson,  and  Dirksen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  «S.  1577 »  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Cotmcil  and  to  provide 
coordination  and  central  direction  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  weather  re- 
search, basic  and  applied,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  for  the  convenience  of  Sena- 
tors and  other  persons  in  following  the 
progress  of  this  proposal,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  new 
bill  and  the  texts  of  the  earlier  bills  and 
acts  which  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for  himself. 
Mr  Kerr,  Mr  Magntjson,  Mr.  Schoeppel, 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr  Wiley,  Mr. 
GoLDWATEH,  Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr  Dirksi:n,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Kttchel,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr  Keating,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr  Mftcalf.  and  Mr.  Encle)  Introduced  the 
following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce ; 


"S.   1577 
"A  bill  to  create  the  National  Weather  Coun- 
cil and  to  provide  coordination  and  central 
direction    for    an    accelerated    program    of 
weather  research,  basic  and  applied 
'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
llepresentatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is 
hereby  created  the  National  Weather  Coun- 
cil, to  be  composed  of  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,    the    Administrator    of    the 
Federal    Aviation    Agency,    the   Secretary    of 
Agriculture,    the    Secretary   of   the    Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
their  respective  designees. 

"POWERS  and  DtrriES 
"Sec.  2.  The  National  Weather  Council, 
hereinafter  called  the  Council,  shall  have  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  and  giving 
central  direction  of  the  meteorological  and 
weather  research  and  experimental  programs 
of  the  several  agencies  or  departments  repre- 
sented In  the  Council.  It  shall  promote  such 
programs  of  atmospheric,  meteorological  and 
weather  research  as  shall.  In  Its  collective 
Judgment,  best  advance  and  expedite  knowl- 
edge of  the  weather,  Its  development  and 
trends  and  modification  or  control,  locally,  or 
globally.  Such  program  shall  to  the  [  -atest 
extent    practicable    be    carried    on    tiixough 


existing  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  the 
research  programs  which  such  agencies  may 
be  empowered  by  law  to  conduct  through 
public  or  private  Institutions,  but  the  Coun- 
cil shall  not  be  limited  to  such  programs  If. 
in  its  collective  Judgment,  additional  basic 
research  or  large-scale  applied  research  is 
warranted. 

"ORGANIZATION 

"Sec.  3.  The  Chief  of  the  VS.  Weather 
Bureau  shall  be  ex  ofBclo  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  He  shall  call  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil whenever  In  his  Judgment  such  meetings 
are  advisable  but  not  less  than  one  such 
meeting  each  three  months.  The  Council 
shall  have  authority  to  employ  an  executive 
officer  and  such  additional  employees  as  may 
be  needed  to  carry  on  Its  funtclons.  It  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned,  accept  and  compensate  such 
agency  for  the  loan  of  qualified  personnel  for 
the  work  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  of  Its  mission. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  and  functions 
of  the  Council  a  total  amount  of  $100,000,000 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  next 
succeeding  four  fiscal  years.  Funds  made 
available  under  this  authorization  may  be 
expended  either  directly  by  the  Council  or 
transferred  to  other  Government  agencies 
for  programs  authorized  to  be  performed  by 
them." 
[Public  Law  256,  ch.  426.  83d  Cong.,  Ist  sess  1 

S.  285 
An  Act  to  create  a  committee  to  study  and 
evaluate  public  and  private  experiments  in 
weather  modification 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

statement  of  purpose  and  POLICY 

Research  and  experimentation  In  the  field 
of  weather  modification  and  control  have  at- 
tained the  stage  at  which  the  application  of 
scientific  advances  in  this  field  app)ears  to  be 
practical. 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  measures  for  the 
control  of  weather  phenomena  upon  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  structures  of 
today,  and  upon  national  security,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  It  Is  a  field  In  which 
unknown  factors  are  Involved.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  anticipate,  however,  that  modifica- 
tion and  control  of  weather.  If  effective  on  a 
large  scale,  would  cause  profound  changes  in 
our  present  way  of  life  and  would  result  In 
vast  and  far-reaching  benefits  to  agriculture. 
Industry,  commerce,  and  the  general  welfare 
and  common  defense. 

While  the  ultimate  extent  to  which 
weather  modification  and  control  may  be 
utilized  Is  speculative,  the  application  of 
such  measures  without  proper  safeguards, 
sufficient  data  and  accurate  information  may 
result  In  inadequate  or  excessive  precipita- 
tion; may  cause  catastrophic  droughts, 
storms,  floods,  and  other  phenomena  with 
consequent  loss  of  life  and  property,  injury 
to  navigable  streams  and  other  channels  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Injury  to 
water  supplies  for  municipal,  irrigation,  and 
Industrial  purposes,  and  Injury  to  sources  of 
hydroelectric  power;  may  otherwise  Impede 
the  production  and  transportation  of  goods 
and  services  for  domestic  consumption  and 
export  and  for  the  national  defense;  and  may 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  general  wel- 
fare and  common  defense. 

Thorough  exj>erlmentatlon  and  full-scale 
operations  in  weather  modification  and  con- 
trol will  of  necessity  affect  areas  extending 
across  State  and  possibly  across  national 
boundaries.  The  Congress,  therefore,  recog- 
nizes that  experimentation  and  application 
of  such  measures  are  matters  of  national 
and  international  concern. 
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'  Accordingly.  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress,  In  order  to  effect  the 
maximum  benefit  which  may  result  from  ex- 
periments and  operations  designed  to  modify 
and  control  weather,  tc  correlate  and  evalu- 
ate the  Informiatlon  derived  from  such  activ- 
ity and  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States 
and  the  duly  authorized  ofBclals  thereof 
with  respect  to  such  activity,  all  to  the  end 
of  encouraging  the  Intelligent  experimen- 
tation and  the  beneficial  development  of 
T(.-eather  modification  and  control,  preventing 
Its  harmful  and  Indiscriminate  exercise,  and 
fostering  sound  economic  conditions  In  the 
public  Interest. 

CREATION   OF  ADVISORY  COMMrrm  ON 
WEATHER   CONTROL 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  na- 
tional committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Weather  Control  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Committee"). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  make  a  com- 
plete study  and  evaluation  of  public  and 
private  experiments  in  weather  control  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  should  experiment 
with,  engage  in.  or  regulate  activities  de- 
signed to  control  weather  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designee, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  designee, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  designee, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion or  his  designee,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  his  designee,  and 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  among  persons  In  private  life  of 
outstanding  ability  in  the  fields  of  science, 
agriculture,  and  business.  A  vacancy  In  the 
Committee  shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  that  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

Sec  5.  The  President  shall  appoint  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Chairman  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  those  persons  appointed  to  the 
Committee  from  private  life. 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  shall  hold  at  least 
two  meetings  a  year,  approximately  6  months 
apart,  and,  on  due  notice,  shall  meet  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Committee  may  deter- 
mine. Six  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  7.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  ro  additional  compen- 
sation for  their  services  on  the  Committee. 
The  members  from  private  life  shall  each 
receive  |50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mittee. All  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  reimbursed  In  accordance  with  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Committee. 

Sec.  8.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
appxilnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Including  one  executive  secretary  at 
a  salary  not  exceeding  $12,000  per  annum. 
Officers  and  employees  other  than  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  shall  be  appointed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  except  that  to  the  extent  the 
Committee  deems  such  action  necessary  to 
the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities,  person- 
nel for  positions,  requiring  scientific  or  spe- 
cial qualifications  may  be  employed  and 
their  compensation  fixed  without  regard  to 
such  laws.  The  Committee  shall  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  administrative  review  of 
any  determination  to  dismiss  any  employee. 

Sec.  9  (a)  The  Committee,  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  take  such  testimony  as  the  Com- 
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mlttee  shall  deem  advisable.  Any  member 
of  the  Committee  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Committee  or  before  such  member. 

(b)  The  Committee  is  authorlied  to  se- 
cvire  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  E-^tlfitlcs  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  beard,  commission,  office,  establish- 
ment, or  Im-trumentallty  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Committee,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Committee  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and  utilize, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  personnel  of  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(d)(1)  The  Committee  shall  be  entitled 
by  regulation,  subp^na,  or  otherwise,  to  ob- 
tain such  Information  from,  require  such 
reports  and  the  keeping  of  such  records  by. 
and  make  such  Inspection  of  the  books,  rec- 
ords, and  ot;ier  writings,  premises  or  prop- 
erty of,  any  person  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  but  this  authority  shall  not  be 
exercised  If  r.dcqtxate  and  authoritative  data 
are  available  from  any  Federal  agency.  In 
case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon,  any  person  referred  to 
In  this  subsection,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  Committee, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  give  tes- 
timony or  to  appear  and  produce  documents, 
or  both;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(2)  The  production  of  a  person's  books, 
records,  or  ether  documentary  evidence  shall 
not  be  required  at  any  place  other  than  the 
place  where  such  person  usually  keeps  them, 
if,  prior  to  the  return  date  specified  In  the 
regulations,  subpena.  or  other  document  is- 
sued with  respect  thereto,  such  person  fur- 
nishes the  Committee  with  a  true  copy  of 
such  books,  records,  or  other  documentary 
evidence  (certified  by  such  person  under 
oath  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy)  or  enters 
into  a  stipulation  with  the  Cc«nmittee  as  to 
the  lnform;\tlon  contained  in  such  books, 
records,  or  other  documentary  evidence. 
Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  Unlt4'd  States. 

(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  performs 
any  act  prohibited  or  wilirully  fails  to  per- 
form any  act  required  by  the  above  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  oriier  thereunder,  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $500  for 
each  offense. 

(4)  ^nfoiination  obtained  under  this  Act 
which  the  Committee  deems  confidential 
for  purpoees  of  national  security  or  other 
reasons  or  with  reference  to  which  a  re- 
quest for  confidential  treatment  is  made 
by  the  person  or  agency  furnishing  such  in- 
formation, shall  hot  be  publisl^ed  or  dis- 
closed unless  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  any  member 
or  employee  of  the  Committee  willfully 
violating  this  provision  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $5,(X)0. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  free  u.-^.e  of  the  United  States  malls  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  submit  a  report  on  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress.  At  the  earliest 
possible  m:>ment,  the  Committee  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  on  the  advisability  of  the 


FedCTal  Government  regulating,  by  means 
of  licenses  or  otherwise,  those  who  attempt 
to  engage  In  activities  designed  to  modify 
or  control  the  weather.  The  Committee 
shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congreaa  not  later 
than  June  30,  1956. 

(b)  Thirty  days  after  the  Committee  haa 
submitted  such  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, from  any  funds  In  the  TreMury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Approved  August  13.  1953. 


(Public   Law   664.   ch.    522,    84th   Cong,    ad 

sess.l 

^  S.  2913 

An  Act  to  extend  for  two  years  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Weather  Control 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
create  a  committee  to  study  and  evaluate 
public  and  private  experiments  In  weather 
modification",  approved  August  13.  1953  (67 
Stat.  559.  661),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1956"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30.  1958". 

Approved  July  9.  1956. 


[84th  Cong..  2d  seas  ] 
5.   2913 
A  bill  to  extend  for  two  years  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Weather  Control 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress    assembled.   That   aec- 
tion  10(a)    of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
create  a  conunlttee   to  study   and  evaluate 
public  and  private  experiments  In   weather 
modification",  approved  August  13,  1963  (67 
Stat.  559.  561).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1956"  and  Inserting  in  Upu  there- 
of  'June  30.    1958". 

[Public  Law  85-510,  85th  Cong  ) 
S.    86 

An  Act  to  amend  the  national  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950.  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram  of   study,   research,   and   evalua    on 
in  the  field  of  weather  modification 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  Tlxat   sub- 
section   (a)    of    section    3    of    the    National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
is   amended    by  striking   out    "and"   at    the 
end   of  paragraph    (7),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)   and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by 
adding    after    paragraph    (8)    the    following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  Initiate  and  support  a  program 
of  study,  research,  and  evaluation  In  the 
field  of  weather  modification,  giving  prtrtlc- 
ular  attention  to  areas  that  have  experienced 
floods,  drought,  hall,  lightning,  fog.  torna- 
does, hurricanes,  or  other  weather  phe- 
nomena, and  to  report  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  thereon." 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  designations  of  sections  14, 
15,  and  16  (and  all  reference  to  such  sec- 
tions In  any  provision  of  law)  to  15.  16,  and 
17.  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 13  the  following  section: 

"weather  modification 
"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (9)  of  section  3(a),  the 
Foundation  shall  constilt  with  meteorolo- 
gists and  scientists  In  private  life  and  with 
agencies   of    Government   interested    in,    or 
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affected  by  experimental  research  In  the  field 
of  weather  control. 

"(b)  Research  jwograms  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  paragraph  (9),  whether 
conducted  by  the  Foundation  or  by  other 
Government  agencies  or  departments,  may 
be  accomplished  thrcugh  contracts  with, 
or  grants  to.  private  or  public  Institutions 
or  agencies.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
cooperative  programs  with  any  State  through 
such  Instrumentalities  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  governor  of  such  State. 

•(c)  For  the  purposes  of  such  paragraph 
(9).  the  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  accept 
OM-'A  gift,  money,  material,  or  services:  Pro- 
vided. That  notwithstanding  section  11(f), 
use  of  any  such  gift.  If  the  donor  so  specifies, 
may  be  restricted  or  limited  to  certain  proj- 
ects or  areas. 

'•(d)  For  the  purposes  of  such  paragraph 
(9).  other  agencies  of  the  Government  are 
authorized  to  loan  to  the  Foundation  with- 
out reimbursement,  and  th3  Foundation  Is 
authorized  to  accept  and  make  use  of,  such 
property  and  jsersonnel  as  may  be  deemed 
useful,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

••(e)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation,  or 
any  employee  of  the  Foundation  designated 
by  him,  may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  (9)  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  and  take  such  testimony  as  he 
shall  deem  advisable.  The  Director  or  any 
employee  of  the  Foundation  designated  by 
him  may  administer  of.ths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Director  or 
such  employee. 

••(f)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation 
may  obtain  by  regulation,  subpena,  or 
otherwise  such  information  in  the  form  of 
testimony,  books,  records,  or  other  writings. 
may  require  the  keeping  of  and  furnishing 
such  reports  and  records,  and  may  make 
such  Inspections  of  the  books,  records,  and 
other  writings  and  premises  or  property  of 
any  person  or  persons  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  by  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  (9),  but 
this  authority  shall  not  be  exercised  If  ade- 
quate and  authorlUt.ve  data  are  available 
from  any  Federal  agency.  In  case  of  con- 
tumacy by.  or  refustl  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon,  any  person  referred  to  In  this 
subsection,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
Stetes  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business, 
upon  application  by  the  Director,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documenU,  or  both; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

'•(2)  The  production  of  a  person's  books, 
records,  or  other  documentary  evidence  shall 
not  be  required  at  any  place  other  than  the 
place  where  such  perwin  usually  keeps  them. 
If.  prior  to  the  return  date  specified  In  the 
regulations,  subpena,  or  other  document  Is- 
sued with  respect  thereto,  such  person  fur- 
nishes the  Foundation  with  a  true  copy  of 
such  books,  records,  or  other  documentary 
evidence  (certified  by  such  person  under 
oath  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy)  or  enters 
Into  a  stipulation  with  the  Director  as  to 
the  Information  contained  In  such  books, 
records,  or  other  documentary  evidence. 
Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  performs 
any  act  prohibited  or  willfully  falls  to  per- 
form any  act  required  by  the  above  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500. 

"(4)  Information  contained  In  any  state- 
ment, report,  record,  or  other  document  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection,  except  (A) 
Information  authorized  or  required  by  stat- 


ute to  be  withheld  and  (B)  Information 
classified  In  accordance  with  law  to  protect 
the  national  security.  The  foregoing  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  interpreted  to  authorize 
or  require  the  publication,  divulging,  or  dis- 
closure of  any  Information  described  In  sec- 
tion 1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  that  the  Director  may  disclose 
Information  described  In  such  section  1905, 
furnished  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  the  withholding 
thereof  would  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  3(a)(9)  of  this 
Act." 

Approved  July  11,  1958. 

(85th  Cong..  1st  Sess.J 
B.  86 
A   bill    to  provide   for   an   experimental   re- 
search program  In  cloud  modification 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stafej    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  a 
period  of  five  years  following   the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Weather  ConUol  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  formulate  a  program  of  experimental  re- 
search In  the  field  of  cloud  modification  with 
special  reference  to  areas  In  the  States  that 
have  suffered  from  shortage  of  natural  rain- 
fall. 

Sec.  2  The  experimental  research  program 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  carried  on 
either  by  contracts  between  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Weather  Control  and  private 
or  public  agencies  and  through  cooperative 
programs  with  State  agencies.  Including 
land-grant  colleges  or  other  State  agencies 
to  be  designated  by  the  governor  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000,000 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  program 
herein  authorized:  Provided.  That  of  the 
amount  appropriated  annually  during  the 
five  years  for  which  this  program  is  author- 
ized, one-fourth  shall  be  available  for  that 
part  of  the  program  to  be  accomplished 
by  contract  and  three-fourths  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  cooperative  program  to  be 
matched  equally  by  the  States. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cloud 
Modification  Research  Act  of  1957". 


ABRAHAM        LINCOLN       MEMORIAL 
PARKWAY  PROPOSED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madame  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  a  study  to  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  parkway  to 
memorialize  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  year  1961  marks  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  The  period 
during  which  this  dramatic  episode  of 
opposing  interests  ultimately  became  an 
engagement  of  life  and  limb  marks  a 
turning  point  in  the  development  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

During  the  year  1961,  many  pageants 
and  reenactments  of  famous  Civil  War 
battles  are  planned  by  various  groups 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  tra- 
ditions to  which  we,  as  Americans,  are 
so  endeared. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  not  only 
during  this  year,  but  also  in  the  many 
years  to  follow,  further  enlightenment 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  life  and  ac- 
complishments of  one  to  whom  the  Civil 
War — Its   ideologies   and   uncertainties. 


Its  battles  and  blood — was  most  impor- 
tant.   That  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Madam   President,   as   Senators  may 
well  remember,  I  introduced  recently  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lincoln  State  Park  and  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial — both  of  which 
are  located  in  Spencer  County,  Ind. — as 
units    of    the    National    Park    Service. 
Such  establishments  will  allow  for  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  areas  as  those 
in  which  the  boy,  Abe  Lincoln,  developed, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  beloved  moth- 
er, the  ideals  which  at  a  later  date  would 
be  executed  by  the  Great  Emancipator  as 
actions  of  great  decision  and  judgment. 
Trusting  in  the  prudence  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,   I   am   hopeful  that 
the  aforementioned  bill  will  be  favorably 
acted  upon. 

And  yet,  beyond  this,  in  further  trib- 
ute to  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  can  envision 
a  trail — the  parkway  which  my  bill  pro- 
poses— a  route  of  great  majesty,  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky 
in  which  Abe  was  born,  winding  its  way 
through  the  countless  knobs  of  southern 
Indiana,  intersecting  the  area  of  Lincoln 
City,  in  which  Abe  spent  his  formative 
years,  continuing  through  the  rolling 
prairies  and  farmlands  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  finally  unfolding  for  ■  the 
traveler  the  city  of  Springfield,  111., 
where  our  16th  President  began  his  great 
career. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  some 
day  my  dream  may  be  a  reality,  a  reality 
which  will  allow  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  the  privilege  of  traversing  the 
trail  that  led  from  boyhood  to  Presiden- 
cy; from  a  backwoods  youth  to  a  man 
who  symbolizes  all  for  which  this  great 
Nation  stands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1579)  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
national  parkway  to  be  known  as  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Parkway,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL    LANDS    FOR    JOSHUA 

TREE        NATIONAL       MONUMENT. 

CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  California  I  Mr.  EngleI  and 
myself.  I  introduce,  for  appi-opriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Ti-ee  National 
Monument,  in  the  SUte  of  CalifoiTiia, 
certain  federally  owned  lands  used  in 
connection  with  the  monument,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  offi- 
cially add  about  58  acres  of  donated  land 
to  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  in 
California. 

The  tract  was  given  to  the  United 
States  in  1950  and  since  then  has  been 
used  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the 
monument.  When  title  was  accepted 
under  the  Antiquities  Act  it  was  expected 
that  a  proclamation  adding  it  to  the 
monument  would  be  issued  under  that 
act.    However,  a  technicality  arose  which 
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necessitates  the  enactment  of  legislation 
in  order  to  include  the  tract  in  the 
monument  ofBcially. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  is  de- 
sirable also  in  order  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plicability to  the  tract  of  park  laws  and 
regulations. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter  of 
March  1.  1961.  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  for- 
warding this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
.will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  The  bill  (S.  1582)  to  include  within 
the  boundaries  of  Jo.shua  Tree  National 
Monument,  in  the  State  of  California, 
certain  federally  owned  lands  used  in 
connection  with  said  monument,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KrcHEL  '  for  himself  and  Mr.  Engle)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.   Kuchel 
is  as  follows: 

I         U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

'  Office  of  the  Secretart. 

Washington,  DC.  March  1.  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment. In  the  State  of  California,  certain 
federally  owned  lands  used  In  connection 
with  the  monument,  and  for  other  purposes. 
We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  consldera- 

I  tion,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

I  Enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  desired  In 
order  to  clarify  the  applicability  of  park  laws 
and  regulations  to  the  land  described  In  the 
bill  through  the  Inclusion  of  the  land  In  the 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument.  Clarifica- 
tion Is  desirable  In  view  of  the  circumstances 
set  out  below. 

I  The  57.8  acres  Involved  are  now  admin- 
istered in  connection  with  the  monument  as 
a  detached  site  at  which  necessary  admin- 
istrative and  visitor  services  are  furnished 
for  the  monument,  but  not  as  a  part  of  it. 
These  lands,  referred  to  as  the  headquarters 
tract,  were  donated  to  the  United  States 
and  accepted  on  August  16.  1950.  under  the 
Antiquities  Act.  for  addition  to  Joshua  Tree 
National  Monument.  However,  only  a  month 
after  the  acceptance,  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument  were  revised  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1D50,  ch.  1030  (64  Stat.  1033;  16 
use.  45011-45011-3). 

The  timing  of  the  donation  and  the   act 

I  of  Congress  was  so  close  that  the  head- 
quarters tract  was  not  Included  within  the 
statutory  boundaries.  Inasmuch  as  the  Con- 
gress fixed  the  monument  boundary,  the 
Solicitor's  OflQce  has  advised  that  a  subse- 
quent inclusion  of  the  tract  should  be  ef- 
fected by  act  of  Congress  rather  than  by 
proclamation  under  the  Antiquities  Act,  as 
was  contem.plated  when  the  tract  was 
accepted. 

i  This  bill  would  clarify  the  status  of  the 
headquarters  tract  and  the  applicability  of 
laws  and  regulations  thereto  by  amending 
the  act  of  September  25,  1950,  so  as  to  in- 
clude that  tract  within  the  statutory 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  Involve  no 
additional  cost. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this   draft   bill   from  the  standpoint   of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carvks,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934,  RELATIVE  TO  ISSU- 
ANCE OF  RADIO  OPERATOR 
LICENSES 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Madam  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  radio  operator  licenses  to  na- 
tionals 01  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoud  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1589)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  radio  operator  licenses  to 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intoiior. 

Office  of  thi  Secketart. 
Wa.ihington.  DC,  April  3.  1961. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States. 

We  suggest  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  en- 
acted. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  which  now  has 
statutory  authority  to  issue  radio  op)€ra- 
tor  licenses  only  to  citizens  of  the  Uniteo 
States,  will  be  empowered  to  issue  them  to 
nationals  of  the  United  States  as  well.  The 
persons  whom  the  bill  is  intended  to  affect 
are  those  natives  of  American  Samoa  who 
are  nationals  of  the  United  States  and  owe 
allegiance  to  it,  but  to  whom  full  citizen- 
ship has  not  been  extended. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  sec 
151  et  seq  ) ,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  requires  operators  of  transmit- 
ting stations  in  the  territories  (other  than 
operators  of  those  stations  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States)  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Commission.  Section  303(1)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  whirti  governs 
the  matter,  authorizes  the  Issuance  of  radio 
operator  s  licenses  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  certain  cases,  licenses  to  for- 
eign nationals  In  the  field  of  aviation. 

The  Inability  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  operator's  licenses  Imposes  a 
serious  handicap  upon  shipping  operating 
In  and  from  the  waters  of  America  Samoa. 
The  efficient  and  safe  operation  of  the  nu- 
merous privately  owned  craft  manned  by 
Samoana  of  American  nationality  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  section  303  ( 1 )  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended 
to  pennlt  these  Samoan  nationals  of  the 
United  States  to  operate  radios. 


The  Samoan  people  owe  complete  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States  and  have  proved 
their  loyalty  through  almost  60  years  under 
the  American  flag  and  have  served  their 
country  bravely  on  many  battlefields,  and  no 
reason  is  perceived  why  these  nationals 
should  not  be  equally  eligible  with  citi- 
zens to  obtain  radio  operators  licenses. 

The    Bxireau   of    the    Budget    has   advised 
that  there  la  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  prcjgram 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carvkb.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  RELATING  TO  DE- 
NIAL. REVOCATION,  OR  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  OPERATING  AUTHORITY 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  deny,  revoke, 
or  suspend  operating  authority  granted 
under  part  n  of  the  act,  or  to  order 
divestiture  of  interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  Jostiflcatlon  for 
the  proposed  legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  t>e  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
justification  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1590)  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Comm.isslon, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  deny,  re- 
voke or  suspend  op)erating  authority 
granted  under  part  II  of  the  act,  or  to 
order  divestiture  of  interest,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Mag- 
nuson, by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  justification  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows: 

JusnncATioN 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
specific  authority  to  revoke  or  suspend  oper- 
ating authority,  or  order  divestiture  of  in- 
terest, under  certain  circumstances.  First, 
the  Commission  must  find  that  either  the 
operating  authority,  or  a  facility  or  instru- 
mentality operated  or  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  ruch  operating  authority,  has  been 
used  to  commit,  or  aid  and  abet  In  the  com- 
mission of.  a  felony,  or.  in  connection  with 
an  application  for  operating  authority,  j>er- 
Jury,  or  subornation  of  perjury,  has  been 
committed.  Second,  tlie  Commission  must 
find  that  the  carrier's  or  broker's  conviction, 
or  that  a  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
convicted  of  such  crime  has  such  an  in- 
terest in  the  motor  carrier  or  broker  that 
such  conviction,  affects  the  fitness  of  the 
carrier  or  broker  to  operate  as  such  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Commission, 
at  the  present  time,  has  no  authority  ta 
revoke  a  certificate  solely  t>eca\ise  a  carrier 
Is  engaged  In  some  undesirable  or  even  crim- 
inal activity. 

The  law  directs  the  Commission  to  issue 
certificates  or  permits  upon  a  showing,  among 
other  things,  that  the  applicant  Is  fit.  will- 
ing, and  able  to  perform  the  proposed  trans- 
portation. It  has  been  said,  however,  that 
the  issue  of  fitness  is  limited  to  fitness  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  motor 
transportation  such  as  safety  of  operations. 
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and    does    not    embnice    other    activities    or 
habits  of  the  applicant. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  view  that  in- 
vestigations of  crlmlral  activities,  other  than 
violations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  related  acts,  i<je  matters  i>ecullarly 
within  the  province  of  some  agency  other 
than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  of  the  further  view  that 
It  is  not  now  qualified  to  function  in  the 
capacity  of  a  criminal  court.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  a  virtual. y  Impossible  task  for 
the  Commission  to  undertake  to  Investigate 
the  moral  character  of  all  those  who  apply 
for  operating  authority. 

While  the  Comml«slon  Is  convinced  that 
it  should  not  become  the  keeper  of  the 
morals  of  the  transjKartatlon  Industry,  nev- 
ertheless. It  is  equally  convinced  that  it 
should  lend  its  weight  to  efforts  to  stamp 
out  crime  wherever  it  arises  within  the 
motor  carrier  Industry  it  regulates.  The 
Commission  strongly  believes  that  Its  au- 
thority with  respect  to  both  denial  and 
revocation  should  especially  be  relevant  to 
the  conduct  of  the  transportation  business. 
Motor  carriers  and  brokers  mtist  be  fit  to 
conduct  their  business,  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  requires  that  our  Judg- 
ment must  be  responsible  to  that  purpose. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the  appropri- 
ate sections  of  the  act  should  be  amended 
to  clarify  the  Coromlsslon's  authority  to 
deny,  and  to  give  It  authority  to  revoke,  or 
suspend,  operating  authority,  or  to  order 
divestiture  of  Interest,  under  the  circum- 
stances hereinabove  set  forth.  The  primary 
Federal  responslbll  ty  for  dealing  directly 
with  organized  crlne  rests,  in  large  part, 
with  the  FBI.  Tlie  Commission  believes, 
therefore,  that  \tt  activity  in  this  field 
should  be  limited  and  should  be  a  corollary 
to  the  action  taken  by  a  duly  authorized 
law  enforcement  organization. 


DEFENSE  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COM^nSSION  ORDERS  IN 
FEDERAL  COURTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  sections  2322 
and  2323  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  defense  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  orders  In  the 
Federal  courts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  jus- 
tification for  the  propo.sed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDD^G  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  justi- 
fication will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1.591)  to  amend  sections 
2322  and  2323  oJ'  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  defense  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  orders  In 
the  Federal  courts.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  re-iuest,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  justification  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  Is  as  loUows: 

Justification 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is  to 
amend  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so 
as  to  provide  for  more  effective  defense  of 
Interstate  Commi^-ce  Commission  orders  In 
the  Federal  courts. 

Under  existing  .statutes  providing  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  Commission's  orders  by 
three- Judge  district  courts,  the  United 
States,  represented  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Is  the  .statutory  defendant.  The 
Commission  has  only  a  right  to  intervene  in 
such  actions.  This  It  does  regularly  through 
its  own  attorneys. 


In  most  cases,  attorneys  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  for  the  Commission  file  a  Joint 
brief  and  share  the  oral  argument  in  court. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  refused  to  defend  some  of  the 
Commission's  orders,  and  In  others,  has- at- 
tempted to  confess  error  against  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission's  records  indicate 
that  since  1932  the  Department  has  refused 
to  defend  or  actively  opposed  26  Commission 
orders.  Moreover,  In  a  few  cases,  such  as 
Alleghany  Corp..  et  al.  v.  BresvHck  «t  Co., 
353  U.S.  151  (1957),  the  Department  has 
even  reversed  its  position  by  attacking  In  the 
Supreme  Court  an  order  which  it  had  previ- 
ously defended  in  the  district  court. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  Judicial  review  pro- 
ceeding the  Commission  carefully  considers 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  In  a  number  of  cases  the  Com- 
mission has,  upon  the  Joint  recommendation 
of  Its  attorneys  and  the  attorneys  for  the 
Department,  reopened  a  proceeding.  How- 
ever, the  orderly  defense  of  the  Commis- 
sion's orders  is  serlotisly  embarrassed  when 
tne  Department  of  Justice  joins  In  attacking 
such  orders  for  the  first  time  In  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  view  that  the 
Congress  expected  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  defend  the  Commission's  orders  instead 
of  performing  the  Judicial  function  of  de- 
ciding whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
The  Department  has,  of  course,  a  primary 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  application  of  which  differs 
in  some  respects  from  the  regulatory  con- 
cepts of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Department  Is  often  required 
to  represent  before  the  Commission  and  the 
courts  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  as 
the  largest  shipper  In  the  country.  In 
other  crucial  cases,  the  Department  appar- 
ently finds  It  embarrassing  to  defend  the 
Commission's  orders  against  the  opposition 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which, 
under  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (7  U.S  C.  1291),  is  charged  with 
representing  the  Interest  of  farmers  with 
respect  to  "rates,  charges,  tariffs,  and  prac- 
tices 1  elating  to  the  transportation  of  farm 
products." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion, as  an  independent  agency  responsible 
to  the  Congress.  Is  bound  to  apply  In  It^ 
decisions  the  national  transportation  policy, 
which  the  Congress  has  made  overriding  in 
the  administration  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  Commissions  decisions  based  up>on  that 
policy  should  not  be  reviewed  by  an  execu- 
tiv**^epartment  which  Is  charged  by  the 
law  with  the  administration  of  other  and 
sometimes  conflicting  policies. 

Accordingly,  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  Commission,  itself,  would  have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
its  orders,  and  the  I>epartment  would  have 
the  right  to  Intervene  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT, 
RELATING  TO  IMPORTATION  AND 
EXPORTATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  natural  gas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  together  with  Its  enclosure, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection  the  letter 
and  enclosure  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  bill  (S.  1592)  to  amend  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  Importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  natural  gas,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  enclosure  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Power  Commission, 

Washington,  March  30,  1961. 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Power  and  Nat- 
ural Gas  Acts — 87th  Congress. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macntson, 
Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  U.S.  Senate  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  compliance  with 
the  recent  request  of  Mr.  Jarrett  of  the  com- 
mittee's staff,  there  are  enclosed  a  series  of 
draft  bills  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  and 
Natural  Gas  Acts.  The  text  of  these  bills, 
drafted  by  our  staff.  Is  designed  to  carry  out 
the  Commission's  legislative  recommenda- 
tions which  appear  in  ovu-  40th  annual  re- 
port  (1960)    beginning  on  p.   17. 

No  language  to  effectuate  our  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  in- 
dependent producers  of  natural  gas  (item  1) 
has  been  prepared  In  view  of  the  pendency 
of  H.R.  24  and  other  bills  relating  to  the 
same  matter.  Nor  Is  any  language  sub- 
mitted txj  Implement  the  recommendation 
with  resp>ect  to  headwater  benefits  (item 
18).  Consideration  of  this  matter  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  and  our  staff  desires  to  give 
it  further  study  before  suggesting  specific 
language  to  carry  out  the  recommendation. 

Two  copies  each  of  the  staff's  draft  bills 
are  transmitted  herewith  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  purpose  to  be  achieved  by 
each.  Each  of  the  drafts  has  been  desig- 
nated by  a  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  for  convenience  In  relating  them  to 
the  numbered  Items  on  pages  17  through  20 
of  the  FPC  annual  report  for  1960.  The  fol- 
lowing table  Indicates  the  relationship: 

Recommendation  item  No.:  Bill 

designation 

2 C  and  R. 

3 D. 

4(a) B. 

♦(b)  1  '  ^ 

6(b)/ •• 

6(a),  5(c).  6(d) G. 

6(a),6(b)-l  p 

15  /  • 

7 H. 

8 I 

9 MandS. 

10— K. 

in J. 

12/ 

13.— L. 

14 A. 

15  See  F,  above. 

16- - P 

17 Q. 

19 N. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome  K.  Kctkendall, 

Chairman. 


Description  of  Draft  Bills  STrBMrrm)  by 
THE  Federal  Power  Commission  To  Imple- 
ment    THE     LECISLATrVE     RECOMMENDATIONS 

Contained    in    Its    40th    Annual    Report 

(1960) 

Most  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  pending  before  the  last 
several  sessions  of  the  Congress  and  all  have 
been  prompted  by  the  Commission's  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  they  are  either  desir- 
able or  necessary  to  better  carry  out  In  the 
public  Interest  the  regulation  of  the  electric 
I>ower  and  natiu-al  gas  Industries  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  and 
Natural  Gas  Acts.     Several  of  the  proposals 
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would,  If  enacted,  help  to  speed  up  the  Com- 
mission's proceedings.  The  bills'  designation 
have  no  relation  to  the  relative  Importance 
of  the  recommendations  which  Is  Indicated 
generally  by  their  position  In  the  annual 
report. 

A.  Recommendations,  item  14:  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  so  as  to 
Include  foreign  commerce  within  its  coverage 
and  to  define  persons  engaged  in  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  natural  gas  as 
■'natural  gas  companies." 

B.  Recommendations,  item  4(a)  :  The 
draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Commission 
to  increase  the  rates  charged  by  interstate 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies  where  nec- 
essary to  correct  undue  discrimination. 

C  and  R.  Recommendations,  Item  2:  These 
bills,  amending  the  Natural  Gas  and  Federal 
Power  Acts,  respectively,  provide  that  the 
rate-changing  procedure  In  each  act  be 
made  available  to  companies  seeking  to 
change  any  filed  and  effective  rate  where  the 
purchaser  has  not  agreed  to  the  change. 
Under  this  procedure  the  purchaser  has  an 
opportunity  to  protest. 

D.  Recommendations,  item  3:  Section  4(e) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  prohibits  the  Com- 
mission from  suspending  the  operation  of 
proposed  changes  in  rates  covering  sales  of 
natural  gas  for  resale  for  industrial  use  only. 
The  bill  would  remove  this  prohibition. 

E.  Recommendations,  items  4(b)  and 
5(b)  :  This  bill  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  allocate  gas  among  the  customers 
of  an  Interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
pany In  periods  of  shortage  or  other  emer- 
gency situations 

P  Recommendations.  Items  6  and  15:  Sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  relating  to 
abandonment  of  natural  gas  facilities  would 
be  amended  by  this  bill  to  provide  for  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  In  lieu  of  the 
existing  mandatory  requirement  for  hearing 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  section  applies 
to  service  as  well  as  facilities  and  to  curtail- 
ment as  ^^I  as  abandonment.  The  section 
would  also  be  amended  to  require  Commis- 
sion approval  far  the  transfer  by  a  pipeline 
company  of  natural  gas  reserves  where  such 
reserves  have  constituted  part  of  the  bases 
for  the  Issuance  of  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

G.  Recommendations,  items  5(a),  5(c). 
and  5(d)  .  This  draft  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  the  Issuance  of  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  so  as  to  (1)  elim- 
inate the  mandatory  hearing  requirement, 
substituting  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing:  (2)  require  a  certificate  for  the 
construction  of  Jurisdictional  facilities  where 
the  person  constructing  will  not  operate  the 
facilities  but  will  sell  or  lease  them  to  an 
Interstate  operator;  and  (3)  enlarge  the 
Commission's  authority  to  grant  temporary 
certificates  in  emergency  situations. 

H  Recommendations,  item  7:  The  service 
area  provision  of  section  7(f)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  would  be  repealed  by  this  bill  which 
would  provide.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  the  en- 
largement without  further  certification  of 
the  existing  facilities  of  a  pipeline  company 
to  serve  present  customers  under  such  rules 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. 

I  Recommendations,  Item  8:  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  prescribe 
safety  regulations  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Interstate  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines. 

J.  Recommendations.  Items  11  and  12:  This 
bin  would  give  the  Conunlsslon  authority  In 
emergencies  to  require  the  interconnection 
of  the  facilities  of  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies with  others  and  to  sell  or  exchange 
gas.  It  would  also  permit  voluntary  Inter- 
connections and  their  maintenance  on  a. per- 
manent basis  for  emergency  use  upon 
authorization  by  the  Commission  and.  un- 
der such  circumstances,  conferring  a  Juris- 
dictional exemption. 


K.  Recommendations,  item  10:  This  draft 
bill  would  give  the  Commission  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  approval  of  security 
Issues  of  natural  gas  pipeline  companies 
similar  to  that  exercised  over  electric  utili- 
ties pursuant  to  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

L.  Recommendations,  Item  13:  The  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  would  be  amended  by  this  bill 
to  give  to  the  Commission  broad  Investiga- 
tory powers  with  respect  to  the  natural  gas 
Industry  similar  to  those  now  conferred  on 
It  by  the  Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to 
the  electric  Industry. 

M  and  S.  Recommendations,  Item  9:  These 
bills  would  amend  the  Natural  Gas  and  Fed- 
eral Power  Acts,  respectively,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  refuse  Interven- 
tion as  a  party  to  a  proceeding  to  any  person 
who  represents  an  Interest  which  Is  ade- 
quately represented  by  another  party. 

N.  Recommendations,  Item  19:  This  bill 
would  give  the  Commission  authority  to  dele- 
gate to  one  or  more  commissioners  or  sub- 
ordinates any  portion  of  Its  work,  business, 
or  functions  now  requiring  Commission  ac- 
tion under  the  Federal  Power  or  Natural  Gas 
Acts. 

P.  Recommendations,  item  16:  The  Com- 
mission, under  this  bill,  would  authorize  the 
Commission  to  exempt  small  hydroelectric 
projects  from  certain  of  the  licensing  pro- 
visions of  tht  Federal  Power  Act. 

Q.  Recommendations.  Item  17:  This  bill 
would  require  Commission  approval  of  the 
abandonment  or  curtailment  of  interstate 
electric  facilities  or  service,  after  opportu- 
nity for  hearing. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  162  OF 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF 
1954,  RELATING  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  to  allow  lawful  expenditures  for 
legislative  purposes  be  regarded  as  de- 
ductions from  gross  income.  This  bill 
is  identical  with  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
with  House  bill  640,  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative BoGcs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  and  a  brochure  relating  to  this 
subject  mattes,  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  and  brochure  will  be 
prmted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1613)  to  amend  section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  legislative  propo- 
sals, introduced  by  Mr.  Capehart.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  letter  and  brochure  presented  by 
Mr.  Capehart  are  as  follows: 

Press  Committee  To  Elimin.^te 

Censorship  by  Taxation. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  16.  1961. 

Dear  Editor:  You.  along  with  every  other 
editor  In  America,  must  be  p.ilnfully  aware 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  places  a 
tax  penalty  upon  the  full  exercise  of  our 
constitutional  rights. 

Censorship  by  taxation  Is  a  reality.  The 
IRS,  by  regulation,  has  ruled  that  expendi- 
tures for  the  promotion  or  defeat  of  legisla- 
tion, or  for  carrying  on  propaganda  (Includ- 
ing advertising)  to  Influence  the  public 
respecting  legislation  are  not  deductible  as 
a  business  expense — even  though  the  legisla- 


tion  may   Injure   or   even   destroy  the   tax- 
payer's business. 

You  need  no  crystal  ball  to  see  how  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  this  ukase  limits  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  This  press  committee 
has  been  formed  by  the  newspapermen 
whose  names  you  see  listed  on  this  letter- 
head to  seek  corrective  legislation.  As  a 
seasoned  observer,  you  can  be  sure  that  no 
matter  how  many  bills  are  offered  in  Con- 
gress to  correct  this  abuse  nothing  will  hap- 
pen unless  there  Is  tremendous  public  pres- 
sure generated  for  this  reform. 

Our  committee  wants  your  help  in  this 
effort.  We  urge  you  ^  talk  to  your  Con- 
gressman and  your  Senators.  Be  sure  they 
understand  (as  we  fear  they  do  not)  the 
erosive  effect  of  this  ruling  on  basic  Amer- 
ican freedoms.  Ask  them  to  use  their  votes 
and  their  Influence  to  pass  remedial  legisla- 
tion this  session.  Tell  them  you  are  writing 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
Stanley  S  Surrey,  in  protest;  that  you  are 
advising  your  advertisers  to  take  similar 
action,  and  that  you  are  alerting  your 
readers. 

Please  follow  through  on  these  efforts,  and 
send  us  tear  sheets  of  the  copy  you  publish. 
If  you  and  the  other  editors  of  the  Nation 
will  Just  load  your  heaviest  guns,  draw  a 
bead  on  this  deadly  ruling,  and  Are — you 
will  blow  It  out  of  the  water  Nothing  else 
will. 

Sincerely. 

Alex  H  Washbttrn. 

Chairman. 

P.S.— At  this  time  the  following  bills  to 
eliminate  censorship  by  taxation  are  before 
Congress,  H.R.  45.  Teague.  Democrat,  of 
Texas;  H.R.  640.  Boccs.  Democrat,  of  Louisi- 
ana; H.R.  925,  Btrnes,  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin; H  R.  2916.  Miller,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  H.R.  3349,  Teacoe.  Democrat,  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3809,  Wilson,  Republican,  of  California; 
H.R  3901.  Teacl-e.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and. 
In  Senate  S.  467,  Hartkx,  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. 


Press  Committee  To  Eliminate  Censorship 
BT    Taxation 

THE     PROBUUC 

Through  stepped-up  enforcement  and  a 
succession  of  "Treasury  Department  rulings 
culminating  in  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulation  In  December  1959.  the  Federal 
Government  has  Imposed  what  amounts  to 
a  censorship  tax. 

It  provides:  Expenditures  for  the  promo- 
tion or  defeat  of  legislation,  or  for  carrying 
on  propaganda  (including  advertising)  to 
Influence  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  or  undeslrablllty  of  proposed 
legislation  Is  not  deductible  as  a  business 
expense,  even  though  the  legislation  may 
directly  affect  the  taxpayer's  business. 

In  the  case  of  an  association  which  is 
substantially  engaged  In  the  promotion  or 
defeat  of  legislation  or  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda to  Influence  the  public,  the  regulation 
provides:  Deduction  will  be  allowed  only  for 
such  portion  of  dues  and  other  payments  as 
the  taxpayer  can  clearly  establish  Is  attrib- 
utable to  activities  other  than  thoee  so 
specified. 

These  tax  penalties  were  never  enacted  by 
Congress  They  were  put  Into  effect  admin- 
istratively In  regulations  Issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  At  a  public  hear- 
ing In  November  1959,  representatives  of 
some  135  national  organizations.  Including 
newspaper  associations,  labor  unions,  busi- 
ness groups  and  attorney's  organizations 
opposed  the  proposed  regulation.  The  rules 
were  adopted  without  change  despite  this 
vigorous  opposition. 

Early  In  1960.  the  full  Impact  of  this  series 
of  rulings  was  brought  sharply  Into  focus 
by  the  Tax  Court's  decision  against  Alex  H. 
Washburn,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hope 
Star  (circulation  3,500)   of  Hope,  Ark. 
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Mr.  Washburn  conducted  a  vigorous  cru- 
sade to  secure  a  vote  by  the  people  on  a 
question  of  a  Sta:e  sales  tax.  His  campaign 
was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  piotect  his 
community  and  ;ils  own  newspaper  against 
possible  loss  of  ir.come  as  a  result  of  people 
in  the  trading  fxea  taking  their  business 
across  the  State  line  to  escape  taxation. 
His  expense,  about  $6,000,  was  disallowed  as 
ordinary  business  expense  by  Internal 
Revenue. 

THE    DANGER 

The  right  to  er  Joy  a  free  press  Is  the  right 
of  all  the  people.  Including  advertisers.  It 
Is  certainly  not  confined  to  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  newtmen. 

Our  committee  Is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  principles  of  Individual  liberty,  free 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  petition  which  are  In- 
volved In  this  controversy.  These  principles 
are  much  more  miportant  than  the  Impact 
of  the  economic  penalties  Imposed  on  any 
business  which  tries  to  preserve  Its  existence 
against  crippling  legislation  They  far  trans- 
cend the  dollars  and  cents  effect  of  such  a 
regulation  on  the  revenues  of  small  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  trade  associations. 
In  his  great  defense  of  Thomas  Paine. 
Thomas  Ersklne  pointed  up  these  real  Issues 
when  he  warned.  "The  liberty  of  opinion 
keeps  governme:its  themselves  In  due  sub- 
jection to  their  duties." 

What  Is  the  Lltlmate  danger  If  this  regu- 
lation Is  carried  to  its  logical  end?  It  can 
become,  as  For' une  magazine  called  It,  "a 
tax  on  criticism"  This  taxing  power  can 
be  used  to  prevtnt  citizens  from  using  mass 
media  to  Inform  their  neighbors  about  gov- 
ernmental actions  which  threaten  their  very 
economic  existence.  This  regulation  ac- 
tually gives  to  the  Government  the  power 
to  censor  political  views,  or  any  views  which 
the  bureaucracy  may  construe  as  being 
political. 

Institutional  advertising  wUI  then  dete- 
riorate to  the  ix5lnt  where  It  dares  only  to 
be  against  sin  *  •  •  and  It  had  better  be  a 
nameless  sin  at  that.  As  a  witness  pointed 
out  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  hear- 
ings, antl-lnflaiion  ads  could  be  Interpreted 
as  being  against  new  public  works  legisla- 
tion; advertising  on  racial  tolerance  could  be 
construed  as  being  In  favor  of  the  passage 
of  civil  rights  li^glslatlon. 

Editor  and  Publisher  sums  up  the  danger 
well  In  their  editorial  of  January  9,  1960. 
"The  free  prejs  guarantee  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  designed  to  give  everyone  equal 
opportunity  to  write  as  they  pleased  and 
to  use  a  printing  press  to  disseminate  those 
opinions  about  public  affairs,  legislation, 
etc.  The  guaiantee  no  longer  Is  operative 
If  the  Government  can  rule  that  the  ex- 
pression of  certain  opinions  Is  taxable  and 
the  utterances  of  others  Is  nontaxable.  Once 
the  precedent  Is  established  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  an  extension  of  the  rul- 
ing to  enlarge  the  taxable  opinions,  those 
opinions  about  public  affairs,  governmental 
procedure  and  legislation  which  may  not  be 
uttered  without  penalty  of  taxation  by  the 
Government." 

THE    ANSWER 

The  answer  has  already  been  suggested  by 
Diana  Latham,  who  was  Commissioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  at  the  time  the 
controversial  regulation  was  published.  In 
a  discussion  with  a  group  of  tax  executives, 
he  volunteered  this  advice,  "If  the  busi- 
ness Interests  of  this  country  find  that  the 
end  result  In  this  area  Is  wrong,  their  proper 
resort  Is  to  the  Congress  by  way  of  ap- 
propriate curative  or  remedial  legislation." 

Three  bills  which  will  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  committee  are  now  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
They  are:  H  R.  45.  Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Olin  E.  Tkacue.  Democrat  of  Texas; 
H.R.  640,  Introduced  by  Representative  Hale 
BoGcs,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  and  H.R.  925 


Introduced  by  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin.  A  similar 
measure,  S.  467  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Democrat, 
of  Indiana. 

An  example  of  the  remedial  effect  of  such 
legislation  may  be  seen  by  examining  H.R. 
45  which  provides  that  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expenses  may  Include:  "Ex- 
penses lawfully  Incurred  In  suppKJrtlng  or  op- 
posing or  otherwise  Influencing  legislation  in 
the  Congress  or  In  a  State  legislature  or  In 
the  legislative  body  of  a  county  or  other 
local  governmental  agency  or  In  any  submis- 
sion of  proposed  legislation  to  the  voters."' 

This  Is  but  fair  and  equitable.  There 
should  be  no  grounds  for  fear  that  the  pas- 
sage of  any  of  these  four  bills  would  open 
the  floodgates  wide  and  result  in  either  un- 
reasonable expenditures  or  expenditures  con- 
cerning legislation  not  connected  with  the 
business  Involved.  To  be  deductible,  ex- 
penditures must  be  ordinary,  necessary,  re- 
lated to  the  bMsiness  activities  of  the  enter- 
prise Involved  and  must  not  be  carried  on  to 
an  unreasonable  extent.  And,  of  course, 
every  dollar  sj>ent  would  still  come  out  of 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  effective  de- 
terrrent  In  Itself. 

This  committee  believes  that  Individual 
liberty,  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  to 
petition  afe  Important.  We  believe  that  ad- 
vertisers have  the  same  rights  to  free  speech 
as  any  other  citizens.  We  will  work  tirelessly 
until  remedial  legislation  Is  passed  to  elimi- 
nate censorship  by  taxation.  "The  cause  Is 
wortliy.     We  are  counting  on  your  help. 


DENIAL  OP  PASSPORTS  TO  SUP- 
PORTERS OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT, 
FOR  THE  REVIEW  OF  PASSPORT 
DENIALS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  grave 
concern  has  been  expressed  throughout 
the  country  over  the  repeated  failure  of 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  granting 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  authority  to 
deny  passports  to  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  to  those  who  wilfully 
support  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

Nearly  3  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  and  ruled  that  the  State  De- 
partment regulations  then  in  effect  were 
not  valid,  on  the  ground  that  they  lacked 
specific  legislative  authority.  Following 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  this  mat- 
ter, there  were  introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  an  impressive  number  of 
biUs  granting  to  the  Secretary  the  neces- 
sary authority,  so  that  he  could  deny 
passF>orts  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
in  Communist  activities. 

In  both  the  85th  and  the  86th  Con- 
gresses, the  House  passed  such  a  bill; 
but  the  Senatstr,  despite  rencA-ed  urgings 
by  Members  bn  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
failed  to  consider  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

We  are  now  well  into  the  fourth 
month  of  this  session,  and  yet  I  see  no 
evidence  that  there  will  be  forthcoming 
on  this  extremely  critical  piece  of  leg- 
islation the  early  action  that  might  well 
be  hoped  and  expected.  In  view  of  re- 
cent international  developments,  and 
particularly  the  revelations  at  the  Com- 
munist espionage  trials  in  Great  Britain. 
we  cannot  afford  to  delay  much  longer. 
In  an  attempt  to  end  an  apparent  leg- 
islative stalemate,  I  now  introduce  a 
bill  which  makes  a  fresh  approach  to 


the  problem.  It  establishes  a  simple 
and  flexible  program  with  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights.  The  President  would  have  the 
authority  to  limit  the  issuance  of 
passports  to  the  extent  that  is  deemed 
necessary,  on  the  basis  of  available  in- 
formation, to  protect  the  security  and 
promote  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  bill  simply  lays  the  nec- 
essary statutory  foundation  for  the  de- 
nial of  passports  to  Communist  Party 
members  and  aflaiiates  and  such  other 
categories  of  Communist  supporters  as 
the  President  himself  from  time  to  time 
specifies  by  regulation.  The  bill  in- 
cludes provisions  to  assure  that  each  ap- 
plication for  a  passport  will  be  proc- 
essed in  a  just  and  speedy  manner,  with 
full  notice  of  the  issues,  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  to  have  counsel,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  right  to  have  any  ad- 
verse decision  reviewed  in  cqurt. 

While  the  bill  does  not  preclude  the 
use  of  confidential  information,  it  would 
sanction  its  consideration  only  under 
safeguards  approved  by  the  President, 
which  must  assure  the  individual  suffi- 
cient notice  of  the  issues  to  be  able  lo 
meet  them  adequately. 

The  bill  is  tailored  to  meet  the  one 
major  problem  in  the  passport  field  tliat 
demands  our  immediate  attention.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  cope  with  every  pro- 
cedural matter,  for  it  is  believed  that  a 
minimal  program,  implemented  by  ap- 
propriate regulations,  would  be  sufficient. 

Our  immediate  need  is  to  provide  the 
constitutional  and  basic  policy  frame- 
work granting  the  President  adequate 
authority  to  develop  a  program  conso- 
nant with  the  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity. Prompt  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
signify  our  attentiveness  to  the  Com- 
munist threat  posed  by  the  unrestricted 
issuance  of  passports,  and  in  no  way 
will  derogate  from  our  primary  concern 
that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
individual  citizen  must  be  preserved. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill, 
and  request  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1614)  to  provide  for  denial 
of  passports  to  supporters  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement,  for  re- 
view of  passport  denials,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


DESIGNATION  OF  WEEK  OF  MAY 
21-27,  1961,  AS  NATIONAL  HIGH- 
WAY WEEK 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  "every  great  civilization 
has  been  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
road.  Circulation  of  ideas  and  art. 
growth  of  commerce,  preservation  of 
law  and  order  through  effective  govern- 
ment— all  depend  on  the  freeflowing 
movement  that  the  road  afford." 

Here  in  our  America,  the  freedom  of 
movement  enjoyed  by  our  people  be- 
cause of  our  roads  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  communicate  more  easily-  with 
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others.  Our  ideas  and  experiences  can 
be  exchanged  more  readily.  Firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  cultures  of 
New  Mexico  is  readily  available  to  the 
visitors  from  all  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try because  of  the  roads.  The  residents 
of  my  State  can  see  the  industrial  won- 
ders of  the  East  and  Midwest  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  art  to  be  found  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  because  of  the 
roads. 

Commercial  advantages  are  more 
readily  obtainable,  industrial  possibilities 
more  efficiently  developed,  the  scenic 
wonders  of  this  great  land  of  ours  are 
more  easily  accessible,  and  our  natural 
resources  can  be  better  utilized  because 
of  Americas  roads.  In  recent  years  new 
and  even  more  impressive  dimensions 
have  been  added  to  our  highway  picture. 
Many  years  of  study  and  planning  were 
culminated  5  years  ago  when  this  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  This  act  provided  for  a  long 
range  program  of  construction  to  satisfy 
the  accelerating  needs  of  our  people  for 
better  highways. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
authorized  to  long  range  program  of  im- 
provements to  our  primary  and  second- 
ary roads  and  the  construction  of  new 
ones.  Thousands  of  our  cities  and  towns 
will  benefit  through  the  more  rapid 
movement  of  traflBc  by  these  improve- 
ments; traffic  strangulation  will  be 
averted  in  many  areas.  The  expansion 
of  local  commerce  and  industry  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  road  improvements 
contemplated  by  the  Fedeal-Aid  High- 
way Act.  The  farm  to  market  road  im- 
provements made  possible  by  this  act  will 
help  move  agricultural  products  more 
speedily  and  more  economically  to  ulti- 
mate consumers  and  consumers  will 
benefit  by  receiving  these  products  in 
fresher,  better  condition  at  less  cost. 

The  backbone  of  our  highway  planning 
is  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  When  this  system 
is  completed  most  of  our  State  capitals 
and  principal  cities  will  be  linked  to- 
gether by  limited  access  roads  which  will 
permit  coast  to  coast  travel  without  a 
single  traffic  light.  Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, such  a  system  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  with  their  primai-y 
and  secondary  extensions,  will  comprise 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  assets. 
Commerce  and  industry  will  benefit. 
Vacationing  travelers  will  be  able  to  see 
more  of  their  country  in  the  travel  time 
available  to  them.  Our  cultural  and 
educational  possibilities  will  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

As  important  as  these  benefits  are, 
they  cannot  be  measured  against  the 
far  greater  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  safety  factors  built  into  the  new  and 
better  roads.  It  is  estimated  that  on  the 
Interstate  System  alone,  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, at  least  4,000  lives  will  be  saved 
each  year  and  some  estimates  are  as  high 
as  9,000.  These  highways,  built  with 
wide  median  strips,  and  with  gentle 
curves  and  easy  grades  will  substantially 
lower  highway  accident  rates. 

Good  highways  are  very  important  to 
America,  Mr.  President,  and  to  every 
one  of  our  182  million  people.  They 
are  vitally  important  to  our  national 


defense.  The  orderly  continuation  of 
Lhe  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
for  the  building  of  well  planned, 
soundly  financed  roadways  of  all  kinds 
is  one  of  our  country's  greatest  needs. 
Our  rate  of  highway  construction  and 
improvement  must  keep  pace  with 
America's  need  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Our  economy  and  the  safety  of 
our  people  depend  so  very  much  upon 
good  roads. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  role 
highways  play  in  our  national  well- 
being  and  to  focus  attention  of  our  citi- 
zens on  our  needs  for  and  benefits  of 
good  highways,  I  am  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  to  designate  the  pe- 
riod of  May  21-27,  1961,  as  National 
Highway  Week.  I  urge  this  body  to 
move  to  the  speedy  approval  of  this  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  20)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  dependence  of  the  American 
economy  on  Its  three  and  one-half  million 
miles  of  highways  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished and  proven  by  the  registration  of  more 
than  seventy-four  million  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  buses  for  operation  on  the  high- 
ways; and 

Whereas  the  development  of  our  national 
highway  system  has  been  a  remarkable  ac- 
complishment during  the  last  half  century. 
In  spite  of  wars,  depressions,  and  other  eco- 
nomic uncertainties;   and 

Whereas  the  present  United  States  road 
network  reflects  credit  on  the  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance  industries  and 
on  the  unique  Federal-State  partnership  ar- 
rangement which  has  financed,  built,  and 
maintained  it;   and 

Whereas  this  year  of  1961  is  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Highway 
Research  Board,  which  body  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  extensive  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  data  relating  to  planning  of  high- 
ways, construction,  operation,  traffic  control, 
and  safety,  directly  leading  to  major  Im- 
provements and  upgrading  of  standards, 
and 

Whereas  1961  Is  the  fifth  anniversary  year 
of  the  passage  by  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956,  which 
established  financing  and  a  schedule  for 
completion  of  the  forty-one  thousand  mile, 
high  standard,  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  designed  to  meet  the 
traffic  needs  of  1975.  and  which  also  stepped 
up  the  construction  rate  for  the  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  road  systems  and 
their  extensions  Into   urban  areas;    and 

Whereas  one-sixth  of  the  American  popu- 
lation (thirty  million  people)  depends  di- 
rectly on  highways  for  its  livelihood;  while 
all  one  hundred  eighty-two  million  Ameri- 
cans depend  to  an  ever-growing  extent  on 
highways  for  their  education,  their  national 
and  International  security,  their  recreational 
and  much  of  their  rellgloxos,  fraternal,  cul- 
tural, and  family  life;  and 

Whereas  the  direct  benefits  to  the  highway 
user  of  the  construction  of  adequate  high- 
ways have  been  conservatively  estimated  at 
three  times  their  cost;  and  in  addition  the 
consequent  upgrading  of  property  values,  cre- 
ation of  industrial,  commercial,  and  resi- 
dential sites  accessible  to  the  roads,  the  re- 
duction of  human  sufflerlng  by  reducing 
accidents,  and  the  Joy  and  pleasure  of  motor- 
ing on  adequate,  safe  highways,  are  all  extra 
dividends;    and 

Whereas  the  increasing  need  for  better 
highways  of  adequate  capacity  to  meet  ever- 


Increasing  traflBc  demands  has  not  received 
the  public  attention  It  deserves  and  requires 
If  proper  citizen  support  of  national  high- 
way goals  Is  to  be  sustained;  and 

Whereas  the  American  highway  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  apace  with  the  automobile 
as  the  Indispensable  Instrument  of  commu- 
nication and  transportation  in  American 
business  and  family  life:  and 

Whereas  the  dates  of  May  21  to  27,  1961, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  due  recognition 
of  the  foregoing  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  week  of 
May  21  to  May  27.  1961,  Is  hereby  designated 
as  "National  Highway  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  observance  of  such  week  with 
appropriate  proceedings  and  ceremonies. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  m 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  cc«nmerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  3935.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  3935,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  Rtfia, 
to  House  bill  3935,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  <for  himself,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Holland)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly,  to 
House  bill  3935,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  prop>osed  by  me  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  amendment  and 
the  text  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table  as  requested :  and, 
without  objection,  the  statement  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  and  amendment  which 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  are  as  follows: 
Explanation  or  the  Monronet  Amendment 

The  Monroney  amendment  would  am^end 
the  definition  of  "enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
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merce'"  to  eliminate  purely  local  retail  and 
service  enterprises.  Its  effect  would  be  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  only  to  firms  In  the  retail  and 
service  fields  which  operate  establlshmenu 
In  two  or  more  States 

The  definition  applicable  to  retail  and 
service  enterprises.  Including  laundries  and 
gasoline  service  stations  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  scjjarate  paragraphs  In  the  commit- 
tee bin.   is  cbfuiged   to  read  as  follows: 

•(s)  Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means:  (1)  any  enterprise  which  operates 
retail  or  service  establishments  In  two  or 
more  States;  " 

The  definition  applicable  to  enterprises 
engaged  In  the  construction  business,  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  separate  paragraph  In  the 
committee  bill,  is  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

••(8)  Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means:  (2)  any  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction, or  both,  and  which  engages  In 
such   business  in   two  or  more  States;" 

The  only  other  changes  made  by  the 
amendment  are  technical  conforming 
amendments  having  no  substantive  effect  on 
the  committee  bill.  The  Monroney  amend- 
ment makes  no  change  In  any  of  the  exemp- 
tion provisions  in  the  committee  bill.  For 
example:  An  establishment  having  a  gross 
of  less  than  »250,000  would  still  be  exempt 
even  though  In  an  enterprise  subject  to  the 
act. 


Monronet  Amendment  to  S.  3935 

On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  6  to  25.  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(s)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means: 

"(1)  any  enterprise  which  operates  retail 
or  service  establishments  In  two  or  more 
States: 

"(2)  any  enterprise  which  Is  engaged  In 
the  business  of  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion, or  both,  and  which  engages  in  siicli 
business  In   two  or  more  States;". 

On  page  16,  line  9,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon. 

On  page  16,  strike  out  lines  10  to  17,  In- 
clusive 

On  page  18,  line  18,  strike  out  "(3),  or 
(5)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (3)". 

On  page  18,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out 
"or  (6)-. 

On  page  24,  line  19.  strike  out  "(1).  (2). 
or  (6)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  or 
(2)". 

On  page  29,  line  24.  strike  out  "3(s)(2)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3  ( s )  ( 1 )  ". 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  was  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1416 »  relating  to  the  elec- 
tions under  section  333  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  the  share- 
holders of  the  G.  L.  Bernhardt  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Lenoir,  N.C..  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT  DE- 
FENDANTS IN  CRIMINAL  CASES- 
ADDITIONAL  SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  1484 — a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  representation  of  indigent 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States — the 


name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin]  be  added  as  a  co- 
spKjnsor.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  me.  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cot- 
ton 1,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  1. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  RICHARD  E. 
BYRD  ANTARCTIC  COMMISSION- 
ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
1516.  to  estabhsh  a  Richard  E.  Byrd 
Antarctic  Commission,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wi- 
ley], lie  on  the  desk,  for  additional  co- 
sponsors,  until  the  close  of  business  on 
April  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Address  by  Senator  Joseph  S  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  "Equal  Job  Opportunity" 
to  second  annual  dinner  of  Mayor's  Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations,  Charleston,  W. 
Va  ,  April  12,  1961. 

Letter  dated  Mdrch  10.  1961,  from  him 
to  the  editor  of  tlw  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
relating  to  Importation   of   residual   oil. 


LIEUTENANT    GENERAL    VITTRUPS 
PROMOTION   WELL    EARNED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  Congress  lost  the  valuable 
services  of  Maj.  Gen.  Russell  L.  Vittrup 
as  Chief  of  the  Army's  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison.  On  April  1,  1961.  he  re- 
ceived a  well -deserved  promotion  to 
lieutenant  general,  and  became  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  of 
the  Army. 

General  Vittrup  has  provided  out- 
standing service  to  the  Congress  as  Chief 
of  Legislative  Liaison  since  August  1959. 
His  sincere,  lucid,  and  informative  rep- 
resentations of  the  U.S.  Army's  cap- 
abilities and  requirements  were  most 
helpful  to  individual  Members  and  com- 
mittees of  Congress  in  their  considera- 
tion of  matters  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

In  expi-essing  my  thanks  and  grati- 
tude for  Greneral  Vittrup's  outstanding 
services  as  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 
I  should  like  to  summarize  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  diversified  career  of  this  distin- 
guished officer. 

Greneral  Vittrup  entered  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  from  Texas;  and 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1929. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  you  that  my 
statement  is  not  occasioned  solely  by  the 


fact  that  General  Vittrup  is  a  fellow 
native  Texan,  but  is  inspired  by  his  fine 
record.  Prior  to  World  War  11.  he 
served  as  an  infantry  company  officer 
for  63  months,  student  and  instructor  at 
the  Infantry  and  Tank  School,  student 
at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege, and  instructor  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  General 
Vittrup  was  assigned  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Army  General  Staff.  A  short 
time  later  he  became  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Joint  and  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  where  he  worked  on  the  overall 
planning  and  operations  of  World  War 
n.  He  also  was  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee. 
In  1943,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Allied 
Force  Headquarters,  first  in  North  Af- 
rica, and  then  in  Italy.  He  participated 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Italy,  southern  France, 
and  Germany,  during  1944  and  1945. 

After  World  War  II,  General  Vittrup 
progressed  through  a  variety  of  assign- 
ments of  ever-increasing  responsibility. 
In  1945,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Opera- 
tions Division  of  the  Army  General 
Staff,  serving  first  as  liaison  officer  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  the 
State  Department,  and  then  as  Chief  of 
the  Policy  Section  of  the  Strategic  and 
Policy  Group.  During  the  latter  assign- 
ment he  traveled  in  the  Far  East,  nego- 
tiating the  disposal  of  military  material 
in  the  western  Pacific.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  his  studies  at  the  National  War 
College,  in  1948,  General  Vittrup  served 
as  G-3,  U.S.  Army  Caribbean,  and  in 
command  of  the  33d  Infantry,  stationed 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  After  a 
tour  as  instructor  at  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege, he  became  Chief  of  the  Army  sec- 
tion of  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory 
Group,  inOreece.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  served  as  a  Chief  of 
the  Operations  Division,  G-3.  Army 
General  Staff,  from  October  1953  to  Au- 
gust 1955.  In  August  1955  he  became 
Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Mili- 
tary Operations  'International  Affairs \ 
and  concurrently  the  U.S.  Army  delegate 
to  Inter- American  Defense  Board:  the 
Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defense, 
United  States-Canada:  and  the  Anny 
member  of  the  Mexican-United  States 
Defense  Commission  and  the  Brazilian - 
United  States  Defense  Commission. 
These  duties  provided  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  worldwide  Army  operations  and 
in  international  relations. 

In  1956.  General  Vittrup  became  com- 
manding general  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  in  Korea,  and  subsequently 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Forces  Far 
East,  8th  Army.  Then,  in  1957.  he  was 
designated  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Plans  and  Operations  for  the  US.  Army, 
Pacific.  While  in  this  capacity,  he  was 
sent  to  Indonesia,  to  negotiate  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  certain  military  supplies 
and  equipment  to  that  country.  In 
July  1959,  General  Vittrup  left  Hawaii, 
to  assume  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Legislative  Liaison,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  with  much  distinc- 
tion. 

Now  that  he  has  completed  his  duties 
as  our  esteemed  liaison  officer  with  the 
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Army,  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  Lieutenant  General  Vittrup  all 
the  best  in  his  new  and  challenging 
duties  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Per- 
sonnel, and  also  join  me  in  expressing 
our  wholehearted  appreciation  for  his 
past  services  with  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 


FRANK  LUKE.  JR. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  fiist  American  pilot  to 
receive  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  2d  Lt.  Frank  Luke,  Jr.,  who  was 
awarded  his  Nation  s  highest  honor  post- 
humously 42  years  ago  yesterday,  was 
one  of  nine  children  in  the  family  of  a 
German  mimigrant  who  had  married  an 
American  girl  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The 
family  settled  in  Arizona  in  1880,  and 
Frank.  Jr.,  was  born  in  Phoenix  on  May 
19,  1897.  He  was  not  long  out  of  high 
school  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I,  and  he  became  a  private, 
flrst  class,  in  the  aviation  section  of  the 
Signal  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

Frank  Luke  took  his  flying  training  at 
Rockwell  Field  near  San  Diego,  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Signal  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918.  He  went  to  France  in 
March,  where  he  went  through  aerial 
gunnery  school  at  Cazaux.  In  July  he 
was  assigned  as  a  pilot  to  the  27th  Aero 
Squadron,  1st  Pursuit  Group. 

To  Frank  Luke,   the  war  became  an 
intensely  personal  experience.     He  was 
an  aggressive  man  and  an  adventurer 
who  broke  formation  at  will  to  fight  his 
private    battles    in    the   skies    over    the 
Meuse-Argonne    sector.     His    Spad    be- 
came the  bane  of  German  observation 
balloonists.  and  often  he  flew  a  few  feet 
off  the  ground  to  destroy  them.     In  a 
single  lO-minute  engagement,  his  guns 
destroyed  two  balloons,  two  fighter  air- 
craft, and  a  two-seat  observation  plane. 
At  5:22  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
29,  1918.  Lieutenant  Luke  took  ofT  on  his 
last    combat    mission — to    attack    three 
moie    observation    balloons    along    the 
Meuse   River.     He   shot   down   his   first 
target  and  had  the  second  in  his  gun 
sights  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a   formation    of   German    fighters.     He 
veered  away  and  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment, only  to  return,  bag  the  balloon, 
and  so  after  the  third,  flying  through  a 
curtain  of  antiaircraft  fire. 

He  landed  near  the  village  of  Murvaus, 
in  a  meadow  near  a  churchyard.  Al- 
though he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy 
and  told  to  surrender.  Frank  Luke  elected 
to  fight.  He  emptied  his  single  clip  of 
ammunition  with  a  service  automatic 
before  he  fell  dead  of  a  wound  in  his 
chest. 

His  was  a  military  career  of  1  year  and 
4  days,  and  it  ended  with  a  record  of  11 
enemy  balloons  and  7  aircraft  destroyed 
in  combat.  In  addition  to  the  Distin- 
RUished  Service  Cross  with  one  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  awarded  for  earlier  missions. 
Lieutenant  Luke's  heroism  earned  him 
thp   distinction   of    becoming    the   first 


American  pilot  ever  awarded  the  Con- 
gressioruil  Medal  of  Honor.  It  was 
posthumously  awarded  on  April  11,  1919. 
Mr.  President.  War  Department  Gen- 
eral Order  59.  published  May  3.  1919, 
contains  this  citation : 

Prank  Luke.  Jr.  second  lieutenant.  Ist 
Pursuit  Group,  27th  Aero  Squadron,  Air 
Service.  For  conspicuous  gailantry  and 
intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  action  with  the  enemy  near  Mur- 
vaux.  Prance,  September  29,  1918.  After 
having  previously  destroyed  a  number  of 
enemy  aircraft  within  17  days,  he  volun- 
tarily started  on  a  patrol  after  German 
observation  balloons.  Though  pursued  by 
eight  German  planes,  which  were  protecting 
the  enemy  balloon  lines,  he  unhesitatingly 
attacked  and  shot  down  in  flames  three 
German  balloons,  being  himself  under  heavy 
Hre  from  ground  batteries  and  hostile  planes. 

Severely  wounded,  he  descended  to  with- 
in 50  meters  of  the  ground,  and  flying  at 
this  low  altitude,  opened  fire  upon  enemy 
troops,  kiUlng  six  and  wounding  as  many 
more.  Porced  to  make  a  landing  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sidee  by  the  enemy,  who 
called  for  him  to  surrender,  he  drew  his 
automatic  pistol  and  defended  himself  gal- 
lantly until  he  fell  dead  from  a  wound  in 
the  chest. 


WORLD  LEADERSHIP  AND  PETTY 
PATRONAGE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing an  election  at  which  there  is  a 
change  in  Presidential  administrations 
there  always  develops,  more  or  less,  a 
feeling  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  among 
our  Federal  employees  who  are  classified 
vmder  the  Civil  Service  Act.  The  pres- 
ent change  of  administration  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

It  is  my  contention  that  a  new  admin- 
istration is  entitled  to  fill  policymaking 
positions  with  employees  who  are  a  part 
of  the  administration,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  insist  that  employees  covered  by 
the  classified  act  not  be  removed  for 
political  reasons. 

I  have  received  some  complaints  from 
individuals  who  felt  that  they  were  re- 
moved regardless  of  the  protection  of 
the  civil  service  rules  and  regulations, 
and  I  am  checking  this  closely'. 

President  Kennedy  has  stated  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees can  have  full  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  his  administration,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  following  closely  some 
of  the  actions  which  have  been  taken 
in  some  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies under  his  administration. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is  concerned 
about  it,  as  I  have  just  read  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  National  Civil  Service  League 
Official  Bulletin,  entitled  'World  Leader- 
ship and  Petty  Patronage.  '  The  article 
was  written  by  James  R.  Watson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  league,  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  interests  of  a  strong 
Federal  personnel  program. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  is 
a  nonpartisan  civic  organization  repre- 
senting the  public  interest  in  the  public 
service.  It  was  founded  in  1881  to  spear- 
head the  drive  against  the  spoils  system 
and  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
personnel  progress. 


The  league  lists  three  areas  of  concern 
which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  actions 
by  the  new  stdministration: 

First,  the  order  requiring  high  level 
clearance  of  transfers  and  promotions 
beginning  at  low  grades  in  at  least  two 
departments.  The  article  states  that  this 
may  be  a  legitimate  device  for  organizing 
and  taking  control,  but  warns  that  it  will 
be  poor  management  If  it  becomes  per- 
manent. 

Second,  the  league  bulletin  expresses 
concern  not  that  the  traditional  integrity 
of  nhe  civil  service  will  be  seriously 
abused,  but  that  dynamic  and  effective 
government  will  be  impeded  by  fear  of  a 
return  to  the  spoils  system. 

Third,  the  league  sees  overuse  of 
patronage  as  a  threat  to  the  factor  of 
flexibility  in  civil  service  which  enables 
personnel  directors  to  recognize  and  re- 
ward meritorious  work  and  talented  em- 
ployees. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  heads  of  our  Government 
agencies  and  departments  who  must  deal 
with  the  personnel  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WoRU)  Leadership  and  Petty  Patkonacx 

(By  James  R.  Watson) 
A  report  from  Washington  on  "Kennedy's 
vast  patronage"  in  one  sentence  character- 
ized patronage  as  an  "ancient  and  respected 
instrument  of  political  leverage"  and  later 
slated:  "The  scramble  for  patronage  Jobs  Is 
one  of  the  most  painful  and  troublesome — 
and  potentially  hazardous — problems  that 
any  new  administration  has  to  face." 

The  news  story  referred  to  approximately 
4,000  positions  considered  to  be  In  the  pa- 
tronage category.  While  the  total  number  of 
political  or  patronage  appointments  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  4.000.  the  number  U 
small  in  relation  to  the  2^  million  total 
Pederal  positions.  Even  the  most  tradition- 
bound  reformers  have  little  basis  for  Indig- 
nation if  spoils  are  thus  limited.  The  great 
battles  against  the  corruption  of  the  Pederal 
service  by  spoils  Influences  have  been  largely 
won.  Only  a  major  letdown  in  standards  of 
efficiency  and  morality  would  bring  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  setback.  Misuse  of  the  civil  service  to- 
day can  be  a  pollUcal  liability,  and  the  op- 
position poUtical  party  Is  alert  to  report  any 
mUuse.  Purthermore.  the  Government  em- 
ployee unions  and  veterans'  organizntlons 
have  a  growUig  power  and  influence  In  pro- 
tecting the  clvU  service.  The  immediate 
question  is  to  understand  the  potential  effect 
of  partisan  actions,  real  or  alleged,  on  the 
career  service  and  Its  administration.  Some 
Republican  Congressmen,  led  by  Representa- 
tive JoHANsxN  of  Michigan,  fear  that  v;u-lou« 
groups  In  the  Pederal  career  service  are  being 
subjected  to  partisan  actions,  and  allege  an 
extension  of  spoils  patronage  Into  the  career 
service  beyond  the  areas  currentlj  Tlewed  as 
properly  subject  to  patronage. 

The  purpose  here  Is  not  to  raise  an  In- 
dignant cry  about  the  moral  aspects  of  pa- 
tronage, although  this  Is  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  the  Image  we  present  In  our 
role  of  wjrld  leadership.  But  certain  qiiea- 
tlons  should  be  recognized  regarding  the 
attracting.  sUmulat.ng  and  leading  of  the 
tremendous  manpower  needed  to  achieve  the 
lofty  alms  which  have  been  so  Insplrlngly 
and  eloquently  set  forth  by  our  new  Presi- 
dent. 
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patronage     influence     and      the     CAREEa 
SEBVICE 

Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  concerns 
is  that  of  political  or  legislative  clearance 
of  career  appointments,  meaning  generally 
transfer  and  promotion.  This  has  come  to 
attention  now  because  at  least  two  Depart- 
ments. Interior  and  Post  OfBce,  have  frozen 
or  centralized  promotions,  beginning  at  a 
low  grade.  This  may  very  well  be  a  tem- 
poi  u-y.  legitimate  device  for  reviewing  the 
organization  and  taking  control.  However, 
if  It  Is  permanent,  It  Is  poor  management. 
It  miist  t)e  kept  scrupulously  clean  In  terms 
of  political  influence;  otherwise  this  device 
will  be  suspect  and  discredited.  Partisan  or 
legislative  Initiative  or  clearance  for  career 
appointments  Is  as  Improper  today  as  it  was 
In  1954-65.  when  the  so-called  Willis  order 
attempted  to  systematize  It.  The  executive 
branch  must  bear  full  responslblUty  for  ca- 
reer appointments.  It  must  also  be  recog- 
nized that  the  great  strength  of  a  career 
service  depends  on  its  general  accountability 
to  whichever  party  controls  the  executive 
branch.  Any  test  of  partisan  acceptability 
will  Interfere  with  the  next  transition  of 
power 

Another  major  area  of  patronage  concern 
is  schedule  C  Por  all  the  fears  and  accusa- 
tions expressed  when  It  was  created,  this  area 
of  p>ollcy  and  confidential  posts  has  not  be- 
come a  vast  patronage  grab  In  the  flrst 
place.  It  has  numbered  only  slightly  over 
1.200  positions,  so  Its  extension  or  restriction 
by  several  hundred  jK^'tlons  will  not.  on  the 
basis  of  numbers  alone,  seriously  affect  the 
Integrity  of  the  civil  service.  But  the  use 
of  schedule  C  Is  closely  scrutinized  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  it.  and  by  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  strength  of  man- 
power In  the  service,  including  the  protec- 
tionist  groupw  mentioned  above. 

There  are  two  Important  points  to  be  made 
here  regarding  the  use  of  schedule  C.  Its 
aim  Is  to  facilitate  the  process  of  policy  con- 
trol of  administration  essential  to  our  demo- 
cratic concepts  and  provide  the  political 
executive  with  an  opportxmlty  for  appointing 
persons  In  whom  he  has  specific  personal 
confidence.  The  misuse  of  schedule  C  for 
purposes  primarily  of  a  spoils  patronage  na- 
ture will  endanger  this  essential  tool  of  top 
management. 

Two  other  factors  about  schedule  C  should 
be  mentioned.  It  Is  Inevitable  In  our  scheme 
of  things  that  career  people  will  be  asked  to 
accept  these  appointments.  In  so  doing, 
they  should  be  fully  Informed  of  the  "open" 
nature  of  the  positions,  free  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  career  civil  service.  Secondly, 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  has  at  present 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  quallfl- 
cations  of  all  schedule  C  appointees.  This 
should  be  removed.  Plrst,  It  Is  an  undue  re- 
striction on  the  executive,  who  must  clearly 
bear  full  responsibility  for  appointments  to 
this  schedule.  Second.  It  places  the  Com- 
mission In  the  role  of  policing  the  executive 
in  a  political  area,  a  function  beyond  Its  ap- 
propriate sphere. 

CAREER   PEOPLE  AND   WORLD  LEADERSHIP 

The  question  of  patronage  or  any  other 
policy  affecting  the  strength  of  manpower  In 
Government  must  face  squarely  our  position 
of  world  leadership  The  Pederal  career  serv- 
ice is  possibly  the  best  civil  service  in  the 
world,  or  at  least  equal  to  the  best.  No 
State  service  can  compare  with  it  in  terms 
of  talent^  and  the  ability  to  provide  staff 
where  needed.  Internationally,  only  the 
British  can  claim  equivalent  standards,  and 
there  are  those  who  doubt  whether  they  are 
equal.  In  terms  of  real  dynamics.  But  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  our  Pederal  system  Is  not 
good  enough.  It  is  a  constant  struggle  barely 
to  keep  up  with  the  growing  responsibili- 
ties and  the  new  challenges.  We  must  be 
ever  alert  to  utilize  new  techniques,  expand 


research  and  improve  human  relationships. 
In  addition,  it  Is  fundamental  to  our 
philosophy  that  we  are  forever  seeking  im- 
provement, so  that  we  can  never  become 
complacent.  Our  concern  today  is  not  that 
the  traditional  integrity  of  the  civil  service 
will  be  seriously  abused,  but  that  dynamic 
and  effective  Government  will  be  Impeded 
by  fear  of  a  return  to  the  spoils  system. 

FLEXIBILITT 

The  Pederal  civil  service  allows  a  unique 
degree  of  flexibility  In  transfer,  placement 
and  promotion.  Outstanding  young  people 
can  advance  rapidly,  and  It  is  possible  to 
do  much  in  terms  of  developing  persons  who 
exemplify  the  great  career  characteristics 
in  building  staff  for  emergency  programs. 
It  is  perfectly  legal  to  transfer  Individuals 
from  one  program  to  another,  or  even  from 
one  department  to  another,  so  that  dead- 
ends are  avoided  and  new  inspiration  pro- 
vided. Managing  and  directing  such  flexi- 
bility brings  vitality.  Naturally,  there  are 
dangers,  but  the  responsibilities  as  well  as 
the  pattern  of  developments  In  the  Federal 
service  show  us  that  misuse  of  this  flexibil- 
ity can  be  kept  In  reasonable  control  with- 
out excessive   rules   and   limitations. 

However,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
such  flexibility  violates  the  true  principles 
of  a  merit  system,  or  they  fear  that  the 
opportunities  for  personal  or  political 
favoritism  are  great  enough  to  affect  the 
basic  integrity  of  the  system.  Por  this 
reason,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  there  are 
those  who  constantly  oppose  flexibility  In 
principle.  It  is  even  understandable  that 
flexibility  should  be  particularly  suspect  at 
a  time  of  political  transition.  Strong  moves 
by  a  new  administration,  no  matter  how 
legitimate,  are  today  being  viewed  by  some 
with  suspicion.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  at  least  two  departments  have 
frozen  or  centralized  promotions  for  all  posi- 
tions except  the  very  lowest,  supposedly  for 
purposes  of  getting  a  review  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  grasping  control  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery. 

However,  the  suspicion  of  such  a  move  is 
Just  as  real  and  Important  as  the  need  by  the 
new  administration  to  get  control.  There- 
fore it  Is  up  to  the  departments  Involved  to 
handle  such  matters  with  great  care  and 
scrupulously  avoid  actions  which  can  be  sus- 
pected of  involving  partisan  Influence.  To 
do  otherwise  will  bring  limitations  on  the 
opportunity  to  gain  control  of  such  person- 
nel actions  and  reduce  the  valuable  flexibil- 
ity factor  in  the  promotion  system. 

THE    NEW    FRONTIER 

In  addition  to  the  danger  affecting  the 
basic  flexibility  of  i>ersonnel  techniques, 
there  Is  the  relationship  to  the  stated  spirit 
of  the  New  Frontier.  There  is  something 
grossly  Inconsistent  between  control  of  Jobs 
for  petty  patronage  purposes  and  the  inspir- 
ing statemenU  of  the  President  and  other 
leaders  of  his  party,  such  as  the  call  In  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
every  civil  servant,  for  daring  and  dissent  as 
well  as  Initiative  and  energy.  I  cannot  im- 
agine that  it  Is  possible,  however,  to  reduce 
"timidities"  and  the  growing  gap  between 
decision  and  execution  on  the  part  of  people 
who  must  look  over  their  shoulders  to  be 
sure  who  their  political  sponsors  may  be. 
Beyond  this.  Senator  Jackson,  in  his  work 
on  national  policy  machinery,  has  empha- 
sized that  "human  talent  is  our  most 
precious  resource"  as  we  need  talent  "to  out- 
think,  outplan,  and  outperform  totalitar- 
ianism." Tlie  recent  statement  of  his  sub- 
committee has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  flexibility  In  Job  experiences  and  the  Im- 
portance of  transfer  between  agencies  and 
departments,  so  that  men  and  women  may 
have  broader  experience  for  greater  resjxjn- 
slblllty.  The  subcommittee  feels  that  "per- 
sonnel practices  which  inhibit  such  transfers 


nejp^  review  and  revision  to  meet  present 
ne^ds."  Such  developments  must  be  in  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence,  rather  than  sus- 
picion. The  present  flexibility  of  the  serv- 
ice and  the  more  progressive  techniques 
which  are  needed  cannot  be  maintained  or 
developed  if  there  is  legitimate  suspicion  of 
partisan  interference  In  the  appointment, 
transfer  or  promotion  of  career  people  to 
positions  In  the  career  service. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  our  ability  to  as- 
sume world  leadership.  It  Is  important  to 
repeat:  There  are  probably  strong  enough 
forces  today  to  maintain  the  traditional  in- 
tegrity of  ClvU  service,  although  even  this 
cannot  be  taken  completely  for  granted 
But  every  personnel  policy  and  every  sug- 
gested partisan  move  must  be  viewed  from 
the  basis  of  its  relationship  to  the  progres- 
sive staffing  of  Government. 


RED  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
front  page  of  yesterday's  Evening  Star 
appeared  an  article,  with  a  dateline  from 
London,  by  the  Associated  Press,  which 
quoted  informed  diplomats  as  stating 
that  President  Kennedy's  administration 
has  decided  not  to  oppose  U.N  debate 
next  fall  on  Red  China's  bid  for  a  seat 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  article  said 
further  that,  according  to  these  diplo- 
mats. President  Kennedy  told  British 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  at  their  meet- 
ing last  week  he  needs  at  least  12 
months  to  prepare  Americans  to  accept 
the  Red  Chinese  into  the  United  Nations. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  deeply  involved 
in  Laos,  with  our  Government  insisting 
on  a  cease  fire  and  peaceful  negotiation 
of  the  problems  there,  firmness  towards 
communism  must  be  continued  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  p>olicy.  If  the  statement 
attributed  to  President  Kennedy  is  true, 
the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  reputation  for  firmness  towards  com- 
munism among  our  allies  and  the  un- 
committed nations;  worse  yet,  the 
Soviets  and  Red  Chinese  will  interpret 
this  as  a  weakening  in  our  national  will 
to  resist  Communist  aggression.  If  the 
President  did  not  make  such  a  state- 
ment, I  believe  he  should  make  it  clear 
at  once  that  the  statement  was  not  made 
and  that  our  position  on  Red  China  is 
unchanged  and  will  remain  that  way 
until  Red  China  not  only  repudiates  Its 
position  that  war  with  the  United  States 
is  inevitable,  but  also  enters  into  an 
effective  inspection  agreement  for  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Evening  Star  b^  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
United   States  May   Not  Oppose  Debate   on 

Peiping  Seat — Kennedy  Quoted  as  Sating 

He  Needs  Year  To  Prepare  for  Red  China 

IN    UJ^. 

London.  April  12. — In  a  reversal  of  long- 
stfindlng  policy.  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration has  decided  not  to  oppose  U.N. 
debate  next  fall  on  Red  China's  bid  for  a 
seat  In  the  United  Nations.  Informed 
diplomats    reported    today. 

Instead,  the  United  States  Is  working  on 
new  strategy  to  keep  Peiping  out  of  the 
world  body— at  least  until  1962.  The 
diplomats    said    Mr.    Kennedy    told    British 
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Prime  Minister  Macmillan  at  their  meeting 
laet  week  he  needs  at  least  12  months  to 
prepare  Americans  to  accept  the  Red 
Chinese  into  the  world  organization 

The  Chinese  Reds  themselves  seem  to  be 
helping  the  Americans  achieve  their  goal. 
They  have  set  what  looks  like  a  new  price 
tag  on  Joining  the  UJ*f. — demands  that 
American  forces  must  first  quit  the  Formosa 
area, 

ACCOUNT    or    TM.KS 

The  informants,  familiar  with  some  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Kennedy's  talks  with  P»-lme 
Minister  MacmiUan  in  Washington  last 
week,    gave    this    account 

Mr.  MacmiUan  told  Mr  Kennedy  the  West 
is  running  out  of  votes  in  the  U.N.  to 
maintain  the  7-year-old  policy  of  keeping 
the  question  of  seating  Cc>m^munl8t  China 
off  the  U.N.  Assembly  agenda  and  that  an 
attempt  next  fall  to  prevent  a  full  debate  on 
the  issue  will  carry  the  danger  of  humiliat- 
ing defeat.  The  Brltlfih-American  stand 
last  year  was  backed  by  42  countries,  op- 
posed by  34,  while  22  abstained.  Mr.  Mac- 
miUan added  that  even  Britain  would  prob- 
ably have  to  switch  her  vote  next  fall  In 
favor  of  a  debate. 

Mr.  Kennedy  generally  agreed  He  in- 
dicated Washington,  too,  thinks  the  mora- 
torium cannot  be  sustained.  But  it 
emerged  clearly  that  he  considers  the 
American  people  need  more  time  in  which 
to  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
Peiplng's  entry  ^into  the  U.N. 

won't   dump   formos.^ 

He  also  made  plain  that  the  U5. 
Government  at  this  time  has  no  intention 
of  weakening  Its  support  of  the  Nationalist 
regime  of  P^jrmosa,  or  dumping  Its  pledge  to 
defend   FNarmc^Ba  against  Peiplng's  claim. 

The  British  leader  accepted  the  Presl- 
deius  general  premises.  He  also  accepted 
that  Washington  still  needs  time  in  which 
to  work  out  in  detail  its  tactics  to  meet  the 
problem  when  It  arises  in  the  General  As- 
sembly 

One  possible  avenue  for  ^^he  United  States 
may  have  been  provided  by  Red  China's 
Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yl  in  a  recent  inter- 
view with  a  Hungarian  newspaper  He  said 
Red  China  would  not  Join  the  U_N.  until 
American  air  and  land  forces  quit  Formosa 
and  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  pulled  out  of  the 
Formosa  Strait  area. 

OLD   STAND    R£CAL1£0 

These  conditions  for  membership  canke 
on  top  of  an  old  Pelping  assertion — that  the 
Communist  regime  never  would  Join  any 
world  body  In  which  Generalissimo  Chiang's 
regime  was   represented 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  evidently 
figure  their  refusal  to  meet  these  conditions 
will  stall  a  decision  on  Red  China's  admis- 
sion. They  apparently  anticipate  that  the 
majority  of  the  UJ^.  members  won't  let 
Pelping  lay  down  prior  conditions  for  Join- 
ing  the  organization. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  •will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  think  I  can  an- 
swer the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa.  The  an- 
swer is  "No,"  so  far  as  the  story  from 
London  is  concerned.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
question  was  also  raised  in  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  yesterday,  and 
the  President  denied  in  person  what  was 
alleged  to  have  been  said  in  a  story  from 
London. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  from  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  have  not  seen  a  re- 
port to  the  effect  that  the  President  ha£ 
repudiated  the  story,  but  I  certainly  hope 


it  will  be  brought  to  my  attention.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  given  much  wider  cov- 
erage than  it  has  been  given,  because 
the  people  need  to  be  reassured  by  the 
President  himself.  I  think  a  repudia- 
tion of  any  policy  such  as  was  attributed 
to  him  should  be  made  by  the  President 
himself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  apro- 
pos of  the  discussion  a  moment  ago  be- 
tween the  dlstinguLshed  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller  1  I  had  occasion  earlier  to- 
day to  make  some  comment  on  the  China 
situation,  as  the  result  of  the  leadership 
conference  of  cur  party. 

It  is  diflflcult  to  understand  how  some 
of  these  peculiar  press  releases  emanate 
from  the  other  side,  and  I  was  glad  in- 
deed that  the  President,  without  fanfare, 
said  the  report  simply  was  not  accurate. 
I  accept  that  as  a  denial. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  there  has  been  some  discussion  be- 
tween the  British  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
whole  question  of  China  s  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  and  probably  by  im- 
plication, at  least,  her  recognition  by 
the  United  States. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  which 
has  had  the  attention  of  the  Congress  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  If  my  estimate 
is  correct,  there  have  been  at  least  13  dif- 
ferent times  when  the  Congress  has  gone 
on  record  expressing  itself  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  not  to  admit  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  and  not  to 
recognize  Red  China. 

This  problem  will  come  before  us  again 
when  the  resolution  is  proposed  in  the 
fall  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  That  will  take  place 
either  in  September  or  in  October. 

If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  votes,  starting  with  the  8th 
General  Assembly  in  1953.  he  will  dis- 
cover that  there  has  been  a  progressive 
weakening  in  the  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  think,  on  the  last  vote.  42  coun- 
tries opposed  bringing  the  proposal  up 
for  consideration,  34  countries  favored 
consideration,  and  22  countries  ab- 
stained. 

The  reason  for  the  increased  number 
of  countries  voting  for  consideration  of 
the  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  more 
nations  are  being  admitted  to  the  United 
Nation.^,  but  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  have  9  of  the  22  abstainers  change  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the 
motion  for  consideration.  To  be  sure, 
there  will  be  a  long  way  yet  to  go  after 
such  consideration,  but  consideration  of 
the  question  wouki  constitute,  in  my 
judgment,  a  breach  in  the  wall.  We 
xmdertook  today  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion that  the  House  and  the  Senate 
ought,  by  concurrent  resolution,  to  re- 
examine the  stand  which  the  President 
uttered  yesterday,  and  to  flatly,  firmly, 
and  unequivocally  assert  ourselves  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  not  recog- 
nize Red  China  and  that  we  oppose  her 
admission  into  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  just  said, 
vis-a-vi.s  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admis.slon  of  Red  Ciiina  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  it,  is  correct.  The  vote  was  42 
opposed  to  the  question  of  taking  up  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  with  34  fa- 
vormg  the  proposal.  Therj  were  22  ab- 
stentions If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, had  the  22  abstaining  countries 
voted  on  the  question,  practically  every- 
one would  have  voted  in  favor  of  taking 
up  the  question  of  admitting  Communist 
China  to  the  U.N.  It  may  well  be  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  Congress  is  to 
pass  a  concurrent  resolution.  I  rise  at 
this  time  only  to  make  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  if  .such 
action  is  imdertakcn,  we  do  so  through 
the  appropriate  committee  so  that  we 
can  keep  alive  the  judicial  procedures 
which  have  marked  this  body,  and  in 
that  way  bring  the  question  to  a  head. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  majority  loader  make 
that  statement,  because  I  think  the  em- 
phasis would  have  to  be  placed  on  two 
points; 

First,  that  there  be  no  delay  in  getting 
action  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  bring  the  proposed  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Second,  if  such  concurrent  resolution 
is  to  be  meaningful  and  purposeful,  of 
course,  it  ought  to  be  jointly  sponsored, 
and  it  ought  to  have  the  unanimous  vote 
of  this  body,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all 
the  world  as  to  how  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  feel  on  this  proposal,  and  on  the 
admission  of  a  country  that  is  clearly  an 
aggressor  and  has  made  no  expiation  for 
her  sins  of  aggression. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.      I   yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pulbricht],  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  he  would  give  every 
consideration  to  such  a  proposal.  I  re- 
call that  he  raised  the  question  about 
a  resolution  submitted  earher  this  ses- 
sion (S.  Res.  67)  covering  the  same  ter- 
ritory, because  it  had  not  been  referred 
to  his  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  wiU  recall  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  minority  leader,  the  majority 
leader,  and  others,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  attended  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  Mr.  Macmillan.  Does  not 
the  Senator  recall  that  at  that  meeting 
we  practically  covered  the  globe,  but  the 
one  question  we  did  not  raise  was  the 
question  of  China,  for  some  reason  or 
other? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Exactly  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  I  for  one  am 
glad  that  Mr,  Macmillan  and  President 
Kennedy  discussed  this  question,  because 
the  time  for  discussion  is  now.  The  time 
of  danger  is  immediately  ahead.  The 
time  for  the  vote  Is  becoming  close,  and 
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if  the  President  and  Mr.  Macmillan  had 
not  discussed  this  question  in  some  shape 
or  form,  I  would  have  been  disappointed, 
because  it  is  one  issue  that  we  shall 
have  to  face  up  to  someday,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  United 
Nations  next  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  only  one  sug- 
gestion to  offer.  I  think  a  clesir-cut 
assertion  on  this  subject  should  be  In 
the  nature  of  an  assertion  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  country  for  the  free  world, 
and  that  we  mean  to  follow  a  firm  and 
determined  course. 


A  FRESH  BREEZE  TO  HELP  FARMERS 
Mrs.  NEUBERGEHl.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  evident  that  a  fresh  breeze  is  sweeping 
through  the  U.S.  Depaitment  of  Agri- 
culture. New  attitudes  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  old  problems  are  based  on 
the  conviction  that  something  can  be 
done  to  Improve  family  farm  income  and 
family  farm  living,  and  a  determination 
to  take  pyositive  action. 

Readily  available  credit  is  vital  to  the 
successful  operati(m  of  a  farm.  There- 
fore, I  was  pleased  when  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  recently 
said: 

To  the  extent  that  farm  loan  policies  and 
available  funds  can  prevent  it,  no  qualified 
family  farmer  will  be  required  to  give  up 
farming  because  of  his  inabUlty  to  finance 
his  1961  operations. 

The  Secretary  at  that  time  asked  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
Department  to  review  the  regulations 
and  to  take  all  action  within  its  au- 
thority to  meet  frrm  credit  needs. 

The  Secretary's  request  accompanied 
action  by  the  President  making  available 
an  additional  $35  million  for  farm  oper- 
ating loans  during  the  1961  fiscal  year. 

Many  farmers,  and  especially  many 
beginning  farmers,  have  exhausted  their 
normal  sources  of  credit  during  the  i>ast 
9  years  of  declining  farm  prices  and  in- 
come. Many  of  them  can,  if  credit  and 
proper  guidance  is  available  to  enable 
them  to  make  full  use  of  their  earning 
resources,  remain  on  their  farms  instead 
of  being  forced  up>on  the  labor  market. 

It  is  the  expressed  intent  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Congress  and  the  farmers  of 
our  Nation,  to  reverse  the  downward 
farm  income  trend  so  that  efficient  fam- 
ily farmers  can  earn  and  receive  a 
parity  of  income.  Oregon  is  proud  that 
Mr.  Howard  Berisch  Is  the  new  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FHA. 

Secretary  Freeman  h£is  said: 

When  the  new  farm  program  becomes 
effective,  these  family-type  farmers  will 
again  b«  good  cciomerclal  credit  risks.  It 
would  be  unthinkable  to  allow  many  efficient 
farm  families  to  give  up  the  struggle  now 
because  they  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
needed  to  finance  1961  operations. 

The  redirected  policies  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  will  not  result  in 
the  financing  of  :,ndivlduals  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay;  but  they  will  enable  a 
farm  family's  full  income -earning  po- 
tentials to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
revised  loan  elig:bility  requirements  give 
increased  con.slderation  to  young  farm- 
ers who  in  the  future  will  be  able  to 
cvn- 


obtain  additional  land  and  other  re- 
sources, and  to  young  and  middle-aged 
farmers  who  may  be  able  to  obtain  off- 
farm  income  in  the  future.  The  operat- 
ing loans  are  made  for  the  purchase  of 
livestock  and  equipment,  for  fertilizer. 
tractor  fuel,  feed,  and  other  es.sential 
farm  and  home  operating  needs,  and  to 
refinance  chattel  debts.  The  loans  are 
scheduled  for  repayment  in  accordance 
with  borrowers'  abilities,  over  periods 
not  exceeding  7  years. 

The  importance  of  the  credit  avail- 
able through  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  Oregon  farmers  and  the  Ore- 
gon economy  is  evidenced  by  a  table 
summarizing  FHA  loan  activities  in  my 
State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
tabulation  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  '  ^- 

vs.  Departuekt   or   AcRictrLTUKK,   Farmers 
Home  Administration 

Applications  for  loans  in  Oregon  during  fis- 
cal year  1960  and  fiscal  year  1961  th-rough 
Feb.  28 


Fliml 

jear— 

Type  of  loan 

1060 

1961 
tliroufrh 
Feb.  28 

Operslinj;  loan 

Kami  ownership  loan 

.^11  and  vaier  cooaer^-atlon  loan. . 
Fitrm  housiri£  loan..   -- 

»2fi 

104 

73 

120 

3 

None 

733 
(<l 
26 
i»5 

None 

Waterslie<i  protection  loan 

1 

Total 

1.225 

U36 

American  companies  controlled  or  man- 
aged by  such  citizens. 

This  policy,  which  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion laid  down  in  the  Charter  of  tlie 
United  Nations,  is  an  offense  to  the  whole 
free  world  and  to  all  nations  which  truly 
value  freedom.  For  all  tliose  who  are 
seeking  genuine  economic  progress,  gen- 
uine peace  and,  prosperity,  and  genuine 
international  cboperation,  such  a  pwlicy 
is  anathema. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  had  considerable 
correspondence  with  the  Departmeiit  of 
State  about  tliis  matter  in  the  past,  be- 
cause, frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  US. 
Government  is  taking  a  sufficiently  ac- 
tive role  in  the  matter.  What  is  involved 
here  is  discrimination  against  American 
citizens,  because  of  their  backgix)und  or 
religion,  by  nations  which  are  receiving 
sizable  sums  of  aid  contributed  partially 
by  the  taxes  of  those  very  citizens  which 
they  are  trj-ing  to  discriminate  against. 
This  .is  truly  indefensible.  I  am.  there- 
fore, sending  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  their  com- 
ment. I,  myself,  am  also  studying  what 
measures  can  be  taken  to  alter  this  in- 
tolerable situation. 


The  amount  of  loans  obligated  in  Oregon 
during  fiscal  year  1960  and  fiscal  year  1961 
through  Mar.  31.  1961 


Amount  fii«al  year— 

Type  of  loan 

1900 

1961 
throtitih 
Mar.  31 

$2,575,719 

341,278 

120,485 

414.406 

62,667 

Kone 

$2.0,'i2.801 

Kamiowiiersbip  loans 

20-2.  &M 

8oU  and  water  conservation  loans. 
Fann  boii?tnp  loans - 

113,025 
421,  6U0 

Kmenwncy  loans 

V>,l<M 

WatcisbeJ  protection  loans 

None 

Total  oihlintH 

3,S04.556 

2,906,240 

Principal   balance   of   loans   outstanding   in 
Oregon  as  of  Dec.  31, 1960 

Type  of  loan :  A  mmi  rU 

Operatini!  loans $4,925,  4fil 

Fiiniiowiiorship  loans 5,811,872 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans 1,344,000 

¥»rm  boasiuf  loans 2,656,088 

Emergency  loans..., 199,656 

Watersljcl  protection  loans None 

Other     (Jornier     reRlonal'   Agricultural 

Credit  Corporation,  etc.) 103,609 

Total  OUtstanilinp  1^0^9,745 

t ' 

NEED  FOR  END  TO  ARAB  BOYCOTTS 
AND  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  today  on  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  regarding  the  indefensible 
Arab  policy  of  trade  restrictions,  block- 
ades, and  boycotts  against  American 
citizens    of    Jewish    faith    and    against 


•CANCER    EDUCATION    MONTH"    IN 
NIJW  YORK  STATE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  April 
has  been  designated  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller as  "Cancer  Education  Month"  in 
New  York  State,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  today  to  comment  on  the  fitness 
of  this  designation  and  on  the  urgency 
of  our  devoting  every  effort,  public  and 
private,  to  finding  a  cure  for  cancer  and 
to  discovering  better  methods  for  treat- 
ing this  grave  and  pitiful  disease. 

Cancer  is  the  second  most  widespread 
cause  of  death  in  New  York  State  and  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  1960,  cancer 
accounted  for  approximately  18  percent 
of  the  deaths  in  New  York  State.  In 
1959  over  one-quarter  million  Americans 
died  of  cancer.  In  1960.  260.000  Ameri- 
cans died  of  cancer.  It  is  estimated  that 
^e  nationwide  hospital  bill  for  cancer 
4s  about  $350  million  a  year. 

But  what  is  even  more  serious  is  the 
terrible,  heart-rending  manner  in  which 
cancer  takes  its  victims.  All  of  us  have 
known  personal  instances  in  which  those 
whom  we  love  have  been  stricken  by  this 
disease  and  have  suffered  immeasurable 
pain  for  long  periods  of  time  What 
makes  it  so  pathetic  is,  while  they  are 
suffering  this  pain,  many  victims  of  can- 
cer know  there  is  little  that  anyone 
can  do. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  direct  ways 
In  which  to  deal  with  cancer  is  to  try  to 
"nip  it  in  the  bud."  We  can,  if  we  dis- 
cover cancer  early  enough,  count  on  some 
success  in  treatment. 

In  announcing  New  York's  "Cancer 
Education  Month,"  Dr.  Herman  E.  Hille- 
boe.  State  commissioner  of  health, 
stressed  the  need  for  familiarizing  Amer- 
icans with  the  early  danger  signals  of 
cancer  so  they  can  see  their  physician 
when  these  signs  are  first  noticed. 

I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  briefly  list 
the  seven  major  danger  signs  cited  by 
Dr.  Hilleboe.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  they  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

A  lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast,  or 
elsewhere. 

A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

Change   In  bowel  or  bladder  habits. 

Hoarseness  or  cough. 

Indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

Change  In  a  wart  or  mole. 

New  York,  and  many  other  States, 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  providing 
treatment  and  research  to  publicize  the 
need  for  early  detection  of  cancerous 
growths.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
cancer  research.  As  long  as  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  I  have  always  felt  that 
a  dollar  spent  on  cancer  research  is 
worth  many  times  its  value,  if,  in  the 
long  run.  it  contributes  to  man's  untir- 
ing efforts  to  conquer  this  dread  disease. 

Last  year,  Congre.'^s  appropriated  $111 
million  for  cancer  research.  Another  $5 
million  was  appropriated  for  new  cancer 
research  facilities  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  throughout  the 
country.  Private  institutions,  univer^- 
ties,  hospitals,  and  research  foundations 
li*re  also  spent  many  millions  more  try- 
ing in  every  way  they  can  to  develop  a 
cure  for  cancer.  As  long  as  there  is 
hope,  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  the  continuing  efforts  of  Government 
and  private  groups  to  fight  cancer. 

There  is  hope.  Today,  medical  sicence 
is  saving  l-in-3  of  all  cancer  patients 
by  surgery,  radiation  or  chemotherapy. 
Over  1  million  Americans  have  been 
cured  of  cancer.  They  are  a  living  mon- 
ument to  what  can  be  done  by  vigorous 
preventive  medicine  and  concerted  re- 
search efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  New 
York  State  has  a  Cancer  Education 
Month."  The  purposes  of  this  campaign 
are  laudable.  Many  New  Yorkers  have 
profited  from  it.  I  commend  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  for  the  designation 
of  this  month  as  "Cancer  Education 
Month"  in  New  York  State. 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  special  message  on  regu- 
latory agencies  is  of  great  significance. 
In  my  opinion  a  searching  reappraisal  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  regulatory 
agencies  perform  their  role  in  our 
scheme  of  government  is  long  overdue. 
I  recommended  on  May  16,  1960,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedure whose  mission  it  would  be  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  and  the  President  a 
program  for  removmg  the  evils  which 
have  crept  into  our  administrative  sys- 
tem without  impairing  any  benefits 
which  deserve  preservation.  The  de- 
cision of  the  President  to  call  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  an  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States 
certainly  is  a  step  in  the  same  direction. 

The  President's  message  contains  a 
number  of  specific  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  procedures  of  the  adminis- 
trative agencies.  In  general,  these  are 
very    commendable.     I   am   concerned, 


however,  about  the  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  exempt  from 
regulation  up  to  100  percent  of  the  small 
individual  producers  of  natural  gas.  I 
would  much  rather  that  the  President 
recommend  the  employment  of  enough 
additional  personnel  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  enable  it  to  catch 
up  with  its  serious  backlog  in  this  area. 
The  victims  of  any  unreasonable  price 
increases  are  consumers  and  I  would  not 
like  to  see  any  forfeiture  of  jurisdiction 
which  could  prejudice  consumer  inter- 
ests in  any  possible  way.  Furthermore, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason,  except 
political,  for  increasing  the  number  of 
members  of  the  FPC. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
regulatory  agencies.  The  basic  objec- 
tives of  regulatory  policy  must  ultimate- 
ly be  defined  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  is  evident  that  some 
of  our  directives  to  the  administrative 
agencies  have  been  vague  and  conflict- 
ing. Our  investigations  of  the  problems 
to  date  have  been  more  critical  than 
constructive.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  Congress  act  promptly  to  unify  and 
better  define  the  goals  of  national  p>olicy 
in  the  fields  subject  to  regulatory  con- 
trol. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  FOR  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCES REASSERTS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ENDORSEMENT  OF  A 
NATIONAL   FUELS    STUDY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Assistant  Secretai^y  of  the  Interior  for 
Mineral  Resources,  the  Honorable  John 
M.  Kelly,  delivered  a  most  significant 
address  earlier  this  week — one  which 
merits  careful  study  by  all  of  us  who 
must  share  responsibility  and  concern 
for  the  Nation's  natural  resource  min- 
erals, including  fuels. 

Assistant  Secretary  Kelly,  speaking 
April  11.  1961,  at  a  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Petroleum  Refiners  Association  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  emphasized  that 
more  than  mere  cooperation  between 
government  and  industry  is  needed.  He 
spoke  forthrightly  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  the  Nation's  mineral 
resources.  And  he  reasserted  the  Ken- 
nedy administrjJtion's  position  that  a 
"balanced,  long-range  fuels  study, 
which  uses  the  test  of  the  public  good 
as  its  cardinal  principle,"  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Kelly's  address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Assistant  Sechetart  of  the  In- 
terior John  M.  Kelly  at  Meeting  or  West- 
ern Petroleum  Refiners  Association,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  April  11,  1961 

Several  years  ago.  In  addressing  another 
oil  Industry  group  In  Texas,  a  leading  rep- 
resentative of  the  steel  Industry  chose  a  term 
common  to  airline  pilots — the  phrase,  "a 
point  of  no  return" — as  the  starting  text  of 
his  remarks. 

He  related  the  disquieting  feeling  which 
came  over  him  on  a  trip  across  the  ocean 
when  someone  mentioned  that  the  plane  had 


passed  "the  point  of  no  retiirn."  It  meant, 
he  said,  the  plane  was  committed  to  continue 
onward,  for  good  or  HI.  To  turn  back  had 
become  Impractical,  If  not  Impossible. 

He  philosophized  that  Individuals  and  na- 
tions also  have  their  point  of  no  return — 
a  point  where  certain  decisions  and  actions 
had  Irrevocably  dictated  the  future. 

To  a  large  degree,  this  has  happened  In 
the  United  States  and  In  the  world.  We  live 
In  a  period  of  tremendous  transformation  In 
our  national  attitudes  and  our  national  In- 
stitutions, as  well  as  In  a  world  in  which 
two  powerful  Ideologies  stnnd  opposed  to  one 
another. 

In  my  lifetime  and  yours,  there  have  been 
profound  changes  In  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  Institutions  and  attitudes  of  our 
Nation.  Tlie  past  Is  dead.  And,  it  Ls  an  idle 
pasttlme  to  shed  nostalgic  tears  for  the  good 
old  days  when  the  present  forces  upon  tir. 
In  President  Kennedy's  words,  "the  role  of 
defending  freedom  In  Its  hour  of  maximum 
danger." 

Today,  the  leaders  of  Industry  and  the 
leaders  of  Government  are  bound  together 
by  mutual  responsibility  for  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  impact  of  our  individual 
actions  on  the  affairs  of  our  country  and  of 
our  world.  We  in  Government,  and  you  In 
industry,  must  accept  this  responsibility  - 
a  responsibility  which  we  must  meet  on  com- 
mon ground,  side  by  side. 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  President  Ken- 
nedy also  uttered  these  now-historic  words, 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  will  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country  " 
A  few  days  later.  In  his  first  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  pledged  his  admin- 
istration "•  •  •  to  a  continuous  encourage- 
ment of  Initiative,  responsibility,  and  energy 
in  serving  the  natonal  Interest." 

MORE  THAN    MERE  COOPERATION    NEEDED 

These  are  times  which  demand  far  more 
than  mere  cooperation  between  government 
and  Industry.  In  this  troubled  world,  a 
world  restless,  changing,  a  world  challeng- 
ing old  Ideas  and  moving  toward  new  hori- 
zons— In  a  world  of  this  fabric,  the  United 
States  mu.st  demonstrate  that  Its  economic 
system  Is  efficient,  that  It  Is  flexible,  and  that 
It  Is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  a  free 
people.  Such  demonstration  demands,  on 
the  part  of  us  all,  an  identity  of  purpose 
and  a  dedication  to  the  common  Interest. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  one  of  the  key 
building  blocks  In  the  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican economic  strength.  The  Industry  Is 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  social  progress 
of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world.  We  In  the 
Kennedy  administration  know  lu  Impor- 
tance, we  recognize  Its  complexities,  and  we 
respect  the  Intelligence  and  Ingenuity  of 
those  who  direct  It. 

In  looking  realistically  at  the  future,  the 
petroleum  industry  Itself  must  bury  the 
shibboleths  and  totems  of  the  past — the 
outworn  creed  that  looks  a  cooperation  with 
government  as  a  mutually  antagonistic 
partnership,  temporarily  formed  by  expedi- 
ency— at  government,  as  an  evil  to  be 
tolerated. 

Government  Is  Inescapably  Involved  In  this 
Industry,  and  this  Involvement — particularly 
In  the  Department  In  which  I  serve — will 
grow  rather  than  diminish  In  the  years 
ahead.  The  petroleum  industry  Itself,  on 
many  counts,  has  actively  sought  this  In- 
volvement as  being  In  Its  own  best  Interests. 
Conversely.  It  must  willingly  accept  govern- 
ment as  a  referee  of  the  Industry,  as  Its 
shield  In  foreign  affairs,  and  as  the  protector 
of  the  public  Interest. 

We  have  a  new  administration  In  Wash- 
ington, a  new  attitude  toward  national  af- 
fairs and  a  new  dedication  to  the  principle 
of  mutual  action  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people.  We  have  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  personally  maintains  an  open  door  and 
an  open  mind  on  the  pressing  subjects  of 
natural  resource  development. 
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And.  hlj  policy  Is  also  my  policy  In  the 
field  of  mineral  and  fuel  reao^ITce  matters 
falling  under  my  jorlsdlctlon. 

The  door  of  my  office — and  the  doors  of 
those  who  work  m  the  mineral  and  fuel 
bureaus  of  the  Ekpartment — will  always  be 
open  to  your  Industry,  to  the  coal  Industry, 
to  the  extractive  Industries,  and  last  but 
foremost  of  all,  to  the  public. 

We  want  your  Ideas,  we  seek  your  counsel, 
and  we  value  your  suggestions.  There  wUl 
be  times  when,  we  will  not  see  eye  to  eye — 
when  our  views  wlU  not  coincide.  Respon- 
sible government  cannot  let  others  make  Its 
decision  by  defau  t,  and  the  administration 
Intends  to  renew  end  revitalize  resfKjnslblllty 
In  government. 

There  will  be  times  when  our  views  will  be 
Identical — and  I  hope  this  will  be  the  rule — 
because  that  which  Is  n  the  best  Interest  ol 
the  American  peo])le  Is  also  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  American  Industry,  whether  It  be  oil  or 
oysters. 

In  recent  years  fuels  programs  have  been 
hammered  out  Ixhlnd  locked  doors.  We  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Intend  to 
reverse  that  trend.  We  actively  seek  greater 
public  participation  in  government,  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  programs  of  govern- 
ment and  their  Impact  on  all  aspects  of 
American  life. 

We  seek  an  active,  participating  citizenry 
from  all  walks  of  social  and  economic  life 
which  will  work  togetter  without  regard  to 
personal  Interest  but  dedicated  rather  to  the 
utilitarian  principle  of  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number. 

MINZRAL     RE-SOTTRCrS     PROBLEMS     ARE      COMPLEX 

In  the  area  of  our  Nation's  mineral  re- 
sources, we  face  many  problems — complex 
problems  which  were  not  made  In  a  day  and 
which  will  not  be  solved  by  a  stroke  of  a 
j>en  or  In  a  constant  reassurance  that  we 
live    in    the    best   of 'all   possible   worlds. 

In  the  metals  and  the  nonmctallc  mineral 
Industries,  we  liave — as  in  the  petroleum 
Industry— a  mixed  picture.  A  number  of 
commodities  ha\e  shown  steady  growth  and 
radical  progress  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  some  o'  the  newer  metals. 

It  is,  however,  In  the  group  of  metal* 
which  In  thelx  cwn  right  are  as  essential  td 
our  economic  wi;ll-being  as  oil  that  serious 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  In  recent 
years.  I  speak  primarily  of  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper. 

Lead  and  zinc  have  been  subject  to  de- 
clining domestli;  production  and  Increasing 
pressures  from  Imports.  The  copper  Indus- 
try has  been  aJlected  materially  by  events 
In  distant  parts  of  the  world  with  resulting 
Instability,  although  production  has  ex- 
panded. Speaking  parenthetically,  these 
generalizations  should  have  a  familiar  ring 
to  this  audience. 

These  are  pressing  problems  which  re- 
quire— «md  which  will  get^ — a  substantial 
portion  of  my  energies  and  the  energies  of 
my  staff. 

In  coal,  we  have  the  problem  of  an  under- 
developed, underused  natural  resource. 
Let  me  say,  at  this  point,  that  underdevel- 
opment of  a  vital  natural  resource  is  as  ab- 
horrent to  true  conservation  as  wasteful  use. 
The  coal  Industry  today  has  fewer  em- 
ployed miners  than  In  tlie  year  1890 — the 
first  year  for  which  reliable  statistics  are 
available.  Coal  production  declined  dras- 
tically from  1947  to  1958.  and,  while  minor 
gains  were  achieved  In  1959  and  1960,  the 
rate  of  activity  Ls  falling  again  In  1961. 

We  have  a  coal  Industry  which  cannot  be 
allowed  to  decline.  If  It  Is  expected  to  meet 
the  greatly  Increased  demsuids  which  would 
be  placed  upon  It  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. This  Is  a  disturbing  situation — a 
situation  to  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  direct  Its  efforts  to  alleviate. 
In  oil,  we  have  almost  a  parallel  sltxia- 
tlon.  Current  refinery  capacity  and  current 
crude  oil  productive  capacity  in  the  United 


States,  even  after  allowance  for  a  defense 
reserve,  exceeds  the  consumptive  capacity 
of  the  American  people. 

However,  tills  Is  more  closely  defined  as  a 
current  economic  problem,  as  distinct  from 
some  of  the  more  technological  problems 
which  stand  In  the  way  of  a  marked  Increase 
In  coal  consumption.  No  matter  which  eco- 
nomic crystal  ball  you  look  Into,  the  picture 
Is  always  the  same:  Progressively  mounting 
petroleum  requirements  lu  the  years  ahead. 
Here  Is  the  crux  of  the  petroleum  problem. 
Reserves  of  crude  oil  available  to  the  people 
o'  the  United  States  must  be  abundant,  must 
be  secure,  and  must  be  available  on  a  rea- 
sonable economic  basis. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  distressed  by  the 
1060  showing  In  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. In  I'^eO,  the  volume  of  new  crude  oil 
discovered  In  the  United  States  was.  only 
slightly  higher  than  In  1946.  Furthermore, 
the  addition  to  proven  reserves  by  extension 
of  known  fields  was  the  lowest  In  10  years. 
It  was  only  through  an  Increase  in  natural 
gas  liquids  that  total  liquid  hydrocarbon 
reserves  made  any  advance  over  1959  levels. 
Here  also,  the  picture  Is  not  completely 
bright  because  the  discovery  rate  of  natural 
gas  liquids  was  also  declining. 

Although  we  have  skirted  them  briefly.  I 
think  we  can  see  a  similarity  In  the  various 
minerals  problems  of  the  Nation,  a  basic 
pattern  of  Immediate  abundar.ce  of  re- 
sources, underdeveloped  demand,  and  over- 
developed productive  capacity. 

These  problems  present  a  ur.lque,  tre- 
mendous challenge  to  American  Ingenuity, 
for  we  must  show  the  world  wo  have  the 
maturity  and  vision  to  make  our  l)aslc  abun- 
dance a  blessing,  rather  than  a  millstone 
around  our  economic  necks. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  Immediate  mat- 
ters of  interest.  Secretary  Udall  has  pledged 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  a  "new 
look"  at  the  oil  Import  program — the  philos- 
ophy which  underlies  It,  the  machinery  by 
which  It  operates,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
this  machinery  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  the  program. 

This  searching  reappraisal  for  residual 
fuel  oil  has  been  completed.  We  feel  that 
some  of  the  earlier  Inequities  have  been  elim- 
inated and  that  the  residual  portion  of  the 
program  Is  more  firmly  based,  more  respon- 
sive to  public  policy,  and  more  soundly 
geared  to  efficient  supply  and  dls-J-lbutlon. 

We  Intend  to  give  the  crude  oil  portion 
of  the  program  equal  scrutiny  In  the  weeks 
ahead.  I  can  announce  today  thit  two  pub- 
lic hearings  have  been  scheduled — one  In 
Washington  on  May  10  and  11.  the  other  in 
Los  Angeles  on  May  4. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  another 
review — that  of  a  congressional  fuels  study, 
a  study  of  no  little  controversy  In  the  pe- 
troleum Industry. 

ADMINISTRATION   ENDORSES   FUELS   STTJDY 

President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Udall 
have  firmly  endorsed  a  balanced,  long-range 
fuels  study  which  uses  the  test  of  the  public 
good  as  its  cardinal  principle.  In  Secretary 
Udall '8  words: 

"We  cannot  In  something  as  Important  as 
fuels  and  energy  let  policy  be  set  by  drift 
and  default." 

For  this  reason,  the  administration  Is  sup- 
porting legislation  which  provides  for  a 
thorough  study  In  the  national  interest. 

Let  me  say  this:  No  one  can  dispute  the 
right  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Initiate  such  a  study. 

Let  me  also  add  this:  Unthinking,  blind 
opposition  wltUln  the  petroleum  Industry  to 
an  Impartial,  long-range  study  can  easily 
leave  the  mistaken  Impression  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  industry  are  somewhat  different 
than  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  personally  gratified 
that  In  recent  weeks,  many  responsible 
leaders  within  the  petroleum  industry  have 
endorsed  a  national  fuels  study. 


We  have  much  to  gain  frcon  a  thorough 
look  at  where  we  have  been,  where  we  are, 
and  where  we  are  going.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  know  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
more  searching  questions,  questions  such  as: 
What  public  poUcles  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure an  adequate,  dependable  fuel  supply 
for  the  Nation  In  order  to  achieve  a  healthy, 
balanced  development  of  the  national  econ- 
omy? 

Can  our  present  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  and  programs  promote  the  public  In- 
terest In  the  wise  development  of  our  fuel 
resources? 

Finally,  how  can  we  define  In  specific 
terms  what  the  public  interest  really  Is,  when 
confronted  with  the  technical,  economic,  and 
International  problems  entailed  In  fuel  re- 
source development  and  use? 

President  Kennedy,  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  cautioned  our  Nation  that  we 
"cannot  escape  our  dangers — neither  must 
we  let  them  drive  us  Into  panic  or  narrow 
Isolation." 

He  meant  not  only  panic  and  narrow  Iso- 
lation In  the  more  conventionally  under- 
stood area  of  foreign  affairs,  but  also  panic 
and  narrow  Isolation  from  ourselves  and  our 
society. 

We  are  back  on  the  frontier — ^but  this 
frontier  extends  Into  space  and  time,  in- 
ward Into  the  scientific  core  of  matter  Itself, 
and  outward  to  the  friendship  and  loyalty 
of  all  free  men.  We  each  have  a  part  to 
play,  a  contribution  to  make  to  others,  and 
to  ovirselves  In  the  process.  Time  will  not 
let  us  wait,  nor  can  we  shirk  or  avoid  our 
mutual  responsibility  to  a  common  goal  and 
a  common  ideal. 

This  is  not  the  decade — nor  the  century — 
for  the  soft  look,  or  the  soft  compromise,  oi 
the  soft  way  to  a  shaky  security.  It  Is,  in- 
stead, a  time  for  determination,  for  devotion, 
for  daring. 

This  is  the  way  America  Is  going,  and  the 
oil  Industry  will  go  with  It — or  be  left  be- 
hind. This  Industry  has  always  accepted  Its 
challenges  and  performed  with  honor  and 
credit  In  national  emergency.  This  vigor, 
this  vitality,  must  now  become  the  dally 
watchword  of  an  Industry  moving  forward 
In  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and 
American  ptirpose. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business? 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1961 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  I  intend  to 
propose  to  H.R.  3935,  the  minimum  wage 
bill.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
may  say  that  there  are  two  very  sub- 
stantial issues  involved  in  the  proposed 
legislation;  one  is  the  question  of  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  and 
the  other  is  the  extent  of  new  coverage 
under  the  act. 

The  effect  of  the  substitute  would  be 
to  divorce  those  issues  and  have  them 
considered  separately  and  indeF>endent- 
ly.  The  substitute  I  intend  to  offer  con- 
forms to  the  committee  bill  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  minimum  wage; 
that  is,  it  would  increase  it  to  $1.15,  and. 
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after  a  2-year  period,  it  would  be  in- 
creased to  $1.25.  However,  the  substi- 
tute would  not  increase  the  coverage. 
It  would  be  confined  to  its  present 
limitations. 

Madam  President.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  reckless  mfcinner  in 
which  we  legislate  on  the  Federal  level 
with  respect  to  matters  which  have  here- 
tofore been  considered  as  wholly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States. 

The  philosophy  of  the  school  i  at- 
tended— of  course  some  people  would 
say  that  probably  I  attended  school  too 
long  ago — does  not  permit  me  to  accept 
the  new  constitutional  dispensation  that 
the  Constitution  changes  with  condi- 
tions. I  cannot  at  all  accept  that  theory. 
Conditions  may  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  change  the  Constitjation  in  the 
manner  which  is  prescribed  in  that  docu- 
ment, but  no  condition^  however  grave 
they  may  be.  can  charvge  the  plain  word- 
ing and  intent  of  pdr  Constitution.  It 
cannot  be  changed'^because  of  economic 
changes.  The  Constitution  itself  cannot 
be  changed  on  account  of.  political 
changes.  It  cannot  be  changed  merely 
because  men  in  high  places,  even  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  may  change 
their  minds. 

I  cannot  accept  the  theory  that  mere 
questions  of  dollar  volume  can  change 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  State 
as  against  the  Federal  power. 

I  wish  to  vote  for  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  but  I  cannot  do  so  if  it 
is  tied  to  an  extension  of  coverage  deal- 
ing with  questions  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered extensively  and  in  minute  detail. 
I  would  stultify  myself  if  I  voted  in  favor 
of  such  a  comprehensive  bill  merely  be- 
cause I  favor  one  part  of  it,  namely,  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Madam  President.  I  have  been  busily 
engaged  on  other  matters.  I  have  been 
in  attendance  at  extensive  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  all 
the  facets  of  the  proposed  legislation 
now  about  to  be  brought  before  us. 

I  have  just  now  picked  up  a  copy  of 
the  bill  and  I  find  that  the  very  first 
section  of  the  bill  contains  a  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
determine  the  fair  value  of  the  cost  of 
board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  that 
may  go  to  any  employee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
will  take  some  time.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

This  language  shows  the  manner  and 
extent  to  which  we  are  asked  to  cast  the 
whole  country  into  one  common  mold. 
A  man  sitting  in  Washington  would  is- 
sue one  regulation  to  assess  the  value  of 
board,  lodging,  and  other  facilities  in 
every  community  of  the  United  States. 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  whole  bill,  but  I  saw  that  one  sec- 
tion this  morning,  and  I  said  to  myself 
I  cannot  understand  how  a  deliberative 
legislative  body  could  rush  through  leg- 
islation of  this  nature  without  carefully 
considering  every  aspect  of  it. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  have  simpli- 
fied the  matter.     I  am  proposing,  with 


my  substitute  amendment,  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  the  amount  the 
administration  desires,  first  to  $1.15, 
then  to  $1  25.  I  propose  that  we  stop 
there.  Then  let  us  come  back  and  deal 
with  these  delicate  matters  which  have 
to  do  with  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  contrasted  with — and  in 
this  case  conflicting  with — the  reserved 
powers  of  the  several  States  under  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield.       * 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
last  year  and  again  this  year  we  made 
it  abundantly  plain  that  there  could  be 
a  minimum  wt.ge  bill  if  a  simplified  bill 
were  accepted,  one  which  preserved  the 
commerce  feature  and  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  increased  minimum  wage,  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  The  constitutional  issue  I 
raised  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
committee.  We  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion extensively.  There  are  so  many  ar- 
bitrary things  in  the  bill.  I  am  glad  to 
see  and  to  hear  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  because  we  are  faced 
with  a  deeper  and  deeper  intrusion  of 
the  Federal  bureaucratic  hand  into  local 
affairs. 

I  could  never  find  anyone,  including 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  could  tell 
me  what  was  interstate  commerce  about 
a  laundry,  where  all  the  machinery  was 
fixed,  and  the  operator  bought  all  his 
soap,  soap  powder,  and  starches  within 
the  State.  I  want  someone  to  tell  me 
how  the  fact  that  such  an  enterprise 
does  a  million  dollars  worth  of  business 
puts  it  within  the  category  of  interstate 
commerce.  I  simply  do  not  understand 
it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  opinion,  evalu- 
ated with  my  oath  of  office,  is  that  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  has  already 
been  badly  stretched  under  the  present 
application  of  the  law.  I  would  stultify 
myself  if  I  were  to  vote  to  vest  so  com- 
pletely in  a  Federal  official  in  Washing- 
ton the  power  over  the  lives  of  so  many 
millions  of  Americans  and  so  great  a 
power  over  the  businesses  of  this  country, 
including  small  businesses,  which  have 
already  been  almost  stifled  to  death  by 
the  vast  combines  and  combinations. 


COMPETmON  IN  SPACE  SCIENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President, 
the  achievement  of  Soviet  science  yes- 
terday in  orbiting  a  man  around  the 
earth  is  comparable  only  to  the  pre- 
vious Russian  space  first  of  orbiting  a 
satellite  before  any  others.  '  Just  as 
sputnik  marked  a  new  trail  in  the  field 
of  outer  space,  so  does  the  1' 2-hour 
trip  of  the  Red  air  force  major. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  time  of  an  ar- 
ticle written  for  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  last  fall  by  my  friend,  Marvin 
L.  Stone.  At  that  time,  having  just 
completed  a  trip  to  several  of  our  space 
centers,  Mr.  Stone  wrote  that  a  Rus- 
sian would  be  the  first  man  to  ride  in 
outer  space.  He  also  wrote  that  our 
space  authorities  felt  that  we  were  not 
competing  with  Russia  and  that  we 
should  ignore  Soviet  competition. 


We  are  not  in  a  race  with  anyone 
in  the  traditional  sense.  We  must  not 
allow  our  goals  and  policies  to  be  dic- 
tated by  any  other  nation.  But  we  can- 
not ignore  what  the  others  do,  esF>ecial- 
ly    in   this   ever-changing   world. 

It  would  be  patently  foolish  for  us  to 
laugh  off  the  Soviet  achievement.  It 
is  just  as  foolish  to  claim  that  we  are 
not  in  comp>etition  with  Russia  and  Its 
Communist  system. 

I  have  often  said  that  we  are  truly 
and  basically  in  a  race  with  ourselves. 
Are  we  doing  our  best?  I  do  not  think 
we  have  been  doing  our  best. 

When  America  does  her  best  without 
thinking  in  traditional  terms  of  a  race, 
she  will  win  the  race  with  others. 

Thus  we  are  first  in  a  race  with  our- 
selves. Then  we  are  also  in  a  race  with 
Russia.  It  is  a  deadly  race,  a  race  for 
men's  minds  a  race  whose  winner  may 
be  chosen  by  the  uncommitted  peoples 
of  the  world. 

We  know  that  American  achievements 
in  space  and  in  the  peaceful  use  of 
space,  in  scientific  achievement  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  have  often  sur- 
passed those  of  the  Soviets.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  we  have  orbited 
40  vehicles  to  their  15  or  that  we  lead 
in  some  phases  of  space  development. 

Americans,  I  am  sure,  know  that  we 
lead  in  sonv^' phases.  But  Americans 
have  a  right  to  resent  being  in  second 
place  in  any  of  these  important  scien- 
tific achievements. 

This  is  certainly  no  time  to  alibi  or 
apologize.  The  Russian  achievement  is 
great,  and  their  scientists  deserve  con- 
gratulations. We  must  recognize  that 
their  political  leaders  had  great  fore- 
sight in  realizing  the  propaganda  value 
of  sputnik  and  the  cosmonaut. 

I  am  certain  Madam  President,  that 
this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  try  and 
fix  the  blame  for  why  we  are  once  more 
second-best.  Even  if  it  were.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  the  expert  to  examine  our 
position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  are  far  more  astute  and 
learned  in  this  field. 

It  behooves  us  to  examine  our  attitude 
as  political  leaders  in  America,  however. 

When  Russia  launched  sputnik,  the 
previous  administration  passed  it  off  as 
of  no  i-eal  scientific  consequence.  Even 
if  this  were  true,  the  propaganda  value 
at  the  time  when  there  is  real  competi- 
tion for  the  minds  of  men  was  being 
ignored.  There  was  no  sense  of  uigency; 
no  realization  that  we  were,  indeed,  be-, 
ing  challenged  by  Russia. 

Let  us  not  make  this  same  mistake 
now. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will.  I  believe  that 
President  Kennedy  was  sounding  the 
correct  note  when  he  said  over  and  over 
during  the  last  campaign,  "We  can  do 
better." 

There  is  today  throughout  Washing- 
ton, and  there  has  been  since  January 
20,  a  feeling  of  urgency,  a  new  desire  to 
move  ahead  and  get  things  done.  Cer- 
tainly, the  days  between  January  20  and 
April  13  have  not  been  many  In  which 
to  surpass  Russia  in  the  field  of  rocket 
thrust  and  other  research  needed  to 
orbit  a  man. 

We  can  only  hope  that  this  new  zeal 
that  has  been  brought  to  Government 


will  result  In  the  kind  of  deeds  ^about 
which  we  will  soon  be  able  to  brag — in 
outer  space  and  in  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor. We  can  only  hope  that  we  shall 
never  again  be  lulled  Into  the  luxurious 
complacency  of  belief  that  we  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  Russians  everywhere.  In 
everything,  and  that  they  are  immensely 
capable  and  resourceful.  If  we  do  our 
best,  we  shall  surmount  the  challenge. 


THE  SOFT  FRONTIER 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Madam  President, 
as  you  know,  the  West  was  settled  by  a 
hardy  breed  whu  believed  that  the  prom- 
ises of  the  new  lanu  justified  the  perils 
and  privations  that  must  be  met  to  make 
them  come  true.  Leaving  safety  and 
comfort  behind,  they  dared  to  take  the 
future  into  their  own  hands.  From  Gov- 
ernment they  asked  and  got  only  the 
assurance  that  the  land  would  be  theirs 
when  they  had  proved  themselves  strong 
enough  to  hold  it. 

The  individual's  faith  In  his  own 
sinew  and  toughness  paid  off  in  a  spec- 
tacular national  growth  rate  and  an  in- 
creasing gross  national  product — 
although  the  people  responsible  were 
not  concerned  with  the  one  and  had 
never  heard  of  the  other. 

Along  the  same  line.  Madam  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  Nation's  Business 
for  April  1961,  an  article  entitled  "The 
Soft  Frontier."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Soft  Fbonticr 

As  the  country  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  New  Frontier,  a  surprising  fact  emerges. 

In  whatever  lies  ahead  there  seems  to  be 
little  room  for  people. 

PreTlous  frontiers  were  not  like  that. 

They  depended  on  people  for  their  develop- 
ment In  Alaska  the  need  was  for  those 
whom  Robert  Ser%lce  described  as  "strong 
for  the  red  rage  of  battle;  sane,  for  I 
harry  them  sore  " 

The  West  was  settled  by  a  hardy  breed 
who  believed  that  the  promises  of  the  new 
land  Justified  the  perils  and  privations  that 
must  be  met  to  make  them  come  true. 
Leaving  safety  and  comfort  behind,  they 
dared  to  take  the  future  Into  their  own 
hands.  Prom  government  they  asked  and 
got  only  the  assurance  that  the  land  would 
be  theirs  when  they  had  proved  themselves 
strong  enough  to  hold  It. 

The  Individual's  faith  In  his  own  sinew 
and  toughness  paid  off  In  a  spectacular  na- 
tional growth  rate  and  an  Increasing  gross 
national  Jjroduct — although  the  people  re- 
sponsible were  not  concerned  with  the  one 
and  had  never  heard  of  the  other. 

Spurred  by  the  private  purpose  of  a  better 
life,  the  pioneers  necessarily  advanced  the 
national  purpose  of  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Now  as  we  prepare  to  probe  the  New 
Frontier,  the  spur  of  private  purpose  Is  con- 
siderably blunted.  Emphasis  Is  on  national 
purpose  and  social  capital.  Boldness  and 
Imagination  will  come  from  government, 
not  from  people.  Government  prestimes  to 
know  the  Individual's  problem  and  pro- 
poses to  solve  It  for  him.  Today  It  says 
he  needs  help  to  educate  his  children,  mod- 
ernize his  cities,  comfort  his  old  age.  When 
these  hardships  are  eased.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly find  others  from  which  to  free 
him. 


The  Individual,  then.  Is  Invited  to  march 
into  this  soft  frontier,  his  hand  warm  In  the 
stronger  hand  of  government,  his  feet  on 
the  road  to  growth. 

If  some  hold  back  It  is  not  because  they  dis- 
agree with  the  Intended  Ideals  or  would  place 
unnecessary  burdens  on  the  unfortunate. 

It  Is  simply  because  they  know  that  gov- 
ernments can  also  lose  their  way.  The  easy 
path  which  seems  to  lead  to  the  good  life 
too  frequently  ends  In  the  quicksands  of 
deficit  spending  and  Inflation. 

The  dangers  of  the  old  frontiers  were 
known,  or  at  least  anticipated.  Even  so. 
many  who  dared  to  face  them  did  not  sur- 
vive. Because  they  ventured  as  individu- 
als, their  failure,  though  tragic,  was  not 
disastrous.  Other  individuals  succeeded,  so 
the  Nation  grew  and  prospered. 

The  new,  soft  frontier  would  leave  no 
such  room  for  Individual  effort.  Once  this 
wagon  train  starts,  we  will  all  be  in  It 
together.  The  trail  seems  to  lead  to  the 
welfare  state,  to  centralized  government,  to 
a  lesser  reliance  on  private  planning  and 
Initiative.  It  is  marked  by  the  bleached 
bones  of  nations  which  went  this  way  to 
their  sorrow. 

Which  raises  the  question;  "Is  this  really 
a  New  Frontier  or  merely  a  renaming  of  old 
and  dangerous  Ideas?" 


REPORT   OF   U.S.    NAVAL   ACADEMY 
BOARD   OF   VISITORS.    1960 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  last 
December  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
a  designee  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  Board  has  issued  a  concise  report 
on  its  visit  to  the  Academy,  which  I  con- 
sider very  constructive  and  informative, 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  that  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point,  so  that  all  Members  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  Board's  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RcpoKT   or  THi  Board    or   VisrroRS   to  the 
VS.  Naval  Academy,  1960 

THE     BO.KRD     or     VISrrOES     to     the     U.S.     NAVAL 
ACADEMY,    1960 

Appointed  by  the  President:  Dr.  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower,  president,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore.  Md.;  R^v  Edmund  P. 
Joyce.  CJ3 C,  executive  vice  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame,  Ind.; 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  president  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  New  York  City,  N.Y.;  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Thomas,  president,  the  Irvine  Co., 
Tustln,  Calif;  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  president. 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pa.;  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Weinberg.  Invest- 
ment banker.  New  York  City.  NY. 

ApfKJlnted  by  the  Vice  President:  Senator 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  of  Maryland;  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut;  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts. 

Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House: 
Representative  Jackson  E.  Betts.  8th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio;  Representative  Richard  E. 
LANKroRD,  5th  District  of  Maryland;  Repre 
sentatlve  Harold  C.  Ostestac.  39th  District 
of  New  York;  Representative  John  J.  Riley, 
2d  District  of  South  Carolina 

Ex  officio  members  of  the  Board:  '  Senator 
Howard  W.  Cannon,  of  Nevada;  Representa- 


1  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  their  designees, 
are,  by  law,  ex  olDclo  members  of  the  Board. 


tlve  L.  Mendel  RrvxRs,  First  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  December  8, 1960. 
The  President  of  the  Uwtted  States; 

Sib:  The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S 
Naval  Academy  convened  at  Annapolis  on 
Monday.  December  5,  1960.  and  continued  Its 
deliberations  until  Thursday,  December  8, 
The  Reverend  Edmund  P.  Joyce.  CSC, 
executive  vice  president,  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Notre  Dame,  Ind  ,  was  elected  Chair- 
man, and  designated  Comdr.  Wilbur  T. 
Doyel,  US  Navy,  as  secretary  and  Capt. 
John  N.  Myers,  U.S.  Navy,  and  Dr.  William 
S.  Shield,  as  assistant  secretaries. 

Members  of  the  Board  who  signed  this 
report  participated  In  one  or  more  meetings 
of  the  Board. 

The  1961  meeting  of  the  Board  was  tenta- 
tively set  for  5  days  commencing  on  Novem- 
ber 13. 

The  Board  organized  Into  two  committees, 
one  on  curriculum  and  related  matters,  and 
the  other  on  physical  facilities  and  fiscal 
matters.  The  membership  of  these  two 
committees   was   as   follows: 

Committee  on  Curriculum  and  Related 
Matters:  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  chair- 
man; Representative  Jackson  E.  Betts,  Rev. 
Edmund  P.  Joyce.  CSC,  Representative  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  Dr    Eric  A    Walker. 

Committee  on  Physical  Facilities  and  Fis- 
cal Matters  Mr.  Charles  S.  Thomas,  Chair- 
man; Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Sen.stor  Howard 
W.  Cannon.  Representative  Richard  E.  Lank- 
ford,  Representative  John  J.  Riley,  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 

Progress  Is  being  made  In  Improvement  of 
the  Naval  Academy's  physical  facilities.  The 
Severn  River  landfill  projects  are  completed, 
the  two  new  wings  to  Bancroft  Hall — the 
midshipmen's  dormitory — are  near  comple- 
tion, and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  In  the  fall  of  1961.  Im- 
proved maintenance  of  existing  facilities  Is 
still  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

As  a  result  of  Its  Inquiries  and  Inspections 
the  Board  submits  the  following  comments 
and  recommendations. 

CXTKRICULTTM 

The  curriculum  of  the  Naval  Academy  ha« 
been  significantly  revised  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  as  a  result  of  comprehensive 
study  by  the  faculty  and  by  the  Currlcxilum 
Review  Board.  The  revised  program  Is  well 
underway  and  will  be  fully  In  effect  for 
all  classes  by  next  academic  year.  In  science 
and  engineering  there  Is  a  marked  Increase 
of  emphasis  on  basic  principles  and  analyti- 
cal treatment  of  subject  matter  and  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  time  spent  on  current 
technology  and  equipment.  The  program  In 
mathematics  has  been  strengthened  through 
substantially  greater  attention  to  differen- 
tial equations  and  the  Inclusion  of  the  study 
of  statistics  as  well  as  through  the  lncorj>ora- 
tlon  of  vector  algebra  and  vector  calculus  In 
the  mechanics  course.  By  providing  Instruc- 
tion in  trigonometry  during  fourth  class 
summer  for  those  midshipmen  In  need  of 
such  preparation,  the  Naval  Academy  has 
been  able  to  begin  the  academic  year  at  a 
high  mathematical  level,  proceeding  Into  the 
study  of  analytical  geometry  and  calculus 
during  the  first  term.  The  course  In  physics 
has  been  increased  from  8  to  10  semester 
hours  and  includes  coverage  of  topics  in 
modern  physics.  A  2-year  sequence  In  elec- 
trical science  has  replaced  the  former  1 
year  of  electrical  engineering  and  1  year 
of  electronics,  providing  a  better  integrated 
and  more  fundamental  program.  In  en- 
gineering the  first -year  course  in  engineer- 
ing drawing,  descriptive  geometry  and 
statics  has  replaced  a  1-year  course  In  en- 
gineering graphics  and  provides  a  needed 
foundation  for  the  strength  of  materials 
course  taught  during  the  first  term  of  the 
following  ye&r.     The  analytical  approach  In 
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engineering  Is  strongly  emphasized  In  tlie 
new  2-year  sequence  of  thermodynamics  and 
fluid  mechanics  which  will  be  fully  oper- 
ative next  year  and  will  result  in  the  elim- 
ination from  the  basic  currlculmn  of  naval 
construction  and  ship  stability  and  Internal 
combustion  engines.  These  latter  two  courses 
will  take  their  plftces  as  elective  courses  lor 
midshipmen  with  special  interest  In  those 
areas.  Work  In  naval  science  subjects  has 
likewise  proceeded  In  the  direction  oX  a  more 
analytical  and  less  descriptive  approech. 
The  study  of  weap>ons  components  and  weap- 
ons systems  centers  around  the  basic  mathe- 
matical and  engineering  principles  Involved, 
not  Just  in  current  mlssiiry.  but  also  In  fu- 
tiire  developments  In  these  areas.  The  study 
of  operations  analysis  has  been  undertaken 
by  selected  midshipmen  In  an  experimental 
course  dealing  with  operations  research  tech- 
niques as  related  to  military  decision  mak- 
I    Ing. 

I  As  a  supplement  to  the  basic  curriculum, 
which  consists  of  156  semester  hours  over 
the  4  academic  years,  the  Academy  has  In- 
stituted a  validation  and  electivcs  program. 
A  midshipman  who,  by  virtue  of  prior  col- 
lege-level education  or  special  qualifications. 
Is  able  to  demonstrate  proficiency  In  one  or 
more  courses  In  the  basic  curriculum  Is  per- 
mitted to  take  in  their  stead  either  elective 
courses  or  the  next  sequential  courses  In  the 
basic  curriculum.  Nearly  30  percent  of  the 
present  entering  class  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  enrich  their  educa- 
tional programs,  which  Is  double  the  percent- 
age tfiat  participated  In  the  validation  pro- 
gram when  It  was  begun  last  year. 

Elective  courses  have  been  provided  In 
support  of  the  various  field.''  of  study  In- 
cluded In  the  bnslc  ctirrlculum.  These 
courses  are  available  to  midshipmen  of  the 
upper  three  classes  whose  academic  aver- 
ages are  such  as  to  warrant  their  carrying 
additional  work  and  to  mldthlpmen  who 
have  validated  courses  of  the  basic  curricu- 
lum. About  20  percent  of  the  upper  class- 
men are  carrying  elective  courses.  The  elec- 
tlves  prof:ram  enables  midshipmen  to  work 
toward  major  concentrations  In  English  and 
literature,  social  science,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  engineering  physics  and  ma- 
rine engineering. 

It  la  readily  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
summary  of  curriculum  revisions  that  the 
Naval  Academy  has  made  tremendous  for- 
ward strides  in  its  educational  program.  The 
Board  of  Visitors  commends  particularly  the 
Increased  emphasis  on  basic  principles  and 
science  as  contrasted  to  technology.  In  these 
times  of  rapid  obsolescence  of  even  the  most 
Impressive  technological  products,  only  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  basic  scientific 
principles  can  equip  an  officer  to  deal  with 
material  of  the  future.  The  Board  also 
wishes  to  compliment  the  faculty  of  the 
Academy  on  the  strengthening  of  the  educa- 
Uonal  program  through  the  institution  of 
elective  courses  and  the  provision  for  valida- 
tion of  college-level  work.  It  Is  certainly  In 
^  consonance  with  the  best  educational  philos- 
ophy to  provide  every  opportunity  for  the 
midshipmen  to  go  beyond  the  basic  currlcu- 
limi  In  absorbing  all  the  education  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  has  been  Impressed 
with  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  education 
provided  by  the  Naval  Academy.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  careful  planning  and  the 
efficient  and  devoted  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  officers  and  civilian  faculty 
members  of  the  Academy  that  the  midship- 
men receive  during  their  4  years  both  a  good. 
br^ad.  liberal  education,  and  professional 
training  of  the  highest  order. 

FACULTT 

The  Board  wishes  to  record  its  displeasure 
at  the  failure  of  the  Navy  Department  to 
provide  adequate  salaries  for  the  clvUlan 
faculty    of    the   Naval   Academy.     The    1959 


Board  of  Visitors  reconun ended  a  salary  In- 
crease of  20  percent  over  the  succeeding  2 
years.  No  salary  Increase  was  made  as  a 
result  of  that  reconunendatlon,  the  Increase 
of  714  percent  granted  In  July  1960  being 
simply  a  feature  of  the  Increase  granted  to 
Federal  employees  In  general  with  no  con- 
sideration given  to  the  special  requirements 
of  the  Naval  Academy  civilian  faculty.  It 
Is  Inconceivably  that  the  Naval  Academy  can 
hope  to  attract  the  number  and  quality  of 
new  faculty  needed  or  adequately  compensate 
the  present  faculty  within  the  present  salary 
scale  and  budget.  The  heavy  load  on  the 
faculty  and  the  low  salaries  paid  present  a 
problem  which  must  be  resolved  If  the 
Academy  is  to  be  in  a  favorable  competitive 
position  for  the  attraction  and  retention  of 
well  qualified  faculty  members.  The  Board 
of  Visitors,  therefore,  strongly  recommends 
that  civilian  faculty  salaries  at  the  Naval 
Academy  be  increased  by  12 '2  percent,  as  a 
minimum,  effective  1  July  1961. 

An  additional  faculty  matter  which  the 
Board  feels  should  receive  further  considera- 
tion by  the  Navy  Department  Is  the  prepara- 
tion of  officers  for  their  instructional  assign- 
ments. Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  at  least  1  year  of  graduate  study  for 
prospective  officer  instructors  prior  to  their 
reporting  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Further- 
more, only  the  best  qualified  career  officers 
and  most  professionally  competent  should  be 
selected  for  the  Instruction  and  counseling 
of  midshipmen. 

MORALE    AND    DISCIPLINK 

Morale  at  the  Naval  Academy  continues  to 
be  of  the  highest  order.  Discipline  is  not  a 
problem  under  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  Capt.  James  H.  Mini,  U.S.  Navy,  com- 
mandant of  midshipmen,  and  his  staff  In  the 
executive  department. 

FACUJtTIES 

Inasmuch  as  the  Naval  Academy  has  as 
Its  mission  the  education,  indoctrination 
and  motivation  of  future  naval  officers  to  a 
lifetime  of  dedication  and  service  to  their 
country,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
proper  and  adequate  facilities  are  most  Im- 
portant. The  Board  also  considers  that  the 
Naval  Academy  Is  the  showcase  of  the  Navy, 
as  It  attracts  a  million  tourists  a  year.  In 
order  for  the  Naval  Academy  to  continue  to 
execute  Its  mission,  the  physical  plant  must 
be  maintained  on  a  sound  basis  and  certain 
facility  deficiencies  should  be  corrected  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Board  was  pleased  to  find  that  an 
appropriation  of  $6  million  has  been  made  to 
finance  the  rehabilitation  of  the  first  two 
wings  of  Bancroft  Hall.  The  entire  building 
is  In  an  extremely  bad  state  of  repair.  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  succeeding  two  In- 
crements be  funded  in  fiscal  1962  and  1963 
to  restore  midshipmen's  quarters  to  a  livable 
condition. 

The  Board  recommends  that  a  high 
priority  be  given  to  the  construction  of  bar- 
racks for  enlisted  personnel  now  quartered 
in  two  barracks  ships.  The  Board  considers 
that  the  logical  location  for  the  btirracka  is 
on  the  new  landfill  near  the  present  barracks 
ships.  This  location  places  the  enlisted  men 
close  to  their  duties;  utilities  are  already 
available  near  the  site;  and  the  excessive 
cost  of  land  acquisition  in  the  city  of  Annap- 
olis will  be  eliminated. 

The  Board  considers  that  an  Institution 
of  the  size,  type,  and  importance  of  the 
Naval  Academy  should  have  an  adequate 
auditorium.  The  present  auditorium  In 
Mahan  Hall  and  Its  capacity,  lighting  and 
acoustics  are  completely  antiquated  and  in- 
adequate. It  Is  recommended  that  a  new 
auditorium  t)f  approximately  2,500  seating 
capacity  be  built. 

The  Board  finds  that  additional  class- 
rooms, library  space,  faculty  office  space,  and 
laboratories  are  needed,  as  pointed  out  by 


previous  Boards,  and  have  become  urgent 
requirements.  Plans  are  presently  under 
study  by  the  Academy  authorities  to  correct 
these  deficiencies.  Under  one  plant,  two 
new  wings  would  be  added  to  M\e  present 
library  and  additional  classroorft  would  be 
built  by  extending  Ward  Hall.  Under  an- 
other plan,  three  new  decks  would  be  In- 
stalled within  the  present  framework  of 
Dahlgren  Hall.  Under  both  these  plans, 
additional  space  would  be  made  available 
through  vacating  classrooms  in  existing  aca- 
demic buildings  to  provide  added  faculty 
office  space  and  added  space  for  laboratory 
facilities.  An  architectural  and  engineering 
firm  Is  now  mailing  a  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  adding  space  In  Dahlgren  Hall. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  new  class- 
roonu.  library,  faculty  office  and  laboratory 
space,  and  because  of  dramatic  advances  in 
technology,  many  of  the  existing  laboratory 
spaces,  lecture  hall  facilities  and  classroom 
areas  have  reached  the  stage  of  poor  repair 
and  obsolescence.  The  Naval  Academy  has 
established  an  extensive  renovation  and 
modernization  program.  The  Board  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  this  program  and 
strongly  recommends  that  funds  be  provided 
for  Its  Implementation. 

The  Board  concurs  In  the  idea  of  the  study 
of  Dah'gren  Hall  as  a  means  of  providing 
needed  academic  space.  Additionally,  the 
Board  considers  that  construction  of  a  new 
audltorlimi  would  provide  much  needed 
space  through  conversion  of  the  old  audi- 
torium. The  Board  reconrunends  that  the 
study  of  the  above  plans,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  be  concluded  rapidly  and  that 
the  additional  required  space  be  provided  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

MAirrrxNANCK 
The  Board  considers  that  sound  preven- 
tive maintenance  is  economical.  Consistent 
claims  have  been  made  over  the  years  that 
sufficient  maintenance  {>ersonnel  and  funds 
have  not  been  provided.  The  Board  found 
evidence  to  substantiate  these  claims  and 
therefore  recommends  that  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  make  a  Joint  study  of  the  size  of 
the  maintenance  organization  and  the 
amount  of  malntenasce  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  Naval  Academy 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  that  this  force  and 
level  of  funding  be  provided. 

MIDSHIPMKN'S     riNAWClAL     STATtTB 

The  Board  considers  that  the  pay  and 
perquisites  given  a  midshipman  are  not  pay 
for  service  rendered,  but  are  an  allowance 
made  to  him  for  his  support  In  his  prepara- 
tion for  service  to  be  rendered  upon  gradua- 
tion and  commissioning  as  an  officer  In  the 
Navy.  The  Board  recommends  that  such 
pay  and  perquisites  be  exempted  from  In- 
come tax. 

The  Board  Is  Informed  that  while  the 
pay  of  the  various  service  academies  is  the 
same,  the  perquisites  are  not  uniform  and 
therefore  the  net  compensation  Is  not  the 
same.  The  Board  recommends  that  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense  lnstl(?ate  a  study  to- 
ward equ.illzlng  the  pay  and  perquisites  of 
the  service  academies. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  has  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  the  Naval  Academy 
and  Inquiring  Into  its  method  of  opera- 
tion and  obtaining  an  insight  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  this  national  Institution  at  a  time 
when  the  entire  Nation  is  concerned  with 
the  education  of  Its  youth.  In  this  time 
of  Important  advances  In  science  and  tech- 
nology It  U  gratifying  that  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy maintains  a  continuing  assessment  of 
lu  program  to  the  end  that  midshipmen  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  education  and  train- 
ing. 

The  Board  considers  that,  overall,  the 
Naval  Academy  officials  are  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  In  the  utilization  of  existing 
facilities,  personnel,  and  funds      This  Is  re- 


flected In  the  excellence  of  the  morale  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  Brigade  of  Midship- 
men. The  Board  commends  Rear  Adm. 
John  P.  Davidson,  U.S  Navy,  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  his  staff  on  this  outstanding 
performance,  and  wishes  to  express  Its  ap- 
preciation for  their  hospitality  and  alert 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Board.  The 
excellent  cooperation  received  by  the  Board 
facilitated  Its  work  and  rendered  its  visit 
most  pleasant. 

Eric  A.  Walker,  Charles  S.  Thomas,  Mil- 
ton S.  Elsenhower.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Leverett  Saltonstall. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  John  J  Riley,  How- 
ard W.  Cannon,  Richard  E.  Lankford, 
Edmund  P.  Joyce,  C.S.O.,  W  T.  Doyel, 
Commander,  U.S.  Navy,  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors. 

STArEMENT     TO     THE     BOARD     OF     VISITORS     SUB- 

MrrrxD    bt    the    supxrintendxnt    or    the 

U.S.    MAVAI.    ACADEJCT 

U.S.  Naval  Acadkmt, 
Annapolis.  Md..  December  5, 1960. 

Okntlrmzn:  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  and 
a  deep  sense  of  privilege  that  I  welcome  you 
to  the  Naval  Academy.  The  broad  experience 
In  education,  business,  and  goverrunent 
which  you  bring  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  provides  all  of  us  here  with  a  rare 
and  rewarding  opportunity  for  discussion  of 
the  Naval  Academy's  program.  We  look  for- 
ward to  your  counsel  and  to  the  stimulating 
and  pleasant  associations  of  these  next  sev- 
eral days. 

There  have  been  considerable  changes  in 
our  program,  particularly  In  the  currlcultim. 
during  the  last  2  years,  but  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy's central  purpKJse  has  remained  the  same. 
It  Is  to  prepare  young  men  for  careers  as 
conimlssloned  officers  In  the  naval  service. 
The  means  for  accomplishing  this  prepara- 
tion are  designed  to  take  Into  account  not 
only  the  current  needs  of  the  Navy  but  also 
the  probable  needs  of  the  Navy  In  which  our 
graduates  will  be  serving  10.  20.  and  30  years 
hence.  There  was  a  time  when  preparation 
for  Junior  officer  duties  aboard  ship  empha- 
sized technical  competence  for  immediate  re- 
sponsibilities and  training,  whereas  current 
emphasis  Is  on  preparation  for  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  broader  professional  na- 
ture. Because  of  some  confusion  occasioned 
by  this  shift  of  emphasis,  specific  reference  to 
Junior  officers  was  formally  removed  from  our 
stated  mission  only  last  summer.  It  is  sig- 
nificant recognition  of  the  long  view,  ac- 
cepted as  essential  to  our  program,  that  the 
mission  of  the  Naval  Academy  Is  now  worded 
as  follows: 

"To  develop  midshipmen  morally,  men- 
tally, and  physically  and  to  Imbue  them  with 
the  highest  Ideals  of  duty,  honor,  and  loyalty 
In  order  to  provide  graduates  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  career  of  naval  service  and  have 
potential  for  future  development  In  mind 
and  character  to  assume  the  highest  respon- 
sibilities of  command,  citizenship,  and  gov- 
ernment." 

the  brigade  or  midshipmen 
High  standards  of  moral  Integrity,  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  spirit  of 
dedication  are  essential  attributes  of  the 
career  naval  officer.  We  believe  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  elements  of  character  and 
motivation  must  begin  early,  more  particu- 
larly In  those  years  when  young  men  are  In 
the  process  of  forming  their  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples. Accordingly,  we  make  the  develop- 
ment of  these  values  an  Integral  part  of  the 
life  of  the  Brigade  of  Midshipmen. 

Beginning  with  their  admission  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  the  new  fourth  class  men 
are  taught  by  precept  and  example  the  Im- 
portance which  we  attach  to  truthfulness 
and  honesty.  They  are  thoroughly  and 
repeatedly  counseled  as  to  the  nature  of 
moral  Integrity  In  order  that  they  will  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  proper  basis 
for  their  words  and  deeds.    To  this  end  the 


Naval  Academy  is  in  line  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  General  Order  No  21  which 
emphasizes  the  moral  values  In  naval  leader- 
ship. These  values,  which  make  up  a  dis- 
tinct way  of  life,  form  the  basis  for  the 
Naval  Academy's  Honor  Concept.  The 
Honor  Concept  Is  supported  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  midshipmen  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  the  commandant  of  mid- 
shipmen and  his  staff  In  the  executive  de- 
partment and  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
officers  and  civilian  faculty  members  of  the 
Academy.  The  reputation  for  honesty  and 
integrity  which  the  Navy  as  a  whole  enjoys 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  success  of  this  system. 

Responsibility  Is  taught  by  means  of  giv- 
ing the  mldshlfwnen  Increasing  authority 
In  the  administration  of  the  brigade  as 
they  progress  from  one  year  to  the  next,  as 
well  as  a  greater  role  In  the  counseling  of 
underclassmen,  and  a  more  personal  Involve- 
ment In  the  promotion  of  standards  of  mili- 
tary excellence.  The  acceptance  of  resjxjn- 
siblllty  by  the  midshipmen  varies  both  In 
rate  and  level  of  achievement  In  direct  pro- 
po;tlon  to  their  individual  growth  and 
capability,  albeit  the  average  Is  highly 
acceptable. 

The  spirit  of  the  brigade  Is  an  Intangible 
value  but  a  mctet  Important  one.  The  de- 
velopment of  loyalty  and  pride  In  the  or- 
ganization Is  achieved  through  emphasis  on 
high  standards  and  a  climate  of  expectation 
which  demands  that  to  be  worthy  of  mem- 
bership In  the  brigade  a  midshipman  must 
contribute  in  all  ways  In  keeping  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  naval  service.  The 
spirit  of  the  brigade  reflects  not  only  the 
aims  and  standards  which  are  common  to 
its  members  but  also  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship growing  out  of  the  multitude  of 
mutually  shared  experiences  during  4  years 
at  the  Naval  Academy  and  on  summer 
cruises.  The  associations  with  fellow  mid- 
shipmen, with  officers  on  duty  here,  with  the 
civilian  faculty  and  with  the  physical  en- 
vironment of  the  Academy,  all  serve  to  rein- 
force the  midshipmen's  loyalty  to  the  naval 
service.  We  believe  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
engendered  at  the  Academy  Is  the  basis  for 
the  dedication  to  a  naval  career  displayed 
by  our  graduates. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

The  basic  curriculum  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy consists  of  a  broad  program  of  under- 
graduate studies  leading  to  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  and  designed  to  provide  the 
midshipmen  with  a  fotindatlon  for  the 
varied  demands  of  a  Navy  career. 

As  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  im- 
plies, the  content  of  the  currlculimi  Is 
heavily  weighted  In  the  sciences  and  related 
flelds.  With  80  semester  hours,  or  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  curriculum,  devoted 
to  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering, 
the  midshipmen  receive  a  substantial  basic 
knowledge  In  these  fields.  In  the  modern 
Navy,  with  Its  rapidly  advancing  technology, 
fuch  a  background  Is  an  essential  part  of 
the  officer's  preparation. 

An  understanding  of  governmental  and 
economic  processes,  a  sense  of  historical 
p>erspectlve,  a  knowledge  of  International 
affairs,  an  appreciation  of  literature  and  the 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  are  among 
the  attributes  needed  by  a  naval  officer 
throughout  his  career.  A  broad  basis  for 
continued  development  In  these  areas  is 
provided  through  studies  In  the  S'jclal  sci- 
ences and  humanities,  which  occupy  some 
38  semester  hours,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
the  basic  curriculum. 

In  the  area  of  naval  science,  the  midship- 
men's studies  include  seanaanshlp  naviga- 
tion, meteorology,  weapons  and  weapons 
systems,  digital  computers,  hygiene,  leader- 
ship, and  naval  operations.  The  33 'i  se- 
mester hours  In  these  fields  plus  the  4'2 
hours  of  physical  education  represent  about 
one-fourth  of  the  basic  curriculum  and  pro- 


vide an  additional  foundation  for  continued 
development  professionally  in  the  exercise 
of  command  responsibilities. 

The  basic  curriculum  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, which  I  have  outlined  in  broad  terms, 
consists  of  156^  semester  hours,  exclusive 
of  the  4  summer  terms. 

As  the  result  of  extensive  study  of  our 
curriculum  during  the  past  several  years, 
we  have  Instituted  certain  changes  which 
I  believe  to  be  significant  and  worthwhile. 
Our  CiUTlculum  evaluation,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  In 
March  1957,  was  launched  by  the  Curriculum 
Committee  of  the  Academic  Board  early  In 
August  1957  and  completed  In  the  spring 
of  1959.  In  order  that  the  Naval  Academy 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  a 
group  of  highly  qualified  outside  educators, 
the  Superintendent  requested  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  In  January  1959  to  convene 
a  Curriculum  Review  Board.  That  Board 
began  Its  study  In  May  1959  and  submitted 
Its  report  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
thereby  making  the  report,  available  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  which  convened  for  a  spe- 
cial 1-day  session  on  November  30,  1959, 
to  study  the  recommendations  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Review  Board. 

The  major  changes  which  have  been  made 
In  the  curriculum  during  the  past  2  years 
have  been  a  strengthening  of  the  basic  cur- 
riculum and  the  addition  of  an  advanced 
placement  and   electives  program. 

The  basic  curriculum  has  been  strength- 
ened both  In  content  and  In  concept.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  reduce  duplication  of 
subject  matter  to  a  realistic  minimum.  In 
mathematics,  the  new  fourth  class  takes 
up  the  study  of  analytic  geometry  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  pro- 
ceeds right  into  the  calculus  during  the 
first  term.  This  procedure  Is  In  contrast 
to  the  former  practice,  of  beginning  the 
academic  year  with  trigonometry,  and  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  scheduling 
of  summer  Instruction  In  trigonometry  for 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  class 
la  need  of  such  preparation.  The  new 
sequence  of  courses  Includes  work  In  prob- 
ability and  statistics.  Incorporates  vector 
techniques,  including  vector  algebra  and 
the  calculus  of  vectors  in  the  mechanics 
course,  and  provides  substantially  greater 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  differential  equa- 
tions. In  keeping  with  the  greatly  Increased 
significance  and  widespread  use  of  these 
topics.  The  basic  physics  course  has  been 
increased  by  15  percent,  most  of  the  ad- 
ditional time  being  devoted  to  the  study  of 
modern  physics.  The  separate  courses  of 
electricity  and  electronics  have  been  com- 
bined Into  an  Integrated  and  expanded 
2-year  course  in  electrical  science.  In  en- 
gineering, the  fourth  class  men  now  proceed 
from  engineering  drawing  and  descriptive 
geometry  Into  a  study  of  statics,  so  that  by 
the  beginning  of  their  second  year  they 
are  prepared  with  a  knowledge  of  vectors 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  up  the 
study  of  strength  of  materials,  which  Is  fol- 
lowed during  the  second  term  by  a  course 
In  engineering  materials.  The  tremendous 
Imjjortance  of  new  materials  in  modern 
nuclear  and  missile  technology  Is  refiected 
In  our  devoting  two  full  term  courses  to 
this  subject.  The  time  allotted  to  thermo- 
dynamics and  fluid  mechanics  has  been  in- 
creased, with  a  shift  In  treatment  to  a  rig- 
orously analytical  approach  emphasizing 
understanding- of  basic  principles,  and  rea- 
soning power.  Similarly,  there  has  been  a 
change  In  concept  away  from  the  former 
Instruction  in  ordnance,  which  emphasized 
the  descriptive  treatment  of  existing  naval 
weapons,  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
mathematics  and  analytical  basis  of 
weapons  systems.  Including  missile  com- 
ponents and  trajectories.  Under  develop- 
ment and  currently  offered  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  to  selected  midshipmen  Is  an 
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elementary  course  In  operations  analysis 
which  explores  the  applications  of  opera- 
tions research  techniques  to  decisionmak- 
ing m  military  problems. 

A  valuable  supplement  to  the  basic  cur- 
riculum is  our  validation  and  electlves  pro- 
gram, which  provides  midshipmen  with  ad- 
vanced standings  and  an  opportunity  to 
enrich  their  educational  experience  at  the 
Academy  and  to  work  toward  a  major  in  one 
of  several  fields.  A  midshipman  who  can 
demonstrate  to  the  department  concerned 
his  proficiency  in  a  course  of  the  basic  cur- 
riculum is  permitted  to  t£ike  another  course 
In  its  place,  either  the  next  sequential 
course  or  an  elective  course,  as  determined 
in  consultation  with  his  facility  adviser. 
This  program  of  validation  met  with  con- 
siderable success  when  It  was  Instituted 
last  year,  and  participation  In  It  has  doubled 
this  year  with  362  fourth  class  men  having 
validated  a  total  of  766  semester  courses. 

Elective  courses  are  available  not  only  as 
alternate  courses  for  validators  but  also  as 
additional  courses  for  midshipmen  \;hose 
marks  in  basic  curriculum  subjects  for  the 
preceding  term  are  suflBclently  high  to  Justify 
their  carrying  additional  work.  A  broad 
selection  of  electlves  has  been  established 
which.  In  conjunction  with  the  courses  of 
the  basic  ciirriculum,  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  major  concentration  in  the  areas 
of  English  and  literature,  social  science,  for- 
eign languages,  mathematics,  engineering 
physics,  and  marine  engineering.  Approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  midshipmen  of  the 
upper  three  classes  are  carrying  additional 
elective  courses. 

In  its  report  the  Curriculum  Review  Board 
concurred  in  our  institution  of  the  valida- 
tion plan  and  the  electlves  program  as  well 
as  In  the  increased  emphasis  we  have  placed 
on  the  analjrtlcal  approach  in  our  methods 
of  Instruction.  The  views  on  curriculum 
expressed  by  the  Curriculum  Review  Board 
are  generally  shared  by  the  Naval  Academy, 
although  some  differences  exist  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  certain  objectives, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  foreign  lan- 
guage program.  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  Curriculum  Review 
Board  report,  we  have  tentatively  scheduled 
a  session  on  this  subject  for  the  second 
morning  of  the  Board  of  Visitors'  meeting. 

ADMISSIONS 

TTie  present  fourth  class  Is  the  largest  ever 
to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, numbering  1.276  upon  entrance.  The 
quality  of  the  scholastic  qualifications  of 
these  young  men  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  them  stood  In  the  top 
quarter  and  90  percent  stood  In  the  top 
half  of  their  high  school  class.  Their  per- 
formance on  the  college  board  tests  was  also 
evidence  of  their  readiness  to  undertake  a 
demanding  academic  program,  their  average 
scores  being  581  and  640  on  the  verbal  and 
mathematics  sections  of  the  scholastic  apti- 
tude test  and  580  and  635  on  the  English 
and  mathematics  achievement  tests.  In  re- 
gard to  leadership  In  school  activities  and 
the  winning  of  scholastic  honors,  the  class 
of  1964  brought  with  it  an  excellent  record. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  class  in- 
cludes every  State  in  the  Union  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  well  as  two  midshipmen 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  two  from  Ecua- 
dor, one  from  Chile,  and  one  from  Costa 
Rica. 

The  improvement  of  admissions  proce- 
dures and  especially  of  selection  criteria  Is  a 
continuing  concern  of  all  colleges.  The 
Naval  Academy's  selection  process  continues 
to  move  In  the  direction  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  the  candidates'  quali- 
fications. A  new  requirement  is  that  all 
candidates  must  present  a  secondary  school 
certificate  acceptable  to  the  Academy  In 
scope  of  subject  matter  and  quality  of 
academic  performance.  The  treatment  of 
college   board   scores  will  be   changed   from 


one  of  Isolated  consideration  of  each  sepa- 
rate test  score  to  one  of  evaluating  the  two 
mathematics  scores  and  the  two  English 
scores  in  order  to  determine  a  composite  of 
aptitude  and  level  of  achievement  In  each 
of  the  two  fields.  A  discussion  of  our  ad- 
missions procedures  Is  tentatively  scheduled 
for  the  first  afternoon  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors'  meeting. 

rACTJLTT 

The  requirement  for  an  Increased  number 
of  highly  qualified  faculty  members  has  been 
made  even  more  apparent  as  a  result  of  our 
curriculum  revision.  The  more  analytical 
course  treatment  and  the  addition  of  the 
electlves  program  entail  more  hours  of  teach- 
ing and  greater  depth  in  preparation.  A 
preliminary  study  of  our  faculty  require- 
ments submitted  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  6 
months  ago  indicates  a  need  for  38  addi- 
tional faculty  members.  I  have  referred  this 
study  to  our  Academic  Board  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  an  evaluation  of  its  findings  and, 
specifically,  for  an  accurate  determination 
of  faculty  requirements  for  next  academic 
year. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  approved  an 
increase  In  civilian  faculty  from  218  to  240 
for  fiscal  year  1962.  The  filling  of  these 
additional  faculty  positions  will  depend  on 
the  obtaining  of  necessary  funds  as  well  as 
on  the  securing  of  new  faculty  members  with 
the  requisite  qualifications  and  at  the  sala- 
ries we  are  able  to  offer. 

The  civilian  faculty  participated  In  the 
7Va  percent  salary  increase  granted  to  Fed- 
eral employees  last  July.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  of  the 
Superintendent  for  a  20-percent  Increase  over 
the  period  of  the  current  academic  year 
and  the  next  have  not  been  put  Into  effect 
by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  faculty  has  evidenced  considerable  in- 
terest In  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  re- 
search program.  The  Board  of  Visitors  In 
Its  report  of  April  1959  pointed  out  the  Im- 
portance of  research  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  and  urged  the  Naval  Academy  to 
render  every  possible  assistance  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  August  1959  the  Superintendent  re- 
quested authority  of  the  Navy  Department 
to  establish  a  faculty  research  foundation. 
This  proposal  Is  still  under  consideration  In 
Washington. 

A  number  of  programs  have  been  In  op- 
eration this  year  to  enhance  the  qualifica- 
tions of  officer  faculty  members  for  their 
Instructional  duties.  Twelve  officers  are  at 
the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  for  a  year  of 
study  prior  to  reporting  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Five  of  these  are  taking  courses  In  the 
field  of  ofDeratlons  analysis  in  preparation 
for  their  assignment  to  our  command  de- 
partment and  seven  are  taking  selected 
courses  in  the  weapons  curriculum  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  Instructing  In  weapons 
and  science  at  the  Academy.  Of  13  officers 
who  are  currently  enrolled  full  time  in  engi- 
neering courses  at  the  George  Washington 
University,  1  Is  working  in  electronics  and 
12  are  taking  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate engineering  courses  before  entering 
upon  their  Instructional  duties  here  next 
fall.  We  are  continuing  to  send  to  Middle- 
bury  College  for  summer  language  study 
those  officers  assigned  to  the  foreign  lan- 
guages department.  Throutrhout  the  aca- 
demic year,  we  have  been  providing  tuition 
assistance  for  officers  taking  courses  at  near- 
by universities  or  In  the  extension  program 
of  the  George  Washington  University  con- 
ducted at  the  Naval  Academy.  Some  65  offi- 
cer members  and  12  civilian  faculty  mem- 
bers are  enrolled  In  113  afterhours  courses 
In  6  different  area  colleges. 

CONrrRENCES  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  NAVAL 
ACADEMT 

Two  significant  conferences  to  be  held  at 
the  Naval  Academy  next  April  are  the  Fifth 
Navy  Science  Symposium  and  the  Naval 
Academy  Foreign  Affairs  Conference. 


"Naval  research"  Is  the  subject  of  the 
science  symposium,  which  will  bring  to- 
gether the  principal  research  personnel  of 
the  Naval  Establishment  and  other  Govern- 
ment organizations  for  a  3-day  session,  April 
18  to  20.  1961.  The  symposium,  which  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
with  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  as  cohosts,  will  emphasize 
Impyortant  research  problems  facing  the 
Navy  as  well  as  recent  accomplishments  of 
significance.  The  areas  to  be  Included  are 
chemical,  physical,  nxathematical,  earth, 
biological,  psychological,  material,  electronic 
and  engineering  sciences,  and  energy  conver- 
sion. 

The  Naval  Academy  Foreign  Conference, 
an  intercollegiate  conference  on  "Problems 
of  US.  Foreign  Policy  In  Africa  and  the 
Near  East."  will  be  held  here  from  April  26 
to  29.  1961.  Over  125  students  from  about 
50  colleges  and  universities  will  be  Invited 
to  participate.  Principal  speakers  and 
roundtable  discussion  chairmen  will  be 
drawn  from  outstanding  academic,  business, 
political,  and  news  media  leaders  who  are 
experts  in  African  and  Near  Eastern  affairs. 
It  Is  Intended  to  have  two  major  addresses 
by  men  of  policymaking  stature  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  believe  that  this  meeting  will 
Increase  the  conferees'  knowledge  of  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  conditions  of 
Africa  and  the  Near  East  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Implications  of  those  conditions 
for  our  foreign  policy.  The  conference  will 
broaden  the  midshipmen's  contact  with 
their  civilian  contemporaries  in  an  exchange 
of  ideas,  and  should  contribute  to  their 
greater  understanding  of  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations with  respect  to  Africa  and  the 
Near  East. 

MIDSHIPMEN'S    FINANCIAl,    8TATITS 

The  pay  of  midshipmen  continues  to  be 
Inadequate  to  cover  present  requirements 
and  to  permit  accumulation  of  a  graduation 
reserve  sufficient  to  purchase  necessary  of- 
ficer uniforms  and  equipment.  Costa  have 
continued  to  rise  while  pay  remains  fixed  at 
the  1955  level.  We  Lave  taken  certala  meas- 
ures to  alleviate  this  situation,  but  the 
measures  available  to  us  have  not  been  ade- 
quate. One  step  that  was  taken  was  to  In- 
crease the  entrance  deposit  from  SlOO  to 
$300.  Another  has  been  to  retain  In  Individ- 
ual accounts  the  mileage  reimbursement  for 
entering  fourth  class  men.  We  have  also  In- 
stituted the  practice  of  retaining  In  the  mid- 
shipmen's accounts  the  value  of  commuted 
rations.  I.e.,  the  value  of  food  not  consumed 
when  an  Individual  Is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Academy. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Visitors  recom- 
mended that  a  study  be  made  of  compara- 
tive nay  and  perquisites  at  all  the  service 
academies.  Such  a  study  was  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Defen««e,  and  was  Incon- 
clusive, The  problem  was  passed  to  the 
Superintendents  of  the  several  academies 
with  a  request  that  efforts  be  made  to  bring 
budget  concepts  and  practices  (primarily 
definitions  of  cost  Items)  Into  more  general 
uniformity  so  that  dlrect-coet  comparisons 
might  be  facilitated.  It  is  planned  to  in- 
clude this  Item  In  the  agenda  of  the  con- 
ference of  Superintendents  this  year.  The 
point  of  this  will  be  to  develop  a  foundation 
for  a  request  for  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
midshipmen  and  cadets  of  those  services  en- 
Joylng  a  less  favorable  cost  environment,  in 
consonance  with  views  expressed  last  year  by 
the  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  need  for  an  Increase  in  pay  of  mid- 
shipmen Is  urgent.  The  steady  Increase  In 
prices  of  required  or  mandatory  items  of 
the  midshipmen's  outfit  has  resulted  in  a 
sharp  decrease  In  money  available  for  extra- 
curricular and  leave  purposes  to  the  extent 
that  many  midshipmen  must  now  obtain 
funds  from  home  or  seek  part-time  employ- 
ment during  leave  periods.  Those  midship- 
men from  homes  unable   to  provide  funds, 
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or  those  midshipmen  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain work  during  leave  periods,  are  not  able 
to  participate  fully  in  extracurricular  and 
leave  programs  considered  to  be  highly  es- 
sential to  balance  rigorous  academic  sched- 
ules. Relaxation  Is  one  of  the  most  needed 
and  precious  commodities  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  Continued  deprivation  of  relaxa- 
tion can  show  up  adversely  in  morale  and 
development  of  midshipmen  and  can  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  accomplishment  of 
the  mission  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Since 
the  last  pay  Increase  in  1955,  funds  available 
have  decreased  by  $62  In  extracurricular 
budget  items  and  $252  in  allowances  that 
used  to  be  paid  at  leave  periods  to  midship- 
men. This  total  of  $314  should  be  restored 
plus  at  least  $550  reserve  for  graduation  out- 
fits, or  a  total  of  $900  to  $1,000  over  4  years. 
A  pay  raise  of  $20  a  month  Is  considered 
necessary,  such  Increase  to  be  disbursed  $10 
a  month  to  midshipmen  and  $10  retained 
in  the  account  toward  the  graduation  re- 
serve. An  escalator  clause  to  permit  annual 
oo6t-of- living  Increasea  is  also  indicated. 

FAcmms 

Several  new  faollltlcs  In  support  of  our 
instructional  pro(;ram  have  been  Installed 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors.  One  of  these  U  the  noncrltlcal 
reactor  with  appropriate  Instrumentation  in 
the  engineering  department.  Some  50  mid- 
shipmen currently  enrolled  In  an  elective 
course  In  nuclear  engineering  are  utilizing 
this  reactor  to  confirm  theoretical  calcula- 
tions. Installation  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment's wind  tunnel  has  been  completed. 
This  facility  will  be  used  for  demonstration 
purposes  in  the  brslc  fluid  mechanics  course 
and  for  laboratory  experiments  in  applied 
fluid  mechanics  t.nd  in  aerodynamics.  It 
will  also  be  available  for  research  projects 
and  Is,  in  fact,  now  being  used  by  one  of 
the  midshipmen  for  such  a  project.  A  large 
digital  computer  hiis  been  Installed  in  the 
weapons  department,  where  it  Is  vised  for 
demonstration  purposes  In  the  first  class 
coiu-se  and  planned  for  laboratory  work  In 
elective  courses. 

Additional  academic  facilities,  including 
classrooms.  Instructors'  offices,  laboratories 
and  library  faclllUes,  are  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  increases  in  enrollment,  changes  in 
curriculum,  and  educational  advancements 
In  recent  years.  Several  plans  for  providing 
the  necessary  academic  facilities  are  being 
studied,-  including  a  possible  conversion  of 
the  armory,  Dahlgren  Hall,  to  academic 
spaces.  Provision  of  additional  academic  fa- 
cilities is  an  urgent  requirement  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mission  of  the  Naval 
Academy  and  is  consistent  with  the  Naval 
Academy's  increasing  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  an  educational  Institution. 

Conditions  In  the  midshipmen's  dormitory. 
Bancroft  Hall,  have  been  recognized  as  un- 
satisfactory fur  several  years.  Overcrowd- 
ing will  be  alleviated  when  the  two  new 
wings,  which  are  now  under  construction, 
are  completed.  Wornout  utilities  systems, 
room  finishes  and  furniture  will  be  corrected 
by  a  $21  million  project  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  old  wings.  Ttie  first  Increment  of  this 
rehabilitation  has  been  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress In  an  amoui.t  of  $6  million,  and  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  are  now 
being  prepared.  It  Is  anticipated  that  con- 
struction on  the  first  Increment,  covering  the 
fourth  and  sixth  wings,  will  be  started  next 
summer.  The  second  and  third  Increments 
will  follow  at  approximately  1-year  Intervals, 
provided  funding  if  made  by  the  Congress  as 
planned. 

The  filling  in  of  Dewey  Basin  and  an  area 
extending  beyond  the  old  Farragut  Field 
seawall  to  create  some  55  acres  for  athletic, 
drill  and  recreational  programs  was  com- 
pleted last  May.  A  new  contract  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  and  work  is  now  in 
progress  to  erect  floodlighting  throughout 
these  areas  to  make  them  available  for  eve- 


ning use  during  the  late  fall,  winter  and 
early  spring  seasons.  The  project  is  expected 
to  be  complete  within  approximately  6 
months. 

The  Naval  Academy  lacks  an  adequate 
auditorium.  Mahan  Hall,  built  in  1906,  con- 
tains an  auditorium  seating  1,100.  To  pro- 
vide for  concerts,  lectures,  dramatic  produc- 
tions and  similar  activities,  there  Is  need  for 
an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  the  entire 
Brigade  of  Midshipmen,  faculty  members  and 
a  reasonable  number  of  visitors.  The  Ma- 
han Hall  auditorium  will  not  accommodate 
even  the  fourth  class,  without  any  1  acuity  In 
attendance.  An  auditorium  with  a  capacity 
of  5,000  would  provide  an  extremely  valuable 
cultural  addition  to  our  program. 

There  Is  a  long  recognized  need  for  a  bar- 
racks and  mess  to  accomijiodate  enlisted  per- 
sonnel whose  duties  require  that  they  be 
located  near  Bancroft  Hall.  This  Item  re- 
peatedly has  been  urged  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  still  remains  an  urgent  require- 
ment for  the  Naval  Academy,  The  present 
temporary  berthing  and  messing  facilities  on 
the  APL's  provide  accommodations  which  are 
recognized  as  Inadequate  and  not  conducive 
to  good  morale. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 

The  Naval  Academy,  for  many  years,  has 
received  Inadequate  financial  support  for  an- 
nual operation  and  maintenance  functions 
as  well  as  Insufficient  moneys  to  accomplish 
essential  major  repairs.  As  a  result,  it  is 
faced  with  a  forced  reduction  In  the  stand- 
ards of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  has 
accumulated  an  excessive  backlog  of  essential 
maintenance  projects. 

During  the  last  25  years  the  land  acreage 
maintained  has  Increased  by  161  percent,  the 
square  foot  of  building  area  by  57  percent, 
and  the  number  of  midshipmen  by  90  per- 
cent. Yet,  the  number  of  personnel  to  main- 
tain these  facilities  and  support  the  needs 
of  the  midshipmen  has  decreased  There 
has  been  an  ever-Increasing  deficit  between 
the  amount  of  work  required  and  the  amount 
of 'funds  and  personnel  provided.  The  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  has  been  able  to  grant 
moderate  Increases  In  annual  financial  sup- 
port over  the  years,  but  they  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  physical  plant 
and  the  labor  and  material  required  to  main- 
tain these  added  facilities. 

Inadequate  maintenance  of  existing  facili- 
ties resiilts  in  acceleration  of  depreciation 
and  an  Increased  amount  of  funds  for  their 
major  rehabilitation.  Repair  projects  have 
arisen  alarmingly.  At  the  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year  1961  there  was  a  38  man-year  backlog 
of  essential  maintenance  projects  to  be  ac- 
complished by  station  labor.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  backlog  of  projects  to  be  accom- 
plished by  contractual  services  totaling 
$2,098,750.  For  these  special  projects,  only 
$182,000  was  funded  In  1960.  Elimination 
of  this  backlog  and  restoration  of  the  Naval 
Academy  to  a  state  of  repair  at  which  It  can 
be  maintained  by  our  own  forces  would 
seem  economical. 

Through  modern  management  principles 
and  up-to-date  work  methods  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  administer  as  much  self-help 
as  possible.  Efforts  are  continually  made  to 
projure  additional  funds  for  personnel,  but 
the  amounts  funded  fall  far  short  of  the 
amounts  required,  and  our  backlog  of  de- 
ferred maintenance  and  needed  repair  items 
continues  to  grow.  The  Naval  Academy 
should  not  be  permitted  to  deteriorate  at  its 
present  rate.  In  view  of  Its  very  special  Im- 
portance to  the  people  of  our  country,  and 
its  vital  mission  affecting  the  standards  of 
otir  future  naval  officers. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
what  I  regard  as  the  major  needs  of  the 
Naval  Academy  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  Its  mission : 

1.  Provision  of  adequate  funds  and  per- 
sonnel for  operation  and  maintenance. 


2.  Construction  of  sultAble  barracks  tor 
enlisted  personnel. 

3.  Increase  In  midshipmen's  p>ay. 

4.  Improvement  in  salary  and  research  op- 
portunities for  the  civilian  faculty. 

5.  Increased  academic  preparation  of  offi- 
cers ordered  to  duty  as  Instructors  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 

6.  Provision  of  adequate  classroom,  lab- 
oratory, library,  and  faculty  office  facilities. 

7.  Rehabilitation  of  Bancroft  Hall. 

8.  Increase  in  the  number  of  civilian  fac- 
ulty members. 

9.  An  adequate  auditorium. 

On  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  I  wish  to  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  all  of  us 
are  at  your  disposal   to  assist  you   in  your 
study  at  any  time  during  your  visit. 
J.  F.  Davidson. 
Rear  Admiral,  US.  Navy, 
Superintendent,  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
later  this  month  the  Senate  will  begin 
consideration  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  of  this  ses- 
sion— Federal  aid  to  education. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill  as  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  individual  States. 

Last  month  the  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  issued  a  release  describ- 
ing the  overall  situation  in  Missouri,  and 
also  in  some  individual  school  districts 
within  the  State. 

The  release  portrays  efforts  made  at 
the  local  level,  and  also  points  up  the 
fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  dis- 
tricts simply  carmot  meet  their  needs 
for  the  future  without  some  assistance. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  March  release  of  the 
Missouri  State  Teacher's  Association  of 
Columbia.  Mo.,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Release  by  Missoutu  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Columbia,  Mo.,  March  1961 

In  the  current  discussion  of  Federal  funds 
for  schools.  It  is  Implied  by  some  that  be- 
cause local  communities  have  made  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  provide  school  buildings  with- 
in the  past  10  years,  the  needed  school 
buildings  have  been  or  will  be  supplied  by 
local  efforts.  Such  a  conclusion  Is  not  Justi- 
fied. The  very  fact  that  school  districts. 
In  many  cases,  already  have  become  indebted 
to  the  constitutional  limit  means  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  borrow  at  the  same  rate. 
During  the  past  10  years,  school  districts  In 
Missouri  have  Issued  $361,921,437  In  school 
bonds.  The  outstanding  bonds  of  Missouri 
school  districts  have  Increased  811  percent 
from  1949  to  1960.  In  this  period  the  out- 
standing bonds  of  school  districts  increased 
from  $33,527,493  to  $305,399,232.  In  1952 
the  Missouri  constitution  was  amended  to 
Increase  the  limit  of  the  bonding  capacity 
of  school  districts  from  5  to  10  percent  of 
assessed  valuation. 

On  June  30,  1960,  136  of  the  6  director 
districts  m  Missouri  had  used  n.ore  than 
three-fourths  of  their  bonding  capacity. 
Ninety-four  of  these  districts  had  used  more 
than  90  percent  of  their  bonding  capacity. 
These  districts,  generally  speaking,  have  a 
bonding  capacity  insufficient  to  meet  their 
bxiilding  needs  or  even  to  Initiate  econom- 
ically a  building  program.  A  district  may 
need  an  entirely  new  school  building  with 
15  or  20  classrooms  while  having  the  unused 
bonding  capacity  to  provide  only  3  or  4. 
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Information  fvirnished  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  by  boards  of  education 
Indicates  that  In  spite  of  the  great  amount 
of  school  building  done  in  recent  years,  a 
great  building  need  still  exists.  On  June  30, 
1960  Missouri  school  districts  were  reported 
by  school  board  officers  to  need  4,302  addi- 
tional classroonis.  These  classrooms  and  the 
special  buildings  to  accompany  them  such 
as  shops  and  cafeterias  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $152,457,812.  Much  of  this  building 
need  is  in  districts  having  insufficient  bond- 
ing capacity. 

Not  only  is  there  an  unmet  need  for  ad- 
ditional school  buildings,  but  the  attempts 
of  school  districts  to  provide  school  build- 
ings has  had  a  great  impact  upon  their  total 
financial  operation.  In  the  1959-60  school 
year  Missouri  school  districts  spent  $22,497.- 
556  on  the  payment  of  interest  and  debt  re- 
tirement. With  many  school  districts  having 
levies  of  60  to  80  cents  and  going  as  high  as 
$130  on  the  $100  of  assessed  valuation  to 
finance  of  schools  is  obvious.  In  some  cases 
a  current  building  tax  Is  levied  to  provide 
additional  money  for  school  construction. 

Within  the  local  community,  money  for 
school  buildings  comes  from  the  property 
tax  as  does  almost  all  other  locally  produced 
school  funds.  Of  all  school  revenue  receipts 
in  Missouri,  two-thirds  comes  from  the  prop- 
erty tax  while  only  20  or  23  percent  of  tiie 
Income  of  the  people  is  from  property. 

Missouri's  school  enrollment  will  continue 
to  lncre;i5e.  Much  of  the  growth  will  be  in 
suburban  areas  that  have  been  plagued 
by  a  school  building  shortage  for  the  past  10 
years.  Resident  live  births  in  Missouri  in 
1960  were  97  764  compared  with  56,517  in 
1937.  There  are  840.723  pupils  In  Missouri 
schools  this  year,  while  there  were  666,161  10 
years  ago  The  enrollment  for  1967-68  is 
projected  to  be  923,923. 

The  conclusion  is  evident.  In  their  tre- 
mendous effort  in  recent  years  to  construct 
school  buildings,  school  districts,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  used  up  their  bonding  capacity 
and  will  be  able  to  do  much  less  in  the  fu- 
ture to  meet  building  needs  than  has  been 
done  In  the  past.  The  shortage  of  class- 
rooms will  Increase  rather  than  diminish  and 
many  Missouri  children  will  not  have  ade- 
quate school  buildings  unless  additional 
funds  are  provided  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Government. 

While  the  greatest  continuing  need  of  all 
school  districts  in  Missouri  is  for  money  for 
current  operations  to  pay  adequate  teachers' 
salaries,  the  average  annual  salary  in  Mis- 
souri being  $589  less  than  the  average  for 
the  Nation,  it  would  seem  that  the  building 
needs  of  some  individual  school  districts 
would  be  of  Interest. 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  classroom  space, 
the  entire  kindergarten  program  has  been 
discontinued  in  the  Independence  public 
schools.  This  involves  approximately  1,150 
pupils.  In  addition,  the  high  school  has  been 
put  on  an  overlapping  schedule.  Bonds  In 
the  amount  of  $2,940,000  have  been  voted 
In  the  past  5  years.  The  district  now  has 
unused  bonding  Rapacity  of  approximately 
$500,000  and  plan^  to  vote  this  amount  with- 
in a  period  of  2  months.  Building  needs 
over  the  next  5  years  will  exceed  $3  million. 
The  anticipated  increase  in  enrollment  in 
the  next  5  years  is  approximately  5.000  pupils. 

Wentzvllle  school  district  for  the  1961-62 
school  year  will  have  to  maintain  at  least  six 
elementary  cl.issrooms  outside  of  the  main 
building  By  using  an  old  four-room  school 
building,  the  district  still  will  be  two  ele- 
mentary classrooms  short  of  need  with  no 
room  presently  available  for  an  estimated  150 
kindergarten  pupils.  The  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  will  be  on  a  split  shift,  operat- 
ing from  7  am.  to  5  p.m.,  using  two  class- 
rooms outside  the  present  high  school 
building 

The  Southwest  R-5  school  district  (Wash- 
burn;,   while    not   experiencing  a  great    In- 


crease In  enrollment,  has  a  valuation  too 
low  to  provide  the  bonding  capacity  needed 
to  properly  house  its  pupils.  At  the  present 
time  70  elementary  students  are  housed  In 
a  former  bus  garage  and  242  students  are 
housed  in  a  very  old  ( newest  addition  to  the 
elementary  building  was  completed  in  1927) 
obsolete  building. 

If  bonded  to  capacity,  plus  Stito  aid,  the 
district  still  would  be  approximately  $50,000 
to  $75,000  short  in  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  provide  adequate  facilities. 

Slkeston  school  district  occupied  Its  newly 
constructed  senior  high  school  building  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  and  it  was  filled 
to  capacity.  Funds  were  not  sufTlclent  to 
build  an  auditorium  or  assembly  area  and 
the  gymnasium  is  without  spectator  seating 
space.  Eight  htmdred  and  twenty  Junior  high 
students  were  moved  into  the  building  pre- 
viously used  as  the  senior  high  school  which 
was  originally  constructed  for  575  students. 
The  building  is  entirely  Inadequate  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  more  functional  and 
.>?afer  type  of  structure. 

Three  hundred  of  Sikeston's  pupils,  grades 
one  throtigh  six,  are  housed  In  wooden  build- 
ings originally  constructed  as  temporary 
buildings  for  an  Air  Force  school  in  1942. 
Rented  facilities  are  used  to  house  adminis- 
trative and  service  offices.  The  district's 
enrollment  has  more  than  doubled  In  the 
last  15  years.  The  school  levy  is  $4  per 
$100  asse.ssed  valuation.  The  district  has 
been  unnble  to  provide  adequate  housing 
for  students  though  great  effort  has  been 
made. 

The  Blue  Springs  district  has  eight  class- 
rooms In  churches  during  the  present  year. 
Next  year  10  rooms  in  the  12-clas8room  ad- 
dition to  the  high  school  now  under  con- 
struction will  be  used  for  elementary  classes. 
Bonds  for  the  needed  elementary  building 
cannot  be  voted  for  at  least  another  year 
as  the  district's  bonding  capacity  Is  only 
$190,000. 

The  Fort  Osage  school  district  now  oper- 
ates the  Junior  and  senior  high  school  on 
split  shifts  with  high  school  pupils  In  the 
building  from  7  am.  to  1:30  p.m  and  the 
junior  high  students  from  9:45  am.  to  4:15 
p.m.  When  both  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  pupils  are  In  the  building,  over  700 
pupils  are  in  space  built  for  300.  Space  at 
both  ends  of  the  halls  and  the  cafeteria  are 
makeshift  classrooms.  (Next  year  after  the 
completion  of  a  12-room  Junior  high  addi- 
tion, every  room  In  the  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  building  will  be  used  each  pe- 
riod. Overcrowding  again  will  mount  as 
there  are  approximately  100  more  students 
enrolled  in  the  7th  grade  than  In  the  12th. 

The  Rayton  school  district  has  voted  the 
maxlmim^i  bonds  possible  each  year  for  the 
past  15  years.  Thirty-four  half-day  kinder- 
garten sections  and  two  special  education 
sections  are  in  rented  church  space.  Fifteen 
elementary  classrooms  are  housed  in  tem- 
porarily partitioned  cafeteria  dining  areas 
while  eight  are  In  small  rooms  designed  for 
a  group  of  less  than  10.  Sixty  additional 
classrooms  planned  for  their  first  use  In 
September  1961  will  only  take  pupils  out  of 
temporary  spaces.  Many  classrooms  still 
will  have  from  35  to  40  enrolled. 

Warrensburg  has  grades  7  through  12  op- 
erating on  a  double  session, .  with  grades 
10-12  attending  school  from  7  am.  to 
1:15  p.m.  and  grades  7-9  attending  from 
12:15  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 

Rlverview  Gardens  district  has  had  an  en- 
rollment Increase  from  4,564  to  7,400  during 
the  past  5  years  A  further  increase  of  1.615 
is  expected  In  the  next  5  years.  The  district 
is  bonded  to  10  percent  of  assessed  valuation 
and  Is  short  88  classrooms.  Among  the  dis- 
trict's Improvised  housing  are  portable 
buildings,  bus  and  maintenance  buildings 
converted  into  classrooms,  and  basement 
rooms  u.sed  as  classrooms.  The  district  has 
used  all  available  resources.    It  has  69  class- 


rooms under  construction.  When  com- 
pleted, this  construction  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  double  sessions  at  the  Junior 
high  school  and  reduce  classroom  shortage 
to  19.  The  district  will  be  bonded  to  capac- 
ity and  the  shortage  will  become  greater 
as  enrollment  Increases. 

The  Lebanon  school  district  is  lacking  in 
school  f:\cllitles.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty 
Junior  high  pupils  are  In  facilities  designed 
for  350.  High  school  classes  are  scheduled 
In  the  corridors  of  the  fieldhouse.  The 
entire  commercial  program  Is  In  a  roonv/24 
by  28  feet.  Science  laboratories  are  Inade- 
quate In  size.  Additional  classroom  space 
Is  needed  for  vocational  programs. 

CaruthersvlUe  has  a  need  for  six  ele- 
mentary classrooms,  an  elementary  activity 
room  and  cafeteria  combination,  an  Indus- 
trial art  shop  equipped  for  woodworking, 
metalwork,  and  drawing,  at  least  three  class- 
rooms added  to  the  high  school,  and  a  voca- 
tional agriculture  shop.  This  would  cost 
$320,000  or  more.  The  bonding  capacity  at 
present  Is  approximately  $230,000.  Other 
buildings  are  old.  two  having  been  In  use 
for  70  years  and  soon  will  need  to  be  re- 
placed. Kindergarten  facilities  would  re- 
quire at  least  seven  classrooms  In  addition 
to  those  listed  above.  An  old  cafe  building 
Is  rented  and  divided  for  two  classrooms 
One  of  these  rooms  has  only  one  window. 
the  other  has  four  small  windows. 

The  Doniphan  reorganized  school  district 
does  not  have  a  central  school  where  all 
elementary  pupils  may  be  housed  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils  attend  four 
2-room  schools  and  one  1-room  school. 
A  new  senior  high  school  building  Is  needed. 
The  minimum  building  need  of  the  district 
Is  approximately  twice  the  Ixjnding  '•"paclty 
of  the  district. 

The  Fox  Consolidated  School  District  In 
Jefferson  County  has  experienced  an  en- 
rpllment  Increase  of  146  percent  In  the  past 
<J-~year8.  It  Is  expected  that  the  same  rate 
of  growth  will  continue  for  the  next  10  to 
15  years.  Bond  Issues  were  voted  in  1956. 
1959.  and  1961.  Federal  funds  were  re- 
ceived for  the  construction  of  five  class- 
rooms In  19f3.  The  1961  bond  Issue  for 
$310,000  again  bonded  the  district  to  lU 
legal  capacity.  The  facilities  to  be  provided 
by  this  bond  Issue  will  not  meet  the  class- 
room need  for  future  growth  while  the  dis- 
trict win  be  bonded  to  capacity. 

Frederlcktown  has  need  of  an  elementary 
school  building,  an  agriculture  building  and 
two  additional  high  school  classrooms.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  needed  is 
$460,000  of  which  the  unused  bonding 
capacity  of  the  district  can  provide  only 
$165,000. 

The  Arcadia  Valley  school  district  at 
Ironton  lacks  minimum  classroom  space. 
The  high  school  library  has  been  made  Into 
two  classrooms  with  the  library  books  being 
kept  In  a  portion  of  the  home  economics 
room.  Classrooms  are  In  constant  use  and 
basement  space  Is  used  for  the  art  depart- 
ment and  counselor's  office.  The  educa- 
tional program  in  the  Junior  high  school  is 
limited  by  the  lack  of  space. 

In  the  elementary  school  three  grade 
rooms  are  in  the  educational  building  of 
a  church.  Two  classrooms  are  in  former 
cafeteria  space.  The  kitchen  Is  In  the  cor- 
ridor and  the  eating  area  is  In  space  that 
had  been  the  girls'  restroom,  the  boys'  rest- 
room  having  been  subdivided  with  one-half 
being  used  for  girls. 

The  Flsk-Rombauer  district  uses  a  num- 
ber of  Inadequate  and  makeshift  classrooms. 
Five  classrooms  are  in  an  old  gsrm  built  of 
concrete  blocks  with  an  18-foot  celling  mak- 
ing the  rooms  difficult  to  heat  and  light 
Four  classrooms.  In  a  frame  building  pur- 
chased as  surplus  property,  are  used  by  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  building  is 
without  plumbing  and  Is  heated  by  coal 
stoves.  High  school  classes  also  use  these 
rooms  while  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
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are  having  physical  education.  The  district 
needs  a  minimum  c  f  12  additional  classrooms 
plus  special  rooms  .aid  offices. 


NATIONAL  FUELS  POLICY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
recently  along  vith  64  other  Senators, 
I  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution  105,  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph and  Robert  C.  Byrd,  that  would 
establish  a  Senate  committee  to  study 
all  the  fuels  of  this  Nation,  and  make 
•their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
who  will  consider  the  establishment  of 
a  national  fuels  policy. 

This  legislation  was  urged  by  the  then 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  when  cam- 
paigning in  Amherstdale,  W.  Va.,  in  1960. 
I  quote  from  the  President's  address: 

The  time  has  come  to  put  some  common- 
sense  and  consistency  into  the  way  this 
country  handles  Its  vital  fuel  supplies. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  adopl  a  national  fuels  policy — 
store  falrplay  and  prosperity  to  our  hard- 
store  fair  play  and  prosperity  to  our  hard- 
hit,  neglected  fuels  industries. 

The  Congress  should  adopt  such  a  policy— 
and  adopt  It  now  at  this  session. 

In  line  with  this  endorsement,  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  on  March  5.  1961, 
carried  an  editorial  supporting  this  fuels 
study,  and  a  national  fuels  policy.  ;^ 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  edi- 
torial. "The  Cost  of  Heating  Oil. "  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  March  5. 
1961.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  of  Heating  On- 

The  Government's  forthcoming  Investiga- 
tion Into  whether  the  prices  of  home  heating 
oil  are  being  fixed  in  violation  of  law  may 
be  salutary  not  only  to  consumers  but  also 
to  the  oU-heatlng;  business  Itself.  Oil  heat- 
ing, which  became  exceedingly  popular  af- 
ter the  Second  World  War.  is  now  being  re- 
placed in  popular  favor  by  natural  gas  and 
electricity,  and  comparative  prices  may  well 
have  something  to  do  with  It.  The  coal  In- 
dustry has  faced  within  recent  years  a  haz- 
ard of  pricing  lts*lf  out  of  the  market,  with 
the  result  that  it  has  been  successful  in 
keeping  prices  Airtually  unchanged  for  a 
decade. 

Whether  the  inquiry  being  headed  up  by 
the  Interior  Department  shows  evidence  of 
price  fixing,  or  whether  it  does  not.  It  can 
be  made  a  helpful  preliminary  to  supplying 
a  really  basic  ne<?d  in  our  country,  and  that 
Is  a  national  fuels  policy.  Such  a  policy 
would  enable  the  Goverrunent  to  deal  with 
the  fuels  problera  as  a  whole — treating  with 
each  separate  fuel  within  that  larger  con- 
text, instead  of  piecemeal  as  it  has  always 
done  BO  far.  It  makes  sense  Just  as.  say.  a 
national  transportation  policy  would  make 
sense;  and  for  i^e  same  reason,  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  coherent  utilization  of  a 
national  asset. 

The  coal  industry  wants  a  national  fuels 
policy  and  the  oil  Industry  by  and  large 
does  not.  We  ttiink  the  oil-industry  stand  is 
a  shortsighted  one.  Justifiable  on  no  grounds 
higher  than  those  of  selfish  advantage.  It 
would  be  good  to  see  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration moving  vigorously  in  the  direction  of 
an  overall  blueprint  for  the  optimum  tise 
of  all  fuels,  hydroelectric,  steam-electric  and 
atomlc-electrlc  as  well  as  oil,  ooal,  and  nat- 
ural gas. 


NEEDED:  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,-  the 
national  school  limch  program  will  suf- 
fer serious  curtailment  unless  Congress 
provides  supplemental  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Last  week  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1515) 
to  provide  an  additional  $10  million.  If 
approved — as  I  believe  it  should  be — 
this  amount  would  enable  schools,  in  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin  and  through- 
out the  country,  to  carry  forward  the 
lunch  program  at  the  current  levels  of 
Federal  support. 

Currently,  the  measure  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  colleagues  on  that  body 
will  find  it  possible  to  give  early  and 
favorable  con.sideration  to  this  measure. 
Unless  action  is  taken,  however,  there 
will  be  serious  curtailment  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
I  received  a  great  many  messages  from 
administrators,  directors,  and  others  in- 
terested in  continuance  of  the  operation 
of  the  school  lunches.  These  messages 
reemphasize  the  need  for  additional 
funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  series  of 
them  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sages were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bruce  Public  Schools. 
Bruce,  Wis..  April  4,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Whxt, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Ms.  Wiley:  We  were  rather  dis- 
mayed to  learn  of  the  decrease  in  Federal 
funds  for  school  lunch  reimbursements  in 
M:iy  and  June. 

In  the  Bruce  schools  we  feed  from  775  to 
800  each  day.  charging  the  students  10  cents 
per  meal  because  many  of  the  family  in- 
comes are  on  a  submarglnal  level  in  this 
area.  The  school  district  subsidizes  the  pro- 
gram by  approximately  $25,000  each  year. 

In  making  out  our  budget  last  year  we 
anticipated  this  amount  and  made  out  the 
budget  with  that  In  mind,  therefore,  the 
curtailment  of  Federal  aid  will  be  a  severe 
handicap  to  us. 

Anything    you    can    do    to    alleviate    this 
situation  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 
,  L.  Jenson, 

Superintendent. 


St.  Agnes  Rectory, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  April  5.  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
US.  SeTiate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  A  vital  interest  in 
the  children  of  our  community  has  iwompted 
me  to  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible 
to  get  an  additional  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  program  for  the  rest 
of  the  school  year. 

As  administrator  of  our  St.  Agnes  School 
lunch  program  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  hard- 
ship it  would  cause  in  many  families  at  this 
time  and  the  havoc  it  would  create  in  our 
existing  budget. 

Trusting  that  your  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  young  people  will  spur  you  to  im- 
mediately take  steps  in  this  urgent  matter, 
I  am. 

Respecfully  yours. 
Very  Rev.  Raphael  V.  Grahl.  O  F  M.. 

Superintendent. 


Almond  Public  Schools, 
Almond,  Wis.,  April  5.  1961. 
Senator  William  Proxmirx. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  * 

Senator  Alexander  Wilit, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Congressman  Melvin  Lairo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  recent  notice  of  reduction 
in  reimbursement  for  class  A  school  lunches 
from  5' 2  cents  to  l>i  cents  per  meal  dis- 
turbs me  preatly.  V.'e  serve  approximately 
1.000  meals  each  week  at  a  cost  to  students 
of  $1  25. 

Our  lunch  program  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
educational  program  and  provides  a  good 
meal  to  many  students  who  could  not  other- 
wise eat  such  a  well  balanced  meal.  In  an 
area  such  as  ours  this  Is  perhaps  the  best 
meal  some  children  get  each  day  and  thus 
we  wish  to  maintain  high  standards.  This 
will  be  most  difficult  to  do  if  our  reimburse- 
ment is  reduced. 

Please  do  everything  in  your  power  to  see 
that  additional  funds  are  allocated  for  this 
most  worthwhile  program. 
Sincerely, 

C.  W    Riley. 
Supervising  Principal. 

Stoughton    Public    Schools, 

Stoughton,  Wii.,  April  5,  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Last  week  we  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  Wisconsin  school 
lunch  program  that,  due  to  lack  of  funds, 
our  reimbursements  for  class  A  lunches  will 
be  reduced  from  5  to  I'j  cents  effective 
May  1,  1961. 

We  ask  that  you  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  get  through  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  funds,  at  least  for  the  remainder 
of  this  school  year. 

In  our  area  as  In  many  others,  unemploy- 
ment is  high,  and  many  families  have  a 
greater  need  for  the  subsidization  of  the 
lunch  program  this  year  than  they  have  had 
in  previous  years. 

Our  school  year  commences  in  July  and 
our  operating  budget  was  established  last 
July.  We  do  not  have  additional  sources  of 
fluids  and  the  reduction  in  reimbursement 
will  necessitate  our  curtailing  a  portion  of 
our  instructional  program  in  order  to  con- 
tinue our  lunch  program  on  its  present 
high  standard. 

Unless  additional  funds  are  provided  for 
the  balance  of  this  school  year  and  the 
1961-62  school  year,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  that  of  raising  the  price  of  our  school 
lunches.  This  will  partictilarly  affect  those 
most  in  need  of  the  program. 

Yovir   efforts   to   secure    additional    appro- 
priations will  be  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Barley  J.  Holt. 
Business  Manager. 

Mineral  Point  Public  Schools. 

Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  April  5.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  What  is  wrong?  Our  boaid  of  edu- 
cation was  shocked  to  receive  notification 
that  our  hot  lunch  aid  would  be  reduced 
from  5  to  I'-i   cents  starting  In  May. 

We  are  a  city  school  system  and  our  money 
is  made  available  for  a  fiscal  year  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  December  31.  Our  budget  calls  for 
aids  based  on  5  cents  per  meal  for  that 
period.  A  reduction  for  May.  September,  Oc- 
tober, November  and  December  would  mean 
that  our  receipts  would  be  cut  approximately 
$210  p>er  month  or  a  total  of  $1,050.  Our 
budget  Just  cannot  stand  that. 

Let's  put  first  things  first.  Our  Federal 
Government  is  spending  billions  of  dollars  on 
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other  project*  and  surely  the  hot  lunch  pro- 
gr.uns  of  our  country  merit  these  funds 

Your  Immediate  effort  to  get  this  cut  re- 
stored will  be  appreciated 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Noble. 
President,  Board  of  Education. 


HOLLANDALC  UNION  FREE  HiGH  SCHOOL, 

Hollandale,  Wis.,  April  5,  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilit, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Wiley.  We  have  been  In- 
formed of  the  reduction  of  Federal  funds 
for  our  school  lunch  program  by  our  State 
department  of  public  Instruction. 

I  want  to  urge  you.  as  our  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  to  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  try  and  restore  this  Federal  aid  to  our 
lunch  program.  Wc  are  a  small  school  and 
a  small  district  In  size  and  valuation,  so 
you  can  see  what  a  hardship  this  will  be  on 
our  school  system.  We  will  have  to  com- 
pensate the  difference  through  taxation, 
which  will  be  an  added  burden  to  the  already 
high  tax  rate  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
district.  Since  this  reduction  comes  at  this 
time.  It  will  greatly  disrupt  our  budget,  so 
that  wf  win  be  forced  to  eliminate  some 
other  phase  of  our  educational  program. 

So,  I  again  ask  that  you  please  do  every- 
thliig  In  your  power  to  get  an  additional 
appropriation,  so  that  we  can  continue  the 
fine  standards  that  we  have  worked  for  dur- 
ing these  peist  years.  It  Is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance to  the  schools  of  Wisconsin,  that 
these  funds   be   appropriated. 

Sincerely.  _ 

Wayne  Hinkel, 

PriTicipal. 


Independence  Public  Schools, 
Independence,  Wis.,  April  5,  1961. 
Hen    Alexander  Wilet, 
US.  Senator,  Wisconsin, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  We  have  Just  re- 
cently received  notice  of  a  cut  In  reimburse- 
mejits  for  our  hot  lunch  program.  To  a 
school  administrator  this  is  most  disappoint- 
ing for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  know  there  is  only  one  way  to  con- 
tinue our  lunch  program  and  that  is  to 
raise  the  price  of  our  meals  to  the  student. 
This  means  that  the  student  who  needs  it 
the  most  will  in  many  cases  fall  to  partici- 
pate  in  otir  lunch   program. 

2  We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  value 
of  a  lunch  program  to  the  health  and  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils  especially  children 
from  low   Income  families. 

We  are  aware  of  some  of  the  confusion  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  have 
observed  the  soli  bank  program  which  was 
designed  to  reduce  surpluses  and  the  water- 
shed dams  which  were  Intended  to  reduce 
runoff.  Adjacent  to  a  farm  which  is  in 
soli  bank,  we  have  In  our  community  a 
farm  on  which  two  dams  were  built  and  two 
carloads  drainage  tile  laid  down  in  the  past 
year  To  me  the  Government  subsidized  soil 
bank  and  the  dams  were  worthwhile  projects 
If  they  had  not  been  countered  with  the 
drainage  project  which  increased  runoff  and 
Increased  the  amount  of  land  made  avail- 
able for  corn  production. 

We  hope  the  above  remarks  and  facts  will 
give  you  some  of  the  ammunition  necessary 
to  not  only  restore  aid  to  our  hot  lunch 
program  but  increase  the  aids  above  previ- 
ous levels. 

Sincerely, 

E.  W    Brickncr. 


director  of  the  school  lunch  prograjns  for 
Wisconsin,  Informing  us  that  the  reimburse- 
ment of  all  type  A  lunches  served  on  and 
after  May  1,  1961,  will  be  IVa  cents  per  lunch. 
The  current  rate  of  reimbursement  at  the 
present  time  Is  5  cents.  This  3i~,-cent  dif- 
ferential per  meal  will  amount  to  quite  a  loss 
for  our  lunch  program. 

I  am  positive  that  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  situation  in  the  northern  part  of  Wis- 
consin, and  we  can  quite  positively  say  that 
our  school  lunch  is  one  of  the  better  meals 
for  many  of  our  children.  In  fact  I  am  of 
the  belief  that  it  is  as  essential  to  have  a 
good  lunch  program  in  our  school  as  it  Is 
to  have  a  good  curriculum.  We  would  ap- 
preciate It  if  a  subsequent  Federal  appropria- 
tion could  be  passed  so  that  we  may  carry 
on  the  good  programs  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  I  also  believe  that  it  is  good 
for  our  local  economy  to  carry  on  our  lunch 
and  milk  program  as  we  alone  in  our  school 
last  year  consumed  over  12 'i  thousand  gal- 
lons of  milk  which  undoubtedly  has  some 
effect  upon  the  price  of  milk  to  the  farmer. 
If  there  is  anything  pKxssible  that  you  could 
do  to  have  this  legislation  passed  I  am  sure 
we  in  the  school  business  will  appreciate  It. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  on  this,  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Neil  L.  Binkley.  ^ 

Superintendent . 

Stevens  Point  Public  Schools. 
Stevens  Point.  Wis..  April  5.  1961 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  advising  us  of  drastic  reduction  in 
financial  aid  for  school  lunch  programs  pri- 
marily because  of  increased  participation. 

This  reduction  will  cause  a  serious  hard- 
ship In  the  operation  of  our  program  since 
our  budget  for  1961  has  been  established 
anticipating  the  same  aids  throughout  the 
year. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  doing  everything 
you  can  to  obtain  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  school  lunch  program 
for  the  balance  of  1961. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  Moldenhatter. 

Superintendent. 


Unity  School  District. 

Milltown.  Wis..  April  5.  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington     DC. 

Dear  Honorable  Senator  Wiley  :    We  Just 
received  a  notice  from  Gordon  W.  Gunderson, 


The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Department  or  Public  Instruction. 

Madi.^on.  Wis.,  March  28.  1961. 
Re    agreement   No.   545:    School   lunch   pro- 
gram reimbursement   rates  reduced   ef- 
fective May  1,  1961. 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  Stevens  Point. 
A.  Moldenhauer,  Superintendent. 
P.  J.  Jacobs  High  School, 
Stei-ens  Poirit.  Wis. 

Dear  Mr  Moldenhauer:  We  r?gret  to  in- 
form you  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  reimbursement  for  lunches 
served  under  the  provision  of  the  school 
lunch  program  agreement  with  your  board. 
The  reimbursement  rate  applicable  to  all 
typ>e  A  lunches  with  milk  served  on  and 
after  May  1,  1961,  will  be  I'j  cents  per  lunch. 
No  reimbursement  will  be  paid  for  lunches 
served  without  milk.  The  current  rate  of 
5  cents  will  be  paid  for  lunches  served  during 
March  and  April.  The  rate  of  Increase  in 
participation  this  year  over  that  in  previous 
years  has  doubled,  while  Federal  funds  made 
available  for  the  program  have  not  been  in- 
creased. Consequently,  the  reduction  In 
reimbursement  rates  has  become  necessary. 

In  the  event  that  a  subsequent  Federal  ap- 
propriation will  make  it  possible  to  increase 
this  rate  or  to  pay  a  supplemental  reim- 
bursement, we  will  do  so  to  the  fullest  extent 
cf   the  funds  made  available  to  us. 

Please  make  this  letter  a  part  of  your 
school  lunch  records  and  particularly  a  part 


of    your    school    lunch    program    agreement 
for   1960-61. 

Sincerely. 

O.   E    Watson. 

State  Superintendent. 
OOBDON    W.    GuNontsoif, 
Director,  School  Lunch  Programs. 


Common  Joint  School  Dist»ict  No.  1, 

Maple.   Wis..   April   5,  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  On  Wednesday, 
March  29,  the  director  of  our  school  lunch 
program  in  the  State  department  of  publio 
instruction,  Mr.  Gordon  Gunderson,  noti- 
fied the  schools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
that  the  Federal  participation  in  our  lunch 
program  would  be  decreased  from  5  centa 
for  a  class  A  meal  to  I'i  cents  for  the  month 
of  May  in  this  school  year.  This  represents 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $700.  which  we 
must  make  up  from  other  sources  which  at 
this  time  are  not  apparent. 

Approximately  a  year  ago  our  Federal  par- 
ticipation was  reduced  from  S'.-j    to  5  cents 
per    class    A    meal,    thus    leaving    our    local  ' 
school    district    with    an    additional    burden 
to  be  absorbed  locally  at  that  time. 

As  you  know.  Douglas  County  has  been 
declared  to  be  an  area  of  excess  unemploy- 
ment, which  means  we  have  more  and  more 
parents  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  20  cents 
per  meal  asked  of  an  elementary  child  or  the 
25  cents  per  meal  asked  of  a  high  school 
student.  The  20  cents  and  the  25  cents  per 
meal,  plus  the  Federal  support  per  meal, 
plus  the  contributed  foods,  stUl  do-  not  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  providing  an  approved  class 
A  lunch.  During  the  past  6  years  this  dis- 
trict has  had  to  provide  sums  varying  from 
$6,500  to  $9,800  to  underwrite  the  losses  In- 
curred through  our  school  lunch  program. 
These  losses  have  been  occurring  in  an  area 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  that  has  had  few 
detractors.  Would  it  not  seem  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  the  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  our  school  lunches  be  of 
sufficient  amount  to  enable  us  to  feed  these 
children  their  noon  lunches  without  dipping 
deeper  into  our  local  taxes  for  this  support? 
Our  local  PTA's,  school  boards,  and  adinln- 
istrators  throughout  the  entire  State,  I  feel, 
will  fervently  support  any  action  taken  to 
strengthen  Federal  aid  to  edu< :  Hon  in  this' 
category. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gordon  L.  Nelson,  ' 

Superintendent . 

VmoquA  Public  Schools. 
Viroqua.  Wis.,  April  S.  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  rather  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  subsidy  of  the  school  lunch  Is  to  be 
reduced  from  5  to  1  'j  cents  per  pupil  for  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

The  school  budget  adopted  takes  into  ac- 
count the  lunch  subsidy  as  provided  on  our 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  is  no  money  in  our  budget  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  subsidy. 

We  find  there  are  more  families  in  need 
of  the  school  lunch  than  before.  We  hope 
you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  get 
an  additional  appropriation  so  that  we  may 
meet  our  commitments  to  children  as 
planned. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  O.  Pttersen, 

Superinfendenf. 

Racine-Kknosha  Couirrr. 

Teachers  Collkoe. 
Union  Grove.  Wis.,  April  5. 1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilkt.  -^ 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dxaa  Senator  Wilet:  It  has  Just  come  to 
our  notice  that  the  funds  for  the  school  hot 


lunch  program  in  the  country  have  been  de- 
pleted. Instead  of  getting  the  5  cents  Fed- 
eral aid  that  we  fiave  been  getting,  the  aid 
will  be  reduced  zo  1'/,  cents  after  May  1. 
This  will  mean  that  the  Federal  aid  available 
until  May  1  will  have  to  be  assumed  by  the 
local  taxpayers  in  the  school  districts 
throughout  the  State. 

It  seems  to  me  iind  to  the  educators  in  this 
area  that  the  int«;re8t  in  the  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram in  our  own  country  Is  a  lot  more 
essential  than  some  of  the  millions  wasted 
on  foreign  countries  who  do  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifices  that  the  American 
taxpayers  are  making  in  order  to  send  money 
and  supplies  to  tliese  countries.  I  trust  that 
our  Wisconsin  delegation  In  Congress  will 
take  action  to  provide  the  necessary  finan- 
cial aid  to  see  the  hot  lunch  program 
through  this  schfXDl  year. 

What  are  you  tis  a  representative  doing  to 
cut  Federal  spending?  Believe  me,  the  tax- 
payers are  having  a  rough  time  paying  the 
local,  State,  and  Federal  Income  taxes  and 
still  come  out  In  the  black,  keeping  soul  and 
body  together.  When  people  in  our  own 
community  are  having  their  light,  gas,  and 
water  shut  off  be<:ause  they  haven't  the  funds 
to  pay  for  the  wrvlces,  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  high  time  the  Federal  Government  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  citizens. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  every  opportunity 
to  cut  waste  and  extensive  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Thank  you  for  giving  this  letter  your  con- 
sideration. I 
Very  truly  yours.  | 

Bert  P.  Vocel,  President. 


Southern  Door  Countt  Schools, 

District  No.  1, 
Brussels,  Wis  ,  April  5,  1961. 
Senator  Alexand»:r  Wilet.  i 

U.S.  Senate.  \ 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  beginning  May  1,  the  reim- 
bursement paid  to  our  school  district  on 
lunches  served  with  milk  will  be  cut  from 
6  cents  to  1  '^j  cents  per  lunch  because  Fed- 
eral funds  available  to  the  program  have 
not  Increased  even  though  the  participation 
this  year  has  doubled.  This  causes  a  very 
definite  problem  for  our  district  as  we  are 
working  on  a  very  limited  budget  and  the 
taxes  for  the  school  year  have  already  been 
collected  and  allocated.  We  serve  on  the 
average  3,300  lunches  per  month.  With  a 
reduction  of  3';,  cents  on  reimbursement, 
this  amounts  to  $116  50  per  month  which 
we  had  budgeted  for  in  our  receipts  and 
will  not  now  receive. 

May  I  ask  you  to  please  do  everjrthlng  in 
your  power  to  expedite  a  revaluation  on  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  hot  lunch  program 
so  that  the  rate  can  be  continued  at  the 
previous  5  cents  per  meal.  I 

Sincerely.  | 

Edmund  A.  Kwaterski. 


Lake  Mills  Public  Schools. 

Lake  Mills.  Wis..  April  5,  1961. 
The   Honorable   Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senator,  • 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Wiley:  May  I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  action  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the  use  of  cheese 
in  our  national  lunch  program.  Cheese  Is 
a  very  important  item  in  our  program  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Government  never 
tries   to   take  similar  action   with   butter. 

We  have  Just  received  notice  from  Mr. 
Gordon  Gunderson  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction  that  our  lunch  program 
subsidy  of  6  cents  for  each  meal  served 
with  milk  will  be  cut  to  1 1 j  cents  during 
the  month  of  May,  because  of  the  Increase 
of  lunches  served  In  Wisconsin  has  exceeded 
the  Wisconsin  appropriation. 


It  is  probably  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it  this  year,  but  I  think  the  appropriation 
should  be  Increased  to  provide  for  the  en- 
suing year.  A  loss  to  our  school  alone  will 
be  between  $260  to  $300  per  month. 

Thank  you   for   the   Interest   in   the   boys 
and  girls  in  Wisconsin. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Durward  McVet, 

Superintendent . 

Clear  Lake  Schools, 
Clear  Lake,  Wis.,  April  5,  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiley  :  We  received  a  letter  last 
week  from  Gordon  Gunderson.  State  lunch 
supervisor,  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Madison.  Wis.,  Informing  us  that  reim- 
bursements for  lur.ches  for  the  month  of 
May  win  be  reduced  from  5  cents  to  IVi 
cents  per  meal,  which  would  Involve  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $700  for  our  school  dis- 
trict. Due  to  a  high  tax  rate  we  are  operat- 
ing on  a  very  close  budget  and  have  no 
funds  that  can  be  transferred  to  make  up 
the  loss. 

An  assessment  on  the  parents  this  late 
in  the  year  would  be  unfair  as  most  parents 
contracted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  for  lunches  on  the  yearly  busis  at  the 
cost  of  $32  per  child. 

Furthermore,  our  area,  like  many  other 
areas,  has  many  persons  unemployed  or  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  who  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  nee<l  financial 
assistance  rather  than  additional  assess- 
ment such  as  Increasing  the  cost  of  the 
meals.  (Most  of  these  people  do  not  want 
meals  on  a  welfare  basis.) 

The  people  of  th»*communlty,  the  board 
of  education,  and-  I  urge  you  and  your 
fellow  congressional  workers  to  provide 
legislation  which  will  provide  the  needed 
funds  to  pay  lunch  obligations  to  the  school 
districts  in  full. 

In  the  interest  of  better  schools.  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.   C.   LUNDBERG, 

Superintendent . 


Iowa-Grant  Schools, 
Livingston,  Wis.,  April  4,  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  We  hare  been  noti- 
fied that  our  reimbursement  for  school 
lunches  served  with  milk  will  be  cut  from 
5  cents  to  IVi  cents  per  lunch.  ITiis  Is  not 
only  shocking  but  confusing.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  we  halt  all  our  planning  on  any 
new  program  until  we  can  see  our  way 
clear  to  financially  and  administratively 
back  such  proven  programs  as  that  of  aid 
to  our  lunch  program. 

I    am    trusting    you    will    use    your    great 
infiuence   to   straighten    this    matter   out. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  Helgesen, 
District  Superintendent. 

Lowell-Reeseville  Union 

High  School. 
Reeseville,  Wis.,  April  5. 1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Wilet:  I  have  Just  been  informed 
that  our  Federal  aid  for  school  lunch  will  be 
reduced  from  5  cents  per  meal  to  I'i  cents 
per  meal  for  the  month  of  May.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  an  effort  on  your  part  to 
obtain  additional  funds  for  this  program. 
It  is  most  Important  to  schools,  such  as  ours 
who  operate  on  a  close  budget  that  we  re- 
ceive the  5  cents  per  meal.  Since  tax  funds 
have  been  collected  and  allocated,  a  loss  such 
as  this  can  only  come  from  our  present 
school   balance.     Due   to   the  fact  that  our 


balance  Is  already  very  small  this  will  work 
a  hardship  on   our  district. 
You  continued  cooperation  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  E.  Thompson, 

Supervising  Principal, 


OxjK  Ladt  of  Sorrows 
Elementart  School. 
Ladysmith,  Wis.,  April  11,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  On  behalf  of  the 
many  families  in  our  community  who  are 
presently  taking  advantage  of  our  school 
lunch  program,  we  urge  you  to  do  all  you 
possibly  can  to  obtain  additional  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  remainder  of  this  school 
year.  Reduction  in  any  funds  at  this  time 
will  cause  real  hardship  in  this  community. 
I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  majorty  of  our  rural  families,  as 
well  as  those  In  our  city. 

As  our  representative  we  ask  your  help. 
Rev.  Father  James  Griffin, 

Pastor. 


Cumberland  Community  Schools. 

Cumberland,  Wis.,  April  11,  1961, 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  recently  were  informed  of  a 
3Va  cent  per  meal  reduction  in  our  school 
lunch  reimbursement.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  make  every  effort  to  have  this 
amount  restored  to  the  lunch  appropria- 
tion for  distribution  at  or  near  the  proper 
month. 

As  you  probably  know  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  our  fiscal  year.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  the  approximately  $800  needed 
to  replace  the  funds  lost.  I  would  also  be 
worried  that  this  would  be  too  good  a  posi- 
tion to  make  the  appropriation  less  in  years 
to  come  if  nothing  Is  done  now. 

I  know  that  all  our  friends  will  help  you 
do  what  they  can  to  restore  the  losses  to  all 
our  schools. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

J.   K.   HOTEH, 

Supervisor  Principal. 


Central  School  District  No.  1, 

Phillips,  Wis..  April  11,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Wiley:  We  have  re- 
cently received  word  from  the  department 
of  public  Instruction  at  Madison  that  our 
school  lunch  reimbursement  rate  will  drop 
from  5  cents  per  lunch  to  I'j  cents  per 
lunch  as  of  May  1.  1961. 

Our  lunch  program  serves  approximately 
1.000  youngsters  per  day  and  we  have  de- 
pended very  heavily  upon  the  5  cents  per 
lunch,  which  we  have  received  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  as  per  the  school 
lunch  program  which  was  signed  August  2, 
1960. 

We  have  been  unable  to  keep  our  lunch 
program  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  and  this 
additional  loss  of  revenue,  amounting  to 
SVi  cents  per  lunch,  could  mean  an  addi- 
tional deficit  of  about  $700  for  the  month  of 
May. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  what  this 
rate  of  reimbursement  would  do  to  our  lunch 
program,  not  only  for  this. month,  but  for 
next  year's  9-month  program,  If  it  were  to 
continue. 

Will  you  please  do  whatever  is  in  your 
power  to  do  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  In- 
sure that  the  present  rate  of  reimbursement 
can  continue.  We  are  living  in  one  of  the 
less  wealthy  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  we  feel 
in  many  cases,  that  the  school  lunch  meal 
is   the   best    lunch    a    student    receives    that 
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day.     We  hope  that  Increased  coets  wiU  not 
make   it   necessary   to   curtail    this   program. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf 
Sincerely. 

St.m*  O.  Gabritlsen. 

Superintendent. 


ZioN  Lutheran  School, 
Wausau,  Wis.,  April  10.  1961. 
Senator  Wh-et. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir;  Since  we  have  heard  that  our 
lunch  programs  are  to  be  cut  In  reimburse- 
ments during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
we  have  been  shocked  Into  the  horrible  fact 
of  wondering  Just  how  our  progrnm  will  be 
able  to  exist  without  the  present  reim- 
bursement. We  plead  with  you  that  you  do 
everything  In  your  power  to  get  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  funds  so  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  year  may  continue  at 
the   same  rate   of  reimbursement. 

Should  our  reimbursement  be  cut  we  will 
be  faced  with  a  situation  that  will  not  be 
easy  to  solve.  I  am  sure  that  our  school 
does  not  stand  alone  when  we  mention  that 
the  profits  on  the  school  lunch  program  are 
held  to  an  absolute  minimum  so  that  stu- 
dents may  eat  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Be- 
cause there  Is  no  margin  for  an  emergency 
such  as  this  the  only  answer  would  be  In 
raising  the  price  per  meal.  In  so  doing  I  am 
sure  that  we  would  drive  many  of  our  stu- 
dents away  and  would  defeat  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  program  that  all 
students  be  able  to  eat  whether  they  are 
able  to  afford  It  or  not.  Without  the  pres- 
ent reimbursement  we  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  feeding  needy  children  at  a  re- 
duced rate.  In  fact  without  the  present 
reimbursement  we  would  be  forced  to  raise 
the  meal  price  to  all  sttidents. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  through  your  guidance 
and  counsel  you  will  be  able  to  make  this 
need  known  to  our  legislature.  In  so  doing 
you  will  be  alleviating  a  burden  of 
thousands  of  schools  In  our  country.  We 
want  the  hot  lunch  program  to  continue, 
but  certainly  we  hope  that  It  can  continue 
In  such  a  manner  that  It  will  be  a  worthy 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Dennis  Klug,  Principal. 


< 


St.  Anne'3  Parish, 
Wausau,  Wis..  April  11,  1961. 
Hon.  Al£x.\noer  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Wiley:  It  will  be  difficult  for 
us  to  continue  operating  our  lunch  pro- 
gram unless  the  usual  reimbursement  Is 
assured.  We  are  unable  to  provide  any  sub- 
stantial balance  from  previous  operation 
and  a  letter  Informing  us  that  fvirther  claims 
cannot  be  honored  comes  as  discouraging 
news  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the 
interest   in  the  program  for  next   year. 

May  we   ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  favor 
to  make  sufficient  funds  available  to  make 
it  possible  to  honor  all  claims  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 
Gratefully, 

Rev.  A.  W    Fisher. 

April  10.  1961. 
The   Honorable    Alexander   Wiley. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washifigton,  D.C. 

Sir:  Due  to  the  reduction  of  reimburse- 
ments on  milk  served  on  the  type  A  lunch 
program,  our  school  will  find  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of 
money  allotted  us  through  tax  funds  col- 
lected and  allocated.  Your  cooperation  in 
helping  us  get  the  full  reimbursement  of  5 
cents  on  milk  used  for  school  lunches  will 
be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bilrs.  Edward  H.  Oehtel, 
Director.  Fauver  Hill  School  Lunch 
Program. 


Joint  City  School  District  No.  1. 

West  Allis,  Wis  ,  April  11,  1961. 
Re  school  lunch  programs. 
The   Honorable   Alexander   Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Effective  Uay  1, 
1961,  our  reimbursements  for  type  A  lunches 
with  milk  will  be  reduced  to  I'/i  cents  per 
lunch.  In  our  estimated  revenue  for  the  year 
196&-61  we  anticipated  3  cents  per  lunch. 

May  I  tirge  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  get 
an  additional  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  school  year. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  may 
gr.int  this  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  C.  Carlson, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 


Wauwatosa  Public  Schools. 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  April  11,  1991. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  We  have  recenfly 
been  Informed  that  school  lunch  funds  are 
exhausted  and  that  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  increase  the  rates  we  charge  our  pupils 
or  to  subsidize  the  balance  of  the  school 
year  through  board  of  education  funds. 
This  Is  an  unfortunate  clrciunstance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Wauwatosa  has  done  siich  a 
fine  Job  In  selling  the  school  lunch  program 
to  our  many  parents  and  our  girls  and  boys. 

Obviously.  In  contracting  with  the  State 
department  of  public  Instruction,  we  had 
anticipated  that  we  could  receive  the  allotted 
funds  during  this  .'^:hool  year.  Our  board  of 
education  is  presently  subsidizing  the  school 
lunch  program  to  a  great  extent,  largely 
capital  outlay  items  and  salaries  of  the  many 
employees  Involved.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  us 
to  assume  an  additional  burden. 

Any   action   you  can   take  to   restore   the 
funds  which  we  anticipated  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  our  board  of  education. 
Sincerely  yours,  -- 

E.   G.  BURNKRANT, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN  CONSUMER 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PEILL.  Madam  President,  there 
is  increased  national  interest  in  con- 
sumer problems. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  the 
housewives  of  America  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  activities  of  Government 
"which  affect  the  value,  the  quality,  and 
accessibility  of  the  goods  which  they 
buy."    I  certainly  agree. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  115  which  would  create 
a  select  Senate  comitiittee  to  be  known 
£is  the  Committee  on  Consumers  Inter- 
est. The  sponsor  of  this  resolution  is 
Senator  Maurine  Neuberger,  of  Oregon, 
whose  Interest  in  consumer  problems 
first  came  to  my  attention  some  time 
ago  when  I  learned  of  her  successful 
campaign  to  permit  the  sale  of  colored 
margarine  in  her  State. 

Her  efforts  on  behalf  of  consumers 
everywhere  were  reported  to  readers  of 
the  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  Times  of  April 
2  in  a  column  written  by  Henrietta  and 
Nelson  Poynter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VoiCK  OF  the  Consumer  Is  Heard  in 

Capitol 
(By    Henrietta    and    Nelson   Poynter) 
The  voice  of  the  people  may  soon  be  heard 
in  Washington,  as  the  President  creates  an 


Office  of  the  Consumer  Counsel  and  the 
Senate  plans  a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests. 

A  woman.  Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  who  served 
in  the  same  capacity  in  the  cabinet  of 
Gov.  Averell  Harriman  of  New  York,  Is  set- 
ting up  the  plans  for  the  President,  and 
Senator  Maurine  Neubkrcxr.  of  Oregon,  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Senate  proposal. 
Both  would  attempt  to  protect  the  public 
from  phony  pricing.  Improper  labeUng.  de- 
ceptive packaging  and  unobserved  standards 
of  purity  and  wholesomeness. 

Personal  consumer  expenditures  ^mounted 
last  year  to  some  $328  billion,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  gross  national  product,  and 
they  are  expected  to  go  up  at  least  f  10  bil- 
lion in  1961.  But  with  all  the  lobbying 
rampant  In  Washington,  nobody  represenu 
the  consumer.  The  puijllc  reaction  to  the 
Kefauver  investigation  of  drug  prices,  was 
an  example  of  how  vital  these  subjects  are 
to  every  citizen.  The  same  grasu-oots  fer- 
VOT  was  aroused  by  the  humane^laughter 
legl-slation.  Perhaps,  with  spokesmen  for 
the  public  In  the  White  House  and  on 
Capitol  Hill,  we  may  learn  where  our  money 
Is  spent  and  when  It  Is  wasted. 

In  a  camp£ilgn  speech.  Just  before  the 
election,  Mr.  Kennedy  promised  to  Imple- 
ment a  Democratic  platform  plauk  for  a 
consumer  counsel.  "One  of  the  first  tasks 
of  a  consumer  counsel,"  be  said,  "will  be  to 
help  formulate  economic  policies  which  will 
keep  a  general  rise  In  the  price  level  from 
having  a  discriminatory  effect  upon  tha 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States  and  their 
f.iniiUes."  And  he  listed  other  duties  as 
representing  the  public  before  regulatory 
agencies  and  congressional  conunittees  and 
keeping  the  President  Informed  about  any 
deficiencies  in  administration,  harmful  to 
the  consumer. 

Senator  Neuberger,  whose  fragile  chic 
belies  her  legislative  toughness,  fought  in 
the  Oregon  Legislature  for  meat  grading  and 
meat  Inspection  laws  and  even  put  through 
a  colored  margarine  bill  In  that  dairy  State. 
Her  resolution  for  a  select  committee  on  con- 
sumer Interests,  cosponsored  by  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  calls  for  a  "continuing 
and  comprehensive  study,  by  means  of  re- 
search and  Investigation"  Into  the  overall 
economic  problems  of  the  consumer,  the  re- 
lationships of  prices,  quality,  standards  ad- 
vertising and  other  fields  which  affect  the 
expenditure  of  personal  Income. 

The  President's  proposal  Is  for  a  White 
House  counsel,  backed  by  a  staff  of  lawyers 
and  economists,  with  consumer  advisory 
committees  In  such  departments  as  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Labor.  The  office  would  act  as 
a  people's  representative  before  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  such  as  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  would  watch  to  have  the  con- 
sumer point  of  view  represented  In  Gov- 
ernment policies. 

Senator  Neuberger  Is  particularly  worried 
about  deceptive  merchandising  practices  and 
quotes  a  Washington  complaint  that  a 
housewife  had  to  take  her  engineer  husband 
with  a  slide  rule  to  the  market  in  order 
to  discover  that  a  "giant  economy  package" 
was  sometimes  more  expensive  than  the 
smaller  handler  one,  and  that  a  quart  can 
cost  more  than  two  pints  and  a  half  gallon 
more  than  two  quarts. 

To  protect  the  gullible,  as  well  as  tho«e 
weak  In  arithmetic,  she  offers  five  points 
which  should  be  carefully  checked: 

"Fictitious  pricing,  when  large  price  re- 
ductions are  made  from  unrealistically  high 
list  prices. 

"Bait  advertisements,  which  offer  a  well- 
known  product  at  an  extremely  low  price, 
without  any  intention  of  selling  It.  as  a  lure 
to  get  customers  into  a  store. 

"Mislabeled  or  undisclosed  contents  of  so- 
called    miracle    products,    Including    patent 
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medicines,     cosmetics,     nutritional     supple- 
ments  and   weight-reducing   remedies 

•Deceptive  Interest  rates  and  undisclosed 
finance  charges  In  consumer  credit. 

"Lack  of  grade  labeling  on  many  products 
which  makes  price  competition  meaningless 
and  places  undue  stress  on  particular  prod- 
uct brands  through  heavy  promotional  and 
advertising  expenditures.  ' 

To  emphasize  her  point,  she  quotes  Presi- 
dent Kennedy:  "The  housewives  who  shop 
for  their  families — the  wage  earners  who  pay 
the  rent  and  meet  the  bills — all  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  activities  of  Government 
which  affect  the  value,  the  quality  and  ac- 
cessibility of  the  goods  which  they  buy.  And 
yet  these  Interests  have  been  virtually  un- 
represented before  the  agencies,  the  con- 
gressional committees  and  the  executive  de- 
partments whose  work  has  a  direct  Impact 
on  the  dally  life  and  the  long-term  stand- 
ards of   living  of   the   American   consumer." 

As  Senator  Nextberger  points  out.  con- 
sumers have  been  the  ignored  Americans. 
They  lack  a  lobby.  They  have  been  voice- 
less at  the  Federal  level. 

The  President  hopes  to  create  a  public 
pressure  which  will  have  at  least  as  much 
effect  on  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
as  do  the  high-priced  lobbyists  who  promote 
everything  from  oil  to  sugar;  aviation  to 
wheat;  unions,  manufacturers,  and  whole- 
salers. 

With  such  powerful  spokesmen  as  Persia 
Campbell  and  Maurine  Neuberger.  we  may 
yet  hear  the  vpice  of  the  people  In 
Washington. 


MIGHT  AND  RIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, an  editorial  entitled  "Does  Might 
Make  Right"  appeared  in  the  April  17, 
1961,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
It  was  written  by  David  Lawrence,  one 
of  the  most  competent  commentators  on 
the  events  of  our  time. 
*  This  editorial  by  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
timely,  and  it  should  be  read  by  all  per- 
sons in  Government  at  all  levels — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  and  by  the  public 
generally. 

For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Does  Might  Make  Right? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

One  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  sometimes  called 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

The    anniversary    is    not    an    occasion    for 
celebration.     It  Is  a  time  for  soul  searching 
and  perhaps  expressions  of  remorse  by  a  con- 
,  science-stricken  Nation. 

It  Is  not.  of  course,  simple  to  render  a 
verdict.  There  was  much  that  was  wrong 
on  both  sides,  and  much  that  was  right. 

For  the  legal  issue  is  still  unresolved — 
how  long  does  a  contract  last?  Is  a  written 
contract  an  agreement  in  perpetuity  when 
no  definite  term  for  expiration  is  fixed  by  the 
parties  themselves? 

Is  a  contract  between  sovereign  States 
subject  to  dissolution  upon  proper  notice 
when  one  party  or  the  other  wishes  to  with- 
draw from  the  agreement? 

Is  a  compact  between  sovereign  States 
automatically  dissolved  where  one  party 
breaks  it? 

In  passing  Judgment,  what  standard  of 
measurement  shall  we  apply?  Are  we  to  be 
guided  by  rule  of  law?  Is  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  changed  by  the  few,  or  only  by  the 
will  of  the  many?  Are  we  to  have  a  gov- 
/    ernment  of  laws,  or  a  government  of  men? 


These  questions  are  the  penetrating  ones 
that  challenge  us  because.  In  truth,  the  con- 
troversy   is  by   no  means  over. 

The  same  constitutional  Issues  are  domi- 
nant today.  They  will  doubtless  oe  debated 
for  decades  to  come. 

For  we  have  a  conflict  here  between  what 
might  be  called  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
government  and  reliance  upon  written  laws 
and  a  written  Constitution. 

Within  the  next  50  years,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  may  reach  more  than 
500  million.  Certainly  within  90  years,  the 
population  experts  say,  It  will  exceed  1 
billion 

How  shall  a  system  of  government  like  ours 
be  modified  to  meet  this  evolution?  Shall 
it  be  changed  by  a  few  men  on  the  Bench 
In  each  generation,  or  by  the  people  them- 
selves In  a  F>erlodlc  referendum? 

Will  we  find  In  another  50  years  that  the 
States  are  given  less  and  less  voice  In  public 
affairs  and  that  they  will  be  treated  more 
like   our   cotmtles   and    cities? 

Shall  we  eventually  witness  the  end  of  the 
so-called  sovereign  States  and  the  evolution 
of  a  centralized  government  that  will  rule 
the  Nation?  An  examination  of  the  facts 
preceding  and  Immediately  after  the  Civil 
War  becomes  pertinent  today,  because  it 
may  teach  us  lessons  for  the  future. 

To  understand  the  basic  principles  In- 
volved, we  can  reread  the  words  of  five  men 
who  became  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
They  will  be  presented  here  as  a  historic 
reminder  of  the  underlying  Issues. 

Four  of  these  Presidents — Andrew  Jack- 
son. James  A.  Buchanan,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Andrew  Johnson — In  messages  to  Con- 
gress or  proclamations.  Interpreted  at  length 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  fifth — Woodrow  WUson — wrote 
25  years  after  the  war  as  a  historian  as 
well  as  a  lawyer,  analyzing  In  retrospect  the 
fundamental  Issues  of  what  has  been  called 
the  tragic  era  In  America. 

What  these  live  men  said  needs  to  be  read 
anew  today,  for  they  present  us  with  the 
essential  points  at  Issue  and  permit  us  to 
look  ahead  and  see  how  those  same  points 
which  have  been  In  controversy  In  our  own 
generation  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  In 
controversy  for  generations   to  come. 

Andrew  Jackson  made  a  very  p)ersuasive 
argument  against  nullification  in  1832  when 
South  Carolina  attempted  to  use  Its  sovereign 
power  as  a  State  to  nullify  Federal  tariff  laws 
Injurious  to  Its  economic  welfare. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  first  inaugural 
address  in  1861,  argued  sternly  against  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  and  Interpreted  the 
Constitution  to  mean  that  the  sovereign 
States  had  no  legal  right  to  secede. 

Andrew  Johnson,  after  the  war,  pursuing 
the  argument  of  Lincoln  and  upholding  it 
In  every  respect,  attempted  In  vain  to  dis- 
suade the  extremists  who  dominated  Con- 
gress—the radical  Republicans — from  negat- 
ing what  Lincoln  had  pledged. 

Lincoln  had  granted  amnesty  to  those  who 
had  rebelled.  He  held  that  the  States  were 
resisting  law  enforcement  but  that,  as  legal 
units,  they  had  never  left  the  Union.  After 
the  war.  Congress  brushed  aside  these  doc- 
trines when  it  rode  roughshod  over  President 
Johnson's  veto  of  the  first  Reconstruction 
Act.  This  law  gave  the  Federal  Government 
an  alleged  authority  to  Intervene  In  the 
State  legislatures  by  military  force  and  set 
up  provisional  governments  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  existing  State  machinery. 

Not  only  was  there  gross  Indifference  to  all 
the  acts  of  the  States  which  had  complied 
with  Lincoln's  stipulations  in  affirming  after 
the  war  their  loyalty  to  the  Union,  but  the 
Congress  declared  that,  until  and  unless 
these  provisional  governments  ratified  new 
constitutional  amendments,  they  could  not 
be  regarded  as  States  but  only  as  territories. 
To  put  It  another  way.  although  the 
13th  amendment — which  had  abolished 
slavery — was   duly   ratified    as    legal    by    the 


existing  legislatures  in  the  South  after  the 
war.  the  Congress  refused  2  years  later  to 
permit  these  same  legislatures  to  continue 
to  function  when  they  rejected  the  14th 
amendment. 

Thus,  under  compulsion  and  under  coer- 
cion, new  legislatures  were  set  up  and  com- 
pelled to  ratify  the  14th  and  IBth  amend- 
ments In  order  to  be  readmitted  to  the 
Uplon,  though,  acting  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, two  Presidents  of  the  United  States — 
Lincoln  and  Johnson — had  declared  that, 
while  these  States  had  engaged  In  insurrec- 
tion, they  had  not  legally  seceded  from  the 
Union. 

AN'DP.EW    JACKSON:    THE   CONSTTTtrriON    "FORMS 
A  GOVERNMENT,  NOT  A  LEAGUE" 

The  constitutional  Issues  had  previously 
been  agitated  for  decades.  When  South 
Carolina  claimed  the  right  to  nullify  a  Fed- 
eral law  on  tariffs,  President  Jackson,  on 
December  10.  1832,  Issued  his  famous  procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
against  nullification.     He  said : 

"I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one 
State,  Incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  unauthorized  by  its 
spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on 
which  It  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the 
great  object  for  which  it  was  formed. 

"This  right  to  secede  Is  deduced  from  the 
nature  ol  the  Constitution,  which,  they  say. 
Is  a  compact  between  sovereign  States  who 
have  preserved  their  whole  sovereignty  and 
therefore  are  subject  to  no  superior:  that 
because  they  made  the  compact  they  can 
break  It  when  in  their  opinion  it  has  been 
departed  from  by  the  other  States.  Falla- 
cious as  this  course  of  reasoning  Is,  It  enlists 
State  pride  and  finds  advocates  In  the  hon- 
est prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  studied 
the  nature  of  our  Government  sufficiently  to 
see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
then,  forms  a  government,  not  a  league;  and 
whether  It  be  formed  by  compact  between 
the  States  or  in  any  other  manner.  Its  char- 
acter Is  the  same.  It  Is  a  government  in 
which  all  the  people  are  represented,  which 
operates  directly  on  the  people  Individually, 
not  upon  the  States;  they  retained  all  the 
power  they  did  not  grant.  But  each  State, 
having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers 
as  to  constitute.  Jointly  with*  the  other 
States,  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from  that  i>e- 
4iod,  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such 
dBcession  does  not  break  a  league,  but  de- 
drroys  the  unity  of  a  nation;  and  any  Injury 
Ao  that  unity  Is  not  only  a  breach  which 
would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a 
compact,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the 
whole  Union." 

JAMES    A.    BUCHANAN:      "SECESSION    IS    NEITHER 
MORE    NOR    LESS    THAN    REVOLUTION" 

Struggling  with  the  same  Issues.  President 
Buchanan.  In  the  message  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  December  3,  1860.  appealed  for  unity 
as  he  said : 

"Are  the  people  of  the  States  without  re- 
dress against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
the  Federal  Government?  By  no  means. 
The  right  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
governed  against  the  oppression  of  their  gov- 
ernments cannot  be  denied.  It  exists  in- 
dependently of  all  constitutions,  and  has 
been  exercised  at  all  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  Under  it  old  governments  have  been 
destroyed  and  new  ones  have  taken  their 
place.  It  Is  embodied  in  strong  and  express 
language  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
l^endence. 

"But  the  distinction  must  ever  be  observed 
that  this  Is  revolution  against  an  esta*illshed 
government,  and  not  a  voluntary  secession 
from  it  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  constitu- 
tional right. 

"In  short,  let  us  look  the  danger  fairly  in 
the  face.     Secession  is  neither  more  nor  less 
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than  revolution.  It  may  or  It  may  not  be  a 
Justifiable  revcrfutlon,  but  still  It  la  revolu- 
tion. 

"The  question  fairly  stated  is,  Has  the 
Constitution  delegated  to  Congress  the  power 
to  coerce  a  State  into  submission  which  is 
attempting  to  withdraw  or  has  actually  with- 
drawn from  the  Confederacy?  If  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
that  the  power  has  been  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress to  declare  and  to  make  war  against  a 
State.  After  much  serious  reflection,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  such  power 
has  been  delegated  to  Congress  or  to  any 
other  department  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  Is  manifest  upon  an  Inspection  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  this  is  not  among  the  speciflc 
and  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress, 
and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  its  exercise 
is  not  'necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution'  any  one  of  these  powers.  So  far 
from  this  power  having  been  delegated  to 
Congress.  It  was  expressly  refused  by  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution." 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:    "THE  UNION  OF  THB  STATES 
IS  PEHPBTUAL" 

Perhaps  for  our  day  the  most  significant 
of  all  the  pronouncements  by  the  four  Presi- 
dent* was  the  First  Inaugural  Address  by 
President  Lincoln  on  March  4,  1861.  In  that 
message,  he  reviewed  the  underlying  Issues 
of  the  controversy  between  the  North  and 
the  South  and  gave  his  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  as  an  unbreakable  compact 
between  the  States.     He  said: 

"I  hold  that  In  contemplation  of  universal 
law  and  of  the  Constitution  the  Union  of 
these  States  Is  f>erpetual.  Perjjetuity  Is  im- 
plied, tf  not  expres.sed,  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  all  national  governments.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever 
had  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own 
termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the 
express  provisions  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Union  will  endure  forever,  it 
being  Impossible  to  destroy  It  except  by 
some  action  not  provided  for  in  the  Instru- 
ment Itself. 

"Again:  If  the  United  States  be  not  a 
government  proper,  but  an  association  of 
States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can 
it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by 
less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One 
party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break 
it,  so  to  speak — but  does  It  not  require  all  to 
lawfully  rescind  It? 

"It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State 
upon  Its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 
nances to  that  effect  are  legally  void,  and 
that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  ^e  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary, 
according  to  circumstances. 

"I  therefore  consider  that.  In  view  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  Ls  un- 
broken, and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I 
shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  Itself 
expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  In  all  the 
States." 

In  the  same  niessage,  obviously  referring 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  1857  in 
the  famous  Dred  Scott  case — which  upheld 
property  rights  in  slavery — Lincoln  wrote 
an  implied  criticism  of  the  High  Coxirt  as 
follows; 

"I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by 
some  that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I  deny 
that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in  any 
case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  en- 
titled to  very  high  respect  and  consideration 
In  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Goveriunent.  And  while  It  Is 
obviously  possible  that  such  decision  may  be 
erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil 
effect  followir.g  it.  being  limited  to  that 
particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  It  may 
be  overruled  and  never  become  a  precedent 


for  other  cases,  can  beter  be  borne  than  could 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citizen  must 
confess  that  IX  the  policy  of  the  Government 
upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole 
people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are 
made  in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties 
In  personal  actions  the  people  will  have 
ceased  to  be  their  own  rxilers.  having  to  that 
extent  practically  resigned  their  Govern- 
ment Into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tri- 
bunal. Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault 
upon  the  Court  or  the  Judges.  It  is  a  duty 
from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide 
cases  properly  brought  before  them,  and  It 
Is  no  fault  of  theirr  if  others  seek  to  turn 
their    decisions    to    political    purposes-. 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  Inhabit  it.  When- 
ever they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing 
Government,  they  can  exercise  their  tonstl- 
tutional  right  of  amending  It  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  It." 

In  a  subsequent  proclamation,  dated  April 
19,  1861,  President  Lincoln  used  the  words, 
"an  Insurrection  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States." 

At  no  time,  however,  did  Lincoln  accept 
the  view  that  the  States  had  actually 
seceded  from  the  Union. 

The  Southern  States  took  procedural  steps 
in  an  orderly  way  to  secede  from  the  Union 
long  before  the  first  shot  was  fired. 

Were  these  acts  constitutional?  Do  States 
have  a  right  to  withdraw?  President  Lin- 
coln said  they  did  not  have  any  such  right. 
But,  ironically  enough,  the  majority  In  the 
Congress  in  the  Reconstruction  period  took 
the  view  that  the  Southern  States  had  actu- 
ally seceded  and  were  no  longer  members  of 
the  Union,  and  that  conditions  could  be  im- 
posed as  to  their  readmisslon  similar  to 
those  that  might  be  Imposed  upon  new 
States   In   the  ordinary   covurse. 

ANDREW     JOHNSON;     RECONSTRUCTION     ACT 
"amounts  TO  ABSOLUTE  DESPOTISM" 

The  most  vehement  argument  against  this 
attitude  Is  to  be  found  in  the  message  sent 
to  Congress  on  March  2,  1867,  by  President 
Johnson,  In  vetoing  the  first  of  the  so-called 
Reconstruction  Acts.     He  wrote; 

"The  bill  places  all  the  people  of  the  10 
States  therein  named  under  the  absolute 
domination  of  military  rulers;  and  the  pre- 
amble undertakes  to  give  the  reason  upon 
which  the  measure  Ls  based  and  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  Jxistlfled.  It  declares  that 
there  exists  In  those  States  no  legal  govern- 
ments and  no  adequate  protection  for  life  or 
property,  and  asserts  the  necessity  of  enforc- 
ing peace  and  good  order  within  their  limits. 
Is  this  true  as  matter  of  fact? 

"It  is  not  denied  that  the  States  in  ques- 
tion have  each  of  them  an  actual  govern- 
ment, with  all  the  powers — executive.  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative — which  properly  belong 
to  a  free  State.  They  are  organized  like  the 
other  SUtes  of  the  Union,  and,  like  them, 
they  make,  administer,  and  execute  the 
laws  which  concern  their  domestic  affairs. 

"An  existing  de  facto  government,  exercis- 
ing such  fimctlons  as  thesej^.is  Itself  the  law 
of  the  State  upon  all  matters  within  Its  Juris- 
diction. To  pronounce  the  supreme  law- 
making power  of  an  established  State  illegal 
Is  to  say  that  law  itself  Is  unlawful.  •    •    • 

"It  Is  plain  that  the  authority  here  given 
to  the  military  officer  amounts  to  absolute 
despotism.  •   •   • 

"But  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
written  in  vain  If  it  does  not  teach  us  that 
unrestrained  authority  can  never  be  safely 
trusted  In  human  hands.  It  is  almost  sure 
to  be  more  or  less  abused  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  It  has  always  resulted  In  gross 
tyranny  where  the  rulers  who  exercise  it  are 
strangers  to-JJieir  subjects  and  come  among 
them  as  th«  representatives  of  a  distant 
power,  and  more  especially  when  the  power 
that  sends  them  Is  unfriendly. 


"Governments  cloeely  resembling  that  here 
proposed  have  been  fairly  Uled  In  Hungary 
and  Poland,  and  the  suffering  endured  by 
those  people  roused  the  sympathies  of  the 
entire  world.   •    •    • 

"Some  persons  assume  that  the  success 
of  our  arms  in  crushing  the  opposition  which 
was  made  in  some  of  the  States  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Federal  laws  reduced  those  States 
and  all  their  people — the  Innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty — to  the  condition  of  vassalage 
and  gave  us  a  power  over  them  which  the 
Constitution  does  not  bestow  or  define  or 
limit.  No  fallacy  can  be  more  transparent 
than   this. 

"Our  victories  subjected  the  InsurgenU  to 
legal  obedience,  not  to  the  yoke  of  an  arbi- 
trary despotism.  When  an  absolute  sov- 
ereign reduces  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  may 
dea'  with  them  according  to  his  pleasure, 
because  he  had  that  power  before.  But 
when  a  limited  monarch  puts  down  an  In- 
surrection, he  must  still  govern  according 
to  law.  If  an  Insurrection  should  take  place 
In  one  of  our  States  against  the  authority 
of  the  State  government  and  end  In  the 
overthrow  of  those  who  planned  It,  would 
that  take  away  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
of  the  counties  where  It  was  favored  by  a 
part  or  a  majority  of  the  population?  Could 
they  for  such  a  reason  be  wholly  outlawed 
and  deprived  of  their  representation  In  the 
legislature? 

"I  have  always  contended  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  sovereign 
within  Its  constitutional  sphere;  that  It  ex- 
ecuted Its  laws,  like  the  States  themselvea, 
by  applying  Its  coercive  power  directly  to 
Individuals,  and  that  It  could  put  down  In- 
surrection with  the  same  effect  as  a  State 
and  no  other.  The  opposite  doctrine  Is  the 
worst  heresy  of  those  who  advocated  seces- 
sion, and  cannot  be  agreed  to  without  »d- 
mittlng  that  heresy  to  be  right. 

"Invasion,  insurrection,  rebellion,  and 
domestic  violence  were  anticipated  when  the 
Government  was  framed,  and  the  means  of 
repelling  and  suppressing  them  were  wisely 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution;  but  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  declare  that  the 
States  in  which  they  might  occur  should  be 
expelled  from  the  Union.  Rebellions,  which 
were  Invariably  suppressed,  occurred  prior  to 
that  out  of  which  these  questions  grow;  but 
the  States  continued  to  exist  and  the  Union 
remained  unbroken. 

"This  Is  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  In  time 
of  peace.  There  Is  not  In  any  one  of  the 
States  brought  under  Its  operation  either 
war  or  Insurrection.  The  laws  of  the  States 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  are  all  In 
undisturbed  and  harmonious  operation.  The 
courts.  State  and  Federal,  are  oi>en  and  In 
the  full  exercise  of  their  proper  authority. 

"The  United  States  are  bound  to  guaran- 
tee to  each  State  a  republican  foml  of  gov- 
ernment. Can  it  be  pretended  that  this 
obligation  Is  not  palpably  broken  If  we  carry 
out  a  measure  like  this,  which  wipes  away 
every  vestige  of  republican  government  In 
10  States  and  puts  the  life,  property,  liberty, 
and  honor  of  all  the  people  In  each  of  them 
under  the  domination  of  a  single  person 
clothed  with  unlimited  authority? 

"The  purpose  and  object  of  the  bill — the 
general  Intent  which  pervades  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end — Is  to  change  the  entire  struc- 
ture and  character  of  the  State  goverrunents 
and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  the  adop- 
tion of  organic  laws  and  regulations  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  accept  If  left  to  them- 
selves. 

"It  was  to  punish  the  gross  crime  of  defy- 
ing the  Constitution  and  to  vindicate  its 
supreme  authority  that  we  carried  on  a 
bloody  war  of  4  years'  duration. 

"Shall  we  now  acknowledge  that  we  sacri- 
ficed a  million  of  lives  and  expended  billions 
of  treasure  to  enforce  a  Constitution  which 
is  not  worthy  of  re.'^pect  and  preservation? 

"Those  who  advocated  the  right  of  seces- 
sion alleged  In  their  own  Justification  that 
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we  had  no  regard  for  law  and  that  their 
rights  of  property,  life,  and  liberty  would 
not  be  safe  under  the  Constitution  as  ad- 
ministered by  us.  If  we  now  verify  their  as- 
sertion, we  prove  that  they  were  in  truth 
and  In  fact  fighting  for  their  liberty,  and 
instead  of  branding  their  leaders  with  the 
dishonoring  name  of  traitors  against  a 
righteous  and  legal  government  we  elevate 
them  In  history  to  the  rank  of  self-sacri- 
ficing patriots,  consecrate  them  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  and  place  them  by 
the  side  of  Washington,  Hampden,  and 
Sidney. 

"It  Is  a  part  of  our  public  history  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  In  July  1861  declared  In  the  form 
of  a  solemn  resolution  that  the  war  was  and 
should  be  carried  on  for  no  purpose  of  sub- 
jugation, but  solely  to  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  that  when  this  was 
yielded  by  the  parties  In  rebellion  the  con- 
test should  cease,  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  Individuals  un- 
impaired. 

"This  resolution  was  adopted  and  sent 
forth  to  the  world  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  with  only  two  dissenting  voices  In 
the  House.  It  was  accepted  by  the  friends 
of  the  Union  In  the  South  as  well  as  In  the 
North  as  expressing  honestly  and  truly  the 
object  of  the  war.  On  the  faith  of  it.  many 
thousands  of  persons  In  both  sections  gave 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  cause. 
To  repudiate  It  now  by  refusing  to  the 
States  and  to  the  individuals  within  them 
the  rights  which  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Union  would  secure  to  them  Is  a 
breach  of  our  plighted  honor  for  which  I 
can  imagine  no  excuse  and  to  which  I  can- 
not voluntarily  become  a  party. 

"While  we  are  legislating  upon  subjects 
which  are  of  great  Importance  to  the  whole 
people,  and  which  must  affect  all  parts  of 
the  country,  not  only  during  the  life  of  the 
present  generation,  but  for  ages  to  come,  we 
should  remember  that  all  men  are  entitled 
at  least  to  a  hearing  in  the  councils  which 
decide  upon  the  destiny  of  themselves  and 
their  children. 

"At  present  10  States  are  denied  repre- 
sentation, and  when  the  40th  Congress  as- 
sembles on  the  4th  day  of  the  present  month. 
16  States  will  be  without  a  voice  In  the 
House  of  Repiesentatlves. 

"This  grave  fact,  with  the  Important 
questions  before  us,  should  Induce  us  to 
pause  In  a  course  of  legislation  which,  look- 
ing solely  to  the  attainment  of  political 
ends,  falls  to  consider  the  rights  It  trans- 
gresses, the  law  which  it  violates,  or  the 
Institutions  which   It   Imperils." 

For  this  courageous  and  sturdy  stand  In 
defense  of  the  Constitution,  Andrew  John- 
son was  subjected  In  the  Senate  to  a  trial 
for  impeachment  which  failed  by  a  narrow 
margin. 

The  record  Is  not  one  of  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  be  proud. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  Constitution  which  were  enun- 
ciated by  men  in  high  places  during  this 
tragic  era?  Where  shall  we  look  for  an  im- 
partial Judgment?  Shall  we  look  to  the  law- 
yer, or  shall  we  look  to  the  historian? 

WOODROW       WILSON :        CONSTITUTION       IS       THE 
"SKELETON  FRAME  OF  A  LIVINC  ORGANISM" 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  lawyer  who  became 
a  historian.  While  professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence at  Princeton  University  In  1893 — long 
enough  after  the  tragic  events  to  view  them 
dispassionately — he  wrote  a  book  called  "Di- 
vision and  Reunion,"  surveying  the  60-year 
period  between  1829  and  1889.  Mr.  Wilson 
wrote; 

"Delegates,  appointed  by  the  several  con- 
ventions In  the  seceding  States  met  In 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary 1861,  framed  a  provisional  constitution 
and  government   for  the  Confederate  States 


of  America,  and  chose  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mlssslsslppl  provisional  President,  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  provisional  Vloe 
President.  In  March  a  permanent  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  to  take  effect  the  next 
year. 

"The  legal  theory  upon  which  this  startling 
and  extraordinary  series  of  steps  was  taken 
was  one  which  would  hardly  have  been  ques- 
tioned In  the  early  years  of  the  Government, 
whatever  resistance  might  then  have  been 
offered  to  Its  practical  execution.  It  was  for 
long  found  difficult  to  deny  that  a  State 
could  withdraw  from  the  federal  arrange- 
ment, as  she  might  have  declined  to  enter  It. 
"But  constitutions  are  not  mere  legal 
documents;  they  are  the  skeleton  frame  of 
a  living  organism;  and  In  this  case  the 
course  of  events  had  nationalized  the  Gov- 
ernment once  deemed  confederate. 

"Twenty  States  had  been  added  to  the 
original  13  since  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  and  almost  all  of  these  were 
actual  creations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
first  as  Territories,  then  as  States.  Their 
populations  had  no  corporate  Individuali- 
ties such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  each  of  the  colonies.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  had  formed 
communities  which  were  arbitrary  geo- 
graphical units  rather  than  natural  politi- 
cal units.  Not  only  that,  but  north  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  the  population  of 
these  new  States  had  been  swelled  by  Im- 
migration from  abroad;  and  there  had  played 
upon  the  whole  northern  and  northwestern 
section  those  great  forces  of  material  de- 
velopment which  made  steadrty  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  Interests  and  purposes.  The  'West' 
was  the  great  makeweight.  It  was  the  re- 
gion into  which  the  whole  national  force 
had  been  projected,  stretched  out.  and  ener- 
gized— a  region,  not  a  section;  divided  Into 
States  by  reason  of  a  form  of  government, 
but  homogeneous,  and  proceeding  forth 
from  the  Union. 

"These  are  not  lawyer's  facts:  they  are 
historian's  facts.  There  had  been  nothing 
but  a  dim  realization  of  them  until  the  war 
came  and  awoke  the  national  spirit  into  full 
consciousness.  They  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  legal  Intent  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
docviment.  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Intention 
of  Its  framers;  but  they  have  everything  to 
do  with  the  Constitution  as  a  vehicle  of  life. 

"The  South  had  not  changed  her  ideas 
from  the  first,  because  she  had  not  changed 
her  condition.  She  had  not  experienced, 
except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  the  economic 
forces  which  had  created  the  great  North- 
west and  nationalized  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; for  they  had  been  shut  out  from  her 
life  by  slavery.  The  South  withdrew  from 
the  Union  because,  she  said,  power  had  been 
given  to  a  geographical,  a  sectional  party, 
ruthlessly  hostile  to  her  Interests;  but  Dr. 
von  Hoist  Is  certainly  right  when  he  says: 
"The  Union  was  not  broken  up  oecause  sec- 
tional parties  had  been  formed,  but  sec- 
tional ijertles  were  formed  because  the 
Union  had  actually  become  sectlonalized.' 

"There  had  been  nothing  active  on  the 
part  of  the  South  in  this  process.  She  had 
stood  still  while  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
undergone  profound  changes;  and.  standing 
still,  she  retained  the  old  principles  which 
had  once  been  universal.  Both  she  and  her 
principles.  It  turned  out,  had  been  caught 
at  last  in  the  great  national  drift,  and  were 
to  be  overwhelmed.  Her  slender  economic 
resources  were  no  match  for  the  mighty 
strength  of  the  Nation  with  which  she  had 
fallen  out  of  sympathy." 

Does  not  the  above  sound  strangely  fa- 
miliar? Is  It  not  this  argument  which  is 
being  stretched  today  to  cover  the  claim  that 
"evolution"  permits  the  Supreme  Court  to 
Ignore  past  precedents,  and  that  the  method 
of  amending  the  Constitution  as  provided  In 
the  document  Itself  Is  really  an  unnecessary 
or  "cumbersome  "  process? 


The  real  Issue,  however.  Is  not  that  change 
Is  Inevitable,  but  how  we  shall  effect  such 
changes.  Shall  they  be  made  by  constitu- 
tional conventions  in  the  States,  by  the 
action  of  the  State  legislatures,  by  the  action 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Congress?  Shall  we 
ever  again  "adopt"  by  vote  of  both  houses 
of  Congress — to  which  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  certain  States  are  denied 
admission — constitutional  amendments  that 
are  submitted  to  artificially  established  legis- 
latures which,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
are  compelled  to  approve  them  In  order  that 
they  might  me  "ratified"  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  as  required  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment?  This  Is  the  sad  story 
which  no  amount  of  arg\iment  can  change, 
because  It  is  contained  In  the  facts  of  our 
own  history. 

Woodrow  Wilson  himself,  In  his  book, 
raised  doubts  as  to  validity  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  when  military  rule  was  Im- 
posed upon  the  Southern  States  in  Recon- 
struction days.    He  wrote: 

"Now  that  the  war  was  over,  what  was  the 
status  of  the  States  which  had  attempted 
secession?  Were  they  still  members  of  the 
Union,  and  could  their  participation  In  Its 
affairs  be  resumed  Just  where  it  had  been  left 
off?  Here  was  another  situation  for  which 
the  Constitution  had  made  no  provision. 

"If.  as  the  Supreme  Court  subsequently 
held.  In  the  leading  case  of  Texas  v.  White 
(1869) .  the  Government  from  which  they  had 
sought  to  withdraw  was  "an  indestructible 
Union  of  indestructible  States,'  they  had.  In 
legal  theory  at  any  rate,  succeeded  neither  In 
severing  their  connection  with  the  Federal 
Government  nor  In  destroying  their  own  ex- 
istence as  States.  They  were  still  States,  and 
States  In  the  Union. 

"But  what  sort  of  States,  and  in  what  con- 
dition? In  what  relation  did  they  now  stand 
to  the  Government  they  had  sought  to  de- 
stroy? The  President  and  Congress  had  not 
been  in  agreement  upon  these  questions. 
Congress  had  not  even  been  careful  to  be 
consistent  with  Itself  In  its  actions  con- 
cerning them.  •   •   • 

"The  President  [Andrew  Johnson]  pushed 
forward  the  processes  of  reconstruction  In 
the  other  States.  May  29,  1865.  he  put  forth 
an  amnesty  proclamation,  which  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Mr.  Lincoln's,  although 
It  considerably  Increased  the  list  of  those 
who  were  to  be  excluded  from  Its  privileges. 
By  the  middle  of  July  he  had  appointed 
provisional  Governors  in  all  the  States  not 
jet  reorganized. 

"The  voters  In  those  States  who  could 
qualify  under  the  proclamation  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  constitutional  conventions 
and  erect  governments  under  them,  being  as- 
sured of  the  Presidents  recognition  and 
support,  should  they  agree  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  establish  governments  which 
seemed  to  him  republican  in  form  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  In  every 
State,  except  Texas,  these  processes  were 
complete  by  the  autumn  of  1865,  and  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  the  Southern 
States  were  ready  to  apply  for  admission  to 
their  seats  when  Congress  should  convene. 

"The  new  Southern  legislatures,  moreover, 
had  in  the  meanwhile  ratified  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  Congress 
had  adopted  the  previous  winter;  and  with- 
out their  ratification  this  amendment  would 
lack  that  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
SUtes  which  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
made  Indispensable  to  its  validity. 

"February  1,  1865,  Congress  had  proposed 
to  the  States  a  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  should  prohibit  both 
slavery  and  Involuntary  servitude  'within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  Co  their 
Jurisdiction." 

"It  was  accepted  by  U  of  the  former  slave- 
holding    States,    however,    together   with    16 
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free  States;  and  on  December  18.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Seward,  made  official  proc- 
lamation of  Its  embodiment  In  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  constitutional  vote  of  27  of  the 
36  States.  If  the  Southern  States  did  not 
have  regular  and  legitimate  governmenta. 
was  this   amendment   (the  13th)    valid''" 

Mr.  Wilson  described  the  operations  of  the 
famous  Reconstruction  Act  of  1867 — which 
was  passed  over  President  Johnsons  veto — as 
followa: 

■The  Southern  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Tennessee,  which  had  already  been  ad- 
mitted to  representation,  were  to  be  grouped 
in  five  military  districts,  which  were  to  be 
put  under  the  command  of  generals  of  the 
Army  appointed  by  the  President.  These 
military  conunanders  were  themselves  to 
conduct  the  process  of  reconstruction.  They 
were  to  enroll  In  each  State,  upon  oath,  all 
the  male  citizens  of  1  year's  residence  not 
disqualifled  to  vote  by  reason  of  felony  or 
excluded  urvder  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
14th  amendment;  and  they  were  then  to  hold 
an  election  in  each  State  for  delegates  to  a 
State  convention,  in  which  only  registered 
voters  should  be  permitted  to  vote  or  to 
stand  as  candidates,  the  number  of  dele- 
gates to  be  chosen  being  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  registered  vote  In  each  voting  dis- 
trict. 

"These  conventions  were  to  be  directed  to 
frame  constitutions  extending  the  franchise 
to  all  classes  of  citizens  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  delegates;  the  constitu- 
tions so  framed  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
same  body  of  voters  for  ratification,  and.  if 
adopted,  were  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  through 
the  President,  for  its  approval. 

"When  its  constitution  should  have  been 
approved  by  Congress,  each  of  the  recon- 
structed States  was  to  be  readmitted  to  rep- 
resentation as  soon  as  its  new  legislature 
had  ratified  the  14th  amendment.  Mean- 
while, its  government  was  to  be  deemed  "pro- 
visional only,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  to  abolish,  control,  or 
supersede  the  same.'  Such  was  the  p>ollcy  of 
'thorough'  to  which  Congress  had  made  up 
Its  mind 

"Its  practical  operation  was  of  course  revo- 
lutionary in  its  effects  upon  the  Southern 
governments.  The  most  Influential  white 
men  were  excluded  from  voting  for  the  dele- 
gates who  were  to  compose  the  constitutional 
conventions,  while  the  Negroes  were  all  ad- 
mitted to  enrollment.  Unscrupulous  ad- 
venturers appeared,  to  act  as  the  leaders  of 
the  inexperienced  blacks  in  taking  possession, 
first  of  the  conventions,  and  afterwards  of 
the  State  governments;  and  In  the  States 
where  the  Negroes  wers  most  numerous,  or 
their  leaders  most  shrewd  and  unprincipled, 
an  extraordinary  carnival  of  public  crime 
set  in  under  the  forms  of  law. 

"Negro  majorities  gained  complete  control 
of  the  State  governments,  or.  rather,  Negroes 
constituted  the  legislative  majorities  and 
submitted  to  the  unrestrained  authority  of 
small  and  masterful  groups  of  white  men 
whom  the  instinct  of  plunder  had  drawn 
from  the  North. 

"Taxes  were  multiplied,  whose  proceeds 
went  for  the  most  part  into  the  pockets  of 
these  fellows  and  their  confederates  among 
the  Negroes  Enormous  masses  of  debt  were 
piled  up,  by  processes  both  legal  and  fraud- 
ulent, and  most  of  the  money  borrowed 
reached    the  same  destination. 

"In  several  of  the  States  it  is  true  that 
after  the  conventions  had  acted,  the  white 
vote  was  strong  enough  to  control,  when 
united;  and  in  these  reconstruction,  when 
completed,  reinstated  the  whitest' in  power 
almost  at  once.  But  it  was  in  these  States  in 
several  cases  that  the  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  longest  delayed.  Just  because  the 
white  voters  could  resist  the  more  obnoxious 
measures  of  the  convention;  and  in  the 
meantime  there  was  military  rule. 

"Meantime,  however,  a  sufficient  number 
of  ratifications  had   been  obtained   for   the 


14th  amendment;  and  on  the  28th 
of  July.  1868,  it  was  finally  proclaimed  part 
of  the  fundamental  law.  A  15th  amendment, 
moreover.  had  been  added.  February 
26,  1869  Congress  had  proposed  an 
amendment  specifically  forbidding  either  the 
United  States  or  any  State  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  'on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;'  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  it  a  further  condition  precedent  to 
the  admission  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas,  belated  in  their  recon- 
struction, that  their  legislatures  should 
ratify  this,  as  well  as  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  was  adopted  by  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  States,  and  flnaHy  declared  in  force 
March  30.  1870." 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  turbulent  period? 
Was  it  an  era  in  which  the  rule  of  law  was 
respected?  Or  was  t  a  period  of  high  emo- 
tion, tension,  and  passion  in  which  rules  of 
law  were  flagrantly  disregarded? 

These  chapters  in  American  history  need 
careful  study  again  and  again  in  order  that 
there  may  never  be  a  recvirrence  of  their 
ill-fated  pages. 

We  are  quick  to  condemn  other  nations 
nowaday,s  for  the  use  of  military  force  as  a 
substitute  for  the  will  of  the  people.  We 
are  quick  to  condemn  atrocities  that  occur 
when  despotic  and  totalltfU'lan  governments 
impose  their  will  upon  a  helpless  nation. 
People  111  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  us 
in  America  feel  that  we  have  learned  our 
lesson  and  that  we  are  better  able  now  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  insist 
upon  a  rule  of  law  than  we  have  been  In 
the  past. 

For  a  rule  of  law  must  come  eventually, 
not  only  m  our  country  but  throughout  the 
world  The  world  cannot  be  ruled  by  pas- 
sion. Certainly,  also,  when  constitutions  are 
written,  they  must  not  be  changed  capri- 
ciously or  arbitrarily  by  Just  a  few  men. 
Pundameatal  points  should  be  resolved  by 
the  people,  voting  in  the  normal  democratic 
process.  It  is  this  reform  which  is  most 
needed,  and  it  Is  this  lession  which  the  Civil 
War  teaches  us  today  as  a  guide  for  the 
future  of  America. 

Might  does  not  make  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


FAIR    L.\BOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  127,  House 
bill  3935. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  read  by  title,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisla'hve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Madam  President 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  comment  on  this 
matter,  if  the  majority  leader  does  not 
object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Certainly. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Did  the  majority 
leader  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  measure,  or 
did  he  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Its  consideration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  made  a  motion 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  motion  is 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
several  of  us.  I  believe,  wish  to  make  some 
preliminary  remarks.  I  am  one;  and  I 
see  other  Senators  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  wonder  whether  the  bill  may  first  be 
laid  before  the  Senate.  Then  Senators 
can  proceed  to  speak  for  as  long  as  they 
may  wish.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
rush  the  bill  through.  If  the  motion  is 
agreed  to,  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum:  and  then  the  debate  can  get 
under  way.  My  motion  is  a  simple  one. 
which  ordinarily  does  not  encounter  any 
difflculty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  pending  motion  is  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Such  a  motion  is  de- 
batable: and  I  do  not  believe  the  situa- 
tion is  an  ordinary  one,  at  all.  when  it  is 
asked  that  there  be  no  debate  on  the 
motion. 

I  am  willing  to  accord  all  possible 
courtesy  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader;  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
stated  for  the  Record  that,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  any  comment  on  a  motion 
to  make  the  bill  pending  business  should 
be  waived. 

I  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  matter,  al- 
though I  am  willing  now  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Senate  rule  provides  that  all  mo- 
tions made  before  2  o'clock,  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  any  matter,  shall 
be  determined  without  debate. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
[Putting  the  question.! 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
per  hour,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961". 


'. 


DEriMrrioNs 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  Para.graph  (m)  of  section  3  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  of  1038,  as 
amended,  defining  the  term  "wage".  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
■Provided,  That  tJie  cost  of  board,  lodging, 
or  other  facilities  shall  not  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to  the 
extent  It  Is  excluded  therefrom  under  the 
terms  of  a  bona  Qd«  collective-bargaining 
agreement  applicable  to  the  particular  em- 
ployee: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  determine  the  fair  value  of 
such  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  for 
defined  classes  of  employees  and  in  defined 
areas,  based  on  average  cost  to  the  employer 
or  to  groups  of  employers  similarly  situated, 
or  average  value  to  groups  of  employees,  or 
otlier  appropriate  measures  of  fair  value. 
Such  evaluation*,  where  applicable  and 
pertinent,  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  actual 
measure  of  cost  In  determining  the  wage 
paid  to  any  employee". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(p)  "American  vessel'  Includes  any  ves- 
sel which  Is  documented  or  numljered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(q)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(r)  'Enterprise'  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  (either  through  unified  oper- 
ation or  common  control)  by  any  person  or 
persons  for  a  conunon  business  purpose,  and 
Includes  all  sucli  activities  whetiiex  per- 
formed in  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units  Including  departments  of  an  establish- 
ment operated  ^  hrotigh  leasing  arrange- 
ments, but  shall  not  Include  the  related 
activities  perform>d  for  such  enterprise  by 
an  Independent  contracUM":  Provided,  That, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection,  a 
local  retail  or  service  establishment  which  is 
under  independent  ownership  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  so  operated  or  controlled  as 
to  be  other  than  a  separate  and  distinct 
enterprise  by  rea'ion  of  any  arrangement, 
which  Includes,  bit  Is  not  necessarily  lim- 
ited to.  an  Eigreement.  (1)  that  It  will  sell, 
or  sell  only,  certain  goods  specified  by  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer,  distributor,  or  adver- 
tiser, cw  (2)  that  It  will  Join  with  other  such 
local  establishments  in  the  same  Industry 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  purchasing,  or 
(3)  that  It  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
sell  the  goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  advertiser 
within  a  specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  occupies  premises  leased  to  It  by 
a  person  who  also  leases  premises  to  other 
retail  or  service  eKtabllshments. 

"(s)  'Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  any  of  the  following  In  the  actlvltlee 
of  which  employe(«  are  so  engaged.  Includ- 
ing employees  handllnp.  selling,  or  other- 
wise working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved 
In  or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person: 

"(1)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  retail  or  service  establishments  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  is  not  less  than  » 1,000.000.  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated  and  If  such  en- 
terprise purchases  or  receives  goods  for  resale 
that  move  or  have  moved  across  State  lines 
(not  In  deliveries  from  the  reselling  estab- 
lishment) which  amount  In  total  annual 
volume  to  $250,000  or  more; 

"(2)  any  such  enterprise,  which  has  one 
or  more  establishments  engaged  in  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics 
If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $1,0(X>,000,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separat<'ly  stated; 

"(3)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  operating  a  street,  sub- 


xirban  or  Interurban  electric  railway,  or  local 
trolley  or  motorbus  carrier; 

"(4)  any  establishment  of  any  such  en- 
terprise, except  establishments  and  enter- 
p>rlses  referred  to  In  other  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection,  which  has  employees  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  li  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  la  not  less  than 
$1,000,000; 

"(5)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  construction  or 
reconstruction,  or  botlx.  If  the  annual  gross 
volume  from  the  business  of  such  enterprise 
Is  not  less  than  $350,000; 

"(6)  any  gasoline  ser\-lce  establishment  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
estal^hment  U  not  less  than  $250,000.  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated: 

Prortded,  That  an  establishment  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged 
In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  ccxnmerce.  or  a  part  of  an  enterprise 
engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commei'ce.  and  the  sales  of  such 
establlahment  shall  not  be  Included  for  the 
purpose  of  detemnlnlng  the  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  if  the  only  em- 
ployees of  such  establishment  are  the  owner 
thereof  or  persons  standing  In  the  relation- 
ship of  parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  such 
owner  " 

INVESTIGATIONS    OF    ErTECTS    ON    rMPLOTMKNT 

or  roKEicN  coMPETrrioN 
Sic.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Whenever  the  SecreUry  has  reason 
to  believe  Uiat  in  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  In 
United  States  markets  or  In  markets  abroad, 
or  both,  has  resulted  or  is  likely  to  result. 
In  Increased  unemployment  In  the  United 
States,  he  shall  undertake  an  Investigation 
to  gain  full  information  with  respect  to  the 
matter.  If  he  determines  such  Increased 
unemployment  has  In  fact  resulted,  or  Is  In 
fact  likely  to  result,  from  such  competition, 
he  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
his  findings  and  determinations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress:  Provided,  That 
he  may  also  include  In  such  report  informa- 
tion on  the  Increased  employment  resulting 
from  additional  exports  In  r.ny  Industry 
under  this  Act  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
pertinent  to  such  report." 

SPECIAL      INDT7STBT      COMMrmCES      FOR      PUERTO 
RICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN    I5IJU4DS 

Sec  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"production  of  goods  for  commerce"  wher- 
ever they  appear,  the  following:  "or  em- 
ployed In  any  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  m  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce". 

MINIlinM    WAGES 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "who" 
in  the  portion  thereof  preceding  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  the  words  "In  any  workweek". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961.  and  not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  there- 
after, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In 
American  Samoa.  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b).  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  a  special  In- 


dustry committee  or  committees  which  he 
shall  appoint  In  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  applica- 
ble to  the  special  Industry  committees  pro- 
vided for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  (i*  Is 
employed  In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  as  defined  In  section  3(8)  (1), 
(2).  (3),  or  (5)  or  by  an  establishment 
described  In  section  3(s)  (4)  or  (6),  and 
w^ho,  except  for  the  enactment  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  would 
not  be  within  the  purview  of  this  section, 
or  (Li)  Is  broiight  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  by  the  amendments  made  to  section 
13^a)  of  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961,  wages  at  rates — 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  durlrg  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments;  not  less  than  $1.05  an  hour 
during  the  second  year  from  such  date,  not 
less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  third 
year  from  such  date;  and  not  less  than  the 
rate  effective  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)   thereafter; 

"(2)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel,  not  less  than 
the  rate  wh^ch  will  provide  to  the  employee. 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment, 
wages  equal  to  compensation  at  the  hovirly 
rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section for  all  hours  during  such  period  when 
he  was  actually  on  duty  (Including  periods 
aboard  ship  when  the  employee  was  on  watch 
or  was,  at  the  direction  of  a  superior  officer, 
performing  work  or  standing  by.  but  not  In- 
cluding off-duty  periods  which  are  provided 
pusuant  to  the  emplayment  agreement)." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
6UF>erseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for 
so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee  is 
covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  here- 
after issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  6: 
Provided,  That  (1)  the  following  rates  shall 
apply  to  any  such  employee  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
would   otherwise   apply: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under  the 
most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  in- 
creased by  15  per  centum,  unless  such  rate  c«" 
rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  pre- 
scribed in  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary ptirsuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
effective  sixty  A&j^  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
a  special  industry  committee  appointed  un- 
der section  5,  whichever  Is  later. 

"(B)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  (Ai. 
not  less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (A).  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rate* 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961,  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are 
superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In 
a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  the  recommendations  of  a  review  com- 
mittee appointed  under  paragraph  (C) 

"(C)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  employers, 
employing  a  majority  of  the  employees  In  an 
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»ndxistry  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, may  apply  to  the  Secretary  In  writing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  review  committee 
to  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or  rates  to 
be  paid  such  employees  In  lieu  of  the  rate 
or  rates  provided  by  paragraph  (A)  or  (B). 
Any  such  application  with  respect  to  any 
rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  paragraph 
(A)  shall  be  filed  within  sixty  days  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  and  any  such  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  any  rate  or  rates  pro- 
vided for  under  paragraph  (B)  shall  be  filed 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
and  not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  applicable  rate  or  rates 
under  paragraph  (B).  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  consider  such  application  and  may 
appoint  a  review  committee  If  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  financial 
and  other  Information  contained  In  the  ap- 
plication, that  compliance  with  any  appli- 
cable rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A)  or  (B)  will  substantially  curtail  employ- 
ment in  such  Industry.  The  Secretary's  de- 
cision upon  any  such  application  shall  be 
final.  Any  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  review  committee 
appointed  under  this  paragraph  shall  take 
effect  on  the  applicable  effective  date  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (A)  or  (B). 

"(D)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  review  committee  prior  to  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A)  or 
(B),  the  applicable  percentage  increase  pro- 
vided by  any  such  paragraph  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  effective  date  prescribed  therein, 
except  with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an 
employer  who  filed  an  application  under  par- 
agraph (C)  and  who  files  with  the  Secretary 
an  un-lertaking  with  a  stirety  or  sureties  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to  his 
employees  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate such  employees  for  the  difference 
between  the  wages  they  actually  receive  and 
the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  such  undertaking  and 
any  sums  recovered  by  him  shall  be  held  In 
a  special  deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid, 
on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the 
employee  or  employees  affected.  Any  such 
sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  because  of 
Inability  to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three 
years  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (b)  would  otherwise  apply, 
the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  appoint  a  special  In- 
dustry committee  In  accordance  with  section 
5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  section  8,  not  In  excess  of 
the  applicable  rate  provided  by  subsection 
(bi ,  to  be  applicable  to  sucn  emloyee  in  lieu 
of  the  rate  oi  rates  prescribed  by  subsection 
(b).  The  rate  or  rates  recommended  by  the 
special  Industry  committee  shall  be  effective 
w'.th  respect  to  such  employee  upon  the 
effective  date  of  the  wage  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  such  recommendation  but  not 
before  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
19«1. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8.  relating  to  special  industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  review  commit- 
tees appointed  under  this  subsection  The 
appointment  of  a  review  committee  shall  be 
In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special 
Industry  committee  required  to  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  8.  except  that  no  special  in 
dustry  committee  shall  hold  any  hearing 
within  one  year  after  a  minimum  wage  rate 
or  rates  for  such  industry  shall  have  been 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  by  a  review 
committee  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or 
rates  provided  for  under  paragraph    (A)    or 


( B ) .  The  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  this  subsection  shtill  be  In 
effect  only  for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  have  not  been 
superseded  by  a  wage  order  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but  not  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  )  hereafter 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee." 

MAXIMUM    HOtTHS 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  designating  such 
subsection  as  subsection  (a)(1),  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  word  "who"  the  words  "In  any 
workweek'  ,  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and"  in  lieu  thereof  and  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph   (2)  : 

"(2)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  In  any  workweek  (1)  is  em- 
ployed in  an  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
as  defined  in  section  3(s)  (1),  (2).  or  (6). 
or  by  an  establishment  described  in  section 
3(8)  (4),  and  who.  except  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961.  would  not  be  within  the  purview  of 
this  subsection,  or  (11)  is  brought  within  the 
purview  of  this  subsection  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  section  13  of  this  Act  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961 — 

"(A)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
fovir  hours  during  the  second  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961, 

"(B)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hoxirs  during  the  third  year  from  such 
date. 

"(C)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  third  year 
from  such  date. 

unless  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the  hours 
above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  excess  of 
forty  hours  in  the  workweek"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "In  excess  of  the  maximum  workweek 
applicable  to  such  employee  under  sub- 
section (ai ". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  sub- 
section designation  "(c)"  the  paragraph 
designation  "(1)",  by  inserting  after  the 
semicolon  the  paragraph  designation  "(2)". 
and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  In  any  such 
place  of  employment  In  which  both  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  apply  to  employees,  the  number 
of  exempt  workweeks  shall  not  exceed  ten 
In  any  calendar  year  under  each  such  clause." 

(d)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "forty  in  a  workweek  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee  under   subsection    (a)". 

(e)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "forty  hours"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  maximum  work- 
week applicable  to  such  employee  under  sub- 
section (a) ". 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "forty 
hours"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)".  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  6(a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6 
(whichever  may  be  applicable)",  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  "forty  in  any"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  maximum". 

(g)  Suljsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty=*our8  " 


both  times  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee  under 
such  subsection". 

(h)  Section  7  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the  applicable 
workweek  specified  therein.  If  (1)  the  reg- 
ular rate  of  pay  of  such  employee  Is  in 
excess  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  applicable  to  him  under 
section  6.  and  (2)  more  than  half  his  com- 
pensation for  a  representative  period  (not 
less  than  one  month)  represents  commis- 
sions on  goods  or  services." 

WAGE    ORDERS    IN    PUERTO    RICO    AND   THE    VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Szc.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"Industries"  where  it  appears  in  the  first 
sentence  the  words  "or  enterprises";  and  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "production  of 
goods  for  commerce"  where  they  appear  In 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "or  In 
any  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the   production   of   goods   for   commerce". 

CHILD    LABOR    PROVISIONS 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  In  any  en- 
terprise engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona 
fide  executive,  administrative,  or  professional 
capacity,  or  In  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
man (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  de- 
limited from  time  to  time  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  except 
that  an  employee  of  a  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishment shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  employee  employed  In  a  bona 
flde  executive  or  administrative  capacity  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  hours  In  his  work- 
week which  he  devotes  to  activities  not  di- 
rectly or  closely  related  to  the  performance 
oC  executive  or  administrative  activities.  If 
less  than  40  per  centum  of  his  hours  worked 
in  the  workweek  are  devoted  to  such  ac- 
tivities);  or 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located.  If  such  establishment — 

"(1)  Is  not  in  an  enterprise  described  In 
section  3(s) .  or 

"(11)  Is  In  such  an  enterprise  and  Is  a 
hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  motion  picture 
theater,  or  an  amusement  or  recreational 
establishment  that  operates  on  a  seasonal 
basts,  or 

"(HI)  is  In  such  an  enterprise  and  Is  a 
hospital,  or  an  Institution  which  Is  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged, 
the  mentally  111  or  defective,  residing  on  the 
premises  of  such  Institution,  or  a  school  for 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  or  gifted 
children,  or 

"(Iv)  Is  In  such  an  enterprise  and  has  an 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated)  which  Is  less  than  $250,000. 

A  "retail  or  service  establishment'  shall 
mean  an  establishment  75  per  centum  of 
whose  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods 
or  services  (or  of  both)  la  not  for  resale  and 
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Is  recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  in 
the  particular  Industry;   or 

"(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  es- 
tablishment (except  an  establishment  in  an 
enterprise  described  in  section  3(s)(2))  en- 
gaged in  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing 
clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  which  establishment's  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  such  services  Is  made  with- 
in the  State  in  which  the  establishment  is 
located:  Provided,  That  75  per  centum  of 
such  establishment  s  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  such  services  is  made  to  cus- 
tomers who  are  not  engaged  in  a  mining, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  commercial, 
or  communications  business:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  neither  the  exemption  in  this 
paragraph  nor  In  p:iragraph  (2)  shall  apply 
to  any  employee  ol  a  hotel,  motel,  or  res- 
taurant who  Is  engaged  In  laundering,  clean- 
ing, or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  where 
such  services  are  not  p>erformed  exclusively 
for  such  hotel,  motel,  or  restaurant:  Pro- 
tided  further.  That  this  exemption  shall  not 
apply  to  any  emplojee  of  any  such  establish- 
ment which  has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  such  services  of  $250,000  or  more  and 
which  is  engaged  In  substantial  competition 
in  the  same  metropolitan  area  with  an  es- 
tablishment less  than  50  per  centum  of 
whose  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such 
services  is  made  wUhln  the  State  In  which 
it  Is  located;  or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  retail 
establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  is  recognized  as  a  retail  estab- 
lishment In  the  particular  Industry  notwith- 
standing that  such  establishment  makes  or 
processes  at  the  .-etall  establishment  the 
goods  that  It  sells:  Provided.  That  more  than 
86  per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  so  made 
or  processed  Is  made  within  the  State  In 
which  the  establishment  Is  located;  or 

"(5)  any  employee  employed  In  the  catch- 
ing, taking,  propagating,  harvesting,  culti- 
vating, or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shell- 
fish. Crustacea,  spcnges.  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
or  In  the  first  processing,  canning  or  pack- 
ing such  marine  products  at  sea  as  an  In- 
cident to,  or  In  conjunction  with,  such  fish- 
ing operations,  including  the  going  to  and 
returning  from  work  and  loading  and  un- 
loading when  performed  by  any  such  em- 
pfoyee;  or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  In  agricul- 
ture or  In  connection  with  the  operation 
or  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
or  waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for 
profit,  or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis, 
and  which  are  us«l  exclusively  for  supply 
and  storing  of  water  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; or 

"(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  Is  exemp-.ed  by  regulations  or  or- 
ders of  the  Secretary  Usued  under  section 
14;  or 

" (8)  any  employee  employed  In  connection 
with  the  publlcatlDn  of  any  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  or  dally  newspapers  with  a  circula- 
tion of  less  than  four  thousand  the  major 
part  of  which  circulation  U  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published  or  coun- 
ties contiguous  thereto;  or 

"(9)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  is  employed  primarily  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  offering 
of  food  or  beveragef  for  human  consumption, 
either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such  services 
as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees, 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  members  of  clubs; 
or 

"(10)  any  Individual  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), engaged  in  handling,  packing,  storing, 
ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying, 
preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or 
canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 


modities for  market,  or  in  making  cheese  or 
butter  or  other  dairy  products;  or 

"(11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  Independently  owned  public  telephone 
company  which  has  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  stations;  or 

'(12)  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  operating  taxlcabs; 
or 

"(13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  in  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  which  qualifies 
as  an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections  6 
and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged  in 
handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the  public 
under  an  agency  or  contract  arrangement 
with  a  telegraph  company  where  the  tele- 
graph message  revenue  of  such  agency  does 
not  exceed  $500  a  month;  or 

"(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman 
on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American  vessel;  or 

"(16)  any  employee  employed  In  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill. 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  trans- 
portation terminal.  If  the  number  of  em- 
ployees employed  by  his  employer  in  such 
forestry  or  lumbering  operations  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  with  respect  to  wjMm 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nas 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  11  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act;  or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  In  the  can- 
ning, processing,  marketing,  freezing,  curing, 
storing,  packing  for  shipment,  or  distrib- 
uting of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life, 
or  any  byproduct  thereof;  or 

"(5)  any  Individual  employed  as  an  out- 
side buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk. 
In  their  raw  or  natural  state;  or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman: 
or 

"(7)  any  employee  of  a  street,  suburban, 
or  Interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trol- 
ley or  motorbus  carrier,  not  Included  In  other 
exemptions  contained  In  this  section;  or 

"(8)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service 
station;  or 

"(9)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  having  its  major 
studio  in  a  city  or  town  which  has  a  pxopu- 
latlon  of  not  more  than  fifty  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  decennial 
census  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  If  such  city  or  town  Is  not  part 
of  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(as  defined  and  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget)  having  a  total  population  In 
excess  of  fifty  thousand;  or 

"(10)  any  employee  of  an  Independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprise  (In- 
cluding an  enterprise  with  more  than  one 
bulk  storage  establishment)  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts if  (A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  is  not  more  than  $1,000,000 
exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  and  (B)  more  than 
75  per  centum  of  such  enterprise's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  Is  made  within  the 
State  In  which  such  enterprise  is  located, 
and  (C)  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  to  customers  who  are  engaged 
In  the  bulk  distribution  of  such  products 
for  resale;  or 


"(11)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  primarily  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm 
Implements;  or 

"(12)  any  employee  employed  as  a  driver 
or  driver's  helper  making  local  deliveries, 
who  is  compensated  for  such  employment  on 
the  basis  of  trip  rates,  or  other  delivery  pay- 
ment plan,  if  the  Secretary  shall  fljid  that 
such  plan  has  the  general  purpose  and  effect 
of  reducing  hours  worked  by  such  employees 
to,  or  below,  the  maximum  workweek  appli- 
cable to  them  under  section  7(a)." 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  STtJDENTS 

Sec.  10.  Clause  (1)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"apprentices,"  and  by  Inserting  after  "mes- 
sages," the  following:  "and  of  full-time  stu- 
dents outside  of  their  school  hours  in  any 
retail  or  service  establishment:  Provided, 
That  such  employment  is  not  of  the  type 
ordinarily   given   to  a  full-time   employee,". 

PENALTIES     AND     INJUNCTION     PROCEEDINGS 

SBC.  11.  (a)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  ""The  right  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  to  bring  an  action 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  employee,  and  the 
right  of  any  employee  to  become  a  party 
plaintiff  to  any  such  action,  shall  terminate 
upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  an  action  under  section  17 
in  which  restraint  is  sought  of  any  further 
delay  in  the  payment  of  unpaid  minimum 
wages,  or  the  amount  of  unpaid  overtime 
compensation,  as  the  case  may  be.  owing  to 
such  employee  under  section  6  or  section  7 
of  this  Act  by  an  employer  liable  therefor 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection."" 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended  to^ 
read  as  follows: 

"INJUNCTION  PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  17.  The  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
Court  of  Guam  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for 
cause  shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  section 
15,  including  In  the  case  of  violations  of 
section  15(a)(2)  the  restraint  of  any  with- 
holding of  pa^Tnent  of  minimum  wages  or 
overtime  compensation  found  by  the  court 
to  be  due  to  employees  under  this  Act  (ex- 
cept sums  which  employees  are  barred  from 
recovering,  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  to  restrain  the  violations, 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the   Portal-to-Portal   Act   of    1947)."' 

STUDY    or    AGRICULTURAL    HANDLING    AND 
PROCESSING    EXEMPTIOIfS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  complicated  system  of  exemptions  now 
available  for  the  handling  and  processing  of 
agricultural  products  under  such  Act  and 
particularly  sections  7(c),  13(a)  (10)  and  7 
(b)(3),  and  shall  submit  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  at  the 
time  of  his  report  under  section  4(d)  of 
such  Act  a  special  report  containing  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  and  Information,  data 
and  recommendations  for  further  legislation 
designed  to  simplify  and  remove  the  inequi- 
ties in  the  application  of  such  exemptions. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sbc.  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  such  amendments  and  except  that 
the  authority  to  promulgate  necessary  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  under  the  Fair  La- 
bor St-.ndards  Act  of  1938  and  amendments 
thereto.  Including  amendments  made  by 
this  Act,  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  wish  to  hold  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  requested 
recognition. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is 
rather  unusual.  Madam  President,  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  in  this  way, 
even  though  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
rule.  There  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  believe  that  this  matter  should  not 
be  discussed  at  all  at  this  time,  in  view 
of  the  situation  which  exists  in  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  economy  now  seems  to  be 
moving  more  sideways  than  forward. 
During  the  last  campaign  we  heard 
many  promises  about  the  impact  the  new 
administration  would  have  on  the  econ- 
omy. However,  that  unpact  has  not 
been  felt.  In  fact,  nothing  new  has  been 
suggested  except  the  same  old  hjix)- 
dermics  which  were  offered  in  the  1930's, 
but  did  not  work. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  them  at  this  time  would  result  in 
similar  failure,  believe  it  proper  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  is  now  the  order 
of  business.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
now  to  rather  brief  ones,  and  shall  re- 
serve my  other  remarks  until  later  on. 
Madam  President,  it  is  very  noble  to 
believe  that  by  Government  fiat  it  is  pos- 
sible to  raise  the  standard  of  living  by 
raising  the  minimum  wage — in  this  in- 
stance, by  raising  it  to  $1.25. 

First,  we  asked  the  proponents,  "If  it 
Is  good  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25,  why  not  raise  it  to  S1.50?" 

The  testimony  offered  before  the  com- 
mittee shows  clearly  that  by  raising  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  we  shall  not  be 
dealing  with  the  standard  of  living.  In 
terms  of  dealing  with  the  present  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  minimum  wage  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  $2.50;  in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve we  figured  it  at  $2.63,  if  we  are  to 
provide  every  family  in  the  Nation  with 
an  income  of  $4,800  to  $5,000,  which  the 
testimony  shows  is  required  in  order  to 
sustain  a  family  of  four.  If  that  could 
be  done  without  doing  any  harm  to  the 
economy,  and  if  it  could  be  done  without 
doing  any  harm  to  employed  persons, 
there  would  be  no  objection.  If  it  could 
be  done  without  making  a  further  inva- 
sion of  States'  rights,  there  would  be  no 
objection. 

But,  Madam  President,  the  pending 
measure  not  only  bears  heavily  and 
dangerously  upon  the  economy  and  upon 
emplojTnent,  but  in  my  opinion  it  also 
bears  even  more  dangerously  upon 
States  rights  and  upon  further  abuses 
of  the  Constitution.  At  the  proper  time 
we  shall  proceed  to  discuss  that  phase 
of  the  matter. 

The  following  groups  will  be  affected 
by  this  measure— and  I  believe  it  proper 
that  the  Senate  give  full  consideration 
to  this  aspect: 

Young  people  just  entering  the  labor 
force.  They  will  be  very  susceptible  to 
discharge  and  to  finding  it  difficult  to 
obtain  jobs  In  the  simimer  or  at 
other  time. 
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The  unskilled  workers.  They  will  be 
very  badly  affected  by  this  measure. 

The  nonwhite  members  of  the  labor 
force.  The  testimony  has  shown  that 
our  Negro  friends  are  the  ones  who  first 
suffer  when  there  are  layoffs  in  fac- 
tories, retail  establishments,  or  other 
parts  of  the  economy. 

Those  who  work  in  the  contracting 
business  or  areas  or  industries. 

We  have  argued  that  unemployment 
would  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
measure.  I  do  not  wish  to  bear  on  that 
point  at  this  time. 

We.  have  argued  that  increased  cost 
would  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
measure.  I  do  not  care  to  bear  on  that 
point  at  the  present  time. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friends  to  one  part  of  the 
bill  which  I  believe  is  its  most  objection- 
able feature.  I  may  remind  my  friends 
that  it  was  the  reason  why  this  biU  did 
not  become  law  during  the  last  session; 
namely,  the  part  of  the  bill  which  would 
broaden  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  read, 
from  page  231  of  the  hearings,  a  col- 
loquy I  had  with  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  It  followed  an  interesting 
colloquy  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  had  with  the  same  gentle- 
man: 

Senator  Goldwattoi.  The  description  of 
enterprise  under  subsection  (s)  on  page  3,  1 
think,  presents  the  point  In  the  question 
that  Senator  Dirkszn  asked  about  In  the 
case  of  the  hjrpothetlcal  laundry,  that  It 
pxirchased  soap,  bluing,  and  everything 
from  a  local  distributor  and  did  no  work  out- 
side the  city  limits,  let  us  say.  at  any  rate 
no  work  outside  the  State  limits. 

Under  (s)  this  enterprise  would  be  en- 
gaged In  commerce  because  It  says:  "In  the 
activities  of  which  one  or  more  employees  are 
so  engaged.  Including  employees  handling, 
selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods  that 
have  been  moved  in  or  produced  for  com- 
merce by  any  person." 

Now,  the  local  soap  distributor  had  to  buy 
that  soap  from  out  of  the  State.  That  one 
act  there  would  put  this  enterprise  in  inter- 
state commerce.  So  I  do  not  think  that  your 
answer  was  exactly  correct  when  you  said 
that  it  would  be  interpreted  by  rules  of  the 
NLRB.  it  would  be  Interpreted  by  this  defl- 
nltlon  of  enterprise,  which  in  my  very  limited 
knowledge  of  law.  goes  much  past  the  In- 
tention of  any  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  I 
have  seen  or  the  Interpretation  of  the  Inter- 
state commerce  clause. 

I  get  back  to  ttie  question  I  asked  Mr. 
Goldberg  yesterday — and  this  seems  very 
ridiculous,  I  have  to  admit — but  under  this 
definition  of  enterprise  a  bootblack  would 
be  In  interstate  commerce,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  MziKLEJOHN.  I  suppose  on  a  very 
literal  reading  of  It.  If  he  has  purchased  any 
of  his  materials  from  outside  the  State,  he 
could,  to  that  extent,  be  considered  to  be 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  question  which  Is  raised  In 
this   bill. 

Madam  President,  for  a  moment  I 
shall  stop  reading  the  testimony,  in 
order  to  point  out  that  there  has  been 
no  refutation  of  the  statement  that  such 
a  person  would  be  covered  by  this  bill. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  has  to 
be  read  in  a  "very  literal"  way,  as  Mr. 
Meiklejohn  said,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  I  have  just  now  stated;  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  conclusion  could  be 
reached  at  any  time,  by  anyone  in  the 
cotmtry,  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 


taken  in  regard  to  the  fine  print  which 
I  read  at  that  time. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Mr.  Meikle- 
John's  statement: 

As  far  as  the  laundry  case  that  you  are 
referring  to.  Senator.  I  would  not  want  to 
try  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  situation 
without  having  a  specific  case  in  front  of  me. 
I  think  this  would  not  be  either  helpful  to 
you  or  to  the  record. 

Senator  GoLowATm.  I  think  for  hypotheti- 
cal purposes,  it  would  be.  We  have  a  break- 
off  point  of  a  million  dollars  on  laundries. 
Let  us  say  that  we  have  a  laundry  doing 
$999,000.  Under  the  application  of  the  term 
"enterprise."  in  my  opinion,  he  would  be 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  He  would  not  be  in- 
cluded. He  must  meet  both  of  these  ele- 
ments. 

Senator  Goldwater.  I  realize  that.  I 
think,  again,  the  Court  would  find  that  it 
would  apply  this  term  "enterprise"  very, 
very  broadly,  even  If  you  go-ahead  and  limit 
It.  What  we  are  afraid  of  here  is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  can.  by  the  language 
contained  In  this  act,  cover  every  business- 
man in  this  country  regardless  of  his  slxe, 
regardless  of  Its  effect  on  commerce.  A 
laundry  has  no  effect  on  commerce,  really, 
one  that  does  business  within  a  State  or 
within  a  city. 

I  do  not  think  the  Constitution  intended 
that  business  that  was  purely  local  In  na- 
ture should  come  under  the  commerce 
clause.  Even  the  author  of  the  bUl.  Jus- 
tice Black,  said  that  this  was  so,  that  a 
business  of  a  purely  local  nature  was  not 
Intended  to  be  covered. 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  money  involved  In 
this  thing  as  it  Is  the  principle  of  more 
Federal  control  over  btislnesses  that  cannot 
afford  Federal  control,  small  business.  We 
have  the  same  fears  of  this  language  that 
we  had  of  the  language  In  last  year's  bill. 
I  do  not  see  why  you  have  to  Insist  on  this 
definition.  Why  can  we  not  use  the  defini- 
tions that  have  been  used  in  the  other  labor 
laws? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  Are  you  referring  to  the 
activities  "affecting  commerce"  concept? 

Senator  Goldwater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  We  used  that  last  year 
and  we  had  the  same  argiiment. 

Senator  Goldwater.  What  Is  the  difference 
between  the  two  definitions? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  in  decisions  under  the  two  statutes  that 
the  language  of  the  Labor  Act  goes  further 
than  the  language  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  and  that  the  "affecting  commerce" 
concept  reaches  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
commerce  power. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  held  that  In 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Congress  did 
not  exercise  Its  full  power  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  In  other  words,  the  present 
concept  in  the  law  In  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  "affecting 
commerce"  concept  in  the  Labor  Act. 

In  support  of  the  position  that  we  take 
on  this.  I  would  like  to  refer  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  a  number  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  I  think  It  might  be  helpful 
to  the  committee  If  these  cases  were  referred 
to  at  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  without  my  reading  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Pkll 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  cases  Is  NLRB  v.  Hudson  Com- 
pany (1943).  135  Fed.  2d  380.  certiorari  de- 
nied. 320  U.S.  740;  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters v.  Fairlawn  Market  (1947),  35  U.S.  22; 
Kirachhaum  v.  Walling  (1943),  316  UJ3.  617. 
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In  which  there  Is  an  exhaustive  explanation 
and  examination  of  the  scope  of  the  com- 
merce clause  as  ;t  Is  utilized  In  the  Fair 
Lal>or  Standards  Act,  and  the  significance 
of  the  coverage  <x)ncept  used  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  as  It  now  is,  and  as 
we  believe  it  Is  sot  forth  in  this  bill. 

There  Is  also  the  case  of  Roland  Electric 
Company  v.  Walling.  326  U.S.  657,  which  was 
decided  in  1946. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  statement: 

On  the  matter  of  the  laundries,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  discussion,  I 
would  point  out  at  this  time  that  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  determine,  there  are  only 
90  laundry  enterprises  in  the  entire  country 
that  do  as  much  as  $1  million  of  business 
a  year. 

Senator  DiRKSia*.  Suppose  there  is  only 
one.  You  see,  you  are  dealing  here  with  a 
business.  It  would  not  make  any  difference 
whether  It  is  1,  M,  or  1,000.  The  Secretary 
said  yesterday  that  It  would  Include  only  90 
laundries.  Now.  that  gives  me  a  chance  to 
ask  my  old  friend  this  question. 

You  app>eared  before  the  House  commit- 
tee and   suggested  the  cutoff   be  $500,000. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER    The  same  thing  here 

Senator  Dirkssn.  When  are  you  coming 
back  suggesting  that  it  be  $250,000  and  then 
progressively  cut  off  the  dogs  tail  and  in- 
clude all? 

Mr.  BiZMiLLER.  The  answer  to  that  is  ob- 
viously one  that  nobody  can  make.  Nobody 
can  tell  you  whether  we  will  t>e  doing  that 
2  years  from  now,  10  years  from  now,  or 
never.  But,  we  do  think  that  we  are  faced 
with  this  practical  problem.  I  am  sure.  Sen- 
ator, that  if  we  came  In  asking  for  uni- 
versal coverage,  you  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  all  say.  "No.  wait 
a  minute,  we  do  not  want  you  going  after 
every  small  business  there  Is  in  the  United 
States,  we  think  this  Is  a  mistake." 

So  we  have  tried  to  reach  what  to  our 
mind  is  a  reasonable  compromise.  In  the 
charts  that  we  have  submitted,  we  point  out 
to  you  that  out  of  several  hundred  thousand 
employers,  the  $500,000  cutoff  In  retail  trade, 
exclusive  of  eating  and  drinking  places, 
would  only  touch  40,000  employers.  Those 
employers,  it  so  happens,  employ  the  great 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  retail  trade 

I  might  point  out.  again  getting  away 
from  the  transcript,  that  while  this  act 
is  supposedly  going  to  cover  4,300,000 
persons,  it  will  actually  affect  around 
1'2  million  persons.  So  let  us  keep  this 
matter  in  proper  persp>ective.  When  we 
talk  about  the  retail  trade,  for  example, 
there  will  be  some  500,000  persons  af- 
fected, instead  of  the  2  million  that  it 
is  felt  will  be  affected,  if  we  take  the  total 
number  to  be  placed  under  coverage. 

Continuing  with  the  statement  Mr. 
Blemiller  was  making — and  this  Is  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make  here — he  said: 

We  are  trying  to  stick  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  bring 
lu  benefits  to  the  workers  in  the  retaU  trade, 
the  largest  number  that  we  think  we  can 
persuade  the  Congress  to  cover  at  this  time. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  statemeht. 
To  begin  with,  the  finding  and  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  passed  in  1938,  is  very  simply 
stated.    I  read  from  section  2(a) : 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  exist- 
ence, In  Industries  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
of  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living  necessary  for  health.  efiQciency.  and 
general  well-being  of  workers  (1)  causes 
commerce    and    the    channels    and    Instru- 


mentalities of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread 
and  perpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among 
the  workers  of  the  several  States;  (2)  bur- 
dens commerce  and  the  free  fiow  of  goods 
In  commerce;  (3)  constitutes  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  In  commerce;  (4) 
leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  ob- 
structing commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  In  commerce;  and  (5)  Interferes  with 
the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in 
commerce. 

One  of  the  declarations  of  policy,  re- 
ferring back  to  all  of  those  I  have  just 
read  from  the  bill,  states: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  act.  through  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  to  eliminate  the  conditions  at>ove 
referred  to  In  such  industries  without  sub- 
Btantially  curtailing  employment  or  earning 
power. 

At  no  place  in  the  original  act  is  there 
any  statement  that  the  original  purpose 
was  to  bring  benefits  to  workers  in  the 
retail  trade.  When  the  bill  was  passed 
in  1938,  Congress  did  not  regard  the 
retailing  and  services  enterprises  as 
being  industries  engaged  in  commerce  or 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.  For 
22  years  most  of  these  enterprises  had 
been  excluded  from  coverage,  and  the 
few  that  were  covered  had  been  specifi- 
cally exempted. 

I  wanted  to  get  this  statement  into 
the  Record  at  the  outset,  so  we  would 
not  have  the  belief  that  the  original 
purpose  of  the  act.  as  Mr.  Biemiller 
stated,  was  to  bring  benefits  to  workers 
in  the  retail  trade.  Those  workers,  as 
well  as  workers  in  the  services,  had  been 
specifically  exempted  from  coverage  of 
the  act  for  22  years. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Biemiller 
said,  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  they 
want  to  get  the  largest  number  i:hat  they 
think  they  can  persuade  the  Congress  to 
cover  at  this  time,  because  it  is  perfectly 
plain  to  those  of  us  who  have  listened  to 
these  statements  in  committett  for  the 
last  8  or  9  years  that  the  total  effort  is 
going  to  be  to  place  everybody  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage. 

I  proceed  with  Mr.  Biemiller's  state- 
ment: 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  t>elabDr  a  dead 
horse,  we  repeat  that  Congress  gave'  us  sound 
guidance  when  the  Congress  agreed  that  at 
least  In  the  field  of  labor  disputes  $500,000 
annual  sales  was  a  reasonable  cutoff  point 
between  the  cases  reserved  for  the  States  and 
the  cases  over  which  you  take  Federal  Juris- 
diction. So  we  are  just  trying  to  follow  the 
line  that  you  gave  us  in  1959,  the  Liibor-Man- 
agement  Dlsclosxire  and  Reporting  Act. 

Senator  Dirksen.  A  laundry  business  who 
does  $500,000  worth  of  business  a  year  Is  out; 
he  would  not  be  covered? 

Mr.  Biemiller.  Under  the  administration 
bill? 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Biemiller.  We  are  asking  that  it  be 
covered. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Walt  a  minute;  $500,000, 
he  Is  out.  Across  the  street  Is  a  laundry  do- 
ing a  million  dollars,  he  Is  In.  All  right,  two 
people  in  the  same  business  who  are  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  and  to  one,  by 
legislative  fiat,  you  have  given  a  competitive 
advantage.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be 
before  the  little  laundry  with  $500,000  or  the 
big  laundryman  will  be  in  and  say,  "Look, 
you  cannot  treat  me  so  arbitrarily.  I  insist 
and  we  insist  In  the  trade,  and  others  Insist 


now  you  drop  the  ante,  you  get  down  to 
$250,000  and  give  us  a  fair  shake  because  by 
legislative  enactment,  you  are  Intruding  an 
unfair  competitive  element  In  this  whole 
business." 

Is  that  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Biemiller.  From  one  point  of  view,  I 
can  accept  that  argiiment.  But  all  I  am 
pointing  out  Is  that  the  same  thing  could  be 
said  In  terms  of  the  NLRB  activities. 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  your  statement  you 
say  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  Biemiller.  For   laundries. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  the  reason  for 
my  question.  When  are  you  coming  back 
now  to  reduce  the  ante? 

This  is  very  interesting; 

Mr.  Biemiller.  When  we  think  we  have 
the  evidence  that  makes  it  feasible  and  when 
we  think  it  Is  a  feasible  legislative  achieve- 
ment. 

We  have  never  tried  to  give  any  impres- 
sion, other  than  that  we  try  to  get  legisla- 
tion that  we  think  we  can  pass  and  we  think 
we  have  a  fe«isible  proposal  at  the  time,  which 
meets  current  economic  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  wished  to  inject  that 
.small  portion  of  the  testimony  into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  at  the  outset,  so 
that  we  in  the  Senate  can  understand 
perfectly  well  what  is  the  long-range 
intent  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  asking  that 
the  minimum  wage  be  extended  and  in- 
creased at  the  present  time,  and  in  ask- 
ing further  that  unusual,  uncalled-for, 
and  undue  controls  be  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  exercised  over 
various  businesses  in  the  States. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  know  perfectly  well  what  we  are 
discussing.  Senators  should  know  per- 
fectly well  that  whether  the  minimum 
wage  is  SI.  15  or  $1.25  does  not  make 
much  difference,  for  it  will  be  $1.50, 
$2.50.  or  $5  as  we  go  through  the  years, 
and  it  will  be  asked  that  we  extend 
coverage  to  every  worker  in  the  United 
States,  although  this  was  not  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  act. 

Specifically,  in  the  original  act  retail- 
ers and  servicers  were  left  out.  The 
original  act  recognized  that  local  situa- 
tions varied  from  State  to  State  and 
locality  to  locality,  and  that  certain 
decisions  had  to  be  made  in  businesses 
of  a  purely  intrastate  nature,  which 
should  be  made  by  the  States  and  by  the 
localities. 

I  think  this  is  such  an  urgent  ques- 
tion that  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  study  very  carefully  the  text  of 
the  testimony  and  should  listen  to  the 
speeches  vihich  will  be  made  on  this 
subject,  both  pro  and  con. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  from  the  out- 
set by  thinking  that  we  are  engaged  in 
a  great  humanitarian  act.  We  are  not. 
We  are  engaging,  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
further  rape  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
States  rights. 

I  sincerely  hope  Senators  understand 
what  they  are  doing  when,  in  a  period 
of  economic  adjustment,  they  act  in  a 
way  which  will  put  some  people  out  of 
work,  in  a  way  which  may  have  infla- 
tionary results,  in  a  way  which  can  add 
to  the  problems  involved  in  competition 
with  foreign  economies. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  wished  to  say 
these  few  words  at  this  time  in  order  to 
try  to  establish  the  stage,  shall  we  say. 
as  the  bill  comes  before  the  Senate.    I 
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have  nothing  more  to  say  at  this  time. 
I  have  offered  ten  amendments  which 
we  shall  discuss  when  the  proper  time 
comes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  McNAMARA,  and 
Mr.   HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


m 


P) 


RED  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the 
newspapers  about  what  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  our  country  concerning  the  ad- 
mittance of  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations.  This  morning  the  Senator 
from  Montana  fMr.  Mansfield]  pointed 
out  clearly  that  the  President,  in  his 
press  conference  yesterday,  stated  our 
attitude  on  this  subject  has  not  changed. 

Last  November,  in  response  to  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
suggestmg  the  admittance  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  I  wrote  a  letter. 
In  my  opinion  the  statements  which  I 
made  at  that  time  are  thoroughly  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  as  it  stands  today 
and  perhaps  should  be  pointed  out  to 
Senators. 

I  stated: 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations  and/or 
Its  recognition  by  the  U.S.  Government.  My 
opposition  Is  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
Red  China  does  not  possess  the  attributes 
which  would  qualify  It  either  for  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  or  for  recognition 
by  our  Crovemment. 

When  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
was  written.  It  declared  the  following 
principles: 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  Nations, 
determined^ 

1.  To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  life- 
time has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  manlclnd; 

2.  To  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small; 

3.  To  establish  conditions  under  which 
Justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  aris- 
ing from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  inter- 
national law  can  be  maintained; 

4.  To  promote  social  progress  and  a  better 
standard  of  life  In  larger  freedom. 

And  for  these  ends — 

5.  To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together 
In  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors; 

6.  To  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  and  security; 

7  To  Insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  princi- 
ples and  the  Institution  of  methods,  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  In  the 
common  Interest;  and 

8.  To  employ  international  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  these  eight  principles 
are  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  To  me 
it  seems  that  before  a  country  should 
be  admitted  to  the  worldwide  organiza- 
tion it  ought  to,  in  some  manner,  dem- 
onstrate it  has  a  morality  which  con- 
forms to  the  declaration  of  principles 
contained  in  the  charter. 

In  my  letter  I  said  further: 

The  conduct  of  Red  ChLda  In  the  light  of 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  Is  of  a  char- 
acter demonstrating  its  Ineligibility  to  be- 


come   a    genuine    and    properly    purposed 
member  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  In  1950,  it  took  up  arms  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  Itself  In  Korea 
and  as  a  result  was  found  guilty  of  aggres- 
sion by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

2.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean 
armistice,  the  Chinese  Communists  continu- 
ously violated  it  by  bringing  Jet  aircraft 
and  other  weapons  Into  Korea. 

3.  It  has  refused  to  honor  Its  commitment 
In  the  armistice  to  give  an  accounting  of  the 
boys  from  the  United  Nations  command  still 
missing  at  the  end  of  the  hostilities.  To 
this  day  a  final  settlement  In  Korea  is  being 
blocked  by  Pelplng's  refusal  to  agree  to  re- 
unification of  Korea  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations. 

4.  Burma  was  the  first  Asian  country  to 
recognize  Red  China.  Its  reward  was  unin- 
terrupted guerrilla  warfare  promoted  by  Red 
China  and  loss  of  three  Burmese  villages 
on  the  border  between  the  two  nations. 

5.  In  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Peiplng  has  been 
using  force  intermittently  since  1949  In  Its 
efforts  to  seize  Taiwan  and  the  offshore  Is- 
lands. Twice.  In  1954  and  1955.  and  again 
In  1958.  it  raised  its  acts  of  violence  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  bring  the  specter  of  war  to  the 
Far  East.  It  Is  still  continuing  sporadically 
shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

6.  In  1950,  the  Chinese  Communists  In- 
vaded Tibet  In  their  first  effort  to  subdue 
the  Tibetan  people.  When  the  Tibetans 
rose  up  in  1959.  Peiplng  waged  a  savage  cam- 
paign of  suppression  against  them.  This 
was  followed  in  1959  by  Chinese  Commu- 
nist armed  incursions  along  the  Tibetan- 
Indian  border.  The  Tibetan  people  have 
been  ruthlessly  suppressed.  Thousands 
have  been  killed,  other  thousands  have  fled 
despite  unbelievable  hardships  to  escape 
Peiplng  efforts  at  virtual  annlhUatlon.  The 
highly  respected  International  Commission 
of  Jesuits  has  recently,  after  an  exhaustive 
Investigation,  condemned  Chinese  Commu- 
nists' suppression  of  hiunan  rights  in  Tibet. 

7.  In  southeast  Asia,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  given  military  assistance  to 
the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  In  viola- 
tion of  the  1954  Geneva  accords.  In  Laoe, 
they  have  supported  the  Communist  rebel- 
lion which  In  1958  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  region. 

I  am  now  digressing  from  my  letter. 
In  early  March  the  Ambassador  to 
Russia  visited  Khrushchev  in  Siberia, 
seeking  a  cease-fire  and  the  definite 
establishment  of  a  neutral  Laos.  Since 
March  the  firing  has  been  intensified. 
The  Communists  have  increased  the  aid 
that  they  have  sent  to  the  Lao  rebels. 
No  response  has  been  sent  to  the  Brit- 
ish request  for  the  cease  fire,  and  the 
Loa  Communists  have  been  further  en- 
trenching themselves  in  that  region. 

I  now  resume  the  reading  of  the 
letter: 

8.  Peiplng  has  made  It  plain  that  it  would 
not  accept  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations  un- 
less the  world  community  recognized  Its 
claim  to  Taiwan,  and  the  Republic  of  China 
(under  whatever  name)  was  excluded  from 
the  organization. 

9.  Along  with  these  many  acts  against 
International  law  and  world  peace,  the 
Peiplng  government  has  shown  a  callous 
and  flagrant  disregard  of  human  rights  con- 
trary to  the  United  Nations'  "Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights."  It  has  de- 
stroyed the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
Individual.  Red  China  demands  "mass  dis- 
cipline and  thought  control."  Family  life 
has  been  attacked,  the  Uberty-lovlng  brain- 
washed, narcotics  used  to  weaken  opposi- 
tion, and  genocide  practiced  by  murder. 
atrocities,  etc..  against  those  Chinese  brave 
enough  to  oppose  Its  philosophy. 


Thus  by  Its  obvious  immoral  and  unjust 
dealings  both  with  nations  and  Individuals, 
Red  China  has  violated  all  of  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  does  not 
fit,  either  by  phUosophy  or  action,  for  mem- 
bership into  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. 

OUX  OOVKKNMXKT  SHOULD  NOT  GIVE  DIPLO- 
MATIC KECOCNITION  TO  EKD  CHIMA  BX- 
GIME 

It  is  the  past  experience  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime that  has  convinced  me  that  diplomatic 
recognition  of  that  regime  woiild  be  con- 
trary to  the  t>e8t  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Our  experience  gives  us  no  basis 
for  belief  that  recognition  would  abate 
Pelplng's  Intense  hostility  to  the  United 
States:  or  Insure  Its  adherence  to  Interna- 
tional obligations  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment It  claims  to  succeed,  or  even  lo 
the  obligations  It  has  undertaken  Itself;  or 
modify  its  purpose  to  pursue  Its  objectives 
by  force  and  by  other  means  Inconsistent 
with  generally  accepted  standards  of  Inter- 
national conduct. 

Our  country  has  not  kept  a  tightly  closed 
door  toward  Red  China.  We  have  fre- 
quently tested  the  Chinese  Communist  atti- 
tude, notably  In  the  ambaaaadorlai  talks. 
To  date.  99  of  these  talks  have  t>een  held 
Throughout,  the  Communists  have  refused 
to  agree  upon  a  resolution  of  the  basic 
issue  between  us:  renunciation  of  force  In 
the  Taiwan  Strait.  Instead  they  have  de- 
manded that  the  United  States  pull  out  Its 
defensive  forces  from  the  Taiwan  arua  and 
leave  the  ally  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  exposed  to  Communist 
attack. 

Red  China's  position  Ls  that  it  alone  Ls 
entitled,  on  the  basis  of  Its  totalitarian 
philosophy,  to  reunite  by  force  the  presently 
divided  regimes  of  Korea.  Vietnam,  and 
China. 

Under  these  conditions,  were  we  to  make 
and  offer  some  one-sided  concession  to 
Peiplng.  what  would  we  gain? 

Our  allies  and  friends  In  Asia  and  Africa 
would  not  understand  our  purpose  and 
would  Instead  conclude  that  we  were  weak- 
ening In  our  resolution  to  suppxart  them  In 
their  struggle  against  the  Communist  threat 
The  Communists,  too,  would  Interpret  such 
a  move  as  a  weakening  on  our  part,  forced 
on  us  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and 
as  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  their  strat- 
egy. Little  doubt  their  response  would  be  to 
stand  fast  on  their  uncompromising  position 
In  the  expectation  that  the  pressure  which 
they  think  us  subject  to  would  In  time  com- 
pel us  to  bend  fully  to  their  will. 

Based  on  the  facts  and  reasons  which  I 
have  set  forth  the  United  States  should  not 
give  diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China. 

With  your  views  about  Khrushchev  and 
Castro.  Communist  China  and  Russia,  I  am 
In  total  disagreement.  These  Communist 
governments  and  Individuals  are  our 
enemies — not  by  our  action  but  by  their 
choice.  They  are  Intent  upon  destroying  us; 
to  give  them  aid  and  comfort  Is  wrong. 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service,  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 


ing measure  for  printing,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  While  I  certainly 
wish  to  cooperate  with  the  leadership,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  quorum  call  at  this  point.  The 
subject  has  been  fully  discussed  over 
many  years.  Nevertheless,  I  thank  the 
Senator  and  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

PRIVILECE  OF  n-OOR 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tion in  the  rules,  floor  privileges  be 
extended  to  such  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  as  may  be  needed  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3935,  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

And  I  ask  further  consent  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Goldberg.  Department  of  Labor 
expert  on  wage  and  hour  legislation,  t)e 
permitted  on  the  Senate  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chain.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  begin  debate  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act — legislation  that  has  culti- 
vated the  well-being  and  progress  of  the 
American  p>eople  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Through  this  vital  program  we  have 
sought  to  provide  a  minimum  living 
standard  and  decent  working  hours  for 
those  whose  skills  and  talents  alone  do 
not  provide  them  the  f>ower  to  achieve 
such  protection  by  their  own  efforts. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  seeks 
simply  to  match  the  protections  of  the 
act  with  the  demands  of  the  1960's.  and 
extend  its  coverage  to  additional  work- 
ers. I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee bill — which  we  offer  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  House-passed  measure — be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St'MMAKT    or    Minimum    Wage    Bill     (HJR 
3935)   AS  Repohted  bt  Senatz  Labor  Com- 

MITTEX 

1.  For  presently  covered  employees  the 
minimum  wage  Is  Increased  to  $1  15  an  hour 
for  the  first  2  years  after  the  effective  date 
and  $1.25  an  hour  beginning  28  months  after 
the  effective  date  (23,900.000). 

2.  For  newly  covered  employees  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  be: 

First  year,  $1. 
Second  year,  »1.05. 
Third  year.  $1.15. 
Fourth  year,  $1.25. 

3.  Overtime  compensation  for  the  newly 
covered  will  be  as  follows: 

First  year,  no  limitation. 
Second  year.  44  hours. 
Third  year,  42  hours. 
Fourth  year,  40  hours. 

4.  Retail  trade  (2,450,000):  The  bill  cov- 
ers retail  enterprises  which  have  a  million 


dollar*  or  more  In  annual  sales  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level)  and  which 
purcliase  or  receive  goods  for  resale  that 
move  or  have  moved  across  State  lines  which 
amount  In  total  annual  dollar  volume  of 
$250,000  or  more. 

Gasoline  service  stations  (86,000)  :  Also 
covered  are  gasoline  service  stations  which 
have  $250,000  or  more  in  annual  sales  (exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level). 

Prom  this  coverage  in  the  retail  trade  the 
bill  excludes  the  following: 

(a)    Hotels. 

(bi    Motels. 

(c)  Restaurants,  Including  lunch  coun- 
ters, caterers  and  similar  retail  food  services. 

(d)  Motion  picture  theaters. 

(e)  Hospitals. 

(f )  Nursing  homes. 

(g)  Schools  for  handicapped  or  gifted 
children. 

(h)  Amusement  or  recreational  establish- 
ments operating  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

( 1 )  Any  small  store  which  has  less  than 
$250,000  in  annual  sales  even  if  it  Is  In  an 
enterprise  that  has  more  than  $1  million  In 
annual  sales. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  the  following 
special  provisions  for  particular  problems  In 
the  retail  and  service  trades: 

(a)  Gasoline  service  stations  which  are 
covered  for  minimum  wage  If  they  have 
$250,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  re- 
tall  level)  or  more  in  annual  sales,  are 
exempt  from  the  overtime  requirements. 

(b)  Auto  dealers  and  farm  Implement  re- 
tall  dealers  are  exempt  from  the  overtime  re- 
quirements. 

(c)  Assistant  managers  of  retail  stores  will 
be  exempt  even  If  they  perform  up  to  40  per- 
cent nonexecutive  and  nonadmlnistrative 
work. 

(d)  Commission  employees  will  be  exempt 
from  overtime  If  more  than  half  their  pay 
is  from  commissions  and  if  they  earn  at  least 
time  and  one-half  the  minimum  rate. 

(e)  Student  workers  may  be  employed  In 
retail  trades  at  subminimum  rates  under 
certificates  granted  by  the  Secretary  In  oc- 
cupations not  ordinarily  given  to  full-time 
employees. 

5.  Laundries  (140,000):  Laundry  enter- 
prises are  covered  for  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  if  they  have  a  million  dollars  or 
more  in  annual  sales  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level) .  Further,  the  exist- 
ing exemption  for  such  laundries  is  limited 
BO  that  It  will  not  apply  to  any  laundry 
which  does  more  than  25  percent  commercial 
work  or  any  laundry  which  has  $250,000 
In  annual  sales  and  Is  in  competition  In  the 
same  metropolitan  area  with  a  laundry 
which  does  more  than  half  of  Its  work  across 
State  lines.  Finally,  laundry  workers  In 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  exempt  only  If 
they  work  In  a  laundry  of  their  own  estab- 
lishment. 

6.  Local  transit  companies  (110,000)  :  Cov- 
ered for  minimum  wage  but  not  for  over- 
time. 

7.  Establishments  which  already  have  some 
covered  employees  under  the  act  (100,000) 
are  covered  for  all  their  employees  If  they 
are  In  an  enterprise  which  has  a  million 
dollars  or  more  In  annual  sales. 

8.  Construction  (1  million)  :  Construction 
enterprises  which  have  at  least  $350,000  In 
annual  business  are  also  covered  for  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime. 

9.  Seamen  (100,000)  :  Seamen  of  American- 
flag  vessels  are  covered  for  minimum  wage 
but  not  for  overtime. 

10.  Telephone  operators  (30,000)  :  The 
exemption  for  telephone  operators  Is  limited 
to  those  employed  by  an  Independently 
owned  public  telephone  company  which  has 
not  more  than  750  telephones. 

11.  Fish  processing  (33,000)  ;  Seafood  proc- 
essing employees  are  covered  for  minimum 
wage  but  not  for  overtime  (seafood  canners 
are  treated  In  this  way  under  the  present 
law). 


12.  Processing  and  canning  of  agricultural 
commodities:  The  combined  28- week  over- 
time exemption  for  such  activities  is  reduced 
to  20  weeks — 10  unlimited  and  10  limited  to 
12  hours  a  day  and  56  hours  a  week. 

13.  Puerto  Rico:  The  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  increased  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  mainland  minimum,  subject 
to  review  by  Industry  committees  in  hard- 
ship cases. 

14.  Broadcasters:  Announcers,  news  editors, 
and  chief  engineers  of  broadcasting  com- 
panies located  In  cities  of  50,000  or  less  pop- 
ulation are  exempt  from  overtime. 

15.  Bulk  petroleum  dealers:  Independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  bulk  petroleum 
distributors  are  exempt  from  overtime  If 
their  annual  sales  are  less  than  $1  million 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes). 

16.  Trip  rate:  Trip  rate  drivers  and  drivers' 
helpers  making  local  deliveries  are  exempt 
from  overtime  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  plan  under  which  they  are  paid  is 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  40-hour 
workweek. 

17.  Other  provisions: 

(a)  Board  and  lodging  may  be  Included  as 
"wages"  on  a  basis  of  a  fair  value  calcula- 
tion made  by  the  Secretary.  Also,  such  pre- 
requisites may  be  excluded  from  "wages  "  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  excluded  under  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  study 
the  employment  effects  of  the  Import  and 
the  export  trade  in  Industries  covered  by  the 
act  and  to  report  such  studies  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  required  to  study  the 
complicated  system  of  exemptions  in  the  act 
for  the  handling  and  processing  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  to  report  the  results  and 
recommendations  to  the  next  session  of  this 
Congress. 

Total  newly  covered  employees:  4.100.000. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
tection for  workers  is  not  all  we  seek  in 
this  bill. 

We  hope  to  restore  some  measure  of 
purchasing  power  which  has  been  lost  in 
recent  years. 

And  in  doing  so,  we  hope  to  contribute 
to  the  full  economic  recovery  of  the 
Nation  which  all  of  us  seek. 

We  seek  also  to  overcome  some  of  the 
economic  injustices  wfiich  result  when 
one  employer  pays  decent  wages  and 
his  competitor  does  not. 

We  believe,  in  addition,  that  passage 
of  this  bill  will  help  in  the  solution  of 
the  social  problems  which  are  the  off- 
spring of  subminimum  wages — poverty, 
slums,  inadequate  schools  and  medical 
facilities,  broken  homes,  delinquency, 
and  crime  in  other  forms. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  summations 
of  the  arguments  for  this  bill  was  offered 
by  President  Kennedy,  when,  as  Senator 
last  year,  he  led  the  fight  for  a  similar 
measure.    He  said: 

Conscience  and  good  business  sense  Join 
In  demanding  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  consciences  of  freemen  have  al- 
ways been  aroused  by  exploitation. 

It  was  an  aroused  generation  of  the 
thirties  that  enacted  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  to  destroy  the  most 
prominent  instruments  of  exploitation 
then. 

Yet  despite  the  progress  we  have  en- 
joyed since  then,  we  have  not  realized 
our  ultimate  goals. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  pitifully  low 
wages  paid  to  workers  in  laundries  and 
in  retail  stores  will  know  that  we  are  far 
from  that  goal. 
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I  The  fact  that  this  bill  will  provide  a 
wage  increase  for  about  750.000  Ameri- 
cans, even  at  the  starting  figure  of  $1 
an  hour,  proves  that  substandard  pay 
rates  are  not  merely  the  tales  of  a  to-be- 
forgotten  past. 

I  This  measure  is  not  the  handbill  of  a 
political  medicine  show,  a  "share  the 
wealth"  nostrum,  as  it  is  described  by 
some  of  its  opponents. 

If  we  are  successful,  more  than  3 
years  from  now  all  of  the  workers  sub- 
ject tc  the  act  will  be  paid  at  least  $50 
a  week  for  40  hours  of  work. 
I  Such  awards  are  not  the  stuff  of  which 
the  American  dreams  are  made;  they 
will  not  fill  any  two-car  garages. 

What  the  bill  will  help  to  do  is  guar- 
antee a  minimum  standard  of  diet, 
clothing,  medical  care,  and  shelter  for 
a  large  segment  of  our  people. 

Even  the  sternest  of  consciences 
should  not  recoil  from  this  result  as 
"easy  living." 

The  report  which  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  submitted 
with  the  bill  contains  evidence  demon- 
strating why  good  business  sense  de- 
mands the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  would  cite  only  a  few  facts  from  that 
evidence. 

Mass  purcha.sing  power  is  still,  as  al- 
ways, the  key  to  the  Nations  prosperity. 
I     Our  economy  will  expand  only  if  its 
products  are  consumed  at  a  growing  rate. 

In  1955,  when  the  present  SI  minimum 
wage  was  enacted,  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  manufacturing  were  SI. 88  an 
hour. 

By  December  1960.  they  had  increased 
to  $2.32. 

If  we  were  to  relate  the  statutory  min- 
imum wage  to  that  increase  we  would 
have  to  enact  legislation  this  week  pro- 
viding for  $1.44,  if  we  hoped  to  preserve 
the  same  dollars  and  cents  difference. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  dollar 
minimum  sought  in  this  bill  does  not 
mirror  the  economic  developments  of  re- 
cent years. 

Nevertheless,  its  passage  will  result  in 
the  addition  of  approximately  $3  billion 
in  purchasing  power  over  the  next  4 
years. 

Furthermore,  this  purchasing  power 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  many  who  now 
depend  on  Government  subsidy  for  sur- 
vival and  some  margin  of  decency. 

Our  standards  of  justice  and  our  hu- 
manitarian imnlu.sos  do  not  permit  us  to 
sit  idly  by  while  the  families  of  our  less 
fortunate  workers  sufTer. 

Through  our  tax  dollars  we  seek  to 
ease  their  suffering. 

But  in  doing  so  we  are  giving  an  even 
greater  subsidy  to  employers  who  fail 
to  pay  their  workers  a  decent  wage. 

It  is  the  enlightened  businessman  who 
pays  the  most  in  salaries. 

In  addition,  his  personal  income  is 
taxed,  so  that  the  families  of  the  lowest 
income  workers  can  be  given  the  neces- 
sities of  life  through  Federal  and  State 
assistance. 

I  And  finally  he  must  pay  taxes  on  the 
property  he  owns  to  support  local  wel- 
fare programs. 

If  there  is  anything  called  good  busi- 
ness sense,  it  must  include  the  idea  that 


one  businessman  does  not  subsidize  an- 
other with  whom  he  competes. 

In  any  discussion  of  whether  or  not 
this  bill  makes  good  business  sense,  the 
following  questions  must  be  answered: 

First.  Will  it  create  unemployment? 

Second.  Will  it  stimulate,  in  any  way, 
a  new  inflationary  spurt? 

Third.  Will  it  affect  the  ability  of  any 
American  firms  to  compete,  either  with 
their  domestic  challengers  or  those  from 
abroad? 

The  long  history  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  reveals  that,  at  each  stage 
of  the  law's  enactment  and  expansion, 
charges  were  made  that  it  would  cause 
unemployment,  raise  prices,  and  drive 
firms  out  of  business. 

The  same  history  reveals  that  each  of 
these  charges  was  groundless. 

I  shall  not  repeat  material  which  is  of- 
fered in  detail  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill. 

I  refer  all  interested  Senators  to  this 
material  for  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mirks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill 
we  shall  consider  several  amendments. 

I  shall  anticipate  three  of  them,  be- 
cause I  think  their  inclusion  in  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bill  before  us  has 
two  major  purposes:  First,  the  extension 
of  coverage  to  approximately  4.100.000 
workers;  and  second,  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

We  will  be  asked  to  accept  language 
which  will  destroy  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  namely,  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage to  additional  workers. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  re- 
member in  this  debate  just  whom  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  seek  to  extend 
coverage. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
workers  who  would  be  newly  covered  are 
in  the  retail  and  service  trades. 

They  work  for  employers  who.  under 
terms  of  the  bill,  have  a  gross  sales  vol- 
ume of  at  least  $1  million  a  year. 

There  are  49  U.S.  firms  that  belong  to 
the  so-called  "billion-dollar  club."  and  6 
of  them  are  in  the  retail  trades.  They 
are  truly  economic  giants,  whose  names 
are  known  to  every  household  in  the 
country. 

To  demonstrate  this  fact,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  listing  of  the  largest 
trade  firms  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Congress  would  deny 
a  guarantee  of  at  least  a  dollar  an  hour 
in  the  bill's  first  year  to  employees  of 
these  billion-dollar  firms  and  their  mil- 
lion-dollar competitors. 

I  again  emphasize  the  million-dollar 
figure,  so  that  it  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  we  are  not  covering  even  the 
average  retailer. 


In  fact,  the  bill  will  cover  only  65,000 
of  the  1.8  million  retail  enterprises  in 
the  Nation,  less  than  3.6  percent. 

Yet  the  happy  fact  remains  that  in 
covering  this  relative  handful  of  con- 
cerns we  will  be  giving  protection  to  more 
than  34  percent  of  the  workers  In  the 
field. 

The  second  amendment  which  may  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  would  exempt 
laundry  enterprises  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  Biblical  command  "by 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow"  is  an  all  too  real 
injunction  for  the  people  who  staff  our 
laundry  and  cleaning  plants. 

Tropical  heat  and  humidity  and  the 
mountainous  monotony  of  a  days  dirty 
clothes  constitute  just  1  day  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  we  will  be  told  should  be 
exempt  from  this  bill. 

On  top  of  those  conditions  is  piled  the 
substandard  wage  rate  which  can  be  In- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  more  than 
57,000  of  the  140,000  laundry  workers 
would  be  given  an  immediate  pay  boost 
because  of  the  $1  an  hour  standard  for 
newly  covered  employees. 

If  such  observations  are  not  persuasive. 
I  hop>e  it  will  be  remembered  that  again 
we  are  seeking  only  to  cover  million- 
dollar  laundries  or  others  whose  business 
puts  them  Into  direct  competition  with 
laundries  already  covered. 

The  third  amendment  I  wish  to  discuss 
would  exempt  the  retail  enterprise  which 
does  not  operate  at  least  two  stores  in  at 
least  two  States. 

Later  in  the  debate  some  Senators 
will  offer  a  more  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  constitutional  dangers  In  such  an 
amendment.  I  shall  take  time  only  to 
point  out  the  economic  injustice  of  such 
an  approach. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan  many 
major  retailing  concerns  operate  wholly 
within  the  State.  One  of  them  is  among 
the  Nation's  largest  department  store 
firms  and  has  gross  annual  sales  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

We  are  served  also  by  many  retail 
chains  In  Michigan  who  must  compete 
with  this  retail  colossus. 

Even  were  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments on  the  side  of  those  seeking  this 
amendment,  we  would  still  have  no 
feasible  explanation  for  the  managers  of 
stores  in  the  small  interstate  chains. 

How  would  we  tell  them  that  the  em- 
ployees of  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  In  the  Nation  will  be  exempt  from 
coverage,  while  their  own  employees  will 
fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  act? 

Nor  would  we  have  an  answer  for  those 
employed  by  the  department  store  giant 
who  will  be  without*  protection,  while 
their  colleagues  down  the  street,  who 
work  for  the  small  chain  store,  will  be 
protected. 

This  strange  and  inequitable  situa- 
tion would  be  duplicated  in  every  State 
in  the  Nation  if  such  an  amendment  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  more  documents  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  one 
listing  large  wholly  intrastate  enterprises 
that  would  be  exempt  from  coverage,  the 
other  listing  Interstate  operations  which 
would  be  covered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  introduced  the  administration's  mini- 
mum wage  bill  early  in  this  session,  I 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  answer  to  all 
of  the  problems  created  by  substandard 
wages.  The  bill  which  we  have  approved 
in  committee  may  be  similarly  described 
It  is  a  moderate  bill.  But  both  measures 
represent  significant  progress. 

As  one  who  believes  that  Congress  will 
ultimately  extend  protection  to  every 
worker  In  the  country.  I  am  proud  to 
olTer  the  committee  bill  as  a  major  step 
in  that  direction.  It  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed 
a  short  7  months  a^o. 

It  Is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  meas- 
ure proposed  this  year  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  administration,  and  It  car- 
ries the  full  approval  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers. 

In  proposing  an  expansion  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  enactment  of  his  pro- 
posal would  "improve  the  incomes,  level 
of  living,  morale,  and  eflQciency  of  many 
of  our  lowest  paid  workers."  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  will  prove,  not 
only  to  the  country,  but  also  to  the  world, 
that  the  conscience  of  America  is  still  as 
demanding  of  justice  as  it  always  has 
been. 

Exhibit  1 
CoBOcimr  Repoet  Mattzial  on  Economic 

BfTECTS    or    THE    MINIMUM    WaCE 

(S)     EFFECTS  ON  EMPLOYMENT,   PUCES,   AND 
J-OBOGN    COMPETITION 

The  conimltte*  has  given  exhaustive  con- 
sideration to  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  minimum  wage  on  employ- 
ment, prices,  and  foreign  competition  and 
has  concluded  that  the  expressed  fears  by 
opponents  of  such  legislation  are  not  borne 
out  by  the  experience  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  or  by  the  experience  with 
minimum  wages  under  State  laws.  Exhaus- 
tive studies  Indicate  that  any  adverse  effects 
which  the  minimum  wage  lias  hr.d  were  at 
most  of  a  very  limited  na^r.;  and  were  far 
outweighed  by  the  beneQts  of  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

(a)  Effect  1  on  employment 
A  special  section  In  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings held  this  year  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  on  the  amendments  to  the 
act.  Is  devoted  to  this  question.  (See  app. 
B,  beginning  on  p  695  of  the  hearings  rec- 
ord.) This  material  and  others  show  the 
following: 

(I)  The  nrst  studies  of  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  were 
summarized  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics La  1942.  The  following  conclusion  was 
drawn  from  these  studies: 

"In  none  of  these;  four  Industries  (seamless 
hosiery,  cotton,  textiles,  work  clothing,  and 
dress  shirts)  is  there  evidence  that  the  gen- 
eral level  of  employment  was  affected  mate- 
rially by  the  Intnxluction  of  the  32.5-cent 
standard.  Notably  in  the  case  of  seamless 
hosiery,  there  is  evidence  of  some  transfer  of 
employment  from  relatively  low-wage  to  rel- 
atively high-wage  establUhments." 

(II)  When  the  minimum  wage  was  In- 
creased from  40  to  75  cents  an  hour,  effec- 
tive In  January  1960,  the  Department  of 
Labor  made  a  stuc'y  of  the  economic  effects 
of  the  changes  In  five  low-wage  Industries. 
The  Department  concluded  that  in  three  of 


the  industries  there  were  no  employment 
declines  attributable  to  the  higher  minimum, 
and  that  the  decline  of  4  and  2  percent  in 
the  other  two  Indxistries  might  have  been 
related  to  other  factors. 

(ill)  The  Department  of  Labor  made  more 
extensive  studies  of  the  economic  effects  of 
the  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  from  75 
cents  to  *1  an  hour.  In  one  phase  of  these 
studies,  the  Department  attempted  to  follow 
up  on  all  situations  In  which  the  minimum 
wage  was  alleged  to  h.^ve  adverse  effects  on 
employment.  Including  the  closing  down  of 
plants.  These  case  studies  disclosed  layoffs 
of  only  1.800  workers  who  might  have  been 
discharged  because  of  the  minimum  wage. 

The  Department  also  analyzed  trends  in 
employment  and  unemployment  over  the 
period  of  adjustment  to  the  $1,  and  reported 
as  follows: 

"Total  nonajrrlcultural  employment  was 
generally  on  the  uptrend  between  the  time 
of  enactment  of  the  $1  minimum  wage  and 
the  first  part  of  1957.  reflecting  the  general 
economic  expansion  In  the  econcMny  during 
this  period. 

"Unemployment,  nationwide,  did  not  in- 
crease over  the  period  of  Immediate  adjust- 
ment to  the  $1  minimum  wage.  An  esti- 
mated 3  million  persons  were  unemployed  in 
April  1965.  2.2  million  In  August  1955,  2.6 
miUlo.i  In  April  1956.  and  2.2  raillion  in 
August  1956.  Thus,  the  effects  of  the  mini- 
mum tvage  on  unemployment  were  not  suf- 
ficiently large  to  be  discernible  in  overall 
estimates  of  unemployment." 

Special  surveys  were  made  of  employment 
before  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  H 
minimum  wage  In:  (a)  15  selected  low- 
wage  Industries  In  which  the  minimum  had 
a  particularly  heavy  Impact;  (b)  selected 
segments  of  12  of  these  low-wage  Industries 
where  the  impact  of  the  11  minimum  was  the 
heaviest  (the  Secretary  noted  that  these  12 
Industry  segments  employed  about  400.000 
workers,  of  whom  240.000.  or  60  percent, 
were  paid  less  than  91  an  hour  before  the 
minimum  went  Into  effect);  (ci  6  :ow-wage 
communities  In  ^i^lch  large  numbers  of 
workers  had  to  be  given  wage  Increases  as 
a  result  of  the  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1  an  hour. 

These  studies  have  been  widely  commented 
upon  and  there  appears  to  be  some  con- 
fusion as  to  the  significance  of  the  em- 
ployment changes  which  were  found  to  have 
occurred  between  the  period  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  tl  minimum  and  thereafter. 

These  facts  are  clear:  That  In  the  selected 
12-lndtistry  segments  which  were  most 
heavily  affected,  the  data  gathered  by  the 
Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
showed  a  decline  In  employment  of  4  per- 
cent during  the  first  survey  period  following 
the  enactment  of  the  $1  minimum  and  a 
decline  of  9  percent  in  the  second  survey 
period  as  compared  with  the  employment 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  minimum- 
wage  Increase. 

No  one  has  sujrgested  that  these  declines  In 
employment  were  attributable  entirely  to  the 
tl  mlnlmtma  wage.  Thus  Secretary  Mitchell 
In  his  report  to  the  Congress  (submitted  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec. 
4(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Aci)  point- 
ed out  that  "there  were  other  economic  In- 
fluences on  a  number  of  the  Industries  In 
question  which  were  in  part  responsible  for 
changes  in  levels  of  employment."  (P.  8 
of  pt.  II  of  Secretary's  report  for  1959.) 

TTie  following  observations  on  the  De- 
partment's studies  appear  desirable  in  or- 
der to  evaluate  the  employment  declines 
shown  In  the  studle.s  and  to  assess  properly 
the  effects  of  the  $1  minimum  on  these  de- 
clines : 

The  employment  In  the  15  low-wage  in- 
dustries taken  as  a  whole  remained  virtually 
unchanged  during  the  Impact  period  of  the 
dollar  minimum  In  August  1955,  before 
the  $1  minimum  went  Into  effect,  employ- 


ment In  these  15  low-wage  industries  was 
2,022.000  and  a  year  later,  in  August  1956, 
the  emplojinent  was  virtually  the  same — 
2,018,000. 

The  Investigation  of  the  low-wage  seg- 
ment of  the  12  low -wage  industries  showed 
a  variety  of  patterns.  In  some  Ciises,  em- 
ployment after  the  t\  minimum  was  higher 
than  before;  in  other  cases  there  were  de- 
clines. On  an  overall  basis  there  was  a 
drop  of  about  14.600,  or  4  percent  In  the 
first  survey  period  following  the  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage.  The  bulk  of  these 
declines,  however,  was  accounted  for  by 
seasonal  variations  or  by  developments  un- 
related to  the  minimum  wage  such  as 
comp>etltlon  from  substitute  products,  in- 
adequate demand,  changed  governmental 
agricultural  policies,  weather  conditions, 
crop  failures,  and  certain  long-term  tech- 
nological innovations. 

For  example,  hosiery  employment  normally 
declines  seasonally  between  the  months  of 
February  and  April,  the  period  chosen  for 
the  survey.  Wood  container  employment 
declined  between  1955  and  1956.  partly  be- 
cause of  adverse  weather  conditions  which 
affected  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry  and 
partly  because  of  the  historical  decline  In 
this  industry  due  to  the  pxDpularizatlon  of 
other  types  of  packaging.  Marketing  allot- 
ments restricting  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar 
that  Individual  mills  could  process  affected 
In  part  the  employment  during  the  1956 
grinding  season  of  this  Industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  tobacco  stemming  and  redrylng 
showed  an  Increase  in  the  employment.  In 
pnly  a  few  Isolated  cases  were  the  negative 
trends  in  employment  attributed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  studies  to  the  minimum 
wage. 

The  data  also  show  that  employment  In 
the  second  survey  period  in  the  same  low- 
wage  segments  of  the  12  low-wage  indus- 
tries declined  by  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
ber— 36.671.  or  9  percent — as  compared  with 
the  pre-doUar  period.  Some  of  these  de- 
clines in  employment  may  be  attributed  to 
the  onset  of  the  1958  recession.  The  other 
factors  enumerated  above  were  also  opera- 
tive. 

For  example,  tobacco  stemming  and  redry- 
lng activities  were  curtailed  by  a  20-percent 
cutback  In  acreage  allotments  under  the  soil 
bank  program.  Southern  sawmills  suffered 
from  a  long-term  decline  due  to  competition 
from  other  materials,  lesser  use  of  lumber  in 
residential  buildings.  The  work-shirt  in- 
dustry also  showed  a  long-term  decline 
completely  unrelated  to  the  $1  minimum 
which  was  primarUy  due  to  the  growing 
popularity  of  sport  and  T-shirts  as  work 
apparel  and  the  conversion  of  some  existing 
work-shirt  plants  to  the  production  of  the 
substitute  apparel.  Although  these  plants 
which  converted  did  not  go  out  of  business, 
their  statistical  reclassification  contributed 
to  the  decline  in  employment  shown  for  the 
work-shirt  industry.  Florida  citrus  fruit 
processing  continued  to  shown  gains  of  em- 
ployment between  the  1956  and  1957  seasons 
ard  exceeded  the  employment  in  1955  before 
the  »1  minimum.  A  mild  drop  in  cigar 
employment  by  comparison  with  the  pre- 
dollar  period  in  the  Southeast  was  caused 
by  the  continual  Introduction  of  equipment 
for  the  use  of  homogenized  binder,  a  devel- 
opment that  was  initiated  a  number  of  years 
earlier. 

In  relatively  few  cases,  for  the  group  as  a 
whole,  were  negative  effects  attrlbut«d  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  studies  to  the  |1 
minimum  wage. 

In  the  first  few  months  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  $1  minimum,  the  field  staff 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con- 
tracts Divisions  and  local  officials  of  State 
employment  security  offices  were  asked  to 
watch  fat  and  report  on  situations  in  which 
the  minimum  wage  was  alleged  to  have 
adverse  effects  on  employment,  including  the 
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closing  down  of  plants.  As  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  divisions  states  "Visits  were 
made  to  all  Qrnis  which  could  be  Identified, 
and  plant  owners  or  management  repre- 
sentatives were  Interviewed  to  determine 
whether  employees  had  been  discharged,  and 
I  U  so.  the  apparent  reasons  for  discharges. 
I  "The  most  significant  result  of  this  study 
was  the  small  number  of  reports  received. 
While  this  Is  not  a  measure  of  impact,  it 
helps  to  put  into  proper  perspective  isolated 
reports  that  might  otherwise  lead  to  un- 
warranted generalizations.  Only  about  500 
newspaper  accounts,  letters,  and  oral  state- 
ments alleging  adverse  effects  were  noted, 
and  in  only  about  150  cases  did  there  seem 
to  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
minimum  wage  had  adversely  affected  em- 
ployment. (About  100  of  the  reports  were 
not  followed  up  because  the  names  of  the 
firms  Involved  were  not  available  to  the  di- 
visions.) These  150  plants  employed  about 
12,000  workers  prior  to  the  layoffs  and  indi- 
cations were  that  about  1.800  workers  may 
have  been  discharged  as  a  result  of  the 
minimum  wage.  There  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining what  proportion  of  all  business  clos- 
ings or  employment  reductions  which 
resulted  from  the  minimum  wage  Increase 
are  reflected  In  these  reports"  ("Studies  of 
the  Econc.nlc  Effects  of  the  $1  Minimum 
Wage,"    interim  report,    1957,  p.  6). 

The  studies  of  the  low-wage  communities 
demor  -.trate  that  the  tl  minimum  did  not 
prevent  employment  growth  between  Feb- 
ruary 1956  (before  the  $1  minimum)  and 
June  1959  EJmployment  in  the  six  com- 
munities studied  increased  substantially, 
fully  20  percent  in  the  industries  which  were 
subject  to  the  act  and  14  percent  in  the  In- 
du,strles  which  were  not  covered  by  the  act. 
This  significant  increase  in  employment  la 
particularly  noteworthy  when  compared  to 
the  national  Increase  of  employment  during 
the  same  period,  which  was  only  2  percent. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  detailed  data 
collected  by  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  was  the  basis  for 
the  Se^etarys  reports.  Indicates  that  while 
there  might  have  been  some  minor  adverse 
effects  of  the  $1  minimum  wage  on  employ- 
ment in  some  selected  low-wage  Industry 
segments,  the  overrll  effect  In  these  Indus- 
tries and  in  the  communities  of  maximum 
impact  was  not  adverse  and  Indeed,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  general  stability  and 
Improvement  in  employment  levels. 

(Iv)  Included  n  appendix  B  of  the  hear- 
ings record  Is  a  very  significant  and  pertinent 
study  of  employment  data,  from  Government 
sources,  from  13  States  In  which  a  $1  mini- 
mum wage  has  been  applied  to  retail  trade. 
The  data  shows  that  In  not  even  one  State 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  requirement 
of  a  minimum  wage  has  led  to  a  decline  in 
retail  employment  ("Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  Amendments 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  1961."  pp. 
72&-739). 

(6>     EFFECTS  ON    PRICES 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment studies  demonstrate  that  changes 
in  the  minimum  wage  had  no  discernible  ef- 
fect on  prices  even  In  the  low  wage  indus- 
tries where  the  Impact  of  an  Increase  In  the 
minimum  was  most  significant.  The  ex- 
cerpts are  from  "Secretary  Mitchell's  4(d) 
Report  for  1960": 

"Effects  on  prices 
Although  the  wholesale  price  Index  be- 
gan rising  in  mid- 1955  and  continued  to  rise 
for  about  3  years  thereafter,  It  appears  that 
the  minimum  wage  increase  did  not  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  price  rise. 

■  Changes  in  wholesale  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  low  wage  industries  were  less,  on 
the  average,  than  the  change  in  the  whole- 
sale price  Index  between  January  1956  and 
January  1957.  While  the  index  for  all  com- 
modities   Increased    45    percent    during   the 


year,  the  average  Increase  for  the  products  of 
low  wage  industries  Included  In  the  Index 
was  26  percent.  During  the  longer  run 
period,  January  1956  to  January  1960,  there 
was  virtually  no  Increase  In  wholesale  prices 
of  products  3f  the  low  wage  Industries  while 
the  Increase  In  the  index  for  all  commodities 
was  6  6  percent.  •  •  • 

"These  estimates  are  based  on  price  In- 
dexes for  th"  145  primary  commodities  of  15 
low  wage  Industries  for  which  price  data 
were  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. The  15  industries  are  those  surveyed 
for  the  Dep;vrtment's  program  of  minimum 
wage  studies  In  1959. 

"Of  more  Importance  than  the  relatively 
small  average  Increase  in  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  low  wage  industries  Is  the  fact 
that,  during  the  period  of  a  general  upward 
price  movement,  the  prices  of  many  of  the 
products  of  these  Industries  did  not  change 
or  decrease.  The  magnitude  of  price 
changes  between  January  1956  and  January 
1957  for  these  146  commodities  is  shown  In 
the  following  distribution: 


Niimlier 
of  com- 
modities 

Percent 
of  total 

Price  Incrcuse  of— 

■^  l>ercent  or  more     .  .  .. 

26 
A2 
31 

21 

12 

18 

Over  0  aiid  under  8  percent. . . 
N'o  clioiige . 

43 

17 

Prire  decrease  of— 

Over  0  ami  under  5  percent. . 
.1  fierctnt  or  more 

14 

8 

Total 

145 

100 

"There  are  two  reasons  for  exiiecting  that 

a  minimum  wage  Increase  will  not  result 
in  a  general  pattern  of  Increases  In  the 
prices  of  products  of  low  wage  Industries. 
First,  the  Department's  studies  show  that 
many  employees  of  low  wage  industries  Size 
prodded  by  a  minimum  wage  change  to  In- 
crease productivity,  and  thus  to  adjust  to 
higher  cost'?  per  hour  of  labor  without  in- 
creasing costs  per  unit  of  output.  Second, 
much  of  the  impact  of  a  minimum  wage 
change  is  in  industries  In  which  low  wage 
firms  compete  with  firms  which  pay  all 
employees  substantially  more  than  the 
minimum  r,ite,  so  that  prices  tend  not  to 
rise  by  a  significant  amount  even  though 
wage  costs  of  the  low  wage  firms  are  In- 
creased. The  fact  that  prices  In  the  low 
wage  industries  showed  negligible  change 
over  the  period  1956-60  as  a  whole,  while 
the  all-commodity  Index  rose  6.6  percent, 
suggests  that  adjustment  to  a  minimum 
wage  Increase  may  be  accomplished  through 
methods  other  than  price  Increases.  For 
example,  increases  In  productivity — which 
In  some  cases  may  be  accompanied  by  de- 
clines in  employment — may  have  been  used 
by  indlviduiil  plants  to  adjust  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  ('Secretary  of  Labor's  4(d)  Re- 
port of  1980,'  pp.  20-22)." 

(C)     EFFECTS    ON    rORCIGN    COMPETITION 

"An  analysis  of  the  available  data  does 
not  support  the  view  that  a  moderate  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  will  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  the  ability  of 
American  producers  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers  in  either  the  domestic  or 
foreign  markets. 

"Most  U.S  firms  which  compete  with  for- 
eign producers  would  not  be  directly  af- 
fected by  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
since  they  pay  wages  far  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  rate.  This  is  indicated  by  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  types  of  commodities 
which  are  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  of  those  which  are  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  other  countries.  This 
analysis  disclosed  that  more  than  four-fifths 
of  Imported  and  exported  commodities  are 
prcxluced  in  the  United  SUtes  by  Industries 
which  would  not  be  significantly  affected  by 
a  moderate  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage. 


"The  position  of  low  wage  firms  compet- 
itive with  foreign  producers  may  tend  to 
be  adversely  affected  if  a  minimum  wage 
change  were  to  result  In  higher  prices. 
However,  as  Is  noted  above,  the  Department 
of  Labor's  studies  of  the  effect  of  minimum 
wage  Increases  Indicate  that  they  did  not 
result  in  any  general  pattern  of  Increases 
in  the  prices  of  products  of  low  wage  In- 
dustries 

"In  summary,  it  may  be  expected  that  a 
moderate  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will 
not  have  extensive  adverse  effects  on  the 
ability  of  U.S.  firms  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers.  This  conclusion  is  consistent 
with  trends  in  the  value  of  Imports  and  ex- 
ports during  the  period  of  adjustment  to  the 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage  from  75  cents 
to  II  an  hour,  effective  In  March  1956.  Dxu-- 
Ing  that  period,  both  Imports  and  exports 
Increased.  The  value  of  merchandise  im- 
ports increased  from  $11.4  billion  In  calen- 
dar year  1955  to  $13  billion  In  1957.  The 
value  of  merchandise  exports  In  1955  was 
$14.3  billion,  and  In  1957.  $19.5  billion. 

"Similar  trends  are  refiected  in  the  data 
on  Imports  of  fabrics,  apparel,  and  related 
manufactures,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
which  are  produced  by  low-wage  CLrms.  The 
value  of  ImpKjrts  of  these  commodities  was 
$397  million  In  1955,  and  $472  million  in 
1957  The  value  of  exports  of  these  com- 
modities was  $477  million  In  1955  and  $497 
million  In  1957. 

"In  the  first  half  of  1960.  the  annual  rate 
of  Imports  of  fabrics,  apparel,  and  related 
manufactures  was  $758  million,  and  of  ex- 
ports $480  million.  During  the  second  half 
of  1960,  Imports  of  these  commodities  de- 
clined slightly,  to  an  annual  rate  of  $718 
million.  To  what  extent  the  trade  position 
of  these  commodities  would  become  less 
favorable  as  a  result  of  a  minimum  wage 
Increase  cannot  be  determined.  However, 
It  may  be  noted  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  commodities  Imported  are  produced  In 
Japan.  Hong  Kong,  and  other  low-wage 
areas  by  workers  who  are  paid  only  10  to  25 
cents  an  hour.  American  producers  could 
not  compete  on  even  terms  with  producers 
of  these  low  wage  areas  even  If  the  minimum 
wage  were  less  than  $1  an  hour." 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  proposing 
a  program  to  restore  momentum  to  the 
American  economy,  dated  February  2,  1961, 
President  Kennedy  stated  that  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  and  an  expansion  of 
coverage  "can  actually  Increase  productivity 
and  hold  down  unit  costs,  with  no  adverse 
effects  on  our  competition  in  world  markets 
and  our  balance  of  payments.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  those  commodities  affected  by 
either  export  or  Import  trends  are  produced 
by  industries  which  would  not  be  signifl- 
cantly  affected  by  a  moderate  Increase  In 
the  minimum  wage.  The  proposed  new 
coverage  is  basically  in  retail  trade  and 
services,  which  are  not  affected  by  shifts  in 
International  trade. 

"Moreover,  experience  with  previous  mini- 
mum wage  Increases  Indicates  little  effect  on 
prices.  In  the  4  years  following  the  1956 
Increase  In  the  minimum  wage,  the  index  of 
all  wholesale  prices  Increased  6.6  percent, 
whereas  the  prices  charged  for  commodities 
produced  in  low-wage  industries  showed 
negligible  change." 

The  committee  is  in  agreement  with  this 
statement;  nevertheless,  since  the  question 
has  been  raised  regarding  the  effects  of 
foreign  competition  on  Industries  covered  by 
the  act,  the  committee  has  added  a  specific 
provision  to  the  bill  in  order  to  provide  the 
Information  necessary  for  evaluating  this 
matter.  The  bill  contains  a  new  provision, 
proposed  section  4(e)  of  the  act,  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  In- 
vestigations whenever  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  any  Industry  under  the  act  the 
competition  of  foreign  producers  has  re- 
sulted or  Is  likely  to  result  In  Increased  un- 


employment. If  he  finds  that  increased 
unemployment  has  in  fact  resulted  or  is 
likely  to  result  from  such  competition,  he 
will  make  a  report  of  his  findings  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress 
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27. 
28. 
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31. 
32. 
S3. 
34. 
3ft. 
M. 
$7. 
88. 
30. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
SO. 
61. 

52. 

53. 
54. 
&&. 
H. 
67. 
S8. 
SB. 
flO. 
61. 

62. 
G3. 

64. 
65. 
06. 
♦57. 
f*. 
flO. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
78. 
80. 
Rl. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
M. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
80. 
90. 


01. 


(iu-.il  AlUiitifA  Pacific  Tea  Co 

S«-ttr;i,  Roct)Uck  4  Co 

.'Safeway  Hlnree,  Inc 

Kn>ifor  Co 

J.  r.  Penney  Co 

Montitomory  Ward  A  Co 

American  Stores  Co 

F.  W.  Wofilworth  Co 

National  'leu  Co 

Anderson.  Clayton  &  Co., 

Food  Fair  Stores.  Inc 

Winn-Dixie  Stores.  Inc 

Federflt<Hi  Dei«rtment  Stores, 

Inc." 

AlUeil  Stores  Corp 

McKesson  &  RobMns,  Inc 

May  I>ei»rlment  Stores  Co.«.. 

First  .National  Store*,  inc 

Grand  Union  Co." 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  inc 

Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc 

Colonial  Stores.  Inc.. 

W.  T.  Oraut  Co 

Oraybar  Electric  Co. — 

S.  8.  Kresge  Co 

Oiml>el  Bros.,  Inc 

ACF-Wrijsley  Stores.  Inc 

Consolidated  Foods  Corp...... 

Sundard  Oil  Co.  (Kentucky). 

Loblaw,  Inc 

Arden  Farms  Co 

City  Stores  Co 

Assoclate<l  Dry  Goods  Corp... 

Wal(fre*n  Co 

Western  Auto  Supply  Co 

J.  J.  Nowi)erry  Co 

Marshall  Field  &  Co 

O.  C.  Mufphy  Co. 

PIttston  Co 

Red  Owl  Storm,  Inc.[ 

Stop  A  Shop,  Inc 

Pacific  Gamble  Robinson  Co.. 

I>>mer  Stores  Corp 

Butler  Bros.* 

Super  Valu  Storw,  Inc 

Thrlftimart,  Inc ". -.. 

Penn  Fruit  Co.,  Inc 

11.  C.  Bohack  Co.,  Inc 

Broedway-llale  Stores,  Inc 

8.  n.  Kress  4  Co 

Mercantile  Stores  Co  ,  Inc 

Southern   States    Cooperative, 

Inc. 
Universal   Leaf  Tol):»cco   Co., 

Inc. 

I^ucky  Storwt,  Inc 

Bullock's.  Inc 

Melville  Shoe  Corp 

Spiegel,  Inc 

II.  L.  Green  Co.,  Inc.' 

J.  Weingarten.  Inc 

Fleming  Co.,  Inc 

Gamble-Skogmo,  Inc 

Automatic     Canteen    Co.    of 

America. 

Msyfair  Markets 

Giant  Food,  Inc 

Goldblaft  Bros.,  Inc 

McCroo'  Stores  Corp.' 

Thorofare  Markets,  Inc 

F.dison  Bros.  Stores,  Inc._ 

Shoe  Corp.  of  America 

E.  J.  Korvelte,  Inc 

Hecht  Co.« 

Fislier  Bros.  Co 

Purity  Storeis,  Ltd 

Carson  Pirle  Soott  4  Co 

Emporium  Capwell  Co 

Aldens,  Inc      

American  News  Co 

Thrifty  Drug  Stores  Co.,  Inc... 

Von's  Grocery  Co.' 

Market  Basket 

Carpent<'r  Paper  Co 

Shopping  Bag  Food  Stores  • 

Seeman  Bros.,  Inc. 

S.   Klein  Department  Staves, 

Inc 

Bond  Stores,  Inc 

Rich's,  Inc 

Big  Bear  Stores  Co 

Cook  Coffee  Co 

Borman  Food  Stores,  Inc 

Daitch  Crystal  DabiiBS,  Inc 

J.  S.  Dillon  4  Sons  Stores  Co., 

Inc 

Peoples  Drag  Stores,  Inc 


1058  sales 


MiUion* 

$5,004.7 

3,721.3 

2.22S.  4 

1.776.2 

»  1,410.0 

1.092.3 

874.8 

864.6 

794.2 

791.9 

734.0 

6H6.  4 

653.  2 

r>43.  8 
614.0 
.Ml  0 
iUI.S 

.•ins.  7 

456.4 
443.  R 
437.1 
43-2.2 
430.0 
384.4 
384.1 
363.1 
358.6 
294.8 
2S4.  9 
273.9 
269.0 
260.0 
250.0 
223  4 
221  0 
218.0 
208.0 
207.7 
100.5 
104.0 
182.3 
179  3 
165.6 
165.2 
163.0 
161.6 
161  4 
ISO.  5 
156.4 
157.0 
182.1 

143.7 

141.5 
138.8 
136.4 
134.8 
133  4 
125.  I 
124.0 
110.8 
117.6 

117.0 

116.6 

114.7 

109.8 

100.2 

100.1 

107.1 

105.8 

104.2 

102.2 

100.4 

00.3 

98.7 

98.4 

08.0 

07.8 

04.5 

02.6 

01.5 

90.5 

86.3 

84.7 
83.8 
83.1 
70.7 
79.7 
78.7 
76.8 

76.0 
74.9 


Classifi- 
cation > 


F 
M 
F 
F 
D 
M 
F 
C 
F 
W 
F 
F 
D 

D 

W 

I) 

F 

F 

I) 

F 

F 

C 

W 

C 

D 

F 

W 

W 

F 

W 

D 

D 

C 

W 

C 

D 

C 

W 

F 

F 

W 

T) 

W 

W 

F 

F 

F 

1> 

C 

D 

W 

w 

F 

I) 

C 

M 

C 

F 

W 

C 

C 

F 

F 

D 

C 

F 

C 

C 

D 

D 

F 

F 

D 

D 

M 

C 

C 

F 

F 

W 

F 

W 

D 
D 
D 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
C 
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»«. 
93. 
IH. 
95. 
00. 
07. 
08. 
00. 

100. 
101. 

102 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107 
108 
100 

no. 
Ill 

112 
113 
114 
115. 
116. 
117 
118 
110 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

12.-;, 

126 
127 
128. 
129. 
ISO. 
131. 

132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
14t). 
141. 

142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 

147. 
148. 
140. 
150. 
151. 
I. 'a. 
153. 
l.M. 
I.VV 
l.*i6 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 

162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 

171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 

\n. 

176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
186. 
186. 


Van  Wiiicrs  4  Rogers,  Inc 

BarktT  Bros.  Corp 

I^anr  Bryant,  Inc       

Food  Giant  .Markets,  Inc 

Alphii  Ik-ta  Foo<l  Markets,  Inc 

DaviiUton  Bros..  Inc 

.Neistwr  Bros..  Iik.. 

American      llobpital      Supply 

Corp. 

Wiclioldt  Stores.  Iiii-      

Interstate  Deparlnieiit  Stores, 

Inc. 

ltruiu>wip  Drug  Co 

AHC  Vending  Corp 

Jot^pli  Home  Co 

Marsh  Foo<.lliners.  Inc 

Woodward  4  l^othrop 

Flour  Mills  of  America.  Inc. .. 

Edward  Ilinof  Lumber  C^ 

ConiDwrciul  .Metals  Co 

Two  Ciuys  from  Harrison,  Inc. 
Scruggs-VainU'rvoort  -  Barney, 

Inc. 

Mclicllan  .stores  Co.» 

A.  S.  B<-ck  Shoe  Corp 

.Marshall- Wells  Co 

Food  .Mart,  Inc   

Stix,  Baer  4  Fuller  Co 

S.  M.  Flickingcr  Co.,  Inc 

Genuine  I'arts  Co 

Frank  G.  Shattuck  Co 

Star  Market  Co 

J.  W.  Mays.  Inc 

Meier  4  Frank  Co.,  Inc 

L.  S.  Ayres  4  Co 

Horn  4  llar.lart  Co .>.. 

I'niteil  Wh<"Uin  Corp 

Rike-Kumier  Co.' 

American  Factors,  Ltd 

Cunningliam  Drugstores,  Inc. 

Godfrey  Co.     

Halle  Bros.  Co 

DilN-rfs    Quality    Sui>ermar- 

keis,  Inc , 

lligl)ec  Co 

Century  Food  Markets  Co 

Austin,  Nichols  4  Co.,  Inc 

Ed   Schuster  4  Co.,  Inc 

Kagle  Food  Centers,  Inc 

Kati  Drug  Co 

Younker  Bros.,  Inc 

National  Bellas  Hess,  Inc 

White  Stores,  Inc."' 

Ducommon  Metals  4   Supply 

Co. 

F.;irle  M.  Jorgcn.sen  Co 

Franklin  Stores  Corp 

Williams  4  Co.,  Inc 

Mangel  Stores  Corp 

Williams-McWilliams     Indus- 
tries, Inc. 
Gray.son-Robinson  Stores,  Inc.. 

A.J.  Bay  less  .Markets,  Inc 

7,ale  Jewelry  Co,  Inc 

Best  4  Co.,  Inc 

Sun  Ray  Drug  Co." 

Hot  Slioppes.  inc 

Western  Department  Stores 

Whitaker  Pajx-r  Co 

JuliiL'i  Garfinckel  4  Co 

Miller- Wohl  Co..  Inc 

Neiman- Marcus  Co 

Souihwfstcm  Drug  Corp 

Mi'.lcr  4  Rhoads.  Inc 

Bickford's,  Inc 

Moore-Handley  Hardware  Co., 

Inc. 

Gray  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

Diana  Stores  Corp 

.\s.sociated  Foo<l  Stores,  Inc 

Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc 

Victory  .Markets  « 

A.  8.  Aloe  Co." 

StotitTer  Corp    

Hoving  Corp 

Houston  OU  Field  Material  Co., 

In... 

Spur  Oil  Co 

Bluefleld  Supply  Co 

Ketchum  4  Co.,  Inc 

Rlchman  Bros.  Co 

Kobacker  Stores,  Inc. 

Truni.  Inc 

Horn  4  Hardart  Baking  Co 

General  .Men-handise  Co 

Rose's  5,  10  4  25  Cents  Stores, 

Inc 

HaJo«i  Corp       

Sprouse-Reitt  Co.,  Inc 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd 

A.  M.  Castle  <5  Co 

Mandel  Bros.,  Inc 

Bearings,  Inc 

Webb's  City,  Inc 


MmUmt 

$73.7 
73.2 
72.8 
71.0 
70.2 
60.3 
67.1 
G6.6 

66.8 
66.7 

66.3 
64.6 
64.0 
63.0 
62.4 
61.8 
61.4 
61.1 
60.6 
60.5 

60.5 


60.4 
.«.4 
5».  2 
68.5 
58.1 
56.5 
56.5 
65.3 
53.5 
51.8 
51.1 
50.3 
49.6 
49.6 
49.1 
48.8 
48.2 
48.1 

48.0 
47.9 
47.7 
47.3 
47.3 
47.1 
46.9 
46.2 
4.S.  7 
45.6 

44.5 

43.6 
43.4 
43.3 
42.7 
42.6 

42.2 
41  9 
41.6 
41.1 
41.0 
40.8 
40.7 
40.0 
30.3 
38.9 
38.9 
38.8 
36.7 
36.6 
36.5 

$6.0 
35.6 
35.4 
35  4 
35.2 
34.7 
34.1 
34.0 

33.5 
>«33. 1 
32.9 
32.8 
•32.  6 
32.2 
32.0 
31.9 
81.9 


ai.7 

31.2 
30.2 
20.8 
20.4 
26.4 
29. 0 
28.0  I 


Classlfl. 
cation  > 


W 

C 

D 

F 

F 

D 

C 

W 

D 
D 

W 

C 

D 

F 

D 

W 

W 

W 

C 

D 

C 

C 

W 

F 

D 

W 

W 

C 

F 

D 

D 

D 

C 

C 

D 

W 

C 

W 

D 

F 

D 

F 

W 

D 

F 

C 

I) 

M 

W 

W 

w 

D 
W 

D 

F 

D 
F 
C 
D 
C 
C 
D 
W 
D 
D 
D 
W 
D 
C 
W 

C 

D 

W 

D 

F 

W 

C 

D 

W 

C 

W 

W 

D 

D 

F    • 

C 

M 

C 

w 
c 

D 
W 
D 
W 
O 
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Classlfl. 
oattoni 

187. 

New  York  Merchandise  Co., 
Inc 

AfiOioM 

$38.8 
27.8 
27.8 
27.7 
27.4 
27.3 
26.1 
26.0 
25.7 
2Stv7 
26.6 

25.6 
26.3 
26.0 

W 

188. 

Early  4  Daniel  Co 

w 

189. 

Arnold  Constable  Corp 

D 

100. 

R.  C.  Williams  Co 

W 

101. 
192. 
103. 
104. 

Book-of-t he- Month  Club,  Inc.. 
Whitt  Sewing  Machine  Corp.. 
Billuns  Western  Petroleum  Co. 
Fed-.Mart  Corp 

C 

w 
c 
c 

105. 

Howard  Stores  Corp 

D 

196. 
107. 
108. 

Butler's  Shoe  Corp." 

D.  Kaltman  4  Co.,  Inc 

ZIon's  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution 

C 
W 

D 

106. 

Reliable  Stores  Corp 

C 

200. 

Levlnc's,  Inc 

D 

'  Classification  Is  as  follows:  D— department  and  spe- 
cialty stores;  M— mail  order;  F— food  store  chains;  C— 
chains  other  than  food;  W— wholesalers  and  Jobbers. 

'  13  months 

»  Federated  Department  Stores  acquired  Rike-Kumk>r 
Co.  October  1950. 

« -May  Department  Stores  Co.  merged  with  IIe<At  Co. 
February  1959. 

'  Grand  Union  Co.  acquired  Simrise  Supermarkets 
(1 957  rank ,  128)  December  1968. 

•  Butler  Bros,  weis  acquired  by  City  Products  Corp. 
February  1960. 

■  H.  L.  Green  Co.  acquired  Olen  Co.  (1957  rank.  198> 
October  1958. 

'  McCrory  Stores  merged  with  McLellan  Stores 
January    1959    to    form     McCrory-McLcUan     Start's. 

'  Proposed  merger  of  Von's  Grocery  Co.  with  Shopping 
Bap  Food  Stores  is  subject  to  approval  of  shareholders 
in  March  1960. 

'•  Formerly  White's  Auto  Stores. 

"  Sun  Ray  Drug  Co.  merged  with  Consolidated  Retail 
Stores  January  1968  to  form  ConsoUdated  Sun  Ray,  Inc 

«  Formerly  W.  H.  Donne  Co. 

"  .\.  8.  Aloe  Co.  was  acquired  bv  Brunswick -Balki- 
CoUender  Co.  June  1980. 

'« 10  months. 

I'  Formerly  Butler's,  Inc.- 

Sources:  .\nnual  reports  of  the  companies;  "Mood>'» 

Industrials." 


Firms  that  would  be  excluded  from  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
under  the  2-State  test 


Name 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Bayless 

.Alpha  Beta  Food  Mar- 
kets. 

Broadway  Hale  Store.  . 

City  of  Paris 

Emporium  Capcwell 

Market  Basket,  Inc 

Marston  Co 

Purity  Stores 

Shopping  Bag  Food 
Stores. 

Thrifty  Drug  Stores.... 

Von's  Grocery  Co 

Walker-Scott 

Webb's  City 

Rich's 

Lytton's 

Wiclwldt  Stores 

llaae  Drug 

Hook  Drug 

Holmes  Co 

GUchrist  Co 

Crowley,  M liner  4  Co.. 

Borman  Food  Products 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co 

Harifeld  's 

Stix,  Baer  4  Fuller 

H.  C.  Bohack  Co 

Hill's  Supermarkets 

Mays,  Inc 

Oallaber  Drug. 

Fisher  Co 

The  nigbee  Co 

Melr  4  Frank 

Home  Co 

Penn  TraflSc  Co 

Outlet  Co 

Mading  Drag 

Neiman-.Marcus 

Zion  Co-op  Mercantile 
Institution. 

Schuster 


;? 


State 


Arifona... 
California. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

«o 

do ... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

do 

Indiana 

do 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

do 

do 


Missouri... 

do 

New  York. 
do 


do 

Ohio 

do 

do 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

do 

Rhode  Island. 

Texas 

....do 

Utah 


Sales 
▼otame 

(million.^- 
of  dollars) 


Wisconsin. 


48 
82 

180 
14 

108 
06 
14 

100 
84 

115 
86 
11 
29 
92 
16 
67 
12 
14 
30 
22 
22 
70 

150 
11 
61 

171 
31 

a 

14 
98 
68 
67 
M 
10 
16 
C 
41 
20 

47 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Exhibit  3 


April  13 


List  of  retail  chain  erUtrprites  opfrating  from  5  to  50  stores  in  more  i}ian  one  State  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  u/hich  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  State* 

(The  firms  are  listed  by  State  and  becaose  tbey  are  Included  In  eyery  State  In  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  flrm  may  be  listed  In  several  States] 

ALABAMA 


Company 


Biiter  Stores,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N  J.. 

Kenwln  Shops,  Inc.,  Kew  York,  N.T 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Smart  4  Thriftv  Dresses,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T. 
~       or  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y ._ 


O.P.O.  aothes.  New  York,  N.Y. 


Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Baker's  Staoe  Stores,  Btrmlnxhun,  Ala. 
Midland  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Loais,  Mo 


Nettleton  Shops,  Inc 

Uanley  Furniture  Co.,  Opp  City,  Ala.  

National  Manofactote  &  Storea  Corp.,  Atlanta,  Oa.. 
Ilaverty  Furniture  Co.,  .^tiama,  Ga 


Wonnser  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Virginia  Dare  Stores,  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Category 


Nmnbar 
of  stores 


Other  Stntes  of  operation 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 


do 

do.„ 

do 


.do. 


Shoes 

do 


do    .  . 

Fomlture. 

do 

do 


WeiH  Bros.  Stores,  Ine.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Woodrow  Storrs,  Inc.,  Now  York,  N.Y 

Ii'    A-Siik  .■^(■rvlcp.  Inc.,  Boswier  City,  La. 

\v    );    Wtiit.'or.l's.W  $1.00  Stores,  MadlsonvUly,  Ky.. 

F.ilu!  .^tofwg.  Inc..  Lake  ProTklence,  !.«. 

viat.'iews  Paint  Co.,  Los  Anf;p|es,  Calif 

KoL'crs  Toy  Shops,  Inc.,  WaabiOKtoa,  D.C 


Forsyth  Fabricis,  Inc.,  .\tli\nta,  0«. 

.Munford  l)o-ItYour*-)r  .Stores,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  da.. I. 

Darwin's  CookeviUo,  Tenn 

Ilecht's,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Sterchl  Bros.  Storen,  Inc.,  Kno.TTllle,  Tenn „ 

U.S.  5t-10<  Stores,  ChatKinoopa,  Tenn.. 

Redlord  Stores,  Inc.,  Chiittanoofra,  Tenn 

Lay  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Tenn... 

W.  L.  Hentley'sSe-ll  Stores,  ."Springfield,  Tenn 

Kuhn  Bros.  Co..  .Vaehville,  Tenn... 

Acme  Quality  Paint  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 

The  .\  Uional  Hotel  Co.,  Gilveston,  Tex 

David  Lev  Stores.  IJirniin^ham.  Ala 

Fuller  S'lperiiiarkets.  Inc..  .Nashville,  Tenn '... 

Chrlsto's.  Inc..  Panama  City.  Fla "". 

8.  E.  MeConnell  8ons  Co..  .\tl:inta.  Oa II" 

Olan  MUls,  Inc.,  ChatUnoopa,  Tenn 


Clothirig  and  furnishings.. 


.do 


do 

do 

Food  supply.. 

Variety 

do. 


Mtacellaoeoas. 
do 


.do. 
-do. 


Hale  Dniif  Co  .  Vasihville.  Tenn 

Albright  4  Wood,  Inc..  .Mobile,  .Ma 

Rosenhlum  Shoes.  Inc  .  .New  Orleans,  La. I 

R.  C.  Brown  Stores,  Jackson,  .Miss 

Saxon's  Can'ly  Kitchen.  Inc..  Wellington,  AUlIIIIIII 

Royal  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Hlriiiinghani,  Ala 

Kenwin  Shops,  Waycjoss,  (ja.. 

Schwobilt  Clothes.  Columbus,  Oa IIIIIIIIII" 

Hub  Stores,  Bainbridge,  Oa. IIIIIIIIII.. I 

Anto-Lec  .Stores.  Inc.,  -New  Orleans,  L*. I. Ill 

Economy  Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  AtLmta,  Oa 

Royal  .Auto  Supply  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 

Furniture 

Variety „ 

do 

.....do 

do 

do- 

Miscellaneous..... 

Drugstore.- 

Variety 

Pood _ 

Variety 

-...do 

Miscellaneous 


Drugs 

do._ 

Shoes 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Candy , 

-Auto  supply 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do .„- 

do 


Auto  supply. 

do 

.—do 


25 

20 
41 


33 

40 

34 


29 

32 

38 

4fi 
12 

40 
28 

42 


40 


19 

15 

48 

6 

7 

9 

18 

» 
43 

5 

6 
44 
22 
26 
18 
10 
43 

5 
14 
17 

9 
25 
44 
35 

14 

2U 
10 
5 
12 
12 
18 
29 
15 
50 
28 
12 


Florida,  Oeorgia,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  and  New  Jersey. 
Oeorgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Georgia,   Illinois,   Indi-ojia,   l/ouisiana,   Mlsslvippi,   Maryland,   New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia! 
and  Wisconsin. 
Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
Oeorgia,   Mississippi,  North  Carolina,   rennsylvanla.  South  CaroUita,  and 

Virginia. 
Arizona,    California,    Florida,    Oeorgia.    TxMiisiana,    Maryland.    M iaBisBipt>l, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Teiinossee,  Texas,  S'irginiai 
and  West  Virginia. 
Arkansas.  District  of  Columbia.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, .Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklatioma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Teias. 
Florida. 
Arkansas,  niinols,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mbsinlppl,  Missoori. 

Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
Most  all  SUtes. 
Florida. 

Oeorgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  ."outh  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Arkansas,  Florida.  <  ieorgia.  Tx)ulsiana,  .North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Virginia.  ' 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  South  Dakota.  Oeorgia,  Indiana,  Iowa.   Kansas,  Ken- 
tacky,   I^uislana.  Marylan<l,  Massachusetts,   Michigui,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Florl'la.   Oeorgia,    Illinois,    Indiana,    .Massachusetts,    Midilgan,    Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Penn- 
sylvania. Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
W'lsconsin. 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  TemvsH-e.  and  Texas. 
Arizona,  FlorUa,  LoulsUna,  North  Dakota,  and  New  York. 
Louisiana. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
California. 
Washington,  DC.  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Florida,  Maryland,  Oeorgia,  Peansyl- 

vanla.  and  Virginia. 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Tennesaas. 
Florida,  Oeorgia,  .North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tenneaase,  and  Vlrelnla. 
Tennessee. 

I>o. 
Florida,  Oeorgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tenneaa* 
Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

Do. 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
Kentucky  and  Tennes.'see. 
Kentucky,  Mlssisaippi,  and  Tenitessee. 
Micliigan. 

Indiaiui,  I^uisiana.  Nebraska,  South  Co-olina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
f  loorjrla  and  Tennessee. 
Tennessee. 
Florida  and  Oeorgia. 
Cieorgia. 

Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky,   MIssi88ii>pl,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  ^^ 

.Arkansas.  Georgia,  .Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tenr 
1-  lorida  and  .MJsaissippi. 
Louisiana. 

I/Ouisiana  and  Mississippi. 
Georgia. 
Tennessee. 

Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Soath  Carolina. 
Florida,  Oeorgi;*,  Louisi:uia,  and  Missis.sippi. 
Georgia. 

Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 
Florida.  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
Tennessee. 


ALASKA 


King  Building  Supply,  Portland,  Oreg. 


Uardware. 


4  I  Oregon. 


ARIZONA 


Sumner  Stores  Corp,  New  York,  N.Y 

Town  Stores,  New  York,  N.Y 

O.P.O.  Clotht!a,New  York '....""'.I 


Tanne-Ardan,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 


National  .shoe  Co.,  Ltd..  Los  Angeles.  CaMf 
Roe  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  Beverly  llills,  Calif... 

Imperial  Uiirdware  Co.,  CaUtomla. 

International  Hardware  Co.,  £1  Paso,  Tex"" 

-Nettleton  Shops,  Inc 

Olven  Bros.,  Inc.,  EI  Paso,  Tex.II 
Barker  Bros.  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,'CaUf 
Woo<lrow  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York,  N  y" 
Magikist  Service  Corp.,  Chicago  111 


Clothing 

<lo 

Clothing  and  fumishings- 


ClotWng. 


lAwson's  Jewelers,  Inc.,  Beverly  Uilh.  Call/ 
Weimar,  Inc,  New  York,  N.Y 


Shoes 

—.do 


Hardware 

do 

Shoes 

do... 

Furniture 

Clothing  and  famishlngs. 
Drycleanlng 

Jewelry 

Fomlture 


33 

11 

34 


36 

32 

4« 

15 


45 

20 
20 
15 
10 

20 
8 


Alabama,  Florid^  Oeorgia  LooisUna,  Mississippi,  Soatb  CaroUna.  Texas 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  New  York.  ^    '"-^jm, 

California  and  .New  York. 

Alabama  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Miarisaliial 
•^""^.f^ff"^"*.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  VJrginls, 
ftnu  \y  est  V  ir^iiuft, 

CaUfomia,   Colorado,   Kentocky,   Massachusetts.  Michigan.  KcTsda.  Okto- 

homa  Oregon,  Texas,  Itah.  Washington,  and  .New  YorkT 
California,  .Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

California,  Colorajlo,  Idaho.  New  Mexico,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Tex-as,  Washing- 
ton, and  w  yoming.  »     .  — .  • 

CaUfomia. 

Texas. 

All  States.  I 

New  .Mexico  and  Texas. 

California. 

Alabama.  Florida,  Louisiana.  North  DakoU,  and  New  York 
nM^u    *'°r''l».  lU'no's,  Indiana,  .Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wiscoosia.  -^     ,      »      .»■», 

Calilornla. 

New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  6  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  ad 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  States — Continued 

[The  firms  are  listed  by  State  and  becaose  they  are  Included  in  every  State  in  which  tbey  operate  stores,  necessarily  tlie  same  firm  may  be  lifted  in  several  Stotes] 

A  RIZON  A— Continued 


Company 


(  onRuiiieni  Mart  of  America,  Inc.,  Phoenix 

TlK-  Fe<l-.Mart  Corp.,  Ban  Diego 

Skaggs  Drug  Center,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

CinU-  "K"  Drive-In  Food  Stores,  El  Paso,  Tex.. 

U'w  Is  t^bor  Stores,  Waco,  Tei       

S»i'«'lbriar  Sbope,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo 

Mi.ikson  Bros.,  Inc.,  I-os  Angeles,  Calif 

Iloiuse  of  Nine.  Inc.,  Ix>«  Angeles,  Calif 

llartneld  J»lore8,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

.Maternity  Mo<lcs,  Phoenli,  Arli 


Category 


Discount  stores. 

do 

Drugstore 


Food    

Shoes 

Clothing  snd  famishlngs. 

do 


.do 


.do. 
-do 


Ntimber 
of  stores 


S 

7 

2H 

34 
14 

4H 

41 

34 

45 
6 


Other  States  of  operattoo 


California  and  Illinois. 

California  and  Texas. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Utah. 

New  .Mexico  and  Texas. 

Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Texas. 

Colorado,  IdalH).  Montana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Cttlifornia,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

California,  Texas,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Utah,  Missouri,  Oregon, and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Hawaii. 

New  Mexico  and  Texas. 


ARKANSAS 


Newport  Stores,  Springflell,  Mo 

FrUMlman's,  Charleston.  Vo 

I  lorton's-VlO-ZV  Stores.  I  ainar.  Mo 

Bameit-I^vy  Co..  Memphis.  Tenn 

Sunflower  Stores.  Inc.,  In^lianola,  Miss 

Walton's  5- lit*  Stores,  lientonville.  Ark 

Remnant  House  (Fabrics)    Ripley,  Tenn 

WalliM*  K   John.<»n  Supply  Co.,  Memphis 

Cari)et  City.  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okia ,.^ 

Hale  Drug  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Crank  Dnig  Co.,  SpringfWId 

Unite<l  Shoe  Stores  Co.,  2901  Llnwood  Ave.,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

Gibson  Clothing  Stores,  F.I  Dorado 

Adeline  -Apiiarel  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Montaldo's,  New  York. 


Consolidated  Retail  Store-,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Midland  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Weiss  A  .Newmann  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Haverty  Fumlturr  Co.,  .Atlanta,  Oa 


Family  Shoe  Store.*,  Tabkquah,  Okia 

Nettleton  Shojis,  Inc 

Wormscr  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y... 


Karbr's.  Inc.,  Pittsburg,  Kans 

Newton  Jewelry  Co..  Joplin,  Mo 

Perel  &  I»wen.«t<'ln,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

K4  q  Clothiers,  Dallas.  Tex 

Palais  Royal.  Inc..  Hoastcn,  Tex 

Southern  Supply,  Inc.,  Fort  Smith 


Variety. 

do... 

do.- 

do.. 


Food. 

Variety 

Miscellaneous, 
-...do 


do 

Drugs 

Dnigstore. 
Shoes 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


—  .do. 

...do 

Shoes.. 


.do. 


Furniture. 


Shoes 

do 

Clothing  and  famishlngs. 


Food  supply. 

Jewelry 

do 


Clothing  and  furnishings.. 

do 

Anto  supply 


7 
5 
5 

14 
8 

II 

14 
7 
6 

14 
9 

44 

4 
49 

11 

29 


38 

SO 

28 

22 
45 
42 


12 
8 
7 
9 

10 
6 


.ALIO  ojHT.ites  in  Missouri.  ' 

Do. 
|)o. 
.Also  o;>eiaio8  if.  Tunnessee  and  Mississippi. 
.\lso  o|>er«tcs  in  Mississippi. 
Mso  oix-ratcs  in  Missouri. 

.Also  o|K'rutes  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  .Missouri,  and  Tennesne. 
A\fu  oi>erates  in  .Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 
.Also  operates  in  Oklahoma. 

.Ms'HiiHT.iii'^in  .Alabama,  Oeorgia.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Ti  nnossn . 
.Msf)  ojK-raics  in  Missouri. 
.Mso  n| ier.it es  in  Ix>ui8iana,  Georgia,  Texas.  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 

and  others. 
Also  o|>erates  in  l/ouisiana. 
.M«ooi>eratesln  Illinois,  Indiana.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 

I'enii.sylvania,  Virginia,  and  New  Jers«"y. 
-Also  oixTBtes  in  eotmty,  Missouri.  .New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, and  Virginia. 
Also  oiierat«\s  in  .Alabama.  District  of  Columbia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 

Kentucky,  Maryland,  ML^.^ouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 

and  Texas. 
Also  operates  in  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mis- 

sls.*lppl,  Missouri,  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
Also  operate.<;  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kaiu<as.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Texas, 

and  Wliwionsin. 
ALso  operate*  in  Florida,  Georgia.  Ix)uisiana.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tenness«'e,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  .Alabama. 
Also  operates  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Also  operates  in  all  etat«!. 
.Also  oix>rate.<:  in  .Alabama,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Oeorgia,  Indiana, 

Iowa,  Kan.<:a5,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  MIchigwi, 

Minnesota.  Missouri.  .Nebra.>;ka,  Ohio,  Oklalion>a,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
.Also  oiieratcs  in  Kansas  ami  Missouri. 
.Also  ojierates  in  Missouri.  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma. 
-Also  operates  in  Kentucky  and  Tenne.s.sor. 
Also  operatic  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Also  operates  in  Ix)uisiana  and  Texas. 
•Also  operates  in  Oklahoma. 


CALIFOR.NIA 


Onunont  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Town  Stores,  New  York,  NY 

The  Cu.stom  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 


O.P.O.  Clothes,  New  York 


Tanne-Ar<len,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Brooks  Bros.  Clothing,  New  York,  -N.Y 

Dundee  Smart  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 
French,  Shrlner,  4  Urner,  Boston,  Mass.. 


National  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ixw  Angeles,  Calif 
Roe  Bros  Stores,  Inc.,  Beveriy  Hills,  Calif.. 


Imperial  Hardware  Co.,  California 

Zukor's,  New  York,  NY 

McMahan's  Furniture  Co.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 

Barker  Broe.  Corp.,  Los  Angelee,  Calif 

Riviera  Sofa  Bed  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif 

J.  4  J.  Slater,  New  York,  .NY..-. 

Nettleton  Shops,  Inc 

Frencli,  Shriner  4  Urner.443  Albany  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif 

Wallpapers,  Inc.,  Oakland,  CaUf 

Sherman  Clay  4  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaBf 

Page  Company,  Inc.,  Dallas  1.  Tex 

Lyon  4  Healy,  Inc.  (musical  merchandise),  Chicago, 

Ocnsler-Lee  Diamond.*,  S  »n  Franci.sco,  Calif.. 

Lawson's  Jewelers.  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

Rogers  Jeweh7  Co.,  Inc.,  Mo<lesto,  Calif 

Dick  Tyrrell  Jewelers,  Inc.,  Oakland,  CaUf. 

Welsfeld's,  Inc.,  Seattle.  Wash 

Fonk's  6^11 .00  Stores,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

W.  4  J.  Sloane,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

The  Fed-Mart  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Cahf 

Consumers  Mart  of  America,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Arir 


Clothing  and  fnmisliings. 


Clothing  

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.do. 


Clothing 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do - 

Shoestores 


.do- 
.do. 


Hardware 

Clothing  and  furaiahings. 

Furniture 

do 

clo- 


Shoes. 

do. 

do. 


Miscellaneous 

do 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
Miscellaneous  stores 


Jewelry 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Variety. 

Furniture 

Discount  stores 

do 


11 

28 

34 


36 


IS 
17 

32 

4« 

15 
16 
37 
20 
6 
8 
45 
17 

9 
5 

23 
9 

11 

26 
20 
8 
II 
32 
13 
11 


Also  op»erates  in  Ilhnois.  Maryland,  Michigan.  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Also  operates  In  Arltona  and  New  York. 

.Also  operate.*  in  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Also  operates  in  .\labama,  .Arir6na,  Florida,  Oeorgia,  Louisiana,  Marylan<l, 
Mississippi,  .North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

.Also  operates  in  Arirona,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
-Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  New  York,  and  Washington. 

.Also  operates  in  Illinois,  NI a.s.-iatlmselts,  ami  New  Y'ork. 

Also  operati's  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

.Also  operates  in  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

.Also  operates  in  .Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Ori'gon. 

.Also  o|>erates  in  .Arizona.  CoIohkIo.  Maho,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Texivs,  Wa-sliiugton,  ami  Wyoming. 

Also  operates  in  .\riiona.' 

-Also  opj'ratcs  in  Oregon,  New  York,  and  Wu-slilngtou. 

Al.*o  operates  in  Idaho  and  Nev;i<li». 

Also  oj^erate-s  in  .Arizona. 

.Also  ofierates  in  Nevada. 

.Mso  o|>er8ies  in  District  of  Cohimbln,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

Also  ofienites  in  all  States. 

-Also  operates  in  Massachu.setts,  Mimiesota,.New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvimla. 

Also  oiK'nites  in  -Arixona. 

.Mso  0|>er!itcs  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Do. 
Also  o|)erates  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 
Also  operates  In  Ilhnois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  .New  York. 

Also  operates  in  Nevada. 

-Also  operates  in  Arizona. 

Also  ofieratcs  in  Nevada  and  On-gon. 

Also  operates  in  Washington. 

Also  operates  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wasliington. 

Also  oiK'rates  in  Idaho  and  Washington. 

.Alsoot<eraiesin  Connecticut,  District  o  Columbia, 

Also  o|ierates  in  Arizona  and  Texas. 

.Mso  operates  in  Arizona  and  Illinois. 


New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 


I 
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[The  Anns  are  Usttti  by  State  and  because  they  are  Indu'led  In  every  State  In  wblcb  they  oi>erate  storee, 

C  A  LI  FO  RNIA— ConUnned 


Uy  the 


firm  may  be  liaMtl  in  several  8tates| 


Company 


The  Matlock  Stores,  I-a  Canada,  Calif 

Nordstrora's,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash 

UoabauU  de  Pari*,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

B<'nnett's  (Paint.'<),  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I/WT?  Stores.  Oakland.  Calif 

The  Owl  DrtJUf  Co.,  Ixm  Aneeles,  CaUf 

Concord  Drti?  Store.  Ii.c.  Concord 

Milton  F.  Kreis  Urue  Stores,  BeTerly  IlilK  CaUf.... 

P:iy  l^^sf  Stores,  Portlan<i,  Oreit     

Joaeph  Mamln  Co..  Inc..  Saa  Frandsoo,  CaUf. 

Wotberhood   Maternity   Shops,   Inc.,    Los   Angeles, 

Calif. 
Markson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 


Lanz  of  California,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf 

Boose  of  Nine,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Uartfleld  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 


Morrow's  Nut  House  Corp..  Rlalto 

Tire  -Mart  Stores  Corp..  New  York,  N.Y. 


Category 


Number 
of  stores 


Variety 

Shoestore 

Miscellaaeous. 


do 

Dmicstate. 
do 


.do... 
.do. 


CIotMng  and  furnishings. 
do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Candy  stores. 
Auto  supply.. 


6 
18 
28 

8 
IS 
31 
8 
S 
18 
15 
21 

41 

11 
34 

45 

5 
27 


Other  States  of  oi«ratioo 


noddk.  New 


Also  opermtM  In  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  OkUboma. 

Also  operates  In  Oregon  an<l  Washington. 

Abo  operates  in  New  York.  Connecticut,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canaila. 
Also  operates  in  Idaho  and  Utah. 
Also  operates  in  Hawaii. 
Alao  operates  In  Oregon. 
Also  operates  In  Nevada. 
Also  oi)erates  In  Ohh>. 

.Mso  operates  In  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Also  operates  In  NcTa<la. 
.\lso  o|)erates  In  Oregon. 

Also  operates  in  Arltona.  Colorado.  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  MaMachuaelts, 

New  York,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
.\!so  operates  In  .Nevada. 
Also  openites  in  Ariiona,  Texas,  Colorado.  Michigan,  Utah,  Missouri,  Oregon, 

and  Pennsylvania. 
Also  operates  in  Arizona,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon.  Waslilngton,  and 

Hawaii. 
Also' operates  In  Oregon  and  Ut&b. 
Alao  operates  in  New  Jersey,  .New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  llHnola. 


COLORADO 


Montaldo's,  New  York. 
Tanne-.Vrden,  Inc. 


L.  Goldman  Shoe  Co.,  Denver.  Colo 

Roe  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  Beverly  HUls,  CollL 

Rollnick  Shoe  Co..  Denver,  Colo 

8.  A.  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Lincoln.  Nebr 

Wormser  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  .New  York,  -N.Y 


Nettletmi  Shops.  Inc... 

L.  A.  SaUivan  Storea,  Grant 

Acme-HardinK  (il:«s.  Inc.,  Topeka.  Kans. 

Caldwell's  Inc.,  Ooodland.  Kans.. 

Oem,  Inc.,  St.  t/Oiiis 

The  Matlock  Storea,  Ia  Canada,  Calif 

Skaggs  Drug  Center,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Brown's  Shoe  Fit  Co..  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Schaffer's,  St.  Paul,  Mlim 

Sweetbriar  Shops,  inc.,  Denver,  Colo 


Conrs'l'",  Inc.,  Denver.  Colo 

Markson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Los  .\ni:eies,  Calif.. 

Hoow  of  Nine,  Inc.,  Los  .\ngel«ei,  Calif.. 

Stickney's  Inc.,  Sterling,  Colo 


Clothing  and  ftimlshings.. 
Clothing 


Shoes 

do 

Shoes  - 

Hardware 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


Shoes 

Variety 

Miscellaneous  More*. 

do 

Discount  storea 

Variety 

Drugstores... 


Shoes 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.„.do 

.\ato  supply. 


11 

36 

5 

46 

9 

B 

42 


45 

6 

16 

7 

7 

6 

28 

40 

8 

48 

11 
41 

34 

10 


Wao  oneratcs  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 

and  Virginia. 
Also  operates  in  Arltona,   CiUifomla,   Kentucky,   MaasBrhusetts,   Michigan, 

Nevada,  Oklahoow,  Oreiton,  Tesus,  Utah.  Washington,  and  New  York. 
Also  o|«'rat<-s  in  .Nebraska,  .'s)uth  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 
Alao  operates  in  Arizona,  Cidifomi.i,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregoa, 

Texas,  Washington,  and  Wynmlng . 
Also  operates  In  Idaho.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
Also  operates  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 
Also  operates  in  .\labama,  .\rk:\nsas.  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia.  Indiana, 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  LoulaiMM,  Mao'land,  Mastcmisetta,  MIchigaB, 

Minnesota,  .MLssouri,  .Nobra.ska,  Ohio,  Oklalioma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
-Mao  operates  in  all  States. 
Alao  operates  In  Nebraska. 

Als"  operates  in  Iowa,  Kans.iSj  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 
.Mso  o(>erutes  in  Kanaaa  and  Nebraska. 

Also  ofierates  in  Hawaii,  Kans:is,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Alao  operates  in  California,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
Also  o|>erates  in  Arizona.  Idiho,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 

Oklahoma.  Texas  and  Utah. 
Alao  operates  in  Iowa,  Kan&is,  .Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota 
.Also  operates  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Teias. 
-Also  operates  In  Arliona.  Idaho,  Montana,  Kan.sa.',  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 

Oklahoma.  Sotith  Dakota,  Teia«,  Utah  and  \\ynnilng. 
.Also  o(«rates  In  Idaho.  Motitana.  <lrec'>n,  Utah,  Wasldivton  and  Wyomirut. 
.Mso  operates  in  ('alifurnia,  .\rizona,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massschusetls, 

Ne*  York,  Oklahoma  and  Teias. 
Also  operates  In  California,  .Arizona,  Texas,  Michigan,  Utah,  Orettoo, 

and  Pennsylvania. 
■Kiao  operates  in  Nebra.'ika  and  Wyoming. 


CO.N.N'ECTICUT 


Albrecht's  Retail  StorsB.  Inc.,  New  York 

Polly  I'errey  .'-'tores.  Inc.,  N'ew  Y'ork 

Puritan  Federal  Clothlag  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Blpley  Clothes,  .New  York 


Bow  I  Kent,  Inc..  New  York. 
Best  A  Co.,  Inc..  New  York. 


Aforrlson  Stores  Corp  ,  New  York 

Cosmo  Hosiery  Shoi«,  New  York 

Millinery  Stores,  New  York 

P  &  y  .Shops,  Inc  ,  New  York 

Jane  I>ee  Stores,  Inc.,  N'ew  York 

Lewis  .Apparel  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 


Parkf)eld  Shops,  Inc..  New  York 

Dru.ss  Store.*,  .New  York 

J.  Baker,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass 

London  Character  Shoes.  New  York 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Psrrjr's  Shoes,  Fort  Plain.  N.Y 

amro.  Inc.,  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y 

Tanen  Shoe  Co.,  Lyiui,  .Mass... 

Carlisle  Hardware  Co.,  SpringOeld,  Mass..^. 

County  Hardware  Corp.,  .Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 

Diamond  National  Corp..  Biddeford.  Maine 

Kay's- .Newport,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I 

Uiiger's  Hosiery  A-  Frocks,  Inc.,  New  York 

8   S.  Pierce  Co.,  Boston.  .Nhiss 

Food  .Marts,  Inc..  Holyoke,  Slass 

Nettleton  Shofis,  Inc .„ II. I 

J.  Baker.  Inc.,  Worcester,  \Iass 

Tanen  Shoe  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass """I 

Tredwell  Shoe  Corp.,  Boston,  Mmb '." 

J.  .V.  Tepiier  Co..  Orange,  Mass ""I"""! 

M.  N    Landau  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York I 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 

Clothing 


do 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 


do 

do 

do 

.—-do 

do 

do 


do. 

do. 

Shoes.. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
-do. 


-do. 


Hardware. 
do 


do 

Shoes 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Food  supply 

do... 


Shoes... 
-...do.. 

do.. 

do. 


Variety. 
do.. 


18 
20 
46 

41 

13 
19 


27 

9 

38 

35 

10 

6 

14 

29 
15 


14 

5 

6 

12 

5 

26 

21 

11 

9 

6 

45 

14 

6 

26 

6 

ao 


New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Illinuis,  Indiana,  Maine,  Ma.ssai^hu£ettA,  Micliigan,  New  Haropahire,  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,  and  \'erinont. 
District  of  Coliimt'la.  Mas'.achusetts,  MRsouri,  N'ew  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Rhode  Lsland. 
Ma.*sachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
District  of  Colunil'is,  Massachusetts,  .Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 

Penn.'ylvanla,  and  Vlrsliiia. 
Delaware,  Indiana.  Mlclilsan,  and  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Wa  '  ■"  ♦   ■•.  DC.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
.Ma  ■<,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rtiode  Ulaod. 

Illi:i  I'la,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky 

New    York,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 

Oklahoma. 
Ohio  and  I'ennsylvanla. 

New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 
New  Jersey  and  .New  York. 
Delaware,  (ioorglu.   Louisiana,   Mo-ssachusetta,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 

New  York,  .North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont, 

and  Virginia. 
New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia. 
Massachusetts  and  .New  York. 
Massachusetts. 
New  York. 

Maine,  Massachusitts,  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
Massachusetts.  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts. 
Do. 
Do. 
All  States. 

Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

MassacliuMtts  and  New  York.  « 

Massachusetts  and  New  Uamp&bire. 
Massachusetts. 
New  York,  Indiana.  MasBachusetta,  NUchi«an,  New  Uampahlre.  New  Jeraey. 

North  CaroUna.  and  Texas.  ^^ 
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[The  firms  are  Uste<l  by  State  and  bsoMMa  tbey  are  Includ^  in  every  Stale  In  which  they  operate  stores,  D«43«ssarlly  the  same  firm  may  be  listed  In  several  States] 

CONNECTICUT-Continued 


Company 


Castro  Convertible  Corp.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y 

M.  H.  Lamston,  Inc.,  New  Yof* 

.Allied  Shoe  Co..  Boston,  Maas 


.Morton'*  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ijiundercenter  Corp.,  Woo<lside,  N.Y 

Johnny-on-t he-Spot,  Scaredale,  .N.Y 

Rovce  Superior  Laundry,  Inc..  Sprlnrflekl,  Maa. 

Sparkle  Cleanseni,  Inc.,  Brookline,  .Mass 

\V.  A  J.  .Sloane,  Inc..  .New  York,  .N.Y 

Honey  Dtw  i'ood  Stores,  Inc.,  Teaneck,  N.J 

Popular  .Markets,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass... 

Market  Basket  Stores,  Inc.,  .MedfMd.  MsH 

Growers  Outlet,  Inc  .  Springfield,  Mass 

Tower  .Mart.*,  Inc..  .New  York 

Arlan'?  Def>artment  Ston-s,  Inc..  N'ew  Bedford — 

New  England  Stores.  New  Brluln,  Conn 

Camera  Craft,  Inc.,  .New  Rochelle 

Raphan  Carix't  Corp..  Franklin  Square 

Goubaud  de  ParLs,  Inc.,  New  York 


Wadsworth,  Howland  *  Co..  Bonon 

My  .Maternity  Shop,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  .N'.Y 

Outlet  Millinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn 

Natelson  Bros.,  Inc..  Elirjibeth,  .N.I 

Stevens  Retail  Stores.  Inc  ,  Jersey  City,  N.J 

Kennedy's,  Inc..  Boston.  .Mass 

I>ee  Shops.  I^oston.  Mas.*-  

Prudence  Clothes.  Inc  .  Boston,  Maai 

Stork  Time.  Inc..  Boston.  .Mass 

Beverly's.  Inc  .  8hopr>er$  World.  Framlngham,  Ma 

Youth  Centre  Stores.  Inc..  Springfield,  Mass 

Do 

Benny's,  Inc.,  Providence.  R.I.  

Strauss  Stores  Corp..  M&speth.  Long  Island.  N.Y.. 


Category 


Furniture. 


Variety. 

Shoes... 


.do. 


Dry  cleaning 

-...do 

do 

do     

Furniture 

Food 

do   

do     

do     

DIaenant  storea. 
do 


Variety 

Miscellaneous. 

do 

do 


.do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do 

...  do 

....  do  

Auto  supply. 
do 


Number 
of  stores 


47 

17 
33 

15 


13 
Ifi 

15 

35 

11 

9 

U 

12 

13 

12 

II 

7 

8 

15 

28 

9 
45 

5 

fi 

14 

1»> 

8 

8 

7 

5 

9 

9 

31 

42 


Other  States  of  operation 


^ 


New  York.  Florida,  Maryland.  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  District 

of  Columbia,  and  Rhode  Island. 
New  Jersey  and  .New  York. 
-Massachusetts.  .Maine,  .Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 

Peimsylvaiiia,  and  Rhode  IsUuid. 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,   Georgia,   Louisiana,   Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 

New  York,  .North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Ulaad,  Texas,  Vermont, 

and  Virginia. 
Ma8sachu.>4.>tts,  New  Jersev,  and  New  York. 
New  York. 
MassachiLsetts. 

Do. 
California,  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Maasacha-ictts. 
Do. 
Do. 
Washlngt'in,  D.C,  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Mas.sachusett.s  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohto. 
Massachusetts. 
.New  York. 

New  Jers«  y  and  New  York. 
.New  Vorl .  CalKomia,  Washlnsrton,  D.C,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  PennsylvanlSi 

and  Canada. 
Massachusetts. 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pcnruiylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ontario  and  Quebec, 

Canada 
Maine  and  Massachusolt-s. 
New  Jers<  y  and  New  York. 

Do. 
.Main*-,  .\1  a.«S3chust>tts,  New  Hatnpshlre,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Ma^fachu.setl-'. 

Maine.  Massachasetts.  and  New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts. 

Do 
Connecticut. 

Massachusetts  and  Kuode  Iidand. 
New  York. 


DELAWARE 


Felsway  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Craoaa-Mayos  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Morrison  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Irving  O.  Livingston,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Maas... 


WUbur-Rogers.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Williams  ReUll  Stores.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Polan's.V^l.noStorfis,  Baltimore,  Md 

M.  II.  Klshman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y... 


Nettleton  Shops,  Inc 

Alfred  H   Colien  A  Son.  Upper  Darby,  Pa 

J.  B.  Van  Srtver  Co.,  Camden.  N.J 

Liebman  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Poltsvflle,  Pa 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  16Grfenbauin  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Adams  Clotlies,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Rockower  Bros  .  Inc..  I'hlladel|)hla.  Pa 

B.  J    Hoy  bt  A  It)*  Stores,  Inc  .  New  Castle,  Del 

National  .V  &  \0t  Stores,  Inc.,  Newark,  I>el    

Bon  Ton  Wallpaper  Co.,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

M    Buten  &  Sons,  Philadelphia 

eilco  Cut  Price  Stores.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Terry  Shops,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Penn-Jersey  .Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Best  Auto  Supply,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Shoes 

Clothing  and  lumislilngs. 


....do. 

do. 

Shoos.. 


Clothing  and  furnishings.. 


....do.. 
Variety. 
do.. 


Shoes 

do     .. 

Furniture. 

do 

Shoes 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

Variety 

do    ........... 

Miscellaneous 

do .... 

Drugs 


Clothing  and  fumtahingy 

Auto  supply 

do 


37 

40 

13 
lb 
15 

38 


13 

47 

45 

6 

7 

8 

15 


16 

36 

10 

7 

7 

19 
50 

34 

27 
6 


Also  operates  in  District  o.  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
.New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 

Also  oi>erate-s  in  (ieorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  .New  York,  .North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvanii.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Also  operates  in  Cormecticut,  Indiana.  Michigan,  and  New  York. 

Also  operates  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Also  0[>erates  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  I<ouisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  H«m{)shire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  \erniont,  and  Virginia. 

Also  o|)erales  in  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mar\-land,  'Tiiiia 
chusett*,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  .New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, sjid  Virelnia. 

Also  o|)erates  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Alao  0|>erate6  in  District  of  Cohimhia,  Florida.  Maryland,  and  Permsylvania. 

Also  oiwtates  in  .Maine,  Massachusetts,  N'ew  Hampshire,  .N'ew  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Also  operates  in  most  Stalt^. 

Also  operates  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Do. 

Also  oi>erate6  in  Pennsylvania. 

Also  operates  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mk-h^n, 
.New  Hampshire,  .New  York.  .North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas.  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

Also  operates  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  \ 

Also  operates  in  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vlrclnls.  J 

Also  operates  in  Pennsylvania.  ' 

Also  operates  in  .Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

Also  operates  in  Pennsylvania. 

Also  operates  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Also  operates  In  .Marylan<l,  .New  Jersey.  North  Carolina.  PentLsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

Also  operates  in  .Sew  Jersey,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Virglola. 

Also  operates  In  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  and  Penns.vlvanla. 

Also  operates  in  Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Morton's,  New  York 

Best  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  .N.Y 

Hofstadter  A  Alhert  Millinery  Corp^New 
TaU  Apparel  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 

Ripley  Clothes,  New  York,  N.Y 

The  Custom  Shops,  .New  York,  N.Y 


York,  N.Y. 


Millinery  Stores,  New  York.  N.Y 

Cardinal  Neckwear,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

David's  Specialty  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Fel.'ter  Shoe  Stores,  Washington,  D.C 

Fellsway  Shoe  Corp.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

I.  Miller  Salons,  New  York,  N.Y 

Hechlnger  Co.,  Washlngtoii,  D.C 

People's  Hardware  Storea,  Washington,  D.O 

CVU 369 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


do.... 

CtotUog. 

do.... 


Clothing  and  fumishlneB.. 


do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Shoes 

do 

do.. 

Hardware 

do 


6 
19 

7 
7 

41 

26 

27 
16 
29 

15 
13 

87 

14 
6 

19 


Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Connecticut,  .Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia. 

Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Maryland,  Massachusetts,  -Michigan,  MlnnesoU,  New  Yof^  and  Pennsyl 
▼ania. 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island. 

California,  Illinois.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  I'ennsylvanla. 

Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Florida,  Illinois,  Massacliusetts,  .New  Jersey,  and  .New  York. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

New  York,  Ohio,  and  Virginia.  T 

Maryland  A  Virginia. 

Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsvlvania,  and  South  Carolina. 

Florida,  IlUnolJs,  .Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Maryland  and  Virginia. 
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Lint  of  retail  chain  enterpritM  »p€raiing  from  5  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  States — Continued 

[The  flrms  are  listed  by  State  and  b«»use  tbey  are  Included  In  every  State  In  wblcb  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  Ann  may  be  listed  in  several  State*] 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA-Continued 


Company 


Wormser  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Yorlt,  N.Y 


Wilbur-Rogers,  Inc  ,  N'ew  York,  N.Y 


J  A  J  Slater,  New  York,  X.Y 

Nathan  &  Hylvia  Robin,  Inc..  Washington,  D.C 

Elite  Laundry  &  Cleaning  Co.,  Washington,  D.C 

Blue  Ribbon  Laundry,  Bethesda,  .Md 

Polaris  5<-$l  Stores.  Baltimore.  Md 

Market  Tire  Co.,  RockvlUe,  Md     

Georifr's  Warehouse  Supermarts,  Washington,  D.C... 
Home.  Inc.  (paints,  glass,  and  tile).  Washington,  D.C. 

Riti  Camera  Centers,  Washington,  D.C 

Rogers  Toy  Shoi«,  Inc..  Washington,  D.C 


gtidham  Tire  Stores,  Washington,  D.C 

Charles  O.  Stott  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington.  D.C 

W.  R.  Winslow  Co.  (paintj),  Washington.  D.C... 
Robertson's  5<-10<  Stores,  Inc.,  Kails  Church,  Va. 
Castro  Convertible  Corp.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

W.  A.  J.  .csioane.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Tower  Marts.  Inc.,  New  York,  .N.Y 

Dalmo  Sales  Co.,  Waebington.  D.C 

S.  .N    McBrile  Co..  Inr..  Wa.shington,  D.C 

11.  S.  King  Co..  Washington.  D.C 

Standard  Drug  Co..  Richmond.  Va 

Ooubaud  de  Paris,  Inc.,  .New  York,  .N.Y   


Brentano's.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Pete  -Moore  .\pplianre  Center,  Bristol,  Va 

Metro  Drug  ."^ tores,  Kiverdale.  D.C 

Save-.Mor  Drugs,  Inc..  Washingtori,  D.C 

Dart  Dnig  Corp  .  Washington,  D.C 

Jellefl's,  Inc.  Washington,  D.C 

Blechman's  Kopy  Kat,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Beyda's,  Washington,  D.C 

Webster  Clothes.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Casual  Comer.  Inc.,  Silver  Spring.  Md 

Penn- Jersey  Auto  Stores.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Abel  Corp.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Market  Tire,  Inc.,  Rock vi lie,  Md. 


Category 


Clothing  and  furnishings.. 


.do. 


Shoes 

Drycleanlng. 

-...do 

do. 


Variety 

Miscellaneous  stores.. 

MisceHaneous..^ 

.-—do 

do 

do 


-do- 
.do. 


do 

Variety... 
Fomiture. 


...-do 

Disoouot  stores  - 

do 

Variety 

do- 


Drugstore 

Miscellaneous.. 

....do 

.do 


Drugsi 


tore. 


o. 
do 


Clothing  and  furnisblngs. 

do 

....do 

do 


do 

Anto  supply. 
do 

...do 


Number 
of  stores 


42 


38 

8 
M 
10 
•J8 
13 

8 

7 
10 

7 
18 

7 
6 
8 
!, 
47 

11 
12 

5 
ri 

IS 
13 
28 

13 

10 

10 

10 

13 

fi 

.1 

f, 

19 

6 
27 
36 


Other  States  of  operation 


Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colora<Io,  Qeorgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,    Maryland,    .Massachusetts,    Michigan,    Minnesota,    Missouri', 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Delaware,   Indiana,    Kentucky,    .Maryland,    Massachusetts,    Missouri,    N'ew 

Jersey,  .New  York,  North  Carolin.i,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
Callfomia,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  an<l  New  York. 
Marylan<l  and  Virginia. 

Do. 

Do. 
Florida,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  IVnnsylvania. 
Marylan<l  and  Virginia. 
Virginia. 

Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Maryland.  Peimsylvania.  an<l  .New  York. 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Florida,  .Mabama,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Pennsylranla,  and 

Virginia. 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  ' 

Do. 

l>o. 
Virginia. 

Connecticut.  Florida,  .Maryland,  Michigao,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Rho<l<>  Island. 
California,  Connecticut,  .New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
Connecticut,  .Maryland,  MasMtchusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Penosylvanla. 
.Maryland  and  Virginia. 
-Maryland. 

.Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Virginia.       *• 
California.  Connectirul.  Florida,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Prnn.sylvania,  and 

Canada. 
Maryland,  .NVw  Jersey,  Virgmia,  and  New  York. 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Tennt'S-soe,  and  Virginia. 
Virginia  and  .Marylan'l. 
Virginia. 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Do. 
Maryland. 

-Maryland,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Virginia, 

ancl  West  Virginia. 
.Maryland. 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Iowa,  Indiana.  .NLiryland,  .Michigan,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Mest 

Virginia. 
.Maryland  and  Virginia. 


FLORIDA 


Oood-Val  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Smart  &  Thrifty  Dres-ses.  Inr  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 
O.P.O.  Clothes,  New  York,  .N.Y.. 


Sumner  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Bonhll  Shirt  Shops,  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y 

Black  ton  Fifth  Avenue.  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bonwit  Teller.  New  York,  N.Y 

Cardinal  Neckwear.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

I.  -M lller  Salons,  New  York,  N.Y 

Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Baker's  Shoe  Stores,  Birmingham,  Ala 

H.  B.  Phillips,  Inc  .  Orangeburg,  8.C 

Nettleton  Shops,  Inc 

Whltehouse  <fe  Hardy,  New  York,  N.Y 

Woodrow  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y... 


Danlcy  Furniture  Co.,  Opp  City,  Ala- 
Mather  Bros.  Stores.  Atlanta,  Oa 

Uaverty  Furniture  Co  .  .\tlanta,  Oa... 


Jordan  Furniture  Co..  Inc..  Waycross,  Oa 

Big'B'  One  Hour  Cleaners,  Hichmond,  Ky 

Polan's  5e-ll  Stores.  Baltimore,  Md 

l)u\;al  Jewelry  Co..  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Rogers  Toy  Shops,  Inc..  Washington,  D.C 


Munford  Do-It- Yourself  Stores.  Inc..  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Sterchi  Bros.  Stores.  Inc..  Knoiville,  Tenn ..'. 

John  Mullins  4  Sons,  Inc..  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Castro  Convertible  Corp.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Masters.  Inc..  Flushing.  N.Y 

Van  11.  Priest  Co..  Madison,  Fla.-. '„ 

Christo's.  Inc..  Panama  City,  Fla 

Dixieland  Stores,  Inc.,  Femandina  Beach,  Fik.'.'... 

I-ewis  Shoe  Stores,  Waco,  Tei ' 

Cioubaud  de  Paris,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y ''...[.. 

Oliui  Mills,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


Albright  4  Wood,  MobUe,  Ala.... 
Baxter  Stores,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.J- 


John  Baldwin,  Inc.,  St.  Petersbtirg,  Fla. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Clothing 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


ClothlDg. 


Clothing  and  furnishings 

do 

.do.. 


do 

Shoes 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings 

do 

do 


Furniture. 

do 

do..-. 


do 

Drycleaning. . 

Variety 

Jewelry 

Miscellaneous  - 

do 


Fumiture. 

do..-- 

do.... 


Discount  stores. 

Variety 

..-.do 

do 


Shoes 
Miscellaneous... 

--..do 


Clothing  and  furnishings, 
-...do 


26 

33 

34 


33 

24 
10 
8 
16 
14 
39 

22 
26 
45 
8 
1.1 
46 


12 
2,'5 
28 

,■) 
15 
13 
20 
18 

43 
44 

17 

47 

10 
17 
25 
13 
14 
28 

35 

20 
25 


Georgia,  Massa«  hujietts.  New  Hampshire,  .New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Alabama,  I-ouislana,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Alabama.  Arlrona,  California,  Georgia,  I>ouisliuia,  Maryland,  M IseLvippI, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas.  VlrcinU 
and  West  Virginia. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Georgia.  lyOuUiana,  Mi&<:LsKippl,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  New  York. 

New  York  and  Puerto  Rico. 

New  York. 

Illinois.  .Ma-ssachu-sett-t,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 

District  of  Columbia,  lUinob.  Ma.ssachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 

District  of  Columbia.  IlllnoLs,  Marylan<l.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 

Illinois.  Kentucky,  .Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Alabama. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

All  States. 

Michigan  and  New  York. 

Alabama,  .Arizona,  Louisiana.  North  Dakota,  and  New  York. 

Georgia.  lUinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Xfissouri 
Nebraska.  .New  Jersey.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania 
Rho<le  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia.  Wiscon.sln  and 
Alabamii. 

Alabama. 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Ix>uisiana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Illinois.  Iowa,  Kentucky.  Mlssotirl,  Tennesstee,  and  Virginia 

Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Peimsylvania 

Georgia. 

District  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Maryland,  Qeorgia  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  .North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 

New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  .Mississippi. 

Maryland.  .Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Georgia. 

Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Georgia. 

Arizona,  Illinois,  Kentuckj-,  an<l  Texas. 

California,  Connecticut,  \V  ashlngton,  D.C,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Canada. 

Alabama,  (Jeorgla,  Kentucky,  MLsslsslppl,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  an<l  Virginia. 

Alabama  and  ML<wL<wlppl. 

Georgia,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
New  Jersey,  and  Alabama. 

South  Carolina. 


List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  6  to  60  stores  in  tnore  than  one  State  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  £  or  viore  States — Continued 

iTbe  firms  w  listed  by  State  and  because  tbey  are  included  in  every  Slate  to  whlcli  ibey  opuraU>  iiortt.,  i^eoessarUy  ibe  same  hrai  may  be  listed  in  several  States] 

F  L  (J  R  ID  A— Con  tinued 


Compaay 


The  Andover  Shops,  Palm  Beach,  FU. 

Mothers  Beautiful,  Miami,  Fla  

Pot  lorn  Doll.v  Co.,  Jackson  vUle,  Fla — 

Yo'inp  .America  4  Junior  Gent 

Kilj'ore  A  Hiird.  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


lnit<-d  Shirt  Distributors,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

r>r»mson,  Inr  ,  Chicago.  Ill 

Bchwol  lit  Clothes.  Columbus,  Oa  

Fremm's,  Tamp«.  Fla 

.Anto  1  eo  Stores.  Inc..  .New  Orleans,  La 

Economy  Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga 


Category 


Clothing  and  tamiskinp. 
do 

do. 


.do 

.do 

.do. 


do 

do 

do 

Auto  supply. 
do 


NoBiber 
of  stores 


6 

5 

8 

« 

S 

39 

10 

20 

23 

SO 

28 


Other  States  of  opr<-atkm 


Massachusetts. 

Georgia.  _ 

Do. 
Maine. 
Michigan. 

Michigan,  New  York,  and  Obk>. 
nilnois. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  M Lviisslppi. 
Georgia. 

Ala^iama,  Ixiuisiana,  MissL<tsippl,  and  Tennessee. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 


GEORGIA 


Good  Val  Stows  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Kenwln  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York. 
My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York 


Sumner  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Cranes-Mayoe  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
O.P.O.  Clothes,  New  York .... 


Elewor  Sbofis,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y- 


M  4  W  Martin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Bomar  Shoe  Co..  Atlanta.  Ga 

Morion's  Shoe  Stores.  Inc..  boston.  Mass— 


Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.. 


Weiss  Bros.  Stores.  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y... 

Wormser  Hat  .Stores,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Family  Booterie,  Na.shviUe.  Tenn 

Mather  Bros.  Stores,  Atlanta,  Ga 

National  Manufacture  and  Stores  Corp.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Haverty  Furniture  Co.,  Atlanta.  Oa 


Maxwell  Bros.,  Inr  .  .Augusts,  Ga , 

Jordan  FiUTilture  Co.,  Inc  .  Waycross,  Oa 

Buehler  Markets,  Peoria,  111 


Duval  Jewelrv  Co  .  Jacksonrllle,  Fla 

Rogers  Toy  shoi*.  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Forsyth  Fai>rics,  Inc  .  Atlanta.  Ga 

.Munfor<l  Dolt-Yourself  Stores.  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Om.. 

SterchI  Bros  Stores.  Inc  .  Knoxvillr.  Tenn ... 

Stovall's  cV-loe-Z'*  Stores.  Wavner\ille.  .N.C 

Mack's  U-\0t-7St  Store*.  Inc..  Sanford.  N.C 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores.  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 


Cnlted  V-IO*  Stores.  Inc  ,  Savannah,  Ga 

Wilson's  .•i«-ine-25«>  Storns,  Royston,  Ga 

Bed  Food  Store.-,  Inc.  Chattanooga.  Tenn 

The  Home  Stores,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Lay  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  Tenn       

EoMMOiy  !4-$\  Stores,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Harper's  W-M>«  Stores.  Seneca,  S.C  

Cassels  Unit»d  Storca,  Inc.,  Kaaley,  8.C. 


Redford  Stores,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 

C.S   .y-10#  Stores.  Chattanooga, 


,Tenn- 
Bower's  Stores.  .Ashevllle. 

David  Lee  Stores.  lilrmingham,  Ala 

Van  H.  Priest  Co  ,  .Madison,  Fla 

Dixieland  Stores,  Inc.,  Femandina  Beach,  Fla. 

Christo's,  Inc.,  Panama  City.  Fla    

8.  E.  McConnell  Sons  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga 

Olan  .Mills.  Inc  .  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

United  Shoe  Stores  Co.,  Shreveport,  La 

Hale  Dnig  Co..  Na.shvllle.  Tenn   

Baxter  Stores,  Inc.,  Trenton.  N  J 


Mothers  Beautiful,  Miami  Beach,  Fla 

Pottom  Dollar  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jaunty  Dress  Shojis,  Inc.,  .Newark,  NJ 

Bason's  Candy  Kitchen.  Inc.  WeUingtan.  AU. 

Kenwin  Shops,  Wavcroas,  Ga 

Schwol  lit  Clothes,  Columbus.  Ga 

Hub  Stores,  Palnl  ridge,  Ga 

Fremar's,  Tampa,  Fla 

Economy  Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.do. 
.do. 


Clothing 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
....do 


do. 


Shoes—. 
do... 


Ck>thing  and  fumisbtngs.. 


„..do- 
....do. 


SboM 

Furniture.. 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Food  supply. 

Jewelry 

Misoellaneoai 


do 

do 

Fumitore.. 

Variety 

-..-do 

Shoes 


Variety- - 

do.... 

Food 

do     . 

Variety.. 

do... 

do... 

d«... 

do... 

do 


Diaeoant  stores. 

Vartety 

do 

.do. 


do 

do  „ 

Miscellaneous 

Shoes 

Drugs 

Clothing  and  fumishtngs. 

do 

do 

do  .- 

Candy  stores.. 

Clothing  and  fumtshingS. 

do 

do 

do 

Auto  supply .„..„ 


26 

20 
41 


33 
40 
34 

40 

16 

8 

IS 

46 


19 
42 


8 

26 
40 

28 

34 

5 

ao 
ao 

18 

9 
43 
44 

6 
31 
15 


27 
7 
15 
27 
18 
6 
12 
17 
26 
22 
12 
17 
17 
13 
25 
44 
35 

44 

14 
25 

5 
8 
12 
12 
18 
29 
15 
23 
28 


Florida,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Albania,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Alabama.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana.  MLsslsslppl,  Maryland,  New  Jersey. 
.North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolioa,  'Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

.Alaban^^a.  Arizona,  Florida.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  New  York. 

Delaware.  Illinois,  Indiana.  New  York.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Alahana,  .Arizona.  California.  Florida,  I^ouislana.  Maryland.  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tunnessee,  Texaa,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

Alabama.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  rennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Montana,  and  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ix)uislana,  Ma-ysachusett.s  Michigan,  New  Hamp> 
shire.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

Alabama,  Klorida,  Illinois,  In'liana,  Massachusetts,  Micbigan,  Mmnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Kentucky  I>ouisiana.  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Tennessee. 

Florida  and  .'^outh  Carolina. 

Alabama,  I^uisiana,  North  Carolina,  5^uth  Carolina.  Te^messee,  and  Texas. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Ix>uisiana.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Florida. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Missouri.  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

Florida. 

District  of  Columbia, ^Tennessee.  Ohio,  Florida,  Alabama.  Pennsylvania,  and 
\1reinia. 

niinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama 

Alabama,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Tejinessee,  and  Vinrlnia. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ix>uisiana,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pemuylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont, 
and  Vlr>nnla. 

South  Carolina. 

Virginia. 

Tennessee. 
Do. 

North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

Tennessee. 

South  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
Do. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Florida. 
Do. 

Florida  and  Alabama. 

Alabama. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee^  and  Virginia. 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  otben. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tenitessee. 

New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  CaioUna,  Tennessee,  New 
Jersev,  Alabama,  and  Florida 

Florida. 
Do. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylv.anla. 

Alabama. 

Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  MlssissippL 

Alabama. 

Florida. 

Alabama,  Florida,  and  Tennessee. 


HAWAU 

Gem,  Inc..  St.  I»uls     

Discotmt  storaa — 

Drugstore 

CloUilng  and  furnishings 

7 
15 

45 

Colorado,  Kansas.  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania. 

I^ongs  Stores,  Oakland                            .- 

CaUiomla. 

Hartfleld  Stores,  Inc..  Los  Angeles.  Calif- 

Arizona.  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  %\  asliington. 

! 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  5  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  would  he  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  g  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  States — Continued 

(The  firm?  are  listed  by  State  and  hecan^e  they  are  tnclnded  in  every  State  In  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  firm  may  be  ll(ite<l  In  seywal  StatM) 

IDAHO 


Company 

Category 

Number 
of  stores 

Other  Stateti  of  operation 

Roe  Bros  Stores,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  . 

Shoes. 

4« 
9 

le 

9 
8 
9 
8 

li 
5 

28 

8 
18 

48 

11 

37 
32 

21) 
13 

Also  operates  In  Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  NeTada,  Onffm, 

Texas,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
Also  operates  in  Colorado,  rt;»h,  and  Wyoming. 

Rollnlck  Shoe  Co.,  Denver.  Colo 

....  do  

.Anderson  Lumber  Co.,  Ogden,  I'tah    

Hardware 

Also  operates  in  I'tah. 

Home  Lumber  4  Coal  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 

do 

Also  operates  in  Oregon. 

Also  operates  In  Washington. 

Also  operates  In  I'tah.                                                                                 ■• 

Madison  Lumlvr  &  Mill  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash    

Mountain  Slates  Implement  Co.,  Ogden,  I'tah- 

do 

do  - 

M.  Alexander.  Inc.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Clothing  and  fomishlnfii. . 
Food 

Sigman  Food  Stores,  Spokane.  Wash  

Also  o[)erate5  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Lowe  Drug  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah       

Dromtore 

M  isoellaneous 

.\lso  operates  in  I'tah 

Skaitfts  Drug  Center,  Inc.,  Salt  lAke  City,  Utah 

Bennett's  (Paints),  Salt  Lake  City 

Alsoo[>erHtestn  Arizona,  Colorado,  Louisiana.  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  I'tah. 

Pay  Less  Stores,  Portland,  Oreg 

Drugs 

Also  o[icrates  in  California.  Oregon,  and  Wx^liington. 

AI.SO  of>erates  in  .\rizona.  Colonwlo.  Montana,  Kan.ws,  Nebra^ika,  New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma.  South  DakoUi,  lexii-t,  I'tah,  and  Wyoming. 

Also  operate;  in  Colorado.  Monlana.  Oregon,  (  tah.  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Also  operate.s  in  California  and  Nevwla. 

Sweetbriar  Shops.  Inc..  Denver,  Colo     

Clothing  and  fumlshlngs. . 
Clothing  and  furnishings.. 
Furniture .,... 

Conrad's  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo 

McMahan's  Furniture  Co.,  SanU  Monica,  Calif 

Welsfcld's  Inc.,  Seattle.  Wash 

Jewelry. 

Also  operates  in  California,  Oregon.  aii<l  WiuUiington. 
,Mso  operates  In  Montana.  Oreeon.  and  fiah 
Also  operates  in  Washington  and  California. 

M    If    Kine  Co  ,  Biirley 

Konk?  ,T*  to  $1  Stores,  .Moscow 

Variety 

do 

ILLINOIS 


Adeline  Apparel  Shops.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Puritan  Federal  Clothing  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Gramont  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York 


Cranes  Mayos  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

The  Custom  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 

Ellay  .Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Millinery  Stores,  New  York 


Jane  Lee  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Brooks  Bros.  Clothing,  New  'V'ork,  N.'Y 

Lady  Oris  Hosiery  Shops,  New  York 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc  ,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Clothing  and  furnishings.. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Irving  O.  Livingston.  Inc..  New  York _ do. 

Cardinal  Neckwear.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y do 

Brooks  Fashion  Stores,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y do!™" 

Broa<1  St  reefs.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y do 

Bonwit  Teller.  New  York,  N.Y do 

Kamber  Co..  Inc..  New  York do 

Jubilee  Shops.  Inc..  New  Vorkj .....Ao....'..'. 


Kamber  Co..  Inc..  New  York 

Crown  Self-Servioe  Shoe  Stores.  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank's  Shoes.  Inc.,  Chicago.  Ill 

I.  Miller  Salons,  New  York,  NY 


Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y... 

Lloyd  A  HaiK  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mahng  Shoes,  Chicago,  111 

Midland  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mo<lpm  Retail.  Inc..  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Weiss  *  Neumann  Shoe  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Virginia  Dare  Stores,  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y... 


The  Krohngold  Shoe  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

J  &  J  Slater,  .Sew  York,  N.Y. 

Leath  A  Co.,  Chicago 

L.  Fish  Furniture  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Estee  Sleep  Shops,  Chicago     

Rhodes-Burfoid,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

City  Furniture  Co.,  Chicago 

Biederman  Furniture,  St.  louis.  Mo 

F    P.  Roe  Stores,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Val-t  .Dress  Shoi>s.  Inc..  New  York,  N'.Y 

Cieifman's  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  Davenport,  lows. 

Joe  Tittle  &.  Sons,  Inc..  Gary,  Ind 

Garden  City  Food.";,  Inc..  L6?an.sport,  Ind 

Benner  Tea  Co..  Burlington.  Iowa 

iCaglc  Food  Centers,  Inc.,  Milan,  111 

Buehler  .VlarkeLs,  Peoria,  111 ! 


ni. 


Niemann  Bro?.,  Quincy.  Ill 

Tri-City  Orooery  Co..  (rrar.ite  City,  HI.. 

Ohio  Markets,  East  St.  Louis.  Ill 

The  Paxton  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Danville, 

E.  G.  Shinner  *  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III.. 

Big  'B'  One  Hour  Cleaners,  Richmond,  Ky '. 

Rudolph  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.'V 

MLiees  Sporting  (Joods  Co..  Cliicago,  Ilj .'...'."." 

The  Wurlit^erCo.,  (musical  instruments)  Chicago,  lU 
Factory  TiJe  Warehouse,  Inc.,  Cicero,  111 
Wood-Drive  Co.,  Rockford,  III.  . 


do. 

Shoes.. 

do. 

....do. 


.do. 


do. 


do. 
.do. 


do 

...  do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.do. 


do 

Furniture, 
do- 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings, 
do- 


Food  supply. 

....do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


..do 

..do 

do 

do 

....do 

Dry  cleaning 

Jewelry 

Miscellaneous  store. 

....do 

....do 

„..do 


49 

4« 

9 

41 

40 
26 
43 
27 


7 
11 

29 

IS 
IS 
18 
12 
8 
8 
15 

8 
38 

9 
14 

39 

7 
31 
38 

« 
fiO 
46 


20 

8 

87 

II 

10 

12 

6 

11 

14 

42 

7 

6 

f, 

33 

31 

20 

« 
21 

6 
38 
47 
15 
48 
13 

« 
15 


Indiana,  New  York,  .North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee.  Penasylvanla.  VIrgnila, 
New  Jersey,  and  .\rkan.sas. 

Connecticut,  Indiana.  .Vlaine.  Ma,s.sachiL<«etls,  Michigan,  New  Hamiwhlre, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  anrl  Vermont. 

California,  Maryland.  .Michigan.  ,MiKio«iri.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  ami 
Pennsylvania. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Ix>uiMaiia.  Mississippi,  Maryland,  New  Jenr^y, 
North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Penniylvania.  .^outh  Carolina,  'feivnes.'^ie,  Virginia! 
and  Wisconsin. 

Delaware.  Georgia,  IllinoL«,  Iiidiitiia,  New  York,  North  Carcllna.  Penn.sylvanla, 
South  Carolina,  Teimes-sec,  Virginia,  and  W  e.st  Virginia. 

California,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Penn.sylvania. 

Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn.sylvanla,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Connecticut,  Washington,  DC,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and 
Texas. 

Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky. 

California,  .MaasachusetLs,  and  New  '^  urk. 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  York,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  l)istrlct  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  .Mary- 
land. Missouri.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Delaware  and  Imliana 

District  of  Columbia.  Flori<la.  Massachu.setts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 

New  York.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  an<l  We.^t  Mrginis 

Florida.  NIassachusetUs,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 

Indiana,  Maine.  Michigan,  and  .Missouri. 

New  York,  Kansas,  Maryland.  New  J»rsey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Texas,  aitd 
Virginia. 

Illinois.  Maine.  Michigan,  and  Missouri. 

Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio.  an<i  Wi.stonsin. 

IndiaiM. 

District  of  Columbia,  Flori<la,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Florida,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  .\rkan.sas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ixjuisijina,  Michigan.  Mlssiisippi  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin 

Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia,  Indiana,  Ktassachusetta,  Michigan,  Minnesota 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  .Vorth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  Penn! 
sylvanla,  Rhode  Island,  South  CaroMna,  Tennessee,  Texa"  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  ' 

Michigan  and  Ohio. 

California,  District  of  Columiiia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Wtoconsln. 

Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky. 

Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Iowa. 

Indiana. 
Do. 

Iowa  and  M  issourl. 

Iowa. 

Georgia.    Iowa,     Ma.'ss»chusetts,    Missouri,    Nebraska,    Pennsylvania,    and 

Tennessee. 
M  Lssourl. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iowa,  M ichigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Florida,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  MKsouri,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
•Massachu'etts,  New  Jersey,  and  .New  York, 
Indiana. 

Michigan,  .New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvaaia. 
W  iaoonain . 
Michigan. 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  6  to  60  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  S  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  States — Continued 

[The  firms  are  listed  by  State  and  because  they  are  Included  in  every  State  In  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  firm  may  be  listed  In  several  States! 

ILLINOIS -C^»  tinned 


Company 


Category 


Forsrth  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Oa 

I.yonAlIealy. Inc., (musical  merchandiae) Chicago, DL 

ColorarricTileCo.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

M.  T..  llunter'sS*  $1.00 Stores,  Sprlngfteld,  Mo 

Haffner'sSt-JI.'XiStores,  Inc.,  Garrett.  Ind 

Spvrison  s  Sboee,  Inc  ,  Des  Pliiines,  111 

Bowmsn  Shoe  Co.,  Monmouth,  111 

Kostol  Shoe  Co..  East  Chicago.  Ind... 

Michaels  A  Mann.  Inc  .  Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Foreman  A  Clark  of  Minnesota,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Abrahams  Bros 

ThII  Girl's  Shops,  Detroit,  Mich 

Dotty  Slioi«,  Inc..  St.  I^uis 

Ij^ts.  Inc  .  St.  Louis.  Mo...  

Lisbon  Shops.  Inr  .  St.  I>ouls,  Mo 

Salle  Ann  Shops,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo — . 

Markson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 


Stevens  Candy  Kitchens.  Inc.,  Chicago 

lUrvey  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

Eriiiitiille  Millirierv,  Chicaeo,  111 

Tresslar's  5*-10*  Stores,  Bicknell,  Ind 

Index  .Notions  Co.,  Sullivan,  Ind 

Giant  Stores,  Fort  Wayne 

Consumers  Mart  of  America,  Inc.,  Phoenix 

Morris  Paint  Co  ,  St    Louis 

I^-wis  Shoe  Stores,  Waco 

Doublcday  Book  Shops,  New  York 

Remnant  Hou.se  (Fabrics),  Ripley,  Tenn 

Mary  I.*sler  of  Southern  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee.. 

Schlegal  Drugstore.  Davenport 

May's  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  Cedar  Rapids 

Mattoon  Thrifty  Drug  Co.,  Mattoon 

Osco  Drug  Co  ,  Chicago    

O'Connor  A  Goldberg.  Inc.,  Chicago,  lU 

The  Scholl  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  Chicago,  HI. 

Bramson,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Ill      

Benson  A  Rixon  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Beir«  Cotton  Shops.  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI 

Beenar's,  Chicago,  III     . 

H    Imbar  A  Sons,  Inc..  Belleville.  Ill 

Roas  .Millinery  Co..  Inc..  Aurora,  III 

Tire  Mart  Stores  Corp..  New  York,  N.Y 

Ma)or  Auto  Supply,  Inc.,  St.  Ixiuis,  Mo 

Kimmel  Auto  .Supply,  Marion,  111 

Weetern  Tire  Auto  Stores,  Inc..  Chicago.  DL 

Blue  Star  Auto  Stores.  Inc..  Chicago,  III .^ 

JAR  Motor  Supply  Corp  .  Chicago,  III 


Miscellaneous 

M  Isoellaneous  stores. 

....do 

Variety 

do 


Shoes. 

do 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Candy  stores 

Clothing  and  furnishings, 
do. 


Variety 

do 

Discoimt  stores. 
do 


Mlscellaoeoos.. 

Shoestore 

Miscellaneous.. 

do 

do 

Drugstore 


do 

do 

do 

Shoes 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

Auto  supply, 
do 


.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 


Number 
of  store? 


Other  States  of  operation 


0 
11 

fi 

e 

40 
8 
16 
20 
10 
6 

12 

6 

6 

S 

20 

19 

41 

35 

6 

25 

15 

17 

6 

6 

10 

14 

32 

14 

20 

18 

14 

7 

M 

ao 

10 

u 

14 

19 

5 

8 

27 

8 

6 

48 

16 

27 


Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Tennessee. Alabama,  and  Georgia. 

California,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York. 

Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa. 

Indiana. 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.  , 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  NetMraska. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 

Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 

Missouri.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

Iowa  and  Missouri. 

Missouri  and  Texas. 

California,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 

Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
Indicna  and  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 
Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
Indiana. 

Indiana  and  New  Mexico. 
California  and  Illinois. 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
Arizona,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Texas. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 
Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa. 

Do. 
Kentucky. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Indiana. 

Florida. 

Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

Indiana  and  Iowa. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Missouri. 

Iowa. 

California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Missouri. 

Kentucky. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

Indiana.  * 

Iowa,  Michigan,  and  MLssouri. 


INDIANA 


A<lellne  Apparel  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Puritan   Fe<Ieral  Clothing  .«tores.   Inc.,  New  York. 
NY 

Retail  Jenny  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,Y 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 


Cranes.Ma)os  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


King  Clothing  Co  .  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.„.. 

Morrison  Stores  Corji.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

KUay  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.'Y 


MUlinery  Stores,  Ne»  York,  N.Y. 


Jane  lee  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Irving  O.  Livingston,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Joy  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Lockett  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI 

American  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Loub,  Mo.. 

Crown  Self-Service  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank's  Shoes,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

Midland  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Mo. 


Maling  Shoes,  Chicago,  III 

Weiss  A  Neumann  8no>e  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

The  Tash  Shoe  Co.  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Jack's  Shoes,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gilbert  Shoe  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Epko  Shoes   Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

llolthou.«e  Furniture,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va 

Banner  Whitebill  Corp.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

I.eath  A  Co.,  Chicago,  III 

I.    Fish  Furniture  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

City  Furniture  Co.,  Chicago,  III 

Rhodes-Burford,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo    

Wormser  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Clothing  and  furnishings 
....do 


....do 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


....do. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Show., 
do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


E.  P.  Roe  Stores,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

WeLss  Bros.  Stores,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Wilbur-Rogers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

.-..do 

Furniture 

—.do 

do 

do 

do 

do..- 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


-do. 
.do- 


.do. 


49 

46 

20 
41 


40 

18 
12 
43 

27 

38 
29 

16 
18 

7 
29 
38 

9 
38 

31 
60 

6 
11 

8 
2« 
10 

7 
37 
11 

6 

12 
42 


14 
19 

38 


New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New 

Jersey,  Arkansas,  and  Illinois. 
Connecticut,   Illinois,   Maine,   Massachusetts,    Michigan,   New   Hampshire, 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Marylami,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 
Delaware,  Georpia,  Illinois,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 

Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

Connecticut,  Delaware.  Michigan,  and  New  York. 
Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  New 

Jersey. 
Connecticut,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 

Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Ksinsas,  and  Kentucky. 

Alabamf.,  Arkan.sas,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Petmsylvanla,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Illinois  and  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 

Virginia,  and  WiscoiLsin. 
Ohio  an<l  Kentucky. 

Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  and  Termessee, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois. 

Alabama,  Arkan.sas,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Texas, and  Wisconsin. 
Ohio  and  New  York. 
Ohio. 

Do. 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Do. 
niinois,  lowB,  Michigan,  Miiuiesota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois.  Ohio,  and  ■«  isconsin. 
Illinois. 

Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado.  District  of  Columbia, 
Kentucky,    Ix)uislan8,    Maryland,    Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas 
Illinois,  lown,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississlrpi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia. 


Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas, 

Michigan,    Minnesota, 


It 


Di  iO 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  oprrating  from  5  to  6o  stores  in  mort  than  one  Stait  who  would  be  catered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  tnterpnse  which  op^ra^es  S  or  mwe  rttuii  stores  in  2  or  more  State* — Coutiiuied 

ITbe  tiTDtti  art  ibu^l  ty  Bute  and  beeMise  Ibejr  are  Inchided  In  erery  ctate  In  which  ibey  operate  Btoraa,  nceewarUy  the  Mme  firm  may  be  Utft««l  in  aevend  BUtac] 

INDIAN  A —Continued 


Company 


Val-U-Dress  Shope.  Inc  .  New  York.  N.Y 

Virginia  Dare  Stores,  Ino.,  N'ew  York,  N.Y 


Joe  Tittle  A  Sons,  Inc.,  Gary,  Ind 

Garden  City  Food.-,  Inc.,  Logaroiport,  Ind 

Stop  4  Shop  Supermarkets,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Hoosior  Markets.  Inc..  Anderson.  Ind 

The  I'axton  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Danville,  Ul 

Fame  Laundries,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

The  Ban-  Co.,  Celina,  Ohio 

Uehr  Stores,  Louisville,  Ky 

The  Motlel  Laundry  &.  Dry  Cleaning  C«^  Ciorin- 
nati,  Ohio. 

■W  ill  Sale's  Jewelry  Stores,  Loui.sville,  Ky.. 

Scott's  Stores,  Cincinnati 

Hart  Stores,  Inc.,  Colunibiis.  Ohio. 

Mapes  Sporting  <  -oods  Co.,  Chicaeo,  IH    

Will  Sales  .\ppllance  Stores,  Louisville,  Ky 

M.  X.  Landau  Stores,  Inc.,  N'ew  York,  N.Y \ 

Lyon  &  Ilealy,  Inc.  (Musical  Merchandise),  Chicaeo. 
111. 

ColoramicTlle  Co.,  Inc.,  Chiciigo,  111 , 

IIartner's.¥-$l  Stores,  Inc..  Garrett,  Ind 

Tresslar's  U-\Ot  Stores,  Bicknell,  Ind 

Belmont  H-i\  .00  Stores,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

McCord.St-tl  .00  Stores,  Rcdkey,  Ind 

Index  Notions  Co.,  SuUtvaa,  Ind 

W.  R.  Thomas  .'*-$!  .00  Stones.  Inc.,  Warsaw,  Ind 

Paul's  .'.*-$!  .00  Stores,  Inc.,  Ottawa,  Ohio 

Equity  Dairy  Stores,  Inc.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Giant  Stores,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind     

Miracle  .Marts  New  York,  N.Y 

The  .National  llou>ICo.,  Galveston,  Tex 

Remnant  llou.st-  (faf)rics',  Hipley,  'Fenn 

Joe  O.  Frank  Co.,  Dayton,  Onio 

The  Muir  Drug  Co.,Yinind  Rapids,  Micb 

Taylor  Dnig  Stores,  Louisville,  Ky 

Osco  Drug  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Hart  Stores.  Inc.,  Colunihus,  Ohio I.I. 

O'Connor  4  Goldberg,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111    

Kostel  Shoe  Co  .  East  Chknco.  Ind. 

Michaels  4  Mann,  Inc.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Homer  Hayden's,  Inc.,  Muskegon,  Mich 

Abrahams  Bros       

Webster  Clothes,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Mdllllllllllllll" 

Stevens  Candy  Kitchens.  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 
Harvey  Bros  .  Inc..  Chicago.  Ill    .  .    . 
The  Abel  Corp  ,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Category 


Clotbiag  and  ftimiahlnff. 
da (. 


Food  supply. 

do 

do 

do... 


d» 

Drycleanlng., 
Variety 

6» 

Drycle*riiig. 


Jewelry 

Variety 

do       

MlaeeUaaevus  (tores. 

do 

Variety 

MlscelliineoiiS  atotea. 


do 

Vwlety. 

do... 

do... 


do 

do- 

do 

do 

Food 

Discount  stores 

do 

Drug  stores 

Miscellaneous 

..do  - 

stares 


Nomber 
•f  stores 


Dnixsi 


do... 

do.... 

Shoes 

do 


Equitable  Millinery.  Chicago.  HI 

B«aisaD  k  Rixon  Co.,  Ctooaco,  111 . 

Bell's  Cotton  Shops,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111         

B««nar's,  Chicago,  IH \ ^11 

Southern  Supply  Co.,  I-ouisvillp.  Ky 

Bill's  .\uto  Stores,  Inc.,  Louis\  lUe,  Ky I.IIIIIIIII 

Weet«m  Tire  Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  Cbic^o.  IH  _ 
Bioe  Star  Auto  Stores,  Inc..  Chicago,  111 


Clothing  and  lumlahings. 

do... 

do 

do 

Candy 

Clothtng  !xnd  fuiulsliliigs 
Auto  supply   


Clothing  and  furnishings 

do 

— .de 


do. 
Ante  supply. 

-...do 

....do 

-...do 


42 

46 


6 
6 
21 
10 
38 
22 
5 
10 
16 

5 

6 

8 

13 

6 

ao 
11 

5 

40 

15 

G 

5 

17 

9 

T, 

9 

5 

t 

It 
It 
16 

28 
2.'> 
30 
8 
20 
20 
10 
14 
12 
19 

35 

« 

S6 

25 
11 
14 
19 
« 
14 
48 
16 


Other  State;  ol  oiieratioo 


Michigan,  New  HaiB|)ahir»,  New 


Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

AJabama.  Florida.  Oeon^  Illinois,  MaMM?hu.«tU,  MIchigMi,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carulina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Teiioeaae*,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Illinois. 
Do. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Illinois. 

Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Peimsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Kentucky.  — 

Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Do. 
Illinois. 
Kentucky. 
New  Vork^  Connectictjt,  Massachusetts, 

Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
Calilornia,  Illinois,  Ohio,  andNew  York. 

Illinois. 

Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

M  ichigon  and  Oliio. 

Ohio. 

Illinois.  - 

Michigan  and  Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Do. 
Illinois  and  New  Mrxico. 

Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Rho<le  Island   and  Virginia. 
.Mabama,  Lonlidana,  N'ebra.skB,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Vlrfinia. 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mi;isouri,andTeanesaee. 
Ohio. 

Michigan,  OMo,  and  Wisconsin. 
Kentucky. 

Illinois.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
Illinois. 

I>o. 
Illinois,  Kentucky.  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
Michigan. 

Illinois,  lowa,  and  Ohio. 
District  of  Columbia,   Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jeraey,  North  CuruUna 

Ohio,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
niinoJs  and  Ohio. 
Ilttnnfs.  Katnait.  and  Nebraska. 
District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Mao'land,  Michigan.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Texas 

and  West  Virginia. 
Illinois.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  WLsconsdn. 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois  anil  Iowa. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
Kentucky. 

l>o. 
niinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscmsin. 
Illinois. 


IOWA 


Llrpark  Ctothing  Corp.,  New  York 

M  A   M   Martin  Co.,  Inc  .  New  York 

Hurne  Bros.  Shoe  Co.,  Rochester,  Minn 
Midland  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Tmdfbome  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Mton.. 
^^  >-ij«  A  Neuiaaiin  t^tioe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Me... 

Leath  4  Co ■, 

A\  orms»r  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  .New  York,  xIVIIII 


E.  P.  Roe  Stores.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Geifmans  KikmI  Stores,  Inc  ,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Rlvin  Bros.  Stores,  Stoax  City,  Iowa 

Hyde  4  Vredenburg.  Inc.,  Chariton,  Iowa 

Benner  Tea  Co..  Burlington,  lowa 

Swanaon's  Super  Stores,  Cherokee,  Iowa " 

Eagle  Food  Centers,  Inc..  .Milan.  Ill " 

Buehlcr  Markets,  Peoria,  III ...I.. "I 


E.  G.  Shinner  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111,. 

Big"B"  One  Hour  Cleaners.  Richmond,  Ky" 

Helxberg's  Diamond  Shops,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Newton  Jewelry  Co..  Joplin,  Mo    _ 

C.  J.  Silver  Jewelers,  Inc  .  St.  Paul.  Mo  

Natioral  5<  $1  Stores.  St.  Paul.  .Minn 

Acme-llardlng  Glass,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kans 
Forsyth  Fatrics,  Inc  ,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
¥.  .M.\Plnr«  Stores  Co  ,  Bt-thany.  Mo 

Ran.hfU. Stores,  Inc..  AlittiieiJ,  8.  Dak     

Sunshine  F(>o<l  Markets.  Sioux  Falls  8   IJak 

Great  Miiuieapuiis  Surplus  Stores,  Minneapolis 
Shaver  s  Food  Stores,  Omaha.  NeW 

H  inky-Dinky  Stores.  Omaha,  Nehr  .    " "' 

Calandra  Camera  Co..  Inc.,  Omaha 

Arenz  Shoe  Co..  La  Crosse..  


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

Shoes 

do 

—  do  „ 

do_ II. 


Fomitore .. 

Clothing  and  foriilshlngs. 


...do 

Food  supply. 

do 

de 


..-do- 
...-do.. 
.— do.. 
.-..do.. 


do 

Drycleanlng. . 

Jewelry 

do — 


do 

Variety 

MisceUaneons 

do 

Variety 

Food  

do 

Discount 

Food    

do 

Misceilaneooa. 
Shoes 


12 

16 

7 

38 

30 
50 

37 

i2 


11 
7 
7 

38 

33 
8 

31 

:» 

47 

15 

15 

8 

9 

12 

16 

9 

12 

8 

11 

6 

7 

38 

9 

6 


Minnesota^  Nebraska,  N'ew  York.  ?-oaX\i  Dakota,  and  Wlaoo^a. 

Georgia,  Kan.sas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  North  Carolina. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Alabaina,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mladssiprii,  Missouri 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Minnesota,  Sooth  Dakota.  »n<)  Wi.<ronsin 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  .Michigan,  Minnesota.  Texas  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michiean,  Minnesota,  and  Wisoonshi. 

Alabama,  Arkansas.  Colorado.  District  of  Columbia,  (ie<^.rgia.  Indiana  K«ns.»8 
Kentucky  LoulBlana^Mirvland,  .Massachusetts,  MiclUgan.  Mlnntaota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  and  Texas 

Illinnls,  Indiana,  .Michigan.  Oliio,  and  F'ennsvlvanla. 

Illinois. 

Minnesota  and  South  Dakot.i. 

Missouri. 

Illinois  and  Missouri 

Minnesota. 

Illinois. 

IIIirioLs,  Georgia,  Ma6sachus«-lls.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Peni»jlvanla.  and 
Tennessee. 

Illinois,  .Mlcliigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania 

Florida,  Illinola.  Kentucky,  .Mhssoorl,  Tennewee.  and  Vlrdnla. 

Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Minnesota  and  Wlsronsln. 

Minnesota  and  South  Dakota. 

Colora<lo,  Kansas,  .MUsouri,  and  Nebraska. 

Aiahama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentncky,  LouiMann,  and  Ttnr 

Missouri. 

South  Dakota. 
Do. 

Mlnne.<iota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 
Do. 
Do. 

Mlooeeota  and  W  isconsln. 


I 


List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  6  to  60  stores  in  more  than  one  Stale  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  States — Continued 

[The  Anns  are  Usted  by  State  and  becaipe  they  are  Included  in  every  State  In  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  firm  may  be  listed  In  several  State] 

IOWA—  Contlnaed 


C<impany 


Morris  Paint  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Katz  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City 

Schiegel  Drug  Storw,  Davenport 

May's  Drug  Stores,  Inc.  Cedar  Rapids 

Osco  Drug  Co.,  Chicago 

Bowman  Shoe  Co.,  Monmouth,  111 

Brown's  Shoe  Fit  Co.,  Stienandoah,  Iowa 

Buttrey  Stores,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Foreman  4  Clark  of  Minnesota,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Schaffer's,  St.  Paul,  Miux 

Abrahams  Bros 

Beard  4  Gabelman,  Inc  ,  Kansas  City 

Lisbon  Shops,  Inc.,  St.  I>ouls,  Mo 

The  Abel  Corp.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


KquiUble  MUlinery,  Chicago,  111 

Bell's  Cotton  Shops,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

Beenar's,  Chicago,  HI...- 

Ross  Millinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Aurora,  HI 

J  4  R  Motor  Supply  Corp.,  Chicago,  111 


Category 


MlsceUaneous. 

Drugs w — 

do 

do 


do 

Shoes 

do... 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Auto  supply. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do- 


— -do 

do 

Auto  supply. 


Number 
of  stores 


10 
42 

18 
14 
30 
16 
40 
23 
6 

8 
12 
36 
20 
36 

25 
14 

19 

k' 

27 


4 

Mis 


Other  States  of  operation 


Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee. 
Illinois. 
Do. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois. 

Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  N'ebraksa,  and  North  Dakota. 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska. 

Colorado.  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Texas. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

Illinois  and  Missouri. 

District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 

Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky.,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
Illinois. 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Missouri. 


KANSAS 


Jubilee  Shops,  Inc..  New  York 

Consolidate<l  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Jane  I^ee  Stores,  Inc.^  New  York 

Jarold  Shops,  Inc..  New  York - 

Lewis  Api)arel  Stores,  Inc.,  N'ew  York 

MAW  Martin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Caldwell's  8hoe^  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Midwest  Drive-In  Sho<  Store,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Modern  Retail,  Inc..  St.  Louis.  Mo     

Robinson  Shoe  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Steve's  Shoes,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo  .   

Weiss  A  Neumann  Shoe  Co.,  St.  I»uLs  Mo 

The  Homes  Lumber  A  Supply  Co..  .\snland,  Ky. 
Wormsor  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Payton-Marcus  Co.,  Oilahoma  City,  Okla 

Karbe's,  Inc.,  PittsburK,  Kans 

Foodtown  Supermarket',  Inc..  Pittsbun,  Kans 

Russell's  V-tl. 00  Stores,  Paola 

Heliberg's  Diamond  Shops.  Inc..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  .. 

Caldwell's.  Inc..  Ooocllatid.  Kans 

.\cme-Harding  Glass,  l.nc.  Topeka.  Kans 

Wolfe's  Camera  ~^hoi».  Inc..  Topeka.  Kans 

Gateway  Sporting  Goo  Is  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Ckpm.  Inc.,  St.  I>ouis,  Mo 

Milgram  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

The  Matlock  .'Stores,  I.i»  Cana<la,  Calif 

I>ongwear   Pain*.   A   Vumish   Works,   North   Kansas 

City. 

llarpeT  Rug  Corp  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Great  Western  Paint  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 

Parkview  Drugs  of  Kansas  City,  Inc.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

Katz  Dnig  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Crown  Drug  Co.,  KarLsas  City,  Mo 

Brown's  Shoe  Fit  Co.,  Shenandoah.  Iowa 

Harrison  Shoes.  Iik..  Cofleyvillo.  Kans 

Volume  Shoe  DLstributors,  Topeka,  Kans 

Hobart  Shoe  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans 

Sweetbriar  Shops,  Inc  .  Denver,  Cok) 

Beard  A  Gal>eltnan,  Lie.  Kansas  City 

Markson  Bros..  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CalU.. 

Harvey  Bros.,  Inc  ,  Chicago,  111 

Miami  Sales  Co.,  Miami,  Okla 

Midwest  Auto  Stores.  Lnc.  Sedalia,  Mo 

Marshall's  Auto  Stores,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


do... 

do... 

..—do... 

do... 

do. 


do 

do 

do.. 

Hardware 

Clothing  and  rumishlngs. 


do 

Food  supply 

do 

Variety 

Jewelry 

MLsoellaneous  stores 

do 

do 

do 

Discount 

Food 

Variety 

Miscellaneous  stores 


do. 

do. 

Drugs.. 


do- 

do. 

Shoes., 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings 

do 

do 

do 

Auto  supply 

do 

do 


15  New  York,  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 
j      \irpinia. 

29  '  Aiahama,  Arkansas.  District  of  Columbia,  niinots,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri.  Onio,  Oklahoma.  Peimsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  'Texas. 
38     Connecticut,  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

19  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 

35  Coimectlcut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 

Oklahoma. 

16  Georgia,  Iowa,  Mlimesota,  Montana,  and  North  Carolina. 

7  Missouri  and  South  Dakota. 

8  Missouri. 

6     Illinois  and  Missouri. 

6  MissourL 

7  Do. 

SO     Arkansas.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

17  OkUhoma. 

42  .Mabama.  Arkansas,  Colorado.  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  .Nebraska,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

14  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
12     Arkansas  and  ^lissouri. 

25     Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 
10      Missouri. 

15  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

7      Colorado  and  Nebraska. 

16  Colorado,  lowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

5  Missouri. 
7  Do. 

7     Colorado,  Hawaii,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Peimsylvania. 

20  Missouri. 

6  California.  Colorado,  and  Oklahoma. 

7  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

6     MissourL 
«  Do. 

»  Do. 

42     Iowa,  Missouri.  Oldaboma,  and  Tennefisee. 
44      Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

40  Colorado,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota. 

10  Oklahoma. 

8  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

9  Oklahoma. 

48  Arizona.  Colorado,  Idaho.  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Ctah,  and  Wyoming. 

36  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

41  Califomifi,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 

York,  Oklajioma,  and  Texas. 
6     Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska. 

11  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

12  Missouri. 

13  Do. 


KENTUCKY 


Mldiaeb  A  Mann,  Inc.,  Kalamazoo,  Micb.  .. 

Beverl:-  Shops,  New  York,  NY 

Tanne-Arden,  lnc  ,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Collins  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Joy  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Jane  Lee  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Krasner  Bros..  Inc.,  New  York 

L«dy  Oris  Hosiery  Shops,  New  York 

American  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Felsway  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Lockett  Shoe  Co.,  imc,  Chicago,  III 

Carolina  Lumber  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

Ck>thlng 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 

—.do 

-do- 


do 

do 

Shoes 

do.... 

....do 


do    ... 

Hardware. 


10 

7 

36 

24 
18 

29 

38 
26 
11 
29 
37 

39 


Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Ohio  and  West  %'lreinla. 

.Arizona.  California.  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada,  Oklahoma, 

Orecon.  Texas.  Utah,  Washinrton,  and  -N'ew  York. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennes.see,  and  West  Virginia. 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,   North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  VhTli>l».  ^'esi 

Vlrcinia,  and  Wisconsin. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland, 

Missouri,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kan.sas. 
Marylan<l,  Mi.ssouri,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vlreinia. 
Illinois,  Ijouisiana,  New  York,  Tennes.see,  and  Texas. 
Indiana,  Mis.souri,  .North  Dakota,  and  Tennessee. 
Delaware.  District  of  Columlia.  .Maryland,  New  Jemey,  New  York,  North 

Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsvlvania,  and  South  Carolina. 
Florida,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 

Pennsylvania. 
Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Ohio  and  West  \  Irginia.  ■• 


I 
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List  of  retail  chain  enffrprifeft  operating  from  5  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  would  he  covered  hy  a  text  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  9  or  more  retail  stores  in  f  or  more  States — Continued 

fThe  Anns  are  listed  by  State  and  because  they  are  Jncladed  in  eyrry  State  ta  -wWrti  tbey  operate  storw,  necewarfly  the  snne  •rm  amy  be  WtM  ta  serer*!  Btatee] 

KKNTrCKY-Oontlmied 


Company 


Category 


The  Art  Drj-  Cleanlnfr  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Model  Laundr>'  &  t)ry  Cleaning  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Tappart  Shoes,  Inc.,  Portsmoutii,  Ohio 

N'ettleton  Shops,  Inc 

Wormser  Hat  Storei,  lac,  New  Vock,  N.V l.lll. 


N'adler's,  Inc..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WUbur-Rogers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Rho<les-nurford,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Sterchi  Bros.  Storos,  Inc.,  Knoivllle,  Tcnn. 
Scott's  Stores,  Cincinnati 

ITart  stores.  Inc..  Co'.nrabus,  Ohio 

Will  .•^iilps  Appliance  Stores,  Louisville,  Kj 

Ilarmpycr's  Paint   <t  Wnllpapor,  Newport,  Ky 

Fonrj-th  Fabrics,  Inc.,  .\tlanta.  On 

Tressl.-u-'s  5c-10c  Stores,  Bicknell.  Ind 

r-Tote-Em  Grocery  Co.,  Jack.son,  Tenn 

W.  L.  Hentley's  5(-$l  Stores,  Springfield,  Tenn 

Kiihn  Bros.  Co  ,  .Vashrille,  Tenn ., 

Barlo  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati 

Arlan's  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Bower's  Stores,  Ashevllle,  N.C 

Lewis  Sitoe  Store*,  Waco,  Tei.. 

Remnant  House  (fabrics), Ripley, Tenn 

Olan  Mais,  lac.,  Chattaaooea,  tenn 

Pete  Moore  .\ppliiince  Center,  Bristol,  V« 

Miller  Bros.  WiiUpaper  Co.,  Cindnnuli,  Ohio 

Taylor  Drugstores,  Louisville,  Ky.   . 

Mattoon  Thrifty  Drug  Co.,  MLittoon,m " 

Hart  Stores, Inc.,  Columbus.Oliio 

Dotty  Shops,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo TI.II! 

Webster  Clothes,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Leo's,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, Ohio 

Equitable  Millinery.  Chiwigo,  111 

Checker  Btoree,  Ciucinxiati,  Ohio 

Southern  Supply  Co  .  I,oulsviTle,  Ky      ~'., 

B.  Q.  U  liolcSBif,  Iiic,  Bowling  (ireen,  Ky 

Stop  A  Shop  -supermarkets.  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fame  Laundries,  Inc.,  Indianapolis.  Ind 

Big  "  B"  One  Hour  Cleaners,  Richmond,  Ky 

H.  II.  Ilobbs  Co.  5<-$l  Stores,  Pikcsville,  Ky 

Charles  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  . 

W.  R.  W  hitfords  5*-$l  Stores,  .MadisonviUe,  Ky.'".' 

Behr  Stores,  Louisville 

Perel  A  Lowcnstein,  .Memphis,  Tenn "l 

Will  Sale's  Jewelry  Stores,  Louisville,  Ky .111.. 

Bill's  Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky 

Kimmel  .\uto  Supply,  Marion,  111 


Drycleanlnf. 
do 


Shoes 

do 

Clothing  and  /urnubtnf  t. 


...do 
do. 


Nomber 
of  stores 


Other  States  of  operatkw 


Furniture, 
.—do.... 
Variety... 
do. 


MisceUanetxu  stores. 

do 

Miscellaneous 

Varirty....' 

Food 

Variety 

do. 


Discount  stores. 

do 

do 

Shoe  St  ore 

Miscellaneous... 
do._ 


.do. 

.do. 


Orufistore 

do 

Drugs 

Clothing  andfinnlshings. 
do 


Auto  supply 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Auto  supply 

....do 

Food  supply „ 

do 

Dry  cleaning 

do.. 

Variety 

Jewelry 7*         " 

do. 

Auto  supply 

do 


W 
IS 

10 
45 
42 


S 

3H 

n 

44 

« 

8 

6 

11 

« 

15 

11 

10 

43 

6 

11 

12 

14 

14 

35 

10 
« 

25 
7 
8 
« 

1« 

18 

25 

e 

23 
21 

22 
15 

7 
32 

fl 
M 

7 

5 
14 

e 


Otilo. 

Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Ohio  and  West  Vlrrlnla. 

All  States. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colon»dt>,  Distriet  of  CokimhlA,  Heorpts  Indiana  Iowa. 
Kmnsas,  IxwilslAn*.  .Maryland.  .Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota  M^ 
souri, -Nebraska,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Teij»  ' 

Ohio. 

Delaware.  District  of  Columbia.  Indiana.  Maryland,  Massachusetts  Mlaaouri 
•New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  <»hio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Vlrrlnla 
Illlnobi,  Indiana,  and  Mi»wniri  .•naTHTinia 

Tennessee,  Alabamn.  Florida,  Oeorgia.  North  Carelha.  and  South  Carolina. 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

1)0. 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

.^tabams.  Gporgla.  Illinois,  Inwa,  l/outslana,  and  TenneMee. 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee  and  .Mahama. 

Alabama,  Tenni:at)Oe,  uul  Mi^iasiuui. 

Ohio. 

Coruiecticut,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio 

Oeorjrta,  North  Caroiina,  sod  T«-nnease». 

Arizona,  Florida,  lUinoLs.  and  Trxiis. 

Arkansa-s,  Illinois.  Indinna.  Missouri. and  Tenneswe. 

Alabama,    Florida,   (ieorkia,   Missis8l|>pl,  North   Careiiiui.  South   Cart)Iliia 

Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  ' 

Washington,  D.C.,  Peansylvania.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Illinois. 

Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Mlssoml.  Illinois, and  Tennessee. 
^^.I}^  ?^  ('olMibla  Indiana,  Maryland.  Kew  Jersey.  North  Carolina,  Ohio 

Vlrglnla.and  W  est  Vlrrlnta. 
OHo. 

Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowti,  Mirhitan,  Ohio, and  Wfccowta 
OMo. 
Indiana. 
Tennessee. 
Indiana. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  an'l  Pennsylviuila. 

Florida.  Illinois,  Iowa,  .Missouri,  Tenni-s.'^e.  an<l  VirBinia 
West  Virclnia.  ' 

-*«f^  York.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

.\labama. 

Indiana. 

Arkansas  and  Terujesse*". 

Indiana.  , 

Do. 
nitnois. 


LOUISIANA 


My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Siunno-  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
O.P.O.  Clothes,  New  York,  N.Y 


Smart  A  Thrifty  Dres-ses,  Inc.,  New  York,  .NY. 
Lady  Oris  Hosiery  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 
Midiand  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  .Mo 


Clothing  and  furnl^ngs. . 

Clothlnp 

Clethlni;  and  furnishings. . 


Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.. 


Peyton-Marcus  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Woodrow  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Weiss  Bros.  Stores,  Inc..  New  York,  N  Y 

Big  HI  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson.  La ..' 

National  Manufacture  &  Stores  Corp.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
W'ormstT  Hat  St4>re«,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  i' I 


Uaverty  Furniture  Co..  .Mlanta,  Qa. 


Hempnway  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Shreveport,  La 

Austui  riboe  Stores,  Dallas,  Tex.. 

Pak-\  8ak  Service.  Inc  ,  Bossier  City,  La 

PikQuirk  Foo<l  Stores,  Kerriday,  La "'/_ 

lian'iejtnao's.  New  Orleans 1_ 

F!Us  Stores.  Inc  .  Lake  Provliienoe 

P    W.  Wests  Storps.  l>e  Kidder.  _ ......l" 

Forsyth  Fabrics,  Inc  ,  .\tlanta,  Oa 'II 

Jean  Heart  Shoi>s,  Tyler.  Tex "!.." 

Palai.s  Royal,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.  

W.  E.  Wiilkcr  Stores.  Inc.,  Columbia." Miss 
Mortons  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass 


Ck>  thing 

Clotbtng  and  furnishings. 
Shoes...... „...„. 


.do. 


Clotbing  and  furnishings. 
do 

do. 


Mlscellaneoua... 

Furniture 

Clothing  and  furnishings.. 


Fumltore. 


The  National  Hotel  Co.,  Oalveeton,  Tex. 
Akaos  i>ru«  Cent*ir,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  ViUh. 

Brookshires  Food  Stores,  Tyler,  Tex 
Kiihii  i'aint  Co.,  Houston,  Tex 
Hay  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La 
Rosenblum  Shoes,  Inc.,  .New  Orleans,  La 


do 

Shoes „ 

Food  supply 

Variety.  im~"~iriZI 
....do 

-...do. „ 

Miscellaneous 

ClotUng  and  fmnlshlnga. 

do 

Variety 

Shoes _. 


.^". 


Food 

Miscellaneous.. 

Shoes 

do 


41 


33 
34 


83 
11 
36 

15 


14 

15 
19 
5 
40 
42 


» 

48 

5 

14 

7 

S 

e 

9 
10 
31 
U 

14 

28 

17 

14 

7 

16 


Alabama,   Georgia,    Illinois,    Indiana,    MiasLsslpjil,    Marylan.l,    New   Jercr 

'^T*.*!^'**"'"'  ^*"*'  Pennsylvania,  South  CaroHna,  Twinessre    Vlrrlnla' 
and  W  tseonsln.  ,        ,     «.. 

Alabama.    Arizona.    Florida.    Oeonrla,    Misrt«rii>i^.    South   Carolina     Tex* 

Tennessee,  \  irginia,  and  New  York 

Alabama,  Artiona,  California.  Florida.  <ieorgla,  Maryland,  Misslsi4pr>l   North 

LTS'w^/'!""^''^*''  ^^'*'  Carolina,  Tenn«Bee,  Texas,  Vlortnhi.  an<l 
west  V trglnla. 

Alabamn,  Fkirida,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Vlrflnla 

Illinoh".  Kentucky.  New  York,  Tennes*".  and  Teia? 

Alabama    Arkansiw.In.liiina.  Iowa,  Michlran,  Mlasl«.lpi.l,  Mta(«ur1.  OkU- 

noma,  Texas,  and  Whronsin. 
Connerticut.  Delaware.  Georgia,  Mas!«achnsetts.  .Michlean.  New  Hampslilre 
T.  l?^*-  ^*^*^  Cwollna,  Peniwylranla,  Rho<le  Island,  Texas.  Verraom 

ann  v  trt  Inia. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Tpias. 

Atahama,  Arisona,  Flon<la.  .North  I>akota,  and  New  York 

Alabwna.  Georgia.  Indtana,  Ml-wisrtppl,  Oklahoma,  Tenneaaee.  and  Texas. 

Alafaaioa.  Geor^.  North  Carolina.  South  CaroHna.  Tennessee  and  Tens 

Alabama.  Arkansas,  Colorado.  District  of  Columbia.  Ueoreia,  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kan-sas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  .Massachusetts.  MlchiJtan,  Minliesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Tennewei,  and  Texai.       "^™""'' 

Alabama,  Arkaaaaa.  Ftorida,  Oaarcia.  Narth  ^ — "m.  tealk  CajoUna  Tan- 
nessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  ^^  v-ajwuna,  lan 

Texas. 
Do. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 
T>o 

Arkartsas. 

Texas. 

Aiabaoa,  Oeorgla,  UUnois.  Iowa.  Kentoeky,  and  Tennessee. 

lexas. 

Arkansas  and  Texas. 

Missiasippi. 

^^^^J^T^^T^f'  <>»S«>««»eat,  Oeorgla,  Midilgan,  New  H»:np«bire.  \>w  Tart. 
Atoha«a,  Indiana,  Nehraaka,  South  Oaroba,  Texi»,  aod  Vfewtala.         ^^ 

and"i;toh  ''  •'^'°"'*"*'  ^'eTadaTNew  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 

Texas. 

Do. 

Do. 
Alabama. 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  S  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  Slate  who  would  be  covered  by  a  lest  which  brinos  under  the  art 

any  erUerpnse  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  States — Continued 

[The  firms  are  Usted  by  StaU  anr-  l^caose  they  are  included  in  every  State  In  which  tlH-y  of^rate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  firm  may  be  lined  to  several  Stateel 

LOUISIANA— Contfaraed 


Comi>any 


Newstadt's  Shoe  Stor<«,  Shreveport,  La.. 
United  Shoe  Stores  Co.,  Shreveftort.  La.. 

R.  C.  Brown  Stores,  Jackson.  Miss 

Gibson  Ck>thing  Stores,  El  Dorado.  Ark. 

Schwobilt  Ckithes,  C<lumbui,  Oa 

Auio-I,ec  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.. 
Jack  Mashbum,  Inc.,  Hammond,  La 


Category 


Shoes 

...do 

Ck>thtaig  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 


Ante  supply. 
...do 


Number 
of  stores 


8 
44 

6 

« 

29 

SO 

6 


Other  States  of  operation 


Texas. 

Artonsas,  OeoflJa.  Texas,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  others. 

Alabama  and  MlsslsBippl.  vu«b. 

Arkansas. 

Alaliama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mlssissii>pl. 

Alabama,  .Missis-sippi,  Ftorida,  and  Tennessee. 

Mississippi. 


MAINE 


Puritan  Federal  Clothing  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Kaml)er  Co  ,  Inc.,  New  York 

I.  II.  Morse  Slioe  Stores^ Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass.. 
Diamond  .National  Corp.,  Biddeford,  Maine.. 

L.  Grossman  Sons,  Inc.,  Cjuincy,  Maas 

Middlesex  Supply  Co.,  Lowell.  Maas 

Bam  peon's  Supermarkets,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

Elm  Farm  Foo<l  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 

Brockton  I'ublic  .Markets,  Inc.,  Brockton,  Ma 
AUied  Shoe  Co.,  179  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

United  Stores  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 

M.  II.  Fisbman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Jay's  Stores,  Inc 

Zayre  Corji.,  Natick 

W  ig  U  arm  .Moccasins,  Inc.,  120  Center  St.  (Box  18). 

Auburn,  .Maine. 
Young  .\merics  A  Junior  (u-nt.  Fori  Lauderdale, 

Outlet  Millinery  Co.,  Inc.  Hartford,  Conn 

Kennedy's.  Inc..  Bosu>n,  Mass  .    

Prudence  Clothes.  Inc..  Boston.  Mass 

LaMode  Corset  Shops.  Maiden.  Mass 

Markson  Bros..  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 


Fla. 


Murray  Kaufman  Co.,  Inc.,  Boetoo,  Mass. 
Myral's.  Inc..  Portla:id,  Maine 


Clothing  and  furnishings, 
-do 


Shoes. 

Hardware 

do 

...,do 

Food  supply. 

do 

do 

do 


Variety. 

do.. 


Discount. 
do  ... 

Shoes 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 


.«0. 

.do. 
.do. 


Auto  supply. 
...do 


.:r 


4« 

8 

8 

» 

25 

ao 

20 
40 
10 
33 

0 

47 

7 

14 
15 

6 
5 

16 
8 
6 

41 

12 
8 


Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,   Massachusetts,   Michigan,  New  Hampshire 
Ohio,  I'ennsylvania,  and  Vermont.  ' 

lUinoi.^,  In<Jiana,  Michigan,  and  -Missouri. 

Massachu.'etts  and  New  Hampphire. 

Connecticut.  .Massachusetts,  -New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont 

Massachu.«ffts.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

Massachu.<^etts. 

MassachiiM'tts  and  New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

MassachiLsetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey    New 
York,  Petia-iylvania,  and  Rhode  Island.  ' 

Massachusetts. 

New  York.  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey    Ohio 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Virginia.  '  ' 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

Massadiusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

Florida. 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Connecticut.  -Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut.  Mas-sacbusetls.  and  New  HampsbirB, 

Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

California,  .\rirona.  Colorado,   Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New 

Oklalioma,  and  Texas. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
New  Ilampsliire. 


York, 


MARYLAND 


Gramont  Co.,  Inc.,  Kew  York.. 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York 

Tall  Apparel  Sliops,  New  York. 
The  Custom  Shops,  New  York.. 
O.P.O.  ClothM,  New  York 


Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Krasner  Brae.,  Inc.,  New  York ..* 

Morton's,  .New  York      

HofstadteJ-  A  Albert  MllliDery  Coip.,  New  i«>rkl^m! 
Jubilee  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  Ormond  Shops;  Inc.,  New  York. 
Felsway  Shoe  Corp.jaNew  York 


1.  Miller  Salons,  New  "\  ork 

Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York. 


Felser  Shoe  Stores.  Washington,  D.C 

People's  Hardware  Slx)re«,  Washingtoo,  D.C. 
Wormser  Hat  Stores,  Inc,  New  York 


Clotbing  and  furnishings. 
do 


Clothing 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


.do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

Shoes.. 


.do. 

.do 


Wilbur-Rogers.  Inc.,  New  York. 


Md. 


Greenbelt  Consumer  Services.  Inc.,  Beltsville 

Blue  Ribbon  Laundry,  Bethesda,  Md 

ThrUt  Shoe  Stores.  Die.  W  ilkee-Barre.  ¥%...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

Olick  Broa..  Inc.,  I.*wi«town,  Pa 

Hairea  Shoe  Co..  Inc..  York.  Pa. 

Siehler  Furniture  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md      *" 

Nettleton  Shoi«.  Inc 

.Nathan  A  Sylvia  Robin,  Inc.,  WashingtonrD.'c 

Kllte  Laundry  <k  Cteanlng  Co.,  Washiiwton,  D.6.. 
Allied  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  M«a 


Super  Shoe  Stores,  Cumlierland,  Md 

Sunny  Surplus  Agency,  Baltimore,  Md 

-Market  Tire  Co.,  Rockville,  Md. 

Home,  Inc.  (paints,  glass,  and  Ule),  Wa8"hington,  D.C. 

Ritt  Camera  Centers,  W  ashington,  DC 

Rogers  Toy  Shopa,  Inc.  Washington,  D.O. 


Stidham  Tire  Stores,  Washington.  D.C. 

Chajles  G.  Stott  Co.,  Inc,  Washington,  D.C 

W    R.  Winslow  Co.  (palnU),  Washington,  D.C 

Bloch  Daneman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


Hardware 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 


Food  supply_ 
Drvcleanlng.. 

Shoes 

do 


do 

Furniture 

Shoes 

Drycleanlng. 

-..-do 

Shoes 


.do. 


Mlsoellanaoas  stom. 
do. 


..do 

..do 

.-do 


.do 

do 

do 

Fnrnltare.. 


Waltcrsdorf  Furniture  Co.,  Inc,  York,  Pa do 


0 
41 

7 
26 
34 

29 

36 
6 
7 

16 

34 

37 

14 

39 

13 
19 

42 

38 


10 
28 
24 
12 
24 
7 
45 
14 
10 
33 

14 
14 

8 
10 

7 
18 

7 

« 

8 

10 

12 


California.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 

sylv  inia. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolliui 

Ohlci,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wlsooasin 
Dlstri<t  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  New  York,  and 

Pemisylvanla. 
California,  District  of  Columbia.  Illinois,' Michigan,  Minnesota.  New  Jersey. 

New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  North 

Carolina,  Pemisylvanla,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia    and 

West  Virginia. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky 

Misfouri,  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  ' 

Kentucky.  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 
District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia. 
District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
New  York,  Indiana,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 

Virginia. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Kentucky    New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 

Candlna.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 

sylvinia. 
Florida,  lUinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 

Pennsylvania. 
Distri'.n  of  Columbia  and  Virginia. 

D). 
Alaba-na,  .Arkansas,  Colorado.  District  of  Columbia.  Georgia.  Indiana,  Iowa, 

Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  'Tennessee,  and  "Texas. 
Delaware.     District     of     Columbia.    Indiana,    Kentucky,    Massachusetts, 

MisMuri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North   Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 

and  Virginia. 
Virginia., 

District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 

D>. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
All  States. 
Distri'^  of  C'Olumbla  and  Virginia. 

Do. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 

Penisylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Perms  ylvanla  and  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 
Dtetrii-t  of  Columbia  and  Virginia 

Do. 
District  of  Columbia.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 
District  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Pennsjl- 

vania,  and  Virginia. 
District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 


i 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  5  to  50  stores  m  more  than  one  State  who  would  be  covered  by  a  tetl  which  brings  under  the  art 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  iSto<fa— Continued 

IThe  Arms  are  liste<l  by  State  and  because  they  are  Included  In  every  Stale  In  which  they  oi.«-ate  storto,  necessarily  the  mom  flrm  may  be  listed  in  several'sutce] 

M  A  R  YL  AND— Conttoued 


Company 


S.  A.  Meyer  Co..  Washinftton,  Pa 

Jay  Koy  Co.,  Inc.,  Harrtsburg,  Pa..     .  . 

roIan's,'5<  $I.(X)  Stores,  Baltimore,  Md "I! 

Lana  Lobell.  inc.,  Hanover.  Pa 

Ca.stro  Convertible  Corp.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N^V. 

H    S   King  Co.,  Washington,  DC 

National  5<  A  10<  Stores,  Inc.,  Newark,  Del. 

Dalnio  Sales  Co.,  VVashinRton,  I).C \ 

Two  Guys  from  Harrison,  (larfleld 

Tower  Mart.";.  Inc.,  New  York 


8.  N    McBride  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C 

Huntsberrys,  Inc.,  Winchester... 

Critzer  Footwear,  Inc.,  Waynesboro. 

I)ouMe<lay  Book  Shops,  .New  York ......... 

Brentano's  Inc.,  N'ew^  Yorit "IIII! 

Metro  Drug  Stores,  Riverdale """] 

Dart  DniR  Corp     ""II 

Silco  Cut  Price  Stores,  Inc.,  PhYladVlphia,'Pa'I 

Jellefl's  Inc..  Washington.  D.C. . 

Blechman's  Kopy  Kat,  Inc..  Washingtim,  D.C  ' 

Beyda's,  Wa-shington,  D.C 

Jack  Stevens  Clothes.  Detioit,  Mich I.IIIIII 

8a-l.ee  Sho|)s.  Inc.,  Irvington,  NJ 

Terry  Shofis.  Newark.  N'.J.,   IIIIIII 

Wetster  Clothes,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  IIIIII 


Category 


Jewelry 

do 

Variety 

Clothing  and  lurnishlngaL. 
Furniture 


Variety 

...do.. 

Diaoount  stores 

...  do 

....do I..IIIII 


Casual  Comer,  Inc.,  Silver  Spring 

Hollan<ler>  Home  4  Auto  Supplie?,  IncI  YorV.Pa 
Miller's  Auto  Supplies,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 
Joe,  The  .Motorists'  Friend,  Inc.,  Harrisburg  PBu 
The  Abel  Corp  ,  Columbus,  Ohio HI 

Market  Tire.  Inc  .  Rockvillc,  Md 
Lou's  Auto  Stores,  Cumberland,  Md 
Taubman's,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Variety It 

Shoe  store 

...do 

Miscellaneous 

....do 

Drugstore 

..-do 

Druiis 


Number 
of  stores 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
.....do.... 

-do ..^ 

..-do 

-do 

.-.do 

do 


..-do 

Auto  supply. 

do 

.-.do 

....do 

--..do... 

-.-.do 

...-do. 


IS 
24 
13 
8 
47 

S 

7 

S 

17 

12 

6 
5 
14 
32 
13 
10 
13 
JO 

6 
h 
S 
7 
5 

24 

1» 

6 

9 
\h 
25 

as 

8 

5 

13 


Other  Sutes  of  operation 


Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  West  Virfinla. 

Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

r>elaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut,    Florida.    Michigan,    New   Jersey,    New   York.    Pennivlvanl.^ 

District  of  Columbia,  and  Rhode  Island.  «».    i-enniyivania, 

Virginia  and  District  of  Columbia. 
Delaware  and  .New  Jersey. 
Washington  and  Virginia. 
New  Jersey,  .New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut,  WasJiington,  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts   New  Jeravv 

and  Pennsylvania.  '  ^■•^J'l 

Washington,  DC. 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia. 

Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  .New  York. 
Washington,  DC,  New  Jerwy,  Virginia,  and  New  York. 
Virginia  and  District  of  Columl  la. 
District  of  ColumMrt  and  \irKinia. 

^vfi^iJ^ra  '^*^*  ■''"*'■   ^""^  t'»roliiia.  Pmnsylvanla,  Virginia,  and  West 
District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia. 
W^ashlngton,  DC. 

Do. 
Maaeach'isetU,  Mi<-hican.  Minnesota,  and  Ohio 
New  Jers«'y  and  Pennsyhania. 
-New  Jersey.  Delaware,  .New  York,  and  Vir]clnia. 

''vi^';!.ik',L"!;'^'^t-x'"ilx-  •"■""""*•  ^■''  ■'-"'>••  ''■«^"'  ^'~»"*-  «»•*«• 

Washington,  D.C. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pemisylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania.  \'irginia,  and  West  \  irginia 

'^l^d  West^Mr'^U*'  '"*"*•  '"'"'^'^  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Texas, 

District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Virginia. 


MASSACIU'SETTS 


Puritan  Federal  Clothing  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Oood-Val  Stort>s  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

LaUl  Youth  Centers,  New  York 

Tanne-Arden,  Inc.,  New  York,  S. Y '.'.'.'.'.'.'..' ,'"/J'J'J' 

Tall  Apparel  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 

Roger  Kent,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Ripley  Clothes,  New  York,  N.Y ^^V^^^Z^^^ 

Roaman's  Women's  Fashions  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York, 

.NY. 
Ix)rrains  Smart  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York 
L*wis  Apparel  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York..HIIIIIIIIIIi; 

Cardinal  .Neckwear,  Inc.,  New  York,  N  Y 
Miss  New  York  Frocks,  Inc.,  New  York 

P  4  Q  Shops,  Inc  ,  .New  York 

Brooks  Bros.  Clothing,  .New  York,  N  Y 

Bonwit  Teller,  .New  York,  N  Y  

Best  it  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.--III-IIIIIIIIIII 

French   Shriner  &  T'mer.  Boston,  Mass 

I.  H.  Morse  Shoe  .Stores,  Inc.,  Lowell,  Man 

J   Baker,  Inc.    Worce.ster,  .Mass 

Morse  Shoe  Store  Corp.,  Boston,  .Mass 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


Tanen  Shoe  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass  . 

Tiedwell  Shoe  Corp.,  Boston,  .Mass        

Carlisle  Hardware  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass " 

pianiond  National  Corp.,  Biddeford.  Maine 
L.  Orossman  Sons,  Inc.,  tourney,  .Mass 

Middlesex  Supply  Co..  Lowell,  Mass    

W  ilbur-Rogers,  Inc..  .New  York.  N.Y 1111—11111" 

Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  N>w  York,  NY 

Unger's  Hosiery  it  Frocks.  Inc.,  New  York  N  Y 
womuer  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N'.y'...!.. 


do 

Clothing 

-do 

—do '. 

do 

do 

Clothing  and  fufulshings 
do ,. 

do 

do 

do Ill 

do 

do " 

—  do II 

Shoes „ 

—  do ii: 

do 

—  do :..-i: 

do 


.do. 


46 

26 

40 
30 


Ohio, 


Kim  Farm  Foo<l  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 
Foo<l  Marts,  Inc.,  llolvoke.  Mass 
Brockton  Public  Markets.  Inc.,  BrooktonM 
Pierce  Co.,  Boston,  .Mi»ss 


8.  S. 


Siimfwion's  .Supermarkets,  Skowhegan,' M^ 

Bu»h!er  -Markets,  Peoria,  111  ^^ 

J.  Baker,  Inc  ,  Worc-e.tter,  Mass 

K;iy'.s-New()ort,  Inc..  Providence,  Rl 

Save-.N-lore  Fumitiire  Stores,  Inc.,  UwerilMai' 

Bush  &  Co.,  Inc..  North  Dartmouth,  .Mn!-w  

RoyccSuperior  Laundry,  Inc.,  Springfield    Mi^"" 
Launden»nter,  Corp.,  Woo<1.<ti<le   N  Y  "' 

National  Cleaning  Enterprises,  Inc 
Tredwel!  Shoe  Corp.,  Boston,  MassI 


do.  

Hardware 

do 

—  do IIIIIIIII 

do 

Clothing  and  fDmiibings. 

--..do . 


....do. 
..-.do. 


Portage,  Pal 


Food  supply. 

do 

...do 

...do 

do 

.-..do 

Shoes IIH 

do 11.^ 

Furniture H. 

I>rycleaning. H" 

do 

do 

do 

Shoes. 


13 
41 


1« 
35 

I« 
5 

9 

7 

8 

19 

17 
8 
14 
38 
15 


S 
26 
12 
26 
26 
30 


4« 


11 
42 


40 
6 
10 
9 
20 
20 
14 
21 

e 

22 
15 
13 
33 
26 


Connecticut.    Illinois     Indiana,    Maine.    Michigan,   New   Hampshire 
Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  t«""r, 

"S^if.'h  r!?Ti'n"'  ^'•'T  '■'""f*'''"'-  ^■<-»-  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
tkiuth  Carolina,  and  \  irgiiiia.  ^^  j-'—i^u. 

New  Jersey,  .New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 

Ariiona.    California,    CoIohkIo.    Kentucky.    Oklahoma     Mlchlean     Vev«.l» 
Oregon,  Teias.  Utah.  Washington,  and  Sew  York  '*'"^'"**°'    •^'^»'J». 

Penmyl'varitt.'""'''"-   ■'^''^''^*^'   ^"*W«w>.   Mlnneeota.   New   York,  and 
Connecticut.  .New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

''fallSSI^n'd  'iVtlSlvL'il'""'"*'  ^''^-  ^''^  •""*'•  ^'^  '^"k'  ^^ 
New  York. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penasylvanla 
hSS^'*^^'  '^*"*^'  *'^*'*"'"K'"''  -'^^*  Yo^k.  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  and  Okl». 

S?i."v  1'  f'«''"i?'''«.  Florida.  Illinois.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
New  ^ork  and  Vermont.  «  i^En   •  utk. 

Connecticut   New  Hamiwhire,  and  Rho»le  IsUnd 
California,  Illinois,  and  .New  York 
Florida,  Illinois.  .New  York,  and  Ohio 

'^pZ'ISLlf i^^^Vi'r^l"'"""'-  ^''"'-  '^'^■^'*-'  ^■«-  ''-y.  New  York. 

M^i^^r-i  NHrn'^a^Ar'e.'''''''  ^'''''  """^  ^^^-^'vania. 

Coimectlcut  and  Vermont. 

New  Hampshire  and  .New  York 

Connecticut   Delaware.  Oeorgla,  Loolsiwia   Michigan,  New  Hampshire   New 

vSnla.  '™''""'  '  «'""»>'^'»''i».  Kfwde  Island,  Texas.  XeXm.  aJid 

Connecticut  and  New  York. 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 
Connecticut. 

Connecticut.  Maine.  New  Hampshire   Rhode  Islan.l,  an.l  Vermont 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  '""ui. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

^Ntl^fliJ^^v*"*  of  Columbia.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland  Missouri 
Aiahf  ■'*'v?''  ^**r?°"''  •^"'"^^  Carolina.  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  PmnsvUaSa' 
A^bwna.  Horlda.  Oeorgia   lUinois,  In.llana,  Michigan.  Ml^urtNlbJi^' 

9™^h  r^^l  ■^'*'.'r''  C^^o'fna.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania  Rhode  iSSS" 

"^  K«t^*'  t-''"?^'^'  ^lo'orado.  District  of  Columbia.  Georgia,  Indiana  Iowa. 
Kansas  Kentucky,  Ix)uisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan  Mhme«o^Mi«liTH 
Nebraska  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee-,  ai^d  Tmm        **°^«»**'  M'««»rt, 

Mame  and  New  Hampshire  .  »""  i  eias. 

Connecticut. 

Maine.  ' 

Connecticut.  ' 

Maine. 

ConSifcti^^^fili  l^T^ont"^^'  ''''^'-  ^'''"'y'vania.  acd  Tem^essee. 

Connecticut,  .New  York,  and  Rhode  Istand. 

New  Hampshire.  -— "«. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  .New  York 

Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  and  New  Hamptbire. 
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Li»l  of  retail  chain  enUrpritet  operating  from  5  to  50  stares  in  men  ihar\  one  Slate  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  f>ringi>  under  the  ad 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  StaUs — Continued 

(The  firms  are  l^ted  by  State  and  because  they  are  iMteded  in  every  StaU  to  which  they  o|*rate  stores,  neoessarily  thv  .same  flrm  may  be  listed  tn  several  Slat«I 

MA88ACHITSKTT8— Coottoned 


Company 


Sparkle  CleaiMr*,  Inc.,  Brookline,  Mass.. 
I   H.  Morw  Shoe  Stores,  Inc  ,  Lowell,  Ml 

Tanen  Shoe  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass , 

.MagikUt  Service  Corp..  Chicago,  ID 

Allied  Shoe  Co.,  Boston.  Mass 


French,  Sbrinar  A  Cmer.  Boston,  Mass.. 
Morse  Shoe  Store  Corp.,  Boston.  Mass... 
Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 


Vnion-Fem.  Inc..  Troy.  N.Y     

M.  N.  Landau  Stores,  lac.,  New  York 


Scott  Jewelry  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass 

Rudolph  Bros.,  Inc..  Syracu.«e,  N.Y 

Inited  Stores  Co..  Boston.  .Mass 

Godin  Stores.  East  Pepperell,  Mass 

Max  Dichter.  Inc.   Jamaica  Plain 

J.  A.  Tepper  Co.,  Orange 

M.  H.  Flahman  Co..  Inc..  New  York 


Almac's.  Inc..  East  Providence.  R.T     

Central  Markets,  lae..  Scl>eii«ctady.  NY 

Oreat  Scott  Food  .Markets.  Inc  .  Providence.  R.L.. 

Cumberland  Farms,  Woonsocket.  R.I ..„ 

Cherry  &  Webb  Co.,  Providence.  R.I 

Jay's  Stores,  Inc  

Max  Dichter,  Inc.  Jamaica  Plain 

Zayre  Corp.,  Natlck      

ArLui'i  Departmeot  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Bedlotxt 

Tower  Marts,  Inc.,  New  York 

Poimlar  .Markets,  Inc.,  SpringfVeld .... .. 

Growen  Outlet,  Inc.,  ttprtngaeld ............ 

Star  .Market  Co.,  Newtonville 

Market  Basket  Stores,  Inc.,  Medflcld 

New  England  Stores,  .New  Britain,  Coon 

Atlas  Paiiit  A  Su|>|>ly  Co..  lirookiine ......._. 

Fryer's  Cigar  Co.,  Brockton,  .Mass 

I)ouble<lay  Book  Sho[>s,  .New  York 

W'a<lsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass 

Mack  Drug  Co.,  llackensack 

Wig  Warm  .Moccasins,  Inc.,  Auburn.  Maine 

,\<lams  ManiiRement  Corp.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

The  Anduvcr  Shops.  Palm  Heach.  Kla 

Outlet  Millinery  Co.,  Inc  ,  Hartford.  Conn 

Jack  Stevens  Clotlies,  Detroit,  Mich 

Kennedy's,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass 

L*«  Shops.  Boston,  Mass 

Prudence  Clothes.  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 

Stork  Time.  Inc  ,  Boston.  .Mas* 

Berkeley  Stores,  Inc..  Framlngham 

Beverly's,  Inc.,  Shoppers  World,  Frsmiacfaun. 

LaMo«le  Corset  Shops,  .Maiden 

The  Primrose  Shops.  Uulncy 

Van's  Hosiery  Stores.  Inc.,  Roxbury,  Mass i. 

Markson  Bros.,  Inc..  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Benny's,  Inc..  Providence,  R.l 

Thorpe  AutomoUve  Co..  Pawtucket,  R.I 

Kaufman  4  Chernlck,  Inc..  Pawtucket.  R.I 

Eastern  Aut/)  Parts  Co.,  Maiden.  Mass 

Murray  Kaufman  Co.,  Inc..  Boston,  .Mass 


Category 


Number 
of  stores 


DryclesnlBg. 
do 

do   

Drycleaning. 

Shoes 


do 

do 

do 


Furniture. 
Variety... 


Jewelry.. 

do... 

Variety.. 

do.-. 

do... 

do  ... 

d»-... 


Food 

....ulo 

do 

...do 

Clothing  and  fumitare. 

Diaoount  stores 

do 


do 

.....d» 

do 

Food 

do 

do 

do 

Variety 

MlsoeUsneous. . . 

do 


.do. 


.-.do 

Drugstore 

Shoes... 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

.      do 

do  

...IdoIIIII""..."-"- 
do 

do  _ 

..-.do I-IIIIIIIIIIIII 

....do 

—.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-do 


Auto  supply. 

do 

-..do 

do _ 

..-.do 


35 

R 

6 

10 

33 

17 
38 
15 


12 
20 

11 

48 
9 

12 
5 
5 

47 

21 
20 

17 
« 

t 

5 
14 

II 

12 
13 
13 
19 
12 

t 

27 
9 

32 
9 

IS 

15 

12 
6 
5 
7 

16 
8 
8 
7 
8 
5 
6 
« 

23 

41 

21 
6 
23 
10 
12 


Other  States  of  operation 


Connecticut. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Arirona,   California.  Florida,  Illinois.  Indiana,   Michigan,  New  York.  OhiOL 

Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wiscoiosin. 
Connecticut.  Maine.   Maryland,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey    New  York. 

Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 
California,  Minnesota.  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Petmsylvanla. 
New  Hampsliire  and  .New  York. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Oeorgla.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  HanjisUf^   New 

York.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  Rl>o<ie  Island,  Texas,  Vermwit,  and 

Virginia. 
New  York  and  Vermont. 
New  York.  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  nampehlrf    New  Jersey 

North  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
New  Hanipshiri'. 

nilnots,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
Cormecticut. 
New  York,  Delaware,  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  Oliio,  PeuiisyV. 

vanla,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 
Rhode  Islimd. 
New  York. 
Rhode  Island. 
Do. 
Do. 
Maine. 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Vermont. 
Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 
Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  .New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut. 

Do. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 

Do. 
New  IIamt>shire. 
Rhode  Island. 

New  York.  Illinois,  and  Maryland. 
Connecticut. 

New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
Maine  and  New  Hampehire. 

Minnesota,  .New  Jersey,  .New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas. 
Florida. 

Connecticut  and  Maine. 
Maryland,  .Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Ohio. 
Connecticut.  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 

Connecticut.  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
New  Hampshire- 
Connecticut. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
California.  Arliona.  Colorado,  Illinois.  Kansas,  Maine,  New  York,  Oklahoma, 

and  Texas. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Rhode  IsUnd. 

Do. 
New  Hampshire. 
Maine  and  New  Hampehire. 


MICHIGAN 


Cort  Shoes.  Inc..  Cleveland.  Ohio 

The  Krohngokl  Shoe  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Wurlitxer  Co.  (Musical  Instnunents),  Chicago, 

111. 

Wood-Drive  Co.,  Rockford,  111 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores.  Inc..  16  Greenbaam  St,  Boston, 

Mass. 
M.  N.  Landau  Stores,  Inc.  New  York 


Castro  ConverUble  Corp.,  New  Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 

Pace  Co.,  Inc.  Dallas.  Te« 

Bloch  Daneman  Co..  MHwaokee,  Wis  . 

W.  R   Thomas  5^  »1  Stores,  Inc.  Warsaw,  Ind... 

Belmont  bt-t\  Stores,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Haflner'sSt  $1  Stores,  Inc.   Garrett,  Ind 

The  Good  Housekeeping  Shops,  Detroit 

Malhisen  Tire  Co.,  Duluth 

Arlan's  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Bedford.... 

Miracle  .Marts,  .New  York 

Acme  Quality  Paint  Co.,  Detroit   

Peck  Drugs  Stores,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids 

The  Muir  Drug  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Jack  Stevens  Clothes,  Detroit 

Kilgore  A  llurd.  Inc..  Detroit.. . 

Tall  Cilri's  Shops.  Detroit 

I  nited  Shirt  Distributors,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Midi 

Winkelman  Bros.,  Inc.,  Detroit 

The  Fintex  Corp.,  Detroit 

House  of  Nine,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CaHf 


Shoes 

do --. 

Miscellaneous  stores. 

do 

Shoes 


Variety.-. 
Furniture. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Furniture... 

Variety 

do 


-..do 

M  Iscellaneous 

...-do... 

Discount  stares 

....do.. 

Miscellaneous..' 


Driigstore. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


do 

do 

....do 

-..-do 


32 

20 

6 

9 
15 

20 

47 

9 

10 

9 

6 

40 

20 

7 

II 

7 

5 

18 

28 

7 

5 

6 

39 

42 

M 


Ohio. 

nilnois  and  Ohio. 

Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

nUnols. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Georgia.  Louisiana.  N"cw  TTampshlre,  Nc»  York, 
North  Carolina.  Permsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Texas,  Verniont.  and  \  irguiia. 

New   York,    Cormecticut,    Indiana.    Massachusetts.    New   liampshire.   New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

Connecticut.    Florida.    Maryland,    New   Jersey,    New   York,    Pennsylvania, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Rhode  Island. 

California.  Ohio,  and  "Teias. 

■Wisconsin,  Maryland.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Do. 

Indiana.  Hlinois,  and  Ohio. 

Canada. 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Mas.sachusetts.  New  York,  and  Ohio. 

Indiana,  Pennsyhanla.  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia. 

Alabama. 

Ohio. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  Ohia  . 

Florida. 

Illinois,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 

Florida.  New  Yjrk,  and  Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

California,  Arizona,  Texas,  Colorado.  Utah,  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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MICHIGAN— Continued 


Company 


71.  A  W.  Auto  Accessories  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
The  Abel  Corp.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Kquitable  Millinery,  Chicago,  111... 

AVestem  Tire  .\nto  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicajro,  ID.. 

J  A  K  -Motor  Supply  Corp.,  Chicajto,  111 

\  irpijiia  Dvc  Stores,  Corp.,  N>w  York,  N.S' 


VaU'-Drew  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 
Whifehoiise  A  Hardy,  New  York,  NY... 
Worn).>*r  Hal  Stores,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 


¥..  O.  Shinner  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

Kpko  Shoes,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

NetUeton  Shops,  Inc.. 

Buckeye  Shoe  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Cort  Shoes,  Inc..  Cleveland-.. 

»fioK..j„|5  4.  \f,nn,  Inc.  Kalamaioo 

Homer  Hayden'<!,  Inc.,  Muskegon 

Jerrolds,  Sajjinaw 

Gramont  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y I 


Category 


Auto  supply. 
do.       ... 


Clothing  and  (umishints. 

Auto  supply 

do 

Clothlne  and  riimbthinpi. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Puritan  Federal  Clothing  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York- 
The  Custom  Shops,  New  York,  ?*.Y 


King  Clothing  Co^  Inc.,  New  York 

Tall  .\pparel  Shofjs,  New  York,  N.Y 

Tanne-Arden,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Morris<Hi  Stores  Corp. ,  New  York     

National  Bellas  Hess  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ofva  Hosiery.  New  York..   

Lewis  .\ppan"l  Stores.  Inc.,  .New  York 

Best  A  Co..  Inc.  New  York,  NY 


Kamher  Co  ,  Inc.,  New  York 

Crown  Self-Service  Shoe  Ston-s.  Inc  .  Chicago^  Ili 
Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp..  .New  York,  \.Y 

Maling  Shoe.s,  Chicago,  111 

Midland  Shoe  Co.,  St.  I..ouis,  .Vlo MllIJIJ"!" 


Morton's  Shoe  Ston>s,  Inc.,  Boston,  Ma!<s 


Vei.>«s  A  Nrutiiiinn  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Loais,  Mo. 

I.eath  A  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Grinnell  Bros..  Detroit,  .Mlcli  . 

E.  P.  Ro.'  Ston-s,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Food  supply. 

Shoes.     

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

....do 

....do 


-Number 
of  stores 


.do. 


.do. 


...do... 
Clothlne 

..-.do.... 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

...do rr. 

....do 

....do. 


-  -  do- 

do. 

Shoes.. 
-.-do. 


do. 
-do. 


-do. 


...do. 

Furniture 

---.do - 

Clothing  and  fumi.shings- 


11 
36 

25 
48 
27 
4H 


8 
42 


47 
26 
45 

A 
32 
10 
14 
10 

0 

46 
26 
18 


36 

12 
45 

H 

;« 
i» 

H 
38 
39 

31 
38 

15 


."iO 
37 
2» 
14 


Other  States  of  operation 


Ohio. 

District  of  Columbia,  lown,  Indiana.  Maryland.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texaa, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georpla,  Illinois,  Indiana.  M-jMia('hii.<ietts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri.  .Nebraska,  New  Ji-nx-y,  North  CarolVia.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  I'ennsyW 
vania,  Hhcle  Island,  South  Canilina,  Teiinej«see,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wl». 

.    consin. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

Florida  and  .New  York. 

.Manama,  Arkansas,  Colorailo,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  I  oubiana,  Marylan<l,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Tennesse*-,  and  Texas. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Pninsyl\anla. 

Indiana.  .New  York,  and  Ohio.  ' 

All  SUtes. 

Ohio. 
Do. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Ohio  and  Wl.sconsin. 

C.illforniR.  Illinois,  Mitryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Connecticut.  IllinoL'!.  Indiana,  Maine,  MassochusrtU,  New  Harapeblre,  Ohio 
Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont. 

California,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinol.s,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

District  of  Columrila.  .Marylan«l.  Massachusetts,  Minneaota,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  ' 

Aritona.  California,  Colora-lo.  Kentucky.  Massachusetts.  Nevada,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon.  Texas,  Utah.  Washington  and  New  York. 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  and  New  York. 

Minnesota,  Mi.ssourl,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Puerto  Rico 

Ohio. 

Connecticut.  Kan.sas,  .Massachu.setts,  .New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
Oklahoma. 

Connecticut,  District  of  ("oliimtiia,  Ohio,  Ma-ssachuirlt!*,  New  Jerary,  New 
York,  rennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Illinois.  Indiana,  .Maine,  and  .Missouri. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  W|<ic<>nsln. 

Florida.  Illinois,  Kentucky,  .Marylan<l,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
rennsylvania. 

Illinoi"',  Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Alalrtinis,  Arkan.sas,  In<liana.  Iowa,  l.otilsiana.  Mlssi»ippi,  Mtaaoari,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  Wiscon.sin. 

Connecticut,  Delaware.  Georgia,  l/<)iii.'»iana,  MasaachtiM-tts,  New  IIara[«hirv 

.  .New  York,  .North  Carolina,  iVniisylvaiila,  Khodr  Islan«l,  Texas.  Vermont 
and  \  irginia. 

Arkan.sas.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Wiaoonsin 

Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  .Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Ohio,  and  f)ntario,  Canaila. 

Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Penn.sylvania. 


.MINNESOTA 


Tall  .\pparel  Sho[>s,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Custom  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Linf>ark  Clothing  Corp.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Nationiil  Kella*  Hess  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

W  A  W  .Vlartin  Co.,  Inc..  New  York.  .NY 

Millinery  . 'Stores.  New  York,  N.Y    . 

French,  Shriner  *  I'rner,  Boston,  Mass 

Ilurrle  Bros.  Shoe  Co.,  Rochester,  .Minn 

Tradehome  Shoe  Ston-s.  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

-Weiss  A  Neumann  Sho«>  Co  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

T.  (r    .Mlin  Co..  .Minnesota 

Lincoln  Stores.  Inc..  Atwater,  Minn '.'.'..'.'.. 

Scheel's  H.vdwarc,  Fargo,  N    Dak 

Lcath  A  Co.,  Chicago,  111 .   ._'_,[ 

Davidson-Boutell  Co.,  .Minneapolis.  Mbin.  ..".." 
Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Wormst'r  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Swan.son's  Super  Stores.  Cherokee,  Iowa 

Rivin  Bros.  Stores,  Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

National  5*-$l  Stores,  St.  Paul,  .Minn "[[[[[[[[^ 

>^<^.  J.  Silver  Jewelers,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Mtoil 
Mndmd's  ."*-$!  Stores.  Mafllson,  Wis 

Piggly  Wiggly  Northland  Co.,  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

ileyerman's.  Inc.,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak 

Great  Minneapolis  Surplus  Stores,  Minneapolis]  Minn 
Gem.  Inc..  St.  I.ouis.  Mo 

Matlils«-n  Tire  Co..  Duluth,  Minii 

8u|Kr  Valu  Stores.  Inc.,  Hopkins,  Minil-"-.' I 

Aren?  Shoe  Co.,  La  Crosse _ _"_ 

Associated  I>rags,  Inc..  Bemidji  

Osco  Drug  Co..  Chicago.  III.--     

Bullrey  Stores,  Inc  ,  MinneapoUs,  Mtan 

Foreman  A  Clark  of  Minnesota,  Inc.,  Mtrinropoils' 
.Minn.  ' 

Schaffer's,  St.  Paul,  Miim 

Adams  Management  Corp.,  New  Ywk   .N  Y " 

Jack  Stevens  Clothes,  Detroit,  Mich  ..',-. 


Clothing. .   

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Shoes 

do 

do 


do 

Hardware. 
do 


do 

Furniture 

do 

Clothing  and  fumishhiKS. 


.do 


Food  supply 

do 

Variety 

Jewelry 

Variety 

Food-. _[ 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Discount  stores 

do. 


Miscellaneous 

Food 

Shoestore 

Drugstore "' 

.-..do 

Clothing  and  fumlshlnss. 
— do 


-..do 

—.do 

....do 


26 

12 
45 
16 


17 

7 

20 

SO 

11 
8 

37 
9 

46 


42 


8 
7 

12 
9 

15 
8 
5 
6 
7 
7 

11 
6 
8 

30 

23 
6 

8 
12 

7 


Ma.ssachusettJi,  Michigan.  New  York,  and 


District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania. 

California,  District  of  Columbia,  Illlnol-i,  Maryland,  Michigan  New  Jersey 
.New  Y'ork,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  ' 

Iowa,  .Nebra.ska,  New  York.  South  Dakota,  and  Wlscon«ln 

Michigan.  MijvwMiri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Puerto  Rico 

Georgia.  Iowa,  Kansas,  .Montana,  and  North  Carolina 

Connectirtit,  Washington,  D.C.-.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Tenne«ee.  and 
Texas. 

California,  Ma.ssachu.sett«,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 

Iowa  and  Wi.scon.sin. 

Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Arkansas.  Illinois,  Induina,  Iowa,  Kansas,  .Michigan,  Texas  and  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin. 
Do. 

North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Indiana.  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Wlwonsln. 

-Missouri  and  Nebraska. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachu.setts,  Michigan  Mis- 
souri. .Nebraska  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  I'ei'msyl- 
vania.  Rhode  Island,  ^outh  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Alabama.  .Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia.  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Kentucky  I^ulslana,  Maryland,  Ma-ssachusetU.  Misaouri.  Ne- 
braska.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  and  Texas  ««uri,  iir- 

lowa. 

Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 
I>o. 

W'isconsin  and  Iowa. 

-North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

-North  Dakota. 

South  I>akota  and  South  Carolina. 

Iowa  ami  North  Dakota. 

Colorado.  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Mtoaourl,  and  Pennsylvania 

Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and  Wteconsin. 

W  iscorisin. 

Iowa  and  WLscoasln. 

North  Dakota. 

lUlnols,  Indiana,  Iowa   North  Eiakota,  and  Wisconshi 

Iowa  North  I>akota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wteconsin. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  .Nebraska. 

Colorado,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Texas 

M^w!f"M''  ^'*' K  ^'^^•^^fZ  ^°'*-  r''nn»y>vanla,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas. 
Maryland,  Mas.sachasetts,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
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[The  nnns  are  listed  by  SUU  and  because  they  are  included  in  every  Sute  In  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  firm  may  be  listed  In  several  States) 

MISSISSIPPI 


Company 


Kuhn  Bros  Co  ,  Nashville,  Tenn _ 

Big  10  Tire  Co  ,  Inc,  Jackson 

Sunflower  Stores,  Inc.,  Indlanola 

Wallace  E.  Johason  Supply  Co  ,  Memphis. 
Olan  M1IL«,  Inc  ,  Chattanooga 


Hale  Drug  Co  ,  Nashville.  Tenn 

Albright  A  Wood  Inc..  Mobile 

United  Shoe  Stores  Co.,  2901  Linwood  Ave., 
port.  La. 

R.  C.  Brown  Stores,  Jackson 

Leets,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Bchwobllt  Clothes.  Columbus,  Oa 

Auto- Lee  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Ia 

Jack  Mashbum,  Inc..  Hammond,  lia 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York 


Shreve- 


O.P.O.  Clotbea,  New  York 

Stunner  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

KleMior  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Midland  Shoe  Co..  St  Louis,  Mo 


Weias  Broa.  Stores,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y.. 

Pik-Qulck  Food  Stores.  Ferrlday    La 

W    E   Walker  Stores,  Inc..  Columbia 

Handelman's.  New  Orleans.  La 

Bamett-Levey  Co.,  Memi)hls.  Tenn 

John  MulUns  A  Sons.  inc..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Category 


Variety- 

M  isoeUaneotis 

Food 

Miacellaneoos 

do 


Drugs 

Drugstore - 
Shoes 


Clothing  and  furnishings - 

..-.do 

...  do 

Auto  supply 

...do 

Clothing  and  fumisblnc.. 


....do 

Clothinf 

Clothing  and  fumlshinga. 
Shoea 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Food  supply 

Variety 

— do 

...do 

Pumltora 


Number 
of  stores 


43 

8 

8 

7 

35 

14 
20 
44 

6 

5 

29 

50 

5 

41 


34 

33 

40 

38 

19 
5 
31 
14 
14 
17 


Other  States  of  operation 


Also  oi)erate6  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama 

Also  operates  in  Louisiana. 

Abo  operates  In  Arkansas. 

Also  operates  in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

Also  operates  in  Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virrlnla. 

Also  oi>erat«s  in  Alabama,  Arkansas  Georgia.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 

Also  operates  in  .Mabama  and  Florida. 

Also  operates  in  Loul-Jiana,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Tenuffisee, 
and  others. 

A  Iso  operates  In  A  labama  and  Louisiana. 

Also  operates  in  Mi.ssourl  and  Illinois. 

Also  operates  in  .Alabama,  Florida,  Georela,  and  Mississippi. 

Also  operates  in  .Ma*iama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee. 

Also  operates  in  lyouislana. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  Arizona.  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Alabama.  Arizona,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Ten- 
nessee, Vlrginif  ,  and  New  York. 

Alabama,  Oeorgii,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  Georgia.  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Louisiana. 
Do. 
Do. 

Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  New  York. 


MISSOURI 


Gramont  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  .N.Y 

Ripley  Ctothes,  New  York.  N.Y 

Montaldo's,  New  York 

National  Bellas  Ileas  Stores,  Inc.,  Now  York 

ConsoUdatcd  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  N  w  York.  N.Y... 


Kraner  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Kamber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Midwest  Drive-In  Shoe  Store.  Kansas  City,  Mo... 

Modem  Retail,  Inc.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Robinson  Shoe  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Steve's  Shoes,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

American  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Caldwrlls'  Shoe*.  Inc..  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  Brockton.  .Mass 


Ck>thlng  and  furnishings. 

Ckithing- 

Ck> thing  and  furnishings. 
do 


— do..................... 


Midland  Shoe  Co.,  St.  LouU.  Mo. 


Rhodes- Buriord  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Biederman  Furniture  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Davidson-Boutell  Co.,  .Minneapolis,  -Minn 

Wilbur-Rogers,  Inc..  New  York,  .N.Y 


Vlrrinia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Wormser  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y. 


Karbe's  Inc.,  Pittsburg,  Kans 

Hyde  &  Vredenburg,  Inc..  Chariton,  Iowa 

Foodtown  Supermarkets,  Inc.,  Pittsburg,  Kant 

Bonner  Tea  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa 

.Niemann  Bro  .  Oulncy,  III 

Tri-City  Grocery  Co  ,  Granite  City,  Oi '.'.'.'.. 

Buehler  Market^  Peoria,  111 

Ohio  Markets,  East  St.  Louis,  III 

Big  "B"  One  Hour  Cleaners,  Richmond,  Ky 

Newport  Stores,  Springfield.  Mo 

M.  L.  Hunter's  5^-$1.00  Stores,  Springfleld,  Mo 

P.  M.  Place  Stores  Co.,  Bethany 

Friedman's,  Charleston,  Mo 

Hortons  5<-loe-25e  Stores,  Laman,  Mo 

Acme- 1  larding  Glass,  Inc 

Wolfe's  Camera  Shops,  Inc.,  T ope k a,  Kans 

Helrborg's  Diamond  Shops,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Newton  Jewelry  Co.,  Joplln,  Mo 

Russell's  .V-II  00  Stores,  Pacola,  Kans 

(iateway  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City 

Gem,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

Fred  Wolfermann,  Inc.,  Kansas  City '..VS.'.'..'.'".. 

Mllgram  Food  Stores,  Inc  .  Kansas  City      

Walton's  bt  \Qt  Stores,  BenlonvlDe,  Ark 

Morris  Paint  Co..  St.  Louis 

Ix»ngwear  Paint  A  Varnish  Works,  North  Kansas  City. 
Harper  Rug  Corp.,  Kansas  City 


...do 

...do 

Shoea 

do 

.—do 

....do 

—..do 

....do. 

....do 


.do. 


Furniture, 
do 


do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.do. 


.do. 


Food  supply. 

....do 

do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


do 

Dry  cleaning. 

Variety. 

do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do- 


Miaoellaneous  stores. 

do 

Jewelry 

do 

Variety 

Misoeuaneoaa 

Discount  stores 

Food 

do 


Variety 

MiaoeUaneoas 

....do.. 

....do 


41 
11 


45 


36 
8 
8 
6 
6 
I 

20 
7 

14 


88 

12 

11 

9 

38 


46 


42 


12 
38 
25 
33 
6 
21 
20 

6 

15 
7 
6 

12 
6 
6 

16 
5 

15 
8 

10 
7 
7 
9 

ao 

II 

10 

7 

« 


Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
Massachusetts,   New 
( 
and 


Also  operates  In  California,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Also  operates  in   District  of  Columbia,   Connecticut, 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Also  opietatos  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  New  Jersey,  -North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  and  Virginia. 

Also  operates  in  Michigan,  Minneaota,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Also  operates  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas. 

Also  operates  in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  West  X'irginia. 

Also  operates  In  Iliinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  and  -Michigan. 

Also  operates  in  Kansas. 

Also  operates  in  Illinois  and  Kansas. 

Also  operates  in  Kansas. 
Do. 

Also  ojierates  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  and  Teimeasee. 

Also  operates  in  Kansas  and  South  Dakota. 

Also  operates  in  Arkansas,  Califomia,  Cok>rado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana.  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  I'tah. 

Also  operates  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
.Ml»lssippi,  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Also  operates  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

Also  operates  In  lUliKiis. 

Also  operateain  Minnesota  and  Nebraska 

Also  operates  In  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, .Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Also  opcratets  In  .\labama,  Florida,  Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
.Mlcnigan,  .Minnesota,  Nebraska,  .New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Also  operates  in  .Mabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Maaeachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Also  operates  in  Arkansas,  and  Kansas. 

Also  operat(.\s  in  Iowa. 

Also  operates  In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Also  operates  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

Also  operates  In  Illinois. 

Also  operates  in  Illinois. 

Also  operates  in  Illinois,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Petmsyl- 
vania,  and  Tennessee. 

Also  operates  in  Illinois. 

Florida,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Teimessee,  and  Virginia. 

Also  operates  in  Arkansas. 

Also  operates  in  IlUnoia. 

Also  operates  in  Iowa. 

Also  operates  in  Arkansas. 
Do. 

Also  operates  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

Also  operates  In  Kansas. 

Also  operates  in  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

Also  operates  In  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma. 

Also  operates  In  Kansas. 

Also  operates  in  Kansas. 

Also  operates  In  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Kan.<ias,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Also  operates  in  Oklahoma. 

Also  operates  in  Kansas. 

Also  operates  in  .Arkansas. 

Also  operates  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 

Also  operates  in  Kan.sas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

AJso  operates  In  Kansas. 


>»,.y»..«».-^^»..»-!?^»^. 
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[TTie  nrnis  arc  listed  by  State  and  because  they  are  Included  !n  every  State  In  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  Arm  may  \te  listed  In  weral  8tate!»l 

MI880irRI-ContInn«d  ' 


Company 


Oreut  Western  Paint  Co  ,  KiUisas  City,  Mo 

Remittint  House  (fabricsi.  Ripley.  Tenn 

Crank  Urujt  Co.,  Sprinnfield — 

Parkview  Drues  of  Kansas  City,  Inc.,  ifanaM  City... 

KaU  l)riig  Co.,  Kansas  City 

Crown  nniL-  Co  .  Kins:v«  City 

Bro«a's  Shoe  Fit  Co.,  jOTVa  West  Clarixle  St,  Shen- 
Rnd»ah,  lown. 

Bennl  &  GaI.elnian,  Inc.,  Kan.'«as  CUy 

Roth"TM1'1>,  Kansa,s  Ctty 

Dotty  .-^hop«,  Inc..  St.  Ix>uis 

I.eet.<.  Inc.,  !>t.  1-ouis,  Mo --. 

Li-'fior  Shot)*!.  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Salle  Ann  Shoiis,  Inc^  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Hou-oe  of  Nine,  Inc.,  f.os  .\nfrele<,  Calif. 


Miami  ^^ales  Co  ,  M::uiif.  Okla... 

II    Imfcr  *  -^on"!,  Inc  ,  MfnevlJle,  Hi 

.Mi'lwcst  \uu>  .~lore-=,  I'.c,  .-'p<l  ili;»,  Mo 

M  i;t  Auto  Stiji;>ly,  I't  .  .'^t.  I^':t'.  Mo 

M  ir^tiair?  .Vufo  .-^tnres,  Kar5a.«  Ctty,  Mo 

JAR  .Motor  Supply  Co.,  Chicitro,ni... 


CatCRor^ 


Miscellaneous 

do 

DniEstore ..____«....- 

loo 

si»es.7."'~rmr 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do _ 

_-„do 

do 


jCutn  supply 

Clothlnfr  and  furnishiiigs. 

Auto  supply 

.-.do - — 


XuBiber 
of  stores 


ft 
14 

0 
20 
43 
«4 

40 

ST, 

7 

6 

S 

20 

19 

>4 

11 
5 

12 
8 

13 

r 


Other  States  of  operatkin 


.\lso  operates  in  Kanau. 

.Mso  oi«rates  in  Arkan.<ia.<<.  intiiois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ter 

.\Iso  operates  In  .Vrkaasas. 

Also  operates  iB  £aaMs. 

.\lso  operates  in  Iowa,  Kai}.<ias.  Oklahoma,  and  Teancstee. 

AI«o  operates  in  Kansas  and  Okl  ihoma. 

Also  ojicrates  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  K:in.<uui,  Nebriuika,  and  North  Dakota. 

.\Iso  operates  In  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  a»d  Texas. 

.\Iso  operate*  In  Oklahoma. 

Also  operates  In  IUinoL-<,  Kentucky,  aii<l  Tenne-see. 

Also  orerntes  In  niino1«  un^l  Mississippi. 

Also  operates  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

.\Iso  operates  in  IlUnois  and  Texas. 

Also  operates  In  California,  .Vrlzona,  Texiu<,  Colorado,  MIcMtan,  Utah,  Orr-.;on, 

and  Pennsylvania. 
Also  oii«rates  In  Kansas  and  Okl.'ihoma. 
Also  operates  In  Illlnob. 
Also  oiierates  i!i  Kansas. 
Also  operates  In  nitnols. 
Also  operates  la  Kansati. 
Also  operates  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  .MIchlfan 


MONTANA 


M  A  W  Martin  Co..  Inc.,  New  York 

Sclieel'.s  Hardware,  Fargo.  .S'.  Duk 

M.  11.  King  Co..  Burley.  Idaho 

F.  T.  Reynolds  Co  .  (llendive 

Sawyer  Stores.  Inc.  Billings, 

SksTEiS  Drag  Center.  Inc  ,  Sah  Lake  Ctty,  Utah. 


Sweetbrlar  Shop*,  Inc.,  Denver,  Cok). 
C*wads.  Inc  .  I>-nv«r,  Cato --- 


Ck>thlng  and  fumlshlngs- 

Hardware 

Variety 

Food _ 

do     

Drogstore 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


16 
8 

20 
8 

13 

38 

48 


Also  operates  in  Georgia,  I  iwa,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  »o4  North  Carottna. 

.\lso  operates  In  North  Dakota  and  Minnesola. 

Also  operates  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

Also  operates  in  Nertli  Dakota. 

Also  ojierates  in  Wyoming 

Also  operates  In  .^rtrona.  Colonido,  Idaho.  Ixmlsiana,  Nevads,  Nrw  Mexico, 

Oklahoma,  Texiis.  and  I'lah. 
Also  OM-rates  in  .Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Meiioo, 

Oklahoma,  .'^outh  Dakota,  Texas,  I'tah,  and  Wyoming, 
▲teo  opcratea  in  Cokndo,  Idaho,  Oregon,  I'tak.  WaaliiiSKtan.  tmd  WyoMlwc. 


NEBRASKA 


L.  A.  Sullivan  stores.  Orant 

Aeme,  Hardtnf  Olaiw.  Inc..  Topeka,  Kmit 

CaUlwelPs.  Inc  .  Ooodlarvd.  Kans 

I.    H,  Murphy  Co.,  -cntts  BluT 

An'lersiiii's,  Inc.,  ("jj-rrf .  >    I)ak     

Fo<h1  Centers.  Ine  .  Il.urtin?"!  

Shaver'<  Voryi  .--tores.  Diualia 

•Hiiiky-I)mWv  -^ tores.  Omaha- . 

The  .National  Hotel  Co..  (talveston,  Tex 

Calandra  Camera  Co..  Inc..  Omaha. 

Morris  Paiot  Co.,  i^t.  Loois..   

Brown's -^hoe  Fit  Co  .  ■■h4"nand(}ah.  Iowa  

Foreman  &  Clark  of  Minnesota.  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SchafTrr's.  St.  Paul.  Minn  

Sweetbrlar  Shops,  Inc.,  Denver,  Cok) 

Linpark  Clothing  Corp.,  New  Vorfc 

JaroUi  Shops.  Inc..  New  York       

L.  (loMman  Shoe  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 

8.  A.  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Uno^n,  Nebr 

I>avl(koa-iio<iu>n  Co..  Miruieapolto.  Xlina 

Virglula  Durv  stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


WOTsmer  llat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y  


Buehler  Maikftj.  I'eon.i,  III ». 

Beard  A  (ialvlman.  Ine..  Kansas  City 

Harvey  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

Stickneys,  Inc.,  Sterling,  Colo 


Variety 

MlsoeUaneoaa.. 
.do. 


Variety. 
Food... 
do.. 


do 

do _ 

Drags - 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Shoes 

Clothing  and  famlsblngs.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Shoes -. 

Hardware 

Furniture 

Clothing  and  fornlshlngs. 


...do 


Food  supply... 

Clothing  and  famlsblngs 

....  do     

Anto  sutrply 


6 
It 

7 
8 


8 

7 
» 
14 

0 
10 
40 

5 

8 
48 

12 
10 

5 

S 

9 

46 


42 


20 

36 

6 

10 


Colorado. 

Coterado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

Kansas  and  Colorado. 

Wyoming. 

South  DakoU. 

Wyoming. 

Iowa. 

Do. 
Alabanka.  IiMliana,  Louisiana,  ."^  (Miih  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
Iowa. 

Vliseouri,  IlUouis.  and  Iowa. 

Colora<lo.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mlsttourl,  and  Nortk  Dakota. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  M  inne.sota. 

Colorado.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Texas. 

Arizona,  Coloratio,  Idaho.  Montana,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Okhihoma,  South 
Dakota.  Texas,  rtah.  and  Wyomine. 

Iowa,  \|iane.sota.  New  York,  South  Daluita,  and  Wisconsin. 

KanMsJbkialMima.  and  South  Dakota. 

Colora<ft.  Sotitli  i>ukota,  and  Wyomtng. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Minnesota  and  Missouri. 

Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ma^iachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Otrto,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, RhcKie  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Te.\as,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  .\rkansas.  Colora<lo,  District  of  Columbia.  Oeorgla,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  .Maryland,  Maanchusetta,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  and  Texas, 

Illinois,  (leorgia,  Iowa,  .Ma.ssa<'hu.setLs.  .MLssouri.  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennes.see. 

Iowa.  Missoorl,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

Illinois.  lodiana,  and  Kansas. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming. 


NEVADA 


Tann«-Arden,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T Clothing 


National  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  I/oe  .Angeles.  Calif. 

Roe  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  Ca^f 


McMahan's  Furniture  Co.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Riviera  Sofa  Bed  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Caltf 

Rogers  Jewelry  Co.,  Inc.,  Mo<lesto,  Calif 

Oensler-Lee  Diamonds,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Skaggt  Dmg  Center,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  Ctty,  tnah. 


Allerrt  Cash  Stores,  Toole.  Utah 

Concord  T>rog  Store.  Inc.,  Concord 

Joscpb  -Magin  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Lanz  ©f  California,  Inc.,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif 


Shoes.. 
do. 


Fumlttue. 
do. 


Jewehy. 
do. 


Drugstore. 


Food 

Drugstore 

Clot  Dins  and  fninlsfatDgs. 
do 


36 

32 
46 

37 
9 

8 
26 
38 

8 

8 

IS 

11 


Abo  operates  In  Arizona,  Caltforrrhi,   Colorado,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  New  York. 

Also  operates  in  Arirona,  California,  and  Oregon. 

Also  operates  in  Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Texas.  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Also  operates  in  California  and  Idaho.  * 

Also  operates  tn  California. 

Also  ojjerates  in  California  and  Oregon. 

Also  operates  tn  California. 

ALSO  operates  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

Also  operates  tn  Utah. 

Also  operates  in  Catlfomla. 
Do. 
Do. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Company 


Puritan  Federal  Clothing  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York, 

NY 
Oood-Val  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

P  &  Q  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.y_ 

Druss  Stores,  -New  York,  N.Y 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Man 


Treilwell  Shoe  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass 

I.  II.  Morse  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Ix)well,  Mass 

Morse  Shoe  Store  Corp.,  Boston,  Maas 

Diamond  National  Corp.,  BIddeford,  Maine 

I..  <irossman  Sons,  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass 

Middlesex  Supply  Co..  I>o»ell,  Nlass 

Save-Mor  Fin-nlti  re  Stores.  Inc..  I.«weU,  Mass 

Kim  Farm  Food  Co.,  Boston,  Ma&s 

Sfott  Jewelrv  Co.,  Ix)»ell,  Mass 

Allied  Shoe  Co  .  Boston,  Mass 


M.  N.  Landau  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Category 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do.: 

do 

Shoes 


.-..do 

..-.do 

-do. 


Hardware 

do 

do 

Furniture 

Food  supply. 

Jewelry 

Shoes 


Number 
of  stores 


M.  UJ 


ishroan  Co..  Inc..  New  York. 


Oodln  Stores,  East  Pepperrll.  Mass 

Max  Dichter.  Inc  .  Jamaica  Plains,  Maa 

Atlas  Paint  A  Supply  Co.,  Brookline 

Adams  Drug  Co  .  Inc 

Wig  Wvm  Moccasins,  Inc  .  Auburn.  Maine. 

Kennedy's,  Inc..  Boston.  Mass    

Prudence  Clothes,  Inc..  Boston.  .Majts.  

Berkeley  Stores,  Inc..  Frarminghani,  Maas... 

La.Mode  Corset  Sho|«,  Maiden,  .Mass 

Eastern  Kuto  Part.s  Co..  .Maiden.  Mrbs 

Murray  Kaufman  Co.,  Inc..  Boston.  Maas... 
Myral's,  Inc.,  Portland,  Maine 


Variety. 
....do... 


do 

do 

MlaoeUaneoas 

Drugs 

SboM 

Clothing  and  furnishings, 
do 


do 

..-.do 

Auto  supply- . 

do 

do 


46 

26 

9 

6 

15 


2t 

8 

38 

26 
25 
30 
6 
40 
11 
33 

20 

47 

12 

5 

27 

20 

15 

16 

8 

8 

6 

10 

12 

8 


Other  SUtee  of  operatkm 


Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  MassachusctU,  Michigan  Ohio  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Vermont.  '  '  » 

Florida.  Ceorpia,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  North  CaroHna,  Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  * 

Connectictit,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Inland. 

Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

Connecticut.  Delaware,  (^Jeorpla,  Ixu'Lsiano,  Ma.ssachusrtls,  Michigan  New 
York,  North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont  uid 
Virginia .  ' 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

MatM and  Massachusetts 

Maasachusettsand  New  York. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts.  Rl)o<!e  Islend,  and  Verrront. 

Maine,  Mivs-sachusetts,  and  Rhode  I>liind. 

Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

MBssachi;?etts. 

Massachi: setts  and  Maine. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts.  Cormectlcut.  Maine.  Rhode  Island,  Miirvland 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

New   York,   Comiecticut,   Indiana,   Massachusetts,   Michigan, 
Uiorth  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

New  York,  I>elaware,  Maine,  New  Jeisey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  Massachu.<)etts. 

.Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island  and  New  York. 

Massachusetts  and  Mal|ie. 

Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut.  Maine,  and  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Maasachiuetls  and  Maine. 

Massachusetts.- 

Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Maine. 


.New  Jersey, 
New  Jersey, 


NEW  JERSEY 


Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y j  Shoes. 

AiUer  Sons  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Comfort  Coal  I  umber  Co.,  Ilackensark,  N.J 

Virginia  Dare  Stores,  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Wilbur-Rofers,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 


Wallachs,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y 

Wel>er  &  lleil.roner.  New  York,  N.Y 

Alfred  H   Cohen  A  Son,  1  pjier  Darby,  Pa 

J.  B.  Van  Sciver  Co.,  Camden.  . 

Foam  Rublier  Center.  Pa.ss!»ic,  N.J 

N,itional  Cleanmr  1  nterprises.  Inc.,  Portage,  Pa... 

I.aundercenter  Corp..  Woo<l<ii<le.  N.Y 

Corsetorlum.  Inc.,  Forest  Hills.  .N.Y 

Rainl>ow  SIi<>|p.  Inc..  Bro<Alyn.  .N.Y 

Mae  Moon  Associates.  Brooklyn,  N.Y  

.Natelson  Bros.,  Inc  .  Klizal>eth,  .N  J 

Sa-I-ee  Shops.  Inc..  Irvlngton.  .N.J  

Stevens  Retail  Ston-s.  Inc..  Jers<'y  City,  NJ 

Jaunty  Dress  Shops.  Inc..  Newark,  NJ 

Terry  Shoijs.  .Newark.  K.J 

Webster  Clothes,  In< ..  Baltimore,  Md 


Hartfleld  Stores,  Inc..  T  os  Angeles,  Calif 

Shellenb«Tger"s.  Inc..  Bridgep<irt,  Pa   

Rose  Auto  Supply  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa .1.. 

Penn  Jersey  Auto  Stores.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Tire  Mart  Stores  Corp ., 

Samuel  Schiiltt  Co..  Philadelphia ".'.'.. 

FInnaren  A  llalev,  Inc..  Philadelphia        

Mill  S|)ortiiig  floods  Co  .  Philadelphia 

Allie<l  Hobbies.  Pliiladell)hia 

AniN'rTile  Discount  llou.ses.  Philadcr|Shia 

.M.  Biitpn  A  Sons.  Philadelphia 

Cutler's  Paint  Stores,  Philadelphia 

8av-On  Dnigs,  Inc..  Plainfleld 

Mack  Drug  Co..  Hackensack       - 

Silco  Cut  Price  Stores,  Inc.,  Philadelpmia 


National  5*  A  in<  Stores.  Inc.,  Newark,  Del 

I.  Simon  Co.,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Baxter  Stores,  Inc.,  Trenton,  NJ 

Adams  Management  Corp..  New  York,  N.Y 

Two  Ouys  From  Harrison,  Garfield 

Masters.  Inc.,  Flushing 

Tower  .Marts,  Inc.,  .New  York 

Bargain  City,  U.S.A.,  Philad«'lphla 

Allen  Carpet  Shops,  Inc.,  Jamaica 

Raphan  Carpet  Corp.,  Franklin  Square 

f  hurchill  Custom  Hi-Fedihty,  Ltd.,  Brooklyn 

Rayco  Manufacturing  Co.,  Puramus 

Atlantic  Appliance  Co.,  Inc  ,  .Ncplune '...". 

Trader  Horn  Appliance  Stores,  liasbrouck  Uelghts... 

T  ires  Inc..  New  York 

Kaufman  Carpet  Co.,  Inc.,  -New  York  .. 


do 

Hardware 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.«lo. 


do 

do 

Shoes 

Furniture 

do 

Drycleanlng. 
do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do. 


...do. 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

...do. 

...do 


do 

Candy  stores.. 
Auto  supply  . 

do  

do 

Miscellaneous. 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do 


....do   .-- 
Dmntore. 

Drugs 


Variety 

Shoes 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 


Discount  stores- 

do 

do 


do 

MiscellaneoiiS- 
do 


-do. 

-do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.- 


39 
24 
46 

38 


13 

12 

C 

7 

10 

33 

13 

14 

30 

30 

6 

6 

14 

12 

24 

19 

45 

19 

17 

27 

27 

7 

11 

7 

8 

5 

19 

11 

7 

15 

50 


27 
2fi 

12 

17 

10 

12 

13 

11 

15 

7 

30 

12 

8 

8 

11 


Also  operates  in  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York, 

Ohio,  anil  Pennsylvaiia.  i 

.M.S0  operates  in  New  York. 

Do, 
Also  oi<eratc«  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  -M  inne^ta,  Missouri,  Nebraska,North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Rho<le  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennesse«,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin, 
Also  operates  in  Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land. .Mas,sa<husetts,  Missouri,  New  York,  .North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  X'irpinia, 
Also  operates  in  New  York. 

Do. 
.Mso  operates  in  Delaware  and  Penn.sylvanla. 

Do^ 
Also  operates  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylv.aila,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhodi'  Island. 
Connecticut.  Massachu.setts.  and  New  Ifork. 
New  York, 

Do. 

Do. 
Connecticut,  and  New  York. 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut  and  New  York. 
Georgia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware.  Maryland.  .New  York,  and  Virginia. 
Washington.    DC,   Indiana,    Kentucky.   Maryland,   North   Carolina,   Ohio, 

Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
California,  .\rizona.  .New  York,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Hawaii. 
Pennfylvanla. 

Do. 
I>elawarc,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania.  ' 

California,  .New  York,  Pennsylvania,  an<l  IlllnoLs. 
Pcnnsvlvania. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

New  'York  and  Massachusetts. 
Delaware.   .Maryland,    Pennsylvania,   North  Carolina,   Virginia,  and   West 

Virginia. 
I>elaware  and  Maryland. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 

Carolina,  and  Teimessee. 
Massachusetts.   Minnesota,   .New  York,   Pennsylvania,   Rhode  Island,  and 

Texas. 
Maryland,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Florida,  .New  York,  and  Penn.sylv'ania. 

Connecticut,  Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvfitrin  and  Virginia, 
.New  York, 

New  York  and  Connecticut. 
New  York. 

4 

Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  5  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  Stale  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  tphich  brings  under  the  art 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  t  or  more  States — Continued 

I   [The  firms  are  Bsted  by  State  and  because  they  are  included  In  every  State  in  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarfty  the  »ame  flrm  may  be  Mrted  in  seTeral  States' 

NEW  JT.RSET— Continued 


Company 


Category 


Number 
of  stares 


Gouhaud  de  Paris,  Inc.,  New  York 

Datepa  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

Brentano's  Inc..  New  York 

Peper  Uros..  Inc..  Riciimond  ITill,  N.Y 

Adeline  Apparel  ahops.  Inc.,  New  York 


Alhrecht's  Retafl  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Or«niont  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York — 

Label  Youth  Centers,  New  York 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  Custom  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 

KnickerJiocker  Haberdasher,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Rio  Frock.*,  Inc.,  New  York. 1.. 

Ripley  Clothca,  New  York 

Soot  Tiea^Ud..  New  York,  N.Y 

Paftana  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York 

ikst  «L  Co.,  Uic^  New  York,  N.Y 

8.  L.  Ilirsch  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York. 

Montaldo's,  .Sew  York 

EllBy  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Lorrains  Smart  Shops  Inc.  New  York 

Joj  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Coemo  Hosiery  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 

Broa<lstreet'5  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


La<lv  Rose  Stores  Inc.,  New  York. 
Jubilee  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York 


Miscellaneous. 


do 

do 

do 

CloUiing  and  luniishlnfis. 

do -- 

do 

do „ 

do -. 


do 

do 

Clothing 

do 

do 

Clothing  and  famishing. 


.do. 
.do- 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


Mllmnr  Shops,  Inc..  New  York 

Urowninp  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y... 
Cardinal  Neckwear,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T-. 

Maternany  Yours,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ml<ltown  Millinery  .^hops.  Inc.,  New  York. 

I>rus.-!  .Stores.  New  York,  NY 

The  Umioiul  ^!lO^J^,  lix"  ,  .^ew  York 

1-onJon  Charat-tPr  Sboci,  New  York,  N.Y.. 

Parry's  Phoe-s  Fort  Pliuii,  NY 

Felsw  ly  :Jho,.  Torp  .  New  York,  N.Y 

I,  Milier  Salon.s  New  York,  N.Y 


Fo'liforme  Shoe  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

J  *  J  .•^later,  New  York,  N.Y 

Stuart  Brooks,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Wise  Shoe  Stores,  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y 

Allied  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  -Mass 

M.  N.  Landau  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T 

8.  E.  Nichols  Co.,  New  York.  .N.Y 

M.  II.  I>amston,  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y 

Lerner  Sleep  Pro<lucts,  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y 

Abel.sons  Inc.,  Newark,  N.J 

Littraan's  Jewelers  .-^tores,  Highland  Park,  N.J 

Ray's  Jewelry  Stores,  Phila»lelphia,  Pa 

Ru'iolph  Bros.,  Inc..  ■'^yracn.se,  N.Y 

'leppin's,  Iim:.,  .Newark.  -SJ .._, 

^T    n   Fishrian  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  N.Ti. 

t:>::.r-Beer  Co.New  York.  N.Y 

1>.  R.  Pruitt  Stores,  Phila«ielphia,  Pa 

Ponn  Beef  Co  ,  I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 

Merit  Farms,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y 

Rockower  Bros..  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Famous  Maid  Shojw.  Philailf  Iphia,  Pa. 

Rtttir's  Millinery  &  Sportswear.  \ViIkef-Barre,  Pa... 

Ward  &  Ward.  Inc..  Pnila<lelphia,  Pa 

Daniel  Renzin  .\pparer.  Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Adams  Clothes.  Inc.,  Philauelphia.  Pa. 

Golden  Dawn  Hosiery  Shop*:,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
Castro  Convertible  Corp.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y 

Emilow  Thleile  Con^.  New  York,  N.Y 

Mallary,  Inc.,  New  Rochell,  .N.Y 

SiKhs  Quality  Stores,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

W.  &  J.  Sloane.  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Honey  Dew  Food  Stores.  Inc.,  Teanrck,  N.J _. 

PMlIfpsbure  Or<xTry  Co..  Philllpsbiire,  N.J _^. 

Kiiics  Supermiu:ket.>i,  Iiic.,  livln^cton,  N.J 

AI:i\  Hkhter,  Inc.,  Jamlci  Plain.",  N.J. 


.do. 
-do. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Shoes.. 

do. 

do. 

. do. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Variety. 


FoodJ..." .'". VS'.-." 

do : 

Clothing  aod  (umishinftt. 

"lidoiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii" 


do 

do 

do 

do 

FuTiiture.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Food. 

do 

do. 


Discount  stor«B- 


is 

28 
13 
10 
49 

IS 
9 

40 
41 

26 

7 
10 
41 

fi 

16 
1» 

20 
11 

43 

16 

1? 

7 
12 

15 
15 

13 

r. 

16 

10 

15 

6 

34 

29 
14 
37 

14 

7 

8 

11 

17 

33 

20 

10 
17 
30 
14 
0 
5 
48 
18 
47 

10 
5 
11 
3.5 
25 
24 
15 
17 
7 
16 
10 
47 

5 

5 

10 

11 

0 

9 

12 

5 


Other  States  of  operation 


California,  Connecticut,  Wa-xhinpton,  DC,  Florida,  New  York,  PennsylTsnia, 

and  Canada. 
New  York. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Virginia,  Maryland,  awl  New  York. 
New  York. 
.Mso  operates  in  Arkansas,  Hllnois,  Indiana,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 

Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vlrelnla. 
.\lso  operates  in  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
Also  operates  In  California,  llllnoi.s,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Miasouri.Kew  York, 

and  Pennsylvania. 
Also  operates  in  .Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Also  oi>erates  in  Alabama,  fJeorpla.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Pennsvlvania,  South  Carolina, Tennessee,  Vlr?lQia,and  Wisconsin. 
.\lso  operates  in  California,  District  of  Coijunbia,  Illinois,  .MaoUiid,  Michigan, 

.Minnesota.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Also  oi>erate8  in  New  York. 
.Mso  oi>erates  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
.Mso  oi)crates  In  Connecticut,  District  of  Cohimbla,  Maoachusetts,  Missouri, 

New  Yor'<,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 
.Mso  of)erates  in  New  York . 

Do. 
Also  oi*rafes  in  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  MiMsachusetU,  MicUKan, 

New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
-Mso  Ofierates  in  New  Yorlc. 

.Mso  ojierutes  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Missouri.  North  CaroUna,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, and  Virginia.  < 
.M.SO  ofurales  in  Illinois,  In<Uana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Texas, 

and  West  Virzinia. 
Also  operates  in  MuKU'huselts  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Ako  operates  In  rn<liaiia,   Kentucky.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  renusylvania, 

Viririnia.  West  Virginia,  and  Wisoonstn 
.Mso  oix-rutes  In  Connecticut  ;»nd  New  York. 
Also  operates  in  IlUnois,  .New  Jersey,  New  York.  PcoBsylvatUs,  and  Weat 

Virelnia. 
Also  oi<erates  in  New  York. 
Al.so  oKrates  in  .New  York,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 

Texa«,  and  Vinrinia. 
Also  operates  in  .New  Y'ork. 

Do. 
.Mso  01  erafes  In  District  of  Columbia,  FlorMa,  IHlnoLs,  Massachusetts,  and 

New  York. 
Also  opentey  in  New  York. 

Do. 
.Mso  operates  in  Comnrticut,  New  Hampiihire.  and  New  York. 
Also  epcnues  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 
Also  oi  er.ites  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Do. 
•Mso  operates  in  Delaware,  DLstrlct  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New 

York,  .North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 
Al.so  operates  in  the  DL«trlct  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Illinois,  .Maryland,  New 

York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

California,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  and  New  York. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire.  New  York. 

Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 
New  York,  Counertlrut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts.  MIcUfaB,  New  IlaiupaMi^ 

Nortii  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
New  York. 

Connecticut,  and  New  York. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 
Illinois,  Maissachusetts.  and  New  York. 
New  York  an<l  Pennsylvania. 

New  York,  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachu.sett.'',  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont,  and  Virginia. 
New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Delaware.  New  Y'ork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Penn-sylvanla. 

Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Maryland.  Michigan,  New  York,  Pean.«>lv»nl*,  Diatrtci 

of  Columbia,  and  Rhode  Island. 
New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  and  New  York. 
Coancctk:ut  aad  New  York. 
Permsylvanla. 

New  '^'ork  and  Pennsylvania. 
New  York,  Maiwachusett.s,  Ohio,  and  Vermont. 


NEW  MEXICO 


Roe  Bros.  Stores.  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 


Given  Bros  .  Inc..  Fl  Paso.  Tex 

Heath  Furniture  Co..  .\marillo.  Tex 

C.  G.  .Morrison  &  Co.  5<-»l  OO  Stores,  Alpine.  Tex... 
E.  B.  -Mott  Co.,  Dalla-s,  Tex 


46 

20 
10 
18 
42 


Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Nevada,  Oncon.  Texas.  WasMngton. 

and  Wyoming. 
Arizona  and  Texas. 
Also  operates  in  Texas. 
Do. 
Do. 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  6  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  wotttd  be  coierrd  by  a  tefi  whteh  Irrings  under  the  art 

any  enterprise  which  operates  S  or  more  retail  stores  in  f  or  more  States — Continued 

tThc  firms  are  Bsted  by  State  and  beeanse  they  are  tacluded  hi  every  State  In  which  they  operate  storw,  neoesrarily  the  same  f5rm  zmj  be  Brted  In  ftrym]  States 

NEW  MEXICO— Continned 


Company 


Oiant  Stores,  Fort  Wayne 

Cashway  Supermarkets.  Hobbs.„__ 

Shop  Rite  Foods,  Inc.,  Albnquerqae 

B.  &  J    Drug  Co  ,  Booker 

Skaggs  Drug  Center,  Inc.,  Suit  Lake  City,  Utah 

Circle  "K"  Drive-In  Food  Stores,  El  Paso,  Tex 

Evans  Foodway  Stores,  Big  Lake,  Tex 

Sweetbrlar  Shops,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo 

Maternity  Modes,  Phoenix,  Arts 


Category 


Dlscoont  stores . 

Food 

...do 

Drugstore. 


Food 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings.. 


.do. 


Number 
of  stores 


6 

6 

49 

5 
28 

34 
10 
48 


Other  States  of  op«iMai 


Also  operates  tn  minois  and  Indiana. 
Also  operates  tn  Texas. 

Do.  ' 

Also  operates  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
ALso  operates  in  Arizona.   Colorado,   Idaho,   LoolsJana,  Montana,  Nevada, 

Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Ctah. 
Also  operates  tn  .Arizona  and  Texas. 
Also  operates  in  Texas. 
Arizona,  Colorado,   Idaho,   Montana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  OUaboma,  South 

Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyonrinf. 
Also  operates  in  .\rizorm  and  Texas. 


NEW  YORK 


Alliert's  Hosiery  Plwps,  New  York,  N.Y 

Alhrecht's  ReUil  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Adeline  Apparel  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.. 

Arlene  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Baxter  Stores,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.J 


Adams  Management  Corp.,  New  York,  N.T 

The  Printz  Co.,  Inc.,  Jamest  'wn,  N.Y 

Stollman  Shous,  Forest  Hills,  .N.Y 

Corsetorium,  Inc.,  Forest  Hflls  N.Y 

My  Maternity  Shop,  Inc.,  Buflalo,  N.Y 


Shapiro  4  Hersch,  Ehnira,  NY 

Ralnbiw  Sho|)s,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Mae  -Moon  Afisociates,  Brookfyn,  N.Y 

Tall  Girl's  Shoiw,  iHtroil.  .Mich 

fnlte<l  Shirt  Di^triljutors,  Inc.,  Detroit,  M]cb 

N8tcl!<on  Bros  ,  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  NJ 

Stevens  Retail  Stores,  Inr  ,  Jersey  City,  N  J 

Terrv  Shops,  Newark,  .N.J 

Markson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Los  .\ngeles.  CaW 

Hartfleld  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  .\Bgeles.  CaBf 

Tire  .Mart  Stores  Corp  ,  New  York,  NY 

Straass  Stores  Corp.,  Masr»eth,  Long  Island,  N.Y 

Retail  Jenny  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y' 

Puritan  Federal  Clothiug  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York, 
NY. 

Polly  Perrey  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

OTadys  Sho!>«,  Inc.,  Ne»-  York,  N.Y 

Glamor  Shops,  Inc.,  .New  York,  .N.Y 

Oraniont  Company,  Inc.,  .New  York,  .N'.Y 

Good-Val  Stort*  Corp.,  .New  York.  N.Y 


Kenwin  Shops,  Inc.,  Now  York,  NW 

I.»bel  Youth  Centers,  New  York,  N.Y 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  -New  York,  .N.Y 


O.P.O.  Ck>thes,  New  York,  NY. 


Knickerlx)cker  Halierdasber,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Custom  Shops,  New  York,  NY 

Cranes-Mayas  Ck>the«,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T_ 

Khig  Clotianp  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y _ 

Rto  Frocks,  Inc.,  .New  York,  NY 

Ripley  Ctothee,  .New  York,  N.Y .. 

Roaman's  Women's  Fashions  Shops,  Inc,  New  York, 
.N.Y. 

Roger  Kent.  Inc.,  .Vrw  York,  N.Y ^.  . 

Scot  Ties,  Ltd.,  .New  York,  N.Y' 

Sultana  8tor»>s    Inc,  .New  York.  .N.Y                       „ 
Tall  Apparel  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y „ .1" 

Town  Stores,  New  York,  NY       ... 

Tanne-.<rden,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y I I. II! 


Banner  Stwrrs  Corp.,  New  York,  N.T.... 

Morrison  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Eleanor  Shojis,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Montaldo's,  New  York,  N.Y 

Ellay  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Maw  Martin  Co.^  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Krasner  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  .N.Y 

Lady  OrLs  Hosiery  Shops,  New  York,  N.'Y' 

Lorrains  Smart  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Cosmo  Hosierv  Shops,  New  York,  .N  Y  _I 

Linpark  Clothing  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y      . 
Irving  O    Livingston,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N  Y 
JoaiUy  Shops,  lac.  New  York,  N.Y  .  „ 

National  Bellas  Hess  Stores,  lac^  New  York,  N."Y„ 

Joy  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Broadstreet's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

CVU 367 


Ctothtng  and  fumisldngs.. 

do. 

do 

mdoHiniiiimiiniiii] 


do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do- 

-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


-—do 

Auto  supply 

do... 

Clothiiig  and  torolsbings. 
do _ 


.do. 


....do 

Clothing 

Clothing  and  fnmlsblnes. 


.do. 


do 

do 

Clothing 

do 


-.-do. 
_.-do. 
....do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

Clothing  and  ttimlshings. 
do 


10     Rhode  Island. 

18     Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

49  Arkansas,  IlMnols.  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  North  CaroBna,  OWo,  Tennessee, 

Pennsylvania,  and  Mrginia. 
8     Ohio.  Petmsylvanla,  and  West  Virginia. 

25  North  CaroHna,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  New  Jersey,  Ala- 

bama, Florida,  and  Georgia. 

12  Massachusetts,   .Minnesota,   New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode   Ishind,   and 

Texas. 

8  Ohio  and  Prnnsylvanla. 
7     Vermont. 

14     New  Jersey. 

48  Connecticut,  OWo,  Pwmsylvanla,  and  Wect  Virginia;  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Canada. 

17  Ppnn.«fy!vanla. 

80     New  Jersey.  , 

30  Do. 

6     nilnois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

39  Florida.  Mlchliran,  and  Ohio.  •- 

6  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
14  Do. 

24     New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

41  CalUornla,  .Arizona.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Ma.<<s3cbuaetts,  OkJ*- 

homa,  and  Tcia". 

45  California,  .Arizona,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Wa.shlnpton,  and  Hawaii. 
27      California.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  llllnoL". 

42  Cormectlcut. 

20     Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vlrgtnia. 

46  Connecticut,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Maine,  Ma.ssachusctts,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 

shire, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont. 
20     Cormectlcut  and  Permsylvania. 

9  Midwest. 

50  Southeastern  States. 

9     California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mao'land,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

26  Florida,  Georgia,  Mas*achu.sefts,  .New  Hampshire,  North  CaroUna,  Pennsyl- 

vania, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

20  Alabama,  Georgia,  .North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

40  Ma.ssachu.setts,  .New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

41  Alabama,  (jeorgia.  Uliaols,  Indiana,  lova.  Mississippi,  Maryland,  New  Jersey 

North  Carolina,  Ohk),  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tenxwasee,  Virginia! 
and  Wisconsin. 
34     Alabama,     .Arizona.     California,    Florida,    Georgia,    Looisfena,    Maryland, 
Mississippi,   North   Carolina,    Pennsvlvania,    South   Carolfaia,   TeoxKSsee 
Texas.  Vhcinla,  and  West  Vhglnla. 

7  New  Jersey. 

26  California,'  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  MkuttfoU, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

40  Delaware,  (ieorgla,  nitnoL«,  Indiana,  North  C«roflna,  Penaeylvaala,  Sovth 

Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  V^lrplnla. 

18  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and^Texas. 

10  New  Jersey  and  Penn.sylvanla. 

41  Connecticut,   District  of  Columbia,  Massaeliusetts,   Missouri,  New  Jersey, 

New  York,  Penn-^ylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 

6  Massachusetts. 

13  Connecticut,  Massachu-setts,  and  Pennsylvania.  ^ 
9     New  Jersey. 

16  Do. 

7  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 

Pennsylvania. 

11  Arizona  and  California. 

36     .Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Xentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada, 

Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  I'tah,  and  Washington 
33     Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 

Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

12  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

40     Alabama.  Missia-slppl,  North  Carolina,  PeniKylvanla,  South  Carojina,  Virginia, 

and  Georgia. 
11      Arkansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carulina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 

and  Virginia. 

43  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  PennsylraBia,  Texas,  West  Vtrgiiaa,  New 

Jersey,  and  nUnols. 
16     Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  North  CaroHn^ 
26     Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tenxtessee.  and  West  Virgtaia. 

11  minois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  * 
16     Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

7  Connecticut  and  New  Jersi-y. 

12  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  WiaoonslB. 
16  Delaware,  niinoLs,  and  Indiana. 

21  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  CaroUna. 

45  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

18  Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  North  Cavalina,  Ohio,  F^nsylvaala,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

12  1  nfinois.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  5  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 
I  any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  S  or  more  States — Continued 

(The  flrms  are  bated  by  State  and  b«caas€  they  are  Included  in  every  State  In  which  they  operate  stores,  neoessarlly  the  same  Arm  may  be  listed  In  several  States] 

NEW  YORK— Continued 


Ck)mpany 


Morton's,  New  York,  X.Y 

Lady  Rose  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

ilofstadter   &.   Alljert    Millinery   Corp.,   New  York, 
NY. 

S.  L.  lUrsch  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Bonwlt  Teller,  New  York.  NY 

Kost  &  Co  ,  Inc  .  New  York,  N.Y 


Category 


Number 
(rf  stores 


Ulackton  5th  .Avenue,  Ltd.,  New  York.  N.Y 

Benhil  Shirt  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Febway  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Norstan  .\pparel  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Jubilee  Shops.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Kaniber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

.Jane  Lee  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Cardinal  Neckwear,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y 

Lewis  Apparel  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Browning  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 

Brooks  Fa.shion  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y 

Mfcw  .New  York  Frocks,  Inc.,  New^  York,  New  York. 
Millinery  Stores,  New  York,  N.Y 


Parkfleld  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

I'lyinouth  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

P  &  (J  Shops  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Orva  llosiery.  New  York,  N.Y.. 

lirook.^  Brothers  Clothine,  New  York,  N.Y 

Mllmar  Sho[)s,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Jean  Frocks,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y . . 

Jarold  Shor>s,«{nc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Maternally  Yours,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Mldtown  Millinery  Shops.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 

Ttie  Orniond  Sho|>s,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Dundee  Smart  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Uruss  Stores,  New  York,  N.Y 

David's  Specialty  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  V.Y 

Tanen  Shoe  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass .*. 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 


Perry's  Shoes,  Fort  Plain,  N.Y 

Shelbro,  Inc.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
I.  Miller  Salons,  New  York,  N.Y... 


Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y... 

Lloyd  A  Hale  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

London  Character  Shoe.s.  New  York,  N.Y 

Morse  Shoe  Store  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass 

French,  Shriner  A  Umer,  Boston,  Mass 

Ailer  Sons  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass 


Comfort  Coal-Lumber  Co.,  Hackonsack,  NJ 

Coimty  Hardware  Corp.,  .Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 

KampLumter  Co.,  Roswell,  N.  Mei 

Whipple  Lros.,  Inc.,  Pennsylvania 

Ziikor's,  New  York,  N.Y.. 

Wllnat  Stores,  New  York,  .N'.Y ^ 

Woodrow  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  S.Y..JL 

Mutual  Clothinp  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y 

I'nper's  Hosiery  &  Frocks.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Virginia  Uare  Stores.  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Vafl-U-Dress  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Wormser  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y  


Clothing  and  rumishinss. 
I"Ido"!;iI""II'".I]I" 


do 

...do 

...do 


do. 

do. 


Sboes. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do. 
.-.do. 
.do. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

do., 

.do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Sboes. . 
do. 


.do. 


.do. 

.do. 


.do 

.do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Hardware, 
do. 


-do. 
.do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
.do. 


do... 

.....do... 
....do..- 
do... 


do. 

do. 


Williiuns  ReUil  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Whitehoiise  A  Hardy,  .New  York.  N.Y 

Wilbur-Rogers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 


WBllaths,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Weber  A  Heilbroner,  New  York,  N.Y 

Weiss  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


F.pko  Shoes,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Brown's  Boot  Shops,  Inc.,  DuBois,  Pa 

Thrift  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 

Kay  s-Nfw port.  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I 

Foam  Rubber  Center,  Passaic,  N.J 

.Nettleton  Shoi)S,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Laundercenter  Corp.,  Woodside,  N.Y 

Johnny-on-the  Spot,  Scarsdale,  N.Y 

Tanen  Shoe  Co.,  Lynn,  .Mass 

Pediforme  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 

I.  Simon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y 

The  Tash  Shoe  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

J  4  J  Slater.  .New  York.  .N.Y 

Stuart  Brooks,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Wise  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York.  NY 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc..  Boston,  Mass 

Morse  Shoe  Store  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass 

French,  Shrlner  A  Umer,  Boston,  Mass 

.\llie<J  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  .Mass 


do. 

do. 

do 


..do. 
..do. 
..do 


Shoes 

do 

do 

do 

Furniture 

Shoes 

Dry  cleaning. 

do 

Shoes.. 

do 

do 


do 

....do 

.-..do 

do 

do 


.do- 
.do. 


.do. 


6 
15 

7 

ao 

8 
19 

10 
24 
37 

10 
J5 

8 
38 
IS 
3fi 

6 
18 

5 
27 

10 

18 

9 

8 

7 

12 

39 

19 

10 

15 

34 

15 

6 

IS 

6 

15 


14 

5 

14 

39 

7 
29 
38 
17 
34 
14 


5 

7 
7 
16 
22 
15 
5 
11 
46 


42 
42 


7 

8 

38 


13 
12 
19 

26 
24 
24 

21 
10 
45 
13 
15 
6 
7 
27 

« 
11 
17 
15 

38 
17 
33 


Other  States  of  operation 


District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

New  Jersey. 

District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

New  Jersey.  • 

Florida,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio. 

Connecticut,   District  of  Columbia,   Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 

Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
Florida. 

Florida  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North 

Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Indiana,   Kansas,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 

Virginia. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  and   .Missouri. 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,   Kansas,  and   Kentucky. 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Massachusetts   and  New  Jersey. 
Connecticut,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 

Oklahoma. 
New  Jersey. 

Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 
Massachus«tts  and  Vermont. 
Connecticut.  Washington  District  of  Columbia,  Dlinois,  Indians,  Mlnneoota, 

Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
New  Y(  rk. 

Connecticut,  Massachujietts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Michigan  and  Ohio. 
California,  IlllnoLs,  and  Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 
New  Jersey. 

Do. 
Maryland.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 
California,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  I'tah,  and  W'ashlngton. 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey. 
District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut,   Delaware,  (.leorgla,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  N'eir 

Hampshire,  .North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont, 

and  Virginia. 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia. 

District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Florida,   Illinois,   Kentucky,   Mary-land,   Michigan,   New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 

Pennsylvania. 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

California,  .Massachusetts  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  PetmsylTaala^ 
New  Jersey. 
.Arkansas.  California,  Colorado,   (Teorgla,   Illinois,   Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 

Massachusetts  Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah. 
New  Jersey. 
Connecticut. 
Texas. 

Pennsylvania. 
California,  Ore?on,  and  Washington. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

.Alabama.  Florida,  fieorifln,  llliiu>i.s,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, MIsso'ul,  Neiiraska,  .New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsyh  ania.  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  MIchlvan,  and  Ohio. 

Ala!  araa,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  loiislana.  Mars  land,  .Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nllmicsota, 
Missouri,  Ne*  raska,  (Jhlo.  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Ueorgia. 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Florida.  Stl<hia?-n,  and  New  York. 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, .Mis.sourl,  .New  Jersey,  .New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  ■ 
and  Virginia. 
..New  Jersey. 
Do. 

.Alabama,  Cteorgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas. 

Indiana,  .Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

.Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

.Massachusetts,  Comiecticut,  and  RlKxIe  Island. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

All  States. 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut  and  Massachasetts. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Indiam  and  Olio. 

California,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 
Do. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rboile  Island,  Texaji,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

Massachu.sotts  and  New  Han)psl  ire. 

Massachusetts,  California,  Minne.sota,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  .Maine,  .Maryland,  New  ilampidiire,  Pennsyl- 
vania, -New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island. 
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any  enterprise  which  oprratrK  S  or  more  retail  stores  in  £  or  more  States — Continued 

ITh.'  nmi?  are  listed  by  SUte  and  beeaas-  they  are  hjclu.led  hi  every  State  hi  wWrfi  they  operate  stores,  neoessarty  the  same  firm  may  be  listed  In  sereral  Statep] 

NEW  YORK— Coottaoed 


Company 


Category 


Number 
of  stores 


8.  K.  NlehohCo.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Lyon  A  II<«ly,  Inc.  (musical  merchandise),  Chlearo. 

111. 
The  Wurhlier  Co.  (musical   instruments),  Chiragn, 

111. 

Ritx  Camera  Centers,  Washington,  D.C 

rnion-Fcm,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.Y'      

L*-rner  Sl«p  Pro<lucts,  Rlclmiond  UiU,  N.Y '. 

M.  N.  Lwidau  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Abelson's  Inc.,  Newark.  N.J 

S.  .\.  .Meyer  Co.,  Wiushington,  Pa 

Rudolph  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 

Tapnln's.  Inc.,  .Newark,  .N.J 

hi.  II.  Fishmun  Co.,  Inc.,  -New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 


Charles  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 
Fisher-Beer  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  NY 


M.  H.  Lam.ston,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y 

J.  C.  KeHo  Stores.  Erie.  Pn     

Central  .\l:irkct8.  Inc.,  Schenectady.  N.Y 

The  .Mohican  Stores,  .New  York.  .N.Y' 


The  Oiant  .Market-s,  Scranlon.  Pa 

F.  C.  Thonia.s  Inc..  Glean,  N.Y     

National  Market  Co.,  Buffalo,  -N.Y'.. 

Quality  Markets,  Inc.,  Jamestown,  .N.Y _ 

Merit  Farms,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Rockower  Bros..  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Ward  A  Ward,  Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

John  Mulliiis  A  Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  -N.Y 

Weimar,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork.  -V.Y ..... 

Castro  Con\ertlble  Corp.,  -New  Hyde  Park,  .N.Y 

Pnillow  ThlcIIe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y' 

Mallary,  Itk-  ,  New  Ro'-helle,  NY _ 

Sachs  Quality  Stores,  Ine  ,  New  Yorlr,  N.Y 

W.  A  J.  Sloaiie,  Inc.,  -New  ^  ork,  .N.Y 

Two  Gnys  From  llarriMmt  f  artekl,  N.Y 

Masters,  Die  ,  Fhishliip,  .N.Y 

Arlan's  Department  Ston-s,  Inc..  .New  Bsdikird,  N.Y. 

Max  Dlcliter,  Inc.,  Janiaicu  Plain.  N.Y' 

Honey  Dew  Food  Stores.  Inc.,  Teaneck,  NJ 

Kings  Su|ierm:irkets.  Inc  ,  Irvineton,  .N  J 

Camera  Crafl,  Inc..  .New  RoclM-lle.  .N.Y 

Brentano's.  Inc   (Ixwk.si,  .New  '^'ork.  .N.Y 

Allen  Cari)et  Sho|>s,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.Y' L „. 

Raphan  Cari>et  Corji  .  Franklin  Square,  N.Y 
Churchill  Custom  Hi-Ftdellty,  Ltd..  Brooklyn.  -N.Y. 
Trader  Horn  Appliantv  Stores.  Hasbrouck  HeiidiCs, 
NY 

Kaufman  Carjiet  Co..  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  .N.Y 

National  .Army  Stores  Corp.,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y 

Tirj's.  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  .N.Y 

Uoubaud  <le  Paris,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y 


Doubleday  Book  Shops,  New  Y'ork.  N.Y 

Devega  Stores  Corp  ,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y . 

Pejier  Bros.,  Inc.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y I 

Adams  Drui  Co.,  Inc.,  Pawtucket.  RJ „_  .„ 

8av-On  Drugs,  Inc.,  Plainsfleld,  N.Y 

Mack  Drug  Co.,  Hackensack.  .N.Y 


V 
Mtsce! 

do 


do.      . 

Fumiturr. 

...do 

Variety. . . 


Jewelry, 
do.. 


do  . 

...do.. 
Variety. 

do.. 

«lo.. 


do. 

do. 

Food... 

....do. 

....do. 
do 
do. 


.do. 
do. 


Clothing  and  famlsbinfs. 

do 

Furniture. 

....do 

do._ 


do.._ 

do 

do_ 

-.-do... 

Dlxount 

do 

do 

...do 

Food 

do 

MisceliaDeous. 

....do 

do 

....«k> 

..    do 

....do 


....do 

do. 

....do 

....do..... 


....do 

do 

....do 

DmiB 

Drucitore. 


11 


12 
30 
20 

14 
IS 

48 
1*4 
47 

32 
MJ 
17 

5 
30 
14 
11 
Xi 
20 
42 
3ft 
2S 
17 
17 

5 
47 

5 
5 

to 

11 
17 

in 

II 

6 
0 
12 
IN 
U 
11 
l.' 


U 
19 

8 
28 

32 
28 
10 
20 
7 
15 


Other  States  of  operation 


New  Jersey. 

California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

!>istrict  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Massarhusrtts  and  Vermont. 

New  Jersi-y. 

Connecticut.  Indiana,  Massachuaitts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire  N'eiF  Jersev 

.North  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 
Illinois,  .Massachnsetts,  and  New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey  and  I'crui.'sylv.mia. 
l>ehiwBre,  Maine,  .Massachus-tts.  New  llarapshlre.  New  Jer«y,  Ohio   Penn- 

sydrania.  Vermont,  and  Xirpinia.  ' 

Kentucky,  .North  Carolina,  Pcnnsylvimia,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
New  Jersey.  »— — - 

Connerticm  and  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

•Ma-ssMchusetts. 

PennsTJvania. 

Do. 

Do. 

IHj. 

I>o.  / 

.New  Jersey.  \. 

IWawBre,  New  Jersey,  Permsylvanla,  and  Virginia.  * 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Florida,  .M is.sTssippt,  and  South  Carolina.' 
.Arirona,  North  (^arolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsyhanla. 
Connecticut.    Florida,    .Maryland,    Michigan,  ".New    Jersey.    Pennsylvania. 
District  of  Colombia,  and  Rhode  Iriand.  ^^ 

New  Jersey. 

Do. 

Do. 
California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  and  New  Jersey. 
Maryland,  .New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Florida,  .New  Jersey,  anil  Pennsj  Ivania. 
Connection,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts.  Micbipan,  and  Ohio. 
Massachrsetts,  .New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Vermont. 
New  Jersey  and  Corniertinrt. 
New  Jersey  and  Penusylvaniii. 
Connecticut. 

District  of  Columbia,  Marylan<l,  New  Jersev,  and  Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 

Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
New  Jersev. 

l>o. 

Do. 
Vermont. 
New  Jersey. 

CaliJoniia,  ConnecUeut,   Washington,  D.C,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Canada. 
Illinois,  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey. 

Do. 
New  Uami'shire  and  Rhode  Island. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersry  and  Massachusetts. 


.NORTH  CAROLI.NA 


Adeline  Apparel  ShofM,  lac.  New  Y'ork,  N.Y.... 

Oood-Val  8(orpsCorp.,  New  York,  N.T 

Kenwin  Shops.  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  .New  York,  NY '.'."I 


O.P.O.  Clothes,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Cranes-.Mayos  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  .N.Y' 

Felsway  Shoe  Corp.,  New  Y'ork,  .N  Y 

Eleanor  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  .N.Y 

Ellay  Stores,  Inc..  .New  York,  N.Y 

Monliddo's,  New  York,  .N.Y '..'.'."." 

Joy  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York,  S  .Y .  .1.'."".""" 


Ck>thing  and  furnishings.. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do 


do. 

Shoes.. 


Joanly  Shops,  Ii»e.,  New  York,  N.Y 

National  Bellas  Hess  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N  Y 

Maw  Martin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y' 

lewis  Annuel  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  S.Y.l. "'.'.". 

Bomar  Shoe  Co.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  VioMm.MlM.V." ..""'.. 


SuUivan  Hardware  Co.,  AndcmB,  S.C 

Maxwell  Bros..  Inc..  Augusta,  Ga 

Haverty  Fumltnre  Co.,  Atlanta,  ci...! 


C.  H.  Larktas  Clothing  Stores,  Inc.,  Kiuston,  N.C    . 

tato  Stores  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C 

National  Manufacturing  A  Stores  Corp.,  Atlanta,  Ga 


Clothing  and  fomishings. 
II"do""""III"""I" 


.-do. 
—do. 
—do 
...do 


do 


Hardware. 
Fuj  iilture. 
-...do     .. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do   

Furniture 


49 
26 

ao 

41 
34 

« 

37 

40 
43 
11 

18 

31 
45 
16 
16 

8 
15 


6 
34 
28 

17 

so 

40 


New  Y'ork,  Ohio,  Tennessee.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Arkan^is, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

Florida.  Georgia,  .M assachnaetts.  New  Yort,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  imd  Virginia. 

Alabama,  (teorgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Alabama,  (ieortrta,  Illinois,  Indians,  Louisiima,  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  Ari7X)na,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Teiasr*'irplnla,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Delaware.  Georgia.  IlHnois.  Indiana.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  \'irginia,  and  West  Virfrinta. 

Dclawan",  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  .New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carohna. 

Alabama,  (.teorgia,  .Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  -New  Jersey. 

Arkansas,  Colon»do,  Missouri,  -New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia. 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  .New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  and  Puerto  Kioo. 

Georpa,  Iowa,  Karfsas,  Minnesota,  and  .Montana. 

ConneetJeut,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Connwlirul.  I>elnw«re,  (ieorjria.  IjontsJann.  Ma.ssarhusetta.  Michigan,  New 
Ham|>shire,  New  Y'ork,  Permsyivanta.  Rhode  Island,  Texa.s,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia. 

Sooth  Carolina. 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

AlalMma,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ixniisiana,  South  CaroBna,  Tennessee, 

'  Texas,  and  \irginia. 

South  CaroUna. 

South  Carohna  and  Virginia.  < 

Alabama,  Georgia,  South  CaroUna.  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Teias. 
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tThe  nrins  are  listed  by  State  and  because  they  are  Included  In  eTcry  8Ute  in  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  Arm  may  be  listed  In  several  States  1 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued 


Company 


Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Wilbur-Rogers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


II    B    PhiUips,  Inc.,  Oran««burg,  8.C 

Itirr  i.ros,  Inc.,  .Norfolk,  Va 

V,  .  W    Wall  Jewelers,  F.lkin,  X.C 

M.N.  Landau  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


-..-»••- 


Crest  Stores  To.,  Charlotte,  N.C 

P  &  S  U-\Ot  Stores,  Inc.,  ICeraersville,  N.C 

Fine's  Men's  Shops,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va  

Weimar,  Inc.,  New  York,  .V."*'      

Wood's  5t-l0t  Stores,  Inc.,  Rockingham,  N.C... 

Mack's  5<-10<  Stores,  inc.,  Sanford,  N.C 

Stovall's  5<-10<  Stores,  VVaynesviJle,  N.C 

Sterchi  I'ros.  Stares,  Inc.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Klmbrell's,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C 

Munford  Do-It- Yourself  Stores,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Oa 

Charles  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

PiRgly  Wlggly  Wholesale,  Inc.,  Charleston  Heights, 
S.C. 

Lay  «  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Tenn 

W    V.  Ramsey  Co.,  .Mountain  City,  Tenn 

The  E   I.  Lewis  Co., Spartanburg,  S.C 

Ca«se)?  United  Stores,  Inc.,  Eaaley,  S.C 

Bower's  Stores,  AshevUle,  N.C. 

Pattenton  Drug  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va 

Hofhclmcr's,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  V'a 

Olan  Mills,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn J 

Hale  Drug  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn 

City  Drug  Co.,  .Vtatjpvllle,  Tenn 

Slice  Cut  Price  StorwTInc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Baxter  Stores,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.J 

Webster  Clothes,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Category 


Clothing  and  furnishings.. 


.do. 


Shoes... 

Jewelry. 

do.. 

Variety. 


do 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Furniture 

Variety 

do 

do 

Furniture 

do 


Number 
of  stores 


Advance  Stores  Co.,  Roanoke,  Vs 

Free  Service  Tire  Stores,  Inc.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Kenwln  Shops,  Waycross,  Ga 


M  bcellaneous. 

Variety 

Food 


Variety. 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 


Discount  stores. 

Drugstore 

Shoes 

M  Iscellaneous . . . 


.^!^o. 


do 

Clothing  and  famishing. 

do 


Aatosapply 

do- 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


4« 


38 

26 

17 

5 

:o 

13 

5 

7 

8 

19 

31 

.1 

44 

25 

43 

32 

48 

18 
5 
9 
17 
12 
11 
20 
35 

14 

5 

SO 

25 

10 

46 
11 

18 


Other  Statee  of  operatkm 


Alabama,  Florida,  Qeorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mtn 
nesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  MaSsachu 
setts,  .Vllssourl,  .New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 

Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

Vir^'inla. 
Do. 

New  York,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Texas,  and  New  Jersey. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Virginia. 
Do. 

Arizona,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Oklahoma. 

South  Carolina. 

Cieor?la,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Georiia. 

Tennessee,  .\labaina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

New  York,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia  and  Alabama. 

South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessre. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

Virginia. 

Do. 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mi«sissippi,  South  Carol  In*,  TewMsaee, 

and  Virginia. 
.Vlabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  MlsslKlppl,  and  Tenne«see. 
Tennessee. 

Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,   'Tennessee,   .New  Jersey,   Alab«ma,   Florida, 

Georgia,  and  .New  York. 
District  of  Columbia,    Indiana,    Kentucky,    Maryland,   New   JtrMj,   Ohio, 

Virginia,  and  Wcet  Virginia. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Wosdrow  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York  10,  N.Y 

LinJru'l's  't-ii  .^tor»>3,  Nla'iisf)n,  .Minn 

Flggly  Wlggly  .Northland  Co.,  Fargo,  .N.  Dak 

Mathiscn  1  ire  Co.,  Duluth,  .Minn 

Great  Minneapolis  Surplus  Stores,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F    I     Keynolds  Co.,  (tlendive,  .Vlont     

White  Drug  Co.,  Jamestown 

Associated  Drugs,  Inc.,  Beniidji 

Osco  Drug  Co.,  Chicago,  III 

Brown's  Shoe  Fit  Co.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Buttrey  Stores,  Inc.,  .Minneapolis,  .Minn 

American  Shoe  Co..  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

^ebeel's  Hardware,  Fargo,  -N.  Dak 


Clothing  and  fumbhings. 

Variety 

Food 

.Miscellaneous 

Discount  stores 

Food 


Drugsi 


tore. 


....do 

Shoes 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Shoes 

Hardware 


15 

15 

8 

7 

6 

8 

11 

8 

30 

40 

•J3 

2fl 

8 


Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  New  York. 

.South  Dakota  and  .Minnesota. 

.Vllnnesota. 

.Minnesota.  .Michigan,  and  Wlscon.sln. 

Iowa  and  .Minnesota. 

Montana. 

South  DakoU. 

Minnesota. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wl.soonsin. 

Indiana,  Kentiickv,  Missouri,  ami  Tennessee. 

Minnesota  an<l  M-.ntana. 


OHIO 


Adeline  .\pparel  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York   N.Y 

Arlene  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Puritan  Federal  Clothing  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Ketall  Jenny  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York. 
My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  Custom  Shops,  New  York,  NY. 


King  Clothing  Co.,  Inc..  New  York. 
Best   A  Co.TTnc,  New  York,  N.Y.. 


Beverly  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Montald 


lido's  -New  York. 
Bllay  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Norstan  .\pparcl  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Joy  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York. 


ColUns  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

ConsoUdated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 

Hofstadter  4  .\ll>«rt  Millinery  Corp.,  New  York 

Bonwit  Teller,  .New  York,  N.Y , 

Jubille  Sbop*,  Inc.,  .New  York .^. 

Felsway  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y „.. 

Millinery  Stores,  .New  York 

Lewis  Apparel  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 


Clc  thing  and  furnishings. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do- 
.do. 


-do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


do. 

do. 


....do 

do 

do 


Shoes 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
..-.do 


49 

8 
46 

20 
41 


26 

18 
10 


11 

43 

10 
18 

24 

20 

7 

8 

15 

37 

27 
35 


Also  operates  In  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennes«»e.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New 

Jersey,  Arkan-sas,   Illinois,   Indiana,  and  .North  Carolina. 
-Mso  operates  In  New  York,  I'ennsylvanla,  and  West  Virginia. 
Also    operates    In    Conne<'ticut,   Illinoi.*,   Indiana,   New  Hampshire,   Maine, 

Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont. 
Also  operates  In  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
Also  operates  In  Alabama.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey. 

North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  TenneMee,  Virginia,  and 

Wisconsin. 
California.   District  of  Columbia.  Illinois,   Maryland,   Michigan,   Minnesota, 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  I'ermsylvanla. 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  'Texas. 
Connecticut,   DL'trict  of  Columbia,   Massaihu.v^tt.s,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 

.New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 
Arkaiuas,    Colorado,    Missouri,    New   Jersey,    North    Carolina,    Oklahoma, 

and  Virginia. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  New 

Jersey,  and  .New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Jers»>y,  Noith  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  West 

Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York. 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  I)lstr<ct  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 

Maryland,  .Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  "Texas. 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
Florida,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 
New  York,  Indiana,  Kansas,  .Maryland,  .New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 

and  Virginia. 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  .New  Jersey,  New  York, 

North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 
Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Teoneane, 

and  Texas. 
Connecticut,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 

and  Oklahoma. 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  5  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  Stale  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  thr  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  Slates — Continued 

The  flnns  are  listed  by  8Ut«  and  because  they  are  Included  in  every  State  in  which  they  operaU  stores,  necessarUy  the  same  Arm  may  be  listed  in  several  SUtes) 

OHIO— Continued 


Company 


Brooks  Fashion  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

I'urkfield  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York 

Orva  Hosiery.  New  York 

Jean  Frock?,  Inc.,  New  York 

David's  8i>ecl8lty  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Lockett  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ul 

Maling  Shoes,  Chicamj,  III 

Crown  Self-Service  Snoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

French,  Shriner  4  I'mer.  Boston,  Mass.. 

Carolina  Lumlier  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va , 

Scott  Lumlier  Co.,  Bridgfjiort,  Ohio 

The  Stamliaugh-Thompson  Co..  Youngstown,  Ohio.. 

Holthou.se  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Ind 

Baiiner-Whitehill  Corp   lndiana|iolis,  Ind 

L   Fish  Furniture  Co  ,  Chicago,  111- 

Orlnnell  Brov  .  Detroit.  Mich 

Eckerly  Millinery,  Dayton,  Ohio  

E    P.  Hoe  Stores,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

NiMller's,  Inc  ,  Clncinniiti,  Ohio 

Mutual  Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y 

Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  .New  York,  N.Y 


Catefory 


Clothing  and  fumishlngs. 

do 

do 

do. 


Wormsor  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New  '^'ork,  N.Y. 


Val-r-DrMS  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 
Wilbur- Rogers,  Inc.,  New  York,  .N.Y 


Iloosler  MiukeLs,  Inc.,  .\nders<in,  Ind  

E.  G.  Shinner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Buekeye  Shoe  Co.,  Akro^i 

The.  Art  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Mo<l<'l  Laundry  A  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Gilbert  Shoe  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Cort  Shoes,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Jack's  Shoes,  Inc.,  Columl>us,  (Jhlo .. 

The  Krohncold  Shoe  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Tash  Shoe  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Fpko  .''hoos,  Inc  ,  'role<ln,  Ohio 

Tuggart  Shoes,  Inc.,  PorUsmouth,  Ohio 

Fame  Lauiidries,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Page  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex        

Scott's  Stores,  Cincinnati 

Hart  Stores,  Inc.,  Coliimlius  

Nichols  .■*-»  1.00  Stores.  Inc.,  Hubbard,  Ohio 

French  Shriner  A  Irner,  Boston,  .Mass    

Lyon  &  Healv,  inc   (mu.>'icttl  merchandise),  Chicago, 

111. 
The  Wurlitzer  Co.   (musical  in<ttruments),  Chicago, 

III 

Harmeyer's  Paint  A  Walli>ai>er,  New|>ort,  Ky 

Rogers  Toy  Shops,  Inc..  Washington,  D.C 

I>ewls  Furniture  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va 

Bloch  Daneman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

8.  A.  .Meyer  Co.,  Washington,  Pa 

The  Barr  Co.,  Celina 

M.  H.  Fishman  Co..  Inc.,  New  York 


Belmont  5*-tl  00  Stores,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

HaOner's  5<-$l  00  Stores,  Inc.  Garrett,  Ind 

W.  R.  Thonia.<  .■>*-$  1  00  St<in*,  Inc.,  Warsaw,  Ind.. 

McConl  fit-SHtO  Stores,  Redkey,  Ind 

Paul's  fi<-l  1.00  Stores,  Inc.,  Ottawa 

Big  Bear  Stores  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Equity  Dairy  Store*,  Inc.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Evans  Grocvry  Co.,  GallipolLs,  Ohio 

McMllster  Dairy  Farm-s,  Inc.,  West  Warren   Ohio. 

Century  Kood  Miirkets  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Hart  Stores.  Inc.,  Columbu-s.  Ohio , 

Pennshire  Clothes.  Inc.,  Phillpburg,  Pa 

Fashion  Hosiery  Stores,  inc.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Max  Dichter.  Inc  ,  Jamaica  Plain.. , 

Barlo  Comiuiny.  Inc  ,  Cincinnati , 

Arlan's  Department  Stores.  Inc.,  New  Bedford 

Hoge-Davfc!  Drug  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Miller  Bros.  Wallt>iii>er  Co.,  Cincinnati 

Majestic  Paint  Centers.  Inc.,  Columbus 

Joe  O.  Frank  Co  ,  Dayton 

Peck  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids .'.'.."' 

Th«   .Muir  Drug  (*o..  Grand  Rapi«ls 

-Milton  K.  Kni.s  Drug  Stores,  Beverly  Hills 

.Michml.'i  A  .Mann.  Inc     Kalamazoo,  Mich 

JorroWs.  Saginaw,  .Mien 

.Abrahams  Bros..  ...  "      "" 

The  Printz  Co.,  Inc.,  Jamestown,  N.y""1"I 

-My  .MaU-rnity  Shop,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


do 

Shoes 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hardwaic. 

do 

do '..".'...'. 

Furniture 

do 

do 

do       

Clothtng  and  furnishings. 

do 

do..   

do 

do 


Number 
of  stores 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Food  supply. 

...do 

Shoes 

Drycleaning. 

...do 


Shoes.. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 


do. 

Drycleaning 

Clothing  and  furnishings 

Variety. 

do 

do  .    

Shoes 

Mlscelhuieous  stores 


.do. 


...do 

Miscellaneous. 


Furniture, 
do. 


Jewelry. 
Variety. 
do.. 


Jack  Stevens  Clothe.s,  Detroit,  Mich 

I  all  Giri's  Shops,  IX-troit,  .Mich     .  . 
J  niu-d  Shirt  Distributors,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mi'* 
w  Inkelman  Bros.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich 
"ebster  Clothes,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


—..do 

do 

do 

-...do 

—..do 

Food 

.-..do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Drugs 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

Diaoount  stores 

....do 

....do 

Drugstores 

Miscellaneous 

....do 

....do 

Drugstores 

....do 

Drugstores 

Ciotning  and  furnishings. 

do 

....do 

do 

—  .do 


.do. 
-do. 


-do. 
-do. 
-do. 


Van's  Hosiery  Stores,  Inc.,  Roxbury,  Ma.* do 

Stevens  Candy  Kitchens,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 i  Candy  st<ms- 


18 
10 

8 
30 
15 
39 


31 
38 

17 

6 

0 

12 

10 

4 

11 

20 
5 

14 
5 
5 

46 


42 


42 
3> 


10 
47 
6 
10 
16 

8 

32 

II 

20 

6 

26 

10 

22 

9 

6 

N 

to 

17 
11 


11 

18 

5 
10 
15 

5 
47 

6 

40 

0 

5 

5 

31 

0 

13 

30 

40 

8 

18 

32 

5 

6 

11 

6 

6 

16 

16 

18 

28 

5 

10 

10 

12 

8 

45 

7 

6 

88 

42 

19 

23 
35 


Other  StaUss  of  operation 


IlUnois,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 

Michigan. 

Pennsylvania. 

District  of  Columbia,  New  York,  and  Virginia. 

Fk)rida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  '  ' 

Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  .Michigan,  and  Wiscon.sin.  ' 

Do. 

California.  Majwachusetts.  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Indiana. 
Do. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 

Michigan  and  Ontario,  Canada. 

West  Virginia. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  .Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky. 

New  York. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
SoU,  Misiiouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  .North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rho<le  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  I»uislana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
soU,  .Missouri,  .Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  .Michigan. 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ma.-sachu- 
setts,  .Mi.<v«aiuri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carohna,  Pcnasylvania  and 
Virginia. 

Indiana. 

Illinois,  lowii,  .Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsvlvania. 

Michigan. 

Kentucky. 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

.Michigan  and  Illinois. 

Indiana  and  New  York. 

Indiana,  Michiean,  and  New  York. 

Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Penn.sylvanla. 

California  .Michigan,  and  Texas. 

Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Do. 
Penn8>-|\*ania. 

Massachusetts,  California,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania. 
California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  New  York. 

Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 


Florida,    .Alabama,    Maryland,   Georgia, 


Kentucky. 

District  of  Columbia,    Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

West  Virpinia. 

Wisconsin,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  ' 

Pennsylvania,  Ne*  York,  .Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 

Indiana. 

New  York,  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

Michiean  and  Indiana. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  and  .Michigan. 

Indiana  and  Michigan. 

Indiana. 
Do. 

West  Virginia. 

Indiana. 

West  Virginia. 

PennsylvanixL 
Do. 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Vermont. 

Kentucky. 

Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  New  York. 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

West  Virginia. 

Intliana. 

Michigan. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana. 

California. 

Illinois,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  and  Michigan. 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa. 

New  York  and  j'cnn.syivatiia. 

Connecticut,  .New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ontario  mid  Que- 
bec, Canada. 

Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

Illinois,  .Michigan,  and  .New  York. 

Florida,  Michigan,  and  New  York. 

Michigan. 

District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,   Kentucky,    Maryland,    New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Vii^nla. 

Massachusetts  and  Penn.sylvania. 
Illinois  and  Indiana. 
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Tjist  of  rftaii  chain  fvlerpn-<es  operating  from  5  to  50  stores  m  irwre  than  one  Stalt  wko  would  be  awi  red  by  a  Usl  which  bringa  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  Siaten —Coutinued 

[The  firms  are  lt-;i*J  by  SUte  »nd  because  they  we  Inclade.J  In  eywy  State  m  which  they  operate  »torM,  neoesMkrUy  the  Mine  flrin  may  be  Itoted  In  serersl  Htates] 

OHIO— Con  tinaed 


Comfiany 


Category 


Nomber 
of  atMree 


Other  States  of  operatlcn 


Karnes  Bake  Shop?,  Inc.,  Pittshiirj;h,  Pa 

St:»n<lanl  Auto  &  Radio  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  P*„ 

HA\V  .\iito  .Accessories  Co  .  Toledo 

Kltanming  A  Flower,  Marietta 

The  Abel  Corp.,  Columbus 


B«kery  3tr>res. 

Aato  supply.. 

do 

do 

do 


Leo's  Inc.,  Cincinnati  

Fauitable  Millinery,  Chicago,  111. 
Checker  Stores,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


.do. 


CMhtaiK  and  funtiahtngs 
Aato  supply 


12 
13 
11 
5 
96 

18 
25 
15 


Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  and  West  Virflnla. 

Michigan. 

West  Virginia. 

District  of  Columbia.  Iowa.  Iu<UaQa.    Marytanil,    MielUcan,    Penotylv 

Teia.<i,  and  West  Vtoitoila. 
Kentucky. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Wtscooiin. 
Kentucky. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tanne-Arden,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Montaldo's,  N'ew  York 

ConsoU  lated  Retail  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Jarol'l  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Lewis  -Apparel  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

MWland  Shoe  Co.,  8t.  Louis.  Mo 


Wm,  CarPieron  Si  Co  .  Waco.  Tpt 

Carey  Lumber  Co.,  Oklahoma 

Tbe  Homes  Lamber  &  Supply  Co  ,  Astalaod,  Kans. 
Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  lork,  N.Y 


WiLvs  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Peyton-Marcus  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 

Foodtown  Supermarket*.  Inc.,  Pittsburs.  Kaos.. 

Family  Shoe  Store.',  Tahloriuah,  Okla 

Weimar,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

8  &  Q  Clothiers,  Dallas,  Tei 

Bentley's,  Inc.,  Amartllo,  Tex 

Newton  Jewelry  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo 

Puckett's  Food  Stores,  Sayrr,  Okla 

Iiul<f  &  Ayns,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex 

M    F    Moi.  s  Co.,  Inc..  Dallas,  Tex 

Ea-stland  >  $1.00  Stores,  Tyler,  Tex 

Fred  Wolfermann,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

B.  &  J.  Drug  Co.,  Booker 

The  .Matlock  Stores,  La  Canada,  Calif... 

ekaggs  Drug  Center,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Parker's  Foo<i  .Stores,  Inc.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

Barrett  f'trocery  Co.,  DenLson,  Tex 

Longwear  Paint  A  Varnish  Works,  North  Kansas  City 

Carrot  city.  Inc..  Tulsa,  Okla 

Kati  Drug  Co  .  Kan.sas  City 

CrowTi  Drug  Co  ,  Kan.sas  City 

Harri.'^m  Shoe«,  Inc.,  CofTeyvllle,  Kans   

Volume  Shoe  Dlstrifiutors,  Topeka,  Kans 

Hohart  Shoe  Co..  Wichita,  Kans 

foiled  Shoe  Stores  Co..  Shrevei)ort,  La 

Sweetbrlar  Shops,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo 


Beard  A  Oabelman.  Inc.,  K^n.sa8  City.. 

Rothschild's.  Kan,say  City 

Mvkson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Loe  .Anceles,  C*UX. 


Baboock  Bros.,  -Auto  Supply  Co.,  Denison,  Tex. 

Miami  sau-s  Co.,  -Miami 

Baenar's,  Chicago,  III 

Southern  Supply,  Inc.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark 

IS'prmser  II»t  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Clothhig... 

Clothing  and  fumishingt. 

do , 

do 


do. 
Shoes. 


Hardware 

do 

do 

Clothing  and  furalshings 


....do... 
....do... 


Food  supply 

Shoes 

Furniture 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


Jewelry . 
Food.... 
Variety. 
do.- 


do. 

Food 

DrufStore. 
Variety... 
Drugstore. 


Food 

do 

Mlsoellaneoas. 

do       

Drugstore 


Shoes 

do 

do... 

do  ._ 

Clothing  and  fumlsbtngs. 

do 


..do. 
..do_ 


Anto  supply..: 

do   

Clothing  and  (umlriilngs. 

Auto  supply 

Clothing  and  fumlshlngB. 


36 
11 


19 
35 


35 

12 
17 
46 


19 

U 

25 

22 

8 

9 

6 

8 

11 

48 

32 

9 

9 

5 

6 

28 

14 

9 

7 

42 
44 
10 
8 
0 
44 
48 

36 

7 

41 

17 
11 
19 
6 
42 


Arizona,  CalUornia,  Colorailo,   Kentucky,   Ma.-^sa<-husetts.  Nevada,  Or 

Texas,  Utah.  Washington.  New  York,  and  Mkhigan. 
Arkansas,    Colorado,    Missouri,    New    Jersey,    North    CaroUna,    Ohio,   and 

Virginia. 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas.  Kantucky, 

-Maryland,  .Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennasatu,  and  Tatas. 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  South  Dakota. 
Connecticut,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Mlchicaa.  New  York,  North  Carolina, 

and  Ohio.  i 

Alabama,  -Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Texas, 

Wisconsin,  and  .MissisEippi. 
Texas.    , 
Do. 
Kansas. 
Alabama,    Florida,    Oeorgla,    Illinois,    Incllana.    Ma.^sarhtwtts.    Michigan. 

Minnesota,  .Missouri,  .Nebraska.  .New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Tenneesea.  Texas,  VlrginU,  and 

Wlst-onsln. 
Alabama,  Oeorgla.  Indiana,  Louisiana,  MLsslssippl.  Tennessee,  and  i  i-ia.s. 
Kansas,  Loasiana.  and  Texas. 
Kansas  and  Missouri. 
-Arkansas  and  Texas. 

Arizona,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Arkansas  and  Texas. 
Texas. 

Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Iowa. 
Texas. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Missouri. 

Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
CallforrUa,  Colorado,  and  Kan.sas. 
Arisona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nera<la,  New  Mesioo,  Texas, 

and  L  tah. 
Texas. 

Do. 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  _ 

Arkansa-v  "^ 

Iowa.  Kan.sas.  MKsourl,  and  Tennessee. 
Kansas  and  .Missouri. 
Kansas. 

Kansas  and  Texas. 
Kansas. 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oeorgla.  Texas.  MIssL^lppI,  Tenneiwe**,  and  others. 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Montana.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  South 

Dakota.  Texas,  Utah,  and  W  yoming. 
Iowa.  Missouri.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  -South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 
Missoiui. 
California,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nuw 

York,  and  Texas. 
Texas. 

Kansas  and  M  issouri. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Texas. 
Arkansas. 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia.  Otoniia.  ladiaua.  Iowa, 

Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Maasachusetts.  Michigan,  Mlnn*- 

sota.  Missouri.  Nebraska.  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 


OREGON 


Tanne-.Arden.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


National  Shoe  Co  .  Ltd  .  T.os  .Angeles.  Cilif 

Roe  Bros.  Stores.  Inc..  Beverly  Hills.  Calil 

Home  Lumber  A  Coal  Co.,  Boise.  Hawaii 

Zukor's.  New  \nrk.  NY      

Jacfiueline  Shops,  Portland,  Oreg   . 

Herman's  .Mens  Stores,  Portland,  Oreg 

M    II    King  Co  .  Hurley.  Idaho 

Wallpapers,  Inc..  Oakland,  Calif 

Sllerman  Clay  A  Co..  San  Francisco,  CsDf . 

Rogers  Jewelry  Co  .  Inc  ,  Modesto,  Calif 

Weisfclirs.  Inr  .  .'~e;ittlp,  Wash   

Big  ■'(-'■  .~torp,-:,  I'orrlan'l.  '_)ri'g   ...   .  _ 

Oregon  f^ij  Vrlggly  Co.,  Portlaod,"  Or^lII™ 

Signiaii  Food  Stores,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pay  .N'Save  Drugs,  Inc.,  Seattle,  WMh. ..„.„„ 

Zapp's  Drug  Stores,  Vancouver,  Wash „. „ 

Nordstrom's,  Inc.,  .Seattle,  Wash ._ ... 

Pr>'S«^rvativf  Paint  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash .  . 

The  Owl  Drug  Co.,  Los  Anceles,  CaUf 

Cent-Wls*'  I 'nig  Stores,  Lebanon,  Oreg... *. 

Pay  I.f.ss  Stores,  Portland,  Oreg 


Clothing. 

Shoes 

da... 


Hardware 

Clothing  and  (umishtngs. 
do 


—..do 

Variety 

Miscellaneous., 
do. 


do.. 

Fasl...- 
do.. 

do... 


Shoe  store 

Miscellaneous. 


Dragstore.. 
Dr^s. 


36 

32 

46 

9 
16 

6 

9 
» 

5 
23 

8 
32 

ao 

32 
15 
12 

9 
18 

8 
31 

5 
18 


Arizona,  CalUomla,  Colorado.  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada, 

Oklaboina,  Texas,  Utah,  WaslUngton,  and  New  Jerasy. 
Arizona,  Caliibmla,  and  Nevada. 
Arizona,  Califcimta.  Colorado.  Idaho,  N'ew  Mexieo,  Nevada,  Texas,  Washing 

ton,  and  Wyoming. 
Idaho. 

New  York,  Calilomla,  and  Wasliington. 
Washington. 

Do. 
Idaho.  Montana,  and  Utah. 
Washlngtou  and  Catifemia. 

Do. 
California  and  Nevada. 
Calilonua,  Idaho,  and  Washington. 
Washington. 

Do. 
Washington  and  Idaho, 
Washington. 

Do. 
California  and  Waahlngton. 
Washington. 
California. 
Washington. 
California,  Idalio,  and  Washington. 
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LiKl  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  6  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  would  be  covered  by  a  lest  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  States — Continued 

|The  Arms  are  listed  by  State  and  because  they  are  Included  in  every  State  in  whidi  they  operate  stores,  necossarily  the  same  firm  may  be  listed  in  several  Statos] 

OREGON— C^mtlnued 


Company 


Conrad'.",  Inc  ,  Denver,  Colo 

-Motlierhood    Maternity   Shops,   Inc.,   Loe   Angeles, 

Calif. 
House  of  .Nine,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Ilartflehl  Stores,  Inc.,  I>os  .Angeles,  Calif.. 
Morrow's  Nut  lloust-  Corp.,  Rialto,  Calif. 
M.  Alexander,  Inc.,  Boise,  Idaho 


Category 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


.do. 


do 

Candy  stores 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


Number 
of  stores 


11 
21 

34 

45 
5 
8 


Other  States  of  operation 


Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
California. 

CalUbmia,  Arizona,  Texas,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Utah,  Missouri,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
California.  Arizona,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Hawaii. 
California  and  Utah. 
Idaho. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ArlenoShop*.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Adeline  Apjuirel  Shoiis.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gramont  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Retail  Jenny  8ho|x>.  Inc  .  New  York,  N.Y 

i'urltan    Federal   Clothing   Stores.   Inc.,   New   York, 
.NY. 

Polly  Perrey  Stores,  Inc  ,  .New  York.  NY 

Oood-Val  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  .M.Y 

Label  Youth  CenUrs.  New  York.  N.Y 

My  Shop,  Inc  ,  -New  York,  N.Y 


Cranes-Mayop  Clothes.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Tbe  Custom  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 

O.P.O.  Clolhca,  New  York,  NY 


Tall  Apparel  Shojw,  New  York.  N,Y 

Roger  Kent,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y . 

Best  A  Co.,  Inc.,  .New  .York,  N.Y..... 

EUay  Stores,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Eleanor  Slio|>s,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y 

Rio  Frocks,  Inc.,  .\e»  York,  N.Y 

Ripley  Clothes,  New  York,  N.Y 


Lorrains  Smart  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,Y 

Parkfleld  Shops,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y 

Jean  Frocks,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Collins  Stores,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Joy  Ston-s,  Inc.,  New  York.  .N.Y 


Joanly  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Norstan  Ap|>arel  Shop,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y 

Broadstreet'':.  Inc  .  New  York,  N.Y 

Hofstadter  A  Albert  Millinery  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Jubile<>  Shoi)<.  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y 

Felsway  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York.  N.Y 


The  Ormond  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Dundee  Smart  Clothes.  Inc.,  New  Y"ork,  N.Y 

Lloyd  A  Haig  Shoe  Corp..  New  York,  NY , 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 


French,  Shriner  A  Urner,  Boston,  Mass... 

I    Miller. 'Galons,  New  York,  NY 

Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp.,  -New  York,  N.Y. 


The  Stamhaugh-Thompson  Co.,  Yoiingstown,  Ohio. 

Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 

Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Wilbur-Rogers,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Williams  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y 

E.  P    Hoe  Stores,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buehler  Markets,  Peoria,  III       

E.  O.  Shlnner  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Thrift  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa 

Haines  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  York,  Pa 

Alfred  H.  Cohen  A  Son,  Upper  Darby,  Pa 

Ollck  Bros.,  Inc.,  Lewl.sfown,  Pa 

Brown's  Boot  Shops,  Inc.,  DuBols,  Pa 

I.  Simon  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

National  Cleaning  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Portage,  Pa.. 
Foam  Rubl)er  Center,  Passaic,  N.  J  ...    . 

J.  B.  Van  Sclver  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J i.... 

Fame  Laundries,  Inc,  In<lianarolls,  Ind 

I.lttmans  Jewelers  Stores.  Highland  Park,  NJ... 

Tappln's.  Inc..  -Newark,  -N.J 

Jay  Roy  Co..  Inc.   Harrisburg,  Pa 

S.  A    Meyer  Co.,  Washington   Pa 

Ray's  Jewelry  Stores,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

The  Wurlltter  Co.,  Chicago,  III 


Sunny  Surplus  Agency,  Bnltlmore,  Md 

Rogers  Toy  Shops,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ritz  Camera  Centers,  Wa-shington,  D.C... 
Weimar,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


do 

.do 


do 

t 

.do 

.do 

do. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Clothing, 
do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 


....do 

.-..do 

Clothing.. 
do 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 

..-do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 
...do. 

do- 

Sboes.. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

Shoes 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


Hardware 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do.. 


do.. 

do 

Food  supply, 
do 


Shoes. 
.....do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Dry  cleaning. 

Furniture 

do. 


do... 
Jewelry, 
do... 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Miscellaneous  stores  (mu- 
sical instruments). 

Miscellaneous  stores 

Miscellaneous 


do 

Furniture. 


8 
49 


20 
46 

20 
26 

40 
41 

40 

26 

34 


13 
19 

43 
40 
10 
41 

16 
10 
39 
29 

24 

IS 

21 
10 
12 
7 
15 
37 

34 

15 

I 

15 


17 
14 
39 

12 

t 

46 


38 

7 
14 
20 
47 
24 
24 

6 
12 
24 
27 
33 
10 

7 
22 

9 
18 
2S 
15 

5 

6 

14 

18 

7 
8 


Maine,    .Massachusett.<, 


New  York,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  -New  Jersey,  .\rkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennes.see. 

California,  IllinoLs  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

Connecticut.     Illinois,    Indiana,    .New    Hampshire, 
Michigan,  and  \>rmont. 

Connecticut. 

Florida,  Oeorgla,  Ma.ssachasett.s,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Soutl)  Ciiroiina.  and  Virginia. 

Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

Alabama.  Georgia.  IllinoLs.  Indiana,  IxHiLslana.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio.  South  Carolina.  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Delaware.  Oeorgla.  Illinois.  Indiana.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

California,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  Y'ork.  and  Ohio. 

Alabama.  Arizona.  California.  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Diittrict  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
New  York.  •• 

Comjecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 

Connecticut.  District  of  Columbia,  .Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Coniiectictit.  District  of  Columbia.  New  York.  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  and  Rhode  Isl;ind. 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

Connecticut  and  Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Alabama,  .Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland.  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Kentucky.  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 

Indiana.  Kentucky.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  WLsconsin. 

New  York.  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  West  Virginia. 

Washlrigton,  D.C,  .Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 

New  York,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
Y'ork,  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  and  South  Carolina. 

Maryland.  New  Jersey,  and  West  Virginia. 

California.  New  York.  Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

Illinois  and.  New  York. 

Connecticut.  Delaware.  Georgia,  I/Oui.siana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Y'ork,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont, 
and  Virginia. 

California,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Y'ork,  and  Ohio. 

District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Illinois,  -Maryland,  -New  Jersey,  and  New  Y'ork. 

Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  Y'ork, 
and  Ohio. 

Ohio. 

New  Y'ork. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia,  ana  Wisconsin. 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massaeliu- 
setts,  Missouri,  New  Jersey.  New  Y'ork,  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

nilnois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

nUnols,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Tennessee. 

Illinois,  Iowa.  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Maryland  and  New  'i'ork. 

Maryland.  * 

New  Jersey  and  DelawBre, 

Maryland. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey  and  New  Y'ork. 

New  Jersey,  Ma.ssachu-sett.s,  and  Rhode  Island. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

Indiana.  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  •<» 

New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  and  New  Y'ork. 

Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 

New  York.  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 

New  Jersey. 

Illinois,  ^Ilchigan,  New  Y'orV,  and  Ohio. 

Maryland.  .      ,   ^ 

District  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Florida,  Alabama,  Maryland,  Georgia, 

and  Virginia. 
District  of  Columbia   New  York,  and  Maryland. 
Arizona,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Oklatioma. 
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Lv-it  of  retail  chain  enterpr:ses  operating  from  o  to  50  stores  tn  more  than  one  Slate  who  would  be  roi'tred  by  a  tent  vahich  bringa  under  the  ad 

any  enterprise  which  operates  g  or  more  retail  store-'*  in  2  or  more  Stales — Continued 

[The  firms  are  listed  by  State  and  because  they  are  included  In  every  State  in  which  they  operate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  firm  may  be  tbted  in  several  StatM] 

PENNSYLVAXIA-ConUnuad 


Company 


Castro  Convertible  Corp.,  New  Hyde  Park.  N.Y 

Llebman  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  PottsvUle,  Pa 

Nichols  5<  $1.00  Stores,  Inc.,  Hubbard,  Ohio 

Bloch  Daneman  Co  .  Milwaukee,  Wb 

WaltPr<;<lorf  Kuriiture  Co  ,  Inc.,  York,  Pa 

Super  Shoe  Stores,  Cumberland,  Md 

Allied  8boe  C<>.,  Boston,  Mass 

Charles  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  .V.Y... 

Polan"?  5*-$1.00  Stores.  Balttmore,  Md 

M.  H    Kishman  Co  ,  Inc.,  New  York,  X.Y 


Ohio. 


T)   R    Prultt  Stores,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Kel'^o  Stores  Erie,  Pa 

National  .Market  Co.,  Buffalo,  N'.Y... 
Century  Food  Market-'  Co  .  Younpstown, 

r.  C.  Thomas.  luc.  Oleau.  N.Y 

The  Mohican  Store«.  Ne*  York,  N.Y 

Quality  Markets,  Inc.,  Jamestown,  N'.Y. 

jFenn  Ueei  Co.,  Hhila<lelphia,  Pa 

Discount  Food  City.  Philfwlelphia,  Pa 

McAllister  Uairy  Farms,  Inc..  West  Warren,  Ohio.. 

The  '  iant  Markets,  S.  ranton.  Pa... 

Morris  .\lk)n  A  Co.,  Pitts  'urgh.  Pa 

denshire  Clothf*.  Inc.,  Philii«li'.irp,  Pa 

War.l  .t  Wdr.l.  Inc..  Philadt-lphia,  Pa 

Lana  Lot>cll,  In*-.,  ilanover.  Pa 

Roekowcr  I'ros..  Inr  .  Phihuielphin,  Pa. 

Kittets  Millinery  A  Sjxjrtswear,  Wilkcs-BajTP,  Pa.. 

Fashion  Hosiery  Stores,  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Adams  C!othe<<,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Paniel  Keuzin  .Apparel,  Kennett  S.juare,  Pa 

Famo  IS  Miid  Sho|is.  Phila<lplphlft,  Pa 

GoMen  Dawn  Hosiery  riho5>s.  t'biladelpbia.  Pa 

Phillipsburc  Grocery  Co.,  Phillipebure,  SJ 

Kings  .Supermarkets.  Inc.,  Irvington.  N.J 

B.  J.  Uoy  o«  i  lut  Stores,  Inc..  New  Castle,  Del 

Zayre  Corp 

Gem.  Inc..  St.  I.«ui3.  Mo 

Miracle  Marts,  New  York,  N.Y 

Two  Guys  From  Harrison... 

Masters,  Inc..  Fliishinfr.  .N.Y 

Tower  Marts,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Bargain  City  U.S.A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Atlantir  Appliance  Co.,  Inc 

Huntsberrys,  Inc.,  Winchester,  Va 

Goubauil  de  Pari."!,  Inc..  New  York,  N'.Y 


Pete  Moore  .\ppliance  Center.  Rrl.stol,  Tenn 

I'iAnarvn  A  IhUey.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

M  A  H  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  Scliiiltz  4  Co..  Philadelphia 

Allied  Hobbles.  Philadelphia     

Amber  I'ile  Uiscotint  Houses,  Philadelphia 

Bon  Ton  Wallpa[>er  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

.M.  Buten  A  Soii.i.  Philadelphia 

Cutler's  Paint  Stores.  Philadelphia _ 

Silco  Cut  Price  Stores.  Inc.,  Philadelphia 

Ba.xter  Stores,  Inc.  Trenton,  N.J 

Adams  Management  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

The  Print!  Co.,  Inc..  Ja.-nestown.  N'.Y. 

My  .Maternity  Shop,  Inc..  Hutlalo,  N'.Y 

Shapiro  A  Hersch,  Klmira,  N'.Y 

Sa-Lee  Shops,  Inc..  Irvington,  N  J 

Jaunty  Dress  Shops.  Inc..  Newark,  N.J 

Van's  Hosiery  Stores,  Inc..  Rox>>ury,  Mass   

The  Finte.\  Corp..  Detroit.  Mich 

House  of  .Nine.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

Sh«neQberger''«  Inc..  Bridge[>ort 

Kamce  Bake  .-hoi^;.  Inc  ,  Pittsburgh 

Hollander's  Home  A  .Vuto  Supplies,  Inc.,  York 

Standard  Auto  A  Hadio  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh 

Rose  .Auto  Supply  Co..  Philadelphia. 

Penn- Jersey  .\uto  Stores.  Inc..  Philadelphia 

Best  .\uto  Supply,  Inc.,  Philadal[)hia 

Miller'.^  Auto  Supplies.  Inc..  Harrisburg. 

Joe.  1  he  Motorists'  Friend.  Inc.,  Harrlsburg 

Oatling's  Auto  Stores,  Coimellsvllle 

The  Abel  Corp.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Tire  Mart  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Category 


Furniture. 
-do. 


Variety... 
Furniture  - 

do 

Shoes 

do 


Variety. 

do... 

do... 


.do. 
.do. 


Food. 

do. 

do 

do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do. 


Number 
Of  stoces 


....do 

..-.do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


do. 
....do. 

do. 

Food... 

do. 


Variety... 
Discount— 

do  ... 

do.... 


do 

do.. 

.-—do 

.—.do 

Miscellaneous. 

Shoes  ....' 

Miscellaneous. 


.do. 
.do. 


-do. 
-do., 
.do., 
.do  . 


. do 

-...do 

.—do 

Dmes- 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.— do  . 
— -do  . 
—do.. 
— -do.. 
do.. 


—do 
-...do. 
do. 


....do. 
Candy  storee.. 
Bakery  stores. 
Auto  supply.. 

do 

—-do 


—.do 

—.do 

do...: 

- do 

—.do 

do 


ido. 


47 

8 
10 
10 
12 
14 
33 

32 
13 

47 

5 

a 

20 
40 
33 
14 
42 
11 

5 
30 
11 
18 
IS 
17 

8 
ZS 
l.S 
3-i 
16 

7 
24 
10 

« 
13 
10 
14 

7 

7 
17 
10 
12 
13 
12 

.1 
28 

10 
11 

7 
7 
S 
5 
7 

19 
11 
SO 
25 

12 

H 
4.^ 
17 

.5 
12 
23 
20 
34 
10 
12 

9 
13 
17 
27 

« 
19 
29 

7 
SO 


Othe'  State*  of  operation 


Connecticut,  Florida,  Marrland.  Michmn  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, District  of  Columnla,  and  Kho<le  Island. 
DeHiware. 
Ohio 

Wlv;onsin,  Maryland,  Mlchlsan,  and  Ohio.  *" 

Maryland. 

Marytantl  and  Wprt  Virginia. 
MawachuaetLS  Connecticut,  .Maine,  Maryland.  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island. 
New  York,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tcnnes,see.  and  Virginia. 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  and  Maryland. 
-New  York,  Delaware,  Maine.  New  Hami)shire,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 

Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Vlrcinia. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York". 

Do. 
Ohio. 
New  York. 

Do. 

I>o 
New  Jersey. 

\ir?inla.  • 

Ohio.  ' 

New  York. 
West  Vireinia. 
Ohio. 

.New  Jeisey  and  New  York. 

Murylaml.  , 

Delaware,  .New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Vir^iila. 
New  Jersey. 

West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey.  ' 

Do. 

Do. 

IXJ.  .» 

New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  '^ 

Delaware. 

Maine,  .Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennefleee. 
Colorado.  Hawaii,  Kansa.s.  Mi<tsouri.  and  Minnesota. 
Indiana.  .Michigan.  Kho<le  I<tlanil.  an<l  Virginia. 
.Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
F'lorida.  New  Jersey,  an'l  New  York. 

Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Massachnsptts,  and  New  Jersey. 
.New  Jersey,  and  Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 

Virginia,  and  .Maryland. 
California.  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Flori<la,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 

an<l  Canada. 
District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 
Delaware. 

I>elaware  and  New  Jersey. 
New  Jersi-y. 

Delaware,  .Maryland.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Weet  Virginia 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  New 

Y  or'  ,  and  .North  Carolina. 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Teias. 
New  Yor.v  and  Ohio. 

Connectictjt,  New  York,  Ohio.  West  Virginia,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Canada. 
New  Y  or^ . 

New  Jersey  and  .Maryland. 
New  Jersey  and  Gearpia. 
.Vlassaclit  setts  and  Ohio. 
Michigan. 

California.  Arizona,  Texas,  Colorado,  Michigan.  Utah,  Missouri,  tod  Oregon. 
New  Jersey. 
Ohio. 

Maryland. 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 

Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  and  New  Jeraey. 
Delaware. 

Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
Maryland.  V  irgtnia,  and  West  Virginia. 
West  \  Irgtnta. 
District  of  Cohimbla,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Teiiw,  and 

We.st  Virginia. 
CaHfcrnla,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Illinois. 


PUERTO  RICO 


Benhil  Shirt  Shops.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Nation^  Bellas  Hess  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 


OloChlncaadl 
do 


34 
49 


Florida  and  New  York. 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
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Liai  of  retail  chain  enterpriMS  operating  from  5  to  /iO  stores  in  more  than  one  SUUe  kKo  would  be  cv^ered  by  «  tesi  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operate*  H  or  more  retaxl  Mores  in  £  or  more  Staie* — ContiuiH-d 


(The  flnrn  are  Uetod  hj  State  and  beeaa.se  they  an 


in  every  State  in  which  they  operate  stores,  aeressarUy  tiic  same  ftnc  tuny  itt  Ubted  iii  tcvwal  States 
RHODE  ISLAND 


Company 


AlUTt'j  Hosiery  Shops,  New  York,  N.T 

Kipley  Clothes,  .New  York,  .N.Y 

P  4  0  Shoi«,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores.  Inc..  Boston,  Mass.— - 


SlM-lbro.  Inc  .  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y      .- 

l>i:inion<l  .National  Cor[>..  Itiddeford.  Maine 

I.   Grossman  Soni.  Inr  ,  Quincy,  Mass „. 

\  irginia  Dan-  Stores  Corp  ,  .New  York.  N.Y..- 


Kay's-Nrwix)n,  Inc  .  Providenrr,  R.I 

.Nui tonal  Cleaning  Xnienwiaps.  Inc.  I'ortve.  Pa. 

Bush  A  Co  ,  Inc..  .North  Dartmouth,  Mass ... . 

Allied  Shoe  Co.,  Boston.  Mmb _ 


Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc..  Boedon,  iili 


Cunilierland  Farms.  Wf>on.s<>cket.  R  I 

Or«at  Seott  Feod  Markets.  Inr  .  Providenoe.  B.I 

Almac'.s,  Inc..  Ea."!  Prtjvldencr,  K.I       

-Cwtre  ConverUble  Corp..  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y 

Cherry  A  Webb  Co  .  Proviilenoe.  R.I 

-MlracU-  .Mart.-;.  New  York.  .NY      

War  Market  Co.,  Netrtonville.  Mass 

Frver*'  Cigar  Oo  ,  Brocfctun,  Mass 

Ailauis  Drug  Co.,  Inc  .  

Adams  Mauacement  Corp..  New  York,  N.Y 

Kenneily';.  Inc..  Boston,  Ntuss 

8tork  Time,  Inc.,  Boston.  .Mass 

The  Primrow  Slio|>s.  (Juiik  v.  .Mass 

B«Mirivs,  Inc.  Providence,  ll.l 

Thorpe  Automotive  Co.,  Pawtuckst ^.- 

Kaufmaa   A  CtierBick.  Inc..  Pawtucket , 


Catecory 


Number 
<rf  stores 


Other  States  of  operation 


Clotfaing  and  funrisIiincS- 
Ciothing 


Clothing  and  Inmishings. 
Skoes 


do 

Hardware-.- 

do 

Clothing  and  fiimisliinfs. 


Shoes 

Dry  cleaning  - 
do 


Shoes.. 

do. 


Food. 


do.     - 

FnmHure. 


Clatfainc  and  fumisliioKS 

IMsoount  stures 

Food    

M  laooiianeoas 

DniiB .  

CtathinK  and  fiiiiiliihini 
.—do 


.do. 


Auto  sopply 

do 

do 


M 

41 

0 
15 


9 

in 

'25 
46 


21 

33 
22 
33 

15 


19 

« 

20 

12 

16 

7 

6 

21 

6 

23 


f4ew  York. 

Connecticut,   District  of  Columbia,   M assachosctti,  Miaawi,  New  Jeorv 
New-  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  " ' 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampslaiie. 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiaaa,  MMsachusetta,  MichifcaD,  New 
Ilamfishirr,  New  York.  North  Carolina.  PetuKyivaate,  TfexM.  VeriBont 
and  Virjinia.  ' 

Connecticut.  .New  York,  and  Virginia. 

OonnecUcut.  Maine.  .Massachusetts,  .New  Hampbiiire,  and  Vermont. 

Maine.  Massachusetts,  and  .New  Humfisbire.  — 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maasaehnsetts,  Miehirao,  Mione- 
sota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  CaroUaa,  Ohio,  Okiatana, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  TVnneaaee.  Texas.  Virginia,  and  UisoMasin! 

MassacbusetLs,  .\ew  York,  and  Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jcrsi'y,  and  MassaciHisrtta. 

Ma.s.suchuselts. 

Massac hu.sett«,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Maryland,*New  Haupohiie,  New  York, 
New  Jers«>y,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Massachusett."!  Connecticut.  I>l8ware.  Oeorpla,  Loolslana,  Mlrtiigan.  New 
Hampshire.  New  York,  .North  Carolina,  Pcmisylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia. 

Massachusetts. 
Do. 
Do. 

Connecticut,  Florida,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl 

i    vaiila.  and  District  of  Columbia. 

>lassacbu.setts.  » 

Indiana.  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Mas.sachusctts. 
Do 

New  York  and  New  Hampshire. 

Massachiisetls,  .Mmnasota,  New  Jersey,  .New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 

Connecticut.  Maine.  Ma.s.sachu.setts,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

MassachiLsetts. 

M— nefausetts  and  Connecticut 

Massachusetts. 
Do. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Baxter  Stens.  Inc..  Trenton,  N  J 

Oood-Val  Stores  Corp..  New  York,  N'.Y 

Kenwin  Shops.  Inc.,  New  York 

My  ghof>,  luc..  .New  York 

Cranee-Mayoc  Ctothes,  Inc.,  New  y«rk.  K.Y_- 

O.  P.  O.  Clolhes,  New  York.. 


Fels«ay  Shoe  Corp,  New  York,  N.y_ 

Smart  A  Thrifty  Dn-sses,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y, 
Samnn-  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Eleanor  Shops.  Ine,  New  York,  N.Y 


Joanly  Shoiis.  Inc.,  New  York 

National  Bellas  He.ss  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Boniar  .'^hoe  Co.,  Atlanta,  Oa 

Bulhvan  Hardware  Co.,  Anderaoo,  8.C 

Virginia  Dare  Stores.  Corp..  New  York,  N.Y... 


National  Manulacture  A  Stores,  Corp..  Atlanta,  Oa 

Cato  Stcres.  Inc.,  Chariotte.  N.C 

Haverty  tumiture  <'o.,  Atlanta,  Oa 


Maxwell  Bros.,  Inc..  Augusta,  Oa 

H.  B.  Phillips.  Inc..  Orangeburg,  S.C 

C.  H.  Larkins  Clothing  Stores.  Inc.,  Kinston,  N.C... 

Mather  Bros.  Stores,  Atlanta.  Ga  _ 

Pterchi  Mros.  Slon-s.  Inc..  Knoxville,  Term 

Crest  Stores  Co.  Charlotte.  N  C 

Wwxls  .'<  A  Ute  .'JtoH's.  Inc.,  Rockingham,  N.C 

Mack's  .y-l(ie-2.V  Stons.  Inc..  Sanford.  N.C 

Kimbnlls.  Inc  .  Charlotte.  N.C 

Geyerman'.s,  Inc..  Mitchell.  S.C  

John  Mullins  A  ■'^on.s.  Inc..  Brooklyn,  .N.Y.. 

Munford  Do-Il-Vourself  Stores,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Oa 

United  .V-lOr  Store.s,  Inc.  SavatuMh,  Oa 

TheJC.   I.  I^-wis  Co  .  Spiu-tanburg.  S.C... 

Harper's  .V-loe  Ston-s,  .«<neca.  S.C 

Cassels  United  Stores,  Inc,  EMley.  S.C 

W.  V.  Ramsey  Co..  Meutahi  City,  Teon 

Wholesale  Merchandise  Co..  Knoxville,  Tenn 

P^y  Winly  Whiileaale,  Inc..  Charleston  Helghtt, 

The  National  Hotel  Co.,  OalvHton.  Tw 

Olan  .Mills,  Inc  ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


John  Baldwin,  Inc.,  Bt.  PetHsburg,  Fla 

Advance  Stores  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va 

Kenwin  Shops,  Waycross,  Qa.._ 


Ootfainf;  sad  raraisfaii«B. 

do._ 

do 

da 

do 

do 


Shmss 

Clothing 


Clothtng  and  fnmtshlwgs. 
do - 

Shoes  . .  .~~~I— "I 
Hardware 

Clothing  and  funilshiags. 


Fomiture 

CiothiniE  and  fumishiOKS. 
Furniture 


do _ _.. 

Shoes      

Clothing  and  fumishtags. 

Fumlturs 

do. 

Variety 

do _.. 

do 

Fumitare 

Clutldivg  and  (umishblgs. 

Furniture 

M  isorllaneous  stores 

N'artety 

do 

do. 


do 

.—-do 

do. 

Food 

Drugstore 

M  isoellaneous 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Aato  supply 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


25 

26 

20 
41 

40 

34 


33 
33 

40 
21 
46 

8 

6 

46 


40 
SO 

28 

34 

26 
17 
25 
44 
13 
19 
31 
29 

5 
17 
43 
27 

9 
12 
17 

9 
31 
48 

14 
35 

5 
46 

1£ 


Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Pennsylvania. 

Florida.  Georgia.  .NIassachusetts,  New  Humiisliire,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Peimsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Alabama.  Georgia,  and  .North  Carolina. 

Alabama,  Qeorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Tenncs.see,  Virginia,  and  WLsoonsin. 

Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois  Indiana,  .New  York,  .North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Alabama,  Arisooa,  California,  Fk>rida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi. North  Carolina,  Pennsjivania,  Teimessee,  Teiaf,  Virginia,  and 
West  \irginia. 

Delaware.  I)istrict  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New- 
York.  North  Carohna.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

-Mabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  VirgiQia. 

.Alabama,  .Arieona.  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  il  lasissippl,  Texas,  Teaueosec. 
Virginia,  and  .New  York. 

Alabama,  Goorgia,  Missis-sippi,  North  Carolina,  PeiimTlvania,  and  Viijinia. 

New  York,  North  CaxoUna,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Poarto  Bko. 

Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebra^ka.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsxivania.  HIkhIc  Island.  1  enne.s.see.  Te.Ta.<.  Virginia,  and  Wlscon.sin. 

Alabama.  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  I^ouisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Texaa. 

North  Carolina  and  N'irginia. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louteiaoa.  North  CaroUna,  Tsimmiwn 
1'exas,  and  Virginia. 

Georgia  and  North  CaroUna. 

Florida  and  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina. 

Georgia  and  Florida. 

Tennessee,  .Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  North  C^kroUna. 

North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

North  CaroUna. 

Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  V'irgiula. 

North  Carolina. 

Minnesota  and  South  Dakota. 

New  York,  Florida,  and  MiSMiHppI 

Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virglula. 

Georgia. 

North  CaroUoa. 

Georgia. 

Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina,  Virginia,  anil  Tennessee. 

Tennessee.  • 

North  Carolina. 

Alabama,  Indiana.  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Vii-ginia 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  AliasisBip(ii,  North  Carolina,  Teonesseo, 

and  Virginia. 
Florida. 

North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina. 
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[The  flrms  are  Usted  by  State  and  b«caase  tb^y  are  Included  In  eyery  State  In  which  they  operate  stores,  neoesssrlly  the  same  flrm  may  be  listed  in  seyeral  Statv] 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Company 


I.iiipark  Clothing  Corp  ,  New  York 

Jarold  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Blernbaum  &  Son,  Rapid  City,  S   Dak 

Caldwells'  Shoes,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

L,  Goldman  Shoo  Co  ,  Dfinver,  Colo 

Tradehome  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rivln  Bros.  Stores,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

National  5<-$l.0O  Stores,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Ofyerman's,  Inc.,  Mitchell,  3. C 

I.lndrud's  =<  $1  fiO  Stores,  .Ma^lison,  Minn 

Randall  Stores.  Inc.,  .Mitchell.  3,  Dale 

White  Drug  Co  ,  Jiraestown,  .S'.Dak.  

Sunshine  Kwd  .Marlcets,  Siriux  KalLs,  S.Dak.. 

Buttrey  Stores,  Inc.,  Mmneapolls,  Minn 

Swcetbriar  Shops,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo 


Beard  A  Oabelman,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


Category 


Clothing  and  furnishings, 
do- 


Aoto  supply. 

ShoeB 

do 

do. 


Food  supply 

Variety r 

Clothing  and  fornisbinga. 

Variety 

Food 

Drugstore 

Food 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


.do 


Number 
of  stores 


Other  States  of  o|>eration 


12 
19 
8 
7 
5 
20 
7 

12 
5 
IS 
8 
11 
11 
23 
48 

36 


Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Xqw  York,  and  Wisconsin. 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 
Wyoming. 

Kioaaa  and  MIsaoiui. 
Colorado,  .Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  ami  Wisconsin. 
Iowa  and  .Minnesota. 
Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
Minnesota  and  .South  Carolina. 
.North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
Iowa. 

North  Dakota. 
Iowa. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  an>l  Wisconsin. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  .Montana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Utah, and  Wyoming. 
Iowa,  >lissourl,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 


TENNESSEE 


Adeline  Apf)arcl  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Baxter  Stores,  Inc 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

O.P.O.  Ctothes,  New  York,  N.Y 


Cranes-Mayos  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
HtafniMir  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Collins  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Krasner  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

I.ady  Oris  UoRlery  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 

Millinery  Stores,  .New  York,  N.Y 

American  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  T.ouis,  Mo 

Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  Brockton,  .Mass.. 


I' 


iwtrty  Furniture  Co.,  .Vtlanta,  Qa 

Weiss  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 
Wormscr  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  .New  York,  N.Y. 


National  .Manufacture  *  Stores  Corp.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y., 


B.  O.  Wholesale,  Inc.,  Howling  Green,  Ky... 

Buehler  Markets  Peoria,  111 

family  Bootcrie,  Nashville,  Term 

Big  'H'  One  Hour  Cleaners,  Richmond,  Ky.. 

Perel  A  Lowen.stein.  .Memphis,  Tenn 

Darwin's,  Cookeville,  Tenn 

The  Nettie  Loe  Shops,  Kingsport,  Tenn 

Sterchi  Bros.  Stores,  Inc  ,  Kno.xville,  Tenn... 

Ilecht's,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Rogers  Toy  Shops,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C... 


Ck>thing  and  furnishings.. 
do....>. 


.do. 
.do. 


do.... 

Ck>thing. 


Ck>tbing  and  fumlshlnf^. 

do 

do 

do 


Shoes.. 
do 


Furniture. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


Furniture 

Clothings  and  furnishings. 


Food  .supply 

do 

Shoes 

Drycleanlng 

Jewelry 

Clothing  and  famlshings. 
do 


Furniture 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
M  IscfUaneous, 


Forsyth  Fabrics,  Inc.,  .\tlanta,  Oa 

Muiiford  Uo-It- Yourself  Stores,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Charles  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

U-Tote-Km  (Irocery  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn 

Red  Food  Storesf  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

The  Home  Stores,  Inc..  Cliattauooga,  Tenn. 

Economy  5*-$l. 00  Stores,  Chattanooga,  Term 

Redford  Stores,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

U.S.  ,S<-10<  Stores,  Chattanooga,  Temi 

Lay  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ClevcUmil,  Tenn 

Wholesale  .Merchandise  Co.,  Kno.wille,  Tenn 

Kuhn  Bros.  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn 

W.  V.  RamseyCo.,  Mountain  City,  Tenn 

Barnett-Levey  Co.,  MemphLs,  Tenn 

W.  L.  Bentley's,^-$1.()0  Stores,  SprinKfleld,  Term.. 

Bower's  Stores,  .\sheville 

Zayre  C orp.,  .Nat ick 

David  I.ee  Stores,  Birmingham.  Ala 

Fuller  Supennarkets,  Inc.,  Nashville,  "Tenn 

Pete  Moore  .\ppliance  Center,  Bristol    

Remnant  House  (fal  rics).  Ripley 

Wallace  K.  Johnson  Supply  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
Olan  Mills,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,Tenn 


Hale  Drug  Co 

City  Drug  Co.,  .Marj-sville.  Tenn 

Katz  Drug  Co.,  Kans;«  City ' 

United  Shoe  Stores,  Co.,  Shreveport,  La 

Dotty  Shops,  Inc 

.idvance  Stores  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va 

Free  Service  Tire  Stores.  Inc.,  Johnson  City. 
Royal  .\tito  Supply  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala... 

Aiito-I.ec  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La 

Economy  .\iito  Stores.  Inc..  Atlanta,  Oa 


do.. 

do.. 

Variety. 

Food.... 
do.. 


.....do.. 
Variety. 
do.. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do.... 

Discount. 
do.... 


Variety 

Foo<i.., 

Miscellaneous. 

do 

do 

do 


Drugs. 


do 

Shoes 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Auto  supply 

do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


4» 
25 
41 
34 


40 

33 

24 
20 

20 

11 
27 


29 
14 


28 

19 
42 


40 
46 


23 

20 

8 

15 

4 

5 

7 

44 

6 
18 

9 
43 

32 
11 
15 
27 

« 
26 
22 
18 
31 
43 

5 
14 
10 
12 
14 
17 

9 
10 
14 

7 
35 

14 

6 

42 

44 

6 
46 
11 
12 
fiO 
28 


York,    Ohio,    Oklahoma,    Pennsylvania. 
O.orgla,    Louisiana,    North    Carolina,    South 


New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Norni  Carolina. 

New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  South  Carolina. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Toulslan*,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  i'ennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  .\rizona,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, .North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Georgia,  Delaware,  IllinoL<!,  Indiana,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Alabama,  .\rizona,  Klorida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  .New  York. 

Kentucky,  Ohk>,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 

Alabama,  ArkaiLsas,  DLstrict  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Missouri.  Ohio.  (Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 

Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Wwt  Vlreinia. 

Illinois,  Kentucky,  1  ouUlana,  .Xcw  York,  and  Texas. 

Connecticut,  Washington,  D.C,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and 
Texas. 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota. 

Arkansa.s,  California,  Colorado.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  I.,ouLHlana, 
M3.5sacbu^tts,    .Missouri,    New    York,    Ohio,    Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Utah. 

.Alabama,    Arkansas,    Florida, 
Carolina,  Texa.s,  and  \  irglnia. 

Alabama.  Georgia,  Indian.t,  Ix>uLslana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Distrift  of  Columbia.  Oeorgla,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  .Ma.sRachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, .Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

Alabama,  Klorida,  Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  .Mas.sachasetts,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, .Missouri,  .Nebraska,  New  Jers'-y,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina.  Texa.s,  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Kentucky. 

Illinois,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Massachuaett.s,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania. 

Georgia. 

Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Virginia. 

Arkansas  and  Kentucky. 

Alabama. 

Virginia. 

Alaoama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Alabama. 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Florida,  Alabama,  Maryland, 
Georgia,  Penn.sylvanla,  and  Virginia. 

Alabama,  Georgia.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  .North  Caroliii.i,  Sjuth  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

New  York,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Georgia. 
Do. 
Do. 

Georgia  and  Alabama. 
Do. 

North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

.South  Carolina. 

Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Mississippi  and  .Arkansas. 

K  en  tuck  y  and  A I  abama . 

Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  .North  Carolina. 

Maine,  Moss.vhiiKett,-*,  and  Penn.sylvanla. 

Alabama  and  Georgia. 

A  labama. 

Washington.  D.C,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Arkan.sas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 

.\rkan.sasand  Mississippi. 

.\labama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  \'iririnia. 

Alabama,  .Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  TennessM. 

North  Carolina. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

Ixjuisiana,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Texas,  Mississippi  Oklahoma,  and  others. 

.Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

.North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

Alabama. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 

Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia.  . 
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TEXAS 


Company 


King  Clothing  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
O.P.O.  Clothes,  New  York,  N.Y 


Smart  A  Thrifty  Dresses,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y... 
Sumiirr  .Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Jubilee  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Tanne-.\rden,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

EUay  stores.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y.. 

Consolldate<l  HeUU  Stores,  Inc,  New  York,  N.Y_ 

Lady  Oris  Hosiery  Shops,  New  York,  N.Y 

Millinery  Stores,  New  York,  N.Y 


Dundee  Smart  Clotlies,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Midland  Shoe  Co.,  SL  LouK  Mo 


Morton's  Shoe  ."Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 

Boe  Bros.  Stores.  In*.,  Beverly  lllUs,  Call/._ , 

Weiss  A  Neumaun  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Category 


Number 
of  stores 


Clothing  aad  furnishings. 
do 


CloUUng. 
do.... 


Clothtnp  and  fnmtshlnps. 

Clothing  

Clelblng  and  furnishings. 

do-.- , 

....do 


.do. 


do. 

Show.. 


W'm.  Cameron  A  Co.,  Waco.  Tex 

Carey  Lumber  Co.,  Oklalioma 

Kemp  Lumlier  Co.,  Roswell,  .N.  .Mex 

Vhirtnla  Dare  Storrn,  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 


National  Miaiiifiiclure  A  Stores  Corp.,  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
WonnsCT  Hat  stores.  Inc.,  New  Yor«,  N.Y 


Wel-s  Bros.  !>ion'«,  Inc  .  New  York,  NY.. 
Peyton-Mamis  Co  .  Oklahonia  Ctly.  pkla. 
Haverty  FuniHmr  Co  ,  .Mlaiita,  Ga.   


Heuiwiwsy  Ftimltirre  Co.,  Ine.,  Phreveport,  La. 
Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass 


Family  Shoe  Stores,  Tahk-fjuah,  Okla. 

Given  Bros.,  Inc.,  Kl  Pa,so,  Tex. 

Austin  Slux'  Stores,  l>ullus,  Tex 

Magiklst  Service  Corp.,  Chicaro,  lU    . 


Page  Co,  Ii)c.,  Dallas,  Tex 

Bentley's,  Incv,  .\marilln,  Tex 

Morion's  Shin'  Slon-s,  Inc.,  Boston,  .NIa.s5. 


8  &  Q  Clothiers,  Dallas,  Tex 

Heath  Funuture  Co..  .\mariUo,  Tex... 

.M.  .N.  I.an<lau  Store--,  Inc..  .New  S'ork,  N.^. 


Jean  llearl  Stjops,   Tyler,  Tex 

Palais  Uoyal.  Inc.,  lloustun.  Teat 

.\ttronson  Htks.  Stores  Corp.,  Kl  Pu.so,  Tex 

Brooksliire-8  Food  Stores,  Tyler.  Tex 

Circle  "  K  '  I  »n  vein  Kooil  Stares,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Evans  Koodway  Stores,  Hie  Lake,  Tex 

llarn-II  Groctry  Co  ,  I  Unison.  Tex.  .      

I>ongwfar   Paint   A   \'anaeib    Works.   North   Kansas 
City,  Tex. 

I>«'Wi.s  SlMie  Stons,  Waco,  Tex 

Kuhn  Paint  Co..  Houston.  Tex -.1111^11111111! 

Volume  Shoe  l>isthhutx>rs.  Topeka.  iCans 

Bay  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  .New  Orleans,  La 

Newstadt's  Slior  Stores.  Slijevrport,  Lai 111111 

l"nitc(l  Shoe  Stores  Co  .  Shreve|Hirt,  I..a. 

SctaaSer'x  St.  Panl.  Minn.     Llllll 

Adams  Nlanikgement  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Sweetbriar  Shops,  Inc  ,  l>enver,  Colo 


Aaronson  Pros.  Stores  Corjv,  El  Pa.so, 
P.  W.  West's  mores.  De  Bidder,  La.. 


Tex 


Piuketts  Koo.l  St^)rc.s.  Sa\re,  Okla 

Ea.stland  5e-»l. 00  Stores,  TyW,  l>x I.l 

.M.  K.  Moses  (  o  ,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex 

K.  II.  Mott  Co.,  Dalliis,  Tex    111"!        H 

DuI.e  A  Ayres,  inc.,  Dallas,  Tex _ 

C.  (J.  Morrison  A  Co.  ."ie-Sl.OO  Stores.  Alpine,  Tex' 
1  he  Ketl-Mart  Corp..  San  Diepo.  Calif 
Ca.sliw;i>  Si'i^-rniarliels,  Hot. Is,  N.  Me\.. 
Shop  Rite  Foods,  Inc..  AlbuqueKjue,  N.  Mex  _ 

B   A  .'    Drue  Co.,  Pooker,  Tex _  _ 

The  .National  Hotel  Co.,  tJalveston.  Tex 

Skjigrs  Drup  (enter.  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Piu-ker's  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  WichiU  Falls,  Tex 
Beard  A  Babelman  _1"11 

Salle  Ana  Shopa,  IwL.fit.  Lmk,  M0V.IIIIIIII.J.. 

Mark.son  Bros  ,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 


do. 

-...do. 
....do. 


Hardware - 
.do 


do. 

Clothing  and  furulslUogs. 


Furniture 

Clothii^  and  furnishings. 


....do.     . 

do.    .. 

Fnmiture. 


do. 

Shoes.. 


do.. 

do. 

do. 


Dry  dean  Ing. 


Clothing  and  famlshings. 

do.. 

Shoes 


Clothing  and  furnishings.. 

Furniture ' 

Variety 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

lllldol  111111111111111111 

Food . 

d»..., 

"iidoii'iiniiniiiiiiii 

Miacellaiieoas 


Shoe  store 

Misoeilaiicoos. 

Show 

do. 


.do. 
.(te. 


rii>tk««g  and  famisUnrs. 
do 

do _ 


....do 

Variety .... 

Food . 

Varirty 

do. 


.do 
.do. 

.do. 


Discount  stores. 

Food 

do  

Drugatore 

....do 

do 


rood_ 

Clothi^  aad  tarnlsbings. 

do 

....do _ 


18 
34 


33 
33 

15 

36 

43 

29 

11 

27 

15 
38 

15 

46 

.10 

35 

12 

7 

46 


40 
42 


19 
14 
28 

10 
14 


22 
20 
33 
10 

9 
n 

15 


9 
10 

30 

10 
•>■> 

17 

34 

10 

9 


14 
14 

H 
7 
8 

44 
8 

12 

48 

22 

5 

11 

9 

32 

42 

48 

18 

7 

6 

49 

5 

H 

28 

J4 
36 
19 
41 


Other  States  of  o|>eratlon 


Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Alabama,  Arlxona,  California,  Florida,  North  Carolina.  Ooonta  I^iklunn 
MXl»°d,  Mf^lPl".  Pennsylvania,  South  Carol^  T^l?^  VlSSa' 
and  \\  est  \  irginia.  "s""". 

.Mabania,   Florida,  lyoul-iaiia,  South  Carolina,  and  Virghiia 
Alal»ama,  Arisona,  Fk)rida,  Georgia,  I>ouL-lana,  MLssis8li>pi.  Sooth  Carulini 
Tennes.sce,  \  irpinla,  and  New  York.  v.«roiina. 

^\T  ^^*'  ''"^'*""'  ^'*'W«-"'-  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyh-ania,  and 

.\ritona,  California.  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Ma.s,sachu.«etts,  Michigan   Nevada 

Oklahoma,  Oregon,  I'tah,  Washincton,  and  New  York. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virclnia.  and 

New  Jersey.  *•"— .  •»■ 

Alabama,  Ark;insa.<,  District  of  Columbia,  Illuuii.s  Indiana.  Kansa.«  Kentuckv 
Maryland.  Missouri,  Ohir,  Oklahoma,  Pennsvh-ania,  and  Tenneswe 

nitnols,  Kanyns,  l/oulsiara.  New  York,  and  Tennessee 

Connectictit,  Washington,  D.C.  Dlinols,  IndlMB,  Minnesota.  Ohio  and 
Tennessee.  .  •»  ' 

California,  -New  York,  Penn-^tvanta,  Utah,  and  Wa.shtnpt<m. 

Alabama,  Arkansas.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan  .Mississippi  Missouri 
Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin.  ''     '^^^  • 

Coiinectictit,  I>elawarc,  Georria,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New 
Hamp-shlre,  New  York.  .North  Carolina.  Pemvsylvanla  Rhode  Island  Ver- 
mont, and  Virrinia. 

ArUona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico.  Nevada.  Orcson.  Waah- 
Ington,  and  Wyoming.  -»    •.       —» 

Arkansas,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Michlg;ii\,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Oklahoma. 
Do. 

New  Mexico. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Massachusetu,  Micbifcan,  Iilinuc- 
sota.  .Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  .North  Carolina.  Ohio  Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  TennesKv  Virgmia.  and 
Wisconsin.  '         <»■»■•• 

Abibama,  GeorKia,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Teimesse«> 
Alabama.  .Arkansas,  Colorado.  District  o'  Cohimhia,  Georvla.  Indiana,  Iowa 

Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mas.sachus«Mls.  Michigan    Min- 

nf>sota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee. 
Alabama.  Getirgia,  Indiana,  IxNiisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Teonrssee 
Kansas,  I..o(iisiana,  and  Oklahoma. 
Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ixjuisiana,  North  Carolina 

Soiuh  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  ' 

Lmiisiana. 
Arkansas,  CaUfomte,  Colorado,  OeorpU,  ininolv,  Indiana,  Iowa    LonteiMia 

MasBMliiiBrtts,    Missouri,    New    York,    Ohio,    Oklahoma,    PeaiwyJvanlji 

Tennessee,  and  Utah. 
Arkan.sas  and  Oklahoma. 
Aricona  and  New  Mexicx). 
Louisiana. 
Arixona,    California,    Florida,    . 

New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin 
California,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
.^Iso  Oklahoma. 
Ma-ssachu setts,  Coonecti<-ut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  l^ouisiaria. 

Hainp.shire,    .New    York,    .North    Carolina,    Pennsylvania, 

Vermont,  and  Virginia. 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico. 
New  York,  Connectictjt.  Indiana,  Mi.s.sH<liu setts,  Michigan,  New  Hamnsldre 

New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina. 
Louisiana. 
Arkansas  an<l  Louisiana. 

Louisiana. 

Arirx)na  and  New  Mexico.  "" 

New  Mexico. 

Oklahoma. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklalioma. 

Arirona,  Florida,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

Louisiana. 
Do. 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Georgia.  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  others. 

Colorado.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska. 

M assacliu.se t Is,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Arirona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  WyvalOK. 

Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 

Do. 

Do.  J» 

New  Meiico. 
Oklalioma. 
New  Mexico. 
Arirona  mid  California. 
New  Mexico. 

Do. 
New  Alexioo  and  Oklahoma. 

Aiahama,  Indiana,  Louisiana.  Nebraska,  .South  Carolina,  and  VkgtelM. 
Arixona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  -New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, and  Utah, 
Oklahoma. 

Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota, 
Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Califomla,  Arirona,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Oklalioma. 


Illinois,    Iniliwni.    Mu&sac)uise<ts,    Michigan, 


Michigan,  New 
Rhode    Island, 
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TEXAS— Continued 


Company 


House  of  Nine,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif- 


Matemlty  Modes,  Phoenix,  Ariz - 

Babcock  Bros.  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Denlson,  Tex 

The  .\be]  Corp  ,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Beenar's,  Chicago,  111 - 


Category 


Clothing  and  umisbings. 
.do. 


Auto  supply 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


Number 
of  stores 


34 

6 
17 
36 

19 


Other  States  of  operation 


California.  Arliona,  Colorado,  Michigan,  UUh,  MIsaourl,  Oregon,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Oklahoma.  ..    ,  «  •        . 

District  of  Columbia.  Iowa,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma. 


UTAH 


Tanne-Arcen,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Dundee  Smart  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.... 

Rollnick  Shoe  Co..  Denver.  Colo 

Anderson  Lumber  Co.,  Ogden^  Utah 

Mountain  States  Implement  Co..  Ogden.  Utah... 

.M.  H.  King  Co..  Burley.  Idaho 

Lowe  Drug  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Skaggs  Dnig  Center.  Inc..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

.\llen"s  Cash  Stores,  Tooele.  Utah 

liennetfs  (paints).  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Union  Distributing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 
Sweetbrlar  Shops,  Inc..  Denver,  Colo 


Clothing 


do 

Shoes 

Hardware 

do 

Variety 

Drugstore _.. 


■Conrad "<r Inc.,  Denver.  Colo    

House  of  Nine,  Inc.,  Los  .Vngeles,  Calif       

Morrow's  Nut  House  Corp..  Rialto.  Calif Candy  stores 


Food 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings 

do 

do       


3« 

15 
9 

16 
9 

20 
."» 

28 

8 

8 

.S 

48 

11 
34 


Arizona,  California,  Colorwlo,  Kentucky,  MassachusetU.  Michigan,  Nevada, 

Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Texas.  Washington,  and  New  York. 
California,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington. 
Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 
Idaho. 

Do. 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Oregon. 

Arizona.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Ix)ULsiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  OM»- 

homa.  and  Texas. 
Nevada. 
California  and  Idaho. 

Arizona.  Colorado,  Idaho.  Montana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Okl»- 
hon.a.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

California,  Arizona,  Texa.s,  Colorado,  Michigan,  .Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Callfonila  and  Oregon. 


VE  R.MONT 


Puritan  Federal  Clothing  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Miss  .New  York  Krock.s.  Inc..  New  York 

J.  Baker,  Inc..  Worcester,  .Mass 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 


Diamond  National  Corp.,  Biddeford,  Maine 
J.  Baker,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass 

.Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 


!  Unlon-Fem,  Inc.,  Troy,  .N.Y 

Max  Dichter,  Inc.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
M.  H.  Fishman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York... 

Max  Dichter,  Inc..  Jamaica  Plain,  

National  Army  Stores  Corp  ,  Plaitsburg 
StroUman  Shops,  Forest  HUls,  .N.Y 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

Shoes - 

....do — 


Hardware.. - 

Shoes. 

...do 


Furniture 

Variety 

do 


Discount  stores 

M  isoelliuieous 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


4« 

5 
14 

15 


26 
14 
15 


12 

5 

47 

5 
19 


Conne<  ticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  .New  Hami)shire,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  .Michi- 
gan, luid  Pennsylvania. 

Massaehusotts  and  .New  York. 

Connecticut  and  .Massachusi-tts.  ^ 

Connecticut.  Delaware.  Oeorjia,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire.  New  York,  .North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tcxns,  and  Virginia. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Mas-sachusctts,  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Oeorgla.  Louisiana.  Michigan.  New 
Hampshire,  .New  York.  -North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  and  \'irginia. 

-Massachusetts  and  -New  York. 

Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

-New  York,  Delaware,  .Maine.  .Mas.sachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio   Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts,  .New  Jersey,  .New  York,  and  Ohio. 

New  York. 
I>o. 


VIRGINIA 


Adeline  Apparel  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Oood-Val  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y...: 

My  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York - 

Cranes-Mayos  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

O.P.O.  Clothes,  New  York.. 


Smart  A  Thrifty  Dresses,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Eleanor  Shops.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Sumner  Stores  Corp..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Jubilee,  Shops.  Inc.,  New  York 

Best  4  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 


Hofstadter  &  Albert  Millinery  Corp.,  New  York. 

Morton's,  -New  York. 

Joy  Stores,  Inc..  New  York 

Montaldo's.  New  York     


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do _ 

do - .- 

...:3o 


Clothing 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Clothing 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 


do 

do 

...do 


David's  Specialty  Shops.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Felser  Shoe  Stores,  Washington.  D.C 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass 


Shelbro,  Inc.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 

People's  Hardware  Stores,  Washington,  D.C 

Wilbur-Rofrers,  Inc  ,  .New  York,  N.Y 


Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


.do. 


do. 

Shoes.. 
....do. 


do 

Hardware 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.do. 


49 
20 


41 


40 
34 


33 

40 

33 

15 

10 

7 
5 

:8 

11 

15 
13 
15 


5 

10 
38 


46 


New  York.  Ohio.  .New  Jersey,  Artemsas,  Ilhnols,  Indiana,  North  Carolina, 

Teiuiessee,  and  Penn.sylvanla. 
Florida.  Georgia,  Massachu-vtls,  New  Hampshire.  New  York,  North  Carolina, 

Penn-sylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Illlnoi.s,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Tenm-.saee,  and  Wiscon.Mn. 
Delaware,  Georgia,  lUiiioi.s,  Indiana.  New  York.  North  Carohna.  Penruylvania, 

South  Carolina,  Temiessee,  ami  West  Virginia. 
Alabama.  Arizona,  California,  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  ami 
W  est  Virginia. 
Alabama.  Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
Alabama,    Georgia,   Mississippi,    North   Carohna,    Pennsylvania,   and   South 

Carolina. 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 

Texas,  Tennessee,  and  New  York. 
New  York,  Indiana,  KaiLsas.  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 

Texas. 
Connecticut,   District  of  Columbia,  Ma88achuaett^   Michigan,  New  Jeraey, 

New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Washington,  D.C,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 
District  of  Colunibia  and  Maryland.  » 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  .New  Jersey,  -North  Carolina,  Ohio,    Penwylvanla,   West 

Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  .New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio;  and  Okla- 
homa. 
District  of  Colun.bla,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
District  of  ('olunibia  and  Maryland. 

Cotmectlciit,  Delaware,  Georgia,  I-ouisiana,  Ma.ssachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire.   New    York,    North    Carolina,   PeniLsylvanla,    Rhode   bland, 
Texas,  and  Vermont. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island. 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland. 

D«Jaware.  District  of  Columbia.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wis- 
consin. 
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List  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  5  to  50  stores  in  more  than  one  State  who  would  U  catered  by  a  lest  which  brinas  under  tlu  art 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  5fo/f8     Con  tin  uT-d 
[The  Anns  are  listed  by  State  and  becaose  they  are  Included  In  every  State  In  which  they  operate  store.,  necessarily  the  same  firm  may  b,.  listed  in  several  States] 

VIRGINIA-Contlnued 


Company 


Cald  Stores,  Inc.,  Chark>lle,  N.C 

Havcrty  Furniture  Co.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 


(ireenl)elt  Con.sumer  Services,  Inc.,  Beltsville,  Md.. 

Sieliler  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  -Md 

Klite  Laundry  &  Cleanmg  Co.    Wa.shiugton,  D.C... 

.Nalhau  A  .'Jylvia  Robin,  luc  ,  «  a-sliiiigton.  D.C 

Bic'B"  One  Hour  Cleaners.  Richmond,  Ky 

Blue  Ribbon  Laundry,  BelhctMla,  .Md    

The  Nettie  I.ee  Sho|>s.  Kingsport.  Tenn    

Morton's  Shoe  ."<lore.«,  Ini  .  lioston,  Mass 


Barr  Stores.  Inc.,  Covington,  Va.  .  . 
Wilson '(i  .y-IO^-'J.V  Stores,  Roy.slon,  Gu 

Rol>ertsf>n's,'i*l(lf  Stores.  Inc  .  FalLs  Church,  Va 

Munforil  Do-It-^  oiirsclf  Sfore.s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Oa 

.Market  Tire  Co  .  Ro<kville,  -Md  .    

George's  Warehouse  Su|>erHiarts.  W  lishington,  D.C.. 
Home,  Inc.  (paints,  glass,  and  tile),  Washington,  D.C 
Rogers  Toy  Sho|is,  Inc  ,  Wasliinpton,  DC 

.Stidham  fire  ,>^tores,  Washington,  D.C 

Charles  G.  .Stotl  Co.,  Inc..  Wiwhinpton.  D.C , 

W.  R.  Winslow  Co.  (iHiintsi.  Washington,  D.C 
Mack's  5<-IO<-25«  .-^ores,  Inc.,  Saiiford,  .N.C 

P  &  -N  bt-ntt  Stori-s.  Inc.,  Kernersville,  N.C 

Crest  Stores  Co.,  Charlotte         .       

Fine's  .Men's  Sho|«,  Inc.,  .Norfolk,  Va 

Barr  Bros..  Inc.,  Norfolk,  \  a 

■W.  M.  WallJewelers.  KIkin.  N.C.. ".][[""[ 

M.  II.  Fishman  Co..  Inc.,  .New  York 


Catepory 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
Furniture 


Number 
of  stores 


Food  supply . 

Furniture 

Dry  cleaning. 

do 

do 


Charles  Stores  Co..  Inc..  New  York. 

W.  V.  Ramsey.  Co.,  .Mountain  City,  Tenn ] 

Dis<-ount  Food  City.  Phila<lelpliia.  Pa 

R(>ckoi»er  Bros..  Inc.,  Phihulelphia,  Pa 

The  .National  Motel  Co.,  Giiheston.  Tex 

II    S.  King  Co.,  WashingUdi,  D.C 

Tazewell  Supply  Co  .  Inc.,  .North  T'uzeweli,  V'a.. 

Dalmo  Sales  Co..  Wa.shington.  D.C 

Mlnu'le  Marli.  New  York 

Bargain  City  I'.S  A.,  Phila<leli>hia  ....... 

Staticlard  Drug  Co.,  Richmond      .  

Patterson  I>Tug  Co..  Lynchburg,  Va 

lluntslKTTy.s.  Inc.,  Wincli»'!it«'r  .    . . . .... 

Critz«T  Footwear,  Inc.,  Waynesltoro '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Hoflieimer's,  Inc..  .Norfolk .■ 

Brentano's.  Inc..  New  York 

Olan  Mills,  Inc.,  Chattanoofai 


do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
Shoe.s   . 


Variety 

do , 

do 

Miscellaneous  stores. . . 

do    

do 

do 

do ... 

do 

<k) : 

...-do 

Variety 

do 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Jewelry 

....do 

Variety 


4---- 


Pete  Moore  .^pjiliancv  Center.  B.-fato|...J 

Metro  Drug  Ston-s,  Rivenlale ., 

Save-Mor-Drugs.  Inc.,  Washington ..' 

Dart  Drug  Corp 

Silco  Cut  Price  Stores,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  P«. 

JellefT's,  Inc..  Washington,  DC-     . 

Terry  Shops,  Newark,  N.J .• .[ 

W  eb-ster  ClotlH's,  Inc  .  Baltimore,  \ld'. .....'. 


Advance  Stores  Co..  Roanoke.  

Joe.  The  Motorists'  Friend.  Inc..  HarrisUin,  Pa 

Market  Tire,  Inc  .  Rwkville.  Md 

Taubman's.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  .Md 


do —.:...- 

do 

Food 

Clothing  and  furnisliings. 

Drugstore... 

Variety 

Food 

Discount  stores 

do 

do 

Drugstore ', 

Shw  store 

..   .do..    

.     do... 

Miscellaneoae 

do 

.  ...do 

Drujptore 

';iido'ir:-!:::jii!i::::: 

Dnics 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 


Auto  supply. 

do 

.-.do 

-.-.do 


.10 

28 

10 

7 
lU 
14 
IS 

2h 


5 
4» 

H 

1(J 

1)« 


6 

8 
31 

5 
13 

7 
17 


3".' 

.■> 
5 
'25 
14 
5 
5 
5 

13 
13 
11 
5 
14 
20 
13 
35 

10 
1(1 
10 
13 
50 

6 
•24 
19 

46 

25 

8 

13 


Other  Slates  of  oi>eration 


North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina 

^c!:rXa,-Ve'n^^,^.i2nex^,*"'*"-    '""'•^*'"'^    ^■»^'"    ^-•»-'    ^"^^ 

Maryland. 

Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 

Wa.shington,  D.C.,  and  .Maryland 
Do. 

Florida,  IlHnoi.s  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 

.Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.C.  ^^' 

Tennessee. 

.Massachijsetts  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ixuisiana,  Michigan  New 
llam|»hire.  New  "i  ork,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Lsland  Texitf 
andNermont.  »•,  »i.».w. 

West  Virginia. 
Georgia. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Alabama,  Florida,  (ieortia.  North  Carolina,  .«?outh  Carxjlina,  and  Tenneesee 
Wa.shinp1on,  D.C.and  MaryLind  «-"u«awr. 

Washlnplon,  DC. 
Washington,  D.C.,and  Maryland. 

Washington,  D.C,  Tenn«-ssee,  Ohio,  Florida,  Alabama,  Marvland    Georein 
and  PennsyKtmia.  "  '      ""f"'. 

Washington,'  D.C,  and  Marylan<l.  . 

Do. 
Do. 
Georgia^  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolitu- 
North  Carolina. 

-North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
-North  Carolina. 
Do. 
Do. 
New  York.  Delaware,  Maine,  .Massat^buscits,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersiv 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont.  •  ' 

New  York,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee 
South  Carolina.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware.  New  Jer.sey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Alabama.  Indiana.  Ix>uisiana,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas 
.Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia. 
West  Virginia. 
Washington  and  Maryland. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  Petmsylvanin,  and  Rho<le  Island. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
District  of  Columbia. 
North  Carolina. 
Maryland  an<l  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland.  " 

North  Carolina. 

Washington.  DC,  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  and  -New  York. 
Alabama,    Florida,   Georgia,   Kentucky,   Mississippi,   .North  Carolina.   South 

Carolin:*,  and  Tennessee. 
Washington,  DC,  Kentucky.  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee 
Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia. 
District  of  Columbia. 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  West 

\  irginia. 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland. 
.New  Jersey,  I>elaware,  .New  York,  and  Virginia. 

District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,   Kentucky,   -Marvland.  New  Jersev    North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.       "  «:,,  .  wm 

North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
-Marylanil,  Pennsylvania,  and  We^t  Virginia. 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland. 
Maryland. 


WASHINGTON 


Tanne-Arden,  Inc.,  New  York,  -N.Y. 


Dundee  Smart  Clothes,  Inc  ,  New  York,  N.Y 
K<>e  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  BeveHy  Hills,  Calif " 

Madison  Lumber  A  Mill  Co  ,  Spokane,  Wash 

Jacqueline  Sho|is.  Portland.  Oreg. ] 

llemian's  -Men's  Stores,  Portland,  Oreg ...... 

/ukcir's, -New  York,  N.S' 

Wallpai>ers,  Inc  .  Oakland,  Calif  .."imiill^^I"' 
Sherman  Clay  A  Co  ,  San  Francisco,  Catt 
Fonk's5f-$l .00  Stores,  Mascow,  Idaho^ 
Weisfeld's,  Inc..  Seattle,  Wash 

Dickl  yrrell  Jewelers.  Inc.,  Oakland,  c'aJif '. 

Big  "C  "  Stores,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Orepon  Pipciy  Wipgly  Co.,  Portland,  Onf"" 

SIgnian  Foo<l  Stores,  SfKikane.  Wa.sh 

Pay  N'Save  Drugs,  Inc.,  Seattle ..'. 

/ap|''>  Drug  Stores,  Viuicouver. 
.Nonlsirom's,  Inc.,  .Seattle 

Preservative  Paint  Co.,  Seattle         ' 

Cent-W  i.se  Drug  Stores,  I-ebanon,  Ore* 

Pay  I-ess  Stores,  Portland,  Oreg         .      

<  onrad's.  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo 

Ilartfleld  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf 


Clothing 


Clothing  and  furnishings 
Shoes 


Hardware 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous 

-...do 

Variety 

Jewelry 

do 

Food 

—  ..do. 

-..do 

Drugstore 

SbMS.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Miscellaneous 

Drugs 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


36 

15 
46 

8 

6 

S 
16 

5 
23 
13 
32 
11 
20 
32 
15 
12 

9 
18 

8 

5 
18 
11 
45 


Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan   Nevada. 

Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  and  New  York  ' 

California,  New  "i  ork,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Utah. 
Arizoiia,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  -New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon.  Texas 

and  \\  yoming.  .j.  -»     .  , 

Idaho. 
Oregon. 
Do- 
New  York,  California,  and  Oregon.  - 
Oregon  and  California. 
Califomla.  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Idaho  and  California. 
California,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 
California. 
Oregon. 

Idaho  and  Oregon. 
Oregon. 

Do. 
Cahfomla  and  Oregon. 
Oregon. 

Do. 
Califomla,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
California,  Arizona,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon  and  Hawaii. 
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Lixt  of  retail  chain  enterprises  operating  from  fi  to  60  stores  in  more  than  one  Slate  who  would  be  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  f  or  more  retail  stores  in  2  or  more  States — Continued 

ITbe  firms  are  Ibted  by  State  and  because  tbey  are  Included  in  every  State  In  which  they  operate  stores,  neoessarily  the  same  firm  may  be  Ibted  In  several  Slates] 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


Company 


Artene  Shops,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

Hetuil  Jenny  Shoi>s,  Inc..  New  York... 

Cranes-Mayos  Clothes.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


O.  P.  O.  Clothes,  New  York. 


Beverly  Sho[.*.  New  York.  NY    

Broatinn-^t's,  Inc.,  .New  York.  N.Y.. 
HUay  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. .. 
Joy  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York.j 


Kra.sner  Bros..  Inc..  New  York 

Collins  Stores.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y 

The  Ormond  Shops.  Inc..  .New  York 

Carolina  Lumber  Co..  Huntington,  W.  Va 

dcott  LumtxT  Co..  Bridgeport.  Ohio  

Siehler  Furniture  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md 

Cckerly  Millinery,  Dayton,  Ohio   .   

£a(;f»rt  Shoes,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
ly  Koy  Co..  Inc.,  llarrislurg.  Pa 

3.  .K.  Meyer  Co.,  Washington.  Pa      

Lewis  Furniture  Co..  Huntington  

Super  Shoe  Stores.  Cumberland.  Md  .  

R.  H.  Ilobl*  Co..  5<-$1.00  Stores,  Plkesvllle,  Ky 

Barr  Stores,  Inc.,  Covinston,  Va 

Big  Bear  Stores  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio 

Evans  <iro<-ery  Co.,  f;allit)olls.  Ohio 

Morris  .\llon  A  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa    

fivshion  Hosiery  Stores,  Inc  ...,_.. 

T*M*ell  Supply  Co  .  Ins.,  North  Tazewell,  Va.. 

Iloge-l>avia  Hrug  Co.,  Wlieellng 

Majestic  Paint  Centers,  Inc.,  Columbus 

Sllco  Cut  Price  Stores.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

My  Maternity  Shop,  Inc..  ButT.ilo,  .V.Y 

Webster  Clothes,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Category 


Number 
of  stores' 


CSothliig  and  fnrnlshlnga. 

„..do 

....do 

-...do 


do. 

..-.do. 
..-.do. 
-.-.do. 


Standard  .\uto  A  Radio  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miller's  .\uto  Supplies.  Inc..  Marrisburp,  Pa 

Joe.  the  Motorists'  Friend,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 

Oatling's  .\uto  Stores,  Conne'.lsville.  Pa... 

Flemmlng   *  Flower,  ."Vlarietta,  Ohio 

The  .\bcl  Corp.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Lou's  Auto  Stores,  Cumberland,  Md 


-.-.do 

....do.- 

.-..do 

Hardware... 

....do.     

Furniture 

Clothing  and  fiimishlngs. 

Shoes 

Jewelry 

do    .  

Furniture 

Shoes 

Variety 

<lo 

Food 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings 

do 

Food    

Dnigstore .■ 

M  Lscellaneous 

I>rugs 

Clothing  and  furnishings 

do 


Auto  supply. 
do 


....do 

.-.do 

.—do 

—.do 


-do. 


8 

ao 

40 
34 


12 
43 

\6 

24 

34 

ti 

0 

7 

5 

10 

2S 

M 

5 

14 

7 

A 

31 

13 

IH 

32 

5 

ti 
1« 
U) 
to 

19 

13 
1.^ 

*^ 

5 
3>i 


Other  States  of  operation 


New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Delawarv,  Oeorgia.  Illinois,  Indiana.  New  York,  North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania, 

South  Carolina,  Tennes.spe,  and  Virginia. 
Alabama,     Arl«ona.     Califonila.     Florida,     tleonrla.     Tjoulslaifa,     Maryland, 

Mis.si!b$ippi.    North    CaroUna,    Pennsylvania,   South   Caroth\a,    Tennessee, 

Texivs,  and  Virginia. 
Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

niinois.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Illinois.  Indiaiia,  North  Carohna,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Texas,  and  New  Jersey. 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn.sylvania,  Virginia, 

anil  Wisconsin. 
Kentucky.  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Tennesae*. 
Kentucky,  Ohio.  Penn.sylvania,  and  Tennes-see. 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Permsylvania. 
Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Ohio. 

Kentucky  and  OtiV>. 
.Maryland  an^l  I'ennsylvania 
Pennsylvania,  New  \ork,  Ohio,  and  .Maryland. 
Ohio. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky. 
Virginia. 
Ohio. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
Virginia. 
Ohio. 

Do. 
Maryland.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  TMawnre.  North  Carolina,  and  \'lrglida. 
Conned i-ut.    New   York,    Ohio,    Pennsylvania,   and    Ontario   and    Quebec, 

Canada. 
District  of  Columbia,   Indiana,   Kentucky,   Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North 

Carolina,  Ohio,  and  \  irglnla. 
Ohio  an<l  Pennsylvania. 
.Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
.Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 

District  of  Columbia,  Iowa.  Indiana,   Maryland,  Miclilgan,  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texa.'.  and  West  \  irginia. 
Maryland. 


WI8CO.NSIN 


Jerrold's,  Saginaw,  Mich 

Buttrey  Stores.  Inc.,  Mimiea|>olis,  Minn. 
My  Shop,  Inc  ,  .New  York 


Linpark  Clothing  Corp..  .New  York 

Brooks  Fashion  Stons,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Tradehonie  Shoe  Stores,  Inc..  St.  Paul,  .Minn 

Weiss  4  .Neumann  Shoe  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Crown  Self-service  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI. 

llurrle  Bros.  Shoe  Co..  Rochester,  .Minn.. 

Maling  Shoes,  Chicago,  III 

Midland  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


T.  O.  Allin  Co..  Minnesota 

Lincoln  Stores,  Inc..  .Mwater,  Minn... 
Virginia  Dare  Stores  Corp.,  New  York, 


NY 


E.  O.  Shinner  &.  Co.,  Inc..  Chicago,  111 

pstee  Sleep  Shops.  Chicago,  111 _ 

teath  &  Co..  Chicago,  111 

L.  Fish  Furniture  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Factory  Tile  Warehouse.  Inc.,  Cicero.  Ill 

Bloch  I)aneman  Co..  Milwaukw,  Wis 

C.  J.  Silver  Jewelers,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  .Minn 

t^upcr  Value  Stores,  Inc  ,  Hopkins,  Minn 

Aren7  Shoe  Co.,  La  Crosse 

Mathisen  Tire  Co.,  Duluth 

Mary  Lester  of  .Southern  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee- 

The  Muir  Drug  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 

Osco  Drug  Co.,  Chicago 

fpyrison's  Shoes,  Inc.,  Des  Plaines,  111 

Western  Tire  Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

E'luiiaMe  MilUnery,  ChicaKO,  111 

Benson  A  Rixon  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Joy  Stores,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
..-do 


..-do... 


-do. 
.do- 


Sboes- 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Hardware. 
do 


Clothing  and  furuiAhings. 


Food  supply. 
Furniture 


.do. 


.do. 


Miscellaneous  stores. 

Furniture 

Jewelry 

Food  -. 

Shoestore. 

Miscellaneous 

do. 


Drugstore 

do 

Shoes 

Auto  supply 

Ck>thlng  and  rurntsfaings. 

do 

do 


10 
23 

41 

12 

18 
?0 
50 
38 
7 
31 
38 


11 

46 


47 
10 
37 
11 
15 
10 

0 
11 

« 

7 
20 
28 
30 

8 
48 
35 
11 
18 


Michigan  and  Ohio. 

Iowa,  .Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

.Mabaraa,  (leorgra.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ixiuislana.  -Sew  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Tennes.see,  aiul  Virginia. 

Iowa,  .Minnesota.  .Nebraska,  New  York,  and  South  Dakota. 

Illinois,  New  Yorlr,  and  Ohio. 

Iowa,  .Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Arkansas,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Texas. 

Illinois.  Iniliana,  Michigan,  and  OMo. 

Iowa  an<l  .Minnesota. 

Illinois,  Inihana.  .Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missiasippt,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  anil  Texas. 

Minnesota. 
Do. 

Alabama.  Floriila.  Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachu8t>tts,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, Nlissoiiri.  .Sfl>raska,  New  Jersey.  .North  Carulina,  Ohio.  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Illinois,  lows,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Illinois. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota.  ' 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

lUhiois. 

Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa  and  .Minnesota. 

Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  .North  Dakota. 

Illinois. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minneeota,  and  Nortli  Dakota. 

Illinois 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Micliigao. 

Illinois.  Imliana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Ohto. 

Illinois  and  Imiiaiia. 

Indiana,  Kentucky.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 
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/w.if  of  rdail  chain  rnlrrprises  operating  from  ',  to  SO  stores  m  more  than  one  State  who  would  he  covered  by  a  test  which  brings  under  the  act 

any  enterprise  which  operates  2  or  more  retail  stores  tn  Si  or  more  Stales — Continued 

IThe  firms  are  listed  by  State  and  because  they  are  Included  in  every  State  in  which  they  o|>erate  stores,  necessarily  the  same  firm  may  be  li.nH  to  several  SUtesJ 

WYOMI.NG 


Company 


I.   Gitldman  Shoe  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 

Ro«'  Bros.  Ston>s,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  CalU 

Rollnick  Shoe  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 

H.  .K.  FosUt  LuuiUt  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

L.  B    .Murphy  Co  .  Srott.sblufT,  Nebr 

Foo<l  Centers,  Inc..  IIa.stings.  .\ebr 

Sawyer  Ston-s,  Inc.,  Billings.  .Mont 

Tiiion  Distributing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Sweotbrlar  Shops,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo 

Conrad's,  Inc..  Denver.  Colo 

Biernbaiitn  A  i^oii.  Rapid  City,  8.  IHk 

Stickney's  Inc.,  Sterling,  Colo 


Category 


Shoes.. 
do. 


...do 

Hardware 

Variety 

Fo<hI 

do       

Miscellaneous 

Clothing  and  furnishings 


...  do 

Auto  supply. 

....do        .... 


.N  umber 
of  stores 


5 
46 

b 
« 

h 
1.1 

48 

11 

8 

10 


Other  States  of  operation 


xi<'<^Ncv 


ada,  Oregon,  Texas, 


.Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  South  Dakota. 

-Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mexi 
and  Washington. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Ctah. 

Colorado  and  Nebraska. 

Nebra-ska. 

Do.  .  ' 

.Montana. 

ItAh. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  .Montana,  Kans&s  .Nebraska,  New  Mexico   Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Itah. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  .Montana,  Oregon,  I'tah,  and  Washington 

South  Dakota. 

Colorado  and  .Nebraska. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr,  McNAMARA.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  two  or  three  ques- 
tions; but  before  I  ask  them,  I  wish  to  say, 
as  a  colleague  of  his  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  that  he  is  deserving  of  the 
thanks  of  not  only  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  but  also  of  the  entire  Senate, 
for  his  leadership  in  piloting  the  bill 
through  the  hearings  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  through  the  full  committee,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  speak  in 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  him  for  his 
leadership  on  the  bill.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  to  know  that  I  am 
at  his  service  in  any  way  I  can  be  of  as- 
sistance to  him  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate which  we  are  now  starting  on  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  remarks  that  the 
bill  was  very  similar  to  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  pa.ssed  last  year.  I  know  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said  this  morning, 
as  well  as  from  m.,  work  with  him,  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  scope  of  the  bill  is  not 
even  broader  than  it  is;  that  it  really 
ought  to  cover  a  good  many  groups  of 
workers  throughout  the  country  who 
specifically  are  exempted  from  the  bill. 
Is  that  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator's position? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  certainly  a 
fair  statement.  However,  I  think  the 
position  of  the  administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  a  reasonable 
one.  The  bill.  I  repeat,  is  moderate; 
and  it  seems  that  in  the  1960's  this  is  a 
step  which  .should  be  taken.  It  is  not  a 
giant  step,  but  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  leads  me  to  the 
next  question,  because  I  think  that  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  debate  this 
point  ought  to  be  very  clearly  empha- 
sized in  the  Record.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 


istration, which  means  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  certainly 
true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  agrees, 
does  he  not.  that  the  administration  has 
offered  the  bill  because  they  think  it  is 
a  moderate  and  modest  bill,  a  bill  that 
at  least  constitutes  a  step  forward?  It 
will  help  to  establish,  once  again,  the 
principle  that  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try who  in  fact  are  working  in  the  field 
of  interstate  commerce  should  eventu- 
ally be  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  But  as  of  now,  this  measure 
represents  a  coverage  step  forward 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  administra- 
tion, can  be  accomplished  without  in  any 
way  disrupting  the  economy;  in  fact,  it 
will  strengthen  the  economy.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  agree? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  agree 
with  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  also  agree  with  me  that,  really, 
every  businessman  in  the  Nation  ought 
to  be  urging  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
because  it  is  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which,  when  put  into  operation, 
will,  in  effect,  strengthen  the  Nation's 
economy  and  really  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  ringing  of  cash  registers  on  the 
Main  Streets  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  that 
is  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  only  wish  to  com- 
ment in  regard  to  that  matter  by  saying 
that  there  has  not  been,  I  am  pleased 
to  report — at  least,  there  has  not  been 
from  my  SUte.  and  I  think  the  same 
probably  is  true  of  other  States — such 
an  opposition  to  the  present  proposal 
to  extend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
as  represented  by  this  bill,  as  we  experi- 
enced in  times  past  when  we  proposed 
amendments  to  that  act.  I  attribute 
that  situation  to  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  of  the  country's  businessmen  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  such  legis- 
lation in  the  long  run  accrues  to  their 
great  econc«nic  advantage. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  will  re- 
call that  in  the  early  days,  when  we  pro- 
posed social  security  legislation,  there 
was  great  opposition,  which  was  stirred 


up  among  the  business  groups  in  the 
countrj'.  But,  today,  when  we  speak — 
as  I  have  done  on  many  occasions — to 
chamber  of  commerce  groups  and  to 
business  groups,  and  when  we  ask  them, 
"Would  you  like  to  have  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  repealed?',  not  even  10  per- 
cent of  them  would  favor  its  repeal,  be- 
cause almost  all  of  them  now  realize 
that  that  act  has  accrued  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  large  business  and  small 
business  throughout  the  country. 

Has  that  not  been  the  experience  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  when  he 
has  talked  to  businessmen? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  more  and 
more  that  is  true.  In  other  words,  by 
means  of  this  bill  we  shall  add  about  $3 
billion  of  cash  money,  which  will  im- 
mediately go  into  the  cash  registers  of 
the  business  communities 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  measure  is  one  way 
to  provide,  quickly,  additional  purchas- 
ing power  to  the  consumers,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  that  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  all  those  who  today  are  under- 
paid and  are  not  receiving  decent  wages. 
The  enactrr°nt  of  this  bU]  will  result  in 
making  available  to  them  more  food, 
more  clothing,  funds  for  the  payment  of 
medical  expenses,  better  housing — in 
short,  it  will  help  them  provide  a  more 
decent  living  for  the  members  of  their 
families.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan agree  with  me  that  that  will  be  one 
of  the  direct  and  immediate  results  of 
the  enactment  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  certainly 
true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  recall  that  when  there  was 
waged  in  the  Congress  the  battle  for  the 
enactment  of  unemployment  insurance 
legislation,  again,  in  the  first  stages  of 
those  legislative  contests,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  great  drive  by  business  groups 
in  the  country  against  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation?  But,  today,  if  the  re- 
peal of  that  legislation  were  proposed, 
one  of  the  groups  which  could  be  counted 
upon  to  provide  great  opposition  to  such 
a  legislative  proposal  would  be  the  busi- 
ness groups  themselves,  because  they 
realize  that  that  legislation  has  served 
as  a  great  stabilizer  in  communities  hit 
by  unemployment. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  now  the  changed 
reaction  on  the  part  of  a  large  segment 
of  American  business? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senator  from.Oregon  overstates  the  mat- 
ter a  Utile.  But  certainly  they  are  get- 
ting away  from  the  old  closing  of  the 
mind  in  regard  to  any  such  theory. 
They  now  go  along  to  a  great  degree, 
and  I  think  more  and  more  go  along  from 
year  to  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well.  I  have  overstated 
it,  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  inter- 
prets my  remarks  as  extending  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 
I       Mr.  McNAMARA.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  attitude  of  propaganda  organizations 
on  the  part  of  business.  I  am  talking 
about  businessmen— the  small  business- 
men, all  the  businessmen  who  recognize 
that,  after  all.  their  cash  register  receipts 
are  dependent  upon  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  their  potential  customers.  I  am 
satisfied  that  such  businessmen  now 
realize  that  welfare  legislation,  such  as 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  helps 
stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumers   in   their   localities. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  have  made 
great  gains  in  that  attitude,  I  am  sure. 
But  I  think  too  many  still  are  blinded  by 
the  propaganda  they  are  constantly  fed 
by  the  organizations  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  understand  that. 
I  wished  to  make  this  point  very  early 
m  this  debate,  because  I  know  there  will 
be  a  contest  in  regard  to  this  bill. 

But  I  believe  my  colleagues  here 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that,  first 
of  all,  this  bill  is  very  strongly  advocated 
by  the  administration;  and  the  bill  deals 
with  a  subject  matter  which.  I  respect- 
fully submit,  is  resulting  in  a  great 
change  of  attitude  among  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  themselves,  be- 
cause they  are  beginning  to  realize  that, 
after  all.  a  sound  economy  is  dependent 
on  the  payment  of  decent  wages  to  the 
consumers,  if  American  business  itself 
is  to  prosper. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  agree. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  wanted  to  emphasize 
that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  very 
able  speech  he  has  just  now  presented  to 
the  Senate  as  the  opening  argument  in 
support  of  the  administration's  mini- 
mum wage  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the  Chair  state  the 
number  of  amendments  which  would  be 
in  order  to  the  pending  committee 
amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bill'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  In  such  case,  under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  substitute 
language  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
is  considered  as  original  text,  not  as  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree.  There- 
fore, the  substitute  is  subject  to  amend- 


ment in  two  degrees— either  by  perfect- 
ing amendments  or  by  other  substitute 
amendments. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  shall  have  to  say  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes will  not  be  in  support  of  any  amend- 
ment, either  pending  or  to  be  pending, 
nor  will  it  be  in  connection  with  any 
consideration  of  the  details  of  this  bill. 

The  unfortunate  fact.  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  this  bill  has  been  so  hurriedly  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public 
that  no  one  knows  what  is  in  it,  except 
the  members  of  the'  committee  who 
yesterday  reported  it  to  the  floor  rf  the 
Senate.  No  one  else  knows  what  is  in 
the  committee  report  of  111  printed 
pages,  and  now  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator,  because  as  late  as  9:50 
o'clock  this  morning  it  was  not  available; 
and  therefore  those  who  have  strong 
convictions  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
features  of  this  bill  have  not  had  any 
opportunity  whatsoever 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  under 
these  circumstances,  those  who  have 
strong  convictions  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  features  of  the  bill  have  not  had  any 
opportunity  to  know  what  is  contained  in 
the  committee  report  or  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  such  convictions; 
and  I  have  drawn  certain  amendments, 
or  have  had  them  prepared  by  the  draft- 
ing counsel  for  the  Senate;  but  I  have 
been  told — since  the  bill  was  filed  yes- 
terday   afternoon — that    those    amend- 
ments may   have  to   be   redrafted,   and 
that  certainly  the  prmcipal  one  will  have 
to  be  redrafted,  in  order  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  changed  wording  of  the  bill. 
So   the  Senator  from  Florida  deeply 
regrets  the  haste  and  the  hurry,  which 
undoubtedly    has    been    occasioned,    in 
some  respects,  by  the  fact  that  the  lords 
of  labor  also  have  been  pushing  so  ac- 
tively for  its  consideration,  that  the  rule 
which  usually  prevails,  to  give  Members 
of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  know 
what  is  in  proposed  legislation  and  what 
is  in  reports,  has  not  been  followed. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
we  recognize  that  an  unlimited  amount 
of  time  could  be  used  in  studying  and 
proposing  amendments  and  revising  pro- 
posed amendments,  but  I  arose  particu- 
larly to  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
printer  did  a  marvelous  job,  and  the  re- 
port was  available  at  9:30  this  morning 
in  the  cloakroom  and  the  Chamber. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  rejaort  that 
is  new.  We  have  considered  this  subject 
year  after  year.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
need  for  any  great  amount  of  study  by 
the  average  Senator. 

It  is  the  customary  procedure  that  we 
get  printed  reports,  many  times  much 
more  numerous  in  number  of  pages  than 
this  one.  on  the  day  that  a  measure  is 
made  the  pending  business.  I  think  this 
is  not  unusual  procedure.  I,  too,  regret 
that  we  do  not  have  more  time,  but  we 


are  under  pressure  from  many  sources — 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
administration,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  particularly  the  minority  side- 
to  act  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I 
am  glad  to  point  this  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  since  he  raised  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
courteous  statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  If  he 
says  the  committee  report  was  available 
at  9:30  this  morning,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  statement.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, at  10  minutes  before  10.  consulted 
the  committee  staff  and  was  told  that  the 
committee  reports  were  not  yet  available 
at  the  committee  office.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  made  careful  note  of  the 
time.  He  thought  he  was  going  to  the 
proper  place  to  obtain  the  committee  re- 
port, and  he  was  advised  that  the  report 
was  not  available. 

If  the  report  was  available  20  minutes 
earlier,  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
drop  his  sights  and  say  that  at  9:30  this 
111-page  report  was  made  available  for 
the  first  time.  So  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  had  not  had  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
cf  the  subcomimttee,  and  who  had  not 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
statements  made  by  witnesses  and  what- 
ever argument  was  made  before  the  sub- 
committee, and  then  the  whole  commit- 
tee, before  the  bill  was  reported,  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  what  the 
bill  was  all  about. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  will  re- 
member that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
showed  enough  interest  in  this  measure 
to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  which  was,  I  beheve,  on 
February  28. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time  was  a  substantially  dif- 
ferent bill  from  the  one  now  presented. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  understands 
that    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Michigan  offered  a  substitute  bill  later, 
and  that  the  committee  effected  some 
changes  in  the  substitute  bill.     So  the 
bill  with  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida tried  to  make  himself  reasonably  fa- 
mihar  at  the  time  of  giving  his  testi- 
mony— because   he  knew   he   would   be 
subjected   to   searching   questions   from 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  other 
members  of  the  committee — is  in  limbo. 
It  is  gone.     The  Senator  from  Florida 
does  not  know  what  changes  were  made, 
but  at  le^st  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
knows,  because  he  offered  a  substitute 
bill,  and  then  he  attended  the  ses':ions  of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  the  committee, 
and  he  knows  the  changes  that  were 
made  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  without  any 
apology  to  anybody,  says  it  is  unfair  and 
unreasonable  and  not  in  accord  with  the 
accustomed  practice  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee to  force  the  issue  on  a  question 
of  this  seriousness,  involving  a  report  of 
111  pages,  and  a  bill  of  38  printed  pages, 
without  giving  other  Senators  the  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  enjoyed  by  Sen- 
ators who  handled  the  bUl,  but  which  is 
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being  denied  to  all  other  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

There  is  no  justification  for  that  kind 
of  practice.  It  Is  not  in  accord  with  the 
soundest  traditions  and  the  best  prac- 
tices that  heretofore  have  been  followed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Cenator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  will  recall  that,  about 
2  or  3  weeks  ago,  the  leadership  an- 
nounced, after  consultation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
F»ublic  Welfare,  as  well  as  wiih  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATERl,  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
that  it  was  anticipated  that  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  would  be  marked  up 
on  either  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  The  committee  met  on  Tuesday 
and  ordered  the  bill  reported  on  that 
day.  On  Tuesday,  also,  after  the  bill 
had  been  ordered  reported,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  policy  committee.  The 
question  of  bringing  the  bill  to  the  f.oor 
was  discussed,  and  the  policy  committee 
unanimously  gave  its  approval  to  the 
majority  leader  to  bring  the  measure  to 
the  floor. 

It  was  stated,  also,  2  or  3  weeks 
ago,  that  it  was  anticipated  the  bill 
would  be  brought  to  the  floor  on  a 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  following  the 
markup  of  the  bill  by  the  Committee 
on  I  abor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
committee's  report  on  the  measure. 

So  I  think  ample  notice  was  given. 
I  think  the  leadership  has  kept  its  word. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  concerns  any  alleged 
effort  to  rush  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation in  any  manner  or  form  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  pressure  on  the  part 
of  labor  leaders,  to  whom  the  Senator 
from  Florida  referred  previously  during 
the  cour.se  of  this  debate;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  pressure  has  been  put  on 
any  other  Senator  to  bring  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  fioor  at  this  time.  It  is  here, 
and  I  will  take  full  responsibility.  I 
brought  it  up  after  full  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  and  also  after 
getting  approval  of  the  policy  commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  states  the  situation 
as  far  as  he  understands  it.  So  far  as 
pressure  from  labor  leaders  is  concerned, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  knows  some- 
thing about  that  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge, because  he  knows  of  delegations 
from  labor  groups  in  other  States.  A 
delegation  of  about  25  came  from  his 
own  State  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  and  his 
distinguished  colleague  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  as 
well  as  House  Members  from  Florida  to 
support  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  knows,  from  what  has  appeared 
in  the  press,  that  the  same  kind  of 
"working  over"  has  been  used  generously 
and  generally  on  other  Members  of  the 
Senate   and   of    the   House.     So   it  is 
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rather  Idle  to  say  there  is  no  such  con- 
stant and  determined  and  reiterated 
pressure  from  the  lords  of  labor,  be- 
cause they  have  been  pressing  for  this 
legislation ;  and  the  pressure  did  not  be- 
gin with  this  session. 

With  reference  to  the  time  factor 
which  is  involved,  I  point  out  that  the 
leadership  desired  yesterday  to  make 
the  bill  the  unfinished  business.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  was  advised  of 
that  yesterday  afternoon  while  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  session.  The  bill  had  been 
ordered  reported,  but  was  not  available 
in  printed  form.  I  do  not  believe  the 
report  had  been  filed  at  that  time,  a^d 
certainly  the  report  was  not  available 
in  printed  form.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  advised  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  make  the  bill  the  unfinished 
business  by  appropriate  notice  yester- 
day afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  gave  notice 
at  that  time  that  if  such  an  effort  were 
made,  in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  to  give 
other  Senators  and  himself  an  opportu- 
nity to  know  what  was  in  the  proposed 
legislation  and  what  was  in  the  report, 
he  would  raise  the  point  of  order,  re- 
gretfully, that  the  bill  was  not  in  such 
condition  as  to  be  made  the  unfinished 
business. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  about  the 
haste,  about  the  speed,  and  the  impul- 
sive effort  which  is  behind  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  bill  at  this  specific  time.  It 
is  completely  idle  for  anyone  to  claim 
otherwise,  because  I  have  stated  the 
facts,  as  they  are  well  known  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  rose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  what  the  distinguished* sen- 
ior Senator  from  Horida  has  said,  I 
admit,  gladly,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  leadership,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
bill  made  the  unfinished  business  at  the 
conclusion   of   the   session   yesterday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  the  intention 
to  make  the  bill  the  unfinished  busi- 
ne.ss? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  that, 
had  that  been  done,  we  w-ould  be  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position  today  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  The  purpose 
was  not  to  impose  haste  upon  the  Sen- 
ate. The  bill  is  the  only  measure  on 
the  general  calendar.  By  placing  this 
proposal  before  the  Senate  at  the  end 
of  the  session  yesterday,  we  would  have 
been  ready  to  embark  upon  its  consid- 
eration at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  today,  as  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

Really,  no  attempt  was  made  to  push 
the  Senate,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  push  the  Senate.  I  know  a  little 
about  the  Senate,  and  I  recognize  that 
that  would  be  an  impossibility. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  that 
we  have  not  acted  in  haste.  We  have 
tried  to  give  ample  notice  ahead  of 
time.  The  mere  fact  that  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  the  bill  made  the  unfin- 
ished business  yesterday  at  the  conclu- 
sion  of    the    legislative    day    does    not 


indicate  haste,  but  Instead  indicates  a 
facing  up  to  the  situation  of  having  only 
one  bill  on  the  calendar  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  able  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  note  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  me  as  to 
the  facts.  The  facts  are  established.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  have  anyone 
who  reads  the  Record  decide  whether 
there  has  been  unseemly  haste  in  this 
regard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  for  which  he  alone  is 
responsible,  that  there  has  been  not 
only  haste,  but  unseemly  haste. 

Mr.  President,  the  secretaries  for  the 
majority  were  advised  yesterday  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  had  certain 
amendments  to  offer,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  able  even  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Florida  was  told 
by  the  drafting  counsel  for  the  Senate 
that  his  amendments  would  have  to  be 
redrafted  in  order  to  meet  the  new  word- 
ing of  the  bill  as  reported,  and  the 
Senator  felt  he  was  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  bill,  to  see  the  report, 
and  to  have  some  personal  part  in  re- 
drafting the  proposed  amendments  be- 
fore the  issue  came  to  a  head. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  must  advise  the  Senate,  and 
state  for  the  Record,  that  he  has  not 
been  given  any  such  opportunity.  Right 
now  the  Senator  from  Florida  should  be 
away  from  the  Chamber  working  on  a 
redraft  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
The  Record  should  show  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  been  denied  the 
opportunity,  and  that  other  Senators  in 
similar  situation  have  been  denied  the 
opportunity,  by  the  haste,  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  thinks  is  unseemly 
haste  and  unfortunate  haste.  In  hurry- 
ing the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  into  gen- 
eral debate. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  argue  the  bill  in 
detail  at  this  time.  I  have  already  said 
I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  bill 
yesterday  or  this  morning  until  coming 
to  the  Senate  Chamber.  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report  yesterday. 
I  was  advised  at  the  desk  that  the  report 
had  not  been  filed.  I  do  not  know  when 
the  report  was  filed.  It  was  certainly 
filed  after  the  Senate  adjourned  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  . 

Mr.  McNAMABi^r^ost  definitely  the 
report  was  filed  with  my  statement  yes- 
terday, and  not  after  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  report,  with  mi- 
nority views? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Both. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kindness.  Certainly  the  Senator 
does  not  deny  there  was  no  copy  of  the 
report   available  to  Senators  generally. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
said  that  at  9:30  this  morning  printed 
copies  of  the  report  became  available  in 
the  Senate. 
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The  Senator  is  cor- 


Mr.  McNAMARA. 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  that  is  a  fact  well  established. 
We  need  not  go  back  to  plow  that 
ground  again. 

Mr  President,  for  the  Record  I 
wish  to  say  there  are  present  in  my  of- 
fice now,  I  daresay — they  were  in  my 
office  when  I  left  a  while  ago — two  dif- 
ferent agricultural  groups,  who  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  provisions  which  ap- 
pear in  the  bill  which  will  affect  them 
vitally.  These  groups  are  asking  con- 
ferences with  the  Senators  from  Florida 
and  with  Senators  from  other  agricul- 
tural areas,  particularly  those  areas 
which  produce  perishable  agricultural 
products.  A^i  yet  we  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  have  anything  like  a  satisfy- 
ing conference  with  those  people,  or  to 
know  in  detail  what  they  wish,  or  to 
know  in  detail  how  their  desires  can  be 
stated  in  amendments  which  would  be 
applied  to  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Without  discussing  those  particular 
questions  in  general.  I  understand  there 
is  in  the  bill  a  proposed  change  with  re- 
spect to  the  time-honored  seasonal  ex- 
emptions for  certain  processors  and  han- 
dlers of  highly  perishable  crops,  like 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  have  been 
in  vogue.  I  believe,  ever  since  the  origi- 
nal act  was  passed  years  ago.  They 
certainly  were  in  vogue  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  practiced  law  many 
years  ago  in  his  own  State. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  now  under- 
stands those  long-established,  time-hon- 
ored, well-tried  and  accepted  seasonal 
exemptions  for  those  who  process  highly 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables — which 
happen  to  be  the  agricultural  products 
of  his  own  State  largest  in  volume,  in 
value,  and  in  concern — are  now  sought  to 
be  adversely  affected,  by  being  reduced. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.-  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  it  is 
a  matter  of  courtesy  that  he  and  other 
Senators  in  like  situation  should  be  al- 
lowed at  least  some  time  to  sit  down 
with  their  own  constituents,  who  have 
their  own  problems  in  this  field,  and  who 
know  that  neither  of  their  Senators  was 
accorded  the  privilege  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  considered 
and  reported  the  bill,  simply  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  the  people 
think  they  need  in  this  situation  in  re- 
gard to  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  think  It  is  only  fair  dealing  that  the 
Senators  from  Florida  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  sit  down  wito  their 
own  constituents,  before  the  bill\s  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  V 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senatoryrom 
Arizona  [Mr,  Goldw.ater  1  is  present  in 
the  Chamber.  Some  of  the  people  Ikho 
were  in  my  office  were  from  his  Stale, 
or  from  the  State  of  California.  They 
were  members  of  the  joint  groups  repre- 
senting vegetable  and  fruit  production. 
Some  of  the  people,  as  I  understood, 
were  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Wherever  these  people  came  from — 
they  might  have  come  from  Michigan, 
though  I  do  not  believe  any  did  in  this 


particular  case — they  are  entitled  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  their 
Representatives  and  with  their  Sena- 
cors,  who  must  speak  for  them  if  they 
are  to  be  spoken  for,  so  that  their  atti- 
tude toward  proposed  legislation,  which 
they  have  never  seen  but  have  simply 
heard  about,  can  be  understooa  by  those 
who  represents  them. 

If  that  is  unfair.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  fair. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  reply  to  the 
point  the  Senator  raises,  there  has  been 
no  substantial  change  in  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  proposed  legislation  from 
the  time  the  Senator  appeared  before 
the  committee.  In  fact.  Xhere  has  been 
no  substantial  change  sime  the  first  bill 
was  introduced  this  year.  There  has 
been  some  change  in  the  language,  and 
the  Senator  certainly  has  the  right  to 
look  it  over  and  to  fit  it  into  his  pro- 
posed amendments.  I  am  sure  there  is 
plenty  of  time. 

No  Senator  is  pressing  for  action 
on  the  bill  today,  possibly  tomor- 
row, or  some  other  day.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  in  the 
next  10  or  15  minutes  or  any  similar 
short  time.  Certainly  the  Senator  will 
be  accorded'all  the  time  he  wishes.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor.  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  will  have  time  to  take  care  of  the 
point  which  he  raises. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Michigan  for  his 
generous  treatment  of  me.  I  hope  there 
will  be  an  adjournment  today  early 
enough  so  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  others  in  like  situations  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  their  constit- 
uents who  are  here  waiting,  before  we 
ai-e  forced  into  the-  offering  of  amend- 
ments which  may  or  may  not  meet  the 
situation. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
can  see  what  our  situation  is.  We  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  day-by-day 
familiarity  with  the  measure  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  had.  at  least 
since  February  28,  which  is  6  weeks 
ago  or  thereabouts.  I  believe  we  are  en- 
titled to  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill, 
not  only  for  our  own  information,  but 
for  the  information  of  our  people  who 
are  so  directly  a»ected.  or  who  think 
they  are  directly  affected.  They  have 
not  yet  seen  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
unless  they  have  seen  the  bill  since  the 
Senator  from  Florida  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  11  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. But  they  will  probably  now  be  able 
to  go  into  conference  on  this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  relieved 
also  to  hear  the  rather  generous  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  he  will  not  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
bill  within  the  next  15  minutes  or  a 
similarly  short  period,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  hoped  to  speak  not 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  general  dis- 
cussion and  to  discuss  the  detailed  mer- 
its of  the  bill,  with  much  of  which  he  is 
familiar,  but  also  he  hoped  to  speak  on 
certain  amendments,  one  of  which  is  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  which  the 


Senator  from  Florida  has  some  back- 
ground. 

In  1949,  in  the  very  committee  so  ably 
represented  by  Ck^  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNAMARA  1  upon  the  floor 
today  there  was  a  disposition  to  enlarge 
the  coverage  of  the  original  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  so  as  to  bring  in  the  Main 
Street  merchants,  laundries,  automobile 
dealers,  agricultural  equipment  dealers, 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  other  businesses, 
which  had  always  been  regarded  as  local 
businesses.  We  had  the  opportunity  at 
that  time  to  argue  and  we  argued  the 
problem  in  detail,  after  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  .see  the  formula  advanced 
by  the  committee  at  that  time. 
When  the  public  realized  what  was  con- 
tained in  that  formula  and  what  was 
involved,  and  that  businesses  would  be 
deprived  of  long-established  exemp- 
tions, long-established  rights,  and  an 
opportunity  to  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  customs,  traditions,  wishes, 
and  desires  of  the  people  whom  they 
serve  in  every  community  in  the  Nation, 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Since 
1949  that  amendment  has  been  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land  in  this  field,  and 
I  think  it  has  been  a  very  wholesome 
prrt  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  wishes  to 
have  time  to  redraft  that  amendment. 
As  he  understands,  the  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  the  present  bill,  but 
he  will  redraft  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  apply  so  as  to  bring  out  exactly  the 
same  results  by  way  of  exemption;  and 
he  believes  he  is  entitled  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

This  unseemly  haste  is  not  character- 
istic of  the  Senate  or  its  best  traditions, 
because  in  the  approximately  15  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate has  always  been  considerate  of  the 
fact  that  Senators  represent  sovereign 
States  and  the  people  of  those  States, 
and  have  the  right  to  confer  with  their 
constituents  and  find  out  what  their 
problems  are  and  how  they  would  be 
adversely  affected  or  interested,  as  the 
case  might  be,  in  various  phases  of  the 
bill,  and  to  determine  after  such  study 
what  positions  Senators  should  take  so 
as  best  to  serve  their  own  people. 

Without  dwelling  on  that  point  at  this 
time,  let  me  say  that  I  think  ther^  artr 
two  general  reasons  why  the  pro|>osed 
legislation  is  unfortunate  in  tha  ex- 
treme, and  why  I  regret  that  it  has-been 
brought  up.  either  hastily,  or  witn  in- 
sufficient deliberation  to  enable  Sen- 
ators to  understand  it.  I  believe  it  is 
well  to  make  these  ix)ints  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  debate. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  unwise,  be- 
cause it  would  confiict  definitely  with 
three  great  national  objectives  which 
have  been  announced  as  such  by  our 
new  President,  and  which  are  known 
from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other. 
They  are  objectives  which  I  think  our 
Nation  should  be  subserving  in  every 
way  possible. 

What  are  they?  One  objective  is  to 
attempt  to  bring  some  relief  to  the  un- 
employment situation  and  to  get  people 
back  to  work.  Without  belaboring  this 
question.  I  remind  Senators  that  even 
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the  former  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
preceding  administration  who  very 
strongly  supported  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, or  something  like  it,  and  who 
supported  an  earlier  amendment  sub- 
mitted some  years  before,  admitted  in 
the  hearings  upon  the  pror>osed  legisla- 
tion, which  we  considered  last  year,  that 
those  amendments — much  less  sweeping 
than  those  which  I  understand  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  bill — had  brought 
about  additional  imemployment  in  cer- 
tain quarters. 

So  we  have  proposed  legislation  which 
is  much  broader  in  coverage,  which 
would  bring  about  more  unemployment, 
and  which  by  that  very  fact  would  con- 
flict very  definitely  with  one  great  ob- 
jective, which  is  not  merely  an  objective 
of  the  present  administration,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  himself  in 
his  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  on  various  occasions  since,  but 
which  has  already  been  followed  by  the 
Senate  in  several  items  of  legislation 
which  have  been  passed,  and  by  the 
executive  department  in  certain  prob- 
lems which  have  been  handled  by  way 
of  executive  orders. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  legislation  i-uns  counter  to  all 
the  efforts  being  made — and  they  are 
regarded  as  extremely  necessary  efforts 
in  the  strengthening  of  our  Nation  at 
this  critical  time  in  our  history — to  bring 
about  greater  employment  and  to  do 
away  with  the  current,  still  severe  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  interested, 
during  the  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse)  and  my  friend  from  Michigan 
IMr.  McNAMARA ]  in  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
greatly  help  the  economy  by  increasing 
purchasing  power.  I  believe  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  debate  we  should  recognize 
that  any  increase  in  wages  by  Govern- 
ment fiat  can  only  mean  increased  costs. 

There  are  two  sides  to  a  wage  in- 
crease. Wages  are  not  only  a  benefit  to 
the  recipient;  they  are  also  a  cost  to  the 
employer.  When  wages  are  increased 
under  natural  influences,  costs  remain 
In  balance.  When  wages  go  up  by  Gov- 
ernment fiat,  and  are  not  arrived  at  by 
operation  of  natural  forces,  costs  at  the 
same  time  must  increase. 

For  example,  in  a  retail  business  the 
historic  relationship  of  cost  of  labor  to 
the  cost  dollar  is  roughly  57  or  60  percent, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  business. 
If  this  ratio  is  to  be  maintained,  as 
wages  are  forced  up  by  Government  edict, 
prices  must  go  up.  I  believe  it  can  be 
amply  explained  that  while  there  was  a 
period  of  4  years  of  fairly  stable  prices 
prior  to  1956.  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  increased,  the  cost  of  living  started 
to  rise.  I  will  not  say  that  the  minimum 
wage  was  the  major  contributing  factor, 
but  it  was  a  contributing  factor,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  proponents  of  the  proposed 
legislation  must  recognize  that  any  in- 
crease in  wages  at  the  bottom  would 
be  reflected  in  unnatural  increases  in 


wages  alk  the   way  up  the   line,  which 
would  result  in  higher  costs. 

So  my  question  to  my  friend  from 
Florida  is  this:  Would  we  really  do  the 
affected  p>eople  a  favor  by  raising  their 
wages  through  unnatural  increases,  since 
in  1  year  or  less  the  raise  would  be  more 
than  wiped  out  by  increased  costs? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  my  friend  from  Arizona,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  from  my  understanding 
of  the  way  the  laws  of  economics  work, 
we  can  certainly  exp>ect  increased  costs; 
we  can  certainly  expect  greater  unem- 
ployment; and  we  can  certainly  expect 
reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Those  things  go  together.  I  shall  deal 
with  them  next.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  correctly  stated  maxims  in  the 
field  of  economic  learning  and  under- 
standing, which  no  one  can  successfully 
debate.  I  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  more  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
impress  on  the  Senator  at  the  outset  of 
this  discussion  that  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Goldberg,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
passage  of  the  bill  would  result  in  $1,300 
million  being  pumped  into  the  economy. 
I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that 
the  income  might  be  as  high  as  $3  bil- 
lion. I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  $1,300  million 
is  a  little  less  than  the  value  of  one  day's 
business  in  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, the  argument  that  the  economy 
would  be  greatly  affected  by  that  amount 
of  money  being  added  to  the  economy 
is  an  erroneous  argument.  I  would  com- 
pare it  with  the  effect  of  throwing  a 
small  stone  into  the  ocean.  Neverthe- 
less, that  is  the  argument  that  is  being 
advanced  by  the  proponents  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  bill  on  the  economy. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
point,  and  that  is  that  I  have  asked  some 
of  my  good  friends  who  are  interested  in 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  if  the 
surmise  that  SI. 25  would  have  the  effect 
they  claim,  w^hy  not  ask  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  $2.50,  which  is  what  G^eorge 
Meany  said  last  year  at  one  of  the  hear- 
ings— perhaps  it  was  the  year  before — 
was  needed  in  this  country  to  sustain  a 
family  of  four.  In  other  words,  if  there 
Is  any  economic  soundness  in  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  setting  the  wage,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  be 
honest  with  the  American  people  and 
propose  $2.50  as  a  minimum  wage.  If 
the  proponents  are  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  extend  coverage  to  every  American 
worker — and  this  was  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan — I  suggest  that  they  propose 
an  amendment  to  do  just  thj»t.  Let  lis 
quit  fooling  around,  so  to  speak,  every 
year  by  chipping  a  little  more  and  more 
as  we  go  along.  Let  us  be  honest  and 
suggest  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.50,  with 
no  exemptions  whatever. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  liis  helpful  comment. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to.  and  which  I  believe  runs  counter 


to  one  of  the  most  important  objectives 
which  we  now  have  to  fulfill  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, arises  from  the  fact  that  our 
prices  must  be  competitive  in  the  export 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  that 
item  after  item  is  being  priced  out  of  the 
world  markets.  The  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  referred  to 
that  objective.  He  stated  that  he  want- 
ed very  much  to  have  our  competitive 
position  restored  in  world  markets. 

We  must  realize.  Mr.  President,  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion we  would  be  running  not  toward 
that  goal.  but.  instead,  far  away  from  it. 
I  say  that  because  increased  wages  mean 
increased  costs,  and  increased  costs 
mean  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  world 
markets. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
admitted  by  every  expert  on  labor  and 
by  every  labor  economist  that  I  know 
of.  or  whose  statements  I  have  read,  that 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  means 
an  increase  in  the  wages  which  result 
from  collective  bargaining  and  that  it 
means  increases  all  the  way  up.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  made  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  as  I  recall,  in  committee. 
He  stated  that  there  was  a  distinct  rela- 
tionship between  the  level  at  which  the 
minimum  wages  were  fixed  and  the  level 
at  which  wages  in  industry  and  else- 
where, based  on  collective  bargaining, 
were  fixed.  That  simply  means  that 
those  who  are  already  handicapped  in 
selling  in  the  world  markets  will  be  fur- 
ther handicapped,  as  well  as  with  re- 
spect to  other  things  which  we  are  still 
able  to  sell,  and  as  a  result  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  very  bad  shape  indeed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  we  are  run- 
ning counter  to  the  objective  held  up  by 
our  President,  toward  which  we  have 
already  been  passing  some  legislation. 
How  long  will  we  continue  to  thiink  that 
we  can  run  up  a  hill  and  down  the  hill 
the  same  distance  and  make  any  prog- 
ress? 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.     Mr.    President,  < 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  two  points  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  first 
point  is  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  300.000  people  out  of  work  in  the 
textile  industry  in  this  country  because 
of  foreign  competition.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Florida  knows  that  one 
out  of  every  eight  industrial  workers  in 
the  United  States  works  in  an  industry 
which  is  related  to  the  textile  industry. 
The  situation  is  growing  worse,  instead 
of  better.  Passage  of  the  pending  bill 
might  be  another  contributing  factor  in 
this  respect. 

Another  pvoint  is  that  in  many  bar- 
gaining agreements  today  it  is  stipulated 
that  when  the  minimum  wage  is  in- 
creased, bargaining  shall  be  undertaken 
to  increase  wages  in  the  bargaining 
unit.  That  hAs  been  related  as  late  as 
in  yesterday's  newspaper  accounts.  It  is 
an  established  part  of  many  bargaining 
agreements.  I  cannot  put  my  finger  on 
the  testimony  at  this  moment,  but  I  will 
find  it  before  the  day  is  over.  It  was 
testified   in   the   committee   by   a    labor 
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leader  that  the  minimum  wage  is  the 
base  on  which  the  parties  can  bargain. 
The  other  wages  will  have  to  go  up.  be- 
cause the  differential  involved  must  be 
maintained. 

I  sometmies  suspect  that  an  effort  is 
bemg  made  to  slowly  set  a  standard  wage 
for  every  worker  across  the  country, 
with  every  worker  being  paid  the  same 
wage,  regardless  of  his  ability  of  earn- 
ing capacity.  At  the  present  time  we 
must  realize,  in  acting  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  that  we  are  affecting  not 
merely  the  million  and  a  half  people 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  bill,  but  also 
every  other  wage  earner  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  being  done  at  a  time 
when  costs  must  be  kept  down.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  asked  several  times 
that  casts  be  kept  down.  If  we  follow 
through  with  this  proposed  legislation 
we  will  ourselves  be  responsible  for  in- 
creased costs  in  American  industry  at  a 
time  when  we  can  poorly  afford  it.  in 
view  of  our  situation  vis-a-vis  competi- 
tion from  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  I  ap- 
preciate his  using  such  kind  wqrds  to 
remind  the  Senator  from  Florida  about 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  does  not  have  the  deep 
grounding  in  this  subject  matter  which 
is  possessed  and  used  so  effectively  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  represented  in  his  time 
a  good  many  businesses,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  he  represents  a  State  which 
has  quite  a  wide  rainbow  of  industry. 
He  knows  that  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  completely  ap- 
ply to  many  industries.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  well  advised,  and  he 
thanks  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  point  I  wish 
to  mention  is  the  one  which  was  so  ably 
made  by  the  President  in  his  annual 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  when 
he  called  attention  to  something  which 
every  thinking  person  in  America  should 
give  serious  attention  to.  namely,  the  im- 
balance of  payments  under  which  we  are 
paying  out  more  and  more  of  our  pre- 
cious reserves  with  each  passing  year. 
The  President  said  he  would  guaran- 
tee that  w'e  would  have  a  stable  dollar, 
and  that  the  objective  of  stabilizing  our 
dollar  was  the  bringing  about  of  im- 
mediate relief  from  the  imbalance  of 
payments,  from  which  we  were  suffering. 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  able  President  and 
his  coworkers  for  having  accomplished 
some  of  the  things  which  will  help  in 
that  field,  pai'ticularly  in  their  dealings 
with  West  Germany.  * 

I  think  Congress  is  entitled  to  some 
credit  in  this  field  for  having  passed  two 
of  the  bills  suggested  by  the  President 
to  deal  with  this  subject  matter.  I 
think  it  is  timely  now  for  us  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen,  and  realize  that  the  path 
down  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
j  (Mr.  McN.MMAR.fl,  able  and  sincere  as  he 
is,  would  have  us  go  running,  in  the 
haste  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
does  not  lead  to  that  objective  at  all,  but 
leads,  instead,  to  further  instability,  to 
greater  inflation,  and  to  a  worsening  of 


our  relationships  with  friendly  nations 
and  a  worsening  of  the  imbalance  of  our 
payments  in  the  course  of  our  dealings 
with  other  nations. 

Without  seeking  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  these  subject  matters  at  this  time, 
I  think  that  as  we  are  beginning  to  con- 
sider a  bill  of  very  vital  concern  to  every 
person  in  the  Nation,  attention  might 
well  be  called  to  some  of  the  objectives 
which  are  so  necessitous,  which  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish,  and  toward  which 
we  have  had  the  finger  of  executive  gov- 
ernment pointed  as  things  which  we 
should  strive  to  accomplish.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  to  run  in  the  reverse  direction 
by  the  passage  of  this  unfortunate 
measure. 

In  addition  to  the  unwisdom  of  the 
legislation  as  proposed,  because  of  the 
conflict  with  these  three  p)oints,  I  shall 
call  attention  to  another  general  objec- 
tive, and  then  I  shall  be  finished  with 
my  original  .short  discussion;  that  is,  the 
complete  injudiciousness  of  extending 
the  coverage  of  Federal  activities  at  a 
time  when  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
knows,  and  when  most  thinking  people 
know,  that  we  are  already  overburdened 
because  our  Federal  Government  is  too 
big.  The  affairs  of  Government  have  al- 
ready been  centralized  too  greatly  in 
Washington,  much  beyond  what  was  in- 
tended at  any  time  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  and  much  beyond  what  we  can 
do.  and  do  well.  I  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  factors,  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

The  Nation  is  growing  bigger  and  big- 
ger in  population.  The  United  States 
now  has  more  than  180  million  people, 
contrasted  with  little  m.ore  than  3  mil- 
lion when  our  Nation  began  its  existence, 
and  with  approximately  150  million  in 
1950. 

In  the  second  instance,  geographically 
the  coverage  of  the  Nation  has  been 
greatly  increased,  as  has  also  the  variety 
of  the  areas  which  are  included  within 
it.  In  the  past  decade.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  have  been  brought  into  the 
Union.  It  is  idle  for  anyone  to  think  or 
.say — and  I  do  not  believe  any  Senator 
will  say  so  on  the  floor — that  the  prob- 
lems of  Maine  and  California  have  much 
similarity,  one  with  the  other;  that  the 
problems  of  Florida  and  Alaska  have 
much  similarity,  one  with  the  other: 
that  the  problems  of  Virginia  and  Hawaii 
have  much  similarity,  one  with  the 
other;  because  life  is  so  different  in 
those  various  farflung  parts  of  our  great 
Nation  that  the  problems — a  large  part 
of  them:  many  more  of  them  than  was 
the  case  when  the  United  States  was  a 
small  Nation — vary  with  the  region  and 
with  the  area.  The  idea  of  trying  to 
impose  regimentation  from  Washington, 
the  Federal  source  of  government, 
which  will  be  adequate,  sufficient,  and 
satisfactory  in  covering  a  Nation  as  great 
as  ours  geographically,  and  as  varied  as 
it  is  from  every  standpoint  one  can 
imagine,  becomes  more  and  more  un- 
wise instead  of  more  and  more  wise. 

The  third  factor  to  which  I  call  atten- 
tion is  that  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  we  want  it  to  be  so  or  not,  has 
increased  greatly  in  size  because  of  fac- 


tors beyond  our  control.  New  fields  of 
activity  which  require  Federal  regula- 
tion have  come  into  the  realm  of  human 
events:  aviation,  radio,  television,  atomic 
energy.  We  could  continue  to  name  the 
new  developments  which  American 
genius  or  the  genius  of  mankind  gen- 
erally has  created,  in  which  there  are 
problems  which  transcend  State  or 
community  lines,  and  which  have  re- 
quired, for  their  efficient  handling,  the 
establishment  of  expensive  and  heavy 
Federal  machinery,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  expensive,  ponderous  Federal  leg- 
islation at  every  session  of  Congress,  and 
almost  from  week  to  week  during  the 
course  of  every  session. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  our  world 
problems  have  increased  so  vastly  that 
u-e  are  hardly  comparable  to  the  Nation 
of  only  a  few  years  ago,  which  was 
largely  concerned  with  the  development 
of  our  own  resources,  and  which  left 
international  affairs  pretty  largely  to 
those  nations  wh^ch  we  trusted,  and 
which  wc  generally  followed — Great 
Britain.  France,  or  some  other  nation. 

Now.  whether  we  wish  it  so  or  not.  we 
have  become  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
We  have  our  farflung  agencies,  our  em- 
bassies, our  ministries,  our  legations, 
our  military  outfits,  our  military  training 
groups,  our  economic  groups,  our  aid 
groups  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where 
wc  are  p>ermitted  to  go. 

The  great  scope  and  the  vast  size  of 
our  world  responsibilities  and  world  ac- 
tivities arc  such  that  much  more  of  the 
attention  of  Congress  must  be  focused 
on  those  matters. 

I  see  seated  in  the  Chamber  the  able 
.senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr, 
Johnston).  He  and  I  serve  together,  I 
am  happy  to  say.  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  There  was  a 
time  not  many  years  ago  when  the  con- 
nection between  that  committee  and 
foreign  affairs  was  remote — almost  non- 
existent. The  distinguished  Senator 
knows  that  now  we  are  required  to  de- 
vote hundreds  of  hours  of  close  study  to 
the  matter  of  how^  our  abundance  may 
be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  the  world  problems  with 
which  our  Nation  is  confronted,  and 
how  we  are  trying  to  make  an  asset, 
rather  than  a  liability,  out  of  our 
abundance,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be 
when  we  look  at  our  huge  surpluses 

It  is  so  in  other  fields  of  activity.  I 
am  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Whereas  that  commit- 
tee used  to  deal  with  the  armed  .services 
and  the  State  Department  when  it  con- 
sidered international  problems,  now  it 
is  finding  something  international  in  al- 
most every  agency  in  our  Nation  which 
has  to  be  studied  and  provided  for.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  relate  all  those  ac- 
tivities, but  I  shall  mention  one.  The 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  considered  by  a  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman.  A  large 
part  of  the  activities  of  that  Depart- 
ment now  relates  to  foreign  affairs. 
Other  committees  deal  with  other  fields 
of  activity. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  scope  of 
our  foreign  obligations,  our  foreign  re- 
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sponsibilities,  and  our  foreign  expendi- 
tures is  now  so  vast  that  we  need  to 
spend  more  and  more  time  upon  them. 
I  am  voicing  what  I  have  heard  dozens  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
state  to  other  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House,  and  to  the  public  back  home; 
namely,  that  the  principal  difficulty 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted  is  the 
immense  size  of  our  Grovernment;  that 
there  simply  is  not  a  mortal  mind  which 
can  grasp  all  the  details  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, no  matter  how  conscientious 
one  may  be.  no  matter  how  many  hours 
are  spent,  no  matter  how  great  the  ef- 
fort to  do  a  good  job;  and  we  are  not 
doing  a  good  job.  because  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  so  huge  and  so 
mighty  and  so  all  embracing  that  mortal 
mind,  mortal  time,  and  mortal  intel- 
lectual capacity  simply  is  not  sufficient 
to  do  the  job. 

•  '  Why  am  I  caUing  attention  to  these 
things  at  this  time?  Merely  to  have 
Senators  review  the  fact  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  we  should  not 
be  trying  to  increase  the  burdens  of 
government,  increase  the  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  law  and  our  Federal  ma- 
chinery, and  increase  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  it  is  now. 
This  is  the  time  when  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Every  thinking  Senator  knows  that  that 
is  the  ca«e.  Yet  our  ultraliberal  friends 
seem  to  think  that  the  more  we  extend 
our  coverage  and  the  more  we  enlarge 
our  jurisdiction,  the  more  we  simplify. 
as  they  put  It,  our  control  of  almost 
every  activity  one  can  think  of,  the 
better  our  government  will  be. 

That  is  not  a  sound  conclusion.  The 
bigger  our  government,  the  more  un- 
wieldy, the  more  uneconomical,  the  more 
inefficient,  and  the  more  extravagant  it 
becomes.  Every  Senator,  in  his  own 
conscience  and  in  the  silence  of  his  own 
heart,  and  in  his  own  careful  considera- 
tion of  our  problems — because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  every  Senator  is  a  patriot — 
knows  that  what  I  am  saying  is  true, 
and  that  the  huge,  overgrown  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  probably 
the  greatest  handicap  that  we  have  to 
clean,  decent,  effective,  and  economical 
government. 

Here  we  find  our  ultraliberal  friends 
trying  to  put  a  foot  in  the  door,  trying  to 
put  a  camels  nose  imder  the  tent, 
using  extension  of  wage-hour  coverage 
to  local  businesses  as  a  step  toward 
universal  coverage.  In  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan     (Mr.    McNamara]     and    the 

<\  equaUy  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  they  expressed  a 
prayerful  hope  that  we  may  soon  enlarge 
that  trend,  to  the  extent /f  taking  over 
the  local  responsibilities  Ad  obligations 
But,  Mr.  President,  that  cannot  be  done 
without  enlarging  the  burdens  which  lie 
upon  the  Federal  Government;  and  when 
that  is  tried,  it  simply  leads  to  less  efiB- 
cient  government— although  today  our 
Government  is  not  very  efficient;  and  it 
leads  to  less  economical  government — 
and  certainly  our  Government  is  not  now 
very  economical;  and  it  leads  to  more 
extravagant  and  more  wasteful  govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us 


wishes  to  have  our  Government  go  in 
that  direction,  \ 

I  close  by  reminding  the  Senate  that  in 
the  light  of  what  happened  yesterday 
and  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  com- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  Space,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
humble  member,  we  know  that  our  prob- 
lems worldwide  are  getting  more  serious, 
and  are  getting  more  difficult  of  solution, 
and  are  more  entitled  to  our  time  and 
our  dnergy  and  our  best  attention.  How- 
ever, today  this  measure  would  have  us 
run  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

Not  one  Senator  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  kind  of  job  he  would  like 
to  do  in  connection  with  any  of  the  com- 
mittees to  which  he  is  assigned.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  with  assignments  only  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
Record — and  I  think  my  situation  is 
typical  of  that  of  every  Senator — that 
I  cannot  begin  to  find  enough  time  to  do 
the  duties  which  I  should  like  to  perform 
on  each  of  those  committees;  and  I  think 
all  other  Senators  must  say  the  same  for 
themselves. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  world  con- 
dition as  it  is,  with  our  Nation  already 
grown  too  big  at  the  centralized  center 
here  in  Washington,  with  the  States 
better  able  to  do  the  job,  and  with  the 
localities  and  the  individuals  still  think- 
ing they  have  sense  enough  to  be  able 
to  handle  their  own  business,  why  do  we 
have  this  continuous  drive  for  overcen- 
tralization  and  the  putting  of  more  and 
more  responsibility,  jurisdiction,  con- 
trol, and  regimentation  here  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital? 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  for  us  even 
seriously  to  consider  doing  such  a  thing. 
However,  this  step  is  but  one  of  a  half  a 
dozen  whic^i  we  are  encouraged  to  take, 
all  in  that  direction. 

Perhaps  these  words  are  waisted.  Per- 
haps no  Senator  will  read  them  in  the 
Record  tomorrow. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  now  confronted 
V  ith  this  attempt.  I  express  the  hope 
that  each  Member  will  earnestly  con- 
sider it  against  his  own  obligations, 
against  his  own  performance,  and 
against  his  own  ability  to  render  the  type 
of  service  he  would  like  to  render,  and 
that  in  his  heart  he  would  be  proud  to 
render.  When  that  is  done,  I  believe 
that  each  Member  of  the  Senate  is  bound 
to  arrive  at  the  answer  that  he  already 
is  overloaded  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  is  overloaded,  and  that, 
instead,  we  should  proceed  in  the  other 
direction,  rather  than  to  bring  more  and 
more  loads  and  burdens  to  Washington, 
to  be  piled  up  here  and  to  be  doomed  to 
be  handled  by  bureaucracies  that  all  too 
frequently  hardly  have  a  chance  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  much  less  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  of  us  who  would  like  to 
(  understand  everything  they  do, 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  take  the  misstep  of  passing  this  bill. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 
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Allott 

Feng 

Anderson 

Go;dwater 

Barileti 

Gore 

Bean 

Gruenlng 

Bennett 

Hart 

Bible 

Hartke 

Blakley 

Hayden 

Boggs 

Hlckey 

Burdick 

HUl 

BuEh 

Holland 

Butler 

Hruska 

B>Td.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Jackson 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Carroll 

Keating 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawa 

Curtis 

Long,  La, 

Dlrksen 

Iilagnuson 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Ea<;tland 

McGee 

EUender 

McNamara 

Engle 

MetcaU 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  26] 

Miller 

Monroney 

Mor&e 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saltoustall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

William-s.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
ERiGHTl,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long  J  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nev  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  no 
sensitive  person  can  have  peace  of  mind 
when  he  sees  poverty,  even  the  poverty 
of  a  single  individual  or  a  family.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  such  a  condi- 
tion is  due  to  no  fault  of  the  victim  him- 
self. 

Indeed,  Prof.  George  J.  Stigler.  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  stated  that 
the  issue  of  poverty  is  not  even  a  de- 
batable question.  But  in  a  study  of 
minimimi  wage  fixing,  he  said  there  is 
a  grave  question  whether  the  idea  of 
eliminating  poverty  via  the  minimum 
wage  laws  has  any  validity  whatsoever — 
"American  Economic  Review,  1946." 

Professor  Stigler's  analysis  seems  even 
more  relevant  in  1961  than  it  was  when 
he  first  spoke  publicly  on  this  matter. 
The  late  Lord  Keynes  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Economic  Joiu-nal  in  1946 — 
Cambridge  University — stated  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
economy  is  becoming  a  high  cost  econ- 
omy. Statesmanship  requires  that  we 
not  ignore  these  words  of  warning. 
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There  are  two  specific  reasons  why 
these  warnings  are  important: 

First.  We  are  in  an  international 
balance-of-payments  bind. 

Second.  According  to  the  official  prog- 
nostications of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, we  are  facing  a  period,  almost 
inevitably,  of  higher  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. 

This  latter  is  due  primarily  to  the 
changing  structure  of  our  labor  force. 
All  the  detail  of  the  unemployment  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  recent  months  have  stressed  that  un- 
employment is  heavily  concentrated  in 
four  major  groupings:  First,  young 
people  just  entering  the  labor  force; 
second,  the  unskilled  worker;  third,  the 
nonwhite  members  of  the  labor  force; 
and  fourth,  those  in  contracting  areas 
or  industries. 

Everyone,  with  compassion  in  his 
heart,  would  like  to  see  better  oppor- 
tvinities  for  these  people;  but  if  they 
cannot  gain  reasonably  full  employment 
under  ( xisting  wage  rates,  it  seems  per- 
fectly obvious  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
their  labor,  if  forced  upon  the  labor 
market  by  nonmarket  forces,  must  make 
their  employment  prospects  even  more 
pessimistic. 

It  is  not  enough  to  view  wages  only  as 
income  and  purchasing  power;  we  must 
recognize  that  wages  also  have  another 
side — a  cost  side.  Everyone's  Income  is 
a  cost  to  someone  else.  Everyone^?  in- 
crease in  income  is  a  cost  to  others,  un- 
less offset  by  a  rise  in  productivity. 

A  compul.sory  rise  in  minimum  wages 
seems,  on  the  surface,  highly  humani- 
tarian. But  a  resc>onsible  legislator  or 
statesman  cannot  avoid  looking  at  wages 
both  a^  income  and  as  costs.  He  recog- 
nizes that  a  rise  in  the  compulsory  mini- 
mum wage  may  have  disemployment 
effect.s — particularly  among  those 
workers  who  are  jobless  because  of  their 
youth  and  therefore  lack  job  experi- 
ence or  skill.  The  same  is  true  of  others, 
the  demand  for  whose  services  is  slack 
and  sluggish. 

Furthermore,  the  cost-push  explana- 
tion of  an  inflationary  bias  in  our  econ- 
omy is  now  widely  accepted.  The  offi- 
cial records  show  that  after  nearly  4 
years  of  relative  stability  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index — 1952  to  early  1956 — 
this  index  started  to  move  upward  in 
March  1956  at  the  very  time — March  1 — 
that  the  most  recent  compulsory  increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  was  made  effective. 
No  one  would  arcue  that  the  rise  in  the 
index  since  the  spring  of  1956  is  traceable 
'exclusively  to  the  compulsory  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  as  of  that  time.  But 
nearly  everyone  would  agree  that  it  had 
some  cost  raising  impact  and  thereby 
worsened  the  income  position,  relatively, 
of  workers  generally,  including  the 
workers  at  the  minimum  wage.  And  a 
rise  at  the  minimum  has  a  cost-raising 
and  disemployment  impact  above  the 
minimum  as  well.  It  cannot  help  those 
in  distressed  areas  and  industries. 

Furthermore,  since  1949,  we  have  had 
an  imbalance  in  our  international  bal- 
ance-of-payments accounts  almost  con- 
tinuously. The  rise  in  labor  costs  at  this 
time  would  be  particularly  unwise.  It 
would   be  certain  to  have  price  effects 


and  worsen  the  competitiveness  of  our 
economy,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Assuming  that  we  have  to  continue 
heavy  expenditures  abroad  for  national 
security  reasons  and  we  do  not  desire  to 
cut  down  the  freedom  to  travel  abroad 
and  invest  abroad,  the  most  important 
weapon  to  counteract  our  international 
imbalance  is  to  step  up  our  exports;  this 
means  that  we  must  provide  the  foreign 
bu>-er  with  better  values — improved 
products  and  services,  preferably  at 
lower  prices. 

In  short,  for  these  reasons,  any  in- 
crease in  the  legal  minimum  wage  would 
be  peculiarly  unwise  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  to  what  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  said  before 
the  committee  in  the  hearings  conduct- 
ed in  1959  and  1960.  on  page  519: 

Much  of  the  decline  In  employment  In  the 
12  Industry  segments  which  occurred  dtir- 
ing  the  period  can  be  attributed  to  the  81 
minimum  wage.  However,  there  were  other 
economic  Influences  on  a  number  of  the  in- 
dustries In  question  which  were  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  changes  in  level  of  employment. 
Some  of  these  may  be  considered  as  reflect- 
ing, at  least  In  part,  long-term  effects  of  suc- 
cessive increases  In  wages  required  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard.^  Act 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  JAPANESE  DIET 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CAP.EHART.  I  am  sure  every 
other  Senator  joins  with  me  in  being 
pleased  that  we  have  as  our  guests  to- 
day, in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  three 
honorable  gentlemen  from  the  Japanese 
Diet.  I  present  them  to  the  Senators  as 
our  guests. 

The  PRESIDHNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  honored  by  the  presence  of 
these  distinguished  visitors.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  very  happy 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  51)  to  print  as  a 
House  document  the  publication  "Facts 
on  Communism — Volume  II,  The  So- 
viet Union,  From  Lenin  to  Khrushchev." 
and  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  81)  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  a  House  document. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  J. 
Collins; 


S.  278.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  relatlQ(( 
to  practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Pendell; 

S.  900.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mobile,  Ala.; 

S.  1295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  per  dlcm  to  members  of  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  at  the  same  rate  that  Is 
atithorijsed  for  other  persons  serving  the 
Federal  Government  without  compensa- 
tion; and 

S.  1298.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revoke  in  whole  or  In  pwirt 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambe.iu  Reservation. 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service,  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  very 
unfortunately,  in  a  press  conference  the 
other  day,  said  that  the  bill  would  affect 
only  those  industries  and  businesses 
making  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  If  that  were  true,  it  would  be  a 
very  happy  eventuality. 

l"he  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  with 
respect  to  at  least  some  of  the  industries 
the  bill  would  affect,  the  earning  capac- 
ity has  gone  down  to  a  great  extent  com- 
pared to  past  years.  For  example,  in  the 
report  "Operating  Results  of  Depart- 
ment and  Specialty  Stores  in  1959,"  done 
by  the  Harvard  Business  School  Division 
of  Research,  it  is  stated  that  pretax 
earnings  for  specialty  stores  over  $1  mil- 
lion in  sales  volume  have  been  virtually 
unchanged  for  the  past  3  years.  The 
earnings  have  been  2.8  percent  of  the  net 
sales  in  such  stores.  Earnings  were  2.85 
percent  in  1958  and  2  8  percent  in  1959 

To  the  uninitiated,  I  know  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  high  margin  of  profit  in  re- 
tailing. Mr.  President,  I  have  quite  a 
bit  of  experience  in  that  field,  and  I  can 
assure  the  Senators  there  is  not.  It  has 
become,  in  the  past,  a  very  risky  business. 
The  average  net  profit  in  the  retail  es- 
tablishments in  this  country  is  slowly 
going  down,  is  now  below  3  percent,  and 
is  approaching  2.5  percent. 

I  think  it  is  very  obvious  to  anyone 
who  understands  economics  that  this 
narrow  margin  of  profit  cannot  absorb 
increased  costs.  When  retailers  are  pre- 
sented with  increased  costs  which  have 
come  about  through  unnatural  forces, 
such  as  Government  fiat,  there  is  only 
one  thing  they  can  do,  and  that  is  to 
increase  prices.  Costs  carmot  be  as- 
sumed by  any  business  without  an  In- 
crease in  prices  unless  the  cost  Increase 
has  come  as  a  result  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity, in  which  case  the  cost  will 
take  care  of  itself. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  study  many  areas 
of  merchandising  in  this  country  in  re- 
spect to  which  prices  have  not  changed 
over  the  past  20  years.  This  has  come 
about  because  man  has  been  able  to 
produce  faster.  We  have  been  able  to 
increase  salaries  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  cost  of  merchandise  down. 

I  wish  to  have  my  friends  in  this  body 
perfectly  aware  of  what  we  would  do. 
By  unnatural  forces  we  would  increase 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  which  would 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  We 
would  unnaturally  increase  wages.  The 
combination  of  the  two.  as  I  think  we 
have  proved  time  and  again,  would  do 
no  good  to  the  very  person  we  are  trying 
to  help.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
not  be  humanitarian.  We  would  in  fact 
be  a  little  selfish,  because  the  person  who 
would  receive  the  increase,  plus  all  the 
increases  that  would  go  along  with  it 
along  the  road,  would,  within  a  year, 
pay  more  for  his  merchandise,  food.  rent, 
car.  and  gasoline,  and  as  a  result  he 
would  be  worse  off  at  the  end  of  12 
months  than  he  is  at  the  present  time. 

No  one  likes  low"  wages.  I  think  we 
must  be  realistic  and  recognize  that  in 
most  cases  a  man  is  paid  what  he  earns. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  there  are  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  cannot  earn  more 
than  a  dollar  an  hour  because  their  pro- 
ductivity is  not  worth  more  than  a  dol- 
lar. In  some  cases  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  worker  is  worth  no  more  than 
50  cents  an  hour.  But  we  assume  that 
we  can  unnaturally  increase  that  mans 
pay  and  do  him  good.  We  cannot  do 
so.  We  have  not  done  so.  and  ever  since 
the  minimum  wage  law  has  been  a  part 
of  our  statutes,  we  have  been  doing  in- 
creasing harm  to  the  lowier  paid  worker 
in  our  economy.  Had  natural  forces 
been  allowed  to  operate,  he  would  be 
better  off  today,  not  necessarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  size  of  his  paycheck, 
but  because  the  inflation  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  unnatural  forces  acting 
by  Government  fiat  would  not  have  been 
present  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been 
present,  and  he  would  be  buying  more 
for  his  dollar. 

I  wished  to  make  those  few  remarks 
to  be  added  to  those  I  made  earlier, 
and  to  which  I  will  add  more  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues to  know  perfectly  well  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  economy.  Secretar>'  of 
Labor  Goldberg  told  me  it  would  pump 
$1,300  million  into  the  economy.  I  re- 
peat what  I  said  earlier.  That  aipount 
of  increase  is  less  than  24  hours  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Unit^  States,  and  would 
certainly  have  no  effect  at  all  upon  an 
economy  the  size  of  ours,  which  is  now 
running  at  the  rate  of  about  $507  billion. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  CHAN- 
CELLOR KONRAD  ADENAUER  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GER- 
MANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  the  Senate  will  be  honored  by  a 
visit  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ptederal 


Republic  of  Germany.  Konrad  Adenauer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing this  distinguished  visitor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
appoints,  as  a  committee  to  escort  the 
Chancellor  into  the  Chamber,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
M\Nl.  and  the  Senator  from  Wi'^consin 
[Mr.  Wiley  1. 

Whereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  S?nate  being  in  recess,  his  Ex- 
cellency. Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
escorted  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President,  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, and  took  the  seat  assigned  to  him 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  members  of  the  party  accompany- 
ing the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  consisting  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Fed- 
eral RepubUc  of  Germany;  His  Excel- 
lency. Wilhelm  G.  Grewe.  Ambassador  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  and 
the  interpreter.  Mr.  Krusterer,  were  es- 
corted to  the  Chamber,  and  took  the 
places  assigned  to  them. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Members  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  a  very  high  honor  and 
a  very  great  privilege  to  present  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Konrad  Adenauer.^  [Ap- 
plause. Senators  rising] 

Thereupon,  from  the  rostrum,  the 
Chancellor  delivered  a  brief  address  in 
German,  which  was  translated,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Vice  President  and  Members  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  a  particularly  great 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  be  in  this 
place  for  the  second  time  and  to  address 
a  few  words  to  you.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  most 
friendly  and  warm  reception  you  have 
given  me  here.  I  know  that  it  was  meant 
primarily  for  the  people  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  Therefore,  I  thank  you 
with  all  the  warmth  of  my  heart.  I  may 
assure  you.  Members  of  the  Senate,  that 
in  these  particularly  difficult  times  the 
German  people  will  always  stand  by  your 
side,  ready  to  help  wherever  the  Ger- 
mans can  help.  Thank  you  again.  [Ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chan- 
cellor has  informed  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  visit  with  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  the  well  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Chancellor,  with  his  party,  was 
thereupon  escorted  to  the  well  of  the 
Senate,  where  he  was  greeted  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  after  which  he 
and  his  party  retired  from  the  Chamber. 

At  2  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Smith  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


ASSISTANT   SECRETARY   OF   THE 
TREASURY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  reported  a  nomination  which  has 
been  unanimously  approved  by  his  com- 
mittee, and  on  which  he  indicates  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wishes  to  have 
tlie  Senate  take  action  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  I  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  nomination  is  unani- 
mously reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,a  letter 
written  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secritart   of  the  TREAstTiY. 
Washington.    DC  .    March    24.    1961. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  concern  of 
some  members  of  your  committee  with  Mr. 
Stanley  Surrey's  writings  as  a  professor  of 
tax  law  and  as  a  private  citizen  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  thought  It  might  be  helpful  If  I  gave 
you  some  of  the  background  of  Mr.  Surrey's 
current  operations  and  of  the  circumstances 
leading  to  my  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  l:e  be  designated  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy. 

In  considering  and  interviewing  varioxis 
people  who  were  suggested  for  this  post.  I 
had  detailed  conversations  with  Mr.  Surrey 
prior  to  coming  to  any  decision.  One  of  the 
chief  points  of  discussion  with  him  was 
whether  he  would  feel  bound  in  his  official 
role  by  personal  points  of  view  on  various 
tax  matters  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
pressed as  a  private  citizen.  FYankly.  I  told 
him  that  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  would 
not  feel  obliged  to  stick  by  everything  he 
had  written  and  that  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion and  frame  of  mind  to  take  a  completely 
objective  and  fresh  look  at  specific  tax  prob- 
lems as  they  arose. 

I  found  that  Mr.  Surrey  felt  very  strongly 
that  he  should  undertake  any  official  posi- 
tion with  a  completely  open  mind.  He  felt 
he  should  undertake  to  gather  the  evidence 
and  facts  and  opinions  of  other  Interested 
executive  departments,  and  particularly  of 
members  of  the  staffs  and  committees  of 
Congress  concerned  with  tax  matters,  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  definite  point  of  view  of  his 
own.  I  also  found  him  completely  fn  agree- 
ment with  my  position  that  no  program 
or  tax  policy  should  be  advocated  as  a  firm 
Treasury  policy  until  after  a  decision  made 
by  the  President  and  me  that  a  given  policy 
or  program  was  in  the  national  public  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  Surrey  and  I  both  agreed  that  It  would 
be  Important  that  he  put  aside  his  writings 
as  a  professor  in  performing  his  task  as  a 
public  official;  that  it  was  one  thing  to  write 
on  the  outside  as  an  observer  or  commenta- 
tor and  another  to  operate  within  the  Gov- 
ernment where  the  responsibility  Is  quite 
different. 

In  the  intervening  weeks  I  have  noted  with 
gratification  the  objective  way  In  which  he 
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has  been  proceeding  to  do  the  tasks  assigned 
In  the  spirit  and  manner  described  above. 
In  his  thinking  and  approach  he  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  captive  In  any  sense  of  his 
previous  observations  and,  like  most  of  us 
In  public  oflfice.  Is  quite  willing  and  ready 
to  consider  other  qualified  points  of  view. 
On  many  issues  of  tax  policy  which  £ire 
currently  confronting  us  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  Presidents  own  public  expres- 
sions. Mr.  Surrey  has  been  trying  to  weigh 
very  carefully  the  observations  of  many 
others  t>efore  arriving  at  his  own  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations. 

I  believe  all  of  this  accounts  in  substan- 
tial measure  for  his  position  in  the  course 
of  testiniony  before  the  committee  when 
he  repeatedly  stated  that  he  could  not  now 
give  fixed  opinions  on  many  matters  which 
are  or  will   be   under   intensive  review. 

I  wanted  you  to  have  these  personal  Im- 
pressions of  this  situation  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  prove  useful  In  throwing  light 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Sur- 
rey undertook  his  assignment  and  on  the 
difficulties  he  or  any  official  so  engaged  has 
In  stating  currently  held  views  in  matters 
on  which  he  Is  earnestly  trying  to  keep  an 
open  mind  as  an  important  element  In  the 
official  process  of  policymaking. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The' 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominaiion  is  confirmed. 


JUDICIARY  NOMINATIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  nomination  of  W.  Arthur 
Oarrity  has  been  cleared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  has  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  In  addition,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  checking  with  the 
minority  conference  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  [Mr  Saltonst.all].  Not  only 
has  he  no  objection  to  the  nomination, 
but  he  believes  it  is  a  good  appointment. 
So  there  is  no  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  Arthur  Garrity,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Raymond  J.  Pettine,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Anson  J.  Anderson,  of  North 
Dakota,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Covell  H.  Meek,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Iowa. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  A.  Bayer,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harry  A.  Sieben,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  C.  Whelan,  of  California, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Floyd  M.  Buford,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  F.  Boardman.  of  Flor- 
ida, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  A.  Muecke,  of  Arizona, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  P.  Hoey,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  N.  Tiemey,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Terrill,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislfitive  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  F.  Quinn,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dave  Fresquez.  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Olin  N.  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  M.  Wilson,  of  Missouri, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COMMIoSIONER  OF  PATENTS 

The  le'^islative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  Lowell  Ladd,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Reynaldo  G.  Garza,  of  Texas,  to 
be  US.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FOREIGN       CLAIMS       SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION     OF     THE     UNITED 

STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  La  Verne  R.  Dilweg.  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935*  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service,  and  of  other 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under 
the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not escape  the  conviction  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee and  pending  before  the  Senate  today 
is  the  wrong  bin  at  the  wrong  time.  It 
is  wTong  In  principle.  It  is  wrong  in 
practice.  Unless  it  Is  drastically  amend- 
ed, it  should  be  defeated. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  Senate  and  by  the  people  before 
we  take  any  final  action  on  it,  and  I  re- 
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fer  to  its  effect  on  the  businesses  con- 
cerned, and — even  more  important — on 
the  people  v.ho  work  for  those  estab- 
lishments, and  on  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  bill  extends  the  long  arm  of  Fed- 
eral wage  and  hour  regulation  far  into 
the  Main  Streets  of  America.  The  bill 
will  throw  a  net  of  Federal  redtape.  for 
the  first  time,  over  the  wage  and  hour 
practices  of  local  retail  and  service 
establishments  with  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 

The  extension  of  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  local 
retail  and  service  businesses  can  be  based 
only  on  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  of  their  legis- 
latures, their  Governors,  and  their  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator's  own  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  a  State  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  approved  by  the 
Governor? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is.  indeed,  true;  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  I  expect  to  refer  to 
It  emphatically. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  If  he  will  permit  me 
to  ask  another  question.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  an  ad- 
joining State,  and  also  another  good 
State,  has  a  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  but  that 
that  act  differs  greatly  because  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  it  was  deemed 
that  conditions  in  that  State  required 
different  treatment  from  that  given  to 
business  in  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  COTTON.  According  to  my  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  completely  correct.  He 
has  well  stated  and  emphasized  the  rea- 
sons for  the  difference. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  States,  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  their  citizens,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  union  organizations  within  the 
State,  will  not  enact  effective  and  rea- 
sonable State  minimum  wage  laws,  tail- 
ored to  meet  the  local  conditions.  This 
is  a  false  approach,  as  a  quick  glance 
at  the  minimum  wage  legislation  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  will  prove. 

New  Hampshire  has  had  for  many 
years  a  statutory  minimum  wage  which 
now  sets  a  minimum  of  $1  per  hour.  The 
coverage  of  the  State  act  is  far  broader 
than  the  coverage  proposed  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  It  covers  every  retail  store, 
every  manufacturing  plant,  every  laun- 
dry, every  drycleaning  plant  in  New 
Hampshire.  All  of  these  establishments 
must  now  pay  a  minimum  of  $1  per  hour, 
and  the  State  legislature  is  now  consid- 
ering legislation  to  increase  the  present 
minimum  to  possibly  the  $1.25  an  hour 
being  considered  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
think    that   his    own    State    legislature 


knows  more  intimately  and  better  about 
the  competitive  conditions  existing  be- 
tween various  businesses  in  his  State, 
the  cost-of-living  conditions,  and  the 
like,  than  the  Members  of  the  Federal 
Congress  can  possibly  know,  in  view  of 
the  great  size  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  precisely  what 
I  believe,  and  it  has  been  very  well  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Tlie  record  in  New  Hampshire  clearly 
shows  that  its  State  legislature  is  ade- 
quately responsive  to  the  public  needs 
in  this  field,  and  that  a  national  statute 
in  this  area  is  quite  unnecessary. 

A  second  philosophy  which  must  un- 
derlie the  pending  bill  is  a  belief  that 
the  only  important  thing  to  consider  is 
the  wage  scale.  I  cannot  accept  this 
theory.  To  my  mind,  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  preserve  jobs  as  it  is  to  preserve 
wage  scales. 

I  am  familiar  with  many  retail  stores 
and  mercantile  establishments  in  New 
Hampshire  that  employ  a  number  of 
older  people,  many  of  them  widows. 
These  people  do  not  have  heavy  work. 
Their  hours  are  often  short;  and  their 
production,  in  terms  of  sales,  is  often 
low.  While  their  pay  is  not  large,  it 
augments  and  pieces  out  their  other  in- 
come, and  enables  them  to  live  more 
comfortably.  Their  employment  enables 
them  to  contribute  fruitfully  and  con- 
structively to  the  general  well-being. 
Young  people  just  out  of  school,  who 
lack  the  experience  and  training  of  older 
workers,  are  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  minute  Congress  reaches  into  the 
Main  Streets  and  sets  a  high  minimum 
wage  for  retail  establishments  and  serv- 
ice businesses,  many  of  those  people  will 
immediately  lose  their  jobs.  If  a  higher 
wage  must  be  paid,  fewer,  but  more  ac- 
tive and  experienced,  employees  must  be 
hired — high-pressure  salesmen,  persons 
who  can  assume  added  duties  and  bur- 
dens, so  that  fewer  will  do  the  work  that 
more  had  done  before. 

This  is  how  the  bill  will  injure  the  peo- 
ple who  need  employment  most — the 
younger  w  orkers,  as  well  as  the  aged  and 
the  widows. 

Of  course,  the  bill  before  us  is  sugar 
coated,  because  it  applies  minimum 
wage  regulation  only  to  retail  establish- 
ments which  do  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars of  business  a  year,  and  it  is  sugar 
coated  because  it  takes  effect  gradually. 
.  But  every  Senator  knows  that  the  dis- 
crimination between  establishments 
which  do  $950,000  worth  of  business  a 
year  and  those  which  do  over  SI  million 
a  year  is  so  obviously  illogical  and  un- 
fair that  it  is  bound  to  be  repealed. 
These  tranquilizing  provisions  are  put  in 
to  win  supfKjrt  for  the  measure  now; 
but  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  the  fig- 
ure will  be  lowered  once,  and  then  low- 
ered again,  until  the  act  applies  to  all 
businesses,  of  whatever  size  and  type. 

"When  we  start  to  travel  along  the  road 
of  the  bill's  warped,  distorted,  and  legal- 
istic definition  of  interstate  commerce, 
there  will  be  few,  if  any,  limits  to  what 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  will 
regulate.  Let  us  remember  that  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  calling 
for  the  enactment  of  Federal  minimum 


wage  legislation  in  1937,  said  it  was  for 
"those  who  toil  in  the  factories."  He 
said: 

There  are  many  purely  local  pursuits  and 
services  which  no  Federal  legislation  can  ef- 
fectively  cover. 

His  words  are  forgotten  today.  In- 
stead, we  hear  statements  like  that  of 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany: 

If  an  enterprise  cannot  survive  except  by 
paying  wages  of  75  cents  or  $1  an  hour,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  for  it  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness— It's  not  worth  saving  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Meany  may  be  willing  to  force 
small  enterprises  out  of  business,  but 
I  am  not;  and  I  am  even  more  unwilling 
to  force  their  employees  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

There  should  be  no  confusion  or  mis- 
understanding about  the  effect  on  em- 
ploj-ment  of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

A  careful  investigation  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  into  the  ef- 
fect of  the  last  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  revealed  that  it  reduced  employ- 
ment by  9  percent  in  12  different  indus- 
tries most  affected  by  the  increase. 

The  decrease  in  emploj'ment  would  un- 
doubtedly be  more  severe  now,  in  view  of 
the  economic  conditions  in  the  country. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  drop  in 
employment  following  the  last  change  in 
the  minimum  wage  took  place  during  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  rising  economic 
activity,  not  in  a  slack  period  of  high  un- 
employment, such  as  we  have  today. 

Today,  unemployment  is  a  serious 
problem  in  most  the  Nation.  More  than 
6  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  ray  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire  is  unemployed, 
and  in  some  sections  of  my  State  the 
unemployment  rate  is  over  9  percent. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  make 
it  worse.  That  is  why  this  is  the  wrong 
time  for  a  wrong  bill,  in  my  view. 

Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  rise  in  minimum  wages  by  25 
percent  is  highly  inflationary.  The  tes- 
timony offered  to  the  committee  by  Gott- 
fried Haberler,  who  is  Galen  L.  Stone, 
professor  of  international  trade  at  Har- 
vard University,  details  with  consider- 
able precision  its  inflationary  aspects. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  for  those 
for  whom  the  law  was  designed,  as  I 
have  done  several  times  in  the  past. 
But  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  that  callously 
injures  the  people  who  need  employ- 
ment most  and  the  business  firms  which 
provide  it  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  my 
own  State  and  other  States. 

If  the  definition  of  inter.state  com- 
merce, as  now  contained  in  the  bill,  and 
if  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion of  coverage  remain  in  the  bill,  I  can- 
not vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  jueld? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Considering  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  hours,  as  dealt 
with  in  the  pending  bill,  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  know  of  any 
better  way  to  have  laws  which  may  be 
effective  in  this  field  comport  with  the 
practices,  customs,  traditions,  and  de- 
mands of  the  customers  in  the  various 
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states  and  in  the  communities  of  various 
sizes  in  those  States  than  to  have  the 
problem  resolved  by  State  legislatures  in 
close  touch  with  their  own  people  and 
well  knowing  those  practices,  customs, 
and  traditions? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  could  not  agree  more 
fully  with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
come  from  a  rural  State.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  himself  pointed  out  very 
ably  only  a  few  moments  ago.  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  is  a  highly 
industrialized  and  urban  State.  The 
problems  of  the  little  business  enter- 
prises along  the  streets  of  a  town  in  my 
State  and  the  problems  of  businesses  in 
I  the  more  densely  populated  sections  of 
some  other  State  are  just  as  different  as 
the  North  Pole  is  from  the  Equator. 

Those  who  are  able  to  handle  these 
problems  and  have  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  them  are  the  ones  who 
are  close  to  them.  But  today  the  coun- 
try is  faced  with  the  fact  that  by  means 
of  this  measure  we  would  simply  ignore 
the  city  halls,  the  county  courthouses, 
and  the  State  legislatures;  instead,  we 
are  trying  to  permit  a  few  people  here 
in  Washington  to  lay  down  the  ground 
rules  for  everyone — to  put  all  into  a 
vise,  and  to  apply  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  all  problems,  and  all  conditions 
exactly  the  same  formula. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  what  I  have 
had  to  say.  the  legislature  of  my  own 
State  is  alive  and  alert  to  the  need  for 
adequate  wages.  It  has  acted.  Only  2 
years  ago  it  revised  our  wage  scale,  and 
increased  it.  Today,  it  is  working  on  a 
bill  in  this  field.  So  it  is  completely  un- 
necessary for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  in- 
sist on  legislating  for  us. 

When  the  Congress  tears  down  the 
last  bulwark  that  protects  a  small  busi- 
ness which  does  business  in  only  one 
State,  of  course  some  artificial  formula 
can  be  applied,  on  the  basis  that  some- 
thing that  business  buys  comes  from  an- 
other State.  All  business  activities,  from 
the  small  neighborhood  grocery  store  to 
the  biggest  factory  in  this  country,  can 
be  thrown  into  one  net  by  some  dis- 
torted formula.  But,  actually,  the  day 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reaches  into  every  little  town  and  hamlet 
of  this  country  and  regulates  the  wages 
and  hours  of  every  garage  and  restau- 
rant and  every  other  establishment,  on 
that  day  big  business,  big  government, 
and  big  labor  will  take  over  the  American 
people,  and  the  kind  of  Republic  of  com- 
munities and  States  that  we  have  cher- 
ished will  cease  to  survive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  distinguished  and.  I  think,  a  com- 
pletely accurate  analysis  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD    AND    PEACE    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
constructive  conference  on  food  and 
peace  programs  was  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  April  4,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Town  and  Country  Department  of 
the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  voluntary  groups. 
John  M.  Wilson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Council  of  ChurchesJ  presided 
over  the  gathering,  which  attracted 
some  300  prominent  Ohio  church 
leaders.  The  affair  was  arranged  by 
Clyde  N.  Rogers  and  Margaret  S.  Brug- 
Icr,  codirectors  of  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Department  of  the  Ohio  Council  ot 
Churches.  Participating  were  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government  as  well  as 
spokesmen  for  such  groups  as  CARE, 
CROP.  Church  World  Service,  the 
Friends  Legislative  Committee,  the  Heif- 
er Project,  Inc..  and  other  voluntary 
groups  dedicated  to  serving  humanity 
throughout  the  world.  The  theme  was 
the  future  role  of  voluntary  groups  and 
government  in  making  such  efforts  more 
effective. 

Representing  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  at  this  conference  were 
James  W.  Symington,  deputy  director 
of  the  food-for-peace  program.  Herbert 
J.  Waters,  special  assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  Gordon  Boyce,  in 
charge  of  voluntary  agency  participa- 
tion for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Because  they  highlight  new  develop- 
ments and  new  thinking  In  the  use  of 
food  as  an  important  segment  of  our 
assistance  efforts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  texts  of  remarks  by  Mr. 
Symington  and  Mr.  Waters  at  the  con- 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Challenge  or  Pood  for  Peacx 

(Remarks  of  James  W  Symington,  deputy 
director,  food-for-peace  program,  before 
the  Conference  on  Food  and  Peace  Pro- 
grams. Columbus. ><)hlo,  Tuesday.  Apr.  4. 
1961) 

What  ts  the  challenge  of  food  for  peace? 
There  Is  an  old  Spanish  saying,  "El  hambre 
no  es  un  buen  consejero."  It  means 
"Hunger  Is  not  a  good  adviser.  ' 

Yet  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at 
least  half  the  people  in  the  world  are  getting 
this  kind  of  advice  today.  And  they  turn, 
as  they  well  might  turn,  to  the  counsels  of 
despair.  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of  a 
child  In  a  country  to  the  south  of  us — one 
child  warped  by  starvation,  shriveled  by  de- 
hydration— and  I  think  you  would  agree — 
this  Is  a  challenge  for  food  for  peace.  I 
could  take  you  to  his  family's  dirt  floor 
hut — and  show  you  the  mother  trying  to 
tease  a  smile  from  that  child  with  another 
drop  of  foul  water  from  the  family  chalice, 
a  broken  coke  bottle.  And  you  might  say — 
this  is  a  challenge  for  food  for  peace. 

Then  we  could  drop  In  on  a  weekly  meet- 
ing oi  the  community  peasants  league 
where  the  father  sits  In  brooding  silence  as 
the  local  Communist  organizer  harangues 
him  and  his  neighbors  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  feudalism,  and  take  by  force  what  neither 
Justice  nor  mercy  had  given  them  or  their 
kind  for  500  years.  Such  an  experience 
might  invite  the  conclusion — here  is  a  chal- 
lenge for  food  for  peace.  Pood  to  stop  rev- 
olutions?   No,  food  to  start  better  ones. 


Food  to  make  shackles  bearable?  No.  food 
to  break  the  shackles.  For  food  nourishes 
reason,  and  rational  men  choose  freedom. 

The  condition  of  men  even  In  what  we  so 
proudly  call  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  a 
disgrace  to  us  all.  In  Asia,  In  Africa.  In  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  and  right  here  In  the 
Americas  live,  using  the  verb  loosely,  millions 
of  people  engulfed  by  indifference,  burled  by 
custom,  crucified  by  statistics,  and  all  but 
forgotten.  It  Is  time  for  these  people  to 
advance  and  be  recognized.  Food  for  peace 
acknowledges  their  right  to  recognition  and 
their  need  to  advance. 

All  this  Is  familiar  ground  to  you.  This 
is  hardly  a  group  that  needs  a  lecture  on 
humanity      Humanity  Is  your  business,  and 

I  have  no  doubt  you  have  some  ready  defini- 
tions yourselves  of  the  challenges  of  food  for 
peace.  I  trust  they  would  not  be  too  far 
from  mine. 

What  Is  not  contemplated,  as  Mr  Waters 
has  suggested.  Is  a  giant  worldwide  feeding 
program  while  the  abundance  lasts — to  be 
terminated  when  its  gone.  That  would  be 
both  shortsighted  and  dangerous — and  quite 
unnecessary.  Man  cannot  live  on  bread 
alone,  but  proper  food  in  sufficient  quantities 
can  lift  men  and  societies  out  of  oblivion  and 
Into  progress.  It  cart  stimulate  community 
spirit — and  the  work  that  such  spirit  be- 
gins— work  on  roads  to  market,  houses, 
health  centers,  schools — yes.  and  places  of 
worship.  It  can  sustain  the  child  In  school 
and  replace  his  parents'  anxieties  with  incen- 
tives and  pride.  It  can  grubstake  families 
on    new    lands — until    their    crops    come    in. 

We  In  food-for-peace  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  work  Is  over — -when  tlie  so- 
cieties we  help  to  build  today  are  healthy 
societies,  whose  citizens  share  in  both  do- 
mestic progress  and  affairs  among  nations; 
In  the  commercial  relationships  that  are  en- 
joyed today  by  such  a  small  minority  of 
their  fellow  nationals.  We  need  only  our  own 
depression  to  remind  us  that  the  blighted 
areas  of  today  may  be  the  dollar  markeU 
of  tomorrow.  I  mention  this  to  you  not 
as  humanitarians,  but  as  taxpayers.  But 
while  this  happy  day  may  not  be  the  millen- 
nium It's  not  Just  around  the  corner  either. 
For  the  immediate  future  our  problem  may 
be  summed  up  as  three- tenths  of  the  world 
on  a  balanced  diet,  six-tenths  on  Manloca 
and  one-tenth  on  Metrccal.  There's  work  to 
do. 

And  no  society,  no  government  ever  went 
forward  to  meet  any  challenge  with  more 
dedicated  or  experienced  allies  than  the 
United  States  as  It  moves  to  conquer  hunger 
and  suffering  side  by  side  with  the  voluntary 
agencies  of  America. 

You  know  the  history  of  this  alliance  bet- 
ter than  I.  It  has  functioned  In  two  World 
Wars  and  the  aftermath  of  each.  President 
Roosevelt's  War  Relief  Control  Board  which 
coordinated    relief    activities    In    World    War 

II  was  succeeded  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  In  May  1946. 
Since  Its  inception,  the  Advisory  Committee 
has  been  chaired  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft.  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  this  State  and  an 
important  leader  In  church  affairs.  The 
chairman  and  the  nine  members  of  the 
Committee  all  serve  without  compensation 
as  a  public  service. 

Some  58  American  voluntary  agencies  are 
now  accredited  by  the  Committee.  This 
does  not  mean  Government  control.  Each 
agency  is  left  free  to  carry  out  its  program 
along  Its  own  lines  and  In  Its  own  character- 
istic spirit.  Registration  Indicates  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment approval  of  the  alms  and  purposes 
of  these  agencies.  It  also  brings  with  it 
certain  tangible  benefits  which  are  now  pro- 
vided In  U.S.  law.  regulations,  and  admin- 
istrative actions.  It  provides,  too.  a  central 
place  In  Government,  a  point  of  liaison,  to 
service  and  encourage  in  all  appropriate 
ways   the   important   activities   which    these 
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private  groups  are  carrying  forward.  In  this 
regard,  the  Adrisory  Committee  together 
with  Its  staff  In  ICA,  works  in  close  col- 
laboration with  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Ser\lce  In 
New  York.  To  be  eligible  for  registration, 
nn  agency  must  have  an  ongoing  voluntary 
foreign  aid  program.  It  must  show  Its  pur- 
pofes  are  neither  p>olltlcal  nor  proparand- 
Istlc.  Its  hlirtory  and  financial  records  must 
Indicate  stability  and  eflJcacy.  and  It  must 
present  proof  that  the  contributions  It  re- 
ceives are  tax  deductible. 

Incidentally,  since  mld-Pebruary,  Bill 
McOahon.  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  has  been  a  consultant 
to  Mr.  McGovern  on  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram I  asked  Bill  what  he  thought  were 
the  essential  Ingredients  of  a  healthy  and 
useful  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  voluntary  agencies. 
Here  are  the  points  he  maoe: 

1.  The  fullest  possible  sharing  of  Informa- 
tion so  that  each  will  know  the  programs 
and  plans  of  the  other. 

2  A  practical  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  special  problems  and  limita- 
tions of  the  other. 

3  A  central  point  of  service  liaison  on 
both  sides. 

4  The  greatest  possible  flexibility  and  a 
willingness  to  aecommodat*,  consistent  with 
the  practical  realities  of  any  given  situation, 
so  that  mutually  helpful  action  will  result. 

5.  Government  assistance  or  subsidy  to  a 
degree  which  does  not  compromise  the  In- 
dependent or  private  character  of  the  volun- 
tary agency  concerned  nor  place  that  agency 
In  a  position  where  It  would  be  unable  to 
survive    without   Government   subsidy. 

8.  Mutual  trust  and  conndence.  In  order 
of  importance  this  leads  the  rejrt.  but  It  is 
not  quickly  or  easily  achieved.  It  must  be 
earned  the  hard  way — by  performance  and  a 
showing  of  good  faith  on  both  sides. 

There  has  been  good  faith,  and  there  cer- 
tainly has  been  performance.  The  princi- 
pal present  legislative  support  for  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  Public  Law  480.  provides 
a  number  of  avenues  for  cooperation  be- 
tween Government  and  voluntary  agencies 
in   the   distribution   of   foodstuffs   abroad. 

This  authority  has  been  effectively  used  in 
such  situations  amoDg  others  as  tlie  Hun- 
garian revolt  of  1956,  the  disastrous  Chilean 
earthquakes  of  last  summer  and,  more  re- 
cently, in  the  Congo  In  response  to  an  app>eal 
from  the  United  Nations.  It  has  helped  in 
Iran.  Cyprus,  and  Kenya  to  combat  crop 
failures  caused  by  drought.  Emergency  food 
aid  Is  also  being  given  to  the  Algerian  refu- 
gees in  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Under  this 
same  autliorlty,  significant  school  and  child 
feeding  programs  have  been  developed  in 
Italy,  Japan,  and   Tunisia. 

In  addition,  the  law  provides  for  food 
grants  to  developing  countries  to  be  used  in 
specific  economic  development  projects.  The 
wages  of  workers  engaged  in  community  de- 
veiopnient  projects  may  be  paid  partially  In 
food.  Such  a  program,  now  well  underway 
In  Tunisia,  has  been  amply  described  by 
Herb  Waters.  Through  these  efforts,  we  are 
able  to  convert  farm  commodities  into  roads, 
schools,  clinics,  and  Irrigation.  The  pay- 
ment of  wages  partially  In  food  not  only 
reduces  the  cost  of  development  projects; 
It  also  cliecks  the  Inflation  of  food  prices 
which  would  otherwise  accompany  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  workers  in  a  food 
deflflt  coiuitry. 

The  people-to-people  donation  programs 
are  administered  under  a  partnership  ar- 
rangement with  accredited  US.  volun- 
tary Agencies  including  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund.  Such  voluntary 
a*?encle6  as  CARE  and  the  relief  arms  of  our 
three  major  faiths,  namely  C^iurch  World 
Service,  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  and  Catholic  Belief  Services  are 
actively    distributing    these    foods    In    many 


parts  of  the  world  and  reaching  an  estimated 
65  million  needy  persons.  In  all.  there  are 
20  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  cooperating  with 
us  In  the  food-for-peace  program.  The  foods 
which  we  make  available  to  them  have  pro- 
T.ded  a  useful  supplement  to  the  programs 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  which  they  have 
been  carrying  on  around  the  world  for  many 
years.  In  all  Instances,  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies maintain  U.S.  citiren  field  representa- 
tives to  supervise  and  Insure  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  supplies.  The  personalized  way 
In  which  this  help  Is  given  does  much  to  en- 
hance the  position  of  the  United  States 
abroad  and  to  demonstrate  in  a  friendly  and 
effective  way  the  real  concern  of  the  people 
of  America  for  our  less  fortunate  friends 
abroad. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  value  of  the 
food  donated  on  a  government -to-govern- 
incnt  basis  for  disaster  and  emergency  relief 
has  totaled  In  excess  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Those  donated  undejj'  the  people-to- 
pcople  (voluntary  agency)  arrangements 
have  reached  a  value  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars. 

I  have  seen  the  e\-ldence  of  this  coopera- 
tion— In  South  America.  The  month  1  spent 
there  with  the  members  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Technical  Study  Mission  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  meet  fome  of  the  most  won- 
derful, dedicated  people  I've  ever  known — 
the  field  representatives  of  the  voluntary 
ager.cles.  They  do  so  much  with  so  little. 
How  very  much  they  could  do  with  Ju.st  a 
little  more. 

And  I  £aw  some  of  what  needed  to  be  done. 
I  saw  hot,  dusty  school  yards  and  staring 
listless  children  where  there  was  no  school 
lunch  program.  I  saw  one  school  where 
there  was  an  unsupported  program  of  sorts 
operated  locally.  It  provided  food  for  40 
out  of  600  pupils.  The  others  watched.  The 
matron  was  equipped  with  a  stout  club  to 
keep  order.  Perhaps  a  minimum  standard 
we  might  properly  seek  is  school  lunch  pro- 
grams without  clubs. 

Nor  miy  we  forget  more  than  food  Is 
needed — hope,  plans.  Jobs,  dignity.  Can  food 
bring  on  such  things?  That  Is  our  chal- 
lenge. We  think  we  can  meet  It.  And  we 
know  you  will  help  us  find  the  way. 

ICA's   Role    in    Pood   and    Pe.^ce    Programs 

(Remarks  of  Herbert  J.  Waters,  special  as- 
slstant  to  the  Director,  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  before  the  Con- 
ference   on    Food    and    Peace    Programs. 
Columbus.    Ohio.    Tuesday,    Apr.    4,    1961) 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you   today.    Your   Conference   on   Food    and 
Peace  Programs,  sponsored  by  the  Town  and 
Country    Department    of    Ohio    Council    of 
Churches   and  cooperating   groups,   is   truly 
slgnlflcant  and  constructive.     You  couldn't 
have  chosen  a  more  timely  theme,  nor  one 
closer  to  my  own  heart. 

Just  as  you  are  doing  as  private  citizens, 
we  In  Government  are  reappraising  our  food 
and  peace  programs  to  see  how  they  can 
be  made  more  effective.  Your  Interest  and 
assistance  Is  most  welcome. 

I  am  well  aware  personally  of  the  leader- 
ship Interest  your  Ohio  church  groups  have 
shown  in  tills  constructive  purpose.  For 
several  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  with  many  of  your  leaders  while  I 
was  endeavoring,  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  tut  Government,  to  encourage 
broader  and  bolder  thinking  along  these 
positive  lines  of  service  to  humanity.  Now 
I  have  undertaken  a  new  role,  within  the 
executive  branch,  from  where  I  am  hope- 
ful of  being  able  to  contribute  further,  and 
perhaps  even  more  effectively,  to  many  of 
our  common  objectives. 

liet  me  first  of  all  extend  to  you  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  President 
ot  tbe  United  States.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
who  deeply  shares  your  InteAst  in  the  sub- 
ject of  this  conference.     Let  me  also  bring 


you  the  greetings  of  the  man  President 
Kennedy  has  cboaen  to  direct  more  effective 
mobilization  and  use  of  all  our  resouroes  to 
assist  the  less-developed  nations  into  self- 
sustained  economic  growth  and  economic 
progress — Mr.  Henry  R.  Laboulsse.  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. Many  of  you  know  of  his  out- 
standing work  for  the  United  Nations, 
among  refugees  in  the  Middle  East. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  Director 
Lsbouisse  of  ICA  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  that  exists  for'  public  forums 
curb  as  yours. 

Thry  are  needed  to  encourage  greater  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of 
]~?d~rship  we  lace  In  the  free  world,  and  to 
mobilize  public  support  for  constructive  ac- 
tion to  meet  those  responsibilities.  And. 
yes,  they  are  also  needed  to  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  your  thinking  and  your  guidance  In 
the  formulation  of  new  programs  and  new 
policies  aimed  at  fulfillment  of  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

Effective  democracy  needs  continued  pub- 
lic concern.  Interest,  and  participation — not 
Just  at  election  time. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  was  "The  Role 
of  ICA  in  Food  and  Peace  Programs."  We 
in  ICA  are  proud  of  what  the  role  has  been, 
and  what  it  has  already  accomplished.  I 
could  talk  at  length  about  It. 

However,  I  would  prefer  looking  ahead 
into  the  future,  rather  than  reviewing  the 
past.  The  big  challenge  Is  yet  ahead,  and 
we  are  gearing  to  meet  it. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  tomorrow.  President 
Kennedy  outlined  In  a  special  message  to 
Congress  his  views  on  "foreign  aid"  In  the 
1960's — a  broad  and  bold  charter  for  a  De- 
cade of  Development  based  upon  experience 
of  the  past,  needs  and  problems  of  the 
present,  and  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all 
mankind  for  the  future.  If  you  have  not 
read  the  full  text  of  the  President's  special 
message  on  foreign  aid.  I  hope  you  will  get 
it  and  do  so.  It  Is  a  call  to  action  that 
merits — and  will  need — the  support  of  all 
the  American  people. 

The  President  seeks  longer-term  authority 
for  our  aid  programs,  for  two  primary 
objectives. 

The  first  is  to  provide  more  le\erage  to- 
ward inducing  and  encouraging  recipient 
countries  to  undertake  greater  self-help, 
necessary  internal  reforms,  and  long-range 
planning. 

The  second  is  to  achieve  more  efficient  use 
of  our  a.'^sistance  dollars,  through  more  care- 
ful long-range  planning  on  our  own  part. 

All  of  you  who  are  Interested  In  Improving 
our  foreign  aid  efforts.  Whether  It  Is  through 
food,  capital,  or  technical  assistance,  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  on  the  Imperative  impor- 
tance of  the  longer-term  approach.  "Your 
help  will  be  needed  in  convincing  others  that 
It  will  be  the  wisest  and  most  economical 
course  for  us  to  follow. 

The  President  recognizes  the  need  for 
ending  the  fragmentation  of  our  efforts 
through  a  multiplicity  of  programs,  and  calls 
for  mobilizing  £ill  available  resources,  public 
and  private,  from  our  country  and  from 
other  industrialized  nations,  to  assist  other 
nations  willing  to  help  themselves  and  their 
people  toward  fulfillment  of  orderly  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  progress  on 
a  comprehensive,  overall  basis,  rather  than 
a  piecemeal  basis. 

To  achieve  this  aim,  the  President  calls 
for  establishing  a  new  economic  develop- 
ment agency  within  our  Government  that 
will  encompass  the  present  activities  and 
programs  of  ICA,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  food  for  peace  program,  the  new 
Peace  Corps,  and  other  now-dispersed  activ- 
ities in  the  realm  of  international  assistance. 

Formulation  of  this  new  agency,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  unified  approach  to  planning 
and  assisting  with  economic  growth  and 
social   progress,    Is   now   underway.      It   is   a 
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long-needed  constructive  step  that  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  every  citizen 
concerned  with  human  betterment  through- 
out the  world. 

For  the  purposes  of  your  conference,  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  Presidents  recogni- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  as  among  the  re- 
Fources  to  be  used  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  at  long  last  turned  our  backs  on 
the  narrower  thinking  of  bygone  years  that 
use  of  food  and  fiber  in  these  international 
Bssistance  programs  was  merely  a  method  of 
surplus  disposal,  designed  to  assist  In  meet- 
ing domestic  agricultural  problems. 

President  Kennedy  himself  emphasized 
the  new  concept  by  one  of  his  earliest  acts — 
the  upgrading  of  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram to  the  White  House  itself,  by  appoint- 
ment of  former  Congressman  George  Mc- 
Govern  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Food  for  Peace  Director.  I'm  pleased 
that  Mr  McGovern's  deputy.  Jim  Syming- 
ton, is  going  to  participate  later  in  this  con- 
ference. 

Our  Government  has  now  come  to  accept 
.  put  agricultural  abundance  for  what  It  really 
Is — a     tremendous     asset_  of     strength,     a 
valuable   resource    that  ^in   be    a  real   bul- 
'      wark    to    total    economic    development    pro- 
grams In  many  areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  In  this  area  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  progress  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  potential  role  of  our  food  abundance 
Itoday. 

~  Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the 
Itremendous  contribution  that  has  already 
been  made,  and  Is  continuing  to  be  made, 
by  the  use  of  our  abundance  for  emergency 
disaster  relief,  famine  assistance,  and 
humanitarian  feeding  programs,  the  real 
hope  of  the  future  rests  in  finding  l|ays  otir 
abundance  can  be  used  to  help  others  help 
themselves — ways  in  which  our  food  and  fiber 
can  make  a  more  permanent  contribution, 
by  stimulating  economic  growth  and  social 
progress. 

None  of  us  want  to  see  any  lessening  of 
efforts  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and 
misery  by  humanitarian  relief  activities.  Yet 
all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  want  to  go  a  step  further 
than  Just  providing  temporary  relief — we 
want  to.  and  must,  get  at  the  root  of  such 
conditions,  and  dedicate  our  efforts  to  build- 
ing economic  climates  where  there  is  less 
need  for  relief  assistance. 

In  most  underdeveloped  countries,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  unemployed  and  under- 
employed whose  labor  could  be  vised  for 
economic  development.  If  effectively  mobi- 
lized, such  p>eople  could  be  used  to  build  local 
irrigation  and  drainage  works,  feeder  roads, 
village  processing  and  warehousing  plants, 
and  other  productive  facilities.  These  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  are  underfed, 
tinderclothed.  and  underhoused.  They  are 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  generally  low  level 
of  consumption  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Being  idle  or  ineffectively  used,  they  make 
lltt'.e  contribution  now  to  their  country's 
economy.  Their  low  productivity  and 
limited  worktlme  means  that  they  are  not 
contributing  to  domestic  capital  formation. 
In  a  strictly  economic  sense,  they  are  a 
drain  on  their  country's  resources,  even 
with  their  very  low  individual  consumption 
level. 

I  Our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  can  be 
the  means  of  putting  them  to  work — of 
creating  a  new  work  force  for  progress,  out 
of   what  Is  now   an   economic  drain.  \ 

We  need  only  to  turn  back  the  hands  of 
time  for  guidance  as  to  how  It  can  be  done. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  ancient  peoples, 
with  only  their  hands,  built  great  struc- 
tures— the  pyramids,  huge  palaces,  great 
cities.  We  still  marvel  at  them,  and  won- 
der how  It  could  be  done. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  when  King 
Solomon    undertook    that    great    project    of 


building   the  temple,   he   had   to  have  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  to  hew,  carry  and  build. 

The  laborers  had  to  have  food.  In  order 
to  work. 

Solomon  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
King  of  Tyre,  whereby  he  would  supply  that 
food . 

"I  will  give  for  your  servants,  the  hewers 
who  cut  timber,  20,000  cors  of  crushed  wheat, 
20,000  cors  of  barley,  20,000  baths  of  wine, 
and  20,000  baths  of  oil,"  King  of  Tyre  prom- 
ised, according  to  the  Scriptures. 

Unfortunately,  not  many  of  the  other 
great  structurels  of  the  past  were  for  the 
common  good  nor  the  glory  of  God,  nor  was 
the  common  man  who  built  them  given  the 
status  of  a  fellow  citizen.  Dignity  of  labor 
wa.s  an  Incomprehensive  concept. 

The  tremendous  tasks  that  were  accom- 
plished in  those  days  can  be  accomplished 
again — only  now  we  know  that  the  benefit 
of  man's  labor  can  be  widespread,  and  works 
of  Improvement  can  be  done  in  most  every 
community  close  to  where  people  live.  They 
can  be  assured  of  better  harvests  by  build- 
ing moisture-conserving  structures;  Roads 
can  be  built  to  .serve  the  communities 
Trees  can  be  planted  which  will  eventually 
bear  fruit. 

We  have  shown  how  it  can  be  done  with 
food,  in  a  test  project  begun  in  Tunisia  in 
the  spring  of    1958.  i 

Tunisia  is  a  semlarld  country,  and  people 
were  interested  in  improving  the  water  sup- 
ply for  their  villages.  They  were  Interested 
in  terracing  the  hillsides,  so  that  trees  and 
grass  and  grain  could  be  grown.  They  built 
reservoirs  to  hold  the  waters  upstream, 
where  some  of  it  could  be  used  for  water- 
ing animals  and  for  small  Irrigation.  They 
cleaned  wells  and  springs.  Two-thirds  of 
it  was  financed  by  our  food. 

By  the  end  of  2'^  years,  they  had  com- 
pleted 3,934  projects.  They  had  put  in 
74.800.000  man-days  of  work. 

This  is  the  same  as  if  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  Tunisia  had  put  In  18 'j  days  in 
helping  to  improve  their  country's  resources 
They  terraced  fields  and  hillsides  with  nearly 
30  million  man-days  work,  cleared  land  of 
brush  with  more  than  11  million  man-days 
work.  Tree  planting  took  up  nearly  9  mil- 
lion man-days. 

That  Is  not  the  end  of  the  list  by  any 
means,  for  they  built  reservoirs,  dug  wells 
and  cisterns  with  11  million  man-days  of 
their  labor;..  Flood  control,  removing  stones 
from  fields,  housing  drainage,  urban  reha- 
bilitation, schools  and  clinics  required 
another  7  million  man-days. 

These  3.984  projects  are  all  close  to  where 
the  people  live.  There  are  about  6.000  vil- 
lages so  that  two-thirds  of  the  villages  had 
projects.  The  people  could  see  that  It  made 
sense  to  have  this  series  of  Improvements 
made  In  their  own  localities  and  they  gave 
extra  time  to  the  enterprises  They  worked 
hard,  moving  two  cubic  meters  of  earth  a 
day  Instead  of  the  one  cubic  meter  that  had 
been   estimated   by   the   American    advisers. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  they  took  about 
50  pounds  of  wheat  home  to  their  family. 
They  also  took  home  about  one-half  a  dinar 
of  cash,  equivalent  to  $1  5(^  They  received 
two-thirds  of  their  compensation  In  food 
and  one-third  In  cash.  The  food  helped  to 
feed  the  family,  and  the  cash  was  spent 
locally  thereby  stimulating  some  trade  in 
every  locality.  This  wide  distribution  of  a 
little  money  is  likely  to  have  much  more  of 
a  stimulating  effect  than  applying  a  larger 
amount  all  In  one  locality. 

Within  a  year  there  were  more  than 
100.000  persons  working  on  small  local  de- 
velopments in  every  corner  of  the  country. 
Much  work  had  been  accomplished,  much 
unrest  had  been  averted  and  a  stable 
government  had  a  chance  to  become 
established. 

What  has  been  done — and  Is  being  done — 
In  Tunisia,  can  be  done  elsewhere. 


Based  on  the  Tunisian  experience,  an  esti- 
mate has  been  made  as  to  the  significance  of 
an  economic  development  program  for  all 
of  Africa.  It  totals  up  to  a  vast  Impact,  and 
a  vast  number  of  people  at  work  in  their 
own  behalf. 

In  Tunisia  over  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion came  to  work.  If  In  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  of  Africa  2  percent  of 
the  population  could  be  at  work,  each  In 
their  own  localities,  there  would  be  a  labor 
force  of  more  than  4'a  million  at  work 
making  improvements  in  their  local  re- 
sources. 

Let  me  glv'e  you  an  Idea  of  how  vast  this 
force  for  development  can  be.  If  this  amount 
of  energy  was  congregated  on  one  Job — let's 
say  It  Is  a  canal  6 '2  feet  deep  and  16  feet 
wide — with  everybody  on  the  Job.  a  canal 
from  Washington  or  New  York  to  Chicago 
would  be  finished  in  less  than  2  days 

When  one  thinks  of  the  Immense  energy 
that  rests  in  a  day's  exertion  of  manpower  of 
a  million  men.  it  is  staggering  and  gives 
one  an  appreciation  of  how  the  pyramids  or 
Rome  could  be  built  Ever  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  today.  It  shocks  one  to  realize 
how  much  could  be  accomplished  if  even  a 
part  of  our  abundant  food  could  be  con- 
verted Into  useful  developments  In  thousands 
of  localities. 

Now.  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing  is — 
what  does  It  take  to  convert  tons  of  food  to 
village  water  supplies,  miles  of  canal,  acres 
cleared  of  brush  and  acres  of  land  terraced? 
On  the  basis  of  ICA  experience  with  Its  pilot 
program,  I  can  make  u  list  of  essential  con- 
ditions. 

1  The  leaders  of  the  country  must  be 
interested  and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  time 
and  energy  that  is  required  to  Initiate  and 
operate  a  program  such  as  this.  Like  most 
people  (Americans  Included  1.  they  do  not 
realize  how  much  carf  be  accomplished  If 
their  people  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
be  profitably  occupied.  The  leaders  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  study  the  possibilities, 
have  the  possibilities  and  difficulties  ex- 
plained; they  may  even  need  to  go  to  see 
someplace  where  improvements  have  been 
made. 

2.  The  country  must  be  carefully  ap- 
praised to  determine  what  kind  and  how 
much  food-financed  Improvement  is  feasible, 
how  such  work  fits  Into  general  develop- 
mental plans  for  the  country,  including  its 
effect  on  the  country's  own  agricultural  de- 
velopment, and  the  extent  of  supplemental 
financing  that  may  be  necessary  In  addition 
to   food  and   fiber  grants 

3  The  selection  of  Individual  projects 
within  the  overall  program,  and  getting  them 
organized.  Is  a  most  critical  stage.  The  Im- 
provement resulting  from  the  work  must 
make  sense  to  the  people  who  live  in  the 
locality.  It  must  be  more  than  a  make-work 
project:  It  must  contribute  something  to  the 
community's  future.  If  the  local  people  can 
get  the  same  spirit  of  building  a  better  com- 
munity that  the  Tunisians  did,  they  will  put 
in  a  lot  of  extra  hours.  The  changes  will 
come  more  quickly. 

4  Experienced  supervisory  personnel  must 
be  provided  and  be  on  the  scene  to  lay 
out  the  projects  so  that  they  are  suitably 
built  The  number  of  experienced  persons 
who  must  be  supplied  from  the  outside  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  experienced  per- 
sons available  within  the  country  which 
undertakes  a  development  program.  The 
experienced  personnel  must  not  only  help 
with  the  project  layout,  but  must  help  train 
local  persons.  Training  would  be  done  both 
on  the  Job  and  In  established  training  cen- 
ters. In  the  case  of  Tunisia,  three  training 
centers  were  established  where  agricultural 
production,  soil  conservation,  and  water 
management  were  the  major  lines  of  Interest. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  infer  that  any 
such  broad  approach  to  mass  use  of  food 
and    fiber    to    finance    developmental    work 
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projects  could  be  undertaken  without  en- 
countering many  dlfUcultles.  But  difficul- 
ties can  be  overcome  when  there  is  a  real 
desire  to  do  It,  backed  by  suitable  organiza- 
tion. 

The  evidence  obtained  from  the  pilot 
country  thus  far  shows  that  food  for  eco- 
nomic development  is  feasible,  and  practical. 

The  challenge  is  to  adjust  our  thinking, 
so  that  we  fully  explore  the  use  of  our  food 
and  fiber  as  a  more  readily  available  resource 
at  the  time  we  are  planning  developmental 
programs  for  any  given  country. 

We  can't  do  It  if  our  authority  Is  limited 
to  short-time  periods,  or  uncertain  supplies. 

We  can  do  It,  however.  If  we  really  under- 
stand the  potential  and  Include  an  appraisal 
of  such  International  food  use  for  peace  and 
progress  In  estimating  requirements  for  food 
production  In  the  United  States. 

We  can  do  It  without  upsetting  agricul- 
tural developmerit  of  other  countries;  rather, 
we  can  use  food  Itself  to  Improve  any  given 
country's  own  farm  production  through  such 
programs  as  carried  out  In  Tunisia  to  con- 
serve water,  provide  terracing,  and  build 
farm-to-market  roads.  We  would  not  be 
Interfering  with  normal  marketings,  because 
we  could  be  creating  new  demand  through 
the  expansion  of  the  work  force  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  development  of  the  country 
^concerned. 

What  we  have  done  in  Tunisia  has  been 
done  as  an  experiment  under  rather  limited 
authority  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  480 — a 
title  less  used  to  date  than  title  1  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  or  title  m  grants  of  food 
to  voluntary  agencies  for  humanitarian  re- 
lief feeding  programs. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  more  attention  can  be 
given  to  expansion  of  such  economic  devel- 
opments, either  through  changes  In  title 
II  Itself  or  revision  of  the  present  Public  Law 
480  program  Into  a  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive food-for-peace  authority. 

Abundance  has  been  a  goal  sought  by  every 
country  since  time  began.  That  marvelous 
foot  of  the  rainbow — enough  food  for  all — 
has  been  reached  In  America.  It  has  been 
achieved  here  by  combining  science  with 
hard  work  We  have  an  assured  supply  to 
meet  our  domestic  demands,  come  war  or 
peace,  with  enough  remaining  for  construc- 
tive uses  abroad. 

Due  to  our  resources  and  high  level  of 
efficiency,  we  were  able  to  supply  our  friends 
and  allies  with  fcKXl  during  two  world  wars, 
and  have  helped  to  avert  worldwide  distress 
and  starvation  In  two  postwar  i>erlod8. 

Isnt  It  Just  as  Important,  now,  to  consider 
how  this  abundance  can  be  proj^erly  used 
In  economic  development  for  peace  and  prog, 
ress  everywhere? 

We  again  find  ourselves  with  a  tremendous 
asset  at  hand  for  facilitating  stability  and 
growth  of  the  peoples  of  the  world— If  we 
have  the  will,  the  Imagination,  the  daring 
to  use  It. 

With  courage,  perseverance,  and  "sxperl- 
ence,  we  can  make  our  food  a  stout  first  rung 
In  the  ladder  as  p)eop'.e  In  other  countries 
and  localities  take  their  own  first  steps  to- 
ward reaching  the  security  and  stability  we 
have  built  for  oxirselves. 

Our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  can — 
and  must-  help  vis  win  the  struggle  for 
peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHRirX".  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  those 
statements,  an  article  by  Mr.  Felix  Belair, 
Jr..  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  31,  entitled  "Key  Role 
Urged  for  Pood  as  Part  of  Foreign 
Policy."  This  is  a  summation  of  the 
recommendations  presented  by  the  Food 
for  Peace  Director.  George  S.  McGovern, 
in  his  report  to  President  Kennedy. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Key  Role  Urged  roH  Pood  as  Paht  of  Foreign 

POLICT 

(By  Felix  Belair.  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  30. — A  dramatic  ex- 
pansion of  the  food-for-peace  program  Into 
an  Instrument  of  the  Nation's  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  was  recommended  today  by  Its 
Director,  George  S.  McGovern,  In  a  report  to 
President  Kennedy. 

If  adopted  by  the  President,  his  Ideas 
would  convert  the  present  surplus  food  dis- 
posal plan  Into  a  workhorse  for  building  up 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  and 
the  undernourished  people  who  Inhabit 
them. 

Besides  ridding  the  country  of  unwanted 
farm  surpluses.  Government  stocks  of  food 
and  fiber  would  be  used  to  help  those  areas 
that  want  to  help  themselves. 

TAKE     PI.ACE     OF     CURRENCY 

Pood  would  take  the  place  of  currency 
to  pay  part  of  the  wages  of  workers  on  roads 
and  drainage  ditches  through  the  Jungles 
of  Indonesia.  Throughout  Latin  America 
work  relief  projects  and  rural  resettlement, 
as  well  as  housing  and  school  construction. 
Irrigation  and  sanitation  work,  would  be 
financed  in  part  by  the  burdensome  and 
costly  surplus  supplies  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGovern  talked  guardedly  about  his 
recommendations  today.  He  could  not  give 
the  full  details,  he  said,  because  the  Presi- 
dent h.id  not  read  the  entire  report. 

He  was  able  to  say  that  he  had  laid  down 
the  guidelines  for  an  expanded  food-for- 
peace  program  that  could  be  readily  inte- 
grated with  the  broad  plan  to  help  under- 
developed areas  on  the  road  to  self-reliance. 

For  a  starter.  Mr.  McGovern  said  he  had 
urged  on  the  President  an  Immediate  in- 
crease In  the  <>300  million  fund  now  avail- 
able to  make  food  grants  to  governments 
unable  to  purchase  it  with  their  limited 
currency. 

How  much  of  an  increase  was  requested 
he  did  not  say.  Some  officials  estimated, 
however,  triple  the  amount  now  available 
could  be  used  for  Latin  America  alone. 

Except  for  disaster  relief,  most  surplus 
food  transactions  have  been  In  sales  for  lo- 
cal currency.  The  money  never  finds  Its  way 
to  the  United  Stetes.  ESccept  for  small 
amounts  used  for  administrative  expenses  of 
Federal  agencies  in  the  areas,  it  is  turned 
back  to  the  purchasing  country  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  Improvement 
projects. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  for 
$2  bUUon  more  for  such  sales  during  the 
remainder  of  this  calendar  year.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern also  has  proposed  that  the  same 
amount  be  provided  for  each  of  4  succeed- 
ing years  to  that  his  White  House  office  can 
make  commitments  4  or  5  years  In  advance. 

Plans  for  Immediate  expansion  of  school 
lunch  programs  throughout  Latin  American 
countries  were  also  outlined  in  the  Mc- 
Goyern  report  A  separate  memorandum  to 
the  President  on  the  results  of  the  technical 
fooc*  mission  Just  returned  from  South 
Amtrlca  stressed  this  need.  To  this  end  It 
suggested  the  need  to  increase  the  Nation's 
supply  of  nonfat  dried  milk. 

It  was  recognized  In  the  mission  report  to 
the  President  that  food  alone  could  not  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  the  overall  development 
needs  of  the  South  American  countries 
visited.  All  had  a  serious  foreign  exchange 
problem  and  thus  could  not  obtain  the  ma- 
terials and  equipment  that  only  dollars 
might  buy. 

Some  countries  were  at  present  unable  to 
provide  for  the  preparation,  transportation 
and  distribution  even  of  donated  food  from 
the  United  States.  But  the  mission  found  a 
universal  desire  for  self-improvement,  given 


the  means  of  solving  the  technical  problems 
Involved. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  Mr.  McGovern  said  a  pub- 
lic advisory  council  to  his  office  was  being 
selected  by  President  Kennedy.  It  would  be 
composed  of  60  to  75  members  representative 
of  agricultural,  business,  labor,  educational, 
religious,  and  philanthropic  groups,  he  said. 

Mr.  McGovern  plans  to  leave  Sunday  for 
Rome  to  attend  a  special  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
discuss  a  plan  for  more  effective  use  of  the 
world's  agricultural  abundance  In  feeding 
needy  and  famlnc-strlcken   peoples. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  profile 
biography  relating  to  George  S.  Mc- 
Govern, from  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
same  dat€,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friend  of  Farmers  :  George  Stanley 
McGovern 

Pood,  farmers,  and  his  fellow  men  are  the 
three  foundation  stones  upon  which  George 
Stanley  McGovern  has  built  his  philosophy  of 
life.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  one  statement 
by  the  38-year-old  South  Dakotan,  now  Di- 
rector of  the  food-for-j>eace  program:  "We 
should  thank  God  that  we  hpve  a  food 
abundance  and  use  the  oversupply  among 
the  underprivileged  at  home  and  abroad." 

Mr.  McGovern,  a  liberal  Democrat,  comes 
from  a  State  that  Is  normally  conservative, 
predominantly  Republican,  and  probably  the 
most  agricultural  in  the  Nation.  He  urged 
yesterday  greater  use  of  food  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  foreign  economic  development. 

Some  farm  groups  oppose  his  views,  but 
Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley.  chairman 
of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  is  a 
McGovern  fan. 

"I  cannot  recall  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress," the  North  Carolina  Democrat  once 
said,  "who  has  fought  more  vigorously  or 
intelligently  for  American  farmers  than  Con- 
gressman McGovern."  ^ 

Mr.  McGovern  does  not  believe  that  the 
farm  price  suppxjrt  and  grain  storage  pro- 
grams caused  a  burdensome  Surplus.  He  is 
convinced  that  stored  farm  commodities  are 
good  Insurance  against  drought  and  other 
emergencies. 

FROM  diamond  to  pulpit 

His  concern  for  his  fellow  men  probably 
stems  from  a  deeply  religious  background. 
Once  a  Sunday  school  teacher  he  Is  the  son 
of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  minister  who  left 
professional  baseball  to  fill  the  pulpit  at 
Avon,  S.  Dak. 

As  a  sophomore  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Mitchell,  S.  Dak  ,  he  won  the  State's 
Intercollegiate  oratorical  contest.  His 
theme  was  "My  Brother's  Keeper."  an 
avowal  of  his  belief  in  man's  responsibility 
to  mankind. 

He  later  became  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  same  university.  Mr.  McGov- 
ern. who  holds  a  Ph.  D.  in  American  his- 
itory  and  governmexit  from  Northwestern 
University,  changed  politics  because  of  his 
studies.  He  turned  Democrat  in  1945. 
When  asked  why,  he  replied: 

"I  think  It  was  my  study  of  American 
history  that  convinced  me  that  the  Demo- 
cratic P..trly  was  more  on  the  side  of  the 
average  American." 

Mr.  McGovern  made  statements  that  the 
20-year  Republican  rule  in  South  Dakota 
was  an  unhealthy  situation.  Told  to  "do 
something  about  It,"  he  became  executive 
secretary  of  the  party  In  1953. 

After  3  years  of  strengthening  the  party. 
Mr.  McGovern  1  in  for  Congress  in  1956  and 
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won.     Two  years  later  he  defeated  Gov.  Joe 

Foss.  a  Marine  ace  and  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ner. L.'ist  November,  he  barely  failed  to 
unseat  Senator  Karl  E.  Mr  not. 

In  Con^T-ss,  Mr  McGovern  led  the  food- 
for-p)€ace  movement  and  sparked  congres- 
sional Investigation  of  the  spread  between 
consumer  prices  and  what  the  farmer  re- 
ceives for  his  product. 

WAS    PILOT    IN    WAR 

Mr.  McGovern  married  Miss  Eleanor 
Stegeberg  in  Woonsocket,  S.  Dak  ,  In  1943. 
They  now  have  one  son  and  four  daughters 
ranging  from  5  to  15  years  old. 

During  World  War  IT,  Mr.  McGovern  was 
a  B-24  pilot.  He  won  the  Dlstln^ished 
Flying  Cross  and  received  the  Air  Medal  With 
Three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  after  completing 
35  missions  with  the  15th  Air  Force  in  the 
Pacific. 

In  private  life.  Mr.  McGovern  is  a  stronc; 
Tamily  man.  likes  to  play  the  piano,  hunt, 
fish,  and  golf. 

Both  in  public  and  in  private,  his  pet 
peeves  are  people  who  say  that  politics  is 
a  dirty  or  crooked  game. 

"There  are  no  more  crooks  in  politics  than 
in  other  professions  of  comparable  size," 
he  says.  "Probably  fewer.  Bad  politics  are 
caused  by  good  people  who  don't  take  gov- 
ernment seriously." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Food  for  Peace  Director,  Mr.  McGovern. 
on  hi.s  splendid  report  to  the  President. 
I  also  wi.^h  to  commend  the  Secretary 
o'  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  for  his 
thinking  and  foresighted  planning  in 
the  use  of  food  and  fiber,  not  only  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy,  but.  more 
importantly,  as  an  instrument  of  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  people  every- 
where. 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
reviewing  the  record  of  our  Government 
in  the  past  20  years  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  certain  events  stand  out  as  being 
of  unusual  .sipnificance.  They  reveal  how 
far  we  have  traveled  in  the  struggle  to 
end  discrimination  based  upon  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

It  was  exactly  20  years  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  to  begin  the  breakthrough  for 
Negroes  in  obtaining  Government  jobs. 

In  1944  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  white  primaries  which  served 
to  bar  practically  all  Negroes  in  the  South 
from  taking  part  in  elections. 

In  1948  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
restrictive  real  estate  covenants  could 
not  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

During  the  Truman  administration 
desegregation  of  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
gan, and  it  was  completed  in  large  meas- 
ure during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Segregation  in  interstate  travel  was 
outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1946. 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  famous  decision  declaring  segre- 
gated public  schools  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  year  1957  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  votinsr  rights  of  Negroes  by 
granting  the  Attorney  General  the  power 


to  seek  court -injunctions  against  ob- 
struction and  deprivation  of  voting 
rights.  This  was  the  first  civil  rights  law 
enacted  in  82  years.  In  1960  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  referees  to  assist  Negroes 
to  register  in  areas  where  a  pattern  of 
voting  discrimination  is  found  to  exist. 

These  landmark  actions  by  our  Gov- 
ernment— the  executive  branch,  the 
courts,  and  the  Congress — remind  us  of 
the  prosvress  which  has  been  made  In 
removing  the  greatest  blemish  on  the 
American  conscience. 

And  I  dare  si^,  Mr.  President,  that 
historians  in  later  years  in  enumerating 
the  great  events  in  civil  rights  progress 
will  include  the  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  which  established 
the  Committee  on  Equal  Eimployment 
Opportunity  to  bring  about  an  end  to  job 
discrimination  in  Government  and  by 
Government  contractors. 

Anyone  who  knows  President  Kennedy 
and  has  read  his  Executive  order  knows 
that  this  Committee  will  not  serve  as 
mere  window  dressing.  I  predict  that 
the  Committee,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Vice  President  Johnson,  will 
make  sig^nificant  progress  in  wiping  out 
discriminatory  hiring  and  promotion 
practices  in  Government  and  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors. 

I  al-so  predict  this  example  will  have 
an  impact  on  other  segments  of  the 
American  economy. 

As  tlie  President  stated  on  Tuesday 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opp)ortunity: 

This  Is  not  going  to  be  an  honorary  com- 
mittee. This  is  not  going  to  be  one  which 
issues  a  number  of  statements,  relying  upon 
exhortation.  This  Committee  has  powers, 
and  it  h.is  responsibilities,  and  I  think,  when 
its  powers  and  responsibilities  are  put  to- 
gether, will  be  moving  along  a  very  Impor- 
tant,  useful,   and   national   road. 

The  President,  In  establishing  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, has  clearly  demonstrated  his 
determination  to  see  to  it  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  plays  bo  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  denying  to  any  Ameri- 
can his  right  to  be  treated  as  a  first-class 
citizen.  , 

I  feel  confident  that  the  President's 
action  in  this  vital  area  has  the  backing 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people.  His  action  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  our  great  country,  and 
it  brings  us  closer  to  that  day  when  the 
gap  between  our  actions  and  our  stated 
principles  on  the  equality  of  man  is 
closed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  an  article  from 
the  March  20  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  President's  statement  of 
April  11  along  with  a  report  on  the  Com- 
mittee's first  meeting  from  the  April  12 
New  York  Times,  and  an  article  from 
the  April  12  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials, statement,  and  articles  were  or- 


dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar. 
8, 1961] 

STimwiNo  THi  Policy  on  Equal  Job  Rights 

President  Kennedy**  Executive  order  to 
combat  racial  discrimination  among  those 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  within  the  Government  employ- 
ment Itself  is  a  wise  and  commendable  act. 

That  every  person  U  entitled  to  equal  Job 
rights  has  been  the  policy  all  ft,long.  The 
trouble  Is  In  getting  compliance.  The  arts 
of  persuasion  have  not  obtained  results  as 
they  perhaps  shotUd,  and  there  has  been  an 
understandable  reluctance   to  get  tough. 

The  President  unquestionably  means  busi- 
nes.s.  The  new  Committee  receives  a  lot  of 
additional  powers,  notably  in  choosing  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  Investigative  agent 
Then,  too,  stiff  sanctions  are  outlined 
against  the  contractor  who  doesn't  ^bey  his 
comprehensive  pledge  to  the  Government 
against  discrimination.  And,  Importantly, 
the  unions  which  still  don't  practice  democ- 
racy are  to  be  pressured  by  publicity. 

That  every  citizen  must  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity is  American  law  and  principle.  Our 
national  problem,  though.  Is  to  put  this  into 
fact  everywhere.  Certainly  the  removal  of 
racLil  dl-scrimlnatlon  in  Jobs  would  go  far 
toward  that  necessity.  Indeed,  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  down-to-earth  of  all  civil 
rights,  because  when  you  assure  equality  in 
economics  a  big  barrier  to  the  rest  of  equal 
opportunity   has  been  broken. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  stated  the  policies  anew. 
He  has  provided  additional  teeth  for  en- 
forcement. No  one  can  mistake  the  warn- 
ing. The  test  wUl  be  In  the  administrations 
vigor  of  application,  and  this  should  be 
quickly  evident.  The  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation will  be  first  and  best  able  to  Judge 
that. 


[From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Mar.  38.  IWl] 
Kennedy's  Moves  Against  Bias 

The  aggressive  drive  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  end  employment  discrimina- 
tion In  Government  operations  has  tentered 
a  new  stage.  It  holds  promise  of  betjerment 
In  race  relations  with  a  minimum  of  political 
difficulty. 

The  first  phase  has  been  a  direct  attack 
on  the  problem  by  reducing  the  barriers  to 
hiring  and  advancement.  Two  notable 
moves  of  that  sort  have  already  been  made. 
One  was  the  President's  appointment  of  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity. It  is  charged  with  bettfer.  enforce- 
ment of  the  antidiscrimination  provisions 
in  Government  contracts  through  policing 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  periodic  com- 
pliance reports  by  the  employing  agencies. 
The  other  has  been  Secretary  Goldbergs 
order  barring  discrimination  In  Labor  De- 
partment hiring.  Other  Departments  are  ex- 
p>ccted  to  follow  suit. 

The  new  phase  of  the  administration's 
drive  for  racial  equality  is  indirect  bi)t  also 
potent — an  intensive  effort  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  Negroes  for  Government  Jobs. 
By  Secretary  Goldbergs  orders  the  Labor 
Department's  Chief  of  Personnel  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  southern  Negro  colleges 
to  acquaint  students  there  with  the  Depart- 
ment's need  for  bright  young  people  and 
the  career  opportunities  in  the  Federal 
service.  Now  the  Government's  chief  em- 
ployment standards  and  screening  agency 
has  opened  a  campaign  to  recruit  members 
of  minority  groups  and  to  Improve  their 
advancement  opportunities.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  appointed  Ross  Clinchy, 
former  Executive  Director  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Government  Employment  Policy 
Committee,  to  head  this  effort. 


As  these  moves  result  in  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Negroes  who  apply  for  Government 
Jobs,  the  effectiveness  of  the  campaign  tc 
eliminate  racial  barriers  will  get  increas- 
ingly crucial  testa.  We  hope  the  tests  will 
be  met  with  the  complete  success  they 
deserve.  i 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,  1961] 
Equal    Rights    on    Federal   Jobs 

President  Kennedy  announced  last  month 
that  -his  administration  would  not  permit 
racial  discrimination  on  Federal  contracts. 
Las4^eek  the  accompanying  order  went  into 
effect.  Two  exi.stlng  committees  have  been 
combined  into  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities,  headed  by 
Vice  President  Johnson  and  Labor  Secretary 
Goldberg 

The  new  Committee  has  a  number  of 
powers,  some  old.  some  new.  Most  important 
of  all.  it  can  require  Federal  contractors 
to  observe  agreements  not  to  discriminate 
"because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin"  and  can  see  that  the  contract  is 
canceled,  in  whole  or  part,  if  these  agree- 
ments aj-e  violated.  One  clause  not  manda- 
tory under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
now  stipulates  that  the  employers  must 
"take  affirmative  action  to  Insure  that  ap- 
plicants are  employed  and  that  employees 
are  treated  during  employment  without  dis- 
crimination." 

Last  Friday  an  official  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  filed  a  complaint  against  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  based  on  its  labor  poli- 
cies at  its  Marietta.  Ga..  plant.  The  Issue  Is 
lmp<~rtant  to  the  company,  which  has  pend- 
ing a  10-year  bllllon-dollar  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  Jet  transport 
planes.  Tlie  company  says  it  considers  it- 
self In  compliance  with  the  Presidential  or- 
der and  welcomes  investigation.  The  Com- 
mittee should  look  into  the  matter  and  Into 
some  $2.7  billion  worth  of  Federal  contracts 
said  to  have  been  let  In  10  Southern  States 
last  year 

The  Federal  Government  can't  end  dis- 
crimination everywhere  overnight,  whether 
North  or  South,  whether  enforced  by  man- 
agement or  Imposed  by  labor  unions. 
Thoughtful  citizens  will  agree,  however,  that 
the  Government  shouldn't  prolong  discrimi- 
nation by  subsidizing  It. 


[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar 

20.   19611 

New  Pressures  From  WnrrE  House  for  Jobs 

FOR  Negroes 

Employers  and  unions  now  are  being  told 
to  give  Negroes  an  equal  break  with  whites 
in  Job  opportunities  if  they  want  to  keep  out 
of  trouble  with  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Tlie  word  is  being  passed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, which  President  Kennedy  created 
by  Executive  order  on  March  6.  This  Com- 
mittee succeeds  a  similar  group  that  func- 
tioned under  President  Eisenhower,  but  It 
is  credited  with  having  more  power  to  crack 
down  on  those  who  discriminate  against 
Negroes  than  the  Eisenhower  committee  had. 

Directly  affected  by  the  order  will  be  em- 
ployers who  have  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government,  either  as  suppliers  or  builders. 
Unions  Involved  In  such  Government  work 
also  are  covered  by  the  Kennedy  order,  a 
situation  that  did  not  exist  In  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

NEW    DUTIES    FOR    EMPLOYERS 

Basically,  employers  will  be  expected  to 
follow,  under  President  Kennedy,  the  same 
policies  that  they  were  expected  to  follow 
under  the  previous  administration:  to  re- 
frain from  discriminating  against  an  em- 
ployee or  Job  applicant  because  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin.     However,  the 


Kennedy  order  demands  more  than  merely 
promises. 

A  Government  contractor  Is  told  he  must 
do  these  things: 

1  Agree  to  "take  affirmative  action  to 
Insvire"  that  there  Is  no  discrimination  in 
connection  with  work  under  the  Federal 
contract. 

2.  Insert  In  any  help-wanted  advertise- 
ments a  promise  that  there  wUl  be  no  dis- 
crimination. 

3.  Notify  any  labor  union  Involved  that 
the  nondL'crlmlnatlon  policy  will  be  adhered 
to  by  management.  Copies  of  this  notice 
are  to  be  posted  where  employees  and  Job 
applicants  can  see  it.  Wording  of  the  notice 
will  be  specified  later  on  by  the  Committee. 

4  File  reports  with  the  Government  de- 
scribing Fteps  taken  to  end,  or  to  avoid, 
discriminatory  practices.  If  a  union  Is  in- 
volved, the  employer  must  report  on  how 
much  cooperation  the  union  Is  giving  In 
this  effort. 

5.  Allow  Committee  investigators  to  check 
company  books  in  order  to  determine 
whether  Committee  regulations  are  being 
violated. 

6.  Include  the  nondiscrimination  clause 
in  every  subcontract  signed  in  connection 
with  the  Government  construction  project  or 
purchasing  contract.  If  a  subcontractor 
falls  to  comply,  the  contractor  Is  to  penalize 
him. 

7  Provide  the  Government  with  a  union 
pledge  not  to  discriminate — if  this  Is  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  In  connection 
with  an  employer's  bid  for  a  contract.  If 
the  union  declines  to  provide  the  pledge, 
the  employer  Is  to  report  this  fact,  and  de- 
scribe what  efforts  were  made  by  him  to 
obtain  It. 

POWER    TO    punish 

The  new  Committee  is  headed  by  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Officials  say 
it  will  have  more  power  to  punish  employers 
who  violate  the  rules  than  did  the  Elsen- 
hower Committee  on  Government  Contracts, 
which  was  headed  by  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  The  Johnson  Committee  will  have 
Labor  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  as  its 
operating  director. 

If  an  employer  violates  the  new  Com- 
mittee's rules,  the  Government  can  crack 
down  In  these  ways: 

1.  The  company  can  lose  Its  Government 
contract,  or  part  of  It.  Also,  the  company 
may  be  declared  Ineligible  for  future  Fed- 
eral contracts. 

2  Names  of  companies  or  unions  falling 
to  comply  with  the  rules  can  be  published 
by  the  Government — or  a  list  can  be  Issued 
of  those  who  do  comply. 

3.  "Certificates  of  merit"  will  be  given  to 
contractors  or  unions  where  emplo3mient 
practices  are  in  line  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Executive  order. 

4.  Injunctions  can  be  sought  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  cases  of  sei;ious  viola- 
tions, or  threats  of  violations. 

5.  Criminal  proceedings  can  be  started, 
through  the  Justice  Department,  against 
anyone  supplying  false  information  to  the 
Committee  as  to  company  or  union  actions 
taken  under  the  program.  Thus  an  em- 
ployer falsely  reporting  that  he  has  com- 
plied might  find  himself  in  court.  Or  he 
could  get  in  trouble  if  he  filed  a  false  report 
that  the  union  was  not  discriminating 
against  Negroes. 

pressure  on  unions 

While  unions  are  expected  to  give  Ne- 
groes eqqal  status  with  whites,  the  Ken- 
nedy order  Is  less  si>eclflc  as  to  penalties  that 
might  be  used  against  unions  which  keep 
Negroes  from  getting  employment. 

The  order  states,  for  example,  that  "the 
Committee  shall  use  its  best  efforts"  to  ob- 
tain union  cooperation  In  the  program.  Pub- 
lic or  private  hearings  can  be  held  to  Investi- 


gate the  racial  policies  of  a  union.  The 
Committee  Is  empowered  to  recommend  "re- 
medial action"  If  it  finds  more  action  is 
needed. 

"Public  pressure,"  one  official  explained, 
can  be  applied  to  union  officials  who  try  to 
prevent  Negroes  from  working  on  Govern- 
ment contracts.  In  an  extreme  case.  It  was 
stated,  the  Justice  Department  might  seek 
an  Injunction  against  a  union.  Some  local 
unions  in  the  construction  field,  for  ex- 
ample, refuse  to  accept  Negroes  as  members. 
Contractors  complained  that  they  could  not 
hire  Negroes  without  risking  labor  troubles. 

Tlpoffs  on  tinions  refusing  to  go  along 
with  the  program  are  expected  to  reach  the 
Committee  through  the  compliance  reports 
employers  will  have  to  file.  One  section  of 
the  report  forms  to  be  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee will  call  for  a  report  on  actions  be- 
ing taken  by  a  union  to  meet  new  rules. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  new  Government  con- 
tracts, the  Committee  can  demand  that  an 
employer's  statement  of  compliance  Include 
a  union  pledge  to  obey  the  rules. 

14  a  union  fails  to  make  the  pledge,  the 
Committee  apparently  could  recommend  that 
the  Government  agency  refrain  from  giving 
the  contract  to  the  employer.  This  might 
put  pressure  on  the  union,  through  the 
employees  who  would  be  denied  the  Jobs  in- 
volved in  the  contract. 

Ofliciais  admit  that  there  are  not  as  many 
penalties  against  unions  as  are  available 
for  use  against  employers  In  this  program. 
However.  Secretary  Goldberg  said  the  ad- 
ministration is  "starting  afresh  in  this  area" 
and  hopes  "all  groups"  will  cooperate. 

Other  officials  predict  that  the  new  Com- 
mittee will  be  more  successful  than  the  old 
panel  in  ending  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. One  official  puts  It  this  way:  "This 
campaign  is  not  Just  a  publicity  stunt  like 
the  old  Committee  was.  The  President  is 
behind  this  100  percent,  and  has  impressed 
that  fact  on  all  Government  officials." 

POLICING    THE    POLICEMEN 

Part  of  the  Commltt«e's  task  will  be  seeing 
that  the  Government  Itself  does  not  discrim- 
inate In  hiring  or  in  employment  practices. 
Special  efforts,  for  example,  are  to  be  made 
to  recruit  Negro  college  graduates  for  jobs 
in  Government  agencies.  The  new  Com- 
mittee was  told  to  start  an  Immediate  sur- 
vey of  employment  practices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  recommend  any  new  policies 
needed  to  end  discrimination. 

President  Kennedy,  in  setting  up  the  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  he  Intended  "to  insure 
that  Americans  of  all  colors  and  beliefs  will 
have  equal  access  to  employment  within  the 
Government,  and  with  those  who  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government."  The  President 
said  that.  In  the  past,  "Implementation  of 
this  policy  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
personnel,  by  inadequate  procedures  and  in- 
effective enforcement."  His  order.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy added,  gives  the  Committee  "sanctions 
sweeping  enough  to  Insure  compliance." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  12.  1961  ] 
Kennedy's  Talk  on  Job  OppORTUNiriES 

The  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  is  meeting  for  the 
first  time  today.  1  am  hopeful  and  confi- 
dent that  from  this  time  forward  the  Com- 
mittee will  exercise  the  great  powers  given 
to  It  by  Executive  9rder  to  permanently  re- 
move from  Government  employment  and 
work  performed  for  the  Government  eyery 
trace  of  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  place  of  national  origin. 

The  Executive  order  creating  this  Commit- 
tee and  granting  to  it  powerful  sanctions 
is  both  an  announcement  of  our  determina- 
tion to  end  Job  discrimination  once  and  for 
all  and  an  effective  instrument  to  realize  that 
objective. 
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Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Chair- 
man of  ttve  Conunittee.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Jerry  Holleman.  executive  vice  chair- 
man, and  the  other  distinguished  public 
oCRcia's  and  private  citizens  who  make  up 
the  Committee,  carry  the  responsibility  for 
implementing  equal  employment  policies  in 
Government  and  work  under  Government 
contracts. 

This  responsibility  I  know  will  be  dis- 
charged with  fairness,  with  understanding, 
with  an  open  mind  and  a  generous  spirit  of 
cooperation — and  also  with  firmness.  There 
Is  no  Intention  to  make  this  a  harsh  or 
ui^reasonable  mandate  for  those  sincerely 
and  honestly  seeking  compliance,  nor  Is 
there  any  Intention  to  compromise  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  in  employment.  American 
citizens  unjtistly  denied  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  the  Goveriunent,  for  those  doing 
business  with  the  Government,  will  have 
that  opportunity. 

This  is  not  only  Just  in  itself,  it  is  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  we  stand  before 
the  world.  All  Americans  can  be  satisfied 
today  that  that  high  moral  purpose  is  In 
excellent  hands. 

Let  me  Just  say.  speaking  personally,  that 
I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  taking  on  this 
responsibility.  The  Federal  Government 
spends  billions  of  dollars  a  year  and  there- 
Jore  this  Is  a  most  powerful  Instrument  for 
accomplishing  the  objective  which  we  all 
seek.  All  of  us  agree  that  Federal  money 
should  not  be  spent  in  any  way  which  en-^ 
courages  discrimination ,  but  rather  should^ 
be  spent  in  such  a  way  that  it  encourages 
the  national  goal  of  equal  opportunity.  And 
when  Federal  budgets  are  as  large  as  they 
are.  when  they  cover  such  a  large  percentage 
of  employed  people  of  this  country,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  this  quite  obviously  can  be  a 
very  eCfectlve  Instrument  to  carry  out  the 
national  objective. 

I  think  that  we  are  particularly  fortunate 
to  have  the  Vice  President,  who  In  his  high 
position  has  undertaken  to  give  this  Com- 
mittee leadership.  We  are  also  very  for- 
tunate to  have  Arthiu-  Goldberg,  using  the 
agency  which  he  heads  as  a  supporting  hand 
In  this  effort,  and  Jerry  Holleman,  who  is 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  who 
already  has  begun  work  to  Implement  this 
objective. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  This  is  an 
important  work.  I  don't  think  there's  any 
more  Important  domestic  effort  in  which  we 
can  be  engaged.  This  Is  the  way  It  can  be 
done. 

The  Vice  President  has  Just  come  back 
from  a  trip  to  Senegal,  and.  in  conversation 
with  him  about  It,  he  Indicated  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  establishing  our  Image  in  ac- 
cordance   with    our    constitutional    promise. 

So  this  is  the  best  way  I  know  to  do  it. 
This  Is  not  going  to  be  an  honorary  Com- 
mittee. This  is  not  going  to  be  one  which 
issues  a  number  of  statements,  relying  upon 
exhortation.  This  Committee  has  powers, 
and  it  has  responsibilities,  and  I  think,  when 
it.''  powers  and  responsibilities  are  put  to- 
gether, will  be  moving  along  a  very  Impor- 
tant, useful  and  national  road. 


erous  cooperation  and  firmness  in  achieving 
its  goals. 

"There  is  no  intention  to  make  this  a 
harsh  or  unreasonable  mandate  for  those 
sincerely  and  honestly  seeking  compliance, 
nor  is  there  any  intention  to  compromise 
the  principle  of  equality  In  employment," 
Mr.  Kennedy  said.  "American  citizens  un- 
justly denied  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
the  Govrrnment  [and]  for  those  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  will  have  that 
op;x)rtunity." 

The  23-member  Committee  unanimously 
approved  Vice  President  Johnson's  proposal 
for  separate  national  conferences  among 
principal  Government  contractors  and  union 
leaders  to  enlist  their  cooperation  and  advice 
on  ways  to  end  diEcrimination  because  of 
race,  erred,  color  or  national  origin. 

The  contractors,  perhaps  50  of  the  largest, 
will  meet  in  Washington  late  in  April.  The 
labor  le.iders  will  confer  early  In  May. 

vows    TO    VST    SANCTIONS 

Mr.  Johnson  declared  that  the  Committee 
meant  "business"  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  sanctions  and  penalties  If  necessary 
to  brlnp  about  the  "loiig  overdue"  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination.  He  was  backed  up 
in  this  by  WTltten  pledges  of  support  by 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
heads  of  Independent  arenclcs. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee, In  its  2-hour  organizational  session,  had 
not  gone  into  details  of  any  complaints. 

He  said  that  there  were,  in  all,  approxi- 
mately 110  complaints  before  the  Commit- 
tee including  72  new  ones  filed  since  the 
group  was  formed  by  the  Kennedy  admln- 
Istratloa.  These  complaints  are  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned.  The  agencies  are  to  make  re- 
ports to  the  Committee. 

StTBCOMMrrTEE    SET    UP 

The  group  established  subcommittees  to 
deal  with  problems  of  skill  Improvement, 
training  and  apprenticeship;  vocational  edu- 
cation: promotion  and  upgrading:  franchlsed 
Industries,  nnd  religious  cooperation. 

Both  the  President  and  Mr.  John~on 
asked  the  Cabinet  members  on  the  Commit- 
tee not  to  delegate  authority  to  assistants 
but  rather  to  use  it  themselves. 

A  similar  committee,  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  existed  In  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Mr.  Johnson  indi- 
cated today  that  his  group  Intended  to  be 
more  active  and  firm  in  exercising  its  broad- 
ened powers. 

'It  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal  of  job 
discrimination  has  flowed  from  letharey  on 
one  side  and  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  other." 
Mr.  Johnson  said.  "The  Committee  members 
agreed  today  that  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant tasks  Is  to  tackle  both  problems 
vigorously." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.   12.   1961] 

EQt'AL-JoBS     UffTT     VOWS     U.S.     ACTION — KEN- 
NEDY Calls  for  Pairnes-s  and  Firmness  in 
A  Talk  to  Johnson's  Committee 
Washington.    April    11.     President     Ken- 
nedy's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity pledged  today  a  vigorous  effort  to 
eradicate  discrimination  in  Government  em- 
ployment and  by  Federal  suppliers  and  con- 
tractors. 

At  Its  first  meeting  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Vice  President  Johnson,  the  group 
promised    to    attack    the    twin    problems    of 
j  lethargy  and   ignorance. 

'       The  Committee  also  heard  President  Ken- 
nedy call  for  fairness,  understanding,  gen- 


[From  the  Washington  Post.   Apr.  12,   1961] 

Kennedy  Urges  Firm  Stand  on  Negro  Jobs 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrlck) 

President  Kennedy  promised  yesterday 
that  his  administration  would  work  In  a 
generous  spirit  but  also  with  firmness  to 
end  once  and  for  ail  discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral employment  and  by  firms  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Government. 

The  President  spoke  In  the  Cabinet  room 
of  the  White  House  at  the  first  meeting  of 
his  Committee  for  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity. 

means  business 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said  no  one 
should  have  any  doubt  about  the  Commit- 
tee's determination  to  do  its  Job. 

"We  mean  business,"  the  Vice  President 
told  the  group.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Committee's  purposes  could  be  achieved 
by  persuasion,  but  he  noted  that  the  Presi- 


dent's Executive  order  contains  sanctions 
and  penalties. 

Later,  at  a  press  conference.  Johnson  said 
the  Committee  would  meet  again  late  this 
month  or  early  in  May  with  the  principal 
Government  contractors  to  exchange  views 
on  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  end  dis- 
crimination. 

Johnson  said  that  the  Committee  then 
would  meet  with  the  principal  labor  leaders 
involved  to  seek  their  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. The  Committee  has  no  direct  author- 
ity over  unions,  but  Johnson  has  made  it 
clear  he  intends  to  use  all  the  persuasive 
powers  he  can  muster  to  Induce  unions  In- 
volved to  cooperate. 

"After  the  two  Washington  meetings,  it  is 
our  intention  to  send  subcommittees 
throughout  the  country  to  meet  with  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  labor  leaders  In  the  va- 
rious regions  of  the  land,"  the  Vice  President 
said. 

INQUDIY     launched 

Asked  about  the  complaint  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  that  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  at 
M.^rlctta,  Ga..  discriminated  against  Negroes, 
Johnjon  said  tliat  the  complaint  was  dis- 
cuised  and  the  Air  Force  liad  been  asked 
to  investigate  and  repoit  promptly. 

Johnson  expressed  confidence  that  the  Air 
Force  would  s^e  that  the  contract  Is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
orders.  The  company  has  a  $1  billion  con- 
tract to  build  Jet  transports  for'  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Conunlttec  has  before  it  about  70 
complaints  made  since  the  Kennedy  admln- 
istratlon  reorganized  it.  John-ow  said,  and 
ha.s  atKDUt  40  old  complaints  under  study 

"The  Committee  ordered  all  complaints 
processed  immediately,"  Johnson  said  "I 
told  the  Feder.Tl  agencies  involved  to  make 
fun    and    complete    reports. 

"Under  the  Executive  order  we  have  new 
strength,"  Johnson  said.  "I  believe  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  driving  discrimination  from 
the  Government  and  firms  that  have  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  have  new 
hope." 

GOLDBERG     VICE     CHAIRMAN 

Secretary  of  I^ibor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  is 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Assist- 
ant Secretnry  of  I,abor  Jerry  R.  Hollem;in  is 
Executive  Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kennedy  told  the  Committee  he  was 
hopeful  that  It  would  exercise  its  powers  to 
remove  perm.inently  from  Government  em- 
ployment and  work  performed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment "every  trace  of  dl.scrlmlnatlon  "  He 
said  the  Executive  order  establishing  the 
Committee  was  "an  effective  instrument  to 
realize  that  objective." 

The  President  called  on  the  Committee  to 
discharge  its  responsibility  "with  fairness, 
with  understanding,  with  an  open  mind  and 
a  generous  spirit  of  cooperation — and  also 
wlt-h  firmness." 

"There  Is  no  intention  to  make  this  a 
harsh  or  unreasonable  mandate  for  those 
sincerely  and  honestly  seeking  compliance.  ' 
the  President  said,  "nor  is  there  any  inten- 
tion to  compromise  the  principle  of  equality 
In  employment." 

He  told  the  Committee  there  is  no  more 
"Important  domestic  effort  in  which  we  can 
be  engaged." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  editorials  and  articles  underscore 
the  fact  that  the  Government  means 
business  and  intends  to  take  effective 
action  in  this  vital  area  of  the  removal 
of  any  form  of  discrimination  in 'em- 
ployment, when  Government  contracts 
or  Government  employment  practices 
are  involved. 

I  commend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  dedication  to  this 
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work  and  for  his  leadership.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  many  hours  which  went 
into  the  establishment  of  the  Committee 
and  into  the  perfection  of  the  Executive 
order.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
forward  steps  in  the  field  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  civil  rights  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  since  the  day 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.   135) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Ma.s.sachusetts  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congrefis  of  the  United  States: 
I.  introduction 

The  discharge4Dy  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies of  this  Government  of  the  responsi- 
bilities  that   the   Congress   has   placed 
upon  them  must  be  a  constant  and  con- 
tinuing  concern   of   both   the   Congress 
and  the  Pre.sident.     Tlie  responsibilities 
with  which  they  have   been   entrusted 
permeate  every  sphere  and  almost  every 
activity  of  our  national  life.     Whether  it 
be  transportation,  communications,  the 
development   of   our   natural   resources, 
the  handling  of  labor-management  rela- 
tionships,    the    elimination     of    unfair 
trade  practices,  or  the  flow  of  capital 
investment — to  take  only  a  fe-w  exam- 
ples— these  agencies  and  their  perform- 
ance have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
direction    and    pace    of    our    economic 
growth.     If  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
maintain  an  industry,  it  is  clearly  not  in 
the  public  interest  by  the  impact  of  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  destroy  its  other- 
wise viable  wjxy  of  life.    Furthermore, 
the  industries  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion are  intertwined  with  our  national 
defense  to  such  a  degree  that  the  health 
of  these  industries  can  well  be  regarded 
as  an  index  of  both  our  strength  and 
our  power  to  survive.     Thus  the  capac- 
ity of  these  regulatory  agencies  to  meet 
their  responsibilities,  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  di.spatch  their  business, 
become  a  subject  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance to  the  entire  Nation. 

A.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress: Both  thp  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  a  continuing  duty  to  be 
watchful  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  regulatory  agencies.  The  Con- 
gress must  see  that  the  statutes  under 
which  the  agencies  are  organized  and 
under  which  they  operate  adequately 
set  forth  the  goals  that  the  Congress 
serks  to  achieve.  These  statutes  should 
neither  place  responsibilities  upon 
agencies  beyond  the  practical  limits  of 
administrative  action,  nor  couch  their 
objectives  in  ?uch  indeci.sive  terms  as 
to  leave  vast  areas  open  for  the  free 
play  of  agency  discretion.  The  Congress 
also  has  the  final  responsibility  to  de- 
termine from  time  to  time  the  extent 
of  the  influence  that  these  agencies 
should  exert,  whether  their  authority 
should  be  withdrawn  from  or  curtailed 
in  one  field  or  extended  to  and  expanded 
in  another,     in  addition,  the  Congress 
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has  a  rightful  concern  with  both  the 
organization  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  fairness  and  efficiency  with 
which  they  dispatch  their  business. 
Finally,  inasmuch  as  the  funds  for  their 
operations  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  operations  must  be  acquired  if  this 
function  is  to  be  discharged  intelli- 
gently. 

Invaluable  hearings  and  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  Congress 
over   the   yeai-s.   particularly   in   recent 
years,    illuminating    weaknesses  in  ad- 
ministration and  the  intrusion  of  prac- 
tices that  have  undercut  those  standards 
of  fairness  and  impartiahty  that  the  Na- 
tion rightly  expects  its  Government  to 
maintain.     Congressional    oversight     is 
thus  a  spur  to  the  formulation  and  en- 
actment of  necessary  remedial  measures. 
B.  The  responsibihties  of  the  Presi- 
dent: The  President  also  has  his  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
these  agencies.     In  addition  to  a  con- 
stitutional duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed,  and  other  inherent 
Executive  powers,  it  is  his  duty  to  staff 
the  regulatory  agencies,  granted  to  him, 
with    men    and    women    competent    to 
handle    the    responsibilities    vested    in 
them  and  dedicated  to  the  goals  set  forth 
in  the  legislation  they  are  appointed  to 
implement.    The  President,  moreover,  is 
charged  in  many  instances  by  the  Con- 
gress with  the  specific  responsibility  of 
removing    agency  members  for  misfea- 
sance, inefficiency  or  the  neglect  of  duty. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  discretionar>' 
exercise  of  his  duty  to  reward  faithful 
public  service  by  the  reappointment  of 
agency  members,  which  requires  him  to 
form  opinions  as  to  the  capability  of  his 
or  his  predecessor's  appointees  to  handle 
the  affairs  that  the  Congress  has  en- 
trusted to  them.    In  short,  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibilities     require     him  to 
know  and  evaluate  how  efficie?ntly  these 
agencies  dispatch  their  business,  includ- 
ing any  lack  of  prompt  decision  of  the 
thousands  of  cases  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  decide,    any  failure    to  evolve 
policy  in  areas    where  they  have  been 
charged  by  the  Congiess  to  do  so,  or  any 
other   difficulties   that   militate   against 
the    performance    of    their    statutory 
duties. 

This  does  not  mean  that  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  should  intrude 
or  seek  to  intervene  In  those  matters 
which  by  law  these  agencies  have  to  de- 
cide on  the  basis  of  open  and  recorded 
evidence,  where  they,  like  the  judiciary, 
must  determine  independently'  what  con- 
clusion will  best  serve  the  public  interest 
as  that  interest  may  be  defined  by  law. 
Intervention,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable 
by  the  Executive  or  the  Congress  in  any 
such  matter,  must  be  as  a  party  or  an 
intcrvenor  in  the  particular  proceeding; 
and  such  intei-vention  should  be  accorded 
no  special  preference  or  influence. 

C.  The  need  for  improvement:  I  have 
long  felt  that  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  overall  operation  of 
these  agencies  by  the  President,  and 
that  too  little  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  has  char- 
acterized the  discharge — each  in  their 
respective  roles — of  their  ajjpropriate 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  opera- 


tion of  these  agencies.  This  cannot  con- 
tinue. For  it  is  now  clear  that  some 
advance  in  the  methods  by  which  the 
regulator^'  agencies  dispatch  their  busi- 
ness is  essential  if  they  are  to  become,  as 
Congress  originally  intended,  effective 
aids  to  the  growth  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system. 

For  these  agencies  are  not  merely 
regulatory:  they  are  designed  to  further 
the  expansion  of  certain  facets  of  our 
economy,  as  well  as  the  basic  tenets 
that  underlie  our  system  of  private 
enterprise.  Delays  in  the  disposition  of 
agency  business,  and  the  failure  to 
evolve,  other  than  by  a  slow  case-by-case 
method,  policies  essential  for  our  na- 
tional growth  seriously  handicap  their 
effectiveness  in  meeting  this  function. 

In  certain  areas,  where  large  subsidies 
are  involved,  such  as  shipping  and  avia- 
tion, this  promotional  function  is  ap- 
parent. But  it  also  underlies  their  reg- 
ulators' activities.  In  the  harming  of 
unfair  labor  practices  or  the  designation 
of  employee  representatives,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  seeks  to 
uphold  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing— a  right  upon  which  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, base  our  hopes  for  peaceful  and 
satisfactory  labor-management  rela- 
tionships. In  the  banning  of  practices 
that  characterized  our  security  markets 
In  the  1920's  the  Sccuri'ties  and 
Exchange  Commission  is  more  than 
merely  regulatory;  it  seeks,  by  its  em- 
phasis upon  fair  dealing,  to  achieve  a 
saner  and  sounder  outflow  of  savings 
into  investment.  In  the  banning  of 
monopolistic  and  unfair  trade  practices, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  seeks  to 
defend  those  fair  trade  practices  which 
are  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  our 
sj'stcm  of  private  competitive  enterprise. 

D.  The  caliber  of  appointed  personnel: 
No  amoiuit  of  reorganization  or  new 
procedures  can  be  effective  without,  or 
substitute  for,  high  quaUty  personnel  in 
charge  of  these  agencies.  No  other  single 
step  can  accomplish  as  much.  In  the 
past  3  months  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  many  of  these  agencies 
men  whom  I  believe  are  both  competent 
to  handle  their  complex  affairs  and  dedi- 
cated to  their  statutory  aims.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  has  cooperated 
in  this  effort.  I  shall  continue  to  pursue 
that  policy  as  the  occasion  demands, 
drawing  from  within  and  without  the 
Government  men  of  competence  and 
imagination,  who  are  anxious  to  further 
the  ideals  and  goals  that  the  Congress 
has  formulated. 

E.  Coordination  of  regulatory  action: 
Before  turning  to  a  more  specific  catalog 
of  our  administrative  ills  and  suggestive 
remedial  dences  to  cure  them,  there  is 
one  particular  problem  in  this  area  that 
demands  the  attention  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President;  namely,  the 
lack  of  coordination  of  regulatory  prac- 
tices. This  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
origin  of  most  of  our  agencies  arose  out 
of  the  practices  or  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular industry.  The  monopolistic 
position  held  by  the  railroads  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  brought  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  into  being  and 
successively  armed  It  with  growing  pow- 
ers. The  limitations  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum and  of  our  airspace  called  for  the 
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creation  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The 
necessities  of  maintaining  an  American- 
flag  merchant  marine  for  the  national 
defense  and  the  promotion  of  commerce 
form  the  basis  for  the  existence  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board. 

This  history  has  in  many  instances  re- 
sulted   in    a    compartmentalization    of 
regulatory   activities — the    tendency   of 
each  agency   to  consider   only  a  single 
industry,  or  even  a  single  part  of  an  in- 
dustry.    This  is  wronp:.     The  emphasis 
must   now   in   the   national   interest   be 
placed  upon  the  health  and  the  practices 
of  a  series  of  industries,  rightfully  com- 
petitive   but    which — from    a    national 
standpoint — must  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 
The     problem     of     mass     metropolitan 
transportation  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
railroads,   but   of   highways   and   buses, 
of  housing  and  even  of  helicopters.    The 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  sought,  so  far 
as  surface  transportation  was  concerned, 
to  describe  as  a  goal  a  national  policy 
that  would  give  each  method  of  trans- 
portation   its    appropriate    role    in    our 
economy.     It  is  disturbing,  however,  to 
*  note  that,  for  example,  our  common  car- 
rier inland  waterway  traffic,  our  Great 
Lakes     tralic,     our     intercoastal     and 
coastal  tratflc  have  been  withering  away, 
at  a  pace  far  more  rapid  than  appears 
desirable   in   the   light   of   the   low-cost 
nature  of  this  method  of  transportation 
and  its  potential  role  in  the  event  of  war. 
Of  course,  no  method  of  transportation 
should   outlive   its   useful   life;   but   the 
absence  of   a  firm   and   comprehensive 
policy  as  to  what  rolp,  if  any,  existing 
methods   should   play   in   our   national 
economy  actually  is  a  policy  in  itself.    It 
is  a   policy,   as  a   Senate  subcommittee 
only  recently  observed,  of  unrestrained 
and  destructive  competition   guided   by 
private  interests  rather  than  that  of  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

In  broad  areas  where  the  interdepend- 
ence of  industries  is  apparent,  and  where 
we  have  assumed  regulatory  functions 
over  all  or  a  portion  of  them,  new  and 
careful  articulation  of  our  regulatory  ef- 
forts is  essential.  For  the  pattern  now 
is  increasingly  one  of  fragmentation  of 
treatment  rather  than  articulation. 
Economic  effort  encouraged  by  one 
agency  may  find  discouraging  treatment 
by  another.  Iron  curtains  are  drawn  be- 
tween agencies  operating  in  the  same 
general  area.  Their  concern  is  only 
with  the  particular  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry over  which  they  have  been  given 
jurisdiction,  rather  than  its  interrela- 
tion to  the  whole.  Indeed,  a  lack  of 
cooperative  effort  often  characterizes 
divisional  efforts  within  a  single  agency. 
To  correct  these  regulatory  imbalances 
calls  for  the  shaping  of  attainable  goals 
and  the  cessation  within  agencies  and 
among  agencies  of  jurisdictional  strife. 
Both  the  Congress  and  the  President  can 
and  should  play  a  part  in  this  effort. 
I  have  already  initiated  programs  in 
the  field  of  aviation  to  frame  the  goals 
we  should  set  for  ourselves  for  this  dec- 
ade. The  attainment  of  these  goals 
will  involve  careful,  detailed  and  fore- 
sighted  coordination  on  a  large  scale 
within  the  Goverrmient  and  several  of 
its  agencies.     Similarly,   a  coordinated 


effort  is  underway  to  provide  a  better 
method  for  the  allocation  among  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  users 
of  the  radio  spectrum,  and  to  improve 
the  regulation  over  the  method  of  their 
use.  In  the  field  of  surface  transporta- 
tion, efforts  are  being  made  to  work  out 
positions  that  the  administration  as  a 
whole  should  take  toward  the  many 
remedial  measures  that  have  been  and 
are  being  suggested  with  respect  to  its 
ills.  The  results  of  all  these  efforts  will 
naturally  be  put  before  the  Congress 
with  such  recommendations  as  they  may 
contain. 

n.    SH.'^RPENING     or     agency     RESPONSIBn,ITT 

A.  The  responsibility  of  the  Chair- 
man: But  all  this  is  not  enough.  It 
is  essential,  first  of  all.  for  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  fix  responsi- 
bility for  the  overall  operation  of  an 
a-rency  on  an  individual  rather  than  on 
a  group  or  a  committee  where  respon- 
sibility can  too  easily  be  dissipated.  A 
movement,  now  demonstrably  valuable, 
was  initiated  in  this  respect  by  a  series 
of  reorganization  plans  proposed  by 
President  Truman  in  1950.  These  plans 
sought  to  focalize  responsibility  within  . 
the  agencies  themselves  by  giving  broad 
managerial  powers  to  the  chairman  of 
each  agency  and  in  turn  holding  that 
chairman  responsible,  not  with  respect 
to  his  tenure  as  a  member  of  that 
agency,  but  with  respect  to  those  man- 
agerial powers  that  attach  to  his  au- 
thority as  chairman.  Nothing  in  these 
plans  impinged  upon  the  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  agencies  to  act  inde- 
pendently with  respect  to  controversies 
that  might  be  before  them  for  decision, 
or  to  participate  freely  and  independ- 
ently in  the  shaping  of  policies  that  the 
agency  as  a  whole  might  seek  to  pursue. 
They  did,  however,  pinpoint  for  the  in- 
dustries subject  to  their  jurisdiction, 
for  the  President  and  for  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  the  managerial  compe- 
tence displayed  by  the  agency  under  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man. 

These  reorganization  plans  of  the 
1950"s  did  not  succeed  in  covering  all 
the  agencies,  'too  little  authority, 
moreover,  was  granted  to  most  agency 
chairmen.  I  urge  that  the  chairman's 
role  be  more  clearly  defined  and  his  re- 
sponsibility fixed  in  every  agency.  Each 
chairman  should  be  charged  with  the 
authority  to  staff  the  agency,  subject, 
of  course,  to  civil  service  requirements, 
and,  in  the  important  posts,  to  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  his  c6lleagues. 
Each  chairman  should  be  made  respon- 
sible, subject  to  statutory  requirements, 
for  the  form  of  his  agency's  organiza- 
tion, so  as  to  enable  it  effectively  to  dis- 
patch the  business  before  it.  It  should 
be  his  business  to  review  its  budget  esti- 
mates and  subsequently  to  distribute  ap- 
propriated funds  according  to  major 
programs  and  purposes.  In  the  per- 
formance of  these  managerial  duties  the 
chairman  should  be  responsible  to  the 
President  and  serve  as  chairman  at  his 
pleasure,  as  is  explicitly  provided  with 
regard  to  several  of  the  major  agencies. 
This  centralization  of  responsibility 
for  the  managerial  functions  of  the 
agency  will  significantly  further  their 


ability  to  deal  with  the  business  before 
them,  and  better  enable  t)oth  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  reach  more  in- 
formed judgments  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  with  which  an  agency  pur- 
sues its  designated   programs,  and   the 
most  wise  and  efficient  use  of  its  person- 
nel.   As  a  first  step  I  shall  shortly  send 
to  the  Congress  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions which  will  carry  out  this  concept. 
B.  Responsibility    for    agency    deci- 
sions: One  internal  administrative  de- 
vice,   capable    of     being     immediately 
adopted  by  every  regulatory  agency  and 
already  adopted  by  four  important  agen- 
cies, three  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  needs  still  wider  adoption.     This 
is  the  practice  of  assigning  to  individual 
agency   members    the    responsibility    of 
being    individually    responsible    for    the 
formulation  of  the  rationale  underlying 
important  agency  decisions,  its  quality 
and  its  release  to  the  public  under  the 
individual  member's  name.     The  prac-       ' 
tice  of  rendering  anonymous  decisions, 
which  has  hitherto  generally  prevailed, 
has  served  as  a  means  of  escaping  preci- 
.sion     and    resp>onsibility.      When    the 
actual  source  of  the  opinion  is  unknown 
save  only  that  It  is  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  agency,  it  not  only  impairs  its 
value  as  a  precedent,  but  also  makes  for 
that   very   dissipation   of   responsibility 
that   we   are   trying   to   reduce   in   our 
administrative  action. 

Fortunately,  from  the  beginning  of 
American  law,  our  Judges  assumed  an 
individual  re.-^ponsibility  for  uttering  the 
bases  which  underlay  their  decisions. 
This  practice  has  made  not  only  for 
conscientiousness  in  undergoing  the 
travail  of  decision,  but  has  invited 
examination  of  each  proffered  brick  that 
would  seek  a  place  in  the  structure  of 
our  law.  The  adoption  of  this  practice 
by  the  regulatory  agencies  would,  in 
my  opinion,  tend  to  develop  the  law 
that  they  administer,  as  well  as  be  a  con- 
tinual challenge  to  each  agency  mem- 
ber to  make  his  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  administrative  justice. 
I  am  requesting  a  wider  adoption  of 
this  practice. 

ni.    THE    REDOCnON    OT    EXCESSIVE    DELAYS    AND 
WORKLOADS 

A.  Allocation  of  agency  activities:  The 
reduction  of  existing  delays  in  our  regu- 
latory agencies  requires  the  elimination 
of  needless  work  at  their  top  levels.  Be- 
cause so  many  of  them  were  established 
in  a  day  of  a  less  complex  economy,  many 
matters  that  could  and  should  in  large 
measure  be  resolved  at  a  lower  level  re- 
quired decision  by  the  agency  members 
themselves.  Even  where,  by  the  force 
of  circumstance,  many  of  these  matters 
are  now  actually  determined  at  a  lower 
level  they  still  must  bear  the  imprimatur 
of  the  agency  members.  Consequently, 
unnecessary  and  unimportant  details  oc- 
cupy far  too  much  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  agency  members,  and  prevent  full  and 
expeditious  consideration  of  the  more 
important  issues. 

The  remedy  is  a  far  wider  range  of 
delegations  to  smaller  panels  of  agency 
members,  or  to  agency  employee  boards, 
and  to  give  their  decisions  and  those  of 
the  hearing  examiners  a  considerable 
degree  of   finality,  conserving  the  full. 


agency  membership  for  issues  of  true 
moment.    Such  delegation  would  not  be 
an   abnegation   of   responsibility   if   the 
agency  retained  a  discretionary  right  of 
review  of  all  such  decisions,  exercisable 
either  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon 
the  petition  of  a  party  demonstrating  to 
the  agency  that  the  matter  in  issue  is 
of  such  substantial  importance  that  it 
calls  for  determination  at  the  highest 
agency  level.     (Nothing  in  such  a  pro- 
cedural change  would,  of  course,  disturb 
the  existing  rights  of  a  party  to  seek  ju- 
dicial review  of  administrative  action.) 
A  similar  procedure — the  petition  for 
certiorari — succeeded  in  clearing  up  the 
overburdened    docket    of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  when  it  was 
evolved  by  the  Congress  in  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1925.     Some  progress  in  this  di- 
rection has  already  been  made  by   the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
past  2  months,  which  has  delegated  to 
intra-agency  boards  some  18.000  matters 
which  otherwise  would  have  required  the 
attention  of  a  Commissioner,  a  panel  of 
that  Commission,  or  the  Commi.ssion  as 
a   whole.     But   more    progress   in   this 
agency  and  other  agencies  can  be  made 
if  such  a  program  is  supported  by  con- 
crete measures.    I  shall  shortly  submit  a 
series  of  such  measures  to  the  Congress. 
B.  The   Federal    Power    Commission: 
One  situation,  however,  is  not  amenable 
to  this  general  treatment.     This  is  the 
condition  that  exists  in  the  Federal  Pow- 
er  Commission.      In    that   Commission 
some  4.000  rate  increases  b.-  independent 
natural  gas  producers  and  pipelines  are 
pending  and  arc  still  unresolved.    Under 
the  existing  law,  these  rate  increases  are 
suspended  but  nevertheless  go  into  effect 
within  6  months  after  their  filing,  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  that  such  sums  as 
are  collected  in  excess  of  the  rate  ulti- 
mately found  to  be  reasonable  are  to  be 
refunded  to  the  consumer.    This  incredi- 
ble backlog  of  cases,  consi-sting  frequent- 
ly of  rate^jncreases  piled  upon  rate  in- 
creases, irivolves  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  deemed  ultimately  refundable  to 
the     consumer.       Indeed     the     annual 
amount  of  rate  increases  so  suspended  is 
over  $500  million.    The  total  amount  of 
rates  collected  pursuant  to  such  increases 
is  well  over  $1  billion. 

This  situation  is  paralleled  by  another 
just  as  serious.  Under  existing  proce- 
dures and  methods  for  processing  appli- 
cations for  pipeline  construction,  some 
193  applications,  proposing  construction 
of  5.761  miles  of  pipeline  at  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  some  $850  million  were 
pending  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission as  of  the  end  of  February  1961. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  these 
applications  would  be  granted:  but  it  can 
safely  be  assumed  that  more  prompt 
handling  of  these  matters  would  release 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  con- 
strucUon.  giving  substantial  employment 
throughout  the  country  and  making  firm 
commitments  out  of  orders  for  materials 
that  are  now  merely  contingent — orders 
that  in  turn  would  provide  jobs  for  men 
and  women  in  mills,  factories,  and  foun- 
dries. 

a>  Exemptions:  The  cause  and  cure 
of  this  administrative  logjam— directly 
responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  construction  funds  from  our 


economy  and  potentially  responsible  for 
an  mordinate  rise  in  the  price  of  natural 
gas — go  far  beyond  the  organization  and 
procedures  of  the  FPC.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  legislation  reducing 
the  agency's  workload  in  the  natural  gas 
area  in  two  ways : 

The  Commission  should  be  authorized 
to  exempt  from  rate  regulation  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  small  individual  producers 
of  natural  gas  <  under  2  billion  cubic  feet 
per  year)  whose  sales  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  pipelines  account  for  but  10 
percent  of  the  total.  The  price  whic'i 
the  small  producers  can  charge  must  of 
necessity  be  generally  in  line  with  those 
of  the  larger  producers,  and  thus  they 
cannot  individually  affect  the  general 
level  of  prices  to  the  consumer.  Such  a 
step  must  be  followed  up  in  the  Com- 
mission by  a  vigorous  handling  of  all 
rate  cases  in  the  remaining  area  of 
jurisdiction,  involving  hardly  more  than 
?10  producers  but  affecting  some  90  per- 
cent of  our  natural  gas  production. 

With  respect  to  the  processing  of  pipe- 
line construction  permits,  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  authorized  to  exempt 
from  all  or  part  of  its  procedures  up  to 
100  percent  of  those  applications  by  in- 
terstate pipeline  companies  which  seek 
merely  to  enlarge,  extend,  or  replace 
existing  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  exist- 
ing customers  only,  whenever  it  is  as- 
sured that  its  action  will  not  impair  the 
preservation  of  reserves  necessary  to 
supply  those  consumers,  or  permit  the 
indiscriminate  invasion  of  one  supplier's 
territory  by  another. 

The  formulation  of  these  standards 
will  require  creative  imagination;  but 
the  alternative  is  to  defend  bureaucracy 
for  bureaucracy's  sake. 

(2)  Additional  members:  I  also  urge, 
because  of  the  crucial  situation  in  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  increase 
of  that  Commission  by  the  addition  of 
two  members.  Normally,  increasing  the 
members  of  an  agency  adds  little  to  its 
efficiency  and  may  instead  only  handicap 
its  function.  But  the  situation  in  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  unique. 
That  Commission  possesses  on  the  one 
hand  jurisdiction  over  electric  power 
projects  and.  on  the  other,  under  a  wholly 

separate  statute — the  Natural  Gas  Act 

jurisdiction  over  the  production  and 
transmission  for  sale  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  natuAfT  gas.  The  techniques 
necessary  for  the  handling  of  problems 
in  the  fields  of  electric  power  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  different.  An  understand- 
ing of  one  industry  doe.-^  not  guarantee 
a  background  for  dealing  with  the  other. 
And  the  chaos  and  delay  now  character- 
izing the  gas  regulation  field  may  soon 
increase  in  the  electric  power  area, 
where  in  the  coming  years  the  problems 
surrounding  the  future  of  hydroelectric 
generation  will  call  for  reappraisal  and 
hence  for  added  attention. 

With  the  addition  of  two  more  mem- 
bers and  the  clear  discretion  to  allocate 
or  delegate  decisionmaking  to  smaller 
panels  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
Commission  s  flexibility  would  be  greatly 
increased.  For  example,  the  Chairman 
could  establish  three  panels  of  two  other 
members  and  himself,  two  working  with 
gas  and  one  with  electricity  or,  one  panel 


of  three  members  could  work  in  one  area, 
while  another  panel  of  three  covered  the 
other,  freeing  the  chairman  for  admin- 
istrative matters.  Provision  should  also 
be  made  for  the  handling  of  the  lesser 
matters  coming  before  that  Commission 
by  single  commissioners,  hearing  exam- 
iners and  employee  boards,  subject  al- 
ways to  the  right  of  the  Commission  as 
a  whole  in  its  discretion  to  review  any 
decision. 

C.  Protection  of  consumers:  In  its 
hearings  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
h?s  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of 
consumer  protection  in  those  cases  where 
a  requested  rate  increase  goes  into  effect 
subject  to  its  subsequent  approval  by 
the  regulatory  agency,  with  a  return  to 
the  consumer  of  any  amounts  later  de- 
termined to  be  in  excess.  Where  these 
requests  are  overstated  the  consumer  is 
required  to  furnish  to  the  utility  the  very 
capital  on  which  he  is  also  required  to 
provide  the  return,  the  utility's  credit 
standing  is  damaged  by  such  a  large  con- 
tingent liability,  and  the  actual  return 
to  each  individual  ultimate  consumer  is 
often  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  of 
achievement. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  endorse  the  sub- 
committee's informal  recommendation  to 
give  increased  authority  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  to  any  other 
regulatory  agency  where  this  is  a  major 
problem,  to  make  sure  that  any  excess 
rate  which  is  ultimately  disallowed  will 
be  returned  to  the  consumer — particu- 
larly the  power  to  require  the  deposit 
of  any  such  collections  in  escrow  until 
the  rate  is  finally  approved. 

IV.    THE    IMPEOVTMENT    OF    ADMIWISTRATIV* 
PROCEDURES 

A.  An  Administrative  Conference: 
This  Nation  has  had  15  years  of  experi- 
ence under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946.  That  act  sought  to  achieve 
standards  of  due  process  and  fairness 
in  the  handling  of  controversies  before 
the  regulatory  agencies  both  with  re- 
spect to  adjudication  and  the  issuance 
of  regulations.  That  aim  naturally 
should  be  maintained  and  refined.  A 
large  amount  of  work  pointed  toward  ob- 
jectives of  this  nature  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  legal  profession  and  by 
various  commissions,  as  well  as  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

The  process  of  modernizing  and  re- 
forming administrative  procedures  is  not 
an  easy  one.     It  requires  both  research 
and  understanding.     Moreover,  it  must 
be  a  continuing  process,  critical  of  its 
own  achievements  and  striving  always 
for   improvement.     Judicialization — the 
method  of  determining  the  content  of  a 
controversy  by  processes  akin  to  those 
followed  by  the  judiciarj- — may  well  be 
the  answer  in  many  cases.    But  new  pro- 
cedures for  the  analysis  of  facts,  based 
upon  more  informal  methods  and  mobi- 
lizing the  techniques  of  other  disciplines, 
can  be  the  answer  in  other  cases,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  fundamentals  of 
due    process    of    law    are    maintained. 
There  can  be  no  single  set  of  conclusive 
and   abiding   formulas   appropriate   for 
the  effective  dispatch  of  all  the  diverse 
and    ever-changing    issues    that    these 
agencies  are  called  upon  to  resolve. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  today 
issued  an  Executive  order  calling  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  an  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  organized  and  headed  by  an  illustri- 
ous jurist  and  a  distinguished  council  of 
lawyers  and  other  experts  from  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment, the  bar.  and  university  faculties. 
This  Council  will  consider  the  questions 
I  have  discussed,  along  with  the  desira- 
bility of  making  this  Conference,  if  it 
proves  itself,  a  continuing  body  for  the 
resolution  of  these  varied  and  changing 
procedural  problems. 

Meanwhile  its  organization  can  under 
the  Executive  order  be  largely  modeled 
upon  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  created  in  1922.  which  has 
been  effective  in  unifying  the  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States  and  mod- 
ernizmg  its  procedures.  Like  that  Con- 
ference, it  should  bring  together  the 
leading  members  of  our  regulatory 
agencies,  outstanding  practitioners, 
scholars,  and  other  experts.  It  can  meet 
under  the  leadership  of  its  Chairman 
and  Council,  and  consider  and  propose 
changes  in  administrative  procedure 
and  organization  that  will  make  our 
regulatory  processes  more  effective.  It 
will  be  provided  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  a  Secretariat,  en- 
abling it  to  become  a  day-by-day  forum 
for  concern  with  our  many  administra- 
tive problems. 

The  results  of  such  an  Administrative 
Conference  will  not  be  immediate  but 
properly  pursued  they  can  be  enduring 
As  the  Judicial  Conference  did  for  the 
courts,  it  can  bring  a  sense  of^ unity  to 
our  administrative  agencies  and  a  de- 
sirable degree  of  uniformity  in  their 
procedures  The  interchange  of  ideas 
and  techniques  that  can  ensue  from 
working  together  on  prpblems  that  upon 
analysis  may  prove  to  be  common  ones, 
the  exchanges  of  experience,  and  the 
recognition  of  advances  achieved  as  well 
as  solutions  found  impractical,  can  give 
new  life  and  new  efficiency  to  the  work 
of  our  administrative  agencies. 

B.  Hearing  examiners:  None  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  can  be  completely 
efficient  and  effective  unless  they  are 
staffed  by  capable  hearing  examiners. 
The  hearing  examiner  can  relieve  the 
agency  of  protracted  adjudicatory  proc- 
esses, speed  the  dispnasition  of  the  cases, 
and  serve  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  de- 
cisional process  The  importance  of  his 
position  should  be  recognized  b;,  ade- 
quate provisions  for  responsibility  and 
compensation. 

The  ^standards  for  appointments, 
compensation,  promotion,  and  removal 
of  hearing  examiners  are  set  forth  in 
section  11  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1946.  But  the  application 
of  those  standards  has  been  a  continu- 
ing source  of  controversy.  The  examin- 
ing procedures  permit  broad  discretion 
without  sufficient  assurances  of  high 
qualifications.  The  determination  of 
the  proper  grade  and  pay  levels  has  been 
burdensome,  involving  almost  continu- 
ing review  of  individual  positions  since 
1946.  The  promotion  process  is  inexact 
and  has  led  to  a  concentration  of  almost 
all  the  positions  in  grade  GS-15.  the 
highest  regular  grade  in  the  classifica- 


tion.   At  the  same  time,  further  promo- 
tion has  become  virtually  impossible. 

In  order  to  improve  the  stature  and 
quality  of  hearing  examiners,  I  recom- 
mend the  following: 

1.  Section  11  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  should  be  amended  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  hearing 
examiners  receive  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Act. 
Instead,  they  should  receive  salaries 
equivalent  to  that  prescribed  for  a  grade 
GS-16  or  a  grade  GS-14.  The  higher 
salary  would  apply  to  examiners  in  the 
major  regulatory  agencies,  whose  deci- 
sions have  a  broad  economic  impact  on 
the  national  welfare. 

2.  In  order  to  recognize  the  adminis- 
trative management  responsibility  of  the 
Chief  Hearing  Examiner  in  each  agency 
I  recommend  that  he  receive  $500  per 
annum  additional  compensation. 

3.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  review  and  raise  its  current  ex- 
amining standards  and  practices  for 
hearing  exaiAiners.  The  increased  re- 
sponsibilities Recommended  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this  message  will  require  the 
most  qualified  people  for  these  key 
positions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  raising  the  selection 
standards  and  increasing  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  hearing  examiners  will  im- 
prove both  their  stature  and  their  gen- 
eral level  of  competence. 

CONCLUSION 

The  preservation  of  a  balanced  com- 
petitive economy  is  never  an  easy  task. 
But  it  should  not  be  made  more  difficult 
by  administrative  delays  which  place 
unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
natural  growth  or  by  administrative  in- 
competence that  has  a  like  effect. 

These  reasons  alone  justify  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  having  a  con- 
tinuous concern  with  the  operations  of 
our  regulatory  agencies.  The  cure  for  a 
particular  ill  may  lie  in  legislation:  it 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  in  adminis- 
tration. But  given  a  lack  of  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  maladministration  or 
ill-conceived  policies  can  endure  and 
multiply  to  the  consequent  detriment  of 
our  economic  and  social  welfare.  It  is 
our  task  to  cooperate  in  achieving  those 
legislative  and  administrative  steps 
necessary  to  enable  these  agencies  to  ful- 
fill more  effectively  their  roles  of  pro- 
moting and  protecting  the  national 
interest. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  April  13,  1961. 


male  or  female,  and  made  her  deadlines. 
Whether  she  made  page  1  with  an  8- 
column  banner  or  the  "obit"  page  with  a 
paragraph,  she  handled  her  stories  with 
a  resp>ect  for  accuracy  and  a  fiair  for 
readability  that  any  newspaper  man  or 
woman  could  envy. 

She  and  her  husband,  Les  Carpenter, 
worked  together  on  the  Daily  Texan, 
campus  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  where  she  also  was  a  leader  in 
student  activities.  They  jointly  started 
their  Washington  news  bureau  to  repre- 
sent a  small  group  of  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas  newspapers.  They  built 
such  enviable  reputations  as  fast,  able, 
accurate  Washington  correspondents 
that  they  added  other  papers,  and  most 
recently  the  magazine.  Variety,  to  the 
publications  they  served. 

They  have  worked  hard  at  the  job  for 
15  years,  for  many  of  them  managing  to 
be  good  parents  at  the  same  time.  They 
have  a  son.  Scott.  14,  and  a  daughter, 
Christy.  11. 

Mrs.  Carpenter,  or  Liz,  as  she  Is  known 
to  her  friends,  became  known  to  Capital 
officials  whose  offices  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  her  news  coverage,  as  I  did. 
when  she  was  the  president  and  gracious, 
witty  presiding  officer  of  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  in  1954-55.  She  has 
continued  to  be  active  in  press  circles, 
and  she  was  the  first  woman  reporter  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  a  NATO 
journalists'  meeting  in  1956.  She  took 
leave  in  the  1960  campaign  to  be  press 
aid  for  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  again 
last  month  to  accompany  the  Johnsons 
to  Africa  and  Europe. 

The  Vice  President  is  very  fortunate 
indeed  to  be  able  to  recruit  the  services 
of  this  competent,  able,  and  respected 
newspaperwoman  to  help  him  in  the  new 
and  arduous  duties  he  has  Eissumed,  in 
addition  to  the  routine  duties  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  We  congratulate  him,  as  we 
congratulate  Mrs.  Carpenter,  on  her  ele- 
vation to  this  fine  office,  one  of  the  high- 
est in  responsibility  to  which  a  woman 
has  been  app)ointed  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LESLIE  CARPEN- 
TER, EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
without  fanfare,  at  4:55  Tuesday  night. 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carpenter  was  called  to  the 
Capitol  to  be  sworn  in  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  has  made  her  reputa- 
tion in  the  Washington  press  corps  as  a 
newspaper  reporter — not  as  a  crusader, 
"sob  sister,"  woman's  specialist  or  fem- 
inist, but  as  a  craftsman  who  handled  a 
story   against  the  best  of  competition, 


THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
VISITS  WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL 
MINES;  STEWART  L.  UDALL 
SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD  TO  BE 
MADE  BY  WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL 
ASSOCIATION:  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE LISTING  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 
NEEDED:  CONGRESSIONAL  AC- 
TION IS  ADVOCATED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  yes. 
terday  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  visited 
southern  West  Virginia  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  observing  modern  coal  mining 
operations.  We  are  appreciative  of  the 
Secretary's  visit.  It  established  a  prec- 
edent which  we  hop>e  will  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Udall's  successors  to  the  office 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  Nation's 
resources. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only 
once  before  did  a  Cabinet  member  make 
underground  inspection  of  a  coal  mine, 
and  on  that  occasion  the  trip  was  made 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  administra- 


tion then  in  office.  It  is  significant  that 
Secretary  Udall  scheduled  his  visit  to  the 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coal  area  and 
mines  on  a  date  less  than  3  months  after 
he  had  been  confirmed  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SECRCTARY    UDALL    STUDIES    COAL    PROBLEMS 

He  is  a  conscientious  public  servant 
who  said  that  he  felt  he  should  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  coal  industry  be- 
cause of  its  vital  importance  to  the 
economy  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  my  privilege  to  accom- 
pany him,  with  my  able  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  others,  during 
part  of  the  tour,  and  I  was  impressed  by 
his  apparent  sincere  interest  in  our 
mines  and  our  people  in  the  mining 
area. 

The  official  party  went  underground  in 
the  Cannelton  Coal  Co.  mine  at  Supe- 
rior, and  visited  the  company  store  of  the 
Pageton  Coal  L  Coke  Co.  for  an  infoi-mal 
luncheon.  The  next  stop  was  at  Gary 
to  insF)ect  a  huge  coal  cleaning  plant  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

The  tour,  which  had  started  at  Blue- 
field,  was  completed  there  with  a  memo- 
rable dinner  sponsored  by  the  National 
Coal  Association,  whose  energetic  presi- 
dent is  Stephen  F.  Dunn.  At  this  event. 
Laurence  E.  Tierney,  Jr..  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association,  an- 
nounced that  his  organization  will  es- 
tablish the  Stewart  L.  Udall  Scholarship 
Award  at  West  Virginia  University.  It 
is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  dedicated 
Cabinet  member.  This  award  will  be 
.  made  to  West  Virginia  young  men  who 
desire  to  pursue  a  mining  engineering 
course    at    their    State's    university. 

The  Stewart  L.  Udall  Scholarship 
Award  will  open  the  door  to  college  for 
deserving  youth. 

I  note,  in  this  connection,  that  there 
are  many  scholarship  awards  available 
to  the  youth  of  America.  But  where  are 
they,  and  who  qualifies  for  them? 

With  the  ap roach  of  high  school  grad- 
uation exercises,  ajttention  paid  to  col- 
lege and  university  scholarships  assumes 
a  dual  significance.  First,  it  provides  en- 
couragement for  members  of  high  school 
graduating  classes  who  might  otherwise 
believe  there  is  no  possibility  for  them 
to  enter  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Then,  too,  each  new  scholarship 
award  established  helps  make  both 
students  and  parents  aware  that  grants 
of  this  type  are  available  in  many  dif- 
ferent forms. 

SCHOLARSHIP    FACTS    SHOULD    BE    AVAILABLE 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
Congress  could  perform  a  service  to  our 
young  men  and  young  women  if  we  were 
to  authorize  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  to  provide  an  index  of 
available  scholarships,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  established  and  op>er- 
ated  by  Federal  Government,  the  sev- 
eral States,  foundations,  industries,  as- 
sociations, companies,  or  by  individual 
philanthropists.  There  are  numerous 
publications  which  list  some  categories  of 
available  scholarships,  but  apparently 
there  is  no  comprehensive  national  list- 
ing published.  It  is  my  belief  there 
should  be  a  publication  of  this  nature 
made  available  to  all  pupils  in  all  second- 
ary schools  of  the  country. 


Considering;  the  thousands  of  publica- 
tions on  a  myriad  of  subjects  emanating 
from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, it  would  seem  reasonable  that  a 
scholarship  catalog  could  be  supplied 
for  the  edification  of  guidance  counsel- 
ors and  high  school  students. 


THE  ROLE  OF  FOREST  RECREATION 
IN  FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  of  this  year.  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Cliff,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  addressing  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters,  spoke  on  "The  Role  of 
For^-^t  Recreation  in  Forest  Land  Man- 
agement." I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Cliff  made  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the  problems 
that  confront  those  involved  in  conser- 
vation and  resource  management.  I 
have  long  felt  that  while  our  foresters 
have  an  excellent  capability  to  admin- 
ister public  lands,  they  have  also  lacked 
a  certain  amount  of  perspective  in  the 
wide  variety  of  uses  beyond  the  field  of 
forestry.  In  the  State  of  Oregon  we  are 
now  engaged  in  consideration  of  the  type 
of  development  that  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  Waldo  Lake  area  of 
the  Willamette  National  Forest. 

This  area  was  a  part  of  the  Three 
Sisters  wilderness  area,  which  was  elim- 
inated by  the  action  of  the  previous  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  editorials  from  the  Bend 
Bulletin,  the  Capital  Journal  and  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Portland, 
discussing  the  Waldo  Laker  matter,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Cliff  said: 

Above  all,  If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 
before  us.  we  must  demonstrate  by  deed 
and  act  that  forestry  Includes  developing  the 
recreational  opportunities  of  forest  lands  and 
making  them  available  to  the  public. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Waldo 
Lake  development  program  may  be  re- 
solved in  a  sound  and  constructive  way. 
This  problem  affords  a  practical  test  to 
foresters  on  their  ability  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  points  Mr.  Cliff  so  ably  raised 
in  his  excellent  sr>eech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Bend  Bulletin,  Mar.  30,  1961  ] 

First  Salvo  Is  Fired  in  What  Shapes  Up  as 
Major   Battle  Over  Waldo  Lake   Area 

James  Welch,  managing  editor  of  Salem's 
Capital  Journal,  Is  a  man  who  likes  the 
direct  approach.  He's  also  a  compulsive 
camper  who  knows  most  of  Oregon's  lakes 
and  streams  on  a  first-name  basis. 

Thus  it  Is  with  no  little  Interest  that  we 
read  his  recent  editorial  "Waldo  Lake  Battle 
Shapes  Up."  In  It,  Welch  fires  the  first  salvo 
in  what  we  expect  will  be  a  major  battle  over 
uses  of  the  Waldo  Lake  area. 

Welch  is  no  one-way  outdoorsman.  He's 
basically  a  multiple  use  man.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  he  visited  the  Waldo  area 
and  promptly  decided  that  both  recreation 
and  logging  could  be  supported  without  un- 
bearable conflict. 

That  wa«  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Now,  he 
has  changed  bis  mind. 


The  Forest  Service,  he  says,  actually  forced 
him  to  change  his  mind  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  divided  up  the  big  basin  south  of 
here. 

Here  is  what  he  says,  in  part : 

"Perhaps  we  were  naive.  Or  It  may  be  that 
our  concept  of  multiple  use  and  the  Forest 
Service's  don't  Jibe.  Apparently  multiple 
use,  to  foresters,  means  that  recreation ists 
gel  to  use  the  land  after  loggers  are  through 
with  it 

"The  plan  presented  by  the  Forest  Service 
envisions  logging  some  of  the  slopes  visible 
from  Waldo  Lake  Itself.  It  is  not  precise 
about  the  fringe  of  trees  which  would  be  left 
around  a  group  of  small  lakes  Just  northwest 
of  Waldo,  but  their  depth  could  be  as  slight 
as  several  hundred  feet.  A  group  of  nearby 
lakes  would  be  logged  off  completely  with 
no  fringe  left. 

There  are  many  more  objections  to  the 
Forest  Service  plan,  but  these  are  the  main 
ones. 

"Our  thought  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was 
that  a  few  sections  of  timber  well  away  from 
all  the  lakes  could  be  logged  without  ad- 
verse effect.  But  the  Forest  Service  plan 
would  allow  cutting  of  many,  many  sections." 

Welch  eventually  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Forest  Service  must  modify  its  tim- 
ber cutting  plans  altogether  or  probably  lose 
the  area  for  logging. 

The  winds  of  recreational  usage  are  blow- 
ir.g  in  that  direction. 

For  example,  when  the  Deschutes  County 
Sportsmen's  Association  voted  last  weekend 
to  oppose  timber  cutting  on  the  west  side  of 
Waldo  Lake,  it  became  the  11th  such  associ- 
ation  to  protest  ^he  Forest   Service  plan. 

The  danger,  of  course,  as  recreational  ists 
see  it,  is  simply  that  the  Forest  Service  will 
allow  the  timbered  beauty  of  the  area  to  be 
destroyed.  VTh is  will  occur  not  only  at  Waldo 
Lake,  but  at  several  of  the  smaller  lakes 
around  it. 

Actually  Waldo  is  the  prime  recreation 
area  left  in  western  Oregon.  Tlie  potential 
is  untapped.  It  has  no  such  value  as  timber- 
land.  Each  year,  as  Welch  says,  its  value  as 
recreation  land  Increases. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  timber 
couldn't  be  loggec  off.  But  it  looks  like  the 
Forest  Service  will  either  have  to  modify 
cutting  plans  or  face  an  unending  battle 

Here  is  a  case  of  multiple  use  where  the 
recreational  phase  should  predominate. 


ITrom  the  Capital  Journal,  Mar.  27,  1961] 
Waldo  Lake  Battle  Shapes  Up 

After  visiting  the  controversial  Waldo 
Lake  area  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  suggested 
editorially  that  it  was  well-suited  to  multiple 
use,  meaning  that  both  recreation  and  log- 
ging could  be  supf>orted  without  unbearable 
conflict. 

That  is  Just  what  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
ruled  a  few  weeks  ago  In  dividing  up  the  big 
basin  in  the  Cascades  south  of  Bend. 

But  outdoor  groups  of  the  West  see 
nothing  whatsoever  good  about  the  division 
of  uses.  Ten  such  associations  this  week 
protested  the  Waldo  ruling,  asking  that  log- 
ging be  kept  entirely  out  of  the  basin. 

Perhaps  we  ./ere  naive.  Or  it  may  be  that 
our  concept  of  multiple  use  and  the  Forest 
Service's  don't  jibe.  Apparently  multiple 
use,  to  foresters  means  that  recreationists 
get  to  use  the  land  after  loggers  are  through 
with  It. 

The  plan  presented  by  the  Forest  Service 
envisions  logging  some  of  the  slopes  visible 
from  Waldo  Lake  itself.  It  is  not  precise 
about  the  fringe  of  trees  which  would  be 
left  around  a  group  of  small  lakes  Just  north- 
west of  Waldo,  but  their  depth  could  be  as 
Blight  as  several  hundred  feet.  A  group  of 
nearby  lakes  would  be  logged  off  completely 
with  no  fringe  left. 

There  are  many  more  objections  to  the 
Forest  Service  plan,  but  these  are  the  main 
ones. 
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Our  thougbt  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was 
that  a  few  sections  of  timber  well  away 
from  all  the  lakes  could  be  logged  without 
adverse  affect.  But  the  Forest  Service  plan 
Iwould  allow  cutting  of  many,  many  sections. 
'  Much  of  this  Is  low  value  timber  In  any 
icase.  Recreation  each  year  gets  a  higher 
Lnd  higher  value.  If  the  relative  values  are 
fiebatable  today,  they  certainly  won't  be  6 
^years  from  now.  when  cutting  would  be  well 
underway. 

Outdoor  groups,  of  course,  would  ban  log- 
Iging  from  the  Cascades  entirely  if  they 
thought  they  could.  In  the  same  area  they 
would  also  curtail  roadbuilding  and  demand 
a  halt  to  Just  about  every  other  nonrecrea- 
itlonal  use.  Including  grazing  and  dispersion 
'of  water  for  Irrigr.tion.  They  are  a  militant 
land  one-way  lot.  But  population  growth 
land  Increasing  leisiire  time  are  on  their 
■side.  Such  areas  as  Waldo  will  be  heavily 
used  within  a  decade  no  matter  what  Forest 
I  Service  policy  is. 

I      All  this  fuss  over  Waldo  must  b»  fonfusing 

]to    most    readers,    outdoorsmen    or    not,    for 

few  people  ever  have  visited  the  high  basin 

despite  its  proximity  to  haunts  popular  with 

mldvalley  fishermen. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
kept  It  "closed,"  not  by  order  but 'by  ad- 
ministrative circumstance.  There  Is  only 
one  ancient  and  meandering  road  In,  a 
former  mule  trail  which  bears  many  of  its 
original  characteristics.  The  road  begins  In 
Deschutes  National  Forest  and  ends,  at  the 
lake,  in  Willamette  National  Forest.  Des- 
chutes naturally  has  not  spent  its  hard-to- 
get  funds  on  its  portion  of  the  road  when 
Willamette  has  not  been  willing  to  improve 
Its  end.  Willamette  would  have  to  travel 
perhaps  100  miles,  nearly  In  a  circle,  with 
its  maintenance  equipment  to  get  to  Its 
stretch  of  the  road.  And  a  good  road  would 
'  only  create  public  pressure  for  timber  sales, 
big  camp  areas,  etc.,  compounding  the  prob- 
lem of  maintenance.  So  the  Waldo  basin 
has  lain  nearly  virgin  these  many  years, 
with  only  a  few  hundred  hardy  people — 
most  of  them  traveling  in  pickups  or  Jeeps — 
visiting  it  each  summer. 
I  Yet  It  Is  easily  the  prime  untapped  cache 
'  of  recreation  land  In  western  Oregon.  As 
timberland.  It  has  no  such  lofty  position. 
There  are  better  remaining  stands  in  some 
so-far  Inaccessible  redoubts  of  the  Coast 
I  Range  and  here  and  there  along  the  western 
I  slope  of  the  Cascades.  But  scattered  around 
in  the  relatively  small  and  low-value  stands 
of  timber  in  the  Waldo  basin  are  some 
clumps  of  fairly  good  timber.  And  Just 
about  all  of  It  is  on  easy  terrain,  meaning 
low-cost  operation  for  loggers. 

So  it  is  sought  by  loggers.  It  Is  sought 
Just  as  desperately  by  recreationlsts  because 
Waldo  Lake  Is  huge.  It  Is  6  miles  long  and 
about  2  miles  wide.  Its  shores  could  accom- 
modate several  thousand  campers  without 
violent  Jostling.  The  nearby  small  lakes,  if 
they  are  not  made  accessible  by  road,  could 
keep  reclusive  backpackers  happy,  too. 

The  Forest  Service  solution  won't  do.     It 

must  be  modified  considerably  or  scrapped 

'  altogether  to  avert  a  nasty  fight  which  we 

predict  would  be  won  by  the  dedicated  band 

In  hiking  boots. 


Those  who  have  visited  the  area  know  that 
It  has  some  things  which  recommend  it  for 
recreational  use,  and  and  also  some  features 
which  will  discourage  many  campers. 

Waldo  Lake  Itself  Is  the  largest  lake  In 
the  Oregon  Cascades,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  Adjacent  are  many  smaller  lakes. 
Many  of  these  smaller  lakes  run  in  a  chain 
ndtthward,  through  the  area  popularly 
known  as  the  Taylor  Burn. 

Only  the  more  haxdy  have  visited  the  area. 
Snows  linger  until  early  summer,  access 
roads  are  not  recommended  for  modern  pas- 
senger cars,  and  mosqultos  get  In  line  to 
find  a  spot  to  alight  on  the  visitor. 

Scenery  is  not  as  spectacular  as  some 
other  areas  In  the  State,  but  there  Is  the 
charm  typical  of  the  high  Cascades. 

Even  with  Improved  roads,  mosquitos.  and 
other  problems  probably  would  make  this  an 
area  used  mostly  by  the  more  hardy  camper. 
Fishing  In  lakes  adjacent  to  Waldo  Is,  In  our 
opinion,  tops  In  the  State.  As  a  result.  It 
seems  likely  that  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  logically  stem  from  base  nnmps, 
probably  at  Waldo  Lake  and  Taylor  Burn, 
and  that  the  type  of  person  using  the  facili- 
ties fan  out  throughout  the  area  In  search 
of  the  many  lakes  and  Isolated  areas. 

As  a  result,  it  would  seem  that  the  Waldo 
Lake-Taylor  Burn  area  should  be  considered 
as  a  unit,  and  that  the  retention  of  "bufTer" 
strips  of  timber  around  the  lakes,  and  har- 
vesting of  timber  elsewhere,  would  not  fit 
Into  the  probable  recreational  use  of  the 
lake.  Some  areas  attract  visitors  who  never 
venture  far  from  their  automobile.  The 
Waldo  Lake-Taylor  Burn  area  Is  not  one  of 
these. 

For  this  reason,  cutting  of  timber  In  the 
area,  even  though  not  adjacent  to  the  lakes, 
would  seriously  Impair  that  area's  recrea- 
tional potential  To  be  reallstlcs,  the  Forest 
Service  must  decide  whether  the  primary 
use  of  the  area  Is  to  be  recreational  8r  for 
the  production  of  timber.  We  feel  a  poll 
of  the  people  of  the  State  would  lean 
strongly  toward  emphasis  on  recreation. 


JProm  the  Portland   (Oreg.)    Dally  Journal 
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Recre.\tton  Versus  Logging 

Some  phases  of  the  Forest  Service's  mul- 
tiple use  plan  for  the  Waldo  Lake  area  of 
the  Cascades  In  Oregon  have  been  subjected 
to  criticism  by  various  outdoor  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Forest  Service  has  spent  months 
attemptlna;  to  work  out  an  equitable  plan, 
and  It  appears  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  please  everybody  This  Is  almost  certain 
to  be  tmpoeelbie.  Emphasis  must  be  placed 
either  on  logging,  or  on  recreation.  It  is 
inevitable   that   the   two   will   be   in  conflict. 


The  Role  of  Forest  Recreation  in  Forest 

Land    MAN.^CEMElNT 
(Address  by  Edward  P.  CllfT.  Assistant  Chief. 
Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture) 

In  the  past  two  decades' world  dimensions 
have  changed  so  quickly  that  many  people 
do  not  realize  they  now  live  In  a  new  and 
quite  different  world.  This  new  world  Is 
ours.  What  we  do  and  how  we  do  It  may 
shape  the  destiny  of  generations  yet  to  be. 
In  forestry  we  deal  with  many  factors. 
One  is  Uie  static  dimensions  of  land — an- 
other, the  dynamic  dimensions  of  popula- 
tion. We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  heavy 
demands  which  will  be  made  on  land  for 
producing  high  level,  sustained  yields  of 
water,  timber,  forage,  wildlife,  and  forest 
recreation  to  meet  the  ever-expanding  needs 
of  increasing  numbers  of  people.  Our  water 
needs  alone,  by  1980.  w^ll  Increase  120  per- 
cent. This  is  about  the  flow  of  12  brand- 
new  Colorado  Rivers. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  growth  and 
prospective  needs  for  outdoor  recreation. 
For  example.  In  1940  recreation  use  on  the 
national  forests  amounted  to  16  million 
visits;  by  1960  It  was  92  million  visits.  Our 
projections  indicate  that  by  the  year  2000 
the  use  will  amount  to  about  600  million 
visits.  This  must  be  accommodated  on 
lands  which  must  produce  twice  as  much 
timber  to  meet  their  share  of  the  Nation's 
wood  supply  Just  40  years  from  now.  These 
same  lands  also  will  be  expected  to  produce 
more  water,  more  forage,  more  wildlife. 

Similar  Increases  in  recreation  have  been 
experienced  and  are  expected  on  the  Na- 
tional and  State  park  system.  Private  lands, 
too.  are  feeling  the  pressure  for  outdoor 
recreation.    This  Ls  bound  to  expand  In  the 


future — perhaps  not  in  proportion  to  the 
demands  on  public  lands  but  it  will  be 
soDstantlal. 

A  sobering  fact  otir  profession  must  face 
Is  that  the  land  base  upon  which  forestry 
can  be  practiced  is  shrinking.  Significant 
areas  of  forest  land  are  being  taken  out  of 
production  each  year.  Last  year  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources pointed  out  the  possibility  that  as 
much  as  73  million  acres  of  forest  l&nd 
might  be  diverted  to  the  production  of  food 
for  our  growing  population  by  the  year  2000. 
Most  of  this  would  be  In  the  South  and 
would  include  some  of  the  most  productive 
forest  land.  The  same  report  forecast  that 
as  much  as  50  million  acres  of  additional 
forest  land  might  be  used  for  virban  and 
Industrial  developments,  highways,  airports, 
reservoirs,  parks,   and  other   facilities. 

At  a  recent  national  conference  on  State 
parks.  Dr.  Marlon  Clawson.  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  estimated  that  some  20  million 
acres  of  additional  land  will  be  needed  for 
State  parks  by  the  end  of  this  century.  It  Is 
a  safe  assumption  that  the  bulk  of  this  will 
be  forest  land. 

Competition  for  use  of  wild  land  for  vari- 
ous uses  is  already  keen  and  It  will  become 
more  Intense.  Many  dedicated  people  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  the  rate  at  which 
the  remaining  virgin  forests  of  the  West  are 
being  developed  by  roads  and  changed  by 
timber  harvest.  Some  would  like  to  slow 
the  progress  of  development  and  conversion 
f  f  virgin  forests  Into  managed  forests  and 
to  preserve  in  a  primitive  condition  as  much 
undeveloped  land  as  possible.  Most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  various  proposals  to 
add  substantial  areas  to  wilderness,  parks 
and  other  p  -servatlons  which  would  restrict 
opportunities  for  full  multiple  use  manage- 
ment. This  conflict  of  philosophies  between 
the  preservationists  on  one  side  and  those 
who  believe  in  conservation  with  use  on  the 
other.  Is  one  of  tl;>e  vital  conservation  Issues 
of  this  century. 

Foresters  have  taken  the  lead  In  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  today  most  foresters 
believe  that  wilderness  should  be  preserved. 
Likewise  we  believe  that  It  Is  proper  for  the 
really  outstanding  scenic,  geological,  archeo- 
loglcal.  and  historic  areas  In  the  country  to 
be  preserved  and  managed  as  parks.  The 
real  question  is  how  much  of  the  land 
needed  by  man  to  satisfy  his  hunger  for  the 
bare  essentials  of  life — food,  water,  and 
shelter— is  the  Nation  justified  in  removing 
from  commodity  use? 

A  companion  question  Is  how  far  are  for- 
esters able  and  willing  to  go  In  providing  for 
public  recreation  and  protecting  aesthetic 
values  on  the  lands  they  manage?  The  roll- 
ing wave  of  outdoor  recreation  offers  the  for- 
estry profession  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity.  Are  we  jM-epared  as  a  profes- 
sion to  rise  to  the  challenge  and  see  to  It  that 
forest  lands  contribute  their  full  share  to 
the  recreation  needs  of  the  Nation?  Are  we 
ready  and  willing  to  manage  the  whole  for- 
est for  all  of  Its  multiple  values — Its  under- 
growth. Its  wildlife.  Its  water.  Its  scenery — 
as  well  as  Its  timber?  We  had  better  be 
prepared,  ready  and  willing  to  do  so  because 
If  we  are  not,  we  can  expect  that  someone 
else  will  take  over  the  forest  recreation  Job, 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  foresters,  and  de- 
prive us  of  the  opportunity  to  produce  wood 
and  other  resources  on  substantial  areas  of 
forest  land,  both  public  and  private. 

Some  of  otir  critics  claim  that  foresters 
are  uninterested  In  or  Incapable  of  managing 
outdoor  recreation.  They  speak  with  deri- 
sion of  sawlog  foresters  Interested  only  in 
cutting  timber.  They  picture  the  chain  saws 
eating  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  virgin 
stands  leaving  stumps  and  cull  logs  and 
desolation.  Many  well-meaning  people  be- 
lieve that  any  timber  harvest  Is  destructive. 
In  the  testimony  on  the  Three  Sisters  Wil- 


derness Area  In  Oregon  It  was  contended  that 
If  any  of  the  land  were  removed  from  wilder- 
ness classification  that  the  timber  would  be 
cut,  the  land  would  erode,  the  watershed 
would  be  ruined,  and  wildlife  would  suffer. 
In  other  words,  forestry  Is  poor  land  use. 
Sad  to  say  that  is  not  an  uncommon  belief. 
Also  sad  to  say,  foresters  have  made  enough 
mistakes  to  keep  this  Image  alive. 

Our  profession  has  failed  to  dispell  from 
the  public  mind  the  feeling  that  cropping 
timber  Is  a  destructive  process.  We  have 
failed  to  sell  fully  the  idea  that  timber  maii- 
agement  Is  more  than  timber  cutting — that 
it  Is  culture  of  the  soil,  seeding  and  planting 
of  trees,  thinning  and  pruning,  controlling 
fire  and  pests,  and  doing  the  other  things  to 
produce  successive  stands  of  vigorous  trees. 
We  need  to  do  a  better  Job  of  telling  and 
showing  the  public  that  there  Is  beauty  In 
vigorous  young  growing  forests,  and  in 
stands  reaching  healthy  maturity  as  well  as 
In  old  growth.  We  have  to  drive  home  the 
facts  that  managed  forests  offer  a  wide  varl-' 
ety  of  recreation  opportunities — camping, 
hunting,  fishing,  winter  sports,  boating  and 
aesthetics— that  good  forestry  practices  can 
create  a  variety  of  new  recreation  opportu- 
nities which  are  not  available  in  undeveloped, 
unmanaged  forests.  Examples  are  roads  for 
access  by  hunters,  sightseers,  campers  and 
fishermen,  and  Improved  habitat  for  wild- 
life. 

Above  all.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 
before  us  we  must  demonstrate  by  deed  and 
act  that  forestry  Includes  developing  the 
recreation  opportunities  of  forest  lands  and 
making  them  available  to  the  public. 

Lest  I  sound  too  gloomy  I  hasten  to  say 
that  I  do  not  apologize  for  the  contribution 
the  forestry  profession  has  made  to  outdoor 
recreation.  We  have  provided  leaders  In  this 
field  for  years.  Our  accomplishments  have 
been  substantial  on  both  private  and  public 
lands.  We  have  a  solid  foundation  to  build 
on  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  foresters  are 
better  equipped  than  any  other  group  or 
profession  to  manage  forest  lands  for  all 
their  values,  including  recreation.  I  believe 
that  multiple-use  management  presents  the 
most  promising  solution  to  the  problem  of 
our  shrinking  forest  land  base,  and  the  In- 
creasing needs  for  recreation  and  the  essen- 
tial material  resources. 

Good  as  we  are  we  must  be  even  better 
In  the  future.  To  meet  all  of  the  demands 
that  will  be  placed  on  forest  lands  will  re- 
quire more  Inten.slve  management  of  all 
such  lands  for  all  of  their  values  than  most 
of  us  have  ever  seen  or  even  visualized.  To 
keep  pace  with  the  Job.  ours  must  be  a  grow- 
ing, dynamic.  Imaginative  profession. 

We  will  not  only  need  more — but  vastly 
better  Informed  foresters.  Today's  and  to- 
morrows problems,  challenges,  perplexities 
and  opportunities  cannot  be  effectively  met — 
exceptyby  men  of  ability  who  possess  at- 
titude* and  characteristics  tuned  to  the  cul- 
ture In  which  we  live  We  need  men  with 
vision,  imagination,  creatlveness.  boldness 
and  skill  In  harmonizing  resource  uses. 

We  must  continue  to  grow  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  profession.  We  must  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  social  as  well  as  economic  val- 
ues and  nurture  the  ability  to  distill  these 
factors  Into  action  programs  acceptable  to 
the  "greatest  number  of  people." 

As  foresters  we  must  skillfully  prevent  our 
primary  management  objectives  from  be- 
coming too  primary,  whether  they  be  for 
timber  production,  recreation  or  wildlife, 
modifying  them  within  reason  will  permit 
a  greater  variety  of  uses,  thus  creating  op- 
portunities to  satisfy  more  people.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  will  of  the  people  eventu- 
ally prevails.  We  must  face  facts — outdoor 
forest  recreation  Is  a  cherished,  established 
and  growing  requirement  of  American  so- 
ciety. 

Attitudes  of  foresters  and  their  education 
In  preparation  for  social  and  land  manage- 


ment decisions  of  the  future  give  greater 
concern  than  technical  phases  of  our  pro- 
fession. This  Is  not  peculiar  to  forestry. 
Recent  studies  reveal  similar  concern  in 
other  professional  fields  such  as  business 
administration  and  engineering.  We  must 
recognize  that  resource  problems  are  not 
solvable  In  Isolation  from  political  and  so- 
cial complexities.  Each  is  dependent  to  a 
great  degree  on  the  other.  We  must  learn 
to  read  the  signs  all  around  us — In  the  life 
history  of  every  forest,  in  the  warnings  from 
water  deficient  tireas  and  the  mounting  de- 
mands for  all  kinds  of  forest  recreation.  We 
must  realistically  appraise  these  demands  In 
terms  of  the  world  around  us. 

Today  we  have  within  our  reach  the  op- 
portunity to  draft  a  land  use  blueprint  to 
more  adequately  meet  the  future  needs  of 
people.  We  can  do  it  If  we  choose  to  do  so. 
I  believe  we  are  going  to  do  it. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
morning  during  the  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
permitted  to  meet. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  the  morning  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Senate  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  be  permitted  to  meet. 
We  have  been  holding  hearings.  This  is 
the  second  week  of  such  hearings,  and 
we  planned  to  finish  them  tomorrow 
morning.  I  should  like  to  go  through 
with  that  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  places  me  in  a  slightly  awk- 
ward position,  because  today  I  had  to 
object  to  subcommittees  meeting.  The 
reason  I  say  I  am  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
W'ill  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  finish  my  statement.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly legislation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  a  meeting  set  for  this 
morning  at  9:30.  The  subcommittee 
met  for  a  short  while.  Witnesses  have 
been  called  and  a  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  9:30  tomorrow  morning.  If  the  Sen- 
ate meets  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  can  at 
best  be  a  token  meeting.  But  if  I 
could  not  attend  the  meeting — aiid  the 
committee  is  considering  an  important 
subject — I  would  have  to  object  to  its 
meeting,  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee would  charge  me  with  a  dis- 
criminatory practice  if  I  objected  in  one 
case  and  did  not  object  in  another. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  started  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to- 


morrow morning  because  of  the  planned 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing. However,  I  would  not  embarrass 
the  leader  at  all,  and  therefore  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  greatly  dis- 
tressed about  the  awkward  predicament 
in  which  I  sometimes  find  myself. 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND-   ^ 
MENTS  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
an  hour,   and   for   other  purp>oses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  make  cer- 
tain that  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  how  long  it  is 
planned  to  continue  the  session  today,  if 
the  Senate  is  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  until  9  or  10 
o'clock  tonight.  It  will  convene  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  probably 
will  be  in  session  late  tomorrow  night. 
There  are  a  number  of  amendments 
which  various  opponents  of  the  proposed 
legislation  have  said  they  plan  to  offer. 
I  made  inquiry  of  the  Chair  a  short  while 
ago  as  to  whether  any  amendments  were  ^^ 
pending.  The  answer  was  that  there  tjj 
were  none.  If  Senators  are  really  in-  ^ 
terested  in  the  proposed  legislation,  I 
suggest  that  they  call  up  their  amend- 
ments and  have  them  voted  upon  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  longer  consideration 
of  the  amendments  is  delayed,  the  more 
difficult  Senators  are  making  it  for  them- 
selves, because  I  doubt  that  the  outcome 
will  be  different  on  any  amendment 
whether  it  is  voted  upon  today,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  or  Friday  of  next  week.  So  I 
hope  we  shall  get  on  with  the  business, 
that  w-e  take  our  time  about  it,  but  offer 
the  amendments  and  let  them  be  voted 
upon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  subject  to  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  a  substantial 
1|K  of  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  wish  to  be  heard.  But  I  believe 
most  Senators  are  reserving  their  re- 
marks until  either  tomorrow  or  some 
later  time,  depending  on  what  the  will 
of  the  Senate  may  be.  I  have  tried  to 
coax  some  Senators  into  making  their 
observations  today,  but  I  know  that  it 
is  not  always  the  easiest  thing  to  do  on 
short  notice.  However.  I  shall  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader  and  see  that  all 
Senators  are  notified  so  that  there  will 
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be  an  opportunity  for  Senatx)rs  to  pre- 
pare themselves  either  on  the  amend- 
ments or  on  the  bill  generally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority 
leaier  is  always  cooperative.  I  wish  all 
other  Senators  \^ere  as  cooperative  as 
he  is  and  as  consistently  cooperative. 
But  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  too 
much  in  the  way  of  speeches  or  debate 
on  this  side.  I  think  most  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  prepared  to 
vote  after  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
talk.  Senators  may  or  may  not  believe 
that  statement,  but  if  we  could  get  -on 
with  the  speeches,  which  I  understand 
on  the  Republican  side  will  range  in 
length  from  5  minutes  to  150  minutes, 
and  speeches  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  if  amendments  could  be  presented, 
I  think  perhaps  we  would  all  be  better 
off.  But,  of  course,  what  we  do  or  do 
not  do  lies  with  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  May  I  have  the 
attention  of  my  friend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader? 

I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  good  reason 
which   the  Senator  from   Montana  has 
always  exhibited  and  ask  him  not  to  be 
impatient  on  the  subject  of  speakers. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  am  not. 
Mr    GOLDWATER.     The  subject  un- 
der   con'=ideration    is    highly    technical. 
The     report     was     made     available     to 
Senators  only  this  morning,  about  9:40 
a.m.    It  is  a  subject  that  very  few  people 
understand.     A    proper   speech   on   the 
subject  wUl  require  quite  a  bit  of  prepa- 
ration.    I   know  that  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  both  those  who  are  for 
the  bill  and  those  against  the  bill,  are 
in     the     process    of     assembling     their 
thoughts  now.    It  is  not  a  subject  upon 
U'hich  one  can  speak  extemporaneously 
without    any    preparation.     I   urge   the 
majority   leader   to    be    a   little    patient 
with  our  brethren  who  are  now  in  the 
process  of  going  through  the  testimony 
and  the  report  to  find  what  they  wish  to 
add  or  subtract  from  the  words  in  the 
bill,  and  so  that  they  may  make  a  proper 
pre.sentation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  as  pa- 
tient as  Job. 

All  I  am  hoping  is  that  some  of  the 
amendments,  which  I  understand  are 
quite  numerous,  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  I  point  out 
that  we  have  been  wasting  a  great  deal 
of  time  today  with  quorum  calls  and 
other  subjects  when  we  should  have  been 
attending  to  the  business  at  hand.  We 
even  had  difficulty  in  having  the  pro- 
posed legislation  laid  before  the  Senate. 
Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  sufBcient 
notice  was  given,  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  in  reporting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, nothing  but  the  best  kind  of  co- 
operation was  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  fMr.  Goldw.ater'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksenj.  who 
kept  their  words  and  helped  to  expedite 
the  proposed  legislation. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  10  amend- 
ments at  the  desk.  They  all  pertain  to 
the  present  bill.  I  believe  two  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  will 
be  offered.  I  feel  that  I  might  be  wasting 
the  time  of  Senators  and  my  own  time 
if  I  offered  such  amendments  before 
Senators  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  substitute  which  would  alleviate  the 
need  of  my  placing  those  amendments 
before  the  Senate. 

I  know  the  preparation  of  a  substitute 
requires  quite  a  bit  of  work,  because  the 
bill  itself,  as  we  all  know,  received  some 
last  minute  changes  in  the  committee 
meeting,  and  Senators  who  had  amend- 
ments prepared  have  found  it  necessary 
to  change  the  language  of  their  pro- 
posals a  bit  to  meet  the  new  language  of 
the  bill. 

We  all  understand  that  the  actions 
were  taken  quickly,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— and  I  think  properly  so.  Now  that 
the  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  I  urge  that 
the  utmost  patience  be  practiced.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  patience  of  Job.  and 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  patience  of 
Mansfield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  try  to 
make  them  both  synonymous. 


WORLD  TRADE  SHIP  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonstall),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and 
myself.  I  introduce  legislation  that  we 
have  entitled  "The  World  Trade  Ship 
Act  of  1961."  ''. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
aginative yet  most  constructive  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  recommended  to  this 
Congress  by  your  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman,  and  of  which  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  is  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  of  which  my  col- 
leagues from  West  Virginia  and  New 
York  are  distinguished  and  valuable 
members. 

The  President  has  asked  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  face 
boldly  what  he  has  termed  our  New 
Frontiers.  One  of  these  frontiers  is 
world  trade,  an  area  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic security  and  the  present  and  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  our  country. 

Our  Small  Business  Committee  sub- 
mitted to  this  body  recently  a  report 
entitled  "Small  Business  Exports  and 
the  World  Market  "  This  report  is  be- 
ing widely  read  and  many  of  its  helpful 
suggestions  have  been  implemented  al- 
ready by  Executive  action.  Other  sug- 
gestions, such  as  the  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
are  being  enacted  into  law. 

One  recommendation  of  our  commit- 
tee was  that  our  Government  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  sponsoring  a 
traveling  trade  fair  in  a  converted  ship. 
This  idea  is  already  in  use  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  and  has  been  a  success 
in  the  Par  East. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  filing  today 
would  implement  our  committees  rec- 
ommendation  by  inaugurating   such   a 


program  by  the  United  States.  It  asks 
the  President  to  consider  assigning  our 
first  atom-propelled  merchant  ship, 
among  others,  to  this  world  trade  ship 
activity.  This  vessel  itself  would  be 
tangible  and  dramatic  evidence  of  Amer- 
ican skill  ftnd  ingenuity,  and  of  our  prog- 
ress in  the  use  of  the  atom  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

We  propose  also  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  consider  the  use  of  an  idle 
aircraft  carrier,  or  an  idle  mothbaMci 
merchant  ship  or  ships  for  similar  pur- 
poses. We  envisage  a  program  under 
which  the  finest  products  of  American 
industry  and  agriculture  will  be  dis- 
played atti-actively  and  effectively  in 
every  port  in  the  world.  We  recom- 
ment  that  the  most  needed  of  these 
products  be  transported  by  trailer  truck, 
sales-mobile,  or  helicopter  into  areas  re- 
mote from  ports. 

We  propose  that  such  a  ship  be  a  base 
for  good  business  and  for  good  business 
practices;  that  it  b?  a  floating  embassy 
of  good  will  in  a  troubled  world.  We 
believe  the  staff  should  be  trained  in  the 
languages  of  the  foreign  peoples  to  be 
visited,  and  that  aboard  ship,  sales  ma- 
terials should  be  prepared  in  native  lan- 
guages. 

And  we  recommend  that  all  transac- 
tions be  concluded  expeditiously  aboard 
ship  or  on  the  spot.  We  propose  un- 
cqualed  good  service  and  con-^ideration 
for  foreign  buyers. 

Competition  has  been  the  lifeblood  of 
domestic  biisiness.  and  it  has  become 
the  lifeblood  of  foreign  trade.  We  pro- 
pose to  compete  in  the  world  market  on 
fair  terms,  but  we  propose  to  compete 
with  the  same  vigor  and  skills  which  we 
devote  to  domestic  sales  and  which  have 
characterized  the  commerce  of  our  Na- 
tion from  its  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  promising  measures  to 
be  introduced  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  In  achieving  its  speedy  enact- 
ment. 

We.  the  sponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, have  agreed  to  request  that  the 
measure  lie  on  the  table  for  a  period  of 
1  week  from  this  date,  so  that  other 
Senators  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
join  with  us  in  sponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
be  done. 

I  also  request  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  the  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks, so  that  Senators  and  citizens  of 
the  country  generally  and  our  foreign 
friends  may  be  Informed  of  the  high 
purposes  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  He  on 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  73)  to 
promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  through  the  use  of  ships, 
and  other  appropriate  craft  and  motor 
vehicles  for  traveling  trade  fairs,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  'for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  promotion  of  wholesome 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  friendly  nations  serves  the  cause 
of  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  United  States 
foreign  trade  U  vital  to  a  favorable  balance 
of  international  paymcnis;  and 

Whereas  American  business,  industry,  and 
agriculture  are  prxluclng  goods,  prcxlucts, 
and  services  not  sufficiently  well-known  In 
foreign  lands;  and 

Whereas  effective  merchandising  methods 
require  the  display  and  demonstration  of 
products  and  services  nnd  p>erEon-to-person 
contacts;   and 

Whereas  many  American  businesses,  par- 
ticularly small  bUilnesEos  and  agriculture- 
related  businesses,  are  unable  to  maintain 
commercial  representation  In  foreign  coun- 
tries and  are  In  need  of  such  representation; 
and 

Whereas  such  representation,  to  be  most 
effective  and  expeditious,  should  be  able  to 
converse  in  the  languages  of  respective  pros- 
pect countries,  and  should  be  able  to  con- 
clude transactions  on  the  spot.  Including 
all  financial  arrangements,  and  the  creation 
of  dealerbhips.  agency  or  other  business  re- 
lationships, and  to  solve  all  related  prob- 
lems without  delay;  and 

Whereas  the  Increased  availability  of 
United  States  goods,  products,  and  services 
would  be  welcomed  In  many  foreign  lands, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  be  a  been  to  the 
domestic  economy,  particularly  to  distressed 
areas,  smaU  businesses,  and  agriculture  and 
agriculture-related  'industries;  and 

Whereas  new  marketing  methods  are  nec- 
essary to  help  solve  the  problem  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses,  particularly  through  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  products  In  pre- 
processed  and  semlprocessed  (ready-to-use 
ready-to-cook,  or  ready-to-eat)  form;   and 

Whereas  substantial  amounts  of  unused 
United  States  monetary  entitlements  are 
available  overseas  In  the  form  of  so-called 
counterpart  funds,  and  such  funds  could  be 
used  to  defray  In  part  expenses  of  traveling 
trade  fairs,  and  for  constructive  assistance 
to  foreign  customers  ready  to  do  business 
with  United  States  exporters:  and 

Whereas,  the  early  strength  of  ova  Nation 
was  founded  in  large  measure  on  an  adven- 
turous merchant  marine,  doing  business  In 
faraway  places:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Si^ate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  ArrieHca 
\n  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Dep.irtitent 
of  Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized  and\  di- 
rected to  institute  :orthwlth  a  prograni  of 
mobile  trade  fairs,  using  such  vessels,  aircraft 
or  motor  vehicles  as  may  be  assigned  to  It 
from  time  to  time  by  other  departments  of 
the  Government  for  this  purpose.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  requested  to  consider  the  assignment 
of  the  first  atom-powered  merchant  vessel 
^for  tcmporju-y  duty  as  a  traveling  trade  fair. 
In  addition  to  such  surplus  Navy  vessels,  or 
Idle  ships  of  the  reserve  "mothbaH"  fleet'  as 
may  be  available  from  time  to  time.  The 
Navy,  and  all  other  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  authorized  to  make  available 
such  vessels.  In  a  state  of  good  repair  and 
serviceable  condition,  as  may  be  requested 
by  the  President,  and  to  provide  such  other 
facilities  as  shall  be  required  for  the  effective 
operation  of  this  program. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Department  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  refit  such  vessels,  or  to  origi- 
nally equip  any  new  vessels,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  displaying  and  demonstrating 
United  States  goods  In  any  ports  of  the 
world,  and  to  man  and  operate  such  vessels 
In  such  manner  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
Increase  United  States  exports,  and  to  con- 
clude transactions  and  arrangements  on  the 
spot,  giving  reasonable  consideration  to  the 
products  of  small  business  as  well  as  large, 


and  giving  special  consideration  to  products 
of  agriculture  and  those  manufactured  In 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  Such  ves- 
sels may  be  manned,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  by  personnel  In  training  for  posi- 
tions of  future  leadership  In  the  United 
States  merchant  marine. 

Set.  3  The  Department  m.iy  make  avail- 
able to  commercial.  Industrial,  agrlcutural. 
and  civic  organizations  within  the  United 
States  display  space  aboard  such  vessels,  and 
quarters  and  subsistence  for  such  personnel 
as  may  t>e  necessary  to  show  and  sell  mer- 
chandise effectively.  TTie  Department  may 
make  reasonable  charges  for  space  and  serv- 
ices so  furnished,  and  fees  so  received  may 
be  devoted  by  said  Department  to  the  cost 
of  maintaining  and  operating  such  vessels,  or 
other  mobile  trade  fairs.  The  Department 
may  make  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  mobile  trade  fairs. 

Sbc.  4  Each  such  vessel  or  other  mobile 
tr..de  fair  shall  be  equipped  with  modern 
communications  devices,  so  that  firm  orders 
can  be  transmitted  to  home  offices  of  the 
United  States  companies  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
Insofar  as  possible  all  transactions  and  ar- 
rangements of  whatever  kind  or  description 
should  be  finalized  aboard  ship,  or  on  the 
spot,  and  that  Initial  orders  In  reasonable 
quantities  be  filled  from  supplies  carried 
aboard  the  trade  fair  vessel,  craft  or  vehicle. 
The  Department  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  use  helicopters  and  aircraft  based  on  con- 
verted trade  ship  carriers,  visual  aids  and 
any  and  all  other  equipment  that  may  assist 
In  dramatizing  the  Ingenuity,  resourceful- 
ness, and  good  will  of  American  business.  In- 
dustry, and  agriculture. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
policies  under  which  this  program  shall  be 
carried  out,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
use  such  Interagency  committees  as  may 
now  be  available  to  him,  or  he  may  create  a 
United  States  Trade  Ships  Committee,  but  In 
either  event  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor shall  be  among  the  Government  officials 
assisting  In  the  determination  of  said  poli- 
cies. 

Sec  6.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  expend  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  such  so-called  counterpart  funds  as  may 
not  be  otherwise  committed.  And  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
World  Trade  Ship  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman!  In  sponsoring 
the  World  Trade  Ship  Act  of  1961. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  President,  results 
from  the  study  which  our  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  been  giving  to  the 
problem  of  Increasing  small  business 
participation  in  our  foreign  trade.  Sev- 
eral Members  of  the  Senate  have  sat  at 
public  hearings  on  this  matter  and  have 
participated  In  this  study. 

This  work  of  the  committee  has  re- 
sulted in  a  report  entitled  "Small  Busi- 
ness Exports  and  the  World  Market," 
and  in  S.  1379,  which  was  cosponsored 
by  every  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  That  bill  calls  on  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  set  up  a  compre- 
hensive export  credit  guarantee  system. 


and  creates  an  OfBce  of  Foreign  Trade 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

We  have  high  hopes  for  that  bill,  but 
the  legislation  we  Introduce  today  may 
be  even  more  successful  in  Improving 
our  export  record  in  the  world  market. 
Coming  fr<  m  a  State  whose  earhest 
successes  were  founded  on  foreign  trade, 
I  am  sensitive  to  what  this  new  legisla- 
tion can  mean  to  our  domestic  economy. 
When  our  Massachusetts  clipper  ships 
sailed  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  a 
few  generations  ago,  they  stimulated 
prosperity  in  all  their  ports  of  call,  and 
they  built  ties  of  friendship  which  en- 
dure to  this  day. 

This  resolution  which  we  offer  today 
gives  promise  of  similar  far-reaching 
benefits  for  U.S.  business  and  agricul- 
ture. It  indicates  that  we  are  ready 
cnce  again,  as  we  were  In  cllpper-shlp 
days,  to  compete  vigorously  for  foreign 
trade. 

We  propose,  of  course,  to  compete  with 
all  the  skill  and  vigor  at  our  command, 
and  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  persist- 
ence which  our  businessmen  customar- 
ily use  in  the  domestic  market. 

Healthy  competition  has  been  good  for 
our  domestic  economy;  It  can  be  good 
for  our  foreign  trade.  Far  from  being 
afraid  of  it.  we  welcome  the  competi- 
tion; we  accept  the  challenge. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  of  this 
honorable  body  will  want  to  join  us  in 
cosponsoring  this  constructive  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  referred 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  as 
being  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Of  course  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph],  a  cosponsor,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits], 
a  cosponsor.  and  to  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Encle],  a  cosponsor.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GkdeningI  has  asked  tliat  his  name 
be  added  to  the  bill  also. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  my 
distinguished  and  valuable  colleague  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  important  proix)sal.  and  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee. 

My  interest  is  stimulated,  because  In 
the  refitting  and  organization  and 
scheduling  of  these  vessels,  we  will  give 
reasonable  consideration  to  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  to  tlie  products  which 
are  manufactured  in  substantial  labor 
surplus  areas  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  general  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution,  but  I  applaud  es- 
pecially the  consideration  given  to  small 
business,  as  well  as  to  large  business,  to 
agricultural  products  as  well  as  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  the  distressed 
labor  areas  in  the  country. 

I  am  gratified  that  West  Virginia  coal 
is  now  being  exported  to  Japan.  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  increase  such 
trade  in  many  lands. 
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I  commend  our  diligent  chairman  for 
the  sponsorship  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  gratified  to  join  him  in 
its  sponsorship. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 
proposal.  It  is  not  only  what  is  fre- 
quently termed  an  imaginative  proposal, 
but  it  is  also  a  highly  constructive  one, 
and  a  proposal  which  is  long  overdue. 
It  can  be  carried  out  with  very  little 
cost,  and  will  pay  great  dividends  in  re- 
turns to  the  American  economy  and!  to 
our  own  prestige  around  the  world. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  has  requested 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  left  at  the 
desk  for  further  sponsorship."  I  am 
happy  to  join  him  in  cosponsoring  the 
joint  resolution.  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
to  get  prompt — in  fact,  immediate  ac- 
tion, if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  on  the 
proposal,  because  it  is  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  another  far-seeing 
and  valuable  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  who  participated  in 
the  reporting  of  the  measure,  and  upon 
who.se  recommendation  the  proposed 
legislation  is  based.  I  trust  note  was 
made  of  his  desire  to  be  joined  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
party  to  the  bill,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  so  graciously  stated,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  the  furtherance  of  a 
campaign  we  are  waging  to  stimulate 
exports.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  very  graciously  added  my  name,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  introduced  a 
sort  of  pilot  plant  bill  on  the  subject, 
called  the  Sparkman-Javits  bill.  There 
is  a  very  important  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make,  with  the  Senator's 
indulgence. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  export 
trade  is  static:  That  if  we  get  export 
trade,  we  are  taking  it  away  from  some- 
one else.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  For  example,  consider  the 
European  Common  Market,  where  we 
have  materially  increased  our  export 
trade  in  1960,  and  which  has  very  ma- 
terially increased  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  countries  which  participate  in  the 
market. 

We  are  helping  enormous  areas  by 
providing  public  investment,  and  they 
are  helping  themselves  through  their 
own  indigenous  investment  in  the  new 
'type  of  economy,  by  some  measure  of 
industrialization,  some  diversification  of 
the  agricultural  economy,  and  better 
health  and  sanitation.  All  this  creates 
new  wealth  and  generates  new  wants. 
When  those  wants  are  stimulated,  as 
the  advertising  business  has  shown  in 
this  country  they  can  be,  the  people  are 
stimulated  to  greater  activity  and 
initiative. 

In  short,  we  have  an  enormous  new 
market.  We  are  not  taking  it  away 
from  anyone  else.  That  market  will  be 
divided,  with  everyone  getting  far  more 
th£.  n  he  got  before. 

It  is  only  by  visualizing  these  wants, 
as   we   would   in   any   other   enterprise. 


that  we  can  understand  the  impsict 
which  will  result. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  This  is  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach. I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  by  stimulating  trade  with  every 
nation  on  earth  we  are  building  the  sum 
total  of  foreign  trade,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  everyone  else,  and  meas- 
ures of  this  nature  will  help  to  achieve 
that  end. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  study  which  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  impact 
upon  import  trade  and  what  we  must  do 
to  stimulate  export  trade.  The  bill  seeks 
to  implement  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the   quorum   call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iiCr.  3935)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "New  Commerce  Yardstick,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning.  The  editorial  relates  to 
the  Prouty  amendment,  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
adopted  and  added  to  the  administra- 
tion'^ minimum  wage  bill. 

I  highly  commend  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  for  his  very  succinct  and  clear 
analysis  of  the  Prouty  amendment  in  its 
relationship  to  the  bill,  and  his  statement 
of  the  importance  of  the  amendment  as 
an  improvement  to  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  read 
the  editorial  in  connection  with  a  study 
of  the  Prouty  amendment,  because  in 
my  judgment  that  amendment  greatly 
strengthens  the  bill.  In  my  judgment,  it 
removes  in  large  measure  some  of  the 
reservations  which  some  of  us  have  held 
toward  the  original  bill  in  respect  to  its 
definition  of  interstate  commerce. 

If  those  who  have  had  doubts  about 
the  effect  of  the  bill  on  retail  and  serv- 
ice enterprises  will  read  the  editorial 
and  study  it  in  the  light  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  committee,  I  think 
they  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  justi- 
fication in  supporting  the  bill  with  the 
Prouty  amendment  included. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  CoMMxacx  Yardstick 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  has  notably 
Improved  the  minimum  wage  bill  by  adopt- 
ing Senator  Pboutt's  amendment.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  change  Is  to  put  Into  the  bill 
a  meaningful  Interstate-commerce  test  of 
the  enterprises  to  be  covered.  Retail  and 
service  enterprises,  with  many  exceptloiis. 
would  be  required  to  pay  minimum  wages 
If  they  buy  or  receive  for  resale  In  1  year 
more  than  $250,000  worth  of  goods  that 
have  moved  In  Interstate  commerce.  A  pre- 
vious exemption  remains  In  the  bill  exclud- 
ing from  coverage  also  those  firms  with  gross 
sales  of  less  than  $1  million. 

In  our  opinion,  the  bill  would  be  more 
satisfactory  and  less  controversial  If  Its 
sponsors  had  used  the  Prouty  approach  In 
the  first  place.  Much  of  the  oppxasltlon  In 
the  Senate  is  directed  against  the  sweeping 
language  of  the  bill  which  seems  to  assert 
a  potential  policy  of  covering  any  retail  or 
service  employee  who  handles  any  Item  that 
has  at  any  time  been  moved  across  a  State 
line.  This  is  now  modified,  of  course,  to 
apply  only  to  employers  doing  a  substantial 
Interstate  business  The  same  result  might 
have  been  obtained  with  less  furor  by  mak- 
ing the  terms  of  the  act  directly  applicable 
to  all  enterprises  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  the  extent  of  $250,000  or  more. 

Now  that  a  new  and  acceptable  Inter- 
state-commerce test  has  been  applied,  more- 
over, why  should  the  additional  yardstick  of 
$1  million  in  gross  sales  be  retained  at  all? 
The  effect  Is  to  exclude  some  enterprises 
that  are  doing  a  substantial  Interstate  busi- 
ness and  might  well  be  covered.  The  $1 
million  cutoff  was  placed  in  the  bill  only 
because  the  definition  of  Interstate  commerce 
had  been  made  so  sweeping.  Now  that  retail 
and  service  establishments  with  only  minor 
and  incidental  dealings  in  Interstate  com- 
merce have  been  eliminated,  there  seems  to 
be  no  logical  reason  for  having  a  gross  sales 
test  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  limits  its  Jurisdiction  by  a 
monetary  test.  But  this  Is  only  because  It 
is  not  administratively  feasible  to  supervise 
the  labor  relations  of  many  small  firms.  The 
s.ime  consideration  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
the  minimum-wage  requirement.  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Senate  bill  as  It  stands 
would  cover  fewer  than  half  of  the  retail 
and  service  employees  of  the  country.  In  part 
because  of  the  high  gross-sales  exemption. 
This  provision  could  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill  by  a  very  simple  amendment.  The  Issue 
between  the  Senate  and  House  would  then 
be  chiefly  one  of  the  proper  commerce  yard- 
stick to  apply. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  TEODORO  MOS- 
COSO  AS  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO 
VENEZUELA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela.  Mr.  Mos- 
coso's  fellow  Puerto  Rican,  Arturo 
Morales  Carrion,  was  prcviou.sly  named 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

These  two  outstanding  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  residents  of  Puerto  Rico, 
have  strengthened  our  State  Department 
and  our  Foreign  Service. 

The  most  interesting  asE>ect  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Moscoso  is  that  he  was 
the  leader  of  what  is  known  as  Puerto 
Rico's  Operation  Bootstrap,  which  is  a 
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phrase  designed  to  explain  how  a  people 
and  an  area  lifted  themselves,  as  we  say. 
by  their  boots  or  bootstraps  to  a  higher 
ground  of  economic  activity  and  social 
progress. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  both  of 
these  appointments  of  Puerto  Ricans. 
.  The  New  York  Times,  on  March  30, 
1961,  published  an  article  entitled 
Puerto  Rico's  Uplifter:  Jose  Teodoro 
Moscoso  Mora  Rodriguez."  Also,  on 
March  30.  the  New  York  Times  published 
an  article  entitled  "Puerto  Rico  Cited  to 
U.N.  as  a  Model;  Underdeveloped  Coun- 
tries Urged  by  United  States  To  Adopt 
Operation  'Bootstrap, "  written  by  James 
Feron.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  visited 
Puerto  Rico.  One  who  visits  that  com- 
monwealth becomes  inspired  by  the  vast 
amount  of  activity  which  is  taking  place 
in  terms  of  improvement  of  education, 
health  services,  the  economic  business  of 
the  country,  the  agriculture,  industry, 
and  indeed  its  politics.  Puerto  Rico  is 
well  governed.  It  conducts  free  elec- 
tions. It  is  a  part  of  the  great  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  enjoys  an  autonomy  which  is 
almost  equivalent  to  independence — 
this,  by  the  «ay,  at  its  own  request  and 
under  its  own  decision. 

An  editorial  entitled  "San  Juan  to 
Caracas,  "  publi-shed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  31,  1961,  tells  a  very 
powerful  story  for  tlie  world : 

For  Instance,  Puerto  Rico  ranks  third  in 
the  world  after  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  what  economists  call  the  distribu- 
tive shares  of  the  national  Income.  This  Is 
the  percentage  of  the  Income  that  percolates 
down  and  Is  spread  around  to  workers  of  all 
classes. 

Whether  by  design  or  not,  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  country  for  Mr.  Moscoso  to  go  to 
than  Venezuela.  It  has  for  many  years  had 
a  very  fabulous  income  from  oil  which,  under 
the  very  corrupt  dictatorship  of  General 
P6rez  Jimenez,  went  to  a  relatively  few  fav- 
ored Venezuelans  and  to  American  Investors. 
The  present  democratic  government  of  Presi- 
dent Romulo  Betancourt  is  at^  least  trying 
to  work  out  social  reforms  that  will  dis- 
tribute the  oi.  wealth  widely  to  the  people 
of  Venezuela.  No  one  can  give  more  expert 
and  sympathetic  advice  in  that  direction 
than  Teodoro  Moscoso. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  use  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  their  great  achievements, 
particularly  in  the  last  25  years,  in  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  areas.  I 
wish  to  commend  their  Governor,  who 
has  done  an  amazingly  fine  job  in  giving 
leadership  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico; 
and  surely  I  wish  to  commend  the  two 
great  Puerto  Ricans  who  now  are  serv- 
ing our  countn,'  with  such  distinction 
and  with  such  splendid  backgrounds. 

Operation  Bootstrap  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  program  that  is  needed  in  every 
one  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Instead  of  just  talking  about 
it,  our  fellow  Americans  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  developed  it.  and  their  leadership 
has  made  it  a  reality.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend them. 


I  ask  unaramous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San  Juan  to  Caracas 

The  appointment  of  Puf  .to  Rico's  Teodoro 
Moscoso  as  U.S.  Ambarsador  to  Caracas. 
Venezuela.  Is  one  of  the  ruly  felicitous  Ini- 
tiatives of  the  Kennedy  administration.  Mr. 
Moscoso's  fellow  Puerto  Rlcan,  Arturo 
Morales  Carrl6n.  was  previously  named  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
Btireau  of  Inter-American  ^^ffalrs. 

In  both  cases  the  men  vre  exceptionally 
able  and  attractive  (slmpatlco  Is  the 
Spanish  word  for  it)  and  both  have  a  special 
competence  In  the  Latin -American  field. 
Mr  Moscoso  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
Puerto  Rico's  remarkably  successful  Op- 
eration Bootstrap.  He  recommended  the 
basic  concepts  of  that  economic  develop- 
ment program  to  the  new  United  Nations 
Committee  for  Industrial  Development  on 
Wednesday. 

President  Kennedy  has  bad  it  in  mind  to 
hold  Puerto  Rico  up  as  an  example  to  under- 
developed Latin  America.  One  must  be 
c.ireful  about  doing  this,  because  Puerto 
Rico  was  favored  by  U.S.  aid.  tax.  and  tariff 
concessions  to  a  degree  quite  imixjssible  for 
any  Latin-American  country.  Nevertheless, 
the  Island's  fundamental  problems  were 
tackled  by  methods  that  could  be  copied 
anywhere. 

For  instance,  Puerto  Rico  ranks  third  In 
the  world  after  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  In  what  economists  call  the 
distributive  shares  of  the  national  Income. 
This  is  the  percentage  of  the  income  that 
percolates  down  and  is  spread  around  to 
workers   of   all   classes. 

Whether  by  design  or  not,  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  country  for  Mr.  Moscoso  to  go 
to  than  Venezuela.  It  has  for  many  years 
had  a  fabulous  Income  from  oil  which, 
under  the  very  corrupt  dictatorship  of  Gen- 
eral P^rez  Jimenez,  went  to  a  relatively  few 
favored  Venezuelans  and  to  American  inves- 
tors. The  present  democratic  government 
of  President  Romulo  Betancourt  Is  at  least 
trying  to  work  out  social  reforms  that 
will  distribute  the  oil  wealth  widely  to  the 
Ijeople  of  Venezuela.  No  one  can  give  more 
expert  and  sympathetic  advice  in  that  di- 
rection than  Teodoro  Moscoso. 


Exhibit  1 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  30,  1961  ] 

Puerto  Rico  CmcD  to  UJ^.  as  a  Model — Un- 

DERDE\'ELOPED   COUNTRIES    URCID   BY    US.    TO 

Adopt  Operation  Bootstrap 
(By  James  Feron ) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  March  29. — The 
United  States  recommended  the  framework 
of  Puerto  Rico's  Operation  Bootstrap  today 
to  underdeveloped  nations  looking  toward 
industrialization. 

'The  suggestion  was  made  Indirectly  In  the 
new  United  Nations  Committee  for  Indus- 
trial Development  by  Teodoro  Moscofo.  di- 
rector of  Operation  Bootstrap  in  Puerto  Rico 
since  1942. 

Weaving  examples  of  Puerto  Rico'j!  suc- 
cessful exp>eriment  into  his  speech,  the  first 
by  the  United  States  in  the  committee.  Mr. 
Moscoso  said  he  would  suggest  three  factors 
of  highest  priority  for  industrial  develop- 
ment: 

1.  A  sound  governmental  structure  with 
adequate  planning,  budgeting,  personnel, 
and  auditing. 

2.  Education:  Industrialization,  he  said, 
requires  brain  power  and  the  first  step  in  its 
development  is  literacy. 

3.  Measures  of  social  justice  to  Be<?  that 
the  fruits  of  the  new  efforts  were  Justly 
dUtrlbuted. 


NAMZQ  AS  ambassador 

The  Puerto  Rican  official  was  appointed  to- 
day to  be  U.8.  Ambassador  to  Venezuela, 
said  the  United  States  had  been  con- 
tributing strongly  and  in  many  ways  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

"Now  we  Intend  to  strengthen  this  effort." 
he  said,  adding  that  the  stronger  program 
would  be  based  on  longer-range  planning 
and  better  shaped  to  fit  the  needs  of  each 
national  development  program. 

Operation  Bootstrap,  which  contains  these 
priiiciples.  has  invigorated  Puerto  Rico's 
economy  by  attracting  Industry  through  the 
offer  of  a  trained,  abundant,  and  low-cost 
labor  market,  tax  benefits,  political  stability, 
and  an  attractive  climate. 

Mr.  Moscos  warned,  however,  of  the  need 
for  organized  programs  and  of  the  time  nec- 
essary to  get  results.  He  called  also  for  pub- 
lic paxtlclpation  and  said:  "If  the  masses  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  participating  in  the 
advance  of  the  economy,  they  will  not  sup- 
port a  development  program  indefinitely." 

Operation  Bootstrap,  he  said,  is  an  un- 
fortunate translation  of  the  more  vigorous 
rallying  cry  in  Spanish,  which  has  Identified 
our  program  in  the  minds,  and  I  hope  the 
hearts,  of  all  Puerto  Ricans. 

That  cry.  he  said.  Is  "Manos  a  la  obra."  or 
"Let's   get  on   with    the  Job."     He   told  the 
committee.  "This  strikes  me  as  a  sound  rec-  ' 
ommendatlon  for  all  of  us." 

SENSE  OF  PURPOSE  NEEDED 

"We  need  a  sense  of  purp>ose  and  an  under- 
standing of  industrial  development."  Mr. 
Moscoso  said,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of 
the  sacrifices  needed  to  engage  In  it  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  Moscoso.  as  U.S.  representative  on  the 
industrial  committee,  has  proved  a  popular 
choice.  He  especially  pleased  Latin-Ameri- 
can delegates  a  few  days  ago  when  he  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  a  South  American 
delegate  in  fluent  Spanish. 

The  committee  also  heard  Dr.  Otto  Don- 
ner.  speaking  for  the  West  German  observer 
mission,  say  that  underdeveloped  countries 
should  be  able  to  get  United  Nations  help  in 
determining  which  industries  were  worth 
fostering,  given  the  natural  resources  and 
the  needs  of  the  country. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1961] 

U.S.  Plan  Gains 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

London,  March  29. — The  United  States 
won  agreement  today  on  most  of  the  points 
of  its  new  plan  for  increasing  and  Improving 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  10-nation  Development  Assistance 
Group  made  no  specific  dollar  commitments, 
nor  was  it  asked  to  do  so.  However,  the 
group  approved  a  set  of  concepts  that  will 
almost  inevitably  Increase  the  total  of  aid 
and  provide  It  In  forms  more  useful  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

T'he  group  also  accepted  the  United  States 
proposal  of  a  permanent,  full-time  chair- 
man, who  would  be  an  American.  France 
will  provide   the  vice  chairman. 

These  were  the  first  decisions  ever  made 
by  the  group,  which  was  set  up  a  year  ago 
as  an  experimental  device  for  coordinating 
the  %'arlous  national  aid  efforts.  The  mem- 
bers Include  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Britain.  France.  West  Germany.  Italy,  the 
Netherlands.   Belgium,   Portugal   and   Japan. 

RESOLUTION    IS    APPROVED 

The  group  agreed  on  the  following  points, 
published  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  on 
the  common  aid  effort. 

1.  The  common  objective  will  be  to 
secure  an  expansion  of  the  aggregate  volume 
of  resources  going  to  tlie  underdeveloped 
cotm  tries. 

2.  Aid  on  an  assured  and  continuing 
basis  would  do  the  Job  of  development  best. 
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Tlxis  means  aid   programs  planned  for  more 
than  a  year  at  a  time. 

3  In  the  case  of  some  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  common  aid  effort  should 
stress  grants  or  loans  on  favorable  terms 
rather  than  private  or  Government  aid  on 
commercial  terms.  This  alone  would  mean 
a  major  change  In  the  aid  programs  of  some 
countries. 

4.  There  should  be  a  study  of  principles 
for  fairly  sharing  the  aid  burden  among  the 
donor  countries,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  country,  including  Its 
economic  capacity  and  all  other  relevant 
factors. 

The  United  States  did  not  press  hard  at 
this  meeting  for  Its  general  formula  of 
contributions  totaling  1  percent  of  the  com- 
bined gross  national  products  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  each  nation's  share  adjusted  to 
take  account  of  Its  defense  effort  ani  Its 
standard  of  living. 

The  other  members  were  almost  unani- 
mously cool  to  the  Idea  of  any  mechanical 
or  mathematical  burden-sharing  formula. 
The  United  States  did  win  agreement  that 
burden-sharing  would  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  formal  study. 

The  United  States  suffered  a  setback  on 
one  of  Its  proposals  which  was  not  pushed 
vigorously.  This  was  the  Idea  that  nations 
with  a  deficit  In  their  balance  of  Interna- 
tional payments  could  legitimately  tie  their 
aid  to  purchases  of  their  own  goods  but 
that  others  should  extend  aid  on  a  separate 
basis. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,   19611 

Puerto  Rico's  Uplifter:  Jost  Teodoro  Mos- 

coso  MoRo  Rodriguez 

In  recent  years  Puerto  Rico  has  been  por- 
trayed In  some  advertisements  as  a  land 
where  business  executives  telax  at  lovely  la- 
goons after  work,  where  postdebs  lean  over 
colonial  balconies  and  muse.  "I'm  falling  In 
love  with  old  San  Juan"  and  where  bevies  of 
sprightly  girls  caper  across  the  green  hills. 

Part  of  this  campaign  has  been  Inspired  by 
Madison  Avenue,  but  a  much  larger  part  of 
the  new  Image  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  the 
work  of  a  so-called  "bumblebee"  theorist  and 
economist  named  Teodoro  Moscoso,  who  was 
designated  yesterday  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela. 

Mr.  Moscoso.  along  with  Gov.  Luis  Muiioz- 
Marin.  has  drawn  thousands  of  American 
Industrialists  to  the  Commonwealth. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Mr.  Moscoso  to  do  this. 
The  campaign  to  "sell"  Puerto  Rico  as  an 
industrialists'  paradise — complete  with 
abundant  labor  and  no  taxes — was  thought 
hopelessly  ridiculous  by  many  of  his  critics. 
But  to  such  critics  Mr.  Moscoso  delivered  his 
bumblebee  theory: 

"Such  are  the  aerodynamics  and  wing- 
loadtng  of  the  bumblebee  that,  in  theory.  It 
cannot  fly.  But  the  bumblebee  does  not 
know  this." 

X-TIGES    OTHERS    TO    FOLLOW 

At  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Moscoso  urged 
underdeveloped  nations  looking  toward  in- 
dustrialization to  follow  Puerto  Rico's 
ex.^mple. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  converted  In  the  last 
20  years  from  poverty  to  a  flourishing 
Island  that  now  has  700  factories  that  pro- 
duce 4  =  0  products.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
average  Puerto  Rlcan  died  at  the  age  of  46. 
The  life  expectancy  there  now  Is  70. 

Success  for  Puerto  Rico  has  meant  success 
for  its  energetic  Administrator  of  Economic 
Development. 

The  new  Ambassador  was  born  Jose  Teo- 
doro Moscoso  Mora  Rodriguez  50  years  ago 
In  Barcelona.  Spain,  but  moved  at  an  early 
age  to  Ponce.  PR  .  where  his  family  had  a 
thriving  drug  business.  They  were  purists; 
no  soda  fountains  were  allowed  on  the  prem- 
ises. 


GRADUATED    AS    PHARMACIST 

Young  Teodoro  seemed  headed  for  a  career 
as  a  druggist  He  was  graduated  as  a 
pharmacist  In  1932  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  But  10  years  later,  when  the 
Government  sought  young  talent  to  help 
industrialize  the  Island,  he  was  tapped  to 
head  the  Puerto  Rico  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Company. 

He  was  a  supersalesman.  He  fought  for 
the  construction  of  Puerto  Rico's  first  resort- 
class  hotel,  the  Carlbe  Hilton.  His  critics 
called  this  "Moscoso's  Folly."  But  the  hotel 
opened  its  doors  In  1949,  opening  the  way  for 
the  tourist  and  industrial  boom  that  fol- 
lowed. Tourism,  which  had  been  negligible 
In  1949,  now  adds  more  than  >50  million  a 
year  to  Puerto  Rico's  Income. 

Mr.  Moscoso 's  optimism  and  energy  are 
blended  with  charm  and  flexibility.  The 
latter  qualities  were  demonstrated  at  a  res- 
taurant one  day  when  an  Industrialist,  who 
had  Invited  Mr.  Moscoso  to  dine,  said  "Ted, 
you  choose  the  wine." 

Mr.  Moscoso  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  requested  a  red  French  wine,  a 
Romanee  Conti  of  a  great  year. 

THE     WAITER     BLANCHED 

The  waiter  blanched.  Then  he  leaned  over 
to  whisper  to  the  industrialist,  who  cringed, 
and  finally  said: 

"Ted,  they  have  It — but  it  costs  $90  a 
bottle." 

"OK,"  said  Mr.  Moscoso  blithely,  "let's 
have  beer." 

This  anecdote  also  illustrates  a  remarkable 
memory — for  wine  as  well  as  for  even  more 
heady  subjects.  But  on  rare  occasions  his 
modesty  overwhelms  his  memory,  as  it  did 
one  morning  when  he  was  about  to  send  a 
letter  of  commendation  to  a  government 
worker  who  had  canceled  an  overdue  vaca- 
tion for  a  Puerto  Rlcan  cause — then  realized 
that  the  worker  was  himself. 

Mr.  Moscoso  is  married  and  has  a  daugh- 
ter studying  in  Italy  and  a  son  who  is  a 
sophomore  at  Harvard. 


RAILROADS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

INTEREST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  a  subject  which 
is  of  growing  concern  to  many  of  my 
constituents,  namely,  the  discontinuance 
of  passenger  train  service,  coupled  with 
the  wave  of  proposed  railroad  mergers. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  loopholes 
afforded  in  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958  many  railroads  have  set  out  to 
scrap  their  passenger  services,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  railroads  this  aim  has 
already  been  achieved.  Other  railroads 
are  deliberately  cutting  back  mail-haul- 
ing and  less-than-carload  freight. 

Moreover,  coupled  with  the  wide- 
spread movement  to  eliminate  passenger 
trains  and  other  operations,  some  rail- 
road managements  have  been  seeking  to 
achieve  a  further  reduction  of  service 
and  shrinkage  of  our  great  railroad 
transportation  network  in  the  form  of 
'  mergers  and  consolidations.  We  have 
underway  in  this  country  right  now  the 
greatest  scrambling  and  rearranging  of 
our  railroads  that  has  occurred  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

I  can  speak  of  this  with  some  first- 
hand knowledge,  referring  only  to 
merger  moves  which  involve  railroads 
within  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  what 
is  true  in  my  area  appears  also  to  be 
true  of  railroads  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  lack  of  a  well-formulated, 
sound  and  beneficial  public  policy  con- 


cerning railroad  mergers  and  passenger 
train  abandonments  which  Is  evident  in 
my  State  is  apparent  everywhere. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  communica- 
tions I  have  received,  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Minnesota  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  destruction  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  national  railroad  network 
which  is  cii^rently  being  allowed  to  take 
place.  Thi$  destruction  has  hit  Minne- 
sota particularly  hard  during  the  last  2 
years,  since  various  railroads  previously 
providing  passenger  train  services  have 
used  loopholes  in  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958  to  abandon  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  passenger  trains.  One  such  rail- 
road is  the  venerable  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee. St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
which,  under  section  13a  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  already  has  aban- 
doned six  trains,  and  now  has  served 
notice  of  its  interest  to  abandon  the  last 
of  its  formerly  great  transcontinental 
passenger  trains,  the  superdome  Olym- 
pian Hiawatha,  which  began  operation 
in  1911. 

These  Milwaukee  passenger  trains 
are  known  as  Nos.  15  and  16.  and  they 
rim  daily  between  Chicago  and  Seattle 
and  Tacoma.  Wash.  The  discontinu- 
ance would  not  apply  to  that  portion  of 
these  trains  operating  between  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis,  but  it  would  eliminate 
the  last  remaining  transcontinental 
passenger  train  service  on  this  railroad 
from  Minneapolis  west.  These  trains 
now  link  literally  hundreds  of  cities  in 
Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota. 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  and, 
particularly,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  the  only  always-dependable, 
all-weather  means  of  access  to  many  of 
them. 

One  would  think  that  the  question  of^ 
adandoment  of  train  service  of  suc^rf"^ 
magnitude,  and  of  such  clear  impor\ 
tance  in  the  public  interest,  would  de- 
mand the  fullest  of  investigations  and 
the  most  careful  of  deliberations.  Yet, 
on  January  10  of  this  year,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  issued  an 
order  which  called  for  a  total  of  only 
five  hearings,  spread  over  nine  days,  in 
but  five  of  the  literally  hundreds  of 
communities  along  the  some  1,806  miles 
served  by  these  trains. 

The  public  at  large  must  have  made 
known  that  it  felt  the  same  way  as  I  do 
concerning  the  inadequacy  of  this  kind 
of  investigation  of  so  imixjrtant  a  mat- 
ter, affecting  the  future  of  hundreds  of 
communities,  for  the  Commission  on 
February  8  announced  it  would  have 
an  additional  hearing.  Six  hearings,  in 
six  different  cities  out  of  hundreds,  and 
in  but  four  of  the  six  States,  served  by 
the  Olympian-Hiawatha,  are  all  the  in- 
vestigation contemplated.  On  the  basis 
of  these  hearings,  incidentally  before  an 
examiner  who  has  already  forecast  the 
end  of  all  passenger  train  services  in 
this  country,  the  fate  of  the  future  rail- 
road passenger  train  accommodations 
for  many  thousands  of  people  is  to  be 
decided. 

As  I  have  already  E>ointed  out — but  it 
needs  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  for 
emphasis — a  great  many  of  the  com- 
munities now  served  by  these  Milwaukee 
trains  will,  if  discontinuance  is  per- 
mitted, be  left  without  any  remaining 


passenger  train  service.  In  the  great 
Northwest,  where  mountains  and  snow 
frequently  limit  highway  service,  this 
would  imc>ose  real  hardship  and  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  local  economy.  In 
most  of  these  communities,  it  is  a  con- 
sidei-able  distance  to  the  nearest  com- 
peting railroad  center,  and  thus  the  loss 
of  service  in  this  area  is  perhaps  many 
times  more  harmful  than  it  is  in  areas 
where  competing  railroad  lines  are 
comparatively  close  together. 

Although  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  felt  that  it  needed  only  six 
hearings  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  should  let  the  Milwaukee  end  its  once- 
great  transcontinental  train  service,  it 
is  clear  from  the  public  interest  evi- 
denced at  these  hearings  that  the  pub- 
lic does  not  regard  such  treatment  as 
adequate.  In  fact,  although  the  hear- 
ings in  Minneapolis  were  originally 
scheduled  to  last  only  1  day.  I  am  told 
that  so  many  witnesses  against  abandon- 
ment turned  out  that  the  original  hear- 
ing room  in  the  Federal  Building  was 
overcrowded  and  the  hearings  had  to  be 
moved  to  the  Grain  Exchange  Buiding 
and  were  continued  into  the  second  day. 
It  is  my  understanding,  that  only  two 
witnesses  spoke  in  favor  of  the  abandon- 
ment, while  a  great  many  appeared  in 
opposition,  including  the  mayors  of  both 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  representa- 
tives of  other  communities  and  several 
major  business  enterprises,  who  were 
also  concerned  over  the  inadequacies  of 
mail  and  express  service  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  discontinuance. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  railroad 
industry,  like  all  other  common  carriers, 
has  encountered  new  problems  in  recent 
years,  but  I  cannot  accept  this  as  suflB- 
cient  reason  for  permitting  the  i-ailroads 
to  destroy  and  wipe  out  services  which 
are  still  essential.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proposal  to  discontinue  the  Olympian 
Hiawatha  trains  should  make  clear  to 
the  Congress  that  railroad  management 
is  now  seeking  to  use  the  provisions  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958  to  eliminate  trains  on  a  scale 
which  never  was  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  when  it  approved  this  measure. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  such  circum- 
stances that  last  December,  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners  adopted  the  following 
resolution  regarding  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958: 

Resolution  Regarding  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958 

Whereas  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958 
has  emasculated  State  authority  in  regula- 
tion of  railroads,  and 

Whereas  the  States,  at  least  In  name,  re- 
tain their  responsibility  to  regulate,  but 
without  commensurate  power:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  re- 
quests the  Congress  to  reevaluate  the  effects 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  with  a 
view  to  restoring  State  authority. 

While  I  have  some  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  or  necessity  of  restoring  full  con- 
trol over  this  important  matter  exclu- 
sively to  the  State  commissions,  since 
some  States  do  not  have  adequate  regu- 
latory means,  I  am  in  full  accord  with 


the  Commissioners'  assertion  that  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958  must  be  re- 
evaluated and  amended.  In  any  case. 
p>ower  to  regulate  in  the  public  interest 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  whatever 
agency  is  given  the  responsibility  for 
such  regulation,  and  under  the  1958 
amendment  it  is  clear  that  the  ICC  does 
not  have  such  power. 

In  regard  to  railroad  mergers,  there  is 
also  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  under 
existing  law,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  adequate  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  present  threat 
of  seme  railroad  managements  to  cripple 
and  curtail  our  railroad  system  through 
consolidations  of  railroad  properties. 

Besides  wanting  to  eliminate  pas- 
senger train  services,  the  Milwaukee  road 
is  now  reported  to  be  moving  ahead  with 
plans  for  a  merger  with  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway  which  would 
produce  a  new  railroad  larger  than  any 
now  in  existence  in  this  country,  involv- 
ing 21,325  miles  of  track  in  15  States. 
At  the  same  time,  four  other  railroads 
serving  the  great  Northwest,  the  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Burling- 
ton, and  the  Spokane,  Poi-tland  &  Seattle 
Railway  also  are  moving  toward  a  mer- 
ger, which  would  create  an  even  larger 
single  railroad  of  24.728  miles  of  track. 
Also  affecting  the  same  great  Northwest 
region  is  a  third  merger  propKisal,  involv- 
ing a  struggle  between  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  for  control  and 
merger  with  the  Western  Pacific. 

Each  of  these  merger  prop>osals  in- 
volves highly  profitable  railroad  enter- 
prises, and  they  originate,  not  out  of  any 
overall  plan  of  the  railroad  industry  for 
the  creation  of  a  more  efficient  national 
railroad  network,  but  out  of  individual 
plans,  developed  by  the  management  of 
the  carriers  to  be  merged,  solely  for 
improvement  of  the  comp>etitive  and  fi- 
nancial situation  of  just  the  railroads 
involved.  In  each  ca.se.  the  alleged  sav- 
ings which  the  backers  of  mergers  have 
advanced  in  justification  depend  largely 
upon  curtailment  of  service  and  elimina- 
tion of  parallel  track  and  facilities.  If 
these  mergers  were  to  be  put  into  effect, 
many  communities  would  be  left  with- 
out railroad  service,  many  thousands  of 
railroad  employees  would  lose  their  jobs, 
and  the  future  industrial  expansion  po- 
tential of  the  region  these  carriers  serve 
would  be  gravely  limited.  Against  these 
severe  negative  factors,  the  proponents 
of  merger  advance  only  the  promise  of 
greater  profits  for  the  railroads  involved. 

Actually,  there  is  widespread  doubt 
even  in  the  railroad  industry  that  the 
fliiancial  gains  for  the  comparatively  few- 
interests  that  would  benefit  are  sufficient 
to  offset  the  adverse  effects  that  would 
follow.  Actually,  some  in  railroad  finan- 
cial circles  say  that  the  impeths  to  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
the  C.  &  N.W.  stems  more  from  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Milwaukee  manage- 
ment to  protect  itself  against  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  proposed  Great  North- 
ern. Northern  Pacific  and  Burlington 
merger  than  upon  real  enthusiasm  for 
the  merger  with  C.  &  N.W.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  fight  now  going  on  within  the  man- 
agement of  the  Milwaukee  itself  with  five 
directors,  led  by  Mr.  J.  Patrick  Lennan, 
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threatening  a  proxy  fight  to  block  the 
move.  Mr.  Lannan  charged  recently 
that  the  proposed  terms  had  been 
'loaded"  against  the  Milwaukee  stock- 
holders by  two  big  insurance  firms.  Met- 
ropolitan and  Equitable,  which  have  huge 
holdings  in  the  two  roads. 

The  situation  on  the  Milwaukee  is  not 
unique  in  railroad  management  circles 
at  the  present  time,  and  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  opposition  to  railroad 
mergers  is  coming  from  carrier  manage- 
ments representing  the  roads  who  will 
suffer  severely  if  the  proposed  consolida- 
tions are  allowed  to  take  place. 

One  would  think  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  is  required  by  law  to 
consider  the  public  interest  in  all  con- 
solidations and  mergers  of  railroad  prop- 
erties before  granting  this  approval, 
would  be  taking  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
effects  upon  competition  which  the  score 
of  pending  merger  proposals  would  have 
if  put  into  effect.  Instead,  the  Commis- 
sion has  apparently  decided  to  wipe  its 
hands  of  all  concern  for  the  weaker  car- 
riers who  will  be  adversely  affected.  In 
its  decision  approving  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna merger,  for  example,  the  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  the  complaints  of  com- 
peting railroads,  which  would  suffer  from 
the  competition  of  the  merged  road, 
should  be  dismissed  in  the  interest  of 
an  alleged  public  good. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  has  also 
apparently  decided  that  it  will  duck  its 
responsibilities  entirely  in  regard  to  con- 
sidering whether  proposed  consolidations 
will  help  strengthen  or  hurt  the  overall 
national  railroad  system.  When  it  was 
asked  last  year  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  to  hold  up  all  merger  proceed- 
ings until  it  had  investigated  their  ef- 
fects upon  competing  railroads  and 
worked  out  a  plan  for  the  most  eflScient 
coordination  of  the  railroads,  the  ICC 
turned  down  this  request  on  grounds  that 
it  was  not  warranted.  The  result  is  that 
the  Commission,  in  effect,  has  given  no- 
tice that  it  does  not  intend  to  weigh  the 
long-range,  overall  rail  transport  needs 
of  the  Nation  in  acting  upon  pending 
merger  applications.  At  the  same  tirrte, 
members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
making  speeches  throughout  the  coun- 
try, urging  railroads  to  develop  merger 
plans,  and  promising  that  they  would  be 
given  as  favorable  consideration  as  pos- 
sible when  they  are  acted  on  by  the 
Commission.  This  kind  of  cavalier  treat- 
ment of  a  problem  having  such  far- 
reaching  effects  hardly  seems  in  keeping 
with  the  mandate  Congress  has  given  to 
the  ICC  to  make  its  approval  of  rail- 
road mergers  conform  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Frankly.  I  carmot  understand  how  the 
Commission  can  square  that  responsi- 
bility without  first  formulating  a  clear- 
cut  policy  for  railroad  consolidations 
and  developing  a  long-range  plan  that 
would  insure  that  such  consolidations 
do  not  result  in  curtailed  competition 
and  monoF>oly  control.  Such  a  plan.  too. 
would  have  to  consider  the  adverse  ef- 
fects which  each  merger  proposal  would 
have  upon  the  potential  for  future  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  regions  affected, 
and.  as  Congress  has  already  made  clear. 
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the  adverse  effect  upon  employment  of 
such  mergers  is  definitely  a  part  of  the 
public  interest  and  must  be  adequately 
weighed  and  protected  in  all  merger 
proceedings. 

Along  with  this,  of  course,  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  railroad  industry 
and  of  the  individual  carriers  is  pi-op- 
erly  a  matter  for  consideration  and  re- 
view. In  this  connection,  however,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission  the  remarks 
made  by  James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
before  the  1959  annual  meeting  of  Equi- 
table's  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Oates, 
whose  firm  has  been  charged  with  being 
one  of  the  prime  motivators  of  the  Mil- 
waukee-C.  &  N.W.  merger  proposal,  then 
stated: 

Despite  the  problems  railroads  have  faced 
In  recent  years  and  the  publicity  accounted 
them,  our  Investment  In  the  field  has  been 
most  profitable.  Our  rail  portfolio  is  sound 
overall  and  we  look  forward  to  continued 
satisfactory  Investment  experience  In  this 
field.  As  generally  recognized,  there  Is  uo 
substitute  for  the  railroads  In  moving  heavy 
loads  over  long  distances.  Railroad  trans- 
portation Is  still  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
America  In  peace  as  well  as  In  war. 

From  this,  one  would  gather  that  the 
financial  interests  who  have  invested  in 
the  railroads  are  doing  well,  and  tliat 
there  is  no  compelling  need  to  eliminate 
essential  services  to  the  public  or  to  tear 
up  thousands  of  miles  of  track  as  many 
railroad  managements  are  now  propos- 
ing. The  Equitable  is  reported  to  now 
have  some  $814  million  invested  in  rail- 
road securities,  representing  over  20 
percent  of  the  total  investments  made 
by  all  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
industry,  so  that  its  experience  is  by  no 
means  a  limited  one. 

It  is  also  heartening  to  note  that  Mr. 
Oates.  besides  stressing  the  most  prof- 
itable nature  of  railroad  investments, 
has  called  attention  to  the  indispensa- 
ble nature  of  railroad  services.  This 
is  a  factor  which  surely  must  be  weighed 
as  being  even  more  important  to  the  na- 
tional interest  than  the  rate  of  return 
on  railroad  investments.  The  avail- 
ability of  dependable,  efficient  railroad 
transportation  is  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  business  in  general.  It  often 
determines  whether  or  not  an  enter- 
prise can  compete,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
major  factor  in  determining  whether  or 
not  men  are  employed  and  a  community 
is  prospering. 

A  manufacturer  must  be  able  to  ob- 
tain raw  materials  at  a  proper  trans- 
portation cost,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
get  his  goods  to  market  at  a  rate  that 
matches  his  competitors.  Because  of 
these  considerations,  the  public  interest 
certainly  requires  that  the  Government 
should  take  whatever  actions  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
adequate,  efficient  and  competitive  rail- 
road transportation  facilities. 

I  say  that  the  Government  must  act, 
because  clearly  the  management  of  the 
railroad  industry  in  recent  years  has 
not  been  acting  to  preserve  that  kind 
of  railroad  transportation.  It  is  clear 
that  many  railroads  have  determined  to 
jettison  passenger  traffic,  and  they  have 
succeeded,  in  many  instances,  in  mak- 
ing it  so  unpleasant  and  inconvenient 


that  countless  thousands  of  travelers 
are  now  bein"  forced  to  turn  to  other 
forms  of  transportation.  Other  rail- 
roads are  cutting  back  on  .other  serv- 
ices, such  as  mail  transportation  and 
less-than-carload  freight,  and  now  we 
are  confronted  with  a  widespread 
merger  movement,  bringing  with  it 
further  proposals  for  cutting  back  rail- 
road sei-vices.  The  concept  of  service, 
the  foundation  of  any  vital  industry, 
is  rapidly  disappearing  from  railroading. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  railroads  to 
tell  us  that  they  will  reinstitute  service 
if  there  is  a  future  demand  for  it  and 
sufficient  traffic  is  offered.  Shippers, 
having  traffic  at  hand,  must  move  it  over 
the  mode  of  transport  that  is  available. 
They  cannot  depend  on  promises  when 
the  survival  of  their  business  is  at  stake. 

Shrinking  of  the  potential  for  railroad 
service — which  is  implicit  in  the  current 
actions  of  railroad  management  in  regard 
tc  passenger  service,  small  freight  ship- 
ments, mail  and  express,  and  through 
merger  and  consolidation  moves — cer- 
tainly is  not  the  way  whereby  the  rail- 
roads can  expand  their  income  in  the 
future.  To  get  more  business,  the  rail- 
roads must  provide  more — not  less — 
service,  yet  too  many  railro.'^d  manage- 
ments today,  instead  of  seeking  new  ways 
to  expand  their  services  to  attract  addi- 
tional business,  appear  to  be  devoting 
all  of  their  energies  to  finding  means  of 
curtailing  and  shrinking  their  opera- 
tions. 

In  view  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
railroad  industry  it  is  imperative  that 
this  Congress  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
the  whole  subject  and  act  to  amend  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
better  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  railroad  mergers  in 
the  Midwest  are  becorhing  a  matter  of 
serious  public  concern.  They  are  of  vital 
concern  to  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry to  consider  only  its  so-called  im- 
mediate operational  efficiency  pattern. 
It  is  another  thing  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  consider  the 
public  interest. 

My  remarks  today  are  directed  toward 
what  I  call  the  public  interest,  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
designed  in  part  to  protect.  Of  course, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
equitable  rates  and  tariffs  for  transpor- 
tation of  all  forms.  It  also  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  public 
interest. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  people 
in  the  Midwest,  where  we  must  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  rail  transportation, 
are  becoming  deeply  concerned  over  the 
patterns  of  railroad  consolidation  and 
merger.  In  that  part  of  the  country  the 
winters  are  severe,  and  we  need  railroads 
which  can  serve  the  needs  of  our  people. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
needed  service,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  the  railroads  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  legitimate  profit  on  their 
overall  investment.  In  that  connection. 
I  emphasize  the  words  "overall  invest- 
ment." 

11  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co. 
is    willing    to    invest    in    railroad    se- 


curities more  than  $800  million  of  its 
assets,  and  If  it  finds  that  those  invest- 
ments are  well  protected  and  yield  a 
good  return,  it  seems  to  me  there  Is  still 
some  profit  in  the  railroad  business.  I 
hope  there  is.  because  surely  this  In- 
dustry deserves  a  fair  return  upon  its 
investment. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  37,  line  15.  to  add  the 
following: 

And  rates  of  pay  In  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants  and  other  food  service  enter- 
prises. 

At  line  19,  add: 

And  the  compl»>x  problems  Involving  rates 
of  pay  of  employees  In  hotels,  motels,  res- 
taurants and  other  food  service  enterprises 
who  are  exempted  from  the  provuioris  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  add  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  bill,  which  calls  for  a 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  agri- 
cultural, handling,  and  processing  ex- 
emptions, a  study  also  of  the  eJilmption 
afforded  under  the  act  with  Reference 
to  hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  amd  other 
food  service  employees,  it  being  empha- 
sized that  If  they  had  been  included 
under  the  act  they  would  have  been  in- 
cluded'subject  to  the  $1  million  and 
other  restrictions  upon  coverage  relating 
to  Interstate  commerce. 

I  may  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
fought  rather  hard — at  least  I  thought 
It  was  a  vigorous  effort — to  do  something 
for  the  nontipped  employees  in  hotels, 
motels,  and  restaurants,  those  who. 
based  upon  my  own  knowledge,  greatly 
need  our  help  in  respect  to  minimum 
wages. 

In  New  York  they  are  covered  by  a  $1 
minimum  wage.  In  other  States  *they 
are  not  covered,  and  are  often  in 
the  most  depressed  areas  in  terms  of 
compensation.  But  the  point  of  view 
of  my  colleagues  was  so  strongly  against 
me — indeed,  my  own  was  the  only  vote 
in  favor  of  the  proposal — that  I  had  to 
yield  to  their  judgment  that  the  proposal 
was  Inopportune  for  inclusion  in  this 
bill.  However,  this  is  an  exemption 
which  can  certainly  make  these  employ- 
ees feel  that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against,  though  they  need  our  ministra- 
tions as  much  as  do  any  other  employees 
covered  under  the  act.  So.  at  the  very 
least,  let  us  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  their  problems, 


so  the  Department  can  at  least  get  the 
facts. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  is  borne  out 
by  the  statement  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg,  who.  in  the  hearings  in 
March,  stated: 

with  respect  to  hotels,  motels,  and  res- 
taurants, we  do  not  believe  that  we  have  suf- 
ficient Information  at  this  time  regarding 
the  complex  problems  Involving  rates  of  pay 
for  tipped  employees  in  these  establishments 
to  recommend  that  they  be  brought  under 
the  act  It  was  also  considered  undesirable 
to  fragment  the  coverage  of  the  act  by 
bringing  nontipped  employees  under  Its  pro- 
tection, while  excluding  tipped  employees  of^ 
the  same  establishment.  One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill  Is  to  minimize  those  areas 
in  which  fragmentation  of  coverage  already 
exists.  This  whole  matter  should  be  studied 
further,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  De- 
partment will  make  such  a  study. 

On  the  question  of  fragmentization.  I 
need  only  point  out  that,  in  leaving  the 
bill  as  it  is.  we  are  certainly  fragmentiz- 
ing enough.  I  can  tliink  of  nothing 
more  fragmented  than  department  stx)re 
or  drug  store  sales  clerks  being  covered, 
and  department  store  lunch  counter 
employees  or  dishwashers  remaining  un- 
covered under  the  bill. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  make  this  much  of  a  conces- 
sion, so  that  the  subject  will  be 
carefully  looked  into.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
McNamaraI,  will  deem  it  appropriate  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator called  attention  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when 
he  was  before  our  committee,  because 
it  expresses  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  Secretary  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  legislation  in  this 
area,  as  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Speaking  for  the  committee,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  we 
wUl  accept  the  amendment  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment  does 
not  include  within  the  purview  of  the 
bill  employees  of  motels,  hotels,  and 
restaurants? 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  does  not.  I  regret  to 
report  that  I  was  resoundingly  defeated 
in  committee,  and  I  shall  not  bring  that 
amendment  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  first 
good  news  I  have  heard  today,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  candor. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  simply  to 
include  a  study  of  hotel,  motel,  and 
restaurant  employees  within  that  section 
of  the  bill  which  provides  for  a  study 
of  various  agricultural  and  processing 
enterprises,  and  for  a  report  thereon' 

Mr  JAVITS.  Precisely.  I  know  the 
Senator's  views  of  the  bill;  but  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  the  bill,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law 


we  would  certainly  want  tO  see  whether 
it  is  effective  or  whether  it  is  opplied 
in  a  discriminatory  way;  and  this  pro- 
posal will  at  least  give  us  authoritative 
facts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  it  provides 
only  for  an  increase  in  the  field  of  study, 
and  the  Senator  knows  that  those  of 
us  who  have  very  strong  feelings  against 
the  bill  have  felt  that  the  subject  matter 
needed  further  study,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal and  express  myself  in  support  of 
iX-  I  think  it  is  very  meritorious,  be- 
cause, surely,  this  particular  group  of 
workers  has,  in  the  mind  of  many  of 
us,  a  just  claim  for  inclusion  under  the 
bill.  The  proposal  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  study  made. 

As  I  understand,  there  will  be  a  report 
filed,  so  the  Congress  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  particular  study  into  the  motel, 
hotel,  and  food  service  industry.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
A  study  must  be  made,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill.  It  directs  the  Secretary  to 
include  this  item,  as  well  as  the  agricul- 
tural item. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator.  I  trust  the  amendment  will 
be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amend(?d. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  the  day  the  Senator  from  Florida 
stated  that  he  proposed  to  offer  an 
amendment  relating  to  a  re-enactment 
of  the  exemption  of  retail  stores  and 
service  establishments  in  the  precise 
substance  as  that  provided  by  the 
amendment  in  the  1949  law  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  offered  at  that 
time,  and  which  was  adopted.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  advised  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  was  informed  certain  revi- 
sions of  his  proposed  amendment  were 
required  by  changes  in  the  draft  of  the 
bill.  I  have  now  had  handed  to  me 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Senate  legislative  counsel,  and  also 
my  own  legislative  staff,  which  adapts 
my  proposed  amendment  so  as  to  make 
it  apply,  as  I  am  advised,  to  the  bill  as 
reported. 

I  submit  that  amendment  now  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  having  it  printed  so  it 
may  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  Hu7,IPHREY.     Is  the  Senator  go- 
ing to  explain  the  amendment? 
Mr.  HOLLAND      I  v.as  going  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Please  do. 
Mr.  HOLI.AND.     I  have  not  had   an 
opportunity  to  read  it.   as  I  explained 
on     the    floor,     but    this    amendment, 
though   it   sounds  ver>'   complicated   in 
form,    would    simply    reenact.    without 
change  at  all.  the  exemptions  of  retail 
businesses  and  service  enterprises  that 
were  afforded  by  the  amendment  which 
bears  my  name,  and  which  was  voted  in 
1949. 

That  is  the  intention.  If  there  is  any 
departure  from  that  intention,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  be  surprised. 

I  make  the  statement  at  this  length 
because  the  amendment  proposed,  as  a 
result  of  the  different  form  in  which 
the  bill  is  proposed  this  year,  has  "had 
to  be  addressed  to  some  eight  different 
sections  of  the  bill;  and.  frankly.  I  think 
it  would  take  a  very  careful  study  to 
make  sure  that  it  does  what  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Senate  legislative  counsel 
it  does. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  we  can  study 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  holds 
in  his  hand,  we  may  be  able  to  agree  on 
it.    I  would  like  to  be  able  to  check  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  it  first  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. What  I  was  planning  to  do  was 
to  have  it  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

It  is  so  complex 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  that  procedure 
suits  the  Senator  from  Florida,  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
suspend  the  request  until  the  learned 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  his  counsel 
can  examine  it.  It  applies  to  eight  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  legislative  counsel. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  May  we  have  a 
copy  of  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  examine  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara]  be  allowed  to 
make  a  copy  of  it  for  his  own  perusal 
and  for  perusal  by  counsel,  because  we 
are  together  in  wishing  to  have  it  mean 
only  one  thing ;  that  is,  if  agreed  to.  the 
amendment  would  reenact  the  exemp- 
tions in  the  field  which  I  have  mentioned 
without  change.  If  the  amendment  is 
not  agreed  to.  at  least  it  will  represent 
a  sincere  effort  to  accomplish  that  result. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  hope,  upon 
examination,  we  shall  be  able  to  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Senator, 
and  I  think  we  shall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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\  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  study 
of  State  laws  makes  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  they  do  not  give  adequate  pro- 
tection to  workers  left  uncovered  by  the 
Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  at  least  21  States  there  are  no  mini- 
mum wage  safeguards  for  employees  in 
the  retail  trade.  Furthermore.  14  of 
the  States  that  do  have  laws  apply  them 
only  to  women  or  women  and  minors, 
they  do  not  cover  male  employees. 


Finally,  tbc  minimum  wage  require- 
ments which  are  in  effect  at  the  State 
level  are  in  most  cases  woefully  made- 
quate;  16  cents  an  hour  is  the  minimum 
wage  in  one  State  and  it  has  been  the 
requirement  since  1915:  22  cents  an  hour 
is  the  standard  in  another.  A  third 
State  has  a  general  $11  to  S15  weekly 
minimum  and  this  amounts  to  about  23 
to  31  cents  hourly  for  48  hours. 

Only  12  States  have  general  mini- 
mums  of  SI  or  more,  and  2  of  these  safe- 
guard only  women,  not  men.  I  am  very 
happy  to  .say  that  my  own  State  of 
Vermont  is  one  of  the  12. 

I  respect  the  views  of  those  who  say 
with    respect    to    additional    minimum 


wage  coverage,  "Let  the  States  do  it," 
but  I  say  to  them  in  all  candor  that  the 
Fair  I>abor  Standards  Act  has  been  on 
the  Federal  statute  books  for  23  years 
and  the  States  have  done  very  little  to 
implement  it. 

So  that  all  Senators  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  lack  of  State 
action  in  the  wage  and  hour  field  and 
the  deficiencies  In  the  State  laws  that  do 
exist,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  con- 
taining a  summary  of  State  minimum 
wage  requirements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Table  1. — Summary  of  State  minimum  xrage  requiremenUn,  February  1D61 


Sute 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona... 


Arkansas 

California.... 
Colorado 

Connecticut . 


r>elawflr« 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Florl<H 

Oeonria 

Hawaii 

I<laho 

Illlrols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas- 

Kentaclcy 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michtean 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi 

Nfisso'iri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 


Hourly  minin)um  ' 


Xone 

$1.50 

47  to  .1.")  cents  r$18.72  to 

$21. W  rer  week). 
Ifi  cents  ($1.25  a  day)... 

$1 

W  rent?  to  $1 

/« 

I$l  to  $1.25 

None 

75  rents  to  $1.10  ($30  to 
$44  rer  week). 

Xor.e 

None 

$1 

7'>  rents 

None 

,  None 

None 

Nore 

(40  to  ."iO  cents 

120  to  28  cents 


Covers  ^ 


Most  industries 

3  industrlei  • 

Meet  Imluftries  '... 
do  > 

4  Iri'histrle^"  • 

Most  Inrlustrles 

Beauty  shoi'S ■_.. 


7  industries* 


New  Hampshire 


None 

$1 

None 

f$l..- 

^$1.15 

.None 

23  to  31  cents  ($1 1  to  $15 
per  week). 

35  cents 

70  to  85  cents 

R6  cepts  to  $1 

Vone; 

None... 

.None 

None 

$1 

tl 

75  to  80  ccnte 


Most  ln<lustries. 
do 


Most  Industries  • 

Laundry,    drycleaning, 

and  (lyelns. 


Most  industries. 


When  set 


1M9 

[2  In  IMS. 
II  In  1984. 
191 5. 

iy.'.7  58. 

1967. 
19.^7  60. 


19.17. 
19J£. 


Most  Industries.. 
Biiildinp  service. 


Most  ln«lustries '. 


2  Industries. 

3  Indu.strles. 
1  Industry 


Most  industries' 

Most  ind'Tstries  

Specified    OT'Hpatlons 
and  ind'-'strics. 


1947. 
ISH2. 


19.19. 

19B7. 
196a 

laas. 

1939. 

1067. 
196'^. 


1957. 
1915!  I. 
1U5 ),  1960. 


Stale 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

.New  York  

North  Carolina- 
.North  Dakota  . 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreron 


Pennsylvania. 
Pi.erto  Rico... 


Rhode  Island 


Hourly  tniuimum  ' 


(35  to  40  cents 

^(JOients  to»l 

I»1.2.5to$1.50 

75  rents 

/« 

I$l.05       

75  cents 

SO  to  75  cents 


25  to  36  rents. 
70  to  90  cenU. 

No^'p 

fVi  to  70  cents. 
75  tents 


So.ith  Carolina. 
Po-ith  Dakota... 


Tennessee 

Texas 

I'tah 

Vermont 

VIrrlnIa 

Washlnrton 

West  VIrelnla... 

Wisconsin 

Wyomlnp 


90rCTit1o$l.. 
2S  cento  to$l. 
M... 


76  cents 

'0  to  95  cents. 


None 

22  to  28  cents  ($12  to  $15 
per  week). 

None 

No^e 

75  cents  to  $1 

$1 

None 

$t 

.None 

75  to  S5  cenU 

75  cents 


Covers  • 


\ 


21ndi:»tries' 
3  Indi  stries  .    . 

1  Ind-'stry 

^?ost  Indiatriea 
Most  Ind'-strlfs 
2lndi-8tries  . 
Most  in<li'5tries 
5  indtistrlcs  ' 


2  Industries  • 
21nd(:strles  . 


2  hid'  .stries". 

8  indtstries 

2  Ind'  strles 

fi  iiid'  stries  • 

Mo«t  lnd"strles  

Most   Indfstrlfs   (more 

than  3  emplojeesV 
.Nonpro*"!  or'a.dratlons 
Fsta>  lishmcnts  with  3 

or   few   empk>yees   (4 

Ind  I :  stiles'. 


Moet  Induatriet  •. 


44ndu?trles  • 

Most  Industries. 


Moet  industries.. 


Most  industries  •. 
....do , 


When  set 


1940,  1942. 

19M. 

1961. 

1H57. 

1960. 

1968-1 aso. 

I«rt0. 

1949.  la-n, 

196A, 
1967. 

1959. 
193.V  1941. 
1956.  1960. 

195I-!52. 
196S-S7. 

1960. 

19.V>,  1961. 
lfl.1ft  60. 
1967. 

1957. 
1^7.  1951. 

1964. 

19SS. 

1943. 


19fla 
I9S9. 


196A. 

1960. 
1955. 


>  The  rates  <:hown  are  for  full-time,  experienced,  adult  workers.  Some  States  have 
set  other  minlmums  for  part-time.  Inexperienced,  or  yonneer  workers. 

'  Where  1  rate  covers  a  substantial  variety  of  industries.  It  has  been  listed  here  as 
covering  "most  industries."     (Most  atates  have  exempted  certain  industries  or 


occnpational  proupe:  farm  workers,  for  example,  are  protected  In  only  a  very  few 
States) 

'  Covers  only  women  and  minors  or  women  and  minor  glrb.    Only  14  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  cover  both  men  and  women. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  I  al>or  and  Bureau  of  National  .\flai«.  Inc. 


BIG    BUSINESS    IN    THE    RETAIL    TRADE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  comer  grocery 
store,  drugstore,  or  variety  store,  of 
yesterday  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
replaced  by  giant  retail  chains.  Large 
retail  establishments  cover  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  account  for  43  percent 
of  all  retail  sales,  43  percent  of  all  retail 
employment,  and  45  percent  of  all  retail 
payrolls. 

In  1957,  1  million  retail  firms  were 
responsible  for  S200  billion  in  gross  sales. 
Twenty  of  the  largest  retailers  had  ap- 
proximately $21  billion  in  gross  sales  in 
1957,  or  over  10  percent  of  the  total 
sales  for  all  stores,  and  they  operated 
about  11  percent  of  all  the  stores. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
size  of  the  typical  retail  enterprise  keeps 
increasing.  In  1957.  17  leading  depart- 
ment store  chains  did  a  business  volume 


of  $5  5  billion;  5  mail  order  companies 
did  a  $4.9  billion  volume;  11  variety 
chain  system.s  did  a  $2  2  billion  volume. 

Business  concentration  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  retail  food  industry. 
Three  retail  food  chains  had  sales  in 
1959  amounting  to  a  combined  dollar 
volume  of  $9.3  billion.  This  was  over 
18  percent  of  American  food  sales.  Five 
other  retail  chains  took  in  an  additional 
$3  5  billion  in  sales.  These  top  eight 
companies  alone  took  in  almost  25  per- 
cent of  the  entire  $51.7  billion  spent  on 
food  in  1959  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

It  would  overburden  the  imagination 
to  attempt  to  calculate  the  staggering 
impact  these  stares  have  upon  inter- 
state commerce. 

I  believe  that  these  retail  giants  can 
afford  to  pay  a  decent  minimum  wage 
to   their    employees.    The   Department 


of  Labor  has  shown  that  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  employees  of  retail  estab- 
lishments earn  less  than  $1.  Tragic  to 
say.  the  Department  survey  points  out 
that  very  large  retail  enterprises  have 
a  greater  proportion  of  employees  re- 
ceiving substandard  wages.  The  pro- 
portion in  retail  enterprises  with  11 
stores  or  more  that  paid  under  $1  an 
hour  was  28  percent  in  comparison  with 
26  percent  for  1 -store  enterprises  and 
23  percent  for  enterprises  with  2  to  10 
stores. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
wage-and-hour  bill  will  help  the  ."jmall 
merchant  encounter  the  competition  of 
the  large  chains. 

THE    NKKD    FOB    MTNrMUM    WAGX    INCKEASr* 
A.    rNCHEASE    IN    THC   COST    0»    LIVING 

Between  the  spring  of  1956  and  Janu- 
ary 1961  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
about  11  percent.     Therefore,  the  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  the  dollar  minimum 
wage  is  considerably  less  than  It  was 
when  the  rate  first  took  effect.  Since 
1956.  the  real  earnings  of  workers  wh(5se 
wages  are  determined  by  the  level  of  the 
Federal  minimum  have  gone  down,  and 
this  has  happened  during  a  period  when 
the  real  earnings  of  most  workers  were 
on  the  upgrade.  To  merely  restore  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  1956  rate  we 
would  have  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.11. 

B.     RELATION     OF     MINIMTTM     WAGE    TO     AVEXAGE 
HOUELY    EARNINGS 

In  1949,  the  75-cent  minimum  wage 
was  equal  to  54  percent  of  the  average 
hourly  wage  in  manufacturing  which 
was  then  $1.39.  In  1955,  the  $1  mini- 
mum wage  amounted  to  53  r>ercent  of 
the  average  hourly  wage  in  manufac- 
turing, then  $1.88.  In  December  of 
.  1960  average  hourly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing were  $2.32,  but  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  was  only  43  percent  of 
this  figure.  These  facts  make  it  ap- 
parent that  those  depending  on  the 
minimum  have  not  only  failed  to  enjoy 
the  substantial  increases  received  by 
other  workers  but  have  actually  lost 
ground. 

During  the  1956  to  1960  period  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  increased  by  19  r>er- 
cent.  In  some  of  the  higher  wage 
manufacturing  industnes  wages  have 
increased  by  even  greater  percentages. 
In  some  of  the  normianufacturing  in- 
dustries earnings  have  jumped  25  per- 
cent or  more  in  the  last  4  years.  This 
is  true  in  the  contract  construction  and 
utilities  fields. 

C.    INCREASE    IN    PRODUCTIVrrT 

The  average  real  product  per  man- 
hour  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy was  $2.80  in  1956  and  $3.08  In  1959, 
an  Increase  of  about  10  percent.  The 
best  estimates  available  indicate  that 
the  average  for  1960  is  1.13  times  that 
for  1956.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  we  could  justify  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  from  $1  to  $1.11  simply  on  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Certainly 
a  modest  jump  over  the  $1.11  rate  could 
be  justified  by  making  allowance  for  the 
increase  in  productivity. 

D      INCOME     NECESSARY     FOB     DECENT     STANDABJD 
or   LIVING 

The  studies  of  some  13  States  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  money  a  single 
woman  needs  to  maintain  herself  at 
minimum  health  and  decency  standards 
indicate  an  average  income  require- 
ment exceeding  $2,500.  Of  course  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  requirements  of  a  wage  earner 
with  a  large  family  would  be  consider- 
ably more. 

The  present  statutory  minimum  of  $1 
an  hour  means  an  average  annual  in- 
come of  only  about  $1,600.  assuming 
1.600  hours  of  work,  which  seems  to  be 
the  average. 

I  know  there  Is  much  disagreement 
about  how  large  a  minimum  we  should 
approve  in  Congress  this  year,  but  I  am 
sure  we  all  recognize  that  the  $1  rate 
falls  far  short  of  providing  even  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

E.     LOW    WAGES     IN    THE    RETAIL    TRADE 

The  declared  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  to  eliminate  as  rapidly 
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as  practicable,  without  substantially 
curtailing  employment,  substandard 
labor  conditions  in  industries  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  Coverage  under 
the  present  act  is  too  limited  to  meet 
this  objective.  Twenty-four  million 
workers  are  now  protected  by  the  act's 
$1  minimum  wage.  However,  20  million 
other  wage  and  salary  workers  are  not 
protected  by  the  Federal  law.  A  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  these  workers, 
many  of  whom  are  paid  low  wages, 
could  appropriately  be  brought  under 
the  act. 

About  half  of  the  20  million  workers 
are  employed  in  the  retail  and  service 
trades.  Millions  of  those  workers  are 
employed  by  enterprises  which  are  en- 
gaged in  interstate  activities  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent.  Extension  of  protection 
to  these  workers  would  greatly  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Large  numbers  of  the  workers  In  the 
retail  and  service  trades  are  paid  sub- 
standard wages.  This  is  disclosed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  1120. 
This  bulletin  indicates  that  nationwide, 
45  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  retail 
trade  are  paid  less  than  $1.15  and  one- 
fourth  of  these  workers  are  paid  less 
than  $1.  In  one  area  64  percent  of  the 
retail  workers  are  paid  less  than  $1.15, 
and  45  percent  are  paid  less  than  $1  an 
hour. 

The  low  wage  problem  is  particularly 
evident  in  nomnetropolitan  areas.  La- 
bor Department  surveys  show  that  in 
some  normietropolitan  areas  71  percent 
of  the  retail  workers  earn  $1.15  or  less, 
and  54  percent  of  the  workers  earn  less 
than  $1.  Even  considering  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  we  find  that  57  percent  of 
the  retail  workers  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas  earn  $1.15  or  less  per  hour,  and 
50  percent  of  these  workers  earn  $1.05 
or  under. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  im- 
provements in  the  earnings  position  of 
these  workers  since  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey, the  proportion  paid  low  wages  has 
probably  not  changed  substantially. 
This  is  suggested  by  wage  surveys  which 
were  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  1959  in  six  small  localities.  In 
these  localities  more  than  two-fifths  of 
all  workers  in  retail  trade  were  paid  less 
than  $1  an  hour.  These  locality  surveys 
also  indicate  that  wage  levels  in  the 
service  industries  are  also  very  low. 

If  the  minimum  wage  protection  is 
not  provided  for  these  employees,  their 
eaimngs  will  continue  to  lag  behind  the 
earnings  of  workers  who  are  now  pro- 
tected by  the  act.  Many  of  these  workers 
are  employed  in  areas  which  are  char- 
acterized by  an  oversupply  of  labor,  and 
wages  are  held  down  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition for  jobs. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  overin- 
dulgent  in  the  use  of  statistical  material, 
which  is  not  always  an  interesting  ap- 
proach to  employ,  but  I  do  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  forth  these  figrures  in 
order  to  demonstrate  beyond  any  doubt 
that  we  have  thousands,  and  even  mil- 
lions, of  workers  working  at  wage  levels 
which  are  below  the  most  modest  stand- 
ards of  decency. 


MINIMTTM    WAGES    AND    TJNIMPLOYMENT 

Whenever  we  discuss  minimum  wages 
it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  impact 
that  proposed  changes  will  have  on  the 
emplojTnent  situation.  The  finding  and 
declaration  of  policy  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  states  that  undesirable 
conditions  should  be  eliminated  "with- 
out substantially  curtailing  employment 
or  earning  power." 

We  are  now  in  a  state  of  recession, 
and  we  all  hope  that  this  recession  is 
"bottoming  out"  and  that  the  economy 
will  be  on  the  upgrade.  We  should  not 
overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  people  are  still  with- 
out work.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Waj's  aiid  Means  Committee  only 
a  few  days  ago.  Secretary-  Arthur  Grold- 
berg  characterized  the  problem  in  the 
following  manner: 

As  we  all  know,  unemployment  in  this 
country  has  assumed  serious  dimensions. 
We  are  experiencing  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment not  only  because  we  are  now  In 
a  recession,  but  because  we  have  had  a 
gradual  rise  In  unemployment,  apart  from 
recessions  over  the  last  decade. 

Clearly  the  current  situation  is  grave 
enough  to  warrEint  Immediate  attention  •  •  •. 
Unemployment  In  our  modern  industrial  so- 
ciety has  a  direct  and  Immediate  Impact  on 
the  worker  affected  and  his  family.  It  un- 
dermines the  spirit  of  the  worker.  It  de- 
stroys his  ability  to  maintain  a  decent 
Ftandard  of  living  for  his  family.  Equally 
Important  are  the  destructive  effects  of  un- 
employment on  the  economic  health  of  our 
communities  and  the  Nation. 

The  experience  under  the  1955  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  made  $1  an  hour,  may 
be  pertinent  in  connection  with  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us.  More  than  2 
mllhon  workers  out  of  24  million  then 
covered  by  the  act  were  directly  affected 
by  the  last  wage  increase.  The  Labor 
Department  estimated  that  this  involved 
a  direct  armual  increase  of  $560  million 
in  the  wage  bill,  or  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  wages  in  employment 
covered  by  the  FLSA. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  have  to  look  to 
the  1956  increase  and  analyze  the  im- 
pact it  had  upon  prices  and  emplo>Tnent 
if  we  are  to  accurately  gage  the  effects 
of  the  action  we  are  going  to  take. 

In  1957.  1  year  after  the  1956  min- 
imum wage  boost  became  effective,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  had  this  to  say  in 
a  report  to  Congress: 

Prices  of  some  of  the  products  of  low- 
wage  industries  may  have  been  Increased  as 
a  restilt  of  the  minimum  wage,  but  the 
amount  of  such  increases  does  not  appear 
to  be  sulBcient  to  alter  the  general  trend 
of  the  Wholesale  Price  Index."  (Studies  of 
the  Economic  Effects  of  the  $1  Minimum 
Wage,  March  1957,  p.  14.) 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  report,  the 
Secretary*  of  Labor  concluded: 

Price  Increases  of  some  products  of  the 
low-wafre  Industries  appear  to  be  attribu- 
table, at  least  in  part,  to  the  minimum  wage 
Increase.  However,  prices  for  other  prod- 
ucts of  low-wage  industries  did  not  increase 
during  the  past  few  months  of  the  $1 
minimum  wage   (p.  4). 

While  in  most  Instances  small  retail 
firms  are  not  covered  by  the  pending 
legislation,  if  these  small  firms  are  com- 
peting for  labor  in  the  sajne  market,  they 
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may,  in  many  cases,  be  forced  tx)  adjust 
wages  upward  to  compete  with  larger 
operations  covered  by  the  Federal  stat- 
utory standards. 

We  must  recognize  also  that  if  we  set 
the  statutory  minimum  too  high  for 
newly  covered  workers,  there  will  be 
measurable  employment  effects.  For  in- 
stance, a  lower  demand  for  workers  in 
.some  low  wage  retail  and  service  firms 
may  result  if  employers  reduce  unit 
labor  costs  by  releasing  less  productive 
"workers,  or  if  price  increases  reduce  de- 
mand. 

Although  the  1956  rise  in  minimum 
wages  did  not  carry  with  it  an  extension 
of  fair  labor  standards  coverage,  it  is 
well  to  take  note  of  what  happened  in 
the  industries  affected  by  the  1956  rise. 

The  Department  of  Labor  studies  dem- 
onstrates that  employers  affected  by  the 
increased  wage  costs  used  a  variety  of 
actions  to  adjust  to  the  new  labor  ex- 
panse. This  is  what  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  has  to  say  about  the  matter : 

The  Department  studied  the  actions  of 
1.105  plants  In  the  low  wage  Industries.  It 
found  that  45  percent  of  the  plants  Increased 
expenditures  for  machinery  and  equipment; 
almost  one  out  of  four  plants  attempted  to 
Increase  productivity  through  changes  In 
work  procedures  •  •  •  about  one  out  of 
seven  firms  reported  reduction  In  labor  force. 

My  purpose  throughout  my  work  on 
wage  and  hour  legislation  in  the  past  2 
years  has  been  to  try  to  shape  a  proposal 
which  would  permit  absorption  of  the 
required  increases  in  wage  costs  without 
substantial  curtailment  of  employment 
or  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  the 
economy.  If  Congress  does  not  make  the 
right  decision  in  framing  a  fair  labor 
standards  bill,  it  will  find  itself  helping 
some  workers  in  need  of  minimum  wage 
protection  and  taking  away  jobs  of  other 
large  numbers  of  low-paid  workers. 

In  this  connection,  I  point  out  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
$1  minimum  wage  law  did  cause  some 
drop  in  employment  in  the  affected  in- 
dustries. The  Department  had  this  to 
say: 

Employment  tended  to  decline  In  the  low- 
wage  Industries,  and  in  most  cases  more 
markedly  In  those  segments  of  the  low-wage 
industries  where  wage  rates  had  been  In- 
creased most  *  •  •.  These  employment  de- 
velopments were,  of  course,  Influenced  by 
many  factors  In  the  whole  economic  situa- 
tion. They  are  much  more  marked,  how- 
ever, than  would  be  expected  in  the  excep- 
tionally favorable  economic  circumstances 
of  the  time.  (Report  to  the  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  sec.  4(d)    of  the  FLSA,  p.  3.) 

The  Department  of  Labor  report  add- 
ed a  note  of  caution  which  is  particular- 
ly appropriate  to  read  at  this  time: 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  economic  cli- 
mate In  which  the  higher  mlnlraxxm  becomes 
effective  will  be  an  important  determinant 
of  the  extent  of  employment  effects.  The  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  to  $1  an  hour 
took  place  at  a  time  of  expanding  economic 
activity  and  this  facilitated  adjustment  to 
the  minimum  wage  Incre.ase.  Had  the  mini- 
mum wage  Increase  become  effective  during 
a  period  of  recession  Its  adverse  effects  on 
employment  might  have  been  much  greater. 

I  When  we  consider  the  impact  of  the  $1 
minimum  under  relatively  good  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  a  higher  minimum  under 


less  favorable  circumstances  will  result 
in  more  layoffs  because  employers  will 
strive  harder  to  hold  down  their  wage 
costs  and  prices. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  concede  that  the 
adverse  effects  which  took  place  in  1956 
after  the  minimum  wage  boost  were  very 
limited  in  nature  and  were  greatly  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits  of  the  chasge, 
but  I  think  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
go  to  any  extremes,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  retail  and  service  trades. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
not  been  involved  in  ccrmmittee  work  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill  may  find  it  help- 
ful to  examine  figures  which  I  have 
gathered  concerning  the  economics  of 
the  retail  trade.  Retailers  generally 
make  a  prorit  of  about  2^2  percent  of 
sales  and  a  profit  after  taxes  which 
amounts  to  about  1.2  percent  of  sales. 
Records  on  the  12  leading  food  chain 
corporations  indicate  that  none  has  a 
profit  on  sales  percentage  higher  than 
2.4  percent,  and  10  of  the  12  have  a  profit 
percentage  running  under  2  percent. 

Profit  figures  for  the  service  trade  are 
somewhat  his/her  but  are  not  immense  by 
any  standards.  The  averages  for  the 
service  trade  show  a  profit  before  taxes 
of  roughly  4.4  percent,  and  a  profit  after 
taxes  of  1.76  percent. 

Even  with  small  profit  margins  such 
as  these,  a  large  chain  can  adjust  to 
modest  wage  increases  without  too  much 
difficulty,  but  the  small  chains  which 
show  a  net  profit  of  $15,000,  $20,000.  or 
$30,000  will  in  some  cases  have  real 
problems. 

Secretary  Mitchell  stated  last  year 
that  thousands  of  small  businesses  which 
will  be  brought  under  the  act  for  the 
first  time  would  be  required  to  adjust 
to  increa.ses  in  wage  costs  of  50  percent 
or  more.  Let  me  cite  some  examples  of 
the  type  of  situation  he  Is  talking  about. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  employees 
working  in  department  stores  now  make 
under  $1  per  hour;  60  percent  of  the 
employees  in  general  merchandise  stores 
earn  under  $1  an  hour;  and  67  percent 
of  the  workers  in  drugstores  earn  under 
$1  an  hour.  It  is  obvious  that  these  em- 
ployees need  additional  wages  but  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  when  we  raise  them 
to  the  $1.25  level  there  will  be  some  em- 
ployers who  will  be  unable  to  absorb  the 
additional  payroll  costs  and  who  will 
resort  to  automated  devices  to  adjust 
to  the  new  law.  Such  action  will,  of 
course,  cause  some  economic  dislocation. 

In  1955,  when  the  minimum  wage  was 
increased  from  75  cents  to  $1  with  no 
extension  of  coverage,  2.1  million  work- 
ers, or  8,4  percent  of  all  the  then-cov- 
ered workers,  were  paid  less  than  $1  and 
received  wage  increases. 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  reports  to 
Congress  indicated  that  it  took  more 
than  3  years  to  make  a  reasonably  com- 
plete adjustment  to  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  from  75  cents  to  $1. 
Even  after  3  years,  the  extent  of  con- 
centration of  workers  at  the  $1  level 
was  much  greater  than  it  had  been  when 
that  rate  was  enacted,  although  8.4  per- 
cent of  the  covered  workers  had  been  af- 
fected. 

A  rate  of  $1.25  would  require  raising 
the  wages  of  a  larger  proportion  of  fac- 
tory workers  than  did  the  1956  increase 


to  $1,  but  the  real  impact  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering  will  be  felt  not  in 
the  factories  but  in  the  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments.  The  bill  would  bring 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
about  4.1  million  employees,  most  of 
whom  work  in  the  retail  and  service 
trades.  Well  over  36  percent  of  these 
workers  are  currently  making  less  than 
$1  25  an  hour. 

We  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  this 
will  cause  a  real  impact.  Half  of  the  re- 
tail and  service  employees  who  will  get 
a  raise  by  reason  of  the  committee  bill 
make  less  than  $1  an  hour.  Their  wages 
will  be  increased,  at  the  very  least.  25 
percent. 

The  impact  will  be  particularly  acute 
in  the  laundry  and  drycleaning  in- 
dustry because  91,000  of  the  140.000  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  bill  make  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  I  have  supported  all  reason- 
able proix)sals  to  improve  minimum  wage 
legislation.  I  have  done  so  because  I 
think  it  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  to 
help  the  least  advantaged  among  us.  My 
action  has  been  based  primarily  on  the 
humanitarian  interest  involved,  but  to 
some  extent  on  my  belief  that  substand- 
ard wage  levels  are  a  burden  not  merely 
on  those  directly  affected  but  on  the 
general  community  as  well.  Studies  show 
that  when  wage  levels  are  unnecessarily 
low  local  communities  have  to  absorb  a 
heavy  load  in  terms  of  relief,  health, 
and  delinquency  costs. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  middle  and  higher  in- 
come groups  has  been  on  the  incline 
during  the  past  few  decades,  but  we  still 
have  a  great  many  people  in  the  lower 
Income  levels  who  must  spend  absolutely 
every  penny  of  their  wage  dollars  for  es- 
sentials. If  the  big  simply  get  bigger  and 
the  rich  get  richer,  while  the  less  privi- 
leged are  denied  a  share  of  the  benefits 
of  rising  productivity,  we  do  not  have  a 
society  that  is  moving  on  the  right  foot 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  supported  minimum  wage  legislation 
last  year,  and  I  shall  do  so  again  this 
year.  It  is  with  considerable  regret 
that  I  recall  the  accuracy  of  a  predic- 
tion I  made  last  year  during  the  course 
of  Senate  debate.  I  Indicated  that  if 
those  supporting  wage  and  hour  changes 
took  an  "all  or  nothing"  attitude,  the 
workers  would  get  jusi  that — "nothing." 
I  offered  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
bill  last  year  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
differing  forces  together.  Again,  in  con- 
ference I  offered  five  other  compromise 
measures  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
a  legislative  give-and-take  resulting  in 
progress  for  the  worker.  I  was  disil- 
lusioned and  dismayed  about  the  fact 
that  no  progress  was  made.  I  hope  that 
this  year  we  shall  reason  together  suid 
send  a  bill  to  the  W^iite  House  which 
will  raise  the  minimum,  extend  fair  labor 
standards  coverage  and  have  no  real 
adverse  effect  on  workers  or  employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are 
pros  and  cons  with  respect  to  this  Is- 
sue. Some  of  the  arguments  which  are 
made  against  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  at  this  time  are  not  without  valid- 
ity. However,  I  feel  that  the  pros  out- 
weigh the  cons,  and  I  hope  veiT  much 
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that  after  the  Senate  hais  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  we  can  go  to  conference 
and  reach  a  compromise  which  ^-.Hl  be 
good  for  the  workers  and  rc^cl  ^t  i^e 
employers. 


ROCKEFELLER    PUBl  ' 
AWARD..^ 


SERVICE 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday  night  of  this  week,  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  the  1961  public  service 
awards  honoring  distinguished  service 
to  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
our  country  were  presented  by  Robert  P. 
Goheen,  the  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. The  recipients  included  Robert 
M.  Ball.  Deputy  Director.  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Richard  E.  McArdle.  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior;  Charles  E.  Bohlen.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary',  Department 
of  State;  Leonard  Niederlehner,  Deputy 
General  Counsel,  Department  of  De- 
fense; and  Sterling  B.  Hendricks,  Chief 
Scientist,  Mineral  Nutrition  for  Pioneer- 
ing Research,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller 3d,  founder  of  the  Rockefeller 
awards,  and  a  trustee  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, delivered  an  excellent  address 
about  the  nature  of  democracy  and  the 
Government  In  a  free  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  comments  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RoCKFELLE«    Pt-^LIC    SeSVICX    AwASDS 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  state  briefly 
what  Is  for  me  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
awards  for  whose  presentation  we  arc  meet- 
ing here  today. 

Such  an  occasion  Is  more  than  merely 
ceremonial..  It  reflects  the  very  nature  of 
democracy — the  true  relationship  between 
people  and  government  In  a  free  society. 
This  relationship.  In  essence,  takes  the  fig- 
urative form  of  a  dialog — so  distinct  from 
the  monologue  that  Is  a  totalitarian  system, 
in  which  the  state  talks,  the  people  listen. 

This  democratic  dialog — the  free  and 
candid  and  continuing  conversation  between 
government  and  people — places  demands  up- 
on both.  It  demands  that  government.  In 
a  free  society,  be  both  responsible  and 
responsive.  This  Government  must  ad- 
dress Itself.  In  the  most  serious  sense,  to 
the  people — at  one  and  the  same  time  sens- 
ing and  serving  the  needs  of  the  people, 
while  accounting  to  the  people  for  Its  own 
actions.  But  the  people.  In  this  democratic 
dialog,  also  assume  responsibilities.  The 
people — the  public  at  large — must  be  atten- 
tive and  respectful,  both  crlUcal  and  ap- 
preciative. For  a  people  indifferent  to  Its 
own  government  soon  gets  the  kind  of 
government  it  deserves,  namely — a  govern- 
ment essentially  Indifferent  to   the   people. 

In  this  continuing  dialog,  our  society 
provides  ample  forum  and  occasion  for  the 
people  to  be  critical,  and  this  is  proper  and 
necessary  to  freedom  Itself.  But  how  does 
a  people  show  Itself  appreciative?  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  national  scene  seemed 
troubled,  almost  turbulent,  with  harsh  as- 
sauiu  upon  public  serv:\nts.  For  a  free 
people,  this   seemed  a   dejigcrous  and  self- 


defeating  exercise — this  stirring  of  contempt 
and  hostility  for  the  highest  servants  of  the 
people  themselves.  How  could  the  ever- 
growing responsibilities  of  government  be 
met  by  public  servants  held  in  ever  lower 
esteem   by  the  public? 

In  great  measure,  these  awards  were 
created  to  face  those  questions — to  show 
that  the  people  could  speak  their  praise  In 
voice  as  clear  and  firm  as  any  cries  of 
critics — to  let  the  servants  of  the  public,  in 
government  office,  know  that  the  people 
care.  In  the  continuing  dialog  between 
people  and  government,  this  means  a  num- 
ber of  things.  It  means:  giving  to  an  In- 
dividual public  servant  the  kind  of  praise 
and  honor  that,  going  even  beyond  his  per- 
son, extends  to  public  service  as  such.  It 
means:  calling  upon  the  people  to  be  more 
fully  Informed  about  public  service,  and 
so  to  attract  to  this  service  a  g;rowlng  num- 
ber of  the  creative  and  dedicated  among  our 
youth.  And  It  means,  most  simply  and 
basically:  a  profound  thank  you  to  those 
who  have  shown  some  of  the  qualities  of 
greatness  in  public  service. 

This  suggests  a  question  that  strikes  close 
to  the  heart  of  government  In  our  free  so- 
ciety. What  are  these  qualities  of  greatness? 
What  makes  for  greatness  In  a  public  serv- 
ant? 

There  could  be  many  ways  to  phrase  the 
answer  to  this  question,  and  I  wish  only  to 
state  briefly  my  own. 

I  believe  the  essential  qualities  we  seek — 
and  acclaim — are  threefold.  The  first  Is 
courage — the  mark  of  a  man  who,  quite 
simply.  Is  fearless  in  measuring  and  meeting 
the  challenge  of  his  office.  He  has  Integrity 
of  Intellect  arid  spirit.  His  sense  of  secur- 
ity rests,  not  upon  the  coveted  approbation 
of  others,  but  upon  his  own  awareness  of 
doing  his  best — for  Its  own  sake.  His  sense 
of  what  Is  right  is  more  sharp  and  keen  than 
his  sense  of  what  Is  expedient.  His  counsel 
Is  candid:  It  consists  of  what  he  believes,  not 
what  he  believes  someone  wishes  to  hear. 
He  cares  more  for  the  advancement  of  an 
Idea — or  principle — than  the  advancement  of 
himself. 

Beside  this  faculty  of  courage  stands  a 
second  basic  quality — sensitivity.  This  tem- 
pers and  mellows  the  kind  of  raw  courage 
that  could,  by  Itself,  be  insular  or  arrogant. 
It  denotes  a  capacity  to  listen  as  well  as  to 
talk.  It  signifies  a  readiness  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  Instruct.  It  shuns  sheer  vanity  of 
opinion.  It  gives  respect  to  the  opinion  of 
others  as  open  and  honest  as  the  respect  one 
wishes  for  one's  own  beliefs  or  decisions.  It 
means.  In  short,  humility.  And  this  Is  a 
virtue  singularly  api>roprlate  to  a  democracy. 
In  which  no  one  man — and  no  one  way  of  do- 
ing things — Is  presumed  to  be  utterly,  ex- 
clusively right. 

Third  and  finally,  there  Is — vision.  This 
vision  demands — and  combines — the  Intelli- 
gence to  discern  the  far  horizons  In  ones 
life  and  work,  and  the  resolve  to  strive  to- 
ward them.  Such  discernment  and  such  re- 
solve must  rest  upon  a  clear  awareness  of 
past,  present,  and  future.  For  the  past,  a 
sense  of  history  Is  wanted — to  know  the^ 
source  and  meaning  of  the  basic  values  of 
national  life.  For  the  present,  a  sense  of 
perspective  is  wanted — to  detect  every  chal- 
lenge to  these  values,  as  well  as  their  rele- 
vance to  the  Issues  and  problems  of  the  day. 
And  for  the  future,  a  sense  of  mission  is 
needed — a  realistic  dedication,  so  that  the 
work  of  each  day  helps  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  values  for  generations  to  come. 
Only  by  so  full  a  vision  as  this — and  by  so 
firm  a  dedication — is  the  h-rltage  of  a  whole 
people  guarded  and  enriched. 

Courage,  sensitivity,  vision:  these.  I  be- 
lieve, are  the  qualities  that  make  for  great- 
ness In  men  who  serve  the  people. 

With  much  personal  satisfaction.  I  Join 
today  In  the  tribute  being  paid  to  those 
here  who  have  shown  these  qualities  In  such 
generous  measure. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREV.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  which  we  are  debating 
today  is  the  bill  to  which  I  have  given 
my  major  concern  since  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  As  a  member  of 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  I  sat  in  on  all 
the  hearings  on  the  bill.  Tlie  consid- 
eration of  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
was  my  first  exp>erience  In  the  process 
by  which  bills  become  law.  I  was  ex- 
tremely impres.<;ed  by  the  great  care 
taken  by  the  committee  to  make  sure 
that  every  point  of  view  was  amply 
heard. 

I  was  especially  Impressed  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  conducted  our  deliberations  with 
great  patience  and  fairness. 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  is 
a  mild  bill.  Tlie  minimum  wage  which 
it  calls  for  is  still  below  what  is  neces- 
sary to  adequately  support  a  family  in 
these  modem  times.  Nevertheless,  the 
extension  of  coverage  in  this  bill  is  essen- 
tial to  insuring  the  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

In  considering  this  legislation  we  liave 
two  obligations.  The  first  one  is  to  the 
people  who  are  now  receiving  wages 
below  a  living  standard.  This  is  our 
prime  obligation,  in  my  opinion.  Our 
second  obligation  is  to  help  them  in  a 
way  that  is  least  disruptive  to  the  cur- 
rent operations  of  business. 

This  bill  accomplishes  this  purp>ose. 
For  those  industries  newb'  covered  there 
is  a  period  of  adjustment  of  4  years  be- 
fore the  full  minimum  wage  will  go  into 
effect.  In  view  of  past  experience,  which 
shows  that  adjustment  to  a  new  mini- 
mum took  place  within  a  year  or  two,  I 
believe  this  period  is  sufiBcient  to  make 
sure  that  no  unemployment  will  be 
caused  by  the  bill. 

For  the  retail  trade,  which  is  the  ma- 
jor industry  involved  in  the  new  cover- 
age, many  exemptions  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  to  take  care  of  the 
special  circumstances  in  the  industry. 

Students  can  be  employed  at  wages 
below  the  minimum  if  they  are  in  jobs 
not  ordinarily  given  to  full-time  em- 
ployees. 
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Employees  who  receive  over  half  theii' 
pay  in  commissions  do  not  have  to  be 
paid  extra  for  overtime  if  their  pay,  in- 
cluding the  commissions,  equals  at  least 
lJ/2  times  the  minimum  wage. 

Assistant  managers  in  retail  stores  are 
exempt  if  no  more  than  40  percent  of 
their  work  is  performed  in  non- 
executive and  nonadministrative  work. 
Employees  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  serving  of  food  in  retail  stores  are 
exempt. 

Through  many  days  of  hearings  and 
deliberations  our  committee  has 
smoothed  out  the  main  problems  in- 
volved in  applying  this  bill.  What  we 
have  now  is  a  workable  formula  which 
will  meet  a  significant  increase  in  living 
standards  for  many  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple without  causing  unemployment  or 
dislocation. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill  to  the 
administration.  The  Democratic  Party 
solemnly  promised  in  its  platform  to 
enact  a  bill  fixing  $1.25  as  the  minimum 
wage,  and  to  extend  coverage.  Our 
President  repeated  this  promise  through- 
out the  country  last  fall.  Those  of  vis 
who  want  to  see  this  administration  suc- 
cessful must  realize  the  importance  of 
passage  of  the  committee  bill.  When  we 
go  into  conference  with  the  House,  a  bill 
satisfactory  to  the  President  can  be  re- 
ported out  if  we  have  a  strong  Senate 
bill  to  match  the  House  bill,  which  does 
not  cover  a  substantial  number  of  em- 
ployees who  need  the  act's  protection. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fol- 
lowed very  closely  and  with  great  inter- 
est the  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  member,  concerning  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
I  also  am  looking  forward  very  much  to 
hearing  the  debate  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

There  are  various  points  to  consider. 
First,  there  is  the  constitutional  point. 
Those  of  us  who  are  laymen  and  not 
lawyers  have  some  problems  in  this  re- 
gard. To  me,  at  least,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  clearly  places  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  the 
duty  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held 
that  the  duty  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  right  and  duty  to  pass  laws  in- 
cidental to  the  working  conditions  of 
persons  employed  in  activities  engaged 
in  or  affecting  such  commerce. 

To  my  mind,  in  this,  the  20th  century, 
with  the  increasing  mobility  of  goods 
and  people  because  of  airplanes  and 
trains,  volume  in  itself  is  a  significant 
indication  of  interstate — which  means 
basically  national — commerce  as  op- 
posed to  intrastate,  or  local,  commerce. 

The  movement  of  goods  with  greater 
speed  than  when  the  Constitution  was 
written  in  the  18th  century  in  itself  pro- 
vides evidence  of  the  fact  that  hew  defi- 
nitions are  needed. 

This,  too,  is  why  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  passed  in  its  present  form  and  not 
amended  by  substituting  the  doing  of 
business  in  two  or  more  States  concept, 
and  I  intend  to  vote  accordmgly. 

I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  to  elimmate  labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  mainte- 


nance of  minimal  standards  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  our  workers.  The 
present  minimum  wage  is  simply  not 
adequate  to  maintain  an  individual,  let 
alone  a  family,  in  dignity  in  the  United 
States  today.  According  to  statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  it  pres- 
ently costs  a  family  of  four  over  $6,000 
a  year  to  live  modestly  but  adequately 
in  a  metropolitan  center  in  the  northeast 
area  of  our  country.  A  family  of  four 
depending  upon  income  from  a  wage 
earner  at  the  present  minimum  rate 
earns  le.«;s  than  one-third  this  amount. 
In  fact,  the  armual  income  of  f^  family 
completely  dependent  on  a  minimum 
wage  would  be  less  than  the  average 
State  grant  to  the  same  family  depend- 
ing upon  public  assistance  payments  for 
its  livelihood. 

Since  1956,  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial increa.se  in  wages  generally. 

This  increase  has  resulted  from  the 
advanced  methods  of  productivity,  in- 
creasing the  average  real  product  per 


man  by  about  13  percent  in  the  same 
period  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
11  percent.  At  the  same  time,  some 
wojkers  who  are  making  the  same  wages 
they  made  5  years  ago  have  not  partic- 
ipated in  this  upward  movement  of 
wages  and  have  consequently  been  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living. 

It  has  been  stated  that  minimum  wage 
legislation  produces  inflation.  The 
figures,  I  believe,  prove  this  contention 
to  be  a  fallacious  one.  The  figures  to 
which  I  refer  are  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  are  contained  on 
page  741  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  87th 
Congress.  1st  session,  on  S.  256.  S.  879, 
and  S.  895.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  table  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Minimum  wage  and  elective  date 

Yw 

Employment 
In  manu- 
facturing 

Total  unem- 
ployment all 
Industries 

Consomer 
Price  Index 

25  cents  October  1838     . 

1938 
1039 
1940 
1949 
1950 
19A5 
1966 

9.25.3.000 
10.078.000 
10.780.000 
14.178.000 
M,9«7.000 
1«,.'M«.000 

in.  MKt,  000 

10.  .?90. 000 
9.4«O.00O 
8,120.000 
3.395.000 
3.142.000 
2,fi54.000 
2.551.000 

ao.3 

30  cents  October  1939 

S0.4 

75  cents  Januarv  IftfiO                         .     .   -... -- 

M.9 

101  Jl 

102  8 

$1  March  1956       

114.6 
lir.  2 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  first  established  at  25 
cents  per  hour  in  October  1938.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  following 
year  actually  dropped  from  60.3  to  59.4. 
Although  the  minimum  wage  was  in- 
creased the  following  year  to  30  cents 
per  hour,  the  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  one-half  point  as  com- 
pared to  an  average  annual  increase  of 
3.16  percent  in  the  two  decades  follow- 
ing 1938. 

The  next  minimum  wage  increase  was 
in  January  1950.  when  the  minimum 
wage  was  raised  to  75  cents  an  hour. 
Yet  by  the  end  of  1950  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  had  gone  up  only  one  point, 
as  opposed  to  the  three  point  average  an- 
nual increase  in  the  12  years  since  1938. 

Then  on  March  1.  1956.  the  minimum 
wage  was  increased  to  $1  per  hour,  and 
yet  by  the  end  of  1956  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  had  gone  up  only  1.7  points, 
as  compared  to  an  average  increase  of 
three  points. 

Since  the  figures  show  that  in  the 
years  following  enactment  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  there  has  been  less  than 
an  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
I  hope  the  argument  that  minimum 
wage  legislation  produces  inflation  will 
be  put  to  rest  as  a  fallacious  one. 

Finally,  since  this  proposed  increase 
would  be  a  gradual  one.  I  believe  that  it 
would  act  as  a  spm"  to  increase  produc- 
tivity, and  would  tend  to  decrease  wage 
scale  differentials  which  exist  among 
certain  areas  of  our  cquntry. 

I  hope  very  much  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  pass. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
aides  of  many  Senators  are  present,  and 
they  can  notify  Senators.  I  wish  to  in- 
quire as  to  whether  my  colleagues  de- 
sire to  deliver  more  speeches  on  the 
pending  business. 

The  majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  we  are  going  to  remain  in  session 
tonight.  The  timing  of  the  measure 
was  discussed  last  week.  It  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  yesterday,  so  that  the  rule 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  that  would  be 
required  for  it  to  lie  over  would  be  com- 
plied with.  I  hope  that  Senators  are 
ready  to  speak  on  the  many  contro- 
versial areas  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  understand  that 
several  amendments  are  at  the  desk. 
Perhaps  some  are  printed,  and  others 
are  not.  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  get  some 
action. 

We  have  spent  the  entire  day  with 
,  quorum  calls  and  incidental  subjects. 
Obviously  there  is  a  disposition  to  stall. 
I  think  we  ought  to  get  some  action  on 
he  amendments  which  are  at  the  desk. 
No  Senator  seems  to  be  asking  for  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  What  is  the  position 
of  the  leadership? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Speaking  not  for 
myself,  but  for  the  majority  leader  and 
for  Senators  who  are  handling  the  bill 
for  the  majority  of  the  committee,  our 
hope  is  that  Senators  will  cooperate 
with  us  to  bring  up  some  of  the  amend- 
ments.     We    recognize    that   there    are 
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some  controversial  amendments.  All 
parts  of  the  bUl  are  subject  to  contro- 
versy and  to  different  points  of  view.  I 
heard  that  one  Senator  had  10  amend- 
ments and  that  another  had  2  or  3. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  important 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland]  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney). 

These  amendments  are  very  imp>ortant. 
Plenty  of  time  will  be  required  for  dis- 
cussion. My  point  is  that  I  think  we 
look  a  little  ridiculous,  with  a  major 
piece  of  prop>osed  legislation  like  this 
before  us,  and  Senators  who  hold  very 
strong  views  on  the  proposed  legislation 
being  unprepared  to  discviss  it.  There 
have  been  presentations  by  several  Sena- 
tors as  to  their  view.s  on  the  general  bill. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  have  some 
discussion  of  the  bill  so  that  starting 
tomorrow  we  can  vote. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  have  no  idea  of 
cutting  off  debate,  but  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  making  any  progress.  Certamly 
we  ought  to  have  time  to  discuss  the 
important  amendments  that  Senators 
have  to  offer  or  have  already  submitted. 
I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  in  that 
phase  of  the  discussion  by  this  time. 

We  should  do  eveiythir^g  we  can  to  ex- 
pedite action.  We  who  are  supEvorting 
the  pending  bill  are  ready  to  vote  now. 
We  have  been  ready  to  vote  for  some 
time.  There  is  no  stalling  on  our  part 
at  all.  I  would  like  to  see  this  measure 
moved  along. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  somewhat 
amused  by  this  situation.  The  chickens 
are  commg  home  to  roost.  A  complex 
bill  was  reported  yesterday,  but  the 
printed  form  of  the  bill  was  not  avail- 
able until  today.  A  111-page  report  was 
submitted,  but  was  not  printed  or  avail- 
able until  today.  We  have  a  situation 
in  which  Senator.s  have  amendments 
drafted  and  ready,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  insofar  as 
their  readiness  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  first  introduced  was  con- 
cerned. Senators  learned  from  the  legis- 
lative drafting  counsel  that  the  amend- 
ments must  be  largely  redrawn  because 
of  the  new  fonn  of  the  bill.  We  have 
strained  all  day  to  get  the  amendments 
redrawn.  The  principal  amendment 
which  I  hope  to  offer  was  reported  back 
as  applying  to  eight  different  sections 
of  the  bill,  because  of  the  complicated 
way  in  which  the  bill  was  drawn  this 
year.  In  order  to  make  very  sure  that 
we  imderstood  it  alike,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  very  glad  to  refer  the 
amendment  to  his  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IM:-.  McNamara],  who  in 
turn  had  his  learned  counsel  check  on  it. 
They  found  that  the  eight  separate 
amendments  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  bill  should  be  read  together.  We 
are  not  offering  the  amendments  sepa- 
rately, but  they  must  be  addressed  to  the 
separate  sections.  That  result  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  was  trying  to 
attain,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


[Mr.  McNamara]  agrees  such  would  be 
the  result  if  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to.  That  amendment  is  now  on  the  ta- 
ble ready  to  be  printed,  so  that  Senators 
can  see  it  in  all  of  its  complexities  to- 
morrow 

We  are  suffering  from  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  untimely,  too  hsisty,  and,  I 
think,  rather  inconsiderate  presentation 
of  the  measure. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Greorgia 
I  Mr.  Russell  1  early  today,  before  de- 
bate on  the  bill  began.  That  amend- 
ment is  to  be  printed,  will  lie  on  the 
table,  and  will  also  be  available  to  Sena- 
tors in  printed  form  in  the  morning. 

An  amendment  was  offered  for  print- 
ing and  to  lie  on  the  table,  as  I  under- 
stood, by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney],  who  offered 
somewhat  the  same  amendment  last 
year,  and  came  within  two  votes  of  hav- 
ing it  agreed  to.  I  understand  that 
amendment  is  to  be  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table  in  the  morning. 

An  amendment,  which  I  understand  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  was  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENi.  I  may  be  misin- 
formed. I  trust  that  that  amendment 
Vill  be  ready  for  examination  and  pres- 
entation in  the  morning. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater] 
has  a  number  of  amendments  he  wishes 
to  offer.  I  believe  he  has  sent  some  to 
the  desk  for  printing.  The  fact  that  they 
are  not  printed  and  available  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  Senator  knew  what  the 
form  of  the  bill  would  be,  other  than  the 
distinguished  Senators  who  reported  the 
bill  out  of  committee,  until  it  was  avail- 
able in  printed  form  earlier  today  be- 
fore the  Senate  convened.  So  I  believe 
we  have  exercised  due  diligence. 

I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  or  to  support  amendments 
of  other  Senators  tomorrow  or  to  vote 
against  them.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  take  up  as  complex  a  subject  as  is 
embraced  in  my  own  particular  amend- 
ment without  its  being  available  in 
printed  form.  I  would  be  very  foolish 
to  do  so. 

I  am  sure  that  the  same  position  is 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Monroney],  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen],  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater]. 
To  blame  Senators  who  have  very  deep 
feelings  as  to  the  bill  or  as  to  certain 
parts  of  it  for  a  situation  which  is  not 
at  Jill  their  fault  is,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
the  thing  to  do. 

So  let  us  in  good  humor  admit  that 
haste  in  the  presentation  of  the  bill  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  no  printed 
amendments  are  on  the  desk,  and  let 
us  be  ready  to  go  into  this  subject  tomor- 
row. I  understand  the  Senate  has  given 
unanimous  consent  to  convene  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  The  amend- 
ments of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  per- 
haps others  about  which  I  am  not  in- 
formed will  then  be  ready.  We  ought 
then  to  be  able  to  make  progress.  Cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned,  he  is  ready  to  speak  on  his 


amendment  and  some  of  the  amend- 
ments of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Florida  ready  to  speak  tonight? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  because  I  want 
my  amendment  to  be  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  so  that  they  can  follow  it.  I 
am  ready  to  speak,  but  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose,  because  I  would  have  to  go 
through  the  same  points  tomorrow.  I 
have  not  even  had  an  opportunity,  I  say 
very  candidly,  to  check  the  eight  differ- 
ent sectional  amendments  against  the 
sections  to  which  they  relate.  I  have 
operated  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara] 
has  cooperated.  He  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  counsel  to  advise  with 
him.  I  am  sure  we  have  a  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment.  We  are 
ready  to  go  ahead  with  it,  but  not  now, 
when  it  is  not  printed  and  not  available. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  is  right 
in  tellmg  us  that  we  are  sort  of  making 
ourselves  ridiculous.  Rather  than  re- 
lying up>on  long  quorum  calls  and  dis- 
turbing the  evenings  of  the  Senators  who 
have  other  plans,  we  should  adjourn  -^r 
recess,  whichever  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] or  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield],  at  an  early  hour,  and 
return  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
ready  to  proceed.  Tomorrow  morning 
is  about  the  first  time  we  can  be  ready  to 
discuss  the  amendments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Just  one  moment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  I  have  said 
has  been  said  in  all  kindness. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  understand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing. I  made  my  complaint  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  stick  by  it.  I  do  not  think 
Senators  were  considerately  treated.  I 
am  not  irritated.  We  might  as  well  rec- 
ognize the  situation  in  which  Senators 
ai-e  completely  within  their  rights  in  ask- 
ing that  they  not  be  required  to  talk  upon 
very  complex  and  diflBcult  amendments 
until  copies  of  those  amendments  are 
printed  and  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  a  fur- 
ther point  should  be  made.  It  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  discussion  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara! will  corroborate  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  The  majority  leader  asked 
us  Republicans  to  expedite  the  reporting 
of  the  bill  by  the  committee.  Acting  on 
the  majority  leader's  wishes,  I  agreed 
that  I  would  not  submit  my  amendments 
in  committee,  but  that  I  would  withhold 
them  for  presentation  and  action  on  the 
floor.  I  believe  that  action  helped  to 
bring  the  bill  out  of  committee.  I  could 
have  insisted  on  my  rights  and  on  com- 
mittee meetings  being  held  for  some  time. 
My  action  made  it  possible  to  bring  the  n 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  week. 

The  amendments  I  had  in  mind  I  was 
not  able  to  write  or  even  begm  to  write 
imtil  last  night,  because  the  final  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  was  not  available  until 
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late  yesterday  afternoon.  The  amend- 
ments are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
printed,  I  believe.  I  can  be  ready  to- 
morrow morning  to  present  my  amend- 
ments. A  number  of  the  amendments 
are  simple,  but  there  are  some  complex 
amendments,  and  I  would  hesitate  to 
discuss  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  Senators  having  the  amend- 
ments m  print  before  them.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  acting  majority  leader 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  cooperated  to  the  utmost 
to  expedite  the  bill  being  reported  to  the 
Senate.  We  have  no  intention  of  hold- 
ing it  up.  We  would  like  to  get  on  with 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  the 
various  amendments.  However,  we  do 
not  want  to  proceed  blindly  without  hav- 
ing all  the  facts  before  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  express  my 
thanks  to  our  two  genial,  valued,  and 
dedicated  Members,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holl.\nd!  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldw.^terI  for  the 
very  plusible  arguments  they  have  made 
in  support  of  their  points  of  view. 

Let  me  say  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  he  was  cooperative  in 
committee.  The  majority  leader  has 
indicated  the  situation  exactly  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  stated  it.  His 
cooF>eration  in  committee  made  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor 
when  it  was  brought  here.  It  was  also 
announced,  however,  that  after  the  bill 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  would 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  pass  the  bill 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Or  Monday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  begins  to  appear 
now  as  if  we  may  cross  the  threshold 
of  another  week.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  ability  of  Senators  to  extend  de- 
bate and  occasionally  to  elaborate  on 
the  parliamentary  situation  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I  fully 
appreciate  his  concern  over  the  amend- 
ment he  intends  to  oCFer.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  permit  me  to  take  a  quick  look 
at  the  amendment — at  least,  a  member 
of  my  staff  has  been  able  to  do  so.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  aunendment,  while 
it  contain  many  referctices,  and  while  it 
is  highly  controversial,  is  not  quite  so 
complex  at  it  has  been  portrayed.  What 
it  does  is  to  eliminate  the  new  coverage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Oh,  no.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAI^D.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding,  at 
least  from  coun.sel  of  the  learned  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  is  that  at  least  four 
facets  of  the  new  coverage  are  left  in 
the  bill.  These  are  the  seafood  em- 
ployees, the  municipal  railway  em- 
ployees— what  are  the  others? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  reference  to 
the  retailers,  the  exemptions  are  restored 
as  they  were  In  the  previous  bill. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  said  that  very 
frankly  in  my  discussion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Of  course 
this  question  can  be  argued  for  many 
hours,  but  what  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  saying  is  that  surely  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  brilliant  and  profound 
man  that  he  is,  knows  what  his  amend- 
ment would  do.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  Senator  explain  his 
amendment,  in  a  preliminary  way,  to- 
night, to  expedite  the  debate  on  it  to- 
morrow. That  would  be  the  purpose, 
also,  of  having  other  amendments  ex- 
plained, such  as  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONEY  1  The  amendments 
could  be  explained  this  evening,  without 
the  necessity  of  having  the  amendments 
actually  before  us.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  we  considered 
a  year  ago.  The  bill  before  us  is  similar 
to  the  bill  we  considered  a  year  ago.  We 
are  not  exploring  new  ground. .  We  are 
not  in  outer  space.  We  have  been  here 
before.  We  have  considered  many  of 
these  amendments  before.  Some  of 
them  have  been  defeated  before. 

I  gather  that  one  or  two  of  them  were 
close  to  being  adopted  before.  Although 
we  cannot  force  a  vote  on  any  amend- 
ment— and  I  would  not  want  to  do  so, 
because  I  believe  in  the  right  of  debate, 
and  I  would  caution  against  any  tabling 
motion  or  similar  parliamentary  tac- 
tic— I  must  point  out  that  we  have  told 
a  great  many  Senators  to  cancel  dirmer 
and  other  engagements,  and  they  have 
made  their  plans  accordingly.  The 
majority  leader  has  announced  that  the 
Senate  would  be  in  session  until  about  9 
o'clock.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea,  so  long  as  we  are  going 
to  be  here,  to  do  something,  rather  than 
indulge  in  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  MONRONEY,  and 
Mr.  HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
acting  majority  leader.  F^rst,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  has 
submitted  his  amendments  this  after- 
noon. They  are  10  in  number.  They 
would  not  be  available  under  any  cir- 
cumstances until  tomorrow.  I  had  in- 
dicated both  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Senate  that  in  due  course  I  would  offer 
a  substitute  which  would  be  substan- 
tially the  text  of  the  House  bill,  with 
some  modification.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared, after  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row, after  the  Senate  has  met  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  offer  the  sub- 
stitute as  the  first  order  of  business,  to 
let  the  substitute  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness, so  that  it  can  be  discussed.  We 
could  move  on  and  ultimately  vote  on  it. 
So  there  would  be  business  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's 
suggestion  is  a  very  constructive  and 
useful  one.  The  minority  leader  has 
been  exceeding  cooperative.  All  Sen- 
ators stand  on  an  equal  footing.  When 
Members  of  the  Senate  do  not  want  to 
proceed.  I  know,  having  been  in  the 
Senate  long  enough,  that  the  situation 


becomes  a  little  sticky — not  sticky,  Mr. 
President:  the  Senate  stops.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  suggestion.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  the  minority  leader  would  not 
expect  the  acting  majority  leader  to  pro- 
ceed without  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  The  majority  leader  is 
the  leader,  and  I  resp>ect  his  preroga- 
tives. In  a  moment  I  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Then  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  th^  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  not  make  my 
statement  complete  a  moment  ago,  be- 
cause I  could  not  recall  the  four  groups 
of  the  newly  covered  who  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  my  amendment.  I  have  been 
handed  a  list  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  McNamara).  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  correct.  The  four  groups  that  would 
not  be  disturbed,  and  which  would  be 
newly  covered  if  the  bill  should  be 
passed,  would  be  transit  workers — and 
I  understand  that  means  streetcar  and 
local  bus  service  employees 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Also  seafood  work- 
ers; switchboard  operators  in  certain 
types  of  telephone  exchanges;  and  mer- 
chant seamen. 

So  it  was  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  his  amend- 
ment, which  attempts  to  do  exactly  what 
was  done  In  1949,  and  which  would  re- 
enact  what  is  in  the  law  now  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exemption  of  retail  stores 
and  service  establishments,  was  trying 
to  cut  out  all  new  employees  who  were 
blanketed  into  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  an  appropriate  correc- 
tion In  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  What  I  indicated  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  was  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  restore  the  old  exemptions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
What  it  really  does  is  to  knock  out 
3,900,000  of  the  4,100,000  persons  who 
are  covered  In  the  McNamara  bill.  That 
Is  not  exactly  taking  out  all  of  the  per- 
sons covered  by  the  bill.  The  fact  is 
that  the  old  exemptions  are  restored. 
This  subject  could  be  discussed,  and 
probably  will  be  discussed  a  little  later. 
First,  however.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
acting  majority  leader. 

I  think  the  misimderstandlng  of  the 
very  amendment  just  discussed  is  proof 
positive  that  it  is  difiBcult  for  Senators 
pressing  amendments  to  discuss  them 
without  creating  a  gross  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  other  Senators,  even 
those  who  are  not  so  well  Informed  as 
the  majority  leader  as  to  their  content. 
I  have  been  the  victim  of  this  kind  of 
procedure  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  I  feel  certain  the  majority 
leader  has.  But  that  is  one  of  the  difQ- 
cultles  which  arise  when  we  hurry  up 
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beyond  the  capacity  of  our  machinery 
to  keep  up  with  ourselves. 

I  have  been  inquiring  almost  hourly 
since  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
yesterday,  so  that  we  could  have  oUr 
amendment  in  order,  with  the  proper 
page  numbers  and  proper  section  num- 
bers, and  so  that  we  would  not  be 
ridiculed  on  the  floor  for  having 
amended  the  wrong  section  or  the  wrong 
page. 

We  are,  of  course,  interested  in  the 
results  of  the  vei-y  important  hearings 
which  have  been  held.  They  took  place 
on  February  28  and  March  1,  2,  3,  and  6, 
1961.  The  volume  of  the  hearings 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  contains  752 
numbered  pages  and  is  filled  with  many 
tables  and  charts  which  are  of  great  in- 
terest to  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
bill. 

Also,  of  not  the  least  interest  is  a  111- 
page  rei>ort  which,  together  with  the 
752-page  hearings,  became  available  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  at  11 
o'clock  this  morning. 

I  believe  all  Senators  wish  to  cooperate 
with  the  leadership.  We  believe  in 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Senate 
expeditio -sly.  But  why  would  it  not  be 
better  procedure,  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
toric mode  of  operations,  to  have  the 
case  for  the  bill  fully  laid  before  the 
Senate?  Is  it  the  duty  of  Senators  who 
propose  amendments  and  changes  to 
begin  or  open  the  debate?  I  have  been 
on  the  floor  practically  all  day.  There 
have  beer,  perhaps  four  speakers  who 
have  touched  on  the  bill.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  bill  does  the  greatest  violence  to 
the  traditional  concept  of  interstate 
commerce  that  I  have  seen  in  my  22 
years  of  membership  in  Congress. 

Sine^^  the  bill  breaks  brandnew 
ground  as  it  affects  the  very  important 
interstate  commerce  clause,  with  the 
threat  of  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  reaching  into  every  small 
business  in  the  Nation  by  merely  chang- 
ing certain  preferred  exemptions  which 
have  been  graciously  retained,  not  as  a 
gratuity,  perhaps,  but  to  help  obtain  a 
certain  status  of  ^otes  which  would  help 
to  expedit'^  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  proper  for  us 
to  be  told  what  is  good  in  the  bill. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  most  articu- 
late Members  of  the  Senate  are  included 
among  the  14  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee.  If  the  bill  is  as  impor- 
tant as  I  believe  it  is;  if  the  issues  go  to 
the  deep  constitutional  reinterpretation 
and  redefinition:  then  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  proponents  of  the  measure  to 
speak  afiBrmatively  and  lay  the  predicate 
for  the  case  which  they  are  pleading? 
Do  they  expect  the  proponents  of  amend- 
ments to  precede  Senators  who  advocate 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  again  permit  me  to  set  the  record 
straight,  as  was  done  some  moments  ajro. 
The  proponent  of  the  bill  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara], 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  13  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  reported  the  bill  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  heard  his  speech.  It  con- 
vinced me.  I  was  ready  to  vot<;  right 
after  the  Senator  from  Michigan  con- 
cluded his  speech.  It  was  an  eloquent 
address,  one  of  the  most  persuasive  ora- 
tions, one  of  the  greatest  documenta- 
tions of  fact,  that  I  have  ever  heard  in 
my  12  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
The  spyeec'h  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan convinced  me  unqualifiedly. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  his  powers  of  oratory  are  not  ex- 
ceeded even  by  those  of  the  belove<l,  well- 
known,  historic  Daniel  Webster  The 
presentation  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan was  marvelous. 

Other  Senators,  also,  were  per.5uaded 
by  that  speech.  In  fact,  the  majority 
leader  was  persuaded  by  it.  He  appeared 
to  be  persuaded  when  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  delivering  his  remarkable 
address.  In  all  seriousness,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  do 
not  think  it  is  correct  to  contend  that  we 
have  not  had  a  presentation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  further 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEJY.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  the  quality  of  the  presen- 
tation; I  am  complaining  about  the 
quantity.  The  bill  is  ver>'  comprehen- 
sive. With  due  allowance  for  the  nor- 
mal interruptions  in  a  Senator's  day,  I 
have  tried  to  follow  carefully  the  debate 
on  the  floor.  For  some  reason  there 
seems  to  be  an  ominous  silence;  a  hope 
that  if  we  chug,  chug,  chug  the  bill  fast 
enough,  it  will  be  pKjssible  to  pass  it  and 
not  have  to  explain  all  that  it  contains. 

There  has  been  a  strange  silence  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  foremost  speak- 
ers in  the  Senate,  Senators  who  have 
never  been  inarticulate  before.  Senators 
who  have  a  reputation  not  only  for 
quality,  but  also  for  quantity  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  imagine 
to  whom  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
referring;  but  for  any  Senator  to  have 
sp>oken  at  length  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  after  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan had  spoken  would  have  been  like 
Secretary  Stanton  following  Lincoln  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. The  Senator  from  Michigan  gave 
us  facts. 

I  have  never  heard  of  Senators  plead- 
ing with  the  proponents  of  bills  to  tell 
the  Senate  more,  particularly  when  they 
wanted  to  defeat  a  bill.  We  who  favor 
the  bill  are  content. 

I  have  been  trying  to  reform.  I  have 
been  doing  my  best  to  shorten  my 
sp>eeches.  Now  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  convinced  me  that  my  effort 
is  to  no  avail.    I  am  really  sorry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has   the   floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  either  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
we  might  examine  for  a  moment  the 


thought  that  the  ver>'  deflnition  of  in- 
terstate commerce  in  the  bill — and  it 
is  wholly  interstate  commerce  upon 
which  the  bill  is  based — differs  com- 
pletely in  wording,  and  I  think  in  mean- 
ing and  in  substance,  from  the  defini- 
tion contained  in  the  bill  last  year.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  we  are  just  chewing 
some  cud,  so  to  speak.  There  has  not 
been  any  adequate  discussion  of  the  dif- 
ference in  definition  and  difference  in 
wording  so  as  to  show  why  it  is  desir- 
able now,  and  why  it  is  safe  to  adopt  it 
now,  when  last  year  the  same  advocates 
of  the  bill,  in  the  same  field,  insisted  that 
there  was  another  definition. 

I  remember  that  seated  next  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
was  a  young  Senator  who  is  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  wording  in  the  bill  last 
year  affecting  commerce  was  the  only 
proper  wording  for  use  in  his  bill.  Now. 
however,  we  have  a  completely  different 
formula.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been 
unexplained,  and  the  not  so  erudite  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  other  Senators 
who  are  equally  desirous  of  infc^mation 
wish  to  hear  it  discussed. 

However,  begging  for  persuasion, 
eager  to  have  information,  and  suspect- 
ing that  we  are  to  be  informed  a  little 
later,  we  have  as  yet  had  withheld  from 
us  information  which  is  basio  to  the 
legality,  the  coverage,  and  the  practi- 
cality of  the  bill.  I  hoE>e  we  may  have 
some  discussion  of  that  salient  point 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  I  served  notice  to  Sen- 
ators that  there  would  be  debate  on  the 
bill,  and  now  we  have  been  able  to  get 
it.  I  admit  that  I  myself  had  to  start 
some  fire  to  get  it.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  some  Sen- 
ators were  not  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  When  he 
was  speaking  and  holding  the  floor,  the 
only  real  comments  about  his  address 
were  compliments. ,  He  was  available  to 
be  worked  over,  educated,  enlightened, 
or  at  least  to  be  argued  with. 

What  we  are  saying  now.  and  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said,  is 
simply  that  we  have  a  ver>'  important 
measure  before  us.  It  is  controversial. 
The  Holland  amendment  is  highly  con- 
troversial. The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
RONEY]  is  highly  controversial.  It  was 
controversial  a  year  ago.  It  was  de- 
feated a  year  ago.  I  hope  it  will  be  de- 
feated again.  My  point  is  that  since 
the  amendments  are  so  important,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  begin  to  discuss  them. 
It  is  a  good  idea,  for  example,  to  con- 
test the  definition  of  interstate  com- 
merce as  proposed  in  the  committee 
bill,  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Now  we  are  learning  that  > 
there  are  issues  to  be  discussed.  That 
is  why  this  day  was  set  aside.  The  day 
was  not  simply  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  quorum  caUs.  The  ma- 
jority leader  wished  to  have  Senators 
discuss  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
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:'  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  report  to  the 
Senate  that  following  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  amend- 
ment is  ready  and  will  be  offered,  and 
will  then  become  the  pending  business 
and  be  subject  to  debate.  So  the  Senate 
will  have  business  before  it. 

In  view  of  that  assurance,  there  would 
be  no  particular  point  in  seeking  to  dis- 
cuss alJ^he  various  facets  of  the  pending 
bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  arrange- 
ment can  be  contrived,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  whereby 
Senators  who  have  commitments  tonight 
may  keep  them.  A  great  many  Senators 
have  such  commitments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HUMPPTREY,     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  did  not  press  unduly 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan for  an  explanation  in  regard  to  the 
definition  of  interstate  commerce,  let  me 
say  that  I  understood  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  state — not 
being  a  lawyer — that  that  was  not  par- 
ticularly a  subject  he  wished  to  discuss. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Senator  should  beware  of  such  false 
modesty. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  made  it  for  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  during  the  mutual  ad- 
miration discussion  they  had  between 
themselves;  and  I  had  heard  that  other 
able  Senators,  who  are  very,  very  capable 
constitutional  lawyers,  would  be  heard 
on  this  point.  I  had  hoped  there  would 
come  one  such  to  whom  we  could  ad- 
dress some  inquiries  on  this  point. 

I  am  very  fond  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  I  think  he  is  a  very  sturdy 
proponent  of  anything  he  favors — as  he 
is  for  th=s  bill.  But  certainly  I  would 
not  expect  him  to  discuss  in  all  of  its 
niceties  and  all  of  its  complications  the 
difference  between  the  definitions  in 
this  bill  and  those  in  the  one  we  dis- 
cu.ssed  last  year  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  and  its  meaning,  or  such  differ- 
ences between  this  bill  and  the  current 
law;  and  I  think  we  are  not  to  be  blamed 
too  much  for  being  .spellbound  by  the 
oratory  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  entirely  willing  to  listen  with  bated 
breath,  and  yet  hoping  that  a  Senator 
who  is  a  lawyer  would  have  the  floor  very 
soon,  so  that  we  could  catechize  him  in 
regard  to  these  questions  in  regard  to 
matters  of  very  abstruse  constitutional 
law  which  are  involved  in  this  measure. 

I  recall  that  last  year,  after  constitu- 
tional experts  had  waded  in  and  waded 
out,  finally  we  had  to  call  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished former  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  to  give  us  the  lowdown  on  the 
constitutional  questions  involved;  and  I 


remember  that  finally  that  presentation 
was  made  in  a  very  clear  and  succinct 
way  which  we  could  understand. 

So  I  hope  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee will  discuss  the  definition  of 
interstate  commerce  that  is  proposed  to 
be  enacted  into  law  through  the  medium 
of  this  bill — and  which,  as  I  understand, 
would,  with  a  very  few  changes  and  ex- 
ceptions, be  made  to  cover  every  little 
drugstore,  corner  grocerystore,  auto- 
mobile dealer,  agricultural  equipment 
dealer,  every  restaurant  and  hotel — by 
merely  doing  away  with  that  omission — 
and  every  retail  concern,  service  estab- 
lishment, and  laundry,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  I  would  not 
wish  the  presentation  to  cover  each  de- 
tail; but  I  understand  that  is  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

So  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  discus- 
sion 01  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  is 
most  complimentary  and  very  disarming. 
But  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  not  be  completely  disarmed.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  one  of  our  other  col- 
leagues, who  is  a  great  constitutional 
lawyer,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  was 
present  at  that  time;  and  I  have  never 
known  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  run 
away  from  any  fight,  whether  large  or 
small,  good  or  bad.  Certainly  I  would 
have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  this  after- 
noon to  listen  to  a  good  forensic  struggle 
and  an  intellectual  •  debate.  That  is 
what  we  tried  to  have;  that  was  the  en- 
tire purpHjse. 

But,  Mr.  President,  consider  the  pres- 
ent situation;  A  short  time  ago  we  were 
having  difiBculty  in  obtaining  speakers; 
but  now  we  caruiot  get  Senators  to  stop 
talking.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  remarks  I  made 
today  I  did  point  out  that  we  expected 
various  amendments  to  be  brought  up 
and  discussed;  and  I  said  that  later  in 
the  debate  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  constitutional  law- 
yers will  discuss  the  details  of  the 
amendments.  That  point  was  definitely 
made. 

In  addition  to  the  very  competent  con- 
stitutional lawyers  who  are  members  of 
the  committee,  the  committee  also  has 
expert  staff  members.  Including  very 
competent  lawyers;  and  we  are  ready  at 
any  time  to  discuss  these  matters. 

We  have  already  made  all  the  case  we 
think  it  necessary  to  make;  but  we  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  engage  in  de- 
bate in  regard  to  all  of  the  bill  or  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator   from  Mirmesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERV?N.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  of  the  Senators  now  present  advise 
me  whether  I  should  now  abandon  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  attend  the  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  dinner  at  Raleigh,  N.C., 
on  Saturday  night.  t 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  Democrat  should  never  abandon 
hope;  and  certainly  the  New  Frontier  is 
very  desirous  of  having  all  good  Demo- 
crats attend  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
diruiers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  just  what  hope 
the  Senator  can  hold  out  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  in  that 
connection,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  a 
friendly  opinion;  but  if  the  Senator 
really  wishes  to  obtain  the  hard  facts 
about  what  will  happen,  I  must  refer 
him  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  comment  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  makes  no  pretense  of  being 
a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  although  I 
did  make  a  somewhat  precarious  living 
by  practicing  law  for  25  years. 

Let  me  say  that  no  problem  such  as 
the  one  referred  to  Just  now  is  involved 
in  this  bill.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows  that.  The 
cases  are  clear,  and  the  definition  con- 
tained in  the  bill  Is  succinct. 

So  I  believe  that  Senators  kid  them- 
selves if  they  think  that  we  deal  with 
grave  constitutional  questions  when  we 
deal  with  this  minimum  wage  bill,  which 
we  have  been  over  and  over  and  over, 
again  and  again,  until  really  there  is 
nothing  left  to  say  about  it. 

I.  for  one — although  I  think  I  might 
be  able  to  make  a  living  by  practicing 
law,  if  I  left  the  Senate — would  not  wish 
to  debate  the  constitutional  Issue,  be- 
cause there  is  none  to  debate. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  With  all  due  re- 
gard for  my  distinguished  friend,  and 
although  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  yet,  having  been  a  newspaper- 
man, I  think  I  can  read  English. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  makes  the  Senator 
a  good  lawy»r. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  I  think  I  can 
read  the  precedents  and  the  history  of 
this  measure,  under  which,  with  the  old 
concept  being  discarded,  we  shall  be  en- 
tering new  fields. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  question  of 
policy,  not  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  view  of  his  serv- 
ice on  the  committee,  the  Senator  may 
say  that  we  should  take  the  bill  on  faith. 
But  many  of  us  lack  the  great  faith  the 
Senator  has — his  great  faith  that  the  bill 
does  nothing  except  write  a  new  formula 
for  interstate  commerce  and  put  the  dol- 
lar sign  in  the  place  of  tlie  geographical 
limitations  which  historically  have  been 
the  guiding  line  and  the  protection  of 
intrastate  business  against  Federal  in- 
vasion. Such  faith  may  be  sufiQcient  for 
my  distinguished  friend;  but  these  are 
some  of  the  things — as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier— about  which  we  should  like  to  know. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  a  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyer  and  labor  expert 
who  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits] — to  make  his  presen- 
tation in  connection  with  those  matters. 
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He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  make  an  analysis  of  the  bill. 
Is  it  for  us  to  submit  amendments,  and 
then  have  his  analysis  pre.sented  in  re- 
buttal? Or,  as  Members  of  this  body, 
since  the  bill  involves  a  great  reversal 
of  all  these  precedents,  are  we  entitled 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  facts,  before 
we  submit  our  amendments  and  chal- 
lenge those  facts? 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  a  Senator  who 
brings  in  a  bill  is  prepared  to  discuss  and 
defend  it,  not  with  only  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  with  as  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  possible,  both 
those  who  oppose  the  bill  and  those  who 
support  it. 

Tliis  bill  is  not  holy  writ.  Only  one  or 
two  Members  participated  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  amendments.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  judgment  of  more  Senators  than 
that  in  regard  to  the  bill  and  in  regard 
to  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  violent 
overthrow  of  what  heretofore  has  been 
a  definite  constitutional  prohibition 
against  extending  the  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  every  Main 
Street  business,  and  to  have  nothing  but 
a  fiuctuating  and  undulating  dollar  safe- 
guard those  businesses,  which  heretofore 
have  been  protected  against  Federal  Gov- 
ernment encroachment. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  brief  again. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  raises  in- 
teresting questions  of  policy  with  re- 
spect to  which  Senators  may  disagree. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  no — 
I  repeat,  "no" — serious  constitutional 
question  involved.  There  are  many 
questions  of  policy,  which  a  newspaper- 
man probably  knows  a  good  deal  more 
about  than  does  a  lawyer;  but,  let  us  not 
kid  ourselves,  there  is  not  any  constitu- 
tional question  involved  in  this  bill.  The 
bill  Is  clearly  constitutional. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  may  be,  but 
I  think  we  are  entitled,  since  the  Senator 
has  raised  the  question  of  policy,  to  one 
or  two  more  speeches  as  to  why  we 
should  overturn  a  policy  of  years  and 
years'  standing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  engaging  in  de- 
bate on  the  bill. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN]  who  is  not  going  to 
ask  a  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
knowledge  on  constitutional  matters  Is 
a  bit  hazy  at  this  time  of  day.  I  would 
rather  suggest  to  the  majority  leader, 
first,  that  my  substitute  is  prepared  and 
will  be  offered  tomorrow  immediately 
after  the  morning  hour.  Second.  I  have 
a  list  of  16  Senators  on  our  side  who 
want  to  be  heard.  I  have  notified  the 
ofBce  of  every  one  of  them  to  be  ready 
for  discussion  tomorrow.  I  know  of 
nothing  else  I  can  do.  I  humbly  hope, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  we  can 
contrive  an  understanding  whereby  we 
can  adjourn  or  recess  shortly,  and  let 
everybody  pursue  commitments  he  has 
made,  come  back  fresh  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  and  then  pursue  the 
issue  in  truly  traditional  senatorial  style. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority 
leader  is,  as  always,  more  than  fair.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  amendment 
will  be  made  the  pending  business  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  to- 
morrow, and  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
it  when  they  receive  the  Record  tomor- 
row morning,  the  request  made  by  the 
distinguiaiji^ed  minority  leader  is  a  rea- 
sonable one.  I  am  prepared,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  whatever  remarks  are  yet  to 
be  made,  to  move  to  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
pursuance  of  that,  I  now  offer  the 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, and  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  length 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  received,  printed,  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

EJi.  3935 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  cover- 
age for  employees  of  large  enterprises  en- 
gaged In  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  Act 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961". 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  as  amended),"  the  following: 
"the  processing  of  shade -grown  tobacco  for 
use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  by  agricultural 
employees  employed  in  the  growing  and  har- 
vesting of  such  tobacco,  which  processing 
shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
drying,  curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulk- 
Ing.  sorting,  grading,  aging,  and  baling,  prior 
to  the  stemming  process,"  and  in  the  case  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  Includes  (1)  transpor- 
tation and  preparation  for  transportation, 
whether  or  not  performed  by  the  farmer,  of 
the  commodity  from  the  /arm  to  a  place  of 
first  processing  or  first  marketing  within  the 
sanae  State,  (2)  transportation,  whether  or 
not  performed  by  the  farmer,  between  the 
furm  and  any  point  within  the  same  State 
of  persons  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  the 
harvesting  of  the  commodity. 

(b)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act.  defining  the  term  "wage",  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  the  cost  of  board,  lodging,  or  other 
facilities  shall  not  be  included  as  a  part  of 
the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to  the  extent 
It  is  excluded  therefrom  under  the  terms  of 
a  bona  fide  individual  contract  or  collective 
bargaining  agreement  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular employee". 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(p)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(q)  'Enterprise'  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  (either  through  unified  oper- 
ation or  common  control)  by  any  person  or 
persons  for  a  common  retail  business  pur- 
pose, and  Includes  all  such  activities  whether 
performed  in  one  or  more  establishments  or 


by  one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional units  but  shall  not  Include  the  related 
activities  performed  for  such  enterprise  by 
an  Independent  contractor:  Proi^ided,  That, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection,  a 
local  retail  establishment  which  is  under 
independent  ownership  and  control  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  other  than  a  separate  and 
distinct  enterprise  by  reason  of  any  arrange- 
ment, which  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
an  agreement  (1)  that  It  will  sell,  or  sell 
only,  certain  goods  specified  by  a  particular 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  advertiser,  or 
(2)  that  it  will  Join  with  other  such  local 
establishments  In  the  same  Industry  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  purchasing,  or  (3)  that 
it  win  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the 
goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  advertiser  within  a 
si>eclfled  area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  occupies  premises  leased  to  It  by  a  person 
who  also  leases  premises  to  other  retail  or 
service  establishments. 

"(r)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  any  enterprise  which  has  five  or  more 
retail  establishments  and  which  operates 
such  establishments  in  two  or  more  States. 

"(s)  'Retail  establishment'  shall  mean  an 
establishment  75  per  centum  of  whose  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  Is  not  for 
resale  and  Is  recognized  as  retaU  sales  In  the 
particular  Industry,  but  shall  not  Include  an . 
establishment  which  Is  primarily  a  service 
establishment  such  as  (but  not  limited  to) 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants  (Including  lunch 
counters,  cafeterias,  and  drive-ins) .  caterers, 
hospitals,  laundry  or  drycleaning  establish- 
ments, motion-picture  theaters,  amusement 
or  recreational  establishments,  parking  lots, 
beauty  or  barber  shops,  and  repair  shops." 

INVESTIGATIONS    OF    EFFECTS    OF    FOREIGN    COM- 
PETITION ON  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  In  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  in 
United  States  markets  or  in  markets  abroad, 
or  both,  has  resulted,  or  Is  likely  to  result,  in 
increased  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  he  shall  undertake  an  investigation 
to  gain  full  information  with  respect  to  the 
matter  and  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  his  findings  and  determinations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress." 

SPECIAL      INDITSTRT      COMMITTEES      FOR      PTTEHTO 
RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Sec  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting,  after  the  words 
"production  of  goods  for  commerce"  wherever 
they  appear,  the  following:  "or  employed 
by  a  retail  establishment  of  an  enterprise 
engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce". 

MIKIMITM  WAGES 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting,  after  the  word 
"who"  in  the  portion  thereof  preceding  para- 
graph   (1),    the   words   "In   any   workweek". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section;". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  if  such  employee  is  employed  in 
American  Samoa,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  or  subsection  (b), 
not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance 
with  recommendations  of  a  special  industry 
committee  or  oommittees  which  he  shall 
appoint  In  the  same  manner  and  pursuant 
to  the  same  provisions  as  are  Applicable 
to  the  special  industry  commltteei*  provided 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
this  Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time." 
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(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act   is   amended   to   read   as   follows: 

"lb)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  (1)  Is 
employed  by  a  retail  establishment  of  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  as  de- 
lined  in  section  3(r).  and  who.  except  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961,  would  not  be  within 
the  purview  of  this  section,  or  (ii)  is  brought 
within  the  purview  of  this  section  by  the 
amendments  made  to  section  13(a)  of  this 
Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961.  wages  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  $1.05  an  hour." 

( c )  Subsection  ( c )  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  colon,  and  adding  the 
following.  'Provided  further,  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  within  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  appoint  a  special  indus- 
try committee  in  accordance  with  section 
5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates,  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  section  8,  not  In  excess 
of  the  applicable  rate  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (bi,  to  be  applicable  to  such  employee 
in  lieu  of  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection 
(b).  The  rate  or  rates  reconamended  by 
the  special  Industry  committee  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  such  employee  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  wage  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  recommendation  but  not 
before  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1961." 

M.^XIMUM    HOURS 

Sec  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"who"  the  words  "in  any  workweek". 

WACK    ORDERS    IN    PT-B31TO    RICO    AND   THE    VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "section  6(a)"  wherever 
such  words  appear  the  following:  "or  in  sec- 
tion 6(b) ,  whichever  may  be  applicable". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "industries"  where  it  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  the  words  "or  retail  establish- 
ments of  enterprises";  and  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce" where  they  appear  In  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  "or  by  any  retail 
establishment  of  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
conunerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce." 

CHILD   LABOR   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  in  any  retail  establish- 
ment of  an  enterprise  engaged  in  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  conunerce." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  section  13(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1) 
any  employee  employed  in  a  bona  fide  execu- 
tive, administrative,  or  professional  capac- 
ity, or  In  the  capacity  of  outside  salesman 
(as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited 
from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  svibject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  except  that  an 
employee  of  a  retail  establishment  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of  em- 
ployee employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive  or 
administrative  capacity  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  his  workweek  which  he  de- 
votes to  activities  not  directly  or  closely  re- 
lated to  the  performance  of  executive  or 
administrative  activities,  if  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  his  hours  worked  in  the  workweek 
are  devoted  to  such  activities) ;  or". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  13(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amendecf  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  any 


employee  employed  by  any  retail  or  service 
establishment  (except  a  retail  establishment 
In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  other 
than  such  a  retail  establishment  which  has 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  sepa- 
rately stated)  of  less  than  $250,000),  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  which  establishment's 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or 
services  Is  made  within  the  State  In  which 
the  establishment  is  located.  A  retail  or 
service  establishment  shall  mean  an  estab- 
lishment 75  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or 
of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and  is  recognized 
as  retail  sales  or  services  in  the  particular  In- 
dustry; or". 

(c)  Clause  (13)  of  section  13(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(13)  any 
employee  or  proprietor  In  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  which  qualifies  as  an  exempt 
retail  or  service  establishment  under  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  whom 
the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  would  not 
otherwise  apply,  engaged  In  handling  tele- 
graphic messages  for  the  public  under  an 
agency  or  contract  arrangement  with  a  tele- 
graph company  where  the  telegraph  message 
revenue  of  such  agency  docs  not  exceed 
$500  a  month;  or". 

(d)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the  following: 
"or  (16)  any  employee  employed  by  a  retail 
establishment  who  Is  employed  In  connec- 
tion with  a  lunch  counter,  restaurant,  or 
cafeteria  In  such  establishment;  or  (17)  any 
employee  of  a  retail  gasoline  establishment; 
or  (18)  any  employee  of  an  establishment 
which  Is  primarily  engaged  In  the  business 
of  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm  im- 
plements." 

(e)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the  following: 
"or  (6)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  the  major  studio 
of  which  is  located  In  a  city  or  town  of  one 
hundred  thousand  population  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  available  decennial  censtis 
figures  as  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Census,  except  where  such  city  or 
town  Is  part  of  a  standard  metropolitan  area 
as  defined  and  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  which  has  a  total  population  In  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  thousand;  or  (7)  any 
employee  employed  by  a  retail  establish- 
ment of  an  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
whose  minimum  rate  of  wages  Is  governed 
by  section  6(b)  of  this  Act;  or  (8)  any  em- 
ployee employed  in  a  bona  fide  local  retail- 
ing capacity  (as  such  term  la  defined  and 
delimited  from  time  to  time  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the    Administrative    Procedure    Act)." 

EMPLOYMENT     OF     STTTDENTS 

Sec.  10.  Clause  (1)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"apprentices."  and  by  inserting  after  "mes- 
sages", the  following:  "and  of  full-time  stu- 
dents  outside   of   their   school   hours,". 

STUDY   TO  SIMPLIFY  AND  REMOVE   INEQUTmS  IN 
ACRICXJLTtTRAL   HANDLING  AND  PROCE8S1.VC  KX- 

EMPTION3 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  complicated  system  of  exemptions  now 
available  for  the  handling  and  processing  of 
agricultural  products  under  such  Act  and 
particularly  sections  7 ( b )  ( 3  )^^J(fc-) ,  and  13 
(a)  (10),  and  shall  submit/to  the  second 
session  of  the  Elghty-sevei(th  Congress  at 
the  time  of  his  report  under  section  4(d)  of 
such  Act  a  special  report  containing  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  and  Information,  data, 
and  recommendations  for  further  legislation 


designed  to  simplify  and  remove  the  Inequi- 
ties In  the  application  of  such   exemptions. 

KFTBCTIVE    DATE 

Src.  12.  The  amendments  made  by  thU  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
and  except  that  the  authority  to  promulgate 
necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with 
regard  to  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
and  amendments  thereto.  Including  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  may  be  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  on  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
briefly,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the 
Senate.  I  think  this  little  discussion  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  day  has  been  very 
illuminating  in  so'eral  respects.  First, 
it  points  up  the  troubles  we  run  into 
when  we  try  to  get  quickly  into  the  de- 
tails of  a  complicated  measure.  I  doubt 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  reports  on  their 
desks.  The  report  was  available  thi.s 
morning  at  9:30.  But  if  they  have  had 
such  an  opportunity,  then  they  have 
probably  read,  on  page  95,  and  on  to  the 
top  of  page  96,  the  discussion  that  took 
place  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill  be- 
tween Mr.  Meiklejohn,  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  AFLr-CIO,  and  myself, 
who  certainly  am  no  lawyer  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  But  this  dis- 
cussion points  to  the  confusion  which 
can  exist  between  lay  minds  and  legal 
minds. ' 

I  opened  the  colloquy  by  saying: 

Mr.  Meiklejohn,  I  want  to  get  back  to  this 
enterprise  question. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "statements  or  the  present  definitions 
of  "affecting  commerce"  are  as  broad  as  they 
can  be  made  Now  will  you  tell  me  the  dif- 
ference between  "affecting  commerce"  and 
"enterprise"  as  described  In  subsections  on 
pages? 

Mr.  Mkiklkjohn.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
do  so  In  any  definitive  way.  Senator   •   •   •. 

Senator  Goldwater.  You  are  a  lawyer.  Is 
this  definition  narrower  than  the  Supreme 
Court  decision? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  I  would  say  that  In  some 
areas  It  may  be  broader,  and  in  others  it  may 
be  narrower.  Senator.  I  think  It  Is  substan- 
tially similar. 

Senator  Goldwater.  If  you  think  It  Is  sub- 
stantially similar,  then  why  would  you  ob- 
ject to  having  the  "affecting"  language  In  it? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  The  "affecting  com- 
merce" language? 

Senator  Goldwater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  We  would  not  object  to 
that.  We  have  supported  legislation  for 
many  years  In  which  we  have  urged  Congress 
to  extend  coverage  of  the  act  to  employees 
who  work  In  Industry  affecting  commerce. 

Senator  Goldwater.  So  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  using  the  language  that  was  In 
the  last  years  bill? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  No.  Indeed. 

Senator  Goldwater.  So,  In  effect,  there  Is 
no  difference? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  We  argued.  In  support 
of  that.  Senator,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  use  that  concept,  because  it  was  a  con- 
cept that  had  been  used  In  other  labor  stat- 
utes. It  was,  therefore,  one  as  to  which  there 
had  been  definitive  court  decisions  so  that 
people  would  know  what  the  scope  of  the 
act  was. 

Senator  Goldwatir.  So  there  Is  actually 
in  your  mind  no  difference  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  I  won't  say  there  Is  no 
difference  between  the  two  because  there  has 
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not  heretofore  been  In  the  law  the  concept  of 
the  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

I  point  out  that  that  is  quite  a  dam- 
aging statement  by  a  learned  lawyer  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  language  proposed 
in  the  bill. 

Just  a  little  later  in  the  colloquy, 
which  ended  there.  I  asked  him: 

It  would  be  possible  then  under  this  lan- 
guage or  the  "affecting  commerce"  language, 
that  an  enterprise  entirely  local  In  nature, 
doing  no  business  outside  the  State,  other 
than  handling  merchandise  that  was 
brought  In  from  out  of  State,  or  one  Item 
was  brought  In  from  out  of  State,  such  as 
the  soap  In  the  case  of  a  laundry,  could 
come  under  commerce.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  That  Is  correct.  As  I 
say.  this  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  courts  can  be  persuaded  In  a  given 
situation  that  the  connection  between  the 
establishment  or  the  enterprise  and  Inter- 
state commerce  Is  sxich  that  It  brings  that 
establishment  or  enterprise  within  the  scope 
of  the  commerce  clause,  as  utilized  by  Con- 
gress In  this  legislation. 

So  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  this  bill  does 
not  present  a  constitutional  question.  It 
does  present  one,  because  we  are  tamper- 
ing further  with  one  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Constitution,  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause. 

I  wanted  to  end  the  evening  with  this 
discussion  so  that  tomorrow  morning, 
when  we  read  the  Record,  we  can  read 
the  discussion  that  went  on  in  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  The  colloquy  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  related 
to  the  bill  as  it  was  before  acceptance 
of  the  Prouty  amendment.  Does  not  the 
acceptance  of  the  Prouty  amendment  lay 
a  lot  of  this  question  at  rest? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  in  my  mind. 
I  do  not  think  it  lias  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    It  related  to  $250.- 

000  worth  of  goods  in  a  retail  establish- 
ment coming  across  State  lines. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  has  no  effect 
at  all  on  the  matter  I   am  discussing. 

1  think  it  bears  very  heavily  on  the  dis- 
cussion that  was  engaged  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  substitute  language  that 
is  in  the  place  of  the  "affecting  com- 
merce" language  amendment.  That  was 
the  language  which  prevented  the  bill 
from  becoming  law  last  year;  it  was  not 
the  question  of  $1  or  $1  25.  There  was 
.serious  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  both  bodies  of  Congress  that 
the  language  went  too  far.  It  was 
thought  that  the  language  could  over- 
ride the  constitutional  language  and,  in 
effect,  put  the  Main  Street  merchant  and 
the  small  businessman  under  the  con- 
cept of  doing  interstate  commerce. 
That  Is  the  question  to  which  I  shall 
address  myself  tomorrow.  One  of  the 
amendments  will  attempt  to  change  the 
bill  into  language  that  will  not  be  as 
dangerous  as  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  major 
points  of  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
for  presently  covered  workers  and  the 
wages  and  hours  for  newly  covered  work- 
ers, because  it  will  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

part    m.    SUMMARY    OF   MAJOR   PROVISIONS 

The  committee  bill  makes  the  following 
principal  changes  In  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 


ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (In  pairentheses. 
following  each  Item.  Is  shown  a  comparison 
with  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year) : 

A.  Minimum  loage  for  presently  cotfered 
For  workers  to  whom  a  minimum  wage  of 

$1  an  hour  now  applies,  the  rate  uouid  be 
Increased  to:  $1.15  during  the  first  2  years: 
$1.25  thereafter.  (The  Senate-passed  bUl 
last  year  set  the  rates  at  »1.15  the  first  year. 
$1.20  the  second,  and  $1.25  thereafter.) 

B.  Wages  and  hours  for  newly  covered 
For  workers  newly  brought  under  the  min- 
imum wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the 
act.  the  committee  bill  establishes  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  for  reaching  the  minimum 
of  $1.25  an  hour  and  the  basic  workweek  of 
40  hours : 


Minimum 
hourly  waite 


l5t  yrar  afl«T  enactment 
ad  year  after  enactment . 
3'1  year  after  rnartment. 
Thereafter 


SI.  00 
I.ttS 
1.15 
1.25 


Overtime  requlremtnts 


Xo  overtime  requirements. 
After  44  hours  a  week. 
After  42  hours  a  week. 
After  40  hours  a  week. 


(The  same  as  the  Senate-passed  bili  last 
year.) 

C.  Coverage 

Coverage  of  the  act  Is  extended  to  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  enterprises  ( except  those 
speclflcally  exempted)  which  are  "engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goo<ls  for 
commerce'  : 

1.  Retail  and  service  trade:  The  commit- 
tee bin  covers  retail  or  service  enterprises 
which  are  engaged  In  commerce  as  described 
above,  if  such  enterprise  purchases  or  re- 
ceives goods  for  resale  that  move  or  have 
moved  across  State  lines  (not  In  deliveries 
from  the  reselling  establishment)  which 
amount  In  totvl  anr.ual  volume  to  $250,000 
of  more,  and  If  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1 
million,  exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail 
level  which  are  sep  irately  stated.  (The  Sen- 
atc-piissed  bill  last  year  covered  retail  or 
service  enterprises  with  $1  million  in  annual 
sales  if  they  were  engaged  In  any  activity 
affecting  commerce.) 

The  bin,  however,  exempts  the  following 
types  of  establishments  and  employees  In 
the  retail  trade: 

(a)  Small  stores  In  any  covered  retail  en- 
terprise are  exempt  from  both  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  If  the  store  has  less  T;han 
$250,000  In  annual  sales  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  I — last  year's  "FuUbrlght  amendment." 
(Same  as  Senate-passed  bill  last  year.) 

(b)  Hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  are 
exempt  from  both  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time. (Similar  to  Senate-passed  bill  last 
year.) 

(c)  Motion  picture  theaters  are  exempt 
from  both  minimum  wage  and  overtime. 
(Same  as  Senate-passed  bill  last  year.) 

(d)  Amusement  or  recreational  establLsh- 
ments  which  operate  on  a  seasonal  basis  are 
exempt  from  both  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time. (Senate-passed  bill  last  year  excluded 
only  nonprofit  hospitals.) 

(e)  Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  schools 
for  the  handicapped  or  gifted  children  are 
exempt  from  both  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time.   (Same  as  Senate-passed  bill  last  year.) 

(f)  Automobile  dealers  and  farm  Imple- 
ment dealers  are  exempt  from  the  overtime 
requirements.  (The  Senate-passed  bill  last 
year  exempted  such  establishments  from 
both  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
requirements.) 

(g)  Commissions:  The  bill  exempts  from 
overtime  employees  who  receive  more  than 
half  their  pay  in  commissions  If  their  pay 
equals  at  least  time  and  one-half  the  mlnl- 


sS^te- 


mum  rate.  (The  S^l^te-passed  bill  last  year 
contained   no  such   provision.) 

(h)  Executive  or  administrative  em- 
ployees (assistant  managers)  :  The  commit- 
tee bill  exempts  such  employees  in  retail 
stores  from  both  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time even  If  they  perform  up  to  40-percent 
nonexecutive  and  nonadmlnlstratlve  work. 
(The  Senate-passed  bill  last  year  contained 
no  such  provision.) 

(1)  Student  workers:  The  committee  bill 
permits  the  employment  of  such  workers 
at  submlnimum  rates  In  p>osttlons  not  ordi- 
narily given  to  full-time  employees.  (The 
Senate-passed  bill  last  year  contained  no 
such  provision.) 

2.  Laundries:  (a)  The  committee  bill 
covers  laundry  and  drycleanlng  enterprises 
which  are  engaged  in  commerce  as  described 
above,  if  the  annual  volume  of  sales  of  the 
enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1  mUllon  (exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes) . 

(b)  It  also  removes  from  the  exemption 
in  the  present  law  any  laundry  which  has 
$250,000  in  annual  sales  if  it  is  in  substan- 
tial competition  in  the  same  metropolitan 
area  with  a  laundry  which  does  more  than 
half  of  its  business  across  State  lines. 

(c)  The  bin  also  removes  from  the  exemp- 
tion in  the  existing  law  any  laundry  which 
does  more  than  25  jjercent  commercial  work. 
(These  provii^ons  are  the  same  as  In  the 
Senate-passed  bill  last  year.) 

(d)  The  bin  also  provides  that  laundry 
workers  of  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants 
shall  be  exempt  only  if  such  work  is  exclu- 
sively on  their  own  establishment's  laundry. 
(The  Senate-passed  bill  last  year  contained 
no  such  provision.) 

3.  Interurban  and  metropolitan  transit: 
The  committee  bill  covers  transit  enterprises 
for  minimum  wage  but  not  for  overtime. 
(Same  as  Senate-passed  bill  last  year.) 

4.  Establishments  which  now  have  cov- 
ered employees:  The  committee  bill  covers  ail 
employees  of  an  establishment  (not  Included 
In  other  categories  of  new  coverage),  which 
has  some  employees  covered  by  the  present 
law  If  the  cstabliehment  is  part  of  an  enter- 
prise that  has  $1  million  or  more  In  annual 
sales.  (The  Senate-paysed  blU  last  year 
covered  such  establishments  which  had 
$250,000  or  more  In  annual  sales.) 

5.  Construction  enterprises:  The  commit- 
tee bill  covers  such  enterprises  which  have 
■\t  least  $350,0^0  In  annual  business.  (Same 
as  Senate-passed  bill  last  year  ) 

6.  Gasoline  service  establishments:  The 
committee    bill    covers   for   minimum   wage 
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Taut  not  for  overtime  gasoline  service  estab- 
lishments which  have  not  less  than  $250,000 
In  gross  annual  sales  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  sepswately 
stated).  (Same  as  Senate-peissed  bill  last 
year.; 

D.  Changes  in  exemptions 

The  committee  bill  makes  the  following 
changes  in  the  exemptions  provisions  of  the 
present   act: 

1  Seamen:  The  committee  bill  covers  for 
minimum  wage  but  not  for  overtime  seamen 
on  American-flag  vessels.  (Same  as  Senate- 
passed  bill  last  year.) 

2.  Telephone  opera  tor"?:  The  committee 
bill  covers  telephone  operators  other  than 
those  employed  by  an  Independently  owned 
telephone  company  which  has  not  more  than 
750  telephones.  (Same  as  Senate-passed  bill 
last  year,  i 

3.  Seafood  processing:  The  committee  bill 
covers  for  minimum  wage  but  not  for  over- 
time employees  engaged  in  onshore  process- 
ing of  seafood  (seafood  canners  are  treated 
in  this  way  in  the  existing  law).  (Same  as 
Senate-passed  bill  last  year.) 

4  Processing  and  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables — la)  Overtime  exemptions:  The 
committee  bill  reduces  the  28-week  overtime 
exemption  for  the  processing  and  canning 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  20  weeks  each 
year.  10  of  which  are  completely  exempt  from 
overtime  and  the  other  10  weeks  limited  to 
12  hours  a  day  and  56  hours  a  week.  (The 
Senate-passed  bill  last  year  did  not  change 
this  exemption  as  contained  in  the  present 
law.) 

(b)  Study  of  agricultural  exemptions:  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to  study  the 
system  of  exemptions  for  the  handling  and 
processing  of  agricultural  products  under 
sections  7(ci,  13(a)  (10),  and  7(b)(3),  and 
submit  next  January  a  special  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  recommendations  to  simplify  and  re- 
move any  Inequities.  (The  Senate-passed 
bill  last  year  contained  no  such  provision.) 

5.  Broadcasters:  The  committee  bill  ex- 
empts from  the  overtime  requirements  an- 
nouncers, news  editors,  and  chief  engineers 
in  radio  and  television  stations  located  In 
cities  of  50,000  or  less  population  outside 
of  metropolitan  areas.  (Same  as  Senate- 
passed  bill  last  year.) 

6.  Bulk  petroleum  dealers:  The  committee 
bill  exempts  from  overtime  employees  of  in- 
dependently owned  bulk  petroleum  enter- 
prises which  have  not  more  than  $1  million 
a  year  In  gross  annual  sales  exclusive  of  ex- 
cise taxes.  (The  Senate-passed  bill  last  year 
exempted  such  distributors  from  overtime 
regardless  of  tiie  size  of  the  enterprise.) 

7.  Drivers  and  driver's  helpers:  The  com- 
mittee bin  exempts  from  overtime  local  de- 
livery drivers  and  driver's  helpers  paid  on  a 
trip  rate  plan  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  the  purp>ose  and  effect  of  reducing 
hours  worked  to  accord  with  the  standard 
under  the  act.  (Similar  to  Senate-passed 
bill  last  year.) 

E.  Foreign  trade 
The  Secretary   Is  authorized   to  study  the 
effects  on   employment    In   industries   under 
act  of  imports  and  exports. 

F.  Puerto  Rico 

The  minimum  wage  rates  in  Puerto  Rico 
for  piesently  covered  employees,  established 
through  tripartite  Industry  committees,  are 
Increased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
mainland  minimum  (15  percent  within  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments or  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  mc^t  recent  wage  order,  whichever  Is 
later;  and  10  percent  2  years  after  the  15- 
percent  'rxte  goes  into  effect).  However,  any 
Industiv  in  Puerto  Rico  claiming  that  the 
Increases  will  substantially  curtail  employ- 
ment is  given  the  right  to  petition  the  Sec- 
retary for  apfwlntment  of  an  Industry  com- 


mittee to  determine  the  rates  for  such  in- 
dustry in  lieu  of  the  statutory  Increases. 
(Same  as  Se n a t!e- passed  bill  last  year.) 

G.  Effective  date 
The  1961  amendments  become  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  120  days  after  enact- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  is  given  authority 
to  promulgate  necessary  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOIJDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  this  morning,  but  I  do  so  now. 
He  certainly  made  an  explicit  explana- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  did  not  think  I  should 
engage  in  any  discussion  of  it,  because 
it  would  have  been  redundant,  we  have 
been  over  this  subject  so  many  times. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HtJMPHREY],  who  stands  in 
front  of  me  at  this  time,  that  I  shall 
go  at  great  lengths  to  disagree  with  him 
tomorrow,  and  I  think  I  can  count  on 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 
means,  of  course,  he  can  count  on  me  to 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  to  disagree, 
and  I  will  try  to  be- a  good  learner  from 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  gladly  sit 
here  and  watch  the  Senator  squirming 
around  and  changing  his  position  from 
that  of  a  conservative  to  that  of  an  ultra- 
liberal.  I  only  wish,  ^  a  poor,  working 
conservative.  I  could  have  the  ability  to 
enable  me  to  restore  to  the  ranks  the 
great  patriot,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  give  up 
hope. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  giving 
up  hope.    1  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  must 
not  l>e  so  disconsolate.  We  expect,  even, 
to  get  his  vote  for  the  McNamara  bill. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  but  every  time  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  think 
so  well  of  him  I  know  his  political  soul 
can  be  saved.     [Laughter.] 

We  are  going  to  practice  a  little  p>o- 
litical  salvation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Democrats 
have  given  up  everything  but  hope. 

I  will  say  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  the  most  delightfully  built-in  "dis- 
agree-er"  I  have  ever  run  into,  and  I 
look  forward  to  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.    [Laughter.! 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Legal 
and  Constitutional  Implications  of  the 
Committee  Bill,"  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  committee,  so  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  Senators  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legal  and  CoNSTmmoNAL   Implications  or 

THE  COMMrrxEE  BCLL 
THE  ISSUE  INVOLVED 

Does  the  constitutional  basis  for  new 
coverage  contained  In  the  committee  bill 
Involve  novel  concepts  of  Federal  power  un- 
der the  commerce  claxise? 


It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  memorandum 
that  this  bill  presents  no  constitutional 
issues,  but  rather,  poses  a  question  of  policy 
for  the  Senate  to  determine. 

PROVISIONS  INVOLVED 

The  pertinent  coverage  provisions  In  the 
commltee  bill,  amending  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  as  amended  (28  U.S  C.  201 
et  seq  )  are  contained  in  section  3(8)  (1). 
The  section  would  define Hijnterprise"  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  thAproductlon  of 
goods  for  commerce  to  meai«^^ 

"Any  of  the  following  in  thV^actlvlties  of 
which  employees  are  so  engaged,  including 
employee  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person : 

■■(1)  Any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  retail  or  service  establishments  if 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  is  not  less  than  |1  million,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated  and  if  such  en- 
terprise purchases  or  receives  goods  for  re- 
sale that  move  or  have  moved  across  State 
lines  (not  in  deliveries  from  reselling  estab- 
lishment) which  amount  In  total  annual 
volume  to  $250,000  or  more. 

The  Monroney  amendment  would  restrict 
coverage  in  the  r^all  or  service  trade  to 
those  establishments  having  two  or  more 
stores  in  two  or  more  States. 

ACTS  PRESENT  BASIS  OF  COVERAGE 

Coverage  undt.  the  present  act  Is  limited 
to  those  employees  who  are  "engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce." 

1.  "EngagecT in  commerce" 

(1)  Section  3(b)  defines  •"commerce"  to 
include  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  In 
the  constitutional  sense,  so  that  It  extends 
to  the  farthest  reaches  of  such  commerce, 
bringing  within  the  basic  coverage  of  the  act 
all  employees  In  It  or  so  closely  related  to  It 
as  to  be,  In  legal  contemplation,  a  part  of 
it.'  This  Includes  not  only  the  employees 
who  move  the  goods,  but  also  those  who 
write  the  letters  and  keep  the  books  relating 
to  the  interstate  movement,'  and  those  who 
maintain  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the 
commerce  is  carried  on.' 

"2.  Production  of  goods  for  commerce" 

"Produced"  is  defined  in  section  3(J)  to 
include  manufacturing,  mining,  etc.  The 
definition  also  includes  "any  closely  related 
process  or  occupation  directly  essential  to 
the  production."  and  covers  employees  en- 
gaged In  clerical,  maintenance  and  custodial 
work  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  production.* 

The  definition  of  "goods'  in  section  3(1) 
extends  to  "any  part  or  ingredient  thereof," 
which  means  that  a  producer  who  distributes 
his  products  locally  must  comply  with  the 
act  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  all  or 
Iiart  of  them  will  be  used  as  Ingredients  of 
other  goods  produced  for  interstate  shlp- 
njent.''  Also  Included  are  "articles  or  sub- 
jects of  commerce  of  any  character"  such  as 
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^  Overstreet  v.  North  Shore  Corp  ,  318  U.S. 
125  (1943):  Fedcrsen  v.  J.  F.  FUzgerald  Con- 
struction Co  ,  318  US.  740  (1945);  McLead  v. 
Threlkeld.  319  U.S.  491  (1943);  Mailing  v 
Jacksonville  Paper  Co..  317  U.S.  664    (1943). 

■  Mailing  v.  Jacksonville  Paper  Co..  125  P 
2d  395  (C.A.  5,  1942). 

'  Overstreet  v.  North  Shore  Corp.,  supra: 
Federsen  v.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  Construction  Co  . 
supra. 

*  H.  Managers  Report,  95  Congressional 
Record  14928,  14929;  Majority  of  Senate  Con- 
ferees, 95  Congressional  Record  14874.  14875; 
Union  National  Bank  v.  Durkin,  207  F.  2d 
P^.8  (C.A.  3,  1953).  Mitchell  v.  Famous  Realty, 
211  P.  2d  198  (C.A.  2,  1954),  cert.  den.  348 
US.  823    (1954). 

=•  Tobin  V.  Celery  City  Printing  Co.,  197  F. 
2d  228  (C.A.  5,  1952) 


Western    Union    Co.'s    telegrams,'    and    the 
issuance  of  bonds,  stocks,  and  the  like.' 

3.  Interpretation 

In  keeping  with  these  broad  statutory 
definitions  of  the  coverage  language  used  in 
the  present  act,  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
expressed  the  view  that  this  language  should 
receive  a  liberal  Intepretation  consonant  with 
the  definitions,  with  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
and  with  Its  character  as  remedial  and  hu- 
manitarian legislation." 

Thus,  the  undefined  word  "for"  In  the 
phrase  "production  •  •  •  for  commerce" 
has  not  been  restricted  to  production  for 
shipment  In  commerce,  but  has  been  applied 
to  bring  within  the  protection  of  the  act 
production  for  local  use  in  facilitating  in- 
terstate conunerce  in  other  goods,  such  as 
the  production  of  rock  and  paving  ma- 
terial for  local  use  by  others  in  maintain- 
ing roads,  railways,  and  airport  runways 
used  in  the  interstate  movement  of  other 
goods."  Similarly,  the  phrase  as  a  whole 
has  been  applied  to  cover  all  of  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  a  stockpile,  only  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  which  is  regularly 
selected  for  interstate  shipment,"  and  to 
cover  all  of  an  employees  hours  of  work 
in  a  workweek  if  part  of  it  is  covered  work." 


CONSTTrUTIONALTY    DP    BASIS    OF    COVERAGE 
PROPOSED    IN    THE    COMMITTEE    BILL 

The  relationship  of  the  production  of  goods 
to  their  distribution 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  the  commerce  power, 
to  extend  the  act's  coverage  on  the  basis 
provided  in  the  committee  bill  is  well 
established.'^ 

The  commerce  clause  extends  not  only  to 
the  movement  of  goods  in  commerce,  but 
also  ur  those  related  activities  preceding  or 
following  such  movements.  Though  the 
present  act  extends  to  a  whole  complex  of 
activities  which  precede  commerce,  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  many  other  activities 
which  follow  commerce,  and  which  are  of 
equally  vital  concern  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Nation. 

The  operations  of  reUll  enterprises  which 
would  be  made  subject  to  the  act  by  the 
committee  bill  comes  within  this  latter  rate- 
gory  of  activities.  There  Is  no  constitutional 
reason  for  continuing  this  distinction — it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  policy  to  be  determined 
by  the  will  of  Congress. 

Under  the  act's  present  basis  of  coverage, 
activities  on  goods  before  their  movement 
In  interstate  commerce  are  covered.  This 
recognizes  the  relationship  of  such  wlthln- 
State  activities  that  precede  movement  In 
Interstate  commerce  as  being  an  Integral 
part  thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  within- 
State  activities  that  follow  the  movement 
of  the  goods  in  interstate  commerce  are  not 
covered  by  the  present  law. 


'  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  \.  Lenreet, 
323  U.S.  490  (1946);  the  holding  that  West- 
ern Union  might  employ  oppressive  child 
labor  because  It  was  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce  rather  thf.n  production  therefore 
is  no  longer  the  law  in  view  of  section  12(d) 
supplied  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1949. 

■  Union  National  Bank  v.  Darby,  supra. 

'  Phillips  Inc.  v.  Mailing,  324  U.S.  490 
( 1945) ;  U.S.  Cartridge  Co.  v.  Powell,  339  U.S. 
497  (1950):  Roland  Electrical  Co.  v.  Mailing. 
326U.S.657  (1946). 

» Alstate  Construction  Co.  v.  Durkin,  345 
U.S.  13  (1963);  Thomas  v.  Hempt  Bros..  345 
U.S. 19  (1953). 

"  United    States    v.    Darby,    312    U.8.    100 
(1941);  Mabee  v.  White  Plains  Pub.  Co..  327 
U.S.  178  (1946). 
/'  Walling  v.  Jacksonville  Paper  Co..  supra. 

"  U.S.  v.  Darby,  supra. 


Retailing  need  not  be  multi-State  operation 
to  come  within  scope  of  Federal  commerce 
power 

It  is  settled  that  "the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  extends  to 
the  regulation  through  legislative  action  of 
interstate  activities  which  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  commerce  or  the  exercise 
of  the  congressional  power  over  it. "" 

It  Is  also  settled  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  has  a 
substantial  Impact  on  commerce  among  the 
States  "is  a  matter  of  practical  Judgment," 
and  that  the  "exercise  of  this  practical  Judg- 
ment the  Constitution  entrusts  primarily 
and  very  largely  to  the  Congress."" 

It  is  upon  the  orders  placed  for  out-of- 
State  goods  and  their  subsequent  sales  by 
the  enterprises  In  this  industry  that  the 
production  for  commerce  and  the  continu- 
ing fiow  across  State  lines  of  consumer  goods 
depends.  The  retail  sale  of  goods  by  our 
large  enterprises  do  not  involve  a  purely 
local  activity.  Rather,  they  represent  the 
terminal  activity  of  a  complex  and  huge  in- 
terstate distribution  and  movement  of  goods 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Such  local 
coloration  has  been  overemphasized  at  the 
expense  of  the  relation  of  retailing  to  inter- 
state commerce.  As  stated  In  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
during  the  86th  Congress;'^ 

"Retailing  can  be  considered  as  local  in 
character  only  If  it  Is  viewed  from  a  narrow 
technical  approach  limited  to  the  fact  that 
sales  of  an  individual  store  are  generally 
restricted  to  a  given  locality.  But  a  realistic 
approach  must  also  consider  the  origin  of 
the  goods  and  the  structure  of  retailing 
used  to  sell  the  goods.  There  Is  nothing 
local  about  retailing  whlcli  purchases  goods 
from  various  States  of  the  Union  and  from 
foreign  markets." 

A  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives also  states:'* 

Retailing  today  is  no  longer  essentially 
local  In  nature.  It  has  become  a  vital  and 
Indeed  Indispensable  part  of  the  interstate 
stream  of  commerce  through  which  fiows  the 
huge  volume  of  consumer  goods  produced, 
shipped,  and  distributed  to  meet  the  individ- 
ual and  family  demands  of  our  Nation's  pop- 
ulation. The  efficiency  with  which  the 
country's  retail  enterprises  perform  their 
function  of  getting  these  goods  to  consum- 
ers directly  a/fects  the  vitality  and  growth 
of  these  segments  of  American  industry 
which  produce,  handle,  and  transport 
through  the  arteries  of  interstate  commerce 
from  every  corner  of  the  land  the  commodi- 
ties which  supply  our  citizens  in  all  the  50 
States." 

The  facts  of  mass  distribution  of  goods 
moving  across  State  lines  amply  substanti- 
ates the  Impact  of  retailing  on  the  flow  of 
commerce." 


='  United  States  v.  Darby,  supra. 

'*  Polish  National  Alliance  v.  N.L.R.B..  322 
US.  643,  660  (1944). 

>•  S.  Rept.  1744.  p.  15. 

>•  H.  Rept.  75,  87th  Cong.,  p.  8. 

'•See  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America  v.  Fair- 
lawn  Meats,  Inc.,  353  U.S.  20  (1957)  (three 
retail  meat  markets,  all  of  whose  sales  were 
Interstate,  but  whose  annual  out-of-state 
purchases  totaled  slightly  more  than 
S100,000  out  of  gross  purchase  of  $900,000: 
San  Diego  Building  Trades  Council  v.  Gar- 
mon.  353  U.S.  26  (1957)  (two  retail  lumber 
yards  whose  out-of-State  purchases  totaled 
$250,000).  See  also  Howell  Chevrolet  Co.  v. 
N.L.R.B  ,  346  U.S.  482  (1953)  (retail  automo- 
bile dealer  purchasing  from  local  warehouse 
of  General  Motors  autos  and  parts  manufac- 
tured out  of  State. 


The  regulation  of  the  retail  industry  under 
other  Federal  statutes 
The  exercise  of  Federal  authority  under 
the  commerce  clause'Vith  respect  to  employ- 
ment in  retailing  and  with  respect  to  the 
retail  distribution  of  goods  which  have 
moved  across  SUte  lines  Is  not  novel.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act-  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  labor  relations 
problems  offetallers  handling  such  goods, 
even  thougff  all  of  their  sales  were  wholly ,„ 
intrastate.'-  The  constitutional  power  of"" 
Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  to  exer- 
cise authority  with  respect  to  "articles  that 
have  completed  an  Interstate  shipment  and 
are  being  held  for  future  sales  in  purely  lo-  # 
cal  or  intrastate  commerce"  is  also  settled. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
SuUtuan.'"  a  druggist  was  convicted  of  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  labeling  requtJt^ents 
for  sulfathiazole  which  was  sold  to  customers 
after  It  had  moved  in  commerce.  A  recent 
exercise  by  the  Congress  of  this  authority  is 
the  legislation  (Public  Law  85-506)  requir- 
ing certain  information  for  prospective  pur- 
chasers to  be  kept  posted  on  new  automo- 
biles prior  to  their  sale  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer and  providing  penalties  for  any  willful 
removal  or  alteration  of  the  label  containing 
the  required  information. 

Use  of  $1  million  sales  test  in  establishing 
coverage  is  a  matter  of  policy 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  established  the 
constitutional  power  to  extend  the  wage- 
hour  laws  to  retailers  who  sell  goods  which 
have  been  purchased  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  proposal  of  the  committee  is  to  limit 
the  extent  to  which  the  retail  industry  is 
to  be  covered.  As  a  matter  of  congressional 
policy,  the  committee  bill  has  used  a  dollar 
standard  in  determining  this  boundary.  The 
exemption  of  those  establishments  falling 
outside  this  boundary  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional judgment  and  does  not  involve 
an  interpretation  or  application  of  the  com- 
merce clause. 

The  last  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffln  Act.  set  the  retail  standard  at 
$500,000  for  coverage  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.-^  In  so  delng  the  36th 
Congress  did  not  question  the  policy  that 
this  volume  of  business  was  sufficient  to 
Justify  a  continuance  of  Federal  regulation 
over  this  segment  of  the  industry. 

The  million-dollar  limitation  undoubtedly 
provides  a  coverage  which  falls  far  short  of 
exercising  the  constitutional  power  to  its 
fullest  extent.  It  is  now  well  settled  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  con- 
stitutional power  extends  to  activities  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce  in  any  amount 
or  voliune  not  so  minimal  and  sporadic  as 
to  fall  within  the  doctrine  of  de  minimis 
non  curat  lex.  As  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  4(5volving  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Ad|^  "The  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  int^tate  commerce  is  plenary  and 
extends  to  all  such  commerce  lie  it  great  or 
small,"  since  "commerce  may  be  affected  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  In 
proportion  to  Its  volvune,  whether  It  be  great 
or  small."  =' 

Thus,,  in  Guss  v.  Utah  Labor  Relations 
Board,"  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  manu- 
facturing operations  involving  the  inflow 
from  out-of-state  sources  of  less  than 
$50,(X)0"of  supplies  sufficiently  affected  inter- 
state commerce  to  invoke  coverage  of  the 
National   Labor   Relations   Act  and   to   oust 


'^  Ibid. 

'"332  U.S.  689  (1948). 

="  Public  Law  86-257,  sec.  701. 

"'N.L.R.B.  V.  Fainblatt,  306  U.S.  601,  60e- 
607  (1939):  see  also  N.L.R.B  v.  Denver  Bldg. 
Council.  341  U.S.  675,  684-685  (19511:  Cor- 
penters  Union  v.  N.L.R.B  ,  341  U.S.  707  (1951). 

"353  U.S.  1   (1957). 
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state  Jurisdiction  even  though  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  declined  to  assert 
Jurisdiction.  And  in  S  L  R.B  v.  Stoller,^  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  held  appli- 
cable to  a  local  drycleaner  who  purchased 
$12,000  worth  of  supplies  from  outside  the 
State,  the  court  holding  that  that  amount 
"was  not  so  Insignificant  as  to  come  within 
the  rule  de  minimis  non  curat  lex." 

Use  ol  S250.000  inflow  test 
The  establishment  of  the  $1  million  sales 
standard  does  not  of  Itself  establish  the  con- 
stitutional basis  for  coverage  since  the  goods 
sold  must  themselves  depend  upon  the  flow 
of  commerce.  In  the  Interest  of  certainty, 
the  committee  has  used  a  dollar  standard  of 
♦250,000  to  determine  the  volume  of  such 
flow  to  be  required  as  a  matter  of  congres- 
sional policy.  Only  when  an  enterprise  re- 
ceives goods  for  resale  that  move  or  have 
moved  across  State  lines  in  the  total  annual 
volume  of  $250,000  will  the  enterprise  be 
oovered. 

CONCLUSION 

The  extension  of  the  act's  coverage  to  ad- 
ditional workers  provided  In  the  committee 
bill  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  Federal  com- 
merce power.  Its  approach  Is  moderate  and 
jt.  practical,  being  designed  to  bring  within 
the  act's  coverage  the  employees  of  only 
those  enterprises  whose  operations  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  interstate  commerce. 
It  need  not  be  demonstrated  that  a  business 
must  maintain  establishments  in  more  than 
one  State  in  order  to  be  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  sufBclent  that  It  pur- 
chases or  receives  goods  In  substantial 
quantities,  fixed  by  the  committee  bill  at 
$250,000  each  year,  that  move  or  have  moved 
across  State  lines. 

The  fact  that  retail  sales  constitute  the 
terminal  activity  In  the  movement  of  goods 
from  prcxlucer  to  ultimate  consumer  does 
not  make  them  any  less  a  vital  part  of  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce.  The  prerequi- 
sites for  coverage  that  the  enterprise  have 
employees  engaged  In  or  producing  for  com- 
merce, that  not  less  than  $250,000  of  its  goods 
comes  from  outside  the  State  and  the  $1 
million  sales  test  Insure  that  the  enter- 
prises covered  by  the  committee  bill  are  not 
small  local  businesses  and  are  fairly  subject 
to  Federal  wage-hour  coverage  as  a  matter 
of  congressional  policy. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  addition,  there 
Is  in  the  report  a  section  dealing  with 
the  "Interstate  Commerce  Basis  of  New 
Coverage."  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excerpt  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

INTERST.ATE   COMMERCI  BASIS  OF  NEW  COVERAGE 

The  committee  bill,  like  the  original  act, 
relies  on  engagement  In  "commerce"  or  In 
the  "production  of  goods  for  commerce"  to 
establish  a  firm  constitutional  base  for  the 
legislation  under  the  commerce  power. 
Over  20  years  ago.  In  United  States  v.  Darby. 
132  US.  100.  the  constitutionality  of  this 
approach  to  Federal  regulation  of  wages  and 
hours  was  thoroughly  considered  and  af- 
firmatively settled  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
this  act  Involves  considerably  less  than  a 
full  exercise  of  the  consUtutlonal  power. 
Since  that  time,  further  legislative  and 
Judicial  guidance  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
coverage  under  this  language  of  the  act  has 
been  provided,  and  there  Is  a  large  body  of 
administrative  and  Judicial  Interpretation 
which  will  be  helpful  to  those  affected  by 
the  committee  bUl  In  adjusting  to  the  new 
provisions.  ' 


^207  F.   2d   305    (C.A.  9,    1953)    cerUorarl 
denied,  347  U.S.  919   (1954). 


The  committee  believes,  therefore,  that  the 
approach  adopted  by  this  bill  for  application 
of  the  6ommerce  power  has  advantages  over 
the  "affecting  commerce"  language  used  In 
H  R.  12677,  86th  Congrese,  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  August  1960.  The 
coverage  provided  Is  substantially  the  same 
and  the  committee  bill's  adherence  to  the 
Interstate  commerce  concepts  which  histor- 
ically have  charEicterlzed  this  act  should 
serve  to  allay  the  misgiving  voiced  by  some 
concerning  the  "affecting  commerce"  lan- 
guage In  latst  year's  Senate-passed  bill.  The 
committee  h£is  no  doubt  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  either  approach,  and  notes  that 
activities  "affecting  commerce"  provide  a 
basis  for  coverage  in  much  of  the  major 
legislation  in  the  labor-management  field, 
including  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  All  but  the  last  of 
these  acts  have  application  to  employment 
in  retailing. 

The  committee  bill  extends  coverage  to 
additional  employees  only  In  enterprises 
which  have  employees  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
and  contains  provisions  designed  to  assure 
that  the  engagement  In  Interstate  commerce 
activities  Is  substantial.  It  Is  settled  th^ 
an  employer  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  where 
he  has  employees  so  engaged  {Kirschbaum  v. 
Walling.  316  U.S.  516;  and  see  ^r  bee  v.  White 
Plains  Publishing  Co..  327  U.S.  178). 

The  committee  believes  that  the  tradi- 
tional Interstate  commerce  concepts  of  this 
act  are  clearly  applicable  to  retailing  enter- 
prises that  purchase  or  receive  goods  for 
resale  which  move  or  have  moved  across 
State  lines.  The  committee  notes  that  the 
Congress  In  1938  provided  an  exemption  for 
retail  and  service  establishments,  which 
would  not  have  been  necessary  If  their  busi- 
ness had  not  involved  engaging  in  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  sale  In 
New  York  of  furniture  produced  In  North 
Carolina  necessarily  Involves  the  production 
of  the  furniture  for  commerce  In  North 
Carolina,  Its  shipment  across  State  lines  to 
New  York  with  the  aid  of  employees  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  Its  distribution  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  in  New  York.  All  these 
are  equally  essential  to  Interstate  commerce 
In  such  furniture.  If  sales  stop  In  New 
York,  if  production  stops  In  North  Carolina, 
or  if  carriers  do  not  operate  between  the 
two  States,  the  furniture  will  not  move  In 
commerce. 

It  Is  plainly  appropriate,  therefore,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  employees  of  the  retail  selling 
enterprise  the  same  minimum  wage  pro- 
tection that  the  act  now  affords  to  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  employees,  who 
participate  to  no  greater  extent  In  the  Inter- 
state commerce  carried  on  in  the  c.ime  goods. 
To  Insure  that  the  bill's  new  coverage  in 
the  retail  field  will  reach  only  those  enter- 
prises which  are  substantially  engaged  in 
interstate  activities,  the  bill  contains  a 
further  test.  Retail  selling  and  servicing 
enterprises  covered  by  section  3(s)(l)  as 
proposed  in  the  bill  will  not  only  have  em- 
ployees engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  and  gross 
$1  million  or  more  annually,  exclusive  of 
specified  taxes,  but  will  also  purchase  or  re- 
ceive goods  for  resale  that  move  or  have 
moved  across  State  lines  (not  counting  move- 
ments in  deliveries  from  the  reselling  estab- 
lishment) which  amount  in  total  annual  vol- 
ume to  $250,000  or  more. 

This  volume  of  purchase  and  receipts  of 
interstate  commerce  goods,  together  with  the 
gross  annual  sales  volume  of  $1  million  or 
more  exclusive  of  specified  taxes,  should  pro- 


vide more  than  adequate  assurance  that  the 
newly  covered  enterprises  will  be  those  plain- 
ly engaged  to  a  substantial  extent  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  should  make  it  abun- 
dantly certain  that  no  small  local  business 
win  be  affected.  The  committee  notes  that 
under  the  present  act  local  producers  having 
a  much  smaller  dollar  volume  of  business  and 
a  considerably  smaller  percentage  of  business 
involving  shipments  across  State  lines  are 
required  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  that 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  retail  enter- 
prises having  a  considerably  smaller  amount 
of  Interstate  activity  have  been  held  to  be 
covered,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  h»s  been  prohibited  from  declining 
Jurisdiction  of  such  an  enterprise  having 
$500,000  or  more  In  gross  annual  volume  of 
business. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  application  of  the 
test  relating  to  purchases  and  receipts  of 
goods  for  resale,  where  such  goods  move  or 
have  moved  across  State  lines,  la  not  based 
on  any  Interstate  movement  of  such  goods 
from  the  reseHlng  establishment  In  Its  deliv- 
eries to  customers.  The  Interstate  move- 
ment referred  to  Is.  rather,  that  movement 
by  which  such-  goods  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  sales  of  the  reselling  establishment, 
as  where  a  retail  enterprise  located  In  one 
State  purchases  or  receives  goods  for  resale  to 
Its  ctistomers  and  these  goods  move  or  have 
moved  in  commerce  from  other  States.  Sim- 
ilarly, Interstate  movement  within  the  In- 
tendment of  the  provision  would  occur 
where  a  chain  retailing  organization  pur- 
chases or  receives  goods  for  resale  by  estab- 
lishments located  in  different  States  and  any 
of  the  goods  so  purchased  or  received  move 
or  have  moved  across  State  lines  to  the  enter- 
prise or  its  suppliers  or  from  the  enterprise 
or  Its  suppliers  to  establishments  which  will 
undertake  to  resell  the  goods. 

The  use  of  the  descriptive  phrase  "for  re- 
sale" to  qualify  the  term  "goods"  In  the 
above  test  Insures  that  the  goods  purchased 
and  received  which  are  counted  toward  the 
$250,000  minimum  amount  will  Include  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  affected  enterprise  but  not 
Its  capital  goods  such  as  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment. The  intention  at  the  time  of  purchase 
or  receipt  of  the  goods  should  be  a  sufficient 
criterion  to  determine  whether  they  are  pur- 
chased or  received  "for  resale,"  and  a  subse- 
quent sale  of  the  goods  in  regular  course  of 
business  would  be  clear  evidence  of  such  an 
intent. 

The  exclusion  of  essentially  local  retail 
businesses  from  the  new  coverage  may  be 
Illustrated   by   the   familiar  types  of  enter-  f 

prises  which  engage  in  selling  handicraft  / 
Items  and  similar  goods  which  are  locally  '^^ 
produced  from  local  materials  and  are  sold 
In  establishments  In  the  towns  and  on  the 
highways  of  the  State  where  the  goods  are 
made.  Under  the  committee  bill  such  an 
enterprise,  even  If  it  grossed  $1  million  or 
more  exclusive  of  specified  taxes  annually, 
would  typically  not  be  Included  In  the  new 
coverage  because  Its  purchases  and  receipts 
of  Interstate  goods  would  not  amount  to 
$250,000  annually.  For  purposes  of  this  test 
same  would  be  true  of  enterprises  making 
retail  sales  of  locally  produced  Ice,  coal,  etc.. 
which  does  not  cross  State  lines. 

Finally,  the  bill  carefully  avoids  extending 
the  act's  coverage  to  so-called  "mom  and 
pop  "  stores  In  which  the  only  employees  are 
the  owner,  or  persons  standing  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  the 
owner.  The  proposed  new  section  3(s)  of 
the  act  which  defines  "enterprise  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce"  contains  a  proviso  specifi- 
cally excluding  such  businesses  from  that 
term. 

The  committee  has  considered  and  rejected 
as  a  test  of  Interstate  commerce  the  opera- 
tion by  an  enterprise  of  establishments  lo- 
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cated  In  more  than  one  State  The  location 
of  the  establishments,  whether  In  one  or  In 
more  than  one  State,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence available  to  the  committee,  has  little 
or  no  relation  in  and  of  Itself  to  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  enterprise  In  interstate  com- 
merce. There  are  many  retail  selling  enter- 
prises, both  Individual  and  chain,  which 
operate  In  only  one  State  but  which  do  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  business  and  buy  and 
sell  huge  quantities  of  goods  brought  into 
the  State  from  many  other  States  and  foreign 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  many  small 
and  local  enterprises  In  metropolitan  areas 
near  State  lines  operate  establishments  in 
more  than  one  State.  Similarly,  there  are 
businessmen  who  operate  stores  which  are 
predominantly  local  In  widely  separated 
areas  In  dlilerent  States  whose  Involvement 
in  Interstate  commerce  is  minimal  compared 
with  that  of  the  much  larger  enterprises 
which  happen  to  operate  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  single  State.  The  committee  Is 
convinced  that  the  tests  proposed  In  the 
committee  bill  provide  a  much  sounder  ap- 
proach and  a  much  more  accurate  gage  of 
Interstate  commerce  activity  than  does  the 
fact  that  an  enterprise  does  or  does  not  have 
establishments  In  more  than  one  State. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  13.  1961.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
J.  Collins; 

S.  278.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1946.  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S  298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H 
Pendell; 

S  900.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Mobile.  Ala.; 

S.  1295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pa>-ment 
of  per  diem  to  members  of  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  at  the  same  rate  that  Is 
authorized  for  other  persons  serving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  compensation;  and 

S.  1298.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  revoke  In  whole  or  in  part 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 

/      

ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  today,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow  Fri- 
day. April  14.  1961,  at  10  o'clock  am 


-  NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  13.  1961. 

Department  or  Stat« 
Phillips  Talbot,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to   be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  13.  1961 : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Leland  J.  Haworth,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30.  1961. 

Leland  J.  Haworth,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1966. 
National  Labor  Relati0ns  Board 

Gerald  A.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring August  27,  1961. 

Gerald  A.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring 
August  27.   1966. 

United  Nations 
Graham  A.  Martin,  of  Florida,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  16th  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an   Assistant   Secretary  of  the   Treasury. 
Foreign  CXaims  Settlement  Commission 
LaVerne  R.  Dilweg,  of  WUconsln,  to  be  a 
member  of  the   Foreign    Claims   Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States. 

U.S.  District  Judge 
Reynaldo   G.   Garza,  of  Texas,  to   be   U.S. 
district  Judge  for   the   southern   district   of 
Texas,  vice  James  V.  Allred.  deceased. 

Commissioner  of  Patents 

David  Lowell  Ladd,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Patents. 

U.S.  Marshals 
Joseph  N.  Tierney,  of  Illinois,  to   be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  lUinols 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  WUllam  W.  Klpp 
Sr. 

John  Terrlll,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Noah  W.  Riley. 

Olln  N.  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Omar  L.  Schnatmeier. 

Anson  J.  Anderson,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harry  R.  Tenborg. 

Harry  A.  Sleben,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  C.  Enard  Erickson. 

Dave  Fresquez.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  George  W.  Beach. 

George  A.  Bayer,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Fred  S.  Williamson. 

Francis  M.  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Burke  Dennis. 

Covell  H.  Meek,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Clement  W.  Crahan. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

John  F.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  A. 
Borland. 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau.  of  New  Yoik,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  S. 
Hazard  Gillespie.  Jr..  resigned. 

Joseph  P.  Hoey,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Cornelius 
W.  Wlckersham.  Jr. 


Raymond  J.  Pettlne.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph 
Malnelli. 

W.  Arthur  Garrlty.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Elliot  L 
Richardson. 

Charles  A.  Muecke.  of  Arizona,  to  be  U  S 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Jack  D.  H.  Hays  re- 
signed. ' 

Edward  F.  Boardman,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  L 
Guilmartin.    resigned. 

Floyd  M.  Buford,  of  Georgia,  to  be  VJS 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank  O.  Evans. 

Francis  C.  Whelan.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
California  for  a  term  of  4  vears.  vice  Lausb- 
lln  E.  Waters.  "    ' 

Miles' W.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Fallon  Kelly,  resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsdav,  Aphil  13,  HHil 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  F.  Thorn- 
ing.  Ph.  D.,  D.D..  professor  of  Latin 
American  history,  Marymount  CoUege, 
Arlington,  and  associate  editor  of  World 
Aflfaii-s.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  light  and 
of  love,  look  down  with  favor  upon  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress; 

Grant  a  special  blessing  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  all  who 
counsel  him  so  that  dynamic  declara- 
tions of  policy  may  be  translated  into 
decisive,  victorious  actions. 

Vouchsafe  to  officials  and  citizens 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
vision  to  recognize  the  vital  values  of 
freedom,  upheld  by  genuine  social 
progress,  and  the  gift  to  understand  the 
nature  of  freedom's  adversaries  who, 
whether  masquerading  as  "national 
Communists"  or  as  "international  Com- 
munists," are  marching  ruthlessly  ahead 
eveiTwhere  to  the  conquest  and  enslave- 
ment of  mankind. 

Bestow  upon  executives,  legislators, 
and  judges  the  divine  graces  necessary 
to  unmask  all  masters  of  deceit,  identi- 
fying and  exposing  Marxist-Leninist 
conspirators  and  their  dupes  under  the 
floodlights  of  truth. 

Strengthen  the  will  of  the  people 
gladly  to  embrace  the  sacrifices  required 
for  survival  and  universal  betterment, 
inspiring  men.  women,  and  children,  not 
only  with  a  desire  for  the  more  abundant 
life  with  a  wealth  of  goods  and  services, 
but  also  with  the  conviction  that  God 
our  Father  wants  His  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  the  American  Republics,  Canada, 
and  the  world  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  representative  government  and  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  soul  as  well  as  for  the 
body. 

"We  implore  these  celestial  aids  in  the 
name  of  Our  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes.     Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


I       MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  279.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de- 
velop techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
a  solution  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  delin- 
quency control  problems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  278.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


DEPARTMENT    OF     THE     INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1962 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  ni'-;ht  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I     Mr.    JENSEN   reserved    all   points   of 
order  on  the  bUl. 


PRIME  MLNTSTER  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Tuesday,  April 
18.  1961.  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CASE  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA AGAINST  MARTIN  POPPER 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  it. 

I  Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  86th  Congress,  the  House  au- 
thorized me  to  appear  in  response  to  a 
subpena  issued  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  directing  me 
to  appear  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  testify 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica against  Martin  Popper. 

The  case  was  originally  scheduled  for 
trial  on  June  21.  1960,  but  was  adjourned 
and  is  now  scheduled  to  begin  on  April 
25,  1961. 


Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  this  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 
I,  therefore,  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

U.S.  DisTEicr  Court  for  the  District  or 
Columbia — United  States  or  America  v. 
Martin  Popper;  Criminal  No.  1053-59 

To  Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.r 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  Third  and  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  4th  floor,  courtroom  8  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  21st.  22d.  23d. 
and  24th  days  of  June  1960.  at  10  o'clock 
ajn.  to  testily  In  the  above-entitled  case. 

This  subpena  Is  Issued  on  application  of 
the  defendant. 

Harrt  M.  Hull, 

Clerk. 
John  A.  O'Brien, 

Deputy   Clerk. 
Lkonard    B.    Boudin, 
Attorney  for  Defendant. 
June  16,  1960. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
254)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows  r 

H.  Res.  254 

Whereas  Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
a  Member  of  tnls  House,  has  been  served 
with  a  subpena  to  apf>€ar  as  a  witness  before 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  testify  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  June,  1960,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  Martin 
Popper,  criminal  case  numbered  1053-59; 
and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
Member  Is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify, 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Representative  James 
Roosevelt  Is  authorized  to  appear  In  response 
to  the  subpena  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of  America  against 
Martin  Popper  at  such  time  as  when  the 
House  Is  not  sitting  In  session;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  sub{>ena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FACTS  ON  COMMUNISM— VOLUME 
n,  THE  SOVIET  UNION,  FROM 
LENIN    TO    KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  51)  to  print  as  a  House  document 
the  publication  "Facts  on  Communism — 
Volume  II,  the  Soviet  Union.  From  Lenin 
to  Khrushchev,"  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies,  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  th^concur- 
rent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

After  line   12,  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thou- 
sand three  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  "the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  81)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  a 
House  document,  with  an  amendment  of 
the  Senate  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

After  line    12.   Insert: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  thirty  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   EDUCATION 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Eklucation  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  sit  this  after- 
noon during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
EXTENSION  LS  AID  TO  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  temporary  unemployment  extender 
legislation  was  passed  by  this  body  on 
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March  1  and  signed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy only  21  days  ago,  its  impact  on  the 
American  economy  has  been  phenom- 
enal. No  other  measure  of  this  admin- 
istration has  contributed  so  much  to 
recovery. 

Last  Monday,  April  10,  about  2,300  un- 
employed persons  applied  for  benefits 
in  Greater  Cleveland.  The  13  weeks  of 
extra  benefits  are  expected  to  bring 
about  $125  million  into  the  economy  of 
my  community  after  payments  begin 
about  April  20  or  21.  ^ 

In  Ohio,  benefits  range  from/siO  to 
$53.  Highest  maximum  for  a  siagle  per- 
son Is  $42  weekly,  while  $53  is  the  highest 
benefit  for  a  married  i>erson  with  two 
children. 

This  contribution  to  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  Nation  will  prove  to  be 
the  point  at  which  the  recession  was 
turned  back. 


THE  ROTARY  FOUR-WAY  TEST 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extencftny  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  in- 
form the  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
I  am  mailmg  to  them  today  a  paper- 
weight, containing  the  Rotary  four-way 
test,  in  behalf  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Dcl- 
ray  Beach,  Fla. 

These  paperweights  were  presented  to 
all  Members  in  1958,  so  we  are  now  pro- 
viding them  to  the  Members  who  have 
come  to  the  Congress  since  that  time,  as 
well  as  the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
I  am  sure  those  who  received  their 
paperweights  in  1958  have  found  them 
to  be  a  helpful  reminder  in  their  deal- 
ings with  others  during  these  years. 

The  Rotary  four-way  test  was  created 
by  Mr.  ^^erbert  J.  Taylor  of  Chicago,  who 
later  betame  a  president  of  Rotary  In- 
ternational. During  the  depression 
years  of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thir- 
ties Mr.  Taylor  in  seeking  guidance  in  an 
important  problem  turned  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Bible.  It  was  from  this  ex- 
perience that  the  four-way  test  evolved. 
The  test  is  as  follows : 

First.  Is  it  the  truth? 

Second.  Is  it  fair  to  all  concerned? 

Third.  Will  it  build  good  will  and  bet- 
ter friendships? 

Fourth.  Will  it  be  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned? 

The  four-way  test  has  been  described 
as  a  good  guide  to  use  in  any  relation- 
ship of  government,  business,  or  social 
life— a  yardstick  of  all  things  thought, 
said,  and  done. 

Rotarians  the  world  over  are  ex- 
tremely enthusiaUic  about  the  merits 
of  the  application  of  this  test  and  the 
Delray  Beach  Rotary  Club  is  perform- 
ing a  fine  public  service  by  making  the 
paperweights  available  to  us.  This  is 
quite  an  undertaking  for  a  local  civic 
club  and  I  believe  they  should  be  highly 
commended  for  their  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  leaders. 
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THE   POSTAL    DEFICIT 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Murphy,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Bureau  of  Personnel,  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  made  an  address 
at  South  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  April 
8.  1961,  in  connection  with  the  dedication 
of  a  new  postal  facility.  In  that  address 
he  made  the  following  statement: 

We  face,  however,  one  extremely  serious 
problem— that  Is,  the  gap  between  Income 
and  expense.  After  allowing  for  public 
service  c<<6ts.  eliminating  waste  and  InefB- 
clencles  In  operations,  and  reducing  the 
budget  requests  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion by  $12  million,  we  still  face  an  esti- 
mated gap  of  $831  million  in  fiscal  1962— 
the  difference  between  what  It  costs  us  to 
move  two-thirds  of  the  world's  total  mall 
volume,  and  the  prices  we  are  paid  In  terms 
of  postal  rates. 

This  administration  has  decided  to  accept 
the  revenue  goals  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration— Including  certain  Increases  in  postal 
rates  for  all  classes  of  mail — advertisers, 
magazine  publishers,  parcel  post  tisers  and 
the  general  public.  ^ 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Democratic- 
controlled  House  will  look  with  more 
favor  utx)n  the  recommendations  of 
President  Kennedy  in  connection  with 
increasing  the  postal  rates  than  they 
did  uc>on  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  for  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  too  long  continued  these 
tremendous  deficits  in  the  Post  OfiBce 
Department. 


REVISION  OF  RULES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos  of 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  LMr.  Yates  1,  said  a  moment  ago 
about  his  pending  resolution  to  study  the 
House  Rules  and  his  reference  to  my 
announced  invitation  last  Monday  to 
Members  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  rules  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  are,  * 
like  those  of  all  other  committees  of 
the  House,  subject  to  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  But,  in  consideration  of  our 
committee  rules  of  the  87th  Congress,  we 
have  to  proceed  as  promptly  as  we  can, 
for  people  are  asking  for  copies  of  our 
rules  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  furnish 
them  promptly.  We  wanted  to  furnish 
every  Member  with  a  copy  but  our  sup- 
ply had  run  out  and  we  wL«;h  to  turn 
our  final  new  copy  over  to  the  printer 
as  .«oon  as  possible. 

This  present  announced  revision  of 
rules  of  our  committee  is  nothing  new. 


We  have  surveyed  and  considered  our 
rules  in  every  session  since  I  have  been 
on  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee these  past  14  years. 

As  a  matter  of  established  habit  and 
practice,  at  each  session  of  Congress, 
we  try  to  keep  our  rules  entirely  con- 
sistent with,  and  in  keeping  with,  any 
final  decision  of  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court"^ 
involving  the  rights  of  witnesses  and  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  connection 
with  our  examination  of  witnesses. 

In  extending  to  the  full  House  mem- 
bership my,  invitation  of  last  Monday 
from  the  w6ll  of  this  House  to  give  my 
subcommittee  the  benefit  of  any  sug- 
gestion, change,  or  amendment  or  ad- 
dition to  our  committee  rules,  I  did  so 
because  I  believed  that  there  would  logi- 
cally be  some  Members  who  might  have 
a  desire  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
suggestions  and  ideas  in  this  connection, 
and  who  had  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit 
the  committee  and  to  actually  stiength- 
en  it,  in  rendering  its  very  difficult  of- 
ficial committee  responsibilities  which 
this  House  has  again  assigned  to  it. 

I  think  all  members  of  the  committee, 
except  one,  are  members  of  the  bar  in 
their  respective  States  so.  therefore,  all 
but  one  member  of  our  committee  is  by 
actual  training  and  experience  in  law 
practice  and  procedures,  always  con- 
cerned about  our  committee  rules  being 
in  accordance  with  the  best  known  pro- 
cedures and  Supreme  Court  decisions 
involving  the  committee's  performance 
of  its  official  congressional  committee 
duties. 

Up  to  date,  however,  only  one  Member 
of  the  House  has  presented  in  writing 
suggestions  as  to  amendments  to  our 
present  committee  rules;  that  being  Mr. 
CoHELAN,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alameda  County,  Calif.  How- 
ever, three  other  Members  to  date  have 
spoken  to  me,  and  indicated  they  ap- 
preciated my  invitation  and  would  re- 
duce their  suggestions  to  writing  so  that 
I  could  have  them  by  next  Tuesday, 
which  is  an  extended  date. 

After  next  Tuesday,  the  subcommittee 
will  apply  its  most  diligent  consideration 
\£)  all  suggestions  received  by  that  time, 
and  if  any  Memblr  of  this  House,  even 
aftec  that  date,  ^ves  us  a  suggestion 
which  we  recognize  as  applicable  and 
meritorious,  we  will  certainly  apply  full 
weight  and  credit  thereto  and  make  use 
thereof  whenever  possible. 

But  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  hold 
up  and  put  off  our  decision  on  our  own 
committee  rules  until  the  resolution  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, which  he  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago,  has  been  considered  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  then  by  the  House, 
as  this  might  well  be  a  matter  of  weeks, 
or  even  longer.  Copies  of  the  printii 
rules  of  our  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  covering  its  procedures 
are  always  furnished  to  every  witness 
and  his  attorney,  all  Members  of  the 
House,  and  other  responsible  parties  who 
are  specifically  interested  therein. 

I  would  naturally  assume  that  all  sug- 
gestions which  we  may  receive  will  be  de- 
signed to  help,  strengthen,  and  improve 
the  committee's  desire  for  official  proce- 
dures which  are  recognized  as  just  and 
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applicable  and  always  in  accordance 
with  fairness,  and  in  keeping  with  es- 
tablished legal  practices,  and  with  utmost 
fairness  to  witnesses  and  anyone  who 
appears  before  the  committee. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  long  estab- 
lished and  printed  rules,  and  very  fre- 
quently receive  compliments  and  com- 
mendations on  same,  but  since  the 
committee  is  one  of  the  major  standing 
committees  of  the  House,  we  want  every 
Member  to  know  that  we  continuously 
seek  to  improve  our  procedures,  if  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  are  called  to 
our  attention. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee is  not  a  court.  It  never  assumes  to 
act  as  one  and  therefore  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  apply  strict  legal  procedures. 


would  contribute  as  great  a  knowledge 
to  the  world  but  for  want  of  funds. 

Are  we  going  to  let  the  Russians  "leap- 
frog" in  this  field' 


projex:t  mohole 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER..  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Russians  again 
jarred  the  world  with  another  first.  No 
one  can  downgrade  their  efforts.  This  is 
a  great  accomplishment  and  a  great 
breakthrough. 

Yesterday,  unfortunately,  the  scien- 
tists and  men  working  on  Project  Mohole 
had  to  quit  for  want  of  money.  Project 
Mohole  is  not  as  spectacular  as  sending 
a  man  into  space.  It  has  not  the  glamour 
of  a  countdown.  Project  Mohole  seeks 
to  probe  through  the  earth's  crust  to  the 
mantle  of  the  earth  so  that  we  can  un- 
lock the  valuable  secrets  of  earth  sci- 
ences to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  itself. 

Project  Mohole  consists  of  sinking  a 
shaft  into  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  a 
place  where  the  distance  between  that 
spot  and  the  earth's  mantle  is  narrow. 
This  means  the  shaft  has  to  be  started 
and  drilled  from  a  point  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  at  a  height  of  approximately 
2  miles  from  the  point  where  the  drilling 
begins.  This  in  itself  is  a  great  under- 
taking. 

One  of  the  contributions  that  Project 
Mohole  has  made  is  that  we  now  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  transference  of 
heat  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  is  an  extremely 
valuable  contribution  to  science. 

The  Russians  have  spent  and  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
field  of  oceanography.  We  have  been 
indifferent  and  lax  and  they  are  rapidly 
gaining  on  us. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural 
address,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, and  in  a  special  message  sent  to 
Congress,  has  stressed  the  necessity  for 
expansion  of  activities  in  the  field  of 
oceanography. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  on  the 
day  the  Russians  make  a  substantial 
breakthrough  in  the  field  of  rocketry,  we 
are  forced  to  close  down  a  project  that 


HON.  CASON  JEWELL  CALLAWAY 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  April  13,  1961,  Georgia  and  the 
Nation  lost  an  outstanding  citizen  in  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Cason  Jewell 
Callaway. 

Cason  Callaway  Was  born  in  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  November  6,  1894,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  made  his  home 
at  Blue  Springs  Farm  near  Hamilton, 
Harris  County.  Ga.  He  was  the  son  of 
Fuller  E.  Callaway,  Sr.,  and  Ida  Cason 
Callaway.  He  was  educated  at  Bingham 
School.  Asheville,  N.C.,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  From  1917  to  1919,  he 
served  as  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Mr.  Callaway  was  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Callaway  Mills.  La 
Grange,  Ga..  from  1920  until  1938.  at 
which  time  he  retii'ed  to  devote  his  life 
to  expanding  the  agricultural  horizons 
of  Georgia  and  the  South.  His  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  advanced  agricul- 
ture brought  additional  profitable  cash 
crops  into  the  South  and  enhanced  the 
lot  of  the  Georgia  farmer. 

He  served  as  a  member  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  of  Georgia.  He  was  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  education  on  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  college  levels 
and  the  entire  educational  system  of 
Georgia  is  better  because  of  the  con- 
tributions of  his  time,  his  energies,  his 
efforts,  and  his  material  goods. 

He  was  a  ma.n  of  diversified  interests 
and  remained  a  leader  in  American  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  out- 
standing businessman  of  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing his  generation.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  the 
Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  the  Trust 
Co.  of  Georgia,  the  Nutrition  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  board  and  a  life  trustee 
of  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Foundation,  past 
president  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Cason  Callaway  lived  a  useful  and 
abundant  life  filled  with  service  to  his 
fellow  man.  Georgia,  the  South,  and  the 
Nation  shall  miss  him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Virginia  Hand  of  Pelham,  Ga.,  and  three 
children:  Virginia  Hand  Callaway — Mrs. 
Jack  G.  Jackson — Cason  J.  Callaway,  Jr., 
and  Howard  HoUis  Callaway. 

Mrs.  Plynt  joints  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Callaway  and 
their  children. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  APRIL  17 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  can  advise  us  as  to 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  we  dispose  of 
the  veterans  housing  bill  today  there  will 
be  no  further  program  for  the  rest  of 
the  week,  and  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sents^o  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  ^ogram  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day.  and 
there  are  three  suspensions:  H.R.  2457.  a 
bill  clarifying  the  subsidy  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act;  HR.  6100.  a 
bill  relating  to  off-season  cruises  of 
American-flag  passenger  vessels;  H.R. 
3507.  a  bill  relating  to  the  land  with- 
drawn for  military  use  in  Arizona. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  take  up  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill  for  1962. 

There  is  a  primary  in  New  Jersey  on 
Tuesday.  Naturally  we  want  to  protect 
the  Members  from  New  Jersey  that  want 
to  be  present  in  their  districts.  I  un- 
derstand there  Is  a  contest  for  the  Re- 
publican gubernatorial  nomination. 
Naturally,  the  Members  will  want  to  be 
there. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  acting  minority 
leader  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
in  the  event  of  any  rollcalls  on  Tuesday, 
that  they  be  postponed  until  the  follow- 
ing day;  is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  agreeable,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  event 
of  any  rollcalls  on  Tuesday  next,  other 
than  on  rules  or  quorum  calls,  that  the 
rollcalls  be  postponed  until  the  following 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  legisla- 
tion for  next  Tuesday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  had  announced 
it  was  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill  for  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  if  we  want  a 
rollcall  vote  on  that  bill,  that  vote  would 
have  to  go  over  until  Wednesday;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  could  be  a  quorum  call,  so  we 
could  not  get  a  vote? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  so.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts would  be  no  party  to  that.  I  can 
only  give  my  own  promise.  But  this  is 
the  usual  thing  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
As  I  understand,  there  is  a  very  sharply 
contested  primary  in  New  Jersey  for  the 
governorship  and  naturi  v  Members  are 
interested. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  sure  they  are. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  unanimous 
consent  request  that  I  made  would  apply 
to  both  parties,  but  in  this  case  the  slt- 
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uation  in  New  Jersey  centers,  appar- 
ently, around  the  Republican  guberna- 
torial nomination,  although  it  is  not 
confined  to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  McCormackJ  that  I  do  not  think  it 
is  altogether  wise  for  the  House  contin- 
ually to  cut  the  cloth  of  its  business  to 
fit  the  pattern  of  a  political  party, 
whichever  it  may  be,  because  of  an  elec- 
tion in  some  State.  We  have  gone 
through  this  year  after  year  and  I  sup- 
pose we  will  be  confronted  with  that 
question  in  ail  its  glory  next  year  when 
primaries  are  held. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  More  so  next 
year  than  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  speak  only  as  one 
Member  of  the  House,  but  I  take  a  dim 
view  of  this  business  of  the  House 
suspending  votes  until  another  day  be- 
cause of  an  election  somewhere. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  that  certainly  it 
causes  the  majority  leader  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
recognize  the  equities  of  the  situation 
and  next  year  I  shall  be  doing  the  same 
thing,  I  should  like  to  tell  my  friend, 
because  I  am  not  hiding  behind  any 
screen  of  S3crecy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  McCORMACK]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Continuing  with 
the  program  for  next  week,  on  Tuesday 
we  will  have  His  Excellency,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece,  but  there  will  not 
be  a  joint  session. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  as  follows: 
S.  912.  the  judgeship  biU. 
H.R.    6027.    Social    Security    Amend- 
ments of  1961,  if  a  rule  is  reported  out 
on  that  bill. 

H.R.  4728,  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Then,  also  if  a  rule  is  reported  out, 
H.R.  5741.  the  mine  safety  bill. 

There  are  the  usual  reservations,  that 
any  further  program  will  be  announced 
later,  and  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  ^ 


REGULATORY  AGENCIES— MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H  DOC.  NO. 
135) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  discharge  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  of  this  Government  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  Congress  has 
placed  upon  them,  must  be  a  constant 


and  continuing  concern  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  re- 
sponsibilities Tvith  which  they  have  been 
entrusted  permeate  every  sphere  and 
almost  every  activity  of  our  national 
life.  Whether  it  be  transportation,  com- 
munications, the  development  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  handling  of  la- 
bor-management relationships,  the 
elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices, 
or  the  flow  of  capital  investment — to 
take  only  a  few  examples — these  agen- 
cies and  their  performance  have  a  pro- 
found eflfect  up>on  the  direction  and  pace 
of  our  economic  growth.  If  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  maintain  an  industry, 
it  is  clearly  not  in  the  public  interest  by 
the  impact  of  regulatory  authority  to 
destroy  its  otherwise  viable  way  of  life. 
Fui-thermore.  the  industries  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction  are  intertwined  with 
our  national  defense  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  health  of  these  industries  can 
well  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  both  our 
strength  and  our  power  to  survive. 
Thus  the  capacity  of  these  regulatory 
agencies  to  meet  their  responsibilities, 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  they  dis- 
patch their  business,  become  a  subject 
of  tremendous  significance  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

A.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress :  Both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  a  continuing  duty  to  be  watch- 
ful with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
regulatory  agencies.  The  Congress  must 
see  that  the  statutes  under  which  the 
agencies  are  organized  and  under  which 
they  operate  adequately  set  forth  the 
goals  that  the  Congress  seeks  to  achieve. 
These  statutes  should  neither  place  re- 
sponsibilities upon  agencies  beyond  the 
practical  limits  of  administrative  action, 
nor  couch  their  objectives  in  such  inde- 
cisive terms  as  to  leave  vast  areas  open 
for  the  free  play  of  agency  discretion. 
The  Congress  also  has  the  flnal  respon- 
sibility to  determine  from  time  to  time 
the  extent  of  the  influence  that  these 
agencies  should  exert,  whether  their  au- 
thority should  be  withdrawn  from  or  cur- 
tailed in  one  field  or  extended  to  and 
expanded  In  another.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  has  a  rightful  concern  with 
both  the  organization  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  fairness  and  efficiency 
with  which  they  dispatch  their  business. 
Finally,  inasmuch  as  the  funds  for  their 
operations  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  an  intimate  knowledge  cf  their 
operations  must  be  acquired  if  this  func- 
tion is  to  be  discharged  intelligently. 

Invaluable  hearings  and  investigiations 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  Congress 
over  the  years,  particularly  in  recent 
years,  illuminating  weaknesses  in  admin- 
istration and  the  intrusion  of  practices 
that  have  undercut  those  standards  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  that  the  Nation 
rightly  expects  its  Government  to  main- 
tain. Congressional  oversight  is  thus  a 
spur  to  the  formulation  and  enactment 
of  necessary  remedial  measures. 

B.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent: The  President  also  has  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  these  agencies.  In  addition  to  a 
constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,  and  other  inher- 


ent Executive  powers,  it  is  his  duty  to 
staff  the  regulatory  agencies,  granted  to 
him,  with  men  and  women  competent  to 
handle  the  responsibilities  vested  in  them 
and  dedicated  to  th^  goals  set  forth  in 
the  legislation  they  are  appointed  to  im- 
plement. The  President,  moreover,  is 
charged  in  many  instances  by  the  Con- 
gress with  the  specific  responsibility  of 
removing  agency  members  for  mis- 
feasance, inefficiency,  or  the  neglect  of 
duty.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  discre- 
tionary exercise  of  his  duty  to  reward 
faithful  public  service  by  the  reappoint- 
ment of  agency  members,  which  requires 
him  to  form  opinions  as  to  the  capability 
of  his  or  his  predecessor's  appointees  to 
handle  the  affairs  that  the  Congress  has 
entrusted  to  them.  In  short,  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibilities  require  him  to 
know  and  evaluate  how  efficiently  these 
agencies  dispatch  their  business,  includ- 
ing any  lack  of  prompt  decision  of  the 
thousands  of  cases  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  decide,  any  failure  to  evolve 
policy  in  areas  where  they  have  been 
charged  by  the  Congress  to  do  so,  or  any 
other  difficulties  that  militate  against 
the  performance  of  their  statutory 
duties. 

TJiis  does  not  mean  that  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  should  intrude 
or  seek  to  intervene  in  those  matters 
which  by  law  these  agencies  have  to 
decide  on  the  basis  of  open  and  recorded 
evidence,  where  they,  like  the  judiciary, 
must  determine  independently  what 
conclusion  will  best  sen'e  the  public  in- 
terest as  that  interest  may  be  defined  by 
law.  Intervention,  if  it  be  deemed  desir- 
able by  the  Executive  or  the  Congress  in 
any  such  matter,  must  be  as  a  party  or 
an  intervener  in  the  particular  proceed- 
ing; and  such  intervention  should  be 
accorded  no  special  preference  or  influ- 
ence. 

C.  The  need  for  improvement :  I  have 
long  felt  that  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  overall  operation  of 
these  agencies  by  the  President,  and 
that  too  little  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  has  charac- 
terized the  discharge — each  in  their 
respective  roles— of  their  appropriate  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  these  agencies.  This  cannot  con- 
tinue. For  it  is  now  clear  that  some 
advance  in  the  methods  by  which  the 
regulatory  agencies  dispatch  their  busi- 
ness is  essential  if  they  are  to  become,  as 
Congress  originally  intended,  effective 
aids  to  the  growth  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system. 

For  these  agencies  are  not  merely 
regulatory ;  they  are  designed  to  further 
the  expansion  of  certain  facets  of  our 
economy,  as  well  as  the  basic  tenets  that 
underlie  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
Delays  in  the  disiX)sition  of  agency  busi- 
ness, and  the  failure  to  evolve,  other  than 
by  a  slow  case-by-case  method,  policies 
essential  for  our  national  growth  seri- 
ously handicap  their  effectiveness  in 
meeting  this  function. 

In  certain  areas,  where  large  subsidies 
are  involved,  such  as  shipping  and  avia- 
tion, this  promotional  function  is  ap- 
parent. But  It  also  underlies  their  reg- 
ulatory activities.     In  the   banning  of 
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unfair  labor  practices  or  the  designation 
of  employee  representatives,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  seeks  to 
uphold  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing— a  right  upon  which  we,  as  a  Nation, 
base  our  hopes  for  peaceful  and  satis- 
factory labor-management  relation- 
shiF>s.  In  the  banning  of  practices  that 
characterized  our  security  markets  in 
the  1920's.  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  is  more  than  merely  regula- 
tory; it  seeks,  by  its  emphasis  upon  fair 
dealing,  to  achieve  a  saner  and  sounder 
outflow  of  savings  into  investment.  In 
the  banning  of  monopolistic  and  unfair 
trade  practices,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission seeks  to  defend  those  fair  trade 
practices  which  are  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  our  system  of  private  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

D.  The  caliber  of  appointed  person- 
nel: No  amount  of  reorganization  or 
new  procedures  can  be  effective  with- 
out, or  substitute  for.  high  quality  per- 
sonnel in  charge  of  these  agencies.  No 
other  single  step  can  accomplish  as 
much.  In  the  past  3  months  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  bring  to  many  of  these 
agencies  men  whom  I  believe  are  both 
competent  to  handle  their  complex  af- 
fairs and  dedicated  to  their  statutory 
aims.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  cooperated  in  this  effort.  I  shall 
continue  to  pursue  that  policy  as  the 
occasion  demands,  draining  from  within 
and  without  the  Government  men  of 
competence  and  imagination,  who  are 
anxious  to  further  the  ideals  and  goals 
that  the  Congress  has  formulated. 

E.  Coordination  of  regulatory  action: 
Before  turning  to  a  more  specific  catalog 
of  our  administrative  ills  and  suggestive 
remedial  devices  to  cure  them,  there  is 
one  particular  problem  in  this  area  that 
demands  the  attention  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President — namely,  the 
lack  of  coordination  of  regulatory  prac- 
tices. This  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
origin  of  most  of  our  agencies  aro.se  out 
of  the  practices  or  the  needs  of  a  partic- 
ular industry.  The  monopolistic  position 
held  by  the  railroads  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  brought  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  into  being  and  suc- 
cessively armed  it  with  growing  powers. 
The  limitations  of  the  radio  spectrum 
and  of  our  airspace  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
The  necessities  of  maintaining  an  Amer- 
ican-flag merchant  marine  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  the  promotion  of 
commerce  form  the  basis  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

I  This  history  has  in  many  instances 
resulted  in  a  compartmentalization  of 
regulatory  activities — the  tendency  of 
each  agency  to  consider  only  a  single 
industry,  or  even  a  single  part  of  an  in- 
dustry. This  is  wrong.  The  emphasis 
must  now,  in  the  national  interest,  be 
placed  upon  the  health  and  the  practices 
of  a  series  of  industries,  rightfully  com- 
petitive but  which — from  a  national 
standpoint — must  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 
The  problem  of  mass  metropolitan 
transportation  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
railroads,  but, of  highways  and  buses. 
of    housing    and    even    of    helicopters. 


The  Transportation  Act  of  1940  sought, 
so  far  as  surface  transportation  was  con- 
cerned, to  describe  as  a  goal  a  national 
policy  that  would  give  each  method  of 
transportation  its  appropriate  role  in 
our  economy.  It  is  disturbing,  however, 
to  note  that,  for  example,  our  common 
carrier  inland  waterway  traffic,  our 
Great  Lakes  traffic,  our  intercoastal  and 
coastal  traffic  have  been  withering  away, 
at  a  pace  far  more  rapid  than  appears 
desirable  in  the  light  of  the  low-cost 
nature  of  this  method  of  transportation 
and  its  potential  role  in  the  event  of 
war.  Of  course,  no  method  of  trans- 
portation should  outlive  its  useful  life; 
but  the  absence  of  a  firm  and  compre- 
hensive policy  as  to  what  role,  if  any, 
existing  methods  should  play  in  our  na- 
tional economy  actually  is  a  policy  in 
itself.  It  is  a  policy,  as  a  Senate  sub- 
committee only  recently  observed,  of  un- 
restrained and  destructive  competition 
guided  by  private  interests  rather  than 
that  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

In  broad  areas  where  the  interdepend- 
ence of  industries  is  apparent,  and  where 
we  have  assumed  regulatory  functions 
over  all  or  a  portion  of  them,  new  and 
careful  articulation  of  our  regulatory 
efforts  is  essential.  For  the  pattern  now 
is  increasingly  one  of  fragmentation  of 
treatment  rather  than  articulation. 
Economic  effort  encouraged  by  one  agen- 
cy may  find  discouraging  treatment  by 
another.  Iron  curtains  are  drawn  be- 
tween agencies  operating  in  the  same 
general  area.  Their  concern  is  only  with 
the  particular  segment  of  the  industry 
over  which  they  have  been  given  juris- 
diction, rather  than  its  interrelation  to 
the  whole.  Indeed,  a  lack  of  cooperative 
effort  often  characterizes  divisional  ef- 
forts within  a  single  agency.  To  correct 
these  regulatory  imbalances  calls  for  the  , 
shaping  of  attainable  goals  and  the  ces- 
sation within  agencies  and  among  agen- 
cies ,of  jurisdictional  strife.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  can  and 
should  play  a  part  in  this  effort. 

I  have  already  initiated  programs  in 
the  field  of  aviation  to  frame  the  goals 
we  should  set  for  ourselves  for  this 
decade.  The  attainment  of  these  goals 
will  involve  careful,  detailed  and  fore- 
sighted  coordination  on  a  large  scale 
within  the  Government  and  several  of 
its  agencies.  Similarly,  a  coordinated 
effort  is  underway  to  provide  a  better 
method  for  the  allocation  among  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  users  of 
the  radio  specti'um.  and  to  improve  the 
regulation  over  the  method  of  their  use. 
In  the  field  of  surface  transportation, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  work  out  posi- 
tions that  the  administration  as  a  whole 
should  take  toward  the  many  remedial 
measures  that  have  been  and  are  being 
suggested  with  respect  to  its  ills.  The 
results  of  all  these  efforts  will  naturally 
be' put  before  the  Congress  with  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  contain. 

n.   SHARPENING    or   AGENCY    RESPON  SIBIL  ITT 

A.  The  responsibility  of  the  chairman: 
But  all  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  es- 
sential, first  of  all.  for  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  fix  responsibility 
for  the  overall  operation  of  an  agency  on 
an  individual  rather  than  on  a  group  or 


a  committee  where  responsibility  can  too 
easily  be  dissipated.  A  movement,  now 
demonstrably  valuable,  was  initiated  in 
this  respect  by  a  series  of  reorganiza- 
tion plans  proposed  by  President  Tru- 
man in  1950.  These  plans  sought  to 
focalize  responsibility  within  the  agen- 
cies themselves  by  giving  broad  mana- 
gerial powers  to  the  chairman  of  each 
agency  and  in  turn  holding  that  chair- 
man responsible,  not  with  respect  to  his 
tenure  as  a  member  of  that  agency,  but 
with  resE>ect  to  those  managerial  p>ow- 
ers  that  attach  to  his  authority  as  chair- 
man. Nothing  in  these  plans  impinged 
upon  the  ability  pf  the  members  of  the 
agencies  to  act  independently  with  re- 
spect to  controversies  that  might  be  be- 
fore them  for  decision,  or  to  participate 
freely  and  independently  in  the  shaping 
of  policies  that  the  agency  as  a  whole 
might  seek  to  pursue.  They  did,  how- 
ever, pinp)oint  for  the  industries  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction,  for  the  President 
and  for  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  the 
managerial  competence  displayed  by  the 
agency  under  the  guidance  and  leader- 
ship of  its  chairman. 

These  reorganization  plans  of  the 
1950's  did  not  succeed  in  covering  all  the 
agencies.  Too  little  authority,  more- 
over, was  granted  to  most  agency  chair- 
men. I  urge  that  the  chairman's  role  be 
more  clearly  defined  and  his  responsi- 
bility fixed  in  every  agency.  Each  chair- 
man should  be  charged  with  the  au- 
thority to  staff  the  agency,  subject,  of 
course,  to  civil  service  requirements,  and. 
in  the  important  posts,  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  his  colleagues.  Each  chair- 
man should  be  made  responsible,  subject 
to  statutory  requirements,  for  the  form 
of  his  agency's  organization,  so  as  to  en- 
able it  effectively  to  dispatch  the  busi- 
ness before  it.  It  should  be  his  business 
to  review  its  budget  estimates  and  sub- 
sequently to  distribute  appropriated 
funds  according  to  major  programs  and 
purposes.  In  the  performance  of  these 
managerial  duties  the  chairman  should 
be  responsible  to  the  President  and  serve 
as  chairman  at  his  pleasure,  as  is  ex- 
plicitly provided  with  regard  to  several 
of  the  major  agencies. 

This  centralization  of  responsibility 
for  the  managerial  functions  of  the 
agency  will  significantly  further  their 
ability  to  deal  with  the  business  before 
them,  and  better  enable  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  reach  more 
informed  judgments  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  with  which  an  agency  pur- 
sues its  designated  programs,  and  the 
most  wise  and  efficient  use  of  its  per- 
sonnel. As  a  first  step  I  shall  shortly 
send  to  the  Congress  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  will  cany  out  this 
concept. 

B  Responsibility  for  agency  decisions: 
One  internal  administrative  device, 
capable  of  being  immediately  adopted  by 
every  regulatory  agency  and  already 
adopted  by  four  important  agencies, 
three  since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
needs  still  wider  adoption.  This  is  the 
practice  of  assigning  to  individual  agency 
members  the  responsibility  of  t>eing  in- 
dividually responsible  for  the  formula- 
tion of  the  rationale  underlying  Impor- 
tant agency  decisions.  Its  quality  and  Its 
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release  to  ^e  bublic  under  the  individual 
member's  name.  The  practice  of  render- 
ing anonymous  decisions,  which  has 
hitherto  generally  prevailed,  has  served 
as  a  means  of  escaping  precision  and  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  actual  source  of 
the  opinion  is  unknown  save  only  that  it 
is  Issued  in  the  name  of  the  agency,  it 
not  only  impairs  its  value  as  a  precedent,, 
but  also  makes  for  that  very  dissipation 
of  responsibility  that  we  are  trying  to 
reduce  in  our  administrative  action. 

Fortunately,  from  the  beginning  of 
American  law.  our  judges  assumed  an 
individual  responsibility  for  uttering  the 
bases  which  underlay  their  decisions. 
This  practice  has  made  not  only  for  con- 
scientiousness in  undergoing  the  trav- 
ail of  decision,  but  has  invited  exami- 
nation of  each  proffered  brick  that  would 
seek  a  place  in  the  structure  of  our  law. 
The  adoption  of  this  practice  by  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  to  develop  the  law  that  they  admin- 
ister, as  well  as  be  a  continual  challenge 
to  each  agency  member  to  make  his  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  admin- 
istrative justice.  I  am  requesting  a 
wider  adoption  of  this  practice. 

UI.    THI    REDUCTION    OF    EXCESSIVE    DELAYS     AND 
WORKLOADS 

A.  Allocation  of  agency  activities:  The 
reduction  of  existing  delays  In  our  regu- 
latory agencies  requires  the  elimination 
of  needless  work  at  their  top  levels.  Be- 
cause so  many  of  them  were  established 
in  a  day  of  a  less  complex  economy, 
many  matters  that  could  and  should  in 
large  measure  be  resolved  at  a  lower 
level  required  decision  by  the  agency 
members  themselves.  Even  where,  by 
the  force  of  circumstance,  many  of  these 
matters  are  now  actually  determined  at 
a  lower  level  they  still  must  bear  the 
imprimatur  of  the  agency  members. 
Consequently,  unnecessary  and  imlm- 
portant  details  occupy  far  too  mVich  of 
the  time  and  energy  of  agency  members, 
and  prevent  full  and  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  the  more  important  issues. 

The  remedj  is  a  far  wider  range  of 
delegations  to  smaller  panels  of  agency 
members,  or  to  agency  employee  boards, 
and  to  give  their  decisions  and  those  of 
the  hearing  examiners  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  finality,  conserving  the  full 
agency  membership  for  Issues  of  true 
moment.  Such  delegation  would  not  be 
an  abnegation  of  responsibility  if  the 
agency  retained  a  discretionary  right  of 
review  of  all  such  decisions,  exercisable 
either  upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon 
the  petition  of  a  party  demonstrating  to 
the  agency  that  the  matter  in  Issue  is  of 
such  substantial  importance  that  it  calls 
for  determination  at  the  highest  agency 
level.  (Nothing  in  such  a  procedural 
change  would,  of  course,  disturb  the 
existing  rights  of  a  party  to  seek  judicial 
review   of   administrative   action.) 

A  similar  procedure — the  petition  for 
certiorari — succeeded  In  clearing  up  the 
overburdened  docket  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  when  it  was 
evolved  by  the  Congress  In  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1925.  Some  progress  in  this  di- 
rection has  already  been  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  the 
past  2  months,  which  has  delegated  to 


intra-agency  boards  some  18.000  matters 
which  otherwise  would  have  required  the 
attention  of  a  Commissioner,  a  panel  of 
that  Commission,  or  the  Commission  as 
a  whole.  But  more  progress  In  this 
agency  and  other  agencies  can  be  made 
if  such  a  program  Is  supported  by  con- 
crete measures.  I  shall  shortly  submit 
a  series  of  such  measures  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

B.  The  Federal  Power  Commission: 
One  situation,  however,  is  not  amenable 
to  this  general  treatment.  This  is  the 
condition  that  exists  In  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  In  that  Commis- 
sion some  4,000  rate  increases  by  inde- 
pendent natural  gas  producers  and 
pipelines  are  pending  and  are  still  un- 
resolved. Under  the  existing  law,  these 
rate  increases  are  suspended  but  never- 
theless go  into  effect  within  6  months 
after  their  filing,  subject  to  the  provision 
that  such  sums  as  are  collected  In  excess 
of  the  rate  ultimately  found  to  be  reason- 
able are  to  be  refunded  to  the  consumer. 
This  Incredible  backlog  of  cases,  con- 
sisting frequently  of  rate  increases  piled 
upon  rate  Increases,  Involves  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  deemed  ultimately 
refundable  to  the  consumer.  Indeed  the 
annual  amount  of  rate  Increases  so  sus- 
pended Is  over  $500  million.  The  total 
amount  of  rates  collected  pursuant  to 
such  Increases  Is  well  over  $1  billion. 

This  situation  is  paralleled  by  another 
just  as  serious.  Under  existing  pro- 
cedures and  methods  for  processing  ap-  • 
plications  for  pipeline  construction, 
some  193  applications,  proposing  con- 
struction of  5,761  miles  of  pipeline  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  some  $850  million 
were  pending  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  of  the  end  of  February 
1961.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all 
these  applications  would  be  granted;  but 
it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  more 
prompt  handling  of  these  matters  would 
release  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  construction,  giving  substantial  em- 
ployment throughout  the  country  and 
making  firm  commitments  out  of  orders 
for  materials  that  are  now  merely  con- 
tingent— orders  that  in  turn  would  pro- 
vide jobs  for  men  and  women  In  mills, 
factories  and  foundries. 

(1)  Exemptions:  The  cause  and  cure 
of  this  administrative  log  jam — directly 
responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  construction  funds  from  our 
economy  and  potentially  responsible  for 
an  Inordinate  rise  In  the  price  of  natural 
gas — go  far  beyond  the  organization  and 
procedures  of  the  FPC.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  legislation  reducing 
the  Agency's  workload  in  the  natural 
gas  area  in  two  ways : 

The  Commission  should  be  authorized 
to  exempt  from  rate  regulation  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  small  individual  pro- 
ducers of  natural  gas  (under  2  billion 
cubic  feet  per  year)  whose  sales  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  pipelines  account  for 
but  10  percent  of  the  total.  The  price 
which  the  small  producers  can  charge 
must  of  necessity  be  generally  in  line 
with  those  of  the  larger  producers,  and 
thus  they  cannot  Individually  affect  the 
general  level  of  prices  to  the  consumer. 
Such  a  step  must  be  followed  up  in  the 


Commission  by  a  vigorous  handling  of 
all  rate  cases  in  the  remaining  area  of 
jurisdiction,  involving  hardly  more  than 
270  producers  but  affecting  some  90  per- 
cent of  our  natural  gas  production. 

With  respect  to  the  processing  of  pipe- 
line construction  permits,  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  authorized  to  exempt 
from  all  or  part  of  its  procedures  up  to 
100  percent  of  those  applications  by  in- 
terstate pipeline  companies  which  seek 
merely  to  enlarge,  extend  or  replace  ex- 
isting facilities  for  the  benefit  of  exist- 
ing customers  only,  whenever  it  is  as- 
sured that  its  action  will  not  impair  the 
preservation  of  reserves  necessary  to 
sdpply  those  consumers,  or  permit  the 
Indiscriminate  invasion  of  one  supplier's 
territory  by  another. 

The  formulation  of  these  standards 
will  require  creative  Imagination;  but 
the  alternative  Is  to  defend  bureaucracy 
for  bureaucracy's  sake. 

(2)  Additional  members:  I  also  urge, 
because  of  the  crucial  situation  In  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  in- 
crease of  that  Commission  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  members.  Normally,  in- 
creasing the  members  of  an  agency  adds 
little  to  Its  efficiency  and  maj^  instead 
only  handicap  its  function.  But  the 
situation  in  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  unique.  That  Commission  pos- 
sesses on  the  one  hand  jurisdiction  over 
electric  power  projects  *d,  on  the 
other,  under  a  wholly  separate  statute — 
the  Natural  Gas  Act — jurisdiction  over 
the  production  and  transmission  for  sale 
In  Interstate  commerce  of  natural  gas. 
The  techniques  necessary  for  the  han- 
dling of  problems  in  the  fields  of  elec- 
tric power  and  natural  gas  are  different. 
An  understanding  of  one  industry  does 
not  guarantee  a  background  for  deal- 
ing with  the  other.  And  the  chaos  and 
delay  now  characterizing  the  gas  regu- 
lation field  may  soon  increase  in  the 
electric  power  area,  where  in  the  com- 
ing years  the  problems  surrounding  the 
future  of  hydroelectric  generation  will 
call  for  reappraisal  and  hence  for 
added  attention. 

With  the  addition  of  two  more  mem- 
bers and  the  clear  discretion  to  allocate 
or  delegate  decisionmaking  to  smaller 
panels  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
Commission's  flexibility  would  be  greatly 
increased.  For  example,  the  Chairman 
could  establish  three  panels  of  two  other 
members  and  himself,  two  working  with 
gas  and  one  with  electricity  or,  one 
panel  of  three  members  could  work  in 
one  area,  while  another  panel  of  three 
covered  the  other,  freeing  the  Chair- 
man for  administrative  matters.  Pro- 
vision should  also  be  made  for  the 
handling  of  th^  lesser  matters  coming 
before  that  Commission  by  single  com- 
missioners, hearing  examiners,  and 
employee  boards,  subject  always  to  the 
right  of  the  Commission  as  a  whole  In  its 
discretion  to  review  any  decision. 

C.  Protection  of  consumers:  In  its 
hearings  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
has  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of 
consumer  protection  in  those  cases 
where  a  requested  rate  Increase  goes  Into 
effect  subject  to  Its  subsequent  approval 
by  the  regulatory  agency,  with  a  return 
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to  the  consumer  of  any  amounts  later 
determined  to  be  in  excess.  Where  these 
requests  are  overstated  the  consumer  is 
.  required  to  furnish  to  the  utility  the  very 
capital  on  which  he  is  also  required  to 
provide  the  return,  the  utility's  credit 
standing  is  damaged  by  such  a  large 
contingent  liability,  and  the  actual  re- 
turn to  each  individual  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  often  impractical,  if  not  im- 
possible, of  achievement. 

I,  therefdre.  strongly  endorse  the  sub- 
committee's informal  recommendation 
to  give  increased  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  to  any  other 
regulatory  agency  where  this  is  a  ma- 
jor problem,  to  make  sure  that  any  ex- 
cess rate  which  is  ultimately  disallowed 
will  be  returned  to  the  consumer — par- 
ticularly the  power  to  require  the  deposit 
of  any  such  collections  in  escrow  until 
the  rate  is  finally  approved. 

IV.    THE    IMPROVTMENT    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE 
I  PROCEDtTRES 

A.  An  admiiiistrative  conference:  This 
Nation  has  had  15  years  of  experience 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
of  1946.  That  act  sought  to  achieve 
standards  of  due  process  and  fairness  in 
the  handling  of  controversies  before  the 
regulatory  agencies  both  with  respect  to 
adjudication  and  the  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations. That  aim  naturally  should  be 
maintained  and  refined.  A  large  amount 
of  work  pointed  toward  objectives  of 
this  nature  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  legal  profession  and  by  various  com- 
missions, as  well  as  by  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

I  The  process  of  modernizing  and 
reforming  administrative  procedures  is 
not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  both  re- 
search and  understanding.  Moreover.  It 
must  be  a  continuing  process,  critical  of 
its  own  achievements  and  striving  always 
for  improvement.  Judicialization — the 
method  of  determining  the  content  of  a 
controversy  by  processes  akin  to  those 
followed  by  the  judiciary — may  well  be 
the  answer  in  many  cases.  But  new  pro- 
cedures for  the  analysis  of  facts,  based 
upon  more  informal  methods  and 
mobilizing  the  techniques  of  other  dis- 
ciplines, can  be  the  answer  in  other  cases, 
provided  always  that  the  fundamentals 
of  due  process  of  law  are  maintained. 
There  can  be  no  single  set  of  conclusive 
and  abiding  formulas  appropriate  for  the 
effective  dispatch  of  all  the  diverse  and 
ever-changing^  issues  that  these  agencies 
are  called  upon  to  resolve. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  today 
issued  an  Executive  order  calling  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  an  administra- 
tive conference  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  organized  and  headed  by  an  illustrious 
jurist  and  a  distinguished  council  of 
lawyers  and  other  experts  from  the 
administrative  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment, the  bar.  and  imiversity  faculties. 
This  co'oncil  will  consider  the  questions 
I  have  discussed,  along  with  the  desira- 
bility of  making  this  conference,  if  it 
proves  itself,  a  continuing  body  for  the 
resolution  of  these  varied  and  changing 
procedural  problems. 

Meanwhile  its  organization  can  under 
the  Executive  order  be  largely  modeled 
upon  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United   States    created    in    1922,   which 


has  been  effective  in  unifying  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  United  States  and 
modernizing  its  procedures.  Like  that 
Conference,  it  should  bring  together  the 
leading  members  of  our  regulatory  agen- 
cies, outstanding  practitioners,  scholars 
and  other  experts.  It  can  meet  under 
the  leadership  of  its  chairman  and  coun- 
cil, and  consider  and  propose  changes  in 
administrative  procedure  and  organiza- 
tion that  will  make  our  regulatory  proc- 
esses more  effective.  It  will  be  provided 
through  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
a  secretariat,  enabling  it  to  become  a 
day-by-day  forum  for  concern  with  our 
many  administrative  problems. 

The  results  of  such  an  administrative 
conference  will  not  be  immediate  but 
properly  pursued  they  can  be  enduring. 
As  the  Judicial  Conference  did  for  the 
courts,  it  can  bring  a  sense  of  unity  to 
our  administrative  agencies  and  a  de- 
sirable degree  of  miiformity  in  their 
procedure^.  The  interchange  of  ideas 
and  techniques  that  can  ensue  from 
working  together  on  problems  that  upon 
analysis  may  prove  to  be  common  ones, 
the  exchanges  of  experience,  and  the 
recognition  of  advances  achieved  as  well 
as  solutions  found  impractical,  can  give 
new  life  and  new  eflQciency  to  the  work 
of  our  administrative  agencies. 

B.  Hearing  examiners;  None  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  can  be  completely 
efficient  and  effective  unless  they  are 
staffed  by  capable  hearing  examiners. 
The  hearing  examiner  can  relieve  the 
agency  of  protracted  adjudicatory  proc- 
esses, speed  the  disposition  of  the  cases, 
and  sei-ve  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  de- 
cisional process.  The  importance  of  his 
position  should  be  recognized  by  ade- 
quate provisions  for  responsibility  and 
compensation. 

The  standards  for  appointments,  com- 
pensation, promoWon,  and  removal  of 
hearing  examiners  are  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946.  But  the  application  of  those 
standards  has  been  a  continuing  source 
of  controversy.  Tlie  examining  proce- 
dures permit  broad  discretion  without 
sufficient  assurances  of  high  qualifica- 
tions. The  determination  of  the  proper 
grade  and  pay  levels  has  been  burden- 
some, involving  almost  continuing  review 
of  individual  positions  since  1946.  The 
promotion  process  is  inexact  and  has  led 
to  a  concentration  of  almost  all  the  po- 
sitions in  grade  GS-15.  the  highest  regu- 
lar grade  in  the  classification.  At  the 
same  time,  further  promotion  has  be- 
come virtually  impossible. 

In  order  to  improve  the  stature  and 
quality  of  hearing  examiners  I  recom- 
mend the  following: 

1.  Section  11  of  the  Adifninlstrative 
Procedure  Act  should  be  amended  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  hearing 
examiners  receive  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Act. 
Instead,  they  should  receive  salaries 
equivalent  to  that  prescribed  for  a  grade 
GS-16  or  a  grade  GS-14.  The  higher 
salary  would  apply  to  examiners  in  the 
major  i-egulatory  agencies,  whose  deci- 
sions have  a  broad  economic  impact  on 
the  national  welfare. 

2.  In  order  to  recognize  the  adminis- 
trative management  responsibility  of  the 


chief  hearing  examiner  in  each  agency 
I  recommend  that  he  receive  $500  per 
annum  additional  compensation. 

3.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  review  and  raise  its  current 
examining  standards  and  practices  for 
hearing  examiners.  The  increased  re- 
sponsibilities r€?commended  in  other  sec- 
tions 6t  this  message  will  require  the 
most  qualified  people  for  these  key 
positions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  raising  the  selection 
standards  and  increasing  the  comijensa- 
tion  of  the  hearing,  examiners  will  im- 
prove both  their  stature  and  their  gen- 
eral level  of  competence, 

CONCLWSION 

The  preservation  of  a  balanced  com- 
petitive economy  is  never  an  easy  task. 
But  it  should  not  be  made  more  difficult 
by  administrative  delays  which  place 
unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
natural  growth  or  by  administrative  in- 
competence that  has  a  like  effect. 

These  reasons  alone  justify  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  having  a  con- 
tinuous concern  with  the  operations  of 
our  regulatory  agencies.  The  cure  for 
a  particular  ill  may  lie  in  legislation:  It 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  in  adminis- 
tration. But  given  a  lack  of  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  maladministration  or 
ill-conceived  policies  can  endure  and 
multiply  to  the  consequent  detriment  of 
our  economic  and  social  welfare.  It  is 
our  task  to  cooperate  in  achieving  those 
legislative  and  administrative  steps 
necessary  to  enable  these  agencies  to  ful- 
fill more  effectively  their  roles  of  pro- 
moting and  protecWng  the  national 
Interest. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  Wnrrr  House.  Avril  13,  1961. 
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UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  CLAUDE 
ANDERSON  TAYLOR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation  from   the   Clerk   of   the   House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Omcx  or  TUK  Clbbk. 
House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  April  13.  1961. 
TTie  Honorable  the  Sptjmuoi, 
House  of  Rcpresentatii^ci. 

Sir:  From  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  liave  received  a  sub- 
pena  duces  tecum,  directed  to  me  as  Clerk "bf 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  appear  be- 
fore said  court  as  a  witness  in  the  case  cf 
the  United  States  v.  Claude  Anderson  Taylor 
(No.  965-60),  and  to  bring  with  me  certain 
and  sundry  papers  therein  described  In  the 
files  of  the  House  of  R«presentatlve8. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicates  that  the  Clerk  may 
not,  either  voluntarily  or  In  obedience  to  a 
subpcna  duces  tecum,  produce  such  papers 
without  consent  of  the  House  being  first 
obtained.  It  Is  further  Indicated  that  he 
may  not  supply  copies  of  certain  of  the  docu- 
ments and  papers  requested  without  consent. 
The  subpena  In  question  is  herewith  en- 
closed, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take.  ■* 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R   Roberts. 
Clerk,  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

UNrrED  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia — Untted  States  of 
America  v.  Claude  Andxbson  Tatlor; 
Criminal  Case  No.  965-60 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Ralph 
R.  Roberts,  Clerk,  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  U.S.   Congress.   Washington.   D.C.; 
And  bring  with  you: 

I.  Dally  time  sheets  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Folding  Room  for  the  period  of 
January  1,  1955.  through  December  31,  1956. 

^.  Time  reports  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Folding  Room  for  the  period  of  Janu- 
ary 1957  through  August  1957.  Inclusive. 

3.  Monthly  reports  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Folding  Room  for  the  period 
of  January  1955  through  August  1957,  In- 
clusive  (monthly  report  of  salaries). 

4.  Salary  record  book  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Folding  Room  for  the  period  of 
January  1955  through  August  1957,  Inclu- 
sive. 

5.  Copies  of  the  payroll  vouchers  main- 
tained by  the  Disbursing  Offlce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  period  of  January 
1.  1955  through  August  1957  for  the  follow- 
ing named  lndlvldv:als: 

(a)  Gloria  Penner. 

(b)  Richard  E.  Spotts. 

(c)  John  F.  Day.  a/k/a  John  Day.  a/k/a 
John  Floyd  Day. 

(d)  Bernlce  V.  Fordham,  a/k/a  Bernlce 
Fordham. 

8.  Voucher  salary  record  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Folding  Room  for  the  four 
Individuals  named  above  for  the  period  of 
January  1955  through  August  1957. 

7.  Withholding  exemption  certificates  in 
possession  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  four  named  Individuals 
(and  aliases) . 

8.  Personal  loyalty  affidavit  In  possession 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  four  named  individuals. 

9.  (Stricken.) 

10.  Emplojrment  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  DC.  regard- 
ing Claude  Andersen  Taylor. 

II.  Returned  W-2  Form.  Int«rnal  Rev- 
enue Service,  record  of  salary,  deductions 
and  withholdings  for  Richard  E.  Spotts.  for 
the  year  1956,  mailed  February  1,  1957,  and 
returned  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

12.  Returned  W-2  Form,  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  record  of  salary,  deductions 
and  withholdings  for  John  F.  Day,  a/k/a 
John  Day,  a/k/a  John  Floyd^*  Day.  mailed 
In  January  1958  and  returned  to  the  Clerk 
of    the   House   of   Representatives. 

13.  Employers  copy  of  the  W-2  Form.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  record  of  salary, 
deductions  and  wlihholdings.  for  Bernlce 
V.  Fordham.  a  k  a  Bernlce  Fordham,  show- 
ing employee's  copy  first  mailed  to  7418 
Georgia  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
then  remalled  to  4414  Vermont  Avenue, 
Alexandria.  Va. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  court  on  Friday,  April  14.  1961.  at 
10  o'clock  am.  before  Judge  Hart,  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  depart  the  court  without  leave  of  the 
court  or  the  U.S.  Attcirney. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  David  A.  Pine, 
Chief  Judge  of  said  Court,  this  10th  day  of 
March,  A.D.,  1961. 

Haskt  M.  Hull. 

Clerk. 
By  H.  Kline, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  255 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America    against    Claude    Anderson    Taylor 


(criminal  case  nimiber  965-60),  pending  In 
the  United  States  District  Co\irt  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  subpena  duces  tecum  was 
issued  by  the  said  court  and  addressed  to 
Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directing  him  to  appear  as 
a  ^^■nness  before  said  court  on  the  14th  day 
of  April,  1961.  at  10  o'clock  antemeridian, 
and  to  bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry  pa- 
pers In  the  possession  and  imder  the  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Tlierefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  TTiat  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  docume'ntary  charac- 
ter under  the  control  and  In  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  posses- 
sion but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  when  it  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  of 
any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge,  that 
documentary  evidence  in  the  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  House  is  needful 
for  use  In  any  court  of  Justlc»,o^before  any 
Judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for  tKe  promotion 
of  Justice,  this  House  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of 
the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear  at  tfce 
place  and  before  the  court  named  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  before  mentioned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers  or  docu- 
ments on  file  In  his  office  or  under  his  con- 
trol or  In  possession  or  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers  and  documents  called  for  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  have  full 
permission  to  attend  with  all  proper  parties 
to  the  proceeding  and  then  al^j'ays  at  any 
place  under  the  orders  and  C€(ntrol  of  this 
House  and  take  copies  of  any  documents  or 
papers  and  the  Clerk  is  authorized  to  supply 
certified  copies  of  such  documents  or  papers 
In  possession  or  control  of  said  Clerk  that 
the  court  has  found  to  be  material  and  rele- 
vant (except  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  any  minutes  or  transcripts  of  executive 
sessions  of  committees,  or  confidential  pa- 
pers, documents,  or  files  of  the  House  Qf 
Representatives,  or  any  evidence  of  witnesses 
In  respect  thereto,  be  disclosed  or  copied) 
and  which  the  court  or  other  proper  officer 
thereof  sha^l  desire,  so  as,  however,  the  pos- 
session of  sLld  documents  and  papers  by  the 
said  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  the  same 
shall  not  be  removed  from  their  place  of  file 
or  custody  under  the  said  Clerk;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 
AGAINST  CLAUDE  ANDERSON 
TAYLOR 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper, 

House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  April  13.  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  received  a  subpena 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 


of  Columbia  to  appear  regarding  the  case 
of  Claude  Andw-son  Taylor  (criminal  case 
No.  965-60). 

The  subpena  directed  me  to  appear  before 
said  court  as  a  witness  In  the  case  and  to 
bring  with  me  certain  and  sundry  papers 
therein  described  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Since  the  development  of  this  case  has 
extended  Into  the  87th  Congress,  and  It  is 
well  recognised  that  each  House  controls  Its 
own  papers,  this  matter  is  presented  for 
such  action  as  the  House,  In  Ite  wisdom,  may 
see  at  to  take. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Wm.   M.  Miller, 
Doorkeeper,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  wiU  read 

the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— United  States  of  America  v. 
Claude  Anderson  Tatlor;  Criminal  Case 
No.  965-60 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Wil- 
liam  A.   Miller,   the    Doorkeeper,    House 
of  Representatives,  U.S.  Congress.  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
And  bring  with  you : 

1.  Daliy  time  siieets  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives folding  room  for  the  period  of 
January  1,  1955,  through  December  31,  1956. 

2.  Time  reports  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fold'ng  room  for  the  period  of 
January  1957  through  Augxist  1957,  In- 
clusive. 

3.  Monthly  reports  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives folding  room  for  the  period  of 
Januanp  1955  through  August  1957,  Inclusive 
(monthly  report  of  salaries) . 

4.  Salary  record  book  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  folding  room  for  the  period 
of  January  1955  through  August  1957,  In- 
clusive. 

5.  Copies  of  the  pa>Toll  vouchers  main- 
tained by  the  disbursing  office  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  period  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1955,  through  August  1957  for  the 
following  named  individuals; 

a.  Gloria  Penner. 

b.  Richard  E.  Spotts. 

c.  John  F.  Day,  a/k/a  John  Day,  a/k/a 
John  Floyd  Day. 

d.  Bernlce  'V.  Fordham  a  k  a  Bernlce 
Fordham. 

6.  Voucher  salary  record  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  folding  room  for  the  four 
Individuals  named  above  for  the  period  of 
January   1955  through  August  1957. 

7.  Withholding  exemption  certificates  in 
possession  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  four  named  Individuals 
(and  aliases). 

8.  Personal  loyalty  affidavit  in  possession 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives 
for  the  four  named  individuals. 

9.  (Stricken.) 

10.  Employment  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC,  regard- 
ing Claude  Anderson  Taylor. 

11.  Returned  W-2  Form,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  record  of  salary,  deductions  and 
withholdings  for  Richard  E.  Spotts,  for  the 
year  1956,  mailed  February  1,  1967,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

12.  Returned  W-2  Form.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  record  of  salary,  deductions  and 
withholdings  for  John  F.  Day,  a  k  a  John 
Day,  a  k  a  John  Floyd  Day.  mailed  In  Janu- 
ary 1958  and  returned  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Repref;entatlveE. 

13.  Employer's  copy  of  the  W-2  Form.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  record  of  salary  de- 
ductions and  withholdings,  for  Bernlce  V. 
Fordham,  a  k,  a  Bernlce  Fordham.  showing 
employee's  copy  first  mailed  to  7418  Georgia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  and  then 
remalled  to  4414  Vermont  Avenue,  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 
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You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  the 
said  court  on  Friday,  April  14.  1961,  at  10 
am  .  before  Judge  Hart,  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  depart  the 
court  without  leave  of  the  court  or  the  U.S. 
attorney. 

Witness,    the    Honorable    David    A.    Pine. 
Chief  Judge   of  said    court,   this   3d   day   of ' 
April.  A.D.  1961. 

Harht    M.    Htnx. 

Clerk. 
By  H.    Kline. 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  256 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  Claude  Anderson  Taylor 
(criminal  case  number  965-60),  pending  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
was  issued  by  the  said  court  and  addressed  to 
William  A.  Miller,  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  directing  him  to  appear 
as  a  witness  before  said  court  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  April  1961,  at  ten  o'clock  ante- 
meridian, and  to  bring  with  him  certain 
and  sundry  papers  in  the  possession  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  th'ls 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
sesslon  but  by  Its  permission;   be  It  further 

Resolved.  I^at  when  it  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  c*urt  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of 
Justice,  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  of- 
ficer, for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House 
will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will  promote 
the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  William  A.  Miller.  Door- 
keeper of  the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear 
at  the  place  and  before  the  court  named  In 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  before-mentioned, 
but  shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers  or 
documents  on  file  In  his  ofBce  or  under  his 
control  or  In  pwDssesslon  or  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers  and  documents  called  for  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  have 
full  permission  to  attend  with  all  proper 
parties  to  the  proceeding  and  then  always 
at  any  place  under  the  orders  and  control 
of  this  House  and  take  copies  of  any  docu- 
ments or  papers  and  the  Clerk  is  authorized 
to  supply  certified  copies  of  such  documents 
or  papers  in  possession  or  control  of  said 
Clerk  that  the  court  has  found  to  be  mate- 
rial and  relevant  (except  that  under  no 
circumstances  shall  any  minutes  or  tran- 
scripts of  executive  sessions  of  committees, 
or  confidential  papers,  documents,  or  files  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  in  respect  'thereto,  be 
disclosed  or  copied)  and  which  the  court  or 
other  proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire,  so 
as,  however,  the  possession  of  said  docu- 
ments and  papers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not 
be  disturbed,  or  the  same  shall  not  be  re- 
moved from  their  place  of  file  or  custody 
under  the  said  Clerk;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  230,  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  257 

Whereas  April  14  marks  the  seventy-hrst 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  nucleus  from  which 
grew  the  present  Inter-Amerlcan  regional 
system  called  the  Organization  of  American 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Is  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
hemispheric  understanding  and  friendship, 
the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  In- 
dividual freedom  and  Justice,  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  the  mutual  defense  of 
the  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity,  and 
Independence  of  the  American  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  the  countries  of  the  Americas 
have  given  new  Impetus  and  direction  to 
a  cooperative  program  aimed  at  meeting  the 
desires  of  their  peoples  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  within  the  democratic  sys- 
tem; *and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
encotiraged  activities  which  promote  hem- 
ispheric cooperation  and  soUda.-lty  and, 
diulng  the  last  seventy-one  years,  has  rec- 
ognized the  (Valuable  contributions  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  to  those  ends;   and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere 
traditionally  honor  the  observance  of  April 
14  as  Pan  American  Day,  symbolizing  Inter- 
Amerlcan  friendship;  and 

Whereas  the  Hovise  of  Representatives 
recognizes  that  friendship  is  one  of  the  basic 
foundations  for  the  continuing  search  for 
peace  and  progress  In  this  hemisphere: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  to  the  representative  bodies 
of  the  American  Republics  on  the  occasion 
of  Pan  American  Day  Its  cordial  greetings 
and  expresses  Its  profound  desire  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  which  have  made  possible 
the  maintenance  of  a  unique  regional  or- 
ganization devoted  to  our  common  objectives 
of  hemispheric  peace  and  well-being. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG) .  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

GENERAL    PERMISSION    TO    EXTEND    REMAKKS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  subject  of  Pan  American  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. April  14.  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  inter-American  system.  On  that 
date  71  years  ago.  the  first  Pan  American 
Conference  established  a  Commercial 
Bureau,  the  first  permanent  agency  to 
stress  cooperation  on  a  hemispheric 
basis. 

The  evolution  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  from  the  modest  Com- 
mercial Bureau  of  1890  is  indeed  a  great 
saga.  The  generations  of  Americans 
who  broadened  the  framework  for  inter- 
American  cooperation  had  no  precedents 
to  follow.  Their  only  guiding  star  was 
a  shining  ideal — Simon  Bolivar's  concept 
of  a  community  of  nations  In  the  New 
World,  dedicatd  to  peaceful  pursuits  and 
united  against  foreign  aggression. 

The  history  of  the  pan-American 
movement  is  one  of  continuous  experi- 
mentation and  Innovation,  punctuated 
by  occasional  sharp  clashes  of  view. 
Only  one  factor  remained  constant — just 
ahead  gleamed  Bolivar's  vision  of,  in 
his  own  words,  "the  most  extraordinary 
and  strongest  league  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth." 

Those  patient  men  who  struggled  on 
toward  the  dream  of  hemispheric  soli- 
darity, despite  friistrations  and  set- 
backs, deserve  our  deei>est  respect  and 
appreciation.  From  them  we  inherited 
a  unique  regional  organization,  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  and  peace. 

The  responsibility  now  falls  upon  our 
generation  to  prove  that  the  American 
Republics,  working  in  concert,  can  In- 
deed preserve  the  values  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps  problems  always  loom 
largest  when  they  are  on  the  horizon. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  never  had  to 
meet  a  more  arduous  challenge  than  it 
faces  today. 

Even  without  Communist  agitation,  of 
which  there^is  plenty,  it  is  doubtful  that 
social  unrest  in  Latin  America  can  be 
contained  indefinitely.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  situation  Is  Ideal  for  Sino- 
Soviet  subversive  purposes. 

The  inter-American  system  must  now 
rise  to  spectacular  heights  to  surmount 
the  present  crisis.  Again  there  are  no 
guidelines  to  follow.  The  course  adopted 
at  Bogota  seems  to  be  the  most 
promising.  As  the  American  Republics 
recognized  In  the  Act  of  BogotA,  the 
preservation  of  democratic  Institutions 
requires  the  acceleration  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  Latin  America, 
while  failure  to  do  so  can  have  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  hemisphere. 
Although  the  United  States  offers  to 
assist  in  the  financing  of  some  of  the 
uigently  needed  programs,  tlie  Latin 
American  nations  recognize,  as  do  we, 
that  only  through  intensive  self-help  can 
real  progress  be  achieved.  President 
Kennedy  emphasized  this  point  In  his 
brilliant  address  at  the  reception  for 
Latin  American  diplomats  at  the  White 
House  on  March  13. 

In  essence,  the  Act  of  Bogota  Is  a 
splendid  charter  for  a  new  dimension  in 
inter-American  cooperation.  But  like 
all  paper  pacts,  It  will  be  an  effective 
instrument  only  if  it  is  implemented. 

The  manner  In  which  the  Act  of  Bo- 
gota is  carried  out  Is  crucial.    Time  to 
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channel  revolutionary  changes  through 
evolutionary  molds  is  running  out.  Al- 
terations in  the  stagnant  social  struc- 
tures of  the  Latin  American  countries 
contemplated  by  the  act  wiU  not  be 
achieved  overnight.  It  is  vital,  then, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  act — the  hop#s 
implicit  in  the  act — be  communicated  to 
the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  directed. 
Meanwhile,  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Cuba  is  a  major  men- 
ace to  the  success  of  any  inter-American 
endeavor.  Lamentably,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  cannot  hope  to  work  out 
their  destinies  isolated  from  the  larger 
currents  of  international  relations.  As 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
are  bent  on  world  domination,  and  as 
long  as  the  United  States  stands  as  the 
chief  deterrent  to  Communist  designs, 
agents  of  international  communism  will 
seek  to  create  choas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  order  to  weaken  the  West. 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  associates  provide 
them  a  base  and  staging  area  within  the 
hemisphere  for  their  nefarious  activi- 
ties. Consequently,  the  Crovernment  of 
Cuba  stands  today  in  defiance  of  every 
proclaimed  principle  of  the  pan-Ameri- 
can system. 

Failure  to  take  collective  action 
against  a  regime  which  has  defied  the 
principles  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  is  a  travesty  of  the  collective 
security  system.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  fears  some  Latin  American  leaders 
harbor  regarding  possible  domestic  re- 
action in  their  countries  should  they 
support  sanctions  against  Castro. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
failure  to  deal  effectively  by  means  of 
the  OAS  with  the  first  Communist 
beachhead  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
weakens  the  inter-American  system  in 
two  respects:  First,  by  .Jindermining  con- 
fidence In  the  principle  of  collective  se- 
curity, and  second,  by  permitting  the 
source  of  infection  to  continue.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  House  concuirent  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  initiate  action 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  reevaluate  the  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  in  Inter-Amerlcan  af- 
fairs for  the  puriKjse  of  imposing  neces- 
sary sanctions  including  the  exclusion  of 
its  representatives  from  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Defense 
Board. 

Overwhelming  approval  of  a  resolution 
of  this  nature  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  Indicate  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  the  deep  concern 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation  over  the  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Cuba  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  position  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  scheduled  to  be 
held  In  Quito.  Ecuador,  next  month. 

We  of  this  generation,  north  and  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  can  wreck  71  years 
of  careful  construction  by  timidity,  inac- 
tion or  apathy.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  write  a  bold  chapter  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  Bolivar's  dream  of  a  free  and 
peaceful  new  world. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 


the   majority   leader   of   the   House   of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  turmoil,  when  the  security 
of  our  hemisphere  Is  being  challenged 
severely  by  forces  within  and  without, 
the  unity  of  the  inter-American  system 
attains   a    greater    meaning    than   ever. 

All  the  American  States  are  linked  in 
an  indestructible  alliance  of  progress. 
The  forces  opposed  to  all  of  us  are  tyr- 
anny, poverty,  disease,  and  war.  We 
have  become  aware  that  when  Castro 
allies  himself  with  the  forces  of  inter- 
national communism  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere Is  subjected  to  an  Insidious  pene- 
tration of  that  ideology  emanating  from 
Moscow  and  Peiping. 

It  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind  in  this 
coming  decade  of  development  that  the 
economic  viability  of  the  smallest  na- 
tion of,  the  Americas  enhances  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  all.  And  that  when 
communism  denies  liberty  in  any  one 
country  it  is  the  result  of  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy  to  deny  liberty  to  all 
countries. 

How  many  of  us,  one  year  ago  this 
very  day,  would  have  dared  guess  at  the 
overwhelming  problems  that  have  af- 
flicted this  hemisphere  over  the  past 
year?  Nor  could  many  of  us  have 
guessed  at  the  vast  strides  that  are  being 
made  to  remedy  past  neglects  and  to 
encourage  present  remedies  and  future 
cures.  Over  the  pa«?t  year  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  has  show^n 
some  commendable  vigor  In  encourag- 
ing the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
American  tensions,  but  more  is  necessary. 
The  two  San  Jose  declarations  proved 
to  the  world  that  the  OAS  is  capable  of 
being  a  vital  organ  of  world  peace.  And 
you  will  note  I  use  the  word  "capable." 
The  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  work  of  the 
recently  established  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  in  conjunction  v;ith  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social 
Coimcil  of  the  OAS  offer  further  proof 
of  tlie  deep  desire  of  all  American  na- 
tions to  advance  their  own  development, 
to  benefit  the  general  welfare  of  these 
I>ecple,  and  to  retain  independence  and 
liberty. 

A  strengthened  Western  Hem}.sphere, 
with  our  country  playing  a  leading  part 
as  a  good  neighbor,  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  In  rolling  back  the  godless 
forces  of  destruction,  and  in  markedly 
contributing  toward  world  order  and 
peace. 

In  furtherance  and  strengthening  of 
our  good  neighbor  policy  with  our  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  neighbors,  our 
Acting  Chaplain  of  today.  Father  Joseph 
F.  Thorning,  a  close  friend  of  mine,  has 
been  a  real  ambassador  of  good  will. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
pi-csence  of  Dr.  Thorning  here  today 
canies  on  a  tradition  which  started 
some  years  ago  in  cotuiection  with  our 
pan-American  observances.  Dr.  Thorn- 
ing has  faithfully  attended  each  suc- 
ceeding session  that  marks  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  offered  a  series  of  very  Inspiring 
prayers  on  these  occasions.  We  are 
indeed  happy  to  have  him  with  us  dui-- 


ing  the  observance  of  the  71st  anniver- 
sary of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  the  71st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
It  Is  customaiy  on  Pan  American  Day 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  achievements  of 
the  inter-American  system  and  its  pres- 
ent form,  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Certainly  the  OAS  richly  de- 
serves our  praise  and  gratitude  for  the 
continuing  part  It  plays  in  uniting  the 
American  ilepublics  for  our  common 
progress  and  defense. 

This  Union  is  the  oldest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  its  modest  origin.  Con- 
ceived in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
cooperation  in  trade  matters,  it  is  now- 
expanded  to  cover  all  fields  of  mutual 
concern  including  defense,  economic 
and  social  development,  cultural  ex- 
changes, education,  and  commerce. 

The  United  States  took  little  interest 
in  the  early  efforts  of  the  Independent 
American  Republics  to  organize.  Even 
after  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
formed  in  1890,  little  meaning  was  at- 
tached to  the  organization  as  a  m^ans 
of  achieving  the  wide  range  of  available 
mutual  benefits  xmtil  the  establishment 
in  1933  of  the  good  neighbor  policy 
by  President  Roosevelt  followed  by 
U.S.  renouncement  of  intervention  of 
any  form  in  the  affairs  of  its  sister 
Republics. 

Today  pan-Americanism  as  expressed 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  real  meaning.  It  stresses 
cooperation  among  the  American  Repub- 
lics and  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
nonintervention,  "disapproval  of  terri- 
torial conquests  by  forceful  means,  legal 
equality  and   collective   defense. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
several  major  developments  in  inter- 
American  affairs  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  American  States,  as 
organized,  can  be  resp>onsive  to  the  col- 
lective needs  of  its  members. 

In  August  1960  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  American  Republics,  meeting  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  unanimously  voted 
sanctions  against  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  its  participation 
in  the  assassination  plot  against  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  of  Venezuela. 

Respecting  the  economic  and  social 
development  requirements  of  Latin 
America,  the  U.S.  Congress  authorized 
on  September  3,  1960,  $500  million  to  be- 
gin a  new  program  aimed  at  alleviating 
the  social  problems  of  the  area.  The 
week  following  the  approval  of  this  act, 
a  Committee  of  21  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  adopted  the  Act  of 
Bogota — an  act  outlining  the  nature  of 
numerous  measures  required  for  social 
improvement  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  latest  proposal  for  advancing 
social  and  economic  changes  Is  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  10-year,  10-p>oint  action 
program  for  the  Americas.  That  pro- 
posal called  for  all  people  of  the  hemi- 
sphere to  join  in  a  new  "alliance  for 
progress." 

I  believe  in  the  proposals  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  field  and  the  actions 
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taken  by  the  OAS  during  these  last  few 
months.  However  they  are  overshad- 
owed by  the  inaction  of  the  OAS  con- 
cerning the  intervention  of  international 
communism,  via  Cuba,  in  Western  Hemi- 
sphere affairs. 

The  primary  challenge  to  the  inter- 
American  system  is  communism — inter- 
national communism — based  in  Cuba 
and  dedicated  to  the  disruption  of  the 
pan-American  system.  The  inter-Amer- 
ican system  has  served  the  world  as  an 
example  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion which  because  of  its  particular 
scope  and  steady  growth  has  constituted 
a  guiding  force  on  which  others  can 
rely. 

I  believe,  therefore,  if  the  importance 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
is  to  continue  to  grow  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  our  well-beinc  increase,  it  must 
recognize  the  threat  that  international 
communism  holds  to  this  hemisphere — a 
threat  not  just  to  the  United  States 
alone,  but  a  threat  to  the  freedoms  of 
every  American  Republic — large  or  small. 

I  support  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  Hon.  Armi- 
STEAD  I.  Selden.  Jr.,  and  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  support  it  also. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  roots 
of  pan-American  unity  date  back  to  1890, 
with  the  creation  of  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics,  which  has 
since  developed  into  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  establishment 
of  this  Union  marked  our  basic  recogni- 
tion of  the  deep  ties  which  both  Amer- 
icas, North  and  South,  had  long  shared. 

Since  that  time  we  have  become  only 
more  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have, 
not  only  a  common  geography,  but  a 
common  history  and  a  common  heritage 
as  well.  Our  greatest  unifying  force  is 
our  mutual  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  liberty,  freedom,  and  the  human  dig- 
nity of  man.  Upon  both  Americas,  to- 
day, rests  the  obligation  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
growth  can  be,  and,  indeed,  must  be. 
achieved  through  a  sacred  regard  for 
these  fundamental  principles. 

Perhaps  at  no  other  time  in  history 
has  it  been  more  essential  to  stress  the 
ties  which  bind  together  the  two  Amer- 
ican hemispheres.  The  threat  of  Castro, 
in  our  mutual  backyard,  has  brought 
home  to  both  Americas  the  urgent  need 
for  united  front  against  the  challenge 
of  Communist  tyranny.  Pan-American 
unity,  always  our  common  goal,  has  now 
become  crucial  to  the  future  of  freedom. 

The  important  steps  which  this  admin- 
istration has  already  taken  in  this  re- 
gard must  be  a  source  of  gratification  for 
every  American.  From  the  very  moment 
of  his  inauguration.  President  Kennedy 
made  a  special  pledge  to  our  sister  Re- 
publics: a  pledge  to  "convert  our  good 
words  into  good  deeds — in  a  new  alli- 
ance for  progress — to  assist  freemen  and 
free  governments  in  casting  off  the 
chains  of  poverty."  Already,  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  new  awareness  among  our  citi- 
zens of  the  ties  which  bind  us  and  of 
the  heritage  which  we  share. 

We  are,  I  am  convinced,  entering  a 
new  era  of  pan-American  relations;  an 
era  of  intensified  understanding,  renewed 
solidarity,  and  mutual  accord.     On  this 


Pan  American  Day,  1961,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  cooperative  effort  which 
will  bring  new  horizons  not  only  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  but  to  ourselves 
as  well.  Together,  there  is  no  problem 
we  cannot  solve,  no  challenge  we  can- 
not meet,  and  no  aspirations  we  cannot 
fulfill. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  day  that  is  observed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  deeper  significance 
linked  to  our  past  and  related  to  our 
present  and  certainly  to  our  future  than 
Pan  American  Day. 

Geography  has  made  us  a  family, 
one  lar^e  family,  embracing  in  its  mem- 
bership each  and  all  of  the  nations  on 
this  hemisphere.  It  is  the  same  with 
this  hemispheric  family  of  nations  as 
it  is  with  the  families  in  our  own  in- 
dividual homes.  Family  welfare  is  the 
deep  and  abiding  interest  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  whether  it  be  a  family 
of  blood  or  of  geography.  If  differences 
arise  among  members  of  a  family,  they 
are  resolved  within  the  family  by  dis- 
cussions leading  to  decisions  for  the  com- 
mon good  that  are  made  by  the  family, 
without  calling  in  meddlesome  outsiders. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  strong  a 
backbone  of  hemispheric  protection  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  President  Monroe 
and  later  in  the  days  of  President  Cleve- 
land, when  by  indirection  European  pow- 
ers were  seeking  to  reestablish  colonial- 
ism in  American  territory. 

I  think  it  appropriate  on  this  occasion 
to  mention  the  situation  that  arose  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President 
Cleveland.  Elvents  moved  so  rapidly  and 
djmamically  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
19th  century  that  the  Cleveland  reaffir- 
mation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
largely  been  forgotten. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  it  now  because  It 
is  a  part  of  the  past  that  should  be  known 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  especially 
in  Venezuela  and  in  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras.  It  makes  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  United  States  has  made 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  not  so  much  a 
shield  for  itself  as  a  shield  for  our  south- 
ern neighbors. 

In  the  closing  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  European  powers  were  attempt- 
ing to  regain  by  indirection  rich  portions 
of  their  colonial  possessions  in  Central 
and  South  America.  Indeed,  there  had 
been  a  conference  of  the  European  co- 
lonial powers  with  this  very  objective 
in  mind. 

Great  Britain  started  by  instituting  a 
boundary  dispute  with  Venezuela.  If  its 
claims  had  been  upheld,  a  great  portion 
of  Venezuela  would  have  gone  back  into 
colonialism.  Almost  simultaneously,  the 
Carib  Indians  laid  claim  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Caribbean  from  Belize  in 
British  Honduras  down  to  San  Juan  del 
Norte  in  Nicaragua.  King  Clarence 
proclaimed  Great  Britain  the  protector 
of  the  Carib  Indians.  He  was  furnished 
a  palace,  with  regal  trimmings,  in 
Jamaica,  and  British  Vice  Consul  Hatch 
at  Bluefields,  in  the  name  of  Great  Brit- 
ain as  protector  of  the  Carib  Indians, 
proclaimed  sovereignty  over  the  eastern 
Caribbean  coast.  Meanwhile,  in  Vene- 
zuela Great  Britain  was  insisting  that 


the  boundary  dispute  should  be  deter- 
mined not  by  an  impartial  tribunal  but 
by  a  commission  named  by  Great 
Britain. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  President 
Cleveland  called  Congress  into  extraor- 
dinary session  and  reinvoked  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  Congress  voted  what 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum  of  hands  off 
the  American  hemisphere  or  fight. 
This  was  done  at  grave  risk  of  war  and 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  had  a 
small  Navy  and  less  than  25,000  soldiers 
in  its  Army.  It  was  done  to  protect  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  independence  from  colonialism 
that  they  had  achieved. 

It  is  proof  sublime  that  the  United 
States  in  demandiiig  that  there  be  no 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  this  conti- 
nent by  outsiders  is  motivated  by  the 
same  family  interest  as  the  older  child 
shows  in  defending  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters. 

It  is  the  job  of  this  generation  of  all 
the  nations  in  this  hemisphere  to  elim- 
inate poverty  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  and  to  bring  to  ever-height- 
ening plateaus  of  contentment  and  of 
dignity  all  the  people  in  our  hemisphere, 
whether  they  live  in  our  own  United 
States  or  in  the  smallest  of  our  south- 
ern neighbors.  That  is  the  task  to 
which  the  administration  of  the  New 
Frontier  is  dedicated. 

It  is  a  task  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  if  we  work  together  as  members 
of  one  family  and  under  the  rule  that 
what  is  bad  for  one  member  of  the 
family  is  bad  for  all  the  family,  and 
what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all. 
Working  together  and  in  the  accord  of 
a  happy  family  we  can,  indeed,  make 
our  hemisphere  the  world's  Garden  of 
Eden. 

From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  today 
we  send  to  all  our  neighbors,  to  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  great 
Republics  to  the  south  of  us,  a  message 
of  abiding  affection  and  good  wishes. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  71  years  of 
inter-American  unity  and  friendship 
are  commemorated  on  this  glorious  day. 
The  nations  of  the  Americas  have  roots 
strongly  imbedded  in  the  geography  and 
the  history  of  the  New  World  experi- 
ment. These  I'oots  are  being  nurtured 
anew  by  the  ringing  tones  of  the  alliance 
for  progress. 

In  the  spirit  of  pan-Americanism  we 
have  found  the  seeds  of  this  new  era 
of  inter-American  cooperation  on  be- 
half of  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  the  spirit  of  pan-Amer- 
icanism we  have  united  together  in  this 
exciting  and  vital  alliance  for  progress. 
We  all  realize  on  this  day  the  responsi- 
bilities that  face  every  nation  and  each 
and  every  citizen  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. As  we  boldly  face  our  hemi- 
sphere's mission,  let  us  recall  the  words 
of  President  Kennedy  when  he  stated: 

Our  unfulfilled  task  la  to  demonstrate  to 
the  entire  world  that  man's  unsatisfied 
aspiration  for  economic  progress  and  social 
Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  freemen 
working  within  a  framework  of  democratic 
institutions. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  and  let  us  yearn 
and  struggle  toward  the  attainment  of 
that  true  spirit  of  inter-American  unity 
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which  will  make  our  hemisphere  shine 
with  renewed  brilliance  as  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  of  social  justice. 


PROVIDING  HOME  LOANS  FOR  'VET- 
ERANS IN  HOUSING  CREDIT 
SHORTAGE   AREAS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Flesolution  252  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resoh^ed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5723)  to  extend  the  veterans'  guaranteed 
and  direct  home  loan  program  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  veterans'  direct 
loan  program,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  memi>er  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  re^d  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rlae  and  repxjrt  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  prevloua  question 
.shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  St.  George  1  and 
I  now  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  to  extend 
the  present  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
gram. I  favor  the  rule  and  I  favor  the 
program,  generally  speaking.  It  provides 
for  debate  of  only  1  hour.  It  extends 
these  veterans'  loans  to  take  up  the  slack 
and  provide  for  the  housing  that  is  de- 
sirable and  requested. 

I,  of  course,  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  the  building  of  houses 
should  be  scattered  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  have  always  felt  that  it 
should  be  included  under  one  organiza- 
tion that  was  expert  in  that  field,  l  had 
some  remarks  to  make  on  that  recently 
when  the  very  wasteful  Capehart  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices was  under  consideration. 

My  particular  complaint  and  the  rea- 
son I  wanted  to  talk  on  this  rule  a  little 
bit  relates  not  only  to  this  rule  but  to 
the  very  dangerous  situation  we  have  of 
extracting  money  from  tlie  Treasury 
without  due  appropriations.  For  several 
years  there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to 
do  something  about  this  method,  par- 
ticularly the  method  by  which  without 
intervention  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  without  consideration  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  we  authorize 
some  agency  of  the  Government  to  go 
down  to  the  Treasury  Department  and 
give  an  obligation  of  some  kind  and 
withdraw  money  from  the  Treasuiy  in 
billions  of  dollars.  I  am  not  talking 
about  millions  of  dollars,  I  am  talking 
about  billons  of  dollars.  To  this  day  it 
has  now  exceeded  $100  billion. 


I  think  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  it  to  the  floor.  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution. I  have  tried  to  get  it  up  in  my 
committee.  The  trouble  of  it  is  that 
everybody  thinks  it  is  a  bad  situation, 
but  if  you  ask  somebody  connected  with 
the  committee  that  happens  to  be  doing 
it  at  the  moment,  he  will  agree  with  you 
that  it  is  bad  but  "It  ought  not  to  apply 
to  me.  It  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
other  fellow,  but  we  have  a  special  sit- 
uation." 

Now  we  ran  this  Government,  and  I 
would   say   very   successfully,   for   some 
150  years  by  doing  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says,  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
without  appropriation.    I  tried  to  get  a 
resolution  to  do  something  about  it  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  a  few  weeks 
ago — after  the  late  unpleasant  situation 
with    respect    to   the   Rules   Committee 
that  occurred  as  some  of  you  may  re- 
member earlier  this  session — and  I  was 
voted  down,  as  I  expected  to  be.     But, 
this  situation,  I  regard  as  so  bad  and  so 
dangerous,  and  so  Uttle  is  understood 
about  it  by  the  people  who,  really,  have 
to  pay  the  taxes,   that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  ever  hesitate  to  talk  about  it 
when  the   opportunity  affords  itself   or 
when  the  occasion  arises.    This  happens 
to  be  one  of  those  occasions.    This  bill 
involves   $1,200   million.     What   we   do 
in  these  cases  is  virtually  to  get  this 
money   out   to  build   these   houses  and 
give    some    kind    of    obligation    to    the 
Treasurj'— and  nobody  knows  what  your 
national  debt  is.     We  always  tell  our 
folks  the  national  debt  is  $290  billion. 
We  talk  about  $290  billion  as  being  the 
total  national  debt  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.    But,  do  you  know  how  much 
you   have   taken   out   of   the   Treasury 
through  these  various  and  sundry  meth- 
ods that  never  go  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  never  go  through 
the  ordinary  processes  of  appropriation 
as  required  by  the  Constitution?     That 
figure    now    up    to    the    present    time 
amounts  to  $107,356  miUion— that  is  one- 
third  of  the  national  debt  that  you  are 
telling  your  constituents  they  owe.  and 
yet  I  cannot  get  this  House  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.     We  are  deceiving  our 
constituents     every     day.       They     say. 
"Well,  this  money  is  going  to  get  paid 
back  when  Johrmy  comes  marching  home 
and  pays  for  his  house."    But  out  of  the 
money  that  has  gone  out  in  this  way, 
which  we   are   always   assured   we   are 
never  going  to  lose — already  we  have  lost 
and  changed  off  $16  billion.    That  is  gone. 
The  taxpayers  have  had   to   pay   that. 
We  are  not  telling  anything  about  that. 
That  is  15  percent  of  these  appropria- 
tions that  have  already  been  lost  to  the 
taxpayer. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  35] 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  I  want  a  few 
other  folks  to  hear  what  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  saying. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quonim 
is  present. 


Arends 

Ashley 

Barrett 

BlJtch 

Boykln 

Breeding 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Caller 

Chlperfield 

Clark 

Colmer 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Derwlnskt 

Flno 

Pogarty 

Fountain 

Gray 

Hardy 

Harris 


Hubert 

Henderson 

Hiestand 

HoUfleld 

Horan 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Kilburn 

King.  Calif. 

Kornegay 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mason 

May 

MUler.  N.Y. 

Mlnshall 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moulder 

Passman 


Pillion 

Powell 

R&baut 

Rains 

Hirers.  S  C 

Rogers.  Colo 

RoBtenkoxvskl 

St.  Germain 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slier 

Sisk 

Slack 

Springer 

Staggers 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson,  rnd. 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL   SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  dui-ing  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  HOME  LOANS  FOR 
VETERANS  IN  HOUSING  CREDIT 
SHORTAGE    AREAS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  rollcall  occurred  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  veterans'  housing  bill,  that 
feature  of  the  bill  which  referred  to 
what  is  commonly  known  as  back-door 
spending.  May  I  say  that  I  favor  the 
rule.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bill  will 
be  easily  passed.  But  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  discuss  that  feature  of  the  bill 
which  provides  a  method  by  which  we 
have  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  or  obligated  the  Treasury 
to  the  extent  of  $107  billion  that  have 
never  seen  the  door  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House. 

I  have  been  urging  for  years  that  we 
do  something  to  stop  this  business.  I 
have  a  resolution  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee  which  the  committee 
has  declined  to  report.  I  recall  that 
when  that  committee  was  considering 
that  resolution  there  were  something 
like  130  Members  of  this  House  who  filed 
a  petition  asking  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  here  and  vote  their  sentiments  on 
that  proposition  and  consider  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  we  were  promised 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session;  that 
was  the  object  of  the  late  fracas  which 
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we  had  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  But  that  did  not 
seem  to  work  in  that  case.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  that  resolution  to  the 
floor  and  have  never  been  able  to  get 
any  other  resolution  to  the  floor  that 
will  give  the  House  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  proceed  un- 
der those  methods  or  proceed  under  the 
regular  methods  of  going  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

As  I  said  before,  we  talk  about  owing 
S290  billion. 

But  we  never  tell  them  anything  about 
this  $107  billion  that  has  been  drawn  out 
of  the  Treasury  without  going  through 
the  regular  methods  of  appropriations. 
We  got  along  very  well  for  about  150 
years,  running  this  Government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, one  of  which  is  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  with- 
out appropriations.  Yet.  when  we  seek 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
situation  that  has  taken  $107  billion  out 
of  the  Treasury,  without  any  accounting 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
it  still  goes  on  and  we  cannot  get  any- 
body to  do  anything  about  it.  Now  are 
we  going  to  do  anything  about  it  or  not? 
I  am  beating  my  head  against  a  stone 
wall  on  this  and,  yet.  I  believe  nearly 
every  Member  of  this  House  wants  to  do 
something  aijput  it.  I  do  not  say  the 
House  should  adopt  my  resolution.  I 
say  the  House  should  give  this  thing 
some  study  because  it  has  become  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  procedures  of 
the  Congress  that  it  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  uproot.  But,  it  can  be  done,  and  I 
think  the  House  ought  to  do  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $107  billion,  which  has  al- 
ready gone  out,  let  us  see  what  has  hap- 
pened in  just  these  first  few  weeks  of 
the  present  session  that  we  have  been 
at  work.  Bills  have  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  up  to  now,  includ- 
ing this  bill,  involving  the  expenditure 
of  a  $4  billion  addition,  and  that  is  just 
for  this  early  part  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  Many  of  these  bills  come  here 
from  the  other  body.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
sisted upon  its  prerogatives.  One  of 
those  prerogatives  is  that  appropriations 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Now,  you  will  find  many  bills 
coming  from  the  other  body.  There  is 
one  very  important  bill  and  a  big  bill 
under  consideration  ri2;ht  now  where  the 
other  body  is  insisting  that  we  not  follow 
the  usual  procedure  of  passing  on  ap- 
propriations in  both  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees in  both  bodies,  and  where  the 
other  body  is  insisting  that  we  not  decide 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  or  whether 
this  is  the  constitutional  way  to  do  it — 
or  whether  this  is  the  right  way  to  treat 
your  constituents  and  your  grandchildren 
in  piling  on  them  this  concealed,  more 
or  less,  debt  of  $100  billion.  So  bills  come 
from  the  other  body — or  at  least  many 
of  them  do.  and  they  do  not  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  go 
through  the  regular  procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  old  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  cour- 
age and  its  insistence  that  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  should  be  protected 
and  maintained.     I  am  not  criticizing 


the  bill  that  is  before  the  House,  but 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  the  general 
situation  that  ought  to  be  corrected  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  corrected.  The  bill 
which  we  now  have  before  us.  it  is  true, 
is  one  of  those  bills  constituting  a  part 
of  that  $107  billion  which  from  year  to 
year  has  gone  on — and  this  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  same  sin  that  we 
have  been  carrying  on  here  in  the  past. 
I  am  making  this  talk  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  when  I  bring  it  to  your  attention 
time  and  time  again  that  .some  day,  some 
time,  this  House  will  rise  up  and  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  a  banker  or  a  financial  expert, 
but  I  do  think  the  House  should  know 
that  the  Treasury  Department  tells  me 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  or  rath- 
er that  the  money  involved  in  this  bill, 
is  in  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Yes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  From  what 
the  gentleman  has  been  saying  one 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  in  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  never 
came  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— $107  billion  plus.  This  $290  million 
is  not  included  in  the  $290  billion. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  merely  want  to  identify 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia  on  this  most  important 
subject.  Frankly.  I  think  it  is  vital  to  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  of  government.  I 
understand  the  particular  pending  bill 
would  merely  continue  an  existing  pro- 
gram. We  have  already  authorized  this 
back-door  spending  for  this  program. 
I  imderstand  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee we  are  phasing  out  the  program, 
and  it  might  be  asking  too  much  to  re- 
quest that  a  change  be  made  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  I  hope,  however,  that  in 
any  new  programs  which  come  before 
this  House  we  will  consider  this  question 
and  bar  this  backdoor  approach  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  further,  that  we  will  soon  take 
some  affirmative  action  and  declare  our- 
selves in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
constitutional  provision  that  says  that 
money  may  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
only  by  appropriations.  Each  one  of  us 
has  taken  an  oath  to  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  we  are 
not  defending  it  when  we  constantly 
agree  to  this  backdoor  spending  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  explicit  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Is  It  not  true  that  one 
of  the  principal  objections  to  this  type 
of  financing  is  that  it  authorizes  with- 
drawals from  the  Treasury  over  a  period 
of  years  in  the  future,  and  that  proced- 
ure denies  not  only  the  Congress  an  an- 
nual review  of  the  program,  but  also  an 
opportunity  to  make  changes  in  it,  and 
it  also  denies  any  clearances  through  the 
processes  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  is  an  obligation  extending  over  future 
years  over  which  Congress  loses  control. 
It  is  in  effect  giving  an  agency  a  blank 
check  to  fill  in  at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Many  of 
these  agencies  have  a  revolving  fund  so 
that  if  they  collect  money  back  they  can 
put  it  out  into  circulation  again  until 
they  lose  it  all.  Much  of  this  stuff  is  in 
the  nature  of  endorsement  of  notes  for 
money  that  we  lend  somebody. 

We  will  also  have  before  us  in  the  next 
day  or  so — it  is  now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee — the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  bill.  It  seems  they  have 
devised  a  method  by  which  they  can  sell 
this  stuff.  And  do  you  know  what  we 
are  going  to  sell  it  for?  Now.  remem- 
ber, this  is  money  coming  out  of  your 
treasury  and  out  of  your  taxpayers  and 
out  of  your  grandchildren.  We  are  go- 
ing to  sell  these  commodities  for  local 
foreign  currencies. 

As  you  all  know,  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  local  currencies.  We  are  go- 
ing to  spend  dollars  to  buy  these  com- 
modities; we  are  going  to  spend  dollars 
to  take  them  abroad;  we  are  going  to 
pay  the  freight  on  them  in  dollars,  but 
what  we  are  going  to  get  in  payment  is 
the  currency  of  the  country  that  receives 
the  commodities,  currencies  which  under 
treaty  arrangements  can  only  be  spent 
in  the  country  of  origin  and  for  limited 
purposes.  We  have  literally  bushels  and 
tons  of  it  all  over  the  world  It  is  not 
any  good  and  never  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lay  this  before  you  as 
well  as  I  can.  I  have  done  it  before  but 
have  not  gotten  any  results.  I  agree  with 
my  colleague  and  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  we  cannot  do 
anything  about  this  bill  today  except  to 
pass  it.  It  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  sins  we  have  been  committing  in  the 
past.  We  have  to  carry  this  program 
through,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  carried 
through,  but  I  just  want  to  bring  this  to 
your  attention  and  ask  you  prayerfully 
to  give  it  some  real  consideration.  If 
you  «annot  go  along  with  my  resolution, 
figure  out  some  way  to  stop  this  thing 
before  it  breaks  this  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
in  the  remarks  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  on  backdoor  spend- 
ing, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  sometime 
during  this  session  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  work  our  will  so  that  we  can  stop  this 
backdoor  spending.  As  to  the  rule  un- 
der consideration,  it  is  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  5723)  to  extend  the  veterans' 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  veterans"  direct  loan  program.  The 
rule  provides  for  1  hour  debate,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
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TeagueI.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee.  Points  of 
order  against  the  bill  are  waived.  How- 
ever, the  bill  is  oc>en  to  amendment  at 
any  jxiint  and  to  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit after  considering  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand,  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
Members,  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  have  seen  it  be- 
fore. However.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  on  that  committee  for  several 
years.  In  connection  with  each  major 
bill  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
prepares  a  review  or  statement.  The 
lyiembers  will  find  these  very  interest- 
ing. The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs does  an  excellent  job  in  preparing 
these  reviews  on  major  legislation. 

This  bill  will  call  for  an  additional 
$1.2  billion  in  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional funds  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram during  the  next  several  years.  The 
backdoor  spending,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  bad  features,  but  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  connection  with  this  program 
for  some  years.  Another  bad  feature  is 
that  this  $1.2  billion  is  in  opposition  to 
or  contrary  to  private  enterprise  in  the 
lending  of  funds. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  the  bill,  if 
it  is  carried  out,  is  that  it  is  the  start 
of  the  phasing  out  of  this  particular  loan 
program. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  al- 
though I  do  have  several  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington   I  Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Rather.  I  take  this  means  of  ex- 
pressing regret  that  H.R.  5723  continues 
the  backdoor  method  of  financing  the 
veterans'  housing  program  as  it  has 
operated  in  the  past.  Strong  expres- 
sions of  opposition  to  debt  transaction 
were  made  when  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  last  time,  which 
was  in  February  1959.  I  had  hoped  a 
bill  could  be  reported  this  year  with 
language  changing  the  method  of 
financing  in  the  bill  to  the  normal  ap- 
propriation procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  obtain  recog- 
nition at  the  appropriate  time  before  a 
vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  5723.  in 
order  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  If 
so  recognized,  my  motion  would  be  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  with  instructions  to  re- 
port the  same  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  an  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  require  that  advances  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans  Bureau  as  set 
forth  in  seetfm  3  of  the  bill  must  be  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  acts. 
*  This  new  janguage  of  the  bill  would 
bring  this  measure  into  line  with  the 
Constitution,  which  states  as  Members 
know,  that  no  moneys  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  except  in  consequence 
of  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 


The  funds  authorized  by  H.R.  5723, 
amounting  to  not  in  excess  of  $1.2  bil- 
hon.  would  remain  the  same. 

However,  under  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit an  annual  justification  and  review 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  be  required. 

Incidentally.  I  have  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter of  backdoor  spending  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advises  me  as  follows : 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  believes  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch  should  exercise  close 
control  over  the  provision  and  expenditure 
of  Government  funds.  A  periodic  review  of 
agency  spending  plans,  similar  to  that 
achieved  through  the  annual  appropriation 
process,  contributes  significantly  to  the 
achievement  of  this  objective.  Congress 
has  chos»»h,  however,  to  finance  certain  pro- 
grams ty  borrowing  authorizations  and 
other  similar  arrangements  which  do  not  re- 
quire annual  appropriations.  Clearly  In 
such  areas  any  change  In  financing  arrange- 
ments should  be  accomplished  within  a 
framework  which  will  not  be  disruptive  to 
basic  programs  or  policies.  In  this  category 
of  programs  are,  of  course,  the  housing  pro- 
grams to  which  your  letter  makes  specific 
reference. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  supports  the 
Congress  desire  to  develop  Improved  finan- 
Ing  arrangements  whfch  will  assure  attain- 
ment of  program  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  facilitate  orderly  and  responsive  finan- 
cial planning.  We  will,  of  course,  be  glad 
to  cooperate  TO  this  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  change 
in  financing  arrangements  as  provided 
in  my  proposed  motion  to  recommit  H.R. 
5723  would  not  be  disruptive  to  the  pol- 
icy or  administi-ation  of  the  veterans' 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan 
program.  The  additional  funds  re- 
quired under  this  measure  for  the  veter- 
ans' direct  loan  program  would  be 
forthcoming  but  first  the  required  funds 
would  have  to  be  justified  and  approved 
by  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  appropriations. 

Thus  the  power  over  the  purse  and  the 
constitutional  responsibUity  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Goverriment  would  be 
properly  exercised.  Meanwhile,  I  repeat, 
there  would  be  no  disruption  or  change 
in  the  program  to  assure  adequate  hous- 
ing to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1920  the  House  estab- 
lished one  committee  with  jurisdiction 
over  appropriations.  Thereby  it  sought 
to  establish  better  control  over  the 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  How- 
ever, certain  language  devices  in  later 
legislation  have  succeeded  in  the  bypass- 
ing of  the  appropriation  procedure. 

In  my  proposal  to  eliminate  the  back- 
door method  of  financing  in  this  bill,  the 
House  has  an  opportunity  without  any 
disruption  of  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram, to  return  to  the  procedure  envis- 
aged by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
to  maintain  control  over  expenditures  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  elected  me  and  other  Members  of 
this  House  to  abdicate  our  powers  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution 
or  to  delegate  to  executive  agencies  or 
the  White  House  our  rights  to  exercise 
independent  judgment. 


Through  various  programs,  including 
the  Veterans'  Housing  Program,  in  ex- 
cess of  $140  billion  during  the  past 
decade  or  two  have  been  authorized 
through  so-called  backdoor  devices  with- 
out the  overall  scrutiny  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  About  half  of 
these  $140  billions  of  debt  transactions 
of  the  past  are  presently  outstanding. 
Sixteen  billion  dollars  was  canceled  ana 
$26  billion  of  authorized  borrowing  has 
not  been  used.  So  the  magnitude  of 
backdoor  spending  to  date — a  net  of  $107 
billion — is  obvious. 

Those  who  would  support  my  proposed 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
would  be  supporting  the  veterans  and  at 
the  same  time  supporting  the  constitu- 
tional procedure  to  finance  their 
program. 

I  urge  Members  who  oppose  backdoor 
spending  to  supE>ort  this  proposed  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  if  the  parliamentary 
situation  is  such  that  I  am  able  to  offer 
it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  publicly  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  for  the 
strong  fight  he  has  been  making  to  have 
Congress  change  the  policy  we  have  been 
following  of  providing  for  backdoor 
withdrawals  of  funds  from  the  Ti'easury. 
It  is  a  valiant  fight  and  deserves  more 
support  than  the  gentleman  has  received. 
I  wish  to  assure  him  of  my  continuing 
support  and  I  hope  that  eventually  this 
effort  will  succeed. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  th^ 
gentleman;  I  would  only  comment  that 
I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  in  favor  of 
teiminating  the  device  of  backdoor 
spending.  I  am  confident  that  in  due 
course  the  will  of  the  majority  will  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  5neld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's proposals.  I  associated  myself 
with  him  in  his  first  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  I  trust  that  his  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  carry. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  endorse  everything  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  said  and 
congratulate  him  on  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  shall  support 
his  motion  to  recommit. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  support  legislation  that  gives  reason- 
able hope  of  making  loans  available  to 
veterans  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
exercise  their  home  loan  privilege  under 
the  GI  biU. 

Only  recently  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
veteran  who  has  SF>ent  most  of  his  efforts 
during  the  past  several  years  to  accumu- 
late a  down  payment  for  a  home.  He 
has  had  periods  of  layoffs,  periods  of 
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strikes  in  the  steel  industry,  and  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  rear  a  young  fam- 
ily and  still  put  aside  money  for  a  down 
payment.  I  share  his  deep  disappoint- 
ment when,  having  finally  saved  the 
money,  he  is  unable  to  secure  either  a 
direct  loan  or  any  other  GI  loan. 

Features  of  this  legislation  that  permit 
expenditures  without  appropriation  are 
disturbing  to  me.  If  amendment  is  of- 
fered to  require  appropriations,  or  a 
recommital  motion  with  that  purpose,  I 
will  support  it.  However.  I  will  vote  for 
the  legislation  with  or  without  such  an 
amendment,  for  I  am  primarily  inter- 
ested today  in  doing  anything  that  can 
properly  be  done  to  help  the  veteran 
obtain  the  financing  required  for  homes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  Hoffman], 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Judge  Smith,  was  speaking,  I 
was  sitting  in  a  front  seat  listening  very 
carefully.  As/ar  as  I  can  recall  I  nev- 
er hpard  a  more  factual  indictment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  its  ir- 
responsibility. *  Because  in  my  judg- 
ment it  was  an  indictment  of  all  of  us 
and  to  which  I  heartily  subscribe  I  asked 
that  a  quorum  be  present. 

If  what  is  now  here  said  justifies  bring- 
ing me  before  the  House  on  a  question  of 
the  privilege  of  the  House,  I  will  have  to 
take  it  for  I  can  no  longer  remain  silent 
on  this  subject. 

The  Judge  called  our  attention  to  facts 
which  he  has  often  related  to  us.  That 
is  appropriation  with  approval  of  the 
House  Committee.  But  a  quorum  was 
not  present.  I  doubt  that  a  quorum  is 
present  now.  Listening,  although  I 
have  known  the  facts.  I  was  shocked  by 
what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith!  was  saying.  Primarily  because 
his  statement  was  true. 

Never  in  the  26  years  that  I  have  been 
here  have  I  ever  suggested  that  any 
Member  of  this  House  or  the  House  as 
a  whole  lacked  in  ability,  fh  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  sense  of  duty  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  of  patriotism.  But  when 
the  Judge  laid  it  on  the  line  in  all  its 
simplicity  and  bareness,  I  could  not  help 
but  be  convinced  that  if  any  jury  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan— and  I  might  include  any  jury  in 
the  United  States — heard  his  statement 
of  the  facts  his  indictment  of  the  House 
and  its  members  for  its  and  our  failure 
to  adhere  to  our  duty  and  were  familiar 
with  the  Constitution,  that  jury  could 
not  but  render  a  verdict  finding  us  as 
indi-viduals  and  a  .group,  guilty  of  lack 
of  performance  of  our  constitutional 
duties— in  that  we  fail  to  insist  that  the 
House,  through  Its  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, pass  upon  expenditures  of  tax 
dollars. 

There  is  not  a  Member  on  the  floor 
of  this  House — not  one — who  does  not 


know  that  the  power  to  legislate,  the 
power  to  initiate  appropriations  is  vested 
in  the  House.     Not  one. 

And  yet,  what  do  we  do?  The  Judge 
told  us.  We  have  gone  along  from  time 
to  time  and  have  bypassed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  And  when  the 
Judge  was  talking  I  did  not  see  over  half 
a  dozen  Members  of  that  committee  on 
the  floor  nor  did  I  hear  one  defend  the 
con:  .littee. 

We  have  bypassed  them  and  have 
given  this  authority  to  authorize  pay- 
ments to  different  members  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

Just  this  morning  I  looked  at  a  bill 
that  we  passed — which  was  approved 
March  22. 

Public  Law  87-5  (H.R.  4510>,  subdivi- 
sion 2  of  section  2  amending  section  16 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  states: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
section  16(c).  Obligations  may  be  Incurred 
in  advance  of  appropriations  therefor  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  advance  from  Its  capital  funds 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  connection  with 
such  program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may 
be  Included  in  carrying  out  section  3  of 
the  Act  which  added  this  subsection  to  this 
Act. 

Section  3  states : 

Pajrments  In  kind  shall  be  made  through 
the  Issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  re- 
deem for  feed  grains  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  as- 
sist the  producer  In  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates  at  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  1961  Peed 
Grain  Program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Please  note  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  create  obligations  to  an  un- 
limited amount.  We  all  know  that  is 
not  the  proper  way  to  make  possible  the 
expenditures  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

When  we  passed  that  bill  it  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
extent  of  $500  million  to  incur  obliga- 
tions, and  another  unlimited  obligation. 
When  it  came  back,  as  it  reads  now. 
there  is  no  limit  on  it.  I  wonder  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TaberI  thinks  of  that  kind  of  procedure. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator, if  I  read  the  bill  correctly,  will 
have  available  for  his  disposal,  and  with- 
out approval  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  $112  million. 

It  is  all  very  well — I  notice  our  mi- 
nority leader  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana fMr.  Halleck]  just  came  in — for 
us,  as  Republicans,  to  praise  the  broad- 
cast of  "Ev  and  Charlie."  I  love  it  and 
I  listen  to  it  and  I  get  a  great  deal  out 
of  It. 

But  what  about  the  duty  of  the  House 
here  to  make  appropriations  in  the  man- 
ner laid  down  in  the  Constitution  and 
by  our  own  rules?  How  much  longer 
will  we  shirk  our  duty — I  Include  my- 
self— just  how  much  longer  will  we  per- 
mit the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  flow  out 


the  way  they  have  been  disposed  of  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  House? 

I  know  that  every  one  of  us  considers 
himself  an  able,  patriotic  representative, 
but  until  we  get  back  to  constitutional 
processes,  at  least  in  my  mind,  and 
that  is  only  an  opinion,  we  are  not  per- 
forming our  full  duty. 

Clause  7  of  article  I  expressly  pro- 
vides that — 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.  and  a  regular  statement  fid 
account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditures — 

And  permit  me  to  emphasize  the  word 
"expenditures" — 

of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Constitution  authorizes  the 
House  to  make  its  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  that  the  House  has  done.  Rule 
XI,  section  2.  creates  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  is  authorized  to 
pass  on  requests  for  public  funds. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  con- 
stitutional requirement,  we  all  know  that 
the  approval  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
a  sound,  stable  Government,  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's 
money. 

Is  it  not  absurd  to  authorize  an  execu- 
tive officer,  an  administrator,  to  create 
in  future  years  obligations  which  the 
Congress  must  pay  by  increasing  taxes — 
and  only  the  Congress  has  authority  to 
levy  taxes — or  borrowing  which  author- 
ity the  Constitution  expressly  vests  in 
the  Congress. 

In  my  humble  judgment  and  this,  as 
you  know,  is  but  the  expression  of  an 
opinion,  we  will  never  receive  the  active 
support  of  a  substantial  majority  of  our 
people  until  we  adhere  to  constitutional 
processes,  follow  our  own  rules,  adhere 
to  our  principles  and  offer  the  jseople  a 
sound,  stable  Government  which  will 
give  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  the 
security  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  which  declares  that  no  p)er- 
son  shall  be  "deprived  of  pror>erty  with- 
out due  proce.ss  of  law." 

The  14th  amendment  but  extended 
that  protection  to  each  of  us  against 
invasion  by  a  State,  when  the  amend- 
ment declared  that  no  State  shall  "de- 
prive any  person  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law"  and,  even  though  this 
is  the  day  of  inflation,  money  is  still 
property. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

McCULLOCHl. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  order,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  prior 
to  the  Easter  recess  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  an  amended  version  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  912)  to  provide  for 
additional  circuit  and  district  judges. 
The  recommendations .  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  now  call  for  10  additional  cir- 
cuit judges  and  60  additional  district 
judges. 
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We  now  have  in  our  Federal  judiciary 
68  authorized  circuit  judges  and  245  au- 
thorized district  judges.  These  figures 
include  both  temporary  and  permanent 
judges.  They  total  313  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judges. 

If  adopted  without  further  amend- 
ment. S.  912  wiU  provide  for  70  new 
judges  which  will  increase  the  number 
of  authorized  circuit  and  district  judges 
from  313  to  383.  In  addition  to  the  70 
new  judgeships,  I  understand  there  are 
now  19  vacancies — 5  circuit  judges  and 
14  district  judges — to  be  filled.  Thus 
after  the  enactment  of  S.  912,  the  Pres- 
ident will  be  emix)wered  to  appoint  89 
new  circuit  and  district  judges,  which 
will  amount  to  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  in  the  existing  man- 
power of  the  circuit  and  district  courts. 
Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  469, 
which  is  identical  with  H.R.  12552,  86th 
Congress,  the  judgeship  bill  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  out  on  June  15, 
1960.  Unfortunately  this  bill  was  not 
scheduled  for  debate  and  therefore  did 
not  become  law.  It  would  have  pro- 
vided for  35  additional  judges,  3  circuit 
and  32  district.  This  would  have  in- 
creased the  authorized  number  of  judge- 
ships from  313  to  348,  which  together 
with  the  19  vacancies,  would  p>ermit  the 
President  to  appoint  54  new  circuit  and 
district  judges. 

I  have  recited  these  figures  in  order 
to  demonstrate  that  now  that  the 
appointing  power  has  been  transferred 
to  the  political  party  which  also  controls 
Congress,  we  are  apt  to  be  charged  with 
an  attempt  to  expand  the  Federal  judi- 
ciai-y  to  answer  the  need  of  political 
patronage  rather  than  actual  need. 

I,  of  course,  realize  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  judges  and  I  stand  by  the 
careful  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  the  ranking 
minority  member  which  just  last  sum- 
mer in  an  excellent  report  established  a 
need  for  35  additional  judges.  I  might 
add  that  at  that  time  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
policy,  indicated  that  the  new  judges 
would  be  appoint<xl  on  an  approximate 
50-percent  Republican,  50-percent  Dem- 
ocratic basis.  Thus  there  were  no  con- 
siderations of  pohtical  patronage  when 
H.R.  12552  was  approved  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  session. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
needed  judgeships.  I  feel,  however,  that 
the  increase  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  substantially 
the  same  set  of  facts  from  35  to  70 
Judges  justifies  careful  scrutiny.  Faced 
with  this  obvious  situation,  I  feel,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  join  me,  that  the  pru- 
dent course  of  action  will  be  to  enact 
into  law  the  35  judgeships  recommended 
by  the  committe<>  last  year  and  then 
reappraise  the  need  for  the  additional 
judges  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  a  bill  at 
this  time  which  provides  for  only  the 
35  judges  authorized  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  June  1960.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  examine  this  bill  and  the 
June  1960  Report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  to  join  me  when  I  offer  this 


bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
version  of  S.  912. 

Mr.  SMITH  cf  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor], 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
has  more  admiration  for  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  than  I,  or 
for  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  than  I,  but  I  have  this 
admiration  for  them  not  because  of  their 
committee  position  but  because  they  are 
duly  elected  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world. 

Now  you  can  take  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover  and  you  cannot  find  anywhere 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  said  there 
should  be  an  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  the  debate  on  this  rule  would  lead  you 
to  believe  here.  The  Constitution  tells 
how  laws  should  be  made  and  how  money 
should  be  appropriated.  Let  us  look  at 
what  the  Constitution  says.  Article  I, 
section  7,  states: 

All  Bills  for  raising  Reverue  shall  originate 
In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend- 
ments as  on  other  Bills. 

That  is  what  the  Constitution  says. 
The  House  shall  originate  the  revenue 
measures,  not  any  committee  of  the 
House. 

How  about  money  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury?  Section  I,  article  9  pro- 
vides : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
m.ade  by  Law. 

Note  that  the  appropriations  are  to  be 
made  by  law,  not  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Who  shall  make  the  laws?  Article  VI 
of  the  Constitution  states : 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land. 

Every  bill  that  has  been  referred  to  by 
those  who  talk  about  backdoor  spend- 
ing has  been  passed  by  the  Congress,  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  part  of  that  Congress  are  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  If  they  do  not  like  any 
bill  that  is  being  presented  it  is  their 
prerogative  and  duty  to  stand  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  to  oppose  it  and  by 
their  vote  show  their  disapproval. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  decided  that 
for  good  management  we  should  have 
various  committees  in  the  House,  but 
there  is  no  committee  of  the  House  that 
is  superior  to  the  Congress  itself.  When 
Congress  decides  that  there  shall  be  a 
call  upon  the  Treasury,  that  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  There  is  no  veto 
power  placed  in  any  committee  of  the 
House  or  Senate.  That  is  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  said.  If  we  want  to 
change  it,  it  is  within  our  prerogatives, 
but  until  that  times  comes  this  bill  is 
perfectly  legitimate.  There  is  nothing 
in  It  that  Is  Illegal.  There  is  no  back- 
door spending.    It  is  spending  by  Con- 


gress  as   authorized   by   Congress,   and 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  think  I  should  say  this. 
The  Constitution  is,  of  course.  Just  as 
the  gentleman  read  it.  Of  course,  the 
Congress  was  not  created  until  after  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  What  hap- 
pened? As  I  recollect  the  history  of  it, 
when  the  Congress  was  first  set  up,  the 
same  committee  which  handled  the  ap- 
propriations also  handled  the  raising  of 
revenue.  In  other  words,  it  was  all  un- 
der one  committee.  Then,  when  they 
divided  it  up  into  two  committees,  by 
common  consent  of  the  two  bodies,  ap- 
parently, that  has  always  historically 
been  the  situation,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  originated  appro- 
priations as  well  as  tax  and  revenue 
raising  measures. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  or  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  As  I  see  it.  the  situa- 
tion is  this.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  no  money  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasurj'  except  by  an  appropriation 
made  by  law.  These  backdoor  spending s 
are  not  appropriations.  They  are  a  way 
of  sliding  the  money  out  under  the  door 
without  a  proper  review  and  without 
proper  reasoning  on  the  matter.  That, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

M  .  JON^S.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  about 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  this  matter. 
Nor  am  I  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  committee  on  which  I  happen  to 
serve.  But  may  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  bill  that  will  be  under  consid- 
eration when  this  rule  is  adopted.  This 
language  in  the  bill  clearly  indicates  to 
my  mind  at  least  that  this  is  a  back- 
door spending  approach.  I  quote  the 
following  language : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  also 
advance  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs   from   time  to   time  such   additional 

sums. 

You  will  note  it  does  not  say,  "as  the 
Congress  may  appropriate,"  but  the  lan- 
guage reads: 

shall  also  advance  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  from  time  to  time  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quest" not  to  exceed  *1.200,000,000  spread 
over  a  period  of  five  years. 

Now  what  we  are  here  doing,  instead 
of  appropriating  money,  is  authorizing 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
5  years  hence  to  call  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ti-easury  for  $100  million  or  so  ' 
and  the  Secretary  must  respond  because 
Congress  has  enacted  this  legislation. 
That  is  a  good  example  of  backdoor 
spending  and  those  who  vote  for  this 
sort  of  approach  ought  to  accept  tne 
fact  that  they  are  engaged  In  backdoor 
spending  which  completes  the  budgeting 
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and  appropriating  process.  I  just  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  is  not  the  way  the 
Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  op- 
erate. By  acting  thus.  Congress  is  ab- 
dicating its  responsibility  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  5  years  into 
the  future. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


IMPROVING  BENEFITS  UNDER  OLD- 
AGE.  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  ^on  behalf  of 
Mr.  0'NEn.L)  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  258.  Report  No.  226). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6027)  to  impro'.  e  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
by  increasing  the  minimum  benefits  and 
aged  widow's  benefits  apd  by  making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  said 
bill  except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but 
said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
witiiout  instructions. 


PROVIDING  HOME  LOANS  FOR  VET- 
ERANS IN  HOUSING  CREDIT 
SHORTAGE    AREAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  5723)  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  home 
loan  program  and  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  veterans'  direct  loan 
program. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordintfly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5723,  with  Mr. 
Loser  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TeaguiI. 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  going  into  the  details  of 
the  bill.    It  is  a  very  simple  biU. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  why  the 
legislation  is  necessary  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  Last  year  veterans'  hous- 
ing went  to  an  all-time  low  in  our  pro- 
gram. In  the  last  Congi-ess  our  com- 
mittee did  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  in  attempting  to  find  ways  in  which 
we  could  channel  pension  funds  into  the 
veterans'  housing  program.  Immediate- 
ly^ after  the  Congress  was  organized  this 
year  we  began  hearings  on  11  House  bills 
which  were  before  our  comrnittee. 

The  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration opposed  all  these  bills.  Aft- 
er a  series  of  conferences  with  these  dif- 
ferent departments  we  wrote  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today.  H.R.  5723.  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Our  committee  is  trying  to  provide  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  for  the 
direct  loan  program  so  that  a  veteran 
may  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  home.  That 
is  the  first  point  in  this  bill. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  phase  out.  or  close  out,  the  veterans' 
home  loan  program.  This  phasing  out 
was  worked  out  between  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  our 
committee;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  chairman.  I  expect  this  to  end 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program  accord- 
ing to  this  bill  before  us. 

There  are  some  3,000  counties  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  approximately  40  p>€rcent  of  the 
veteran  population  have  been  able  to  get 
a  veterans'  guaranteed  home  loan.  In 
the  rural  areas  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  have  been  able  to 
get  a  veterans'  direct  home  loan.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  people  administering 
this  program  that  suflBcient  money  will 
go  into  the  guarantee  program  this  year 
in  our  metropolitan  areas  and  that  group 
of  veterans  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
private  lenders. 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  home  loans 
for  those  veterans  who  live  in  small 
rural  towns  who  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  loan  from  private  lenders. 

This  type  of  legislation  was  first  en- 
acted in  1950.  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Smith]  or  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  who  have  spoken 
against  the  type  of  financing  in  this  bill, 
but  certainly  I  hope  the  new  Members 
of  this  House  will  not  believe  that  the 
big  bad  wolf  that  has  been  pictured  is 
in  this  program,  because  it  is  not. 

Since  its  enactment  of  the  direct-loan 
program  it  has  made  $74  million  profit, 
and  it  will  make  more. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  .said 
that  if  his  amendment  were  adopted  it 


would  not  delay  the  program.  The  peo- 
ple who  administer  the  program  tell  me 
it  will  delay  the  program.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  change  this 
kind  of  financing  they  will  not  begin  with 
a  little  old  veterans'  bill  but  will  con- 
sider it  as  a  whole  in  separate  legisla- 
tion. It  would  be  a  mistake  and  very 
impractical  to  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game.  esF>ecially  when  we 
are  trying  to  phase  this  program  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  for 
consideration  H.R.  5723,  whijch  was  re- 
ported by  my  committee.  This  bill  per- 
tains to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
home  loan  programs.  In  order  that  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  may  be 
better  understood.  I  would  like  to,  re- 
view the  history  of  the  veterans'  home 
loan  program  from  its  inception. 

After  World  War  II  the  returning  vet- 
erans found  themselves  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  trying  to  purchase  homes. 
This  disadvantage  prevailed  because 
they  had  no  money  for  downpaymcnts 
to  compete  -with  the  defense  workers 
who  had  higher  paying  jobs  and  who 
were  therefore  able  to  accumulate  a  siz- 
able saving  for  a  downpayment  on  a 
home.  I\irther,  homes  were  scarce  and 
builders  were  unable  to  obtain  commit- 
ments to  build  a  sufficient  number  of 
homes  to  be  financed  with  conventional 
financing  and  low  downpayments.  In 
order  to  assist  the  returning  veteran 
to  readjust  to  civilian  life.  Congress 
passed  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  This  act  included  numerous 
benefits,  such  as  the  vast  educational 
programs  with  which  everybody  is 
familiar,  unemployment  comE>ensation, 
and  loan  guaranty  benefits.  This  act 
was  to  run  for  10  years  after  the  date 
of  teitnination  of  World  War  II.  which 
was  later  established  as  July  25,  1947. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  loan 
guaranty  program  originally  provided  a 
guarantee  to  a  private  lender  who  was 
wiUing  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a 
home  for  a  qualified  veteran.  The 
guaranty  could  not  exceed  $2,000.  The 
loan  was  to  be  at  4-percent  interest  and 
could  run  for  20  or  25  years.  This  small 
amount  of  guarantee  was  used  to  guar- 
antee the  downpayment  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  of  a  home.  A  combina- 
tion loan,  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration guaranteeing  part  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  insuring 
the  remainder,  assisted  a  few  veterans 
in  purchasing  a  home.  However,  the 
downpayments  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ments were  rather  high,  having  been 
scheduled  according  to  requirements  of 
the  FHA  plus  payments  on  the  second 
loan. 

This  type  of  loan  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, both  from  the  standixiint  of  the 
veteran  and  the  lender.  In  1950  Con- 
gress chanafed  the  law  providing  for  an 
increase  in  yie  amount  of  guarantee  to 
60  percent  iPf  the  sale  price,  or  $7,500, 
whichever  was  the  smaller.  This  new  act 
proved  to  be  the  solution  in  assisting 
veterans  in  purchasing  homes  and,  in 
addition,  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  underwriting  steps  ever  taken 
in  the  mortgage  field  for  the  purchase  of 
homes. 
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By  1950  Congress  found  that  the  vet- 
erans living  in  our  rural  areas,  small 
cities,  and  towns  were  failing  to  obtain 
private  or  conventional  financing.  This 
was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
la|ge  lenders  refused  to  make  loans  in 
outlying  areas  because  they  could  make 
all  the  loans  they  wanted  in  the  greater 
metropolitan  areas  where  servicing  was 
no  problem.  In  order  to  correct  this 
Inequity.  Congress  in  1950  authorized 
the  Veterans'  Administration  direct  loan 
program.  This  program  provided  $150 
million  and  authorized  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  loans  directly  to  veterans 
living  in  the  rural  areas,  small  cities,  and 
towns  where  private  or  conventional 
financing  was  not  available.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  for  a  direct  loan  was  set 
by  law  at  $10,000.  The  program  im- 
mediately stimulated  purchase  of  homes 
in  the  rural  areas  and  veterans  at  once 
began  making  application  for  direct 
loans.  The  first  appropriation  of  $150 
million  was  soon  used  up.  Since  1950 
each  Congress  has  extended  the  program 
and  authorized  additional  sums  of 
money.  The  funds  authorized  have 
proved  to  be  insufficient  each  year,  and 
a  large  waiting  list  of  veterans  desiring 
direct  loans  has  been  constantly  in 
existence  since  1950. 

In  1951  the  lenders  slowed  down  the 
making  of  guaranteed  loans,  claiming 
that  the  4-percent  interest  rate  was  not 
a  sufficient  yield  for  them  and  they  be- 
gan Investing  their  money  in  other 
fields.  Testimony  was  received  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  the 
effect  that  the  interest  rate  mu.st  be  in- 
creased, or  the  VA  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram would  become  nonexistent.  This 
was  the  first  effect  of  the  "tight  money 
market "  on  the  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
gram. Thus  in  order  for  veterans  to 
continue  to  obtain  financing,  the  VA 
Administrator  consideni'd  it  necessarj*  to 
increase  the  ceiling  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  interest  rate  to  4 '2  per- 
cent. This  authority  was  provided  in 
the  1948  amendment  to  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  Immediately 
after  the  ceiling  was  raised  to  4'^  Per- 
cent, the  lenders,  aeain  finding  the  vet- 
erans' loan  attractive,  made  funds  avail- 
able for  loans  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Even  this  increase  in  interest  rate  did 
not  assist  veterans  living  in  our  rural 
areas  to  obtain  private  financing,  and 
the  direct  loan  program  was  therefore 
extended,  with  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $150  million. 

Both  the  guaranteed  and  direct 
loan  programs  continued  to  provide 
homes  for  veterans' until  1957  when  the 
'tight  money"  situation  made  mortgage 
funds  unavailable  for  a  veteran's  412- 
percent  guaranteed  loan.  Testimony 
was  again  presented  to  the  committee 
by  the  lenders,  stating  that  unless  the 
interest  rate  was  increased,  they  would 
be  unable  to  make  any  more  VA  loans 
because  of  the  low  yield,  which  placed 
the  veteran's  loan  at  a  disadvantage 
with  other  available  loans  paying  the 
lenders  higher  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  opposed  to  the 
original  increase  in  interest  rate  from  4 
ta  4  4  percent  because  I  felt  that  the  vet- 
eran's guaranteed  loan  had   many   ad- 


vantages for  lenders  over  other  guar- 
anteed or  insured  Government  home 
loans.  These  advantages  were — and  still 
are — that  a  lender  making  a  veteran 
guaranteed  loan  receives  his  claim  in 
cash  upon  foreclosure.  Other  (jovern- 
merit  insured  loans  pay  off  in  debentures. 
Further, '^nd  this  is  an  outstanding  ad- 
vantage, in  case  the  lender  is  unable  to 
deliver  physical  pKJSsession  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
upon  foreclosure,  the  VA  will  5  till  pay 
in  cash  the  lender's  claim.  Other  gov- 
ernmental insured  loans  demand  that 
physical  possession  be  given  tefore  a 
claim  is  paid,  and  even  then  the  claim 
is  paid  in  debentures.  Notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  the  Congress,  caught 
in  the  tight-money  dilemma,  increased 
the  ceiling  on  the  interest  rate  again — 
from  4I2  percent  to  4 3^.  This  law  went 
into  effect  on  April  1,  1958 — Public  Law 
85-364.  This  same  law  extended  the  di- 
rect loan  program  and  the  loan  guar- 
antee r  rogram  for  2  years,  making  the 
expiration  of  both  programs  July  25, 
1960,  and  increased  the  maximum  amount 
of  a  direct  loan  from  $10,000  to  $13,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  when  the  interest 
rate  ceiling  was  increased,  lenders 
flocked  to  the  program  and  made  funds 
available  for  guaranteed  loans  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  and,  as  they  had  in 
the  past,  failed  or  refused  to  make  mort- 
gage funds  available  in  the  rural  areas. 

For  the  third  time,  in  as  many  years, 
the  lenders  and  the  VA  officials  inform 
us  that  the  interest  rate  is  too  low.  We 
have  increased  the  interest  rate  ceiling 
from  4  percent  to  4'^  percent,  then  to 
4^4  percent,  and  last  to  S^i  percent.  I 
admit  that  lenders  are  charging  6  per- 
cent on  conventional  home  loans,  but 
they  have  an  element  of  risk  involved 
and  are  entitled  to  a  highe^iyield  on  ac- 
count of  the  risk.  But,  or  a  VA  guar- 
anteed loan  there  is  no  risk  on  the  part 
of  the  lender,  his  money  is  safe.  It  is 
guaranteed  by  the  VA  and  at  S'i  per- 
cent. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today — H.R.  5723. 
This  bill  provides  for  additional  funds 
for  direct  veterans'  housing  loans.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  a  phasing  out  of 
the  World  War  n  and  Korean  housing 
programs.  Under  existing  law  the  World 
War  II  program  is  scheduled  to  expire  in 
July  19C2.  and  the  program  for  Korean 
veterans  is  scheduled  to  expire  February 
1.  1965.  The  bill  provides  that  each 
vct^?ran  shall  have  10  years  from  the  date 
of  discharge,  plus  an  additional  year  for 
each  3  months  of  active  service,  in 
which  to  utilized  his  entitlement.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  phase-out  is  that 
most  World  War  II  veterans  will  con- 
tinue to  have  entitlement  until  1966  and 
most  Korean  veterans  will  continue  to 
be  entitled  to  a  home  loan  until  1972.  and 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans  with  late  discharges  and  ex- 
tended periods  of  service  will  ha\e  a 
longer  period  of  time  to  utilize  their  en- 
titlement. However,  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide that  in  no  case  may  a  World  War 
II  veteran  obtain  a  guai-anteed  or  direct 
loan  beyond  July  25,  1967.  Korean  vet- 
erans may  not  obtaui  a  guaranteed  loan 
beyond  January  31,  1975. 


In  1960  the  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
gram reached  its  lowest  point  in  15  years 
de.spite  the  fact  that  more  than  14  mil- 
lion veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  have  not  used  their  en- 
titlement to  a  home  loan.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  closed  only  144.000  loans. 
This  compares  with  649.000  in  1955. 
Funds  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  re- 
siding in  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
have  been  inadequate  and  a  waiting  list 
of  30.000  has  accumulated.  This  bill 
provides  subst-aniial  additional  amounts 
of  direct  loan  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  this  large  waiting  list  and 
meeting  the  home  loan  needs  of  some  of 
our  veterans  residing  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas. 

In  his  housing  message,  the  President 
made  the  following  comment: 

The  basic  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
bring  down  long-term  mortgage  lending 
rates — as  we  are  already  in  process  of  do- 
ing— and  thus  make  guaranteed  lo&ns  at 
6U  percent  more  attractive  to  private 
lenders. 

My  committee  agrees  that  funda- 
mental improvement  -in  the  home  loan 
mortgage  market,  which  would  permit  a 
flow  of  mortgage  financing  at  the  pres- 
ent interest  rate  of  b^'4  percent,  is  the 
most  desirable  solution  to  the  problem. 
TTie  committee  has  taken  note  of  the 
optimistic  expression  by  certain  lenders 
that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  mortgage  financing  at  lower 
interest  rates  and  has  deferred  action 
on  H.R.  2578,  and  companion  bills,  to 
determine  whether  the  predicted  im- 
provement in  the  mortgage  market  will 
become  a  reality. 

My  committee  will  continue  to  review 
the  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  programs 
during  the  next  few  months.  However,  if 
it  finds  that  mortgage  fimds  do  not  be- 
corfte  readily  available  at  the  current  in- 
terest rate  of  5^4  percent,  without  ex- 
cessive discoimts,  both  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  country,  the  committee  will  re- 
consider legislation,  such  as  H.R.  2578 
which  propo-ses  to  obtain  financing  for 
veterans'  homes  through  the  sale  of  vet- 
erans' home  loan  securities  to  prl%'ate 
investors. 

The  funds  provided  in  the  bill  are  as 
follows : 

After    enactment    of    this    bill 

(4th  quarter  fiscal  1961) $100,000,000 

After  June  30,  1961 400.000,000 

After  June  30,  1962.. .—  200,000,000 

After  June  30,  1963.. 150,000,000 

After   June  30.    1964 1.50,000,000 

After  June  30,  1965 100,000,000 

After  June   30,    1966. _.  100,000.000 

The  $100  million  which  \^ill  be  avail- 
able immediately  upon  enactment  of  the 
bill  vi-ill  be  used  to  make  loans  to  some 
of  the  30.000  on  the  direct  loan  waiting 
list  today.  It  would  take  almost  twice 
this  amount  to  liquidate  the  list  today. 

The  $400  million  available  J.uly  1,  1961, 
is  an  increase  of  $250  million  over  and 
above  the  $150  million  that  is  available 
on  July  1,  1961.  under  existing  law.  The 
$250  million  is  needed  to  try  and  take 
care  of  the  demands  that  will  be  made 
when  it  is  learned  Congress  has  at  last 
made  a  reasonable  amount  available. 
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The  $200  million  available  starting 
July  1.  1962,  and  the  succeeding  amounts 
contained  in  the  bill  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  phasing  out  of  the  program. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  direct  loan 
program  was  first  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1950,  because  it  was  found 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  guar- 
anteed loan  program  was  not  offering  an 
equitable  opportunity  for  veterans  living 
in  rura'  areas,  small  cities,  and  towns  to 
obtain  home  loans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  veterans  living  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  have  had  little  or  no  difiBculty 
until  recently  in  obtaining  mortgage 
financing. 

My  committee  made  a  national  survey 
and  found  that  of  3,234,438  veterans 
living  in  1.635  rural  counties,  less  than 
10  percent  had  obtained  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase a  home.  This  compares  with 
2.857,307  veterans  residing  in  126  met- 
ropolitan counties  where  over  40  percent 
have  obtained  a  guaranteed  loan. 

The  VA  guaranteed  loan  program  has 
assisted  approximately  6  million  veterans 
in  obtaining  a  home  loan.  The  VA  direct 
loan  program  has  made  loans  to  only 
178,000  veterans.  This  small  number  of 
dii%ct  loans  to  veterans  in  the  rural 
aieas,  small  cities,  and  towns,  is  due  to 
the  fact  Congress  has  not  authorized  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  program  to  meet 
the  demand.  It  was  found  the  reason 
so  few  veterans  throughout  the  country 
had  made  applications  for  a  direct  loan 
resulted  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
there  were  not  suflBcient  funds  in  the 
direct  loan  program;  thus,  many  veter- 
ans who  really  need  a  direct  loan  did  not 
bother  to  apply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  the  mention  of  over 
30.000  veterans  being  on  the  waiting  list 
today  for  a  direct  loan  in  itself  does  not 
really  carry  the  true  meaning  of  the 
VA  direct  loan  waiting  list.  The  real 
meaning  back  of  this  condition  is  that 
we  have  many  more  than  30,000  veterans 
who  today  cannot  get  a  VA  guaranteed 
loan  from  private  lenders,  and  unless 
Congress  provides  adequate  funds  for  the 
direct  loan  program,  those  veterans — in 
all  probability — will  never  be  able  to  buy 
a  home. 

I  might  add  that  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram is  not  a  "gift"  to  the  veterans  of 
our  rural  areas;  it  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The 
money  authorized  for  the  VA  direct  loan 
program  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  with  interest. 

I  am  p'eased  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  as  of  January  1,  1961,  the  direct 
loan  program  had  made  a  profit  to  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  of  $74  million. 
This  profit  is  the  profit  after  the  moneys 
have  been  repaid  to  the  Treasury  that 
Congress  authorized  for  the  direct  loan 
program,  plus  interest  to  the  Treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  money  and  less  losses 
due  to  defaults  on  the  direct  loans. 
Now,  on  the  same  date,  January  1,  1961. 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  had  a  loss 
of  only  $15  million.  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful record  of  mortgage  underwriting. 
The  VA  has  guaranteed  approximately 
6  million  veterans'  loans  in  the  amount 
of  $50  billion  and  the  loss  is  only  $15 
million.  The  two  programs — the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  and  guaranteed  loan 


programs — have  made  an  overall  profit 
to  the  taxpayers  of  some  $59  million. 

Our  country  veterans  have  not  had 
ample  opportunity  to  get  a  loan;  first, 
because  the  lenders  would  not  make 
loans  in  the  rural  areas,  and  second,  be- 
cause Congress  has  never  authorized 
sufficient  funds  for  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. Now.  to  show  you  the  World  War 
II  veterans  have  not  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  home  loan,  we  have  today 
over  15  million  World  War  II  veterans. 
Only  4.7  million  World  War  II  veterans 
have  obtained  a  VA  guaranteed  loan. 
This  leaves  11.3  million  World  War  II 
veterans  who  have  not  obtained  a  VA 
guaranteed  home  loan.  One-third  of  all 
our  veterans  live  in  rural  areas,  small 
cities,  and  towns.  This  means  we  have 
today  over  3  million  World  War  II  vet- 
erans living  in  our  rural  areas  who  have 
not  obtained  a  VA  home  loan — these  vet- 
erans live  where  mortgage  financing  has 
alway.s  been  in  short  supply.  Now,  about 
the  Korean  veterans.  There  are  4 '2 
million  Korean  veterans  and  less  than 
1  million  have  obtained  a  VA  guaranteed 
or  direct  loan.  This  leaves  3 '2  million 
Korean  veterans  who  have  not  obtained 
a  VA  home  loan.  Over  1  million  of 
these  Korean  veterans  live  in  the  rural 
areas  where  mortgage  financing  is  in 
short  supply.  Therefore,  it  is  very  nec- 
essary that  both  the  guaranteed  and 
direct  loan  programs  be  extended. 

Mr. Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to  give 
a  clear  picture  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5723.  If  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, it  will  help  supply  mortgage 
financing  to  the  veterans  in  the  rural 
areas,  small  cities,  and  towns  of  our 
country.  It  is  imE>ortant  that  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  these  veterans  with 
direct  loan  funds  and  I  feel  confident 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  the  bill.  If  any  Member  cares  to 
ask  questions,  I  shall  endeavor  to  an- 
swer him. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [  Mr.  Saylor  ] . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  have  a  little  sur- 
vey of  what  has  hapE>ened  to  the  vet- 
erans' housing  program  since  its  incep- 
tion. 

Since  Congress  passed  the  original 
Veterans'  Administration  Housing  Au- 
thority, 5^2  million  men  and  women  who 
served  their  country  honorably  have  re- 
ceived loans  under  the  conventional 
method.  That  is.  the  local  lending  in- 
stitutions supplied  the  money  and  the 
Government  guaranteed  a  portion  of  the 
loan.  The  amount  involved  in  these 
transactions  is  approximately  $50  bil- 
lion. 

With  a  potential  liability  of  $50  billion, 
you  might  wonder  what  the  experience 
has  been.  Prom  the  interest  income  on 
the  sale  of  acquired  properties  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  from  the  re- 
payment by  the  veterans  themselves, 
from  the  assets  of  the  properties  not  sold, 
and  considering  them  at  their  value  at 
the  time  of  acquisition  and  not  at  the 
time  of  making  the  loan,  the  net  loss 
in  this  $50  billion  program  as  of  the  28th 


day  of  February  1961  was  $15  million, 
which  is  three  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  original  invested  principal. 
If  there  is  any  bill  or  any  program  that 
has  ever  proven  its  worth.  I  think  this 
program  has. 

When  the  Congress  found  out  there 
were  many  veterans  who  could  not  get 
loans  because  either  there  were  no  facili- 
ties in  their  area  or  the  banks  or  lending 
institutions  of  the  area  would  not  make 
them.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  passed  the 
direct  loan  program.  There  are.  as  at 
the  end  of  February  1961.  180.883  loans 
made  in  that  program  for  approximately 
$1'2  billion. 

There  are  on  the  present  list  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  waiting  for  di- 
rect loans  as  of  the  28th  of  February 
30,115  applications.  You  may  wonder 
why  this  additional  amount  of  money  is 
necessary.  As  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee stated,  in  the  United  States  there 
are  3,072  counties.  Under  the  laws  that 
exist  at  the  present  time  only  332  of  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  are  in- 
eligible for  direct  loans;  in  267  counties 
they  are  partially  ineligible,  but  in  tho.se 
approximately  600  counties  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States  live.  In  the  remaimng  2,473 
counties  veterans  will  be  eligible  for 
these  direct  loans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  small  num- 
ber of  counties  where  the  large  percent- 
age of  veterans  live  37  percent  of  the  vet- 
erans who  are  eligible  for  loans  have  ap- 
plied and  received  them,  but  in  the  2,473 
counties  where  this  bill  will  apply  only 
12  percent  of  the  eligible  veterans  have 
received  their  loans  to  acquire  their 
homes. 

Let  us  look  what  has  happened  to  this 
direct  loan  program  since  its  inception. 
By  the  way,  so  that  you  may  understand 
what  happens  pursuant  to  law  passed 
by  the  Congress,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator goes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  gives  him  an  obligation  in  writ- 
ing guaranteeing  to  repay  that  amount 
of  money  to  the  Treasury.  He  borrows 
it.  and  the  obligation  calls  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator  to  pay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  amount  of  interest 
that  the  Treasurer  is  required  to  pay  on 
loans  as  of  the  date  that  money  is  bor- 
rowed. The  Veterans'  Administration 
loans  the  money  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  and  those  loans  have  varied  from 
4,  4'2.  43^,  and  5V4  percent  interest. 
From  that  interest  there  has  been  an  in- 
come of  $199,824,155.  Of  that  sum  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  paid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  $120,289,- 
184  interest  on  this  money;  its  property 
management  and  sales  expense  has 
been  $665,926;  loan  closing  expense  has 
been  $3,865,303:  liquidation  expense 
has  been  $105,667;  and  charges  against 
the  reserve  for  losses  are  $654,308.  or  a 
total  of  exi>ense  and  charge  for  losses  of 
$125,580,388,  or  a  net  worth  of  this  pro- 
gram as  of  February  20.  1956,  of  $74,243.- 
767.  This  is  a  profit  and  will  go  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  pro- 
grams with  which  this  Congress  can  look 
with  pride,  because  while  it  has  helped 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  the  American 
citizens,  it  has  more  than  paid  its  way 
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and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  bill  will  be  approved  and 
that  there  will  be  no  recommittal  of  it 
to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the   gentleman    from   Missouri    I  Mr. 

R.'VNDALL]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  out  in 
Missouri  I  can  show  that  at  one  time 
there  were  2.181  housing  apphcations  by 
veterans  which  were  unpi-ocossed.  Now, 
our  congressional  district  is  tj-pical:  it  is 
part  metropolitan  and  part  rural.  There 
are  seven  rural  counties  and  one  metro- 
politan county. 

Now,  whoever  was  re?^x)nsible  for  the 
tight  money  policy,  it  was  a  factor,  in 
my  opinion,  and  the  reason  why  a  great 
number  of  these  applications  for  direct 
loans  by  veterans  remained  unprocessed. 
The  figures  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
on  H  R.  5723  is  that  there  are  only  13  6 
percent  veterans  in  these  rural  counties 
that  have  been  able  to  finance  their  own 
homes  through  this  program.  Let  us 
take  another  example,  where  in  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  our  agricultural 
counties  it  is  even  lower  than  that:  it 
is  8  percent.  Now,  in  another  farming 
area  It  Is  only  7  percent.  All  the  while, 
this  money  had  been  made  available  to 
the  metropolitan  areas  while  thi.s  large 
backloR  of  applications  from  the  .smaller 
towns  has  remained  unprocessed. 

The  simple  question  before  us  today 
is  how  long  are  we  going  to  continue  to 
penalize  the  veteran  simply  because  he 
chooses  to  live  with  his  family  in  per- 
haps what  Is  not  an  altogether  rural 
area,  but  certainly  an  area  of  small  towns 
and  just  outside  the  great  metropolitan 
areas?  Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and 
continue  to  permit  this  lar^e  backlog 
of   applications   to   remain   un.<iatisfied? 

I  recently  had  one  of  my  a.ssistants  out 
there  make  a  survey  of  the  district  and 
he  found  that  today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1.800  applications  between  the  St. 
Louis  oflRce  and  the  Kansas  City  office 
unsatisfied.  These  figures  are  substan- 
tiated and  are  shown  on  page  7  of  the 
committee  report  which  accompanies 
H.R. 5723. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  this  program  has  been  appreciated 
by  all  veterans  in  the  past,  but  it  is  being 
pha.sed  out.  It  has  been  a  great  boon 
to  the  younger  families  of  this  country. 
But  the  necessity  of  it,  the  dire  need  for 
it  to  continue,  still  exists,  particularly 
in  the  rural  areas,  that  Is  In  the  areas 
outside   the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  actually  a  twofold  pur- 
pose can  be  served  here  today  by  the 
passage  of  this  bilL  We  talk  a  lot  about 
unemplo>Tnent  We  talk  a  lot  about  the 
need  for  stimulating  employment.  In 
these  very  rural  areas  where  most  of  the 
waiting  applications  exist  there  is  no 
industry.  If  tliis  bill  is  passed  today  it 
could  serve  to  put  to  work  some  jaeople 
in  these  areas  that  do  not  have  indus- 
trial employment 

These  and  several  other  reasons  spe^k 
out  very  forcefully  as  to  why  this  bill 
should  be  passed  today. 


Mr.  A"VnES.  Mr.  Clmlnnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana IMr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  need  to  put  this  matter  back  in  focus 
if  we  can.  We  are  here  at  this  time  de- 
bating a  bill  to  provide  housing  for 
veterans,  and  not  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  so-called  back-door  spending. 
This  is  a  bill  which,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  pointed  out.  will  make 
possible  the  continuation  of  a  program 
which  has  proved  successful  for  10 
years.  If  there  are  those  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  feel  that  someUiing  should  be 
done  about  the  matter  of  authorizing 
Federal  expenditures,  then  I  submit  that 
that  should  and  can  properly  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  this  House.  If  that  committee  re- 
ix>rts  out  a  bill  the  question  can  be  met 
fairly.  It  can  be  met  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  Interfering  with  the  prime 
thing  we  are  trying  to  do  today,  to  wit: 
provide  veterans'   housing. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  agree  that 
we  would  like  to  consider  this  matter 
through  some  other  means,  if  we  could 
pet  a  resolution  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  it  is  bottled  up  there.  What 
other  recourse  have  we  got? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  think  this  program 
should  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  an  argu- 
ment ol  this  kind.  Certainly  these  dis- 
tinguislied  gentlemen,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  IMr.  Pelly] 
who  have  spoken  so  persuasively  on  the 
subject,  give  us  much  ground  for  study 
and  discussion.  But  I  repeat,  here  is  a 
program  which  has  existed  for  10  years. 
It  has  built  a  great  many  homes.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  briefly,  what  does  this 
legislation  before  us  today  do?  It  does 
three  things.  First,  it  extends  two  exist- 
ing housing  programs,  the  direct  loan 
program  on  one  hand  and  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  on  the  other.  It  pro- 
vides, secondly,  for  a  phasing  out  of 
these  programs.  Heretofore  we  have  ex- 
tended them  from  time  to  time.  In  this 
legislation  terminal  dates  are  set.  You 
may  say  to  me  that  these  terminal  dates 
are  rather  far  in  the  future;  and  that  is 
true,  they  are.  The  ultimate  with  re- 
spect to  World  War  II  veterans  in  1967. 
The  ultimate  with  respect  to  Korean  war 
veterans  is  1975. 

But  in  any  event  we  are  giving  it  a 
phasing-out  date.  That  is  the  second 
thing  we  do  in  this  legislation  Thirdly, 
we  provide  additional  funds  for  the  di- 
rect loan  program. 

Those  are  the  three  basic  things  this 
law  does. 

Now  let  us  look  at  how  much  this 
program  in  10  years  has  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
drawn  $1,300  million.  On  the  basis  of 
that  amount  of  money  drawn,  loans 
have  been  made  in  the  amount  of  about 


$1.5  billion.  The  reason  loans  have 
been  made  m  an  amount  greater  than 
the  sum  of  money  drawn  is  that  we  have 
revolving  fund  provisions  in  existing 
legislatiMi. 

As  previous  speakers  nave  pointed  out, 
these  programs  have  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  SUtes  any  money. 
On  the  contrary,  while  on  the  guarantee 
program  there  has  been  a  loss  of  $15 
million,  on  the  direct-loan  program 
there  has  been  a  profit  of  $74  million, 
so  there  is  a  net  profit  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  Unit^^d  States  in  thefe  programs 
of  $59  million  to  date. 

So  I  say.  here  is  a  program  which 
makes  available  over  a  period  ending  in 
fiscal  1967.  an  additional  $1,200  million 
for  veterans'  hou.sing.  Thi.s  amount,  or 
some  part  of  it.  will  be  used  and  repaid. 
It  continues  a  program  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  10  years.  It  has  done  a 
great  thing  for  the  veterans  of  our 
country  and  now  almost  30.000  more  of 
them  await  the  opportunity  of  getting  a 
direct  loan.  I  think  the  program  should 
be  continued. 

Mr.  Chairman  there  are  some  facts 
relating  to  this  program  which  are  in- 
formative.    I  include  them  herewith: 

Facts  Pertinent  to  Consxoexation  or  H.R. 
6728 

1.    VKTERAN   POPTTUITIOW 

In  civil  life  as  of  December  31,  1960: 

World  War  II 16,166.000 

Korean    conflict 6,608,000 


ToUl 20,675,000 

Of  the  Korean  conflict  Teterans  shown 
above  977,000  also  had  service  In  World  War 
II. 

Of  the  16,166.000  World  War  II  veterans, 
about  9.000.000  have  not  used  their  loan 
guarantee  entitlement. 

About  820.000  loans  have  been  guaranteed 
for  Kore.'in  conflict  veterans    (5.5  rainionr 

The  average  veteran  of  Wnrid  War  II 
served  30  months  and  was  discharved  In 
the  latter  part  of  1945  and  the  flrft  piirt  of 
1946.     Their  average  age  is  about  41  years.. 

The  average  age  of  Korean  vet«'rans  Is 
about  31.  Their  average  length  of  service 
wns  about  23  months. 

n.    VA   GUAR/.NTEKD    LOANS 

The  total  principal  amount  of  loans  guar- 
nnteed  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  Is  about  $50.3  billion.  Of  this 
fi^ire  *9.4  billion  represents  loans  to  Ko- 
rean veterans  and  »40.9  billion  for  World 
War  11. 

A  breakdown  of  the  types  of  lociru  guaran- 
te«d  cumulatively  to  January  31,  1961,  is  as 
follows: 


Type 

World 
Warn 

KoTPan 

Total 

Ifrimo  'oans         ... 

4,771.084 

7a  Ml 

239.  W7 

5.  on,  122 

8TS,0(» 
1,4M 
6,922 

820^  aw 

5.  584,002 

Karra  loans 

71.  MO 

nnsineas  tosna. — 

Total    

236.  »1» 
S.  8*1. 511 

During  calendar  year  1960  when  mortgage 
financing  at  the  current  VA  guaranteed  loan 
Interest  rate  of  bV^  percent  was  in  short  sup- 
ply the  voltime  of  loan  guarantee  activity 
was  as  follows: 

Home  loans:  145,000  in  total  amount  of 
$1,986  billion.      '' 

Farm  loans:  95  in  total  amount  of  $546.5 
thousand. 

Business  loans:  1,340  In  total  amount  of 
$5.7   million. 
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The  average  size  of  a  guaranteed  loan 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  Is  18.837. 
For  1960  the  average  was  $13,690. 

m,    DIRICT     LOANS 

In  contrast  to  the  volume  trend  for  guar- 
anteed loans,  the  number  of  direct  loans 
made  during  1960  was  at  an  alltime  high — 
30,560  loans  with  a  total  principal  amount 
of  $308,770,000.  Prom  the  Inception  of  the 
direct  loan  progran\  In  1950  through  Janu- 1 
ary  31,  1961.  a  total  of  179,149  loans  have 
been  made  In  a  total  amount  of  $1,483,- 
824.000.  The  aver:\ge  size  of  a  direct  loan 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  Is  $8,280. 
For  1960  the  average  is  $10,105 

Direct  loans  are  made  in  those  regions  of 
the  country  which  are  designated  as  hous- 
ing credit  shortage  areas  by  the  VA.  Pres- 
ently, of  the  3,075  counties  In  the  United 
States,  2  473  are  totally  eligible  and  267  are 
partly  eligible  for  direct  loans.  About  a 
third  of  the  veteran  p>opulatlon  resides  In 
direct  loan  areas 

rV.    COST     OF     VA     LOAN     PROGRAMS 

The  loan  repayment  record  of  World  War 
II  £ind  Korean  conflict  veterans  has  been 
outstanding  Percentagewise.  the  fore- 
closure rate  is  about  12  percent  on  guaran- 
teed loans  and  about  08  percent  on  direct 
loans.  Out  of  a  total  cumulative  guarantee 
liability  of  over  $27  billion  there  have  been 
85.296  claims  paid,  amounting  to  $57,953,000. 
The  total  loss  to  the  VA  on  guaranteed 
loans,  taking  into  account  the  liquidation 
of  mortgaged  properties  received  by  the  VA 
as  a  result  of  foreclosure  and  the  Interest 
income  received  on  mortgages  re.^'old  by  VA. 
amounts  to  about  $15  million  or  about 
three  one-hundreths  of  1  percent.  Nearly  2 
minion  GI   loans   have    been   repaid    In   full. 

In  addition,  the  direct  administrative 
cost*  charged  to  loan  guarantee  and  direct 
lean  programs  have  been  $190  million.  Bal- 
anced against  this  expenditure  is  the  fact 
that  a  profit  of  $74  million  has  been  built  up 
in  the  operation  of  the  direct  loan  program, 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
when  the  rule  was  under  consideration. 
I  would  hope  that  this  legislation  was  a 
simple  authorization  bill  and  then  after 
the  normal  appropriation  committee 
consideration  with  its  extra  safeguards 
and  control  a  second  bill  would  follow. 
The  language  contained  in  H.R.  5723 
abdicates  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned 
the  responsibility  of  annual  reviews  and 
controls.  I  do  not  believe  changing  the 
method  of  financing  the  veterans'  pro- 
gram would  disrupt  it.  Certainly,  after 
10  years  of  successful  operation.  I  would 
not  want  that  to  happen.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  charge,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  I  would  hurt  the  veterans' 
housing  program.  I  do  not  see  that 
Congress  can  weigh  the  need  of  a  pro- 
gram as  against  the  revenue  that  is 
available  in  the  TreasuiT  and  the  overall 
fiscal  interests  of  our  country  unless  we 
are  consistent  so  that  every  piece  of 
legislation  having  to  do  with  the  appro- 
priation of  fimds  be  channeled  through 
one  committee.  As  the  Members  know. 
up  to  1920  there  was  no  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Each  committee  ap- 
propriated for  its  own  program.  The 
need  of  having  one  committee  to  con- 
sider the  overall  fiscal  interests  of  the 
country  as  against  special  groups  was 


clearly  demonstrated.  Having  one  such 
committee  worked  until  the  device  of 
back-door  spending  weis  evolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  when  the  rule 
was  under  consideration,  I  hope  to  be 
recognized  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  with  instructions  to  elimi- 
nate debt  transaction  financing  from  the 
bill.  I  will  offer  such  a  motion  in  de- 
votion to  principle.  However,  I  am  not 
asking  Members  to  support  such  a  mo- 
tion if  they  have  any  apprehension  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  program  and*  helping 
our  veterans  to  obtain  housing.  I  am 
confident  the  program  would  proceed, 
but  as  I  said  in  testfying  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  had  hoped  the  matter 
of  change  in  the  method  of  financing 
and  its  effect — its  possible  disruptive 
effect — would  be  more  fully  explored.  I 
wanted  a  delay. 

Mr.  A"yRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Avery! . 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  so  I  could  ask  two 
or  three  questions  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  TeagueI.  The 
program  is  going  to  be  extended.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  debate  that  any 
further.  I  think  it  should  be.  I  think 
it  also  should  be  terminated  in  due  time. 
My  question  arises  as  to  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  deter- 
mine and  to  declare  such  area,  as  he 
might  decide,  would  be  what  is  described 
as  a  "housing  credit  shortage  area  " 
Are  there  any  guidelines  in  the  basic 
law  or  in  the  legislative  history  of  this 
bill  suggesting  how  those  areas  should 
be  defined  or  do  they  have  to  conform 
to  county  lines  or  to  metropolitan  area 
lines,  as  they  are  vaguely  established,  or 
is  it  strictly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  as  to  how  those  areas 
should  be  identified? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  realizes  we  could  not  write 
into  the  legi-slation  the  exact  boundaries. 
That  is  left  completely  up  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  I  feel  sure,  certainly,  he 
has  guidelines  based  on  the  needs.  He 
knows  how  many  veterans  in  certain 
areas  have  tried  to  get  a  loan  and  how 
many  of  them  have  received  loans.  It 
is  not  the  county  line  alone.  Some  part 
of  the  county  may  be  a  direct  loan  area 
and  other  parts  of  the  county  may  be 
a  guaranteed  loan  area.  It  is  usually  a 
metropolitan  area  in  a  county  that  is 
in  a  direct  loan  area. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
response  from  the  chairman  because, 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  in 
Kansas,  we  have  had  a  problem  where 
some  veterans  in  need  of  a  direct  loan 
are  just  on  the  edge  of  a  county  or  out- 
side of  a  metropolitan  area,  and  there- 
fore they  have  not  been  declared  eligible 
for  such  a  direct  loan.  Yef.  they  might 
have  more  need  of  a  direct  loan  than 
a  veteran  similarly  situated  but  who  is 
within  the  line.  So.  can  I  conclude 
from  what  the  chairman  has  said  that 
the  Administrator  should  take  a  rather 
liberal  viewpoint  in  establishing  these 
areas  so  as  to  accommodate  as  many 


veterans  as  possible  and  qualify  them 
for  direct  loans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cer- 
tainly so.  The  big  factor  limiting  the 
Administrator  has  been  the  amount  of 
money  available.  I  believe  there  are 
30.000  veterans  on  the  waiting  list  for 
direct  loans  right  now. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Is  it  not  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  that  if  this  bill  passes, 
as  it  is  presently  written,  the  shortage 
of  funds  will  be  largely  eliminated. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  believe  it 
would  take  almost  twice  £is  much  as  we 
have  in  this  bill  to  clear  up  that  wait- 
ing list  which  exists  right  now.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  correct  figure.  So 
there  will  still  be  a  considerable  waiting 
hst. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  inquiry  of 
the  chairman.  The  language  on  page  5 
of  the  report,  makes  reference  to  the 
procedure  which  was  followed  in  1959. 
under  which  the  voluntary  home  mort- 
gage credit  program  was  used  to  help 
reduce  the  number  of  people  who  are 
waiting  on  the  direct  loan  list.  In  the 
report,  it  states  on  page  5 : 

This  procedure  did  not  get  loans  for  the 
veterans  through  the  voluntary  home 
mortgage  credit  program  because  this  pro- 
gram has  failed  to  provide  new  or  additional 
funds  for  veterans  home  buyers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chairman,  is 
there  any  useful  purpose  accomplished 
by  the  Voluntary  Home  Mortgage  Credit 
Agency  with  respect  to  the  veterans' 
loan  program? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Yes.  What 
we  meant  by  that  statement.  I  believe, 
was  that  it  did  not  provide  sufficient 
money,  but  it  has  provided  some  money 
and  there  has  been  much  work  done 
which  has  been  very  helpful.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman,  this  procedure  still 
exists  and  I  might  point  out  also  that 
a  private  lender  can  come  in  at  any 
time  and  take  up  the  papers  on  the  di- 
rect loan. 

Mr.  VANIK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
the  direct  home  loan  program  for  veter- 
ans but  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  back- 
door financing  provision  as  contained  in 
this  bill. 

To  give  the  Administrator  the  power 
to  withdraw  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  during  the 
next  5  years  is  a  spineless  abdication  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Who  can  possibly 
know  on  this  day  and  hour  what  the 
economic  situation  will  be  a  year  hence 
much  less  the  conditions  that  will  pre- 
vail on  June  30.  1966?  During  the  in- 
tervening years,  as  previously  stated,  the 
Administrator  is  empowered  to  withdraw 
$1.2  billion  without  further  scrutiny  from 
Congress. 

If  this  practice  is  to  be  continued,  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  as  well 
admit  it  is  not  interested  in  control  of 
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the  Federal  purse  strings  and  abolish 
its  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
suppoit  of  the  bill  under  consideration, 
H.R.  5723. 

The  bill  before  us  extends  both  the 
guaranteed  and  direct  loan  programs 
for  our  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  This  is  the  first 
bill  that  has  extended  the  home  loan 
benefits  to  our  veterans  based  on  the 
length  of  service  they  gave  for  our  coun- 
try. The  bill  provides  that  both  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  will  have 
10  years  from  the  date  of  their  discharge 
plus  1  year  for  each  3  months  seiAice 
and  provides  a  cutoff  date  of  July  25. 
1967.  for  World  War  II  veterans  and 
January  31,  1975,  for  the  Korean 
veterans. 

In  addition  to  the  phasing-out  of  the 
benefits,  the  bill  provides  additional  sums 
of  money  that  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  make  loans  available 
to  the  veterans  in  our  small  towns,  cities, 
and  rural  areas  where  private  financing 
has  always  been  in  short  supply. 

Of  the  30.000  veterans  on  the  waiting 
list  today  for  a  direct  loan.  768  of  these 
veterans  live  in  my  State  and  imless  the 
bill  before  us  is  enacted  into  law,  m  all 
probability,  the  768  veteians  will  not  be 
able  to  get  financing  for  the  purchase  of 
their  homes. 

The  program  has  operated  very  effec- 
tively in  my  State.  The  only  criticism 
of  the  program  is  that  there  has  never 
been  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  rural  veterans  for  home 
loans.  I  am  pleased  to  rep>ort  that  as 
of  to  date  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  made  4.089  direct  loans  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  This  is  in  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  $40  million.  I  am 
sure  they  would  have  made  many  times 
this  amoimt  had  there  been  sufficient 
fimds. 

In  urging  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill  before  us.  I  think  that  it  bears 
repeating  that  the  direct  loan  program 
has  been  a  most  successful  financial  un- 
derwriting of  moitgage  loans  in  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  made 
a  profit  of  $74  million  to  date.  I  feel 
confident  that  my  colleagues  will  supF>ort 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R    5723 
A    bill    to   extend    the    veterans'    guaranteed 
and  direct  home  loan  program  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  veterans'  di- 
rect loan  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1803  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(a)(1)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  II  or 
Korean  conflict  veteran.  If  made  within  the 
applicable  period  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses, and  In  compliance  with  the  provisions, 
specified    In    this    chapter    Is    automatically 


guaranteed  by  the  United  States  In  an 
amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  loan  If  the  loan  is  made  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  In  section  1810  of  this 
title  and  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  loan  if  thcloan  is  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  1812.  1813,  or  1814  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  If  a  loan  report  or  an  application 
for  loan  guaranty  relating  to  a  loan  under 
this  chapter  Is  received  by  the  Administra- 
tor before  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
veteran's  entitlement,  the  loan  may  be  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  after  such  date. 

"(3)  (A)  A  World  War  II  veteran's  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  will 
expire  as  follows: 

"(1)  ten  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  last  period  of  active 
duty  of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred during  World  War  II,  plus  an  addi- 
tional period  equal  to  one  year  for  each 
four  months  of  active  duty  performed  by 
the  veteran  during  World  War  II,  except  that 
entitlement  shall  not  continue  in  any  case 
after  July  25.  1967,  nor  shall  entitlement 
expire  In  any  case  prior  to  July  25.  1962;  or 

"(11)  on  July  25,  1967.  for  a  veteran  who  Is 
discharged  or  released  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  from  a  period  of  active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  during 
World  War  II. 

"(B)  A  Korean  conflict  veteran's  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  will  ex- 
pire as  follows: 

"(1)  ten  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  last  period  of  active  duty 
of  the  veteran,  any  part  of  which  occurred 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  plus  an  addi- 
tional period  equal  to  one  year  for  each  four 
months  of  active  duty  performed  by  the  vet- 
eran during  the  Korean  conflict,  except  that 
entitlement  shall  not  continue  In  any  case 
after  January  31.  1975.  nor  shall  entitlement 
expire  In  any  case  prior  to  January  31,  1965; 
or 

"(II)  on  January  31.  1975.  for  a  veteran 
who  Is  discharged  or  released  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  from  a  period  of  active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  during  the 
Korean  conflict." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1802(b) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Entitlement  restored 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  by  a 
World  War  II  veteran  at  any  time  before 
July  26,  1967,  and  by  a  Korean  conflict  vet- 
eran at  any  time  before  February  1.  1975." 

(c)  Section  1814(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1 )  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3);  (2)  by  striking  out  ";  and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
a  period:  and  (3)  by  Inserting  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1811  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  private  capital  is  not  generally  available 
In  any  area  for  the  financing  of  loans  guar- 
anteed under  section  1810  of  this  title,  he 
shall  designate  such  area  as  a  "housing  credit 
shortage  area',  and  shall  make,  or  enter  Into 
commitments  to  make,  to  any  World  War  II 
or  Korean  confilct  veteran  eligible  under  this 
title,  a  loan  for  any  or  all  of  the  purposes 
listed  in  section  1810(a)    In  such  area 

"(b)  In  designating  any  area  as  a  "housing 
credit  shortage  area'  imder  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  primary  emphasis 
to  providing  loans  to  veterans  living  In  areas 
In  which  participation  in  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  by  veterans  has  been  dispro- 
portionately low." 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  1811  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this 
section  to  any  veteran  after  the  expiration  of 


his  entitlement  pursuant  to  section  1803(a) 
t8)  of  this  title  except  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mitment issued  by  the  Administrator  before 
such  entitlement  expires  " 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (i)  of 
such  section  1811  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "constructed"  the  follow- 
ing: "in  rural  areas  or  In  small  cities  or 
towns". 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  1823(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "June  30.  1962"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  substituting  therefor 
•"June  30,  1961"; 

(2)  by  changing  the  comma  to  a  period 
in  the  fourth  sentence  and  deleting  the  re- 
mainder of  that  sentence: 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
sentences  Immediately  after  the  third 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  also  advance  to  the  Administrator  from 
time  to  time  such  additional  sums  as  the 
Administrator  may  request,  not  In  excess  of 
$100,000,000  to  be  Inmiedlately  available, 
plus  an  additional  amount  not  in  excess  of 
$400,000,000  after  June  30,  1961,  plus 
$200,000,000  after  June  30,  1962,  plus 
$150,000,000  after  June  30,  1963,  plus  $150,- 
000.000  after  June  30,  1964,  plus  $100,000,000 
after  June  30,  1965.  plus  $100,000,000  after 
June  ^,  1966.  Any  such  authorized  advance 
which  is  not  requested  by  the  Administrator 
in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  advance  may 
be  made  shall  be  made  thereafter  when  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator,  except  that 
no  such  request  or  advance  may  be  made 
after  June  30,  1967.  Such  authorized  ad- 
vances are  not  subject  to  the^  quarter  an- 
nual limitation  in  the  second'  sentence  of 
this  subsection,  but  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  advanced  in  any  fiscal  year  after  June 
30.  1962,  shall  be  reduced  only  by  the  amount 
which  has  been  returned  to  the  revolving 
fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  from 
the  sale  of  loans  pursuant  to  section  1811(g) 
of  this  title." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1823(c)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1963  "  a|id  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "June  30. 
1976". 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading  of  the  bill ) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  and  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  p>oint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  "iho  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  "four"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "three". 

On  page  2,  line  23.  strike  out  "who  is". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  "fovir"  In 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  out  "who  Is". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  LosiR.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conmiittee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5723  >  to  extend  the  veterans'  guar- 
anteed and  direct  home  loan  program 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
veterans'  direct  loan  program,  pui'suant 
to  House  Resolution  252.  he  reported  the 
bill    back    to    the    Hpuse    with   sundry 
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amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill'' 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies.   The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PiLLT  moves  to  recomm.:  the  bill  (  HR. 
6733 1  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs, with  In-structlons  to  report  the  same 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment: 

On  page  5.  line  23,  In^medlatel/  before  the 
period  after  "1B66"  Insert  the  following  ": 
Pnyvided,  That  advances  may  be  made  ptir- 
suant  to  this  sentence  only  in  siich  amounts 
as  may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  tn 
appropriation  Acts". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  minority 
leadership,  Mr.  Halleck  speaking,  .states 
that  he  does  not  want  to  quarrel,  so. 
yielding  again,  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order,  although  personally  I  think  it  is 
long  past  time  when  the  Republican 
Party  should  put  itself  on  record  by  a 
rollcall  against  unconstitutional  proce- 
dure, against  appropriating  funds  which 
have  never  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEA\'E  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AFRICAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Thorkberrt)  .  Under  the  previous  order 
of  the  Hovise  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DiGGS !  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1958  a 
group  of  African  leaders  met  in  Accra. 
At  that  time  they  proclaimed  that  "April 
15  should  be  called  African  Freedom  Day, 
which  all  African  countries  and  all 
friends  of  Africa  shall  observe  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  forces  of  freedom  until 


all  Africa  is  free."  Africa  has  come  a 
long  way  in  these  past  2  years  since  this 
resolution  was  pa.ssed.  Almost  20  new 
mdeF>endent  countries  have  emerged  in 
Africa.  Millions  of  Africans  have 
thrown  off  the  bonds  of  colonialism; 
bonds  which  separated  them  from  free- 
dom and  self-government  for  so  many 
years. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  celebrate 
African  Freedom  Day  witlr  warmth  for 
new  friends.  We  turn  toward  them  with 
hearts  open,  willing  to  lend  our  aid  and 
moral  support  insofar  as  we  are  able  and 
without  ulterior  motive. 

To  Africans  freedom  means  many 
things,  some  of  which  we  associate  with 
the  word  "freedom."  others  which  we 
once  associated  with  freedom  but  long 
have  taken  for  granted.  Perhaps  above 
all,  freedom  to  the  African  means  dig- 
nity— dignity  as  a  human  being.  We 
have  rather  forgotten  this  meaning  of 
freedom,  although  we  treasure  dignity. 
It  means  that  the  Africans  now  bow  to 
no  man  and  participate  in  the  world  of 
men  as  what  they  are— equals  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man. 

It  is  easy  to  underestimate  this  force 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  But  the  troubles 
we  have  seen  in  the  past  in  Africa,  the 
troubles  we  continue  to  see  in  some  parts 
and,  unfortunately,  the  troubles  which 
■we  may  see  there  in  the  future  all  spring 
in  large  part  from  neglect  of  man's  striv- 
ing for  human  dignity.  Care  for  the  dig- 
nity of  men  is  a  principle  upon  which 
we  might  well  base  our  policy  toward 
Africa  and  indeed  our  foreign  policies 
elsewhere. 

Fieedom  means  other  things  to  Afri- 
cans. Some  would  like  to  think  that 
It  means  an  end  to  age-old  poverty, 
misery,  and  disease,  but  most  know  and 
know  well  that  it  does  not.  They  know 
that  it  means  a  beginning  of  work  to- 
ward an  end  to  these  evils  which  beset 
men.  They  know  that  the  road  is  hard 
and  long,  and  that  the  Impatience  for  a 
better  life  is  great.  They  are  ready  and 
eager  to  travel  this  road  and  mean  to 
travel  It  fast.  At  the  same  time  the 
road  is  indeed  a  rocky  one,  and  there 
will  be  problems,  impatience  and  some- 
times progress  will  be  slow.  There  are 
areas  along  this  road  where  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  only  the  United 
States,  may  be  able  to  ease  the  way  for 
Africa. 

One  of  the  problems,  which  is  left 
from  the  European  colonial  era  is  the 
boundaries,  size,  and  resources  of  the 
new  African  nations.  These  new  na- 
tions were  not  the  result  of  people 
willingly  entering  into  a  nation  together. 
Their  boundaries  are  the  arbitrary  re- 
sult of  European  struggles,  and  European 
greed,  of  half  a  century  or  more  ago. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  tn  West 
Africa  where  the  European  pwwers  each 
had  to  have  its  little  strip  of  land  run- 
ning up  from  the  sea.  No  regard  was 
paid  to  natural,  geographic,  or  human 
boundaries  and  the  boundaries  left  from 
the  days  of  colonialism  cut  across  these 
real  boundaries  in  every  way. 

Africans  mean  to  proceed  to  abolish  old 
boundaries  inherited  from  the  days  of 
colonialism  and  establish  new  and 
broader  nations  which  make  sense  In 
African   terms;    in  human,  geographic. 


and  economic  terms.  This  will  be  resisted 
by  some  and  the  United  States  has  a 
choice  between  two  courses.  It  can  use 
its  influence  blindly  to  support  the  ex- 
isting boundaries  and  the  nations  en- 
closed by  them,  simply  because  they 
exist.  Or  It  can  stand  willing  to  see  and 
encourage  intelligent  change — and  by 
this  I  mean  the  changes  which  most 
Africans  want.  It  does  not  seem  a  hard 
choice,  but  our  past  experience  In  the 
world  must  give  us  pause.  We  have 
found  it  only  too  easy  to  support  what 
exists  because  it  exists  and  oppose  change 
because  we  fear  that  change  carries 
risks.  It  does  carry  risks  but  we  must 
Icam  frotn  experience  that  the  greater 
risk  lies  in  the  dead  and  heavy  hand 
which  opposes  change.  We  mubt  not 
make  this  mistake  in  Africa.  We  must 
stand  ready  to  use  our  influence  and  our 
aid  bn  behalf  of  African  leaders  as  they 
emerge  and  not  on  the  past  of  European 
dominance. 

This  is  going  to  present  our  Govern- 
ment with  some  very  immediate  deci- 
sfofts.  We  are  prepared  to  aid  independ- 
ent Africa.  We  are  not  yet  sure  how 
much  aid  we  shall  prove  able  to  muster. 
Nor  are  we  entirely  sure  how  to  distrib- 
ute our  aid.  Obviously  we  are  not  going 
to  give  all  our  aid  to  one  country  or  dis- 
tribute It  equally  among  all  countries 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  population. 
We  have  to  decide  who  we  are  going  to 
aid  and  with  how  much.  We  can  easily 
find  that  we  are  aiding  a  nation  which 
would  join  with  others  into  a  larger  and 
more  natural  unity.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  their  separateness  insures 
our  aid.  We  can  easily  find  that  our  aid, 
if  we  do  not  govern  it  with  wisdom, 
serves  to  hold  things  as  they  are  rather 
than  to  ease  the  rough  road  of  change. 
Or  we  can  take  care  with  our  aid,  to 
insure  that  we  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion that  Africans  want  to  go.  We  can 
take  care  to  insure  that  we  are  ready  to 
aid  those  governments  in  Africa  which 
have  large  measure  of  public  support. 
Our  aid  will  not  determine  whether  or 
not  African  nations  unite  or  divide,  but 
our  use  of  aid  can  make  the  road 
smoother  or  more  diCBcult. 

Another  problem  and  opportunity  lies 
in  the  form  of  government  which  Afri- 
cans choose  for  their  countries.  Afri- 
cans are  not  simply  copying  the  United 
States,  the  West  or  the  East.  They  are 
searching  for,  and  have  begun  to  find, 
forms  of  government  which  are  uniquely 
African.  They  have  taken  from  the 
West  and  from  the  East,  but  their  gov- 
ernments are  neither  West  nqr  East — 
they  are  African.  ( 

We  find  it  very  easy  to  confuse  our- 
selves in  this  respect.  We  tend  to  look 
for  govenmients  which  are  copies  of  our 
Government,  or  at  least  of  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  judge  them  to  be  good. 
When  we  see  governments  which  have 
taken  something  from  both  East  and 
West  and  are  neither,  but  are  African, 
we  tend  to  be  blind  to  anything  except 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  Western  copy. 
This  can  be  a  very  serious  mistake,  for 
while  we  have  great  moral  influence  to 
exert  in  encouraging  Africans  to  move 
toward  goals  Identical  to  ours,  we  can 
easily  dissipate  this  influence  by  our  too 
facile  condemnations. 
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Most  Africans  seek  social  goals  and 
they  are  much  more  inclined  to  use  the 
expressions  of  socialism  than  those  of 
Western  capitalism.  They  are  just 
emerging  as  nations  and  have  very  large 
problems  to  face.  They  believe  in  indi- 
vidual freedom  but  they  do  not  believe 
at  tliis  moment  that  they  can  afford  var- 
ious factions  pulling  and  tugging  at  the 
nation  from  within.  They  feel  pressing 
need  for  a  reasonable  level  of  discipline 
and  cooperation  first;  discipline  and  co- 
operation which  are  to  be  used  to  build 
the  conditions  of  individual  freedom. 
Thus  in  many  of  the  most  vital  and  pro- 
gressive new  nations  of  Africa,  there  are 
really  no  opposition  parties.  A  one- 
party  government  is  in  operation.  We 
could  be  quick  to  condemn  this  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  elsewhere.  But 
to  do  so  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  for  it 
would  overlook  the  fact  that  Africans 
are  developing  their  own  institutions  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  experience  elsewhere 
but  of  their  own  needs  and  their  own 
desires.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  easy 
trap  of  antagonism  or  coolness  to  a  new 
African  nation  because  its  fonns  of  gov- 
ernment are  not  just  what  we.  in  our 
limited  wisdom,  think  to  be  best. 

A  third  problem  and  opportunity  lies 
in  education.  The  demand  for  educa- 
tion In  Africa  cannot  be  overestimated 
and  the  need  for  it  is  vast.  We  often 
forget  the  role  that  free  public  educa- 
tion played  in  the  devel6pmcnt  of  our 
own  economy,  and  more  important,  in 
the  development  of  the  free  society  in 
which  we  live.  We  should  not  forget  it. 
for  it  was  most  important.  Education 
provides  a  man  with  dignity,  with  knowl- 
edge of  himself  and  his  world,  and  with 
the  tools  and  ability  to  improve  his  phys- 
ical surroundings  It  is  the  mstrument 
by  which  he  conquers  physical  nature 
and  his  own  nature.  It  is  the  great  civ- 
ilizing force. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  neglect  or 
do  too  little  for  education  in  Africa. 
We  recognize  the  need,  but  we  have  yet 
to  recognize  how  vast  is  the  need.  It  is 
not  going  to  require  some  minor  effort 
on  our  part,  but  a  major  effort  of  the 
sort  we  have  not  known  before.  It  is 
not  so  much  an  effort  in  terms  of  money, 
but  an  effort  in  terms  of  people.  We 
cannot  buy  education  and  send  it  to 
Africa.  We  have  to  find  the  people  who 
can  educate  and  educate  well  and  get 
them  to  Africa  to  do  so.  This  is  an  area 
in  which  the  United  States  can  and 
must  stand  ready  to  make  a  very  large 
contribution  to  the  future  of  African 
freedom. 

This  question  ol  education  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  because  it  is  so  in- 
timately related  to  the  human  dignity 
and  to  the  forces  which  move  contempo- 
rary Africa.  Africans  must  learn  how  to 
perform  the  complex  tasks  of  a  modem 
economy  and  a  modern  nation  before 
they  can  develop  tiieir  countries.  Until 
they  learn  how  to  perform  these  tasks 
they  will  not  feel  fully  and  finally  free. 
In  Africa  today,  there  exists  a  wide 
feeling  that  a  nation  is  not  free  until 
it  is  entirely  free  of  dependence  of  any 
sort  on  the  former  colonial  nations. 
There  is  a  great  thrust  to  do  away  with 
all  ties  of  dependence,  not  only  political. 


but  economic,  financial  and  technical  as 
well.  We  know,  and  Af ricans  \now, 
that  all  nations  in  this  world  of  ours 
are  tied  together,  in  reality  with  a  com- 
mon destiny,  and  if  we  have  not  the  wis- 
dom to  avoid  it,  a  common  fate.  But 
for  Africans  to  play  their  rightful  and 
most  useful  roleTn  this  world  of  nations, 
they  must  first  feel  that  they  have  fully 
cast  off  the  shackles  of  dependence.  Ed- 
ucation, by  providing  the  skills  carried 
only  in  the  individual  human  being, 
provides  this  full  and  final  independ- 
ence. Our  successful  promotion  of  edu- 
cation in  Africa  may  well  be  the  factor 
by  which  Africa  achieves  the  full  inde- 
pendence Africans  seek,  and  by  which 
we  find  the  continent  of  Africa  playing 
a  most  constructive  role  in  the  future  we 
seek  in  common. 

Education  is  not  but  a  matter  of  tech- 
nical skills  alone.  It  provides  also  the 
depth  of  understanding  with  which  the 
human  being  moves  in  the  world  of  his 
fellows.  Out  of  this  arises  dictatorial  or 
democratic  governments,  human  misery 
or  himian  satisfaction,  and  ultimately  a 
world  at  peace  or  a  world  destroyed.  Ovu- 
concern  with  helping  Africa  on  its  vast 
course  of  education  must  not  slip  down 
to  the  level  of  a  technical  training 
course.  We  must  find  the  ways  to  impart 
to  Africans  what  is  best  in  Western  civi- 
lization so  that  they  may  find  values  in 
it  to  blend  in  the  values  of  their  own 
society.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone. 

But  man  does  live  by  bread,  and  Africa 
has  pressing  needs  to  improve  her  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  level  of  nutrition  of 
her  people  and  their  health.  These 
things  cost  money  and  Africa  needs  aid. 
We  must  find  tlie  resources  to  provide 
the  needed  aid  and  the  wisdom  to  help 
Africa  develop  quickly  and  wall.  We 
must  also  find  the  wisdom  to  keep  from 
pressing  African  nations  into  economic 
patterns  which  we  like  for  ourseh'es  but 
which  neither  appeal  to  Africans  nor 
meet  their  needs.  We  must  help  but  not 
be  the  overbearing  brother. 

America's  position  in  Africa  finds 
problems  and  great  opportunities  The 
new  administration  has  made  a  good 
start  by  identifying  our  Nation  with  Afri- 
can freedom.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Mennen  Williams,  has  proposed 
"hnpact  aid,"  such  as  food  and  medical 
supplies  immediately.  Long-range  aid 
policies  will  be  developed  to  aid  African 
countries  in  time. 

Through  this  kind  of  aid  we  may  be 
able  to  help  Africa  adjust  to  her  newly 
found  freedom  calmly  and  wisely,  and 
to  make  full  use  of  the  benefits  that 
America  has  found  can  be  derived  from 
independence.  Julius  Nyerere,  president 
of  the  Tanganyika  National  Union,  who 
will  probably  lead  the  goveriunent  when 
Tanganyika  achieves  independence,  re- 
ferred to  this  when  he  said : 

The  slogan  of  the  African  agitator  like  my- 
self— "Africa  Must  Be  Free" — must  not  be 
confined  to  the  Idea  of  freedom  from  foreign 
rule.  If  it  Is  going  to  be  worthy  of  the  sacri- 
fice that  our  people  are  making.  It  must 
mean  freedom  for  the  Individual  man  and 
woman  on  the  African  Continent. 

With  this  freedom  will  come  many 
problems  and  much  sacrifice,  as  Nyerere 


said,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  confi- 
dence that  the  newly  independent  Afri- 
can nations  will  be  valuable  members  of 
the  world  community. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,        • 
APRIL  17 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  ilealing  with  immigra- 
tion and  nationality  matters.  The  bill 
contains  the  following  principal  features: 

First.  In  order  to  expedite  and  facili- 
tate the  reuniting  of  families,  my  bill 
establishes  a  quota  reserve  consisting  of 
the  annually  unused  quota  numbers 
which  will  be  allocated  for  the  use  of 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  lawfully 
resident  aliens.  Every  country  of  the 
world  having  an  immigration  quota  of 
less  than  7,000  annually  will  have  access 
to  the  quota  reserve  proportionate  to  the 
respective  country's  participation  in  the 
sum  total  of  all  annual  quotas  under 
7,000. 

Second.  Temporary  laws  providing  for 
the  entry  of  adopted  children  are  pro- 
posed to  be  incorporated  into  the  per- 
manent code. 

Third.  Waivers  of  inadmissibility,  in- 
cluding inadmissibility  due  to  affliction 
with  tuberculosis,  are  to  be  made  part 
of  our  permanent  law  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  relative's  of  U.S.  citizens  and  per- 
manent residents  of  this  country. 

Fourth.  Veterans  of  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities who  became  naturalized  U.S.  cit- 
izens will,  under  the  bill,  be  accorded 
the  same  protection  from  expatriation  as 
that  enjoyed  by  naturalized  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

Fifth.  An  improved  procedure  govern- 
ing the  admission  of  highly  skilled  im- 
migreints  will  give  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  together 
with  the  Attorney  General,  the  possibility 
to  provide  for  the  selection  of  the  most 
desirable  immigrants  with  a  view  toward 
serving  the  national  interests  in  the  field 
of  defense,  science,  technology,  public 
health,  and  cultural  progress. 

Sixth.  The  increasing  instances  of 
abuse  of  our  immigration  laws  have 
prompted  me  to  propose  to  the  Congress, 
in  the  same  bill,  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the 
racketeering  elements,  subversives,  and 
aliens  who  resort  to  fraud  m  obtaimng 
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entry  and  permanent  residence  in  this 
country.  Improved  procedures  and  pre- 
cise riiles  of  evidence  in  judicial  action 
bearing  on  immigration,  deportation  and 
naturalization  are  proposed  in  my  bill 
to  serve  to  correct  laxities  harmful  to  the 
national  interest: 

Full  analysis  of  my  bill  follows : 

Sections  1,  2,  and  12  Incorporate  and  cod- 
ify into  permanent  law  the  provUionfi  of 
several  successive  temporary  enactments 
facilitating  the  Inimigration  of  alien  or- 
phans adopted  by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  eligibility  requirements  would  re- 
main virtually  unchanged  except  that  the 
maximum  age  of  the  adopted  orphan  who 
may  enter  the  United  States  outside  of  the 
applicable  immigrant  quotas  is  set  at  10 
years  of  age  instead  of  14.  This  change  fol- 
lows the  recommendations  of  the  Interested 
social  welfare  organizations  and  reflects  their 
belief  that  such  lowering  of  the  age  of  the 
adopted  orphan  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  child  &a  well  as  the  adopting  family. 

The  petition  procedure  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 8  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  bill  Is  designed 
to  eliminate  abuses  and  hardships  resulting 
from  "proxy"  adoptions  of  a  child  never 
Been  by  the  adoptive  parents.  The  proce- 
dure also  requires  compliance  with  the 
adoption  requirements  of  the  State  of  the 
child's  proposed  residence 

Sections  3  and  16  accord  veterans  of  the 
Korean  hostilities  the  same  naturalization 
privileges  as  existing  law  accords  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  11.  A  bill  con- 
taining these  provisions  was  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Shexukt]  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  86th  Congress. 

Section  4  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
procedure  to  govern  Judicial  review  of  orders 
of  deportation.  The  procedure  prescribes 
imlform  and  orderly  venue  which  will  permit 
the  expeditious  handling  of  Judicial  review 
of  administrative  orders  under  which  ex- 
pulsion of  certain  aliens  Is  ordered. 

The  necessity  for  strengthening  the  laws 
In  respect  to  aliens  who  resort  to  repeated 
Judicial  reviews  and  appeals  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  delaying  Justified  expluslon  from 
this  country,  has  been  long  recognized.  Ob- 
viously, whatever  the  ground  for  deportation, 
any  alien  has  the  right  to  challenge  admin- 
istrative findings  of  deportablllty  through 
Judicial  process.  However,  the  frequency  of 
abuses  and  the  Increase  In  number  of  cases 
taken  to  courts  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
delaying  the  expulsion  warrants  legislative 
action,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  aliens  Involved 
in  using  the  delaying  tactics  are  criminals, 
racketeers,  traffickers  In  narcotics,  or  agents 
of  subversion. 

A  bill  containing  identical  provisions 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
85th  and  86th  Congresses.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has  at  Its  September  1959  ses- 
sion approved  the  bill  and  at  Its  September 
ld60  session  the  Conference  decided  to  ad- 
hero  to  Its  approval  of  the  bill  so  far  as  It 
relates  to  deportation  orders. 

Section  5  is  designed  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite the  reuniting  of  families  by  creating 
a  quota  reserve  consisting  of  unused  quota 
nimibers  which  would  annually  be  utilized 
for  the  issuance  of  visas  to  Immigrants 
within  a  stated  degree  of  relationship  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  resident 
aliens. 

The  size  of  the  quota  reserve  will,  of 
course,  vaixy  from  year  to  year,  depending 
on  how  many  quota  numbers  remain  unused 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  Generally, 
In  the  last  decade  the  aggregate  of  unused 
quota  numbers  averaged  55,000  annually.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year,  1960,  the  number  was 
53,514. 


Relatives  of  US.  citizens  and  lawfully 
resident  aliens  chargeable  to  immigration 
quotas  of  less  than  7,000,  will  be  entitled  to 
obtain  Immigrant  visas  from  the  quota  re- 
serve. Each  quota  country  will  be  entitled 
to  a  percentage  of  the  quota  reserve  equal 
to  the  percentage  which  such  country's 
regular  quota  bears  to  the  total  of  all  annual 
quotas  under  7,000.  For  example,  if  a  coun- 
try's quota  represents  5  percent  of  that  total, 
the  immigrants  from  that  country  would 
have  access  to  5  perce^it  of  the  quota  reserve. 

Relatives  who  will  benefit  from  the  quota 
reserve  Include :  ( 1 )  Parents  and  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  over  21  years  of  age  of 
U.S.  citizens:  (2)  spouses  and  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters,  minors  or  adults,  of  law- 
fully resident  aliens;  and  (3)  married  sons 
or  daughters  or  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.3. 
citizens  and  their  spouses  and  minor  chU- 
dren,  If  accompanying  them. 

Section  6  Is  designed  to  meet  certain 
changing  world  conditions,  specifically  the 
situation  created  by  the  increasing  number 
of  new  independent  countries,  each  of  which 
Is  authorized  under  existing  law  to  be  allo- 
cated an  annual  Immigration  quota  of  100. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  now  20  Independent 
countries,  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
In  the  geographical  area  described  by  law 
as  the  "Asla-Paciflc  Triangle,"  the  existing 
2.000  quota  celling  imposed  on  that  area  as 
a  whole,  is  proposed  to  be  removed  so  that 
in  the  event  that  an  additional  Independent 
country  located  In  that  area  obtains  U.S. 
recognition,  a  quota  of  100  annually  could 
be  proclaimed  for  Its  nationals. 

Similarly,  anticipating  the  forthcoming 
assumption  of  an  Independent  status  by  the 
West  Indies  Federation,  this  section  of  the 
bill  proposes  to  assure  to  this  or  similar  new 
political  entitles  an  Immigration  quota  equal 
to  the  total  of  subquotas  or  quotas  now 
available  for  each  of  the  component  parts 
of  such  a  new  entity. 

To  cite  an  example,  upon  the  merger  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  into  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, the  new  entity  was  allocated  only  100 
quota  numbers  annually,  while  prior  to  the 
merger  each  of  the  two  component  parts  had 
a  100  quota  for  Itself.  This  situation  will 
be  corrected  under  section  6  of  the  bill. 

Section  7  proposes  perfecting  amendments 
to  existing  procedures  under  which  highly 
skilled  Immigrants  may  obtain  preferential 
status  under  the  respective  Immigration 
quotas.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  coordinated  policy  which  will 
tend  to  serve  national  Interests  In  the  field 
of  defense,  science,  technology,  public  health, 
and  cultural  progress,  a  five-member  Skilled 
Specialists  Selection  Board  is  proposed  to  be 
created,  representing  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense; Agriculture;  Commerce;  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  as  well  as  the  At- 
torney General.  The  Board  will  review  ap- 
plications for  entry  of  specially  qualified 
aliens  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Section  8(c)  proposes  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing law  by  giving  the  Attorney  General  a  new 
legal  Instrumentality  to  counteract  the  In- 
creasing number  of  fraudulent  acquisitions 
of  nonquota  status  through  false  marriages 
between  aliens  and  U.S.  citizens,  often  pre- 
arranged by  racketeers.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  recently  reported  to  the  Congress 
about  the  Increasing  number  of  such  sham 
marriages  Indicating  the  existence  of  mar- 
riage schemers  operating  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  on  the  waterfronts, 
and  arranging  for  high  fees  -for  deceitful 
marriages  Involving.  In  most  Instances,  alien 
seamen. 

Section  9  eliminates  from  the  excluding 
clauses  of  existing  law  the  listing  of  tuber- 
culosis and  leprosy  and  provides  simply  for 
the  exclusion  of  aliens  who  are  afflicted  with 
any  dangerous  contagious  disease. 

The  original  text  of  that  provision  of  ex- 
isting law  was  based  upon  recommendation 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  made  in 


1951.  Recent  developments  In  the  field  of 
medicine  have  prompted  vie  Service  to  rec- 
ommead  simpler  and  apparently  more  pre- 
cise language  which,  In  the  opinion  of  medl- 
cnl  experts,  will  be  conducive  to  a  more 
effective  administration  of  the  law. 

The  provisions  of  temporary  statutes  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  or  resident  aliens  afflicted  with  tu- 
berculosis. If  proper  safeguards  are  provided 
and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  are  being  in- 
cluded Into  permanent  law  under  the  first 
part  of  section  11  of  the  bill. 

Section  10,  two  latter  parts  of  section  11, 
and  section  14  codify  existing  law.  applicable 
to  the  granting  of  waivers  of  certain  exclud- 
ing provisions  and  consolidate  with  the  basic 
statute  the  matter  now  contained  In  the  en- 
actments of  1954  and  1957. 

Section  13  eliminates  existing  require- 
ment that  a  visa  applicant  state  In  his  ap- 
plication his  race  and  ethnic  classification. 
Inasmuch  as  neither  race  nor  ethnic  classi- 
fication have  any  bearing  on  the  eligibility 
of  an  alien  to  enter  the  United  States,  the 
elimination  of  the  two  Items  from  applica- 
tion forma  Is  proposed. 

Section  15  is  designed  to  correct  certain 
Judicial  misinterpretations  of  "saving, 
clauses"  of  the  naturalization  law  by  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization 
under  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Sections  17  and  18  prescribe  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  Judicial  revocation  of  citizenship 
and  In  administrative  determinations  of 
voluntary  or  Involuntary  expatriation. 

Section  19  grants  to  the  spouse  and  child 
of  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen,  who  after  at- 
taining the  age  of  60  has  retired  from  his 
occupmtlon,  the  privilege  of  retaining  U.S. 
citizenship  If  the  entire  family  resides 
abroad. 

Sections  20.  21,  22,  and  23  provides  for 
technical  rearrangements  In  the  permanent 
statute  resulting  from  codification;  and 
section  24  repeals  several  obsolete  or  tem- 
porary enactments  consolidated  with  the 
permanent  statute  pursuant  to  the  bill. 
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MEETING  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
many  patriotic  organizations  in  the 
United  States  whose  loyalty  and  support 
of  our  system  of  government  under  the 
Constitution  form  a  vast  reserve  of 
power. 

Because  of  the  current  critical  state 
in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation,  it  was  in- 
deed a  cheering  experience  to  attend  on 
February  2.  1961.  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies.  This 
convention  took  action  in  the  direction 
of  meeting  the  constitutional  crisis 
which  hsis  now  reached  a  crucial  stage. 

The  American  Coalition  is  an  organ- 
ization formed  in  1929  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  patriotic,  civic,  and  fraternal 
societies.  Its  membership  includes  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  the 
National  Society.  Daughters  of  the  Rev- 
olution :  the  General  Society  of  the  War 
of  1812;  the  National  Sojourners,  Inc.; 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars; 


the  National  Camp,  Patriotic  Sons  of 
America;  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion;  and  the  Junior  Order 
United  States  American  Mechanics.  Al- 
together, it  has  more  than  120  patriotic 
groups  with  a  membership  totaling 
above  4  million. 

The  critical  situation  in  our  country 
above  referred  to  is  a  movement  to  over- 
throw our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  do  away  with  the  hard- 
earned  liberties  that  our  people  have 
enjoyed,  to  take  them  out  of  the  ranks 
of  free  peoples,  and  to  place  them  under 
the  stern,  if  invisible,  hand  of  an  auto- 
cratic dictatorship. 

The  fact  that  this  movement  to  over- 
throw our  Government  is  beclouded  with 
secrecy  is  its  principal  danger,  for  the 
tyrarmy  of  oppression  must  be  felt  in 
order  to  be  discerr.ed. 

What  is  some  of  the  evidence?  The 
facts  that  a  large  part  of  one's  daily 
earnings  arc  taken  away  from  us  by  in- 
visible taxes  and  much  of  it  squandered, 
that  our  daily  affairs  are  being  directed 
and  our  people  being  regimented,  that 
our  education  is  being  controlled,  and 
that  intelligent  discussion  of  all  public 
operations  is  being  increasingly  stifled, 
add  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  would 
invite  attention  to  a  speech  by  me  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  1959,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Con- 
stitutional Crisis:  Its  Threat  to  Liberty 
and  the  Remedy";  also  to  a  series  of 
speeches  in  the  House  on  March  14.  15, 
and  June  17.  1960,  under  the  title  "Na- 
tional Constitutional  Crisis:  A  Plan  for 
Action." 

The  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies  in  the  action  above  referred  to 
aims  to  deal  directly  with  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  dang:erous  outcroppings  of 
this  conspiracy  to  overthrow  our  consti- 
tutional form  of  Government. 

It  threats  witli  the  assumption  of 
autocratic  power  by  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  attempting  to  exercise 
a  ix)wer  and  authority  which  have  not 
been  grante^l  to  them.  It  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  usurpation  of  power  by  ap- 
pointed agencies  of  Government. 

In  addition,  it  aims  to  deal  with  the 
enforcement  of  unlawful  acts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  under  the  pretense 
that  these  acts  of  members  of  the  Court 
ale  lawful  acts  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  States,  in  tlie  agreement  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
established  three  separate  and  distinct 
agencies  of  Government  to  administer 
a  part  of  their  governmental  affairs  with 
the  intention  of  limiting  the  powers  thus 
conferred. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  were  limited  to  judicial  powers. 
All  legislative  powers  delegated  in  this 
contract  were  given  to  the  Congress.  No 
legislative  powers  were  given  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Furthermore,  the  ofiQcers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Court  were  required  to  be 
bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution. Thus  they  must  be  bound  by 
its  provisions  in  order  to  function  as  a 
court. 

The  recommendation  of  the  American 
Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies  is  to  the 


effect  that  the  States  which  have  con- 
stituted the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as 
other  Federal  Courts,  are  resi>onsible 
that  such  agencies  of  their  emplojTnent 
confine  their  actions  within  the  limits 
they  have  authorized. 

Where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  permits  its  name  to  be 
used  and  the  seal  of  the  Court  to  be 
affixed  to  a  document  which  purports  to 
be  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  but 
which  in  fact  is  not  an  act  within  the 
authority  granted,  it  is  merely  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  effort  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  to  usurp  power  not  granted 
to  them.  In  such  cases,  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  States  affected  by  invalid 
rulings,  to  act  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  American  Coalition. 

It  is  the  law,  which  was  established 
many  years  before  ov^r  Constitution  was 
drafted,  tliat  in  such^n  agency  as  was 
established  under  the  agreement,  where 
its  authority  to  act  is  limited,  the  em- 
ployer who  establishes  the  agent  alone 
has  power  in  law  to  declare  its  invalid 
action  to  be  ultra  vires  and  void. 

The  States  which  have  constituted  the 
Supreme  Court  must  act  in  such  cases 
where  the  members  of  the  Court  have 
acted  without  authority  and  have  trans- 
gressed Uie  rights  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  Arizona,  or 
Arkansas,  or  Virginia.  The  State  must 
declare  invalid  and  not  the  law  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  invalid  actions  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  where 
their  actions  lack  authority  and  repre- 
sent the  exercise  of  an  assumed  power 
which  has  not  been  granted  to  them  un- 
der the  contract  which  assigns  to  them 
their  duties. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  present  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  the  text  of 
the  indicated  resolution  which  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  ,of  the  United  States 
now  face  a  serious  constitutional  crisis  in 
wlilch  they  have  to  deal  with  Increasing 
centralization  of  power  In  Federal  agencies 
of  Government  with  corresponding  loss  of 
cherished  liberties  as  individuals  and  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
governments  of  the  States  as  guarant<jed  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  some  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
developments  are  attributable  to  attempted 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  and 

Whereas  these  attempted  usurpations  In- 
clude Interferences  with  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power  to 
protect  its  people  from  moral  degradation, 
the  right  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  investigate  and  eradicate  enemies 
of  the  Nation  and  State  aiming  to  overthrow 
our  Government,  and  the  right  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  to  prevent  alien  enemies  from  be- 
ing licensed  to  practice  law  within  Its  Juris- 
diction; and  numerous  interferences  with 
rights  of  various'  States  In  the  operf  tlon  of 
State-owned  school  systems,  as  well  as  with 
the  right  of  the  people  generally  to  exercise 
powers  for  the  protection  of  their  morals, 
education,  health,  and  general  welfare;  and 

Whereas  such  attempted  usurpatlo:is  have 
had  adverse  effects  on  law  eiforcement 
branches  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments and  on  the  people  of  many  States 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  affected  States  to  take  proper  constitu- 
tional actions  to  make  definite  what,  is  the 
law  in  those  States  or  by  the  enacuaent  of 
equally  lawless  coxinter -coercive  meatures  in 
attempts  to  resist  invalid  decrees  of  Cotirt 


members,  all  of  which  have  served  to  recog- 
nize as  valid  the  Illegal  rulings;  and 

Whereas  these  failures  on  the  part  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  meet  their  constitu- 
tional obligations  amounts  to  ratification 
through  their  neglect  to  act  and  has  made 
them  copartners  In  the  crime  of  usurpation, 
at  least  equally  guilty  with  members  of  the 
Court;  and 

Whereas  criticisms  against  the  Supreme 
Court  have  had  the  effect  of  shielding  from 
censure  the  legislatures  and  Governors,  who 
are  entirely  to  be  blamed  for  the  Invalid 
actions  aforesaid  being  treated  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  as  valid  acts  of  the  Court; 
and 

Whereas  a  long  train  of  lUegal,  unconsti- 
tutional rulings.  If  allowed  to  be  treated  as 
law,  either  through  action  or  Inaction,  will 
result  in  the  overtlirow  of  our  form  of  lim- 
ited constitutional  government  in  favor  of 
an  unlimited  and  absolute  centralized  autoc- 
racy-; 

Rertolved.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies.  Inc.,  commends  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  action : 

1.  That  the  several  States.  In  their  highest 
sovereign  capacities  through  their  legisla- 
tures, pa-f-.^  appropriate  acts  declaring  the 
Illegal  rulings  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  beyond  the  Court's  constitutional 
authority,  invalid,  and  not  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  concerned,  thereby 
clarifying  and  making  definite  for  the  benefit 
of  law  enforcement  officers  so  that  they  can 
know  what  Is  the  law  In  the  given  State;  and 

2.  That  the  people  of  the  several  States 
elect  to  legislative  bodies.  Federal  and  SUte, 
only  those  persons  who  are  willing  to  Initiate 
and  to  enact  measures  to  defend  the  people 
and  the  States  from  tyrannical  usurpation  of 
power  through  Illegal  rulings  by  members  of 
the  Court;  and 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to— 

(a)  The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
all  Members  of  the  Congress; 

(b)  The  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
and  presiding  officers  of  the  houses  of  the 
State  legislatures  for  forwarding  to  appro- 
priate committees;  and 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States. 


CONSTITUTIONAL      CRISIS      IN      A 
S0\'T:REIGN  STATE 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
weeks  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have  been 
turned  toward  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  State's 
control  over  its  schools  in  line  \;ith  the 
principles  and  language  used  in  the  U.S. 
statute  approved  August  30,  1890 — title 
7,  United  States  Code,  section  323. 

Despite  all  the  publicity  given  to  this 
in.portant  subject  the  great  mass  of 
our  press,  editors,  and  commentators, 
through  ignorance  or  design,  ha\e  failed 
to  allow  proper  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  basic  law  affecting  tliis 
problem,  which  affords  a  basic  solution. 
Furthermore,  what  we  know  to  be  well 
established  law  must  govern  any  proper 
solution,  if  our  Nation  is  to  presei-ve  its 
established  form  of  government. 

Tlie  issues  involved  relate  to  the  legal 
effect  of  what  is  spoken  of  as  tlie  1954 
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ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  or  is 
it  not  a  riiling  of  the  Court?  To  be  a 
ruling  of  the  Court  it  must  be  within 
the  limits  of  power  given  by  the  Court 
and  that  limit  is  clearly  stated  to  be 
judicial  power. 

In  determining  if  this  is  a  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  necessity,  we 
must  deal  with  an  analysis  of  what  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Court  and, 
hence,  is  merely  an  act  of  the  justices  of 
the  Court  made  outside  the  authority 
given  to  the  Court  and,  therefore,  in  law, 
not  an  act  of  the  Court.  This  question 
must  be  answered:  What  is  and  what  is 
I  ot  within  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Court  as  agreed  to  by  the  States  which 
established  the  Court  and  gave  it  author- 
ity, and  limited  its  powers? 

Also  we  must  work  out  the  answer  to 
this  query:  Has  the  Court,  while  acting 
as  a  court,  been  accorded  the  authority 
cr  the  power  to  enter  the  ruling  in  ques- 
tion? Is  this  a  so-called  decision, 
merely  an  act  of  employees  of  the  Court, 
made  without  authority? 

If  it  is  considered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  an  agency  of  limited  powers  and 
that  its  limits  are  set  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution, then  any  act  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  in  excess  of  or  beyond  the 
limits  of  judicial  powers  is  not  an  act 
of  the  Court. 

There  is  no  law  in  existence  under 
which  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Court  can  be  made  legally 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  can  it  be  given  the 
effect  of  law  except  by  the  direct  or  im- 
plied ratification  by  the  government  of 
,  the  State  when  the  laws  of  that  State 
are  affected  by  it.  The  State  can  make 
it  tlie  law;  the  Court  cannot. 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1959,  entitled  "The  Constitutional 
Crisis:  Its  Threat  to  Liberty  and  the 
Remedy,"  I  included  a  number  of 
illuminating  editorials  from  the  now 
well-known  western  newspapen,  the 
Pioche  Record,  of  Pioche,  Nev.  My  re- 
marks and  the  editorials  were  subse- 
quently published  in  book  form  under 
the  same  title  by  Robert  Speller  &  Sons, 
33  West  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.,  in 
their  "Makers  of  History"  series. 

Later,  on  March  14  and  15,  and  June 
17.  1960,  under  the  title  "National  Con- 
stitutional Crisis:  A  Plan  for  Action."  I 
made  a  reries  of  three  speeches  to  the 
House  in  which  were  included  the  texts 
of  measures  introduced  into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia.  These  meas- 
ures represent  the  only  constitutionally 
sound  and  entirely  legal  solution  of  this 
critical  problem  now  before  the  Nation. 
The  illegal  attempts  of  any  groups  of 
men  under  the  pretense  of  an  assumed 
authority  to  overthrow  our  form  of  rule 
of  and  by  the  people  must  be  stopped. 

The  effort  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
autocratic  rule,  which  ignores  the  limits 
of  power  to  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment contrary  to  the  principle  of  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  represents  the 
greatest  danger  this  Nation  has  faced. 
It  must  be  dealt  with  before  it  becomes 
a  part  of  a  system. 

A  legal  analysis  of  the  proposed  plan, 
set  forth  in  the  pending  Virginia  legisla- 
tion, is  to  be  found  in  an  editorial  pub- 


lished in  the  February  18,  I960,  issue  of 
the  Pioche  Record  and  in  my  remarks 
to  the  House  on  March  14,  1960,  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
emphasize  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
liberties  of  our  people,  as  so  skillfully 
worked  out  by  the  founders  of  our  Re- 
public, it  is  the  task  of  the  voting  citi- 
zens to  study  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments upon  their  powers  and  rights  of 
Government  through  the  usurpation  of 
unauthorized  powers  on  the  part  of 
Government  agents. 

The  founders  of  our  Government  have 
furnished  the  means  of  defense  against 
unlawful  acts  of  their  agents  through 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  among 
the  States  known  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

All  that  is  needed  to  preserve  the  lib- 
erty and  freedom  gained  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  is  to  apply  well-established 
law.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is 
a  challenge  to  the  political  organizations 
of  the  country.  We  must  not  let  the 
peoples'  right  to  self-government  end. 

The  latest  discussion  of  this  problem 
by  the  E*ioche  Record  is  an  editorial  In 
its  November  24.  1960,  Issue.  This  edi- 
torial deals  with  the  policies  of  the 
States  in  the  handling  of  this  crisis.  I 
am  a  strong  believer  in  the  rights  given 
to  the  sovereign  States  to  govern  their 
own  affairs  under  the  greatest  of  all  con- 
tracts, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  therefore,  I  do  not  presume  to 
dictate  the  policies  of  any  people.  This 
editorial,  however,  deals  so  specifically 
with  con.stitutional  questions  that  I  feel 
it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
dealing  with  the  constitutional  crisis  and 
I  commend  it  for  the  study  of  all  con- 
cerned with  constitutional  questions, 
especially  Members  of  Congress.  Federal 
officials.  Governors,  attorneys  general, 
and  members  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
The  Con-stitutional  Crisis  in  Louisiana — 
A  Statement  or  Principij: 
The  government  of  Louisiana  In  a  series 
of  hastily  considered  moves  has  Joined  in 
with  the  general  trend  of  lawlessness  of  our 
State  governments. 

The  unwillingness  of  State  government*  to 
perform  the  role  allotted  to  them  under  the 
Constitution  and  which  it  was  Intended  they 
would  perform,  has  become  .a  serious  threat 
to  our  ability  to  maintain  our  constitutional 
form  of  government.  The  only  other  form 
of  government  open  to  us  Is  dictatorship,  as 
was  predicted  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

This  sit-down  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  of  the  States  has  resulted  In  so 
much  confusion  In  the  administration  of 
our  laws  that  It  becomes  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  why  this  should  t>€  so. 

This  Louisiana  situation  may  be  clarified 
by  an  analysis  of  the  law  which  Is  appli- 
cable to  the  facts  that  are  here  Involved. 

*  THE    inert    state    GOVERNMENTS 

1.  The  government  of  Louisiana  has  rati- 
fied and  approved  as  the  law  of  Louisiana, 
that  their  school  system  is  to  be  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  Illegal  rulings  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  Ille- 
gal rulings  are  now  the  law  of  Louisiana. 

2.  The  government  ol  Louisiana  has  failed 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  taken  this  action  by  Inaction. 
They  have  chosen  to  ignore  the  fact  t^y  ac- 
quiescence in  the  "ultra  vires"  act  of  their 
agent,    they   have  approved   and   allowed   to 


become  law  a  matter  that.  In  order  to  be  re- 
pudiated, required  disapproval  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State. 

Such  action  by  the  State  Is  necessary  to 
be  taken  by  the  State  If  the  actions  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  government  are 
to  be  controlled. 

Also  It  Is  necessary  for  the  State  to  act  be- 
cause disapproval  of  the  Invalid  action  of 
members  of  the  Court,  can  only  be  of  legal 
effect  when  made  by  the  State.  Disapproval 
can  come  only  from  a  party  to  the  contract 
which  gives  to  the  Court  Its  powers.  The 
State  of  Louisiana,  while  not  a  party  to  the 
original  contract,  acquired  the  status  of  a 
party  when  admitted  to  the  Union. 

THE     LAW     ENFORCEMENT     AGENTS     VERSUS     THE 
LAWMAKERS 

The  Stflte  of  Louisiana  In  Its  present  deal- 
ings in  relation  to  the  school  laws  of  the 
State  are  not  dealing  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  are  dealing  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

4.  These  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
not  been  given  the  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  question  the  authority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court.  Even  where  the 
authority  Is  not  granted  to  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  act  as  a  court.  In  making 
a  decision.  It  Is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  say  so.  That  Is 
a  power  which  under  law  Is  only  given  to 
the  law-making  power  of  the  governments 
of  the  States  whose  law  Is  In  question.  The 
legal  reason  for  this  Is  because  all  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Court  was  given  to 
them  by  the  States  and  the  States  acting 
through  their  designated  agents  are  the 
employers  and  the  members  of  the  Court 
are  the  employees. 

5.  In  dealing  with  the  law  enforcement 
agents  the  State  of  Louisiana  Is  Itself  guilty 
of  lawlessness,  when  It  tries  to  Interfere  with 
the  enforcement  of  a  law  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  Itself   had  established. 

That  the  government  of  Louisiana  has 
done  this  by  Inaction  and  acquiescence  does 
not  change  the  legal  effect  of  their  actions. 

As  a  matter  of  law  the  Implied  approval 
and  ratification  gives  the  unauthorized  acts 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  up  to  the  time 
contrary  action  Is  taken  by  the  State,  the 
effect  of  law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Louisiana. 

The  unauthorized  action  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  has  been  made  the  law,  not  by 
the  Supreme  Cotirt,  but  by  the  inaction  of 
the  Governors  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  whose  laws  are  being  Interfered  with. 

THE    STATES    ARE    TTNTrEO    BT    JOINING    TOGETHER 
IN  GRANTING  A  DEFINITE  AtTTHORITT  TO  THREE 

AGENCIES    WHICH    THET    HAVE    CREATED 

■V 

6.  To  avoid  the  confusion  which  comes 
from  too  many  cooks  our  Constitution  Is 
drawn  so  as  to  simplify  the  remedy  of  t^its 
situation.  In  confers  a  limited  authority  to 
an  agent  and  under  the  well-established  law. 
the  control  lies  with  those  who  create  the 
agent  and  who  limit  Its  authority.  They 
alone  can  deal  with  the  agents'  limit  of 
power.  The  Constitution  grants  no  power 
or  authority  to  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, nor  to  anyone  else,  to  determine  what 
Is  the  law  In  these  circumstances. 

7.  All  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Court 
comes  from  the  States  who  signed  the  agree- 
ment. There  Is  no  other  authority  possible, 
except  what  was  Intended  to  be  granted  by 
the  States  which  signed  the  contract,  and 
the  authority  therein  granted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  limited  to  Judicial  (not  legislative) 
powers.  Under  the  Constitution  "all  legis- 
lative authority  herein  conveyed  l5  given  to 
the  Congress." 

THE    ENFORCEMENT  OF    AUTHORITY    MUST  LIE    IN 
THE    SOURCE    OF    AtTTHORITT 

8.  As  far  as  our  l^r  relates  to  the  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  Is  clear 
and  has  never  been  denied,  that  all  authority 
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has  come  from  the  States.  This  authority 
Is  recorded  In  the  contract  by  and  between 
the  States,  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States, 

It  is  Impossible  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
have  any  authority  that  Is  not  granted  by 
the  States  as  set  out  in  that  document. 
There  Is  no  other  source  of  authority  and  the 
Court  has  no  power  to  change  that  author- 
ity. Neither  do  the  States  have  fuch  power 
except  under  the  forms  of  procedure  set  out 
In  the  Constitution  and  established  law 
gives  the  answer  where  the  agent  exceeds  Its 
authority. 

THE  INTENT  OF  OUB  CONSTITUTIONAL  FORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT  IS  TO  DESTROY  AUTOCRATIC 
POWKB  BT  LAW 

As  usual  With  complex  proTjlems  the  situa- 
tion Is  simpUfleU  by  going  to  fundamental 
principles.  We  are  a  Nation  of  law.  These 
problems  are  all  a  matter  of  law.  The  num- 
ber one  question  In  every  constitutional 
problem  Is  "What  Is  the  law?" 

If  our  form  of  government  Is  to  be  re- 
stored, so  that  the  rule  of  the  people  Is  to  be 
retained.  It  must  be  done  through  recog- 
nizing and  enforcing  the  law. 

Applying  this  to  the  Louisiana  situation: 

The  government  of  Louisiana  through  Its 
legislature,  approved  by  the  executive,  has 
the  specially  reserved,  constitutional  and 
legal  light,  to  declare  that  the  school  case 
rulings  are  not  decisions  of  the  Court  and 
not  the  law,  because  not  within  the  con- 
stitutional authority  given  to  the  Court. 
After  the  States  government  exercised  this 
right,  from  then  on,  all  law  enforcement 
agents  of  government  are  In  the  p>osltlon 
where  all  doubt  has  been  removed.  What  Is 
the  law.  under  the  Constitution  has  been  de- 
fined by  the  highest  legal  authority  In 
order  to  conform  with  their  oath  of  office 
they  must  act  In  accordance  with  the  law  as 
so  defined. 

The  reason  Is  because  this  law  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  conforms  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  Inherent  to  the  State  under 
that  contract. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  State  calls 
for  a  legal  enactment  In  the  exercise  of  the 
full  law  making  power  of  the  State.  The 
law  enforcement  agencies  need  not  consider 
"resolution"  of  the  legislature  as  a  directive 
to  guide  their  work  of  enforcing  the  law  be- 
cause In  effect  a  resolution  Is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  the  members  who 
vote  for  It.  In  order  to  be  classed  as  a  law 
It  must  be  a  duly  enacted  bill. 

All  law  enforcement  agencies  are  bound  by 
an  oath  to  supp>ort  the  Constitution  and  all 
law  that  is  enacted  in  conformity  to  that 
document  Is  a  directive  to  all  branches  of 
the  law  en'orcement  agencies. 


LOANS  TO  VETERANS  AS  PROVIDED 
IN  H.R.  5723 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise'' and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nev  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H  R.  5723 
provides  an  additional  period  of  time 
during  which  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  wiU  be  eligible 
to  obtain  a  guaranteed  or  direct  loan,  as 
follows: 

World  War  11:  10  years  from  date  of 
discharge,  plus  an  additional  year  for 
each  3  months  of  active  duty,  but  in  no 
case  is  a  loan  to  be  provided  after  July 


25,  1967,  and  in  no  event  will  eligibility 
expire  prior  to  July  25,  1962.  Veterans 
with  service -connected  disabilities  eligi- 
ble without  regard  to  length  of  service 
until  July  25.  1967. 

Korean  conflict:  10  years  from  date  of 
discharge,  plus  an  additional  year  for 
each  3  months  of  active  duty,  but  i/i  no 
case  is  a  loan  to  be  provided  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1975,  and  in  no  event  will  eligi- 
bility expire  ifl-ior  to  February  1,  1965. 
Veterans  with  .service-connected  disabili- 
ties eligible  without  regard  to  length  of 
service  until  January  31, 1975. 

Loans  for  both  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean conflict  veterans  may  be  closed 
after  expiration  of  entitlement  date,  pro- 
vided application  is  received  by  Veterans' 
Administration  prior  to  expiration  date. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  advance  the  following  sums, 
upon  request  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  for  use  in  any  housing 
credit  shortage  area,  when  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  private  capital  is  not 
generally  available,  but  with  primary 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  areas  in  which 
participation  in  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  disproportionately  low, 
that  is.  areas  presently  designated  as  di- 
rect loan  areas,  and  makes  provision  for 
orderly  repayment  of  funds  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  not  to  be  necessary 
for  liquidation  of  the  program : 
[In  millions] 

4th  quarter,  fiscal  year  1961 $100 

After   June   30.    1961 400 

Alter  June  80,   1962 200 

After  June  30.   1963 150 

After   June    30,    1964 150 

Alter   June   30.    1965 100 

After   June   30,    1966 100 

Reported :  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, unanimously,  March  23, 1961. 

HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    7  3 

This  resolution  has  two  purposes: 
Pii'st,  to  determine  what  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  Improve  the  care  and  rehabili- 
tation of  veterans  who  are  elderly,  chron- 
ically ill,  or  otherwise  handicapped;  and 
second,  to  relieve  the  problem  faced  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  because  of 
increasing  utilization  of  its  limited  hos- 
pital beds  by  long-term  patients,  thus 
reducing  beds  available  for  other  types  of 
patients. 

The  special  study  sought  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  resolution  would  be  conducted 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  at  a 
maximum  cost  of  $300,000.  It  would  be 
directed  at  determining  the  advisability 
and  practicability  of  various  methods  of 
rehabilitation  and  of  preventing  physical 
and  mental  deterioration  of  veterans  re- 
ceiving or  entitled  to  receive  hospitaliza- 
tion or  domiciliary  care  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  services  of 
not  more  than  500  veterans  who  are  re- 
ceiving long-term  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  be  utilized.  The  resolution  re- 
quires that  the  study  be  completed  before 
December  31,  1963,  and  report  with  rec- 
ommendations to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  31,  1964. 

Reported:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, unanimously,  March  23,  1961. 


RE\TSION  OP  RULES  OF  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTTVITIES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  inhere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Elinois? 

Ther-^  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, April  10,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Doyle]  an- 
nounced that  he  was  chainnan  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  which  was 
considering  possible  changes  in  the 
committees  rules.  The  gentleman  from 
California  graciously  invited  aU  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  propose  any  changes 
in  the  committee's  rules  to  appear  before 
his  subcommittee  this  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  called  the  gentleman 
from  California  this  morning  and  told 
liim  that  earlier  this  year  I  had  filed  a 
bill.  House  Resolution  221,  to  create  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  recommend  any  changes  it 
deemed  appropriate.  For  sometime,  a 
number  of  the  Members  and  myself  have 
believed  that  the  House  rules  should  be 
changed  in  several  respects,  and  we  hope 
to  obtain  a  hearing  on  tlie  bill  later 
this  session.  It  is  possible  that  when 
our  work  on  prop>osed  change  in  tlie 
rules  is  finished,  we  may  very  well  rec- 
ommend changes  in  committee  proce- 
dures, including  the  procedures  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Our  research  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted pnd  will  not  be  for  some  time,  be- 
cause of  committee  hearings  and  other 
pressing  business. 

I  make  this  statement  in  order  that 
the  Record  may  show  that  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  appear  before  the  gentiemans 
subcommittee  this  week  in  accordance 
with  his  request  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  possible  changes 
in  committee  procedure  which  may  af- 
fect the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  don't  know  in 
what  respects  the  rules  or  procedures  of 
that  committee  differ  from  those  of 
other  committees.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  rules  of  the  House 
governed  the  procedures  of  all  commit- 
tees until  the  gentleman  from  California 
indicated  that  his  committee  had  special 
rules. 

At  any  rate,  knowing  the  gentleman 
as  I  do,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  does  not 
wish  or  intend  to  foreclose  we  or  any 
other  Member  from  making  recom- 
mendations for  rules  changes  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California"' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yatks],  on  his  statement  encouraging  a 
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thorough  study  of  the  House  rules.  I 
share  his  feelings  on  this  subject  and  am 
anxious  to  cooperate  in  working  toward 
changes  in  the  rules  that  will  improve 
the  standards  and  effectiveness  of  this 
body  and  its  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  a  continuing 
study  of  this  subject.  I  have  presented 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Doyle! ,  with 
a  proposed  draft  of  rules  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  doing  this  I  have  worked  closely  with 
noted  faculty  members  of  the  law  schools 
at  the  University  of  California  and  Stan- 
ford University. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Doyle]  will  find  these  proposals  of  value 
and  assistance  as  he  studies  the  rules  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker!  I 
have  today  sent  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  California,  the  Honorable 
Clyde  Doyle,  the  following  letter  re- 
sponding to  his  invitation  extended  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  Monday,  April 
10,  1961,  regarding  suggestions  as  to 
changing  the  rules  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities 

May  I  first  say,  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  i  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
suggestion  just  made  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  1. 
It  becomes  somewhat  obvious  that, 
with  only  a  week  within  which  to  submit 
detailed  proposals  on  rules  changes  for 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  with  no  suggestion  by  that  com- 
mittee that  It  would  hold  any  kind  of 
hearings  to  enable  the  matter  to  be  pro- 
cedurally discussed,  the  best  one  can  do 
is  to  submit  a  series  of  suggestions  which 
obviously  need,  and  should  have,  more 
detailed  study.  The  best  forum  for  such 
a  study  would  seem  to  me  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Congressman  Sidney 
Yates. 

I  must  also  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in 
all  honesty,  simply  changing  the  rules  is 
not  so  important  as  making  sure  that 
committees  live  up  to  them  and  protect 
the  rights  of  witnesses  if  they  don't. 

However,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  begin- 
ning, which  certainly  must  be  welcomed 
in  improving  the  procedures  of  all  com- 
mittees, including  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  I  have  sent  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Congressman 
Doyle,  the  following  letter: 

Hon   Clyde  Doyle. 
//ou.se  of  Repre.^entatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Clyde:  Responding  to  your  Invita- 
tion extended  on  Monday,  April  10,  1961,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowlntf  suggestions  and  comments  at  this 
time.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  you  only 
gave  Members  the  1-weelc  notice  that 
the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  sug- 
gestions  for   changes  in  Its  rules. 

The  fact  that  no  hearings  are  to  b€  held 
on    these    suggestions    makes    It    obviously 


Impossible  In  such  a  short  period  for  me. 
or  I  believe  any  of  my  colleagues,  to  properly 
document  and  argue  for  such  suggestions 
as  we  may  make.  I  would  therefore  urge 
that  such  suggestions  as  are  listed  below 
and  as  will  be  submitted  by  other  Members 
of  the  House  be  given  a  full  hearing  and 
discussion  for  consideration  and  revision 
of  your  rules  at  a  later  date,  even  though 
It  will  mean  operating  under  existing  rules 
for  the  time  being. 

My  suggestions,  therefore,  are  not  In  tech- 
nical language,  but.  if  you  should  Indicate 
that  a  hearing  will  be  in  order  and  will  give 
sufficient  notice  of  it,  I  shall  have  them 
ready  In  the  proper  parliamentary  language 
for  presentation  at  that  time: 

1.  Any  refusal  of  a  witness  to  answer 
questions  or  produce  Information  sought 
by  the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee,  should  be  promptly  referred 
to  the  U.S.  district  court  having  Jurisdiction. 
I  shall  not  argue  this  further  than  to  say 
that,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  Indiviflual  views 
of  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  in  the  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate,  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  on  pages  52  and  53. 
you  will  find  the  basic  philosophy  behind 
his  views  to  which  I  subscribe  on  this  mat- 
ter. For  specific  legislation  I  would  refer 
you  to  S.  1515,  aeth  Congress,  ist  session, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Keating  on  March 
24.    1959. 

2.  The  committee  should  not  allow  itself, 
or  other  persons,  to  name'  publicly  persons 
not  holding  olHcial  positions,  who  are  ac- 
cused of  conduct  which  is  considered  "un- 
American"  but  not  illegal,  per  se.  This 
would  not.  however,  prevent  persons  or 
groups  who.  when  informed  of  derogatory 
Information  received  by  the  committee, 
from  expressing  a  desire  to  appear  at  a  public 
hearing   to   answer   charges   against    them. 

3  The  committee  should  not  Issue  sub- 
F>enas  to  f>ersons  In  private  life  as  to  whom 
It  has  received  derogatory  Information  which 
reflects  merely  so-called  un-American,  as  op- 
posed to  Illegal,  activities. 

4.  The  committee  should  deny  all  access 
to  Information  in  its  unpublished  records 
and  files  to-  persons  other  than  employees 
of  Federal  agencies  having  the  authority  of 
their  responsible  superiors  to  Inspect  such 
records   and  files. 

5.  The  committtee,  and  its  members,  should 
secure  approval  of  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  utilizing  or  turning  over 
to  others  for  use  In  private,  profltmaklng 
activities  information  or  material  acquired 
in  the  course  of  its  official  activities,  whether 
acquired  by  subpena  or  otherwise. 

6.  All  public  hearings  and  proceedings  of 
the  committee  should  be  open  to  the  public 
on  a  flrst-come-first-served  basis  after  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  passes 
for  press,  witnesses,  counsel,  and  Interested 
Government  officials. 

7.  Prior  to  testifying,  each  witness  should 
be  entitled  to  read  a  statement  not  exceeding 
10  minute^  in  length,  regardless  of  content 
so  long  as  itvdid  not  contain  obscene  material 
or  material  offensive  to  common  morals.  All 
such  statements  should  be  automatically 
Inserted  in  the  official  transcript  and  in  the 
printed  version  of  the  hearings  in  question. 

8.  Counsel  for  witnesses  should  be  per- 
mitted to  advise  their  clients  and  to  inter- 
pose directly  legal  objections  to  committee 
questions. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  committee 
to  time  Its  healings  so  as  not  to  Interfere 
In  any  way  with  local  elections  or  industrial 
disputes. 

There  are  other  scrlotis  matters  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  before  your  subcom- 
mittee, but  which  I  simply  cannot  prepare 
within  the  limited  time  you  have  made 
available. 


May  I  commend  you  for  your  Interest  and 
sincere  effort  in  this  matter,  and,  with  all 
good  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  Roosevilt. 

Mr  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  pro- 
cedural committee  rules  are  continued 
from  session  to  session  without  revision 
because  of  the  traditional  acceptance  of 
rules  which  previously  guided  the  opera- 
tion of  committees.  Yet  from  time  to 
time  changes  are  made  as  needed,  par- 
ticularly when  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers is  called  to  the  necessary  revision 
by  reason  of  inconsistency  with  other 
rules  of  procedure.  Such  a  case  oc- 
curred in  the  Judiciary  Conrunittee.  when 
it  was  learned  that  Subcommittee  No.  2 
was  following  the  traditional  practice  of 
considering  four  Members  as  a  quorum, 
while  the  correct  practice  should  have 
been  a  majority  as  interpreted  by  the 
House  Parliamentarian.  Until  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  87th  Congress,  a 
quorum  of  four  had  been  used  by  this 
subcommittee. 

In  connection  with  the  offer  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Doyle) 
on  Monday,  April  10,  in  the  House,  the 
time  limit  mentioned  is  1  week  for  sug- 
gestions for  change  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, although  it  was  indicated  that 
suggestions  would  be  accepted  until  April 
18.  The  committee  will  continue  to 
consider,  however,  any  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  rules,  even  after  the  rules 
now  being  considered  are  printed. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  1  raised  an  interesting  question 
regarding  his  House  Resolution  221.  for 
'  the  creation  of  a  select  House  committee 
to  make  a  study  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  recommend  changes.  This  will  give 
Members  an  opportunity  to  submit  any 
suggestions  for  rules  revision  to  the  pro- 
posed select  committee,  In  the  event  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  does  not  act  favorably  on  rec- 
ommendations presented  before  April 
18;  or  in  the  event  that  the  recommen- 
dations cannot  be  submitted  in  time  for 
the  Doyle  subcommittee  to  consider  the 
same. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Kastenmeier  !  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  support  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Many  of  us  have' felt  that  a  number  of 
constructive  proixjsals  could  be  made 
regarding  the  procedure  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  It 
Is  clear,  however,  that  this  Is  not  the 
only  committee  of  the  House  which 
might  be  Improved  In  its  operation — 
though  certainly.  Its  procedure  will  re- 
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quire  most  detailed  study.  Indeed,  the 
whole  question  requires  serious  and 
careful  work  and  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates] 
that  a  general  study  be  made,  is  there- 
fore very  welcome. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  rules  is,  of  course,  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  witnesses.  In  any  study 
of  new  procedures,  I  am  sure  that  the 
traditional  American  regard  for  the  in- 
dividual and  the  protection  of  the  Indi- 
vidual from  the  abuses  of  larger  and 
Infinitely  more  powerful  Institutions  will 
be  foremost  In  the  minds  of  the 
Congressmen. 

It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  that  this 
question  is  receiving  more  and  more  In- 
terest from  the  public.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Members  would  agree  that  a  serious 
study  of  the  kind  proposed  provides  an 
opportunity  to  avoid  the  emotionalism 
and  overdramatization  of  this  issue 
which  is  always  a  possibility  in  discus- 
sions of  Institutional  procedures.  I  am 
also  sure  that  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  who  view  this  question  dis- 
passionately will  applaud  the  construc- 
tive efforts  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  p>erfecting  Its  procedures. 

In  recognizing  the  need  for  changes 
in  its  rules,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  too  has.  I  think. 
agreed  that  many  Improvements  In  its 
own  procer'ures  might  be  made.  For 
this  reason  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
also  agree  with  me  in  suppxjrting  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  They  will 
understand.  I  feel  confident,  that  we  do 
not  submit  recommendations  now  only 
because  we  hope  to  do  so  later  in  the 
wider  context  of  the  general  study. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  HON- 
EST DISSENTERS  AND  COMMU- 
NIST TRAITORS 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Speaker.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  given  the 
American  people  some  very  sound  advice 
in  his  April  1  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin 

He  states: 

America  is  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle 
with  world  communism.  * 

At  the  same  time  he  warns  against 
the  danger  of  Irresponsible  counter- 
action. Specifically  he  points  out  that 
the  label  of  "Communist"  Is  too  often 
Indiscriminately  attached  to  those  whose 
views  differ  from  the  majority. 

And  he  concludes: 

We  must  unite  as  a  people,  we  must  under- 
stand our  basic  American  heritage  under  law. 
and  we  must  face  the  Communist  menace 
with  deliberation,  quiet  courage,  and  knowl- 
edge 

The  problem  for  all  loyal  Americans 
is  to  find  our  way  between  the  tragic 
extremes  of  a  foolish  tolerance  which 
would  permit  the  Communist  enemy  to 
subvert  and  destroy  us.  and  reckless  In- 
tolerance of  honest  dissent  which  would 


prevent  healthy  controversy  and  debate 
and  so  hopelessly  divide  us. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  resolving  this 
difficult  dilemma  Is  to  recognize  that 
commimism  is  loyalty  to  a  foreign  con- 
spiracy— a  conspiracy  dedicated  to  our 
conquest — and  that  Communists  there- 
fore are.  of  necessity,  traitors  to  the 
United  States. 

Dissent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
American  right  and  privilege  and,  basic- 
ally, an  obligation  of  conscience. 

In  this  conspiratorial  age  we  Ameri- 
cans must  learn  to  recognize  this  crucial 
difference 

We  must  not  regard,  or  oppose  dis- 
senters as  though  they  were  traitors. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  not  regard, 
or  fight.  Communist  traitors  as  though 
they  were  merely  honest  dissenters. 

Above  all  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Communist  strategy  is  to  confuse  and 
obscure  this  all-important  distinction. 

Mr.  Hoover  correctly  points  out  that 
this  Is  neither  the  time  for  Inaction  nor 
vigilante  action,  and  that  the  job  of  cur- 
tailing and  containing  communism  is 
one  for  legally  constituted  authorities 
with  the  steadfast  cooperation  of  every 
loyal  citizen. 

These  "legally  constituted  authorities" 
Include  both  the  lawmaking  branch  of 
government  and  the  Nationk  law-en- 
forcement agencies.  ^ 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  is  one  duly  constituted 
segment  of  the  lawmaking  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Tlie  organized,  venomous  Communist 
attacks  on  this  and  the  corresponding 
Senate  Int.ernal  Security  Subcommittee 
are  part  and  parcel  .of  its  campaign  to 
confuse  and  disunite  the  American  E>eo- 
ple. 

If  that  campaign  were  to  succeed  the 
only  remaining  alternatives  would  be  the 
veiT  "inaction"  or  "vigilante  action" 
against  which  Mr.  Hoover  has  so  prop- 
erly warned. 


NONMILITARY  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
felt,  as  It  were,  a  lump  of  lead  In  my 
heart,  this  morning,  when  I  read  of  the 
final  confirmation  of  Russia's  successful 
sending  of  an  astronaut  into  orbit  in 
outer  space,  and  bringing  him  back 
safely  to  earth.  In  the  spirit  of  true 
sportsmanship,  as  well  as  scientific  prog- 
ress, we  naturally  want  to  congratulate 
the  Russians  on  their  spectaculai  feat, 
and  express  gratification  that  Yuri  Ga- 
garin was  able  to  survive  his  ordeal.  I 
would  be  less  than  ^candid,  however.  If 
I  did  not  admit  that  1  would  have  wished 
that  It  could  have  been  one  of  our  own 
gallant  astronauts,  who  are  prepared  to 
perform  just  as  brilliantly  and  as  coura- 
geously as  did  Astronaut  Gagarin.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  name  of  the  second 
man  to  fly  nonstop  fiom  New  York  to 


Paris?  It  is  Lindbergh  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  history's  tablets  of  immor- 
tality. Fate,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
rather  niggardly  in  awarding  first-class 
prizes  to  second-place  winners. 

These  dramatic  events  of  the  past  48 
hours  bring  me  abruptly  to  a  subject 
which  has  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  for  many  months.  That 
subject  concerns  the  value  of  the  solid- 
fuel  propellant  in  our  outer  space  pro- 
gram. For  some  weeks  I  have  been  vig- 
orously advocating  a  basic  change  in  this 
country's  nonmilitary  space  program,  to 
speed  the  development  of  solid-fuel 
boosters  which  hold  the  promise  of  clos- 
ing the  space-race  gap. 

In  the  light  of  the  spectacular  scientific 
achievement  which  the  Russians  have 
scored  In  orbiting  an  astronaut  around 
the  earth  and  landing  him  safely.  I  feel 
fully  justified  in  calling  today  upon  each 
and  every  colleague  to  support  this 
change. 

One  of  the  leading  rocket  scientists 
of  this  Nation,  Dr.  Harold  W.  Ritchey, 
vice  president  of  the  Thiokol  Chemical 
Corp.,  has  been  firmly  convinced  that 
this  country  could  leapfrog  the  Russians 
on  the  space  frontier  by  sharply  acceler- 
ating the  solid-fuel  program. 

He  has  repeatedly  declared  that  this 
country,  by  using  solid  fuels,  could  build 
boosters  that  would  overtake  and  per- 
haps outdistance  the  Russians  in  space 
exploration  within  a  period  of  2'2  or 
3  years.  He  stress<  d  this  possibility  re- 
cently In  testimony  before  the  Space 
Committee. 

This  latest  and  most  historic  Russian 
feat  has  only  fortified  Dr.  Ritchey's  con- 
viction. He  reiterated  again  today  to 
the  American  press  that  he  believes  the 
country  could  close  the  space  gap,  which 
the  Russian  man  in  orbit  leaves  no  doubt 
still  exists,  by  speeding  the  development 
of  solid-fuel  boosters. 

The  recent  spectacular  successes  of 
the  Mlnuteman  ICBM,  in  the  production 
of  whose  solid  fuel  propellant  the  afore- 
said Thiokol  Chemical  Corp..  as  well  as 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co..  and  the  Aero- 
jet-General Corp.,  have  united  their  ef- 
forts, have  further  pointed  out  the  wis- 
dom of  accelerating  our  research  and 
development  program  in  the  use  of  solid 
fuel  propellants  for  outer  space  explora- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  great  national  interest 
In  this  subject,  I  am  including  at  this 
IX)int  in  my  remarks  a  memorandum 
addressed  to  me  by  the  aforesaid  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Ritchel,  in  which  he  outlines 
the  achievements  which  would  be  possi- 
ble if  this  country  were  to  give  proper 
funding  and  authorization  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  solid-fuel  program.  It  will 
be  kept  in  mind  that  under  the  present 
plans  projected  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the 
liquid  fueled  Saturn  will  become  opera- 
tional in  June  of  igs-l,  and  will  develop  a 
thrust  of  approximately  1,500,000  lbs. 
Furthermore  the  liquid-fueled  Nova, 
which  will  not  become  operational  for 
another  10  years,  will  develop  a  thrust 
of  only  6  million  pounds.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  from  Dr.  Ritchey's  statement, 
that  the  solid-fuel-propellant  program 
promises  to  loft  a  rocket  over  three  times 
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as  powerful  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
liquid-fueled-propellant  program,  and 
in  much  less  time,  and  with  much  less 
money. 

I  am  also  including  a  most  provocative 
article  appearing  in  the  current — April 
7,  1961 — edition  of  Life  magazine,  pre- 
pared by  Albert  Rosenfeld.  science  edi- 
tor. 

These  two  items  are  as  follows: 

I  National    Rocket    Booster    Program 

Rocket  engines  using  liquid  propellants 
are  Inherently  limited  In  their  ability  to 
develop  high  thrust.  These  Inherent  limi- 
tations do  not  apply  to  solid  propellant 
rocket  engines.  At  takeoff,  thrust  must  ex- 
ceed the  weight  of  the  vehicle. 

The  NAS.\-supported  booster  programs 
are  currently  costing  on  the  order  of  $300 
million  annually  In  the  areas  of  liquid 
rocket  engine  development;  something  on 
the  order  of  $3  million  is  budgeted  for  solid 
booster  systems.  Although  the  armed  serv- 
ices are  spending  heavily  In  the  solid  engine 
development  area,  It  should  be  noted  that 
mission  assignments  by  DOD  do  not  gen- 
erate Interest  In  high-thrust  rockets  needed 
to  lift  heavy  loads.  Thus,  big  solid  boosters 
are  receiving  no  support. 

We  believe  that  the  big  liquid  booster 
development  program  at  NASA  U  Justified 
within  the  limitation  of  funds,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  that  liquid  engines 
perform  extremely  well  in  upper  stages 
where  it  Is  not  necessary  to  work  against 
a  strong  gravitational  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  NASA  programs  are 
designed  to  reach  what  Is  close  to  the  ef- 
fective maximum  capability  of  liquid  en- 
gines to  develop  thrust.  Several  experts 
have  testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  that  It  is  highly 
probable  that  we  will  never  overtake  the 
Russians  in  our  ability  to  lift  heavy  loads 
Into  space.  This  prediction  was  based  on 
existing  liquid  engine  booster  programs  now 
supported  by   NASA. 

Large  solid  engines  provide  a  booster 
capability  that  can  permit  us  to  surpass  the 
Russians  In  a  period  of  less  than  3  years. 
We  believe  that  this  fact  should  be  brought 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. Instigation  of  lar^e  solid  booster 
development  proerams  will  permit  this 
country  to  regain  Its  lost  prestige  by  exceed- 
ing, by  a  large  margin,  the  ability  of  the 
Russians  to  lUt  heavy  loads  Into  space. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  funds  be 
provided  to  NASA  to  the  extent  of  $30  mil- 
lion annually  and  earmarked  specifically  for 
the  development  of  large  solid  propellant 
boosters.  If  NASA  supports  this  develop- 
ment In  the  form  of  segmented  solid  propel- 
lant rocket  engines  of  questionable  reliabil- 
ity, we  further  strongly  recommend  that  an 
alternate  program  be  supported  based  on  a 
single-piece  solid  propellant  booster  design. 
In  the  Initial  phases,  we  believe  both  of 
these  programs  can  be  supported  by  the  $30 
million   annual   expenditure   rate. 

SCMMAET      OF      THIOKOL      CHEMICAL      COSP. 
CAPABH-ITT 

The  testimony  recently  given  by  Thlokol 
Chemical  Cor]""  revealed  that  through  the  use 
of  solid  propellant  engines  the  United  States 
can  leapfrog  the  current  Russian  accomplish- 
ment within  the  next  year  and,  more  im- 
portantly, within  the  next  2  years  could 
demonstrate  an  engine  with  thrust  levels 
several  times  that  anticipated  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  that  time  period.  Incorporation  of 
a  booster  engine  In  a  space  vehicle  might 
take  an  additional  several  months,  depend- 
ing on  the  concurrency  of  development  efforts 
on  different  components. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  space 
vehicle  systems  proposed  by  Thlokol  Chena- 
Ical  Corp  Including  the  time,  cost,  and 
thrust  levels  attainable. 


1.  The  XM-55  solid-propellant  engine  has 
been  proved  by  the  successful  Mlnuteman 
program.  This  engine  exists  now  and  by 
clustering  we  can  provide  a  high-thrust 
booster  unit  of  1.2  million  pounds  thrust 
In  9  months'  time.  This  thrust  capability 
exceeds  by  two  or  three  times  the  current 
Russian  capabUity.  The  first  clustered 
boosters  could  be  made  available  to  Incor- 
porate In  a  space  vehicle  for  approximately 
$10  mlUlon. 

2.  A  straightforward  scaleup  of  the  Mln- 
uteman engine,  using  1961  state-of-the-art 
technology,  would  provide  a  one-piece  en- 
gine of  110.000  pounds  gross  weight,  de- 
signed sf)eclfically  for  space  booster  appli- 
cations. As  a  single-unit  booster  It  would 
produce  a  340,000-pound  thrust  and  as  a 
clustered  seven-unit  booster  It  would  provide 
2  38  million  pound's  thrxist.  Low  cost,  re- 
liability, and  early  availability  are  prime 
factors  in  this  design.  Thlokol  facilities  are 
available  to  manufacture  this  road-trans- 
portable unit,  which  could  be  ready  for 
flight  firing  in  18  months  and  cluster  appli- 
cation In  27  months.  This  engine  Is  pri- 
marily of  Interest  to  the  Air  Force  and  would 
not  be  duplicated  by  NASA  development. 

3.  By  Initiation  of  development  of  a  solid 
propellant  engine  14  feet  in  diameter  and 
having  3  million  pound's  thrust  engine, 
which  was  studied  under  a  NASA-sponsored 
program,  a  cheap,  reliable.  Initial-stage 
booster  could  be  fired  In  approximately  23 
months.  Stage  firings  of  this  engine,  yield- 
ing up  to  21  million  pound's  thrust,  could 
be  demonstrated  In  approximately  36 
months.  This  system  would  extend  by  a 
factor  of  six  the  payload  capability  of  the 
Saturn  booster,  and  when  used  as  a  single 
engine,  could  provide  an  economical  and 
reliable  backup  to  the  Saturn  system.  The 
scheduled  periods  mentioned  above  are 
based  on  an  estimated  minimum  cost  pro- 
gram. Each  period  could  be  shortened  5 
to  6  months  at  an  estimated  15  to  20  per- 
cent increase  In  cost, 

4.  Larger  payload  capabilities  will  be  re- 
quired In  the  future  for  lunar  landings  and 
exploration  and  deep  space  probes,  and  a 
requirement  will  therefore  exist  for  ex- 
tremely high-thrust  units.  Thlokol  has 
proposed  the  development  of  a  24-foot  diam- 
eter, 13-million-pound  thrust  unit  that  in 
a  clustered  arrangement  would  provide  for 
payloads  in  excess  of  2  million  pounds  In 
a  300-nautical  mile  orbit.  By  the  use  of 
on-site  or  near-site  loading  techniques,  this 
engine  could  be  demonstrated  for  approxi- 
mately $20  million  within  18  months.  With 
the  use  of  a  single,  high-tlirust  engine  the 
reliability  could  be  appreciably  Increased 
over  the  use  of  clustered  arrangements. 

(From  Life  magazine.  Apr.  7, 1961] 

We  Could  Pass  Rtjssians  in  Space — Sooner 
Than  You  Thit^k 

(By  Albert  Rosenfeld) 

Since  1957  the  world  prestige  of  the  United 
States  has  suffered  acutely  from  the  spec- 
tacular achievements  of  the  Soviet  space 
program.  The  Russians  are  ahead  In  the 
space  race  for  one  main  reason:  they  have 
much  bigger  rocket  boosters.  Their  mas- 
sive engines  enable  them  to  launch  much 
heavier  payl.iads  and,  therefore,  to  perform 
far  more  Impressive  and  spectacular  mis- 
sions in  space  than  the  United  States.  But 
now,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  United 
States  finds  Itself  with  the  power  to  make  a 
dramatic  technological  stride  forward.  We 
can  catch  up  with  tlie  Russians  after  all. 

More  than  that,  an  increasing  number  of 
experts  believe  we  can  actually  overleap 
them  by  a  considerable  margin.  They  also 
believe  we  cm  do  It  with  Impressive  speed 
and.  for  the  space  business,  at  bargain- 
basement  rates. 

No  breakthroughs  are  needed,  no  new 
scientific  theories,  no  revolutionary  techni- 
cal concepts,  no  engineering  miracles.     It  Is 


simply  a  matter  of  changing  the  types  of  pri- 
mary boosters  from  liquid-fueled — the  type 
the  Russians  use — to  solid-fueled.  Sttidlee 
following  the  spectacular  successes  made  by 
the  new  UB.  solid-fuel  mUsilee  like  PolarU. 
Scuut  and  Mlnuteman  now  show  that  Amer- 
ican Industry  Is  already  capable  of  build- 
ing soUd-tuel  boosters  with  mllUous  of 
pounds  of  thrust.  These  solid-fuel  rockets 
would  be  far  more  powerful  than  anything 
the  Russians  are  likely  to  have  In  the  1960's. 
All  that  Is  needed  Is  a  decision  to  move  full- 
speed  ahead. 

Such  a  decision  would  require,  to  say  the 
least,  a  broadening  of  the  official  outlook. 
Until  now  all  our  plans  for  large-thrust  ve- 
hicles during  the  next  10  years  have  been 
based  on  boosters  that  use  a  liquid -fuel 
rocket.  In  the  past,  liquid  boosters  have 
often  carried  solid-fuel  upper  stages.  The 
new  Idea  would  be' to  use  solid  fuels  for 
the  big  lift.  Then  liquid  fuels  could  be  used 
for  the  upper  stages,  where  their  more  finely 
controlled  engines  would  covint  for  more. 
As  one  rocket  scientist  puts  It,  "There's  no 
point  lislng  a  Cadillac  to  pull  a  hay  wagon." 

Most  of  the  money  and  effort  now  tjelng 
spwnt  on  giant  boosters  Is  going  to  the  liquid- 
fuel  Saturn.  When  operational  late  In  1964 
or  1965.  Saturn  will  generate  a  thrust  of  1.5 
million  pounds,  thus  surpassing  the  800,000- 
pound  booster  the  Russians  are  believed  to 
have  used  for  their  recent  startling  space 
feats.  But  it  would  be  naive  to  imagine 
that  the  Russians  are  not  themselves  working 
on  something  bigger,  which  will  outthrust 
our  Saturn  even  before  it  Is  ready. 

THE  OmCIAL  PESSIMISM 

As  recently  as  mid-February,  Just  after 
the  Russians  had  launched  their  remote 
controlled  Venusnlk  from  a  satellite  already 
orbiting  the  earth,  great  pessimism  was  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  "We  must  accept  the  hard 
fact,"  he  told  a  House  committee,  "that  it 
will  be  4  or  5  years  before  we  have  the  booster 
capacity  to  perform  these  difficult  missions. 
We're  Just  going  to  have  to  sweat  It  out  " 

The  same  day.  President  Kennedy  told  his 
press  conference  that  "unless  we  are  able 
to  make  a  scientific  breakthrough,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  we  are  In  a  secondary  po- 
sition on  boosters." 

The  distinct  impression  left  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Dryden  and  President  Kennedy 
Is  that  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
closing  the  booster  gap.  The  truth  appears 
to  be  far  more  hopeful:  the  breakthrough  he 
called  for  Is  already  here.  If  we  decide  to 
make  the  effort,  we  can  pull  ahead  of  the 
Russians  and  rapidly  gain  supremacy  In 
space.  As  soon  as  the  "President  realizes  this, 
many  rocketmen  bellevfty  he  will  want  to  in- 
corporate a  crash  prograin  on  big  solid-fuel 
boosters  Into  the  New  Frdintler. 

On  the  same  day  that  President  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Dryden  spoke.  Dr  Harold  W,  Rltchey 
of  the  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.  was  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  American  Rocket  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  is  president.  Rltchey  said 
flatly  that  the  United  States  could  develop 
a  3-mllllon-pound-thrust  solid-fuel  booster 
before  the  Saturn  vehicle  Is  operational. 
"If  we  were  In  a  hurry, "  he  said,  "we  could 
have  it  In  18  months."  Rltchey  also  Insisted 
that  we  could  put  together  as  many  as  seven 
such  boosters  In  a  cluster  to  produce  a  thru.st 
of  up  to  21  million  pounds.  We  could  have 
this  ready  to  put  under  the  Saturn  by  the 
time  Saturn  is  ready  to  go. 

Althovigh  some  experts  dispute  Rltchey's 
flgures.  nearly  all  the  major  solid-fuel  com- 
panies agree  that  the  development  of  large 
solid-fuel  boosters  Is  well  within  reach. 
Aerojet-General  Corp  ,  Grand  Central  Rocket 
Co.  and  United  Technology  Corp.  have  all 
submitted  specific  proposals  along  with 
Thlokol.  These  proposals  have  Impressed  a 
number  of  scientists  and  administrators  In 
the  armed  services  as  well  as  in  NASA.    One 
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NASA  official  estimates  that  a  big  solid-fuel 
booster  could  actually  be  built  for  $30  to  $75 
million.  TTiis  compares  strikingly  with  the 
more  than  $200  million  already  spent  on 
Saturn  alone. 

Neither  Rltchey  nor  any  other  solid-fuel 
enthusiast  suggests  that  the  liquid-fuel  work 
should  be  canceled  or  curtailed  No  matter 
how  well  a  solid-fuel  booster  might  turn 
out,  we  will  still  need  Saturn  and  other 
liquid-fuel  rockets.  Liquid-fuel  engines — 
especially  for  upper  stages — can  still  do 
things  that  solid-fuel  engines  cannot. 

A  booster  worth  pushing 

The  solid-fuel  booster  is  certainly  worth 
pushing,  said  Kurt  Stehllng,  rocket  propul- 
sion scientist  in  NASA's  senior  planning 
group.  In  an  unofficial  talk  before  the  Na- 
tional Rocket  Club.  "In  fact,  solids  repre- 
sent a  unique  opportunity  to  overtake  the 
Russians  quickly  and  economically.  Once 
we  have  a  solid  booster  of  a  given  size.  It  is 
then  relatively  easy  to  make  It  much  bigger. 
The  technical  problems  of  making  a  liquid- 
fuel  rocket  bigger  are  really  formidable." 

The  odds  are  very  much  against  the  Rus- 
sians being  able  to  match  us  in  solid  fuels. 
"There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  anything  like  our  solid-fuels  industry  In 
Russia."  says  Stehllng.  The  solid-fuel 
rocket  is  a  simple- looking  gadget  compared 
to  the  Uquld-fuel  engine,  but  It  requires  a 
highly  sophisticated  and  experienced  indus- 
try, a  chemical  metallurgical  and  computa- 
tional complex  of  the  sort  that  the  Russians 
simply  have  not  pushed." 

Not  everyone  is  convinced  by  the  solid-fuel 
argument.  Dr  Dryden.  for  one.  remains 
skeptical.  "You  cant  Just  rush  into  pro- 
grams like  this  bUndly."  he  says.  "You've 
got  to  move  a  step  at  a  time.  In  my  years 
of  administering  research  and  development 
programs.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
companies  who  submit  proposals  tend  to  be 
overoptimistlc.  They  nearly  always  under- 
estimate both  the  time  and  the  money  it 
takes  to  do  the  Job  " 

The  record  In  the  case  of  solid-fuel  mis- 
siles would  seem  to  contradict  him  Nearly 
every  recent  program  In  this  field  has  stayed 
approximately  on  schedule,  and  none  has 
cost  very  much  more  than  originally  esti- 
mated. 

Dr  Wernher  voa  Braun,  in  charge  of  the 
Saturn  development,  also  doubts  solid-fuel 
booster  capabilities.  "Industry  says  they  can 
build  It.  but  we  would  have  to  build  hun- 
dreds to  check  it  out."  he  told  the  House 
committee. 

Not  so.  other  rocket  scientists  Insist.  Wil- 
liam Cohen.  NASA's  chief  of  solid  rockets, 
for  example,  is  convinced  that  a  large  solid 
booster  could  be  developed  with  perhaps 
only  7  to  10  full  static  firings.  The  Air 
Forces  Mlnuteman  became  operational  with 
no  more  than  that. 

Many  NASA  and  Air  Force  people  who  ap- 
prove of  solid  boosters  seem  to  favor  the  seg- 
mented approach  That  is.  they  want  to 
build  the  rocket  In  sections  to  simplify 
transportation  problems,  then  put  the  pieces 
together  at  the  launching  site.  They  also 
feel  that  more  Interim  testing  Is  necessary 
before  an  all-out  program  is  Justified. 

Most  solid-fuel  scientists  believe  that  the 
interim  testing  Is  unnecessary.  They  say  It 
will  waste  a  full  year.  Besides,  some  scien- 
tists hold  that  the  segmented  approach  Is 
wrong,  since  the  high  reliability  of  solid 
rockets  is  due  partly  to  their  simple,  one- 
piece  structure.  If  you  begin  manufactur- 
ing them  In  pieces  and  then  have  to  bolt 
the  pieces  together,  you  greatly  Increase  the 
chance  of  failure.  In  Stehllng's  private  opin- 
ion, either  approach  woul  '  work,  and  neither 
should  be  neglected.  Early  study  and  de- 
velopment would  quickly  show  which  was 
better. 

It  has  been  argued,  of  course,  that  there  Is 
no  urgency  about  Ideating  the  Russians  Into 
space.     This  argument  points  out  that  It  Is 


more  Important  to  send  Instruments  Into 
space  than  to  send  men,  that  for  America's 
peaceful,  scientific  purposes  our  space  pro- 
gram is  already  proceeding  quite  satisfac- 
torily, that  there  is  no  point  In  hurrying 
to  get  an  American  on  the  moon  first,  that 
the  money  can  be  better  spent  elsewhere 

But  President  Kennedy,  in  his  campaign 
speeches,  criticized  the  previous  administra- 
tion for  complacency  about  the  space  gap, 
and  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  now  Kennedy's 
science  adviser,  headed  a  postelection  sur- 
vey committee  which  recommended  an  ac- 
celerated big-booster  program.  The  solid- 
fuel  proponents  now  challenge  them  to  prove 
they  meant  what  they  said. 

NASA  now  has  a  big-booster  program  and 
there  are  plans  for  manned  orbital  labora- 
tories and  manned  lunar  expeditions.  Ob- 
viously, the  availability  of  a  large  booster 
earlier  than  expected  would  greatly  speed 
all  our  plans  for  space  exploration.  All  these 
plans  would  sudlenly  become  more  feasible. 
An  investment  in  a  big  solid  booster  might 
even  save  money.  If  we  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  cutting  the  weight  of  our  space 
vehicles  to  the  bone,  as  we  do  now.  much 
could  be  saved  on  research  that  n.ust  now 
t)e  devoted  to  such  problems  as  miaiaturiz- 
Ing  equipment  and  devising  compact  venti- 
lating and  heating  systems. 

By  putting  up  the  first  sputnik,  the 
Russians  raised  their  prestige  tremendously 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world — and  lowered  ours. 
Although  U.S.  satellites  have  sent  back  most 
of  the  really  useful  scientific  information 
about  space,  the  Russians  have  continued 
to  do  the  big  spectacular  things,  the  things 
we  cannot  match  because  we  do  not  have 
the  booster  power,  the  things  that  seem  to 
proclaim  convincingly  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  displaced  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  foremost  scientific  and  technological 
power.  Actually  the  Russians  have  done 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Yet.  our  self-confidence 
has  declined  to  the  point  where  we  have 
begun  to  believe  it  ourselves.  The  proposed 
solid-booster  program  seems  to  offer  the  best 
chance  to  regain  both  our  prestige  and  our 
self-confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  make  my  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  crystal  clear.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  solid  fuel  shouM 
supersede  liquid  fuel.  I  am  as  impressed 
as  anyone  with  the  great  work  already 
accomplished  by  liquid-fuel-propellant 
rockets.  I  understand,  furthermore,  that 
soon  we  shall  develop  technology  in  nu- 
clear propellants,  and  even  electrical 
propellants.  and  perhaps  others.  We 
may  eventually  find  that  there  is  room 
for  all  of  these  propellants  in  our  space 
program. 

I  am  submitting,  however,  that  the 
$3,100,000  called  for  iiT  the  proposed 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration budget  for  1962  is  pitifully  in- 
adequate and  should  be  increased. 
Without  in  any  way  reflecting  on  the 
importance  of  the  role  played  by  other 
systems.  I  now  state  that  the  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  solid-fuel  pro- 
pellants show  promise  of  doing  more  to 
enable  us  to  surpass  the  Russians  than 
any  other  technology  now  in  use  or  ap- 
pearing on  the  scientific  horizon,  and 
that  the  extent  of  our  effort  to  promote 
this  program  should  be  commensurate 
with  its  importance. 

There  weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  bill, 
as  did  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  AnfusoI.  authorizing  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
minstration  to  spend  $30  million  for  re- 
search and  development  of  the  solid-fuel 
booster,  during  the  fiscal  year  1962.  in- 


stead of  the  paltry  $3,100,000  now  pro- 
gramed. Within  the  past  3  weeks  I 
have  twice  written  to  President  Kennedy 
expressing  my  views  on  this  matter.  I 
have  met  with  Mr,  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  his 
E>eputy  Administrator,  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dry- 
den, and  also  with  Mr.  David  E.  Bell, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  his  assistants,  and  with  Dr.  Jerome 
B.  Wiesner,  the  science  adviser  to  the 
President.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  dozens  of  other  top-ranking  civilian 
and  military  officials,  including  the  Hon- 
orable Eugene  M.  Zukert.  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Connally.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Maj. 
Gen.  Don  R.  Ostrander,  director  of 
NASA's  propulsion  systems,  and  others. 

I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
see  that  in  this  time  of  national  urgency, 
the  solid -fuel  propellant  is  given  every 
opportunity  to  prove  itself. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
question  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
should  consider  ourselves  in  competition 
with  Soviet  Russia,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  gear  our  progress 
to  our  own  national  needs,  and  com- 
pletely ignore  the  progress  of  our  No. 
1  adversary.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  that  we  should  do  both.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  should^  consider 
our  national  needs  apart  from  those  of 
Russia,  and  that  we  should  follow  the 
course  of  progress  which  we  have  marked 
out  for  ourselves,  regardless  of  whether 
Russia  desires  to  keep  up  with  that 
course,  or  not.  But  we  cannot  deny  that 
we  are  also  in  a  very  real  race  with  Rus- 
sia and  that  the  battlelines  have  long 
since  been  drawn.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  this  battle  may  always  remain  a 
nonmilitary  one,  but  embattled  we  are, 
and  the  world  has  been  put  on  notice.  In 
this  battle  the  winner,  and  not  the  loser, 
gamers  the  prizes. 

One  of  those  prizes  is  a  stronger  hand 
at  the  bargaining  table.  Another  prize 
is  increased  prestige  abroad,  and  stronger 
influence  with  the  neutral  nations  who 
are  still  waiting  to  see  which  system  of 
government  proves  itself  to  be  strongest, 
and  the  best.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
our  whole  free,  capitalistic  system  is  ori_ 
trial  before  the  bar  of  world  public  opin- 
ion, and  our  progress  in  outer  space  is  one 
of  the  significant  items  of  evidence  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  world  in  reach- 
ing its  verdict.  It  may  be  argued  that 
progress  in  space  is  a^alse  and  deceiving 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  in- 
herent strength  and  durability  of  a  sys- 
tem of  government.  This  argument  is 
probably  correct,  but  it  is  beside  the 
point.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the 
truth  is  inescapable  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  spectator  nations,  the  space  yard- 
stick is  a  valid  one.  Outer  space  is  a 
showcase,  and  we  are  being  judged  by 
the  wares  which  we  there  display. 

Already  there  is  talk  of  Russia's  plac- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon  within  the  near 
future.  My  feeling  is  that  for  Russia  to 
beat  us  to  the  moon  would  be  most  se- 
rious. With  all  my  heart  I  urge  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  so  accelerate  its  program  as  to  put  us 
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hack  into  the  race  to  the  moon.  I  re- 
alize, of  course,  that  in  many  other  areas 
of  space  activity  we  have  far  excelled 
the  Russians.  That  does  not  obscure  the 
fact,  however,  that  because  our  feats 
have  been  less  spectacular,  as  of  now, 
the  world  has  adjudged  our  total -ipace 
program  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Russians. 

This  must  be  corrected.  If  we  have  to 
work  around  the  clock,  then  let  us  work 
around  the  clock.  If  we  have  to  aban- 
don old  concepts,  and  adopt  new  ones, 
then  by  all  that  is  reasonable,  let  us  do 
so.  and  with  full  speed. 

I  am  not  calling  for  the  kind  of  pan- 
icky haste  which  will  proliferate  more 
blunders,  and  bring  our  efforts  into  dis- 
credit. I  am  calling  for  an  unqualified 
commitment  to  the  ta.'^k  of  marshaling 
such  national  resources,  manpower,  and 
effort  as  may  be  needed  to  place  us  un- 
qualifiedly ahead  of  all  other  nations  in 
the  exploration  of  outer  space. 


THE    ACHIEVEMENT    OF    THE    RUS- 
SIANS IN  ORBITING  A  MAN  INTO 

SPACE 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course,  America  and  the 
world  have  been  tremendously  impressed 
by  the  achievement  of  the  Rusvsians  in 
orbiting  the  world  in  space.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  it  is  a  tremendous 
scientific  accomplishment,  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  entitled  to  be  recognized  as 
being  the  first  to  put  a  man  in  space. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  this  situation  is  not  new  nor  is  it 
a  surprise  .to  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
In  reports  and  statements  we  have  put 
out  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
2  years,  we  have  pointed  out  that  we  are 
behind  the  Ru.ssians  in  the  development 
of  a  big  booster  with  the  capability  of 
carrying  heavy  payloads  into  space. 
We  have  urged  repeatedly  that  every  ef- 
fort be  made  to  accelerate  our  big  booster 
program,  and  at  this  time  it  is  the 
Saturn  program  that  is  to  be  the  means 
by  which  we  hope  to  develop  a  very  large 
booster  with  a  million-and-a-half-pound 
thrust.  It  will  be  some  time,  however, 
before  this  can  be  accomplished. 

In  the  meantime,  our  experts  tell  us 
that  within  a  very  short  time  we  will 
send  an  astronaut  on  a  suborbital  flight 
Into  space — perhaps  115  to  150  miles 
aloft  and  200  miles  down  range.  They 
also  tell  us  that  we  should  have  a  man 
in  orbital  flight  in  space  within  a  year. 
Two  years  ago,  Dr.  Wcrnher  von  Braun 
told  us  that  it  would  talce  us  5  years  to 
go  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  space  tech- 
nology generally  even  if  we  accelerated 
our  efforts.  However,  I  fear  that  the 
Russians  will  not  be  standing  still  while 
we  attempt  to  catch  up  with  where  they 
are  today  If  we  are  able  to  put  a  man 
in  orbital  flight  in  space  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  would  state  that  we  are  defi- 


nitely 9  months  to  a  year  behind  the 
Russians,  and  we  will  be  fo^+iinate  to 
keep  the  gap  from  opening  further. 

This  is  a  painful  period  through  which 
we  are  living.  No  one  likes  for  America 
to  be  second  in  any  scientific  develop- 
ment. This  House  should  fully  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  known  of 
this  situation  for  many  months,  and  is 
doing  its  beit  by  studies,  by  investiga- 
tions, and  by  authorization  of  money  to 
help  us  regain  the  lead  in  all  forms  of 
space  technology  and  accomplishments. 


SAVE— IT   IS    THE    AMERICAN    WAY 
OP  SUCCESS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  include  an  article  wTit- 
ten  by  Miss  Tondra  Nan  Thompson,  a 
seventh  grade  student  of  the  Watseka 
Grade  School,  Watseka,  111.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  little  lady 
was  the  winner  over  330.000  contestants 
in  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
National  Savings  &  Loan  League  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  which  appears  to  be 
little  known  or  practiced  by  the  present 
generation. 

I  heartily  congratulate  this  young  lady 
on  this  essay,  which  seems  to  me  carries 
a  message  all  of  us  might  well  heed: 

Save — It's  the  American  Way  of  Success 

It  was  once  said  that  "tlirift  Is  the  wise 
use.  without  abuse,  of  human  and  material 
resources."  It  is  good  to  save  your  money, 
but  if  you  hoard  your  money  and  don't  use  It 
for  a  good  purpose,  it  U  miserliness. 

We  save  our  money  for  things  that  arise 
unexpectedly,  not  to  keep  "forever  and 
ever." 

The  most  vital  Idea  of  saving  Is  to  spend 
less  than  we  earn.  Soon,  economy  becomes 
a  habit. 

It's  so  easy  to  save  If  you  are  taught  how. 
Saving  comes  easier  before  you  are  grown 
and  .set  in  your  ways,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
it  is  lmposslb:e  for  an  older  person  to  learn 
economy.  Economy  is  a  habit  and  a  way 
of  thinking.  Continued  prosperity  is  Im- 
possible withiDUt   economy. 

In  1885  the  first  school  savings  bank  was 
opened. 

To  me.  th-s  seems  to  be  a  good  idea. 
When  snaall  children  are  introduced  to  this 
they  will  take  it  as  a  game.  As  they  grow 
older  they  will  discover  the  money  they  save. 
If  not  neglected,  can  grow  Into  a  large  sum 
of    money. 

Budgets  play  a  large  part  In  saving  our 
money. 

Modern  homemakers  must  be  aware  of 
the  everlasting  demand  for  money.  If  they 
budget  their  expenses,  there  will  be  money 
left  over  to  save.  Then  they  will  have 
taken  a  step  toward  success. 

If  money  is  spent  foolishly  with  no  regard 
to  saving,  they  will  soon  be  In  debt.  Emer- 
gencies may  occur,  and  there  Is  no  money 
set  aside  to  pay  their  expenses.  In  a  short 
while  they  will  sink  Into  a  deep  valley  of 
confusion  and  unhapplness. 

Mr.  Harding  was  President  in  1921  to 
1923. 


During  his  term  In  ofBce  he  Introduced  the 
Budget  Bureau.  This  was  the  United 
States'  first  budget  plan. 

Things  would  be  very  confusecMf  this  Is- 
sue had  never  been  brought  up.  Our  money 
would  be  BO  scattered  we  would  lose  all 
contact   with   records   and    books. 

During  World  War  I  the  Oovemment  pro- 
gram for  regular  saving  wns  carried  through 
with  Liberty  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps. 
Today,  we  largely  use  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

Our  country's  future  depends  on  how  we 
budget  our  money. 

Presidential  candidates  make  promises 
to  control  our  money  problem.  "^ 

The  main  idea  I  want  to  get  across  Is; 
world  affairs  and  personal  affairs  wouldn't 
be  possible  without  first  budgeting  our 
money. 

Saving  Is  very  important,  so  manage  your 
money  carefully. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  advised :  "Pros- 
perity Is  the  fruit  of  labor.  Teach  economy. 
That  Is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  virtue*. 
It  begins  with  saving  money." 


NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  FOR 
ROCKETS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  th^^^fen^leman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the /If  ter- 
math  of  Russia's  space  achievement  the 
question  keeps  recurring  as  to  what  the 
United  States  can  do  at  this  juncture  to 
retrieve  her  p)osition  in  the  field  of  space 
exploration.  The  President  himself  said 
yesterday  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  until 
the  United  States  catches  up.  And  so  it 
will  be. 

But  there  is  one  area  of  American 
technology  where  we  can  take  concrete 
action  now  and  where  we  have  a  good 
chance  of  taking  a  quantum  jump  over 
the  Russfans  in  the  years  just  ahead. 
This  is  the  nuclear  rocket  program  which 
Is  designed  to  give  us  the  means  for  tak- 
ing man  into  interplanetary  space,  be- 
yond the  range  of  chemical  rockets. 

The  President  mentioned  yesterday 
that  this  program,  known  as  Project 
Rover,  was  being  accelerated.  It  is  true 
that  some  minor  increases  have  been 
made  in  research  and  development  funds 
for  this  year. 

What  the  President  did  not  mention, 
however,  was  that  both  NASA  and  the 
AEC  have  requested  considerably  more 
money  this  year  to  initiate  a  flight  pro- 
gram, and  that  this  proposition  was 
turned  down  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Thus,  some  $7  million  in  operat- 
ing funds  requested  by  AEC.  and  a  sim- 
ilar amount  by  NASA,  were  stricken  from 
the  budget  request,  despite  the  full  back- 
ing of  both  agencies. 

Even  more  serious,  a  NASA  request  for 
some  $15  million  to  initiate  work  on 
engine  tests  facilities  in  Nevada  was 
turned  down  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  I 
am  informed  on  good  authority  that 
these  cuts  could  result  in  delays  of  6 
months  to  a  year  in  first  flight,  and  that 
the  present  target  date  of  1966-67  could 
not  be  met  unless  full  restoration  of  these 
funds  is  made  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  where  failure  to  act  has  cost 
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us  too  dearly  in  international  prestige 
and  in  technological  leadership.  Let  the 
President  give  the  go-ahead  on  recom- 
mendations by  AEC  and  NASA  that  a 
flight  program  for  the  nuclear  rocket  be 
established,  with  a  firm  target  date,  and 
that  the  necessarj-  funds  be  restored.  Let 
us  abandon  the  sterile  exercise  of  multiple 
review  committees  and  get  on  with  the 
job. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  challenged  us  to 
catch  up  with  the  Russians.  Let  us  ac- 
cept his  challenge  and  move  forward  vig- 
orously with  the  nuclear  rocket  program. 


REVISIONS   IN  THE   PLAN  FOR  THE 
OZARK  SCENIC  RIVER  WAYS 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  before  the  Easter  recess,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  6034,  to  establish  the 
Ozark  Scenic  Riverways  Area  in  south- 
ern Missouri.  In  conversations  with 
groups  and  individuals  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  Ozark  rivers  areas, 
certain  improvements  and  clarifications 
were  suggested  for  the  riverways  pro- 
posal. I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  is  a  restatement  of  my  original 
proposal  with  the  improvements  men- 
tioned incorporated. 

These  changes  fall  basically  into  two 
groups.  The  first  deals  with  a  more 
specific  statement  of  philosophy  behind 
the  cooperative  development  area  con- 
cept which  is  a  part  of  the  bill.  It 
clarifies  the  intent  that  land  remain  in 
the  hands  of  private  landowners,  with 
limitations  on  its  use  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purtKJses  of  the  riverways  proposal. 
This  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  idea  which 
my  bill  advances;  a  cooperation  between 
private  and  governmental  interests  to 
provide  for  the  sound  development  of  the 
Ozark  rivers  area. 

The  second  expands  the  statement  in 
section  6  of  the  bill  regarding  multiple 
uses  in  the  riverways  area.  It  recognizes 
the  dominant  principle  to  be  followed  is 
that  of  use  of  the  land  for  recreation  and 
scenic  beauty,  but  authorizes  and  en- 
courages other  uses  of  the  region  not  in- 
consistent with  the  dominant  uses.  It 
also  provides  a  fuller  guide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  his  efforts  to 
formulate  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  area  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  that  these  changes  strength- 
en and  improve  the  bill  and  make  it 
better  reflect  the  interests  of  all  parties 
interested  in  the  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Ozark  rivers  area. 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  i 


The  SPEAKER  prp  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
composition  by  William  Tyler  Page  is  desig- 
nated as  the  American's  Creed: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  Inseparable,  established  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice. 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed   their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It.  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 

The  American's  Creed  by  William  Ty- 
ler Page  was  selected  as  the  winner  in 
a  nationwide  contest  held  in-  1916  and 
1917  that  saw  several  thousand  entries 
submitted  to  the  judging  committee. 
The  Congressional  Record  of  April  6, 
1918,  on  page  286,  contains  a  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  proceedings  held 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  American's 
Creed. 

In  researching  the  American's  Creed 
that  so  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  our  constitu- 
ency. I  find  that  the  creed's  author, 
William  Tyler  Page,  was  an  emfployee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  many, 
many  years. 

It  is  most  fitting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Page's  American's  Creed  does  not  con- 
tain an  original  word,  phrase,  or  clause, 
but  in  fact  is  a  compilation  of  phrases 
from  the  most  cherished  documents  in 
the  great  history  of  our  country. 

So  that  all  America  inay  again  be  re- 
minded of  the  importance  of  this  creed 
and  of  the  history  it  embodies,  may  I 
quote  from  the  proceedings  referenced 
above  wherein  the  source  for  each  clause 
is  shown. 

The  first  clause.  "1  believe  in  the 
United  States  of  America,"  is  from  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  second  clause,  "A  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple," is-  from  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Daniel 
Webster's  speech  in  the  Senate  of  Janu- 
ary 26,  1830,  and  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech. 

"Whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  is  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"A  democracy  in  a  republic,"  is  in  sub- 
stance from  No.  10  of  the  Federalist,  bx 
Madison,  and  article  X  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"A  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign 
States,"  from  "E  pluribus  unum,"  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  and  ar- 
ticle rv  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  > 


"A  perfect  union,"  goes  back  to  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

■  One  and  inseparable,"  Webster's 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  January  26,  1830. 

■  Established  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity," from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

"F\Dr  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes,"  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to 
my  country  to  love  it,"  the  substance 
from  Edward  Everett  Hale,  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country." 

"To  support  its  Constitution,"  from 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  section  1757  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

"To  obey  its  laws,"  from  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  and  from  ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"To  respect  its  flag."  the  national 
anthem,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
Army  and  Navy  Regulations;  War  De- 
partment circular  on  "Flag  Etiquette," 
April  14.  1917. 

"And  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies,"  from  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
section  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  only  time  the  American's  Creed 
has  ever  apr>eared  in  our  Congressional 
Record  or  received  any  recognition  at  all 
by  the  Congress  was  in  the  extension  of 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Sears,  of  Florida,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Saturday,  April  6.  1918. 

In  this  day  and  age  it  is  most  impor-  ^ 
tant  that  young  and  old  share  the  ] 
thoughts  of  patriotism  embodied  in  the 
American's  Creed.  I  humbly  submit 
that  we  owe  a  resF>onsibility  in  this  Con- 
gress to  all  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world  who  have  and  seek  freedom, 
to  bring  appropriate  attention  to  our 
creed  by  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

May  I  urge  favorable  action  on  the 
joint  resolution  introduced  today,  ofiB- 
cially  designating  this  as  the  "American's 
Creed." 

It  would  be  my  hope,  followinp  such 
favorable  action,  that  a  public  docu- 
ment be  prepared  embodying  the  text 
of  the  American's  Creed  and  its  origin 
so  that  citizens  of  our  great  country  may 
appreciate  the  meaningful  origin  and 
historical  content  ofthe  creed. 


WITHHOLDING   OF   STATE   INCOME 
TAX   IN   MARYLAND 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  f 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  withholding:  State  in- 
come tax  apply  dififerently  to  Federal 
employees     residing     and     working     in 
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Maryland  and  those  who  reside  in 
Maryland  and  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Those  who  work  and  live 
in  Maryland  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
having  State  income  taxes  withheld 
while  those  who  work  outside  of  the 
State  must  estimate  their  tax  and  pay 
it  quarterly.  This  situation  has  resulted 
in  an  unnecessary  burden  being  placed 
on  those  who  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  live  in  Maryland. 

I  have  been  asked  by  several  groups  of 
Federal  employees  who  work  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  illogical  differentia- 
tion, and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  today 
to  change  the  present  law  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  Federal  employees  who  work  in 
a  State  contiguous  with  the  State  in 
which  they  reside. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  has  informed  me 
that  this  bill  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  administrative  burden  carried  by  the 
States  as  well  as  reducing  the  burden 
on  the  employee  in  reporting  and  mak- 
ing quarterly  payment  to  the  State. 


'  SCIENCE    AND    ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
naarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
this  leave  to  extend  these  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  for  the  reason 
that  because  on  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  time  is  some- 
times quite  limited  and  members  are 
asked  to  confine  their  remarks  to  ques- 
tions of  the  witnesses  and  not  to  submit 
any  other  matter  for  the  committee 
record. 

I  think  all  Members  might  be  inter- 
e.sted  to  know  that  this  morning  before 
the  committee  appeared  the  Honorable 
James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of 
NASA.  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA.  Mr.  George  M. 
Low,  Chief.  Manned  Space  Flight  Di- 
vision, and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.. 
Associate  Administrator  of  NASA.  The 
meeting  of  the  full  committee  was  held 
in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Old  House 
Office  Building  because  of  the  overflow 
crowd  from  the  regular  committee 
room^  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  New 
Hou.se  Office  Building.  The  meeting 
proceeded  against  the  background  of  a 
Russian  space  triumph  within  the  last 
48  hours.  Now  it  seems  Maj.  Yuri 
Gagarin  is  the  first  cosmonaut  in  his- 
tory. This  morning  our  committee 
showed  a  very  definite  awareness  of  our 
country's  situation  and  a  very  strong 
desire  by  all  to  some  way  get  out  of  sec- 
ond place.  There  was  even  a  reluctance 
to  use  the  expression,  "overtake  the 
Russians"  but  instead  a  determination 
to  drive  ahead  at  full  power  without 
reference  to  any  other  foreign  country. 

The  question  was  considered  as  to 
whether  we  are  or  are  not  in  a  race 
or  in  competition  with  Russia.  My  own 
personal  views  are  that  we  are  in  such 
a  race — perhaps  not  an  event-by-event 


race,  but  certainly  a  very  definite  and 
competitive  race. 

The  Russian  victory  very  certainly 
puts  the  capitalistic  world  in  a  poor  com- 
parison and  may  even  have  an  impact  at 
the  Laos  bargaining  table;  when  the 
Reds  were  first  to  put  a  man  in  space 
they  immensely  strengthened  their  pres- 
tige. For  my  part.  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  record  that  in  losing  this  race  it  is  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallow,  because  it  is  a 
great  propaganda  loss  to  our  country. 

I  think  we  should  all  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  the  race  which  ended  Tuesday 
was  lost  before  the  real  space  emphasis 
of  the  United  States  ever  began.  It  was 
in  1954  that  the  Russians  seriously  began 
their  concentrated  efforts  to  put  a  man 
in  space  and  formed  a  special  govern- 
mental agency  in  that  year.  Our  own 
N^SA  was  not  formed  until  1958.  Even 
until  yesterday  we  had  all  hoped  we 
might  get  a  man  in  space  first,  but  that 
hope  is  now  shattered.  In  the  hearings 
this  morning,  there  was  no  spirit  of 
criticism  against  Dr.  Dryden  and  cer- 
tainly not  against  Mr.  Webb,  who  has 
held  his  ofRce  as  Administrator  of  NASA 
for  only  a  matter  of  months. 

As  to  what  will  be  the  reaction  across 
the  country,  will  take  time  to  assess.  For 
the  time  being  it  is  just  a  matter  of  a 
great  nation  pausing  to  take  a  good  long 
hard  look  as  to  how  it  can  best  recoup 
the  loss  of  the  first  place  prize  and  how  it 
can  best  solve  what  is  really  a  great  prob- 
lem— a  way  to  regain  the  propaganda 
advantage  lost  to  a  competitor.  It  is 
suggested  we  should  not  be  so  much  con- 
cerned about  this  present  setback,  as  we 
should  be  concerned  about  a  possible 
muffing  of  our  own  attempts  later  this 
month  or  in  May.  In  other  words,  a  new 
loss  or  setback  because  of  a  possible 
malfunction  It  would  be  nothing  less 
than  disastrous  for  the  United  States 
now  to  hurry  at  such  a  furious  tempo 
that  there  might  be  failure,  which  would 
be  a  spectacle  with  an  even  greater 
propaganda  lever  for  the  Reds.  This 
much  we  are  sure  of — we  must  make  a 
better  effort  to  integrate  or  consolidate 
all  of  the  resources  and  strength  of  our 
great  country  to  the  end  that  there 
should  not  and  just  could  not  be  any 
weaknesses  in  the  future  program.  Lf 
we  have  lost  first  prize  in  the  man-in- 
space  race,  maybe  we  can  capture  some 
other  event  in  the  space  race  such  as  a 
highly  successful  communications  satel- 
lite with  the  first  in  the  world  to  be 
operational  and  really  usable  by  all 
mankind. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  conunittee 
dealing  with  space  problems,  as  I  look 
back  on  our  hearing  this  morning, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  forced 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  Whatever  our  feelings,  we  are 
not  now  in  first  place  in  the  man  ii) 
space  contest. 

Second.  We  are  in  a  competitive  space 
race  with  Soviet  Russia,  which  we  fcan- 
not  sidestep  or  soft-pedal. 

We  had  just  as  well  face  both  of  these 
facts.  The  full  impact  or  reaction  of 
this  propai^anda  victory  of  the  Reds 
cannot  at  the  moment  be  appraised  or 
measured.  I  shall  never  forget  the  re- 
action in  the  fall  of  1957  following  Sput- 
nik I,  when  the  Russians  won  the  first 


race  into  space.  People  were  not  simply 
shocked  and  awed,  they  were  literally 
stunned  and  I  suspect  these  same  feelings 
are  going  through  the  land  today,  but 
this  time  in  addition  we  are  just  down- 
right hurt  that  we  must  again  take 
second  place. 

Now  to  recapitulate,  one  approach  to 
the  problem  could  be  a  crash  program  of 
very  great  urgency  with  the  old  idea. 
"Spare  no  horses.'*  while  an  alternate 
could  be  said  to  be  "Let  us  make  great 
haste,  but  speed  ahead  with  some  cau- 
tiMi."  For  my  part.  I  want  to  put  it 
clJferly  in  the  Record  that  I  think  the 
latter  alternative  is  by  far  the  wiser 
because  while  we  may  now  be  second,  a 
US  failure  due  to  some  malfunctions 
could  make  us  look  even  amateurish. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  this  does  not 
happen. 

So  what  can  we  do?  Whether  the 
Russians  have  a  4-year  headstart  or 
only  a  2-year  headstart.  nonetheless 
time  is  of  essence.  This  points  up  the 
necessity  of  bringing  to  a  halt  any  busi- 
ness-as-usual attitude  in  the  sense  that 
the  40-hour  week  at  any  space  installa- 
tion be  continued.  All  vital  installations 
should  be  moved  up  immediately  to  two 
shifts  and  soon  to  three  shifts  or  around 
the  clock  working  schedule.  Then  there 
is  one  other  way  we  might  or  possibly 
can  do  something  about  the  situation 
and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  an  increase 
in  our  booster  capacity  or  thrustpower. 
Manufacturers  of  solid  propellants  say 
they  can  increase  the  thrust  capacity  by 
several  million  poimds.  Up  to  now.  we 
of  the  committee  have  had  only  their 
word  for  it,  but  even  these  assertions  or 
allegations  are  so  encouraging  that  they 
are  worth  looking  into  much  more  thor- 
oughly than  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 
In  fiscal  1962.  NASA's  budget  calls  for 
over  $60  million  for  liquid  propellant 
boosters  and  only  $3  million  for  solid 
propellant  boosters.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  $3 -million  appropriation  will  per- 
mit only  a  very  short,  quick,  and  in- 
suflflcient  look  and  inadequate  study  of 
what  could  be  or  might  prove  to  be  one 
way  to  leapfrog  ourselves  into  a  position 
of  equal  thrustpower  or  booster  capacity 
with  the  Russians. 


THE  REAL  DANGER  TO  OUR  FREE- 
EXDM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  HoffmanI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  news  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  put  a  man  into  orbit  and 
safely  returned  him  to  earth  created 
both  admiration  and  fear  in  the  minds 
of  many  Americans  who  cherish  our 
national  security,  are  proud  of  our  in- 
dividual freedom  and  opE)ortunity. 
While  we  can  admire  the  accomplish- 
ment, regret  we  were  not  first  in  this 
achievement;  while  it  is  proof  that  in 
one  incident,  in  some  fields,  the  Rus- 
sians and  communism — considered  as 
enemies — excel,  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  conclude  we  are  less  eflRcient,  our  form 
of  government  less  desirable  for  the 
average  individual  than  communism. 
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Nor  is  the  event  proof  that  dictator- 
ship or  autocracy  gives  the  average  in- 
dividual more  freedom,  a  more  desirable 
environment  than  does  an  adherence  to 
our  constitutional   government. 

As  has  been  said  so  many  times,  our 
real  danger  comes  from  within,  not  from 
abroad.  Prosperous,  comparatively  free, 
we  have  assumed  that  our  blessings  were 
our  due,  would  ahvaj's  be  attainable. 

Hence  it  Is  that  international  minded 
citizens,  primarily  intellectuals,  have 
bit  by  bit  surrendered  our  national  sov- 
ereignty— and  a  book  could  be  written 
on  that  subject — and  that  likewise,  be- 
cause of  our  good  fortune,  we  have  for- 
gotten the  welfare  of  all,  granted  in- 
dividuals or  groups  an  undue  amount 
of  authority. 

The  future  security  of  our  country, 
the  freedom  and  the  opportunity  of  our 
r>eople,  rests  upon  the  sound  principle 
that  the  less  government,  except  as 
needed  to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
strong,  the  innocent  from  the  crafty, 
rests  upon  the  theory  or  principle  that 
government  by  the  people  is  more  effi- 
cient and  desirable  than  government  by 
bureaucracy  or  a  dictator. 

Unfortunately,  overlong  we  have  less- 
ened our  insistence  upon  observance  of 
that  principle,  permitted  pressure  groups 
to  control  us  and  om-  Government.  Yes- 
terday a  letter  was  sent  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  quoting  one  clause  of  a  pro- 
posed union  contract  submitted  to  the 
dairy  industry — similar  contracts  are  in 
existence  elsewhere — which,  if  univer- 
sally adopted  and  adhered  to,  completely 
repudiates  the  Idea  of  self-government, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  business  organization  to  carry 
on.  would  turn  over  management  from 
the  owner  to  the  employees. 

That  clause  is  quoted: 

The  employer  agrees  to  notify  tbe  union 
In  writing  of  any  propo6e<l  change  In  the 
methods  of  operation  which  may  affect  em- 
ployees covered  by  this  agreement.  All  pro- 
poeed  changes  will  be  discussed  between  the 
employer  and  the  union  prior  to  effectuating 
any  change  where  the  proposed  cliange  would 
introduce  new  Job  cl  ass  Ifl  cat  Ions,  new  types 
of  equipment,  affect  the  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditlona,  or  result  In  a  reduction 
of  emplojmcnt  opportunity  or  earning  op- 
portunity to  employees  covered  by  this  agree- 
ment. All  changes  must  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  union  and  the  employer  prior  to 
effectuating  the  change.  As  used  in  this 
agreement,  mutually  agreed"  means  actual 
agreement  and  shall  not  mean  a  resolution  of 
a  disagreement  through  arbitration.  Where 
the  parties  are  unable  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  proposed  change,  the  proposed  change  will 
not  be  effectuated  by  the  employer.  Nothing 
in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  union  from  striking  or  engaging  In 
other  lawful  economic  activities  to  enforce 
this  provision. 

Read  it  and  weep  or,  if  you  prefer, 
swear,  but  In  either  case  do  something 
about  it;  for  it  destroys  the  opportunity 
of  everyone  who  creates  and  maintains 
a  job,  meets  a  payroll,  to  give  employ- 
ment to  anyone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROS&  Does  that  mean  they 
would  have  to  get  permission  from  the 
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union  oi*  approval  of  the  union  as  to 
how  and  when  they  deliver  milk  to  your 
door? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh, 
sure.  If  milk  was  delivered  or  if  the 
dairy  wanted  to  deliver  to  customers  on 
a  new  route,  lengthen  or  shorten  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  a 
method. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Cer- 
tainly, and  the  employer  might  want  to 
tell  the  fellows  making  cottage  cheese 
to  be  sure  and  wash  up  before  they  start 
to  mix  any  product.  Under  this  con- 
tract, he  could  not  do  so  until  the  union 
apjiroved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  they  have  to  get 
permission  to  put  salt  in  cheese,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Cer- 
tainly. This  authority  does  not  go  to 
Mr.  HoCFa;  it  goes  to  the  local  union. 
But  the  ultimate  decision  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  change  or  of  a  new 
procedure  or  method  would  be  made  by 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, ChaulTers.  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  Mr.  Hoffa's  organ- 
ization. 

The  producer  could  not  add  to  or  take 
from  any  product  without  the  consent 
of  the  union.  Under  Federal  law  you 
cannot  put  too  much  salt  or  water  in 
some  products — might  be  an  adult^era- 
tion — but  under  this  language  the  union 
fellow  would  tell  you,  subject,  of  course, 
to  Federal  legislation,  what  you  could 
or  could  not  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  and  Warehousemen's 
Union? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sure. 
This  is  Jimmie  Hoffa's  outfit.  There  is 
one  good  thing  about  Jimmie,  he  knows 
enough  to  hire  competent  and  skillful 
lawyers. 

The  fact  that  Jimmie's  lawyers  are 
skillful  works  out  all  right  for  his  organ- 
ization, but  is  exceedingly  tough  on  em- 
ployei-s  and,  naturally,  adds  to  the  cost 
of  the  product  which  those  who  use  it 
must  pay. 


A  PRIMER  ON  LAOS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  L  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
word.  Laos,  is  on  everybody's  tongue  to- 
day, but  some  confusion  exists  as  to 
where  or  what  Laos  is.  The  following 
brief  sketch  of  the  country  may  be  of 
interest  generally. 

A  very  little  country  gives  the  United 
States  a  very  big  headache.  Very  few 
Americans  know  as  much  about  Laos  as 
they  did  about  Korea  some  10  years 
ago.  or  about  Sarajevo  45  years  ago. 
Yet  Laos  may  set  off  a  bigger  war  than 
either  one  of  them.  How  come?  How 
did  we  manage  to  get  mixed  up  in  all 
this  mess,  anyway? 

Taken  by  and  for  itself  alone,  some 
say  Laos  is  hardly  woi-th  a  little  war, 


let  alone  a  big  one,  and  unless  other 
considerations  intervene,  we  had  better 
forget  it.  Whether  or  not  such  con- 
siderations do  In  fact  exist,  it  is  hard 
for  the  average  man  to  judge.  And  on 
the  highest  levels  of  diplomacy,  it  seems 
equally  difficult  for  America  to  make  up 
its  collective  mind  on  the  issues,  and 
accept  the  inevitable  consequences  of  its 
decision. 

Laos  lies  in  the  far  southeast  corner 
of  Asia,  part  of  a  peninsula  that  sticks 
down  like  a  sore  thumb  toward  the  Far 
East  islands  and  Australia.  Across  some 
thousand  miles  of  open  sea  lies  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  a  little  farther 
away,  around  the  comer  of  bulging 
China,  is  Japan.  Toward  the  west,  and 
close  at  hand,  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
Rangoon,  both  more  familiar  from  Kip- 
ling's poem  than  otherwise.  Next  we 
run  into  Burma,  and  soon  into  India. 

Laos  is  a  completely  landlocked 
country,  touching  the  sea  nowhere.  It 
is  completely  surrounded  by  other  pre- 
stimably  independent  states,  none  of 
them  sufficiently  strong  population- 
wise,  industrially,  militarily,  or  cultur- 
ally to  interpose  any  serious  obstacle  to 
the  advance  of  communism  in  that  direc- 
tion. On  the  map.  Laos  looks  something 
like  a  medieval  battleax.  Its  jagged- 
edged  blade  extends  into  Siam,  or  Thai- 
land, on  the  west.  The  long  narrow 
handle  of  the  ax  reaches  down  to  Cam- 
bodia on  the  south.  East,  between  Laos 
and  the  South  China  Sea.  stretches  the 
two  states  of  South  Vietnam  and  North 
Vietnam.  For  a  hundred  miles  or  so, 
on  the  north,  Laos  butts  into  the  Yunnan 
Province  of  Red  China. 

The  area  of  Laos  is  given  as  about 
86,000  square  miles,  say  about  the  com- 
bined areas  of  Marj'land,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  It  is  600  miles,  north  to 
south,  from  end  to  end,  perhaps  as  far 
as  from  Washington  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  extreme  width  of  the  blade 
of  the  ax  may  be  about  150  miles,  per- 
haps as  far  as  from  Washington  to  Phil- 
adelphia, but  much  of  the  handle  is  not 
more  than  50  miles  wide,  scarcely  the 
distance  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 
Mountain  ridges  as  high  as  9,000  feet 
cut  the  north  into  innumerable  valleys, 
narrow  and  Inaccessible.  Toward  the 
south  the  ridges  taper  off  to  5,000  feet  or 
less.  The  whole  area  lies  in  the  tropics, 
farther  south  than  Cuba.  So  in  the 
lowlands  we  have  hot  dense  tropics, 
while  on  the  higher  ridges  the  winter 
winds  blow  as  cold  as  they  do  in  Wash- 
ington. During  the  summer,  from  May 
to  October,  the  southwest  monsoons 
dump  from  50  to  80  inches  of  rain  on  the 
highlands.  Yet  much  of  the  arable 
land  needs  irrigation  to  support  vegeta- 
tion. 

Truly  an  Inhospitable  country.  And 
teeming  with  jxjpulation  as  most  of 
southern  and  eastern  Asia  is,  few  people 
have  bothered  to  settle  in  Laos.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  less 
than  1^4  million,  say  about  80  percent 
of  the  number  in  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. There  is  little  indication  that  there 
were  ever  any  more.  The  inhabitants 
subsist  almost  entirely  by  farming,  rice 
being,  of  course,  the  principal  crop. 
They  produce  a  little  corn,  sugarcane, 
citrus  fruits,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  some 
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coffee.  A  little  tin,  gold,  and  silver  have 
been  mined,  and  the  forests  are  filled 
with  valuable  teakwood.  if  anybody  could 
get  it  out.  Manufactures  are  nonexist- 
ent. There  is  not  a  mile  of  railroad  in 
the  kingdom.  A  few  highways  branch 
out  from  the  larger  towns,  but  they  are 
soon  lost  in  the  jungle,  and  are  com- 
pletely impassable  in  the  rainy  season. 
Ti"avel  is  mainly  by  boat.  The  Mekong 
River,  said  to  be  the  10th  largest  river 
in  the  world,  flows  south  through  the 
western  edge  of  the  country.  Neces- 
sarily, there  are  few  and  unimportant 
exports,  and  no  problems  of  unfavorable 
trade  balances. 

The  ethnic  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion is  also  difficult  to  trace.  Some  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  natives  are 
described  as  Lao,  probably  a  Chinese 
strain.  Others  are  Thai — Siamese.  A 
few  members  of  aboriginal  Kha  tribes 
live  in  the  remote  mountains,  and  also 
some  primitive  tribesmen  of  Moi,  or  In- 
donesian, origin.  Modern  Chinese  have 
filtered  in  from  the  north.  Speaking 
generically,  they  are  all  members  of  the 
yellow  race.  Individuals  are  relatively 
short  in  stature,  sturdy,  heavy  set,  with 
yellowish  complexion,  black  hair,  and 
oblique  eyes.  The  prevailing  religion 
is  Buddhism,  The  official  language  is 
Lao,  but  French  is  widely  used  in  com- 
merce and  government.  Illiteracy  is  said 
to  be  practically  universal. 

The  Government  of  Laos  is  ostensibly 
a  liberal  monarchy,  with  the  usual 
ministry  and  elected  a.ssembly.  But  the 
country  is  divided  up  into  12  provinces, 
each  more  or  less  controlled  by  a  native 
prince.  The  struggle  of  rival  princes 
for  political  power  furnishes  the  key  to 
undependable  government  for  the  whole 
country,  and  to  the  bewildering  switches 
in  foreign  policy  that  dismay  the  Western 
statesman.  For  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  in  southeast  Asia,  as  in  much  of  the 
other  undeveloped  parts  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sense  of  na- 
tionalism. Loyalties  go  to  the  tribe  or 
to  an  individual.  Nationalism  is  a  West- 
em  and  a  sophisticated  invention.  A 
Virginian  and  an  Ohioan  and  an  Orego- 
nian  may  swear  allegiance  to  the  same 
flag — and  back  their  words  with  their 
bodies.  But  if  we  were  in  Laos,  a  Vir- 
ginian would  be  quite  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  an  Ohioan,  and  he  would  care 
less. 

There  is  no  written  history  of  Laos 
extending  back  through  the  centuries. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  part  of  the  King- 
dom of  Siam.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  the  French  came  into  the 
area  in  connection  with  their  other  hold- 
ings in  the  Far  East.  In  1893,  a  treaty 
gave  France  protective  custody  over  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Mekong  River,  with 
additional  territory  west  of  the  river 
ceded  in  1904.  During  World  War  11,  the 
Japanese  took  over  southeast  Asia  from 
the  control  of  the  Western  Powers.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  1946.  Laos  was 
given  autonomy  in  internal  affairs,  and 
the  next  year  King  Sisavong  Vong  pro- 
claimed a  new  constitution  for  the  coun- 
try, establishing  a  Council  of  Ministers 
and  a  National  Assembly.  In  1949.  Laos 
was  admitted  as  an  associated  state 
of  the  French  Union,  but  in  subsequent 


years  the  independence  of  the  kingdom 
was  further  extended,  leaving  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  French  Union  decidedly 
uncertain.  During  the  early  1950's  when 
the  Communists  invaded  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Vietnam,  Lao  fought 
against  the  intruders.  Finally.  Laos  was 
admitted,  as  a  sovereign  state,  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1955. 

But  there  was  no  peace  for  the  little 
country.  Rival  aspirants  for  power  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  office  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  procedure  seemed  to  be 
that  a  faction  would  seize  the  govern- 
ment offices  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself.  The  "ins"  would  then 
be  "out,"  and  unless  they  had  safflcient 
power,  they  acquiesced  in  the  new 
"status  quo."  Meanwhile  the  King  him- 
self was  not  affected  by  the  change.  He 
simply  went  along  with  the  course  of 
events  and  duly  appointed  the  new  re- 
gime to  the  Ministry.  FYequent  official 
government  papers  announce  the  change 
as  a  step  toward  "unification  and  recon- 
.  ciliation"  to  which  every  segment  of  the 
population  agreed. 

In  1959.  Prime  Minister  Phui  Sanani- 
kone  formed  a  new  government  under 
exceptional  powers  granted  him  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems engendered  by  the  occupation  of  a 
strip  of  Laotian  territory  by  military 
forces  of  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Vietnam — Cotmnunist.  He 
anounced  that  the  government  would 
have  no  further  use  for  the  Geneva 
agreement  by  which  Laos  was  made  a 
part  of  the  French  Union,  and  would  rely 
solely  on  the  United  Nations  to  settle  its 
disputes.  Later  in  the  same  year,  the 
King  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Savang  Vathana.  The  Ministry  re- 
signed, and  the  new  King  appointed 
Thao  Kou  Abhay  as  Prime  Minister.  The 
new  government,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  was  called  a  "government  of 
coalition  and  national  reconciliation,  in- 
cluding all  factions."  In  June  1960, 
there  was  another  new  government,  with 
Tiao  Somsanith  as  its  head,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 1960.  still  another,  with  Souvanna 
Phouma  as  Prime  Minister. 

Such  is  the  sketchy  history  of  a  little 
country  whose  name  may  go  down  in 
history  as  the  trigger  of  a  war  big 
enough  to  destroy  modern  civilization. 
So  f^r  in  the  story,  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  no  way.  We  have  no  in- 
terest in  Laos,  per  se.  If  any  Western 
Power  had  any  claims  in  the  situation, 
it  would  be  France.  For  a  century, 
France  exercised  nominal  overlordship 
in  the  area.  Yet  the  French  were  never 
involved  in  Laos  as  the  English  were  in 
India.  They  built  a  few  roads,  trained 
a  handful  of  eivil  servants,  established 
a  skeleton  public  service,  and  that  was 
about  all.  They  undertook  very  little 
development  of  natural  resources.  aiVl 
extracted  little  or  no  profit  from  their 
involvement.  Their  stake  in  Laos  was 
more  geographic  than  economical  or  po- 
litical. It  was  near  other  parts  of  their 
colonial  domain,  and  they  wanted  no  one 
else  in  it.  Now  the  colonial  empire  of 
France,  along  with  that  of  the  other 
European  powers,  is  retreating  before 
the  wave  of  racial  antagonism  sweeping 
over  the  world.     The  United  States  has 


repeatedly  expressed  Its  abhorrence  of 
colonialism.  We  will  neither  maintain 
the  right  of  any  nation  to  hold  colonies 
nor  assist  it  in  protecting  such  right. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  been  equally 
insistent  on  respecting  the  rights  of 
well-defined  groups,  among  them  such 
conspicuous  groups  as  are  held  together 
by  ties  of  race. 

It  seems  fair  and  reasonable  to  state 
that  we  have  been  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict because  of  a  half  Century  of  obses- 
sion with  an  idea,  with  an  ideal,  never 
worked  out  to  its  ultimate  and  logical 
end.  That  idea,  simply  stated,  is  that 
no  recognized  nation  anywhere  on  the 
globe  should  be  permitted  to  take  over 
by  force  of  arms  any  other  nation.  Let 
us  see  how  this  brought  us  into  Laos. 

In  September  1954.  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization— SEATO— was 
formed  at  Manila.  There  a  collective 
defense  treaty  was  signed  by  Australia. 
France.  New  Zealand.  Pakistan.  Philip- 
pines. Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was 
a  response  to  the  demand  that  the  area 
be  protected  against  Commonist  expan- 
sion, especially  as  that  expansion  was 
manifested  through  military  aggression 
in  Korea  and  Indochina,  and  through 
subversion  backed  by  organized  armed 
forces  in  Malaya  and  the  Philippines. 
The  small  states  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  were  not  Included  In  the 
treaty  because  it  was  assumed  that  they 
were  included  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  French  Union,  and  France  was  a 
signatory  of  the  treaty.  Hence  these 
states  were  protected  under  protocol. 
The  treaty  defines  Its  purposes  as  de- 
fensive only,  and  includes  provisions  for 
self-help  and  mutual  aid  In  prevent- 
ing and  countering  subversive  activities 
directed  from  without,  and  cooperation 
in  promoting  economic  progress  and 
social  well-being.  The  Organization — 
SEATO — has  no  standing  army,  but  is 
based  on  mobile  striking  forces  of  mem- 
ber states,  which  regularly  engage  in 
combined  military  exercises.  It  main- 
tains a  central  office  at  Bangkok,  with  a 
Secretary  General  and  staff. 

The  purposes  of  SEATO  have  not  been 
realized  in  southeast  Asia.  Communist 
expansion  continued  and  still  continues. 
Vietnam  was  the  first  to  suffer  partial 
conquest.  The  tactics  of  expansion  tech- 
niques were  the  same  as  they  have  al- 
ways been.  Cadres  of  trained  Commu- 
nists infiltrated  the  countryside  in  the 
guise  of  ordinary  citizens  of  the  country. 
It  was  Impossible  for  naive  and  unso- 
phisticated natives  to  resist  their  blan- 
dishments. They  gained  adherents 
among  aspiring  local  politicians  and 
their  followers  In  pockets  over  the  coun- 
try. Unorganized  fighting  broke  out  in 
many  places  at  once,  with  no  clear  line 
drawn  between  true  patriots  and  rebels. 
Vietnam  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
north  held  by  the  Communists,  and  the 
south  insisting  on  neutrality. 

Laos  was  next  scheduled  for  attack, 
and  by  the  same  tactics.  The  northern 
blade  of  the  battleax.  a  jungle  of  nar- 
row mountain  valleys  isolated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  outside  world,  offers 
an  Ideal  terrain  for  infiltration.  The 
untutored  Laotians  can  hardly  be  ex- 
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pected  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
especially  when  confused  by  conniving 
politicians  There  are  said  to  be  as 
many  as  10  rival  groups  of  partisans. 
Trained  bands  of  Communists  invade  an 
area.  They  are  accused  of  capturing 
and  carrying  off  groups  of  native  youths 
for  indoctrination.  It  is  p>ossible  to 
believe  that  these  youths  are  easily  per- 
suaded by  the  usual  specious  promises. 
Fighting  breaks  out  here  and  there.  It 
is  said  that  after  some  brisk  firing,  the 
participants  abandon  their  arms  and 
walk  down  what  serves  as  a  road  just 
like  peaceful  citizens.  Then  somebody 
comes  along  and  picks  up  the  weapons, 
and  fighting  is  renewed  there  or  else- 
where. It  is  little  wonder  that  muni- 
tions intended  to  serve  one  side  in  the 
conflict  are  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  other  side. 

Since  aBout  1955,  the  United  States 
has  paid  directly  the  full  salaries  of 
what  was  intended  to  be  the  Laotian 
Army,  in  addition  to  training  officers 
and  furnishing  uniforms  and  weapMjns. 
A  total  of  some  $325  million  has  been 
invested  in  Laos,  80  percent  of  it  for 
purely  military  purposes.  Until  last  fall, 
the  United  States  apparently  paid  both 
sides  impartially.  The  information  is 
that  fighting  would  go  on  for  a  week  or 
10  days.  Then  the  paymaster  would 
appear,  fighting  would  stop,  the  pay- 
master would  pay  one  side,  then  go  over 
to  the  other  side  and  pay  them.  Last 
fall,  the  United  States  refused  to  pay 
more  than  one  side.  The  other  side 
then  appealed  to  the  Communists,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  appealed  to 
the  Russians,  and  not  to  the  Chinese. 
For  the  Laotians  appear  to  fear  and 
hate  the  Chinese.  They  insist  that  they 
want  only  to  be  neutral — neither  pro- 
Communist  nor  pro-Western.  And  that 
insistence  contributes  substantially  to 
the  difficulties  of  applying  SEATO  pro- 
visions against  expansion.  Many  local 
politicians  oppose  intervention  of  any 
foreign  military  forces.  It  has  been 
practically  Impossible  to  pinpoint  any 
specific  locality  where  SEATO  guaran- 
tees have  been  infringed  and  to  bring 
in  Western  forces  in  opposition.  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  join  India  in 
opposing  any  intervention  Both  France 
and  EIngland  decline  to  take  any  p>ositive 
action. 

Efforts  to  halt  Communist  expansion 
by  methods  currently  In  use  have  not 
been  successful.  We  have  not  even  been 
successful  In  an  area  only  a  Sabbath 
days  journey  from  the  tip  of  Florida.  So 
far  as  Laos  is  concerned,  an  explanation 
is  offered  by  Norman  Cousins  in  a  series 
of  statements  which  he  proposes  as  facts. 
Some  of  these  are 

First.  Laos  Is  not  a  nation,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  ^ord. 

Second.  Its  people  are  not  homoge- 
neous. 

Third.  It  is  not  a  democratic  society. 

Fourth.  The  fighting  is  not  a  civil  war. 

Fifth.  There  are  no  means  for  termi- 
nating hostilities. 

United  States  F>olicy  in  Laos,  and  else- 
where, has  been  formulated  In  terms  of 
"containment"  and  "massive  retaliation" 
enunciated  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dulle*.  and  concurred  in.  for  the  most 


part,  by  the  Democratic  opposition  The 
new  policy  of  the  present  administration 
would  recognize  the  aspirations  of  the 
Laotians  to  be  neutral,  and  the  present 
proposals  for  settlement  of  the  confiict 
would  involve  inclusion  of  elements  in 
the  Laotian  Government  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  pro-Western,  and  some  of 
which  may  even  be  pro-Communist.  In 
these  proposals,  we  are  not  only  going 
along  with  the  strong  neutralist  senti- 
ments of  India,  but  with  the  quite  evi- 
dent reluctance  of  France  and  England 
to  apply  the  drastic  measures  which  are 
essential  to  any  effective  action  against 
communism. 

Unfortunately,  American  opinion  on 
the  whole  matter  may  be  divided.  Na- 
tional politics  is  becoming,  or  always  has 
been,  a  factor.  The  Republicans  claim 
some  sort  of  copyright  on  the  policies  of 
"containment."  They  are  loath  to  ad- 
mit that  these  p>olicies  have  failed,  even 
though  they  have  been  supported  in  the 
policies  by  the  Democrats.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Republicans  have  hesitated  to 
carry  their  "containment"  policy  to  the 
point  of  armed  intervention.  The 
armed  Intervention  of  the  United  States 
In  Korea  branded  the  Democrats  as  a 
war  party.  Now  some  opponents;  of  the 
administration  find  it  convenient  to  ex- 
plore the  political  possibilities  of  new 
prop>osals.  If  the  Democrats  agi'ee  to  a 
settlement  in  Laos  which  includes  pro- 
Communists  in  the  Government,  it  Is 
simply  a  reversion  to  their  alleged  prac- 
tice of  being  "soft  on  communism."  If 
we  send  our  boys  lo  fight  and  die  in  the 
jungles  of  Laos,  that  will  prove  conclu- 
sively tliat  Democrats  can  only  solve 
domestic  difficulties  by  going  to  war. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  not  a  proper  political  issue.  Both 
parties  share  too  acutely  and  equally  in 
its  consequences.  Old  policies  have  not 
worked  in  the  way  we  hoped  they  would 
work.  It  may  be  doubted  that  a  new 
policy  will  do  any  better.  If  mistakes 
were  made  in  the  application  of  old 
policies,  it  is  not  evident  that  these  mis- 
takes in  themselves  caused  the  failure. 
We  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  fiow  of 
events  when  some  hard  and  painful 
choices  must  be  made,  all  of  them  uncer- 
tain In  outcome.  Statesmen  of  both 
sides  must  sit  down  and  commit  them- 
selves to  something  that  may  be  irrevoc- 
able. Among  many  alternatives,  some 
who  urge  direct  action  might  suggest, 
first,  to  take  up  the  burden  of  Western 
civilization  and  constitute  the  United 
States  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
mankind  everywhere.  If  there  Is  going 
to  be  only  one  world,  we  are  going  to 
head  it.  We  should  need  to  go  imme- 
diately on  the  offensive  and  attack  com- 
munism with  every  force  we  have 
wherever  we  find  It.  Our  allies  and  the 
neutralists  may  join  us  or  stand  aside, 
as  they  will.  If  this  course  is  inevitable 
In  the  long  run,  we  should  adopt  It  be- 
fore our  enemies  have  gained  further 
strength.  Action  short  of  utter  ruth- 
lessness  is  ineffective  in  a  holy  war.  To 
dedicate  our  every  resource  to  the  fight 
may  mean  ultimate  victory;  to  hold  back 
a  single  unit  may  spell  disaster  and  ruin. 

The  second  alternative  may  be  to  re- 
draw the  boundaries  of  the  fortress  free 


world,  say  along  the  Elbe  in  the  east, 
from  the  tip  of  Alaska  to  Australia  in 
the  west,  and  along  the  Mediterranean 
and  Caribbean  in  the  south.  An  Iron 
Curtain  has  two  sides.  On  our  side  we 
could  defy  the  utmost  rage  of  an  under- 
developed and  undeveloped  technology'. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  curtain,  the 
various  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  be  left  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies  in  their  own  time  and  in  their 
own  way.  Some  say  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  any  help  we  have  given  in  the 
past  to  Communist-oriented  peoples,  or 
may  be  able  to  give  in  the  future,  will 
speed  the  process.  Centuries  may  elapse, 
even  mlllenia.*  After  all.  it  is  more  than 
2.000  years  since  civilization  first  ap- 
peared in  Europe  in  the  form  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
talked  about  justice  and  humanitarian- 
ism  in  terms  which  Western  civilization 
has  hardly  been  able  to  exhibit  In  prac- 
tice in  our  own  day.  This  is  President 
Kennedy's  "long  twilight  struggle." 

The  confused  and  fitfully  frenetic  peo- 
ples of  the  world  aspire  to  be  freemen. 
Before  they  can  attain  that  status,  they 
must  master  the  techniques,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  freedom.  It  is  a  task 
tedious  and  difficult.  As  the  old  Hebrew 
prophet  put  it: 

Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge?  and 
whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doc- 
trine? them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk, 
and  drawn  from  the  breasts.  For  precept 
must  be  up>on  precept,  precept  upon  precept: 
line  upon  line,  line  upon  line:  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little;  for  with  stammering  lips 
and  another  tongue  will  he  speak  to  this 
people.  To  whom  he  said.  This  is  the  rest 
wherewith  ye  may  cause  the  weary  to  rest; 
and  this  Is  the  refreshing;  yet  they  would 
not  hear.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
unto  them  precept  up>on  precept,  precept 
upon  precept;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line: 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little:  that  they 
might  go,  and  fall  backward,  and  be  broken, 
and  snared,   and   taken. 


VETERANS  HOME  LOAN  BENEFITS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us,  namely 
H.R.  5723. 

This  bill  will  provide  additional  time 
for  our  deserving  veterans  to  use  their 
home  loan  benefits  which  to  dat«  a  ma- 
jority of  them  have  been  hampered  in  so 
doing  because  of  the  previous  adminis- 
trations  tight-money  pwDlicy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  some  14  million 
World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans  who 
have  not  used  their  home  loan  benefits. 
The  bill  under  consideration  provides  for 
a  realistic  phasing  out  of  the  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  our  veterans 
with  the  longest  term  of  service  the  long- 
est period  within  which  time  to  use  their 
entitlement.  In  addition  to  this  orderly 
phasing  out,  the  bill  sets  a  cutoff  date  for 
the  use  of  the  benefits  for  World  War  II 
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veterans  as  July  25,  1967.  and  February  went   into    effect   on   January    1.    1948.  are  at  the  mercy  of  low-wage  Import 

1,  1975,  for  our  Korean  veterans.     The  Thereafter  we  held  a  number  of  addi-  competition. 

bill  also  provides  a  large  sum^  of  money,  tional   tariff -cutting   conferences   under  Many  Industries  have  applied  to  the 

spread  over  the  next  5  years,  to  assist  the   general  agreement,   which   became  Tariff    Commission    under    the    escape 

veterans  living  in  our  small  towns,  cities,  known  as  GATT.  clause.     Few    have   had   success.     The 

and  rural  areas  to  obtain  a  home  loan  One  was  convened  in  Annecy,  France,  scorecard  is  not  a  pretty  one  when  read 

where  private  financing  has  been  gener-  in  1949;  the  next  one  in  Torquay,  Eng-  against  the  needs  of  the  situations  and 

ally  unavailable.  land,  in  1950-51.  the  fourth  one  in  Ge-  the   expressions   of    the   various   Secre- 

In  my  district  my  veterans  have  been  neva  in  1955  and  the  final  one  was  set  for  taries  of  State,  Under  Secretaries,  and 

more  fortunate  than  the  majority  of  vet-  September  1960  and  January  1961.    It  other  Cabinet  members  over  the  years 

erans  in  that  39.6  percent  of  the  veter-  is  still  underway.  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

ans  residing  in  Erie  County  have  been  Since   1945   the  President  was  twice  mittee   and  the  Senate  Finance   Com- 

able   to  obtain   a  veterans'   home  loan,  given  additional  tariff-reducing  author-  mittee. 

The   national    average   is   25.2    percent  ity.  namely,  a   15  percent  reduction  in  One  of  them,  referring  to  the  escape 

which  shows  that  the  lenders  in  my  area  the  act  of  1955  and  another  one  of  20  clau-^e,  said: 

have  made  available  funds  for  veterans'  percent  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  j  submit,  Mr  Chairman   that  in  my  opln- 

mortgages.    Previous  to  the  tight-money  1958.     The  latter  is  still  in  effect  but  ion.  that  is  a  very  effective  means  of  giving 

policy,  the  lenders  in  my  district  pub-  will  expire  in  June  1962.  relief  to  producers  who  have  been  injured 

licly  stated  that  they  would  take  care  of  Tlie   tariff-cutting   conferences   since  or  who  are  able  to  show  that  they  are  seri- 

their  own  GFs  and  would  not  need  any  1947  have  been  multilateral  in  charac-  ously  threatened  with  injury, 

outside  financing.     I  wish  to  take  this  ter  rather  than  bilateral,  such  as  were  This  was  William  L.  Clayton    Under 

opportunity  to  commend  my  hometown  negotiated  before   1947.     Today  GATT  Secretary  of  State,  testifying  before  the 

lender.s  in  the  splendid  cooperation  that  has  42  members,  with  a  few  of  them  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 

they  have  given  the  GI's  of  Erie  County,  holding  a  limited  membership.  1948,  page  417  of  the  hearings 

Even    though    the    GI's    living    in    Erie  Under  this  trade  program  since  1934  Many   other  assurances  in   a   similar 

County  have  been  so  fortunate,  the  areas  tariffs  of  the  United  States  have  been  positive  vein  were  given;  and  it  was  no 

surrounding  Erie  County  have  been  less  reduced  drastically.    The  protective  ef-  wonder  that  the  Congress   convinced  of 

fortunate  in  that  of  the  total  of  43  vet-  feet  is  down  about  80  percent  from  the  the  sincerity  of  these  official  words  took 

erans  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  are  1930-35  level.    Most  of  the  reduction  has  them  seriously   and   passed   the   Trade 

on  the  direct  loan  waiting  List  for  a  loan,  been  in  the  form  of  tariff  cuts  but  a  part  Agreements  Extension  Act  from  time  to 

31  of  them  live  in  this  surrounding  area  i-s  attributable  to  the  rise  in  prices  and  time      What  could  be  more  reasonable 

of  Erie  County.  its  effect  on  what  are  known  as  specific  than  the  trade   agreements  process  as 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans  in  my  area  duties.     These  are  rates  based  on  some  described   by   the   executive  spokesmen 

will  not  require  a  great  amount  of  money  measure  of  quantity,  weight,  size,  or  the  both   as  they  testified   before  congres- 

provided  for  in  the  bill,  but  they  will  like,  and  bear  no  fixed  relation  to  value,  sional  committees  and  as  they  propa- 

need  the  additional  time  that  is  provided  When  prices  go  up  the  protective  effect  gandized  the  public? 

in  order  to  be  able  to  find  a  home  and  a  declines  in  proportion;   and,  of  course,  Before   a   trade   agreement   is  made 

loan  at  the  same  time.     I  am  sure  the  we  have  had  sharp  price  increases  since  they  said,  every  precaution  is  taken  to 

committee  report  on  the  bill  before  us  1934.     Our  average  duty  today  is  only  make  sure  that  no  duty  will  be  reduced 

will  show  that  the  money  provided  for  in  a  little  over  10  percent  compared  with  a  to  a  point  at  which  serious  injury  will 

the  bill  is  greatly  needed,  and  I  feel  con-  little  over  50  percent  27  or  28  years  ago.  occur  to  a  domestic  industry.    Secretary 

fident  that  my  colleagues  will  support  Representatives  of  the  State  Depart-  of   State   Cordell  Hull   told   the   House 

the  bill  now  before  us.  ment  are  presently  in  Geneva,  ready  to  ways   and  Means   Committee   in   1943, 

_^^__^,^_^.^  embark  on  the  20  percent  cut  author-  April  12  that- 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AND  THE  '^  ,Zfl  ThP  !fn^  J/^^e   Agreements  g,,,^   precaution  is  provided   in  advance 

I                  FcirAPF   ri  ATT<5P  ,:    ^     IS,  me  one  oi  lyoo.  to  take  care  of  any  unexpected  development 

I                  ^.a^.^ti.   i^L^uiiH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thmk  it  is  fair  to  say  that  might  be  injurious  or  materially  hurt- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under  that  since  the  early  days  of  the  trade  ful  to  any  of  our  industries, 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  agreements   program   there   have  been  ,,         mistake    were    made— and     of 

man     from     Pennsylvania      [Mr.     Van  numerous  complaints  about  its  admin-  ^^                  ^  human— there'was 

Zandt]  is  recognized  for  2  hours.  istration  by  the  executive  branch.    The  Jhe^ape  cSe    wS  was    so  th?J 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  complaints  have  been  about  the  saSl.Tsu^e  and  prom?    remS^  ^  T^^^^^^ 

United   States  has  operated  under  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  remedies  provided  ^    ^.^^^       J"^    be   more   reasonable, 

trade  agreement  program  since  its  first  by  law   for   rehef   from  serious   injury  ^^^^  solicitous   of   our   industries  and 

enactment  in  1934,  or  neariy  27  years,  caused  by  imports.    After  27  years,  and  ^j^^^^   workers   than    this?     Who   could 

The  original  act  authorized  the  Presi-  ^^.^^e^^'  of  the  serious  competitive  situ-  complain  about  a  program  under  which 

dent  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  ation  that  confronts  many  industries  as  ^^  much  care  was  taken  to  avoid  injury 

foreign  countries  and  to  reduce  existing  a  result  of  sharply  rising  imports  within  ^^  ^j^g  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  providing  so 

rates  of  duty  by  as  much  as  50  percent,  the  past  few  years,  it  is  high  trnie  that  effective    a    remedy    if    a   mistake    was 

The  average  duty  in  those  days  was  a  the  whole  trade  agreements  legislation  jj^^de'' 

little  over  50  percent  across  the  board  relating  to  relief  from  import  injury  be  certainly  the  public  no  less  than  the 

Of  course,  we  also  had  a  free  list  but  reexamined.  Congress  had  everv  rieht  to  believe  that 

the  duties  that  wc  did  have,  averaged,  as  The    failure    of    the    present    escape  Sere^^Thad  a  program  tLt  c^^^^^^^^ 

just  said,  a  little  over  50  percent.  clau.se  to  do  what  it  was  intended,  not  ^^'^^  ^e  proS  were  doub?^  fn 

Under  the  1934  act  the  President  was  only  by  Congress,  to  do.  but  by  all  the  br^^so  to  sS^X  and  conperrive^^^^ 

authoriz^l    by    Congress    to    cut    these  spokesmen  of  the  Executive  when  they  ^'^:  s^eaker^ui^ortunate^^^^^^ 

raU^s  in  half.  appeared  be  ore  congressional  commit-  ^       j^  otherwise.    This  is  how  it  shapes 

A  number  of  bilateral  agreements  had  tees,  is  notorious.    The  Congress  on  sev-  ^.                                                           ^ 

been    made    with    individual   countries,  cral  occasions  since  1951,  when  it  first  ^   '             ,  .  ^  ..    .^    .«  ^ 

some  20-odd.  when  in  1945  the  President  enacted  the  escape  clause,  has  amended  ^"^  completed  by  Tariff  Commission..  113 

was  authorized  to  make   an   additional  it  to  make  sure  of  the  congressional  in-  AppUcatlona  withdrawn  by  applicant           6 

50  percent  reduction  in  the  duty  rates  tent.    Nevertheless  the  record  of  its  ad-  Applications  dismissed  by  the  Comm'u- 

remaining  at  that  time.     If  a  duty  had  ministration  has  continued  virtually  to        sion i4 

already   been   reduced   the  full   50   per-  nullify  the  intent  of  Congress.    This  has  investigations  terminated  without  for- 

cent  it  could  be  cut  in  half  once  more,  been  in  shocking  disregard  of  the  state-        ™^^   findings 8 

that  is.  a  total  reduction  of  75  percent  ments   of   executive   officials,   including     ^**®*  '°  which  no  injury  was  found 60 

below  the  1934  rate.  successive    Presidents    of    the    United  ^^"^Jl^^"'^  Commission  was  equally 

In  1947.  after  28  bilateral  agreements  States.    The  record  is  indeed  one  of  cyn-  cas^  in  which  "co'^'issron"f ound'seVr. 

had  been  made  we  negotiated  in  Geneva  ical   disregard   of  promises  and   assur-        ous  injury .    28 

with    22    other    countries    the   General  ances  and  of  callous  indifference  to  do-                         

Agieement    on   Tariffs    and   Trade.     It  mestic  industries  and  their  workers  who               Total _ 113 
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This  tabulation  shows  that  out  of  a 
total  of  113  cases  the  Tariff  Commission 
sent  35  to  the  President  recommending 
a  tariff  mcrease.  Of  these  35  there  were 
7  in  which  the  Commission  divided 
equally;  but  such  cases  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Of  the  35  sent  to  the  President  he  took 
positive  action  in  only  13  cases.  In 
several  of  these  cases  the  President  di- 
luted the  Commission's  recommendation 
by  promulgating  a  smaller  increase  in 
the  tariff  than  that  recommended. 
Among  the  cases  rejected  by  the  Presi- 
dent were  six  unanimous  decisions  of  the 
Commission.  Two  of  the  thirteen  cases 
promulgated  by  the  President  have  since 
been  terminated,  that  is,  the  lower  duty 
restored. 

This  leaves  a  grand  total  of  11  cases 
in  which  a  remedy  against  injury  are  in 
effect  today,  or  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
Commission.  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  watches,  bi- 
cycles, stainless  steel  flatware,  and  lead 
and  zinc  the  remaining  successful  cases 
are  of  minor  commercial  importance. 
Among  them  will  be  found  safety  pins, 
clinical  thermometers,  dried  figs,  typ>e- 
writer  ribbon  cloth,  and  spring  clothes- 
pins. 

No  wonder  that  complaints  against 
this  system  have  become  so  universal 
among  those  who  are  exposed  to  the 
intolerable  competition  from  low-wage 
areas  in  different  F>art5  of  the  world.  So 
widespread  in  fact  are  these  complaints 
it  is  imperative  that  Congress  pay  heed. 
The  imp>ort  situation  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  mdifference.  E>estructive  import 
competition  is  hitting  into  all  areas  of 
the  country  and  into  one  industry  after 
another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is.  after  all.  the  func- 
tion of  Congress  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  this  country  and  to  lay  and 
collect  duties  on  imp>orts.  It  is  true  that 
a  delegation  of  authority  was  made  to 
the  President;  but.  with  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction arising  over  the  use  made  of 
this  delegation,  we  should  come  back  to 
earth  and  look  anew  upon  the  question 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the 
complaints.  We  cannot  under  the  Con- 
stitution simply  shirk  our  responsibility. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  executive  branch 
and  not  the  Congress  has  regulated  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
these  past  15  years — especially  since  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
was  negotiated  in  1947.  The  trend  is 
toward  more  rather  than  less  executive 
control  in  this  field. 

Any  program  that  has  been  m  effect 
27  years  as  has  the  trade  agreements 
program  should  be  overhauled  to  brmg 
it  into  line  with  present  realities.  In  the 
present  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  trade  the  program  is  outmoded 
and  obsolete.  We  are  bleeding  economi- 
cally from  many  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
knife  that  cut  our  tariffs;  and  yet  it  is 
proposed  to  make  additional  cuts.  This 
seems  senseless,  as  over  50  Members  of 
this  body  have  attested  by  their  intro- 
duction of  a  concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  under  all 
the  circumstances  no  further  tariff  cuts 
should  be  made  by  this  country  in  the 
next  2  years. 


-  Mr.  Speaker,  many  suggestions  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  suitable  legis- 
lation that  would  at  least  make  it  pos- 
sible to  live  with  the  trade  agreements 
program.  Few  of  these  present  bills  hit 
at  the  real  difficulty,  which  in  large  part 
is  the  Presidential  veto  of  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations.  This  power 
hais  been  sorely  abused  by  Presidents  of 
both  political  parties.  They  have  in- 
voked international  relations  or  various 
aspects  of  foreign  affairs  as  reasons  for 
overriding  the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  wish  to  make  it  completely  clear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  solicitude  over 
our  international  relations  in  this  sector 
is  wholly  unfounded  and  completely  un- 
justified.   Let  me  tell  you  why. 

We  have  every  right  to  invoke  the 
escape  clause.  About  this  no  one  can 
be  of  two  minds. 

The  escape  clause  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  reservation.  It  may  be  exercised 
when  certain  stated  conditions  arise. 

This  is  a  fact  that  is  known  to  all 
signatories  to  our  trade  agreements. 
There  is  an  escape  clause  in  GATT  it- 
self. It  says  that  if  imports  increase  to 
the  point  of  causing  or  threatening 
serious  injury  because  of  a  tariff  reduc- 
tion, the  duty  cut  can  be  withdrawn  or 
i^odified.  It  becomes  then  only  a  ques- 
tion of  fact;  that  is.  Have  imports  in  any 
particular  case  in  fact  caused  or  threat- 
ened serious  injury?  If  so.  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  right  of  the  com- 
plaining country  to  withdraw  or  modify 
the  concession  that  caused  the  difficulty. 

Former  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dulles, 
himself  told  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1955.  page  2062  of  the  hearings 
on  the  trade  agreements  program. 

In  other  words,  we  have  gotten  the  agree- 
ment of  all  countries  to  the  effect  that  when 
we  give  them  a  tariff  concession  we  can  al- 
ways get  out  of  It  through  the  operation 
of  the  escape  clause.  We  have  made  the 
escape  clause  a  multilateral  undertaking  In- 
stead of  Just  a  unilateral  undertaking. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  this  makes  it  perfectly 
clear.  "We  have  made  the  escape  clause 
a  multilateral  undertaking."  said  Mr. 
Dulles,  and  he  was  right.  He  was  merely 
stating  a  fact  that  anyone  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  GATT  would  have  kno)^. 

Therefore,  to  refuse  to  give  relief  to 
an  industry  that  has  been  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  seriously  in- 
jured or  threatened  with  such  injury,  is 
to  take  a  craven  position  in  our  for- 
eign relations.  No  member  country  of 
GATT  has  a  legal  or  a  moral  right  to 
take  offense  at  a  duty  increase  if  a  find- 
ing has  been  made  by  a  duly  constituted 
agency  such  as  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  the  conditions  cited  by  the  escape 
clause  justifying  such  a  step,  have  come 
to  pass. 

If  a  country  should  indeed  take  of- 
fense it  would  violate  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  word  of  GATT. 

The  only  proper  recourse  would  be  to 
test  the  Commission's  flnding  of  fact  by 
judicial  process. 

If  our  diplomacy  is  so  weak  that  it 
cannot  stand  up  in  defense  of  our  clear 
rights,  as  set  forth  in  unambiguous  lan- 
guage in  international  agreements  with 
so-called  friendly  countries,  then  it  is  by 
way  of  submitting  to  blackmail,  real  or 
implied.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  mem- 


ber of  GATT  would  seriously  pursue  the 
road  of  retaliation  under  circumstances 
so  clearly  against  its  position.  If  it  did 
we  should  not  bow  to  the  violation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  long  and  too  many 
times  have  our  injured  industries  had 
their  feet  held  to  the  fire  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  behest  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment when  the  Tariff  Commi-ssion  under 
duly  established  procedure  has  found 
serious  injury  under  the  escape  clause. 
He  has  done  so  in  two  cases  out  of  every 
three  sent  to  him. 

To  be  sure.Hhe  President  has  rejected 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommendations 
on  other  grounds.  This  is  not  justifiable 
under  any  proper  theory  of  the  exercise 
of  delegated  authority.  The  President 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  search  for  new 
facts  or  opinion  or  pseudo-facts  to  but- 
tress his  rejection,  without  submitting 
these  data  to  the  hearings  process.  In 
other  words,  he  has  made  a  new  case 
after  the  Tariff  Commission  has  followed 
fully  all  instructions  of  Congress  in  hold- 
ing its  own  hearings. 

This  practice  has  represented  supreme 
contempt  of  the  Commission  and  there- 
fore indirectly  of  the  Congress  which 
created  the  Commission.  In  fact,  his 
repeated  overruling  of  the  Commission 
has  represented  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
his  own  appointees,  since  all  members 
of  the  Commission  are  appointed  by  the 
President. 

I  say  it  is  past  the  time  when  we  in 
Congress  should  speak  up  and  insist  upon 
a  rational  process  in  place  of  this  craven 
and  utterly  unseemly  sacrifice  of  our  own 
I>eople  to  what  is  not  even  remotely  a 
proper  resentment  by  other  countries. 

Accordingly  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  recognize  and  put  into  effect 
the  reasoning  that  I  have  expressed  be- 
fore this  House  today. 

The  bill,  which  I  now  ask  to  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  would 
mdeed  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
President  in  vetoing  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's findings,  but  only  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  the  escape  clause 
and  its  treatment  as  a  proper  reservation. 

The  Tariff  'Commissions  findings 
would  be  promulgated  by  the  President 
if  they  did  not  go  beyond  withdrawal  or 
modification  of  the  concession  involved. 
Thus  if  a  rate  had  been  reduced  from 
40  percent  to  20  percent  under  a  trade 
agreement,  and  if  the  Commission,  after 
finding  serious  injury  or  a  threat 
thereof,  proposed  to  increase  the  rate  to 
30  or  35  or  40  percent,  but  not  above  40 
p>ercent,  the  President  would  be  bound 
by  the  Commission's  finding.  He  could 
not  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  duty. 

However,  should  the  Commission  find 
that  a  50  percent  rate  or  higher  would 
be  necessary  to  "prevent  or  remedy  the 
injury"  the  President  could  refuse,  upon 
certain  certification,  to  put  into  effect 
the  part  of  any  rate  in  excess  of  40  per- 
cent; but  he  would  still  be  obliged  to 
promulgate  the  40  percent  rate. 

The  same  would  hold  with  respect  to 
import  quotas.  Imports  could  be  held 
to  a  certain  level,  but  could  not  be  cut 
back  from  the  level  enjoyed  when  the 
trade  agreement  was  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  establishes 
some  new  criteria  of  injury. 
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Most  of  the  difficulty  with  import 
competition  arises  from  the  lower  wages 
prevailing  in  other  countries.  This  bill 
provides  that  in  assessing  the  degree  of 
injury,  relative  foreign  wages  and  for- 
eign productivity  are  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

However,  I  regard  the  treatment  of 
the  escape  clause  as  a  reservation  as 
being  the  real  backbone  of  the  bill.  I 
strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  an  Import  problem  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  bill.  I  feel  that 
they  will  support  it  if  they  take  the  time 
to  study  it  and  tQ^ understand  it.  The 
present  abject  failure  of  the  clause  to 
fulfill  its  purpose  while  at  the  same  time 
it  mocks  the  intent  of  Congress,  would 
be  corrected  and  overcome. 

jThe  escape  clause  would  become  what 
It  has  been  advertised  by  State  Depart- 
ment officials  to  be — when  they  ap- 
peared before  our  committees — over  the 
years. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker^  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  LMr.  Van  Zandt]  for  his  pene- 
trating words  about  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  and  the  escape  clause. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  wliat 
he  had  to  say  about  the  escape  clause 
because  it  happens  that  I  introduced  in 
1951.  on  this  floor  the  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  that  is  known  as 
the  escape  clause.  It  was  adopted  by  a 
wide  margin.    That  was  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the  disap- 
pointment of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Van  Zandt] 
over  the  operation  of  the  escape  clause 
cannot  outmatch  my  own.  I  felt  back  in 
1951  when  we  adopted  the  escape  clause 
that  industry  and  labor,  miners,  farmers, 
fishermen,  and  all  the  rest,  who  were 
facing  damaging  import  competition, 
would  surely  have  a  good  remedy. 

As  the  previous  speaker  indicated,  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  law 
would  be  applied  as  intended  and  that  it 
would  do  what  was  said  of  it  by  the  Sec- 
retaries and  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State  and  others  when  they  paraded  their 
assurances  before  the  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  more  sorry  than  I  cap  say  that 
the  record  of  the  e.scape  clause  has  been 
as  nearly  the  opposite  of  what  was 
claimed  for  it  as  it  could  be  and  yet  not 
be  a  100  percent  repudiation.  It  is  per- 
haps not  generally  known  that  there  was 
an  escape  clause  before  the  statutory  one 
was  enacted  in  1951.  Much  was  made  of 
it  but  nothing  was  done  under  it.  It  had 
no  real  teeth  in  it.  That  was  why  it 
needed  strengthening  and  a  statutory 
foundation. 

Yet,  even  in  1948  Mr.  William  Clayton, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
answered  the  chairman's  question  about 
the  promise  that  no  industry  would  be 
injured: 

We  don't  speculate,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
put  In  an  absolute  condition  which  will 
guarantee  the  performance  of  that  promise, 
which  Is  the  escape  clause. 

Those  were  very  plain  words ;  but  they 
were  as  hollow  as  they  appeared  to  be 


sincere.  The  Tariff  Commission  turned 
down  case  after  case  without  so  much 
as  an  explanation.  No  oriental  poten- 
tate ever  ruled  with  less  restraint  on  his 
power.  That  is  why  I  offered  the  escape 
clause  amendment  in  1951.  The  previous 
one  came  out  of  the  State  Department 
and  was  in  the  form  of  an  Executive 
order. 

The  Tariff  Commission  took  the  stat- 
utory escape  clause  much  more  seriously. 
Under  the  law  the  Commission  was  under 
a  mandate  to  make  a  public  report  on 
its  findings  even  if  it  did  not  find  serious 
injury.  It  has  done  so  conscientiously 
and  has  processed  about  10  cases  per 
year. 

Unfortunately  the  executive  branch, 
guided  by  State  Department  policy,  be- 
haved much  as  if  Congress  had  not 
spoken.  The  President  rejected  two  out 
of  three  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. The  free-trade  philos- 
ophy of  our  college  textbooks  on  eco- 
nomics was  deeply  entrenched  in  the 
State  Department.  When  that  failed, 
cover  was  taken  under  the  umbrella  of 
foreign  relations.  This  recourse  became 
the  refuge  more  and  more  as  the  cold 
war  spread  over  the  horizon. 

Today  nearly  all  policies  are  justified 
by  the  yardstick  of  international  rela- 
tions. It  is  a  handy  weapon  and  can 
easily  replace  reason  and  common  sense. 

As  my  colleague  has  pointed  out,  we 
have  every  right  to  act  under  the  escape 
clause  in  order  to  remedy  a  serious  in- 
jury caused  by  increased  imports  result- 
ing from  a  tariff  reduction.  All  the  coun- 
tries that  are  members  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  know 
this.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ABC's  of  GATT. 
The  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles,  as  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  fMr.  Van  Zandt]  said  so. 
He  said  it  was  a  multilateral  undertak- 
ing. 

Why  should  we  then  apologize  to  any- 
one when  we  proceed  under  the  escape 
clause?  Why  should  the  President  reject 
a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation 
for  a  higher  duty  on  the  grounds  that  a 
duty  increase  would  offend  our  friends 
in  the  so-called  free  world? 

Did  we  not  reserve  the  right  to  do  so 
when  wo  made  the  agreement?  We  cer- 
tainly did,  and  all  the  other  members  of 
GATT  are  aware  of  it,  because  they  made 
the  same  reservation. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  went  wild 
and  found  injury  where  none  in  fact  had 
occurred;  if  the  Commission's  inquiry 
were  superficial  and  hasty  and  if  it  ig- 
nored important  facts  and  as  a  result 
made  findings  based  in  favor  of  the  do- 
mestic applicants,  there  would  be  room 
for  complaint.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  case. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Commis- 
sion itself  has  found  serious  injury  in 
only  a  third  of  the  cases  that  have  come 
before  it,  and  that  of  this  third  the  Pres- 
ident in  turn  has  accepted  only  a  third. 
This  is  to  say,  only  roughly  one  case  in 
nine  ultimately  succeeds. 

As  for  hasty  or  superficial  Inquiry, 
there  is  actually  a  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween what  the  Commi.sslon  does  under 
its  escape  clause  procedure  on  the  one 
hand  and  what  it  does  under  the  "peril 
point"  procedure;   or  for   that  matter 


what  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation does  in  making  ready  for 
tariff  reductions  under  a  coming  trade 
agreement. 

The  Tariff  Commission  under  the  es- 
cape clause  usually  devotes  several  days 
to  one  case,  sometimes  a  week.  It  makes 
a  conscientious  inquiry  to  determine 
whether  injury  has  occurred,  and  al- 
though the  law  gives  the  same  standing 
to  a  threat  of  serious  injury  as  to  actual 
serious  injury,  the  Commission  in  a  ma- 
jority opinion  in  1960  virtually  read  the 
threat  of  injury  out  of  the  law. 

The  escape  clause  addresses  itself  to 
the  effects  of  a  tariff  reduction.  The 
"peril  point"  investigation,  as  that  of 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity,  is  made 
before  a  trade  agreement  is  made.  It 
looks  to  the  future  and  tries  to  deter- 
mine what  would  happen  if  duty  reduc- 
tions of  certain  magnitudes  were  made. 
This  is  naturally  more  diflBcult  than 
studying  a  record  of  what  has  actually 
happened,  as  is  done  under  the  escape 
clause. 

Yet.  in  3  or  4  months'  time  over  2.000 
items  were  processed  last  summer  In 
preparation  for  the  Geneva  Conference 
through  both  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
theCRL 

Should  these  items  come  back,  one 
by  one,  to  go  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion under  the  escape  clau.se  and  if  the 
Commission  devoted  3  days  to  each  case 
it  would  require  over  6,000  days  to  cover 
the  field. 

This  demonstrates  the  orientation  of 
the  whole  administration  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  There  has  been 
evident  a  great  ardor  for  tariff  cutting, 
as  if  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  were  vying 
with  each  other  in  doing  good  deeds. 
The  State  Department  zealots  slashed 
and  hacked  at  the  tariff  and  virtue 
swelled  their  breasts. 

Why  were  they  so  anxious  to  put  our 
industries,  the  producers  of  nearly  all 
that  we  eat.  wear,  live  in,  are  heated  by. 
or  move  around  in,  on  the  auction  block? 
Evidently,  or  so  it  seems,  they  just  natu- 
rally despised  the  domestic  industries, 
the  homegrown  and  home-manufactured 
products.  Yet  they  themselves  and  the 
very  Government  they  served,  gained 
nearly  all  their  sustenance  from  these 
same  industries  and  producers. 

Why  then  this  lopsided  double  stand- 
ard we  have  noted,  if  there  was  not  pres- 
ent this  romantic  lure  of  the  foreign  and 
rejeCvion  of  the  domestic? 

What  has  nurtured  these  r>cople  that 
they  become  so  unnatural,  like  children 
turning  away  from  their  parents  and 
despising  rather  than  honoring  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  sickens  the  heart  to 
behold  this  attitude  entrenched  in  high 
places.  If  it  were  not  for  this  it  would 
not  be  necessary  once  more  to  amend 
the  escape  clause.  Yet  today  even  the 
Tariff  Commission  majority  has  appar- 
ently become  blind  to  the  law  and  has  as- 
sumed the  same  attitude.  In  case  after 
case  in  the  past  2  years  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  injury.  Out  of  19  cases 
they  have  found  serious  injury  in  only  1. 

The  industries  going  before  the  Com- 
mission presiomably  must  be  Insane  to 
face  a  negative  record  of  this  kind  while 
yet  hoping  that  the  lightning  will  strike 
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Uiem.    Obviously  there  is  something  pro- 
foundly wrong. 

The  escape  clause  must  be  modified  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  what  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do,  as  intended  by  Congress, 
and  to  conform  it  to  all  that  was  said  in 
its  behalf  by  the  State  Department 
salesmen  who  sold  the  trade  agreements 
program  to  Congress  as  a  reasonable 
program. 

In  1958  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
Tariff  Commission  decisions  sent  to 
Corigress  rather  than  the  President ;  and 
if  neither  House  rejected  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  it  would  have 
gone  into  effect  after  a  waiting  period 
of  60  days.  This  proposal  did  not  pre- 
vail, however,  possibly  iKcause  Members 
of  Congress  did  not  wish  to  be  drawn 
into  the  details  of  escape  clause  adminis- 
tration. 

Yet  It  is  imperative  that  if  the  escape 
clause  is  to  be  given  the  status  as  a 
remedy  that  as  an  act  of  Congress  it 
should  have,  it  should  be  rescued  from 
the  domination  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  record  of  nullification  is  already  so 
great  that  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that 
Congress  regulates  our  foreign  com- 
merce. 

I  am.  therefore,  also  introducing  the 
bill  inserted  into  the  Record  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
Zandt]. 

This  bill  would  not  bring  escape 
clauses  back  to  Congress  for  review  as 
was  proposed  in  1958.  It  would  never- 
theless prevent  the  Presidential  vetoes 
that  have  made  a  nullity  of  this  act  of 
Congress.  Yet  in  doing  so  it  would  give 
no  grounds  for  complaint  by  other  coun- 
tries; for.  as  has  already  been  said,  the 
escape  clause  should  be  treated  strictly 
as  a  reservatiorf,  since  that  is  precisely 
what  it  is. 

Its  Invocation  should  be  contingent  on 
the  occurrence  In  fact  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  it.  If  the  conditions  do  in 
fact  occur,  the  action  contemplated  by 
the  clause,  nsunely,  the  modification  or 
withdrawal  of  the  concession,  that  is. 
the  tariff  cut,  should  be  automatic. 
There  should  be  no  occasion  for  a  Presi- 
dential review,  which  in  effect  is  a  State 
Department  review,  unless  the  Tariff 
Commission  sought  to  do  more  than  to 
restore  the  tariff  cut  or  to  reduce  im- 
ports by  a  quota  below  the  volume  at  the 
time  the  trade  agreement  was  made. 

The  President  might  then  prevent  a 
higher  tariff  than  the  1934  rate  or  a 
quota  smaller  than  Imports  as  of  the 
date  of  the  agreement;  but  he  could  not 
veto  a  partial  or  complete  restoration  of 
the  tariff  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  impresses  me  as  both 
fair  and  equitable,  and  also  as  avoiding 
the  international  complications  that 
arise  when  we  invite  parties  to  a  trade 
agreement  to  take  offense  at  our  invoca- 
tion of  a  reservation. 

This  should  never  have  been  done  in 
the  first  place,  but  having  been  done  by 
the  free -trade  brigade  contrary  to  good 
reason,  it  should  now  be  stopped.  Some 
day  we  should  remove  the  escape  clause 
from  under  the  cloud  which  has  brought 
it  into  ill  repute:  witness  the  inclusion 
in  the  distressed  area  bill  of  a  provision 
to  extend  Federal  aid  to  areas  that  have 


been  blighted  through  failure  of  the 
escape  clause.  This  was  a  confession  of 
the  serious  failure  of  the  escape  clause. 

The  present  bill  would  remove  the 
clause  from  the  principal  source  and 
cause  of  its  high  mortality  rate  and  con- 
vert it  into  an  honest  i;emedy.  even  as  it 
has  been  given  to  the  country  these 
many  years  by  its  reluctant  and  insin- 
cere sponsors. 

This  bill  should  be  given  an  early 
hearing  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  day  is  already  very  late  and 
we  should  not  delay. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia.  If  the  administration 
wants  to  restore  jobs  immediately  to 
some  of  the  unemployed  in  this  counti-y 
here  is  an  opportunity  by  amending  the 
reciprocal  trade  laws  and  providing  the 
quotas  that  we  advocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C. 
Davis). 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  Zandt]  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  point.  I  desire 
also  to  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  bringing  up  this  important  question 
today  and  I  would  like  to  join  in  the 
remarks  which  he  has  already  made.  I 
conc^r^'holeheartedly  in  the  pr.nciples 
which  ^e  has  been  expounding  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  the  administration  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  could  stray  so  far  from 
the  intent  not  only  of  Congress,  which 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  regu- 
late our  foreign  trade,  but  also  from  the 
expressed  views  of  our  Presidents,  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials who  time  after  time  have  said  that 
the  trade  program  is  not  to  hurt  Ameri- 
can industry. 

The  congressional  intent  was  made 
plain  enough  in  the  escape  clause 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  1951.  Subsequently  the  clause 
was  modified  by  Congress  to  remove  all 
doubt  about  the  intent.  Some  questions 
had  arisen  about  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "industry"  and  several  other  inter- 
pretations, and  these  were  modified  by 
what  were  thought  to  be  clarifying 
amendments. 

As  for  the  intent  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives: they  too  expressed  themselves 
quite  clearly,  all  the  way  back  to  1934. 
President  Roosevelt  in  recommending 
the  trade  program  to  Congress  said : 

Tlie  adjustment  of  our  foreign  trade  rela- 
tions must  rest  on  the  premise  of  undertak- 
ing to  benent  and  not  to  Injure  such  Inter- 
ests 1  referring  to  domestic  producers). 

Former  President  Truman  on  March 
3,  1948.  upon  recommending  another 
3-year  renewal  of  the  trade  agreements 
program,  wrote  to  Congress,  saying: 

I  assured  the  Congress,  when  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  was  extended  In 
1945.  that  domestic  producers  would  be  safe- 
guarded In  the  process  of  expanding  trade. 
That  commitment  has  been  kept. 

The  succeeding  Republican  President 
took  the  same  view.  On  February  1, 
1955,  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin  read  a 
letter    to    the    House    from    President 


Eisenhower  on  the  occasion  of  House 
consideration  of  trade  agreements  ex- 
tension legislation.     It  said  in  part: 

No  American  Industry  will  be  placed  In 
Jeopcirdy  by  the  admlnUtratlou  of  this 
measure. 

On  March  27.  1958,  the  same  President 
said  in  a  speech: 

So  In  order  to  dispel  honest  doubts  about 
the  reciprocal  trade  legislation's  great  value 
to  the  entire  Nation,  we  should  first  hammer 
home  the  fact  that  the  safeguards  In  the 
law  are  being  strengthened  to  cope  with 
uneven  impacts  of  import  competition. 

What  some  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  other  officials  said  as  they  came  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  already  been  referred  to  by 
other  Members  this  afternoon.  I  will 
not  repeat  this  but  will  simply  say  that 
the  Cabinet  members  were  not  at  all 
backward  in  pointing  to  the  escape 
clause  and  saying  that  it  was  designed 
to  provide  a  remedy  against  injury  from 
imports. 

With  all  these  expressions  on  all  sides 
there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  about  the 
sincere  intent  of  all  hands  to  see  to  it 
that  if  tariffs  were  cut  and  serious  injury 
occurred,  a  sure  remedy  was  forthcoming. 

How  then  could  so  much  dissatisfac- 
tion be  created  by  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  act?  The  injured  parties 
became  convinced  that  there  must  be 
something  in  the  picture  that  did  not 
meet  the  eye. 

This  may  be  found  in  the  strange 
mechanics  of  the  trade  agreement 
administration. 

The  President  initiates  trade  agree- 
ments by  preparing  a  list  of  products,  by 
tariff  paragraph  number,  upon  which 
this  country'  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
further  tariff  reductions.  This  list  is 
actually  drawn  up  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Trade  Agreements  Committee  in 
anticipation  of  a  trade  agreement. 

Two  bodies  independent  of  each  other 
then  send  out  notices  of  public  hearings, 
and  do  in  fact  conduct  hearings  of  a 
kind.  The  Tariff  Commission  under- 
takes to  find  the  peril  point  with  respect 
to  each  one  of  the  items  listed.  Last 
summer  such  hearings  ran  for  a  F>eriod 
of  about  3  months  and  covered  some 
2.2QD  items.  This  meant  very  little  time 
pefcitem. 

"The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, known  as  the  CRI.  held 
duplicate  hearings,  that  is.  covering  the 
same  items  as  the  Tariff  Commission 
but  for  different  purposes.  I  have  about 
reached  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  CRI  hearings  must  be 
to  provide  the  President  with  reasons 
for  disregarding  the  Tariff  Commission's 
peril-point  findings.  These  are  the  duty 
levels,  item  by  item,  below  which  no  duty 
can  be  cut  without  causing  serious  in- 
jury. The  President  is  imder  no  obliga- 
tion to  follow  these  Tari^  Commission 
findings;  and  the  CRI  hearings  show 
him  a  way  out. 

The  results  of  these  hearings,  in  the 
form  of  summaries,  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  actual  negotiating  team 
that  goes  overseas  to  engage  in  tariff 
bargaining  with  other  countries  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
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Trade,  known  as  GATT.  The  actual 
negotiations  are  closely  guarded  secrets. 
The  results  are  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  form  of  a  schedule  of  tariff 
reductions  after  negotiations  are  com- 
pleted or  an  agreement  is  reached. 

Once  the  reduced  rates  are  in  effect 
some  of  our  industries  may  experience 
sharper  import  competition;  and  if  this 
becomes  sufficiently  serious  within  a 
year  or  two  or  more,  one  or  more  of 
such  industries  may  proceed  under  the 
escape  clause  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  supposed  remedy 
for  any  serious  injury  that  may  be  laid 
in  part  to  the  trade  agreement. 

The  law  provides,  however,  that  the 
Tariff  Commission,  while  making  find- 
ings in  accordance  with  a  number  of 
specified  criteria,  is  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  within  6 
montlis.  The  latter  may  then  accept  or 
reject  the  Commissions  recommenda- 
tion. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  authority 
of  Congress  collapses  the  minute  a  rec- 
ommendation leaves  the  Commission 
iind  comes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Executive. 

The  President  is  in  iijo  way  bound  by 
the  Commissions  findings.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  the  practice  in  studying 
these  findings  for  the  President's  oflBce 
:o  gather  additional  data,  going  beyond 
Dhe  Tariff  Commission  s  evidence.  None 
of  the  new  evidence  is  open  to  question 
by  interested  parties  and  it  is  not  ex- 
posed to  the  public.  The  President  then 
reaches  a  decfsion  de  novo. 

He  may  carry  out  the  Commission's 
recommendation  or  he  may  reject  it. 
In  some  instances  he  has  modified  it. 
Under  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion he  is  no  longer  to  do  this.  If  he 
rejects  it  he  must  make  an  explanation 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

In  the  cases  he  has  rejected,  which 
outnumber  those  he  has  accepted  about 
2  to  1,  the  President  has  used  a  number 
of  varying  pretexts.  In  some  instances 
he  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
Commission's  findings  and  that  he  felt 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  for  the 
finding.  In  other  cases  he  has  delved 
into  the  economic  imwisdom  of  doing 
what  the  Commission  recommended.  In 
yet  other  cases  he  has  pointed  to  our 
international  relations,  saying  or  imply- 
ing that  we  should  not  offend  friendly 
countries  by  raising  the  duties  on  im- 
ports from  them. 

As  haValready  been  said,  to  date,  that 
is,  in  the  past  10  years,  the  President 
has  rejected  twice  as  many  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations  as  he  has  ac- 
cepted. Coming  on  top  of  the  Com- 
mission's own  failure  to  find  injury  in 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  coming  before  it, 
the  record  of  successful  cases  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  percent. 

Certainly  this  is  far  from  what  would 
be  expected  when  we  read  the  reassuring 
words  of  the  Presidents  and  Secretaries 
of  State  already  referred  to. 

The  question,  to  repeat,  is  how  this 
gulf  has  come  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  comes  largely 
from  the  fact  that  the  final  decision  in 


the  escape  clause  cases  is  made  in  the 
offices  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  without  recourse  or  oppor- 
tunity of  review.  The  influence  of  Con- 
gress is  cut  off  at  the  outer  portals  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  Considering  the 
constitutional  mandate  that  places  the 
regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce  and 
the  making  of  the  tariff  on  the  Congress, 
this  influence  is  small  at  best,  since  the 
Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Once  the  Commission  sends  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  'White  House  even  this 
thread  of  influence  is  broken;  and  the 
White  House  arrives  at  decisions  in  ac- 
cordance with  executive  policy.  Thus 
is  executive  policymaking  substituted  in 
fact  for  congressional  policymaking  un- 
der a  delegation  of,  power.  Congress  is 
cut  off  completely  and  this  violates  the 
conditions  under  which  Congress  may 
delegate  its  constitutional  authority. 

The  White  House  brings  in  new 
criteria — criteria  that  are  neither  men- 
tioned nor  contemplated  in  the  law. 

Here  is  a  complete  breakdown  in  the 
chain  of  authority.  The  link  is  snapp>ed, 
as  already  indicated,  when  a  recom- 
mendation leaves  the  Tariff  Commission. 

This  break,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else,  accounts  for  the  bizarre  re- 
sults obtained  under  the  escape  clause, 
as  read  against  all  the  assurances  and 
promises. 

This  breakdown,  I  am  convinced,  can- 
not be  changed  without  changing  the 
law;  and  the  legislation  that  has  been 
introduced  would  do  this.  It  would  up- 
hold the  authority  of  Congress  through 
the  entire  range  of  the  escape  clause 
procedure  without  violating  the  rights  of 
any  of  the  interested  parties. 

As  has  been  explained  here  this  after- 
noon, it  would  give  no  grounds  for  com- 
plaint by  other  countries,  not  only 
because  we  compensate  them  through 
tariff  reductions  on  other  items  in  return 
for  any  increase  granted  under  the 
escape  clause,  but  also  because  action 
under  the  escape  clause  is  sanctioned  by 
the  trade  agreements  themselves.  The 
escape  clause  is  no  secret  weapon  of  this 
country.  The  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  itself  has  an  escape 
clause  similar  to  ours.  All  contracting 
parties  of  GATT  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  right  to  modify  or 
withdraw  a  concession  under  the  escape 
clause. 

There  is  no  basis  here  for  taking  of- 
fense or  for  retaliation  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give 
the  Tariff  Commission  the  final  say  up 
to  a  point,  and  the  President  could  not 
hold  up  the  Commission's  finding  if  it 
would  do  no  more  than  to  restore  a  duty 
to  the  level  from  which  it  had  been  cut. 
That  is  a  right  we  reserve  when  we  go 
into  a  trade  agreement. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  should  want 
to  go  beyond  a  restoration  of  the  duty, 
the  President  could  indeed  refuse  to  put 
into  effect  the  part  in  excess  of  that 
level.  If  a  duty  had  been  reduced  from 
40  to  20  percent  and  the  Commission 
proposed  restoring  the  rate  to  40  per- 
cent or  to  some  intermediate  point  the 
President  could  not  interfere.    He  could. 


but  need  not,  refuse  to  put  into  effect  a 
rate  higher  than  40  percent.  A  similar 
rule  would  apply  to  import  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  bills  propos- 
ing this  are  eminently  equitable  and 
moderate  and  hoF>e  that  we  can  get  ac- 
tion in  this  session. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  my 
predecessors  from  the  great  State  of 
West  'Virginia  and  the  equally  great 
State  of  Georgia  in  their  concern  over 
the  fact  that  we  have  waited  here  since 
1951,  which  is  10  years,  and  in  that  wait- 
ing period  our  only  conclusion  has  been 
that  the  escape  clause  which  is  included 
in  the  reciprocal  trade  legislation  is  a 
clause  which  has  not  worked.  If  that 
clause  has  not  worked,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  reason  that  something  else 
must  be  put  in  its  place  if  the  industries 
of  this  Nation  which  have  been  affected 
are  to  get  any  relief. 

I  have  been  wondering  for  the  5  years 
I  have  been  here — and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
concerned  because  I  have  talked  with 
him  about  the  condition  m  his  particu- 
lar State,  which  has  been  caused  m  part 
by  the  administration  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  given  as  much 
concern  to  our  domestic  industries  as  we 
should.  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Acts  have  been  avoided 
by  executive  processes,  by  administra- 
tion, by  a  failure  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  the  control  that 
was  intended. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  that 
I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  a  question? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman.  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  in  Congress  for  approxi- 
mately 5  years.  In  1955 — that  was  6 
years  ago — we  attempted  to  amend  the 
escape  clause,  went  through  a  bitter 
floor  fight  here  which  we  lost  by  a  single 
vote,  but  it  did  kill  it  effectively,  and  we 
lost  an  attempt  to  secure  an  open  rule 
whereby  we  could  add  those  amend- 
ments. One  ,of  those  amendments 
frankly  stated  that  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  unless  they  involved 
the  national  safety,  should  be  final  and 
binding.  That  would  have  taken  the 
President  out  of  the  picture  and  the  es- 
cape clause  would  work. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  has  stated  the  fact 
correctly:  and  I  believe  it  was  our  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson] 
who  sponsored  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  both  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  to  me  is  that 
the  children  on  the  streets  of  towns  in 
my  part  of  the  country  are  aware  of  the 
impact  of  the  reciprocal  trade  leglsla- 
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tlon:  the  people  who  are  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  the  administration  and  the 
lack  of  relief  under  the  escape  clau.se 
know  of  it;  the  people  l^ere  in  the  Con- 
gress know  of  it;  the  people  in  the  in- 
du.stry  who  are  making  investments 
kno.v  of  the  difficulty;  but  why  is  it  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  admin- 
istration, or  people  making  policy  in  this 
country,  seek  to  deny  the  fact  that  con- 
ditions exist  as  they  are? 

It  means,  perhaps — and  this  is  what 
has  concerned  me  so — it  means  that  the 
will  of  the  American  people  is  being 
thwarted,  that  American  industry  is  be- 
ing sacrificed,  that  American  jobs  are 
being  exported  every  single  day,  and  the 
economy  of  this  country  is  being  af- 
fected. 

'What  I  cannot  understand  is  how  the 
executive  departments  of  this  country 
can  shift  their  feeling  of  resix)nsibility 
to  p>eople  overseas  instead  of  feeling  a 
responsibility  for  the  people  at  home. 

We  hear  "trade,  not  aid,"  when  they 
want  to  put  across  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  We  hear  "aid,  not 
trade,"  when  they  want  to  put  across 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act.  But  we  never  hear 
anything  that  gives  us  any  confidence  in 
the  future.  Of  course,  those  people  who 
do  not  have  unemployed  areas  or  areas 
threatened  with  serious  unemployment 
are  not  concerned,  perhaps,  but  I  am  a 
southerner  and  I  am  also  an  American, 
and  I  am  sj-mpathetic  to  everybody  in 
this  country  because  I  am  an  American. 
We  do  not  yet  have  the  problems  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  but  the 
other  day  becau.se.  among  other  consid- 
erations, I  recognized  the  fact  that  In 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  they  do 
have  those  problems,  I  voted  for  the  area 
redevelopment  legislation  against  strong 
opposition  of  some  people  in  my  own 
district. 

You  know,  it  is  a  pretty  poor  American 
who  will  not  lend  his  neighbor  a  hoe  to 
kill  a  snake.  I  feel  that  way  about  our 
reciprocal  trade  le^rlslation.  It  is  some- 
where along  the  line  that  those  of  us 
have  suffered  and  we  deserve  from  the 
others  In  the  Congress  and  from  those 
in  any  administration  sympathy  and 
support. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  his  advocacy 
in  presenting  this  noble  and  necessary 
cause,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  clear  to  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  program 
that  American  producers,  be  they  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  ranchers,  workers, 
miners  or  what  not,  have  not  been  get- 
ting a  square  deal  under  the  program, 
unless  they  are  heavy  exporters  or  im- 
porters. 

Let  us  face  it,  this  program  has  been 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
port-import interests  to  the  detriment 
of  those  who  are  principally  producers 
for  the  domestic  market;  and  it  has  been 
a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  Our 
foreign  trade  in  both  directions  adds  up 
to  less  than  10  percent  of  our  economic 
activity.  Not  that  it  is  unimportant  but 
It  should  not  occupy  an  overriding  posi- 
tion. 


For  the  accommodation  of  this  small 
segment  we  have  been  endangering  the 
whole  economy.  'Wliile  unquestionably 
there  have  been  some  benefits  from  this 
program  these  benefits  may  be  retained 
without  continuing  to  hold  many  vul- 
nerable industries  up  to  scorn  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  inefficient  if  they 
cannot  meet  the  low-wage  competition 
from  abroad. 

We  have  in  any  case  already  reduced 
our  tariffs  to  the  point  where  not  much 
is  left.  The  average  rate  on  dutiable 
items  is  .scarcely  over  10  percent  today. 
■What  will  such  a  rate  do  to  put  on  the 
brakes  on  imports  from  countries  where 
the  prevailing  wages  arc  from  a  third 
to  a  tenth  of  ours.  We  know  that  in 
many  lines  imports  flow  into  this  coun- 
try at  will,  virtually  without  obstruction, 
because  we  have  sla.'^hed  our  tariffs 
these  past  27  years  some  80  percent, 
leaving  us  at  the  mercy  of  our  foreign 
competitors.  At  the  present  time  some 
imports  are  limited  only  by  the  produc- 
tive scope  of  other  countries.  When  this 
broadens  we  may  exp>ect  a  yet  greater 
invasion  of  our  market. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  all  this  would  not  be 
alarming  if  we  had  in  hand  a  means  of 
defense,  ready  for  use  as  needed;  but 
we  do  not  have  it.  The  escape  clause 
was  supposed  to  provide  just  that,  but 
it  has  l>ecn  pei-verted  by  its  administra- 
tion and  is  now  almost  completely  use- 
less. It  is  probably  worse  than  useless 
because  the  people  believe  that  we  have 
such  a  remedy.  They  have  l>een  fed  on 
this  propaganda  for  years,  contrary  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  probably  know 
no  better. 

Tlie  fact  is  not  only  that  we  have  be- 
come competitively  badly  exposed  but 
that  our  industries  are  virtually  without 
defense.  We  have  been  straining  to 
build  up  our  trade  and  have  succeeded 
in  expanding  it  to  historic  levels.  This 
could  all  be  to  the  good  if  we  had  a 
"sure  and  prompt  remedy"  when  ex- 
cesses in  imports  occur. 

This  was  how  Mr.  Clayton,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  described  the 
escape  clause;  was  it  not?  There  would 
be  no  quarrel  today  if  the  executive 
braiich  had  lived  up  to  its  words.  Un- 
fortunately, its  words  were  for  public 
consumption  while  its  deeds  were  the 
opposite  of  the  words.  There  has  been 
not  only  no  "prompt"  remedy  nor  any- 
thing approaching  a  "sure"  one.  There 
has  l>een  almost  no  remedy. 

Ther«.  are  not  many  industries  today 
that  could  expand  their  facilities  and 
their  plant  capacities  with  the  assur- 
ance that  when  the  additions  were  com- 
pleted the  market  demand  would  be 
there  to  absorb  the  added  output. 

Why?  Do  we  not  have  an  expand- 
ing number  of  consumers?  The  fact  is 
that  we  do  indeed  not  lack  potential 
consumers.  What  then  is  wrong?  If 
the  consumers  are  growing  in  number 
why  not  our  plants?  One  of  the  drags 
is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years.  Im- 
ports have  absorbed  the  expanding  mar- 
ket in  product  after  product,  or  have 
captured  the  lion's  share  of  the 
broadening  market. 

'What  then  would  be  the  inducement 
to  bring  a  domestic  producer  to  expand 


his  plant?  Might  it  not  be  more  at- 
tractive to  open  up  overseas,  where  the 
outlook  for  sales  would  be  better? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  escape  clause  that  says  that  a  de- 
cline in  the  proportion  of  the  domestic 
market  supplied  by  domestic  producers 
is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  serious 
injury.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
provision  of  the  law  has  been  wholly 
disregarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  criteria  of  serious 
injury. 

The  progressive  loss  of  a  market  is 
the  true  te.st  of  competitive  standing. 
If  imports  succeed  in  capturing  the 
greater  part  of  the  expansion  experi- 
enced in  the  domestic  market  for  a  prod- 
uct, they  clearly  hold  the  competitive 
advantage.  Even  if  domestic  sales  have 
shown  an  increase  in  recent  years  the 
element  of  injury  is  certainly  there.  So 
long  as  conditions  generally  remain 
prosperous  there  need  be  no  day  of  reck- 
oning, because  the  domestic  industry 
might  participate  in  the  prosperity. 

Unfortunately,  prosperity  is  not  per- 
manent and  has  never  been  permanent. 
It  is  precisely  in  times  of  recession  that 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  shows  itself.  In  any 
number  of  instances  in  1960  we  wit- 
nessed a  sharper  decline  in  domestic 
output  than  in  imports,  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  In  fact  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  domestic  pro- 
duction or  shipments  declined  while  im- 
ports continued  to  rise.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  exceptions,  such  as  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

Because  it  is  one  of  the  industrial 
giants  of  this  country  that  industry  has 
been  able  to  fend  for  itself.  It  under- 
took the  production  of  the  so-called 
compact  car  in  large  volume;  and  this 
product  was  more  competitive  with  im- 
ports than  were  the  larger  cars.  In  1960 
domestic  automobile  production  moved 
upward  while  imports  declined. 

Imports  slid  from  658,000  cars  in  1959 
to  448,000  in  1960. 

Our  leading  manufacturers  expanded 
their  manufacturing  operations  overseas 
in  recent  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  25  percent  of  our  automobile  im- 
ports have  been  generated  by  our  own 
companies  overseas. 

This  emigration,  of  course,  leaves  the 
workers  behind  and  it  also  reduces  the 
market  previously  enjoyed  by  our  parts 
and  accessory  manufacturers.  When  a 
short  time  ago  Henry  Ford  invested  some 
$365  million  in  Britain  instead  of  ex- 
panding his  operations  in  this  country 
he  was  substituting  emplojinent  over- 
seas for  greater  employment  here.  Evi- 
dently he  took  this  step  because  the 
outlook  was  for  better  returns  on  his  in- 
vestment overseas  than  in  this  country. 
Why?  Costs  are  lower  over  there  and 
the  outlook  for  expanded  sales  must 
have  appeared  better. 

Was  Ford  then  not  injured  by  the  im- 
portation of  cars? 

Undoubtedly  there  was  some  injui-y, 
but  the  company  had  the  resources  with 
which  to  defend  itself.  Not  all  compa- 
nies are  in  the  same  enviable  position. 
Yet  we  must  also  consider  what  would 
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happen  to  our  economy  if  all  the  indus- 
tries that  are  confronted  by  stiff  import 
competition  would  do  the  same  as  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  others.  Obviously 
we  would  be  left  with  a  shrinking  econ- 
omy and  rising  unemployment.  While 
It  might  not  mean  actual  immediate  lay- 
ing off  of  workers  here,  it  would  mean 
that  there  would  be  little  or  no  absorp- 
tion of  the  annual  addition  to  our  work 
force. 

Recent  reports  say  that  Ford  intends 
to  manufacture  a  small  car  in  this  coun- 
try, smaller  than  the  compact  type.  The 
fly  in  this  ointment  is  that  the  company 
intends  to  import  the  parts  and  merely 
do  an  assembly  job  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram that  produces  effects  of  this  char- 
acter is  not  good  for  the  country.  It 
will  inevitably  mean  retrogression  of  this 
country  in  relation  to  other  countries. 

When  imports  can  penetrate  this  mar- 
ket and  gain  relentlessly  on  our  own  in- 
dustries, capturing  a  rising  share  of  our 
market,  our  economy  is  not  in  a  healthy 
state.  We  are  then  looking  downhill 
rather  than  uphill. 

The  textile  industry,  one  of  our 
largest,  employing  over  a  million  work- 
ers, has  had  a  most  discouraging  ex- 
perience with  imports.  Imports  have 
gained  rapidly  despite  volimtary  limita- 
tions imposed  abroad  on  shipments  to 
this  country.  In  1960  we  lost  our  long- 
time export  position  and  became  net  im- 
porters of  textiles. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
textile  industry  under  the  escape 
clause''  The  experience  has  been  nega- 
tive. The  escape  clause  did  not  supply  a 
prompt  and  sure  remedy:  in  fact,  no 
remedy  at  all. 

The  same  has  been  true  with  hard- 
wood plywood,  cordage,  lamb  and  mut- 
ton, wood  screws,  typewriters,  gloves, 
iron  ore.  and  a  long  list  of  other 
products. 

This  is  a  most  serious  situation  that 
calls  for  correction.  I  am  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  legislation  has  difficulty 
in  reaching  into  actual  administrative 
disposition  of  cases;  but  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  escape  clause  must  be 
overhauled  so  that  it  will  become  effec- 
tive. If  this  is  not  done  a  reaction 
against  the  whole  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram may  set  in.  with  painful  results  to 
those  who  believe  in  a  liberal  trade 
policy. 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  legislation 
outlined  Lhis  afternoon  will  be  given 
early  and  serious  consideration.  This  is 
not  a  matter  that  can  continue  to  be 
neglected.  It  has  been  three  years  since 
the  last  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed.  Much  has  happened  since  1958. 
I  feel  that  so  much  has  happened  in  our 
foreign  trade  that  we  should  not  wait 
until  1962  before  we  do  something  about 
the  escape  clause.  This  should  be  given 
attention  in  the  present  session.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  arrest  some  of  the  out- 
ward movement  that  has  gotten  under 
way  by  our  industry  simply  because  the 
escape  clause  has  failed  to  do  what  it 
was  supposed  to  do.  Therefore  we  can- 
not start  too  soon. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  an  agency 
of  Congress  and  it  should  take  its  cue 
from    the   Congress    and    not   from   the 


Executive  branch.  When  Congress  lays 
down  criteria  in  the  escape  clause  they 
should  not  be  disregarded  or  circum- 
vented by  tht;  Commission.  I  am  for 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsyh  ama  [Mr.  Van  Zandt],  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey  1 .  and  others  and  urge  action  on 
it  as  soon  as  we  can  reach  it. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRAITON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  other  speak- 
ers who  have  participated  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  serious  situation  affecting 
some  of  our  districts  as  regards  foreign 
imports.  I,  too,  am  seriously  concerned 
with  this  matter,  and  have  in  fact  been 
concerned  with  it  since  coming  to  the 
Congress  more  than  2  years  ago. 

I  represent  a  district  which  for  years 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  foreign 
import  competition.  The  glove  industry 
at  Gloversville  and  Johnstown,  in  F^ilton 
County,  N.Y..  have  long  fought  the 
battle  against  imports,  and  have  had  to 
watch  their  economy  and  their  employ- 
ment go  step  by  step  down  the  drain. 
The  great  carpet  center  in  Amsterdam 
and  the  electrical  machinery  center  in 
Schenectady  have  also  both  been  affected 
by  foreign  competition.  This  has  been  a 
problem  which  deeply  concerned  me 
since  coming  to  the  Congress.  All  three 
of  these  areas  are  areas  of  serious  unem- 
ployment, in  large  measure  as  a  result 
of  foreign  competition. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
other  day  a  group  of  us  who  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  textile  imports 
had  the  privilege  of  taking  our  problem 
directly  to  the  White  House.  The  Pres- 
ident gave  us  an  hour  and  a  half  of  his 
very  valuable  time  on  the  very  day  that 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  was  in 
Washington  to  discuss  this  matter  and 
to  present  to  him  the  situation  as  it  con- 
cerns the  textile  industry.  I  might  say 
too,  this  is  the  first  time  I  know  when 
any  President  has  personally  listened  to 
a  congressional  plea  on  the  matter  of 
imports. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was 
perfectly  clear  to  us  that  President  Ken- 
nedy understands  the  problem  clearly. 
He  demonstrated  that  knowledge  as  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,,  and  I  think 
he  is  especially  aware  of  the  E>oint  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  emphasizing;  namely,  that  the  so- 
called  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  has  not  in  fact  provided  the 
escape  it  was  supposed  to  provide.  I 
came  away  from  our  meeting  at  the 
White  House  most  hopeful  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  do  all  he  can  to  help  relieve 
this  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  escape 
clause  becau.se  the  glove  industry,  which 
is  mostly  located  in  my  district  and 
which,  I  think,  is  probably  harder  hi^  by 
imports  than  any  other  industry,  took  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  last  year  a  case 
under   the  escape   clause   provision.     I 


said  at  the  time  I  felt  that  if  any  in- 
dustry was  deserving  of  consideration 
under  the  escape  clause  provision  the 
glove  industry  was.  Yet  they  were 
turned  down  flatly  by  the  Commission. 
Earlier  the  carpet  industry,  heavily  hit 
by  foreign  imports,  went  to  the  Com- 
mission. They,  too,  were  turned  down. 
They  went  back  again  this  year  to  make 
a  new  effort  because  the  situation  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  from  worse 
to  critical. 

Only  the  other  day  I  had  occasion 
to  go  to  the  Tariff  Commission  again  in 
behalf  of  the  baseball  glove  industry. 
They  have  a  plant  located  in  my  district. 
I  had  not  realized  it  until  they  demon- 
strated the  figures  to  me  that  the  gloves 
that  are  used  by  the  young  men  of  Amer- 
ica today  to  play  the  great  American 
game  of  baseball  are  in  fact  coming  into 
this  country  in  overwhelming  propor- 
tions from  abroad,  mainly  from  Japan. 

In  fact.  Just  the  other  day  my  8-year- 
old  son  took  me  into  a  store  and  said, 
"Daddy,  buy  me  one  of  those  baseball 
gloves."  I  picked  it  up  and  it  looked  like 
an  American  glove.  It  carried  an 
American  slang  expression  on  it  as  a 
trademark.  I  turned  it  over,  and  there 
on  the  back  I  saw  the  label.  "Made  in 
Japan." 

Certainly,  if  the  great  American  game 
of  baseball,  which  was  m  fact  invented 
in  my  district  at  Cooperstown,  NY.,  is  to 
be  played  with  gloves  imported  from 
abroad,  then  something  is  very  wrong. 
I  would,  of  course,  hesitate  to  say  any- 
thing on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  any  case  which  is  pending 
before  the  Tariff  Conmiission.  But.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  the  positions 
we  have  presented  down  there  for  relief 
for  the  baseball  glove  industry  will  get 
some  consideration.  And  I  certainly  do 
wish  the  power  over  tariffs  were  back 
here  in  our  own  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  have  come 
back  from  the  Easter  recess  after  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  our 
constituents,  and  to  learn  which  partic- 
ular issues  are  affecting  them.  There  is 
a  report  in  the  press  that  not  all  of  these 
issues  that  are  before  us  here  in  Con- 
gress concern  our  constituents  back 
home  quite  as  seriously.  That  may  be 
true.  But  I  would  say  that  if  there  is 
one  single  issue  in  all  of  our  districts 
which  is  of  most  serious  concern,  it  is 
the  problem  of  foreign  imports.  I  think 
you  could  go  into  any  gathering  in  the 
district  of  the' gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Van  Zandt  1.  in  my  district, 
in  the  district  of  probably  any  Member 
of  this  House  and  raise  the  problem  of 
foreign  imports,  and  I  think  you  would 
come  out  of  that  meeting  with  an  over- 
whelming sentiment  from  the  people 
gathered  there  that  they  would  rather 
see  American  businessmen  and  workers 
get  a  fairer  share  of  the  products  being 
sold  to  our  own  consumers  here  in 
America.  The  people  are  -iroused.  Jobs 
are  being  exported  abroad.  I  think  the 
people  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership 
and  for  action.  I  certainly  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
the  step  he  is  taking.  I  joined  in  intro- 
ducing the  legislation  to  which  he  refers. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  make  sure  that  in  the  future 
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any  escape  clause  procedure  does  pro- 
vide an  escape,  as  Congress  determined 
it  should  provide.  American  workers 
must  be  protected.  Otherwise  control 
over  the  foreign  trade  policy  of  our  coun- 
try must  be  returned  to  the  Congress 
where  it  should  be  anyway  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  gentleman. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  here  fact  sheets  on  the  import 
situation  in  the  carpet  and  apparel  in- 
dustries and  a  new  report  on  the  sewing 
machine  industry : 

Fact  Sheet  on  Carpet  Imports 

CAUSE    or  PROBLEM 

The  American  Wilton  and  velvet  carpet 
Industry  has  been  and  continues  to  be  se- 
riously Injured  by  Imports  resulting  pri- 
marily from  concessions  made  under  the 
trade  agreements  program,  which  has  re- 
duced tariffs  from  60  percent  ad  valorem  to 
21  percent  ad  valorem  This  series  of  tar- 
iff reductions,  combined  with  lower  labor 
costs  and  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  ex- 
porting countries,  has  created  a  great  dis- 
parity of  price,  making  it  possible  for 
imports  to  talte  over  a  large  part  of  the 
domestic  market. 

SERIOUSNESS    OP    PROBLEM 

Prior  to  World  War  II  when  the  60  per- 
cent tariff  rate  was  In  effect.  Imports 
amounted  to  only  200,000  square  j-ards. 
By  1951  Imports  had  increased  to  1.680.000 
square  yards  and  by  1957  to  4.686.000  square 
yards  and  to  an  estimated  8.300.000  square 
yards  In  1960.  The  imports  for  the  past 
year  alone  represent  an  Increase  of  19  per- 
cent over  1959  and  79  percent  over  1958. 
Domestic  ahlpments  of  Wilton  and  velvet 
have  declined  from  an  average  38.400,000 
square  yards  In  the  period  1954-56,  to  an 
average  of  35,500,000  square  yards  In  1957-59; 
to  an  estimated  32.300,000  square  yards  In 
1960.  In  2  years'  time  alone  the  domestic 
Industry  has  lost  3'/2  to  4  million  square 
yards  of  sales.  The  startling  and  abrupt 
increase  in  the  share  of  domestic  markets 
taken  over  by  imports,  and  a  resulting  de- 
cline In  domestic  shipments,  clearly  demon- 
strates serious  Injury. 

IMPORTS A    CONTINUOUS    THREAT 

Belgium  and  Japan  are  chief  exporters  to 
the  United  SUtes.  and  neither  of  these 
countries  depended  on  our  market  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Under  present  Government 
policy  the  only  factor  limiting  carpet  im- 
ports into  this  country  is  the  capacity  of 
production  facilities  in  Belgium  and  Japan. 

Testimony  before  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
1958  made  by  representatives  of  the  Belgian 
Industry  indicated  that  there  were  no  plans 
to  Increase  production  In  that  country. 
Japan  publicly  announced  that  they  had 
voluntarUy  agreed  not  to  Increase  their  pro- 
duction capacity.  Within  2  years  after  these 
statements  Imports  have  almost  doubled. 

INDUSTRY  EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN  RELIEF 

In  1958,  when  imports  actually  reached 
14.1  percent  of  domestic  production  and  no 
limiting  factors  in  sight,  the  industry  made 
application  for  relief  under  escape  clause 
procedure  but  was  denied  relief  on  a  vote 
of  3  to  2.  Since  that  time  Imports  have 
Increased  to  17.8  percent  in  1959  and  to 
approximately  25.7  percent  in  1960.  Im- 
ports for  the  first  11  months  of  1960  were 
61  percent  greater  than  imports  for  the  entire 
year  of  1957  and  350  percent  greater  than 
1951. 

In  view  of  the  growing  danger  and  injury 
from  Increased  imports,  the  domestic  indus- 
try on  June  22,  1960.  made  a  special  appeal 
to  the  executive  department  of  Government 
for  relief  under  article  XXVII  of  the  GATT. 
This  article   provides  that  any  contracting 


party  to  the  agreement  may  on  the  first  day 
of  each  3-year  period  modify  or  withdraw 
previous  concessions  granted.  This  petition 
was  turned  down  with  comments  that  relief 
should  be  sought  under  the  escape  clause 
route. 

As  a  result  of  greater  threats  and  the 
desperate  situation  which  has  developed,  the 
carpet  Industry  on  February  2.  1961.  applied 
again  for  escape  clause  relief. 

SOLtmON    REQtTESTED 

The  industry  proposals  call  for  tariffs  at  a 
rate  of  21  percent  ad  valorem  to  be  limited 
to  5  percent  of  domestic  shipments,  and  a 
40  percent  ad  valorem  Imposed  on  imports 
above  5  percent. 

This  is  a  very  modest  and  reasonable 
formula  which  will  enable  the  domestic 
industry  to  grow,  and  allow  Importers  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  growth  of  domestic  markets. 

Fact   Sheet   on   the  Apparel   Industry    and 
THE   Apparel  Import  Problem 

introduction 
The  term  "apparel"  refers  to  all  forms  of 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  garments, 
underwear  and  outerwear,  including  work 
clothing.  The  apparel  Industry  uses  all  types 
of  fibers:  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers. 
This  Industry  is  the  largest  user  of  cotton 
textiles  in  the  world. 

employment 

The  apparel  Industry  employs  1.2  million 
workers.  Add  to  this  figure  900,000  persons 
employed  In  the  basic  textile  Industry,  plus 
the  workers  in  manmade  fibers  and  those  In 
other  textile  products  lines,  and  the  overall 
employment  approaches  4  million.  Thus,  a 
major  economic  and  social  problem  is  ag- 
gravated by  steadily  rising  imports. 

GtX>CRAPHIC   LOCATION 

The  apparel  industry  Is  located  In  43  States 
from  coast  to  coast.  There  Is  seme  concen- 
tration along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  because 
of  nearness  to  the  historic  source  of  the 
basic  supply  of  cotton.  In  recent  "Vears, 
however,  the  industry  has  spread  across  the 
Nation  to  get  closer  to  Its  market. 

some  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE  APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 

This  is  essentially  a  small  business  oper- 
ation. There  are  over  31,000  plants  employ- 
ing an  average  of  250  workers  each.  Only 
30  factories  employ  more  than  1.000  people. 

The  apparel  industry  is  located,  for  the 
most  part,  in  smaller  communities.  Usually 
these  factories  are  the  major  employers  in 
the  area,  and  with  their  payrolls  and  pur- 
chases of  local  supplies  and  services  are 
often  the  economic  lifeblood  of  the  com- 
munity. 

AUTOMATION    AND    MECHANIZATION 

Tlie  apparel  industry,  because  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, defies  automation  or  mechaniza- 
tion. The  basic  machine  is  the  sewing  ma- 
chine. Most  labor  is  human.  There  are  no 
machines  In  existence,  nor  on  the  drawing 
boards,  that  will  put  the  cut  parts  of  a 
shirt,  slacks,  or  other  garment  together  for 
stitching.  This  can  only  be  done  by  people. 
Speeding  up  the  machines  would  do  little 
good,  they  still  could  be  operated  only  as 
fast  as  the  worker. 

PAYROLLS 

The  annual  pa>Toll  for  apparel  and  allied 
products,  but  excluding  footwear,  is  in  ex- 
cess of  »3V2  billion,  (Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  SUtes,  1959.) 

FACTORY    VALUE   OF   SHIPMENTS   OF  THE   APPAREL 
INDUSTRY    PRODUCTS 

The  value  of  apparel  Industry  products 
at  the  factory  level  Is  $9.2  billion. 

CAPITAL    EXPENDITURES 

As  noted,  the  apparel  Industry  does  not 
require  heavy  expenditures  on  capital  equip- 
ment. Most  of  Its  capital  outlay  Is  for 
textiles  and  labor. 


PROFITS 

The  apparel  Industry  averages  1  to  1  3  per- 
cent profit  on  sales.  This  Is  the  second 
lowest  profit  ratio  in  the  Nation. 

STABILITT    OF    PRICES 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  reports  on  February  28 
1961: 

"Continuing  the  downtrend;  average  ap- 
parel prices  dropped  by  l.i  percent  from 
December  to  January  and  accounted  for  the 
major  share  of  the  decline  In  the  national 
Consumer  Price  Index.  For  January  1961 
all  items  in  the  index  were  at  127.4 
(1947-49^100).  Apparel,  except  footwear. 
Is  at  101.1,  the  lowest  fl.gure  in  the  index. " 

IMPORTS 

The  Import  figures  for  the  six  major 
apparel  Imports  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
only  are: 


Japan 

none  Kong 

ToUl 

1958 

$5.n2.()00 
5.217,000 
^U»,000 

$3,176,000 
6.788.000 
9,760,000 

$8,288,000 

i2,oavono 

14.786,000 

ifl-ie 

1960 

Note  that  under  the  voluntary  quota  ar- 
rangement with  Japan  exports  have  re- 
mained stable,  while  those  from  Hong  Kong, 
without  a  quota,  have  soared. 

For  the  Impact  of  Imports  on  Jobs,  pay- 
rolls, etc.,  see  the  table  on  the  last  page. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  same  six  catego- 
ries of  Imports  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
in  relation  to  imports  from  all  countries  Is: 


Imports 

From  Japan - 

Honjt  Kong 

only 

From  all 
countries 

1958 

$31.29f..  Ill 
36.724.796 
65, 190. 108 

$40,083,23.'; 
41,555,936 
80.594.091 

1959 ." 

1960 

THE  rUTXTRK   OF  IMPORTS 

Taking  only  a  few  items  at  random  and 
comparing  January  1961  imports  with  im- 
ports of  the  same  items  for  January  1960 
clearly  indicate  the  trend. 


A II  in  dozens 


Dress  shirts.  

Sport  shirts 

Trou.sers,  walking 

shorts 

riaj-suits,  Fwim- 

.stiits,  etc 

Brassieres 


J«nuar>- 1960  January  1961 


JaiMi)  Hong 
Kong 


Jai>an 


10.33610,931    7.291 
16, 718i24.  222 


Hong 
Kong 


25,874 

1.939 

348 
63,767 


7,286 

550 
'3.814 


i250 

180 
14,236133,418 


25,243 
25,106 

11,434 

1,( 


In- 
crease 


11,760 
7,036 

6,469 

971 
10, 073 


EXPORTS 

The  apparel  industry  has  sought  every 
possible  means  to  boost  its  exports.  In 
practically  all  foreign  markets  American  pro- 
ducers are  unable  to  meet  the  price  competi- 
tion of  products  from  the  Orient. 

Fifty-five  nations  do  not  permit  U.S.  tex- 
tiles or  textile  products  to  be  shipped  into 
their  countries. 

Despite  these  facts  the  Industry  has  man- 
aged to  keep  exports  about  level  for  1958  and 
1959  and  showed  a  slight  Increase  In  1960. 

Exports  to  all  countries  of  six  major  cate- 
gories of  cotton  apparel  only: 

1958 - -   $13,663,962 

1959 13,  226.  743 

1960.. 15,  656.  332 

These  exports  will  slide  sharply  In  1961 
because  a  big  share  of  these  exports  went  to 
Cuba.     Now,  for  reasons  of  national   policy. 
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this  market  Is  closed  and  exports  will  re- 
flect this  development  this  year. 

The  facts  of  the  effect  of  excessive  imports 
from  low-wage  areas  are  explicit. 

The  only  equitable  remedy,  It  seems  to  \i&. 
Is  country-by-country,   category-by-category 


quotas.  This  seems  fair  to  American  pro- 
ducers, foreign  manufacturers  who  gear  pro- 
duction to  the  U.S.  market,  and  to  the 
emerging  nations  which  are  certain  to  enter 
the  textile  and  textile  products  fields  with 
the  U.S.  market  their  primary  outlet. 


Analysis  of  effect  of  imports,  lO'F  through  1   60 


Dozens  imported  from  Japan  and  TTong  Eong. 
Units 


Direct  liibor  man-hours  lost. 
Dirt:ct  labor  man-days  lost.. 


ttostiltrint  diiTct  labor  disemployed  ' 

Resultant  indirect  labor  di:jempk>yed  '. 

Total  disemployment..."- 


1  lOet  fllrect  labor  payroll '. . . 
]  i06t  indirect  labor  payroll  •. 


Total  payroll  lust 

^fe^lioiesale  value  of  imports  ». 
Bijuivaleat  factories  lost  * 


1058 

lU^ 

19G0 

8.288,000 
9'».4.'-«,000 
2S.  427.  840 

;i,iS5a.48o 

12.005.000 

144.0fi0,0n0 

41.177,150 

6,147,144 

I4.78A,0Q0 

177,432,000 

5O,7l,\(«0 

6.338.498 

14.314 
4,738 

2U.  5H<J 
6.862 

23.3.'>8 
8,452 

18,»S2 

27.451 

31.810 

J3I.113.408 
$1S.'J.".2.000 

$4!).  412.  580 
$27.44S.000 

$«),  S.'VQ.  176 
$33.Wja000 

$.=;.■?.  fifi.),  408 

$207. 200,  noo 

76 

$7fi,  mi.  rsa 

$300,  \V,.  000 
1)0 

$W.  667.  176 

$360,  e-V),  noo 
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•  A.ssuming  50  weeks  i>cr  ye:ir  pro<iurtlon  at  2S0  man-days  per  employees. 
»CaltuJ-atf<l  at  1  indirect  to  3  direct. 

»  Based  on  $1.20  per  hour.  , 

•  Calculated  at  $2  jicr  hoiu'  or  $80  per  week  or  $4,000  per  year. ' 

•  Calculating  sveraee  domestic  wholesale  price  of  $25  per  dofen.  ' 

•  Average  250  employees  per  fat-tory. 

Source:  All  flgrures  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  aukss  otht>rwis«'  sjKcifieil. 


[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram) 

How  Jap.an  CAPTtniFD  60  Percent  of  World 

Sewing  Machine  Market 

1  ( By  Peter  Edson ) 

I  Nagota.  Japan;  March  29. — Los  Angeles- 
born  Ben  Izumeda,  who  Is  now  general  sales 
and  promotion  manager  for  the  Brother 
Sewing  Machine  Co.  here,  says  the  average 
citizen  of  an  undeveloped  country  marks  his 
rising  standard  of  living  by  three  steps. 

First  he  gets  a  bicycle  for  himself.  Next 
he  gets  a  radio  for  his  family.  Then  he  gets 
a  sewing  machine  for  his  wife.  When  he 
has  all  three,  he  has  It  made.  So  let's  talk 
aoout  sewing  machines  as  a  symbol  for  un- 
developed status  seekers. 

There  were  4  million  sewing  machines 
manufactured  throughout  the  world  last 
year.  In  round  numbers.  The  Japanese  made 
2'i  million  of  them.  They  sold  600,000  of 
them  at  home.  Tl.ey  sold  a  million  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Which  Is  known  as  area  1.  They  sold  900.000 
In  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  Is  area  2. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Japanese 
have  been  able  to  capture  60  percent  of  the 
world  roarket. 

They  are  low-cost  procedures  for  one  thing, 
with  a  $60  to  $70  a  month  average  wage  for 
an  8-hour  day  and  6-day  week.  Also  they 
are  automating  their  factories. 

They  are  aggressive  salesmen  in  a  toughly 
competitive  world  market.  The  Brother 
Co.  here  has  an  assembly  plant  at  Dublin. 
Ireland.  They  get  British  Commonwealth 
most  favored  nation  preferences  on  Dublin 
production.  So  they  sell  to  Scandinavia  and 
even  Germany  as  well  as  to  the  Common- 
wealth countries.  Italy  and  France,  which 
have  their  own  sewing  machine  makers,  keep 
out  foreign  competition. 

There  is  a  10  percent  tariff  on  imports 
into  the  United  States,  but  Japanese  makers 
consider  that  no  otwtacle. 

Where  the  Japanese  have  their  greatest 
advantage  is  that  through  their  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Industry  Association  and  Allied  Ex- 
porters Association,  they  control  their  own 
production  and  marketing  by  voluntary 
agreements  which  under  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
would  put  them  all  In  Jail  tor  clvU  if  not 
criminal  conspiracy. 

There  are  about  75  sewing  machine  manu- 
fucturers  in  Japan  today  Last  year  there 
were  135.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones  made 
only  50  or  60  machines   a   month,   In    back 


alleys.  Exporters  bought  up  their  produc- 
tion and  so.'d  It  wherever  they  could.  They 
cut  prices.     They  ruined  the  market. 

So  the  birrgcr  companies  In  the  association 
decided  to  put  the  smaller  producers  out  of 
business.  The  bigs  imposed  a  tax  on  them- 
selves of  50  yen — 14  cents — on  every  machine 
th'^y  sold  for  export. 

With  this  kitty,  the  bigs  went  to  the 
smalls  and  said  in  effect,  "How  about  get- 
ting into  some  other  bu.siness?  We'll  finance 
you  to  get  started.  Here's  $3,000  capital. 
It's  yours  if  you  agree  to  quit  making  sewing 
machines." 

The  smalls  agreed  so  the  75  bigs  now  have 
the  Industry  "stabilized."  The  Japanese 
Sewing  Machine  Manufacturers  Association 
spokesmen  Insist  tliey  don't  have  a  monop- 
oly or  a  closed  shop.  Anybody  can  Join  who 
makes  sev.lng  machines.  But  the  new  com- 
panies can't  get  an  export  quota,  which  is 
based  on  past  business  performance. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York.  I  think  he  is  absolutely 
correct  in  what  he  said.  He  indicated 
that  much  of  the  chronic  unemployment 
in  this  countiy  today  can  be  traced  to 
the  foreign  imports  which  have  de- 
stroyed the  jobs  of  American  working- 
men. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  escape  clause  amendment  which 
I  have  also  introduced. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  failure  of  the 
escape  clause  to  do  what  it  was  intended 
to  do.  In  my  State  of  South  Dakota  a 
number  of  industries  have  had  and  con- 
tinue to  have  trouble  with  low-cost  im- 


ports. Lamb  and  mutton  Imports,  beef 
and  livestock  and  grains  are  good  ex- 
amples. 

Some  of  them  have  had  experience 
with  the  escape  clause:  and  It  has  been 
almost  uniformly  bad.  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  be  greatly  surprised  to  know 
about  all  the  fine  things  that  have  been 
said  about  the  escape  clause  by  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  others  in  the  past. 
This  is  all  very  odd  because  the  escape 
clause,  as  it  has  been  administered, 
would  not  be  recognized  from  those  fair 
words. 

I  have  here  one  of  these  quotations. 
It  is  from  Mr.  William  Clayton,  who  has 
already  been  quoted.  Mr.  Clayton  was 
very  influential  in  the  State  Department 
a..  Assistant  Secretary  and  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
He  was  a  forerunner  of  Mr.  Douglas 
Dillon  who  held  that  post  under  the 
Eisenhower  adminiibtratlon  and  Mr. 
George  Ball  who  holds  it  now.  Mr. 
Clayton  was  closely  identified  with  the 
trade  agreements  program  and  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  negotiation  of 
the  charter  for  an  international  trade 
organization  which  came  before  Con- 
gress in  1950.  This  was  an  ambitious 
plan  to  set  up  an  international  organ- 
ization patterned  after  the  United  Na- 
tions with  broad  powers  over  trade  and 
use  of  national  resources.  It  failed  of 
approval  before  the  House  Foreign 
AJIairs  Committee  and  the  ITO  never 
came  into  being. 

I  say  this  to  make  it  completely  clear 
that  when  Mr.  Clayton  spoke  there  was 
every  reason  to  take  his  words  seriously. 
He  was  no  mere  spokesman  for  the 
State  Department  who  had  a  statement 
placed  in  his  hands  to  be  read  before  a 
congre.ssional  committee.  He  was  the 
spoke.sman  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
for  his  Department  in  the  field  of  tariffs 
and  trade. 

In  1948  in  an  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  he  spoke  of 
tlie  escape  clause.  Please  have  in  mind 
that  he  was  under  close  questioning  by 
skeptical  members  of  the  committee. 
He  delivered  himself  as  follows: 

We  also  h r\ve  the  escape  clau.se  which  per- 
mits the  withdrawal  of  any  concession  which 
endangers  a  domestic  lndu!<try.  Designed  to 
be  o{>erated  by  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President,  it  offers  a 
prompt  and  sure  remedy  always  available 
when  needed. 

He  characterized  the  clause  as  a 
prompt  and  sure  remedy  and  said  it  was 
always  available  when  needed. 

Half  of  this  statement  ^is  true,  that  is. 
the  second  half,  Uie  part  that  says  that 
it  is  available  when  needed.  The  escape 
clause  is  indeed  available  The  Tari/T 
Commission  recently  heard  case  No.  102 
under  the  escape  clause. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  record  would  in- 
dicate considerable  activity,  or  nearly  10 
cases  per  year.  Unfortunately  for  the 
faith  that  can  be  placed  in  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's words,  the  first  half  of  his  charac- 
terization of  the  escape  clause  as  a 
prompt  and  iure  remedy  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  Only  12  cases  have  succeeded 
in  passin^through  the  mash  to  qualify 
as  a  remedy.  The  others  have  either 
been  turned  down  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
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mission  itself  or  by  the  President  after 
the  Commission  sent  him  a  recommen- 
dation. 

Less  than  half  the  cases  have  survived 
the  Tariff  Commission  itself.  The  Pres- 
ident in  turn  has  killed  two  out  of  three 
of  the  cases  that  escaped  the  ax  in  the 
Commission.  -, 

Does  this  record  add  up  to  a   "prompt, 
and  sure  remedy"?  \ 

Actually  it  represents  an  incredibly/ 
low  batting  average. 

Why  then  have  these  officials  con- 
tinued to  hold  out  the  escape  clause  as 
something  that  it  never  came  to  be? 
There  is  no  explanation  that  does  not 
involve  a  reflection  on  the  officials  of  the 
State  Department  who  made  the  claims. 

The  attitude  seems  to  be  that  a  do- 
mestic industry  that  proceeds  under  the 
escape  clause  is  something  of  an  out- 
cast, calling  for  something  to  which  it  is 
not  entitled.  In  the  past  2  years  they 
could  about  as  well  have  stayed  at  home, 
since  only  one  case  succeeded  in  getting 
a  majority  vote  on  a  finding  of  serious 
injury  from  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  now  doing  more  effec- 
tively what  the  President  had  been  doing. 
It  is  now  more  deadly  to  applicants  than 
the  President  ever  was.  perhaps  on  the 
notion  that  it  should  save  the  President 
the  trouble 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
situation.  The  escape  clause,  which  is 
an  act  of  Congre.ss.  is  being  nullified  and 
scuttled  administratively.  The  record  is 
so  negative  that  an  investigation  should 
be  launched  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  assur- 
ances and  promises,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  actual  performance,  on  the 
other.  The  record  belies  the  assurances 
and  this  record  is  no  accident.  It  is  a 
long  one.  It  extends  over  a  period  of 
more  than  10  years.  The  past  2  years  in 
particular  have  sounded  a  new  low. 

The  escape  clause  is  not  a  one-sided 
device  by  which  a  party  to  a  trade  agiee- 
ment  csm  avoid  its  concessions  at  will.  It 
is  a  multilateral  undertaking.  There  is 
an  escape  clause  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Nearly  all 
the  large  trading  nations  are  members 
of  GATT.  The  escap>e  claiuse  in  the 
General  Agreement  recognizes  the  right 
of  members  to  withdraw  or  modify  any 
concession  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  reduc- 
tion or  the  like  if  certain  things  happen 
as  a  result  of  it. 

If  the  duty  reduction  or  binding  of  a 
duty  results  in  serious  injury  or  in  a 
threat  of  such  injury  the  duty  may  be 
restored  in  whole  or  in  part  for  such 
length  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  the  injury,  actual  or 
threatened. 

.  This  right  of  withdrawing  or  modify- 
ing a  concession  is  part  and  parcel  of 
all  our  trade  agreements  under  GATT. 
Every  member  has  the  same  right;  and 
the  right  is  recognized  and  taken  for 
granted. 

Why  then  should  the  President  back- 
stop the  Tariff  Commission  lest  its  occa- 
sional recommendations  of  a  tariff  in- 
crease under  the  escap>e  clause — about 
three  per  year  on  the  average — create  re- 
sentment in  the  nations  from  which  we 
import  the  product? 


The  fact  is  that  we  compensate  all 
such  countries  in  all  cases  by  givmg  them 
substitute  concessions. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  pose.  No  mem- 
ber of  GATT  has  a  leg  to  stand  on  in 
point  of  resenting  a  withdrawal  of  a 
tariff  reduction  if  we  have  followed  due 
process  of  law;  and  that  is  what  the 
Tariff  Commission  procedure  is  designed 
to  provide. 

Any  counterclaim  can  be  and  in  prac- 
tice is  satisfied  by  compensatory  reduc- 
tions in  other  duty  rates. 

The  record  refiects  nothing  more  than 
the  determination  of  the  fiee-trade  ele- 
ment in  and  out  of  government  to  bull- 
doze their  way  through  all  opposition, 
rightly,  if  possible,  but  in  all  events  to  do 
it.  If  necessary,  fictions  could  be  and 
were  invented,  such  as  fear  or  resent- 
ment by  other  countries.  The  country, 
the  voters,  would  never  know  any  bett,er. 
They  were  and  are  too  busy,  and  the 
subject  is  highly  technical  and  abstruse. 
Therefore  fictions  can  and  do  prosper. 

The  escape  clause  should  be  and  of' 
right  ought  to  be  administered  without 
reference  to  international  relations.  The 
way  has  already  been  prepared  against 
possible  resentment  and  retaliation,  first, 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  escape  clause  in 
the  trade  agreements,  known  to  all  par- 
ties; and.  secondly,  by  providing  for 
compensatory  action  for  any  withdrawal 
or  modification  of  a  concession. 

The  escape  clause  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered has  afforded  the  State  De- 
partment a  means  of  vetoing  an  act  of 
Congress  by  way  of  advising  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  an  agency  of 
the  Congress,  created  by  Congress  to  do 
technical  and  detailed  work  for  it.  Ac- 
tually the  Executive  has  no  place  in  the 
setup.  As  matters  stand  the  President 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
escape  clause;  and  his  infiuence  extends 
to  the  Tariff  Commissioners  themselves 
through  the  appointive  power.  Even  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  is  filled 
by  the  President.  This  alone  represents 
a  great  source  of  Executive  infiuence. 

The  Presidents  rejection  of  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  has  not 
been  confined  to  concern  over  foreign 
affairs.  He  has  wandered  all  over  the 
lot  ftf  economics,  or  rather  the  State  and 
other  executive  departments  have  done 
it  for  him;  and  at  will,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  of  no  consistent  pattern,  he  has 
set  aside  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  either  abolish 
the  Tariff  Commission,  repeal  the  escape 
clause  and  tell  our  industry,  our  farmers 
and  workers  that  they  have  in  fact  no 
remedy  against  the  danger  inflicted  by 
imports  or  we  should  make  the  escape 
clause  work.  As  it  is.  the  administration 
of  the  clause  is  an  insult  to  intelligence, 
a  monument  to  executive  usurpation  of 
power  and  a  measure  of  the  State  De- 
partment's insatiable  ambition.  It  rep- 
resents cynical  and  arrogant  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  the  bill  proposed  here  today 
would  go  far  toward  allaying  the  bitter 
complaint  that  has  arisen  over  escape 
clause  administration.  I  endorse  the 
bill  and  hope  that  it  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota.  The  problem  that 
he  has  in  his  district  is  identical  with 
the  problem  of  other  six)nsors  of  this 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  very  happy  to  join  my  good 
friend  from  Permsylvania  I  Mr.  Van 
Z.\NDTl  and  these  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  have  been  expressing 
their  views  so  very  clearly  not  only  to 
the  House  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
on  the  importance  of  correcting  the 
escape  clause  mechanism. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  misgiving 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  I  noted  the  abrupt  change  in  our 
tariff  policy  that  had  prevailed  so  many 
years.  I  felt  even  then  that  the  bulwark 
of  protection  that  we  had  enjoyed  and 
which  had  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  country  of  ours  was 
being  weakened,  and  indeed,  time  has 
proved  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

I  have  one  particular  case  in  mind. 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  should  like  to  relate 
as  an  example  of  this  very  frustrating 
and  hopeless  entanglement  that  we  call 
our  escape  clause  mechanism  for  the  pro- 
tection of  industry.  We  had  in  our  dis- 
trict one  of  the  most  important  zinc 
processing  industries  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  came  a  day  when  they  de- 
cided to  change  the  tariff  on  imported 
zinc.  I  shall  not  bore  you  with  the  long 
story  in  connecty)n  with  it;  but  what 
we  were  trying  to  do  in  rewording  the 
escape  clause  mechanism  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  order  was  properly  written 
so  that  it  would  not  actually  destroy  its 
own  intent.  We  worked  for  3  months 
on  this  particular  effort  and  through 
that  I  came  to  realize  how  hopelessly 
enme.^ihed  in  redtape  the  whole  propo- 
sition was.  Indeed  I  came  even  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  intentionally  designed 
that  way  and  that  any  company,  whether 
big  or  small,  that  was  trying  to  get  pro- 
tection and  redress  under  this  setup  was 
just  literally  licked  before  it  started. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  worked  on  this 
for  more  than  3  months,  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time,  but  it  became  apparent  to 
me  that  there  was  not  even  an  effort  be- 
ing made  to  make  this  minor  correction. 
And  bear  in  mind  this  was  not  a  policy 
change,  it  was  merely  a  wordage  change 
to  prevent  doing  untold  injury.  The 
Commission  itself  said  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  that.  But  we  finally  lost 
the  case  and  I  am  sure  did  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  industry  because  of 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cite  that  as  an  example. 
I  know  that  every  Member  here  can  cite 
similar  instances  where  this  e.scape 
clause  mechanism  has  not  operated  as 
the  Congress  intended  it  should,  where 
our  local  industries  have  lost  out,  where 
we  have  seen  them  fold  up.  have  seen 
jobs  lost  and  unemployment  rolls  grow. 
And  all  this  because,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  we  just  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  say,  'Well,  our 
first  duty  is  to  protect  our  own  country." 
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That  is  certainly  the  first  responsibility 
under  our  oath  of  office.  I  feel,  regard- 
less of  some  of  the  great  arguments  that 
I  know  you  will  hear  advanced  on  the 
floor,  that  our  first  responsibility  as 
Members  of  Congress  is  to  protect  this 
economy  of  ours  and  make  sure  it  is 
healthy  and  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  permitting  me  to  participate  in  this' 
discussion  today. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
I  certainly  concur  in  his  statement.  The 
revelation  of  the  facts  that  he  brings 
to  us  concerning  foreign  imports  and  un- 
employment in  his  district  is  very  in- 
terestin'''. 

Mr  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia 

Mr.  JOHN  W  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  well-being  of  the  textile  industry  is 
a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  people 
of  my  district,  which  is  the  Seventh 
District  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  I 
desire  to  endorse  heartily  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  assessing  the  importance  of  the 
textile  industry  to  the  Seventh  District 
of  Georgia.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
enumerate  the  following  facts  and 
f.gures: 

First.  There  are  approximately  20.000 
persons  now  regularly  employed  at  plants 
which  manufacture  cloth  thread  and 
yam  from  cotton  and  manmade  fibers. 
This  segment  of  the  textile  community 
provides  an  annual  payroll  to  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  approximately  $75  mil- 
lion. 

Second.  The  heaviest  concentration  of 
tufted  textile  manufacturers  in  the  world 
is  located  in  the  Seventh  District  of 
Georgia.  This  phase  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry provides  by  far  the  greatest 
means  of  livelihood  in  the  Counties  of 
Whitfield,  Gordon,  and  Murray  and  ac- 
counts for  important  support  of  the 
economy  in  Bartow.  Polk,  Floyd,  Chat- 
tooga, Walker,  and  Catoosa  Counties. 

Third  Apparel  manufacturers  provide 
a  major  support  of  the  economy  in 
Haralson  County  and  are  responsible  for 
major  contributions  in  most  of  the  re- 
maining counties  of  the  Seventh  District. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  with  accu- 
racy what  the  effect  would  be  to  the 
Seventh  District  of  Georgia  if  it  should 
lose  its  textile  industry,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  result  would  be  a  catastro- 
phe. It  is  obvious  from  the  above  de- 
.scription  of  the  part  which  the  textile 
industry  plays  in  the  economy  of  my 
district  that  it  represents  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  people  of  this  part 
of  the  Southeastern  United  States  are 
able  to  contribute  fundamentally  and 
basically  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  to  its  national  product,  by  incorpo- 
rating into  the  finished  textile  product 
their  skill  and  labor.  The  return  that 
the  people  of  my  district  receive  from 
this  endeavor  furnishes  the  major  under- 
girding  support  for  the  economy  of  the 
area  bietween  the  cities  of  Chattanooga. 
Term.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  my   part  of   Georgia,   the  service 
trades,    the  merchandising   houses,   the 


professions,  the  building  trades,  and  all 
the  many  arms  of  the  government.  In 
"the  final  analysis  can  trace  their  support 
to  that  increase  in  value  of  durable  cot- 
ton goods  which  is  produced  by  the  la- 
bor and  the  skill,  the  know-how  and  the 
capital  investment  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
textile  products. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  earnestness 
and  with  sincere  personal  conviction 
that  I  urge  this  House  to  give  its  un- 
divided attention  to  and  to  devote  its 
best  efforts  toward  solving  the  problem 
which  is  posed  by  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  are  now  being 
flooded  with  cheap  imports.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  in  their  efforts  to 
reverse  this  trend  and  to  take  steps 
which  will  insure  the  continued  well- 
being  of  this  industry  which  provides 
such  an  important  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  our  country  and  which  is  so 
necessary  in  times  of  national  peril. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  SpeaJker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANEnr.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  a 
tremendous  stake  in  the  escape  clause 
because  of  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
glassware,  pottery,  and  chemicals.  Im- 
port competition  has  been  a  problem  over 
the  years,  especially  with  respect  to  glass 
manufacturing  and  pottery. 

To  date  the  escape  clause  has  been  of 
no  help;  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  it 
might  not  be  if  the  clause  were  adminis- 
tered as  it  should  be.  considering  its 
origm.  purpose  and  justification. 

In  the  glassware  industry  a  favorable 
finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
sent  to  the  President  in  1953  to  no  avail. 
The  pottery  industry  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience in  1953  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion itself.  The  result  has  been  increas- 
ing exposure  to  imports  and  a  gloomy 
outlook  for  the  future. 

Both  of  these  idustries  should  be  ex- 
panding as  are  many  other  industries,  in 
keeping  with  our  growing  popiolation  and 
increasing  consumption  per  capita:  but 
the  tide  of  Imports  has  not  only  pre- 
vented this  but  is  blamed  for  the  demise 
of  some  companies  that  have  long  been 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  here  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram and  did  not  see  its  development. 
I  have,  however,  studied  enough  on  the 
subject,  to  convince  me  that  the  in- 
dustries in  my  area  of  the  country  face 
a  blind  alley  unless  something  is  done 
about  the  imp>ort  situation. 

Under  the  trade  agreements  program 
the  only  recourse,  as  matters  stand,  is  the 
escape  clause,  and  as  this  clau.se  has  been 
administered  it  is  completely  unsatisfac- 
tory. This  is  particularly  strange  con- 
sidering how  its  existence  has  been  used 
as  a  means  of  "selling"  the  whole  trade 
program  to  the  public  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  strong  attack 
launched  this  afternoon  on  its  abject 
failure  to  perform  what  it  was  set  up 
to  do.     This  failure  has  all  but  robbed 


industries  such  as  glass  and  pottery  of 
hope. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  provision 
in  the  distressed  area  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  calling  for  special  priority  for 
areas  that  are  in  distress  because  of  im- 
port damage  and  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  White  House  to  accept  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  under  the 
escape  clause  This  is  an  outright  ad- 
mission that  the  escape  clause  has  failed 
to  carry  out  it.s  purpose. 

I  maintain  that  it  would  be  much  bet-  ' 
ter  to  see  to  it  tliat  the  law  is  enforced  so 
that  the  distress  caused  by  imports  might 
be  remedied  rather  than  refuse  to  apply 
the  law  in  ma'^t  cases  and  thus  generat- 
ing distress  where  none  need  appear. 

The  failure  of  the  escape  clause,  a.side 
from  this  official  admission  embodied  in 
S.  1.  has  been  well  demonstrated.  The 
workers  in  the  industries  concerned,  as 
well  as  the  owners,  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  state  of  virtual  helplessness  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced  by  the  escape 
clause's  failure  and  the  ii^difference  of 
the  executive  branch  to  th^lr  distress. 

Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  the 
least  justification  for  the  negative  at- 
titude toward  enforcement  of  the  escape 
clause  such  as  has  been  exhibited  In  its 
administration  since  its  first  adoption  as 
an  Executive  order  in  1947. 

The  escape  clause  is  the  only  general 
safeguard  against  the  injury  that  im- 
ports might  inflict  on  domestic  industries. 
If  the  escape  clause  fails,  the  promised 
remedy  also  fails  and  our  industries  are 
left  at  the  mercy  of  imports.  These 
may  then  take,  as  they  have  taken  in 
miiny  instances,  a  rising  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  almost  at  will.  There  is 
then  nothing  to  stop  them  from  taking 
as  much  as  a  half  or  even  a  greater  share 
of  our  market  for  particular  goods  in  a 
matter  of  several  years.  This  has  hap- 
pened time  and  again.  Chinaware  is 
an  instance. 

Other  countries  have  the  same  ripht 
to  the  escape  clause  as  we.  They  have 
not  used  it  as  much  as  we  because  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of  exceptions  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  or  GATT.  These  exceptions  have 
permitted  them  to  use  import  quotas 
on  a  very  broad  scale.  They  were  thus 
able  at  will  to  use  exchange  controls  and 
import  permits  to  safeguard  their  in- 
dustries: and  they  have  made  wide  use 
of  these  devices  without  the  need  of 
resorting  to  the  escape  clause.  In  re- 
cent times  there  has  been  some  relaxa- 
tion of  restrictions  but  there  are  still 
plenty  of  them. 

Nevertheless  all  memt)ers  of  GATT 
have  the  unquestioned  right  to  use  the 
escape  clause  without  prejudice.  As  a 
GATT  meml>er  we  have  that  right.  As  a 
sovereign  country  we  also  have  the  right 
under  our  own  statutory  escape  clause. 
I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  made  clear 
here  this  afternoon  that  no  country  has 
grounds  for  resenting  our  resort  to  the 
escapK;  clause  because  such  alleged  re- 
sentment has  made  the  White  House 
hesitate  to  invoke  the  clause.  More 
than  anything  else  this  reluctance  has 
no  doubt  accounted  for  the  Presidential 
rejection  of  two  out  of  every  three  rec- 
ommendations that  have  been  forwarded 
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by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the  White 
House  in  the  past  10  years. 

This  lurking  ghost  should  be  laid 
once  for  all.  The  fact  is  that  when  we 
do  use  the  escape  clause  to  raise  a  tariff 
we  follow  this  action  by  making  the  loss 
up  to  the  countries  concerned  by  low- 
ering the  tariff  on  other  Items.  This 
repays  them  and  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate complaint. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  the  bill  that 
would  make  the  restoration  of  a  duty 
or  a  partial  restoration  of  It  by  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  automatic  Is  fully  jus- 
tified. It  becomes  a  mere  question  of 
fact:  Has  the  Industry  In  question  suf- 
fered serious  Injury  or  Is  it  threatened 
with  such  Injury  becau.se  of  a  tariff  re- 
duction? If  so.  the  reservation  should 
come  into  play  without  further  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  along  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  bill  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  act  on  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  And  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  join 
wholeheartedly  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  thoroughly  en- 
dorsing this  program  of  revision  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I 
come  from  the  Far  West,  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Oregon,  In  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  State;  and  I  believe  that  a 
statement  before  this  body  would  not 
be  complete  geographically  unless  I  told 
you  of  our  problems  out  there. 

One  problem  I  shall  discuss  with  you 
at  this  time  briefly  Is  a  speclflc  problem, 
one  that  concerns  us,  and  also  a  problem 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  hoard 
before.  It  Is  an  old  friend;  It  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Japanese  hardwood  plywood 
that  is  Imported  Into  this  country.  I 
would  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  from  1951  until  the  present  time 
the  increase  lmp)ortatlon  of  Japanese 
hardwood  plywood  has  been  exactly  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  total  domestic  con- 
sumption of  hardwood  plywood  In  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  58 
percent  of  the  total  hardwood  plywood 
that  Is  used  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  Japan. 

We  went  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion In  1955.  They  said  at  that  time 
that  they  had  not  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  was  seriously  interfering  with  this 
Industry.  We  w^ent  back  In  1959.  By 
that  time  they  had  reversed  their  de- 
cision and  said  that  it  in  no  way  in- 
terfered with  the  American  plywood  in- 
dustry despite  the  fact  that  in  1951,  11 
out  of  12  feet  of  hardwood  plywood  was 
domestically  produced;  but  by  1959.  5 
out  of  9  feet  were  produced  In  Japan.  I 
say  to  you  that  these  statements  of  pro- 
duction are  very  Important.  There  are 
some  25  industries  producing  hardwood 
plywood  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
seriously  affecting  the  economy  of  the 
West  and  particularly  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Oregon. 
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Before  closing,  Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  concerning  this  whole 
problem.  I  believe  it  started  about  1943. 
When  we  won  the  war  we  destroyed 
Japan,  we  destroyed  Italy,  and  we  de- 
stroyed Gcnnany.  We  won  the  war. 
Since  then  we  have  re-created  those 
countries.  Since  that  time  we  have 
sr>ent  more  than  $86  billion  In  some  70 
countries  re-creating  their  indu?^tries. 
rebuilding  their  factories,  sending  tech- 
nicians and  technologists  over  to  those 
countries,  and  utilizing  their  cheap 
labor,  sending  their  manufactured  prod- 
ucts back  to  compete  with  ours.  Not 
only  that,  but  our  industries  themselves 
seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
realizing  they  could  not  cofaipete  with 
25-cent,  50-cent.  or  75-cent  labor, 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  create  subsidiaries  of  their  own  com- 
panies in  foreign  lands  so  that  they 
could  compete  with  themselves  In  this 
country.  What  has  that  done?  That 
has  created  millions  and  millions  and 
millions  of  hours  of  lost  labor  In  this 
country  and  has  created  the  paradox 
of  the  greatest  labor  force  employed  in 
the  history  of  this  country  but  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  rate  of  vmem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that.  I  think,  is  the 
problem  that  we  face  today.  I  am  very 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  this 
group,  and  I  shall  work  hard  to  see  that 
justice  Is  done  with  respect  to  our  own 
products  Uithin  our  own  country. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
inan  and  congratulate  him  for  the  pres- 
entation he  has  made  here  today  in  be- 
half of  the  problems  of  his  district,  and 
especially  the  problems  of  the  many 
unemployed  he  has  as  a  result  of  the 
effect  of  foreign  imports  on  the  hard- 
wood  and    plywood   industry. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  serious  unemployment  now  exist- 
ing In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  re- 
vealed during  the  recent  debate  of  the 
depressed  areas  bill.  This  unemploy- 
ment ranges  as  high  as  28  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  In  the  coal-steel 
communities  of  Uniontown-Connellsville 
compared  with  the  national  average  of  7 
percent  which  gives  us  great  concern. 
My  district  includes  the  important 
manufacturing  center,  Lewlstown.  Pa., 
where  unemployment  rates  have  reached 
the  high  level  of  16  percent,  classified  as 
"substantial  and  persistent  labor  sur- 
plus." I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
condition  must  be  remedied  and  abso- 
lutely must  not  be  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate. That  Is  why  I  want  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  pleas  of  the  textile,  apparel, 
and  manmade  fiber  industries  for 
quotas  on  imports. 

Lewistown  draws  on  the  total  labor 
area  of  Mlfllln  County.  That  Includes 
Important  steel  and  machinery  Indus- 
tries, but  depends  largely  for  its  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  on  the  rayon  manu- 
facturing operations  of  American  Viscose 
Corp.  and  the  men's  apparel  output  of 


the  Cluett-Peabody  Co.  These  two  en- 
terprises account  for  about  45  percent  of 
the  civilian  employment  of  the  entire 
labor  market  of  Miffiin  County.  Being 
located  In  Lewistown.  they  supply  the 
fundamental  lifeblood  of  that  commu- 
nity. 

Apparel  and  manmade  fibers  and 
yarns  have  been  hard  hit  by  import  com- 
petition in  recent  years,  and  are  part  of 
the  serious  economic  condition  dealt  with 
In  the  report  "Problems  of  the  Domestic 
Textile  Industry  "  recently  released  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  The  foremost 
recommendation  of  that  repKjrt — page 
19 — reads: 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  quotas  on 
textile  mill  products,  and  on  garments  and 
apparel,  and  on  manmade  fil)er  staple,  fila- 
ments, and  filament  yarn,  be  established  by 
country  and  by  category  of  product. 

American  Viscose  Corp.,  which  Is  the 
outstanding  employer  In  Mifflin  County, 
produces  rayon  textile  and  tire  yarns  at 
Its  Lewistown  plant.  It  produces  other 
products  such  as  rayon  staple  and  ace- 
tate yarns  elsewhere.  Imports  of  rayon 
staple  were  59  million  pounds  in  1950  or 
equal  to  19  percent  of  total  domestic 
shipments.  In  1959  they  had  reached 
115  million  pounds  or  33  percent  of  do- 
mestic trade  volume.  Imports  of  man- 
made  fiber  fabrics  coastitute  another 
and  Indirect  attack  ori^U.S.  manufac- 
turers oft  fibers  and  textile  yarns,  by  dis- 
placing their  textile  mill  customers' 
markets.  From  1957  to  1960  imports  of 
manmade  fiber  fabrics  rose  194  percent 
in  quantity  to  10^2  million  pounds  val- 
ued at  $14.2  million.  Imports  of  ap- 
parel are.  of  course,  another  Indirect 
competitor  for  domestic  fiber  outlets; 
and  those  imports  increased  137  percent 
in  the  past  3  years  to  $39.2  million  In 
1960. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  In  general 
and  the  18th  Congressional  District  par- 
ticularly cannot  stand  any  further  at- 
trition in  Its  already  serious  employment 
status.  Import  competition  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  loss  of  markets 
and  employment  in  textiles,  fibers,  and 
apparel.  I  urgently  recommend  the  Im- 
F>ositlon  of  quotas  as  an  effective  yet 
flexible  adjustment  of  imports  in  that 
gi-owing  American  /  economy  we  must 
maintain  in  order  t®  continue  our  lead- 
ership among  the  n-ee  nations  of  the 
world.  \ 

Mr.  KING  of  New  york.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  other  gentlemen  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  this  afternoon.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  all  those  gen- 
tlemen on  the  very  diligent  study  that 
they  have  made  of  this  very  irnportant 
subject.  Furthermore,  I  woulcf  like  to 
pledge  myself  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  and  voting 
for  any  measure  that  will  offer  protec- 
tion to  the  American  industry. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
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my  remarks,  particularly  as  to  how  ynis 
matter  of  imports  affects  the  31st  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  partic- 
ular as  far  as  it  affects  imports  of  shirts 
from  Hong  Kong.  China. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
'Mr.  KING  of  New  York.     Under  leave 
to  extend,  I  include  the  following: 

Fact   Sheet   on   the   Apparix    Industry   and 
THE  Apparel  Import  Problem 

IN-TRODUCTION 

The  term  "apparel"  refers  to  all  forms  of 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  garments, 
underwear  and  oxiterwear.  including  work 
clothing  The  apparel  industry  uses  all 
types  of  fibers,  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fibers.  This  industry  is  the  largest  user  of 
cotton  textiles  in  the  world. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  apparel  industry  employs  1.2  million 
workers.  Add  to  this  figure  900.000  persons 
employed  in  the  basic  textile  industry,  plus 
the  workers  in  manmade  fibers  and  those 
In  other  textile  products  lines,  and  the  over- 
all employment  approaches  4  million.  Thus, 
a  major  economic  and  social  problem  is  ag- 
gravated by  steadily  rising  imports. 

GEOGRAPHIC    LOCATION 

The  apparel  industry  Is  located  in  43 
States  from  coast  to  coast.  There  is  some 
concentration  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
because  of  nearness  to  the  historic  source 
of  the  basic  supply  of  cotton.  In  recent 
ye&TB.  however,  the  Industry  has  spread 
across  the  Nation  to  get  closer  to  its  market. 

SOME    CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 

This  Is  essentially  a  small  business  opera- 
tion. There  are  over  31.000  plants  employ- 
ing an  average  of  250  workers  each.  Only 
30  factories  employ  more  than  1,000  people. 

The  apparel  Industry  is  located,  for  the 
most  part,  in  smaller  communities.  Usually, 
these  factories  are  the  major  employers  In 
the  area  and  with  their  payrolls  and  pur- 
chases of  local  supplies  and  services  are 
often  the  economic  lifeblood  of  the  com- 
munity. 

AUTOMATION  'AND    MECHANIZATION 

The  apparel  industry,  because  of  its 
pecularitles.  deflps  automation  or  mech- 
anization. The  basic  machine  Is  the  sewing 
machine.  Most  labor  is  human.  There  are 
no  machines  in  existence,  nor  on  the  draw- 
ing boards,  that  will  put  the  cut  p>art8  of 
■  a  shirt,  slacks,  or  other  garment  together  for 
stitching.  This  can  only  be  done  by  people. 
Speeding  up  the  machines  would  do  little 
good,  they  still  could  be  operated  only  as 
fast   as   the   worker. 

PAYROLLS 

The  annual  payroll  for  apparel  and  allied 
products,  but  excluding  footwear,  is  in  ex- 
cess of  SS'^j  billion.  (Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  1959. ) 

FACTORY    VALUE    OF    SHIPMENTS    OF    THE 
APPAREL    INDUSTRY     PRODUCTS 

The  value  of  apparel  Indtistry  products  at 
the  factory  level  is  $9  2  billion. 

CAPrr.AL  EXPENDITURES 

As  noted,  the  apparel  industry  does  not 
require  heavy  expenditures  on  capital  equip- 
ment. Most  of  its  capital  outlay  Is  for 
textiles  and  labor. 

PROFITS 

The  apparel  Industry  averages  1  to  1.3 
percent  profit  on  sales.  This  is  the  second 
lowest  profit  ratio  in  the  Nation. 


STABILrrT    OF    PIUCES 

The  UB  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  reports  on  February  28, 
1961: 

"Continuing  the  downtrend;  average  ap- 
parel prices  dropped  by  1.1  percent  from 
December  to  January  and  accounted  for  the 
major  share  of  the  decline  in  the  national 
Consumer  Price  Index.  For  January  4961 
all  items  in  the  index  were  at  127.4  (1947- 
49  =  100).  Apparel,  except  footwear,  is  at 
101.1,  the  lowest  figure  In  the  Index." 

IMPORTS 

The  import  figures  for  the  six  major  ap- 
parel imports  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
only  are: 


ports   of   the  same   Items   for  January    1960 
clearly  Indicate  the  trend. 


January  1060 


All  in  (locens 


Japan 


Dress  stiirta 

S[)ort  shirts 

Troti.ser?,  walking 
sliorts 

I'laysiiiUi,  swim- 
siiit"!,  etc 


Hong 
Konx 


January  1061 


Japan 


10,  336  10,  031    7.  »1 
25,574  l^  718  24,  222 

1,9?^    7,286   4,250 

34K       550       Ifln 


Hnkssierrs 163.  767|73, 814 


Hong 
Kong 


25.243 
25, 106 

11,434 

],6ra 

14. 23C  J33,  41»> 


In- 


u.im 

7.036 

6,4«e 

971 

10.<'73 


Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Total 

1958 

$5,112,000 

$3,176,000 

$X,2»8,000 

1959 

1960 

5,217.000 
5,026,000 

B.  788,  OOf) 
9,  760, 000 

12,(l0,V00O 
14.78«.(«0 

Note  that  under  the  voluntary  quota 
arrangement  with  Japan  exports  {lave  re- 
mained stable,  while  those  from  Hong  Kong, 
without  a  quota,  have  soared. 

For  the  impact  of  Imports  on  Jobs,  pay- 
rolls, etc.,  see  the  table  at  end  of  fact  sheet. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  same  six  categories 
of  imports  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  In 
relation  to  imports  from  all  countries  Is: 


; 

,    Imports 

From  Japan- 
Hone  Kong 
only 

From  all 
countries 

1958 

$31,296,111 
36,724,706 
65, 190, 108 

$40,083,235 

1050           

41.  555. 036 

I960                  ..: 

80,594,091 

THE  FUTURE   OF  IMPORTS 

Taking   only  a  few  items  at  random  and 
comparing   January    1961    imports  with   im- 


EXPORTS 

The  apparel  Industry  has  sought  every 
possible  means  to  boost  its  exports.  In 
practically  all  foreign  markets  American 
producers  are  unable  to  meet  the  price  com- 
petition of  products  from  the  Orient. 

Plfty-flve  nations  do  not  permit  U.S.  tex- 
tiles or  textile  products  to  be  shipped  into 
their  countries. 

Despite  these  facts  the  Industry  has  man- 
aged to  keep  exports  about  level  for  1958 
and  1959  and  showed  a  slight  Increase  In 
1960. 

Exports  to  all  countries  ofklx  major  cate- 
gories of  cotton  apparel  only: 

1958 $13.  663.962 

1959 - 13,  226,  743 

1960 15,656,332 

These  exports  will  slide  sharply  In  1961 
because  a  big  share  of  these  exports  went  to 
Cuba.  Now,  for  reasons  of  national  policy, 
this  market  is  closed  and  exports  will  re- 
flect this  development  this  year. 

The  facts  of  the  effect  of  excessive  im- 
ports  from   low-wage   areas   are  explicit. 

The  only  equitable  remedy.  It  seems  to  us. 
Is  country-by-country,  category-by-category 
quotas.  This  seems  fair  to  American  pro- 
ducers, foreign  manufacturers  who  gear  pro- 
duction to  the  U.S.  market  and  to  the 
emerging  nations  which  are  certain  to  enter 
the  textile  and  textile  products  fields  with 
the  U.S.  market   their   primary  outlet. 


Analysis  of  effect  of  imports,  1058  through  t'J60 


Dozens  imported  from  Japan  and  Ilong  Kong. 
Units. 


Direct  labor  man-hours  lost. 
Direct  labor  man-days  lost.. 


Resultant  direct  labor  di.semployed  '... 
Resultant  indirect  labor  disemployed  '. 


Total  disemployment. 

Lost  direct  labor  payroll ». . . 
Lost  indirect  labor  payroll  •. 


Total  payroll  lost 

Wholesale  value  of  imports  ». 
Equivalent  factories  lost  • 


1058 


8.288.000 
99.  456.  OOO 
2K.  427,  840 

3.553,480 


14,214 

4.738 


18,  M2 


$34,113,408 
$18,062,000 


$53,065,408 

$207, 200. 000 

76 


1950 


12. 005. 000 

144.060.000 

41.177,150 

5, 147, 144 


20,580 
6,862 


27.451 


$40.  412,  S80 
$27,448,000 


re,  860,  580 

$300,125,000 

110 


1000 


14.786,000 

177,432,(100 

80,  71.V9MU 

6, 339,  498 


2>,SS8 

8,453 


31,810 


$00, 850, 176 
$33,808,000 


$04,667,176 

$360,650,000 

127 


'  A.ssuminfs  50  weeks  r*r  year  production  at  250  man-days  per  employees. 

'  ("alcul:ited  art  1  indirect  to  3  direct. 

'  Ba.sed  on  $1.20  per  hour.  , 

«  Calculated  at  %2  [ler  liour  or  $80  per  week  or  $4,000  per  year. 

'  CalculatinK  averiifje  domestic  wholesale  price  of  $25  per  doien. 

•  Average  250  employees  per  factory. 

Source:  AM  figures  from  I'.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  unless  otherwise  sjierifled. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  unem- 
ployment is  a  problem  in  America,  and 
no  one  denies  that  it  is,  and  if  the  Gov- 


ernment is  obligated  to  help  relieve  the 
problem,  and  most  agree  that  it  is,  then 
it  would  appear  that  the  best  approach 
the  Government  could  pursue  would 
be  first,  one  which  would  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  nothing,  second,  one  which 
would  cost  neither  workers  nor  stock- 
holders anything  in  taxes,  third,  one 
which  would  not  stimulate  inflation, 
fourth,  one  which  would  not  impair  the 
freedom  of  free  enterprise,  and  fifth,  one 
which  would  safeguard  both  American 
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workers  and  American  Industry  against 
the  unfair  competition  of  substandard 
wage  structures  abroad.  Such  a  method 
has  been  suggested  by  the  report  of  the 
Pastore  committee,  a  report  based  on 
extensive  hearings  and  exhaustive  de- 
liberation. 

Many  domestic  industries  are  victims 
of  unfair  force  in  competition,  and  their 
woes  are  reflected  in  the  woeful  statistics 
on  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. Perhaps  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries  are  the  chief  victims.  If  so. 
their  cases  furnish  a  model  laboratory 
to  test  the  workability  of  the  method 
proposed  by  the  Pastore  rep>ort,  and  if 
that  method  proves  workable  and  ef- 
fective, then  perhaps  the  same  method 
might  appropriately  be  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  the  problems  of  other 
domestic  industries. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  t)een  greatly  interested  in  what  has 
been  said  here  this  afternoon  about  the 
escape  clause  of  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

This,  may  I  say,  has  been  a  long  time 
coming  and  a  long  time  overdue.  The 
administration  of  the  escape  clause  has 
been  a  sorry  spectacle  to  all  who  looked 
to  it  as  a  remedy  for  damage  from  im- 
ports. Many  of  us,  of  course,  did  look 
upon  it  in  that  light.  We  had  every 
right  to,  not  onb'  because  of  the  language 
of  the  clause  itself,  but  because  of  the 
many  apparently  sincere  assurances  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon 
coming  from  the  highest  executive 
sources. 

There  can  be  only  the  most  unsatis- 
factory explanation  of  the  disappointing 
record.  One  is  that  despite  the  law, 
those  who  have  administered  it  have  not 
been  in  sympathy  with  it  because  of 
their  belief  in  free  or  freer  trade.  They 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  stop  all 
tariff  increases,  no  matter  what  the 
merit. 

Another  explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  great  reluctance  of  the  President  to 
do  anything  that  might  produce  ill  will 
among  the  friendly  nations  from  which 
we  import.  In  several  instances  foreign 
relations  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
President  as  a  reason  for  setting  aside 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

The  third  explanation  would  be  that 
domestic  industries  have  appealed  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  before  they  have 
really  been  hurt. 

The  first  of  these  reasons;  namely, 
the  prevalence  of  the  free-trade  philos- 
ophy among  those  responsible  for  the 
administrating  of  the  escape  clause,  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  as  may  be  judged 
from  testimony  before  congressional 
committees,  public  statements,  speeches, 
and  so  forth.  The  Department  of  State 
has  wielded  a  strong  influence  over  the 
escape  clause  and  in  probably  no  other 
department  of  the  Government  is  the 


free-trade  doctrine  more  deeply  en- 
trenched. That  the  E>epartment  has 
obstructed  the  escape  clause  at  every 
turn  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  opposed 
all  efforts  to  strengthen  the  clause  by 
legislation.  Its  attitude  toward  the 
clause  has  generally  been  negative. 

The  other  executive  departments  con- 
cerned; namely.  Treasury,  Commerce. 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Defense  and  ICA 
have  not  been  so  uniformly  negative 
but,  of  course,  have  been  in  support  of 
the  policy  of  the  national  administra- 
tion in  power. 

Of  equal  if  not  greater  influence  than 
the  free-trade  philosophy  in  obstructing 
the  escape  clausde  has  been  the  eleva- 
tion of  foreign  relations  to  the  highest 
priority  in  national  policy.  Domestic 
interests  have  in  proportion  been  pushed 
into  the  background. 

However,  as  we  have  heard  here  this 
afternoon,  the  escape  clause  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  become  en- 
tangled with  foreign  relations.  This 
would  not  have  happened  had  the 
United  States  not  invited  it. 

It  has  been  made  clear  by  the  pre- 
vious sp>eakers  that  the  escape  clause 
has  never  been  anything  but  a  safety 
valve;  that  this  was  understood  when 
it  was  inserted  into  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  that, 
in  any  case  whenever  we  raise  a  duty 
under  the  clause  we  compensate  the 
other  countries  by  giving  them  other 
concessions. 

It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  promote 
the  idea  that  any  country  with  which 
we  have  a  trade  agreement  has  cause 
for  complaint  when  we  exercise  our 
clear  rights  under  the  escape  clause. 

Those  who  say  that  they  do  have  a 
grievance  are  doing  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  perverting  the  rights  in  the 
case  for  purposes  of  their  own;  namely, 
to  support  their  refusal  to  give  relief  to 
domestic  industries  because  they  believe, 
above  all,  in  free  trade.  To  this  end  they 
have  invented  this  transparent  fiction 
which  does  not  even  have  the  virtue  of 
sincerity. 

The  import  problem  has  now  become 
so  serious  that  we  should  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  exp>osing  this  shabby  fiction 
and  sweeping  it  away. 

Those  who  persist  in  pointing  to  the 
so-called  surplus  in  our  1960  exports  as 
evidence  that  all  is  well  in  the  world  of 
trade  are  of  the  same  stripe.  They  are 
deluding  not  themselves  but  many  inno- 
cent people  who  have  no  means  of 
checking  the  facts.  They  do  this  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  twist  the  escap>e 
clause  out  of  recognition.  Philosophi- 
cally they  are  freetraders  and  seize  on 
every  device,  no  matter  how  spurious,  to 
defend  and  promote  their  position. 

The  so-called  surplus  is  held  up  as 
evidence  that  the  American  producer 
has  not  been  priced  out  of  foreign  mar- 
kets in  many  and  a  growing  line  of  goods. 
Yet  that  surplus  is  spurious  because  it 
includes  noncommercial  exports  of  many 
varieties,  including  those  sold  for  for- 
eign currencies,  those  given  away,  and 
those  that  are  sold  only  because  of  a 
heavy  subsidy  by  our  Government.  The 
latter  notably  includes  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  and  soybeans.  Cotton  and  wheat 
exports   alone   between   them   cost   the 


Government  over  $500  million  per  year. 
Yet  they  are   listed  as   true  exports. 

Despite  these  claims,  plus  the  elation 
over  the  halt  in  the  outflow  of  gold,  the 
problem  of  import  competition  is  press- 
ing hard  and  calls  for  serious  concern. 
The  halting  of  the  gold  outflow  is  mean- 
ingless so  long  as  our  total  for-eign  bal- 
ance continues  in  the  red.  as  it  is  doing. 
Foreign  countries  will  merely  continue 
under  these  circumstr.nces  to  accumu- 
late claims  against  us  instead  of  cashmg 
tr.cm  in.  The  outflow  of  gold  is  then 
merely  postponed,  to  be  renewed  an- 
o:her  day.  To  the  freetraders  reality 
scorns  to  mean  nothing  if  it  is  contrary 
to  their  philosophy. 

With  respect  to  the  escape  clause  there 
remains  the  assumption  implicit  in  the 
failure  of  so  many  cases,  that  domestic 
industries  have  been  rushed  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  flimsy  cases.  This  rep- 
resents an  indictment  that  would  hardly 
have  an  echo  if  the  accusers  were  them- 
selves on  the  firing  line.  Those  who 
SF>eak  from  a  well  of  ignorance  should 
contemplate  the  loss  of  market  that  has 
confronted  many  of  our  industries,  ris- 
ing from,  say,  5  percent  of  the  market, 
to  10  or  15  percent  in  a  year  or  two;  and 
then  on  up,  in  many  cases  to  20,  30,  40  or 
even  50  percent  or  more  of  the  market  in 
4  of  5  or  6  years. 

A  number  of  these  industries  have  been 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  three  times. 
One  of  them  had  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation from  the  Commission  on 
their  third  trip  to  that  agency  and  was 
still  turned  down  by  the  President.  This 
was  the  New  England  fisheries  industry. 
Today  imports  exceed  domestic  produc- 
tion whereas  11  or  12  years  ago  imports 
were  only  10  percent. 

A  number  of  important  industries 
that  were  traditionally  on  an  export  ba- 
sis have  seen  exports  shrink  and  imports 
rise  to  the  pwjint  of  surpassing  exports. 
This  has  happened  in  automobiles,  pe- 
troleum, textiles,  steel,  typewriters,  cam- 
eras, sewing  machines,  and  other  items. 

This  explains  the  oversea  movement 
of  many  of  our  industries  and  also  re- 
flects that  trend  in  some  instances. 
When  imports  capture  more  and  more  of 
the  home  market  the  industries  that  find 
themselves  bombarded  mercilessly  and 
without  hope  of  defense  under  the  es- 
cape clause  look  abroad  for  manufactur- 
ing facilities.  When  they  produce  over- 
seas, exports  decline.  In  some  instances 
they  add  to  our  imports  by  shipping  here 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
if  the  escape  clause  were  what  it  should 
be  a  great  deal  of  this  shift  could  be 
avoided.  Instead  of  investing  overseas 
and  watching  idle  capacity  grow  here, 
these  companies  would  invest  at  home 
and  put  people  to  work  instead  of  put- 
ting them  out  of  work. 

In  my  judgment  the  effort  to  strength- 
en the  escape  clause  is  not  only  justifled, 
it  is  overdue.  The  inexcusable  treat- 
ment of  domestic  producers  who  have 
come  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  as 
judged  by  end  results,  is  on  the  record 
for  everyone  to  see.  These  producers 
have  come  to  the  Commission  in  good 
faith.  They  have  spent  their  time  and 
money  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  relief 
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that  has  been  promised  with  such  show 
of  sincerity  by  the  executive  branch 
when  It  has  lobbied  for  the  trade  agree- 
ments law.  They  have  been  rewarded 
with  rebuff  after  rebuff  and  the  cup  is 
now  overflowing. 

It  is  time  that  we  come  out  of  dream- 
land and  face  up  to  the  stark  realities. 
If  we  do  not  make  the  climate  of  invest- 
ment better  at  home  our  industry  will 
continue  to  move  abroad  under  the  im- 
pact of  imports,  and  will  leave  with  us 
greater  unemployment  and  higher  taxes. 

I  say  let  us  legislate  this  year  and  not 
wait  until  1962. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  discus- 
sion this  afternoon  on  the  adverse  effect 
of  imports  on  domestic  industry  has  been 
most  enlightening.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Judge  Davis.  He  most  poignantly  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
irreparable  injury  visited  upon  domestic 
industry  by  a  failure  of  a  former  admin- 
istration to  heed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the 
escape  clause  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act. 

The  adverse  effect  on  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  my  area  has  been  most  devas- 
tating, and  unless  some  action  is  taken 
to  correct  this  situation,  dire  results 
will  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Van  ZandtI.  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  BAn.EYl.  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill  ! .  and  others  on  their  very 
enlightening  remarks  on  this  subject.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  in  the  very  near  future  effective 
steps  will  be  taken  to  remedy  this  peril- 
ous situation. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Van  ZandtI.  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  tremendous  impact  im- 
ports are  having  on  American  industry. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLE 
23  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
ON  HIGHWAYS 

Mr  MILLIKEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in^the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  entitled  "to 
amend  the  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  on  highways,  section  129(b)  to  re- 


quire congressional  approval  for  the  in- 
clusion of  toll  roads,  bridges,  and  tun- 
nels as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System." 
As  the  title  suggests,  it  has  the  purpose 
of  requiring  congressional  approval, 
through  the  Public  Works  Committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  of  any  fu- 
ture injections  of  toll  facilities  into  our 
free  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  present  need  for  this  legislation 
is  obvious  in  that  applications  for  inclu- 
sion of  such  toll  facilities  are  presently 
pending  before  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  others  are  under  discussion. 
No  congressional  review  is  required 
under  present  law  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau for  approval  of  these  applications. 

I  am  authoritatively  informed  that 
construction  of  additional  and  new  toll 
facilities  in  the  proximity  of  freeways 
are  under  consideration  and  that  the 
result  of  integrating  such  "toll  traps" 
into  the  Interstate  System  is  obviously 
that  the  free  system  becomes  partially  a 
toll  system,  and  that  the  States  auto- 
matically lose  the  proportionate  State 
matching  funds,  based  upon  the  mileage 
of  freeway  deleted. 

I  am  authoritatively  informed  that 
construction  is  underway,  or  is  contem- 
plated, in  the  States  of  Delaware.  Florida. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Okla- 
homa, which  would  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  there  are  other  States  in 
which  consideration  in  varying  degrees 
is  being  given  to  toll  roads.  In  Delaware 
and  Maryland  the  State  road  boards 
have  already  asked  for  such  inclusion  in 
the  Interstate  System,  pursuant  to  the 
special  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1960. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  takes  the  position  that 
it  has  authority  under  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  in 
section  129,  to  approve  toll  highways, 
roads,  and  bridges  without  further  action 
by  Congress.  If  this  is  true,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  definitely  does  violence  to  the  basic 
policy  of  the  act,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  toll  roads  as  set  forth  in  section 
301,  which  specifically  provides: 

All  highways  constructed  under  provlslona 
of  this  title  shall  be  free  from  tolls  of  all 
kinds. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  freeways  on 
the  Interstate  System,  for  which  the  road 
users  are  already  paying  road  user  taxes 
in  order  to  accomplish  their  construction 
as  freeways,  shall  not  become  subjected 
to  intermittent  4611  traps  resulting  in  a 
forced  toll  fed  By  the  freeways. 

A  specific  example  of  this  is  under 
consideration  in  my  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida, and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
advised  me.  upon  interrogation  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Aid  Highways,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  member,  that  this  proposal 
would  result  in  the  substitution  of  a  77- 
mile  strip  in  Interstate  75,  starting  in  the 
approximate  vicinity  of  Wildwood  and 
terminating  in  Alachua,  substituting  this 
mileage  for  the  freeway  already  pro- 
gramed in  the  vicinity.  This  would  re- 
sult in  injecting  a  toll  trap  into  the  In- 
terstate 75  freeway.  Thus,  my  district 
and  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  instead  of 
having  a  freeway  serve  the  area  would 


be  saddled  with  a  partial  toll  facility.  In 
addition,  the  State  would  lose,  according 
to  the  Bureau,  on  this  estimated  mileage, 
approximately  $30  million  in  matching 
funds,  which,  when  translated  into  an- 
nual authorizations,  would  be  about  a  $2 
million  annual  loss  from  apportionments 
to  Florida.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  running  the  Sunshine  State  Turnpike 
across  the  State  from  its  present  ter- 
minus at  Fort  Pierce,  conncctini,'  with 
Interstate  75  approximately  at  Wildwood 
and  injecting  the  toll  trap  into  Inter- 
state 75  from  that  point  approximately 
to  Alachua.  The  Governor  has  stated 
that  the  program  is  to  integrate  40 
rather  than  77  miles.  This  would  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  loss  of  $20  million 
and  about  $1'2  million  annually. 
Whichever  is  the  case,  it  is  wrong  in  my 
judgment.  , 

In  order  for  Congress  to  retain  some 
control  over  preserving  the  free  nature 
of  the  Interstate  System,  I  have  intro- 
duced this  legislation  requiring  the  con- 
currence of  the  Congress  through  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  to  any  finding  by  the 
Secretary  permitting  the  injection  of 
such  toll  facilities  into  the  Interstate 
System. 

Florida  has  already  lost  approximately 
$20  million  in  matching  funds,  and  al- 
ready has  injected  as  a  "toll  trap"  a  44- 
mile  stretch  between  Fort  Pierce  and 
9  miles  north  of  West  Palm  Beach. 
This  has  already  been  integrated  into 
Interstate  95.  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  freeway.  This  was  done  in  1957  and 
further  evidences  the  problem  involved. 

The  specific  wording  of  the  bill  is  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  on  "Highways." 
paragraph  (b»  of  section  129.  entitled  "Toll 
Roads.  Bridges.  Tunnels,  and  Ferries."  as 
amended,  shall  be  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  sub- 
stituting the  following  language:  "Upon  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary,  concurred  In  by  the 
Public  WorKs  Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  that  such  action  will  promote 
the  development  of  an  Integrated  Interstate 
system  and  conform  to  the  basic  policies  of 
this  act  and  this  title  as  contained  In  sec- 
tion 301.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
pro%e  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System  any 
toll  road,  bridge  or  tunnel,  now  or  hfreafter 
constructed  which  meets  the  standards 
adopted  for  the  Improveipent  of  projects  lo- 
cated on  the  Interstate  System,  when  such 
toll  road,  bridge  or  tunnel  Is  located  on  a 
route  heretofore  or  hereafter  designated  as 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  System."  This  Act 
shall  become  effective  10  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

I  have  asked  for  full  hearings  on  this 
matter  before  the  Road  Subcommittee 
of  Public  Works,  on  which  I  serve,  in 
hopes  of  evolving  sound  policy  that  does 
not  do  violence  to  the  free  concept  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 


RENEWED  ATTACKS  ON  HOUSE  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  present  for  the  Record  the  very 
pointed  editorial  from  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Independent  of  March  7,  1961, 
commenting  on  the  contempt  convic- 
tions of  Wilkinson  and  Braden  and 
answering  some  of  the  sharp  criticism 
leveled  upon  the  Supreme  Court  for 
sustaining  these  contempt  of  Congress 
convictions,  which  have  also  resulted 
in  renewed  attacks  on  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

I  have  supported  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  against  such 
attacks  in  the  past  and  I  voted  for  the 
contempt  citation  in  Congress  of  Wilkin- 
son and  Braden.  believing  that  we  should 
step  up  our  efforts  in  fighting  Com- 
munist infiltration  at  home.  The  danger 
of  such  infiltration  is  great  today  and 
should  be  given  proper  emphasis  at 
home,  as  is  the  Communist  threat 
abroad. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 

Why   All  This   Concern   Over   Etforts  To 
Root  Otrr  Reds? 

Two  5-to-4  declsons  of  the  Supreme  Court 
this  past  week  which  affirmed  contempt  con- 
victions against  two  men  who  had  refused 
to  answer  questloiLS  about  their  links  with 
communUm.  have  sparked  some  sharp  criti- 
cism of  the  Court  and  renewed  attacks  upon 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  case  runs  back  to  1958  when  Prank 
Wilkinson  and  Carl  Braden  were  questioned 
in  Atlanta  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  They 
refused  to  answer  questions  involving  their 
suspected  affiliation  with  the  Communist 
Party  and  were  convicted  on  charges  of  con- 
tempt and  sentenc(^d  to  1  year  In  jail.  Last 
Monday's  5-to-4  decision  con&rmed  their 
convictions. 

Wilkinson  and  Braden  had  refused  to  an- 
swer on  the  grounds  that  the  question  of 
the  Communist  connections  was  Improper 
under   the   first   amendment. 

The  committee  had  evidence  that  these 
men  were  Communists  and  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  In  his  able  majority  opinion  says 
the  question  about  their  afBllatlon  with  the 
Communist  Party  was  pertinent  to  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Wilkinson  had  been  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign for  abolition  of  the  House  Un-American 
ActlvltlCb  Committee  and  Braden  had  been 
busy  stirring  up  race  problems  in  the  South, 
including  Florida.  It  was  most  certainly 
pertinent  to  and  Important  for  the  commit- 
tee to  find  out  If  possible  whether  Wilkinson 
was  fighting  the  committee  as  an  American 
or  as  a  Communist.  And  It  was  equally 
pertinent  to  And  out  whether  Braden  was 
working  for  integration  as  an  American  with 
concern  for  the  Negro  or  as  a  Communist 
concerned  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  the  Kremlin. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  Communists  would  like  to  see 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  they  also  want  to 
see  race  conflicts  In  America.  Americans 
have  a  right  to  know  what  motivated  those 
who  are  working  for  objectives  which  coin- 
cide with  Kremlin  purposes.  That  is  why 
Congress  established  the  committee. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  root- 
ing out  spy  rings,  cleaning  up  Hollywood 
and  keeping  the  Nation  alert  to  subversive 
dangers.     Like  any  other  committee  It  has 


made  some  mistakes  and  has,  p>erhaps,  at 
times  abused  Its  powers. 

But  the  question  Is,  as  the  Tampa  Tribune 
points  out,  which  Is  most  dangerous  to  our 
freedoms  and  our  Institutions,  the  ghost 
of  McCarthy  or  the  subtle  machinations  of 
a  live  and  active  Khrushchev? 

Rooting  out  the  p>olsonous  cells  of  com- 
munism is  a  delicate  operation  which  has 
Its  dangers.  The  same  is  true  of  cancer. 
But  operate  we  must,  if  we  want  to  live  and 
protect  our  Institutions  and  the  freedoms 
our  system  provides. 

We  might  be  more  Impressed  by  the  te.^.rs 
shed  by  Warren,  Douglas,  Brennan  and 
Black  in  concern  for  the  1st  amendment 
had  they  shown  any  concern  for  the  equally 
Important  and  equally  valid  10th  amend- 
ment,  which   guarantees   State   rights. 

To  many  of  our  thoughtful  cltli'.ens,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  learned  over  backward 
In  emphasizing  freedooms  used  In  the  pro- 
tection of  Communist  operations  In  this 
country  and  In  creating  situations  which 
have  greatly  delighted  the  Kremlin.  Last 
week's  decision  certainly  displeases  the 
Kremlin. 

The  problem  of  protecting  our  institutions 
without  endangering  our  freedoms  is  a  deU- 
cate  one.  It  Is  difficult  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand all  of  the  ramifications  of  tlie  prob- 
lem. But  we  should  be  able  to  get  some 
reassurance  of  the  Tightness  of  the  recent 
decisions  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  voted  412  to  6  Its  approval 
of  the  work  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  3  days  after  the  Court's 
decisions.  - 

We  wonder  why  those  who  get  so  con- 
cerned about  a  Communist's  rlght.s  under 
the  1st  amendment  can  show  such  little 
concern  for  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  us 
under  the  10th  amendment. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  ScHERER.  for  1  day.  April  13,  on 
account  of  official  business  of  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dices,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meader,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
17. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Hemphill  <&t  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*  ,  for  1  hour,  on  April  19. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
Monday  next,  April  17,  1961. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.   JOELSON. 

Mr.  DiGGS  to  revise  and  extfind  re- 
marks made  by  him  today  in  a  special 
order  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Adair  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R  5723  and  include 
ex traneous^ matter  therein. 

Mr.  Natcher  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  McDoNouGH  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

^The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiLLiKEN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  HoRAN. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  279.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de- 
velop techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a 
solution  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  delinquency 
control  problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


SEINATE  ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKIER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  J. 
Collins: 

S.  278  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1946,  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Pendell; 

S.  900.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mobile.  Ala.: 

S.  1295.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
per  diem  to  members  of  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  at  tlie  same  rate  that  is  au- 
thorized for  other  persons  serving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  compensation;  and 

S.  1298.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  revoke  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  17. 1961,  at  12  o  clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  military  sisslstance 
program  for  the  Philippines,  as  administered 
by  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Group  to  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  fraudulent  transactions  relating  to 
the  accounts  of  military  disbursing  officers: 
to  the  Committee  fin  Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC      BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI.  reports 

of    committees    were    delivered    to    the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to. 
or  loss  of,  property,  or  personal  Injury  or 
death,  not  cognizable  under  any  other  law; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  222).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Prln-* 
cess  Anne  County  School  Board,  Virginia; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  223).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER:  House  of  Representa- 
tives delegation  to  fourth  meeting  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary 
Grotip.  Report  of  the  fourth  meeting  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-42,  86th  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  224).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  6169.  A 
bill  to  amend  section  201  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  225).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NErLL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  258.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6027,  a  bill  to  improve  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum benefits  and  aged  widows'  benefits  and 
by  making  additional  persons  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
226).     Referred   to   the   House   Calendar. 


A.  Chace,  and  Richard  P.  Turner;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  232).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  112.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  sending  the  bill  H  R.  2676  and  ac- 
companying papers  to  the  Court  of  Claims; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  227).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  3376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
George  A.  McDermott:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  228).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Louis  BenedPttl.  retired;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  229).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LIBONATT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Keith  K.  Hoover;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  230^ .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  LrBON.ATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  5500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Bunge  Corp  .  New  York.  NY.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  231 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EXDMOHUE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  5647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
David  C.  Thomas,  Robert  W.  Barber,  Milton 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RE^LUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADDONIZIO: 
H.R.  6278.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  loss  of  good- 
will to  be  taken  Into  account  in  computing 
the  amount  of  the  relocation  payment  which 
may  be  made  to  a  business  concern  displaced 
by  an  urban  renewal  project,  and  to  Increa.se 
the  maximum  amount  of  such  payment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota: 
H  R.  6279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
benefits  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  for  certain  individuals  at 
age  72;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BAILEY: 
H  R.  6280  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competition  between  domestic  indus- 
tries operating  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  foreign  Industries  that  supply 
articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR.  6281.  A   bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to  Increase  the  per- 
centage rate  applicable  to  domestic  gold  ores 
for  purposes  of  the  deduction  for  depletion; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BROYHILL: 
H  R.  6282.  A  bill   to   provide   that   civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
shaU  not  be  required  to  occupy  Government 
quarters  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned makes  certain  determinations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJR.  6283.  A   bill   to  Improve   the  old-age. 
sxirvlvors,  and  disahlllty  Insurance  program 
by    Increasing    minimum    benefits,    by    pro- 
viding  minimum   benefits  for   certain   indi- 
viduals who   have  attained  age  72,    by   lib- 
eralizing the  eligibility  requirements,  and  by 
liberalizing  the  retirement  test  through  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  earnings  permitted 
without  full  deductions  from  benefits,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  CONTE: 
H  R  6284  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and  persons  engaged  In  small  business  by 
allowing  a  deduction,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  for  additional  Investment  In  depre- 
ciable assets.  Inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   CORBETT: 
H  R  6285.     A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  procure  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants;    to   the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1.  1954.  In  order  to  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security  and  prohibi- 
tion on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion of  such  act.  and  for  other  purjjoses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  disability 
retirement  provisions  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  23,  1958.  an  act  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  section  507  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 


officers  or  employees  In  cases  Involving  down- 
grading actions;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6289.     A   bill   to  establish   the   Ozark 
Scenic    Rlverways     In    the    Clark     National 
Forest  In  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other 
purpo-ses;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By   Mr.   JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  6290.     A  bill  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act    of    1949.    the    date    of   death    of    certain 
reser\-lsts  determined  to  be  missing  in  action 
shall  be  the  date  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  Missing  Persons  Act:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    DERWINSKI: 
HJl.6291.     A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  permit  an  indivi- 
dual  who   moves  to   obtain  employment   to 
deduct  moving  and  traveling  expenses,  and 
to  permit  him  to  tre.it  as  a  capital  loss  any 
loss  Incurred  on  the  sale  of  his  home;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DOMINICK: 
H  R.  6292.     A   blU    to   relieve   gold   mining 
and   related    Industries   and    for   other   pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on    Banking   and 
Currenry. 

By  Mr  FASCELL: 
H  R.  6293.  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans' 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  program 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  6294  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  a  duty  on  shrimps  and  to 
provide  for  duty  free  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps  annually  In  an  amount  equal  to 
Imports  of  shrimps  In  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  nnd  Means. 

By  Mr  PARBSTEIN: 
H  R  6295  A  bill  to  amend  the  US.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  make  it  clear  that  low- 
rent  public  housing  Includes  stores  and 
other  necessary  or  desirable  nondwelllng  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H  R  6296.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H  R  6297  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

^   By  Mr  OOODELL: 
H  R.  6298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 14.  1950.  relating  to  the  leasing  of  land* 
by    the   Seneca   Nation    of    Indians    of    New 
York;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H  R.  6299.  A  bill  to  authorize  leases  and 
grants  of  rights-of-way  on  Indian  lands  In 
the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  6300  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GRAY: 
H.R.  6301  A  bill  to  provide  that  excess 
personal  property  of  the  United  States  may 
be  donated  to  the  States  for  the  promotion 
of  fish  and  wildlife  management  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  6302.  A  bill  to  establish  a  teaching 
hospital  for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
Freedmens  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr  HAGEN  of  California: 
H  R  6303  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  permit  retirement 
with  reduced  annuity  at  55  years  of  age 
with  15  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on   Poet  Office  and   ClTll   Service. 
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By  Mr.  HALL: 

HR  6304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  "dependent"  for  purpoees  of  the 
medical  expense  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  6305.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
duction of  underground  water  on  the  public 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HABVET?  of  Indiana: 

H  R.  6306  A  bill  to  provide  that  Delaware. 
Madison,  Randolph,  Rush,  Henry.  Union, 
and  Wayne  Counties  In  the  State  of  Indiana 
shall  constitute  a  new  and  separate  Judicial 
division  to  be  known  as  the  Muncle-Rlch- 
mond  Division  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H  R.  6307  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  Jrom  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   HOLLAND: 

H  R.  6308,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his 
education  or  the  education  of  his  spouse 
or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mear.s. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H  R.  6309  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  Increase  certain  limitations  In  pay- 
ments on  account  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  LIPSCOMB: 

HR.6310  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

HJl.6311.  A    bill    to   provide    for    the    ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  6312    A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Redevelopment    Act    of    1945.    as 
amended,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr    MATHIAS: 

HR.6313.  A  bill  to  permit  withholding 
for  State  income  taxes  on  the  compensation 
of  Federal  employees  whose  regular  place  of 
Federal  employment  is  in  a  State  contiguous 
to  the  State  In  which  they  reside;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  6314.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  establish  reason- 
able maxlmvma  service  charges  which  may 
be  levied  on  dormant  accounts  by  national 
banlu;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.6315.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Deposit  and  Savings  Insurance  Board  to 
manage  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6316.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
pering with  speedometers  on  motor  vehicles 
used  In  commerce,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR  6317.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
^Deposit   Insurance   Act  and   title   IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  prohibit  banlts  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  employ- 
ing inducements  other  than  the  payment  of 


Interest  or  dividends  to  obtain  deposits  and 
similar  funds  from  the  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
^  By  Mr    OLSEN: 

H.R.6318.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize 
for  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  in  computing  the  retire- 
ment Income  credit  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.R.  6319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
on  parts  and  accessories,  and  to  reduce  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  trucics  and 
buses  to  5  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6320.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  expansion 
of  public  community  Junior  colleges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

H.R.6321.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors  and  disability 
insurance  program  for  needy  individuals  over 
retirement  age,  who  are  not  otherwise  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  6322.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent 
holders  to  bring  civil  actions  against  Gov- 
ernment contractors  who  infringe  their 
patents  while  carrying  out  Government  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  6323.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  territorial  limits  with  respect  to 
service  of  process  In  certain  civil  actions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HR  63-M  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  on  "Highways",  section 
129(b)  to  require  congressional  approval  for 
the  Inclusion  of  toll  roads,  bridges  and  tun- 
nels as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R  6325.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that 
mortgages  covering  middle-income  consumer 
cooperative  housing  projects  may  be  Insured 
thereunder  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
replacement  cost  of  such  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6326.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  FHA  In- 
surance of  loans  made  for  the  purchase  of 
dwelling  units  in  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H Jl  6327.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  special  research  %nd  de- 
velopment; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  6328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  reduce,  for  purposes  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits,  the  age 
requirement  from  age  65  to  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  BARRETT: 

H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  National  Architects  Week  during  1961;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States  relating  to  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  18  years  of  age  or  older  to  vote; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  providing  for  the  popular  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MOULDER: 

H.J.  Res,  370  Joint  resolution  to  temporar- 
ily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  approve  consolida- 
tions, unifications,  or  acquisitions  of  control 
of  railroad  properties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res,  371.  Joint  resolution  to  temporar- 
ily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  approve  consolida- 
tions, unifications,  or  acquisitions  of  control 
of  railroad  properties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  6ommerce. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 

H  J  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  deslgnaUng 
the  American's  Creed;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  FASCELL: 

H,  Con,  Res,  216  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  Initiate  action 
through  the  Organization  of  American  States 
Imposing  sanctions  on  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  KING  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res  217  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing the  recognition  of  the  village  of 
Whitehall.  Washington  Coimty.  NY,,  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  US,  Navy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 

H.  Con  Res.  218,  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  initiate  action 
through  the  Organization  of  American  States 
imposing  sanctions  on  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HR.  6329,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    MaJ, 
Richard  B,  Beal;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROMWELL: 
H.R.  6330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Edward   Hughes;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  BROYHILL  (by  request)  : 
H.R,  6331,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M    E.  Whitman;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclaryv 

Bv  Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  6332.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Sauley 
Peter   Mahanna;    to  the  Conunlttee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  6333.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Hlnde 
Sophie  Davidson;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R  6334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Pelino  L.  Cruz;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 
HJl  6335.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Lourene  O.  Estes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HR,  6336,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allna  and 
Krlstlna  Ostalklewicz;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DURNO: 
HR,  6337,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Emll 
Kafrouni;    to   the  Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mrs   GREEN  of  Oregon: 
•     HR.  6338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ng 
Shul    Young    (also    known    as    Wong.    Shvil 
Yeng ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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.By  Mr    HEBERT: 
HR  6339.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ivan 
Tallanclch:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  JONAS: 
H  R.  6340.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of  Robert 
H.  McNeill;   to  the  Con-irnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  McDOWELL: 
HR.6341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncente 
Rodriguez;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   McMILL.\N ; 
HR.  6342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B. 
Dreysprlng;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr    MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  6343    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 

Izabel  A    Miguel;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H  R.  6344.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mon 

(Fred)    Young;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks'  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

118.  By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire  (by 
request)  :  Petition  of  67  faculty  members  of 
Dartmouth   College   seeking   the   elimination 


of  the  Hojree  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  standing  committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

119.  By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana;  Peti- 
tion of  Addison  O.  Wood,  Shreveport,  La  , 
calling  for  Impeachment  o'f  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  as  speclflcally  requested  by  Addison 
O.  Wood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

120.  By  Mr  McCULLOCH:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Paul  Buehler.  chairman  of  Decent  Literature, 
Altar  and  Rosary  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Church.  Botklns,  Ohio,  and  oth- 
ers for  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Npxlous  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTCiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1961 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
marked  the  end  of  a  military  career  of 
one  of  our  country's  most  distinguished 
military  officers,  Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C. 
Itschner,  Chief,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
For  many  years,  I  have  known  and  ad- 
mired General  Itschner  and  I  have  been 
extremely  proud  to  boast  that  he  is  one 
of  my  constituents,  maintaining  his  resi- 
dence at  Lakeside,  Wash. 

For  nearly  37  years.  General  Itschner's 
contributions  toward  the  development  of 
civil  and  military  projects  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  been  numerous  and  benefiting  to 
our  country.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1924  and 
was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
His  early  service  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
interesting  assignments  including  his 
service  as  a  field  engineer  with  the 
Alaskan  Road  Commission,  a  tour  of 
duty  as  assistant  professor  of  military 
science  at  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines 
and  various  assignments  with  engineer 
district  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  I, 
he  headed  Air  Force  construction  for  the 
Engineers  and  had  charge  of  construc- 
tion supporting  the  invasion  of  Europe, 
including  the  initial  reconstruction  of 
the  vital  port  of  Cherbourg. 

After  World  War  II,  General  Itschner 
was  assigned  as  Chief  of  Military  Con- 
struction Operations  and,  later,  served  as 
district  engineer  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
When  Korean  hostilities  broke  out,  he 
served  overseas  as  engineer  of  I  Corps, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  advance  of  the 
Yalu  River  and  the  subsequent  with- 
drawal. He  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  received  in  combat  in 
March  1951. 

In  October  1956  General  Itschner  was 
appointed  Chief  of  Engineers — the 
youngest  officer  in  more  than  a  century 
to  head  this  important  Army  branch. 
Among  the  numerous  civil  and  military 
works  which  he  directed  during  this  pe- 
riod were  the  completion  of  the  U.S.  por- 


tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  ad- 
vancement of  the  Columbia.  Missouri, 
and  Arkaruas  River  Basin  developments; 
modernization  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
Great  Lakes  navigation  systems;  con- 
struction of  ICBM  launching  bases;  and 
building  Camp  Century,  the  nuclear- 
powered  research  center  under  the  snow 
on  the  Greenland  Icecap. 

The  general  has  now  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  a  technical  adviser  on  the  Indus 
River  project  in  Pakistan  with  a  private 
engineering  firm. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  saying 
"Thanks  for  a  job  well  done  and  God- 
speed" to  Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner, 
U.S.  Army,  retired. 


The  Padre  of  the  Americas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1961 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  today  was  led  in  prayer  by  one 
who  has  justly  earned  the  honor  of  be- 
ing called  '"the  padre  of  the  Americas." 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming 
is  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's-on-Carroll- 
ton  Manor,  a  historic  church  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land. But  Father  Thorning  ministers 
to  a  congregation  that  extends  far  be- 
yond the  geographical  boundaries  of  his 
parish.  His  intimate  knowledge,  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  has  justified 
the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
friends  in  both  the  Americas.  It  ex- 
plains his  presence  in  the  House  today 
in  anticipation  of  Pan  American  Day. 

Father  Thorning's  humanitarian  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  our  good  neighbors 
reflects  Thomas  Jefferson's  attitude  to- 
ward Latin  America  when,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  he  said:  v 

Nor  are  we  acting  for  ourselvej.  alone,  but 
for  the  whole  human  race. 

And  I  know  that  Father  Thorning's 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Latin  America 
is  a  reflection  of  his  concern  for  the 
future  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Member  of  this 
House  can  welcome  a  constituent  of  such 


distinction  to  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body.  I  take  a  particu- 
lar pride  in  extending  that  welcome  to 
Father  Thorning  today,  and  thank  him 
for  the  prayer  that  he  has  offered. 


Tax  Deferment  for   Self-Employed 
Retirement  Plant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PtNNSYLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1961 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  my  intention  and  purpose  to  support 
HR.  10,  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  en- 
able our  fellow  citizens  who  are  self- 
employed  to  establish  voluntary  retire- 
ment plans.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  give  the  millions  of  citizens  who  work 
for  themselves  equal  tax  treatment  with 
that  enjoyed  by  the  many  millions  of 
workers  benefited  by  tax  deferment  on 
their  pension  plans. 

This  bill  is  not  new  in  its  purpose, 
although  it  incorporates  several  new 
features.  For  more  than  a  decade  sim- 
ilar legislation  has  been  Introduced  and 
on  two  occasions  has  passed  this  House. 
Simply  stated,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
self-employed  farmers,  barbers,  plumb- 
ers, druggists,  and  all  the  other  types 
of  small  businessmen,  to  p>ostF>one  the 
payment  of  income  taxes  on  certain 
amounts  set  aside  for  retirement  until 
they  start  drawing  their  pensions. 
Thus  the  self-employed  worker  would 
,  regain  equal  status  with  the  some  20 
million  employees  of  corporations  who 
today  enjoy  this  tax  advantage. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  unfair 
discrimination  against  the  self-em- 
ployed, the  bill  would  greatly  encourage 
the  establishment  of  private  F>ension 
funds  which  would  supplement  the  So- 
cial Security  program.  At  the  very  time 
this  Nation  considers  proposals  to  aid  re- 
tired people  through  medical  care  and 
increased  social  security  benefit-s — re- 
<  quiring  greatly  increased  expenditures 
of  taxpayers'  funds — this  bill  would  offer 
an  alternative  or  supplemental  aid  to 
the  retired  self-employed  requiring  no 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  have  written  that 
the  strength  of  our  great  country  has 
its  foundation  on  the  solid  American 
middleclass.  The  millions  of  citizens 
who  are  self-employed  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  this  group  and  possess  the 
qualities  of  courage,  enterprise,  and 
initiative  so  essential  to  the  survival  of 
our  way  of  life.  Today  there  are  dis- 
tinct indications  of  a  tendency  for  indi- 
viduals to  seek  government  or  corporate 
employment  rather  than  small  business 
or  professional  positions,  often  largely 
because  of  the  retirement  benefits  not 
available  to  .self-employed  persons.  I, 
therefore,  urge  that  this  Congress  act 
swiftly  to  remove  this  inequitable  and 
discrim.inatory  feature  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture and  encourage  individual  thrift  and 
initiative. 


A  Meritorions   "Know  Communism' 
Recommendation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CIF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  home  in  my  congressional  district 
during  the  Easter  recess,  a  new  citizens 
group  to  promote  Americanism  was  an- 
nounced. The  name  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  the  Seattle  American  Leader- 
ship Council.  Among  its  organizers  were 
such  outstanding  men  as  Wellwood  E. 
Beall,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.;  Chester  Ramage.  secretary 
of  the  King  County  Labor  Council,  and 
James  M.  Cain,  an  insurance  executive 
long  active  in  civic  affairs.  The  mayor 
of  Seattle.  Gordon  S.  Clinton,  headed 
the  council  as  honorary  chairman. 

This  was  a  citywide  group  dedicated 
to  combating  communism  in  the  com- 
munity, concerning  itself  with  princi- 
^  pies  and  not  with  individuals.  The 
council  program  calls  for  stimulating 
all  individuals  in  the  city  to  a  renewed 
dedication  to  principles  as  set  forth  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
like  it.  would  seek  an  understanding  of 
the  goals  and  methods  of  international 
communism  and  to  constructive  thought 
and  action  to  defeat  the  total  challenge 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

To  carry  out  its  program  the  group 
has  organized  a  speakers  bureau  and  I 
am  convinced  an  effective  program  of 
stimulating  the  people  of  Seattle  toward 
obtaining  knowledge  about  communism 
and  Communist  tactics  will  result. 

I  am  recommending  to  the  Seattle 
Leadership  Council  that  it  study  the  re- 
cent resolution  adopted  by  the  hou.se  of 
delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation which  urges  the  legal  profe.ssion 
and  the  public  to  mobilize  public  support 
for  teachers  and  school  officials  who  wish 
to  strengthen  their  school  curriculums  in 
this  area. 

The  American  Bar  News  of  March  15, 
1961  contained  an  article  telling  of  the 
action  whereby  the  house  of  delegates 
went   on   record   favoring   the   Nation's 


high  schools  and  colleges  providing  ade- 
quate instruction  in  the  techniques  and 
objectives  of  communism,  sd  young 
Americans  would  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  to  our  sv'stem  of 
freedom  imder  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  seemed  to  me  a 
citizens  group  such  as  the  Seattle 
American  Leadership  Council,  in  co- 
operation with  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, can  be  most  effective  and  avoid 
the  often  made  charge  of  witch  hunting 
by  following  the  Bar  Association  resolu- 
tion which  calls  first,  for  encourage- 
ment and  suppMDrt  of  school  and  college 
programs  presenting  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  the  history,  doctrines,  objectives 
and  techniques  of  Communism,  thereby 
instilling  greater  appreciation  of  free- 
dom under  law  and  the  will  to  preserve 
that  freedom;  second,  to  insure  the* 
highest  quality  of  instruction,  that  edu- 
cational authorities  be  urged  ^d  provide 
appropriate  training  of  instructors  and 
the  production  of  scholarly  textbooks 
and  professionally  excellent  teaching 
materials. 

I  firmly  feel  the  need  of  a  citiaens  di  ive 
to  awaken  our  youth  to  the  privileges 
of  Americanism  and  the  threat  of  inter- 
national commvmism.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  bar 
association  conference  committees  re- 
port covering  its  "know  communism" 
resolution.  This  report,  with  which  I 
am  100  percent  in  agreement,  reads  as 
follows : 

Public  understanding  and  support  for  thla 
educational  program  will  be  essential.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  members  and  the 
State  and  local  bar  associations  will  assist 
In  developing  proper  understanding  and  In 
mobilizing  public  support. 

Tills  program  will  be  beset  with  many  ob- 
stacles. There  are  even  those  who  deem  it 
treasonable  to  mention  communism  In  the 
classroom.  Pressures  and  emotions  will  be 
brought  to  play  upon  any  textbooks  and 
educational  aids.  There  will  be  those  who 
fear  that  a  well-meaning  program  may  Itself 
become  infiltrated  or  perverted.  A  great  host 
of  patriotic  educators,  with  proper  public 
support,  can  see  that  these  pitfalls  and 
obstacles   are   avoided   or  overcome. 


Peter   Hofstra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JFRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1961 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  the  Holland- 
American  community  of  New  Jersey  has 
lost  a  renowned  leader.  On  Easter  Sun- 
day night,  Peter  Hofstra,  a  vice  consul 
of  the  Netherlands,  succumbed  in  his 
75th  year. 

Migrating  with  his  parents  to  the  Pat- 
erson  area,  where  he  held  successive 
jobs  in  his  youth  as  a  sweeper,  delivery 
boy,  and  butcher  boy,  Mr.  Hofstra  studied 
law  at  New  York  Law  School  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1915.  In  the 
span  of  almost  one-half  of  a  century. 
Attorney  Hofstra  built  one  of  the  most 
widely  respected  law  firms  in  the  State. 


Hofstra  &  Hofstra  has  represented  sev- 
eral municipalities  in  Passaic  and  Ber- 
gen Counties  and  is  counsel  for  many 
area  banking  institutions. 

As  vice  consul  of  the  Netherlands. 
Mr.  Hofstra  had  served  as  official  escort 
in  New  Jersey  for  Queen  Wilhelmina  and 
later  Queen  Juliana  on  their  visits  to 
the  United  States.  In  December  of  last 
year.  Queen  Juliana  appointed  Mr.  Hof- 
stra a  member  of  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau  for  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
Netherlands. 

Tall  and  erect,  a  veritable  giant 
among  men,  Peter  Hofstra  is  mourned 
by  all  v.ho  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  He  leaves 
surviving  his  devoted  wife,  the  former 
Cora  De  Lazier;  and  two  children,  Pe- 
ter R.,  like  his  father  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  bar;  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Fau- 
ver,  who  resides  in  Quincy,  Mass. 


Both  New  England  and  We$t  Virginia 
Conditions  Are  Problemi  of  the  Nation 
and  All  Must  Work  in  Unison  for  Their 
Solution,  Senator  Randolph  Counsels 
in  Letter  to  Boston  Newspaper  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  ^EM.^RKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF    WEST    VaRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13.  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  responded  re- 
cently to  an  editorial  in  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  which  was  entitled,  "New 
England  by  Courtesy  of  West  Virginia." 

The  editorial  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
GRESsiON.AL  RECORD  of  Marcli  7,  1961,  on 
motion  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Salton- 
stall].  It  had  been  inspired  by  an  order 
issued  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
authorizing  an  increase  of  100.000  bar- 
rels of  foreign  residual  oil  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  each  day.  and  by 
certain  expressed  reactions  to  that 
order. 

The  editor  of  the  Herald  was  suffi- 
ciently considerate  of  my  right  to  make 
reply  that  he  published  in  the  March  26 
issue  of  that  important  New  England 
daily  newspaper  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  text  of  my  March  10,  1961,  letter  in 
reply  to  his  February  22,  1961,  editorial. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  clarify  my 
position  and  that  of  many  of  my  fellow 
West  Virginians,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  10,  1961. 
Editor,  the  Boston  Heraxj), 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  On  March  7,  1961,  my  esteemed 
colleague.  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of 
Massachusetts,  had  printed  In  the  Concrts- 
siONAL  Record,  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Herald  of  February  22,  1961,  entitled  "New 
England  by  Courtesy  of  West  Virginia." 
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That  editorial  was  inspired  by  an  order 
Issued  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  authorizing  an  Increase  of  100.000 
barrels  of  foreign  resldu;U  oil  to  be  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  each  day,  and  by  cer- 
tain reaction  to  the  order. 

I  deplore  the  provincialism  and  so-called 
intersectlonal  rivalries  which  seem  to  have 
been  engendered  by  the  whole  question  of 
importation  of  residual  oil.  It  is  especially 
disheartening  when  the  discord  principally 
Involves  two  regions  of  the  United  States — 
New  England  and  the  Appalachians — which 
are  suffering  heavily  from  persistent  and 
chronic  labor  surplus. 

Writing  as  a  West  Virginian  and  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  representing  that  State.  I  must  In- 
form yovi  that  I  do  not  concur  with  the 
sentence  of  your  editorial  which  reads:  "It 
seems  that  what  happens  to  New  England 
is   of   small    concern   to   West   Virginia." 

I  state  with  sincerity  the  belief  that  the 
problems  of  New  England  and  those  of  West 
Virginia  are  problems  of  the  Nation  and  that 
we  must  all  work  in  unison  for  their  solu- 
tion. In  support  of  this  belief,  I  cite  two 
examples : 

In  speaking  today  In  the  Senate  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  f>endlng  area  redevelopment 
bill.  I  stated  that  I  concur  with  the  antl- 
plrating  provision  of  the  measure  and  added: 

"Our  concern  for  the  proposed  legislation 
is  motivated  by  no  desire  to  benefit  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  by  the  losses  of  another 
State  or  region.  Our  experience  with  the 
ravages  of  unemployment  had  been  too  long 
and  too  severe  for  us  to  desire  any  part  in 
extending  the  problem  to  others.  And  I  em- 
phatically add.  in  view  of  some  of  the  re- 
cent unfortunate  differences  of  opinion  that 
have  arisen  between  my  section  and  another. 
that  the  assurances  I  have  Just  expressed  are 
offered  with  particualr  reference  to  my  hon- 
ored colleagues  from  New  England. 

"As  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  said 
when  he  was  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
"the  countrv'  is  growing.  We  want  whatever 
part  we  deserve  of  the  expansions  that  you 
are  going  to  have  in  this  growing  economy."  " 

Then,  too.  ever  since  my  election  to  the 
Senate  In  1958.  I  have  been  a  vigorous  pro- 
ponent of  a  national  fuels  policy — and  I 
emphasize  the  world  "national."  It  is  my 
view  that  before  a  fuels  policy  national  in 
scope  and  application  can  be  formulated, 
there  must  be  a  thorough  study  m£ide  of  our 
fuels  and  energy  resources.  Accordingly, 
I  have  been  the  principal  sponsor  of  reso- 
lutions to  create  a  congressional  study  com- 
mittee. A  number  of  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatievs  have  shared  these 
views,  as  have  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  U  S.  Senate. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  rejected  a  resolution  for  the  cre- 
atlcm  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress, 
similar  to  one  I  had  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  9,  1961.  with  54  Senators  as 
cosponsors.  But  the  House  Rules  Commlt- 
)  tee  did  report  favorably  a  House  resolution 
to  create  a  House  Select  Committee  on  a 
National  Fuels  Study. 

On  March  2,  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  new  resolution  which  would  create  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  be  known  as  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Study.  Today.  63  Senators  of  both  Parties 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  are 
Joined   as  cosp>onsors.  7   from   New  England. 

That  same  day.  In  remarks  In  the  Senate, 
I  -^ild: 

"The  House  resolution  does  not  embrace 
Inngudge  which.  I  am  Informed,  the  10  Sena- 
tors from  New  England  States,  along  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J'vnsi  and  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmihe].  consider  to  be  essential  to  a 
national  fuels  study  agenda  satisfactory  to 
them.  Accordingly,  I  have  Introduced  the 
new  Senate  resolution." 


And  I  stated  the  following  to  be  a  primary 
reason  why  I  submitted  the  new  resolution: 

"A  comprehensive  national  fuels  study 
should  embrace  the  so-called  'New  England 
amendments.'  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORX]  on  February  9.  1961.  for  himself, 
nine  other  Senators  of  both  parties  from  New 
England  States,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

"The  new  Senate  resolution  I  Introduced 
embraces  in  full  the  language  proposed  by 
Senator  Pastore  and  his  cosponsors,  as  prop- 
erly should  be  the  case.  •  •  •  With  the  so- 
called  'New  England  amendments'  Included, 
the  agenda  for  the  proposed  committee  Is 
clearly  In  the  national  Interest  and  definitely 
would  take  into  account  considerations  re- 
lating to  fuels  and  energy  resource  availa- 
bility, production,  and  marketing,  as  well  as 
consumer  needs  and  Interests. 

"A  thorough,  factual,  equitable,  and  im- 
partial study  of  the  Nation  s  fuel  and  energy 
resources  is  essential — and  I  underscore  the 
admonition  that  such  a  study  be  Impartial. 
I  have  never  entertained  any  other  concept 
of  the  mission  of  a  committee  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  to  make  a  national  fuels 
study." 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  bring  at- 
tention to  bear  upon  all  of  the  fuels  and 
energy  resource  problems  of  all  regions  of 
the  United  States — including  those  prob- 
lems which  relate  to  the  consumers. 

We  must  study  all  fuels  and  evolve  a  policy 
embracing  all  of  them,  and  of  paramount 
concern  must  be  the  question  of  national 
defense  posture  and  national  security.  This 
aspect  is  too  often  overlooked  as  we  engage 
in  day-by-day  cdnpetitlve  commercial  inter- 
course. 

In  the  approach  to  every  element  of  these 
grave  problems.  I  certainly  believe  New  Eng- 
land interests  should  be  accorded  courteous, 
thorough,  and  understanding  consideration. 
I  would  hope  that  the  same  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Appalachian  region,  including 
my  home  State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  am  optimistic  that  mutual  solutions  can 
be  found,  and  In  this  connection  I  answer 
a   question  posed   by   your  editorial. 

My  response  is  that  New  England  should 
not  be  injured  to  help  West  Virginia. 

But  I  add  that  neither  should  West  Vir- 
ginia be  injured  to  help  New  England. 

All  are  part  of  the  Union,  and  in  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  union   there  Is  strength. 
Respectfully. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senator  from,  West  Virginia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1961 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1955 
a  request  was  made  for  an  appropriation 
of  $15  million  to  be  used  in  the  rural 
development  program.  Under  the  rural 
development  program  submitted  the 
main  objectives  were  an  increase  of  in- 
come for  small  farmers  with  efforts  to  be 
made  in  making  the  land  provide  a  high- 
er level  of  living.  In  addition,  better 
management  of  timber  resources  on  our 
farms  was  to  be  considered  and  the  credit 
needs  for  small  farmers  was  to  receive 
immediate  attention.  Under  the  voca- 
tional training  program  plans  tvere  to  be 


made  for  the  acceleration  of  vocational 
training  of  our  young  people  on  the 
farms  and  better  health  services  with 
improved  nutrition  was  to  be  given  every 
consideration.  Pilot  counties  were  des- 
ignated in  many  States  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program  were  fully  carried 
out. 

Every  dollar  expended  in  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  under  the  original 
appropriation  and  in  the  small  addi- 
tional amounts  which  have  been  used  in 
the  Extension  Service  each  year  has  pro- 
duced untold  benefits  for  our  farmers. 
No  State  in  our  Union  has  received  more 
benefits  from  this  program  than  has  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  One  of  the  low  in- 
come counties  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  in  Kentucky  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  three  pilot  counties  for 
Kentucky.  This  county  is  Butler 
County  and  the  impact  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  many  improvements  in  this 
particular  county.  Accomplishments 
such  as  a  new  health  unit,  an  increase  in 
local  employment,  erection  of  three 
modern  buildings  on  the  main  street  of 
the  county  seat  town,  a  new  post  office 
buildinc;.  construction  of  new  homes  and 
business  houses,  improvement  of  roads 
and  schools,  erection  of  a  building  for 
use  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  rural  de- 
velopnientgroup.and  improvements  gen- 
erally in  living  conditions  on  the  farms 
in  Butler  County  are  tangible  examples 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 
The  people  of  this  county  are  convinced 
that  the  rural  development  program  is 
the  soundest  approach  yet  devised  to 
gaining  long  range  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth  in  our  rural  towns  and 
communities.  These  people  understand 
that  the  program's  effectiveness  depends 
upon  their  continued  interest.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  rural  development  program 
in  this  county  is  recognized  throughout 
the  State  of  Kentucky  and,  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
the  same  could  be  said  of  many  low  in- 
come counties  throughout  our  country 
today  If  we  decided  to  continue  the  rural 
development  program  as  originally 
planned. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  recently  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman,  established" a  Board 
for  Rural  Areas  Development  and.  at  the 
same  time,  issued  Memorandum  No.  1448 
SvJiich  pertains  to  the  rural  areas  devel- 
opment program 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
announcement,  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
must  stimulate  local  initiative  to  develop 
more  jobs,  more  efficient  family  farms, 
new  skills  for  willing  hands,  and  greater 
opportunity  for  the  youth  who  must  soon 
decide  whether  to  stay  in  his  home  com- 
munity or  seek  a  job  elsewhere.  The 
rural  development  program  was  a  suc- 
cessful program  and  this  program,  to- 
gether with  other  programs,  such  tis  the 
small  watershed  projects  and  the  FFA 
program  have  been  successfully  oper- 
ated, and  the  experience  gained  from 
same  should  now  give  us  the  necessary 
incentive  to  operate  a  rural  areas  de- 
velopment program  successfully. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
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announcement  and  the  memorandum  in- 
corporated herein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  include  herewith  the  announcement 
and  memorandum  referred  to  above: 

Secretart    Freeman    Establishes   Boako   toil 
Rural  Areas  Development 
US.  Department  or  Acricultitke, 

Washington,  DC,  March  21,  1961. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man moved  today  to  begin  mobilizing  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  for  maximum 
assistance  to  State  and  local  groups  In  a 
broad  program  of  rural  area  development. 

He  ei:t,Tbllshed  a  Rural  Areas  Development 
Board  with  membership  from  11  depart- 
mental agencies  and  named  John  A.  Baker, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Credit  Services,  as 
chairman. 

A  Rural  Area*  Development  staff  was  also 
created  to  serve  the  Board.  It  will  be  headed 
by  John  M  Lovorn.  formerly  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

The  Secretary  said  the  new  Board  will  be 
responsible  for  redirecting  the  programs  of 
the  Department  so  Uiat  they  will  be  of 
greater  help  to  farming  communities  and 
small  towns  attempting  to  develop  means  to 
earn  more  diversified  Income. 

Major  responsibilities  of  the  new  Rural 
Areas  Development  staff  will  include:  Recom- 
mending areas  for  priority  attention;  review- 
ing departmental  programs  to  assure  that 
they  ar«  providing  maximum  help  to  local 
groups;  maintaining  liaison  with  other  Fed- 
eral Departments  on  the  program;  preparing 
Inventories  of  service  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  program  areas. 

Secretary  Freeman  emphasized  that,  while 
the  Board  will  Initiate  and  coordinate  the 
supporting  programs  of  the  Department, 
State  and  local  leaders  will  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  Initiating  and  carrying  forward 
area  programs  and  Individual  development 
projects  to  stimulate  economic  growth  In 
rural  areas. 

"Through  this  proeram.  the  full  resources 
of  the  Department  will  be  directed  toward 
the  provision  of  tools  for  use  of  local  de- 
velopment effortR  to  eliminate  underemploy- 
ment and  the  blight  of  chronic  jMjverty  in 
rural  America,"  he  said. 

"We  know  that  a  program  of  this  type 
will  help  promote  new  industries  in  areas 
where  a  factory  Is  the  breath  of  life  to  a 
whole  county.  It  can  mean  developing  a 
new  market  for  old  products  and  It  can 
mean  development  of  new  products  for  new 
markets. 

"But  where  today  we  have  a  few  good 
examples  of  rural  development  we  want  a 
thousand  success  stories  tomorrow.  The  De- 
partment will  supply  substantially  expanded 
leadership  and  support  to  help  farmers  and 
small  town  residents  and  their  organizations 
and  local  and  State  government  units  to  con- 
vert desire  Into  ambition,  and  hope  into 
action. 

"To  be  successful,  this  program  should 
stimulate  local  Initiative  to  develop  more 
Jobs,  more  efficient  family  farms,  new  skills 
for  willing  hands,  and  greater  opportunity 
for  the  youth  who  must  soon  decide  whether 
to  stay  In  his  home  community  or  seek  a 
Job  elsewhere. 

"We  intend  to  build  this  effort  on  the  base 
of  experience  gained  In  such  programs  as 
rural  electrification,  development  of  coopera- 
tives, farm  credit,  extension,  FFA,  small  wa- 
tershed projects,  rural  development,  and 
other  programs  In  soil,  water,  and  forest  Im- 
provement and  conservation  of  natural  and 
human  resources." 

The  11  agencies  represented  on  the  Rural 
Areas  Developmyit  Board  are:  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
Economic   Research   Service,    Farmers   Home 


Administration,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
Federal  Extension  Service,  Forest  Service, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Soil 
Conservation  Serrlce,  and  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service. 


Rural   Areas   Development  Program 
Memorandum  No.  1448. 

U.S.  Department  of  AcRicxn-ruRE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  21.  1961. 

1.  Objective:  Underemployment  In  rural 
America  Is  a  serious  problem.  More  than 
35  percent  of  the  farm  families  had  Incomes 
under  $2,000  in  1959.  The  full  resources  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  be  di- 
rected toward  the  elimination  of  this  seriovis 
low-Income  underemployment  problem. 
State  and  local  authorities  throughout  the 
Nation  are  aware  of  this  situation  and  are 
attempting  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  Income  opportunities  In  areas  of  under- 
employment. All  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture agencies  must  commit  their  resources 
toward  the  support  of  the  State  and  local 
authorities  in  this  work.  The  Department 
expects,  through  the  means  established  in 
this  memorandum,  to  assure  needed  assist- 
ance to  local  initiative,  leadership  and  co- 
ordinated action  in  meeting  the  economic 
needs  of  rural  areas,  in  keeping  with  the 
broad  responsibilities  of  the  Department. 

2.  Direction  of  rural  areas  development 
program:  The  Director  of  Agricultural 
Credit  Services  is  hereby  designated  to  su- 
pervl.^e  and  direct  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program  and  to  coordinate  and  focus 
the  resources  of  the  departmental  agencies 
In  their  assistance  to  the  State,  local,  pri- 
vate, community,  statewide  organizations, 
farm  organizations  and  Interested  Individ - 
vials  working  toward  the  improvement  of 
underemployed  areas. 

3.  Rural  areas  development  staff:  In  order 
to  provide  for  effective  departmental  par- 
ticipation in  this  effort,  a  rural  areas  de- 
velopment staff  Is  hereby  established,  under 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Director  of  Agricultural  Credit  Services. 
The  duties  of  the  rural  areas  development 
staff  will  be  to — 

(a)  Recommend  the  delineation  of  devel- 
opment areas,  on  the  basis  of  the  economic 
subregional  grouping  of  rural  counties,  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  In  formally  designating 
such  areas. 

(b)  Maintain  a  continuous  study  to  de- 
termine how  programs  of  the  Department 
can  be  ( 1  >  brought  to  bear  on  the  particular 
problems  In  each  designated  rural  develop- 
ment area,  (2>  assure  that  program  agencies 
are  grvlng  effective  technical  assistance  to 
private  groups  and  local  and  State  govern- 
ments in  formulating  a  comprehensive  de- 
velopment program  and  are  making  their 
full  resources  available  in  supporting  proj- 
ect plans  for  each  designated  area. 

(c)  Prepare  for  each  designated  develop- 
ment area  a  departmental  rural  area  de- 
velopment program  inventory,  consisting  of 
an  Itemization  of  the  services  and  programs, 
and  proposed  Improvements  thereof,  ciu-- 
rcntly  provided  by  the  Department.  The 
Inventory  for  each  designated  area  shall  be 
periodically  revised  as  required  by  changing 
conditions.  — _^ 

(d>  Maintain  continuous  liaison  with  ap- 
propriate departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  to  assure  coordination  of 
effort,  and  utilization  of  all  available  re- 
sources in  the  total  program. 

(e)  Prepare  and  publish  current  reports 
on  local  achievement  and  progress  In  formu- 
lating and  Implementing  rural  development 
programs  in  d°signated  areas. 

4.  Rural  Areas  Development  Board:  There 
Is  hereby  established,  within  the  Depart- 
ment, a  Rural  Areas  Development  Board, 
whose  function  shall  be  to  provide  advisory 
aid  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment staff  In  appraising  and  determin- 
ing program   needs,   and   to   provide   liaison 


with  Department  agencies  in  pUinnlng  and 
carrying  out  a  fully  coordinated  action  pro- 
gram. Establishment  of  the  Board  Is  de- 
signed to  assure  effective  participation  by 
appropriate  agencies  and  offices  of  tlie  De- 
partment and  application  of  all  departs 
mental  resources  to  implementation  of  the 
program.  The  Board  will  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  agencies;  Agri- 
cultural  Marketing  Service,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  Economic  Research  Service.  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  Federal  Extension  Service,  Forest 
Service,  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Statis- 
ticp.l  Reporting  Service. 

The  head  of  each  designated  agency  shall 
designate  a  responsible  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  serve  on  the  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment Board  who  will  represent  the 
Interest  and  activity  of  his  agency  In  the 
rural    areas  development   program. 

The  Director  of  Agricultural  Credit  Serv- 
ices shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
Director  of  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
staff  shall  be  the  executive  secretary. 

Each  agency  represented  on  the  Board 
shall  develop  operating  policies  and  proce- 
dvu-es  for  effectuating  Its  part  In  providing 
services  and  technical  assistance  to  private 
groups  and  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  In  moving  ahead  rapidly  with  the 
rural  areas  development  program.  Agency 
plans  for  Implementing  their  responsibilities 
in  the  program  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Board  for  review  and  approval. 

5.  Agency  and  staff  office  cooperation:  TTie 
Rural  Area  Development  Board  and  staff 
shall  draw  upon  other  departmental  agen- 
cies and  staff  offices  for  Information  and 
assistance  needed  In  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities. 

6.  Local  participation;  Priority  attention 
shall  be  given  to  requiring  that  initiation  of 
activities  under  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program  and  maxlmvim  participation 
therein  shall  rest  with  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions and  groups  of  citizens  and  State  and 
local  governments  and  Instrumentalities 
thereof  in  rural  areas. 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


Our  Space  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    TOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diffi- 
culty we  face  today  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  kept  ignorant  on 
national  defense  and  at  times  even  in- 
tentionally deceived. 

In  a  dictatorship  the  people  can  be  reg- 
imented into  action.  Not  so  with  a  de- 
mocracy where  the  people  will  not  budge 
unless  they  fully  understand  the  facts. 
Without  an  enlightened  American  pub- 
lic, our  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  doomed. 

Let  us  look  back  a  bit.  America  went 
into  World  War  II  with  the  P-40  as  our 
best  fighter  plane.  The  Jap  Zero  made 
mincemeat  out  of  it.  The  P^O's  we  sent 
to  England  were  not  even  uncrated.  Our 
pilots  used  the  English  Spitfires  instead. 
Although  we  started  out  wrong  we  had 
time  to  change  our  position. 
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In  the  next  war  this  luxury  will  be 
denied  to  us.  The  enemy  will  strike  im- 
mediately at  the  heart  of  our  Nation 
with  the  devastating  weapons  they  now 
have  at  their  command.  While  we  still 
have  a  retaliatory  power  in  our  Strategic 
Air  Command — some  experts  say — if  the 
Russians  strike  first,  our  retaliatory 
power  will  only  be  a  postmortem  force. 

Let  us  remove  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
from  the  American  people,  as  President 
Kennedy  tried  to  do  in  his  inaugural 
speech. 

The  facts  will  not  frighten  them.  They 
will  only  make  them  mad  and  then  we 
will  get  the  proper  action  here  in  Wash- 
ington. After  iiU  we  are  not  fooling 
anybody — the  Russians  know  more  of 
our  defense  posture  than  some  of  our 
experts. 

In  order  to  properly  alert  our  people. 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  full-scale 
ro»>rTT-pc;<;jor)al  investigation.  Since, 
however,  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  our  new- 
NASA  Administrator,  promised  this 
morning  at  hearings  before  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
that  he  will  make  an  independent  study 
of  his  own,  therefore,  such  an  investi- 
gation can  be  postponed— but  not  for 
long. 

I  want  to  see  the  country  mobilized 
on  a  wartime  basis,  because  we  are  at 
war.  I  want  to  see  our  schedules  cut 
in  half.  I  want  to  see  what  NASA  says 
it  is  going  to  do  in  10  years  be  done  in  5. 
I  want  to  see  some  firsts  coming  out  of 
NASA  such  as  a  landing  on  the  moon, 
which  I  know  can  be  done  if  we  go  into 
immediate  development  of  a  .solid  fuel 
booster  Again  I  am  told  by  experts 
that  you  cannot  hstve  such  a  program 
with  a  liquid  booster  because  you  cannot 
properly  cloister  such  a  booster  to  propel 
the  huge  payload  necessary  for  such  a 
project. 

I  was  also  assured  by  Mr.  Webb  that 
he  is  not  just  going  to  follow  a  program 
already  established;  that  he  will  reex- 
amine the  projected  10-year  program  of 
NASA  with  the  view  of  making  con- 
structive changes.  With  this  kind  of 
teamwork  and  with  the  energy  and  fore- 
sight of  the  Kennedy  administration.  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  reach  New 
Frontiers  first. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  the  members  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  are 
alerted  to  the  problem  and  will  watch 
the  program  very  carefully. 


Locations  of  Customhouses  in  the  Large 
Coastal  Cities  of  the  United   States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    C\LIF(.  RNI.^ 

IN  thf:  house  of  represent.atives 

Thursday.  April  13.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  planning 
to  place  a  new  customhouse  for  the  twin 
ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
ill    the    downtown    Los    Angeles    Civic 


Center,  22  miles  away  from  these  ports. 
This  proposal  seems  almost  incredible. 
By  way  of  comparison,  here  are  the  lo- 
cations of  the  customhouses  in  the 
other  large  coastal  cities  of  the  United 
States: 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Gay,  Lombard,  and 
Water  Streets,  about  two  blocks  away 
from  the  basin  and  the  municipal  piers — 
in  general  vicinity  of  waterfront. 

Boston.  Mass.:  2  India  Street,  difficult 
to  tell  where  it  is  located  on  this  street, 
but  India  Street  only  runs  a  few  blocks 
away  from  Boston  Harbor — very  near. 

Bridgeport.  Conn.:  120  Middle  Street, 
up  to  two  blocks  from  Pequonnock  River, 
about  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  from  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Charleston.  S.C.:  200  East  Bay  Street 
between  Market  and  Gaillard  Streets — 
on  or  one  block  from  Cooper  River — very 
near. 

Galveston,  Tex.:  17th  Street  and  Ave- 
nue B,  one  or  two  blocks  from  Galveston 
Ship  Channel — near. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii:  335  South  King 
Street,  two  blocks  from  Honolulu  Har- 
bor. 

Mobile.  Ala.:  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis 
Streets,  four  or  five  blocks — atx)ut 
one-fourth  mile — from  Mobile  River. 
Blakely  Island  is  between  Mobile  River 
and  Mobile  Bay — 2  or  3  miles  away,  but 
relatively  close. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  423  Canal  Street, 
about  five  or  six  blocks  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River — pretty  close. 

New  York.  N.Y.:  Bounded  by  White- 
hall, Bridge,  and  State  Streets,  quite 
close  Hud.son  River — about  one-fifth 
mile — Ea.st  River— about  two  blocks — 
and  upper  bay — about  one- tenth  mile — 
fairly  clo.'e.  but  6  or  8  miles  from  center 
of  waterfront  activity. 

Norfolk.  Va.:  101  East  Main  Street, 
street  runs  parallel  about  two  blocks 
from  Elizabeth  River — eastern  branch. 
Not  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Second  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  about  four  blocks  away  from 
Delaware  River — close  to  waterfront,  but 
7  or  8  miles  from  some  centers  of  water- 
front activity. 

Portland,  Maine:  312  Pore  Street,  runs 
parallel  about  one  or  two  blocks  from 
Portland  Harbor. 

Portland,  Oreg.:  220  Northwest  Eighth 
Avenue,  five  to  eight  blocks — less  than 
three-tenths  mile — awav  from  Willam- 
ette River — downtown,  probably  2  or  3 
miles. 

Providence.  R.I.:  24  Weybosset  Street; 
street  no  more  than  3.000  feet  from  Prov- 
idence River.  If  the  customhouse  is  lo- 
cated at  Weybosset  and  Custom  House 
Streets,  it  is  only  about  one  block  away. 

San  Diego,  Calif.:  State  and  F  Streets, 
five  or  six  blocks  from  San  Diego  Bay — 
downtown. 

San  FYanciso,  Calif.:  Washington  and 
Battery  Streets,  about  three-tenths  mile 
from  San  Francisco  Bay — fairly  close. 

Savannah,  Ga.:  1-3  East  Bay  Street. 
Bay  Street  runs  parallel  to  Savannah 
River,  about  two  to  six  blocks  away — 
close  to  river. 

Seattle,  Wash. :  Marion  'Street,  First 
Avenue,  and  Madison  Street,  appears  to 
be  right  on  Elliott  Bay,  which  is  off  Puget 
Sound. 


Tampa,  Fla  :  Florida  Avenue  between 
Zack  and  Twiggs  Streets,  about  four 
blocks  from  Hillsboro  River,  no  more 
than  about  one-half  mile  from  Hillsboro 
Bay,  off  Tampa  Bay. 

Wilmington.  N.C.:  Princess  and  Water 
Streets,  on  Cape  Fear  River — very  close. 


James  R.  Hoffa  Mounts  a   National 
Drive    Against    the    Railroads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Meadville.  Pa. — where  the  mftin'sh'^n<? 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  are  located — 
Tribune  of  April  10,  1961,  carried  an 
Associated  Press  report  on  the  latest 
activities  of  James  R.  Hoffa  who  has 
urged  his  "1,700,000  union  members  to 
pepper  their  Congressmen  with  demands 
for  support  of  legislation  pending  in  the 
Senate  that  Hoffa  said  would  stop  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
allowing  special  low  rail  rates  to  haul 
freight  in  comE>etition  with  trucks." 

According  to  Mr.  Hoflfa  the  ICC  is  al- 
lowing railroads  to  charge  excessive  rates 
for  freight*  handled  solely  by  the  trains 
and  then  to  put  rates  into  effect  in  com- 
petition with  trucking  that  are  t)elow 
the  actual  cost  of  operation. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that — 

Hoffa  urged  Teamsters  members  to 
threaten  Members  of  Congress  with  loss  of 
political  sxij^port  If  they  oppose  the  pending 
legislation,  a%d  to  form  women's  auxiliaries, 
enlist  support  of  businessmen,  carry  on 
house-to-house  campaigning,  and  be  ready 
to  make  a  march  on  Washington 

Mr.  Hoffa  is  now  concentrating  a  large 
part  of  his  efforts  in  an  attack  against 
piggyback  transportation,  and  Members 
of  Congress.  I  am  ready  for  him,  and 
I  think  other  Members  should  get  ready, 
too.  to  repel  this  attack. 

Bills  have  l)een  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress which,  if  they  become  law.  would 
result  in  the  railroads  l>eing  unable  to 
compete  for  the  transportation  business, 
and  thus  assure  the  supremacy  of  those 
competing  forms  of  transportation  which 
have  t>een  so  powerfully  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  these  bills  are  adopted,  the  railroads 
will  be  left  with  only  that  part  of  the 
transportation  business  which  other 
forms  of  transportation — such  as  the 
trucking  industry  now  dominated  by  Mr. 
Hoflfa — find  unprofitable. 

Clair  M.  Roddewig,  president.  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Railways,  has  pointed 
out  that — 

These  newer  modes  of  transportation  are 
engaged  In  a  campaign  to  force  Congress  to 
restore  the  competitive  shelter  which  they 
have  enjoyed  since  their  birth. 

Meanwhile  they  are  continuing  their  ef- 
forts to  Intimidate  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  has  been  extremely 
hesitant  about  loosening  the  competitive 
restraints     on     railroad     transportation     as 
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clearly  Intended  by  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958. 

They  have  the  support,  too.  of  powerful 
allies  who  are  the  special  beneficiaries  of 
these  newer  forms  of  transportation,  or 
whose  selfish  Interests  are  otherwise  Iden- 
tified with  them.  James  Hoffa  and  his 
powerful  Teamsters  Union  are  In  the  front 
ranks. 

It  would  appear  that  the  competitors  of 
the  railroads  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
In  their  political  strength,  demanding,  as 
they  do.  that  Congress  rescind  a  long  and 
carefully  considered  f>ollcy  that  it  adopted 
only  a  couple  of  years  before. 

The  Federal  Government  is  in  the 
transportation  business  up  to  its  neck, 
according  to  Mr.  Roddewig  who  has  said 
'that — 

Government  owns  the  highways — a  public 
Investment  of  $150  billion  In  these  transpor- 
tation facilities 

Government  owns  the  inland  waterways — 
a  public  Investment  of  more  th,an  (5  billion 
In  these  tran.'sportatlon  facilities. 

With  Canada,  the  U.S.  Government  owns 
the  8t  Lawrence  Seaway — an  Investment  by 
this  country,  to  date,  of  $131  million  In  this 
transportation  facility. 

Government  owns  the  airports— a  public 
investment  of  alxjut  $5  billion  In  these 
transportation  facilities. 

And  this  list  could  be  extended  consider- 
ably It  would  Include  the  Panama  Canal; 
navigation  aids  for  air  and  water  transjxirta- 
tlon;   harbor  Improvements:  and  so  on. 

How  much  money  Is  Involved:  Who  knows? 
Whatever  the  total.  It  Is  many  times  more 
than  the  Investment  of  private  capital  In 
railroad  rights-of-way,  tracks,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, signals,  and  the  other  roadway  facili- 
ties of  the  railroads. 

These  roadway  facilities  used  by  rail- 
road trains  are  comparable  to — Indeed,  are 
the  counterparts  of — the  roadway  facilities 
owned  by  government  at  various  levels,  and 
used  by  the  motor  vehicles,  barges,  ships, 
and  airplanes  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  private  Interests  In  comp^etltlon  with  the 
railroads. 

The  railroads  and  the  privately  owned 
pipelines  are  the  only  forma  of  transporta- 
tion whose  roadway  facilities  are  not  owned 
by   the  Government. 

And  It  should  be  reasonably  clear  that 
unless  the  Government  takes  Its  feet  off  the 
necks  of  the  railroads.  It  won't  be  long  be- 
fore the  Government  will  own  them  too. 

Mr.  Roddewig  makes  out  a  convincing 
case  for  the  railroads,  and  there  is  a 
very  real  danger  that,  unless  a  more 
realistic  approach  is  taken  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  railroads,  they  will,  indeed, 
soon  be  owned  by  the  Government. 

Some  wag  has  pointed  out  that  one 
way  for  the  Government  to  solve  the 
railroad  problem  would  l>e  to  turn  their 
management  over  to  James  R  Hoffa. 

If  Hoffa  were  in  the  driver's  seat, 
perhaps  he  and  his  friends  and  allies 
would  change  their  views  about  the 
railroads  being  an  outmoded  form  of 
transportation. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hoffa  could  even  persuade 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  keep  the  railroad  indus- 
try in  this  Nation  ahve. 

Another  propoiial  •  would  be  to  lease 
the  railroads  to  some  European  country 
and  then  to  help  that  country  out  with 
mutual  security  funds. 

In  any  event,  and  all  levity  aside,  the 
railroad  industry  will  not  long  survive 
with  t)oth  James  Hoflfa  and  the  Federal 
Government  competing  with  each  other 
to  do  this  great  industry  in. 


Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  railroads  are  indis- 
pensable. They  are  the  only  form  of 
transportation  that  can  move  anything 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  They  require 
less  manpower  and  fuel  per  ton  of 
freight  moved  than  any  other  form  of 
land  transportation,  and  the  unit  costs 
go  dowTi  as  the  volume  of  freight  moved 
goes  up 

This  ability  to  ryluce  costs  through 
volume,  and  to  obtain  volume  through 
reduced  charges,  is  to  the  advantage  of 
both  consumers  and  industry.  Every- 
one will  be  deprived  of  these  advantages 
by  unwise  regulations  which  tie  the 
hands  of  the  railroad  industry  and 
which  prevent  the  railroad  industry 
from  competing  with  other  forms  of 
mass  transportation. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  by  Victor  Riesel  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Erie  Morning  News  of  April 
10,  1961.  It  gives  an  importaiTt  insight 
into  the  mind  and  activities  of  James 
Hoffa: 

JtMMiE  HoFFA  Must  Be  Known  bt  the  Com- 
pany He  Keeps 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Wasuincton. — Jlmmle  Hoffa.  who  despite 
certain  rumors  Is  as  mortal  as  the  rest  of  us, 
should  be  known  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  For  some  years  now 
his  union  has  been  going  steady  with  the 
Pacific  longshoremen  led  by  Mr.  Harry 
Bridges,  who  numbers  among  his  friends  and 
associates  many  of  the  Soviets  U.S  -hating 
global  lal>or  leaders.  And  that's  an  under- 
statement. 

Thus  It  Is  of  Intense  Interest  to  our  citi- 
zenry that  Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the 
west  coast  Longshoremen's  Union,  flew  from 
San  Francisco  to  his  convention  in  Honolulu 
on  March  30 — and  Just  about  the  sane  time 
Teamsters'  President  Hoffa  dispatched  two 
of  his  own  union's  representatives  to  the 
Hrvwallan  contention  of  this  unlo:i,  long 
friendly  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

If  the  two  representatives  of  Hoffa'u  union 
do  their  duty  at  the  leftwlng  longsho-emen's 
convention  and  return  with  official  reports 
of  the  parley  tlie  small  print  shouM  make 
Interesting  reading  to  Brother  Hoffa. 

It  Is.  for  example,  the  belief  of  Bridges 
and  his  high  command  that  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution has  Increased  that  Island's  agricul- 
tural output,  reduced  unemploymerit  and 
raised  wages.  Bridges  &  Co..  also  feel  that 
If  through  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
the  Cuban  revolution  fails,  it  will  be  a  blow 
to  the  Cuban  people. 

It  Is  Mr.  Bridges'  privilege  to  be  sweet  on 
Castro,  golfer  and  revolutionist.  But  Mr. 
Hoffa  has  publicly  In  the  past  few  years 
asked  Bridges  and  the  Pacific  coast  long- 
shoremen to  be  his  partners  In  a  national 
transportation  federation — and  a  federation 
all  of  whose  union  contracts  would  expire 
on  the  same  day.  Is  It  therefore  unreason- 
able to  expect  some  comment  from  Hoffa  on 
his  friend's  attitude  toward  Cuba?  No  com- 
pulsion mind  you.  Just  sort  of  a  moral  Issue 
new. 

Furthermore,  Harry  Bridges  and  his  union 
officially  are  for  trade  with  Pelplng  China — 
which  Is  not  exactly  a  benign  growth  In  the 
troubled  underbelly  of  Asia.  What  is  Mr. 
Hoffa's  attitude  on  that  pro-China  trade 
position  taken  by  this  union  with  which  he 
Is  linked  on  the  west  coast? 

Hoffa  should  look  as  closely  at  what  hap- 
pened during  the  weeklong  convention  there, 
not  too  far  from  Pearl  Harbor,  as  he  does  at 
an  employer's  offer.  The  Teamsters  chief 
would  then  observe  that  the  Bridges  leader- 
ship believes  that  U.S.  economic  and  military 
aid  to  some  of  our  Asiatic  friends  will  create 
explosions  in  South  Vietnam  and  South  Ko- 


rea.    Likewise  Hoffa  will  note  mighty  little  » 

criticism  of  Communist  forces  where  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  Is  brlnklng  close  to  global 
war. 

What  thinks  Mr.  Hoffa  of  all  this? 

And  though  there  can  be  noted  no  harsh-     * 
ness    toward    the    Iron    Curtain    bloc,    there 
was   warning   that   the  civil   liberties  of   the 
United  States  are  endangered  by  the  actions 
of  congressional  leaders. 

Of  course  there  is  no  Insinuation  here  that 
silence  on  Hoffa's  part  means  conformity 
with  his  colleague  In  the  Teamster -sponsored  ^ 
Conference  of  Transportation  Unity.  It  is 
Just  that  constant  silence  on  Harry  Bridges' 
political  opinions  and  the  editorial  stands  of 
Bridges'  newspaper.  The  Dispatcher,  appears 
to  put  Hoffa  In  an  awkward  position.  There 
was.  for  example,  not  too  long  ago  a  double- 
page  spread  In  the  longshoremen's  publica- 
tion, which  appeared  to  speak  highly  of 
present-day  Hungary. 

Hoffa  might  send  right  down  to  his  expert 
research  department.  He  will  be  told  that 
on  February  24.  1961,  The  Dispatcher  ran 
a  feature  called  "ILWU  Members  Take  a  Look 
at  Hungary."  This  Is  a  firsthand  report  of 
a  group  which  arrived  In  Budapest  August  6. 
1960 — some  6  months  before  the  big  feature 
was  printed.  There  are  many  hard-working 
American  truckdrivers  who  are  of  Hungarian 
descent.  They  might  like  to  hear  what  Hoffa 
thinks  of  such  a  report  which  makes  all 
things  seem  so  peaceful  in  the  land  occupied 
by  Chairman  Khrushchev's  tank  divisions. 


Labor  Unions  Invest  in  Real  Estate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mindful 
of  the  fact /that  existing  welfare  and 
pension  funds  are  being  outdistanced  by 
the  serious  problem  of  spiraling  infla- 
tion, union  leaders  are  focusing  their 
attention  on  a  broad,  new  avenue  of  in- 
vestment, real  estate  syndication. 

From  initial  indications,  it  appears 
that  millions  of  dollars  each  year  will 
be  invested  in  a  myriad  of  sound,  con- 
servative syndications,  ranging  from 
commercial  properties  and  apartment 
house  developments,  to  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

Perhaps  the  prime  factor  in  unions' 
consideration  of  syndications  as  an  area 
of  investment  is  the  necessity  to  cover 
members'  medical  care  and  life  insur- 
ance. The  fact  that  the  yield  on  syn- 
dications of  often  more  than  double  that 
of  bonds  and  savings  banks  has  also 
served  to  spark  widespread  union  inter- 
est. 

This  new  avenue  of  investment  was 
opened  last  fall,  when  the  welfare  fund 
of  local  220  of  the  Food  Packers.  Can- 
nery &  Miscellaneous  Workers  Union. 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  invested  in 
the  Clinton  Hill  Associates  syndication, 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  move  was  made  after  consider- 
able and  careful  study.  Approval  was 
granted  by  the  six  trustees,  represent- 
ing employers  and  employees,  and  the 
general  union  membership  voted  ap- 
proval of  a  $100,000  investment. 
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This  action  made  an  enormous  im- 
pact among  many  unions.  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  welfare  fund  of  Local  445, 
Waste  Material  Union,  AFL-CIO,  in- 
vested $75,000  in  a  34-story  office  build- 
ing at  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Sydney  V.  Levy,  syndicator  of  the  two 
projects,  who  guided  the  unions  on  the 
investments,  points  out  that  many  of 
the  larger  syndication  firms  have  estab- 
lished special  departments  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  providing  information  and 
maintaining  contact  with  labor's  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  scores  of  major 
unions  have  been  assigning  their  finan- 
cial advisers  and  pension  and  welfare 
fund  trustees  to  careful  analysis  of  the 
many  syndications  available  to  them. 
>  In  pioneering  this  new  area  of  invest- 
ment for  unions.  Mr.  Levy  has  displayed 
extreme  foresight.  He  recently  com- 
municated with  AFI^CIO  President 
George  Meany,  and  suggested  that 
labor,  within  its  department  of  invest- 
ment, create  a  special  advisory  council 
to  study  real  estate  syndications,  and 
provide  information  on  a  regular  basis 
to  the  thousands  of  locals  across  the 
Nation. 

By  participating  in  various  worth- 
while real  estate  syndication  projects,  a 
vast  partnership  will  be  created  be- 
tween union  members  and  other  inves- 
tors in  the  ownership  of  real  estate 
throughout  the  country. 


The  Fabuloui  Miracle  Mile:  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
j  Thursday.  April  13,  1961 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  there  is  a  fabulous 
section  known  as  the  Miracle  Mile. 
Thirty  years  ago  Wilihire  Boulevard 
along  which  the  Miracle  Mile  was  built 
was  a  narrow  dirt  road  surrounded  by 
open  fields.  Today  this  1-mile  area  on 
Wilshire  Boulevard  Is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  a  business  and  shopping 
center  second  to  none.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  largest  buying  power  on  the  west 
coast  with  70,000  people  within  walking 
distance  alone.  And  annual  retail  sales 
in  this  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  West  exceed 
$239  million  annually. 

The  fantastic  development  of  the  Mir- 
acle Mile  in  the  short  period  of  its  his- 
tory matches  the  unbelievable  growth 
'and  expansion  of  Los  Angeles  itself. 

The  phenomenal  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Miracle  Mile  and  Wilshire 
Boulevard  can  be  illustrated  from  a  per- 
sonal experience  I  had  many  years  ago. 

I  recall  on  a  beautiful  sunny  Sunday 
afternoon.  Mrs.  McDonough  and  I  were 
driving  out  Wilshire  Boulevard  till  we 
came  to  that  part  of  the  boulevard  that 


had  not  yet  been  paved.  It  was  just  a 
narrow  dirt  road,  and  I  stopped  at  a 
small  lean-to  real  estate  office  to  inquire 
about  the  cost  of  a  lot  fronting  on  Wil- 
shire Boulevard.  This  was  in  the  area 
of  the  Miracle  Mile  and  the  real  estate 
agent  showed  me  a  lot  with  100-foot 
front  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  priced  at 
$1,750.  If  I  had  bought  it,  that  lot 
would  be  worth  more  than  $300,000 
today. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world 
where  the  most  imexpected  and  un- 
anticipated things  have  occurred  which 
have  increased  land  values  and  made 
successful  many  business  ventures  that 
otherwise  appeared  to  be  total  losses 
than  in  southern  California. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  today 
where  more  people  are  trying  to  get  to 
than  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  At  the  rate  of 
250.000  each  year,  people  from  all  over 
the  world  are  pouring  into  Los  Angeles — 
uprooting  themselves  from  old  home  sur- 
roundings to  find  a  new  way  of  life  in  a 
vibrant  new  community  throbbing  with 
industry  and  enthusiasm.  New  homes, 
new  jobs,  new  recreation,  and  greater 
hope  in  the  future. 

Los  Angeles  is  very  conscious  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  alK  these  new  residents 
and  is  providing  all  the  necessary  re- 
quirements to  make  life  and  living  more 
pleasant  and  abundant  for  them.  Yes, 
the  thing  about  Los  Angeles  is  that  Los 
Angeles  knows  what  it  is  about. 

In  his  book  "Fabulous  Boulevard." 
Ralph  Hancock  describes  the  phenome- 
nal development  of  Wilshire  Boulevard 
and  the  Miracle  Mile  as  follows: 

Thirty  years  ngo  Wilshire  Boulevard  west 
of  La  Brea  was  a  meandering  dirt  road 
flanked  by  barbed  wire  and  barley  fields. 
La  Brea  Avenue  crossing  at  right  angles  was 
another  dirt  road,  little  more  than  a  service 
road  for  the  o:l  wells  In  the  neighborhood. 
One  could  have  bought  either  corner  at  this 
intersection  for  the  price  of  an  automobile 
today.  The  vast  barren  acreage  of  the  Han- 
^  cock  Ranch,  the  last  of  the  old  Rancho  La 
Brea,  spread  north  of  WUshlro  to  the  hills. 
The  land  lying  to  the  south  of  the  future 
bovilevard  was  p?Jt  of  two  old  ranches.  Rodeo 
de  las  Agims  and  Las  Clencgas.  Thfre  was 
not  a  residence  or  a  building,  except  for  an 
occasional  r;imsh.T,ckle  farmhouse,  within  a 
mile  and  the  principal  structure  on  Wil- 
shire was  a  billboard  with  this  advertise- 
ment on  It:  'Wilshire  Boulevard  Center — 
A.  W.  Ro.ss.  Development." 

Today  this  snme  section  of  Wilshire  Is  the 
busiest  portion  of  the  boulevard  and  known 
from  coast  to  coast  as  the  Miracle  Mile. 

Destiny  has  picked  Los  AnRCles  to  do  a 
gargantuan  job.  Whether  one  ponders  over 
the  memories  of  the  past  or  marvels  at  the 
wonders  of  the  present,  here,  one  realizes, 
moves  the  course  of  empire,  its  cross  section 
a  boulevard,  its  climax  1  mile  in  which  a 
man-made  miracle  has  occurred. 

A.  W.  Ross  was  the  original  developer 
of  the  area  known  as  the  Miracle  Mile, 
and  originally  sold  the  land  in  this  area 
to  investors  as  commercial  property. 
In  the  late  twenties,  the  campaign  be- 
gan to  bring  big  merchants  to  the  Mir- 
acle Mile,  and  soon  leading  merchants 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles  opened 
branch  stores  beginning  with  Desmond's, 
Silverwoods,  and  others  which  now  in- 
clude  Phelps-Terkel,   Mullen    &   Bluett, 


the  May  Co.,  and  Coulters,  the  oldest  de- 
partment store  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Miracle  Mile  expanded  rapidly, 
and  to  again  quote  from  Mr.  Hancock's 
vivid  account:  t 

In  1948  came  Ohrbach's.  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co  ,  Carnation  Milk,  and  others 
to  build  still  larger  buildings.  The  Pruden- 
tlal-Ohrbach  Building  Is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary  structures. 

Today  both  sides  of  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
from  La  Brea  to  Fairfax,  a  measured  mile, 
are  nearly  solid  with  substantial  brick, 
stone,  and  stucco  buildings  tenanted  by 
modern  shops,  stores,  and  markets.  Amoni? 
the  tenants  and  owners  are  practically  all 
the  national  chains,  marketing  consumer 
goods — drugs,  foods,  variety  Items,  women's 
wear,  men's  furnishings,  shoes,  specialties — 
as  weU  as  some  of  Los  Angeles'  largest  de- 
partment stores.  Coulter's.  May  Co..  Ohr- 
bach's. 

This.  then.  Is  the  Miracle  Mile  of  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  a  section  of  the  boulevard  that 
is  6  miles  west  of  the  older  downtown  dis- 
trict and  extending  from  La  Brea  to  Fairfax 
Avenue.  It  was  here  that  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  business  started  In  Los  Angeles.  It 
Is  the  geographical  center  of  Uie  purchasing 
power  of  Los  Angeles;  most  of  the  oldest  and 
best  estabi&hed  stores  in  Los  Angeles  have 
chosen  It.  and  the  two  largest  financial  Insti- 
tutions in  the  world  have  selected  it  also, 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  fur  Its 
Parkiabrea  housing  development  and  the 
PrudenUal  Insurance  Co.  of  America  for  Its 
western  home  office.  ThU-ty  years  a^fo  It 
was  a  barren  field.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
first  big  stores  opened  and  the  mUe  began 
to  take  on  the  air  of  a  busy  community. 
They  call  It  the  miracle  of  the  Miracle  Mile. 

On  "March  23,  the  Miracle  Mile  be- 
came the  site  of  a  new  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  Los  An'.ieles 
when  the  new  Lee  Tower  skyscraper, 
the  tallest  commercial  building  in  Los 
Anseles  and  the  city's  first  22-story  of- 
fice building,  was  dedicated  and  fonnally 
opened. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
foiinal  opening  of  the  Lee  Tower  as 
principal  speaker  at  this  important 
event  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the 
outstanding  bu-sine^smen  and  community 
leaders  in  the  southern  California  area. 

The  Lee  Tower  Is  an  ultramodern, 
blue-colored  skyscraper  of  steel,  con- 
crete, and  glass  with  a  hclistop  ori  the 
roof,  a  sky-view  restaurant  on  the  22d 
floor.  «K  rooftop  recreation  area  for  em- 
ployees, and  the  most  modern  design 
throughout.  It  has  been  designated  as 
the  West's  most  outstanding  commercial 
building,  and  was  designed  and  built 
9y  the  owners,  W.  Douglas  Lee  and 
D.  Everett  Lee. 

(  Tliis  is  the  beginning  of  the  skyscraper 
era  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Lee  Tower 
is  but  the  forerunner  of  many  as  Los 
Anqeles  grows  toward  the  sky.  Unlike 
New  York,  thn  .^skyscrapers  of  Los  An- 
geles will  not  form  dark  canyons  of  stone 
and  steel,  but  will  be  carefully  planned 
and  spaced  so  that  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  city  will  be  enhanced. 

The  fabulous  development  of  the 
Miracle  Mile  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
fabulous  and  fantastic  gix)wth  of  Los 
Angeles  itself.  In  Los  Angeles  we  have 
passed  through  the  cycles  of  primitive 
agriculture  to  the  highest  type  of  food 
production,  the  whole  cycle  of  the  mo- 
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tion  picture  production  era  to  TV  pro- 
duction, from  the  early  exploration  and 
production  of  petroleum  to  the  highest 
type  of  gasoline  refining,  from  modest 
production  of  metals  to  the  massive  pro- 
duction of  iron,  steel,  and  aliuninum, 
from  some  of  the  early  experiments  in 
aircraft  to  the  Nation's  center  of  super- 
.sonic — B-70  and  X-15 — aircraft,  and  be- 
yond this  to  the  production  of  missiles 
and  rockets  including  the  F-1  million 
and  a  half  pound  thrust  single  rocket 
engine.  Most  of  this  has  occurred  and 
been  accomplished  within  the  past  40 
years. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  city  of  the  future  with 
its  past  only  a  brief  preview  of  its  futiu-e. 
No  prediction  for  the  future  growth  of 
Los  Angeles  can  be  to  o  fantastic,  no 
prophecy  too  difficult  to  fulfill.  This 
city,  set  like  a  jewel  against  a  backdrop 
of  lofty  mountains  with  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific  as  its  western  boundary, 
will  fulfill  its  destiny  as  one  of  the 
worlds  most  important  and  enchanting 
cities. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  the  new 
frontier.  Los  Angeles  has  been  the  new 
frontier  of  the  Nation  for  the  past  50 
years. 


Senator  Clark  Presents  Significant  Mes- 
sage on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  to  Sec- 
ond Annua!  Dinner  of  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human 
Relations— 1,000  Citizens  in  Atten- 
dance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VTRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  13.  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  annual  dinner  of  the  mayor's 
commission  on  human  relations,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  was  held  last  night 
in  the  civil  center  of  that  city.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  have  been  a  participant 
in  the  piogram  over  which  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Shanklin.  mayor  of 
Charleston,  presided  as  master  of  cer- 
emonies, very  ably  assisted  by  the  Hon- 
orable L.  Leo  Kohlbecker,  chairman  of 
the  commission. 

Mayor  Shanklin  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  .support  of  the  commission,  its 
dedicated  chairman  and  fellow  officers 
and  members.  I  pay  deserved  tribute  to 
them  and  to  the  churches,  civic  groups, 
lodges,  labor  unions,  and  organizations, 
as  well  as  dozens  of  industrial  and 
commercial  firms  which  are  subscribing 
cosponsors  of  the  commission,  the  objec- 
tive of  which  is  "to  strive  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  discriminatory  practices  and 
policies  in  our  community  based  solely 
ufHDn  race,  creed,  or  national  origin." 

Appropriately  representing  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  at  the  significant  event 
attended  by  approximately  1.000  cit- 
izens of  Charleston  interested  in  the 
promotion   and   development   of   better 


human  relations  was  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able William  Wallace  Barron.  In  his 
effectively  presented  remarks,  the  Gov- 
ernor expressed  the  appreciation  of  his 
administration  and  West  Virginians  gen- 
erally for  the  vital  contribution  the 
commission  is  making  to  improve  human 
relations,  not  only  in  the  State's  capital 
city  but  over  West  Virginia  as  a  whole 
as  a  consequence  of  its  program,  effort, 
and  example. 

Although  our  able  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  S.  Clark,  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present  because  of 
air  traffic  problems  which  stemmed  from 
the  inclement  weather  conditions  which 
prevailed,  he  fulfilled  his  mission  as 
guest  speaker  by  delivering  his  address 
from  Washington  to  his  Charleston  au- 
dience over  a  closed  circuit  telephonic 
connection  with  the  Civic  Center  ampli- 
fication system. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  privileged  to  re- 
port that  an  understanding  and  atten- 
tive audience  received  Senator  Clark's 
forthright  message  with  enthusiasm. 

In  introductory  i'emarks,  I  spoke  of 
our  esteemed  colleague  as  follows: 

Senator  Clark  is  not  one  who  reserves  his 
concern  for  human  relations  for  formal  com- 
missions and  conferences.  Important  as  they 
are.  After  more  than  2  years  of  serving  in 
close  association  with  him  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  have  come  to  know  Joe  Clark  as  one  whose 
every  action  Is  Informed  with  respect  for  the 
Individual  and  the  desire  and  determination 
to  eliminate  the  barriers  which  separate 
and  divide  men  It  Is  this  emphasis,  as  well 
as  the  high  quality  of  Intellectual  discipline 
which  he  brings  to  the  task,  that  earned 
Senator  Clark — within  a  single  term  In  the 
Senate — national  renown  as  a  leader  In  the 
fields  of  human  relations,  civil  liberties,  and 
clvU  rights 

Prior  to  his  service  in  the 'Senate,  how- 
ever, Joe  Clark  had  already  made  his  com- 
mitment to  human  relations  problems  as 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  from  1951  to  1956. 
The  leadership  and  direction  which  he  gave 
during  those  years  to  the  mayor's  commis- 
sion on  human  relations  brought  new 
meaning  to  Philadelphia's  honorific  title  as 
"The  City  of  Brotherly  Love."  Despite  the 
complexities  of  having  large  and  growing 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  Philadelphia, 
under  the  Influence  of  the  then  Mayor 
Ci.ARK.  became  a  model  for  those  cities  which 
were  seeking  to  relieve  group  tensions  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  human  understand- 
ing. 

Thus,  we  are  signally  honored  Indeed  In 
having  as  our  speaker  one  with  such  wide 
experience  at  the  municipal  as  well  as  the 
national  level.  We  are  fortunate  also  in 
having  one  who  represents  that  rare  combl- 
^  nation  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  scholar 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  practicing 
politician. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
introduce  my  good  friend  and  our  neighbor. 
a  sincere  liberal  and  true  exponent  of  prac- 
tical Idealism  and  meaningful  religion,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  JbSEPH  S.  Clark. 

And,  now,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
the  address  entitled  "Equal  Job  Oppor- 
tunity," prepared  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
the  occasion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Equal  Job  OppoKTUNrrT 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Joseph  S  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  second  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  mayor's  commission  on  human 
relations.  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  April  12, 
1961) 

With  my  first  6-year  term  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  over  next  year.  I  resolved  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session  of  Congress  not  to 
speak  outside  Pennsylvania  again  until  after 
my  reelection  campaign. 

It  took  the  combination  of  an  Invitation 
by  my  close  and  Irresistible  friend.  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  to  whom  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted for  many  courtesies,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  dinner  of  Charleston's  com- 
mission on  human  relations  to  make  me 
break  my  resolution  tonight.  I  do  so  with 
pleasure,  honored  by  your  invitation. 

I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  essential, 
but  largely  thankless,  work  performed  by 
your  cominlssion  from  my  own  experience 
as  mayor  of  Philadelphia  with  our  commis- 
sii:in  on  human  relations. 

The  Philadelphia  commission  was  created 
by  the  provisions  of  the  city  home  rule 
charter  In  1951. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  charter  pre- 
amble shows  the  high  obligation  felt  by  the 
framers  to  cleanse  the  city  of  discriminatory 
practices:  "Grateful  to  God  for  the  free- 
doms we  enjoy,"  the  preamble  reads,  "and 
desirous  of  establishing  a  form  of  Improved 
municipal  self-goveriunent  In  which  all 
qualified  citizens  may  participate  equally 
without  any  distinction  base  based  on  race, 
we.  the  electors  of  Philadelphia,  hereby 
adopt  this  "Philadelphia  home  rule  char- 
ter.' ■• 

The  charter  provided  for  appointment  of 
the  human  relations  commission  members 
by  the  mayor  without  the  necessity  for  con- 
firmation by  city  council.  I  chose  the  nine 
commission  members,  who  serve  without 
pay,  to  reflect  as  accvu-ately  as  possible  the 
various  racial  groups  in  the  city. 

On  January  7.  1952.  the  commission  as- 
sumed the  powers  and  duties  of  the  fair 
employment  practice  commission,  estab- 
lished 3  years  earlier,  to  administer  the 
fair  employment  practice  ordinance.  Sub- 
sequently It  was  empowered  to  enforce  a 
variety  of  State  and  local  laws  and  ordi- 
nances  concerning    discrimination. 

Early  in  1952  we  were  extremely  fortunate 
In  being  able  to  entice  Mr.  George  Schermer 
from  the  Detroit  area,  who  had  had  valuable 
experience  in  human  relations  work  there,  to 
be  executive  director.  He  is  still  serving  as 
director  of  the  commisison  today. 

Tlie  Philadelphia  commission  performs,  as 
I  am  sure  yours  does,  a  wide  variety  of 
assignments.  It  is  the  commission's  Job  to 
promote  better  racial  relations  in  employ- 
ment practices,  public  education  and  public 
hotislng.  to  organise  community  human  re- 
lation councils  throughout  the  city  to  foster 
better  racial  relations,  to  provide  a  24-hour 
day  "tension  alert"  to  gtiard  against  and 
resolve  Intergroup  incidents,  to  conduct 
leadership  training  in  human  relations,  to 
coach  Spanish -speaking  minorities  In  citi- 
zenship rights  and  duties,  and  to  provide 
public  Information  about  the  problems  of 
discrimination,  segregation,  ana  human  rela- 
tions In  the  area. 

It  is  the  first  mentioned  of  these  assign- 
ments— the  promotion  of  equal  Job  opportu- 
nity— that  I  will  speak  tonight :  Developments 
in  three  different  areas — the  Philadelphia 
city  governments,  the  Federal  executive  and 
legislative  branches — may  be  of  Interest  to 
you. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia 
human  relations  commission,  which  has  a 
full  time  staff  of  32  employees  and  a  current 
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operating  budget  of  «230.000.  has  concen- 
trated on  fostering  equal  Job  opportunity  In 
the  Arm  belief  that  racial  barriers  m  en.- 
ployment  must  be  broken  If  the  large  Negro 
community  in  the  city  inow  numbering 
miore  than  half  a  million)  Is  to  enjoy  the 
most  basic  rights  and  advantages  of  citizen- 
ship. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  commission  has 
Investigated  more  than  2,000  complaints  of 
discriTninatlon  in  employment,  substantiated 
findings  of  discrimination  In  more  than  500 
cases  and  effected  satisfactory  adjustments 
without  court  action  in  almost  all  of  the 
latter  cases.  Informal  hearing  procedures  to 
resolve  complaints  of  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment have  been  highly  successful. 

Each  year'the  commission  formulates  and 
adopts  a  specific  list  of  annual  program  ob- 
jectives to  focus  the  group's  limited  re- 
sources on  a  selected  nimibcr  of  problems 
and  areas  of  concern.  In  a  field  as  complex 
and  indeterminate  as  Intergroup  relations, 
program  objectives  clearly  must  be  as  con- 
crete, feasible  and  attainable  as  experience. 
Judgment,  money,  and  manpower  will  allow. 
Each  year  the  contmlsslon  tries  to  be  a  little 
more  precise  and  realistic  about  what  it 
attempts  to  accomplish.  So  far  as  I  know  It 
is  the  on'y  Intergrcup  agency  in  the  Nation 
which  makes  this  type  of  effort  to  design 
and  specify  Its  annual  work  plan  in  advance. 
If  you  haven't  seen  copies  of  the  Philadel- 
phia comm.lssion'3  yearly  statement  of  goals, 
I  hope  you  will  contact  Mr.  Schermer,  the 
commission's  director,  to  see  whether  this 
plnn  could  be  usefully  employed  here. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing the  eight  goals  stated  in  the  commis- 
sion's 1961  program  relating  to  fair  employ- 
ment practices : 

1.  Receive.  Investigate,  and  adjust  all  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  in  employment 
under  the  Philadelphia  city  code;  such  ad- 
justment to  Include  affirmative  measure  to 
correct  patterns  of  exclusion  whether  or  not 
unlawful  discrimination  has  been  found. 

2.  Conduct  periodic  inspection  of  "help 
wanted"  advertisements  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  laws  and  regulations  thereto. 

3.  Conduct  regular  inspections  of  city  work 
contracts  to  assure  compliance  under  the 
standard  antidiscrimination  clause  In  such 
contracts. 

4.  Conduct  regular  Inspections  of  those 
firms  that  are  subject  to  either  adjudicative 
or  advisory  orders  from  the  commission. 

5.  Initiate  Inspections,  conduct,  and  Issue 
advisory  findings  and  recommendations  upon 
not  less  than  50  employer  firms  in  addition 
to  other  Investigations. 

6.  Continue  negotiations  and  such  other 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  attain  affirma- 
tive inaplementatlon  of  merit  employment 
In  the  hotel  and  restaurant  Industry. 

7.  Continue  Investigations  and  negotia- 
tions of  waterfront  employment  to  remedy 
the  alleged  pacterns  of  discrimination  and 
segregated  jf-b  assignments. 

8  Initiate  negotiations  with,  or  Investiga- 
tion of  the  banking  industry  to  promote  and 
Implement  affirmative  employment  practices. 

In  these  difficult  assii^nments  the  commis- 
sion has  had  the  unqualified  support  of 
Mayor  Richardson  DUworth.  Last  fall  Mayor 
Dllworth  called  a  meeting  of  the  80  top  In- 
dustrial leaders  of  the  Philadelphia  area  and 
the  hierarchy  of  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  urge  them  to  expedite  adoption  of 
fair  employment  practices  before  commission 
fir.dines  and  court  adjudications  were  re- 
quired .\nd.  Indeed  the  proc^ess  made  has 
lieen  encour  >?lng  Netrro  salesgirls  and  man- 
agers, seldom  seen  In  the  large  commercial 
establishments  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  a 
common  and  accepted  sight  In  the  down- 
town area. 

But  It  !.<»  the  city  Itself  that  has  led  the 
*my.  The  city  payroll,  pitifully  short  of 
Negro  employees  Just  10  years  ago  although 
the  colored  population  of  the  city  numbered 


almoet  25  percent,  now  Includes  Negroes  as 
department  and  division  heads,  assistant 
office  chiefs,  and.  thanks  to  an  open  recruit- 
ment drive,  personnel  at  all  levels  of  em- 
plo3rment. 

Truely  Philadelphia  has  seen  a  big  change 
for  the  better  in  race  relations  In  the  last 
decade,  but  I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  long,  long  road  ahead  to  attain  the  goal 
of  equ?l  employment  opportunities  for  all 
based  solely  on  merit,  not  on  race. 

You  may  have  noticed  in  this  morning's 
papers  the  story  emanating  from  Philadel- 
phia concerning  the  commission's  report 
filed  yesterday  about  the  city's  hotel  and 
restaurant  Industry  discriminating  in  the 
hiring  and  assigning  of  employees. 

rJathan  L.  Edelsteln.  chairman  of  the 
commission,  called  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission's investigations,  which  had  extended 
over  the  last  13  months,  "an  indictment  of 
an  entir*  Industry."  "The  report,"  he  said. 
"is  the  most  forceful  and  vital  step  we  have 
ever  taken." 

Accused  of  discrimination  In  the  report 
were  19  major  hotels,  2  restaurant  chains,  3 
union  locals  and  an  association  representing 
more  than  50  restaurants. 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  assume  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Commission  on  Human  Relatlpps 
and  the  city  governnaent  will  bring  every 
possible  means  of  pressure  on  the  Industry 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices found  by  the  commission.  In  this  work 
I  know  that  the  commission  will  have,  as 
it  has  had  In  similar  efforts  in  the  past  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  voluntary  civic  agen- 
cies in  the  city,  and  particularly  the  fellow- 
ship commlfiflon  groups  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  and  without  comp>ensation  to 
foster  the  goal  of  equal  Job  opportunity  in 
the  city  of  brotherly  love. 

n 

Turning  now  to  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Nation's  biggest  employer,  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  are  aware  of  the  courageous  and 
far-reaching  Executive  actions  to  promote 
fair  employment  practices  taken  by  the 
President  to  date. 

By  Executive  order  the  President  estab- 
lished a  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  to 
fight  racial  discrimination  In  emplojmncnt 
practices  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
private  employers  doing  contract  work  for 
the  Government.  As  he  stated  yesterday 
when  he  met  with  the  Committee  for  the 
first  time,  the  group's  assignment  is  nothing 
less  than  "the  permanent  removal  from  Gov- 
ernment employment  and  work  performed 
for  the  Government  of  every  trace  of  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  place 
of  national  origin.  This  Is  not  only  Just  In 
itself.  It  Is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  we 
stand  before  the  world." 

In  the  sweeping  Executive  order  the  Presi- 
dent armed  the  Committee,  which  started  op- 
erations on  April  5.  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  with  a 
broad  range  of  powers  to  enforce  antidis- 
crimination policies,  and  designated  the  La- 
bor Department  with  all  of  Its  widespread 
branch  offices  and  factfinding  facilities,  to 
be  the  chief  investigatory  arm  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  keen  Interest  of  the  Vice  Presl- 
Ident  is  evidenced  by  a  story  out  of  Nash- 
ville in  today's  New  York  Times.  Apparently 
Mr.  Johnson  met  last  weekend  with  a  group 
of  Negro  leaders  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  In  the 
presence  of  the  State  (Jlovernor,  a  known 
sesrregationlst,  to  discuss  Job  discrimination 
problems  In  the  area.  The  group  which 
came  to  the  meeting,  skeptical  of  the  Vice 
President's  views  left  with  high  praise  for 
him. 

The  President's  action  will  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  llTes  of  thousands  and  per- 
haps millions  of  persons  in  this  country  in 
the  days  to  come. 

Every  business  doing  work  for  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  either  as  a  prime  or  a  sub- 
contractor will  have  to  submit  a  statement 


when  bidding  fur  the  work  certifying  that 
•all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  con- 
sideration for  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national'  origin." 

Labor  unions  are  also  affected  by  tl^e  Ex- 
ecutive order.  Although  the  Goverrfmeni 
does  no  contract  business  directly  with 
unions  and  thus  there  are  no  direct  sanc- 
tions applicable  to  unions  provided  In  the 
order,  the  Committee  is  authorised  to  pub- 
licize union  discriminatory  practices  at  bear- 
ings and  to  take  other  steps  to  obtain  union 
compliance  with  fair  employment  practices. 

President  Kennedy's  directive,  unlike  the 
orders  under  which  two  antidiscrimination 
committees  operating  under  the  past  admin- 
istration which  merely  authorized  the  com- 
mittees to  receive  complaints,  contains  a 
variety  of  sanctions.  Conciliation  discus- 
sions are  mandatory  at  the  start  of  each  case, 
but  if  the  employer  falls  to  end  an  estab- 
lished discriminatory  practice,  any  one  of  the 
following  steps,  among  others,  can  be  taken: 
(1)  Publication  of  the  names  of  contrac- 
tors or  unions  found  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
rules; 

<2)  Recommendation  of  suits  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  enforce  the  nondifcrim- 
Inatlon  clauses  In  contracts.  (Parentheti- 
cally. I  might  note  that  thtt  Department  has 
been  empowered  to  bring  ^ch  suits  for  the 
last  several  years,  but  has  never  done  so.) 

(3)  Contracting  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  forbidden  to  give  any  new  business 
to  companies  that  dl.-crlmlnate  unless  and 
until  the  companies  demonstrate  that  their 
policies  have  changed; 

(4)  Aj^.  finally,  termination  of  any  con- 
tract because  of  Job  discrimination  either  by 
the  Committee's  own  action  or  through  con- 
tracting agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  commission  has  already  received  110 
complaints  of  Job  dircrimination,  which  are 
being  processed.  One  investigation,  of  Lock- 
heed Al  craft's  Marietta,  Ga.,  plant  which 
docs  a  great  deal  of  contract  work  for  the 
Government,  has  already  been  announced. 
In  addition  the  Committee  has  asked  each 
Government  agency  to  name  a  civil  rights 
officer  to  enforce  nondiscriminatory  employ- 
ment practices  within  the  agency.  New  con- 
tract forms  are  being  distributed  to  the  pro- 
curenient  agencies  for  immediate  use. 

West  Virginia,  like  Pennsylvania.  Is  not 
blessed  with  the  abundance  of  Government 
contract  work  that  California  and  Georgia 
boast.  Still,  there  are  contractors  who  do 
substantial  Federal  contract  work  and  some 
Government  agencies  In  the  Charleston  area. 

I  would  think  that  your  commission  could 
perforin  an  Invaluable  service  in  making 
President  Kennedy's  equal  Job  opportunity 
order  known  to  employers,  employees  and 
persons  seeking  employment  In  this  area,  so 
tiiat  the  goals  which  the  comntlttee  has  been 
set  up  to  serve  can  be  expedited  in  every  way 
possible.  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  of- 
fice in  Washington  can  provide  the  com- 
mission with  all  of  the  information  needed 
to  do  this  Job.  or  that  your  congressional 
delegation  can  obtain  this  information  for 
you. 

lU. 

But  additional  legislation  is  also  needed. 
and  the  1960  Democratic  platform  recognized 
this  fact.  It  pledged  that  "the  new  Demo- 
cratic admlnl.'tratlon  will  support  .Federal 
legislation  establishing  a  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  to  secure  effectively 
for  everyone  the  right  to  equal  cpportunlty 
for  employment." 

Last  September  President  Kennedy  asked 
Congressman  Celler  of  New  York  and  me  to 
prepare  civil  rights  legislation,  embodying 
the  civil  rights  commitments  of  our  party's 
platform  for  introduction  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  carried  out  this  assign- 
ment and  drafted  a  series  of  rlvU  rights  bills. 
Including  an  FEPC  proposal,  with  the  a«- 
slst.ance  and  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 
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The  need  for  Federal  FEPC  legislation  is 
painfully  evident.  The  17  States  which  have 
such  legislation  on  their  books  (and  Penn- 
sylvania since  1055  is  one)  are  hopelessly 
hamstrung  In  obtaining  adequate  enforce- 
ment where  Interstate  commerce  Is  Involved, 
as  It  Is  In  such  a  large  percentage  of  com- 
mercial employment  situations.  Thirty- 
three  States  with  almost  80  million  people 
are  outside  the  coverage  of  any  FEPC  legis- 
lation today. 

With  unemployment  In  the  United  States 
at  about  7  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
In  February,  nonwhlte  unemployment  stood 
at  a  staggering  15  percent,  a  rate  that  would 
never  be  tolerated  If  it  applied  across  the 
board.  But  this  discrepancy  Is  not  limited  to 
recessions.  Unemployment  among  non- 
whites  runs  Just  about  double  the  rate  for 
whites  at  all  times  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Among  the  employed,  the  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination Is  less  apparent,  but  no  less  real. 
^  In  the  occupational  structure  of  our  society, 
positions  as  mana'7ers,  officials,  executives 
and  proprietors  are  held  at  14  percent  of  all 
white  male  workers,  but  only  2  percent  of  all 
Negro  male  workers.  Over  10  percent  of  all 
white  male  workers  are  In  professional  and 
technical  occupations;  less  than  3  percent  of 
all  Negro  male  workers.     Over  33  percent  of 


all  white  female  workers  are  In  clerical  oc- 
cupations. Only  8  percent  of  all  Negro  fe- 
male workers  have  galled  access  to  clerical 
work. 

The  difference  In  wage  rates  Is  no  less 
startling.  The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  in  1957  the  average  wage  or  sal- 
ary of  a  white  person  was  $3,775;  of  a  non- 
white  $1,845.  This  deficiency  In  earnings 
for  Negroes  as  a  class  Is  said  to  total  a  stag- 
gering 812  billion  per  year.  Granting  exist- 
ing differences  In  educational  opportunities 
and  trained  skills  these  statistics  still  estab- 
lish a  substantial  differential  based  on  racial 
prejudice. 

The  bill  which  Congressman  Celler  and  I 
have  drafted  would  make  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  hlrlnf ,  promotion,  and  firing,  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  for  which  administrative 
and  ultimately  Judicial  sanctions  would  be 
available.  The  proposed  law,  which  would 
be  administered  by  a  5-man  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission,  would  apply  to 
all  employers,  business  or  labor  organiza- 
tions, who  arc  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  operations  affecting  such  commerce 
and  employ  more  than  50  persons. 

While  the  roadblocks  to  such  legislation 
In  the  Congress  under  our  archaic  and  un- 
democrntic  rules   of   procedure   are  substan- 


tial, we  are  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  pass 
the  87th  Congress  before  It  finally  adjourns 
in  1962.  I  am  confident  that  these  meas- 
ures will  ultimately  have  the  all-out  support 
of  the  administration.  The  only  question 
is  one  of  timing. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  stated  last 
fall  that  "Freedom  is  indivisible,  in  all  its 
aspects.  To  provide  equal  rights  for  all  re- 
quires that  we  respect  the  liberties  of  speech 
and  belief  and  assembly,  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  these  liberties  in  turn  are 
hollow  mockeries  unless  they  are  maintained 
also  by  a  decent  economic  life.  Those  who 
are  unemployed,  or  too  poor,  uninformed,  or 
too  uneducated  to  enjoy  their  constitutional 
freedoms  of  choice,  do  not  really  pMDSEess 
those  freedoms." 

The  unending  task  to  Insure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  rights.  Including  equal  Job 
op"ortunity,  by  ail  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States  is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
all  of  us.  If  this  liigh  goal  is  to  be  achieved 
In  our  lifetimes  or  those  of  our  children,  the 
active  efforts  of  all  men  of  good  will  both  In 
and  out  of  government  must  be  dedicated 
to  the  end.  The  work  of  your  commission 
is  designed  to  bring  that  goal  closer  to 
reality.  I  salute  you  in  your  all-important 
arsignmcnt   and  wish   ycu   every  success. 


SENATE 

FRin.w,  Ai'RiL  11,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clcxrk  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

El«rnal  God,  who  cotnniitteth  to  us  the 
swift  and  solemn  trust  of  life,  so  teach 
us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  Consecrate 
with  Thy  presence  the  way  our  feet  may 
go,  and  the  humblest  work  will  shine  and 
the  roughest  places  be  made  plain. 

Teach  us  to  value  a  conscience  void  of 
offense  and  the  royalty  of  inward  con- 
tentment above  all  the  pedestals,  prizes, 
and  preferments  earth  can  offer.  May 
the  tyranny  of  majorities  and  the  tirades 
of  minorities  be  equally  impotent  to 
sway  us  from  the  right  as  Thou  dost  give 
us  to  see  it. 

Along  the  road  of  this  day  and  of  every 
day  may  we  walk  in  the  blight  fellow- 
ship of  those  who  will  be  able  to  say  at 
the  last,  "I  have  fought  a  rood  fight; 
I  have  kept  the  faith."  In  the  name  of 
the  Master  of  all  pood  workmen,  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 

^ 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  13,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


IMr.  HRU.3KA]  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  vice  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1, 
excused. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  5723)  to  extend 
the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct 
home  loan  program  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  veterans'  direct  loan 
program,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  "JjPresident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S.  AIR 
ACADEMY 

The   VICE  PRESIDENT.     The    Chair 
appoints    the    Senator    from    Nebraska 


■  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred^as  indicated: 

Althoriz.«tion  for  Commissioners  of  Dis- 
trict OP  CoLt7MBiA  To  Delegate  Functiok 
OF  Approving  Certain  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Conmilssioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  delegate  the  function  of  ap- 
proving contracts  not  exceeding  $100,000 
(with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  the  District  of  Columbia. 

APomoN  OF  Cert.mn  Land  to  Lassen  Vol- 
canic National  Park,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
fjfcr);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Additional  Lands  for  Tupelo  National 
D.\rrLEriELD  Site,  Miss. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
lezislatlon  to  provide  additional  lands  for 
the  Tupelo  National  Battlefield  Site.  Miss., 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Irisular  Affairs. 

Disposal    of    Certain   Lands   Held    for   In- 
clusion  IN   Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore   Recreational    Area,  N.C. 
A   letter   from    the   Assistant   Secretary   off 
the   Interior,    transmitting   a   draft   of    pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain   lands   held   for   Inclusion   In   t*e 
Cape    B^tteras    National    Seashore    Recrea- 
tional   Area,    N.C,    and    for    other    purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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I  Postage  Revision  Act  or  1961 

A  letter  from  the  Poetmaster  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  adjust  fxjstal  rates,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  Eind  Civil  Service. 


CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION        OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmondi,  I  present,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  research  project  in 
the  engineering  phases  of  tobacco  har- 
vesting, curing,  and  farm  handling  at 
Florence,  S.C.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  Concurrent  Resolution  306 

Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish 

a    research     project     in     the    engineering 

phases  of  tobacco  harvesting,  curing,  and 

farm  handling  at  Florence.  S.C. 

Whereas  tobacco  Is  the  No.  1  cash  crop  In 
South  Carolina,  valued  annually  at  $90  to 
$100  million;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  production  of  tobacco 
due  to  hand  labor  is  much  too  high  In  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production  of  other  cash 
crop>s  In  South  Carolina;   and 

Whereas  it  Is  believed  that  an  accelerated 
research  program  to  develop  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  tobacco  farming  would  result  In 
methods  of  harvesting,  curing,  and  farm 
handling  tobacco  which  would  cut  the  cost 
of  production  of  tobacco  approximately  $200 
per  acre  per  year  and  would  save  South  Caro- 
lina farmers  approximately  $18  million  an- 
nually;  and 

Whereas  the  VS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Tobacco  Research  Marketing  Advisory 
Committee  in  1961  recommended  that  devel- 
opment of  the  mechanization  of  harvesting, 
curing,  and  farm  handling  of  tobacco  be 
given  No.  1  priority  and  determined  that  at 
least  $100,000  In  additional  funds  are  needed 
annually  to  conduct  this  research;  and 

Whereas  the  basic  problems  confronting 
cutting  the  cost  of  production  of  tobacco 
are  common  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia.  Florida,  and  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  Florence,  S C,  Is  In  the  approxi- 
mate geographic  center  of  the  flue-cured  to- 
bacco belt  and  Is  the  logical  location  for  re- 
search on  the  mechanization  of  harvesting, 
curing,  and  farm  handling  of  tobacco:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  at/ 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  td 
establish  a  research  project  at  Florence.  S.C, 
In.  1962  dealing  with  the  engineering  phases 
,^of  tobacco  harvesting,  curing,  and  farm  han- 
dling of  tobacco;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  two  U.S.  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  and  to  each  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  South  Caro- 
llca. 


WISCONSIN       LEGISLATURE       SUP- 
PORTS  DISTRESSED  AREAS  LEG- 
ISl-^TION 
Mr   WILEY      Mr.  President,  the  area 

redevelopment  bill,  aiming  at  improving 


the  economic  outlook  in  chronically  de- 
pressed areas,  is  still  pending  in  con- 
ference. 

Approved  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  the  measure 
offers  opportunity  to  be  of  assistance  to 
areas  which  have  a  long  history  of  un- 
employment and  difQcult  economic  prob- 
lems. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  even  the 
enactment  of  such  a  bill  as  S.  1  cannot 
magically  change  the  situation  over- 
night; rather,  this  will  require  strong 
efforts  and  long-term  planning  by  local. 
State,  as  well  as  Federal  agencies,  to  im- 
prove the  outlook  in  these  hard-hit  areas. 

Recently,  I  received  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  chronically  de- 
pressed areas. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  resolution  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred  t6 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Joint  Resolution  51 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  providing  Federal  aid  to 
distressed  areas 

Whereas  northern  Wisconsin  has  long  been 
suffering  from  a  chronically  distressed  eco- 
nomic condition;  and 

Whereas  hearings  held  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Gaylord  A.  Nelson, 
have  disclosed  that  unemployment  has 
reached  the  high  level  of  18  percent  of  the 
employable  population  of  Ashland  County 
and  12  percent  of  the  employable  population 
of  Douglas  County;  and 

Whereas  after  full  consideration  of  the 
situation  all  Indications  are  that  there  can 
be  no  substantial  economl'^  Improvement  in 
this  area  without  outside  aid:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  assembly  con- 
curring) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  memorializes  the  Congress  to  p.i.ss 
Senate  bill  1,  introduced  by  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  or  like  or  similar  legisla- 
tion lyovidlng  Federal  aid  for  economically 
distressed  areas  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress — and 
to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
W    D.  Knowlfs, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Robert  G.  Marotz, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
D.  J.  Blanchard, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


RESOLUTION    OF    MINNESOTA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  Resolution  3 
of  the  1961  Minnesota  Legislature,  '"A 
resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  laws  to  permit 
the  free  flow  of  dairy  products."  which 
was  approved  March  21,  196L 

I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and.  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Resolution  3 

Resolution    memorializing    the    Congress    of 

the  United  States  to  enact  laws  to  permit 

the  free  flow  of  dairy  products 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota Is  based  to  a  'arge  degree  upon  Its 
large  and  productive  dairy  Industry;   and 

Whereas  production  of  pure  and  whole- 
some dairy  products  In  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota exceeds  the  consumption  In  the  State; 
and 

Whereas  certain  dairy  Interests  In  the 
eastern  markets  have  been  Instrumental  In 
the  erection  of  artificial  milk  barriers  under 
the  guise  of  health  barriers  which  Inhibit 
the  free  flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products  from 
the  productive  areas  of  the  Midwest;   and 

Whereas  It  would  be  to  the  mutual  Interest 
of  the  mldwestern  producer  and  eastern  con- 
sumers to  have  Federal  health  standards  for 
milk  and  dairy  products  which  would  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Nation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  Ib- 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  enact  Federal  law 
which  will  permit  the  free  flow  of  pure  and 
wholesome  dairy  products  between  the 
States;  be  it  further 

Re.iolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
requested   to  send   copies   of   this  resolution 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Karl  F  Rolvaag, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
B.    J.    Chilgren. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Parsed  the  senate  this  14th  day  of  March  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1961. 

H.  Y.  ToRRET, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Piissed    the   house   of  representatives   this 
13  th  day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Loid 
1961. 

G.  H.   Leaht, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved  March  21,  1961. 

Elmer   L.  Andexsen, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Filed  March  21, 1961. 

Joseph  L    Donovan, 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


RESOLUTION   OF   NEVADA    MUNICI- 
PAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President  several 
measures  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. In  addition,  the  Congress  re- 
cently passed  and  the  President  signed 
the  extension  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
under  which  the  executive  department 
can  propose  organization  changes  to  the 
Congress.  * 

Pre.sident  Kennedy  has  suggested  in 
previous  messages  to  Congress  that  such 
a  Department  should  be  created  through 
which  municipal  programs  might  be  co- 
ordinated. The  American  Municipal 
Association  and  affiliates  of  that  group 
at  the  State  level  have  long  supported 
such  a  proposal  and  in  that  connection 
I  present  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Ne- 
vada Municipal  Association  in  their 
annual  meeting  at  Carson  City. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

resolution   bt    Nevada   Municipal 
Association 

Tlie  ^oard  of  directors  of  the  Nevada  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  meeting  at  Carson  City, 
February  15.  1961,  endorses  section  31  of  the 
American  Munlclf>al  Association's  1961  na- 
tional municipal  policy  statement  as  adopted 
at  the  37th  annual  American  Municipal 
Congress  in  New  York  City  on  November  30, 
1960,  and  particularly  the  following  Intro- 
ductory   paragraph    of   section    31 : 

"We  commend  the  President  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  strong  comprehensive  program  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  urban  areas  and 
his  statement  that,  'To  coordinate  Its  own 
partlcipatlou.  the  Federal  Government 
should  raise  to  tlie  status  of  a  Cabinet  de- 
partment all  of  Its  activities  relating  to 
urban  development  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning. The  cities  and  suburbs  of  America 
deserve  a  seat  at  the  Cabinet  table.'  " 

We  urge  that  such  a  department  be  so 
organized  and  administered  as  to  give  at- 
tention both  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  larger  metropolitan  areas  of  our  State 
and  country,  and  to  the  equally  pressing 
problems   of  smaller   towns  and  cities. 

A  departmentalization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's activities  relating  to  urban  areas 
and  municipal  government  Is  essential  to 
achieve  a  stabilization  of  the  present  pro- 
grams which  have  been  under  constant  at- 
tack and  great  controversy  In  recent  years. 
The  tax  moneys  of  both  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  governments  can  be 
conserved  and  used  with  greater  economy 
and  efllclency  If  their  partnership  programs 
are  administered  In  an  Intelligent,  coordi- 
nated fashion,  and  If  the  stability  and  long- 
range  character  of  Federal-municipal  rela- 
tionships are  assured. 

We  firmly  believe  that  such  a  department 
dealing  with  urban  and  municipal  problems 
should  be  headed  by  a  cabinet  officer  who 
has  proven  competence  and  experience  In 
administering  the  programs  of  government 
In  urban  communities.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend that  such  a  Cabinet  position  be 
filled  from  among  the  ranks  of  elected  mu- 
nicipal officials  who  have  demonstrated  ad- 
ministrative capacity  and  devotion  to  the 
public  Interest. 

Oren    K.    Graoson, 

President. 
Mayor,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
N.  E.  Broadbent. 

Vice  President, 
Mayor.  Ely.  Nev. 


REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Finance,   with   amendments: 

H.R.4884  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  piirpopes    (Rept.   No.   166). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   (S.  REPT.  NO.    166) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  th^  Judiciary,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution^  233.  86th  Congress,  I 
submit  a  report  entitled  "Constitutional 
Ri'ihts,"  which  I  ask  to  have  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  ACTTVITIES— 
I960"— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TED—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  tS. 
REPT.  NO.  167) 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  submit 
a  report  entitled  "Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Activities — 1960."  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  238.  86th  Congress,  2d 
session,  as  amended  and  extended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  HruskaI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin    IMr.   Wiley],   be   printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE  AND  PROCE- 
DURE '—REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVTDUAL  VIEWS  (S. 
REPT  NO.  168) 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  a  report 
entitled  "Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,"  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 234,  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  as 
extended,  together  with  indi\'idual  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
r>ort.  together  with  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr. 
DiRKSENl,  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President  yester- 
day we  received  a  special  messajje  from 
President  Kennedy  on  the  subject  of  the 
regulatory  agencies.  Today,  on  behalf  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Senate  Resolution  234  of  the 
86th  Congress,  2d  session,  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure. 

This  three-member  subcommittee,  now 
just  2  years  old.  has  spent  tliose  24 
months  in  examining  many  of  the  saime 
problems  which  gave  rise  to  yesterday's 
Presidential  message.  I  am  f.attered 
and  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  in  sev- 
eral re.spccts  the  views  of  cur  Chief 
Executive  are  also  the  views  of  the  sub- 
committee; bift  even  more,  I  am  heart- 
ened, and  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  heartened,  because  the  Presi- 
dent, beginning  with  his  special  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  right  after  the  election  and 
continuing  up  through  yesterday's  mes- 
sage, has  demonstrated  a  very  satisfac- 
tory understanding  of,  and  impatience 
with,  the  clogged  and  timid  processes 
which  have  come  to  typify  the  great 
regulatory  agencies  of  this  Government. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
with  his  customary  vigor,  decisiveness, 
intelligence  and  leadership  those  proc- 
esses will  soon  undergo  major  changes 
for  the  better;  and  indeed,  by  the  caliber 
of  appointments  he  has  already  made, 
the  President  has  brought  new  life,  new 
spirit,  and  new  hope  to  those  agencies 


and  to  the  citizens  who  must  deal  with 
them. 

In  his  message  yesterday  the  President 
reported  a  number  of  actions  he  has 
taken  and  several  projects  he  has 
launched  which,  when  completed,  will 
no  doubt  contribute  to  varying  degrees 
to  the  goal  we  all  share  with  respect 
to  the  independent  agencies:  of  achiev- 
ing just  and  wise  decisions  speedily  ren- 
dered in  proceedings  conducted  at  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the 
citizens  who  must  deal  with  those 
agencies. 

He  listed,  for  example,  the  efforts 
which  have  begun  to  develop  coordinated 
positions  and  programs  in  the  fields 
of  aviation,  the  allocation  and  uses 
of  the  radio  spectrum,  and  in  surface 
transfwrtation.  He  described  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  strengthening  the 
roles  of  the  chairmen  of  the  several 
agencies  and  the  fixing  of  the  chair- 
men's responsibilities — for  the  agencies' 
benefit,  for  our  benefit,  for  the  Chief 
Executive's  benefit,  and  for  the  public's 
benefit.  On  this  point  we  will  soon  be 
considering  specific  reorganization  pro- 
posals sent  up  to  us  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  powers  newly  restored 
to  him  through  legislation  sponsored  and 
magnificently  managed  by  our  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  President  al.so  struck ^t  one  of  the 
clearest  agency  illnesses  when  he  called 
for  greater  delegation  by  the  agencies  of 
their  decisional  power  to  panels,  to  em- 
ployee boards  and  to  the  existing  corps 
of  hearing  examiners.  Do  not  confuse 
such  delegations  of  the  task  of  deciding 
particular  cases  with  the  abdication  of 
agency  responsibility  to  set  p>olicy.  No 
one  favors  the  latter,  but  all  of  us  should 
applaud  efforts  by  the  agencies  to  make 
their  workloads  more  sane  and  manage- 
able through  better  use  of  the  brains, 
conscience  and  expert  knowledge  of  staff 
and  subordinate  officials. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
President  recognized  the  very  special 
problems  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, problems  for  which  all  of  us,  I  fear, 
must  share  some  responsibility  with  the 
afflicted  agency  and  with  the  past  ad- 
ministration. A  combination  of  congres- 
sional, executive  and  commission  vacilla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  natural  gas  rates 
has  brought  us  to  the  unhappy  situation 
in  which  there  are  about  4.000  pending 
and  undecided  petitions  for  rate  in- 
creases involving  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  annual  charges. 

The  President  has  recommended  to  us 
that  the  Power  Commission  be  enlarged 
from  five  to  seven  members,  but  more  im- 
F>ortantly.  he  has  suggested  a  sensible 
technique  by  which  the  incredible  back- 
log can  be  brought  under  control,  name- 
ly, by  exempting  from  regulation  those 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  small  gas 
producei-s  whose  activities  cannot  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  price  of  natural  gas,  but 
which  can  and  have  overwhelmingly  bur- 
dened and  broken  down  administrative 
capacity  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  get  rate  cases  decided.  Surely 
this  is  a  technique  which  deserves  our 
most  thorough  and  careful  study. 

Tlie  President  also  had  something  to 
say  about  the  necessity  of  protecting  gas 
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consumers  from  the  obligation  of  paying 
padded  interim  requested  rate  increases. 
These  are  temporary-  rates  which  remain 
in  effect  sometimes  for  years  before  the 
Commission  decides  that  the  utility  is 
not  entitled  to  the  full  amount  it  has 
been  collecting.  This  problem  is  high- 
lighted in  the  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  and  indeed,  the  President's 
message  acknowledges  and  strongly  en- 
dorses the  subcommittee's  reconrmenda- 
tion  that  definite  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  return  to  the  consumer  of 
any  excess  rates  ultimately  disallowed. 

Finally,  the  President  announced  his 
reactivation  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference and  his  support  for  increased 
compensation  and  selection  standards  in 
connection  with  hearing  examiners.  Ob- 
viously, as  he  said  in  his  mes.'^age,  the 
results  of  these  steps  "will  not  be  im- 
mediate, but  properly  pursued  they  can 
be  enduring." 

In  our  subcommittee  work  these  last 
2  years  we  have  found  that  this  is  true  of 
most  of  the  proposals  for  improvements 
in  the  administrative  process.  The  lack 
of  immediate  and  exciting  progress  is 
characteristic  of  most  administrative  re- 
form, and  doggedness  rather  than  bril- 
liance is  the  trait  most  desirable  in  this 
field.  The  task,  of  course,  will  never  be 
finished,  and  rarely  will  it  be  spectacular 
but  pursue  it  we  must  if  we  are  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  all  of  us  un- 
dertook to  meet. 

I  shall  not  go  over  with  you  in  detail 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  do 
urge  all  of  you  to  read  it.  You  will  note 
that  we  have  dealt  with  a  number  of 
problems  which  fell  outside  the  scope  of 
the  President's  message.  Some  of  these, 
and  I  refer  to  our  comments  on  a  code  of 
ethics  and  the  need  for  regulating  ex 
parte  contacts  with  agencies,  will  I  be- 
lieve be  considered  in  a  separate  Presi- 
dential message.  In  certain  other  areas 
the  subcommittee  report  contains  recom- 
mendations— and  these,  of  course,  are 
addressed  to  ourselves  as  legislators — 
which  the  President  could,  but  did  not, 
quite  consistently  have  touched  upon  in 
the  message  which  we  received  yesterday. 

For  example,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ter/ns  of  agency  members  should  be 
lengthened  at  least  to  10  years  and  made 
uniform.  I  am  also  convinced  that  a 
■White  House  office  of  administration  and 
reorganization,  as  recommended  in  the 
subcommittee's  report,  would  perform  a 
useful  and  needed  function. 

Such  an  office,  or  the  prospect  of  it, 
conjures  up  fears  of  a  "V^'hite  House 
"czax,"  and  perhaps  this  is  one  of  those 
bogey  men  which  we  will  be  a  long  time 
slaying.  I  am  reminded  of  the  doggerel 
we  have  heard  so  often  in  this  Chamber: 

I  saw  a  man  upon  the  ^talr. 
A  little  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today; 
Oh,  how  I  wish  he'd  go  away. 

So  it  is  with  the  supposed  White  House 
czar.  Nobody  wants  him,  everybody  is 
against  him,  and  neither  the  President 
nor  Dean  Landis  nor  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure is  seeking  to  upset  established 
concepts  and  understandings  with  re- 
gard to  the  independence  of  the  agencies 


or  the  derivation  of  their  authority. 
However,  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
as  a  reading  of  the  report  will  disclose, 
has  recommended  the  establishment  and 
the  centralization  in  the  White  House 
of  certain  statistical,  reporting  and  coun- 
seling functions  the  complete  lack  of 
which  now  hampers  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  in  evaluating  and  understand- 
ing the  work  of  the  independent  agencies. 

I  shall  continue  to  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  views 
on  this  and  other  difficult  and  trouble- 
some segments  of  the  administrative 
process.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  wel- 
come from  any  of  my  colleagues  their  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing this  statement,  an  article  entitled 
"President  Asks  Check  on  Natural  Gas 
Rate  Boosts,"  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  today,  April  14.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Asks  Check  on  Natthlal  Gas  Ratx 
Boosts — Monet  From  Rate  Rises  Not  Yet 
Approved  Should  Be  Put  in  Escrow,  Hb 
Says — Enlargement  or  FPC  Sought 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended natural  gas  companies  be  barred 
from  using  millions  of  dollars  In  proposed 
rate  Increases  collected  before  the  increases 
are  approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Under  present  law,  natural  gas  companies 
are  allowed  to  collect  proposed  higher  rates 
after  a  maximum  6-month  waiting  jjerlod 
even  though  the  FPC  hasn't  finally  approved 
the  rate  boosts.  If  the  agency  later  rejects 
the  proposals,  the  companies  must  refund 
the  increases  to  their  customers. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies,  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  the  "actual  return  to  each  individual 
ultimate  consuiner  is  often  Impractical,  if 
not  Impossible,"  and  recommended  the 
money  Involved  in  undecided  rate  cases  be 
put  into  escrow  until  the  FPC  takes  &nal 
action. 

The  President  estimated  more  tta.".  $500 
million  In  new  rate  Increases  are  collected 
subject  to  refund  annually  and  because  of 
the  backlog  of  cases  the  total  amount  of 
such  higher  rates  currently  bejng  collected 
aggregates  well  over  $1  billion. 

Some  lawmakers  have  charged  that  gas 
companies,  aware  of  the  huge  FPC  logjam, 
file  for  rate  Increases  as  much  as  50  percent 
atKjve  what  they  expect  to  get  approved  to 
raise  cash  for  Interest-free  financing  of  cap- 
ital Improvements. 

president's  proposals 

To  help  whittle  the  FPC  backlog,  which 
the  President  estimated  at  4.000  pending  rate 
cases,  he  suggested : 

Exempting  from  Federal  regulation  small 
gas  producers,  defined  as  those  who  produce 
less  than  2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  yearly, 
who  account  for  about  10  percent  of  U.S. 
natural  gas  production. 

Letting  all  Interstate  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies enlarge,  extend  or  replace  existing 
facilities  to  transmit  gas  to  existing  custom- 
ers without  first  sisktng  FPC  permission,  thus 
limiting  the  agency's  supervision  of  construc- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  facilities  to  serve 
new  customers. 

And,  enlarging  the  FPC  to  seven  members 
from  five  to  provide  more  top-level  man- 
power. The  membership  then  might  be  di- 
vided Into  three  panels,  two  to  handle  nat- 


ural gas  cases  and  the  other  to  concentrate 
on  electric  power  makers. 

The  President's  proposed  revisions  In  the 
FPC's  operations  highlighted  the  special 
message  which  omitted  some  of  the  more 
controversial  regulatory  agency  changes  that 
had  been  discussed  In  a  report  last  Decem- 
ber by  James  M.  Landis,  Mr.  Kennedy's  ad- 
viser on  regulatory   matters. 

PLAN    TO    HALT    RECULATORT    LAC 

Instead  the  White  House  message  limited 
Its  scope  to  a  number  of  recommendations 
designed  to  eliminate  apency  delays  In  con- 
ducting their  business,  the  so-called  regu- 
latory lag.  To  this  end.  President  Kennedy 
proposed : 

Strengthening  the  authority  of  agency 
chairmen;  delegating  more  work  to  agency 
hearing  examiners,  small  panels  of  commis- 
sioners and  employee  boards;  raising  the  pay 
and  prestige  of  the  examiners;  and  organiz- 
ing an  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  as  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
recrulatory  problems. 

No  mention  was  made  of  creating  the  post 
of  a  White  House  overseer  for  the  agencies 
that  Mr.  Landis  had  urged.  Nor,  did  the 
rressage  recommend  merging  those  agencies 
that  regulate  transportation  into  a  giant 
new  commission  or  a  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment of  transportation. 

The  Landis  report's  suggestions  along 
these  lines  provoked  considerable  hostility 
In  Congress  which  created  the  Independent 
agencies.  Though  attempting  to  avoid  the 
Issue.  Mr.  Kennedy's  message  nevertheless 
laid  the  groundwork  for  greater  White  House 
control  over  agency  affairs  and  for  more 
drastic  changes  that  may  be  proposed  later. 

"I  have  long  felt  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  overall  operation  of 
these  agencies  by  the  President,  and  that  too 
little  cooperation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  has  characterized  the  dis- 
charge" of  each  of  their  "appropriate  re- 
sponsibilities." Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

CONSTITtmONAL    DXTTT 

Congress  has  the  duty  to  watch  the  agen- 
cies and  review  the  laws  under  which  they 
oper.ate.  he  conceded.  But.  he  Insisted  the 
President  has  "a  constitutional  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed." 
Thus,  Mr.  Kennedy  reasoned,  to  carry  out 
his  duties  the  President  must  know  and 
evaluate  how  efficiently  these  agencies  dis- 
patch their  bujlnesE. 

The  President  hinted  that  one  area  of 
regulatory  agency  afTalrs  the  White  House 
may  quietly  move  Into,  even  without  an 
official  overseer,  is  coordination  of  agency 
action.  He  particularly  described  the  lack 
of  coordination  In  the  transport  field  as 
worrisome  and  noted  that  Congress  created 
each  agency  separately — the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  regulate  surface  trans- 
i- jrtatlon.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
supervise  airline  operations,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  to  monitor  ocean  shipping. 

"Iron  curtains  are  drawn  between  agen- 
cies^" the  President  declared.  "This  Is 
wrong."  He  said.  "The  problem  of  mass 
metropolitan  transportation  Is  not  merely 
that  of  the  railroads,  but  of  highways  and 
buses,  of  housing  and  even  helicopters." 

Later  In  the  day,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced the  President  will  send  a  separate 
message  on  transportation  policy  to  Con- 
gress within  a  few  weeks. 

Though  Mr.  Kennedy  didn't  spell  out  his 
views  of  how  better  coordination  might  be 
achieved.  Government  sources  said  a  try  will 
be  made  at  bringing  agency  chairmen  to- 
gether at  Informal  meetings.  If  that  doesn't 
work.  Mr.  Kennedy  may  propose  a  drastic 
shakeup.  perhape  to  merge  the  ICC.  CAB, 
and  Maritime  Board,  or  to  switch  some  of 
their  powers  to  an  executive  department. 

The  President  did  say  several  study  groups 
he  has  named  should  help  bring  about  more 
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coordination.  One  group  Is  studying  avia- 
tion goals;  others  are  reviewing  surface 
transportation  policies.  Mr.  Kennedy  dis- 
closed that  still  another  less  formal  group 
is  working  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  allocation  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum among  users.  Still  another  group  may 
b?  formed  to  study  the  Government's  ener- 
gy and  fuels  policy. 

Most  of  the  President's  specific  recom- 
mendations for  ending  regulatory  lag  apply 
to  all  the  major  agencies — -the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

REORGANIZATION    PLANS 

He  said  he  shortly  will  send  to  Congress 
reorganization  plans  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  chairmen  of  all  the  agencies  to 
fix  responsibility  for  agency  operations  "on 
an  individual  rather  than  on  a  group  or  com- 
mittee." 

Moreover.  Mr.  Kennedy  asserted  that  each 
agency  chairman  "should  be  responsible  to 
the  President  and  serve  as  chairman  at  his 
pleasure."  This  apparently  means  the  Presi- 
dent plans  to  submit  a  reorganization  plan 
to  Congress  that  would  give  him  the  power 
to  name  the  Chairman  of  the  ICC,  the  only 
agency  where  the  President  does  not  now 
have  this  power.  Former  President  Truman 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  this  authority  in 
1950. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  agency  decisions, 
Mr.  Kennedy  profMDsed  that  each  agency 
adopt  a  rule  under  which  the  Commissioners, 
rather  than  anonymous  stafl  assistants,  write 
opinions  and  orders.  Signed  opinions  have 
long  been  the  practice  at  the  FTC  and  some 
other  agencies  have  adopted  the  practice  this 
year,   but  some   still    use   staff   ghostwriters. 

Proposals  will  be  sent  to  Congress  shortly 
to  attack  agency  backlogs  by  giving  hearing 
examiners,  employee  boards,  or  small  panels 
of  Commission  members  greater  authority  to 
issue  final  decisions.  As  a  corollary.  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  propose  that  full  Commissions 
be  given  wider  authority,  similar  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  certiorari  procedure,  to  re- 
fuse to  hear  appeals  from  lower  level  de- 
cisions. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  will  submit  legisla- 
tion to  raise  salaries  for  hearing  examiners 
and  tightening  the  standards  used  In  ap- 
pointing them.  Top  pay  for  examiners  is 
about  $13,730  yearly. 

In  a  longer  range  move  to  Improve  the 
agencies,  Mr.  Kennedy  issued  an  Executive 
order  to  create  an  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  similar  to 
the  Judicial  Conference,  created  in  1922. 
which  has  a  powerful  voice  In  recommending 
Improvements  In  operation  of  the  Federal 
oourts.  The  Administrative  Conference 
would  have  a  permanent  secretariat  and 
would  be  made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  agencies,  the  public,  bar  associations,  and 
other  Government  departments  who  would 
meet  periodically  to  consider  possible  Im- 
provements In  the  regulatory  system  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  1615.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  reduced  benefits 
thereunder  (when  based  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age)  to  be  paid  to  men 
at  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  DorrcLAs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Capehart)  : 
S.  1616.  A  bill   to  amend  section   4  of  the 
En>ployment  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1617.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit   certain    new    organizations    to    sponsor 
works   of    Improvement    thereunder;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and   Forestry. 

8.  1618.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colorado  to  hear,  determine,  and  adjudicate 
the  claim  of  Mary  Martinez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE; 
S.  1619.  A    bill    to    authorize    adjustments 
in   accounts  of  outstanding  old  series   cur- 
rehcy.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See    the   remarks  of   Mr.   Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S  1620.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
K  Lizas;  and 

S.  1621.  A     bill     for    the    relief     of     Capt. 
Elliott   B.  Roberts,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JACKSON: 
S   1622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr  GORE: 
S.  1623.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws,    to    prevent   corrupt    practices    In 
Federal    elections,   and    for    other    pvirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S  1624.  A  bill  to  amend  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy    Act,    and    for    other    purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1625    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of   1954,  so  as   to  terminate  the 
special  tax  treatment  now  accorded  certain 
employee   stock   options;    to   the   Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 
S.  1626.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Wilson 
Simmons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE  (by  request)  : 
S  1627.  A  bill  to  admit  certain  vessels  to 
American  registry   and   to   permit   their   use 
in    the   coastwise    trade;    to    the    Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  SouUi  Dakota: 
S.  1628.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Lab- 
oratory;   to    the    Committee   on   Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
ChaVez,   Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.     KucHEL,     Mr.     Jackson,      Mr. 
Schoeppel.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Gruen- 
ING.  Mr.   Long  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Car- 
roll, Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
MrrcALr.     Mr.     Hickey,     and     Mr. 
Engle)  : 
S.  1629.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  comprehensive  water 
resources    planning;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (by  request)  : 
S.  1630.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Rudolph 
Ambra;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  1631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
or  additions   of  certain   lands  to   the   Effigy 
Mounds  National  Monument  In  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Inaclo 
and    Manuela   Soaves   Lopes   Inaclo;    to   the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carroll) : 
S.J.  Res.  74.  Joint    resolution    designating 
the  carnation  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ASSISTANCE   FOR   SELF-HELP   SUR- 
VEYS    OF     NEEDS     OF     CERTAIN 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
foUowing  resolution  iS.  Res.  124 ».  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF)  has  played  an  Invaluable 
humanitarian  role  In  helping  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world's  children;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  and  in  other  official  and  non-govern- 
mental services  to  needy  children  in  foreign 
countries;  and 

Whereas  many  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  currently  lack  information,  plans  and 
mechanisms  to  develop  systematic  programs 
for  the  overall  needs  of  their  own  children, 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  always  be- 
lieved in  the  concept  of  self-help,  and  de- 
sires to  continue  to  assist  others  to  aid  them- 
selves In  their  own  way  and  with  their  own 
personnel:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  in  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  a  Special  Fund  for  Self-Help  Surveys 
of  Children's  Needs  which  shall  be  available 
for  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to 
developing  countries  In  Latin  America,  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa,  for  (1)  making 
surveys  and  studies  of  the  needs  of  the 
children  of  such  country  and  the  services 
required  to  meet  such  needs,  (2)  fixing 
priorities  for  meeting  such  needs,  and  (3) 
developing  sound  organizational  plans  by 
which  the  needs  may  be  met. 

(b)  Moneys  In  such  Special  Fund  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  on  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Executive  Director, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
(1)  Interested  countries  for  the  purposes 
described  in  subsection  (a),  (2)  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  for  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  such  countries,  and 
(3)  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  for 
expenses  incurred  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. ' 

Sec.  2.  The  authorisation  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund. 


AFRICAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  tfor  himself  and 
Mr.  Keating*  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  125)  providing  that  April  15.  1961, 
be  recognized  as  African  Freedom  Day, 
which  was  considered  an(l  agreed  to. 
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(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  TO  PERMIT  MEN  TO  RETIRE 
AT  AGE  62 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  permit  men  to  retire  under  social 
security  at  the  age  of  62. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Senate  last  year  approved  a  similar 
amendment,  but  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration's oppo-sition  prevented  final 
approval. 

Under  present  law.  women  are  per- 
mitted to  retire  at  age  62.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  same  necessities  of  illness 
and  unemployment  which  affect  women 
also  may  affect  men.  Early  retirement 
under  this  amendment  would  be  entirely 
voluntary.  Each  worker  would  decide 
whether  retirement  before  age  65  suited 
hi.s  individual  needs. 

This  amendment  is  entirely  justifiable 
financially.  Workers  have  paid  into  the 
social  security  fund  and  should  be  en- 
titled to  receive  benefits  when  they  need 
them.  The  reduction  in  the  retirement 
age  would  not  hurt  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund  because  the 
earlier  retirement  would  be  at  actuari- 
ally reduced  benefits. 

Some  opponents  of  the  earlier  retire- 
ment age  for  women  argued  that  this 
would  encourage  employers  to  retire 
their  employees  at  the  earlier  age.  This 
fear  has  been  proved  untrue,  and  need 
not  worry  us  with  respect  to  the  earlier 
retirement  of  men. 

Mr.  President,  compas.sionate  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  older 
citizens  requires  our  consideration  of 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  5 
days  so  that  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  serve  as  cosponsors  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  bill  'S.  161 5 >  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  re- 
duced benefits  thereunder  (when  based 
upon  the  attainment  of  retirement  age) 
to  be  paid  to  men  at  age  62.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


OLD  SERIES  CURRENCY  BILL 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  i.s  designed  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment $10,000  a  day.  It  will  accomplish 
this  by  freeing  unneces-^^ary  reserves  now 
held  for  certain  old  series  gold  certifi- 
cates and  other  old  series  currency. 
These  reserves,  when  freed,  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Treasury  for  current  use.  and 
will   thereby   reduce   the   Government's 


need  to  borrow  additional  funds  and  to 
pay  interest  on  these  additional  borrow- 
ings. 

This  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as 
S.  3714,  86th  Congress,  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  June  24,  1960. 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  on  June  28, 
1960.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  become 
law. 

The  bill  brings  back  a  long  hi-story: 
Civil  War  greenbacks.  Treasury  notes  of 
1890,  silver  certificates,  and  other  re- 
minders of  the  great  monetary  and  fiscal 
issues  of  the  19th  century  and  early  part 
of  the  20th  century.  These  old  series  cer- 
tificates, most  of  them  of  the  old  large 
size,  are  now  backed  by  some  $31  million 
in  gold,  some  $31  million  in  silver,  and 
by  other  assets  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  There  is  no  basis  for  con- 
tinuing these  reserves  for  this  old  series 
currency.  In  the  first  place,  holding 
gold  as  a  reserve  for  gold  certificates  is 
meaningless,  because  the  gold  certificates 
no  longer  can  be  redeemed  in  gold.  In 
the  second  place,  many  of  these  old 
series  certificates  have  been  lost  through 
fires,  floods,  and  other  accidents,  and 
will  never  be  presented  for  payment. 

The  bill  would  transfer  these  reserves 
to  the  Treasury  for  curi-ent  use.  It  would 
add  the  outstanding  balances  of  the  old 
series  currency  to  the  non-interest-bear- 
ing public  debt.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine 
the  amounts  of  this  currency  which  in 
his  judgment  have  been  destroyed  or  ir- 
retrievably lost  and  to  reduce  the  Treas- 
ury's records  accordingly. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  entirely  clear 
that  this  bill  would  not  impair  or  injure 
in  any  way  whatever  the  redeemability 
of  any  outstanding  currency.  If  any  of 
this  old  series  currency  is  presented,  it 
will  be  redeemed  and  exchanged  for  up- 
to-date  currency  without  a  loss  to  the 
holder. 

This  bill  would  bring  the  old  currency 
legislation  up-to-date,  and  remove  a 
number  of  anachronistic  provisions 
which  no  longer  have  any  meaning.  In 
doing  this,  it  would  ."^ave  the  taxpayers 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,- 
000  a  day.  I  believe  this  saving  is  worth- 
while and  that  this  bill  should  be 
promptly  passed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1619)  to  authorize  adjust- 
ments in  accounts  of  outstanding  old 
series  currency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
STATES  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 

Mr  ANDERSON,  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Chavez, 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Kuchel,  Jack- 
son,  SCHOEPPEL,    BIBLE,   MOSS,   YOUNC   Of 

North  Dakota.  Gruening.  Long  of  Ha- 
waii, Engle.  Carroll,  McGee,  Burdick, 
Metcale,  and  Rickey,  a  bill  to  provide 


financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
comprehensive  water  resources  planning. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced to  carry  out  the  second  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources, 
which  is  stated  on  page  18  of  the  select 
committee's  report.  Senate  Report  No. 
29,  87th  Congress.  A  discussion  of  the 
need  for  carrying  out  this  recommenda- 
tion is  contained  on  page  49  of  that  re- 
p>ort.  The  recommendation  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Federal  Government  should  stimu- 
late more  active  participation  by  the  States 
in  planning  and  undertaking  water  develop- 
ment and  management  activities  by  setting 
up  a  10-year  program  oi  grants  to  the  States 
for  water  resources  planning  A  minimum 
of  about  $5  million  In  Federal  funds  should 
be  made  available  annually  for  matching  by 
the  SUtes  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  long- 
range  comprehensive  plans  for  water  re- 
sources development  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended in  No.  1  above. 

Recommendation  No.  1  referred  to 
calls  for  the  Federal  Government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  to  prepare 
and  keep  up-to-date  plans  for  compre- 
hen.';ive  water  resources  development 
and  management  for  all  major  river 
basins  of  the  United  States,  taking  into 
account  prospective  demands  for  all 
purposes  served  or  affected  by  water  de- 
velopment, including  full  recognition  of 
such  purposes  as  streamflow  regulation, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
preservation  and  propagation.  Cooper- 
ative Federal-State  planning  in  river 
basin  development  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  desirable  objective  and  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  number  of  river 
basins,  starting  with  the  Arkansas- 
White-Red  basins  and  the  New  Eng- 
land-New York  region,  where  in  1950 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  was  au- 
thorized to  prepare  comprehensive  plans 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  and  oth- 
er Federal  agencies.  Upon  conclusion  of 
the  reports  made  by  the  Arkansas- 
White-Red  and  New  England-New  York 
interagency  committees  they  have  been 
reconstituted  so  they  still  carry  out  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  functions.  More 
recently,  in  1958,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  establishing  the  Southeast 
Basins  Interagency  Study  Commission 
and  the  Texas  Basins  Interagency  Study 
Commission  to  carry  out, such  planning. 
There  have  also  l>een  interagency  co- 
ordinating committees  of  various  types 
in  the  Coltimbia  River  basin,  the  Mis- 
souri River  basin,  the  Pacific  Southwest, 
and  the  Delaware. 

Considerable  progress  toward  compre- 
hensive water  resources  planning  has 
been  made  under  the  aegis  of  these  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  but  one  weak- 
ness has  been  observed.  That  is  the 
inability  of  the  States,  in  some  cases,  to 
participate  as  fully  as  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  representatives  are  supported  by 
the  very  substantial  resources  and  staffs 
of  their  agencies  and  are  thus  able  in 
many  cases  to  come  to  the  meetings 
better  prepared  and  better  supported 
than  the  State  representatives,  who  gen- 
erally do  not  have  backing  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  from  the  staffs  of  the 
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State  agencies  dealing  with  water  re- 
sources. This  frequently  places  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  a  dominating  position, 
with  the  States  sometimes  unable  to  do 
more  than  to  approve  or  reject  Federal 
agency  proposals. 

The  intent  of  the  select  committee's 
recommendation,  and  of  this  proposed 
bill,  which  is  designed  to  carry  it  out.  is 
to  stimulate  the  States  to  participate 
constructively  in  the  development  of 
plans  to  meet  their  future  needs  and  to 
provide  more  adequate  backing  for  their 
representatives  on  interagency  planning 
groups.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
setting  up  a  grant-in-aid  program  which 
would  provide  Federal  funds  on  a  match- 
ing basis  for  water  resource  development 
and  planning  on  a  comprehensive  scale 
by  State  agencies. 

There  is  a  similar  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  planning  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution  by  State 
health  departments.  This  is  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  Public  Law  660.  84th 
Congress,  33  U.S.C.  466.  This  program 
is  administered  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  draft  bill  has  been 
patterned  after  this  program  but  would 
place  the  program  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  view  of  the  broad  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  in  such  fields  as  recla- 
mation in  the  Western  States,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  outdoor  recreation 
in  the  national  parks,  power  marketing, 
and  so  forth. 

Distribution  of  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  the  States  under  grant-in- 
aid  programs  with  matching  require- 
ments on  an  equitable  basis  is  a  highly 
complex  subject.  There  are  as  many 
pyossibilities  or  formulae  for  distributing 
irtich  funds  as  there  are  programs.  Sev- 
eral of  the  factors  that  are  frequently 
considered  are  the  population,  area,  fi- 
nancial need  of  the  individual  States,  and 
need  for  the  programs  in  question.  The 
proposed  bill  sets  up  a  combination  of 
these  four  as  the  basis  for  dividing  the 
money  among  the  States,  and  then  also 
contains  a  requirement  that  the  poorer 
States — measured  by  per  capital  in- 
come— will  not  have  to  put  up  as  large 
an  amount  of  matching  funds  as  the 
States  with  higher  per  capita  incomes 
than  the  national  average. 

The  exact  method  by  which  the  four 
factors  would  be  weighted  in  determin- 
ing the  allotments  is  left  up  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  the  same  maimer 
as  it  was  left  to  the  Surgeon  General 
in  the  water  pollution  control  planning 
program.  The  regulations  under  which 
the  distribution  of  funds  would  be  car- 
ried out  would  have  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Thus,  there  would 
be  an  opr>ortunity  for  conferring  with 
the  States,  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  others  affected,  and  publishing 
a  draft  of  procedures  prior  to  the  formal 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  for  mak- 
ing allotments.  This  would  permit  very 
careful  consideration  to  be  given  to  the 
working  out  of  an  equitable  formula  for 
making  the  allotments  among  the  States, 
while    the    procedures   relating    to   the 


matching  State  funds  assure  eun  equi- 
table sharing  of  costs  between  Federal 
and  State  Governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section -by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1629)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  comprehen- 
sive water  resources  planning,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anoerson  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-  follows: 

SHORT  xrrLi 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1961." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  When  used  In  this  Act — 
1 1 )    the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

(2)  th»  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  to  recognize,  preserve, 
and  protect  the  primary  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  In  the  planning  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  utilization 
of  their  water  and  related  land  resources. 
In  recognition  of  the  need  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  States  in  water  resources 
planning,  the  Secretarv  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  assist  the  States  In  Improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources planning  activities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

APPROPHXATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorlz«'d  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  yet.r  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  for  the  nine  succeeding  fiscal  years 
thereafter.  $5,000,000  In  each  such  year  for 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  de\-elop- 
ing  comprehensive  water  resources  plans  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  5.  <a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  4  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
allotments  to  the  States,  In  accordtmce  with 
regulations  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  popula- 
tion, (2)  the  land  area,  (3)  the  need  for 
comprehensive  water  resources  planning 
programs,  and  (4)  the  financial  need  of  the 
respective  States.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  population  of  the  Stf.tes  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  es- 
timates available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  land  area  of  the  States 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
official  records  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  , 

(b)  From  each  State's 'allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to 
its  Federal  share  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 8)  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  its  Stat« 
program  approved  under  section  6,  including 
the  cost  of  training  personnel  for  carrying 
out  such  program  and  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering such  program. 

STATE    programs 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  resources 


planning  which  is  submitted  by  a  State,  if 
such  plan — 

( 1 )  provides  for  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources planning  in  such  State  to  meet  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  the 
general  public,  for  water  and  water  related 
activities  taking  into  account  prospective 
demands  for  all  purposes  served  through  or 
affected  by  water  resources  development, 
with  adequate  provision  for  coordination 
with  all  Federal  and  State  agencies  having 
responsibilities  In  such  fields; 

(2)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency" )  to  admin- 
ister the  program: 

(3»  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  requires  to 
carry  out   his  functions  under  this   Act; 

(4)  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  carrying  out  the  State  program  and 
In  administering  such  program;   find 

(5)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  ptirpose  and  efficient 
administration  of  the   program. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove  any  pro- 
gram without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
agency  administering  such  program. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  a  State  agency  finds  that — 

(a)  the  plan  submitted  by  such  State  and 
approved  under  section  6  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  a 
requirement  of  such  section;  or 

(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  such 
a  requirement,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
such  agency  that  no  further  pajrments  will 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  this  Act. 

FEDERAL    SHARES 

Sec.  8.  (a»  The  "Federal  share"  for  any 
State  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  Its  approved  program  less 
that  p>ercentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  entire  United  States,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
the  Federal  share  shall  in  no  case  be  more 
than  66%  per  centum  or  less  than  331-3  per 
centum,  (2)  the  Federal  share  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  66% 
per  centum,  and  (3)  the  Federal  share  for 
any  State  shall  not  exceed  that  State's  al- 
lotment under  section  5. 

(b)  The  "Federal  shares"  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  per  capita  Incomes  of  the 
States  and  of  the  entire  United  States  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  first  such  pro- 
mvilgatlon  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  for  which  pajonents  are  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  and  a  promulgation  shall 
thereafter  be  made  for  each  succeeding  two 
years  and  shall  be  conclusive  for  such  years. 

payments 

Sec.  9.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period,  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  such  period,  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records  of  the 
State  and  information  furnished  by  it,  and 
such  other  Investigation  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary. 
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m2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  any  period, 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
psragraph)  by  which  he  finds  that  his  esti- 
mate of  thf;  amount  to  be  paid  such  State 
for  any  prior  period  under  this  Act  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  such  State  for 
such  prior  period  under  this  Act.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  through  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment In  such  Installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

ADMINIiiTR.ATION 

Sec.  10.  I  a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  regxila:ions  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

<b)  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  consent 
at  the  head  of  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  States,  utilize  such  officers  juid  em- 
ployees of  such  agency  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  a^  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

The  section-by-section   analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Anderson  is  as  follows: 
I  Section-by-Sectton  Analysis 

Section  1 ;  Short  title  under  which  this 
act  would  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1961." 

Section  2:  Definitions  used  in  the  bill. 
By  defljiltion  of  "State"  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  extended  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  It  Is 
believed  there  Is  need  In  these  Jurisdictions 
for  comprehensive  water  resources  planning 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  In  the  severiU  States. 

Section  3 :  Statement  of  policy.  In  which 
the  Congress  recognizes,  preserves,  and  pro- 
tects the  primary  responsibilities  and  rights 
of  the  States  in  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  their  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. The  statement  of  policy  Is  Impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  the  Congress  does 
not  Intend  in  any  way  to  change  Federal 
powers  or  responsibilities  x>r  those  of  the 
States  In  this  field.  By  "authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States 
financially  in  carrying  out  their  planning 
responsibilities  and  functions.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  caye  of  sound  water  resources  de- 
velopment will  be  promoted. 

Section  4:  Appropriations  authorized  of 
up  to  $5  million  each  year  In  Federal  funds 
to  be  used  for  grants  to  assist  the  States  In 
comprehensive  water  resources  planning. 
With  equal  matching  this  would  provide  an 
average  of  almost  $200,000  for  each  State 
for  carrying  out  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources planning,  which  should  finance  an 
average  of  about  10  professional  engineers, 
economists,  or  planners  In  each  State  with 
necessary  administrative  and  supporting  fa- 
cilities. The  duration  of  the  program  Is  set 
at  10  years.  This  Is  the  time  estimated  to 
be  required  to  complete  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  for  all  of  the  major  river  basins 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
States  would  be  so  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
grams and  that  the  merits  of  Increased  State 
action  In  the  field  of  water  resources  plan- 
ning will  be  so  well  demonstrated  In  that 
period  of  time  that  the  State  legislatures 
win  be  willing  to  carry  on  the  needed  pro- 
grams after  that  time  without  further  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Section  5:  Provides  for  allotments  to  be 
made  to  the  States  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations to  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  <  I )  population.  (2)  land  area, 
(3)  need  for  comprehensive  water  resources 
planning  programs,  and  (4)  financial  need 
of  the  respective  States.  The  bill  does  not 
set  a  formula  establishing  the  weight  to  be 
given  each  of  these  factors  by  the  Secretary 
in    miking    allotments   but    leaves    this    for 


determination  by  the  Secretary  after  study. 
In  making  the  regulations  the  Secretary 
would  be  expected  to  circulate  a  draft  among 
those  having  an  Interest  In  the  program  for 
comments  and  suggestions.  After  consider- 
ation of  the  comments  and  suggestions  re- 
ceived, the  regulations  would  be  placed  In 
effect  by  promulgation  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. This  Is  the  i>rocedure  followed  In 
establishing  the  regulations  under  which 
the  allotments  for  water  p>ollutlon  abatement 
programs  are  determined.  The  regulations 
referred  to  for  that  program  are  set  forth 
In  42  C.F.R.  55.1-55.8  Issued  September  7, 
1956.  by  the  Surgeon  General.         * 

Becaiise  of  the  many  complexities  Involved 
the  bill  does  not  state  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  need  for  comprehensive  water 
resources  planning  programs  as  one  of  the 
factors  to  be  considered  In  making  the  al- 
lotments. This  would  have  to  be  formu- 
lated by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  his 
Judgment  of  the  many  factors  Involved,  such 
as  the  present  state  of  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  State,  estimates  of 
future  needs,  conflicts  between  potential 
water  uses,  and  others. 

The  allotments  would  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary soon  after  receipt  of  each  year's  ap- 
propriation and  would  set  the  top  limit  of 
what  each  State  could  receive  under  the  ap- 
propriation. Section  5  also  provides  that 
the  allotments  can  be  used  only  for  carrying 
out  State  programs  for  comprehensive  water 
resources  planning  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Provision  U  made,  how- 
ever, that  the  cost  of  training  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  programs  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  programs  are  also  Included. 
This  Is  similar  to  the  procedures  adopted  for 
the  water  pollution  control  programs. 

Section  6:  This  section  <5et8  up  the  criteria 
which  the  Secretary  would  consider  In  ap- 
proving the  State's  programs,  and  thus  will 
be  a  guide  to  the  States  In  formulating  their 
programs  under  the  act.  The  section  Is  de- 
signed to  give  maximum  flexibility  to  the 
States,  as  it  Is  recognized  that  It  Is  not  prac- 
tical to  establish  rigid  rules  that  each  State 
must  follow.  The  essential  factors  provided 
for  are  that  the  planning  will  be  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis  to  meet  needs  of  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  the  general  public  for 
water  and  water-related  activities  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis,  with  proper  consideration  of 
all  potential  needs  and  purposes  served  by 
water.  No  change  Is  made  In  any  priorities 
of  use  established  under  State  law,  but  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  broad  type  of  planning  which 
would  be  fostered  by  this  bill  will  encourage 
the  States  to  give  full  recognition  to  the 
non-re\'enue-5rieldlng  purposes  such  as 
streamflow  regulation,  outdoor  recreation, 
and  preservation  and  jvonagatlon  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  along  with  the  other  purposes 
served  by  water. 

The  planning  would  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  designated  State  agency,  which 
agency  would  have  to  make  repwrts  and 
furnish  information  to  the  Secretary  as 
necessary  for  him  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  the  act  The  State  agency  would  have 
to  be  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  prior  to  the  disapproval  of 
any  program  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  7:  This  section  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  withhold  payments  to  the  State  if 
the  approved  plan  Is  changed  so  as  to  no 
longer  comply  with  the  requirements,  or.  If 
the  administration  of  the  plan  does  not 
comply   with   the   requirements. 

Section  8:  This  section  specifies  the 
method  for  determining  how  much  State 
money  would  have  to  be  put  Into  the  overall 
SUte  program  to  match  the  Federal  funds 
allotted  to  the  States.  The  formula  used 
Is  the  same  as  that  used  In  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program.  For  a  State  with 
per  capita  Income  the  same  as  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  the  Federal  and 
State  shares  would  be  equal.  In  other  words. 


dollar  for  dollar  matching.  Ykx  a  State  with 
a  per  capita  Income  equal  to  12S  percent  of 
the  average  per  capita  income  of  the  entire 
United  States,  the  Federal  share  would  be 
37',i  percent,  or  the  Federal  grant  would  be 
37 '2  cents  for  each  82 '/j  cents  put  up  by 
the  State  For  a  State  with  a  per  capita  In- 
come of  80  percent  of  the  national  average 
the  Federal  share  would  be  60  p>ercent  with 
the  State  putting  up  40  percent.  Upper  and 
lower  limits  on  the  Federal  share  are  set  at 
two-tliirds  and  one-third  and  the  sharing 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  set 
at  two-thirds  Federal.  The  Federal  share 
naturally  could  not  exceed  the  States'  allot- 
ments made  under  section  5.  and  this  Is 
stated  In  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  sejs  forth  the  details  of 
how  the  per  capita  incomes  are  to  be  com- 
puted. In  the  san^c  manner  as  fur  the  water 
pollution    control    program. 

Section  9:  This  section  specifies  the  way 
In  which  payments  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  States  under  the  legislation. 
It  provides  for  payments  to  be  made  quar- 
terly or  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Provision  is  made  for  adjustments 
as  required  for  errors  made  in  computing 
previous  payments. 

Section  10:  This  section  states  necessary 
administrative  criteria  for  carrying  out  the 
act  and  authorizes  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  funds  for  administration. 


EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS  GUAR- 
ANTEED AND  DIRECT  HOME  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  House  bill 
5723,  received  today  from  the  House  of 
Repre.'^entatives,  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  twice,  and  that  it  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  VICE  PRESipENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORTON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
3935  >  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service 
and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  3935.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  12.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Hickey,  Metc-klp.  Neuberger, 
Bartlett,  Long  of  Missouri.  Moss, 
M'Gke,  Javits,  and  Grukning  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
<S.  1562  >  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  community 
colleges  for  strengthening  science,  math- 
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ematics,  modern  foreign  language,  and 
technical  instruction,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Smfth  of  Massachusetts  on  April  12, 
1961. 


CREATION  OF  NATIONAL  WEATHER 
COUNCIL— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13.  1961.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  MUNDT,  and  Mr.  Encle  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  «S. 
1577  >  to  create  the  National  Weather 
Council  and  to  provide  coordination  and 
central  direction  for  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  weather  research,  basic  and 
applied,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  April  13,  1961. 


CREATION  OF  NATIONAL  WEATHER 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  1577)  to  create  the  National  Weather 
Council  and  to  provide  coordination  and 
central  direction  for  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  weather  research. 

At  that  time  I  asked  permission  that 
the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  and  ahead  of  certain  prior 
legislation  passed  on  the  subject.  In- 
advertently, in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  apparently,  the  bill  was  not  in- 
cluded at  that  point.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
or  my  remarks  on  yesterday,  and  ahead 
of  the  prior  legislation  on  the  subject, 
which  was  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  addition,  I  call  attention  to  an 
article  on  this  subject  written  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning.  Mr.  Krock 
has  devoted  his  deservedly  popular  and 
wide-read  column  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  water  dcsalinization  and  weather 
modification  a.s  the  most  appropriate 
fields  for  an  effective'  response  to  the 
challenge  presented  by  the  achievements 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  outer  space. 

Mr.  Krock  rightly,  in  my  judgment, 
emphasizes  that  research  in  water  supply 
and  weather  modification  could  be  of 
lastinp  benefit  to  the  world.  His  state- 
ment is  directly  in  accord  with  the 
thoughts  I  advanced  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Krock's  article  entitled 
"Concentration  of  Science  on  Outer 
Space,"  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  today,  April  14,  1961.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONCENTIl.\TION    OF    SCIENCE    ON    OUTER    SPACE 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  April  13. — If  the  dictators  of 
the   great   Communist  states  had    not   con- 
tinuously belled  their  professions  of  peaceful 
Intent  by  belligerent  words  and  acts  against 


the  non-Communist  nations  and  their  free 
Institutions,  the  space  flight  around  the 
earth  by  a  Russian  Air  Force  major  would 
have  been  hailed  with  urunixed  Joy  by  every- 
one. On  hearing  of  It.  the  entire  world  pop- 
ulation would  have  evaluated  It  with  those 
great  preceding  feats  of  science  which  have 
brought  vast  benefit  to  humanity. 

But  because  of  the  distrust  that  now  exists 
among  the  great  nations,  and  has  plunged 
them  into  huge  programs  of  deadly  rearma- 
ment, an  achievement  by  one  which  carries 
a  clear  and  direct  potential  of  military 
supremacy  engenders  fear  of  its  tise.  Though 
the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  com- 
prehend how  the  Communist  states  could 
possibly  suspect  this  Nation  of  aggrefslve 
military  designs,  there  are  strong  Indications 
that  actually  they  do.  And  ro  it  has  become 
as  impossible  for  either  of  the  groups  divided 
by  the  cold  war  to  welcome  unreservedly 
such  feats  as  Major  Gagarin's  In  the  opposite 
camp. 

That  Is  tf^e  mournful  plight  of  mankind 
In  this  period  when  science  has  been  so 
largely  conscrlp4«d  by  government  for  dis- 
coveries that  have  a  clear  and  direct  military 
use,  and  when  so  huge  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  is  being  spent  In  the  activity. 
Tills  diverts  the  mind  of  government  from 
other  scientific  research  and  development 
that  not  only  holds  greater  promise  of  prac- 
tical results,  but  results  whose  application 
would  advance  the  prospect  of  orderly  and 
durable  world  peace  far  beyond  any  possible 
military  use  they  could  be  put  to. 

SOME  NONMH-rrART  PROJECTS 

Among  these  projects  are  an  effective  meas- 
ure of  weather  control,  and  the  exjierlment 
President  Kennedy  mentioned  at  his  news 
conference  this  week.  This  Is  the  work 
going  forward,  at  moderate  expense — even 
Infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  billions 
spen  on  outer  space  exploration — on  the 
desallnizatlon  of  the  waters  of  the  seas  and 
oceans.  "If  we  could  ever."  he  said,  "com- 
petitively at  a  cheap  rate  get  fresh  water 
from  salt  water,  that  •  •  •  in  the  long- 
range  Interests  of  humanity  would  really 
dw£u-f  any  other  scientific  accomplishment." 
Tills  being  true,  and  the  project  feasible,  a 
rough  accounting  of  what  Is  being  done  about 
It  in  the  United  States  supplies  an  lllus- 
trr.tlon  of  the  humble  fare  of  peaceful  sci- 
ence In  contrast  with  the  glut  of  billions 
spent  on  science  with  a  direct  military  poten- 
tial. 

In  the  period  from  1952  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  Government  has  al- 
lotted $13.5  million  to  desallnizatlon  research 
and  development.  Of  this  sum  $3.8  million 
was  allcfcatod  for  fiscal  1960-61.  There  are 
five  pilot  plants  at  work  under  Government 
contracts.  And  the  Government  has  backed 
these  private  Industrial  contracts,  some  of 
them  with  50  percent  of  the  costs.  The  total 
of  this  backing  Is  not  computed.  But,  even 
If  It  Justifies  an  official  guess  that  It  will  be 
big  in  dollars,  the  grand  total  of  desallniza- 
tlon financing.  1952-61,  will  be  n  tiny  ex- 
penditure In  contrast  with  the  $20  billion 
or  more  of  Government  spending  on  outer 
space  projects  and  hardware  In  the  same 
period. 

SPrRBINC    PEACE    AND    PLENTY 

Th3  possibilities  envisaged  by  advocates 
of  a  $100  million  annual  program  for  weather 
control  have  been  reported  in  this  space 
rcceiitly.  They  would  be  remarkable,  even 
If  only  partly  realized.  The  yields  of  the 
enrth  would  be  enriched  and  fairly  distrib- 
uted. Property  now  regularly  destroyed  by 
violent  phases  of  the  weather  would  be  pre- 
served. And  if  p>cace  is  promoted  by  improv- 
ing the  state  of  mankind,  important  ad- 
vances in  meterologlcal  science  would  greatly 
contribute  to  this  promotion. 

The  attainment  of  desallnizatlon  of  sea- 
water,  at  the  cheap  competitive  rite  which, 
as  the  President  said,  is  the  objective  of  this 


enterprise,  Is  especially  commended  by  the 
fact  that  It  is  nearer  in  practical  prospect 
than  Important  weather  control.  And  suc- 
cess would  solve  the  vital  problem  of  supply- 
ing water  to  the  parched  lands  and  deserts 
of  which  the  United  States  has  a  large  share. 
The  President's  statement  implies  that  he 
will  ask  Congress  for  more  financing  if  that 
Is  needed.  And  If  any  well-watered  citizen 
doubts  Mr.  Kennedy's  estimate  that  success- 
ful desallnizatlon  would  dwart  any  other 
scientific  accomplishment,  he  need  go  no 
fiirther  than  Arizona  and  California  to  be 
convinced. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Justin  J.  Mahoncy,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  northern  district  of 
New  York,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Theo- 
dore P.  Bowes. 

Harold  C.  Doyle,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  South  Da- 
kota, term  of  4  years,  vice  Clinton  G. 
Richards. 

Clayburne  A.  McLelland,  of  Mai-yland. 
to  be  U.S.  marshal,  for  the  district  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  term  ■  of  8  years,  vice 
Joseph  I.  Kincaid. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
I>ersons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday.  April  21,  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


COMMUNIST     CHINA     RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
mounting  number  of  votes  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
favor  of  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
seating  of  Communist  China.  I  share 
his  concern,  and  I  Tcnow  it  is  also  shared 
by  the  President. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  also 
urged  that  the  Senate  adopt  a  bipartisan 
concurrent  resolution  pertaining  to  this 
matter. 

As  the  Senate  knows  and  as  the  dis- 
tinrruishcd  minority  leader  noted  yester- 
day, the  Congress  has  in  the  past 
adopted  many  resolutions  opposing  the 
seating  of  Communist  China.  However, 
those  expressions  of  opposition,  coupled 
with  the  policies  of  the  previous  Presi- 
dent, have  not  pfevented  a  growth  dur- 
ing recent  years  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  (fonsideration  of  this  question 
among  other  nations  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

This  places  the  present  President  in 
a  very  diflBcult  position  as  we  approach 
the  next  meeting  of  that  body.  He  in- 
herits a  policy  which,  despite  its  vigor- 
ous prosecution  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  past  congressional  expressions  of 
opposition  to  seating  Communist  China, 
has  not  been  able  to  check  the  trend. 
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The  President  is  opposed  to  seating 
Communist  China.  The  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
are  opposed  to  it.  So,  too,  are  most 
Members  of  the  Congress — and.  as  I  re- 
call, on  the  basis  of  previous  resolutions, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  regardless 
of  party.  Yet  the  prospect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal  now  looms  larger 
than  ever  before. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  nonpartisan  in  his  approach  to 
these  matters.  I  know  he  wishes  to  up- 
hold and  support  the  President  in  the 
difficult  situation  which  he  has  found 
upon  taking  office. 

A  joint  bipartisan  resolution  may,  in- 
deed, be  helpful  to  the  President  at  this 
time.  However,  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  would 
consider  framing  the  resolution,  not  in 
the  apparently  ineffective  language 
which  we  have  used  in  the  past,  but  in 
the  positive  language  which  the  Presi- 
dent u.sed  in  discussing  this  matter  at 
his  last  press  conference,  on  Wednes- 
day. If  we  were  to  incorporate  the 
President's  language,  in  substance,  in  a 
resolution,  it  would  read  to  the  following 
effect: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  It 
supports  the  President  In  his  affirmation  that 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet 
Its  commitments  to  the  people  and  govern- 
ment on  Formosa  and  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Taiwan  (Formosa)  government, Irf 
Its  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

A  congressional  resolution  of  support 
for  such  an  affirmation  of  policy  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  welcomed  by  the  President; 
and  I  should,  indeed,  be  glad  to  join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  sponsor- 
ing such  a  nonpartisan  expression  of  na- 
tional policy  on  this  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  question. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  such  a  resolution, 
we  should,  indeed,  be  upholding  the  hand 
of  the  President,  as  I  know  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  desires  to  do, 
because  he  knows,  as  all  the  rest  of  us 
do,  that  the  great  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  these  highly  charged  diplo- 
matic questions  rests  with  the  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  expression  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

With  respect  to  the  language  in  the 
resolution  which  we  propose  to  submit 
today,  I  may  say  it  was  drafted  by  the 
Legislative  Drafting  Service,  with  the 
advice  of  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  However,  I 
believe  the  alternative  language  the 
majority  leader  has  just  now  suggested 
certainly  merits  careful  and  immediate 
consideration;  and  I  shall  at  once  con- 
sult with  the  majority  leader  and  some 
of  our  other  colleagues,  because  we  know 
full  well  that  the  President  is  the  con- 
ductor of  our  foreign  affairs.  He,  and 
he  only,  takes  the  affirmative  action;  a,nd 
the  Senate  is  in  something  of  a  consulting 
capacity  in  that  regard.  We  have  al- 
ways reaffirmed  our  desire  to  uphold  the 
hand  of  the  President  on  this  point.  I 
shall  give  this  matter  immediate  consid- 
eration and  >ee  what  can  be  done  to  ex- 
pedite action.  I  may  say  that  some  35  or 
36  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle  have  already  indicated  their 
desire  to  attach  their  names  to  this  kind 
of  resolution,  so  I  rather  fancy  that  a 
little  later  in  the  morning  we  shall  come 
to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I   yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  propKJses  carry 
the  implication  that  our  obligations  to 
Taiwan  will  be  fulfilled,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  leaves  the  door  open  for 
the  support  of  the  admittance  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  reads  into  my  sug- 
gestions an  implication  I  certainly  did 
not  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  assumed  that  was  so.  but 
I  was  afraid  that  inference  could  be 
drawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Let  me  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  many  times,  that 
personally  I  am  opposed  to  the  admit- 
tance of  Red  China  into  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  am  opposed  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  by  this  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  close  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
was  the  author  of  the  resolution,  which 
was  submitted  near  the  opening  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  to  obtain  an 
expression  from  the  Senate  opposing  the 
admission  of  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations  and  opposing  the  recognition  of 
the  government  of  Red  China  by  this 
country. 

I  feel  deeply  concerned  in  this  matter, 
as  I  indicated  earlier  in  the  session.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  no 
pride  of  authorship^  and  is  happy,  indeed 
if  the  majority  and  minority  leadership 
of  the  Congress  are  going  to  take  this 
matter  in  hand.  There  is  only  one 
point,  however,  that  I  want  to  stress,  in 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  His  suggestion  is  that  the 
resolution  should  read  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
supports  the  President  In  his  affirmation  that 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet  Its 
commitments  to  the  people  and  government 
on  Formosa  and  shall  continue  to  support 
the  Taiwan  Government  in  Its  membership 
in  the  United  Nations. 

I  repeat : 

Continue  to  support  the  Taiwan  Govern- 
ment   in    its    membership    In    the    United 

Nations. 

If  we  add  to  that  statement  words  so 
as  to  make  it^ead,  "continue  to  support 
the  Taiwan  Government  as  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chinese  people  in  the 
United  Nations,"  it  would  be  a  firm  and 
reassuring  resolution. 

I  want  to  support  the  President  in  this 
matter.  He  is  my  President  just  as  much 
as  he  is  the  President  of  any  Senator 
who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  want  the  action  of  Congress  to  hold  up 
his  hands  in  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
stand  against  the  admission  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations.  How- 
ever. I  am  concerned  at  the  closing  words 
of  this  proposal.  It  leaves  a  loophole  for 
keeping  Formosa  in  the  United  Nations 


but  also  admitting  Red  China — the  old 
two-China  policy.  I  do  not  for  an  in- 
stant suggest  that  that  is  the  intention 
either  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  or  of  anyone  else — but  the  loop- 
hole is  there  and  it  must  be  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     Certainly;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  raising 
the  question  of  two  Chinas.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  tfO  consider  two  Chinas. 
There  is  only  on0  China,  and  it  is  the  one 
to  which  we  haVe  extended  recognition, 
and  with  which  we  have  exchanged  am- 
bassadors, and  with  which  we  have 
entered  into  security  agreements. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  majority  leader  make  that  state- 
ment. If  that  is  so,  what  possible  ob- 
jection could  there  be  to  making  the  res- 
olution crystal  clear,  so  that  it  will  read 
"to  support  the  Twaiwan  Government  in 
its  membership  in  the  United  Nations  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Chinese 
people"?  Then  there  could  be  no  possi- 
ble question;  and  if  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, and  if  we  are  not  going  to  leave  a 
loophole  for  the  so-called  two-China 
policy,  what  objection  is  there  to  saying 
so  in  plain,  U.S.  language? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  we  shall 
be  glad  to  consider  this  suggestion,  as 
long  as  the  minority  leader  has  indi- 
cated  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired.  Without  objection,  he  will  be 
given  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  long  as  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  indicated 
he  wants  time  to  study  this  matter,  I 
would,  of  course,  be  most  happy  to  give 
con.sideration  to  the  proposal  advanced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE 


U.S.  MASARYK  POSTAGE 
STAMP 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  our  entire 
exchanjje  program  with  the  Communist 
world  ig  predicated  on  reciprocity. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  constituents  of  Czechoslovak 
origin  that  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 
authorities  have  been  violating  the  In- 
ternational Postal  Convention  by  return- 
ing, as  inadmissible,  mailed  matter  from 
this  country  bearing  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty stamp  and  the  Thomas  Masaryk 
stamp. 

Despite  this,  we  have  granted  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  permission  to 
tour  their  postal  exhibit  around  the 
United  States.  According  to  reliable  in- 
formation, the  exhibit  excludes  all  of  the 
many  stamps  issued  by  free  Czechoslo- 
vakia, bearing  the  likeness  of  Masaryk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  introduce  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  dated 
April  4,  1961,  and  a  copy  of  a  statement 
entitled  "The  Story  of  the  U.S.  Masaryk 
Postage  Stamp."  » 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wao  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AFUL4.  1961. 
Hun.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Woihington.  D.C. 

Mr^  Skcretart  The  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America  wishes  to  draw  joui  at- 
tention to  the  banning  of  US.  postage 
stamps  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 
Enclosed  is  a  brief  review  of  actions  previ- 
ously taken  by  us  and  the  corerspondence 
carried  on  between  the  ofBce  of  the  Poet- 
master  General  and  the  Department  of  State 
with  the  Counci:. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  happened  Ameri- 
cans of  Czechoslovak  descent,  represented  by 
our  organization,  regret  that  the  note  sent 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  December  13, 
1960  was  "BO  little  and  so  late." 

Since  the  Issuance  of  the  State  Department 
Note  No.  696  we  have  had  sporadic  evidence 
that  the  UJS.  airmail  Statue  of  Liberty  stamp 
has  been  returned  as  inadmissible  while  the 
complete  ban  of  the  Thomas  Masaryk  stamps 
remains  unchanged. 

Furthermore,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention that,  according  to  Linn's  Weekly 
Stamp  News,/ Issue  of  February  6,  1961.  "the 
postal  authorities  of  Czechoslovakia  have 
available  portions  of  their  traveling  post  of- 
fice exhibits  in  the  United  States  which  may 
be  used  for  dlsplriy  purposes  at  stamp  society 
exhibitions."  The  travel  exhibit  is  offered  to 
any  philatelist  society  for  transportation  and 
Insurance  charge.s.  According  to  reliable 
Information,  the  exhibit  excludes  from  Its 
group  of  famous  personages  any  stamp  of 
Masaryk. 

Likewise  all  stamps  honoring  Masaryk  and 
the  Czechoslovak  legions  of  World  War  I  are 
to  be  excluded  from  the  contemplated  ex- 
hibits at  the  International  Philatelist  Ex- 
hibit to  be  held  In  Prague  in  1962  As  stated 
In  the  Czechoslovak  Philatelist,  Chicago,  the 
Prague  regime  has  already  announced  that 
these  stamjJE  are  not  to  appear  at  the  exhibit. 

In  both  matters — that  of  admittance  of 
postage  stamps  used  on  mail  and  the  ad- 
mUslbillty  of  all  stamps  at  exhibits — this 
organization  favors  the  policy  of  strict  rec- 
iprocity: 

1.  The  banning  of  Lenin,  Gottwald,  No- 
votny.  and  so  forth,  stamps  In  the  United 
States  should  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
not  lift   the   ban  on   the  Masaryk  stamp; 

2.  TTie  ban  on  travel  exhibits  of  the 
Czechoslovak  regime  In  this  country,  unless 
the  Czechoslovak  authorities  are  willing  to 
admit,  on  equal  terms,  a  U.S.  travel  postage 
stamp  exhibit  in  Czechoslovakia,  without  the 
exclusion  of  the  US.  Masaryk  stamp. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Czechoslovak   National    Council 
or  America. 


The   Story    or   the   U.S.    Masaryk    Postage 
Stamp 

The  stamp  honoring  President  Masaryk  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  In  a  series  "champions  of  liberty"  on 
March  7,   1960. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  had  assembled 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  Czechoslovak 
regime  was  not  delivering  American  mall 
with  the  Masaryk  stamp. 

On  April  6,  the  council  Informed  the  Post- 
master General  and  asked  for  an  Investiga- 
tion. 

The  Postmaster  General  answered  that  it 
was  difficult  to  prove  and  that  the  council 
would  have  to  send  registered  mall  before  the 
Post  Office  could  take  up  an  Investigation. 
The  council  was  able  to  supply  proof  almost 
immediately  showing  that  Masaryk  stamps 
were  being  removed  from  registered  mall  and 
that  the  envelope  was  then  stamped  "Arrived 
without  stampe." 


On  May  10,  the  Post  Office  merely  protested 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Poet  Office  the  removal 
of  the  stamps  from  registered  mall  but  made 
no  mention  of  nondeUvery  of  ordinary  mail. 

To  get  action,  the  council  had  meanwhile 
asked  friendly  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  ' 
ln£ist  on  an  Investigation.  The  cciuicU  con- 
tinued to  assemble  conclusive  evidence  from 
Americans  throughout  the  United  States 
that  no  mall  bearing  the  Masaryk  st.mip  w.-^s 
being  delivered  in  Czechoelovakia. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  replied,  however, 
to  the  Honorable  Clement  Zablocki  on  May 
6  that:  "The  American  Embassy  In  Prague 
had  recently,  in  response  to  a  quer;.',  reported 
that  there  is  no  public  ban  upon  delivery  of 
mall  bearing  the  stamp.  It  has  also  reported 
that  it  continues  to  receive  mall  bearing  the 
Bt.'unp  (the  Embassy,  that  Is) .  Ass:.stant  Sec- 
retary Macomber  then  added  that  "the  Post 
Office  does  not,  at  present,  consider  there  are 
grounds  for  taking  action." 

On  June  1.  the  first  load  of  American  mall 
stamped  "Inadmissible"  arrived  In  this  coun- 
try. It  was  part  of  an  anti-American  cam- 
paign following  the  Paris  debacle.  With  tens 
of  tliousands  of  undelivered  letters  flooding 
American  post  offices,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral finally  cabled  to  Prague  asking  for  In- 
formation about  the  registered  mall.  etc. 
Prague  cabled  back  that  It  had  not  received 
any  communication  from  Washington. 

Wasliington  cabled  back  and  sent  a  copy 
of  lis  May  10  letter.    There  the  matter  ended. 

At  the  very  time  that  Prague  returned  Its 
first  fiood  of  American  mall,  it  also  sent  to 
this  country  first-day  covers  and  mall  with 
the  Lenin  commemorative  stamp  and  the 
stamp  honoring  the  15th  anniversary  of 
Czechoslovakia's  liberation  by  the  Red  army. 
The  council  asked  for  some  gesture  of  re- 
prisal. There  was  none.  The  U.S.  Post  Office 
continued  to  deliver  the  Communist  com- 
memorative stamps.  Throughout  the  whole 
affair,  the  attitude  has  been  that  "while  the 
action  of  the  Czechoslovak  ban  Is  deplorable, 
Prague  Is  within  its  legal  rights."  At  no  time 
did  Washington  show  any  intention  of  using 
the  champion  of  liberty  stamp  as  a  weap- 
on In  the  cold  war. 

On  June  17  the  council  Informt^l  the  Post 
Office  and  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
Prague  regime  had  entrusted  V.  Mlniberger, 
an  American  fellow  traveler  visiting  Prague, 
editor  of  Czech-American  magazines  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Communist  government,  pub- 
lished In  Chicago,  to  announce  over  the 
Prague  radio  and  In  his  Chicago  publica- 
tions that  "the  Czechoslovak  Government 
had  protested  immediately  against  the  stamp 
to  the  Postmaster  General."  The  protest  was 
tied  up  with  the  U-2  Incident  and  Paris. 

On  July  11  the  Department  of  State  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  no  Information  concern- 
ing the  Prague  broadcast  and  again  nothing 
was  done.  Mlniberger  is  back  in  Chicago 
from  one  of  his  yearly  visits  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia as  honored  guest  and  coworker  of 
the  Red  regime. 

On  August  25.  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  it  had  sent  a  note  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  requesting  Infor- 
mation on  the  ban.  As  the  Honorable  Frank 
KowALSKi  rightly  pointed  out  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record:  "We  do  not  need  infor- 
mation but  action  to  protest  strongly.  The 
facts  are  Indisputable,  that  the  actions  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  fire  in  clear 
violation  of  International  postal  agreements; 
that  this  case  called  for  a  much  earlier  action 
and  for  something  stronger  than  a  polite  re- 
quest for  Information.  It  is  another  admin- 
istration fumble  which  has  cost  us  a  great 
opporunity." 

Finally,  on  November  6,  1960.  8  months 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  stamp,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador  In  Washington  answered 
the  Department  of  State  with  a  note  note- 
worthy for  Its  animosity  and  falsehoods. 


To  this  the  Department  of  State  replied 
on  December  13,   1960.  by  note  No.  696. 

(Report  submitted  by  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  ) 


TliE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  committee  bill  to  gradually  increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  and 
to  extend  the  protection  of  the  act  to  4 
million  workers  in  our  larger  depaitment 
stores,  chain  stores,  laundries,  and  serv- 
ice industries.  I  support  the  minimum 
wage  bill  this  year,  as  I  did  last  year, 
and  as  I  have  done  at  every  opportunity 
in  the  past. 

I  do  so  on  the  simple  ground  of  ele- 
mentary social  justice.  Any  job  that  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  a  wage  of  $1.25  an 
liour.  And  any  job  that  is  in  interstate 
commerce  ought  to  be  protected  by  the 
Federal  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Several  million  Americans  are  today 
laboring  for  a  wage  which  we  in  this 
country  must  consider  beneath  any  rea- 
sonable standard  of  justice  and  decency. 

There  are  2i.'2  million  people  already 
covered  by  our  Federal  minimum  wage 
law  whose  hourly  wage  has  been  stalled 
at  $1  per  hour,  the  legal  minimum. 
Their  wages  have  stagnated  at  fehis  point 
since  1956.  despite  the  20  percent  in- 
crease in  tho  average  wage  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  workers,  despite 
the  15  percent  rise  in  national  produc- 
tivity since  1956,  and  despite  the  12  per- 
cent rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

There  are  additional  millions,  princi- 
pally in  the  retail  and  service  industries, 
who  are  worse  off  even  than  these,  be- 
cause they  have  no  minimum  wage  law 
protection  at  all  and  hence  frequently 
receive  less  than  $1  an  hour^ without 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

These  people  are  obviou-sly  unable  to 
protect  themselves.  The  great  Ameri- 
can parade  toward  an  ever  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  has  passed  them  by.  Their 
position  is  worsening  as  gradual  infla- 
tion steadily  takes  from  them  even  that 
little  which  they  have.  Lacking  in  tech- 
nical skills,  living  in  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment,  working  in  industries 
that  are  not  organized  by  labor  unions, 
they  are  forced  to  accept  a  wage  that 
ignores  human  need,  that  mocks  the  dig- 
nity of  honest  labor,  that  violates  the 
concept  of  a  just  wage. 

The  continuance  of  this  situation  year 
in  and  year  out  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
country  and  a  st.anding  reproach  to  its 
law  makers. 

The  bill  before  us  presents  us  with  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity. 

It  will  raise  the  minimupi  wage  of  all 
workers  now  covered  by  the  act  to  $1.15 
for  the  first  2  years  and  $1.25  there- 
after. 

It  will  raise  the  minimum  wage  for 
those  newly  covered  under  the  act  to  $1 
during  the  first  year,  $1.05  during  the 
second  year,  $1.15  during  the  third  year 
and  $1.25  thereafter. 

And  it  will  extend  time  and  a  half  pay 
for  overtime  to  4  million  newly  covered 
employees. 

My  only  criticism  jof  this  bill  is  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  $1.25  minimum  go  into  effect 
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immediately.  I  would  like  to  see  vast 
rumbers  of  workers  who  will  still  be  out- 
side the  act  brought  under  it. 

Though  cost  of  living  varies  somewhat 
across  the  Nation,  there  is  no  section 
of  our  country  where  the  cost  of  living 
IS  so  low  that  $1.25  an  hour  wage  can  pro- 
vide more  than  a  bare  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  I  believe  that  any 
business,  regardless  of  size,  that  is  a  go- 
ing concern,  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
pay  a  decent  wage  to  its  employees  and 
should  have  a  legal  obligation  to  do  so. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  see  broader 
legislation  than  that  now  before  us.  But 
I  accept  the  decision  of  the  President  and 
distmgui.^hed  congressional  leaders  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLLl  that  this  bill  represents  as  great 
a  stride  forward  as  can  be  made  at  this 
time. 

This  bill  will  bring  help  and  hope  to 
millions  of  Americans.  It  is  so  gradual 
in  its  effect  and  so  modest  in  its  extent 
that  I  cannot  see  how  it  will  harm  our 
economy  or  our  business  establishments. 
I  therefore  intend  to  vote  for  it  and  to 
oppose  any  restrictive  amendment. 

I  congratulate  the  President  and  those 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  have 
brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  passage 
of  this  just  and  humane  measure. 


'    LITERACY  \TLLAGE  IN   INDIA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  enthusiasm  aoout  the 
Government-sponsored  Peace  Corps 
which  is  being  created  to  give  American 
volunteers  an  opportunity  to  help  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  various  ways 
along  the  road  to  economic  and  social 
progress.  ^ 

The  Peace  Corps  is  not  yet  in  opera- 
tion, but  I  think  already  it  has  performed 
one  very  great  sei-vice  to  the  American 
people.  It  has  already  focused  attention 
on  the  work  which,  for  some  years  has 
been  quietly  and  efiSciently  taking  place 
in  the  field  of  foreign  assistance,  under 
the  guidance  of  private  groups.  Whether 
the  Peace  Corps  itself  will  be  successful 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  cf  the  private  groups,  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  in  the  field  have 
already  been  exceedingly  successful  in 
carrying  out  a  variety  of  assistance  proj- 
ects along  various  specialized  lines. 

Some  of  the  private  Peace  Corps,  if  I 
may  call  them  that,  have  been  well  pub- 
licized and  their  work  widely  acknowl- 
edged. Medico,  the  creation  of  the  heroic 
and  dedicated  Tom  Dooley,  is  certainly 
one  of  these.  Others  have,  until  the  pres- 
ent surge  of  interest  in  the  field,  re- 
mained unknown  to  the  general  public. 
Just  recently,  two  such  efforts  have  come 
to  my  attention. 

One  of  these  is  the  work  of  a  New  York 
re.sident.  Mrs.  Welthy  Honsinger  Fisher, 
originally  of  Rome.  NY.,  who  has  vir- 
tually created  out  of  nothing  Literacy 
Village  in  Lucknow.  India.  Its  aims  are 
the  training  of  teachers  and  development 
of  coordmated  adult  education  programs. 

Another  program  is  that  carried  out 
by  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  and  Smith.  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories.  Initiated  2  years  ago,  this 
program  enables  senior  medical  students 


to  visit  remote  areas  of  the  world  for  a 
minimum  of  10  weeks  of  work  and  study. 
They  learn  how  medicine  is  practiced  In 
cultures  greatly  different  from  our  own; 
they  study  diseases  not  common  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  gain  firsthand 
experience  as  to  the  acute  need  for  medi- 
cal knowledge  in  distant  lands.  In  ad- 
dition, they  serve  as  informal  good  will 
ambassadors  for  the  United  States. 
Limited  to  the  medical  field,  this  pro- 
gram offers  much  to  countries  with  in- 
adequate medical  facilities  and  person- 
nel. 

The  enthusiastic  response  which  the 
Peace  Corps  has  evoked  shows  that  there 
are  many  volunteers  who  wish  to  serve 
the  cause  of  freedorg  by  helping  their 
fellowman.  For  many  of  these,  private 
groups  may  offer  just  as  rewarding  an 
experience  along  lines  that  have  already 
been  successfully  tested  and  put  into 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  describing  both  of  these 
ventures  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  br  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times) 

LrrERACT  Village  Near  Lucknow  Kxbps 
Phomise  of  Aid  to  Gandhi — US.  Widow, 
Proudly  Active  at  80.  Directs  Pundrais- 
iNG  for  Small  Institution  Training 
Teachers  for  India 

(By  Paul  Grimes) 

Lucknow.  India,  March  17. — "If  you  would 
do  something  for  India,  help  the  people  In 
our  villages.    Teach  them  to  read." 

This  was  the  advice  that  Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi  gave  an  American  widow  in  De- 
cember 1947,  6  weeks  before  he  was  assas- 
sinated. Today,  the  fruit  of  his  advice  is  a 
cluster  of  neat  brick  buildings,  an  oasis  of 
learning  on  a  previously  barren  plain.  It  has 
trained  thousands  of  teachers  to  help  their 
less  fortunate  countrymen. 

Literacy  Village  is  an  8-year-old  institu- 
tion near  here  that  does  much  more  than 
its  name  implies.  Its  emphasis  is  on  the 
training  of  teachers  for  varied  but  coordi- 
nated adult  education.  It  also  teaches  the 
writing  of  books  and  publishes  them,  con- 
ducts forums  on  rural  life,  develops  audio- 
visual aids  and  sponsors  seven  night  schools. 

The  founder,  main  fundraiser  and  general 
guiding  spirit  is  Mrs.  Welthy  Honsinger  Fish- 
er, to  whom  Oandhl  gave  his  advice.  Be- 
cause of  her  erect  bearing,  her  vibrant  voice 
and  the  fact  that  her  brown  hair  has  only 
a  few  streaks  of  gray,  she  constantly  as- 
tonishes visitors  when  she  announces  proud- 
ly that  she  Is  80  years  old. 

WORK  CALLS  AT  4  A.M. 

In  her  tidy  bungalow,  full  of  souvenirs 
of  decades  in  India  and  China,  Mrs.  Fisher 
can  sometimes  be  found  typing  at  4:30  a.m. 
Her  reason:  The  days  and  evenings  are  too 
full  of  phone  calls,  staff  conferences  and 
visitors. 

Once  every  3  months,  she  hurries  to  New 
Delhi,  300  miles  northwest,  for  consulta- 
tions with  Indian  oCQcials  and  others  about 
new  programs  and  possibilities  of  aid.  In 
January,  she  returned  from  a  periodic  lecture 
tour  and  other  fundralsing  activities  In 
the  United  States. 

Mrs  Fisher  is  a  native  of  Rome,  N.Y.,  and 
a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University.  Before 
World  War  I,  she  went  to  the  walled  city 
of  Nanchang,  China,  as  principal  of  a  girls' 
school  operated  by  Christian  missionaries. 
After  the  war,  an  aunt  gave  her  $5,000  to 
study  the  rest  of  the  world. 


She  first  saw  India  in  1920.  Four  years 
later  she  was  married  to  the  Right  Reverend 
Frederick  B.  Fisher,  Methodist  bishop  of 
Calcutta.  They  toured  the  country  widely 
and  became  friends  and  sympathizers  of 
Oandhl  and  other  leaders  of  India's  struggle 
for  independence  from  Britain. 

After  her  husband's  death  In  1938,  Mrs. 
Fisher  drew  even  closer  to  Gandhi.  She 
lived  for  a  while  at  his  austere  ashram  (a 
sort  of  retreat)  at  Sevagram,  central  India. 
In  their  last  meeting,  she  promised  to  follow 
his  advice  and  help  villagers. 

"If  India  keeps  her  stability  and  develops 
her  own  type  of  democracy,"  Mrs  Fisher  said 
today,  "she  will  have  to  have  a  reading 
citizenry.  Illiteracy  has  the  seeds  of  dic- 
tatorship right  in  it." 

After  making  her  decision,  Mrs  Fisher 
Immediately    realized    the   size    of   her    task. 

Sht  found  her  answer  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  one  of  India's  greatest  needs  She 
decided  to  concentrate  on  training  them  for 
adult  education — work  among  illiterates  who 
are  past  the  age  of  attending  school.  This, 
Mrs.  Fisher  said,  is  far  different  from  teach- 
ing children. 

"We  must  impress  upon  our  teachers."  she 
said,  "that  their  pupils  aren't  children  They 
have  brought  up  families,  seen  cholera  take 
their  children,  seen  t'.  ir  houses  washed 
away  We  can  learn  irom  many  villagers 
because  they  have  character  " 

village  began  in    19S3 

After  Mrs.  Fisher  had  raised  sufBcient 
funds.  Literacy  Village  began  in  February 
1953,  in  a  rented  house  in  Allahabad,  a  city 
southeast  of  here  Four  years  ago,  it  moved 
to  10  acres  that  had  been  bought,  piece  by 
piece.  6  miles  southwest  of  Lucknow. 

Some  money  has  come  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
Committee  for  American  Remittances  Every- 
where (CARE)  Most,  however,  has  been 
donated  by  private  Americans  through 
World  Education,  Inc.,  of  45  East  65th 
Street,  New  York,  of  which  Mrs.  Fisher  Is 
president. 

"It  takes  $10."  Mrs  Fisher  said,  "to  teach 
a  man  or  woman  to  read  and  write  his  own 
language.  A  village  library  of  50  books  costs 
$25.     For  $100  you  can  train  a  teacher." 

Under  the  Literacy  Village  method,  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  writing  Is  combined 
with  response  to  a  wide  variety  of  rural 
needs — the  Improvement  of  agriculture  and 
health  and  the  awakening  of  an  awareness 
of  civic  responsibility.  Primers  are  being 
developed  that  will  teach  several  lessons  at 
once.  Advanced  books  encourage  villagers 
to  broaden  their  knowledge  once  they  are 
literate. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,   1961] 

Traditton  of  Service — Peace  Corps  Will 
Draw  on  Experiences  of  the  Voluntary 
Medical-Aid    Programs 

( By  Hdward  A.  Rusk.  M  D  ) 

Each  mall  delivery  at  the  hasti^  set  up 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  new  Peace 
Corps  brings  another  flood  of  letters  from 
young  Americans  volunteering  or  seeking  in- 
formation. As  yet  only  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Peace  Corps  have  been  established, 
and  there  are  many,  many  complex  details 
to  be  worked  out. 

The  Peace  Corps  Director,  R.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  and  his  colleagues,  however,  are  sure 
of  one  thing.  There  is  a  tremendous  reser- 
voir of  idealism  among  the  young  adults  of 
America.  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  even 
with  the  most  rigid  standards  for  selection, 
in  finding  plenty  of  volunteers. 

It  is  apparent  also  at  this  early  stage  of 
planning  that  Peace  Corps  officials  will  lean 
hea^vlly  on  the  experience  of  another  group 
of  idealists,  American  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  voluntary 
efforts  and  one  that  is  almost  parallel  to  the 
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Peace  Corps  program  Is  the  Joint  foreign 
fellowship  program  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  and  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Laboratories,  a  Philadelphia  phar- 
maceutical concern. 

THIRTY    STUDENTS    SELECTED 

Earlier  this  month,  the  association  an- 
nounced that  under  this  program  30  Junior 
and  senior  medical  students  had  been  se- 
lected to  spend  10  to  12  weeks  working  In 
mission  hospitals  and  outpost  medical  fa- 
cilities overseas. 

Among  the  19  nations  In  which  they  will 
study  and  combat  diseases  not  usually  seen 
in  this  country  are  Korea.  Japan,  Burma, 
Pakistan,  Borneo.  Haiti,  New  Hebrides,  India. 
Thailand.  Cambodia,  and  a  number  of  the 
newer  African  nations. 

The  group  Includes  four  women  medical 
students,  one  of  whom  is  a  Maryknoll  sister, 
and  eight  wives. 

The  Maryknoll  sister.  Sister  Ann  Pidelis 
(Anna  M.  Boland),  a  Junior  at  the  St  Louis 
University  School  of  Medicine,  will  spend 
12  weeks  at  the  Maryknoll  Sisters  Clinic, 
Pusan,  Korea. 

The  program  pays  the  expenses  of  wives 
when  they  are  professionally  trained  and 
when  Justified  need  and  constructive  use  of 
their  professional  services  are  assured  by  the 
oversea  sf>onsor. 

For  example.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  E  Boyer 
of  Wichita,  Kans  .  will  spend  11  weeks  at  the 
Ganta  Mission  Hospial  in  Liberia.  Mr.  Boyer 
Is  a  Junior  medical  student  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine  and  Mrs.  Boyer 
Is  a  registered  physical   therapist 

The  professions  of  some  of  the  other  wives 
Include  medical  research  technician,  nurse 
anesthetist,  pharmacist,  social  worker,  and 
medical  technologist. 

In  the  group  are  two  husband-and-wife 
medical  student  teams.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  G.  Hoffman  are  Junior  medical  stu- 
dents at  the  George  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  They  will  spend  10 
weeks  working  in  a  Medico  project  In  Jeremie. 
Haiti. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hale.  3d.  are  both 
Junior  medical  students  at  the  Albany  Med- 
ical College.  Tbelr  summer  assignment  Is 
at    Christian    Hospital,   Manorom,   Thailand. 

Under  the  program,  which  is  financed  by 
a  $180,000  grant  from  Smith,  Kline  it  French 
the  amount  of  each  fellowship  is  determined 
by  individual  need  and  expense 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges project  is  In  Its  second  year  and  will 
be  continued  through  1962. 

In  commenting  on  it.  Ward  Darley.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  association,  said: 

"Reports  from  students  who  received  fel- 
lowships last  year  attest  to  the  tremendous 
Influence  this  program  can  wield  toward 
better  understanding  of  International  prob- 
lems, both  medical  and  social.  Disease  con- 
trol is  a  day-to-day  problem  worldwide.  The 
language  of  medicine  is  universal.  When 
young  American  men  and  women  become 
acquainted  with  values  and  cultural  pat- 
terns of  alien  lands,  their  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  good  international  re- 
lations increases  mutual  understanding  and 
good  will  between  peoples  in  greatly  differing 
societies." 

Another  program  similar  to  that  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  that  of  the  International  Vol- 
unteer Service  In  Nepal,  Ghana,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia.  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Iraq.  About 
100  young  people  a  year  participate  in  this 
program,  which  is  sponsored  by  14  Protes- 
tant organizations  and  a  Catholic  one. 

ROLE  OF  MISSIONARIES 

Most  Of  the  long  experience  our  Nation 
has  had  in  programs  similar  to  that  of  the 
Peace  Corps  has  come  through  our  mis- 
sionaries. Today  more  than  33,000  American 
missionaries  are  at  work  in  146  different 
areas  of  the  world.  There  has  been  in- 
creasing emphasis  In  the  missionary  move- 


ment In  recent  years  on  technical  assistance 
in  health,  agriculture,  social  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  community  development. 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  for  ex- 
ample, trains  and  sends  out  about  125  young 
people  each  year  to  work  overseas.  Emphasis 
Is  placed  on  language  and  technical  skills 
prior   to   their   3-year   oversea   assignment. 

Complementing  tlie  work  of  the  mission 
groups  are  the  voluntary  agencies.  Some, 
such  as  the  American  Friends  Servicer'  Com- 
mittee and  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee, 
are  sponsored  by  churches.  Others,  such 
as  the  Near  East  Foundation,  the  Experiment 
in  International  Living,  Medico,  and  the 
American  Korean  Foundation,  are  completely 
nonsectarlan. 

Just  as  our  missionaries  and  nonsectarlan 
agencies  have  found  health  work  to  be  one 
of  the  most  welcome  types  of  technical  as- 
sistance, the  new  Peace  Corps  will  undoubt- 
edly place  great  emphasis  on  health  in  its 
I)rngrams. 


REVOLUTIONARY    FORCES    IN    THE 
DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  loose 
talk  recently  to  the  effect  that  so-called 
revolutionary  forces  in  the  developing 
nations  are  demanding  recognition;  that 
it  is  inevitable  these  forces  will  even- 
tually win  control  of  these  nations;  and 
that  the  United  States  must  establish  a 
policy  looking  toward  their  encourage- 
ment and  support  if  we  are  not  to  be 
"left  at  the  post,"  so  to  speak,  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  competition  for  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  these  nations. 

The  trouble  with  this  talk  is  that  it 
fails  to  define  the  term  "revolutionary 
forces"  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
speaking  of  movements  genuinely  con- 
ceived and  calculated  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual  rather  than  to 
further  the  lust  for  power  of  some 
would-be  dictators  within  the  develop- 
ing nations  or  of  some  Moscow  puppets 
who  seek  to  bring  these  nations  xmder 
the  political  and  economic  domination 
of  Communist  imperialism. 

In  the  April  15  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  there  is  a  splendid  edi- 
torial entitled  "What  Kind  of  Revolu- 
tion Are  We  Supposed  To  Be  For?" 
which  points  up  this  problem  extremely 
well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Kind  of  REvoLtrrioN  Are  We  Supposed 
To  Be  For? 

One  way  to  gain  unqualified  approval  with 
almost  any  group  of  Americans  is  to  say. 
with  a  tolerant  smile,  "The  United  States 
must  no  longer  be  allied  to  the  reactionary 
forces  in  the  world  but  must  participate 
in  the  revolution  which  is  springing  up 
everywhere,  convincing  the  new  elements 
that  we  share  their  hopes  and  aspirations." 
Recently  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles  Joined  this  chorus.  He  said  that  we 
must  not  be  linked  with  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion and  stagnation,  but  must  participate  in 
the  effort  to  reform  the  world. 

The  only  trouble  with  remarks  like  these 
Is  that,  despite  their  acceptance  in  the  best 
circles,  they  lack  definition.  They  are  load- 
ed with  emotion,  but  light  on  facts.  For 
one  thing,  what  are  the  forces  of  reaction 
and  stagnation  to  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have  been  tied?  For  another,  what  are  the 
forces  of  reform  with  which  we  are  asked  to 


identify  ourselves?  For  a  third,  what  are 
we  supposed  to  do  to  be  saved? 

Well,  we  have  had  and,  unless  we  are 
crazy,  will  continue  to  have  relations  with 
our  European  and  Asiatic  friends  with  whom 
we  can  hardly  dispense  in  critical  times  like 
these  Just  why  countries  like  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  Nationalist  China,  Belgium.  We.st 
Germany.  Japan,  or  Italy  are  supposed  to  be 
reactionary  and  stagnant  is  beyond  us.  Yes, 
some  of  them  have,  or  have  had.  colonies 
in  which,  despite  conflicts  and  errors,  the 
people  are  generally  better  off  than  they  were 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Imperialists  Would 
it  be  wise  to  become  so  outraged  at  discrimi- 
nation at  the  white  impxerialist  country  club 
that  we  throw  over  our  friends  and  make 
our  political  bed  with  people  who  eat  one 
another? 

In  respect  to  Cuba  we  tried  to  get  right 
with  the  revolution  and  detach  ourselves 
from  the  brutal  tyrant  Batista.  Our  re- 
ward is  a  Red  satellite  under  Castro,  who 
assures  us  that  the  "so-called  free  world 
will  soon  go  down  in  defeat  before  the  rising 
|X)wcr  of  the  Soviet  Union. "■ 

Mr.  Bowles  agreed  that  our  international 
!  tercsts  are  incompatible  with  the  global, 
iung-range  objectives  of  Soviet  strategy. 
Unfortunately  Soviet  strategy  Is  making 
good  use  of  elements  which  describe  them- 
selves as  the  forces  of  reform  and  revolution. 
They  have  made  it  appear  to  timid  Ameri- 
cans that  our  image  is  so  bad  that,  unless  we 
get  into  the  swing  of  things  and  picket  our 
own  embassies  in  revolutionary  areas,  we 
will  lose  the  cold  war. 

Obviously  we  can't  hope  to  compete  with 
the  Communist  conspirators  In  stirring  up 
ruckuses.  What  we  ought  to  do  Instead  is 
look  about  a  little,  at  least  until  we  find  out 
Just  what  the  genuine  forces  of  reform  are 
after.  In  many  cases  it  will  appear  that  all 
they  want  Is  to  be  as  much  like  us  as  possi- 
ble, to  share  our  freedom  and  our  economic 
progress.  When  the  rioters  and  the  bearded 
upstarts  have  shot  their  bolt — in  Cuba. 
Japan,  or  the  Congo — it  usually  turns  out 
that  the  Communist  hell  raisers  didn't  have 
the  box  office  which  Moscow  and  its  minions 
had  claimed  for  them. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Cuba  thousands  of 
exiles  are  now  urging  this  country  to  do 
something — not  to  ride  with  the  Castro 
revolution  but  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  Congo 
rcrponsible  elements  form  a  confederation  to 
deal  with  the  Communist  threat^ — but.  In- 
stead of  riding  with  their  successful  revolu- 
tion against  colonialism,  we  lend  our  planes 
to  the  United  Nations  to  harass  it.  The 
effort  to  renew  the  outstanding  charges  of 
Soviet  aggression  In  Hungary  and  to  initiate 
proceedings  against  Communist  genocide  in 
Tibet  did  n"t)t  rate  so  much  as  a  debate  in  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  U£  delegation  voted 
to  tell  Portugal  off  for  the  way  its  African 
colony  is  administered.  In  Japan,  after 
serious  Red-inspired  riots,  the  Diet  ratified 
the  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  several  student 
rioters,  inspired  by  the  moral  rearmament 
movement,  apologized  to  Jim  Hagerty  for 
mobbing  him  during  his  disastrous  visit  to 
Toyko  last  year.  What  revolution  should  we 
have  Joined  there? 

What  all  this  comes  down  to  Is  the  sugges- 
tion that,  before  talking  about  forces  of 
stagnation  and  reaction  versus  the  bright 
banners  of  progress  and  reform,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  decide  which  Is  which  and  where 
American  Interest  In  the  struggle  really  lies. 


THE   CONGO   IN   THE   U.N. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  a  firm  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  generally  it  has  done 
excellent  work.  However,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  conduct  in  the  Congo  I  have 
had  some  grave  doubts. 
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In  the  April  8  publication  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  there  appeared  an 
editorial  the  title  of  which  was  "In  the 
Congo  the  U.N.  Seems  To  Be  'Neutral 
Against'  the  West."  I  think  the  editorial 
contains  statements  which  are  pertinent 
tr  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
af.  follows : 

In  thi  Congo  the  UN.  Sums  To  Be 
"Neutbal  Againt"  the  West 

Phrases  like  all-out  support  for  the  United 
Nations  have  a  hollow  sound  when  applied 
to  the  Congo  where  the  U.N.  Is  represented 
by  the  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  a  Hindu  with  a 
leaning  toward  neutralism.  The  Soviet  Im- 
p>erlallsts  have  organized  their  side  of  the 
fence  with  little  opposition,  while  the  anti- 
Red  Congolese  are  rebuked  for  unn^cesrary 
roughness. 

The  UN  representative  has  repeatedly 
gl\en  our  would-be  friends  In  the  Congo 
the  cold-shoulder  treatment.  The  Belgians, 
who.  despite  plenty  of  errors  and  omissions, 
have  produced  most  of  the  program  in  the 
Congo  over  the  years,  are  ordered  out,  with 
no  assurance  that  any  comparable  Influence 
would  rl?e  In  their  place.  When  the  people 
of  Katanga  Province  seceded  from  the  Com- 
munist-controlled central  government,  their 
action  was  denounced  in  American  liberal 
circles  as  a  betrayal  of  unity,  and  efforts 
were  even  made  to  prevent  them  from  de- 
fending themselves  against  forays  by  the 
Lumiimbese. 

As  President  Robert  Morris  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dallas,  former  counselor  to  the 
Senate's  Internal  Security  Committee  and 
before  that  a  Navy  Intelligence  ofBcer,  put 
it:  "When  a  beacon  of  light  appears  over  this 
dark  prospect  In  the  form  of  people  oriented 
to  the  West  who  want  to  be  really  free  and 
salvage  the  treasure  box  of  Katanga  from 
Soviet  talons — the  desire  to  be  free  becomes 
ominous."  The  suggestion  that  the  West 
might  t.ike  a  leaf  out  of  the  Communist  book 
and  back  its  own  friends  Is  frowned  upon. 

What  we  have  been  doing  is  to  spend  our 
millions  on  a  United  Nations  effort  to  police 
the  area  without  inquiring  in  whose  interest 
the  policing  was  to  be  carried  out.  As 
Stewart  Alsop  summarized  the  situation  in  a 
recent  Post  article  (February  18),  "U.N. 
forces  largely  subsidized  by  the  United 
States  have  been  used  to  prevent  a  moder- 
ate pro-Western,  anti-Communist  regime, 
headed  by  a  UN-recognized  chief  of  state, 
from  consolidating  its  position  in  the  heart 
of  Africa.  Meanwhile,  a  pro-Communist 
regime  has  been  established  and  allowed  to 
extend  Its  power  In  the  heart  of  Africa  with- 
out effective  opposition  from  these  forces." 
Most  of  this  has  happened  because  of  our 
silly  insistence  that:  (1)  Western  "Imperial- 
ists," who,  after  all,  have  friends  among  the 
black  population  of  Africa,  must  clear  out 
and  (2)  we  must  under  no  circumstances 
back  a  native  leadership  favorable  to  us. 
Even  the  attempts  at  union  by  pro-Western 
leaders  in  the  Congo  are  greeted  sourly  by 
the  UN. 

Events  have  shown  that  the  peoples  In  the 
Congo — or  such  of  them  as  have  any  capacity 
for  making  a  choice — have  no  love  for  the 
Communist  Invaders  and  would  gladly  toss 
^cm  out  on  their  ears  if  given  an  en90ur- 
aglng  wojd.  However,  these  native  leaders 
aan  hardly  be  expected  to  take  the  risk  of 
Opposing  Soviet  Infiltration  If  they  never 
get  a  nod  from  the  West.  If  the  West,  and 
erpecially  the  United  States  of  America,  haa 
little  concern  for  its  own  Interest  in  this 
fabulously  rich  area,  and  lacks  loyalty  to- 
vard  Ita  would-be  supporters,   how  can  we 


expect  Kasavubu.  Ileo,  or  Mobutu  or  any 
other  Congolese  leader  to  carry  the  torch 
for  us? 


AUTOMATION  AND  TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL CHANGE  IN  THE  MEATPACK- 
ING INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pfesident,  auto- 
mation and  technological  change  are 
taking  an  extremely  heavy  toll  in  the 
meatpacking  industry.  Chicago,  which 
was  once  the  meatpacking  center  of  the 
world,  has  only  a  few  comparatively 
small  meatpackers  slaughtering  live- 
stock today.  Since  1940  an  estimated 
20,000  workers  in  the  meat  industry  in 
Illinois,  alone,  have  seen  their  jobs 
vanish. 

An  excellent  review  of  the  problems 
of  automation  in  that  and  other  indus- 
tries has  been  presented  by  Patrick  E. 
Gorman,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  ti  Butcher 
Workmen— AFL-CIO— before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and 
Automation. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Gorman  dis- 
cusses steps  which  his  union.  Armour 
and  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers — 
AFL-CIO — have  attempted  to  combat 
unemployment  which  comes  Irom  plant 
shutdowns.  These  efforts  have  had  a 
very  limited  success  because  of  the  gen- 
eral rise  of  unemployment.  Mr.  Gor- 
man declared  that  this  is  a  social  prob- 
/lem  whose  basic  solutions  wait  upon 
national  action,  rather  than  action  by 
some  unions  and  some  corporations. 

He  has  made  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions for  national  action  to  combat  tech- 
nological unemployment.  I  believe  his 
statement  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  Members  cf  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  Mr.  Gorman's  statement 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Of  Patrick  E.  Gorman,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Amalgamated  Meatcxtt- 
TERs  AMD  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America  (AFL-CIO),  Blfore  the  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Unemployment  and  Automa- 
tion, Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  March  28, 
1961 

My  name  is  Patrick  E.  Gorman.  I  am  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ainalgamated 
Mcatcutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO. 

The  AMCBW  is  a  labor  union  with  350,000 
members  organized  In  about  500  local  unions 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  AMCBW  and  Its  locals  have  contracts 
with  thousands  of  employers  In  the  meat, 
retail,  poultry,  egg.  leather,  canning,  flsh 
processing,  and  fur  Industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  being  able  to  testify  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

The  hearings  of  this  committee  have  been 
directed  to  a  topic  of  direct  and  grave  con- 
cern to  every  member  of  my  organization. 
It  Is  a  fair  wager  that  among  our  350.000 
members  you  could  not  find  one  who  was  not 
worried  In  one  way  or  another  over  the  Im- 
pact of  this  thing  called  automation.  Even 
the  most  skilled,  even  those  with  the  firmest 
Job  protection  carry  with  them  always  a 
small  canker  of  fear  and  a  taint  of  uncer- 


tainty. No  one  knows  what  technological 
change  may  bring  to  them  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies thU  year  or  next  year  or  the  year  after 
that. 

Well-Informed  officers  of  our  union  have 
not  been  able  to  tell  our  members  that  such 
fears  are  groundless.  The  facts  give  no  basis 
to  such  words  of  assurance  In  fact,  the 
better  Informed  our  members  become  on 
automation,  the  more  their  fears  and  sus- 
picions seem  to  grow. 

Our  own  experience  as  a  union  demon- 
strates all  too  clearly  that  automation, 
broadly  defined  as  the  total  sweep  of  tech- 
nological change.  Is  eternally  a  corrosive 
threat  to  every  worker  on  the  Job  and  In  the 
community. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me  when  I  state 
that  fact  of  life  and  the  thinking  of  work- 
ers. Automation  Is  a  haunting  specter  for 
them  all. 

But  no  one  proposes,  no  one  Imagines  that 
It  can  be  stopped  dead  In  Ita  tracks.  No  one 
wants  to  stifle  the  creative  genius  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  No  one  doubts  that  In 
the  long  run  automation  may  give  sxibstance 
to  mankind's  long  dream  of  freedom  from 
back-breaking  toll.  •  •  •  may  bring  to  an 
end  world  poverty  and  starvation 

But  In  the  long  run.  as  one  eminent 
British  economist  tiscd  to  say,  we  shall  all 
be  dead 

The  short  run  Impact  of  automation  and 
the  short  r\in  answers  to  that  Impact  are 
the  concerns  of  our  members  and  I  believe 
also  of  this  committee. 

That  Impact  of  automation  has  been  con- 
siderable on  the  Industries  in  which  our 
members  work. 

Take,  for  example,  the  packinghouse  In- 
dustry. Forty  years  ago  when  I  first  came 
to  Chicago  as  an  officer  of  my  union,  that 
city  was  the  center  of  the  Nation's  packing- 
house Industry.  Giant  meatpacking  plapta 
of  Armour.  Swift.  Cudahy.  and  Wilson,  cen- 
tered at  the  stockyards,  dominated  much 
of  the  city's  economic  and  Industrial  life. 
Carl  Sandburg  sang  of  Chicago  then  as  hog 
butcher  to  the  world. 

Today  new  poetic  epithets  are  necessary. 
Today  there  Is  no  slaughter  of  livestock  In- 
side the  Chicago  stockyards.  In  the  whole 
Chicago  area  only  a  few  small  packers  con- 
tinue operations  In  what  was  once  the 
largest  meat  production  center  of  the  world. 
As  recently  as  1939  Illinois  employed  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  workers  In  the  meat 
Industry.  By  the  time  of  the  1958  Census 
of  Manufactures  that  percentage  was  down 
to  8  percent.  Now  In  1961  It  could  well  be 
under  5  percent.  Since  1940.  we  estimate 
that  more  than  20.000  Illinois  packinghouse 
workers    have   seen    their    Jobs    vanish. 

Essentially,  this  happened  because  the  Chi- 
cago plants  of  major  packers,  most  of  them 
built  in  the  1890's,  were  allowed  to  become 
obsolete.  They  could  not  match  the  effi- 
ciency of  new  plants  built  elsewhere.  Their 
passing  was  speeded  by  another  technological 
development — the  motortruck.  Chicago's 
top  place  In  the  meatpacking  Industry  had 
been  based  on  Its  position  as  the  rail  hub 
of  the  Nation.  Livestock  from  the  West 
shuttled  Into  Chicago  by  rail,  where  It  was 
transformed  Into  meat  and  shipped  east  In 
refrigerator  cars  tightly  controlled  by  the 
Big  Pour  packers.  The  total  of  flexibility  of 
truck  transportation  washed  away  all  that 
strategic  advantage.  Livestock  now  Is  often 
picked  up  on  the  farm  for  quick  transpor- 
tation to  any  packinghouse  of  the  area.  And 
the  truckloads  of  processed  meat  rumble  out 
to  all  points  on  the  map. 

This  meat  Industry  dislocation  has  not 
been  confined  by  any  means  to  Chicago. 
Plants  In  which  our  union  was  the  bargaining 
agent  have  been  closed  within  recent  years 
by  Swift  In  Lake  Charles,  La  ,  and  Menomi- 
nee, Wis.  Armour  has  closed  down  and 
abandoned  plants  In  Baltimore  and  Colum- 
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bus.  Ohio.  Members  of  the  other  union  lA 
the  Industry  with  which  we  divide  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  United  Packinghouse  Workers,  have 
suffered  much  more  heavily.  It  Is  my  esti- 
mate that  more  than  30.000  workers  over  the 
country  have  been  severed  from  employment 
In  the  past  10  years  by  plant  closing  of  the 
Big  Four  packers  alone. 

The  employment  problem  In  the  meat  In- 
dustry Includes  much  more  than  the  geo- 
graphical shift  of  the  industry.  Along  with 
that  shift  there  has  come  a  steady  erosion 
of  Jobs  through  technological  change.  This 
has  meant  a  sharp  drop  In  the  total  number 
of  workers  In  the  Industry  at  a  time  when 
the  total  volume  of  meat  production  has 
been  rising. 

MEAT    industry     OUTLOOK 

Such  change  began  to  have  real  impact 
only  In  the  past  5  or  6  years.  Our  research- 
ers estimate  that  In  1956,  the  meat  Industry 
gave  Jobs  to  more  than  191.000  wage  earners 
nationally.  They  produced  26  6  billion 
pounds  of  meat  In  that  year.  Last  year 
meat  production  was  up  a  percentage  point 
to  26.9  billion  pounds.  But  the  total  of 
workers  was  down  from  191,000  to  161.000 
Job  totals  In  the  Industry  between  1956  and 
10^0  had  been  shrinking  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  7.000  a  year.  Worker  output  per  hour 
has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent a  year.  This  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  meatpacking  Industry  which  50  years 
ago  suggested  the  moving  production  line  to 
a  young  auto  manufacturer  named  Henry 
Ford  has  recently  turned  for  advice  on  au- 
tomation to  engineers  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  an  engineer  from 
that  company  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  In  Chicago.  This 
exp>ert  derided  the  technical  backwardness 
of  the  Industry  and  pointed  to  the  day  to 
come  when  steers  and  hogs  would  walk 
happily  Into  packing  plants  to  emerge  un- 
touched meanwhile  by  human  hand  as  sir- 
loin steak  or  sausage. 

An  example  of  what  this  engineer  had  In 
mind  Is  ready  for  early  Installation  In  one 
plant  of  the  Industry.  It  Is  an  electronically 
controlled  hog  breakup  machine.  Convey- 
ors would  move  the  hogs  shortly  after 
slaughter  Into  this  machine.  There  by  means 
of  sensitive  photoelectric  cells  guiding 
knives  and  saws  the  whole  carcass  would  be 
cut  and  divided  Into  component  parts  for 
later  processing.  The  Jhachlne  would  carry 
through  the  Infinite  series  of  fine  adjust- 
ments needed  to  fit  each  Individual  hog. 
One  machine  like  this  would  displace  a  whole 
department  of  skilled  workers. 

Another  packer  has  ready  for  operation  an 
automatic  frankfurter  machine.  This  ma- 
chine would  cook,  smoke,  rinse,  case,  pack, 
and  label  a  continually  moving  army  of 
frankfurters.  With  4  or  5  workers  tending 
the  machine  It  Is  expected  to  do  the  work 
which  now  employs  50  or  60  wage  earners. 

All  of  this  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
real  breakthrough  of  automation  In  the  in- 
dustry during  the  next  few  years.  But  even 
If  no  such  breakthrough  comes,  the  Indus- 
try Job  outlook  Is  not  bright. 

On  the  most  favorable  of  assumptions  we 
have  attempted  to  project  that  Job  outlook. 
If  total  volume  of  meat  slaughtered  and 
processed  continues  to  Increase  at  Its  1947- 
60  rate  of  1.8  percent  annually.  If  worker 
productivity  rises  not  at  5  percent  a  year 
but  less  than  the  national  average  of  3.6 
percent,  then  the  total  of  meatpacking  Jobs 
In  1965  will  be  under  125,000.  This  compares 
with  the  more  than  160.000  Jot)s  now  operat- 
ing In  the  Industry. 

That  bare  statistic  can  be  freighted  with 
a  heavy  burden  of  htiman  grief.  It  means 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  most  of  them 
no  longer  young,  thrown  on  a  Job  market 
which  has  no  further  use  for  their  painfully 


learned  skills.  It  means  the  heavy  shadow 
of  unemployment  over  thousands  of  good 
American  homes.  It  means  that  young  peo- 
ple who  might  have  looked  as  their  fathers 
looked,  to  the  meat  Industry  for  Jobs,  will 
find  there  no  employment.  This  has  special 
impact  for  the  farm  areas  where  the  pack- 
ing industry  is  now  concentrated.  It  means 
that  many  young  people  automated  off 
farms  will  find  that  automation,  too,  has 
shut  the  door  of  the  p>acklnghouse  employ- 
ment office  for  them.  Thus  the  toll  of  auto- 
mation Includes  not  only  the  older  workers 
cut  off  from  Jobs.  It  includes  also  the  young 
workers  who  are  not  hired  In  the  first  place. 

RETAIL    meat,    leather,    AND    CANNING 
AUTOMATION 

Similar  trends  run  through  other  Indus- 
tries of  our  union's  Jurisdiction.  Take  for 
example  an  Industry  which  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  In  this  Nation's  history — the  leather 
tanning  Industry.  There  technological 
change  has  come  unhappily  linked  with  a 
declining  total  demand  for  leather.  Chemi- 
cal substitutes  and  Imports  from  abroad, 
too.  have  cofhblned  to  depress  the  total  of 
leather  that  the  Nation's  markets  will  absorb 

Since  1947  output  of  leather  has  dropped 
by  about  25  percent.  In  the  same  years 
the  total  of  Industry  Jobs  has  dropped  by 
more  than  40  percent,  from  51,500  In  1947 
to  30,200  In  1960. 

In  the  canning  and  preserving  Industries 
there  has  been  a  very  substantial  rise  in  out- 
put since  1947.  but  the  rise  In  productivity 
has  been  even  steeper.  As  a  result  even  in 
this  very  rapidly  expanding  Industry  the 
total  of  Jobs  has  dropped  from  an  average 
of  211,000  m  1947  to  193.000  In  1960. 

I  have  heard  talk  from  some  economists 
and  forecasters  of  the  rise  In  white-collar 
or  service  trade  employment  which  is  to 
balance  off  the  fall  in  blue-collar  Jobs.  I 
have  looked  for  good  omen  of  such  devel- 
opment in  the  Nation's  largest  service  In- 
dustry— the  retail  food  Industry.  I  defy 
anyone  to  find  such  happy  portent  there. 
Figures  from  the  US  census  show  some 
Increase  in  the  total  of  wage  earners  em- 
ployed In  the  retail  food  Industry  as  a  whole. 
Between  1948  and  1958  their  number  rose 
from  1.006.000  to  1.183,000 — a  IJ-percent  gain 
In  employment — while  output,  measured  In 
constant  dollars,  rose  more  than  45  percent. 
But  offsetting  this  gain  In  wage  earners 
there  was  a  sharp  drop  In  the  number  of 
working  proprietors — small  businessmen 
who  help  tend  their  own  stores.  That  total 
dropped  from  an  estimated  475.000  In  1948 
to  380,000  In  1958.  The  net  real  gain  In 
combined  retail  employment  was  6  percent 
in  this  10-year  period.  And  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  add  that  unions  such  as  our  own  have 
been  at  work  in  the  retail  food  Industry  to 
shorten  the  workweek  once  running  50 
hours  or  more  as  an  average.  Our  contracts 
In  retail  meat  departments  now  provide  a 
40-hour  week  for  more  than  95  percent  of 
workers  covered.  Without  such  effective  re- 
duction In  hours  the  total  of  workers  would 
have  shown  no  increase  but  a  substantial 
fall. 

Today  automation  Is  Invading  the  retail 
food  store.  Self-service  meats,  introducing 
factory  methods  to  the  back  room,  the  de- 
velopment of  automatic  wrapping  and 
weighing  machines,  and  the  whole  pressure 
for  technological  change  has  affected  the 
retail  store  In  recent  years.  Such  develop- 
ments are  certain  to  be  Intensified  In  the 
future. 

THE  SOLUTIONS 

I  know  the  tidy  economic  theories  which 
hold  that  automation  unemployment  is  self- 
curative.  New  Industry  comes  In  to  take  up 
the  slack.  New  buying  pKJwer  Is  created  by 
new  productive  power — presumably  through 
lowered  prices  on  production  which  comes 
rolling    off    automated    machines.     No   such 


fortunate  balancing  off  seems  currently  evi- 
dent on  the  economic  scene. 

The  high  level  of  unemployment  which 
now  exists  in  this  Nation  suggests  that 
solutions  to  automation  unemployment  come 
with  less  than  automatic  inevitability. 

Whatever  the  theory  may  be.  however,  the 
experience  of  our  union  "is  that  men  and 
women  automated  off  Jobs  do  not  quickly 
find  new -employment. 

In  the  summer  of  1959  one  major  packer — 
Armour — closed  down  six  plants  throughout 
the  country  under  the  competitive  pressures 
of  automation  in  other  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  our  agreement  negotiated  and 
signed  as  of  August  31.  1959,  we  provided  for 
an  automation  fund — whose  purpose  was  to 
study  and  work  for  the  softening  of  the  im- 
pact of  automation  on  packinghouse 
workers. 

One  of  the  projects  undertaken  by  that 
fund  with  the  assistance  of  labor  market 
analysts  from  the  University  of  Illinois  was 
aimed  to  find  out  1  year  later  what  happer»ed 
to  former  Armour  workers  from  three  closed 
plants.  A  careful  survey  showed  that  out 
of  2.411  workers  cut  from  Armour  payrolls 
In  June  of  1959,  only  1.095  or  45  percent 
were  working  in  June  of  1960.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  minority  of  workers  whose 
skills  were  useful  in  industries  other  than 
the  packing  industry,  almost  all  workers 
had  suffered  grave  economic  loss.  This  was 
particular  by  true  of  older  workers,  of  workers 
facing  the  color  bar  to  employment,  and  of 
women.  For  them  all,  these  automation 
severances  had  been  close  to  economic  death 
sentences. 

In  the  summer  of  1960  Armour  shut  an- 
other plant,  this  time  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla  Union,  company,  and  public  members 
of  the  automation  committee  moved  Into 
Immediate  action.  A  professor  of  economics 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  went  into 
Oklahoma  City  with  full  powers  to  analyze 
the  Job  situation  and  to  act.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  major  drive  for  Jobs.  Other  em- 
ployers in  the  community  were  approached. 
The  full  power  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice was  brought  Into  play.  Retraining 
classes  were  established  for  all  those  who 
could  qualify  through  aptitude  tests  Ulti- 
mately through  special  arrangements  with 
Armour  officials  the  laid -off  workers  were 
offered  hiring  preference  in  other  Armour 
plants.  Including  allowances  for  moving 
expenses. 

An  employment  survey  as  of  December 
1960  showed  that  44  percent  of  these  Okla- 
homa City  workers  had  been  able  to  find 
Jobs.  A  later  survey,  as  of  February,  showed 
that  the  total  of  those  at  work  had  fallen 
to  40  percent. 

The  best  efforts  of  the  committee  oper- 
ating through  totally  qualified  staff  have  so 
far  failed  to  show  any  measurable  result  In 
meeting  the  grave  problem  of  laid-off 
Armour  workers  in  Oklahoma  City.  The 
committee  had  no  power  to  create  Jobs  In 
Oklahoma  City,  while  area  unemployment 
was  rising.  The  committee  could  not  Insist 
on  the  hiring  of  workers  In  other  Armour 
plants  where  workers  having  established 
seniority  were  already  on  layoff. 

Improvement  in  the  area  and  industry  em- 
ployment picture  may  bring  better  results 
to  the  committee's  work.  And  its  activity 
has  well  served  to  improve  the  morale  of 
unemployed  workers. 

I  can  sp>eak  only  for  the  labor  members 
of  the  Armour  Automation  Committee  with 
whom  I  have  talked.  Their  conclusion  is 
that  the  committee,  despite  ample  resources, 
despite  able  staff  work,  despite  the  good 
faith  of  all  Its  members,  has  not  so  far  had 
any  objective  evidence  of  success.  They 
believe  that  the  automation  fund  marks  a 
significant  new  step  In  collective  bargaining. 
Potentially    It   can    have    some    meaJsure    of 
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success.  They  believe  also  that  it  has  shown 
limits  In  the  power  of  collective  bargaining, 
that  the  basic  solution  to  automation  unem- 
ployment cannot  be  won  by  action  of  any 
single  company  and  union.  Their  conclusion 
is  that  this  is  a  social  probleni  whose  basic 
solution  waits  upon  national  action. 
I  I  am  not  here  today  with  any  neatly 
packaged  set  of  proposals  for  action.  Basi- 
cally this  problem  calls  for  the  whole  range 
of  measures  essential  to  the  restoration  of 
the  health  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  entire 
economy.  Without  this,  no  propjosal  for  the 
cure  of  automation  unemployment  has  much 
meaning.  Why  train  workers  for  jobs  that 
are  not  0F>en  or  in  skills  already  in  surplus 
supply?  Why  transfer  workers  from  one  to 
another  depressed  area? 
I  Government  here  has  a  responsibility  go- 
ing beyond  that  of  an  umpire  enforcing 
certain  rules  of  the  economic  game.  Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  auto- 
mation unemployment  by  offering  additional 
tax  incentives  to  finance  Intensified  automa- 
tion out  of  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  right  to  make  decisions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  economy  is  not  the 
divine  and  exclusive  right  of  corporation 
executives.  Government,  too.  must  act. 
Government  must  act  to  provide  the  most 
potent  of  investment  incentives — buying 
power  sufficient  to  match  all  the  goods  our 
mlghtly  new  technology  can  produce. 
I  It  must  act  not  only  on  the  theory  that 
things  will  bottom  out  to  a  mild  revival  if 
they  are  left  strictly  alone.  It  must  act 
positively  to  restore  the  whole  pace  and 
tone  of  the  Nation's  economy.  It  must  act 
on  the  assumption  that  creeping  economic 
stagnation  even  at  a  higher  economic  level 
is  far  from  good  enough.  It  must  act  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  more  than  1  million  Amer- 
ican workers  who  enter  our  labor  force  year 
by  year.  It  must  act  to  offset  the  2  million 
Jobs  a  year  that  automation  has  been  wash- 
,  Ing  out  of  the  economy. 

I  Within  this  framework  certain  specific 
measures  to  counter  automation  unemploy- 
ment may  have   realistic  effectiveness. 

1.  While  unemplojinent  exists,  while  ca- 
pacity remains  out  of  use,  the  goal  of  the 
shorter  workweek  must  remain  for  us  a  goal 
in  collective  bargaining  and  legislative 
purpose. 

2  This  country,  like  Great  Brl.taln, 
Sweden,  and  other  European  countries, 
must  recognize  its  obligation  to  the  victims 
of  automation  unemployment  and  area  de- 
pression. This  means  aid  for  reeducation 
and  the  transfer  of  workers  from  labor  sur- 
plus to  areas  of  need. 

3.  It  must  be  recognized  that  not  all  the 
costs  of  plant  closedowns  appear  in  corpora- 
tion income  accounts.  There  is  a  cfem- 
munity,  State,  and  National  cost  to  such 
economic  disasters.  In  certain  cases  this 
social  cost  may  outweigh  the  presumed  cor- 
porate gain  involved.  In  such  cases  tax 
benefits  to  corporations  arising  out  of  such 
elimination  of  productive  property  may  well 
be  denied. 

4.  Action  should  be  developed  to  give  sjSe- 
cial  assistance  to  those  groups  who  suffer 
the  impact  of  unemplojrment  most  heavily. 
This  means  action  against  discriminatory 
employment  practices  and  for  fair  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  all,  including  older 
workers  and  women. 

5.  Government  policy  should  strongly  en- 
courage the  development  of  Joint  and  co- 
operative effort,  like  that  of  the  meat  Indus- 
try's automation  funds,  for  the  meeting  of 
such  problems  on  a  corporate  or  Industry 
basis. 

6.  We  need  strengthened  unemployment 
compensation,  including  federally  estab- 
lished standards  for  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs,  to  provide  benefits 
to      technologically      unemployed      workers 


covering  periods  of  reeducation  or  of  trans- 
fers to  jobs  in  labor  deficit  areas. 

7  We  need  action  to  make  State  unem- 
ployment services  effective  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  technological  unemployment  on 
a  Federal  basis.  Initiative  from  the  em- 
ployment service  In  searching  out  Jobs,  in 
assisting  in  the  reeducation  of  workers,  and 
easing  the  transfer  of  unemployed  to  avail- 
able Jobs  must  be  strongly  developed. 


INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES  FOR  THE 
HONORABLE  RALPHAEL  M.  PAIE- 
WONSKY  AS  GOVERNOR  OP  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
it  wa.s  my  privilege  to  accompany  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  to  the  Virgin  Islands  last 
week  to  participate  in  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  for  the  Honorable  Ralphael 
M.  Paiewonsky,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  that  territory. 

We  were  tremendously  impressed  by 
evidences  of  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  that  community.  Although  the 
Virgin  Islands  has  a  history  of  over  350 
years  under  the  influences  of  Western 
civilization,  it  has  been  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  only  since  1917.  During  the 
44  years  that  it  has  been  legally  a  part  of 
the  United  Slates,  it  has  grown  steadily 
in  its  acceptance  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

This  is  true  particularly  in  its  govern- 
ment. It  has  the  same  interest  in  local 
government  that  is  found  in  any  other 
American  community.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  ambition  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
•cans  residing  there  is  their  deSire  to  have 
a  Representative  without"  vote  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United "  States.  The 
progress  they  have  made  economically, 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  their 
school  program,  make  this  a  reasonable 
request. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  two 
addresses  given  during  the  ceremonies. 
The  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Paie- 
wonsky was  direct,  forceful,  and  points 
to  increased  efficiency  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  second  addre5s,  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Carver.  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  ofthe  Interior,  was  also 
challenging.  ^**^ 

I  am  certain  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  these  addresses.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.sses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Inavcttral  Address  by  Gov.  Ralphael  M. 
Paiewonsky.  April  5.   1991 

Governor  Merwin,  Governor  de  Castro. 
Senator  Hodge.  Secretary  Carver.  Governor 
Beaujon.  Judge  Gordon,  distinguished  guests, 
fellow  Virgin  Islanders,  today  I  have  taken 
an  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  Americ?.  This 
oath  obligates  me  to  serve  you  and  your  wel- 
fare as  your  Governor. 

Today  I  am  at  home  here  with  my  friends, 
knowing  that  my  friends — all  of  you — are 
willing  to  work  for  the  things  that  make 
our  country  great  and  for  the  American  way 
of  life.    To  achieve  our  objectives: 

1.  We  must  aim  to  make  otir  domestic  is- 
land life  a  more  abundant  one.  We  mtist 
accelerate  our  economy. 


2.  We  must  further  advance  our  cultural, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life. 

3.  We  must  make  greater  progress  po- 
litically. 

As  a  practical  man.  I  know  that  none  of 
us  lives  on  Inspiration  alone,  or  on  Ideals 
alone.  There  must  be  food  to  eat.  There 
must  be  a  roof  over  our  heads.  There  must 
be  proper  medical  aid  for  the  aged  and  the 
needy.  Accordingly.  I  will  prepare  a  series 
of  special  programs  t<5  help  achieve  these 
objectives.  First  and  foremost.  I  promise  I 
will  seek  to  aid  our  people  In  g.^lnlng  a 
home  of  their  own.  This  will  be  given  top 
priority  with  action  rather  than  words.  I 
will  follow  in  President  Kennedy's  foot- 
steps In  bringing  these  programs  to  our  peo- 
ple with  vigor  and  speed.  I  promise  that  all 
three  isl.mds  will  receive  fair  and  equal 
treatment. 

This  administration  will  also  help  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  our  tourist  economy  on  a 
year-round  basis  instead  of  a  few  months 
only.  We  also  need  to  diversify  our  econ- 
omy. We  will  encourage  the  establishment 
of  small  industry  to  create  Job  opportunities 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

Agriculture  continues  to  be  a  problem, 
particularly  in  St.  Croix;  and  here,  too,  there 
is  a  pressing  need  to  diversify.  We  shall  also 
need  to  produce  more  of  the  food  Itenis  that 
we  consume.  Here  we  are  restrictcfl  and 
hampered  by  water  shortages  and  other  fac- 
tors, but  we  must  acknowledge  the  problems 
and  overcome  them. 

I  have  the  promise  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
that  he  will  m.nke  available  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  top  specialisU  in 
the  fields  of  power,  saline  water  conversion, 
soil  conservation,  agriculture,  and  many 
others.  I  am  extremely  grateful  and  appre- 
ciative of  this  offer  and  will  utilize  it  to  the 
maximum  degree  in  our  search  to  solve  many 
problems  which  have  plagued  previous  ad- 
ministrations and  which  are  still  with  us. 
I  am  now  forming  a  task  force,  with  the  aid 
of  these  specialists,  to  draw  up  effective 
proposaJs  on  these  several  matters  to  sub- 
mit to  the  legislature. 

On  the  cultural  side  we  must  continue  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  education.  Our 
record  of  education  here  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  a  proud  one.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury our  people  have  been  educated  on  a 
compulsory  bacls.  Our  literacy  rate  is  close 
to  99  percent.  However,  literacy  Is  only  the 
beginning.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  Our  school  system  must 
be  improved  and  expanded.  We  also  need  a 
college  in  our  islands  to  supply  to  our  people 
the  benefits  of  higher  education,  not  only  to 
help  the  individual  but  also  to  carry  out 
our  part  in  the  national  responsibility  to 
improve  our  leadership  through  better 
trained  minds  With  aid  from  Washington 
we  can  create  and  develop  a  college  or  uni- 
versity to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands  and   our  friendly   nelghl>ors. 

I  can  envisage  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  cul- 
tural center  for  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Americas,  where  the  culture  of  all  the  Amer- 
icas may  meet  and  profit  from  the  meeting — 
a  university  where  our  friends  from  the 
British  Virgin  Islands  will  meet  our  friends 
from  the  French  islands,  the  Dutch  Ulands. 
and  the  Spanish-speaking  lands  of  the  Carib- 
bean, the  north  and  the  south.  This  is  ndc 
merely  a  dream  of  mine,  it  is  a  nroject  under 
serious   consideration   in    Washington. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  are  at  work 
creating  this  college  in  the  Islands,  we  must 
enlarge  and  strengthen  our  program  to 
make  certain  that  the  children  of  today  do 
not  suffer  any  loss  of  opportunity  while  we 
work  on  the  problems  of  the  children  of  to- 
morrow. Here  again  I  will  appoint  some  of 
our  best  minds  to  work  out  a  solution  to  this 
problem.      This    administration    will    work 
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cloeely  with  the  Democratic  administration 
in  Washington  on  this  matter. 

On  the  political  side.  I  will  move  strongly, 
as  previously  stated,  for  increased  representa- 
tion In  our  government.  We  have  three 
basic  aims: 

1  We  must  have  representation  before  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  Delegate  freely 
elected  by  our  people. 

2.  We  must,  in  the  future,  elect  our  own 
Governor. 

3.  We  must  finally  achieve  the  long-de- 
sired right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  pledge  you  here  today  that  I  will  work 
unceasingly  to  gain  these  goals.  We  must 
achieve  these  things  because  they  are  basic 
rights  of  all  American  citizens. 

As  a  practical  businessman  who  has  lived 
his  life  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  let  me  turn 
now  to  the  local  scene.  I  know  that  as  you 
stand  before  me,  you  are  asking  me  to  put 
into  words  your  thoughts,  your  hopes,  your 
problems  You  want  better  hospitals,  better 
schools,  better  housing,  better  roads,  better 
public  utilities.  You  want  up-to-date  air- 
ports and  harbor  Improvements.  You  want 
cleaner  cities.  You  want  sensible  roning 
and  planning.  You  want  garbage  removed 
from  streets  and  byways.  You  want  pfoper 
flood  control,  so  that  heavy  rains  will  not 
fill  you  with  apprehension.  You  want  stag- 
nant public  ofllclals  to  be  made  to  function 
or  be  replaced.  You  want  certain  Important 
departments  of  government  reorganized  and 
placed  Into  the  hands  of  competent  and 
qualified  ofllclals.  capable  of  meeting  dally 
problems  head  on.  intelligently  and  well. 
I  am  aware  of  all  of  these  things.  I  give  you 
my  word,  here  and  now.  that  -I  will  tackle 
these  problems  with  speed  and  directness. 
To  the  best  of  my  abUity  I  will  seek  capable 
and   dedicated    people    to    serve   you. 

If  the  present  persons  in  charge  of  these 
functions  cannot  do  the  Job  well,  as  it  should 
be  done,  this  administration  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  necessary  changes  until 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  You  have 
my  solemn  promise  that  I  will  return  the 
Virgin  Islands  back  into  the  category  of  the 
clean  and  friendly,  in  every  rerpect.  and  I 
will  do  so  immediately  and  without  delay. 
I  In  this  program,  we  must  have  the  support 
uind  cooperation  of  all  our  citizens. 
\ln  the  past  10  years  our  Islands  have  been 
developing  a  natural  resource  as  valuable  as 
petroleum  or  gold  under  the  ground.  That 
resource  Is  our  climate.  Each  year  more 
and  more  of  our  fellow  Americans  discover 
that  we  Virgin  Islanders  live  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  places  on  earth.  They  come  to  visit 
us  in  growing  numbers.  The  money  they 
spend  here  will  Improve  our  roads,  expand 
our  schools  and  hospitals,  and  bring  closer 
the  reality  of  our  local  college.  Let  us  re- 
member that  our  No.  1  Industry  Is  hospi- 
tality. The  friendliness  and  cleanliness  of 
our  islands  can  be  the  key  to  far  better 
living   for    ourselves    and    our    children. 

Another  matter  that  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  recently  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation.  The  continuing  puzzle  of  what 
to  do  about  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
must  be  solved.  During  recent  weeks,  there 
has  been  recurring  criticism  of  the  operations 
of  the  Corporation  and  demands  In  many 
quarters  for  its  liquidation.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  Vlcorp  as  such,  but  there  are  many  essen- 
tial functions  entrusted  to  this  Government 
corporation  which  must  be  continued.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  liquidation,  then  it  must  be 
effected  on  an  orderly,  well-planned  basis 
which  will  not  cause  distress  to  our  citizens. 
I  hope  that  It  will  not  prove  necessary  to 
end  the  Corporation's  life,  for  it  is  my  belief 
that  strong  administration  can  cut  the  fi- 
nancial losses  which  have  brought  criticism 
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in  congressional  quarters.  Frankly.  1  do  not 
think  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corp>oratlon  that  a  good 
strong,  on-the-scene  management  cannot 
cure.  I  have  pledged  myself  to  take  a  close 
look  Into  the  affairs  of  this  corporation  and 
see  whether  it  can.  by  proper  planning.,  be 
turned  into  a  moneymaker,  rather  than  a 
drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

There  are  a  numt>er  of  other  vital  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  and  to  which  immediate 
special  attention  will  be  given.  Among  these 
are: 

1.  An  adequate  supply  of  potable  water  for 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John.  This 
will  be  given  top  priority. 

2.  Airport  development  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Jet  age  for  both  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas.  St  Croix  can  have  a  Jet  airport  In 
a  matter  of  months  and  for  a  relatively  small 
Investment.  The  problem  in  St.  Thomas  Is 
a  different  one.  but  I  am  convinced  that  this, 
too.  can  be  solved. 

3  Slum  clearance  and  better  housing  for 
the  lower  and  middle-income  groups  will 
receive  immediate  attention. 

4.  HartKjr  improvements  In  St.  Thomas 
and  in  St.  Croix  will  be  carried  forward.  The 
St.  Thomas  Harbor  needs  to  be  deepened  to 
permit  the  large  cruise  ships  to  come  along- 
side the  dock.  Chrlstlansted  Harbor  can 
be  developed  into  the  largest  and  finest  pro- 
tected yacht  basin  In  the  Caribbean.  The 
dock  at  Frederiksted  is  now  under  construc- 
tion and  when  completed  will  handle  large 
cargo  and  passenger  ships. 

5  Immediate  development  of  the  city 
streets,  roads,  and  highways.  A  planned  5- 
ycar  program  will  be  put  Into  effect  with 
the  building  of  these  roads  by  private  con- 
tractors on  a  bid  basis. 

6.  The  upgrading  of  the  quality  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  services  performed  by  all  tlie 
departments  oi  our  Government. 

The  objectives  of  this  administration  will 
be  primarily  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  own 
people;  but  in  doing  so.  to  remember  al- 
ways that  what  we  do  is  part  of  a  larger 
plan  to  aid  our  country  in  asserting  its  role 
of  leadership.  We  must  set  an  example  in 
the  kind  of  world  citizenship  that  President 
Kennedy  called  for  In  his  Inaugural  speech 
last  January.  As  you  know,  since  January 
our  islands  have  received  more  recognition 
for  their  role  in  the  world  and  for  our  place 
of  Importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  than  ever  before. 

We  are  not  a  large  part  of  America.  We 
number  some  33,000  citizens,  in  a  land  whose 
population  is  approaching  200  million — but 
we  have  an  Importance  beyond  our  size. 
The  racial  harmony,  the  happy  life,  we  have 
achieved  here  under  the  American  flag — in 
a  territory  that  lies  closest  of  all  U.S.  soil 
to  Europe  and  Africa — makes  us  a  place  to 
watch.  Many  people  aU  over  the  world  are 
watching  us.  Our  close  approach  to  an  ideal 
community  where  life  Is  good  and  race  prej- 
udice does  not  exist  is  an  inspiration  to 
others,  and  a  source  of  pride  to  us. 

We  must  Justify  that  recognition  That 
means  work — for  me.  For  the  administra- 
tion of  able  men  with  whom  I  will  surround 
myself.  It  also  means  work  for  you — each 
and  every  one  of  you.  Together,  and  with 
God's  help,  we  will  carry  out  our  destiny — a 
destiny  which  will  make  us  truly  Americas 
window  in  the  sun — America's  shining  gem 
In  the  Caribbean. 

REMAr.Ks  OF  Hon.  John  A.  Carver,  Jr  ,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Land  Man- 
agement. Department  of  the  Interior, 
AT  THE  Inaugural  Ceremonies  for  Gov. 
Ralphael  Paiewonsky  in  St.  Thomas,  V.I., 
April  5.  1961 

Governor  Paiewonsky,  dlstinguishe<l  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Governor  Merwin.  Governor 
de  Castro,  distinguished  visitors,  fellow  citi- 


zens, I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  participate 
in  this  inspiring  ceremony  of  inauguration  of 
a  Governor.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Public  Land  Management.  I  have 
the  responsibility  for  farflung  and  diverse  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department,  Including  land 
management,  the  national  parks,  and  Indian 
affairs.  But  I  have  often  said  that  when  the 
stewardship  of  the  administration  of  the 
Department  in  this  era  is  appraised  by  his- 
tory, what  has  happened  in  the  Virgin  Is» 
lands.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  will  loom  far 
larger  in  importance  than  how  we  have  man- 
aged our  lands  or  how  we  have  built  our 
parks. 

You  have  today  inaugurated  one  of  your 
own — a  native  of  these  islands  who  has  lived 
and  worked  here  all  his  life.  The  legislature 
in  which  he  once  served  has  provided  ar- 
rangements for  this  wonderful  occasion 
which  refiect  cherished  insular  traditions. 
For  example,  both  tlie  unity  and  the  sepa- 
rateness  of  the  three  islands  Is  symolized  as 
the  committee  and  the  Governor  honor  each 
with  its  own  ceremony  today,  tomorrow  and 
the  day  after. 

Your  guests  and  I  am  one.  are  grateful 
to  be  Included  We  are  mindful  that  our 
presence  here  has  its  own  symbolism.  As  a 
representative  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  administration  of  President  Kennedy, 
my  being  here  reminds  you  that  though  he 
Is  a  Virgin  Islander.  Governor  Paiewonsky 's 
appointment  was  made  by  the  President  in 
Washington. 

The  presence  of  distinguished  Senators 
evidences  that  his  appointment  required 
and  rKjeived  confirmation  in  that  Chaml>er. 
Members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  have  Joined  you  today  \ 
because  tlie  Congress  has  legislative  re-  ' 
sponsibility  In  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is 
different  and  more  extensive  than  that 
which  it  exercises  in  the  50  States. 

We  cannot  help  considering,  then,  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  relationship 
which  the  executive  and  the  legislation 
branches  of  the  US  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment,  bears  toward  this,  one 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  You 
deserve  to  know  what  attitude  and  spirit  the 
new  administration  in  Washington  will 
bring  to  its  part  of  the  task  of  exercising 
the  authority  and  fulfilling  the  respMansi- 
bilitles  it  has  toward  territories  In  general, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  particular. 

First  let  it  be  stated  that  the  term  terri- 
tory carries  no  special  constitutional  mean- 
ing. What  is  meant  by  the  term  is  what  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  say:  this 
will  vary  even  among  those  areas  operating 
under  their  own  organic  acts — Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  American  Sanv>a. 

I  know  of  no  generic  term  to  describe  the 
process  whereby  the  political  development  of  '. 
people  in  areas  described  as  territories  can 
b^  precisely  described.  History  helps  us  gain 
insight  into  the  process  but  it  furnishes  us 
no  standard  progression. 

An  examination  into  history  will  reveal 
that  the  United  States  in  its  attitude  toward 
noncontiguous  territories  if&s  a  good  record, 
nonetheless.  We  have  never  been  a  colonial 
jKjwer  in  the  sense  of  building  an  ageless 
empire.  Our  record,  moreover,  is  one  of 
performance  an  J  not  of  propaganda.  All 
peoples  have  been  free  to  work  out  that  po- 
litical relationship  to  or  with  the  United 
States  which  Is  best  suited  to  their  own 
conditions  and  status  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 

We  have  not  been  static  or  doctrinaire  in 
this  respect.  In  the  centtiry  since  the  rise  of 
the  United  States  to  its  world  power  posi- 
tion, full  democratic  rights  have  been  ex- 
tended in  a  variety  of  ways.    Cuba  and  the 
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Philippines  represent  the  extreme  of  total 
sovereign  Independence — Alaska  and  Hawaii 
the  opposite  pole  of  complete  Integration 
Into  the  Federal  Union  of  equal  States. 

Between  these  extremes  in  the  form  of 
ultimate  self-government,  our  system  has 
been  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the 
varying  needs  of  widely  different  cultures, 
economies,  and  heritages.  Furthermore,  our 
.system  takes  account  of  the  dynamics  In 
social  and  political  development  because  one 
form  may  freely  evolve  into  another,  more 
advanced  institutional  arrangement.  The 
concept  of  commonwealth  status,  for  ex- 
ample, has  no  constitutional  basis  but  was 
created  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Philippines 
and  Puerto  Rico  as  those  areas  reached 
higher  stages  in  their  development  and 
capability  for  independent  administration. 
If  need  be.  we  can  fall  back  on  our  jDolitical 
ingenuity  to  And  other  solutions  for  new  or 
different  conditions  when  they  arise.  < 

This  record  of  American  attitude  and  con- 
cern toward  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
it  holds  a  lesson  for  the  future  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Progress  toward  ultimate  self-gov- 
ernment need  not  be  dependent  upon  or 
measured  by  the  form  of  political  Institu- 
tions at  any  particular  time.  Rather,  prog- 
ress toward  self-government  will  be  found 
in  the  attitudes  which  exist  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  concerned  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  attitude  is  reflected 
in  the  exploitation  of  resources  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

The  Federal  Government  recognizes  its 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  TTiese  respwusibllities  basically  are 
not  different  from  those  owed  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  no  exception  for  geographi- 
cal insularity.  But.  as  In  the  case  of  all 
citizens,  the  peculiar  problems  of  an  area 
must  be  met  by  treatments  which  may  be 
equally  peculiar  to  the  locale.  Therefore, 
we  must  look  to  the  local  people  and  their 
leaders  to  identify  their  problems  and  to 
make  known  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  To 
the  extent  that  these  cannot  be  achieved 
by  purely  local  effort  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  properly  matters  for  Federal  partici- 
pation, then  we  recognize  the  obligation  to 
assume  a  portion  of  the  partnership  bur- 
den—Just as  we  do  In  West  Virginia,  or  Il- 
linois, or  in  Idaho. 

But,  beyond  this  general  welfare  frame- 
work, the  relationship  between  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Federal  Establishment  con- 
tains special  and  unusual  incidents.  These 
must  be  met  by  steps  which  are  adequate  to 
the  time  and  place.  They  Involve  simply 
the  creation  of  a  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal environment  which  will  permit  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  make  a  free  choice  as 
to  their  ultimate  form  of  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  Such  a  choice  cannot 
be  free  so  long  as  it  would  be  overshadowed 
by  any  kind  of  fear — fear  of  outside  aggres- 
sion or  subversion,  fear  of  economic  In- 
stability, fear  of  shortages  In  basic  physical 
necessities. 

Our  partnership  must  address  Itself  to  the 
preparation  for  this  free  choice.  We  must 
catalog  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
agree  upon  our  respective  roles  In  meeting 
them.  How  long  the  choice  is  delayed  will 
depend  entirely  upon  our  success  In  estab- 
lishing the  goals  and  achieving  Independence 
in  fact  as  a  precedent  to  self-government 
in  law. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  impose  administration.  Governor 
Palewonsky  Is  an  appointee  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  is  not  a  subordinate  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Your  legisla- 
ture was  elected  by  free  people.  The  or- 
ganic  act  conveys   governmental   powers   to 


the  Governor  and  the  legislature,  and  under 
the  framework  of  that  act  they  owe  special 
accountability  to  laws,  not  to  men  who  may 
administer  bureaus  or  departments  In 
Washington. 

The  duties  amd  responsibilities  which  the 
laws  confer  upon  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  I  pledge  you  will  be  exercised  in  a 
climate  of  understanding  of.  and  responsive- 
ness to.  the  special  situation  of  your  Is- 
lands— your  Insularity,  your  heritage  of 
architectiu-e  and  custom,  the  limitations  of 
your  agricultural  potential,  your  lack  of 
water. 

We  will  give  our  time  and  thoughtful  at- 
tention to  the  activities  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation.  We  will  speak  up  for  you  as 
your   affairs   are   reviewed    in   Congress. 

Ours  is  a  partnership  in  the  task  of  cre- 
ating an  improved  (and  ever-improving) 
social,  economic  and  political  environment. 
Though  this  Governor  was  appointed,  I  hope 
the  next  will  be  elected.  It  is  my  hope  that 
soon  you  will  have  a  voice.  If  not  a  vote.  In 
Congress. 

Our  rights,  duties  and  obligations  as  citi- 
zens are  protcjted  by  the  ConstUutlon 
which  Governor  Palewonsky  today  has  taken 
an  oath  to  support  and  defend  against  all 
enemies. 

Let  us  all,  as  Americans,  join  with  him  in 
the  oath  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same,  so  help  us  God. 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  that  the  bloom  is  off  the  rose 
so  far  as  the  Peace  Corps  is  concerned. 
At  first  blush  the  American  people,  gen- 
erally, accepted  the  idea  with  enthusiasm 
bordering  on  delight.  The  Gallup  poll 
on  January  31  reported  that  71  percent 
of  1,503  citizens  whose  opinions  were 
sampled  responded  favorably.  A 
similar  piitolic  opinion  survey  placed  in 
the  Record  April  12  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey),  indicated,  in 
my  judgment,  a  dampening  of  the  earlier 
ardor. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  see  this  turn  of 
public  opinion,  for  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  the  idea  appeals  to  me.  If  the 
program  is  carried  forward  and  if  it 
is  properly  administered,  it  should  help 
to  promote  and  maintain  respect  for  our 
country  and  our  free  institutions.  More- 
over, I  know  it  is  possible  to  operate 
such  a  program  succ  :issf uUy  because  I 
have  seen  it  done. 

The  American  Institute  of  Foreign 
Trade  has  for  years  devoted  itself  to 
the  training  of  young  Americans  for 
careers  abroad.  Their  program  has  been 
highly  successful.  I  hope  the  present 
Peace  Corps  "pilot  project"  will  draw 
on  the  experience  of  this  institution 
which  is  located  in  my  home  State  near 
Phoenix. 

Simultaneously  with,  or  perhaps  lead- 
ing the  gradual  change  in  public  opin- 
ion regarding  the  Peace  Corps,  I  have 
noticed  a  tremendous  amount  of  critical 
questioning  in  the  editorial  opinion  and 
comment  of  the  Nation's  press.  I  have 
collected  some  of  it.  These  excerpts 
are  from  outstanding  newspapers  and 
were  written  by  prominent  editors  and 
political  columnists. 

I  think ,  that  most  of  the  writers  of 
these  clippings  are.  like  myself,  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  Peace  Corps  con- 


cept. But  they  see  danger  signs  pointing 
to  possible  pitfalls  in  the  program  which, 
if  not  avoided  or  remedied,  could  cause 
it  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  or  wreck 
it  entirely. 

Many  of  the  questions  raised  relate  to 
the  selection  and  training  of  personnel. 
Others  have  to  do  with  our  national  se- 
curity. Some  ask  what  kind  of  projects 
will  be  undertaken  and  where.  Questions 
about  administration,  authority,  and 
legal  status  are  raised.  I  repeat,  these 
questions  are  in  many  instances  raised 
by  friends  of  the  program,  not  enemies. 
They  must  be  answered  or  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Peace  Corps  will  continue 
to  decline  until  the  whole  idea  and  all 
the  worthwhile  promises  it  contains  will 
go  down  the  drain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
excerpts  from  editorials  and  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  York  Daily  News,  March  7.   1961: 

"We  note  with  fome  alarm  that  President 
Kennedy,  having  got  his  Peace  Corps  afloat 
under  the  unpaid  pilotage  of  Brother-in- 
Law  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  talks  of  having  some 
PC  members  work  in  slums  and  depressed 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

"The  President  mentioned  this  possible 
homefront  operation  Sunday  In  a  televised 
discussion  with  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who 
of  course,  my  dear,  was  simply  thrilled. 

"We're  alarmed  because  were  having 
visions  of  a  horde  of  well-meaning  young- 
sters sticking  their  snoots  into  people's  pri- 
vate lives,  telling  them  how  to  bring  up  their 
children  and  what  or  what  not  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  so  on.     The  prospect  Is  revolting. 

"Our  heartfelt  tip  to  the  President  and 
Mr.  Shrlver  would  be  to  get  the  Peace  Corps 
working  efficiently  and  effectively  In  foreign 
countries  which  want  Its  help,  before  turning 
It  loose  on  any  of  Its  fellow  Americans." 

Ernest  K  Lindley,  Newsweek.  March  20, 
1961: 

"In  politically  unstable  nations,  local  dlfltt- 
cultles  may  frustrate  even  the  best  people 
and  the  most  useful  projects.  In  some  coun- 
tries, preserving  good  health  will  be  more 
of  a  problem  than  many  of  the  volunteers 
perhaps  realize.  There  will  be  casualties  of 
various  sorts. 

"One  tentative  decision  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  questionable:  To  accept  volunteers 
as  young  as  18.  Only  very  limited  service 
could  be  performed  by  anyone  without  a 
college  degree  or  lt«  equivalent.  Summer- 
time experiences  liv  living  abroad  and  the 
exchanges  of  younger  students  are  good.  A 
2 -year  stint  in  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  a 
different  proposition." 

Marquis  Chllds,  the  Washington  Post, 
March  8,  1961 : 

"The  campus  wonder  boy  will  not  neces- 
sarily make  the  best  Peace  Corpsman.  •  •  • 
Those  with  experience  put  the  prerequisites 
in  the  following  order:  adaptability,  and 
flexibility,  maturity,  professional  qualifica- 
tions, and  motives. 

"Those  who^ee  themselves  In  the  role  of 
noble  messiahs  had  better  stay  home.  They 
will  only  be  frustrated,  while  they  alienate 
those  they  are  seeking  to  help.  The  ideal 
candidate  •  •  •  must  have  the  patience  of 
Job,  the  forbearance  of  a  saint  and  the 
digestive  system  of  an  ostrich. 

"The  first  question  In  putting  the  corps 
together  Is  whether  the  screening  process 
will  be  sufficiently  effective." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  November  16. 
1960: 

"What  the  backward  countries  •  •  •  need 
Is  trained,  experienced  technical  help.     One 
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skillful  man  In  field  boots,  slogging  through 
a  p>addy  to  teach  natives  how  to  grow  more 
rice.  Is  worth  a  dozen  aid  dispensers  in  air 
conditioned  retreats.  Certainly  such  skill 
and  experience  are  not  acquired  during  a 
cram  course  in  Washington.  It  will  better 
serve  U.S.  interests  abroad — and  American 
prestige.  If  you  wlU — to  send  no  technicians 
rather  than  young  and  inexperienced  ones. 

"But"  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  Peace  Corps  is  its  glmmlck-type 
approach  to  the  deep  and  Intractable  prob- 
lems of  cold  war.  It  purports  to  offer  a 
dramatic  solution  to  problems  which  simply 
are  not  susceptible  to  easy  solutions." 

The  New  York  Times.  March   14,   1961 : 

"The  young  folks  who  sign  up  for  the 
prospective  Peace  Corps  have  been  duly 
warned  by  prospective  Administrator  R.  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  that  the  work  they  will  be 
asked  to  do  will  be  'very  difficult,  very  hard, 
very  real  work." 

"Since  they  will  be  going  to  counn-lea 
where  the  standard  of  living  is  low  and  ought 
to  be  improved,  thte  means  that  they  wont 
have  pie  for  breakfast  and  possibly  will  even 
have  to  give  up  their  coffee  breaks.  Yet  we 
have  the  feeling  that  the  promise  of  hard 
work  and  hard  times  may  attract  more 
youngsters  than  would  the  offer  of  an  easy 
and  well-paid  Job." 

George  Sokolsky,  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate. Inc.,  March  13.  1961: 

"What  steps  then  are  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent Communist  Infiltration?  The  OWI,  the 
OSS,  and  the  USIA  did  not  succeed  !n  avoid- 
ing such  Infiltration.  Apparently  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA  have.  How  will  the  Peace 
Corps  handle  this  problem? 

"During  the  Roosevelt  regime,  the  various 
agencies  of  Government  were  organized  with 
the  object  of  absorbing  surplus  population. 
Young  men  and  women,  some  of  them  com- 
petent, others  Communists  and  homosex- 
uals, were  sent  to  many  parts  of  the  world 
♦  here  great  damage  was  done  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  United  States.  This  produced 
the  McCarthy  Investigations  to  which  so 
many   now  object." 

Drew  Pearson,  the  Washington  Post, 
March   19,  1961: 

"Shapp  (who  reportedly  suggested  the 
Peace  Corps  to  the  Kennedys)  emphasizes 
that  to  be  successful.  Peace  Corp^  members 
must  have  the  same  religious  fervor  as 
American  missionaries.  He  also  emphasizes 
that  the  Russians  spend  3  years  training 
their  youth  corps  members  and  most  of  them 
have  graduated  from  college  before  they 
Join  up.  The  American  Peace  Corps,  there- 
fore,  cannot  be  a   slapdash   operation." 

Josephine  Ripley.  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, Dec -"mber  9.   1960: 

"Most  common  criticism  of  the  Youth 
Corps  plan  is  that  it  "Invites  the  undergrad- 
uate drifter.'  Thus,  those  contemplating 
the  program  consider  'the  most  Important 
problem'  to  be  that  of  setting  proper  stand- 
ards of  selection." 

National  Revlevi^  March  25.  1961: 

"What  American  youth  have  that  the  de- 
pressed nations  most  need  Is  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  English,  or  of  elementary  hygiene, 
or  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine.  They  have  experience  with  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  prog- 
ress: order,  freedom,  Justice,  private  prop- 
erty, the  clear  identification  of  the  enemy 
of  freedom,  the  Communist  movement,  and 
a  round-the-clock  vigilance  against  It." 

Michael  Belshaw,  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin. 
January  15,  1961 : 

"Among  the  questions  we  must  ask  are 
these:  What  exactly  are  the  tasks  which 
American  youth  might  undertake?  Would 
these  activities  fill  an  Important  need?  Can 
this  assistance  be  more  effectively  provided 
In  other  ways? 

"In  the  absence  of  concrete  suggestions 
from  the  supporters  of  the  Peace  Corps,  we 


can  only  Infer  that  the  talents  of  young 
Americens  would  be  used  for  nontechnical 
tasks  In  rural  areas.  For  example,  will  they 
devote  their  brawn  to  constructing  wells, 
latrines,  schools,  and  so  on  for  the  villagers 
of,  let  us  say,  India  or  Nigeria? 

"If  this  is  the  intention,  then  the  plan  Is 
ridiculous.  The  last  thing  in  short  supply 
Is  unskilled  labor  and,  moreover,  such  im- 
provements are  unlikely  to  become  firmly 
Implanted  In  the  rural  customs  of  the  people 
among  whom  American  youth  would  work." 

The  New  Republic,  March  20,    1961 : 

"Eleanor  Roosevelt's  suggestion,  endorsed 
by  the  President,  that  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers also  be  used  at  home  In  slums  and 
distressed  areas  opens  up  interesting  possi- 
bilities, though  less  glamorous  ones  than 
Columnist  Art  Buchwald's  offer  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  on  the  French  Riviera,  where,  he 
points  out,  people  walk  around  'half  naked, 
lacking  shelter,  and  many  still  don't  have 
their  own  t>oats.'  Mr.  Buchwald  promises  to 
'live  the  way  they  do,  eat  the  food  they  do, 
share  their  homes  and  show  them  that  an 
American  is  not  too  proud  to  become  one  of 
them,  no  matter  what  hardships  he  has  to 
face.' 

"Much  has  been  written  about  the  merit 
of  having  these  young  volunteers  blending 
Into  the  new  environment  and  living 
Inconspicuously  wherever  they  may  go.  But 
the  first  time  one  of  them  has  an  afiack  of 
appendicitis  In.  say.  Nigeria,  we  shall  see  how 
conditional   this  re«>lve  1e." 

Eric  Sevareld.  Hall  Syndicate,  Inc..  Jan- 
uary 1961: 

"To  the  restless  and  large-hecrted  young, 
of  course,  distant  misery  is  always  more  at- 
tractive than  misery  at  home.  I  have  Just 
met  the  lovely  daus^hter  of  a  British  states- 
man who  Is  setting  sail  to  do  social  work  In 
the  West  Indies.  Ten  blocks  from  her  Lon- 
don home,  thousands  of  West  Indians  live 
In  the  sordid  tensions  of  North  Kensington. 

"I  know  true  believers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  travel  10.000  miles  to  be  moved 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  black  men  Dr. 
Schweitzer  Is  trying  to  help,  but  who  never 
set  foot  in  the  Negro  ghettos  of  Southeast 
Washington." 

Constantine  Brown,  the  Evening  Star. 
March    30.    1961: 

"With  the  lessons  of  history  behind  us, 
the  bold  New  Frontier  plans  to  launch  the 
children's  crusade  of  1961.  •  •  •  This  action 
could  be  likened  Insofar  as  the  concept  Is 
concerned  with  the  blunders  of  seven  cen- 
turies ago. 

"Under  the  point  4  program,  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  the  technical  assistance  program, 
we  have  for  years  been  attempting  to  send 
to  many  areas  of  the  world  trained  and  tal- 
ented specialists  to  assist.  •  •  •  Does  any- 
one believe  that  the  Innocence  of  the  young- 
sters of  the  Peace  Corps  will  succeed  where 
the  knowledge  of  the  mature  and  the 
experienced    has    thus    far    faltered? 

"How  can  we  suppose  that  any  part  of 
the  world  desires  to  be  invaded  by  a  corps 
of  American  adolescents  whose  mission 
seems  to  be  only  to  win  friends  and  Influence 
people? 

"There  has  been  far  too  little  criticism  of 
this  amazingly  naive  project." 

The   Commonweal,   March    17.    1961 : 

"Besides  inculcating  appropriate  attitudes 
toward  strange  peoples  and  their  unfamiliar 
and  often  vexatious  ways,  the  first  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  a  few  months  of  in- 
tensive training  will  have  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  local  problems  they  will 
confront  and  develop  sufficient  technical 
skills  to  supply  effective  answers — In  such 
fields  as  education,  agriculture,  construction, 
and  public  health.  The  transmission  of  such 
skills  is  what  these  countries  now  stand  most 
in  need  of;  the  projection  of  our  domestic 
image  in  its  best  manifestations  is  another 


leading  objective.     In  sum.  the  program  pre- 
sents an  inspiring  challenge  all  the  way.  ' 

James  J.  Kilpatrick.  editor,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader.  April  12.  1961.  titled 
"Children's   Crusade": 

"The  Peace  Corps,  as  Morrle  Rysklnd  put 
it  In  a  recent  column,  is  an  Idea  with  sex 
appeal.  It  taps  latent  longings  in  the  most 
hardened  heart.  It  combines  the  ancient 
ideal  of  the  missionary  and  educator  with 
the  Innocence,  the  audacity,  that  opens  all 
doors.  The  combination  of  these  notions 
was  enough  to  spread  a  halo  of  romance 
and  legend  around  that  dreadful  fiasco,  the 
Children's  Crusade  of  the  13th  century.  The 
child  burled  in  us  all  would  like  to  fly  off 
with  Peter  Pan  to  conquer  the  pirates,  or 
Join  a  misty  quest  throxigh  the  wonderful 
land  of  Oz.  We  are  certain  that,  armed 
with  Innocence,  we  would  find  the  Wizard 
and  be  happy  ever  after. 

"But  children  who  go  off  to  find  the 
Wizard  find  witches  and  wolves  along  the 
way;  they  are  met  by  the  dragon  of  the  fairy 
tales,  by  the  lurking  serpent  in  every  garden 
of  Eden.  That  is  how  children  become 
adults.  The  world,  alas.  Is  no  Eden;  and 
the  population  of  serpents  In  proportion  to 
the  supply  of  doves  Is  nowhere  so  unbal- 
anced as  In  the  area  of  politics.  And  so. 
sadly,  people  are  beginning  to  take  a  second 
look  at  the  great  idea  that  burst  on  Ameri- 
cans like   their   lost  youth. 

"The  practical  difficulties  of  a  Peace  Corps 
are  staggering.  It  will  be  Impossible  to  keep 
the  young  Idealists  out  of  politics,  a  touchy 
business  even  for  trained  diplomats.  Bt  is 
hard  enough  to  find  the  evidence  of  respon- 
sibility among  the  young,  even  when  these 
young  people  are  not  going  to  be  subjected 
to  extraordinary  tests  of  their  maturity. 
And  the  invasion  of  Communists,  ideologies, 
and  doctrlnElres  Is  as  certain  as  rain  in 
Richmond.  Already  the  youth  conference  in 
Washington  that  discussed  the  corps  has 
gone  on  record  as  willing  to  eat  rice  and 
sleep  with  rodents;  but  sign  a  loyalty  pledge 
to    their   own   government?     Never. 

"Aside  from  all  the  valid  and  nagging 
problems  In  the  practical  order,  there  Is  one 
crushing  and  absolute  reason,  we  have  con- 
cluded reluctantly,  why  the  Peace  Corps 
must  fall.  This  Is,  by  no  coincidence,  the 
one   reason  that  is  never  discussed. 

"E\-ery  mission,  every  crusade  that  had 
lasting  and  worthwhile  effects,  was  fueled  by 
a  sense  of  purpose  that  lifted  men  above 
the  petty  limitations  of  the  practical  order. 
Unfortunately,  the  authentic  Anierlcan 
spirit,  once  capable  of  inspiring  such  pur- 
pose, has  fallen  into  a  heavy  slumber. 
Everyone  but  the  wildest  doctrinaire  knows 
in  his  hidden  heart  (which  remains  Ameri- 
can) that  this  Is  true.  Whether  that 
slumber  will  be  broken  by  a  rebirth  of  pur- 
pose, no  one  knows.  But  until  the  hard 
resolve  is  again  alive,  such  farragoes  as  the 
Peace  Corps  are  artificial.  They  pretend  to 
a  life  and  buoyancy  and  solid  certitude  that 
we  do  not  really  have. 

"The  lack  of  a  real  core  of  purpose  will  be 
supplied  by  all  the  pseudo  causes  of  our 
time,  by  liberal  shibboleths  and  oppor- 
tunistic sermons,  and  by  the  pitifully  weak 
praise  of  something  called  "the  American 
way  of  life."    It  is  all  whistling  in  the  dark. 

"Somewhere  in  us  all,  slumbering,  but  at 
the  very  roots  of  our  history,  is  an  inherited 
purpose,  a  sense  of  history,  of  man's  dignity, 
of  a  nation's  responsibilities.  Only  a  re- 
awakening of  that  hard,  historic  tradition  of 
our  country  can  give  us  the  resolve  neces- 
sary to  undertake  a  crusade  against  com- 
munism. The  Peace  Corps  is  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  that  true  patriotism.  Dreamed 
up  somewhere  on  Madison  Avenue,  the  whole 
Idea  Is  made  of  paper.  And  paper  is  a  poor 
thing  to  throw  Into  the  raging  holocaiast  of 
current  history." 
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I  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

j  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
'  sorry  that  the  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN ;  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton],  who 
first  submitted  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
67  >  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  the 
Communist  regime  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  seating  of  that  regime  in 
the  United  Nations,  are  not  present  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  my  reasons  for  not  becoming  a 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the   Senator  from   XllLnois. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the 
Communist  China  regime  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  also  to  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China.  «.  I  am  certain  that 
such  is  the  position  of  the  President  of 
the  Unit-ed  States  and  all  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  particularly  for  the  reason  that 
I  believe  this  year  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  possibility  of  meaningful  nego- 
tiations with  Russia.  In  my  judgment, 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations,  would  further  com- 
plicate and  make  more  difficult  this  test- 
ing year,  while  we  determine  whether 
there  is  any  opportunity  to  negotiate 
with  Russia. 

I  am  certain  that  talk  about  a  "two- 
China"  representation  in  the  United 
Nations  is  absolutely  unrealistic.  In  my 
judgment  Communist  China  would  never 
go  into  the  United  Nations  unless  it  were 
admitted  as  the  sole  representative  of 
China  and  Formosa.  I  do  hope  that 
the  majority  and  minority  will  be  able 
to  agree  upon  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  which  I  state  and  yet, 
as  the  majority  leader  has  said,  upholds 
in  an  affirmative  way  the  position  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  make  my  statement  for  this  reason: 
It  is  true  that  the  President  has  facing  ' 
him  many  great  international  problems 
which  faced  President  Eisenhower.  I 
believe  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  generous  in  its  support  of  President 
Eisenhower.  I  believe  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  be  generous  in  our  support 
of  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  even  if  it  means,  in  circumstances 
like  those  we  face,  giving  the  President 
the  kind  of  resolution  that  we  believe 
would  be  his  best  support. 

I  make  the  statement  because  lately 
I  have  been  thinking  very  much  about 
the  position  of  the  Republican  Party. 
I  am  only  one  member,  but  I  believe 
these  problems  of  international  concern 
are  the  ones  which  are  the  most  delicate 
for  the  country  today,  most  difficult  for 
the  President,  problems  which  affect  the 
security  and  life  of  all  of  us  and  unques- 
tionably move  toward  peace  or  toward 
war. 

The  President  is  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  He  has  before  him  the  ques- 
tion of  Laos.  In  all  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  say 
that  the  question  whether  there  will  be 
a  cease-fire  is  not  clear.     I  do  not  be- 


lieve it  is  wise  to  argue  what  will  come 
out  of  the  negotiations,  or  what  will 
come  out  of  a  conference  after  a  cease- 
pre,  until  we  are  able  to  secure  a  cease- 
fire. The  question  first  is  whether  there 
can  be  a  cease-fire. 

The  decision  might  have  been  made 
months  ago  in  a  way  more  favorable  to 
the  United  States.  Now  the  decision  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  make,  for  the 
Communists  control  a  larger  area  of 
Laos.  We  cannot  decide  whether  the 
government  of  Laos  will  be  a  coalition 
government.  That  question  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  conference  that  will  con- 
vene, if  it  ever  convenes,  after  a  cease- 
fire. 

I  bring  the  subject  of  Laos  into  the 
discussion  because  it  bears  some  relation 
to  the  resolution  which  we  are  now  talk- 
ing about,  because  the  subject  is  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  our  role  in 
foreign  affairs. 

While  the  prosecution  and  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  recog- 
nize the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  exprfess 
its  position  upon  these  issues.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  administration, 
and.  at  least,  until  we  are  disillusioned 
in  some  way — and  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  be  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  issues  of  foreign  affairs — I  be- 
lieve we  must  give  him  his  opportunity 
to  work  as  best  he  can  with  these  grave 
problems. 

So  I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  can  work  out  a  reso- 
lution in  negotiation  which  is  honest  in 
the  expression  of  our  purpose,  but  yet 
gives  consideration  to  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage the  President  desires.  I  hope  that 
can  be  done. 


EXCHANGE  STUDENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  key 
factor  in  our  constantly  broadening  in- 
ternational .student  exchange  program 
is  the  economic  problem  faced  by  the  for- 
eign student  at  our  institutions  of  higher 
education.  In  1959-60  there  were 
48.486  foreign  students  from  141  coun- 
tries and  territories  enrolled  in  1,712  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States — a  figure  which  I  believe 
should  be  at  least  doubled  as  a  start  if 
we  are  to  make  an  adequate  response  to 
the  Soviet  challenge  in  this  area.  Many 
of  these  students  are  self-supporting, 
but  greater  private  and  public  assistance 
is  needed  to  make  certain  that  financial 
considerations  do  not  have  the  effect  of 
automatically  keeping  out  worthy  for- 
eign students  from  families  of  modest  in- 
come or  curtailing  the  time  that  others 
can  stay  who  have  managed  to  enroll 
here. 

The  serious  economic  problems  faced 
by  the  foreign  student  in  the  United 
States  and  the  ways  both  he  and  the 
American  institutions  he  attends  can  be 
helped  are  discussed  by  the  president  of 
New  York  University,  one  of  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  my  State  and 
indeed  of  the  entire  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  Dr.  Carroll  V. 
Newsom  entitled  "The  Urban  University 
and  the  Foreign  Student,"  delivered  at 


a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Urban 
Universities.  November  7,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Urban  Univeesity  and  the  Foreign 
Student 

( An  address  presented  by  President  Carroll 
V  Newsom.  New  York  University,  at  a 
nr.ee dng  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Uni- 
versities, Cincinnati.  Ohio.  November  7. 
I960) 

The  problems  associated  with  the  enroll- 
ment of  foreign  students  In  the  Institutions 
of  this  country,  at  least  In  their  present  com- 
plexity, have  evolved  with  great  rapidity. 
For  example.  In  the  academic  year  1946-47, 
the  New  York  University  enrolled  approxi- 
mately 170  students  from  outside  the  United 
State?;  by  the  year  1959-60.  the  number  had 
grown  to  3.095.  The  task  of  giving  some 
semblance  of  Individualized  attention  to 
such  a  multitude  of  people  Is  stupendous, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  the  students  come  from 
cultures  utterly  different  from  our  own.  The 
difficulty  of  adaptation  to  our  academic 
traditions  is  frequently  very  great,  but  per- 
haps the  most  critical  problems  of  adjust- 
ment are  of  a  personal  nature.  In  fact,  the 
magnitude  of  the  responsibility  that  must 
be  carried  by  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  counseling  foreign  students  Is  increasing 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  actual  number 
of  students;  this  Is  due  chiefly  to  the  ac- 
celeration In  enrollment  from  the  so-called 
underdeveloped    countries. 

In  making  this  Introductory  statement.  I 
have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  experience  of 
my  own  Institution  But  the  story  is  much 
the  same  for  the  country  as  a  whole  Statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Education  for  the  year  1959-60  dis- 
closed that  48.486  foreign  students  were 
enrolled  at  1.712  colleges  and  universities  In 
the  United  States.  These  data,  however,  ex- 
cluded any  count  of  the  so-called  permanent 
foreign  students  who  are  in  this  country  on 
permanent  visas  This  type  of  visa  Is  the 
kind  preferred  by  many  students  If  It  Is 
available,  even  though  they  may  be  return- 
ing to  their  respective  homes  upon  the  com- 
pletion o^  their  studies,  for  Its  holder  Ls 
free  to  obtain  employment  In  this  country 
and  he  Ls  not  required  to  pursue  a  full-time 
course  of  study 

At  New  York  University  approximately  40 
percent  of  our  foreign  students  hold  perma- 
nent visas,  while  60  percent  have  student 
and  other  temporary  visas  The  purposes 
of  many  of  those  who  hold  permanent  visas 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  who  have 
arrived  on  student  visas.  Obviously,  no  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  between  the  two  groups 
with  respect  to  the  problems  that  must  be 
faced  by  the  university.  It  Is  probable  that 
the  Inclusion  In  the  official  national  statis- 
tics of  those  foreign  students  In  our  Insti- 
tutions who  are  here  on  permanent  visas 
would  Increase  the  totals  by  at  least  40 
percent,  and  possibly  more. 

The  48.486  foreign  students,  as  listed  in 
the  Institute's  tabulations  for  1959-60, 
came  from  141  countries  and  political  areas. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  came  frbm  the 
Far  East;  next  In  order  was  Latin  America: 
then  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa.  At  least  500  students  came 
from  each  of  22  countries.  The  Ave  foreign 
nations  with  the  highest  totals  were.  In 
order,  Canada.  China,  India.  Iran,  and  Korea. 

Approximately  42  percent  of  all  our  for- 
eign students  are  studying  the  nattiral  and 
technological  sciences.  After  that.  In  order, 
come  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
business  administration,  the  medical  sci- 
ences, education,  and  agrlctUture.  It  may 
also  be  of  Interest  to  know  that  of  the  48,- 
486  foreign  students,  52  percent  were  under- 
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graduates,  38  percent  were  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  7  percent  were  listed  as  "special" 
students  In  the  case  of  3  percent  the  cate- 
gory was  unknown. 

Certainly.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  As- 
sociation of  Urban  Universities  give  special 
attention  to  the  major  problems  that  have 
resulted  from  the  present  large  enrollment 
of  foreign  students,  for  8  out  of  10  Institu- 
tions registering  the  greatest  number  of  such 
students  would  certainly  be  classified  as 
urban  universities. 

Before  giving  specific  attention  to  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  Introduced  to 
our  campuses  by  our  foreign  student  p>opu- 
lation.  perhaps  I  should  tell  you  something 
about  the  operation  of  the  Foreign  Student 
Center  at  New  York  University  It  was  cre- 
ated In  1948  The  purposes  of  the  center, 
broadly  stated,  are.  first,  to  select  potential 
students  from  among  the  foreign  applicants 
on  the  basis  of  whether  New  York  University 
can  serve  them  In  meeting  their  educational 
objectives,  and  then,  second,  to  aid  them 
as  students  In  resolving  the  numerous  prob- 
lems that  Invariably  cause  them  concern. 
The  ultimate  objective,  of  course.  Is  to  do 
everything  possible  to  enable  the  students 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  preparation  that  Is 
essential  If  they  are  to  become  leaders  In 
their  native  lands. 

The  organization  of  the  center,  as  I  have 
implied,  may  be  unique  among  the  Institu- 
tions of  this  country  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  foreign  students 
from  the  time  of  initial  contact  abroad 
until  they  graduate  from  the  university. 
Officers  of  the  center.  In  cooperation  with  the 
admissions  office  of  the  university  and  the 
various  faculty  committees  and  deans,  assist 
a  student  in  resolving  problems  pertaining 
to  his  registration,  and  then  carry  out  In  his 
behalf  a  broad  assignment  of  academic  and 
personal  counseling.  The  center  serves  the 
entire  university.  It  Is  an  Institutional 
agency  that  students  from  other  lands  may 
call  their  own;  they  may  go  there  for  assist- 
ance no  matter  what  difficulty  they  have  en- 
countered. We  have  been  fortunate.  Indeed, 
In  obtaining  competent  personnel  for  the 
center;  It  Is  their  sincere  hope  that  students 
coming  to  us  from  other  lands  will  be  en- 
abled to  return  home  with  the  belief  that 
we  have  done  everything  possible  to  make 
their  stay  In  the  United  States  happy  as  well 
as  profitable. 

When  a  potential  applicant  from  abroad 
writes  to  New  York  University,  he  Is  sent 
appropriate  bulletin  material  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  who.  at  the  same  time. 
requests  full  educational  credentials  from 
the  student  and  a  personal  letter  from 
him  that  outlines  his  educational  plans. 
The  director  with  appropriate  assistance 
then  evaluates  the  credentials  and  makes 
his  recommendation  to  the  faculty  commit- 
tee of  the  proper  college  of  the  university. 
If  the  application  receives  unfavorable  ac- 
tion, the  director  sends  out  a  letter  of  re- 
jection that  has  been  phrased  with  great 
care;  if  the  action  Is  favorable,  the  director 
aends  the  applicant  appropriate  certificates 
of  admission  as  well  as  an  accompanying 
letter  that  contains  detailed  directions  and 
advice. 

When  the  new  student  arrives  at  the  cen- 
ter, he  Is  Interviewed  car*; ally,  and  his 
educational  and  professional  plans  are  re- 
viewed and  formalized  Many  times  a  stu- 
dent must  be  placed  In  a  different  college  of 
the  university  from  the  one  considered  In 
advance;  sometimes  he  may  be  given  as- 
sistance In  seeking  admission  elsewhere  If 
■t'.i.e  students  country  of  origin  Is  non- 
English  speaking.  English  competency  tests 
developed  at  New  York  University  are  ad- 
ministered. If  he  Is  found  proficient  In 
English,  his  registration  Is  completed.  If 
he  proves  to  be  weak  In  Bngllsh,  he  may  be 
given  remedial  English,  virrltten  or  oral,  along 
with     a     schedule     of     university     courses. 


Should  It  develop  that  he  Is  quite  lacking  In 
English-language  proficiency,  he  Is  advised 
to  enroll  for  an  Integrated  full -time  non- 
credit  program  In  English  that  has  been 
organized  within  the  past  year;  It  Is  prob- 
able then  that  he  can  begin  his  regular  uni- 
versity studies  the  following  semester. 

After  registration,  the  new  student  is  as- 
signed to  a  curriculum  adviser  who  helps 
him  solve  the  various  problems  he  en- 
counters and  gives  him  advice  of  a  vocational 
or  professional  nature.  Expert  assistance  is 
always  available  at  the  center.  The  director 
of  the  center  also  makes  necessary  reports 
to  the  Immigration  authorities.  Issues  cur- 
rency letters,  and  communicates  with  the 
many  agencies  through  which  the  sttidenta 
may  be  receiving  financial  aid. 

Foreign  students  are  advised  strongly  to 
participate  in  regular  student  activities  and 
In  that  way  become  acquainted  with  stu- 
dents from  this  country.  Plans  are  now  be- 
ing made  also  to  organize  small  regional 
clubs  so  that  the  foreign  students  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other  and  so 
that  they  may  meet  important  representa- 
tives from  their  own  countries;  among  such 
representatives  would  be  visiting  educators 
and  businessmen  and  those  serving  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  various  consular 
offices  in  New   York  City. 

The  center  presently  cooperates  closely 
with  the  many  educational  Institutions  In 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  as  well  as 
with  noneducatlonal  organizations  such  as 
the  China  Institute,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  for  Foreign  Students,  the  U.S  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  Christian  a.'*ocia- 
tions.  It  has  been  found  that  various  prob- 
lems such  as  housing.  Immigration,  finance, 
and  the  evaluation  of  credentials  nr.ay  be 
solved  more  easily  by  working  Intimately 
with  other  Institutions  facing  similar  prob- 
lems and  by  seeking  the  aid  of  specisdized 
agencies. 

It  Is  apparent  immediately  that  the  prob- 
lem of  providing,  adequate  financing  for 
such  a  center  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
for  any  college  or  university,  public  or  pri- 
vate. To  do  the  Job  that  is  required,  we  es- 
timate that  we  should  be  making  an  annual 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  $200  more  per 
foreign  student  than  we  spend  on  students 
from  this  country.  That  means  approxi- 
mately 9600,000  a  year  In  the  case  of  New 
York  University.  But  what  Institution  can 
provide  such  a  sum  of  money  for  such  a 
purpose?  During  the  past  year  I  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  officers  of  the  Departmjnt  of 
State  In  regard  to  the  financial  problem,  for 
I  believe  that  financial  assistance  to  t.ie  In- 
stitutions of  this  country  In  behalf  cf  for- 
eign students  Is  a  legitimate  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  replies  that  I  received  indicated  essen- 
tially that  Federal  officials  mvist  await  the 
outcome  of  present  studies  on  varloxis  as- 
pects of  the  foreign-student  problem  before 
considering  possible  solutions.  In  the 
meantime,  Rome  burns. 

Some  fundamental  elements  of  the  so- 
called  forfelgn-student  problem  are  revealed 
by  a  very  Interesting  episode  that  occurred 
In  my  office  a  short  time  ago.  I  learned 
that  we  had  11  students  from  an  African 
nation  that  shortly  was  to  receive  Its  Inde- 
pendence. So,  on  their  "Independence  day," 
I  Invited  the  11  students  to  come  to  my 
office  for  a  celebration.  They  all  appeared  In 
native  costume,  and  It  was  truly  a  happy 
occasion  During  the  conversation  that  en- 
sued, I  asked  the  10  young  men  and  the  1 
young  woman  to  tell  me  of  their  hopes  and 
ambitions.  According  to  promises  already 
made,  one  expected  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  representative  of  his  native  land 
In  Its  diplomatic  corps;  another  was  to  be- 
come a  minister  of  finance  In  his  own  coun- 
try; the  young  woman  expected  to  return  to 


serve  her  people  as  an  officer  in  a  newly 
created  health  Improvement  program;  and 
so  it  went.  Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  we  now 
have  the  task  of  educating  many  of  the 
future  leaders  of  a  sizable  number  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Yet,  at  the  very  time 
that  o.ur  Government  spends  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  on  economic  and  military 
aid  to  those  same  countries,  the  training  of 
leadership  for  them  Is  being  ignored.  I 
must  confess  to  some  discouragement  In  the 
situation.  Certainly  a  strange  sense  of  un- 
reality exists  in  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Government — a  curious  lack  of 
awareness  of  things  that  are  Important. 

Shortly  after  the  event  In  my  office.  I 
learned  of  some  critical  housing  problems 
in  which  several  of  the  African  group  were 
Involved.  In  fact,  due  to  various  circum- 
stances, the  only  good  houElng  accommoda- 
tions that  could  be  obtained  for  them  were 
a  long  subway  ride  away.  In  Brooklyn.  In 
addition,  within  a  few  months,  several  of 
the  11  students  encountered  critical  finan- 
cial problems.  One  of  them  had  little  food 
for  3  weeks  until.  In  desperation,  he  came 
directly  to  my  office  to  plead  for  help.  We 
finally  provided  him  additional  aid  from  our 
limited  scholarship  funds.  Another  of  the 
11.  bitter  because  of  his  financial  difficul- 
ties as  well  as  several  unfortunate  events, 
returned  home;  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  his  present  attitude  toward  this  Na- 
tion. Many  leaders  In  his  country,  accord- 
ing tc^reports  In  the  press,  have  moved  far 
to  the  left  In  recent  weeks. 

I  am  not  proud  of  this  report  on  one  group 
of  11  foreign  students;  In  general.  I  am 
certain  that  we  do  very  much  better  than 
the  report  might  Imply.  But  I  am  telling 
you  of  the  episode,  in  part,  because  It  points 
up  the  need  for  additional  funds.  I  may 
say.  Incidentally,  that  I  have  found  It  al- 
most Impossible  to  raise  money  from  any 
source  to  help  us  specifically  to  provide  a 
greater  program  of  financial  assistance  to 
African  students. 

So  colleges  and  universities  must  have  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  enable  them  to  provide 
a  proper  program  of  orientation  and  guid- 
ance for  foreign  students.  But.  In  addition, 
more  funds  must  be  found  to  enable  properly 
qualified  students  from  abroad  to  study  In 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  students  now 
coming  from  some  countries  teem  to  have 
ample  funds,  although  I  am  Informed  that 
many  worthy  students  In  the  lower  economic 
brackets  In  these  nations  ^Ive  little  thought 
to  the  possibility  of  study  In  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  afford  to  cater  only  to  a 
wealthy  clientele  of  students  In  any  nation. 
By  contrast,  however,  according  to  observa- 
tions that  we  have  made,  the  majority  of 
the  present  students  from  Africa,  for  exam- 
ple, find  It  necessary  to  live  In  this  country 
In  dire  poverty.  There  African  students  are 
a  determined  group,  but  there  Is  a  limit 
beyond  which  a  person  cannot  go  In  sub- 
stituting determination  for  food  and  decent 
housing. 

According  to  data  collected  by  tlie  Insti- 
tute for  International  Education,  38  percent 
of  all  the  foreign  students  in  this  country 
in  1959-60  were  personally  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  their  educational  endeavors.  An- 
other 25  percent  supplied  no  Information 
whatsoever  on  the  source  of  their  funds;  It 
Is  quite  probable  that  most  of  this  latter 
group  were  self-sustaining.  A  total  of  28 
percent  received  financial  assistance  from 
private  agencies,  chlefiy  in  this  country; 
about  5.5  percent  studied  In  this  country 
under  grants  from  our  Government,  and  4.5 
percent  received  assistance  from  their  own 
respective   governments. 

Certainly  an  extensive  and  well-conceived 
national  program  for  awarding  scholarships 
to  students  from  abroad  Is  needed  at  this 
Juncture  of  history.  Present  programs  are 
quite  Inadequate.  Sound  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  on  a  worldwide  basis 
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must  b«  determined,  and  Individual  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  financial  needs  of 
each  scholar  who  may  be  chosen.  It  Is 
desirable,  obviously,  thet  the  program  be 
designed  In  such  a  manner  that  It  will  pro- 
vide maximum  benefits  to  Individual  scholars 
and  to  the  countries  from  which  they  come. 
No  program  of  "foreign  aid"  cou'  be  more 
meaningful  In  terms  of  its  ultlmute  contri- 
bution   to   world    peace    and    understanding. 

The  rumor  persists  that  som.e  contingents 
of  foreign  students,  who  are  now  selected 
by  agencies  In  their  respective  countries  but 
who  are  financed  by  private  philanthropy  In 
the  United  States,  are  chosen  essentially 
to  serve  political  purposes.  Moreover.  In 
spite  of  the  patient  efforts  of  most  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  many  of  the  stu- 
dents coming  to  this  country  are  incom- 
petent to  handle  college-level  work.  At 
tlmos.  unfortunately,  these  Inferior  students 
obtain  degrees  from  institutions  In  the 
United  States  that  are  less  than  Illustrious: 
then  the  acadomlc  prestige  of  this  Nation 
suffers  considerably  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
This  situation  needs  urgent  attention;  It 
cannot  be  left  to  whim.  Students  from 
abroad  are  over  here  to  obtain  a  proper  edu- 
cation. In  fact,  foreign  students,  even  more 
than  our  own  students,  are  critical  of  shoddy 
educational   performances. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  that  we 
face  in  dealing  with  foreign  students,  and 
this  applies  particularly  to  urban  institu- 
tions. Is  the  question  of  adequate  housing. 
The  situation  is  Improved  considerably  If 
an  Institution  possefses  ample  dormitories, 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  any  urban  Institu- 
tion In  the  country  actually  does.  Even 
under  the  best  conditions,  however,  some 
Interesting  difiBculties  are  encountered.  The 
matching  of  rcommates,  for  example,  always 
taxes  the  Ingenuity  of  counselors;  moreover, 
even  the  question.  In  the  case  of  students 
from  some  cultures,  of  who  should  take  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room  may  lead  to  controversy. 
When  living  ticcommodations  must  be 
■ought  in  the  community,  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution are  faced  with  endless  tribula- 
tions. Students  and  landlord  may  not  prove 
to  be  congenial,  perhaps  because  of  basic 
cultural  differences:  the  specter  of  discrim- 
ination frequently  raises  Its  ugly  head;  and 
eo  on.  Of  course,  after  continuing  periods 
of  trial  and  experimentation,  lists  of  satis- 
factory rooms  that  have  understanding  land- 
lords can  be  complied  and  maintained;  then 
some  of  the  difficulties  are  minimized.  But 
these  lists  must  be  expanded  continually. 

A  college  or  university  Is  fortunate  Indeed 
If  It  has  families  In  Its  vicinity  that  welcome 
non-American  students  into  their  homes  and 
Invite  them  to  participate  in  the  generaP 
family  activities.  The  opportunity  of  living 
In  a  congenial  home  in  this  country  can 
become  a  significant  part  of  a  foreign  stu- 
dent's educational  experience.  We  at  New 
York  University  have  learned  In  an  Inter- 
esting way  of  the  significant  nature  of  this 
kind  of  livings  Our  Junior  year  in  Spain 
program  Is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  ap- 
proximately 100  students  from  a  considerable 
number  of  institutions  in  the  United  States 
are  studying  at  the  present  time  at  the 
University  of  Madrid  under  the  auspices  of 
New  York  University.  I  am  informed  that 
80  i>ercent  of  these  students  live  with  Span- 
ish families,  and  the  happiness  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  Spanish  hosts  seems  to  be 
mutual;  the  students  return  with  a  genuine 
respect  for  Spanish   life  and  culture. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  virban  colleges 
and  universities  must  take  urgent  steps  to 
expand  their  dormitory  facilities  so  that 
they  may  care  for  an  enlarged  enrollment 
of  foreign  students.  We  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity are  starting  immediately  to  build 
two  new  dormitories  for  essentially  this  pur- 
pose. According  to  present  plans,  about  half 
Of  the  students  In  these  new  facilities  will 
be  foreign  students  and  about  half  will  be 


students  from  this  Nation;  the  latter  group 
would  be  drawn  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  It  is  the  experience  of 
the  international  houses,  I  believe,  that  some 
such  balance  of  population  achieves  the  best 
results. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  has  a  special  obligation  to 
assist  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country,  public  and  private,  In  developing  a 
program  of  residence  halls  or  donnltories 
such  as  the  one  I  envision.  Perspnally  I 
would  recommend  a  special  system  of  grants 
for  so-called  International  dormitories — the 
system  to  be  superimposed  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  College  Housing  Act; 
loans  obtained  under  the  College  Housing  Act 
could  be  amortized  through  room  rents.  Any 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose will  pay  vast  dividends  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  in  terms  of  the  friendships 
that  will  be  created  with  many  of  the 
potential  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

New  York  City,  and  this  Is  true  ol  other 
large  cities,  offers  the  foreign  student  one 
definite  benefit  that  he  would  not  find  In 
most  smaller  communities.  Regardless  of  his 
origin,  the  foreigner  can  find  restaurants  in 
New  York  that  serve  his  native  food  at  a 
price  to  fit  most  any  pocketbook.  A  fre- 
quent cause  of  homesickness  among  non- 
American  students  is  associated  with  their 
inability  to  obtain  native  foods;  fortunately 
we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  cope  with 
this  problem.  International  dormitories, 
however,  when  created,  should  undoubtedly 
make  provision  for  serving  foods  of  Interest 
to  Its  residents. 

Perhaps  so  far  In  these  remarks  I  have 
given  too  much  attention  to  the  actual  prob- 
lems that  our  Institutions  will  face  or  are 
facing  as  we  try  to  serve  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents from  other  lands.  My  reason,  of 
course.  Is  that  these  problems  are  very  real 
and  cannot  be  Ignored.  Nevertheless.  I  know 
that  you  agree  with  me  that  we  welcome 
these  youngsters  from  all  over  the  world,  for 
they  provide  our  colleges  and  universities 
an  educational  asset  of  major  proportions. 
The  world  is  In  the  process  of  seeking  re- 
definition, and  the  new  definition  cannot  be 
In  provincial  or  parochial  terms.  Men 
rightly  look  to  educators  and  educational 
Institutions  to  take  the  necessary  lead.  So 
we  In  this  Nation  must  climb  out  of  our 
Western  tradition,  and  look  around.  We 
and  our  students  must  develop  a  new  con- 
cern for  mankind  everywhere,  for  the  tradi- 
tions, the  cultures,  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  men  of  every  race  and  every  nation.  We 
cannot  dictate  the  form  of  government  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  we 
cannot  Interfere  with  much  of  their  cul- 
tural heritage,  but  we  can  Join  with  the 
citizens  of  other  nations  in  developing  a  deep 
mutual  respect  of  man  for  man.  We  can, 
all  working  together,  develop  a  way  of  life, 
a  set  of  Ideologies,  that  will  provide  all  men 
with  a  sense  of  security  and  well-being,  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  the  experience  of  living  In  a  condition  of 
genuine  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

As  a  necessary  preclude,  men  of  the  many 
ethnic  variations  found  on  this  earth  must 
learn  to  meet  on  a  common  ground.  They 
must  learn  to  work  and  play  together,  and 
thereby  acquire  the  secret  of  mutual  trust 
and  respect.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
this  can  start  right  on'X>ur  campuses.  Our 
students  from  other  lands  come  to  us  In 
•search  of  the  knowledge  that  we  are  able 
to  provide,  and  certainly  we  must  see  that 
their  efforts  are  rewarded.  But.  from  our 
point  of  view,  these  students  of  other  cul- 
tures must  also  become  a  resource;  from 
them  we  must  learn  more  about  the  world 
and  more  about  our  relationship  to  it.  This 
Is  more  than  an  Idea;  I  regard  It  as  a  real 
challenge.  And,  perhaps  of  even  greater 
Importance,  all  our  students,  both  from  this 


country  and  abroad,  must  find  In  our  Insti- 
tutions an  environment  where  their  various 
attitudes  of  life  are  sjmtbeslaed,  where  the 
various  cultures  they  represent  find  har- 
monious blending,  where  all  of  them  as  in- 
dividuals. In  fact,  can  become  citizens  of  a 
model  world  that  we  should  try  to  create  on 
each  and  every  campus.  This  may  be 
Utopian,  but  I  Insist  that  any  lesser  goal  is 
unworthy  of  us  as  educators  and  educational 
leaders. 


^ 


ATIONAL  BOYS'  CLUB  WEEK 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
National  Boys'  Club  Week.  Observances 
accord  recognition  to  about  580  clubs 
througiwut  the  country.  Adopting  posi- 
tive, not  negative,  programs,  the  Boys' 
Club  efTort  concentrates  on  promoting 
youth  development  rather  than  just  on 
fighting  delinquency — although  its  ac- 
tivities serve  as  a  remarkably  effective 
antidote  to  dclinquencv. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  pub- 
lished a  laudatory  editorial  entitled  "The 
Boys'  Club."  Reflecting  upon  the  value 
of  this  significant  program,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Apr.  10.  1961) 
As  We  See  It:   The  Boys'  Cutb 

This  Is  National  Boys'  Club  Week,  honor- 
ing the  580  clubs  throughout  the  land  which 
have  taken  to  heart  the  old  saying  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. 

They  do  this  by  working  with  boys  and 
young  men  in  a  program  dedicated  to  pro- 
mote Juvenile  decency  rather  than  fight 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

In  Milwaukee,  the  two  Boys'  Club  units — 
Franklin  Place  and  North  15th  Street — have 
decided  to  dedicate  this  week  to  the  men  and 
women  who  help  to  mold  good  citizens  by 
their  examples,  thoughts,  and  philosophies. 

These  helping  hands — businessmen,  la- 
borers, housewives,  and  clubwomen — take 
the  time  to  give  unstlntlngly  of  their  talents, 
time,  and  efforts  to  provide  our  youth  with 
guidance  and  Inspiration,  the  club  points 
out. 

The  thousands  of  boys  who  have  partici- 
pated in  club  activities  since  the  Boys'  Club 
first  was  started  here  In  1887  can  attest  to 
the  value  of  such  leadership. 

At  present,  the  two  Milwaukee  units  are 
providing  guidance  and  varied  recreational 
and  educational  activities  for  some  5,000  Mil- 
waukee boys  between  the  ages  of  T'i  and  20. 
Included  are  more  than  25  nationalities, 
since  the  doors  arc  open  to  all  races  as  well 
as  creeds. 

The  Milwaukee  Boys"  Club,  fully  realizing 
the  need  for  an  expansion  of  its  program  to 
promote  Juvenile  decency.  Is  now  planning 
a  mllllon-doUar-fund  drive  starting  In  No- 
vember. The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  a  South  Side  unit  to  provide 
service  for  2,000  more  boys. 

Why  not  visit  either  of  the  club  units  this 
week,  to  see  for  yourself  how  Juvenile 
decency  Is  developed.  You'll  discover  the 
value  of  re8p>onsible  leadership,  appreciate 
the  results  attained,  and  realize  the  need  for 
your  help  In  extending  the  hand  of  the 
Milwaukee  Boys'  Club  to  other  sectors  ol 
the  city. 


EXPLORING     FOR     NEW     MARKETS 
ABROAD 

Mr.  WTLETX".    Mr.  President,  a  healthy 
U.S.  economy  depends  upon  maximum 
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employment  and  high  productivity  In 
business  and  industry. 

In  turn,  these  depend  upon  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  enterprises. 

With  an  ever-expanding  production 
capacity,  we  need  to  serve  not  only  con- 
sumers at  home,  but  also  to  undertake  a 
greater  exploratory  effort  to  fin^  markets 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  ^ 

Currently,  U.S.  exports  amount  to 
about  $20  billion.  According  to  experts, 
this  could  be  expanded  to  $40  billion  by 
1970. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  will  re- 
quire greater  efforts  to  explore  potentials 
of  foreign  trade. 

Today,  about  95  r>ercent  of  American 
companies  attempt  to  serve  only  the 
American  market.  Experience  in  inter- 
national trade,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  rewards  of  such  enterprises 
are  greater  than  serving  home  markets. 
According  lo  a  recent  survey  of  Ameri- 
can companies,  foreign  operations 
yielded  a  return  more  than  double  that 
of  investments  in  the  United  States.  In 
no  case  was  it  indicated  that  the  return 
was  less. 

Industrial  advancement  in  other 
countries  also  has  long  been  considered, 
to  a  large  degree,  only  in  the  light  of  its 
competition  with  our  own  enterprises. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  industrialized 
countries  are  our  best  customers.  Ex- 
ports of  U.S.  manufactures  to  Canada, 
Europe,  and  Japan,  for  example,  are  40 
percent  higher  than  those  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  less  developed 
countries,  offer  a  long-range  potential 
market — since  they  need  literally  almost 
everything.  Successfully  serving  such 
markets,  however,  will  require  creative 
efforts  to  provide  special  products,  utiliz- 
able  in  their  economies — rather  than 
attempting  to  only  dump  surpluses  not 
utilized  by  U.S.  consumers. 

Recently  Nation's  Business  published 
a  challenging  article  entitled  "|40  Bil- 
lion Market  Beckons  U.S.  Goods." 

Believing  that  this  realistic  appraisal 
of  potential  markets  abroad  d^.serves  the 
attention  of  Congress.  I  aSk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  airticle  printed  in 
the  Record.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b^ printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:        / 

Forty  Bh-lion  Dollar  Market  Beckons  U.S. 
Goods — International     AuTHORrrT     Oxrr- 

LINES    FUTCRE    WOELD   TRADE   OPPORTTJNrTIES 

Fired  by  an  accelerating  rate  of  economic 
development,  a  boom  in  trade  Is  sweeping 
the  world,  creating  new  markets  for  Ameri- 
can goods  In  both  Industrialized  and  less 
developed  countries. 

Already  U.S.  exports  are  running  at  a  $20 
billion  annual  rate.  This  figure  should 
double  by  1970.  providing  a  market  for  some 
$40  billion  U.S.  goods. 

One  factor  that  should  help  American 
traders  is  establishment  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
OECD  supersedes  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  a  1948  product 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  America's  membership 
In  OECD  would  provide  her  with  access  to  a 
forum  serving  Canada  and  18  Western  Euro- 
pean countries.  This  forum  would  help  In 
reconciling  differences  in  trade  policies 
among  members  of  OECD  and  help  prevent 


discrimination  against  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  emerging  trade  blocs  within 
Europe. 

The  United  States  Is  expected  to  become  a 
full  member  when  the  organization  begins 
its  official  life  September  30.  .^merlcan  par- 
ticipation In  OECD  has  the  endorsement  of 
many  groujM.  Including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  lilted  States. 

In  the  alms  of  OECD  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis Is  laid  on  the  promotion  and  coordi- 
nation of  Western  aid  to  underdeveloped 
coxintrles.  The  new  organization  Is  In  this 
respect  far  more  outward  looking  than  the 
OEEC.  which  was  concerned  solely  with  the 
Exiropean  economies.  Thus,  while  the  pre- 
cise functions  of  OECD  are  not  yet  fully  de- 
fined. It  could  provide  the  United  States  with 
a  means  of  closer  cooperation  with  its  Euro- 
pean friends  in  trade  and  aid. 

Surprisingly,  relatively  few  American 
companies  have  thus  far  concerned  them- 
selves with  International  trade.  Some  95 
percent  cater  almost  exclusively  to  the  home 
market.  Often  their  Interest  In  Interna- 
tional trade  Is  purely  defensive,  trying  to 
meet  competition  from  oversea  production, 
much  of  It  stimulated  by  American  dollars. 

No  U.S.  administration  is  likely  to  be  so 
illogical  as  to  pour  out  dollars  to  industrial- 
ize other  countries  and  then  deny  those 
countries  the  right  to  sell  In  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  seml-lndustrlallzed 
countries,  having  satisfied  a  sizable  propor- 
tion of .  their  need  for  manufactured  con- 
sumer goods  from  domestic  sources,  can  look 
forward  to  Increasing  their  capacity  to 
export. 

The  U.S.  producer  can  be  safe  In  his  own 
market  only  If  his  production  costs  are  more 
In  line  with  those  abroad.  This  Is  unlikely 
to  happen  for  some  years.  Here's  how  wages 
per  hour  compare  at  present:  $2.22  In  the* 
United  States;  67  cents  In  the  United  King- 
dom; 58  cents  In  West  Germany;  30  cents  In 
Japan;  and  10  cents  in  India.  It  Is  true  that 
wage  levels  are  only  one  factor  in  labor  costs. 
Productivity  Is  another,  and  the  United 
States  leads  here.  But  other  countries  are 
learning  to  use  American-style  equipment 
and  methods  to  Increase  their  productivity. 

There  is.  therefore,  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  a  need  for  more  American 
companies  to  extend  their  activities  abroad. 
They  will  find  It  useful  then  to  consider: 

Where  these  opportunities  will  be  found. 

How  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  rewards  of  U.S.  enterprise  in  other 
countries  have  so  far  been  worth  while.  A 
recent  survey  showed  that  30  percent  of 
executives  of  leading  American  companies 
Interviewed  said  their  foreign  operations 
yield  a  return  more  than  double  that  on 
Investments  within  the  United  States.  In 
no  case  did  they  say  the  return  was  less. 

WHERE   OPPORTtJNrrrES  ARE   BEST 

Where,  then,  are  the  best  opportunities  for 
business  expansion  abroad?  Industrialized 
countries  are  other  industrial  countries'  best 
customers.  Exports  of  U.S.  manufactures 
to  Canada,  Europe  and  Japan  are  40  percent 
higher  than  those  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Western  Europe  holds  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  10  years  and  more.  Its  expan- 
sion since  the  war  hsw  been  faster  than  in 
America  and,  with  the  Impetus  given  by  the 
free  trade  areas,  it  is  likely  to  continue  so. 
By  1970  economic  expansion  in  the  countries 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  and 
European  Free  Trade  Area.  In  terms  of  gross 
national  product,  will  almost  certainly  be 
more  than  50  percent  higher  than  In  1955. 
These  countries  have  a  population  of  nearly 
260  million  with  a  standard  of  living  already 
second  only  to  that  of  North  America. 

European  Imports  from  the  United  States 
have  expanded  40  percent  in  the  past  10 
years,  while  trade  between  European  coun- 


tries grew  by  100  percent.  The  Immense  In- 
tra-European  growth  of  trade  Is  likely  to 
continue  for  5  years.  After  that,  the  indus- 
trial costs  gap  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  should  narrow  and  the  European 
trading  blocs  will  be  more  securely  estab- 
lished. This  will  enable  them  to  give  more 
consideration  to  American  pressure  for 
tariff  reduction,  and  a  rapid  Increase  In  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  will  be  possible. 

The  unique  American  ability  to  pioneer 
and  market  specialized  articles  will  continue 
to  be  an  Important  factor.  Examples  of 
products  In  which  the  United  States  still  has 
a  number  of  advantages  are  agricultural 
machinery,  chemicals,  some  types  of  com- 
mercial vehicles,  and  heavy  Industrial  plant 
such  as  steelmaklng  machinery.  The  need 
for  the  kind  of  sophisticated  consumer  goods 
which  the  United  States  is  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  supply  will  also  Increase  enor- 
mou3ly  with  growing  wealth. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  business  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  should  also  be  better  In 
the  next  10  years.  Their  vital  need  Is  for  a 
rapid  acceleration  of  economic  growth  to 
raise  their  present  near -subsistence  level  of 
life.  This  need  has  now  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  major  challenges. 
Even  to  achieve  an  average  Income  of  $160 
per  capita  by  1969  (compared  with  about 
$120  for  these  countries  In  1960  and  more 
than  $2,000  In  the  United  States)  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  1960's  must  be  doubled. 

This  can  only  result  from  International 
capital  transfers  on  an  Increasing  scale.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  that  International  as- 
sistance will  be  considerably  stepped  up  In 
the  1960'8.  These  signs  Include  the  doubling 
of  the  capital  resources  of  the  World  Bank, 
the  50-percent  Increase  In  International 
Monetary  Fund  quotas,  and  the  Inauguration 
of  operations  by  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  Overseas  Development  Fund. 

U.S.  Inability  greatly  to  Increase  Its  loans 
and  grants  will  be  more  than  offset  by  other 
industrialized  countries,  which  are  now  in  a 
position  to  share  more  of  the  burden. 

LATIN    AMERICAN    PROSPECTS 

The  expansion  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries should  therefore  proceed  at  a  greater 
rate  than  in  the  past.  This  is  likely  to  be 
particularly  true  of  Latin  America,  which  al- 
ready enjoys  the  major  part  of  U.S.  loans,  as 
opposed  to  grants  (more  than  40  percent  of 
outstanding  Export-Import  Bank  loans  are 
In  this  area ) ,  and  which  will  benefit  also 
from  the  new  program  of  social  development 
for  which  the  United  States  has  earmarked 
an  Initial  $500  million. 

The  painful  readjustments  In  many  of 
these  countries  are  nearing  completion  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which 
largely  dictated  the  terms  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion plans  being  carried  out,  has  an  Interest 
in  Insuring  that  the  patients  which  sub- 
mitted to  Its  scalpel  recover  quickest. 

Argentina  Is  the  most  promising  example. 
If  the  apathy  caused  by  10  years  of  barely 
perceptible  economic  progress,  revolution, 
and  social  unrest  can  be  overcome. 

Colombia  and  Peru  should  also  make  rapid 
strides,  while  recovery  from  the  earthquakes 
In  Chile  might  provide  an  expansionary  im- 
petus of  the  kind  that  recovery  from  the  war 
provided  in  Europe.  The  long-term  prospects 
of  Venezuela  are  also  good. 

The  tremendous  expansion  rate  of  Brazil 
will  undoubtedly  receive  a  setback  in  the 
next  few  years,  as  past  excesses  catch  up 
with  it. 

Among  other  less  developed  countries,  In- 
dia presents  a  great  challenge  and  a  great 
opportunity,  as  does  newly  Independent  West 
Africa.  The  factor  to  watch  here  is  whether 
the  problems  of  federation  to  provide  good- 
sized  economic  units  will  be  solved.  In  this 
Nigeria  has  a  head  start. 
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The  main  difficulty  with  the  less  developed 
countries  Is  lack  of  funds  to  buy  their  needs. 
This  lack  will  have  to  be  met  by  private  and 
public  capital.  As  this  takes  place,  they 
will  be  a  growing  market  for  American  goods 
because — until  the  problem  of  U  S  payments 
Is  solved — the  emphasis  of  American  aid  will 
be  on  loans  or  grants  tied  to  the  purchase  of 
U.S.  goods. 

MAKKETS     NOW    AVAILABLE 

Agricultural  machinery,  raw  materials, 
fertilizers,  consumers'  durable  parts  for  as- 
sembly, and  motor  accessories  should  all  do 
well  In  the  next  10  years.  Already  oppor- 
tunities are  opening  up  for  U.S.  business  In 
developing  countries. 

Recent  Yugoslav  exchange  reforms,  for 
example,  make  considerable  purchases  possi- 
ble, and  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  Is  to 
modernize  agriculture.  In  1961  Yugoslavia 
•  will  import  $4  4  million  of  farm  machinery, 
mainly  65-horsepower  tractors,  cornplckers 
and  sugar  beet  harvesters.  Exchange  is  also 
available  for  30  percent  more  fertilizer  Im- 
ports, and  much  more  will  be  spent  on 
fungicides,  animal  feeds.  Implement*  and 
spare  parts. 

TTie  developing  countries  will,  however, 
have  scant  foreign  exchange  available  for 
buying  finished  consumer  goods  from  the 
United  States  For  some  years  the  edge  wl  1 
be  on  manufacturing  facilities  set  up  In 
lower  cost  countries  or  in  the  consuming 
countries  themselves.  This  applies  with  less 
force  to  petroleum-exporting  countries,  but 
even  In  Venezuela  the  days  of  a  wide-open 
market  for  US  consumer  goods,  paid  for  by 
oil  earnings,  seem  to  be  gone. 

There  Is  another  factor  which  could  be 
advantageous  to  U.S.  exports.  The  training 
of  foreign  engineers  and  other  technicians 
In  America  already  Is  making  them  U£. 
minded  In  buying  equipment.  The  United 
States  has  the  lead  in  this  and.  In  addition 
to  university  and  Government-sponsored 
schemes,  there  is  much  that  private  Industry 
can  do 

If  the  enormous  Increase  In  world  trade 
is  to  be  financed,  the  international  financial 
■  system  must  be  radically  modified.  The 
need  for  this  Is  now  clearly  recognized,  and 
It  Is  only  open  to  dispute  over  how  much 
and  by  which  method  world  liquidity  is  to  be 
raised. 

The  Immediate  problem  Is  not  so  much 
shortage  of  International  money  as  Its  un- 
even distribution  among  nations.  This  Is 
most  likely  to  be  solved  by  reorganizing  and 
raising  the  quotas  and  resources  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  rather  than 
by  a  rl!5e  In  the  gold  price.  A  gold  price  In- 
crease has  the  disadvantage  of  putting  a 
windfall  In  the  pockets  of  the  Russians,  who 
are  major  gold  producers  with  reserves  of 
some  $5  billion  at  current  rates. 

Better  international  money  management 
win  not  only  increase  the  American  busi- 
nessman's chances  of  selling  abroad,  but  also 
win.  Iron  out  the  great  fluctuations  that  are 
still  a  feature  of  International  trade,  making 
It  easier  to  plan  production  for  export. 

The  actions  and  Intentions  of  the  Com- 
munist countries  must  Influence  U.S.  ex- 
porters' opportunities. 

Communist  aid  and  trade  are  likely  to  be 
beamed  at  a  few  selected  countries.  From 
1954  to  mld-1959  Soviet.  East  European,  and 
Red  Chinese  assistance  to  low-Income 
countries  (which  amounted  to  some  $2  bil- 
lion, about  a  quarter  of  America's  contribu- 
tion In  aids  and  grants)  was  mainly  directed 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  India,  Afghan- 
istan, Indonesia,  Iraq,  Ethiopia.  Yugoslavia, 
and  .Argentina.  And  now,  of  course,  Cuba 
has  been  added. 

Two  things  only  are  certain:  FMrst,  that 
Communist  aid  will  continue  to  be  directed 
to  countries  where  there  is  a  possibility  of 
political  gain;  and  second,  ordinary  commer- 


cial considerations  wlU  continue  to  be  of 
secondary  importance. 

Compensation  could  well  become  more 
serious.  The  recent  devaluation  of  the 
ruble  may  have  been  the  flrst  tentative  move 
to  make  it  an  International  currency  with 
some  transferability.  Obviously,  true  con- 
vertibility is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  the  Soviets 
could  attain  thereby  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  in  manipulating  their  trade. 

Soviet  bloc  Imports  from  the  West  have 
been  rising  fast  In  the  past  year,  so  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  they  In  turn  will  want  to 
sell  more.  This  could 'be  a  serious  matter 
for  Individual  U.S.  exporters,  although  any 
major  export  effort  by  the  Communist  bloc 
in  goods  which  America  is  best  able  to  supply 
is  likely  to  be  modified  becayse  of  the  bloc's 
own  urgent  need  for  these  goods. 

How,  then,  can  U.S.  firms  take  advantage 
of  the  great  rise  in  world  development  and 
trade?  First,  they  must  be  truly  interna- 
tional minded.  Too  often  an  American  com- 
pany's organization  for  world  trade  is  an  ex- 
port department  which  is  a  mere  appendage 
to  the  organization. 

Producing  and  selling  for  foreign  markets 
Is  a  specialized  business.  Incomes,  tastes, 
weights  and  measures,  climate,  language, 
power  availability,  exchange  regulations, 
credit  needs,  distributive  practices,  and  a  host 
of  other  complications — including  politics 
and  even  religion — must  be  known  and  han- 
dled with  courtesy  and  efficiency. 

The  use  of  improved  banking  facilities  is 
another  essential  so  maximum  credit  can  be 
offered  to  oversea  buyers  of  capital  goods. 
This  Is  often  of  greater  Importance  to  fast- 
developing  countries  than  price.  This  is  a 
form  of  competition  the  United  States  is  well 
placed  to  meet,  by  virtue  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  particularly  Its  collaboration  with 
commercial  banks  to  finance  medium-term 
contracts  of  6  months  to  5  years. 

Then  there  are  several  factors  which  will 
greatly  help  the  development  of  U.S.  exports 
in  the  next  10  years.  Chief  aniong  these  Is 
the  gradual  lifting  of  restrictions  on  dollar 
imports  among  the  industrialized  and  indus- 
trializing countries  of  the  world.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  Europe,  Japan,  and  Aus- 
tralia, where  import  liberalization  last  year 
has  already  given  rise  to  a  remarkable  In- 
crease In  purchases  of  U,S.  goods.  The 
novelty  of  these  products  Is  often  the  strong- 
est selling  point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
American  technology  can  do  much  to  over- 
come distance  and  tariff  dlfflcultles. 

Moreover,  virlth  growing  wealth  and  market 
size,  the  elaborate  sales  and  packaging  tech- 
niques developed  with  such  success  in  the 
U.S.  domestic  market  are  hardly  matched 
anywhere  else.  These,  too,  will  have  In- 
creasing relevance  In  the  future. 

Establishing  subsidiaries  or  licensing  ar- 
rangements abroad,  and  obtaining  con- 
trolling Interest  in  foreign  enterprise  are 
alternatives  which  are  obviously  important 
to  beat  the  tariff  and  to  set  up  a  lower  cost 
base  for  developing  foreign  markets.  But 
for  American  manufacturers,  other  than 
those  producing  goods  In  which  the  United 
States  cannot  compete  with  low  cost  coun- 
tries, the  question  of  Investment  in  manu- 
facturing facilities  in  other  industrialized 
countries  needs  to  be  reappraised  because: 

1.  Government  encouragement  is  more 
likely  to  be  directed  to  exports  of  goods 
rather  than  of  capital.  In  view  of  the  balance 
of  payments  difficulties.  Policies  toward  In- 
vesting even  in  Europe  are  likely  to  be 
discouraging.  The  tax  laws  which  now  en- 
courage private  Investrrrent  In  developed 
countries  may  be  modified. 

2.  Tariffs  are  gradually  being  lowered  and 
remaining  dollar  dlscriniinatlon  abolished  In 
accordance  with  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  . 

3.  Costs  in  Europe  and*the  United  States 
will  tend  to  equalize  over  the  next  10  years, 


progressively  reducing  the  advantage  of 
European  production.  Even  Japan  U  wor- 
ried about  rising  costs  and  is  investing 
heavily — more  than  30  percent  more  this 
year  than  last — to  increase  productivity  and 
bring  down  unit  costs. 

For  producers  of  goods  who  decide  to  man- 
ufacture In  the  less  developed  countries,  to 
whom  the  Government  discouragement  of 
capital  export  will  not  apply,  it  is  Important 
to  note  the  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  has  signed  expropriation  and  transfer 
of  profits  guarantee  agreements  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  list  is  surprisingly  long,  but  has  some 
surprising  omissions.  In  Latin  America  it 
does  not  Include  Brazil,  or  Venezuela,  and  in 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  Chile  the  guarantee  is 
limited  to  inconvertibility  of  investment  re- 
ceipts and  does  not  cover  expropriation. 


THE    TAX    WITHHOLDING    SYSTEM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  tomorrow  income  taxes  fall 
due  and  once  again  many  taxp>ayers  cov- 
ered by  the  withholding  system  will  find 
themselves  owing  the  Government  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money. 

The  withholding  system  was  estab- 
lished so  that  taxes  could  be  deducted 
as  wages  were  earned,  but  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  instituted  a  delib- 
erate practice  of  setting  income  tax  with- 
holding deductions  too  low  to  cover  the 
tax  employees  actually  owe. 

This  system  has  penalized  innocent 
taxpayers.  Working  people  everywhere 
have  had  to  make  up  the  substantial 
shortages  caused  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue's withholding  system.  City,  factory, 
and  white-collar  employees,  secretaries, 
and  wives  working  to  help  support  their 
families  have  told  me  they  were  jolted 
and  their  budgets  were  disrupted  by  the 
entirely  unexpected  shortage  in  their  tax 
withholdings.  This  system  is  unfair  to 
the  working  people  of  America. 

For  example:  A  man  working  in  a  bank 
or  a  factory  earning  $95  a  week  with  a 
take-home  pay  of  $77.35  a  we^k  must 
raise  $33.40  in  the  week  in  which  he 
pays  his  tax  based  on  the  single  stand- 
ard deduction,  or  a  personal  secretary 
earning  $83.50  a  week  with  a  take-home 
pay  of  $68.39  a  week  must  raise  $28.80 
in  the  week  in  which  she  pays  her  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
we  have  income  tax,  we  have  been  able 
to  match  withholdings  with  the  taxes 
actually  due.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  cannot  work 
out  a  similar  formula  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  hardship  which  falls  upon  so  many 
of  our  people  at  this  time  of  year. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in- 
vestigate the  Internal  Revenue  practices 
with  an  eye  toward  correcting  this  sit- 
uation. 


THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM   AND  THE 
B-70  BOMBER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning with  his  inaugural  address.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  shown  through  his 
words  and  programs  that  he  Is  deter- 
mined to  give  America  a  position  of 
strength  as  the  basis  for  preserving  the 
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peace.  I  am  confident  that  the  world 
has  been  most  favorably  impressed  with 
his  resolution  and  vigor. 

In  reaching  this  vital  objective,  the 
present  administration  must  overcome 
some  of  the  major  deficiencies  which  it 
has  inherited  fro^  the  past.  One  of 
these  of  great  importance  is  the  unsatis- 
factory treatment  of  the  B-70  weapon 
system  program.  Some  10  months  ago, 
I  expressed  my  grave  concern  over  the 
failure  of  the  last  administration  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  pursuing 
development  of  the  mach  3  B-70  bomber. 
At  that  time,  the  B-70  development  pro- 
gram funding  had  been  reduced  from 
the  Air  Force  minimum  essential  at  $352 
million   to  $150   million  for   fiscal  year 

1960  and  the  fiscal  yeap  1961  proposed 
program  of  $461  million  was  reduced  to 
$75  million.  This  resulted  in  abandon- 
ment of  the  weapon  system  program  and 
adoption  of  effort  leading  to  a  partial 
prototype  aircraft. 

p  Then,  last  summer.  Conjiress  approved 

a  program  of  $265  million  for  fiscal  year 

1961  with  $100  million  to  be  added  to 
thr  B-70  if  not  used  on  a  fighter  pro- 
gram. This  total  of  S365  million  would 
have  permitted  reinstatement  of  a  full 
'veapon  system  development  leading  to- 
ward operational  capability  within  a  rea- 
sonable ^time  period.  In  my  opinion, 
this  was'^  a  step  toward  overcoming  the 
growing  imbalance  of  missiles  and 
manned  aircraft  in  our  defense  posture 
during  the  critical  years  ahead.  Al- 
though the  fiscal  year  1961  program  was 
eventually  financed  at  $265  million,  the 
$100  million  was  not  placed  on  either  a 
fighter  program  or  the  B-70  effort.   ^ 

Now  we  are  facing  a  decision  again 
on  the  B-70  weapon  system.  President 
Kennedy's  defense  budget  message  to 
Congress  on  March  28  revealed  that  the 
B-70  funding  level  planned  for  fiscal  year 

1962  is  only  $220  million,  with  less  than 
$300  million  to  be  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing 5  years.  The  B-70  has  been  dras- 
tically reduced  from  a  complete  weapon 
system  program  to  a  prototJT>e  develop- 
ment similar  to  that  which  created  so 
much  concern  to  us  last  year. 

As  President  Kennedy  mentioned  In 
his  message,  manned  bombers  are  a 
continuing^  requirement  as  an  element 
of  our  t^l  strategfc  capability.  As 
strategic .,  air  weapons,  both  manned 
bombers  and  ICBM's  serve  as  deterrents 
to  aggression  in  time  of  peace  and  as 
destroyers  of  the  enemy's  warmaking 
capability  In  time  of  armed  conflict. 
Similarly,  it  may  be  said,  with  ground 
forces,  armor  and  artillery  have  the 
same  basic  mission  which  is  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  forces  on  the  field  of  com- 
bat But,  the  coexistence  of  armor  and 
artillery  is  accepted  because  of  the  his- 
toric application  of  these  weapons. 
Incidentally,  the  artillery  projectile  is 
also  a  ballistic  missile.  So.  as  with 
armor  and  artillery,  the  manned  bomber 
and  the  ICBM  should  be  expected  to 
complement  and  supplement  each  other. 

The  B-70  is  being  tailored  to  fulflU 
the  bomber  role  in  the  1965-75  time 
period.  If  desired,  it  could  react  to  even 
the  slightest  warning  four  or  five  times 
faster   than   the   present   day   subsonic 


B-52,  while  missiles  can  be  launched  only 
when  attack  is  an  absolute  cef-tainty. 
This  is  true  since  bombers  are  recallable 
and  missiles  are  not.  The  B-70  force 
could  cover  at  mach  3  the  vast  majority 
of  its  targets  in  slightly  over  3  hours 
after  takeoff  without  reliance  on  tankers. 
With  one  refueling,  all  targets  could  be 
covered. 

The  B-70  would  have  greater  flexi- 
bility of  employment.  It  woul<ibe  capa- 
ble of  carrj-ing  a  variety  of  T)ombs  in 
size,  type,  and  assortment  to  suit  any 
occasion.  It  will  be  capable  of  operating 
from  dispersed  bases  or  being  launched 
from  airborne  alert  if  required.  Since 
weapon  delivery  can  be  accomplished 
with  higher  accuracy,  lower  yield  weap- 
ons can  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  as- 
suring target  destruction  only  to  the  de- 
gree necessary.  The  penetrating  bomber 
can  locate  and  discriminate  among 
enemy  targets.  It  can  collect  intelli- 
gence information  on  possible  new 
targets  and  make  immediate  assessment 
and  report  the  damage  inflicted  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  repeat  strike  is  needed. 

The  North  Atlantic  Ocenn  could  be  re- 
connoitcred  by  the  B-70  for  presence  of 
naval  vessels  within  approximately  4^2 
hours  and  the  entire  Mediterranean 
within  3  hours  after  departing  the 
United  States.  During  periods  of  ten- 
sion or  in  limited  small  wars,  the  B-70 
could  be  used  as  visible  evidence  to 
demonstrate  rapidly  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  regard  any  aggresive  act.  For 
example,  it  would  be  possible  to  be  over 
any  potential  hotspot  in  the  world  in  3 
hours  or  less.  Should  nuclear  disarma- 
ment efforts  succeed,  the  B-70  could 
still  be  employed  effectively  carrying  a 
large  number  of  nonnuclear  munitions 
in  each  aircraft. 

Certainly  missiles  must  play  an  in- 
creasing role  in  our  strategic  planning 
as  the  President  has  so  well  emphasized 
in  his  defense  budget.  However,  depen^i- 
ence  upon  missiles  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated by  current  trends,  together  with 
the  serious  deemphasis  on  manned  air- 
craft, will  provide  little  or  no  flexibility 
to  the  strategic  commander  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Present  bvdget  support  for  the  B-70 
leaves  me  with  little  confidence  that  this 
system  so  •vital  to  our  security  and  world 
peace  will  enter  the  free  world  arsenal. 
Without  it,  our  security  will  be  open  to 
question.  Tc  my  mind,  the  B-70  weapon 
system  represents  an  insurance  policy 
which  has  the  greatest  long-range  sig- 
nificance toward  a  well-balanced  mili- 
tary posture  for  our  country. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  should  be 
accelerated  and  placed  on  a  crash  basis 
if  that  is  what  it  wiD  take  to  deliver 
these  superior  weapons  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Therefore,  one  of  our 
major  tasks,  I  urge  you,  must  be  to  re- 
store this  program  to  the  full  stature  it 
deserves.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  be 
certain  that  our  strategic  force  has  the 
flexible  characteristics  so  essential  in 
meeting  an  enemy  threat  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning:   business  is  concluded. 
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PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
^fENTS  OF    1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no 
pending  business.  The  bill  <H.R.  3935) 
will  not  become  the  pending  business 
until  12  o'clock,  unless  there  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  or  a  motion  to 
bring  that  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  H  R.  3935  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  to  increa.se  the  min- 
imum wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  an  amendment  pending  at  the 
present  time?         ^v 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  so-called 
Dirkscn  substitute. 


NEEDED:  EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDOM 
AS  WELL  AS  AGAINST  COMMU- 
NISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  reports  this  morning 
from  Bonn,  Germany,  that  Maj.  Gen. 
Edwin  A.  Walker,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  has 
instituted  an  anti-Communist  indoc- 
trination program  among  his  troops. 

Mr  President,  if  ever  there  was  a  r>er- 
suasive  argument  for  the  establishment 
of  a  responsible  and  intelligent  educa- 
tional program  so  that  our  troops  can 
understand  the  Communist  menace 
against  which  they  are  risking  their  lives 
on  the  frontlines,  this  is  it. 

I  feel  very,  very  strongly  that  this 
Nation  has  fallen  down  badly  in  failing 
to  develop  an  effective  system  of  edu- 
cating all  Americans  in  the  threat  of 
Communist  subversion. 

Too  few  Americans  love  their  freedom 
because  too  few  Americans  understand 
it.  Communist  subversion  has  won  mas- 
sive victories  in  the  world.  We  have  de- 
veloped no  authoritative,  responsible 
basis  for  teaching  either  to  our  troops 
or  to  any  Americans  exactly  what  is  the 
difference  between  freedom  and  commu- 
nism. 

Now  we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind. 

General  Walker  is  exhibit  A  in  how 
badly  this  is  needed. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  Gen- 
eral Walkers  lessons  in  the  challenge 
of  communism  went  like  this.    I  quote: 

General  'Walker  told  the  meeting  at  which 
the  program  opened  that  '•communism  has 
infiltrated  every  Institution  in  the  United 
Statep  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  our  way 
of  life." 

Copies  of  "The  Way  of  Life  of  John  Birch." 
a  boolt  by  Rot>ert  H.  W.  Welch,  Jr  ,  of  Bel- 
mont,   Mass..    the    society's    founder,    were 
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distributed  to  the  division's  company  and 
battery  dayrooms.  Copies  of  the  society's 
magazine.  American  Opinion,  were  put  on 
sale  on  Army  newsstands  In  the  Augsburg 
area,  where  the  division  Is  stationed. 

Before  the  indoctrination  program  got 
underway.  General  Walker,  according  to 
Overseas  Weekly,  addressed  200  members  of 
a  Parent  Teachers  Association  connected 
with  the  division. 

He  was  said  to  have  described  as  "definitely 
Pink"  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  Walter  Llppmann,  the  newspaper 
columnist,  and  Eric  Sevareld,  a  commentator 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  were 
said   to  be  confirmed  Communists. 

Imagine  that,  Mr.  President — Edward 
R.  Murrow,  Walter  Lippmann,  and  Eric 
Sevareid — confirmed  Communists. 

These  are  three  of  the  finest,  most 
patriotic  Americans  alive.  Each  of 
these  men  is  in  fact  the  strongest  kind 
of  opponent  of  communism,  because 
Murrow,  Lippmann.  and  Sevareid.  unlike 
General  Walker,  deeply  understand  the 
real  meamng  of  .the  freedom,  including 
the  freedom  to  dissent. 

Now.  of  course,  Mr.  President,  this 
idiotic  attack  on  these  great  Americans 
will  not  affect  them  in  the  slightest. 
None  of  them  needs  my  defense. 

General  Walker  should  be  investigated 
and  if  this  story  is  true,  he.  of  course, 
should  be  relieved  of  his  command  at 
once,  and  I  mean  promptly. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  learn  a  real  lesson 
from  this  crass  stupidity  of  an  Amer- 
ican general.  Let  us  ask.  How  can  a 
man  who  has  achieved  this  military 
eminence  be  so  tragically  and  pitifully 
misinformed?  How  can  his  command- 
ing officers  have  permitted  this  to  go  on 
for  a  single  day — let  alone  for  months? 

The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  unfor- 
givable official  ignorance.  It  is  time 
this  Government  takes  the  moral  and 
philosophical  fight  against  communism 
away  from  the  demagogs  and  the 
morons.     The  fight  is  too  important. 

American  troops  should  be  indoctri- 
nated in  freedom;  and.  yes.  in  the  evils 
of  communism.  They  should  know  what 
they  are  defending.  And  they  should 
know  the  terrible  tyranny  and  vicious- 
ness — the  monstrous,  crushing  oppres-, 
sion  of  communism.  This  will  make 
them  better  Americans  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly make  them  better  soldiers. 

But.  Mr.  President,  can  we  do  this  by 
permitting  generals  to  indoctrinate  our 
soldiers  with  the  ridiculous  absurdity 
that  Murrow  and  Lippmann  and  Seva- 
reid are  Communists.  What  are  we  try- 
ing to  do,  instruct  our  troops  that  they 
should  defend  America  against  Walter 
Lippmann^ 

Put  your.self  in  the  position  of  a  sol- 
dier who  is  told  that  he  is  fighting  for 
a  way  of  life  that  must  eradicate  such 
■  pinkos"  as  former  President  Truman 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  What  will  normal 
boys  do"!"  Oh.  a  few  of  them  may  fall  for 
this  nonsense,  but  most  of  them  have 
enough  commonsense  just  to  laugh  at  it. 

If  President  Truman  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt are  'deflnitely  pink"  and  Lippmann 
and  Murrow  and  Sevareid  are  confirmed 

Communists  as  General  Walker  argues — 
f 


where  does  that  leave  the  President  of 
the  United  State — their  owti  Command- 
er in  Chief,  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  this  constellation  of 
great  Americans  overwhelmingly  on  gen- 
eral policy? 

Is  the  general  counseling  a  not  very 
subtle  disobedience  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States?  How  can  we  expect 
to  instill  into  our  troops  a  fighting  spirit 
if  their  own  commanding  officer  tells 
them  that  their  Government  and  their 
country's  institutions  are  already  rotted 
with  communism? 

Mr.  President,  what  all  this  leads  up  to 
is  that  a  pitifully  misguided  general  is 
discrediting  the  very  basis  on  which  his 
own  troops  may  be  called  upon  to  defend 
freedom. 

The  laughter  of  our  troops  at  the 
stupidity  of  their  commander  may  be 
healthy;  but  it  will  also  be  tragic.  Be- 
cause the  basic  clash  between  commu- 
nism and  freedom  will  be  confused  and 
in  not  a  few  minds  destroyed  to  the  very 
great  benefit  of  communism. 

For  most  important  of  all  the  answer 
is  not  simply  to  eliminate  the  General 
Walkers.  The  answer  is  to  insist  that 
American  troops  learn  why  they  are  on 
the  frontline  to  defend  freedom.  The 
honest  story  is  an  inspiring  and  great 
story  of  practical  good  sense  and  of 
human  idealism.  It  Is  time  our  troops 
overseas  began  to  learn  why  v.e  are  op- 
posing communism  and  learn  it  mas- 
sively from  responsible,  intelligent  in- 
structors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Sydney  Gruson 
from  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Gen- 
eral Indoctrinating  Troops  in  Europe 
With  Birch  Unit  Aims  "  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Birch  Unit  Ideas  Put  to  US  Troops — Gen- 
eral Walker  Indoctrinates  Men  in  Europe 
Division 

(By  Sydney  Grtison) 

Bonn,  Germany.  April  13 — The  command- 
ing general  of  an  American  frontline  Army 
dlvlsloi\  w.'is  reported  today  to  have  been 
urging 'the  views  of  the  ultraconservatlve 
John  Birch  Society  on  his  troops  for  the  last 
6  months. 

The  Overseas  Weekly,  an  Independent 
newspaper  distributed  widely  among  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Europe,  published  a  detailed 
account  of  a  special  Indoctrination  program 
Instituted  by  MaJ,  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  of 
the  24th  Infantry  Division  last  October. 
General  Walker  was  recently  promoted  to 
command  the  VIII  Corps  In  Austin,  Tex.. 
starting  In  August. 

A  high-ranking  officer  of  the  U.S.  7th 
Army,  of  which  the  24th  Division  is  a  part. 
Bald  the  newspajjer's  account  was  "reason- 
ably correct."     The  account  was  as  follows: 

A  "special  warfare"  qfDce  was  established 
within  the  division  last  October  15  to  con- 
duct a  "pra-Blue"  campaign  designed,  In 
General  Walker's  words,  to  give  a  "new  and 
vital  approach  toward  antlcommunlsm 
•  •  •  a  positive  approach  toward  the  defeat 
of  open  Communist  subversion  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life."  The  name  of  the  Birch 
Society's  basic  book  of  principles  is  the  "Blue 
Book." 

TALKS    ON    COMMUNISM 

General  Walker  told  the  meeting  at  which 
the  program  opened  that  "communism  has 
infiltrated    every  institution   In   the   United 


States  In  an  attempt  to  overthrow  our  way 
of  life." 
.  Copies  of  "The  Life  of  John  Birch."  a  book 
by  Robert  H.  W  Welch,  Jr..  of  Belmont. 
Mass  ,  the  society's  founder,  were  distributed 
to  the  division's  company  and  battery  day- 
rooms.  Copies  of  the  society's  magazine, 
American  Opinion,  were  put  on  sale  on 
Army  newsstands  In  the  Augsburg  area, 
where  the  division  Is  stationed,  and  the 
division's  weekly  paper.  Taro  Leaf,  published 
at  least  one  article  from  the  magazine 

The  article  said  that  democracy  degener- 
ates into  "mobocracy"  and  concluded  that 
the  United  States  Is  "a  republic,  not  a 
democracy.     Let's  keep  It  that  way."  . 

General  Walker  a  qiuch-decorated  veter- 
an of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
was  named  commander  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  In  October  1959.  after  having  served 
for  2  years  as  chief  of  the  Arkansas  Military 
District  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock. 
He  commanded  the  federalized  troops  dur- 
ing Its  school  integration  crisis  In  1957. 

CALLED    TO    IIRADCiUARTERS 

It.  Gen.  Harrison  H  Davidson,  the  7th 
Army  commander,  called  General  Walker 
to  the  Army's  Heidelberg  headjuarters  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  Overseas  Weekly 
article.  A  spokesman  for  General  Davidson 
said  General  Walker  had  been  advised  to  be 
"candid  and  complete"  in  answering  re- 
porters'  questions. 

Late  tonight.  24th  Division  Headquarters 
In  Augsburg  said  General  Walker  was  con- 
ferring with  his  public  information  officers 
on  a  possible  statement  for  the  press.  In 
liie  meantime,  no  'questions  were  being  ^ 
answered. 

Before  the  Indoctrination  program  got  un- 
derway. General  Walker,  according  to  Over- 
seas Weekly,  addressed  200  members  of  a 
parent-teachers  association  connected  with 
the  division 

He  w.vs  said  to  have  described  as  "definitely 
pink  '  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  Walter  Lippmann.  the  newspaper 
columnist,  and  Eric  Sevareid.  a  commentator 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  were 
said  to  be  "confirmed  Communists." 

INAUCURATTON    OF    PROGRAM 

At  a  meeting  of  the  division's  officers  at 
the  Inauguration  of  the  pro-Blue  program. 
General  Walker  was  said  to  have  defended 
a  statement  by  the  division's  public  Infor- 
mation officer.  Capt.  Richard  G.  Hyde,  that 
60  percent  of  all  Americans  were  Commu- 
nist Influenced. 

Among  the  speakers  Invited  to  address  the 
division  under  General  Walker's  sponsorship 
have  been  Edward  C.  Bundy.  author  of  "Col- 
lectivism In  the  Churches."- and  William  G. 
Schlamm,  an  associate  editor  of  American 
Opinion  who  has  lectured  extensively  In 
West  Germany  and  has  been  widely  criticized 
for  advocating  a  preventive  war  against  the 
Communists 

The  Augsburg  Allgemelne  Zeltung,  In 
printing  for  Its  German  readers  an  account 
of  the  Overseas  Weekly  article,  commented: 

"General  Walker's  sympathy  for  the  Birch 
Society  appears  curious  In  the  light  of  this 
groups  demands  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
abandonment  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  an  end  to  American  cooperation 
with  Adenauer.  De  Gaulle,  and  Franco  " 

The  Overseas  Weekly  concentrates  on  news 
about  American  fcjrces  In  Europe  and  has  Its 
European  offices  In  Frankfurt.  Its  news 
editor,  John  Dornberg,  said  It  had  a  circula- 
tion of  about  60,000. 


REVOLT  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  every 
day  there  is  more  news  of  discontent, 
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revolt,  insurrection,  sabotage  within 
Castro's  Cuba,  The  unfortunate  people 
of  Cuba  have  indeed  recognized  the  fu- 
tility of  further  trust  in  Castro's  prom- 
ises. They  are  turning  to  the  only 
method  which  will  be  effective  in  remov- 
ing this  cancer  which  has  grown  into 
their  fair  land — resistance. 

This  resistance  is  clearly  the  action  of 
the  Cuban  people  themselves.  The 
United  States  cannot  help  but  be  in 
sympathy  witli  their  efforts  to  free  them- 
selves from  an  alien  tyranny.  And  it  is 
only  right  and  natural  that  we  provide 
refuge  for  those  fleeing  from  Castro's 
Communist  camp. 

But.  it  must  be  100  percent  clear  that 
the  present  efforts  to  free  Cuba  derive 
their  principal  impetus  from  the  Cuban 
I>eople  themselves.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Cubaiis  have  had  enough 
of  Castro-style  communism  and  isola- 
tion from  the.r  neighbors  throughout 
the  Western  Ht»jnisphere. 

Mr.  President,  v^hen  the  Internal  Se- 
curity SubcommitteS>»f  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  began  hearings  more 
than  a  year  ago  on  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  effect  on  our  country  of  the 
menace  of  comrr  unism  in  the  Caribbean, 
it  was  said  that  probably  85  percent  to 
90  percent  of  the  Cuban  people  sup- 
ported Fidel  Ca.'tro.  Six  months  ago  a 
sounding  was  taken,  and  it  was  said  that 
probably  60  percent  or  65  percent  of  the 
people  of  Cuba  supported  him.  As  of 
today,  based  on  the  best  knowledge 
which  has  been  made  available  to  me,  I 
am  convinced  that  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  Cuban  people  support  this  bearded 
demagog.  In  a  totalitarian  country, 
as  Cuba  is  today,  the  only  way  to  show 
opposition  is  through  a  steady  campaign 
of  resistance,  sabotage,  and  violence. 

Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  I  urged 
action  both  by  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Cubans  themselves  to  hasten  the  dis- 
lodging of  Castro  before  he  is  so  strongly 
supplied  with  Soviet  weapons  that  he 
caimot  be  dLsIod?ed.  The  Cubans  have 
started  to  take  action;  they  have  formed 
a  government  in  exile,  and  they  are  daily 
risking  their  lives  to  restore  freedom  to 
their  homeland.  The  U.S.  Government 
still  has  not  acted  to  cut  ofT  all  imports 
from  Cuba.  U.S.  dollars  are  still  going 
to  Cuba,  to  be  used  to  finance  Commu- 
nist-supplied weapons  and  so-called 
technicians.  A  complete  embargo  is 
long  overdue.  Several  weeks  ago  the 
Depertment  of  State  informed  me  that 
they  were  studying  the  problem  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  consistent  with  oth- 
er^ international  obligations,  to  plug  this 
loophole.  I  hope  this  study  can  be  soon 
completed.     Time  is  of  the  essence. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  Pan  American 
Day,  a  fitting  occasion  to  take  up  and 
discuss  with  our  allies  this  problem 
which  is  vital  to  the  whole  hemisphere. 
Let  us  all  move  together,  hand  in  hand, 
to  create  for  the  Americas  a  new  degree 
of  economic  progress  and  political  re- 
sponsibility and  independence,  unmarred 
by  Communist  dictatorships  anywhere  in 
the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  a  series  of  perceptive 
articles  dealing  with  the  sovietization  of 
Cuba  was  published  last  month  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.    I  ask  unani- 


mous corvsent  to  have  the.^e  articles 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, so  that  other  persons  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  informative 
analysis 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mar. 
19.   1961] 

Cuba — SJ3.R. — Commttnist  Guk  at  the  Hzao 

or  Latin  Amesica 

(By  Joseph  Newman) 

A  Bun-bronzed  curlyheaded  lad  of  11, 
fresh  from  the  Sierra  Maestra.  was  seated  in 
a  chair,  half  dozing,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Habana  Libre  Hotel,  a  Czech  submachlnegun 
cuddled  In  his  arms. 

"Chlco,"  I  asked  Incredulously,  "can  you 
really  shoot  that  thing?" 

"Just  provoke  me  a  bit  more,"  he  replied 
dryly,  "and  you'll  see." 

I  took  him  at  his  word  and  entered  the 
lobby  of  the  once-elegant  hotel,  until  re- 
cently the  Habana  Hilton,  without  a  word 
to  his  buddy  of  the  same  age.  who  was  seated 
at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  embracing  a 
Soviet  bazooka  about  twice  his  height. 

The  lobby  was  filled  with  gun-tot;ng  teen- 
age boys  and  girls  In  blue  shirts  and  khaki 
pants,  some  holding  hands  as  they  strolled 
along  the  corridors,  swinging  their  hips  and 
proudly  displaying  one  or  two  re\'(ilvers  in 
their  tlghtfittlng  black  leather  belts. 

They  belonged  to  the  mllltla  or  the  mili- 
tarized young  rebels  who  had  been  mo- 
bilized to  meet  the  Invasion  which  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  had  announced  would  come  at 
any  moment. 

I  had  hardly  unpacked  and  walked  out  on 
the  18th  floor  balcony  for  a  panoramic  view 
of  Havana,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Carib- 
bean, when  there  was  an  explosion  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  skyscraper  hotel.  Tliere 
was  a  flurry  below,  as  of  ants  on  an  anthill, 
around  a  pile  of  sandbags  tucked  away  in  a 
corner  as  a   nest   for  a  machinegunner. 

The  enemies  of  the  Castro  regime  had 
exploded  another  bomb  to  let  Cuba  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  know  that  a  new  revolution 
was  In  the  making;  that  It  was  on  the  way. 

Later  came  reports  that  a  large  warehouse 
had  been  blown  up  by  the  rebels;  that  more 
and  more  arms  were  being  moved  from  the 
underground  In  Havana  Into  the  mountains 
of  central  and  eastern  Cuba,  where  rebel 
forces  have  been  operating  for  some  time; 
that  preparations  had  been  completed  for 
the  opening  of  another  front  in  Plnar  del 
Rio,  west  of  Havana. 

Also,  there  were  reports  of  fresh  arrests  by 
tlie  G-2.  Fidel  Castro's  secret  service,  which 
had  been  catapulted  into  action  by  the  bold- 
ly defiant  opposition.  And  there  was  news 
of  more  and  more  executions,  as  Fldellsta 
crowds  roamed  the  streets,  staging  so-called 
lightning  rallies  to  demand  "Paredon" — to 
the  execution  wall. 

rsw   SEIZED  PLANTS  OPERATING 

On  the  economic  front,  a  large  number  of 
factories  had  closed  for  lack  of  parts  or  raw 
materials,  shut  off  by  the  economic  blockade 
by  the  United  States.  Former  American 
plants,  now  nationalized  and  manufacturing 
rubber  tires,  glass.  textUes.  and  paper,  were 
operating  partially  or  not  at  all.  The  nickel. 
manganese  and  copper  mines  were  closed. 
Many  thousands  of  Industrial  workers  had 
been  thrown  out  of  work,  swelling  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  unemployed  army  of  about 
500,000.  One  of  the  basic  alms  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  to  liquidate  this  perennial  festering 
sore. 

And  there  was  widespread  disorder  in  agri- 
culture. The  peasants  had  been  organized  in 
cooperatives  and  installed  on  the  confiscated 
lands  of  veaJthy  Americans  and  Cubans.  But 
the  technical  know-how  disappeared  togeth- 


er with  the  original  owners  who  had  been 
chased  off  the  land,  and  the  "experts"  who 
had  been  sent  from  Havana  had  not  y«t 
learned  some  of  the  basic  laws  of  nature. 

As  a  result  the  rice  and  the  bean  crops  were 
a  disaster.  Shortages  of  eggs.  meat,  poultry, 
and  butter  developed.  Excluding  the  baste 
crops  of  sugarcane,  which  can  be  stjpprrssed 
In  Cuba  only  with  great  difficulty,  vlrltlng 
Communist  economists  were  able  to  confirm 
that  the  economic  disaster  In  agriculture  was 
comparable  to  that  in  Industry. 

TET  CASTBO   BOASTS 

Yet.  Fidel  Castro,  addressing  his  followers 
from  the  balcony  of  the  presidential  palace 
In  Havana,  proclaimed;^ 

"Never  has  our  country  had  less  problems 
of  an  economic  nature:  never  has  our  coun- 
try had  so  many  people  working;  never  have 
our  fields  seen  so  many  hands  dedicated  lov- 
ingly to  production" 

Those  who  have  been  watching  Fidel  Castro 
closely  over  a  period  of  several  years  have 
discovered  that  he  regards  truth  as  a  relative 
matter;  that  he  uses  the  lie,  big  and  small,  as 
a  device  for  hts  political  survival  axkd  ad- 
vancement. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  was  Important 
to  learn  when  Fidel  Castro  was  telling  the 
truth  and  when  he  was  using  the  lie.  It  was 
even  more  vital  to  discover  the  fundamental 
alms  and  Intentions  of  that  extraordinary, 
explosive,  enigmatic  personality,  a  man  who 
has  shaken  the  Americas  as  no  other  revolu- 
tionary of  this  century. 

These  would  shed  light  on  some  of  the 
prerslng^  questions  of  the  moment.  Is 
Fidel  really  a  Communist?  Is  Cuba  really 
a  Communist  state  or  Is  It  some  over- 
heated Caribbean  l.t.  .>lty.  concocted  of 
rum  and  Marxism'  :t  he  has  been  con- 
verted to  communism,  could  Castro  still  be 
detached  from  the  So\-i«*t  bloc?  Could  he 
evolve  Into  another  Tito.  Independent  of 
both  Moscow  and  Pelplng  and  free  to  ent?r 
Into  a  new  relationship  with  the  United 
States?  Finally.  Is  pveace  between  the 
United  States  and  Castro's  Cuba  still  pos- 
sible? 

Immediately  after  the  break  In  diplo- 
matic relations,  with  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  still  seemingly  lost  In  a  kind  of 
no  man's  land  somewhere  between  war  and 
peace.  I  proposed  to  visit  to  Cuba  for  an 
up-to-dnte  report  on  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
revolution. 

Raul  Roa.  Cuban  Foreign  Minister  then 
in  New  York  to  lay  his  country's  case 
against  the  United  States  before  the  United 
Nations,  readily  agreed  to  grant  the  required 
visa  and  to  provide  whatever  facilities  were 
desired. 

"Come  and  see  for  yourself,"  he  said, 
"and  go  where  you  like." 

I  asked  If  he  would  object  to  meetings 
with  Roman  Catholic  clergy  In  Cube  and 
with  members  of  the  opposition. 

THERE     4      WEEKS 

"Not  at  all."  he  replied.  "We  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  Go  ahead  and  listen 
to  both  sides.  Naturally,  you  cannot  ex- 
j)ect  me  to  arrange  meetings  with  our  op- 
ponents.    You  will  have  do  that  yourself." 

Dr.  Rosa's  attitude  was  encouraging.  It 
suggested  the  Cuban  Government  was  in- 
terested In  reviewing  its  own  foreign  policy, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  It  regarded  the  advent  of  a  new 
administration  in  Washington,  as  an  oc- 
casion for  opening  new  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

During  4  weeks  In  Cuba  It  was  possible  to 
assemble  voluminous  evidence  consisting  of 
statements  by  Castro  and  his  chief  lieuten- 
ant, Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara;  talks  with 
friends  of  the  regime  and  fo«'s  who  at  one 
time  or  another  had  been  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  these  two  men;  interviews  with 
Communists,  with  members  of  Castro's  26th 
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of  July  movement,  with  Industrial  workers, 
peasants,  members  of  the  antl-Castro  under- 
ground. Catholic  clerg>-  and  others,  both 
supporters  and  opponents  of  Castro  •  •  • 
Ell  of  them  encountered  during  a  trip  across 
the  greater  part  of  the  island,  from  Havana 
jto  Santiago. 

The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  Cuba  Is 
rapidly  evolving  Into  a  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
public, firmly  anchored  In  the  Communist 
bloc  of  Russia  and  Red  China. 

And  it  points  to  something  even  more 
astounding  in  its  boldness.  Having  estab- 
lished the  first  Socialist-Communist  state  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Castro  proposes 
tc  use  it  as  a  base  for  achieving  a  grandiose 
dream  of  a  United  States  of  Latin  America. 
It  would  take  the  form  of  a  Latin  American 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  consist- 
ing of  the  200  million  people  now  living  in 
the  20  Republics  of  Latin  America.  United, 
with  a  common  market  which  would  permit 
rapid  economic  development,  they  would 
b<;pome  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

As  the  father  and  head  of  a  United  Latin 
lA-ierica.  Castro  would  become  one  of  the 
piiiiCipai  rulers  of  a  Communist  world,  over 
which  he  would  preside  as  an  equal  with 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  director  of  the  European 
division;  Mao  Tse-tung,  director  of  the  Asi- 
atic division,  and  someone  who  is  yet  to 
arise  as  the  director  of  the  African  division. 

StJPERHUMAN    ENERGT 

At  first  sight  it  appeared  that  Castro  was 
the  victim  of  a  delusion  of  grandeur.  Yet. 
examination  of  the  thinking,  character,  and 
history  of  Pldel  Castro  indicated  he  Is  capable 
of  seriously  entertaining  such  ambitions  and 
of  generating  almost  superhuman  energies 
in  a  tireless  drive  to  fulfill  them. 

Who  but  a  man  with  the  wildest  dreams 
and  the  wildest  ambitions  would  have  under- 
taken the  suicidal  attack,  with  a  handful 
of  youngsters,  on  the  Moncada  Barracks  In 
1953  when  Pulgencio  Batista  w\is  in  absolute 
control  of  the  country?  It  was  an  attack 
which  had  not  the  slightest  possibility  of 
success. 

But  young  Castro's  aim.  at  that  time,  was 
not  to  achieve  the  overthrow  of  the  Batista 
dictatorship.  It  was  to  stage  a  sensational, 
death-daring  act  which  would  draw  the 
attention  of  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  existence  of  a  person  called  Fidel 
Castrc  and  advance  his  ambition  to  become 
the  leader  X)f  the  revolution  against'  Batista. 
Castro  achieved  this  aim.  at  the  cost  of  the 
lives  of  many  who  Joined  him  in  the  assault. 

Who  but  a  man  with  such  dreams  and 
ambitions  would  have  sailed  from  Mexico  In 
a  pathetic  little  boat,  with  a  handful  of 
adventures,  to  undertake  an  invasion  of 
Cuba  and  then,  after  a  disastrous  landing, 
flee  with  11  companions  to  the  Sierra 
Maestra  and  convert  that  mountain  range 
in  ea&tern  Cuba  into  a  base  for  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  2  years  later 
brought  down  the  Batista  dictatorship  and 
brought  Castro  to  power? 

The  life  of  Fidel  Castro  Is  filled  with  wild 
dreams  and  ambitions.  The  fact  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  fulfilling  some  of  them  has 
whetted  his  appetite  and  has  driven  him  to 
still   greater    undertakings. 

Those  who  went  to  school  with  Castro 
recalled  that,  at  an  early  age,  he  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  works  of  Marx,  Lenin.  Stalin, 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  He  once  borrowed  and 
never  returned  a  shelfful  of  Hitler's  works 
which  he  found  in  the  home  of  Pardo  Llada, 
who  is  today  Cuba's  leading  radio  commen- 
tator and  not  unlike  the  late  Nazi  propa- 
gandist, Paul  Joseph  Goebbels,  in  the  hate- 
filled  language  he  uses  against  the  United 
States. 

HOW   MIND   WORKS 

The  common  elements  which  attracted 
Castro  to  the  fathers  of  communism,  nazlsm 
and  fascism  were  concepts  of  a  planned 
Socialist   state,    with    total   control    concen- 


trated In  the  hands  of  the  leader.  One  of 
his  colleagues  offered  the  view  that  Castro, 
In  event  of  a  Nazi  victory,  would  have  ad- 
Justed  himself  to  It  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  essentially  the  same  national 
and  continental  program  on  which  he  Is  em- 
barked at  the  present  time. 

When  history  took  a  different  turn,  Castro 
faced  a  choice  between  the  system  and 
philosophy  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
other.  The  United  States  and  its  capitalist 
system.  In  his  view,  represented  the  status 
quo  in  a  replon  of  the  world,  Latin  America, 
which  was  crying  for  change. 

Further,  he  was  convinced  the  United 
States  wou^d  prefer  to  see  Latin  America 
remain  divided  among  20  separate  states 
rather  than  help  them  merge  into  a  union 
which  could  later  challenge  its  preeminent 
position  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Unit*^!  States,  in  short,  did  not  con- 
stitute a  promising  ally  for  one  who  sought 
adventure  and  excitement  and  who  aspired 
to  fulfill  the  deep  longings  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  forf»e  a  continental  union. 

The  SovUt  Union,  on  the  other  hand.  did. 
It  was  to  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
support  any  Latin  American  and  any  coun- 
try which  could  assume  leadership  of  a 
movement  to  detach  the  southern  Latin 
American  part  from  the  northern  American 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  the 
Socialist  or  Communist  doctrine  provided  an 
inspired  body  of  thought  and  philosophy 
to  attract  the  masses  and  Incite  them  to 
revolution  against  the  capitalist  system  and 
established  relationships  with  the  United 
States. 

HIS    WORLD    OUTLOOK 

It  appears  to  be  imp>ossible  to  establish, 
at  the  present  time,  exactly  when  Castro 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  future  as  a 
political  lender  of  Cuba  and  Latin  America 
lay  with  thp  East,  and  not  with  the  North. 

Some  are  convinced  he  had  fixed  his  Wel- 
tanschauung (world  outlook)  during  his 
exile  in  Mexico,  following  the  Moncada  ad- 
venture ami  prior  to  his  landing  in  Cuba  in 
December  1956.  By  that  time,  communism 
made  "the  great  leap  forward"  into  China, 
and  Marxists  throughout  Latin  America  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  world  was 
rapidly  going  their  way. 

Furthjer,  in  Mexico,  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
brother,  Raul,  were  fascinated  by  the  lucid 
and  seductive  future  related  by  a  brilliant 
and  dedicated  Argentine  revolutionary, 
Ernesto  Guevara,  who  had  abandoned  medi- 
cine for  the  more  exciting  adventure  of  pro- 
moting communism  in  "  Latin  America. 
Guevara  had  retreated  to  Mexico  from  Guate- 
mala, where  he  had  been  encouraging  the 
Arbenz  regime  along  the  path  to  communism 
until  the  United  States  stepped  In  and 
spoiled  everything. 

Others  believed  Castro's  conversion  oc- 
curred during  the  2  years  he  spent  In  the 
wilderness  of  the  Sierra  Maestra.  There, 
during  the  days  and  nights  they  were  cooped 
up  In  the  mountains,  Guevara  could  pour  an 
unbroken  stream  of  sweet  Marxist  thoughts 
Into  Castro's  ear. 

Whatever  the  exact  moment,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  Castro,  by  the  time  he  came  down 
the  mountain  and  staged  his  revolution 
January  1.  1959.  had  reached  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  world  was  going  Communist, 
that  Latin  America  had  become  rli>e  for 
Marxist  revolution  and  that  this  was  the 
opportune  moment  to  hitch  his  wagon  to 
a  Red  star  and  ride  It  to  victory  all  the  way 
to  the  other  end  of  the  continent,  down  to 
the  Magellan  Strait. 

Castro  was  hardly  30  years  old  at  the  time. 
In  less  than  20  years,  by  the  time  he  reached 
50.  he  could  be  the  leader  of  a  continent, 
the  man  who  carried  out  the  vision  of  Simon 
Bolivar  and  Jose  Marti  of  a  united  Latin 
America. 


PLAN   TAKES  SHAPE 

In  these  circumstances,  developments  In 
Cuba  began  to  take  the  form  of  the  most 
ingenious  Communist  revolution  of  our  time 

The  great  Communist  revolutions  of  Russia 
and  China  were  the  result  of  long,  bloody 
civil  wars,  following  exhausting  world  wars 
The  Communist  regimes  in  the  surrounding 
regions  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  were  the 
result  of  conquest  or  pressure  by  these  two 
giants. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  had  happened  in 
Cuba,  whose  pleasant,  lazy  island  existence 
in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Caribbean  had 
hardly  been  disturbed  by  two  World  Wars 

The  revolution  against  the  Batista  regime 
was  waged  not  to  Install  a  Socialist  or  Com- 
munist ^tate  but  to  overthrow  a  corrupt 
dictatorship  and  replace  it  with  a  free  society 
which,  though  leftist,  would  lie  within  the 
Western  coalition. 

By  encouraging  this  view  of  the  revolution 
and  keeping  his  Innermost  thoughts  A  deeply 
guarded  secret.  Castro  won  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Cuban 
people,  estimated  at  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  population  of  all  classes.  The  wealthiest 
men  of  the  country,  among  the  first  to  suffer 
the  consequences,  contributed  millions  to 
help  Ciistro  finance  his  revolution. 

He  also  won  over  a  number  of  American 
newspaper  correspondents  and  writers,  un- 
derstandably fascinated  by  the  romantic 
story  of  a  heroic  rebel  leader,  a  bearded 
Carlbbc4\n  Robin  Hood,  waging  the  good 
war  against  evil.  This  made  It  all  the  easier 
later  to  deceive  and  to  win  speedy  diplomatic 
recognition  from  the  United  States,  already 
suffering  discomfort  because  of  Its  former 
close  relations  with  the  deposed  Batista  dic- 
tatorship. 

Then,  when  he  felt  It  was  safe  to  do  so, 
Castro  proceeded  to  convert  an  essentially 
bourgeois  revolution  Into  a  Marxist.  Social- 
ist-Communist revolution.  This  operation 
was  carried  out  under  cover  of  a  series  of 
carefully  calculated  provocations  of  the 
United  States. 

Injured  reaction  by  the  United  States 
facilitated  angry  counteraction  by  the  Castro 
regime,  with  each  move  contributing  to  the 
deepening  of  the  revolution,  to  use  the 
language  of  an  official  Communist  report  on 
Cuban  developments. 

SOCIALIZED    ECONOMY 

For  example,  when  the  United  States  was 
provoked  to  the  point  of  cutting  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota,  Castro  created  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  entitled  to  the  next  move. 
Having  confiscated  the  large  American  sugar- 
cane holdings,  he  proceeded  to  take  over 
nearly  all  American -owned  business  enter- 
prises. Under  cover  of  an  international 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  confiscate  large  privately 
owned  Cuban  industries,  which  had  nothing 
to  do   with   the  Issue. 

The  state  achieved  ownership  or  control 
of  nearly  all  the  Industry  and  agriculture 
in  the  country  and  Cuba's  economy  was 
thereby    "socialized  " 

After  provoking  the  American  and  British- 
owned  oil  companies  into  shutting  down 
their  refineries  and  terminating  their  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  from  Western  sources, 
mostly  Venezuelan,  Castro,  with  hypocriti- 
cal Indignation,  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  save  the  Cuban  economy  from  imminent 
collapse.  With  the  market  for  its  one-crop 
sugar  economy  transferred  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  to  China  and  with  the  sources  of  its 
petroleum  transferred  to  Rtissia,  the  Cuban 
economy  was  now  solidly  bolted  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  of  the  east. 

It  took  Castro  Just  2  years  after  he 
landed  from  Mexico  to  stage  his  revolution 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Batista  regime. 
And  it  took  blm  Just  under  2  years  after 
seizing  power,  to  carry  out  the  second,  more 
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Important  revolution,  designed  to  produce  a 
Socialist  state  linked  to  Russia  and  Red 
China. 

The  extent  to  which  Castro  consulted  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  beforehand  Is  still  a 
deeply  guarded  secret.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that  Castro  and  especially 
Guevara,  who  Is  responsible  for  Cuba's  eco- 
nomic life,  never  would  have  forced  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  US.  sugar  market  and 
the  Western  supply  of  petroleum  with- 
out having  first  received  firm  assurances  of 
substitute  markets  from  Moscow  and  Pel- 
ping. 

POLISH    ADVICE  ' 

Another  subject  of  speculation  is  whether 
the  economic  break  with  the  United  States 
was  Inspired  by  Moscow  and  Pelping  or  by 
Havana  Itself.  According  to  Communist 
sources,  Moscow  and  even  Pelping  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  speed  with  which  Castro  was 
moving.  They  suggested,  according  to  this 
version,  that  he  proceed  more  cautiously, 
lest  he  provoke  the  tTnited  States  Into  a 
violent  reaction  which  would  spoil  the  dawn 
of  the  first  Socialist-Communist  state  of 
Latin  America. 

It  is  known  that  Wladlslaw  Gomulka, 
Communist  party  chief  In  Poland,  at  a  pri- 
vate meeting  with  Castro  during  the  United 
Nations  iUeneral  Assembly  in  September, 
virged  the  Cuban  leader  to  follow  the  Polish 
example  In  dealing  more  diplomatically 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Gomulka 
also  urged  him  to  hold  elections  such  as 
those  staged  in  Eastern  Europe  so  as  to 
legalize  his  position  and  that  of  the  Cuban 
Government. 

Castro  was  Incensed  by  these  suggestions. 
He  told  Gomulka,  In  effect,  to  mind  his  own 
business  because  he.  Castro,  knew  more  than 
Gomulka  at>out  how  to  make  and  run  a 
revolution.  Castro  was  proudly  hinting  at 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to  seize 
power  In  Cuba  by  himself,  without  outside 
help  or  interference  while  Gomulka  held 
office  In  Poland  by  conquest  of  the  Soviet 
Army. 

When  Castro  brushed  aside  Soviet  and 
Soviet-inspired  warnings.  Cuban  Commu- 
nists began  to  complain  that  he  was  much 
too  radical,  too  extreme,  too  unpredictable 
and  too  undisciplined.  Castro  retorted  they 
were  too  conservative,  too  old  fashioned  to 
be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  revolu- 
tionary situations  developing  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Soon  word  paased  around  that  Castro  and 
Guevara  had  become  "more  Communist 
than  the  Communists." 

RED    CHINA    PATTERN 

There  appears  U:)  be  an  element  of  truth 
In  this  remark  in  the  sense  that  the  two 
Cuban  leaders  are  "more  Communist  than 
the  Communists"  of  Cuba,  who  follow  the 
more  conservative  line  of  Russia.  They  are 
attracted  more  to  the  violent,  extremist 
position  of  Communist  China.  Guevara 
publicly  described  the  Cuban  revolution  as 
being  similar  in  origin  to  the  Chinese  rather 
than  the  Russian  because  it  began  as  a 
peasant,  agrarian  revolution  rather  than  as 
a   proletariat,   urban   revolution. 

Some  of  Castro  supporters,  still  refusing 
to  believe  what  they  suspect  has  happened 
in  Cuba,  cite  the  occasional  tiffs  between 
their  leader  and  the  Cuban  Communists  as 
evidence  that  he  Is  Independent  of  the  Com- 
munists, both  those  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  maintain  Castro  Is  using  them  simply 
to  promote  his  own  purposes,  though  they 
recognize  the  Communists  might  be  using 
Castro  to  promote  their  purposes. 

However,  regardless  who  thinks  he  Is  using 
whom,  both  are  Joined  in  the  common  basic 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Socialist-Commu- 
nist state  in  Cuba  as  a  model  for  all  Latin 
American  Republics  and  of  securing  the 
"Independence"  of  these  Republics  from 
"Imperialist"  control  by  the  United  States. 


Though  Castro  may  claim  It  was  he  who 
courted  and  won  the  Uand  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  rather  than  vice  versa,  he  finds  him- 
self In  the  position  of  the  boy  who  ran  and 
ran  after  a  girl  until  she  captured  him. 

By  transferring  the  source  of  his  oil  sup- 
ply from  the  West,  Castro  put  himself  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  Khrushchev.  Castro 
has  only  a  15-day  reserve  of  oil,  on  which 
the  life  of  the  Cuban  economy  depends. 
Since  Cuba  at  present  has  no  alternative 
source.  Khrushchev,  through  control  of  its 
oil  supply,  holds  the  power  to  destroy  Castro 
at  will. 

However,  Castro,  an  unorthodox  "inde- 
pendent" Marxist,  can  find  a  measure  of 
security  In  the  fact  that  Khrushchev  needs 
Castro  much  as  Castro  needs  Khrushchev. 
This  seems  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  firm 
marriage. 

THE  REPORTER 

Joseph  Newrman  has  been  the  Herald 
Tribune's  chief  United  Nations  correspond- 
ent since  1958.  Previously  he  had  been  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  newspaper 
since  he  Joined  It  In  1940  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Tokyo  bureau.  He  went  to  Buenos 
Aires  as  Latin  American  correspondent  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  reporting  much  of  the  time 
on  the  rise  of  Juan  Peron  In  Argentina.  In 
1947  he  assisted  in  reporting  on  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  Moscow.  He 
remained  there  for  2  years  after  Premier 
Stalin  reversed  a  decision  he  had  made  and 
permitted  the  Herald  Tribune  to  reopen  its 
bureau  that  had  been  closed  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Newman  was  reassigned  to  the 
Berlin  bureau  in  1949  and  from  there  to 
London  In  1950.  He  returned  to  Buenos 
Aires  as  Latin  American  correspondent  In 
1955  following  the  overthrow  of  Peron. 

I  From     the     New     York     Herald     Tribune, 

Mar.  20.  1961] 

Cuba — S.S.R. — An    Incubator    for    Marxism 

(By  Joseph  Newman) 

By  threading  together  bits  of  pieces  of  pub- 
lished speeches  and  statements  by  Fidel 
Castro  and  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  his 
Marxist  mentor  and  chief  lieutenant,  it  Is 
possible  to  produce  an  account  of  their 
Marxist  faith;  their  conviction  that  the 
world  is  rapidly  going  Communist,  possibly 
taking  the  United  States  with  It.  and  their 
Insistence  on  Cuban-type  revolutions  for  the 
overthrow  of  capitalist  regimes  in  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  so  that  they 
might  be  joined  together  into  a  powerful 
union. 

Talking  is  one  of  Fidel  Castro's  greatest 
weaknesses.  It  seems  he  is  literally  in- 
capable of  surrendering  a  microphone,  once 
he  has  taken  hold  of  it  on  a  public  platform 
or  in  a  television  studio,  in  less  than  4 
hours. 

Talk  Is  both  a  disease  and  a  drug  for 
Castro,  according  to  a  Cuban  who  knows  him 
intimately.  He  observed  that  Castro  is  ad- 
dicted to  talk  because,  as  a  supreme  egotist, 
he  loves  to  hear  himself  speak.  After  treat- 
ing himself  to  several  hours  of  this,  he 
satisfies  a  deep-felt  hunger  and  thirst,  talk 
being  Castro's  substitute  for  food  and  drink. 

This  does  not  necessarily  do  violence  to 
the  view  that  Castro  is  the  most  powerful 
public  speaker  on  the  world  stage  today. 
Some  of  us  who  have  heard  the  leading 
political  figxires  of  the  day.  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev.  President  Kennedy.  British 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  French  President 
de  Gaulle  and  West  German  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer, agree  that  none  can  compare  with 
Castro  In  the  power  to  arouse  the  emotions  of 
a  mass  audience. 

CASTRO'S    THOUGHTS 

In  the  process  of  talking  on  and  on,  both 
in  public  and  In  private,  Castro  Inevitably 
gives  away  some  of  his  innermost  thoughts, 
and  when  these  recur  with  considerable  fre- 


quency It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that  they  are 
firmly  rooted  in  his  mind. 

Recently,  chatting  at  a  nightclub  durln? 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  with  Armlno 
Savloli.  Havana  correspondent  of  the  ItaUan 
Communist  newspaper  Unlta,  Castro 
blurted: 

"Revolution  will  break  out  simultaneously 
In  many  Latin  American  countries.  It  will 
sweep  away  prejudices  (against  commu- 
nism?) and  Latin  America  will  be  converted 
(by  Castro?)  into  a  single  nation,  large,  free. 
Independent,  and  civilized." 

He  continued:  "We  hope  the  other  Latin 
American  peoples  will  follow  our  example. 
In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  one  people.  We 
all  speak  the  same  language,  from  Pata- 
gonia to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  we  have  a 
common  history,  which  can  t>e  summarized 
In  few  words:  First  we  were  exploited  as 
colonies  of  Spain  and  then  we  were  exploited 
by  the  United  States." 

He  came  close  to  embracing  the  Commu- 
nist Party  publicly  when  he  said:  "It  Is  the 
only  Cuban  party  which  always  had  un- 
equlvocably  advocated  a  radical  change  In 
the  existing  order — a  change  In  social  rela- 
tions." 

BOWS     TOWARD     REDS 

And  he  came  close  to  repenting  publicly 
his  past  attitude  toward  the  party  and  his 
"bourgeois  prejudices"  in  this  passage: 

"It  is  true  that  at  the  beginning  the  Com- 
munists did  not  have  confidence  In  me  and 
In  us  insurgents  in  general.  Their  lack  of 
confidence  was  Justified.  Their  position  was 
entirely  correct,  ideologically.  The  Com- 
munists had  reason  to  distrust  us  since  we 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  had  read  the  Marxist  works, 
were  still  full  of  petty  bourgeois  prejudices 
and  all  kinds  of  vacillations." 

According  to  Informed  sources,  Castro  was 
Infuriated  when  he  learned  that  his  state- 
ments had  been  published  by  Unlta.  The 
account  cabled  from  Rome  by  F*resna  Latina, 
his  own  news  agency,  was  suppressed,  but 
one  newspaper  in  the  interior  of  Cuba. 
Sierra  Maestra.  of  Santiago,  published  the 
dispatch,  possibly  because  the  directive  from 
Havana  did  not  arrive  in  time. 

The  Cuban  leaders  are  still  reluctant  to 
declare  their  revolution  officially  to  be  So- 
cialist-Communist (this  being  a  reference  to 
socialism  as  practiced  In  the  Communist 
countries  as  distinct  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries).  That  may  be  due  to  their  %iew 
that  a  precise  definition  would  strengthen 
the  opposition  in  Cuba  and  raise  unneces- 
sary obstacles  for  the  advance  of  the  revo- 
lution through  the  rest  of  Catholic  Latin 
America. 

POLITICAL     TACTICS 

Sierra  Maestr^  Is  the  official  organ  of  the 
26th  of  July  movement,  and  publication  In 
that  newspaper  in  Santiago,  the  virtual  cap- 
ital of  the  revolutionary  movement,  must 
have  infuriated  Castro  all  the  more.  Dis- 
closure of  his  remarks  provided  morel  evi- 
dence for  the  view  that  Castro  was  aban- 
doning the  26th  of  July  movement  and  was 
turning  to  the  Communist  Party. 

Dr.  Francisco  Alabau-Trelles.  a  former 
member  of  the  Cuban  Supreme  Court,  told 
me  that  his  suspicions  about  Castro  were 
confirmed  during  a  personal  meeting  im- 
mediately after  the  CubaA  leader  returned 
from  his  good-will  visit  to  the  United  States 
In  1959, 

After  relating  to  Castro  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  was  developing  furiously  In  Cuba, 
X>r.  Alabau-Trelles  appealed  to  him  to  acti- 
vate the  26th  of  July  movement,  to  which 
they  both  belonged,  and  to  convert  it  im- 
mediately into  a  political  party. 

Castro  replied,  according  to  Dr.  Alabau- 
Trelles,  that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so; 
that  the  26th  of  July  movement  had  already 
fulfilled  its  function. 
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The  conclusion  waa  that  the  Communist 
party  would  be  permitted  to  continue  de- 
veloping and  gaining  strength  as  the  only 
political  f>arty  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Alabau-Trelles  subsequently  left  Cuba 
for  exile  In  the  United  States. 

I  TTFT.DED    MOVEMEfTT   TO    KEDS 

Manuel  Ray,  former  Minister  of  Public 
Worlcs  In  the  Castro  government  and  now  the 
leader  of  a  revolutionary  movement  to  over- 
throw It,  reported  that  he.  too.  once  Insisted 
that  the  26th  of  July  movement  be  developed 
Into  a  p>olitical  organization  to  meet  the 
growing  threat  from  the  Commiinlst  party. 

Raul  Castro.  Minister  of  Armed  Forces,  re- 
plied that  the  26th  of  July  movement  had 
fuiailed  Its  purpose  when  the  stage  of  strug- 
gle against  the  Batista  dictatorship  was  suc- 
cessfully concluded  and  that  there  no  longer 
was  any  reason  for  Its  existence. 

Manuel  Ray  reported  that  80  percent  of 
the  directive  personnel  of  the  26th  of  July 
movement  has  been  removed  and  replaced 
by  Communists  This  Is  tantamount  to 
llquldatlne;  what  was  once  a  popular  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  all  classes,  mostly  anti- 
Communist,  by  turning  It  over  to  the  Com- 
I  munlsts. 

I  In  September,  addressing  a  rally  which 
had  been  organized  to  repudiate  the  attack 
on  his  regime  by  the  conference  of  American 
Foreign  Ministers  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
Castro  again  alluded  to  his  continental 
aspirations; 

"Our  small  Fatherland  today  represents 
Interests  which  go  beyond  our  borders.  Our 
small  Fatherland  has  been  destined  to  be- 
come the  beacon  which  lights  the  way  for 
millions  and  millions  of  men  and  women, 
such  as  ourselves,  who  are  suffering  In  Latin 
America  today  what  we  suffered  yesterday. 
We  have  been  given  a  glorious  destiny  and 
we  will  be  a  light  which  never  will  be  ex- 
tinguished. A  light  which  each  day  will  be 
more  brilliant,  and  Its  rays  will  extend  far- 
ther each  day  over  the  lands  of  fraternal 
Latin  America." 

A  CALL  FOR  REVOLT 

The  multitude,  at  his  request,  adopted  by 
acclamation  the  so-called  Declaration  of 
Havana,  which  Is  tantamount  to  a  public 
call  to  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to  re- 
pudiate their  governments  and  to  extend  the 
alms  of  the  Ci:ban  revolution  throughout 
the  continent. 

Castro  said  the  declaration  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  'all  revolutionary  organizations  of 
Latin  America,"  which  are  Communist  and 
other  subversive  groups  organized  to  over- 
throw Latin  American  governments  presently 
allied  to  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  "declaration"  sheds 
an  Interesting  sidelight  on  Castro's  political 
complexion.  After  denouncing  the  "flnanclal 
oligarchy"  and  discrimination  against  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States,  it  complained 
about  the  treatmei:it  accorded  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer,  the  physlci.st,  and  Paul  Robeson,  the 
singer,  and  expressed  Indignation  over  the 
execution  of  the  Rosenbergs. 

.\  few  weeks  later  Castro's  firing  squad 
executed  Porfirlo  Ramirez,  the  highly  re- 
spected president  of  the  Santa  Clara  Uni- 
versity Students  Federation,  and  two  others 
accused  of  combating  the  Cuban  regime  on 
the  ground  that  the  government  had  turned 
Communist.  There  was  not  a  murmur  of 
complaint  from  the  millions  around  the 
world  who  had  raised  the  outcry  against  the 
execution  of  the  Rosenbergs.  And  there  was 
hardly  a  murmur  when  Castro,  on  January  4, 
1961,  published  his  new  laws  decreeing  the 
death  penalty  for  those  engaged  in  counter- 
revolutionary activities. 

As  many  pointed  out.  If  Batista  had  applied 
such  l.iws.  Castro  would  have  been  executed 
years  ago  and  the  Cuban  revolution  might 
not   have   taken   the  present  cotrrse. 


IN  THI  FIRST  TRENCH 

In  an  address  last  June.  Castro  said: 
"Today  we  are  the  first  trench  of  Latin 
America  (In  a  struggle  against  North  Amer- 
ica) ;  the  humble  masses  of  all  the  peoples 
of  this  continent  look  to  Cuba,  full  of  hope, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Cuba 
Is  their  example,  that  their  triumph  de- 
pends on  the  triumph  of  Cuba.  And  this 
is  the  role  which  we  Cubans  are  playing  in 
the  first  trench  of  America." 

In  his  speech  in  New  York's  Central  Park, 
April  22,  1959.  Castro  said:  "We  will  unite  all 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  in  a  great  as- 
piration. •  •  •  We  will  continue  carrying 
our  message  to  the  peoples  of  the  south, 
of  the  center  and  of  the  north,  from  Pata- 
gonia to  Alaska." 

Guevara.  26  days  after  he  and  Castro  took 
power,  was  the  first  to  disclose  publicly  what 
they  had  In  mind.  The  following  portentous 
passage,  lost  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment and  the  flood  of  news  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  Batista  regime,  Is  from  a  speech 
he  delivered  in  Havana  on  January  27.  1959: 

"We  have  demonstrated  that  a  small  group 
of  determined  men,  supported  by  the  people 
and  not  afraid  to  die.  If  necessary,  can  over- 
whelm a  regular  disciplined  army  and  defeat 
It  definitively.  That  is  the  fundamental  les- 
sion.  There  is  another  which  should  be 
learned  by  our  brothers  of  Latin  America, 
who  find  themselves  economically  In  the 
same  agrarian  category  as  ourselves,  and 
that  Is  that  they  must  undertake  agrarian 
revolutions,  fight  In  the  fields  and  In  the 
mountains,  and  from  there  carry  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  cities,  where  they  should  not  try 
to  achieve  it  without  integral  social  con- 
tent. 

EEVOLT  NOT  LIMITED 

"Now,  in  view  of  our  experiences,  the  ques- 
tion arises  regarding  our  future,  which  Is 
Intimately  tied  to  that  of  all  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  Latin  America.  The  revo- 
lution Is  not  limited  to  the  Cuban  nation,  as 
It  has  touched  the  conscience  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  has  solemnly  alerted  the  enemies  of 
our  peoples." 

Guevara  subsequently  published  a  book 
Intended  to  serve  as  a  manual  for  conducting 
guerrilla  warfare  and  for  carrying  out  a 
Cuba-type  re\-olutlon  in  the  other  republics 
of  Latin  America. 

In  a  television  report  to  the  nation  on  his 
recent  tour  of  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Guevara^  made  a 
sensationally  frank  and  forthright  declara- 
tion of  Communist  Intentions.  Explaining 
why  Russia  and  China  are  virtually  subsldiz- 
Ing  Cuba  with  above-market  prices,  for  its 
sugar,  with  credits  and  other  favors,  Guevara 
said: 

"They  consider  that  really  the  example 
which  Cuba  Is  giving  Is  helping  Latin  Amer- 
ica very  much  to  repeat  what  happened  in 
Cuba,  and  In  the  measure  that  the  Cuban 
example  is  repeated,  to  that  extent  Imperial- 
ism (meaning  the  United  States)  will  be  de- 
nied bases  of  supply  (of  raw  materials)  and, 
naturally.  Its  power  of  aggression  will  be 
weakened." 

BED    china's    attitude 

One  could  hardly  ask  for  a  more  direct 
statement  of  the  Russian  and  Red  Chinese 
Intention  to  use  Cuba  for  a  continental 
scheme  to  cut  off  the  United  States  from  lU 
source  of  raw  materials  in  Latin  America. 
If  the  Communists  achieve  this  aim.  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  power 
obviously  would  be  Imperiled. 

Guevara  disclosed  a  discussion  he  held 
with  Premier  Chou  En-lai  of  Red  China  re- 
garding a  phrase  in  a  proposed  Joint  com- 
munique which  would  describe  Chinas  offer 
of  a  $60  million  credit.  Cuba  would  repay 
the  credit  in  15  years,  without  Interest,  or. 
if  it  preferred,  it  did  not  have  to  repay  the 
credit  at  all. 


The  Cuban  draft  of  the  proposed  communi- 
que referred  to  "disinterested  aid  by  the 
Socialist  countries." 

Following  Is  the  text  of  Guevara's  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene: 

"They  (the  Chinese)  refused  absolutely  to 
accept  the  word  'disinterested.'  They  said 
that  they  were  giving  aid,  but  it  was  an  In- 
terested aid;  that  It  was  Interested  aid  even 
when  it  did  not  bear  monetary  Interest  be- 
cause Cuba  at  this  moment  Is  one  of  the 
countries  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle 
against  imperialism  and  Imperialism  is  the 
common  enemy  of  all  people;  that  aid  for 
Cuba  was  In  the  Interest  of  all  the  Socialist 
countries." 

As  a  result,  the  word  "disinterested"  was 
dropped  and  the  communique  referred  sim- 
ply to  'aid  ■ 

THET    ARE  RIGHT 

Guevara  commented  later:  "They  are  right 
when  they  say  that  It  is  not  disinterested. 
It  is  aid  which  permits  us  to  maintain  our- 
selves In  this  post,  which  today  Is  the  van- 
guard in  the  struggle  against  North  Ameri- 
can Imperialism." 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Guevara 
was  in  Moscow  at  the  moment  when  leaders 
of  81  Communist  Parties  of  the  world,  In- 
cluding the  Cuban  party,  were  assembled 
there  for  a  conference. 

A  declaration  Issued  by  the  conference  de- 
scribed Cuba  as  "a  luminous  example  for 
Latin  America" — a  description  which 
Guevara  said  he  supported  with  enthusiasm. 

The  fact  that  Cuba  was  mentioned  four 
times  In  the  declaration.  Guevara  continued, 
indicates  the  capital  importance  which  the 
Communist  Parties  of  the  world  attach  to  It. 

Then  he  said :  "For  us.  really,  it  was  an 
important  event;  a  matter  worthy  of  pride, 
to  see  the  Importance  they  assigned  to  the 
Cuban  ^volution,  which  Is  considered  one 
of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  the  pres- 
ent world  and  which,  perhaps,  after  the 
Chinese  revolution,  is  the  most  Important 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
world  in  the  struggle  against  the  Imperialist 
powers." 

marxism  selt-evident 

It  is  a  fact  that  Communists  In  Cuba  and 
elsewhere  look  upon  the  Castro  revolution  as 
one  which.  If  successfully  developed  Into 
continental  proportion,  would  become  com- 
parable in  scope  and  importance  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  revolution. 

In  an  article  published  October  8.  1960.  by 
the  Cuban  magazine  Verde  OUvo.  Guevara 
made  the  following  statement,  which  should 
eliminate  any  lingering  doubts  about  the 
character  of  the  Cuban  revolution: 

"When  asked  whether  or  not  we  are 
Marxists,  our  position  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  physicist  or  a  biologist  when  asked  If  he  Is 
a  Newtonian  or  If  he  is  a  Pasteurian. 

"There  are  truths  so  evident,  so  much  a 
part  of  people's  knowledge  that  It  Is  now  use- 
less to  discuss  them.  One  ought  to  be  M.arx- 
1st  with  the  same  naturalness  with  which 
one  Is  Newtonian  In  physics,  or  Pasteurian 
In  biology. 

"Beginning  with  the  revolutionary  Marx. 
a  political  group  with  concrtte  Ideas  estab- 
lishes Itself.  Basing  Itself  on  the  giants, 
Marx  and  Engels.  and  developing  through 
successive  steps  with  personalties,  like  Lenin. 
Stalin,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  new  Soviet  and 
Chinese  rulers,  it  establishes  a  body  of 
doctrines  and,  let  us  say,  examples  to  follow." 

RUSSIA   THE   GUARDIAN 

Bias  Roca.  secretary  general  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party,  followed  this  with  this 
statement  to  the  party's  national  commit- 
tee on  January  25: 

"Deep  knowledge  of  Marxism -Leninism  has 
become  a  necessity  for  all  revolutionary 
groups,  for  all  those  who  want  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  the  revolution,  large  or 
small,  major  or  minor." 
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Earlier,  addressing  the  eighth  national  as- 
sembly of  the  party,  the  Cuba  Communist 
chief  cited  the  Cuban  revolution  as  a  reply 
to  those  who  alleged  that  Socialist-Commu- 
nist revolutions  could  not  occur  in  a  Western 
Hemisphere  dominated  by  the  United  States. 

If  Cuba  could  do  it.  he  suggested  other 
Latin-American  countries  should  be  able  to 
follow  suit.  He  mentioned  Argentina.  Brazil. 
Colombia,  Peru.  Bolivia.  Paraguay,  Ecuador, 
Panama.  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala.  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  as  countries  he  would  like 
to  see  Joining  up  next. 

He  suggested  that  the  Latin-American 
countries  were  now  free  to  stage  Marxist 
revolutions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  be- 
cause the  "Socialist  camp  "  led  by  Russia  and 
China  have  achieved  such  strength  as  to  be 
able  to  neutralize  the  United  States 

Cubans  say  that  Khrushchev's  threat  to 
fire  nuclear  rockets  at  the  United  States  in 
event  of  an  attack  on  their  country  has 
held  back  Washington's  hand.  Bias  Roca 
was  suggesting  that  other  Latin-American 
countries  could  similarly  expect  to  come 
under  Khrushchev's  umbrella,  which  would 
protect  their  Socialist-Communist  revolu- 
tions from  intervention  by  the  United  States. 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar. 
21,  19611 

Cuba — S.S.R. — Economy   Is  Being  Built  on 
SOVIET  Lines 

(By  Joseph  Newman) 

If  the  character  of  the  new  Cuban  state  Is 
to  be  tested  by  its  deeds,  then  these  will  be 
found  running  true  to  the  Marxist  words  of 
Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  Fidel  Castro's  chief 
lieutenant,  and  Bias  Roca.  secretary-general 
of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party. 

The  economic  structure,  under  Guevara's 
direct  control.  Is  being  built  along  classical 
Soviet  lines. 

Peasants  are  being  organized  in  collective 
farms,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Rus- 
sian kolkhorz. 

Guevara  also  introduced  the  Soviet-style 
state  farm,  which  is  supplementary  to  the 
collective  farm-  system.  The  ftate  farm  is 
run  pretty  much  as  a  government-owned  fac- 
tory, with  the  peasant  working  for  a  regular, 
fixed  wage  and  without  the  pretense  ac- 
corded to  the  collective  farmer,  who  Is  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  he  owns  his  land 
and  his  crops. 

INDUSTRIES    CONSOLrDATEO 

Guevara  began  fashioning  Industry  along 
centralized  Soviet  lines  in  October  by  group- 
ing related  manufacturing  plants.  He  con- 
solidated 22  companies  dealing  with  vehicles 
and  motors;  13  In  the  field  of  soft  drinks  and 
other  refreshments,  including  Coca-Cola. 
now  known  as  Coca-Cola  Nationalizada,  82 
shoe  manufacturing  plants;  9  match  fac- 
tories; 26  flour  mills;  10  cleaners  and  dyers; 
27  papermllls;  51  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical plants;  8  salt  manufacturers;  34  steel 
and  metal  works;  62  cigar  and  cigarette  man- 
ufacturers, and  8  firms  In  communications. 

Since  then  Guevara  has  been  busy  consoli- 
dating 180  other  nationalized  companies,  in- 
variably confiscated  from  foreign  and  Cuban 
owners. 

Together  with  161  sugar  mills,  4  oil  re- 
fineries, and  the  principal  mines  of  the  coun- 
try, Guevara  estimated  the  state  now  owns 
and  operates  76  percent  of  the  industrial 
production  of  Cuba. 

To  impel  the  proletariat  to  higher  produc- 
tivity. Cuba's  economic  czar  introduced  a 
plan  known  in  Russia  as  the  stakhanovite 
system — a  modern  Marxist  term  for  the  out- 
moded capitalist  practice  known  as  the 
sweatshop  system. 

The  recently  announced  4-year  Juceplan 
(taken  from  Junta  Central  de  Planlflca- 
clon — Central  Planning  Board)  is  an  off- 
spring of  the  Soviet  5-year   Gosplan. 


The  plan,  intended  to  advance  the  indus- 
trialization of  Cuba,  was  drafted  by  a  mixed 
Cuban  and  Latin  American  group,  predomi- 
nantly Communist  Party  members.  In  con- 
sultation with  a  technical  group  composed  of 
five  Russians,  two  Czechs,  one  Pole,  and  one 
East  German.  Sergei  Mlkhallovlch  Kud- 
rlats^v.  Soviet  Ambassador  In  Havana,  and 
Mikhail  Kuzmln,  Soviet  Vice  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade,  who  visited  Havana  in  De- 
cember, also  are  reported  to  have  haid  a 
hand  in  the  final  plan,  for  understandable 
reasons. 

CORRELATED   WITH    REDS 

Tl^  Cuban  plan  must  be  correlated  with 
the  production  plans  of  Russia  and  the  other 
Communist  states  because  the  latter  are 
to  supply  most  of  the  Industrial  equipment 
involved.  In  the  process,  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy will  become  more  closely  Integrated 
Into  the  economy  of  the  Communist  dIoc. 

Announcement  of  the  new  economic  plan 
was  accompanied  by  reorganization  of  the 
government  administrative  structure,  which 
again  revealed  the  Influence  of  Moscow.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  commerce 
was  divided  between  two  ministries — do- 
mestic and  foreign — with  the  state,  of  course, 
in  full  control  of  both.  Guevara,  while 
moving  from  president  of  the  National  Bank 
to  head  of  the  newly  created  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry, will  remain  the  economic  overlord 
of  the  country. 

He  recently  assured  the  "petty  bour- 
geoisie" that  they  need  not  fear  expropri- 
ation of  that  sector  of  commerce  still  In 
private  hands  because  the  state,  at  the  mo- 
ment, docs  not  have  enough  trained  person- 
nel to  handle  all  the  enterprises  which  al- 
ready have  been  nationalized. 

To  help  overcome  the  shortage  he  said 
2.400  Cubans  will  be  sent  to  Communist 
countries  for  training  as  technicians. 

In  a  chat  with  a  correspondent  of  Unita, 
Italian  Communist  organ,  Castro  said  there 
were  between  J200  and  300  Russian  tech- 
nicians In  Cuds.  He  refrained  from  estimat- 
ing the  total  number  of  foreign  Communists 
In  Cuba  today.  Manuel  Ray,  former  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  in  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, put  the  figure  at  6,000. 

The  foreign  Communists  In  Cuba  are  from 
many  countries,  including  the  United  States. 
Those  from  Latin  America  are  not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  Cubans.  If  many  are 
from  China.  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  they 
are  cleverly  keeping  out  of  the  public  eye 
as  much  as  possible  so  as  not  to  create  the 
impression  of  an  invasion  from  the  Com- 
munist East. 

The  political  as  well  as  the  economic  sec- 
tor Is  being  drafted  along  Soviet  lines  to 
produce  an  overall  highly  centralized, 
tightly  controlled  totalitarian  state.  A  new 
political  structure,  complementing  the  new 
economic  structure,  is  In  a  state  of  gestation 
at  the  moment,  but  the  outline  already  is 
visible. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  authority  for 
anticipating  political  plans  in  Cuba  than  the 
Communist  Party.  The  official  text  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  party's  national  assembly 
calls  for  a  congress  of  one  chamber  that  will 
meet  for  "limited  periods."  When  not  In 
session,  the  functions  of  the  congress  will 
be  exercised  by  "a  permanent  committee  ' 
(known  in  Russia  as  the  presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet). 

There  is  to  be  a  purely  sjrmbolic  President 
"without  executive  functions"  and  Premier, 
who  will  be  the  "head  of  the  Government 
and  director  of  Its  policy." 

LIKE    RUSSIAN    SOVIETS 

Another  provision  in  the  program  adopted 
by  the  Communist  Party  said:  "In  the  proc- 
ess of  development  of  the  revolution  the 
Government  will  go  on  strengthening  Its 
composition   with    direct   representatives    of 


the  working  class,  poor  peasanu,  Negro 
masses,  and  different  revolutionary  forces." 

This,  in  effect.  Is  what  the  Russians  call 
Soviets,  councils  representing  different 
groups. 

Bias  Roca,  in  his  report  as  secretary -gen- 
eral of  the  party,  foreshadowed  the  creation 
of  a  single  political  party  for  a  one-party 
system   (a  la  Russe)    when  he  said: 

"We  believe  that,  with  the  development  of 
the  revolution  and  lu  advance,  with  the 
ever-closer  coordination  and  cooperation  of 
the  revolutionary  forces,  we  can  and  must, 
at  the  projjer  time,  reach  complete  union, 
a  fusion  of  all  these  forces  Into  a  single 
movement." 

Cuban  leaders  for  several  months  were  be- 
lieved to  be  preparing  the  ground  for  crea- 
tion of  a  one-party  state,  but  this  appears 
to  be  the  first  time  that  a  person  holding 
nn  Important  position  of  power  has  hinted 
at  It  so  broadly. 

After  the  revolution,  the  traditional  po- 
litical parties  of  Cuba  were  suppressed  and 
their  leaders  went  Into  exile,  mostly  in  the 
United  States.  The  Communist  Party  (called 
Partldo  Soclallsta  Popular)  was  the  only 
party  permlttecfc  to  function,  and  It  had  the 
field  to  Itself  when  Castro  dismayed  his  lib- 
eral, leftist.  antl-Communlst  associates  by 
allowing  his  26th  of  July  movement  to  run 
down  instead  of  converting  It  into  a  formal 
political  party  that  would  assume  the  anti- 
Communist  or  at  least  non-Communist  lead- 
ership of  the  country. 

FUSION    PLAN    ON    FOOT 

The  present  plan  Is  to  fuse  the  strength- 
ened Communist  Party  with  the  crippled 
26th  of  July  movement,  university,  trade 
union,  peasant  and  a  motley  assortment  of 
other  groups  into  a  single  political  party 
under  a  new  nondescript  name,  such  as 
Partldo  Revoluclonario  Uuido  (United  Revo- 
lutionary Party  ).= 

Involved  in  all  this  is  an  exceptionally 
astute  maneuver  whereby  the  Communists, 
whose  name  handicaps  them  in  Catholic 
Cuba,  will  obliterate  their  identity  so  they 
may  more  easily  secure  all  reins  of  power 
through  their  control  of  the  one-party  sys- 
tem. If  successful  In  Cuba,  the  maneuver 
can  be  expected  to  be  repeated  In  the  (.ther 
Catholic  countries  of  Latin  America.  It  must 
be  assumed  that  the  clandestine,  as  distinct 
from  the  public,  branch  of  each  Communist 
Party  will  remain  Intact  and  will  continue  to 
operate  as  always. 

Once  the  single  party  Is  organized  and  a 
new  constitution  adopted,  probably  along 
the  lines  mentioned  earlier,  Castro  will  be 
able  to  stage  his  long-delayed  national  elec- 
tions. The  results  can  even  now  be  forecast 
with  a  fair  measure  of  accuracy:  Some- 
where between  80  and  100  percent  for  Castro 
and  his  new  party,  and  insignificant  per- 
centages for  any  candidates  who  can  be 
found  to  run  against  them  That  will  be 
Castro's  answer  to  the  persistent  prodding 
by  the  United  States  that  he  call  national 
elections. 

Cubans  and  Latin  Americans  In  general 
are  not  at  all  amused  whenever  the  State 
Department  or  Individual  Americans  start 
complaining  about  the  absence  of  elections 
and  democracy  in  Cuba.  They  invariably 
ask  what  happened  to  these  good  clean 
American  sentiments  during  the  time  of 
the  bloody  Batista  dictatorship. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  soon  after  he 
took  power,  i'  he  had  called  elections.  Castro 
could  have  won,  in  a  free  and  fair  contest, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  votes, 
possibly  around  90  percent.  That  would 
have  ended  any  complaints  from  any  quar- 
ter, qualified  or  not.  to  make  them.  It  also 
would  have  appeared  to  give  Castro  a  man- 
date to  do  what  he  pleased 

Therefc#e,  many  have  asked  why  Castro 
did  not  hold  his  elections  immediately  after 
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he  overthrew  Batista.  The  best  answer  Is 
that,  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  had  to 
permit  other  parties  to  come  Into  being,  and 
these  parties,  however  small,  would  have 
raised  a  storm  of  opposition  against  the 
transition  to  socialism-communism  and  the 
creation   of   a    totalitarian   state. 

Further,  elected  congressmen  of  his  own 
26th  of  July  movement,  which  Castro  then 
would  have  had  to  use  for  his  party,  also  in 
large  part  would  have  rebelled  against  him. 
Castro  evidently  concluded  it  would  be  less 
turbulent  to  wait  and  to  proceed  by  his  pres- 
ent devious  means  to  establish  his  one-party 
system  and  his  totalitarian  state. 

JVDICIAEY    PURGED    TWICE 

The  process  of  setting  up  the  new  order 
In  Cuba  Involves  the  "cleansing"  of  the  Judi- 
cial system  to  eliminate  those  who  cling  to 
reactionary  or  bourgeois  Interpretations  of 
the  law.  Castro  once  said  that  Roman  law 
could  not  be  retained  as  the  basis  of  Justice 
In  a  progressive  society  because  It  was  created 
to  serve  tiie  interests  of  capitalists.  Castro 
purports  to  speak  with  some  authority  t)€- 
cause,  by  profession,  he  is  a  lawyer. 

He  therefore  undertook  a  second  purge  of 
the  Judiciary,  which  already  had  been  purged 
of  Batista  men  soon  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  dictatorship  In  1959. 

Last  month  Castro  expelled  114  Judges  and 
magistrates  who  were  considered  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  new  system.  Since  Castro 
took  power,  only  14  of  the  original  31  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  retained  their 
seats.  The  others  either  retired,  resigned, 
or  were  dismissed.  Five  of  them  went  Into 
exile  abroad. 

Regimentation  of  the  economic,  political, 
and  Judicial  systems  is  being  accompanied 
by  regimentation  of  all  forms  of  communica- 
tion. The  state-controlled  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision, motion  pictures,  theater,  and  educa- 
tional system  are  being  so  directed  as  to 
Induce  the  population  to  repudiate  values  of 
the  past,  with  which  corrupt  Cuban  politi- 
cians and  the  United  States  are  associated, 
and  to  accept  Marxist  values  of  the  future, 
with  which  the  present  Cuban  rulers  and  the 
"new  democracies"  of  the  East  are  identified. 

ESPIONAGE    WIDESPREAD 

An  Inevitable  concomitant  of  the  new  de- 
mocracy is  a  widespread  network  of  Internal 
espionage  to  which  the  public  Is  Invited  to 
contribute  by  denouncing  anyone  suspected 
of  plotting  against  the  security  of  the  state, 
whether  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
brother,  sister,  sen,  or  daughter. 

Several  months  ago  Castro  called  for  the 
organization  of  vigilance  committees,  and 
now  an  estimated  100,000  pairs  of  eyes  are 
spying  for  the  state  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  That  amounts  to  1  volunteer  spy 
tor  each  65  Inhabitants  of  Cuba.  The  sys- 
tem was  Inspired  by  that  In  practice  in 
Russia. 

The  vigilance  committees  originally  were 
Introduced  into  the  Cuban  trade  union  or- 
ganization by  Lazaro  Pena,  one  of  the  top- 
ranking  men  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  and  a  member  of  its  central  commit- 
tee. Pena  used  the  committees  to  denounce 
counterrevolutionaries,  remove  them  from 
key  positions  in  the  Cubn.n  Confederation 
of  Labor  and  replace  them  with  Communists 
or  Communist  sympathizers.  His  success  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  David  Salvador, 
former  head  of  the  confederation,  was  im- 
prisoned (because  of  his  opposition  to  Com- 
munist Infiltration)  and  was  replaced  by 
Jesus   Soto,   who   acts   as  a   front   for  Pena. 

The  vlgllnnce  committees  subsequently 
were  expanded  so  that  they  now  have  one 
or  more  agents  in  every  apartment  house 
building  and  every  block  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  the  country. 

A  state  with  vigilance  committees  invari- 
ably ccanplementa  them  with  listening  de- 
vices to  penetrate  private  quarters.  At  the 
Insistence  of  a  Havana  resident  who  visited 


me  In  my  hotel  room,  I  found  it  necessary, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  left  Moscow  in 
1949,  to  turn  on  the  water  In  the  bathroom 
before  we  could  begin  speaking  about  life 
In  the  "new  democracy." 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  22.  19611 

CtraA — S.SJl. — Fight    Ovkr    Communism 

Splits    Nation 

(By  Joseph  Newman) 

Communism  and  anticommunlsm  are  In- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate  In  Cuba,  generat- 
ing tremendous  pressures  In  opposite  direc- 
tions and  pulling  the  country  to  pieces. 

It  is  widely  assumed  In  the  West  that  peo- 
ple automatically  react  against  totalitarian 
socialism  or  communism.  Developments  in 
Cuba  are  severely  shaking  this  a.ssumption. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  cite  sj>eclfl^  figures,  but 
there  Is  evidence  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Cubans  accept  and  support  the  current 
policies  of  the  Castro  government,  whether 
the  policies  are  called  Socialist,  Communist, 
Fidellst  or  anything  else. 

This  can  be  confirmed  by  taking  a  trip 
along  the  length  of  the  Island  and  stopping 
to  talk  with  people  In  the  principal  cities 
and  in  the  fields.  It  Is  true,  Cubans  fre- 
quently conceal  their  thoughts  when  tl\elr 
Ideas  run  against  the  government,  but  it  Is 
not  diflBcult  to  sense  when  a  Cuban  is  speak- 
ing with  honest  conviction,  and  when  he  Is 
parroting  the  offlcial  line  to  protect  himself 
from  suspicion. 

MANY    disclosed    FEELINGS 

With  all  the  danger  involved,  it  was  ex- 
traordinary how  many  Cubans  approached 
this  correspondent,  a  total  stranger,  and  dis- 
closed their  opposition  to  the  regime.  Some, 
confident  they  could  trust  an  American  visi- 
tor, even  related  details  of  subversive,  coun- 
terrevolutionary activities  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

But  it  was  also  striking  to  see  bow  many 
Cubans  spoke  about  Castro  and  his  program 
with  faith  and  fanaticism.  They  said  they 
were  not  Communists,  and  I  believe  they 
were  speaking  the  truth.  They  said  that  the 
Government's  program,  by  whatever  name 
it  was  called,  offered  more  hope  of  progress 
for  the  people,  especially  the  working  peo- 
ple, than  any  which  had  been  advanced  In 
the  past.  And  I  am  convinced  that  they 
really  believe  that. 

Returning  to  the  Habana  Libre  Hotel  one 
day  I  found  that  it  tvas  literally  being  In- 
vaded by  hundreds  of  guajlros  who,  at  the 
very  height  of  the  sugarcane  harvest,  when 
they  were  badly  needed  in  the  fields  to  cut 
cane,  had  been  Invited  by  Castro  to  spend  a 
few  days,  as  guests  of  the  state,  at  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  hotels  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

After  chatting  for  awhile,  one  xii  the  gua- 
jlros, with  tears  welling  In  his  eyes,  con- 
fided: "If  it  had  not  been  for  Fidel  and  the 
revolution,  I  would  never  have  been  able  In 
my  entire  life  to  set  foot  in  such  a  hotel. 
This  was  a  hotel  for  the  rich — for  rich 
Cubans  and  rich  North  Americans.  Now  it 
Is  a  hotel  for  the  workers." 

This  is  part  of  the  "bread  and  circus" 
policy  of  astute  dictators,  but  it  pleased  this 
particular  worker  and  his  companions  tre- 
mendously. 

And  the  former  Havana  Hilton,  once  a 
Caribbean  playground  for  the  luxury-loving, 
is  now  being  turned  Into  a  proletarian  hotel. 

As  evidence  of  the  change  and  the  up- 
heaval which  had  taken  place,  an  admirer 
if  the  regime  pointed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  a  wide  sign,  placed  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  lobby,  with  public  notices  such 
as  the  following,  written  in  white  chalk: 

"Companions,  don't  forget  the  lecture 
tonight  (often  by  a  Communist  or  pro-Com- 
munist supporter  of  the  regime)  in  the  Am- 
bassador's  suite — lunch   will   be  served  be- 


tween 13  and  2  on  the  second  floor — buses 
will  leave  at  2:30  for  a  tour." 

On  R  table  supporting  the  blackboard  was 
an  Inexhaustible  pile  ol  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper  Hoy. 

The  elegant,  bejeweled  couples  who  for- 
merly patronized  the  hotel  would  have  been 
dismayed  by  the  sight,  yet  the  admirer  of 
the  regime  remarked :  "Isnt  this  a  beautiful 
revolution." 

The  blackboard  recalled  something  of  the 
atmoephere  in  the  Moscow  hotels.  So  did 
the  new  type  of  foreign  guests  encountered 
in  the  lobbies  of  the  Habana  Libre,  the  Rivi- 
era, the  Capri,  and  the  other  luxury  hotels 
of  Havana.  Many  uf  them,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  notably  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  were  being'  treated  to  subsidized 
conducted  tours  of  the  Island.  There  was 
also  a  good  sprinkling  of  American  liberals 
and  leftists  of  various  shades,  attracted  to 
what  promised  to  be  the  brgive  new  world  of 
the  future.  Just  as  they  once  had  been  at- 
tracted to  Moscow  in  the  1920's  and  the 
1930's. 

SCHOOLS  PROPAGANDA 

At  Santa  Clara,  a  short  drive  to  the  east 
of  Havana,  Castro  was  given  a  tremendous 
ovation  by  at  least  100,000  persons,  mostly 
young  people,  attending  a  rally  for  the  ded- 
ication of  a  military  barracks  which  bad 
been  turned  Into  a  technical  school.  Con- 
struction of  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  revolution  and  one  from 
which  Castro  and  his  men  are  seeking  to  ex- 
tract the  maximum  propaganda  advantage. 

The  turnout  was  particularly  impressive, 
because  Santa  Clara  Is  one  of  the  strongest 
centers  of/k  antl-Castro  sentiment  In  the 
country.  I  asked  an  18-year-old  girl,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Young  Rebels,  why  she  was  so  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Castro  regime.  She 
replied : 

"I  believe  in  this  movement,  and  I  am 
working  day  and  night  for  it,  without  any 
pay,  without  any  gain  for  myself.  I  am 
helping  naobillze  thousands  of  members  to 
enlarge  the  ranks  of  the  Young  Rebels, 
and  I  am  doing  that  because  I  feel  we  must 
defend  this  revolution  against  anyone  who 
tries  to  overthrow  it. 

WANTS  TO  DO  GOOD 

"You  have  no  idea  how  things  were  here 
before.  Our  people  had  a  very  bad  time.  I 
know,  because  I  have  seen  It.  Now  they  are 
being  given  something.  And  that's  good. 
I  want  to  do  good  for  my  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  am  doing  good  by  supporting  this 
government." 

This  girl  said  she  was  not  a  Communist 
and  never  had  anything  to  do  with  commu- 
nism. In  fact,  she  had  never  even  heard  of 
communism  until  It  was  leveled  against  the 
Castro  government.  She  said  she  didn't 
care  whether  the  government  proved  to  be 
Communist  or  not. 

"If  doing  good.  If  helping  the  poor  is  being 
a  Communist,  then,  as  Fidel  says,  commu- 
nism is  all  right  with  me,"  she  concluded. 

A  large  number  of  other  young  people 
spoke  in  the  same  vein. 

"Wr'LL    STKINC    HIM    UP" 

At  Camaguey,  the  colored  porter  at  the 
hotel  said:  "If  Tony  Varona  ever  returns 
here,  we'll  drag  him  through  the  streets  and 
string  him  up.  And  we'll  do  the  same  to 
Prlo  Socorras."  *• 

Mr.  Varona,  a  former  politician  from 
Camaguey.  the  cattle  center  of  Cuba,  is  now 
directing  one  of  .-the  counterrevolutionary 
Cuban  groups  operating  out  of  Miami.  Mr. 
Prlo  Socorras,  a  former  president  of  the  Re- 
public, broke  recently  with  Castro. 

Asked  why  he  felt  so  strongly  about  these 
men.  he  replied: 

"They  are  the  typical  dirty  old  politicians 
who  filled  their  pockets  with  money  while 
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they  were  In  office.  They  made  great  prom- 
ises and  then  betrayed  them.  They  shall 
never  return." 

sees   no   conflict 

Similar  views  could  be  heard  from  one  end 
of  Cuba  to  the  other.  It  was  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons many  Cubans  cling  to  Castro  is  that 
they  prefer  him  to  the  old  politicians  of  the 
Varona  and  Prlo  Socorras  type. 
»  Mrs.  Tereslta  Delgado  dt  Avello.  a  young 
attractive  stenographer,  working  in  the  for- 
merly American-owned  sugar  mill  at  Deliclas, 
has  this  to  say:  '^ 

•  I  am  a  good  Catholic.  I  feel  no  conflict 
between  social  progress  and  Christianity, 
and  so  I  feel  no  conflict  between  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  and  my  faith. 

UNITOD    STATES    LINKED    TO    BATISTA 

"Do  you  realize  that  here^  in  this  little 
village,  we  couldn't  go  out  on  the  streets  at 
night  during  the  dictatorship.  Batista's  men 
were  murderers.  Yet  you  were  supplying 
arms  to  Batista  to  fight  against  our  revolu- 
tion. Batista  ran  television  films  to  prove 
to  us  how  he  had  the  help  of  a  powerful  ally 
la  the  United  States  In  fighting  against  us. 
And  your  sugarmlll  owners  were  working 
with  the  Batista  government.  So  you  Joined 
Batista  against  those  of  us  who  wanted 
progress:  who  wanted  to  eliminate  starva- 
tion; who  wanted  education  for  our  children. 

"Later,  after  the  revolution  Fidel  went  to 
the  States  and  asked  your  aid.  but  you  shut 
the  door.  We  htd  to  go  to  Russia  and  China. 
They  helped  us  when  we  needed  them.  They 
saved  us  from  hunger.  They  saveflicur  revo- 
lution, which  you  would  otherwise  have 
strangled  economically  or  militarily. 

GRATEFUL    FOR    SOVIET    Am 

"The  Cubans  are  not  Communists.  They 
couldn't  be.  But  they  are  grateful  to  Russia 
for  helping  achieve  a  Socialist  revolution  in 
Cuba.  You  won't  allow  socialism.  So  we 
must  do  It  without  you.  It's  our  only  solu- 
tion." 

I  spoke  more  than  an  hour  with  this  girl 
and  became  convinced  of  her  sincerity.  Her 
statement  proved  a  readiness  to  embrace  a 
government  which  was  Socialist  (but  not 
Communist)  and  which  turned  to  Russia 
and  China  only  after  being  rejected  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  Castro's 
visit  to  the  United  SUtes,  several  months 
after  he  took  power,  was  purely  a  prop- 
aganda maneuver  to  create  the  false  impres- 
sion that  he  sought  but  had  been  unable 
to  secure  an  economic  arrangement  with  the 
United  States.  This  provided  him  with  a 
Justification  for  his  subsequent  deals  with 
the  Communist  bloc. 

RIGHT    TO    SOCIALISM? 

One  of  the  trade  union  leaders  at  Deliclas, 
who  could  very  well  have  been  a  Communist, 
asked: 

"Don't  we  have  the  right  to  develop  social- 
ism If  we  believe  that  is  best  for  our  develop- 
ment?"   - 

I  replied  that  Cuba  had  the  right  to  de- 
velop any  system  It  saw  fit,  but  In  develop- 
ing Its  present  system  it  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Russia  and  China  which 
could  threaten  world  peace.  The  United 
States  will  have  no  choice  but  to  oppose  it 
If  Cuba's  choice  should  involve  a  threat  to 
American  security. 

REOS    CALLED    ONLT    HOPE 

Though  our  conversations  were  separate 
and  they  had  no  opportunity  to  consult,  he 
practically  repeated  the  stenographer's  view: 

"We  Joined  the  Soviet-Chinese  bloc  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  way  we  could  achieve 
our  revolution.  Russia  and  China  are  help- 
ing us  to  preserve  and  to  extend  our  revolu- 
tion, which  is  otir  only  hope  and  our  only 
solution." 
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At  another  town  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  an  accountant  who  was  working  for 
the  government.  He  displayed  no  malice 
toward  the  United  States,  and  he  spoke  in 
good  faith  when  he  made  these  remarks,  in 
many  ways  the  most  striking  of  the  entire 
trip: 

"We  are  now  embarked  on  socialism,  but 
we  have  been  driven  to  this  alliance  with 
the  Red  monster  (Russia  and  China),  And 
we  would  make  any  alliance  that  would  be 
necessary  to  save  our  revolution. 

"Of  course  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  self- 
Interest  In  all  this.  I  agree  with  you  that 
we  are  giving — or  that  Russia  is  getting  from 
us — a  bridgehead  of  Latin  America. 

"But  we  couldn't  help  it.  We  wanted  to 
end  misery,  hunger,  exploitation  and  corrup- 
tion. And  we  couldn't  turn  against  the  Com- 
munists. They  played  a  leading  role  in  this 
revolution.  They  were  only  few  la  numbers, 
but  they  worked  like  beavers.  You  know 
how  the  Communists  work. 

"How  could  we  refuse  them  anything 
when  they  were  acting  as  our  friends  and 
you  were  acting  as  our  enemies?  You  would 
have  destroyed  us  if  you  could  have  done 
so.  You  know  that  very  well.  So  we  Joined 
tl.e  devil  to  save  the  revolution  and  now 
we  are  being  carried  along  by  th(  tide. 

"We  simply  had  to  industrialise;  to  end 
tlie  misery  and  our  problem  of  600,000  un- 
employed. This  will  involve  great  hardship. 
I  earned  $600  a  month  before  the  revolution 
and  now  I  earn  only  $250,  but  I'm  perfectly 
satisr;cd.  I  know  the  money  is  going  for 
development  of  the  country  and  not  into  the 
pockets  of  profiteering  businesmen  and 
thieving  politicians  who  now  are  enjoying 
their  f.it  bank  accounts  in  Miami,  New 
York,  and  Geneva.  Say  what  you  w  ant  about 
Castro,  Guevara,  and  Raul  Castrc,  but  you 
know  they  wouldn't  touch  a  penny  for  them- 
selves. 

"I  had  hoped  that  Kennedy  would  have 
tried  to  do  something  with  Castro.  There 
might  have  been  a  chance  to  turn  Castro 
into  a  Tito.  But  that  required  great  effort 
and  talent  cm  the  p.art  of  the  Unified  States 
and  Kenned^.  And  I'm  not  sure  you've  got 
that. 

"It's  too  bad  Kennedy  didn't  try.  It  does 
seem  too  late  now.  The  die  has  been  cast. 
I  guess  we  are  now  tied  to  the  fate  of  the 
other  side  (Russia  and  China).  Our  only 
hope  Is  peace  and  agreement  between  Ken- 
nedy   and    Khrushchev." 

It  was  obvious  that  this  man  was  deeply 
disappointed  and  deeply  dlsttirbed  by  the 
side  on  which  he  had  been  plunged  together 
with  his  country. 

I  asked  him  how  he  felt  as  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
replied : 

"I  am  a  university  graduate.  Less  than 
200,000  in  this  country  have  had  my  educa- 
tion. So  I  belong  to  the  more  favored  mi- 
nority in  this  respect.  Yet  with  all  this 
education,  I  cannot  be  sure;  I  cannot  de- 
cide between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  as  the  better  choice  for  the  fu- 
ture leadership  of  the  world.  I  am  not  sure 
that  one  is  any  better  than  the  other," 

If  further  evidence  was  required  regard- 
ing the  failure  of  U.S.  policy  and  the  dan- 
gerous decline  in  U.S.  prestige  in  Latin 
America,  this  devastating  Judgment  from  a 
man  of  good  will  supplied  it. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar. 
23,  1961) 

Cuba — S.S.R. — Ctvtl  War  Is  Believed,.  Almost 
Certain 

(By  Joseph  Newman) 
Peace  between  Fidel  Castro  and  his  Cuban 
enemies  no  longer  is  possible.  They  are  dl- 
Tlded  over  the  same  Issue  that  separates 
East  and  West — two  different  ways  of  life, 
which  have  collided  for  the  flrst  time  with 


such  Impact  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  issue  now  Is  to  be  resolved  by  force  of 
arms. 

Enemies  of  the  regime  are  mobilizing  in- 
side and  outside  of  Cuba.  Castro  is  massing 
his  armed  men  and  women,  many  of  them 
boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  and  early  20's, 
to  meet  the  attackers.  It  is  impossible  to 
forecast  the  outcome. 

But  it  is  almost  certain  that  Cuba  will  be 
plunged  into  increasing  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  civil  wax. 

UPPER  CLASS  eliminated 

The  strength  of  the  opposition  inside  Cuba 
Is  difficult  to  estimate  because  it  must 
operate  as  a  clandestine  movement,  but  it 
appears  to  be  spreading  among  the  two  re- 
maining classes  of  the  country — the  middle 
and  the  working  classes.  The  wealthy  upper 
class  has  nearly  been  eliminated.  Many  of 
its  members  are  now  in  Miami  and  New 
York,  where  they  had  deposited  nest  eggs 
long  before  the  Castro  revolution.  And  they 
are  not  regarded  with  favor  by  those  who 
remained  behind  to  war  against  the  Castro 
regime. 

ITie  core  of  the  opjfosltlon  is  among  the 
teachers,  students,  writers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
priests,  engineers,  storekeepers,  offlcework- 
ers  and,  in  general,  the  while  collar  class— 
the  same  middle  class  that  undermined  the 
Batista  dictatorship  from  within  and  opened 
the  gates  for  Fidel  Castro  to  seize  power. 

They  turned  against  Castro  because  he 
denied  them  the  right  to  speak,  write,  and 
think  as  they  please:  because  he  Imperiled 
the  livelihood  of  the  small  businessman  and 
shopkeeper  and  because  he  Introduced  a  to- 
talitarian doctrine  that  is  Incompatible 
with  their  political  and  social  principles 
and  their  religious  faith. 

Castro  and  Ernesto  Guevara,  his  Marxist 
mentor  and  economic  director,  realized  that 
the  middle  class  could  represent  the  great- 
est threat  to  their  dictatorship,  and  they 
hoped  to  avert  an  oj>en  split.  But  while 
they  could  promise  land  to  the  p>easants 
and  Jobs  to  the  unemployed  workers,  they 
had  nothing  to  offer  the  middle  class  ex- 
cept the  disadvantages  of  a  totalitarian 
state. 

The  subversive  spirit  spread  to  the  urban 
working  class  when  the  Jobs  which  Castro 
had  promised  to  the  unemployed  failed  to 
materialize  and  when  those  who  had  Jobs 
discovered  they  could  continue  to  hold  them 
only  if  they  held  their  tongues  while 
their  elected  labor  leaders  were  railroaded 
out  of  office  and  replaced  by  Communists  or 
Communist  sympathizers. 

opposition    EVERT  where 

Finally,  discontent  has  seeped  even  into 
the  peasant  class.  The  guajiro  had  been 
promised  his  own  plot  of  land  Instead, 
with  relatively  few  exceptions,  he  finds  him- 
self working  for  a  collective  or  for  a  state 
farm.  Consequently,  some  feel  they  have 
been  cheated.  It  was  observed  that  anti- 
Castro  guerrillas  would  have  been  unable  to 
survive  in  the  mountain  ranges  where  they 
are  operating  unless  they  had  had  the  sup- 
port of  peasants  living  there. 

The  opposition  can  be  encountered  almost 
anywhere:  in  universities,  government  of- 
fices, shops,  unions,  and  even  among  the 
militia,  the  army  and  the  crowds  that  turn 
out  to  acclaim  Castro. 

Many  who  attend  the  Castro  rallies  do  so 
in  response  to  mobilization  calls  by  trade 
union  leaders  Failure  to  appear  could  ex- 
pose them  to  suspicion  of  being  disloyal 
to  the  regime.  This,  In  turn,  could  expose 
them  to  suspicion  of  being  counter- 
revolutionary, which  would  qualify  them 
for  dismissal  or  arrest. 

The  very  same  workers  who  once  staged 
a  rally  for  Batista  tvirned  out  a  few  days 
later  to  cheer  Castro  for  having  overthrown 
him. 
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Despite  the  extensive  Intelligence  net- 
work the  government  has  spread  over  the 
country.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  the 
underground  In  Havana.  Santa  Clara.  Santi- 
ago and  other  large  cities  has  been  able  to 
operate  with  relatively  little  detection. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  G-2, 
the  secret  police  service  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  metropolitan  police,  have 
been   deeply    Infiltrated    by    the    opposition. 

T.\RGETS     FOR     StJHVTtLLANCK 

Obvious  targets  for  surveillance  are  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  and  universities, 
which  have  publicly  declared  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communist  trend  In  Cuba.  If 
an  outsider  visits  either  of  two  Catholic 
universities  In  Havana,  VlUanueva  or  La 
Salle,  he  is  marked  as  a  suspect. 

Nevertheless,  these  universities  appeared 
to  be  the  only  Institutions  where  opposi- 
tion views  might  be  expressed  publicly. 

I  set  out  one  day  for  VlUanueva.  ac- 
companied by  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  so  that  the  visit  would  be  above 
suspicion. 

I  stopped  the  first  students  we  en- 
countered In  the  courtyard,  a  group  of  young 
women.  I  Identified  myself  and,  before  en- 
gaging them  In  political  conversation,  ad- 
vised them  that  they  would  be  speaking  In 
the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernments 

"What  government?"  one  of  the  girls 
asked  In  bewilderment. 

"Your  government,"  I  replied. 

"What"  they  screamed  In  chorus,  as  if 
touched  by  a  live  electric  wire.  "That's  Im- 
possible." 

"What's  impossible?"  asked  the  foreign 
ministry  escort. 

"Why,  how  can  we  speak?"  another  asked. 

"It's  perfectly  all  right,"  the  foreign  min- 
istry man  replied.  "You  have  freedom  to 
speak  " 

The  girls  burst  out  laughing.  The  foreign 
m.lnistry  escort  flushed  with  embarrassment. 

A  university  priest.  Father  Albert  Medina, 
appeared  and  diplomatically  resolved  the 
problem  by  announcing  that  students  and 
teachers  were  not  allowed  to  discuss  politics 
on  the  university  grounds. 

STUDENTS   ORG.^NIZan) 

Nor  would  students  express  any  opposition 
views  on  any  other  campus.  For  that,  a 
private  meeting  had  to  be  arranged,  with- 
out a  government  escort  present.  And  at 
one  such  meeting  I  found  myself  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  leaders  of  the  underground 
student  movement. 

They  told  me  that  they  had  Just  organized 
the  third  revolutionary  directorate,  suc- 
cessor to  the  first  and  second  student  di- 
rectorates, which  had  played  an  important 
role  in  overthrowing  the  Machado  and  th» 
Batista  dictatorships.  The  third  directorate 
was  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Castro 
dictatorship. 

They  related  how  they  were  organized  in 
aJl  universities  and  high  schools  of  the  six 
provinces  of  the  country,  with  separate  sec- 
tions dedicated  to  sabotage,  propaganda,  and 
security  activities.  They  reported  their  suc- 
cess In  staging  a  3-day  stay-at-home  strike 
which  paralyzed  many  schools.  They  an- 
nounced that  they  already  had  2  combat 
columns,  composed  of  200  men.  fighting  with 
the  rebels  In  the  EJscambray  Mountains  in 
central  Cuba. 

SECRET  SERVICE    VTSTTOR 

There  was  a  loud  knock  on  the  door  of  the 
Havana  apartment  where  we  were  meeting. 
One  of  the  boys  instructed  me  to  put  my 
notebook  away  and  to  speak  only  Spanish. 

In  marched  a  moustached  man.  In  green 
uniform  and  cap,  announcing  himself  as  a 
sanitation  Inspector,  who  had  come  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  mosquitoes. 

We  all  understood  instantly — a  member  of 
the  secret  service,  who  was  spot-checking 
apartment   houses    for  subversive   meetings. 


I  felt  the  blood  run  out  of  my  face,  and 
became  fearful  that  my  pallor  would  arouse 
the  Inspector's  suspicions  as  he  scrutinized 
each  of  us  In  the  room.  I  was  exercising  the 
invitation  that  had  been  extended  to  me 
by  the  government  to  speak  with  the  opposi- 
tion, but  I  could  not  be  certain  that  the 
Invitation  would  have  been  honored  by  Cas- 
tro's police,  who  had  already  acquired  a 
reputation  for  shooting  first  and  inquiring 
afterward. 

The  Inspector  appeared  satisfied  there  were 
no  "mosquitoes"  In  our  room  and  moved  on 
to  another.  A  maid  protested  vigorously, 
saying  that  the  apartment  had  been  thor- 
oughly inspected  only  the  day  before. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Intruder,  'but  I've  come 
to  Inspect  the  work  of  the  other  Inspector." 

When  the  man  left,  life  In  the  university 
underground  resumed  as  !f  nothing  had  hap- 
f>€ned. 

HOPES  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

The  students.  In  their  early  twenties,  re- 
ported that  the  hopes  of  the  opposition  were 
pinned  at  the  moment  on  the  Escambray 
Mountains,  where  they  said  1.500  rebels,  di- 
vided Into  30  columns  of  50  men  each  and 
operating  under  two  commands,  north  and 
south,  had  established  a  base  for  waging  war 
against  the  Castro  regime.  The  command- 
ers were  Evelio  Duque,  Oswaldo  Ramirez  and 
a  man  called  Augustl. 

They  explained  that  the  rebel  base  Is  In- 
tended as  a  magnet  to  attracj  more  men  into 
the  fighting  ranks  of  the  opposition  until  it 
becomes  strong  enough  to  engage  govern- 
ment forces  In  combat.  If  the  rebels  secure 
a  large  enough  area  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  it  may  become  the  site  of  the  pro- 
visional rebel  government  being  organized 
in  Miami  and  New  York  by  exiled  Cuban 
politicians  and  businessmen. 

Castro  has  been  trying  for  nearly  a  year 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  Escambray  to  wipe 
out  the  rebel  base.  At  present  he  Is  re- 
ported to  have  encircled  the  mountain  with 
40,000  militia,  cutting  the  rebels  off  from 
dlrec  land  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  rebels  are  being  supplied  by 
planes  operating  from  foreign  bases. 

opposrriON  strategy 

The  strategy  of  the  opposition  is  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  operational  military  bases  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  force  Castro 
to  divide  and  disperse  his  military  strength. 
A  second  rebel  group  Is  operating  in  the 
Sierra  Cristal.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Orlente  Province,  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Island.  They  propose  to  open  a  third  front 
soon,  possibly  Plnar  del  Rio  Province,  near 
Havana. 

There  is  much  talk  about  a  large-scale 
attack  by  an  invasion  force  being  built  up 
at  foreign  bases  near  Cuba.  The  Castro  gov- 
ernment maintains  that  these  bases  are  In 
Florida  and  Guatemala.  It  also  accuses  the 
U.S.  Government  of  supplying,  financing, 
training,  and  transporting  the  invasion 
force. 

The  American  press,  and  Spanish-language 
press  operated  by  Cuban  exiles  at  Miami 
have  supplied  the  Castro  regime  with  plen- 
tiful evidence  to  support  the  charges.  On 
March  3,  El  Avance.  a  former  Havana  news- 
paper now  published  In  Miami,  had  two 
photographs  on  Its  front  page  showing 
Cuban  liberation  battalions  training  In  some 
part  of  the  Americas.  They  were  being  re- 
viewed by  Manuel  Antonio  de  Varona,  a 
former  Cuban  politician,  now  active  in 
Miami  and  New  York,  in  organizing  the 
provisional  rebel  government. 

DIFFICTJLTIES    fob    tTNTTED    STATES 

In  view  of  the  publicity  given  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  a  secret 
op>eratlon.  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  U.S.  Oovernment  to  dissociate  Itself 
from  It. 

And  the  United  States  Is  now  exposed  to 
charges,  brought  before  the  United  Nations 


by  the  Castro  regime,  of  supporting  a  move- 
ment to  overthrow  a  foreign  government — 
charges  gratuitously  supported  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  United  States  and  Its  exiled 
Cuban  guests. 

Cuban  exiles  have  a  reply  to  Castro's 
charges.  They  ask  how  he  can  complain 
against  their  oversea  preparations  for  an 
Invasion  of  Cuba  when  Castro  himself.  In 
1056.  went  to  the  United  States,  enlisted  a 
number  of  Cuban  exiles,  and  moved  them  to 
La  Rosa  Ranch,  at  Chalco,  near  Mexico  City. 
where  they  were  trained  to  wage  guerrilla 
warfare  by  Spanish  Republican  Gen.  Alberto 
Bayo,  in  preparation  for  an  attack  on  the 
Batlstiy^dlctatorshlp. 

In  Justifying  his  uprising  against  the  Ba- 
tista regime  July  26.  1953,  Castro  told  the 
court  which  was  trying  him:  "When  a  de 
facto  government  violates  the  rights  of  the 
j>eople.  insurrection  becomes  the  most  sacred 
of  rights  and  the  most  commanding  duty 
When  a  person  seizes  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state,  he  must  be  condemned  to  death  by 
freemen." 

DECLARATION  AGAINST  CASTRO 

The  Cuban  opposition  now  levels  these 
words  against  Castro.  Representatives  of 
the  Cuban  Judiciary.  In  exile  at  Miami,  have 
published  a  declaration  which  says.  In  part: 

"All  citizens.  Including  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  are  relieved  of  any  duty  of 
obedience  as  subjects  of  such  government 
(the  Castro  dictatorship),  civic  resistance 
and  armed  struggle  to  overthrow  it  are  legit- 
imate and  all  officials  and  employees,  both 
administrative  and  Judicial,  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  quit  their  public  positions  and  In- 
corpwrate  themselves  Immediately  In  the 
fight  against  such  an  Illegitimate,  usurping 
government." 

Whatever  the  charges  and  countercharges, 
the  fact  is  that  Castro  must  now  face  a 
major  atUck  which  might  have  the  bless- 
ings If  not  the  active  support  of  the  United 
States.  To  meet  such  an  attack  he  has  his 
regular  army  of  48,000  men  (roughly  twice 
the  size  of  Batista's  army):  6.700  naUonal 
police;  5,000  officers  and  men  of  the  navy 
who  have  been  disarmed  because  Castro  can- 
not rely  on  them,  and  145,920  members  of 
the  amateurish  militia,  organized  in  160  bat- 
talions, one-third  of  whom  are  girls  and 
women. 

He  also  has  150,000  Young  Rebels  between 
the  ages  of  11  and  17,  Including  10,000  girls, 
but  they  are  being  trained  to  serve  as  shock 
forces  to  break  up  street  demonstrations. 
For  example,  they  were  used  recently  to  dis- 
solve a  demonstration  by  women,  dressed  In 
mourning,  who  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Havana  toward  the  Presidential  Palace  to 
appeal  for  the  lives  of  their  fathers,  hus- 
bands, sons,  and  brothers  who  were  to  be 
executed. 

STONES    FOR    GUNS 

They  used  sticks  and  stones  rather  than 
regular  arms  for  this  purpose.  They  used 
the  same  weapons  against  a  street  march  by 
members  of  the  electrical  union  protesting 
against  the  seizure  of  their  union  by  Com- 
myinlsts.  They  also  were  mobilized  recently 
for  a  rally  in  front  of  La  Salle  University, 
where  they  shouted:  "To  the  execution  wall 
with  the  traitors  In  priests'  robes." 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  how  the  Cuban 
population  will  react  under  the  Impact  of 
an  attack  on  the  Castro  regime.  Some  will 
Join  the  rebels,  coming  from  the  middle 
class  and  disillusioned  workers  and  peas- 
ants. Others  can  be  expected  to  remain 
indifferent.  And  a  good  number,  especially 
those  p>easants  who  have  obtained  housing, 
schooling,  and  land  as  a  result  of  the  revolu- 
tion, are  likely  to  rally  around  Castro. 

Unlike  Batista,  widely  regarded  as  corrupt 
and  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  American 
Interests,  Castro  and  Guevara  are  literally 
adored  (as  was  the  former  Argentine  dic- 
tator Juan  Peron  and  his  wife,  Eva)   by  the 
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large  number  of  poor  and  humiliated 
Cubans,  especially  the  Negroes.  They  see 
these  two  leaders  as  saintly  and  honorable 
men,  dedicated  to  removing  Injustices  and 
discrimination,  to  which  the  Cuban  Negroes 
had  been  subjected.  And  they  regard  them 
as  national  heroes  who  turned  to  Russia 
and  Red  China  because  they  felt  that  would 
best  serve  the  national  Interest. 

STRENGTH    rOE    CASTRO 

The  propaganda  charges  that  Castro  and 
Guevara  are  Communist  agents  Imposed  on 
Cuba  by  Russia  and  China  cuts  very  little 
Ice  with  these  people. 

This  gives  Castro  and  Guevara  consider- 
able strenth.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  overthrowing  the  Castro  regime  would 
be  far  more  difficult  and  far  more  costly  In 
men.  material,  and  money  than  the  revolu- 
tion against  Batista. 

Further,  Castro  and  Guevara,  unlike 
Batista,  are  fanatics,  driven  not  only  by  In- 
satiable ambition  but  by  strong  Ideological 
doctrine  which  Is  likely  to  Induce  them  to 
^  fight  to  the  end  rather  than  flee  abroad  to 
enjoy  Ill-gotten  material  gain,  in  which  they 
have  little  or  no  interest. 

During  the  recent  exercises  Intended  to 
I  prepare  the  militia  and  armed  forces  for 
action  In  event  of  attack,  Castro  actually 
mined  the  principal  bridges,  highways, 
buildings  and  hotels.  He  sought  to  em- 
phasize his  declared  intention  to  blow  up 
Havana  and  leave  the  capital  a  heap  of 
ashes  for  anyone  who  sought  to  take  It  from 
him. 

rcARs  or  DTNAMrrE 

Those  of  us  at  the  Habana  Libre  Hotel 
who  learned  that  charges  of  dynamite  had 
been  set  against  the  foundations  had  sev- 
eral uneasy  nights.  There  was  no -certainty 
that  one  of  Castro's  Young  Rebels  or  an 
enamoured  couple  of  his  militia  might  not 
accidently  set  off  the  charges  as  they  played 
hide  and  seek  around  the  dynamited  pillars 
In  the  basement  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning. 

Only  the  test  of  battle  Itself  can  reveal 
whether  the  Cuban  group  at  Miami  Is  se- 
riously underestimating  Castro's  strength 
and  overestimating  Its  own. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  attitude  taken 
by  Castro's  two  principal  allies — Russia 
and  Red  China.  During  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  Castro's  Communist  as- 
sociates, he  repeatedly  emphasized  to  me 
the  theme  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
committed  to  go  to  Cuba's  aid  by  flrlng 
atomic  rockets  at  this  country. 

I  told  him  that  I  got  his  message,  but  I 
could  assure  him  that  no  one,  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  lead- 
ers, would  Insult  their  Intelligence  by  tak- 
ing such  a  threat  seriously. 

Castro's  opponents  are  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
protesting  violently,  will  refrain  from  Inter- 
vening with  military  aid.  In  the  form  of 
men  or  materiel.  In  the  event  the  United 
States  Intervenes  directly  or  indirectly  In 
Cuba. 

However,  Red  China  Is  another  matter, 
and  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that, 
if  It  Is  physically  possible  to  do  so,  Pelplng 
would  supply  arms,  planes,  and  possibly 
"volunteers." 

In  such  an  event,  the  world  would  be 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  Red  China  prov- 
ing that  it  Is  "more  Communist  than  the 
Comr^.unists  of  Russia"  by  charging  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  challenging  the 
United  States  only  90  miles  off  the  American 
coast. 

This  would  serve.  In  part,  as  Red  China's 
retaliation  for  American  denial  to  It  of  the 
Matsu  and  Quemoy  Islands  lying  dff  the 
shore  of  the  Chinese  mainland  at  a  distance 
comparable  to  that  of  Cuba  in  relation  to 
the  U.S.  mainland. 


There  can  t)e  little  doubt  of  the  outcome 
of  such  a  contest  In  the  Caribbean  theater 
and  any  gesture  by  Red  China  or  even  Rus- 
sia in  this  area  cannot  conceivably  resolve 
the  agonizing  crisis  confronting  Fidel  Castro, 
Ernesto  Guevara  and  their  associates  in  the 
current  enterprise  to  establish  the  first  So- 
cialist Soviet  Republic  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Fidel  Castro,  with  his  piercing  oratorical 
powers,  his  poetry,  his  wild  Imagination  and 
acts  of  heroism,  evidently  inherited  from 
Don  Quixote,  descended  from  the  mountains 
of  Cuba  little  more  than  2  years  ago  and 
raised  the  image  of  long-overdue  social  Jus- 
tice for  his  poor  island  people. 

Even  more  than  that,  he  appeared  as  a 
bearded  prophet,  with  magic  and  divine 
powers,  who  would  achieve  the  great  and 
magnificent  dream  of  uniting  the  20  Latin 
American  republics  Into  one  vast  country, 
comparable  to  the  United  States  and  other 
great  powers  of  the  world.  Had  Fidel  Castro 
followed  this  course  within  the  limits  of  the 
Western  system,  he  most  likely  would  have 
emerged  as  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
the  20th  century. 

MISCALCfLATION    SrEN 

But  Castrc?  and  Guevara,  his  Marxist  men- 
tor, were  betrayed  into  belle\ing.  at  least 
prematurely  that  the  end  of  capitalism  hnd 
arrived  and  that  the  United  States  was  about 
to  collapse  before  the  onrush  of  the  mighty 
Communist  powers  of  the  East. 

As  a  result  of  this  colossal  miscalculation, 
they  have  carried  their  country  to  the  preci- 
pice of  a  cruel  and  bloody  civil  war.  con- 
juring up  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  civil 
war. 

And  instead  of  proving  to  be  a  successor 
to  such  great  Latin  American  heroes  as 
Simon  Bolivar  and  Jose  Marti.  Fidel  Castro 
Is  more  likely  to  go  down  in  history  as  an 
inspired,  mentally  twisted  megalomaniac 
who  betrayed  the  hopes  of  Cuba  and  the 
200  million  unhappy  people  of  Latin  America. 


COMPETITION,  NOT  CARTELIZA- 
TION.  NEEDED  FOR  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  before  the  Easter  recess, 
the  Senate  had  the  honor  of  hearing  two 
fine  and  interesting  discussions  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI 
and  by  the  Senator  from  'West  Virginia 
(Mr.  R.^NDOLPH]  on  the  subject  of  de- 
fen.se  procurement.  'With  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  'Virginia,  I 
am  in  full  accord.    As  he  pointed  out : 

A  serious  Imbalance  of  defense  dollar  dis- 
tribution has  been  permitted  to  develop 
and  exist  during  the  past  decade,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  It  has  contributed  to  the 
problem  of  labor  surplus  In  many  areas.  It 
is  a  situation  that  will  be  most  difficult  to 
right. 

Thus  said  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  who  is  a  dear  friend  and  an 
able  colleague,  I  cannot  agree.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  trjing  to  de- 
fend the  imbalance  in  defense  contracts. 
He  is  trying  to  argue.  I  presume,  that 
only  his  State  is  capable  of  making  mi.s- 
siles  and  other  modem  weapons  and 
weapons  systems;  or  if  he  is  not  arguing 
that,  he  is  saying  that  his  great  State 
of  California  is  approximately  twice  as 
capable  as  New  York;  or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  that  almost  one-quarter  of 
such  capabilities  in  the  entire  Nation  ex- 
ists in  the  State  which  the  distinguished 


X  senior  Senator  from  California  so  ably 
represents,  in  part,  in  this  body.  With 
that  point,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  his  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  1.  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lausche],  whom  I  have  also  heard  speak 
on  this  subject,  and  about  94  other  U.S. 
Senators,  do  not  and  cannot  agree. 

Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  1960,  the  State 
of  California  received  23  7  percent  of 
the  net  value  of  military  procurement 
actions.  This  compares  with  18.6  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1957  and  21.2  percent  in 
fiscal  1958.  In  other  words,  California 
is  receiving  approximately  one-fourth  in 
value  of  all  military  prime  contract 
awards  and  this  proportion  has  been  in- 
creasing, not  decreasing,  over  the  long 
run. 

It  is  at  times  u.seful  and  interesting  to 
compare  short-term  statistics  on  a  quar- 
terly or  a  monthly  basis;  but  valid  con- 
clusions can  only  be  reached  when 
considered  on  a  long-term  basis.  The 
figures  which  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia adduces  to  show  a  momentary  frac- 
tional decline  in  California  contracts  do 
not  hold  up  under  a  closer  examination. 
My  deep  concern  over  his  imbalance  has 
been  increased,  rather  than  allayed,  by 
a  careful  study  of  defense  procuisement 
figures  over  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  con- 
cerning the  percentage  of  population 
which  California  has  to  the  whole?  Is 
my  understanding  conect  that  it  is 
about  8' 2  percent? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. California  is  now  the  second  most 
populous  State.  I  believe  it  has  clearly 
exceeded  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  receiving  24  per- 
cent of  the  procurement  contracts  of  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  receiving  23.7 
percent;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  York  apprehensive  that  this  great 
disparity  in  the  allocation  of  defense 
work  will  grow  worse,  not  better,  as  time 
goes  on,  unless  something  is  done  to 
check  the  growing  trend  of  sending 
everything  to  California? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  been  happening.  In  fiscal  1957,  Cal- 
if oi-nia  had  18.6  percent  of  such  con- 
tracts; in  fiscal  1958,  21.2  percent;  and 
in  fiscal  1960,  23.7  percent.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  change  that  pattern, 
what  the  Senator  from  Oliio  has  suggest- 
ed is  very  likely  to  happen. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Dayton.  Ohio, 
where  Wright-Patterson  Field  is  located, 
a  rather  radical  reform  in  the  procure- 
ment organization  was  instituted.  There 
it  is  believed  that  the  signs  point  to  a 
movement  to  California,  thus  further  in- 
creasing the  allocation  of  contracts 
which  go  to  that  State  at  tlie  expense  of 
States  which  are  entitled,  justly,  to  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  procure- 
ment contracts  let. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Dayton  instal- 
lation, or  a  major  part  of  it,  were  moved 
to  the  west  coast,  that  would  affect  the 
State  of  New  York  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor's own  State  of  Ohio,  because  the 
nearness  to  the  procurement  facility  has 
some  bearmg  on  the  work  done  by  that 
facility  and  the  place  where  the  con- 
tracts are  let. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  contem- 
plated the  moving  out  of  Dayton  the 
procurement  operations  for  electronics, 
and  placing  them  in  the  Washington 
area.  We,  of  course,  are  apprehensive 
that  with  the  movement  of  procurement 
operations  will  also  go,  eventually,  the 
business. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  those  facilities  are 
moved  out  of  Dayton,  I  hope  that  they 
might  be  moved  into  New  York  State 
rather  than  near  Washington,  because 
New  York  has  wonderful  capacity  for 
such  work.  There  is  some  talk  about 
moving  some  procurement  facilities  out 
of  Rome,  N.Y.,  which  also  handles  elec- 
tronics. There  has  been  talk  about  that. 
The.  revelations  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  are  very  interesting.  I  as- 
sure him  there  will  be  no  pirating,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  that  so 
much  of  the  procurement  is  moving  to 
the  west  coast. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  propose 
to  defend  my  sister  State  of  California, 
but  I  wish  to  propose  some  very  serious 
questions  which  arise.  I  realize  that 
California  receives  a  large  amount  of 
money  from  deferise  contracts,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  bulk  of  the  air- 
craft industry  long  before  the  war  was 
in  California.  The  testing  and  proving 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the 
main  testing  and  proving  grounds  of  the 
Navy  arc  in  California. 

For  years,  the  great  bulk  of  airline 
contracts  has  gone  to  companies  located 
in  California,  or  to  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co.  in  the  State  of  Washington.  So  I 
think  such  a  movement  is  only  natural. 
I  cannot  attach  any  evil  to  it.  The  air- 
craft industry  on  the  west  coast  was, 
fortunately,  prepared  for  the  wartime 
business,  and  that  business  has  con- 
tinued there  since  the  war.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  said  that  we  are  still  in  the 
war. 

So  I  am  not  unduly  surprised  that  the 
west  coast  industry  is  receiving  this 
amount  of  contracts.  In  fact,  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  it  does  not  get 
more  because  it  has  the  facilities  to 
handle  more. 

This  is  the  problem  which  is  in  my 
mind:  If,  for  example,  a  missile  contract 
were  awarded  to  an  aircraft  plant  in 
New  York  or  in  Ohio,  how  much  would 
It  cost  to  move  the  facility  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York,  or  to  erect  a  new 
facility  where  one  does  not  now  exist? 

I  believe  this  matter  must  be  regarded 
in  two  ways.  California  has  benefited 
to  quite  a  large  extent  by  the  movement 
of  electronics  firms  there.  Frankly,  un- 
til that  happened  we  had  not  realized 
that  California  had  the  great  advantages 
that  it  does  have  for  electronics  manu- 
facturing; and  we  did  not  fully  realize 
that  until  the  Signal  Corps  moved  almost 


its  entire  installation  to  California,  from 
Fort  Monmouth ;  and  today  the  RCA  and 
other  large  firms  are  moving  their  in- 
stallations to  California,  because  of  the 
low  humidity  there.  Again,  that  is  an 
accident  of  nature,  just  as  there  are, 
likewise,  accidents  of  economics.  Cali- 
fornia had  not  realized  that,  and  was  not 
prepared  for  that  development.  I  simply 
wished  to  make  this  comment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  As  will  be  developed  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  believe  that 
the  best  possible  national  defense  should 
be  obtained  for  the  funds  our  Govern- 
ment spends,  no  matter  where  the  pro- 
curement takes  place.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  other  things  are  equal, 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  labor  surplus 
areas  and  there  are  areas  equally  well 
qualified,  by  reason  of  the  available  per- 
sonnel and  by  reason  of  plants  and  by 
reason  of  equipment,  to  do  the  job  that 
is  being  done — and  increasingly  so — on 
the  west  coast. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time,  because  it 
enables  me  to  make  a  point  which  I 
believe  touches  a  somewhat  different 
facet  of  this  matter. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  mobilize  all  our  resources  in  order 
to  obtain  far  greater  production  and 
growth  of  the  gross  national  product,  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  maladjustment  of 
contracts  has  exhibited  itself  in  my  own 
State.  The  Ramo-Wooldridge  Co.  con- 
structed, at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of 
dollars,  a  huge  plant  immediately  south- 
east of  Denver;  and  there  that  firm 
assembled  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
for  the  production  of  delicate  precision 
instruments  that  I  have  seen  assembled 
anywhere.  At  the  same  time,  the  firm 
assembled  a  team  of  the  finest  mechan- 
ical workers  that  one  could  imagine.  In 
addition,  approximately  300  mathema- 
ticians and  scientists  in  various  fields 
were  brought  there.  That  organization 
constitutes  one  of  the  finest  teams,  with 
an  outstanding  combination  of  person- 
nel and  productive  capacity,  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Among  the  work  with  which 
it  has  been  occupied  is  a  specialized  com- 
puter program. 

But  the  maladjustment  of  contracts 
and  the  awarding  of  contracts  from 
Washington  has,  within  the  last  few 
months,  forced  the  Ramo-Wooldridge 
firm  to  abandon  that  effort.  It  has 
offered  to  turn  it  over  to  the  workers,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  workers  can  do 
anything  with  it.  But  thus  far  they 
have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  along 
that  line. 

So  in  this  day  and  age.  when  we  are 
struggling  to  move  ahead  of  the  Russians 
in  scientific  fields — and  let  me  say  that 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  thinks  we  lag 
behind  the  Russians — and  when  each 
Senator  knows  that  we  must  face  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  are  going  to  wage  war 
on  every  front,  particularly  on  the  eco- 
nomic front — although  this  is  not  to  say 


that  we  cannot  call  the  Lao  situa- 
tion a  war — there  is  no  use  in  kidding 
ourselves  any  longer;  we  must  frankly 
face  the  fact  that  we  have  to  wage  this 
war  on  every  front — on  the  sociological 
front,  on  the  political  front,  and  on  every 
other  front. 

Yet  there  now  exists  in  Colorado  that 
very  fine  organization,  that  very  fine 
plant,  and  that  highly  skilled  and  quali- 
fied force  of  mechanics,  technicians,  and 
scientists  of  almost  every  description, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tronics field;  but  that  entire,  marvelous 
setup  is  literally  falling  to  pieces  before 
our  eyes:  and  apparently  no  one  in  the 
administration  or  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  interested  in  keeping  together 
that  great  collection  of  human  resources 
and  material  resources,  in  order  to  make 
possible  further  favorable  developments 
in  connection  with  our  national  defense 
program. 

I  believe  we  must  have  more  overall 
planning  than  we  have  had.  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said  in  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  situation  in  California  has 
more  or  less  grown  like  Topsy,  because 
aircraft  production  became  established 
in  California  long,  long  before  it  did  in 
other  States. 

Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion  our  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  continue  to  permit 
organizations  similar  to  the  one  to  which 
I  have  referred — the  Ramo-Wooldridge 
plant,  in  Denver — to  fall  apart,  and  to 
let  the  great  force  of  skilled  scientists, 
technicians,  and  mechanics,  and  the 
great  plant  there — which  has  fantastic 
poss.ibilities  for  the  production  of  the 
finest  of  technological  equipment  for 
missiles,  electronics,  and  so  forth — fall 
apart.  While  we  are  making  these  other 
efforts,  we  should  not  permit  such  or- 
ganizations and  installations  to  be 
abandoned. 

Certainly  I  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  importance  of 
this  immediate  situation,  because  I  am 
sure  that  such  a  development  ir>  Colo- 
rado has  its  counterparts  in  many  other 
States.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  noth- 
ing less  than  criminal  for  our  Govern- 
ment or  for  the  prime  contractors  for 
our  Government  to  let  that  great  plant, 
with  its  great  wealth  of  manpKJwer  and 
machinery,  fall  apart,  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  be  disrupted  and  dissipated  and 
not  used  to  Increase  the  strength  of  our 
country. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  yield- 
ing to  me.  My  remarks  have  not  been 
exactly  to  the  point  to  which  he  was 
speaking;  but  the  matter  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  very  closely  allied  to  it  and 
to  the  strength  of  our  country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield,  to  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  further  observation? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  strength  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
pointed  out  that  these  industries  have  es- 
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tablished  themselves  in  California  and 
that  the  growth  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  has  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  those  industries. 
However.  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  volume  of  national -defense  business 
going  to  California  is  constantly  in- 
creasing; and  in  addition,  I  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  declared  essential  that  there  be 
nonconcentration  of  vital  industries. 
'  Mr.  KUCHEL.  All  that  went  out  with 
thermonuclear  developments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  Senator  from  California 
is  now  in  the  Chamber.  Obviously,  he 
hurried  here. 

Mr.  KEATING.     And  he  should. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  other  day  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  California 
whether  it  is  reasonable  for  a  State  with 
8  percent  of  the  population  to  be  getting 
24  percent  of  the  procurement  business. 

Mr.  KEATING  The  Senator  from 
California  had  no  answer — or,  at  least, 
no  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  On  its  face, 
that  situation  does  not  look  good.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  are  a.«;ked 
whether  we  can  establish  that  any  evil 
has  brought  atxjut  that  situation,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  agree:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr    KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  I  may  refer  to 
a  matter  which  relates  rather  closely  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  North  American  Aircraft  Co. 
has  had.  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  a  large 
plant  for  the  production  of  fighter 
aircraft. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  When  we  were 
manufacturing  fighter  planes,  that  was 
a  very  busy  plant;  but  I  point  out  that 
we  do  not  have  a  new  fighter  plane  on 
the  boards  today,  and  in  the  Air  Force 
budget  that  will  be  submitted,  the  fighter 
aircraft  that  are  to  be  built  are  being 
built  at  Farmingdale.  Long  Island. 
There  are  no  rAore  fighter  planes  being 
built  at  the  North  American  plant.  I, 
myself,  think  this  fact  is  tragic.  I  think 
the  people  of  this  country  should  realize 
we  do  not  have  any  jet  fighter  planes 
being  planned,  or  on  the  boards,  and  that 
we  have  only  those  which  are  being  built 
or  completed,  and  only  a  few  of  those. 

This  decision  at  the  top  level  not  to 
build  any  more  fighter  planes,  and  not 
to  build  the  B-70  in  the  amount  we  think 
we  should  have,  is  going  to  directly  af- 
fect the  North  American  plant  in  Ohio. 
It  will  affect  the  North  American  plant 
^in  Los  Angeles.  It  will  affect  the  North 
American  plants  all  over  the  country. 
These  are  decisions  over  which  we  have 
little  control,  but  we  should  talk  about 
them,  not  for  the  selfish  reason  of  the 
effect  they  will  have  in  our  States,  but 
the  effect  on  the  defense  of  our  country. 
The  North  American  plant  in  Columbus 
is  not  going  to  participate  because  of 
that  decision  of  the  top  echelon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that  Ohio 
has  been  getting  3 '  2  percent  of  the  pro- 
curement contracts,  although  its  con- 
tribution to  the  Gtneral  Treasury  funds 


is  far  in  excess  of  3*2  percent,  and  its 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  practically  double  that 
figure.  I  think  we  from  States  that  seem 
to  be  less  favored  should  point  out  to  the 
Nation  this  great  trend  to  the  West. 
While  I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is.  in  a  substantial  degree,  ob- 
jective and  impartial,  yet  I  still  have  an 
understanding  that  he  comes  from  Ari- 
zona, which  is  probably  profiting  from 
the  large  volume  of  work  going  west. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California,  but 
before  the  Senator  from  Ohio  leaves,  or 
IS  diverted  by  other  activities.  I  want  to 
sound  a  warning  note.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  read  the  remarks  in  the 
April  3  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, in  which  it  was  reported  that  Gov. 
Pat  Brown,  of  California,  has  been  as- 
sured of  more  defense  contracts  in  antic- 
ipation of  his  1962  campaign  and  in  view 
of  his  State's  unemployment  problem.  If 
that  is  an  accurate  statement.  I  think  it 
.should  give  us  all  additional  concern.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Ohio  should 
know  abojat  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator  read 
a  quotation  of  Governor  Brown? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  I  thought  the 
Senator  would  want  to  know  that,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  California, 
to  whom  I  am  very  happy  to  yield  at  this 
ix)int,  if  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question, 
would  desire  to  know.  also. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  was  that  story 
carried ■^  Was  It  in  a  reliable  publica- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  the  April  3  edition 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  a  very 
reliable  and  distinguished  magazine,  as 
my  friend  knows. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
in  order  that  he  may  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
veiy  grateful  to  the  abte  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  be  that  de- 
fense procurement  contracts  ought  to 
be  allocated  to  each  State  on  the  basis 
of  the  contributions  which  each  State 
makes,  in  the  way  of  Federal  taxes,  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury?    Is  that  his  position? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  that  is  not  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio;  but 
when  there  is  a  great  dispropyortion,  and 
when  it  is  recognized  that  there  are 
facilities  in  other  States  for  doiiig  the 
work,  then  the  States  that  are  suffering 
have  a  right  to  inquire.  All  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  doing  is  making  inquiry.  I 
am  making  inquiry,  and  hope  that  such 
inquiry  will  result  in  a  recognition  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  this  inequita- 
ble situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
calls  it  inequitable  What  rules  would 
the  Senator  change  in  the  Pentagon  so 
that  the  Senator's  State  and  other  States 
would  participate  in  the  position  he  de- 
sires? How  would  the  Senator  change 
the  rules? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose,  in  view  of 
the  statement  coming  from  California 
by  someone  concerned  with  the  course  of 
the  campaign  in  1962,  additional  work 
will  go  to  California.    If  it  does,  it  will 


be    taken    from    my    State    and    other 
States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  repudiate  any 
attempt  by  anybody  to  use  defense 
moneys  for  political  purposes,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  any  Sena- 
tor to  allege  that  this  administration  or 
any  other  administration,  is  guilty  of 
utilizing  defense  moneys  for  political 
purposes.  But  I  again  raise  the  ques- 
tion: What  does  the  Senator  desire  to  do? 
How  would  the  Senator  change  the  rules 
under  which  the  Defense  Department 
now  allocates  defense  contracts  for  the 
defense  of  all  Americans? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  but 
first  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia— that  it  is  my  purpose  today  to 
show  how  defense  procurement  policies 
can  be  changed,  as  proposed  in  the  bills 
introduced  by  the  entire  New  York  dele- 
gation in  order  to  bring  this  about.  This 
is  the  proposed  legislation  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California, 
just  a  few  days  ago,  attacked  with  great 
vigor — always  with  fairness,  but  with 
extreme  vigor — and  naturally  in  support 
of  the  State  he  so  ably  represents. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing a  imanimous-oonsent  request. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Mansfield  pro- 
posed a  imanimous-consent  agreement 
on  H.R.  3935,  the  discussion  of  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  I  can  obtain  the 
fioor  today  I  shall  also  speak  on  this 
subject.  I  have  titled  my  remarks 
"Warning  Against  the  Gold  Rush  in 
Defense  Procui-ement." 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  California 
will  be  present  in  the  Chamber  at  that 
time. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio'' 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia so  that  he  may  address  an  inquiry 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  I  am 
sure  will  immediately  give  the  Senator 
from  California  his  undivided  attention. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio?  I  should 
like  to  repeat  my  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  change  the  rules  or  the 
law  under  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment today  allocates  defense  procure- 
ment contracts  for  the  defense  of  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  were  in  charge, 
I  would  aim  to  let  contracts  on  the  basis 
of  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  getting  the 
best  materials  and  serving  the  country 
in  the  best  way.  I  would  then  recognize 
that  there  are  50  States  in  the  Union, 
each  having  a  population  and  each  con- 
tributing to  the  tax  burden.  I  would 
further  recognize  that  there  are  labor 
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problems  in  the  50  States,  and  not  alone 
m  California. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  aid  and  to  sive  some  assurance 
to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  a  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
was  speaking  in  Niagara  Palls.  NY.,  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  This  statement  was 
made  September  28,  1960.  It  shows  a 
recognition  by  the  President  of  the  posi- 
tion which  we  are  now  taking.    He  said : 

There  originally  were  great  advantages  In 
bulldmg  aircraft  on  the  west  coast  plus 
early  security  considerations.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  think  defense  contracts  should  be 
fairly  distributed  across  the  Nation. 

I  also  support  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
defense  manpower  policy  No.  4,  which  was 
thrown  out  in  1952,  which  provided  that 
those  defense  contracts  wou.d  go  to  those 
areas  which  were  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tive price  and  had  over  8  percent  unem- 
ployment. , 

I  think  we  can  use  defense  contracts  to 
strengthen  the  economy  as  well  as  strengthen 
the  country  In  any  case,  if  we  are  success- 
ful, we  will  try  to  distribute  defense  con- 
tracts fairly  so  that  it  protects  the  United 
States  and  protects  the  economy. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  take  considerable  heart 
from  the  statement  made  by  President 
Kennedy  in  the  campaign,  on  September 
28,  1960,  when  he  spoke  at  Niagara  Falls. 
where  the  Bell  Aircraft  Co.  is  located, 
which  company  has  suffered  consider- 
ably by  a  loss  of  business  and  has  caused 
there  a  considerable  degree  of  unem- 
ployment. 

I  hope  that  the  President  has  not  in 
any  way  changed  his  mind  and  that  he 
will  see  to  it  the  Defense  Department 
does  give  consideration  to  the  commit- 
ments which  he  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  KEATING     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Third,  I  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  danger  of 
concentrating  the  manufacturing  deal- 
ing with  equipment  which  is  vital  to  the 
country.  I  believe  that  decentralization 
would  be  very  helpful  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  more  we  concentrate  in 
California,  the  graver  will  be  the  danger 
that  in  case  of  trouble  there  may  be  a 
calamity. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question. 

Mr.  KR-^TTNG     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned, among  other  factors,  the  labor 
problem.  Does  he  t*lieve  that  the  De- 
fense Department  should  be  required  to 
allocate  defense  procurement  contracts 
on  the  basis  of  labor  surplus  areas  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  There  are  many 
■factors  which  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr  KUCHEL.     Is  this  one  of  them? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  one  of  them. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  California, 
with  regard  to  bills  which  have  been 
pending  before  the  Senate,  has  voted  in 
a  manner  which  would  indicate  that  he 
felt  aid  should  be  siven  to  areas  where 
unemployment  is  plentiful. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Indeed  I  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  have 
this  nailed  down,  if  I  may.    The  Senator 


believes  that  defense  contracts  should 
be  allocated  in  part  because  of  labor 
surplus  areas? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  is  done 
now.    It  is  supposed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  KEATING.     It  is. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.     Surely. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
done,  but  It  is  not  done  sufficiently.  It 
is  rather  ridiculous  for  us  to  stand  in 
the  Senate  and  to  vote  for  aid  to  dis- 
tressed treas,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
when  a  distressed  area  is  able  in  every 
respect  to  meet  the  production  of  some 
other  area  in  defense  procurement,  to 
take  business  away  from  the  distressed 
area  and  to  give  it  to  some  other  area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  been  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion, but  I  put  one  question  to  him  10 
times.  The  other  day  the  Senator  re- 
fused to  yield  to  me.  He  still  has  not 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  deny  that  assertion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  so  that  the 
Senator  may  answer. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  the  record  show 
that  I  deny  the  assertion,  and  let  the 
Senator  ask  another  question.  The 
Senator  is  generous  in  his  yielding.  He 
is,  t^nhappily,  not  so  in  many  of  his 
comments. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  in«:istent  on 
pressing  the  question  today,  but  the 
question  is  simply  this:  Does  it  not  on 
its  face,  look  unreasonable  that  Cali- 
fornia should  be  getting  24  percent  of 
the  procurement  business  when  Cali- 
fornia has  about  8  percent  of  the  jxjpu- 
lation  and  the  tax  contribution  it  makes 
is  far  below  24  p>ercent?  That  is,  simply 
stated,  the  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  it  is  unreasonable? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  expect  the 
Senator  to  answer  my  question  by  ask- 
ing me  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  an  able 
lawyer,  and  is  not  going  to  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  denouncing  the  Defense 
Department  for  any  fraud  or  favoritism. 
Of  this  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Having  said  that,  I 
merely  say  that  if  no  contention  is  made 
on  this  floor  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
ever  been  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  favor- 
itism or  collusion,  then  I  say  it  has  been 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people 
that  contracts  have  gone  where  they 
have  gone  in,  this  country. 

I  am  .sure  that,  upon  reflection,  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  the  De- 
fense Department  under  Roosevelt,  un- 
der Truman,  under  Eisenhower,  and  un- 
der Kennedy  has  proceeded  and  is 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  law  and 
Is  endeavoring  to  give  every  single  dime's 
worth  of  contracts  to  the  bidder  who  is 
most  responsive  to  the  bid.  with  one 
purpose  in  mind:  How  to  give  America 
the  strongest  military  p)ower,  how  to 
deter  Communist  aggression  and,  if  nec- 
essary, how  to  combat  it. 

Obviously,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
assist  the  unemployed  in  this  country. 


My  friend  from  New  York  voted  for  such 
legislation.  I.  from  California,  voted 
for  legislation  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance on  a  national  basis,  and  to  in- 
dicate that  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  national  concern  and  not  a  local 
concern.  I  was  criticized  in  some  quar- 
ters for  that  position,  but  I  took  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  social  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  intertwined  with  the 
prodigious  responsibility  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  care  for  America's  de- 
fense in  these  tioublous  times. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  agrees  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  quite  sure  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  other  Senators  who 
are  in  disagreement  with  the  large  vol- 
ume of  work  that  is  presently  going  to 
California,  likewise  agree.  But  while  I 
have  respect  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  wish  it  emphatically  understood 
that  I  do  not  have  implicit  faith  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  Infallible  and 
not  subject  to  error,  and  that  too  much 
business  is  not  going  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
iornia.  On  that  basis  I  contemplate 
asserting  myself. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  my  friend  con- 
tend that  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  wrong  in  what  it  has  done? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Oh,  yes.  I  think 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  been  wrong. 
The  Senator  need  only  look  at  the  recent 
report  of  the  General  Accountmg  Office, 
which  points  out  scores  of  instances  in 
which  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
extraordinarily  extravagant.  I  repeat 
that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Cahfomia  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  constantly  t)een 
careful  and  has  not  made  mistakes  nor 
been  extravagant. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  make  that 
statement.  Even  my  friend  from  Ohio 
is  capable  of  making  a  mistake  on  oc- 
casion. I  suggest  that  this  is  one  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. I  merely  wish  to  say  that,  as  has 
been  said  by  both  Senators  from  New 
York,  and  as  I  shall  repeat  when  I  get 
Into  a  discussion  of  the  pror>osed  legis- 
lation, there  Is  no  intention  or  desire  to 
subordinate  the  defense  of  the  Nation  to 
social  or  economic  conditions.  All  we 
say  is  that  when  a  facility  in  a  labor- 
surplus  area,  which  can  do  In  every 
respect  as  good  a  Job  as  one  In  an  area 
of  high  employment,  bids  as  low,  and 
is  equally  qualified  to  handle  the  job, 
it  makes  no  sense  for  one  department  of 
the  Government,  namely,  the  Defense 
Department,  to  be  excluded  and  ex- 
empted from  the  consideration  of  that 
economic  situation  In  the  award  of  the 
contract. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Are  they  excluded 
today? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
California,  in  praising  the  procurement 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
maintains  that  the  Defens*"  Department 
has  done  everything  p>erfectly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No.  The  Senator  from 
California  does  not  so  maintain. 
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Mr  KEATING.  My  statement  was 
pretty  close  to  his  language. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Pretty  close,  but  not 
quite. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  carmot  agree  with 
that  statement.  I  cannot  agree  any 
more  than  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  my  able  friend 
believe  that  labor-surplus  areas  are 
excluded  from  consideration  simply  be- 
cause they  are  labor-surplus  areas? 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  I  say  is  that 
the  Defense  I>epartment  should  give 
consideration  to  that  aspect  when  other 
things  are  equal. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  my  friend 
whether  the  law  contains  such  a  pro- 
vision today. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  a  question. 
There  is  a  serious  question  whether  that 
is  the  law  today ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  make 
it  abiindantly  clear  that  such  is  the  sit- 
uation. As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said,  a  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  that 
we  may  be  alerted  to  the  dangers — not 
with  respect  to  California  as  a  State,  nor 
to  my  friend  from  California — but  over- 
all to  the  danger  of  concentrating  de- 
fense procurement  in  any  one  section  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  if  we  put  this 
problem  in  perspe<:tive  and  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  pix)blems  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  if  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  the  junior  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Ke.'KTIngI  and  I  are  support- 
ing is  successful,  it  will  only  mean  that 
there  will  be  com.ietition  in  respect  to 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  busi- 
ness— about  50  percent — which  is  now 
negotiated.  It  may  be  that  in  that  com- 
petition California  will  be  further  ad- 
vantaged and  New  York  and  Ohio  will  be 
further  disadvantaged.  Such  action 
would  be  too  bad.  because  we  must  do 
the  thing  that  meets  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  We  believe  the  Defense 
Department  authorities  have  slipped  into 
an  easy  and  comfortable  way  of  dealing 
with  people  that  they  have  been  dealing 
with  for  some  time 

We  pay  all  credit  to  California  for 
having  leapfrogged  into  the  missile  busi- 
ness. California  has  gotten  far  ahead 
of  us. 

We  say,  "That  is  fine.  You  have  had 
your  opportunity.  You  may  be  able  to 
outbid  us.  But  at  least  now  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  bid." 

We  do  not  want  everyone  to  be  in  a 
groove,  and  to  go  ahead  and  negotiate 
as  they  always  have. 

With  respect  to  the  labor  surplus  set- 
aside,  which  my  colleague  from  New- 
York  has  discussed,  no  larger  amount  of 
business  is  involved  than  there  was  in 
small  business  set-aides.  We  say  much 
the  same  rules  for  labor  set-asides  should 
be  applied  for  a  fraction  of  the  business 
as  are  applied  for  small  business  set- 
asldes.  and  for  ver>-  much  the  same 
reason. 

Such  discussion  should  not  obscure  the 
main  purpose  of  our  prop>osed  legislation, 
which  is  to  get  competition  into  the  area 
of  negotiated  contracts,  which  now  make 
up    80    percent    of    procurement.    My 


friend  from  Ohio  is  a  great  advocate  of 
economy — probably  greater  than  I.  He 
feels  very  strongly  about  economy,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  first  to  say, 
"If  the  door  is  open,  our  people  can 
sharpen  their  F>encils  and  compete.  If 
they  cannot  make  the  grade  we  cannot 
complain."  , 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  L^t  the  record  show- 
there  are  not  two  more  able  advocates  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  than  the  two  able  Sen- 
ators from  New  York,  and  they  are  my 
friends.  They  are  performing  their  duty 
as  they  see  the  light,  and  I  try  to  per- 
form mine  as  I  see  it. 

My  able  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
fi-om  New  York,  has  used  the  phrase  "If 
the  door  is  open."  That  is  all  he  asks. 
I  hope  my  friend  from  New  York  will 
not  take  the  position  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the 
door  has  been  closed.  I  believe  that  the 
door  is  open.  I  believe  that  the  Defense 
Department,  under  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  has 
tried  to  determine  what  Is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  defense  of  the  American 
people.  In  making  such  decisions,  the 
Defense  Department  has  tried  to  deter- 
mine where  the  most  effective,  respon- 
sible and  lowest  bidder  may  be.  If  my 
friend  from  New  York  has  among  those 
wonderful  New  York  people,  which  he 
so  ably  represents,  individuals  who  are 
able  to  compete  in  the  type  of  business 
which  unhappily  we  must  have  in  this 
country  today,  and  who  are  able  to  com- 
pete successfully,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  ought  to  quarrel  if  the  people  in  his 
State  are  able  to  receive  awards  based 
upon  the  lowest  competitive  bid. 

I  hope  my  friend  from  New  York  does 
not  take  the  position  which  I  thought 
was  implicit,  or  somewhat  implicit,  In  his 
statement  that  the  door  Is  closed  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  finish. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  say  I  take 
great  heart  in  the  statement  made  by 
my  friend  from  California,  because  his 
most  recent  statements  indicate  to  me 
that  he  w'ill  support  the  propo.sed  legis- 
lation which  we  have  offered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  tried  as  best  I 
could  to  demonstrate  wherein  I  thought 
my  able  friends  from  New  York  were 
wrong.  I  tried  to  indicate  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  testified  vigor- 
ously against  the  proposed  legislation 
proposed  by  my  friend  from  New  York. 
The  heads  of  the  Defense  Department  of 
this  Government  say,  "Do  not  clothe 
us  with  the  responsibility  of  determining 
where  labor  surplus  is  and,  on  that  basis, 
detei-mine  where  we  should  place  our 
contracts.  Let  us  have  this  prodigious 
responsibility  for  national  defense  alone, 
by  itself." 

I  say  the  Defense  Department  is  right. 
The  Senate  has  said  it  is  right.  Every 
year  when  the  Senate  has  considered 
defense  appropriation  legislation,  as  my 
able  friends  know,  the  Senate  has  writ- 
ten into  such  legislation  a  provision 
clearly  prohibiting  the  use  of  defense 
contracts  to  assist  labor -surplus  areas  in 
this  country. 


We  deal  with  labor  problems.  We 
deal  with  problems  of  unemployment. 
The  Senate  is  continually  dealing  with 
these  problems.  The  other  day  I 
marched  along  with  both  Senators  from 
New  York  in  a  very  close  vote  on  legis- 
lation of  great  importance  to  the  unem- 
ployed in  every  State  and  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Senators  from  New  York  that  this 
is  an  entirely  different  subject,  one  on 
which  the  Senate  has  again  and  again 
sat  in  judgment.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  my  hope — and  I  hope  I  am 
pardoned  for  saying  it — as  an  Ameri- 
can, not  as  a  Californian,  that  Congress 
will  continue  to  restrict  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Defense  Department  to 
provide  for  the  Nations  defense,  not 
any  more,  and  not  any  less. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  simply  make  two  comments.  The 
firit  is  I  hope  that  the  presentation 
which  I  shall  make  will  cau.se  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  to  change  his  mind 
and,  being  openminded  and  f^irminded. 
he  will  recognize  the  merit  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  purpose  is  not 
V.  hat  the  Senator  has  said.  The  Senate 
has  not  time  and  time  again  discussed 
this  subject.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
something  entirely  different.  Before  I 
leave  the  subject  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  California  on  his  judg- 
ment, because  when  he  votes,  he  always 
gives  me  the  impression  of  being  en- 
tirely objective. 

IVIr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  What  I  was  saying  was 
not  that  the  door  has  been  closed  in  a 
legal  sense,  but  that  the  patterns  are 
ea^^y  to  follow,  and  it  has  been  made 
easy  for  people  with  negotiated  con- 
tracts to  go  to  the  offices  involved.  An 
easy  pattern  has  been  established.  We 
must  find  some  way  to  break  up  the 
pattern.  If  we  can  do  so.  we  will  be  in 
a  competitive  situation.  Of  course  I 
shall  speak  independently  later.  We 
have  delayed  my  colleague  long  enough. 
Perhaps  we  can  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  A  short  time  ago 
the  Senator  from  New  York  quoted  from 
what  President  Kennedy  had  said  at 
Niagara  to  some  Bell  Aircraft  employees. 

I  have  here  some  encouraging  state- 
ments made  by  the  President  concerning 
California,  which  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Record.  When  he  w-as  in  Horton 
Plaza,  San  Diego,  on  November  2,  1960, 
he  said: 

The  defense  plants  were  put  out  here  for 
a  good  reason  and  they  are  going  to  stay 
here  for  the  same  reason. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say: 

This  year,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Engle  and  others,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  appropH-lated  $300  million 
for  the  B-70's.  I  endorse  wholeheartedly 
the  B-70  manned  aircraft. 

That  was  encouraging  to  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  West,  particularly 
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the  west  coast.  I  hope  the  President 
reads  these  words.  I  hope  he  remem- 
bers making  that  speech  at  San  Diego. 
We  were  very  encouraged  to  hear  that 
he  wholeheartedly  supported  the  B-70 
program.  Now  he  seems  to  be  waivering 
a  bit. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  will  speak 
later  this  afternoon  about  the  great  gold 
rush.  I  may  be  tempted  to  get  into  the 
act  myself  and  speak  about  the  great 
train  robbery.  I  will  give  an  example. 
We  had  a  little  parachute  factory  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  which  employed  235 
women.  They  entered  a  successful  bid 
for  parachutes  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Air  Force.  Thereupon  a  parachute  fac- 
tory in  Hartford,  Conn.,  because  there 
was  unemployment  in  the  area,  received 
the  contract.  The  Small  Business  Act 
provided  that  that  contract  be  given  to 
the  Eastern  firm.  Th^tArizona  factory, 
therefore,  went  out  of  business.  I  am 
sure  that  is  not  what  the  Senators  from 
New  York  intend.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  me  to  cure  unemploy- 
ment in  one  section  of  the  country  by 
creating  it  in  another  section  of  the 
country. 

All  of  us  in  the  We.~t  have  a  great 
interest  in  this  matter.  We  recognize  the 
problems  the  East  faces.  We  want  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  the  East.  However, 
we  do  not  want  to  help  the  East  by 
going  out  of  business  in  the  West.  We 
are  a  very  altruistic  people  in  the  West, 
but  we  like  to  live  in  the  West,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  think  of  having  to  move 
to  the  East  to  be  able  to  eat.  We  would 
also  welcome  easterners  who  want  to 
move  to  the  We' t. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  many  charms  as 
a  place  to  live.  I  trust  that  the  removal 
of  the  235  people  from  Arizona  did  not 
make  Arizona  a  depressed  State.  I  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  a  great  State.  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  depressed  areas  bill 
strengthened  so  far  as  the  pirating  of  in- 
du.stries  is  concerned.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
and  certainly  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
to  take  business  away  from  on«  area  of 
the  United  States  and  give  it  to  another 
area  if  the  result  is  to  create  a  depressed 
condition  in  the  area  from  which  the 
business  is  taken.  That  does  not  make 
any  sense.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
proposed  legislation  we  'lave  introduced. 
It  is  not  my  intention  in  speaking  on 
this  subject,  I  assure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned,  not  by  me.  but  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  referring  to 
the  efforts  which  the  Sena»,or  has  made 
to  get  business  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  ^and  for  his  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present 
earlier  to  hear  some  of  the  preliminary 
discussions.  I  was  informed  that  my 
good  friends  from  New  York  were  en- 
gaged in  another  foray  against  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  defense  of  the 
East  not  against  the  West.  In  defense 
against  the  attack  made  upon  our  State 
and  our  proposed  legislation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Califor- 


nia, our  dear  friend  but  serious  con- 
tender in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  only  information 
on  this  matter  I  havfi  is  what  I  have 
acquired  since  I  came  on  the  floor.  I 
understand  that  this  is  another  effort  to 
make  a  WPA  out  of  the  defense  con- 
tracting system  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.     That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
will  dispute  that  statement.  However, 
I  carmot  help  believing  that  that  is 
what  it  all  boils  down  to.  I  wished  to 
be  here  in  time  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  my  senior  col- 
league from  California  with  reference 
to  this  subject  matter,  and  to  say  to  the 
Senators  from  New  York  that  a  little 
later  this  afternoon,  and  in  my  own 
time,  I  propose  to  outline  the  policies 
of  the  administration  on  defense  con- 
tracting and  to  illuminate  for  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  from  New  Yoi»k  why 
it  is  that  California  has  acquired  such 
a  large  percentage,  and  such  a  justified 
percentage,  of  the  defense  contracts.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to  me 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  listen  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  my  friend  from  California, 
which  I  hope  will  be  more  than  what 
he  has  said  over  and  over  again  about 
the  merits  of  California  as  a  field  for 
procurement.  I  shall  listen  to  what  the 
Senator  has  to  say  even  if  what  he  says 
is  a  rehash.  I  hope  to  be  illuminated 
by  some  new  ideas.  I  trust  that  my 
friend  from  California  will  not  reiterate 
the  statement  that  the  Senators  from 
New  York  are  seeking  to  make  a  WPA 
out  of  the  Defense  Department,  because 
there  is  nothing  further  from  the  truth, 
and  there  is  no  justification  for  any 
such  charge. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI  in  his  remarks 
on  the  floor  the  other  day  spoke  of  a 
32-percent  decline  in  emplojTnent  in  the 
aircraft  industry  in  his  State  between 
1957  and  1961.  That  sounds  like  a  seri- 
ous matter.  What  the  Senator  does  not 
mention  is  thr.t  in  the  missile  industry, 
a  good  part  of  which  is  classified  sepa- 
rately from  the  aircraft  industry,  there 
was  an  increase  of  22  percent  in  em- 
ployment in  California  from  1958  to 
1959.  alone.  New  York  State,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  a  decline  of  8  per- 
cent. Texas,  which  normally  fares  quite 
well  in  this  body  and  in  Government 
procurement,  showed  a  decUne  of  14  F>er- 
cent.  Alabama  showed  a  decline  of 
15  percent.  Unfortunately,  comparable 
figures  were  not  compiled  for  the  change 
in  missiles  employment  from  1957  to 
1958,  and  figures  are  not  yet  available 
for  the  change  from  1959  to  1960.  How- 
ever, there  is  every  indication  that  when 
the  latest  figures  are  released,  they  will 
again  show  whopping  increases  for  Cali- 
fornia at  the  expense  of  the  other  States. 

Several  other  points  in  the  statement 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
deserve  careful  attention.  First,  the 
Senator  rejoices  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  apparently  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  permitting  100  percent  set- 
asides  in  defense  procurement  for  labor 
surplus  areas  in  order  to  alleviate  seri- 


ous conditions  of  economic  dislocation 
and  human  distress.  This  is  unlike  him. 
for  in  most  matters  he  shows  a  fine  and 
humane  understanding  of  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Has  the  time  come 
when  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  law  is 
being  applied  should  subject  one  to 
obloquy? 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  statement  was 
not  intended  to  subject  the  Senator  to 
obloquy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  say  that. 
However.  I  was  distressed  to  hear  the 
Senator  take  joy  or — I  do  not  want  to 
use  the  word  "exuberate";  it  Is  too 
strong — express  great  satisfaction  over 
the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  permit- 
ting larger  set-asides  for  labor  surplus 
areas  was  ruled  out. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  disagree  with  the  ruling? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  feel  there  should  be 
adequate  set-asides  in  defense  procure- 
ment for  labor  surplus  areas,  in  order  to 
alleviate  serious  conditions  of  economic 
dislocation  and  human  distress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  dis- 
agree with  the  ruling? 

Mr.  KEATING.  -  The  ruling  may  be 
legally  correct,  but  the  ruUng  causes  an 
unfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Am  I  to  be  denounced 
for  approving  a  ruling  which  is  legally 
correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  not  being  denounced.  It 
was  being  pointed  out  that  the  Senator's 
statement  was  different  from  his  normal 
reaction  to  human  distress.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  usually  is  most  con- 
siderate. I  felt  that  there  was  a  note  of 
Joy  or  exuberance,  which  I  regretted, 
in  his  reference  to  the  ruling,  which 
may  be  legally  correct  but  which  results 
in  great  human  suffering. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  recall  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  when  on  this  floor 
he  spoke  with  great  eloquence  and  great 
conviction  about  the  plight  of  unem- 
ployment among  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  it  was  this  Senator  from 
California  who  helped  him. 
-/  Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  was  making.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  a  great  and  deep 
understanding  of  human  needs.  The 
particular  statement  the  Senator  made 
in  vigorously  supporting  defense  pro- 
curement in  his  State— and  I  can  under- 
stand that — seemed  to  depart  slightly 
from  his  great  human  understanding  of 
the  problem. 

The  vote  was  close.  We  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  did. 
He  did  it  out  of  the  great  courage  and 
the  depth  of  understanding  which  he 
has. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.    I  would  do  that  again. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will.  I  hope  he  will  be  impressed  by  the 
arguments  which  I  am  atjout  to  make. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  listen  to  them. 
When  I  read  the  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  which  confirmed  my  own 
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statement  on  the  floor  a  month  pre- 
viously, all  I  said  was: 

I  am  glad  the  Comptroller  General  has  bo 
ruled.  I  am  glad  It  Is  clear  that  under 
the  present  law,  p>assed  by  Congress,  the 
Defense  Department  cannot  be  converted 
Into  an  agency  responsible  for  the  solution 
of  social  problenu  In  our  country. 

That  is  what  I  said,  or  at  any  rate> 
what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  that  was  all  the 
Senator  meant  to  imply,  then  I  am  cer- 
tain he  was  aciing  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  say  there  was  a 
little  bit  of  glee  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Californi.\  said. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  was  the  glee  that 
disturbed  me.  The  glee  seemed  so  out 
of  character. 

Mr,  President,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  denounces  S. 
1178  and  S.  1182.  he  is  indeed  building 
up  a  strawman  and  then  trying  to  tear 
It  down,  becau.se  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced, S.  1182,  and  the  bill  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor  together  with  other 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation. 
S.  1178,  do  not  call  Upon  the  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  spend  more  money  or 
to  reject  a  low  bid  in  order  to  take  a 
higher  bid  in  an  area  of  labor  surplus. 
On  the  contrary,  the  set-aside  programs, 
both  for  areas  of  labor  surplus,  and  for 
small  business,  with  which  my  bill  deals, 
and  which  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
expanded,  do  not  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  money.  In  order  to 
get  a  certain  contract,  the  company 
which  fulfills  the  requirements  for  a  set- 
aside  has  to  meet  the  lowe.st  bid  from  a 
non-set-aside  bidder.  He  does  not  get 
more  money  for  the  contract;  he  merely 
gets  an  extra  opportunity  to  perform  the 
contract  at  the  lowest  competitive  rate. 
This  surely  is  not  too  much  to  ask  at  a 
time  when  we  are  planning  to  spend  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  on  depressed 
area  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  California  main- 
tains that  defense  procurement  must  not 
be  a  WPA  program.  He  says  defense 
contracts  are  not  social  planning  tools. 
He  says  further — 

the  Department  of  Defense  must  have  lati- 
tude to  a-ward  contracts  In  a  fashion  to  bring 
the  greatest  return  for  every  penny  ex- 
pended. 

He  spoke  later  of  "our  universal  wish 
to  get  the  most  for  our  money  and  to 
make  our  dollars  go  as  far  as  possible." 
That  also,  I  may  add.  was  the  gist  of  the 
decision  of  the  GAG,  to  make  sure  that 
the  Government  pays  the  cheapest  price 
for  the  equipment  which  meets  its  needs 
and  standards.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  WillumsI 
made  the  same  point  in  a  statement 
last  week. 

With  those  sentiments.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  in  full  agreement.  That  is  why  I 
am  concerned.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  lowest 
bidders  and  full  competition.  87  percent 
of  the  value  of  military  prime  contracts 
is  not  formally  advertised  for  this  type 
of  competition.  Only  13  percent  of  de- 
fense procurement  dollars  are  actually 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  in  formally 
advertised  procurement  sictions.    What 


is  more,  this  percentage  has  actually  de- 
clined over  the  last  4  or  5  years.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1957.  16  percent  of  all  pro- 
curement'  actions,  including  intragov- 
ernmental,  were  formally  advertised. 
In  1958,  14  percent  were.  And  in  1959 
and  1960,  only  13  percent  were  formally 
advertised. 

About  13  to  20  percent  more  were 
negotiated  with  some  degree  of  competi- 
tion, although  the  extent  of  the  competi- 
tion cannot  be  fully  determined.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  indication  that  all 
competent  firms  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  knew  tliat 
firms  in  any  one  State  or  area  had  bid 
openly  and  competitively  for  contracts 
that  were  formally  advcrticed.  and  had 
won  25  percent,  then,  indeed,  there 
would  be  very  little  to  complain  about. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  No.  indeed. 
Wc  do  not  know  that  the  firms  in  any 
one  State  or  area  can  do  the  best  job 
for  the  least  money,  because  in  most  of 
those  instances  there  was  no  genuine 
competitive  situation  to  judge  by.  This 
makes  it  a  bit  like  a  beauty  contest  in 
which  only  certain  girls  are  invited  to 
compete.  The  winner  may  have  less  to 
offer  the  eye  than  some  of  the  uninvited, 
but  the  judges  have  to  decide  on  the 
basis  of  the  visual  and  tape -measure 
evidence  at  hand. 

I  have  tried,  Mr.  President,  to  obtain 
statistics  in  regard  to  a  breakdown,  by 
States,  between  formally  advertised  ac- 
tions and  those  in  which  there  was  only 
a  irei-y  small  degree  of  competition  or 
none  at  all.  It  is  virtually  impossible, 
under  present  recording  systems,  to  ob- 
tain that  information.  But  if  we  assume 
that  the  ratio  is  fairly  equal  over  the 
whole  country,  that  would  mean  that 
about  87  percent  of  defense  procurement 
dollars  which  are  channeled  into  Cali- 
fornia are  not  the  result  of  formally  ad- 
vertised actions,  but,  rather,  result  from 
negotiations  of  one  kind,  or  another. 
Probably  at  least  two-thirds  of  these  are 
not  competitive  at  all,  but  are  carried  out 
with  a  single  source. 

The  general  rule  set  forth  in  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  pro- 
vides simply  and  plainly  that — 

Purchases  of  and  contracts  for  property 
and  services  covered  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  made  by  formal  advertising. 

However,  negotiation,  instead  of  for- 
mal advertising,  is  permitted  in  17  dif- 
ferent exceptions  to  the  rule;  and.  in 
practice,  negotiation  was  used  for  87 
cents  of  every  dollar  spent  on  defense 
contracts  last  year. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  clear  case  of  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog.  It  is  for  this  reason. 
Mr.  President — not  because  I  am  trying 
to  raise  the  costs  of  defense  procurement, 
but,  rather,  because  I  am  trying  to  cut 
down  on  the  costs — that  I  raise  these 
questions  about  the  imbalance  of  defense 
contracts,  an  imbalance  which  exists  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  geographic  areas 
of  distribution,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  procurement  used. 

There  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr,  President, 
that  the  main  purpose  of  defense  pro- 
curement must  be  to  find  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  provide  the  strongest 
and  most  effective  national  defense  at 


the  smallest  overall  cost.  Military  men 
and  their  civilian  bosses  will  have  to 
make  the  decisions,  on  military  grounds, 
as  to  what  we  need,  And  certainly  I 
am  not  urging  that  we  spend  a  penny 
more  than  is  militarily  justified.  But. 
Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that,  altogether.  $44  bil- 
lion is  going  to  be  spent  on  national 
defense,  this  year.  I  believe  that  the 
$25  bilhon  or  so  that  is  earmarked  for 
procurement  should  not  be  expended 
v.'ith  the  eyes  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment closed  to  certain  other  considera- 
tions which  deeply  affect  overall  costs, 
overall  economic  stability,  and  overall 
Ecographic  and  strategic  balance.  To 
paraphrase  a  famous  saying:  billions 
for  defense,  but  not  1  cent  for  waste. 

Many  studies,  including  an  excellent 
one  published  in.  January  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  indicate 
that  economy  in  defense  procurement 
can  be  achieved  through  greater  com- 
petition. I  admit  that  more  administra- 
tive tim?  and  trouble  might  be  required, 
but  the  overall  result  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  competition  and  lower  prices  for 
defense  hardware.  The  outstanding 
area  where  savings  could  be  established 
is  spare  parts  replacement,  but  I  am 
sure  other  areas  could  also  be  uncovered 
if  a  serious  attempt  were  made.  More 
competition,  I  repeat,  would  eventually 
lead  to  lower,  not  higher,  defense  costs, 
and  it  would  not  impair  our  defense  ef- 
ficiency or  our  national  security. 

Second.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  real  strength  behind  our  military 
equipment  lies  in  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial strength  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Over  the  long  run,  this  is  indis- 
putable; and  it  is  the  long  run  which  we 
must  keep  in  mind.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  defense  procurement  should  be 
widely  distributed,  in  contracts  with  re- 
sponsible and  capable  companies  all 
over  tl3(t  Nation,  with  an  intelligent  view- 
to  overall  economic  factors.  We  must 
not  have  economic  muscles  of  steel  in 
one  area,  and  muscles  of  jelly  in  an- 
other. I  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  well  as  everj-  other  branch 
of  the  Government,  has  an  obligation  to 
consider  areas  of  major  economic  dis- 
location, because  they  are  areas  of  weak- 
ness for  the  whole  country.  They  create 
national  problems  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  all.  not  by  only  one  of  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Government. 
Both  my  own  bill,  S.  1182,  and  the  bill 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  S.  1178, 
would  strengthen  the  obligation  upon 
the  agents  of  the  Government  to  keep 
in  mind  the  economic  and  geographic 
balance  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
the  plight  of  depressed  areas. 

I  also  propose  that  there  be  formed 
within  the  Business  Advisory  Council  a 
special  subcommittee  to  consider  partic- 
ularly the  problems  of  increasing  de- 
fense procurement  in  depressed  areas. 
The  Business  Adnsory  Council,  like  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  to 
be  set  up  under  S.  1,  is  an  adjunct  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Commerce  which 
rightly  has  a  major  concern  with  the 
overall  economic  health  of  the  Nation. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  its  new 
ex  officio  general  chainnan.    It  is  l)eing 
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expanded,  to  include  a  larger  representa- 
tion of  small  business.  It  should  also 
invite  representatives  of  industries  in 
labor  surplus  areas,  so  that  all  these 
groups  together  can  survey  the  needs  of 
labor  surplus  areas  and  can  determine 
how  defense  buying  in  those  areas  can 
be  increased — without,  let  me  add,  alter- 
ing the  basic  criterion  that  the  low  bid- 
der should  get  the  job. 

Fourth.  I  believe  that  more  informa- 
tion about  the  whole  process  of  defense 
procurement  should  be  made  more  read- 
ily available.  Although  my  requests  have 
always  received  careful  and  courteous 
attention  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, under  existing  circumstances  it  is 
difficult  for  the  Department  to  provide 
full  breakdowns,  by  States,  of  defense 
contracts.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
obtain  a  breakdown,  by  States,  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  sole  source  negotiations, 
without  any  competition  at  all,  that 
occur  under  each  of  the  exceptions  in 
the  procurement  law.  In  the  justifica- 
tions that  are  given  for  the  use  of  nego- 
tiations, rather  than  formal  advertise- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  real 
reasons,  lurking  behind  the  brief  and 
formal  language  used,  for  the  avoidance 
of  a  fully  competitive  and  formally  ad- 
vertised proceeding.  I  favor  open  con- 
tracts OF>enly  arrived  at,  within  the 
framework  of  national  secui-ity  consid- 
eration; and  I  recognize  the  great 
importance  of  the  national  security. 

Finally,  there  is  a  very  important 
field  of  defense  work  tha'^  is  virtually 
entirely  outside  of  public  knowledge.  Itf 
is  the  field  of  subcontracting.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  keeps  only  per- 
functory records  in  regard  to  this  field, 
which  may  amount  to  over  half  of  the 
actual  value  of  many  procurement  ac- 
tions. The  hidden  ball  trick  is  all  right 
in  football;  but  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment contracts,  involving  billions,  we 
should  know  who  is  carrying  the  ball, 
and  who  is  taking  the  handoff,  if  there 
is  one.  Terms  of  subcontracting  are 
varied,  and  in  certain  cases  offer  defi- 
nite handicaps  to  smaller  firms.  A  care- 
ful study  needs  to  be  made  of  this  whole 
problem,  not  only  as  it  relates  to  small 
business,  but  also  as  it  relates  to  the 
whole  procurement  process.  Patent  and 
other  proprietar>'  rights  are  involved  in 
the  problem.  More  information  in  these 
areas  would  be  useful  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  the  complex  proce- 
dures of  defense  contracts. 
I  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  needs  can  be  met.  and  that  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  as  well  as  the  over- 
all economic  standing  of  the  country, 
can  be  rendered  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient through  a  more  eqditable  and 
more  competitive  distribution  of  con- 
tracts. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
I         10  A.M.  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.=;k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  a.m..  Tuesday  next. 
I  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service,  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  71erk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen  1,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  McNamaraI,  on  the  bill  now  under 
discussion,  I  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
consideration  of,  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  proposed  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday. 
April  18,  1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  3935.  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  the 
majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  we  ask  the 
Senator  whether  this  agreement  will 
take  care  of  any  amendment,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  on  the  desk,  or 
which  may  be  newly  submitted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object,  of  course — I  would  like  to 
ascertain  what  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  is  with  reference  to  the  re- 
mainder of  today,  and  Monday  also,  if  he 
cares  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  MAJ^SFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  remain  in  session  to  a  rea- 
sonable hour  tonight — 6  or  7  o'clock — 
and  to  dispose  of  what  amendments  we 
can.  The  Cooper  amendment.  I  think, 
will  be  before  us  shortly.  We  hope  also 
to  consider  shortly  the  Dirksen  substi- 
tute, the  so-called  Kitchin-Ayres  bill,, 
and  certain  amendments  which  will  be 
offered.  I  understand,  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater  !  and  by  other  Senators. 

It  Is  the  intention  then — and  this  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader,  and  he  concurs — to  go 
over  from  tonight  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  and  on  Tuesday  to 
remain  in  session  rather  late,  if  need  be, 
to  try  to  finish  consideration  of  the  bill 
that  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  At  the  time 
we  were  having  our  initial  discussion  I 
understood  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  meet  Monday  and  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  dispose  of  the  less  impor- 
tant amendments:  that  is.  the  amend- 
ments not  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
or  which  do  not  relate  to  vital  matters  in 
the  bill.  As  I  now  understand,  there 
has  been  a  change  in  that  plan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  must 
apologize,  because  I  thought  I  had  dis- 
cusvsed  the  subject  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  recall  what  the  Senator  said. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  There  ha*  been 
this  change.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
agree  to  what  we  have  asked. 

I  point  out  that  we  will  try  to  get  as 
much  accomplished  this  afternoon  in  the 
way  of  action  on  amendments  as  i>os- 
sible. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.     I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  this  is  a  perfectly  fair 
and  equitabb  agreement,  and  I  am  glad 
it  was  submitted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
unanimous  consent  order.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  is  ' 
entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  is  presently  consider- 
ing, the  so-called  minimum  wage  bill. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in 
reporting  its  version  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  Wednesday,  has  struck  a  dev- 
astating blow  against  our  traditional  ' 
concept  of  interstate  commerce,  and  has 
threatened  the  jobs  of  many  of  our  mar- 
ginal workers. 
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At  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
supposedly  concerned  with  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  would  back  a  bill 
such  as  this  one,  which  is  going  to  force 
many  small  companies,  op>erating  on  a 
thin  margin  of  profit,  to  reduce  their 
work  force.  And  to  do  this  in  the  name 
of  helping  those  workers  is  to  add  in- 
sult to  injury. 

If  this  bill  passes,  who  will  be  hurt? 

First,  the  elderly,  trying  to  supple- 
ment social  security  or  other  income  by 
low-paying  jobs. 

Second,  the  handicapped,  and  the  less 
efficient  workers,  who  are  the  first  to  go 
when  a  reduction  in  work  force  becomes 
pecessary. 

Third,  students  and  other  part-time 
workers. 

And,  fourth,  all  other  low-income 
workers  whose  services  may  be  marginal, 
and  whose  labor  is  not  absolutely  es- 
sential to  operation  of  the  business. 

But  the  worker  is  not  the  only  one  who 
can  be  injured.  The  business  enterprise 
itself — especially  if  it  is  a  relatively 
small  one — can  be  hurt.  Although  the 
administration  has  E>osed  as  a  friend  of 
small  business,  this  bill  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  small  businessman,  as  I 
shall  explain  later.  Under  current  law. 
most  large  OF>erations  come  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  bill 
moves  to  bring  in  the  smaller  retail 
operators,  and  marks  the  begirming  of 
a  trend  which  ultimately  will  bring  in 
all  small  retail  operations,  which  will  be 
a  serious  blow — in  some  cases  a  fatal 
blow — to  many  small  businesses. 

The  mail  I  have  received  from  opera- 
tors of  businesses  in  my  State  indicates 
that  the  great  increase  in  coverage  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  is  going  to  force  many 
of  these  businessmen  to  cut  their  pay- 
rolls, or  to  go  out  of  business.  In  any 
case,  the  person  who  suffers  most  is  the 
man  this  bill  is  supposedly  intended  to 
help — the  low-income  employee. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  concept  of 
a  minimum  wage  law.  Indeed,  I  have 
supported  moderate  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  in  the  past.  The  original 
act  had  as  its  objective  the  elimination 
of  labor  conditions  "detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency, 
and  general  well-being  of  workers." 
This  is  a  worthy  goal.  But  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  although  tied  to  that  policy 
statement,  will  not  accomplish  its  goal, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  will  threaten 
to  destroy  the  freedom  and  the  produc- 
tive resiliency  of  our  society. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  have  no  per- 
sonal stake  in  opposing  this  bill.  In  the 
businesses  with  which  I  am  connected 
in  my  home  State,  the  lowest  wages  are 
considerably  above  the  $1.25  proposed 
minimum.  My  objections  are  based  sole- 
ly upon  my  concern  about  the  effect  this 
bill  will  have  on  the  economy,  and  more 
particularly  on  our  traditional  consti- 
tutional checks  on  Federal  power. 

A  rOOT  IN  THE  DOOR  IN  OESTEOTINC  THE  INTKR- 
STATI    COMMEECK    TEST 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  bill  repre- 
sents a  foot  in  the  door  in  destroying 
the  interstate  commerce  test.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  last  foot  in  the  door. 


My  concern  relates  to  our  Federal - 
State  relationships  as  established  by  the 
Constitution.  Article  X  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that — 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

This  bill  is  another  move  in  a  diversi- 
fied program  whose  objective  seems  to  be 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  States  and  to 
concentrate  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  sounds  like  an  old  story. 
but  it  is  a  very  real  one.  and  this  proposal 
contributes  to  it  very  specifically.  For 
many  generations,  we  have  recognized 
the  difference  between  interstate  and 
intra.state  commerce  and  limited  the 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  regulation  of  those  businesses  which 
were  obviously  jnterstate  in  nature.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  shocked  at  the  state- 
ments of  some  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  effect  that  our  traditional  tests  of 
interstate  commerce  really  do  not  mat- 
ter. As  an  example  of  this  indifferent 
and  dangerous  attitude,  I  quote  from  the 
House  debate  on  the  Ayres  -Kitchin  sub- 
stitute, recorded  on  page  4684  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  March  23, 
19C1.  In  that  debate  a  Utah  Represent- 
ative said: 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  retailers  are  or 
are  not  In  interstate  commerce.  Or.e  glance 
at  the  products  on  the  shelves  of  the  typical 
store  should  make  everyone  thoroughly  aware 
that  retailers  distribute  products  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  clearly  in  the  stream  of  Inter- 
state commerce. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  retail  company  runs  3  stores  or  10 
stores — 

Or,  I  interix)late  myself,  one  store — 

or  whether  It  runs  them  all  In  one  State,  or 
has  them  spread  over  several  States.  If  It 
sells  Interstate  products,  it  is  a  part  of  inter- 
state commerce  regardless  of  the  location  or 
nuniber  of  its  stores. 

The  issue,  I  repeat,  is  not  whether  these 
businesses  are  in  commerce,  but  simply 
whether  we  choose  to  exercise  our  authority 
to  cover  them. 

The  last  comment  in  the  quotation,  I 
have  underlined. 

This  same  Representative  then  steps 
back  from  his  implied  E>osition  that  any 
business  is  fair  game  for  Federal  regu- 
lation by  giving  it  as  his  belief  "that 
even  the  corner  grocer  is  technically  in 
interstate  commerce,  but  I  draw  the  line 
at  extending  our  authority  to  such  lo- 
cally oriented  merchants." 

I  add  my  own  interpolation,  "at  this 
time."  because  if  we  can  assume  that  the 
corner  grocer  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  then  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  and  the  whim  of  the  Congress  as  to 
when  he  may  be  brought  under  the  act. 

My  question  is.  How  long  will  the  cor- 
ner grocer  remain  outside  of  the  arm  of 
Federal  regulation  if  we  take  this  first 
major  step  to  destroy  the  traditional  test 
of  interstate  commerce?  The  propo- 
nents of  the  McNamara  bill  approach 
are  using  a  very  subtle  means  to  pave 
the  way  for  Federal  wage  regulation  of 
all  businesses,  large  or  small,  interstate 
and  intrsLstate. 

This  bill,  by  the  simple  device  of  using 
dollar   ceihngs    to    determine   coverage, 


completely  destroys  the  old  concept  of 
interstate  commerce.  Some  industries 
will  get  exemption  under  this  bill,  but 
if  the  bill  itself  is  adopted  and  the  new- 
principle  of  size  rather  than  type  of 
service  is  validated,  then  it  will  only  be 
a  question  of  time  until  the  curtain  will 
come  down  on  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
intrastate  business.  Everybody,  regard- 
less of  size,  will  be  under  the  domination 
of  Federal  regulations.  It  is  that  .'simple 
and  that  serious. 

The  present  criterion  for  determining 
interstate  employment  is  a  direct  one. 
It  is  based  strictly  on  the  activity  of  an 
individual  employee,  and  if  that  in- 
dividual employee  is  not  producing 
goods  or  directly  handling  or  transport- 
ing goods  in  interstate  commerce,  he 
does  not  come  under  the  law.  In  the 
case  of  a  wholesaler,  some  workers  may 
be  covered  and  some  may  not.  It  de- 
peftds  on  whether  they  are  handling  the 
goods  before  they  have  come  to  rest.  In 
the  case  of  a  clerk  m  a  retail  store 
checking  out  a  customer  or  handling  a 
sale  in  any  way,  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  coverage  under  our  cur- 
rent interstate  criteria.  The  goods  hjid 
come  to  rest  by  that  time  and  were  being 
sold  within  the  State  on  a  strictly  intra- 
state basis. 

I  thought  the  comment  made  in  an 
editorial  in  yesterday  mornmgs  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  was  sig- 
nificant.   The  Post  said: 

Much  of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  is 
directed  against  the  sweeping  language  of  the 
bill  which  seems  to  assert  a  potential  policy 
of  covering  any  retail  or  service  employee 
who  handles  any  item  that  has  at  any  time 
moved  across  a  State  line. 

The  Post  recognizes  this  distinct  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  interstate 
test  by  using  the  dollar  sale  test. 

Once  the  interstate  test  is  put  on 
a  dollar  sales  basis,  though  the 
current  minimum  proposed  in  the  bill 
is  relatively  high,  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  gradually  reduce  that  mini- 
mum to  near  zero,  thus  covering  all  of 
business. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  dangerous 
step,  and  as  time  goes  on,  we  in  the 
Senate  can  expect  that  this  bill  will  be 
treated  as  we  liave  treated  many  others. 
We  would  feel  the  need  for  a  modifica- 
tion and  feel  the  need  to  give  benefits 
to  more  p>eople. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  know  that  once  we  establish  a  pattern, 
the  pressure  is  constantly  on  this  body 
to  continue  to  reduce  the  limits.  We 
get  on  the  treadmill,  and  we  cannot  get 
off.  There  will  be  constant  pressure  for 
added  benefits.  And  if  we  adopt  the 
dollar  sales  criterion  as  the  basis  for 
determining  coverage  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  law.  we  shall  go  through  our 
normal  process  and  keep  reducing  the 
dollar  sales  limits,  and  thus  completely 
interject  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  private  wage  setting  policies  of  all 
American  business. 

Placing  imder  Federal  control  thou- 
sands of  small  business  establishments 
which  are  primarily  local  in  character 
would  be  a  serious  and  unfortunate 
change  in  our  traditional  Federal-State 
system  of  government,  and  this  worries 
me. 
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THE   BILL    HURTS  THOSE   IT  IS  INTZMDED  TO    HELP 

My  second  point  is  that  many  small 
businesses,  not  previously  covered,  are 
going  to  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
minimum  wage,  and  many  of  those  pre- 
viously covered  will  find  it  economically 
impossible  or  inadvisable  to  pay  the  sub- 
stantial increases  suggested  in  the 
McNamara  bill.  The  result  will  be  ei- 
ther that  they  will  be  forced  to  cut  mar- 
ginal producers  out  of  their  labor  force. 
or  they  may  be  compelled  to  go  out  of 
business.  Either  way,  the  result  is  un- 
employment. And  the  unemployment 
will  affect  the  very  same  people  this  bill 
is  supposed  to  help — those  with  the  low- 
est earning  capacity — the  elderly,  the 
unskilled,  the  handicapped,  and  students. 
I  Even  if  the  rate  of  minimum  wage 
increases  were  no  greater  than  the  rate 
of  productivity  increases,  this  is  still  no 
justification  for  the  McNamara  bill.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  all 
of  our  increases  in  productivity  should 
go  to  the  workers  themselves.  Actually, 
a  businessman  must  keep  five  different 
groups  happy:  First,  the  buyers  of  his 
product;  second,  his  employees;  third, 
his  stockholders;  fourth,  the  demand  of 
his  suppliers  for  adequate  payment  for 
materials  and  supplies;  and,  fifth,  the 
demands  of  government,  which  consid- 
ers a  business  something  to  be  taxed 
and  regulated.  He  must  somehow  strike 
a  balance  that  will  satisfy  all  five  groups. 
If  he  fails  to  satisfy  even  one  of  the  five, 
he  is  eventually  out  of  business. 

Those  who  desire  to  give  all  of  our 
productivity  increases  to  labor  are  doing 
so  at  the  expense  of  these  other  groups. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
consumer,  who  has  every  right  to  a  real 
share  of  the  gains  in  productivity;  and 
the  only  way  the  consumer  can  get  them 
is  through  lower  prices.  In  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  this  should  have  some  priority. 
Also  neglected  in  this  concept  are  those 
who  furnish  the  capital,  which  is  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  technological 
progress,  and  with  it  the  source  of  pro- 
ductivity itself.  If  we  fail  to  provide  the 
investment  incentives  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  investment  funds,  we  may  find 
all  groups,  including  the  workingman, 
hurt  by  a  lower  rate  of  productivity. 

Even  assuming  that  all  of  the  pro- 
ductivity increase  should  go  to  the  work- 
er, it  should  be  remembered  that  produc- 
tivity figures  are  averages  and  do  not 
reflect  the  variations  in  individual  com- 
panies, let  alone  the  variations  among 
workers.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
marginal  workers,  who  are  receiving  low 
wages,  have  a  productivity  which  is  well 
below  the  average. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  wage  increase 
can  be  justified  for  those  workers  who 
are  producing  increased  output  each 
year,  but  any  arbitrary  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  law  which  will  force  up. 
by  legislation,  the  wages  of  some  work- 
ers who  do  not  contribute  a  great  deal 
of  increased  productivity  will  do  great 
harm.  It  can  cause  such  serious  compli- 
cations that  the  result  will  be  to  force 
a  businessman  to  either  cut  down  his 
labor  force  or  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  consequences  would  be  most  harsh 
on  whole  families  dependent  on  the 
added   dollars  that  working  wives   and 


younger  members  bring  in.  Students 
would  be  deprived  of  needed  experience 
if  they  happen  to  be  employed  in  an  oc- 
cupation ordinarily  handled  by  full-time 
employees — even  though  no  full-time 
workers  wanted  the  job.  Older  persons 
who  work  ort^ly^  to  keep  occupied  or  to 
supplement  their  income  would  be  de- 
prived of  opportunities. 

In  this  connection,  consider  a  state- 
ment in  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  report 
of  February  15.  1960,  on  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Commenting  on  the  ^- 
fects  of  the  1955  minimum  wage  increase 
to  $1,  the  report  states  on  page  1,  part 
II: 

During  the  period  of  adjustment  to  the 
higher  minimum,  there  were  significant  de- 
clines in  employment  In  most  of  the  low- 
wage  industry  segments  studied. 

Thus,  an  apparently  altruistic  policy 
of  forcing  up  low-level  wages  may,  in 
fact,  force  those  low-wage  earners  com- 
pletely out  of  a  job. 

In  light  of  the  above  statement,  it  is 
significant  to  observe  that  in  the  three 
postwar  recessions  of  1949,  1954,  and 
1958,  after- unemployment  had  risen  to 
its  recession  peaks,  it  failed  in  every 
instance  in  the  recovery  years  to  return 
to  its  prerecession  level. 

In  other  words,  the  base  core  of  un- 
employment has  continued  to  rise 
through  three  recessions  and  three 
booms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  much  of  this  persistent  cyclical  rise 
in  unemployment  was  due  to  postwar  ex- 
pansion of  our  minimum  wage  laws 
which,  if  mishandled,  can  be  a  cause  of 
unemployment. 

INFLATIONARY     IMPACT     OF     THE     BILL 

My  third  concern  is  with  the  infla- 
tionary effects  of  artificially  forcing  up 
certain  wages,  with  the  result  that  other 
wage  negotiations  would  be  affected. 
When  the  minimum  wage  is  forced  up, 
it  can  have  one  or  both  of  two  effects: 
First,  it  will  force  an  increase  in  all 
wages  at  levels  below  the  new  minimum, 
both  for  those  covered  by  the  present 
minimum  and  those  newly  covered.  Sec- 
ond, it  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
wages  at  every  level,  under  the  reasoning 
that  historic  differences  must  be  pre- 
served. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
skilled  mechanic,  earning  $4  an  hour, 
who  observes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  forced  a  janitor's  wages  up  25 
percent  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  hour.  If  he 
does  not  demand  a  25-percent  wage  in- 
crease, which  in  his  case  would  be  $1, 
he  at  least  will  demand  a  25-cent  in- 
crease. 

Thus,  we  have  a  situation  whereby 
wage  rates  in  the  economy  are  tied  to 
someone  else's  minimum  wage,  rather 
than  to  the  productivity  of  the  individ- 
ual worker.  The  result  is  that  instead  of 
a  minimum  wage  -floci-,  we  have  pro- 
vided an  elevator  on  which  not  just  the 
newly  covered,  but  all  other  employees 
will  take  a  ride  into  the  clouds  of 
inflation. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1949, 
when  the  minimum  wage  was  increased 
to  75  cents.  A  Department  of  Labor 
study  released  last  year  showed  that 
wage  differentials  were  almost  com- 
pletely restored.    Undoubtedly  this  was 


a  factor  in  the  inflation  which  occurred 
during  the  years  immediately  following. 

And  with  respect  to  the  1956  minimum 
wage  increase,  a  Labor  Department  re- 
port showed  that  although  there  were 
exceptions,  the  general  tendency  was  for 
wage  differentials  to  be  narrowed  as  an 
immediate  effect  of  the  minimum  wage, 
but  to  be  wholly  or  partially  restored 
subsequently. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  minimum 
wage  law  is  supposed  to  be  a  floor 
through  which  wages  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drop,  a  device  to  relieve  or  pre- 
vent a  distress  situation.  The  McNa- 
mara bill,  reported  by  the  committee,  is 
a  dangerous  departure  from  this  concept. 
It  attempts  to  solve  our  economic  wel- 
fare needs  through  a  minimum  wage  law 
which  becomes  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  pull  oneself  up  by  his  boot- 
straps. Congress,  unfortunately,  can- 
not abolish  poverty  by  such  a  law.  It 
may  strike  at  symptoms  but  it  does  not 
go  to  its  roots. 

So  we  can  see  that  the  bill  is  eco- 
nomically unsound.  And,  to  return  to 
my  first  point,  it  is  constitutionally  un- 
sound. It  is  another  step  in  the  at- 
tempt to  federalize  American  life.  It 
comes  on  the  heels  of  other  measures 
which  Congress  has  considered,  and  will 
consider,  which  likewise  play  a  role  in 
this  overall  apparent  program  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  As  examples 
of  this  policy,  the  depressed  areas  bill 
represents  an  attempt  to  interject  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  business  of 
locating  industry,  with  a  threat  to  even- 
tually nationalizing  industry.  The  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation  bill 
is  a  direct  maneuver  to  relieve  the  States 
of  their  rightful  responsibility  to  handle 
this  program,  and  to  centralize  it  in 
Washington.  We  have  learned  so  often 
in  the  past  that  what  we  thought  was 
temporary  very  soon  becp.me  permanent. 

Last  year  we  enacted  a  medical  care 
bill  which  left  responsibility  for  the 
elderly  with  the  States,  but  this  year 
our  liberal  friends  are  trying  to  establish 
a  Federal  program  which  bypasses  the 
States.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  proposal 
for  Federal  aid  to  education,  whose  sup- 
p>orters  claim  that  It  will  leave  control 
over  our  schools  with  the  local  govern- 
ments, but  in  my  opinion  this  is  only  a 
temporary  assurance,  and  the  inevitable 
steps  will  follow  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  will  exercise  an  increasing 
measure  of  control  over  our  local  schools. 

The  administration's  minimum  wage 
bill,  extending  Federal  control  over 
countless  businesses  which  previously 
were  considered  strictly  intrastate  busi- 
nesses is  one  step,  in  this  process.  I 
realize  that  in  the  bill  before  us  there 
are  a  number  of  exceptions  for  particu- 
lar industries.  I  am  sure  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  industries  are 
breathing  easier  today  than  they  did  last 
year  when  the  bill  was  before  us,  in 
which  bill  they  had  been  included.  I 
hope  none  of  them  feel  that  they  are 
safe  from  here  on  out,  because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  these  exceptions  were  made 
to  keep  the  pressure  of  these  industries 
off  the  bill,  and  that  once  we  establish 
the  dollar  ceiling  as  the  basis  for  in- 
cluding businesses  or  industries  in  the 
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Federal  wage-hour  program,  these  in- 
dustries which  escap>e  this  year  can 
expect  to  be  brought  in  next  year  or 
the  year  after. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
Senate  my  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
proposed  legislation  should  be  defeated. 
They  all  sum  up  to  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve it  will  injure  many  of  those  whom 
the  bill  is  intended  to  help.  Therefore 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  is  my  recollection 
that  in  last  year's  bill  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants  were  specifically  covered. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Later  they  were  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     This  year  the  Statler, 
Hilton.  Sheraton,  Pick,  and  other  hotels, 
in  spite  of  op>erating  in  many  States,  are 
not  covered  by  the  bill  before  us. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     National  restaurants 
also  are  excluded. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  all  restaurants 
are  excluded  regardless  of  how  they 
operate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Specifically,  the 
fact  that  they  operate  nationally  be- 
comes even  more  significant. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  last  year  the  Mon- 
roney  amendment  contemplated  chang- 
ing the  definition  of  interstate  commerce 
as  comprehended  in  the  bill  last  year, 
and  that  the  Monroney  amendment  was 
about  to  be  carried  on  the  basis  of  a 
previous  nose  count,  but  that  then  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  scurrying  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  finally  a  vote  was  had 
on  the  Monroney  amendment;  further- 
more, that,  prior  to  the  vote  being  had 
on  the  Monroney  amendment,  questions 
were  asked  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
whether  it  was  a  fact  that  if  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  was  defeated  the 
hotels  and  motels  and  restaurants  would 
be  exempted?  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  situation? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  I  do  recall  it. 
There  was  tremendous  pressure  to  de- 
feat the  Monroney  amendment.  Inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  Utfai  is  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  automobilebusiness. 
I  recall  very  clearly  that  one  of  the  in- 
dustries that  escaped  In  this  process  was 
the  retail  automobile  business. 

We  were  in  the  process  last  year  of 
trying  to  adopt  other  substantial 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  much  telephone  com- 
munication with  representatives  of  some 
of  the  industries,  because  it  became  ob- 
vious that  pressure  was  put  against  the 
Monroi^y  amendment,  and  later  those 
businesses  were  excluded  from  the  bill. 
This  time  they  are  left  out  of  it  to  start 
with. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  the  Monroney  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  two  votes  and  that  after  it  was 
defeated  the  hotels,  motels,  restaurants. 


automobile  dealers,  and  fai-m  implement 
dealers,  also,  were  exempted. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  admitted  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment that  in  order  to  get  it  defeated 
and  get  the  bill  passed  it  was  necessary 
to  make  this  compromise,  to  exclude  the 
industries  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney  1  has  an- 
other amendment  which  I  understand 
he  will  offer  to  the  pending  bill.  We 
are  talking  about  the  same  conflict  in 
principle.  The  amendment  adopts,  in 
a  modified  way,  the  concept  thai  wheth- 
er a  company  actually  does  bu.^iness 
acvois  State  lines  would  determine  its 
coverage,  and  not  the  volume  of  the 
business  it  may  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Utah  what,  in  his 
opinipn,  was  the  motivation  in  not  cov- 
ering the  hotels  and  motels  and  restau- 
rants, which,  by  every  concept  of  inter- 
state commerce,  are  engaged  in  intcr- 
.state  commerce? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  impre-ssion 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  last  fall 
the  proponents  of  the  change  in  the 
wage-hour  law  were  anxious  to  get  a  bill 
passed.  They  wanted  so  much  of  a  bill 
as  they  could  get.  They  were  particu- 
larly anxious  to  preserve  the  concept  of 
a  dollar  ceiling  as  the  basis  for  inclusion 
in  the  bill,  and  they  were  willing  to  make 
compromises  like  this  in  order  to  relieve 
the  pressure  against  their  proposal. 

We  did  pass  a  bill,  but  it  failed  of 
^'nactment  for  lack  of  agreement  in  con- 
ference with  the  House.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  dollar  ceiling  concept,  which 
is  one  of  the  things  that  disturbs  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Utah  to  say  that  those 
businesses,  hotels,  motels,  and  restau- 
rants, while  they  have  been  excluded  this 
year,  to  prevent  them  from  opposing  the 
bill,  next  year  or  the  following  year  will 
be  brought  in  under  the  act,  if  past  ex- 
perience will  apply  to  future  action? 

Mr.  BENNETT.'  That  is  my  impres- 
sion. If  a  dollar  ceiling  is  established, 
then  pressure  will  arise,  perhaps  from 
people  who  are  now  included  under  the 
bill,  who  will  say?  "If  you  plan  to  include 
us  and  make  us  subject  to  the  law,  then 
the  employees  of  hotels  and  motels  who 
do  busine.ss  across  State  lines  certainly 
should  be  included." 

Another  factor,  as  I  tried  to  explain  it 
in  my  prepared  text,  is  that  if  we  pass 
a  bill  such  as  the  one  now  pending,  then 
we  shall  constantly  be  under  pressure  to 
broaden  it  and  liberalize  it.  so  as  to  bring 
more  people  under  it.  The  function  of 
the  bill  is  not  merely  to  raise  the  floor 
under  wages:  it  is  also  to  bring  under 
coverage  4  million  more  people.  There 
are  still  millions  of  people  who  work  in 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  other 
businesses  who  are  outside  the  coverage. 
I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  would  have  seen  to  it 
that  they  were  included  in  the  bill  if 
they  had  felt  that  they  could  get  them 
covered ;  but  as  a  matter  of  strategy,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  establish  the  principle, 
to  build  the  trap,  and  then  next  year  or 


the  year  after  those  people  can  be 
brought  under  coverage.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  further  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  year  I  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  debate  on  the 
Monroney  amendment.  I  think  the 
Record  will  disclose  that  I  asked  certain 
Senators  certain  questions  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment were  rejected. 

One  question,  in  substance,  was:  Is  it 
true  that  if  the  Monroney  amendment 
shall  be  rejected,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  that  the  hotels,  motels,  auto- 
mobile dealers,  and  restaurants  will  be 
exempt?  After  some  quibbling,  the 
answer  was  "Yes." 

A  second  question  was:  Under  whst 
reasoning  can  the  Statler,  the  Hilton, 
the  Sheraton,  and  the  Pick  hotel  chains, 
which  do  business  in  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  amounting  probably 
to  S50  million  or  S75  million  a  year,  be 
excluded,  while  the  little  hardware  deal- 
er in  Circleville.  Ohio,  who  operates  a 
.small  business  in  that  rustic  village  with- 
in the  State,  and  not  across  State 
boundaries,  is  covered? 

It  was  difficult  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  an  examination  of  the  Record 
will  disclose  that  to  remove  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  segments  of  industn-- — I 
think  there  were  five  segments — a 
promise  was  made:  Defeat  the  Monroney 
amendment,  and  those  groups  will  be 
exempt.  Thus  the  big  were  exempt;  the 
little  were  to  have  the  harness  placed  on 
their  shoulders. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  A  poem,  the  exact 
words  of  which  I  cannot  remember,  de- 
scribes the  magic  net  which  always 
catches  the  little  fish  but  lets  the  big  one 
through.  That  is  the  kind  of  net  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  are  fashioning. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  debate 
on  the  Monroney  amendment,  but  he 
can  remember  very  definitely  that  dur- 
ing the  debate  he  received  telephone  calls 
from  friends  who  were  in  the  motel,  ho- 
tel, and  restaurant  business.  Up  to  that 
time  they  had  been  saying,  'Defeat  the 
bill  if  you  can."  Then  they  called  me 
and  said.  'Defeat  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment, because  we  will  be  all  right  if  it 
is  defeated." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
fioor. 


TERMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  TAX 
TREATMENT  NOW  ACCORDED 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OP- 
TIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
advantages  associated  with  the  restricted 
stock  option  privilege  have  led  to  numer- 
ous abuses.  These  abuses  must  be 
halted,  and  this  glaring  loophole  closed. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  terminate  the  granting  of  re- 
stricted stock  options. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1625)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to 
terminate  the  special  tax  treatment  now 
accorded  certain  employee  stock  options, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  there  never  was  any  justification 
for  the  restricted  stock  option.  Now 
that  we  have  watched  it  in  operation  for 
10  years,  it  has  clearly  become  a  partic- 
ular  gimmick  of  tax  favoritism. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  corpora- 
tion, there  is  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
any  regulatory  review  of  stock  option 
plans.  The  blue  sky  is  the  limit.  Many 
boards  of  directors  have  voted  them- 
selves unconscionable  benefits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  stockholders,  their  ordi- 
nary employees,  and  the  taxpaying 
public. 

It  Ls  distressing  to  me  that  none  of 
our  Government  agencies  even  have  the 
facts  and  figures  on  the  overall  effect  of 
these  stock  option  plans.  Neither  the 
SEC  nor  the  Treasury  has  any  statistics 
which  one  might  study  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  abuses  which  have  been 
allowed  under  such  restricted  stock  op- 
tion plans  as  have  been  in  operation 
since  1950.  I  say  this  not  in  criticism 
of  an>'  particular  officials  of  these  agen- 
cies, although  it  does  seem  that  alert 
Treasury  officials  would  at  least  have 
compiled  statistics  on  revenue  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  use  of"  restricted  stock 
options.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fault 
lies  primarily  with  Congress,  and  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
abuses  by  appropriate  legislation. 

In  my  view,  the  restricted  stock  op- 
tion, in  its  entirety,  is  without  merit  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  There  is  some 
j'ostification  for  stock  options  of  the  un- 
restricted type,  and  there  are  legitimate 
uses  for  options  of  this  type.  The  re- 
stricted stock  option,  however,  is  merely 
a  vehicle  for  converting  what  is  in  fact, 
and  what  should  be  in  law,  ordinary  in- 
come into  a  type  of  income  which  can 
be  treated  for  tax  purposes  as  a  capital 
gain.  It  is  this  favorable  tax  treatment 
at  which  the  bill  I  have  introduced  is 
aimed. 

Here  is  how  the  restricted  stock  op- 
tion works:  A  corporation  executive 
who  is  paid  a  large  salary,  and  who  is, 
therefore,  in  a  relatively  high  income 
tax  bracket,  may  wish  to  reduce  his  over- 
all, effective  tax  rate  while  at  the  same 
time  obtaining  increased  compensation. 
'ITie  executive  persuades  the  board  of 
directors  to  set  up  a  generous  stock-op- 
tion plan  conforming  to  the  statute,  sec- 
tion 421  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
so  that  he  can  get  the  reduced  tax  treat- 
ment afforded  the  profits  realized  from 
the  restricted  stock  option.  It  may  not 
be  very  diflBciilt  to  persuade  the  board  of 
directors  to  do  this,  since  many  of  them 
will  also  be  ofiBcers  of  the  corporation 
and  will  be  eligible  for  the  same  gener- 
ous treatment.  The  stockholders  some- 
times go  through  the  motions  of  ap- 
proval by  proxy,  although  this  may  not 
be  required. 


The  option  price  must  generally  be 
within  95  percent  of  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  at  the  time  the  option  is 
granted.  After  the  market  price  of  the 
stock  has  gone  up.  the  option  may  be 
exercised.  If  the  price  does  not  increase, 
the  option  need  not  be  exercised.  Thus 
the  holder  of  a  stock  option  gets  a  so- 
called  free  ride.  All  that  then  repiains 
to  be  done  is  to  hold  the  stock  for  6 
months  so  that  the  profit  realized  on  the 
sale  of  the  stock  can  ret^lve  the  long- 
term  capital  gains  treatment.  The  final 
sale  of  the  stock  must  also  be  2  years  or 
more  after  the  option  has  been  granted. 
It  may  be  held  for  many  years  without 
being  exercised.  Then  when  exercised, 
though  it  is  then  that  the  profit  is  really 
realized,  no  tax  is  due  under  the  present 
law  until  the  stock  is  actually  sold.  If 
held  6  months,  the  profit  thereon  is  taxed 
at  capital  gains  rates. 

The  advantage  which  the  restricted 
stock  option  gives  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  no  tax  accrues  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  option.  Ordinarily,  when 
one  exercises  an  option,  he  realizes  a 
gain  of  some  sort.  If  this  were  not  so, 
he  would  not  exercise  the  option.  The 
gain,  in  the  case  of  a  stock  option,  is  ac- 
tually the  difference  between  the  price 
set  out  in  the  option  and  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  when  the  option  is  ex- 
ercised. If  the  option  was  granted  in 
connection  with  employment,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  employee's  compensation,  and  any 
gain  should  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income 
rates  at  the  time  when  the  option  is^^- 
ercised.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  xne 
case  under  present  law. 

In  the  second  place,  with  the  restricted 
stock  option,  when  the  gain  is  finally 
realized  in  cash  upon  the  sale  of  the 
stock,  the  capital  gains  tax  applies,  even 
though  the  option  was  actually  granted 
in  the  first  place  as  compensation  and 
was  Intended  as  compensation. 

One  might  well  ask  how  such  an  ob- 
viously inequitable  provision  as  this  be- 
came law. 

The  present  law  regarding  restricted 
stock  options  is  found  in  section  421  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  but 
this  section  was  first  enacted  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1950.  Prior  to  that 
time,  there  had  been  various  types  of 
stock-option  plans;  but  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held,  in  1945,  in  the  Smith 
case,  that,  where  such  options  consti- 
tuted compensation,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  option  price  and  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  when  the 
option  was  exercised  was  income,  and 
was  taxable  at  ordinary  income  rates. 

As  I  see  it.  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  a  correct  one,  but  it 
did  not  satisfy  many  interests.  Various 
special-interest  groups  shortly  there- 
after began  tr-ying  to  obtain  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  finally  succeeded  in 

1950.  This  well  defined  and  consciously 
created  loophole  has  been  with  us  ever 
since.  Of  course,  the  famous  so-called 
tax  reform  bill  of  1954  made  this  loop- 
hole, as  well  a:5  many  others,  even  larger. 

It  did  not  take  the  large  corporations 
long,  after  the  enactment  of  the  1950 
plan,  to  get  underway  with  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  their  executives.    By  January 

1951,  in  fact.  United  States  Steel's  board 


of  directors  had  approved  an  option  plan 
for  the  benefit  of  300  of  their  key  man- 
agement employees.  How  could  such  a 
bonus  to  management  employees  be 
fairly  considered  as  other  than  com- 
pensation? 

By  June,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  survey.  83  major  corporations  had 
adopted  stock-option  plans,  including 
the  following: 


KuinU>r 
of  shares 

\ umber  of 

ellclhle 
employees 

V  S  8t«>l 

1,300.000 

6y«(.  700 

5'jo.ono 

800.000 
450.000 
400.000 
300.000 
300.000 
3(XI.00U 
300.000 
300.000 
300,000 
2SO.00O 
ZW.OOO 
2.V).000 
250.000 

300 

.'^imlalr  Oil 

Si'ars,  Rix'buck „... 

aw 

40,000 

Am^rlmn  .MrllnM    ... 

30 

JMttsburgh  PUt«  UlUB 

fiiilfOil                             

4.000 

Ptandnnl  Oil  (New  Jersey) 

Rcpublir  .Steel       

Mil 
75 

rnloi)  oil  of  Calliornla 

HoikI  Stores ..... 

30 
Gt*5 

CelaneiV . 

}nw:.  ti  I.aus;tiltii ._ 

I.oew's          .       . 

45 

100 

6 

All'-eheny  Corp .... .... 

■     10 

>'t    !;■  jis  I'np«!r ....... 

100 

\  lull  1  Parumount 

50 

This  movement  spread  rapidly,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  within  a  few  years 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  our  major  cor- 
porations had  stock-option  plans  for  fa- 
vored groups  of  employees,  mainly  of- 
ficers and  more  highly  compensated 
management  employees. 

Most  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
six)kesmen  for  the  large  corporations  in 
favor  of  the  restricted  stock  option  boil 
down  to  one.  It  is  said  that  generous 
stock-option  plans,  or  similar  tax  sub- 
terfuges, are  necessary  to  attract  and 
hold  capable  executive  talent.  TTiis  rep- 
resents poor  logic,  indeed,  for  if  no  cor- 
poration could  offer  restricted  stock  op- 
tions, all  would  start  from  the  same  mark 
in  the  race  to  attract  capable  employees. 
Moreover,  Mr.  President,  if  we  accept 
that  argument,  then  the  restricted  stock 
option  must  in  fact  be  compensation. 

As  I  view  the  matter,  a  virile  and  vital 
organization,  be  it  a  corporation,  a 
church,  a  civic  club,  a  Government 
agency,  will  attract  capable  men  and  will 
develop  Its  own  effective  leadership 
without  special  gimmicks. 

As  for  holding  capable  executives,  once 
they  have  been  developed,  here  again.  If 
all  corporations  are  in  the  same  p>osition 
vis-a-vls  restricted  stock  options,  no 
established  company  can.  by  using  this 
bait,  successfully  raid  another  estab- 
lished company  for  trained  executive 
talent.  Conversely,  when  one  group  of 
corporations  gives  its  management  em- 
ployees restricted  stock  options,  others 
may  find  it  necessary  to  do  likewise. 

It  may  well  be  that  if  no  corporation 
is  able  to  offer  restrict^  stock  options, 
some  capable  men  will  leave  established 
corporations,  and  will  start  new  com- 
panies of  their  own.  But  what  would  be 
wrong  with  that?  It  would  be  a  most 
healthy  development,  and  the  whole  so- 
ciety would  benefit  from  it. 

Several  things  can  be  said  against  the 
restricted  stock  option. 

First.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
it  serves  as  a  device  to  lower  the  effective 
tax  rate  on  the  compensation  of  corpo- 
rate executives.  Therefore,  it  is  a  fa- 
voritism in  our  tax  law — a  favoritism  for 
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the  benefit  of  those  who,  from  a  com- 
parative income  standpoint,  need  it 
least.  This  results  in  a  loss  of  revenue 
in  sizable  amounts  to  the  Government. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  this  loss  in 
revenue  runs  as  high  as  $100  million  a 
year.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  most  con- 
servative estimate.  A  careful  investi- 
gation might  well  show  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  to  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  amount. 

Second.  The  granting  of  these  options 
in  large  amounts  serves  to  water  the 
.stock  in  the  hands  of  all  stockholders, 
since  the  company  receives  less  than  the 
stock  is  worth  when  the  option  is  exer- 
cised. The  value  of  each  share  of  stock 
in  the  hands  of  legitimate  purchasers 
is  lessened  with  the  award  of  each  op- 
tion to  an  insider. 

Third.  This  practice  serves  to  discour- 
age the  vigorous  growth  of  new  and 
smaller  companies  which  might  pose  a 
challenge  to  the  Big  Threes  and  Big 
Fours  of  so  many  industry  groups.  To 
the  extent  that  corporations  do  hold 
their  executives  by  means  of  stock  op- 
tions, management  does  not  tend  to  ouU 
out  of  large  and  well-established  con- 
cerns and  set  up  competing  companies. 
This,  then,  serves  directly  to  encourage 
oligopolies  and  monopolistic  practices. 

I  am  not  alone  in  voicing  opposition 
to  the  restricted  stock  option.  Many  a 
stockholder  has  raised  his  voice  against 
it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston,  an  economic  ana- 
lyst and  syndicated  columnist,  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  columns  on  the  subject. 
He  has  set  out  instances  of  abuse  in  nu- 
merous companies. 

Mr.  Livingston  ha.s  also  gone  into  this 
subject  in  his  excellent  book.  "The  Amer- 
ican Stockholder."  published  in  1958.  I 
commend  this  book  to  all  interested  in 
such  matters,  particularly  to  stockhold- 
ers of  large  corporations  who  might  wish 
to  understand  more  about  the  next  proxy 
statement  they  receive. 

One  of  the  best  short  wrap-ups  on  the 
subject  is  an  article  which  appeared  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on  May  11. 
1959.  That  article  is  headed  "Where 
Fortunes  Are  Being  Made  Again." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  following  is  an  actual  example  from 
the  records  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
manufacturers : 

'In  January  1953.  this  company  offered 
key  executives  a  large  amount  of  stock  at 
a  price  of  $315  per  share,  the  market  value 
of  the  stock  at  that  time.  One  vice  presi- 
dent received  the  right  to  buy  4.000  shares 
at  this  price  at  Intervals  until  1963.  In  the 
first  3  years,  he  bought   1.200  shares. 

"Then  In  January  1956  the  stock  was  split 
15  for  1.  and  the  option  price  was  adjusted 
accordingly  to  $21  per  share.  By  that  time. 
the  split  stock  commanded  a  price  of  more 
than  $60  per  share. 

"In  the  next  2  ye.irs.  the  vice  president 
bought  6,000  shares  of  split  stock  at  $21. 
Then,  when  stocks  were  depressed  In  the 
summer  of  1958.  he  sold  6,000  for  $42  per 
share  His  profit  on  these  stocka  came  to 
$126,000.  On  this,  he  paid  a  capital  gains 
tax  of  25  percent,  leaving  a  profit  after  tax 
of  $94,500.  He  still  had  18.000  shares  pur- 
chased at  $21. 


"In  February,  1959.  the  market  price  of  the 
stock  had  moved  back  up  to  $54.  The  vice 
president  again  became  a  buyer  to  the  tune 
of   12.000  shares  at  $21. 

"At  last  reiK)rt.  this  official  held  30,000 
shares  for  which  he  had  paid  $630,000  Their 
value  on  today's  market,  where  the  company 
stock  has  gone  still  higher,  is  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion. If  the  vice  president  sells  his  holdings 
4  months  from  now  and  If  the  market  price 
of  the  stock  does  not  change  In  the  mean- 
time, he  will  have  a  profit,  after  taxes,  of 
nearly  $1.1  million,  counting  the  $94,500 
cleared  earlier." 

Mr.  GORE.  The  most  flagrant  abuses 
have  been  reported  in  connection  with 
restricted  stock  options.  In  1958,  in 
particular,  there  were  reportedly  in- 
stanco$  where  company  oflBcials  adjusted 
option  prices  downward  to  keep  pace 
with  the  then  falling  stock  market. 

One  of  the  most  widely  publicized  of 
these  1958  abuses  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Alcoa. .  Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  column 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  4.  1958,  and  referred  to  above,  out- 
lined that  manipulation. 

Tills  sort  of  sharp  practice  may  be 
symptomatic  of  our  times.  But  it  brings 
into  question  the  entire  role  of  the  cor- 
p>oration  in  American  life,  business,  and 
society,  and  particularly  the  question  of 
corporate  control  'The  corporation 
f'oday  is  of  paramount  imp>ortance  to 
our  economic  existence,  and  yet  in  many 
instances  it  has  gotten  completely  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  owners,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  a  small  group  of  managers 
who  are  not  effectively  accountable  to 
anyone. 

Who  really  controls  the  corporation, 
and  who.  in  turn,  is  served  by  the  cor- 
IX)ration?  These  are  serious  questions 
involving  the  national  interest.  Willful 
men.  in  their  reckless  scramble  for  per- 
sonal power  and  fortune,  prestige,  and 
pecuniary  benefits  are  using  our  great 
corporations  for  their  own  advantage, 
forsaking  the  national  good,  the  general 
public,  and  even  the  actual  owners  of 
the  corporation,  its  stockholders. 

One  wonders  if  the  large  amounts  of 
stock  options  held  by  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse  executives  might  have 
motivated  some  of  them  to  act  in  a  more 
extraordinary  way  in  entering  into  col- 
lusive agreements  to  fix  prices,  thus 
violating  the  law  of  the  land  and  doing, 
as  yet  unmeasured,  damage  to  their 
customers. 

There  are  no  figures  available,  as  I 
have  said,  to  show  how  much  revenue 
the  Government  is  losing  through  re- 
stricted stock  options.  I  lack  the  staff 
to  make  an  extensive  analysis,  but  I  have 
examined  some  of  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  SEC  showing  transactions  of  of- 
ficers and  directors  with  respect  to  their 
own  company's  stock,  and  some  of  the 
information  contained  in  these  reports 
is  truly  amazing. 

The  report  issued  in  February  1961, 
the  latest  available,  lists  238  separate 
pui'chases  of  stock  under  options  by  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  corporations 
listed  on  the  major  exchanges. 

This  will  give  us  some  index  to  the 
widespread  practice  of  tax  favoritism. 
During  the  past  5  months  almost  1,000 
transactions  were  reported  involving 
more  than  300  separate  companies. 


Picking  some  companies  ati_random, 
I  note  that  44,672  shares  of  General 
Electric  stock  were  purchased  under  op- 
tion by  17  different  officers  and  directors 
of  that  company,  according  to  the  SEC 
reports  for  the  past  5  months  only.  I 
do  not  know  the  value  of  the  options 
held  by  these  corporate  officials,  but 
G^eneral  Electric  stock  recently  was  sell- 
ing for  about  $68.  In  1958  it  sold  for 
$57.  If  the  option  price  was  95  percent 
of  the  1958  price,  the  profit  from  these 
purchases  amounts  to  $618,700. 

Six  officers  and  directors  of  Westing- 
house  bought  22  960  shares  of  that  com- 
pany's stock  under  option  during  the 
same  period.  This  represents  a  F>ossi- 
ble  profit  from  the  exercise  of  these  op- 
tions of  $248,000. 

Procter  &  Gamble  oflBcials  purchased 
45,400  shares  during  the  last  5  months, 
including  a  purchase  of  15.000  shares  in 
January  1961  by  Mr.  McElroy,  an  erst- 
while official  of  our  Government.  I  do 
not  know  the  date  of  Mr.  McElroy's  op- 
tion, or  the  option  price,  but  if  the  price 
is  near  the  1958  low.  this  one  transac- 
tion would  represent  compensation  to 
Mr.  McElroy  of  almost  $1.5  million  and 
this  income  is  only  taxable  at  the  low 
25-percent  capital  gains  rate. 

Six  officials  of  United  States  Steel  pur- 
chased 32,300  shares  of  stock  under  op- 
tion during  this  same  5-month  period. 
This  represents  a  possible  gift  to  these 
highly  compensated  men  of  $1,291,000. 
Mr.  Blough.  who  purchased  12,000 
shares,  reportedly  draws  compensation 
of  $275,000  per  year,  as  of  1958,  which 
should  put  him  in  the  90 -percent  in- 
come tax  bracket.  The  restricted  stock 
option  tax  gimmick  was  worth  perhaps 
$300,000  to  him  on  this  one  block  of 
12.000  shares  of  stock.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  may  have  lost  $300,000 
in  tax  revenue  on  this  one  transaction 
alone. 

General  Foods  has  a  very  active  stock 
option  operation.  During  the  period 
covered  by  the  last  5  monthly  reports 
of  the  SEC,  22  of  its  ofiBcers  and  direc- 
tors purchased  35,270  shares  of  that 
company's  stock.  This  one  block  of 
stock  is  worth,  at  recent  prices,  almost 
$3  million. 

As  I  said,  no  records  exist  which  will 
show  the  extent  of  the  revenue  lost  by 
the  Government  through  the  restricted 
-stock  option  bonanza.  Various  studies 
have  been  made  which  show  that  one- 
half  to  two -thirds  of  the  companies 
listed  on  the  major  exchanges  have 
stock  option  plans  for  their  executives. 
There  is  not  even  an  estimate,  so  far  as 
I  can  determine,  of  plans  which  exist  in 
corporations  not  listed  on  the  major 
exchanges. 

\\  might  be  felt  that  the  profits  and 
revenue  losses  I  have  calculated  on  the 
transactions  noted  are  unrealistic,  since 
I  related  profits  to  1958  prices.  I  think 
not.  In  fact,  some  of  these  options  date 
back  several  years,  and  were  granted  at 
even  lower  prices. 

For  example,  the  1960  annual  report 
of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  came  across  my 
desk  a  few  days  ago.  This  report  con- 
tains a  statement  to  the  effect  that  op- 
tion prices  of  various  options  granted 
by  Gulf  range  from  $11.66  to  $36.17  a 
share.     Gulf  is  now  selling  at  around 
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$37.  The  fortunate  executive  who  got 
an  option  price  of  $11  66  is  financially 
well  off.  Incidentally,  that  company  is 
holding  in  reserve  about  half  a  million 
shares  of  its  stock  for  sale  to  officers 
and  employees  under  the  stock  option 
plan.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  one- 
half  million  shares  already  placed  un- 
der option. 

How.  Mr.  President,  can  this  be  con- 
sidered or  treated  other  than  as  in- 
come, as  compensation,  to  the  officers 
and  the  high-sa'aried  employees  of  the 
company?  Under  the  law.  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  not  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come, nor  is  it  treated  as  income  at  all. 
at  the  time  the  option  is  exercised,  but 
only  at  such  time  as  the  stock  is  sold. 

With  reference  to  the  revenue  a.spects 
of  this  matter,  may  I  add  one  more  sta- 
tistic. During  the  period  covered  by  the 
SEC  February  report,  more  than  $23  mil- 
lion worth  of  stock,  at  current  prices,  was 
reportedly  purchased  under  option.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  some  of  the  options 
exercised  were  not  restricted  stock 
options,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  many  were 
of  the  unrestricted  type.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  these  purchases  were  made  by 
officers  and  directors  only,  and  that  the 
purchases  of  other  top  management  per- 
sonnel were  not  reported,  and  further, 
that  these  figures  cover  only  companies 
listed  on  the  major  exchanges,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  a.'^sume  that  total  purchases 
under  the  exercise  of  restricted  stock 
options  amounted  to  perhaps  twice  this 
figure,  or  S46  million. 

It  can  further  safely  be  assumed  that 
there  Ls  a  potential  profit  cf  at  least  50 
percent  in  these  purchases,  or  $23  million. 
At  the  capital  gains  rate,  these  insiders 
will  pay  only  $5.75  million  in  taxes.  At 
ordinary  income  rates,  assuming  an  aver- 
age of  a  70-percent  bracket,  again  a  con- 
servative figure,  they  should  pay  $16.1 
million.  This  is  a  loss  of  revenue  of 
$10.35  million,  for  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $124  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced is  a  simple  one.  Its  enactment 
will  correct  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed with  respect  to  restricted  stock 
options.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
It  goes  not  only  to  revenue,  but  also 
to  morality  and  fairness  in  tax  law.  As 
Mr.  Livingston  has  said: 

Executives  have  become  an  overprlvlleged 
class  In  a  democratic  society.  Their  power 
to  overpay  themselves  with  legal  sanction 
could.  If  unchecked,  erode  the  very  struc- 
ture on  which  they  and  their  corporations 
depend  for  svirvlval.  Corporate  power  could 
become  synonymous  with  grab-bag  moral- 
ity. 

I  can  think  of  no  justification  for  a 
continuation  of  the  tax  concessions  as- 
sociated with  the  restricted  stock  op- 
tion. This  type  of  option  is  clearly  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  compensating 
executives  at  a  low  tax  rate.  This 
abuse  can,  and  should,  be  corrected 
immediately. 

It  is  my  hope  that  President  Kennedy 
will  include  in  his  tax  message  expected 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Congress  next 
week  a  recommendation  in  this  regard. 
I  realize  that  this  first  tax  message  of 
the  President  may  be  limited  in  scope, 
but  even  so.  the  restricted  stock  option 


represents  such  a  glaring  and  unjusti- 
fied loophole  in  our  tax  laws  that  I 
would  hOi)e  to  have  a  recommendation 
from  the  President  for  its  correction  In 
this  very  first,  though  limited,  tax  mes- 
sage. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  recommendation  or  not. 
I  intend  to  press  for  the  repeal  of  the 
favored  tax  treatment  of  the  restricted 
stock  option,  and  will  offer  the  bill  I 
have  just  introduced  as  an  amendment 
to  the  first  appropriate  House-passed 
tax  mea^iure  which  comes  before  the 
Senate  for  active  consideration. 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H  R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wase  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSE.w]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGSl.  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  1. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  and  myself.  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment designated  "4-13-61— B." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  17  to 
25.  inclusive. 

Redesignate  subsections  ^d)  to  (h>, 
inclusive,  as  'c)  to  fg).  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI^CER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  simple,  and  is  not  difH- 
cult  to  understand.  It  would  strike  the 
language  on  page  25  of  the  bill  beginning 
with  line  17  and  continuing  to  the  end 
of  the  page.  I  believe  a  brief  explana- 
tion will  inform  Senators  of  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

Senators  know  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides that  certain  seasonal  industries 
and  agricultural  processing  industries, 
although  they  may  be  subject  to  the 
minimum  wage  requirements  of  the  act. 
receive  an  exemption  for  a  number  of 
workweeks  from  the  requirement  to  pay 


time-and-a-fcalf  for  overtime.  There 
are  two  types  of  exemptions. 

The  first,  the  Umited  exemption  in  sec- 
tion 7<b)  "S*  of  the  act.  is  for  industries 
which  are  declared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature.  An 
exemption  of  14  weeks  is  given,  but  it  is 
provide:!  that  if  workers  in  such  sea- 
sonal industries  work  more  than  56 
hours  in  any  workweek,  or  more  than  12 
hours  in  any  day,  the  overtime  pro- 
visions shall  apply  after  12  hours  a  day 
or  56  hourc  a  week. 

I'he  second,  in  section  7'c)  of  the  act, 
is  for  industries  engaged  in  the  first 
processing  of  agricultural  products.  For 
some  agricultural  products,  it  provides  an 
unlimited,  year-round  exemption  from 
the  overtime  provisions.  The  act  pro- 
vides: 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged 
In  the  first  processing  of  milk,  buttermlllc, 
whey,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  into  dairy 
products,  or  In  the  ginning  and  compressing 
of  cotton,  or  In  the  processing  of  cottonseed, 
or  In  the  processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar-beet 
molasses,  sugarcane,  or  maple  sap.  Into  sugar 
(but  not  refined  sugar)  or  Into  sirup,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  his  employees  In  any  place  of  em- 
ployment where  he  Is  so  engaged. 

For  Other  agricultural  products,  this 
exemption  is  restricted  to  14  workweeks. 
Section  7'c)  of  the  act  continues: 

(2)  and  In  the  case  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged In  the  first  processing  of.  or  In  canning 
or  packing,  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables,  or  In  the  first  processing, 
within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary),  of  any  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodity  during  seasonal  opera- 
tions, or  in  handling,  slaughtering,  or  dress- 
ing poultry  or  livestock,  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  during  a  period  or  periods 
of  not  more  than  14  workweeks  In  the  aggre- 
gate In  any  calendar  year,  shall  not  apply 
to  his  employees  In  any  place  of  employment 
where  he  Is  so  engaged. 

However,  for  industries  engaged  in  the 
first  processing,  of,  canning  or  packing 
of  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  or  in  the  first  processing 
within  the  area  of  production  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity 
during  seasonal  operations,  this  exemp- 
tion in  7 1  c ) ,  which  is  now  a  complete 
exemption  of  overtime  payments  for  14 
weeks,  is  in  addition  to  their  limited 
exemption  under  7(b)(3)  as  seasonal 
industries,  of  14  weeks  but  for  periods  of 
work  not  exceeding  56  hours  in  a  week. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee would  reduce  the  period  of  both 
exemptions  from  14  weeks  to  10  weeks — 
that  is,  from  a  total  of  28  weeks  to  20 
weeks. 

Last  year,  together  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  WLj. 
Young].  I  offered  a  similar  amendment 
and  it  was  agreed  to.  This  year,  the  com- 
mittee has  singled  out.  among  all  the 
agricultural  exemptions,  the  processing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  has  pro- 
posed to  reduce  both  exemptions  from 
14  weeks  to  10  weeks. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  last  section 
of  the  bill,  section  12,  the  committee  has 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study 
the  whole  range  of  these  exemptions  un- 
der all  3  sections  of  the  act.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  asked  to  study  the  range 
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of  exemption  and  report  to  the  next  Con- 
gress.   The  section  reads  as  follows: 

STUDT  or  AOalCULTURAL  HANDLING  AND 
PROCESSING    EXEMPTIONS 

Sbc.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  complicated  system  of  exemptions  now 
available  for  the  handling  and  processing  of 
agricultural  products  under  such  Act  and 
particularly  sections  7(c),  13(a)  (10)  and  7 
(b)(3).  and  shall  submit  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  at  the 
time  of  his  report  under  section  4(d)  of  such 
Act  a  special  report  containing  the  results  of 
such  study  and  Information,  data  and  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  de- 
signed to  simplify  ar.d  remove  the  inequities 
In  the  application  of  such  exemptions. 

Although  the  se<.-tion  refers  to  the  ex- 
emptions as  complicated,"  yet  it  singles 
out  fruits  and  vegetables.  Without  any 
study,  the  period  of  the  exemptions  would 
be  reduced  from  14  to  10  weeks. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, it  would  leave  existing  exemptions 
about  as  they  are  under  present  opera- 
tions in  those  industries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Exactly.  It  would 
maintain  the  present  exemptions. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  I  have  receivi?d  a  tele^rsun  from  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation  urging 
supiKirt  of  the  amendment.  I  think  at 
least  the  exemptions  should  be  continued 
on  the  present  ba.si.s.  in  view  of  the  i^ci 
that  the  op>eration  is  seasonal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  preserve  in  exactly 
the  present  form,  as  it  has  operated  sat- 
isfactorily for  many  years,  the  present 
28-week  exemption  consisting  of  two  ex- 
emptions of  14  weeks  each,  one  absolute 
and  one  limited,  so  far  as  overtime  is 
concerned?  Would  it  preserve  that  ap- 
plication to  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles processing  industries? 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  congratulate  and 
compliment  the  Senator  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustries of  my  State  are  the  principal 
agricultural  industries  out  of  the  total 
production  by  our  farmers  of  more  than 
$800  million  worth  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts a  year.  It  Is  a  matter  of  very  vital 
concern  to  them  not  to  have  their  proc- 
essing or>erations  split  into  various  divi- 
sions— 10  weeks  of  that,  14  weeks  of  this. 
and  10  weeks  of  something  else.  They 
should  have  some  sort  of  stable  program 
under  which  they  can  continue  to  oper- 
ate. I  am  told  that  they  have  operated 
with  reasonable  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  labor  that  works  with 
them  under  the  present  system,  and  they 
are  very  anxious  to  have  it  continued. 

Let  me  say  to  our  friends  who  have 
sponsored  the  amendment  that  the  prin- 
cipal complaints  I  have  had  with  refer- 
,  ence  to  the  present  law  throughout  the 
years  have  been  from  workers  who,  be- 
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cause  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, wished  to  work  more  than  56  hours 
a  week  during  the  14  weeks  when  there 
is  a  limitation,  because  they  wanted  to 
make  as  much  income  as  they  could. 
They  realized  that,  with  a  limitation 
of  56  hours,  without  the  application  of 
overtime,  56  hours  was  all  they  would 
receive  I  think  the  present  program  is 
good.  I  hope  it  will  be  continued;  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  successful  in 
his  efforts,  for  which  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time,  but  this  question 
will  arise  again,  1  am  sure,  even  if  we 
are  successful  in  securing  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

-  I  think  it  i.s  worth  while  to  give  a  little 
background.  As  the  Senator  has  said, 
the  business  is  seasonal.  The  provision 
applies  to  a  highly  seasonal  industry— 
r>erishable  vegetables  and  perishable 
fruits.  They  must  be  processed  quickly. 
If  the  workers  must  work  at  night,  they 
work  at  night.  Employers  cannot  have 
several  shifts  waiting  around  to  work. 
The  work  must  be  done  and  done  quickly. 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  stated, 
I  believe  the  i>eople  who  work  at  the 
plants  are  glad  to  get  the  work.  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  complain  about  the 
pay.  I  find  in  my  own  Sta^e  and  in  my 
own  county  that  farmers  and  farmwork- 
ers go  into  Indiana  and  Ohio  to  get  this 
kind  of  work  in  processing  plants.  They 
are  glad  to  get  the  wages  that  are  paid. 

I  am  suie  those  of  us  who  live  in  agri- 
cultural communities  are  all  familiar 
with  this  situation.  Time  and  time  again 
we  have  seen  local  companies,  small  com- 
panies established  by  local  capital,  set 
up  for  the  processing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, or  berries. 

Often  these  are  marginal  op>erations. 
They  have  a  hard  time  keeping  going. 
Yet,  this  is  a  great  program  for  the  com- 
munity. It  is  good  for  suiplus  labor.  It 
is  good  for  the  diversification  of  agricul- 
ture. I  have  found  no  one  who  has  op- 
posed these  OF>erations.  I  have  met  no 
people  working  in  these  plants  who  are 
urging  a  change. 

My  final  point  is  this:  I  have  sup- 
ported minimum  wage  legislation,  and  I 
am  sure  I  will  support  the  pending  bill. 
But  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  the 
application  of  the  minimum  wage  prin- 
ciple to  the  agricultural  economy,  or  of 
having  it  applied  to  agricultural  work. 

I  know  a  great  effort  is  t)eing  made  to 
apply  wage  and  hour  provisions  to  the 
farmer.  I  have  never  found  a  farmer 
who  wants  it  applied  to  agriculture. 
However,  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring 
agricultural  workers  and  farmers  more 
and  more  into  the  minimum  wage  and 
hour  system. 

The  application  of  the  minimum  wage 
concept  is  needed  in  the  production  in- 
dustries, and  in  industries  which  have  a 
great  effect  upon  interstate  commerce. 
However,  the  field  of  agriculture  is  en- 
tirely different,  and  I  do  not  want  the 
concept  extended  into  that  field. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
on  his  amendment.     He  has  very  ably 


presented  the  seasonal  requirements  of 
the  situation  which  justify  the  amend- 
ment. However,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
the  point  he  made  in  regard  to  section  12 
of  the  bill,  which  calls  upon  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Labor  to  make  a  study  and  to 
report  to  Congress  at  the  second  session 
of  this  Congress  on  this-problem. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
consider  any  legislation  on  this  point 
we  should  wait  until  we  receve  the  bene- 
fit of  this  study  and  recommendation. 
The  last  paragraph  clearly  calls  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  only 
a  few  words  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  which.  I  understand,  will  be 
accepted  by  the  chainnan  of  the  sub- 
committee and  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  spoken  on  so  ably  aiid 
persuasively. 

The  Senator.jnentioned  in  his  remarks 
that  the  whole  matter  of  agricultural 
exemptions  is  under  study  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
to  keep  the  present  situation  in  the  law 
rather  than  to  single  it  out. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  make  is 
that  I  hope  when  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor 
makes  the  study  relating  to  the  exemp- 
tions concerning  agricultural  products 
and  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  process- 
ing of  agricultural  products  that  the 
facts  which  moved  the  committee  to 
make  this  kind  of  adjustment,  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  committee  bill,  will 
be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  will  be  taken  into  full  con- 
sideration. 

I  say  this  because  at  the  time  the 
original  regulations  were  laid  down,  the 
conditions  in  the  canning  industry,  for 
example  were  different  than  they  are 
today,  due  to  improved  machinery — 
automation,  as  it  is  called.  I  hope  all 
these  factors  will  be  carefully  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  felt  it  was  somewhat  discrimi- 
natory to  single  out  one  area,  and  there- 
fore, has  asked  that  the  regulations  re- 
main as  they  are.  My  hope  is  that  when 
the  study  is  made  of  all  the  exemptions 
relating  to  agricultural  products  and  of 
labor  involved  In  the  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  consult  with  the  Secretarj-  of  Agri- 
culture, and  that  he  \^ill  also  take  Into 
consideration  the  hearings  which  were 
held  on  the  bill.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Senators  on  the 
committee  would  make  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  kind  they  made  in  the  bill, 
of  reducing  the  exemption,  without 
some  basis  of  evidence. 

I  do  not  desire  to  object  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  It  will  be  accepted 
by  the  committee.  I  understand.  I 
merely  wished  to  make  the  legislative 
record  clear  as  to  the  situation  relating 
to  the  study  which  I  understand  is  to  be 
reported  on  to  Congress  in  January.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  report  is  to  be 
submitted  in  January  1962. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  coauthor  of  the  amendment,  and  nat- 
urally I  agree  with  it   100  percent.     I 
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believe  we  should  do  something  along 
this  line  to  help  out  the  seasonal  crops 
on  the  farms. 

I  therefore  support  the  amendment  to 
retain  the  present  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  relative  to  the 
exemption  of  concerns  engaged  in  sea- 
sonal operations  from  the  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

I  trust  that  everyone  recognizes  that 
this  amendment  does  not  involve  mini- 
mum wages.  It  involves  only  the  ques- 
tion of  paying  time  and  a  half  after  40 
hours  of  employment  during  the  week. 

The  act  contains  two  provisions  re- 
lating to  this  question.  The  first  of  these 
is  in  section  T'c  and  provides  that  time 
and  a  half  rates  need  not  be  paid  after 
40  hours  for  certain  industries,  mostly  of 
a  seasonal  nature,  engaged  in  processing 
or  marketing  specified  farm  products 
during  a  14- week  period. 

The  second  provision  is  in  section 
7(bt(3)  which  provides  that  in  indus- 
tries found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
be  of  a  seasonal  nature,  time  and  a  half 
rates  need  not  be  paid  after  40  h6urs, 
but  shall  be  paid  after  12  hours  in  any 
day  and  after  56  hours  in  any  week. 
This  provision,  too,  is  applicable  only  for 
a  period  of  14  weeks. 

In  some  instances,  for  example,  in 
packing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  both 
exemptions  apply,  making  a  total  of  28 
weeks  in  the  year  during  which  they  are 
completely  exempt  from  overtime  for  14 
weeks  and  partially  exempt  for  14  weeks. 

In  considering  this  question  we  need  to 
recall  why  the  overtime  provision  was 
enacted.  It  was  enacted  to  spread  the 
"work — so  that  some  workers  could  not  be 
employed  long  hours  while  others  were 
unemployed. 

This  purpose  is  not  applicable  to  a  sea- 
sonal operation.  In  seasonal  operations 
It  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  worker,  the  farmer,  and  the 
employer,  that  the  workweek  be  flexible. 
The  application  of  the  overtime  require- 
ment would  serve  no  purpose. 

The  exemption  from  overtime  is  help- 
ful to  the  employer  in  that  it  permits 
some  flexibility  in  the  workweek  to  take 
care  of  weekly  fluctuations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  product  handled. 

The  exemption  from  overtime  is  help- 
ful to  the  worker,  because  since  he  is 
employed  on  a  seasonal  basis,  it  is  to 
his  advantage  to  be  permitted  to  work 
more  than  40  hours  a  week  during  those 
weeks  in  which  the  plant  is  busy  and 
the  employer  would  like  to  keep  operat- 
ing for  more  than  40  hours.  It  would 
not  provide  the  worker  any  benefit  to 
create  a  barrier  to  such  overtime  em- 
ployment. 

The  exemption  is  helpful  to  the 
fanner  since  it  is  to  his  advantage  that 
the  plant  operate  more  than  40  hours 
a  week  during  seasonal  peaks  so  that 
it  can  more  eflBciently  receive  and  han- 
dle his  process. 

I  appreciate  that  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering does  not  eliminate  these  exemp- 
tions from  overtime,  but  it  does  shorten 
them. 

It  is  diflRcult  to  see  any  advantage  to 
anyone  flowing  from  such  curtailment 
of  the  overtime  exemption. 

Any  effect  of  reducing  the  overtime 
exemption  would  appear  to  be  harmful 


to  the  interests  of  all  concerned — the 
farmer,  the  work,  the  employer. 

I  therefore  hope  and  recommend  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooper 
will  be  approved. 

Among  the  industries  for  which  this 
exemption  is  of  major  importance  are 
those  industries  engaged  in  packing, 
shipping,  drying,  canning,  freezing  or 
other  processing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, such  crops  as  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
green  beans,  peas,  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  berries,  cran- 
berries, cherries,  prunes,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops.  Production  of  these  crops 
is  widespread.  They  are  importantUo 
the  economy  of  every  State. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  legislative  history  which  has 
been  developed  during  the  colloquy,  I 
am  glad  to  say  for  the  committee  that 
we  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  action  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  for  accepting 
the  amendment.  The  information  I 
have  received  from  Ohio  is  that  this 
amendment  is  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  discussed  the  matter  with  me  ear- 
lier, and  his  argument  was  very  persua- 
sive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


COMPETITION,  NOT  CARTELIZA- 
TION,  NEEDED  FOR  DEFENSE  PRO- 
CUREMENT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  the  deputy  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr  Kuchel]  made  a 
highly  interestirig  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
principles  and  practices  basic  to  sound 
procurement  policy  as  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  proE>ose  to  an- 
swer those  remarks.  I  have  supplied 
copies  of  my  prospective  remarks  to  the 
Senators  from  California,  as  well  as  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  and 
other  interested  Senators. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  some 
of  the  misconceptions,  possibly  even  some 
erroneous  conclusions,  which  I  feel  cer- 
tain crept  unwittingly  into  the  Senator's 
thoroughgoing,  far-reaching  exposition 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  point 
to  the  wide  areas  between  us. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention,  for  this  purpose,  of 
the  Senators  from  California,  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  us  are  engaging  in 
shadowboxiig.  I  hope  that  this  debate, 
which  we  all  understand,  is  very  heavily 
dictated  by  conditions  in  our  own  States, 
may  result  to  our  mutual  benefit  and  to 


the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  perhaps 
in  a  new  look  at  the  whole  procurement 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which,  unfortunately  or  fortunately, 
bulks  so  very  large  in  parts  of  the  econ- 
omies of  our  State,  as  it  does  In  parts  of 
the  economies  of  other  States. 

I  think  Senators  are  not  insensitive 
to  the  situations  in  their  resE>ective 
States.  I  can  say  that  the  place  most 
seriously  affected  in  the  State  of  New 
York  IS  the  area  around  Buffalo.  An 
absolutely  unacceptable  rate  of  unem- 
ployment there  has  been  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  defense  orders  in  that  area 
have  dropped  very  seriously.  That  area 
has  a  rate  of  unemployment  which  is 
between  10  and  14  percent.  It  seems 
almost  a  crime.  Perhaps  nothing  can 
be  done  about  it.  However,  I  explain 
this  to  the  Senators  from  California  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  them  to  believe  that 
we  are  picking  on  them  or  their  State. 
It  really  represents  a  deep-seated  prob- 
lem which  the  people  of  our  State  feel 
we  have  to  bring  up  and  discuss,  to  try 
to  see  if  in  some  way.  we  can  get  help. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
New  York  seen  the  resolution  which  I 
submitted  some  months  ago,  asking  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  exam- 
ine into  this  general  question  and  deter- 
mine why  it  is  that  one  State  receives  24 
percent  of  al  prime  contracts  and  28 
percent  of  all  research  and  development 
contracts? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  generally  familiar 
with  the  Senator's  resolution;  I  shall 
examine  it  again. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  cosponsor  it  and 
help  to  have  action  taken  pn  it,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  which  the  Senate 
should  consider.  I  touched  upon  this 
question  last  year  and  have  brought  it 
up  again  this  year.  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  the  Senate  should  interest 
itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  time  I  am 
circulating  a  letter  among  all  Senators, 
asking  for  their  feelings  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor's State  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the 
States  which  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
question.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
later,  I  shall  discuss  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  introduced  by  the  en- 
tire New  York  delegation,  which  I  hope, 
too.  may  help  in  this  situation.  How- 
ever, I  shall  certainly  give  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  Senator's  resolution. 
•Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  in  California  would 
welcome  such  an  investigation  as  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  'We  think  it  would  be  illumi- 
nating for  some  of  the  other  States  to 
learn  what  California  has  done  to  war- 
rant obtaining  the  kind  of  business  we 
get  in  our  area.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  will  remain  on 
the  floor,  a  little  later  this  afternoon, 
when  time  is  available.  I  expect  to  deal 
with  that  subject  matter  and  give  some 
answers  to  this  question. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  further  yield? 

Mr.  JA"VITS      I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  would  be  very  much  interested 
to  learn  why  it  is  that  plants  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  which  do  the  identical 
things  that  new  plants  now  being  built 
in  California  do,  are  being  closed,  while 
new  plants  are  being  built  on  the  west 
coast  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  I 
think  many  persons  would  be  interested 
in  having  an  answer  to  that  question. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  can 
justify  24  percent  of  all  the  prime  pro- 
curement contracts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  being  concentrated  in  one  State, 
he  will  have  done  much  to  convince  me. 

Maryland's  industries  are  being 
closed  We  talk  about  depressed  areas 
and  about  industries  moving  from  one 
State  to  another.  Yet  Cahfornia  indus- 
tries receive  almost  25  percent  of  all  the 
prime  contracts  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  further  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  1  suppose  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  not  implied  that 
there  IS  any  political  skulduggery  at  the 
crossroads. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  recall  find- 
ing any.  I  think  last  year  we  had  a  col- 
loquy which  suggested  that  there  might 
have  been  something  of  that  sort.  I 
have  not  impllea  anything  of  the  kind 
Last  year  we  had  a  colloquy  which  I 
think  suggested  that  there  might  have 
been  something  of  that  sort.  However, 
I  have  not  implied  it  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  make  an  investigation 
of  the  matter  and  determine  \hy  it  is 
necessary  to  award  to  industries  in  one 
State  24  percent  of  all  the  prime  defense 
procurement  contracts  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. That  is  what  I  should  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  expect  to  deal  with  this 
subject  at  some  length. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Thirty  percent  of  all 
the  research  anc  development  contracts 
have  been  awarded  to  industries  in  Cali- 
fornia. Talk  alx)ut  dispersal:  Tliat  is  the 
reverse  of  dispersal.  I  think  some  dis- 
persal is  neede<l.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  consider  the  question.  I  have 
thought  so  for  several  years,  and  I  have 
asked  the  Senate  to  take  some  action. 
No  action  has  been  taken.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  California  will  speak  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  ask  him  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  question.  I  think 
such  hearings  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  They  certainly  would 
be  interesting.  I  shall  discuss  the  ques- 
tion a  little  later  this  afternoon.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  concedes  that 
there  Is  no  p>olitical  skulduggery  at  the 
crossroads,  but  that  if  there  was  any.  it 
occurred  in  the  preceding  administra- 
tion, when  the  Republican  Party  was  in 
control  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon,  that  would  be  one  question. 
But  since  he  does  not  concede  that,  or 
does  not  agree  to  that  suggestion,  then 
one  short  suggestion  I  would  make  to 
him  and  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  that  'the  folks  in  their  two  States 
sharpen  their  pencils  a  little. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Prior  to  an  investiga- 
tion. I  cannot  concede  anything  in  re- 
sp>ect  to  this  m^atter.  I  should  first  like 
to  know  the  facts.  When  the  facts  have 
been  ascertained,  that  wUl  be  tlie  time  to 
make  concessions  or  accusations  Un- 
til the  facts  have  been  brought  to  light. 
I  shall  remain  silent. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  was  not  making  any 
accusations. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  All  I  ask  is  an  investi- 
gation. I  am  not  accusing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  any  of  the  former 
officers  of  the  services,  or  anyone  else.  I 
simply  say  that  a  situation  exists  in 
which  25  percent  of  all  prime  procure- 
ment contracts  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  are  located  in  I  State  out  of  50. 
I  should  like  to  know  why.  I  am  not 
accusing  anyone.  I  may  later,  but  I  am 
not  doing  so  now.  I  simply  want  to 
know  why.  Last  year  I  asked  for  an 
investigation,  but  my  request  was  shoved 
aside.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  York  now  ask  that  the  same 
thing  be  done.  I  think  that  if  enough 
steam  can  be  generated,  we  may  learn 
the  answer. 

I  observe  the  distinguislied  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph)  on 
the  floor.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
made  a  speech 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
hke  to  have  some  regularity  of  procedure. 
I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  get  caught  in  the  cross  cur- 
rents between  the  cast  coast  and  the 
west  coast,  between  New  York.  Mary- 
land, and  California.  But  this  problem 
is  a  real  one,  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  bringing  it 
up.  It  is  of  jconcern  to  States  In  the 
Middle  West,  as  well  as  to  States  on  tlie 
coast.  The  problem  needs  deep  study 
and  deep  thought. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  in 
Wichita.  Kans.,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  air  capital  of  the  Nation, 
there  are  some  of  the  greatest  facilities 
for  the  production  of  aircraft  our  coun- 
try has  ever  had.  But  they,  too,  and  that 
section  are  suffering  from  this  situation. 

I  realize  that  this  development  is  a 
very  difficult  one  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  because  of  the  change;;  in  the 
programs  and  types  of  defense.  So 
there  are  bound  to  be  diflicultics  and 
problems.  However,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  bringing 
up  this  matter. 

I  am  confident  that  after  the  Senator 
from  New  York  concludes  his  speech,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  read  the 
record  and  will  hope  to  be  of  assistance 
to  all  areas  where  there  is  great  unem- 
ployment'; and  today  many  areas  of  the 
Nation  find  themselves  in  that  situation 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  bringing  up  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Earher  today  the  colleague  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ke.minc] 
made  reference  to  a  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  made  in  the  Senate  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks  ago. 

I  commend  the  Senator  who  now  has 
the  floor,  and  I  assure  him  that  this  mat- 
ter is  one  which  I  address  on  an  objective 
basis,  as  I  am  sure  is  true  with  respect  to 
other  Senators  engaeing  m  this  discus- 
sion. Ours  is  a  determination,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  stated,  to 
develop  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
defense  procurement  programs  as  they 
relate  to  the  percentages  applicable  to 
firms  awarded  contracts  within  the  ir- 
dividujil  States. 

Wh.en  I  spoke  on  this  subiect  in  the 
Senate  on  March  31,  I  cited  1960  fiscal 
year  statistics  on  military  personnel  pay 
and  procurement  contract  actions  and 
noted  that  California  leads  all  other 
States  very  substantially  in  both  cate- 
gories. I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now, 
tliat  eight  States,  including  West  Vir- 
ginia, participated  in  defeiise  procure- 
ment actions  at  a  level  of  only  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  or  lower,  while  California 
firmfi  had  received  23.7  percent  of  total 
ILsted  military  procurement  in  that 
year.  I  reiterate  that  23.7  percent  is  an 
inordinate^'  liigh  rate  for  firms  in  a 
single  State  and  that  one- tenth  of  1  per- 
cent or  lower  for  firms  in  eight  States  is 
deplorably  low. 

Indeed,  a  serious  imbalance  in  distri- 
bution of  defense  expenditures  has  been 
permitted  to  develop  and  exist  during 
the  past  decade.  I  agree  that  it  is  a 
situation  which  will  be  difficult  to  cor- 
rect, but  efforts — energetic  efforts — 
must  be  made  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  yield  fur- 
ther, let  me  say,  following  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas — who,  un- 
fortunately, has  now  left  the  floor — that 
this  is  not  a  new  matter.  I  went  into  it 
fully  last  year.  I  submitted  a  resolution 
vhlch  called  for  an  examination  of  the 
matter.  But  somehow  the  resolution  fell 
o^  deaf  ears;  no  one  seemed  to  pay  much 
attention  to  it. 

However,  Mr.  President,  this  problem 
should  be  looked  into  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  know  California  is  a  great  State, 
and  I  would  never  say  anything  against 
it.  But  I  would  say  that  California  is 
obtaining  an  inordinate  amount  of  de- 
fense contracts;  and  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  it,  and  I  wish  to  know  the  reason. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
bill  1178.  entitled  "The  Armed  Services 
Comp)etitive  Procurement  Act  of  1961," 
which  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr 
KBATmcl  and  I  have  Introduced,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  If  the  committee  gives 
the  bill  a  hearing,  it  will  encompass  the 
very  thing  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
also  desires  to  have  encompassed, 
namely,  a  careful  consideration  of.  and 
inquiry  into,  the  prociu-ement  practices 
and  how  they  work  out. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  Presideni.  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to 
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which  New  York  is  suffering;  but  indus- 
tries in  Maryland  are  closing,  and  a 
duplicate  industry  in  California  is  flour- 
ishing.   I  wish  to  know  why. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  including  in  the  study, 
when  it  is  made,  a  determination  of  the 
question  of  why  over  80  percent  of  the 
commercial  aircraft  built  in  the  United 
States  are  built  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia? I  think  that  might  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  this  question. 

Incidentally,  we  might  also  have  an 
inquiry  made  as  to  why  so  many  auto- 
mobiles are  built  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  has  raised.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  proposed  legislation  sponsored 
by  the  Senators  from  New  York  has  been 
debated  in  the  Senate,  or  the  first  time 
it  has  been  pending  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  During  the  prior 
Congress  testimony  on  an  identical  bill 
was  heard  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell].  The  allegations  and  the  as- 
severations v/hich  have  been  made  in  the 
Senate  today  were  then  made  in  that 
committee,  and  were  answered  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; and  the  bill  stayed  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  history  will  repeat  it- 
self. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
my  thesis. 

The  Senator  from  California  said: 

I  firmly  maintain  that  our  national  welfare 
cannot  tolerate  having  defense  procurement 
made  a  political  ftx)tball. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  or  outside  of 
Congress  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  However,  I  believe  it  is  an 
essentially  negative  truth.  It  must  be 
carried  further  before  it  takes  on  its 
trtie  meaning,  because  the  national  wel- 
fare cannot  afford  to  have  defense  pro- 
curement become  a  dead  ball,  out  of 
play,  going  nowhere.  In  other  words, 
congre.ssional  direction  is  sorely  needed, 
in  order  to  keep  the  ball  in  play  and  to 
scoi'e  points  for  the  Nations  defense. 
There  is  now  too  much  administrative 
inertia  which  permits  the  ball  to  stay  in 
one  place,  and  keeps  it  out  of  competi- 
tion and  out  of  positive,  scoring  action. 
S.  1178.  the  Armed  Services  Competitive 
Procui-ement  Act  of  1961.  is  specifically 
designed  to  provide  this  kind  of  congres- 
sional direction,  and  was,  with  this  pur- 
pose in  mind,  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating  I  and  my- 
self, and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  entire  New  York  State  delega- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  remained  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  does  not 
make  the  bill  a  bad  one  or  one  based  on 
an  unwise  idea.  The  fact  that  so  many 
States  are  exercised  about  this  situation 
will,  I  believe,  ultimately  result  in  the 


taking  of   some   action   by   the   Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  California  said : 

I  am  Impelled  to  conclude  that  certain  leg- 
islative proposals  relating  to  the  placement 
of  defense  procurement  contracts  are  in- 
spired in  large  part  by  obvious  covetousness. 
by  selfish  envy,  and  by  greater  concern  over 
local   welfare   than  for  national  security. 

I  hardly  believe  that  the  Senator  could 
have  been  referring  to  the  legislation 
which  I  have  just  cited,  because  covet- 
ousness. envy.  and. purely  local  self-in- 
terest would  not  be  the  result  of  in- 
creased and  fair  competition.  However, 
in  the  event  that  the  Senator  was  refer- 
ring to  S.  1178,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
petitive Procurement  Act,  let  me  say  that 
the  basic  facts  about  New  York  State 
obviate  both  the  existence  of.  and  the 
need  for,  such  despicable  motivations  on 
the  part  of  its  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

New  York  State  is  a  highly  productive 
State,  filled  with  the  energy  and  the  en- 
terprise which  enabled  it  to  contribute, 
according  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
$17.3  billion — or  18  percent — of  all  the 
internal  revenue  collected  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1960.  This 
is  seven  times  more  than  the  $2.4  billion 
in  defense  contracts  received  by  New 
York  State  during  the  same  period.  New 
York  State  is  proud  that  it  can  make 
such  an  overwhelming  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  welfare.  Our  local  intere.st 
is  to  help  the  national  interest.  But  I 
must  say  that  we  cannot  remain  silent 
when  there  is  any  implied  charge  of 
covetousness,  envy,  and  purely  local  .self- 
interest,  when,  by  way  of  comparison,  it 
may  be  noted  that  California,  for  in- 
stance, contributed  less  than  $8  billion 
to  internal  revenue  collection  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1960.  with  more  than  60  per- 
cent— or  $4.8  billion — returning  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  defen.se  contracts.  In  other 
words.  New  York  State  pays  twice  as 
much  in  taxes,  but  receives  only  half  as 
much  in  defense  procurement  contracts 
as  does  California. 

The  Senator  from  California  asked 
whether  it  would  be  economical  to  award 
"defense  contracts  to  concerns  in  areas 
lacking  scientific  institutions  which 
could  help  solve  technical  design  or  pro- 
duction problems." 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  would 
not  be  economical  to  award  contracts  to 
such  areas,  and  I  am  proud  to  point  out 
that  New  York  State  has  more  than 
1,000  basic  and  industrial  research  facili- 
ties— far  more  than  any  other  State — 
with  625  laboratories,  employing  30.000 
professional  scientists  and  engineers, 
19.000  technicians  and  22,000  supporting 
personnel — the  largest  concentration  in 
the  Nation — equipped  to  meet  every  con- 
ceivable research  need.  In  addition. 
New  York  State  has  170  colleges  and 
imiversities  engaged  in  research  projects 
and  turning  out  more  college  and  grad- 
uate level  scientists  than  any  other 
State.  These  business  and  nonprofit  re- 
search facilities  received  $1.6  billion  in 
prime  defense  contracts  for  experimen- 
tal, developmental,  test  and  research 
work  during  the  fiscal  year  1960 — 67 
percent  of  all  the  contracts  awarded  to 
New  York  State.  By  comparison,  Cali- 
fornia received  only  slightly  more  in  sucli 


contracts — $1.8  billion,  or  only  37  per- 
cent of  all  the  contracts  awarded  to  that 
State: 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  New  York  is 
getting  far  more  than  its  proportion,  in 
terms  of  the  awards  for  defense  procure- 
ment, of  contracts  for  research  and  de- 
velopment; and  certainly  there  is  no 
claim  that  such  scientific  institutions  are 
predominantly  concentrated  in  Califor- 
nia. In  other  words,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  difference  between  the  total 
inmiber  of  contracts  going  to  New  York 
and  those  going  to  California  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  availability  of  scien- 
tific institutions.  Rather,  the  difference 
lesides  in  the  $2  2  billion  gap  in  other 
procurement  between  New  York  and 
California. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  was  a 
phenomenon  of  only  last  year,  the  data 
for  fiscal  1959  are  veiT  similar— so  this 
phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  only  1  year 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  $2.4  billion 
in  defen.se  procurement  in  New  York 
State  was  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, test  and  research  work,  while  less 
than  one-third  of  California's  total  of 
$5.4  billion  in  defense  contracts  was  for 
this  kind  of  procurement. 

The  Senator  fror^  California  also  made 
some  implications  about  otir  weather  in 
New  York  State.  He  questioned  whether 
contractors  cotild  "keep  up  with  rigid 
production  schedules"  under  such  con- 
ditions— in  which  he  al.so  included  the 
"lack  of  scientific  facilities."  with  which 
I  have  already  dealt,  and  the  lack  of 
great  expanses  of  space.  He  wondered 
whether  they  deprive  New  York  of  some 
of  the  defen.se  contract  opiwrtunities 
which  he  said  properly  go  to  California. 

As  to  the  weather,  I  am  sure  that  my 
coUeaiiue,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating)  who  lives  in  upstate  New- 
York,  where  the  winters  have  been 
known  to  be  severe,  and  who  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  Senate's  foremost  expert 
on  weather  conditions  in  general,  is 
much  more  qualified  than  am  I  to  give 
an  answer.  However,  I  believe  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  even  the  40-inch 
snowfalls  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo  are 
dealt  with  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  with  the  same  equanimity  as 
the  occasional  mists  creeping  in  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  dealt  with  by  the 
F>eople  of  California. 

Regarding  the  importance  of  wide- 
open  spaces  to  defense  contracts.  I  am 
puzzled  why  Florida,  with  its  famous 
Cape  Canaveral,  and  Texas,  with  its 
great  expanses,  together  have  been  able 
to  attract  less  than  one-third  of  the 
defense  procurement  which  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, both  in  fiscal  1959  and  fiscal  1960 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  invite 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  to 
write  a  joint  letter  with  me — and  any 
other  member  of  the  New  York  State 
congressional  delegation  who  wishes  to 
accede  to  this  letter — to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  asking  him  if.  in  the  exp>eri- 
ence  of  his  Department,  the  contractors 
in  New  York  State  have  ever  proven 
themselves  less  able  to  keep  "rigid  pro- 
duction schedules  "  than  the  contractors 
in  California  or  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Although  some  may  think  of 
this  offer  as  a  challenge  to  the  Senator 
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from  California,  I  consider  it  a  challenge 
to  the  people  of  New  York.  If.  con- 
trary to  my  every  expectation,  the  Sec- 
retary's answer  should  prove  to  be  in 
the  affirmative,  then  the  businessmen 
and  workers  Tif  New  York  should  be 
stnade  aware  of  why  they  arc  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  field  of  defense 
procurement. 

Before  concluding.  I  should  like  to 
touch  on  the  remaining  points  rai.sed 
by  the  Senator  from  California  in  his 
lemarks  of  March  29.  The  Senator  ap- 
pt-ared  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia's employment  in  aircraft  produc- 
tion has  declined  more  rapidly  than  that 
in  the  missile  and  .space  industries  has 
risen,  and  that  the  defense -oriented  in- 
dustries in  California  had  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  1.000  jobs  during  the  last  4  years. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  latest  statis- 
tics show  that  net  employment  in  the 
aerospace  industries,  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  dropped  by  60,000  during  the 
past  year  alone. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  substan- 
tial share  of  defen.se  procurement  work 
which  is  subcontracted  by  California 
firms  to  businesses  in  other  States.  Al- 
though there  are  no  definite  figures 
available  on  the  extent  of  subcontracts 
let  out  by  firms  in  any  State.  I  am  sure 
that  this  practice  is  common  throughout 
the  country  and  does  not  materially  af- 
fect the  percentage  of  actual  work  done 
\n  any  one  State.  This  is  a  matter  of 
choice  for  the  individual  prime  contrac- 
tor, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
curement policies  which  determine  who 
is  to  receive  prime  contracts  from  the 
Defense  Department,  except  insofar  as 
it  affects  the  individual  prime  contrac- 
tor's ability  to  can-y  out  his  work.  Suc- 
cess or  failure  in  subcontracting  proce- 
dures by  the  prime  contractor  would  be 
reflected  in  the  prime  contractor's  abil- 
ity to  meet  production  schedules — as 
much  or  more  so  than  the  availability 
of  research  facilities,  balmy  weather,  or 
open  spaces. 

The  Senator  from  California  quoted 
a  long  series  of  extracts  from  reports 
and  statements  by  officials  of  the  Dc- 
fen.se  Department,  as  well  as  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Representa- 
tive Carl  Vinson.  purp>orting  to  demon- 
strate that  the  provisions  of  S.  1178, 
placing  emphasis  on  improving  the 
machinery  for  channeling  procurement 
orders  into  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus,  would  be  contrary  to  the  law 
and  to  the  national  Interest.  Every- 
thing else  being  equal,  why  should  not 
the  Federal  Government  provide  "set- 
asides"  for  labor-surplus  areas,  as  it  al- 
ready does  for  small  business?  Are  we 
to  assiune  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  help  itself  any  more  than  can 
a  private  business  with  four  plants, 
three  of  which  are  working  at  capacity 
and  one  of  which  is  partially  shut  down? 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  letter 
of  April  5.  1961,  sent  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Moore.  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  the  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  New  York  State 
congressional  delegation,  m  which  are 
outlined  some  of  the  new  steps  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement  p>olicy  aimed  at 
helping  labor-surplus  areas.    These  new- 


procedures,  applicable  to  the  E>efense 
Department  as  well  as  GSA.  were  insti- 
tuted after  meetings  among  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Labor,  the  General  Services  Admini.stra- 
tion.  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
They  follow  the  general  intention  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  1178  and  they  Include 
the  following  steps: 

First.  A  regulatlor).  ba.sed  on  Defense 
Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  which  sets  forth 
policle.s  and  procedures  that  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  flow  of  contracts 
into  labor  surplus  areas,  has  been  pre- 
pared and  is  in  the  final  stages  of  coordi- 
nation with  and  review  by  the  agencies 
concerned  with  procurement,  prepara- 
tory to  publication  in  the  Federal  Pro- 
cvuement  Regulations.  The  rei.ulation 
i^vides  that  preferences  shall  be  given 
Xo  labor  surplus  areas  through  partial 
set-asldes  of  appropriate  procurement-s 
and  emphasizes  that  best  efforts  shall 
be  used  to  award  negotiated  contracts  to 
labor  surplus  area  concerns  and  encour- 
ages prime  contractors  to  award  .sub- 
contracts to  concerns  which  will  perform 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  production 
in  labor  surplus  areas. 

Second.  The  procedure  in  the  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Regulations  govein- 
ing  the  treatment  of  equal  low  bids  ha.'J 
been  modified  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying and  strengthening  the  preference 
for  labor  surplus  area  concerns. 

Tliird.  Additional  minor  changes  are 
being  made  In  existing  regulations  to 
provide  further  assistance  to  labor  sur- 
plus area  concerns,  such  as:  <a>  giving 
fii-st  preference  to  small  business  labor 
surplus  area  concerns  in  set-asldes  for 
small  business,  ib)  providing  that  par- 
tial surplus  labor  area  set-asides  may 
be  made  if  only  one  or  more — heretofore 
two  or  more — labor  surplus  area  con- 
cerns having  the  technical  competence 
and  productive  capacity  to  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  procurement 
at  a  reasonable  price  may  be  exp>ected 
to  submit  bids  or  offers.  *ci  increasing 
the  amount  of  progress  payments  which 
may  be  made  to  labor  surplus  area  fii-ms 
during  the  performance  of  a  contract, 
and  <d  •  increasing  the  extent  of  solicita- 
tion of  bids  in  all  procurements  whenever 
there  is  the  possibility  that  additional 
labor  surplus  area  firms  might  be  induced 
to  .submit  bids. 

This  kind  of  policy  can  be  helpful  in 
preventing  the  severe  economic  damage 
and  dislocation  that  could  result  from 
defense  procurement  practices  which 
during  last  years  October-December 
quarter  permitted  a  sudden  60  percent 
drop  in  the  value  of  contracts  let  to 
New  York  State  firms  in  areas  which 
have  had  a  substantial  labor  surplus  for 
up  to  3  years. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  California 
said  at  the  beginning  of  his  very  fine 
speech: 

Our  defense  programs  must  not  be  op- 
erated as  a  1961 -style  WPA. 

Again,  as  with  his  other  statements 
of  broad  principle,  I  am  in  absolute 
agreement. 

However,  again  we  must  go  further 
in  order  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  in- 


tention of  the  legislation  proposed  by 
myself  and  my  colleagues  from  New 
York. 

Indeed,  defense  procurement  should 
not  become  a  1961 -style  WPA,  but  nei- 
ther must  it  be  a  1961 -style  gold  rush — 
the  channeling  of  defense  efforts  In 
one  direction,  notwithstanding  the 
broad  opportunities  which  exist  in  other 
industrial  areas  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  stimmarize  by  making  It 
clear  that  our  legislation  is  not  confined 
to  New  York's  interests,  but  applies  as 
well  to  other  industrial  States — Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Jersey.  Maryland.  Illinois, 
the  New  England  States,  and  other  new- 
ly Industrialized  areas  like  Kansas  and 
West  V^ii  ginla.  The  objective  is  to  op>en 
up  procurement  opporttmities  to  more 
intensive  competition.  Thus  the  States 
which  now  feel  they  are  not  getting  an 
adequate  share  of  defense  procurement 
will  be  given  their  best  chance. 

If.  on  such  an  open  comi>etitive  basis, 
California  does  better  than  the  rest,  per- 
haps even  better  than  it  is  doing  now, 
there  can  be  no  prop>er  complaint.  But 
the  important  point  is  that  the  basis  for 
competition  should  be  as  broadly  estab- 
ll.shed  as  possible.  As  I  have  said,  that 
Is  precisely  what  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New-  York  1  Mr  Keating  1  and 
I  are  proposing. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS     I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  my  colleague 
has  just  said  is  entirely  correct.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has 
concisely  and  accurately  stated  the  ef- 
fect of  what  our  contention  is  with  re- 
gard to  procurement  policy.  I  commend 
him  on  an  exceptionally  fine  address, 
well  thought  out   and  well  reasoned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague. 

I  yield  the  floor 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  JORDA- 
NIAN PARLIAMENTARY  DELEGA- 
TION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  take  a  brief  recess,  in  order  that 
I  may  present  to  the  Senators  some 
Members  of  the  Parliament  of  the  great 
country  of  Jordan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri?  Without  objection,  the 
Senate  will  take  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  so  that  Senators  may 
greet  the  members  of  the  Jordanian 
parliamentary  delegation. 

ThereuF>on  <at  2  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.>  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

During  the  recess  Mr.  Said  al-Mufti, 
Mr.  'Afif  Salim  al-Batarseh.  Mr.  Abdur- 
Raouf  al-Fares,  Mr.  Jawdat  al- 
Muhaisen,  Mr.  Abdul-Qader  as-Saleh, 
and  Mr.  Saliba  as-Sonna'.  members  of 
the  Jordanian  parliamentary  delegation, 
were  greeted  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  were  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington]. 

On  t\ie  expiration  of  the  recess  (at  2 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.;  the  Senate 
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reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  *Mr.  Burdick  in 
the  chair  > . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  we  are  all  greatly  honored  to  have 
with  us  these  gentlemen,  who  come  from 
a  country'  which  has  been  such  a  long- 
time friend  and  supporter  of  the  United 
States.  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon for  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
they  have  shown  our  distinguished 
guests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  honored  by  the  presence  of 
our  distinguished  visitors  from  Jordan. 
(Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935 >  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  to  me  and  that  I  may 
speak  for  3  to  5  minutes  without  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  here 
we  go  again.  There  are  more  than  5 
million  people  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  increasing  automation. 
Many  people,  becau.se  of  age  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  skilled,  have  trouble 
obtaining  jobs  in  the  new  scientific  age 
in  which  we  live. 

Despite  these  things,  here  we  go  again, 
interfering  with  the  private  enterprise 
system,  interferin??  with  the  business- 
man and  throwing  roadblocks  in  his 
path  to  stop  him  from  giving  jobs  to 
people,  while  there  are  more  than  5' 2 
million  people  in  the  United  States  im- 
employed. 

To  show  how  impractical — I  was  going 
to  say  "ridiculous,"  but  I  guess  I  should 
not  use  that  word — some  of  the  propos- 
als and  amendments  are:  for  example,  it 
i=;  proposed  that  if  a  businessman  does 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  business  a 
year  and  $250,000  of  the  business  is  out- 
side one  State,  then  he  will  be  required 
to  pay  a  certain  wage  to  his  employees; 
but  if  the  bu.sines.'^man  does  less  than 
such  an  amount  of  business  he  will  not 
be  required  to  pay  a  certain  wage. 

What  is  proposed  is  to  make  "cheats" 
out  of  the  businessmen  of  America. 
How  will  anybody  keep  a  record  of  what 
is  done?  If  a  man  has  business  amount- 
ing to  $251,000,  what  will  he  do?  He 
may  lay  people  off  work.  People  may 
lose  their  jobs  for  a  short  time. 

Why  should  we  penalize  a  man  for 
being  able  to  do  a  million  dollars  worth 


of  business?  A  man  who  does  $900,000 
worth  of  business  wUl  have  to  pay  less. 
That  proposal  is  unworkable. 

Either  we  ought  to  cover  everybody  in 
America  or  we  ought  to  confine  the  pro- 
posal entirely  to  interstate  commerce. 
I  believe  we  should  confine  it  to  i^iter- 
state  commerce,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  the  right  to  legis- 
late in  regard  to  interstate  commerce. 

My  ??oodness,  what  are  we  thinking 
about?  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
pass  legislation  to  cripple  the  business- 
men of  America,  so  that  they  cannot  cre- 
ate jobs? 

There  are  Sl-j  million  people  still  un- 
employed in  the  United  States.  Those 
E>eople  worked  for  somebody  before  they 
were  laid  off.  If  that  somebody  could  get 
new  orders  and  new  business  he  would 
put  these  people  back  to  work.  The  only 
way  the.'^e  people  can  get  jobs  is  to  have 
somebody  put  them  back  to  work,  un- 
less we  want  them  all  to  work  for  the 
Government.  If  they  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  time  comes  that  every- 
body works  for  the  Government,  we  shall 
then  have  complete  socialization. 

We  ought  to  confihe  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  100  percent  interstate  com- 
merce, or  else  we  should  cover  every- 
body. 

The  idea  is  presented  that  we  can  say 
to  a  man.  'If  you  do  $250,000  worth  of 
business  and  you  are  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  the  fellow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  does  only  $249,000 
worth  of  business,  you  must  pay  a  dif- 
ferent wage  to  your  employees  than  he 
must  pay  to  his." 

That  is  ridiculous,  Mr.  P^je.sident.  The 
whole  business  is  ridiculous.  What  are 
we  thinking  about? 

The  businessmen  of  America  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  furnish  jobs  for  peo- 
ple, unless  we  want  the  F>^ople  to  work 
for  the  Government.  If  the  business- 
men cannot  furnish  the  jobs  under  ex- 
isting conditions  and  existing  wage 
rates,  how  are  they  going  to  do  it  with 
increased  rates? 

I  am  not  opposed  to  having  a  minimum 
wage,  if  it  is  for  interstate  commerce. 
I  would  not  be  opposed  to  a  pro- 
posal which  covered  everybody.  How- 
ever, the  idea  of  trying  to  exempt  some 
people  and  to  cover  others — to  say  that 
one  businessman  who  has  three  retail 
stores  in  two  different  States  is  covered, 
and  another  who  does  not  is  not  cov- 
ered— does  not  make  sense.  Possibly 
the  businessman  would  eliminate  one  of 
the  retail  store.s.  and  that  would  mean 
a  number  of  people  would  lose  their  jobs. 
Mr.  President,  what  are  we  trying  to 
do?  What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is 
something  to  encourage  and  to  help  the 
businessmen  to  give  jobs  to  people  who 
are  laid  off.  4nstead  of  throwing  road- 
blocks in  their  way  and  instead  of  wor- 
rying them  to  death.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  do  with  legislation. 

If  I  thought  we  would  help  anybody 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal. We  cannot  do  it.  Nobody  can 
argue  that,  under  the  existing  inflated 
prices,  if  the  minimum  wage  should 
have  been  $1  an  hour  before  it  ought  to 
be  less  than  $1.25  now,  if  we  are  going 


to  pass  legislation.  We  do  propose  that. 
No  one  can  make  a  sound  argument  that 
the  minimum  wage  ought  not  to  be  in- 
creased, and  I  am  not  arguing  that 
point.  I  am  simply  arguing  about  these 
"fuzzy  things"  which  some  seek  to  add 
to  the  bill.  I  repeat,  such  provisions 
simply  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
businessmen  to  comply  with  any  degree 
of  honesty  and  any  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. We  shall  throw  further  road- 
blocks into  the  way  of  the  only  people 
who  can  furnish  jobs  in  America,  un- 
less the  people  are  to  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Why  do  we  do  this  sort  of  thing,  Mr. 
President?  Why  do  we  not,  sometimes, 
do  something  which  is  simple,  which  is 
easy,  which  will  encourage  the  business- 
men, which  will  help  put  people  back  to 
work,  which  is  sound  and  workable? 
Must  we  make  "cheats"  out  of  our 
people?  Can  we  not  enable  our  people 
to   handle   their   business   intelligently? 

I  plead  today  that  we  do  one  of  two 
things.  I  plead  that  we  either  confine 
the  bill  100  percent  to  interstate  com- 
merce and  treat  everyone  alike,  or  cover 
everyone  and  then  treat  everyone  ex- 
actly alike.  In  my  opinion,  any  other 
plan  will  not  work  and  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Of  course,  imder  the 
Constitution,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
cover  everyone,  because  we  have  no  ju- 
risdiction in  the  field  of  intrastate  com- 
merce. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibits  us  from  legislating  on 
intrastate  transactions.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  think  the  subject  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  discussed  is  very  per- 
tinent to  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  amendment 
designated  4-13-61— G. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  5  It  Is 
proposed  to  Btrlke  out  all  tlirough  line  10, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(s)  'Enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity 
affecting  commerce'  Includes  any  activity, 
business,  or  Industry  In  commerce  or  neces- 
sary to  commerce  or  to  the  production  of 
goods  for.  or  the  distribution  oX  goods  In 
commerce,  and  means  any  of  the  following 
which  Is  engaged  In  any  activity  affecting 
commerce;". 

Strike  out  the  words  "enterprls<?  engaged 
Ir  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce"  wherever  they  appear  in  the 
bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce". 

On  page  15,  lines  19,  20,  and  21.  strike  out 
the  words  "enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  the  production  of  goods  for  commcrtre" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word.s  "enter- 
prise engaged  in  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce". 

On  page  17,  lines  3  through  7,  strike  out 
all  of  section  4.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
■production  of  goods  for  commerce"  wher- 
ever they  appcp.r.  the  following:  'or  em- 
ployed In  any  enterprise  engaged  In  an 
activity  affecting  commerce."  " 

On  page  18.  lines  18,  17,  and  18.  strike  out 
the  words  "enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  " 
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and   insert    In   lieu    thereof   "enterprise   en- 
gaged In  an  activity  affecting  commerce". 

On  page  27,  lines  11  through  17.  strike  out 
all  of  section  7  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

••S«C.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
•production  of  goods  for  commerce'  where 
they  appear  In  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or  In  any  enterprise  engaged  In  an 
activity  affecting  commerce."  " 

On  page  27,  lines  19  through  23.  strike  out 
all  of  section  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'or  in  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In  an  activity  affecting  com- 
merce.' " 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  the  amendment  by  strik- 
ing out  on  page  2  of  the  amendment  all 
of  the  first  paragraph,  that  is.  lines  1 
through  4.  The  modified  amendment 
need  not  be  read  I  will  explain  it  as  I 
KO  along. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment,  4-13-61— G.  offered 
by  Mr.  Goldwater.  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  14.  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  through  line  10.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  an  activity 
affecting  conmierce"  Includes  any  activity, 
business,  or  Industry  In  ccwnmerce  or  neces- 
sary to  commerce  or  to  the  production  of 
goods  for,  or  the  distribution  of  goods  In 
commerce,  and  means  any  of  the  following 
which  Is  engaged  in  any  activity  affecting 
commerce:  ". 

On  pa^  15,  lines  19.  20,  and  21.  strike  out 
the  words  "enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "enter- 
prise engaged  In  an  activity  affecting 
commerce '". 

On  page  17,  lines  3  through  7,  strike  out 
all  of  section  4,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  alter  the  words 
•production  01  goods  for  commerce'  wherever 
they  appear,  the  following :  or  employed 
In  any  enterprise  engaged  In  an  activity 
affecting  commerce."  " 

On  page  18.  lines  16.  17,  and  18,  strike  out 
the  words  "enterprise  engaged  in  conunerce 
or  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "enterprise  engaged  In 
an  activity  affecting  commerce"'. 

On  page  27,  lines  11  through  17,  strike  out 
all  of  section  7  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
■production  of  goods  for  commerce'  where 
they  appear  In  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or  In  any  enterprise  engaged  in  an 
activity  affecting  commerce."  " 

On  page  27.  lines  18  through  23.  strike  out 
all  of  section  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  8.  Subsection  (o  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
l>erlod  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'or  In  any  enter- 
prise engaged  in  an  activity  affecting 
commerce."  " 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  committee 
bill  extends  coverage,  subject  in  some 
cases  to  certain  dollar  volume  limita- 
tions, to  entei-pi'ises  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  in  the  production  of 


goods  for  commerce  which  are  defined 
as  enterprises  employing  2  or  more  em- 
ployees so  engaged,  or  engaged  in  han- 
dling, selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved  in  or  pro- 
duced for  interstate  commerce  by  any 
person. 

In  the  bill  S.  1046.  which  in  modified 
form  passed  the  Senate  last  year  as  H.R. 
12677,  coverage  was  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  "enterprises  engaged  in  any  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce. "  This  con- 
cept has  t)een  construed  by  the  courts  as 
constituting  the  broadest  possible  scope 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce. 

Tlie  presence  of  the  "affecting  com- 
merce" concept  in  last  years  bill,  with 
its  maximum  coverage  effect,  seriously 
disturbed  many  Meipbeis  of  Congress 
who  realized  that  it  meant  the  intrusion 
of  extensive  Federal  regulation  and  con- 
trol into  areas  of  business  activity  which 
have  always  been  regarded  as  funda- 
mentally local  in  character,  such  as  re- 
tail, service,  building  construction,  local 
transit  and  other  similar  types  of  enter- 
prise. As  a  result,  the  debate  on  th^ 
Senate  floor  on  this  aspect  of  last  year's 
bill  was  more  protracted  and  extensive 
than  on  any  other  aspect  of  the  bill. 

The  present  committee  bill  drops  the 
phrase  "affecting  commerce"  but  the 
language  which  it  offers  in  place  of  it 
Js  at  least  as  Woad,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  .some  experts,  even  broader.  The 
witnesses  who  testified  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  although  not 
entirely  clear  as  to  the  scope  of  the  new 
language,  indicated  that  they  neverthe- 
less regarded  it  as  substantially  similar 
to  the  "affecting  commerce  '  language. 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  people, 
including  a  number  of  Senators,  who. 
though  fully  aware  of  the  broad  scope 
of  the  affecting  commerce"  language. 
are  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
the  new  commerce  language  in  the  com- 
mittee is  narrower  in  scope.  To  these 
Senators  I  suggest  that  they  ask  the 
sponsors  of  the  committee  bill  to  give  a 
single  example  of  an  enterprise  which 
would  have  been  covered  under  last 
year's  "affecting  commerce"  language 
which  would  not  be  covered  under  the 
"commerce"  language  of  the  present 
committee  bill,  apart  from  dollar  volume 
considerations.  I  might  say  that  no 
example  could  be  cited  becau.se  none 
exists.  The  present  bills  concept  of  in- 
terstate commerce  is  just  as  fai"  reach- 
ing as  last  year's  '"affecting  commerce" 
language. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  assure  that  my 
colleagues  are  fully  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  offer  my  amendment  to  substitute 
the  "affecting  commerce  '  language  of 
last  year's  bill  for  the  "commerce  "  con- 
cept in  the  committee  bill. 

I  might  add  that  such  a  sub.stitution 
would  serve  the  further  desirable  pur- 
pose of  using  legislative  terminology 
which  has  received  extensive  judicial 
interpretation  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  now 
clearly  understood,  instead  of  new  and 
untried  language  the  meaning  of  which 
is  clearly  understood  by  no  one  and  to 
establish  which  will  requii-e  many  years 
of  inteipretation  and  litigation. 


Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  the  para- 
graph which  my  amendment  would 
amend.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  severity  of  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  14  of  the  bill 
commencing  at  line  5  and  going  through 
line  10,  under  subparagraph  <s>  : 

(s)  Enterprise  engaged  hi  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  " 
nieans  any  of  the  following  in  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged.  Includ- 
ing employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  tlmt  have  been  moved  in 
or   produced   for  commerce   by   any   person : 

Being  a  nonlawyer,  but  nevertheless 
having  been  exposed  to  these  attempts 
for  many  years,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
person  working  in  this  counti'y  that  the 
language  I  have  read  would  not  cover. 
The  language  is  extremely  broad,  and 
includes  employees  handling,  selling  or 
otherwise  working  on  goods  that  have 
been  moved  in  or  purchased  for  com- 
merce by  any  person.  I  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  any  gainfully  employed 
person  in  this  country  who  would  not,  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  come 
under  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  the 
language  I  propose  to  substitute  for  the 
language  that  I  have  just  read  I  do  not 
like  either,  but  in  not  liking  it,  I  know 
what  I  do  not  like. 

Paragraph  ks)  on  page  14  is  a  com- 
plete mysteiT.  which  I  shall  relate 
shortly.  Even  the  attorney  appearing 
for  the  AFL-CIO  was  not  certain  what 
it  would  do.  But  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage which  I  propose  to  substitute, 
there  are  court  decisions  which  state 
that  the  language  is  as  broad  as  tlie 
constitutional  intent  can  be  interpreted. 

The  language  is  as  follows: 

'Enterprise  engaged  in  an  activity  affect- 
ing commerce'"  includes  any  activity,  busi- 
ness, or  Industry  in  commerce  or  necessary 
to  commerce  or  to  the  production  of  goods 
for.  or  the  distribution  of  goods  in  com- 
merce, and  means  any  of  the  following  which 
is  engaged  In  any  activity  affecting  com- 
merce 

So  the  language  "activity  affecting 
commerce"  t)ecomes  the  key:  and.  as  I 
have  said,  this  is  language  of  which  we 
have  judicial  knowledge  and  interpre- 
tation. It  is  not  new  language.  It  has 
even  caused  lawyers  on  our  committee 
considerable  disturbance  in  realizing 
that  they  are  not  quite  able  to  interpret 
just  how  far  it  goes. 

I  believe  it  is  proper  to  recall  some  of 
the  history  of  this  act,  and  to  point  out 
to  Senators  what  the  original  intent  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  when 
it  was  passed  in  1938. 

n      HISTORY  or  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

The  enactment  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  in  1936  provided  that  certain  Gov- 
ernment contracts  must  contain  pro- 
visions for  paying  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages.  This  was  the  first  attempt  by 
the  Congress  to  place  a  floor  under  wages 
in  interstate  commerce.  Then  on  June 
25.  1938.  one  of  the  Nations  basic  labor 
laws  was  enacted — the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  act  set  forth  the 
statutory  minimum  wage,  overtime  pay 
requirements,  and  child  labor  provisions 
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that  cover  employees  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce. 

The  1938  act  set  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  rate  at  25  cents  an  hour  from 
October  1938  to  October  1939.  30  cents 
from  October  1939  to  October  1945,  and 
40  cents  after  October  1945.  The  40- 
cent  level  was  established  even  prior  to 
October  1945  through  industry  commit- 
tees, groups  composed  of  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  public  representatives  who 
studied  the  wage  situations  of  different 
Industries  and  recommended  the  high- 
est minimum,  up  to  40  cents  an  hour, 
that  would  not  substantially  curtail  em- 
ployment. 

The  Congress  in  adopting  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  concerned 
with  "eliminating  labor  conditions  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  minimum 
standards  of  living  necessary  to  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers."  ' 

It  was  not  contemplated  that  this 
legislation  would  be  applied  to  those  al- 
ready receiving  wages  far  aoove  the 
minimum  which  result  from  genuine  free 
collective  bargaining. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  asking  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  stated : 

There  are  many  purely  local  pursutfs  and 
services  which  no  Federal  legislation  can 
effectively  cover.' 

Similarly.  Senator  Black— now  Justice 
Black  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — who 
sponsored  the  original  wage  and  hour 
bill  In  the  Senate,  said: 

Businesses  of  a  purely  local  type  which 
serve  a  partlcxilar  local  comnnunity.  and 
which  do  not  send  their  products  into  the 
stream  of  interstate  commerce,  can  be  bet- 
ter regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  communities 
In  which  the  business  units  operate.' 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  get  back  to  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  The 
bill  sets  certain  limitations  on  dollar 
volume  of  business  and  extends  the  cov- 
erage to  enterprises  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.    I  read  the  language: 

"Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce"  means 
any  of  the  following  in  the  activities  of 
which  employees  are  so  engaged,  including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  in 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  in  the 
bill  that  we  worked  on  last  year  and 
which,  in  modified  form,  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  86th  Congress,  the  cover- 
age embraced  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
any  activity  affectmg  commerce.  As  I 
have  indicated,  the  phrase  "affecting 
commerce  ■  has  been  construed  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt the  train  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
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ment.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  reach 
the  point  I  raise,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  GCLDWATER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  committee  bill 
I  read  the  definition: 

"Enterprise    engaged    In    commerce    or    in 


the    production    of    goods    for    commerce "^ilng  commerce." 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember.  I  ask 
whether  the  use  of  the  word  "commerce" 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  "production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce." miKht  not  provide  a  more 
limited  definition  of  commerce  than  "en- 
terprise engaged  in  an   activity  affect- 


means  any  of  the  following  in  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  engaged,  including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  are  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person. 

As  to  the  last  part,  "produced  for 
commerce  by  any  person,"  the  courts,  of 
course,  have  construed  what  commerce  is. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  have  construed 
what  is  meant  by  tie  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  Could  it  be  argued 
that  the  description  of  these  activities 
Ls  limited  by  the  words  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  "or  producec\  for  com- 
merce by  any  person"?  In  other  words, 
could  it  be  construed  that  the  activities 
which  describe  enterprise  which  would 
be  covered  by  the  bill  must  be  activities 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce? Commerce,  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Court,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  activities  named  In  this  bill 
must  fall  within  "the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce"  or  an  enterpi-ise 
engaged  in  "commerce"  as  Interpreted  by 
the  Coui-t.     Could  this  be  argued? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe 
so,  and  for  this  reason:  All  goods  are 
produced  for  commerce.  The  dangerous 
language  here  is  "that  have  been 
moved  in." 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  local  garage 
which  sells  a  hubcap.  The  hubcap, 
certainly,  was  produced  outside  the 
State,  and  came  across  State  lines.  It 
was  made  for  commerce,  as  we  under- 
stand commerce  in  its  relationship  to 
business,  but  the  moment  we  apply 
"moved  in"  to  this  language,  then  the 
sale  of  the  hubcap  in  the  garage  means 
that  the  garage  can  be  interpreted  as 
being  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  go  to  the  literal  definition 
of  the  word  "commerce,"  the  definition 
found  in  the  dictionary,  or  is  the  Sen- 
ator concerned  with  the  term  "com- 
merce," in  the  sense  construed  by  the 
courts?  If  we  consider  the  committee 
definition  in  terms  of  the  Court's  con- 
struction of  "commerce,"  I  believe  it  can 
be  said  that  the  "activities"  must  fall 
within  the  scope  of  commerce  as  inter- 
preted by  the  courts. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  In  the  act,  in 
section  3  <  b  > ,  I  read : 

"Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion amon?  the  several  gtates  or  between 
any  State  ;ind  any  place  out«ide  thereof. 

I  believe  I  said  that  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  act. 

Therefore,  even  if  we  use  the  Court 
interpretation,  or  the  idea  that  it  is 
commerce  as  we  relate  it  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  still,  in  my  opinion, 
broaden  this  language  far  more  than 
the  language  contained  in  last  year's 
bill,  which  gave  everyone  so  much  con- 
sternation. 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  No.  In  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  words  "that  have  been  moved 
in  or  produced  for  commerce,"  the  words 
"have  been  moved  in"  are  the  words  that 
make  this  definition  so  broad.  We  move 
these  goods  back  and  forth  across  State 
lines.  A  man  who  has  anVnterprise  in 
two  or  more  States  certainl^  w  ould  come 
under  any  definition  of  commerce  that 
we  wish  to  apply.  A  man  who  does  most 
of  his  business  across  State  lines  would 
certainly  come  under  the  definition 

We  are  talking  about  the  man  who 
does  a  purely  Intrastate  business.  In 
my  opinion,  under  this  language  he 
would  be  covered  by  the  act.  We  have 
used  in  our  arguments  in  committee 
many  times  the  case  of  the  laundry — I 
believe  it  Is  a  laundry  in  Richmond — 
which  does  all  of  Its  business  in  the  city 
of  Richmond.  Yet  if  we  apply  this 
language  to  that  particular  case,  when 
the  laimdry  buys  soap  or  starch  or  blu- 
ing which  has  been  moved  in  or  produced 
for  commerce,  it  comes  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  "enterprise"  as  contained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  see  the  Senators 
point.  He  believes  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "commerce"  in  this  section  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  "commerce"  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  definition  of 
"commerce"  is  already  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  courts. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  I  read  it  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  Cooper.   Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  that 
when  we  add  the  words  "that  have  been 
moved  in"  we  do  the  damage.  There  is 
no  argument  about  what  interstate  com- 
merce is  or  about  what  commerce  is. 
There  is  doubt,  however,  about  what  it 
is  when  we  put  the  words  in  front  of 
that  word,  becatise  by  those  words  we 
include  every  piece  of  merchandise  and 
every  item  that  moves  across  State  lines 
to  be  used  in  a  purely  intrastate  activity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain the  Senator,  becatise  I  know  he  de- 
sires to  make  his  argument.  This  dis- 
cussion brings  to  mind  a  jxjint  which 
has  been  debated  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  Some  Senators  have 
said  that  stores  or  similar  establish- 
ments are  not  in  Interstate  commerce, 
under  the  decisions  of  the  court,  un- 
less there  IS  actual  transmission  of  the 
goods  in  interstate  commerce  between 
branches  of  stores  In  more  than  one 
State.  The  argument  is  made,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Monroney  amendment,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  establishments  in 
two  or  more  States. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  this 
is  too  limited  a  view  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Many  establishments  in  my 
State  and  In  the  Senator's  State — single 
establishments — some  of  them  doing 
$50,000  or  $100,000  worth  of  business  a 
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year.  |re  now  under  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  becau.se  their  business,  even  though 
it  is  only  $50,000  or  $100,000,  is  in,  or 
has  impact  on.  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law.  there  i.«;  coverage  only  if  the 
poods  are  to  be  moved  in  commerce 
While  we  arc  providing  in  the  iiending 
bill  that  the  goods  must  have  been 
moved  in  commerce,  under  the  bill  there 
is  coverage  of  the  goods  that  have  been 
moved  across  State  lines.  Therefore,  if 
we  take  this  language,  we  broaden  the 
interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  held  that  activity  affecting 
commerce  is  the  yardstick  to  be  used. 
The  language  of  the  bill  goes  far  beyond 
that:  in  fact,  the  very  fact  that  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  like  the  Senator  Irom 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1  finds  difflcuKy 
in  understanding  it.  and  distinguished 
lawyers  with  whom  I  have  talked  all  over 
the  country,  by  telephone  and  in  person, 
can  give  us  no  guess  as  to  what  it  mean.s, 
indicates  the  need  for  the  change. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  not  enamored 


of  the  language  of 
certainly  it  is  the 
because    we    know 


last  year's  bill:  but 
lesser  of  two  evils, 
what  the  Supremo 
Court  will  say  about  activities  affecting 
commeiTe.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Court  will  say,  because  this  propvosal  has 
never  been  tested.  Confronted  with,  wo 
might  say,  a  dangerous  area  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  embark  upon  new  lan- 
guage In  the  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  interpret  it  this  v.ay.  that 
way.  or  the  other  way. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield '' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  comment  uix>n  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  fiom 
Kentucky.  It  is  my  undei-standing  that 
the  present  minimum  wage  law.  as  it 
applies  to  an  employer,  .sometimes  ap- 
plies to  workers  who  are  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  and  to  otheis  who  are 
not  If  a  worker  is  dealing  with  items 
which  have  come  to  rest,  which  have 
terminated  their  movement,  that  worker 
is  dealing  with  a  product  which  is  in  in- 
trastate commerce.  But  the  other  work- 
ers, who  are  still  in  the  process  of  han- 
dling the  merchandise  as  it  came  across 
the  State  line,  and  are  finally  putting  it 
to  a  state  of  rest,  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tlie  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  langua^re  of  the 
bill  contemplates  putting  every  worker 
under  Federal  regulation,  whether  he  is 
working  upon  merchandise  which  has 
come  to  rest  and  is  no  longer  in  move- 
ment, or  upon  merchandise  which  is  still 
in  the  process  of  l)eing  transported. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  That  is  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  iwed  in  the  bill. 
So  the  bill  now  provides  that  If  a  person 
works  upon  items  which  were  in  move- 
ment, although  they  arc  no  longer  being 
moved,  he  is  covered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  any  employee  who  has 
handled  the  merchandise,  who  has  sold 
any  merchandl.se.  or  is  otherwise  work- 


ing on  the  goods,  would  be  woiking  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved,  and  would 
come  under  the  definition  of  com- 
merce" in  the  present  bill 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  precise 
way  of  approaching  the  problem  is 
through  those  two  descriptions:  First. 
goods  which  have  been  moved;  second, 
goods  which  are  being  moved.  Under 
the  existing  law.  to  constitute  minimum 
wage  coverage  under  the  Federal  law. 
the  worker  must  be  devoting  his  efforts 
to  goods  which  are  being  moved. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  new  pro- 
vision, even  though  the  goods  came  to 
rest  and  were  no  longer  being  moved, 
the  worker  still  would  bo  connected  with 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  He  has  pointed  out 
what  to  me  is  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  that  there 
is  great  doubt  about  what  it  will  do  oi 
how  far  it  will  extend  itself.  To  me  the 
language  is  perfectly  plain:  It  ex- 
tremely broadens  the  already  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  powers  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  clause. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  hoije  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  listen  to  the  question.  Is 
it  fair  to  say  that  under  the  language 
of  the  bill  the  mere  fact  of  employment 
constitutes  commerce,  and  that  then 
Congress  shall  say  which  employment 
shall  or  shall  not  be  covered? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
state  his  question  again? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  mere  fact  that 
goods  find  their  way  to  the  shelf  of  the 
corner  gix>cer  means  that  they  must  have 
been  moved  in  commerce.  So  the  mei-e 
fact  of  employment  would  put  everyone 
under  commerce,  and  then  it  would  be 
up  to  Congress  to  say  which  goods  .shall 
be  exempt. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  employer 
is  employed  to  handle,  sell,  or  otherwise 
as.sist  in  marketing  the  goods,  yes. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Also,  the  bill  contains 
the  language  "affecting  commci-ce." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  No,  that  is  not 
in  this  years  bill.  My  amendment 
would  restore  "affecting  commerce."  al- 
though I  am  not  enamored  of  the  "af- 
fecting" language 

Mr  BUTLER  Then  it  would  be  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  mere  fact  that 
almost  any  worker  is  employed  puts 
him  in  commerce,  and  Congress  would 
then  have  to  say  which  person  .shall 
be  exempt  and  which  one  shall  not  be 
exempt. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Tlie  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  At  this  time.  I  might, 
for  the  edification  of  Senators  who  have 
been  querying  me.  read  a  colloquy  which 
was  developed  in  one  of  the  committee 
hearings  between  Mr.  Meiklejohn.  legis- 
lative representative  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  myself. 

Senator  Goldwatter  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  I 
want  to  get  back  to  this  enterprise  que.s- 
tlon. 

I  thing  we  all  agree  that  the  Supreme 
Court  8tat«nent«  or  the  present  definitions 
of    "affecting  commerce"  are  as  broad  as  they 


can   be   m^de      Now.   will   you   tell  me   tU«> 
difference     between     "affecting     commerce" 
and     enterprise"  as  descril)ed  in  sut>sectlonS^ 
on  page  3? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn  1  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  do  so  In  any  definitive  way.  Senator  I 
would  remind  the  con\mutee  th.-it  ttie  bill 
Is  not  a  bill  whlgt^  we  have  had  any  part  ii\ 
drafUng.  Therefore.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
give  you  any  authoritative  explanation  of 
what  this  bill  covers  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  should  more  properly  come  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  I  take  It.  bikd 
the  primary  rosponslbiluy  in  the  draliing 
of  the  bill 

Senator  Golowateji.  "You  are  a  lawyer.  Is 
this  definition  n«rrower  than  the  Supremo 
Court  deilslon'' 

Mr  Meiklejohn  I  would  say  that  in  mime 
areas  It  may  t)e  l>roader.  and  in  others  It  may 
be  mrrowrr.  Senator.  I  think  tt  Is  sub- 
::*^:intlally  similar 

55caalor  Golowatek.  If  you  tUluk  it  is  sub- 
M.Mitlally  r.lmllar.  then  why  would  you  ob- 
ject to  having  the  "affecting"  language  in  It? 

Ml  Meiki.ejohn  The  affecting  com- 
niTce"  lancr\iage? 

Senator  Cioi  dwateb    Yes. 

Mr  Mkiklxjohn  We  wuuld  not  object  to 
that.  We  have  siippurtcd  legislation  for 
niuny  years  In  which  we  have  urged  Con- 
gress to  extend  coverage  of  tlie  act  to  em- 
ployees who  work  in  industry  affecting 
commerce. 

Senator  Goidwats*.  So  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  using  the  language  that  was  Jn 
the  last  y#ais  bUl? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  No.  Indeed. 

Senator  Goldwaiee.  So.  in  effect.  tl'.ere  Is 
no  difference? 

Mr.  Meiklejohn.  We  argued,  in  support 
of  that.  Senator,  that  it  would  be  ilealrable 
to  use  that  concept,  because  tt  was  a  concept 
lli.it  had  l>een  used  In  other  lalK)r  statutes. 
It  was.  therefore,  one  as  to  which  there  had 
been  definitive  court  decisions  so  that  people 
wotild  know  what  the  scope  ol  the  act  was. 

Senator  Gold  water  So  there  Is  acttially  in 
yowr  mind   no  difference   between   the  two? 

Mr  MriKi.EJOHN  I  won't  say  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  two.  because  there  ha.s 
not  heretofore  tteea  in  the  law  the  concept 
of  the  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  la 
the  production  uf  goods  for  commerce. 

TTiat  was  an  exchange  between  a 
lawyer  and  a  nonlawyer.  the  lawyer 
bring  very  well  ver.sed  and  learned  in 
labor  law  A  little  later,  the  following 
colloquy  took  place: 

Senator  Goudwateh.  Do  you  see  any  rea- 
son for  putting  It  Into  the  law? 

Mr  Meiklejohn.  Let  me  add  one  further 
point  to  what  I  said  a  moment   ago. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  many  court 
decisions  In  the  lower  Federal  courts,  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  State  courts,  which 
have  interpreted  the  present  scope  of  the  act 
under  which  employees  are  covered  U  they, 
ns  individual  employees,  are  engaged  In 
commerce,  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.  So.  we  have  a  large  body  of  Ju- 
dicial opinion  on  the  scope  of  the  phrute 
In  this  deUnltlou  which  is  the  critical  one 
in  determining  whether  an  enterprise  is  one 
that  is  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  fiom  Arizona  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Met- 
cALr  in  the  chalr>.  Does  the  Senatnr 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER  Can  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  think  of  any  employment  in 
which  something    that   is  used   by   the 
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employees  was  not  transported  across  a 
State  line  at  some  time  or  other? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,  No;  and  that  is 
what  I  have  been  maintaining. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Therefore,  almost  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  of  employment  alone, 
the  commerce  clause  could  be  tossed  out 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  workers 
would  be  told.  "The  fact  that  you  are 
employed  puts  you  m  commerce."  Then 
the  question  would  be  which  ones  would 
be  covered  and  which  ones  would  not 
be  covered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  correct.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  employee  engaged  in 
any  busmess  who  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Any  employee  who 
used  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  pencil  or 
something  else  that  had  been  trans- 
ported. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  course. 
Mr  BUTLER  That  is  not  the  con- 
cept of  constitutional  government  that  I 
have  been  brought  up  to  know;  and  I 
think  that  if  all  Senators  will  examine 
their  consciences,  insofar  as  this  pro- 
vision IS  concerned,  many  of  them  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
the  type  of  constitutional  law  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  This  pro- 
posed language  would  simply  toss  the 
commerce  clause  entirely  out  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Maryland   for   his   contribu- 
.ticns. 

I  Mr.  President,  the  presence  of  this 
maximum  coverage  concept  in  that  bill 
gave  rise  to  serious  concern  on  the  part 
of  many  Members  of  Congress,  and  re- 
sulted in  more  protracted  and  intensive 
debate  than  occurred  in  connection  with 
any  other  aspect  of  the  bill.  The  pres- 
ent committee  bill  drops  the  phrase  "af- 
fecting commerce";  but  in  replacing  it 
with  the  definition  of  "enterprise  en- 
gaged in  commerce,"  and  so  forth,  the 
pendiiig  bill  actually  substitutes  for-  the 
phrase  "affecting  commerce"  a  concept 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  even  broader  in 
scope.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  only 
goods  which  have  been  produced  or 
moved  in  interstate  commerce  were  so 
produced  or  moved  5  years  before  they 
were  sold  by  the  enterprise,  and  if  no 
other  activity  of  the  enterprise  had  even 
the  remotest  impact  on,  or  relationship 
to,  interstate  commerce,  the  enterprise 
would,  nevertheless,  be  covered  if  it  met 
the  other  requirements  as  to  dollar 
volume. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
in  applying  its  statutory  test  of  affect- 
ing commerce  to  determine  whether  it 
has  jurisdiction  under  title  I  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  bases  its  determination  on 
the  activities  affecting  commerce  en- 
gaged in  by  the  employer  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  If  the  only  activities  of 
that  kind  engaged  in  by  the  employer  oc- 
curred prior  to  that  period,  the  Board 
recognizes  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction. 
This  method  of  determining  its  jurisdic- 
tion has  never  been  overruled  by  the 
courts.  ' 

As  I  said  earlier,  even  among  the  most 
devoted  supporters  of  the  committee  bill, 


there  is  a  lack  of  precise  knowledge  about 
the  covera^'e  of  the  bill. 

I  have  already  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  colloquy  I  had  with  Mr.  Meiklejohn; 
but  I  shall  comment  briefly  on  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

As  that  colloquy  indicates,  the  commit- 
tee bill's  Interstate  commerce  provision 
presents  an  initial  difflculty  which  is 
wholly  unnecessary  if  what  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  intended  was  coverage  equiv- 
alent to  that  given  by  the  phrase  "affect- 
ing commerce."  They  have  written  new 
and  untried  language,  wholly  lacking  in 
judicial  interpretation,  which  will  give 
rise  to,  and  will  require,  extensive  litiga- 
tion before  its  meaning  becomes  clear, 
leaving  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  a 
protracted  period  those  who  might  be 
affected. 

If  the  language  of  the  committee  bill 
is  substantially  equivalent  to  affecting 
commerce,  as  Mr.  Meiklejohn  speculated, 
or  is  even  broader  in  scope,  as  I  believe, 
additional  problems  and  difficulties  will 
be  created. 

Congress  has  drawn  definite  bounda- 
ries within  which  it  Intended  minimum 
wage  protection  to  be  applied.  To  expand 
those  boundaries  indefinitely  would  ob- 
literate any  distinction  under  the  law 
between  interstate  commerce  and  in- 
trastate commerce.  This  new  coverage 
provision  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment drastically  broad  authority  over  lo- 
cal businesses  and  intrastate  businesses. 
Furthermore,  because  of  this  deep  Fed- 
eral encroachment  into  the  intrastate 
commerce  of  the  States,  serious  questions 
are  raised  about  the  constitutionality  of 
the  new  coverage  proposals  in  the  area  of 
wage  regulation.  It  is  true  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  sustained  the  constitu- 
tionality of  broad  Federal  jurisdiction 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
whith  deals  with  labor  disputes  which 
Congress  has  found  to  constitute  a  bur- 
den on,  an  interruption  of.  or  an  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce.  But 
there  are  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
such  broad  Federal  jurisdiction  is  equally 
lawful  in  an  area  such  as  that  of  the 
regulation  of  peacetime  wages. 

The  contrast  in  scope  between  the 
new  proposals  and  the  present  jurisdic- 
tional standards  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  so  great  as  to  be 
shocking.  The  present  law  applies  only 
to  employees  who  actually  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 
The  proposed  coverage  would  regulate 
the  wages  of  many  employees  whose 
connection  with  interstate  commerce  is 
either  remote  or  nonexistent. 

In  analyzing  the  scope  of  the  new 
coverage  proposed  by  last  year's  bill,  S. 
1046,  Mr.  EJugene  B.  Sydnor,  president 
of  Southern  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Senate, 
when  speaking  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  made  the 
following  statement: 

As  a  State  legislator  I  am  very  conscious 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion that  assign  to  the  Federal  Government 
In  fields  of  business  and  trade  control  of 
Interstate  commerce. 

Under  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment,   powers    not    delegated    to    the    Fed- 


eral Government  are  reserved  to  the  States 
and  these  Include  supervision  of  local  or 
Intrastate  commerce. 

However,  S.  1046  propKMes  by  Federal  ac- 
tion to  apply  nationwide  uniform  regula- 
tions to  these  basically  local  activities,  and 
If  enacted  could  mark  the  passing  of  the  last 
frontier  between  the  proper  legal  functions 
of  State  governments  and  an  all-powerful 
Federal  bureaucracy  constantly  extending  Its 
power. 

Furthermore,  another  extremely  undesir- 
able nature  of  the  fundamental  change  pro- 
p>osed  by  S  1046,  Is  Involved  In  the  fact  that 
29  State  governments  have  already  enacted 
minimum  wage  laws  which  properly  concern 
Intrastate  and  local  trade. 

It,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  that  this  is 
a  field  in  which  the  States  have  failed  to 
act.  It  would  appear  that  supporters  of  S. 
1046  propose  this  drastic  change  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments since  they  wish  to  force  one  overall 
standard  on  all  business  and  trade  no  matter 
how  widely  needs  and  conditions  vary  In 
each  of  our  50  States. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  State  legislatures 
are  the  proper  bodies  to  take  any  necessary 
action  and  correct  any  inequities  that  may 
exist  In  this  field. 

He  further  stated  that  extended  cov- 
erage would  jeopardize  employment  op- 
portunities in  retail  and  service  trades. 
I  shall  not  go  into  that  matter  at  this 
fKJint,  because  I  wish  to  confine  my  dis- 
cussion at  this  time  primarily  to  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  Senate. 

As  I  said  earlier,  to  me,  this  is  the 
most  damaging  part  of  this  bill.  The 
dollars-and-cents  factor  has  its  place  In 
the  argument.  The  p>ossible  unemploy- 
ment factor  certainly  has  its  place  In  the 
argument.  The  possible  effect  on  in- 
flation certainly  mu.st  be  considered  by 
all  of  us  as  we  act  or?  this  measure.  But 
when  there  is  included  in  a  bill  which  is 
described  as  applying  to  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  new  language  that 
never  has  been  passed  upon  or  judged 
and  never  has  been  tried,  and  which  in- 
dicates to  one  who  reads  it  that  it  will 
result  in  an  almost  complete  obliteration 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause,  by 
enabling  the  Federal  Government  to 
move  into  the  States  and  regulate  intra- 
state or  purely  local  businesses.  I  believe 
we  must  proceed  very,  very  cautiously. 
Thus.  Mr.  President,  my  effort  has  been 
to  attempt  to  point  out,  in  my  limited 
way.  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  repeat  that  it  was  at  this  pre- 
cise point  that  we.  in  effect,  stubbed  our 
toes  last  year,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  have' the  Congress  pass  a  bill 
giving  extended  coverage  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

This,  I  think,  is  worse  than  the  one  we 
had  last  year.  That  is  why  I  am  offer- 
ing to  substitute,  in  my  amendment,  the 
language  of  last  year,  even  though,  as  I 
say,  it  is  not  language  of  which  I  am 
fond.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better, 
wiser,  and  safer  to  proceed  with  lan- 
guage we  know  something  about  than 
to  proceed  with  language  we  know  noth- 
ing about. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  take 
my  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Arizona  that  we  take  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  fAy  we  could  not  very 
well  take  the  amendment,  because  to 
do  so  would  bring  us  back  to  the  lan- 
guage with  which  we  have  had  so  much 
iiouble  repeatedly.  The  Senator  has 
i-epeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  phrase 
affecting  commerce"  is  the  one  that 
practically  wrecked  the  conference  last 
year. 

The  language  in  our  bill  is  much 
closer  to  the  language  in  the  existing 
law  now.  It  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
existing  law.  On  tliat  basis,  we  would 
certainly  be  in  no  position  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  quite 
agree  that  the  language  contained  in 
subparagraph  <si  is  identical  with  the 
language  already  in  the  act. 

Mr.  McNAMy\RA  I  did  not  say  it 
was  the  exact  language 

Mr.  GOLDWyKTER.  It  starts  out  the 
same  way  Then  it  loses  all  similarity. 
It  ends  up  with  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  interpretation  of  what  "commerce" 
is. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  to  give  me 
a  single  instance  of  an  interpretation 
affecting  commerce  in  last  year's  bill 
which  would  not  be  covered  under  the 
present  bill  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  did  not  say  this 
was  the  exact  language.  I  said  it  was 
much  closer  to  the  language.  I  cannot 
give  the  Senator  an  example  of  the  in- 
stance of  which  he  speaks. 

With  regard  to  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  with  relation  to 
covering  goods  traveling  in  interstate 
commerce,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  we  have  the  addition 
of  the  Prouty  amendment  now,  which 
requires  that  at  least  $250,000  worth  of 
goods  must  have  moved  across  State 
lines. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  fully  aware 
of  that  fact.  but.  as  I  said  last  night 
in  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  do  not  think  it  bears  on 
this  p>articular  point,  because  we  get 
into  language  \vc  have  never  tried  to 
use  before,  in  defining  "commerce." 
when  we  say  goods  that  have  been 
moved.  We  have  always  accepted  the 
idea  that  a  manufacturer,  for  example, 
in  Michigan,  making  hub  caps,  or  cars, 
which  are  going  to  be  sold  m  Arizona, 
certainly  is  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce; but  we  have  never  regarded  the 
man  who  sells  the  hub  caps,  or  the  cars, 
as  being  in  interstate  commerce.  How- 
ever, he  would  be  under  the  provisions 
of  the  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has,  as  he  always  does, 
raised  an  interesting  point.  I  take  it  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no 


constitutional  question  involved,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  language  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  or 
the  language  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  should  be  the  final  result. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEIR.  I  could  not  give 
the  Senator  an  honest  legal  answer  to 
that  question,  because,  frankly.  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  say  anything  that  has 
any  effect  on  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  affect  the  Constftution.  As  I 
have  said,  my  lack  of  legal  knowledge 
prevents  me  from  saying  "yes"  or  "no" 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator.  I  have 
to  put  an  "if"  in  my  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further,  unl^s  the  Senator  prefers  me 
to  take  Uffrloor  in  my  own  right,  l)e- 
cnuse  LVould  like  to  make  a  statement 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have  the 
Hoor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  kind  enough  to  yield 
the  floor  to  me.  briefly. 

I  think  it  should  be  said,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  in  amplification  of 
what  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee lias  said,  that  it  is  our  view,  and 
that  of  our  legal  advisers,  as  I  said  on 
the  floor  last  night,  that  no  constitu- 
tional question  arises  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  bill.  There  is  ver\' 
clear  constitutional  authority  to  cover 
into  the  act  all  the  industries  intended 
to  be  covered  under  the  bill.  This  fact 
appears  very  clearly  indeed  from  the 
discussion  in  the  committee  report,  be- 
ginning on  page  4.  which  has  been  made 
available  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  is  emphasized  in  the  language  in 
the  committee  report  by  reference  to  the 
casf<of  United  States  v.  Darby  Lumber 
Cojjpaiiy.  312  U.S.  100. 

Our  position,  therefore,  is  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  question  involved. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  policy  and  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment  as  to  what  phraseology 
it  is  desired  to  use  in  limiting  and  deter- 
mining who  shall  come  under  the  cov- 
erage of  the  act.  in  terms  of  the  individ- 
uals entitled  to  be  paid  the  minimum 
wage  and  in  terms  of  the  industries  in 
which  those  workers  are  employed. 

The  committee  has  felt  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  bill  which  has 
to  do  with  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
ccnnmerce.  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  is  wiser  and  better 
phraseology  than  the  language  "affect- 
ing commerce."  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

It  is  true,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  said,  that  last 
year  the  bill  did  use  the  phraseology 
"affecting  commerce."  It  was  bitterly 
attacked  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
many  of  the  same  Senators  who.  I  sus- 
si>ect.  will  now  vote  to  reinstate  that 
language  in  the  act.  I  think  some  of 
us  felt  that  the  argument  made  by  those 
Senators  last  year  had  a  certain  amount 
of  merit  in  it;  and,  after  further  con- 
sideration, it  was  determined  to  go  back 
to  the  language  of  the  bill  as  presently 
written. 

The  language  of  the  present  bill,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  identical  with  the  language 
in  the  original  Minimum  Wage  Act  of 


1938,  but  is  very  close,  indeed,  to  it;  and 
I  read  fiom  section  6(a)  of  the  1938 
act: 

Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  bis 
employees  who  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  wages 
In  the  following  rates — 

That  language  is  substantially  that  of 
the  bill  as  reported  from  the  committee. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  committee 
report,  again  on  page  4 : 

All  of  these  provisions  have  been  held  to 
be  a  proper  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
authority  time  and  time  again  during  tiie 
22  years  that  the  law  has  been  on  the  statute 
bulks,  so  that  no  doubt  now  exists  as  to  the 
propriety  of  congressional  action  within  this 
area. 

In  the  last  analysis,  on  this  vote,  I 
think  Senators  must  make  up  their 
minds  whether,  in  their  judgment,  the 
phraseology,  technical  though  it  is,  com- 
posed by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
committee,  suppwrted  by  the  opinion  of 
the  legal  staff,  is  better  language  than 
that  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

I  say  again  that  the  committee  was 
of  a  different  view  last  year.  but.  like 
many  a  fine  lady  before  and  after,  the 
committee  reserves  the  right  to  change 
its  mind.  The  committee  has  changed 
its  mind,  influenced  in  no  small  measure 
by  the  debate  in  the  Senate  last  year. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE  rose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  actually  saying  that  the 
language  as  reported  by  the  committee 
could  be  construed  as  to  be  included  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  amendment  as 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  but  that  the  committee 
language  is  preferable  and  more  ac- 
ceptable for  the  reason  that  it  is  much 
more  explicit  and  says  particularly  what 
"affecting  commerce"  is.  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  be  abl? 
to  give  a  noncategorical  affirmative 
answer  to  that  question,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  a  lit  lie  more  subtle.  I  will 
say  that  the  phrase  "affecting  com- 
merce" has  also  been  muth  construed 
in  the  courts,  although  not  in  regard  to 
this  bill.  The  language  the  committee 
brings  forth  is  language  substantially 
identical  with  that  in  the  original  act 
of  1938.  which  has  been  sustained  by  the 
courts.  We  believe  the  language  is 
preferable  to  the  language  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  reason  I 
make  tiie  observation  is  that  I  under- 
stand tlie  Senator  from  Arizoija  said  the 
language,  as  used  in  the  bill,  could  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  "affecting  com- 
merce." accordii\g  to  his  amendment.  I 
think  the  Senator  said  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
.  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  that  is  the  case. 
what  are  we  quibbling  about? 
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Mr  COUDWATER  The  Senator 
raises  a  very  good  point. 
Mi-  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Last  year  the 
language  proposed  was  'he  cause  of  much 
argument.  The  Senator  correctly  asks, 
What  are  we  quibbling  about?  That  is 
what  I  have  said  all  along.  I  have  of- 
fered the  language  to  which  there  was 
objection  last  year  because  the  courts 
have  already  interpreted  that  language. 
It  i.s  not  new  language. 

I  have  talked  to  many  lawyers  in  this 
regard.  I.,awyers  testified  before  the 
committee.  I  think  even  members  of  the 
staff  will  agree  that  substantially  the 
same  thing  would  be  accomplished. 

The  language  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  is.  goods  that  have  been  moved 
in  or  produced  for  commerce."  That 
language  is  far  different  from  the  lan- 
guage which  ha=;  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts  for  25  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  how  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  feels  about  the 
bill,  and  the  Senator  has  a  perfect  right 
to  feel  the  way  he  does.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  I  have 
been  present  in  the  Chamber  listeninj? 
to  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place. 

I  understand  the  only  reason  why  the 
committee  came  forth  with  the  new  lan- 
guage, which  is  more  explicit,  is  that  last 
year  there  was  more  or  less  a  contro- 
versy and  a  dispute  in  conference  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  original  language. 
Mr  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  speak  for  a  moment 

Mr.  PASTORE  In  order  to  avoid  that 
controversy  and  in  order  to  join  issue, 
if  we  all  agree  that  we  are  saying  the 
same  thing  in  a  different  way  but  that 
the  language  as  now  proposed  is  much 
more  explicit  and  will  avoid  a  further 
controversy  in  conference,  why  not  take 
the  more  simple  and  more  easy  way  out? 
Mr.  CLARK.  What  the  Senator  says 
Is  entirely  correct.  In  addition,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  bill  is  not  new 
language.  It  is  contained  in  the  Min- 
imum Wage  Act  passed  in  1938. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the 
fact  is  this  1.S  the  first  time  the  language 
is  proposed,  is  it  not?    • 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  The  language  is 
in  the  act  which  was  passed  in  1938.  It 
Is  the  same  as  the  language  in  the  origi- 
nal Minimum  Wage  Act.  We  think  we 
are  being  more  conservative  by  going 
back  to  the  language,  as  opposed  to  tak- 
ing the  'affecting  commerce"  language 
out  of  another  act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  language  has  al- 
ready been  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
has  it  nof 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.     GOLDWATER      Mr.     President, 
vill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  should  like  to 
clear  this  up  a  bit. 

The  PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
I  correctly  understood,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  language  is  identical  with  the 
language  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  the  exception 
of  the  word     selling." 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 


OFFICER.     The 
is  recognized. 
Mr.  President,  if 


Mr.  PASTORE.  With  the  exception 
of  the  word    selling." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  read  the 
language  of  the  original  bill,  from  sec- 
tion 6(a)  : 

Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  who  In  any  workweek  is  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce — 

The  new  language  includes — 

handling,  selling,   or  otherwise   working  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved  in. 

The  original  intent  of  the  language 
was  what  we  all  agree  is  interstate  com- 
merce. When  a  factory  made  something 
which  was  going  to  be  moved  across  State 
lines,  or  when  a  selling  firm  had  busi- 
nesses in  two  or  more  States,  there  was 
no  argument  about  what  "affecting  com- 
merce" language  meant.  Everybody 
knew  what  was  meant. 

The  broadness  is  what  was  objected  to. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  what  "affecting 
commerce"  means.  What  we  are  wor- 
ried about  is  that  we  may  be  embarking 
now  on  a  new  definition  which  is  much 
broader  than  even  the  term  "affecting 
commerce,"  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  can  be  given  an  interpretation 
as  broad  as  it  can  imagine. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  there  is  not  a  lot  of  difference. 
Why  not  take  the  provision  with  re- 
spect to  which  we  have  the  ruling  of  the 
court,  with  respect  to  which  we  know 
where  we  .stand,  on  gsounds  which  have 
been  used  in  the  past?  ^ 

I  am  not  in  love  with  it.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  but  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  the  Senators 
position  that  he  is  urging  his  own  amend- 
ment for  the  reason  that  such  "activity" 
may  not  be  considered  to  be  "in  com- 
merce"? The  fact  that  a  person  is  sell- 
ing merchandise  which  may  have  origi- 
nated in  interstate  commerce  may  not 
be  considered  to  make  it  "in  commerce." 
Is  that  not  what  the  Senator  is  hoping 
will  be  the  interpretation  of  the  courts? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER  No;  not  at  all. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
what  interstate  commerce  is.  or  when 
selling  or  handling  in  interstate  com- 
merce is  involved.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.    That  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  further  question.  Let  us  assume  that 
a  retail  establishment  has  an  annual 
gross  business  volume  of  a  million  dollars 
and  let  us  assume  that  $250,000  of  the 
merchandise  has  originated  in  and  been 
identified  in  interstate  commerce.  Is 
the  Senator  willing  to  agree  that  the 
court  will  interpret  the  whole  million 
dollars  worth  of  business  is  in  interstate 
commerce  and  can  be  regulated? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  caruiot  say  how 
the  courts  will  interpret.  That  is  why 
I  have  offered  the  language  with  respect 
to  which  we  know  what  the  courts  have 
said.  We  do  not  know  what  the  courts 
will  do  with  respect  to  other  language. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  committee, 
in  proposing  the  new  language  and  mak- 
ing it  as  explicit  as  it  did,  was  to  guar- 
antee that  insofar  as  legislative  action 
is  concerned  an  establishment  which 
deals  in  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  mer- 
chandise, and  has  only,  let  us  say,  $250,- 


000  of  it  moving  in  interstate  commerce, 
would  be  regulated  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  in  writing  the 
language  this  way  was  to  avoid  any  argu- 
ment in  the  Senate  this  year.  If  the 
committee  had  proposed  language  which 
was  not  as  broad  as  the  language  was 
last  year,  I  think  the  committee  would 
have  accomplished  its  desire,  but  in  my 
humble  opinion  this  language  is  broader, 
and  can  be  immediately  seen  as  being 
broader,  than  the  language  to  which  we 
objected  last  year,  which  is  the  language 

1  have  .suggested  we  use  to  replace  the 
particular  subsection. 

This  points  out  another  difficulty  in 
regard  to  passage  of  proposed  legislation 
such  as  this.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
bill,  I  lean  favorably  toward  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
that  we  proceed  to  consider  the  wage 
part  of  the  bill  and  then  look  at  the  rest 
of  the  whole  complicated  problem,  with 
respect  to  exempting  one  group  and  in- 
cluding another  group. 

The  measure  seems  to  be  thrown  into 
quite  a  hodgepodge,  and  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  original  intent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  reason  why 
I  injected  myself  into  the  controversy — 
and.  I  say  again.  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
the  point — is  that  I  thought  there  was 
an  agreement  in  substance,  and  merely 
a  divergence  in  point  of  view  as  to  how 
to  state  the  language.  I  am  convinced 
now.  after  having  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement as  to  substance. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  a  very 
violent  disagreement,  I  will  say.  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  language,  when 
we  have  no  idea  what  will  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  definitions  included  in  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  while  they 
carry  over  wording  which  is  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  likewise  add  other  wording 
which  is  not  in  the  present  law  and 
which  is  of  such  nature  as  to  add  a  field 
of  jurisdiction  which  has  been  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  present  law  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  as  I  understand,  because  in  the 
original  act 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  point,  which  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  is  a  learned  attorney,  will  follow,  is 
that  the  present  law  contains  a  sub- 
section describing  the  field  which  is 
covered. 

Subsection  fa)  of  section  6  of  the 
present  act  provides: 

E\ery  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  who  is  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
wa«:es  at  the  following  ratea — 

The  definition  is — 

"engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce." 
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Those  words  are  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed law.  but  they  are  added  to  very 
jii-eatly.  On  page  14  of  the  printing  of 
the  present  bill,  beginning  at  line  5,  ap- 
pear the  words  that  define  the  field  to 
which  this  act  would  apply: 

(s)  "EnterprlH*  engaged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
meuns  any  of  the  following  In  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged  Includ- 
Inj;  employees  handling  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced   for  commerce   by   any   person 

The  Supreme  Couit  has  specifically 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent law  goods  which,  though  they  have 
been  moved  in  interstate  commerce, 
have  come  to  rest  in  a  particular  State, 
and  thereby  have  come  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  laws  of  that  State. 

Apparently  there  has  been  no  willing- 
ness by  the  proponcnt.s  of  this  definition 
to  recognize  that  it  is  drawn  so  as  to 
wipe  out  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  proposed  le-jislation.  if  en- 
acte<l,  would  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  into  the  law  those  who  are  han- 
dling goods  that  have  come  to  rest  with- 
in a  State,  and  who.  under  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law  up  to  the  present  time, 
would  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  law 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  As  I  understand, 
what  the  Senator  lias  stated  is  exactly 
what  the  committee  is  trying  to  do. 
They  are  trying  to  broaden  the  coverage. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  is  trying  to  con- 
nive or  engage  in  an  evil  conspiracy,  but 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  enact  the 
Kennedy  program.  President  Kennedy 
wishes  to  broaden  the  coverage,  and  if 
we  intend  to  broaden  the  coverage  under 
the  existing  law  we  should  broaden  the 
exl.sting  law.  While  we  are  following  the 
same  tone  of  expression  as  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  present  law,  we  should  add 
something  to  it  in  order  to  provide 
broader  coverage.  If  any  Senator  wishes 
to  stand  on  this  floor  and  say  that  we 
are  using  the  same  languatje  now  that 
we  have  u.sed  heretofore  when  it  is  the 
intention  to  broaden  .something,  then,  of 
course,  he  is  talking  at  cro.ss  purposes. 
The  law  must  be  changed  if  we  wish  to 
change  the  circumstances,  and  that  is 
what  is  proposed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further  to  me.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark  I  state  only  a  few  minutes  ago  on 
this  floor  that  the  proposed  legislation 
used  the  same  identical  definition  that  is 
included  in  the  original  law  and  in  the 
present  law.  That  representation  could 
not  have  been  based  upon  a  real  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved,  because 
now  we  have  the  learned  lawyer  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  so  ably  represents  his 
State  in  part,  admitting  what  a  casual 
reading  of  the  act  would  bring  out.  that 
it  proposes  to  wipe  out  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  stated 
specifically  that  goods  transported  across 
State  hnes  and  which  had  come  to  rest 


within  a  State  then  become  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  State  law.  and  that 
those  handling  such  goods,  from  then  on 
are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  wagc-and-hour  law.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  with  his  accus- 
tomed candor,  has  adrtfctted  now  that 
what  is  sought  to  be  done  by  this  new 
and  enlarged  definition  is  to  biing  into 
the  coverage  of  this  law  people  handling 
goods  which  are  sought  to  be  made  sub- 
ject now  to  int<>rstate  commerce,  when 
they  were  not  under  the  provisions  of 
the  earlier  law  and  under  tin;  decisions 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  based  upon  that 
law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair » .  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  the  floor. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said  that  the  now 
projwsed  language  would  ext-.-nd  cover- 
age. That  is  not  so.  We  can  extend 
coverage  under  the  language  containtKl 
in  the  act.  We  can  extend  the  coverage 
to  every  w'orker  in  the  United  States 
and  yet  not  touch  the  paragraph  alxjut 
which  I  am  speaking. 

Mr.  PAfeTORE.  It  will  l,ave  to  be 
done  in  one  fonn  or  another.  The  pur- 
pose of  adding  the  word  "selling!"  is  to 
bring  the  whole  body  of  retailers  luider 
the  law.  provided  they  have  a  turnover 
of  $1  million,  and  provided  furthermore 
that  a  quarter  of  a  million  at  least  are 
goods  identifiable  as  goods  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  We  need  not  do 
that.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  change  the 
exemption  part  of  the  act.  and  we  can 
bring  in  everybody  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  wishes  to  make  is. 
If  .something  must  be  changed,  what  is 
wrong  with  changing  this  provision? 
What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  accomplish  an 
objective.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona — and  I  do  not  say  this 
with  any  impertinence,  and  I  hope  he  .so 
understands — is  absolutely  against  the 
bill.  He  does  not  want  to  amend  it  in 
any  way.    He  wants  it  defeated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  there  is  an- 
other definition  in  the  bill ,  on  page  52  of 
the  report.  The  word  "produce"  is  de- 
fined. It  meai\s  "produced,  manufac- 
tured, mined,  handled,  or  in  any  other 
manner  worked  on  in  any  other  State." 

The  whole  point  of  this  additional 
amendment  in  this  more  precise  lan- 
guage is.  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark  1  pointed  out.  to  create, 
a  policy  decision  so  as  to  be  suie  that  we 
shall  have  a  law  that  will  cover  these  ad- 
ditional retail  employees.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  pointed  out.  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  interpreting  the  previous 
legislation  has  said  that  retail  employees 
are  not  covered,  but  the  Court  did  not 
interpret  tlie  law  as  a  pai"t  of  a  consti- 
tutional interpretation.  It  merely  in- 
terpreted and  analyzed  the  legislative 
language. 


The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  in 
dozens  of  decisions  in  respect  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  that  this  chapter 
was  not  intended  to  regulate  the  entire 
field  of  intei-state  commerce,  which  Con- 
gress may  constitutionally  regulate,  and 
that  Congress  did  not.  in  the  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  intend  to  exercise  the 
full  extent  of  its  constitutional  power. 

The  Court  has  held  that  Congress,  in 
enacting  a  limiting  law,  left  out  the  re- 
tail employees,  but  now  we  have  the 
precise  language  necessary  to  incorpo- 
rate that  provision  into  the  bill,  and 
there  is  no  constitutional  question  in- 
volved. The  courts  will  continue  to  licld 
that  we  were  within  our  constitutional 
power.  That  is  the  point  the  §Miator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  making  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  policy  decision  is 
for  Congress  to  write  into  the  legisla- 
tion, and  is  not  a  decision  that  would 
subject  the  legislation  to  a  constitutional 
question  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Pemisyl- 
vania  is  not  here  becau.se  he  is  the  one 
whose  statement  went  so  far  afield  as 
to  the  actual  words  incorporated  in  the 
act  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  those 
words. 

Last  year  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  argued  as  strongly  as  I  was 
able  to  argue  against  the  inclusion  of 
the  words  "affecting  commerce,"  because 
those  words  had  been  used  not  in  an  act 
of  this  kind,  which  had  been  interpreted 
by  the  Court,  but  in  acts  which  had  to 
do  with  impeding  the  flow  of  goods  freely 
in  interstate  commerce.  Therefore  I 
certainly  cannot  at  this  time  even  pre- 
tend to  approve  the  substitution  of  those 
words  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

I  honor  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLnwATER  I  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  fact  which  it  must  now 
know,  because  this  "cat  had  not  been 
let  out  of  the  bag"  until  now.  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  definition  much  wider, 
much  broader,  and  much  bigger  than 
the  words  "affecting  commerce,"  which 
were  in  the  bill  last  year. 

In  addition,  words  are  included  in  the 
bill  which  are  deliberately  intended  to 
get  around  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  to  bring  the  coverage  of  the  act  to 
people  in  industries  who  have  been  spe- 
cifically excluded  by  repeated  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  know  that  that  is  one  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  proposed  act.  I  there- 
fore pay  my  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  having  brought 
out  this  point.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
smoke  it  out.  but  it  has  now  been 
sraoked  out.  and  it  is  clear  what  is  in- 
tended. It  is  not  intended  merely  to 
cover  retail  trade. 

I  must  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMi".  Met- 
CALF]  that  he  is  almost  as  badly  mis- 
taken as  is  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 1  Mr.  Clark  1  with  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  retail  trade  under  the  prior 
act.  What  they  have  said  is  not  correct. 
Retail  trade  was  excluded  only  when  it 
did  not  operate  in  interstate  commerce 
to  more  than  a  certain  degree.    Many  of 
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the  operators  in  retail  trade  were  in- 
cluded and  covered;  for  example,  opera- 
tors who  sell  by  mail,  like  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Sears,  Roebuck,  and  dozens 
of  other  such  concerns.  They  were  cov- 
ered. Also  included  were  operators  who 
operate  within  State  lines  but  who  sell 
part  of  their  product  in  one  State  and 
part  of  it  in  another  State. 

The  act  contains  specific  figures  as  to 
what  percentage  of  retail  business  a 
company  could  do  within  a  single  State 
and  still  remain  exempt  from  the  act. 

A3  to  service  industries,  the  same  thing 
wais  true. 

.The  words  in  the  present  law  exclude, 
for  example,  laundries,  but  not  all  laun- 
dries. Laundries  in  my  State  which  ex- 
clusively work  en  the  laundry  of  the 
Pullman  Co.  are  not  exempt  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Why?  Because 
the  act  so  provides.  They  are  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Therefore  the  Senator  from  Montana 
was  not  correct  in  his  statement  that  re- 
tail mdustry  Is  excluded  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  Certain  parts  are  excluded. 
They  were  excluded  because  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress  those  that  are  entirely 
or  very  largely  local  have  an  operation 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  same  phi- 
losophy as  are  bu.sine-sses  which  operate 
in  the  channel  of  interstate  commerce. 
They  operate  and  serve  patrons  of  cer- 
tain traditions  and  customs  and  expecta- 
tions and  habits.  They  operate  with 
certain  employees  who  may  or  may  not 
have  to  live  up  to  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  factory  employees.  They  oper- 
ate under  the  good  will  of  the  community 
which  they  serve,  which  they  cannot 
retain  unless  they  serve  well  and  treat 
their  employees  well. 

So  Congress,  in  its  judgment,  exempt- 
ed that  class  of  retail  business,  but  only 
that  class  of  retail  business.  It  is  in  fail- 
ing to  realize  that  fact  that  the  Senator 
from   Montana   has  slipped   into   error. 

So  now  it  is  thought  that  we  had  bet- 
ter exclude  all  of  the  philosophy  that  has 
prevailed  heretofore:  that  we  had  bet- 
ter decide  that  all  local  businesses,  no 
matter  how  small,  may  be  subjected  to 
the  philosophy  of  this  act  and  to  the 
general  definitions  of  this  act;  but  that 
for  the  time  bemg  we  will  bring  under 
the  act  only  employees  wlio  happen  to 
work  for  firms  that  do  a  certain  volume 
of  business. 

If  Congress  wants  to  open  the  door 
to  the  stretching  out  of  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government,  so  that  very 
soon  it  may  be  so  used  as  to  regulate 
the  commerce  of  every  business  of  this 
Nation,  so  as  to  regulate  employees  and 
employers  in  every  business  in  the  Na- 
tion, so  as  to  violate  entirely  the  concept 
that  certain  businesses  are  in  the  stream 
of  interstate  commerce  or  Federal  busi- 
ness, and  others  are  in  the  stream  of 
local  businesses  and  services,  it  can  do 
so.  However,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
tragic  mi.stake  to  do  it,  particularly  when 
we  are  overburdened,  and  when  the  only 
object  seems  to  be  to  increase  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  lo  make  it  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
every  business,  every  employer,  and  every 
employee  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  Nation. 


With  regret  I  say  that  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater). 
However  I  pay  my  tribute  to  him  for 
having  honestly  faced  the^  situation 
which  is  embodied  in  the  bill  and  for 
having  now  effectively  called  attention 
to  the  facts  involved  and  to  the  defini- 
tion in  the  bill,  which  are  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  the  ones  in  the 
bill  of  last  year.  I  pay  my  tribute  to 
him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  remarks.  Can- 
didly, I  never  had  much  hope  that  my 
amendment  would  be  voted  up>on  favor- 
ably. However,  we  shall  have  some  other 
chances.  There  is  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute that  will  come  before  us.  Then 
there  are  the  Monroney  amendment,  the 
Russell  amendment,  and  the  Holland 
amendment,  as  well  as  other  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered.  We  shall 
have  another  opportunity  to  get  at  this 
very  dangerous  language  in  the  bill. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  how  many 
votes  my  amendment  gets  or  fails  to 
get,  I  will  not  be  disappointed,  or 
displeased. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  very 
dangerous  language  contained  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
at  some  time  during  the  proceedings 
an  amendment  affecting  this  language 
will  be  successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  paper  prepared  by  Mary 
Louise  Ramsey,  legislative  attorney  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in 
reference  to  the  constitutional  question 
involved  in  the  matter  we  are  discussing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tke  Librart  or  CoNcmEss, 
Legislative  Reference  Servicx. 
Wanhington  DC.  March.  2t,  1961. 
To:   Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
Attention:   Mr.  Norman. 
Prom:   American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   S.  895.   87th  Congress — Fair  Labor 
Standards    Act. 

Under  H.R  3935,  87th  Congress,  the  cov- 
erare  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  would 
be  e.xt«nded  to  employees  In  an  "enterprise 
engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce."  Thus  It  differs 
from  S.  3758,  86th  Congress,  which  extended 
coverage  to  persons  employed  in  an  enter- 
prise e.ngaged  in  an  activity  affecting 
commerce. 

The  constitutional  Justification  for  regu- 
lating activities  which  are  not  themselves 
a  part  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is 
that  they  have  such  an  effect  on  that  com- 
merce that  they  must  be  regulated  to  make 
the  regulation  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce effectire.  SLRB  v.  Jones  «fr  Laugh - 
lin  Steel  Corporation.  301  U.S.  1  (1937). 
The  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  work 
of  employees  engaged  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  is  permitted  tiecause  of 
the  effect  of  labor  conditions  in  such  pro- 
duction of  goods  upon  interstate  commerce. 
United  States  v.  Darby.  312  U.S.  100  (1941). 
Standing  alone,  the  phrase  "engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce"  Is  narrower  than  the  phrase 
"affecting  commerce."     McLean  v.  Threlkeld, 


319  V3.  491  (1943).  The  former  Ib  the 
term  now  vised  in  the  Pair  Labor  St&ndards 
Act  to  designate  employees  subject  to  the 
act.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  it  to  be 
constitutional.  United  States  v.  Darby,  supra. 
The  term  "affecting  commerce""  Is  used  In 
other  statutes,  eg  .  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  to  define  th«  reach  of  Federal 
regulation  and  it  too  has  been  held  consti- 
tutional. NLRB  V.  Jonea  it  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation,  supra. 

But  the  definition  in  H.R.  3935,  '"enterprise 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce"  Is  extended  to  Include 
an  enterprise  or  establishment  in  whi:h  one 
or  more  employees  Is  engaged  in  handling, 
selling  or  otherwise  working  on  goods  that 
have  been  moved  in  or  produced  for  com- 
merce by  any  person  in  the  circumstances 
stated.  The  handling  or  selling  of  goods 
after  they  have  been  produced,  or  after  the 
Interstate  movement  has  ceased,  does  not 
constitute  either  commerce  or  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  But  such  activ- 
ities may  affect  commerce.  To  the  extent 
that  the  activities  covered  by  this  definition 
"'affect  commerce'"  and  hence  tall  within  the 
constitutional  competence  of  Congress,  it 
probably  makes  no  difference  how  they  are 
defined  in  the  statute. 

A  literal  interpretation  of  subsection  3(8) 
would  bring  within  the  coverage  of  the  act 
the  employees  in  every  enterprise  or  estsb- 
lishment  descrit>cd  therein  and  not  otherwise 
excluded.  In  which  two  or  more  employees  are 
engaged  in  handling  or  working  on  goods 
that  have  been  moved  In  or  produced  for 
commerce  even  if  the  employer  acquired  the 
goods  after  they  had  come  to  rest  in  the 
State,  and  they  never,  thereafter  left  the 
State,  and  were  not  put  to  any  use  relating 
to  commerce  or  the  prodviction  of  goods  for 
commerce,  and  were  not  in  competition  with 
similar  goods  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
Such  an  extension  of  Federal  power  could 
be  upheld  only  If  the  courts  decide  that  Con- 
gress reasonably  concluded  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  effectU-e  the  regulation  of  In- 
ter!«tate  and  foreign  commerce.  In  Schechtrr 
V  Schechter  Poultry  Corporation.  295  US 
495  ( 1935) ,  the  Supreme  Co\irt  held  that  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  have  authority 
to  regulftte  wages  and  hovira  ai  employees 
engaged  in  the  slaughter  and  sale  of  poultry 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  State  from 
another  State  and  had  come  to  rest  there 
and  did  not  thereafter  move  tn  Interstate 
commerce.  That  case  has  not  been  explicitly 
overruled. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  Cardozo  at  page  554  may 
still  be  pertinent: 

"There  is  a  view  of  caueation  that  would 
obliterate  the  distinction  between  what  Is 
national  and  what  Is  local  in  the  activities 
of  commerce.  Motion  at  the  oxiter  rim  Is 
communicated  perceptibly,  though  minutely, 
to  recording  ii\struments  at  the  center  A 
society  such  as  ours  "Is  an  elastic  medium 
which  transmits  all  tremors  throughout  Its 
territory;  the  only  question  Is  of  their  size." 
Per  Learned  Hand.  J.,  In  the  court  below. 
The  law  Is  not  Indifferent  to  considerations 
of  degree.  Activities  local  tn  their  Immedi- 
acy do  not  become  Interstate  and  national 
because  of  distant  repercussions.  'What  i.s 
near  and  what  is  distant  may  at  times  be 
uncertain  •  •  •  There  Is  no  penumbra  of  un- 
certainty obscuring  Judgment  here.  To  find 
immediacy  or  directness  here  is  to  find  it  al- 
most everywhere.  If  centripetal  forces  are 
to  be  isolated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  forces 
that  oppose  and  counteract  them,  there  will 
be  an  end  to  our  federal  system." 

The  extensive  definition  at  H  R.  3986  may 
be  particularly  significant  with  respect  to 
subsection  3is)(4)  which  covers  any  estab- 
lishment, not  Included  in  an  enterprise  de- 
scribed In  pamgraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  that 
subsection  which  has  the  requisite  ▼olumc 
Of  sales.     Since  practically  every  establish - 
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ment  of  any  kind  handles  or  sells  or  other- 
wise works  on  some  goods  that  have  been 
moved  in  or  produced  for  commerce,  this 
subsection  seems  to  cover  practically  every 
establi.shment  of  every  kind  which  has  the 
stated  volume  of  sales,  and  is  not  otherwise 
excluded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mart  Loui.se  Ramsky. 

Leffifilative  Attorney 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiom  Florida  for  pointing  out  that  in 
the  flist  colloquy  we  had  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  there  were  certain  retail 
employees  who  weie  not  covered,  and 
then  I  suggested  that  some  of  the  retnil 
employees  were  covered  I  really  tried 
to  point  out  what  the  Senator  from 
Floiida  has  pointed  out  much  better  than 
I  can.  Fix>m  the  original  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  this  has  been  a 
l>olicy  decision  by  Congress.  We  have 
deteimined  what  people  arc  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  act  and  what  people  will  not 
be  covered.  The  interpretation  by  the 
courts  In  the  whole  long  list  of  court 
decisions  and  interpretations  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  have  all  been  with 
resi>ect  to  the  construction  of  legisla- 
tive language,  with  the  exception  of  only 
one  decision  as  to  the  constitutional 
question. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out.  better  than  I  could,  that  here  again 
is  a  necessity  for  preci.se  legi.slative  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  know  what  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  do.  It  has  had  many  constitu- 
tional interpretations  in  many  fields. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  piecise  language 
which  has  been  proposed  in  the  bill  en- 
larges, if  you  please,  in  .some  areas  and 
restricts  in  other  areas  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  sug- 
gests, and  does  precisely  what  is  sought 
to  be  done  in  the  act;  namely,  to  extend 
to  .some  other  retail  employees  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act  as  it  has  already  been  ap- 
plied to  some  employees,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  comment.  I  was 
certain  that  he  would  recognize  that  his 
earlier  statement  had  been  too  general, 
and  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  present 
law  excludes  all  retail  coveiage,  because 
it  does  not. 

Mr  METCALF  .subsequently  feaid:  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  recognition  in  order 
to  proix)und  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI  concerning  the  effect  of  H  R. 
3935,  a.s  amended  by  the  committee 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colloquy  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclu.sion  of  my 
previous  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing how  the  bill  will  apply  in  our  na- 
tional parks,  such  as  Yellowstone  and 
Glacier,  where  enfranchised  private  op- 
erators maintain  hotels,  motels,  restau- 


rants, filling  stations,  grocei-y  stores,  and 
other  retail  establishments.  The  em- 
ployee force  is  largely  drawn  from  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  has  been 
partly  by  necessity  and  partly  by  de- 
sign. The  limitations  of  the  season  and 
short  period  of  summer  employment  have 
made  it  diflRcult  to  secure  professional, 
skilled  help  Apart  from  this,  the  em- 
ployment of  these  young  per.sons  for  two 
or  three  seasons  each  has  helped  spread 
the  message  of  the  Park  Service.  Tiiere 
is  a  benefit,  of  cour.se.  to  the  students, 
who  apply  in  great  numbers  for  these 
summer  park  jobs.  In  Yellow.stone  Park, 
for  exami)le.  these  employees  will  consti- 
tute 75  or  85  percent  of  the  employed 
during  the  .sea.^^on     My  question  is: 

Will  these  employees  qualify  for  the 
exemption  provided  In  section  10  re- 
•.,'ardinp  the  employment  of  students? 

Mr.  MrNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator's  question,  I  assure 
him  it  is  my  understanding  these  stu- 
dents v,ill  be  totally  exempt  under  sec- 
tion  10  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  doing  something  of  value 
in  raising  the  question  of  the  interpret- 
ing .section  2(si  of  the  committee  bill. 
When  the  Senator  from  Arizona  began 
his  argument.  I  asked  him  whether  the 
language  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee is  not.  in  fact,  more  restrictive 
than  the  language  in  the  bill  last  year 
which  he  offers  as  a  substitute.  I  think 
it  can  be  reasoned  that  it  is  more  re- 
strictive. 

I  remember  that  when  the  bill  was 
considered  last  year  there  was  much 
argument  on  the  question  whether  the 
definition  of  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce  now  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  might  extend  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  in- 
tent of  the  language  was  quite  unclear. 
I  have  been  examining  the  definition  of 
2's»  in  the  bill  before  us  and  I  think  it 
is  important  for  the  legislative  history, 
that  Senators  give  their  views  regarding 
the  definition  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  should  be  very  happy  to  know 
if  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare agree  with  the  interpretation  which 
I  derive  from  the  committee  section.  I 
address  my  query  al.so  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  and  to  other  Senators, 
because  I  know  all  are  interested  in  the 
question. 

If  we  examine  the  original  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  as  amended,  we  find  that 
section  6  provides; 

Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  who  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
wages  at  the  following  rates — 

This  section  provides  the  basis  for  pay- 
ment of  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  that 
an  employee  shall  be  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 


Section  3  of  the  act  defines  "com- 
mei-ce""  as  follows: 

■'Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  between  any 
St^te  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

With  this  definition.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  determine  whether 
an  employee  is  engaged  in  commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  up  to  this 
time  he  has  been  addressing  himself  ex- 
clu.sively  to  the  present  law,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  now  discussing 
the  pi-esent  law  and  my  interpretation 
of  the  committee  amendment — section 
2*s'. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  nn  employee  has  han- 
dled goods  moving  in  commerce;  that  is, 
goods  pas-sing  from  one  State  to  another. 
But  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  provides 
also  in  section  6  that  an  employee  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commeice  is  covered  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act. 

The  definition  of  'production  of  goods 
for  commerce"  is  found  in  section  3<j» 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as 
follows : 

"Produced  "  means  produced,  manulac- 
tured.  mined,  handled,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner worked  on  In  any  State;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  an  employee  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  if  such  employee  was  employed 
in  producing,  manufacturing,  mining,  han- 
dling, transporting,  or  In  any  other  manner 
working  on  such  goods,  or  In  any  closely  re- 
lated process  or  occupation  directly  essen- 
tial to  the  production  thereof,  in  any  State 

Another  element  must  be  defined  in 
considering  whether  an  employee  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  '"goods"?  Sec- 
tion 3<i »  provides: 

"G'xxis'  means  goods  i including  ships 
and  marine  equipment),  wares,  products, 
commodities,  merchandise,  or  articles  or 
subjects  of  commerce  of  any  character,  or 
any  part  or  ingredient  tliereof.  but  does 
not  include  goods  after  their  delivery  into 
the  actual  physical  possession  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  thereof  other  than  a  prt)- 
ducer,  manufacturer,  or   processor  thereof. 

I  rea.son  from  this  language,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  an  employee  is  engaged  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
if  he,  among  other  ways,  handles  or  in 
other  manner  works  upon  .such  goods. 
Goods  are  actually  in  commeice  which 
move  across  a  State  line,  from  one  State 
to  another,  and  according  to  the  act's 
definition  remain  in  commerce,  until 
they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No;  until  they  come 
to  rest  in  the  original  package. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Court  interprets 
the  language,  but  that  is  what  the  old 
act  provides  in  its  language.  When  we 
consider  the  definition  in  section  2(s> 
of  the  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
terms  "commerce"  and  'produce  for 
commerce"  in  the  light  of  their  defini- 
tion in  the  act,  and  in  the  way  they 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  courts. 
The  amendment  provides : 

Enterprl.se  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
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To  me.  it  means  an  enterprise  whose 
employees  are  engaged  in  commerce  be- 
tween one  State  and  another,  or  produc- 
ing, handLng.  or  in  any  other  manner 
worKmg  on  goods  produced  for 'Com- 
merce. 

If  my  analysis  of  these  sections  of  the 
act  is  a  correct  interpretation  the 
committee  section  2' si  follows  their  lan- 
guage.   It  specifically  provides: 

"Eiiterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  ihe 
production  of  goods  for  commerce"  means 
any  of  the  following  In  the  activities  of 
which  employees  are  so  engaged,  Including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  gijods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person. 

If  the  definition  "production  of 
goods"'  in  the  act  means  anything,  it  is 
that  until  the  goods  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  ultimate  consumer,  they  are  in 
commerce.  They  may  not  be  of  such 
volume  as  to  affect  commerce,  but  at 
least  the  acts  words  "commerce'  and 
"produced  for  cormnerce"  have  been 
terms  for  determination  by  the  courts, 
whether  the  goods  are  in  commerce.  As 
the  committee  definition  contains  these 
phrases,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  language 
is  more  restrictive  and  precise  than  the 
am.endment  which  the  Senate  consid- 
ered last  year  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  now  proposes  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  followed  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  in 
every  statement  he  has  made.  I  ap- 
prove of  every  argument  he  made  until 
he  came  to  hi.s  last  statement.  I  think 
he  is  in  error  on  that  point,  because  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  interpreting  the  act, 
has  held  that  when  the  goods  come  to 
rest  in  a  State,  after  having  been  pro- 
duced Ln  another  Stale,  and  after  having 
been  handled,  transported,  and  moved 
across  State  lines  and  come  to  rest  in 
another  State,  they  then  came  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  they  came  to  rest,  and  were  no 
longer  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  other  words,  I  point  out  how  clear- 
1  ly  that  subject  may  be  handled.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  handled  too  clearly  in  the 
original  act.  The  courts  have  spoken 
very  clearly  on  this  question.  As  I  un- 
derstand from  the  authors  of  the  bill, 
they  have  worded  the  bill  in  such  a  way 
as  t-o  get  around  that  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  They  so  admitted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  point  is  not  to 
argue  the  Court's  past  interpretations. 
It  is  to  give  my  interpretation  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
does  not  extend  section  6  of  the  act  as 
far  as  'commerce"  is  concerned.  It  uses 
the  fame  terms  "an  employee  engaged  in 
commerce"  and  "production  for  com- 
merce." I  am  not  now  talking  about 
•whether  we  want  to  establish  a  new 
policy  of  coverage  under  "commerce." 
So  far  as  the  legal  terminology  is  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  see  how  the  committee 
amendment  extends  the  original  lan- 
gua;:rc  in  the  'Wage  and  Hour  Act.  If  we 
read  its  specific  terms,  I  think  that  is 
evident. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  answer,  I  would 
say  that  the  courts,  including  the  highest 
Court,  have  felt  otherwise.  Further- 
more, the  courts  properly  take  judicial 


notice  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
act;  and  at  the  time  when  the  act  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  the  tlien  Senator 
Black,  now  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
specifically  pointed  out  that  this  measure 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  being  so 
broad  in  its  scope  as  to  apply  to  local 
retail  establishments. 

Incidentally,  when  the  present  Prciii- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate — and  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  liberal  Senator — he  f  aid  he  did  not 
think  the  measure  should  affect  local 
marketing,  local  retailing,  and  local  serv- 
ices. And  there  was  no  doubt  that  that 
was  the  interpretation,  when  the  matter 
Kot  before  the  Court;  and  the  Court  so 
held. 

But  as  the  Bureau  began  to  issue  ret;- 
ulations,  through  the  years,  and  they 
got  a  little  broader  and  a  little  broader, 
until  finally  the  Bureau  was  about  to 
issue  a  regulation  affecting  hotel.',  and 
was  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  reg- 
ulation of  ihe  personnel  of  stores. 

So,  finally,  when  it  was  clear  that  the 
Court  had.  by  its  decisions,  blocked  the 
matter  of  affecting  those  handling  goods 
that  had  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
but  now  were  at  rest  in  the  States,  and 
had  blocked  any  attempts  to  include 
them  under  the  coverage  of  the  act,  the 
same  group  brought  forth,  in  1949,  a  bill 
which  would  have  extended  the  coverage 
and  would  have  done  away  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  were  based  on  the  act  the 
Congress  had  passed  and  on  its  legislative 
history. 

At  that  time  there  was  extended  de- 
bate here;  and  in  referring  to  it.  I  am 
not  .^peaking  on  the  basis  of  secondhand 
information,  because  I,  my.'^elf.  partic- 
ipated very  vigorously  In  it.  The  Senate 
took  the  position  that  it  would  not  per- 
mit the  bureaucrats  to  go  beyond  what 
the  Senate  intended  and  beyond  what 
thp  courts  said  were  the  limitations  of 
the  act. 

So  at  that  time  we  wrote  into  the  act 
clear  limitations  in  regard  to  retail  busi- 
nesses which  clearly  were  local  and  in 
regard  to  service  activities  which  were 
mainly  local,  so  that  the  earlier  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  could  not  be  cir- 
cumvented and  so  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  act  would  be  subserved. 

So  what  is  now  .nought  to  be  done — 
and  this  point  has  come  out  clearly 
during  the  debate  here  this  afternoon, 
due  to  the  prompting  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona — is  that  the  present  effort 
is  one  to  wipe  out  the  original  intention 
and  to  be  more  Ubcral  than  even  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  or  Senator  Black  or  any- 
one else  who  supported  the  measure  at 
that  time,  and  to  do  away  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
said  this  philosophy  should  not  apply 
and  that  this  act  should  not  apply  to 
retailers  handling  goods  which  had 
come  to  rest  within  a  State,  when  they 
were  actually  operating  only,  or  largely, 
within  the  State.  Now  it  is  sought  to 
imdo  all  that,  and  to  greatly  broaden  the 
coverage  of  the  original  act  and  to 
greatly  broaden  its  original  specifications. 

Now  it  laas  been  very  clearly  shown 
that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  just  that 
is  proposed  to  be  done  Is  by  making  it 


very  clear  that  when  the  goods  come  to 
rest  after  they  have  crossed  a  State  line. 
Federal  jurisdiction  is  not  terminated, 
but  the  goods  are  still  to  be  considered 
as  being  In   Interstate   commerce. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  missed  my  point.  I 
am  not  arguing  now  about  policy — 
although  we  cannot  get  away  from  it,  of 
course — and  I  am  not  arguing  about 
what  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in 
regard  to  interpreting  the  commerce 
clause. 

I  am  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  language  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  less  restrictive  tiian  the 
committee  amendment. 

My  point  is  that  the  committee 
amendment — and  this  is  the  way  I  would 
like  my  view  to  be  Interpreted — includes 
the  terms  of  the  original  act.  namely, 
"commerce"  and  "production  of  goods 
for  commerce."  We  know  those  terms 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  then  much  ad- 
ditional language  is  added. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Court  inter- 
preted  the  committee  bill  definition,  it 
must  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  whether 
goods  were  in  commerce  or  were  pro- 
duced for  commerce.  The  courts  are 
familiar  with  these  terms,  because  the 
terms  are  contained  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

But  the  pending  amendment,  which 
our  own  friend  from  Arizona  wishes  to 
have  included  in  the  bill,  contains  differ- 
ent terms  and  is  not  Included  in  the 
original  act. 

I  now  read  from  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona: 

"Enterprise  eni^aged  In  any  activity  affect- 
ing commerce"  Includes  any  activity,  busi- 
ness, or  industry  In  commerce  or  necessary 
to  commerce  or  to  the  production  of  goods 
for,  or  the  distribution  of  goods  In  commerce. 

No  such  language  appears  in  the  origi- 
nal act. 

It  seems  to  me  the  language  we  pro- 
t>ose  to  substitute  is  wider  in  scope  and 
more  capable  of  being  interpreted,  as 
covering  more  enterprises  and  activities, 
than  the  language  of  the  bill,  which  In- 
cludes the  same  terms  In  the  original 
act,  "commerce "  and  "production  of 
goods  for  commerce,"'  and  the  same 
terms  regarding  the  handling  and  work- 
ing upon  goods.  And  these  activities 
are  limited  by  other  language — that  the 
enterprise  must  be  one  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
can  cite  a  single  instance,  under  last 
years  bill,  of  an  enterprise  affecting 
commerce  which  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  those 
specifically  exempted. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  No.  Frankly.  I  believe 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  interpreta- 
tions, has  sp>elled  out  criteria  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  enterprise  is  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  Contrary  to  what 
has  been  argued  on  this  floor,  an  enter- 
prise can  be  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  one  State.  It  is  no  rule  that  it 
must  have  two  or  three  stores  or  estab- 
lishments in  two  or  more  States.  It  can 
be  an  enterprise  m  only  one  State,  if  its 
workers  are  handling  goods  in  com- 
merce or  if  they  are  producing  goods 
for  commerce;  and  "goods"  means 
goods  moving  in  commerce. 

The  courts  have  held,  beyond  all  that, 
that  there  must  be  some  substantial  im- 
pact on  commerce,  even  though  an  en- 
terprise handles  some  goods  moving  in 
commerce. 

I  am  worried  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
add  to  the  problems  of  the  Court  new- 
terms  and  new  phrases. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr,  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  yield  fur- 
ther to  me 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  say  that 
I  may  be  incorrect  in  my  recollection: 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
phrase  "affecting  commerce"  was  In- 
cluded as  a  result  of  the  decision  in  the 
Jones-Laughlin  Steel  Co.  case,  some  26 
years  ago.  The  effect  of  that  language 
has  been  interpreted,  and  we  know  some- 
thing about  its  meaning. 

But  we  know  nothing  about  the  new 
language  now  prop>osed  to  be  included 
in  the  act.  In  fact,  Uie  entire  concept 
of  "commerce"  under  which  we  worked 
for  years — in  other  words,  goods  made 
for  commerce  and  moving  in  commerce — 
would  be  rescinded  and  done  away  with 
by  the  language  "goods  moving  in  or 
produced  for  commerce." 

I  heard  the  Senator  say,  reading  from 
subparagraph  *i>  of  the  original  act,  that 
it  does  not  include  goods  after  their  de- 
livery into  the  actual  physical  possession 
of  the  ultimate  consumer.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  relationship  to  the 
goods;  it  has  no  relationship  to  com- 
merce. 

Under  the  present  act,  persons  who 
are  covered,  and  are  meant  to  be  cov- 
ered, come  under  subsection  (j>,  which 
is  the  definition  of  the  word  "produced"; 
and  the  key  there  is,  and  I  am  reading 
from  that  paragraph: 

Or  In  any  other  manner  worked  on  in 
any  State;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
engaged  In  the  production  of  goods  If  such 
employee  was  employed  In  producing,  man- 
ufacturing, mining,  handling,  transporting, 
or  In  any  other  manner  working  on  such 
goods,  or  In  any  closely  related  process  or 
occupation  directly  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion thereof,  In  any  State, 

We  get  back  to  the  words  that  are  in 
the  pending  bill,  "that  have  been 
moved."  The  concept  of  the  courts  has 
been  that,  once  tlie  goods  come  to  rest  in 
the  buyer's  place  of  business,  the  re- 
tailer's warehouse,  grocery  store,  drug- 
store, or  whatever  it  might  be.  those 
goods  are  no  lon^?er  in  Interstate  com- 
merce; but  anybody  who  handles  those 
goods  up  to  that  time,  or  is  engaged  in 
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producing  those  goods,  Is  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce, 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  if  an  auto  dealer  in  Kentucky 
bought  50  used  cars  in  Michigan,  and 
moved  them  across  State  lines  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  put  them  on  his  used  car  lot, 
under  the  present  interpretation  of  the 
law.  those  goods  would  no  longer  be  in 
interstate  commerce;  but,  under  the 
language  of  the  bill,  "that  has  been 
moved  in  or  produced  for  commerce." 
they  would  be  forever  in  interstate  com- 
merce. That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make. 

The  reason  I  have  suggested  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  language,  which,  frankly, 
I  voted  against  last  year,  and  argued 
strongly  against  on  the  floor,  was  to 
bring  the  point  out.  I  think  the  argu- 
ment this  afternoon  has  pointed  out  the 
great  confusion  which  exists  in  this  field. 
I  find  that  learned  lawyers  and  former 
judges  cannot  atiree  on  the  language.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  are  laymen  are 
beginning  to  be  worried  and  to  look  with 
disfavor  on  any  attempt  to  broaden  the 
language  of  the  act  or  to  eUminate  it 
entirely. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  again,  my  argument  goes  to  the 
point  that  I  thmk  the  definition  given  in 
subsection  (s)  is  limited  by  the  terms 
"Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  cormnerce." 
The  courts  have  interpreted  that  lan- 
guage, and  I  think  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Senator's  proposal  which  would 
change  the  courts  interpretation.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  Jones  case.  I  know 
what  that  case  held.  It  is  Uie  function 
of  the  court,  and  it  has  t>een  the  court's 
function  In  the  cases  decided,  to  inter- 
pret whether  or  not  a  product  is  in  com- 
merce. To  the  extent  that  the  courts 
have  held  that  a  certain  product  affected 
commerce  substantially,  it  has  ruled  it 
Is  in  commerce. 

It  seems  to  me  the  definition  proposed 
by  the  committee  should  be  clearer  than 
the  definition  proc>osed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  because  it  carries  the  same 
terms  and  definition  that  have  been  in- 
terpreted. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  I  read  a  colloquy  which  took 
place  between  Mr.  Meiklejohn  and  my- 
self in  committee.  In  which  colloquy  Mr. 
Meiklejohn.  a  very  learned  lawyer  for  the 
AFLr-CIO,  said  the  interpretation  could 
be  narrower  or  broader.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  that  the  language  of  "goods  for 
commerce  or  moved  in  commerce"  could 
be  narrower.  Then  we  jump  the  fence 
and  get  into  language  that  is  new,  and 
we  have  great  difficulty  in  knowing  how- 
it  may  be  interpreted.  So  we  may  say 
we  have  narrowed  it,  but  then  we  have 
broadened  it  to  the  limits  of  the  universe 
in  other  respects. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presfdent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy very  much.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona.    I  shall 


support  his  amendment,  not  because  it 
is  exactly  what  I  like,  but  because  it  is 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  Uunk  that  Is 
substantially  the  statement  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  made. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Seruitor  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended.  The  definition  of  "goods' 
specifically  states,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
definition — 

But  does  not  Include  poods  after  their  de- 
livery Into  the  actual  physical  possession  of 
the  ultimate  consumer  thereof  other  than 
a  producer,  manufacturer,  or  processor 
thereof. 

Let  us  compare  that  language  with 
the  following  language: 

"Produced"  means  produced,  manufac- 
tured, mined,  handled,  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner worked  on  In  any  State:  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  an  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  If  such  employee  was  employed 
In  producing,  manufacturing,  mining,  han- 
dling, transporting,  or  In  any  other  manner 
working  on  such  goods,  or  In  any  closely 
related  process  or  occupation  directly  es- 
sential to  the  production  thereof.  In  any 
State. 

So  it  is  very  obvious  when  this  measme 
was  enacted  by  Congress  it  had  in  mind 
that  the  language  woijld  he  strictly  con- 
strued when  it  provided  that  It  had  to 
be  an  occupation  directly  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  goods  In  any  State. 

When  we  compare  tliat  language  with 
what  we  have  in  the  new  proposal,  I 
cannot  help  but  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona that  I  do  not  believe  anyone  knows 
exactly  what  it  means. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  of  is  that  the  lan- 
guage Is  meant  to  be  all-inclusive  ex- 
cept for  the  exemptions  which  follow: 
and  I,  for  one.  feel  that  such  questions 
are  best  handled  by  the  States. 

If  I  may  add  an  example  t.vplcal  of 
how  far  afield  we  have  gone,  there  Is  a 
pror>osal  relating  to  $1  million  in  annual 
sales,  and  then  a  proposal  covermg  sales 
of  $250,000  or  25  percent  of  the  goods, 
coming  from  outside  the  State. 

"We  are  in  a  new  era  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. A  gross  business  of  $250,000  does 
not  mean  it  Is  big.  It  does  not  mean  it 
is  big  enough  to  affect  commerce.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  grocery  stores, 
the  average  net  on  sales  of  $1  million  is 
only  1  percent.  The  grocery  store  that 
reaches  a  net  of  1,5  percent  Is  doing  very 
well.  The  same  is  true  even  of  automo- 
bile dealers  today.  They  operate  on  a 
3  percent  margin  of  their  gross  sales, 
and  even  less.  So  the  criteria  the  com- 
mittee propHJses.  as  It  has  modified  this 
one  paragraph,  I  think  are  not  true  cri- 
teria. I  do  not  think  they  truly  repre- 
sent what  the  Constitution  meant  when 
it  provided  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  control  commerce  between  the 
States. 

If  we  pass  the  proposed  legislation,  in 
my  opinion,  there  will  be  no  place  into 
which  the  Congress  cannot  reach  its 
long  hands  and  fingers  to  control  the 
working  hours  and  the  wages  of  the 
people.  Such  things  should  properly  be 
left  to  the  States,  for  the  States  know- 
more  of  their  owti  problems. 
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I  dii-ect  the  question 
I  yield  to  the  Sen- 


I  cannot  accept  the  thesis  that  what 
is  applicable  to  New  York  City,  to  De- 
troit, or  to  Philadelphia  is  applicable  to 
a  small  town  in  Colorado,  to  a  small  town 
in  Florida,  to  a  small  town  in  Arizona, 
or  to  other  places.  The  people  in  these 
places  know  better  what  they  need. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
so  that  he  may  address  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  get  an 
answer,  without  losint;  my  ri?ht  to  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out ob.jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  pa«e  29  of  the 
bill,  in  subsection  ui',  under  section  9. 
which  is  titled  "Exemptions"  there  ap- 
pears a  listing  as  exempt  of  a  hotel, 
motel,  restaurant,  motion  picture  thea- 
ter, or  an  amusement  or  recreational 
establishment  that  operates  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis. 

My  question  is  this;  If  a  State  wished 
to  pass  a  minimum  wage  law  establish- 
ing a  minimum  wage  m  one  of  those 
enterprises,  would  the  State  have  the 
power  to  do  so,  in  the  event  the  p)ending 
bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  presume  I  can  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr    HOLLAND 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  In  my  opinion,  the 
State  does  have  the  power  to  do  so  if 
it  wishes  to  do  so.  This  is  a  matter 
which  I  believe  should  be  left  to  the  in- 
dividual States.  This  is  one  of  thf  argu- 
ments. A  motion  picture  house  does 
business  only  in  one  place,  on  Main 
Street. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  understand  that 
the  States  now  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
but  let  us  assume  that  the  pending  bill 
is  passed  and  the  Federal  Congress  says 
that  the  law  shall  not  be  applied  against 
these  interprises  in  regard  to  minimum 
wages.  Will  the  State  then,  in  the  face 
of  the  pronouncement  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  have  the  power  to 
fix  the  mmimum  wage? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  confess,  rather 
than  to  give  a  curbstone  opinion  to  the 
Senator,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
doctrine  of  preemption  would  apply  in 
such  a  situation  or  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  AJLLOTT  At  least,  there  would 
be  a  question.  If  I  may.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  soon  as 
I  finish  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ta€ 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 
but  first  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado, 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  or  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  (X)LDWATER.     Mr.  Piesident— 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
make  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  may  transfer  my  yielding  from 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  treated 
me  so  kindly,  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  I  am  sure  will  treat  me  with 
equal  kindness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident,  as 
I  stated  earlier.  I  have  put  myself  and 
many  other  Senators  in  a  rather  ridic- 
ulous position  of  having  to  vote  this 
year  for  something  we  voted  against  last 
year.  I  feel  sure  the  purp)ose  of  offer- 
ing the  amendment  has  been  accom- 
plished We  have  aroused  the  interest 
of  Senators. 

So  that  my  colleagues  who  anticipate 
a  vote  will  not  have  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chairs  hears  none, 
and  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  now  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  I  may  yield,  second 
hand.  I  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Piesident.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  given  consent  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  going  to  deal  as 
kindly  with  me  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
When  the  Senator  yields  to  me  inde- 
pendently, after  he  finishes  yielding  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  should  like 
to  deal  with  the  constitutional  question 
Itself. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lausche  I  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
colleague  felt  it  required  a  reply. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  to  regulate 
something  in  interstate  commerce,  then 
the  States  cannot  regulate  it.  Hence, 
to  answer  the  Senators  question  about 
a  motion  picture  theater,  assuming  that 
the  law  applies  Iq  a  motion  picture 
theater  which  ships  or  receives  fi'm 
across  State  lines  in  the  amount  of 
$250,000  a  year,  the  State  could  not  and 
would  not  be^ble  to  regulate  that  mo- 
tion picture  theater.  However,  if  a  mo- 
tion picture  theater  were  excluded  from 
regulation  because  it  did  not  ship  film 
to  the  extent  of  $250,000  a  year  or  was 
not  a  part  of  a  chain  doing  business  of 
$1  million  a  year,  then  the  State  could, 
notwithstanding  the  law,  regulate  the 
minimum  wage  in  that  establishment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is  pred- 
icated upon  the  assumption  that  the 
hotel  does  a  million  dollars'   worth   of 


business  a  year,  or  that  the  motion^  pic- 
ture theater  does  ship  $250,000  worth  of 
film  across  State  lines.  Would  the  State 
be  precluded  even  from  passing  a  mini- 
mum wage  law,  on  the  basis  that  the 
Congress  has  acted  upon  the  subject, 
although  Congress  exempted  the  enter- 
prise from  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
reply  to  that  question,  since  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  in  the  first 
instance,  if  my  friend  from  Florida  will 
indulge  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
section  18  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amendea.  I  think  the 
provision  should  be  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord.    It  is; 

No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  order 
thereunder  shall  e.xcu«e  noncompUance  with 
any  Federal  or  State  law  or  municipal  ordi- 
nance establishing  a  minimum  wage  higher 
than  the  mliUmum  wage  established  under 
this  Actor  a  maximum  workweek  lower  than 
the  maximum  workweek  established  under 
this  Act.  and  no  provision  of  this  Act  re- 
lating to  the  employment  of  child  labor  shall 
Justify  noncompliance  with  any  Federal  or 
State  law  or  municipal  ordinance  establish- 
ing a  higher  standard  than  the  standard 
established  under  this  Act.  No  provision  of^ 
this  Act  shall  Justify  any  employer  In  reduc- 
ing a  wage  paid  by  him  which  is  In  excess 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  under  this 
Act,  or  Justify  any  employer  in  increasinf^ 
hours  or  employment  maintained  by  him 
which  are  shorter  than  the  maximum  hours 
applicable  under  this  Act. 

I  assume,  from  reading  the  language, 
in  answer  to  the  Senator  s  question,  the 
meaning  is  that  if  the  wage  which  was 
sought  to  be  set  by  the  State  were  lower 
than  that  set  by  the  Federal  law  the 
State  would  find  itself  in  the  field  of 
preemption,  but  if  the  wage  Mere  higher 
it  would  not. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  very  much  thank  my 
friend  from  Florida  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  under  the  same  in- 
hibition that  I  must  be  gracious? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  think  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  be  other  than  gra- 
cious, so  I  yield  notwithstanding  the 
word. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  put  in  focus  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
constitutional  scheme  we  are  following 
in  this  regard,  as  distinguished  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  last  year. 

I  had  in  mind  making  these  remarks 
In  regard  to  the  so-called  Monroney 
amendment,  but  since  Senators  will  be 
reading  the  Record,  in  contemplation  for 
perhaps  more  expeditious  consideration 
of  the  bill  on  Tuesday,  it  may  be  helpful 
for  me  to  make  my  own  views  known  at 
this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  powers 
given   to  Congress  by   the  Constitution 
to  legislate  in  regard  to  commerce.    We 
cannot  pass  any  bill  which  will  make  our 
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I)Ower  greater  or  lesser  than  it  is.  Our 
constitutional  powers  are  fixed.  The 
variable  is  only  the  extent  and  degree  to 
which  we  shall  legislatively  exercise  these 
powers  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
times.  The  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized this  distinction  l>etween  fLxed 
ix)wers  and  chanf;ing  legislative  exercise 
of  them  by  statin,^  in  a  number  of  cases, 
Kirschbaum  v.  Walling  (316  U.S.  517). 
Walling  v.  Jacksonville  Paper  Co.  (317 
U.S.  564 •.  10  E.  40th  St.  Bldg.  v.  Callus 
(325  U.S.  578 >,  and  Phillips  v.  Walling 
i324  U.S.  490  I  that  the  present  coverage 
of  the  act  is  not  coextensive  with  the 
limits  of  congressional  power  over  inter- 
state commerce.  In  other  words,  there 
are  still  a  great  many  things  Congress 
can  do  under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  which  Conzress  has  not  done,  and, 
indeed,  which  are  not  proposed  in  the 
pending  committee  bill. 

If  I  understood  the  legislative  scheme 
when  we  discussed  it  in  the  committee — 
and  I  was  very  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar matter — it  came  to  this:  Instead  of 
relying  upon  judicial  extension  of  the 
concept  of  permissible  congressional 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  to  in- 
clude acts  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
we  would  legislate  within  the  frame  of 
reference  of  our  interstate  commerce 
powers  In  the  original  purest  form,  and 
we  would  ourselves  add  a  set  of  economic 
criteria  which  we  consider  to  be  the  limit 
to  which  we  wish  to  legislate  at  this  time 
within  those  p>owers.  In  short,  we  laid 
aside  the  fact  that  the  courts  had  by 
their  own  construction  expanded  in  a 
sociological  sense  the  concept  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  we  chose  a  different 
legislative  scheme  from  last  year.  We 
said:  "We  will  strictly  state  the  inter- 
state commerce  power.  We  will  not  use 
the  'afTectlng'  concept  at  all,  but  we 
shall  state  economic  criteria  by  which 
to  define  those  enterprises  which  we 
desire  to  bring  under  the  act." 

The  importance  of  that  legislative 
scheme  is  as  follows: 

If  the  court  should  find  that  ^e 
are  proceeding  unconstltutionallyMn 
respect  of  a  particular  set  of  employees 
or  a  particular  enterpri.se,  then  the  Court 
could  under  the  separability  clause  of 
the  act  and  its  own  inherent  power  strike 
down  the  constitutional  application  of 
the  act  to  that  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances. But  by  sticking  closely  to  the 
elementary  power  to  deal  with  interstate 
commerce,  we  avoid  the  danger  that  the 
Court  could  strike  down  the  entire 
statute. 

This  desirable  objective  is  the  one  wc 
seek  to  accomphsh  by  this  legislative 
scheme.  We  are  not  seeking,  as  I  see  it, 
constitutionally,  to  expand  or  to  change 
our  power  to  deal  with  anything  other 
than  our  very  elementary  constitutional 
authority;  but  only,  as  the  Constitution 
provides,  to  deal  with  the  word  "regu- 
late"— to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  establish 
a  set  of  economic  criteria,  which  we  are 
trying  to  urge  under  the  commerce 
clause.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
much  better  legislative  scheme  than 
that  which  we  adopted  last  year,  be- 


cause if  our  economic  criteria  in  a  par- 
ticular situation  go  further  than  the 
court  thinks  we  have  constitutional 
authority  to  go.  the  court  will  strike 
them  down  as  to  that  situation,  ajid  the 
entire  act  is  not  jeopardized.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  committee  language 
states  the  legislative  purpose  clearly,  as 
I  see  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  much 
cleaner  and  much  sounder  w  ay  in  which 
to  proceed,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  will  persevere  in  that  endeavor. 

In  response  to  the  question  raised,  as 
to  the  reach  of  State  power.  I  think 
that  what  I  have  said  answers  that  ques- 
tion completely.  It  is  a  scheme  of  leg- 
islation which  is  complete  insofar  as  it 
provides  coverage.  Insofar  as  it  does 
not  cover,  then,  in  accordance  with 
hornbook  law  the  State  can  step  in  and 
act  without  being  inhibited  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  to  the  argument  of  goods  coming 
to  rest,  I  think  this  same  committee 
provision  deals  with  that  concept,  but, 
because  we  are  establishing  a  legisla- 
tive criterion  as  to  goods  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  within  the  space  of 
a  year,  basing  the  volume  upon  a  year, 
we  are  then  setting  the  economic  cri- 
teria that  this  activity  represents  a  cur- 
rent of  commerce. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  questions 
to  tlie  limit  of  my  ability'. 

I  point  out  in  summary  that  it  is  a 
much  sounder  approach  to  adopt  and 
proceed  from  the  elementary  constitu- 
tional law  provision  about  which  there 
can  be  no  argument.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  expanded  nothing.  We  use 
the  words  '  m  commerce."  and  then  set 
forth  the  economic  criteria  which  shall 
determine  what  activities  we  wish  to 
bring  under  the  law. 

We  would  then  rely  on  our  view  that 
if  those  economic  criteria  are  met,  the 
product  is  in  commerce.  But  if  the 
Court  should  disagree  with  us,  the  worst 
that  could  hapisen  is  that  it  would  be 
held  inapplicable  to  a  particular  em- 
ployee or  a  particular  situation,  but  the 
entire  act  would  not  be  invalidated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  debate. 
If  I  may  paraphrase  what  he  has  said, 
as  I  have  understood  him.  he  felt  that 
the  committee  had  been  upon  sound 
ground  in  attempting  to  state,  using 
constitutional  words  wherever  possible, 
the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
law  under  the  Constitution,  and  then 
to  exclude  by  economic  limitation  busi- 
nesses which  at  least  at  this  time  the 
Congress  does  not  seek  to  cover  within 
the  act.  and  to  exclude  also  by  sjiecific 
exemption  certain  other  fields  of  activ- 
ity. I  believe  that  is  the  clearest  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  to  date  on  the 
subject. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  it  is 
clearly  subject  to  the  comment  I  have 
made  heretofore — and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  debatable  at  all  that  this  is  true — 
that  if  we  adopt  this  criterion,  it  would 
mean  that  this  Congress  or  subsequent 
Congresses  can  reduce  or  remove  the 
limitation,  can  remove  the  exemption 
and  proceed  under  the  plenary  defini- 
tion that  is  stated  in  lines  5  to  10  on 


page  14.  being  subsection  (s),  and  can 
become  just  as  fully  effective  to  cover 
all  business  within  the  Nation  as  could 
possibly-  be  covered  within  the  commerce 
clause. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  wish  to  clarify 
Uiat  point.  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
go  that  far.  because  I  still  think  that 
our  economic  criteria  must  be  such  as 
to  bring  us  within  the  permissive  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution,  and  I  can 
easily  see  a  point  at  which  the  Supreme 
Court  could  step  in  and  say,  "Here  now. 
you  caimot,  just  by  fixing  economic 
criteria,  expand  the  commeice  clause  be- 
cause you  assume  your  findings  of  fact 
are  conclusive. ' 

Though  I  am  not  handling  the  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  elementary  in  this  situa- 
tion that  our  findings  of  fact  are  not 
conclusive.  Our  findings  of  fact  must 
be  consistent  witli  the  authority  that  we 
have  under  the  Constitution,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  these  economic  criteria  aie 
high  enough,  to  put  it  in  terms  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  so  that  they  clearly 
come  within  our  authority  imder  the 
Constitution,  and  I  think  for  tlie  sake  of 
the  aigument  on  this  bill,  that  is  all  I 
need  to  say.  But  I  can  easily  see  my- 
self arguing  in  another  situation,  with 
perhaps  a  very  sharp  reduction  in  all 
these  criteria,  quite  the  other  way.  So 
I  would  not  wish  to  let  the  point  go  that 
we  are  opening  the  door  to  every  kind 
of  regulation  of  wages  and  hours.  I  do 
not  think  so  at  all.  I  think  the  Court 
can  test  these  criteria  in  terms  of  a  par- 
ticular situation  or  any  other  criteria 
we  set,  because  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  to  expand  our  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.      WiU    the    Senator" 
identify   the   criteria   which   he   has   in 
mind? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  the  criteria  con- 
tained in  subdivision  (s) ,  with  reference 
to  the  $1  million  annual  volume  and  the 
$250,000  in  shipments,  and  so  forth,  and 
other  secti^ons  of  the  bill.  I  specifically 
referred  to  economic  criteria. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  minute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  his  latest  comment  differs 
from  my  latest  statement  in  only  one 
respect.  He  does  not  at  all  take  the 
position  that  the  economic  criteria  are 
fixed  or  final.  He  does  not  at  all  debate 
the  soundness  of  what  I  said  before,  that 
the  criteria  may  he  reduced  as  far  as 
Congress  may  desire  to  cover  all  busi- 
ness which  should  be  covered  and  can 
be  covered  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause,  because  the  only  question 
that  would  remain  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  limitations.  I  think  he  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  Court,  if  it 
ever  got  to  such  a  ridiculous  position, 
would  hold  that  sometliing  had  to  be 
substantial  to  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution.    But,  of  course,  these 
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limitations  fixed  here  are  not  only  sub- 
stantial but  limitations  much  smaller 
than  these  could  be  held  to  be  substan- 
tial, and  my  objection  to  the  machinery 
that  IS  employed  ui  the  bill  is  that  it 
would  open  the  door  to  the  widest,  so 
that  any  subsequent  Congress,  or  this 
Congress  itself,  if  the  act  is  once  passed, 
will  go  just  as  far  toward  the  covering 
of  all  business  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  as  the  courts  will  approve. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  just  a  few 
words  more  by  way  of  caveat.  I  would 
not  wish  by  my  silence  to  take  the  Sen- 
ator's construction  of  my  argument.  I 
believe  that  both  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
and  both  go  to  make  an  appropriate  leg- 
islative record. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  so  close  to  my 
position  this  year,  as  he  was  not  last 
year,  when  I  was  argumg  strongly  the 
same  position  against  the  inclusion  of  the 
words  "affecting  commerce."  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  then 
felt  those  words  were  the  good  words 
to  be  used.  I  am  glad  that  he  his 
changed  his  mind  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  are  wiser  when  wo  do  change  our 
mind  from  time  to  time  I  am  happy  in- 
deed to  see  that  we  are  getting  closer 
and  closer  together  to  the  common  con- 
clusion, at  least,  in  considering  the  cov- 
erage which  would  be  possible  under  the 
constitutional  provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again  I  cannot  allow 
the  Senator  to  state  my  own  position. 
I  only  st^te  that  the  legislative  scheme 
this  yeai-  io  the  one  that  I  have  described. 
The  legislative  scheme  last  year  was  the 
scheme  then.  All  argument  must  hinge 
upon  the  pertinent  and  appropriate 
scheme 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  does  not 
question  the  fact  that  he  felt  very 
strongly  in  support  of  the  scheme  last 
year,  does  he? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  supix)rt^  the  .scheme 
last  year,  and  I  support  what  is  the 
scheme  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  very  warmly  on  the  fact  that  he 
has  departed  from  the  scheme  of  last 
year's  bill,  and  that  he  has  now  come  to 
where  he  is  nearer  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  scheme  this  year  to  what  I  deem  to 
b^  the  proper  construction 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  is  the  Senator's 
construction,  not  mine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr  Goldwater  1 .  I  recall  that 
last  year  when  the  subject  was  under 
discussion,  the  colloquy  became  rather 
pointed.  An  effort  was  made  to  de- 
termine whether  any  business  of  any 
kind,  whether  it  was  a  bootmaker  or 
candlestick  maker,  was  covered  by  the 
language   'activity  affecting  commerce." 

My  recollection  is  that  it  was  pointed 
out  that  if  there  were  an  automobile  and 
the  paint  on  the  automobile  contained 
lead  from  Colorado,  r.on  from  ore  which 
had  originated  in  Minnesota,  and  ma- 
chine work  which  was  probably  done  in 


Cleveland,  it  did  have  an  effect  on  inter- 
state commerce.  The  principal  pro- 
ponent of  last  year's  bill  conceded  that 
all  operations  were  covered  except  those 
specifically  exempted  by  the  bill. 

Now,  we  get  down  to  the  question 
whethei-  the  language  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  less  or  more 
sweet  than  that  contained  in  the  bill 
of  last  year.  He  readopts  last  year's 
language  and  the  inteipretation  placed 
on  last  year's  language,  with  all  opera- 
tions covered  except  those  specifically 
exempted. 

If  that  is  the  fact,  then  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
can  expand  on  the  latitude  covered  by 
the  language  of  last  year.  I  refer  to  the 
language  contained  in  subparagraph  (s) 
under  section  2  of  the  bill,  reading  as 
follows: 

(s(  "Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
means  any  of  the  following  In  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged.  Including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person ; 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  exists  goods 
which  have  come  to  rest  and  are  handled 
by  an  employee  are  not  covered  by  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act.  The  drafters  of 
the  pending  bill  contemplated,  in  my 
opinion,  precisely  to  bring  within  the  law 
goods  whether  they  are  in  movement  or 
whether  they  have  come  to  rest. 

I  have  difficulty  in  visualizing  any  ac- 
tivity, either  under  the  language  of  last 
year's  bill  or  under  the  language  of  this 
year's  bill,  as  not  fully  covered  by  the 
bill  if  it  is  enacted.  Under  the  language 
of  the  pending  bill  we  declare  that  all 
businesses  in  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  their  character,  shall  be  covered 
unless  exempted. 

Then  we  would  say  that  if  the  busi- 
ness is  less  than  a  million  dollars,  it 
shall  not  be  covered:  that  even  it  Ls  more 
than  ^  million  dollars,  if  there  is  not 
more  than  $250,000  in  interstate  com- 
merce, it  shall  not  be  covered, 

I  believe  we  ought  to  ponder  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  between  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  jAViTsl  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1  as  to  what  will 
be  the  situation  when,  2  years  from  now, 
at  election  time,  and  4  years  from  now, 
especially,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  mil- 
lion-dollar criterion  down  to  $500,000, 
and  then  to  $250,000,  and  perhaps  to  cut 
the  $250,000  criterion,  with  re.spect  to 
the  historic  definition  of  interstate  com- 
merce, down  to  $125,000  or  $50,000 

If  there  is  apprehension  of  federaliza- 
tion, concentration,  straitjacketing.  and 
substitution  of  Federal  control  for  all 
domestic  control  within  the  States,  this 
is  the  time  to  think  seriously  about  it. 
This  is  the  important  step.  If  this  step 
is  once  taken,  it  means  that  subsequent 
action  will  be  toward  the  reduction  of 
what  some  may  now  say  are  severe  cri- 
teria. 

I  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  because  I  have  concluded  that  it 
is  a  case  of  tweedledee  and  tweedledum. 
The  net   result  is  identical      All  busi- 


nesses are  covered  except  those  sjaecifi- 
cally  exempted 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  upon  his  statement. 
He  is  a  former  able  judge,  and  he  has 
judged  this  case  soundly  and  wisely,  and 
I  compliment  him.  It  is  true  that  both 
of  these  definitions,  the  one  of  last  year 
and  the  one  of  this  year,  are  all  inclu- 
sive. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my 
plague  is  up)on  both  houses.  I  cannot 
support  either.  I  do  point  out,  however, 
that  the  one  of  last  year  might  have 
left  some  question  as  to  whether  when 
goods  come  to  rest  they  could  be  held 
to  be  still  within  the  course  of  inter- 
state commerce.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
court  could  have  determined  that. 

Apparently,  the  ardent,  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill  had  glimpsed  that 
possibility,  and  they  thought  they 
should  destroy  it  entirely  by  putting  this 
definition  in  the  bill  this  year,  language 
which  makes  it  wholly  clear  that  goods, 
when  they  have  come  to  rest  within  a 
State,  after  having  moved  in  interstate 
commerce,  are  still  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  EASTLAND.  '  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


U.S.  MARSHALS 


Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  report 
two  nominations  which  were  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  committee,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  their  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  D.  Sossamon,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  E.  Herman  Burrows,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
middle  district  of  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legi-slative  business. 
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FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH  R.  3935*  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  £is 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  of  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purp)oses. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  to  be  printed,  an 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Dirksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. My  amendment  will  be  available 
when  the  Senate  convenes  after  the 
weekend.  At  that  time,  and  at  some 
point  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Dirksen 
substitute.  I  shall  press  my  amendment. 
However.  I  desire  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment now.  so  that  Senators  will  have  an 
opp>ortunity  to  study  it  over  the  weekend. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
merely  takes  the  wage  rates  in  the  com- 
mittee bill — that  is.  $1.15  for  persons 
presently  covered  and  whose  rate  of  pay 
will  go  to  $1.25  after  2  years — and  puts 
them  into  the  Dirksen  substitute.  It 
does  the  same  with  the  newly  covered 
workers,  except  that  it  starts  their  pay 
at  $1.05,  increase's  it  to  $1.15  after  2 
years,  and  to  $1.25  after  4  years,  just  as 
the  committee  bill  or  the  McNamara  bill 
provides. 

Those  are  the  only  changes  I  propose 
in  the  Dirksen  substitute.  My  amend- 
ment applies  merely  to  the  wage  rates 
and  places  them  m  conformity  with  the 
wage  rates  provided  in  the  committee 
bill,  with  the  exception  that  my  amend- 
ment starts  the  newly  covered  workers 
at  $1.05  instead  of  $1. 

As  I  have  said,  I  shall  call  up  my 
amendment  for  consideration  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Dirksen  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  I 
understand  will  not  be  scheduled  until 
Tuesday. 


LUNCHEON    IN    HONOR    OF    CHAN- 
CELLOR  ADENAUER 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
notable  luncheon  which  was  held  today, 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  EKjddI,  and 
at  which  the  cohosts  were  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges  1.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Htn<PHREY].  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  HruskaI.  and  I.  The  luncheon  was 
given  in  honor  of  Chancellor  Adenauer 
and  Foreign  Minister  von  Brentano.  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  and  was 
held  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

A  large  audience  was  present,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Libeth  Werhahn,  the  daughter 
of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  and  many  of 
our  Senate  colleagues. 

The  luncheon  was  held  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 


States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son; the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency:  the  president 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  General 
Gruenther:  the  Ambassador  from  the 
German  Federal  Republic  to  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Grewe:  and  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public, Mr.  J.  Walter  Dowling. 

The  luncheon  was  marked  by  magnifi- 
cent addresses  delivered  by  Chancellor 
Adenauer.  Foreign  Minister  von  Bren- 
tano. and  by  many  of  our  coll(?agues, 
and  was  most  graciou.sly  presided  over  by 
the    Senator    from     Connecticut     I  Mr. 

EXiDDl. 

I  think  the  luncheon  will  go  far,  in 
view  of  the  character  of  the  audience 
and  the  nature  of  the  addresses,  to  sig- 
nalize the  close  relationship  between  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  the  United 
States  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  world  has 
a  new  degree  of  curiosity  about  the  new 
Gemiany  and  its  role  in  the  pursuit  of 
freedom  and  in  the  integration  of  Eu- 
rope for  economic,  p)olitical.  and  govern- 
mental purpKJses,  it  was  a  most  .signifi- 
cant occasion,  for  which  we  are  all  most 
grateful. 

In  due  course,  either  I  or  one  of  my 
cohosts  will  place  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  remarks  which  were  made  at  the 
luncheon.  For  the  present.  I  only  ex- 
press my  gratification,  without  com- 
menting upon  the  fine  influence  I 
believe  the  gathering  will  have  on  our  re- 
lations abroad,  not  only  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  but  also  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 


CONDUCT   OF   THE   ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN   ARSENAL 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  consistently  supported  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  to  uncover  and  expose  to 
the  public  gaze  examples  of  flagrant  and 
Inexcusable  waste  in  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. I  shall  continue  to  fi{,'ht  for 
the  elimination  of  waste,  duplication,  and 
excessive  costs  in  the  military.  I  think 
it  equally  appropriate,  however,  to  prof- 
fer praise  when  praise  is  deserved. 
Therefore.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  article  written  by  Dan 
Partner,  and  published  in  the  April  4 
issue  of  the  Denver  Post,  which  describes 
the  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  good 
management  which  has  characterized 
the  command  of  Col.  William  J.  Alten, 
Jr.,  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  in 
Denver.  Colo. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Thrift  Is  Key 
to  Success  of  the  Arsenal,"  written  by 
Dan  Partner,  a  E>enver  Post  staff  WTiter, 
and  published  In  the  Denver  Post  of 
April  4,  1961. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thrift  Is  Key  to  Success  or  the  Arsenal 
(By  Dan  Partner) 

Investigators  who  thrive  on  revealing 
waste  In  U.S.  military  operations  might 
starve  to  death  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ar- 
senal, y.' 

Col.  William  J.  Allen,  Jr..  commands  a 
taut,  but  thrifty,  ship  for  the  Army  Chemi- 
cal Corps  on  some  20,000  arid  acres  north- 
east of  Denver,  where  nerve  gas  Is  stored  and 
other  lethal  munitions  are  engineered  and 
produced. 

For  example: 

C.  J  Kuznlar,  chief  of  the  laboratory  di- 
vision, found  Uiat  an  item  costing  %2b  each 
could  be  rebuilt  for  90  cents. 

Dr.  Maurice  Gaon.  chief  surgeon,  dis- 
covered that  gadgets  he  needed  at  the  ultra- 
modern 16-bed  hospital  cost  $2  each.  After  a 
bit  of  study  he  sketched  a  design,  suggested 
specifications,  and  arsenal  maintenance  per- 
sonnel built  the  items  for  25  cents  apiece. 

Allen  Is  thrifty  by  nature  which,  he  says, 
makes  It  easier  to  operate  the  Installation 
under  an  Army  Industrial  fund  system  which 
requires  from  90  to  95  percent  effectiveness. 

COMPLEX    SYSTEM 

The  arsenal  was  the  first  Army  unit  to  In- 
stall the  revolving  fund  system  and  to 
achieve  production  effectiveness. 

Allen  set  up  a  complex  system  of  engi- 
neering standards,  designed  a  tight  control 
of  expenditures  and  installed  a  series  of 
checks  and  rechecks  of  work  hours  and  pro- 
duction. 

"If  we  make  money,  the  taxpayer  is  ben- 
efited," Allen  says.  "If  we  lose  money — well, 
the  corpw  starts  looking  for  a  new  command- 
ing officer." 

The  54-year-old  Alabam.lan  has  command- 
ed the  arsenal  since  1958.  The  refined  tech- 
niques developed  by  the  Supply  Services  Di- 
vision for  management  of  materials  is  used 
by  the  Army  as  a  model  of  excellence. 

Because  of  the  secret  nature  of  the  ar- 
senal's operations,  visitors  are  limited. 
Those  allowed  to  tour  the  installation  say 
they  are  Impressed  by  the  efficient  metliods 
employed  by  the  600  Army  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel. The  arsenal  is  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $200  million  and  p>ovir6  about  $9  mil- 
lion a  year  into  the  Denver  area  economy. 

Since  the  public  can't  come  to  the  arsenal. 
Allen  and  his  staff  go  to  the  public.  He 
spearheads  a  community  relations  program 
embracing  civic  clubs,  churches,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  or- 
ganizations. 

"I  think  the  public  is  convinced  we're  not 
ogres,  despite  the  nature  of  our  business." 
Allen  says.  "We're  interested  In  the  people 
of  the  various  communities  in  the  Denver 
area  and  enjoy  participating  in  their  activi- 
ties." 

TEN    thousand   FOOT   WELL 

Many  of  the  problems  creating  a  bad 
image  of  the  corps  have  been  erased  by  Al- 
len's efforts.  A  ICyOOO-foot  well  is  being 
drilled  to  t.ake  liquid  waste  suspected  of 
fouling  wells  and  streams  in  the  farming 
and  residential  areas  near  the  arsenal.  Cost 
of  the  well  is  $264,688 

Suits  by  persons  charging  damage  are  be- 
ing processed  and  settled  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Allen  finally  has  convinced  his  superiors 
that  a  cordial  relationship  with  news  media 
is  preferable  to  a  curt  no  comment  method. 

"We  must  maintain  security,  but  I  feel 
that  it  can  he  maintained  without  the  go- 
to-hell  attitude  when  we're  asked  about 
something."  he  says.  "I  want  to  provide 
accurate  information  Instead  of  bavlng  the 
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press  and  other  media  get  Inaccurate  ac- 
ccnints  from  other  sources." 

Among  Aliens  biggest  problems  at  the  ar- 
senal axe  housing  and  transportation  for  the 
highly  trained  technical  personnel  he  wants 
to  retain.  Forty  Capehart  housing  units 
have  received  preliminary  approval  in  Wt»sh- 
ington  and  would  do  much  to  relieve  the 
situation.  The  arsenal's  remote  location 
makes  transportation  a  major  Item  In  reten- 
tion of  adequate  civilian  personnel. 

To  keep  morale  at  high  peak,  the  arsenal 
claims  the  best  mess  In  the  area,  maintains 
a  rod  and  gun  club  offering  excellent  hunt- 
ing and  Ashing,  and  provides  commissary  and 
social  activities  In  cooperation  with  Fltz- 
slmons  General  Hospital  and  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base. 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  F  BYRNES  AT 
CHARLESTON  CONFEDERATE  CEN- 
TENNIAL 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes  de- 
livered a  notable  address  at  the  luncheon 
of  the  South  Carolina  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  at  the  Francis 
Marion  Hotel,  in  Charleston.  S  C.  Mr. 
Byrnes  has  probably  held  more  impor- 
tant offices  than  any  other  man  in  the. 
hl.story  of  our  country.  He  has  rendered 
varied  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  in- 
teresting, splendid,  and  historic  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Address  or  Hon  James  P  Byrnes  at  the 
Charleston  CoNrEDERATE  Cetttennial, 
Apbu.  11.  1961 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  re- 
porting the  resolution  establishing  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission  stated  its  purpose  was 
to  encourage  public  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  social  economic,  and  other  causes  of 
the  ClTil  War  and  its  results. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  good  Inten- 
tions of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  but  in 
'my  humble  opinion  It  was  a  mistake.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  in  his  ■History  of  the  English 
Sp>eaklng  Peoples  "  wrote  "The  cleavages  of 
the  great  civil  war  (of  England)  dominated 
English  life  for  2  centuries,  and  many 
strange  examples  of  their  persistency  stirvlve 
under  universal  suffrage  in  English  constit- 
uencies today  " 

Our  Civil  Wi\r  was  the  greatest  tragedy 
In  the  history  of  any  country.  After  2  cen- 
turies its  battles  might  be  commemorated 
but  I  century  is  a  short  period  in  the  history 
of  a  country  and  I  fear  It  is  quite  Impossible 
to  relive  the  4  years  of  our  Civil  War  without 
recalling  experiences  that  will  be  unpleasant 
to  the  people  of  both  North  and  South. 

However,  I  am  confident  no  man  Is  more 
anxious,  and  more  able,  if  let  alone,  to  ad- 
minister the  resolution  than  General  U.  S 
Grant  m. 

Southerners  frequently  make  history  but 
seldom  write  it.  Many  sincere  northerners 
from  their  reading  of  history,  have  an  im- 
pression entirely  different  from  the  accepted 
view  in  the  South  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
war.  In  the  next  4  years  many  speeches 
made  by  northerners  on  this  subject  will  dis- 
please you.  My  views  on  the  subject  and 
particularly  as  to  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  may  displease  others,  but  I  must 
state  my  view,  which  is  based  in  great  part 
upon  the  official  record. 

For  the  views  of  southern  leaders  In  1860 
as  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede,  there 
was  Justification.     The  Declaration  of  Inde- 


pendence had  referred  to  "free  and  Inde- 
pendent States"  and  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition of  the  people  to  government  'without 
consent  of  the  governed." 

The  56  signers  of  that  Instrument.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  compact  between  the  United 
States  of  America  spelled  the  adjective 
"united"  with  a  little  "u  '  The  Continental 
Congress  drafted  the  Airticles  of  Confedera- 
tion which  declared  that  each  State  retains 
Its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence" 
and  every  power  which  Is  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States. 

In  the  treaty  ending  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Great  Britain  referred  to  each  one  of 
the  States  separately,  acknowledging  them  to 
be  free,  sovereign  and  Independent  States. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Madi- 
son declared  "that  the  use  of  force  against  a 
State  would  look  more  like  a  declaration  of 
war  than  the  infliction  of  punishment."  And 
the  great  federalist.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
said  that  "to  coerce  the  States  Is  one  of  the 
maddest  projects  ever  devised." 

This  desire  of  the  people  of  all  States  to 
Uniit  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  so  well  understood  that  the  men  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  thought  It  unneces- 
sary to  declare  It.  However,  when  the  In- 
strument was  submitted  for  ratification,  tt 
appeared  certain  to  be  rejected  by  the  States 
until  pledges  were  received  from  Its  advo- 
cates that  the  Constitution  would  be  prompt- 
ly amended.  This  was  done  In  ti)e  BUI  of 
Rights,  the  10th  amendment  declarlng^  "the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  or  prohibited  by  It  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  the  people." 

That  Is  In  the  Constitution  today  and  no 
political  party  would  dare  advocate  Its  re- 
peal. Instead,  through  the  years  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  centralized  government  have 
advocated  legislation  In  violation  of  the  10th 
amendment  and  have  relied  upon  such  viola- 
tions being  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 

In  the  half  century  foUovrtng  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  cheap  labor  from 
abroad  enabled  the  Nortnern  States  to  make 
great  progress  Industrially  while  the  South, 
relying  almost  entirely  upon  agriculture, 
made  less  progress.  The  Industrial  North 
demanded  tariff  laws  to  protect  Its  Indus- 
tries. The  South  opposed  a  protective  tariff 
law  because  It  meant  ln<~reased  prices  for 
what  they  had  to  buy. 

The  economic  conflict  that  divided  the 
sections  was  mild  compared  to  that  arising 
out  of  slavery.  The  African  slaves  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  first  by  slave  traders 
of  Spain:  then  by  British  traders  and  later 
by  the  slave  traders  of  New  England.  When 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  slavery  existed 
In  12  of  the  13  States.  The  Indtistrlal  North - 
em  States  soon  found  It  Impractical  to  use 
slaves  In  manufacturing  plants  and  grad- 
ually sold  them  to  the  agricultural  South 
When  they  had  disposed  of  their  slaves,  the 
North  began  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  in  all 
States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cold  war 
of  100  years  ago  was  started  by  many  who 
sincerely  opposed  the  Institution  of  slavery. 
It  was  opposed  by  many  leaders  In  the  South. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  In  1860  slavery  was  on 
the  way  out.  and  had  there  been  no  war, 
ways  and  means  would  have  been  found  to 
abolish  It. 

From  my  own  study  In  boyhood  days,  I 
could  not  understand  how  the  people  of 
all  the  States  had  ever  favored  slavery.  God 
never  made  a  man  wise  enough  or  good 
enough  to  own  a  human  being.  New  Eng- 
land brought  them  here,  but  the  South 
bought  them.  For  our  sin  we  are  stlil  being 
punished.  It  Is  our  cross  and  it  prevents  us 
from  giving  to  many  subjects  the  unbiased 
consideration  of  which  we  are  capable. 

The  economic  problems,  plus  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  problem,  aroused  the  paaAlons 
of  the  people.    Whenever  that  happens,  peo- 


ple do  not  think  or  act  wisely.  The  political 
lenders  found  It  impossible  to  devise  a  satis- 
factory compromise  between  the  National 
and  State  Governments. 

In  1857  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  held  that  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  a  Negro  wiis  not  a  citizen 
and  could  not  sue  in  the  Ui>.  courts.  The 
decision  aroused  the  nonslave  States.  In 
June  26,  1857.  Abraham  Lincoln  attacked  the 
Covirt  and  argued  the  decision  was  not  bind- 
ing as  a  precedent  The  Supreme  Court  was 
widely  denounced  In  the  North,  but  no  edi- 
tor there  attacked  the  critics  of  the  Court 
nor  argued  that  the  decision  was  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Ill  Boston,  following  the  decision,  there 
were  rumors  of  secession  and  efforts  were 
made  to  hold  a  secession  convention  at 
Worcester.  Mass  That  doctrine  of  secession 
did  not  originate  In  the  South 

As  early  as  January  1804.  Senator  Timothy 
Pickering.  In  a  letter  to  George  Cabot,  said: 
T  do  not  believe  In  the  practicability  of 
a  long-continued  union.  A  northern  con- 
federacy would  unite  congenial  characters 
and  present  a  fairer  prospect  of  public  hap- 
piness; while  the  Southern  States,  having  a 
similarity  of  habits,  might  be  left  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  If  a 
separation  were  to  take  place,  our  mutual 
wants  would  render  a  friendly  and  com- 
mercial  Intercourse   Inevitable.  ' 

During  the  War  of  1812  there  was  held  at 
Hartford,  Conn  .  a  secession  convention  wlUi 
delegates  from  five  New  England  States. 
They  demanded  seven  changes  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  complained  of  many  viola- 
tions or  the  rights  of  States.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  present  their  demands  to 
the  Congress  and  report  back  In  6  nKtnths. 
but.  when  shortly  thereafter  the  war  ended 
w:*.^a  satisfactory  Ueaty  with  Great  Britain, 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

The  people  of  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
did  not  doubt  their  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  compact  whenever  they  believed  It  Ui 
their  Interest.  They  knew  the  Natlon.U  Oor- 
ernment  had  been  created  by  the  States  and 
thought  the  creature  could  not  be  greaur 
than  the  creators 

It  was  with  full  knowledge  of  these  his- 
torical precedents  that,  when  the  cold  war, 
diligently  conducted  by  the  political  ex- 
tremists of  the  North,  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  South  Carolinians  met  first  at  Co- 
lumbia and  then  In  Charleston  In  December 
1860.  and  finally  with  great  reluctance, 
adopted  the  resolution  of  secession.  Other 
Southern  States  followed. 

In  Febrvuuy  1861.  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  met  In  Mont- 
gomery and  Jefferson  Davis  was  Inaugurated 
President.  In  his  Inaugural  address.  Presi- 
dent Davis  did  not  once  mention  slavery. 
He  did  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  right 
of  States  to  withdraw  from  that  comjiact  be- 
tween the  States.  His  address  was  really  a 
prayer  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

When  Lincoln  was  Inaugurated,  Davis,  still 
hoping  to  avoid  war,  dispatched  three  com- 
missioners to  Washington  to  request  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  an  audience  with  the 
President  to  convey  to  him  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  the  newly  created  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States,  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement. 

On  March  15.  they  sent  such  a  written  re- 
quest to  Secretary  of  State  Seward.  With 
the  approval  of  President  Lincoln,  Seward 
took  the  position  that  he  was  entrusted  only 
with  the  control  of  foreign  affairs,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  commissioners  or  grant 
their  request  to  arrange  a  conference  with 
the  President  because  it  might  be  construed 
as  recognition  of  the  Confederate  SUtes  of 
America.  That  was  a  mistake.  A  confer- 
ence might  have  averted  a  war 

Seven  of  the  Original  Thirteen  States  then 
composed   the  Confederate  Government.     If 
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Lincoln  chose  to  take  the  position  that  the 
5  million  people  of  those  States  had  not 
seceded,  they  were  still  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  he  could  have  received  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

If  he  could  not  receive  them  publicly,  he 
should  not  have  dealt  with  them  secretly 
through    Intermediaries,    as   he    did. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  Justice  Nel- 
son, a  New  Yorker,  and  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt.  to  request  Justice  Campbell, 
of  Alabama,  to  act  as  a  mediator. 

Campbell,  accompanied  by  Nelson,  called 
on  Seward  who  said  that  a  civil  war  might 
be  prevented  by  the  mediation  of  Campbell 
Seward  authorized  Campbell  to  advise  Davis 
that  "before  this  letter  reaches  you,  Sumter 
will  have  been  evacuated." 

Justice  Campbell  wrote  to  Judge  Crawford, 
one  of  Davis'  commissioners,  that  Fort  Sum- 
ter would  be  evacuated  "within  the  next  5 
days."  The  6  days  elapsed.  Campbell  and 
Nelson  again  called  upon  Seward  with  a 
telegram  from  General  Beauregard  stating 
Fort  Sumter  was  not  evacuated.  Seward 
assured  them  the  failure  was  pot  due  to  bad 
faith  but  to  causes  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Intention  to  evacuate. 

In  the  meantime  a  Captain  Fox,  professing 
a  peaceful  mission,  was  allowed  to  visit  Fort 
Sumter.  Then  a  Colonel  Lamon.  a  Spring- 
field friend  of  President  Lincoln,  visited 
Charleston  and  told  Governor  Pickens  he 
had  come  to  arrange  for  the  removal  of  the 
garrison.  Lamon  did  advise  Lincoln  that 
Major  Anderson  favored  evacuation. 

Because  of  many  rumors,  Campbell  again 
communicated  with  Seward  and  on  April  1 
received  from  him  a  written  statement,  "I- 
am  satisfied  the  Government  wllr  not  under- 
take to  supply  Fort  Sumter  without  giving 
notice  to  Governor  P."  But  Lincoln  bad 
already  ordered  the  expedition  to  start  for 
Charleston  by  April  6.  That  order  was 
equivalent   to   a   declaration   of   war. 

On  April  7  Justice  Campbell  again  ad- 
dressed Secretary  Seward,  stating  that  the 
Government  had  alarmed  the  South  by  Its 
reported  preparations  of  a  fleet  to  reinforce 
Sumter.  Seward's  reply  was  the  cryptic 
"Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept — wait  and 
see."  On  that  day  the  Charleston  Courier 
announced  that  en  route  to  Charleston 
Harbor  was  a  formidable  armada.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government's  own  state- 
ment, this  armada  consisted  of  "8  vessels 
carrying  26  guns  and  about   1,400  men." 

The  day  before  Seward  gave  Campbell  the 
assurance  that  "faith  as  to  Sumter  would 
be  kept"  written  instructions  dated  April  6, 
had  been  given  to  Robert  Chew  of  the  State 
Department,  to  be  read  to  Governor  Pickens 
and  General  Beauregard :  "I  am  directed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  notify 
you  to  expect  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions  only,  and 
that  if  such  an  attempt  be  not  resisted,  no 
effort  to  throw  In  men.  arms  or  ammunition 
win  be  made  without  further  notice  or  In 
ease  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort." 

From  the  record.  It  is  evident  the  arrival  of 
the  expedition  was  expected  shortly  after 
the  delivery  of  Lincoln's  message,  at  a  late 
hour  on  the  8th.  That  would  have  given 
Beauregard  no  opportunity  to  get  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Confederate  Government. 

Complete  deception  was  thwarted  by  a 
severe  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras  which  de- 
layed the  Federal  ships.  And,  because 
President  Davis  had  received  confldentlal 
Information  from  many  sources  of  the  sail- 
ing of  the  fleet,  he  had  advised  Beauregard 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  a  conflict  and  the 
Confederate  forces  stood  In  readiness. 

Prom  official  records.  It  Is  clear  Lincoln 
had  conflicting  advice.  He  requested  the 
advice  of  Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott,  who  advised 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  attempt  to  reinforce 
Sumter.  Scott  prepared  an  order  for  the 
President's  signature  providing  for  the 
evacuaUon  of  the  fort.     Lincoln  decided  to 


disregard  the  advice  of  his  military  advisers. 
He  sent  to  Charleston  Capt.  Gustavus  Fox. 
a  textile  agent  of  Massachusetts,  who  for- 
merly had  been  a  naval  officer,  to  decide 
whether  Sumter  could  be  successfully  rein- 
forced. Fox — on  the  false  pledge  that  he 
came  on  a  peaceful  mission — was  on  March 
21,  permitted  by  order  of  Governor  Pickens 
to  visit  Fort  Sumter.  He  did  not  tell  An- 
derson his  purpose,  but  later  reported  to  the 
President  that  Sumter  could  be  reinforced. 
At  his  request,  Lincoln  sent  him  to  New  York 
to  secretly  prepare  the  expedition  and  placed 
him  In  command  of  It 

Lincoln  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last 
President  to  do  harm  because  of  the  advice 
of  an  unofficial   but  ambitious  do-gooder. 

These  were  crowded  days.  On  April  11, 
the  President  of  the  Confederacy  Instructed 
Beauregard  to  demand  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  If  the  demand  was  refused,  to 
reduce  It.  That  afternoon  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  the  ultimatum  was  conveyed  to  Major 
Anderson.  Because  of  the  recent  Instruc- 
tions from  his  Government,  Anderson  de- 
cided he  could  not  comply  and  sadly  re- 
marked "I  will  await  the  first  shot"  and 
then  added  "If  you  do  not  batter  us  to  pieces, 
we  will  be  starved  out  In  a  few  days." 

President  Davis  understood  the  terrible 
."Situation  confronting  his  old  friend.  Major 
Anderson:  and  he  saw  through  Lincoln's  ef- 
forts to  goad  the  South  Into  shooting.  An- 
derson's reply  quickly  became  known  and 
aroused  great  excitement  In  Charleston.  Peo- 
ple lined  the  waterfront  looking  toward  the 
sea.  Notwithstanding  the  demands  for  Im- 
mediate action.  President  Davis,  with  pa- 
tience and  his  love  of  peace,  made  one  more 
effort  by  having  his  Secretary  of  War  wire 
General  Beauregard  a  message,  pursuant  to 
which  Beauregard  at  11  p.m.  UTOte  Major 
Anderson,  "We  do  not  desire  needlessly  to 
bombard  Fort  Sumter.  •  •  •  If  you  will  state 
the  lime  at  which  you  will  evacuate  Port 
Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  opening  fire 
upon  you." 

When  the  message  was  presented  by  Colo- 
nel Chestnut,  Major  Anderson  at  midnight 
held  a  conference  with  his  Up  officials.  He 
had  a  fateful  decision  to  make:  If  to  avoid 
a  war  he  agreed  to  evacuate,  he  knew  he 
would  be  branded  a  traitor.  The  alternative 
was  that  his  men  would  face  death.  Finally 
Anderson  answered.  In  writing,  that  he 
would  evacuate  by  noon  of  the  15th  pro- 
vided he  did  not  receive  prior  to  that  time 
controlling  instructions  from  his  Govern- 
ment or  additional  supplies. 

The  proviso  imposed  made  acceptance  Im- 
possible because  Chestnut  knew  that  at  that 
very  moment  some  of  the  ships  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor.  Colonel  Chestnut 
asked  for  paper  and  pen  and  addressed  to 
Anderson  one  sentence,  notifying  him  that 
they  would  open  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  1  hour 
from  that  time. 

It  was  then  3:20  and  at  4:30  the  first  shot 
was  fired  from  Fort  Johnson. 

That  afternoon  Beauregard  wired  Presi- 
dent Davis  that  he  would  take  possession  of 
Fort  Sumter  the  following  morning  and 
allow  Major  Anderson  the  privilege  of  sa- 
luting his  flag.  Davis  was  happy  when  he 
learned  no  one  had  been  killed  in  taking  the 
fort. 

Most  historians  have  overlooked  the  treat- 
ment accorded  Major  Anderson.  He  was 
kept  entirely  In  the  dark.  Captain  Fox,  a 
civilian  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  sought 
Information  of  him  but  gave  none. 

Lamon  led  Anderson  to  believe  the  Idea  of 
relief  had  been  abandoned.  Not  until  April 
7  did  Anderson  receive  any  word  from  his 
Government.  Then  he  was  advised  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Cameror  that  the  expedition 
was  on  the  way  and  he  should  hold  out  if 
possible  until  the  ships  arrived. 

The  following  day  Major  Anderson  wrote 
the  Adjutant  General,  Col.  Lorenz  Thomas, 


a    significant    and    courageous    letter,    from 
which  I  quote: 

"I  had  the  honor  to  receive  by  yesterday's 
maU,  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War,  dated  April  4,  and  confess  that  what 
he  there  states  surprises  me  very  greatly.  I 
trust  that  this  matter  will  be  at  once  put  In 
a  correct  light,  as  a  movement  made  now, 
when  the  South  has  been  erroneously  In- 
formed that  none  such  would  be  attempted, 
would  produce  most  disastrous  results 
throughout  our  country. 

"It  Is,  of  course,  now  too  late  for  me  to 
give  any  advice  In  reference  to  the  proposed 
scheme  of  CapUin  Pox.  I  fear  that  Its  result 
cannot  fall  to  be  disastrous  to  all  concerned. 
Even  with  his  boat  at  our  walls,  the  loss  of 
life  (as  I  think  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Fox)  In 
unloading  her,  will  more  than  pay  for  the- 
good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  expedition. 

"We  have  not  oil  enough  to  keep  a  light 
In  the  lantern  for  one  night.  The  boats  will 
have  to.  therefore,  rely  at  night  entirely 
upon  other  marks.  I  ought  to  have  been 
Informed  that  this  expedition  was  to  come. 
Colonel  Lamon's  remark  convinced  me  that 
the  Idea,  merely  hinted  at  to  me  by  Captain 
Fox,  would  not  be  carried  out. 

"We  shall  strive  to  do  our  duty,  though  I 
frankly  say  that  my  heart  Is  not  in  this  war, 
which  I  see  Is  to  be  thus  commenced.  That 
God  win  still  avert  It,  and  cause  us  to  resort 
to  pacific  means  to  maintain  our  rights,  Is 
my  ardent  prayer  " 

(Official  Records,  series  I,  vol.  1.  p.  294.) 
Because  of  the  general  knowledge  that  the 
military  expedition  was  then,  on  Its  way.  this 
letter  was  Intercepted  and  It  app>ears  In  the 
official  records  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  Is  significant  because  this  loyal  Federal 
officer  described  the  exp>edltlon  as  a  "scheme 
of  Captain  Fox";  and  significant,  too,  is  the 
reference  to  "the  war  to  be  thus  commenced." 
It  was  thus  commenced. 

President  Lincoln  must  have  known  of  the 
solemn  promises  made  by  Seward  to  Justices 
Campbell  and  Nelson  that  Port  Sumter 
would  be  evacuated,  and  It  Is  certain  that 
Seward  knew  at  the  time  he  made  these 
pledges,  that  Lincoln  had  ordered  the  out- 
fitting of  the  expedition  and  that  the  fleet 
was  then  on  Its  way. 

Llncolif  had  deliberately  goaded  the  Con- 
federate Government  Into  firing  upon  the 
fort  and  when  the  "scheme"  was  discovered, 
the  people  of  the  South  were  enraged. 

The  attitude  of  the  responsible  officials  of 
the  Confederate  Government  at  that  time 
was  accurately  expressed  by  President  Davis 
In  his  address  to  the  Confederate  Congress: 
"We  protest  solemnly  in  the  face  of  mankind 
that  we  desire  peace  at  any  sacrifice,  save 
that  of  honor.  We  seek  no  conquest,  no  ag- 
grandizement, no  concession  of  a;jy  kind 
from  the  States  with  which  we  have  lately 
been  confederated.  All  we  ask  Is  to  be  let 
alone  and  that  those  who  never  held  power  . 
over  us  should  not  attempt  our  subjugation 
by  arms." 

Had  their  hope  for  peace  been  based  on 
power,  there  was  little  justification  for  It. 
The  Northern  States  had  three  times  the 
population;  four  times  the  bank  deposits  and 
fire  times  the  number  of  factories  of  the 
South.  In  the  face  of  such  odds,  hope  had 
to  be  based  on  principle  supported  by  cour- 
age of  a  free  people  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives. 

Four  years  later,  at  Appomattox,  Lee  sur- 
rendered and  with  his  surrender  the  Issue  of 
secession  was  forever  settled.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying,  It  was  settled  by  might 
and  not  by  right,  under  our  Constitution. 

The  centennial  resolution  refers  to  re- 
sults of  this  war,  but  with  the  tensions  exist- 
ing throughout  the  world  today,  I  would  not 
discuss  events  of  the  resulting  Reconstruc- 
tion era.  However,  in  mitigation  of  what 
was  done  by  the  army  of  occupation,  I  ex- 
press the  belief  that  most  of  the  oppressive 
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acts  from  which  we  sufTered  were  not  com- 
mitted by  the  fighting  men  of  the  Union 
Army  as  It  existed  prior  to  the  surrender. 

We  can  recall  how,  after  both  World  Wars, 
men  in  the  armed  services  maneuvered  to 
secure  discharge.  I  am  sure  the  Union  sol- 
diers, after  4  years  of  war,  similarly  e.xerted 
every  influence  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  businesses.  They  were  re- 
placed by  other  men.  many  of  whom  had  no 
homes  and  no  businesses,  and  who  saw  an 
opportunity  to  prey  upon  a  conquered  people. 
When  southern  leaders  protested  against  the 
crimes  of  Reconstruction,  many  northerners 
thought  it  was  only  the  cry  of  poor  losers. 
Gradually,  however,  the  truth  was  realized 
in  the  North,  and  many  retired  Union  sol- 
diers assisted  the  covirageous  southerners  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  tragic  er-.i. 

During  that  nightmare  which  lasted  10 
years,  the  governments  of  the  Southern 
States  were  in  the  hands  of  adventurers  from 
the  north,  called  carp)€tbaggers.  plus  southern 
traitors,  called  scalawags.  Of  course,  their 
control  was  pijssjble  only  because  of  the  votes 
of  the  recently  freed  African  slaves,  and  the 
support  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

The  white  men  and  women  who  lived 
through  that  period  seldom  blamed  the 
Negroes.  They  knew  that  the  white  man 
had  behmd  him  centuries  of  training  and 
self-control,  and  they  should  not  apply  the 
same  yardstick  to  the  recently  freed  slaves 
who  had  no  such  background  and  no  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

With  the  return  of  goverrmients  to  the 
control  of  the  white  people,  cordial  relations 
were  soon  establlahed  between  the  white 
people  and  the  Negroes.  Negro  men  worked 
side  by  side  with  white  men;  Negro 
women  worked  in  the  homes  of  white  women. 
Without  a  Marshall  plan  or  aid  of  any  kind 
from  the  Federal  Govenmient.  they  brought 
the  Sotfth  from  poverty  to  prosperity. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed,  the  Negro 
has  made  greater  progress  in  the  South  than 
in  any  other  place  on  earth.  One  has  but  to 
read  of  the  Negroes  in  Africa  today  to  realize 
the  fabxiious  progress  of  the  southern 
Negroes.  They  are  being  educated  and,  cer- 
tainly in  this  State,  their  schools  are  as  good 
and  In  many  instances,  are  superior  to  the 
schools  for  white  children.  They  have  gone 
into  the  professions  and  into  business. 
Thousands  own  their  farms  and  their  homes. 
I  am  proud  of  their  progress. 

Even  more  incredible  to  the  foreigner  Is 
the  fine  relationship  existing  between  the 
people  of  the  South  and  the  North.  Oui 
people  have  shown  a  surprising  capacity  for 
forgiveness,  even  If  they  do  not  forget. 

Our  willingness  and  ability  to  unite  was 
proved  soon  after  Reconstruction,  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  In  World  War  I  the 
loyalty  of  the  South  was  again  demonstrated. 
When  the  first  draft  law  was  enacted  the 
county  of  Union,  in  this  State,  furnished  so 
many  volunteers  that  not  a  single  man  was 
drafted.  In  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean 
V  war  the  heroism  of  the  sons  of  the  South  was 
too  dramatic  for  me  to  attempt  to  recite. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  affairs  our  people 
will  differ  and  fight  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  right,  but  all  the  world  should  realize 
that  when  danger  threatens  from  abroad, 
our  differences  will  be  forgotten  and  all 
Americans  will  unite  to  defend  the  land  we 
love. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  THURMOND 
BEFORE  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
CrVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  address 
which  I  delivered  on  April  11  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  South  Carolina  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  lusiTRE  Domestic  TRAWQUTLLriT  and 
Liberty 

(Address  by  Senator  Thitrmond  before  ban- 
quet of  South  Carolina  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission,  Charleston.  S.C.,  April 
11.  1981) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight  to  address  you  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  in  this  now-famous  hotel.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  for  several  reasons.  First, 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  among  home 
folks.  Next,  I  have  always  admired  those 
who  stand  by  their  principles  regardless  of 
the  pressures  to  conform,  particularly  in 
this  day  and  time  when  the  cult  of  con- 
formity, emanating  from  Washington,  ap- 
pears to  be  engulfing  our  land.  I  feel  honored 
to  be  able  to  address  such  a  distinguished 
a.'semblage  and  to  follow  that  great  American 
statesman,  the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes, 
who  addressed  the  luncheon  meeting,  in 
helping  to  commemorate  in  this  historic 
city,  the  centennial  of  the  War  Between  the 
States — or  as  I  prefer,  the  War  for  Southern 
Independence. 

No  person  has  rendered  such  varied  serv- 
ice to  his  Nation  as  has  Governor  Byrnes — 
and  I  might  add  that  few  Americans  have 
served  so  capably  and  with  such  distinction. 
The  first  year  I  was  in  the  Senate  a  fellow 
Senator  took  the  Senate  floor  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  those  former  and  present  Members 
of  that  body  who  had  served  as  Governor 
of  their  respective  States  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  This 
prompted  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  next  day  the  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  Governor  Byrnes  as  Circuit  Solicitor, 
Congressman,  Senator.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. Assistant  President — and  he  should 
have  been  President — Director  of  War  Mobi- 
lization, Director  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion. Secretary  of  State,  and  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  This  great  record  of  serv- 
ice Is  truly  remarkable  and  unique  and  re- 
flects high  honor  on  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  able  to  substitute 
for  my  good  friend.  Senator  Willis  RoBDrr- 
soN.  of  Virginia.  Senator  ROBrrrsoN  stands 
In  the  forefront  of  those  who  are  fighting  In 
the  U.3.  Senate  to  preserve  what  is  sUU  left 
of  those  sound  principles  of  government 
which  have  kept  our  country  free  and  made 
It  the  moet  envied  nation  in  the  world.  He 
asked  that  I  convey  to  you  his  regreta  for  not 
being  able  to  address  you.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  he  Is  recuperating  nicely  from  his 
recent  operation. 

I  could  talk  to  you  tonl|ht  about  many 
historic  events  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  or  I  could  address  you  at  length  on 
some  of  my  favorite  leaders  of  the  war. 
There  Is  no  man  whom  I  have  admired  more 
than  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  whose  life  was  ap- 
propriately summed  up  by  Jefferson  Davis 
with  these  words  of  praise: 

"This  good  citizen,  this  gallant  soldier, 
this  great  general,  this  true  patriot,  had  yet 
a  higher  praise  than  this,  or  these — he  was 
a  true  Christian." 

This  same  man  who  so  aptly  summarized 
Lee's  life  has  himself  been  described  as  the 
most  misunderstood  man  In  history  because 
the  true  picture  of  Jefferson  Davis  has  been 
obscured  or  distorted  by  a  peculiar  sort  of 
miasma,  composed  In  part  of  apathy  and 
Ignoranc  and  also  of  hostility  and  bitter 
prejudice.  I  almost  decided  to  talk  to  you 
tonight  on  this  famous  son  of  the  South, 
who  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  men  that 
this  country  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of 
the  noblest. 

It  might  be  a  bit  out  of  place  to  allude  to 
the  life  of  Abrahtun  Lincoln,  but  regardless 
of  the  fact  thjit  he  was  on  the  other  side  we 
must   all   concede    that   he    was  one  of    the 


ablest  and  most  interesting  persons  ever  to 
occupy  the  White  House 

I  could  also  talk  about  Gen.  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  our  own  gallant  Gen,  Bernard  Bee 
of  Charleston,  who  gave  General  Jackson 
his  nickname.  "Stonewall,  "  and  many  others 
who  bravely  fought  on  both  sides  of  this 
great  conflict. 

Since  you  will  be  hearing  and  reading 
much  this  week  about  the  events  and  heroes 
of  the  war.  I  shall  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
the  Importance  of  having  a  strong,  unified 
country  during  these  most  perilous  and  dif- 
ficult times  now  being  experienced  by  our 
Federal  Constitutional  Republic.  When  Ben 
Franklin  walked  out  of.  the  Constitutional 
Convention  In  1787,  someone  asked  that  wise 
and  venerated  statesman  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment he  and  the  other  Founding  Fathers 
had  established.  He  replied:  "You  have  a 
republic.  If  you  can  keep  It." 

lt|  Is  rather  amazing  that  we  have  been 
ablei  to  "keep"  as  much  of  our  Republic  a"? 
we  have  and  also  the  manifold  blessings  of 
liberty  it  has  secured  for  us  during  the  past 
174  years  when  one  considers  the  terrific 
forces  and  pressures  which  have  been  work- 
ing against  It,  particularly  In  recent  years 
Since  1787.  our  Nation  has  weathered  many 
storms,  both  In  war  and  peace,  and  we  have 
emerged  a  little  bloody  and  battered  but 
still  free  men  and  women.  Our  defense 
forces  have  proved  strong  enough  to  sustain 
us  from  military  defeat,  and  our  Govern- 
ment has  proved  stable  enough  to  save  us 
from  revolution  and  anarchy. 

Today,  however,  we  face  the  gravest  threats 
to  our  national  existence  and  liberty  that 
have  ever  confronted  our  people.  I  speak 
of  the  International  Communist  conspiracy 
and  the  drive  for  national  conformity  and 
control  The  Communist  conspiracy  to 
dominate  and  thereby  communlre  the  world 
Is  one  that  Is  familiar  to  all  Americans!^ 
However.  I  fear  that  too  many  do  not  reallre 
that  we  are  already  at  war  In  a  protracted 
conflict — political,  economic,  psychological, 
diplomatic,  global — with  the  most  ruthless 
and  devious  conspiracy  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  shocks  me  to  read  In  a  Oallup 
Poll  that  50  percent  of  the  American  p>eople 
are  naive  enough  to  believe  that  we  can  ne- 
gotiate away  our  differences  with  commu- 
nism. Tlie  terms  "coexistence,"  "negotia- 
tion," "summitry."  and  "peace"  all  have  but 
one  simple  and  stark  meaning  to  the  dedi- 
cated Communist.  They  are  all  tools  In  the 
attainment  of  Lenin's  avowed  Communist 
goal  "to  b«  the  gravedlggers,  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  governments  of  the  world"  and 
of  Khrushchev's  boasts  that  "we  will  bury 
you"  and  also  that  "your  grandchildren  will 
live  under  socialism." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  th«  Commu- 
nists are  deadly  serious  In  their  objective  to 
stamp  out  capitalism  and  liberty  In  order 
to  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  everywhere  the 
red  banner  of  communism  and  the  absolute 
rule  of  dictatorship — not  of  the  proletnrlat, 
or  workers,  as  proclaimed  by  Marx  and 
Engels.  but  of  the  Communist  bosses  as 
modified  by  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev. 
Materialism  Is  the  only  God  of  a  true  Com- 
munist, and  his  deflnltlon  of  truth  Is  any 
statement  which  at  any  given  moment  will 
promote  communism. 

The  Communist  military  threat  is  a  most 
formlable  one.  as  we  all  know.  The  Soviets 
alone  have  4.3  million  men  under  arms,  and 
the  Chinese  Reds  have  another  3  5  million — - 
all  of  this  compared  to  approximately  2.5 
million  servicemen  In  this  cotmtry.  Tliey 
thus  have  larger  groimd  forces,  and  they 
also  have  modern  weapons  and  equipment 
for  these  well -trained  forces  Their  rocket 
thrust  capability  Is  superior  to  ours.  This 
has  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  them 
in  their  development  of  missiles  and  in 
spectacular  space  explorations,  although  we 
have  outscored  them  40-13  In  space  shots 
and  have  explored  more  areas  than  have  t)M 
Soviets. 
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We  must  respect  Communist  military 
strength  and  ever  t>e  prepared  to  meet  this 
threat.  However,  I  can  assure  you,  In  Just 
coming  from  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee's  defense  posture  briefings,  that 
at  this  time  the  Communists  have  much 
reason  to  likewise  respect  and  fear  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  United  States,  despite 
some  chinks  in  our  armor.  We  have  the 
greatest  destructive  power  any  nation  has 
ever  known,  and  we  have  varied  means  to 
deliver  this  destructive  power  to  virtually 
any  point  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our 
Strategic  Air  Command  Is  superior  and 
alert.  We  are  making  rapid  progress  in  de- 
veloping and  making  operational  our  solid- 
propel  lant  second  generation  missiles,  the 
Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  systems.  I  might 
Interject  here  to  acknowledge  my  pride  in 
the  vital  role  Charleston  l.s  playing  In  the 
operation  of  the  Navy's  Polaris  missile  sys- 
tem— and  I  predict  this  role  will  continue 
to  grrow  In  importance.  . 

Being  prepared  militarily,  however.  Is  not 
enough  In  this  time  of  national  peril  be- 
cause there  are  also  Internal  threats  to  the 
security  of  our  liberties.  After  all.  the  Com- 
munist master  plan  calls  for  the  use  of  force 
as  a  last  resort  and  to  pick  off  the  United 
States,  which  according  to  Mr  Lenin,  "will 
fall  like  an  overripe  fruit  Into  our  own 
hands. ■■ 

Tliere  Is  certainly  the  danger  that  we 
could  face  economic  bsuikruptcy  at  the  cur- 
rent rale  that  the  National  Government  Is 
spending  money  and  adding  new  programs, 
cod's,  and  obligations,  which  now  consti- 
tute a  $750  billion  mortgage  on  our  posterity. 

There  Is  also  the  danger  that  we  may  suc- 
ctunb  to  communism  by  adopting  what  In 
effect,  amounts  to  con^muni.sm.  This  Is  what 
Presidential  Assistant  Arthur  Schlesinger  re- 
cently advocated  when  he  told  a  nationwide 
TV  audience  that  the  welfare  state  consti- 
tutes the  best  defense  against  communism. 
In  other  words,  "If  you  can't  beat  'em.  then 
Join  em." 

There  Is  also  the  danger  that  we  may  out- 
smart the  Founding  Fathers  and  ourselves 
by  building  such  a  strong  centralized  govern- 
ment In  Washington  that  we  could  destroy 
the  Federal  system  of  divided  powers  between 
the  Stateo  and  tlie  National  Government  as 
devised  by  the  Founding  Wthers  to  Insure 
that  liberty  would  be  preserved,  not  Just  for 
the  moment,  but  forever.  There  Is  only  so 
much  power  In  this  country.  Every  meas- 
ure of  power  which  Is  transferred  or  sur- 
rendered to  Washington — for  purposes  of 
gaining  personal  security  or  national  assist- 
ance for  State  and  local  governments — must 
consequently  result  In  loss  of  power  by  the 
people  and  the  State  governments  because 
this  Is  where  the  powers  of  government  were 
Initially  vested.  In  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787.  the  States  agreed  to  sur- 
render certain  limited  and  enumerated 
powers  to  the  Central  Government,  and  un- 
der the  10th  amendment  to  Uie  Constitu- 
tion all  powers  not  specifically  delegated  to 
the  Central  Government  are  reserved  to  "the 
States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people  " 

Another  real  danger  to  our  country  Is 
Internal  division  and  discord.  This  Is  the 
danger  I  am  concentrating  on  here  tonight 
because  It  Is  so  apropos  to  the  occasion  we 
are  commemorating. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  and  prac- 
tical men  who  were  bent  on  one  main  pur- 
pose In  establishing  our  constitutional  re- 
publican form  of  government.  They  were 
determined  to  establl.sh  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  would  place  a  premium  on 
Individual  liberty.  Individual  Initiative,  and 
individual  responsibility.  In  other  words, 
what  they  wanted  to  insure  most  of  all  ^ras 
the  preeminence  of  the  Individual — the  very 
opposite  of  the  Communist  Ideology  that 
the  Individual  must,  by  conformity  and  con- 
trol, be  leveled  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator so   there   might  be   no   inferior 


feelings  and  each  individual  might  give  ac- 
cording to  his  means  and  receive  according 
to  his   needs. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  American 
Idea  Is  liberty,  for  without  liberty  there  Is 
no  possibility  that  an  Individual  might  de- 
termine his  own  destiny  by  exercising  ini- 
tiative and  reBponsibiiJty.  Thus,  In  creating 
our  political  system  the  Founding  Fathers 
determined  upon  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lic rather  than  a  democracy,  a  monarchy,  a 
dictatorship,  or  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment In  n  monarchy  and  in  a  dictatorship, 
o:ie  man  rules.  In  a  democracy  everyone 
rules,  and  majority  rule  Is  absolute.  In  a 
republic,  however,  the  people  rule,  but  they 
do  so  through  elected  representatives,  and 
majority  rule  Is  restricted  In  some  Instances 
so  as  to  Insure  that  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity of  the  moment  are  given  adequate  ex- 
pression and  protection.  In  fact,  majority 
rule  is  specifically  restricted  in  11  places  In 
the  Constitution. 

A  republic  has  proved  to  be  the  best  form 
of  government  for  the  United  Stiites  of 
America  because  It  best  Insures  liberty — the 
highest  end  of  government.  That  able  South 
Carolinian  and  American  statesman,  John 
C.  Calhoun-  one  of  the  most  profound  po- 
litical thinkers  our  Nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced—saw the  need  for  proper  expression 
and  protection  of  minority  rights  many 
years  before  the  War  Between  the  States. 
He  articulated  his  doctrine  of  the  concur- 
rent majority  with  clarity  and  vigor  In  the 
hope  that  our  Nation  might  be  held  together 
In  times  of  grave  domestic  unrest.  Calhoun 
saw  the  United  States  as  a  nation  of  tre- 
menduu:^  and  frightening  diversity— a  col- 
lection of  many  different  climates,  races, 
cultures,  religious,  and  economic  patterns. 
He  saw  the  constant  tension  among  all  these 
special  interests,  and  he  realized  that  the 
central  problem  of  American  politics  was 
to  find  some  way  of  holding  these  conflict - 
Inp  groups  together. 

It  could  not  be  done  by  force;  for  no  one 
group  was  strong  enough  to  impose  Its  will 
on  all  the  others.  The  goal  could  be 
achieved  only  by  compromise  and  tolerance 
of  the  views  aud  rights  of  others — and  no 
real  compromise  could  be  possible  If  any 
threat  of  coercion  lurked  behind  the  door. 
In  otlier  words,  Calhoun's  doctrine  called 
for  extraordinary  toleration  whereby  every 
group  would  bind  Itself  to  tolerate  tlie  In- 
terests and  views  of  every  other  group.  One 
group  n^ast  not  try  to  Impose  its  views  on 
others,  nur  should  It  press  its  own  sp>ecial 
interests  to  tlie  point  where  they  would 
seriously  endanger  the  interests  of  other 
groups  or  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Like  the  Founding  Fathers,  Calhoun  be- 
lieved that  local  problems  require  loc.il  so- 
lutions because  local  people  know  best  how 
to  handle  local  problems.  If  his  sage  advice 
of  toleration  had  been  followed  prior  to  the 
1860's  perhaps  we  would  not  be  here  tonight 
to  conuncmorate  a  war  which  took  tlie  lives 
of  more  than  a  million  persons  and  cost 
billions  of  treasure,  untold  retardation  of 
economic  development,  ruined  homes,  roads, 
buildings,  and  fields,  billions  of  dollar-value 
In  slaves  wiped  out.  a  shattered  merchant 
marine,  and  a  wretched  Intangible  heritage 
of  hate,  extravagance,  corruption,  trucu- 
lence,  partisan  excess,  and  Intolerance. 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  reopen  the 
wounds  of  the  war  and  reconstruction  or  to 
refight  the  war  or  to  recount  the  events 
which  led  up  to  its  Initiation.  I  speak  to- 
night for  national  harmony,  unity,  and  tol- 
eration so  that  we  might  permit  our  great 
diversities  In  this  country  to  be  a  blessing 
Instead  of  a  bane  to  our  national  existence. 
Competition  of  diverse  Ideas,  talents,  and 
conditions  has  formed  the  very  basis  of  our 
capitalistic  system,  which  means  no  more 
and  no  less  than  economic  liberty.  Our  free 
political  system — that  is,  our  federal  con- 
stitutional Republic — makes  possible  the  op- 


eration of  our  competitive  or  capitalistic 
economic  system,  and  our  economic  system 
has  made  our  Nation  the  most  powerful  and 
enviable  Nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

What  I  advocate  is  that  we  capitalists 
capitalize  on  our  differences  rather  than 
crucify  ourselves  with  our  diverse  Ideas, 
problems,  and  conditions.  After  all.  one  of 
the  secrets  of  success  is  to  make  the  most 
of  one's  asseu  and  then  turn  the  liabilities 
Into  assets. 

1  fear,  however,  that  the  equalltarlans 
who  cry  out  for  equality  t)eyond  reason — 
that  is,  those  who  hold  that  in  order  for 
anything  to  be  equal  It  must  be  the  same 
and  that  tlierefore  anything  that  Is  separate 
must  of  nece&slty  be  unequal — are  placing 
In  Jeopaidy  the  highest  end  of  government, 
that  of  liberty,  rather  than  sameness 
equality. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  an  advocate  of  cen- 
tralized government.  recognized  that 
equality  must  of  necessity  be  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  liberty  when  he  spoke  these  words 
on  the  floor  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion ; 

"Inequality  will  exist  as  long  as  liberty 
exists.  It  unavoidably  results  from  that 
very  liberty  Itself." 

The  Constitution  proclaims  In  Its  preamble 
that  It  was  established  "to  •  •  •  Insure 
domestic  Tranquility  •  •  •  and  secure  the 
Blessing-  of  Liberty."  Nowhere  docs  It 
hint  a  purpose  to  Insure  or  Impose  equality 
of  man  or  thlnps  The  due  process  clauye  of 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments,  which  render 
life,  liberty,  and  property  Inunune  from 
attack  except  by  the  orderly  processes  fixed 
by  law.  Insures  that  American  Governments 
may  not  Impose  equality. 

At  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  held  In  Moscow  in  1928.  meth- 
ods to  be  used  to  destroy  true  representa- 
tive or  republican  government  by  free  people 
were  fully  discussed.  It  has  been  revealed 
over  and  over  again  that  advocacy  of  "soclnl 
equality"  among  diverse  races  was  there 
agreed  upon  as  the  surest  method  for  the 
destruction  of  free  povernments  In  Amrrica 
and  elsewhere.  Since  class  hatred  Is  the 
sure-fire  Communist  weapon  to  bring  about 
Internal  strife  and  finally  revolution.  Mos- 
cow adopted  the  slogan  "all  men  are  equal  " 
for  the  contest  that  has  already  done  more 
harm  to  America  than  can  ever  be  repaired 

Francis  Lieber.  who  was  once  the  center 
of  controverry  while  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  because  of  his 
suspected  sympathy  with  the  North  and  who 
lat^r  wrote  a  treatise  for  the  Union  Army 
on  military  government,  pointed  out  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  his  great  work  "On  Civil  Lib- 
erty and  Self -Government  "  that  "equality 
absolutely  carried  out  leads  to  communism" 
TTie  cry  for  equality  is  not  the  American 
creed,  but  rather  it  is  the  creed  of  Marxism 
and  the  come-on  of  commvniism.  In 
America  we  offer  first  liberty,  and  this  lib- 
erty Insures  equality  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, which  gives  unto  man  his  oppor- 
tunity to  be  rich  or  p)oor  or  to  be  good  or 
bad.  Equality  of  men  leaves  no  choice,  be- 
cause If  all  men  are  equal  by  nature  or  In- 
herently, as  the  equalltarlans  would  have 
us  believe,  then  there  can  be  no  differences 
and  no  distinctions.  All  have  an  equal 
right  to  stand  at  tlie  Judgment  bars  of  God 
and  man — but  all  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  Judgment.  Virtue  and  depravity  are 
not  entitled  to  the  same  rewards  on  earth 
or  In  Heaven.. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  today  that 
the  Ideas  propounded  by  Calhoun  are  dead 
and  that  the  Marxist  Idea  of  human  equality 
Is  to  prevail  over  liberty  as  a  result  of  the 
outcome  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
How  many  times  I  have  heard  this  state- 
ment made  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  how 
many  times  I  have  rebutted  such  statements 
In  toto. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Calhoun  con- 
current majority   doctrine   is  very  much  In 
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vogue  today  in  the  political  life  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  Calhoun  idea  works  best  in  the 
Congress  where  there  are  various  political 
blocs — and  there  are  dozens,  such  as  the 
farm,  labor,  business,  and  public  power 
blocs  which  cut  across  party  lines.  It  is  an 
unwritten  rule  that  no  important  bloc  shall 
ever  be  voted  down  on  matters  which  touch 
its  own  \'ltal  interests. 

We  mle;ht  also  look  at  the  Cabinet  system 
In  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
Most  important  special  Interest  groups  have 
either  a  Cabinet  office,  such  as  Labor,  Com- 
me.  ;e.  Agriculture  etc.,  or  a  sub-Cabinet 
level  office,  such  as  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  veterans,  tlie  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  ihe  shipping  industry,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  small 
businessmen. 

Calhoun's  doctrine  can  also  be  found  to 
be  very  much  in  practical  use  in  the  selec- 
tion of  virtually  every  candidate  for  public 
office  and  in  the  Internal  political  policies 
which  etovern  our  many  civic,  fraterna.'  and 
veterans  organizations. 

By  bringing  out  Calhoun's  doctrine  of 
the  concurrent  majority,  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing that  the  various  blocs  and  groups  In  this 
country  exercise  a  veto  power  over  every 
piece  of  national  legislation  of  an  unfavor- 
able nature  and.  In  effect,  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  Instead.  I  mention  It  to  urge 
those  overrealous  radicals  who  are  motivated 
either  by  politics,  hui«fn*Harlan  idealism — 
or  lor  whatever  rea.son  they  may  be  moti- 
vated— to  restrain  themselves  in  their  fervor 
to  lmp>ose  their  views  on  others  who  have  to 
live  with  the  problems  the  radicals  would 
conjure  up  in  their  caldron  of  integtationlst 
Idealism. 

Since  Calhoun  s  idea  is  worlung  In  almost 
every  other  phase  of  American  political  life, 
it  should  also  be  permitted  to  work  in  favor 
of  the  South,  which  is  the  biggest  and  most, 
persecuted  minority  in  this  country  today 
r  can  attest  to  you  that  judging  from  my 
recent  television  debate  with  Senator  Javpts 
in  New  York  City  that  there  are  all  too  many 
idealists  who  are  willing  to  preach  idealism 
for  others  but  who  are  unwilling  to  put  their 
idealistic  ideas  to  a  personal  practical 
application. 

In  urging  restraint  on  their  part.  I  also 
implore  those  of  us  faced  with  the  practical 
problems  of  race  relations  not  to  be  goaded 
into  any  unreasonable  acts  or  to  provide 
any  less  than  equal — separate  and  equal — 
facilities  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  I  am  proud  of  the  Job  that 
South  Carolina  is  doing  In  this  regard,  and 
I  urge  that  we  continue  in  this  great  tradi- 
tion no  matter  how  much  outside  agitation 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  people  and 
our  State. 

With  a  unified  people  tolerant  of  the 
diverse  views  of  others,  with  a  strong  and 
ready  defense  force,  with  a  determined  will 
to  fight  socialism  and  conformity,  and  with 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  Almighty 
God.  we.  as  a  nation,  will  be  able  to  triumph 
over  the  forces  of  communism  and  con- 
formity and  "Insure  domestic  Tranquility 
"  *  *  and  secvire  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity." 


ASSISTANCE  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
NATIONAL  GUARD  IN  FINDING 
TWO  NEGRO  CHILDREN     - 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
article  from  the  April  6.  1961.  issue  of 
the  McC.ormick  Messenuer.  of  McCor- 
mick.  S.C.  about  two  young  Negro  chil- 
dren who  became  lost  in  the  wood.s  near 
McCormick  on  April  2.  and  were  found 
and  returned  to  their  homes  after  an 
all-night  search  by  the  members  of  the 
local  National  Guard  unit.    I  ask  unan- 


imous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  so  that  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  also  many  othei' 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
may  have  an  opportimity  to  read  the 
article,  which  I  am  sure  they  will  not 
find  printed  in  any  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  outside  the  South.  This 
is  just  one  of  many  indications  of  the 
good  will  which  exists  between  mem- 
bers of  the  white  and  Negro  races  in 
the  South,  despite  efforts  to  disrupt  this 
good  relationship  by  outside  agitation 
for  racial  integration. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
the  article  a  message  of  thanks  from 
the  families  of  the  two  children.  This 
message  of  thanks  was  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  artic  le  in  the  McCormick 
Messenger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Two    Lost    Youncstf.rs    Found    .\»ter    ALt- 
NicHT    Search 

Two  youngsters  strayed  from  the  home  of 
Annie  Mae  Mims  about  4:30  p.m.  Sunday 
and  set  off  an  all-night  search. 

Freddie  Lee  Garrett.  Jr..  age  3.  was  lo- 
cated near  a  tree  about  one-quarter  mile 
from  the  house  in  a  densely  wooded  urea 
at  1  am.  Monday  morning.  He  was  tired, 
hungry,  and  cold,  and  had  been  asleep  but 
otherwise  he  seemed  to  be  all   right. 

Roble  Mae  Mlms.  who  will  be  3  on  April 
24.  was  found  at  5  am.  Monday  sitting 
cold  and  dejected  on  the  forks  of  a  small 
branch  near  where  it  empties  into  a  creek — 
probably  a  mile  from  the  Mims  house.  The 
water  could  easily  have  drowned  her  had 
she  slipped  In. 

The  children  were  found  by  members  t)f 
Compmny  B.  122d-  Engineer  Battalion. 
McCormick  National  Guard  unit.  Freddie 
was  spotted  by  M.  Sgt.  Joe  Price.  SFC  John 
Hastings.  Sp4c.  Bill  Bruce  and  Sp4c.  Ted 
Walker  when  they  heard  him  whimper. 
Roble  Mae  was  spotted  just  after  M.  Sgt 
Price  found  an  item  of  her  clothing  on  a 
bush. 

Tuesday  afternoon  a  relative  of  the  chil- 
dren said  that  both  seemed  to  be  all  right. 
Roble  Mae  had  a  fever  Monday  but  Is  now 
xip  and  playing.  Reflecting  back  over  the 
events  the  relative  said.  "There  sho'  was 
some  sleepy  people  around  here  Monday — 
that  was  the  biggest  Easter  hunt  we  ever 
had." 

The  hunt  was  touched  off  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  Mlms  home  2  miles  east  of  Mc- 
Cormick when  relatives  noticed  the  young- 
.sters-  were  gone.  A  search  was  conducted 
in  the  area  between  the  home  and  Carl  Par- 
son s  store  on  Highway  378.  It  was  learned 
that  they  had  been  near  the  store  and  ap- 
parently had  gone  back  down  the  dirt  road 
toward   the   home 

At  5:30  Sheriff  C  A.  Fleming  was  notified 
He  and  Deputies  J  P.  Gable  and  W.  F 
Bosdell  went  to  the  scene.  They  and  sev- 
eral volunteers  conducted  a  .search  of  the 
dirt  roads,  empty  houses-^a  pond,  and  some 
of  the  woods  where  the  children  were  last 
seen  playing.    Patrolman  J.  P.  Yonce  assisted. 

When  9:23  rolled  around  with  no  trace  of 
the  missing  children  the  sheriff  called  Lt 
Jimmy  Smith,  executive  officer  of  Company 
B.  and  asked  for  help.  Smith  got  busy  and 
rounded  up  40  guardsmen  from  all  sections 
of  the  county.  In  a  little  over  an  hour  they 
were  at  the  scene. 

The  lieutenant  organized  a  search  at  the 
Mims  home.  Guardsmen  started  out  walking 
In  small  circles  and  kept  spreading  out  as 
each  sweep  was  completed.    Finding  Freddie 


at  1 :00  a.m.  gave  the  searchers  hope  that  the 
girl  was  close  but  It  was  4  long  hours  later 
when  she   was  located. 

There  were  a  number  of  volunteers  who 
stayed  with  the  search  until  It  was  all  over. 
Among  tho.se  were  Charlie  Edmunds.  Ves 
Mlms.  Bee  Perrln.  Harvey  Lee  Murray.  James 
Earl  Payton.  The  area  Is  rough — filled  with 
briars,  bushes,  swampy  water,  well  holes, 
rocks — but  it  was  fortimate  that  a  pale  full 
moon  ga-.e  light  to  the  scene. 

Sheriff  Fleming  expressed  his  deep  ap- 
preciation Monday  to  the  National  Guard 
for  their  xmtirlng  efforts  In  locating  the 
missing   children. 

Freddie  Lee  and  his  parents  were  visiting 
his  grandmother.  Annie  Mar  Mlms.  Roble 
M  .e   Is   her   daughter. 

NOTE    or    TH.^NKS 

•'We  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
frt-m  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  to  the  sheriff 
ar.d  his  deputies,  the  patrolman,  the  white 
and  colored  volunteers,  and  especially  the 
National  Guard  who  searched  for  our  chil- 
dren Sunday  night. 

"We   will   l)e   eternally  grateful. 
May  the  Heavenly  Father  bles*  you  each 
and  c\eryone  ■ 

The  Gamiftt   FAVinT. 
The  Mims  Family. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1961 

Tlic  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H  R.  3935'  to  amend  the 
Pair  lAbor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
ameiided.  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other 
employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  poods  for  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  23 
hours  have  elapsed  since  I  placed  the 
substitute  on  the  desk,  last  night  Now 
that  the  Senate  has  worked  its  will  on 
many  things,  today,  I  call  up  my  sub- 
stitute, for  coitsideration  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  at  this  time  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
now  withdraw  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  been  withdrawTi. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  necessai-y  for  me  to  discuss  the 
amendment  at  length.  I  could  do  so 
tonight,  of  course;  but  I  know  Members 
have  commitments,  and  w  ish  to  get  away 
at  this  hour. 

Therefore,  first  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  the  majority  leader,  and  to 
indicate  to  him  that  my  presentation 
will  be  brief — perhaps  20  or  25  minutes, 
at  most. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  when  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  goes  into  effect  on  Tuesday, 
after  the  Senate  reconvenes,  if  after  Uie 
morning  hour  a  little  extra  time  were 
to  be  allowed.  I  am  sure  we  could  ex- 
pedite matters.  There  would  be  no 
undue  debate  on  the  substitute:  and 
then  we  could  dispose  of  it.  and  then 
we  could  proceed  to  deal  with  other 
amendments. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  what 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
said.  However,  the  question  is.  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  Morton  amendment  to 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois?  Would  it  be 
Included  within  the  1  hour  allowance? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  offered  that  amendment,  ob- 
viously he  would  be  entitled  to  30  min- 
utes for  himself,  under  the  agreement. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  need  only 
a  little  time — and  there  is  a  reason  for 
that.  After  all,  the  substitute  is  sub- 
stantially the  language  of  the  House 
bill;  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  offer  the  amendment  to 
only  one  section — namely,  the  wage  sec- 
tion— and  he  will  seek  to  "increase  it  in 
some  particulars.  I  am  advised  that  5 
minutes  is  about  all  that  the .  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  require. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  the  allowance 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  additional 
time  on  Tuesday,  all  of  this  could  very 
easily  be  encompassed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
app>ears  to  me  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  already  entered  into 
would  take  caie  of  the  proposal  which 
has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
niin(wity  leader. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning- 
hour  business  of  the  Senate  on  next 
Tuesday,  the  pending  question  will  be 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  that 
under  the  agreement  it  would  t>e  de- 
bated for  1  hour,  if  the  opponents  and 
the  proponents  desired;  and  if  further 
time  were  needed  to  debate  that  amend- 
ment or  if  further  time  to  debate  any 
other  amendments  to  be  offered  there- 
after were  needed,  time  could  be  taken 
from  the  4  hours  available  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  so.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  under  the  circum- 
stances, at  this  time,  I  shall  npt  address 
myself  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  has  some 
other  items  which  he  w  ishes  to  have  laid 
before  the  Senate  before  the  session  to- 
day is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  his  consideration 
and  cooperation:  and  I  hope  it  is  under- 
stood that  immediately  i;pon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  on  Tues- 
day, the  pending  question  will  be  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  that,  under 
the  agreement  which  has  been  entered 
into.  1  hour — or  30  minutes  to  each 
side — will  be  allowed  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  now  the  pend- 
ing question,  l.s  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Pell 
inthechair>.    That  is  correct. 


ENNIS  CRAKI  MCLAREN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  130,  Senate  bill  215. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
215>  for  the  relief  of  Ennis  Craft 
McLaren  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ennis 
Craft  McLaren,  boatswains  mate,  first  class. 
United  States  Navy,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $750.  representing  the  amount  paid 
to  him  for  travel  allowances  in  connection 
with  his  transfer  from  'Vokosuka.  Japan,  to 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  September  1956. 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  tiie  payment  of 
such  amount  having  occurred  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Tre.'\sury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Ennis  Craft  McLaren,  the 
sum  of  any  payments  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  administrative 
error  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  149)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Ennis  Craft  McLaren,  boatswain's 
mate,  first  class.  U.S.  Navy,  of  all  liability  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $750. 
This  sum  represents  the  Eunount  paid  to  him 
for  traveling  allowances  in  connection  with 
his  transfer  from  Yokosuka.  Japan,  to  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  in  September  1956  for  humani- 
tarian reasons.  Buch  payment  having  oc- 
curred as  the  result  of  administrfitive  error. 

STATEMr>n" 

An  Identical  bill  of  the  86th  Congress.  S. 
2872.  was  reported  favorably  by  this  com- 
mittee and  passed  the  Senate  June  28.  1960. 

In  1956.  while  serving  In  Yokosuka.  Japan. 
Mr.  McLaren's  15-year-oid  stepson  became  ill 
with  nephritis.  Mr.  McLaren  made  an  official 
request  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for 
a  transfer  to  Boston,  Mass..  for  hxunanltarlan 
reasons,  since  the  only  successful  transplants 
of  kidneys  had  been  performed  at  the  Peter 
Bent  Brlgham  Hospital,  of  Boston. 

This  request  was  approved  and  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1956,  orders  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
ceiving Station  In  Boston.  Mass..  for  4 
months,  were  Issued  for  Mr.  McLaren.  De- 
spite the  treatment  In  Boston  his  stepson 
subsequently  died  and  In  view  of  the  re- 
sultant condition  of  his  wife..  Mr.  McLaren 
was  then  permanently  ordered  to  that  ac- 
tivity. 

Persons  receiving  humanitarian  transfers 
are  ordered  In  a  teffl^rary  duty  status  and 
are  not  eligible  for  dependents'  travel  and 
transportation  of  household  efJocts,  however, 
through  administrative  error  Mr.  McLaren 
was  paid  $750  for  travel  allowances  on  the 
basis  of  the  permanent  transfer  from  Yoko- 
suka. Japan,  to  Boston.  Mass  .  for  which  he 
Is  now  liable  to  the  Government. 

The  report  of  the  Navy  Department  after 
outlining  the  facts  contained  the  following 
comments : 

■'McLaren  Is  now  Eufl%rlng  a  hardship 
which  resulted  through  no  fault  of  h!s  own. 
Moreover,  although  the  regulations  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  orders  for 
McLaren  specifically  provided  that  personnel 
ordered  in  accordance  with  the  lustructlon 
would  be  ordered  In  a  temporary  duty  status 
and   would   not  be   eligible   for  dependents' 


transportation  and  transportation  of  house- 
hold effects.  It  Is  considered  that  It  was  not 
the  Intent  of  the  Instruction  to  preclude 
these  allowances  upon  receipt  of  the  ulti- 
mate permanent  assignment. 

•Accordingly,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
Interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  2872   " 


YEE  MEE   HONG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  131,  Senate  bill  746. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
746 1  for  the  relief *of  Yee  Mee  Hong  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Bs  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Yep  Mee  Hong,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  minor  alien  child  of 
Jew  Num  Yee.  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Proiided,  That  no  natural  parent  of  the  ben- 
eficiary, by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  150)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PtHPOSE  OF  THE  EH.L 

The  purpofce  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Yee 
Mee  Hong,  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  U.S. 
citizen,  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a 
nonquota  immigrant  which  is  the  status 
normally  enjoyed  by  alien  minor  children 
of  US  citizens. 

STATEMENT  or  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  23-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  China  who  presently 
resides  in  Hong  Kong.  She  has  been  sup- 
ported by  her  adoptive  father  since  1953  and 
It  is  alleged  that  this  constituted  a  valid 
adoption  under  Chinese  custom.  On  June 
16.  1960.  the  Maricopa  Covmty.  Ariz.,  superior 
court  decreed  her  to  be  the  adopted  daughter 
of  a  U.S.  citizen  and  his  resident  alien  wife. 
Information  Is  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
financially  able  to  care  for  the  beneficiary. 


SHOJI  HIROSE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a?^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  132,  Senate  bill  757. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
757)  for  the  relief  of  Shoji  Hirose  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpa'ses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Shojl  Hirose  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  hnvc  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
paj-ment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting    of    permanent    residence    to    such 
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alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  oflBcer  to  deduct  one  nunaber  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  ls  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unarumous  con.sent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  'No.  151  >  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PVBPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Shoji  Hlrose  The  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  required    vlsti   fee. 

ST.1TEMENT  OF  r.*CT3 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  77-year- 
old  native  and  citizen  of  Japan,  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  on  April  22.  1959.  as 
a  visitor.  He  Is  a  widower  and  presently 
resides  with  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  in 
Abingdon,  Va.  She  and  her  husband  and 
three  children  are  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  beneficiary  was  a  civil  servant 
in  the  office  of  the  naval  attache  in  the 
Japanese  Embassy  in  London  for  27  years, 
and  It  is  stated  that  he  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  Allies  in  England  during 
World  War  II. 


ANTON  URBANCIC  AND  ANTONIA 
URBAN'CIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. y^Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con^sideration  of  Calendar 
No.  134,  Senate  bill  945. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  bill 
<S.  945  >  for  the  rehef  of  Anton  Urbancic 
and  Antonia  Urbancic  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  tlie 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Anton  Urbancic  and  Antonia  Urbanc*c 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  htxve  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  .Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  the  requ;red  numbers  from  the 
approprta^e  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  i  No  153  >  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
st.itus  of  permanent  residence  In  the 
United  States  to  Anton  Urbancic  and  An- 
tonia Urbancic.  The  bill  provides  for  ap- 
propriate quota  deductions  and  for  the  {xiy- 
mcnt  of  the  required  visa  fees. 

STATEMENT    OF    F.^CTS 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  52-year- 
old  couple,  who  are  natives  aiid  citizens  of 
Yugoslavia.  They  entered  the  United  States 
on  June  5,   1960.  as  servants  in   the  house- 


hold of  the  Yugoslavian  Ambassador  and 
left  thHt  employment  in  1952  and  sought 
asylum.  They  £u-e  presently  residing  In  To- 
ledo. Ohio,  where  they  are  serving  In  a 
private  home  as  butler  and  housekeeper. 


JOHN  G.  TIEDEMANN 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  135.  Senate  bill  949. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  bill  iS. 
949 »  for  the  relief  of  John  G  Tiedemann 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  th»^  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
G.  Tiedemann  of  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  is  hereby  relle\ed  oi  all  liability 
to  repay  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment the  sum, of  $1,160.67.  representing 
unauthorized  payments  of  salary  paid  to  him 
for  services  which  he  rendered  hs  an  em- 
ployee of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  periods  from  June 
17.  1957,  through  June  30.  1967,  and  from 
July  1.  1959.  through  August  31.  1959,  such 
payments  having  heen  received  by  the  said 
John   G.   Tiedemann    in    grxKl    faith. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pnv,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  John  O  Tiedemann. 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  payments 
referred   to  in   the   first  section  of   this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  repwrt  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  *No.  154  >  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  John 
G.  Tiedemann  of  liability  to  repay  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  the  sum  of 
$1,160.67,  representing  unauthorized  pay- 
ments of  salary  paid  to  him  for  services 
which  he  rendered  as  an  employee  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  to  Mr  Tiedemann  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  unauthorized  payment. 

STATEMENT 

The  government  of  the  Di.'ilrict  of  Colum- 
bia, In  a  report  from  Walter  N.  Tobrlner. 
President.  Board  of  Commissioners.  District 
of  Columbia,  printed  in  full  below,  recom- 
mends the  bill  favorably. 

The  claimant  rendered  services  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  period  from  June  17. 
1957.  through  June  30.  1957.  and  from  July 
1,  1959.  through  August  31.  1959.  During 
the  same  period  the  claimant  was  employed 
In  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  was  paid  the  sum 
of  $1,187.80.  This  service  represented  dual 
employment  under  the  act  of  May  10.  1916, 
a.s  amended  (5  US  C.  58) . 

The  President  of  the  ^ard  of  Commis- 
sioners has  reported  to  the  committee  that 
the  Commissioners  have  been  informed  that 
the  claimant  accepted  the  appointment  In 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  without 
knowledge  that  he  was  violating  the  dual- 
employment  statute,  that  through  error  the 
employing  office  thought  he  could  be  em- 
ployed  during   certain    periods   of    the    year 


without  conflicting  with  his  employment  In 
the  public  school  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  had  great  need  for  the  claimant's 
specialized  service  during  the  period  In- 
volved, and  that  thus  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  benefited  by  his  employment 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners has  further  advised  the  committee 
that  the  Commls-sioners  are  of  the  opltilon 
that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  created 
by  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  the  dual-employment  statute  In 
this  case,  and  since  the  District  of  Columbia 
received  full  benefit  from  the  specialised 
services  rendered  by  the  claimant,  the  Com- 
missioners have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

The  office  of  the  sponsor  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  Honorable  J  Calff  Boccs.  f.f 
Delaware,  has  informed  the  rominittee  that 
the  claimant  received  the  dual  compensation 
In  gorxl  falfh  and  that  Its  repayment  would 
impose   great    hardship   on    him 


MAH    NGIM    HAY    'JOE    MAH» 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiosent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  138.  Senate  bill  70. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <S.  70  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mah  Ngim  Hay  <Joe 
Mah  1 .  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"of",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  strike  out  "his  last  entry  into  the 
United  States"  and  insert  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mah  Ngim  Hay  (Joe  Mah  I 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
perntanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  "President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  reix)rt  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  repoit  <No.  157)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  to  Mah  Ngim  Hay  (Joe 
Mah).  The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriate 
quota  deduction  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  to  provide  for  the  grantin'fe  of  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

STATIMEI*T    or    FACTS 

The  beneficlau-y  of  the  bill  is  an  unmarried 
34-year-old  native  and  citizen  of  China,  who 
presently  resides  in  Topeka,  Kans.  He  was 
admitted    to   the   United   States  on  June  1, 
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1952,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  basis  of  his  mistaken  belief  that  he  was 
the  narural  son  of  a  US  citlien  Hla  na- 
tural parents  are  deceased  and  he  and  a 
foster  brother,  who  Is  the  beneficiary  of  8  71, 
87th  Congress,  were  reared  In  China  by  their 
foster  mother.  He  accompanied  his  foster 
mother  to  the  United  States  when  she  was 
admitted  as  the  wife  of  an  alleged  US  citi- 
zen The  benefic.ary  had  believed  his  foster 
mother  and  father  to  be  his  true  piirents 
until  advised  of  the  facts  by  his  foster  father 
In  1959  It  subsequently  developed  that  his 
foster  father  is  not  a  U.S.  citizen  and  the 
beneficiary,  apparently  through  no  fault  of 
bis  own.  is  in  Uie  United  States  Illegally 
because  of  the  manner  of  his  entry. 


MAH  NGIM  BELL  'BILL  MAH' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  139,  Senate  bill  71. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment.  In 
line  6.  after  the  word  "of",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "his 
last  entry  into  the  United  States"  and 
insert  the  enactment  of  this  Act",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mah  Ngim  Bell  (Bill  Mah) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota -control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  Uie  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DR.  WDXJAJwI  KUO-WEI  CHEN 

Mr.  MANSFIIXJD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  140,  Seriate  bill  186. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  «hich 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  hne  4.  after  the  word  "Act',  to 
strike  out  "Doctor  William  Kuo-Wei 
Chen"  and  insert  "Doctor  William  Kwo- 
Wei  Chen",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  William  Kwo-Wel  Chen  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  September  27,  1947. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 


Secretary^f  State  shall  instruct  tlie  proper 
quota-coiitrol  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros&ed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  ix)  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  r>r.  William 
Kwo-Wei  Chen." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  on  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
fiom  the  report  tNo.  159i  was  ordered  to 
be   printed   in   the   Record,   as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Dr  William  Kwo-Wel 
Chen  as  of  September  27,  1947.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  correct 
the  spelling  of  the  beneficiary's  name  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immlsration  and  Naturalization. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  32-yciw-old 
n.itlve  and  citizen  of  China,  who  eniered  the 
United  States  at  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1947,  to  Join  his  mother  who  was 
an  employee  r.f  the  United  Nations  at  that 
time.  He  Is  married  to  a  lawful  i>ermanent 
resident  of  the  United  States  and  they  pres- 
ently reside  with  their  two  U.S.  citizen  sons 
In  Stamford,  Conn.  He  holds  a  B.H.  depree 
In  chemical  engineering  from  MIT  and  a 
Ph  D  In  chemistry  from  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Brooklyn  He  is  prefently  emploved 
by  the  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
and  Is  engaged  In  directing  research  for 
the  conversion  of  salt  water  to  swe<'t  water 
Information  Is  to  the  effect  that  hU  services 
are  invaluable  and  that  he  is  needed  abroad 
in  Europ#  and  Japan  in  connection  with  this 
project 


SADAKO  SUZUKI 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  142.  Senate  bill  759. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  in 
line  4,  after  the  name  Suzuki,"  to  insert 
"Reeder ',  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Sadako  Suzuki  Reeder  .shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  ol  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-contjol  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  ntimber  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota    Is    available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  t^. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadako  Suzuki 
Reeder." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  extract 
from  the  committee  report  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  report  (No.  161)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Sadako  Suzuki  Reeder. 
The  bin  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota 
deduction  and  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  correct  tlie  beneficiary's  name. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  an  unmar- 
ried 30-year-old  native  and  citizen  of  Japan, 
who  entered  the  United  States  at  New  York, 
on  October  8.  1956,  as  a  visitor.  Her  status 
was  changed  to  that  of  a  student  on  March 
20.  1957.  and  she  terminated  her  schooling 
in  June  1959  She  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  a  Navy  captain  and  his 
wife,  In  their  household  In  Japan  during 
1954  and  has  been  living  with  them  since  her 
arrival  In  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as 
the  beneficiary  was  an  orphan  and  the  spon- 
sors had  no  children,  they  considered  her 
as  their  daughter  and  she  was  adopted  by 
them  ou  September  2.  1960.  The  family 
presently  resides  In  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ARIZONA-NEVADA   BOUNDARY 
COMPACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   144.  Senate  bill  133. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  beins  no  objection  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  enpro.ssed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
compact  between  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
Nevada  as  contained  In  chapter  69,  law  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  1960  (senate  bill  num- 
bered 203,  twenty-fourth  legislature  assem- 
bled, approved  by  the  Governor  March  24, 
1960).  and  chapter  119.  Nevada  Revised 
Statutes  1960  (senate  bill  numbered  121. 
passed  by  the  1960  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  and  approved  by  the  Governor 
March  9.  1960)  establishing  a  boundary  be- 
tween the  States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  on 
the  Colorado  River  between  the  point  where 
the  Nevada-California  State  line  intersects 
the  thirty-fiftli  degree  of  latitude  north  and 
Davis  Dam. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  extract 
from  the  committee  reix)rt  on  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  report  iNo.  164)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  would  give  congressional  consent 
to  a  compact  recently  made  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada.  The  purpose 
of  the  compact  is  to  establish  a  boundary 
between  the  States  along  the  Colorado  River 
between  the  point  where  the  Nevada-Cali- 
fornia boundary  intersects  the  35th  degree  of 
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latitude  north  and  Davis  Dam.  The  bill 
also  provides,  In  sectloiy2.  that  "The  right 
to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  ex- 
pressly reserved." 

STATEMENT 

]         SlmiliUT  legislation  was  reported  f:ivorably 
'     by   the  comniittee  on   August  22.   1960,  and 
passed   the  Senate  on  August  25.   1960.     No 
action    was    taken    In    the   House    of   Repre- 
sentatives. 

The    facts    regarding    this    legislation    ap- 
I     pear  In  Senate  Report  1864  on  S.  3433  of  the 
86th    Congress,    which    is   set    forth   In    full 
below ; 

1 3.  Rept    1864,  86th  Cong..  2d  sess  1 

The  Department  of  Justice  states  that 
this  legislation  is  not  a  matter  for  which 
that  Department  has  primary  responsibility 
and,  accordingly,  makes  no  recommendations 
as  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  in  its  re- 
port states  that  the  eiiactment  of  S.  3433 
would  not  directly  affect  the  work  of  that 
Department  but  that  it  has  become  Increas- 
ingly important  for  those  two  States  to  make 
a  firm  agreement  upon  a  boundary  in  this 
area  where  the  course  of  the  Colorado  River 
is  meandering.  Such  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  and  all  that  Is  now  needed  to  make 
this  compact  effective  Is  the  con.sent  of  the 
Congress  under  article  I.  section  10.  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  Department,  there- 
fore, states  that  It  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  S  3433 

The  meandering  of  the  Colorado  River  In 
the  Mohave  Valley  section  hiis  created  a  sit- 
uation of  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  of 
the  center  of  the  channel  of  tne  river  and. 
hence,  of  the  State  line  between  Arizom 
and  Nevada.  In  the  past  several  years  the 
.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  constructed,  or 
has  been  aiid  Is  in  the  process  of  construct- 
ing, a  channel  from  the  point  where  U\e 
35th  parallel  of  latitude  north  crosses  tho 
Colorado  River  to  near  the  crossing  of  the 
Nevada  Southern  Gas  Co.  pipeline.  Up- 
stream from  this  puirTt  a  series  of  groins,  or 
jetties,  to  extend  outward  from  the  Nevada 
bank  of  the  river  will  be  constructed.  The?e 
groins,  or  jetties,  will  serve  to  define  the 
Nevada  bank  of  the  stream  and  will  confine 
the  stream  between  the  ends  of  the  jetties 
and  the  streambank  In  Arizona.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  resulting  channel  will  be  some- 
what eastward  of  the  center  of  the  natural 
channel  of  the  stream.  Above  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  groins  to  Davis  Dam  the 
river  flows  between  stable  and  well-defined 
banks. 

There  Is  need  In  the  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  of  the  two  States 
for  an  exact  and  definite  location  of  the 
State  line  in  the  above-de.scribed  segment 
of  the  river,  and  the  fixing  cif  this  line  is  the 
problem  which  conlronted  the  two  commis- 
sions which  delved  into  this  matter. 

Subsequent  to  the  joint  report  of  the 
commissions  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada, through  their  legislatures,  approved 
statutorily  the  proposed  boimdary 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  the 
pan-American  system  is  3  score  and  10 
years  old  today — plus  1  to  grow  on. 

It  is  71  years  since  the  first  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States 
was  convened  in  Washington,  an  occa- 
sion now  celebrated  by  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Pan  American  Day. 

And  as  our  Union  of  American  nations 
marks  another  birthday,  we  discover  our 
body  is  afflicted  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems— and  even  a  few  of  the  creaking 
joints — that  come  to  anyone  who  has 
watched  seven  decades  pass  by 

We  have  grown  in  wisdom.  I  fer- 
vently hope   that   our   Union   has   also 


gained  in  courage  and  determination. 
We  can  take  a  lesson  from  another 
oldster — Chancellor  Koniad  Adenauer  of 
West  Germany,  who  spoke  in  the  Senate 
yestei-day.  and  whose  85  years  have  pro- 
duced a  courageous  discipline  of  mind 
and  will,  equal  to  any  challenge  the 
Communists  have  been  able  to  hurl  at 
him.  He  gave  leadership  to  Westein 
Europe  in  a  time  of  peril,  and  Western 
Europe  is  still  free. 

It  is  just  such  an  indomitable  spirit 
as  that  of  Konrad  Adenauer  that  we 
need  to  inject  into  our  Union  of  the 
Americas. 

TechnolciJtlcal  and  social  changes  have 
swept  the  American  hemisphere  since 
1890.  when  our  Pan  American  Unioii  was 
formed.  Some  nations  have  experienced 
great  advances  in  democratic  and  eco- 
nomic betterment  of  their  people;  while 
others  have  tagged  along. 

In  spite  of  much  heartening  progress, 
the  concept  of  pan-American  unity  faces 
its  gravest  test  on  its  71st  birthday. 

To  millions  in  Latin  America,  life  is 
still  a  scrubby  existence  in  a  prison  of 
ignorance  where  dwell  disease,  poverty, 
and  despair. 

There  aie  hopes  that  liberation  is 
coming  through  teaching,  understand- 
ing, cooperation,  and  economic  assist- 
ance. 

President  Kennedy's  "Alianza  Para 
Progreso  "  is  more  than  an  aid  program. 
It  is  a  promise  of  a  new  liberty  for 
scores  of  millions. 

But  no  single  nation,  nor  any  single 
program,  however  enlightened  or  far 
reaching  it  may  be.  will  solve  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. For  some  of  these  problems  ere  as 
b'.ff  as  the  continent  itself. 

The  advance  must  come  in  an  alliance 
for  progress — a  league  of  understanding 
and  mutual  trust  shared  by  all  free 
nations  in  the  hemisphere. 

But  there  is  an  even  greater  need  to  be 
filled  by  our  union  of  American  Republics 
than  that  of  bringing  about  vast  social 
and  economic  changec. 

The  American  Republics  must  first 
face  up  to  the  real  and  deadly  threat  of 
communism  in  our  own  midst. 

The  next  few  months,  possibly  even 
the  next  few  weeks,  can  decide  if  the 
union  of  American  Republics  is  able  to 
survive  an  alien  disease  and  is  able  to 
cast  out  the  Red  canker  from  the  hemi- 
spheric body. 

I  am  confident  that  our  system  of  free 
American  Republics  will  triumph.  I  am 
confident  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  flames 
too  brightly  to  be  quenched  by  any  dic- 
tator in  the. mold  of  Fidel  Castro — even 
though  he  acts  as  the  cat's-paw  for  in- 
ternational Communists. 

But  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know  that 
we  cannot  hope  the  Castro-Communist 
challenge  into  oblivion.  We  cannot  wish 
this  evil  to  be  gone,  and  then  rub  our 
eyes  and  discover -that  freedom  has  re- 
placed tyranny  in  Cuba,  at  no  cost  in 
flesh  and  muscle  and  sacrifice.  Surely 
the  spirit  of  those  who  choose  liberty  will 
be  tested. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
must  face  up  to  the  major  test  for  which 
it  has  been  preparing  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  In  that  interim,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  signed  by  all  of 


the  inter-American  Republics — and  as 
buttressed  by  the  Caracas  Agreement 
and  Declaration  of  San  Jo.se.  the  threat 
of  a  massive  Communist  assault  was  an- 
ticipated— and  a  course  of  action  to  repel 
the  invasion  was  carefully  spelled  out. 

Now  the  invasion  has  come.  The  first 
Red  wave  has  swept  over  Cuba.  New 
waves  are  cresting,  threatening  to  de- 
stroy the  democratic  structure  of  every 
Latin  American  nation,  one  at  a  time — 
if  the  hemisphere  does  not  rally  its 
forces  to  lesist. 

Western  Europ>e  Is  free  today  because 
its  nations  unified  against  the  Com- 
munist wave.  In  southeast  Asia,  the 
SEATO  nations  have  promised  to  act  to- 
gether against  communism. 

Now  the  hour  of  ti-uth  has  ning  for  our 
own  union  of  nations.  The  major  Com- 
munist offensive  is  mounted  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Wo  must  decide  now 
if  we  will  act  jointly  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom, or  suffer  the  consequences. 

I  should  like  tu  lead  a  letter  which  I 
have  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  containinc  a  thought  which.  I  be- 
lieve, is  hiRhly  appropriate  on  this  Pan 
American  Day : 

The  United  States  and  Its  southeast  Asian 
iilllec  demonstrated  courage  and  determina- 
tion at  the  recent  SEATO  Conference  in  meet- 
in-',  head  on  tiie  Red-inspired  Lao  crisis. 

I  commend  you  particularly  for  your  Im- 
prcESive  leadership  at  the  Cunfcrcnce  at 
Brtngkok.  which  resulted  in  the  decision  by 
SEATO  members  to  tiike  whatever  action 
might  be  appropriate  under  the  terms  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  to  deal  with  the  Communist 
Intervention  In  Laos,  If  efforts  to  reach  a 
peaceful  solution  are  frustrated. 

The  willingness  of  free  governments  to 
make  common  cause  against  a  common 
threat  gave  the  world  a  vivid  lesson,  one 
which  was  not  lost  on  those  who  would  un- 
ceasingly test  the  mettle  of  the  free  people 

The   Conunuul£t  threat  to  southeast  Aila 
has  been  recognized.     Our  reaction  was  nee-, 
essary,  swift,  and  realistic. 

Nov."  r  believe  we  must  take  the  same  nec- 
essary, swift  and  realistic  action  to  era.se  the 
equally    grave    threat    which    a    Communist ' 
Cuba    poses     to     the    security    of    our    own 
hemisphere 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  you.  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  Instruct 
our  representatives  In  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  call  for  a  meeting  of  con- 
sultation of  the  OAS  under  the  provlsloiis  of 
the  Rio  Treaty  to  deal  with  the  Cuban  crisis, 
and  that  you  announce  your  willingness  to 
attend  the  conference  wherever  It  might  be 
held,  and  that  you  offer  the  same  stanch 
leadership  to  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
as  you  gave  to  the  free  countries  of  south- 
east Asia. 

Pedro  Beltran,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Peru 
and  the  steadfast  friend  of  democrpcy.  re- 
cently gave  this  grave  warning: 

"If  the  United  States  does  not  step  for- 
ward now  with  dynamic  leadership  to  meet 
the  unceasing  conspiracy,  on  our  own  shores, 
of  tiie  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  Latin 
America  Is  lost.  And  If  Latin  America,  with 
all  its  200  million  people,  is  lost,  so  also  Is 
the  United  States." 

Prime  Minister  Beltran  asked: 

"But  would  it  not  be  tragic  if  the  United 
States  won  the  Congo,  ."secured  Berlin, 
triumphed  In  Laos  •  •  •  while  in  the  end 
a  victorious  Communist  thrust  for  power 
took  place  In  the  heart  of  Its  own 
hemisphere?" 

If  Laos  Is  a  Red  testing  groimd  for  south- 
ea.'t  Asia,  then  surely  Cuba  must  be  con- 
sidered a  Red  proving  range  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — to  probe   the  courage  and  re- 
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sponslveness  of  the  American  republics  to 
a  direct  Communist  challenge.  If  that 
challenge  is  met  half-heartedly,  then  we  In 
the  hemisphere  can  expect  that  the  Cuban 
proving  ground  will  be  transformed  into  a 
springboard  for  either  Communist  subver- 
sion or  intimidation — backed  by  30,000  tons 
of   Soviet  arms. 

The  OAS  has  broad  powers,  conferred  In 
the  Rio  Treaty  and  buttressed  by  the  dec- 
laration of  Caracas  and  San  Jose,  to  repel 
any  alien  penetration  of  the  Americas  by 
political,  economic  and — under  some  cir- 
cumstances— military  means.  A  foreign 
Ideology  has  penetrated  this  hemisphere  but 
the  treaty  jxjwers  have  not  been   Invoked 

A  specially  called  meeting  of  the  OAS  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  communism  in 
nelghlxjring  Cuba  would  be  a  moral,  legal, 
and  correct  way  to  meet  the  situation  I 
am  confident  that  such  a  conference  under 
your  resolute  leadership  would  lead  to  uni- 
fied hemispheric  action  against  Communist 
inroads   In   the  Americas. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  assume  leadei'ship  on  this 
historic  day  which  is  called  Pan  Amer- 
ican Day.  I  can  think  of  no  better  time 
for  all  free  people  of  this  hemisphere  to 
begin  to  organize  their  effoits  to  get  rid 
of  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  Eim  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  listened  with 
Interest  to  the  address  by  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Florida  Earlier  to- 
day I  spoke  upon  this  general  subject. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  recommendations  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  made.  I  think 
we  must  act  with  a  more  definite  plan. 
We  must  exercise  leadership  in  bringing 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

I  know  of  the  long  standing  interest  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  the  problem. 
I  join  with  him,  and  I  feel  sure  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  join  with 
him,  in  urging  the  Department  of  State 
to  take  the  quickest  p>ossible  action  to 
seize  the  initiative  in  this  regard,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  SMATHEFIS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  A3  stated,  we  thoroughly  ap- 
prove of  what  the  Secretary  of  Stat<?  did 
in  moving  to  Bangkok  and  in  organizing 
the  SEATO  nations  to  join  together  in 
resisting  Communist  aggression.  Those 
nations  will  take  whatever  steps  need 
to  be  taken.  I  commend  the  Secretary 
for  that  leadership.  Certainly,  the  time 
has  come  when  similar  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  needs  to 
be  asserted  in  this  hemisphere  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


VETERAN  S  ADMINISTRATION  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  AND  DIRECT  HOME 
LOAN  PROGRAMS  FOR  VETERANS 
OF  WORLD  WAR  11  AND  VETER- 
ANS OF  THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  while  ago  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  obtained 
permission  that  H.R.  5723,  a  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  lie  on 
the  desk.  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  in  regard  to  the  bill,  because 
it  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary  measure. 


This  is,  I  regard,  a  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary procedure.  It  is  resorted  to  at 
times,  but  usually  I  as  well  as  other  Sen- 
ators frown  upon  the  practice.  There 
is,  I  think,  ample  justification  for  this 
procedure  in  this  case. 

H.R.  5723  is  a  bill  which  would  piovide 
extensions  for  the  VA  loan  guarantee  and 
direct  home  loan  programs  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II  until  July  25,  1967,  and 
for  veterans  of  the  Koi-ean  conflict  until 
January  31,  1975.  The  bill  also  would 
establish  a  formula  for  detennining  the 
continuing  eligibility  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  to 
participate  in  each  of  these  programs. 
The  bill  would  further  provide  addition- 
al funds  for  direct  loans  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  propo-sed  period  of  extension  of 
that  program. 

On  March  29.  1961.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  joined 
with  me  in  introducing  a  bill.  S.  1481, 
which  contains  similar  provisions  as  are 
contained  in  H.R.  5723  in  relation  to  the 
VA  direct  loan  program.  In  turn.  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Yarborouch)  in  sjsonsoring  a  bill.  S. 
1482,  which  contains  the  same  provisions 
as  does  H.R.  5723  for  extending  the  VA 
loan  guarantee  program.  My  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  while  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  VA  loan  guarantee  program 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Since  our  bills  scmewhat  split  H.R. 
5723  down  the  middle  as  they  individu- 
ally pertain  to  the  direct-loan  program 
and  the  loan  guarantee  program,  we 
were  both  hopeful  that  action  by  the  two 
committees  would  occur  simultaneously 
so  that  the  two  bills  could  come  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  at  the  same 
time.  This  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
The  Housing  Subcommittee  has  today 
completed  9  days  of  hearings  on  S.  1481 
and  other  measures,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  shortly  will  consider 
S    1482. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  it  was  felt  that  H.R.  5723 
should  be  held  at  the  desk  so  that  if  fa- 
vorable action  is  taken  by  each  commit- 
tee on  the  bills  now  pending.  H.R.  5723 
could  be  called  from  the  table  and  acted 
ujxin  by  the  Senate 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935  >  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  incresise  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  at  length  in  support 
of  the  Senate  committee's  bill,  which 
has  already  been  ably  presented  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  and  others, 
but  I  should  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Recced  some  of  the  evidence  which  shows 
) 


the  urgent  human  reasons  why  the  Mc- 
Namara bill  should  be  passed.  There  are 
also  ample  economic  justifications  for  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  and  for  ex- 
panding minimum  wage  coverage. 

The  objective  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  is  to  eliminate,  as  rapidly  as 
practicable,  in  those  industries  which  aie 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce,  "labor  con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
well-being  of  workers."  The  question 
then  arises  how  high  the  minimum  rate 
would  have  to  be  set  to  provide  such  a 
minimum  standard  of  living.  Defining 
"minimum  standard  of  living"  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  individual  judgment. 
Also,  with  respect  to  any  particular 
worker,  the  amount  required  to  maintain 
whatever  level  of  living  is  considered 
"minimum"  depends  on  histamily  status. 
Obviously,  a  lower  income  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  worker  who  lives  alone  than 
for  one  who  has  several  dependents. 

A%iumber  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  developed  lists 
of  goods  and  sei-vices  intended  to  re- 
flect a  modest  but  adequate  level  of 
living  in  terms  of  standards  prevailing 
in  the  1950's  for  single  persons  and 
families  of  varying  sizes.  If  these  mini- 
mum living  budgets  are  placed  beside  the 
prevailing  wage  rates  and  annual  in- 
comes of  the  workers  now  covered  and 
those  covei-ed  under  the  McNamara  bill, 
we  find  convincing  evidence  of  the 
human  necessities  which  will  be  met,  and 
only  modestly,  by  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  brief  tables  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Table  1. — Cost-of-living  budget  /or  a  woman 
worker  in  the  District  o/  Columbia,  Au- 
gust   1960 

(Adjusted  from  September  1959) 

Weekly 
Items  of  expenditure:  cost 

Pood  and  housing $17.44 

Pood '  9.  85 

Housing 7.  69 

Clothing ---       5.32 

Other  living  expenses 15.  45 

Clothing  upkeep 1.17 

Personal  care 1.56 

Health 2  08 

Recreation 2  21 

Transportation 2.  80 

Insurance .  60 

Miscellaneous-.- 3.03 

Emergency  fund 2.00 

Cost  of  commodities  and 

services 38.  21 

Federal  Income  tax 6.  10 

District  of  Columbia  income  tax —  .  58 

Social  security  tax 1.  39 

Total  cost  of  budget 46  28 

'  If  all  meals  cquld  t>e  eaten  at  home,  the 
cost  would  be  $8.52.  But  since  a  working 
woman  usually  must  eat  lunches  out,  this 
budget  allows  $6.80  a  week  for  groceries  and 
$3.05  for  lunches. 

Source:  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  and  Industrial  Board. 
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This  budget  was  pre^pared  In  September 
1959  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
and  provides  for  food  and  housing  for  a 
wjman  living  in  a  group  of  thre«. 

The  major  commodity  and  service  items 
h.ive  been  adjusted  by  the  appropriate  In- 
dexes of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  as  of  August  1960.  The  Items 
of  transportation,  Insurance,  and  emergency 
fund  have  not  been  adjusted. 

T\BLK  2. — Comparison  of  cost  of  living  budg- 
ets for  workingiDomen  in  New  Jersey  ( Sep- 
tember   1958)     and     Minnesota     (October 

I960) 


New 

Jersey 

-Mlnne- 

!IOU> 

(.Vlinne- 

Living 

Living 

.poliii,  St. 

at 

nlone  ' 

PanI,  and 

home  ■ 

l>aluth) 

Total  annual   minimum 

budget 

tl.  7J9 
230 

43.479 

$2.(95 

KimmI,  at  home 

I-<H><1,  rcstaiinuiu 

'*>•> 

767 

8.1 1 

Olhor  householil  r\|)en«e.-i ' 

213 

MouirfnK  ami  utilities 

■2M 

7(11 

;«oo 

f'lot  fling 

34J 

;«.' 

■J.H 

Clothing  upkeep 

75 

29 
75 

'>4 

Ferwoul  csre 

M 

Mimical  an<l  dental  '-aiv... 

127 

1J7 

1  \'A 

Tramportatlon 

IMi 

im 

ir.1 

Kprn>atlon 

«7 
81) 

«7 
») 

-,■> 

Vacation 

None 

<  hureh 

13 

13 

16 

Hcadinf    (newsiiaper    and 

mamtines) 

38 

38 

,12 

Other  eMeiitials 

a> 

m 

Mi 

Insurance  ($1,000 policy).... 

30 

:«) 

M 

8oeial  aprurity  tax 

•  m 

<89 

75 

Inrooie  tax 

379 

sn 

•  X'^ 

Savings 

273 

273 

N(in« 

'  Ijving  at  home  with  lier  f;unily,  editing  lunches  out. 
'  I.lvhig  alone  In  a  funii.shed  room,  iMting  3  meals  a  day 
In  ro'staunints. 
'  ContrihuUon  to  fiiniUy  eiiw-nses. 

•  Includes  $27  di^wt'ility  msiinnce. 

•  Includes  $29  Stiite  income  tax. 

foiiroe;  N'rw  Jersey  TVpartm.nt  of  I.ahor  and  Indu.v 
try.  "Cost  of  Living  for  Wonn-n  Workers."  SeptomiH-r 
195»;  Industrial  Couinii.s.sion  of  .Miniu-sota,  ".Minimum 
Costof  Li\ing  Biidgpts  for  Working  Wonxnajid  .Minors 
in  .Miiuiesota,"  October  lyoo. 

Tabui  3 — Annual  costs  of  the  city  worker's 
family  budget,'  20  large  cities,  autumn 
1959 

Total 

City  and  suburbs:  budget 

Atlanta ^5   642 

Baltimore 6,  718 

Boston _  6.317 

Chicago. 6,  567 

Cincinnati g  100 

Cleveland g   199 

Detroit «,072 

Houston 5_  370 

Kansas    City 5,964 

Los  Angeles 6,285 

Minneapolis g_  lai 

New  York 5.970 

PhiLtdelphla 5.  393 

Pittsburgh __ .__  e^  199 

Portland,    Oreg 6,222 

St.    Louis "^,268 

San  Francisco 6,304 

Scranton 5  ^93 

Seattle ___    g'  502 

Washington,   D.C 6,  147 

•  For  a  family  of  4,  Including  an  employed 
husband  of  38,  wife,  an  8-year-old  girl,  and 
ft  13-year-old  boy. 

Source :  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUca. 


Table  4 — Estimated  annual  cost  of  goods 
and  services  providing  the  same  level  of 
well-being  among  families  of  different 
sizes.'  20  large  cities  and  suburbs,  autumn 
1959 


Citr 


-MlaliU 

Ftattimore : 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnuli 

Cleyeland 

Detroit 

.  Houston 

KansB.i  City 

Los  Angeles 

.Miiuieii|)olis 

-N'ew  York 

Hhiludelr>hla_ 

rittslnirKli 

Porlliind,  Oreg.... 

St.  Louis.. 

San  KninciiM) 

Scranton 

Seattle 

WoAhingtou,  D.C... 


EsU- 

EsU 

matetl 

m:»led 

2-per- 

3- per- 

9oa 

son 

$3,194 

$4,211 

3,301 

4.220 

3.  .520 

4.tVll 

3,7UI 

4.  h7s 

3.408 

4,  49J 

a,,*! 

4.«1.'. 

3.433 

4.  fZ'. 

3,lW.l 

4.  (»2I 

3,  .T5» 

4.  42S 

3.  .514 

4.633  1 

3,4119 

4.4^4  ' 

3..t«2 

4.  ■.r.rj 

3,  2»lit  1 

4.:gi 

3.474 

4..-*4l  , 

3.  4211 

4.  rm  ! 

■3.479 

4.  ^XH  1 

3.  .525 

4.M7 

3.  IM) 

4.jr, 

3.007  ; 

4.S74  , 

3,4ai  1 

4.  .523, 

CW'KB 

cn.sf 
lor4- 
person 


$4,S4II 

4.  Xi) 

5.  .CM 
S.  «)7 
.5.  Ifa 
,5.  WU 
3,21)1 

4.  <ij2 
.5.<IW) 
.5,325 

5.  IfiS 

4,970 
r,.  2rH 
5,  1M2 
5,271 
.5.:»41 
4.K34 
.'..  fi02 
;>.  1^19 


E.sfl- 
ni:iiiMl 
5-|ier- 


$.'>.  MM 
.'.,  SJI 
f..  4<il 
«i.  7  JH 

6.  I't; 
r>.  :«,<. 
6,211 
.5.  -ki 

f..  lllM 

6,  :<<.«i 

«'■.  I'JK 
«,  IVM 

3.  •nrl 
6.317 
6.  2IM 
fi.  :«2.'. 
0,41  "9 
.5.  HOI 
6.  722 
ti,2.J9 


1  child   I'etwf-en   r.  in 

2  childnii,  oMe«t   U'- 

3  (hilUren,  oldiot   l>e- 


»  The  head  of  all  these  families  is  n(r  35-.W,  r»nd  the 
family  comfiosition  i.<  :i.s  follows: 

2-person:  ITnsliaTxl  ;md  wife. 

3-persnn;  llusixind  and   wife. 
yt-.UT». 

4-i.fr'inn    lltj«»>a!nl  and  wife, 
Iween  tr  16  yr»u^:«. 

.Vjiersnn:  liusl.;u»d  and   wif.-, 
twccn  6- 16  year.s. 

ftvircc:  "Interim  City  W<.rli,r»  Vuriuly  HuiJii.t  " 
t  SDI..  Hi.!*.  .Moiitlily  Ij,U.r  Keview,  .^l|gnM  IW^i 
Estimates  for  the  2-.  3-,  and  .VjKrson  famili.<s  Uajie^l  <.n 
the  iMjdget  for  a  faqjily  of  4.  Ksliniatcs  indicatf  thjit  tho 
total  cost  of  goods,  rcnt^,  and  wrvlces  lk)r  3  2-ppr«<n 
hu.sb;ui<l-wife  family,  agt>d  35  to  36  ywirs.  would  U>  about 
66  percent  of  tliat  for  tiic  4  i>ers»n  l.udK>t  lyin-  fcimlly 
tor  a  3-rer*in  family  in  this  ape  nner-.  with  n  child  I-- 
tween  6aiid  16  y.  us,  ulwut  S7  pcront:  and  for  ,1  .Vi)ers<in 
tunily,  with  the  oldest  child  Utwivn  6  and  HI  year- 
al»niit  1211  percent.     Th«>s.-  costs  an-  for  I-e-.»rner  Oimili. .' 

The  Consumer  Price  hulex  in  1959  (average  df  I ' 
ro.>ntli.s>  was  124.H;ln  Kel.niary  l<mi.  it  was  |27  5  Th.  r." 
fore,  for  February  1961,  these  flgun-.s  would  Ik' 
m-itely  2.3  perct-nl  higher. 

Tablk  5. — Difference  between  the  costs  of 
annual  minimal  living  budgets  and  yearly 
incomes  for  a  single  woman  and  families  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


appp.M- 


1 

Hourly  rate  and   annual  In- 
come (amount  more  or  less 
than  minimura; 

Si»e  of  fumily,  annual 
ci*t     of     minlmiun 
budget  ' 

$1.26 
hourly, 

$30 

weeklv, 

$2.Ml 

aimually 

$1  hourly, 

$40 

weekly, 

$2,000 

annually 

$0.75 
hourly, 

$30 

weekly, 

$1,300 

annually 

(I)  .Single    woman,' 
ti/MTT 

-»-$l« 

-1,010 
-2.127 

-a,8i» 

-3,K82 

-$307 
-1.510 
-2.  627 
-3,318 
-4,382 

-$»07 
-2,010 
-3,127 

-3.  MS 

-4.»a 

(21   Family  of  2,»  $3,510^ 
(3)   Family  of  3,>  $4,627 
(4i  Family  of  4.1  $6.31H. 
1'^   Family  of  5,>  $6,3>C 

'  For  single  woman  Includes  tuses  costs;  others'  costs 
are  for  goods  and  .services  only. 

»  Cost  nf  living  budget  based  on  .\ugii.st  I960  prlees  for 
woman  living  in  a  group  of  3,  District  of  Colomtia 
Minimum  W  age  and  Iiiduitriia  .Sufety  Hoard 

J  The  heiid  of  all  these  frtmllies  is  age  35  5.5,  and  the 
family  oom|>o8ltion  Is  as  follows: 

2-per>»on:  Husliand  and  wile. 

3-i>crson;  Husband  and  wife,  1  chUd  between  6-1$ 
years. 

4-person:  Husband  and  wile,  2  clUI-Jren.  oltlest  be- 
tween 6-16  years. 

S-jierson:  Husband  and  wife,  3  children,  oldest  lie- 
tuoen  0-lt)  years. 

.Minimum  for  2-,  3-.  4-,  and  ,5.meml»>r  families  taken 
from  Bureau  of  I,abor  ytatLstlcs.  DLsfrlct  of  Colunit)lik 
Monthly  Labor  Keview.  August  1960.  i.ased  on  autumn 
193«  prices.  Costs  given  arc  at  estimated  February  1961 
prices,  which  were  102.3  percent  of  autumn  1959  pricis 

Based  on  2,000  hours  of  wages,  S3  weeks  ot  iivlof 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  Table  1  is  the  mini- 
mum adequate  cost  of  livinp  budget  for 
a  woman  worker  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  August  1960,  developed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  and 
Industrial  Board. 

Tabic  2  is  a  comparison  of  costs  of 
living  budgets  for  workingwomen  in  New 
Jersey,  September  1958.  and  Minnesota 
October  1960,  according  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey DepartmL>nt  of  Labor  and  Industry 
and  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Minnesota. 

Tabic  3  sh.ows  the  annual  costs  of  the 
city  workers  budget  for  a  family  of  four 
in  20  larcre  cities  for  autumn  1959.  as 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and  State  estimates  of  annual 
earnings  necessary  to  support  a  single 
woman  without  dependents  compiled  by 
the  AFL-CIO  research  division. 

Table  4  shows  the  estimated  annual 
cost  of  goods  and  services  providing  the 
same  level  of  v.ell-being  among  families 
of  different  sizes  in  20  large  cities  and 
suburbs,  autumn  1959,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Table  5  is  based  on  the  preceding 
tables,  with  prices  adjusted  to  February 
1961,  and  shows  the  annual  deficiencies 
in  the  budgets  of  single  women  aiKl  fam- 
ines in  the  District  of  Columbia  when  the 
wage  earner  gets  less  than  the  maximum 
rate  propo.sed  under  the  McNamara  bill. 

THr    WOMAN     WORKES 

Mr.  President,  these  tables  speak  con- 
vincingly for  themselves,  but  by  way  of 
brief  illustration,  let  us  look  at  the  plight 
of  the  woman  worker.  A  woman  worker 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  she  is  self- 
supporting  with  no  dependents,  is  be- 
tween 25  and  30  years  of  age,  and  lives 
in  a  family  group  of  three,  sharing  hous- 
ing and  food  costs  with  the  family  and 
seciu-ing  lunches  away  from  home  5  days 
each  week,  needs  a  yearly  income  of 
$2,307  to  maintain  the  recommended 
minimum  but  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Table  5  shows  that  she  can  main- 
tain this  minimum  standard  only  if  she 
is  employed  at  $1.25  an  hour,  the  maxi- 
mum provided  in  the  McNamara  bill.  If 
she  gets  only  $1  an  hour,  she  will  incur 
a  deficit  annually  of  $307,  and  if  she  gets 
only  75  cents  an  hour  her  annual  income 
will  be  $807  less  than  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  minimum  standard. 

But  many  women  workers,  of  coursf , 
cannot  secure  the  economies  of  living 
provided  by  living  in  a  group  of  three. 
The  workingwoman  living  at  home  with 
her  family  in  New  Jer.sey.  for  example, 
needs— at  1958  prices,  which  have  in- 
creased by  3.2  percent— an  annual  in- 
come of  $2,729,  or  $229  more  than  she 
would  earn  at  $1.25  an  hour,  and  $729 
more  than  she  would  earn  at  $  1  an  hour. 
But  all  women  cannot  live  at  home 
either.  If  this  same  New  Jersey  woman 
were  to  attempt  to  hve  alone  in  a  fur- 
nished room,  eating  three  meals  a  day  in  ^ 
restaurants,  she  would  need  an  annual 
income  of  $3,479,  or  $979  more  than  she 
would  earn  if  she  was  employed  at  $1.25 
an  hour.     Since  1958  prices  have  in- 
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creased  by  about  3  2  percent,  these  defi- 
ciencies would  be  substantially  higher. 

I  have  noted  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  most  vigorously  oppose  the 
modest  coverage  and  minimum  wage 
proposals  of  the  McNamara  bill  are 
those  who  speak  out  loudly  against  al- 
leged "deficit  financing"  and  "backdoor 
financing."  One  might  well  wonder 
nhat  is  their  view  of  the  plisht  of  the 
woman  worker  who  would  run  a  yearly 
deficit  of  from  $300  to  $1,000  if  she  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a  minimum  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  at  the  current 
minimum  wage  of  $1.  I  should  not  like 
to  suggest  that  the  opponents  of  the  Mc- 
Namara bill  are  defendint;  individual 
•  deficit  financing"  or  "back-door  financ- 
ing"— whatever  that  might  mean  in  the 


case  of  the  workingwoman — but  the 
implication  is  there.  If  the  opponents 
of  the  McNamara  bill  are  not  defend- 
ing individual  deficit  financing,  then  the 
evidence  suggests  they  are  defending  the 
less-than-adequate  standard  of  living. 
These  minimum  budgets  do  not  pro- 
vide for  steak  and  prime  rib  on  any  day. 
but  only  for  hamburger  or  chicken  oc- 
casionally. The  woman  working  for 
less  than  $1.25  today,  must  reduce  her 
living  standard  substantially  below  the 
adequate  minimum.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  this  bill  to  examine 
these  minimum  budgets  to  see  how  they 
would  sugce^t  the  woman  worker  adjust 
her  budget  in  order  to  live  on  less  than 
$1  25  an  hour.  I  do  not  think  ihey  will 
find  any  of  the  alternatives  appealing. 


Slair  estimates  of  annual  earnings  nrrensary  to  support  a  .tintjii  irnman  without  drpendertts 


8tal« 


Arltona .............. 

CaMlornia 1 

i'oloratlo 4. 

« "onnert  Irut 

I>i-trirt  of  ColurabU 

Kitiiiicky 

Maiiw      1 

Massx-huaetla 

Miniit'>ota .f. 

Now  Jersey 

<  >ni;on 

I'ennsylvaiiia . 

I  tall 

« :i«hingtoa 


Ihite  siirvt-yeil 


Krhruary  1954.... 

March  1960 
.Septeni»>er  1955. 

March  1949 

September  195(4  . 
KcMlarv  1949  .  . 
DeoemNr  1950  .. 
Kelmmrv  19.M 

OctoU-r  1960 

SeptemU'r  19W.. 
Februarv  1958..  . 

Mav  19.'.7     
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.\nniiiil 
tnidvpt 


■      rerrent       ' 

I     ehioge  in     I 
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Priei-  Inilev, 

I  .survey  dale  I 

1  to  IH-O-IIibtT  , 

1  ''^         I 


$2.3W 

2. 647 
2.  176 
l.NfiT 
2.  3M 
1,992 
J.  23t. 
1.967 

2.  495 

3.  479 
2,  M6 
2,7W 
2,230 
2.6G4 


+10. « 

+iir« 

+2.5.1 

+25.5 
+  19.3 
4  to.  9 

+ii 

+21.4 
+12.8 


\llllli,ll  (fl>t 
Dif't.mlwi 

nm 

K,  •le.'i 

2."  41.5 

2.33»i 

2,  .SU) 
2.  filiS 

2.  l«l 

3,587 

•2.9K4 
•I.  707 

3,  no.-, 


Soortv:  .American  Federation  of  l4itior  an«l  Congress  of  In>luftiiul  Or  iinija»ion«:,  evcept  npurc«  for  California  and 
«>rr«on.  whk  h  are  from  Stat*  report.*. 


We  have  so  far  considered  only  the 
workingwoman  with  no  dependents. 
For  a  man  with  no  dependents,  the  min- 
imum budget  cost  would  be  about  10 
percent  higher  than  for  a  woman,  and 
the  deficits  cited  would  be  corresp>ond- 
ingly  higher. 

THX     FAMILY     WORKEB 

Now,  when  we  add  to  the  problems  of 
the  underpaid  worker  the  consideration 
that  many  workers  must  also  support  a 
wife  and  children,  the  deficits  in  income 
become  appalling.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  four-person  family,  comix>sed 
of  husband  and  wife  and  two  children, 
requires  an  income  of  $5,318  to  afford 
the  minimum  adequate  goods  and  serv- 
ices, plus  an  additional  $948  annually  to 
pay  for  personal  taxes  and  insurance. 
This  means  that  a  worker  who  is  paid 
$1.25  an  hour  and  who  is  the  sole  sup- 
porter of  aiis  family  earns  $3,766  less 
than  the  minimum  needed.  Even  if  his 
wife  also  worked  and  received  $1.25  an 
hour,  their  combined  income  would  still 
fall  short  of  the  mlnimiun  needed  by 
$1,266. 

How  then  does  the  low-paid  worker's 
family  survive?  The  answers  are  un- 
appetizing, shabby,  smd  miserable.  The 
answers  are  undefensible  for  a  country 
which  had  a  gross  national  product  of 
$404.8  billion  In  1960  and  a  real  product 
per  employed  person  of  $6,652.  The  an- 
swers   are    Inadequate    food,    housing, 
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clothing,  and  education  for  millions  of 
Americans.  One  answer  for  my  own 
State  is  reflected  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  Census  Bureau  that  nearly  I'ij  mil- 
lion Illinois  residents  are  living  in  un- 
sound housing. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  "solution"  to 
the  problem  of  inadequate  wages  do  not 
need  to  be  listed.  If  all  of  us  are  not 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  families  whose 
wage  earners  receive  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour,  then  I  invite  attention  to  these 
tables. 

The  McNamara  bill  will  help  4 ',2  mil- 
lion workers  who  are  paid  an  hourly  rate 
insufficient  to  buy  the  minimum  ade- 
quate Roods  and  services  needed  by  one 
adult. 

Of  the  currently  covered  24  million 
workers.  3,021,000  now  receive  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour.  2.417.000  receive  less  than 
$1.20,  1,906.000  less  than  $1.15,  1,315,000 
less  than  $1.10,  and  912.000  less  than 
$1.05. 

Of  the  4,086,000  workers  to  be  covered 
under  the  McNamara  bill,  1,469,000,  or 
36  i>ercent.  now  receive  less  than  $1.25, 
and  728.000  workers,  or  17.8  percent,  re- 
ceive less  than  $1  an  hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  distribution  by  average 
hourly  earnings  of  presently  covered  em- 
ployees and  of  employees  newly  covered 
by  H.R.  3935  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Dwfribiition  by  average  hourly  earnings  of 
presently  covered  employees  and  of  em- 
ployees newly  covered  hy  Hit.  3'935 


Hourly  earn- 
incs  level 


Ttitiil 


Current^  covere<i 
employee»         ' 


Newly  covcreil 
emjiloyecs 


N'unil  er    Percent  ,  N'uml>er    r«>rcmt 


lii-VrJll.tiO  ... 

M  70  ... 

»<».H0  ... 

^I.!«  ... 

*1.<I0  '... 

Sl.O^.  .. 

»I.10  ... 

$1.15 

»1.30  . 

$1.25  .. 
$1.'J5  and  over 


TTkoM- 
23.867 


912 
1.315 

l.«or, 

2.417 

3.(r2i 

20,83fi 


100.0 


3.« 

.5.5 

no 

10.1 
12.7 
87.3 


T%OM- 

mmii 


» 
I.V> 

3or. 
.Ml 
725 
><50 
0«,-i 
14K 

400 
017 


100. 0 

1.3 

3.K 
7.  .5  ' 
12.  5 
17.  K 
20.  K 
24.  (. 
2K.  1 
33.  1 
*.  tl 
04.0 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  can 
we  ignore  the  plight  of  these  4.480,000 
workers  and  their  families  who  must 
exist  on  a  substandard  level?  The  hu- 
man side  of  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
posals before  us  is  not  the  only  consid- 
eration, but  I  submit  that  it  should  be 
foremost  in  our  minds. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  economic  justification  for  the 
McNamara  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  additional  tables  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Charigrs  in  average  hourly  earnings.  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  and  productivity,  1956 
to  current  period 


Base 

period 

number 

Current  jierlod 

Indic-.ilor 

Kum- 
ber 

IiKlei 

1 

Marrb 

1956 

£>ecenil>er  19W 

.\  vt  rage  liourly  curuing: 

Mining 

$2.36 
2.« 
L95 

1  04 

l.M 

L» 

2.17 
1.90 

$2.70 
3.38 
2.32 

2.36 

2.32 

2.44 

Z76 
Z32 

114.9 

Contract  constniclion 

Muiiufarturing 

125.7 
119.0 

i/ocal    nulways   and 
buslines 

121.6 

Tcleplione    (commu- 
nicsilions^     

136. 1 

Tilcgrai«h     tiommu- 
nication!<>.   

12B  1 

Cias  and  eiectric  util- 
ltj(«    

127.2 

Wliolcsiilc  trade    

116.6 

March 
1956  > 

Dcceml>er  1980  " 

CoiisMn;(r  rritv  Indet 

114.7 

127.5 

111.2 

1956 
artracr 

1960  average ' 

rroductlvity: 

Kmplo>Tnent— total   pri- 
vate "(tljou»nds) 

M an -hour.'i  — total  pri- 
vate (billions) 

61,377 
131.5 
3r«.2 
$2.80 

$5,999 

00,855 
127.5 
404.8 
$3.17 

$6,6.52 

0S.4 
-97.0 

O.NP— total  iirivate  (bil- 
lions of  19j4  dollars) 

Real  rfoduct  i>er  man- 
hour       .  

109.9 
113.2 

Kcal    product    i>er    em- 
ployed person 

110.9 

1  1947-49-100, 

'  Preliminary    Riireaa    of   Labor    Statistics    ficures. 
Final  figures  to  be  rilea.sod  July  1961. 
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Number  of  presently  covered  and  newly 
covered  nonsupervisory  employeei  who 
would  recieve  wage  increases  and  amount 
of  increases  required  under  H.R.  3935 


Total  number  of  employees  (tbou- 

sands » 

NumlxT  of  employees  rewlvintr 
waiie  increases  (thousiinils): 

1st  year 

2<l  year 

*1  year 

4th  year 

Annual  increase  in  wage  payments 
al)ove  present  payments  (mil- 
lions i: 

1st  year 

2<i  year 

3<1  year 

4th  year 

Percent  increase  In  wa(;e  puyments 
above  present  payments: 

1st  year 

'M  year 

3<1  year 

4th  year 

Avorape  hourly  Incretise  per  em- 
ployee atiove  present  earnings: 

1st  year. 

2<1  year 

*!  year 

4th  year 


Presently 
coveretl 


23,857 

i.9ur> 

3.021 


$336 


0.3 
■  .8 


10.00 
"$0.08 


Newly 
covered 


I  4.  \W, 


r2s 

1.  I4» 
1.  4<V9 


J21S 

$■.>»« 

t:*ri 

$768 


l.i 
1*.  1 
3.  ,1 
6.4 


$0.  l.i 

$0.  (i:i 
$u.ov 

$0.00 


'  Of  the  total  of  20,363,000  nonsupervisory  employees 
not  now  protected  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standar'ls  Act, 
4,086,000  would  be  brought  under  the  niinimiini  wage 
provisions  by  U.K.  3935. 

Note.— For  presently  covcrtHl  workers,  the  rate  would 
be  $1.15  Ut  2  years  and  $1.25  beginning  28  months  after 
enactment.  For  newlv  covere<l  workers,  the  rale  would 
be  $1  1st  year,  $1.05  2d  year.  $1,1.5  3d  year,  and  $1  ■.'.i  4th 
year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  first  table  shows 
changes  in  average  hourly  earnings,  con- 
sumer price  index,  and  productivity.  1956 
to  the  end  of  1960. 

The  second  shows  the  number  of  pres- 
ently covered  and  newly  covered  non- 
supervisoi-y  employees  who  would  receive 
wage  increa.ses  and  amount  of  increases 
required  under  H.R.  3935. 

AMOUNTS      OF      WAGE     INCREASES      PROVIDED      BY 
H.B.    3935 

During  the  first  year  after  the  effective 
date,  H.R.  3935  would  require  wage  in- 
creases for  1.906.000  of  the  presently 
covered  workers,  and  for  728,000  of  the 
newly  covered  workers.  These  are  work- 
ers who  are  now  paid  less  than  $1.15  and 
less  than  $1  an  hour,  respectively. 
Their  wages  would  be  increased  during 
the  first  year  by  a  total  of  $554  million 
on  an  annual  basis.  During  the  second 
year.  850,000  of  the  newly  covered  work- 
ers would  z-eceive  wage  increases.  On  an 
annual  basis,  their  wages  during  the 
second  year  would  amount  to  $299  mil- 
lion more  than  they  are  now  being  paid. 
No  presently  covered  workers  would  be 
affected  in  the  second  year.  During  the 
third  year,  3.021.000  of  the  presently 
covered  workers  and  1.148,000  of  the 
newly  covered  workers  would  receive 
wage  increases  and  these  increases  would 
amount  to  $1,338  million  more  than  they 
are  now  being  paid.  During  the  fourth 
year,  the  presently  covered  workers 
would  continue  to  be  entitled  to  wages 
amounting  to  $836  million  more  than 
they  are  now  being  paid.  Also.  1,469.000 
newly  covered  workers  would  receive 
wage  increases,  and  they  would  then  be 
paid  $768  million  more  than  they  now 
receive.  Thus,  during  the  fourth  year, 
a  total  of  4,490  000  employees  would  be 
entitled  to  wages  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  they  are  now  paid,  and  their 


annual  wage  payments  would  be  $1,604 
million  more  than  they  are  now  being 
paid. 

These  aggregate  sums  are  large  and 
will  provide  substantial  increases  in  the 
incomes  of  low  paid  workers.  Neverthe- 
less, these  amounts  represent  very  small 
fractions  of  total  wage  payments.  Dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  years,  the  wage 
costs  of  all  employers  of  the  23.9  million 
presently  covered  workers  would  be  in- 
creased by  only  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent, and  during  the  third  year  by  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  Employers  of  the 
4.086  million  newly  covered  workers 
would  have  to  increase  wage  costs  during 
the  first  year  by  1.5  percent,  during  the 
second  year  by  2.1  percent,  during  the 
third  year  by  3.5  percent,  and  during  the 
fourth  year  by  5.4  percent.  These  esti- 
mates assume  no  offsetting  increases  in 
productivity. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OT  LIVING 

Between  March  1956  and  December 
1960.  tht  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by 
11  percent.  Thus,  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  $1  minimum  wage  is  substan- 
tially less  than  it  was  when  the  rate  be- 
came effective.  Since  1956.  the  real 
earnings  of  workers  whose  wages  are  de- 
termined by  the  level  of  the  Federal  min- 
imum have  declined,  and  this  has  oc- 
curred during  ja.  period  when  the  real 
earnings  of  most  workers  were  rising. 
An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1,11  would  be  required  merely  to  re- 
store the  purchasing  power  of  the  1956 
rate. 

INCREASE    IN   PRODUCTIVmr 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy,  in  1954  dol- 
lars, increased  from  $368  billion  in  1956 
to  $404.8  billion  in  1960,  Employment 
decreased  from  61,4  million  in  1956  to 
60,9  million  in  1960,  If  we  divide  the 
gross  national  product  by  the  number 
of  employed  persons,  we  obtain  the  aver- 
age product  produced  per  person.  The 
average  for  1960,  $6,652,  is  110.9  percent 
of  the  average  for  1956,  which  was 
$5,999. 

The  average  real  product  per  man- 
hour  in  tne  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy was  $2.80  in  1956  and  $3,17  in  1960. 
an  increase  of  13,2  percent. 

A  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour 
would  provide  low-paid  workers  the  same 
real  wage  as  did  the  $1  minimum  in  1956. 
plus  a  proF)ortionate  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  increased  productivity.  As  al- 
ready noted,  to  provide  the  original  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  $1  minimum  would 
require  a  rate  of  $1.11.  If  $1.11  is  multi- 
plied by  1.13  to  allow  for  the  increase  in 
productivity,  a  rate  of  $1,254  is  obtained. 

INCREASE     IN     AVERAGE     HOURLY     EARNINGS 

The  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  in  productivity  which  have  occurred 
since  the  $1  rate  became  effective  are 
reflected  in  substantial  increases  in  the 
eaiTiings  levels  of  most  workers. 

Between  March  1956  and  December 
1960,  average  hourly  earnings  of  factoi-y 
workers  increased  by  19  percent.  In 
some  of  the  higher  wage  manufactur- 
ing industries,  wages  have  increased  by 
substantially  greater  percentages.  In 
some  nonmanufacturing  industries, 
earnings  have  increased  by  25  percent 


or  more.  This  is  tiiie  of  contract  con- 
struction, telephone  and  telegraph,  and 
gas  and  electric  utilities. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  rate  to 
$1,25  would  provide  low-wage  workers 
with  an  increase  in  earnings  propor- 
tional to  that  already  obtained  by  most 
workers.  The  minimum  would  be 
brought  to  about  53  percent  of  the  aver- 
age hourly  earnings.  This  would  re- 
establish the  former  ratio  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  1949  and  1955  increases. 


MINIMUM 


WAGE       LEVELS      FOR       NEWLY 
TECTEO    WORKEXS 
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In  keeping  with  the  objective  of  the 
act,  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  newly 
protected  workers  should  be  the  same  as 
for  workers  who  now  enjoy  the  act's 
protection.  Both  groups  of  workers  are 
comp>o.sed  for  the  most  part  of  primai-y 
breadwinners,  and  both  also  include 
some  workers  who  have  no  dependents. 
The  same  minimum  wage  rate  is  re- 
quired to  provide  each  group  of  workers 
with  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
Accordingly,  H.R  3935  would  provide  a 
minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.25  an  hour 
for  both  groups  of  workers. 

Employers  of  workers  who  are  now 
covered  would  be  allowed  28  months  to 
adjust  to  the  $1,25  requirement.  Elm- 
ployers  of  workers  who  would  be  newly 
covered  would  be  allowed  4  years  in 
which  to  make  the  adjustment,  and 
during  the  first  year  the  rate  for  the.so 
workers  would  be  only  $1  an  hour.  This 
lower  rate  would  be  initially  established 
for  the  newly  covered  workers  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  now  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour, 
and  immediate  imposition  of  a  higher 
rate  might  result,  contrary  to  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  act,  in  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  employment. 


AFRICAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  re.solution  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Keating)  and  myself,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res,  125 » .  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  April  15,  1961.  be  recognised  as  African 
Freedom  Day;  and  that  we  extend  to  the 
Independent  countries  of  Africa  our  congrat- 
ulations and  assure  them  of  our  continued 
g'XXl  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  the 
resolution  has  been  cleared  by  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  leaders  and  the 
leadership  and  has  been  discussed  with 
my  cosiwnsor  and  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wishes  to  make  a  statement  on  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote,  I  have  a  few  remarks  I 
should  like  to  makfe. 
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The  third  annual  celebration  of  Afri- 
can Freedom  Day  takes  place  tomorrow. 
Established  by  the  All-African  Peoples 
Conference  at  Accra,  Ghana,  in  Decem- 
ber 1958.  the  day  has  been  honored  ever 
since.  At  that  time.  Ghana  and  Guinea 
were  the  only  newly  independent  states 
in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  Today 
there  are  26  African  nations  now  in- 
dependent of  foreign  or  colonial  control 
on  the  African  Continent.  Once  known 
as  the  Dark  Continent,  Africa  is  now 
bright  with  the  flags  and  colors  of  new 
countries  seeking  their  place  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  nations. 

The  path  to  independence  and  even 
the  actual  realization  of  independence 
has  not  been  easy  for  many  parts  of 
Africa.  One  great  problem,  as  we  know, 
is  economic.  The  first  need  of  many 
African  countries  is  for  a  diversifled  eco- 
nomic base,  including  manufacturing, 
and  industrial  enterprises.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  whole  free  world  to 
pitch  in  and  help  the  development  of 
African  nations  in  order  to  insure  orderly 
progress  in  this  area. 

We  in  the  United  States,  who  won  our 
own  independence  after  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  appreciate  what  independ- 
ence means  to  other  nations. 

Genuine  independence,  freedom  to  de- 
velop national  cultures  to  the  richest 
degree,  and  security  from  outside  inter- 
vention or  aggression — these  are  values 
which  no  American  citizen  anywhere 
would  question.  Already,  it  is  clear  that 
the  African  peoples  feel  the  same  way. 
They  want  not  merely  the  form  of  inde- 
pendence, but  genuine  independence. 
They  do  not  want  outside  interference 
in  their  Internal  policies,  whether  by 
Communist  or  by  former  colonial  powers. 
It  would  be  less  than  fair  not  to  pay 
tribute  to  some  of  the  colonial  powers 
which  have  acted,  however  reluctantly, 
to  prepare  various  lands  for  independ- 
ence and  to  assist  ihem  in  the  first  stages 
of  economic  development.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  growing  tide  of  African 
freedom  will  seep  even  into  the  comers 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  ulti- 
mately It  may  bring  light  and  freedom 
there  as  well. 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  Africa 
Freedom  Day,  let  us  renew  our  dedica- 
tion to  freedom— freedom  for  all,  free- 
dom from  colonial  oppression,  freedom 
from  Communist  subversion,  freedom 
from  outside  interferences,  and  freedom 
within  the  state  for  a  rich  and  open  so- 
ciety which  will  ofler  new  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  all.  As  Americans,  we 
honor  the  aspirations  of  all  people  of 
freedom  and  we  iiitend  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  help  in  the  difficult  transitions, 
economic  and  otherwise,  from  colonial 
status  to  that  of  fixj.  self-governing  na- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  wai  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  this 


particular  action  of  the  Senate.  This 
action  is  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
House  on  the  resolution — House  Resolu- 
tion 232 — recognizing  April  15  as  Afri- 
can Freedom  Day.  and  joining  with  the 
expressions  and  the  words  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating  1,  let 
me  say  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  acknowledging  through  Con- 
gress this  day  as  African  Freedom  Day, 
are  expressing  to  the  peoples  of  Africa 
and  to  the  independent  nations  our  fii-m 
desire  for  their  independence,  for  their 
freedom,  and  for  their  progress  and 
development — politically,  economically, 
and  socially.  It  is  to  me  a  very  heart- 
ening sign  to  see  the  amazing  progress 
that  these  countries  are  making  and  the 
opportunity  that  lies  ahead  for  the  peo- 
ple of.  Africa  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  better  living. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  CHIUDREN  OF 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  submitted  a  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  future  of  the  world  s  most 
important  assets — its  children. 

The  resolution  i.«;  designed  to  provide 
U.S.  leadership  in  helping  the  emerging 
nations  to  develop  well-roimded  pro- 
grams for  the  overall  well-being  of  their 
children. 

NEW    SPECIAL    UNICEF   FUND 

The  modest  sum  of  $500,000  would  be 
pro\lded  for  a  new  special  fund  for  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  self-help  surveys  of 
children's  needs. 

This  is  intended  as  seed  money.  It 
would  not  be  used  for  direct  services  to 
children;  rather  it  would  be  used  to  help 
devi.se  the  best  pos'^ible  program,  organ- 
ization, and  procedure  for  such  services 
in  the  newer  nations. 

It  would  enable  each  country  to  call 
upon  outside  professional  counsel  to  sup- 
plement available  programing  skills. 
But  each  country  would  come  to  its  own 
conclusions  in  its  own  way,  as  regards 
future  organization  and  services  for  its 
child  population.  There  would  not  be 
the  slightest  foisting  upon  any  nation  of 
an  outsider's  concepts  or  possible  pre- 
conceived views;  each  country  would 
draw  upon  the  world's  pool  of  technical 
skills  on  children's  problems,  as  it  might 
wish. 

The  concept  of  surveys  is  hardly  new : 
the  validity  of  such  surveys  has  long 
since  been  fruitfully  demonstrated.  But 
the  wherewithal  has  been  lacking  to  pro- 
vide many  well-rounded  surveys  of  chil- 
dren's needs,  or,  indeed  to  provide  any 
children's  survey,  whatsoever,  for  the 
many  new  nations. 

THE  children's  WORLD  OF  TOMORROW 

This  resolution  might  almost  be 
termed  the  'Children's  World  of  Tomor- 
row Act." 

It  is  designed  to  help  make  a  better 
world  for  children,  particularly  in  coun- 
tries where  children  today  suffer  the 
most  and  are  provided  the  least. 

Today,  in  many  areas  of  Africa.  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America,  the 
world  of  childien  is  full  of  pain,  miserj', 
hunger,  ignorance,  and  premature  death. 


What  will  a  child's  world  in  these 
areas  be  like  in  1965,  1970.  1975' 

If  there  are  to  be  improvements — more 
schools,  more  food,  more  doctors,  more 
hope,  then  there  must  be  sound,  orderly 
programs.  Priorities  must  be  set.  First 
things  must  come  first.  Step  by  step, 
year  by  year,  trained  manpower  for  chil- 
dren's needs  must  be  expanded;  new 
facilities  must  be  provided  for. 

illustrative  QUESTIONS  A  SURVEY  WOtTLD 
ANSWER 

What  is  each  nation's  real  potential 
in  services  to  children?  What  does  it 
want  for  its  own  children?  How  many 
.schools,  maternal  and  child  health  cen- 
ters can  it  afTord  and  will  it  be  able  to 
afTord?  What  types  of  professional  and 
subprofessional  skills  does  it  need  most? 
How  much  manpower  with  these  skills 
can  it  train  in  1  year— 5  years— 10? 
What  is  the  best  organization  for  each 
country  in  its  particular  stage  of  devel- 
opment? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions 
on  which  a  survey  might  provide  some 
light. 

ORIGIN  IN  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  STLT)Y 

The  origin  of  this  resolution  is  in  in- 
formation gathered  in  the  course  of  an 
international  health  study,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  347.  85th  Coiigress,  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  study. 
This  bill  is  based,  however,  on  my  per- 
sonal conclusions  from  this  study  and 
that  of  the  staff.  It  is  offered  as  one 
Senator's  approach  to  this  problem. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings, 
in  my  judgment,  has  been  that  the 
health  of  children — or.  for  that  matter, 
of  adults — in  the  emerging  countries  of 
the  world  cannot  be  assured  by  medical 
services  alone,  as  important  as  the  latter 
are. 

There  should  be  sound  organization 
for  social  and  economic  development — 
organization  in  national  capitals  and  in 
the  grassroots — in  rural  villages  and  in 
cities.  This  resolution  might  help  fit 
children's  programs  into  such  an  overall 
development,  if  overall  plans  exist  or  can 
be  formulated. 

The  "seed  money"  in  this  resolution 
would  help  emerging  countries  to  look 
ahead.  For  a  sum  of  perhaps  S25,000 
for,  let  us  say,  a  new  nation  of  3  million 
or  5  million,  the  180  million  people  of  the 
United  States  would  help  that  country 
build  for  its  children  in  its  own  way  and 
by  the  latter's  own  timetable  of  pro- 
prams. 

NEED     FOR     LONG-RANGE     VIEW 

For  years,  some  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  urged  policymakers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  look  ahead. 

For  the  United  States,  its  friends  and 
its  allies  to  be  buffeted  year  after  year, 
from  crisis  to  crisis,  without  plan  or  pro- 
gram for  the  future,  makes  no  sense. 

Many  U.S.  experts  at  the  working 
echelons  in  foreign  policy  knew  of  the 
need  for  a  long-range  program.  But 
some  of  those  on  top  refused  to  look 
l!>eyond  their  noses  to  more  than  the  next 
12  months. 

Now,  under  the  new  administration,  I 
am  confident  that  we  are  going  to  help 
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our  friends  to  help  themselves;  not  for 
a  fiscal  year  but  for  the  long  pull. 

CHILDREN     or    AFHICa     YESTERDAY — LEADERS     OF 
TODAY 

Today  all  of  Africa  is  in  ferment. 
Who.  may  I  ask.  leads  Africa  today,  but 
the  men  who  were  its  children  two  or 
more  decades  ago? 

In  the  Congo:  Kasavubu,  Ileo.  Mo- 
butu, Tsombe,  Gizenga. 

In  Ghaioa;   Nkrumah. 

In  Guniea:  Toure. 

In  Kenya:  Mboya. 

In — or  outside — Algeria:  Abbas. 

In  Rhodesia:  Banda. 

In  Tanganyika:   Nyerere. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  new  person- 
alities who  are  shaping  the  world's 
future. 

These  men  did  not  spring  full  grown 
from  nowhere.  They  are  today  what 
they  were  shaped  into  becoming  during 
the  early  formative  years  of  their  lives. 
They  are  the  product  of  the  forces  of  the 
last  several  decades.  They  are  the  re- 
sult, in  part,  of  wnat  the  West  did  and 
what  it  did  not  do. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  offering  to- 
day is  designed  to  help  the  emerging 
nations  program  ahead  for  its  future 
leaders — for  the  Kasavubus.  the  Mboyas 
of  tomorrow:  to  help  develop  healthy, 
well-educated  youngsters  who  can  build 
a  better,  more  peaceful  and  freer  world. 

RESOLUTION    TO    BE    OF#-ERED    AS    MUTUAL    SECU- 
RITY   .*^-THORI2ATION    AMENDMENT 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  offer  this 
resolution  in  its  substance  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1962  fiscal  year  mutual  secu- 
rity authorization  bill. 

Since  some  weeks  will  elapse  before 
the  MSA  bill  is  sent  to  the  Congress,  my 
hope  is.  that  by  introducing  the  bill  now. 
the  executive  branch  can  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  evaluating  it  and  developing  its 
findings  and  reactions. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum which  I  imve  prepared  on  the 
subject  of  this  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  and 
that  It  be  followed  by  the  text  of  the 
resolution. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum and  resolution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum     by     Senator     Humphrey     on 
Self-Help  Survey  for  Children's  Needs 

Most  of  the  world's  children  live  Jn  devel- 
oping countries.  In  most  of  these  countries, 
governments  fire  not  now  in  a  position  to 
develop  comprehensive  programs  for  their 
children — either  this  year,  or  for  years  ahead. 

lack  or  organized  program  for  children 

At  present,  in  most  of  these  underdevel- 
oped countries,  responsibility  for  children's 
needs  tends  t-o  be  splintered  among  a  wide 
variety  of  government  agencies.  Funds  are 
usually  so  scarce  that  by  the  time  these  vari- 
ous agencies  get  around.  If  at  all,  to  pro- 
grams for  children,  there  is  usually  only  a 
minimum  of  resources  left. 

Much  effort  in  these  various  countries  Is 
understandably  channeled  toward  produc- 
tion— Increase  in  gross  national  prodtict. 
Much  funds  go  to  ministries  of  public  works 
to  develop  new  highways,  factories,  hydro- 
electric plants  and  other  facilities  which  will 
generate  wealth — new  goods  and  services. 
Often,  comparatively  little  Is  available  for 
social   services      A   ministry   of   health   will 


provide  as  best  It  can  for  children's  health. 
A  ministry  of  education  will  do  whatever  is 
possible  to  help  build  new  schools  and  con- 
tribute to  teachers"  salaries.  Perhaps  a  min- 
istry of  labor  may  provide  to  some  extent  for 
meeting  the  problems  of  child  workers. 

But  rarely  Is  there  a  coordinated  plan  for 
looking  a^  the  needs  of  the  whole  child  and 
of  the  child  population  as  a  whole. 

IMPRESSIVE    progress    IN     MANY    LANDS 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  imderdevel- 
oped  countries  have  not  made  great  progress 
In  providing  for  the  needs  of  children 
Actually,  if  one  considers  the  financial  lim- 
itations, impressive  progress  has  been  made 
by  many  of  the  emerging  lands  The  situa- 
tion in  euch  varies  somewhat,  despite  prob- 
lems  which   they  share. 

The  puipose  of  the  resolution  being  offered 
today  Is  to  enable  these  countries  to  move 
ahead,  to  build  upon  whatever  foundations 
they  themselves  may  have  already  laid.  It  is 
to  help  them  help  themselves  and  to  help 
others.  It  would  help,  not  at  the  "retail" 
level,  so  to  speak,  of  services  today,  but  at 
the  level  of  policy  programing  for  a  nation 
as  a  whole  for  the  future. 

These  further  facts  should  be  noted: 

PRIOR    UNICEF   SURVEY    REVIEW 

1  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  expressed  its  mandate  for  permanent 
children  programs  for  the  emerging  nations. 
Accordingly,  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  has  given  deep  and  prolonged  consid- 
eration to  the  challenge  of  surveys  of  this 
nature.  The  Executive  Board  of  UNICEF 
asked  UNICEF"s  able  Executive  Director,  Mr. 
Maurice  Pate,  to  consult  with  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  with 
beneficiary  countries  as  to  what  they 
regarded  as  the  highest  priority  needs  and 
how  UNICEF  might  assist  them  more  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Pate  was  asked,  as  well,  to  develop 
recommendations  on  the  pobslbllity  of  wider 
survey  of  children's  needs.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  under  that  UNICEF  man- 
date. 

Four  specialized  agencies,  FAO.  ILO. 
UNESCO,  and  WHO.  have  sent  to  UNICEF 
overall  studies  on  the  needs  of  children,  and 
a  like  report  has  been  received  from  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  the  Child 
(Montevideo).  A  suggestion  that  countries 
might  undertake  their  own  studies  aroused 
great  Interest  and  so  far  some  20  countries 
have  sent  In  their  studies.  Some  of  these 
are  quite  thorough  but  many  Indicate  the 
need  of  some  more  professional  and  tech- 
nical help  In  order  to  perfect  the  study  and 
bring  It  to  a  point  where  some  really  con- 
crete acllon  can  be  taken  As  a  result  of 
these  initial  studies.  UNICEF  will  be  ab- 
stracting useful  materials  to  guide  It  In 
Its  future  services  to  mothers  and  children. 
There  still  remains,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
need  antl  the  problems  in  many  of  the  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  countries;  for  this 
purpose  they  will  need  outside  help  and 
experience  to  get  the  task  done. 

LIMITED  SUM   TO    BE  AVAILABLE  TO    EACH   LAND 

2.  If  approved,  this  resolution  would  pro- 
vide the  minimal  outside  financial  aid  nec- 
essary to  get  the  UNICEF  survey  program 
rolling  111  high  gear.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  may  appear  like  a  large  sum  to 
UNICE2P  It  is  a  small  sum  compared  to  93 
billion  in  the  annual  U.S.  mutual  security 
program.  Moreover,  when  the  sum  is  sub- 
divided among  -the  many  countries  which 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance,  it  can  be 
seen  that  only  a  comparatively  modest 
amount  would  be  available  for  each,  and 
then  only  on  the  basis  of  a  priority  system. 

OUR  TRADITION  IN  UNICEF 

3.  The  United  SUtes  has  a  noble  tradi- 
tion  of   leadership   In    the   United   Nations 


Children's  Fund.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
country  that  officially  we  have  been  among 
UNICEF's  most  stalwart  supporters.  Pri- 
vately, the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF  has 
been  an  In^lration  to  other  nations'  pri- 
vate citizens.  Yet.  the  total  amount  which 
our  Government  gives  UNICXF  each  year  Is 
only  $12  million.  This  sum.  together  with 
the  other  nations'  official  contributions,  is 
merely  enough  to  provide  for  a  few  of  the 
mpst  essential  activities  and  services  to  help 
kaep  children  alive,  that  is.  cope  with  a  few 
on  their  more  obvious  health  problems. 

Funds  to  transport  dry  milk  solids  or  for 
ptograms  of  eradication  of  malaria  or  yaws 
aJe  essential  But  UNICBF  well  knows  that 
children  need  far  more  than  that. 

lUNICEF  does  not  attempt  to  take  on  the 
Impossible,  but  this  goal  of  surveys  Is  feasi- 
ble. If  we  provide  the  modest  sinews. 

If  it  Is  worth  spending  $12  million  of  US 
taxpayers'  money  through  UNICEF  each 
year,  as  I  certainly  believe  It  is  (and  far 
more),  then  it  Is  worth  spending  one-half 
million  dollars  rfj  help  the  nations  look 
ahead  to  the  overall  needs  of  tlielr  future 
citizens. 

PRECEDENT    OF    SPECIAL    FUND 

4.  There  Is  ample  precedent  for  a  special 
fund  of  this  nature  For  example,  there  Is 
a  malaria  eradication  special  account  in  the 
World  Health  Organization.  The  United 
States  has  soundly  contributed  to  that 
account  In  each  years  mutual  security  law, 
as  It  has  to  the  antlmalaria  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

UNICEF  could  benefit  greatly  from  a  fund 
of  this  nature.  All  Uke-mlnded  nations  in 
a  position  to  do  so  could  and  should  con- 
tribute proportionately  to  this  survey  fund 
But   let  this  country  take  the  first  step. 

SURVEYS  HELP  ASSURE  EFFICIENCY 

5  This  Is  a  resolution  to  help  save  money 
and  manpower,  not  to  squander  It.  The 
underdeveloped  countries  have  so  little 
money  and  trained  manpower  to  spare — 
public  and  private — that  It  would  be  tragic 
for  them  to  spend  It  for  children's  needs  on 
an  ad  hoc,  haphazard  basis.  In  many  of 
the  newer  nations.  It  Is  almost  impossible 
to  have  a  well-rounded  program  unless  out- 
side professional  counsel   Is  made  available 

NEED  EXPRESSED  AT  1  9S0  CONFERENCE 

6  I  should  like  to  add  that  this  concept 
of  a  fund  for  self-help  surveys  arises.  In 
part,  from  a  view  expressed  at  last  year's 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

At  that  Conference,  more  than  600  Indi- 
viduals participated  from  overseas.  Many 
of  them  spoke  out  strongly  as  to  what  they 
regarded  as  a  need  for  U.S.  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  children  of  the  emerging  coun- 
tries. This  particular  resolution  Is  but  one 
way  of  helping  to  reajxjnd  to  this  overseas 
need. 

Since  1912.  this  Nation  has  been  fortunate 
to  possess  a  great  agency,  famed  throughotit 
the  world  for  its  services  to  children — the 
US.  Children's  Bureau.  Health  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  will  be  referred  to  In 
a  committee  print  which,  I  expect,  will  go 
to  press  later  this  month. 

The  Bureau  is  admirably  qualified  to  con- 
tribute, if  requested,  the  type  of  technical 
assistance   contemplated   in   this   resolution 

But  fundamentally,  the  Job  would  be  done 
by  national  personnel.  Their  cost* — freeing 
them  from  their  regular  duties  or  their 
regular  sources  of  income — would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  survey.  Assistance  would  also 
be  needed  for  travel  within  the  country  and 
for  making  field  surveys  and  gathering  data 
Outside  consultants  would  be  hired  only  If 
the  country  wishes.  Just  as  funds  for  the  sur- 
vey would  not  be  allocated  In  the  first  place, 
except  upon  specific  request. 

The  varlotis  branches  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  Including  UNICEF.  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Social  ABTairs  WHO.  FAO,  UNESCO, 
and  ILO  would  be  able  to  help,  on  request, 
on  aspects  with  which  they  are  concerned, 
btJth  for  the  planning  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  surveys.  Various  forms  of  bilateral 
.iHslstance  might  also  be  available  to  certain 
cotintrles  Some  financial  assistance  might 
also  be  required  to  cover  addltlontil  costs  of 
International  personnel.  Finally,  there 
would  be  a  certain  overhead  cost  for  stlmu- 
Ir.tlng  countries  to  start  the  process,  which 
might  fall  particularly  to  UNICEP.  and  for 
drawing  the  Implications  from  coiuitry  sur- 
veys for  UNICEF  policies  of  assistance. 

tONCLUSION:      THE    CHALLENGE     OF     TODAY     FOR 
THE     WORLD     OF     TOMORROW 

We  are  told  In  Scripture.  "A  Ultle  child 
shall  lead  them." 

Tomorrow,  the  little  child  will  be  an  adult. 
If  he  survives. 

Let  xis  help  make  tomorrow's  world  better 
than  today's. 

Let  us  tell  the  adults  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  that  we  share  their  Interest 
in  their  children. 

I  mean  all  their  children — the  sick  and 
the  well,  the  crippled  and  the  normal,  the 
unschooled  and  the  schooled,  the  orphaned, 
the  deprived,  the  underprivileged,  the  un- 
tended.  the  forgotten 

If  mankind  Is  not  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  these  children  of  1961.  let  us  at  least  take 
steps  to  help  the  nations  prove  more  ade- 
quate In  1971. 

The  children's  world  of  tomorrow  will  re- 
quire far  more  action  than  this  particular 
resolution.  It  will  require  world  peace  and 
prosperity  and  freedom.  But  let  us  start 
In  this  way  and  at  this  time  with  those 
who  need  help  most — the  innocent  young. 

8  Res  124 
Resolution  to  authorize  assistance  through 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  for 
self-help  surveys  of  the  needs  of  children 
in  the  developing  countries  of  Latin 
America,  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICKF)  has  played  an  invaluable 
humanitarian  role  In  helping  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world's  children:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  played  a 
leading  role  In  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  and  In  other  official  and  nongovern- 
mental services  to  needy  children  In  foreign 
countries;  and 

Whereas  many  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  currently  lack  information,  plans  and 
mechanisms  to  develop  systematic  programs 
for  the  overall  needs  of  their  own  children; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  always  be- 
lieved In  the  concept  of  self-help,  and  de- 
sires to  continue  to  assist  others  to  aid  them- 
.selves  In  their  own  way  and  with  their  own 
I)ersonnel:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcnolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated  not  to  exceed  $.)00.000  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  In  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  a  Special  Fund  for  Self-Help 
Surveys  of  Children'.s  Needs  which  shall  be 
available  for  the  provision  of  flnanclaj  as- 
slsUnce  to  developing  countries  in  ,Latin 
America,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Mrlca. 
for  (1)  making  surveys  and  studies  of  the 
needs  of  the  children  of  such  country 
and  the  services  required  to  meet  such 
needs.  (3)  fixing  priorities  for  meeting  such 
needs,  and  (3)  developing  sound  organiza- 
tional plans  by  which  the  needs  may  be  met 

(b)  Moneys  In  such  Special  Ftmd  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  on  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Executive  Director, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  spe- 


cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
(1)  interested  countries  for  the  purposes 
described  In  subsection  (a),  (2)  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  for  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  such  countries,  and 
(3)  the  United  Nations  Children's  Ftmd  for 
expenses  Incurred  under  t^ls  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  2  The  authorization  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 


TOMORROWS  CITIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  downtown  Washington  today 
is  not,  as  the  saying  goes,  something  to 
write  home  about.  Yet  a  group  of  imagi- 
native men  have  recently  come  up  with 
some  plans  for  revitalizing  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  by  1980  that  strike 
me  as  very  impressive  indeed. 

If  the  preliminary  plans  and  sketches 
that  were  unveiled  in  late  January  by 
Downtown  Progress,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation of  W^ashington  businessmen,  are 
finally  realized  in  anywhere  near  their 
present  form,  Washington,  DC,  would 
need  to  bow  to  no  city  in  any  comparison 
of  merits. 

I  think  the  most  striking  and  im- 
portant concept  of  the  plan  for  revitaliz- 
ing downtown  Washington — between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts Avenues — is  its  dedication  to  peo- 
ple, rather  than  things,  and  its  attempt 
to  bring  a  little  beauty  back  to  the  city. 

Every  sketch  clearly  shows  an  intent 
to  make  downtown  an  enjoyable  place 
for  people — an  enjoyable  place  to  shop 
and  buy,  to  stroll  and  relax,  to  gather 
and  talk,  to  visit  and  live,  free  from  the 
crush  and  confusion  of  traffic  congestion 
and  free  from  the  oppression  and  ugli- 
ness of  old.  cluttered  buildings  and  un- 
relieved concrete  pavement. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  plarus  for  revitalizing 
downtown  Washington  depend  on  the 
provision  of  modern  mass  transportation 
and  sufficient  open  space. 

In  fact,  the  Wa.shington  Star,  in  re- 
porting on  the  plans,  wrote  that  "Knox 
Banner,  executive  director  of  Downtown 
Progress,  emphasized  that  this  renewal 
effort  depends  heavily  on  Washington 
solving  its  traffic  problems.  The  mass 
transit  system  must  be  developed."  he 
said,  "to  provide  the  way  to  get  people 
in  and  out  of  downtown  easily." 

The  heart  of  the  redevelopment 
would  be,  as  I  understand  it.  in  the 
form  of  a  large  cross,  rurming  from 
the  White  House  to  Union  Station  along 
F  and  G  Streets,  and  from  the  Archives 
Building  to  the  Central  Library  at  Mount 
VciTion  Square  along  Seventh.  Eighth, 
and  Ninth  Streets.  Downtown  Progress 
bases  this  development  on  the  assump- 
tion that  an  intersecting  subway  will  run 
underneath  these  two  main  axes. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  crucial  and  inseparable 
relationship  of  mass  transportation  with 
urban  renewal.  Coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation and  urban  renewal  can  en- 
hance and  complement  and  help  insure 
the  success  of  the  other  to  a  degree  far 


greater  than  could  be  achieved  separate- 
ly or  one  without  the  other. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  integra- 
tion of  urban  renewal  with  rapid  mass 
transportation  is  the  provision  of  open 
space  along  the  two  main  axes  of  de- 
velopment, and  elsewhere  in  the  down- 
town area. 

Instead  of  tension -filled  thoroughfares 
of  honking  automobiles,  trolley  tracks, 
exhaust-belching  buses  and  trucks,  traf- 
fic lights,  and  policemen's  whistles.  F 
and  G  Streets,  and  Seventh.  Eighth,  and 
Ninth  Streets  would  become  tree-lined 
malls  for  the  lowly  pedestrian.  Here  he 
could  stroll  and  windowshop  in  a  lei- 
surely atmosphere  that  few  other  U.S. 
cities  have  managed  to  achieve.  In  ad- 
dition, there  would  be  several  park 
squares  scattered  around  the  downtown 
area  near  Mount  Vernon  Square  to  en- 
hance the  new  residential  developments 
they  envision  there — an  effort  to  provide 
the  amenities  that  are  so  often  lacking 
for  in-town  living  at  present. 

And  there  would  be  color  and  excite- 
ment. Large  arcades  and  shop-lined 
pl^as.  Colorful  corner  flower  stands. 
And,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped,  outdoor 
cafes  where  people  may  gather  and 
watch  the  passing  scene. 

I  think  it  is  evident  from  this  de- 
scription that  much  more  is  involved  in 
the  revitalization  of  our  cities  than  the 
clearing  of  some  slums  and  the  con- 
struction of  some  luxury  apartments, 
with  some  commercial  development, 
some  public  housing,  and  perhaps  a 
stretch  of  limited  access  highway  thrown 
in.  We  cannot  hope  to  fundamentally 
improve  the  whole  quality  of  our  urban 
environment  unless  we  broaden  our  per- 
spective and  stimulate  effort  in  all  the 
major  factors  that  go  into  making  any 
city  or  town  a  good  place  to  live  and 
work  in. 

Until  now.  we  have  seriously  neg- 
lected the  importance  of  mass  transpor- 
tation and  open  space  to  the  restoration 
of  our  cities. 

We  need  a  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram which  will  not  only  provide  emer- 
gency action  to  keep  essential  mass 
transportation  service  from  collapsing, 
but  provide  the  approaches  essential  to 
the  long-i-ange  goal  of  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  inherent  in  a  concen- 
tration of  people  and  activities  'without 
congestion. 

We  need  also  an  open  space  program 
to  bring  a  little  sunlight  and  green  earth 
back  to  our  cities,  where  it  is  so  badly 
needed.  Today  the  inexorable  squeeze 
of  rising  welfare  costs  and  declining  tax 
revenue  make  it  impossible  for  cities 
to  pass  up  the  oppQitunity  to  build  on 
any  square  foot  of  open  land  available. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced.  S.  858.  would, 
among  other  things,  make  it  easier  for 
cities  to  provide  the  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  that  are  vital  to  the  health 
of  any  commimity  by  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  bear  full  cost  of 
land  dedicated  to  such  purposes." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  and  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Star.  News,  and 
Post  describing  the  plans  for  downtown 
Washington  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Waahington  Evening  Star.  Jan.  26, 

1961] 
Bro.U)    Plan    To    REvrrALizE    Downtown    Is 
Unveiled— Group  Urges  Central  A&ea  De- 
signed FOR  People,  Not  Cars  and  Buildings 

(By  George  Wilson) 
A  broad  plan  to  give  downtown  Washing- 
ton a  magnetic  personality  was  unveiled  to- 
day by  Downtown  Progress,  an  organization 
of  businessmen  bent  on  renewing  the  core 
of  the  city. 

The  plan,  presented  In  the  Statler-Hilton 
during  the  organization's  first  annual  meet- 
ing, calls  for  a  downtown  designed  more  for 
people  than  for  cars  and  buildings.  The 
membership  endorsed  the  concept. 

Instead  of  traffic-clogged  streets  running 
between  walls  of  stores,  the  Downtown  Prog- 
ress plan  proposes  something  closer  to  £.  col- 
lege campus  in  the  area  between  5th  and 
15th  Streets  NW.  and  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenues  NW. 

Through  traffic  would  be  routed  over  a  few 
main  roads:  parks  would  separate  buildings, 
and  modern  apartments  would  replace  the 
ramshaclcle  assortment  of  rooming  houses 
scattered  throughout  today's  downtown. 

TWKNTT    MILLION    DOLLARS    A    YEAR 

Knox  Banner,  executive  director  of  Down- 
town Progres.s,  said  the  end  result  of  all 
these  changes  must  be  a  downtown  where 
people  want  to  live,  visit  and  shop.  He  said 
such  a  revitalized  area  would  prompt  In- 
vestors to  spend  $20  million  a  year  for  20 
years  to  build  commercial  and  residential 
space  In  downtown. 

However.  Mr  Banner  emphasized  that  this 
renewal  effort  depends  heavily  on  Washing- 
ton solving  its  traffic  problems.  The  mass 
transit  system  must  be  developed,  he  said, 
to  provide  the  way  to  get  people  in  and  out 
of  downtown  easily. 

Two  other  critical  needs  are  special  urban 
renewal  legislation  and  a  final  decision  on 
the  route  of  the  center  leg  of  the  Inner  Loop, 
an  expressway  expected  to  run  north  and 
south  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 

The  urban  renewal  legislation  now  gov- 
erning the  District  raises  a  question  of 
whether  the  program  can  be  used  In  strictly 
commercial  areas.  Downtown  Progress 
wants  this  power  spelled  out  In  an  amend- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

BY    CONDEMN.^TION  ' 

Under  urban  renewal.  Downtown  Prog- 
ress could  acquire  property  whether  the 
owners  want  to  sell  it  or  not.  This  con- 
demnation procedure,  Mr.  Banner  explained, 
often  is  the  only  way  to  assemble  land,  for 
new  uses. 

But  Downtown  Progress  docs  not  Intend 
to  raze  much  of  the  area  between  15th  and 
5th  Streets  NW ,  and  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenues  NW.  Rather,  the  ap- 
proach will  be  selective  surgery  to  remove 
cancerous  growths.  Also,  the  downtown 
would  be  redone  a  bit  at  a  time,  rather  than 
all  at  once  like  Southwest. 

Under  the  plan,  F  and  G  Streets  NW.,  and 
Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets  NW. 
would  become  the  arms  of  a  giant  cross. 
Pedestrians  could  walk  easily  through  ar- 
cades between  P  and  G  Streets  and  this 
same  openness  would  make  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Streets  one  big  mall  of  buildings 
and  parks. 

K  Street  would  be  blocked  off  at  10th 
Street  NW.  and  Its  eastbound  traffic  would 
go  along  I  Street  NW.  and  Its  westbound 
along  L.  Other  main  east-to-west  roads  in 
the  downtown  area  would  be  H  and  E  Streets 
NW.      The    center    leg    of    the    inner    loop. 


6th,  10th.  13th,  and  14th  Streets  NW.. 
would  become  main  north  and  south  routes. 
The  other  downtown  streets  would  handle 
only  lo<-al  traffic  or  be  closed  off. 

Mr.  Banner  emphasized  that  the  plan 
unveiled  today  was  more  a  concept  than  a 
detaile<l  blueprint.  The  blueprint  will 
come,  he  said,  after  the  Downtown  Progress 
flnishej  the  rest  of  its  studies.  Target  date 
for  the  detailed  plan  Is  April  1962. 

The  final  plan  may  propose  such  things 
ns  a  hotel  and  Information  center  for  visit- 
ing students,  sidewalk  cafes,  and  a  grass 
mall  in  place  of  F  or  G  Streets.  Many  places 
look  ideal  to  the  staff  for  modern  apart- 
ments, such  as  the  area  around  Mount  Ver- 
non Square.  But  more  studies  must  be 
made. 

Downtown  Progress  studies  to  date  show 
that  $1273.3  million  would  have  to  be  spent 
between  now  and  1980  to  build  the  struc- 
tures needed  to  All  nonreplden.ial  demand 
for  floor  space  In  downtown.  Another  $42 
million  would  have  to  be  spent  to  build 
3.200  new  apartments  and  replace  1.000 
existing  ones. 

This  works  out  to  $13.7  million  a  year  over 
20  j'ears  for  nonresidential  building  and 
$2 T  million  a  year  for  residential,  or  $15  8 
million  all  told.  The  cost  of  new  parking 
garages  above  and  underground:  new  streets 
and  subways,  and  purchases  of  old  build- 
ings will  add  to  the  investment. 

Other  Downtown  Progress  studies  Indicate 
downtown  has  a  future.  These  changes, 
predicted  to  take  place  between  1960  and 
1980,  figure  In  the  organization's  optimism 
about  the  downtown  area  between  5th  and 
15th  Streets  NW..  and  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylv;.nia  Avenues: 

Population:  Will  Increase  In  Washington 
metropolitan  area  from  2  million  to  3  mil- 
lion.    Downtown  will  benefit. 

Flo;;r  space:  The  demand  for  commercial 
and  residential  floor  space  will  rise  from  13  8 
million  squire  feet  to  20  8  million  square 
feet.  The  bulk  of  the  Increase  will  be  to 
provide  more  room  for  stores  and  offices,  but 
hotels  will  want  an  additional  1.800  rooms 
In  downtown. 

Downtown  visits:  The  number  of  fjeople 
who  will  go  downtown  to  work,  shop  or  Just 
vl.sit  will  rise  from  130,000  on  an  average 
weekday  to  180.000. 

Parking;  The  number  of  spaces  will  in- 
crease; from  15,000  to  25,000.  thus  making  it 
more  attractive  for  people  to  come  down- 
town by  providing  conveniently  located 
parking  facilities. 

BENEFIT    TO    DISTRICT 

The  Downtown  Progress  study  showed 
that  downtown  contains  11.1  percent  of  the 
taxable  assessed  valuation  of  the  District 
but  only  0.9  percent  of  the  land  area.  The 
total  taxable  assessed  valuation  of  the  land 
and  improvements  In  downtown  is  $244  9 
million.  If  the  organization's  revitallzatton 
plan  is  carried  out.  the  taxable  valuation 
would  rise  to  an  estimated  $386.7  million. 
This  would  mean  more  tax  dollars  for  the 
District. 

Downtown  Progress  Is  finarjced  mainly  by 
businessmen  in  the  downtown  area,  al- 
though the  District  government  contributes 
some  money.  The  organization  was  recom- 
mended by  a  Joint  Policy  Committee  on 
Downtown  established  by  the  Federal  City 
Council.  Downtown  Progress  was  organized 
July  1959,  as  the  National  Capital  Down- 
town Committee. 

Robert  C.  Baker,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  &  Trust  Co..  is  president  of 
Downtown  Progress.  Robert  H.  Levi,  presi- 
dent of  the  H«cht  Co.,  is  vice  president  of 
the  organization.  These  and  all  other 
officers  were  reelected  today. 

Mr.  Banner  heads  a  10-member  staff  with 
headquarters   at   711    14th  Street   NW.     He 


came  to  the  post  after  serving  as  executive 
director  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Housing 
Authority. 

(From  the  Washington  Erening  Star,  Jan  27, 
1961) 

RENiwTifc  DowirrowN 

The  newly  disclosed  preliminary  sketches 
and  plans  for  revitalizing  downtown  Wash- 
ington are  not  yet  specific  enough  to  depict  a 
finished  product,  and  anyone  who  searches 
for  this  win  be  disappointed.  What  they  do 
present  is  a  concept  of  general  ideas  and 
goals  which  we  think  are  on  the  right  track. 
and  we  predict  that  public  enthusiasm  and 
support  for  them  will  grow  as  they  become 
more  fully  understood. 

While  the  distinction  is  not  clearly  made 
by  Downtown  Progress — the  businessman 
croup  conducting  the  program — two  major 
goals  are  being  sought.  One  is  to  eliminate 
the  obvious  pockets  of  blight  and  deteriora- 
tion, and  to  reclaim  the  entire  section  be- 
between  5lh  and  15th  Streets  NW.,  through 
a  long  scries  of  new  construction, 
renovation,  and  public  Improvement  proj- 
ects. A  key  element  Is  a  traffic  plan  designed 
to  make  the  area  accessible  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  clutter  of  through 
traffic.  During  the  last  year,  the  downtown 
planners  have  amassed  a  staggering  number 
of  facts  about  both  existing  conditions  and 
the  economic  potentials. 

The  second  and  far  more  challenging  goal, 
however.  Is  to  accomplish  all  this  In  a  man- 
ner that  win  transform  downtown  from  a 
place  which  is  avoided  to  a  place  where  peo- 
ple from  every  part  of  the  .area  will  want  to 
congregate  In  large  numbers  It  will  draw 
people — If  it  is  successful— because  it  offers 
a  concentration  of  attractions  which  the 
suburbs  cannot  nuttch.  not  only  In  shops  and 
stores,  but  in  theaters,  restaurants,  and  any 
number  of  cultural  and  entertainment 
amenities.  Certainly  downtown  should  con- 
tain pedestrian  oases — broad  open  areas 
where  people  can  sit  (where  downtown  to- 
day can  one  simply  stop  for  a  few  minutes 
to  rest^)  or  stroll  at  leisure,  where  auto- 
mobiles would  be  banned  Por  visitors, 
downtown  should  enhance  and  supplement 
the  great  beauty  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  but 
with  facilities  that  can  be  used  and  enjoyed 
day  and  night,  not  Just  with  the  sterile 
beauty  of  monuments. 

In  order  for  these  things  to  happen,  the 
biggest  single  stumbling  block  Is  not  money, 
but  transportation.  It  requires  completion 
of  the  District's  freeway  system.  More  Im- 
portant, downtown  can  reach  Its  highest  po- 
tential only  If  an  effective  rapid  transit 
system  is  developed,  and  we  hope  thl.>;  will  ^ 
become  an  added  stimulant  to  the  transit 
program. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  con- 
cept, however.  Is  that  this  need  not  all  be 
done  at  once.  While  the  planners  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  1980  requirements,  and  of 
an  eventual  50  percent  Increase  In  the  city's 
tax  base  downtown,  their  approach  is  to 
preserve  good  buildings  and  to  tear  down 
old  ones  only  when  something  new  Is  ready 
to  go  up.  It  Is  the  massive  do-lt-all-at-once 
plans  which  never  seem  to  get  off  the  ground 
These  planners  believe,  and  we  think  they 
are  right,  that  once  businessmen  begin  re- 
building downtown,  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing will  become  obvious  and  the  pro- 
gram will  develop  a  momentiun  of  Its  own. 

Once  when  the  late  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
was  Invited  to  tell  Pittsburgh  officials  what 
to  do  about  their  city,  he  looked  around 
and  said,  "Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  so- 
lution. Abandon  It."  We  think  this  Is  bad 
advice  for  any  city,  and  we  arc  glad  that 
Washington  at  least  Is  trying  not  to  accept 
It. 
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I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan.  26. 
1961 1 

Bring  Back  the  Fun  to  the  Heart  of  the 

District  of  Columbia — Pijut  To  Lift  the 

Face  of  Downtown  Unveiled 
(By  Walter  Wlngo) 

A  lively,  varied,  fun-filled  downtown — In 
which  long,  tree-lined  malls  and  arcades  re- 
place ugly  buildings  and  car-crammed 
streets — is  envisioned  for  Washington  by 
1980. 

Plans  to  give  downtown  the  atmosphere  of 
a  fair  or  a  bazaar  were  unveiled  today  by 
Downtown  Progress,  a  group  sponsored  by 
businessmen  and  civic  leaders  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  rejuvenate  the  area  between  Fifth 
.<nd  15th  Streets  and  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenues. 

"We  believe  downtown  should  have  a 
unique  identity. '  said  Knox  Banner,  Down- 
town Progress  exe?utlve  director.  "It  should 
be  worthy  of  the  magnificent  setting  pro- 
vided by  the  monuments  and  open  sjiaces 
ol   the  Capital  City  " 

Mr.  Banner  hastened  to  add  that  the  plans 
are  only  a  sketch  of  detailed  projwsals  the 
group  is  to  make  In  April  1962 

RUNDOWN 

"Downtown  now  contains  a  haphazard  col- 
lection of  old  residential  structures  converted 
to  business  use.  rundown  housing,  unsightly 
parking  lots,  and  the  expo8««d  back  sides  of 
nondescript  commercial  buildings."  Mr. 
Banner  said. 

'Walking  distances  are  excessive  and  there 
Is  a  confusion  of  stores,  services,  and  parking 
locations  that  baffles  residents  and  visitors 
alike." 

To  put  downtown  In  shape  will  take  about 
$400  million,  spread  over  20  years.  Down- 
town Progress  figures  About  $293  million 
of  that  will  go  Into  buildings  $88  million 
for  land  Improvements  and  $20  million  for 
public  improvements 

assumptions 

Mr.  Banner's  sketch  plan  is  based  on  these 
assumptions: 

That  there  will  be  no  war  or  economic  de- 
pression; 

That  the  Washington  area  will  expand 
from  2  million  people  to  at  least  3  million  by 
1980; 

That  increase<l  Incomes,  vacation  period*, 
and  mobility  will  greatly  raise  the  number 
of  visitors  to  Washington  and  the  length  of 
their  stays; 

That  maximum  use  will  be  made  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  downtown; 

That  private  :ind  public  agencies  will  un- 
dertake bold  revitallzatlon  programs  on  their 
own; 

TTiat  a  regional  rapid  transit  system  will 
be  In  operation  by  1970:  and 

That  early  decisions  will  be  made  on  where 
and  when  the  center  leg  of  the  Interloop 
Freeway  and  a  subway  system  will  be  built. 

"The  transportation  decisions  more  than 
anything  else  shape  the  pattern  of  the 
plans.  "  Mr.  Banner  said. 

The  groups  studies  show  that  at  present 
60  percent  of  all  cars  clogging  downtown  are 
Just  passing  through 

The  plan  prcvldes  a  bypass  of  downtown 
In  the  center  leg  r\mnlng  up  Second  and 
Third  Streets  NW.  It  also  envisions  two 
subway  lines  Intersecting  downtown  and  ex- 
tending to  the  8ubur(>s.        , 

PAUC    'N'    SHOP 

It  calls  for  a  series  of  arterial  streets  con- 
necting downtown  to  the  center  leg. 

They  would  be  dotted  with  parking  build- 
ings so  that  no  one  would  have  to  walk  more 
than  a  block  to  any  point  downtown. 

Also  planned  Is  a  network  of  secondary 
streets  and  drives  for  delivery  and  service  to 
downtown  buildings.     Main  streets,  stich  as 


P  and  G,  would  become  earless  courts.  Shut- 
tle buses  will  take  shoppers  from  store  to 
store . 

"Nearly  everybody  we  Interviewed  said.  For 
goodness  sakes  have  a  place  where  people 
can  walk  without  getting  hit  by  a  car',  "  Mr. 
Banner  said. 

vitality 

Tlie  plan  further  calls  for  Increasing  resi- 
dential space  downtown  from  Its  present  1.2 
million  square  feet  to  33  million  and  the 
number  of  dwelling  units  from  2.300  to  5.500. 

"People  living  downtown  could  give  the 
town  a  sense  of  vitality  which  it  needs  prob- 
ably more  than  Htiyihing  else.  Mr  Banner 
said. 

Spots  like  Franklin  Park.  Mount  Vernon 
Place,  and  the  area  between  the  center  leg 
and  Union  Station  would  become  prestige 
locations — ideal  for  office  buildings,  bead- 
quarters  for  Institutions,  major  public  gath- 
ering  places,   and  apartments. 

"Proper  placement  and  destgn  of  new 
buildings  would  Improve  the  borders  of  major 
streets  and  create  new  public  squares."  he 
said.  He  also  called  for  more  places  for 
nighttime  activities  downtown. 

"The  most  interesting  cities  have  a  variety 
of  things  going  on.  "  he  said.  "We've  got  to 
bring  the  fun  back  into  the  heart  of  the 
city.     Make  it  like,  say,  Mexico  City." 

Downtown  Progress  also  suggested  build- 
ing a  public  service  university,  a  conven- 
tion center,  a  visitors  center,  a  merchandise 
mart  for  imported  products,  a  student  cen- 
ter, and  a  commercial  recreation  center. 

RENEWAL 

About  5  million  square  feet  of  existing 
fioor  space  would  be  subject  to  renewal  ac- 
tion. This  would  Include  43  percent  of  pres- 
ent manufacturing  and  storage  space,  30 
percent  of  retail  space.  28  percent  of  office 
space,  and  18  percent  of  hotel  space. 

Downtown  Progress  has  dubbeil  only  243 
of  the  present  1,655  structures  downtown  as 
significant"   and   worth   keeping. 

The  questions  It  asked  when  determining 
whether  a  structure  is  "slgnificani/'  were: 

Was  It  built  since  1947  and  does  It  have 
more  than  6.000  square  feet  of  floor  space? 

Is  It  fireproof? 

Is  Its  floor  ratio  (total  floor  space  divided 
by  lot  area)  over  4.0? 

Does  It  have  historic,  Institutional  or  ar- 
chitectural merit? 

MORE   VALUABLE 

Downtown  Progress  thinks  its  plans  would 
raise  the  taxable  assessed  valuation  of  down- 
town from  Its  11  1  percent  to  16  4  percent 
of  the  total  District  tax  base. 

Mr  Banner  said  Downtown  Progress'  proj- 
ect has  had  the  support  of  the  District 
Commissioners  appointed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  but  he  Is  uncertain  what 
the  reaction  of  the  new  Commissioners  will 
be 

"We  need  a  series  of  public  decisions  on 
the  plan  during  the  next  10  to  15  months 
to  get  moving."  he  said.  "Our  big  Job  Is  to 
encourage  the  attitude  that  Washington's 
downtown  must  be  of  the  highest  quality." 


[From  the  Washington  Dallv  News.  Jan.  27, 
19611 

This  Is  Progress 

It's  hard  to  study  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  National  Capital  Downtov.-n  Commit- 
tee without  catching  the  excitement  of  its 
highly  competent  staff  of  planners  for  what 
could  be.  Just  20  years  from  now.  a  lively, 
vibrant.  econcMnlcally  strong  central  city — 
a  downtown  section  that  is  not  only  hand- 
some to  look  at  but  stimulating  to  live  In, 
shop  In,  work  In.  and  visit. 

The  sketch  plsui  released  yesterday  Is  Just 
a  start.  A  remarkably  good  start  consider- 
ing that  It  Is  the  result  of  Just  10  months  of 


Intensive  study  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  central  business  district  as  it  now 
exists  and  what  can  be  done  to  Improve  It. 
Like  all  dreams — and  this  Is  a  $400  mil- 
lion one — Immense  problems  He  between 
it  and  reality.  It  must  be  attractive  to  pri- 
vate investors.  It  needs  the  help  of  public 
agencies  and,  to  some  extent,  public  funds. 
It  needs  to  capture  the  miaglnatlon  of  Con- 
gressmen, public  officials,  planners  of  all 
sorts,  and  private  citizens,  here  and  else- 
where. 

It  must  be  geared  to  our  traffic  problems 
and  the  plans  for  rapid  transit,  above  and 
below  ground,  so  that,  by  the  year  1980. 
3  million  Washington  area  residents  can  get 
In  and  out  ol  the  downtown  area  and  cir- 
culate freely  there. 

It  must  be  geared  to  the  urban  renewal 
plans  already  underway  for  areas  which  a 
revitalized  central  business  core  will  com- 
plement and  strengthen 

Thfjse  business  firms  and  civic  leaders 
wiio  have  Invested  time  and  money  In  this 
preliminary  plan  for  Downtown  Progress 
have  already  received  a  good  return.  By 
April  1962  Executive  Director  Knox  Banner 
and  his  staff  hope  to  have  a  general  plan 
ready — and  approved — and  action  on  it 
underway. 

Good. 

We  are  pleased  with  a  group  of  planners 
who  think  in  terms  ol  people,  of  pleasant 
living,  of  putting  some  charm  in  an  area 
where  charm  is  sadly  lacking,  and  who  talk 
In  terms  of  "bringing  the  fun  back  into  the 
heart  of  the  city." 

That,  we  could  use. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27.  1961] 

Progress   Group   Unveils   Streamlined 
Downtown 

(By  Jack  Elsen) 

A  vision  of  a  new  bright,  lively  down- 
town— ^bearing  a  price  tag  of  $400  million — 
was  dangled  yesterday  belore  Washington 
civic  leaders,  and  they  seemed  to  like  what 
they  saw. 

The  proposals  by  the  Downtown  Progress 
organization  call  for  an  Intensive  develop- 
ment of  the  337-acre  old  downtown  with  new 
stores,  offices,  and  p>edestrian  promenades 
reminiscent  of  the  newest  suburban  shopping 
centers. 

They  foresee  a  need  for  removing  obsolete 
buildings  that  contain  about  one-quarter 
of  all  the  commercial  floor  space  In  the  area. 

The  key  to  the  program  Is  Improved  trans- 
portation— subways,  express  buses,  the  new 
center  leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  Freeway,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  massive  new  ptirklng  garages. 
In  addition,  Executive  Director  Knox  Banner 
told  the  organization's  annual  meeting  at  the 
Statler-Hllf^n,  prospects  for  underground 
truck  delivery  tunnels  will  be  explored. 

Wliat  was  unveiled  yesterday  was  a  sketch 
plan — a  preliminary  document  that  Indicates 
the  direction  for  future  planning,  but  not 
tying  down  any  specific  pwojects. 

The  plan  provides  for  Improving  the  retail 
and  office  area  along  F  and  Q  Streets,  adding 
an  office  and  Institutional  area  northward  to 
Mount  Vernon  Square,  and  improving  the 
shopping  and  office  areas  between  F  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW. 

Service-type  businesses  would  be  located 
along  New  York  Avenue  and  south  of  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue.  The  area  around  Mount 
Vernon  Square,  present  site  of  the  Public 
Library,  would  be  turned  into  a  major  in- 
stitutional, office,  and  residential  area. 

Also  slated  for  upgrading  would  be  the 
largely  nondescript  area  between  Union  Sta- 
tion Plaza  and  Municipal  Center. 

A  convention  center  might  be  built  there, 
or  perhaps  near  Franklin  Park,  east  of  14tb 
Street  below  K.  Tourist  facilities  would  be 
added 
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Most  of  the  money  would  come  from  pri- 
vate Investment  over  a  20-year  period. 

Banner  said  one  Important  decision  must 
be  "tied  down" — the  lix;atlon  of  the  Center 
Leg  Freeway.  His  organization  proposes  that 
It  cut  between  2d  and  3d  Streets  NW. 

The  organization's  vice  persldent.  Robert 
H.  Levi,  who  heads  the  Hecht  Co.,  said  one 
vital  need  Is  for  urban  renewal  jxiwer  In  the 
downtown  area.  Washington,  he  said.  Is 
the  Nation's  only  city  without  this  power. 
Congress  will  be  asked  again  to  grant  It. 

At  the  meeting,  Downtown  Progress  re- 
elected all  Its  officers.  Including  President 
Robert  C.  Baker,  and  added  Donald  S.  Blt- 
tinger.  Douglas  R.  Smith,  A.  P.  Clow,  and 
Charles  H.  Jagels  to  Its  board  of  directors. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  27,  1961 1 
Revitalizing  Dowp^town 

In  the  15  years  since  World  War  II.  Wash- 
ington has  seen  enormous  suburban  growth, 
both  residential  and  commercial.  It  also 
has  seen  some  promising  first  efforts  at  resi- 
dential slum  clearance,  redevelopment,  and 
renovation  In  the  central  city.  Nat  until 
yesterday,  however,  has  the  city  been  eeri- 
ously  challenged  to  do  something  about  its 
shabby  downtown,  the  heart  of  the  central 
business  district  lying  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House  north  of  Pennsylvanfa 
Avenue. 

Here  some  7  percent  of  the  metropolitan 
area's  work  force  is  employed.  From  the 
private  real  property  In  this  area  the  Dis- 
trict derives  more  than  11  percent  of  its 
property  tax  Income.  But  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  downtown  is  broader  than  these 
figures  suggest;  here  Is  the  city's  heart,  the 
source  of  its  urban  character  and  vitality, 
the  badi<e  of  its  status  among  world  capi- 
tals. And  downtown,  as  It  is  today,  plays 
this  central  role  with  something  less  than 
vigor  and  distinction. 

To  their  great  credit,  the  businessmen  of 
downtown  have  decided  t<5  do  something 
about  It.  They  have  organized  a  committee, 
raised  funds,  hired  an  expert  staff.  In  9 
months  this  stnff  has  done  more  original 
research  and  inspired  thinking  about  "what's 
the  m.itter  with  Washington"  than  had  been 
done  in  the  previous  half  century.  Yester- 
day the  first  solid  fruits  of  their  labors  were 
unveiled:  detailed  analyses  of  every  one  of 
the  1655  structures  in  the  area  between  5th 
and  15th  Streets,  Peruisylvtinla  and  Massa- 
chusetts Avenues;  carefully  calculated  esti- 
mates of  future  needs  and  opportunities  In 
the  area;  and.  most  exciting,  some  sketch 
plans  shijwlng  how  the  useful  pieces  of  this 
pattern  can  be  salvaged.  Improved  and  built 
upon  to  give  Washington  a  bright,  Interest- 
In?  and  vital  center  by  1980. 

Vast  public  action  will  have  to  set  the 
stage  for  actual  revltalizatlon.  Rapid  trans- 
it, the  Inner  Loop  Freeway,  and  new  parking 
facilities  are  essential;  local  and  Federal 
public  buildings  will  have  a  place,  although 
not  a  dominant  one;  land  assembly  and 
clearance  through  the  redevelopment  process 
may  be  needed  In  some  places.  On  such  a 
base,  a  program  of  private  Investment  in  new 
buildings,  both  residential  and  commercial, 
can  proceed. 

So  far.  the  Downtown  Progress  group,  as 
it  Is  known,  has  thought  in  essentially  con- 
servative terms.  Members  propose  nothing 
beyond  today's  technology,  today's  financing 
opportunities,  today's  habits  and  patterns  of 
urban  living.  But  when  the  group  plans 
for  1980,  It  will  be  building  for  2030  or 
beyond. 

Central  Washington  may  not  lend  Itself 
again  to  wholesale  redevelopment  for  an- 
other century;  Investments  on  this  scale  are 
not  soon  written  off.  We  suggest  that  before 
the  plans  are  completed,  the  community 
should  think  boldly  about  archaic  building 
height  limitations,  about  an  even  closer  ad- 
mixture of  residential  and  commercial  uses 
than  now  envisaged,  and  about  new  means  of 


transporting  goods  and  people  In  the  city's 
core  area  that  would  largely  eliminate  trucks 
and  automobiles. 

If  the  city's  heart  is  to  be  a  heart,  It  must 
do  more  than  copy  the  suburbs.  Obviously 
the  city  ought  not  to  plan  beyond  its  means, 
but  equally  obviously  It  ought  not  fail  to 
make  the  most  of  this  unfolding  opportunity. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27.  1961) 

Downtown  Envisioned  as  the  Paradise  or 

1980 

To  Mr.  Worker  and  Mrs.  Shopper  of  20 
years  hence,  downtown  Washington  should 
be  a  very  different  place  than  it  Is  today. 

It  should  be  dramatic — with  flags,  foun- 
tains, gardens,  benches,  promenades,  and 
arcades. 

It  should  be  attr<ictlve — with  vistas  of 
Government  buildings,  monuments,  and 
parks  appearing  where  the  only  view  offered 
today  Is  of  the  brlck-walled  backsides  of 
dilapidated  buildings. 

It  should  be  fun — perhaps  Including  a 
Washington  version  of  Copenhagen's  exciting 
Tlvoll.  an  intown  amusement  park  fre- 
quented by  residents  as  well  as  tourists. 

It  should  be  easy  to  get  to  and  from — 
thanks  to  subways,  express  buses,  freeway 
connections,  a  new  surface  traffic  pattern 
(see  map)  |not  p^rlnted  In  the  Record)  and 
major  new  narking  garages. 

And  it  should  be  profitable — by  capturing 
a  healthy  share  of  a  growing  metropolitan 
market,  even  assilmlng  an  Increase  In  sub- 
urban competition. 

In  1948,  downtown  department  store.s — 
one  Index  of  business  volume — took  in  $137 
million,  or  80  percent  of  the  areawlde  busi- 
ness. Last  year  their  gross  wa-^  $126  mllllnn, 
or  46  percent  of  a  larger  market.  By  1980, 
with  an  even  bigger  market,  the  downtown 
share  may  drop  to  35  percent,  with  the  vol- 
ume rebounding  to  a  whopping  $158  million. 

Downtown  Progress,  which  revealed  its 
"sketch  plan"  for  the  arela  yesterday,  rea- 
soned that  Mr.  Worker— who  now  arrives 
by  auto  or  transit — may  prefer  to  live  close 
to  his  job,  so  he  can  walk  there. 

So  Its  planners  did  two  things;  they  moved 
more  Jobs  Into  the  downtown  of  tomorrow, 
and  then  proposed  to  build  apartment 
houses   nearby. 

In  20  years.  Metropolitan  Washington  Is 
expected  to  gain  120,000  apartment  units — 
one-third  of  these,  or  30.000.  In  the  District 
Itself.  The  planners  hope  to  have  3,200  of 
these  located  downtown,  not  counting  re- 
placement of  2.300  existing  units. 

Mr.  Worker  wants  and  expects  to  work  In 
modern,  air-conditioned,  attractive  build- 
ings, not  old-fashioned  pigeon  lofts. 

And  Mrs.  Shopper  wants  something  sleek 
and  up  to  date  Instead  of  a  rickety  leftover 
from  the  cracker-barrel  era. 

If  employment  In  the  whole  downtown — 
new  and  old  alike — booms  as  the  planners 
expect,  480,000  people  will  be  working  there 
In   1980,  compared  with  400,000  today. 

For  the  older  part  of  downtown,  east  of 
the  White  House,  the  construction  estimates 
and  the  opportunity  for  Investment  are  mas- 
sive. 

The  figures;  10  m.llion  square  feet  of  new 
nonresidential  construction,  6  million  to  ac- 
commodate "new  growth,"  the  balance  to 
replace  old  buildings. 

The  comparison;  25  office  buildings  the 
size  of  the  Pennsylvania  Building,  13th 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.;  at 
least  one  major  new  department  store;  per- 
haps 500  other  retail  and  service  establish-  • 
ments. 

If  these  come  to  pass — and  the  Downtown 
Progress  staff  already  is  charting  a  specific 
plan — the  private  Investment  should  run 
around  $315  million,  or  $158  mllUoti  a  year 
over  a  20- year  period. 

In  addition,  a  public  Investment  of  about 
$1  million  a  year  is  needed  for  streets,  utili- 
ties, lighting  and  other  public  works. 


Here  enters  another  local  figure,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Taxpayer.     What  Is  his  stake? 

The  "old  downtown"  contains  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  city's  land  area,  but  cur- 
rently pays  $11  of  every  $100  In  property 
taxes.  If  downtown  Is  revitalized.  It  Is 
estimated.  Its  share  would  rise  to  $16. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27.   1961) 

Downtown  Plan  Sought  To  Please 
Pedcstkains 

(By  Jack  Elscn) 

The  men  who  hope  to  revitalize  downtown 
Washington  are  giving  8p)eclal  attention  to 
a  form  of  transp>ortatlon  that  usually  comes 
out  second  best  In  any  traffic  plan — foot 
travel. 

But  before  they  can  design  a  downtown 
that  is  good  for  the  pedestraln.  they  have  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  with  the  automobile 
and  the  truck. 

The  motorcar  brings  workers  and  cus- 
tomers Into  the  neighborhood.  The  truck 
brings  good.s  And  the  pedestrian— typically 
a  dismounted  motorist — brings  money. 

envision  modekn  zone 

Planners  of  the  Downtown  Progress  organ- 
iz  itlon  arc  looking  forward  to  a  modern  com- 
mercial zone  Interlaced  with  walkways, 
promenades,  fountain-oriented  sqaares.  and 
arcades. 

An  artist's  idea  of  what  such  an  arcade 
might  look  like  is  shown  In  the  color  picture. 
(Not  printed  in  the  Recobd  ] 

Such  a  structure  might  extend  a  block  or 
more  and  provide  for  novelty  shops,  cafes, 
service  businesses,  and  rest  areas  along  its 
various  levels.  It  would  be  heated  In  winter, 
cooled  In  summer. 

The  arcade  idea  Is  not  new.  Many  office 
buildings  In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
embody  the  concept  In  their  ground-floor 
designs. 

L'ENrANT    PkOPOSCD    AECADS: 

E.en  the  first  design  of  Washington,  orig- 
inated by  Pierre  L'Enfant,  projxiEed  an  ar- 
cade of  "shops  •  •  •  most  conveniently  and 
agreeably  situated"  along  East  Capitol  Street 

Downtown  Progress  plans  during  the  com- 
ing year  to  make  engineering  studies  of  other 
facilities  for  separating  pedestrian  and  ve- 
hicular traffic. 

'This  condition  Is  especially  critical  In  the 

District   of   Columbia,"   Its    report    declared, 

"where  the  streets  are  broad  and  traffic  light. 

Intervals    cannot    be   made    long   enough    to 

allow  adequate  time  for  pedestrians  to  cross 
•    •   •  •• 

The  business-sponsored  organization  also 
called  for  an  early  decision  on  where  a  north- 
south  freeway  will  be  built  to  serve  the 
downtown. 

ROtTTE    SUGGESTED 

It  suggested  that  the  road,  called  the  cen- 
ter ICR  Of  the  Inner  loop,  be  built  between 
Second  and  Third  StreeU  NW.  To  the  south, 
it  would  pass  beneath  the  Mall  In  a  tunnel. 

Highway  Director  Harold  L.  Altken  voiced 
cautious  endorsement  of  this  idea  by  saying 
the  route  "is  pretty  close"  to  a  workable 
solution. 

He  promised  a  full  study.  The  Commis- 
sioners  must  make   the  final  decision. 

Downtown  Progress  proposed  that  all-day 
parking  be  provided  In  garages  adjacent  to 
the  freeway,  with  shuttle  service  provided 
downtown.  Short-time  parking  would  be 
put  closer  to  the  developed  area. 


NEW     YORK    TIIVIES    VIEWS     MASS 
TfLANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  Ip  the  past  few  days  the  New 
York  Tim^s  has  published  a  series  of 
informative  articles  on  the  crisis  in 
mass  transportation  in  the  urban  areas. 
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Among  the  points  made  were  that 
this  is  a  natioiuil  problem  and  that  we 
must  look  beyond  the  need  to  retain 
some  of  our  tDttering  existing  service  and 
begin  to  formulate  and  develop  a  truly 
new  and  modern  ma.ss  transportation 
system  as  an  integral  part  of  our  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  our  cities. 

As  tlie  Times  editorialized  on  the 
series:  "Th(!  railroads  aie  a  national 
problem,  as  well  as  State  and  local. 
Recognition  of  that  fact  may  help  us 
to  think  larger,  beyond  mere  rescue  to 
building  anew." 

Particularly  encouraging  was  the  ac- 
count of  the  fli-st  article  that  "the 
administration  believes  that  mass  trans- 
portation cannot  be  viewed  as  a  sep- 
arate problem.  It  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  overall  pattern  of  urban  develop- 
ment, as  are  zoning,  sewers,  schools. 
park.s,  and  water  supply." 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ale  Housing  Sulxjommittee  during  the 
recently  held  hearings  on  the  mass 
tran.sportatIon  bill.  S.  345.  "one  of  the 
most  important  underlying  concepts  of 
the  bill  is  the  encouiat;cment  of  a  closer 
relationship  and  coordination  of  mass 
transportation  with  othrr  pronrams  af- 
fecting land  ase  developments." 

Mr  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Charles  Onitzner.  app>earing  April  10 
and  11,  together  with  the  editorial  of 
April  11.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mateiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr    10.  1961 1 

Crises  in  Urban  TIunstt  STin>iEo  et  US 
Agencies 

(By  Charles  Orutsrnerl 
A  new  dimension  has  been  added  to  the 
disturbed  picture  of  pa■^sengcr  transporta- 
tion In  the  cities  and  suburbs  The  federal 
Government  has  decided  that  the  continuing 
shr1nk;ige  of  commuter  rail  and  bus  service 
and  the  Inadequacies  of  rapid  transit  within 
many  cities  have  become  a  national  prob- 
lem. 

A  major  part  of  the  problem  is  the  accom- 
panying strangling  effect  on  cities  of  the 
growing  use  of  prU-ate  cars  for  traveling  to 
work  and  for  other  downtown  trips. 

The   Government    in    Washington   has   no 

intention  of  running  the  cf)mmuter  lines  or 

of  taking  over  the  functions  of  locs»l  or  State 

governments   with   respect   to   rapid    transit 

•,    and  traffic  control. 

regional  boards  sought 

The  Government  Intends,  however,  to  en- 
courage formation  of  regional  transport  au- 
thorities to  do  the  planning,  coordinating 
and  in  some  cases  the  financing  of  revitalised 
or  new  transit  systems  Piecemeal  attempts 
by  local  governments  to  do  these  things  have 
been  futile 

Whether  the  Federal  approach  will  be  di- 
rected chiefly  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  wUl  be  decided  In  the  White  House. 
President  Kennedy  has  asked  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  and  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  national  Housing  Administrator,  to 
make  a  study  and  report  to  him. 

More  than  800  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
have  lost  all  their  public  transportation  since 
World  War  II  because  bus,  railroad,  and 
streetcar  companies  have  eliminated  routes 
or  gone  out  of  business  Elsewhere,  from 
coast  to  coast,  fares  have  risen  steadily  as 
service  has  worsened. 


A  New  York  executive,  who  moved  a  dozen 
years  ago  from  a  Manhattan  apartment  to  a 
house  In  New  Canaan,  Conn  .  41  miles  from 
Grand  Central  terminal,  as  the  New  Haven 
rolls,  paid  about  $23  for  his  first  46-trip 
railroad  commutation  The  monthly  ticket 
now  costs  $45.05 

While  none  of  the  New  Canaan  trains  has 
been  eliminated,  the  equipment  has  deterio- 
rated. Fo  has  the  service.  Breakdowns  and 
delays  are  common,  coach  windows  and  up- 
holstery begrimed 

All  but  the  largest  stations  are  shut  down 
every  evening  and  all  day  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, thus  depriving  walling  passengers  of 
shelter. 

When  fire  in  a  train  recently  caused  a 
tieup  in  the  Bronx  during  the  evening  rush 
hour,  suburban  housewives  heard  the  rail- 
ro4id  s  announcement  by  radio  that  commut- 
ers might  be  delayed  2  hours.  But  it  was  7 
hours  later  when  the  5:09  frcm  New  York 
pulled  Into  New  Canaan. 

Meanwhile,  all  along  the  line,  housewives 
waited  in  the  family  car  Outside  closed 
stations.  Inside  the  station  unanswered 
phones  were  ringing  constantly,  calls  seek- 
ing Information  about  the  delay. 

Another  exurbanlte,  who  quit  Brooklyn 
10  years  ago  for  a  wooded  acre  with  a  view 
of  the  Hudson  River  at  Piermont.  NY.  20 
miles  north  of  the  city  limit,  p*id  $15.45  for 
his  first  46  trip  bus  ticket  to  the  uptown 
Manhattan  terminal. 

Buses  of  Rockland  Coaches  averaged  two 
an  hour;  one  stopped  at  his  door,  the  other 
in  the  village  half  a  mile  down  the  moun- 
tain There  was  also  railroad  service  to  the 
city  on  the  West  Shore  line  from  Orange- 
burg. 3  miles  away. 

Tod»y  Instead  of  46  trip  tickets,  Rockland 
Coaches  sells  25  trip  tickets.  These  cost 
$16  55.  an  mcreace  of  nearly  100  percent  a 
trip. 

BLIS    ROUTE    CURTAILED 

The  route  that  formerly  passed  the  home 
on  the  movmtn inside  was  discontinued  a  few 
years  figo.  except  for  two  trips  daily  at  the 
wrong  times.  Now  there  is  only  one  bus  an 
hour  through  the  village.  The  la.«t  bus  back 
from  the  city,  which  formerly  left  at  1:15 
am.,  now  departs  the  uptown  terminal  at 
11:15  pjn.  And  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
shut  down  2  years  ago. 

The  man  from  Piermont  now  uses  his  car 
most  often  for  his  workaday  trips  to  the 
city.  He  drives  18  miles,  parks  for  50  cents 
in  a  lot  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  rides  a  bus  across  the 
bridge  for  20  cents,  then  drops  a  15-cent 
token  Into  tlie  subway  turnstile  for  the  trip 
downtown. 

Tills  add.s  up  to  about  $3  a  day.  including 
car  costs.  It  would  be  double  that,  with 
bridge  tolls,  downtown  garage  fee  and  extra 
gasoline.  If  he  were  to  drive  all  the  way 
to  his  office. 

All  of  the  400.000  daily  commuters  into 
New  York  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
and  costly  to  get  back  and  forth  Forty 
thousand  riders  on  the  New  York  Central 
were  hit  with  another  10-percent  fare  Jump 
on  April  1. 

HALF   ARE    RAIL    COMMfTERS 

About  half  of  the  commuters  Into  New 
York  come  by  rail  from  New  Jersey.  Long 
Island,  Westchester,  and  Connecticut.  The 
rest  ride  buses  or  come  in  their  own  cars  or 
in  car  pools. 

The  bus  rider.^  have  suffered  cuts  in  serv- 
ice and  Increases  of  fare  comparable  to  those 
of  the  rail  commuters.  The  riders  in  private 
automobiles  feel  the  pinch  of  traffic  conges- 
tion, time  lost  In  tleuf>8.  Increased  parking 
charges,  and  summonses  for  illegal  parking. 

These  conditions  are  repwated.  with  few 
variations,  In  every  urban  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
70  percent  of  the  population  now  lives  in 
urban  areas. 


The  Federal  Government  Is  taking  up  leg- 
islation to  make  low-interest  loans  and 
grants  to  regional  public  agencies—  and  i>er- 
haps  to  the  carriers  themselves.  This  help 
would  be  designed  to  modernize  facilities, 
buy  new  equipment.  Integrate  some  existing 
facilities,  run  more  trains  and,  if  possible, 
reduce  fares. 

The  Government  also  proposes  to  finance 

studies    and     demonstration     projects     th.at 

xould  Include  helicopter  service,  monorail,  or 

other  bold  departures  from  the  conveniioivtl 

patt°rn  of  commuter  transit. 

One  bill,  which  received  broad  support  at 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Housing  subcom- 
mittee, would  make  available  to  local  aud 
regional  public  bodies  1.250  million  in  Fed- 
eral loans  for  purch«sing  commuter  facilities 
and  equipment  The  local  agencies  coiUd 
operate  the  facilities  or  lease,  sell,  or  give  lo 
existing  operators  the  equipment  they  bought 
with  the  Federal  loans. 

The  bill's  author.  Senator  Harris^-in  A. 
Williams,  Jr..  New  Jersey  Democrat,  hopes 
that  the  grants  may  spur  technological  in- 
novations. He  said  the  day  might  come 
when  "ground  effect'  vehicles — without 
wheels,  gliding  on  self -genera  ted  cushions  of 
a'r — would  carry  Jersey  commuters  acroes 
the  meadows  and  the  Hudson  River  to  Man- 
hattan. 

In  Washin^jton.  the  administration  believes 
that  mass  transportation  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  separate  problem.  It  is  as  much  part 
of  the  overall  pattern  of  urban  development 
as  are  zoning,  sewers,  schools,  parks,  and 
water  supply. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  maae- 
transportatlon  problem  should  be  put  even- 
tually into  the  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs,  expected  to  be  created  thi.s  year. 
Then  the  expansion  of  transit  to  keep  pace 
with  the  spread  of  urban  areas  would  be- 
come one  side  of  the  coin 

On  the  other  side,  urban  development 
would  be  guided  In  those  directions  where 
existing  facilities  could  accomodate  new- 
comers or  where  new  routes  might  serve 
a  string  of  new  communities. 

The  pattern  of  urban  growth  could  be 
shaped  by  using  such  Federal  aids  as  urban 
redevelopment  funds,  home  mortgage  loan."!, 
and  grants-in-aid  to  local  governments.  The 
cities  and  suburbs.  In  turn,  would  be  prodded 
to. use  zoning  and  other  regulations  of  land 
use  to  make  their  growth  conform  to  work- 
able transit  patterns. 

TRANSIT    SER\TCE    FADES 

In  some  realty  subdivisions,  in  areas  of 
unplanned  sprawl,  early  homebuyers  have 
found  a  bus  connecting  with  the  train  Ui 
the  city  But  with  failure  of  nearby  home- 
building  to  reach  the  developer's  rosy  cx- 
l>ectations.  the  busline  has  reduced  or 
abandoned  service  and  the  railrojid's  servlre 
has  deteriorated,   while  fares  have  gone  up. 

Four  train  eliminations  and  five  fare  tn- 
crea.*;es  later,  some  discouraged  suburban- 
ites have  given  up  on  public  tran.sport. 
Tliey  have  Joined  the  swollen  stream  of  pri- 
vate car  users  or,  priced  out  of  the  budget 
they  had  figured  closely  around  mortgage 
commitments,  have  surrendered  their  dream 
of  euphoria  in  suburbia 

TTie  need  to  revitalize  existing  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  provide  new  ones  is 
jKJinted  up  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  by  the  fact  that  bridges,  tunnels,  bigii- 
ways.  and  parking  spaces  are  already  over- 
burdened. 

The  George  Washington  Bridge  is  being 
doubledecked  at  a  cost  of  $183  million,  and 
a  $16  million  commuter  bus  termlnid  is  be- 
ing built  at  its  New  York  end  More  than 
♦30  million  is  being  5-pent  to  expand  the 
mldtown  commuter  bus  terminal.  The  •P2 
million  Throps  Neck  Bridge  was  opened  in 
January  and  the  $325  million  Narrows-V'er- 
razano  Bridge  Is  scheduled  for  completion  lu 
1965. 
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Yet  all  these  facilities  will  be  unable  to 
handle  the  increase  In  private-car  traffic  that 
will  develop  unless  the  shrinkage  of  mass 
transportation  is  reversed. 

Because  of  traffic  congestion  during  much 
of  the  day.  It  takes  a  motorist  behind  a  300- 
horsepower  engine  longer  to  cross  Manhat- 
tan Island  In  midtown  than  it  took  a  horse 
and  wagon  100  years  ago. 

RAILXOAD  AID  BILL  SIGNED 

Many  piecemeal  attempts  have  been  made 
to  pump  vigor  irfto  the  ailing  commuter 
railroads  in  the  New  York  region. 

In  the  latest  of  these,  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  signed  the  bill  adopted  last  month  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  authorizing 
•8  million  in  local  aid  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. Long  Island,  and  New  Haven  Railroads. 
Of  this.  $6,870,000  is  tax  relief  ;  the  rest  out- 
lays by  communities  for  station  mainte- 
nance. 

The  New  York  Central's  $2,800,000  share 
of  the  tax  relief  will  lift  it  out  of  the  operat- 
ing red  It  contends,  however,  that  this  aid. 
plus  the  latest  10  percent  fare  increase,  still 
leaves  it  $,3  Tnillion  short  of  a  fair  return  on 
Its   investment. 

The  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  which  carries 
more  than  100.000  jjassengers  into  the  city 
and  out  again  dally,  will  get  $2  million  tax 
relief  and  $1  million  for  station  mainte- 
nance. This  comes  on  top  of  three  fare  In- 
creases In  as  many  years  and  large  State  and 
local  grants  that  took  it  put  of  bankruptcy 
a  few  years  ago.  ^ 

The  New  Haven  has  been  In  and  out  of 
bankruptcy  and  is  Eigain  losing  more  than 
$10  million  a  year.  This  year  it  will  get 
t;ix  relief  of  about  $2,500,000  in  New  York 
and  $1,200,000  in  Connecticut  as  a  result  of 
new  legislation.  The  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature is  expected  to  grant  $1,200,000  more  In 
tax  relief,  and  Rhode  Island  $670,000. 

Seventy-five  thousand  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents ride  seven  commuter  railroads  dally 
Into  New  York  or  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River  to  cross  by  ferry  or  tube  train 
Into  Manhattan.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  paying  five  of  these  roads  subsidies, 
totaling  $6  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  return  for  contractual  promises  not 
to  discontinue  any  service  the  State  deems 
necessary. 

Excluded  from  th^  arrangement  is  the 
bankrupt  Hudson  and  Manhattan.  Every- 
thing seemed  set  to  have  the  blstate  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  acquire  and  operate 
the  H.  &  M  Enabling  legislation  was 
adopted  last  month  at  Albany,  but  has  been 
snagged  Ln  Trenton. 

It  win  probably  be  at  least  another  year 
before  this  very  limited  step  is  taken  toward 
regional  action.  This  is  an  example  of  how 
government  fragmentation — there  are  500 
I'^cal  Jurisdictions  and  three  State  govern- 
ments in  the  New  York  metropolitan  region — 
^ets  in  the  way  of  speedy,  bold,  and  compre- 
hensive action  to  meet  the  transportation 
crisis. 

NEW     YORK    AREA    LAGGING 

New  York  Is  the  only  major  metropolitan 
area  that  has  undertaken  no  recent  assess- 
ment of  its  future  transportation  needs. 
Since  the  privately  supported  regional  plan 
oi  1928  there  has  been  no  comprehensive 
planning  for  transportation  or  land  develop- 
ment In  this  trl-State  region. 

Among  the  metropolitan  areas  that  have 
tmdertaken  regional  plans,  encompassing 
transit,  highways,  and  land  development,  are 
Pan  Francisco,  Chicago.  Detroit.  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis. 

It  does  not  follow  that  commuter  transit 
l.s  any  better  today  in  the  other  metrof)olitan 
areas  than  In  New  York  nor  that  downtown 
traffic  is  any  more  fluid  In  the  crush  hours. 
The  best  of  the  regional  plans  is  millions 
of  dollars  away  from  reality. 

In  the  San  Pranci.sco  Bay  area,  more  than 
$1   billion  would  be  needed  to  effect  a  pro- 


posed new  transit  system.  Other  barriers  to 
carrying  out  most  of  the  new  plans  are  over- 
lapping Jurisdictions,  political  Jealousies, 
neighborhood  rivalries,  and  vested  interests. 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  with  one  of  the 
most  Inadequate  public-transit  systems  In 
the  Nation,  stands  today  at  a  critical  cross- 
roads of  public  policy.  Its  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  has  proposed  a  $500-mil- 
lion  plan  to  build  75  miles  of  high-speed 
overhead  and  surface  transit.  The  chances 
are  slim  for  getting  the  State  legislature  to 
approve  the  necessary  public  subsidy. 


I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Apr.   11,   1961 1 
Planning   Callkd  Ket  Transit   Need — Drive 

To  Sa\t:  All  Existing  Lines  Urged  as  First 

Step  To  Solving  Urban  Crisis 

(By  Charles  Grutzner) 

The  circulatory  systems  of  urban  regions 
throughout  the  United  States  have  broken 
down  or  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so.  This 
epidemic  ailment  has  manifested  itself  most 
dramatically  in  the  deterioration  of  com- 
muter rail  service  between  the  suburbs  and 
cities.  However,  it  also  extends  to  rapid 
transit  within  cities  and  to  the  need  for 
people  to  travel  from  one  suburb  to  another. 

A  second,  directly  connected  ailment  Is 
the  congesting  of  highways  and  midtown  or 
downtown  business  districts  by  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  private  automobiles. 

These  twin  diseases  are  Inhibiting  the 
healthy  development  of  the  Nation's  expand- 
ing metropolitan  areas.  Unchecked,  they 
could  be  fatal  to  the  central  business  dis- 
tricts of  cities  and  also  lead  to  stunted, 
misshapen  suburbs. 

These  conditions.  It  Is  widely  believed, 
do  not  cry  out  for  a  diagnostician.  Rather, 
they  call  for  skillful  surgeons,  bold  and 
Imaginative  planners,  5  to  10  years  for  re- 
cuperation, and  billions  of  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  remedies. 

MASS  transit  vanishing 
Time  is  running  out  for  many  communi- 
ties. Some  300  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
have  lost  all  their  mass  transit  in  the  last 
15  years.  Planners  and  transportation  opera- 
tors have  been  timid  so  far,  perhaps  with 
good  reason,  about  adopting  some  of  the 
new  technological  advances.  Such  advances 
include  labor-saving  automation  and  radi- 
cally different  forms  of  mass  transport  such 
as  giant  helicopters,  compressed  air  swim- 
mers, moncwalls.  and  passenger  conveyor 
belts. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  transit  experts 
and  harassed  municipal  6fflclals,  the  first 
essential  Is  to  keep  all  existing  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  operating  until  new  fa- 
cilities can  be  built  where  necessary.  Once 
a  railroad  abandons  a  commuter  division  and 
sells  Its  stations  or  other  properties  or  a  bus 
route  is  discontinued,  as  happ)ens  regularly. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  regain  the  facility 
for  Inclusion  In  a  new,  comprehensive  trans- 
portation system. 

The  second  essential  in  the  expert's  view, 
once  the  shrinkage  of  existing  facilities  has 
been  stopped.  Is  to  Improve  service.  This 
means  more  frequent  trains,  more  comforta- 
ble and  cleaner  coaches,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
duced fares.  This  is  being  tried,  to  a  limited 
extent  and  on  a  temporary  basis,  In  Phila- 
delphia and  on  five  of  the  New  Jersey  com- 
muter railroads  through  municipal  or  State 
subsidiaries. 

regional  boards  favored 
The  third  step  advocated — the  really  big 
one — Is  the  creation  of  regional  public  bodies 
to  build  comprehensive  transit  systems.  Into 
which  existing  systems  would  be  integrated 
where  possible.  Such  systems  would  Include 
rail  and  buslines  and  probably  some  new 
types  of  conveyances.  In  many  cases  they 
would  be  publicly  owned.  In  some  Instances 
Government  agencies  would  help  with  low- 
cost  loans  or  grants. 


The  financing  of  such  comprehensive  sys- 
tems will  not  be  easy.  A  single  metro- 
politan area,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  dis- 
trict, estimates  that  its  proposed  new  transit 
system  would  cost  $1,152  million. 

Some  transportation  operators  and  econ- 
omists believe  that  adequate  urban  ma.ss 
transit  will  never  pay  Its  way  solely  through 
fares  and  should  not  be  expected  to.  They 
say  miiss  transport  Is  a  public  service  like 
water  supply,  street  paving  and  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  that  Its  deficits  should  be 
met  out  of  tax  funds. 

wopeful  or  paying  wat 

Other  experts  are  hopeful  that  good  pub- 
lic transit,  fully  utilizing  new  engineering 
and  management  Ideas  and  labor  saving  in- 
novations, might  attract  sufficient  riders  to 
be  self-sustaining.  They  point  to  the  Jump 
In  fare  collections  on  days  when  snow  or  ice 
compels  the  railroads'  "foul  weather  friends  " 
to  leave  their  cars  at  home  or  in  city  snow- 
drifts. 

One  major  aim  of  all  the  proposals  for 
mn.ss  transit  Improvement  Is  to  wean  motor- 
ists away  from  their  private  cars.  Paster, 
more  comfortable  travel,  time  to  read  the 
newspaper,  and  surcease  from  the  dally 
Jousts  with  other  motorists  and  parking  dif- 
ficulties would  win  some  motorists  over. 
Others  might  be  Influenced  by  stricter  en- 
forcement of  no  parking  and  other  traffic 
regulations 

Local,  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
have  poured  millions  of  dollars  In  tax  re- 
lief, loans,  and  cash  subsidies  Into  ailing 
railroads  Just  to  keep  them  alive  until 
something   t>etter  can    be    worked  out. 

The  wisdom  of  such  expenditures  has 
been  questioned  by  some  experts  and  public 
officials  Luther  Gullck,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  recently: 

"I  strongly  suspect  that  most  of  the  money 
now  being  poured  by  governments  into  'sav- 
ing the  railroads'  Is  being  thrown  down  the 
drain   " 

Mr  Gullck  said  such  grants  and  loans 
were  "a  worthless  gesture  of  panic"  unless 
accompanied  by  a  rush  program  of  compre- 
hensive regional  planning  and  positive 
action. 

Edward  J.  Logue,  Boston  development  ad- 
ministrator, believes  that  all  conunuter  rail 
facilities  must  be  preserved,  even  If  they  are 
running  axle  deep  In  red  Ink,  for  integra- 
tion Into  nreawlde  transit  programs. 

In  Metropolitan  Boston,  where  600.000 
people  move  in  and  out  of  the  central  city 
dally,  all  the  commuter  railroads  and  the 
public  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  are 
losing  money.  The  MTA's  operating  deficit 
of  $22  million  for  1960  is  assessed  among  the 
14  communities  It  serves. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  Is  seeking  tax 
relief  from  Massachusetts  to  maintain  its 
Boston  commuter  service.  The  Boston  & 
Albany,  down  to  four  daily  commuter  trips 
to  the  western  suburbs.  Is  committed  only 
until    April   28   to  continue   that  service. 

A  special  commission  created  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  has  recommended 
that  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  ex- 
tend service  along  existing  railroad  rights- 
of-way  or  parallel  to  express  highways  at  a 
cost  of  $250  million.  A  similar  plan,  back  in 
1947,  was  rejected  by  the  suburban  tax- 
payers. 

Downtown  Boston  department  stores, 
which  formerly  opposed  any  ban  on  parking, 
have  seen  suburban  shopping  centers  out- 
pace them.  They  are  now  supporting  a  cam- 
paign to  adopt  the  no-downtown-street- 
parklng  pattern  of  Philadelphia. 

The  success  of  Philadelphia's  limited  ef- 
forts at  attracting  conunuters  back  to  the 
railroads  has  attracted  the  attenlon  of  many 
cities.  Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  to  give 
direct  subsidies  to  commuter  railroads  to 
reduce  fares  and  give  better  service. 
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It  began  In  1967  with  the  Chestnut  Hill 
lines  of  the  Petinsy1v«ni«  and  Reading  Rail- 
roads and  nov  gives  siibaidies  to  6  of  the 
12  commuter  lines  in  the  are.i  The  sub- 
sidies this  year  amount  to  $1,478,000. 

FARES    REOtJCCS    4  0    PmCKNT 

Of  these  six  lines,  fares  within  the  city  have 
been  cut  an  average  of  40  percent,  weekday 
service  has  Increased  25  percent,  the  number 
of  commuters  has  risen  38  percent,  and.  It 
ts  estinuiied.  3,500  fewer  private  cars  ciog 
downtown  streets. 

The  weakness  nf  the  Philadelphia  system 
is  that  the  subsidies,  and  the  fare  reductions 
and  service  Improvements,  apply  only  to 
those  sections  of  the  commuter  runs  lying 
within  the  city  limits  The  city  has  been 
unsuccessful  so  far  in  Its  efforts  to  get  tiie 
suburbs  to  put  \ip  money  to  expand  the  sub- 
sidy program. 

Not  content  to  rely  on  the  shot-ln-the- 
arm  treatment  for  the  commuter  lines,  Phil- 
adelphia Is  well  along  with  plans  for  a  $63 
million  extension  Into  Its  northeast  district 
of  the  subway,  which  the  city  owns  but  does 
not  o{>erate.  and  a  $16  million  extension  of 
the  Broad  Street  subway.  Among  several 
other  projects  under  consideration  Is  a 
$40  million  new  rail  link  to  Join  the  track- 
age of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Reading 
Railroads  in  midtown. 

The  linking  of  commuter  lines  that  now 
dead  end  in  cities,  to  bring  about  a  circula- 
tory transit  system.  Is  among  the  needs  in 
many  metropolitan  regions,  many  experts 
believe.  Such  continuity  makes  possible  op- 
erating economies,  too. 

V 
bail  service  lacking 

One  of  the  major  fallings  of  tran.'^lt  facili- 
ties In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  lies 
in  the  fact  that  practically  all  existing  lines 
radiate  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  leaving 
a  lack  of  rail  service  between  cubiu-bs  not  on 
the  radial  line 

Residents  of  Long  I&land.  for  Instance, 
have  no  way  of  getting  to  liieir  Jobs  in  the 
growing  Jersey  industrial  communities  ex- 
cept by  private  car  Westchester  and  Rock- 
land Counties,  separated  by  only  the  width 
of  the  Hudson  River  might  as  well  be  60 
miles  apart  If  It  were  not  for  tiie  private  cars 
Rocklanderrs  drive  across  the  Tappan  Zee 
Bridge  to  their  Jobs  In  Westchester. 

Nothing  less  than  regional  planning  of 
mass  trausfwrtation,  the  exp>erts  say,  will 
correct  such  situations,  which  are  plentiful 
In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

L*«8  progress  has  been  made  in  planning 
regional  transportation  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  than  in  moet  other  urban 
♦  regions.  This  is  partly  because  this  urban 
area  is  older,  bigger,  and  more  complex  than 
others.  A  more  formidable  barrier  to  com- 
prehensive planning,  however,  has  been  the 
fragmented  government  within  this  trlstate 
region.  This  has  been  responsible  for  piece- 
meal programs. 

Lyle  C  Fitch,  who  has  resigned  as  city  ad- 
ministrator, effective  April  16.  has  recom- 
mended to  Mayor  Wagner  the  creation  of  a 
study  group  to  evaluate  New  York's  present 
and  future  transjxjrtation  needs.  Noting 
the  transportation  responsibility  here  Is 
spread  among  11  public  departments  or 
authorities,  each  operating  under  different 
rules  and  controls.  Dr.  Fitch  wrote  to  the 
mayor: 

"There  Is  no  Inventory  of  present  travel 
movements,  no  attempt  to  project  future 
travel  requirements  or  to  define  the  respec- 
tive roles  which  should  be  played  by  autos, 
buses,  trucks,  and  rail  transportation  In 
meeting  future  needs." 

thxe:£-statx    agency    favoexo 

What  Is  needed,  various  a\ithar1tles  agree, 
Is  a  trlstate  agency  empowered  to  lay  out 
a  regional  traiuportatkm  system  and  then  to 
translate    Its   plans   Into   an  Integrated   rail, 


bus.  highway  system  This  would  require 
action  bj  the  three  State  legislatures 

Even  should  such  an  agency  be  authorized, 
it  would  face  a  Herculean  task  in  first  over- 
coming Interstate  and  upstate-downstate 
political  antagonisms,  community  rivalries. 
entrench?d  interests,  and  a  growing  opposi- 
tion to  new  taxation  This  would  have  to 
be  done  before  the  agency  could  work  out 
agreements  among  the  cities  and  suburbs 
on  how  they  would  share  the  costs  of  creat- 
ing an  integrated  regional  transport  s>-steni 

For  40  years,  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity has  avoided  making  any  major  approach 
to  metropolitan  transit  problems  although 
that  w;«  one  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  un- 
der the  blstate  compact  At  last,  however, 
it  hps  offered  to  purchase  the  bankrupt  Hud- 
ron  &  Manhattan  lino  It  has  also  offered 
to  use  some  of  Its  surplus  collections  of 
brldf»e  tolls  to  Improve  and  operate  the  com- 
muter rail  line 

The  port  authority  fxirther  offered  to  de- 
vote up  to  10  percent  of  Its  $70  million  gen- 
eral reserve  fund  annually  to  commuter  rail 
improvements  on  lines  other  than  the  H 
&  M 

Last  month  the  New  York  Legislature  au- 
thorized the  port  authority  to  go  ahead  on 
the  H  <fc  M.  deal,  but  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature has  yet  to  act. 

Neither  legislature  has  taken  up  the  au- 
thority's offer  of  broader  help  to  other  com- 
muter lines. 

Meanwhile,  relief  measures  can  be  taken 
on  many  fronts.  An  example  of  freeh  think- 
ing Is  the  changed  attitude  In  several  cities 
toward  midtown  parking.  A  few  years  ago 
public  garages  in  midtown  were  regarded 
as  a  progressive  step  toward  easing  traffic 
congestion. 

now    parking    at    OtJTSKIRTS 

The  new  idea  Is  to  place  parking  spaces 
at  the  outskirts  of  cities  and  to  ban  such 
new  con-structlon  downtown.  In  New  York, 
the  city  planning  commLsslon  has  Just  re- 
jected Traffic  Commissioner  T.  T.  Wiley's 
program  for  midtown  garages 

In  Cleveland,  where  the  municipal  rapid 
transit  system  has  built  parking  lots  near 
the  city  limits.  Mayor  Anthony  J.  CelebreTzc 
has  found  this  is  keeping  7.000  cars  a  day 
from  coming  downtown  and  is  bringing  ad- 
ditional fares  to  the  public  transit  system 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Government's 
acceptance  of  the  mass  transportation  prob- 
lem as  a  national  crisis  has  crystallized 
Tliat  the  trfflislt  problem  is  expected  to  be 
treated  as  part  of  overall  urban  problems  by 
the  department  of  urban  affairs,  which  Is 
likely  to  be  created  this  year 

Meanwhile,  several  measures  are  before 
Congress  or  will  be  Introduced  within  the 
next  few  weeks  for  Federal  financial  aid  to 
regional  transportation  agencies.  These  are 
designed  to  keep  existing  lines  rolling  and  to 
finance  studies  and  demonstrations  of  new 
method.«; 


IFiom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11,  1961  I 
Rail  Rescok  Not  Enottch 
Only  the  illogical  can  fall  to  be  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  rail  passenger  transporui- 
tlon,  and  especially  the  commuter  lines. 
Yet  as  the  picture  has  darkened,  there  have 
also  and  simultaneously  been  contradictory, 
encouraging  signs. 

Whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  commissions  main- 
tained a  traditionally  aloof,  almost  hostile 
attitude  of  discipline  toward  the  rail  car- 
riers as  a  monopoly  against  which  tlie  public 
had  to  be  protected,  today's  mood  is  one  of 
belated  helpfulness.  The  rail  commuter 
problem,  first  seen  as  a  purely  local  emer- 
gency, has  not  only  engaged  the  sympathy 
and  the  pocketbook  of  the  States,  but  as  It 
has  become  recognized  as  a  concesTi  of  metro- 
politan areas — In  which  so  large  a  percentage 
of  our  population  lives — It  has.  for  the  first 


time,    become    a    national    problem    and    is 
being  so  considered  by  Congress 

A  two-part  article  concluded  in  this  news- 
paper today  empluislzes  the  danger  that 
the  remedy  may  not  only  be  too  late  but 
also  too  lltUe  This  was  also  a  message 
carried  to  a  congressional  hearing  last  month 
by  Walter  D.  Blnger.  a  coiisulilng  engineer, 
as  vice  president  of  the  Regloi\al  Plan  As- 
sociation He  testified  that  new  equipment 
for  a  truly  modern  commuter  system  should 
be  compatible,  to  pave  the  way  for  an  inte- 
grated system 

This  point — of  warning  against  the  hope 
that  mere  rescue  of  the  rallmuds  was  enough, 
by  Uix  relief,  by  loans  for  equipment  pur- 
chase, by  subsidy  payments  from  the  tax- 
payer, to  guaranteee  contlnvied  operi;tlon 
has  been  made  repeatedly  bj  other  respected 
voices  on  the  New  York  scene.  Luther  Gu- 
llck. president  of  \he  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  a  student  of  metropolitan 
problems,  has  warned  a  congressional  hear- 
ing that  money  to  save  the  railroads  will  be 
lost  down  the  drain,  a  gesture  nf  panic,  un- 
less we  think  In  new  term.---,  abandoning 
antiquated  systems,  antiquated  ideas  atKjut 
transportation. 

Tlie  railroads  are  a  national  problem,  as 
well  as  State  and  local.  Recognition  of  that 
fact  may  help  xis  to  think  larger,  beyond 
mere  rescue  to  building  anew.  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  It  means  creation  of 
at  least  a  three-State  agency  and  perhaps 
five-State  If  we  tail.  Government  owner- 
ship of  Uie  railroads  Is  the  penalty,  and  final 
soUitlon. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR   THE  AGED 
NEEDED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Pif  sident,  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues'  attention  to  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  concise  arguments 
I  have  read  in  support  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  through  the  social  secmity 
system  which  appeartKl  in  the  March  31 
i.ssue  of  the  Catholic  Bulletin,  the  official 
paper  of  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

As  noted  in  the  article,  at  the  prp.«;cnt 
time  more  than  half  of  our  cldej-  citizens 
do  not  receive  the  lecognized  minimum 
income  needed  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  As  a  result  these 
bclow-minimum-income  elderly  i>eople 
have  to  striiRgle  in  virtual  poverty  or 
accept  aid  from  their  families.  Millions 
of  our  elder  citizens  simply  do  not  have 
the  financial  resoiuces  to  siistain  Uicrn 
at  a  decent  standard  of  living  ^ven  in 
times  of  good  health,  let  alone  when  Ill- 
ness strikes.* 

No  wonder  that  our  elder  citizens  are 
staking  their  hopes  for  a  more  secure  old 
age  on  passage  of  legislation  to  set  up  an 
adequate  medical  care  program  Uiroui^h 
the  social  security  system.  1 

Mr.  President,  w^  have  a  duty  to  devi.se 
a  program  so  that  no  persons  m  then- 
latter  years  have  to  live  in  dread  of  their 
life  savings  being  wiped  out  by  a  sudden 
illness.  We  have  an  obli"ation  to  our 
elder  citizens  to  sec  that  they  may  live 
out  Uieir  lives  in  dignity  and  with  a  sense 
of  well-being.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  by  Donald  McDonald  be 
inserted  at  this  ixjint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AcEO    Mktical    Aid    Neeseo 
( By    Donald    McDonald ) 
I  have  never  felt  that  social  security  was 
the    only    approach    to    the   solution    of    the 
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problem  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  in  this 
country. 

But  I  and  It  hard  to  believe  that  such  an 
approach  is  socialistic  or  Marxist  or  that  It 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  Ameri- 
can medical  profession  and  the  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship  as  we  have  traditionally 
known  it. 

I  also  find  It  significant  that  those  who 
make  such  wtld  charges  against  the  social 
security  solution  to  the  problem,  or  who  as- 
sert that  there  really  Is  no  problem  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  are  hardly  ever  found 
among  the  millions  of  people  la  this  country 
who  are  over  65. 

Increased  pressure  has  been  generated  for 
a  realistic  and  humanistic  solution  to  this 
problem  In  just  the  past  12  years  since 
President  Harry  Truman's  proposed  compul- 
sory health  insurance  plan  was  also  labeled 
■'socialistic' 

This  increased  pressure  obviously  is  not 
being  generated  by  Socialists  or  Marxists. 
It  is  being  generated  by  Increased  numbers 
of  American  citizens  who  are  joining  the  65- 
and-older  group  and  finding  that  the'r  pen- 
sions, social  security  payments,  and  t.ender 
savings  are  just  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
astronomical  costs  of  illness  and  death  in 
oiu-  affluent  society. 

In  1900,  3  million  Americans — 1  out  of 
every  25 — were  65  years  or  older.  In  1960, 
15' J  million  Americans — 1  out  of  every  12 — 
were  65  or  older. 

In  1900,  only  1  In  10  Americans  could  ex- 
pect to  reach  age  65;  In  1960.  2  out  of  3 
Americans  can  expect  to  reach  that  age. 

By  1970,  there  will  be  22  million  Americans 
in  the  over-65  category. 

According  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  the  absolute  minimum  average 
annual  income  needed  by  a  retired  elderly 
couple  Is  $3,000.  Yet,  more  than  half  the 
present  15,550  000  persons  over  65  do  not 
receive  even  this  minimum  retirement  in- 
come. 

According  to  Dr  Edward  L.  Bortz.  M  D.  (an 
expert  in  geriatrics  and'  former  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association),  these 
below-mlnlmum-income  elderly  people  are 
"either  living  in  virtual  poverty  or  are  hav- 
ing to  accepi,  aid  from  their  families." 

He  adds  that  'roughly  a  third  of  all  older 
people  in  the  United  States  are  sharing  the 
homes  of  relatives." 

But  even  those  elderly  couples  or  Individ- 
uals who  enjoy  the  minimum  retirement  in- 
come of  $3,000  may  find  their  life  savings 
wiped  out  by  a  catastrophic  Illness. 

Frequently  these  small  savings,  together 
wiih  social  security  monthly  payments 
(which  a  man  has  earned  by  his  contribu- 
tions during  his  working  years)  are  the  dif- 
ference between  his  self-respect  and  no  self- 
respect.  They  are  also  the  margin  by  which 
he  may  enjoy  some  ease  of  mind  regarding 
economic  security. 

It  seems  to  me  that  hospital  administrators 
and  physicians  should  be  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  attack  as  socialistic  or  unre- 
alistic a  plan  which  would  enable  elderly 
citizens  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  illness  and 
death  with  a  modicum  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  Just  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
public  image,  such  attacks  would  seem  to 
leave  the  medical  profession  and  the  hospital 
people  disastrously  defenseless. 

■With  more  and  more  American  citizens 
Joining  the  over-65  ranks,  our  society  must 
develop  a  medical  care  plan  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  economic  and 
health  problems  involved. 

If  it  is  not  developed  this  year,  it  will  be 
developed  next  year,  or  the  year  after.  But 
it  will  come. 

And  I  am  afraid  the  only  impression  the 
medical  and  hospital  people  will  have  made 
on  the  American  people  Is  that  they  fought 
It.  as  they  have  fought  such  advances  in  the 
past,  and  that  they  were  brought  Into  It 
kicking  and  screaming. 


Social  security  may  not  be  the  ideal  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Certainly  In  the  Initial 
years  of  a  social  security  program  what  the 
beneficiaries  receive  is  out  of  proportion 
to  what  they  have  contributed.  And  uni- 
versal social  security  coverage  will  Include  a 
number  of  elderly  citizens  who,  out  of  their 
personal  resources,  are  able  to  meet  their 
own  health-care  expenses. 

But  laws,  particularly  those  involving  so- 
cial and  economic  problems,  are  made  for 
the  general  welfare  of  a  society.  Minor  In- 
equities and  inconsistencies  are  unavoidable. 
They  are  tolerated  because  general  good  or 
benefit  of  the  law  far  outweighs  the  scat- 
tered, particular  instances  of  Inequitable  or 
inapplicable  effect. 

Perhaps  If  there  were  a  more  uniform 
history  of  hospitals  and  physicians  adjusting 
rates  and  fees  to  fit  economic  conditions  of 
elderly  patients,  we  would  accept  with  bet- 
ter humor  their  present  violent  and  extreme 
hostility  to  the  Kennedy  administration's 
proposed  social  security  health-care  program 
Perhaps,  too.  in  that  event  there  would  be 
far  less  pressure  for  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

No  one,  not  even  the  elderly  people  on 
marginal  Incomes,  expects  hospitals  or  physi- 
cians to  give  their  services  free 

But  If  there  Is  no  practicable  method  by 
which  these  services  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cost  proportionate  to  the  patient's  ability 
to  pay.  then  prepaid  health  insurance,  like 
prepaid  social  security  retirement  Income, 
would  seem  to  deserve  more  thoughtful  con- 
sideration than  it  has  received  to  date  from 
the  medical  and  health  professions  in  this 
country. 


SEVENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  AMER- 
ICAN STATES:    A  YEAR  OF  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  Senator  from  Florida 
commented  on  the  71st  armiversary  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
In  a  sense,  this  is  Pan  American  Day. 
which  we  should  be  commemorating  and 
celebrating.  I  had  intended  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  on  his  fine  address, 
but  there  were  other  Senators  who 
wished  to  speak,  and  I  decided  that  I 
would  speak  in  my  own  time  later  in 
the  day. 

Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  regional  system  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  customary 
on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Organization   of   American    States. 

Certainly  the  OAS  has  proved  to  be 
an  extraordinary  device  for  preserving 
peace  in  the  inter-American  family  of 
Nations.  On  several  occasions  it  has 
brought  hostilities  to  a  halt.  In  other 
cases,  the  OAS  has  succeeded  in  heading 
off  conflicts  by  exerting  moral  pressure 
on  the  contending  parties  to  use  its  pro- 
cedures for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  Our  regional  system  has  also 
demonstrated  its  value  against  external 
aggression  by  facilitating  cooperation  for 
defense  during  the  dark  days  of  World 
War  II. 

The  very  longevity  of  the  OAS  is  nota- 
ble. As  international  organizations  go. 
71  years  is  a  long,  long  life.  The  OAS 
owes  its  vitality  and  durability  to  the 
willingness  of  the  American  Republics 
to  adjust  its  procedures  and  duties  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  shifting  circum- 
stances. 


This  year  is  a  crucial  one  for  the  in- 
ter-American system.  Strains  within 
the  OAS  tauten  as  the  urge  for  political 
freedom  and  social  progress  deepens 
within  Latin  America.  Hemisphere 
leaders  must  somehow  reconcile  two 
seemingly  incompatible  principles  which 
underpin  unity — the  belief,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  OAS  must  direct  eCforts 
toward  attaining  representative  democ- 
racy in  each  of  the  21  American  Re- 
publics as  a  basic  measure  of  security 
for  all  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sacred  principle  of  nonintervention 
which  precludes  any  intervention  in  the 
aflaiis  of  member  states.  Meanwhile, 
the  OAS  is  being  looked  upon  more  and 
more  as  a  vehicle  by  which  economic 
justice  can  be  obtained  for  the  rapidly 
expanding  ma.sses  of  Latin  Americas 
hungry  people. 

To  these  pressures  from  within  aie 
added  those  emanating  from  Sino. So- 
viet and  Cuban  Communist  sources — 
hard-hitting  and  constant  efforts  to  rip 
apait  American  solidarity  by  creating 
dissension  and  by  sabotaging  endeavors 
to  improve  living  conditions  in  Latin 
America  in  order  to  imdermine  faith  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  creed  that  eco- 
nomic justice  is  attainable  without  the 
loss  of  personal  freedom. 

The  next  year  will  tell  whether  Amer- 
ican solidarity  can  endure  the  stresses. 
We  can  take  some  hope  from  the  history 
of  the  regional  system.  In  the  past,  its 
framework  has  been  sufficiently  flexible 
and  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  hemisphere  so 
attractive  that  men  of  good  will  found 
it  possible  to  make  adjustments  to  keep 
the  system  from  fraying  apart. 

It  is  now  our  turn  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  modified  situation. 

President  Kennedys  proposal  for  an 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  spelled  out  in  his 
March  13  address  holds  out  great  prom- 
ise. His  pledge  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
help  the  Latin  American  people  attain 
justice  without  sacrificing  liberty  has 
had  magnificent  reception  in  the  nations 
to  the  south.  Except  for  some  sour- 
grapes  comments  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  some  party-line  responses 
from  Cuba,  the  U.S.  proposals  have  been 
well  received. 

A  Mexican  newspaper  commented: 

One  of  the  most  notable  docun^ent«  In 
inter-American  relations. 

Another  leading  Mexican  daily  stated; 

What  is  extraordinary  and  of  real 
value  •  •  •  Is  that  it  clearly  states  that  it 
does  not  accept  and  rejects  as  friends  or 
allies  the  privileged  and  the  feudal-minded 
castes  In  Latin  America;  that  it  seeks  and 
wants  an  understanding  with  the  people. 

According  to  another: 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  daring  prQ- 
grams  of  human  development  voiced  by  a 
chief  of  state,  the  10  points  of  the  pro- 
gram  •    •    •   revives  our  optimism. 

In  Bogota,  a  strongly  conservative 
newspaper  headlined:  "You  have  given 
great  hope  to  fearful  and  disappointed 
people,"  while  a  rival  liberal  newspaper 
commented : 

We  must  first  hall  the  lofty  Ideas  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  purpose  and.  something  new  in 
the  language  to  which  U.8.  statesmen  have 
accustomed  us;  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
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nature     and     scope     of     Latin     American 
j)roblem8. 

President  Lleras  Camargo  of  Colom- 
bia— Mr.  Pan  America  himself — seemed 
to  sum  up  his  country's  reaction  with 
these  words: 

You.  Mr.  President,  have  a  clear  and  pro- 
found conception  of  what  the  relationship 
must  be  between  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere The  cooperation  you  suggest  has 
been  the  desire  of  Latin  America  for  many 
years. 

Similar  generous  comments  have  come 
in  from  other  heads  of  state  in  Latin 
America,  including  President  Quadros  of 
Brazil,  Fiondizi  of  Ai-pentina,  Alle.sandri 
of  Chile,  and  Betancourt  of  Venezuela. 

I  was  particularly  inteiested  in  a 
document  that  has  none  largely  un- 
noticed in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
joint  declaration  of  Latin  American 
democratic  partie-s  urging  supp>oi-t  for 
President  Kennedy's  proposals.  While 
editorial  and  official  comments  in  Latin 
America  are  gratifying,  I  find  it  espe- 
cially hopeful  that  Latin  American  party 
leaders,  who  play  such  an  imix)rtant  role 
in  directing  the  currents  of  thought  in 
their  countries,  have  added  their  weight 
in  the  struggle  to  redeem  fellow  Ameri- 
cans from  despair  without  resort  to 
violent  and  alien  doctrines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
Declaration  of  San  Jose:  Joint  Declara- 
tion of  Latin  American  Democratic 
Parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Declakation  or  San  Jose 

(Joint  Declaration  of  Latin  American  Demo- 
cratic Parties.  March  28,  1961.  on  President 
Kennedy's  speech  of  March  13,  1961) 

Our  Democratic  Parties  wel<~ome  the  new 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Latin 
America,  which  Is  consistent  with  the  his- 
toric North  American  Revolution,  atid  with 
our  own  political  and  social  aims. 

If  our  Republics,  through  a  lack  of  re- 
sponse, missed  the  opportunity  offered  by 
President  Roosevelt's  good  neighbor  policy, 
to  effect  a  subftantlal  change  In  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Americas,  they  should 
now  take  President  Kennedy's  word,  and  as- 
sume the  initiative  in  the  proposed  Alliance 
for  Progress 

This  alliance  must  usher  in  a  new  style 
and  a  new  spirit  in  hemispheric  affairs.  Its 
effectiveness  wi:i  depend  in  the  measure  to 
which  social  Justice  prevails  in  the  dealings 
between  nations. 

We  await  the  appllc.ntion  of  the  Inter- 
Amencan  treaties  that  guarantee  the  demo- 
cratic rights  We  still  have  thousands  of 
exiles  and  political  prisoners,  victims  of  the 
old  dynastic  dictatorships  and  of  the  new 
totalitarian  tyranny. 

In  the  economic  field,  all  our  export  prod- 
ucts are  now  in  a  crisis.  Emergency  meas- 
ures are  needed,  In  addition  to  long-range 
plans. 

We  have  fought  alone  until  now.  We 
consider  foreign  help  as  an  act  of  justice. 
However,  help  must  come  to  our  America 
without  political  strings,  without  exploita- 
tion, and  without  the  antidemocratic 
proselytlsra    of    the    totalitarian    powers. 

T\\e  suggestion  that  our  countries  must 
adopt  social  reforms  is  not  new  to  us,  but 
riither  a  reaffirmation  of  our  own  political 
platforms. 

Ovir  parties  call  on  all  Latin  Americans  to 
accept.  In  a  cons-ructive  and  dignified  spirit, 
the  friendly  hand  that  Is  now  tendered. 


Other  democratic  groups  have  Issued  or 
are  preparing  separate  statements,  according 
to  local  circumstances.  We  express  otir  soli- 
darity with  all  those  who  stand  for  unity, 
freedom,  and  social  well-being  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre.  Partido 
Aprista  Peruano:  Raul  Leoni.  Partido 
Accion  Democratica  de  Venezuela: 
Rafael  Caldera,  Partido  Social  Cristiano 
(COPE)  de  Veneztiela;  Jose  Figueres, 
Partido  Liberadon  Naclonal  de  Costa 
Rica;  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo,  Partido 
Liberal  de  Colombia:  Luis  BatUe 
Berres.  Partido  Colorado  de  Uruguay: 
Arcillo  Alvar.ado.  Partido  Popular 
Dcmocratico  de  Puerto  Rico:  Aurellano 
Sanchez  Arango.  Frente  Naclonal  Dcm- 
ocratico AAA.  Frente  Unldo  Liberadon 
Nacionel  de  Cuba:  Mario  Mcndez 
Montenegro,  Partido  Revoluclonarlo 
de  Guatemaln:  Jos^  Mejla  Arellano, 
Partido  Liberal  de  Honduras:  Juan 
Bosch,  Angel  Mlolan,  Partido  Revolu- 
cionano  Domlnicano;  Ho!t:.cio  Ornes. 
Vanguardia  Revoluclonarla  Domlni- 
cana:  Enrique  Lacayo  Farfan,  Partido 
Liberal  Indeplendiente  de  Nicaragua: 
Fernando  AgUero.  Partido  Conservador 
de  Nicaragua:  Elpldlo  Yegras,  Partido 
Revoluclonarlo  Febrerlsta  de  Paraguay; 
Carlos  Pastore.  Justo  Prleto,  Luis 
Adolfo  Aponte.  Partido  Literal  Para- 
guayo:  Amerlco  Ghloldl,  Partido  So- 
clallsta  Democratlco  de  Argentina; 
Manuel  OrdoAez.  Partido  Demcxrrata 
Cristiano  de  Argentina;  Ed  jardo  Prel, 
Partido  Social  Cristiano  de  Chile; 
David  Samudio.'^artido  Liberal  Naclo- 
nal de  Panama:  Luis  Domingo  Alfaro, 
Resistencia  Civil  Liberal  de  Panama; 
Alfredo  Garcia,  Union  Civica  Radical 
de  Argentina:  Carlos  Lacerda,  Union 
Democratica  Naclonal  de  Erasil;  Fer- 
nando Ferrari,  Movimiento  Trabal- 
hista   Renovador  de    Brasll. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
positive  nature  of  President  Kennedys 
proposal  appears  to  have  f:alvanized 
opinion  throughout  the  hemisphere  to- 
ward new  and  ledoubled  efforts  for  in- 
ter-American cooperation.  This  high 
degree,  of  unity  of  purpose  must  not  be 
permitted  to  di.«;sipate  throuch  lethargy, 
buicaucratic  delays,  or  a  diveision  of 
our  interest  as  the  onrush  of  political 
events  in  other  aieas  commands  our 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  peace  of  the  world  and  in  the 
problems  of  mankind  and  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  and  I  salute  the 
Organization  of  American  States  on  its 
71st  anniversary.  I  call  upon  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  take 
on  even  greater  responsibilities  in  this 
hemi.sphere,  and  fireater  responsibilities 
to  assure  peace  and  tranquility  and  free- 
dom and  justice.  I  hope  that  evei-y 
Member  of  Congress  will  pledge  unquali- 
fied support  to  the  principles  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Amei'ican  States,  so  that 
we  can  build  an  alliance  for  progress  in 
the  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor,  and  can 
have  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  is  re- 
quired of  friendly  nations  in  this 
hemisphei-e. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  E>oint  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Americas  Resp>ond."  published  "in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  30.  1961.  The 
editorial  comments  upon  the  response 
of   the   countries   of   Latin   America   to 


Piesident  Kennedy  s  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress plan  for  Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Americas  Respowd 

The  respHjnse  to  President  Kennedy's 
■  Alliance  for  Progress"  plan  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  hemisphere  and  a  number  of  the  most 
responsible  newspapers  has  been  gratifying. 
This  is  Important  because  the  success  of  the 
Kennedy  program  depends  In  large  measure 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  Latin  American 
governing  classes. 

Friendly  and  enthusiastic  messages  have 
reached  the  White  House  from  the  Presidents 
of  Venezuela.  Colombia.  Chile,  Argentina, 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  some  smaller  countries. 

The  letter  from  President  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela,  the  text  of  which  has  Just  been 
made  available  here,  was  exceptionally  inter- 
esting. Senor  Betancourt  feels  that  there 
has  been  "a  change  of  direction  in  U.S.  con- 
duct toward  Latin  America"  and  "the 
White  House  begins  to  speak  a  language  that 
has  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt."  Since  President 
Betancourt,  like  other  liberal  democratic 
leaders  of  Latin  America,  has  been  critical 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  policies, 
this  is  intended  as  a  high  compliment  to  the 
new  administration  in  Washington. 

The  President's  letter  is  most  interesting 
In  his  assertion  that  there  has  to  he  "a  revo- 
lution" In  Latin  America,  especially  with 
agrarian  reform,  but  that  ii  can  be  done 
"by  evolutionary  methods  " 

This  is  what  the  Betancourt  government 
is  trying  to  do  in  Venezuela  and  It  is  what 
the  United  States,  in  its  new  policies,  wants 
to  see  done.  It  Is  the  answer — the  only 
possible  effective  answer — to  the  revolution- 
ary drive  of  the  combined  forces  of  Fidells- 
mo  and  communism  In  Latin  America. 

The  obstacles  to  winning  full  and  effective 
cooperation  in  Latin  .America  from  the  rul- 
ing classes  are  far  greater  than  generally 
realized  in  the  United  States.  This  is  why 
the  favorable  reception  President  Kennedys 
plan  has  received  from  democratic  states- 
men in  Latin  America  Is  so  encouraging. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  18,   1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  if 
thei-e  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  10  o'clcKk  a.m.  on  Tue.sday 
next. 

The  motion  wa«:  agreed  to:  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.  •  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtil  Tuesday,  April  18,  1961.  at 
10  ocl(x-k  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  April  14,  1961: 
-^  U.S.  Marshals 

Clayburne  A  McLelland.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  term  of  8  years,  vice  Joseph  I. 
Kincald. 

John  E  Magulre,  Sr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  for  a  term  of  4  years.  \ice  Thomas 
N.  Trent. 

Post  Office  Department 
Louis  J.  Doyle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

James  Wine,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Luxem- 
bourg. 

In  the  Ahmt  * 

Brig.  Gen.  Joe  Calvin  Lambert,  030033, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army),  for  appointment  as  the  Adjutant 
General,  U.S.  Army,  as  major  general  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  and  as 
major  general  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3036,  3442  and 
3447. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Webster  Anderson.  017101,  U.S. 
Army,  for  appointment  as  The  Quartermaster 
General,  US.  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3036. 

Brig.  Gen.  Julian  Alexander  Wilson, 
030359,  Ai-my  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions    of    chapter   839,    title    10   of    the 
United  State   Code: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Harold  W.  Ohlke,  1777A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Don.  S.  Wenger.  19186A,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Samuel  C.  Phillips.  8981A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

Col.  Oscar  John  Ogren.  020037,  Dental 
Corps,  for  appointment  as  brigadier  general. 
Dental  Corps,  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and 
3306. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate.  April  14,  1961: 
us.  Marshals 

Paul  D.  Sossamon,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  US.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Roy  A.  Harmon. 

E.  Herman  Burrows,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  H.  Somers. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.VY,  Al'KIL  17,  1901 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Beraard  Bra-skamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  12:15:  Thou  shalt  be  stedfast  and 
shalt  not  fear. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God, 
whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  Thy  di- 
vine will  is  supreme  and  inevitable.  Thy 
laws  are  changeless  and  eternal  and  in 
our  obedience  to  them  we  find  our  peace 
and  hope. 

Grant  that  we  may  walk  faithfully 
and  without  fear  in  the  ways  which  Thou 
hast  marked  out  for  us  and  made  known 
unto  us. 

May  we  be  inspired  with  a  more  vivid 
and  vital  experience  of  Thy  presence 
and  power  during  these  days  of  strain 
and  stress  when  we  are  disquieted  in 
spirit  and  haunted  at  times  by  a  sense  of 
futility  and  frustration. 


Help  us  to  believe  and  understand  that 
it  is  oui-  highest  calling  and  our  chal- 
lenging duty  to  be  steadfast  and  unmov- 
able.  always  abounding  In  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  for  as  much  as  we  know  that 
our  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Huml|ly  and  confidently  we  offer  our 
prayer  in  the  name  of  the  Christ,  our 
Saviour.    Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedinps  of 
Thursday,  April  13,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
foUowins  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Hay  (Joe  Mah) ; 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Nglm 
Bell  (Bill  Mah); 

S.  133.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establish- 
ing a  boundary  between  those  States; 

S.  186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Kwj-Wel  Chen; 

S  215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren; 

S  746  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mee 
Hong; 

S.  757    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shojl  Hlrose; 

S.  759  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki  Ueeder; 

8. 945  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton 
Urbancic  and  Antonia  Urbanclc;  and 

S.  949  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Tledenuinn. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska)  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  in  place  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1.  ex- 
cused. 


WORK  PLANS,  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

April  13.  1961. 
Hon.  Savj  Raybturn, 
The  Speaker. 

U.S.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  today  con- 
sidered the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
by  Executive  Communications-  2013,  2233  and 
2306  of  the  86th  Congress  and  referred  to 
this  committee  and  unanlmoi:sIy  approved 
each  of  such  plans.  The  work  plans  In- 
volved are: 

State:  Watershed 

New  Mexico Tortugas  Arroyo. 

Kentucky Caney  Creek. 

Hawaii Walanae  Iki. 

Florida Upper  Josephine- 
Jackson  Creek. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D.  Coolet,  Chairman. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 


Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  tomorrow  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  Uie  call  of 
Calendar  Wednesday  this  week  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma"sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND  AUTOMATION.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Unemployment  and  Auto- 
mation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  have  permission  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


EFFECTIVE      DATE       OF      CERTAIN 
STATUTORY  AWARDS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  861  >  to 
provide  that  no  application  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  statutory 
awjards  for  certain  conditions  which, 
prior  to  August  1.  1952.  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  service  connected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDY  OF  REHABILITATION  OF 
AGING  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  73  I  providing  for  a  study  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  into  the 
problems  of  veterans  who  are  elderly, 
chronically  ill.  or  otherwise  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKI:R.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LANDS  AT  LUKE- WILLIAMS  AIR 
FORCE   RANGE,    YUMA.    ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3507) 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  reser- 
vation for  the  Departments  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  of  certain  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Luke-Wil- 
liams Air  Force  Range.  Yuma.  Ariz.,  for 
defense  purpKjses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
RepiCicntatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  wlthdrRw  the  public  lands,  and 
the  minerals  therein,  within  the  nreas  de- 
scribed In  section  2  of  this  Act  from  all  ap- 
propriations and  other  forms  of  disposition 
under  the  public  land  law.s  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and 
to  reserve  such  lands  (subject  to  an  agree- 
ment which  has  l)ecn  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  Joint  use  of  the  lands  in  area 
"A"  for  military  and  wildlife  purposes)  at 
the  request  of  ttie  Departments  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Nivy.  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  a  |>eriod  of  ten  year.= 
with  an  option  to  renew  the  withdrawal  and 
reservation  for  a  period  of  five  years  by 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
subject  to  the  condition  thut  the  reserva- 
tion may  be  terminated  at  any  time  during 
either  of  such  periods  by  the  .Secretary  of 
Defense  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  However,  this  Act  does  not 
affect  Executive  Order  Numbered  8038  of 
January  5.  19S9  (4  F.R.  437 ».  establishing 
the  Cabeza  Prleta  Game  Range,  except  to 
the  extent  rendered  necessary  by  the  na- 
tional defense 

(b)  Lnuds  within  area  "A"  withdrawn 
and  reserved  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such  appro- 
priation and  other  disposition  under  the 
public  land  laws  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  determine  to  be  consistent  both 
with  the  requirements  \f  Executive  Order 
Numbered  8038  of  January  5.  1939  (4  F.R. 
437).  and.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  with  the  requirements  of  the 
national  defens*-.  Lands  within  area  "B' 
withdrawn  and  reserved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
iuch  appropriation  and  other  disposition 
vmder  the  public  land  laws  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  deems  advisable  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  national 
defense. 

(c)  Upon  the  final  determination  of  the 
reservation  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inferior  shall  revoke  the  order 
of  withdrawal  and  reservation.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  applications  for  further  with- 
drawals and  reservations  at  the  time  of  such 
revocation  under  1  \ws  and  regulations  then 
existing. 

(d)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Air  Fore*  or  the 
Secre|pry  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  purchase,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise,  any  rights  In  any  public  lands 
withdrawn  and  reserved  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  right  to  enter  upon  the  lands  de- 
.scrlbed  In  section  2  to  use  them  for  the  de- 
fense purposes  set  forth  In  the  application 
for  withdrawal  and  reservation,  under  the 
withdrawal  and  reservation  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.     The  right 


granted  by  this  subsection  Is  subject,  during 
the  period  t>etween  entry  and  the  assump- 
tion of  full  control  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior  may.  in  his  discretion,  specify. 
Sec.  2  The  lands  authorized  to  be  with- 
drawn and  reserved  by  this  Act  are  described 
as  follows:  Approximately  479.100  acres,  more 
or  less,  within  the  Luke-Wllllams  Air  Force 
Range.  Pima.  Maricopa,  and  Yuma  Coun- 
ties, Arizona,  and  more  fully  descrlljed  as 
lullows: 

(1)  Area  •'A'",  located  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Luke-Williams  Air  Force  Range, 
Pima    County.   Arizona,  comprised  of — 

sections  19  to  21,  inclusive,  and  sections  28 
to  33.  Inclusive,  township  14  south,  range 
8  west:  sections  4  to  9.  inclusive  sections 
16  to  21.  Inclusive,  sections  28  to  33.  inclu- 
sive, township  15  south,  range  8  west;  sec- 
tions 4  to  9.  Inclusive,  sections  16  to  21.  In- 
clusive, sections  28  to  33.  Inclusive,  township 
16  south,  range  8  west;  sections  4.  5.  6,  8, 
and  9.  township  17  south,  range  8  west: 

sections  16  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  14 
south,  range  9  west:  all  In  townships  15 
south,  16  south,  and  17  south,  range  9  west; 
sections  13  to  36,  Inclusive,  tovnship  14 
south,  range  10  west;  all  in  townships  15 
south  and  16  south,  range  10  west  GUa  and 
Salt  River  base  and  meridian,  Pima  County, 
Arizona,  a  total  of  132.900  acres,  more  or 
less. 

(2)  Area  '"B",  located  In  the  western  and 
northwestern  portions  of  Luke-Wllllams  Air 
Force  Range.  Yuma  County.  Arizona,  com- 
prised of — 

all  In  townships  8  and  9  south,  range  12 
west;  sections  1.  2.  3.  and  4,  lot  1  and  the 
south  half  of  section  5,  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  6,  sec- 
tions 7  to  36.  inclusive,  township  8  south, 
range  13  west; 

all  In  township  9.  south,  range  13  west; 
the  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  11.  the  south  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  and  the  south  half  of  section  12. 
sections  13  and  14.  the  south  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  and  the  south  half  of 
section  15.  the  south  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
16.  sections  19  to  36.  inclusive,  township  8 
south,  range  14  west;  all  In  township  9  south, 
range  14  west; 

sections  33  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  8 
south,  range  15  west;  all  in  township  9  south, 
range  15  west;  sections  1  and  2.  in  sections 
7  to  36,  inclu^ve.  township  9  south,  range  16 
west;  sections  12  to  16,  Inclusive,  the  south 
half  of  section  17,  sections  19  to  36.  inclusive, 
township  S  south,  range  17  west; 

the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21,  the 
south  half  of  section  22,  sections  23  to  36, 
Inclusive,  township  9  south,  range  18  west; 
sections  25  to  36,  inclusive,  township  B  south, 
range  19  west;  sections  25  to  36,  Inclusive, 
township  9  south,  range  20  west;  sections  4 
to  10.  Inclusive,  sections  14  to  23.  Inclusive, 
sections  26  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  10 
south,  range  20  west; 

sections  25  to  36.  inclusive,  township  9 
south,  range  21  west:  all  In  townships  10 
south.  11  south.  12  south,  range  21  west; 
sections  25  to  28,  inclusive,  the  east  half, 
tlie  east  half  of  the  northwest  quaiter  and 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29,  sections 
32  to  36.  In/luslve,  township  9  south,  range 
21'  west;  sections  1  to  5.  Inclusive,  the  east 
half  of  section  6.  sections  7  to  36.  Inclusive, 
township  10  south,  range  22  west;  all  in 
townships  11  south,  and  12  south,  range  22 
west.  Gila  and  Salt  River  base  and  meridian. 
Yuma  County.  Arizona,  a  total  of  346,200 
acres,  more  or  less. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  Ime  3.  strike  out  all  of  the  lan- 
guage through  the  words  "the  Interior."  on 
page  2,  line  10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:    "That    (a)    subject  to   valid 


existing  rights  the  public  lands,  and  the 
muierals  therein,  within  the  areas  described 
In  section  2  of  this  Act  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  appropriations  and  other  forms  of 
disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  In- 
cluding the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws 
and  disposals  of  materials  under  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1957.  as  amended  (60  Slat.  681;  30 
use.  601-604)  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  f>nd  reserved 
(subject  to  an  agreement  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Joint  use 
of  the  lands  in  area  "A"  for  military  and  wild- 
life purposes)  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  a  period  of  ten  years  with 
an  option  to  renew  the  withdrawal  and  res- 
ervation for  a  period  of  five  years  by  notice 
Irom  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  reservation  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  during  either  of  such 
periods  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  upon 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  all  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  through  page  3,  line  3,  and  Insert 
in  lieu   thereof  the  following : 

■(b)  Lands  and  resources  within  area  'A' 
withdra^  and  reserved  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  s^ion  shall  be  subject  to  such  ap- 
proprlatloivv  and  other  disposition  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine  to 
be  consistent  both  with  the  requirements 
of  Executive  Order  Numbered  8038  of  Janu- 
ary 5.  1939  (4  F.R.  437),  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Deiense,  with  the 
requirements  of  the  national  defense.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  au- 
thorize use  or  disposition  of  any  of  the  lands 
or  resources  within  area  'B'  withdrawn  and 
reserved  by  subsection   (a)    of  this  section." 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  all  of  subsections 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  through  page  3,  line  22. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  final  termination  of 
the  reservation  effected  by  this  Act.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  make  safe  for 
nonmilitary  uses  the  land  withdrawn  and 
reserve,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
neutralizing  unexploded  ammunition,  bombs, 
artillery  projectiles,  or  other  explosive  ob- 
Ject5  and  chemical  agents.  Thereafter  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  law 
shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  use  or  dis- 
position of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  with- 
drawn and  reserve  under  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection,  however, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  at  that  time  from 
making  application  for  further  withdrawal 
and  reservation  of  all  or  part  of  said  lands 
under   laws  and   regulations  then   existing." 

Page  3.  strike  out  all  of  lines  23  and  24 
and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    the    following : 

"Sec.  2.  The  lands  withdrawn  and  re- 
served by  this  Act  are  those  that  are  now 
or  may  hereafter  become  subject  to  the 
public  land  laws  within  the  areas  described 
as   follows:    Approximately". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiLsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  con- 
cerning the  bill  just  passed  and  include 
a  table,  and  I  further  ask  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  desires  to  do 
so  may  be  given  the  same  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  present  to  the  House 
today  the  first  bill  for  the  statutory 
withdrawal  of  public  lands  for  defence 
purposes  resulting  from  approval,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  195 i.  of  what  we  have  all  come 
to  know  as  the  Engle  Act.  The  specific 
bill  is  HJl.  3507,  and  it  formalizes  the 
withdrawal  and  re.servation  of  379.600 
acres  of  land  near  Yuma,  Ariz  .  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  in  cormection 
with  training  at  the  Luke-Williams  Air 
Force  Range. 

Because  this  bill  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance as  the  first  of  its  kind  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  review  the 
history  of  the  underlying  legislation  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  serves  to  help 
protect  our  vast  public  lands. 

The  Act  of  February  28,  1958  (Public 
Law  8>-337;  72  Stat.  27)  came  into  being 
after  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  under  the  chairmanship 
and  guidance  of  the  Honorable  Clair 
E!»CLE,  held  extensive  hearinrrs  over  an 
18-month  period.  E>uring  that  time  the 
procedures  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
cerning the  military  u.se  of  public  lands 
were  thoroughly  aired  and  many  striking 
examples  uncovered  of  unauthorized  use 
of  land,  wasteful  use,  and  overlapping 
duplications.  To  those  new^  Members 
who  may  be  Interested  in  this  history 
I  recommend  a  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H  R.  5538  of  the  85th 
Congress,  ■'etailing  historical  develop- 
ments in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  concerning  the  use  of 
public  land.s  for  governmental  purposes 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  military. 
The  conclusion  reached  in  1957  and 
1958  was  that  Congress  had  to  reassert 
its  control  over  the  publfc  domain  in  or- 
der to  halt  the  abuses :  minimize  consist- 
ent with  national  defense  requirements, 
military  uses;  and  impo.se  conditions 
that  would  preserve  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  these  public  lands  that 
belong  to  all  the  people.  Simply  stated, 
the  Engle  Act  provides  U-iat,  except  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
thereafter  proclaimed,  no  withdrawal 
or  reservation  of  public  lands  or  re- 
striction from  operation  of  the  mineral 
leasing  provisions  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  areas  in  excess 
of  5,000  acres  could  be  made  for  any  de- 
fense project  or  facility,  except  by  act  of 
Congress.  At  the  time  of  its  enactment, 
of  course,  many  proposed  withdrawals 
and  reservations  were  then  pending. 
Some  of  these  which  had  been  continued 
under  administrative  arrangement  since 
World  War  II  were  confirmed  by  the  act 
and  specifically  excepted  from  further 
legislative  action. 

The  initial  succe.ss  of  the  Ensile  Act 
came  about  when  the  military  depart- 
ments themselves  carefully  re-reviewed 
the  remaining  uncompleted  withdrawals 
and  found  that,  rather  than  submitting 
them  for  statutory  withdrawal,  some 
could  be  dispensed  with  and  others  could 
be  consolidated,  thereby  reducing  the 
overall  number  and  the  area  of  public 
lands  being  utilized.  A  representative 
of  Secretary  of  Defen.se  McNamara  ap- 
pearing before  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee last  month  stated  that  in  1957, 


when'  H.R.  5538,  85th  Congress,  was  un- 
der consideration,  there  were  over  6  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  domain  lands  in  six 
States  which  would  have  been  subject 
to  the  requirement  for  enabling  legisla- 
tion, exclusive  of  2,652,000  acres  in 
Alaska.  He  then  advised  the  committee 
that,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  the  overall  De- 
partment of  Defense  requirements  had 
been  reduced  by  approximately  5.5  mil- 
lion acres.  I  submit  that  this  alone  tes- 
tifies to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  In  pass- 
ing this  legislation;  but  there  is  much 
more  remaining. 

In  order  to  put  this  problem  in  an- 
other frame  of  reference,  let  me  give  you 
another  statistic:  the  military  depart- 
ments are  utilizing  approximately  17,- 
500,000  acres  of  public  domain  lands, 
representing  61  percent  of  the  28,600,000 
acres  devoted  to  military  use  through- 
out the  United  States.  These  public  do- 
main holdings  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, we  were  told,  are  located  in  21 
States  but  are  largely  concentrated  in 
the  States  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  which 
contain  over  70  percent  of  all  militarily 
controlled  property.  Parenthetically  it 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  none  of 
these  figures  encompass  areas  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  where  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  have  restricted  mineral 
exploration  and  exploitation  as  well  as 
the  airspace  above  the  waters  of  numer- 
ous ranges  and  target  areas.  I  have  here 
a  tabulation  showing  the  distribution  by 
States  of  public  domain  lands  used  for 
military  purposes  and  will  include  it  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks  and  a  part  of 
my  statement,  for  the  information  of  all 
the  Members. 

Against  this  background,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  we  who  have  a 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  and 
use  of  the  public  domain  are  very  much 
concerned  in  military  bases,  ranges,  and 
installations.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I 
submit,  that  today  is  an  especially  signif- 
icant one  in  the  history  of  public  land 
legislation:  today  we  have  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  first  statutory 
withdrawal  of  public  lands  for  military 
use. 

Because  Members  may  well  ask  how 
this  procedure  differs  from  other  pro- 
cedures and  whether  we  have  in  fact 
gained  benefits  proportionate  with  the 
time  and  energy  that  is  required  for  con- 
gressional consideration  of  any  bill.  I 
shall  analyze  the  Luke-Williams  Air 
Force  Range  withdrawal  from  these 
points  of  view.  In  this  connection  I  can 
tell  you  that  a  lot  of  work  and  effort  has 
pone  into  this;  with  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho  [Mrs. 
Pfost],  spending  many  long  hours  hear- 
ing departmental  witnesses  and  analyz- 
ing the  need  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
projected  use. 

Herein  lies  the  first  difference:  Prior 
to  February  28,  1958,  after  the  applica- 
tion for  military  withdrawal  was  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  notice  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, public  hearings  would  be  held  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  only  if 
local  sources  objected  to  the  proposed 
action.      But    who    could    question    the 


military  determination  of  need?  Of 
necessity  these  hearings  could  not  and 
did  not  examine  into  the  military  re- 
quirement or  whether  there  was.  In  fact, 
some  other  area  that  could  be  used  for 
the  intended  purpose.  Unlike  acquisi- 
tions of  privately  owned  lands,  author- 
izations for  which  receive  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
LMr.  Vinson]  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  nobody  examined  the  need 
for  the  use  of  public  lands  that  today 
comprise  61  percent  of  all  lands  utilized 
by  the  military  services. 

In  an  expanding  nation,  with  shrink- 
ing usable  land  areas.  It  is  vital  that 
each  application  for  new  military  use 
be  scrutinized  carefully  and  that  not 
1  acre  more  than  is  required  be  removed 
from  availability  to  the  public.  In  the 
case  of  Luke-Williams  our  committee 
has  done  this,  and  I  can  assuic  you  that 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  witnesses  satis- 
fled  us  fully  that  there  is  a  military  need 
for  the  use  of  the  lands  Involved  In  H  R. 
3507. 

The  bill  contains  an  additional  safe- 
guard for  the  future,  a  safeguard  which 
could  not,  and  I  dare  say  would  not,  be 
included  in  a  withdrawal  except  as  the 
result  of  action  of  the  kind  we  are  taking 
here  today.  It  has  been  customary  for 
land  withdrawals  to  be  without  time 
limit.  However,  the  bill  we  have  brought 
you  today  is  for  a  maximum  15-year 
period  with  a  built-in  provision  for  ad- 
ministrative review  at  the  end  of  the  first 
10  years.  If  the  military  departments 
wisli  to  extend  their  use  beyond  the  15- 
ycar  term  they  will  have  to  request 
further  legislative  action,  thereby  a.s- 
suring  congressional  scrutiny  for  the 
necessity  of  such  continued  tise. 

During  consideration  of  this  bill,  and 
a  series  of  other  proposed  withdrawals, 
the  committee  became  concerned  about 
the  condition  that  the  public  lands  In- 
volved would  be  in  at  such  time  as  they 
might  be  available  once  again  for  non- 
military  use.  We  found  that  there  is 
no  uniform  procedure  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  removal  of,  or  other 
safety  action  in  connection  with,  un- 
exploded  ordnance  or  other  hazardous 
objects.  Defense  Department  witnesses 
indicated  that  there  have  been  instances 
in  the  past  when  public  domain  lands 
have  become  contaminated  and  that,  al- 
though they  are  no  longer  required  for 
military  use.  they  are  not  available  for 
other  utilization  because  of  their  dan- 
gerous condition.  In  this  connection, 
we  have  asked  the  Defense  Department 
to  submit  data  concerning  such  public 
lands  and  the  extent  to  which  contami- 
nation has  precluded  reuse  of  areas  pre- 
viously set  aside  for  military  purposes. 
On  receipt  of  that  information  the  com- 
mittee will  further  consider  the  need 
for  legislative  action  in  regard  to  such 
past  damage. 

Insofar  as  the  Luke-Williams  Range 
is  concerned,  the  committee  was  advised 
that,  under  current  u.'^age,  contamination 
of  the  lands  from  faulty  ammunition, 
shells,  practice  bombs,  and  rockets  is 
possible.  They  maintained,  however, 
that  even  this  is  only  a  slight  possi- 
bility because  all  areas  at  the  Luke- 
Williams  complex  are  cleaned   up,   and 
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unexploded  ordnance  removed,  as  part 
of  a  continuous  and  regularly  scheduled 
maintenance  operation.  Recognizing 
that  training  and  clean-up  procedures 
can  be  changed  administratively,  the 
committee  conclu<ied  that  the  only  way 
to  assure  maximum  protection  of  these 
public  lands  is  to  provide  therefor  in  the 
statutory  withdrawal  being  considered 
today. 

H  R.  3507  has  tlicrefore  been  amended 
by  the  committee  to  designate  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Int^^rior  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Ocvernment  in  delineat- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
areas  to  be  made  safe  for  nonmihtary 
use  when  lands  are  no  longer  required 
for  defense  purposes  This  will  assure 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  po- 
tential mineral,  timber,  water,  grazing, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  resources  as  well 
as  scenic,  wilderness  and  recreation 
values.  E^ven  though  these  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  theoretical  value  of 
lands  when  put  up  for  sale,  value  Is  the 
standard  that  the  military  departments 
have  generally  u.sed  in  the  past  to  de- 
termine whether  the  cost  of  decontami- 
nation and  dedudding  is  warranted. 

In  the  past,  whatever  steps  for  clean- 
up that  the  Sccretar>'  of  the  Interior 
tried  to  take,  hiive.  I  am  afraid,  been 


partially  ineffectual  and  certainly  there 
has  been  no  absolute  requirement,  other 
than  the  administrative  proc(;dures 
established  by  the  military  departments 
themselves,  that  there  be  any  decontami- 
nation or  dedudding. 

The  fact  that  many  areas  of  public 
lands  formerly  used  by  the  military  have 
not  been  made  safe  for  public  use,  and 
may  be  lost  forever,  is  proof  that  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  military  depart- 
ments are  not  effective.  The  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  kept 
in  mind — and  I  assure  you  that  v;e  will 
continue  to  keep  in  mind — the  neeis,  de- 
sires, and  aspirations  of  all  our  people 
and  of  all  segments  of  our  econo:iiy. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
is  self -operative  and  no  further  admin- 
istrative action  will  be  required.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  committee  has  in  this  bill 
for  the  first  time  provided  lands  required 
for  military  use  and  at  the  same  time 
retained  congressional  control  that  will 
assure  maximum  protection  of  these 
public  lands  for  future  generations. 

I  heartily  recommend  passage  of  H.R. 
3507. 

The  table  showing  distribution  of  pub- 
lic domain  lands  used  for  mllitai-y  pur- 
poses follows : 


PuhU:  domain  lamia  uaed  for  military  funrtionf.  hy  mililnry  drpaiinieiU  ami  St<Ufi,  as  of 

June  30,  l'J60 

[Dollur  amounts  In  thousand^ 
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Wyoming 
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mant  of  Defense 


Acres 
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1. 


S3, 411 

32«,  877 

443.427 

6U.928 

1. 15,301 

426.147 

2.5n8 
M 

Lttll 

20 

S7K.SM 

«71,9W. 

U,64j 

47.  017 

8,831 

827,424 

28,813 

e.  198 

23,630 


Batl- 

BlMcd 
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Army 


Navy 


Air  Foree 
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$186,840 
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1.636 

31411 

4.48i> 

iyi,276 
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661013 
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1,761 

76.840 

14 
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2,087 

24.  M6 

42 

2. 348 

7 

36 

367 

1,771 

2 

20 

10.610 

7.  67f. 

11,488 

1,721  587 

323 

63.845 

414 

8,44^) 

38 

8.831 

6,742 

816,668 

160 

27.  AM 
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9.1W 

M 

9,744 

866 

2,913 
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64 

1 

19 
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42 

7 
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77 
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38 

4,919 

1.M 
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423,981 


100 
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1  no,  mi 
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7,696 
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3,818 
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9,782 
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1,148 


1,639 
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Mr  SAYLOFl.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  rise  at  this  time 
to  supplement  and  support  the  chair- 
mans  remarks  in  connection  with  H.R. 
3507.  a  bill  that  will  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  of 
379,600  acres  of  public  domain  lands  in 
3  counties  in  Arizona  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  training  at  the  Luke-Williams 
Air  Force  Range  near  Yuma,  Ariz.  I  do 
not  want  to  duplicate  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  has 
already  told  you ;  I  do  not  want  to  unduly 
take  the  time  of  the  House:  but  I  do 
want  to  bring  out  certain  facts  for  the 
record  and  for  your  consideration. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know  that 
neither  this  measure  nor  the  requirement 


that  military  land  withdrawals  in  excess 
of  5.000  acres — a  procedure  just  ex- 
plained by  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee — is  a 
partisan  affair.  This  is  not  partisan; 
the  bill  before  the  House  today  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  and  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  full  committee. 

Next,  I  want  to  reassure  some  of  those 
■^trom  the  Western  States  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  delay  between  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Engle  Act  on  February  28, 
1958.  and  the  first  legislative  fruits  of 
statutory  withdrawal  under  it.  In  point 
of  time  it  is  over  3  years.  But,  not  only 
did  it  take  time  to  work  out  administra- 
tive procedures,  we  have  had  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  this  3-year  period:  the  mili- 


tary departments  involved  have  been 
going  to  the  States  where  these  ranges 
are  located  and  seeking  from  tbem  agree- 
ment on  conditions  of  multiple  or  joint 
use  in  order  to  come  before  our  commit- 
tee with  a  package  that  permits  the  mili- 
tary utilization  with  the  maximum 
civilian  or  public  use.  Because,  and  I 
want  mj-  colleagues  to  know  this,  we  in 
our  committee  are  concerned  about 
States  rights;  and  we  are  prepared  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve States  rights. 

In  the  bill  before  the  House  today  one 
of  the  areas — designated  as  area  A — is  in 
the  Cabeza  Pricta  Game  Range,  a  wild- 
life sanctuary.  Last  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  concluded  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  for  tlie  joint  use  of  the 
game  range  lands  to  permit  both  wild- 
life grazing  and  military  pun^oses  in  this 
area.  By  its  terms,  H.R.  3507  maintains 
the  integrity  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Executive  order  that  established  the 
game  range  and  of  the  interagency 
agreement  for  joint  use  which  contem- 
plates that  the  area  will  be  opened  to 
hunting  when  an  adequate  wildlife  pop- 
ulation has  been  built  up. 

Anticipating  the  day  when  hunting  is 
feasible,  I  have  been  informed  that  Air 
Force  and  State  of  Arizona  officials  are 
working  on  plans  and  negotiating  an 
agreement  defining  the  terms  of  such 
hunting.  I  think  that  the  t3rpe  of  agree- 
ments being  negotiated  and  entered  into 
at  installations  that  come  within  the 
purview  of  statutory  withdrawals,  such 
as  the  one  before  you  today,  form  the 
pattern  for  similar  agreements  in  other 
areas,  with  this  important  difference: 
In  the  case  where  the  military  depart- 
ments must  come  to  us  they  go  to  the 
State;  in  the  other  cases  the  State  rep- 
resentatives will  have  to  se^  out  the 
military.  In  either  event  we  have  shown 
and  are  showing  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  cooperation,  to  have  joint  use, 
and  to  effect  the  necessary  training 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  some 
utilization  by  the  public  at  mutually  sat- 
isfactory intervals. 

Let  me  also  reassure  my  colleagues  on 
another  point:  Nothing  in  this  bill  will 
in  any  way  interfere  with  or  affect  the 
rights  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  Tliis  in- 
cludes the  rights  of  the  State,  first,  to 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  State-owned  lands 
within  the  withdrawn  area  and.  second, 
!=eek  an  exchange  of  those  lands  for  pub- 
lic lands  outside  the  withdrawn  area  un- 
der existing  legislation,  contained  in  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  If  it  so  desires  Be- 
cause, as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  we  are 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  States 
rights.  I  made  a  particular  point  of  in- 
quiring into  the  amount  and  status  of 
State-owned  lands  within  the  entire 
Luke-Williams  Air  Force  Base  and  Range 
complex. 

As  indicated  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill— House  Report  No.  217.  87th 
Congress — the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
using  a  total  of  2.669.300  acres  of  land 
In  Arizona  for  this  installation;  2.190.200 
acres  have  previously  been  withdra^RTi 
from  the  public  domain  by  administra- 
tive acUon.  In  H.R.  3507  there  are  de- 
scribed^reas  aggregating  479,100  acres 
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of  which  379.800  acres  are  public  domain. 
22,600  acres  are  privately  owned,  and 
76.900  acres  are  owned  by  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Under  the  Arizona  Statehood 
Act,  which  is  contained  in  the  act  of 
June  20.  1910—36  Stat.  557,  572— en- 
abling both  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
and  of  Arizona  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government  and  be  admitted 
to  the  Union,  I  found  that  Arizona  had 
been  granted  sections  2.  16.  32,  and  36 
in  every  township  in  the  State  not  other- 
wise appropriated  at  the  date  that  the 
act  went  into  effect.  On  investigation 
we  found  that  many  of  the  areas  previ- 
ously withdrawn,  as  well  as  area  A  in 
H.R.  3507,  are  unsurveyed  and  therefore, 
there  being  no  townships,  there  are  no 
sections  for  State  use.  We  were  advised 
that  in  che  area  originally  withdrawn 
there  are  4,409  acres  of  State  land  and 
that  this  acreage,  together  with  the 
State  lands  within  area  B  being  with- 
drawn by  the  bill  before  you  today,  is 
being  leased  by  the  Air  Force  under 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

Nothing  In  this  bill  either  authorizes, 
ratifies,  or  extends  this  leasing  :  we  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  the  State  was  not 
being  sulversely  affected  and  the  bill 
maintains  the  status  quo  in  that  regard. 
In  this  connection,  if  the  estimated 
rentals  on  the  non-Federal  land  leases, 
after  they  expire  next  year,  exceed  $50.- 

000  per  annum  then  the  Air  Force  will 
have  to  report  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  recommend  to  that 
committee  that,  if  such  action  is  sub- 
mitted, it  concern  itself  with  the  problem 

01  decontamination  and  dedudding  of 
these  nonpublic  lands  just  as  our  com- 
mittee, as  expalined  by  the  chairman, 
has  concerned  itself  with  that  problem 
on  the  public  lands 

In  joining  the  chairman .'?  endorse- 
ment of  this  bill  I  too  want  to  commend 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho  I  Mrs. 
PfostJ  who  heads  it  for  the  work  that 
went  into  this  bill;  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure every  Member  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  need  of  the  military  de- 
partments for  this  range  Not  only  are 
they  using  the  property  intensively — 
under  permit  arrangements  at  the  pres- 
ent time — but  they  are  utilizing  it  with 
elements  of  all  three  sei-vices.  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  as  well  as  units  of 
the  National  Guard.  It  exemplifies  the 
type  of  joint  utilization  that  can  be 
brought  about  when  the  responsible  peo- 
ple must  stop  to  think  about  it. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
further  observation  and  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  think  there  are  areas 
where  similar  good  can  be  accomplished 
in  having  statutory  withdrawals  of  land 
for  nonmilitary  purposes.  I  have  today 
therefore  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  of  Pebniary  28.  1958.  to  provide  for 
the  statutory  withdrawals  of  areas  over 
5,000  acres  for  any  governmental  pur- 
pose. Chairman  Aspinall  has  also  in- 
troduced a  bHt<m  this  subject  with  a  dif- 
ferent approach. 

I  certainly  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
committee  will  have  the  time  this  session 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  measure  and  see 
whether  we  need  to  bring  out  a  bill  that 


will  require  all  such  withdrawals  to  be 
passed  on  by  Congress.  We  are  watch- 
ing it  closely  and,  even  though  there  is 
no  requirement  that  nonmilitary  with- 
drawals be  referred  to  Congress,  we  are 
reviewing  them  under  an  administra- 
tive arrangement  that  has  been  in  effect 
for  the  past  3  years.  The  other  aspect 
that  we  are  looking  into,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  is  the  past  contamination  of 
military  ranges  that  may  have  destroyed 
the  use  of  some  public  lands.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  explore  this  matter 
thoroughly  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress. 

In  the  meanlime.  I  urge  support  of 
H.R.  3507  which  contains  in  it  the  max- 
imum protection  for  all  interests  includ- 
ing a  provision  designating  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  areas  to 
be  decontaminated  and  dedudded  when 
the  property  is  no  longer  needed  for  mili- 
tary u.se  and  can  be  made  available  once 
more  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ri.sing 
to  support  and  urge  pa.ssage  of  H  R.  3507 
for  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  in 
Arizona  for  use  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  at  Luke-Williams  Air  Force  Range, 
I  want  to  first  thank  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  and  the  rank- 
in.c;  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for 
their  endorsement  of  the  work  of  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  head  As  they  indicated,  we 
went  into  this  problem  quite  thoroughly 
and  I  would  like  to  just  spend  a  minute 
or  iwo  to  give  to  the  House  .some  of  the 
factual  data  involved. 

As  the  gentlemen  have  indicated,  there 
is  intensive  joint  military  u.se  of  the 
property.  The  principal  units  that  are 
involved  are  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  ele- 
ments and  Air  Force  and  Air  National 
Guard  units,  with  the  Air  National  Guard 
imits  coming  from  Air  Force  in.stallations 
throughout  the  United  States  to  utilize 
this  range  in  their  practice  maneuvers. 
In  addition.  Army  electronic  battlefield 
surveillance  equipment  is  tested  on  this 
range  while  being  flown  by  jet  drone  air- 
craft between  Yuma  test  station.  Ariz., 
and  Fort  Huachuca. 

Getting  back  to  the  main  use  of  the 
i-ange.  however,  it  is  primarily  used  for 
the  training  of  pilots  and  airmen  in  air- 
to-air  gunnery  and  rocketry,  air-to- 
ground  gunnery  and  bombing,  and  other 
weapons  delivery  tactics.  The  planes  fly 
up  to  sup>ersonic  sF>eeds  at  altitudes  of 
20,000  and  30,000  feet.  Within  the  entire 
complex  of  the  2,669.300  acres  of  Luke- 
Williams  Range  lands  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  there  are 
12  separate  ranges:  2  air-to-air  gunnery 
ranges.  7  controlled  air-to-ground 
ranges,  and  3  applied  tactics  ranges.  For 
those  to  whom  this  is  a  new  term,  I  might 
merely  state  that  an  applied  tactics 
range  is  u.sed  to  conduct  exercises  for 
the  student  pilots  who  attack  actual  tar- 
gets: trucks,  airplanes,  and  runways  to 
give  them  a  feeling  for  the  type  of  mis- 
sions that  they  would  be  conducting  dur- 
ing a  war. 

Next  let  me  just  mention  the  type 
of  land  involved.  There  is  no  timber 
on  the  land  and  th^re  are  no  water 
resources  infolved.     While  grazing  re- 
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sources  are  negligible,  the  land  being  des- 
ert covered  by  a  sparse  growth  of  sage- 
brush,  cactuses,  and  greasewood.  some 
grazing  did  take  place  within  the  area  at 
one   time   but   these    grazing    privileges 
have  been  eliminated  in  accordance  with 
other  provisions  of  law.     The  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  reports  that  some  of  the 
lands  in  the  withdrawn  area  are  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment and  there  are  11  patented  mining 
claims  that  have  been  leased  by  the  Air 
Force.     While    it    is    unfortunate    that 
anyone's    pursuits,    such    as    mining    or 
grazing,  must  be  interfered  with,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous 
to   carry   on    these    operations    on    the 
ground   while  air-to-air   gunnery   prac- 
tice was  being  engaged  overhead     I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  we  are  keeping 
this  interference  to  a  minimum  in  the 
area  embraced  within  H.R  3.507  and  that 
it  would  be  difBcult,  if  not  impassible,  to 
find  any  area  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate yiese   training   activities  where 
less  of  an  impact  could  be  made  on  the 
civilian  economy  and  the  public      In  this 
connection  I  want  to  reemphasize  what 
has  been  said  before:  Arrangements  have 
been  entered  into  for  wildlife  protection 
and  that  arrangements  aie  being  worked 
out   now    conce/ning   hunting    at   tmies 
when  the  public  safety  will  not  be  endan- 
gered.    In  addition,  because  the  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  is  near 
the  range,  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  National  Park  Service  to  assure 
protection  of  the  monument  grounds. 

The  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association,  a  resident  of  Yuma.  Ariz,, 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and 
advi.sed  us  thai  the  military  has  been  a 
good  neighbor  and  that  the  community 
at  large  supports  the  action  which  we 
have  reported  and  recommended  to  you 
in  HR  3507.  Of  particular  interest.  I 
think,  is  the  fact  that  this  local  repre- 
sentative testified  that  supersonic  flights 
resulting  in  sonic  boom  have  not  cre- 
ated a  problem  in  the  community  This 
is  also  important  because  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  must  have  areas  where  they 
can  travel  at  .supersonic  speeds  over  open 
terrain. 

At  one  time,  the  State  of  Arizona  raised 
some  doubts  about  this  withdrawal  but 
those  have  all  been  resolved.  Likewise, 
an  individual  who  wanted  to  graze  cattle 
within  the  area  objected  and  stated  that 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  defense  effort  if  he  were  allowed 
to  do  .so  within  the  gunnery  range.  I. 
for  one.  think  the  Air  Force  acted  wisely 
in  not  permitting  grazing  in  an  area 
where  the  hazards  involved  with  daily 
military  u.se  would  indeed  be  unsafe. 
However,  if  conditions  change,  there  is 
provision  in  the  bill  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  authorize  any  use  or  dis- 
p>osition  of  any  of  the  land  or  resources 
within  the  withdrawn  area  at  any  time 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
it  to  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  background  data 
and  justification  In  principle  presented 
by  our  able  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  together  with  this  fac- 
tual data  that  I  have  just  furnished.  I 
hoye   the   Members   will  recognize   the 
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military  need  for  this  range  area  and 
approve  the  statutory  withdrawals  of 
these  lands  under  the  conditions  of  this 
bill  which  assure  maximum  multiple  use. 


AMENDMENT  C'F  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT.  1936.  TO  CLARIFY  CON- 
STRUCTION SUBSIDY  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  riles  and  pass  the  bill 
(H  R.  2457)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  ccnsti-uction  subsidy  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  reconstruction,  re- 
conditioning and  conversion,  and  for 
other  purposes,  sm  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aecllon 
2  or  the  Act  of  July  7,  1960  (Public  Law  86- 
607.  74  Btat.  S62),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  only  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
the  provisions  of  section  503  of  the  lierchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to  (a)  the 
constrtictlon  of  a  vessel  the  Iteel  of  which 
was  laid,  or  (b)  the  reconstruction  or  recon- 
ditioning of  a  vessel  the  shipyard  contract 
for  which  was  entered  Into  after  June  30, 
1969,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  may. 
with  the  conaent  of  the  parties  thereto, 
modify  any  such  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  86-607  (74  Stat.  S62)  to 
the  ext*nt  authorised  by  the  amendment 
made  by  this  Act.  as  amended." 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  in  all  probability  I  did  not  tell  the 
gentlemam  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1  this 
bill  was  to  come  up  this  morning.  How- 
ever. I  did  notify  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  corrects  a  misunderstanding 
of  construction  subsidies.  At  the  time 
Uie  committee  tliought  the  bill  that  was 
passed  took  care  of  reconversion  and 
construction  then  underway.  It  was 
later  held  that  the  legislation  did  not  do 
that.  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  committee 
to  do  so.  and  the  bill  was  reported  out 
unanimously. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
ToLLEFsoNl,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  has  explained  the  bill.  It  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  In  the  last 
Congress  our  committee  sought  to  amend 
the  1936  Act  with  respect  to  a  ceiling  on 
construction  subsidies.  We  thought  we 
had  drafted  the  bill  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  would  apply  not  only  to  new  construc- 
tion but  also  to  conversion.  To  our  sur- 
prise, after  the  bill  was  enacted  into 
law.  the  Maritime  Administration  ques- 
tioned the  language  of  the  measure  and 
said  it  wotild  not  apply  to  conversions  of 
vessels  so  It  was  necessary  for  our  com- 
mittee to  amend  the  bill  we  passed  in  the 


last  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  anybody  on  otir  committee  but  who 
believed  we  had  properly  drafted  the 
language  in  the  original  bill  in  tlie  last 
Congress.  We  were  all  surprised  to  find 
it  necessary  to  come  before  the  Hotise 
and  amend  our  bill  of  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  2457. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  > 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BILL  AUTHORIZING  OFF-SEASON 
CRUISES  BY  AMERICAN -FLAG 
PASSENGER   VESSELS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R. 
6100)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  off-season 
cruises  by  American-flag  passenger 
vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  fullest  possible  employment 
of  American-flag  passenger  vessels  on  a 
year-round  basis  either  on  their  regular 
routes  or  on  special  cruises  during  the 
slack  seasons. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  subsidized  American- 
flag  vessels,  both  passenger  and  cargo, 
are  assigned  to  particular  essential  trade 
routes  which  they  must  serve  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  year  round.  Since  the  advent 
of  oversea  aviation,  passenger  traffic  by 
ship  drastically  slacks  off  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Ehiring  such  sea- 
sons, even  though  full  utilization  of  pas- 
senger vessels  is  not  needed  to  provide 
essential  service  on  the  routes,  existing 
law  prohibits  vessels  from  going  on  spe- 
cial cruises  off  the  regular  routes.  As  a 
result,  American-flag  passenger  vessels 
frequently  suffer  heavy  losses  during  the 
slack  season  while  their  normal  foreign 
competitors  engage  in  off-season  ciaiises. 

This  legislation  would  not  only 
strengthen  the  operating  condition  of 
the  American  passenger  fleets  but  would 
also  allow  American-flag  vessels  to  re- 
ceive a  share  of  the  growing  cruise  busi- 
ness to  off-season  vacation  areas  now 
served  almost  exclusively  from  the' 
United  States  by  foreign-flag  ships. 

The  operation  of  cruises  is  a  substan- 
tial business.  During  the  1959-60 
season  alone  foreign-flag  lines  operated 
some  200  cruises,  a  great  majoritj'  of 
which  were  to  the  Caribbean  area. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960. 
the  total  number  of  cruise  passengers 
carried  entering  UJS.  ports  on  cruises 
alone  numl)ered  175,000  people.  More 
than  134.000  of  these  were  cruise  pas- 


sengers from  the  United  States  to  the 
Caribbean.  Reliable  computations  show- 
that  the  revenue  involved  in  the  1959-60 
cruise  season — from  December  through 
April  only — was  approximately  $41  mil- 
lion. It  is  anticipated  that  the  gross 
total  revenue — most  of  it  going  tc  for- 
eign lines — will  be  approximately  $46 
million  during  the  current  cruise  season. 

The  objectives  of  this  legislation  were 
strongly  endorsed  by  a  number  of  port 
authorities,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  local  groups.  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cruise  service  from  many 
coastal  ports  rims  high.  Enactment  of  " 
this  legislation  will  enable  American- 
flag  passenger  ships  to  originate  cruises 
at  many  ports  from  which  they  are  pres- 
ently barred.  For  example,  the  fine 
ships  of  American  Export  Lines  and  the 
United  States  Lines  will  be  able  to  orig- 
inate cruises  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  Baltimore.  Philadelphia, 
Hampton  Roads,  Savannah.  Ga.,  Miami 
Beach,  and  elsewhere  to  serve  the  grow- 
ing demand  of  regional  interests. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  drawn  so 
as  to  provide  safeguards  which  would 
keep  an  American-flag  passenger  \*essel 
operating  on  a  cruise  from  unfairly  com- 
peting with  other  American  ves!;els  serv- 
ing their  regnlar  routes. 

The  bill  will  in  no  way  increase  the  cost 
of  subsidized  operations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary,  through  fuller 
utilisation  of  space  during  the  slack 
season  on  regular  routes,  should  result 
in  substantial  savings  to  both  the  ojser- 
ators  and  the  Government.  Thus,  in  lieu 
of  the  present  year-rovmd  operation  on 
a  particular  route,  this  bill  will  permit 
passenger  vessels  to  cruise  to  .mare  lucra- 
tive areas  during  approximately  a  third 
of  the  year,  giving  a  vessel,  in  effect,  two 
high  seasons  while  its  sistership  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  service  on  the  regular 
route  on  a  reduced  but  morg  economic 
schedule. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  the  Meml)ers  know,  American 
subsidized  ships  must  or>erate  over  cer- 
tain routes  and  may  not  deviate  from 
those  routes.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  a  growing  cruise  business  in  the 
Caribbean  particularly,  and  as  the  chair- 
man has  indicated,  some  130.000  or  140,- 
000  American  citizens  took  these  short 
cruises  from  our  own  American  ports 
dOTn-n  to  the  Caribbean  and  back  sigain. 
But  they  took  the  trips  in  foreign-fVag 
ships  and  not  on  our  own  ships  simply 
because  our  own  ships  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  were  not  operating  on  those 
routes.  For  instance,  if  a  subsidized  line 
was  operating  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  it  could  not  take  a 
side  trip  down  to  the  Caribtiean  or  any 
other  place.  This  legislation  authorizes 
certain  passenger  ships  carryiiig  100  or 
more  passengers  to  deviate  from  their 
schedules  and  from  their  routes  in  order 
to  participate  in  this  new  cruise  busi- 
ness. It  will  mean  several  million  dol- 
lars, I  am  sure,  of  additional  revenue 
for  the  companies  which  will  put  them 
in  what  we  call  a  recapture  position. 
This  additional  authority  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  applicant  lines  upon  the  consent 
of  the  Maritime  Administration,  and 
provides  especially  that  any  deviation  al- 
lowed by  the  Maritime  Administration 
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shall  not  be  harmful  to  any  other  Amer- 
ican line  that  operates  regularly  in  the 
cruise  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  House  will 
approve  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCor- 

M.\CKj. 


THE    HONORABLE    CONSTANTINE 
CARAMANLIS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  received  as  its  guests  in  the 
past  many  distinguished  ."Statesmen,  lead- 
ers of  foreign  governments.  Our  guest 
on  tomorrow,  the  Honorable  Constantine 
Caramanlis.  Prime  Mini.'^ter  of  Greece, 
has  given  to  his  people  leadership  of  a 
constructive  and  progressive  nature. 
Under  his  leadership  Greece  has  become 
a  citadel  of  freedom  and  of  strength  in 
the  free  world.  He  has  handled  many 
problems  of  his  country,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, with  outstanding  skill  and  great 
success. 

In  1935  he  was  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  Greek  Parliament.  He  quickly 
evidenced  his  great  abilities  and  qual- 
ities of  leadership  in  that  body. 

Prom  August  1936  to  January  1941, 
while  Greece  was  under  a  dictatorship, 
and  later  until  1944.  while  Greece  was 
occupied  by  the  Axis  powers,  the  Prime 
Minister  abstained  from  politics. 

In  1946  in  the  first  elections  held  after 
Greece  regained  its  freedom  he  was 
again  returned  to  Parliament.  Since 
then  he  has  served  his  country  as  Min- 
ister of  Labor,  Minister  of  Transport. 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare.  Minister  of 
National  Defense.  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  in  1954,  after  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  Government,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Communications  and 
Public  Works  as  well  as  other  positions 
of  great  responsibility. 

In  every  c>osition  he  occupied,  the 
Prime  Minister  gave  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  his  people's  behalf,  bunging  eco- 
nomic progress  to  his  people,  strength- 
ening the  family  life  of  his  country,  and 
by  his  progressive  leadership,  with  the 
support  of  his  party,  strengthening  his 
country,  and  thereby  the  free  world, 
against  the  subversive  forces  of  commu- 
nism. 

In  1955  Mr.  Caramanlis  formed  his 
first  government.  As  a  result  of  the 
subsequent  elections,  with  his  party  re- 
turned to  power,  he  has  been  Prime 
Minister  for  the  longest  period  in  the 
whole  parUamentary  history  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Greece. 

Between  the  people  of  Greece  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  there  has 
existed  for  decades  a  strong  feeling  of 
friendship  and  respect.  This  was  evi- 
denced on  our  part  in  recent  history 
through  the  passage  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  other  assistance  given  by  our 
country  to  Greece  and  her  people  en- 
abling them  under  the  excellent  lead- 
ership of  F^ime  Minister  Caramanlis  to 
build  their  economic  strength,  their  de- 
fenses, and  their  determination  to  resist 
communism. 


Greece  has  evidenced  its  appreciation 
by  being  the  strong  friend  and  the  farm 
ally  of  our  country. 

The  House  will  welcome  tomorrow  the 
visit  of  Prime  Minister  Caramanlis  as  a 
great  state.sman  and  as  a  friend. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  the  bill  H.R.  6100.  and  that  I  may 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  6100.  to 
amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  to  authorize  off-season  cruises 
by  American-flag  passenger  vessels. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof"  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING      NATIONAL     AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ACT  OP   1958 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unammous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  6169,  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  what  this  bill  does  and  whether 
or  not  he  has  consulted  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  and  the 
minority  leadership? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Taking  it 
up  in  reverse  order.  I  have  talked  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr. 
Martin  1  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  F\jlton1.  It  is  sat- 
isfactory to  both  these  gentlemen  that 
this  bill  be  brought  up  in  this  manner. 

There  is  no  opposition  in  the  commit- 
tee, of  course,  by  anyone. 

This  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  by 
making  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Chairman  of  the  Council  rather 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  designated  as  chairman  at  the 
present  time.  It  also  eliminates  the 
three  non-Government  members  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  bill  require 
the  expenditure  of  any  additional  funds? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana,  Not  one 
dollar  of  additional  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of 
section  1201  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S  C.  2471)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established.  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Council)  which  shall  be 
composed  of — 

"(l)  the  Vice  President,  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Council; 

•■(2)    the  Secretary  of  State; 

■'  ( 3 )    the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"(4)  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;   and 

"(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

"(b)  The  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  preside  over  meetings  of  the 
Council  during  the  absence,  disability,  or 
unavailability  of  the  Chairman 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Council  may 
designate  another  officer  of  his  department 
or  agency  to  serve  on  the  Council  as  his 
alternate  In  his  unavoidable  absence 

"(d)  Each  alternate  member  designated 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
designated  to  serve  as  such  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  unless  at 
the  time  of  his  designation  he  holds  an  office 
In  the  Federal  Government  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate 

••(e)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Council  to  advise  and  assist  the  President, 
as  he  may  request,  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  functions  In  the  aeronautics 
and  space  Held,  including  the  following 
fimctlons: 

'•(1)  survey  all  significant  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  Including  the  policies, 
plans.  progran\s.  and  accomplishments  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  engaged  In  siich  activities; 

"(2/  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted by  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States; 

"(3)  designate  and  fix  responsibility  for 
the  direction  of  major  aeronautical  and 
space  activities;  ^ 

•'(4)  provide  for  effedtlve  cooperation 
among  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities,  and  specify.  In  anv  case  in 
which  primary  responsibility  for  any  cate- 
gory of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  has 
been  assigned  to  any  department  or  agency, 
which  of  those  activities  may  be  carried  on 
concxirrently  by  other  departments  or 
agencies;  and 

"(5)  resolve  differences  arising  among  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties under  this  Act,  including  differences  as 
to  whether  a  particular  project  is  an  aero- 
nautical and  .space  activity. •• 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  the  said  section  201 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  " 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  human  his- 
tory has  its  ironies  and  tragedies.  For- 
tunately, it  is  also  full  of  heroic  acts, 
glorious  deeds  and  lasting  achievements. 
The  Greek  people  were  the  first  to  con- 
ceive, advocate,  and  practice  freedom 
2.500  years  ago  in  their  historic  home- 
land. But  they  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  own  freedom  before  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  and  were  to  live  under  alien 
regimes  for  2.000  years  prior  to  their 
liberation  early  in  the  H'th  century. 
The  Romans.  Fiankish  kings,  and  Otto- 
man sultans  successively  held  their  sway 
over  classic  Greece,  and  for  centuiies 
they  all  held  down  the  irrepressible 
Greek  people  under  their  unrelenting 
yokes.  During  all  that  time  Greeks  en- 
dured hardships,  iniquities,  privations, 
and  suffered  much.  They  were  most 
unhappy  under  the  ruthless  Turkish  sul- 
tans. Numerous  tim^s  they  rose  in  re- 
volt against  their  oppvessors,  but  at  no 
time  were  they  able  tovcope  with  the 
solid  might  of  the  Ottomaivempire  with- 
out the  aid  of  their  friends  abroad. 

The  revolt  that  broke  out  on  March  25. 
140  years  ago  today,  elicited  that  indis- 
pensable aid,  and  at  the  end  of  more 
than  7  years'  bloody  fighting  the  Greeks 
were  freed  and  their  independence  se- 
cured. At  the  time,  and  even  today,  the 
hberation  of  Greece  and  of  the  Greek 
people  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  mod- 
em Greece  is  looked  UE>on  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  developments  of  the  cen- 
tury. That  freedom  was  attained  with 
the  effective  aid  of  several  European 
powers,  but  it  was  actually  brought 
about  by  the  untold  sacrifices  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  Greek  people.  For  this 
gallantry  and  for  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice  their  all  for  the  attainment  of 
their  national  goal,  the  Greek  people 
earned  the  well -merited  admiration  of 
peoples  everywhere.  Peoples  every- 
where were  then  reminded  of  the  glories 
and  greatness  of  classical  Greece,  and 
they  all  became  aware  of  their  indebted- 
ness to  Greek  genius.  Today,  in  obsei-v- 
ing  the  140th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day,  we  once  more  ex- 
press our  long  overdue  gratitude  to  the 
leaders  of  classical  Greece  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memoi-y  of  gallant  heroes  who 
died  in  fighting  for  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Greece. 


TO  CATCH  UP  TO,  AND  SURPASS, 
THE  RUSSIANS  WE  SHOULD  PUT 
OUR  DIVIDED  SPACE  PROGRAM 
BACK  INTO  ONE  PIECE  AGAIN  AND 
UNDER  ONE  EFFECTIVE  TOP 
OFFICER 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  the  Soviet  feat  last  week  in 
putting  a  man  into  orbit  around  the 
earth  and  bringing  him  back  safely  again 


IS  a  very  serious  development,  indeed, 
with  very  serious  implications  for  the 
future  of  our  national  security.  If  the 
Soviets  can  put  a  man  into  space  and 
bring  him  back  again,  then  it  cannot  be 
too  long  before  they  will  also  have  the 
capability  of  putting  a  nuclear  weapon 
into  orbit  around  the  earth  too.  and 
bringing  it  back  on  some  predetermined 
target.  We  simply  cannot  allow  the  So- 
viets to  gain  control  of  space  any  more 
than  we  can  allow  them  to  get  control 
of  the  seas,  or  of  the  air.  We  may  hope 
that  all  these  new  developments  in  space 
will  be  used  just  for  peaceful  purposes, 
but  the  past  record  of  the  Communist 
world  gives  us,  in  fact,  no  real  basis  for 
this  hope,  and  we  would  be  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  our  country' 
were  we  to  count  on  it. 

This  additional  piece  of  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  arc  well  ahead  of  us  in  the 
race  for  space  should  have  only  one  re- 
sult We  must  take  another  look  at  our 
space  organization  and  take  the  steps 
to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  line  with 
the  urgent  challenge  to  our  security 
which  we  now  face. 

In  my  judgment  we  made  a  serious 
mistake  several  years  ago  when  we  tried 
to  draw  an  artificial  line  between  the 
peaceful  and  the  military  applications 
of  space  science.  It  is  time  now  to  rectify 
that  error.  I  believe  that  our  space  ac- 
tivities should  be  combined  into  a  single 
agency  and  placed  under  the  opera- 
tional control  of  a  single  head  or  space 
czar  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  cut  bureaucratic  redtape  and  get 
things  done,  such  as  we  did  with  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  Manhattan 
project. 

I  would  suggest  two  men  who  could  do 
this  job  vei-y  well.  One  is  Gen.  John  B. 
Medaris,  who  stepped  down  last  year 
from  the  Army  largely  in  protest  against 
the  organizational  errors  in  our  national 
space  program.  The  other  is  Vice  Adm. 
William  F.  Rabom.  successful  developer 
of  the  Polaris  missile  system,  and  a 
proven  genius  at  effective  organiza- 
tion and  management  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  talking 
a  lot  recently  about  challenges  to  our 
way  of  life,  and  about  sacrifices  needed  to 
meet  them.  Here  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est challenge  of  our  day.  If  we  move 
quickly  and  forcefully  to  meet  it,  just  as 
forcefully  as  we  moved  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  dictators  back  in  the  1940s, 
then  I  am  convinced  we  can  close  the 
gap  and  get  this  job  done.  But  time  is 
running  out  on  us.  Let  us  move  force- 
fully and  quickly  ahead. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  strength- 
en the  adequacy  of  our  Social  Security 
Act  by  increasing  the  opportunities  that 


social  security  beneficiaries  will  have  for 
performing  work  without  losing  their 
entitlement  to  social  security  benefits. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  change  the 
retirement  test  so  that  instead  of  begin- 
ning to  lose  benefits  when  earnings  ex- 
ceed $1,200  a  year,  as  is  the  case  under 
present  law.  my  bill  would  provide  that 
a  person  could  earn  up  to  $1,800  per  year 
without  loss  of  benefits.  In  addition, 
the  legislative  proposal  I  have  sponsored 
would  provide  that  an  individual  would 
not  lose  benefits  for  any  month  in  which 
he  had  earnings  of  less  than  $150.  As 
a  final  feature  of  my  bill  for  earnings 
over  $1,800  up  to  $2,400.  beneficiaries 
would  lose  $1  of  benefits  for  every  S2  of 
earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  meritorious  liberali- 
zation of  our  Social  Security  Act  is  in 
my  judgment  in  realistic  conformity 
with  the  facts  of  present-day  living. 
Our  senior  citizens  are  not  for  the  most 
part  interested  in  completely  severing 
their  ties  with  gainful  occupations  just 
because  they  have  reached  age  65. 
Many  of  them  would  like  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  working  on  a  reduced 
basis  during  their  late  sixties.  This  bill 
would  help  accomplish  that  objective  of 
a  phasing  out  process  between  full  em- 
ployment and  full  retirement.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  upward  of  one-half  million 
beneficiaries  would  be  helped  by  the 
change  I  have  proposed  in  my  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  prompt  legislative 
consideration  can  be  given  to  this  pro- 
posal. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL 
OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  four 
Pennsylvania  communities  this  week,  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  observance  takes 
on  special  significance. 

It  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  troops  in  Washington 
to  defend  the  National  Capital  after 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's  initial  call 
for  75,000  volunteers. 

These  troops  comprised  476  men  from 
Pottsville,  AUentowTi,  Reading,  and 
LewistowTi  comprising  five  companies 
since  known  to  history  as  the  "first  de- 
fenders." 

These  companies  sprang  into  action 
upon  receiving  the  news  of  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers.  Two — the 
Washington  Artillerists  and  the  National 
Light  Infantry — were  from  Pottsville; 
one  each  from  the  other  communities, 
the  Ringgold  Light  Artillery,  of  Reading : 
the  Allen  Infantry,  of  Allentown;  and 
the  Logan  Guards,  of  Lewistown, 

They  converged  at  Harrisburg  on  the 
evening  of  April  17,  1861.  and  were 
swoi-n  into  Federal  service. 

The  next  morning  they  left  for  Wash- 
ington by  train.  At  noon,  they  arrived 
in  Baltimore  and  marched  from  the  Bol- 
ton to  Camden  railroad  stations  in  that 
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city,   escorted   by    a   detachment    of    50 
men  of  Company  H.  4th  Artillery,  US. 

Army. 

The  armed  escort  left  the  volunteers, 
by  prearrangement.  in  the  center  of  the 
city  and  the  'first  defenders"  continued 
to  the  Camden  station  with  only  a  police 
escort. 

By  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
•first  defenders"  had,  in  the  main,  left 
their  homes  without  uniforms  and  arms. 
They  were  assaulted  by  a  mob  in  mid- 
Baltimore  and  several  of  the  men  were 
badly  injured  by  stones  and  bricks  hurled 
into  the  ranks.  The  first  man  struck 
was  Nicholas  Biddle.  colored  orderly  to 
Capt.  James  Wren,  of  the  Washington 
Artillerists. 

Prom  this  injury  stems  the  claim  of 
his  fellow  marchers  that  Biddle  was  the 
first  to  shed  blood,  caused  by  enemy  ac- 
tion, in  the  Civil  War  A  handsome 
bronze  plaque  on  Soldiers'  Monument. 
Garfield  Square.  Pottsville.  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

After  entraining  at  the  Camden  sta- 
tion in  spite  of  mob  opposition,  the  first 
defenders  proceeded  to  Washington,  ar- 
riving at  6  that  evening  and  were 
quartered  in  the  committee  rooms  and 
corridors  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  they  were  greeted  by  President 
Lincoln,  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward,  and  Secretary  of  War  Simon 
Cameron. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  reso- 
lution moved  by  Hon.  James  H.  Camp- 
bell, of  Pennsylvania,  tendered  its  thanks 
on  July  22,  1.861,  to  the  first  defenders 
for  arriving  in  Washington  on  April  18 
for  the  defense  of  the  National  Capital. 
In  1891,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonweaith  of  Pennsylvania  struck 
off  medals  to  commemorate  this  service 
to  the  Nation. 

By  meetings,  luncheons,  and  dinners 
this  week  in  the  participating  cities,  the 
first  defenders  are  being  remembered  as 
the  vanguarM.  of  the  Union  troops  who 
first  respofffled  to  President  Lincoln's 
call,  and  were  representative  of  the  mil- 
lions of  troops,  northern  and  southern, 
who  performed  with  valor  in  the  war  of 
1861-65. 


ADDRESS^OP  THE  HONORABLE  SAM 
RAYBURN  AT  THE  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA JEFFERSON-JACKSON  DAY 
DINNER.   APRIL   15.    1961 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  made  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Raleigh  on  last  Saturday  night  on  the 
occasion  of  the  North  Carolina  Jefferson- 
Jackson  i:>ay  Dinner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Address    or    ths    Honorable    Sam    Raybttun 

^PIIAKEK    or    THE     UNITKD    STATES     HOUSE    OF 

Represkntatives,  at  the  North  Carolina 
J  EF-yTTRsoN -Jackson  Day  Dinner,  Sir 
Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.C,  on  April  15, 
1961 

Governor  Sanford,  Mr  Chairman,  my  fel- 
low E>emocrats:  I  was  hnppy  when  my  long- 


time and  devoted  friend,  Herbert  Bonner, 
brought  me  a  message  from  your  Governor 
Uiat  he  and  other  North  Carolinians  would 
Ulte  to  have  me  in  this  State  again  to  spealt 
Democratic    doctrine    for   all    Democrats. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  admired 
North  Carolina  and  Its  people.  For  more 
than  40  years  I  have  watched  the  type  of 
Governors  that  North  Carolina  has  sent  to 
that  responsible  seat. 

I  say  tonight,  as  I  have  said  many  times 
and  in  many  places,  that  I  think  during  this 
time  North  Carolina  has  produced  the  great- 
est llEt  of  Governors  of  any  State  In  the 
Union  that  I  have  watched  as  I  have  watched 
North  Carolina. 

Your  present  Oovernor  Is  of  the  same  type 
and  character. 

I  have  served  with  many  men  from  North 
C'lrolina  In  Washington.  Both  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  you 
have  sent  men  of  high  character,  great 
ability,  and  of  unquestioned  patriotism  and 
love  of  country. 

Today  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  North  Carolina  has  men 
of  splendid  ability. 

And  serving  in  the  Cabinet  of  our  young 
President  Is  one  of  those  wonderful  Gov- 
ernors I  jnentloned  a  few  minutes  ago — 
Luther  Hodges,  now  Secretary  of  Commerce 
The  people  of  Washington  have  come  to 
admire  and  love  and  trust  him  as  you  did 
long  ago.  He  has  made  a  tremendous  Im- 
pression on  everyone. 

Tonight  I  am  happy  to  break  bread  with 
you  for  many  reasons,  but  there  are  three 
In  particular  that  I  want  to  mention: 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  always  happy  to 
have  a  chance  to  come  to  this  great  State 
of  North  Carolina — orie  of  the  greatest  States 
in  the  Union.  My  feeling  for  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  Is  almost  a  family  feeling. 
Much  of  my  native  State  of  Tennessee  was 
pop\ilated  by  brave  and  restless  North 
Carolinians  who  poured  over  the  mountains 
to  push  back  the  wilderness  and  to  start 
a  new  life.  A  few  of  those  people  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  their  descendants  went  on 
to  Texas,  the  State  where  I  have  lived  so 
long  and  which  has  been  so  fine  and  kind 
to  me.  You  and  I  come  from  the  same  kind 
of  stock. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  always  happy 
to  break  bread  with  Democrats.  As  I  have 
often  said,  without  prefixes,  without  ruf- 
fixea,  and  without  apology,  I  am  a  Democrat 
I  am  an  American  who  believes  with  pas- 
sionate conviction  that  Democrats  know  how 
to  govern  this  country  better  than  our  Re- 
publican friends.  And  the  longer  I  live 
and  the  more  I  see  how  they  try  to  run 
our  country,  the  prouder  I  am  to  be  a 
Democrat. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  Democrats 
are  able  to  govern  wisely  and  well — we  are 
the  party  with  a  heart.  Our  goal  is  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  and  the  well- 
being  of  individual  men  and  women.  We 
believe  that  if  you  help  every  American  to 
lead  a  good  and  happy  life,  the  people  will 
love  this  form  of  government  and  wlU  be 
dedicated  at  all  times  to  defend  It  against 
all  enemies,   foreign  and   domestic. 

In  the  long  sweep  of  history,  you  will 
discover  that  int^nal  unrest  and  discon- 
tent almost  always  precede  the  fall  of  a 
country. 

Our  best  guarantee  for  the  future  Is  a 
happy  and  contented  citizenry,  anxious  for 
peaoe  but  willing  and  equipped  to  flgbt  for 
its    freedom    If   need    be. 

A  mighty  arsenal  of  arms  Is  useless  in 
the  hands  oX  indifferent  or  discontented 
soldiers. 

So  the  Democratic  Party  never  forgets  the 
goal  set  forth  In  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  "to  form  a 
more  perfect  union;  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity:   provide    for   the    common    defense; 


promote  the  geiwral  welfare;  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  " 

The  older  I  become,  the  prouder  I  am  of 
the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
United  States  of  America  So,  I  am  always 
happy  to  take  part  In  a  Democratic  gather- 
ing like  this. 

The  third  reason  why  I  am  happy  to  be 
with  you   tonight  is  this: 

I  bring  you  a  report  of  progress  great 
progress — made  in  a  few  short  weeks  by  this 
Democratic  administration  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  vigorous,  dynamic,  young  Presi- 
dent— n  man  wise  beyond  his  years  and  as 
fearless  In  the  waging  of  the  peace  as  he 
was  Jn  the  embattled  Pacific-!- John  P.  Ken- 
i\«ly. 

No  human  being  could  have  envied  Jack 
Kennedy  the  back-breaking  burdens  that 
became  his  on  January  20.  In  addition  to 
the  awesome  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dency which  exist  even  in  calm  times,  our 
new  President  Inherited  the  leadership  of  « 
nation  In  trouble  on  r  iny  fronts. 

We  were  In  the  middle  of  •  recession,  our 
third  in  less  titan  8  years. 

In  December  1952.  a  million  and  a  half 
people  were  out  of  work.  8  years  later,  when 
President  Kennedy  first  addressed  Congress 
last  January  30.  5|a  million  men  and  women 
were  without  Jobs. 

When  Harry  Truman  left  oflJce  the  na- 
tional debt  was  »267  billion;  when  the  Demo- 
crats returned  to  power  this  year,  the  debt 
had  risen  to  $290  blUlon — an  Increase  of  $23 
billion  in  8  years  When  the  Republican 
Party  took  over  In  1053,  Interest  on  the  debt 
was  running  $6'^  bUUon  a  year,  when  It 
left  office.  Interest  payments  were  more  than 
$9  billion  a  year 

Our  cost  of  living  had  risen  steadily  from 
roughly  114  percent  of  the  1947-49  average 
in  January  1953  to  127  4  percent  In  Novem- 
ber 19d0 — thus  steadily  eating  away  at  the 
value  of  our  dollar. 

Five  billion  dollars  of  our  gold  reserves 
had  been  siphoned  away  to  foreign  lands 
In  the  preceding  3  years. 

Farm  Income  had  dropped  from  $14  4  bil- 
lion in  1953  to  approximately  $116  billion 
in  1900.  and  the  farm  parity  ratio  had  fallen 
from  100  In  1952  to  80  In  1960.  SmaU  farm- 
ers by  the  millions  had  been  forced  off  the 
farms,  many  of  them  Into  the  already  swollen 
ranks  uf  the  unemployed. 

Automation  rapidly  was  becoming  an  awe- 
some reality  In  a  land  which  had  no  pro- 
gram to  ease  Its  Impact  on  the  workers  It 
displaced. 

Prom  coast  to  coast  our  land  was  dotted 
with  depressed  areas  and  surplus  labar 
markets. 

Our  rate  of  economic  growth  had  become 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Western  World. 

Our  eumed  services  were  engaged  in  an 
angry — and  public — scramble  for  a  larger 
share  of   the  defense  dollar. 

And  when  the  new  President  lifted  his  eyes 
from  this  sea  of  troubles  at  home,  he  faced 
the  necessity  of  making  prompt  and  fateful 
decisions  on  dangerous  situations  In  every 
part  of  the  globe 

We  had  fallen  behind  our  ruthless  ad- 
versaries In  thrust.  In  missiles,  and  in  the 
race  for  outer  space. 

The  festering  situation  In  Laos  verged  on 
becoming  a  hot  war. 

The  confusion  In  the  Congo  threatened 
to  embroil  the  greatest  powers  on  earth  Ln 
deadly  conflict. 

Only  a  few  hundred  mUes  from  where 
we  gather  tonight.  Communist-oriented 
Cuba  grew  more  troublesome  by  the  day  for 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Our  prestige  In  Latin  America  had  sunk 
to  a  new  low. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  had  been  fum- 
bled in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
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Our  friends  In  NATO  were  restless  and 
uncertain  of  the  future,  and  neutralism  was 
on  the  march  In  many  countries. 

The  Russians  were  grimly  trying  to  wreck 
the  United  Nations. 

This  was  the  forbidding  prospect  that 
faced  this  lean,  blond  young  fighter  as  he 
arose  in  the  bitter  cold  of  January  20  to 
deliver  one  of  the  greatest  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses— and  one  of  the  greatest  speeches — 
In   all   history. 

He  promised  action,  and  I  am  here  to  re- 
port to  you  that  he  is  giving  us  action. 

He  promised  progress,  and  I  am  here  to 
report  that  we  are  making  progress. 

Once  again  America  Is  on  the  move.  Our 
,  people  are  beginning  to  stir,  our  friends  are 
being  reassured  and  encouraged,  our  sinews 
of  defense  are  being  bolstered,  and  our  econ- 
omy Is  being  relnvlgorated. 

We  are  beginning  to  lead,  not  drift.  We 
are  t>eglnnlng  to  work  out  problems,  not 
postpone  them.  We  are  beginning  to  face 
unpleasant  facts  rather  than  trying  to  wish 
them  away. 

We  all  thrill  to  the  sight  of  a  handsome, 
courageous,  unassuming  young  man  of  the 
20th  century  as  he  works  relentlessly  and 
tirelessly  at  his  Job.  drawing  to  Washington 
the  best  brains  and  talents  the  Nation  has 
to  offer.  We  take  new  heart  at  his  broad 
offensive  on  all  fronts,  aimed  not  just  at 
patching  up  the  old  order,  but  planning  and 
building  the  new  order  We  watch  with 
pride  week  after  week  as  he  reveals  a  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  problems  that  few.  If  any 
of  us,  realized  that  he  possessed  a  year  ago. 

Truly,  our  new  President  Is  a  man  to  fit 
our    times. 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  things  he  has 
accomplished  already — after  being  In  office 
less  than  3  months. 

To  tackle  the  urgent  question  of  the  re- 
cession he  Inherited,  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  greatly  increased  the  distribution 
of  surplus  foods  to  the  needy  He  estab- 
lished a  pilot  food  stamp  plan  for  critical 
areas  He  cut  Interest  rates  on  PHA  and 
community  facility  loans.  He  ordered  a 
speedup  In  Federal  procurement,  the  build- 
ing of  public  works,  and  highway  construc- 
tion to  p>our  more  money  Into  our  sluggish 
economy.  He  directed  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  speed  up  the  distribution  of 
$258  million  In  life  Insurance  dividends. 

He  stopped  the  outward  flow  of  gold  and 
at  the  same  time  revoked  the  harsh  order 
to  bring  home  the  dependents  of  American 
servicemen  overseas 

Interest  rates  on  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration   loans    were    cut. 

His  new  Secretary  of  Labor  moved  quickly 
Into  two  tension-laden  strikes  and  dealt  with 
them  effectively. 

With  a  sharp  pruning  knife,  he  went  to 
work  to  try  to  cut  out  much  of  the  jungle 
of  bureaucratic  Interagency  committees.  His 
new  Secretary  of  Defense  moved  relentlessly 
to  streamline  our  Defense  Establishment 
and  to  eliminate  the  wasteful  and  danger- 
ous quarreling  between  services.  The  Presi- 
dent ordered  a  speedup  on  our  defenses 
and  began  preparations  to  arm  us  to  fight 
brush -fire  wars  If  we  have  to.  And  he  put 
an  end  to  the  Indefensible  efforts  of  the  high 
brass  to  try  to  shape  our  foreign  policy 
through  their  speeches. 

Already  the  new  President  has  sent  the 
Congress  a  series  of  messages  covering  In 
detail  the  national  needs  In  almost  every 
field  of  action  from  economic  recovery  to 
planning  for  the  space  age. 

Except  for  the  first  days  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  first  administration,  no  Presi- 
dent In  our  history  has  tackled  such  a  wide 
field  of  thorny  problems  so  quickly  and  with 
such  vision  and  vigor.  America  once  again 
Is  on  the  move 

The  Congress  has  resfyonded  to  this  dy- 
namic leadership  with  action. 


A  temporary  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  has  been  written  into  law 
and  every  State  and  territory  has  signed  up 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

A  depressed  areas  bill  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  Is  now  In  con- 
ference committee. 

A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and 
to  extend  coverage  to  many  new  workers 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Is  now  being  debated   in   the  Senate. 

A  strikingly  new  approach  to  the  feed 
grains   problem    has    already   become   law. 

The  Reorganization  Act  has  been  extended 
to  enable  the  President  to  make  the  execir- 
tive  department  a  more  efficient  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  extended,  under 
terms  which  will  improve  our  relations  with 
many  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

A  supplemental  appropriations  bill  has 
been  passed,  giving  the  President  funds  to 
start  on  many  of  his  new   undertakings. 

A  loan  program  to  help  our  ailing  rail- 
roads  has   been    strengthened. 

The  Senate  has  ratified  a  treaty  for  our 
participation  In  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  aimed 
at  working  with  our  European  friends  for 
closer  economic  cooperation  and  mutual  help 
to  underdeveloped  nations.  The  Senate  also 
has  ratified  a  treaty  with  Canada  for  the 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  measure  to  aid  the  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  military  construction  bill  and 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation  have 
been  sent  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  President 
Kennedy  has  moved  with  equal  vigor  and 
firmness. 

He  has  banned  belligerent  statements  and 
talk  of  preventive  war,  but  he  has  put  our 
adversaries  on  full  notice  that  we  will  not 
yield  our  legitimate  rights  He  has  put 
our  friends  on  notice  that  we  will  treat  them 
as  partners,  but  as  partners  they  must  as- 
sume their  own  share  of  the  burden  In  de- 
veloping common  defenses  and  helping  un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

He  has  moved  swiftly  to  give  us  the  mili- 
tary muscle  to  back  up  our  words.  He  has 
taken  for  his  own  guide  the  wise  words  of 
the  great  Theodore  Roosevelt — "Speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick." 

He  has  recommended  a  sweeping  reorgan- 
ization of  our  programs  to  help  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world. 

He  has  pressed  for  an  en'forceable  treaty 
to  ban  atomic  tests. 

He  has  rallied  the  support  of  the  nations 
of  southeast  Asia  to  save  the  Independence 
of  Laos. 

He  has  relnvlgorated  our  staff  at  the 
United  Nations. 

He  has  coordinated  our  long-range  plan- 
ning with  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  He  Is  going  to  Paris 
to  meet  with  President  de  Gaulle. 

All  across  the  earth  there  Is  a  new  en- 
thusiasm and  a  new  sense  of  purpose  In  our 
embassies.  Men — and  nations — everywhere 
tingle  to  the  realization  that  the  sleeping 
giant  has  awakened,  and  America  once  again 
has  taken  up  the  leadership  of  the  forces 
of  freedom. 

Of  course,  my  friends,  we  have  Just  be- 
gun. The  road  ahead  is  long  and  rough;  the 
Journey  will  be  costly,  and  many  dark  days 
and  restless  nights  await  us. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  taxes  reduced, 
but  living  In  the  dangerous  world  that  sur- 
rounds us  today,  we  have  to  pay  for  se- 
curity. In  my  opinion,  we  live  today  In  the 
most  dangerous  world  since  the  dawn  of 
Christian  civilization — yea,  the  Christian 
civilization  we  know  and  love  stands  In 
greater   danger   than    any   time    In   20   cen- 


turies.    Liberty    does    not    come    without    a 
price;   and  we  must  pay  the  price  of  liberty. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  listen  not  to  the  siren 
song  of  those  who  preach  the  senseless  nos- 
trum that  we  can  abolish  the  Income  tax, 
for  that  Indeed  would  deny  us  the  defenses 
this  country  must  have  If  we  are  to  save 
our  liberty. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  world  cries  out  for 
leadership.  They  look  to  us  for  that  leader- 
ship. They  expect  It  of  tis.  We  cannot  fall 
to  furnish  It. 

The  first  Kennedy  Congress  has  worked 
hard  and  long  and  well,  and  when  this 
session  adjourns.  I  predict  that  It  will  have 
been  one  of  the  most  productive  Congresses 
In  all  our  history. 

The  Republican  press,  still  smarting  from 
the  defeat  of  their  own  candidate,  would 
have  the  people  believe  that  the  Congress 
Is  balking  at  the  leadership  of  John  F  Ken- 
nedy. The  simple  facts  I  have  recited  refute 
that  propaganda 

Never  in  our  history  have  the  Congress 
and  the  President  been  able  to  agree  on 
every  detail  and  every  measure,  and  there 
will  be  times  when  that  will  happen  in  the 
future,  but  I  can  report  to  you  tonight  that 
the  finest  spirit  of  give-and-take  exists  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  leadership  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  that  when 
the  final  record  of  this  Congress  Is  com- 
piled, the  American  people  will  see  that 
President  Kennedy  and  the  87th  Congress 
have  put  together  a  sane,  comprehensive, 
farseeing  program  aimed  at  the  solution  of 
our  national  ills. 

John  F.  Kennedy  is  the  President  of  all 
the  p>eople  He  is  the  only  leader  our  coun- 
try has  for  the  next  4  critical  years.  We 
are  going  to  give  him  the  tools  he  needs  to 
do  this  Job  of  leadership  at  home  and  In 
the  world. 

So.  my  fellow  Democrats,  we  meet  to- 
gether tonight  In  stirringj^  dangerous  times. 
Once  again  our  party  h£fe  been  summoned 
by  the  American  people  in  an  hour  of  crisis 
to  supply  vigorous,  dynamic,  hard-working 
leadership  as  this  Nation  carries  freedom's 
fiag  into  the  dark  mists  of  the  space  age. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  our  party;  it  is  an 
awesome  responsibility,  one  in  which  we 
cannot  fall,  for  if  we  fall,  the  lamps  of  free- 
dom will  go  out  all  over  the  world,  and 
mankind  will  be  plunged  into  a  new  Dark 
Ages,  perhaps  forever. 

So  I  call  upon  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  all  men  who  love  and  treasure 
freedom,  to  give  this  hard-working,  bril- 
liantly Informed,  Inspired  yoting  President 
their  confidence,  their  active  support,  and 
their  prayers. 

With  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
American  people,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
will  not  fall  America  or  mankind. 


COMMENDS  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
FOR  AFRICAN  POLICY  STATE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
President's  Kennedy's  reception  at  the 
State  Department  for  African  diplomats 
during  the  obsei-vance  of  African  Free- 
dom Day.  I  think  T^he  President  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  forthright  state- 
ment of  Americanp^icy  toward  the  new 
and    emerging    flmions    of    the    great 
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African  Continent,  based  not  on  inter- 
national alliances  but  on  self-determi- 
nation and  economic,  educational, 
social,  and  political  development  of  these 
nations  in  freedom. 

In  the  field  of  education  alone  the 
challenges  in  Africa  defy  the  imagina- 
tion. Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
fulfill  the  wishes  of  President  Kennedy 
for  a  more  intimate  and  closer  attach- 
ment between  the  countries  of  the 
United  States  and  Africa. 

A  majority  of  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic leaders  of  the  new  Afncan  na- 
tions have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession.  But  the  ranks  of 
native  teachers  must  be  replenished  and 
increased.  Secondary  education  is  the 
immediate  critical  area  in  African  edu- 
cation. Recognition  of  this  need  ia  as 
important  as  financial  assistance.  U.S. 
contributions  through  UNESCO  to  the 
African  programs  is  significant  and 
President  Kennedy's  Peace  Corps  will 
undoubtedly  play  an  important  role  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  President  Kennedys  remarks 
before  the  African  diplomats  printed 
along  with  a  news  story  of  the  event 
taken  from  the  New  York  Sunday  Times 
of  yesterday : 

Kknnxot    Extols    African    Freedom — Tells 
Envots    at    Celebration    of    Continents 
Dat    Unitkd    States    Is    a    Revolutionart 
'  Country 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

'  Washington.  April  15  —The  United  States 
13  a  revolutionary  country  and  its  people 
revolutionary  people.  President  Kennedy  told 
African  diplomats  here  today  during  a  cele- 
bration of  African  Freedom  Day 

The  United  States  feels  a  sense  of  com- 
munity with  all  those  who  are  free,  the 
President  declared,  "but  I  think  we  also  feel 
an  even  stronger  sense  of  community  with 
those  who  are  not  free  but  who  some  day 
will  be  free.'" 

■  Your  brightest  days  are  still  ahead. "  he 
said.    "I  believe  ours  are.  also. 

•  And  I  hope  that  when  the  history  lof 
these  times  is  written — when  the  history  of 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  Is  written,  they  will 
record  a  more  Intimate  and  closer  attach- 
ment year  by  year  between  your  coimtrles  of 
Africa  and  this  country  of  the  United 
States." 

UNUSUAL    DAT    FOR    CAPITAL 

President  Kennedy's  remarks  highlighted 
an  unusual  day  for  this  Capital  in  which 
Government  leaders.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  Supreme  Co\irt  Joined  at  a  reception 
and  a  big  public  rally  to  express  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the   priuctples  of  African   freedom. 

The  President's  words,  evidently  designed 
to  underscore  the  historical  point  that  the 
Soviet  Union  by  i*o  means  is  alone  in  Its 
revolutionary  origins,  were  applauded  by 
about  500  persons  at  an  unusual  morning 
reception  at  the  State  Department. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  African  diplomats 
and  their  families.  Many  of  them  were 
dressed  In  long  flowing  robes.  It  was  the 
first  all-Africa  party  sponsored  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  Secretary  of  Stale  Dean  Rusk 
and  his  wife,  as  host  and  hostess,  were  un- 
stinting in  their  effort  to  establish  a  mood  of 
personal   as  well  as  formal  cordiality. 

President  Kennedy,  who  wore  a  dark  gray 
pln-strlped  suit,  arrived  at  11  30  and  moved 
Informally  among  the  diplomats,  shaking 
h&nds  and  chatting.  When  word  spread  of 
the  President's  arrival,  a  second  reception 
line  formed  spontaneously  as  the  guests 
waited  their  turn  to  meet  him. 


HE    POSES    WITH    OIFI.OMATS 

The  President  posed  frequently  with  the 
African  diplomats  The  photographers  had 
a  field  day  as  they  maneuvered  to  get  pic- 
tures of  Mr  Kennedy  and  the  more  gaily 
dressed  diplomatic  representatives. 

The  reception  was  held  In  new  rooms  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  recently  enlarged 
State  Department  Building  overlooking  the 
Potomac    and    the    Lincoln    Memorial. 

President  Kennedy  mounted  a  small  plat- 
form to  address  the  group.  His  8p>eech  con- 
tained many  allusions  to  American  history 
that  the  President  said  he  believed  held  sig- 
nificance for  the  countries  of  Africa. 

The  fact  that  so  many  members  of  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  were  present,  he  said,  in- 
dicated the  US.  "great  Interest"  and  "pro- 
found attachment  to  the  great  effort  which 
the  people  of  Africa  are  making  in  working 
toward  political  freedom,  and  also  working 
toward   a  better  life  for  their  people." 

"We  also  are  a  revolutionary  country  and 
a  revolutionary  people,  and  therefore,  though 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  space  separate 
our  continent  from  the  continent  of  Africa, 
today  we  feel  extremely  close,"  he  added. 

The  President  urged  the  African  diplomats 
to  read  the  text  of  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  which,  Mr  Kennedy  raid.  "Is 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  liberty." 

"It  speaks  of  a  union  of  states  as  a  po- 
litical fortress  against  the  batteries  of  In- 
ternal and  external  enemies."  the  President 
explained.  "It  counsels  against  adopting 
hasty  improvisations  at  the  expense  of  prin- 
ciple which  thus  might  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown." 

This  excerpt  was  believed  to  be  a  carefully 
phrased  and  pointed  allusion  to  the  U.S. 
views  that  many  new  African  coimtrles  may 
be  subject  to  blandishments  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  In  the  end  would  subvert  them. 

George  Washington  "warned  against  for- 
eign Influences  which  seek  to  tamper  with 
domestic  factions,  who  practice  the  arts  of 
seduction  to  mislead  public  opinion,"  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said 

The  Senate  yesterday  adopted  a  resolution 
officially  recognizing  today  as  African  Free- 
dom Day.  The  House  previously  had  ap- 
proved a  similar  measure. 

Kennedy's  Talk   on   Africa 

Mr.  Secretary,  Ambassadors,  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  say.  speaking  personally  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  It  Is  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  to  Join  with  you 
today  In  celebrating  this  most  important 
occasion. 

I  think  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  from  the 
Hill,  and  ."-o  many  members  of  the  U.S. 
Government  Indicates  our  great  interest, 
our  profound  attachment  to  the  great  effort 
which  the  people  of  Africa  are  making  in 
working  toward  political  freedom,  and  also 
working  toward  a  better  life  for  their  people. 

We  also  are  a  revolutionary  country,  and 
a  revolutionary  people,  and  therefore,  though 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  space  may  sep- 
arate our  continent  from  the  continent  of 
Africa,   today  we   feel   extremely  close. 

I  think  that  the  preoccupation  of  the 
United  States  with  the  cause  of  freedom 
not  only  here  but  around  the  world  has 
been  one  of  the  most  Important  facets  of 
our  national  life. 

All  of  our  early  revolutionary  leaders.  I 
think,  echoed  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son that  "the  disease  of  liberty  Is  catching  " 
And  some  of  you  may  remember  the  ex- 
change between  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Paine.  Benjamin  Franklin  said, 
"Where  freedom  Uvea,  there  la  my  home" 
And  Thomas  Paine  said,  "Where  freedom  Is 
not,  there  is  my  home." 

I  think  all  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom 
feel  a  sense  of  community  with  all  those 
who  are  free,   but  I  think  we  also  feel  an 


even  stronger  sense  of  community  with 
those  who  are  not  free  but  who  some  day 
will   be  free. 

I  must  say  as  an  American  that  I  can 
think  that  all  of  us  in  this  country  can  find 
continued  inspiration  and  I  think  all  of  you 
who  are  citizens  of  countries  who  have  new- 
ly emerged  to  freedom  can  find  some  Inspira- 
tion In  the  Farewell  Address  of  George 
Washington. 

Washington  wrote  the  address  In  1796,  In 
order  to  eliminate  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  third  term,  but  most  lmp>ortantly  to  give 
some  guidance  to  the  new  Republic. 

His  text  In  his  speech  Is  alive  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  It  speaks  of  a  union  of 
states  as  a  political  fortress  against  the 
batteries  of  Internal  and  external  enemies 
It  counsels  adopting  'lasty  Improvisations 
at  the  expense  of  principle  which  thus  might 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  over- 
thrown. 

There  is  wisdom  and  foresight  In  Wash- 
ington's Instructions  to  cherish  public 
credit  and  to  promote  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary Importance  Institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Washington  told  our  forefathers  In  this 
country  to  reject  permanent.  Inveterate  an- 
tipathies against  particular  nations,  and  pas- 
sionate attachments  for  others,  and  said  any 
nation  falling  In  this  Is  In  some  degrees 
a  slave.  He  warned  against  foreign  Influ- 
ences which  seek  tu  tamper  with  domestic 
factions,  who  practice  the  arts  of  seduc- 
tion to  mislead  public  opinion.  His  rule 
for  commercial  relations  was  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible 
Every  year  in  the  US  Senate  we  read  the 
speech,  and  we  still  get  great  t>eneat  from 
it.  I  hope  that  In  yovir  experiences  you  will 
also  get  l)eneflt  from  It. 

I  want  to  stress  today  that  we  look  to 
the  future  with  the  greatest  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  hope,  and  I  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple of  your  continent  recognize  that  we  wish 
to  be  associated  intimately  with  them,  that 
we  wish  for  them  the  same  things  we  wish 
for  ourselves  Peace  the  opportunity  to 
develop  our  own  institutions  In  our  own  way. 
to  be  Independent,  not  only  politically,  but 
In  all  of  the  other  kinds  of  Independence 
which  make  up  Important  national  security. 
Your  brightest  days  are  still  ahead.  I 
believe  ours  are.  also.  And  I  hope  that  when 
the  history  of  these  times  Is  written — when 
the  history  of  the  decade  of  the  sixties  Is 
written — they  will  record  a  more  Intimate 
and  closer  attachment  year  by  year  between 
yoiir  countries  of  Africa  and  this  country  of 
the   United   States. 


AFRICAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  15  occurred  an  observance  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  free  world  of  the 
third  anniversary  of  African  Freedom 
Day.  As  is  known  to  all  In  this  body  the 
President  of  the  United  States  joined  in 
the  observance  of  African  Freedom  Day 
in  the  ceremonies  in  Washington. 

This  is  the  first  day  the  House  has 
been  in  session — it  was  not  in  session  on 
April  15 — and  today  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  is  joining  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  newly  merging  nations  of 
Africa  and  in  e-xpressing  to  all  the  Afri- 
can people  our  warm  congratulations  on 
their  accomplishments  and  our  very  best 
wishes  for  their  future. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  concerned  about 
the  future  of  Africa.  With  our  Presi- 
dent, I  am  confident  that  Africa's  future 
will  be  one  of  ever-increasing  bright- 
ness under  free  and  independent  demo- 
cratic government,  and  ever-broadening: 
horizons  of  individual  contentment  and 
dignity.  Our  own  country,  in  the  early 
years,  had  its  birth  pains,  and  so  today, 
in  Africa,  new  nations  are  experiencing 
birth  pains.  But,  they  are  meeting  their 
problems,  I  think,  with  dedication,  and 
certainly  with  the  promise  of  a  bright 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very  large  sense  as 
Africa  goes  so  will  go  the  world.  The 
vast  wealth  of  Africa,  the  vast  territory, 
the  great  spirit  of  the  African  people, 
bespeak  the  importance  of  the  African 
Continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  trips  to  Africa, 
via  my  conversations  with  African  lead- 
ers, in  my  talks  with  the  humble  men 
and  women  of  African  countries,  I  have 
serised  a  great  dedication  in  them  all 
to  the  task  that  challenges  their  best 
efiforts.  I  know  that  in  our  own  United 
States  of  America  is  a  great  interest 
in  Africa;  a  .sense  of  the  kinship  of 
our  people,  the  first  to  break  the  bonds 
of  colonialism  with  these  people  who 
are  the  most  recent  to  emerge  from 
colonialism  to  buUd  new  and  sovereign 
nations,  certainly  to  be  a  part  of  the 
fortress  of  democracy.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  Communist  threat  in 
Africa  because  I  feel  that  the  Africans, 
most  of  them,  have  a  keen  religious 
sense.  Whether  Lhey  be  Christian, 
whether  they  be  Moslem,  or  whatever 
their  religion,  they  place  dependence  on 
a  divine  power,  and  where  there  Ls  that 
feeling  among  peoples  there  will  be  no 
running  off  to  the  false  gods  of  material- 
Ism.  The  tribesmen  in  Africa,  who  have 
their  belief  in  God,  will  not  accept  any 
more  than  our  people  will  accept  a  gov- 
ernment built  on  materialism,  one  that 
denies  the  existence  of  a  God  above. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  typical  American. 
I  am  the  same  as  all  other  Americans. 
I  think,  and  you  take  from  me  the  belief 
and  the  faith  in  a  God,  what  purpose  will 
I  find  in  life?  And,  when  I  have  talked 
with  the  Africans,  Africans  in  leader- 
ship, little  Africans,  in  the  humble  tasks, 
I  have  found  reflected  in  them  the  same 
thought. 

New  nations  always  go  through  a  try- 
ing period.  Maybe  that  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  prepare  to  meet  the 
destiny  of  their  futures.  We  never  be- 
come strong  unless  we  have  problems, 
unless  we  develop  our  muscles  morally, 
politically,  economically,  by  meeting  and 
conquering  adveisity.  And  certainly 
new  nations  will  make  mistakes.  Old 
nations  make  mistakes.  There  is  noth- 
ing certain  ir.  human  judgment. 

In  Africa  at  tlie  present  time  is  a  uni- 
versal feeling  of  independence.  Inde- 
pendence, as  the  African  leaders  and  the 
African  people  view  it  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  neutralii^m  such  as  obtains  in 
the  Far  East.  Independence,  even  of 
us,  is  part  of  the  African's  concept  of 
full  independence.  The  leaders  say  to 
me,  "What  would  it  mean  if  ,we  were 
only  part  of  your  bloc  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations?    Could 


we  make  contributions  if  we  merely  fol- 
lowed as  pawns,  or  can  we  make  a  bet- 
ter contribution  by  contributing  the  best 
of  our  thought,  the  best  of  our  efforts  in 
cooperation  with  you  to  reach  the  wLsest 
decisions?  " 

And  so  I  am  not  concerned  when  these 
African  leaders  take  that  position.  It 
is  not  tliat  they  are  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  It  is  not  that  they  are  against 
us.  but  they  wish  to  help,  to  share  the 
thinking,  to  share  the  making  of  de- 
cisions, rather  than  to  be  pawns,  merely 
accepting  the  decisions  of  others. 

I  was  heartened  in  Nigeria,  a  great 
country.  I  was  heartened  when  I  talked 
to  the  Governor  General  of  Nigeria.  It 
was  the  fihst  time  that  an  African  had 
sat  as  Governor  General  in  his  own.  in 
his  native  country:  educated  in  the 
the  United  States,  one  of  his  sons  at- 
tending Harvard.  I  talked  to  the  great 
Attorney  General,  one  of  the  great  ju- 
rists of  the  world,  with  a  profound  re- 
spect for  American  jurisprudence,  trying 
to  bring  to  Nigeria,  the  new  nation  of 
Nigeria,  a  system  of  administration  of 
justice  copied  partly  on  the  British  sys- 
tem, copied  partly  on  the  American  sys- 
tem and  then  added  to — revisions, 
amendments,  extensions,  and  enlarge- 
ments that  the  experiences  of  mankind 
had  brought  forward. 

I  was  thrilled  in  Liberia;  Liberia,  re- 
garded as  our  child  in  Africa,  because  it 
was  Americans  who  went  to  Liberia, 
founded  it.  And  Liberia  today  is  pro- 
gressive. The  deposits  from  its  mines 
are  reaching  such  staggering  propor- 
tions that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  en- 
largement of  haibor  facilities.  All  over 
Liberia  I  saw  the  signs  of  a  beckoning 
future  of  destiny. 

I  was  thrilled  in  Ghana,  the  first  of 
the  African  nations  to  reach  indeF)end- 
ence.  And  I  remember  so  well  when  in- 
dependence came  to  Ghana,  the  joy  that 
swept  all  over  our  Unit«l  States  that  at 
last  full  independence  had  come  to  one 
of  the  nations  of  Africa. 

The  economy  of  Ghana  is  cocoa.  If 
all  its  plans  were  rested  on  cocoa,  the 
future  might  be  uncertain.  It  depends 
on  the  confectionery  trade.  There  may 
be  a  diminishing  demand  for  cocoa. 
Other  countries  may  raise  it,  and  Ghana 
might  therefore  be  in  a  cocoa  economy 
the  bottom  of  which  has  fallen  out. 

So  the  President  of  Ghana  and  the 
people  of  Ghana  look  forward  to  the 
Volta  River  project,  a  project  of  great 
power,  that  would  open  h  ->  the  vast  de- 
posits of  bauxite  to  the  mailing  of  alum- 
inum. I  am  happy  to  report  to  this 
House  today  that  an  American  firm,  the 
Kaiser  Industries,  Inc.,  has  high  hopes, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Government 
of  Ghana  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Redevelopment 
Loan  F\ind  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  International  World  Bank,  of 
carrying  forward  soundly  and  construc- 
tively this  great  development.  Then 
when  that  is  done,  through  our  help,  not 
a  gift  but  our  help,  given  on  sound  finan- 
cial lines,  because  the  project  is  econom- 
ically, commercially,  and  enginceringly 
sound,  it  will  be  a  powerful  link  of  inter- 
est between  Ghana  and  all  of  Africa  and 
all  of  the  United  States. 


I  was  thrilled,  thrilled  as  I  seldom  have 
been,  hearing  in  Tanganyika  the  three 
groups,  the  largely  predominating  Afri- 
can group,  the  Indian  group,  people  that 
have  come  from  India  within  the  last 
century  and  made  their  place  in  business 
and  in  banking  in  Tanganyika,  and  then 
the  European  group.  I  found  among 
them  the  determination  to  have  no  in- 
terracial strife.  They  accept  the  pattern 
as  we  have  set  it  in  the  United  States. 
He  whose  interest  and  whose  heart  is  in 
Tanganyika  is  part  of  Tanganyika,  and 
he  has  the  rightful  share  of  a  partner 
in  the  dreaming,  the  work,  and  the  fruits 
of  a  glorious  adventure  in  the  building 
of  a  new  nation. 

Here  the  Africans,  greatly  in  the  ma- 
jority, something  like  95  to  1,  are  sayinti, 
"In  our  country"  there  alwaj^  will  be  tol- 
erance, always  the  interests  of  the  mi- 
nority groups  will  be  respected  and  en- 
couraged, and  together  the  people  of 
Tanganyika,  whether  of  Indian  origin, 
European  origin,  of  African  origin,  will 
march  hand  in  hand  as  brothers  m  the 
.•?lorious  adventure  of  building  a  new.  a 
rich,  and  a  powerful  nation." 

So  all  over  Africa  wherever  I  went  I 
felt  this  thrill,  and  I  sensed  that  the 
people  of  Africa  knew  that  they  were 
following  the  beckoning  finger  of  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  early  Americans  had 
that  sense.  They  were  building  a  na- 
tion, and  in  the  building  of  that  nation, 
they  had  the  sense  of  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  meeting  a  sublime,  a 
superb  destiny. 

As  it  is  now  in  Africa,  so  it  was  in  our 
couiiti-y.  The  builders  of  our  Nation  met 
the  problems  of  birth  pains.  They  had 
their  trials  and  tribulations.  They  had 
their  discouragements.  But,  they  went 
on  to  build  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica from  small  beginnings  to  become  the 
first  Nation  of  the  world.  So  every  place 
I  go  in  Africa.  I  sense  a  feeling  of  the 
future  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Afri- 
cans. They  are  building  a  great  national 
fortress  of  democracy.  They  will  achieve 
their  dreams.  I  know  that  always  there 
will  be  a  great  bond  of  interest  and  of 
affection  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  from  colonialism 
sprang  to  become  a  great  world  power, 
and  the  E>eoples  of  Africa,  the  latest  p>eo- 
ples  to  come  from  colonialism  to  national 
sovereignty. 

So,  on  this  African  Freedom  Day,  let 
us  send  sincerely  and  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  our  congratulations  and 
our  best  wishes  to  all  the  nations  and  to 
all  the  people  and  to  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  in  Africa.  Let  us  send  them 
our  best  wishes,  our  congratulations,  and 
our  prayers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  a  most  valued  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  [Mr. 
MuRPirv  ] . 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  .Speaker,  it  is 
only  prop>er  that  the  United  States,  it- 
self the  product  of  revolutionary  deter- 
mination to  be  the  master  of  its  own 
destiny,  should  note  and  salute  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa  on  this  historic  anniver- 
sary. The  peoples  of  Africa  naturally 
look  to  the  United  States  for  inspira- 
tion and  as  a  model  in  their  search  to- 
ward independence. 
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More  and  more  Americaas  are  begin- 
nins  to  realize  the  importance  of  Africa 
\\\  the  world  sphere.  It  is  no  longer  the 
Dark  Continent  but  a  vast  area  of  11 
million  square  miles.  coi\taininK  inval- 
uable resources,  and  servinu  220  million 
people. 

Our  kinship  with  Africa  is  not  an 
afterthought  of  history  One  out  of  every 
10  Americans  can  trace  his  ancestry  to 
Africa.  These  descendants  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa  are  playing'  a  siG;niflcant 
pr.rt  in  perc>etuating  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  society  and  they  have  made 
substantial  contributions  toward  the 
building  of  America.  We  m  the  United 
States  know  that  a  free  .society  can  only 
survive  if  there  is  personal  freedom. 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  opportunities  for  their  own  ends 
in  the  newly  independent  states  How- 
ever, the  peoples  of  Africa  value  their 
freedom  roc  highly  to  be  taken  in  by  a 
ncA  Communist  imperialism. 

The  incredible  march  of  these  states  to 
independence  does  not.  of  cour.'^e  mean 
that  they  will  immediately  achieve  real 
freedom.  For  real  freedom  can  come 
only  with  fai-  greater  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  development  than  they  have 
yet  achieved.  Americans  have  been 
generous  in  their  materiai  assistance  to 
Africa,  especially  through  the  numerous 
missionary  societies,  private  educational 
institutions,  and  citizens  organizations. 
We  are  hopeful  that  our  Government  will 
be  equally  as  generous  in  meeting  the 
challeniiing  new  needs  of  Africa. 

We  must  not  only  help  the  peoples  of 
Africa  with  financial  a.s.sistance  but  with 
moral  and  spiritual  support,  given  freely 
without  ulterior  motives  and  without 
political  strings.  At  thi.s  moment  we  are 
standing  at  the  crassroads  of  our  rcla- 
tioiv>hip  with  the  peoples  of  Africa. 

We  can  turn  toward  them  for  their 
own  good  and  ours,  ^jiviim  them  the  bene- 
fit of  our  own  civilization,  knowledge, 
and  techniques;  or  we  can  turn  our  backs 
on  them,  thus  losing  forever  our  only 
chance  for  friendship  of  200  million  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  our  friends. 

Africa's  dedication  to  the  cau.se  of  free- 
dom and  Its  stnaggle  for  .self-determina- 
tion must  not  be  in  vain 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  that  fine 
tribute  to  our  friends  in  Africa. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
an  earlier  Congress  set  aside  Pan  Amer- 
ican Day — a  special  day  to  signify  our 
friendly  interest  in  all  that  is  experi- 
enced by  our  neighbors  to  the  .south — so 
this  Congress  has  designated  April  15 
as  African  Freedom  Day.  Unfortunately 
the  15th  this  year  fell  upon  a  day  when 
the  House  was  not  in  session.  So  today, 
the  17th,  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  O  Hara.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  has  graciously 
requested  time  in  which  we.  whose  serv- 
ice IS  on  his  committee,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  associating  ourselves  with 
him  in  expressions  of  good  will  and 
friendship.  As  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  I  am 
delighted  to  participate  in  this  first  ob- 
servance of  African  Freedom  Day. 

My  very  keen  interest  in  this  "conti- 
nent God  has  held  in  reserve  "  goes  back 


many^long  years.  This  was  greatly  in- 
ciea.sed  during  my  service  as  delegate  to 
the  Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N 
where  I  .served  on  the  fourth  committee, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
the  mandated  territories,  the  colonies, 
and  so  forth,  of  that  great  world  area 

This  experience  gave  me  an  excellent 
background  for  what  was  to  come  when 
2  years  later  I  undertook  the  first  special 
study  mission  to  Africa,  south  and  east 
of  the  Sahara,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
Committee  on  F'oreign  Affairs. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  3' j-month 
study  trip  which  earned  our  party  into 
24  countries  and  territories,  I  .submitted 
a  report  to  the  Congress  which  reviewed 
the  existing  political,  social,  and  .eco- 
nomic situations,  country  by  country, 
together  with  my  recommendations  for 
the  future  development  of  United  States 
and  African  relationships.  As  the  inter- 
vening years  have  but  .served  to  strength- 
en my  first  impressions  rather  than  to 
change  them,  may  I  again  cite  what  I 
set  down  then  as  basic  in  our  interest 
regarding  Africa.  And  I  quote  from 
Hou.se  Report  No. -307,  85th  Congress.  1st 
session : 

The  United  St.ites  has  certain  B;eneral  goals 
in  Africa,  namely,  an  Interest  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Africa  in  a  manner  not  inlmicnl  to 
otir  democratic  type  of  government:  the  ex- 
clusion of  influences  unfriendly  to  our  way 
of  life:  the  hope  of  having  access  to  the 
raw  mnteriaLs  of  that  continent,  cupeclally  to 
safeguard  o\ir  minimum  strategic  needs;  to 
increase  ovir  trade  with  all  Alric.in  coun- 
tries: and  to  exercise  a  moral  leadership  as 
befits  our   honorable   traditions. 

The  United  States,  in  its  poeition  of  lead- 
ership in  the  free  world,  cannot  sidestep  its 
responsibility  in  the  unfoldraent  of  Africa. 
We  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  changes  taking  place 
in  thnt  great  continent  since  they  affect  our 
own  national  gortls.  The  foundations  are 
being  laid  today  upon  which  Africa  will  play 
a  new  and  larger  role  in  the  future  of  the 
world.  We  caii  no  longer  j>ermit  ourselves 
either  apathy  or  ignorance  In  the  matter 
of  Africn.  Already  she  Ls  moving  into  today's 
world,  challenging  our  ignorance  at  every 
point. 

In  addition.  I  stres.sed  the  vital  im- 
portance of  learning  more  about  the 
African,  his  way  of  life,  his  hopes,  his 
dreams,  and  his  traditions,  lest  we  fail 
to  earn  the  fricnd.ship  of  the  people  of 
this  great  continent.  That  need  has  in 
no  way  been  diminished  by  the  vast  po- 
litical changes  which  have  occurred  in 
these  last  years;  if  anything,  we  are 
called  to  even  greater  exertions  in  un- 
derstanding emergent  Africa  and  her 
manifold  problems. 

Knowing  something  of  the  great  past 
from  which  the  peoples  of  Africa  have 
sprung  and  anticipating  for  them  a  glo- 
rious future,  I  would  extend  to  each  and 
all  on  this  first  African  Freedom  Da\not 
only  my  own  good  wishes  but  those  of 
all  Americans.  That  Heaven  may  bless 
and  prosper  your  efforts  to  come  closer 
each  day  to  your  hearts'  desire  is  our 
earnest  hope.  May  the  joys  of  inde- 
pendence be  tempered  only  by  the  re- 
spwnsibility  that  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  lives  God  has  made  passible  for  free- 
men. May  the  great  future  bring  to  you 
and  to  us  the  ever  increasing  under- 
standing upon  which  friendship  is  built 


that  we  may  together  build  a  world  where 
peace  and  happiness  abide. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Washington  Star  for 
Sunday,  April  16.  1961,  appeared  a  report 
of  an  evening  rally  commemorating 
Africa  Freedom  Day  held  at  a  Washing- 
ton. DC  .  church  on  April  15,  1961  One 
of  the  speakers  was  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas.  The  newspaper  account  of  his 
speech  carried  the  following  quotations: 

■  In  all  my  travels  I  have  found  America 
ngnlnst  independence  ■'  He  said  US  policy 
favored  the  Dvitch  in  Indonesia,  and  the  big 
powers  in  the  United  Nations. 

Down  to  March  15  (when  the  United 
Suites  voted  with  Russia  and  the  Aslan- 
AfrtCHii  bloc  in  the  UN  on  the  Angola  Is- 
sue)." he  said,  this  great  Nation  of  oum 
never  voted  f<<r  the  independence  of  a  na- 
tion in  the  UN.  Sometimes  we  abstained. 
but   we   never  voted  for   Independence." 

■  Tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  "  Jus- 
tice Douglas  continued.  "Is  not  a  Russian 
document.  It  is  an  American  one  Only 
now  are  we  iigaln  champions  of  independ- 
ence. " 

I  am  .shocked  that  a  man  who  holds 
the  highest  judicial  appointment  it  is 
within  the  ix)wer  of  our  Government  to 
confer  has  publicly  joined  the  chorus 
of  those  who  believe  the  way  to  "move 
America  ahead"  is  to  hold  her  up  to 
ridicule,  scorn,  and  contempt.  What  a 
strange  cult,  indeed,  are  the.se  Americans 
who  deny  eveiTthinu  good  about  Ameiica 
anii  eagerly  as.scnt  to  the  criticism  of  its 
detractors. 

The  example  that  I  cite  is  particularly 
reprehensible  because  it  simply  Is  not 
true  that  America  is  against  inder>end- 
ence  Pray  tell  where  has  the  peri- 
patetic Justice  traveled  in  his  wanderings 
that  has  led  to  this  distortion  of  fact? 

Has  he  traveled  in  Greece  or  Turkey? 
If  he  had,  he  might  have  learned,  had 
he,  of  course,  been  willing  to  listen,  that 
tho.sp  countries  would  today  be  mere 
Communist  satraps  without  American 
aid  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Douglas  had 
traveled  anywhere  in  the  world,  he  could 
have  seen  evidence  of  the  more  than  $86 
billion  we  have  poured  out  in  foreign  aid 
since  1945  We  had  supposed  this 
money  was  expended  to  keep  the  various 
recipient  nations  free. 

In  South  Korea  we  jxjured  out  the 
blood  of  thou.sands  of  young  Americans 
as  a  ran.som  to  the  Communists. 
Why?  In  order  that  South  Korea  could 
remain  free  of  Communist  tyranny. 
What  would  these  young  Americans,  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  their  youth  by  the 
grim  scythe  of  war.  .say  if  they  could 
read  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  that  he  found  America  against 
independence. 

I  repeat,  it  is  a  shocking  and  disturb- 
ing thing  to  read  that  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  cho.sen  to  pub- 
licly indict,  arraign,  and  convict  America 
of  being  again.st  independence.  One 
would  have  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
possessor  of  a  legal  mind  would  more 
judiciously,  weigh  the  evidence  before 
issuing  sjtatements  that  make  excellent 
copy  for  I'ravda. 

However,  this  is  apparently  another 
manifestation  of  the  new  patriotism  of 
the  New  Frontier. 
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CEN^EEAL    LKAVZ    TO    KXTTND 

Mr.  OHARA  of  niinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  so  desire  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  add  a  few  words  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  consistent 
with  the  unanimously  passed  House 
Resolution  232: 

Resolx^cd.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  April  15.  1961.  be 
recognised  as  Africain  Freedom  Day;  and  that 
we  extend  to  the  independent  countries  of 
Africa  our  congratulations  and  assure  them 
of  our   continued   good  will. 

The  German  philosopher,  Immanuel 
Kant,  wrote  in  his  "Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  the  MeiAphysic  of  Morals  ": 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived  in  the 
world,  or  even  out  of  It.  which  can  be  called 
good   without    qualiflcstlon.    except   a    good 

win.  ^ 

I  subscribe  to  his  thesis  that  power, 
riches,  honor,  even  happiness,  "inspire 
pride,  and  often  presumption,  if  there  is 
not  a  good  will  to  correct  the  influence 
of  these  on  the  mind,  and  with  this  also 
to  rectify  the  whole  principle  of  acting, 
and  adapt  it  to  iUs  end." 

My  American  heritage  and  my  official 
position  vouchsafe  the  purity  and  the 
sincerity  of  this  expression  of  good 
wishes  and  honor.  Should  additional 
unmistakable  proof  be  required,  let  it 
be  found  in  rry  .\frican  descent. 

In  this  effort  to  salute  these  26  sover- 
eign states  of  Africa.  I  am  keenly  con- 
scious of  every  one  of  the  122  million  in- 
dividual citizens  of  those  states,  of  their 
dreams  of  freedom,  of  their  desire  to 
live  in  the  highest  state  of  human 
dignity. 

Hlstorj'  attests  the  cost  In  blood  of  all 
revolutions  whether  they  ended  in  frus- 
trations or  liberations.  Some  have  al- 
ways had  to  die  that  others  might  be 
free.  It  is  a  source  of  exceeding  joy 
that  during  these  last  8  years  the  world 
has  witnessed  so  many  gain  so  much  in 
Independence  at  no  greater  cost  of  hu- 
man life.  I  refrret  the  loss  of  any  life, 
but  surely  all  must  concede  that  the 
carnage  and  chaos  would  have  been  in- 
finitely worse  had  no  good  will  existed  as 
the  number  of  African  independent 
states  rose  from  3  in  1953.  to  26  in  1961. 

Staggering  ir.deed  are  the  needs  and 
problems  that  confront  each  of  these 
African  States.  They  would  defy  any 
effort  of  mine  to  merely  list  them.  But 
I  suggest  that  they  are  all  human  prob- 
lems and,  therefore,  soluble  through  the 
application  of  intelligence. 

And  we  do  see  intelligence  demon- 
strated in  each  of  these  several  states 
as  they  seek  to  build  sound  economies 
and  thriving  industries.  It  is  my  an- 
ticipation and  imderstanding  Africa's 
hopes  and  efforts  we  will  undergird  our 
moral  help  and  encouragement  with 
material  assistance  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  protocol  of  free  and  independ- 
ent states. 


No  expression  of  good  will  would  sug- 
crest  relieving  freeman  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  self-government  though  we 
know  full  well  the  hazards,  intrigue, 
connivance,  and  duplicity  inherent 
therein.  In  the  experiments  is  to  be 
found  the  substance  of  which  great 
states  and  able  statesmen  are  made. 

New  nations  and  new  men  making  over 
and  refashioning  the  old  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  day  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  excellence  of  the  heart's  desire, 
these  I  salute  this  day. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  lived 
here  in  the  United  States  a  poet  of 
African  descent.  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 

In  the  closing  stanza  of  his  'Ode  to 
Ethiopia"  he  expressed  a  sentiment  I 
here  submit.  I  am  confident  that  the 
word  "Ethiopia."  because  of  that  nations 
antiquity  and  continuing  sovereignty, 
will  be  acceptable  as  quite  applicable  to 
all  the  independent  countries  of  Africa 
we  are  saluting  today: 

Go  on  and  up!    Otir  souls  and  ej^es 

Shall  follow  thy  continuous  rise; 

Our  ears  shall  list  their  story 

From  bards  who  Irom  thy  root  shall  spring. 

And  proudly  tune  their  lyres  to  sing 

Of  Ethiopia's  glory. 


SECRECY  IN  G0\1:RNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Memjer]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemiin  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
vestigative p>ower  of  the  Congress  is  an 
important,  inherent  component  of  the 
legislative  power  of  our  Government.  It 
enables  the  Congress  and  its  coramittees 
to  obtain  complete,  accurate,  and  reliable 
factual  information  as  a  foundation  for 
sound  legislative  judgments. 

As  the  bureaus  and  agencie;3  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
have  grown  in  number,  and  in  power, 
there  has  been  a  parallel  growth  in  their 
efforts  to  shroud  in  secrecy  the  manner 
In  which  they  discharge  their  steward- 
ship of  the  public  authority  and  moneys 
entrusted  to  them. 

In  recent  years,  ambitious  bureau- 
crats have  concocted  and  promoted  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  executive  privilege, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  myth.  In 
my  view,  there  is  no  right  or  power  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  what  facts  Congress 
needs  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business  for  the  formulation  of 
national  policy.  That  decision  is  clearly 
and  properly  a  legislative  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  struggle  between  bu- 
reaucrats who  wish  to  hide  their  activi- 
ties and  committees  of  Congress  insist- 
ing on  access  to  complete  and  accurate 
information  concerning  public  business 
culminated  recently  in  an  episcxle  which, 
in  my  judgment,  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  merits. 


President  Kermedy.  in  his  itate  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  29,  1961, 
opened  his  remarks  by  referring  to  his 
previous  service  in  the  Congress,  and 
said: 

For  my  part.  I  shall  withhold  from  neither 
the  Congress,  nor  the  people,  any  fact  or 
report,  past,  present  or  future,  which  Is 
necessary  for  an  Informed  Judgment  of  onr 
conduct  and  hazards. 

I  wish  this  sentence  could  be  printed 
in  capital  letters  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Many  of  us  welcomed  that  clear,  forth- 
right statement  as  heraldmg  a  new- 
policy  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  resr>ect  to  furnishing 
information  to  congressional  commit- 
tees on  request. 

The  question  remained  whether  that 
laudable  generality  would  actually  be 
carried  out  in  practice  or  whether  we 
would  continue  to  be  met  by  procrasti- 
nation and  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  effective  Members  of  the  House  in 
upholding  the  p>ower  of  Congress  to  ob- 
tain information  from  the  Executive  is 
the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy.  Jr. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  he  has 
sought  to  obtain  complete  and  accurate 
information  concerning  expenditures 'of 
foreign  aid  funds.  Officials  in  the  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  State  Department. 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Development  Loan  F\ind. 
have,  from  time  to  time,  sought  to 
thwart  the  subcommittee's  efforts  to  get 
at  the  truth. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  per- 
severed and.  in  the  course  of  his  battle 
for  facts,  has  sponsored  amendments  to 
mutual  security  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation measures  aimed  at  employ- 
ing the  congressional  power  of  the  purse 
in  enforcing  the  congressional  power  of 
inquiry.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  subcommittee.  I  have  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy  1. 

March  22,  1961,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee commenced  public  hearings  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  Latin  America. 
In  his  opening  statement.  Chairman 
Hardy  reviewed  the  history  of  the  sub- 
committee's efforts  to  obtain  documents 
in  the  p>ossession  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  which  reads: 

In  1955.  my  subcommittee  made  an  ex- 
amination of  certain  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program  in  Latin  America. 
Although  at  that  time  we  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  technical  assistance,  we  also  in- 
quired into  general  State-ICA  plans  for  fu- 
ture operations,  particularly  in  Brazil.  Uru- 
guay. Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia.  Peru,  and 
Colombia. 

During  a  field  trip  In  connection  with 
that  study.  It  was  suggested  by  State  and 
ICA  representatives  that  the  economy  and 
eflHciency  of  the  overall  program  could  not 
t>e  properly  evaluated  until  19«0.  There- 
fore, on  April  28,  1960,  we  commenced  a  re- 
examl.nation  of  the  aid  program  in  those 
countries. 
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Formal  notification  of  this  inquiry  was 
provided  by  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  On  June  7, 
1960.  similar  notification  was  provided  to  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Numerous  difficulties  were  experienced  by 
the  subcommittee  In  trying  to  obtain  from 
the  executive  branch  information  essential 
for  the  subcommittee  to  perform  its  consti- 
tutional duties.  On  June  28.  1960.  a  hearing 
was  conducted  at  which  testimony  was  talien 
concerning  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
executive  branch  in  providine:  information 
to  congressional  committees.  The  results  of 
this  hearing  formed  the  basis  for  a  report 
issued  August  30.  1960.  entitled.  "Executive 
Branch  Practices  in  Withholding  Informa- 
tion From  Congressional  Committees."' 

On  September  7,  1960.  a  large  part  of  the 
requested  information  stUl  having  been 
withheld  by  the  executive  branch.  I  ad- 
dres.'ied  Identical  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  requesting  that  the 
subcommittee  be  furnished  with  all  docu- 
ments, etc  .  in  their  respective  custody  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  all  economic 
(nonmilitaryi  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  the  seven  named 
countries.  On  Octot>er  11.  1960.  President 
EiserLhower  Issvied  a  certification,  under  sec- 
tion 101(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1961, 
formally  denying  all  of  this  information. 

Of  particular  importance  to  this  subcom- 
mittee are  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  and  Comptroller.  One  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  this  oflRce  by  the  Congress  was  dlssatis- 
iactlon  with  its  predecessor  offices.  It  was 
Intended,  as  the  legislative  history  makes 
abundantly  clear,  that  the  duties  of  this  new 
Office  should  include  the  provision  to  the 
Congress  of  Information  germane  to  evalua- 
tion of  the  mutual  security  program  and  its 
personnel.  In  order  to  assure  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point, 
the  Congress  Included  in  the  legislation 
establishing  this  Office  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding that  funds  for  the  operanon  of  the 
Office  should  be  available  from  general  pro- 
gram funds  only  so  long  as  the  provision  of 
Information  to  the  Congress  was  satisfactory. 

Since,  despite  this  legislative  provision, 
the  .subcommittee  encountered  continued  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch, 
I  found  It  necessary  to  direct  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  October  31,  1960. 
formally  requesting  him  to  furnish  the  sub- 
committee with  certain  documents  In  the 
custody  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral and  Comptroller 

On  December  2.  1960.  President  Elsen- 
hower Issvied  a  certification  denying  these 
OIGC  documents  and  80  other  documents 
which  had  been  requested  from  other  offices 
and    agencies. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
533A(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Comptroller  General  there- 
upon advised  the  Secretary  n'  State  that 
no  funds  would  be  available  for  the  operation 
of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  subsequent  to  December  9.  1960. 
unless  the  requested  OIGC  documents  were 
fiu-nlshed  to  the  subcommittee  by  that  time. 

President  Elsenhower  thereupon,  on  De- 
cember 23.  1960.  by  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
directed  those  officials  to  disregard  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Comptroller  General.  This  action 
of  the  President  was  based  upon  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General 

On  December  31.  1960,  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  President-elect  Kennedy,  asking 
that  I  withdraw  the  request  for  these  OIGC 
documents  until  the  new  administration 
might    have   an   opportunity    to    review    the 


situation.  On  January  3.  1961.  after  con- 
ferring with  my  subcommltt^.  I  formally 
withdrew  my  request  by  letter  to  Secretary- 
designate  Rusk,  with  a  copy  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  In  my  letter  I  made  refer- 
ence to  a  conversation  with  Mr  Rusk  in 
which  he  had  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
workable  solution  to  the  Immediate  problem 
confronting  us  might  be  reached  within  10 
days  to  2  weeks  after  the  Inauguration. 

Over  2  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  inauguration.  Eleven  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  subcommittee  Inquiry  was 
initiated.  Some  documents  (  not  OIGC  docu- 
ments) requested  as  long  ago  ns  October 
were  neither  provided  nor  denied.  This  se- 
riously impeded  my  subcommittee  in  the 
fulfillment  of  Its  responsibilities.  Recently, 
however,  I  have  had  several  conferences  with 
the  executive  branch  relative  to  this  matter 
and  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will  see 
some  real  improvement  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

This  morning,  the  subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings  on  the  operations  of  the 
mutual  security  program  In  Latin  America. 
We  will  start  with  Peru,  baaed  on  docu- 
ments and  information  we  have  received 
from  the  executive  branch,  augmented  by 
other  documents  and  information  wc  have 
obtained  and  developed  on  our  own. 

I  have  requested  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration to  make  available  those  witnesses 
knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's interest. 

The  subcommittee  then  proceeded  to 
interrogate  witnesses  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  aid  program  in  Peioi 
and  particularly  the  activities  of  the 
former  director  of  the  aid  mission  in 
Peru.  John  R.  Neale.  During  interroga- 
tioii  of  Harry  A.  Hinderer,  Director, 
Office  of  Personnel,  Intei-national  Co- 
operation Administration,  he  declined  to 
answer  a  question  put  to  him  by  the 
chairman  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  not  to  testify  on  that  subject  and 
produced  and  read  into  the  committees 
record  the  following  letter. 

March  21,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  Hindexes:  I  am  informed  that 
you  have  been  asked  by  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  on  Wednesday,  March  22. 
1961.  at  the  hearing  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  In  Peru.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  instruct  you  that  you 
are  not  authorized  to  testify  concerning  the 
contents  of  any  files  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  in 
the  Department  of  State  which  relates  to  an 
investigation  into  charges  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  individuals  or  corporate  persons, 
or.  more  generally,  to  testify  concerning  any 
matter  involved  in  such  an  Investigation 
carried  on  by  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  or  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector Generad  and  Comptroller  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 

It  subsequently  deveolped  that  simi- 
lar letters  had  been  delivered  to  12  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  asked  to  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  and  some  of 
these  witnesses  likewise  declined  to 
answer  questions  as  instructed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusks  letter. 

In  the  words  of  the  chairman,  in 
which  I  concur,  this  was  the  most  arro- 
gant defiance  of  a  committee  of  Con- 
gi-ess  in  our  entire  experience. 


I  read  to  Mr  Abram  J.  Chayes,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Department  of  State,  the 
passage  from  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  which  I  have  previously  quoted 
and  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly 
harmonize  the  "President's  clear  state- 
ment with  the  Rusk  letter.  He  was  un- 
able to  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  subcommitte^p  thereupon  agreed 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk, 
should  be  called  before  it  as  piomptly  as 
possible  to  explain  the  issuance  of  in- 
structions to  witnesses.  These  events 
were  reported  in  the  press.  For  example, 
an  article  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  23.  1961,  read  as 
follows: 

Risk  Keeps   Data  From  Aid  Inquiry — Con- 
gressmen     Are      Angered      by      OmciALS 
Silence  on  Alleged  Scandals 
Washington       March      22. — Secretary      of 
State    Dean    Rusk    has    ordered    offlclala    not 
to   tell  congressional   Investigators   anything 
aboxit  alleged  scandals  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram     They   are   being  investigated   by   the' 
executive  branch. 

The  order  was  contained  in  separate  let- 
ters to  12  officials  of  the  State  II>epartment 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. 

All  had  t>een  called  as  possible  witnesses 
before  a  House  Government  Operations  sub- 
conunlttee,  which  opened  a  new  investiga- 
tion Into  the  foreign  aid  program  today. 

order  is  attached 

Representative  Porter  Hardy.  Jr  .  E>emo- 
crat,  of  Virginia,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
denounced  the  order  as  the  most  arrogant 
Instruction  "  ever  given  to  Government  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

The  ranking  Republican  member.  Repre- 
sentative Oeorck  Meader.  of  Michigan,  used 
equally  strong  words.  He  charged  that  "a 
curtain  had  been  rung  down"  t>etween  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress 

Mr.  Meaoxr  demanded  that  Mr  Rusk  be 
summoned  before  the  House  group  to  ex- 
plain the  order,  saying  It  could  serve  as  a 
p>otentlal  roadblock  to  all  kinds  of  congres- 
sional Inquiries. 

Mr.  Hardy  said  Mr.  Rusk  should  be  called 
In  tomorrow  morning  State  Department 
aids  noted  that  the  Secretary  was  leaving 
tomorrow  night  for  a  major  International 
conference  with  the  southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  nations  in  Bangkok.  TTiey  said 
an  appearance  by  him  on  Capitol  Hill  "would 
be  very  dilBcult." 

Mr.  Hardt  replied  that  his  patience  was 
worn  thin,  and  Indicated  that  Mr.  Rusk 
would  be  asked  to  testify  when  he  returned 
to  Washington. 

He  also  said  there  had  been  signs  earlier 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  would  co- 
operate with  his  investigation,  but  thai  "that 
hope   has   now   been    pretty   well   dispelled." 

Mr.  Hardy  said  the  State  Department's 
General  Counsel,  Abram  Chayes.  has  showed 
in  a  statement  that  Goveriunent  witnessaa 
would  be  restricted  In  what  testimony  they 
gave  the  subcommittee. 

At  this  morning's  hearing.  Mr.  Hasot 
brushed  aside  the  statement.  He  said  It 
wasn't  appropriate  for  consideration,  espe- 
cially since  the  White  House  had  assured 
him  of  cooperation. 

For  several  years.  Mr.  Hakot  had  fought 
with  the  Elsenhower  administration  over  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  provide  con- 
gressional investigators  with  reports  and 
other  information  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

"Until  this  morning."  he  declared,  "'it  was 
my  sincere  hope  that  we  would  see  some 
real  Improvement.  " 

He  said  Secretary  Busk  had  told  him  2 
months  ago  that  be  hoped  some  agreement 
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could  be  worked  out.  but  added  that  in- 
formation was  still  being  withheld. 

The  controversy  was  the  latest  In  a  long 
series  of  disputes  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House  over  requests  by  the  legisla- 
tors for  Information  about  administration 
activities. 

On  several  occasions  President  Elsenhower 
refused  to  turn  over  data  to  the  Congress 
on  the  ground  of  Executive  privilege. 

State  Department  officials  told  the  sub- 
committee that  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  had  concurred  with  Mr.  Rusk's 
order. 

Meanwhile,  tht-  House  Investigators  went 
ahead  with  their  inquiry,  taking  up  foreign 
aid   operations  in   Latin   America. 

They  were  especially  Interested  In  audit 
reports  of  the  program  in  Peru. 

Investigators  said  the  reports  showed  that 
$2  million  of  American  money  was  spent  on 
a  highway  that  was  started  l>efore  the  final 
route  was  selected  and  now  ends  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  because  funds  to  finish  It 
were  lacking. 

The  testimony  also  disclosed  alleged  ir- 
regularities in  the  use  of  surplus  American 
grain  for  drought  relief  In  Peru.  Some  60 
percent  of  the  money  coming  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  grain  there  went  for  other  pur- 
poses than  helping  drought  victims,  it  was 
charged. 

The  following  day  the  subcommittee 
had  before  it  the  Honorable  Brooks 
Hays,  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Mr.  Abram 
Chayes.  Legal  Adviser.  Department  of 
State,  and  Philander  P.  Claxton.  Jr., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  State. 
They  agreed  that  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions of  Secretary'  of  State  Rusk  would  be 
rescinded  and  that  documents  would  be 
produced  and  witnesses  would  be  free 
to  testify  which,  in  fact,  did  occur  at  the 
committee's  public  hearings  on  March  29 
and  30.  1961. 

On  his  return  from  the  SEATO  Con- 
ference in  Bangkok.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  under  date  of  April  9.  1961.  wrote 
Chairman  Hardy  that  he  concurred  in 
the  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  at  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings withdrawing  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, a  letter  which  was  signed  by  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department, 
Abiam  J.  Chayes  and  reads  as  follows: 

March  29,  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Bhien:  The  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  March  21.  1961.  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  are  hereby  withdrawn.  In  view  of  this 
fact.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  re- 
turn the  letter  to  me  and  treat  It  as  thoxigh 
it  had  not  been  sent. 

Abram  J  Chayes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  episode  attracted 
attention  in  the  Stat^  of  Michigan,  and 
was  described  by  Paul  A.  Miltich  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Booth  news- 
papers in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Ann  Arbor  News  of  April  3,  1961, 
which  reads: 

Representative    Meader    Known    as    Foe   of 
Government  Secrecy 

(ByPaul  A  Miltlch) 

Washington. — A  congressional  sleuth  who 
has  been  sniffing  out  foreign  aid  waste  and 
corruption  for  years.  Representative  George 
Meader.  of  Ann  Arbor,  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  a  foe  of  Government  secrecy. 

In  his  role  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, Meadex  has  more  than  once  kindled 
heat  under  the  highest  seat  of  Government 


here — the  chair  occupied  by  the  chief  tenant 
at   1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Republican  or  Democrat,  our  Chief  Execu- 
tives In  recent  years  have  more  and  more 
often  denied  information  to  congressional 
committees  bent  on  ferreting  out  goofups. 
waste,  and  deliberate  misuse  of  funds. 

Meader  is  prominent  among  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  pant  down  the  neck 
of  the  Presldent^be  he  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat— whenever  the  President  draws  his 
cloak  of  "Executive  privilege  "  around  infor- 
mation sought  by  congressional  investigat- 
ing committees. 

President  John  P  Kennedy  is  the  latest  to 
feel  the  Meader  zeal  for  a  free  fiow  of  In- 
formation between  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  Congress. 

Pressure  applied  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  which  Meader  Is  top  Re- 
publican recently  forced  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  to  do  a  flip-flop  on  a  clam-up  or- 
der he  had  given  State  Department  and  ICA 
officials. 

While  Rusk's  reversal  got  a  ""good  play" 
In  the  papers.  Meader's  hand  In  the  affair 
was   largely  overlooked. 

To  put  it  bluntly.  Meader  put  Mr.  Kennedy 
on  the  spot,  put-up  or  shut-up  fashion. 

The  Capitol  has  been  a-buzz  ever  since 
Mr.  Kennedy's  Inauguration  over  the  high- 
sounding  statements  uttered  by  the  President 
m  various  of  his  addresses.  \ 

One  was  his  state  of  the  "Union  messara 
delivered  to  Congress  last  January  30.  This 
message  contained  this  statement : 

"For  my  part.  I  shall  withhold  from  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  people  any, fact  or  re- 
port past,  present,  or  future,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  an  informed  Judgment  of  our  con- 
duct and  hazards." 

Meader  made  good  iise  of  this  Kennedy 
statement  during  a  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee hearing  at  which  International 
Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  and  State 
Department  officials  waved  a  mum's-the-word 
letter  from  Rusk  and  refused  to  answer  cer- 
tain questions. 

Meader  succeeded  In  getting  Abram  Chayes. 
State  Department  General  Counsel,  to  admit 
that  the  Information  being  denied  the  sub- 
committee was  necessary  for  "the  formation 
of  a  Judgment  of  conduct  of  an  official  of  the 
United  States." 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  Rusk  loosened 
the  strings  on  this  Information  upon  per- 
sonal Instructions  from  Mr  Kennedy — and 
that  this  move  was  prompted  by  Meaders 
quoting  the  antlsecrecy  pledge  In  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message. 

Meader  has  long  and  deep  experience  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  exposing  wrongdoing  and 
waste. 

First  coming  to  Washington  in  1943  as 
assistant  counsel  for  the  Truman-Mend  War 
Contracts  Investigating  Committee.  Meader 
later  served  as  the  committee's  chief  counsel 
and  subsequently  as  chief  counsel  for  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  investigating  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

This  has  made  Meader  an  old  hand  In  the 
business  of  congressional  investigations.  It 
also  has  put  him  In  the  thick  of  the  tug  of 
war  between  Congress  and  the  White  House 
over  attempts  by  congressional  Investigators 
to  obtain  certain  Information. 

Meader  Is  one  of  the  most  ardent  admirers 
of  Harry  Truman,  the  Senator.  He  rates  Tru- 
man as  ""the  greatest  committee  chairman  I 
have  ever  known." 

But  Meader  found  tliat  when  Truman  took 
over  the  big  chair  in  the  White  House,  he 
played  the  old  cat-and-mouse  game  with 
Congress  on  investigations  involving  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

When  Meader  chided  former  President  Tru- 
man about  this  at  a  recent  dinner  here  mark- 
ing the  Truman-Mead  committee's  26th  an- 
niversary. Truman  quipped:  "'Well,  each  one 
of  those  times  I  decided  the  committee  was 
wrong." 


Subsequently,  on  April  4,  1961,  the 
Moruoe  Evening  News  wrote  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  which  reads: 

Meader  Pries  Oft  Secrecy  Lid 
Long    a    foe    of    Presidential    secrecy     our 
Second    Congressional    District    Representa- 
tive   In    Congress,    George    Meader.    of    Ann 
Arbor,   quietly   has   made   another   score. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  Repre- 
sentative Meader  frequently  has  brought 
pressure  for  more  light  from  the  executive 
branch — whether  It  was  former  Presidents 
Truman  or  Elsenhower.  Whenever  the  Chief 
Executive  has  tlirown  the  cloak  of  Execu- 
tive privilege  over  information  Congress 
felt  necessary  It  should  have  for  legislation. 
Representative  Meader  has  been  prominent 
ill  getting  that  cloak  withdrawn. 

President  Kennedy  now  has  come  under 
fire  from  the  Michigan  Congressman.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  reversed  an  order 
of  secrecy  he  had  given  members  of  his  De- 
partment aud  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  (ICA). 

During  recent  hearings  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  ICA  and  State 
Department  officials  displayed  a  letter  from 
Rusk  Indicating  that  they  wouldn't  answer 
certain  questions  put  to  them  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

In  his  questioning  of  Abram  Chayes.  State 
Department  General  Counsel,  Representative 
Meader  was  able  to  get  Chayes  to  admit  that 
the  information  needed  was  necessary  for 
"the  formation  of  a  Judgment  of  conduct  of 
an  official  of  the  United  States." 

Recalling  a  statement  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  state  of  the  Union  massage. 
Representative  Meader  put  the  President  In 
a  position  of  "put  up  or  shut  up."  Repre- 
sentative Meader  got  out  the  text  of  the 
President's  message  and  made  this  quota- 
tion : 

"For  my  part.  I  shall  withhold  from  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  people  any  fact  or 
report  past,  present  or  future,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  an  informed  Judgment  of  our 
conduct  and  hazards."  This  is  what  the 
President  told  Congress  and  It  is  what  Rep- 
resentative Meader  waved  in  front  of  the 
State  Department. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Mr.  Rusk  reversed  his 
earlier  ruling  It  Is  believed  by  Washington 
observers  that  Mr.  Rusk  acted  upon  the 
personal  instructions  of  the  President — and 
that  this  was  prompted  by  Representative 
Meader's  quoting  of  the  antlsecrecy  state- 
ment in  the  President's  message  to  Congress. 

During  the  Easter  recess.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  constituents  appi-aising  de- 
velopments during  the  87th  Congress  in 
the  effort  to  maintain  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  two  great  coordinate  branches 
of  our  Government — the  executive  and  ; 
legislative  branches — in  which  I  I'e- 
feired  to  the  above  episode,  which  reads: 

Letter  to  Constituents 
Dear  friends,  a  principal  aim  of  my  service 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  to 
modernize  and  strengthen  Congress  and  to 
enable  it  to  recapture  pollcv-maklng  au- 
thority assumed  little  by  little  over  the  past 
30  years  by  an  expanding  and  aggressive  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  So  far  In  this  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  we  have  won  one  point: 
lost  three. 

Fundamenvwlly.  our  ability  to  regain  legis- 
lative power  depends  upon  the  caliber  of  our 
membership  and  our  leadership  Some  spe- 
cific measures  however,  can  be  taken  and 
these  I  have  advocated  from  time  to  time: 

1.  Larger  and  better  staffs  for  committees 
to  delve  beneath  emotional  generalities  to 
get  to  the  bedrock  of  fact  and  logic  as  a 
foundation  for  sound  legislative  Judgments. 
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2.  Use  of  radio,  television  and  photography 
for  public  committee  hearings  to  help  Inform 
the  electorate  and  to  familiarize  citizens  with 
the  work  of  WMnmittees  and  their  ejected 
repreaentatives. 

3.  Full  and  effective  use  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Inquiry  to  obtain  information 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerning  its  expenditure  of  public 
funds  and   its  exercise   of   public  authority. 

But  so  far.  In  the  87th  Congress,  the  trend 
toward  a  weaker  Congress  has  not  been  sub- 
stantially altered.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent won  and  the  Congress  lost  the  Rules 
Committee  fight.  Speaker  Raybtjsn,  abject- 
ly acknowledging  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Executive,  even  went  so  far  as  to  state:  "We 
have  elected  to  the  Presidency  a  new  leader. 
He  is  going  to  have  a  progrnm  that  he  thinks 
will  be  in  the  Interest  of  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people." 

The  newly  packed  Rules  Committee  then 
went  on  to  bottle  up  two  proposals  designed 
to  strengthen  Congress  and  to  help  restore 
its  policymaking  authority:  (1)  My  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  committees  to  permit  tele- 
casting, broadcasting,  and  photographing  of 
their  public  hearings,  and  (2)  a  resolution 
to  limit  back-door  spending,  which  bypasses 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

While  losing  three  points.  Congress  did  win 
one  and  an  Important  one. 

For  nearly  a  year  our  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  member,  has  looked  Into  our  aid 
program  in  Latin  America,  but  has  had 
dlfllculty  in  getting  documents  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Admlnl.itratlon  In  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message,  however, 
he  said:  "For  my  part.  I  shall  withhold 
from  neither  the  Congress,  nor  the  people, 
any  fact  or  report,  past,  present  or  future, 
which  is  necessary  for  an  Informed  Judg- 
ment of  our   conduct  and    hazards." 

Notwithstanding  such  a  clear  statement. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  instructed  witnesses 
summoned  before  our  subcommittee  not  to 
testify  concerning  the  contents  of  any  flies 
or  any  matter  relating  to  an  investigation 
into  charges  of  misconduct  on  the  pert  of 
individuals  in  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration.  The  order  was  short 
lived  and  was  reversed  within  24  hours.  The 
documents  were,  in  fact,  produced  and  wit- 
nesses did  testify. 

If  this  Is  a  fK-ecedent  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, it  will  mean  that  substantial 
{Jrogress  has  been  made  in  the  long  struggle 
between  the  Congress  and  bureaucrats  for 
congressional  access  to  information  aix)ut 
the  public  business  in  the  possession  of  the 
executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  broad 
statement  of  policy  which  President  Ken- 
nedy made  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  he  would  not  withhold  in- 
formation from  the  Congress  has  actually 
been  applied  in  one  instance,  and  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  executive  officials 
to  block  a  congressional  inquiry  by  with- 
holding information  was  promptly  and 
forthrightly  reversed,  I  am  told,  on  the 
direct  personal  order  of  Presidept  Ken- 
iiedy. 

I  I  believe  this  precedent  should  be  as 
widely  advertised  as  possible  throughout 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
so  that  officials  in  the  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  agencies  may  be  aware  that 
efforts  on  their  part  to  obstiiict  the  Con- 
gress in  seeking  an  accounting  of  the 
conduct  of  their  stewardship  of  public 
ti-vist  and  public  moneys  will  not  be  coun- 
tenanced.    I  commend  President  Ken- 


nedy for  his  vigorous  and  forthright  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  delicate  but  Important  relationships 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleague  from  Michigan  for  the 
clarity  and  completeness  of  his  discus- 
sion. I  should  like  also  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  diligence  and 
for  the  splendid  cooperation  which  he 
has  given  in  all  of  the  matters  with 
which  our  subcommittee  has  been  con- 
cerned. I  think  it  appropriate  to  men- 
tion at  this  time  that  our  subcommit- 
tee has  operated  throughout  its  entire 
history  with  coraplete  unanimity  with 
objectivity  and  without  any  partisan- 
ship whatever.  Every  member  of  our 
sutxrommittee  has  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  of  securing  adequate  in- 
formation from  the  executive  branch  and 
we  have  worked  together  on  it  without 
any  political  connotations  whatever, 

I  think  that  with  the  help  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee;  and  with 
the  active  interest  and  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  FMr.  Mossl. 
and  some  others  of  our  colleagues,  we 
are  making  progress. 

I  should  like  the  gentleman  to  know 
of  my  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done 
in  that  direction,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  other  points  I  should  like  to  make 
about  this  matter,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDY.  As  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  this  has  been  a  rather  rocky 
road.  I  had  hoped,  particularly  follow- 
ing the  inaugural  address  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  quotation  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred,  that  we  would  not  have 
the  same  kind  of  problem  in  this  admin- 
istration which  we  had  experienced  in 
the  previous  one.  Unfortunately  some- 
thing went  wrong  at  the  beginning  and 
we  did  hit  a  pretty  rough  snag,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  may  have  been 
due  primarily  to  the  holdover  of  certain 
rather  low-level  employees,  and  the  lack 
of  a  firm  understanding  on  the  part  of 
newly  arrived  top  officials.  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself  had  a  desire  to  conceal 
anything  from  the  Congress. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  it  was  the 
active  interest  of  President  Kennedy 
himself  which  has  produced  what  now 
seems  to  be  a  workable  solution  to  this 
problem.  As  the  gentleman  has  indi- 
cated, the  Secretary  of  State  by  letter 
did  state  his  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
cedure which  was  worked  out  between 
the  subcommittee,  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Chayes, 
and  our  highly  esteemed  former  col- 
league, Mr  Hays  who  is  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  think  we  have  a 
workable  arrangement  now  and  thus  far 


it  has  seemed  to  prove  satisfactory.  I 
am  looking  to  the  future  with  optimism 
and  with  hope  that  we  will  not  have  a 
recurrence  of  the  problems  we  had  be- 
fore. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
problem,  and  to  the  resolving  of  it 
through  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  to  a  reasonable  and 
practical  procedure. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Hardy  1  has  made,  and 
especially  his  kind  remarks  about  my 
service  in  this  connection.  I  should  like 
to  concur  in  his  statement  that  this  mat- 
ter has  no  political  significance  and  in 
the  further  statement  that  under  his 
chairmanship  and  so  far  as  I  know  un- 
der the  chaii-manship  of  his  predecessor, 
our  former  colleague  from  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Charles  B.  Brownson,  this 
subcommittee  from  it«  very  beginning 
has  operated  in  a  unanimous  rK)npartl- 
.san  fashion.  All  of  its  repoi-ts  have 
been  unanimous.  And  insofar  as  this 
problem  of  secrecy  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  concerned 
it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference 
what  party  is  in  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  This  diffi- 
culty has  prevailed  for  a  number  of 
years. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  example  of 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  War 
Investigating  Committee,  whom  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  sls  counsel  when 
he  wa-s  chairman  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee investigating  the  national  defense 
program.  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  a  congressional  committee  chair- 
man who  was  tougher  in  getting  infor- 
mation from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  On  at  least  one  occasion 
he  .served  a  subpena  on  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  got 
the  document,  but  when  he  got  to  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue  he  was  just  the 
other  way,  and  instructed  the  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  that  if  ttiey  did 
not  want  to  turn  material  over  to  a  con- 
gressional committee,  just  turn  it  over 
to  him  and  see  if  they  could  get  It. 

Mr.  HARDY  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man will  not  identify  that  individual. 

Mr  MEADER.  Yes.  I  am  referring 
to  former  President  Truman.  I  am 
making  this  point  t)ecause  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  the  lower-case  holdovers 
from  the  previous  administration.  A 
good  many  of  these  holdovers  have  been 
holding  over  through  various  changes  of 
administration.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  I  believe  the  bureauc- 
racy which  is  self-perpetuating  is  the 
real  obstacle  to  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate information  to  congressional  com- 
mittees, rather  than  the  top-level  Cabi- 
net officer  or  head  of  a  department  or 
agency.  I  think  bureaucracy  has  grown 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  point  where 
the  man  at  the  top  of  an  agency  is  not 
much  more  than  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
ideas  generated  in  the  lower  anonymous 
echelons  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieU? 


Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
making  this  very  important  statement 
on  the  vital  subject  of  availability  of 
executive  records  at  this  time.  I  have 
been  very  proud  to  l>e  a  member  of  the 
Hardy  committee  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
respect  and  standing  which  this  com- 
mittee has  with  the  House.  I  certainly 
join  in  the  statement  of  approval  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pressed for  the  work  of  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee.  And  may  I  say  that 
as  ranking  minority  member  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  contributed 
very  substantially  not  only  to  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  itself,  but  to  general 
understanding  of  this  problem  in  the 
many  very  lucid  and  learned  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  on  the  floor  and  in 
writings  also  on  this  subject  of  rather 
limited  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  in  the  functioning  of 
our  democracy. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
like  the  chairman,  I  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed at  the  time  the  original  letter  of 
Secretary  Rusk  came  into  our  subcom- 
mittee, because  it  did  seem  to  me  that  we 
were  getting  into  a  subject  that  was  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  country  in  the  light  it  would  shed  on 
the  administration  of  the  economic  aid 
program  in  Latin  America.  I  am  happy 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  seen  fit 
to  reverse  the  decision  that  was  made  at 
the  start,  t)ecause  the  scope  of  the  orig- 
inal decision  was  startling,  to  say  the 
least,  and  it  would  have  had  tremendous 
repercussions  all  through  the  bureau- 
cratic system.  It  is  encouraging  that 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  has  been 
changed. 

I  look  with  confidence  to  the  policy 
that  has  been  expre-ssed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  renewed  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  in  the  function  of  providing 
information.  This  r>olicy  would  be  in 
line  with  the  very  encouraging  statement 
that  President  Kennedy  made  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  me.«isage.  So  I  am  confi- 
dent and  look  to  getting  the  information 
our  committee  needs  and  other  commit- 
tees need  in  order  to  do  the  job  we  have 
been  set  up  to  do  under  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  contribution  and  his  kind 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  ask,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  an  opinion  from  others, 
if  the  gentleman  does  not  regard  this 
episode,  the  fact  that  the  committee  did 
get  the  documents  and  the  witness  did 
testify,  as  establishing  a  precedent  that 
the  state  of  the  Union  pronouncement 
was  to  be  the  firm  policy  of  this 
administration. 

t  Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  President,  but,  as  the  gentleman  has 
suggested,  there  are  many  steps  between 
the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
chair  of  the  second  level  bureaucrat  who 
may  make  some  immediate  decisions. 
The  problem  is  in  making  the  clearance 
between  those  two.    Fortunately,  it  was 


possible  to  bring  this  case  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  in  this  instance, 
and  he  demonstrated  what  the  policy 
was,  and  the  p>olicy  was,  in  fact,  carried 
out.  I  am  hopeful  this  will  serve  as  an 
example  and  as  a  precedent  for  other 
decisions  that  will  have  to  be  made  as 
time  goes  on. 

Mr  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Mossl,  chair- 
man of  the  special  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  House 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  in  the  field  of 
obtaining  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  in 
combating  efforts  to  keep  secret  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
the  statement  he  has  made  here  today. 
I  concur  completely  in  your  observation 
that  this  most  imfwrtant  victory  has 
received  neither  the  attention  it  de- 
serves here  in  the  Congress  nor  in  the 
press  around  this  Nation.  The  claim  of 
privilege  of  the  Secretary  of  State  repre- 
sented, in  my  judgment,  the  most  ex- 
treme case  we  have  encountered.  The 
very  quick  reversal  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
knows,  and  I  think  it  is  amply  illustrated 
by  his  record,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
question.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  long 
been  with  us,  and  it  is  going  to  be  most 
difficult  to  effectively  reverse  it.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  very  vigor- 
ous role  he  played  under  the  previous 
administration  in  resisting  these  out- 
landish, and  in  my  judgment  un-Ameri- 
can, claims  of  privilege.  It  is  essential 
that  the  right  of  the  Congress  be  recog- 
nized. Our  colleague  IMr.  Meader],  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy], 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations,  have  made  a  most  significant 
contribution.  If  we  can  have  an  equally 
alert  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  in  l>oth 
Houses,  and  a  willingness  to  say,  "You 
cannot  do  this  to  us;  you  cannot  make 
the  Congress  a  creature  of  the  executive; 
you  cannot  spoon  feed  us,"  we  can  do 
much  toward  remedying  this  condition. 
If  we  resist  this  attitude,  then  in  co- 
op>eration  and  as  coequal  branches  of  a 
great  nation,  we  can  achieve  much.  But, 
if  we  ever  permit  these  claims  to  go  un- 
challenged, then  that  will  not  be  ekjs- 
sible.  I  am  very  much  disturbed  even 
though  a  reversal  has  taken  place  at 
the  attitude  of  mind  demonstrated  by 
the  issuance  of  the  original  letter.  If 
we  can  once  get  down  to  where  there  is 
real  cooperation  everything  is  p>ossible, 
but  it  cannot  be  possible  if  we  have  a 
Government  dominated  totally  by  the 
executive  where  the  executive  branch  has 
control  of  the  information  essential  to 
the  workings  of  the  Congress,  thus  plac- 
ing the  executive  branch  in  the  position 
of  dominating  the  Congress,  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  excellent  state- 
ment you  have  made  and  the  sincerity 


that  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr,  Hardy]  have  demon- 
strated in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  contribution.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman  is 
as  hopeful  as  I  am  that  this  episode, 
this  practical  application  of  the  gen- 
erahty  contained  in  the  .^tate  of  the 
Union  mes.'iage  would  be  regarded  and 
be  treated  throughout  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  as  a  prece- 
dent governing  their  conduct  in  future 
instances  of  congressional  requests  for 
information. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  insistently  hopeful,  and  if 
other  instances  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Subcopimittee  on  Infor- 
mation it  will  vigorously  follow  through 
on  them  and  ti-y  to  insure  that  that  is 
in  fact  the  policy  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


THE    MISSOURI    RIVER    WATER 
STORAGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
comes every  year  more  and  more  evident 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  water  is  an 
indispensible  factor  in  the  national 
economy.  For  that  reason  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  seven  gi-eat 
dams  in  the  watershed  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries  becomes  more 
and  more  important. 

As  a  result  of  7  yea^s  of  below  normal 
water  supply  in  ihe^mainstem  Missouri 
River  water  stora:|C:s»'stem,  the  contro- 
versy between  States  concerning  use  of 
the  available  water  has  been  intensified. 
The  upper  basin  States  have  urged  the 
President  to  direct  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  operate  the  d£un  in  a  manner 
which  would  favor  the  production  of 
electric  power.  The  lower  basin  States 
have  importuned  the  President  to  sup- 
port the  present  method  of  operation 
which  treats  equally  the  two  purposes 
of  navigation  and  power  production.  I 
have  joined  my  colleagues  in  the  four 
lower  basin  Slates  in  supporting  the 
present  method  of  operation. 

For  the  last  7  years  the  operating  plan 
for  the  system  has  had  the  approval  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee  on  the 
Missouri  River  Main  Stem  Reservoirs, 
on  which  the  Governors  of  all  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  States  are  represented  as 
are  eight  affected  Federal  agencies.  The 
committees  approval  of  the  annual  op- 
erating plan  was  always  unanimous  until 
last  year 

The  question  has  now  been  raised  by 
the  upper  basin  States  as  to  whether  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  and  particu- 
larly section  I,  paragraph  <b),  the  so- 
called  CMahoney-Milliken  amendment, 
has  been  properly  interpreted.    Contrary 
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to  the  position  taken  by  the  coordinating 
committee  in  these  years,  it  is  now  con- 
tended that  the  use  of  water  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  takes  priority 
over  the  use  of  water  for  navigation. 

This  position  I  would  like  to  support 
with  all  my  energy,  since  there  is  no 
single  item  more  important  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  and  well- 
being  than  the  continuously  expanding 
production  of  electric  power.  It  is  a  key- 
stone in  our  Nations  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

However,  questions  of  law  should  be 
settled  through  legal  processes,  or  re- 
solved with  clarifying  legislation.  The 
weight  of  precedent  in  administration 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  during 
the  last  7  years  with  respect  to  Missouri 
River  operations  should  not  be  set  aside 
by  administrative  determination.  For 
this  reason.  I  have  glady  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  signing  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, urging  the  status  quo  This  action, 
of  course,  is  never  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  diminution  of  my  interest  and  my 
vigorous  support  of  the  public  power 
program. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  learned  this 
morning  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
proposes  to  submit  the  legal  question 
involved  to  the  Attorney  General.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


AFRICAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr  Barry!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday 
April  15  was  proclaimed  by  both  Cham- 
'  bers  of  the  Congress  as  African  Freedom 
Day.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending to  the  independent  countries  of 
Africa  our  congratulations  and  assure 
all  the  African  peoples  of  our  continued 
good  will  as  expressed  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 232  which  was  referred  to  my  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  All-Africa  Peoples'  Conference  at 
Accra.  Ghana,  in  1958  established  Af- 
rican Freedom  Day.  This  year  marks 
its  third  observance.  In  1958  there 
were  only  four  independent  states  in 
Negro  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  To- 
day there  are  26  such  nations  in  Africa. 
Every  covmtry  in  Africa  has  been  ruled 
at  some  time  by  a  European  colonial 
power.  The  same  can  be  .said  of  every 
country  in  the  Americas.  Together  we 
have  this  bond  of  previous  colonial 
rule.  We  know  and  understand  how 
precious  freedom  can  be.  We  in  the 
United  States  who  won  our  inder>end- 
ence  only  after  a  long  struggle  can  ap- 
preciate what  independence  means  to 
other  nations.  Af i  ica  is  attempting  the 
great  leap  from  colonial  rule  and  econ- 
omy to  independence  both  political  and 
economic.  We  in  the  United  States  will 
encourage  and  help  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


The  path  to  real  independence  has  not 
been  and  will  not  be  easy.  However,  gen- 
uine independence,  freedom  to  develop 
national  cultures  to  the  richest  degree, 
and  security  from  outside  intervention 
or  aggression — these  are  values  which  no 
American  citizen  anywhere  would  ques- 
tion. Already,  it  is  clear  that  the  Afri- 
can peoples  feel  the  same  way.  They 
want  not  merely  the  form  of  independ- 
ence, but  genuine  independence.  They 
do  not  want  outside  interference  in  then- 
internal  policies,  whether  by  Communi.st 
or  by  former  colonial  powers. 

So  on  this  third  anniversary  of  African 
Freedom  Day  let  us  renew  our  dedication 
to  all  the  freedoms — not  just  freedom 
from  colonial  domination,  but  freedom 
from  Communist  domination,  freedom  to 
decide  the  future  without  outside  domi- 
nation of  any  kind,  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual within  the  state,  freedom  econom- 
ically, freedom  socially,  freedom  from 
want,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedom  for  a  rich  and  new 
society  which  will  offer  opportunities  and 
the  good  life  to  all. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  the  progress 
that  the  new  nations  of  Africa  are  mak- 
ing toward  these  goals.  The  Congress 
in  acknowledging  African  Freedom  Day 
is  extending  to  the  peoples  of  Africa  our 
firm  and  friendly  hand.  A  great  future 
lies  ahead.  We  in  the  United  States  wish 
to  do  what  we  can  to  help  it  come  to  pas.s. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
THOMAS  M.  PELLY,  OF  WASHING- 
TON, BEFORE  THE  RULES  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APRIL  17,  1961.  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
191 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  several  sponsors  of  a  resolution  to 
create  a  ^lect  committee  on  fi.scal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear.  My  resolu- 
tion is  Hou.se  Resolution  191  and  like 
other  identical  measures  calls  for  a  full 
study  of  tlie  fiscal  and  budget  organiza- 
tions and  op)eration.s  of  the  Congress 
looking  toward  improvements  in  order  to 
strengthen  congressional  control  by  dis- 
covering alleged  defects  and  proposing 
reforms  in  budgetary  procedure. 

Past  efforts  to  improve  the  budget 
process  include  the  Coi-poration  Control 
Act  of  1945  which  brought  Government 
Corporations  within  the  annual  appro- 
priations review  process. 

The  Hoover  Commission  resulted  in 
progre.ss.  As  a  result,  the  multitude  of 
details  in  appix»priations  requests  are 
now  required  to  be  supported  by  detail  of 
program  and  activity. 

Under  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
LesLsIative  Budget  was  created  which 
was  to  set  an  annual  ceiling  on  appro- 


priations. Experience  with  this  act 
demonstrated  an  unwillingness  of  Con- 
gress— or  at  least  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations-  -to  accept 
an  overall  limit  on  expenditures.  The 
same  opposition  seems  to  be  directed  to- 
ward the  proposal  for  an  omnibus  appro- 
priation method  for  con.solidating  all 
major  appropriations  into  one  bill  which 
was  tried  in  1950. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  in  recent 
years  when  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  were  con- 
trolled by  different  political  parties,  a 
greater  public  awareness  developed  of 
the  need  for  improving  budget  proce- 
dures in  Congress.  The  accusation  of 
budget  busting  was  hurled  by  both  sides 
and  yet  we  had  a  President  on  the  one 
hand  who  wa.s  freezing  certain  expendi- 
tures and  on  the  other  hand  a  clear 
showing  that  congressional  appropria- 
tions as  approved  were  considerably  be- 
low the  President's  budget  request. 
Blame  for  the  continuing  increase  in 
spending  and  raising  the  national  debt 
should  properly  have  been  placed  on 
long-needed  improvements  in  the  Fed- 
eral budgeting  process  due  to  the  fact 
that  Congres-s  only  controls  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  expenditures. 

In  October  1951.  Roswell  Magill.  the 
then  president  of  the  Tax  F'oundation. 
Inc..  appearing;  before  Senator  Byrd  and 
the  Jomt  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Expyendltures  made  this 
statement: 

To  our  surprise  and  anuizrment  we  found 
that  out  of  th«  President*  budget  of  %1\  6 
billion,  only  about  %M  bUllon  U  clearly  and 
deflnltely  under  annual  congressional  review 
and  control. 

That  was  not  a  unique  situation.  For 
example,  the  Tax  Foundation.  Inc..  es- 
timated the  budget  for  fiscal  1958  as 
close  to  that  1951  figure  with  only  $30 
bilUon  'clearly  and  definitely  under  an- 
nual congressional  review  and  control." 

The  constitutional  requirement  that 
no  withdrawal  shall  l>e  made  from  the 
Treasury  except  in  consequence  of  an 
appropriation  made  by  law  was  to  pre- 
vent the  executive  branch  from  spending 
tax  revenues  without  the  approval  of  the 
representatives  of  the  taxed.  ThLs  stip- 
ulation, it  seems  to  me,  places  on  Con- 
gress a  complete  responsibility  to  re- 
view and  authorize  the  President's  budg- 
et requests  and  may  I  emphasize  also  a 
responsibility  to  audit  the  results. 

In  my  opinion,  congressional  processes 
to  carry  out  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities placed  on  Congre.ss  are  inad- 
equate. There  can  be  no  control  or 
weighing  of  need  as  against  available 
revenue  until  the  appropriation  process 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  congressional 
committees  directly  concerned  with  ex- 
penditures rather  than  the  substance  of 
programs.  A  substantial  part  of  Federal 
expenditures  is  not  reviewed  annually  or 
controlled  through  'he  appropriation 
process. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  as.'-ume  that 
the  aggregate  of  needs  will  exceed  al- 
ways the  resources  prudently  available 
to  satisfy  them.  Therefore,  there  should 
be  in  the  budget  process  a  mechanism 
whereby   the  total  of  all   proposed  ex- 
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penditures  can  be  related  to  the  rev- 
enues available. 

To  discover  the  weaknesses  of  our 
present  system  and  recommend  im- 
provements of  the  budget  process  is  the 
purpose  of  a  resolution  such  as  House 
Resolution  191  and  the  creation  of  a  se- 
lect committee  on  fiscal  organization  and 
procedures.  A  long-range  solution  is 
needed  and  the  present  lack  of  control 
is  a  problem  which  will  require  a  com- 
prehensive study. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  re- 
port such  a  measure  favorably  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 


UNITED    NATIONS    INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN'S  EMERGENCY  FUND 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  !  Mr.  Ullman  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  reversed 
a  ruling  of  12  years'  standing  and  an- 
nounced that  it  would  no  longer  allow 
Federal  income  tax  exemption  for  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  measure  which 
would  restore  the  tax  deductible  status 
of  these  private  contributions  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  My  good 
friend  and  able  colleague  from  Portland, 
Mrs  Green,  has  joined  me  in  this  effort 
by  Introducing  an  identical  bill. 

UNICEP  is  the  world's  largest  interna- 
tional agency  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
welfare  of  children.  As  my  colleagues 
are  probably  aware,  it  operates  to  fur- 
nish health,  nutritional,  and  welfare  as- 
sistance for  children  in  various  countries 
around  the  world.  Specifically  it  pro- 
vides equipment  and  technical  assistance 
to  combat  such  endemic  diseases  threat- 
ening children  as  tuberculosis,  trachoma, 
malaria,  leprosy,  and  yaws.  It  provides 
milk  and  vitamins  to  feed  needy  children 
and  sponsors  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams and  maternal  and  cliild  health 
centers. 

The  vital  and  heart-warming  work  of 
UNICEF  with  the  world's  children  has 
made  it  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the 
U.N.  agencies  with  the  American  public. 
Prior  to  the  1959  ruling,  the  American 
public  furnished  one-third  of  the  non- 
governmental funds  for  this  agency,  and 
while  governments  are  the  principal 
source  of  funds  for  UNICEF,  private  con- 
tributions are  of  real  Importance  to  its 
work.  Not  only  do  they  increase  sub- 
stantially Its  effectiveness  in  countering 
disease  and  malnutrition,  but  they  per- 
mit private  citizens  to  assist  the  work 
through  their  voluntary  gifts  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  personal  support  for  its 
program.  Restoring  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  their  gifts  will  encourage  our 
people  to  continue  to  contribute  the 
dimes  and  dollars  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  Fund's  efforts  to  build  a  better 
life  for  children  everywhere. 
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I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  UNICEP's  work  is  truly  a  self-help 
program,  with  the  governments  of  the 
recipient  countries  investing  matching 
funds,  on  an  average  of  $2.50  for  every 
$1  expended  by  UNICEF.  Assisted  gov- 
ernments, I  would  point  out,  do  not  re- 
ceive money.  The  F\jnd  provides  sup- 
lies  and  equipment  to  implement  pro- 
grams in  which  the  host  government  also 
participates.  UNICEF  also  furnishes 
fieldworkers  to  supervise  programs,  and 
other  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  give  technical  assistance. 

As  I  have  indicated,  although  private 
contributions  amount  to  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  Funds  financing,  these 
contributions  are  vital  to  the  child  who 
is  able  because  of  them  to  receive  a 
penicillin  shot,  a  vaccination  against 
tuberculosis,  milk,  or  vitamins  essential 
to  his  diet.  The  effect  of  my  proposal 
will  be  to  reverse  the  administrative  deci- 
sion made  2  years  ago  which  has  resulted 
in  a  substantial  decrease  in  private  con- 
tributions to  UNICEIF.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  the  gentle  lady  from  Oregon 
feels  as  I  do  that  this  is  an  important 
and  worthwhile  measure.  A  similar 
proposal  enjoyed  bipartisan  support  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  am  confident  that  my  bill 
will  also  receive  the  same  kind  of  sup- 
port. 

In  support  of  giving  tax -deductible 
status  to  donations  to  UNICEF  I  would 
point  out  that  not  only  did  such  contribu- 
tions enjoy  tax-exempt  status  for  12 
years,  from  1947  to  1959,  but  that  con- 
tributions to  CARE  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  continue  to  have  that  status 
ariu  hat  their  work  is  in  many  instances 
very  similar  to  that  of  UNICEF.  As  I 
have  previously  noted,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment also  contributes  to  the  support  of 
the  Fund,  providing  about  half  of  its  total 
funds  in  1959.  It  seems  strange  that  in 
such  a  situation  our  Government  should 
at  the  same  time  discourage  private  con- 
tributions to  this  work.  I  would  also 
emphasize  that  the  revenue  loss  to  the 
United  States  which  would  result  from 
enactment  of  this  measure  has  been 
characterized  by  the  Treasury'  Depart- 
ment as   'not  significant." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contributions  of  our 
citizens  to  UNICEP  reflect  their  concern 
and  their  desire,  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion, to  help  those  in  need  and  particu- 
larly children  threatened  by  poverty  and 
disease.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  discourage  them  from  expressing 
that  concern.  I  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  act  early  and  favorably  on  my  pro- 
posal. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTIiX) 

By  unanimous  consent,  permis-sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRN> ,  for  120  minutes  on  Tuesday,  April 
18.  1961. 

Mr.  DoRN.  for  120  minutes  on  Tues- 
day. April  18.  1961. 

Mr.  Young,  for  30  minutes  on  Tues- 
day. April  18,  1961. 


Mr.  Kyl  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son), for  30  minutes  on  Wednesday, 
April  19.  1961. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
on  African  Freedom  Day.  and  to  include 
remarks  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH  and  to  include  an  ad- 
dress by  a  colleague. 

Mr.  Chelf  and  to  include  copy  of  a 
speech. 

Mr  Alger. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following- 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  70.  An  act  for  ttie  relief  of  M&h  Nglm 
Hay  (Joe  Mah);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Ngim 
Bell  (BUI  Mahi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  133  An  act  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establish- 
ing a  boundary  between  those  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  William 
Kwo-Wel  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ennls  Craft 
McLaren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S  746  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mee 
Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  757.  An  act  for  the  -ellef  of  Shojl 
Hlrose;   to  the  Cojpmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  759  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki  Reeder;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton 
Urbanclc  and  Antonia  Urbanclc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S  949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Tledemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Spetiker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive  communications   were   taken  from 
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the    Speakers    table    and    referred    as 
follows; 

798  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  delegate  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts not  exceeding  $100,000'  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  District   of   Columbia. 

799  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Coal  Mine  Ir.^pectlon.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  for  the  calendar  year  January  1.  1960. 
through  December  31  1960  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 106(a  and  212ici  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

800  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  tiansmit- 
ting  a  report  on  examination  of  the  pricing 
of  Falcon  missiles  under  certain  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  contracts  with  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co  .  Culver  City.  Calif  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government   Operations. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  review  of  certain 
of  the  research  activities  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Department  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Committee   on   Government  Operations. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
additional  lands  for  the  Tupelo  National 
Battlefield  Site.  Miss.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of.  certain  iands  held  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreational  Area,  N C,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

804  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  calendar 
year  1962  to  continue  to  deliver  water  to 
lands  in  certain  Irrigation  districts  in  the 
State  of  Wfishlngton";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  an'l  Insular  Affairs. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
poeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  add  certain 
federally  owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park,  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  adjust  postal  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

807  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  increase 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of  positions 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of  research  and 
development  iX)sltions  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  which  special  rates  of  pay  are  au- 
thorized: to  fix  the  compensation  of  hear- 
ings examiners;  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

808  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  Improve 
and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm  Income,  to 
Increase  farmer  participation  In  the  devel- 
opment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  In  line  with  the 


requirements  therefor,  to  improve  distribu- 
tion and  expand  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit 
services,  to  protect  the  Interest  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  r 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  .the  order  of  the  House  of  April  13. 
1961,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  14.  1961: 

Mr  KIRWAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  6345  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  233)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April   13, 

1961,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
April  14.  1961: 

By    Mr.    KIRWAN: 
H  R.  6345.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  Introduced    and    referred    April     17.     1961] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ABERNETHY: 

H  R.  6346  A  bill  to  Include  Ackla  Battle- 
ground National  Monument,  Miss.,  and  Meri- 
wether Lewis  National  Monument,  Tenn.,  In 
the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  and  to  provide 
appropriate  designations  for  them,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 

H  R.  6347  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
payments  to  the  survivors  of  astronauts  who 
die  while  performing  space  flight;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science   and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  6348.  A  bill  to  estaMteh  a  program  to 
foster  and  promote  the  conduct  of  basic  and 
supporting  scientific  research  through  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

H  R.  6349.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Coordination  of  Scientific  Activities  to 
conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  meth- 
ods for  coordinating  the  scientific,  techno- 
logical, and  engineering  programs  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

H  R.  6350.  A  bill  to  provide  a  means  for 
Insuring  that  scientific  activities  which  In- 
volve or  are  related  to  the  exploration.  In- 
vestigation, and  utilization  of  outer  space 
will  be  conducted  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  for  peaceful  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  BETTS; 

H.R.  6351.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   BOGGS: 

H  R.  6352.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  unlimited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  for  certain  Individuals) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   BROYHILL: 

HR.6353,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    permit    women    to 


withdraw  their  applications  for  reduced  old- 
age  or  wife's  Insurance  benefits  In  special 
cases  where  they  filed  such  applications  be- 
cause of  official  misinformation  and  thereby 
suffered  financial  detriment  without  fault  on 
their  part;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me^ns. 

By  Mr  CELLER: 
H.R  6354.  A  bill  to  provide  (1)  criminal 
penalties  for  the  counterfeiting  of  phono- 
graph records  and  (2)  civil  remedies  for  in- 
frlngement  of  mechanical  rights  In  copy- 
righted music;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  DAGUE: 
H.R.  6355.  A  bill  to  amend  section  002(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  shall  not  deny  applications 
for  private  pilot  certificate  solely  because 
of  a  past  physical  defect  or  disease  If  a 
certification  of  complete  recovery  therefrom 
Is  made  by  a  competent  licensed  physician; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  DEROUNIAN: 
H  R  6356    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Oyster   Bay,   NY.;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr  ELLSWORTH 
HR.6357  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assist  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  In  preserving  open -space  land 
in  and  around  urban  areas  which,  for  eco- 
nomic, social,  conservation,  recreational,  or 
esthetic  reas^ons,  is  essential  to  the  proper 
long-range  development  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation's  urban  areas  and  their  suburban  ana 
rural  environs;, to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H  R  6358  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  1150.000  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Huron  Cemetery,  Kansas  City.  Kans  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R  6359.  A  bill  to  provide  veterans' 
benefits  for  members  of  the  Student's  Army 
Training  Corps  at  Alva,  Okla..  during  World 
War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  'Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr   HARRIS: 
H  R  6360    A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Commerce;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  HERLONO: 
H.R.  6361.  A  bill  to  re]3eal  the  reUlIers  ex- 
cise tax  on  toilet  preparations,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means 

By  Mr  IKARD  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6362.  A  bill  relating  to  the  release  of 
liability  under  bonds  filed  under  section  44 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 
with  respect  to  certain  Installment  obliga- 
tions transmitted  at  death;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  6363.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise tax  on  toilet  preparations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  refinancing  outstanding  in- 
debtedness, to  purchase  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  to  broaden  use  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  revolving  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture 

By   MR    LINDSAY: 
HR.   6365    A    bill    to   provide   for   the    ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   FULTON: 
H.R.  6366.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and   persons    engaged   In   small   business   by 
allowing    a    deduction,    for    Federal    Income 
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tax  purpKJses.  for  additional  Investment  In 
depreciable  assets.  Inventory,  and  accounts 
receivable;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  ORU'FIN 
H  R  6367  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  to  certain  ma- 
terials comprising  students'  records  the  post- 
age rates  for  books,  films,  and  similar  educa- 
tional materials,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  6368  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  \9\A  to  deny  deductions  for 
amounts  paid  by  private  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organ IzatloiLS  to  State  and  local  goT- 
ernments  for  the  use  of  industrial  plants  ac- 
quired or  Improved  by  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tain bonds  by  such  States  or  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr     MJLI.IKEN: 
HR  6369    A  bill  'jo  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase   the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    perm^ltted    each    year 
without  deductions   from    benefits   thereun- 
der; to  the  Commlti.ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    GEORGE  P    MILLER: 
H-B.  6370    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  amorti- 
zation deduction  for  certain  facilities  for  the 
control  of   air   pollution;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  aiKl  Means 
By   Mr    MILLS 
H.R.  6371     A    bill    to   amend    section    37   of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  with  re- 
spect   to    the    limitation    on    retirement    In- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MASON: 
HR  6372    A    bill   to   amend   section  37   of 
the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    with 
respect   to  the  limitation  on  retirement  In- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MORRIS: 
H  Ji.  6373.   A  biU  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  pueblos  of  Santa 
Ana,  Zla.  Jemez.  San  Felipe.  Santo  Domingo. 
Cochltl.    Isleta.    and    San    Ildefonso    certain 
public  domain  lands:    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MXmRAY 
HJl  6374    A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  Oovernnaent  Einployees  Ttalnlng  Act 
with  respect  to  pas^nent  of  expenses  of  at- 
tendance of  Government  employees  at  cer- 
tain meetings,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post   Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R  6376.   A  bill  to  encourage  the  discovery 
of  gold,  the  development  of  gold  mines,  and 
the  production  of  domestic  gold;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs   ST   GEORGE: 
H  R.  6376.  A   bill    to   authorize    the   sale   of 
certain  vessels  to  Tiirkey  for  use  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  Turkey;    to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  a.nd  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    SAYLOR: 
H.R  6377    A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land   withdrawals  In  excess 
of    5,000    acres    In    the    aggregate    for    any 
project    or    facility    of    any    department    or 
agency  oX  the  Govsrnment;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    SHORT: 
HR.  6378.  A  bill   to  amend  section   114  of 
title   28.   United  States  Code,   to   constitute 
Dickinson.  N    Dak  .  a  place  of  holding  court 
for  the  district  of  North  Dakota,  southwest- 
ern division,  and  to  waive  section  142  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota,  Southwestern  Division,  holding  court 
at  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   STAl'FORD 
HJl  S379.  A   bin    to   encourage   the  estab- 
lishment of  voluniAry  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  IndlTlduals,   to  t^e  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  6380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rerenue  Oode  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  chari- 
table contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and 
gifts  to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  to  be  deducted  for  Income  t&x, 
estate  tax.  and  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon : 

HJl  6381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  chari- 
table contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and 
glfu  to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  to  be  deductible  for  income  tax. 
estate  tax.  and  gift  tux  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  un  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    VAN  PELT  V 

H  R  6382  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  allow  credit  for 
service  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of 
the  service  academies  for  pay  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   WESTLAND : 

H  R.  6383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  tonount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearis. 

H  R  6384  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  to  provide 
that  certain  term  Insurance  held  by  World 
War  I  veterans  shall  be  considered  as  fully 
paid  when  the  insured  reaches  the  age  of  63; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  CLANCY: 

H.J.  Res  373  Joint  resolution  de8l(;natlng 
the  7-day  period  beginning  on  the  Sunday 
starting  the  last  full  week  in  October,  each 
year,  as  Cleaner  Air  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H  J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  to  approve  con- 
solidations, unifications,  or  acquisitions  of 
control  of  railroad  properties:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coromerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.J  Res.  375.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for    a    moratorium   on    bank    consolidations, 
mergers,  and  acquisitions;  to  the  Committee 
on  B.inklng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.J.  Res  "76  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  American's  Creed;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ANFIJSO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  219.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  setiBe  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  participation  by  other  nations 
In  the  space  exploration  program  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

H  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  call  a  convention 
Ol  conference  of  the  youth  nnd  youtl^.  leaders 
of  all  countries  of  the  world  In  order  to  ob- 
tain their  views  on  science  and  technology 
as  related  to  certain  problems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIT,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  refe;-red  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  me- 
morializing the  87th  Congress  and  the  re- 
spective Interior  Committees  thereof  to  sup- 
port the  proposals  of  the  Bureau  of  Heclama- 
tlon  for  the  $81  million  mldstate  project  and 
approve  the  legislation  for  Its  authorization 
of  construction;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    relative    to    strongly    advocating    the 


passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2226;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  an  amiendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  elth.;r  to  substantially 
reform  or  abolish  the  electoral  college;  to 
thj  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  balancing 
the  expenditures  and  the  Income  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adjust  the  tariff  laws  of  the  Unl^  States 
for  the  protection  of  our  domestic  industry 
from  the  deleterious  competition  of  foreign 
made  goods;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RJ:SOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    ADDABBO  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6385.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Anna 
Trojnar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AVERY: 
H.R.  6386.  A  bill   iat   the  relief  of  Cleo  A. 
Dekat:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  DENT: 
im  6387.   A   bin   for   the   relief  of  Joslah 
Prema  Das;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
HJl.  6388.  A  bin    for   the  relief   of   Marlja 
Vir;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    KELLY: 
H  R  6389    A   bUl   for  the  relief   of  Angelo 
Llberatore;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr,  KEOGH : 
H.R.  6390    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oerllkon 
Machine  Tool  Works  Buehrle  &  Co  ;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  6391    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hsln  Chu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    GEORGE  P    MILLER: 
HR.  6392.   A   bill  for   the   relief   of  Terlca 
Ehrhorn    (formerly   Terlcsf^  Nobilo) ;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   PRICE: 
H  R  €393    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albano 
Faccin:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    SAUND: 
H.R  6394.    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Dlml- 
trlos   S.   KralUs;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

121.  By  Mr  McCtTLLOCH:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Bernard  Puthoff,  chairman.  Rosary  Altar  So- 
ciety of  St.  Patrick's  Parish  of  Anna.  Ohio, 
and  others  for  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Mate- 
rials; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

122  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  W  L 
Plland.  secretary-treasurer.  Dallas  General 
Drivers.  Warehousemen  and  Helpers.  Dallas, 
Tex.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions as  follows:  (1)  going  on  record  as 
being  In  support  of  H.R.  6937  and  S.  1197. 
and  (2;  requesting  an  Investigation  of  the 
ICC  policy  on  piggybacking,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


April  17 


Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-one  Marks 
the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  Post 
Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  April  17.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  "The 
post  office,  with  its  everlasting  energy, 
I  look  upon  as  a  first  measure  of  civili- 
zation."— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  U.S.  post  office  at  Williamsburg, 
Blair  County.  Pa.,  will  celebrate  its  150th 
birthday  this  fall  having  ^een  estab- 
lished in  1811  while  the  community  was 
part  of  Huntingdon  County.  In  1846 
Williamsburg  became  a  part  of  Blair 
County  when  the  latter  was  formed  from 
sections  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford 
Counties.  The  Williamsburg  Post  Office 
is  the  second  oldest  in  Blair  County,  the 
Hollidaysburg  Post  Office  having  been 
established  in  1805. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Post  Office  in  1811  the  follow- 
ing postmasters  held  office: 

POSTM.\STERS  AND  DaTES  OF  APPOINTMENT 

William    W.    Harris.    October    1.    1811.' 
William    Spear.    February    7.    1814. 
Samuel   Roger,   March  28,    1821. 
George  Davis.   March  31,    1825. 
Adolphus  Patterson.  December  23,   1826. 
Philip  Rees.  June   1.    1841. 
Joseph  S    P    Harris.  May  12.  1843. 
Philip   Rees.  February  9,   1844>! 
Alexander  W    Kenny.  March  25,   1845. 
John  Gorley,  June    10,   1846. 
Joseph  Baldrldge,  April   11.  1849. 
William  G.  Murray,  May  13.   1853. 
James  I.  Fay,  April   16.  1861.  i 

William  J.  Spencer.  May  4,  1861.  j 

William   A.   Fluke.   August  21.   1866.     / 
Albert  J.  Weaver.  May  4,   1869. 
Alexander  Rutledge,  January  18,  1871. 
Joseph  F.  Rutledge,  August  7,  1877. 
James  Roller.  May   17.   1880. 
William  M    Eichholtz.  September  8,   1885. 
Alexander   Rutledge,  July   12,   1889. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Rutledge.  December  15,  1891. 
Charles  A.   Patterson,  January  20,   1896. 
Levi  Sparr,  October  29,  1900. 
Samuel   Sparr.  January  16,   1906. 
T.  Dean  Ross.  July  23,   1909. 
J.   R    Detwiler,   October   30.   1913. 
James  T   Patterson,  June  21,  1922. 
James   R    Detwiler.  March  5,    1934. 
James  K    Morrison,  January  19,  1937. 
John  G  Butler.  June  30,  1956. 
Grace  E    Miller,  acting,  June  30,  1959. 
Ruth    D     Grassmyer.    acting,   January    17. 
1961 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  we  take  for  granted  many  of  the 
rights  ard  privileges  enjoy.^d  under  the 
American  heritage  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. In  this  category  may  be  included 
our  seeming  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 


'  Date  of  first  return  from  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

Source:  National  Archives  axid  Records 
Service,  Washington.  D.C. 


finest  postal  service  in  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  very  often  It  requires  a 
special  occasion  such  as  the  dedication 
of  a  new  post  office  or  the  celebration  of 
an  anniversary  such  as  is  being  observed 
this  year  by  the  Williamsburg,  Pa..  Post 
Office,  to  remind  us  in  a  telling  manner 
of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  U.S. 
postal  service  and  the  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency displayed  by  over  500.000  dedi- 
cated  postal   employees. 

The  sesquicentennial  celebration  of 
the  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  Post  CJffice  affords 
the  opportunity  of  refreshing  our  mem- 
ories by  recalling  the  glorious  history  of 
progress  achieved  by  the  U.S.  postal 
service  which  is  older  than  our  Nation. 

While  the  original  purpose  of  the 
postal  system  was  to  provide  "the  best 
means  of  esiabiishing  posus  for  conveying 
letters  and  intelligence  through  this 
continent" — Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  May  27,  1775— the  Post  OflBce 
Department  was  ultimately  enlarged  to 
include  several  services.  Among  the 
more  important  developments  of  the 
postal  service,  in  the  order  of  their  es- 
tablishment or  authorization,  were: 
1775.  Benjamin  Franklin,  first  Post- 
master General;  1780.  Samuel  Osgood. 
first  Postmaster  General  under  the  Con- 
stitution: si 806,  first  national  post  road 
started:  1813.  navigable  waters  declared 
post  roads;  1819,  mail  carried  by  steam- 
ship; 1938,  railroads  declared  post  roads; 
1847.  adhesive  postage  stamps  intro- 
duced; 1855,  registered  mail;  1858,  first 
street  letterboxes;  1861.  small  parcels 
of  merchandise  mailed;  1864,  railway 
mail  service;  1864,  money-order  service; 
1867,  international  money-order  serv- 
ice: 1873.  postal  cards  introduced;  1885. 
special  delivery  service;  1896,  rural  free 
delivery  service;  1911,  postal -savings  sys- 
tem; 1913,  parcel  post  including  insur- 
ance and  collect-on-d£livery  services; 
1918  Government  airmail  service;  1924, 
day  and  night  transcontinental  airmail 
service;  1941,  highway  post  offices;  1943. 
postal  delivery  zone  system;  1945,  revised 
postal  note  service;  and  1955,  certified 
mail. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Philadelphia  in  1737  and 
Co-Deputy  Postmaster  General  of  the 
Briti.sh  Colonies  in  North  America  in 
1753,  and  on  July  26.  1775.  became  the 
first  Postmaster  General  under  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  an  annual  salary 
of  SI, 000.  He  is  credited  with  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  development  of 
the  present  U.S.  postal  system. 

On  September  26,  1789,  when  Samuel 
Osgood  w^s  appointed  the  first  Post- 
master General  under  the  Constitution 
there  were  only  75  post  offices  and  the 
revenues  of  the  Department  were  around 
$38,000  annually.  Prom  that  small  be- 
ginning the  postal  service  has  developed 
into  what  is  now  the  largest  business  in 
the  world.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
according  to  the  1960-61  edition  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Organization  Manual, 
'the  postal  service  employed  more  than 
500,000  workers  and  has  gross  receipts  in 


excess  of  $3  billion.  There  are  35,750 
post  offices  in  the  United  States." 

In  reviewing  the  early  history  of  the 
postal  service  in  Pennsylvania  It  Is 
recorded  that  during  the  colonial  era. 
postal  service,  owing  to  inadequate 
transportation  facilities,  developed 
slowly.  A  limited  postal  service  was  es- 
tablished by  William  Penn  in  1683  be- 
tween Philadelphia.  Chester,  Newcastle, 
and  Trenton.  The  rates  varied  from  5 
to  9  pence  according  to  the  distance,  the 
time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mail 
was  posted  on  the  meeting  house  door. 
In  1693  the  a.ssembly  passed  a  law  estab- 
lishing in  Philadelphia  a  general  post 
office  for  transmitting  letters  and  pack- 
ages to  all  the  Colonies,  to  Europe,  and 
to  the  West  Indies.  Andrew  Hamilton, 
who  organized  the  postal  service,  was 
authorized  to  receive  po.stage  on  all 
letters  conveyed  by  post.  The  rates  for 
letters  between  Philadeli)hia  and  New 
York  were  4*2  pence:  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Hartford.  9  pence;  t)etween 
Philadelphia  and  Providence  12  pence; 
and  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston  15 
pence.  To  any  place  within  80  miles  of 
Philadelphia  the  rate  was  4'^  pence  No 
charge  was  made  for  receiving  and  send- 
ing public  letters,  and  the  ix)st  paid  no 
toll  passing  over  ferries  within  the 
province.  The  rate  for  all  foreign  let- 
ters was  2  pence.  The  Moravians  estab- 
lished a  weekly  post  between  Bethlehem 
and  Philadelphia  in  1742  Stage  coaches 
carried  mail  after  the  stage  lines  were 
established,  but  previous  to  that  time 
mail  was  carried  by  horseback.  A  post 
route  was  begun  between  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  in  1772.  In  1775  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  established  at  Philadel- 
phia a  general  post  office  for  the 
Colonies. 

In  the  summer  of  1804.  1  year  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Hollidaysburg. 
Pa.,  post  office  and  7  years  before 
Williamsburg  acquired  its  post  office, 
the  first  stage  service  across  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  in  Pennsylvania  was 
established  with  Pittsburgh  as  its  termi- 
nus. The  line  was  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  by  December 
of  this  same  year,  the  stages  ran  twice 
a  week,  the  trip  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh  taking  from  6  to  7  days. 

The  Postmaster  General  wrote  to  the 
citizens  along  the  line,  that  he  was  "fully 
disposed  to  give  every  reasonable  aid  to 
the  extension  of  the  line  of  stages  to  and 
beyond  Pittsburgh."  No  other  stage 
lines  to,  or  in,  western  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  established  until  after 
1812. 

More  than  100  years  ago,  letters  were 
delivered  by  carriers  in  the  cities  and 
the  larger  towns,  and  postage  was  col- 
lected when  delivery  was  made.  Letter 
carriers,  employed  at  such  post  offices 
as  the  Postmaster  General  directed,  re- 
ceived 2  cents  from  each  person  to  whom 
the  letter  was  addressed  and  delivered. 
The  present  free  city  delivery  service 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress  on 
January  3,  1887. 
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The  introduction  of  rural  delivery 
service  in  18S>6,  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing improvements  in  the  ixistal  system 
affecting  the  farmer  and  rural  residents 
and  those  persons  residing  outside  the 
established  delivery  service  area.  In 
1945  there  were  17  rural  routes  in  Blair 
County,  Pa.,  Williamsburg  having  2  of 
the  17  routes. 

When  Blair  County  was  established 
in  1846,  there  were  13  post  offices  within 
the  borders  of  the  county,  Williamsburg, 
established  in  1811,  being  among  the 
lucky  13. 

As  we  survey  the  constant  growth  of 
the  U.S.  pos-al  system  we  are  reminded 
that  its  progress  is  a  fulfillment  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  idea  that  a  postal 
service  would  unify  the  New  World  and 
aid  in  its  grovv'th. 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  postal  service 
is  replete  with  the  names  of  famous 
Americans.  The  list  includes  George 
Washington,  who  personally  surveyed 
many  of  the  original  post  roads;  Paul 
Revere  was  one  of  the  first  post  riders; 
while  William  Cody,  known  as  Buffalo 
Bill,  was  one  of  the  early  riders  for  the 
pony  express,  which  began  operation 
April  3,  1860.  between  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  Sacramento,  Calif.,  in  an  effort  to 
give  faster  mail  transportation  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  These  pony  ex- 
press riders  ased  a  total  of  75  ponies  and 
that  first  mail  took  10  4  days.  The 
fastest  time  recorded  by  the  p>ony  ex- 
press was  7  days  and  17  hours  to  deliver 
the  inaugural  address  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  1861.  The  pony  express  was 
op>erated  by  a  private  company  and  not 
the  Federal  Government.  It  charged  $5 
for  each  half  ounce  letter  but  later  re- 
duced the  rate  to  a  dollar.  In  October 
1861  the  pony  express  went  out  of  ex- 
istence, closing  one  of  the  most  colorful 
chapters  in  American  history.  Truly  the 
pony  express  riders  faced  dangerous  yet 
exciting  exi>eriences  in  their  role  as  pio- 
neers in  today's  faster  communications 
system. 

Although  the  sE>eed  of  transporting 
mail  has  increased  tremendously  since 
the  days  of  the  post  riders  many  of  our 
smaller  post  offices  still  use  manual  sort- 
ing and  distributing  methods  which  are 
virtually  identical  to  those  used  in 
Benjamin  Franklin's  time. 

The  many  new  post  offices  and  im- 
proved handling  facilities  which  have 
been  added  to  our  ix)stal  system  under 
the  program  inaugurated  by  former 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  exemplify  the  way  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  maintaining  the  fine 
traditions  founded  by  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The  official  motto  for  the  Post  OfBce, 
"Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
gloom  of  night,  stays  these  couriers  from 
swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds"  is  still  the  creed  of  the  modern 
mail  service  and  is  proof  that  the  ideals 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  have  been  emu- 
lated by  succeeding  postal  administra- 
tors. The  official  motto  is  paraphrased 
by  over  500,000  dedicated  postal  employ- 
ees in  the  well-known  slogan — 'the  mail 
must  go  through." 

An  oversea  soldier  during  World  War 
n  paid  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 


U.S.    postal    system    when    he    permed 
these  lines — 

I  can't  say  where  I'll  be  next,  but  there's 
one  thing  I  know,  no  matter  where  they 
send  me.  111  be  greeted  by  "Hello."  Like  a 
magic  carpet  it  follows  me  on  land  or  sea. 
The  bugle  will  sound  mall  call  and  they'll 
pass  It  on  to  me. 

There  have  been  countless  words  of 
praise  for  the  over  half  million  persons 
comprising  the  dedicated  army  of  postal 
employees.  Even  the  often  maligned 
post  office  pen  and  inkwell  have  been 
defended  by  none  other  than  Christopher 
Morley  in  his  ode : 

To  A  Post  Office  Inkwkll 
How    many   humble    hearts   have    dipped    In 

you    and    scrawled    their    manuscript. 
Have  shared    their  secrets,   told   their  cares, 

their      curious     and      quaint     affairs. 
Your     pools     of     Ink,     your     scratchy     pen, 

have  moved  the  lives  of  unborn  men. 
And  watched  young  people,  breathing  hard, 

put      heaven      on      a      postal      card. 

In  conclusion  the  sesquicentennial 
celebration  of  the  Williamsbur?,  Pa.,  Post 
Office  serves  to  focus  attention  on  the 
following  inscriptions  for  East  and  West 
Parrlions,  Post  Office,  Washington,  DC, 
composed  by  Charles  Norton  Eliot  and 
edited  by  Woodrow  Wilson  since  the  in- 
scriptions summarize  in  capsule  form 
the  extensive  role  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Sys- 
tem in  domestic  and  international 
affairs: 

Messenger  of  sympathy  and  love 
Servant   of  parted   friends 
Consoler  of  the  lonely 
Bond  of  the  scattered  family 
Enlarger  of  the  common  life 
Carrier  of  news  and  knowledge 
Instrument  of  trade  and  Industry 
Promoter  of  mutual  acqualntan<;e 
Of  peace  and  of  good  will 
Among  men  and  Nations. 


motion  picture  titled  "X-15."  It  will,  L 
believe,  show  the  advances  made  by 
manned- rocket  aircraft  in  the  last  15 
years. 

The  producers  of  this  picture  have 
worked  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Air  Force,  and 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  to  assure 
that  this  picture  will  be  accurate  and 
will  put  this  entire  area  of  our  defense 
into  its  proper  perspective. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  wishing  the  men  and  women  who 
will  make  this  motion  picture  all  the 
wisdom  and  inspiration  that  its  subject 
deserves. 


A  Tribute  to  the  X-15 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1961 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month,  the  Nation  was  given  the  news., 
that  the  X-15  rocket-ix)wered  airplane 
had  achieved  a  new  altitude  record  of 
32.12  miles  over  the  desert  of  southern 
California.  The  news  was  exciting  and 
inspiring  to  all  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  position  in  the  space 
race  with  Russia.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  here  to  the  man  who  piloted  the 
X-15  on  this  historjmaking  flight.  Test 
Pilot  Joe  Walker,  and  to  the  scores  of 
men  who  contributed  to  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  preparation  of 
the  X-15. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  a  forthcoming  project 
in  the  motion  picture  industrj'  which  will 
graphically  demonstrate  the  immense 
labor  that  has  gone  into  the  X-15.  On 
April  17,  Essex  Productions,  headed  by 
Mr.  Frank  Sinatra,  will  begin  filming  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in  California  a 


Our    Immifration    Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1961 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress made  by  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Walter,  at  the  "Consultation  on 
Immigration  Policy,"  held  at  the  May- 
fiower  Hotel  in  Washington,  DC,  on 
April  13,  1961  Mr  Walter's  address 
is  as  f  oUou  s : 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  In 
looking  at  this  fine  and  Impressive  gather- 
ing, I  realize,  of  course,  that  you,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  are  primarily  Interested  In  the 
humanitarian  aspect*  of  Immigration. 

I  believe  It  to  be  my  task,  however,  to 
propound  to  you  a  few  thoughts  and  ob- 
servations In  behalf  of  those  who,  In  as- 
suming their  seats  In  the  Congress,  have 
undertaken  obligations  and  responsibilities 
toward  the  American  Nation  as  a  whole 
rather  than  toward  specific  groupings,  or 
shadings  of  public  opinion,  as  much  as  those 
segments  of  our  citizenry  may  be  deserv- 
ing of  respect  for  their  motivations  and 
activities. 

Historically,  migratory  movements  were 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  find  better  living 
conditions,  a  desire  ever  present  In  the  mind 
of  every  human  being  and.  Indeed,  In  the 
Instinct  of  every  living  creature. 

Migration — basically — was  the  search  for 
a  more  suitable  climate,  or  for  more  abun- 
dant food,  or  for  a  drier  plaee  upon  which  to 
erect  a  dwelling  Migration  still  Is  the  same, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  some  other  desires 
generated  by  modern  progress 

The  free  and  unfettered  stream  of  Immi- 
grants who  founded  a  new  nation  on  these 
shores  had  all  of  these,  and  one  more  desire — 
the  search  for  freedom. 

Thus,  implicitly,  the  phenomenon  of  mi- 
gration Is  a  composite  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  elements.  It  Is  the  presence  of 
these  three  elements  in  the  problem  of  immi- 
gration that  prompts  sovereign  nations  ti 
establish  laws,  rules  and  regulations  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  foreign  influx  tind  dis- 
cerning the  quality  of  the  migrant.  It  Is 
the  "how  many"  and  "who"  Is  coming  that 
the  law  Is  concerned  with.  These  two  funda- 
mental criteria  rest  at  the  base  of  immigra- 
tion p>ollcles  and  laws  of  every  country  of 
the  world,  Just  a.s  much  as  they  constitute 
the  two  cornerstones  of  our  laws. 
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It  Is  not  neeessarr.  of  course,  to  stress 
before  this  enlightened  gathering  that  the 
eoonomic,  Eoclal  uad  political  condltioni  ol 
the  world  are  not  static.  They  chac^pe  and 
.  therefcM-e  Immigration  laws  and  policies  gov- 
erning the  admission  oi  immigranU  must 
chun^. 

ir  they  were  to  remain  frozen,  no  cotintry 
would  be  equipped  to  cope  with  the  chang- 
ing aspects  of  the  problem,  the  vital  hnpor- 
tance  of  which  could  probably  be  be.st  Illus- 
trated by  comparing  tt  with  the  Injection 
or  Infusion  of  foreign  blood  Into  the  veins 
oi  a  Living  creature. 

What  are  the  changes  Ln  the  world's  con- 
ditions that  must  fashion  our  Judgment  at 
this  time'' 
I  It  becomes  gradaally  evident  that  Ir  tlie 
I  second  half  of  the  20th  century  Immigration 
is  no  more  a  practical  remedy  for  overpopu- 
lation of  one  country  or  another.  Industrial- 
ization. tech»olQglcal  progress  and  economic 
growth  have  made  appraisals  of  economic 
conditions  based  on  density  of  population 
completely  Inaccurate  and  as  obsolete  as  a 
horse  and  bugey  in  jet  age 

This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  but  one 
glance  at  'wftxaX  i»  cwcarrttig  in  the  highly 
industrialized  countries  of  Europ>e.  Ger- 
many, overpopulated  to  a  degree  of  actual 
crowding  Imports  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  from  Italy  and  Greece,  In  addition 
to  providing  employment  to  the  refugees 
from  the  East,  streaming  In  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  LOOO  per  week. 

The  density  of  population  of  iudustriallzed 
Belgium  Is  the  higbest  In  the  entire  world 
but  Belgium,  similarly,  imports  additional 
workers  Demands  for  resettlement  oppor- 
tunities overseas  very  vociferous  in  Holland 
up  to  about  2  years  a^ct,  bare  all  but  dis- 
appeared in  that  overpopulated  country  due 
to  the  exceedingly  fast  paoe  of  its  Industrial 
development 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  Spain 
could  be  called  an  almost  empty  coxintry. 
but  It  strives  to  send  ^reat  numbers  of  Its 
cltlaens  abroad  due  to  lack  of  Industrial 
progress  The  dtfTerences  between  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  rkorthTn  and  southern 
Italy,  with  industries  tlirivlng  in  the  north 
and  modern  economic  de-elopment  neglected 
In  the  south,  further  serve  as  a  convincing 
Illustration  of  the  dlrainlshlng  relationdilp 
between  density  of  population  and  econocnic 
conditiTOE 

TaJEtng  due  notice  of  this  development, 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Micrratiaii  strives  now  to  stipply  skilled 
or  semtslcllled  manpower  to  the  under- 
developed countries  where  such  manp>ower  is 
needed,  rather  than  to  contrnue  the  indls- 
crtmtnate  siphoning  olT  of  people  from 
countries  not  so  lone  »CO  deacrlbed  by  the 
now  obsoletK'  tat.iUy  tiiUncious  notion  as 
overpopulated. 

Another  tactor.  a  most  important  one. 
has  recently  eatored  into  considerations  of 
Immigration  policj':  tiie  universally  growing 
birth  rate 

Where  do  we.  the  Uiilted  States,  stand  In 
this  regard:  Recently  a  Washington  news- 
paper—  not  particularly  friendly  to  me  and 
my  way  of  thinking—  had  this  to  say: 

"If  the  population  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  grow  at  its  present  rate,  the 
census  takers  in  2008  will  count  twice  as 
many  Americans  a.s  in  Ld60. 

"In  recent  years  we  have  been  groming  at 
an  annual  rate  ctf  1  7  percent,  faster  than 
any  mdustrialiaed  country  in  Europe  and 
fa4.*er  than  some  underdeveloped  nations 
such  as  India  and  Korea  Our  rate  of  growth 
la  now  about  the  sarrte  as  that  of  the  'ex- 
ploding' world  populaxion  " 

It  is  by  now  agreed  by  everyone  that  the 
rate  ctf  our  economic  ^rowtii  lags  badly  be- 
hind the  rate  of  growth  of  our  population. 
Ttie  number  of  unemployed  attests  to  that, 
but  what  is  more  disturbing  than  unempkjy- 
ment  created  by  temporary  recessions  or  sea- 


sonal  layoffs,   te  the   oomrrenee   which   the 
economists  call  chronic  unemployment. 

Chronic  «aeinplr;yiBent  stays  with  us  even 
in  perioite  of  hi^  productivity  It  accom- 
panies the  populstiaa  increase  and  It  is  at- 
tributed to  deep-seated  causes  resulting  from 
technological  developments  liite  automatJcm, 
inadequate  business  growth  rates,  changes  in 
international  economic  structure,  and  shifts 
In  business  location 

Remedies  to  this  dangeroiis  economic  dis- 
ease have  been  proposed,  but  It  will  take  a 
long  time  before  their  effects  become  visible. 

These  considerations  should  not,  I  believe, 
serve  to  promote  changes  In  the  law  designed 
to  lock  tight  the  doors  to  the  United  States. 
"They  must,  however,  prompt  every  responsl- 
bU  American  to  look  at  immigration  prob- 
lems with  n.ore  caution  and  discernation 
than  was  necessary  some  three  or  four 
decades  ago.  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
concerned  with  the  national  Interest  that 
our  ixnml^atlcm  policy  must  at  this  particu- 
lar time  be  adjusted  to  our  domestic,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  psoblc^ms  with  a  consid- 
erably greater  degree  of  precision  than  at 
any  other  time. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  must  remain 
a  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
Certainly,  the  United  States  cannot  deny  Its 
citizens  and  residents  the  right  to  be  united 
with  their  families.  Certainly,  however,  the 
United  States  cannot  for  political  reasons — 
domestic  or  external — attempt  to  absorb  Into 
Its  bloodstream  unmanageable  and  un- 
assinillable  quantities  and  qualities  of  Im- 
migrants Nothing  strikes  me  as  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  proposals  to  Increase  our 
immigration  quotas  In  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  own  population  as  shown  by 
the  decennial  censuses. 

It  Is  my  Arm  belief  that  using  the  existing 
law  together  with  timely  adjustments  which, 
froqj  time  to  time,  are  being  Incorporated 
Into  the  basic  statute,  the  United  States 
Is  quite  satisfactorily  equipped  to  jrrotect 
Itself,  and  at  the  same  time  Implement  Its 
responsibilities  to  the  community  of  free- 
men. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  this  country  had  con- 
tinuously possessed  In  its  hands  legal  In- 
striunentallty  permitting  the  admission  of 
a  most  generous  fair  share  of  refugees.  Too 
many  people  overlook  that  fact. 

Similarly,  after  removal  by  the  present 
law  of  racial  bars  to  Immigration  and  nat- 
tirallzation  and  after  the  establishment  of 
equitably  determined  nonquota  categories  of 
Imnnlgrants.  our  statutes  compare  most 
favorably  with  the  laws  of  other  countries; 
another  often  overlooked  fact. 

In  further  implementation  of  policies, 
which  I  attempted  to  outline  to  you.  I  In- 
troduce(^.  today  ha  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives a  bill  containing  the  following  basic 
features : 

1.  In  order  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the 
reuniting  of  families,  my  bill  establishes  a 
"quota  reserve"  consisting  of  the  ann'ually 
unused  quota  numbers  which  will  be  allo- 
cated for  the  use  of  relatives  of  US.  citizens 
and  lawfully  resident  aliens  Every  country 
of  the  world  will  have  access  to  the  quota 
re.=;erve  proportionate  to  the  respective  coun- 
try's jiartlclpatlon  In  the  sum  total  of  all 
annual  quotas  under  7.000. 

2.  Temporary  laws  providing  for  the  entry 
of  adopted  children  are  proposed  to  be  In- 
corporated into   the   permanent  code. 

3.  Waivers  of  Inadmissibility.  Including  In- 
admissibUity  due  to  affliction  with  tubercu- 
ioeis,  are  to  be  naade  part  erf  our  permanent 
law  and  will  be  available  to  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  this 
country. 

4.  Veterans  of  the  Korean  hostilities  will, 
under  the  bin.  be  accorded  the  same  natru- 
raJizatlon  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  nat- 
uralized veterans  erf  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II. 
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5  An  Improved  procedure  gorernlng  the 
adniission  of  highly  skilled  Immigrante  will 
give  the  Secretaries  of  Defense.  Agriculture. 
Conimerce.  and  Health.  Elducatloa.  and  Wel- 
fare, together  with  the  Attorney  General, 
the  possibility  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of  the  most  desirable  Immigrants  with  a 
view  toward  serving  the  national  Interests  In 
the  field  of  defense,  science,  technology,  pub- 
lic health,  and  cultural  progress. 

6  The  Increasing  lastanoes  of  abuse  of 
our  inunlgratkm  laws  have  pram p ted  me  to 
propose  to  the  Congress,  In  the  same  bill, 
several  provisions  deigned  to  facilitate  the 
expulsion  of  the  racketeering  elements,  sub- 
versives and  aliens  who  resort  to  fraud  In 
obtaining  entry  and  permanent  residence  In 
this  country  Imprcrred  procedures  and  pre- 
cise rules  of  evidence  In  Jtidlclal  action  bear- 
ing on  Inunigration.  deportation  and  natu- 
ralisation are  proposed  In  my  bill  to  serve 
to  correct  laxities  harmful  to  the  national 
interest. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  country  needs  this 
legislation  and  I  shall  spare  no  effort  to  ob- 
tain Its  prompt  enactment. 


Franci*  E.   Walter  Honored  by  Afsrmbly 
of  Captive  Eurofteai  fiUii«ni 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

Of    MASt»ACll  usrTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESe!n"ATTVTES 

Monday.  April  17.  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  the  text  of  the  opening  state- 
ment I  made  on  Thtrrsdar.  April  13. 
1961.  at  the  truly  moving  and  most  im- 
pressive ceremony  of  presentation  of  the 
honor  scroll  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Francis 
E.  Walter,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
of  the  House  Committee  an  the  Judi- 
ciary.   My  remarks  were  as  follows: 

It  is  a  signal  achleven^eat  for  an  American 
legislator  to  be  recognized  by  the  interna- 
tional ccmmunlty  of  freemen  as  a  states- 
man and  a  great  humanitarian 

Francis  E  Walttb  was  so  recognized  last 
year  when,  at  Naples.  Italy,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration,  an  organization  In  which  90  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  banded  together  in 
the  noble  endeavor  of  providing  new  homes 
and.  Indeed,  new  lives  for  those  who  have 
had  to  flee  from  totalitarian  persecution  or 
from  economic  misery. 

Today,  again,  the  free  leaders  of  nhie 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — Albania. 
Bulgaria.  Csechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hungary. 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Rumania — 
united  in  the  Assembly  of  Capti\-e  European 
Nations  recognized  Francis  E.  Waltkrs 
work  as  legislator,  statesnaan,  and  human- 
itarian In  paying  him  an  exceptional  tribute. 

Our  friend.  Congressman  WAi.Tni,  has.  in- 
deed, very  early  witnessed  the  worst  aspects 
of  human  misery  inflicted  by  godless,  dicta- 
torial rulers  He  a-as  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  enter  the  liberated.  In- 
famous concentration  camp  at  Dachau,  right 
behind  General  Patton's  t.-nka  He  saw  Hit- 
ler's victims,  and  he  readily  recognized  the 
need  for  Immediate  assistance,  and  he  did 
not  Just  talk  about  It.  He  did  something 
about  It. 
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His  subsequent  work  In  Europe,  particu- 
larly his  extensive  Investigation  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  problem  undertaken  In  1949, 
resulted  not  only  In  legislation  here  In  the 
Congress,  but  generated  an  International 
effort  culminated  In  the  erection  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization, the  Intergovernmental  Committee  in 
Geneva  which  refers  to  Francis  Waltrr  as  Its 
founding  father. 

Throughout  the  years.  Francis  Walter 
has  served  his  country  with  distinction, 
great  ability,  and  courage  He  reflects  credit 
not  only  upon  his  congressional  district 
which  he  has  served  so  loyally,  but  upon  our 
Nation  as  a  whole 

You  people,  representing  the  nine  cap- 
tive nations  locked  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
have  a  great  ally  In  Mr.  Waltir.  For  he  is 
aware,  like  you  who  have  fled  your  home- 
lands, that  the  vicious  forces  of  atheistic 
communism  are  bent  on  world  revolution, 
conquest,  and  enslavement  of  people. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  who  have  fled  of 
the  persecution  that  Is  being  carried  on  by 
Communists — the  Immediate  successors  of 
Hitler — In  your  homelands.  This  Is  ever 
present  In  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  and  we 
must  thank  God  that  we  have  men  and 
women  oi  the  caliber,  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  Francis  Walter.  There  Is  no  Member 
of  Congress  who  more  clearly  understands  the 
Intents  and  purposes  of  communism,  as  well 
as  the  vicious.  Inhuman  mind  of  the  Com- 
munist, than  does  the  man  you  have  come  to 
honor.  Francis  E  Walter,  the  great  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  humanitarian. 

Presenting  the  honor  scroll,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations.  Mr.  Vaclovas  Sidzikau- 
skas,  former  Ambassador  of  Lithuania  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James  s,  made  the  fol- 
l^iwing  address: 

Representative  Walter.  Representative  Mc- 
Cormack,  Mr  Attorney  General,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  this  Is  a  memorable  occasion  for 
the   Assembly  of  Captive   European  Nations. 

We  have  come  here  to  pay  homage  to  a 
man  whose  achievements  we  arc  singularly 
endowed  to  appreciate.  As  refugees  from 
Soviet  Imperialism,  we  have  always  been 
aware  of  Representative  Walter  s  concern  for 
the  fate  of  those  who  fled  tyrannical  regimes 
and  of  the  actions  he  has  Initiated  to  support 
them.  As  spokesmen  for  the  freedom  aspira- 
tions of  our  captive  peoples,  we  have  fol- 
lowed with  admiration  his  determined  Ftrug- 
gle  against  Communist  totalitarianism 
And  we  are  bound  to  state  that  in  combining 
the  qualities  of  a  humanitarian,  who  aids 
the  victims  of  a  plague,  and  of  a  fighter,  who 
sets  out  to  repel  and  to  eradicate  the  source 
of  that  plague,  Representative  Walter  has 
set  an  Inspiring  example. 

Our  age  Is  oversatlated  with  high-sound- 
ing words  and  dazzling  statistics  Yet  those 
who  have  tasted  the  bitter  bread  of  exile 
will  never  forget  that  Representative  Wal- 
T«  is  the  person  who  Introduced  and  piloted 
through  the  Congress  all  Immigration,  dis- 
placed persons,  and  refugee  legislation  en- 
acted since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Those 
who  have  experienced  homelessness  will 
never  fall  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the 
facts  that  under  legislation  sponsored  by 
Representative  Walter  upward  of  780.000 
displaced  persons  and  refugees  entered  the 
United  States;  that  his  creation,  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration, has  moved  to  new  homes  over  1 
million  emigrants  from  Europe  of  which 
over  450,000  were  displaced  persons  and 
refugees. 

In  coming  to  grips  with  Communist  Im- 
perialism. Representative  Walter  went  to 
the  heart  of  Its  problem  and  to  the  roots 
of  Its  danger.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  he  ex- 
plored not   only   the  American  offshoots   of 


communism,  but  also  Initiated  a  widespread 
program  of  research  on  Soviet  strategy  and 
the  captive  countries.  Several  members  of 
the  assembly,  including  myself,  had  the 
privilege  of  being  called  to  testify,  as  ex- 
perts on  communism,  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Our  first- 
hand experiences  were  recorded  and  dis- 
seminated to  the  American  people,  before 
whose  gates  the  same  totalitarian  enemy 
now  stands  poised. 

The  freedom  cause  of  our  captive  nations 
has  always  been  very  close  to  Representative 
Walter's  heart.  He  was  and  remains  one 
of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week.  He  has  shown  deep  under- 
standing of  the  alms  of  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  and  we  have  bene- 
fited from  his  advice  and  support  of  our 
activities. 

Recently,  Representative  Walter  has 
offered  one  of  the  most  effective  rebuttals 
of  Soviet  hyp>ocrltlcal  charges  of  colonialism 
against  the  United  States  and  brilliantly 
exp>osed  the  Soviet  slogan  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence." Yet  his  searching  mind  has  also 
looked  penetratingly  Into  the  Ills  besetting 
the  West.  Freemen  everywhere  should 
ponder  his  timely  warning  that:  "The  se- 
curity of  the  West  cannot  be  based  solely 
on  the  strength  of  Its  armed  forces  or  the 
size  of  Its  potential  product  and  on  Its  tech- 
nical skill  and  progress  Defense  does  not 
mean  Just  guns  and  tanks  and  planes  IDe- 
fcnse  means  the  strength  of  dedication  and 
the  awareness  that  ours  are  the  most  trying 
times  that  have  ever  faced  this  Republic  and 
this  Nation." 

We  fully  agree  that  at  this  Juncture  of  the 
contest  between  liberty  and  tyranny,  the  will 
to  win  Is  as.  or  even  more.  Important  than 
the  accumulation  of  weapons.  It  is  the  will 
of  the  West  to  preserve  and  exp.and  the  area 
of  freedom,  combined  with  the  will  of  the 
nations  of  east-central  Europe  to  become 
free  again,  that  offers  the  best  guarantee  of 
victory  and  of  a  true  peace. 

Representative  Walter's  forthright  views 
and  unflinching  determination  was  bound 
to  make  him  a  target  of  hostile  criticism 
from  various  quarters.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuously  unjust  Instances  of  such 
criticism  was  the  Inference  that  he  had  op- 
posed liberal  legislation  In  the  area  of  Im- 
migration. We.  on  the  contrary,  are  both 
cognizant  of  Representative  Walter's  past 
contributions  to  broadmlnded  and  humani- 
tarian Immigration  laws,  and  confident  that 
he  will  propose  new  liberal  legislation  which 
win  enable  the  eastern  European  refugees 
from  communism  to  enter  the  United  States. 

One  day  the  people  of  east-central  Europe 
will  be  able  to  pay  due  honors  to  the  freemen 
who  stood  by  them  In  their  years  of  bondage. 
As  we  wait  for  this  day  to  dawn,  we  present 
to  Representative  Walter,  as  a  token  of  our 
deep  gratitude  for  his  contribution  to  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  human  dignity,  this 
scroll  which  reads: 

"To  the  Honorable  Francis  E  Walter,  Rep- 
resentative In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  15th  District  of 
Pennsylvania — fighter  and  humanitarian — 
In  recognition  of  his  undaunted  courage  In 
fighting  Communist  encroachments  upon  the 
freedom  of  man  and  nations,  of  his  humanl- 
tarlanlsm  and  of  his  generosity  of  heart — 
evidenced  In  legislative  actions  and  Interna- 
tional achievements  on  behalf  of  refugees 
from  totalitarian  oppression  " 

Vaclovas    SinziKAtJSKAs, 

CKairman. 
Strtan  Korbonski. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Brtttus  Coste. 

Secretary  General. 

The  presentation  ceremony  was  at- 
tended by,  among  others,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy;  chairman  of  the  House 


Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Celler;  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  McCulloch :  members  of  the  sub- 
committee of  which  Mr.  Walter  is  the 
chairman,  Messrs.  Feighan,  Chelf,  and 
PolT;  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  Roger  W.  Jones:  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Brooks 
Hays;  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization.  Gen.  Joseph  M. 
Swing;  and  a  large  group  of  officials 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  active  in  refugee 
and  immigration  Bflairs. 

Among  the  exiled  European  leaders 
who  honored  Mr.  Walter  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Sidzikauskas, 
Messrs.  Stefan  Korbonski,  Poland,  the 
last  head  of  the  Polish  underground: 
Vasil  Germenji,  Albania;  George  M. 
Dimitrow,  president  of  Bulgarian  Peas- 
ant Party:  Peter  Zenkl.  Czechoslovakia, 
former  deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
mayor  of  Prague;  Ilmar  Raamot,  Eis- 
tonia,  member  of  Parliament;  Ferenc 
Nagy,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Hun- 
gary; Vili^  Masens.  Latvia,  former 
diplomat;  and  Constantin  Visoianu.  Ru- 
mania, former  Foreign  Minister.  ^ 

Also,  there  were  representatives  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union  of  Central 
Europe,  International  Center  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  in  Exile.  International 
Peasant  Union,  Liberal  Democratic  Un- 
ion of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Socialist  Union  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
April  15.  1961: 

Washington  Report  bt  Congressman  Bruce 
Alger.  Fifth  District.  Texas 

April  15.  1961. 

Two  news  Item  in  the  Nations  Capital  this 
week  Involved  my  efforts  to  unite  all  forces 
In  Congress  and  In  the  executive  branch  to 
get  early  approval  and  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  Dallas  Federal  Center  Building. 

The  first  step  was  to  challenge  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Sam  Ratbttrn.  In  a  number  of  pub- 
lications vowing  political  vengeance  upon 
the  people  of  Dallas  County  because  they 
vote  for  me  to  represent  them  In  Congress. 
In  an  exchange  of  letters.  I  asked  the  Speak- 
er to  confirm  or  deny  the  statements.  You 
will  note  In  the  copies  of  the  correspondence 
as  reproduced  on  this  page,  he  says  such 
statements  attributed  to  him  are  wholly  un- 
true. Never  to  be  forgotten  Is  the  fact  that 
political  reprisals  or  political  and  legislative 
Intimidation  with  the  taxpayers'  money  can 
never  be  prmltted  or  condoned  In  our  so- 
ciety, for  If  so,  at  that  moment  our  form 
of  representative  government  would  cease  to 
exis'.  a  far  greater  loss  to  all  than  any  seem- 
ing temporary  and  expedient  gain  to  a  few. 

Once  we  laid  to  rest  the  stories  of  political 
retaliation,  and  with  congressional  commit- 
tees in  session,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
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for  further  delay  on  tlae  DalUfi  Federal  Build- 
ing.    Therefore,   at   this  time   I   h»ve  called 

upon  the  SpeelceT.  the  chairman  of  ti\e  Sub- 
committee an  PubUc  Buildings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  Join  me  In  bringing  about  the  speedy 
approval  of  this  project.  T^is  will  mean 
better  service,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Dal- 
las, but  to  all  those  of  the  great  Southwest, 
and  will  benefit  all  our  citizens  through  the 
sEiving  of  money  to  Vsxe  taxpayers. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  Dallas  people  in 
this  matter,  I  am  reproducing  all  the  corre- 
spondence Involved  in  thl.s  newsletter. 

Congress  of  the  Unti'LB  States, 

House  of  P.ephesentatives, 
Washington,  DC,  JdarcU  Z9,  1961 
Hon  Sam  RAYBxntN. 
Spearcer,  fionsie  of  Re-presefitattves, 
Th.e  Capitol, 
Wa^'Uiigton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mi.  Speaker  Recently  Newsweek 
magazine  (the  Periscope,  p  17,  Max.  20  issue) 
quoted  you  as  follows: 

"  'If  you  want  the  House  to  do  anything 
■for  Dallas,  beck  Bomeone  else  next  time  ' 
That's  the  blunt  word  Speaker  Sam  RAYBtmN 
ts  sending  Dallas  inflaentlals  who  supported 
Brdcs  Alosk,  the  Iadc  Republican  in  th£ 
Texas  congressional  delegation." 

The  National  Review,  page  5,  March  4. 
under  "At  Home.  Washington,"  says.  "Speak- 
er Ratbttrn  has  told  Dallas  political  leaders 
that  unless  they  ettminate  Mr.  Alger,  not 
1  cent  of  Federal  nnmey  will  go  to  the  dis- 
trict. " 

Eeprtnts  of  these  articles  are  enclosed 

The  implication  of  these  statements  goes 
to  the  heart  of  sound  representative  govern- 
nient;  therefore,  it  Is  important  that  you 
confirm  or  deny  these  statements,  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Si  'Bm.vcT  Alger. 


In  this  sptrtt  I  now  a&k  you  to  join  me 
tn  doing;  all  poasible  to  end  nirtiier  delay 
in  3©c\irlnf  congr€«sloual  reauth oriiatton  for 
the  FederaJ  Center  Building  In  Dallaa.  Such 
a  center  will  serre.  not  rmly  the  people  of 
Dallae,  but  all  those  of  Texas  and  the  S<7utb- 
west  and  at  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
taxpayers  This  prQ)ect.  of  course,  wa*  not 
my  original  proposition,  but  I  have  been 
glad  to  support  tt  on  merit  alone  and  It  is 
only  on  that  basis,  without  regard  to  any 
political  implication,  that  I  seek  your  aid. 
I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Sut>co«Q- 
mlttee  on  PubUc  Buildings  of  the  Coromlttee 
on  Public  Works  for  early  action  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  support  my  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BRT7CX    Alcbr 


for  tht  cite  acquisition,  as  substantiated  by 
a  GAO  Investtgatory'  report  of  April   1960 

In  view  of  these  development*  It  is  ex- 
pected aulh'irizmtlan  wlU  be  obtained  in  this 
sesElan  of  Ccui^et^.s  and  I  boT>e  06A  will  sup- 
port t>i»'  project  becaupe  ft  the  advantages 
It  will  offer  to  the  people  of  this  area  and 
the  savlfi^  wiilch  will  be  made  in  Federal 
opera  Uona.     I  would   a)>preclste  your   views. 

With  kind  regard 
Sincerely  yours, 

BaocE  Alces 


TuE  Speaker  i>  Rooms. 
US  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  31,  1961. 
Hon.  BRnca:  Aixjer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dsar  Congrbssman  AuHat:  When  your 
letter  of  March  29,  1961,  arrived  this  morn- 
ing I  telephoned  \ts  contents  to  Speaker 
Raybvp.n   In   Bonham. 

He  asked  me  to  advise  you  that  he  had  al- 
ready told  Newsweek's  Capitol  correspondent. 
Sam  Shaffer,  that  he  had  never  made  sucii  a 
statement  as  Is  contained  in  the  March  20 
issue  of  Newsweek. 

Furthermore,  he  categorically  denies  the 
statement  attributed  to  him  in  the  March  4 
issue  of  the  National  Review. 

Both  of  these  statenaents  attributed  to  the 
Speaker  are  untrue. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

D.  B.  Hardeman, 
Research  Assistant  to  the  Speaker. 


Congress  OF  thx  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives.  ^ 

Washington.  DC,  April  11,  1961 
Hon.  Robert  Jones, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings, Public  Works  Com.mittee,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 

Diar  Mr  Chairman:  In  reference  to  my 
correspondence  with  you  in  August  1960  axid 
our  previous  conversations  regarding  reau- 
thorization of  the  Federal  Center  Building 
for  Dallas,  Tex..  I  sincerely  hope  your  com- 
mittee caB  ■filiortiilr  early  action  ao  that  ap- 
propriatlOQfi  ooay  be  provided  in  the  new 
budget. 

This  project  has  been  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated by  congressional  conunittees.  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Opinion  has  been  unani- 
mous that  the  project  is  a  worthy  one,  will 
make  poesible  better  service  to  the  people 
of  the  Southwest,  and  will  save  money  for 
the  taxpaj-ers.  I  ask  that  the  committee 
consider  these  investigations  and  decide  to 
approve  the  project  on  Its  merits 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  tn  the  minds  of  com- 
mittee members  which  may  delay  early 
action,  then  I  aak  that  public  hearings  be 
acheduled  as  soon  as  possible  to  permit  me 
and  Interested  citizens  of  Dallas  to  present 
Rdditlonal  facts. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  consideration 
of  this  request 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bruce  Aloss. 


Congress   of  the   United   States.  ■*■ 

House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  11,  1961. 
Hon.    Sam    Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Capitol,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  Thank  you  for  your 
prompt  and  forthright  answer  to  my  letter 
of  March  29  concerning  remarks  attributed 
to   you  in  certain   publications. 

It  is  g'jod  to  know  that  we  can  continue 
to  disagree  politically  but  maintain  mutual 
respect  for  the  honesty  and  Integrity  of  one 
another.  Such  re.spect  is  the  solid  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  representative  form  of 
government  Is  biillt.  The  people  of  Dallas 
County  may  now  be  certain  that,  although 
you  and  I  will  not  always  be  In  agreement 
on  means,  we  both  are  dedicated  to  serving 
the  people  of  our  respective  districts  and  the 
cotuitry  as  a  whole. 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  April  11,  1961. 
Hon.  John  L.  Moore, 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Mooai:  On  December  11,  19*9. 
the  General  Services  Administration  ap- 
proved construction  of  a  Federal  building  for 
Dallas.  Tex  The  project  had  previously 
been  authorized  by  Congress  after  investi- 
gation p-oved  it  to  be  sound  and  In  the  best 
interest  of  serving  the  people  of  the  South- 
west at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  1960  the  Budget  Bureau  did  not  include 
the  Dallas  project  for  completion  because 
of  limited  funds  and  the  fact  that  approved 
projects  were  further  along  in  planning  at 
that  time.  It  was  understood  by  GSA.  the 
Budget  Bureau,  and  the  CuLgress  that  the 
builoUng  would  be  Included  in  tbe  1961  ap- 
propriation. However,  this  was  not  possible 
because,  for  reasons  unknown  to  this  office 
but  alleged  by  many  to  be  political,  reauthori- 
zation of  tile  project  was  not  made.  The 
stated  reason  for  the  failure  was  that  it  was 
to  be  held  up  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation  of  site  acquisition  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Activities  Subcommittee  of  the 
C3»overnment  Operations  Committee. 

My  investigation  cf  the  sulxommtttee 
activity  and  a  debate  on  the  ll<Tor  of  the 
House  vlth  the  subconunittee  chairman  re- 
sulted in  establishing  a  clean  bill  of  health 


Address  by  Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow  Before 
the  National  Society  of  Daughters  »f 
Founders  aad  Patriot«  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RXPREiiENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1961 

Mr  McCTJLLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Washington  has  been  honored  during 
the  past  week  with  the  63d  annual  gen- 
eral court  of  the  National  Society  ol 
Daughters  of  Pounders  and  Patriots  Ckf 
America.  I  &tn  pleased  Lhat  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Baker  of  Lima,  Ohio,  in  the  Fouith 
Congressional  District  has  served  with 
distinction  as  president  of  this  society, 
and  during  the  recent  general  court  onr 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bowl,  gave  the  address  at  the  annual 
banquet. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  his  address  in  the  Rxcorb: 

Our  Heritac« 

There  U  little  reason  for  m*  to  came  here 
tonight  if  my  purpose  were  to  tell  you  the 
nature  at  our  berlta^. 

The  fact  that  you  devote  yoar  eBexstea  %o 
this  organization  demonstrates  that  ymi  are 
acutely   aware   of   that  h^rlta^ 

Tou  know,  as  I  do,  that  our  forefathers 
banded  down  to  us  the  mort  noble  experi- 
ment in  government  In  all  of  the  hi.'tory  of 
xnankizKl:  tiuit  tt  has  tta  foundattons  in  re- 
ligious faith:  that  it  was  conceived  and  has 
been  cherished  and  nurtured  by  self-rcliamt. 
courageous  men  and  women  who  vere  wtt- 
Ing  to  ^ve  their  genius,  their  energy,  ewen 
their  lives  to  piesn  v<.  It  far  future  genera- 
tic  n«. 

All  of  these  things  we  know,  and  so.  If 
there  is  a  pvrpose  for  our  meeting  hf-re.  it 
is  to  conEldcr  how  our  generation  Is  fulfill- 
ing the  obligations  laid  upon  us  by  those 
who  went  before.  Have  we  becu  true  and 
loyal  guardians  of  our  heritage?  Do  our 
children  understand  the  heavy  oMlgatlons 
w  wlU  pa£S  on  to  them?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  will  our  children  InherU?  WUl  there 
l»e  anything  left? 

I  hope  it  may  be  true  that  my  anxiety 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation  causes  me  to 
exaggerate  the  perUs  of  our  situation,  but 
nothing  that  I  read,  or  beax,  or  witness  gives 
me  reason  for  either  comfort  or  satisfaction 

The  first  danger,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  here 
at  borne  where  I  think  our  people  are  losing 
the  qualities  of  self-reliance  and  responsi- 
bility that  are  so  vital  a  part  of  our  heritage. 
Without  them,  all  else  is  lost. 

Hie  second  danger  lies  in  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  enemies  of  freec^om  in  other  lands, 
and  here  I  fear  I  detect  a  lack  of  courai;e 
and  a  willingness  to  compromise  Unat  could 
lead  swiftly  to  disaster. 

In  the  Inaugiiral  address  that  won  acclaim 
both   here    and    abroad,    President   Kennedy 
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spoke  theee  words:  "And  so,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

That  Eentence  struck  a  spark  In  the  hearts 
of  those  listening.  Unfortunately,  the  spark 
Ignited  no  flame 

It  Is  as  though,  for  one  fleeting  moment, 
the  new  American  President  made  contact 
with  the  self-reliance  of  our  pioneer  heritage 
The  people  responded  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  courage  as  they  recognized,  perhaps  only 
subconsciously,  a  basic  ftatement  of  Ameri- 
can faith.  And  then  all  was  quiet.  There 
was  nothing  to  show  for  It.  The  opportunity 
was  lost.  No  effort  was  made  to  build  upon 
the  moment  when  thf  President  and  the 
people  shared  their  pride  In  America's  herit- 
age. 

Before  the  day  was  out.  the  trade  associa- 
tions, the  lat>or  unions,  the  professional  edu- 
cators, the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  un- 
employed in  depressed  areas,  and  pressure 
groups  everywhere  were  preparing  their  de- 
mands upon  the  new  Congress  and  the  new 
administration. 

And  since  that  day  there  has  come  from 
the  White  House  to  Capitol  HUl  a  steady 
stream  of  special  messages  proposing  that 
the  Government  finance  public  schools,  sub- 
sidize new  Industry  In  certain  cities  and 
States,  guarantee  the  Income  of  farmers  by 
controlling  their  production,  provide  homes 
for  millions  of  Americans,  subsidize  the 
States  In  at  least  a  dozen  new  or  enlarged 
programs  ef  Federal  aid. 

In  short,  we  have  witnessed  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  slogan  of  90  days  ago.  We 
have  a  Federal  Government  eager  to  do 
things  for  citizens,  and  we  have  all  too  many 
citizens  begging  to  have  things  done  for 
them. 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  America.  In  a 
historic  statement  last  fall,  had  this  to  say: 

"Although  personal  responsibility  and 
initiative  have  been  our  national  charac- 
teristics, explaining  in  large  measure  our 
country's  progreis  in  human  welfare,  yet 
pressures  are  growing  for  a  constantly  greater 
reliance  on  the  collectivity  rather  than  on 
the  individual.  An  inordinate  demand  for 
benefits,  most  easUy  secured  by  the  pres- 
sures of  organization,  has  led  an  ever-grow- 
ing number  of  our  people  to  relinquish  their 
rights  and  to  abdicate  their  responsibilities. 
This  concession  creates  a  widening  spiral  of 
Increasing  demands  and  pressures,  with  a 
further  infringement  on  personal  freedom 
and  responsibility.  Intensive  socialization 
can  actileve  mass  benefits,  but  man  and 
morality  can  be  seriously  hurt  in  the 
process." 

As  a  Presbyterian,  I  wish  that  all  of  the 
social  action  committees  of  the  various 
Protestant  denominations  could  see  as 
clearly  the  need  for  a  careful  balance  be- 
tween freedom  and  security,  and  speak  as 
clearly  against  the  automation  of  human 
beings  and  the  Eteady  loss  of  freedom  that 
has  characterized  our  recent  history. 

Attempts  to  maintain  free  government 
have  failed  time  and  again  throughout  his- 
tory because  people  get  tired  of  governing 
them.selves. 

Free  governments  have  been  tried  and 
failed  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  in  mod- 
ern Germany.  In  many  other  times  and 
places,  because  the  people  grew  tired  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  turned  to  government  to 
do  things  for  them,  without  pausing  to  con- 
sider what  government  might  do  to  them. 
They  never  learned  the  lesson — either  you 
run  the  government  or  the  government  runs 
you.  Unable  or  un^-lUlng  to  rely  upwn  them- 
selves, they  sold  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren's liberty  to  government. 

The  question  now  before  us — i>erhap>8  it 
has  already  been  answered — Is  whether  we 
are  going  to  follow  the  historic  failures  of 
other  free  peoples.  Are  we  still  able  to  make 
a  choice? 

If  there  are  indications  that  we  are  for- 
getting our  heritage  on  the  domestic  scene. 


what  can  we  say  about  our  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations? 

The  first  and  most  Important  obligation 
of  our  Government  is  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  p>osterlty. 
We  can  do  this  only  if  we  have  convictions 
about  what  Is  right,  convictions  about  how 
we  should  deal  with  other  nations,  and  fol- 
low these  convictions  reeardless  of  whether 
we  are  admired,  fawned  upon,  on  despised 
by  friend  or  foe. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  extent  to 
which  our  activities  are  governed  by  thoughts 
of  how  other  nations  may  react. 

The  most  crucial  Issue  In  this  area  today 
Involves  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  John  Poster 
Dulles  made  a  statement  on  China  that  re- 
flected his  firm  conviction  on  this  subject. 
He  said : 

"Internationally,  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  does  not  conform  to  the  practices  of 
civilized  nations;  does  not  live  up  to  Its 
International  obligations;  has  not  been 
peaceful  In  the  past,  and  gives  no  evidence 
of  being  peaceful  in  the  future.  Its  foreign 
policies  are  hostile  to  us  and  to  our  Asian 
allies.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  folly  for  us  to  establish  relations  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  which  would  en- 
hance their  ability  to  hurt  us  and  our 
friends." 

These  words  are  as  true  now  as  they  were 
when  Mr.  Dulles  spoke  them. 

Here  is  an  Issue  on  which  America  and 
Americans  have  been  right. 

We  know  that  the  Communist  rulers  of 
China  are  tyrants  who  Imposed  themselves 
on  the  people  in  bloody  revolution.  We 
know  they  are  enemies  of  human  dignity, 
human  liberty.  We  know  they  are  aggres- 
sors seeking  to  expand  their  dominion  over 
other  people  who  now  are  free.  We  know 
that  they  despise  religion,  and  we  know 
that  It  Is  right  for  us   to  opp>ose   them. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  wavered  from 
this  position;  there  has  been  no  appease- 
ment;   and   there   has  been  no   war. 

But  suddenly  there  are  suggestions  from 
our  highest  officials  that  our  policy  is  un- 
realistic; that  our  allies  think  we  should 
relax  our  opposition  to  Bed  China;  that 
we  should  abandon  our  ally,  the  true  Gov- 
ernment of  free  China,  and  arrange  a 
plebiscite  on  control  of  Formosa.  We  are 
told  that  recognition  of  Red  China  would 
Increase  trade,  reduce  world  tension.  We 
are  told  that  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  Inevitable. 

Are  we  to  turn  our  backs  on  our  friends. 
Ignore  right  and  justice,  admit  Inevitability 
of  something  we  have  successfully  opposed 
for  many,  many  years?  Is  this  the  nature 
of  our  American   heritage? 

If  you  think  about  It,  you  know  that  con- 
fidence, like  fear,  Is  contagious.  Our  her- 
itage teaches  us  courage  and  confidence, 
the  courage  of  our  convictions,  confidence 
that  others  will  recognize  their  correctness. 

Our  heritage  does  not  permit  wavering, 
appeasement,  catering  to  foreign  opinion. 

Our  heritage  does  not  permit  us  to  stand 
before  the  world  as  an  image  of  dismayed 
indecision. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  are  losing  our  herit- 
age, what  must  we  do  to  regain  It? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  start  where 
the  Founding  Fathers  began. 

They  ascribed  the  origins  of  our  Republic 
to  divine  providence. 

TTiey  recognized  that  the  inalienable 
right  of  each  freeman  is  a  gift  from  God, 
which  the  state  can  neither  curtail  nor 
destroy. 

During  the  deliberations  that  produced 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Benjamin 
Franklin  suggested  that  each  dally  session 
open  with  prayer,  and  this  is  what  he  said 
at  that  time: 

"I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  the  longer 
I  live,  the  more  convincing  proof  I  see  that 


God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men;  and  if 
a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  His  notice.  Is 
It  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
His  aid?  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  In  vain  who  build  It.  Without 
His  concurring  aid,  we  shall  proceed  no 
better  than  the  builders  of  Babel." 

That  statement  can  serve  as  our  guide. 
The  psalm  shows  us  the  way  to  restore  our 
heritage,  our   faith. 

Let  us  go  out  and  tell  our  fellow  citizens 
and  our  youngsters,  that  it  Is  not  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Wafhlrgton  that  gives  them 
liberty — It  Is  the  Government  that  threatens 
liberty.  Freedom  is  not  a  gift  of  govern- 
ment. Freedom  is  their  heritage  as  Gods 
children.  They  can  enjoy  It  only  so  long 
as  they  guard  It  zealously,  walking  In  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  proud  of  their  Indi- 
vidual responsibilities,  eager  to  discharge 
the  obligations  laid  upon  them  by  the  faith 
of  our  fathers. 

Writing  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Paul  said  to  the  believers:  "You  know  what 
hour  it  is.  The  night  is  far  gone.  It  is 
full  time  now  for  you  to  wake  from  sleep." 

This  Is  our  message  to  all  Americans  to- 
day. Wake  from  sleep.  It  Is  time.  Ignore 
the  dangers  longer,  and  all  will  be  lost. 


Soviet  Claim  ef  Man  in  Space 
^  Needs  Further  Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

..,     or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  with  my  remarks  today  a  letter 
I  have  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
urging  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  So- 
viet Russia's  claim  that  it  has  placed  a 
man  into  space. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  House 
committee  will  undertake  such  a  study 
because  as  I  have  stated  in  my  letter,  it 
is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  world  is  so 
willing  to  accept  at  face  valH«^-4very 
claim  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  for  the 
past  20  years  we  have  seen  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Communists  are  masters 
of  deception. 

In  my  letter  to  the  chairman,  I  cite  the 
fact  that  Russia's  chief  delegate  to  a 
space -science  sjTnposium  in  Italy,  A.  A. 
Blagonravov.  told  the  press  that  Major 
Gagarin's  space  capsule  did  not  have  any 
windows  or  portholes  through  which  he 
could  have  seen  the  sfjectacular  descrip- 
tion of  outer  space  which  he  gave  after 
his  alleged  flight. 

Professor  Blagonravov  has  since  re- 
tracted that  statement,  and  several  peo- 
ple have  asked  me  if  this  retraction  in 
any  way  alters  my  own  views  on  this 
subject.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  cxjntrary 
is  true,  and  Professor  Blagonravov's  re- 
traction only  fortifies  my  original  suspi- 
cion of  the  whole  Soviet  claim.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  if  the  top  space  scientist 
of  Russia  does  not  know  whether  Soviet 
space  capsules  have  windows  and  port- 
lioles,  tlien  we  indeed  have  the  right  to 
probe  this  entire  Soviet  claim  to  the  full- 
est dimension. 

As  an  aside.  I  might  add  that  it  ap- 
pears rather  strange  to  me  that  this  top 
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Soviet  space  scientist  would  be  attending 
a  seminar  in  Italy  at  this  historic  mo- 
ment when  the  Soviets  claim  they  have 
placed  a  man  into  space.  We  have  a 
right  to  ask  whether  or  not  such  a  flight 
had  in  fact  been  made  when  the  Soviet 
Union's  top  space  scientist  was  not 
around  to  personally  help  supervise  the 
operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  follows.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  the  admonition 
that  we  Americans  must  go  beyond  the 
realm  of  normal  assumption  in  accept- 
ing Soviet  Russia's  claims  and  will  fur- 
ther join  me  in  requesting  this  full-scale 
investigation  '  of    Russia's    latest    space 

claim: 

April  16.  1961. 
Hon   Overton  Brooks, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  :  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  suggest  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  Immedi- 
ately launch  an  exhaustive  Investigation 
Into  the  merits  of  Soviet  R-issla's  claim  that 
It  has  launched  a  manned  vehicle  Into  space. 

I  make  this  request  because  as  this  entire 
story  unfolds,  more  and  more  evidence  begins 
to  strongly  suggest  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  ha^  again  perpetrated  a  monu- 
mental hoax  on  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  your  commit- 
tee seek  the  full  cooperation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  including  a  re- 
quest to  President  Kennedy,  that  through 
diplomatic  channels  the  President  request 
the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  an  international 
team  of  experts  to  review  all  technical  data 
involved  In  the  Soviet  claim  before  Russia's 
contention  that  it  has  successfully  launched 
a  manned  spaceship  Is  accepted. 

There  is  sufficient  precedence  for  such  a 
request,  particularly  when  we  remember  that 
In  1947.  when  the  United  States  successfully 
exploded  the  first  hydrogen  bomb  at  Enlwe- 
tok.  our  country  invited  scientists  from  every 
nation  in  the  world.  Including  two  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  witness  this  h'storlc  ac- 
complishment. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  in  any  way  deflate 
the  Soviet  claim  If  it  is  true.  But  since  the 
successful  launching  of  a  human  being  Into 
space  affects  the  future  of  the  entire  world. 
I  believe  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  some  re- 
sponsible branch  of  our  Government  to  fully 
investigate  this  accomplishment  before  we 
accept  it  as  a  reality. 

It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  world  la 
so  willing  to  accept  at  face  value  every  claim 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  for  the  past  20 
years  we  have  seen  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Communists  are  masters  of  deception.  I.  my- 
self, dviring  the  past  20  years  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Communist  techniques, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  any  claim  made  by 
the  Soviets  must  be  exhaustively  examined 
before  It  can  be  given  any  credence. 

It  is  my  Arm  belief  that  the  Soviets  needed 
a  spectacular  propaganda  vehicle  to  offset 
world  attention  from  the  demand  made  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan  for  a  cease-fire  in  Laos.  I  believe  the 
Soviets  also  wanted  to  detract  world  atten- 
tion from  the  visit  of  Chancellor  Adenauer 
to  this  country;  and  so  the  decision  to  an- 
nounce the  successful  launching  of  a  man 
into  space  by  the  Soviets  was  made  at  this 
particular  time. 

I  believe  the  American  press  and  radio, 
with  correspondents  throughout  the  world, 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  In  helping  piece  to- 
gether Information  which  strongly  suggests. 


that  the  Soviet  Union  is  Indeed  perpetrating 
a  hoax  in  Its  claim. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  neither  your 
committee  nor  anyone  else  Is  going  to  be 
detracted  from  this  Investigation  by  the 
fact  that  the  press  In  this  country  has  given 
such  spectacular  coverage  to  the  Soviet  claim 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  role  of  the 
American  press  Is  not  to  sit  In  Judgment 
upon  the  veracity  of  claims  made  by  world 
leaders,  but  merely  to  report  them  objec- 
tively. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  blame  the 
press  in  any  way  for  giving  this  story  such 
wide  coverage  because.  In  fact,  the  press  Is 
merely  carrying  out  Us  traditional  assign- 
ment. 

However.  It  would  be  a  catastrophic  mis- 
take If  responsible  people  in  Government 
were  to  accept  these  Soviet  claims  at  full 
face  value  I  believe  It  is  the  duty  of  your 
committee  to  explore  the  veracity  of  this 
Soviet  claim  in  every  conceivable  way  poe- 
slble. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  briefly  some  of 
the  reasons  why  there  are  valid  grounds  to 
question  the  veracity  of  the  Soviet  claim. 

You  will  recall  that  the  first  reports  that 
the  Soviets  successfully  launched  a  man  Into 
space  began  trickling  out  of  Moscow  on  April 
7  It  Is  extremely  significant  to  me  that 
only  a  short  time  earlier  the  Soviet  Union 
had  removed  all  censorship  on  news  dis- 
patches emanating  from  Moscow.  Obviously 
the  Soviets  wanted  world  'jotirnallsts  to  re- 
port these  carefully  planted  rumors  as  ex- 
tensively as  fxjssible. 

On  April  11  the  London  Dally  Worker  ran 
a  story  which  gave  the  first  official  color  to 
rumors  emanating  from  Moscow  that  an 
astronaut  had  been  successfully  launched 
by  the  Soviets.  The  Dally  Worker's  details, 
published  24  hours  before  the  Soviet  Union's 
announcement  on  April  12.  differed  relatively 
little  from  the  official  announcement. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  hoped  to  confirm  the  rumors 
probably  on  April  11.  but  were  frustrated  In 
their  carefully  laid  plans  when  the  US  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
disclosed,  following  the  London  Daily  Work- 
er story,  that  American  satellite  tracking 
networks  had  not  reported  any  recent  space 
launchlngs  by  the  Soviet  Union.-  I  believe 
this  announcement  by  NASA  threw  a  serious 
block  Into  Russia's  propaganda  coup,  and 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  apparently  Moscow 
chose  to  Ignore  Its  official  spokesman  In 
London,  the  London  Dally  Worker,  and  hur- 
riedly launched  a  vehicle  Into  space  Wednes- 
day morning. 

Space  Pilot  Gagarin's  story  seems  to  be  full 
of  significant  contradictions.  Major  Ga- 
garin was  quoted  extensively  by  Tass  as 
describing  what  he  had  seen  of  the  earth 
from  his  space  vehicle.  Including  the  state- 
ment that  he  saw  a  blue  rim  separating  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  from  that  of  outer 
space.  The  talkative  pilot  told  about  seeing 
the  cities  and  coastal  boundaries,  and  even 
embellished  his  account  with  a  strong  plug 
for  Russia's  sovtetlzed  collective   farms. 

But,  according  to  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ports from  Florence.  Italy,  on  AprU  14  Rus- 
sia's chief  delegate  to  a  space-science  sym- 
posium In  Italy  said  the  Soviet  astronaut 
had  no  portholes  or  windows  to  look  out  of 
during  his  flight  around  the  earth.  A.  A. 
Blagonravov,  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, was  quoted  by  Associated  Press  news- 
men as  stating  that  Major  Gagarin  saw  all 
these  details  of  the  earth  by  radio.  Even 
assuming  that  by  the  word  "radio  "  Blagon- 
ravov meant  television,  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful that  the  Soviets  would  place  a  color  tele- 
vision camera  Into  Gagarin's  spaceship  so 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  various  colors 
and  brightness  of  the  sun,  which  he  so  elo- 
quently described  In  his  Interview. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  released  photographs 
of  Gagarin   allegedly  leaving   his  spaceship. 


and  In  his  own  account,  he  told  of  how  the 
reverse  rockets  went  Into  operation  to  slow 
down  the  speed  of  his  ship  on  his  return  to 
earth  and  said  that  he  finally  felt  a  thump 
which  to  him  Indicated  that  he  was  back  on 
earth. 

Yet.  on  AprU  14  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported from  Moscow  that  a  Soviet  scientist 
and  a  tractor  driver  suggested  that  Gagarin 
left  his  space  capsule  at  some  f>olnt  during 
his  descent  to  earth  and  parachuted  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the  ground.  The  Associated 
Press,  quoting  a  Tass  News  Agency  story, 
quotes  the  Soviet  scientist.  Nikolai  Gurovsky, 
as  saying:  "The  astronaut  came  down 
smoothly  In  a  glade  near  a  field.  Landing 
on  both  feet,  even  without  tumbling,  he 
walked  up  to  the  people  who  saw  hlm/flrBt." 
The  AP  story  further  quotes  how  a  soviet 
tractor  driver  Ivan  Rudenko,  working  near 
his  field  station  saw  the  landing:  "Rudenko 
saw  well  the  landing  of  the  space  ship  He 
said  the  cosmonaut  parachuted  down  close 
to  where  he  was," 

I  do  not  question  that  Gagarin  landed  on 
the  field,  but  he  could  have  accomplished 
this  sort  of  parachute  Jump  from  any  Soviet 
airplane  and  not  necessarily  a  space  capMule. 
Of  particular  Interest  In  this  AP  dispatch 
Is  the  statement  that  Tass  admitted  that  the 
day  before  the  landing  a  Soviet  newsman 
visited  the  farm  (where  the  capsule  landed) 
and  saw  a  field  that  had  been  plowed,  pre- 
sumably to  soften  the  landing.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  particular  statement  In 
suggesting  further  that  the  Soviet  claims 
are  a  fraud  Is  the  fact  that  Western  space 
experts  have  pointed  out  that  an  error  of 
1  yard  per  second  In  adjusting  the  space 
capsule  speed  as  It  returned  to  earth  would 
have  hurled  the  rocket  30  miles  from  the 
landing  zone 

It  Is  highly  doubtful — or  at  least  Is  sub- 
ject to  serious  question — whether  the  Soviets 
or  any  other  nation  can  develop  a  technique 
of  premeaiUrement  to  pinpoint  a  landing  of 
a  space  capsule  within  such  narrow  toler- 
ances We  know  that  Soviet  experiments 
with  capsules  In  the  Pacific  have  missed  their 
mark  by  a  much  wider  area  than  claimed  In 
this  latest  Russian  alleged  accomplishment 
It  is  Indeed  most  significant  to  me.  and  I 
trust  win  be  sufficiently  significant  to  you 
and  your  committee  to  jxistlfy  this  Investi- 
gation, that  the  Soviet  Union  has  showed 
the  world  only  the  most  meager  evidence  to 
support  its  claim  of  placing  a  man  Into 
space  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  world 
was  permitted  to  view  by  television  the 
heroic  welcome  given  Major  Gagarin  in  Mos- 
cow. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
free  world  must  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
normal  assumption  In  dealing  with  Soviet 
claims. 

It  Is  perfectly  permissible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  capitalize  to  the  fullest  on  the 
propaganda  value  of  such  a  claim,  but  I  be- 
lieve those  of  us  In  Congress,  who  have  a 
respMsnslblllty  to  the  American  people,  should 
make  every  effort  to  place  these  Soviet  claims 
In  their  prop>er  persjiectlve. 

In  further  support  of  my  request  that 
your  committee  undertake  this  investiga- 
tion Immediately,  I  should  like  to  recall  for 
you  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  U-2  Incident.  You  will  recall  that 
President  Elsenhower  went  to  Paris  deter- 
mined to  deal  firmly  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  question  of  many  problems  Involving 
world  peace;  and  the  Commanlsts  again, 
finding  themselves  In  a  hopeless  situation  of 
no  retreat,  staged  a  similar  propaganda  coup 
around  the  U-2  incident.  That  particular 
propaganda  succeeded  In  wrecking  the  sum- 
mit conference.  I  hope  your  committee  will 
not  permit  this  latest  space  revelation  by 
the  Soviets  to  wreck  President  Kennedy's 
efforts  to  bring  a  just  solution  to  the  Laotian 
crisis. 
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I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  Sorlets 
all  the  recognition  they  deserve  Id  scientific 
accomplishment,  but  I,  as  one  Member  of 
Congress,  have  no  Intention  of  letting  tb« 
Communists  deceive  me,  particularly  when 
I  am  reminded  of  their  long  history  of  de- 
ception since  the  very  founding  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

I  trust  you  will  order  a  complete  Investi- 
gation as  quickly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roman  C.  Puciwski. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Congmt   Should    Remove   the    Shackles 
From   the    Nation't   Railroads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  aEPRBSKNTATIVKS 
Monday.  April  17.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress should  t&ke  immediate  action  to 
urushackle  the  railioads  from  burdensome 
ICC  regulations  It  is  felt  by  many  ex- 
p>erts  In  the  field  Df  transportation  that 
the  unfavorable  trends  in  railroad  traffic, 
earnings,  and  emploj-ment  will  then 
reverse  themselves. 

At  the  1960  level  of  economic  activ- 
ities, if  railroads  were  able  to  regain  as 
much  as  50  percent  share  of  intercity 
freight  traffic,  the  added  rail  traffic  at  the 
present  rate  of  productivity  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  roads  to  restore  more 
than  90.000  railroad  job.s.  Still  another 
10.000  railroad  jobs  might  be  added  if 
railroad  participation  in  commercial  in- 
tercity peissenger  traffic  were  increased 
to  35  percent  of  the  total. 

The  shackles  U.sted  below  constitute 
probably  the  greatest  and  most  unjust 
burden  ever  imposed  upon  a  major  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States  and  represent 


serious  handicaps  to  the  Nations  rail- 
roads in  their  effort  to  remain  solvent 
and  maintain  railroad  Jobs: 

Railsoad  Shackles 

1.  Interest  and  other  costs  of  capital  for 
building  or  Imjjrovlng  highways,  Inland  wa- 
terways, and  the  Federal  airwaire  system  of 
navigation  and  traffic  control  used  by  rail- 
road competitors  are  borne  by  Government: 
capital  costs  for  building  and  Improving 
railroad   lines  are  borne   by  railroads 

2.  The  publicly  owned  "ways"  used  by  rail- 
road competitors  are  not  subject  to  property 
or  "ownership"  taxes;  railroad  right-of-way 
is  taxed  in  thousands  of  taxing  jurlsdlctlocs 
throughout  the  United  States. 

3.  Railroad  competitors  benefit  from  the 
use  of  signal  and  traffic  control  systems  pro- 
vided by  Government;  railroads  mut.'t  pro- 
vide and  pay  taxes  on  their  own  signal  and 
traffic  control  systems. 

4.  Hundreds  of  cottly  airports  requj-ed  by 
airlines  In  providing  passenger  service  are 
provided,  operated,  and  maintained  by  the 
Government;  railroads  must  build,  operate, 
and  maintain  their  own  stations  and  ter- 
minals. 

5  Airports,  being  publicly  owned,  arc  tax- 
free  ;  railroad  stations  and  ternUnals  not 
only  are  subject  to  local  taxation,  taut  In 
most  taxing  jurisdictions  are  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  other  property  subject  to 
the  rame  tax  rates. 

6  Railroad  taxes  are  used  to  help  build 
and  maintain  the  publicly  provided  "ways" 
of  other  carriers,  but  railroads'  use  of  public 
transportation  faciUtles  Is  either  prohibited 
or  eeverely  restricted.  Motor  carriers  may 
own  and  operate  railroads  and  inland  water 
carriers;  Inland  water  carriers  may  own 
and  operate  any  form  of  transportation  ex- 
cept airlines;  and  airlines  may  own  ajid  op- 
erate any  form  of  transportation. 

7  Besides  the  enormous  advantage  of 
using  publicly  provided  facilities,  airlines 
have  this  enormous  added  advantage  over 
railroads:  They  remain  eligible  for  direct 
dcUar  subsidy  from  the  Government  and.  In 
fact,  the  smaller  lines  are  receiving  subsidy 
payments  In  ever-Increasing  amounts. 

8.  There  are  Government  agencies  for  the 
promotion  at  every  form  of  transportation, 
except  railroads.  For  airlines,  there  is  the 
Civil   Aeronautics    Board,   the   Federal   Avla- 


SENATE 

TfESDAY,  Al'HIL  18,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Thomas  H.  Kuchil, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California. 

Canon  Lockett  Ford  Ballard,  rector. 
Trinity  Episcopral  Church,  Newport, 
R.I..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Grod,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage:  We  humbly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor 
and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  honorable  incustry,  sound  learning, 
and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from  vio- 
lence, discord,  and  confusion,  from  pride 
and  arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil  way. 
Defend  our  libert.es,  and  fashion  into 
one  united  peoole  the  multitudes 
brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and 
tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom those  to  whc>m  in  TTiy  name  we 
entrust  the  authority  ol  government, 
that  there  may  be  justice  and  peace  at 
home,  and  Lhat,  through  obedience  to 
Thy  law,  we  may  siiow  forth  Thy  praise 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    In  the 


time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts  with 
thanlciulness;  and  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail;  all 
which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

vs.  Senats, 
Presidknt  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  April  18,  1961. 
To  the   Senate 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  H  Kuchil,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  California,  to  perform  the 
duties   of   the   Chair   during   my    absence. 

Carl  Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  14,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


tlon  Agency,  and  the  avistional  promotional 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Deferue;  for 
motor  carrier.":,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  State  highway  departments;  for  Inland 
carriers,  the  Army  Corps  of  EInglneers  (The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlfslon  regulates 
railroads,  but  has  no  promotional  function 
or  authority.) 

9.  Federal  tax  laws  assign  unduly  long 
depreciable  lives  to  railroad  plant  and  equip- 
ment with  the  result  that  funds  are  not 
recovered  In  time  to  take  advantage  of  tech- 
nological advances  as  they  become  avaUable. 

10.  Before  they  may  abandon  unprofitable 
lines  and   facilities,   the   railroads   must   ob- 
tain   approval    of    the    Interstate    Commerce        i 
Commission  or  State  reguiatory  commission. 

or  both.  But  railroad  competitors,  excepting 
only  airlines,  are  free  to  abandon  unprofit- 
able facilities  as  desired. 

1 1 .  Persons  who  wish  to  use  railroads  and 
other  for-hire  carriers  for  travel  are  penal- 
ized by  having  to  pay  the  Government  a  tax 
amounting  to  10  percent  of  the  fare:  there 
Is  no  such  tax  on  those  who  travel  by  pri- 
vate automobile,  which  now  accounts  for 
90  percent  of  all  U.S.  travel. 

12.  Although  railroads  are  100  percent  reg- 
ulated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, their  highway  competition  Is  only  33 
percent  regulated  and  their  competition  on 
Inland  waterways  Is  only  10  percent  regulated. 

13.  All  carriers,  except  railroads,  may 
transport  commodities  which  they  own  or 
In  which  they  have  an  Interest;  a  railroad 
may  transport  nothing  which  It  owns  or  has 
an  Interest  In  except  timber,  timber  products, 
and  commodities  used  In  Its  business  as  a 
common  carrier. 

14  Numerous  agricultural  commodities, 
aggregating  vast  tonnages,  are  exempt  from 
ICC  regulation  when  they  move  by  truck, 
but  are  subject  to  ICC  regulation  when  they 
move  by  rail. 

15.  Bulk  commodities  moving  on  Inland 
waterways  are  exempt  from  regulation  when 
not  more  than  three  such  commodities  are 
carried  In  a  single  barge  or  tow.  and  It  Is 
estimated  that  virtually  all  bulk  commodity 
traffic  on  Inland  waterways  moves  under  this 
exemption.  But  bulk  commodities,  like  all 
others,  are  fully  regulated  when  they  move  X 
by  rail. 

16  Railroads  are  subject  to  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  trucks  arc  not. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  sinnounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  biUs.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R  2457.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  In  order  to 
clarify  the  construction  subsidy  provisions 
with  re^)ect  to  reconstruction,  recondition- 
ing and  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Departments 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  of  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  at  Luke- 
Wllllams  Air  Force  Range,  Yuma.  Ariz.,  for 
defense  purposes: 

H.R.  6100.  An  act  to  amend  title  'VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  autborlxe  off- 
season cruises  by  American -flag  passenger 
vessels;  and 
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H.R.  6169  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  ol 
1958. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H  R.  2457  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to  clar- 
ify the  construction  subsidy  provisions  with 
respect  to  reconstruction,  reconditioning  and 
conversion,  and   for  other   purposes;   and 

H.R,  6100  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  authorize 
off-season  cruises  by  American-flag  passen- 
ger vessels;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H  R.  3507  An  ;u;t  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Departments 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  of  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  at  Luke- 
Williams  Air  Force  Range.  Yuma,  Ariz., 
for  defense  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 

iiii.  6109.  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 


PROPOSED     FARM     LEGISLATION- 
COMMUNICATION        FROM        THE 

I      PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  commurtication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  agriculture,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munication from  the  President,  relating 
to  agriculture,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  communication  is  as  follows; 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC.  April  17,  1961. 

Hon.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted 
herewith,  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, is  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  would 
carry  out  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions set  forth  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  16,  1961.  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  will  provide  the  basis  for 
a  sound  and  healthy  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

It  will  enable  the  farmer,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government,  to  adjust  his 
production  to  meet  our  domestic  needs 
and  our  international  commitments  for 
food  and  fiber.  It  is  directed  toward  as- 
suring that  the  farmer  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  an  income  comparable 
to  that  enjoyed  by  other  segments  of 
our  economy  for  comparable  invest- 
ments in  labor  and  capital.  At  the  same 
time,  it  makes  provision  for  the  con- 
sideration and  protection  of  the  interests 
of  consumers.  The  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  legislation  should 
gradually  reduce  the  burden  imposed  by 
large  storage  costs  and  high  surpluses. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  an  extension  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1934.  together  with 
additional  amendments  to  enable  us  to 
correlate  our  programs  in  agriculture 
more  effectively  with  our  foreign  aid  pro- 


grams. This  will  permit  us  to  make 
maximum  use  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity to  further  economic  develop- 
ment, peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 
Other  provisions  in  the  bill  are  directed 
toward  the  encouiagement  of  farm  co- 
OF>eratives,  the  expansion  of  commercial 
exports  of  agriculture  products,  and  the 
liberalization  and  extension  of  farm 
credit  services. 

This  legislation  will  offer  the  farmer 
an  opportunity  to  Share  directly  In  the 
framing  of  the  programs  that  determine 
the  marketing  of  his  products.  It  per- 
mits the  producers  of  food  and  fiber  to 
assert  their  views  upon  the  management 
of  their  production.  Final  authority 
over  the  policies  and  programs  to  be 
adopted  continues  to  reside  in  the 
Congress. 

Although  the  proposed  legislation 
deals  with  agricultural  problems,  it  will 
have  beneficial  effects  upon  both  agri- 
culture and  industry,  both  the  farmer 
and  the  city  dweller,  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban workers.  The  interrelation  between 
prosperity  on  the  farm  and  economic 
health  of  the  city  has  never  been  more 
apparent.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  give 
these  proposals  prompt  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  until  12  o'clock  noon 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Ailtitrust  and  Monop>oly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Commejce. 

The  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    before 
the   Senate   the   following   communica- 
tions and   letters,   which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Dep.artment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and     Welfare 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United   States,   transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  estabUsh  a  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  iwith  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfUce  and  Civil 
Service. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  Pkndinc  Apflica- 
tions  and  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Com- 
munications   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  backlog  of  pending  applications  and 
hearing  cases  in  that  Commission,  as  of 
February  28,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Pricing  of 
Falcon  Missiles  Under  Department  of 
THE  Air  Force  Contracts    . 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
pricing  of  Falcon  missiles  under  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  contracts  with  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co  .  Culver  City.  Calif.,  dated  April  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report   on   Review   of   REiiCARCH   Activities 
or  Federal- Aid  Highway  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  review  of 
research  activities  on  the  Federal-Aid  high- 
way program.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  September  1960 
(With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Relating  to  Indian  Reservation 
Roads 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads  ( with  an  acoompanylng 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Glen 
Canton  National  Recreation  Area,  Ariz., 
and  Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  prof>osed  concession  contract  at  or  near 
the  Wahweap  site.  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  Ariz.,  and  Utah  (with 
accompanying  jaapcrs);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Delivery  of  Water  to  Lands  in  Certain 
Irrigation  Districts  in  State  of  Wash- 
ington 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslatlort  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  duKng  the  calendar  year  1962  to 
continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  in  certain 
irrigation  districts  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspec- 
tion. Bureau  of  Mines 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of* 
Coal  Mine  Inspection.  Bureau  of  Mines,  for 
the  calendar  year  January  1,  1960.  through 
December  31,  1960  (with  an  aocompmnylng 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Increase  of  Limitation  on  Number  of  Posi- 
tions IN  Top  Grades  of  Classification 
Act  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  positions  that  may 
be  plEiced  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the 
limitation   on   the   number   of  research   and 
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development  positions  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers for  which  special  rates  of  pay  are 
authorized;  to  fix  the  compensation  of  hear- 
ings examiners;  and  for  other  purpxases 
(with  accompanying  pap>er8);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By    the    VICE    PRESIDENT: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Assembly  .Ioint  Resolution  34 
"Joint  resolution  relative   to  chemical   war- 
fare 

"Whereas  the  present  balance  of  power 
In  the  world  today  makes  the  tiireat  of 
localized  war  greater  than  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war;   and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  great  possibility  that 
the  United  States  would  suffer  Inestimable 
losses  in  such  small  conflict;  and 

"W^hereas  in  these  small  conflicts  It  Is  ex- 
ceedingly difHcult  to  strike  the  enemy  armed 
forces  without  also  severely  harming  the 
civilian  population,  which  may  well  Include 
people  friendly  to  our  side;  and 

"Whereas  such  conflicts  may  Involve  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
and  as  a  result  require  the  United  States  to 
feed  the  population  and  rebuild  the  econ- 
omy of  these  countries;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  one  form  of  warfare 
known  as  chemical  warfare,  which  can  sup- 
press a  Communis  t  advance  wHhout  causing 
widespread   loss  of  life  and  property;    and 

"Whereas  the  scientists  working  In  the  field 
of  chemical  warfare  have  developed  amazing 
chemical  agents  which  cause  temporary  In- 
capacity without  causing  dangerous  or  last- 
ing effects;   and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is  not  a  party 
to  any  major  treaty  which  forbids  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  public  and  many 
of  Its  elected  representatives  know  little 
about  the  science  of  chemical  warfare  and 
propagandists  have  given  the  false  Impres- 
sion that  chemical  warfare  Is  vicious  and 
Inhuman;  and 

"Whereas  recent,  world  events  may  lead  to 
an  urgent  need  for  utilizing  this  type  of 
military  operation  and  there  Is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  United  States  has  not  de- 
veloped the  science  of  chemical  warfare  to 
Its    great    capaclt;?:     Now,    therefore,    be    It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  urged  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  taking  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  weld  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Corps  Into  an  effective  oper- 
ating force  in  the  use  of  nonlethal  gases, 
and  to  Inform  the  American  people  as  to  the 
true  value  and  the  humane  nature  of  the 
use  of  chemical  agents  In  limited  warfare; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Assembly   Joint  Resolution    16 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  importation 

of  agricultural   products 

"Whereas  Incretislng  costs  of  production 
for  American  farmers  and  vintners  pose  a 
serious  problem;   and 


"Whereas  the  Importation  of  foreign  wines 
and  of  low-cost  agricultural  products  into 
the  United  States  at  times  for  certain  crops 
creates  competition  which  adversely  affects 
the  salabiUty  and  price  level  of  our  own 
production;    and 

"Whereas  this  situation  has  been  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
and  vintners  in  recent  years  because  of  in- 
creased Imports  of  competitive  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  wines  Imported  from  areas  where 
costs  and  standards  are  much  below  those 
In  comparable  domestic  areas;    and 

"Whereas  this  Import  problem  Is  partic- 
ularly acute  for  vegetable  growers  In  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  California  particularly  as  to 
tomatoes,  cantaloups,  watermelons  and 
squash  and  as  to  all  producers  of  Califor- 
nia wines  and  as  to  all  California  fruit  pro- 
ducers:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  take  immediate 
action  to  properly  protect  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  wines  which 
action  should  Include  as  minimum  meas- 
ures requirements  that  such  Imports  be 
of  the  same  quality,  grade,  sanitary  and 
other  standards  applicable  to  similar  do- 
mestic production  and  that  seasonal  or 
other  import  duties  be  established  to  In- 
sure a  cost  basis  for  such  imports  equal  to 
comparable  domestic  production;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In   the   Congress   of    the   United   StJites." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Ccmmlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"AssKMBLT  Joint  Resolution   16 

"Joint    resolution    relative    to    facilities    for 

the  treatment  of  narcotics  addicts 

"Whereas  there  exists  In  California  a  de- 
plorable and  tragic  situation  caused  by  the 
use  of.   and  addiction  to.  narcotics;   and 

"Whereas  the  unfortunate  victims  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  find  that  the  cost  of  pri- 
vate care  Is  prohibitively  expensive  and  the 
public  care  Is.  in  general,  unavailable;    and 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  at  present, 
has  but  two  hospitals  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  which  provide  treatment  for 
narcotic  drug  addicts,  namely,  at  Lexington, 
Ky  .  and  Fort  Worth.  Tex  ;  and 

'Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  In 
this  State,  particularly  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  win  provide  treatment  for 
narcotics  addicts:    Now,  therefore,  be   it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  hospital  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  In  southern  Californ.a  which 
will  provide  treatment  for  narcotics  ad- 
dicts;   and  be   It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and 
transmit  suitable  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  I*re8ldent  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  32 
"Joint    resolution    relative    to    air    fwllutlon 
"Whereas  California  has  made  slfjnlflcant 
progress   in   its   battle   to   conserve   air   as  a 
natural  resource;  and 
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"Whereas  the  State  has  established  the 
first  standards  in  the  United  States  for  air 
quality  and  motor  vehicle  emissions  which 
serve  as  guidelines  for  control  programs; 
and 

"Whereas  local  air  pollution  control  dis- 
tricts in  12  of  the  State's  68  counties  em- 
bracing 79  percent  of  the  State's  total  popu- 
lation have  made  appreciable  progress  In 
controlling  pollution  from  stationary 
sources;  and 

"Whereas  California  became  the  first 
State  to  establish  a  program  for  the  control 
of  pollution  from  mobile  sources,  the  motor 
vehicle,  when  It  created  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Pollution  Control  Board;  and 

"Whereas  this  progress  in  California  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  research  and 
technical  assistance  of  both  private  and 
governmental  agencies  on  a  Federal,  State 
and  local  level  Including  the  TJS.  Public 
Health  Service;   and 

"Whereas  in  spite  of  the  progress  made, 
air  jjollutlon  In  California  continues  to 
spread  and  become  more  Intense  in  ever- 
widening  areas  of  the  State  and  Its  effects 
have  now  been  detected  in  26  of  California's 
58  counties;   and 

"Whereas  photochemical  air  pollution  is 
not  solely  a  California  problem  but  a  prob- 
lem of  national  concern,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Its  manifestations  have  been  de- 
tected In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In 
19  States  Including  Arizona.  California. 
Colorado.  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Hawaii, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts. 
Missouri,  North  Carolina.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  West  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  in  California  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  a  continuing  and  increas- 
ing need  for  research  and  technical  data  on 
the  causes  and  effects  of  air  pollution  and 
particularly  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
motor-vehlcle-created  air  pollution  and  Its 
relation  to  total  air  pollution:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  I* 

"Resolt^ed  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  provision  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  air  pollution  research  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  the  technical  information  necessary 
for  the  establishment,  Improvement,  and  im- 
plementation of  air  quality  and  motor 
vehicle  emission  standards  in  California  and 
other  States,  and  specifically  to  provide 
technical  and  research  resources  to  Califor- 
nia to  assist  with  the  State's  program  for 
the  control  of  motor-vehlcle-created  air 
pollution;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

",Senate    Joint    Resolution    14 

"Joint   resolution   relating   to   an   additional 

Federal   Judge  for  Alaska 

"Whereas  an  overloaded  Judicial  system 
Is  inlmlcable  to  a  fair  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  Justice;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska  has  but  one  Federal 
Judge  for  an  area  roughly  one-fifth  the  size 
of   the   entire   United    States:    and 

"Whereas  at  least  one  additional  Federal 
Judge  Is  urgently  needed  for  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  Representative  Emanuel  CelleR, 
of  New  York,  has  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress a  bill,  H  R.  2226.  which  makes  provi- 
sion for  additional  Federal  Judgeships,  In- 
cluding one  additional  Federal  Judge  for 
Alaska :    Now.   therefore,   be    it 
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'Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  tn  second  legislature,  first  session 
a:^'^'mbled  That  the  legislature  strone;ly  ad- 
Tocates  the  f>assage  of  H  R.  2226;  and  be  It 
further 

"Reiolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Sam  RAYBtrRS  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Hon- 
orable Ltndon  B  Johmson.  President  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Citlles. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; the  Honorable  James  O.  Easti.and, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; and  the  Alaskan  delegation  to  Con- 
gress. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  February  24.  1961 


"President    of    the    Senate. 
"Attest: 

"EVELTN  K   Stevenson, 
"Secretary    of    the    Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  house  March  17.  1961. 
"W.'  rren  a.  Taylor. 
"Speaker  of    the    House. 


"Attest; 


"Approved 
1961. 


"Esther  Rked. 
"Chief  Clerk   of  the   House. 
by    the    Governor    March    23. 


"Wtlmam  a  Ecan. 
"Governor  of  Alaifka." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,    ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Senate  Resolution   5 

"Senate  resolution  expressing  Vermont  Sen- 
ate feelings  for  George  D  Aiken 
"Whereas  Vermonters  by  unique  and  un- 
precedented voting  majorities,  of  ever 
Increasing  dimensions,  have  since  1933 
continuously  elected  the  Honorable  George 
Aiken  to  successive  high  public  offices  of 
great  trust,  namely,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  Lieutenant  Governor,  Gov- 
ernor.   U.S.   Senator;    and 

"Whereas  the  Senator  has  consistently 
throughout  the  course  of  his  long  and  faith- 
ful career  dedicated  his  full  fidelity  and 
energies  to  service  to  the  Nation  and  to  his 
beloved  State  of  Vermont,  above  and  beyond 
mere  partisan  considerations;   and 

"Whereas  In  this  most  critical  time  In  world 
history,  the  Nation  and  the  world  are  each 
day  more  aware  and  needful  of  the  wise 
leadership  of  George  Aiken:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Vermont  herewith  expresses  to  the 
Nation  at  large  and  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  the  extreme  and 
high  degree  of  regard  and  the  unshakable 
confidence  which  we  have  for  our  senior 
U.S.  Senator  Gbobce  David  Aiken,  his  integ- 
rity, constancy,  humility,  leadership  and 
wisdom. 

"Asa  S.  Bloomer.  E.  G.  Janeway.  John  J. 
O'Brien.  George  C  Morse,  William  J. 
Burke.  Marshall  Dunham.  Prank  D. 
Jones.  John  H.  Boylan.  Mildred  Brault, 
Harold  M  Brown.  Graham  S.  Newell, 
Robert  C.  Spencer.  Robert  A.  Wllley, 
Pearl  I  Keeler.  Olin  D.  Gay.  Clyde  M. 
Coffrln.  Willard  C.  Bruso,  Robert  B.  El- 
dredge.  George  Cook.  Charles  L  De- 
laney.  D.  L.  Garland.  Lawrence  Jack- 
man.  Retd  Lefevre.  George  R.  J. 
McGregor.  James  Cakes.  Loren  R. 
Pierce,  Blanche  M  Stoddard.  Noel 
Vlens,  Aline  H.  Ward.  Hazel  M.  Wills. 
"Attest : 

"Eaki^   J    Bishop. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"State  of  Vermont." 

The  petition  of  George  Washington  Wil- 
liams, of  Baltimore.  Md.,  relating  to  school 
Integration;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  petition  of  Lew  Wallace,  of  Staten 
Island,  N.Y..  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances;   to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democracy 
Club  of  Galverton  County.  Galveston.  Tex  . 
favoring  the  appointment  of  C  Mann  Gregg 
to  be  US  F-ederal  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Texas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Detroit 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  (Quakers),  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  aid  to  any  sectarian  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    relative    to    balancing    the 
expenditures  and  the  Income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  is  presently 
Indebted    in    an    approximate    sum    of    $295 
billion  and  the  debt  increases  each  year;  and 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  now   pays 
approximately  $9   billion   in   Interest  on  the 
pre.sent  Indebtedness  each  fiscal  year;   and 

"Whereas  the  value  of  a  dollar  continues 
to  decrease,  particularly  since  World  War  II. 
largely  due  to  the  inflationary  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  already  bearing  a  practically  confiscatory 
and  excessive  burden  of  taxes,  particularly 
from  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,  and  the  present  level  of  taxation 
on  the  people  has  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  hereby  urges  and  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided by  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  to 
read  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  'Article — 

"  Section  1.  On  or  before  the  16th  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set 
forth  his  estimates  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Government,  other  than  trust  funds,  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing  and  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  (including  so  much 
for  reduction  of  the  public  debt  as  he  deems 
feasible)  to  l>e  made  from  funds  other  than 
trust  funds  during  such  ensuing  fl.scal  year. 
which  shall  not  exceed  such  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts. The  President  In  transmitting  such 
budget  may  recommend  measures  for  raising 
additional  revenue  and  his  recommendations 
for  the  expenditure  of  such  additional 
revenue.  The  Congress  shall  not  authorize 
expenditures  to  be  made  during  such  en- 
suing fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
receipts.  In  case  of  war  or  other  grave  na- 
tional emergency,  if  the  President  shall  so 
recommend,  the  Congress  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each  House 
may  suspend  the  foregoing  provisions  for 
balancing  the  budget  for  periods,  either  suc- 
cessive or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  1  year 
each. 

"  Sisc.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress.'; 
and  be  It  further 


"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative* of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  April  4.  1961. 
Harold  H.  Chase, 
"President  of  the  Senate 
"Ralfh  E    Zakkek, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
"Adopted  by  the  bouse  April   7.   1961. 
"WnxiAM   L.  MiTciiKU.. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"D    E    Anderson. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hous"  " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  >ei  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kan.sa.s. 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OP  SOUTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  South 
Milwaukee  recently  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  concern  about  the  serious 
water  pollution  around  Milwaukee  which 
has  made  it  necessary  to  forbid  swim- 
ming at  a  popular  beach  at  Grant  Park 
The  council  c*>serves  that  the  loss  of  this 
beach  works  a  distinct  hardship,  espe- 
cially on  the  youngsters  who  otherwise 
would  spend  many  happy  hours  at  the 
beach.  They  ask  that  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aid  be  provided  to  halt  and  abate 
the  water  pollution,  so  that  the  beach 
may  be  reopened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution,  adopted  April  5,  1961, 
by  the  South  Milwaukee  Common  Coun- 
cil, be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Whereas  South  Milwaukee  citizens  have  at 
their  doorstep  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bathing  and  swimming  beaches  In  the  area; 
and 

Whereas  the  Milwaukee  County  Park  Com- 
mission in  the  past  two  summers  has  for- 
bidden public  swimming  at  the  Grant  Park 
Beach  because  of  pollution;  and  , 

Whereas  the  loss  of  this  beautiful  swim- 
ming beach  works  a  distinct  hardship  on  the 
people  of  South  Milwaukee,  and  especially 
on  youngsters  who  otherwise  would  spend 
many  happy  hours  at  the  beach;   and 

Whereas  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
see  that  the  source  of  pollution  is  deter- 
mined so  tiiat  an  effective  means  may  be 
found  to  stop  this  contamination:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  South  Milwaukee  call  upon  Its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Wisconsin  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  all  assistance  available 
in  making  it  possible  to  reopen  the  Grant 
Park  Beach  to  public  use  by  providing  such 
technical  and  or  financial  aid  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Adopted  April  5.  1961. 

Louis  J.  Mosakowski. 

City  Clerk. 

Approved  April  6,  1961. 

W.  P    Atkinson, 

Mayor. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COUNCIL  OP 
NEW  BEDPORD.  MASS. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  remarkable,  protein-rich 
food  product  called  fish  flour  has  been 
developed  by  the  New  Bedford.  Mass.. 
branch  of  the  Vlobin  Corp.  of  Illinois. 
This  inexpensive  foodstuff  is  made  from 
fish  which  are  available  in  abundance 
but  are  ordinarily  not  considered  worth 
catching. 

This  flour  can  and  should  be  of  enor- 
mous benefit  both  to  New  Bedford, 
which  produces  it.  and  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  which 
consume  the  major  part  of  it.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  President's  food  for 
peace  program  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  it.  Despite,  however,  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  and  several  groups  in 
other  coimtries.  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  approve  it 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
for  esthetic  reasons. 

It  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  mar- 
ket a  product  abroad  which  has  been 
labeled  "imfit  for  human  consumption" 
at  home.  I  have  asked  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Ribicoff 
to  look  further  into  this  matter  with 
the  hope  that  this  unfavorable  rulir.g 
can  be  reversed. 

The  City  Council  of  New  Bedford  has 
also  pas.sed  a  resolution  which  effectively 
states  their  and  my  feelings  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Porestry,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  economic  climate  of  the  city 
of  New  Bedford  would  be  greatly  improved 
if  the  Federal  authorities  were  to  approve 
the  marketing  of  New  Bedford-made  fish 
fiour  for  human  consumption;   and 

Whereas  humanity  as  a  whole  would 
profit  by  the  consumption  of  this  protein- 
rich  food,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also 
In  those  countries  which  are  recipients  of 
aid  from  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  US  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has  given  Its  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  the  product;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Imperative  that  no  time  be 
lost  in  securing  the  necessary  approval:  and 

Whereas  the  New  Bedford  City  Council, 
who  are  the  duly  elected  representatives  of 
this  community,  whose  future  is  so  intri- 
cately tied  to  the  fishing  Industry,  vigorously 
request  that  their  representatives  in  the 
Federal  Government  exert  all  the  power  at 
their  command;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  city  council  record  It- 
self as  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  seeking 
approval  for  the  marketing  of  New  Bedford - 
made  fish  flour;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
evidencing  our  desires  be  forwarded  to  VS. 
Senator  Saltonstall.  U.S.  Senator  Smith. 
Representative  Hastings  Keith.  Welfare  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman. 

Adopted  In  city  council   April   13.   1961. 
Charles  W.  Deasy. 

City  Clerk. 

Attest : 

Ellen  M.  Oaughan. 

Assistant  City  Clerk. 


RESOLUTIONS    SUPPORTING    COLD 
WAR  GI   BILL   <S    349  > 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  swelling  tide  of  determined 
and  informed  support  for  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  as  introduced  by  37  Members  of 
this  body  in  January  of  this  year. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  this 
interest  in  the  cold  war  bill  that  would 
open  the  door  to  education  and  job- 
training  assistance  to  some  4  million 
young  men  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try honorably  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  evidences 
of  this  growing  interest  and  enthusiasm 
are  five  State  resolutions  favoring  the 
cold  war  bill.  These  come  from  the 
States  of  Georgia.  New  Mexico,  Ken- 
tucky. Hawaii,  and  Arkansas. 

These  States  can  take  pride  in  being 
among  the  first  officially  to  support  the 
cold  war  bill  that  will  aid  in  giving 
more  educational  and  vocational  oppor- 
tunities to  our  young  men  who  march 
away  to  the  cold  war. 

These  States  are  among  the  first,  and 
we  tr^st  there  will  be  many  others,  who 
see  ^fte  great  need  for  such  a  bill.. 

Georgia,  New  Mexico,  Kentucky, 
Hawaii,  and  Arkansas  have  seen  the  jus- 
tice in  the  cold  war  bill  that  will  help 
the  45  percent  of  our  young  men  who 
see  military  service  regain  some  of  the 
lost  time  and  lost  educational  oppor- 
tunity, which  may  otherwise  be  lost 
forever. 

These  States  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  bill  that  will  aid  our 
young  veterans  in  securing  a  higher 
education  and  a  firmer  vocational  back- 
ground at  a  time  when  education  and  job 
proficiency  are  so  important  in  the  free 
world's  struggle  against  forces  bent  on 
destroying  us. 

They  have  seen  the  logic  in  studies 
that  show  the  cold  war  GI  bill  will  be  a 
sound,  self-liquidating  investment.  For, 
by  providing  increased  educational  and 
vocational  benefits  for  our  cold  war 
veterans,  we  will  help  them  find  greater 
eaiTiing  jxiwer.  And  this  greater  earn- 
ing power  will  mean  increased  income 
tax  revenue  that  will  more  than  pay  the 
costs  of  the  program  within  a  few  years. 
These  five  States  remember  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill  is  already  worth  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  more  in 
taxes  than  without  that  training,  and 
this  means  a  cold  war  GI  bill  will  not  be 
an  overall  expense  of  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic, but  rather  a  debt  the  veterans  will 
pay  themselves  over  the  years. 

The  bill  provides  an  educational  al- 
lowance of  $110  a  month,  and  today  that 
will  buy  only  as  much  as  $75  could  pur- 
chase in  1952.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  college  tuitions  have  gone 
up  as  much  as  86  percent  in  the  last  10 
years.  The  average  veteran  will  still 
have  to  find  a  part-time  job  or  get  a 
loan  in  order  to  go  to  college. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  Georgia, 
New  Mexico,  Kentucky.  Hawaii,  and 
Arkansas  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
favorable  action  on  bill  S.  349.  And  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  State 
resolutions   be   printed   in   the   Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Memorial  7 
Memorial  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  extend  educational 
benefits  to  veterans  who  entered  or  who 
enter  military  service  after  February  I. 
1955.  and  to  extend  educational  benefits 
to  all  who  enter  so  long  as  the  provisions 
of  the  draft  law  exist 

Whereas  millions  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been 
educated  under  the  provisions  of  the  vet- 
erans' education  program  established  by  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  were  able  to  ob- 
tain further  education  through  the  benefits 
of  the  veterans'  education  program  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans has  contributed  to  an  increase  in  the 
educational  level  of  this  country  and  has 
produced  a  major  national  asset  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  economy  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  reliable  statistics  have  proved  that 
Increased  Income  to  veterans  arising  out  of 
their  higher  education  level  will  more  than 
reimburse  the  Treasury  of  the  entire  cost  of 
the  training  program  by  1970;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
by  Executive  order  on  January  31,  1955. 
stopped  the  educational  benefits  for  persons 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  after  Febru.iry  1.  1955;   and 

Whereas  such  Executive  order  has  deprived 
millions  of  Americans  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forcts  of  the  educational  benefits  previously 
extended  to  veterans;  and 

Whereas  it  is  l>elleved  that  as  long  as  the 
draft  Is  continued  that  all  persons  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1.  1955;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  investment  In  the  education  of  such  vet- 
erans will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the  Public 
Treasury  through  increased  taxes  resulting 
from  higher  Income  of  such  veterans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  2Sth  legislative  session  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  does  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  veteran  educational  bene- 
fits to  all  veterans  who  entered,  or  who  enter, 
military  services  from  and  after  February  1. 
1955,  and  that  such  educational  benefits  be 
extended  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  law  exist;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution that  a  copy  thereof  be  maUed  by  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Memt>er  of  the  Congress  from  tlie  State 
of  New  Mexico 


House  Resolxttion  16 

Re.solutJon  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  extend  Public  Law 
550,  82d  Congress,  relating  to  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits,  to  service  mrn 
and  women  as  long  as  the  draft  con- 
tinues 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
expressing  the  will  of  the  citizenry  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944  (Public  Law  346.  78th 
Cong  )  and  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  of 
1952  (Public  Law  550,  82d  Cong  )  recog- 
nized the  Justice,  equity,  and  general  value 
of  a  sound  education  and  training  program 
for  the  veterans  of  our  covmtry;   and 
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Whereas  the  legislation  enacted  to  provide 
Buch  education  and  training  benefits  was 
f  T  the  purpose  of  restoring  lost  educational 
opportiini'les  to  those  men  and  w  jmcn  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country 
and  haa  accomplished  this  purpose  and  haa 
been  an  Immeasurable  factor  In  contributing 
to  the  economic  security  of  our  veterans  and 
their  families  as  well  as  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  In  our 
general  educational  level  and  in  the  profes- 
jBlonal  and  technical  skills  of  the  veterans; 
and. 

Whereas  the  increased  earning  power  of 
the  veterans  directly  attributable  to  the  pro- 
gram is  resulting  in  pajrmcnt  of  increased 
Inome  tax?s  which  will  more  than  repay 
the   total  cost  of  the  program;   and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  continuing 
Involuntary  military  service  program.  Pub- 
lic Law  7.  84th  Congress,  denies  entitlement 
to  education  and  training  benefits  to  all 
veterans  who  first  entered  service  after 
January  31,  1955,  which  is  grossly  Inequi- 
table:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hniise  o/  Representativei 
of  the  Common-wealth  of  Kentucky: 

SBCTio*f  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  extend  education  and  training  bene- 
fits similar  to  the  benefits  pfrovlded  by  Pub- 
lic Law  550,  82d  Congress,  as  amended,  to 
all  veterans  of  our  country  who  served  dur- 
ing any  period  In  which  Involuntary  mili- 
tary service  is  authorized,  and  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  objective: 

Sec  2  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  send 
attested  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  US  Senate,  the  Speaker 
oT  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  chair- 
men of  the  Education  ConfVnlttee  of  each 
House  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 
Attest: 

Trot  B.  STrTiGn.L. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


House  of  Representative "i  concurring  there- 
in),  That  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly 
does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  extend  GI  educational 
benefits  to  all  veterans  who  entered,  or  who 
enter,  military  services  from  and  after 
Februafy  1,  1955,  and  that  such  educational 
benefits  be  extended  so  long  as  the  provi- 
sions of  the  draft  law  exist;  and  b«  U  fur- 
ther 

Rrsolvcd,  That  upon  adoption  of  this 
reaolbtlon  that  a  copy  thereof  be  mailed,  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress   from    the   State   of   Arkansas. 


SlTMATi:    CONCC^REWT    RESOLUTION    11 

^^'herpas  millions  of  veterans  of  World  War 
IT  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been 
educated  und^r  the  provisions  of  the  vet- 
erans' education  program  established  by  the 
Federal   Government;    and 

Whereas  many  veterans  were  able  to  obtain 
further  education  through  the  benefits  of 
the  veterans'  education  program  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible:  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans has  contributed  to  an  increase  In  the 
educational  level  of  this  country  and  has 
produced  a  major  national  asset  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  economy  of  this 
country;    and 

Whereas  reliable  statistics  have  proved 
that  increased  income  to  veterans  arising  out 
of  their  higher  educational  level  will  more 
than  reimburse  the  Treasury  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  GI  training  program  by  1970; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Executive  order  on  January  31. 
1955,  stopped  the  educational  benefits  for 
persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United    States   after   February    1,    1955;    and 

Whereas  such  Executive  order  has  de- 
prived millions  of  Americans  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  educational  benefits 
previously  extended  to  veterans;   and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  as  long  as  the 
draft  is  continued  that  all  persons  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1.  1955;   and 

Whcrea?  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  investment  In  the  education  of  such 
veterans  will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the 
Public  Treasury  through  Increased  taxes  re- 
sulting from  higher  tncomes  of  such  vet- 
erans: No%  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  63d  General 
Assembly    of    the    State    of    Arkansas    (the 


Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  extend  GI 
educational  benefits  to  all  veterans  who 
entered,  or  who  enter,  military  services 
from  and  after  February  1.  1P55.  and 
that  such  educatlonfil  benefits  be  extended 
BO  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
law  exist 

Whereas  millions  of  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been  edu- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  the  veterans' 
education  program  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  vere  able  to  obtain 
further  education  through  the  beneO*-"  of  the 
veterans'  education  program  whlcli  "would 
not  otherwise  have  been  posjlble;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  miUions  of  vet- 
erans has  contributed  to  an  Increase  In  the 
educational  level  of  this  country  and  has 
produced  a  major  national  asset  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  economy  of  this 
country;   and 

Whereas  reliable  statistics  have  proved 
that  Increased  Income  to  veterans  arising 
out  of  their  higher  education  level  will  more 
J  than  reimburse  the  Treasury  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  GI  training  program  by  1970;  and 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  Executive  order  on  January  31,  1955, 
stopped  the  educational  benefits  for  persons 
ser-.  ing  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  after  February   1,    1955;   and 

Whereas  such  Executive  order  has  deprived 
millions  of  Americans  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  e<lucatlonal  benefits  previously 
extended   to   veterans;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  as  long  as  the 
draft  Is  continued  that  all  persons  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1,  1955;  and 
Whereas  it  has  been  deuionstrated  that 
the  investment  In  the  education  of  such  vet- 
erans will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the  F*ubllc 
Treasury  through  Increased  taxes  resulting 
from  higher  Incomes  of  such  veterans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  First  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  regular 
session  of  1961  {the  House  concurring) ,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  is 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  extend  GI 
educational  benefits  to  all  veterans  who 
entered,  or  who  enter,  military  services 
from  and  after  February  1,  1955,  and  that 
such  educational  benefits  be  extended  so 
long  as  the  provisions  of  the  draft  law  exist; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representative  to  Congress  from  Hawaii. 


cated  under  the  provisions  of  the  veterans' 
education  program  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Government;    and 

Wher«aa  many  veterans  were  able  to  ob- 
tain further  education  through  the  benefits 
of  the  veteran.s'  education  program  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans has  contributed  to  an  Increase  In  the 
educational  level  of  this  country  and  ha.s 
produced  a  major  national  asset  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  economy  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  reliable  statistics  have  proved 
that  Increased  Income  to  veterans  arising  out 
cf  their  higher  education  level  will  more 
than  reimburse  the  National  Treasury  of  the 
entire  cost  cf  the  GI  training  program  by 
1070;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Etxecutlve  order  on  January  31. 
1955,  stopped  the  educational  benefits  for 
persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  February  1,  1965;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  as  long  as  the 
draft  is  continued  that  all  persfjns  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1.  1955;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
Investment  in  the  education  of  such  veterans 
will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the  Public  Treas- 
ury through  increased  taxes  resulting  from 
higher  Incomes  of  such  veterans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia, That  this  body  does  hereby  memorlallee 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
GI  educational  benefits  to  all  veterans  who 
entered,  or  who  enter,  military  services  from 
and  after  February  1.  1955.  and  that  such 
educational  benefits  be  extended  so  long  as 
the  provisions  of  the  draft  law  exist;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  Is 
hereby  Instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
branches  of  the  VS.  Congress  and  a  copy  to 
each  Member  of  the  Georgia  congressldnal 
delegation. 


H.R.    137 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  ex- 
tend education  benefits  to  certain  veter- 
ans; and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  millions  of  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been  edu- 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY"—REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  169  > 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  232.  86th  Congress. 
2d  session,  as  extended.  I  submit  a  re- 
port entitled  "Juvenile  Delinquency," 
which  I  ask  may  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES'— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  —  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  170) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  a  re- 
port entitled  "National  Penitentiaries." 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  226,  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  as  extended,  to- 
gether with  supplemental  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  supplemental 
views  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Johnston  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  TMr.  Hrusk-v]  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  South  carolin|i. 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM'— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS   (S.  FIEPT.  NO.  171) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I 
submit  a  report  entitled  "The  Pederal 
Judicial  System."  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  231,  86th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, as  extended,  together  with  sup- 
plemental views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  supplemental 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HRUSK^].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York   I  Mr.  Keati.ng]   be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.    ^ 


V 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations: 

Or.  Noah  N.  LangdaJe.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange; 

Walter  P  McConaughy,  of  Alabama,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State; 

Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Chile  ; 

James  Loeb.  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Peru; 

Teodoro  Moscoso.  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Venezuela. 

Leon  B.  Poullada.  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Togo; 

Thomas  C  Mann,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico; 
and 

PhUllps  Talbot,  of  the  EllEtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  {ind  Insular  Affairs: 

WlUlam  P.  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce : 

Philip  Elman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  biographical 
sketch,  relating  to  Mr.  Elman,  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There    being    no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Phh-Ip    Elman 

Born  March  14,  1918.  Paterson,  NJ. 

AB  ,  College  of  City  of  New  York.  1936: 
LL3.,  Harvard,  1939  (member  of  editorial 
board,  Har^'ard  Law  Review). 

Married:  Ella  M.  Shallt  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
December  21.  1947. 

Children:  Joseph,  11;  Peter,  9;  Anthony.  6. 

Residence:  6719  Brlgadoon  Drive,  Be- 
thesda.  Md.  (domiciled  in  Maryland  since 
1951). 

Admitted  to  bars  of  District  of  Columbia, 
New  York,  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


CVII- 


Membershifjs:  DC.  Bar  -Association.  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Federal  Bar  Associ- 
ation, Harvard  Law  Schoo"  Association. 

Editor,  Of  Law  and  Men  (papers  and  ad- 
dresses of  Felix  Frankfurter,  1939-5(5). 

Employment : 

Years  1939-40:  Law  clerk  to  Judge  Calvert 
Magruder,  UJ5.  Court  of  Appeals.  Boeton, 
Mass. 

Years  1940-41 :  Attorney.  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission. 

Years  1941-43:  Law  clerk  to  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter.  U-S.  Supreme  Court. 

Years  1943-44:  Assistant  chairman.  Balkan 
Area  Committee.  Office  of  Foreign  Economic 
Coordination.  State  Department. 

Years  1944—45:  Attorney.  Solicitor  General's 
Office.  E>epartment  of  Justice 

Years  1945-46:  Legal  adviser.  Office  of  Mili- 
tary Government,  Berlin.  Germany  (on  tem- 
porary detail  from  Department  of  Justice ) . 

Year  1946  to  date:  Assistant  to  the  Solicitor 
General. 

Has  had  principal  staff  responsibility  In 
the  Solicitor  Generals  Office  for  handling 
of  antitrust  and  trade  regulation  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  argued  and 
briefed  a  large  nvimt)er  of  such  cases  before 
the  Court,  including  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion v.  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  (363  U.S.  536); 
Maryland  d-  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation v.  United  States  (362  U.S.  458*; 
Klor's.  Inc.  v.  Broadway-Hale  Stores  (359 
U.S.  207);  International  Boring  Club  v. 
United  States  (358  VS.  242.  348  U.S.  236); 
Ff^eral  Maritime  Board  v.  /sbrandfsen  Co. 
(3i56  U.S.  481);  United  States  v.  Shubert 
(348  U.S.  22);  United  States  v.  Morton  Salt 
Co.  (338  U.S.  632>. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFlteLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  executive  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
made  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRE:SIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  which 
have  been  reported  today  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Chile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Minnesota  are  very  honored  and 
pleased  that  Mr.  Woodward  has  received 
this  recognition.  He  is  a  Foreign  Service 
oflBcer  of  career  status.  He  is  very  com- 
petent, very  able,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  mine. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  NLANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  a  biographical  sketch  re- 
lating to  Mr.  Woodward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ROBKF.T  P.  WOODWAaD 

Present  pKJsltlon :  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 

Considered  for:  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

Born:  October  1.  1908,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Education:  A.B..  University  of  Minnesota, 
1930;  student.  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 1941. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government  ■ 

1921-25:  Office  boy.  Lindsay  Bros.  Co.. 
Minneapolis. 

1926-27:  Part-time  printer's  apprentice, 
Lindsay  Bros. 

1927-28:      Part-time      manager,     printing' 
plant. 

1929:  Assistant  editor,  farm  machinery 
catalog. 

Go\ernment: 

1931:  Appointed  Foreign  Service  officer, 
unclassified  vice  consul  of  career  and  secre- 
tary In  diplomatic  service. 

1932:  Vice  consul,  Winnipeg. 

1933:  Foreign  Service  School;  vice  consul, 
Buenos  Aires. 

1935:  Vice  consul:  Ascunclon;  vice  consul, 
Buenos  Aires. 

1936:  Third  secretary  and  vice  consul,  Bo- 
gota. 

1937:  Vice  consul.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1939:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  8;  to 
Department. 

1941:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  7,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  American 
Republics. 

1942:  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Amer- 
ican Republics;  consul;  second  secretary  and 
consul.  La  Paz. 

1943:   Foreign  Service  officer,  class  6. 

1944:  To  Department;  Acting  Assistant 
Chief.  Division  of  North  and  West  Coast 
Affairs;   second  secretary.  Guatemala. 

1945:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  4;  first 
secretary,  Guatemala;  counselor  of  Embassy. 
Havana. 

1946:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  3. 

1947:  To  Department:  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  American  Republics  Affairs. 

1948:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  2. 

1949:    Detailed    to   National    Wtu"   College. 

1950:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  1;  coun- 
selor of  Embassy.  Stockholm. 

1952:  To  Department;  Chief.  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Persormel. 

1953:  Special  assistant  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  A^airs; 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

1954:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  Costa  Rica;  Foreign  Service 
officer,  career  minister. 

1956:  Member  of  U.S.  delegation  to  attend 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  President-elect  of 
Panama. 

1957:  Member  of  VS.  delegation  to  attend 
Inaugural  ceremonies  of  Presldent-reelect  of 
Dominican  Republic. 

1958:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  Uruguay. 

Legal  residence:  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Teodoro  Moscoso,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  Ain^ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenip<i- 
tentiary  to  Venezuela. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  relating  to  Mr.  Moscoso  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There    being    no    objection,    the    bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Teodoro  Moscoso 

Present  position:  Economic  Development 
Administrator   of    Puerto   Rico. 

Considered  for:  Ambassador  to  Venezuela. 
f        Born:  Barcelona,  Spain,  November  26,  1910. 

Education:  BS  .  University  of  Michigan. 
1932. 

Marital  statiis:    Married. 

Experience 

Non-Government : 

Private    industry,    1932-39.' 

Municipal   government,    1939--42.' 

State  government,   1942-61.' 

Legal  Residence;  880  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  C  Mann,  of  Texas,  a 
Foreign  Service  oCBcer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potenflarv'  to  Mexico. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  relating  to  Mr.  Mann 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thomas  C.   Mann 

Present  position:  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

Considered  for:   Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
'    Born:    Laredo,  Tex.,  November  12,   1912. 

Education  B.A.  from  Baylor  University, 
Waco.  Tex.,  1934;  LL  B  ,  1934. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Experience: 

Non -Government : 

1934-42     Practiced   law  In   firm   of  Mann,' 
Neel  &  Mann.  Laredo,  Tex. 

Government: 

1942:  Entered  Foreign  Service  and  assigned 
to  Montevideo. 

1943:  Returned  to  Department  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Economic  Division;  Special  As- 
sistant to  Assistant  Secretary  for  American 
Republics  Affairs;  Chief.  Division  of  River 
Plate  Affairs 

1947:  Assigned  to  Caracas  In  charge  of 
political  and  petroleum  affairs. 

1950:  Director,  Office  of  Middle  American 
Affairs,  State  Department. 

1950:  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

1953:  Counselor  of  Embassy.  Athens. 
Greece. 

1954:  Counselor  of  Embassy,  Guatemala. 
City.  Guatemala. 

1955:   Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 

1957:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

1960:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

Legal  residence:  Laredo,  Tex. 


U.S.     ADVISORY     COMMISSION     ON 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Noah  N.  Langdale.  Jr.,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  relating  to  Mr.  Langdale  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Noah  Langdale,  Jr. 

Present  position:  President.  Georgia  State 
College  of  Business  and  Administration. 

Considered  for:  Member,  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission   on   Educational    Exchange. 

Born:   Valdosta.  Ga..  March  29.   1920. 

Education:  A.B..  University  of  Alabama, 
1941;  LL.B..  Harvard  Law  School.  1948; 
MBA.,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Admin- 
istration, 1950;  LL.D..  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 1959. 

Marital   status:    Married. 

Experience: 

Non-Government : 

1954-55:  Instructor  of  economics  and  so- 
da!  sciences  at  Valdosta  State  College. 

1955:  Founded  depertment  of  accounting. 
economics,  secretarial  science  and  business 
administration;  served  as  departmental 
chairman 

1955-57:  Assistant  professor,  economics 
and  social  sciences,   Valdosta  State   College 

1957:  President,  Georgia  State  College  of 
Business  and  Administration. 

MUltary:  1942  46:  Served  In  US.  Navy. 
Taught  Navy  mathematics  at  University  of 
Georgia,  and  was  an  Instructor  In  Navy 
subjects  at  other  Navy  Installations. 

Legal  residence:   Georgia. 


•  President,    Moscoso    Hns.    &    Co..    Ponce, 

PR  ,    wholesale   druggist. 

-  Vice  chairman  and  executive  director. 
Ponce   Housing  Authority. 

'  Administrator,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  San  Juan,  PR. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  P.  McConaughy,  of  Ala- 
bama, a  Foreign  Service  ofBcer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  relating  to  Mr.  McConaughy 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Walter  P    McConaught 

Present  position:  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Considered  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Born:  Montevallo,  Ala.,  September  11.  1908. 

Education:  A.B.,  Birmingham-Southern 
College,  1928:  graduate  student,  Duke.  1930. 

Marital  status:   Married. 

Experience : 

Non-Government: 

1928-30:  Teacher.  Pike  City  High  School. 
Brundldge.  Ala. 

1929:  Alabama  College  summer  school, 
Montevallo. 

Government: 

1930:  Appointed  Foreign  Service  oCQcer. 
unclassified,  vice  consul  of  career,  and  sec- 
retary In  diplomatic  service,  vice  consul  at 
Tamplco.    temporary. 

1932:  Foreign  Service  school;  vice  consul 
at  Kobe 

1934:   Vice  consul  at  Talhoku,  temporary. 

1935:   Vice  consul  at  Kobe. 

1937:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  8; 
consul;    consul  at  Kobe. 

1938:  Consul  at  Osaka. 

1939:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  7;  con- 
sul at  Nagasaki,  temporary;  consul  at  Osaka. 

1941:   Second  secretary  at  Pelplng. 


1943:    To    Department;    second    secretary 
and  consul  at  La  Paz;  Foreign  Service  officer, 
class  6;   commercial  attach^  at  La  Paz. 

1944:  To  Department;  second  secretary  and 
consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1945:    Foreign  Service  officer,  class  6 

1946:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  4;  first 
secretary  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  addition  to 
duties  as  consul;  Foreign  Service  officer, 
class   3. 

1947:  Detailed  to  National  War  College. 

1948:    Consul   at  Shanghai. 

1949:  Consul  general;  Commendable  Serv- 
ice Award. 

1950:  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  2;  con- 
sul general  at  Hong  Kong;  also  consul  gen- 
eral. Macau. 

1952:  Director.  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs. 
Department 

1954:    Foreign  Service  officer,   class   1 

1957:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary   to  Burma 

1959:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Legal  resident  of     Montevallo.  Ala. 


DIPLOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  Leob.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Peru. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Leob  a  letter  I  had 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee concerning  the  nominee's  qualifica- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Apsn.  15.  1961. 

Hon.  J.  W.   PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioiu, 
US  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chapman:  I  regret  that  I  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Monday. 
April  17.  I  must  be  In  New  York  City  to 
participate  In  the  Africa  Freedom  Day  pro- 
gram, a  commitment  that  I  made  several 
weeks  ago. 

One  of  the  nominations  In  which  I  have  a 
particular  Interest  Is  that  of  Mr  James 
Leob  of  Saranac  Lake.  N.Y.  I  have  known 
Mr  Loeb  for  about  15  years  and  regard  him 
as  an  able  and  thoughtful  student  of  Inter- 
national affairs  and  American  foreign  policy. 

Bi4r.  L^fib  has  given  particular  attention  to 
our  poM|pal  and  economic  relationships 
with  Lann  American  countries  He  Is  well 
known  and  highly  respected  by  many  of  the 
progressive  and  democratic  leaders  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  His  ability  to  speak 
Spanish  and  his  knowledge  of  the  economic 
and  social  patterns  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  add  to  his  qualifications  for  the 
Important  assignment  as  Ambassador  to 
Peru. 

Mr.  James  Leob  Is  known  as  an  effective 
antl -Communist  and  a  dedicated  and  vigor- 
ous exponent  of  liberal  democracy.  His  wide 
acquaintanceship  with  leaders  In  the  trade 
union  movement,  the  farm  cooperatives,  the 
universities,  and  the  business  and  profes- 
sional communities  of  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  will  surely  add  to  his  effective- 
ness as  our  Ambassador. 

The  President  has  selected  a  good  and  able 
man  In  Mr.  Leob.  I  strongly  support  this 
nomination  and  urge  favorable  action  by 
the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HCBniT  H.    HUMPHIET. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  relating  to  Mr.  Loeb  be  printed 
ii.  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

James  Loeb 

Present  position:  Newspaper  publisher. 

Considered  for:  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Peru. 

Born:   August   18.   1908,  at  Chicago,  111. 

Education:  A.B  degree  from  Dartmouth 
College  In  1929;  MA  degree  from  North- 
western University  "In  1931;  Ph.  D.  from 
Northwestern  University  In  1936. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Experience : 

Non  -Government ; 

1930-34  and  1936-36:  Faculty,  Northwest- 
ern University. 

1937-41 :  Faculty,  Townsend  Harris  High 
School  which  was  affiliated  with  the  City 
College,  New  York,  NY 

1941-51:  National  secretary  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action. 

1952:  Executive  assistant  to  Averell  Hani- 
man. 

1953  to  present:  Coowner  of  Adirondack 
Dally  Enterprise  of  Saranac  Lake.  N  Y. 

1960  to  present:  Coowner  of  weekly.  Lake 
Placid  News. 

Government: 

1951-52:  Consultant  to  the  President's 
Counsel.  Charles  Murphy 

Legal  residence:  146  Riverside  Drive,  Sara- 
nac Lake.  N  T. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Phillips  Talbot,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objections,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  biographical  sketch  re- 
lating to  Mr.  Talbot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Phillips  Talbot 

Present  position:  Consultant,  Bureau  of 
Near  East  and  South   Asian  Affairs. 

Considered  for:  An  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Born:    Pittsburgh.  Pa..  June  7.   1915. 

Education:  B.A  and  B.S.J  .  University  of 
Illinois.  1936:  School  of  Oriental  Studies. 
University  of  London,  1938-39;  Ph.  D..  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1954. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Experience : 

Non-Government : 

1936-38:    Reporter.  Chicago  DaUy  News. 

1946-48:  Foreign  correspondent  In  Asia. 

1949-50:  Brief  term  as  foreign  correspond- 
ent In  Asia 

1948-50:  Visiting  assistant  professor  of 
political   science.   UnU-erslty  of  Chicago. 

1951-52:    Visiting  lecturer  at  Columbia. 

1959:  Visiting  professor  of  Asian  studies, 
summer    session.    University    of    Hawaii. 

1951-61:  Executive  director,  American 
Universities  field  staff. 

Government:  1951-52:  Brief  consultant 
period  with  KCA. 

MlllUry: 

1936-38:  First  Ueutenont.  DllnoU  Na- 
tional Guard.  33d  Division. 

1941-46:  USNR.  lieutenant.  Junior  grade, 
to  lieutenant  commander. 

Legal  residence:   District  of  Columbia. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVTCE 

The  lcgislativ*-clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Leon  B.  Poullada.  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Togo. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  biographical 
sketch  relating  to  Mr.  Poullada  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Leon  B.  Poullada 

Present  position:  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
South  Asian  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Considered  for:  UjS.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Togo. 

Bom:  April  13.  1913.  at  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex 

Education:  Southwestern  University.  LL. 
B.,  1940;  University  of  Hawaii  (oriental 
studies),  1945;  American  University,  1946-47; 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (south  Asian  re- 
gional  studies)    MA,    1955. 

M.irltal   status:    Married. 

Experience : 

Non-Government: 

1933-40:  Legal  assistant  and  U.S.  repre- 
sentative for  a  Latin  American  law  firm 
(Romero  &  Rosas) . 

1939:   Admitted   to  the  bar   of   California 

1945:  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court. 

Military:  After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Poul- 
lada joined  the  U.S.  Army,  serving  with  a 
combat  unit  from  1940  to  1943.  Prom  1943 
to  1945  he  was  Chief  of  the  Army  Library 
Service  for  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Operation. 
Late  In  1947  and  during  1948  he  was  chief 
counsel  at  the  war  crimes  trials  In  Dachau. 
Oermany.  Mr.  Poullada  left  the  Army  in 
1948  after  having  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Government:  Mr.  Poullada  entered  the 
Foreign  Servlc*  In  1948.  After  a  brief  tour 
In  the  Dep.artment,  he  was  assigned  to  Co- 
lombo in  September  of  1948.  T^o  years  later 
he  returned  to  the  Department,  and  In  June 
of  1951  was  detailed  for  spyeclal  south  Asian 
language  and  area  studies  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  received  his 
M.A.  degree.  Following  the  completion  of 
his  course  work  In  1952  Mr.  Poullada  was 
reassigned  abroad  as  consul  In  Lahore.  He 
was  transferred  to  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  in 
1954  where  he  served  as  economic  counselor 
until  1957.  Returning  to  the  Department 
once  more.  Mr.  Poullada  served  as  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Ekx>nomlc  Affairs  for  South  Asia. 
After  2  years  In  that  f>ost  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  South  Asian 
Affairs. 

Legal  residence:  4829  Topeka  Drive.  Tar- 
Eana.  Calif. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  take  particular  pride  in  the 
nomination  by  the  President  and  the 
confinnation  by  the  Senate  of  Leon  B. 
Poullada.  of  California,  to  be  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Togo.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  calling  Ambassador 
Poullada  my  friend.  He  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  young  American  who.  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country,  dedicated  his  lifetime  to  a  ca- 
reer of  public  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Leon  Poullada  brings 
to  his  new  responsibilities  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  abroad,  where,  in  varying  capaci- 
ties, he  represented  our  Government. 


Several  years  ago  I  recall  his  telling 
me  that  when  he  was  a  member  of  our 
diplomatic  staff  in  Afghanistan,  his 
children  were  born  in  the  same  thatched 
hut  which  housed  natives  in  the  area 
where  he  lived. 

I  believe  the  service  which  Americans 
render  to  their  country  abroad  in  ofB- 
cial  capacities  many  times  constitutes  a 
rather  unsung  labor.  So  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Senate  giving  its  unanimous 
approval  to  the  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Lecn  B.  Poullada.  of  California, 
to  represent  us  in  that  relatively  new 
country,  the  RepubUc  of  Togo,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  saluting  not  only  Am- 
bassador Poullada  particularly,  but  those 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  make 
the  Foreign  Service  the  excellent  agency 
of  freedom  which  it  continues  to  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
comments  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
time  the  Senate  was  in  executive  session 
and  approving  the  nomination  of  Am- 
bassador Poullada. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATH'E    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows : 

By     Mr.     CLARK     (for     himself.     Mr 

HuMPHXET,    Mr.    Williams    of    New 

Jersey.    Mr.     Pell.     Mr.    Smith     of 

Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Engle)  : 

S.  1633    A  bill   to  establish   a  Department 

of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S.  1634.  A  bill    to   authorize   the   payment 
of  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I;  to  the  Committee  o»  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON 
S.  1635.  A     bill     to     amend     the     Internal 
Revenue  (Dode  of   1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  lor  repair,  maintenance,  alterations  and 
additions  to  his  residence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1636.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Cleo    A. 
Dckat;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Caolson  when  he 
Introduced    the   first   above-mentioned    hill. 
which   appears   under  a   separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1637.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Viktor 
Jaanimets;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr   PONG: 
S.  1638.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Felix  Le- 
dlna    Mendoza;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 23.  1958.  an  act  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  section  507  of  the  Classification 
Ac#  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  officers  or  employees  In  cases  involv- 
ing downgrading  actions; 

S  1640  A  bill  to  amend  the  disability  re- 
tirement provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act;  and 

S  1641  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    SCOTT: 
S.  1642    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
L.    Wohlmuth;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ELLENDER: 
S.  1643.  A  bill  to  iTiprove  and  protect  farm 
prices  and  farm  Income,  to  Increase  farmer 
participation  in  the  development  of  farm 
programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  line  with  the  requirements 
therefor,  to  improve  distribution  and  expand 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit  services, 
to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  CommUtee  on 
Agriculture  and  Porestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellendeb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  BARTLETT: 
S  1644  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  indexing 
and  microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
In  Alaska  in  the  collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress:  to  Jthe  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 
-^  By    Mr     SMITH    of    Massachusetts: 

S.  1645    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarlnda  da 
Veiga;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1646.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Rio  Grande 
Railway    and    Bridge    System    to    construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  toll  bridges  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Pharr.  Tex.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Porelgn  Relations. 
By   Mr    MOSS 
S.  1647    A  bill  to  add  federally  owned  lands 
to  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands  from, 
the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument,  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and    Insular    Affairs. 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S  1648.  A  bill  to  authorize  acceptance  of 
an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  International  Finance  Corporation 
permitting  Investment  in  capital  stock;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Fttlbright  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separat"  heading  ) 

By    Mr     BENNETT    (for    himself    and 
Mr   Moss)  : 
S.  1649    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hydraulics  of  Irrigation  Structures 
Laboratory:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Porestry 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S  1650.  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving, 
to  eliminate  the  reckless  and  financially  ir- 
respKjnslble  driver  from  the  highways,  to 
provide  for  the  indemnification  of  certain 
persons  suffering  injury  or  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  un- 
insured motorists,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1651  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dele- 
gate the  function  of  approving  contracts 
not  exceeding  $100,000;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  oi  Columbia. 


By    Mr.    BIBLE    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Beall)    (by  request): 
3.  1652.  A    bill    to    Incorporate    the    Presi- 
dent's Trophy  Bowl  Game;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of   Columbia. 
By  Mr    EASTLAND: 
S   1653.  A   bin    to   amend    title   18.    United 
States    Code,    to    prohibit    travel    in    aid   of 
racketeering  enterprises; 

S  1654  A  bill  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felony  Act; 

S.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  95  of  ti- 
tle 18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
compelling  of  testimony  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  the  granting  of  Immunity  from 
prosecution  in  connection  therewith; 

S.  1656.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  50  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related 
Information; 

S.  1657  A  bill  to  provide  means  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  interstate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  In  the  en- 
forcement of  their  criminal  laws  by  pro- 
hibiting the  interstate  transportation  of 
wagering  paraphernalia: 

S.  1658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 2.  1951.  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  gambling  devices  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce; 

8  1659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  fee».  of  United 
States  marshals; 

S.  1660  A  bill  to  amend  section  1871  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
subsistence  and  limit  mileage  allowances 
of  grand  and  petit  Jurors; 

S  1661  A  bill  to  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  of  applications  to  the  US  courts  of 
appeals  for  Interlocutory  relief  against  the 
orders  of  certain  administrative  agencies; 

S  1662  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  district 
courts  shall  be  always  open  for  certain  pur- 
poses, to  abolish  terms  of  court  and  to  regu- 
late the  sessions  of  the  courts  for  trans- 
acting Judicial  business;  and 

S  1663  A  bill  to  amend  the  venue  re- 
quirements In  suits  to  recover  for  frauds 
committed  against  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GORE: 
S.  1664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  in  order  to  prohibit  the  taking  effect 
of  certain  proposed  rate  Increases  by  nat- 
ural-gas companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  HART: 
S  1665.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  ob- 
struction of  Investigations  and  Inquiries;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     CLARK      (for     himself.     Mr 
Randolph.  Mr   Metcalf,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  I    Gruening,      Mr       Moss,      Mr 
Douglas,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Hicket)  : 
S.  1666    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  certain  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1667    A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  fur- 
ther delegation  of  duties  to  employee  boards; 
and 

S.  1668.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  imposition 
of  forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  the  common 
carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Conunerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 
By  Mr   MAGNUSON : 

S.  1669  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  shall  prescribe 
rules,  standards,  and  Instructions  for  the 
Installation,  inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  certain  parts  on  railroad  cars,  and 
to  require  carriers  by  railroad  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  trackage, 
and  traffic  In  safe  and  suitable  condition, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1670.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  irwure  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
undf»r  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr  Clark.  Mr  Hart,  and 
Mr    Bartlxtt)  : 

S  1671  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  assist 
States  and  local  public  bodies  to  acquire 
land  In  urban  areas  for  preservation  as  op>en- 
space  land  or  for  planned  future  public  or 
private  development;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  ♦ 

By   Mr     FULBRIOHT    (by    request) 

S  J.  Res  75  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Caribbean  Organization  signed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Prance,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Relations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Fttlbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which   appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing,  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  message  transmitted 
today  to  the  Congress. 

It  gives  me  particular  pride  to  be 
authorized  by  the  President  to  act  as  the 
principal  Senate  sponsor  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause I  am  among  its  earliest  advocates. 
Long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  when 
I  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  I  was  urging 
this  proposal  upon  my  fellow  mayors 
within  the  councils  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association  and  the  US.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  I  contended  then,  as 
I  do  now.  that  the  cities  of  America  will 
not  be  able  to  solve  their  immense  and 
pressing  problems  until  the  Federal  Oov- 
einment  accords  these  problems  proper 
recognition. 

Those  of  us  who  shared  this  point  of 
view  were  able  to  prevail  upon  these  two 
great  organizations  to  endorse  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing.  Since  then,  many  other  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  the  problems 
of  our  urban  centers  have  taken  the  same 
position. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  honored  that  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr  Humphrey), 
has  joined  me  as  cosponsor  in  introduc- 


ing this  measure.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  had  completed  his  tour  of 
duty  as  mayor  of  one  of  America's  great 
cities.  Minneapolis,  and  had  joined  this 
l.ody  some  years  before  I  became  mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
he  introduced  in  the  Senate  one  of  the 
first  measures  to  create  a  department 
dealing  with  urban  matters  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  He  has  never 
lost  his  interest  in  urban  affairs,  even 
though  he  has  also  become  one  of  this 
body's  leading  authorities  on  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America. 

Three  other  Senators  have  already 
asked  to  join  as  cosponsors.  One  is  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams  1 ,  who  is  the  author  of 
two  major,  pending  bills  which  would 
assign  impKJrtant  functions  to  the  new- 
Department — one,  relating  to  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  improvement  of  moss 
transportation  in  metropolitan  areas; 
the  other,  to  create  a  program  of  assist- 
ance for  the  preservation  of  our  fast- 
disappearing  open  space  in  these  areas. 
The  two  other  cospon§ors  are  the  junior 
Senator  fronP^Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell  I, 
and  the  junior  Senator  fiom  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Smith!,  likewise  a  distin- 
guished former  mayor,  of  the  city  of 
Gloucester.  Mass. 

Because  I  am  sure  that  many  Senators 
will  wish  to  join  as  cosponsors  of  this 
historic  measure.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  2 
days,  for  additional  sponsors. 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture was  created  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  to  concern  itself  with  the  well- 
being  of  rural  America.  This  bill  would 
give  a  spokesman  for  urban  America  a 
seat  at  the  Cabinet  table.  It  would '^ac- 
cord to  the  city  dweller  the  same  status 
and  recognition  that  the  farmer  has  en- 
joyed for  more  than  a  century. 

The  new  Department  will  not  overlap 
or  duplicate  the  work  of  any  other  De- 
partment. Its  operating  functions  will 
be  those  currently  assigned  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  plus  such 
other  fimctions  as  may  be  added  by 
future  legislation  or  reorganization 
plans. 

This  bill  in  itself  adds  no  new  pro- 
grams or  operations,  nor  does  it  trans- 
fer to  the  new  Department  any  functions 
now  vested  in  any  agencies  other  than 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
It  simply  elevates  the  status  of  that 
Agency — just  as  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  was  elevated  to  become  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — and  assigns  to  the  new  De- 
partment additional  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  coordination  of  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
they  affect  urban  areas. 

This  measure  recognizes  that  the 
greatest  social  change  in  America  in 
modern  times — and  especially  in  the 
years  since  World  War  II — has  been  the 
explosive  growth  of  our  major  metro- 
politan areas,  bringing  in  its  train  a 
host  of  problems  new  in  magnitude  and 
complexity,  if  not  in  kind.  I  want  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  the  new  De- 
partment will  be  concerned,  not  only 
with  the  problems  of  our  great  metro- 
politan centers,  but  also  with  the  prob- 


lems of  all  urban  areas,  large  and  small, 
alike,  incorporated  or  unincorporated. 

Mr.  President.  I  hoF>e  the  Congress 
will  move  rapidly  to  consider  and  enact 
this  bill  as  part  of  President  Kermedys 
program  for  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  are 
we  now  proceeding  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recoRnizes  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to  join  him 
and  the  other  Senators  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  important  measure.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  If 
so,  it  wUl  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee.  If  the  bill 
is  thus  referred.  I  shall  within  the  very 
near  future — this  week — make  arrange- 
ments for  hearings  to  be  held  on  the  bill, 
so  as  to  expedite  its  progress;  and  I 
shall  attempt  to  reix)rt  it  as  soon  as  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  are  completed  and 
action  by  the  full  committee  is  taken. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania of  our  complete  cooperation  in 
connection  with  forwarding  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  1633)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark  <for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemhient  Operations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954  TO  PERMIT 
DEDUCTION  OF  EXPENSES  FOR 
REPAIRS  TO  HOMES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  grant  a  limited  income  tax  deduction 
for  expenditures  for  repair,  mainte- 
nance, alterations,  and  additions  to  the 
residences  of  taxpayers. 

Over  one-half  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  own  their  own  homes. 
Many  homes  are  badly  in  need  of  repair 
and  modernization.  Many  families  have 
outgrown  their  present  homes  or,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  permitted 
their  homes  to  deteriorate. 

There  are  millions  of  substandard 
dwellings  in  the  Nation  which  can,  with 
some  repair  and  improvement,  be  made 
modern. 

With  increasing  land  values  and  the 
scarcity  of  building  sites,  many  home- 
owners, particularly  those  of  modest  in- 
come, must  necessarily  purchase  exist- 
ing homes  instead  of  new  homes. 


The  President  has  proposed  a  number 
of  new  housing  programs,  including  a 
new  FHA  loan  insurance  program  for  re- 
pair and  improvement  of  older  homes, 
to  prevent  future  slums. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
go  one  step  further  and  woUld  offer  the 
homeowner  an  incentive  to  maintain  his 
home  and  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and.  if 
necessary,  add  some  additional  living 
fpace. 

This  bill  would  permit  a  homeowner 
to  deduct,  within  defined  limits,  the  ex- 
pense of  repair  and  maintenance,  addi- 
tions, and  alterations  to  his  residence. 

The  bill  would  not  permit  a  deduction 
for  normal,  everyday  expense  of  mainte- 
nance, but,  by  using  a  formula  similar  to 
that  provided  in  the  present  tax  law  for 
extraordinaiT  medical  expense,  it  would 
permit  deduction  of  that  expense  which 
exceeds  3  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  homeowner,  but  not  to 
exceed  '^2,000  annually. 

This  bill  will  encourage  such  home 
improvements  such  as  the  addition  of  a 
bedroom,  the  modernization  of  the  kitch- 
en, replacing  the  roof,  refinishing  the 
attic,  or  other  major  improvements. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  incentive 
for  the  homeowner  to  upgrade  his  home, 
this  bill  would  provide  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy  and  increase  employment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  would 
result  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Grov- 
ernment.  because  the  increased  business 
generated  by  the  bill  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the 
tax  deductions  by  homeowners. 

Most  important,  the  bill  would  ac- 
complish these  results  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  Governor  of  Kansas,  has  declared 
the  week  of  April  23  as  cleanup  week. 

I  offer  this  bill  in  furtherance  of  this 
fine  program,  and  urge  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
give  it  their  careful  consideration  as  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  tax  measures 
initiated  in  the  other  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  i"eceived.  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1635)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a 
taxpayer  to  deduct  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  repair,  maintenance, 
alterations  and  additions  to  his  resi- 
dence, introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  217  as  218.  and  by  adding  af- 
ter section  216  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  217.  Expense  of  Home  Repair,  Main- 
tenance. Alterations,  and  Ad- 
ditions 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  the  expenses  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  for  the  repair 
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and  maintenance  of.  or  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  tbe  personal  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer or  hl»  spouse. 

"(b)     LutTTATKiN. 

"(1)  The  deduction  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (aj  shall  only  be  allowable  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  aggre^te  spent  exceeds  3  per 
centum  of  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
the  taxpayer  but  In  no  event  shall  It  exceed 
»2.000. 

"(2)  Tbe  deduction  provided  for  In  sub- 
section la)  shall  only  be  applicable  to  ex- 
peases  which  are — 

"(A)  not  otherwise  allowable  as  deduc- 
tions In  computing  taxable  Income  under 
section  83(a)  (deflning  taxable  Income); 
and 

"(B)  not  allowable  as  a  reduction  of  ad- 
Justed  sales  price   under  section   1034. 

"(c)  PEasoNAi.  Residence  of  thx  Taxpay- 
xs. — The  term  personal  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer' shall  mean  the  real  property  owned 
by  the  taxpayer  or  by  his  spouse  or  both  (at 
the  time  of  the  repair,  maintenance,  alter- 
ation and  additions)  which  Is  occupied  by 
them  or  either  of  them  as  their  principal 
residence." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VII 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  line  and 
inserting  la  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'•  'Sec.  217.  Expense  of  home  repair,  main- 
tenance, and  alterations,  and 
additions. 

"  'Sec.  218.  Cross  references.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  expenses 
paid  during  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,    1960" 


PERMANENT  RESIDENCE  TO  VIKTOR 
JAANIMETS 

I  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  grant  permanent  residence 
to  Viktor  Jaanimets.  the  Russian  seaman 
who  walked  off  the  Soviet  ship  Baltika 
In  New  York  Harbor  last  October  to  ob- 
tain political  asylum. 
I  Jaanimets*  dramatic  flight  to  freedom 
created  a  sensation  in  the  midst  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  meet- 
ing attended  by  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
other  heads  of  states.  Jaanimets  was  a 
sailor  aboard  the  Baltika  which  brought 
Premier  Khrushchev  to  New  York.  On 
October  10.  1960,  he  ."^lipped  past  fellow 
crewmembers  and  with  the  help  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  and  the 
Estonia  Relief  Committee,  he  contacted 
U.S.  authorities.  He  was  declared  a 
political  refugee  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  remain  'temporarily"  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  Jaanimets"  present  status,  he 
cannot  leave  the  United  States  and  at- 
tempt to  reenter  without  encountering 
difSculties.  If  granted  permanent  resi- 
dence, he  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  U.S. 
citizenship.  He  will  also  be  abl^  to  ap- 
pesil  to  Soviet  authorities  to  grant  exit 
permits  to  his  relatives  in  Estonia  if  they 
wish  to  join  him  here. 

Jaanimets  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  me 
thanking  me  for  my  efforts  to  obtain 
permanent  residence  for  him  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  letter,  Jaanimets 
said: 

I  had  tremendous  luck  to  escape  from  the 
Baltika  In  New  York  •  •  •  from  slavery  to 
freedom.  I  am  grateful  to  the  United  States 
and  all  of  the  Americans  who  did  help  me  on 
my  flight  to  freedom. 

I    Jaanimets   is   employed    by   Rotating 
Components,  Inc.r-259-269  Green  Street, 


Brooklyn,  and  Is  training  to  become  an 
e.xperienced  toolmaker 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  finest  things 
we  can  do  is  to  encourage  young  people 
like  Viktor  Jaanimets  who  thirst  for 
freedom  to  realize  its  blessings  in  Amer- 
ica, as  an  example  to  all  their  fellow 
countrymen  that  there  is  hope  for  free- 
dom for  them  all 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1637  >  for  the  relief  of  Vik- 
tor Jaanimets.  introduced  by  Mr.  jATrrs, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  while  ago  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message  on  the  proposed 
farm  bilL  It  is  my  purpose  to  introduce 
the  bill  thLs  morning,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  start  hearings  on 
the  bill  within  the  next  2  weeks. 

The  bill  provides  for  supply  adjust- 
ment and  price  stabilization,  extension 
and  improvement  of  Public  Law  480. 
cotLsolidation  and  improvement  of  loan 
authorities  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  extension  of 
the  Great  Plairts  and  school  milk  pro- 
grams. The  supF>ly  adjustment  and  price 
stabilization  programs  provided  by  the 
bill  would  be  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  the  aid  of  national 
farmer  advisory  committees,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  and  become  effective 
if  not  disapproved  by  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress.  Producers  would 
then  vote  on  any  marketmg  quotas  or 
orders  provided  for  by  such  programs. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  <S.  1643>  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  prices  and  farm  income,  to 
increase  farmer  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  programs,  to  adjust 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
improve  distribution  and  expand  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  liberalize 
and  extend  farm  credit  services,  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  El- 
LENDER.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ET, LENDER.  American  agricul- 
ture is  the  most  efiBcient  agriculture  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  most  productive 
agriculture  in  the  world,  and  yet  ironi- 
cally the  problems  in  agriculture  have 
multiplied  almost  in  direct  relationship 
to  the  increase  in  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency. However,  in  spite  of  the  prob- 
lems the  fact  is  that  American  agricul- 
ture has  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  Farm 
production  has  increased  tremendously. 
Since  1940  farm  output  has  increased  by 
57  percent.  One  farmworker  in  1940 
produced  enough  to  feed  11  people.  To- 
day one  agricultural  worker  produces 
enough  for  25  Americans,  an  increase  of 
118  percent. 

As  a  result,  consumers  have  benefited 
tremendously  from  agriculture  resource- 


fulne.s.s.  During  the  years  between  1952 
and  1960  the  cost  of  living,  exclusive  of 
food,  increased  by  15  percent,  but  the 
cost  of  the  typical  market  basket  of  food 
Increased  by  only  2  percent.  The  con- 
sumer in  the  United  States  works  fewer 
hours  to  feed  himself  and  his  family 
than  ,in  any  other  country.  He  is  able 
to  buy  a  balanced  and  varied  diet  for 
approximately  one-fifth  of  his  take-home 
pay. 

TJie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  suspend?  The 
3  minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  have 
expired.  The  Senate  is  still  in  the 
morning  hour.  If  the  bill  is  laid  before 
the  Senate  at  this  point,  the  Senate  will 
be  under  time  limitation.  Is  there  a  re- 
quest that  the  Senator  may  proceed  for 
a  certain  additional  time  before  the  bill 
is  laid  before  the  Senate? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  permitted  to  proceed, 
because  he  is  Introducmg  an  important 
piece  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  how 
long? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  For  approximately 
15  mmutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  15  mmutes  t)efore  the 
bill  is  laid  down  and  time  is  controlled 
during  the  morning  hour?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  Department  reports  that  a  meal 
of  beef,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  butter, 
milk,  and  fruit  for  four  people  can  be 
purchased  by  the  average  industrial 
worker  ip  the  United  States  for  1  hour's 
wages.  In  Germany  and  England  that 
meal  would  take  over  2  hours'  work;  in 
Austria,  4  hours;  in  France,  4*2  hours; 
and  in  Italy,  over  5  hours. 

The  economy  generally  has  been  bene- 
fited by  agriculture.  Farming  is  our 
largest  industry.  It  employs  12  times 
as  many  people  as  work  in  steel  and 
9  times  as  many  as  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Each  year  farmers 
spend  some  $40  billion  for  production 
goods  and  services  needed  on  farms  and 
for  the  consumer  goods  used  by  our 
farm  families.  Over  6  million  people 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  supplies  that  farmers 
use  Each  year  farmers  spend  about 
$3  billion  for  new  truck-s,  tractors,  and 
automobiles  and  other  farm  machinery. 
They  spend  about  $3^2  billion  for  fuels, 
lubricants,  and  repairs  of  motor  vehicles 
and  machinery.  These  expenditures 
contribute  materially  to  the  welfare  oL 
our  Nation's  economy 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Americans  are 
the  best  fed  and  best  clothed  people  in 
the  world  and  at  the  lowest  relative 
cost.  I  can  testify  to  that  fact,  b^use 
over  the  past  12  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  every  country  in  the 
world  except  one,  Albania.  I  can  cer- 
tainly certify  that  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  America  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  scarcity,  our  great  country 
Is  blessed  with  an  abundance   brought 
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about  by  an  agriculture  that  is  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world,  envied  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  others. 

But  in  spite  of  their  eflflclency  and 
productivity,  farmers  have  not  shared 
fully  in  the  prosp>erity  to  which  they 
have  contributed.  Under  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  initiative,  we  ex- 
pect success  to  bring  an  appropriate 
reward. 

But  what  have  farmers  realized? 
Well,  farm  output  in  1960  was  19  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1952,  but  realized 
net  farm  income  was  19  percent  lower. 
And  farm  family  incomes  today  are 
lower  relative  to  the  rest  of  our  popula- 
tion than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  the  1930's. 

American  farmers  are  living  in  an  age 
of  technological  explosion.  Caught  up 
in  the  technological  revolution  on  'he 
one  hand  and  rising  costs  on  the  oth,r, 
the  average  farmer  has  tried  to  solve  his 
income  problem  by  increasing  his  out- 
put. Chronically  low  farm  prices  in  the 
last  decade  have  not  caused  the  average 
farmer  to  reduce  production.  On  the 
contrary,  the  average  farmer  has  in- 
creased production  substantially.  While 
he  has  increased  his  output,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  increase  his  income.  But 
for  price  supports,  farm  income  would 
have  been  substantially  lower. 

The  farm  program  of  the  1950"s  has 
little  support  from  anyone.  Farmers 
do  not  like  it  because  there  are  no  pros- 
pects for  increased  income.  Taxpayers 
do  not  like  it  because  it  is  wasteful  and 
ineffective,  and  Congress  does  not  like 
it  because  it  is  needlessly  costly  and  ac- 
complishes little.  It  has  failed  because 
it  has  not  adjusted  supplies. 

Every  responsible  study  I  have  seen 
indicates  that  unless  some  remedial  ac- 
tion is  taken,  supplies  will  continue  to 
accumulate  in  Government  hands  in  the 
future. 

The  program  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  designed  to  achieve  economic 
equality  for  agriculture. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
ground  rules  and  guidelines  under  which 
supply  adjustment  programs  would  be 
developed  and  placed  into  operation.  It 
provides  that  when  corrective  action  is 
necessary  with  respect  to  any  commodity 
or  group  of  commodities,  a  committee  of 
producers,  including  producer  represent- 
atives of  the  farm  organizations  and  a 
consumer  representative,  would  be  se- 
lected to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  development  of  a 
program  The  Secretary  would  make 
recommendations  to  the  President.  If 
the  President  approved  of  the  program, 
it  would  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

Only  after  approval  by  the  President, 
approval  by  the  Congress,  and  approval 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  gf  the  producers 
themselves,  would  the  program  become 
binding  upon  all  farmers  producing  the 
commodity. 

The  new  program  advanced  by  this 
administration  would  assist  Congress 
and  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  Con- 
gress in  carrying  out  their  functions  and 
responsibilities. 

The  fixing  of  support  levels  and  the 
method  of  providing  support  under  the 
new  stabilization  authority,  the  promul- 
gation of  programs  providing  for  the  is- 


suance of  national  marketing  orders,  and 
other  matters  involving  these  new  types 
of  programs  would  be  subject  to  the  final 
approval  of  Congress. 

But,  the  details  of  such  programs 
would  be  carefully  developed  by  the  pro- 
ducer committees  and  by  the  Secretary 
before  coming  to  Congress. 

Thus,  the  Congress  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  authority  and  responsibility 
more  effectively  by  devoting  its  attention 
to  the  broad  policy  questions  and  impli- 
cations of  recommended  programs  and 
not  become  involved  in  interminable  dis- 
cussion of  the  minute  details  involved. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  pro- 
grams could  be  developed  to  meet  differ- 
ent needs  and  conditions  by  utilizing  a 
variety  of  methods  many  of  which  have 
already  proved  their  usefulness.  It 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  adapt  those  methods 
to  a  program  that  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  farmers  producing  the  commodi- 
ties and  it  would  be  the  resp>onsibility  of 
the  Secretary  to  consider,  in  addition, 
the  interrelationship  between  commodi- 
ties, the  potential  affect  on  our  economy 
as  a  whole,  and  the  national  welfare. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  supply 
adjustment  and  price  stabilization.  It 
is  divided  into  five  subtitles. 

Subtitle  A  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
a  national  farmer  advisory  committee 
for  any  commodity  or  group  of  com- 
modities whenever  such  action  appears 
desirable.  At  least  two-third  of  its  mem- 
bers would  be  apF>ointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  among  producers  nominated 
by  county  ASC  committees.  One  mem- 
ber would  be  a  consumer  representative, 
and  the  balance  would  be  appointed 
from  farm  organization  nominees. 
These  committees  would  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  in  developing  supply  adjust- 
ment and  price  stabilization  programs 
for  the  commodities  for  which  they  were 
formed. 

Subtitle  B  extends  marketing  order 
authority  to  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, but  not  to  any  additional  products 
of  such  commodities:  and  provides  for 
national  marketing  orders  and  market- 
ing orders  imp>osing  marketing  quotas 
on  producers. 

Subtitle  C  provides  authority  for  mar- 
keting quotas  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, as  well  as  subdivisions  and 
groups  of  such  commodities.  Such 
quotas  might  be  on  a  quantitative  basis, 
such  as  bushels,  or  production  unit  basis, 
such  as  acres. 

Subtitle  D  authorizes  price  support  at 
such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  percent 
of  parity,  as  will  result  in  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  of  producers  through 
loans,  purchases,  compensatory  pay- 
ments, diversion  payments  and  other  op- 
erations; and  extends  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  for  3  years.  Compensa- 
tory payments  could  be  used  to  support 
income  only  in  the  case  of  commodities 
subject  to  a  supply  adjustment  program 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended,  or  a  farm 
marketing  quota  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  If  a  national 
supply  adjustment  order  or  marketing 
quota  is  disapproved  by  producers,  the 
price  support  could  not  be  above  50  per- 


cent of  parity  in  the  case  of  corn  or  a 
nonbasic  commodity,  and  would  be  50 
percent  of  parity  and  restricted  to  co- 
operators  in  the  case  of  cotton,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, tobacco,  or  wheat. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  provision 
is  similar  to  what  has  been  in  the  law  for 
quite  some  time — in  fact,  ever  since  the 
law  has  been  on  the  statute  books. 

Subtitle  E  requires,  except  with  re- 
spect to  the  1962  wheat  crop,  that  any 
program  involving  a  national  marketing 
order,  a  marketing  order  providing  for 
producer  quotas,  a  marketing  quota  un- 
der the  new  authority  provided  by  the 
bill,  or  a  price  stabilization  or>eration  un- 
der the  new  authority  provided  by  the 
bill  must  be  transmitted  to  Congress: 
and  such  program  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective if  a  resolution  of  disfavor  is 
adopted  within  60  days  by  either  Houscj 
Any  marketing  order  or  quota  thereafter 
issued  pursuant  to  such  a  program  would 
be  submitted  to  producer  referendum. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  amends  Public  Law 
480  of  the  83d  Congress.  The  principal 
changes  it  would  make  would  be  to  ex- 
tend titles  I  and  II  for  5  years  until  De- 
cember 31.  1966,  and  provide  additional 
title  I  authority  of  $7.5  billion  for  the 
5-year  period.  Of  the  $7.5  billion,  not 
more  than  $2.5  billion  could  be  com- 
mitted in  any  one  year. 

Title  III  consolidates  and  improves  the 
lending  authorities  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  It  is 
generally  similar  in  purjwse  to  H.R. 
11761,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  and  there  was 
slight  objection  to  it.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  year  it  will  be  enacted 
without   opposition. 

Title  IV  contains  provisions  dealing 
with  farmer  cooperatives  and  extending 
the  Great  Plains  and  school  milk  pro- 
grams. Cooperatives  would  be  author- 
ized to  act  jointly  in  performing  acts 
which  they  might  lawfully  perform  in- 
dividually. They  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  acquire  the  assets  of.  or  consoli- 
date or  merge  with,  other  cooperatives 
or  associations  in  the  same  or  related 
lines  of  commerce  unless  the  effect  of 
such  action  would  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly.  The  Great  Plains  program 
would  be  extended  by  making  December 
31,  1971,  the  last  day  on  which  contracts 
under  that  program  could  be  entered 
into,  rather  than  the  latest  termination 
date  for  any  such  contracts.  The  con- 
tracts then  might  run  as  long  as  until 
December  31,  1981.  The  school  milk 
program  would  be  made  permanent.  It 
could  be  financed  with  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  for  an  additional 
year,  with  a  $10  million  increased  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1962  of  $105  mil- 
lion. After  fiscal  1962  it  would  be 
carried  out  with  funds  appropriated  in 
such  amounts  as  might  be  necessary'. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remark.*:.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  digest  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961, 
which  outlines  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  have  just  introduced,  and  also  a  state- 
ment transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
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United    States    by    the    Secretary    of 
Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I      Digest   or   Agriculttral    Act    of   1961 

I.  Parmer  Ao^laory  Committees  (title  I, 
subtitle  A  of  bin)\ 

1.  Elach  commit^  represents  single  com- 
modlty  or  group  of  commodities. 

2.  Committee  membwcs  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary from  nominees  selected  by  county 
ASC  committees  and  from  nominees  of  faxm 
organizations. 

(a)     Nominees    selected    by    geographical 
areas  to  assure  fair  repre?5entatlon. 
I      (b)    Only    bona   fide    farmers    eligible    (60 
percent  of  gross  income  from  farming). 

3.  Number  of  committee  members  and 
length  of  term  discretionary  with  Secretary. 

4.  Secretary  would  consult  and  advise  with 
committee  with  respect  to  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

II.  Marketing  orders  (title  I,  subtitle  B  of 
biin  : 

1.  Extends  act  to  all  agrlculttiral  com- 
modities but  limits  coverage  of  "products" 
of  such  commodities  to  those  products  cov- 
ered by  present  law. 

a.  Provides  for  two  types  of  marketing 
orders — 

(a)  Regional  or  national  order  permitted 
und^r  present  promulgation  hearing  pro- 
cedure. 

fl)  Any  such  national  order,  or  any  such 
regional  or  national  order  establlshtng  pro- 
ducer quotas  or  allotments,  permitted  only — 

(A)  after  consultation  with  advisory  com- 
mittee  and   approval   by  the   President,  and 

(B)  after  congressional  review  as  provided 
In  subtitle  E  of  this  title 

(b)  National  orders  permitted  without 
promulgation  hearing  procedure — 

(1)  after  consviltation  with  advisory  com- 
mittee and  approval  by  the  President,  and 
,    (li)   after  congressional  review  as  provided 
In  subtitle  E  of  this  title. 

(c)  Producer  approval  required  of  all 
marketing  orders. 

(d)  Orders  may  regulate  volume,  size, 
quality,  pack,  etc  ,  for  any  commodity,  other 
than  milk,  and  may  so  regulate  milk  under 
order  of  type  specified  In   (b)    above. 

le)  Orders  fixing  minimum  prices  to  pro- 
ducers limited  to  milk  but  may  be  Included 
In  any  tj-pe  of  order  for  milk. 

3  Permits  producer  allotments  or  quotas 
for  any  commodity 

4.  Authorizes  expanded  programs  of  mar- 
keting research  and  development  for  all 
commodities. 

III.  Marketing  quotas  (title  I,  subtitle  C 
of  bill)  : 

1.  Includes  new  provision  under  which 
marketing  quotas  may  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  comm(Xllty — 

( a )  after  consultation  with  advisory  com- 
mittee and  approval  by  the  President, 

(bi  after  congressional  review  as  provided 
in  subtitle  E  of  this  title,  and 

(c)  after  approval  by  producers  In  referen- 
dum. 

2.  National  quota  would  provide  for  nor- 
mal supply,  subject  to  adjustments  to  pre- 
vent undue  restrictions  on  marketing  and 
gradual  reduction   of   excess  stocks. 

3.  Permits  breakdown  of  national  quota  to 
States,  counties,  and  farms  on  the  basis  of 
acreage  or  other  production  units,  or  on 
basis  of  commodity  units  (bushels,  pounds, 
or  bales ) . 

4.  Authorizes  exemptions  by — 

(a)  permitting  quotas  to  be  limited  to 
commercial  areas,  and 

(bl  permitting  small  producer  to  market 
without  restriction. 

5.  Marketing  quotas  would  be  established 
for  basic  conamodlties  under  existing  law 
unless — 

la)  producers  elected  to  come  under  new 
quota  provisions,  or 


(b)   disapproved  quotas  In  a  referendum. 

IV.  Price  stablUzation  (title  I.  subtitle  D 
of  the  bill ;  : 

1.  Provides  variety  of  methods  for  support- 
ing commodities,  but  payments  to  producers 
as  a  method  of  price  suppwrt  would  be  lim- 
ited to  commodities  covered  by  a  marketing 
order  or  a  marketing  qiiota. 

(a)  Payments  of  all  kinds  to  producers 
rubject  to  specified  limitations 

a.  Any  price  operation  under  this  new 
authority  could  be  carried  out  only — 

(a)  after  consultation  with  advisory  com- 
mittee and   approval  by   the  President,   and 

(b)  after  congressional  review  as  provided 
In  subtitle  E  of  this  title. 

3  Level  of  price  support  could  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  parity  price  of  conunodlty. 

4  Price  support  for  any  commodity  for 
which  a  marketing  order  or  a  marketing 
quota  was  voted  down  by  producers  would 
be  limited  to  50  percent  of  parity. 

5.  Wool  Act  extended  for  3  years  to  March 
31.  1965. 

V.  Congressional  review  (title  I,  subtitle  E 
of  bill)  : 

1.  Any  of  the  following  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  and  become  eflective 
(subject  to  condition  stated  In  2.  below)  if 
not  disapproved  by  resolution  of  either 
HoiLse  within  60  days — 

(a)  any  national  marketing  order,  or  any 
other  order  providing  for  producer  quotas 
or  allotments,  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937. 

(b)  a  marketing  quota  program  under  the 
new  part  VII.  subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  or 

(c)  a  price  or  Income  stabilization  opera- 
tion formulated  under  title  VI  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

2  Any  order  or  quota  under  (a)  or  (b) 
subject  to  producer  approval  before  being 
made  effective. 

VI.  Agricultural  trade  development  (title 
n  of  bill)  : 

1    Amends  title  I  of  Public  Law  480   (\ 
Cong.)  to — 

(a)  extend  title  tat  5  years  through  De- 
cember 31.  1966. 

(b)  provide  authorization  of  $7.5  billion 
v^th  limit  of  92.5  billion  for  any  1  calen- 
dar year. 

(c)  authorifse  establishment  of  national 
food   reserve   In   undeveloped  countries. 

(d)  place  In  the  President  authority  here- 
tofore exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  determine  nations  with  whom  agree- 
ments shT.ll  be  negotiated,  and 

2.  Amends  title  II  of  such  law  to — 

(a)  extend  title  for  5  years  through  De- 
cember 31.  1966, 

(b)  extend  authority  for  economic  devel- 
opment for  5  years  tlirough  December  31, 
1966, 

(c)  continue  present  authorization  of  t3(X) 
million,  plus  carryover, 

(d)  permit  acquisition  of  commodities 
from  private  stocks  (as  well  as  from  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks),  and 

(e)  make  annual  limitation  applicable  to 
amount  programed  rather  than  amount 
spK-nt 

3  Amends  title  IV  of  such  law  to — 

(a)  place  responsibility  for  foreign  ajrree- 
ments  in  President  rather  than  In  Secretary 
of  Agriculture, 

( b )  expand  purposes  for  wlUch  sales  may 
be  made,  and 

(c)  make  certain  provisions  of  title  I  re- 
lating to  foreign  currency  sales  (safeguard- 
ing usual  marketings,  use  of  private  trade 
channels,  etc  )  applicable  to  sales  under  title 
rV  of  Public  Law  4B0 

VII.  Agricultural  credit  (title  HI  of  bill)  — 
Consolidates,  improves  and  reenacta  existing 
authorities  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  real  estate,  operating,  and  emergency 
loans  as  follows: 

1.  Real  estate  loans: 
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(a)  May  be  made  to  owner -operators  of  not 
larger  than  family  farms  for  acquisition.  Im- 
provement and  refinancing. 

(b)  Available  to  ail  farmovners  for  Botl 
and  water  conservation  measures. 

(c^  May  be  made  to  certain  nonprofit  as- 
sociations for  sou  and  water  conservation, 
drainage,  and  flood  control,  with  loan  limit 
of  •2,500,000  (Increase  from  $250,000). 

(d)  Removes  limit  on  loans  to  Individuals 
for  land  acquisition. 

(e)  Increases  insured  loans  from  90  per- 
cent to  100  percent  of  normal  value  of  the 
farm. 

(f>  Authorlaes  loans  on  long-term  lease- 
hold Interest. 

(g)  Provides  Interest  rate  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  percent. 

2.  Operating  loans — 

(a)  Increases  loan  limit  from  $20,000  to 
$50,000  and  term  of  loan  from  10  to  15  years. 

(b)  Authorizes  loans  to  nonprofit  associa- 
tions for  purchase  of  farm  equipment  to  l)e 
rented  or  sold  to  farmers. 

(c)  Authorize*  participation  loana  with 
private  lenders. 

(d)  Provides  Interest  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
b  percent. 

3.  Emergency  loans — 

(a)  Authorized  in  areas  suffering  from 
natural  or  economic  disaster  conditions. 

(b)  Provides  interest  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
3  percent. 

vni.  General: 

1.  Reafflrma  congressional  policy  of  aiding 
and  encouraging  farmer  cooperatives  and 
specifically  permits  such  cooperatives  to  ac- 
quire, or  merge  or  con&oUdate  with,  other 
cooperatives  and  other  corporations  under 
certain  circumstances. 

2.  Authorizes  contracts  under  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  to  be  entered 
into  for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1971. 

3.  Authorizes  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1961.  to  exi>end  $105  million  In  carry- 
ing out  the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren. Provides  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  this  special  milk  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  19^2,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

DCPAKTMENT  OF  ACRICT.LTT.  BE. 

OmCK  OF  THI  SCCRXTABT, 

Washington.  DC.  April  17.  1961. 
To:  The  President.  The  White  House. 
From:  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcvilture. 

Dkak  Mr.  PRxsiOEirr:  In  transmitting  to 
you.  for  submission  to  the  Congress,  the 
draft  of  a  bill  that  incorporates  the  major 
recommendations  that  you  made  in  your 
message  on  agriculture,  I  wish  to  emphasise 
the  Importance  of  prompt  enactment  of  this 
entire  legislative  program. 

It  Is  imperative — in  the  Interest  of  farmers, 
consumers,  taxpayers,  and  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole — that  we  inaugurate  a 
broad  program  for  American  agriculture 
without  delay.  We  can  neither  ask  for  nor 
expect  an  Indefinite  continuation  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  under  which  the  U.S. 
Government  pays  ever- increasing  amounts 
for  stockpiles  of  commodities  that  threaten 
to  become  ever  more  unmanageable.  Nor 
can  we  either  ask  or  expect  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer — the  worlds  most  efflclent  pro- 
ducer of  an  abundance  of  the  most  basic 
essentials  of  life — shall  continue  to  invest 
his  capital,  his  labor,  his  skill,  and  his  man- 
agement ability  for  a  material  reward  that 
Is  not  only  shockingly  below  the  national 
average  but  substantially  below  any  ac- 
cepted Amerlcein  standard  for  a  minimum 
wage. 

I  believe  that  farmers  are  alert  to  the 
critical  factors  in  the  present  situation  that 
demand  action  now.  I  think  that  the  non- 
farm  public  is  Ijeginnlng  to  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  our  high  standards  of  living 
result  from  our  iinprecedented  agricultural 
productivity,  and  that  it  is  likewise  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  those  standards  depend 
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In  a  large  measure  on  a  prosperous  and  stable 
agricultural  economiy. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  comprehensive  enough  to  enable 
farmers.  In  cooperation  with  government,  to 
achieve  such  stability  and  prosperity.  The 
bill  that  we  have  drafted  at  your  direction 
Is  therefore  comprehensive  In  Its  scope,  in- 
corporating provisions  to  expand  our  con- 
sumption of  farm  products  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  provisions  that  will  enable 
us  to  adjust  our  production  to  quantities 
that  we  can  use.  It  Includes  enabling  pro- 
visions for  many  and  varied  programs  that 
can  be  adapted  to  differing  conditions  and 
changing  needs.  I  would  emphasize  certain 
major  features. 

I.   ADJUSTING  AGRICULTURAL   ABUNDANCE  TO   THE 
NEEDS    AND    CONDITIONS    OF    OUR    TIMES 

Any  realistic  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 
Including  prices  that  are  fair  to  all.  requires 
the  adjustment  of  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance to  current  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mands and  needs.  An  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  achieving  this  goal — as  well  as 
the  consequences  of  not  achieving  It — Is  es- 
sential to  a  sound  approach  to  proposed 
legislation. 

Both  problems  and  consequences,  in  large 
measure,  stem  from  the  Inelasticity  of  the 
human  stomach,  hence  the  Inelasticity  of 
demand  for  food  A  Uttle  too  much  in  the 
way  of  food  supplies  leads  to  dramatic  farm 
price  declines — hence  to  a  farm  income 
problem.  And  a  Uttle  too  little  In  the  way 
of  food  supplies  leads  to  skyrocketing  food 
prices  and  a  real  income  squeeze  on  con- 
sumers. This  Is  the  food  problem  so  often 
encountered  In  wartime. 

To  cop)e  with  these  problems  in  the  past, 
we  have  imposed  price  ceilings  In  wartime, 
and  we  place  floors  under  farm  prices  during 
periods  of  surplus.  But  neither  of  these 
measures  effectively  corrects  the  Imbalance 
of  supplies  relative  to  the  existing  demand. 
Nor  can  the  uncoordinated  efforts  of  several 
million  farm  producers  correct  unbalanced 
supply  sltuatl6ns.  Farm  price  and  income 
gyrations  that  have  resulted  in  the  past 
have  alternately  hurt  the  consumer  and  the 
producer. 

Chronically  low  farm  prices  in  the  1950's 
did  not  induce  the  average  fanner  to  con- 
tract production.  On  the  contrary,  the  aver- 
age producer  Increased  his  production  sub- 
stantially. Caught  up  in  the  technological 
revolution  on  one  hand,  and  rising  produc- 
tion costs  on  the  other,  the  average  farmer 
tried  to  solve  his  income  problem  by  in- 
creasing his  output.  He  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing nls  output,  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  Increasing  his  income.  Government  price- 
support  operations  In  the  great  commodities 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grains  held  the 
prices  of  those  commodities  at  support  levels 
as  the  Government  accumulated  stoclLS.  The 
new  ■"third  market."  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  acquired  the  6  to  8  percent  ex- 
cess production  each  year,  and  held  the  farm 
price  level  some  20  to  40  percent  above  what 
It  would  have  been  with  no  programs. 

No  one  liked  the  program  of  the  late 
1950's — the  farmers,  because  It  gave  no  hope 
for  Improved  incomes:  consumers,  because 
it  was  wasteful  and  ineffective:  and  congres- 
sional leaders  and  taxpayers,  because  It  was 
needlessly  costly.  It  was  a  failure  on  all 
these  counts  because  It  did  not  and  could 
not  effectively  adjust  supplies.  Supplies  out- 
ran demand  in  the  1950's  and  pushed  farm 
prices  down  to  support  levels  and  held  them 
there.  And  every  responsible  projection 
made  for  the  1960's  suggests  that  unless  we 
act  supplies  will  continue  to  outdistance  de- 
mand with  the  same  chronic  price-depress- 
ing effects. 

Confronted  with  ttiis  prospect  for  the 
1960's,  we  must  now  establish  procedures  and 
enact  legislation  to  enable  farmer  producers 
to  work  together  to  adjust  their  production 
to  the  quanities  we  can  use.     The  legisla- 


tion here  proposed  provides  tools  with  which 
they  can  adjust  their  supplies  effectively 
whenever  there  is  general  agreement  ajnong 
them  that  such  a  course  of  action  is  desirable. 
It  provides  farmers  with  the  Institutional 
machinery  for  coming  together  and  develop- 
ing supply  adjustment  programs,  and  with 
democratic  methods  for  approving  or  reject- 
ing such  programs.  It  alro  specifically  pro- 
vides safeguards  for  consumers'  interests. 

By  enacting  the  proposed  leg^latlon  the 
Congress  would  establish  the  ground  rules 
and  guidelines  under  which  ^iipply  adjust- 
ment programs  would  be  develop>ed  and 
placed  into  operation.  Whenever  action  is 
needed  with  regard  to  any  commodity  or 
group  of  related  commodities,  a  committee 
of  producer- — Including  one  consumer  rep- 
resentative— would  be  selected  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  develop- 
ing a  program  for  that  commodity.  The 
Secretary  would  recommend  a  program  based 
on  these  consultations.  Only  after  such  a 
program  had  been  approved  by  the  Prdfel- 
dent,  sanctioned  by  the  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  producers 
themselves  would  it  become  binding  upon 
all  farmers  who  choose  to  produce  that  com- 
modity. 

The  farmers  who  would  serve  on  these 
commodity  advisory  committees  would  be 
chosen  from  nominees  designated  by  farmer- 
elected  coimty  committees  and  by  farm  or- 
ganizations. It  would  be  their  responsi- 
bility to  recommend  programs  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  commodity  In- 
volved and  with  the  needs  of  its  producers. 
It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  consider.  In  addition, 
various  intercommodlty  relationships,  po- 
tential effects  on  our  economy  as  a  whole, 
and  the  national  welfare. 

Under  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  programs  could  be  de- 
veloped to  meet  different  needs  and  condi- 
tions by  utilizing  a  variety  of  methods,  many 
of  which  have  already  proved  their  useful- 
ness. For  some  commodities  the  adjustment 
of  supply  to  demand  could  be  effectively 
achieved  by  means  of  marketing  quotas  and 
allotments  in  terms  of  quantity  as  well  as 
acreage.  Por  some  commodities  programs 
of  marketing  orders  and  agreements  could 
be  formulated  under  which  producers  could 
develop  research,  promotion,  higher  stand- 
ards, and  quality  control,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tive adjustment  of  supply  to  avoid  the  pro- 
duction of  excesses  that  cannot  be  used. 
Government  cooperation  in  stipport  of  farm 
Income  could  be  by  a  ^Tirlety  of  methods, 
to  be  limited  to  Instances  where  a  supply 
adjustment  program  Is  in  effect,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  advisory  com- 
mittee and  approval  by  the  President,  and 
after  review  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  cooperation 
of  American  farmers  we  can  achieve  an  effec- 
tive adjustment  of  our  aerlcultural  abun- 
dance within  the  framework  of  this  legisla- 
tion.   It  will  not  be  easy,  but  It  can  be  done. 

n.    EXPANDING    CONSUMPTION    AND    UTILIZATION 

As  an  integral  part  of  adjusting  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  to  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  times  we  propose  expanding  the 
consumption  and  utilization  of  food  and 
fiber  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as  possible — 
through  sound  and  constructive  programs — 
to  meet  human  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 
Therefore  the  proposed  legislation  includes  a 
number  of  amendments  to  strengthen  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  to  authorize  Its  operations  on  a 
longer  term  basis  and  to  make  the  act  more 
effective  In  meeting  world  food  deficits  and 
In  promoting  economic  development.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  title  I  and  II  of 
that  act  for  5  calendar  years,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  196C,  and  for  an  authorization  of  $7.5 
mllUon  (With  a  limit  of  $2.5  million  in  any 
one  yean  to  enter  Into  foreign  currency 
sales  agreements  under  title  I.  A  5-year  ex- 
tension will  make  this  law  a  more  forceful 


Instrument  to  U5  foreign  relations  by  per- 
mitting coordination  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
port programs  with  long-term  development 
plans  of  underdeveloi>ed  coiintrles 

We  also  have  Included  In  this  bill  authori- 
zation for  the  continuation  of  our  special 
program  for  expanding  milk  consumption  for 
children  in  the  United  States 

III.    AGRlCULTUBAi    CEIDIT 

In  addition  to  providing  for  adjusting  agri- 
cultural production  and  expanding  the  utili- 
zation of  farm  products,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation offers  substantial  Improvements  In  the 
agricultural  credit  service  provided  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  pro- 
FK)sed  changes  would  enable  the  agency  more 
effectively  to  meet  the  supervised  credit 
needs  of  established  family  farmers,  young 
farmers  who  are  Just  starting  out,  and  small 
farmers  In  rural  development  areas. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  would  coiitlnue  to  provide 
farmers  with  credit  they  are  otherwise  unable 
to  obtain.  Its  successful  operation  would,  in 
fact,  encourage  an  even  greatCT  use  of  credit 
from  cooperatives  and  other  private  sources. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  im- 
prove the  administration  of  supervised  credit 
by  simplifying  and  consolidating  many  of  the 
existing  laws  while  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing their  basic  provisions. 

We  feel  that  in  the  supervised  credit 
service  we  have  an  instrument  that  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  farm  families.  The  low  net 
farm  Incomes  of  recent  years  plus  the 
rapidly  expanding  agricultural  technology 
has  brought  about  a  sharp  Increase  In  the 
demand  for  credit.  More  than  ever  before 
farmers  need  to  make  full  use  of  all  of  their 
resources  and  have  access  to  such  additional 
resources  as  they  may  need  to  keep  their 
foothold  on  the  land.  The  expansion  of 
credit  accompanied,  by  farm  management 
assistance  is  well  suftsd  to  the  needs  of  the 
times. 

IV.    RESPONSIBILITT     OF    THE    CONGRESS 

The  new  program  would  raise  the  level  of 
the  function  and  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  Agricultural  Committees 
in  the  Congress. 

As  the  new  programs  formulated  uiuler 
these  proposals  get  under  way,  many  of  the 
powers  that  the  Congress  has  now  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  sup- 
port levels,  prescribe  acreage  allotments, 
establish  marketing  agreements  and  orders, 
and  others,  would  require  final  approval  by 
the  Congress.  This  would  add  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Agriculture  Committees 
In  the  Congress  the  function  of  careful  re- 
view of  each  such  jfrogram — many  of  which 
are  now  put  into  effect  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  without  any  such 
review. 

Thus,  while  the  Congress  would  t>e  re- 
lieved of  the  onerous  burden  of  a  detailed 
analysis  of  a  multitude  of  separate  pro- 
posals, commodity  by  commodity,  season 
after  season,  under  countless  and  frag- 
mented pressure?:  It  would  have  an  In- 
creased responsibility  for  conslderlnp  broad 
programs  and  policies  in  their  entire  Im- 
plications, and  for  the  continuing  and  final 
authority  to  determine  what  programs  shaU 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  am  confident  that  the  enactment  of 
this  entire  bill  as  a  whole  would  be  of  real 
advantage  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to 
farmers.  It  would  assure  consumers  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  agricultural  products  and 
fair  and  stable  prices.  It  would  gradually 
decrease  the  cost  of  the  farm  program,  a 
cost  that  will  continue  to  motint  If  we  do 
not  change  our  present  course.  It  will  In- 
sure the  millions  of  Jobs  In  Industry  that 
are  Involved  In  producing  goods  the  farmer 
buys  by  enhancing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer  and  contributing  to  a  grow- 
ing healthy  economy. 
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The  program  here  represented  is  based  on 
our  recognition  that  the  revolutionary  tech- 
nological advance  In  agriculture  has  and  will 
continue  to  so  Increase  our  productive  po- 
tential that  we  cannot,  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead,  expand  consumption 
enough  to  absorb  all  of  this  Increased  ca- 
pacity to  produce.  Therefore  we  must  ad- 
just our  agricultural  abundance  to  the  needs 

I    and  conditions  of  our  times. 

Agriculture  alone  among  major  producers 
In  our  economy  now  lacks  the  economic  or- 
ganization and  the  tools  with  which  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  adjusting  production 
lo  demand  In  the  absence  of  legislation 
such  as  tha*  now  proposed,  no  such  adjust- 
ment can  be  achieved  without  disastrous 
consequences  for  the  farmer  and  for  the  en- 
tire economy. 

This  proposed   legislation,   by  giving  such 

!  tools  to  agriculture,  is  aimed  at  equality  of 
economic  opportunity  for  Axnerlcan  farmers. 
It  makes  use  of  accepted  democratic  meth- 
ods to  enable  farmers  to  act  through  Govern- 
ment to  manage  their  own  enterprise,  and 
to  achieve  Incomes  they  rightfully  deserve 
by  virtue  of  their  Industry,  their  produc- 
tivity, and  their  Increasing  contributions  to 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriciilturi'. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  that  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  concise,  detailed,  ex- 
pli(?ft  explanation  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  agriculture  and  of  the  new  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in- 
troducing today. 

The  bill  is  a  major  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  and  represents  a  comprehen- 
sive farm  program.  I  have  long  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  some  major  policy 
changes  in  agriculture.  The  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  sponsor- 
ing will  proceed  through  its  hearings. 
Adjustments  and  changes  may  be  made, 
as  is  true  of  all  proposed  legislation;  but 
I  feel  that  the  bill  represents  the  proper 
approach  to  the"  complex  agricultural 
situation. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  assure  him  of  my 
support  of  the  basic  principles  in  the  bill 
which  he  is  introducing.  I  hope  that  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead  I  may  be 
of  some  help  to  him  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  propo-sed  legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  hearings  will  be  started  with- 
in the  next  2  weeks.  I  realize  that  such 
a  complicated^piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  need  amendments,  but'  I  feel 
certain  that  if  we  work  together,  a  bill 
will  be  reported. 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPO- 
RATION AMENDMENT-  TO  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  acceptance  of 
an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration permitting  investment  in  capi- 
tal stock 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury, and  I  £mi  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  April 
4,  196L  to  the  Vice  President  in  regard 
to  it,  and  an  enclosure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1648 >  to  authorize  accept- 
ance of  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  permitting  investment  in 
capital  stock,  introduced  by  Mi.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a^ 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  oT  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Act  (22  U  S.C.  2820)  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to 
a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided. That  the  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  agree  to 
an  amendment  to  article  III  of  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  Corporation  to  au- 
thorize the  Corporation  to  make  invest- 
ments of  Its  funds  in  capital  stock  and  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  voting  rights  by  the 
Corporation  unless  exercise  of  such  rights  Is 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Corporation  to 
protect  Its  interests,  as  proposed  In  the 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors on  February  20,  1961." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbricht 
is  as. follows: 

April  4,  1961. 
The  PREsroENT  or  the  Senate: 

Sir:  There  Is  transmitted  herewith  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  ac- 
ceptance of  an  amendment  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  permitting  Investment  In  capi- 
tal stock." 
,  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to 
enable  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  to 
vote  In  favor  of  a  resolution  amending  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  Corporation  to 
permit  It  to  engage  In  equity  financing.  The 
resolution  was  transmitted  to  me.  in  my 
capacity  as  U.S.  Governor  of  the  In- 
stitution, by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
February  20.  1961.  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion Is  required  by  section  5  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
282a),  which  provides  that  no  amendment 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  may  be  ac- 
cepted on  behalf  of  the  United  States  unless 
Congress  authorizes  such  action  by  la.w. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  Is 
an  International  financial  Institution  of  58 
member  countries,  affiliated  with  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, and  having  a  eubscrlbed  capital  of 
•96  million.  The  pxirpose  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  to  further  economic  growth  In  its  less- 
developed  member  countries  by  making  In- 
vestments In  productive  private  enterprise  in 
such    countries    In    association    with    other 


local  or  foreign  private  Investors.  Since  Its 
establishment  In  1056,  the  Corporation  has 
made  Investment  commitments  In  35  private 
enterprises  in  17  countries  amounting  to 
nearly  942  million. 

Article  III,  section  2,  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  the  IFC  provides  that,  subject 
to  the  restriction  that  the  Corporation's 
financing  shall  not  take  the  form  of  invest- 
ments In  capital  stock,  it  may  make  Invest- 
ments of  lis  funds  In  such  form  or  forms  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate  In  the  circum- 
stances. The  restriction  against  Investments 
in  capital  stock  has  required  IPC,  In  order 
to  be  able  to  make  Investments  on  terms 
which  approximate  those  of  true  equity 
financing,  to  adopt  various  devices  such  as 
convertible  debentures,  income  notes,  or 
notes  paying  Interest  contingent  on  earnings. 

Although  these  techniques  are  not  re^ 
garded  as  unusual  In  highly  developed 
economies,  they  are  unfamiliar  and  not  sanc- 
tioned by  financial  practice  in  many  of  the 
less-developed  countries  In  which  the  Cor- 
poration operates.  Capital  for  new  enter- 
prises on  a  loan  basis  Is  frequently  available 
In  less-developed  economies  but  a  sound 
corporate  financial  structure^  requires  sub- 
stantial equity  participation  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  fixed  Interest  charges 
In  the  early  years  of  a  company's  growth. 
IFC.  which  was  established  to  provide  "risk 
capital,"  has  thtts  far  not  been  able  to  make 
available  the  necessary  equity  funds  In  a 
direct  way,  and  the  substitutes  for  equity 
participation  which  have  been  attempted 
have  not  been  fully  effective. 

The  proposal  now  being  made  Is  that  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  III  of  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment be  amended  to  reserve  the  restriction 
against  the  purchase  of  capital  stock,  so 
that  the  IFC  would  be  authorized  to  make 
Investment  of  Its  funds  In  any  form  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances  without  limi- 
tation. The  amendatory  language  would, 
however,  prohibit  the  Corporation  from  as- 
suming responsibility  for  managing  any 
enterprise  in  which  It  has  Invested,  and  from 
exercising  voting  rights  on  stock  It  holds  for 
any  purpose  which.  In  its  opinion.  Is  within 
the  scope  Of  managerial  control. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  endow  the  Corporation  with 
power  to  carry  out  Its  original  purposes  more 
effectively  and  expeditiously.  The  power 
would  be  adequately  safeguarded  against 
undesirable  assumption  of  management  re- 
sponsibilities by  the  Corporation,  yet  at  the 
same  time  would  give  flexibility  toward 
meeting  the  widely  varying  requirements  for 
financing  by  the  Corporation.  The  new  au- 
thority would  be  used  by  the  Corporation 
along  with  Its  existing  authority  to  make 
Investments  In  other  forms,  so  that  approval 
of  the  amendment  would  not  mean  a  shift 
to  equity  financing  as  an  exclusive  technique 
or  even  a  general  technique  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation.  The  proposal  would  not 
require  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Corporation,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  In  the  way  of  capital  subscrip- 
tion or  otherwise. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  has 
reviewed  this  question  and  approved  the 
proposed  change. 

A  comparative  type  showing  the  change 
the  proposed  legislation  would  make  In  exist- 
ing law  Is  enclosed  for  convenient  reference. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar propo.'^ed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  pro- 
posal for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douci^us  DnxoN. 


1961 
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Changis  in  Existtno  IjAw  Made  bt  the  Pro- 
posed Bill  "To  Authorize  Acceptance  or 
an  Amendment  to  the  ARTicLXStOr  ^grse- 

MENT  or  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  COR- 
PORATION Permitttng  Investment  in 
Capital  Stock" 

(Sec     5    of    the    International    Finance 
*  Corporation  Act  (22  U  S  C.  282c  )  ) 

Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the 
above-described  proposed  bill  are  shown  as 
follows  (new  matter  in  black  brackets)  : 

"Sec  5.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Sutes  (a)  subscribe  to  additional 
shares  of  stock  under  article  II,  section  3.  of 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; (b)  accept  any  amendment  under  ar- 
ticle VII  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
Corporation:  (c)  make  any  loan  to  the  Cor- 
poration. Unless  Congress  by  law  author- 
izes such  action,  no  governor  or  alternate 
representing  the  United  States  shall  vote  for 
an  Increase  of  capital  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion under  article  II.  section  2(c)  (11),  of 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Corporation; 
tProvided.  That  the  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  agree  to 
an  amendment  to  article  III  of  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  Corporation  to  authorize 
the  Corporation  to  make  investments  of  Us 
funds  In  capital  stock  and  to  limit  the  ex- 
ercise of  voting  rights  by  the  Corporation 
unless  exercise  of  such  rights  Is  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Corporation  to  protect  Its 
Interests,  as  prop>oeed  In  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  February 
20.  1961  "1 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 
TO  PROHIBIT  THE  TAKING  EF- 
FECT OF  CERTAIN  PROPOSED 
RATE  INCREASES  BY  NATURAL 
GAS  COMPANIES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has.  in  my  opin- 
ion, been  derelict  in  its  duty  with  re- 
spect to  natural-gas  company  rates. 
The  tremendous  amount  of  redtape  and 
delay  in  regulating  natural-gas  rates  is 
really  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  and  failing  to  protect  the 
public.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
will  lAke  until  the  year  2043,  at  the 
present  rate  of  disposition  of  ca.ses,  to 
clear  the  PPC  docket  even  if  no  new 
cases  are  filed. 

Today,  I  am  directly  concerned  witli 
one  specific  problem,  the  piling  up  of 
rate  increase  on  top  of  rate  increase  by 
the  pipeline  companies  while  the  FPC 
takes  no  final  action  on  any  of  the  in- 
creases. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The  East 
Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.  serves 
several  communities  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  This  company  is  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  Tennessee  Gas  Tran.smission 
Co.,  and  every  time  the  parent  corpora- 
tion increases  its  rates,  the  subsidiary 
also  increases  its  ^ates  to  municipalities 
and  other  csutomers  it  serves. 

On  November  10,  1954.  a  rate  increase 
was  filed  by  East  Tennessee  Gas  Trans- 
mission Co.  and,  under  provisions 
of  law,  this  increase  was  put  into  effect 
on  December  15,  1954.  This  increase 
rai.sed  the  price  of  gas  to  certain  Ten- 
nessee municipalities  from  44.5  to  46.65 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  in- 
crease was,  of  necessity,  passed  on  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  by  the  local  dis- 
tributors. 

-     On  February  20.  1957,  before  the  FPC 
had  acted  on  the   above  increase,   an- 


other increase  was  filed,  this  one  up  to 
50.65  cents.  This  Increase  was  put  into 
eflfect,  under  bond,  as  required  by  law, 
on  July  14,  1957. 

Again,  on  November  26.  1958,  a  third 
increase  was  filed  and  put  into  effect  on 
May  15,  1959.  This  raised  the  price  of 
gas  to  these  municipalities  to  53.85  cents, 
and  still  the  PPC  had  not  taken  £w;tion 
on  the  first  increase. 

Finally,  on  October  8,  1959,  a  fourth 
increase  to  59.58  cents  was  filed  and 
went  into  efTect  under  bone  on 'April  5, 
1960. 

There  are  rumors  in  the  press  to  the 
efTect  that  still  a  fifth  increase  is  in  the 
wind,  and  still  the  FPC  has  not  taken 
final  action  on  any  of  these  increases. 
Some  elements  have  been  compromised 
and  agreed  on  by  the  parties  directly 
concerned  but  the  FPC  docket  is  still 
jammed  up  with  these  cases. 

It  appears  utterly  untenable  that 
1954  increases  have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Commission. 

There  are  several  things  'WTong  with 
the  procedure  now  in  effect,  whereby 
rates  may  be  increased  under  bond 
without  approval  or  final  action  by  the 
Commission :  iX 

First.  There  Is  no  real  inducement 
for  the  natural -gas  companies  to  settle 
cases  or  seek  positive  Commission  action. 

Second.  By  this  procedure,  the  nat- 
ural-gas companies,  even  if  the  increase 
is  not  eventually  allowed,  are  in  effect 
operating  on  money  borrowed  from  their 
customers. 

Third.  In  the  events  of  final  disal- 
lowance of  increases,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible tc  reimburse  the  individual  con- 
sumer, wiio  may  even  have  moved  out  of 
the  area  served  by  the  distributor. 

Fourth.  The  multiplicity  of  pro- 
ceedings encouraged  by  present  law 
works  an  expense  and  a  hardship  on 
consumers  and  small  distributors  who 
must  try  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend 
against  these  repeated  increases. 

In  the  case  I  have  detailed  above,  an 
increase  of  more  than  34  percent  was 
effected  without  any  fioal  determination 
having  been  made  by  the  FPC  on  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  rates.  This  means 
that  the  local  distributors  have  never 
known  the  price  of  the  commodity  they 
have  been  selling  to  final  consumers. 

This  practice  is  not  limited  to  one 
compttiny  or  one  State.  I  think  it  should 
be  stopped. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  message  on 
regulatory  agencies,  delivered  to  the 
Congress  on  April  13.  1961,  referred  to 
the  practice  I  have  outlined  and  pro- 
posed a  remedy.  His  recommendation 
for  correcting  the  situation  is  to  give  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  the  authority 
to  require  the  natural-gas  companies  to 
deposit  the  extra,  unapproved  charges  in 
escrow  until  such  time  as  the  new  rate  is 
finally  approved  by  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  he  would  free  the  administra- 
tive logjam  in  the  Commission  by.  among 
other  things,  exempting  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers from  rate  regulation. 

Placing  imapproved  charges  in  escrow 
will  be  of  some  assistance,  but  I  do  not 
believe  this  goes  far  enough.  In  my 
view,  the  situation  cannot  be  corrected 
by  any  measure  short  of  prohibiting  rate 
increases  prior  to  their  approval. 


I  am  not  sure  the  second  part  of  the 
President's  recommendation  is  appropri- 
ate either.  A  better  approach,  it  seems 
to  me.  to  regulating  small  producers 
might  be  a  class  regulation,  with  class 
procedures,  rather  than  a  total  exemp- 
tion from  regulation.  Exemption,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  satisfactory. 

I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference. 
a  bill  vihich  I  feel  will  spur  the  Com- 
mission to  action  and  stop  the  kind  of 
abuse  I  have  outlined.  This  bill,  if 
adopted,  would  encourage  the  natural- 
gas  companies  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  settling  cases  and  reaching  decisions. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  modify  section 
4< e )  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  so  as  to  pre- 
vent more  than  one  rate  increase  taking 
effect  while  an  increase  which  has  not 
been  acted  on  by  the  Commission  is  al- 
ready in  effect. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  bill.  Its  enactment 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1664 1  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
taking  effect  of  certain  propnased  rate 
increases  by  natural  gas  companies,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  COVERAGE  OF  FED-    ^ 

ERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT  OF 

195-  TO  CERTAIN  MINES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952  to  mines,  now 
exempt,  employing  14  or  fewer  individ- 
uals. The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Randolp.  Metcalf.  McGee,  Gruening, 
Moss,  Douglas,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
and  HiCKEY* 

The  fatality  rate  in  the  small  mines 
during  the  last  8  years  has  averaged 
more  than  double  the  rate  in  the  larger 
mines  covered  by  the  Mine  Safety  Act 
according  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
statistics. 

Serious  safety  hazards  are  known  to 
exist  in  many  small  mines.  State  mine 
safety  laws  and  facilities  have  proved 
inadequate  to  cope  with  such  small  mine 
hazards.  Extension  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  cover  small  mines  would 
lead  to  safer  working  conditions. 

Since  the  1952  act  went  into  effect, 
the  number  of  fatalities  and  the  fatality 
rate  per  man-hour  of  exposure  in  the 
large  mines  covered  by  the  act  have  both 
fallen  substantially,  although  fatalities 
and  the  fatality  rate  in  the  small  mines 
remain  approximately  the  same.  The 
arbitrary  14-man  cutoff  In  the  act  must 
be  removed  without  further  delay. 

The  bill  provides  several  procedural 
safeguards  to  protect  small  mine  opera- 
tors from  having  to  comply  with  onerous 
legal  require-nents: 

Rrst.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  would  be  required  to  issue  regula- 
tions modifying  or  making  inapplicable 
any  safety  requirement  of  existing  law 
which  does  not  "substantially  contribute 
to  the  safety  of  the  men  working  in  the 
small  mines"; 

Second.  Small  mine  operators  would 
be  permitted  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
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feureau  of  Mines  or  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  from  the  finding  of  vio- 
lation by  a  Federal  inspector  and  would 
not  have  to  wait  until  a  closing  order  had 
been  issued,  as  in  the  cases  of  large  mine 
safety  infractions; 

Third.  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  would  be  required  to 
hear  appeals  by  small  mine  operators  in 
the  county  seat  of  the  county  in  which 
the  mine  is  located  or  at  another  place 
reasonably  convenient  to  the  operator  of 
the  mine; 

Fourth.  Federal  inspectors  would  be 
prevented  from  closing  a  mine  employ- 
ing seven  or  fewer  employees  for  most 
violations  under  the  act  unless  the  Fed- 
eral inspector's  finding  were  concurred 
in  by  a  State  inspector  or  by  an  inde- 
pendent inspector  appointed  by  a  Federal 
di.strict  court  of  the  district  in  which  the 
mine  is  located, 

A  similar  bill  has  been  reported  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
earlier  in  this  se.ssion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk  for 
24  hours  so  that  additional  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  may  wish  to  cospon- 
sor  it  may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania! 

The  bill  iS,  1666'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to 
remove  the  exemption  with  respect  to 
certain  mines  employing  no  more  than 
14  individuals,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators*,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  insertions 
be  made  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
one.  an  article  entitled  'Twenty-eight 
Fatalities  in  February."  published  in 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  of 
April  1,  1961;  the  other,  a  chart  en- 
titled "Underground  Fatality  Experi- 
ence in  the  Coal  Industry,  by  Title  I  and 
Title  II  Mines."  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines. 


There  being  nonobjection,  the  article 
and   chart  were  ordered   to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    United    Mine    Workers    Journal, 
Apr.  1,  19611 

TWXNTT- EIGHT     FATALTmS      IK     FeBRUART 

The  Nation's  coal  mines  claimed  28  lives 
in  February,  including  17  fatally  Injured  by 
roof  falls,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Hlnes  reported 
With  a  January  toll  of  17  fatalities,  the 
Industrywide  toll  for  the  first  2  months 
stood  at  45. 

For  January  February  of  1960  the  Indus- 
try's toll  was  47. 

Declining  manpower  and  man-hours  of 
exposure  are  reflected  in  a  fatality  frequency 
rate — 1  09  per  million  man-hours — that  Is  up 
sharply  for  the  opening  rrontha  of  1961 
as  compared  with  the  1960  period.  Fatality 
frequency  was  0.91  for  the  first  2  months 
last  year. 

Total  coal  production  for  the  2  months  of 
63,233,000  tons  was  down  about  11  4  million 
tons  from  1960.  resulting  entirely  from  a 
drop  in  bituminous  output  Bituminous 
man-hours  were  down  about  20  percent  from 
a  year  ago.  Anthracite  output  showed  a 
small  increase. 

Bituminous  mines  claimed  27  lives  In  Feb- 
ruary and  accounted  for  the  entire  roof 
toll  of  17  lives  Ten  of  the  roof  fatalities 
occurred  in  so-called  title  I  mines,  thoee 
employing  14  or  fewer  men  underground 
and  thus  exempt  from  mandatory  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Ck>al  Mine  Safety  Act.  A 
single  accident  In  a  small  Mosgrove,  Pa., 
pit  which  employed  six  men  caused  two  of 
the  roof  deaths.  Besides  Pennsylvania,  roof 
deaths  were  reported  for  title  I  pits  in  Ala- 
bama. Kentucky.  Ohio.  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia. 


Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  had  one 
fatality  during  the  month,  caused  by  an 
underground  explosives  accident. 

Fatality  frequency  in  February  was  144 
per  million  man-hours  for  all  coal  mines, 
nearly  double  the  rate  for  January.  Bi- 
tuminous mines  accounted  for  the  sharp  In- 
crease. Both  man-hours  and  coal  output 
were  down  from  January  levels,  while  acci- 
dents claimed  11  more  lives  than  the  January 
toll.  The  February  rate  was  the  highest 
fatality  frequency  for  any  month  since 
March  1960.  when  a  major  (mine  fire)  dis- 
aster In  West  Virginia  left  Its  mark  on  that 
month's  frequency  rate  of  1.66. 

Bituminous  fatality  frequency  for  the  first 
2  months  was  1  18  per  million  man-hours, 
which  compares  with  a  year-ago  frequency 
of  0  83  The  anthracite  frequency  of  043 
contrast  J  with  a  ye.ii -ago  rate  of  1.81. 

In  addition  to  17  roof  deaths,  underground 
fatality  causes  In  February  were:  Roof  falls 
caused  by  equipment  knocking  out  supports, 
one;  haulage,  one;  explosives,  one;  electricity, 
one;  machinery,  one:  and  miscellaneous  ac- 
cidents, one.  Two  fatal  accidents  were  re- 
ported at  surface  facilities,  one  caused  by 
haulage  and  the  other  unspecified  as  to 
cause.  Strip  mines  had  three  fatalltivs 
caused  by:  haulage,  one;  machinery,  one; 
and  fall  of  person  from  stripping  shovel,  one. 
Auger  mines  were  reported  to  be  fatality  free. 

The  February  toll  by  States  was:  West 
Virginia,  eight  (roof  falls,  four);  Pennsyl- 
vania, five  (bituminous,  four,  all  from  roof 
falls,  and  anthracite,  one);  Kentucky,  three 
(roof  falls,  two):  Virginia,  three  (all  from 
roof  falls);  Alabama,  two  (roof  falls,  one); 
Illinois,  two  (roof  falls,  one);  Colorado,  one; 
Indiana,  one;  Missouri,  one:  New  Mexico,  one 
( from  a  roof  fall ) ;  and  Ohio,  one  ( from  a 
roof  fall ) . 


Production  of  coal  and  number  of  fatalities  during  tat  i  montht  of  1961 


Bituminous 

reruuyWania  anthracite 

ToUl 

Production 
(short  tons) 

Killed 

Production 
(short  ton?) 

Killed 

Production 
(short  tons) 

Killed 

January   

31.420.000 
28.28S.000 

1ft 

27 

1.803.000 
1.725.000 

1 

1 

33.223.000 
30.010.000 

17 

Fehruary ..." . 

2t 

ToUl . 

59.705.000 
71.437.000 

43 

3« 

3.528,000 
3.213.000 

2 

8 

/ 

63.233,000 
74.6S0.000 

45 

January- February  1900 

■ 

47 

Marling  J  Ankeny.  Director  of  the  U^. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  general  chairman  of 
the  1961  National  First-Aid  and  Mine  Rescue 
Contest,  recently  announced  that  Dr  Charles 
E.  Lawall.  former  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia,  will  serve  as  chairman 


of  the  finance  icommlttee  for  the  1901  con- 
test. I 

Lawall  succeeds  the  late  O  R  Bpindler. 
who.  at  the  time  of  his  recent  death,  was 
dean  of  the  School  of  Mines,  West  Virginia 
University. 


Under  gro 

und  fatality  experience  in  the  coal  industry, 
IStatUtlcs  pur.lishe<l  l>y  Federal  Bureau 

by  title  I  and  title  II  mines 
uf  Mines) 

} 
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tal- 
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Fa- 
tal- 
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tal- 
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Ul- 
itles 
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Ut«9 
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Fa- 
tal- 
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Aver- 

•««8 

Bltutnlnous; 

Title  1  mines  (1  to  14  employees* 

60 
280 

2.79 

57 
234 

2.25 
1.08 

80 
944 

1.87 
1.04 

72 
270 

2.14 

1.14 

92 
283 

2.51 
1.29 

83 

au6 

X64 

1.26 

70 
139 

X38 
.91 

77 
166 

Z88 
1.16 

Title  11  mines  (15  or  more  employees) . 

ToUL 

349 

1.00 

291 

1.30 

301 

1.13 

342 

1.26 

375 

1.46 

280 

1  48 

209 

1,14 

243 

1.43 

Anthracite: 

Title  I  mines  (1  to  14) 

12 
48 

7.08 
1.21 

15 

3«; 

11.48 
1.31 

10 
39 

2,02 
1.77 

15 
33 

3.24 
1  43 

12 
37 

2.71 
1.90 

7 
19 

1.67 
1.40 

7 
34 

1.69 
3.46 

8 
20 

2.35 
2.48 

Title  11  mines  (15  or  more) 

Total 

60 

1.45 

51 

1.77 

49 

1.82 

48 

1.73 

49 

2.05 

26 

1.47 

41 

2.94 

28 

2.44 

All  coal: 

Title  I  mines  (1-14)  .. 

81 
328 

3.06 

.96 

3.  19: 1 

72 
270 

2.70 

1.11 

2.43:1 

69 
283 

1.89 

1.10 

1.72:1 

87 
303 

300 

2,28 

1.16 

1.97:1 

104 
310 

2.53 

1.34 

l.W:! 

90 
225 

2.52 

1.27 

1.98:1 

77 
173 

2.29 

1.06 

2.16:1 

85 
186 

2.82 

1  23 

2.29:1 

2  51 

Title  II  mines  (15  or  more)      

Katio  of  title  I  or  title  11  rates 

1.15 
X1S:1 

Total 

409 

1.11 

342 

1.26 

852 

1.20 

1.30 

424 

1.51 

315 

1.48 

2S0 

1.27 

271 

1.49 

'  Per  million  man-hours. 
•  Subject  to  further  revision. 


'  AU  data  prelimiuary. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT,  RELATING  TO 
FURTHER  DELEGATION  OF  DU- 
TIES TO  EMPLOYEE  BOARDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
further  delegation  of  duties  to  employee 
boards.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Chaimian  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  re- 
questing the  propo.sed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  a  justification  for  the  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
justification  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  <S.  1667)  to  amend  section 
17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  for  further  delegation  of  duties 
to  employee  boards,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnuson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  justification  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows; 

Interstate   Commerce  Commlssion. 

Washingtov.  DC.  April  7.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Warren  O    Magnuson. 
Chairman.     Committee    on     Interstate    and 
Foreign   Commerce.   U.S.   Senate.   Wa.ih- 
ington.    DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Macnuson:  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  your  consideration  and 
Introduction  a  draft  bill,  together  with  a 
statement  of  justification  therefor,  which 
would  give  effect  to  Legislative  Recommen- 
dation No  1  In  the  Commission's  74th  An- 
nual  Report. 

Under  this  proposed  measure  the  Com- 
mission would  be  empowered  to  delegate  to 
employee  boards  authority  to  make  decisions 
In  certain  cases  in  which  a  public  hearing 
has  been  held  The  decisions  of  such  boards 
would  be  subject  to  appeal  to  an  appellate 
division,  composed  of  three  Commissioners. 
whose  decisions  would  be  administratively 
final. 

This  proposal  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  Commission's  program  to  ex- 
pedite the  disposition  of  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases  coming  before  It.  and  we  would, 
therefore,  very  much  appreciate  your  assist- 
ance in  having  the  bill  Introduced  and  ar- 
ranging for  early  hearings  thereon. 
Sincerely. 

Everett  Hutchinson, 

Chairman. 


Justification 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
permit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
as  a  part  of  Its  program  to  improve  its  pro- 
cedures, to  delegate  to  boards  of  three  or 
more  qualified  employees  authority  to  make 
decisions  in  certain  cases  in  which  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held,  but  which  do  not 
Involve  issues  of  general  transportation  Im- 
portance. I.e..  In  those  cases  In  which  the 
Commission  has  not  affirmatively  determined 
and  announced  that  an  Issue  of  general 
transportation  Importance  Is  involved.  It 
would  also  authorize  the  Commission  to  limit 
appeals  from  such  decisions  to  appellate  di- 
visions whose  decisions  would  be  admin- 
istratively final. 

The  Commission's  workload  has  Increased 
steadily  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  new  laws,  Intensified  compe- 
tition among  the  carriers,  and  the  generally 
expanding  economy.     The  effect  of  this  has 


been  to  Increase  the  average  time  within 
which  proceedings  coming  before  it  can  be 
disposed  of.  It  has  also  had  the  corollary 
effect  of  making  it  more  and  more  difficult 
for  members  of  the  Commission  to  find  the 
necessary  time  which  should  he  devoted  to 
consideration  of  major  transjxjrtatlon  Issues. 

As  a  part  of  its  program  to  remedy  this 
situation,  the  Commission  has  already  taken 
steps  under  existing  law  to  limit  the  right 
of  appeal  from  division  decisions  to  the  full 
Commission  generally  to  those  cases  involv- 
ing Issues  of  general  transportation  Impor- 
tance. To  this  end.  the  Commission  has 
also  delegated  additional  duties  to  Its  staff, 
including  the  creation  of  new  employee 
boards  to  consider  matters  arising  in  non- 
adversary  or  uncontested  proceedings  which 
do  not  involve  the  taking  of  testimony  at  a 
public  hearing. 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  foregoing  changes  in  procedure  and 
delegations  of  authority,  there  still  remain 
a  large  number  of  cases  which  could  be 
acied  upon  by  three-man  employee  boards, 
subject  to  petition  to  an  appellate  division 
whose  action  would  be  administratively  final. 
These  are  cases  which  do  not  Involve  Issues 
of  general  transportation  importance,  but 
which  are  now  required  to  be  decided  by  a 
regular  division  of  the  Commission  when 
exceptions  are  filed  to  the  hearing  officer's 
report  and  recommended  order,  or  such 
recommended  order  is  stayed  prior  to  its 
effective  date. 

Since  most  of  these  cases  do  not  involve 
issues  of  national  scope  or  significance,  but 
are  conl.ned  to  evaluating  the  evidence  and 
reeolving  the  i,'^sues  in  the  light  of  estab- 
llshid  precedents,  they  are  readily  susceptible 
to  disposition  by  t>oards  of  three  qualified 
employees  (subject  to  petition  for  review  by 
an  appellate  division)  Instead  of  regular 
divisions  ol  the  Commission.  This  procedure 
is  not.  however,  available  to  the  Commission 
under  the  present  provisions  of  section  17  of 
the  act  The  attached  draft  bill  would  per- 
mit the  Commission  to  adopt  such  procedure 
and  thereby  not  only  enable  It  to  expedite 
the  more  routine  types  of  cases,  but  also 
allow  members  of  the  .Commission  more  time 
t»  devote  to  matters  of  major  transportation 
iiiportance.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
ernphasized  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
not  necessarily  make  final  the  actions  of  the 
proposed  boards  inasmuch  as  a  right  of 
appeal  would  lie  to  an  appellate  division. 

More  extensive  use  of  employee  boards  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  various  groups, 
organizations,  and  Individuals  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  the  regulatory  agencies  In 
addition  to  the  Commission's  own  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  permit  further 
delegations  of  functions  to  employee  boards 
as  set  forth  In  its  annual  reports  for  1959 
and  1960.  greater  utilization  of  such  boards 
was  recommended  by  the  management  firm 
of  Booz.  Allen.  &  Hamilton  In  its  survey  of 
the  Commission's  organization  and  proce- 
dures made  in  1960  at  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget:  in  the  October  1.  1960, 
report  of  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  of 
Practitioners,  created  by  the  Commission  in 
Noveml^er  1959:  and  In  the  "Report  on  Reg- 
ulatory Agencies  to  the  Presldent-Elect," 
dated  December  1960.  prepared  by  James  M 
Landls,  former  dean  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  In  urging  greater  use  of 
employee  boards,  the  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton 
report  stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

(Vol.  II.  p.  VII-23)  :  "The  employee  board 
device  Is  the  most  satisfactory  technique 
available  to  the  Commission  below  the  level 
of  a  division  for  securing  balanced  teamwork 
in  responsible  decision  making  in  the  area  of 
rules  and  other  decisional  activities.  The 
existing  boards  work  well  and  responsibly 
and  dispose  of  much  work  which  otherwise 
would  find  Its  way  to  the  desks  and  councils 
of  already  overburdened  commissioners. 


"The  use  of  employee  boards  should  be 
much  expanded." 

(Vol.  UI.  p.  IX-59):  "Certain  legislative 
changes  will  be  required  for  major  reductions 
in  caseload  at  the  division  level  and  for 
major  increases  in  the  time  available  on  the 
part  of  commissioners  for  consideration  of 
broader  aspects  of  regulation.  Of  particular 
importance  is  legislation  authorizing  delega- 
tion to  employee  boards  of  final  jurisdiction 
over  those  elements  of  the  overwhelming 
caseload  which  are  not  of  national  transpor- 
tation  Importance." 

While  the  recent  actions  of  the  Commi.*:- 
sion  in  creating  new  employee  boards  and  of 
limiting  appeals  will  contribute  a  great  deal 
toward  speeding  up  the  disposition  of  cases . 
and  assuring  members  adequate  time  to  de- 
vote to' important  policy  considerations,  the 
full  realization  of  these  goals  cannot  be 
achieved  without  enabling  legislation.  It  is. 
therefore,  urged  that  the  Congress  give  earl;,- 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  In  the  attached  draft  bill. 


IMPOSITION  OF  FORFEITURES  FOR 
CERTAIN  VIOLATIONS   OF  RULES 
AND   REGULATIONS    OP   FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr,  President,  by 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Commimications    Commission,   I   intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  imposition  of   forfeitures 
for  certain  violations  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  the  common  carrier 
and  safety  and  special  fields     I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  topether 
with    an    explanation    of    the    bill,    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  iS.  1668)  to  authorize  the 
imposition  of  forfeitures  for  certain  vio- 
lations of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
the  common  carrier  and  safety  and 
special  fields,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnu- 
son, by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Macnuson  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington,  DC,  April  10.  1961. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  87tb  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  authorizing  the  Imposition  of  forfei- 
tures in  cases  of  violation  of  certain  rules 
and  regulations  (47  US  C.  510). 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  consideration 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration. 

Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies 
of  our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and  six  copies 
of  an  explanatory  statement  with  reference 
thereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated.   The  Commission  would  be  most  happy 
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to  furnish  any  additional  Information  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  N    Minow. 

I  ChaxTTnan. 


EXPt-ANATTOW      OF      PkOPOSED      AMENDMENT      TO 

Trn.1  V  or  ConMrNiCATiONs  Act  of  1934, 
AS  Amended.   "To   Authorizi  the  Federal 
CoMMfNiCATiONS   Commission   To   Impose 
PoRrErrnRE  im  Cases  of  Violation  of  Cer- 
tain    RrLES    AND    Recltlations   by     Radio 
Stations   in   the   Nonbroadcast    Services" 
The   attached  legislative  proposal  amends 
title  V  of  the  Communications  Act  of   1934, 
as  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new    section    510.      Its   purpose    is   to   grant 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
authority  to  impose  monetary  forfeitures  for 
violations  of  certain  of  Ita  rules  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  radio  stations  In  the  com- 
mon  carrier   and   safety   and   special   Qelds. 
This    proposal    also    provides    for    remission 
or   mitigation    by   the    Commission    of   such 
forfeitures  by  an  appropriate  amendment  to 
section  504ib)    of  the  Communications   Act 
(47  use    504(b)).     The  same  proposal  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  as  S.  1737,  86th  Con- 
gress, on  August  21,  1959. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  emphasized 
by  the  rapid  and  phenomenal  expansion  In 
the  nonbroadcast  radio  service  since  World 
War  II  due  in  large  measure  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  equipment  and  the  utilization 
of  new  portions  of  the  frequency  spectrum. 
Many  small  companies  have  been  licensed 
to  operate  radio  stations  as  specialized  com- 
mon carriers;  a  still  greater  expansion  has 
taken  place  in  what  are  known  as  the  safety 
and  special  radio  services  where  radio  Is  em- 
ployed for  numerous  diverse  purposes  by 
large  groups  of  users  such  as  the  marltihie 
and  aviation  Interests,  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, electric  and  gas  companies,  for- 
estry agencies,  taxicab  companies,  highway 
truck  and  bus  companies,  etc. 

As  of  September  30,  1960,  the  number  of 
radio  stations  (computed  on  the  basis  of 
call  letters  assigned)  In  the  safety  and  spe- 
cial radio  services  alone,  had  risen  to  679.188. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  several  hun- 
dred percent  over  the  stations  which  had 
been  authorized  in  these  services  as  of  June 
30.   1946. 

In  the  number  of  small  boats  equipped 
for  radiotelephone  communications,  there 
has  been  an  Increase  of  approximately  500 
percent  i  from  18.140  to  93.561)  for  the  pe- 
riod 1949  to  1960  One  of  the  most  serious 
enforcement  problems  confronting  the  Com- 
mission results  from  the  chaotic  conditions 
existing  on  the  small  boat  radiotelephone 
frequencies  between  2  and  3  megacycles.  In 
areas  where  there  are  concentrations  of 
these  boats,  the  misuse  of  the  distress  fre- 
quency has  prevented  the  transmission  of 
emergency  messages  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
Normal  enforcement  methods  such  as  is- 
suances of  rule  violation  notices  and  suspen- 
sion of  operator  licenses  have  only  been  par- 
tially successful.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  1961,  a  total  of  1.068  small 
boat  radio  stations  were  inspected.  There 
were  394  violation  notices  issued  as  the  re- 
sult of  non-compliance  with  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations.  In  addition.  101,  or  10 
percent,  were  found  to  be  operating  without 
authority  from  the  Commission.  Since  In- 
spection of  1.068  vessels  Is  a  very  limited 
sampling  of  93.561  boats  licensed  by  the 
Commission.  It  is  evident  that  disregard  for 
the  Commission's  regulations  is  widespread. 
These  statistics  emphasize  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  Commission's  available  enforcement 
tools  In  coping  with  this  situation. 

One  result  of  the  extensive  lncrea.se  In  li- 
censed stations  in  recent  years  has  been  a 
marked  Increase  in  the  number  of  viola- 
tions of  the  Commission's  technical  rules 
and   regulations.     This   Is   particularly   true 


In  some  of  the  new«r  private  service*  where 
mdlo  is  not  the  principal  activity  of  the 
licensee,  but  Is  utilized  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
primary  business  activities,  and  the  station 
operators  are  accordingly  less  concerned 
with  the  necessity  for  adhering  to  the  tech- 
nical rules  governing  the  use  of  radio. 
Most  of  the  offenses  are,  taken  Individually, 
of  a  comparatively  minor  nature.  Collec- 
tively, however,  because  of  their  number  and 
variety,  they  represent  a  very  real  menace 
to  the  orderly  use  of  the  radio  spectrum  and 
to  efficient  regulation  by  the  Commission 
In  addition,  these  violations  result  In  a 
serious  menace  to  life  and  property  In  those 
services,  such  ns  maritime  and  aviation, 
where  radio  serves  as  a  vital  and  necessary 
safety  device. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  Its  exist- 
ing sanctions  are  Inadequate  to  handle  the 
situation  which  confronts  It.  These  exist- 
ing sanctions,  such  as  criminal  penalties, 
revocation  of  licenses,  and  issuance  of  cease 
and  desist  orders,  are  normally  too  drastic 
for  the  relatively  minor  types  of  offenses  in- 
volved, and  too  cumbersome  and  time  con- 
sumlnt^  considering  the  multitude  of  viola- 
tions that  occur.  In  aggravated  cases,  these 
more  drastic  sar.ctlons  are.  of  course,  avail- 
able for  use.  However,  the  Commission  is 
relucunt  in  any  event  to  take  action  which 
will  result  In  depriving  a  licensee  of  radio 
when  It  Is  being  used  for  safety  purposes, 
Burh  as  on  aircraft  or  a  ship! 

Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for  this 
type  of  forfeiture  authority  and  has  given  It 
to  various  Government  agencies.  Thus,  Con- 
gre£s  has  made  a  broad  provision  for  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  and  certain  regulations  Issued 
under  that  act  (49  U.S.C.  82).  And  see, 
also.  8  use  1321,  et  seq.  (aliens  and  nation- 
ality); 46  use.  526  (o)  and  (p)  (motor- 
boats);  49  VSlC.  181(b)  (aircraft);  49  U  SO. 
322(h)  (motor  carriers);  and  49  U.S  C.  821 
(motor  carriers);  and  49  US  C  section  621 
(inland  waterways  and  air  carriers).  More- 
over. Congress  has  already  given  such  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, with  respect  to  common  carriers 
under  title  n  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  as  to  those  ships  which 
are  required  to  carry  radio  equipment  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Part  II  and  Part 
III  of  title  III  of  that  act.  and  also  as  to 
broadcast  station  licenses  (47  U.S.C.  351- 
364  and  381-386  and  74  Stat.  893-895). 

The  proposal  provides  that  forfeiture  lia- 
bility shall  attach  only  for  a  willful,  negli- 
gent, or  repeated  violation  of  the  provisions 
enumerated  in  the  new  section  508  to  be 
added  to  the  Communications  Act.  It  fur- 
ther fixes  a  maximum  forfeiture  liability  of 
•  100  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  any 
one  paragraph  of  the  proposed  section  508 
and  an  overall  maximum  liability  of  $500  for 
all  violations  of  such  section  occurring  with- 
in 90  days  prior  to  the  date  a  notice  of  ap- 
parent liability  u  sent.  The  Commission  is 
required  to  give  a  notice  of  apparent  lia- 
bility to  such  person  or  send  It  to  him  by 
registered  mall  and  to  set  forth  therein  facts 
which  Indicate  apparent  liability.  The  per- 
son so  notified  of  apparent  liability  Is  given 
the  right  to  show  cause  In  writing  why  he 
should  not  be  held  liable  and  to  request  a 
personal  interview  with  an  ofBclal  of  the 
Commission  at  the  field  office  of  the  Com- 
mission nearest  to  that  person^s  place  of 
residence. 

Procedural  safeguards  are  available  to  a 
person  charged  with  forfeiture  liability. 
Not  only  has  he  the  right  under  secUon  5(d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  (47  US  C. 
155(d))  to  request  a  review  of  Commission 
action  taken,  but  by  the  extension  to  the 
new  proposal  of  the  remission  and  mitiga- 
tion provisions  of  section  504(b)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  (47  use.  604(b))  he  is 
afforded  a  further  opportunity  to  show  cause 
Why  he  should  not  be  held  liable.     Should 


such  p>erson  refuse  to  pay  the  amount  of  a 
forfeiture  as  finally  determined,  he  could,  by 
such  refusal,  cause  the  United  States,  if  It 
so  elects,  to  Institute  a  civil  suit  against  him. 
as  provided  in  section  604(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  (47  use.  504(a)).  thereby 
further  contesting  the  validity  of  the  as- 
serted forfeiture  liability.  Thus,  adequate 
safeguards  would  be  available  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legal  rights  of  a  person  against 
whom  a  forfeiture  liability  la  asserted. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  relating  to  interstate  commerce.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills  lie 
on  the  desk  for  1  week  in  order  to  afford 
Senators  the  opportunity  to  cosponsor 
them  if  they  so  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magncson. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

S  1669.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  prescribe 
rules,  standards,  and  instructions  for  the  in- 
stallation. Inspection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  certain  parts  on  railroad  cars,  and 
to  require  carriers  by  railroad  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way.  trackage, 
and  traffic  In  safe  and  suitable  condition, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1670  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Caribbean  Organization 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  21.  1960. 
by  the  Governments  of  the  RepuoUc  of 
Prance,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  am  Introducing  it  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments.  It  is  my 
hope^Jthat  hearings  will  be  scheduled  on 
the  joint  resolution  In  the  near  future, 
since  the  agreement  was  signed  last  year 
and  submitted  for  congressional  ap- 
proval in  January. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppase 
this  joint  resolution,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  It,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  together  with  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
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January  19.  1961,  to  the  Vice  President 
in  regard  to  it.  together  with  the  at- 
tached agreement.  I  might  add  that 
the  committee  is  also  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  dated  February  9,  1961.  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk,  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution,  letter,  and  apree- 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thejoint  resolution  <S  J.  Res.  75 »  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  the  Agreement  for 
the  Establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Or- 
ganization signed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Republic  of  France,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  France,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  21.  1960.  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  Establishment  of  the  Carib- 
bean Organization  to  replace  the  agreement 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  30,  1948. 
establishing  the  Caribbean  Commission  In 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  participates  by  authority  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  March  4,  1948.  62  Stat. 
65.22  use  280h:  and 

Whereas  these  four  Governments  hava.  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, have  recognized  that  the  Commission 
has  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Carib- 
bean area,  and  have  considered  statements 
from  the  local  governments  calling  for  a 
review  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  Agree- 
ment in  the  light  of  new  constitutional 
relationships;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
Caribbean  Organization  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  that  is,  to  con- 
sult and  to  advise  with  respect  to  poclal, 
cultural  and  economic  cooperation  in  the 
area;  and 

Whereas  since  .the  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  significant  constitu- 
tional and  economic  changes  have  taken 
place  In  the  area,  and  the  Governments  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  Indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  Increased  responsibility  in 
consulting  and  advising  with  respect  to 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  problems  in 
the  area:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
•  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  Agreement  for  the 
Establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Organiza- 
tion, signed  at  Washington  on  June  21.  1960. 
by  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Republic  of  Prance,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America:  that  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Caribbean  Organization  is  hereby  au- 
thorized; that  the  Caribbean  Organization 
shall,  upon  promulgation  by  the  President 
of  an  Executive  order  to  this  effect,  be  en- 
titled to  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities conferred  by  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act,  59  Stat.  669, 


22  use.  288;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  or  designate 
a  United  States  observer  to  the  Caribbean 
Organization. 

The  letter  and  agreement  presented  by 
Mr.  Fulbright  are  as  follows: 

January  19,  1961. 
Hon.  mcHARO  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United' States 
of  America  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Caribbean  Organization 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  21,  1960,  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  France, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  G.-eat  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached, 
would  replace  the  agreement  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  30,  1946,  establishing  the 
Caribbean  Commission. 

The  United  States  participates  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Caribbean  Commission  by  author- 
ity of  the  Joint  Resolution  approved  March 
4,  1948  (Public  L^w  431.  80th  Cong  ) ,  The 
Commission  has  been  operating  successfully 
as  an  advisory  and  consultative  body  to  the 
above-named  governments  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  Caribbean  areas  associated 
with  them.  Its  purpose  is  to  Improve  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  area  by  promoting  scientific,  techno- 
logical and  economic  development,  avoiding 
duplication  of  research  work,  facilitating  the 
use  of  resources,  and  strengthening  coopera- 
tion among  the  participating  governments 
and  the  local  governments. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  new  type  of 
organization  In  the  Caribbean,  In  which 
local  nonlndep>endent  governments  would 
participate  as  members,  was  Initiated  in  1952 
by  the  delegates  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
to  the  fifth  session  of  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference, an  auxiliary  body  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission.  The  fifth  (1952),  sixth  (1955), 
and  seventh  (1957)  sessions  of  that  Con- 
ference unanimously  adopted  statements 
asking  for  a  revision  of  the  Commission  In 
light  of  the  new  constitutional  relations  In 
the  Caribbean  area  and  the  demonstrated 
desire  and  ability  of  the  peoples  to  accept 
increased  respon.«lblllty  in  solving  their  own 
problems.  A  special  session  of  the  West 
Indian  Conference  met  In  1959  and  drafted 
the  proposed  new  agreement  and  statute 
which  were  then  negotiated  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 

The  Agreement  for  the  Establishment  "of 
the  Caribbean  Organization  consists  of  the 
agreement  proper  and  an  annex.  The  agree- 
ment proper  contains  the  undertaking  by 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  to  terminate 
the  Caribbean  Commission  and  bring  Into 
being  the  Caribbean  Organization  as  the 
successor  body  to  the  Commission.  The  an- 
nex contains  the  statute  for  the  Carrlbean 
Organization.  It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
agreement  and  contains  all  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  composition  and  functions  of 
the  Organization  The  agreement  specifies 
that  nothing  in  that  Instrument  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  present  or  future  con- 
stitutional relations,  of  the  members  of  the 
Organization  with  the  respective  contracting 
parties.  It  provides  for  a  transfer  of  assets  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission  to  the  Caribbean 
Organization  and  authorizes  the  Organiza- 
tion to  assume  the  liabilities  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission.  It  also  provides  that  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  Establishment  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Caribbean 
Organization.  According  to  Its  terms  the 
agreement  Is  subject  to  approval  or  accept- 
ance by  the  four  signatory  governments  and 
shall   enter  into  force  upon  signature  of  a 


joint  declaration  by  the  four  signatory  gov- 
ernments foUovrtng  their  acceptance  or  ap- 
proval and  after  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Caribbean  CommHSion  of 
notification  from  at  least  six  of  the  prospec- 
tive members  of  intention  to  become  a 
member. 

The  statute  provides  for  a  successor  or- 
ganization to  the  Caribbean  Commission 
with  similar  functions  and  purposes.  The 
one  major  difference  is  that  membership  in 
the  Caribbean  Organization  will  be  open  not 
to  the  metropolitan  governments  as  such, 
but  to  local  governments  In  the  Caribbean 
area  hitherto  served  by  the  Commission. 
Those  eligible  are  the  Republic  of  France 
for  the  Departments  of  French  Guiana, 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles.  Surinam,  the  Bahamas,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  British  Honduras,  the  British 
Virgin  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States.  This  proposed 
membership  conforms  to  the  general  US 
objective  to  have  the  people  of  the 
area  undertake  a  more  active  responsibility 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  a  regional  organi- 
zation for  the  collection,  study,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  bearing  on  econonlc, 
social,  and  cultural  problems  common  to  the 
Caribbean  area.  Since  1946  a  large  measure 
of  self-government  has  been  granted  by  fh^- 
metropoles  to  these  governments  The  peo- 
ple of  this  area  recognize  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  contributed  to  their  welfare,  but 
believe  that  In  Its  present  form  it  represents 
an  anachronistic  colonialism.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  repeated  recommendations  from 
the  local  governments  for  a  revision  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  Agreement,  the 
member  governments  have  undertaken  by 
the  agreement  signed  on  June  21,  1960.  to 
terminate  the  Caribbean  Commission  and 
establish  the  Caribbean  Organization  In 
which  the  local  governments  would  have 
direct  membersMp. 

The. Caribbean  Organization  would  be  an 
advisory  and  consultative  body  with  func- 
tions and  purjX)6es  similar  to  those  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission. \  The  United  States, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  parties  to  the  agreement,  would  not 
be  members  of  the  Organization  and  would 
not  contribute  to  Its  regular  budget.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  along  with  other  local  non- 
independent  governments,  would  be  mem- 
bers and  contribute  assessed  shares  of  the 
budget.  For  FYench  constitutional  reasons, 
the  Republic  of  Prance  would  be  a  member 
"for  the  Departments  of  French  Guiana. 
Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique  " 

The  Caribbean  Organization  would  deal 
with  economic,  social,  and  cultural  matters 
of  common  Interest  to  the  Caribbean  area 
enumerated  In  the  agreement.  It  would  be 
concerned  specifically  with  agriculture,  com- 
munications, education,  fisheries,  health, 
housing,  Industry,  labor,  music  and  the  arts, 
social  welfare,  and  trade. 

The  relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  Puerto  Rlco 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  is  unchanged  by  these 
Instruments.  Under  the  agreement  and 
statute,  the  United  States  would  retain  Im- 
portant rights  and  Its  Interests  would  be 
protected.  In  the  following  manner:  (1)  The 
recommendations  of  the  new  body  would  not 
be  binding  on  the  United  States;  (2)  the 
United  States  could  at  any  time  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  and  the  membership  of 
Puerto  Rlco  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would 
then  automatically  cease:  (3)  the  present  or 
future  constitutional  relations  between  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  could  not  be  altered  or  affected  by 
these  Instruments:  (4)  the  United  States 
could  be  represented  by  an  observer:  (5)  the 
agreement  and  the  statute  could  not  be 
amended  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States;   and   (6)    observers  from  Independent 
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governments     would     not     attend     meetings 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  State*. 

The  role  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
IslandB  under  the  new  Instruments  would. 
In  effect,  be  limited.  The  principal  func- 
tion* of  the  organization  woald  be  to:  (1) 
study,  formulute,  and  recommend  programs 
and  covirses  of  action  In  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  matters  which  will  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Caribbean  area; 
(2)  assist  In  coordinating  local  projects  of 
regional  significance;  (3)  arrange  for  or 
proTlde  technical  assistance;  (4)  promote 
the  coordination  of  research  on  a  regional 
basis;  (5)  further  cooperation  with  other 
International  and  national  organizations, 
with  universities  and  foundations;  and  (6) 
summon  conferences  and  appoint  commit- 
tees. Although  these  functions  of  the  or- 
ganization would  be  limited,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  attaches  great  significance  to 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission  which  would  give  the  members 
the  measure  of  control  over  the  new  or- 
ganization In  name  which  they  have  largely 
exercised    In    the    Commission    In    fact. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Caribbean 
Organization,  which  would  be  administered 
by  the  local  governments,  would  contribute 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  area.  Further. 
It  would  Implement  the  expressed  desires 
of  the  peoples  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  work  more  directly  with  the 
neighboring  areas.  In  view  of  our  Interest 
In  the  welfare  of  the  prospective  members 
of  the  organization,  and  in  view  of  the 
strategic  and  economic  Importance  of  this 
area  to  the  United  StfCT^s.  the  Department 
supports   the  draft   legislation. 

The  Governments  of  both  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  support  the  proposed 
organization.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior participated  in  the  meetings  which 
produced  the  legal  instruments  and  has  ap- 
proved the  texts.  Authorization  by  the 
Congress  for  the  governments  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  participate 
In  the  organization  Is  Included  in  the  sug- 
gested legislation.  Upon  establishment  of 
the  proposed  organization  the  United  States 
would  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  make 
a  direct  financial  contribution  as  It  does 
In  the  case  of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  take  action  upon  this  request  during  the 
current  session. 

A  similar  communication  Is  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  January  17. 
1961,  Informed  the  Department  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposal  to  the  Congress  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

Most  sincerely. 

CHRISTIAN    A.    HERTER. 


acrhzment  ror  the   establishme'nt  of  the 
Caribbe.w   Orgamtzation 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America, 

Having  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission  since  the  entry  Into  force  of 
the  Agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  October  30.  1946:  » 

Recognizing  that  the  Commission  has  done 
much  to  further  regional  cooperation  In 
many  fields,  and  has  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ices in  the  Caribbean  area: 

Having  considered  the  statements  by  rep- 
resentatives from  the  area  calling  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  Agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Caribbean  Commission  in  the 
light  of  the  new  constltutioaai  relationships 
In  the  Caribbean  area; 


» 93  Stat.  2618. 


Having  considered  that  the  purpr^ses  and 
functions  as  set  out  In  the  Agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion should  be  the  basis  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion designed  to  replace  It; 

Having  noted  the  views  expressed  at  the 
West  Indian  Conference  convoked  In  Special 
Session  commencing  on  July  28.  1959; 

Having  considered  the  draft  Statute  pre- 
pared by  this  Conference  and  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Caribbean  Commission; 

Noting  that  the  purposes  and  functions 
as  set  out  In  this  draft  Statute  accord  with 
those  which  were  the  basis  of  the  Agreement 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission;  and 

Noting  that  nothing  In  this  draft  Statute 
Is  Intended  to  alter  or  conflict  with  the  re- 
spective constitutional  relations  between  the 
Governments  hereinbefore  named  and  the 
prospective  Members  of  the  Organization 
respectively; 

Hereby  agree  as  follows : 

ABTICLK    I 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Organiza- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  Statute  annexed 
to  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Republic  of  ^ance  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  French  Guiana.  Guadeloupe,  and 
Martinique;  the  Netherlands.  Antilles;  Suri- 
nam; the  Bahamas:  British  Guiana;  British 
Honduras:  the  British  Virgin  Islands;  The 
West  Indies;  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States  are  eligible  to  become  Members,  and 
are  referred  to  In  thl^  Agreement  as  "pro- 
spective Membere". 

ARTICLE    II 

No  provision  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
Interpreted  as  affecting  the  present  or  fu- 
ture constitutional  status  of  the  prospective 
Members  of  the  Organization  or.  where  ap- 
plicable, the  present  or  future  constitutional 
relations  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  prospective 
Members  with   the   Contracting   Parties. 

AKTICLE    m 

On  the  termination  of  the  Agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Carribbean  Com- 
mission, signed  at  Washington  on  October 
30,  1946,  the  assets  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission shall  be  and  are  by  virtue  of  this 
Agreement  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the 
Caribbean  Organization.  The  Caribbean 
Organization  Is  hereby  authorized  to  assume 
at  the  same  time  the  liabilities  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  and  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  successor  body  to  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission. 

ARTICLE  rv 

The  Agreement  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission  shall  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Carib- 
bean Council  provided  for  in  the  Statute 
annexed  to  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    V 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  or  acceptance  by  the  signatory 
Governments.  Instruments  of  approval  or 
acceptjince  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
hereby  designated  as  the  depositary  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  notify  the  other  signatory 
Governments  of  each  such  deposit. 

2.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
on  signature  of  a  Joint  declaration  to  that 
effect  by  the  signatory  Governments,  follow- 
ing deposit  of  instruments  of  approval  or 
acceptance  by  the  signatory  Governments, 
and  after  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  has  received  notification. 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  Article 
IV  of  the  Statute  annexed  to  this  Agreement, 
from  not  less  than  six  of  the  prospective 
Members   of  the  Caribbean   Organization. 

3  This  Agreement  shall  have  Indeflntte 
dxiratlon.      Any    Contracting    Party    may    at 


any  time  withdraw  from  the  Agreement. 
Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the  deposi- 
tary Government  of  the  formal  notification 
of  withdrawal  and  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  any  liability  already  vested  In  the  with- 
drawing Contracting  Party  by  or  under  this 
Agreement  in  respect  of  the  period  before' 
the  withdrawal  takes  effect.  This  Agreement 
shall  continue  In  force  thereafter  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  Contracting  Parties. 

ARTICLI    VI 

This  Agreement,  done  in  a  single  original 
In  the  English,  French,  Netherlands,  and 
Spanish  languages,  each  version  being  equal- 
ly authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Duly  certified  copies 
thereof  will  be  transmitted  by  that  Govern- 
ment  to  the   other  signatory   Governments. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,   have  signed   this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington  this  twenty-first  day 
of  June.  1960. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
FYance: 

HERvi  Alphand 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands: 

J.  H.  VAN  ROIJEW 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 
Hakold  Caccia 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Christian  A  Hertek 

RODOUd  U.  O'CONMOB 

.»  

STATtrrx  or  the  Caribbean  Organ ization 

Whereas  the  Caribbean  Commission  since 
Its  establishment  In  1946  has  done  much  to 
further  regional  cooperation  in  many  fields 
and  has  rendered  valuable  services  in  the 
Caribbean  area;  and 

Whereas  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  significant  constitu- 
tional and  economic  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  area,  and  the  peoples  concerned 
have  expreesed  their  desire  to  accept  In- 
creased responsibility  in  Bolvlng  the  jMDb- 
lems  of  the  area;  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
tinuance of  socrtkl,  cnltural  and  economic 
cooperation  In  the  area.  It  is  considered 
advisable  to  establish  a  successor  body,  the 
Statute  of  which  reflects  these  changes  and 
the  new  responsibilities  which  the  prospec- 
tive Members  (as  defined  In  Article  m  of 
this  Statute)  have  undertaken  since  1944; 
and 

Whereas  the  objectives  herein  set  forth 
are  In  accord  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Now  therefore  there  Is  established  the 
Caribbean  Organization  which  is  governed 
by  the  following  provisions: 

ABTICLK    I 

Sstabli3hvient--»nd  Powen  of  the  Caribbean 
Organization 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Carib- 
bean Organization  (hereinafter  referred  to 
a.s  the  "Organization") . 

2.  The  I  Organization  shall  have  consulta- 
tive and  advisory  powers  and  such  legal  ca- 
pacity as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  Its  functions  and  the  fulfillment  of  Its 
purposes. 

ARTICLX    n 

Functions  and  Purposes  of  the  Organisation 
Within  the  scope  of  Its  pwwers.  the  func- 
tions and  purp>OEe8  of  the  Organization  shall 
be  to  concern  Itself  with  social,  cultural  and 
economic  matters  of  common  Interest  to  the 
Caribbean  are*,  particularly  agrtculture, 
communications,  education,  fisheries,  hsalth, 
housing.  Industry,  labor,  music  and  the  arts, 
social  welfare  ar^d  trade. 
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Eligibility  for  Membership  of  the 
Organization 

1.  The  following  are  the  prospective  Mem- 
bers of  the  Organization,  and  are  hereby  de- 
clared eligible  to  become  Members: 

The  Republic  of  France  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  French  Guiana,  Guadeloupe,  and 
Martinique. 

The  Netherlands  Antilles. 

Surinam. 

The  Bahamas.  * 

Grltlsh  Guiana. 

British  Honduras. 

The  British  Virgin  Islands. 

The  West  Indies. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Republic  of  France,  as  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Organization  by  one  delegation 
having  three  votes. 

ARTICLE   IV 

Notification  of  Membership  and  Withdrawal 

1.  Any  prospective  Meiftber  of  the  Organ- 
ization may  at  any  time  declare  by  notifi- 
cation given  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  or  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Organization,  that  It  accepts 
the  obligations  Imposed  by- this  Statute  and 
that  It  elects  to  become  a  Member. 

2.  Any  notification  In  accordance  with  the 
preceding  paragraph  of  this  Article  received 
by  the  Secretary-General  on  or  before  the 
date  on  which  the  Statute  comes  into  force 
shall  take  effect  on  that  date.  Any  notifica- 
tion received  after  the  date  on  which  this 
Statute  comes  Into  force  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  its  receipt  by  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral. 

3.  Any  Member  may  at  any  time  declare  by 
notification  given  to  the  Secretary -General 
of  the  Organization  that  It  elects  to  cease  to 
be  a  Member.  This  notification  shall  take 
effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its  receipt 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. On  the  withdrawal  from  the  Agree- 
ment to  which  this  Statute  is  annexed  of 
any  Party  to  that  Agreement,  the  Members 
for  whose  International  relations  that  Party 
is  responsible  shall  cease;  to  be  Members  of 
the  Organization. 

4.  Where  a  Member  censes  to  be  a  Member 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Arti- 
cle, such  cessation  shall  l>e  without  prejudice 
to  any  liabUlty  already  vested  In  that  Mem- 
ber by  or  under  this  Statute  In  respect  of  the 
period  before  the  cessation  takes  effect. 

5.  The  Secretary-General  shall  notify  all 
Governments  signatory  tD  the  Agreement  to 
which  this  Statute  is  annexed  and  all  Mem- 
bers and  prospective  Members  of  the  receipt 
of  any  notification  referred  to  in  Paragraphs 
(1)   and  (3)  of  this  Article. 

ABTICLB    T 

The  Caribbean  Covnc^l 
The   governing   body   of   the   Organization 
shall  be  the  Caribbean  Council   (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council") . 

ARTICLE    VI 

Composition  of  the  Council 

1.  Each  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
to  each  session  of  the  Council  one  delegate 
and  such  advisers  as  it  may  consider  neces- 
sary, but  the  Republic  of  France  shall  be  en- 
titled to  send  one  delegation  and  such  ad- 
visers as  it  may  consider  necessarv.  Such 
delegates  or  delegation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  appointed  In  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  procedures  of  each  Member. 
The  Secretary -General  shall  be  notified  by 
the  Members  of  the  apjolntment  of  each 
delegate  or  delegation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Each  Member  may  at  any  time,  by  noti- 
fication given  to  the  Secretary-General,  ap- 
point a  person  to  act  as  alternate  during  the 
absence  of  Its  delegate  from  any  meeting  of 
the  Council.     The  Eepubiic  of  France  shall 
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have  similar  rights  with  respect  to  Its  dele- 
gation. The  alternate,  while  so  acting,  shall 
stand  in  all  resj)ects  in  the  place  of  the 
delegate. 

ARTICLE   vn 

Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Council 
Within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  Or- 
ganization, the  Council  shall : 

(a)  study,  formulate,  and  recommend  to 
Members  measures,  programs  and  courses  of 
action  In  social,  cultural  and  economic  mat- 
ters designed  to  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Caribbean  area; 

(b)  assist  in  the  coordination  of  local 
projects  which  have  regional  significance 
and  in  the  provision  of  technical  guidance 
on  a  regional  basis; 

(c)  ar-ange  for  or  provide  technical  guid- 
ance not  otherwise  available; 

(d)  promote  the  coordination  of  research 
on  a  regional  basis; 

(e)  make  recommendations  to  the  Mem- 
bers for  carrying  into  effect  action  in  re- 
gard to  social,  cultural  and  economic  prob- 
lems; 

(f)  further  cooperation  with  other  Inter- 
national and  national  organizations  and 
with  universities,  foundations  and  similar 
Institutions  having  common  Interests  in  the 
Caribbean  area  and,  subject  to  the  principle 
expressed  In  Article  XVII,  may 

(I)  on  behalf  of  the  Organization,  con- 
clude technical  assistance  agreements  with 
other  International  or  national  organiza- 
tions, being  agreements  which  every  Member 
is  competent  or  authorized  to  conclude  and 
the  conclusion  of  such  agreements  being  de- 
pendent on  a  unanimous  vote; 

(II)  on  behalf  of  the  Organization,  or,  as 
may  be  appropriate,  on  behalf  of  such  of 
the  Members  as  may  make  the  specific  re- 
quest, conclude  arrangements  or  contracts 
In   pursuance  of  the   aforesaid   agreements; 

(III)  conclude  appropriate  cooperation 
agreements  with  universities,  foundations 
and  similar  institutions,  and  arrangements 
or  contracts  in  pursuance  of  these  agree- 
ments; 

(g)  summon  such  conferences,  appoint 
such  committees,  and  establish  such  auxil- 
iary bodies  as  It  may  find  necessary  and 
desirable; 

(h)  direct  and  review  the  activities  of  the 
Central  Secretariat  and  the  aforementioned 
conferences,  committees  and  auxiliary 
bodies; 

(1)  issue  the  staff  rules  of  the  Central 
Secretariat; 

(J)  issue  the  financial  regulations  of  the 
Organization; 

(k)  appoint  a  Secretary-General  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  5  of  Article  EX  and 
paragraph  4  of  Article  X. 

ARTICLE    Vin 

Meetings  and  Procedures  of  the  Council 

1.  The  Council  shall  establish  its  own 
rules  of  procedure. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Chairman,  chosen  from 
amonc  the  delegates  to  the  Council. 

3.  The  Council  shall  hold  at  least  one 
meeting  each  year  at  which  the  annual 
budget  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  empowered  to  convene  and 
hold  meetings"  at  such  times  and  at  such 
places  as  it  may  decide.  The  Chairman  shall 
cause  a  meeting  to  be  convened  If  requeste<l 
to  do  so  by  not  less  than  one- half  of  the 
Members.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
(which  shall  be  a  budget  meeting)  shall 
be  held  at  such  time  after  the  coming  lnt<5 
force  of  this  Statute  and  at  such  place  ai 
may  be  designated  by  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission. 

4.  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  preferably 
be  held  in  the  territory  of  each  of  the 
Members  in  turn,  and  a  similar  principle, 
where  appropriate,  shall  be  followed  with 
regard  to  all  other  activities  of  the  Organi- 
zation, 


5.  The  first  Chairman  shall  be  elected  at 
the  first  meeting  and  shall  hold  office  until 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  year.  Thereafter  the 
Chairmanship  shall  rotate  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  of  procedure  as  the  CcrOncll 
may  adopt,  provided  always  that  a  Chair- 
man shall  not  be  of  the  same  nationality 
as  the  preceding  Chairman. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Voting  in  the  Council 

1.  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  thU  Article, 
each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one 
vote,  but  the  delegation  of  the  Republic 
of  France  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  three 
votes. 

2.  Matters  of  procedure  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Council  by  a  simple  majority  of  the 
votes  cast.  Except  as  provided  for  In  para- 
graphs 3,  4  and  5  of  this  Article,  subpara- 
graph (f)(1)  of  Article  vn,  and  paragraphs 
3  and  4  of  Article  XII,  all  other  matters. 
Including  disputes  as  to  the  classification  of 
any  matter  as  procedural  or  substantive, 
shall  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  votes  cast.  However,  when  a  decision 
or  recommendation  is  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  any  Mem- 
ber may  declare  that  the  decision  or  recom- 
mendation will  not  be  applicable  as  far  as 
Is  it  is  concerned.  Where,  in  respect  of  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  the  votes  are  equally  di- 
vided, the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting 
vote.  If  the  Chairman  does  not  In  such  a 
case  use  his  casting  vote,  the  motion  for 
decision  shall  be  lost. 

3.  The  Council  shall  examine  drafts  of  the 
annual  budget  and  any  supplementary 
budgets  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General. 
Voting  on  the  total  figure  of  a  budget,  an- 
nual or  supplementary,  shall  be  preceded  by 
a  vote  on  each  budget  head.  Each  budget 
head  shall  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  The  total  of  a 
budget,  annual  or  supplementary,  shall  be 
approved  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  event 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  the  budget  for  any  year,  the 
budget  voted  for  the  previous  year  shall  re- 
main in  force  and  the  Members  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  the  same  contribution  as  they 
made  during  the  preceding  year. 

4.  The  adoption  and  amendment  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  shall  require  unanimity 
of  the  votes  cast. 

5.  The  appointment  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall  require  unanimity  of  the  votes 
cast. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Statute,  "the 
votes  cast"  means  votes  cast  aflJrmatively  or 
negatively.  Abstentions  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  votes  cast. 

ARTICLX     X 

The  Central  Secretariat 

1.  The  Organization  shall  maintain  In  the 
Caribbean  &re&  a  Central  Secretariat  to  serve 
the  Council  and  Its  conferences,  committees 
and  auxiliary  bodies. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  shall  be  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  Organization. 
He  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  all 
directives  of  the  Council. 

3.  Subject  to  the  staff  rules  issued  by  the 
Council  and  any  further  directives  he  may 
receive  from  the  Council,  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  appoint  and  dismiss  the  staff 
of  the  Organization. 

4.  In  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Central  Secretariat,  primary  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  technical  and 
F>er8onal  qualifications  of  the  candidates. 
To  the  extent  possible  consistent  with  this 
consideration,  the  staff  shall  be  recruited 
wlthli:  the  Caribbean  area  and  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  equitable  national  p^presenta- 
tlon.  \ 

5.  In  the  performance  of  thefr  duties  the 
Secretary-General  and  staff  shall  not  seek, 
receive    or    observe    Instructions    from    any 
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Government,  from  any  Member,  or  from  any 
authority  external  to  the  Organization.  The 
Secretary-General  and  staff  shall  refrain 
from  any  action  which  might  reflect  on 
their  position  as  International  offlclals  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  Organization. 

6.  Each  Member  undertakes  to  respect  the 
exclusively  International  character  of  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary-General  and  staff 
and  not  to  seek  to  Influence  them  In  the 
discharge   of    their    responsibilities. 

ARTICLE    XI 

Finances 

1.  The  expenses  of  the  Organization  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Members  in  proportions 
to  be  specified  In  an  appropriate  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  unanimously  by  the  Mem- 
bers. 

2.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Organization  shall 
be  the  calendar  year 

3.  The  Secretary-General  .'hall  prepare  and 
submit   to  the  Council  the  draft  of  an  an- 

■7  nual  budget  and  such  supplen.entary  budg- 
ets as  may  be  required  by  the  Organization 
and  shall  submit  them  to  the  Members  at 
least  one  month  prior  to  their  discussion 
by  the  Council.  Upon  approval  of  the 
budget,  the  total  amount  thereof  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  Members  In  the  pro- 
portions arrived  at  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  Each  Member  shall 
undertake,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
Its  constitutional  procedures,  to  contribute 
promptly  to  a  Joint  Fund  to  be  established 
by  the  Members  such  annual  and  supple- 
mentary sums  as  may  be  charged  to  each 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  1. 

4.  The  Secretary-General  shall  hold  and 
administer  the  Joint  Fund  of  the  Organi- 
zation and  shall  keep  proper  accounts 
thereof.  The  Council  shall  make  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Members  for  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Organization. 
The  audited  statements  shall  be  forwarded 
annually  to  each  Member. 

5.  The  expenses  of  delegates  or  delega- 
tions attending  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  Mem- 
bers whom  they  respectively  represent. 

ARTICLE    xu 
Observers 

1.  The  Parties  to  the  Agreement  to  which 
this  Statute  is  annexed  shall  be  entitled  60 
send  to  all  meetings  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Organization  observers  who  shall  have 
the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 

2.  Any  prospective  Member  of  the  Organ- 
ization shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  all  meet- 
ings held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Organi- 
zation observers,  who  shall  have  the  right  to 
speak  but  not  to  vote. 

3.  The  Council  may,  if  it  so  decides  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Parties  to  the  Agreement  to  which  this 
Statute  Is  annexed,  authorize  the  Secretary- 
General  to  Issue  to  any  Government  having 
Interests  In  the  Caribbean  area  not  being  a 
Party  to  the  Agreement  to  which  this  Statute 
Is  annexed  an  invitation  to  send  observers  to 
any  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Organization. 

4.  The  Council  may.  If  It  so  decides  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  authorize  the  Secretary- 
General  to  Issue  to  the  organizations,  uni- 
versities, foundations  and  similar  Institu- 
tions as  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (f)  of 
Article  VII.  an  Invitation  to  send  observers 
to  any  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Organization. 

ARTICLE  xm 
Relationships  with  Crovemments  not  Parties 
to  the  Agreement 
The  Organization  In  all  its  activities  shall 
bear  In  mind  the  desirability  of  strengthen- 
ing International  cooperation  In  social,  cul- 
tural and  economic  matters  with  Govern- 
ments having  an  Interest  in  such  matters  In 


the  Caribbean  area  but  not  being  Parties  to 
the  Agreement  to  which  this  Statute  is 
annexed. 

ARTICLE  XTV 

Immunities 
Each  Member  undertakes  to  accord,  so  far 
as  possible  under  Its  constitutional  proce- 
dures, to  the  Organization,  the  S^retary- 
General  and  appropriate  personnel  of  the 
CentraJ  Secretariat  such  privileges  and  Im- 
munities as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Inde- 
pendent exercise  of  their  functions,  and  to 
the  Central  Secretariat  inviolability  of  Its 
buildings,  premises,  archives  and  assets. 

ARTICLE  XV 

Languages 
The    English,     French.     Netherlands    and 
Spanish  languages  shall  be  the  official  lan- 
guages  of    the    Organization.     The   working 
languages  shall  be  English  and  French. 

AXTICLE  XVI 

Transfer  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission 

With  effect  from  the  termination  of  the 
Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  under  Article  IV  of 
the  Agreement  to  which  this  Statute  Is  an- 
nexed, the  Organization,  as  the  successor 
body  to  the  Caribbean  Commission,  Is  au- 
thorized to  take  over  all  the  assets  and  shall 
assume  all  the  liabilities  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission. 

ARTICLE  xvn 

Saving  Clause 
No  provision  of  this  Statute  shall  be  In- 
terpreted as  affecting  the  present  or  future 
constitutional  status  of  the  Members  of  the 
Organization,  or,  where  applicable,  the  pres- 
ent or  future  constitutional  relations  of  any 
of  the  aforesaid  Members  with  the  Parties 
to  the  Agreement  to  which  this  Statute  Is 
annexed. 

ARTICLE    XVIII 

Amendment   of   Statute 

Amendment  to  this  Statute  shall  require 

the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Members  of 

the  Organization  and  of  the  Parties  to  the 

Agreement  to  which  this  Statute  Is  annexed. 

ARTICLE    XIX 

Entry   into  Force 

This  Statute  shall  enter  Into  force  Im- 
mediately after; 

(a)  there  has  been  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
notification  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of 
Article  IV  from  at  least  six  of  the  prospective 
Members  of  the  Organization;  and 

(b)  the  Parties  to  the  Agreement  to  which 
this  Statute  is  annexed  have  *lgned  a  Joint 
Declaration  under  paragraph  2  of  Article  V 
of  that  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    XX 

Transitional  Provisions 
Until  such  time  as  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Organization  is  appointed  and  Is  able 
to  asstime  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
shall  be  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organ- 
ization with  power  to  appoint  a  staff  on  a 
temporary  basis. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND-, 
MENTS   OF    1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
T^osed  by  me  to  the  bill  'H.R.  3935)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  cover- 
age for  employees  of  large  enterprises 
engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, to  increase  the  minimum  wage 


under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed,  so  that  it  will 
be  available  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  strike  out  lines  11  through 
17  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Prortdcd,  That  this  clause  (15)  shfill  not 
apply  to  any  such  employee  If  the  land  on 
which  such  employee  Is  engaged  In  such 
lumbering  or  forestry  operations  Is  owned 
or  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  the  production  of 
pulp,  paper,  or  other  wood  products  or  Is 
owned  by  the  United  States,  any  SUte.  or 
any  county  or  other  local  government." 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  3935.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  3935.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  3935.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

SELECTIVE  BREEDING  OF  CERTAIN 

FISHES— ADDITIONAL        COSPON- 

SORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
12,  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  the  bill  <S. 
1542 »  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  genetics  of  sport  fishes  and  to 
carry  out  selective  breeding  of  such  fish- 
es to  develop  strains  with  Inherent  at- 
tributes valuable  in  programs  of  re- 
search, fish  hatchery  production,  and 
management  of  recreational  fishery  re- 
sources. Senators  Mundt  and  Case,  who 
represent  our  neighboring  State  of  South 
Dakota,  had  both  expressed  interest  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation.  When  the 
bill  was  introduced  their  names  were 
inadvertently  left  off  of  the  measure  as 
cosf>onsors.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that^they  be  named  as  cosponsors 
of  this  proposed  legislation,  and  that 
their  names  be  included  in  future  print- 
ings of  the  bill. 

The      VICE      PRESIDENT.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  WEATHER  COUNCILr— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keating),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mttcalf] 
may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
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(S.  1577 >  which  I  introduced  on  April 
13,  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Weather  Council. 

The     VICE      PRESIDENT.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  COM- 
PREHENSIVE WATER  RESOURCES 
PLANNING— A  DDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Scott]  be  listed  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  S.  1629,  a  bill  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
comprehensive  water  resources  plan- 
ning, and  that  his  name  be  added  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  ACT  OP 
1930.  TO  IMPOSE  A  DUTY  ON 
SHRIMPS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Under  authority  cf  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13.  1961,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Yarborough  and  Mr.  Ellender  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1571)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impHDse  a  duty  on  shrimps 
and  to  provide  for  duty  free  entry  of 
unprocessed  shrimps  annually  in  an 
amount  equal  to  imports  of  shrimps  in 
1960.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  April  13.  1961. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
fa  follows: 

By  Mr    ELLENDER: 
Address  entitled  "A  New  Look  at  Agricul- 
ture," delivered  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  L   Freeman  before  the  National  Press 
Club.  Washington,  DC,  April  17,   1961. 


SUDETEN  GERMAN  DAY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  Sudeten  German  Day  will  take 
place  on  Whitsuntide.  In  fact,  the  ob- 
servation will  be  celebrated  in  Cologne, 
Germany,  from  M&y  20  to  May  22  of 
this  year.  Several  hundred  thousand 
people  will  participate  on  this  occasion, 
and  among  the  principal  speakers  will 
be  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  and 
German  Federal  Minister  of  Traffic  Dr. 
Ing.  Hans-Christoph  Seebohm,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  Sudeten  German 
National  Union.  There  will  be  other 
speakers,  including  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Sudeten  German  expellees  ac- 
count for  over  2  m;.Uion  of  the  total  13 
million  expellees  and  refugees  from  com- 
munism now  living  in  West  Germany. 
On  this  occasion  they  will  reaffirm  their 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 


their  faith  that,  by  peaceful  means,  free- 
dom will  be  restored  to  the  enslaved 
peoples  and  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination will  be  returned  to  them. 

I  have  a  somewhat  crude,  but  never- 
theless telling,  translation  of  an  article 
which  appeared  on  February  1  of  this 
year,  in  a  bulletin  published  in  Bonn. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  trans- 
lation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  transla- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Decision  for  PRrsDOM  and  the  Dicnttt  of 
Man — Reason  for  Escape:    Evebtdat   Life 
in   Zone — Audible   and  Visible  Defeat  of 
.  THE  SED-Recimi 

(By  State-Secretary  Dr.  Peter  Paul,  NAIIM, 
Federal  Ministry  for  Expellees,  Refugees 
and  War  Damages  (from  Bulletin  No.  22 
of  the  Press  and  Information  Office  of  the 
Federal  Government) 

The  bulk  of  men  and  women  fleeing  fiom 
the  Soviet-occupied  zone  of  Germany  to  the 
West  belong  to  all  kinds  of  working  as  well 
as  intellectual  classes.  On  the  one  hand 
they  leave  the  zone  because  they — In  con- 
nection with  collectivization — had  lost  their 
basis  and  means  of  existence;  on  the  other 
hand  they  come  to  the  West  because,  facing 
the  Communist  system  of  education  or  the 
terror  of  the  Communist  Party,  there  was  no 
other  way  to  soothe  their  conscience  than 
to  escape.  They  come  also  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  and  their  children's  future.  For 
example,  they  were  unable  to  watch  any 
longer  what  happened  to  the  children  In 
school.  In  kindergarten.  In  the  various  or- 
ganizations of  the  free  German  youth,  or  in 
the  labor  corps  In  the  country  or  In  the  fac- 
tories. They  knew  that  their  talented  son 
was  refused  to  attend  high  school,  since  the 
father  has  not  Joined  so  far  the  SED  or  one 
of  the  so-called  middle-class  parties,  po- 
litically complete)y  coordinated  to  the  SED. 
or  because  son  or  daughter  themselves — as 
a  result  of  their  education  at  home  or  on 
their  own  initiative — have  not  adequately 
taken  part  In  social  life.  Getting  such  an 
insight  Into  the  future  of  the  children  the 
win  of  holding  out.  kept  up  for  more  than 
10  years,  finally  mouldered.  The  same  ex- 
I>erlenced  the  man  of  the  middle  class,  whose 
foundation  for  bearing  sufferings  and  hopes. 
I.e..  his  Independence  and  own  property,  have 
been  taken  away. 

In  the  year  of  1960  hopes  were  blighted, 
desires  were  reduced  to  mere  illusions,  which 
all  together  had  been  a  kind  of  last  support 
for  some  people  during  the  last  decade;  fac- 
ing the  dally  oppression  and  miseries,  they 
considered,  whether,  under  the  burden  of 
SED,  life  was  worth  living  for  at  all. 

TERROR     STRICKEN     IS     NOT     THE     SAME     AS     FEAK 

People     also     escape     because     they     are 

thoroughly  frightened.  After  they  succeeded 
In  fleeing  to  the  West  the  same  people  some- 
times have  dlfflcullles  to  explain  the  begin- 
ning of  their  anxieties,  which  were  threaten- 
ing them  so  hard  still  yesterday.  However, 
it  Is  this  difficulty  which  let  ub  believe 
In  the  anxieties  they  endured.  For  to  be 
terror  stricken  is  not  the  same  as  to  be 
afraid.  I  myself  may  have  the  strong  belief 
that  there  Is  nothing  In  the  world  I  might 
be  afraid  of,  but  I  might  nevertheless  be 
terror  stricken  in  my  hour  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

The  Communist  regime  In  central  Ger- 
many is  well  conscious  of  this  feeling  of  ter- 
ror and  makes  use  of  it.  And  Its  Infernal 
calculation  proves  correct.  Not  the  decisive 
political  events  are  the  reason  for  thi>  ex- 
treme suffering  of  17  millions  of  people.  It 
is  everday  life,  the  ordinary  course  of  which 
may  be  ftill  of  bad  surprises.    Or  Is  It,  per- 


haps, a  usual  thing  that  someone  la  thrilled 
with  horror  when  a  policeman  approaches 
him?  Or  is  it.  perhaps,  usual  in  the  free 
communities  of  the  West  that  in  the  eve- 
ning, after  working  hours,  the  authorized 
agent  of  the  police  quarters  In  question 
visits  a  family,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
same,  if  recently  a  young  man  has  passed  a 
night  with  the  family  Schulze?  Indeed,  the 
way  In  which  the  agent's  question  will  be 
answered  mli?ht  be  fundarftentally  wrong, 
may  be  a  little  too  quick,  or  too  cautious  or 
too  reserved.  Now  you  do  no  longer  enjoy 
your  pipe  as  you  did  before,  the  fine  evening 
of  rest  lf5  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  family 
Is  all  over.  Another  new  little  piece  of  ter- 
ror has  joined  the  old  nightmare. 

THE     CONTINUITY     OF    THE    NUMBER     OF 
REFUGEES      IS      SENSATIONAL 

Two  hundred  thousands  of  Germans  fled 
for  one  or  the  other  reason,  or  for  a  whole 
bundle  of  reasons,  from  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone  of  our  country  during  the  last  year, 
about  60,000  more  than  1959.  However,  not 
the  Individual  numbers,  nor  the  Increase,  the 
further  rise  of  this  stream  of  refugees  is  the 
most  striking  event.  The  continuity  of  the 
number  of  refugees  since  the  Communist 
system  has  established  itself  In  central  Ger- 
many Is  rather  sensational. 

Would  it  not  be  reasonable.  If  one  day  the 
flight  from  central  Germany  should  stagnate 
or  come  to  a  halt?  Whoever  had  a  reason 
for  escape,  certainly  had  several  favorable 
moments  in  the  past  to  do  so.  Whoever 
decided  himself  otherwise,  well,  he  will 
know  how  to  settle  things.  One  should 
think  so  Indeed — nevertheless  that  is  not 
so.  And  It  will  never  be  that  way.  For  the 
system  Is  getting  more  and  more  refined 
and  cunning  every  day.  it  goes  to  extremes — 
In  Its  last  consequences  It  thus  seizes  one 
class  of  the  jxjpulatlon  after  the  other. 

THE    FLIGHT    OF    THK   TOtJTH 

Besides  the  flight  of  the  intelligentsia  of 
all  faculties,  of  experts  In  agriculture.  Indus- 
try, and  handicraft,  It  is  especially  the  flight 
of  the  youth,  who  herewith  give  a  flrm 
answer  In  the  negative  to  the  regime.  Wher- 
ever youth  Is  fleeing,  life,  simply.  Is  fleeing 
too.  The  fact  that  the  youth  is  running 
away  from  the  Soviet  occupied  zone,  there- 
fore weighs  twice  as  much:  as  a  loss  of 
national  substance  and  as  a  political  demon- 
stration. For,  no  doubt.  In  Its  sphere  of 
activity  the  SED  Is  doing  much  for  the  ris- 
ing generations — the  party  generously  is 
awarding  scholarships  and  premiums,  it  fur- 
thers the  young  men  and  women  in  the 
factories.  It  orde^s  juveniles  Into  those  cor- 
porations, which  have  to  act  as  If  they  were 
a  parliamentary  body  corporate.  But  for 
that  very  reason  all  efforts  are  In  vain — the 
party  orders  and  it  sheds  Its  cornucopia  of 
millions  of  marks,  unlimited  at  disposal, 
only  upon  a  certain  group,  on  purpose,  l.e  .  to 
a  political  effect.  The  p>arty  refuses  subsi- 
dies justlfled  according  to  the  man's  effi- 
ciency, because  political  opinions  as  well  as 
political  reliability  are  placed  ahead  of  a 
man's  efficiency  or  capability. 

Fair  juveniles  respond  to  such  way  of 
acting  never  by  hypocrisy  but  by  rebellion 
or — since  that  is  impossible  In  the  midst  of 
Soviet  divisions — by  escape.  Thxis  young 
people  are  fleeing  again  and  agam,  even 
though,  with  regard  to  their  financial  situ- 
ation, they  were  living  not  only  In  easy  cir- 
cumstances but  under  splendid  conditions, 
considering  the  opportunity  of  a  quick 
career.  Yet  they  will  neglect  this  oppor- 
tunity and  go  to  the  West.  They,  it  is  true, 
do  not  go  at  random.  But  they  also  do  not 
go  because  something  decoyed  them:  some- 
thing simply  urged  them  to  do  so.  This 
filght  of  the  youth  is  the  most  audible  as 
well  as  visible  defeat  of  a  regime,  a  political 
regime,  which  never  fails  to  make  the  im- 
pression of  intending  to  shape  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 
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THE   SACRIFICE   OF   BEING   DIVIOCD 

All  of  them  are  refugees,  the  young  ones 
and  the  old  ones,  the  workers  as  well  as  the 
employees  and  the  Independent  employers, 
and  also  the  brides,  who  desire  nothing  but 
to  marry,  and  the  mothers  and  grandmothers 
who  wish  nothing  but  to  Join  their  chil- 
dren. All  of  them  are  refugees  for  they  al- 
ways must  leave  behind  more  than  they 
can  hope  to  find  again.  They  are  refugees 
too,  for  they  have  taken  measures  and  made 
up  their  mmd.  For  it  is  the  Intention  of 
the  regime  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  re- 
tuse  any  legal  emigration,  in  order  to  en- 
force a  marriage  In  Its  sphere  of  power 
or  to  unite  a  family  in  the  provinces  of 
Saxony  or  Mecklenburg  instead  within  the 
Provinces  of  Bavaria  or  Sleswick-Holstein. 
The  escape  has  consequences  for  both,  the 
one  who  goes  away  as  well  as  for  those  who 
remain  at  home — and.  furthermore,  for  Ger- 
many Indeed,  this  country,  which  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  Is  still  non- 
dlvlded.  undergoes  a  shifting  of  its  national 
substance,  which  might  deepen  the  split. 
And  yet  It  is  also  a  comfort  to  know  that 
the  whole  of  the  German  nation  has  decided 
Itself  for  the  West  Day  after  day  the  refu- 
gees are  the  representatives  for  this  clear  in- 
ner decision. 

It  is  consoling  that  whip  and  cake,  terror 
and  cunning  could  not  separate  the  popula- 
tion of  the  zone  from  the  West,  but  Induced 
them  to  decide  themselves  for  the  ideas  of 
the  West  This  decision  for  freedom  and 
the  dignity  of*man  Is  more  conscious  than 
that  of  those  Germans,  who  consider  a  life 
In  freedom  a  matter-of-course  affair,  scarce- 
ly  noticed. 


THE  UNTOLD  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
respected  public  affairs  journal.  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  has  performed  a 
great  public  service  in  printing  in  its 
issue  of  April  17,  1961.  an  article  entitled 
•"The  Untold  Story  of  the  Civil  War." 
This  presentation  is  the  most  factual, 
unbiased  analysis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  War  Between  the  States  and 
its  aftermath  of  Reconstruction  and 
present-day  trends  and  conditions  ever 
written.  One  reading  it  with  an  open 
mind  cannot  help  gaining  a  new  insight 
into  southern  attitudes,  aspirations,  and 
mores,  or  obtaining  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  great  harm  which  is  being 
done  by  latter-day  abolitionists,  in  their 
politically  motivated  efforts  to  impose 
a  new  judicial  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion on  the  region.  I  commend  the  ed- 
itors of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for 
their  excellent  presentation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  article  and  the  ac- 
companying tables  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the  US    News  &  World  Report, 
Apr.    17,    19611 

The  Untold  Story  of  the  Civil  War — After 
100  Years — A  Look  at  the  Facts 
(The  actual  battles — some  of  the  bloodiest 
ever  fought — we  e  only  a  small  part  of  the 
toll  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War.  Deep  scars  of 
that  great  conflict  still  remain  a  century 
later — after  the  scars  of  two  world  wars  have 
faded  Why?  On  these  pages  is  the  story 
behind  the  story  of  history  s  costliest  civil 
war.) 


It  was  April  12,  1861 — Just  100  years  ago — 
when  the  shots  were  fired  that  signaled  the 
start  of  this  Nation's  Civil  War. 

The  centennial  of  that  most  bloody  of 
American  wars  Is  beginning  to  be  observed. 
Speeches  are  to  be  made.  Battles  will  be 
reenacted  Much  Is  being  written  to  re- 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  war's  military 
personalities  and  campaigns. 

The  real  story  of  that  war  remains  untold, 
however.  It  Is  a  story  that  is  still  unfolding 
In  the  South  s  continued  resistance  to  racial 
desegregation  and  In  its  widespread  reliance 
on  a  one-party  p>olitlcal  system.  In  this 
story  Is  found  an  answer  to  the  question 
why  many  Southern  States  lay  prostrate  for 
so  long,  did  not  really  join  In  the  Nation's 
rapid  growth  until  during  and  after  World 
War  II. 

In  the  story  of  the  Civil  War  Is  a  study 
In  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
cans toward  their  defeated  enemies  of  World 
War  II  and  their  Attitude  toward  defeated 
fellow  Americans. 

A  part  of  the  story  Is  told  for  you  graphi- 
cally In  the  charts  on  these  pages. 

The  story  Itself  starts  more  than  50  years 
before  the  first  shots  were  fired  at  Port 
Sumter. 

before     1861 

George  Washlngfton  freed  In  his  will  all 
slaves  under  his  personal  control,  but  owned 
many  slaves  during  his  lifetime.  Thomaa 
Jefferson  owned  slaves,  though  he  regarded 
slavery  as  a  dying  Institution  and  provided 
for  some  of  his  own  slaves  to  be  freed.  At 
least  8  of  the  15  Presidents  before  the 
Civil  War  were  slaveowners.  Slavery  came 
to  underlie  the  economy  of  the  South,  which 
was  based  almost  solely  on  agriculture. 

As  the  nation  expanded,  new  States  were 
added  in  the  North  and  West.  Population 
growth  was  largely  In  theve  same  areaa. 
Political  power  gradually  shifted  away  from 
the  farmlhg  South  to  the  North,  with  Its 
growing  industries.  The  South  found  itself 
selling  its  cotton  In  world  markets  at  com- 
petitive prices,  while  forced  to  buy  Ita  shoes 
and  clothing  and  luxuries  In  tariff-protected 
markets  In  the  North.  Southerners  felt  that 
their  region  was  becoming  a  colony  of  the 
North. 

Reacting  to  these  pressures.  South  Caro- 
lina threatened  to  tjuit  the  Union  In  the 
1830's.  President  Andrew  Jackson,  himself  a 
southerner,  slammed  the  door  on  that  effort. 
By  1860,  control  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  tjie 
House,  had  passed  to  the  North.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  won  the  Presidency  that 
year.  Eleven  Southern  States  decided  to  go 
out  of  the  Union  and  form  a  government  of 
their  own,  even  at  the  price  of  war, 

DURING    the     war 

The  same  forces  that  brought  political  de- 
feat to  the  South  In  the  years  leading  up  to 
the  war  contributed  to  Its  military  defeat  In 
war.  The  South  won  the  early  battles.  Its 
armies  were  brilliantly  commanded  and 
fought  well  But  the  North,  with  superior 
forces  of  manpower  and  mighty  Industries, 
finally  split  the  South! 

after   the    war 

At  war's  end,  the  South  lay  prostrate. 
Nearly  one  of  every  four  white  men  In  uni- 
form had  been  killed  or  died  In  service. 
Many  more  were  maimed.  Cities,  Industries. 
and  railroads  had  been  burned  and  dis- 
mantled. Rich  farming  regions  In  Virginia, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  had  been  laid 
waste  by  northern  armle^ 

The  North  h«d  applied  a  scorched-earth 
policy  to  several  of  the  South's  richest  States. 
At  the  same  time.  3.5  million  slaves  were 
freed — forcing  a  revolution  In  the  agricul- 
tural system  that  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
South's  economy. 

A  CONTRAST 

After  the  United  States  helped  to  defeat 
Germany  and  Japan  In  World  War  II.  great 


efforts  were   made   to  ease  the  pain  of  de- 
feat for  those  nations. 

So  extensive  have  been  the  various  pro- 
grams that  poured  billions  of  dollars  Into 
foreign  nations  that  an  American  Secretary 
of  Treasury  in  late  1960  went  to  Germany, 
one  of  the  defeated  nations  of  World  War 
II.  to  ask  for  help  In  carrying  the  relief  load 
And  Soviet  Russia,  which  the  United  States 
helped  to  stave  off  defeat  less  than  20  years 
ago,  now  Is  challenging  thU  country  for 
world  leadership. 

different  in  the  SOtTTH 

All  was  different  after  the  defeat  of  the 
American  South. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  the  South  was  pros- 
trate. Yet  the  North  Imposed  military  oc- 
cupation upon  the  Southern  SUtes  until 
1877.  which  was  12  years  after  the  fighting 
stopped. 

There  were  no  great  relief  efforts  by  the 
North  comparable  to  those  made  by  the 
United  States  after  World  War  XT,  even 
though  more  than  a  million  f>ersons  faced 
sUrvatlon  In  the  South  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  war — and  some  did  starve.  Only 
a  pittance  of  aid  came  from  the  North  The 
Government  In  Washington  created  a  Preed- 
mens  Bureau,  which  got^»4  In  taxes  on  cot- 
ton for  each  $1  It  gave  for  relief.  Funds 
from  private  charities  in  the  North  were  pa- 
thetically small  In  comparison  to  ^hat  was 
needed 

Not  only  had  cities,  farms,  and  Industrie* 
been  laid  waste,  but  the  South's  capital 
went  up  In  the  smoke  of  war  Emanlcipa- 
tlon  of  slaves  took  $4  billion  of  capital  In- 
vestment from  southern  planters.  The 
people  were  left  with  almost  $2  5  billion  of 
worthless  Confederate  bonds  and  currency 
In  their  hands.  Plantations  were  worth  lit- 
tle without  the  unpaid  labor  that  had  sus- 
tained them  And  the  people  were  going 
hungry 

FODDER    FOR    FOOD 

Reports  of  the  time  tell  of  men  and 
women  huddling  about  blackened  chimneys, 
all  that  remained  from  their  homes,  and 
eating  wheat  bran  and  the  corn  collected 
from  places  where  Sherman's  army  had  fed 
their  horses.  Women  and  children  begged 
for  food  from  door  to  door  Farmers  had 
no  work  animals.  There  were  stories  of 
women  being  yoked  to  plows.  There  was 
no  seed,  few  farm  implements 

Confederate  generals  went  home  after  the 
war  asking  what  they  could  do  to  earn  their 
bread  One  went  to  plowing,  another  worked 
as  a  day  laborer  In  the  yards  of  the  South 
Carolina  railroad.  A  colonel  peddled  his 
wife's  pies  A  planter  did  the  family  wash. 
Sidney  Lanier,  the  Georgia  poet,  wrote: 
Pretty  much  the  whole  of  life  has  been 
merely  not  dying." 

Instead  of  help  from  the  North.  Federal 
armies  were  used  to  Impose  a  political  rule 
of  former  slaves  and  carpetbaggers  upon 
southern  communities. 

After  World  War  II.  the  United  SUtM 
used  some  of  Its  gold  to  help  create  an  In- 
ternational Bank  and  International  mone- 
tary funds  to  stabilize  world  currencies 
and  stimulate  the  flow  of  capital  abroad. 

By  contrast.  US  Treasury  agents  streamed 
through  the  South  In  1865,  grabbing  cotton, 
land,  anything  that  they  claimed  to  have 
been  the  property  of  the  Confederacy.  They 
took  cotton  valued  at  $30  million  Behind 
them  came  hordes  of  carpetbaggers  from  the 
North  to  drain  away  any  southern  capital 
they  could  lay  hands  on. 

Agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Joined 
with  Republican  Party  workers  to  organize 
the  freed  slaves  and  march  them  to  the  polls 
The  Negroes  were  told  that  southern  white 
I>eople  were  their  enemies.  Negroes  were 
beaten  if  they  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Thousands  of  Negroes  did  not  know  the 
names  of  the  men  for  whom  they  were  voting. 
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Much  of  the  bacon  and  ham.  sent  from  the 
North  for  needy  people  went  to  buy  votes. 

These  were  the  votes  that  were  used  to 
keep  m  power  the  governments  that  ruled 
the  Southern  States.  Laws  were  written  to 
aid  fraud.  Thievery  was  fantastic.  Between 
1868  and  1874.  the  carpetbaggers  managed  to 
build  up  the  Stat<'  debts  in  the  South  by 
»101. 232.000.  They  left  little  or  nothing  to 
show  for  the  money  they  spent.  Mississip- 
pi's tax  rates,  for  example  were  14  times 
higher  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning. 

Rulers  of  the  Southern  States  came  from 
Ohio,  Massachusetts.  PencLsylvanla,  Illinois. 
Maine.  New  York.  Iowa,  other  Northern 
SUtes. 

ULBTtUa    PKOBLEMS 

Out  of  it  all  came  problems  tAid  attitudes 
that  have  persisted  for  100  years.  Even  now, 
the  Southern  States  are  fighting  to  hold  the 
line  against  changes  In  segregation.  In  vot- 
ing, In  other  things.  They  are  In  coalition 
In  Congress  with  so-called  conservative  Re- 
publicans on  many  Issues. 

It  was  the  Civil  War  and  what  happened 
In  the  years  that  followed  that  developed 
the  current  southern  attitudes  toward  Ne- 
groes, education,  labor.  Industry,  farming 
and  all  of  the  Issues  of  today 

NECaO     VOTING 

There  Is  a  dem^uid  now  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  Washington  that  the  South- 
ern States  give  tht'  vote  to  Negroes  without 
restriction. 

It  is  a  little-known  fact  that  Negroes  did 
vote  In  the  South  lor  26  years  after  the  Civil 
War.  Under  military  rule,  when  the  Ne- 
groes were  marched  to  the  polls  by  northern 
leaders,  they  voteii  Republican.  After  the 
troops  left,  the  Negroes  took  their  orders 
from  southern  whites  and  voted  Democratic 

Before  long,  it  developed,  elections  \pere 
getting  too  expensive.  There  were  com- 
plaints by  local  pclitlclans  that  Negro  votes 
were  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Out  of  this  situation  came  the  present  laws 
In  Southern  States  that  make  It  hard  for 
Negroes  to  qualify  for  the  vote.  Poll  taxes 
and  literacy  tests  were  deliberately  devised 
to  limit  Negro  voting. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past,  many  south- 
erners argue  that  If  the  restrictions  were 
removed,  there  would  be  a  return  to  the  days 
of  wholesale  vote  buying. 

ONK-FABTT     STSTEIC 

Republicans.  In  recent  campaigns,  have 
been  fighting  hard  to  win  Senate  and  House 
seats  in  the  South,  to  broaden  the  footholds 
they  have  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Florida,  and  Texas.  They  has  as  yet 
had  little  success. 

Democrats  hold  99  of  the  106  House  seats 
and  every  Senate  teat  from  the  11  States  of 
the  former  Confed«racy. 

This  situation — I>emocratlc  domination  of 
^  the  politics  of  the  South — stems  directly 
from  the  Reconstruction  period  and  the  car- 
petbag regimes  that  were  run  by  northern 
Republicans  TTiere  was  a  sizable  Whig 
Party  in  the  South  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln 
found  enough  Republican  support  among 
former  Whigs  to  start  reconstruction  in  sev- 
eral   Southern    States    before   his   death. 

Under  northern  military  rule,  however, 
native  white  southerners  became  disgusted 
with  the  frauds  and  corruption  that  filled 
southern  statehouses.  They  quit  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  droves.  Pew  natives  were 
left  In  the  party  by  the  time  State  govern- 
ment   was    restored    to    the    South's    whites. 

Through  the  years  that  followed.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  South  helped  Negroes 
to  remain  In  command  of  Republican  pa- 
tronage and  the  party  organization  there. 
The  word  was  spread  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  a  Negro  party.  This  acted  to 
prevent  capable  whites  from  going  Into  the 
Republican    Party    to    build    It   Into   a   real 


comp>etltlve  organization  and  It  smothered 
any  two-party  system  In  the  South  for 
generations. 

It  Is  only  within  the  last  10  years  that 
native  southern  whites  have  been  moving 
into  the  Republican  Party  In  large  numbers. 
But  the  stigma  of  Reconstruction,  when  the 
South  was  ruled  by  a  combination  of  Re- 
publicans and  Negroes,  has  not  yet  been  fully 
forgotten. 

SEGREGATION   LAWS 

The  South  Is  stirring  wilh  protests  by 
Negroes  about  segregation  laws,  "fhere  are 
8lt-lo  demonstrations,  with  Negroes  de- 
manding restaurant  service  with  whites 
Some  Negroes  have  been  Jailed.  All  over 
the  South,  segregated  schools  are  under  at- 
tack. 

The  new  Negro  Is  challenging  the  laws  that 
try  to  keep  him  In  a  separate  part  of  town, 
and  require  him  to  use  separate  facilities 
from  the  white  man.  In  the  Nortli,  there 
are  questions  about  the  southern  whites'  re- 
sistance  to  integration. 

Why  the  resistance?  The  answer  lies  In 
the  past.  Many  white  southerners  remember 
stories  told  in  their  families  of  the  way 
Negro  soldiers  prodded  white  men,  their  for- 
mer masters,  off  pavements  while  the  South 
was  under  military  rule  of  the  North  In  the 
Reconstruction   period. 

For  many  years  after  Reconstruction,  there 
was  little  segregation  In  the  So«th.  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  Negroes  were  served  at 
the  same  bars  with  whites.  They  ate  In  the 
same  restaurants,  rode  In  the  same  railroad 
coaches  In  much  of  the  South. 

Segregation  laws  did  not  develop  until  the 
1890  s  In  most  of  the  South.  They  grew  up 
largely  as  a  defense  mechanism,  installed  by 
whites  who  feared  that.  If  the  barriers  stayed 
down,  social  equality  might  develop.  Par 
greater  than  the  segregation  laws,  as  a  com- 
F>elllng  Influence  to  separate  the  races,  was 
the  code  of  social  behavior  which  set  aside 
for  whites  certain  areas  In  parks,  theaters, 
and  elsewhere,  and  gave  Negroes  certain  sec- 
tions In  which  to  live,  and  barred  them  from 
white  hotels  and  theaters. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  there  was  no  question 
about  the  master-slave  relationship.  In  Re- 
construction, northerners  told  Negroes  that 
the  southern  white  men  were  their  enemies. 
Then  the  northerners  left  and  the  Negroes 
became  dependent  upon  relations  with  these 
same  white  people  for  a  livelihood. 

As  Negroes  streamed  Into  southern  cities, 
after  the  farm  economy  began  to  come  apart, 
relations  between  the  races  became  more 
strained.  Codes  of  behavior  and  segregation 
laws  became  more  tightly  fljced.  ■ 

At  the  same  time,  Job  competition  was 
rising:  feelings  were  higher. 

Pressures  from  outside  for  southerners  to 
change  the  laws  were  resisted  fiercely. 
There  still  was  the  recollection  by  southern- 
ers of  the  time  when  northern  biyonets 
ruled  their  States.  Slavery,  a  Civil  War  that 
freed  the  slaves,  a  Reconstruction  period 
when  the  Negroes  were  used  as  pawns,  all 
these  shaped  today's  attitudes  In  the  South. 

MIXED    SCHOOLS 

There  are  lawsvilts  and  demonstrations 
and  disturbances  as  schools  are  desegregated. 
Federal  troops  were  sent  to  Little  Rock  to 
Install  a  few  Negroes  In  a  white  high  school 
In  1957.  Mothers  marched  In  front  of  New 
Orleans  schools  last  December  protesting 
desegregation.  Many  northerners  ask  why 
there  Is  still  so  much  feeling. 

The  answer  goes  straight  back  to  slavery 
and  Reconstruction.  All  Southern  States 
had  laws  forbidding  masters  to  teach  their 
slaves  to  read  and  write.  Most  of  the  freed 
slaves  were  totally  ignorant,  many  of  them — 
smuggled  In  from  Africa  during  the  1850's — 
could  not  even  speak  English. 

Even  In  the  Reconstruction  period,  there 
were  no  mixed  schools  in  the  South.  For 
that    matter,    there    were    very    few   In    the 


North.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  set  up  4,000 
schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South.  No  one 
built  any  schools  there  for  whites. 

After  the  war,  no  money  came  In  to  help 
pay  teachers  or  rebuild  burned  schoolhouses. 
Southerners  created  such  schools  as  they 
could  by  patching  up  smashed  store  build- 
ings, nailing  cotton  sheds  together,  and  tried 
to  pay  teachers  In  produce. 

In  spite  of  the  poverty  of  Southern  States, 
there  was  an  effort  to  give  some  sort  of  edu- 
cation to  both  races  In  two  separate  school 
systems.  One  result:  As  late  as  1936  the 
average  white  teacher  in  Georgia  was  getting 
onlj  a  third  as  much  as  the  teacher  doing 
the  same  work  in  California. 

At  that  time,  the  South  was  trying  to  edu- 
cate a  third  of  the  Nation's  children  In  a 
dual  school  system,  but  it  had  only  a  sixth 
of  the  Nation's  school  revenues 

The  desolation  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
poverty  that  followed  were  a  drag  on  south- 
ern education  for  80  years. 

COTTON    ECONOMT 

For  southern  farmers  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  there  were  no  Government  crop 
loans,  no  free  seed,  no  new  farm  Implements 
to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  marching 
armies. 

Planters  came  home  to  hungry  families 
and  found  hosts  of  Negroes,  former  slaves, 
also  to  be  fed.  For  a  short  time,  many  of 
the  Negroes  were  fed  by  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  farmer's  cot- 
ton. When  military  government  ended, 
southern  farmers  were  left  with  3.5  million 
free  Negroes  on  their  hands,  most  of  them 
untrained  for  anything  except  raising  cotton. 

The  former  masters  were  almost  as  poor  as 
the  Negroes.  For  the  most  part,  the  Whites 
had  only  land,  no  money  to  pay  workers. 
Out  of  this  situation  grew  a  system  of  share- 
cropping.  The  farmer  furnished  the  land. 
He  mortgaged  his  crop  in  advance  to  get  sup- 
plies for  himself  and  the  Negroes.  The  crop 
was  divided  between  landowner  and  tenant. 

Cotton  was  the  only  cash  crop  that  could 
be  grown.  There  were  no  markets  In  the 
South  for  dairy  products  or  grain.  There 
were  few  banks.  Money  had  to  come  from 
merchant  suppliers;  like  it  or  not.  the  farmer 
had  to  raise  cotton. 

Sharecropplng  the  cotton  fields  became  a 
way  of  life — and  cotton  became  a  drug  on  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Its  price  went  down 
to  10  cents  a  pound,  then  down  to  5  cents. 
Both  white  farmers  and  Negroes  were  caught 
In  grinding  poverty.     It  deepened  for  years. 

Not  until  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal  in 
the  1930's  did  official  Washington  show  any 
real  concern  about  the  plight  of  the  South. 
And  not  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
did  any  real  relief  come. 

With  the  surge  of  war  Industries  in  the 
1940'8.  m&ny  Negroes  left  the  farms  for  Jobs 
In  southern  cities — or  In  the  North.  New 
markets  began  opening  up.  More  business 
was  moving  Into  the  South,  where  there 
was.  as  always,  a  plentiful  supply  of  labor. 

INDtrSTRLAL    REVOLUTION 

Complaints  are  heard  now  In  New  England, 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  In  other  areas 
of  the  North  that  are  losing  Industries  to  the 
South.  In  the  South,  there  Is  a  hearty  wel- 
come for  the  newcomers  In  the  past  two 
decades,  the  South  has  undergone  something 
of  an  Industrial  revolution. 

But  it  has  been  a  long,  hard  road  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  In 
1860,  the  South  had  17.2  percent  of  the  fac- 
tories and  11.6  percent  of  the  capital  In  the 
Nation.  By  1904 — with  the  war  jears  far 
behind — it  had  15.3  percent  of  the  plants  and 
11  percent  of  the  capital.  .^- 

In  the  1880's,  delegations  went  n^tii  to 
plead  the  case  of  the  South,  coined  the 
phrase  "The  New  South."  Prominent  South- 
erners Joined  In  the  effort.     A  son  of  Gen. 
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Bobert  E  Lee  beaded  a  tin  mining  company. 
A  nephew  of  the  general  was  vice  president 
of  a  railroad  and  headed  a  hotel  firm.  Some 
Investors,  looking  Tor  a  place  to  malce  a  dollar 
quickly,  did  send  money  Into  the  South. 

TowQ£ites  were  hewn  out  of  tlmberlands 
Vineyards  were  planted.  Industries  built  and 
mines  opened  New  Englanders  developed  a 
town  at  Fort  Payne,  Ala.  Part  ol  this  work 
endured,  but  other  settlements  later  turned 
Into   ghost    towns. 

A    TTMB    OF    FORTTTNTS 

The  turn  of  the  century  was  a  time  when 
big  fortunes  were  being  made  and  trusts  were 
being  developed  by  Eastern  capital.  The 
South  and  the  West  were  Inviting  targets. 

Northern  capitalists  took  command  of 
many  southern  resources.  A  cottonseed -oil 
firm  owned  In  the  North  controlled  88  per- 
cent of  the  production  of  that  product  T'he 
entire  supply  of  American  bauxite,  found  In 
four  southern  States,  went  to  one  northern 
company.  Control  of  80  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's sulphur  was  picked  up  by  another  flrm. 

Oil  broke  out  of  the  ground  In  Texas. 
Three  northern  arms  were  there  with  pipe- 
lines and  complete  control  of  transportation 
and  refineries.  They  set  their  own  prices. 
The  first  5  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  from 
the  Spindletop  field  brought  the  producers 
only  from  3   to   17   cents  a   barrel. 

Control  of  the  major  southern  railroads, 
the  Alabama  coal  and  Iron  Industry,  many 
millions  of  acres  of  southern  tlmberlands 
was  all  held  by  northern  Interests.  Only 
the  cotton-textUe  Industry  and  the  tobacco 
Industry,  among  major  enterprises,  remained 
principally  under  southern  control. 

The  South  had  not  come  to  a  full  re- 
covery. It  still  was  lagging  behind  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  The  depression  of  the  1930*3 
arrived  in  the  South  earlier  and  lingered 
longer  than  any  place  else.  ^ 

OPPRJESSION      WTTHOCT     TROOPS? 

Par  Into  the  20th  century  southerners 
continued  to  say  that  northerners  were 
treating  the  South  like  a  conquered  prov- 
ince. The  only  difference  was  that  the 
troops  were  gone. 

Justification  for  this  statement,  south- 
erners said,  was  found  In  the  fact  that  In- 
dustries and  agencies  controlled  by  north- 
erners set  freight  rates  and  steel  prices  that 
had  the  effect  of  barring  southern  manu- 
facturers from  comp>€tltlon  with  their 
northern  counterparts. 

Southern  shippers  had  to  pay  higher 
freight  rates  than  did  shippers  In  the  North- 
east for  sending  the  same  goods  equal  dis- 
tances. Rates  were  set  by  southern  rail- 
roads, but  the  roads  were  controlled,  largely, 
by  no;-thern  capital.  The  rates  held  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
sion.    Not  until   1945  was  this  changed. 

The  southern  steel  Industry,  doing  a  boom- 
ing business  in  1900,  was  virtually  stopped 
in  its  tracks,  southerners  said,  by  a  rate 
structure  imposed  by  the  North.  The  rates 
required  payment  of  price  differentials  bo 
sharp  that  it  became  cheaper  for  an  industry 
In  New  Orleans  to  buy  steel  from  Pitts- 
burgh than  from  Birmingham.  Not  until 
World  War  II  were  changes  made  In  this 
system. 

THE     SOUTH     AVD     LABOR 

The  smashing  of  industries  in  the  Civil 
War  and  the  poverty  that  lingered  on  the 
farms  through  the  years  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  of  labor  In  the  South.  This 
B^'tll  has  not  been  absorbed  by  the  new  In- 
dustries. And  the  scramble  for  jobs  helps 
to  cause  southern  labor  to  shy  away  from 
unions. 

Time  and  again,  organizers  for  labor 
unions  have  tried  to  make  union  men  of 
southern  workers  and  have  failed.  Resist- 
ance Is  stout.  Organization  still  lags. 
Northern    Industries    find    this    an    Inviting 


situation.  To  many,  it  is  particularly  so  in 
view  of  the  botintlful  resources  found  In  the 
South. 

azsouacxs 

Southerners,  listing  the  things  that  their 
region  has  to  offer  industry,  can  go  on  end- 
lessly. Sometimes,  they  start  with  climate 
and  electric  power.  Again,  It  will  b«  water. 
oil,  gas,  sulfur,  salt,  coal,  Iron  ore,  low  tax 
rates. 

In  the  1890s.  a  southern  booster  said;  "We 
must  induce  capital  to  come  here  by  offer- 
ing cheaper  taxation,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper 
coal,  cheaper-  pKiwer.  and  much  more  public 
spirit."  For  many  parts  of  the  South,  that 
offer  has  not  changed  much. 

IN     1861     AND     1961 

A  century  after  Port  Sumter,  the  South  is 
Just  beginning  to  come  from  under  the  cloud 
of  war  and  reconstruction.  New  Industries 
are  moving  in.  Southern  forests  are  being 
replanted.  Poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products, 
and  cattle  largely  have  replaced  cotton  In 
the  facm  economy.  And  the  Negro  problem 
rapidly  Is  moving  North. 

The  help  that  was  withheld  from  the 
South  by  the  North  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finally  got  there  during  World  War 
11-75  years  after  the  Civil  War  ended.  That 
Is  the  untold  story  of  the  Civil  War. 

Thi3  wa3  the  Civil  War — At  tear's  start  the 
South  was  overmatched. 
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'  Including  3.300,000  slaves. 

Note.— The  .North  had  7  times  as  much  Iwak  oHiital 
as  tbe  South;  basic  industries  on  the  verge  of  gre.u 
RTowth;  enormous  resources  in  raetah  and  skfl!c<l  Trork- 
ers. 

The  South  bad  land,  cotton,  staves  aini  few  industrMw 
that  could  provide  war  maieriai. 


How  THE  North  Won:  Bt  Strangling  the 
SotTTH's  Economy,  Devastating  Her  Land, 
Encircling  and  Destroting  Her  Forces 

Phase  1 ;  Blockade  of  southern  ports,  aimed 
at  cutting  off  the  South  from  supplies  of 
war  material  from  England  and  France. 

Phase  2:  Splitting  the  West  off  from  the 
South  by  taking  the  Mississippi  River,  seal- 
ing off  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

Phase  3:  Splitting  the  South  a  second  time 
by  driving  a  wedge  from  Tennessee  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  separating  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia from  Its  southern  bases  of  support. 

Phase  4:  Scorching  the  earth  to  break  the 
Souths  win  to  resist,  starting  the  process 
by  burning  out  the  "breadbasket"  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  continuing  It  on 
General  Sherman's  march  through  Georgia, 
meanwhile  keeping  constant  pressure  on  all 
southern  armies. 


DtTiTNO  THE  War  the  North  Became  am  In- 

DTTSTRIAL    OlANT,  THE  SOTTTH   A    SHELL-TOKW 

Wreck 

In  the  fighting,  northern  forces  lost  360,000 
dead,  the  South  258,000  from  battles  and 
disease.  That  was  one  man  out  of  every  five 
In  uniform  for  the  North;  one  out  of  every 
four  for  the  South.  The  North  had  more 
manpower  to  draw  on  than  the  South.  If 
the  death  rate  in  World  Wau-  II  had  equaled 
that  of  the  Civil  War,  there  WMild  have  been 
36  million  American  deatT  instead  of 
405.000. 

The  North  grew  under  war's  stimulus. 
Factories  multiplied,  4,000  miles  of  new  rail- 


road were  built;  trade  zoomed.  Only  a  few 
towns  were  burned  by  Confederate  raiders. 
The  North  ended  the  war  Incomparably 
stronger  than  It  was  at  the  start. 

The  South  came  apart  under  the  blows 
of  total  war.  Cltles^Atlanta.  Richmond, 
Columbia — were  burned.  Many  others,  such 
as  Vlcksburg  and  Petersburg,  were  heavily 
damaged.  Prime  farming  regions  of  the 
South — the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  central 
Georgia — were  gutted.  Railroads,  banks, 
factories  were  wiped  out  and  the  South*8 
currency  lost  Its  value.  General  Grant  let 
southern  soldiers  keep  their  horses,  all  that 
was  left  for  many  southern  families. 


After  the  Wax  Instzas  or  a  Marshall  Plan 
THi  South  Got  RrcoNSTRUcnoif 

Northern  military  forces  occupied  the 
South  until  1877— la  years  after  the  war 
ended. 

A  million  southern  whites  In  remote  areas 
nearly  starved  in  the  first  year  after  the  war. 
Little  relief  was  sent  down  from  the  North. 
There  was  no  counterpart  for  the  aid  that 
United  States  gave  Germany  and  Japan  after 
World  War  II. 

Instead  of  a  Marshall  plan  to  rebuild  the 
South,  Congress  turned  the  South  over  to 
northern  carpetbaggers  and  southern  scala- 
wags. Using  the  votes  of  Negroes,  they  cap- 
tured State  and  local  governments,  squeezed 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
South  in  taxes  and  graft.  The  carpetbagger 
Governor  of  Louisiana  piled  up  tl  million 
In  4  years,  while  his  salary  was  $8,000  a  year. 

Southern  churches  were  seized  If  tliey  had 
been  used  for  hospitals,  their  buildings  and 
property   given   to   northern   denominations. 

A  tax  on  cotton  was  levied  by  Congress, 
taking  $70  million  from  southern  fanners 
In  the  first  3  years  after  the  war. 

Pressure  stayed  on  for  years  after  the  war. 
In  1875.  four-fifths  of  the  town  of  Greenville, 
Miss.,  was  offered  for  sale  for  taxes  imposed 
by  the  carpetbaggers.  In  South  Carolina, 
437.000  acres  of  land  were  seized  by  tax  col- 
lectors In  1  year,  nearly  10  years  after  the  war 
was  over. 

Special  trains  were  run  from  the  North, 
bringing  sfjeculators  who  bought  up,  among 
other  things,  57  million  acres  of  prime 
southern  forests  for  as  little  as  26  cents  an 
acre. 

Cotton,  the  South  s  main  product,  was  left 
unprotected  from  foreign  competition,  while 
northern  industrial  goods  got  tariffs^  Cotton 
dropped  to  5  cents  a  pound  In  the  1890'b. 

8<^uthern  railroads  were  bought  up  by 
northerners.  Discriminatory  freight  rates 
developed,  making  it  impossible  for  southern 
Industries  to  compete  with  the  North. 
This,  generally,  was  the  rate  picture  for  80 
years  after  the  Civil  War.  A  Supreme  Court 
decision  changed  it  in  1945. 


lit  1938,  73  Years  Atteb  Cfvtl  Wax — Why 
P.DJR.  Called  the  South  "Nation's  No.  1 
Economic  Problem  ' 

The  Government's  National  Emergency 
Council   said  In  a    1938  report: 

"More  than  half  the  South's  farm  fam- 
ilies were  tenants  living  In  pKJverty  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  poorest  pea-sants  In  Europe. 

"The  average  tenant  family  in  the  South 
received  a  yearly  mcome  of  $73  per  person. 

"Of  3  million  southern  farm  families,  only 
3  percent  lived  In  houses  having  inside 
plumbing.  One-fifth  had  no  toilets,  inside 
or  outside.  Half  the  farm  homes  were  un- 
palnted.  and  a  third  had  no  screens. 

'At  least  half  of  all  southern  families, 
urban  and  rtiral,  were  not  adequately  housed. 

"More  than  2  million  southern  families 
were  infected  with  malaria 

"The  South  was  trying  to  educate  one- 
third  of  the  Nations  children  with  one-sixth 
of  the  NationT's  revenues  for  schools.  Illiter- 
acy was  the  highest  In  the  Nation. 
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"Child  labor  still  flotirlshed.  More  than 
a  tenth  of  all  southern  children  10  to  15 
years  old  were  working 

"The  South  had  28  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population,  but  only  11  percent  of  the  bank 
deposits. 

"In  Industry,  the  average  wage  was  $865 
a  year  in  the  South,  $1,249  outside  the  South. 

"The  South  had  61  percent  of  the  Nation's 
eroded  land.  Areas  of  southern  farmland 
as  big  altogether  as  South  Carolina  had 
washed  away  Other  areas  as  big  as  Okla- 
homa and  Alabama  had  been  damaged." 


Now  THX  South  Is  Rising  Again 

With  World  War  II,  the  South's  real  come- 
back started.  In  many  ways  World  War  II 
did  for  the  South  what  the  (^vll  War  did 
for  the  North,  providing  a  spark  that  set 
off  enormous   growth   and   change. 

New  Industries — light  metals,  synthetic 
textiles,  plastics  and  chemicals — sprang  up 
all  over  the  South  to  meet  war,  th^n  post- 
war, demands.  They  were  draw^n  by  the 
South's  abundance  of  timber,  electric  power, 
and  "the  trinity  of  the  Age  of  Chemistry": 
oil  and  gas,  sulfur,  water.  The  North  In 
the  Civil  War  had  got  the  Jump  with  Its 
"trmity  of  the  Age  of  Steel":  coal  and  coke, 
limestone.  Iron  ore 

Southern  farming  underwent  a  revolution, 
shifting  from  one  crop — cotton — to  diversi- 
fied agriculture.  By  the  late  1950'8  there 
were  half  as  map^  sharecropfiers  as  in  the 
1930's,  and  the  Way  of  life  they  represented 
was  fast  disappearing.  As  farming  was 
mechanized,  labor  became  plentiful,  attract- 
ing still  more  industry  from  the  North. 

With  new  wealth  and  new  ideas  pouring 
In,  the  South  began  to  fill  pent-up  needs  and 
demands  left  over  In  some  cases  from  the 
Civil  War,  and  this  generated  still  more 
activity,  adding  to  the  renaissance. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  1950'8,  the  "new 
South"  grew  still  faster.  Some  of  lU 
features : 

White  population  rose  by  22  percent,  one 
third  faster  than  In  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Negro  papulation  grew  by  9  percent, 
compared  with  a  50  percent  rise  outside  of 
the  South. 

Factory  employment  Jumped  31  i>ercent. 
more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  In  other 
States. 

Cars  and  trucks,  a  sign  of  wealth  and  In- 
dustry, Increased  by  68  percent,  where  the 
^  rest  of  the  United  States  had  a  47  percent 
'      gain. 

Personal  Income  rose  from  $1,082  per  per- 
son In  the  South  In  1950  to  $1,709  In  1960. 
a  gain  of  58  percent.  Elsewhere.  Incomes 
rose  from  $1,629  to  $2,420.  a  gain  of  49 
percent. 

As  the  1960'B  begin,  the  South  thus  still 
finds  Itself  lower  than  the  North  and  West 
In  Income,  but  rising  fast.  Its  progress 
has  prompted  historian  Walter  Prescott 
Webb  to  say  that  In  the  next  50  years  the 
South  may  be  "economic  opportunity  No. 
1"  where  It  had  been  "economic  problem  No. 
1"  less  than  30  years  ago. 


DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  IN  BRICK 
AND  CLAY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
brick  and  tile  industry  is  an  important 
element  in  the  prosperity  of  many  lo- 
cal areas,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  we  have  a 
number  of  plants  which  employ  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  labor  in  the  mining 
and  production  of  clay  for  building 
purposes.  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
many  of  these  plants  and  the  imr>or- 
tance  of  maintaining  them  from  an 
economic  standpoint. 


In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Chore  amendment,  which  effectively  re- 
duced the  depletion  for  clay  to  prac- 
tically, zero,  was  added  to  section  613 
of  the  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Now  that 
we  have  had  1  year's  experience  with 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  on  the  in- 
dustry, it  can  be  proven  that  it  is  work- 
ing a  real  hardship  on  brick  and  tile 
production. 

The  problem  of  depletion  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  brick  and  clay  industry, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  steps  be  taken 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Grovemment  to  give  these  people  full 
assurance  of  fair  treatment  in  the  tax 
policy. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN  AVOIDS  GIVING  CON- 
GRESS   SPECIFIC   PLANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  economic  dis- 
agreements within  the  Government  this 
year  has  been  that  between  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  the  head  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Heller,  over  un- 
employment. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Joint 
Congressional  Ek;onomic  Committee,  Dr. 
Heller  indicated  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  Government  should  continue  to  do 
what  it  wisely  could  do  to  encourage 
expansion  of  the  economy  vmtil  unem- 
ployment dropped  below  4  percent. 

Dr.  Heller  also  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee a  massive  analysis  of  so-called 
structural  imemploj-ment.  In  this  anal- 
ysis he  met  in  great  detail  the  argument 
that  structural  unemployment  is  not 
amenable  to  significant  improvement 
through  expansion  in  demand. 

At  his  appearance  Chairman  Martin 
took  a  sharply  contrary  view.  First  he 
refused  to  indicate  at  what  level  he 
thought  the  Government  should  attempt 
to  "turn  the  economy  around,"  whereas 
Dr.  Heller  had  suggested  the  bench- 
mark of  4  percent.  Then  Mr.  Martin 
picked  up  the  very  argument  that  Dr. 
Heller  had  just  met,  and  argued  the 
other  side  of  it.  indicating  that  struc- 
tural unemployment  could  not  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  by  increased  national 
demand. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  asked 
Mr.  Martin  to  document  his  position. 
He  replied  with  an  eloquent,  but  gen- 
eralized defense  of  his  opinion.  Later 
he  sent  the  committee  a  further  expres- 
sion of  his  views  on  the  subject,  but,  like 
his  replies  in  committee,  there  was  no 
hard,  statistical  evidence  to  support  his 
EKjsition.  Martin  simply  offered  his  gen- 
eralized impression  to  Heller's  solid 
chapter-and-verse  demonstration. 

For  this  reason,  I  wrote  Mr.  Martin 
and  requested  him  to  provide  a  detailed 
statistical  analysis  to  support  his  con- 
tentions. I  also  asked  him  for  an  un- 
employment target,  or  benchmark,  so 
we  would  have  some  idea  how  substan- 
tially we  could  count  on  monetary  policy 
to  combat  unemployment.  Finally,  I 
suggested  that  Mr.  Martin,  if  he  hesi- 
tated to  provide  a  specific  unemployment 


benchmark  without  qualifications,  could 
suggest  the  particular  qualifications 
which  would  make  a  particular  bench- 
mark appropriate  for  a  decisive  change 
in  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Martin's  reply  was  another  re- 
fusal to  provide  any  specifics  or  any  sta- 
tistics. Once  again  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  chose  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  vague,  generalized  argument 
and  his  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  controversy  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, and  because  of  the  grave  diflQculty 
of  considering  economic  policies  to 
achieve  a  reduction  of  unemployment 
when  the  man  principally  in  charge  of 
monetary  action  operates  behind  a  velvet 
fog,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Martin,  making  specific  re-  ^ 
quests,  and  his  letter  to  me,  avoiding  any 
statistical  commitments,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

March  30,  1961. 
Hon.   William   McChesney   Martin. 
CiairmoTj,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve  System,    Washington.   D.  C. 

Dear  C.  ^L^MAN  Martin:  Your  further 
statement  o.  ..nemployment,  supplementing 
your  testimony  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, on  March  7,  1961,  reached  me  this 
morning.  While  I  appreciate  having  these 
additional  comments  on  the  nature  ©f  un- 
employment in  the  American  economy  to- 
day. It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  salient  points 
raised  by  the  differences  between  your  orig- 
inal testimony  and  that  of  Dr    Heller. 

As  you  will  recall,  I  initiated  the  question- 
ing of  thoee  differences  during  the  hearing 
on  March  7.  Subsequently,  on  March  9,  I 
discussed  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  ob.served  that  the  difference  'letween  yotir 
testimony  and  that  of  Dr.  Heller  amounts 
to  a  sharp  and  decisive  contradiction  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  inserted  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  specific  differences  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  An  excerpt  from  the  Record  for 
March  9  Is  attached  for  your  convenience. 

Your  further  statement  now  comments 
generally  on  the  problem  of  unemployment 
without  offing  any  further,  deeper  analy- 
sis of  the  questions  raised  by  the  conflicts 
between  your  earlier  remarks  and  those  of 
Dr.  Heller.  As  you  know.  Dr.  Heller  at- 
tached an  appendix  to  his  main  statement 
which  specifically  challenged  the  view  that 
unemployment  at  present  Is  so  substantially 
structural  In  nature  that  antlcycllcal  pro- 
grams would  soon  be  seriously  Inflationary. 
He  provided  statistical  tables  showing  for 
example,  a  remarkably  uniform  Increase  In 
unemployment  between  1957  .md  1960  in  a 
number  of  Industries  regardless  of  their 
structure  or  technology.  Since  you  provide 
no  similar  statistical  support  for  your  posi- 
tion. I  would  very  much  appreciate  having 
a  detailed,  statistical  analysis  from  you 
which  would  support  your  contentions. 

To  the  crucial  question  of  what  would 
constitute  an  acceptable  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. Dr.  Heller  gave  a  specific  answer  He 
stated  that  4  percent  tmemplo3rment  would 
be  the  level  the  economy  should  attain  be- 
fore p>ollcles  of  contraction;  that  Is.  diminu- 
tion in  money  supply  relative  to  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  hiking  taxes,  decreasing 
spending,  should  be  adopted.  I  hope  you 
will  also  give  us  your  estimate  of  a  satisfac- 
tory unemployment  reduction  target,  so  that 
the  committee  will  have  a  benchmark 
against  which  to  measure  future  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies. 
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It  you  should  feel  that  this  should  be  a 
matter  of  balancing  a  number  of  criteria 
Buch  as  profits,  retail  sales,  prices,  gold  out- 
flow, as  well  as  unemployment,  please  Indi- 
cate as  precisely  as  possible  how  sf^lflcant 
an  upward  movement  in  these  criteria  would 
be  necessary  to  suggest  Government  policies 
of  contraction  at  6-.  5-,  or  4-percent  unem- 
ployment. 

For  examplf ,  would  you  agree  that  gov- 
ernmentai  action  to  contract  Its  effects  on 
the  economy  would  be  Inappropriate  when 
unemployment  Is  above  4  percent,  provided 
the  price  level  Is  stable  or  falling  and  the 
international  payments  picture  is  not 
strongly  unfavorable? 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Pboxmir£, 

US.  Senate. 


I  Aphil  7,   1961. 

Hon    William  ^roxmike, 
V.S  Senate. 
Wa-ihingtcm.  D.C. 

Deab  Sunatos  Pboxmire;  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  30,  1961.  referring 
to  my  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  on  March  7,  1961,  and  my 
further  statement  on  unemployment  supple- 
menting my  testimony. 

It  was  my  Ir.tentlon  In  both  instances  to 
call  attention  to  the  dual  nature  of  ovir  cur- 
rent unemployment  problem,  arising  as  it 
does  both  from  contraction  of  overall  de- 
mand and  from  changes  iri  structural  factors 
in  the  economy.  I  ai-o  suggested  what  I 
thought  were  the  appropriate  policies  appli- 
cable to  ^iie  diSTerlng  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  your  observation  of  a 
"sharp  and  decisive  contradiction"  between 
Dr  Heller  a:id  me,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  moving  to 
combat  cyclical  unemployment,  was  not 
seeking  to  minimize  the  need  for  appropri- 
ate action  to  help  relieve  conditions  arising 
Irom  structural  changes  of  the  type  to  which 
I  have  referred,  as  I  indicated  In  the  state- 
ment supplementing  my  testimony.  In- 
deed, the  Council  stated  explicitly  that  such 
measures  should  be  high  on  the  agenda  of 
national  |x>licy. 

A  Large  body  of  information  has  been 
gathered  in  recent  years  by  Congress,  various 
Government  officers,  and  private  research 
organizations  dealing  with  the  amount. 
characteristics  and  persistence  of  structural 
unemployment.  While  there  are  differences 
in  emphasis,  the  general  consensus  of  these 
•tudies  Is  that  Ln  recent  years  unemploy- 
ment has  been  high  and  persistent  even  in 
periods  of  expanding  acUvity.  An  impor- 
tant factor  causing  such  chronic  unemploy- 
ment iias  been  dynamic  structural  changes 
in  the  economy. 

Within  the  past  week,  the  National  Plan- 
mng  Association  Xias  released  an  informa- 
tive document  entitled  •The  Rise  of  Chronic 
Unemplojrmeni."  This  report  presents  a 
very  Interesting  statistical  and  Interpretive 
analysis  of  the  Increase  In  structural  unem- 
ployment in  recent  years.  The  National 
Planning  Association  also  concludes.  "How- 
ever, even  If  In  a  cyclical  upswing  chronic 
^  unemployment  becomes  somewhit  alleviated, 
I  this  does  not  mean  that  Its  causes  are  being 
removed.  It  is  a  soberm-;  fact  that  the  re- 
covery periods  over  the  last  10  years,  far 
from  solving  the  problems  of  chronic  or 
structural  unemployment,  have  mainly  suc- 
ceeded In  masking  Its  extent  and  seriousness. 
Therefore,  It  is  necessary  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  persistence  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment presents  us  with  a  specific  problem 
and  separate  measures  to  combat  it  will  have 
to  be  devised  In  addition  to  the  pursuit  of 
tmtlcyclical  policies  and  those  designed  to 
support  economic  growth." 

My  response  to  your  question  as  to  an 
acceptable  level  of  unemployment  and  goals 
must    be    the   same   as   I   have   made   many 


times  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  System  has  long  recognized  that  no 
single  Index  or  simple  combination  of  indi- 
cators can  serve  as  a  continuing  Infallible 
guide  to  Its  policy.  The  goals  and  the 
guides  of  credit  and  monetary  policy  must 
t>e  broad  and  adaptable  to  changing  times 
and  conditions.  However  formulated,  their 
pursuit  Inevitably  requires  discretion,  pa- 
tience, and  skillful  Judgment  in  the  light  of 
the  fullest  and  widest  information  available 
respecting  the  credit  situation  and  Indeed  all 
phases  of  the  national  economy.  Moreover, 
their  success  will  be  conditioned  by  various 
other  fJoUcles.  programs,  and  activities  of 
Government,  by  a  wide  range  of  private  ac- 
tivities, and  by  the  changing  moods  and 
impulses  of  businesses  and  the  public  gen- 
erally with  respect  to  spending,  borrowing, 
and  saving. 

In  answer  to  your  last  question  I  would 
say  that  the  Implicit  predominant  purpo.^e 
of  the  Federal  Raserve  Board  Is  to  contrib- 
ute. Insofar  as  the  limitations  of  monetary 
and  credit  policy  permit,  to  an  economic 
environment  favorable  to  sustained  economic 
growth  and  the  optimum  utilization  of  our 
expanding  Industrial  and  manpower  re- 
sources. Traditionally  this  overall  policy 
has  been  followed  by  easing  credit  condi- 
tions when  deflationary  factors  prevailed 
and.  conversely,  by  restrictive  measures  only 
when  Inflationary  forces  threatened. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  McC.  Martin.  Jr. 


SOVIET  MYTHS  AND  REALITTES 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  far 
too  much  nonsense  and  too  little  precise 
and  authoritative  information  on  Com- 
munist Russia  is  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  this  reason.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  lead  ar- 
ticle in  the  current  issue  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Quarterly. 

This  article  spells  out  some  of  the  most 
common  mistakes  made — especially  by 
those  who  mistily  assume  that,  some- 
how, this  Communist  tyranny  is  grad- 
ually evolving  toward  a  peaceful,  just 
nation  that  will  encourage  difference  and 
dissent  and  blossom  gradually  into  a 
system  of  freedom.  Such  dangerously 
false  assumptions  are  scotched  by  the 
author  of  the  article.  Philip  E.  Mosely. 

Mr.  Mosely  is  well  qualified  to  write 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  director 
of  studies  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Formerly,  he  was  director 
of  the  Russian  Institute,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation, 
Moscow  Conference,  1943;  Potsdam  Con- 
ference, 1945;  and  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  Paris,  1945-46;  political  ad- 
viser to  the  European  Advisory  Commit- 
ter, London,  1944^45. 

Mr.  Mosely  concedes  that  the  pattern 
for  suppressing  dissent  has  changed  un- 
der Khrushchev,  compared  with  Stalin, 
but  that  the  consequence  for  freedom  Is 
just  as  oppressive. 

For  example,  he  writes: 

In  the  past  2  years  the  Soviet  state  has 
unsheathed  a  new  weapon  against  those 
whom  It  regards  as  "antisocial"  elements.  By 
the  vote  of  a  neighborhood  or  block  meeting 
assembled  and  dominated  by  party  members. 
any  "unproductive"  member  of  society  can  l)e 
expelled  from  his  place  of  residence  and 
ordered  to  live  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
100  kilometers.  In  recent  months,  news- 
paper articles  and  letters  have  been  demand- 
ing the  more  frequent  application  of  this 
form  of  vigilante  law.  Apparently  this  type 
of   exile    by    popular    decree    is    designed   to 


supplement  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
code  by  holding  the  threat  of  ostracism  over 
socially  undesirable  elements  and  dissenters. 
The  picture  of  a  Soviet  system  that  has 
chosen  or  been  driven — by  what  forces — to 
abandon  Its  police  controls  and  to  leave  the 
way  open  to  all  kinds  of  initiatives  welling 
up  from  below  is  a  most  appealing  one.  but 
one  that  can  hardly  stand  the  light  of  Soviet 
day. 

Mr.  Mosely  concludes  with  tliis  warn- 
ing to  Americans: 

It  would  surely  be  comforting  if  an 
analysla  of  the  evolution,  recent  and  pro- 
spective, of  the  Soviet  system  could  lead  us 
to  a  confident  conclusion  that  it  contains  the 
seeds  of  Inevitable  and  desirable  changes, 
and  that  we  have  only  to  fold  our  iiands. 
lower  taxes,  buy  a  third  car.  and  wait  for 
this  development  to  occur  in  the  fullness  of 
God's  time.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
prospect.  During  the  decade  of  the  1960  s 
we  shall,  under  present  prospects,  be  deal- 
ing with  a  Soviet  system  that  is  growmg 
rapidly  in  eoonoml'-,  sclentlflc,  and  military 
strength  and  which  will  have  fewer  rather 
than  more  difficulties  in  preserving  political 
stability  and  an  adequate  measure  of 
Idealoglcal  uniformity  These  growing 
strengths,  not  offset  by  equlvaient  new 
weaknesses,  will  enable  iu  leaders  to  de- 
vote greater  rather  than  smaller  resources 
and  political  determination  to  achieving  the 
worldwide  purposea  that  have  been  pro- 
j;laimed  in  an  evolving  pattern  of  interpre- 
tation by  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  now  by 
Khrushchev. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Mtths  and  Realitiks 
'  (By  Philip  E    Mosely) 

I 

It  may  be  useful,  on  the  eighth  annlver- 
s.iry  of  Stalin's  death,  to  review  some  of  the 
misconceptions  and  miragea  that  have 
plagued  Western  efforts  to  Interpret  the 
changing  Soviet  scene  under  his  succeaaora. 
A  stocktaking,  even  though  brief  and  In- 
complete, may  help  Americans  to  under- 
stand better  the  International  environment 
In  which  a  new  administration  will  have  to 
cope  with  old  and  new  challenges  to  its  hopes 
and  purposes. 

One  persistent  theme  of  Western  analysis 
has  been  the  concept  of  a  debilitating  and 
perhaps  fatal  struggle  for  supremacy  within 
the  Soviet  apparatus  of  dictatorship.  One 
widespread  view  runs  somewhat  as  follows. 
A  totalitarian  system,  by  its  very  nature, 
cannot  be  legitimate.  It  cannot  provide  for 
tlie  orderly  transmission  of  absolute  power. 
It  Is  bound  to  be  caught  In  a  dog-eat-dog 
struggle  for  supreme  control  On  this 
premise,  the  top  Soviet  leadership  la  in- 
evitably riven  by  a  continuing  and  desperate 
rivalry  among  competing  leaders  and  cliques. 
Hencci^lt  is  assumed,  Khrushchev  is  con- 
BtantlyVngaged  in  a  struggle  agalrvt  mul- 
tiple challengers  within  his  own  apparatus, 
and  the  function  of  "Kremllnology "  Is  to 
Identify  his  rivals  for  power  by  reading  the 
obscure  portents  of  personnel  changes  and 
turgid  Ideological  hints. 

One  extreme  Interpretation  of  this  alleged 
Instability  was  current  In  May  and  June 
1960.  Supposedly,  Khrtishchev's  vehement 
behavior  at  the  abortive  summit  conference 
was  dictated  to  him  by  unseen  forces  within 
the  top  Soviet  hierarchy,  perhaps  by  a  gang- 
ing up  of  military  leaders  and  Stalinist  ideo- 
logues. Supj>osedly,  Khrushchev  had  Initial- 
ly been  willing  to  overlook  the  affront  of  the 
U-2  flights,  with  its  drastic  violation  of  the 
Soviet  passion  for  secrecy,  and  proceed  with 
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the  summit  meeting  and  President  Elsen- 
hower's visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  was 
forced  by  a  coalition  of  rivals  within  the 
party  apparatus  to  take  a  stiff  line.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  he  was  actually  enjoined  to 
read  to  the  Paris  press  conference  a  state- 
ment prepared  for  him  In  Moscow,  while  the 
Minister  of  Defense.  Marshal  Mallnovsky.  sat 
beside  him  to  make  sure  that  he  did  not 
deviate  from  the  text. 

Undoubtedly,  a  genuine  struggle  for  the 
succession  took  place  after  Stalin's  death. 
The  arrest  and  execution  of  Berla  was  an 
Important  step  in  the  downgrading  of  the 
power  of  the  secret  police  which  had  been 
used  by  Stalin  for  many  years — at  least 
since  1934 — as  a  personal  Instrument  of  ter- 
ror against  the  party.  And  the  political 
police  had  undoubtedly  used  Its  role  to 
dominate  Stalin  by  playing  on  his  many 
fears  and  phobias.  The  demotion  of  Malen- 
kov.  In  January  1955.  and  the  dismissal  of 
Malenkov.  Molotov  and  Kaganovlch  in  June 
1957.    served    to    consolidate    Khrushchev's 


which  are  ultimately  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  Khrushchev. 

Does  this  Somewhat  enlarged  tolerance  or 
even  encouragement  of  more  detailed  and 
more  frank  discussions  of  ways  and  means 
of  implementing  Soviet  purposes  and  pro- 
grams mean,  as  some  analysts  have  stated, 
that  Khrushchev  has  allowed  the  reins  of 
power  to  slip  from  his  hands?  Or  that  de- 
cisions are  now  made  by  counting  votes 
within  the  Presidium?  Or  t^jat  Khrushchev 
can  be  outvoted  by  colleagues  whom  he  has 
appointed?  Or  that  members  of  the  Pre- 
sidium are  free  to  trade  votes  on  various 
Issues  and  to  form  alincments  or  factions 
for  and  against  Khrushchev?  In  the  absence 
of  firm  information  on  this  highly  secret 
sphere  of  Soviet  inner  politic^  many  shaky 
assumptions  have  been  given  wide  currency. 
Sometimes.  It  Is  Suslov.  supposed  guardian 
of  Ideological  purity,  who  Is  touted  abroad 
'^fi  leader  of  an  antl-Khru£hchev,  Stalinist 
Intrigue.  Sometimes  other  names,  such  as 
Marshal  Mallnovsky  s,  are  mentioned  as  po- 


Indlvldual  security  and  the  spreading  ex- 
pectation of  a  somewhat  more  Impartial  jus- 
tice. From  this,  however,  there  is  a  long 
Jump,  which  many  commentators  In  the 
West  have  not  hesitated  to  take,  to  assum- 
ing that  the  system  of  political  pressure  and 
even  of  repression  has  simply  dlsapp>earcd. 
In  this  overoptimlstic  view,  there  are  now 
no  obstacles  to  a  continuous  evolution  of 
the  Soviet  system  toward  a  status  of  full 
freedom  of  person  and  opinion  and.  even- 
tually, of  active  political  liberty.  Does  this 
idyllic    picture    correspond    to    reality? 

Today,  factory  managers,  collective  farm 
chairmen,  artists  and  writers,  party  officials 
of  many  ranks  no  longer  fear  sudden  disap- 
pearance, whether  through  imprisonment  or 
execution  or  exile  to  labor  camps  or  to  forced 
residence.  To  a  great  extent  the  atmosphere 
of  terror  has  been  lifted.  Some  Important 
Improvements  have  been  made  In  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  Justice.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  the  reforms  of  the  past  2  years  have 
separated    the     functions    of    Investigation, 


control.     TTie  gestures  that  Marthal  Zhukov      tentlal  rivals  even  though  Malinov^ky  Is  not      prosecution  and  trial.     Instead  of  being  in 
made   toward    promoting    his    own    political  "  '        "'  "^~  "  "  '"' 

prestige  and  his  own  control  over  the  army 
were  followed  by  a  swift  downfall.  In  Octo- 
ber 1957.  Probably  the  decisive  building  up 
of  Khrushchev's  domination  over  the  party's 
instruments  of  power  took  place  approxi- 
mately between  mid- 1954  and  late  1957.  A 
decisive  stage  in  this  process  was  marked  by 
hl3  famous  denunciation  of  Stalin's  arbitrary 
and  cruel  rule  over  the  party,  at  the  20th 
party  congress  in  February  1956. 

Basically  Khrushchev's  structure  of  rule 
Is  very  similar  to  Stalin's,  but  his  style  of 
administration  differs  from  Stalin's  In  some 
Important  reipecU.  Like  Stalin,  he  has  and 
uses  his  full  power  to  appoint  and  remove 
the  members  of  the  party  Presidium,  the 
central  drive-wheel  of  decisionmaking,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  Central  Secre- 
tariat, ft  is  clear,  at  least  since  late,  1957, 
that  Khruihchev's  choice  of  this  body  of 
close  collaborators  is  entirely  his  own;  it  Is 
not  determined  by  any  factions  or  cliques 
operating  outside  his  control.  He  has 
strengthened  the  party's,  i.e.  his  own.  con- 
trol over  the  military  establishment  and  the 
secret  police.  Similarly,  through  appointing 
a  long  roster  of  party  secretaries  in  the 
various  republics  and  ©blasts.  Khrushchev 
has  established  securely  his  control  over 
the  party  machinery.  Through  the  party's 
regional  machinery  he  also  determines  the 
comp>osltlon  of  the  party  congresses,  and  it 
is  his  handplcked  party  Presidium  that  se- 
lects the  membership  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party.  Whether  he  has  revert- 
ed to  Stalin's  single-handed  manipulation  of 
the  secret  police,  or  whether  he  shares  con- 
trol over  It  with  the  Presidium,  remains  ob- 
scure. In  any  case,  neither  the  Presldltim 
nor  the  secret  police  is  likely  today  to  offer 
any  foothold  to  would-be  challengers  to  his 
leadership. 

If  the  structure  of  control  remains  basi- 
cally unchanged.  In  what  ways  and  why  has 
Khrushchev  changed  the  style  or  atmosphere 
of  Soviet  rule?  Clearly  Khrushchev  allows 
a  much  freer  expression  of  views  within  his 
entourage,  and  genuine  discussions  now  take 
place  on  many  Issues  before  he  hands  down 
his  decisions,  as  Illustrated  In  the  discus- 
sions of  p-grlculture  in  the  January  1961  ses- 
sion of  the  central  committee.  In  this  re- 
spect Khrushchev  has  apparently  reverted  In 
fact,  as  he  claims,  to  a  more  Leninist  style 
of  work.  New  and  Important  decisions,  such 
as  those  on  reducing  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces,  on  raising  the  rate  of  Investment  In 
agriculture,  on  changing  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  higher  education,  are  often 
preceded  by  fairly  open  discussions  and  dis- 
putes In  public  channels,  even  though  the 
basic  work  of  decisionmaking  Is  carried  on 
within  the  party  secretariat,  the  Council  of 
Ministers,   and   the  party   Presidium,   all   of 


even  a  member  of  the  Presidium.  | 

As  an  absolute  ruler  Khrushcqfcv  needs 
frank  discussions  of  ways  and  means  to 
achieve  his  purpose.  But  as  head  of  the 
,  Soviet  party,  he  certainly  knows  how  to  sup- 
press factions  Just  as  effectively  as  Lenin  and 
Stalin  did.  Unlike  Stalin  In  his  later  years. 
Khrushchev  has  seen  the  need  to  lay  down 
broad  purporcs  and  then  to  leave  the  details 
to  his  principal  subordinates,  subject  to  his 
constant  threat  to  check  on  their  perf  jrm- 
ance.  But  to  assume  from  this  useful  and 
necessary  subdivision  of  labor  and  partial 
delegation  of  operating  responsibilities  that 
he  has  carelessly  let  the  reins  of  control  slip 
from  his  hands  and  has  somehow  become  a 
puppet  buffeted  by  contending  factions  Is 
clearly  to  underrate  his  experience  and  his 
willpower,  and  to  underestimate  the  power 
that  he  wields.  It  can  also  lead  to  under- 
estimating the  skill  and  determination  with 
which  he  Is  pursuing  Soviet  alms  abroad. 

The  notion  that  Khrushchev's  power  Is  far 
from  absolute  or  secure  has  been  zealously 
spread  abroad  by  Soviet  emlrsarles.  In  sup- 
posedly confidential  talks.  "Our  leader  faces 
strong  opposition  at  home  In  his  effort  to 
bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tension  with 
America"  (or  Great  Britain,  or  France,  as  the 
case  may  be) .  "He  needs  something  concrete 
to  prove  that  he  Is  right  and  the  Stalinists 
wrong."  From  this  It  is  but  a  step  to  Imply- 
ing that  the  West  can  safely  abandon  some 
of  its  positions  and  programs — West  Berlin. 
the  plans  for  strengthening  NATO,  Formosa— 
in  order  to  asstire  the  political  survival  of  the 
cooperative  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  forestall  the 
rise  to  power  of  some  unnamed  and  sup- 
posedly more  militant  rival. 

In  the  past,  whenever  a  genuine  struggle 
for  power  has  been  taking  place  within  the 
Kremlin  hierarchy.  Soviet  spokesmen 
abroad  have  been  the  last  to  refer  to  this 
dangerous  subject.  In  those  uneasy  cir- 
cumstances they  have  tiptoed  about,  avoid- 
ing tete-a-tetes  without  witnesses,  and 
strongly  denying  all  signs  of  dissension  at 
home.  The  recent  whispering  campaigns 
seem  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  one-sided 
concessions  by  the  West,  rather  than  repre- 
senting an  unprecedented  rending  of  the 
veil  of  Soviet  secrecy.  The  versatility  dis- 
played in  this  new  tactic  Is.  I  believe,  a  sign 
of  stability  and  great  self-assurance.  Only  a 
very  strong  and  confident  Soviet  leader  can 
afford  to  turn  to  his  profit  self -launched  ru- 
mors of  his  political  vulnerability  at  home. 

n 
One  beneficial  feature  of  Khrushchev's 
new  style  of  rule  has  been  a  greatly  lessened 
reliance  on  the  day-to-day  use  of  political 
terror.  Khrushchev  has  gained  great 
popularity,  within  the  ranks  of  the  party 
apparatus  and  among  the  Soviet  popula- 
ticm  at  large,  through  the  greater  sense  of 


vestigated,  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  by 
the  secret  police,  an  ordinary  citizen  can  now 
expect  that  the  evidence  gathered  by  the 
police,  secret  or  conventional,  will  be  exam- 
ined by  a  separate  prosecutor's  office,  which 
decides  whether  to  bring  him  to  trial.  And 
the  trial  will  be  conducted  usually  by  courts 
which  are  separate  In  administrative  line  of 
command  from  the  police  and  the  prosecu- 
tor's office.  Of  course,  all  three  arms  of  jus- 
tice are  controlled  by  the  government,  un- 
der the  direction  of  tae  party  apparatus;  all 
three  are  subject  X^  appointment  and  re- 
moval from  above./All  three  ore  re:  pensive 
to  the  party's  demand  for  vigilance,  whethf'r 
against  hoodlums,  embezzlers,  speculators  in 
dachas  or  cars,  or  disseminators  of  Western 
propaganda. 

Although  the  defendant  is  entitlTd  in 
theory  to  tlie  services  of  counsel,  these  may 
or  may  not  be  available  in  practice,  and  de- 
fense attorneys  are  sometimes  punished  by 
the  party  for  an  excess  of  zeal  In  defending 
their  clients.  Outside  the  system  of  stale 
courts,  the  military  tribunals  ;.re  still  em- 
powered to  Judge  cases  in  complete  secrery. 
Sentences  are  seldom  published,  except  as  a 
public  warning  Xo  other  potential  offenders. 
Still,  with  all  these  defects,  intolerable  in.  a 
true  system  of  law.  the  new  conditions  of 
Justice  offer  a  vsist  improvement  over  tho.'?e 
of  Stalin's  days,  especiiilly  for  nonpolitlcal 
offenders. 

In  the  past,  a  number  of  well-run  autocra- 
cies, without  a  trace  of  democratic  ideol- 
ology.  have  also  endeavored  to  provide  their 
subjects  with  a  regular  and  safeguarded  sys- 
tem of  justice,  for  injustice  Is  a  source  of 
serious  waste  to  the  state  Itself.  Each  per- 
son wrongly  condemned  constitutes  a  direct 
loss  of  resources  to  the  state.  And  the  dread 
of  unpredictable  punishment  brings  with  It 
many  other  losses,  such  as  fear  of  taking  re- 
sponsibility, widespread  resort  to  deception, 
apathy  among  the  people,  and  corruption 
within  the  government  apparatus. 

The  new  Soviet  leadership  has  not.  as 
many  abroad  prematurely  assume,  laid  down 
Its  "punishing  sword."  Its  secret  police  are 
still  active.  They  are  still  watching  and 
writing  things  down.  The  ordinary  Soviet 
subject,  especially  anyone  over  35.  can  recall 
earlier  periods  when  police  pressure,  but  not 
police  vigilance,  has  been  relaxed.  And  he 
knows  that  seemingly  Innocent  remarks  and 
even  Imputed  motives  can  be  brought  up 
against  him  at  a  later  time,  when  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  back  toward  renewed 
vigilance. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  Soviet  state  has 
unsheathed  a  new  weapon  against  those 
whom  it  regards  as  antisocial  elements.  By 
the  vote  of  a  neighborhood  or  block  meeting 
assembled  and  dominated  by  party  mem- 
bers, any  unproductive  member  of  society 
can  be  expelled  from  his  place  of  residence 
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and  ordered  to  live  at  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  100  kilometers.  In  recent  mapths. 
newspaper  articles  and  letters  have  been  de- 
manding the  more  frequent  application  of 
this  form  of  vigilante  law.  Apparently  this 
type  of  exile  by  popular  decree  Is  designed  to 
supplement  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
code  by  holding  the  threat  of  ostracism  over 
coclally  undesirable  elements  and  dissenters. 
The  picture  of  a  S«vieT  system  that  has  cho- 
sen, or  been  driven — by  what  forces? — to 
abandon  its  police  controls  and  to  leave  the 
way  open  to  all  kinds  of  Initiatives  welling 
up  from  below  is  a  most  appealing  one,  but 
one  that  can  hardly  stand  the  light  of  Soviet 
day. 

ni 

But.  It  Is  frequently  argued,  the  steady  If 
unspectacular  rise  in  the  Soviet  standard  of 
living  Is  bound,  sooner  rather  than  later,  to 
undermine  the  dictatorial  character  of  the 
regime.  As  people  become  more  prosperous 
and  better  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  they 
will  raise  their  own  spiritual  demands.  They 
will  exact  a  right  to  form  their  own  opinions 
and  eventually  to  tell  the  authorities  what 
to  do. 

The  rise  in  Soviet  living  standards  since 
1953  Is  an  important  and  highly  desirable 
development.  Since  Stalin  s  death  there  has 
been  a  very  substantial  improvement  In  the 
supply  of  food.  The  enormous  waste  of  time 
through  waiting  in  line  has  been  reduced. 
Above  all,  the  Soviet  housewife  Is  now 
confident  that  she  will  find  In  the  shops  the 
wherewithal  to  feed  her  family  Food  costs 
remain  high  in  relation  to  average  earnings, 
and  the  variety  and  quality  are  poor  In  re- 
lation to  Western  standards  and  Soviet  de- 
sires. In  the  major  cities  clothing  is  avail- 
able In  relative  plenty,  and  prices,  though 
still  high,  have  been  reduced  almost  by  one- 
half;  the  quality  has  also  been  improved.  In 
large  part  through  Importing  supierlor  goods 
from  China,  gast  Germany,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  Moscow  a  customer  can  now  shop 
around  for  quality  and  style  Instead  of  tak- 
ing whatever  Is  offered  Markdowns  and 
bargain  sales,  once  decried  as  examples  of  In- 
ferior capitalist  management,  have  been  In- 
stituted in  some  lines,  such  as  TV  sets,  radios, 
and  shoes. 

Housing,  long  a  blight  on  Soviet  comfort.  Is 
being  built  on  an  Impressive  scale,  especially 
In  some  150  principal  Industrial  cities.  At 
last,  under  the  program  Instituted  In  1957. 
millions  of  citizens  are  being  moved  from  old. 
dilapidated  housing,  and  from  a  one-room- 
per-family  standard,  to  new  and  clean  if  not 
very  elegant  apartments  of  two,  three,  and 
even  four  rooms.  Nothing  can  give  greater 
satisfaction  and  pride  than  to  see  and  par- 
ticipate in  these  benefits. 

Soviet  people  are  enjoying  their  Increased 
purchasing  power  to  the  full.  The  peasants 
'j  receive  a  much  larger  cash  Income  and  are 
demanding  more  good  things  to  buy.  A 
reform  Instituted  in  1956  has  given  old-age 
pensioners,  formerly  condemned  to  slow  at- 
trition, an  adequate  basic  Income,  buttressed 
^  by  nominal  rents  and  free  medical  care.  A 
parallel  measure  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  300  rubles  1 30  new  rubles  of  1961)  has. 
It  Is  estimated.  Improved  the  purchasing 
power  of  almost  one-third  of  the  employed 
urban  population.  On  the  other  hand,  suc- 
cessful collective  farms  are  still  pressed  to 
share  their  profits  with  weaker  neighbors, 
and  there  have  been  few  major  reductions 
in  prices  since  1955.  Still,  Soviet  Incomes 
on  the  average  are  rising  markedly  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  personal  Income  taxes 
are  gradually  eliminated — though  not  the 
much  more  onerous  sales  taxes.  All  this 
can  only  bring  rejoicing  that  the  Soviet 
people,  hard  pressed  so  long  and  bitterly 
tried  In  .i  very  destructive  war  and  Its  after- 
math, are  now  enjoying  a  larger  share  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  their  forced  savings 
lor    investment. 


For  the  outside  world,  however,  one  major 
question  still  remains:  Will  the  Improved 
standard  of  living  build  up  pressure  on  the 
Kremlin  to  modify  Its  general  line  of  policy, 
at  home  or  abroad?  Will  It  cause  It  to 
abandon  Its  International  ambitions,  which 
have  t)een  restated  so  eloquently  In  the 
declaration  of  81  p>artles.  In  December  1960. 
and  by  Khrushchev  In  his  program  speech 
of  January  6,  1961? 

Soviet  resources  are  subjected  to  multiple 
and  conflicting  demands,  and  since  1953  the 
Kremlin  has  given  a  bigger  though  modest 
cut  of  the  pie  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Following  his  toxir  of  the  United  States  In 
1359.  Khrushchev  promised  substantial  In- 
creases In  the  allocation  of  capital  for  the 
production  of  consumer  goods;  he  also  an- 
nounced larger  allocations  In  January  1961. 
These  additional  resources,  human  and  ma- 
terial, can  be  found  only  by  making  ad- 
justments In  other  sectors  of  the  plan,  for 
example.  In  heavy  Industry,  In  military  pro- 
grams, or  perhaps  In  the  still  modest  pro- 
gram of  foreign  economic  aid.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  light  Industry  Is 
growing  more  slowly  than  heavy  industry. 

In  1960  a  Soviet  newspaper  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of  printing  a  letter  to  the 
editor  which  asked  If  It  would  not  be  better 
to  spend  less  on  sputniks  and  more  on  hous- 
ing. Of  cotirse,  the  propaganda  machine  de- 
nounced the  unnamed  author  and  denied 
that  there  was  any  conflict.  Soviet  citizens, 
having  received  first  Installments  of  the 
long-promised  good  life,  are  eager  for  the  day 
when  the  Soviet  living  standard  will,  as 
Khrushchev  assures  them,  overtake  that  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  they  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  see  It  equal  that  of 
West  Germany  or  even  Czechoslovakia. 
"Prosperity"  and  "Peace"  are  powerful  slo- 
gans in  Soviet  society  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
effect  of  their  popularity  seems  quite  dif- 
ferent there  than  in  countries  of  free  and 
representative  Institutions. 

One  obvious  result  of  the  Improvement  has 
been  to  raise  Khrushchev's  popularity  to  a 
peak  Stalin  never  knew.  His  eagerness  to 
go  out  among  the  people,  his  willingness  to 
explain  his  policies  frequently  and  at  length, 
his  "folksy"  manner,  are  all  valuable  assets. 
A  further  consequence  has  been  to  Increase 
enormously  the  credibility  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda among  the  people  generally.  Former- 
ly, when  Stalin  proclaimed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  enjoyed  one  of  the  highest  standa-ds 
of  living  In  the  world,  his  subjects  were  in- 
stinctively on  the  alert  for  new  sacrifices 
or  new  pressures.  Aside  from  the  steady  rise 
of  the  profession^  and  managerial  groups  to 
a  distinctly  superior  way  of  life  under  Stalin, 
most  of  the  people  saw  no  evidence  to  con- 
firm these  lofty  claims,  and  their  skepticism 
about  domestic  propaganda  often  carried 
over  to  the  sphere  of  International  politics. 

In  general,  so  public  opinion  analysts  tell 
xis,  people  are  best  Informed  about  events 
In  which  they  participate  or  which  they 
observe  at  first  hand.  They  find  It  somewhat 
harder  to  form  Independent  Judgments  about 
national  affairs.  And,  except  In  countries 
where  they  have  access  to  a  continuing  and 
abundant  flow  of  authentic  and  contradic- 
tory Information,  they  find  It  still  harder 
to  form  reliable  opinions  about  events  and 
problems  In  the  external  world.  The  In- 
creased confidence  with  which  ordinary  So- 
viet people  now  accept  the  leader's  word  In 
domestic  affairs  seems  to  have  a  strong  carry- 
over In  the  enhanced  faith  with  which  they 
accept  his  picture  of  world  events.  Far 
from  raising  a  stronger  demand  for  freedom 
of  Information  and  opinion,  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  seems,  from  personal  observa- 
tion by  many  visitors,  to  have  raised  the 
level  of  popular  trust  In  the  party's  propa- 
ganda. It  has  positively  enhanced  Khru- 
shchev's ability  to  mobilize  his  people's  ener- 
gies and  loyalties  behind  his  foreign  as  well 
as  his  domestic  programs. 


IT 


If  the  effect  of  the  slow  but  steady  spread 
of  greater  material  sitlaf actions  has  been  <to 
relax  one  of  the  major  sources  of  tension 
between  the  leaders  and  the  led.  will  not 
the  Ideological  grip  of  the  party  be  gradu- 
ally undermined  by  the  remarkable  spread 
of  middle  and  higher  education  to  more  and 
more  layers  of  Soviet  society?  Some  analysu 
have  asserted  that  the  Soviet  regime  Is 
thereby  digging  its  own  grave.  The  expan- 
sion of  education  will,  they  believe,  not  only 
equip  Its  beneficiaries  to  serve  the  system 
better  but  will  Inevitably  give  rise  to  a  spirit 
of  questioning,  independent  reasoning  and 
critical  Judgment  that  will  sooner  or  later 
destroy  the  party's  Ideological  control. 

Certainly  there  have  been  some  signs,  vis- 
ible even  through  the  strictly  regulated 
Soviet  press,  of  some  stirrings  of  skepticism 
and  dissent.  Apparently,  many  students — 
at  least  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad — were 
shaken  by  the  events  of  1956  In  Hungary 
Some  expressed  doubts  of  the  Government's 
explanation  that  the  popular  uprising  had 
been  provoked  solely  by  "Imperialist  In- 
trigues." The  much  freer  Interpretation  of 
Marxism  within  Poland  has  not  been  with- 
out some  echoes  within  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  largest  cities  foreign  delegates  and 
tourists  are  now  a  commonplace  sight. 
Officially  sponsored  channels  of  Information, 
such  as  the  Polish  art  exhibit  and  the  Amer- 
ican exhibition  of  1959.  have  had  a  wide 
Impact,  despite  the  «fflclal  effort  to  discredit 
the  Sokolnlkl  display  even  before  It  ojsened 

Khrushchev's  outburst  of  November  1958 
against  doubting  or  dissident  students  was 
siirely  not  without  cause,  and  he  Is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  tendency,  especially  within  a 
part  of  the  younger  generation  which  his 
grown  up  since  the  last  period  of  purge  and 
repression,  to  press  beyond  the  permitted 
f^'amework  of  official  dogma.  Very  often 
students  have  shown  their  boredom  with  the 
party's  Ideology  and  their  eagerness  to  seek 
Information  through  other  than  official  chan- 
nels. Khrushchev's  demand,  in  1958.  that 
all  students  should  have  a  2-year  period  of 
productive  labor  in  a  factory  or  on  a  collec- 
tive farm,  before  proceeding  to  their  higher 
education,  was  only  one  expression  of  his 
resentment  and  alarm  at  the  attitudes  of  a 
part  of  the  students.  However,  by  the  time 
his  projxjsals  were  transformed  Into  practice, 
beginning  with  the  actidemlc  year  1959-60, 
the  labor  requirement  was  pretty  much 
waived  for  students  of  engineering,  pure 
sciences,  and  medicine,  as  well  as  for  tech- 
nologists of  all  kinds. 

The  full  impact  of  the  new  barrier  has 
fallen  on  those  seeking  admission  to  higher 
training  In  the  Ideologically  sensitive  fields — 
social  sciences,  humanities,  law  and  Jour- 
nalism. The  most  Important  provision  of 
the  new  rules  Is,  of  course,  the  requirement 
that  each  candidate,  after  working  at  pro- 
duction for  2  years,  must  present  a  political 
recommendation  by  a  social  organization, 
meaning  tiie  party  or  Its  Young  Commu- 
nist League.  As  Khriishchev  exclaimed  In 
1958,  any  student  who  Is  dissatisfied  wUh 
the  Soviet  system  ought  to  be  expelled,  so 
as  to  make  room  for  the  son  or  daughter  of 
a  peasant  or  worker  who  will  value  to  the 
full  the  state-conferred  benefit  of  higher 
education. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry,  dissatisfaction  or  even 
dissent  can  arise  even  under  a  totalitarian 
system,  for  the  demand  for  individual  Judg- 
ment, for  sincerity,  lies  deep  in  each  indi- 
vidual. This  urge  may  stem  from  many 
causes.  Including  boredom,  fanilly  memories, 
the  influence  of  Russia's  great  literature, 
or  the  Impact  of  injustices.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  harnessing  scientific  progress  with 
Ideological  conformity  Is  not  a  new  one  for 
the  Soviet  regime,  ^t  has  persisted.  In  vary- 
ing forms,  from  th^  beginning.  The  party 
and  Its  instruments  have  developed  many 
ways  of  shepherding  the  young  toward  pro- 
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ductlve  and  orthodox  careers  well  rewarded 
by  the  state,  and  away  Iron)  dangerous 
thoughts.  The  controls  can  never  work  per- 
fectly, and  repression  of  potential  dissent 
exacts  its  price  today,  even  though  that 
price  Is  probably  fiu-  smaller  than  In  Stalin's 
time.  'The  problem  of  mnirtng  a  uniform 
and  nondlscussable  propaganda  Interesting 
or  even  palatable  to  young  people  after  it 
has  lost  lU  initial  savor  of  sclenUflc  Infalli- 
bility Is  a  continuing  one,  as  witnessed  by 
the  party's  long  and  boring  decree  on  propa- 
ganda. Issued  In  Janufiry  1960. 

By  and  large,  foreign  observers  are  left 
with  the  impression  that  any  substantial 
spread  of  intellectual  questioning  is  pretty 
mu^  confined  to  a  few  major  cities,  and 
primarily  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  fairly 
w^-placed  and  responsible  Communists.  It 
offen  takes  the  form  of  wanting  to  read 
everything  and  examine  everything  for  them- 
selves It  reflects  a  g;rowlng  suspicion  that 
the  party's  choice  of  information  may  not 
be  very  complete  or  intelligent.  For  some 
it  takaa  the  form  of  wishing  for  more  va- 
riety and  color  In  a  drab  way  of  life,  or  of 
a  fascination  with  the  far  wider  range  of 
Mterary,  artistic,  and  intellectTial  stimuli 
available  in  the  West  and  even  in  such 
friendly  states  as  India.  For  others  It  takes 
a  less  attractive  form  among  the  poAadoles- 
cent  stlllagl,  or  "tedcly-txsys,"  who  attempt 
to  ape  the  manners,  dress,  and  haircuts  of 
their  Western  contemporaries  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Naturally,  Soviet  propaganda  tries  to 
eqtiate  all  Interest  in  the  West  with  the  fads 
and  fashions  at  the  stlllagl.  and  then  to  lump 
the  latter  with  "hooligans,  "  an  American 
word  which  has  long  since  been  naturalized 
in  Russian  as  "kiiullg«iny." 

With  the  extreme  official  and  popular  em- 
phasis on  conformity — extending  even  to 
local  puritanic  attempts  to  forbid  bright- 
patterned  sport  shirts  and  women's  slacks  on 
the  otherwise  fashionable  promenades  of 
Sochi — It  would  be  strange  If  some  high- 
.^splrlted  youths  did  nc  t  assert  their  dlfferent- 
iieas  In  various  wayn,  some  of  them  more 
Intellectual  than  others.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Soviet  youth  seems  highly  conformist. 
For  one  thing,  the  college-level  study  of  po- 
litically dangerous  subjecu,  such  as  history, 
economics,  and  law,  is  confined  to  a  relatively 
few  and  carefully  supervised  students.  Tlie 
great  majority  of  students,  and  often  the 
ablest,  are  attracted  by  good  stipends  and 
promising  careers  into  technical  and  scien- 
tific fields.  For  them,  the  study  of  world 
history  or  foreign  literature,  even  in  its  care- 
fully selected  doses,  ends  at  about  15.  What 
goea  by  the  name  of  "social  studies"  after 
that  is  simply  party  history,  party  theory, 
and  the  current  party  program  of  do's  and 
don'ts.  The  widely  noted  apathy  on  the  part 
of  youth  toward  the  cramming  of  party  ideol- 
ogy into  their  head.-i  by  dull  propaganda 
hacks  is  probably  far  more  serious  than  any 
conscious  dissent. 

The  system  of  controls  and  incentives 
through  which  the  party  promotes  conform- 
ity with  its  views  and  goals  Is  reinforced  by 
a  strong  sense  of  national  pride,  even 
chauvinism  Soviet  studenU  are /amazed 
when  told  that  the  Moscow  subway  was  not 
the  first  one  ever  built.  They  assume  that 
the  sputniks  have  proven  the  superiority  of 
the  Soviet  system  Most  Soviet  citizens  ac- 
cept as  natural  and  desirable  the  extension  of 
the  Communist  system  to  other  countries, 
and  they  are  unaware  of  the  methods  of 
control  that  have  been  applied  or  the  deep- 
set  hatreds  those  methods  have  Implanted. 
They  cannot  Imagine  other  systems,  for  ex- 
ample those  that  allow  a  genuinely  free 
choice.  While  often  displaying  a  greedy  envy 
of  Western  comforts,  gadgets,  and  cars,  they 
proclaim  with  full  sincerity  the  sui^erlorlty 
^nd  Inevitable  triumph:  of  the  Soviet  system 
Needless  to  say,  they  are  well  briefed  on 
American  defects,  such  as  economic  fluctua- 
tions and  unemployment,  unequal  access  to 


higher  education,  and  regional  resistances  to 
equal  status  for  cltlaens  of  Negro  descent. 
Eut  they  seem  totally  unequipped  to  reason 
critically  about  possible  defects  In  the  Soviet 
system;  those  tliat  exist  have  either  been  re- 
moved by  the  post -Stalin  regmie  or  are 
bound  to  duiappear  with  the  spread  of 
material  plenty. 

If  anything,  the  slightly  widened  access 
to  Western  Information  and  the  presence  In 
their  EtreeU  of  Western  tourists  makes  ordi- 
nary Soviet  people  less  aware  than  before 
of  being  cut  off  from  contrary  or  thought- 
provoking  information.  Even  the  flow  of 
casual  foreign  sightseers  appears  to  confirm 
their  confidence  that  Khrushchev  Is  doing 
everything  he  reasonably  can  to  reduce  ten- 
sions and  strengthen  the  prospects  for 
peace. 

Despite  occasional  outbursts  of  fear  and 
resentment,  as  in  the  case  of  Pasternak's 
•Doctor  Zhlvago,"  the  Soviet  system  of  con- 
trol seems  confident  of  its  ability  to  Identify, 
contain  and,  if  need  be,  repress  such  expres- 
sions of  doubt  or  dissent  as  appear  aanong 
a  small  minority  of  its  youth.  In  handling 
a  problem  that  has  plagued  It  throughout 
Its  existence,  the  party  Is  alert  but  not  un- 
duly alarmed  by  Its  newest  manifestations. 
Unlike  some  wishful  analysts  abroad.  It  Is 
confident  that  It  can  train  a  very  large  part 
of  Its  youth  to  serve  the  state,  especially 
In  engineering  and  the  natural  sciences, 
without  letting  many  of  them  stray  from 
the  approved  paths  of  Ideological  orthodoxy, 
reinforced  as  It  is  today  by  national  pride 
and  arrogance. 

V 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to?  First, 
that  the  Soviet  system  with  which  the  West 
will  be  dealing  in  the  1960's  Is  likely  to  re- 
tain a  high  level  of  political  stability,  based 
on  premises  and  methods  very  different  from 
ours.  Yhe  dictatorship  is  not  likely  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  internecine  struggles  at 
the  top,  to  lose  control  over  its  people  or  to 
surrender  its  ideology.  The  party  structure 
Is  better  equipped  today  to  ride  through  a 
new  succession  crisis  than  it  was  In  1953. 
No  doubt,  names  and  labels  will  change, 
but  the  concept  of  a  single  party.  Justified 
In  Its  absolute  rule  by  Its  monopoly  over 
truth  and  foresight,  has  been  strengthened. 

Second,  the  Soviet  leadership  will  not 
abandon  its  ultimate  power  of  life  and 
death  over  Its  subjects,  even  though  It  now 
exercises  this  power  with  new  moderation. 
Its  leaders  will  resort  to  terror  again  if  they 
find  that  necessary  to  their  alms,  but  they 
doubt  it  will  be  necessary.  The  farther  the 
Stalinist  brand  of  terror  recedes  in  memory, 
the  more  active  the  confidence  and  the  more 
energetic  the  cooperation  they  can  hope  to 
elicit 'from  their  people.  Any  minor  move- 
ments of  dissent  can  be  contained  by  par- 
tial relaxation  of  controls  over  intellectual 
life,  combined  with  methods  of  repression 
less  cruel  than  In  the  past. 

Third,  the  shared  desire  of  the  party  and 
the  people  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
Is  relaxing  very  old  tensions  between  the 
two,  is  lessening  the  contrasts  between  life 
in  Russia  and  In  the  West,  and  Is  likely  to 
evoke  ever  great^'r  Individual  efforts  to  share 
In  the  enlarged  rewards  offered  by  the 
regime  for  hard  fork  and  right-thinking 
loyalty.  Finally,  the  spread  of  education 
may  create  some  annoying  worries  for  the 
Idecrfoglcal  purity  of  the  new  generations, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  endanger  the  stability 
of  the  regime  or  its  ability  to  pursue  the 
goals  which  Its  leaders  set  for  the  Soviet 
people  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  would  surely  be  comforting  if  an 
analysis  of  the  evolution,  recent  and  pros- 
pective, of  the  Soviet  system  could  lead  us 
to  a  confident  conclusion  that  It  cont;ilns 
the  seeds  of  inevitable  and  desirable  changes, 
and  that  we  have  only  to  fold  our  hands, 
lower  taxes,  buy  a  third  car  and  wait  for 
this  development  to  occur  in  the  fullness  of 


God's  time.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
pro^>ect.  During  the  decade  of  the  1960's 
we  shall,  under  present  prospects,  be  dealing 
with  a  Soviet  system  that  is  growing  rapidly 
in  economic,  scientific,  and  military  strength 
arul  which  will  have  fewer  rather  than  more 
difficulties  In  preserving  political  stability 
aiid  an  adequate  measure  of  Ideological  uni- 
formity. These  growing  strengths,  not  offset 
by  equivalent  new  weaknesses,  will  enable  its 
leaders  to  devote  greater  rather  than  smaller 
resources  and  political  determination  to 
achieving  the  worldwide  purposes  that  have 
been  proclaimed  In  an  evolving  pattern  of 
Interpretation  by  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  now 
by  Khrushchev. 


COLLUSIVE  BIDDING 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
through  a  long  and  tireless  effort, 
stretching  over  several  years'  time,  using 
all  the  power  and  means  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  electrical  equipment 
companies  which  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  fix  prices  were  finally  brought  to 
court,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  State,  and  especially  local,  govern- 
ments, to  make  the  same  kind  of  gigantic 
investigation  when  they  are  victimized 
by  collusive  bidding. 

In  the  December  1960  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Ralph  S.  Locher.  Cleveland  s 
director  of  law.  discusses  the  difliculties 
faced  by  cities  and  other  local  units 
when  they  are  confronted  by  identical 
bids  or  other  forms  of  collusion  on  the 
part  of  companies  selling  to  the  govern- 
ment, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Collusive 
Bidding,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Collusive  Biddino 
(By  Ralpii  S.  Locher,  Esq  ) 

Collusive  bidding  practices  are  a  real  and 
ever-present  problem  facing  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments.  On  the  Federal  or 
State  levels,  tlie  governmental  units  have  at 
their  disposal  a  large  body  of  comparative 
figures  that  focus  attention  on  Instances 
when  collusion  among  the  bidders  is  likely 
to  be  present.  Local  governmental  subdivi- 
sions usually  lack  the  necessary  Investigative 
staff  to  make  them  aware  of  collusion  among 
bidders. 

Collusion  may  take  many  forms.  Recently 
the  Federal  Government  returned  Indict- 
ments against  five  electrical  companies  which 
disclosed  rigged  bidding,  principally  among 
suppliers  to  municipalities.  The  indictments 
alleged  that  they  conspired  to  share  local 
government  business  on  a  fixed  percentage 
basis,  and  that  they  connived  and  bid  at  cer- 
tain fixed  amounts  so  that  predetermined 
percentages  would  be  realized.  To  achieve 
this  result,  one  group  of  conspirators  met  35 
times.  To  effect  the  scheme,  or  formula,  for 
quoting  nearly  identical  prices  to  electric 
utility  companies  and  others,  a  cyclic,  rotat- 
ing, positioning  formula  was  employed 
whereby  one  defendant  manufacturer  would 
quote  the  low  price,  other  defendant  com- 
jjanles  would  quote  intermediate  prices,  and 
o'thers  would  quote  high  prices.  These  posi- 
tions would  be  periodically  rotated  among 
the  manufacturers.  With  reference  to  these 
matters,  purchases  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
within    the    past    12    months    total    »94,961. 
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Assuming  that  other  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, townships,  school  boards,  and  the  State 
governments  have  been  similarly  duped,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  becomes  self- 
evident. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  rotation  would 
preclude  a  local  government's  awareness  of 
the  collusion  Inasmuch  as  the  entire  country 
figures  in  the  rotation  and  because  all  of  the 
bids  would  vary  somewhat  under  the  for- 
mula submitted  Not  all  collusive  bidders^ 
however,  can  take  such  precautions  against 
d.scovery. 

Probably  the  most  apparent  cases  of  col- 
lusive bidding  are  those  in  which  all  bids 
received  are  identical  except  for  one,  which 
Is  slightly  lower  This  immediately  throws 
up  a  red  flag  for  the  alert  purchasing  agent, 
director  of  a  department,  or  anyone  who  Is 
directly  responsible  for  the  purchasing  of  the 
specific  items  being  bid  upon.  Identical 
bidding,  however.  Is  not  proof,  In  and  of 
Itself,  that  there  has  been  collusion  In  enter- 
ing bids. 

If  the  product  is  such  that  there  is  a 
leader  in  the  field,  and  others  follow  the 
leader  wuhout  collusion,  identical  bld.s  mcnn 
little  as  proof  of  collusion.  If  there  Is  but 
one  supplier,  and  all  bidders  use  cost  plus 
a  commonly  recognized  percentage  of  profit, 
there  certainly  is  no  collusion.  The  problem, 
of  course,  is  the  ability  to  recognize  collu- 
sive bids  as  they  appear. 

In  the  city  of  Clevand,  a  supecflclal  sur- 
vey disclosed  that  in  the  period  of  1  year, 
purchases  amounting  to  over  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  were  made  In  cases  where  all 
bidders  submitted  Identical  bids.  This 
figure  does  not  include  bids  which  are 
Identical,  but  for  the  one  low  bid. 

One  of  the  practices  that  gives  impetus  to 
Identical  bids  is  rotating  the  award  of  con- 
tracts: that  is.  when  all  bids  are  identical, 
the  award  is  made  to  one  other  than  the 
last  successful  bidder  for  that  particular 
product.  Of  course  in  this  situation,  the 
bidders  Itnow  that  if  they  submit  identical 
bids,  a  certain  rotation  will  be  followed.  If 
they  are  satisfied  with  an  award  on  that 
particular  product  when  this  turn  comes 
up.  the  governmental  unit  has  unwittingly 
assisted  the  operation  of  collusion,  though 
It  was  attempting  to  do  only  what  was  fair 
under  the  circumstances.  A  possible  solu- 
tion is  for  the  award  to  be  made  to  the 
last  successful  bidder  if  all  bids  are  identical. 
Generally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  of 
•collusion  between  officials  and  suppliers, 
governments  require  sealed  bids  and  further 
irequire  that  the  award  be  given  to  the 
Jowest  and  best,  or  the  lowest  responsible 
.bidder.  These  reqiiirements  have  made  col- 
lusive bidding  to  governmental  subdivisions 
feasible  and  attractive  to  the  bidflers.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  bid  requirements  cannot  be 
removed  or  even  greater  evils  will  result. 
However,  when  the  bidders  Icnow  that  the 
lowest  bid.  generally  speaking,  will  get  the 
award,  even  though  at  a  figure  higher  than 
is  Justified  by  the  marlcet,  collusion  is  a' 
tempting  means  for  malcing  a  sure  profit. 

How  can  such  practices  lie  prevented  short 
of  court  proceedings  after  lengthy  Investi- 
gations that  probably  could  not  produce 
enough  evidence  if  conducted  by  local  inde- 
pendent governmental  units? 

If  case  law  or  statute  permit,  rejection  of 
•all  bids  is  one  possibility  Rejection,  how- 
ever, can  work  an  even  greater  pecuniary  loss 
■to  the  governmental  subdivision  than  collu- 
■sion.  If  the  product  is  needed  immediately. 
•as  is  often  the  case,  rejection  of  all  bids  may 
Introduce  a  costly  and  time-consuming  de- 
lay. Query:  ( 1 )  Should  the  law  provide  that 
where  bids  are  identical,  public  auction  may 
be  made  upon  the  opening  of  bids,  the  lowest 
then  receiving  the  award?  (2)  Should  the 
•award  be  made  1,  2.  or  3  weeks  later,  thus 
■permitting  others  to  bid  below  the  identical 
bids?  (3)  Should  a  coin  be  tossed  to  select 
the  successful  bidder? 


Some  formula  to  discourage  Identical  bids 
is  certainly  needed.  The  purpose  of  sealed 
bids,  and  awards  being  made  to  the  lowest 
and  best,  is  to  achieve  true  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  law  in  this  field,  as  in  all  other 
fields,  must  .change  with  the  changing  times. 
Rather  than  penal  statutes,  the  need  seems 
to  be  for  law  which  will  forestall  the  oc- 
currence. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  city  of 
Cleveland  asked  for  bids  on  items  having 
two  sources  of  supply.  Four  bidders  sub- 
mitted Identical  bids  of  »60.12CH-  Each  of  the 
bidders  was  then  asked  to  have  a  representa- 
tive appear  at  a  meeting  with  the  director 
of  law  where  they  were  asked,  quite  frankly. 
'How  could  four  bidders  return  identical  bids 
on  a  contract  of  tkis  size?  "  The  reply  was 
that  each,  without  collusion  with  the  others, 
added  a  certain  percentage  to  the  cost  from 
the  manufacturer  and  thus  identical  bids 
resulted.  All  bids  were  rejected.  Upon  re- 
advertlslng,  the  same  companies  bid  again 
The  bids  were  no  longer  identical  and,  on 
these  bids,  the  city  did  realise  a  saving.  If 
the  department  6f  law  had  not  taken  tl\e 
initiative,  this  saving  would  never  have  been 
realized  nor  would  this  irksome  practice,  at 
least  In  this  Instance,  have  been  stopped. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  rfiaterlal  was 
not  urgently  needed. 

The  boldness  of  some  bidders  can  be  seen 
by  the  following  examples  of  bids  received 
by  the  city  of  Cleveland,  within  1  year: 

Load  break  oil  switches,  four  bids  (Iden- 
tical). $4,869. 

Rock  salt,  two  bids  (Identical).  9248.000 
Fuse  cutouts  (1.000).  five  bids  (identical). 
«13.500. 

Lightning  arresters,  five  .bids;  four  at 
$976.20;   one  at  $976.80. 

Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  (800  tons),  two 
bids   (identical).  $64,000. 

Sodium  sllico  fluoride  (250  tongi.  seven 
bids;  minimum  delivery  25  tons  (Identical). 
$34,350;  minimum  delivery  18  tons  (Identi- 
cal I .  $34,700. 

Cable.  10.000  feet,  five  bids  (identical). 
$13,320. 

Cable,  five  bids;  four  at  $9,455;  one  at 
$9,395. 

Cable,  five  bids  (Identical),  $13,970. 
Cable,    five    bids;    four   at    $8,462;    one    at 
$8,742. 

Cable,  five  bids  (Identical).  $67,520. 
One  request  or  bids  covering  20  items  of 
fiber  conduit  was  conditioned  upon  the  bid 
being  broken  down  per  item  after  which 
there  was  response  from  4  bidders.  Items 
ran  from  $10  50  for  50  fiber  caps  to  $11,000 
for  conduit.  Three  of  the  bidders  were  Iden- 
tical to  the  penny  on  each  and  every  Item. 
The  fourth  bidder  was  low  on  each  and 
every  item  by  one-half  of  1  percent. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  such  a  large  total 
of  unvarying  bids  on  such  varied  articles  of 
merchandise  would  have  been  presented  by 
a  number  of  separate  bidders  If  the  healthy 
interplay  of  competition  were  present.  It 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  two  or 
more  suppliers  bid  the  same  dollar  figure, 
the  municipeillty  or  other  governmental 
body  is  not  receiving  a  dollau^'s  worth  of 
merchandise  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Scrutiny  of  the  pleadings  and  evidence  In 
the  Federal  cases  should  be  of  significant 
advantage  to  local  governments.  In  the 
event  that  the  Government  Is  successful  In 
convicting  the  defendants,  the  municipali- 
ties that  purchase  from  them  will  then  have 
a  cause  of  action  In  treble  damages  (15 
U.S.C.A..  p.    15). 

The  public  spotlight  must  be  placed  upon 
organizations  which  insist  upon  thwarting 
the  spirit  and  the  law  of  competitive  bid- 
ding. Most  States  have  some  form  of  leg- 
islation prohibiting  collusive  bidding  or 
statutes  prohibiting  agreements  in  restraint 
of  trade,  but  proof  of  an  agreement  In  re- 
straint of  trade  Is  difficult  to  obtain.     The 


problem  should  be  tackled  by  making  It  un- 
profitable or  unfeasible  on  a  lo^l  level  to 
enter  into  such  agreements 


INVASION  OP  CUBA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  always  that  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  editorials  written  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Particularly  have  I 
not  found  myself  in  agreement  with  edi- 
torials which  have  had  to  do  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. However,  I  am  delighted  and 
pleased  with  the  editorial  entitled  "In- 
vasion of  Cuba."  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
I  think  it  is  recognition  of  the  realities 
which  exist  today  in  that  area,  and  par- 
ticularly the  realities  which  exist  as  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Cuba,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  particularly  wish  to  point  out  the 
sentence  in  the  editorial  which  reads: 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  no  law  or 
treaty  which  precludes  American  help  to  peo- 
ple who  are  seeking  to  regain  their  freedom. 
Nor  could  there  be.  Assistance  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  Is  one  of  the  most  basic  of  all  > 
American  principles. 

I  am  delighted  to  get  that  expression 
from  the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post. 
I  am  sure  most  of  us  will  agree  with  that 
statement  and  applaud  the  Post  for  it. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  another  part  of  the  editorial,  which 
reads : 

We  need  apologize  to  no  one  for  our  cham- 
pionship of  freedom  for  Cuba. 

Certainly.  I  think  everyone  here  would 
agi-ee  it  is  important  to  the  United  States 
that  we  supE>ort,  in  every  way.  the  efforts 
of  the  freedom -loving  people  of  Cuba  to 
attain  their  aspirations  and  to  get  the 
control  of  their  government  back  into 
their  hands,  so  there  will  be  democracy 
in  Cuba. 

Finally,   I   read   another  part  of   the 

editorial: 

But  the  overriding  problem  remains  that 
of  the  Increasing  Communist  grip  on  Cuba. 
The  success  of  the  efforts  to  break  that  grip 
Is  an  immediate  and  prop)er  concern  of  the  ' 
United  States.  And  Americans  whose  credo 
Is  liberty  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — 
Indeed,  they  have  every  reason  for  pride — In 
their  sympathy  and  support  for  Cubans  who 
art;  seeking  to  liberate  their  country  from 
tyranny. 

I  wish  to  commend  wholeheartedly  the 
Washington  Post,   and  particularly  the 
individual  who  wrote  this  very  realistic,      M 
sensible,  patriotic  editorial  entitled  "In-     f 
vasion  of  Cuba." 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Invasion  or  Cuba 

Most  Americans  will  make  no  secret  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  Cubans 
to  overthrow  the  Communist-dominated  re- 
gime of  ^del  Castro.  The  principal  Immedi- 
ate question  arising  from  the  Invasions  of 
C\ih&  Is  whether  they  are  In  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  on  against  the  Communist 
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arms  available  to  Ciistro.  An  attempt  that 
failed  might  aggravate  the  problem  in  many 
ways. 

But  there  probably  Is  no  optlmiun  time 
for  a  campaign  to  rid  Cuba  of  the  men  who 
betrayed  its  revolution  to  Moscow.  Argu- 
ments are  heard  that  Castro  might  fall  of 
his  own  weight  If  the  economic  situation 
became  bad  enough  But  against  these  argu- 
ments are  some  persuasive  counterargu- 
ments. '  The  Sovler,  Union  and /or  China 
might  well  not  allow  Castro  to  fall.  The 
difficulties  of  overtlirow  would  Increase  as 
Communist  Institutions  became  more  In- 
grained and  Conununlst  arms  and  training 
took  more  effect.  The  Imminent  arrival  of 
Soviet  destroyers  and  Communist-trained 
Jet  pilots,  as  reported  by  Marquis  Chllds  to- 
day, emphasizes  the  point 

No  doubt  there  will  be  uneasiness  about 
U.S.  complicity  In  the  efforts.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  asserted  that  the  Invasions 
did  not  come  from  American  soil  and  that 
Americans  are  not  participating,  but  there 
have  been  many  reports  of  substantial 
American  help  to  the  Insurgent  Cubans. 
The  Castro  government  already  has  sought 
to  Indict  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations,  with  pious  assistance  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  bloc.  An 
unpleasant  period  for  American  diplomacy 
may  lie  ahead 

Let  us  assume  thiit  the  United  States  has 
In  fact  given  physical  as  well  as  moral  sup- 
port to  the  antl-Castro  Cubans  Is  this  an 
evasion  of  American  principles  and  Interna- 
'tlonal  commitments?  Is  It  hypocrisy  to  say 
that  this  situation  Is  different  from  that  of 
Britain  and  France  at  the  time  of  Suez?  Is 
It  Just  a  matter  of  whose  ox  Is  gored? 

It  would  be  easy  to  dissolve  doubts  In  mere 
rationalization  The  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted In  a  series  of  international  under- 
takings to  consultative  and  nonviolent 
methods  In  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
this  country  has  paid  obsequious  service  to 
the  doctrine  of  nonintervention.  Yet  it 
would  be  altogether  self-defeating  to  be- 
come so  wrapped  up  In  narrow  legalisms  as  to 
miss  the  point 

In  the  first  place,  It  Is  Cubans  rather  than 
Americans  who  are  directly  Involved  In  the 
Invasions.  Hundred  of  thousands  of  the 
best  people  of  Cuba  have  fled  from  the 
Castro  tyranny  and  are  dedicated  to  Its 
overthrow.  That  U  a  major  difference  from 
Suez.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  law 
or  treaty  which  precludes  American  help 
to  people  who  are  seeking  to  regain  their 
freedom.  Nor  could  there  be.  Assistance 
•to  the  cause  of  liberty  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  of  all  Amerlcao  principles. 

There  Is  another  essential  point.  The 
fundamental  objection  to  what  Castro  has 
brought  about  In  Cuba  Is  that  It  affords  a 
beachhead  for  an  alien  power  system  in  the 
Western  Hemlsphert.  The  Communlsu  have 
Intervened  in  Cuba  and  quite  iinatmshedly. 
They  thus  are  trying  to  alter  the  world 
balance  of  power. 

The  Communists  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  American  republics  cannot  tolerate  this 
any  more  than  the  Soviet  Union  could  tol- 
erate an  American -dominated  regime  In 
Poland  or  Rumania.  Indeed,  the  statement 
adopted  by  the  10th  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence at  Caracas  In  1954  declares  flatly  that 
domination  of  any  American  state  by  the 
International  Communist  movement  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  independence  of  the  hemisphere 

It  would  be  monstrous  to  permit  a  seman- 
tic preoccupation  with  form  to  obscure  th^ 
substantive  Issues  In  Cuba.  The  Commu> 
nists  have  been  qu:ck  to  endorse  and  aid 
movements  over  the  world  that  they  think 
will  favor  their  cause,  from  Greece  In  1946 
to  Laos  and  Cuba  today.  We  know  what 
we  mean  by  freedom,  and  we  know  that  the 
Communist  system  l«  the  opposite.  We  need 
apologize  to  no  one  for  our  championship 
of  freedom  for  Cuba. 


It  would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to  overlook 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  American  bless- 
ings for  the  Cuban  effort  to  overthrow 
Castro.  One  problem  is  that  of  world  opin- 
ion. The  degree  of  Communist  domination 
of  Cuba  Is  not  clear  to  some  p>eople  In  this 
hemlspnere.  let  alone  elsewhere.  To<3  long 
an  American  aseoclatlon  with  the  right-wing 
Batista  dictatorship  has  made  it  difficult  to 
point  up  the  far  greater  dangers  of  the  to- 
talitarian left. 

A  second  problem  Involves  the  postilbility 
of  a  long-drawn-out  civil  war  In  Cuba. 
That  might  split  the  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  cause  the  world  generally  to 
choose  sides.  It  might  also  create  pressure 
upon  the  United  States  for  direct  Interven- 
tion. The  Communists  have  boasted  that 
they  will  make  the  United  States  pay  for 
Its  attitude  toward  Soviet  Intervention  In 
Hungary. 

These  considerations  need  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly Ln  mind,  for  they  have  an  Importtuit 
tactical  bearing  upon  the  American  relation- 
ship to  what  may  be  done  in  Cuba.  It  Is 
imperative  to  make  clear  at  every  oppor- 
tunity this  country's  hope  fc«-  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment and  social  and  economic  Justice 
for  the  Cuban  people. 

But  the  overriding  problem  remains  that 
of  the  increasing  Communist  grip  on  Cuba. 
The  success  of  the  efforts  to  break  that  grip 
Is  an  Immediate  and  proper  concern  of  the 
United  States  And  Americans  whose  credo 
is  liberty  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — 
Indeed,  they  have  every  reason  for  pride — 
in  their  sympathy  and  support  for  C-ubans 
who  are  seeking  to  liberate  thel/  ODuntry 
from  tyranny. 


WITH    APOLOGIES    TO    GOVERNOR 
BROWN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  what  I  referred  to  as  the  need  to 
avoid  cartelization  as  a  result  of  our 
defense  pr(x:urement  policies.  In  my 
statement,  I  cited  a  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  comment  on  the  present  situation 
in  California. 

I  said  in  colloquy  with  my  distin- 
guished   friend    from    California    [Mr. 

KUCHEL]  : 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  read  the  re- 
marks In  the  April  3  Issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  In  which  it  was  reported  that 
Gov.  Pat  Brown,  of  California,  has  been 
assured  of  more  defense  contracts  In  antici- 
pation of  his  1962  campaign  and  in  view  of 
his  State's  unempl03rment   problem. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I 
attributed  this  statement  to  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  and  not  to  the  Governor 
of  California. 

Thereupon,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Lausche]  asked  me  the  following 
question: 

Did  the  Senator  read  a  quotation  of  Gov- 
ernor Brown? 

In  reply  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  I 
Inadvertently  said  "Yes,"  meaning  it  in 
the  way  of  acknowledging  his  question — 
not  meaning  "Yes,"  this  was  a  quote 
from  the  Governor  of  California.  I  hope 
I  did  not  confuse  my  colleague  from 
Ohio. 

Yesterday  morning  who  should  appear 
at  my  senatorial  doorstep  but  the  distin- 
guished Governor  from  California,  Pat 
Brown.  He  is  certainly  a  good  and  care- 
ful reader  of  the  Coitgressional  Record. 
He  corrected  me  forthwith,  and  made  it 
clear  that  the  statement  which  I  quoted 
was  never  uttered  from  such  exi>erie:nced 


political  vocal  cords   as  his.     I  respect 
him  for  this  correction. 

The  Governor  of  California  has  put 
me  in  my  place.  I  am  delighted  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  and  to  the  people 
of  New  York  State  that  he  does  not  seek 
more  defense  contracts  for  the  great 
State  of  California.  And  may  I  add.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  we  have  been  trying  to 
accomplish  all  along. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  received  a  very  impressive 
letter  from  the  sixth  grade  class  of  the 
Fairview  School  of  Auburn,  Maine.  It 
is  so  appealing  and  so  forceful  in  its 
simplicity  and  patriotism  that  I  invite 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  it. 

It  makes  me  very  proud  of  the  young 
r>eople  of  our  country — particularly 
proud  of  the  young  people  of  my  own 
State  of  Maine.  It  reveals  thinking  that 
we  elders  could  well  follow.  Not  only 
do  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
but  I  also  nominate  it  for  a  Freedoms 
Award  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of 
V'alley  Forge,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Fairview  School, 
Auburn,  Mat-ne.  April  10.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Margaret  Chasx  Smith. 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DiiAH  Senator  Smith:  Our  class  appre- 
ciated the  Information  you  gave  us  on 
communism. 

We  think  that  the  American  way  of  life 
Is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  life. 

We  think  that  the  American  Government 
Is  very  well  organized  In  the  peace  program, 
and  in  the  defense  program,  also  in  news  of 
the    world's   happenings. 

If  we  disagree  about  something  In  America 
we  do  not  get  sent  away  to  the  freezing 
Siberia  or  someplace  else.  We  do  not  have 
to  have  our  children  taken  away  from  us 
so  we  would  pay  more  attention  to  our  work 
than  our  family,  and  so  we  will  work.  We 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  good  schools, 
education,  and  Jobs. 

Before  we  received  your  pamphlets,  we 
misinterpreted  the  word  "communism."  We 
thought  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  was  all  evil,  but  we  found  out 
differently  when  we  read  the  pamphlets. 

We  think  that  communism  is  quite  unfair 
to  the  people  because  the  Government  owns 
everything  and  the  people  aren't  allowed  to 
speak  against  the  Government.  You  might 
be  sent  to  Siberia  away  from  your  family. 
Russia  has  done  well  In  her  scientific  fields, 
but  not  so  well  In  her  economic  growth  In 
helping  the  country. 

When  we  grow  up  we  will  be  able  to  choose 
our  own  Jobs.  That  Is  something  the  Rus- 
sians are  deprived  of  because  the  Govern- 
ment does  all  their  choosing  for  them. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  they  are  not  allowed  to 
broadcast  the  truth  whereas  here  in  Amer- 
ica we  try  to  broadcast  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

We  think  communism  would  spoil  our  life, 
liberty,  and  our  pursuit  of  happiness  In 
America. 

We're  lucky  that  weTe  living  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  the  rights  that  Russia 
doesn't  have.  In  America  we  have  the  eco- 
nomic system  that  we  can  buy  or  raise  our 
food  any  way  we  want  within  the  laws.    We 
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kJso  can  worship  any  way  we  please.  We  are 
hoping  very  much  that  the  cold  war  doesn't 
turn  Into  a  real  war.  We  vote  for  one  jjarty 
out  of  two.  while  BuBBla  has  one  party,  the 
ConuDunlst  Party. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Room  20,  Grade  6. 


NELLIE  V.  LOHRY 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

ask  imanixnous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration, of  Calendar 
No.  128.  Senate  biU  452. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
452'   for  the  relief  of  Nellie  V.  Lohry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcord  at  thi.s  point,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  accompanying  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  purpKDse  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  the  sum 
of  $3,000  to  Nellie  V.  Lohry  of  Ashland. 
Nebr  .  as  an  additional  amount  for  certain 
property  purchased  from  the  said  Nellie  V. 
Lohry  and  Fred  H.  Lohry  (deceased),  pur- 
•  suant  to  an  option  signed  by  them  on  No- 
vember 14.  1941,  by  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  the  construction  of  an 
Army  ordnance  plant,  such  option  having 
been  exercised  by  the  United  Statos  not- 
withstanding a  previous  attempt  made  on 
behalf  of  the  said  Nellie  V.  Lohry  and  the 
said  Pred  H  Lohry  (deceased)  by  the  proj- 
ect officer  acquiring  such  property  to  have 
such  option  withdrawn  on  the  grounds  that 
It  did  not  adequately  reflect  the  value  of 
the  property. 

The  claimant,  and  her  deceased  husband, 
owned  a  tract  of  160  acres  of  land  in  Saun- 
ders County.  Nebr..  In  1941.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  .\rmy  acquired  fee  title  to  more 
than  17.000  acrfs  of  land  in  Saunders  Coun- 
ty, Including  the  Lohry  tract,  to  accommo- 
date the  Nebraska  Ordnance  Plant. 

A  field  representative  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  appraised  the  value  of  the  Lohry  land 
and  the  owners  executed  an  option  on  No- 
vember 14,  1941,  agreeing  to  convey  the  land 
to  the  Goverrunen:  at  a  purchase  jprlce  of 
$16,505  50.  appr  jximately  $102  per  acre.  On 
November  25,  1941.  the  option  was  accepted 
by  the  Quartermaster  Generals  Office  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States. 

Ten  days  after  the  option  was  executed, 
the  project  supervisor  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Quartermaster  General  concerning  the 
Lohry  land  in  which  he  stated,  "the  apprais- 
ers have  made  a  very  careful  review  of  this 
farm,  and  after  comparing  the  appraisal  of 
this  farm  with  those  of  adjoining  farms,  have 
decided  that  the  value  of  this  farm  should 
be  Increased."  This  letter  was  received  in 
W.ishington  1  day  after  the  option  agreement 
bad  been  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

On  November  29,  1941.  the  chalmaan  of  the 
Saunders  County  De'snse  Conunlttee  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Quartermaster  General  on  be- 
half of  the  Lohrys  In  which  he  stated  that 
the  Lohrys  had  signed  an  option  based  on  a 
price  of  $102  per  acre,  but  that-other  farms 
of  the  same  type  are  being  optioned  at  $143 
to  $180  per  acre.  He  requested  that  the 
option  agreement  be  reconsidered.  The  Of- 
fice of  the  Quartermaster  General  advl.sed 
the  project  supervisor  that  as  the  option  had 
been  accented  on  November  25,  1951,  It  be- 


came a  binding  contract  as  of  that  date  and 
that  consequently  there  was  -•  •  •  no  au- 
thority to  rettirn  options  to  landowners  for 
the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  purchase  price 
of  land  after  an  agreement  as  to  price  haa 
been  reached."  The  land  was  conveyed  to 
the  Government  at  the  option  price  less  cer- 
tain agreed  deductions  representing  salvage 
value  of  minor  structures. 

Information  In  the  flies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Indicates  that  Mrs.  Lohry  signed 
the  option  only  because  she  felt  that  her 
husband  was  going  to  have  a  relapse  of  his 
mental  condition  and,  as  he  was  In  such  a 
highly  nervous  state,  she  thought  It  would 
be  better  to  get  It  over  with. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  admits  In  ita 
report  to  Congress  that  while  the  records  do 
not  show  that  a  formal  reappraisal  of  the 
Lohry's  property  was  made.  "It  appears  quite 
likely  that  If  the  acquisition  project  super- 
visor In  Nebraska  had  telephoned  Washing- 
ton, or  If  the  acceptance  had  been  delayed 
at  least  1  day.  that  a  reappraisal  would 
have  been  completed  and  an  Increase  In  price 
would  have  been  recommended."  The  prop- 
erties surrounding  the  Lohrys'  farm  were 
acquired  uy  direct  purchase  at  a  cange  of 
$119  to  $126  an  acre. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
may  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI.  and  my- 
self, these  matters  have  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  So  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  these 

ITlGtlSlirGS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  .bill. 

The  bill  ^^-as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Nellie  V  Lohry  of  Ashland,  Nebraska,  the 
sum  of  $3,000.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  m  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  payment  of 
an  additional  amount  for  certain  property 
purchased  from  the  said  Nellie  V.  Lohry  and 
Fred  H.  Lohry  (deceased),  pursuant  to  an 
option  signed  by  them  on  November  14, 
1941,  by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  an  Army  ordnance 
plant,  such  option  having  been  exercised 
by  the  United  States  notwithstanding  a 
previous  attempt  made  on  behalf  of  the  said 
Nellie  V.  Lohry  and  the  said  Pred  H.  Lohry 
(deceased)  by  the  project  officer  acquiring 
such  property  to  have  such  option  with- 
dravm  on  the  grounds  that  It  did  not  ade- 
quately reflect  the  value  of  the  property: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centtim  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  se.-vices  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUiy 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


T.  R.  MACKIE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  129.  Senate  Resolution  123. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
iS.  Res.  123)  relaUng  to  the  bill  (S.  327) 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  R. 
Mackie." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montajia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed" 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  accompanying  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows? 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  resolution  la 
to  refer  the  bUl,  S.  337,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  to  authorise  the  court  to  report 
to  the  Senate  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  as  will  enable  the  Seruite  to 
determine  what  amount.  If  any.  U  legaUy  or 
equitably  due  the  claimant  from  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  la  to  authorize  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  consider  and  report  back  to  the 
Congress  Its  recommendations  regarding  S. 
327.  for  the  relief  of  T.  R  Mackie. 

A  bill  In  IdenUcal  terms.  8.  3613.  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  last  days  of  the  8eth  Congress 
and  time  limitations  prevented  action 
thereon  by  this  committee. 

In  1957.  a  Senate  bill,  S  2«82,  for  the  re- 
lief of  Thomas  R.  Mackie.  captain.  UJS.  Navy, 
retired,  was  referred  by  Senate  Resolution 
381  to  the  US.  Court  of  Claims  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  as  shall  be  sufflclent  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  claim  as  a  proper,  legal,  or  equi- 
table obligation  against  the  United  States. 
This  bill  sought  compensation  for  the 
claimant  for  alleged  pemxanent  injuries  suf- 
fered to  his  brain  and  eyesight  as  a  result 
of  his  blood  pressure  dropping  too  low  during 
the  course  of  an  operation  performed  on  him 
in  a  US.  Air  Force  hospital  In  RulsUp. 
England,  while  he  was  serving  as  a  captain 
m  |he  U.S.  Navy.  Since  195«  the  Court  of 
Claims  has  been  taking  testimony  In  regard 
to  this  bill.  The  Government  has  been  most 
persistent  In  Its  contention  that  the  only 
testimony  competent  for  admission  under 
the  original  reference  resolution  Is  testi- 
mony directly  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  the  blood  pressure  was.  in 
fact,  lowered  to  a  dangerous  degree  Testi- 
mony has  been  Introduced  that  would  Indi- 
cate the  court  might  be  warranted  In  basing 
Its  decision  as  to  the  merit  of  the  claim  on 
facts  and  circumstances  other  than  the  nar- 
row Issue  as  to  the  disability  being  due  solely 
t-3  the  lowering  of  blood  pressure  during  the 
operation  for  hernia.  The  nature  of  this 
additional  Information  is  set  forth  In  tecluil- 
cal  detail  In  the  communication  from 
Senator  John  Marshall  Btm.EH.  the  spon- 
sor of  S.  3613.  86th  Congress,  and  S.  327, 
87th  Congress,  which  Is  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  of  this  report.  Also  In  this  com- 
munication Senator  Btttltr  states: 

"In  order  for  the  Senate  to  get  a  full  and 
complete  reporffrcm  the  Court  of  Claims  on 
this  case.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  flle  a 
new  bin  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Mackie 
that  would  cover  the  various  and  sundry 
aspects  of  the  situation  as  It  actually  existed. 
It  has  the  legal  Implication  of  amending  the 
pleadings  to  conform  to  the  evidence  already 
taken.  It  would  be  appreciated  If  you,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee  of  the 
Senate,  would  arrange  to  have  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  my  bill,  S.  3613.  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  original  bUl.  S.  2662.     It  la  not 
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deemed  advisable  to  have  this  as  an  original 
reference  but  merely  as  a  supplement  to 
Senate  Resolution  No.  381  The  actual  effect 
would  be  to  permit  the  court  to  make  a  re- 
port based  upon  all  of  the  evidence  before  It 
so  that  the  Congress  can  have  a  complete 
picture  of  the  factual  situation  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims  predicated 
on  such  facts  " 

This  committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  sponsor  that  the  Senate 
should  obtain  a  full  and  complete  report 
from  the  Court  of  Claims  on  this  case  and 
that  the  language  of  the  presently  pending 
bin  Is  adequately  designed  for  that  purpose, 
and  should  be  accepted  as  a  supplement  to 
the  original  bill.  S   2682 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  123)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  (S  327 1  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  R  Mackie",  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  as  a  supplement  to  S. 
2682.  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  by  S.  Res.  381.  Eighty-fifth 
Congress:  and  the  court  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2609  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  glvlrxg  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufflclent  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  and  the  amoimts,  If  any.  le- 
gally or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


WIESLAWA  BARBARA  KRZAK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  133.  S  865 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bUl  wUl 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
865)  for  the  rehef  of  Wieslawa  Barbara 
Krzak. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pertinent 
excerpt  from  the  rep)ort  accompanying 
S  865  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  to  the 
minor  chUd  adopted  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  status  of  a  nonquota  im- 
migrant which  Is  the  status  normally  en- 
Joyed  by  the  alien  minor  children  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  2  >4 -year- 
old  native  and  citizen  of  Poland,  who  was 
adopted  In  Poland  on  February  10.  1960.  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Her  natural 
parents  consented  to  the  adoption  because 
of  economic  hardships  and  she  has  been  liv- 
ing with  a  sister  of  her  adoptive  mother. 
Her  adoptive  parents,  who  have  no  other 
chUdren.  presently  reside  in  Clifton.  NJ., 
and  Information  is  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
financially  able  to  care   for  the   beneficiary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  projwsed,  the  ques- 


tion IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  865^  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresf  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Wieslawa  Barbara  Krzak,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  alien  child  of  Stanley  Krzak  and  his 
wife.  Maria  Krzak.  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Prortded.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Wieslawa  Barbara  Krzak.  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  prlvUege  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


SAMUEL  PISAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  136,  S.  1064. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1064)   for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Pisar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  pertinent 
material  relative  to  the  purpose  of  the 
measure  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  that 
the  beneficiary  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  met  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  thus  making 
him  eligible  to  flle  a  i>etltlon  for  naturali- 
zation. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  32 -year-old 
native  of  Poland  and  citizen  of  Australia, 
who  first  entered  the  United  States  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1954.  as  a  student.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  native-born  U.S.  citizen  on  De- 
cember 30.  1955.  and  they  have  a  citizen 
child  nearly  4  years  old.  The  beneficiary's 
status  was  adjusted  to  that  of  permanent 
residence  on  October  31.  1956.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  UNESCO  at  Paris  from  December 
1956  to  June  1959.  having  spent  vacations  of 
approximately  1  month  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  employed  as  the 
Paris  representative  of  a  U.S.  law  firm  from 
July  1959  to  October  1960.  at  which  time  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  has  been 
here  since  then.  Because  of  his  absence  from 
the  United  States  he  has  been  unable  to 
meet  the  physical  presence  requirements  for 
naturalization,  but  Is  otherwise  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  usual  residence  requirements 
for  naturalization  In  the  case  of  the  hus- 
band of  a  U.S.  citizen. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1064)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That,    for 


the  purposes  of  title  in  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Samuel  Plsar  (A- 
10022768) .  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  October  2S.  1956, 
shall  be  held  to  have  complied  with  the 
residential  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 


PURIFICACION  STAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  137.  S.  1217. 

The  VICE  PRE:SIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
12171  for  the  relief  of  Purificacion  Siat. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pertinent 
excerpt  from  the  report  on  S.  1217  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Purlflcaclon  Slat.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  paj-ment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  34-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  the  Philippines,  who 
entered  the  United  States  on  May  8,  1959.  as 
a  visitor.  She  is  a  widow  and  her  only  child, 
a  daughter  aged  13.  resides  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  beneficiary's  father  served  the 
United  States  as  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
naval  station  at  Cavlte  for  many  years  before 
he  lost  his  life  on  December  10.  1941.  when 
the  Japanese  bombeJ  the  Installation.  The 
beneficiary  presently  resides  in  LuthervlUe, 
Md..  and  serves  as  a  nurse -companion  to  a 
woman  who  Is  almost  blind. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1217)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Purificacion  Slat  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


ANTE   GULAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  141.  S.  265. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
265)   for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulon. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  t.S.  265) 
for  the  reUef  of  Ante  Gulon,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  in 
line  4.  after  the  name  "Ante,"  to  strike 
out  '•Gulon"  and  insert  "Gulam",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

B?  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
F'  preventatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Imnilgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ante  Gulam  shall  be  held  and 
considere<l  to  have  been  lawfvUly  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  the  status  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Stnte 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  numljer  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available 

'  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  pertinent 
excerpt  from  the  report  on  S.  265. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  puTDose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
In  the  United  States  to  Ante  Gulam.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  appropriate  qu^ta  deduc- 
tion and  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to  cor- 
rect the  si^elUng  of  the  beneficiary's  name 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nafural- 
Izatlon 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  44-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Yujjoslavla,  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  as  a  visitor  at  New 
York  on  November  19.  1958.  He  presently 
resides  In  Biloxl.  Miss  ,  where  he  Is  employed 
by  the  Mavar  Shrimp  &  Oyster  Co.  The 
former  owner  of  the  company,  a  US.  cit- 
izen, and  an  uncle  of  the  beneficiary's  flj-st 
_wl'e  who  died  In  Yugoslavia  of  tuberculosis. 
'is  now  deceased.  His  son  is  presently  the 
Interested  party  and  Is  a  partner  with  his 
brothers  in  the  company  inherited  from  his 
father.  The  beneficiary's  present  wife  and 
three  children  reside  in  Yugoslavia  and  are 
dependent   upon    him   for   support. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
artif^ndment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  rs.  265)  was  ordered  to  be 
'  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
♦a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulam." 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  143,  HR.  5189. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LjEGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
5189>  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  tH.R. 
5189;  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  income 
derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank  of 
issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  after  line  15.  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  1372  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  election.*?  by 
small  business  corpor.-iUons )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Shareholders  in  CoMMUNrrv  Puop- 
EKTT  States. — In  the  case  of  a  sljfareholder 
In  a  community  property  St.Tte  whbse  spoure 
has  filed  a  timely  consent  to  an  election 
under  subsection  (a),  the  consent  of  such 
ahareholder  to  such  election  shall  also  be 
considered  timely  filed  If  it  is  filed  on  or 
before  May  15,  1961.  or  the  last  day  pre- 
scribed for  making  such  elei;rtlon.  whichever 
is  the  Liter." 

Mr..  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  he  is  desirous  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  pertinent  excerpt  from  the 
report  accompanying  H.R.  5189.  a  bill 
which  has  already  pa;5sed  the  House.  I 
believe  unanimously,  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  House-passed  bill  provides  an  exemp- 
tion from  tax  for  Income  derived  by  a  for- 
eign central  t>ank  of  Issue  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment obligations,  bnt  only  if  the  obligations 
are  not  held  for.  or  used  In  connection 
with,  commercial  banking  functions  or  other 
commercial  activities.  This  exemption  Is  to 
be  effective  with  respect  to  Income  received 
in  taxable  years  beginning  after  1960. 
This  exemption  will  accord  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  of  issue  which  are  separately  in- 
corporated the  same  exemption  with  respect 
to  holdings  of  U.S.  Government  obligations 
as  now  exists  where  these  obligations  are 
held  directly  by  the  foreign  government  It- 
self. Interest  on  U.S.  bank  deposits  held  by 
persons  not  engaged  in  trade  or  business  In 
the  United  States  already  are  free  of  tax  as 
also  are  bankers'  acceptances  held  by  foreign 
central  banks  of  Issue. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
quested this  legislation  as  one  of  various 
desirable  stepm  Intended  to  Improve  this 
country's  ability  to  defend  Its  gold  reserves. 
A  similar  proposal  was  made  by  the  admin- 
istration last  year  but  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  Its  consideration  by  Congress. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  bill  will  have  a 
negligible  effect  on  revenues. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Finance  added  -to  the 
House-passed  bill  an  amendment  to  extend 


to  May  15,  1981.  the  period  In  which  the 
spouse  of  a  shareholder  In  a  small  business 
corporation  may  consent  to  an  election  not 
to  be  taxed  as  a  corporation.  The  title  of 
the  bill    was  appropriately   amended    also. 

Under  subchapter  8,  cert&ln  small  busi- 
ness corporations  were  permitted  to  elect 
not  to  be  taxed  as  a  c<^rporatlon.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  taken  the  position  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  electKm  under  this  Fectlon 
In  a  community  property  State,  both  hus- 
band and  wife  must  make  the  election.  In 
many  situations  In  community  property 
State?,  the  husband  operating  as  a  small 
business  corjKiration  made  the  electton  but 
did  not  have  his  wife  sign  the  document. 
Such  elections,  the  Treasury  now  holds,  are 
invalid  and,  as  the  electior\s  had  to  be 
signed  within  a  specified  time,  the  period 
has  expired  In  which  the  wife  and  the  hus- 
band may  now  perfect  the  election.  The 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  permits  the  spoufic  not  signing  the 
election  additional  time  to  sign  the  elec- 
tion. The  extended  date  for  perfecting  such 
election  U  May   15.  1961. 

If  this  amendment  Is  not  adopted,  many 
small  businessmen  In  conununity  property 
States  wUl  not  X>e  able  K\  t.^Jce  advantage  of 
subchapter  S,  permitting  certain  small 
business  corporations  not  to  be  taxable  as 
corporations.  The  amendment  only  applies 
where  a  timely  election  In  the  first  Instance 
was  made  by  one  of  the  spouses. 

Under  present  law  (sec.  881  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code),  foreign  corporations  not 
en;;;aged  In  a  trade  or  business  in  the  United 
States  generally  are  subject  to  a  flat  30-per- 
cent tax  (collected  by  withholding  at  the 
source)  on  amounts  received  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  In  tlie  form  of  In- 
terest, dividends,  rents,  salaries,  and  other 
fixed  or  determinable  amounts  There  are, 
however,  several  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  The  principal  ones  with  respect  to  In- 
terest are  specified  below.  First,  there  Is  no 
tax  on  Interest  on  bank  deposits.  Also, 
there  Is  no  tax  on  Interest  received  from 
resident  alien  Individuals.  Resident  foreign 
corporations,  or  domestic  corix>ratlons  where 
less  th^in  20  percent  of  the  recipient's  gross 
Income  for  the  past  3-year  period  Is  derived 
from  sources  within  the  United  States.  Oth- 
er exceptions  to  the  rules  specified  above 
exist  In  many  of  the  tax  treaties  the  United 
States  has  entered  Into  with  21  different  for- 
eign countries.  Five  of  these  treaties  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  provide  for  reduced  rates  of 
taxation  on  Interest,  and  10  provide  for  out- 
right exemption  of  interest.  Of  the  five  pro- 
viding for  reduced  rates,  a  rate  of  15  percent 
Is  specified  In  four  cases  and  a  rate  of  6  per-  >y^ 
cent  In  the  other  case. 

Still  another  exception  to  the  general  rule 
described  above  exUts  In  the  case  of  foreign 
govemmenu  and  international  organizations 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 
Present  law  (fee.  892)  provides  that  these 
governments  or  organizations  are  completely 
exempt  from  tax  In  the  case  of  Income  earned 
from  sources  within  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  present  law  exempts  from  tax  In- 
come derived  from  bankers'  acceptances  but 
only  In  the  case  of  holdings  by  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  of  Issue.  A  'foreign  central  bank 
of  lEsue  "  Is  defined  under  existing  regulations 
as  a  bank  which  Is  by  law  or  government 
sanction  the  principal  authority,  other  than 
the  government  itself,  issuing  instrumcaU 
intended  to  circulate  as  currency.  Such  a 
bank  Is  genersilly  the  custodian  of  the  bank- 
ing reserve  of  the  country. 

This  bill  Is  concerned  with  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  Interest  on  U.S.  Government  obliga- 
tions received  by  these  foreign  central  banks 
of  Issue  where  these  banks  are  not  a  part 
of  the  foreign  government  Itself  but  Instead 
are  separately  incorporated  and  In  some  cases 
are  not  wholly  owned  by  the  government. 
Many  of  them,  for  example,  organize  their 
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central  banking  somewhat  along  the  lines 
of  our  Federal  Reserve  Syrtem.  Foreign 
central  banks  have  increasingly  acquired  dol- 
lar assets  as  a  part  of  their  monetary  re- 
serves. These  usually  take  the  form  of  bank 
deposits,  bankers'  acceptances,  or  Treasury 
bills.  As  noted  above,  the  United  States 
Imposes  no  tax  on  this  bank  deposit  Interest 
or  on  Income  from  bankers'  acceptances  held 
by  foreign  central  banks  of  Issue.  However, 
a  tax  may  be  Imposed  with  respect  to  hold- 
ings of  Treasury  bills  or  other  U.S.  obliga- 
tions If  the  central  bank  of  Issue  Is  not  a 
part  of  the  foreign  government  itself. 

Prior  to  1946  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
held  that  a  foreign  corporation  which  was 
wholly  owned  by  a  foreign  government  was 
exempt  from  tax  on  Income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sion exempting  foreign  governments  (sec.  892 
of  present  law).  In  1946  the  Service  re- 
versed Its  position  (I.T.  3789)  and  held  that 
the  tax  exemption  for  a  foreign  government 
did  not  apply  to  a  separate  corporation. 
This  reversal  of  position  was  based  upon  the 
disapproval  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  of  a  Ux  refund  to 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws 
ol  the  State  of  New  York,  the  stock  of  which 
was  wholly  owned  by  a  foreign  government 

I  and  which  was  engaged  In  commercial  actlv- 

II  Itles  In  this  country  The  Joint  committee 
believed  that  the  exemption  from  tax  for 
foreign  governments  did  not  ext«jjd  to  sepa- 
rate corpor:itlons.  which  may  be  eng.iglng 
In  conunerclal  activities,  even  though  they 
are  wholly  owned  by  a  foreign  government. 
In  1955  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  held 
that  the  Commonwealth  Bxuik  of  Australia 
was  entitled  to  tax  exemption  as  a  part  of 
the  Australian  Government.  It  was  wholly 
owned  by  that  Government  ^nd  similar  In 
Its  functions  to  our  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Upon  review  of  the  bank's  claim  for  refund 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  disagreed  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Service  and  recommended  that 
the  claim  be  rejected  on  the  theory  that  the 
bank  was  a  separate  entity  from  the  Austral- 
Ian  Government.  It  took  the.  position  that 
an  entity  with  the  attributes  Of  an  ordinary 
domestic  corporation  should  not  be  consid- 
ered a  part  of  a  foreign  government.  As  a 
result,  the  Service  revoked  Its  ruling.  How- 
ever, because  of  fiscal  repercussions  antici- 
pated In  connection  with  a  shift  In  UB. 
Investments  of  foreign  central  banks,  the 
revocation  of  the  ruling  was  suspended  after 
consultations  between  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
committee  and  representatives  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  extent  such  a  bank 
Is  not  engaged  In  commercial  activities. 

This  bill  settles  the  problem  described 
above  by  providing  an  exemption  from  In- 
come tax  for  Income  derived  by  foreign  cen- 

•  tral  banks  of  Issue  from  obligations  of  the 

•  United  States  unless  the  obligations  are  held 
for.  or  used  In  connection  with,  the  conduct 
of  commercial  banking  functions  or  any 
other  commercial  activity.  It  applies  to  In- 
come received  In  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1960.  and  thus  removes 
any  doubt  on  this  problem  as  to  the  future. 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  change 
Is  desirable  because  It  will  provide  uniform 
tax  treatment  for  Investments  of  the  reserve 
funds  of  various  countries  In  the  case  of 
Investments  In  U.S.  obligations  It  will 
remove  the  present  distinction  which  turns 
on  whether  or  not  the  central  bank  oper- 
ations are  carried  on  through  a  separate 
corporation  or  directly  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  countries  which  organize 
their  foreign  central  banks  as  a  separate 
corporation  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
US.  tax  with  respect  to  the  return  on  their 
holdings  of  U.S  Government  obligations. 

Also,  In  the  case  of  these  foreign  central 
banks,  this  bill  Is  desirable  because  It  will 
remove  a  distinction  between  the  treatment 


provided  for  Income  from  bank  deposits  and 
bankers'  acceptances  on  the  one  hand  and 
UJ8.  Government  obligations  on  the  other. 
Thus,  no  longer  will  a  preference  be  pro- 
vided these  foreign  central  banks  for  their 
holdings  of  deposits  or  bankers'  acceptances 
on  the  grounds  tliat  the  return  la  free  of 
U.S.  tax,  while  the  return  from  Treasury  bills 
or  other  U.S.  Government  obligations  may 
be  subject  to  tax. 

Of  particular  Importance  at  the  present 
time  Is  the  improved  effect  that  this  change 
can  be  expected  to  have,  on  the  gold  reserves 
of  the  United  States.  Tfcls  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  events  of  the  last  year  when  large  vol- 
umes of  funds  seeking  short-term  lnve.st- 
ments  flowed  out  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  temporary  higher  Interest  rates  In 
foreign  countries.  Under  these  conditions 
the  foreign  governments  where  the  funds 
%|pe  Invested  tended  to  acquire  dollar  as- 
sets as  a  result  of  these  Investments.  In  order 
tD  maintain  the  strength  of  tlie  dollar  as 
required  by  their  International  Monetary 
Fund  commitments.  Once  these  dollar  bal- 
ances are  acquired,  they  can  be  converted 
by  the  foreign  banking  authority  Into  gold 
or  into  other  dollar  assets  such  as  bank  ac- 
counts, bankers'  acceptances,  or  Treasury 
bills.  Conversion  of  these  balances  Into  gold, 
of  course.  Increases  the  drain  upon  the  gold 
reserves  of  tiie  Uruted  States.  On  the  other 
hp.nd,  deposits  In  U.S.  banks,  purchases  of 
b.Tnkcrs*  acceptances,  or  purchases  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  bills  do  not  have  this  adverse 
effect.  The  present  tax  which  may  be  im- 
posed upon  Investments  in  XJ£.  obligations, 
however,  tends  to  discourage  the  purchase 
of  Treaa\irj-  bills  and,  therefore.  Increases 
the  likelihood  of  conversion  Into  gold. 

The  exemption  provided  by  the  bill  will 
not  discriminate  against  domestic  private 
enterprise  because  it  Is  limited  to  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment obligations  held  by  foreign  banks 
in  connection  with  their  central  banking 
functions  and  Is  not  available  In  the  case 
of  balances  held  for  commercial  banJtlng  ac- 
tivities or  any  other  commercial  activities. 

The  revenue  effect  of  this  proposal  is  ex- 
pected to  be  negligible.  It  Is  believed  that 
this  will  be  true  because  foreign  central 
banks  of  Issue,  where  the  tax  Is  presently 
applicable,  now  tend  not  to  hold  their  re- 
serves In  U.S.  Government  obligations  but 
instead  to  hold  them  In  gold  or  in  dollar 
assets.  Income  from  which  Is  exempt,  such 
as    bank   accounts   or    bankers'    acceptances. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.    , 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5189»  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  in- 
come derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  votes  by  which  the  committee 
amendment  to  Calendar  No.  143.  H.R. 
5189.  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
the  bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  and 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
the  votes  are  reconsidered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  5189  would  exempt  from  the  tax 
income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  This  exemption  was  recom- 
mended by  the  prior  administration  last 
year  but  was  not  acted  upon  prior  to  ad- 
journment It  was  recommended  by  the 
present  administration  again  this  year. 

The  committee  believes  that  this 
change  is  desirable  because  it  will  pro- 
vide uniform  tax  treatment  for  invest- 
ments of  the  reserve  funds  of  various 
coimtries  in  the  case  of  investments  in 
U.S.  obligations.  It  will  remove  the 
present  distinction  which  turns  on 
whether  or  not  the  central  bank  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  through  a  separate 
corporation  or  directly  by  the  foreign 
government.  Thus,  countries  which 
organize  their  foreign  central  banks  as 
a  separate  corporation  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  U.S.  tax  with  respect  to  the 
return  on  their  holdings  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment obligations. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  these  foreign  cen- 
tral banks,  the  bill  is  desirable  because 
it  will  remove  a  distinction  between  the 
treatment  provided  for  income  from 
bank  deposits  and  bankers'  acceptances 
on  the  one  hand  and  U.S.  Government 
obligations  on  the  other.  Thus,  no 
longer  win  a  preference  be  provided 
these  foreign  central  banks  for  their 
holdings  of  deposits  or  bankers'  accept- 
ances on  the  groimds  that  the  return  Is 
free  of  U.S.  tax.  while  the  return  from 
Treasury'  bills  or  other  U.S.  Government 
obligations  may  be  subject  to  tax. 

Of  particular  importance  at  the  pres- 
ent tirne  is  the  improved  effect  this 
change  can  be  expected  to  have  on  the 
gold  reserves  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  events  o^  the  last 
year,  when  large  volumes  of  funds  seek- 
ing short-term  investments  flowed  out  of 
the  United  States  because  of  temporary 
higher  interest  rates  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Under  these  conditions  the  for- 
eign governments  where  the  funds  were 
invested  tended  tc^cquire  dollar  assets 
as  a  result  of  the  investments,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  stiength  of  the  dollar 
as  required  by  their  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  commitments.  Once  these 
dollar  balances  are  acquired,  they  can 
be  converted  by  the  foreign  banking  au- 
thority into  gold  or  into  other  dollar 
a.ssets  such  as  bank  accounts,  bankers' 
acceptances,  or  Treasury  bills.  Conver- 
sion of  these  balances  into  ?old,  of 
course,  increases  the  drain  upon  the 
gold  reserves  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  deposits  in  US.  banks, 
purchases  of  bankers'  acceptances,  or 
purchases  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  bills  do 
not  have  this  adverse  effect.  The  pres- 
ent tax  which  may  be  imposed  upon  in- 
vestments in  U.S.  obligations,  however. 
tends  to  discourage  the  purchase  of 
Treasury  bills  and.  therefore,  increases 
the  likelihood  of  conversion  into  gold. 

The  exemption  provided  by  the  bill 
will  not  discriminate  against  domestic 
private  enterprise  because  it  is  limited 
to  U.S.  Government  obligations  held  by 
foreign  banks  in  connection  with  theii' 
central  banking  functions  and  is  not 
available  in  the  case  of  balances  held 
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for  commercial  banking  activities  or  any 
other  commercial  activities. 

The  revenue  effect  of  this  proposal  Is 
expected  to  be  negligible. 

The  committee  has  added  one  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  which  removes  a  hard- 
ship. 

Under  subchapter  S.  certain  small 
business  corporations  were  permitted 
to  elect  not  to  be  taxed  as  a  corpora- 
tion. The  Treasury  Department  has 
taken  the  position  that  in  the  case  of 
an  election  under  this  section  in  a  com- 
munity property  State,  both  husband 
and  wife  must  make  the  election.  In 
many  situations  in  community  property 
States,  the  husband  operating  as  a  small 
business  corporation  made  the  election 
but  did  not  have  his  wife  sign  the  docu- 
ment. Such  elections,  the  Treasury  now 
holds,  are  invalid,  and  as  the  elections 
had  to  be  signed  within  a  specified 
time,  the  period  has  expired  in  which 
the  wife  and  the  husband  may  now  per- 
fect the  election.  The  committee 
amendment  will  permit  the  spouse  not 
signing  the  election  additional  time  to 
sign  the  election.  The  date  for  perfect- 
ing such  election  under  the  committee 
aunendment  is  May  15.  1961.  If  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  many  small 
businessmen  in  community  properj;y 
States  will  not  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  subchapter  S.  permitting  certain 
small  business  corporations  not  to  be 
taxable  as  corporations.  The  amend- 
ment only  applies  where  a  timely  elec- 
tion in  the  first  instance  was  made  by 
one  of  the  spouses. 

I  offer  the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  begin- 
ning with  line  20.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  3.  and  m 
lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  following: 

(gl     Consent     to     Election     by     Certain 

SH.\REHOLDERS  OF  STOCK   HELD   A3    COMMUNITY 

Property. — If  a  husband  and  wife  owned 
Btock  which  was  community  property  (or  the 
Income  from  which  was  community  Income) 
under  the  applicable  community  property 
law  of  a  State,  and  If  either  spouse  filed  a 
timely  consent  to  an  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1.  1961.  the  time  for  filing  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  spouse  to  such  election 
8haU  not  expire  prior  to  May  15,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  the  third  readmg  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  the  .bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  5189)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•'An  act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  Income 
derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank  of 
issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 


FEDERAL    AID    TO    EDCJCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  10  years  we  have  had  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
this  program  has  been  a  great  success. 
Under  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  of  the  81st  Congress,  communities 
with  rising  school  enrollments  resulting 
from  nearby  Federal  installations  have 
received  Federal  assistance  for  school 
construction  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  their  schools. 

Almost  $2  billion  has  been  allocated 
under  this  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts since  1950.  As  of  September  30. 
1960.  this  program  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  provide  $807  million  for  4,236 
classroom  construction  projects. 

And  more  than  $962  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  school  maintenance 
and  operations  in  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts since  1950^  In  fiscal  1960.  10  mil- 
lion schoolchildren — about  one-third  of 
Americas  public  school  enrollment — 
were  attending  schools  which  received 
Federal  financial  aid  under  this  Public 
Law  874  program. 

I  have  always  had  a  deep  interest  in 
these  programs,  for  it  was  my  privilege 
in  the  81st  Congress  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  School  Construc- 
tion, to  sponsor  this  legislation  for  Fed- 
eral school  aid  to  the  defense-impacted 
school  districts,  to  hold  hearmgs  and  to 
participate  in  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation.    This  is  Public  Law  874. 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  me  to 
observe  the  important  contribution  to 
school  construction  and  maintenance 
that  has  been  made  under  these  laws. 

Our  Federal  aid  to  impacted  school 
districts  shows  conclusively  that  we  can 
have  Federal  aid  to  education  without 
Federal  controls.  Careful  investiga- 
tions have  failed  to  reveal  the  shghtest 
hmt  of  Federal  controls. 

Last  Friday  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  article  about  a  study  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  which  gives  a  district- 
by-district  breakdown  of  the  benefits 
which  have  stemmed  from  the  Federal 
school  aid  program  under  Public  Law 
874.  I  hope  my  coleagues  will  get  this 
report  from  the  Office  of  Education  and 
give  it  careful  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Study    Prods    Foes    or    Aid    to    Schools — 
Administration    Report    Finds    Areas    or 
House  Critics  Get  Federal  Funds 
Washington,    April    13. — The   Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Issued  to- 
day   a    study    to   b€    used    In    the    drive    for'" 
passage     of     President     Kennedy's     ald-to- 
educatlon  program. 

The  study  concerns  the  so-called  Impacted 
area  program  of  Federal  assistance.  Under 
this  program  the  Government  makes  granta 
to  local  school  boards  In  communities  whose 
school -age    popiilation    is    swollen    by    the 


proximity  of  national  defense  Installations, 
such  as  military  bases  and  defense  factories. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30.  the 
study  shows,  the  Office  of  Education  ap- 
proved grants  to  federally  Impacted  schools 
In  311  of  the  435  congressional  districts. 
The  grants  ranged  from  $7,778,154  to  the 
10th  District  of  Virginia,  comprising  the 
Arlington  and  Fairfax  County  suburbs  of 
Washington,  to  barely  $1,300  for  the  25th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  The  grand 
total  was  $225,867,836. 

aim    of    study 

The  total  funds  allocated  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874 — the  two  Impacted  area 
programs — have  been  published  every  year 
since  1950.  when  the  legislation  was  first 
passed  The  10-year  total  of  appropriations 
is  approaching  $2  billion.  What  Is  new  Is 
the  dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct  breakdown. 

The  Office  of  Education  revealed  the  sta- 
tistical breakdown  without  public  comment, 
but  officials  clearly  hoped  the  figures  would 
demonstrate  Inconsistency  In  the  position 
taken  by  Congressmen  who  oppose  Federal 
aid — namely,  that  any  kind  of  Federal  > 
assistance  to  education  leads  to  socialism 
and  thought  control. 

For  Instance,  the  dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct  fig- 
ures showed  that  132  Representatives  who 
voted  against  the  $1300  million  Federal  aid 
program  In  the  House  last  May  had  appar- 
ently felt  less  compelled  to  oppose  Impacted 
area  grants  to  schools  In  their  constituencies. 
The  132  congressional  districts  whose  Rep- 
resentatives voted  "no"  on  the  1960  school 
bin  received  nearly  $109,400,000  In  Impacted 
area  aid. 

The  1960  school  bill  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  206  to  189,  but  was  successfully 
blocked  by  conservatives  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  was  never  reconciled  with  a 
larger  Senate  version. 

Appropriations  for  the  Impacted  areas  pro- 
gram have  consistently  been  favored  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1959  and  1960  President  Elsenhower 
proposed  major  cuts  In  the  Impacted  areas 
programs.  In  both  years,  bills  to  carry  out 
a  reduction  were  quietly  killed  in  commit- 
tees. Last  year  the  House  added  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $8,830,000  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries  under  Public  Law  815.  even 
though  the  administration  had  not  requested 
the  money.  The  Senate  added  $7,362,000. 
also  unsolicited 


PROJECT  HOPE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3  the  Senate  adopted  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  8,  as  amended,  which 
commends  Project  Hope  "as  another 
step  forward  in  increasing  good  will 
throughout  the  world  and  in  bringing 
the  people  of  all  nations  together  in  a 
bond  of  mutual  trust,  friendship,  and  co- 
operation." 

One  does  not  have  to  look  far  to  be 
reminded  of  the  continued  fine  work 
which  this  mi-ssion  is  accomplishing,  not 
only  through  the  alleviation  of  ignorance 
and  the  promotion  of  medical  care,  but 
also  by  serving  as  a  good  will  ambassador 
to  the  newly  developed  countries  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  another  of  the  many  docu- 
mentaries on  Project  Hope,  and  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  House  will  see  fit 
to  favorably  act  upon  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  8  in  the  near  future.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  con- 
cerning Project  Hope  in  Indonesia,  en- 
titled "Indonesia  Hurdles  Many  Obstacles 
in   its   First   Decade  of   Independence," 
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from  the  February  13  Medical  Tribune 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

as  follows: 

Indonesia  Hurdles  Many  Obstacles  in  Its 
First  Decaoz  of  Inbepdtdenci: 

New  YoRJt.— With  only  1,500  physicians 
to  treat  87  million  people  who  Inhabit  a 
bprawUng  archipelago  of  3,600  Islands.  Indo- 
nesia's overworked  medical  profession  has 
mode  tremendous  strides  against  overwhelm- 
ing obstacles  in  the  first  decade  of  the  new 
Repubic's  existence 

In  an  interview  with  Medical  Tribune,  Dr. 
William  B  Walsh,  president  of  the  People- 
to-People  Health  Foundation,  gave  this  opin- 
ion after  returning  from  the  Island  of  Java, 
where  he  supervised  the  Inltldl  training 
program  of  Hope,  the  15.000-ton  medical  ship 
now  making  Its  maiden  voyage  to  Asian 
ports. 

When  the  country  became  Independent  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  1930,  Dr.  Walsh  disclosed. 
It  had  only  17  qualified  Indonesia  physi- 
cians. Six  medical  schools  now  graduate 
about  200  physicians  a  year,  and  others  are 
being  trained  in  America  and  Europe. 

However,  since  the  Indonesia  ruplah  is  a 
soft  currency,  virtually  useless  for  imports. 
physicians  are  unable  to  acquire  modern 
equipment,  subscribe  to  foreign  medical 
publications,  or  maintain  contact  with  prac- 
titioners In  other  countries. 

"Indonesia  has  almost  no  medical  librar- 
ies." Dr    Walsh  said. 

THANSPORTATIOJf    DimCTrLTOS 

"Students  often  have  to  share  textbooks. 
A  determined  effort  1h  being  made  to  send 
physicians  to  the  outlying  Islands,  devoid  of 
any  medical  facilities,  but  boats  are  hard 
to  come  by.  In  such  major  cities  as  Djak- 
arta or  Soerabaja.  I  found  many  physicians 
who  are  well  trained,  and  medically  sophis- 
ticated; but  the  whole  country  suffers  from 
a  dearth  of  surgeons,  pathologists,  anesthe- 
siologists, and  experienced  hospital  admin- 
istrators. 

"As  far  as  modern  scientific  facilities  are 
concerned,  Indonesia  is  still  a  pioneer  coun- 
try. Doctors  often  have  to  funcUon  like  the 
oldtlme  circuit  riders  we  once  had  in  Amer- 
ican frontier  days — covering  great  distances 
to  remote  Islands.  The  difference  Is.  of 
course,  that  the  American  frontier  was 
sparsely  populated,  whereas  Indonesia  Is 
densely    settled." 

Though  the  Indonesians  are  scrupulotisly 
clean,  a  high  percenttige  of  the  papulation 
is  Illiterate  and  unfamiliar  with  modern 
sanitation.  "Many  villages  have  no  sewage 
systems  or  sources  of  pure  drinking  water. 
Villagers  bathe  in  the  local  stream,  wash 
their  clothes  In  It.  and  drink  Its  unflltered 
water.  Small  wonder  that  they  suffer  from 
chronic  typhoid,  baclllary  and  amebic  dysen- 
tery, and  a  host  of  waterborne  Infections." 
Dr.  Walsh  declared.  "Colon  lesions  from 
typhoid  ruptures  are  common.  As  In  most 
of  the  newer  nations  of  tropical  climates, 
yaws,  hookworm,  smallpox,  plague,  and  mal- 
nutrition  diseases    are    prevalent." 

OOVERNMENT    SEEKS    CGt*TROLS 

The  Government  Is  attempting  to  control 
malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  Hansen's  disease, 
and  a  division  of  leprosy  control  under  the 
Health  Ministry  has  done  effectlre  work 
through  the  establishment  of  leprosaria  and 
outpatient  clinics  for  sulfone  medication. 
But  during  the  Moslem  holy  season  of  Ram- 
adan, the  patients — and  sometimes  staff 
technicians — often  pack  up  and  go  home. 

Tact,  Ingenuity,  and  Improvisation  are  de- 
mj\nded  from  visiting  Americans  to  over- 
come the  dearth  of  personnel,  experience, 
and  faclllUes,  Dr.  Walsh  said.  Even  the 
IndoncRlnn  dukun.  the  native  medicine  man, 
has  been  recruited  by  the  Hope  training  staff 
of  60  doctors,  ntirses.  and  technicians,  aided 


by  rotating  teams  of  voltrnteer  specialists 
flown  out  from  America. 

The  dukun.  who  treats  ills  with  herbs, 
snake  venom,  chaiits.  and — «  he  Is  pros- 
perous— a  shot  of  alcohol.  Is  now  being 
taught  to  Inject  penicillin  for  the  control 
of  yaws. 

But  where  disposable  needles  are  not  avail- 
able, he  Is  Impressed  with  the  need  for  ster- 
ilization If  he  Is  to  maintain  his  status  as  a 
competent  medicine  man. 


STATUS  OF  THE  REA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
early  in  1959.  Representative  Price,  of 
Illinois,  and  I  introduced  companion 
bills  to  correct  an  undesirable  and  un- 
fortunate development  wliich  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

In  June  1957,  without  any  public  no- 
tice and  without  consultation  with  the 
Congress  suid  its  committees,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  directed  that 
all  major  loans  under  consideration  by 
REA  be  screened  by  the  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Services,  one  of  his  ap- 
pointees, before  it  could  be  signed  by  the 
REA  Administrator. 

Since  this  directive  efTectively  reduced 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  and 
transferred  his  loan-making  functions  to 
another.  It  was  a  clear  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  section  4  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1953  that  ap- 
propriate advance  notice  be  given  of 
any  reassignment  of  major  functions  of 
the  Department. 

H.R.  1321.  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Price,  and  S.  144.  which  I  intro- 
duced, were  designed  to  correct  this 
erosion  of  the  loan  authority  conferred 
by  act  of  Congress  upon  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator, a  Presidential  appointee. 

As  passed  by  the  Congress,  the  Hum- 
phrey-Price bill  provided  that  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  REA  be  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  Administrator  of  REA 
and  that  these  functions  and  activities, 
with  one  exception,  be  exercised  under 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That 
single  exception  was  the  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  REA  loan  appli- 
cations. Our  bill  made  it  clear  that  this 
authority  was  the  REA  Administrator's 
authority,  and  his  alone.  The  measure 
would  have  restored  to  the  REA  Ad- 
mirfistrator  all  the  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  upon  him  by  Congress 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

The  depth  of  congressional  feeling  on 
this  matter  can  be  measured  by  the  fa- 
vorable Senate  vote  on  our  bill  of  60  to 
27  and  the  House  vote  of  254  to  131  for 
passage.  The  bill  was  then  vetoed. 
The  veto  was  overridden  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  29.  It  failed  of  being 
overridden  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  28Q 
to  146. 

This  now  is  history.  It  covers  an  era 
in  REA  which  we  trust  is  forever  behind 
us.  There  is  a  new  administration  in 
Washington,  a  new  Secretary-  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  a  new  Ad- 
ministrator at  REA. 

In  his  first  message  to  REA  employees. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  reit- 
erated President  Kennedys  pledge  to 
"restore  REA  to  its  former  role  of  pre- 


eminence— freeing  It  from  constant  con- 
cern over  political  interference." 

Ttie  Secretary  then  restored  to  the 
new  REA  Administrator.  Norman  M. 
Clapp,  full  and  complete  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  REA  loan  appli- 
cations. Admmistrator  Clapp  is  going 
to  run  REA,  just  as  Congress  mtended 
him  to  do. 

Now  we  have  the  promise  once  more 
of  vigorous,  fearless  leadership  in  the 
imr>ortant  REA  electric  and  telephone 
loan  programs.  In  taking  over  his 
duties  as  REA  Administrator,  Mr.  Clapp 
promised  that  his  agency  would  give  top 
priority  to  problems  of  pwwer  supply. 
He  said  that  REA  will  make  more  loans 
for  generation  and  transmission  facib- 
ties.  He  promised  to  explore  with  other 
agencies  and  the  electric  industry  the 
means  and  methods  <^  interregional 
transmission  ties  so  that  surplus  power 
of  one  area  can  be  used  in  otlier  ajeas 
of  power  sliortage. 

Mr.  Clapp  promised  to  stand  belund 
borrowers  m  their  struggle  for  territorial 
integrity.  He  pledged  new  emphasis  on 
the  formation  of  telephone  cooperatives 
to  bring  dial  telephones  to  rural  areas 
long  neglected  by  commercial  companies. 

These  pledges  are  full  of  exciting 
promi.se  for  the  5  million  rural  con- 
sumers who  get  their  electric  service 
from  REA-financed  systems  and  who 
require  increasmg  amounts  of  low-cost 
power  each  year.  They  are  filled  with 
promise  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  families  who  already  have  waited 
too  long  for  modern  dial  telephones. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  under 
the  leadership  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion, the  REA  programs  are  back  on  the 
track  and  are  rolling  along  full  st«am 
ahead. 


CRUSADE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  shocking  statistics  illustrating  the 
widespread  poverty  and  hunger  in  Latin 
America  only  more  clearly  drives  home 
the  need  for  immediate  action  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Such  conditions,  as  we 
all  know,  lead  to  social  and  political  dis- 
content, and  it  is  this  discontent  which 
commumsm  thrives  on.  What  better 
example  can  I  point  to  than  that  of 
Cuba? 

President  Kennedy,  In  calling  for  a 
hemispheric  alliance  for  progress,  stated : 

The  purpose  of  our  special  effort  for  so- 
cial progress  is  to  overcome  the  barriers  of 
geographical  and  social  isolation.  Illiteracy, 
and  lack  of  educational  opportunities,  ar- 
chaic tax  and  land  tenure  structures,  and 
other  Institutional  obstacles  to  broad  par- 
ticipation  in   economic   growth. 

One  can  readily  see  that  such  a  pro- 
gram can  eliminate  hemispheric  tyranny 
through  social  and  economic  change, 
thereby  promoting  political  freedom. 

But  what  is  political  freedom?  It  is 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  freely 
participate  in  government  through 
democratic  Institutions?  Naturally,  the 
development  of  representative  govern- 
ment does  not  occur  overnight — rather, 
the  people  must  contmually  strive 
toward  that  goal  with  the  economic  and 
spiritual  sujjport  of  friendly  nations. 
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As  a  first  step  toward  that  goal,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  comprehensive  proposal  by  Mr.  Luis 
A.  Ferre,  a  partner  in  Puerto  Rico's 
Ferre  Industries.  Mr.  Ferre's  recom- 
mendations specifically  outline  affirma- 
tive steps  to  promote  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ferre's  statement 
is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  ac- 
celeration of  U.S.  hemispheric  policy — 
a  knowledgeable  supplement  to  President 
Kennedy's  alliance  for  progress — and, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  proposals  entitled  'The  Crusade  for 
Democracy  in  the  'Western  Hemisphere" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Crusadk  roa.  Democr-ict  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

There  are  many  contradictions  In  the 
United  States'  relations  with  Latin  America. 
The  i>eople  of  the  United  States  are  free  and 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. And  our  country  Is  rich,  too.  We 
have  the  greatest  productive  machine  In  the 
history  of  the  world  and  we  have  bolstered 
our  economic  system  by  a  whole  complex  of 
social  safeguards.  Including  minimum  wages, 
social  security  benefits.  FHA  home  construc- 
tion loans,  free  education  and  many  others. 

And  yet  we  have  complacently  acquiesced 
while  our  sister  republics  South  of  the  Rio 
Grande  continue  enmeshed  In  the  old  so- 
cial system — exploitation  and  economic  tjrr- 
anny  What  is  worse,  our  own  capital  In- 
vestments have  many  times  unwittingly 
contributed  to  the  perpetuation  of  that  sys- 
tem. Thiis,  even  though  we  condemn  and 
punish  governmental  corruption  where  we 
And  It  In  the  United  States,  we  have  felt  no 
compunctions  In  dealing  with  corrupt  gov- 
ernments In  Latin  America.  As  a  result  we 
have  seemed  to  condone  the  economic  oli- 
garchies and  the  military  strongmen  these 
regimes  have  represented. 

This  sort  of  inconsistency  has  provided  a 
veneer  of  plausibility  to  communistic  prop- 
aganda here  in  the  Americas  and  facilitated 
the  penetration  of  our  hemisphere  by  Com- 
munist agents.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
andlng  an  example;  Castro's  Cuba  1»  only 
minutes  away  from  both  Florida  and  Puerto 
Rico.  ? 

Of  course,  some  of  the  advantages  that  our 
tacit  acceptance  of  soclaj  injustice  provided 
the  Communists  have  now  been  undone  by 
Castro  The  slogan  "To  the  Wall"  epito- 
mizes the  violence  and  mob  hysteria  that 
has  characterized  the  Cuban  regime.  The 
lesson  is  unmistakably  sinking  In  with  the 
people  of    this  hemisphere. 

And  Fldelism  has  certainly  helped  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
too.  We  were  not  ignorant  of  Communist 
oppression  before.  We  had  read  of  the  way 
In  which  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and,  most 
poignantly.   Hungary,   were  crushed. 

But  that  seemed  remote,  somehow.  It  did 
not  fully  register  in  our  minds.  Dictator- 
ship is  now  right  on  our  doorstep,  however. 
Thus,  once  the  haven  for  Europeans  fleeing 
Old  World  despotism,  our  hemisphere  now 
harbors  the  worst  sort  of  Communist  police 
state.  Tyranny,  we  see.  Is  not  a  phenome- 
non of  time  or  geographic  situation;  unfor- 
tunately. It  Is  contained  In  the  very  nature 
of  man. 

The  feeling  of  Isolation  which  gave  all  the 
Americas  a  sense  of  security  has  been  shat- 
tered by  Castro.  The  barbarians  are  lit- 
erally at  our  gates.  Our  mission  Is  like  that 
of  Charles  Martel  who  fought  off  the  Moors 
at  Tours.  This  Is  no  mere  historical  flour- 
ish;  I  deeply  believe  that  the  threat  to  the 


survival  of  Western  civilization  Is  now  pre- 
cisely aa  grave  as  It  was  In  AD.  732. 

What  can  we  do?  As  the  first  Imperative, 
we  must  not  iuiy  longer  accept  the  defeatist 
notion  that  democratic  Institutions  cannot 
be  adapted  for  use  by  all  peoples.  That 
simply  Is  not  true. 

Instead,  we  must  convince  the  people  of 
the  world  (and  certainly  of  Latin  America) 
that  representative  democracy  Is,  as  Winston 
Churchill  put  It,  "the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised- by  man  to  guarantee  his 
fundamental  freedom  and  to  Insure  his  ma- 
terial progress."  We  must  put  It  across  that, 
given  the  proper  training,  any  people  can 
and  will  learn  to  thrive  under  democratic 
Institutions.  And,  basic  to  all.  we  must  win 
recognition  for  the  fact  that  only  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people"  can  safeguard  against  the  sort 
of  authoritarianism  that  has  made  this  a 
century  of  war  and  now  threatens  a  new 
outbreak  tha--  might  end  civilization  and 
literally  vaporize  mankind. 

But  how  can  we  convert  this  general  ap- 
proach   Into    a    working    program? 

As  a  first  .step  I  urge  that  we  combine 
with  all  our  fellow  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  establish  a 
Pan  American  Code. 

The  cornerstone  upon  which  such  a  code 
should  be  found«d  would  be  a  prohibition 
against  the  creation  of  any  government  In 
our  hemisphere  that  is  not  some  form  of 
representative  democracy.  A  basic  require- 
ment, therefore,  would  be  regular — and  ab- 
solutely free- -elections.  Possibly,  the  code 
would  go  as  far  as  laying  down  some  formula 
under  which  the  GAS  would  supervise  such 
elections. 

Indispensably,  the  code  would  also  com- 
mit the  nations  to  economic  progress  for 
all  classes.     Necessary  steps  would  Include: 

1.  A  common  market,  in  which  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers  are  gradually  reduced 
as  wages  are   Increased. 

2.  A  Pan-American  loan  fund  to  finance 
economic  development  (a  great  part  of  the 
capital  would,  of  course,  come  from  the 
United  State.?,  and  we  should  insist  upon 
the  same  sort  of  self-help  system  among  the 
recipients  that  crowned  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  plan ) . 

3.  Regional  minimum  wages,  to  be  at- 
tained within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  say  10 
years.  This  phase  of  the  code  program 
should  be  supervised  by  regional  boards 
that  would  review  the  minimum  standards 
periodically  and  raise  them  In  line  with  the 
gains  scored  In  productivity  (which  should 
be  considerable  thanks  to  the  adoption  of 
better  production  techniques  and  the  eco- 
nomic stimulation  of  the  common  market). 

4.  A  minimum  standard  of  social  protec- 
tion, establishing  the  rights  of  unionization 
and  collective  bargaining;  workman's  com- 
pensation; maximum  hours  of  work  per  week 
and  per  day;  the  employee's  right  to  regular 
vacations  with  pay;  unemployment  Insur- 
ance; social  security  and  all  other  basic  so- 
cial benefits. 

5.  The  encouragement  of  private  Invest- 
ment (the  U.S.  Government  should  help  In 
this  by  guaranteeing  private  investments  by 
U.S.  entrepreneurs  against  unlawful  and 
willful  expropriation  or  blocking  of  cur- 
rency, provided  these  Investors  are  willing 
to  permit  local  participation  in  their  Latin 
American  ventures  equaling  at  least  40 
percent  of  total  capital). 

6.  Special  tax  treatment  by  host  countries 
(and  by  the  United  States)  on  profits  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  where  the  en- 
trepreneur has  assumed  leadership  In  the 
pajmfient  of  higher  wages  and  broader  fringe 
benefits. 

7.  A  progressive  Income  tax — the  founda- 
tion of  an  equitable  tax  policy — to  be  es- 
tablished In  all  countries.  The  code  would 
prescribe  minimum   standards. 

8.  Standaids  on  public  education,  sanita- 
tion   and    health,   norms   to    be   determined 


In  tehns  of  minimum  p>ercentages  of  na- 
tional budgets  to  be  appropriated  to  the«e 
purposes 

9.  An  FHA  system  for  all  those  acceding 
to  the  Code  in  order  to  spur  homebulldlng 
throughout  the   hemisphere. 

10.  Pan  American  cultural  centers  for  the 
various  nations,  to  be  financed  from  a  com- 
mon fund,  with  the  objective  of  stimulating 
the  exchange  of  students  throughout  the 
Americas. 

This  Is  a  practical  plan.  It  would  work. 
And.  I  am  convinced.  It  can  be  attained  By 
It,  we  shall  be  able  to  strike  a  massive  blow 
against  poverty,   tyranny,  and   prejudice. 

But  there  is  no  value  in  merely  spinning 
out  10-polnt  programs.  Instead,  we  must  ^ 
all  go  to  work — energized  by  the  hyge  need 
that  exists  and  by  our  moral  obligation  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  freedom  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

This  Is  another  hour  of  trial  for  the  human 
spirit.  We  must  recognize  that  either  the 
whole  world  will  be  free,  or  it  will  in- 
evitably be  wholly  slave.  Establishing  the 
Pan  American  Code  for  a  stronger  Western 
Hemisphere  can  help  us  tip  the  world 
balance  toward  freedom. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  CONFTDFJ^CE  IN 
SE2^ATOR  AIKEN  ADOPTED  BY 
VERMONT  LEGISLATURE 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  a  newspaper  columnist  who 
has  lived  in  Vermont  for  only  a  brief 
I>eriod  launched  an  unreasoned,  unfair. 
and  bitter  political  attack  against  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  (Mr^ 
Aiken  ] . 

Vermonters  have  always  resented 
below- the-belt  tactics,  but  this  Is  partic- 
ularly true  when  such  blows  are  directed 
against  one  who  commands  the  affec- 
tion, respect,  and  admiration  of  the 
average  Vermonter  to  the  degree  that 
Senator  Aiken  does. 

The  reaction  was  immediate.  TTie 
Vermont  Senate,  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats alike,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  unshakeable  con- 
fidence in  Senator  Aiken  and  praised 
him  for  his  integrity,  constancy,  hu- 
mility, leadership,  and  wisdom.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Vermont  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. 

Certainly  a  person  of  Senator  Aikin's 
stature  needs  no  defense  against  charges 
made  by  an  obscure  journalist  in  Ver- 
mont or  elsewhere.  I  call  attention  to 
this  matter  only  to  indicate  the  pride 
with  which  most  citizens  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State  view  Senator  Aiken's 
notable  record  of  achievement  in  the 
interest  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  high 
tributes  paid  my  senior  colleague  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  Vennont  Legislature, 
together  with  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Rutland,  Vt.,  Herald,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  5 
Resolution  expressing  Vermont  Senate  feel- 
ings for  George  D    Aiken 

Whereas  Vermonters  by  unique  and  un- 
precedented voting  majorities,  of  ever  In- 
creasing dimensions,  have  since  1933,  con- 
tinuously elected  the  Honorable  Oeosce 
AiKEi«  to  successive  high  public  offices  of 
great  triist:  namely.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Gov- 
ernor, and  U.S.  Senator;  and 

Whereas  the  Senator  has  consistently 
throughout  the  course  of  his  long  and  faith- 
ful career  dedicated  his  full  fidelity  and  ener- 
gies to  service  to  the  Nation  and  to  his  be- 
loved State  of  Vermont,  above  and  beyond 
mere   partisan    considerations;    and 

Whereas  in  this  most  critical  tlm^  In  world 
history,  the  Nation  and  the  world  are  each 
day  more  aware  and  needful  of  the  wise 
leadership  of  George  Aiken:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  that  the  Senate  of  the  Sovereign 
State  0/  VcrmoTif. 

Herewith  expresses  to  the  Nation  at  large 
and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
particular,  the  extreme  and  high  degree  of 
regard  and  the  unshakeable  confidence  which 
we  have  for  our  senior  US  Senator  George 
David  Aiken,  his  integrity,  constancy,  hu- 
mility,  leadership,  and   wisdom 

Asa  S.  Bloomer.  E.  G.  Janeway.  John  J. 
OBrlen,  George  C.  Morse.  William  J. 
Burke,  Marshall  Dunham.  Frank  D. 
Jones.  John  H  Boylan,  Mildred  Brault, 
Harold  M  Brown,  Graham  S.  Newell, 
Robert  C  Spencer.  Robert  A  Wllley, 
Pearl  I.  Keeler.  Oltn  D  Gay,  Clyde  M. 
Collrln.  Wlllard  C  Bruso,  Robert  B. 
Eldredge.  George  Cook.  Charles  L.  De- 
laney,  D.  L  Garland,  Lawrence  Jack- 
man,  Reld  Lefevre,  George  R.  J.  Mc- 
Gregor, James  Oakes,  Loren  R.  Pierce, 
Blanche  M.  Stoddard.  Noel  Vlens.  Aline 
H.  Ward,  Hazel  M  Wills 


Whereas  the  Vermont  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  greatly  honored  In  1933  to  have 
our  present  U.S.  Senator.  George  D  Aiken. 
as   Its  speaker;    and 

Whereas  we  want  him  to  know  that  we 
greatly  admire  his  honesty.  Integrity,  and 
wisdom  In  the  way  he  conducted  the  affairs 
of  our  fair  State  as  speaker,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Governor,  and  now  as  oiu"  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  In  Washington; 
and 

Whereas  we  are  mindful  of  his  steadfast 
courage  In  the  face  of  the  many  burdensome 
problems  that  confront  our  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resoli^ed  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
That  we  hereby  express  to  the  Honorable 
George  D  Aiken  our  complete  and  absolute 
confidence  In  his  constant  and  faithful  lead- 
ership of  the  people  In  these  troubled  tlmec, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  be 
hereby  Instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  George  D.  Aiken. 

(Prom  the  Rutland  Herald.  Apr.  15.  1961] 
A  Vermont  Republican 

The  Vermont  State  Senate  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  unanimity  this  week  In 
adopting  a  resolution  In  support  of  U.S. 
Senator  George  D  Aiken  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  "full  fidelity  and  energies  to  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  and  Vermont  above  and 
beyond    mere    partisan    considerations." 

The  Senate  was  unanimous  In  taking 
Aiken's  side  against  Franklin  B.  Smith,  a 
Burlington  Free  Press  columnist,  who 
charged  the  Senator  with  "keen  disrespect 
for  political  honesty"  and  urged  him  either 
to  Join  the  Democratic  Party  or  to  form  a 
seml-Soclallst  Party  of  his  own. 

Part  of  this  is  old  stuff  tp  Vermonters  who 
are  accustomed  to  old  guard  attacks  on 
Aiken  as  a  radical  and  traitor  to  his  party, 
but  It  is  the  first  time  we  recall  his  honesty 
ever  being  questioned,  politically  or  other- 
wise. 

Many  Republicans  have  been  unhappy 
with  Senator  Aiken's  voting  record  In  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  because  It  has  often 
followed  the  Democratic  line  on  certain  Is- 
sues rather  than  the  Republican  view.  Ever 
since  serving  as  Gox'ernor  of  the  State  In  the 


thirties,  Aiken  has  been  a  vigorous  critic  of 
the  GOP  organization  leadership.  He  has 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  desire  to 
make  the  Republican  Party  a  more  liberal 
party  He  Is  much  more  of  a  Lincoln-style 
Republican  than  one  in  the  McKlnley  tra- 
dition. 

Where  political  honesty  is  concerned,  the 
legislator  who  votes  according  to  his  con- 
victions regardless  of  party  lines  rates  higher 
In  Integrity  than  one  who  always  follows 
the  line  laid  out  by  his  party  leadership. 

If  the  Republican  Party  didn't  have  room 
for  men  like  Aiken.  It  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly small  and  enfeebled  party.  By  the 
same  standard.  It  wouldn't  have  had  room 
for  mpn  like  Lincoln.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Wendell  Willkie  and  a  host  of  others. 

Without  Aiken,  there  Is  some  qviestion 
whether  Vermont  would  have  remained  In 
the  Republican  column  these  last  few  years. 
More  Important,  as  the  senate  resolution  in- 
dicated. Is  the  fact  that  Aiken's  high  stand- 
ing In  the  Uij.  Senate  has  repeatedly  been 
recognized  over  a  long  period  of  time  by  his 
colleagues  of  both  parties,  by  the  press  and 
other  authorities  on  the  legislative  perform- 
ance of  Members  of  Congress.  He  has  a 
record  in  the  Senate  which  has  done  the 
State  proud. 


NATIONAL  RADIO -TEI.EVISION 
POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  several  articles  which  relate 
to  proposed  studies  in  the  television  in- 
dustry. The  first  article  is  entitled  "Af- 
fect of  TV  Merits  Study,"  written  by 
Lawrence  Laurent.  TV-radio  editor 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  16.  1961.  The  article  discusses 
the  merits  of  investigating  the  impact  of 
television  on  the  children  of  this  country. 

The  second  article,  entitled  "Major 
Shifts  Studied  in  Radio-TV  Policy,"  was 
written  by  George  Shennan  and  was 
published  in  the  'V^'^ashington  Sunday 
Star  of  April  16.  1961.  This  article  dis- 
cusses the  merits  of  shifts  in  radio  and 
television  policy,  thus  opening  new  spec- 
trum^ in  the  realm  of  very  high  fre- 
quency channels  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent channels. 

The  third  article  was  written  by  John 
Crosby,  a  prominent  television  critic. 
In  the  article  Mr.  Crosby  discusses  some 
of  the  implications  of  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Mr.  SarnofT,  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Sunday  Star,  Apr.  16,  1961] 

Major   Shifts  Studied  in   Radio-TV  Policy 

(By  George  Sherman) 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  inten- 
sively studying  major  shifts  in  national 
radlo-televlslon  policy  which  would  provide 
more  frequencies  for  civilian  use. 

White  House  advisers  have  Informed  an 
Informal  committee  drawn  from  top  eche-* 
Ions  of  the  Defense  Department,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  nine  other 
Interested  agencies  to  work  out: 

1.  Reallocation  of  the  radlo-televlslon 
6F>ectrum  between  Government  and  non- 
Government  users. 

2.  Supervision  over  how  Government 
agencies  use  frequencies  allotted   them. 

3.  What  role  the  Government  and  private 
corporations  should  play  In  space  satellite 
communications. 


"czar"  rumored 

Current  thinking  in  the  White  House 
leans  toward  appointing  a  "czar"  who  would 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  President  for 
the  allocation  of  air  space  for  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  use.  He  also  would 
supervise  how  governmental  frequencies  are 
used  and  have  power  to  shift  them  among 
agencies. 

At  the  moment  a  large  part  of  the  radlo- 
televlslon  spectrum  Is  assigned  to  the  Penta- 
gon for  top  secret  "national  defense"  pur- 
poses. Both  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — under 
Senator  Magnuson,  Democrat,  of  Washlng- 
^ton — have  made  repeated  but  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  find  out  how  these  frequencies  are 
used. 

The  President  obliquely  mentioned  re- 
thinking on  this  matter  In  his  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  regulatory  agencies  last 
week.  He  noted  that  a  "coordinated  effort" 
Is  underway  to  Improve  allocation  of  the 
radio  spectrum  and  regulation  of  Its  use. 

The  Idea  of  a  czar  over  the  spectrum  runs 
counter  to  a  bill  already  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Harris,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  which  would  divide  policy  and 
supervision  between  a  three-man  Frequency 
Allocation  Board  and  a  Government  Fre- 
quency Administrator,  both  appointed  by  the 
President 

MINOW'S     findings 

PCC  Chairman  Mlnow  has  noted  that  90- 
plus  percent  of  the  problems  of  American 
television  stem  from  scarcity  of  channels. 
Competition  Is  limited  to  12  VHF  (very  high 
frequency)  channels  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

The  Commission  Is  currently  preparing  leg- 
islative proposals  which  would  comjjel  televi- 
sion manufacturers  to  make  receivers  able 
t-o  tune  in  UHF  channels  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  television  spectrum.  Some  70  of  these 
channels  have  been  allocated  for  commercial 
use,  but  only  10  percent  of  the  television 
sets  In  the  country  can  receive  them. 

White  House  sources  note  that  this  Im- 
pending clash  with  the  television  industry 
would  be  softened  considerably  If  the  mili- 
tary services  could  be  persuaded  to  give  up 
a  few  of  the  VHF  and  UHF  channels  reserved 
now  for  experimentation. 

Present  allocation  of  channels  within  the 
Government  goes  through  the  Interdepart- 
mental Radio  Advisory  Committee,  which 
has  representatives  of  11  interested  agencies 
meeting  In  the  Executive  Office  Building  next 
to  the  White  House.  IRAC  is  responsible 
In  turn  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense 
Mobilization  which  ratifies  Its  decisions. 

Critics  In  tiie  new  administration  say  that 
this  complicated  procedure  leads  to  trading 
and  bartering  of  channels  and  frequencies 
with  little  regard  for  overall  national  In- 
terests. 

They  note  the  current  confusion  must  end 
before  the  United  States  enters  the  top- 
level  International  conference  on  telecom- 
munications in  Geneva  in  1963. 

space  pressures 

On  the  question  of  space  communications, 
the  administration  Is  being  pushed  to  an 
early  decision  by  plans  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  to  put  Its  own 
communications  satellite  In  orbit.  The 
PCC  has  allotted  the  company  two  frequen- 
cies for  such  experimentation,  but  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
has  not  yet  decided  to  make  Its  launching 
pads  and  rockets  available  for  "private" 
satellites. 

Last  week  James  E.  Dingman,  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  engineer  of  the  Bell  System.       ^ 
owned  by  the  AT.  &  T..  said  they  are  pre-  ^ 
pared    to   spend    nearly   $26    million   In   the 
coming  year  for  reimbursing  Government  ex- 
penses. 
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He  said  AT.  9c  T.  conld  have  an  orbital 
cr«rainunlcatlcms  system  ready  1  yeaur  from 
tae  time  It  gets  a  go-ahead  on  launching  Its 
communications  satellites.  Under  present 
plans  NASA  Is  not  scheduled  to  have  Its  own 
space  communications  system  going  for  an- 
other 4  years. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  torn  be- 
tween Its  desire  to  maintain  the  American 
lead  In  space  communications,  White 
House  offlclals  say.  and  Its  fear  of  giving  a 
private  company  monopoly  over  this  revolu- 
tionary system  of  radlo-telephonlc  communi- 
cations. 

By  boninclng  waves  off  one  "active  relay" 
satellite  In  orbit.  600  more  frequencies  could 
be  made  available  for  transatlantic  com- 
munications. All  three  cables  under  the 
Atlantic  connecting  Europe  with  the  United 
States  now  carry  only  310  frequencies,  and 
more  are  desperately  needed,  the  AT.  &  T. 
says. 

So  far  the  only  hint  of  President  Ken- 
nedys thinking  has  come  In  revisions  he 
has  made  In  the  Elsenhower  budget  for 
NASA  for  fiscal  1962.  The  new  budget  shifts 
a  former  $10  million  estimated  contribution 
from  private  soiu-ces  to  a  request  for  out- 
right Federal  appropriations  from  Congress. 

The  new  leadership  at  NASA  has  Indicated 
that  this  shift  represents  a  policy  decision 
to  have  a  long  hard  look  at  "partnership  de- 
velopment" of  communications  satellites 
before  the  Government  makes  any  firm 
commitments  to  private  enterprise. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    16.   1961] 

ElTTCT    OF    T\'    Mesiits    Sttdy 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

There  has  been  a  tendency  In  the  United 
States  to  blame  the  new  medium  of  tele- 
vision for  responsibility  In  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's ailments  It  has  been  charged  that 
TV  Is  turning  Americans  into  nonpartlcl- 
patlng  spectators,  has  created  a  world  in 
which  extraordinary  violence  Is  common- 
place, and  a  community  In  which  the  art 
of   conversation   has   disappeared. 

But  these  complaints  have  been  mild 
compcired  to  the  anguish  over  what  tele- 
vision Is  doing  to  the  Nation's  children. 
Scheduled  to  begin  shortly  are  a  series  of 
Senate  committee  hearings  to  determine 
TV's  responsibility  in  the  creation  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  This  is  a  followup  to 
the  1954  hearings  on  the  same  subject  by 
Senator  Estes  KerAUVER,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  effect  of  television  on  children 
is  one  of  the  great  Interests  of  Newton  N. 
Minow.  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

With  such  high  Interest,  the  always  im- 
portant research  of  Wilbur  Schramm  has 
taken  on  new  Importance.  Schramm  is  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Communication 
Research  at  Stanford  University.  He  has 
spent  years  on  the  questions  of  children  and 
television.  Along  with  Eleanor  and  Nathan 
Maccoby.  formerly  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Paul  Witty  of  Northwestern  University,  and 
the  British  research  team  of  Hllde  T  Hlm- 
melwelt,  A.  N  Oppenhelm,  and  Pamela 
Vlnce,  Schramm  has  provided  the  most  valu- 
able research  in  this  field. 

Last  week  brought  to  the  bookstalls  a 
work  called  "Television  in  the  Lives  of  Our 
Children"  (Stanford  University  Press,  $6). 
It  was  written  by  Schramm,  Jack  Lyle  of  the 
University  of  California  and  Edwin  B  Parker 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
(UCLA). 

The  book  Is  based  on  studies  of  over  6,000 
children. 

Of  greatest  importance,  perhaps,  is  the 
child's  Introduction  to  the  mediimi  of  tele- 
vision. This  usually  happens  at  the  age  of 
2  and  by  the  age  of  3  the  child  is  able  to 
shout  for  his  favorite  programs  Schramm 
writes: 


"The  chances  are,  these  are  children's 
programs,  by  which  we  mean  they  are  billed 
as  children's  television,  typically  have  ani- 
mal heroes  or  animated  cartoon  figures,  and 
all  have  a  high  pr  ^portion  of  fantasy  and 
broad  action.  Thus  we  Introduce  children 
to  television.  It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate 
what  might  be  the  Influence  on  their  later 
uses  of  television  if  we  let  them  see  the 
medium  very  early  as  a  window  on  the  real, 
rather  than  the  fantasy  world." 

Almost  any  parent  will  tell  you  that  his 
child  has  learned  a  great  deal  from  tele- 
vision, that  the  offspring  has  many  advan- 
tages over  his  parents  (who  grew  up  without 
TV)  and  that  the  child  Is  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  school. 

The  researchers'  conclusions  are  something 
like  the  general  Idesia.  Schramm  says:  "The 
child.  In  this  television  age,  probably  brings 
to  school  a  larger  vocabulary  and  doubtle.ss 
a  larger  supply  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge 
than  a  child  who  lived  In  the  years  l)efore 
television.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  chil- 
dren get  a  faster  start  In  learning  of  the 
world  around  them,  but  the  gain  Is  tem- 
porary only." 

By  the  time  the  child  reaches  the  sixth 
grade  his  early  advantage  has  disappeared. 
Schramm  writes: 

"We  found  no  more  evidence  than  the 
English  Investigators  did  that  television  Im- 
proves school  performance.  Many  children 
think  It  helps  them.  Teachers  are  ambiv- 
alent about  It.  And  we  found  nothing  to 
controvert  the  conclusion  that  (after  the 
early  years,  at  least)  television  does  not 
markedly  broaden  p.  child's  horizon  or  stim- 
ulate him  Intellectually  or  culturally.  That 
Is  not  to  say  that  television  does  not  stimu- 
late or  broaden  a  child;  our  observation  is 
merely  that  It  probably  does  not  do  those 
things  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  be 
done  without  television." 

T^Tienever  one  deals  with  research  about 
television,  there  are  always  questions  about 
the  so-called  TV  child  and  the  non-TV  child. 
Which  one  is  better  suited  to  deal  with  the 
world? 

The  authors  of  "Television  in  the  Lives  of 
Our  Children"  put  the  question  In  another 
way:  "We  found  Uiat  television  children  In 
these  upper  grades  tend  to  know  more  than 
nontelevlslon  children  about  subjects  close- 
ly related  to  the  fantasy  content  of  televi- 
sion, and  less  about  subjects  related  more 
closely  to  reality  topics  and  to  other  media — 
for  example,  literature  and  public  affairs. 
This,  Indeed,  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  amount  and  kind  of  thing  children  learn 
from  their  typical  television  viewing  Is  worth 
what  they  miss  by  taking  television  time 
from  other  learning  experiences." 

If  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  Is  looking  for 
answers,  he  might  find  a  suggestion  that  will 
help.     The  researchers  write: 

"The  least  that  the  Government  could  do. 
It  seems  to  us,  Is  to  Insure  that  finances  are 
made  available  to  study  the  problems  of  ef- 
fect and  taste,  family  solidarity  and  mental 
health,  as  they  underlie  programing  policy 
and  public  actions  affecting  television.  Gov- 
ernment might  do  more  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  of  establishing  educational  televi- 
sion. It  may  have  to  do  more.  But  things 
at  this  level  It  can  do  without  taking  any 
control  over  programs  or  interfering  In  any 
way  with  things  that,  according  to  our  polit- 
ical philosophy,  are  better  handled  by  the 
media  and  the  public. 

"If  the  media  and  the  public  cannot  solve 
the  problems,"  the  researchers  warn,  "then 
Government  will  jx-obably  have  to  take  more 
direct  action." 

If  you  think  television  Is  causing  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  researchers  say  you  are 
wrong.  After  a  long  discussion  of  the  Inter- 
action of  TV  violence  and  children,  there  Is 
this  conclusion: 

"The  roots  of  delinquency  are,  therefore, 
much    lower    and    broader    than    television. 


They  grow  from  the  homellfe.  the  neighbor- 
hood life,  and  the  disturbed  personality  The 
most  that  television  can  do  Is  to  feed  the 
malignant  Impulses  that  already  exist." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17.  1961) 
Sarnoit's  TV  HoKizON  Gxra  Wrom 

New  York. — It's  a  great  speech.  In  fact.  If 
you  ask  me.  I  think  it's  a  better  speech  than 
the  Cross  of  Gold  speech  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  giving  uplift  to  the  emotions  and 
having  little  relevant  reality. 

I  refer  to  General  Barnoff's  speech  the 
other  day  that  mankind  stood  on  the  verge 
of  global  television  via  satellites.  "In  a  world 
where  nearly  half  the  population  is  Illiterate 
or  semiliterate,  no  other  meahs  of  mass 
communication  could  equal  television's  reach 
and  impact  on  the  human  mind."  General 
Sarnoff  said  at  the  University  of  Detroit.  "A 
billion  people  might  watch  a  single  pro- 
gram." he  declared. 

As  I  say.  It's  a  gfreat  speech.  It  better  be. 
After  all.  General  Sarnoff  has  been  making 
almost  the  same  speech  for  what  seems  like 
generations.  Of  course,  the  horizons  have 
constantly  expanded  in  the  speech.  First, 
it  was  transcontinental  television  which 
was  going  to  open  up  the  West  to  the  flood 
of  eastern  culture — concerts  and  all  that 
jazz.  (Except  somehow  It's  worked  the  other 
way  around.  Transcontinental  TV  has 
opened  up  the  East  to  the  cultural  splendor 
of  the  West,  which  is  to  say  an  uninterrupted 
diet  of  cowboys  shooting  one  another.) 
Then  General  Sarnoff  spelled  out  for  us  the 
imminent  glories  of  transoceanic  television 
which  was  always  Just  on  the  verge  of  hap- 
pening but  somehow  hasn't  happened  yet. 

I  turned  to  the  TV  log  the  day  Sarnoff's 
speech  was  reported  to  see  what  sort  of  en- 
lightenment General  Sarnoff's  own  network, 
NBC.  was  spreading  to  his  own  semiliterate 
millions,  pending  the  completion  of  those 
satellite  transmitters,  which  would  car^  ths 
word  of  these  other  billions. 

Well,  at  7:30  p  m.  NBC's  prime  time  opens 
*  Thursdays  with  "Outlaws."  You  know 
something  I  not  only  have  never  seen 
"Outlaws"  but  I  never  heard  of  It.  That's 
how  far  I've  grown  from  this  mass  medium 
In  so  short  a  time.  Something  with  horses 
In  It,  I  wager.  "Outlaws"  Is  followed  on 
Thursday  night  by  "Bat  Mastcrron."  Well. 
I've  seen  that.  "Bat  Masterson"  has  told 
substantially  the  same  story  almost  as  often 
as  David  Sarnoff  has  made  substantially  the 
same  speech. 

At  9  p  m.  NBC  offers  "Bachelor  Father."  a 
situation  comedy,  at  9  30  Tennessee  Elrnle 
Ford — aah,  those  Illiterate  billions  tuning  In 
on  the  folk  wisdom  of  Tennessee  Ernie — and 
at  10  o'clock  Oroucho  Marx.  Well,  Groucho 
might  be  enlightening.  At  least  he  wouldn't 
drag  the  culture  of  those  Illiterate  billions 
any  lower  than  It  already  Is.  At  10:30  NBC 
offers  "The  Third  Man"  which  I  guess  Is 
some  kind  of  private-eye  nonsense  based  on 
Graham  Greene's  book,  and  at  11:15  until 
1  a.m.  the  mighty  voice  of  Jack  Paar,  filling 
In  the  cultural  niches  of  those  famished 
folks  In  Asia  and  Africa,  by  snarling  at 
Dorothy  Kllgallen. 

I  will  say  one  thing  about  David  Sarnoff. 
He's  a  giant  In  the  field  of  mass  communi- 
cation. He  thrust  television  on  the  world 
almost  slnglehanded  and  for  that  hell  be 
held  accountable  at  the  day  of  Judgment 
But  what  has  always  amazed  me  is  the  fact 
that  Sarnoff  has  managed  to  preserve  his 
original  Innocence  about  the  nature  of  this 
Genie  he  has  let  out  of  the  bottle. 

He  really  thinks  television  will  help  cure 
Illiteracy  when  quite  clearly  no  Instrument 
has  done  so  much  to  spread  Illiteracy  and 
to  ruin  the  reading  habits  of  children.  Al- 
ready, our  terrible  American  television  pro- 
grams are  corrupting  children  In  Japan, 
South  America.  England  and  Canada — not 
because  they're  better  than  the  local  prod- 
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uct  but  because  they're  cheaper.  In  Can- 
ada, for  Instance,  a  station  can  buy  a  West- 
ern (v^hich  has  already  made  Its  profit  In 
the  United  States)  for  as  little  as  $00  or  $75. 
Why  put  on  an  expensive  local  show  when 
this  Junk  will  draw  a  hu-ge  audience  at  prac- 
tically no  expense? 


KHRUSHCHEV  S  VIEWS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  written  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann,  In  the  articles,  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  submits  his  views  in  regard  to  his 
extended  discussions  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev on  the  matter  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17.  1961  j 

War  Thrxat  Fading.  Khrushchev  Belixves 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

On  this,  our  second  visit,  my  wife  and  I 
were  taken  on  a  long  journey  by  plane  and 
auto  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  country  place  in 
Sochi  on  the  Black  Sea.  Before  we  left  Mos- 
cow, accompanied  by  two  interpreters  and  an 
official  of  the  press  department,  there  was 
much  mjrstery  about  all  the  details  of  the 
conUng  visit,  such  as  when  and  where  we 
were  to  see  the  great  man.  In  fact,  as  It 
turned  out,  he  had  no  other  appointments 
after  half -past  11  In  the  morning,  when  he 
met  us  In  the  plnewoods  near  the  entrance 
of  his  place.  Eight  hours  later,  a  bit  worn 
by  much  talk  and  two  large  meals,  we  in- 
sisted on  leaving  In  order  to  go  to  bed. 

I  woiild  not  like  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  all  8  hours  were  devoted  to  great  affairs 
.of  the  world  Perhaps,  all  told,  three  and  a 
half  hoxu-s  were  spent  in  serious  talk.  The 
rest  of  the  time  went  Into  the  two  prolonged 
meals  at  which  Mr  Khrushchev,  who  Is  on 
What  appears  to  be  a  nonfattenlng  diet, 
broke  the  rules,  saying  Joyously  that  the  doc- 
tor had  gone  to  Moscow  for  a -day  or  two. 
The  talk  was  largely  banter  between  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mlkoyan.  who  Joined  us  for 
lunch,  and  the  banter  turned  chiefly  on 
Armenian  food  and  Armenian  wine  and  Ar- 
menian ctistoms.  which  include  the  compul- 
sion to  drink  all  glasses  to  the  end  at  each 
toast.  Though  we  ai:  drank  a  bit  more  than 
we  wanted,  Mlkoyan  chose  to  regard  us  as 
American  ascetics  who  only  sipped  their 
wine.  Finally  Mr  Khrushchev  took  pity  on 
us  by  providing  a  bowl  Into  which  we  could 
pour  the  wine  as  fast  as  Mlkoyan  filled  our 
glasses. 

Between  this  heroic  eating  and  drinking. 
we  walked  around  the  place,  which  Is  large, 
met  Mr  Khrushchev's  grandson  and  Mlkoy- 
ans  granddaughter.  Inspected  the  new  and 
very  gadgety  swimming  pool  and,  believe  It 
or  not,  played  badminton  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. 

In  the  serious  talks,  I  might  say  that  my 
wife  made  fairly  full  notes,  I  made  a  few 
Jottings,  but  there  was  no  transcript  and 
the  translation  was  done  very  ably  by  Mr. 
Victor  M  Sukhodrev  who  Is  an  official  in  the 
Foreign  Ministry.  It  was  understood  ^hat  I 
was  free  to  write  what  I  liked  when  I  had 
left  Russia  and  to  quote  Mr.  Khrushchev  or 
not  to  quote  him  as  seemed  desirable.  I 
shall  set  down  my  own  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  most  Important  and 
Interesting    points    that    he    made. 

For  an  opening  I  reminded  him  that  we 
had  last  seen  him  In  October  1958,  nearly 
a  year  before  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Much  has  happened  In  these  2' 2  years  and 
would  he  tell  me  what  seemed  to  him  the 
most  Important  events  for  good  or  evil? 


After  a  moment  or  two  of  hesitation,  he 
replied  that  during  this  period  the  two  main 
forces  in  the  world — the  capitalist  and  the 
socialist — have  concluded  that  It  was  useless 
to  test  one  another  by  military  means.  I 
took  him  to  mean  oy  test  the  backing  of 
their  political  alms  by  the  threat  of  war. 

In  contrast  with  1968,  when  he  professed 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many might  attack  him,  he  spoke  with  con- 
fidence that  because  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  Communist  orbit,  the  threat  of  war 
from  our  side  was  dying  down.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  was  abandoning  the 
"Dulles  doctrine"  that  the  neutrality  of  small 
states  Is  Immoral.  He  himself  welcomed 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  a  neutral 
Laos. 

You  think  then,  I  asked  him,  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  US  policy?  To  this  he 
replied  that  while  there  were  some  signs  of 
a  change,  as  for  example  in  Laos,  it  was  not 
a  "radical"  change,  as  could  be  seen  In  the 
U.S.  attitude  toward  disarmament.  What,  I 
asked  him,  is  wrong  with  the  U.S.  attitude? 
We  cannot  see,  he  replied,  that  any  change  Is 
Imminent  when  the  subject  of  disarmament 
Is  put  In  the  hands  of  such  a  believer  in 
armaments  as  Mr.  McCloy.  We  think  well  of 
Mr.  McCloy  and  during  his  time  In  Germany 
we  had  good  relations  with  him.  But  ask- 
ing him  to  deal  with  disarmament  is  a  case 
of  asking  the  goat  to  look  after  the  cabbage 
patch. 

I  Interjected  the  remark  that  the  final  de- 
cisions would  be  made  by  the  President.  But 
Mr.  Khrushchev'  Insisted  that  the  forceis  be- 
hind the  Kennedy  administration  he  summed 
up  In  the  one  word  "Rockefeller."  The 
view  that  he  is  running  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration vklll  be  news  to  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler. I  should  add  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  con- 
siders me  a  Republican,  which  will  be  news 
to  Mr.  Nixon. 

Then  we  got  onto  the  subject  of  nuclear 
testing.  He  said  that  the  Western  Powers 
were  not  ready  to  conclude  an  agreement 
and  that  this  was  shown,  among  other 
things,  by  the  demand  for  21  or  perhaps 
19  inspections  a  year.  He  had  been  lee  per- 
sonally to  believe  that  the  West  would  be 
satisfied  with  about  three  "symbolic '  In- 
si>ectlons.  Nineteen  Inspections,  our  pres- 
ent demand,  were  nothing  but  a  demand  for 
the  right  to  conduct  complete  reconnais- 
sance of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  asked  him  about  his  attitude  toward  un- 
derground testing.  He  replied  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  never  done  any  underground 
testing  and  never  will.  I  asked  why?  Be- 
cause, he  said,  we  do  not  see  any  value  In 
small  tactical  atomic  weapons.  If  It  comes 
to  war,  we  shall  use  only  the  biggest  weap- 
ons. The  smaller  ones  are  very  expensive 
and  they  can  decide  nothing.  The  fact  that 
they  are  expensive  doesn't  bother  you  be- 
cause you  don't  care  what  you  spend  and, 
what  Is  more,  many  of  your  generals  are 
connected  with  big  business.  But  l;i  the 
U.S.S.R.  we  have  to  economize,  and  tactical 
weapons  are  a  waste. 

I  report  this  without  having  the  technical 
expertise  to  comment  on  It. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  second 
reason  why  he  had  no  great  hopes  of  an 
agreement  was  that  the  French  are  now  test- 
ing and  are  unlikely  to  sign  the  agreement. 
It  is  obvious,  he  said,  that  If  the  French 
are  not  In  the  agreement,  they  will  do  the 
testing  for  the  Americans.  To  which.  I  said, 
and  the  Chinese  will  do  the  testing  for  you. 
He  paused  and  then  said  that  this  was  a 
fair  remark.  But,  he  added,  while  China  Is 
moving  in  the  direction  where  she  will  be 
able  to  make  tests,  she  is  not  yet  able  to 
make  them.  When  the  time  comes  that  she 
can,  there  will  be  a  new  problem.  We  would 
like  all  states  to  sign  a  nuclear  agreement. 

Finally,  he  came  to  his  third  reason  why 
an  agreement  may  not  be  possible.  It  turns 
on  the  problem  of  the  administrator  of  the 


agreement.  Here,  he  was  vehement  and  un- 
qualified. He  would  never  accept  a  single 
neutral  administrator.  Why?  Because,  he 
said,  while  there  are  neutral  countries,  there 
are  no  neutral  men.  You  would  not  accept 
a  Communist  administrator  and  I  cannot 
accept  a  non-Communist  administrator.  K„ 
will  never  entrust  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  any  foreigner.  We  cannot  have 
another  Hammarskjold,  no  matter  where  he 
ccunes  from  among  the  neutral  countries. 

I  found  this  enlightening.  It  was  plain  to 
me  that  here  is  a  new  dogma,  that  there  are 
no  neutral  men.  After  all  the  Soviet  Union 
had  accepted  Trygve  Lie  and  Hammarskjold. 
The  Soviet  Government  hag  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  impartial  civil  servant  in  this  deeply 
divided  world,  and  that  the  kind  of  political 
celibacy  which  the  British  theory  of  the  civil 
service  calls  for  is  in  international  affairs  a 
fiction.  This  new  dogma  has  long  conse- 
quences. It  means  that  there  can  be  inter- 
national cooperation  only  If,  In  the  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  in  the  policymaking,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  veto. 

Our  talk  went  on  to  Cuba,  Iran,  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  general,  and  finally  to 
Germany.  I  shall  report  on  these  topics  In 
subsequent  articles. 


(Prom   the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  18.   1961] 
LrppMA'NN   Believes  Khrushchev   Feels  Red 

Triumph  Is  Ine\'itabli 

I  By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  this  article  I  shall  put  together  these 
parts  of  the  talk  which  dealt  with  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  among  small  nations. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke  specifically  of  three 
of  them — Laos,  Cuba,  and  Iran.  But  for  hlin 
these  three  are  merely  examples  of  what  he 
regards  as  a  worldwide  and  historic  revo- 
lutionary movement — aklu  to  the  change 
from  feudalism  to  capitalism — which  is 
surely  destined  to  bring  the  old  colonial 
countries  Into  the  Communist  orbit.  I  could 
detect  no  doubt  or  reservation  In  his  mind 
that  this  will  surely  happen,  that  there  is 
no  alternative,  that  while  he  will  help  this 
manifest  destiny  and  while  we  will  oppKJse 
it,  the  destiny  would  be  realized  no  matter 
what  either  of  us  did. 

Speaking  of  Iran,  which  he  did  without 
my  raising  the  subject,  he  said  that  Iran 
had  a  very  weak  Communist  Party  but  that 
nevertheless  the  misery  of  the  masses  and 
the  corruption  of  the  government  was  sure- 
ly producing  a  revolution.  "You  will  as- 
sert," he  said,  "that  the  Shah  has  been  over- 
thrown by  the  Communists,  and  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  It  thought  in  the  world 
that  all  the  progressive  people  in  Iran  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  the  leaders  of  the  progress 
of  mankind." 

Judging  by  the  general  tenor  of  what  he 
said  about  Iran,  it  would  be  fair  to  con- 
clude that  he  is  not  contemplating  military 
Intervention  and  occupation — "Iran  is  a  poor 
country  which  Is  of  no  vise  to  the  Soviet 
Union" — but  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  by 
propaganda  and  Indirect  Intervention  to 
bring  down  the  Shah. 

In  his  mind,  Iran  Is  the  most  immediate 
example  of  the  Inevitable  movement  of  his- 
tory In  which  he  believes  so  completely. 
He  would  not  admit  that  we  can  divert  this 
historic  movement  by  championing  liberal 
democratic  reforms.  Nothing  that  any  of 
us  can  say  can  change  his  mind,  which  is 
that  of  a  true  believer,  except  a  demon- 
stration In  some  country  that  we  can  pro- 
mote deep  democratic  reforms. 

His  attitude  toward  Cuba  is  based  on  this 
same  dogma.  Castro's  revolution  is  inevitable 
and  predetermined.  It  was  not  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  but  by  the  history  of  Cuba, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  Involved  because 
Castro  appealed  for  economic  help  when  the 
United  States  tried  to  strangle  the  revolution 
with  an  embargo. 
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He  said  flatly,  but  not.  I  thought,  with 
much  paaslon.  that  we  were  preparing  a  land- 
ing In  Cuba,  a  landing  not  with  American 
troops  but  with  Cubans  armed  and  supported 
by  the  United  States.  He  said  that  If  this 
happened,  the  Soviet  Union  would  oppose  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  I  was  not  misled  In  understanding 
him  to  mean  that  he  would  oppose  us  by 
propaganda  and  d.plomacy,  and  that  he  did 
not  have  In  mind  military  Intervention.  I 
would  In  fact  go  a  bit  further,  based  not  on 
what  he  said  but  on  the  general  tone  of  his 
remarlcs.  that  In  his  book  It  Is  normal  for  a 
great  pKJwer  to  undermine  an  unfriendly  gov- 
ernment within  Its  own  sphere  of  Interest. 
He  has  been  doing  this  himself  In  Laos  and 
Iran  and  his  feeling  about  American  suppjort 
of  subversion  In  Cuba  Is  altogether  different 
In  quality  from  his  feeling  about  the  en- 
couragement of  resistance  In  the  satellite 
states  of  Exirope  Mr.  Khrushchev  thln;:s 
much  more  like  Richelieu  and  Metternich 
than  like  Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  had  an  overall  Impression  that  Ms  pri- 
mary Interest  is  not  in  the  cold  war  about 
the  small  and  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  suppKDrt  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
among  these  countries  Is  for  him  an  Interest- 
ing. hop)eful.  agreeable  opportunity,  but  It  Is 
not  a  vital  Interest  In  the  sense  that  he 
would  go  to  war  about  It.  He  Is  quite  sure 
that  he  will  win  this  cold  war  without  mili- 
tary force  because  he  Is  on  the  side  of  history, 
and  becatise  he  has  the  military  power  to 
deter  lis  from  a  serious  military  interven- 
tion. 

His  primary  concern  Is  with  the  strong 
countries,  especially  with  the  United  States. 
Germany,  and  China.  I  could  not  ask  him 
direct  questions  about  China.  But  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  In  his  calculations  of  world 
power.  China  Is  a  major  factor.  I  felt  that 
he  thought  of  China  as  a  problem  of  the 
future,  and  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  for  him  the  immediate  and  passionate 
questions  have  to  do  with  Germany  and  dis- 
armament. In  my  next  article,  I  shall  deal 
with  what  he  had  to  say  about  Germany, 
which  he  discussed  at  some  length. 

For  the  present  I  should  add  a  few  miscel- 
laneous Impressions  During  our  walk  after 
lunch,  Mikoy.in  being  with  us  then,  I  tried 
to  find  out  what  they  thought  of  President 
Kennedy's  purpose  to  bring  the  American 
economy  not  only  out  of  the  current  reces- 
sion but  out  of  its  chronic  sluggishness. 
For  quite  evidently,  much  of  his  buoyant 
confidence  in  the  historic  destiny  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  based  on  the  undoubted  ma- 
terial progress  of  Soviet  Industry  as  com- 
pared with  our  slow  rate  of  growth. 

I  had  put  the  question  to  Mlkoyan,  assum- 
ing that  he  was  the  economic  expert,  but  he 
deferred  at  once  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  To  Mr. 
Khrushchev  It  was  certain  that  President 
Kennedy  cannot  succeed  In  accelerating 
American-economic  growth.  He  had,  he  told 
me,  explained  that  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  when 
he  was  In  New  York  during  the  American 
election.  Why  can't  President  Kennedy  suc- 
ceed? Because,  he  said,  of  "Rockefeller," 
and  then  added.  "Du  Pont."  They  will  not 
let  him.  This  was.  It  appears,  one  of  those 
truths  that  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  sane 
man. 

None  of  this,  however,  was  said  with  any 
personal  animus  against  President  Kennedy. 
Rather  It  was  said  as  one  might  speak  of  the 
seasons  and  the  tides  and  about  mortality, 
about  natural  events  which  man  does  not 
control.  While  he  has  no  confidence  In  the 
New  Frontier,  he  has  obvious  respect  for 
the  President  personally,  though  he  con- 
fessed he  could  hardly  understand  how  any 
man  who  had  not  been  In  a  big  government 
for  a  long  time  could  suddenly  become  the 
head  of  It.  Moreover,  as  I  shall  report  tomor- 
row la  talking  about  the  German  question. 


It  Is  clear,  I  think,  that  he  looks  forward  to 
another  round  of  International  negotiations 
before  he  precipitates  a  crisis  over  Berlin. 


••BIRCHSAPS"? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  statement  in  regard 
to  the  John  Birch  Society.  The  state- 
ment was  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Di.spatch,  and  refers  to  a  speech 
made  by  Robert  Welch,  to  which  I  ad- 
dressed my  remarks  a  few  days  ago. 
The  burden  of  the  article  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  is  that  Robert  Welch's  coining 
of  words  such  as  "comsymps,"  in  con- 
nection with  his  attack  on  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  the  country,  be 
matched  by  using  a  new  word  to  de- 
scribe the  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society;  and  the  Post-Dispatch  sug- 
gests the  word  "Birchsaps."  I  think  the 
use  of  that  name  might  help  put  the 
John  Birch  Society  into  proper  per- 
spective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(FVom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Apr.  17, 
1961] 
Other  Side  or  the  Coined  Word 
Robert    Welch,    the    John    Birch    Society 
man.  has  coined  a  word   to  describe   Com- 
munist sympathizers — "comsymps,"  the  sec- 
ond    syllable     no    doubt     being    short    for 
"simpleton."     It  would  be  a  pity  If  sympa- 
thizers   with    his    own    views   were    to    have 
to  struggle  along   without  proper  means  of 
Identification,    and    Just    to    start    thought 
flowing  on  the  subject  we  offer  a  tentative 
suggestion:  Birchsaps? 


CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  an  International 
Press  Service  dispatch  which  states  that 
Khrushchev  apparently  has  sent  to 
President  Kennedy  a  cable  stating  that 
the  U.S.S  R.  will  give  the  Cuban  people 
and  the  Government  of  Cuba  all  aid  nec- 
essary to  repulse  the  armed  attack  which 
Khrushchev  says  comes  from  the  United 
States;  and  the  dispatch  also  states  that 
Khrushchev  says  the  Soviet  Union  will 
give  Cuba  "all  the  assistance  necessary 
to  repel  the  aggressors." 

Mr.  President,  if  Khrushchev  is  as 
much  interested  in  international  justice 
and  in  the  prevention  of  bloodshed  as  he 
has  been  quoted  as  stating  in  the  cable, 
one  wonders  why  he  did  not  intervene 
in  the  Hungarian  revolution,  to  prevent 
the  massacre  of  Hungarian  patriots  at 
that  time.  If  he  is  as  much  interested 
in  helping  people  win  their  freedom  as 
he  says  he  is.  insofar  as  Cuba  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  ask  why  he  did  not  in- 
tervene in  Tibet,  to  save  an  innocent 
nation  from  foreign  aggression  and 
slavery.  If  he  is  so  much  concerned 
with  peace  the  world  over,  we  ask  why 
he  does  not  right  now  intervene  in  Laos, 
to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  there.  It  is 
indeed  ironic  that  Khrushchev  should 
call  for  an  end  of  civil  dissension  in  the 
Caribbean,  while  he  Is  deliberately  en- 
couraging it  in  southeast  Asia.  Khru- 
shchev's aim  is  all  too  apparent.    He  is 


not  interested  in  the  genuine  liberation 
of  peoples;  he  is  interested  only  in  en- 
slaving them  under  the  tyranny  of 
communism. 

Meanwhile  the  freedom  fighters,  com- 
posed of  refugees  and  defecting  Cubans, 
are  struggling  toward  Havana.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  meeting  some 
opposition,  armed  with  Communist- 
supplied  weapons  and  tanks;  but  they 
know  that  they  are  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  progress  for  Cuba 
and  their  cause  is  a  just  one. 

Mr.  President,  under  present  circum- 
stances there  ha^  been  no  armed  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  Cuba;  and.  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  has  indicated,  there 
is  no  intention  on  our  part  to  intervene. 
Our  sympathies  are  with  the  rebels;  but 
we  are  not  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
another  American  republic,  because  that 
would  be  contrary  to  OAS  programs 
and  to  U.S.  policy. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  there  should 
be  any  attempt  at  Soviet  intervention 
in  the  Cuban  conflict,  or  at  any  other 
point  in  this  hemisphere,  then  the 
United  States  must  not  stand  by  idly. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  makes  a  single  move 
toward  intervention  in  any  form  in 
Cuba  or.  in  the  Caribbean,  then  the 
United  States  will  have  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent obligation  to  blockade  the  Island 
and  prevent  the  entry  of  any  forces  from 
outside  of  the  hemisphere.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  of  us  sincerely  hope  that 
Khrushchev's  words  are  mere  propa- 
ganda and  bluff.  But  if  they  are  not, 
we  must  stand  ready,  iii  cooperation 
with  the  OAS  to  block  him  by  any 
appropriate  and  effective  means. 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  L.  WILEY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  sorrow  that  I  inform  the  Senate 
that  because  of  the  death  of  his  broths, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  !Mr.  Wiley  1  will  be  absent 
briefly  from  the  Senate. 

Ijast  Friday,  the  saddening  news 
came  that  Robert  L.  Wiley  had — as  our 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  familiarly 
states — 

"Gone  ahead  on  the  Journey." 

At  11  o'clock  this  morning  the  funeral 
was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical statement  about  Robert  L. 
Wiley,  a  fine  public  servant,  be  printed 
&t  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Robert  L.  Wiley 

Robert  L  Wiley,  brother  of  Senator 
Ai.j:xanokx  Wilet,  passed  away  Friday  In 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Seventy  yearn  of  age, 
he  leaves  behind  a  widow.  Tommy  Louise 
Wiley:  two  children,  Woodard  Wiley  Heath, 
and  Robert  L.  Wiley,  Jr.;  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Bob.  as  many  called  him,  had  a  countless 
number  of  friends.  As  a  young  man  In 
high  school,  he  was  on  the  championship 
football  team.  He  was  on  the  33d  Division's 
football  team.     He  loved  the  Outdoors. 

Dtirlng  the  First  World  War.  Bob  Wiley 
•erved  as  capUln  in  the  32d  Division.     He 
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was  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  the  Ar- 
gonne.  When  he  came  back,  he  finished 
his  law  course  and  then  Joined  with  his 
brother,  Alexander  Wilet,  as  a  member  of 
the  Wiley  St  Wiley  law  firm  In  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out, 
Robert  Wiley  became  a  member  of  the 
American  legal  staff  In  Japan  tinder  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  served  there  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Following  World  War  11,  he  served  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  on  work  cover- 
ing the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Dakotas.  JJpon  learning  of  Captain 
Wiley's  passing.  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Allen  Dtilles  stated  In  a 
message  to  Senator  Wiley  : 

"He  had  served  us  long  and  TalthTuIly  and 
his  death  Is  a  great  Iocs   to  us." 


repre:sentation    of    indigent 
defendants  in  criminal  cases 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hive 
requested  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  S.  655.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Kefauver,  Wiley,  and  J.avits;  and 
of  S.  1484,  introduced  by  Senators 
Hruska,  Cotton,  and  Keating.  Both 
bills  provide  for  the  representation  of 
indigent  defendants  in  criminal  ca.ses  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  join  these  distinguished 
Senators  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant proposed  legislation. 

I  have  long  felt,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  present  system  of  assigning  counsel 
without  pay  to  defendants  who  lack  the 
necessary  funds  to  hire  theii*  own  law- 
j'ers  IS  woefully  inadequate  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  sixth  amendment  fco 
the  Constitution  that  "in  all  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense." 

S.  655  and  8.  1484  would  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  public  defenders, 
paid  by  the  district  courts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  indigent  defendants 
in  criminal  cases.  The  bills  are  similar 
to  proposed  legislation  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  during  the  86th 
Congress,  but  which  never  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  measures  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Judicial 
Conference,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion,  and  the  Lepal  Aid  Association. 

The  enactment  by  Congress  last  year 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Legal  Act 
of  1959  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  applied  only  to  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  indipent  defendants  in 
Federal  courts  throughout  the  50  States 
are  still  without  adequate  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
no  longer  permit  the  denial  of  full  and 
adequate  legal  counsel  to  defendants 
who  are  without  the  financial  means  to 
employ  their  own  defense.  The  con- 
stitutional puarantee  of  the  right  to 
counsel  is  a  hollow  rieht  indeed  if  it  is 
not  to  be  accompanied  with  proper  safe- 
guards that  all  accused,*ersons  will  be 
provided  with  adequafb  counsel,  even 
those  who  carmot  afTord  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  has  recently  prepared  a  staff 
study  on  the  problem  of  providing  legal 


counsel  for  indigent  defendants  in  Fed- 
eral courts. 

This  study  should  soon  be  available  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  as  a  subcom- 
mittee print.  The  study  urges  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  in  which  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor.  "^ 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  im- 
mediate hearings  on  these  and  other  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject, so  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  act  during 
the  present  session. 


southeastern  regional  indian 
conference 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
SoutheasteiTi  Regional  Indian  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Pembroke  State  Col- 
lege, Pembroke,  N.C.,  April  13  to  April 
15.  1961. 

This  regional  conference  was  one  of 
nine  preparatory  conferences  being  held 
throughout  the  country  to  compile  back- 
ground information  regarding  present- 
day  conditions  of  the  American  Indians. 
This  marks  the  first  time  that  Indians, 
themiselves.  have  been  asked  to  survey 
their  development  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  future  prog- 
ress. The  findings  of  the  nine  confer- 
ences will  be  presented  and  assembled 
at  the  American  Indian  Chicago  Con- 
ference under  the  aegis  of  the  Univer- 
sity of-  Chicago.  June  13  through  June 
20.  1961. 

It  is  my  understanding  tliat  from  the 
Chicago  conference  a  proposed  Declara- 
tion of  Indian  Purpose  will  be  presented 
to  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  to  attend 
the  Southeastern  Conference  in  Pem- 
broke, N.C..  but  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion through  Friday;  therefore;  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  speech  which  I  prepared  for 
delivery  at  the  Southeastern  Regional 
Indian  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Progress  in  Indlan  Rights  akd 
Respo  n-sib  n.rnES 

(Address  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.,  Pem- 
broke College,  Pembroke,  N.C.,  Apr.  14, 
1961) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  and  talk  about  a  subject 
which  Is  of  great  personal  Interest  to  me. 
The  subject  Is  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  American  Indian.  It  Is  most  appro- 
priate that  we  are  meeting  today  at  an  In- 
dian institution  of  higher  learning.  We 
cannot  help  but  be  Inspired  by  the  sur- 
roundings which  constitute  the  pride  and 
the  heart  of  this  fine  and  highly  developed 
Indian  community.  This  spacious  campus 
with  Its  modern  buildings  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
educational  progress  which  the  American 
Indian  has  made,  and  It  Is  a  portent  of  even 
greater  achievements  In  the  years  ahead. 
An  Institution  such  ls  this  Is  loved  and 
respected  not  only  by  Indians,  but  by  all 
the  citizens  of  our  State  and  Naiion.  be- 
cause through  It  they  can  see  a  brighter  and 
fairer  future  for  Indian  children  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


We  North  Carolinians  pride  ourselves  In 
our  history.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  English  settlement  In  North 
America  was  here  In  our  State  The  story 
of  the  lost  colony  of  Roanoke  is  today  as 
fresh  In  the.  memory  of  our  people  as  It  was 
when  first  told,  and  we  are  informed  by  some 
anthropologists  and  historians  that  some 
of  our  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  colony  of  Roanoke  and  still  others  are 
descendants  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  In  the 
War  of  Independence.  All  North  Caro- 
linians are  proud  of  our  State's  heritage  of 
Indian  traditions  and  early  English  settle- 
ment. 

When    the   first  English   colonists   eettled 
In  the  New  World,  In  what  now  Is  our  great 
State,  they  were  made  welcome  by  Manteo. 
the  Indian  lord  of  Roanoke.     They  reported 
our    land    as    being   of    natural    beauty    and 
unsurpassed  fertility;  thnt  the  rivers  teemed 
with  llsh,  while  the  fcrests  were  filled  with 
deer  and  other  game:   that  hundreds  of  In- 
dian settlements  lined  the  Cape  Fear.  Ncuse. 
Ronnoke.  and  Lumbce  River?  and  their  tribu- 
taries and  that,  near  their  banks,  vegetables 
fruits  and   corn   wore  cultivated  by  the  In- 
dian^.    Many  of  the  towns  and  clt;es  of  our 
State  tod.iy  are  located  on  the  Identical  spxjts 
at  our  early  Indian  villages.     In  an  account 
entitled.  "TTie  First  Voyige  to  the  Coast  of 
America.  1584.  Report  of  Arthur  Barlowe  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  the  natural   beauty  of 
North  Carolina  Is  described  for  the  first  time. 
The  sell  Is  referred  to  as  "the  most  plentiful, 
fruitful    and    wholesome   of    all   the   world  " 
It    Is    further    noted    that    Its    people    were 
"most   gentle,    loving,    and    faithful,   devoid 
of   all    treason   and    guile,   and   such    as   live 
after  the  manner  of  the  eolden  age."     Tra- 
dition has  It  that  the  Lumbee  Indians  here 
at  Pembroke  are  descended  from  the  settlers 
of  Ralel£rh*s   lost  colony  of  Roanoke  Island. 
It    Is   said    that   after    abandoning   Roanoke 
Island  they  moved  southward  on  the  main- 
land and  settled   In  this  area  of  our  State. 
Several  years  ago  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
to   advocate    in    the   U.S.   Senate   legislation 
recognizing  the  inhabitants  of  this  commu- 
nity   as   Lumbee   Indians,    thereby    officially 
designating  them  with  the  tribal  name  which 
they  have  carried  over  the  years. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  digress  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American 
of  Indian  descent  who.  although  not  a  North 
Carolinian,  was  one  who  was  greatly  beloved 
In  this  State.  I  am  referring  to  the  late  Will 
Rogers,  who  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  was  part 
Cherokee  Indian.  Will  Rogers  was  right- 
fully proud  of  his  Indian  ancestors.  His 
father  served  as  a  senator  in  the  Cherokee 
tribe  for  a  number  of  years  and  Will  Rogers 
himself  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  I  am  reminded  of  Will  Rog- 
ers at  this  point  by  a  story  which  he  told. 
As  I  remember  it,  Will  Rogers  was  confronted 
by  some  New  Englanders  who  were  boasting 
that  their  ancestors  had  come  over  on  the 
Miiyflower.  Well,  after  hearing  their  proud 
remarks.  Will  Rogers  allowed  as  to  how  It 
was  fitting  they  should  be  proud  of  their 
early  American  ancestors  and  revealed  that 
his  parents  both  had  Cherokee  blood  In  their 
veins.  Win  concluded  by  sayine.  "My  an- 
cestors didnt  come  over  on  the  Mayflower: 
they  met  It." 

Full  appreciation  of  the  American  Indian 
and  his  contribution  to  our  country  has  heen 
late  In  arriving  upon  the  national  scene. 
After  World  War  I,  however,  there  developed 
a  great  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  fine  In- 
dian soldiers  who  fought  In  that  war.  And. 
by  an  act  of  Congress  In  1924,  the  American 
Indians  were  made  citizens,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  better  their  reservation  life  through 
social  surveys  and  other  means. 

The  Institute  of  Government  Affairs,  now 
called  the  Brookings  Institution,  initiated 
a    study   of    the   Indian    condition    In    1926. 
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Tlie  result  of  the  study  was  a  report  en- 
titled, "The  Problem  of  Indian  Administra- 
tion."'  An  Indian  anthropologist,  Dr.  Henry 
Roe  Cloud,  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  his 
coworkers  in  the  herculean  task  of  visiting 
and  studying  95  field  Jurisdictions  through 
all  the  Western  States.  The  survey  staff 
visited  Indian  homes  and  farms.  Indian 
schools,  Indian  councils,  and  missionaries. 
oHlclals.  traders,  and  other  non-Indians  on 
Indian  reservations.  Altogether  this  effort 
amounted  to  one  of  the  most  detailed  and 
exhaustive  surveys  ever  made  of  the  Indian 
population  of  this  country. 

The  Meriam  report,  as  the  survey  was 
known,  pointed  up  the  need  for  native  lead- 
ership if  the  Indian  was  to  emerge  from  the 
unfavorable  conditions  which  surrounded 
him  In  1928.  It  also  pointed  out  that  lead- 
ership goes  with  responsibility  for  one's  own 
affairs  and  the  need  for  getting  the  Indian 
people  interested  in  their  own  future.  As 
a  result  of  this  emphasis,  Congress  passed 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  !n  1934 
which  authorized  the  Indian  tribes,  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  held  re- 
sponsibility, to  adopt  constitutions  and 
charters  for  cooperative  self-betterment. 

Along  with  the  development  of  tribal 
councils  in  which  the  Indian  people  could 
meet  and  decide  their  own  needs  and  ways 
of  improvement,  there  came  a  renewed  In- 
terest in  the  history  of  the  tribes  and  con- 
sciousness of  a  proud  ancestral  heritage 
which  had  been  neglected.  And  I  might 
add  at  this  point  that  there  developed  also 
an  awareness  by  many  of  our  citizens,  other 
than   Indians  of  our   great  Indian  heritage. 

In  1944  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  was  organized  by  Indians  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  to  further  the  rights  of  Indians. 
According  bo  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
this  body,  its  purpose  is  to  secure  for  the 
Indian  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
descendants  the  rights  and  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  vinder  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  severafc-States  thereof; 
"to  enlighten  the  public  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Indian  race;  to  preserve 
Indian  cultural  vaJues;  to  seek  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  tribal  affairs;  to  secure  and  to 
preserve  rights  under  Indian  treaties  or 
agreements  with  the  United  States;  and 
otherwise  to  promote  the  common  welfare  of 
the  American  Indians."  ' 

The  role  of  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  has  been  to  furnish  information 
on  legislative  matters  to  the  various  tribes 
and  to  testify  at  hearings  on  Indian  affairs. 
It  holds  an  annual  convention  In  which  the 
tribes  act  on  resolutions  of  mutual  interest. 
It  also  tries  to  do  everything  possible  to 
ascertain  Indian  views  and  wishes  and  to 
transmit  them  to  Congressmen  and  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  It  represents.  In  sum, 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  problem  of  com- 
munication between  a  large  sector  of  the  or- 
ganized Indian  tribes  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Another  organization  springing  from  the 
Indians  themselves  is  Arrow,  Inc.,  whose  pro- 
gram, includeithe  assembling  and  publica- 
tion of  materials  presenting  the  cultural, 
economic,  and  legal  conditions  affecting 
American  Indians;  the  encouragement  of  In- 
dians to  seek  advanced  and  professional 
training  by  obtaining  and  granting  to  them 
scholarship  assistance;  the  promotion  of  self- 
help  research  and  action  projects  designed  to 
improve  living  standards  and  learning  oppor- 
tunities on  reservations,  and  relations  be- 
tween Indians  and  the  total  community  in 
which  they  live  •  In  January  of  this  year 
this  organization  sponsored  a  2-day  American 
Indian  Housing  Conference  at  the  National 
Housing  Center  in  Washington.  DC  .  at 
which   ways  and   means  were  considered  for 


'  Pp  275  276.  House  Committee  Print  No. 
38.  85th  Cong   2d  sess  ,  Dec    31,  1958. 

-  P.  225.  House  Committee  Print  No  38. 
85th  Cong  .  2d  sess   Dec  31.  1958 


bringing    about    housing    Improvements    for 
Indians  In  the  United  States. 

Indiana  are  now  doing  things  for  them- 
selves and  taking  an  increased  Interest  and 
an  increased  pride  In  improving  their  own 
situation.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the 
housing  conference  Just  mentioned,  the  In- 
dian is  affected  by  restrictive  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  hamper  his  development  to  the 
same  standards  as  other  citizens.  This  sit- 
uation must  be  rectified  and  I  believe  that 
It  will  be  corrected  by  the  administration  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  President  was  elected  on  the  platform 
of  the  Democratic  Party  which  asserted  that 
a  new  look  at  the  Indian  problem  Is  needed. 
By  appointing  a  friend  of  the  Indian,  Con- 
gressman Steward  Udall  of  Arizona,  to  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  President 
Kennedy  Indl  :ated  that  "genuinely  coopera- 
tive relations  between  Federal  administra- 
tors and  Indians"  '  was  to  be  an  immediate 
objective  of  his  administration.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Secretary  Udall  the  Indian  com- 
munity can  be  assured  that  this  administra- 
tion win  lose  no  time  In  getting  on  with  the 
problems  of  the  Indians. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  helping  Indian  citizens 
through  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  sub- 
committee Is  currently  studying  the  restric- 
tions which  are  said  to  affect  Indians  in  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  obstacles  to  Indian  prog- 
ress will  be  brought  to.  light  and  the  Indian 
march  to  better  things  will* proceed  un- 
hampered. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  this 
subcommittee  Intends  to  go  Into  the  matter 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
Indian  through  Intensive  Investigation. 
We  expect  to  hold  hearings  on  this  subject 
later  this  year  and  It  may  very  well  be  that 
some  of  you  here  tonight  will  want  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
at  that  time. 

The  subcommittee  feels  very  fortunate  In 
having  as  a  member  of  Its  staff  working  on 
this  subject.  Miss  Helen  Maynor.  who,  as 
many  of  you  know,  is  a  native  of  Pembroke 
Miss  Maynor  is  a  young  lady  of  whom  any 
community  would  be  proud.  She  Is  alert 
and  Intelligent  and  In  the  tradition  of  her 
fp.ther.  Judge  Lacy  W.  Maynor,  she  la  making 
a  fine  contribution  to  the  overall  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
and  specifically  on  the  subcommittee  study 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
Indians. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Indians  of 
North  Carolina  have  shown  their  Interest 
in  many  ways.  The  Cherokees  were  perhaps 
the  first  Indians  In  the  United  States  to  ask 
that  money  received  from  treaties  be  applied 
to  the  education  of  the  tribe.  The  Lumbees 
have  maintained  an  Interest  In  schools  and 
higher  education  for  their  children  for  over 
60  years.  The  examples  of  these  two  tribes 
have  Inspired  many  other  Indians  In  their 
search  for  education  and  betterment  of  their 
economic  conditions. 

I  point  with  pride  to  the  achievements  of 
the  Indians  of  our  State.  The  progress  of  the 
Cherokees  In  the  last  15  years,  for  example. 
Is  no  less  than  phenomenal.  Business  and 
other  enterprises  have  been  launched,  and 
self-help  Is  proceeding  rapidly  as  millions  of 
tourists  visit  the  Eastern  Cherokee  Reserva- 
tion. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  earlier  this  month 
that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  has 
handed  down  a  landmark  decision  In  the 
history  of  Indian  claims  with  an  award  of 
almost  $15  million  to  the  Cherokee  nation  of 
Oklahoma.  This  award  was  for  the  differ- 
ence In  the  value  of  lands  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  1893  and  t^e  price 
which  the  Government  paid  to  the  Cherokees 


at  that  time.  It  has  taken  the  Cherokees  a 
long  time  to  achieve  Justice  but  I  hope  that 
this  Is  an  Indication  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent.  and  Indeed  all  Americans,  are 
coming  of  age  In  the  area  of  Indian  relations. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  In  the 
Statuary  Hall  of  our  Nation's  Capitol  In 
Washington  there  stands  the  figure  of 
Sequoyah,  the  Cherokee  Indian  who  Invented 
the  alphabet  for  his  people's  language.  His 
name  recalls  memories  of  what  the  Indians 
can  do  for  themselves  If  they  are  given  a 
chance.  Raised  in  the  backwoods  of  the 
southern  Appalachians  he  proved  himself 
superior  to  his  environment  and  achieved 
something  which  places  his  name  alongside 
of  the  greatest  that  history  or  tradition  can 
provide.  His  life  is  an  Insplraton  to  us  all, 
an  Inspiration  arising  from  an  example  of 
what  the  human  spirit  can  accomplish  If  It 
but  wills  to  do  BO.  It  reminds  us  that  the 
Indian  can  do  great  things  If  he  Is  unham- 
pered by  restrictions  on  his  God-given  rights. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  "The  true 
discovery  of  America  Is  before  us — the  true 
fulfillment  of  our  mighty  and  immortal  land 
is  yet  to  come." 


»  Quotation  contained  In  article,  "What  the 
Indians  Want,"  New  Republic.  Dec.  19.  1960. 


ADDRESSES   BY   SENATOR   MAGNU- 
SON    AND    SENATOR    BOGGS    BE 
FORE      AMEN      CORNER.      PITTS- 
BURGH. PA. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
8,  1961.  two  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  addressed  the  Amen  Corner  at 
Pittsburgh.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
and  informative  address  was  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Macnuson  I .  The  Sen- 
ator spoke  without  script;  therefore, 
much  as  I  regret  it,  I  am  unable  to  place 
his  most  interesting  speech  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
another  very  informative,  scholarly,  and 
interesting  speech  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware fMr.  BoGGsl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  J.  Caleb  Bogcs.  or  Del- 
aware, Amen  Corner,  PrrrsBtTHCH,  Pa., 
Ai»ril  8,  1961 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
visit  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  es- 
pecially the  beautiful  city  of  Pittsburgh.  I 
was  here  last  September  for  a  reunion  of 
the  6tll'  Armored  Division,  with  which  I 
served  during  the  war.  Each  time  I  visit 
Pittsburgh.  I  can't  help  but  marvel  at  the 
tremendous  strides  which  have  been  made 
here,  especially  In  the  area  of  urban  rede- 
velopment. Your  world-famous  Golden 
Triangle  Is  certainly  a  tribute  to  the  leaders 
of  this  community  and  an  example  to  all 
metropolitan  areas  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through   conununlty  teamwork. 

Of  course.  I  always  think  of  teamwork 
when  I  think  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  only 
been  a  few  short  months  since  I  completed 
8  years  as  Governor  of  my  home  State 
of  Delaware,  and  during  that  period  It  was 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  me  to  be  able 
to  work  with  Governor  Lawrence  and  Gov- 
ernor Leader  before  him  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  to  our  neighboring  States. 
This  is  not  a  spirit  of  cooperation  limited  to 
the  gubernatorial  level  of  government. 
During  the  6  years  I  spent  in  Congress,  I 
was  the  only  and  somewhat  lonely  Repre- 
sentative from  Delaware,  and  It  was  com- 
forting to  be  invited  Into  the  meetings  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania. 
Even     today.     In     the     VS.     Senate,     this 
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same  relationship  exists,  not  only  In  my  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Senators  Scott 
and  Clakk.  but  also  in  the  matter  of 
problems  affecting  both  our  States,  such  as 
the  recently  Introduced  legislation  on  the 
Delaware  River  water  compact  which  will 
have  such  a  great  bearing  on  the  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  and  on  the  In- 
dustrial growth  of  that  vital  four-State  area. 

Teamwork  and  growth — industrial  and 
economic  growth — certainly  go  hand  in 
hand,  for  without  one,  it  is  unlikely  we  can 
have  the  other.  And  today,  perhaps  more 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, the  future  economic  well-being  and 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  being 
watched  closely  by  otir  friends  and  our  en- 
emies around  the  world  as  a  sort  of  barom- 
eter In  this  somewhat  strange  conflict  we 
have  come  to  know  and  accept  as  the  cold 
war. 

To  maintain  and  strengthen  the  eoonomlc 
health  of  this  Nation  today  has  become  a 
complex  problem.  Just  as  the  difficulties  of 
modern  medicine  often  require  the  com- 
bined teamwork  of  specialists  instead  of  the 
exclusive  attention  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner, so  It  is  necessary  for  the  numerous 
segments  of  our  governmental  and  indxis- 
trial  society  to  Join  forces  to  encourage  the 
health  of  our  economy. 

T^e  Federal  Government  stands  ready  to 
offer  assistance  to  o\ir  depressed  and  dis- 
tressed areas,  to  the  small  businessman,  and 
to  the  unemployed  worker.  Our  State  gov- 
ernments are  anxious  to  Join  In  such  pro- 
grams where  necessary.  Local  governments. 
Industry,  organized  labor,  and  community 
groups  also  stand  ready  to  assist.  But  in 
most  of  these  cases,  the  action  is  remedial 
rather  than  preventive,  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  somehow  see  to  It  that  all  the 
forces  I  Just  mentlonrd  are  brought  Into  play 
on  the  upswing,  rather  than  called  In  when 
conditions  decay. 

There  Is  one  particular  problem  which  has 
concerned  me  for  quite  some  time.  Just  as 
I  am  certain  It  has  concerned  many  of  you. 
It  Is  the  problem  of  the  men  and  women 
of  this  Nation  whom  I  refer  to  as  techni- 
cally handicapped.  These  are  the  growing 
number  of  men  and  women  whose  skills  have 
not  kept  pace  or  have  been  displaced  by  the 
rapid  pace  of  technological  change.  There 
Is  tirgent  need  for  a  national  effort  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  retraining  of 
these  technically  handicapped  persons. 
TTiey  are  being  caught  up  In  the  swirl  of  a 
second  Industrial  revolution,  and  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  all  recognize  this  develop- 
ing problem  before  the  technological  ad- 
vances designed  to  strengthen  our  ecoiomy 
actually  weaken  it   In   certain  places. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  essential  need 
for  a  farsighted  effort  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  retraining  of  these  techni- 
cally handicapped  persons.  Fortunately. 
there  are  concrete  signs  of  such  efforts,  by 
Government,  Industry,  and  organized  labor. 
But  that  might  not  be  enough.  It  Is  urgent 
that  the  Federal  Government,  management. 
and  labor  be  Joined  by  community  groups 
and  State  and  local  governments  In  a  united 
effort  to  head  off  what  could  become  an  In- 
creasingly critical  nationwide  problem. 

There  seems  to  l>e  general  agreement 
among  scientists  and  economists  that.  In 
the  long  run,  technical  progress  will  benefit 
everyone.  Our  experts  are  convinced  that 
employment  will  expend  tremendously,  Just 
~ks  it  has  since  the  first  Industrial  revolution 
100  years  ago.  With  these  technological  im- 
provements creating  more  Jobs  and  new  op- 
portunities, there  will  be  higher  wages  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  employee  and 
employer  alike. 

That's  the  long-range  picture.  But  right 
now.  this  technological  change  is  having 
a  reverse  effect  on  many  working  men  and 
women.     It   is   causing   patches    or   pockets 


of  unemployment  where  work  forces  are 
being  reduced  In  a  particular  area  or  where 
specially  trained  workers  who  operate  new, 
complex  machinery  are  displacing  workers 
with  now  outdated  skills.  The  long-range 
benefits  of  technological  progress  are  of  lit- 
tle comfort  to  these  people.  It  Is  the  pres- 
ent that  counts — their  day-to-day  existence 
which  has  been  undermined  by  progress. 
And.  of  course,  the  problems  which  are  con- 
fronting them  affect  all  of  us.  No  soft 
spot  In  the  economy  of  this  Nation  can  be 
totally  isolated  In  the  overall  national  and 
international  evaluation  of  our  economic 
health. 

This  situation  could  be  greatly  alleviated 
by  some  solid  planning  under  able  leader- 
ship. I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
there  are  increasing  signs  of  Industry  and 
labor  awareness  of  this  problem.  Even  more 
important,  they  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 

For  instance,  many  large  Industries  are 
undertaking  retraining  programs  for  work- 
ers whose  skills  have  been  rendere<l  ob- 
solete by  some  modern  process.  Rather 
than  turning  out  workers  who  have  been 
doing  the  Job  well  over  the  years,  these 
firms  are  teaching  their  workers  new  tkills, 
and  In  some  cases  they  are  even  teaching 
them  to  operate  the  new  machines  v/hlch 
might  otherwise  have  displaced  them  So 
technological  change,  in  such  cases,  is  be- 
coming a  new  source  of  secure  employment. 

In  some  Instances,  these  large  Industries 
have  found  another  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  technological  change.  In  plants 
where  new  processes  have  displaced  some  of 
the  working  force,  the  affected  employees 
have  been  transferred  to  other  plants  within 
the  company  where  their  skills  are  still 
needed. 

Many  of  you  probably  know  that  several 
labor  organizations  are  taking  an  increas- 
ingly vital  role  in  this  problem.  They  have 
adopted  full-scale  retraining  prograins  for 
their  members  whose  skills  are  in  less  de- 
mand  because   of   technological   change. 

Perhaps  one  answer  is  the  type  of  program 
Initiated  by  Armour  &  Co.  and  representa- 
tives of  the  14,000  unionized  employees. 
They  have  set  up  a  half-mUUon-dollar  fund 
under  the  auspices  of  a  labor-management 
committee  to  establish  retraining  and  re- 
location programs  for  workers  whose  Jobs 
have  been  eliminated  by  new  technological 
processes. 

This  Isn't  Just  a  difficult  employment  situ- 
ation. It  is  a  great  educational  challenge. 
It  is  not  Just  a  problem  which  confronts 
cur  working  men  and  women.  It  could 
place — and  perhaps  already  is  placing — great 
economic  stress  on  certain  communities. 
When  that  happens,  its  effects  are  felt  in 
government  through  Increasing  numbers  of 
public  dependents  and  decreasing  numbers 
of  wage- earning  taxpayers.  Its  effects  are 
felt  throughout  the  community  •  •  •  in 
the  form  of  declining  retail  business,  a 
softening  of  the  real  estate  market,  and  a 
general  decaying  of  the  community's 
economy. 

This  is  really  a  problem  that  affects  Just 
about  everyone.  And  that  is  why  I  believe 
it  must  be  tackled  by  industry,  labor,  com- 
munity organizations  and  goverimient,  in  a 
team  effort.  It  must  be  taclLled  on  a  local 
level,  but  with  some  form  of  national 
leaderchlp  to  provide  the  coordination  and 
direction. 

I  said  earlier  that  our  States  share  many 
mutual  problems.  A  recent  one — in  fact,  a 
continuing  one — offers  a  perfect  example  of 
what  might  happen  to  a  given  community 
with  the  advent  of  new  technological  proc- 
esses and  what  might  be  done  to  solve  the 
Inherited  problem  through  community  effort. 

The  city  of  Chester.  Pa.,  is  located  only  a 
few  miles  north  of  Delaware.  Many  of  omi 
citizens  are  employed  at  the  large  plant 
which   the  Pord  Motor  Co.  has  operated  in 


Chester  for  many  years.  Recently,  Ford  an- 
nounced that  because  of  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  compact  cars — sort  of  a  technologi- 
cal advance.  I  guess — it  was  closing  Its 
Chester  plant.  This  meant  that  a  sizable 
work  force,  numbering  more  than  3,000, 
was  faced  with  unemplojTnent.  And  you 
can  certainly  understand  the  impact  this 
action  had  on  the  economy  of  the  Chester 
area. 

Pord  officials  sat  down  with  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of 
Chester  In  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
faced  by  that  community.  Ford  had  offered 
transfers  to  many  of  its  Chester  employees. 
but,  as  Irf  all  Instances  of  this  sort,  many 
of  the  workers  were  reluctant  to  transfer  to 
another  city  because  of  their  ties  In  Chester. 
And  so  another  formula  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  was  worked  out.  In  a  Joint 
program/ of  action.  Ford,  the  State,  the  city 
of  Chteter  and  the  Chester  school  system 
developed  a  plan  whereby  displaced  Ford 
workers  arc  being  retrained  in  Chester  voca- 
tional and  public  schools  for  ottoer  work 
presently  located  In  the  Chester  area. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  a  community  program 
which  I  believe  holds  great  promise  for  the 
eventusl  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
technically  handicapped.  I  believe  this  sit- 
uation can  be  dealt  with  most  effectively 
at  the  local  level  because  of  the  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problem  and  the  aware- 
ness of  other  existing  Industry  which  can 
use  additional,  properly  trained  employees 

However,  as  I  said  l>efore.  I  am  convinced 
that  some  sort  of  national  leadership  will  be 
necessary  If  community  programs  for  the 
retraining  of  the  technically  handicapped 
are  to  be  effective. 

The  Federal  Government  can  provide  some 
of  that  leadership,  as  well  as  financial  as- 
sistance, through  a  concentrated  vocational 
education  program  specifically  designed  to 
help  the  technically  handicapped  worker 
learn  new  and  useful  trade  or  skill.  In  ad- 
dition, a  Joint  cooperative  program  shared 
by  management  and  labor,  similar  to  the 
union-management  plan  at  Armour,  cuuld 
go  a  long  way  toward  heading  off  what 
threatens  to  become  an  extremely  serious 
nationwide    problem. 

The  present  administration  In  Washington 
has  expressed  Its  concern  over  the  hardships 
of  the  technically  handicapped.  Several 
pieces  of  legislation  have  been  introduced 
to  deal  with  specific  phases  of  the  overall 
difficulty  such  as  Senator  Clark's  bill 
Most  of  these  bills  are  still  tmder  commit- 
tee study  and  the  problem  Is  too  complex 
to  demand  an  immediate  and  simple  solu- 
tion. However,  I  am  confident  that  sensible 
and  effective  legislation  will  finally  result 
from  these  studies  to  help  thwart  this  grow- 
ing   problem. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  every  community  leader — people 
like  yourselves — to  give  serious  thought  to 
this  matter.  You  know  what  can  be  done  in 
your  own  community  and  you  are  aware  of 
the  groups  and  organizations  which  can  get 
the  Job  done.  In  addition,  many  of  >ou 
have  association  with  national  groups  which 
are  capable  of  tackling  the  problem  on  a 
broader  scale. 

The  problems  of  the  technically  handi- 
capped are  tied  hand  in  h^nd  with  the  pros- 
j>ect8  for  future  economic  growth  In  this 
Nation.  Technological  Improvements  are  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  move  ahead  In  all  phases 
of  our  economic  race  with  the  Communists. 
But  we  must  be  certain  that  we  do  not  be- 
come modem-day  Prankenstelns  whose  mon- 
ster is  a  sizable  bloc  of  the  American  work- 
ing force  laid  obsolete  by  technological 
change. 

We  cannot  prosper  under  such  conditions, 
and  we  cannot  compete  for  world  leadership 
on  any  level  if  unemployment  Is  rampant. 
This  Nation  can  meet  and  defeat  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Communist  economic  offensive 
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If  th«  various  segments  of  our  society  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  We  must 
have  a  strong  economy  and  the  strength 
must  come  from  many  sources.  It  must  come 
from  the  hands,  the  brains  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
thL's  country.  It  must  come  from  Improve- 
ments and  jwlvancementa  In  our  Industrial 
know-how  and  technology.  It  must  come 
from  growing  businesses  that  can  provide 
more  Jobs  for  our  people.  These  are  essen- 
tial IX  we  are  to  win  this  bread-and-butter 
str\iggle. 


EDUCATION    FOR    RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Education  for  Responsibility — ■ 
The  Answer  to  the  Communist  Chal- 
lerige."  delivered  by  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burlce,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  before 
the  National  Military-Industrial  and 
Educational  Conference  in  Chicago,  HI., 
on  April  11,  1961. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  Americans  will  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinion  which  this 
great  American  has  placed  before  the 
people.  In  plain,  simple  language,  it 
is  a  challenge  to  education  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  ourselves  in  the  days  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ecu'Cation  for  RESpoNsrBtLrrT — The  Answer 

TO  THE  Communist  Ch.^llenge 
(Address  by  Adm  Arleigh  Burke,  U.S.  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  before  the 
National  Military-Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Conference,  Chicago,  111.,  April  11, 
1961) 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  attend  this 
annual  National  Military-Industrial  and 
Educational  Conference.  And  I  am  indeed 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
sc'me  of  my  thoughts  with  you. 

I  have  reviewed  your  agenda  In  detail,  and 
1  wish  to  congratulate  the  committee  re- 
sponsible for  Its  preparation.  It  explores 
almost  every  aspect  of  your  theme  "Educa- 
tion and  Freedom  In  a  World  In  Conjaict." 
And  this  Is  Important.  For  today  more  than 
e\'er,  education  and  freedom  are  truly  In- 
separable. 

Each  age  must  face  Its  own  conflicts;  each 
at^e  must  face  its  own  challenges.  But  the 
striking  fact  of  our  age  Is  that  the  challenge 
that  we  face  holds  grave  consequences  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  future  genera- 
tions as  well.  To  put  It  bluntly:  the  future 
of  the  free  world,  the  conditions  of  human 
life  for  years  to  come  are  now  being  deter- 
mined. And  we.  we  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  must  win  this  conflict  or 
witness  the  death  of  freedom  and  the  end  of 
free  society  The  fate  of  our  country  de- 
pends on  what  we  as  a  Nation  and  as  In- 
dividual citizens  are  willing  to  do  today.  In 
our  hands  rests  the  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  the  American  concept. 

Fortunately  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
sense  the  urgency  of  our  times — and  the  im- 
portance of  the  actions  that  such  times 
require.  But  there  remain  many  others  in 
private  life  in  our  "affluent  society"  who  are 
so  self-satisfled,  so  comfortable,  so  content 
that  they  cannot  be  bothered  with  the  reali- 
ties and  the  dangers  which  surround  them. 
To  such  people,  the  conflict,  the  challenge, 
the  urgent  need  for  fiction  are  meant  for 
someone  else.  If  this  seems  critical  let  me 
assure  you  that  it  Is  meant  to  be.  It  is 
meant  to  be  critical  of  every  American  in 
any  walk  of  life  who  falls  to  recognize  the 
forces   of  aggression   that  are  now  at   work 


in  the  world.  Moen  of  all,  this  criticism  is 
meant  for  those  who  shirk  their  resf>on- 
slbility  to  do  something  about  It. 

For  should  we  shrink  from  the  hard  con- 
tests, bolder  men  will  pass  us  by.  Years  ago 
a  brilliant  statesman  said:  "For  evil  men 
to  succeed  it  is  only  necessary  that  good 
men  do  nothing."  .\nd  this  perhapta  Is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  otir 
times:  to  discover  why  so  many  of  our  "good 
men"  do  nothing,  to  discover  why  they  re- 
fuse to  grasp  the  grave  signiflcance  of  the 
threat  that  confronts  us. 

We've  been  told  with  almost  tiresome 
repetition  of  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of 
men.  We've  been  warned  by  eminent  people 
in  our  own  society,  and  perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly, we  have  been  warned  by  those 
who  seek  to  dominate  us.  As  our  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Rusk,  wUd  recently:  "Those  who 
would  bury  us  are  moving  with  energy,  speed 
and  sophistication.  We  cannot  compete  by 
consulting  our  comforts,  nor  by  nourishing 
our  illusions." 

Why  then,  when  we  observe  these  forces 
relentlessly  at  wor'«,  when  we  see  storm 
flags  flying  everywhere,  do  so  many  fool 
themselves  that  there  Is  no  threat?  Why 
do  so  many  stubbornly  refuse  to  understand 
the  grim  realities  of  the  conflict  in  which 
we  are  engaged? 

One  of  the  answers  may  lie  In  our  own  na- 
tional character,  In  the  fact  that  Americans 
are  naturally  optimistic.  Otxr  Nation  was 
founded  with  optimism;  and  generation 
after  generation,  we  have  been  inclined  to 
look  at  the  brighter  side  of  Issues.  We  often 
tend  to  Indulge  in  wishful  thinking.  And 
when  faced  with  stern  realities,  Americans 
often  have  a  nostalgia  for  "the  good  old 
days."  We  want  to  return  to  "normalcy." 
But  a  troubled  world  will  be  normal  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Our  problems  are  not  going 
to  disappesir  In  this  generation  or  even  in 
the  next. 

And  there  Is  perhaps  another  reason  that 
some  Americans  hnve  become  casual  about 
the  threat  we  face.  They  have  become  pre- 
occupied with  only  one  phase  of  this  struggle 
between  vigorously  competing  ideologies. 
For  them  the  totality  of  the  conflict  has  be- 
come obscured.  Tills  is  dangerous.  For  we 
cannot  become  so  absorbed  with  any  single 
aspect  of  this  conflict  that  we  underestimate 
all  the  others. 

Sqpie  American.';  have  done  Just  this. 
They  have  become  preoccupied  with  the 
military  aspect,  with  the  strength  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Tliey  are  aware  of  our  tre- 
mendous military  power,  and  they  feel  secure. 
I  have  no  Intention  of  saying  military 
strength  Is  unimportant.  We  need  Armed 
Forces,  and  we  need  good  ones.  We  must 
continue  to  malnt.iln  strong  national  mili- 
tary power  all  across  the  board.  We  must 
possess  not  only  t!ie  means  but  the  will  to 
deal  with  military  aggre5slon  In  any  form. 
In  the  words  of  Prtsldent  Kennedv.  "We  dare 
not  tempt  those  nations  who  would  make 
themselves  oxir  adversary  with  weakness. 
For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  win  never  be  employed." 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  recognl2!e 
that  the  ruthless  forces  threatening  our 
society  today  depend  primarily  on  non- 
mllltary  means  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
The  real  threat  covers  the  whole  spectrum 
of  human  activity.  Oui  Communist  op- 
ponent flghts  in  the  field  of  politics.  In  the 
fields  of  economics,  psychology,  culture,  and 
even  athletics.  And  he  flghts  Just  as  hard 
as  any  soldier,  sailor  or  airman. 

But  the  Communists  also  depend  on  us  to 
make  their  Jobs  eiisler.  They  hope  that  our 
own  Indifference,  our  own  apathy,  our  own 
preoccupation  with  material  things,  will  in 
themselves  weaken  the  Idea.,  and  the  Ideals 
they  seek  to  destroy  The  totalitarian  pre- 
diction for  the  ultimate  destiny  of  society 
Is  based  on  the  iisstunptlon  that  stupidity 
and  selflshness  dominate  the  conduct  of  free- 


men. The  Communists  have  based  their  ex- 
pectations on  the  assumption  that  the  values 
which  free  people  profess  are  not  the  values 
by  which  they  live.  Should  this  assumption 
be  correct  for  lu  Individually  or  as  a  nation, 
all  the  thermonuclear  power  we  can  produce 
could  not  protect  our  freedom. 

That  Is  why  today  more  than  ever,  free- 
dom and  education  are  Inseparable.  That 
Is  why  we  must  teach  our  young  citizens 
coming  to  maturity  the  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican heritage,  teach  them  to  respect  these 
values  In  their  dally  lives.  For  In  these 
values  He  the  real  strength  of  our  society. 

And  what  are  these  values  that  must  be 
taught  to  American  youth? 

The  first  thing,  the  most  important  thing 
our  Nations  youth  mxist  learn  Is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  "freedom."  We  hear 
a  lot  of  Fourth  of  July  speeches  about  free- 
dom. We  read  about  It.  But  there  is  good 
cause  to  wonder  If  all  those  who  praise  the 
blessings  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  freedom, 
really  understand  It. 

Freedom  really  describes  that  magnificent 
privilege,  with  Its  grave  responsibility,  which 
permits  a  man  to  work  out  his  destiny  ac- 
cording to  hU  own  mind  and  according  to 
his  own  abilities.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
freedom:  the  unhindered  opportunity  for 
man  to  choose.  And  our  country's  future 
will  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  those  choices. 
Our  moral  fiber  will  depend  on  whether  we 
choose  what  Is  right  or  what  Is  wrong.  Our 
national  strength  will  depend  on  bow  much 
stamina,  how  much  courage  we  choose  to 
display.  The  achievements  of  our  Industry 
win  depend  on  how  hard  we  choose  to  work. 
And  these  achievements  will  be  made  by  the 
Individuals  in  the  Nation,  by  the  work  the 
Individuals  choose  to  perform,  by  the  self- 
dlscipUne  Individuals  choose  to  exercise,  by 
the  principles  individuals  choose  to  support. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  that  the 
youth  In  America,  the  new  generation,  learn 
to  make  the  correct  choices.  For  the  essen- 
tial questions,  the  vital  questions,  which  all 
freemen  must  answer  are:  How  do  we  use 
our  freedom?  What  kind  of  choices  do  we 
make  ? 

Just  living  In  L  free  society  is  no  great 
achievement.  Nations  do  not  become  great, 
nor  do  they  remain  great.  Just  because  of 
freedom.  Recently  I  read  about  a  nation 
which  was  described  as  a  pleasant  place  for 
business  enterprise,  a  place  where  young 
men  were  taught  to  get  on,  where  extrava- 
gance kept  pace  with  shrewd  finance.  Its 
citizens  were  self-satisfied,  placid,  self- 
confldent,  money-getting,  pleasure-loving 
people,  honoring  success  and  hugging  their 
financial  security.  This  description  sounded 
familiar,  and  it  was  very  disturbing.  For 
that  nation  was  Carthage,  Just  before  its 
fall. 

History  is  filled  with  accounts  of  wealth, 
civilized  nations  that  lost  their  perspective, 
sunk  In  the  desire  for  self-gratification,  un- 
able to  cope  with  hardship.  And  history 
records  that  they  fell,  overwhelmed  by  other 
nations  less  wealthy,  less  secure,  but  more 
willing  to  accept  hardship.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  masters  of  the  ancient  world,  saw 
empires  slip  away.  They  saw  their  freedom 
vanish,  simply  because  their  citizens  made 
the  easy  choices,  which  all  too  often  were  the 
wrong  choices.  The  citizens  of  Athens  and 
Rome  chose  no  longer  to  support  their  states. 
They  chose  the  pleasures  of  soft  living.  They 
chose  to  look  after  their  private  wealth,  their 
private  success,  their  private  Interests,  while 
public  Interests  took  second  place. 

Life  has  become  considerably  more  compli- 
cated since  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
And  It  Is  even  more  difficult  always  to  make 
the  right  choice.  But  In  any  age  there  is 
one  concept,  one  sure  guide  that  can  be 
relied  on  In  making  choices.  And  that  guide 
Is  a  well-developed  sense  of  responsibility. 
A  deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility  has 
remained    at    the    root    of    progress    down 
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through  the  years.  And  continued  progress 
rests  squarely  upon  tke  Idea  of  individual 
freedom  of  choice  and  action,  with  that  same 
personal  responsibility  for  ones  own  deci- 
sions. 

But  responsibility  cannot  be  ordered  Into 
being.  There  are  a  lot  af  people  who  would 
like  to  create  a  sense  of  responsibility  merely 
by  passing  a  law  This  looks  like  the  simple 
solution,  the  easy  way.  But  it  is  not  the 
way  p>eople  learn  to  be  responsible.  Respon- 
sibility like  everything  else  must  be  learned. 
And  responsibility  must  be  learned  today  by 
the  new  generation  that  is  emerging,  learned 
by  those  who  will  take  charge  in  the  21st 
century.  Learning  to  be  responsible  Is  a  long 
process.  No  one  Just  suddenly  learns  to 
accept  responsibilities.  He  must  be  educated 
in  them,  trained,  slowly  and  carefully.  The 
process  starts  in  childhood.  In  the  home,  and 
It  continues  In  our  churches  and  In  our 
schools. 

That  Is  why  we  cannot  wait  until  our 
youngsters  have  become  adults  before  pre- 
paring them  to  take  their  full  place  in  so- 
ciety. Children  as  they  grow  up  must  be 
given  responsibilities  They  must  be  faced 
with  making  choices.  And  when  they  have 
made  their  choice,  they  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  that  choice.  They  must  learn 
to  accept  the  consequences  for  their  actions 
or  for  their  failure  to  act.  They  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  reward  and  of  punishment 

Sometimes  It  is  simpler  to  overlook  an 
Irresponsible  act.  It  causes  less  trouble,  less 
bother.  No  one's  feelings  get  hurt.  But  In 
the  long  run.  sanctions  and  punishments  are 
far  kinder  to  both  the  child  and  society 
than  permissiveness  and  license.  Because  if 
we  can't  be  troubled  by  responsibilities  to- 
day, we  can  be  sure  we  will  be  troubled  to- 
morrow. We  will  be  troubled  by  Irrespon- 
sible citizens,  by  men  and  women  without 
a  sense  of  duty  or  obligation  to  their  fami- 
lies, to  their  conununltles,  or  to  their  Nation. 

Our  youth  must  learn  less  about  how  to 
make  money  and  much  more  about  their 
responsibilities  We  must  educate  them  In 
the  basic  values  that  have  made  our  country 
great  We  must  demonstrate  by  our  example 
the  importance  of  hard  work,  of  competition, 
the  Importance  of  patriotism  and  Integrity. 
Most  of  all,  we  must  teach  our  young  people 
to  respect  and  to  stand  up  for  principles 
For  at  the  very  heart  of  a  man's  sense  of 
resfHDnslblllty  are  his  principles,  his  beliefs, 
his  convictions.  Responsibility  rests  on  a 
man's  convictions  because  a  man's  Judgment 
Is  also  based  on  his  convictions 

Our  country  was  built  by  men  with  princi- 
ples Our  fatiiers  and  our  grandfathers  were 
stanch  men,  men  who  held  fast  to  their 
principles  even  when  the  rewards  seemed  to 
go  to  those  who  compromised  their  integ- 
rity. Our  forebears  knew  that  they  could 
compromise  on  Issues,  but  never  with  prin- 
ciples. They  knew  what  future  generations 
must  learn  that  a  man's  strength,  a  nation's 
strength.  Is  founded  on  principles  and  on  a 
willingness  to  stand  up  for  them. 

Today  some  people  seem  to  feel  that  this 
modern  age  has  removed  the  need  for  princi- 
ples. There  are  those  who  believe  that  situa- 
tions now  control  principles,  that  principles 
no  longer  control  situations.  But  funda- 
mental principles  never  change.  A  man  must 
have  convictions  In  which  he  believes  deeply 
and  for  which  he  must  be  willing  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  When  a  man  sacrifices 
his  principles,  he  loses  everything.  He  loses 
his  self-confidence  He  loses  his  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  others.  He  losej  his 
sense  of  purpose;  he  becomes  weak  and  vacil- 
lating. Ultimately  he  becomes  fearful:  he 
loses  his  courage. 

In  the  final  analysis,  national  security  Is 
based  on  courage,  not  on  money,  nor  on  ma- 
terial wealth,  nor  on  military  power.  Mili- 
tary strength  can  reinforce  courage,  can  help 
make  resolution  effective  and  believable. 
But  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  courage 


Itself.  That  Is  why  It  is  so  Important  that 
our  future  citizens  learn  the  meaning  of 
principles,  learn  to  accept  responsibility  for 
them,  learn  to  safeguard  them  with  courage 

The  fundamental  qualities  of  our  na- 
tional life  are  being  tested  by  the  forces  of 
tjTanny.  We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  that 
win  last  for  a  long,  long  time.  And  we  must 
have  the  strength,  the  stamina,  and  the 
courage  for  the  long  pull.  The  future  won't 
be  easy  for  us.  But  when  has  the  future 
ever  been  easy? 

Was  the  future  easy  for  our  13  little 
Colonies  when  they  defied  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  British  Empire?  Was  the  future 
easy  for  our  pioneers  when  they  moved 
west,  toward  a  hostile  fron^er  with  "a 
little  powder,  a  little  salt,  and  a  great  deal 
of  determination"? 

Wf've  known  trouble  before  Our  way  of 
life  was  born  in  struggle  and  has  survived 
some  appalling  tests  We've  faced  up  to 
tyranny  before  We've  watched  dictator- 
ships rise  ^d  fall  Since  1776  extraordinary 
men  and  women,  extraordinary  Americans, 
have  overcome  extraordinary  obstacles.  And 
I  am  confident  future  Americans  will  over- 
come them  again. 

Our  Nation  Is  fundamentally  sound;  with- 
in our  Republic  are  the  sparks  of  cour-^ge 
and  the  latent  qualities  to  meet  any  task, 
to  answer  any  challenge.  Our  duty — yours 
and  mine — Is  to  bring  out  those  qualities  in 
ourselves  and  in  others,  to  provide  the  ex- 
ample that  young  America  can  follow  with 
pride.  If  we  carry  out  this  duty,  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  The 
futxire  will  be  in  good  hands. 


MOTION    PICTURE    INDUSTRY 
AWARE)S 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning the  annual  ceremony  of  presenting 
awards  of  achievement  for  outstanding 
performance  in  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry was  held  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
The  program  was  witnessed  oy  one  of 
the  largest  television  audiences  on  rec- 
ord, and  many  more  millions  of  viewers 
in  other  lands  will  see  the  tape  and  film 
during  the  next  few  days  since  no 
American  product  is  more  widely  known 
or  more  universally  followed  than  the 
movie. 

Known  more  familiarly  as  the  Oscar 
award  ceiemony.  it  is  a  means  of  the 
American  motion  picture  industry  hon- 
oring the  artists  and  the  craftsmen  of 
the  worldwide  motion  picture  industry. 
A  jurj'  of  their  peers — more  than  2.000 
members  of  the  ActCdemy  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Arts  and  Sciences — chose  the  best 
in  each  category  achieved  during  1960. 

It  demonstrates  too.  in  another  way. 
the  uniqueness  of  this  industry  which 
started  in  a  shed  in  a  citrus  grove  less 
than  half  a  century  ago  and  is  now 
among  the  largest  and  certainly  the  best 
known  in  my  State.  Dealing  as  it  does 
in  glamour  and  entertainment,  it  is 
nonetheless  big  business  by  every  meas- 
urement. 

Pew  realize  that  the  American  motion 
picture  business  brought  back  $225  mil- 
lion in  foreign  earnings  last  year. 
Even  fewer  realize  that  this  equals  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  total  earned 
abroad  by  all  U.S.  maniifacturing  indus- 
tries put  together.  All  American  serv- 
ice industries — shipping,  airlines,  and 
similar  service  business — earned  $330 
million  abroad  in  1960  and  $225  million 
of  this  sum  was  earned  by  American 
movies.    All  U,S.  manufacturing  indus- 


tries earned  abroad  last  year  $549  mil- 
lion and  the  movies  alone  earned  more 
than  40  percent  of  this  sum. 

I  mention  this  business  side  of  our 
California  industry  since  it  is  frequently  "^ 
overlooked  by  those  who  regard  Holly- 
wood merely  as  a  place  where  beautiful 
women  and  handsome  men  live  in  a 
world  of  make-t)elieve.  There  is  no 
make-believe  to  $330  million  of  annual 
earnings  abroad  for  this  country. 

So,  in  requesting  that  a  list  of  the 
winners  in  the  various  categories  of  en- 
deavor appear  following  my  renyarks.  I 
not  only  compliment  these  meb  and 
women  on  their  talent  but  I  also  salute 
the  American  motion  picture  industry 
for  singling  out  the  be.st  achievement 
and  honoring  it  publicly  and  beautifully 
as  was  done  last  night. 

The  award  winners  are: 

Best  motion  picture:  "The  Apart- 
ment," Mirisch  Co. 

Best  motion  picture  actor:  Burt  Lan- 
caster. 

Best  motion  picture  actress:  Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

Best  supporting  roles:  Shirley  Jones  in 
"Elmer  Gantry"  and  Peter  Ustinov  in 
"Spartacus." 

Best  documentary  feature:  "The 
Horse  With  the  Flying  Tail,"  made  by 
Walt  Disney. 

Best  short  subject:  "Giuseppina, "  Les- 
ter A.  Schoenfeld  Films — British. 

Best  special  effects:  "The  Time  Ma- 
chine.' made  by  MGM.  Gene  Warren 
and  Tim  Baer. 

Best  costume  design  for  a  black  and 
white  picture:  Edith  Head  and  Edward 
Stevenson  for  "The  Facts  of  Life,"  United 
Artists. 

Best  costume  design  for  a  color  pro- 
duction: Valles  and  Bill  Thomas  for 
"Spartacus.  "   Universal-International. 

Best  score  for  a  musical  picture:  Mor- 
ris Stoloff  and  Harry  Sukman  for  "Song 
Without  End,  "  Goetz-Vidor  Pictures. 

Best  score  for  a  di-ama  or  comedy: 
Ernest  Gold  for  "Exodus."  Carlyle-Al- 
pina  S.A.  Production. 

Best  song  first  used  in  an  eligible  pic- 
ture: Manos  Hadjidakis,  'Never  on  Sun- 
day," Melinafilm  Production,  Lopert  Pic- 
tures Corp. — Greek. 

Best  directing:  Billy  Wilder  for  "The 
Apartment.'  Mirisch  Co. 

Best  screenplay  based  on  material 
from  another  medium:  Richard  Brooks 
for  "Elmer  Gantry."  Burt  Lancaster- 
Richard  Brooks  Production.       ^ 

Best  story  and  screenplay  written  di- 
rectly for  the  screen:  Billy  Wilder  and 
I.  A.  L.  Diamond  for  "The  Apartment," 
Mirisch  Co. 

Best  foreign  language  film  xS5Ji£Vir- 
gin  Spring,"  A.  B.  Svensk  PilmiflOTgtlW- 
Sweden.  \ 

Best  art  direction  in  black  and  white  ji 
Alexander  Tiauner  in  "The  Apartmenty' 
Mirisch  Co.  Set  decoration  by  Edward 
G.  Boyle. 

Best  art  direction  in  color:  Alexander 
Golitzen  and  Eric  Orborm  for  "Spar- 
tacus," Byrna  Productions.  Set  decora- 
tions: Russell  A.  Gausman  and  Julia 
Heron. 

Best  cinematography  in  black  and 
white:  Freddie  Francis  for  "Sons  and 
Lovers,"  Company  of  Artists. 
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Best  cinematography  In  color :  Russell 
Metty  for  "Spartacus,"  Byma  Produc- 
tions. 

Special  Jean  Hersholt  Humanitarian 
Award  to  Producer  Sol  Lesser. 

Best  sound  achievement  to  Gordon  E. 
Sawyer  for  "The  Alamo, "  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn  Sound  Department. 

Special  honorary  awards  to  Gary 
Cooper  and  comedian  Stan  Laurel. 

Special  honorary  juvenile  award  to 
Hayley  Mills. 

Best  short  subjects:  Cartoons,  "Mun- 
ro."  Rembrandt  Films.  William  *  L. 
Snyder,  producer.  Live  action  subjects. 
"Day  of  the  PaLiter,"  Little  Movies. 
Kingsley-Union  Films.  Ezra  R.  Baker, 
producer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    ^END- 
MENTS    OF    1961      \ 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R  3935*  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum :  but  in 
that  connection  I  ask  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side  under  the  unanimous-consent 
a,greement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

INo.27] 

Ai^en  Eii7le  McNamara 

Allott  Ervln  Metcalf 

Ancieraoa  Fong  Miller 

Bartlett  Fulbrlght  Monroney 


Be»U 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Bennett 

Oore 

Morton 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Blakley. 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bogsrs 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bridge* 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Burdicl 

[ 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Bush 

Hlckey 

Pell 

Eutler 

Hin 

ProTJty 

Eyrd,  V 

a. 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.V*. 

Hru.ska 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Cape  hart 

Jack.son 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Javlta 

Sohoeppel 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Scott 

Case.  N 

J. 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Case,  S. 

Dak. 

Keating 

Smith,  Mass. 

Chavea 

Kefauver 

Smith.  Maine 

C;hxirch 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kucbel 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long.  Hawaii 

Thur.-nond 

DLrksen 

Long.  La. 

Williams,  iij 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Williams.  Del. 

Douglai 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Dworstek 

McCarthy 

Young.  N  Dak 

F.a£UaDd 

McCnellan 

Young.  Ohio 

rilende 

r 

McOee 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son] la  absent  because  of  illness. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  is 
absent  because  of  death  of  his  brother. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  m  the  chair.)  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.  Is  the  pend- 
ing business  the  so-called  Dlrksen  sub- 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illmois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill.  Under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  1  hour  is  allotted  to  each 
side  on  the  amendment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Madam  President,  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  what  the  schedule  generally 
will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Madam  President, 
if  Senators  will  indulge  me.  I  should  like 
to  announce  that  due  to  foreseen  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  request  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ at  approx  mately  6:30  p.m.  this 
evening.  This  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  It  is  also  our  intention  to  con- 
vene at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ls  so  ordered. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
an  hour  is  allowed  on  any  substitute  or 
any  motion,  with  the  exception  of  a  mo- 
tion to  table,  but  4  hours  will  be  allotted 
on  the  bill.  If  any  amendments  are 
ofTered,  and  it  would  appear  rather  diffi- 
cult to  develop  those  amendments  fully 
within  the  hour  limitation.  I  shall  with- 
in reason  always  be  ready  to  allocate 
some  time  on  the  bill. 

The  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  time  is  the  substitute 
for  the  committee  bill.  In  substance,  the 
substitute  is  almost  identical  with  the 
House  bill.  I  might  develop  a  little  his- 
tory of  the  entin;  question,  because  I  was 
in  the  other  bodv  when  the  House  passed 
the  first  Wage  and  Hour  Act  in  1938. 

Mr.  MORTON  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  develops  his 
background  l" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 


Mr  MORTON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  an  amendment  to  his  substitute 
which  I  wish  to  offer  before  the  vote 
comes  on  the  substitute.  What  would 
the  parliamentary  situation  then  be? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment  may 
be  offered  to  the  pending  substitute  at 
any  time,  because  I  think  it  is  within  the 
rule  of  degrees.  I  might  consult  the 
Chair  and  ask  for  an  opinion  from  the 
Parliamentarian  as  to  whether  my  state- 
ment is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  an  amenciment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  takes  precedence 
over  the  substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Amendments  to  the 
substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  the  distin- 
gui.'^hed  Senator  from  Kentucky  whether 
he  would  care  to  offer  his  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  shall  offer  it  as  soon 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  finished 
his  general  discussion  of  the  substitute 
with  the  background  that  I  understand 
he  is  now  prepared  to  develop. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  substitute 
bill  contain  the  identical  per-hour  wage 
contained  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  dollar  and  fif- 
teen cents. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  contemplate 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  state  what 
I  have  in  mind.  My  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  wage  provision  of  $1  15 
provided  in  the  Dirksen  substitute  and 
substitute  therefor  the  wage  provision 
contained  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
substantially  that  amendment  may  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If  I  may 
be  permitted,  I  shall  develop  a  few 
thoughts  with  respect  to  the  pending  bill 
and  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Earlier  today  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  be  gracious  enough  to  allow  me  30 
minutes  additional  for  the  presentation 
of  my  amendment.  I  wish  to  find  out 
at  this  time  whether  his  plans  will  still 
permit  that  much  generosity. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  time  available,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  only  reason  for 
asking  is  that  I  have  had  requests  for 
time,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  I  can 
apportion  among  the  various  Senators 
who  have  requested  time.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
when  this  subject  was  before  the  House 
and  the  Jlouse  passed  the  first  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  I  believe 
there  were  four  basic  questions.  The 
first  one  was  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  intrude  into  this  field, 
and,  second,  whether  it  ought  to  be  lim- 
ited within  the  terms  of  the  commerce 
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clause  of  the  Constitution.  Specifically, 
the  other  questions  which  arose  were 
the  question  of  wages  that  ought  to  be 
established,  with  the  matter  of  over- 
time, and  the  matter  of  exemptions. 

Frankly,  the  problems  which  confront 
us  tcxiay  are  virtually  no  different  than 
those  that  confronted  us  then,  when  the 
original  act  was  passed  in  1938.  I  read, 
for  purposes  of  the  Record,  the  com- 
merce clause  that  was  carried  m  the 
origmal  act.     It  states: 

"Conunerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transpyortatlon.  transmission,  or  communi- 
cation among  the  several  States  or  from  any 
State  to  any   place  oiitside  thereof. 

That  definition  has  remained  consist- 
ently in  the  law,  and  up  to  last  year  no 
effort  was  made  to  modify  it. 

The  word  "enterprise"  did  not  appear 
in  the  original  bill.  It  never  app>eared 
in  any  bill  amendatory  of  the  act  until 
the  Kennedy  bill  of  1960.  It  was  a  point 
which  was  rather  generously  discussed 
in  committee  before  the  bill  ever  reached 
the  floor.  It  was  a  matter  which  re- 
ceived great  emphasis  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  received  additional 
emphasis  in  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence. I  speak  advisedly,  because  I  was 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 
Much  importance  was  attached  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "enterprise,"  and  such 
terms  as  "affecting  activities  in  com- 
merce." 

Since  1938  there  has  been  a  progressive 
unfoldment  of  the  bill.  We  started  with 
20  cents.  That  was  raised  to  40 
cents.  Then  the  wage  was  raised  pro- 
gressively until  we  got  to  a  dollar.  The 
last  change  in  the  Wage-Hour  Act  was 
made  in  1956,  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  established  at  $1.  By  that  time  the 
coverage  in  the  act  had  reached  24  mil- 
lion. It  was  said  from  time  to  time  that 
there  were  still,  roughly,  20  million  p)eo- 
ple,  mainly  retail,  domestic,  and  agricul- 
tural employees,  who  were  still  un- 
covered. ^— 

In  1960  this  matter  took  on  a  new 
burst  of  Interest,  when  20  measures 
were  Introduced,  most  of  them  on  the 
House  side,  because  there  is  no  multiple 
sponsorship  of  bills  in  the  House. 

We  went  to  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  bill.  I  forget 
exactly  how  long  that  conference  lasted, 
but  I  know  it  continued  day  after  day 
for  quite  some  time.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph! nods  his  head  in  agreement,  that 
the  conference  did  last  for  quite  a  while. 

The  first  point  I  make  is  that  there 
could  have  been  a  bill  in  1960.  There 
could  have  been  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
fifteen  cents.  Incidentally,  I  point  out 
in  connection  with  the  minority  views, 
to  which  I  generally  subscribe,  that  I 
have  never  taken  the  position  that  I  am 
opposed  to  an  increase  m  the  minimum 
wage.  Therefore,  out  of  the  conference 
there  could  have  come  a  bill,  and  it 
would  have  been  at  the  House  figure  of 
$1.15.  However,  the  question  of  enter- 
prise, the  question  of  activities  affect- 
ing commerce,  and  the  question  of  dis- 
torting the  commerce  clause  engaged 
much  of  the  time  and  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  conference.    As  a  result. 


the  bill  failed  in  conference,  and  no  bill 
was  enacted. 

I  reemphasize  the  fact  that  we  could 
have  increased  the  minimum  wage  in 
1960  if  we  had  not  got  into  the  hassle 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  clause  and  provisions  which 
in  the  first  instance  were  estimated  to 
bring  within  the  purview  of  the  act  an- 
other 10,700,000  people.  That  was  the 
first  estimate  with  respect  to  the  bill  then 
before  the  Senate  committee  as  to  the 
number  of  additional  people  that  would 
be  covered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Do  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  offering  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  would  pre- 
serve the  requirement  that  an  enter- 
prise is  one  which  is  a  multiple  retail 
establishment  and  which  operates  in 
two  X>T  more  States? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  preserve 
the  traditional  concept  of  interstate 
commerce.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  clearly  preserves 
not  only  our  understanding  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  with  reference  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  but  it 
also  maintains  what  in  fact  is  in  a  .sense 
the  existing  law.  If  we  set  up  the  re- 
quirement of  five  establishments  in  two 
or  more  States,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  substitute  conforms  to  the 
commerce  clause. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  plan  to  partici- 
pate in  the  debate  latef,  when  certain 
Senators  will  oppose  the  Holland  and 
Monroney  amendments.  At  this  time  I 
shall  not  call  that  argument  into  focus. 
However,  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  would  not  wish  to  indi- 
cate at  this  point  in  his  remarks  that 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees in  1960  to  agree  on  a  bill  was  based 
on  any  single  proposal  or  disagreement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  was  not  based 
on  any  one  problem  which  divided  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  There  .were  many 
factors  before  the  conference  commit- 
tee. I  pKjint  out  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
ference problem,  now  that  the  House  has 
passed  a  bill.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  Senate  will  take  final  action  on  the 
p)ending  bill  today  or  tomorrow.  So  we 
will  get  right  back  to  the  questions  which 
have  beset  us  heretofore;  first,  the  com- 
merce clause  and.  second,  the  coverage 
of  local  enterprises,  depending  on  the 
volume  of  business  expressed  in  terms  of 
dollars.  Then,  too,  we  had  the  problem 
of  the  changed  concept.  Then  I  point 
out  that  the  original  act  puts  the  empha- 
sis on  the  relationship  between  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer,  and  carries  the 
language  "any  employee"  shall  receive 
the  minimum  wage  at  a  given  amount. 
The  concept  now.  however,  is  to  bring 
not  merely  individuals  under  the  act,  but 
also  to  bring  establishments  under  the 
act. 


The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  is 
quite  clear  on  the  point  that  if  two  peo- 
ple are  identified  with  commerce  in  an 
estabUshment  the  whole  establishment 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Now.  in  1961,  the  House  bill  will  do 
this.  First,  it  includes  those  who  process 
shade  grown  tobacco.  It  redefines  board 
and  lodging.  It  carries  a  provision  with 
respect  to  what  constitutes  enterprise 
within  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment.  It  sets  a  minimum  of 
five  establishments  in  two  or  more 
States.  Then  of  course  there  are  vari- 
ous exclusions  of  retail  services.  Then 
there  is  a  foreign  competition  study.  It 
starts  the  new  wage  at  $1.15,  and  for 
noncovered  persons — those  who  are  not 
presently  covered  under  the  statute — 
it  sets  the  wage  at  $1.  There  is  the 
customary  exemption  on  child  labor. 
TTien  there  are  the  usual  exemptions 
with  respect  to  restaurants,  farm  equip- 
ment dealers,  auto  dealers,  radio  sta- 
tions, and  TV  stations  in  areas  with  pop- 
ulations of  100,000  or  less. 

That  is  the  coverage  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  this  year.  Then  comes  the 
substitute  which  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  leader  of  the  House, 
the  whip,  the  Member  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  known  as  the  Albert  bill. 
It  was  generally  assumed  that  that  bill 
was  a  substitute  which  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration.  I  hastily 
cover  the  items.  For  those  who  were 
already  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  the  new  wage  increase  was  to 
start  at  $1.15  and  obtain  for  a  p>eriod  of 
2  years. 

Then.  28  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill,  the  minimum  wage 
was  to  go  to  $1.25.  The  noncovered  em- 
ployees, who  are  not  now  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  but  who  would  be 
brought  within  its  purview  by  the  Albert 
bill,  were  to  start  at  $1;  and  the  original 
idea  of  escalation,  from  $1  to  1.05.  $1.10, 
$1.20.  and  ultimately  $1.25,  was  stricken 
from  the  bill.  No  overtime  was  provided 
in  the  Albert  bill  for  noncovered  em- 
ployees. There  was  a  provision  with  re- 
spect to  retailers  who  had  $1  million 
worth  of  sales — not  ^profits,  but  sales — 
provided  that  25  percent  of  such  sales 
were  out  of  State. 

There  was  an  exclusion  for  all  retail 
establishments  having  sales  under 
$250,000.  Hotels  and  motels  were  ex- 
empt, and  restaurants  were  exempt  un- 
less they  were  included  in  a  depart- 
ment store  or  a  drugstore,  or  other 
establishment,  which  was  already  cov- 
ered. That  is  a  rather  interesting  de- 
vice. It  shows  the  confusion  and 
difficulty  of  administration  which  can 
develop  in  a  measure  of  this  kind  when 
we  start  playing  around  with  exemp- 
tions and  mcxlifying  the  original  law, 
when  most  of  these  proposals  have  al- 
ready been  tested. 

Motion  picture  theaters  were  exempt; 
likewise  hospitals;  likewise  laundries, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  idea 
of  including  laundries  was  discussed  at 
length  in  the  Senate  committee  and  also 
m  the  House  committee,  but  then  were 
finally   deleted   by   a    floor   amendment 
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offered  by  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Georgia. 

In  the  case  of  transit  employees,  the 
wage  increase  applied  only  to  those  who 
worked  for  bxis  companies,  Intenirban 
transit  systems,  and  so  forth,  provided, 
in  the  Albert  bill,  that  the  annual  reve- 
nue was  a  million  dollars  or  more. 

In  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
canning  business — and  they  were  cov- 
ered by  the  Cooper  amendment  last 
week — we  stayed  with  the  original  bill, 
namely,  14  plus  14.  or  28  weeks  of  ex- 
emptions. In  the  Senate  bill,  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  those  figures  to  10 
and  10.  However,  I  think  that  question 
has  now  been  fairly  disposed  of.  so  far 
as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  committee  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  first  I  point  out 
that  In  many  respects  it  is  arbitrary. 
One  could  take  all  the  time  to  discuss 
the  original  provisions  of  the  conunittee 
bill,  but  there  will  not  be  sufficient  time 
to  do  so. 

A  moment  ago  I  pointed  out  one  pro- 
vision in  connection  with  restaurants. 
This  is  the  situation:  On  one  side  of 
Main  Street  Ls  an  independent  restau- 
rant. Normally,  we  would  try  to  cover 
it.  provided  its  gross  sales  were  within 
the  range  of  the  committee  bill.  Then 
came  the  question  of  the  department 
store  which  operated  a  lunch  counter 
or  a  restaurant.  If  the  department 
store  was  covered,  its  restaurant  was 
covered.  The  point  was  made  that  that 
would  be  unfair  competition.  There- 
fore, it  was  necessary  to  exclude  all  food 
establishments  to  make  certain  that 
there  would  be  fairness  in  competition. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  committee 
bill,  there  is  the  problem  of  enterprise. 
I  mxist  say  that  that  is  a  problem  in 
itself.  First,  with  respect  to  enterprise, 
there  was  a  slight  modification  in  the 
language  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  language  last  year.  I  shall  read  it, 
because  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
explain  and  make  clear  the  difBculties 
Involved  in  bringing  almost  every  busi- 
ness establishment  within  the  purview  of 
the  Federal  Government  than  to  go  back 
to  the  committee  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  proposed  defini- 
tion of  "enterprise  engaged  in  com- 
merce" is  as  follows: 

"Eiiterprlse  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce"  means 
any  of  the  following  In  the  activities  of 
which  employeea  are  so  engaged,  Including 
employe«s  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  in 
or  prxaduced  for  commerce  by  any  pyerson. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  language 
"have  been  moved"  goods  could  have 
been  moved  for  a  period  of  10  years  be- 
fore, but  they  would  still  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  committee  bill. 

Then  the  language  is  particularized, 
after  the  general  definition  of  "enter- 
prise"; 

Any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or  more 
retaU  or  service  establishments — 

No  exception  is  made:  It  Includes  re- 
tailers and  service  establishments — 

If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes  at  tlie  retail  level  which 
are  separately  stated  and  if  such  enterprise 


purchases  or  nn^elves  goods  for  resale  that 
move  or  have  moved  across  States  lines  ( not 
in  deliveries  from  the  reselling  establish- 
ment) which  amount  in  total  annual  vol- 
ume to  $250,000  or  more. 

In  this  day  of  high  prices  and  infla- 
tion, we  can  readily  imagme  how  many 
establishments  at  the  retail  level 
would  be  included  under  the  definition  of 
$1  million  in  gross  sales  where  $250,000 
of  the  sales  comes  across  State  lines. 

The  second  definition  under  "enter- 
prise" reads; 

Any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
more  establishments  engaged  In  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothings  or  fabrics  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  language 
would  reach  industrial  laundries,  but 
the  language  does  not  so  provide.  The 
result  was  that  when  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Commerce  in  the  committee  how 
many  laundries  would  be  affected,  he 
said,  "Roughly  about  90." 

I  said,  "Suppose  one  laundry  does  more 
than  $1  millidn  business  annually,  and 
another  laundry  does  $900,000  business 
annually.  One  laundry  is  covered,  and 
one  laundry  is  not.  How  do  you  justify 
that  from  the  competitive  standpoint?" 

The  third  group  defined  under  "enter- 
prise" Is  as  follows: 

Any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  operating  a  street,  suburban 
or  InterurbEin  electric  railway,  or  local  trol- 
ley  or   motorbus   carrier. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  commercial 
aspect  there  is  which  would  place  under 
the  commerce  clause  the  bus  system  in 
my  hometown  of  25,000  people.  It  has 
no  identity  with  any  other  carrier.  It 
has  no  interstate  commerce  attribute 
of  any  kind.  But  if  it  did  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  business,  it  would  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  fourth  definition  of  "enterprise" 
reads: 

Any  establishment  of  any  such  enterprise, 
except  establishments  and  enterprises  re- 
ferred to  In  other  paragraphs  of  this  subsec- 
tion, which  has  employees  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of 
such  enterprise   is  not  less  than  $1,000,000. 

This  is  the  residual  clause: 

Any  establishment  or  any  enterprise 
wiiich  has  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce. 

How  many  are  needed?  Only  two,  to 
satisfy  the  plural  language  in  that  sub- 
section. If  one  employs  two  persons,  his 
establishment  comes  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "commerce." 

I  know  it  is  argued  that  there  are  other 
criteria.  There  must  be  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  sales.  An  enterprise  must  do  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  business.  If 
that  is  not  hooking  the  dollar  sign  upon 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
then  I  do  not  understand  the  English 
language.  So  we  have  the  concept  of 
bringing  a  million  employees  and  em- 
ployers within  the  purview  of  the  act. 
It  is  designed  to  bring  certain  establish- 
ments under  the  act.  The  fact  that  a 
cutoff  is  provided  does  not  obviate  the 
fact  that  the  Government  extends  its 


Federal  jurisdiction  over  all  these  estab- 
lishments, and  then  says  to  certain  es- 
tabhshments,  under  this  section  of  the 
committee  bill:  "You,  however,  are  out, 
because  you  do  not  do  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  business."  But  they  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding,  and  that  never 
was  within  the  contemplation  of  those 
who  first  pioneered  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator,  I  feel 
certain,  would  not  wish  to  indicate  that 
in  prior  legislation  which  has  been  en- 
acted, not  specifically  pertaining  to  the 
subject  matter  before  us,  but  in  many 
areas,  there  have  been  limitations  in  the 
laws  and  there  have  been  cutoffs  to  be 
covered  in  administration  of  the  acts. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  there  may  have 
been  in  some  laws,  for  aught  I  know. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  have  been; 
that  is  a  fact  We  must  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  criteria  or  limitations 
or  levels  of  coverage. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Specifically,  to  what 
does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
refer? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  refer  to  agricul- 
tural measures  and  other  bills  that  have 
become  law. 

The  Walsh-Healy  Act,  since  1936,  and 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  since  1935.  have 
based  the  application  of  Federal  labor 
standards  to  Government  contract  work 
on  dollar  amount  cutoffs. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  itself 
contains  cutoffs. 

The  telegraph  agency  provision  in 
section  13 » a )  ( 13  >  applies  the  act  to  agen- 
cies having  gross  revenues  of  more  than 
$500  a  month  and  excludes  those  with 
gross  revenues  of  less  than  $500. 

The  provision  in  section  13' a)  (8)  uses 
a  circulation  cutoff  of  4,000  as  a  test  to 
determine  whether  a  newspaper  does  or 
does  not  come  under  the  act. 

Telephone  switchboard  operators  are 
protected  or  not  protected  by  the  act 
dependmg  on  whether  the  exchange 
they  serve  has  more  or  less  than  750  sta- 
tions. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  the  Congress, 
in  section  701  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
put  Its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  juris- 
dictional dollar  volume  cutoffs  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr  DIRKS EIN.  I  have  to  be  guided  by 
the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate  and 
the  language  with  which  the  Senate  has 
to  deal.  When  the  bill  defines  "enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce  "  in  that 
fashion,  by  means  of  the  general  clause. 
It  would  extend  Federal  jurisdiction:  and 
then  the  Federal  Government  would  say, 
"But  you  are  out,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  because  your  business  does  not 
amount  to  $1  million  a  year."  But  we 
must  remember  what  Mr.  Biemiller,  the 
legislative  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  said  when  he 
was  before  the  committee.  I  said  to 
him: 

Mr  Biemiller,  when  you  were  before  the 
House  conunittee  and  were  dlscvisslng  laun- 
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dries,  you  were  not  satisfied  with  a  $1  mil- 
lion limitation;  you  wa.nted  It  to  be  reduced 
to  $250,000. 

He  replied: 
That  is  correct. 

At  any  time  Congress  can  simply  wipe 
out  the  dollar  limita  Jons  in  this  meas- 
ure, and  then  all  these  busines.ses  will 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  that  was  rot 
contemplated  even  by  President  Roose- 
velt or  Mr.  Justice  Black,  who  then  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  carried  the 
bill  through  the  Senate. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yie^d. 

Mr.  RANEXDLPH.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  further  in  regard 
to  the  $1  million  business  limitation. 
The  Senator  from  nimois  will  recall  that 
I  offered  that  amendment  in  the  86th 
Congress  when  the  measure  was  being 
con;idered  last  year  in  our  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee;  it  was  the 
amendment  which  increased  the  limi- 
tation from  $500,000  to  $1  million.  It 
has  been  retained  in  the  present  com- 
mittee bill.  I  think  X  is  proper  and  un- 
derstandable that<Ohi?  Congress  may  jook 
at  a  subject  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  considered  by  another  Con- 
gress. In  th^at  regard,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  We  cannot  allow 
the  status  quo  to  stop  legislative  action 
based  on  realism. 

But  I  also  believe  that  with  the  $1  mil- 
lion limitation,  rather  than  the  $500,000 
limitation  originally  prop>osed,  we  have 
reached  at  least  a  certain  reasonable 
concept.  Maiam  President,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  cushion  the  hardship  cases 
and  the  problems  Inherent  in  small  busi- 
ness. Such  an  approach  was  our  pur- 
pose In  the  committee.  Republican 
Members  and  Democratic  Members  re- 
cognize this  fact. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  the 
only  difficulty  is  that  my  recollection, 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  rises  up  to  indicate 
that  over  28  years  since  I  have  been 
around  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  I  have  seen  these  plasters 
added  to  bill  after  bill  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tended. 

Here  we  have  a  clas.sic  example.  It 
was  not  within  the  contemplation  of 
anyone  in  1938,  and  I  heard  no  such 
averments  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  the  Government 
would  reach  out  and  would  regulate  local 
enterprises.  In  fact,  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
then  Senator  Black,  stated  specifically 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
committee  tliat  it  was  not  within  his 
contemplation  that  that  should  be  done. 
becau.se  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  effectively  administer  and  monitor 
those  local  businesses.  So  they  kept 
them  to  one  side. 

But  here  is  just  another  advance  in 
this  entire  field;  and  the  next  one  will 
come,  if  Mr.  Biemiller  has  his  way,  by 
reducing  the  second  dollar-amount 
criterion.  Who  can  say  when  a  subse- 
quent Congress  will  wipe  out  ever>'  bit 
of  it;  and  then  the  entire  list  of  criteria 
will  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  Uncle  Sam 


will    Intrude   his    Jurisdiction   upon   all 

these  business  enterprises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  IIU- 
nois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  frDm 
Illinois  has  presented  argument  with  his 
characteristic  eloquence,  and  it  is  com- 
p>elling.  But  I  remind  him  that  certainly 
legislation  is  not  a  static  force.  Neither 
is  the  Nation  static.  Neither  are  its  peo- 
ple static.  We  have  not  only  the  de.jire 
but,  ofttimes.  also  the  compulsion  to 
improve  legislation,  rather  than  destroy 
it;  and  such  improvement  can  come 
about,  to  a  degree,  by  compromise.  Such 
challenges  are  not  always  black  or  white; 
sometimes  we  cannot  say  there  are  only 
two  sides.  Often  there  are  as  many 
sides  to  these  problems  as  there  are  par- 
ties at  issue.  That  is  why  there  has 
to  be  not  only  mobility,  as  we  recognize  it 
within  our  business  structure,  but  also  a 
desire  to  recCtOiize,  here  in  the  Senate, 
that  somet'r.''.s  the  very  fact  of  change 
is  the  most  nfficult  fact  to  recognize 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
never  was  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  so  correct  and  so  eloquent 
on  that  point  in  all  his  life  as  when  he 
said  it  is  not  static;  and  that  is  just  as 
sure  as  it  is  sure  that  there  is  a  sun  in 
heaven.  I  had  hoped  that  there  might 
be  sometliing  a  little  more  static  about 
the' commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
But  here  we  have  an  example  of  the* dy- 
namic, as  distinguished  from  the  static — 
moving  ever  foi-ward.  Ami  there  will  be 
other  steps  forward,  uinil  finally  the 
States  will  become  mere  geographical 
subdivisions  shown  on  the  maps  dis- 
tributed by  the  oil  companies,  which 
tourists  obtain  at  the  gasoline  service 
stations,  for  their  convenience — and 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  the  same 
moving  argument  in  regard  to  expan- 
sion of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  he  voted  for  the  Lan- 
drum-GriflBn  amendments,  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly  so. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Did   the   Senator 
from  Illinois  then  make  the  same  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     And  yet  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  voted  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  the  Senator 
forgets  that  the  bill  we  voted  for.  here 
In  the  Senate,  was  voted  on  after  I 
served  on  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee notice  that  I  would  exercise  my 
right  to  have  the  Senate  act  on  the  bill 
by  a  fair  motion.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened. Tliat  is  why  we  got  the  Lan- 
drum-Grifl&n  bill,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


But  the  modifications  made  in  that  bill 
are  known  to  those  who  sat  in  the  con- 
ference for  11  long  days,  over  in  the  old 
Supreme  Court  chambers;  and  I  was 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  fur- 
ther to  me' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  again  given  us  a  very  artic- 
ulate and  generalized  statement  about 
his  action  in  regard  to  the  Landrum- 
Griflin  bill.  His  presentation  was  dra- 
matic, but  it  was  not  precise.  I  am  ask- 
ing whether  he  offered  an  amendment 
to  restrict  the  application  of  that  bill, 
so  that  it  would  not  affect  a  small  union 
which  might  have  had  httle  or  nothmg 
to  do  with  interstate  commerce.  Did 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  submit  such 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, they  were  brought  into  the  stream 
of  commerce  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Senator 
did  not  have  the  same  emotional  urge 
to  do  something  to  protect  the  restricted 
application  of  the  commerce  clause  in 
that  case,  a  year  ago.  However,  now 
he  has  a  strong  feeling  that  we  must  pro- 
tect the  limited  interpretation  of  the 
commerce  clause — which  limited  inter- 
pretation, by  the  way,  does  not  exist  in 
fact,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  law  after 
law  is  based  upon  a  very  broad  mter- 
pretation  of  the  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  thould  have  been  here  when 
we  discussed  the  question  of  covering 
small  businesses,  such  as  the  blueprint 
manufacturer  in  Utah.  Then  he  would 
have  discovered  where  I  stood  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  commerce.  I 
held  up  my  hand  eight  times  in  the  other 
b^dy  and  twice  in  the  Senate  in  talcing 
an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  have  to  defend  them  on 
the  basis  of  how  I  interpret  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  And 
that  I  mean  to  do  so  long  as  I  am  a 
Member  of  this  body  or  so  long  as  I  have 
any  place  in  this  Government  or  any 
other  government. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  get  along 
to  the  rest  of  it.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  consti-uction  comes  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  Is  it  because  a  contractor 
in  Illinois  buys  machinery  from  Con- 
necticut, but  does  all  his  contracting  m 
my  hometown?  Does  that  put  him  in 
interstate  commerce?  The  bill  provides 
that,  if  he  does  $3:^0,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness and  if  he  comes  within  the  enter- 
prise definiticn,  he  obviously  comes 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill.  What 
does  it  say?  The  language  is  clear  as 
crystal  with  respect  to  contractors,  be- 
cause they  are  one  of  the  five  groups 
that  are  covered.  All  a  contractor  has 
to  do  is  have  two  persons  who  may  han- 
dle something  that  has  been  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  he  may  get 
every  dollar  he  makes  out  of  my  home- 
town, but  the  bill  puts  him  under  the 
definition.  I  can  see  no  commerce  about 
that.     The  same  is  true  of  gas  stations. 

But  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  others  may  differ  as  to  my  concept 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  commerce 
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clause.  To  me  it  is  clear  as  crystal  that 
we  are  extending  the  Federal  domain  to 
such  dimensions  that  we  go  far  bey  end 
the  intention.  Our  only  hope  is  a  court 
interpretation.  But  I  am  not  content 
to  depend  only  on  the  court.  I  have  a 
responsibility  of  my  own,  and  I  expect  to 
fulfill  it  as  best  I  know  how.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  substitute  proposal.  It  is 
the  House  bill.  If  the  Senate  agreed  to 
It.  we  would  have  a  bill. 

I  said  earlier  we  could  have  had  a  bill 
last  year,  but  we  could  not  get  an  agree- 
ment in  conference.  If  we  got  an  agree- 
ment on  the  substitute,  we  would  move 
to  a  bill  that  raises  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1  to  $1.15.  With  that,  the  bill  will 
have  to  go  to  conference.  Before  it  gets 
to  conference,  the  Senate  will  have  to 
select  its  conferees.  So  will  the  House. 
It  will  have  to  be  sent  back  for  appoint- 
ment of  conferees.  If  there  is  a  single 
objection  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  un- 
der the  House  rules  the  matter  will  have 
to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  in  order 
to  get  a  rule  to  send  it  to  conference. 
Then  the  conferees  will  be  appointed. 
Then  we  shall  be  back  where  we  were 
when  we  deliberated  for  11  days  in  the 
old  Supreme  Court  room 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

What  will  happen?  Will  the  same 
thing  happen  as  happened  last  year? 
I  would  rather  have  a  bill.  I  would 
rather  be  honest  about  it.  I  would  rather 
not  distort  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  There  is  precisely  where 
we  stand. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  this  is  the 
best  opportunity  to  get  a  bill.  I  say  it 
out  of  what  I  deem  to  be  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience. I  am  not  insensible  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  narrow  vote  in  the 
other  body.  That  does  not  prevent  the 
House  from  instructing  the  conferees  to 
stand  by  the  House  bill.  If  the  Senate 
conferees  stand  by  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  committee,  we  may  have  the  same 
difficulty  all  over  again. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  submit- 
ting this  substitute.  It  has  passed  the 
House.  It  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  a  bill,  as  distinguished  from  the 
fruitless  and  abortive  action  that  took 
place  last  year.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get 
some  bread  when  we  are  not  seeking 
quite  a  whole  loaf.  On  that  point  I  am 
willing  to  relinquish  the  discussion  and 
submit  the  substitution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  substitute 
amendment  and  the  House  bill  both  ex- 
empt hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and 
motion  picture  theaters.  The  substitute 
bill  does  so  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
t  engaged  in  the  rendition  of  service,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sale  of  goods. 
The  reason  for  exempting  these  busi- 
ness establishments  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee  are  not  set 
forth.  Last  year  my  recollection  is  that 
hotels,  motels,  automobile  agencies, 
restaurants,  and  farm  implement  deal- 
ers  were   exempted   as   a   last   minute 


measure  to  defeat  the  MoAroney  amend- 
ment. 

May  I  ask  on  what  theory,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  coverage  of  workers,  it  is  justi- 
fiable to  exempt  employees  of  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  motion  picture 
theaters,  and  so  forth,  merely  because 
they  are  engaged  in  the  rendition  of 
service,  as  contemplated  by  the  substi- 
tute bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  any  particular  line  of  logic  by 
which  many  of  these  exemptions  were 
made.  Take,  for  instance,  newsboys, 
who  were  exempted  under  the  original 
act,  and  a  great  many  other  businesses. 
The  question  of  administration,  the 
question  of  difficulty  of  application,  the 
question  of  how  many  might  be  covered 
fir  not  covered,  because  there  might  be 
oS*>'  a  handful,  and  various  other  rea- 
sons were  assigned  when  the  exemptions 
were  considered  in  committee.  I  can- 
not say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  reasoning  followed 
any  particular  line  or  pattern,  except 
as  witne.sses  made  their  case  in  their 
testimony  before  the  committee  and  it 
became  apparent  we  were  going  to  run 
into  difficulty,  the  question  was.  Should 
they  be  exempt?  Then,  all  through 
the  consideration  of  the  measure,  ran 
the  question.  Well,  why  not  exempt  them 
if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  securing  enact- 
ment of  the  bill?  That  is  sometimes  a 
highly  additional  reason  for  taking  some 
of  the  employees  from  under  coverage 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Obviously  there  has 
come  about  a  change  in  thinking  in 
1961  from  that  which  prevailed  In  1960. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  as  reported 
from  committee  in  1960  said,  "We  rec- 
ommend that  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, farm  implement  dealers,  and 
automobile  agencies,  be  included." 
Then,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
probably  recall,  what  happened  when 
the  Monroney  proposal  came  up  on  the 
floor  was  that  it  was  decided  to  liberate 
the  hotels,  motels,  and  the  others  I  have 
identified.  It  meant  to  me  that  at  that 
time  that  the  strong  were  freed  and  the 
weak  were  harnessed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  that  particular 
point,  let  me  just  summarize  how  the 
entire  matter  came  about.  The  original 
Senate  bill  exempted  hotels  and  motels. 
The  Albert  bill,  which  was  the  substitute 
administration  bill  in  the  House,  did 
the  same.  The  proposal  I  offered  here 
did  the  same.  The  bill  we  cons!dered 
in  committee  covered  the  nontipped  em- 
ployees in  hotel  enterprises  with  $1  mil- 
lion in  annual  sales.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  why.  because  I  could  not  follow 
some  of  the  perplexing  logic  advanced. 
Then  the  Senate  bill  passed  last  year 
exempted  hotels  and  motels.  Senate 
bill  1457,  introduced  last  year,  also 
exempted  hotels  and  motels.  So  the 
Senator  can  take  his  choice  out  of  the 
various  approaches. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendments  to  the  substitute 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Identified 
as  "4-14-61— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the  Dirksen 
substitute  being  offered  at  this  time? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  LzGisLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
lines  14  and  15.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  paragraph  <  1  >  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

(1)  not  less  than  $1.16  an  hour  during  the 
first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendmen,t«  of  1961. 
and  not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  thereafter, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

On  page  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  of  lines  18  and  19.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

Amendments  of  1961 .  wage*  at  rates  not 
less  than  $1.05  an  hour  dxirlng  the  first  two 
years  from  the  efTectlve  date  of  such  amend- 
mentsc  not  less  than  $1  15  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date;  not  less  than 
the  rate  effective  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection    (a)    thereafter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  the 
amendments  are  very  simple,  and  apply 
to  the  Dirk.sen  substitute.  All  the  pro- 
posal would  do  is  to  take  fche  wage  rates 
out  of  controversy.  The  proposal  would 
adopt  the  wage  rates  of  the  committee 
bill,  of  the  McNamara  bill,  with  one 
minor  exception  with  regard  to  the 
newly  covered  workers,  who  would  be 
given  a  rate  of  $1.05  an  hour  rather  than 
$1  an  hour. 

I  did  this  because  the  rate  of  $1.05  is 
already  in  the  Dirksen  substitute,  and  I 
saw  no  reason  to  change  it. 

What  I  seek  to  do  is  to  narrow  the 
issue.  Thejifage  rate,  which  will  reach 
$1.25  would  l>e  the  same,  if  my  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  in  resiject  to  the  Dirk- 
sen substitute,  as  is  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  wage  rate 
sought  by  the  administration.  I  do 
have  some  questions  as  to  the  matter  of 
coverage.  I  think  most  of  the  contro- 
versy, as  the  Senate  considers  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  will  be  in  regard  to  the 
areas  of  coverage. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  It  is  simple.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
any  Senators  may  have. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen),  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  accept  my 
amendment,  or  modify  his  amendment 
to  incorporate  the  features  of  my 
amendment  ■^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Madam  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  answered  the  ques- 
tion? 
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Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  few  moments  ago 
I  showed  to  Uie  Senator  from  Kentucky 
an  amendment  which  I  have  prepared, 
in  substance  on  the  same  subject.  I  con- 
template eliminating  the  wage  provisions 
of  the  Dirksen  ftropo^al  and  substituting 
therefor  the  wage  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill 

How  does  tlie  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  differ  from  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  hastily  read  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  I  did  not  find  in  it  any  section  which 
dealt  with  newly  covered  employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. My  amendment  would  not  deal 
separately  with  newly  covered  employees. 
My  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
pay  shall  be: 

Not  I^BS  than  $1.16  an  hour  during  the  first 
two  years  from  the  effectlTC  date  ai  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Arnendments  of  1961,  and 
not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  thereafter,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  apply  a  difTerent  sched- 
ule to  newly  covened  employees? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  My  application  to  newly  covered 
employees  follows  the  committee  pro- 
cedure, except  that  I  would  start  with 
$1.05.  as  does  the  Dirksen  substitute,  in- 
stead of  $1  for  the  first  2  years.  It  would 
be  not  less  than  $1  15  for  the  third  year, 
and  not  less  than  the  rate  efTective  under 
the  bill,  which  would  be  $1.25.  for  the 
fourth  year  and  thereafter. 

In  other  words,  under  my  proposal,  as 
under  the  proposal  which  came  from  the 
committee,  the  rate  for  newly  covered 
employees  would  go  up  more  gradually 
and  would  start  at  a  lower  figure,  but  at 
the  end  of  4  years  all  workers  would  have 
$1.25  an  hour.  Those  presently  covered 
would  have  the  rate  of  $1  25  under  my 
amendment,  as  they  would  under  the 
Senator's  propo.sal.  after  2  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  offered  the  amendment 
while  subscribing  generally  to  the  propo- 
sition that  we  ought  not,  by  legislative 
fiat,  say  that  when  goods  have  come  to 
rest  the  goods  are  classed  as  in  inter- 
state commerce,  when  historically  after 
the  goods  have  been  moved  across  State 
lines  and  have  come  to  rest  they  have 
become  a  matter  of  domestic  and  local 
concern  and  not  under  congressional  ju- 
risdiction? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  does 
not  go  into  that  question  at  all.  The 
amendment  deals  only  with  the  ^age 
rates  for  those  workers  who  would  come 
under  whatever  legislation  we  shall  ulti- 
mately pjtss.  I  do  not  get  into  that  qyes- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  position  on 
the  question,  but  my  amendment  does 
not  go  to  that  point.  The  amendment 
deals  specifically  with  rates. 

I  would  welcome  the  cosponsorship  of 
,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  he  should  feel 
so  inclined. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  look 
over  the  amendment  before  deciding. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  on  the  Senator's 
desk.     It  is  marked  '•4-14-61— A." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  parliamentary  situation,  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  suggesting  is 
a  modification  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  insofar  as  the 
wage  provisions  are  concerned.  The 
modification  would  be  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  provisions  on  wages  be  placed  in 
the  Diiksen  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  leaving  the  DirkseTi  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  with 
limited  coverage  provisions  as  the  major 
point  of  contest  between  the  supporters 
of  the  administration  bill  and  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  modified. 

Ml.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated  it  well  and  accu- 
rately. There  is  one  minor  exception, 
which  I  pointed  out,  that  the  newly  cov- 
ered workers  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment,  as  well  as  imder  the  terms 
of  the  Dirksen  substitute,  would  start 
at  $1.05  instead  of  $1  as  proposed  by  the 
committee  In  the  so-called  McNamara 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  would  be  an 
increase  for  the  newly  covered  workers 
of  5  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  would  be  the 
only  difference.     It  is  very  minor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  issue  is  quite 
clear.  Madam  President.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
if  modified  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  would  include 
provisions  with  respect  to  wage  rates 
identical  to  those  in  the  committee  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rate  for  the 
newly  covered  workers,  which  would  be 
$1.05  an  hour.  The  provisions  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  relating  to  coverage  would  be 
sharply  different  from  the  provisions  In 
the  committee  bill.  On  the  issue  of  cov- 
erage, essentially,  the  vote  would  be 
taken. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  made  the  issue 
quite  obvious  for  us.  I  am  confident 
that  someone  from  the  committee  will 
wish  to  make  some  comment  in  due  time 
relating  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  rose. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  desire  to  have  me  yield 
to  him?  If  not.  I  re.serve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  I  am  not 
speaking  in  opoosition  to  and  am  not 
taking  any  position  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because 
I  understand  the  Senator  is  waiting  to 
get  an  answer  to  his  question  as  to 
whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  ac- 
cept his  amendment.  I  shall  speak  with 
reference  to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Madam  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  as  proposed  by  the  commit- 


tee, which  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration, is  to  do  a  ver>'  simple  thing — 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  lowest  paid 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

We  become  involved  in  a  lot  of  tech- 
nical questions,  and  we  sometimes  re- 
sort to  p>ettifogger>-  to  confuse  the  issue, 
but  the  issue  is  very  simply  stated.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
workers  so  that  their  living  standard 
ma"  be  closer  to  the  minimum  American 
standard  of  living  which  is  accepted  in 
this  countn-'  generally.  That  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Dirksen  substitute  Madam  Presi- 
dent, vould  establish  a  SI  05  an  horn- 
wage  rate  for  the  newly  covered  work- 
ers. Those  workers  would  stay  at  that 
wane  rate,  while  other  workers  who  are 
presently  covered  would  have  their  wage 
rate  go  up  to  SI.  15  an  hour. 

Thus,  under  the  Dirksen  substitute, 
we  would  have  two  separate  rates  per- 
manently, in  effect  makmg  second-class 
citizens  of  one  group  of  people.  One 
group  would  be  those  receiving  $1.05. 
for  all  practical  pujposcs.  under  the  bill; 
the  other  $1.15.  The  committee  bill 
would  eventually  bring  all  workers  cov- 
ered under  the  act  up  to  the  $1.25  mini- 
mum. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  a  pro- 
pram  of  escalation.  The  original  F^ir 
Labor  Standards  Act  had<^n  escalation 
rate  in  it  under  which  wages  rose  from 
25  cents  an  hour  to  40  cents  an  hour. 

A  number  of  the  State  laws  calling 
for  minimum  wages  have  contained  sim- 
ilar step-up  provisions. 

NO     OVERTIME     FOR     NEWXT     COVERED     WORKERS 

The  Dirksen  substitute  would  with- 
hold overtime  protection  from  those 
workers  to  whom  it  seeks  to  give  new 
coverage. 

By  that  provision  one  of  the  essential 
purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  would  be  destroyed. 

Retail  workers  are  among  those  most 
in  need  of  overtime  protection. 

Long  hours  are  common  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

The  committee  bill  recognizes  the 
need  for  an  adjustment  period  in  the 
retail  field  to  enable  emploj-ers  to  estab- 
lish overtime  provisions  in  their  em- 
plojTnen't  agreements.  The  committee 
bill  allows  employers  52  months  to  reach 
the  40 -hour  maximum  workweek  which 
has  become  the  standard  of  employ- 
ment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  those  in- 
dustrial groups  which  have  particular 
problems  because  of  particular  working 
patterns  have  been  exempted  from  over- 
time requirements  under  the  committee 
bill.  The  provisions  for  overtime  would 
not  apply  to  seamen:  employees  proc- 
essing seafood;  employees  of  transit 
systems;  employees  of  retail  establish- 
ments engaged  in  selling  automobiles, 
trucks,  or  farm  implements;  employees 
of  gasoline  service  stations;  and  certain 
employees  of  establishments  engaged  in 
the  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

NUMBCm    OF    NTWrT    COVERED    WORKERS 

Not  the  least  of  the  defects  in  the 
Dirksen  substitute  is  the  fact  that  only 
1,4  million  workers  would  be  given  new 
coverage. 
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'  This  compares  tx)  the  committee  bill's 
coverage  of  4.1  million  additional  work- 
ers. 

»£TAII.    FTKMS    WHICH    WOULD    BE    EXCLUDED 

I  Finally,  the  Dirksen  substitute  would 
create  economic  inequities  in  the  retail 
field.  I  would  like  to  read  just  a  few 
examples  of  companies  which  would  be 
excluded  under  the  Dii-ksen  substitute. 

One  chain  in  California  has  15  stores 
which  sell  apparel,  accessories,  and 
home  furnishings,  and  another  5  stores 
engages  in  selling  appliances.  The  com- 
pany which  operates  these  stores  has 
nearly  7.000  employees,  and  its  sales 
total  about  $160  million  annually. 

A  department  store  chain  in  Pennsyl- 
vania operates  four  department  stores 
which  have  nearly  3.000  employees,  and 
sales  of  over  $60  million. 

A  drugstore  chain  in  Indiana  has  49 
stores,  1.500  employees,  and  sales  of  $13 
million.  Another  drugstore  cnain  oper- 
ates 22  stores  in  Texas,  and  l.as  500  em- 
ployees and  annual  salei  of  over  $6 
million. 

A  grocery  chain  operates  185  stores  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  has  over  4,000 
employees,  and  has  sales  of  over  $150 
million  annually. 

An  Arizona  company  operates  29 
supermarkets,  has  over  1.200  employees, 
and  has  sales  of  $40  million  annually. 

On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  little 
chain  units  would  be  covered.  I  refer  all 
interested  Senators  to  the  list  of  such 
units  which  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
yesterday. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  di- 
rected to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MORTON  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
I  Mr.  LAUSCHE  Why  cannot  States 
such  as  California.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Texas,  and  others  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  pass  laws 
which  would  do  for  workers  in  those 
States  with  respect  to  wage  and  hour 
problems  arising  within  them  what  it  has 
been  suggested  the  Congress  ought  to 
do  for  employees  engaged  in  legitimate 
interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  My  only  answer  is 
that  the  question  suggests  that  we  do 
nothing  and  that  we  ought  to  leave  the 
problem  to  the  States.  The  reason  we 
need  Federal  legislation  in  this  field  is 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  in 
States  where  nothing  is  being  done,  peo- 
ple are  working  for  less  than  a  reason- 
able salar\',  even  though  they  work  full 
time.  The  workers  are  still  dependent 
on  the  Government  or  charity  for  hand- 
outs. I  believe  that  when  people  work 
40  hours  a  week  they  ought  to  receive  a 
minimum  of  $40  a  week,  which  is  the 
wage  proposed  for  the  uncovered 
workers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON      I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
inquiry  regarding  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  devoted  many  months  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  wonder  if 
any  thought  has  been  given  to  what 
would  be  the  general  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  on  wages  in  this  Nation 


as  a  whole,  assuming  that  the  minimum 
wage  is  increased  to  $1  25.  Would  not 
the  proposed  increase  result  in  the  per- 
son who  is  presently  receiving  $1.25  ask- 
ing for  $1.40,  and  the  person  who  is  re- 
ceiving $1.40  requesting  $1.75?  Then 
would  not  such  an  increase  bring  about 
a  general  increase  in  wages  at  a  time 
when  we  are  already  suffering  from  se- 
vere competition  with  foreign  countries? 
Has  some  study  been  given  to  that 
possibility? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  question  has 
been  discussed  every  time  proposed  leg- 
islation in  this  field  has  been  before  us, 
including  this  year  in  committee.  Cer- 
tainly attention  has  been  given  to  that 
jxjssibility.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
bill  that  would  increase  wages  beyond 
$1.25  an  hour  after  an  extended  p>eriod 
of  time? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  should  the  proposed  leg- 
islation be  enacted,  those  who  are  pres- 
ently receiving  $1.25  will  naturally  in- 
sist, or  at  least  request,  increases  in 
wages,  and  would  there  not  at  least  be 
the  possibility  of  a  general  wage  rise  in 
the  Nation  at  a  time  when  we  are  hav- 
ing the  competitive  problem  about  which 
I  spoke? 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  expect  the  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining  to  con- 
tinue. I  want  them  to  continue.  I  be- 
lieve the  general  feeling  is  that 
management  and  labor  should  continue 
to  negotiate,  and  the  guess  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  as  good  as  my  own 
as  to  what  negotiators  will  do  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  a  .sponsor 
of  the  amendment  which  he  has  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  ^or  his  support.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time  on  our  side.  I  ask  the 
author  of  the  substitute  as  to  his  pleas- 
ure with  respect  to  having  the  question 
put  on  the  amendment  by  revising  the 
substitute  to  conform  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
my  concern  with  the  entire  bill  has  been 
on  the  questions  of  coverage  and  the 
commerce  clause. 

While  I  think  of  the  impact  of  a  wage 
increase  on  the  country  at  a  time  like 
this,  yet  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
modifying  my  own  substitute  to  include 
the  wage  provisions  of  the  Morton 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
may  we  know  what  the  amendment  is 
upon  which  agreement  is  requested' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  amendment 
would  be  effective  only  as  to  the  wage 


provision,  and  would  provide  that  the 
wage  be  $1.15  for  the  first  2  years  and 
$1.25  thereafter  The  amendment  would 
have  no  impact  on  the  coverage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Dirksen  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  as 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  E>resident, 
has  the  Senator  from  Illinois  exhausted 
all  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remaining^ime  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen),  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  modified  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton  I  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  modification  re- 
lates to  the  wage  provisions  only,  and 
does  not  alter  the  coverage  provisions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  authority  to  interpret  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  that  I 
believe  that  that  is  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoNl  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness.  * 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  1 
is  absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
brother. 


^961 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   34, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 
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AUott 

Curtis 

MUler 

Beall 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Bennett 

Dwornhak 

Mundt 

Blakley 

Eastland 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Ellender 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Fxilbrlght 

Scott 

Butler 

Gold  water 

Talmadge 

B>Td.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Thurmond 

Capehart 

Holland 

WUUams.  Del 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Case,  8.  Oak. 

Lauscbe 

Cotton 

McClellan 
NAYS— 63 

Aiken 

Hart 

Metcair 

Anderson 

Hanke 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Burdlck 

HtU 

Muskle 

BiiKh 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

BjmJ.  W  V». 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Pell 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Case.  N.J. 

Jor<lan 

Proxmlr* 

Chaves 

Keating 

Randolph 

Churcb 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Clark                 ^ 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Cooper           j*> 
Dod4            -^ 

Kucbel 

Smith.  Mass. 

Long.  Mo 

Smith.  Maine 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Ervln 

Mansneld 

Symington 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oore 

McOee 

Yarbo  rough 

Oruenlng 

McNamara 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 3 

lifagnuson 

Robertson 

WUey 

So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  I  submitted  last  week 
and  had  printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  In  lieu  of  the 
language  of  the  coramittee  amendment. 
It  is  proposed  to  instrt  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961". 

Sec  2  Section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  U 
amended  to  read   as  follows; 

"(1)  not  less  than  •!  15  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961.  and  not  less  than  tl  25  an  hour  there- 
after, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section;".  ^ 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  complicated  system  of  exemptions  now 
available  for  the  handling  and  processing  of 
agricultural  products  under  such  Act  and 
particularly  sections  7(c),  13(a)  (10),  and 
7(b)(3),  and  shall  submit  to  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  at 
the  time  of  his  report  under  section  4(d)  of 
such  Act  a  special  rep>ort  containing  the 
results  of  such  study  and  Information,  data, 
and  recommendations  tat  further  legislation 


designed  to  simplify  and  remove  the  In- 
equities In  the  application  of  such  exemp- 
tions. 

8»c.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


VISIT  BY  THE  PRIME  MINISTER, 
THE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS, AND  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF 
GREECE 

Mr.  M/.NSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JklANSFIELD.  The  Senate  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  havmg  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  at  the  present  time  three 
most  distmguished  guests  from  a  coun- 
try which  has  been  most  friendly  and 
most  contributory  to  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. ^_^ 

The  first  guest  to  whom  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  His 
Excellency  Constantine  Caramanlis,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece.  (Applause, 
Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  MAN.SFIETJD.  Also  His  Excel- 
lency Evanghelos  Averoff-Tossizza.  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.  ] 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  His  Excel- 
lency Alexis  S.  Liatis,  the  Ambassador  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.    [Applause,  Senators  rising] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chain .  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  our 
distinguished  visitors.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  for  10  minutes,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  greet  our  distin- 
guished visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS 

At  1  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  1  o'clock  and 
18  minutes  pm  ,  when  it  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presidmg  OflBcer  (Mr.  Met- 
calf in  the  chair) . 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
iray  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  In 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 


Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
PKjses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  that  I  have  offered  has  many 
virtues,  at  least  one  of  which  cannot  be 
challenged.  Every  Senator  who  votes 
upon  the  substitute  can  understand  the 
issues  involved,  for  it  is  a  very  simple 
substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  would  increase  the  minimum 
wage  for  all  of  those  who  are  presently 
covered  by  existing  law  to  $1  25  an  hour 
in  the  two  steps  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  would  leave  for  future 
determination  an  issue  which  to  me  is 
perplexing  and  confusing,  and  that  is 
the  attempt  to  apply  dollar  standards  to 
constitutional  rights. 

We  are  told  that  fortunate  clerks  in 
stores  doing  a  gross  business  of  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  and  having  $250,000  of  busi- 
ness across  States  lines  in,  I  assume,  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  the  commodi- 
ties for  resale,  are  entitled  to  constitu- 
tional relief  at  the  hands  of  Congress, 
and  that  we  have  the  right  and  the  p>ower 
to  increase  their  wages.  On  the  other 
hand.  Congress  is  powerless  to  help  those 
who  work  in  stores  that  do  only  $900,000 
gross  business  a  year,  even  though  such 
store  does  $600,000  of  business  across 
State  lines. 

What  provision  of  our  Constitution 
justifies  such  fantasy? 

That  simple  comparison  dispels  for- 
ever the  argument  made  time  and  again 
In  this  Chamber  that  the  measure  Is  an 
effort  to  help  the  poorest  people  In  the 
country  and  those  who  are  most  In 
need  of  help. 

I  am  familiar  with  conditions  In  my 
own  State.  I  have  not  seen  statistics 
for  the  Nation.  I  know  as  a  practical 
matter  that  in  my  own  State  those  who 
receive  the  highest  wages  for  work  In 
retail  stores,  filling  stations,  and  laun- 
dries, are  the  ones  who  work  for  the 
larger  laundries,  stores,  and  filling  sta- 
•  tions.  Those  who  undoubtedly  have  the 
lowest  wage  scale  are  those  who  work 
for  laundries  doing  a  business  of  less 
than  $100,000  or  a  store  that  is  doing  a 
$200,000  a  year  business  or  a  filling  sta- 
tion that  likewise  has  a  small  amount  of 
business. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  already  been 
severely  tortured  and  stretched  under  the 
present  rulings  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Congress  should 
give  the  most  careful  scrutiny  to  any  pro- 
posal which  undertakes  to  provide  that 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual American  citizen  shall  be  measured 
altogether  by   a  dollar  standard.     Any 
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proposal  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
applied  merely  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  dollar  business  that  may  be  done  by 
a  concern  is  revolting  to  me.  The  pic- 
Vire  is  not  black  and  white.  If  the  right 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to 
legislate,  covers  one  person  who  works 
anywhere  in  this  land,  it  covers  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  similar  work. 

Some  few  of  us  who  still  remain  in 
the  Senate  are  more  and  more  con- 
cerned during  the  passing  days  with  the 
movement,  driven  by  pressure  groups 
that  exercise  a  power  and  authority 
much  greater  than  they  actually  deserve. 
to  centralize  all  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  River  In  Washington. 

We  lament  the  passing  of  our  great 
Federal  system  of  dual  government  with 
sovereign  States  having  powers  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  tiie  Constitution  that 
we  have  all  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend. 
and  a  Federal  Government  of  limited 
powers  that  are  specifically  and  explicit- 
ly  spelled  out  in  that  document. 

How  can  we  ever  preserve  any  rights 
to  the  States  of  this  Nation  if  we  do  not 
leave  to  them  the  regulation  and  control 
of  a  retail  grocery  store?  What  Is  left 
to  a  proud  State,  other  than  a  geograph- 
ical designation,  if  the  States  does  not 
have  the  right  to  regulate  a  laundry  that 
cleans  the  clothes  of  the  housewives  of  a 
small  community? 

We  ^re  gradually  but  relentlessly 
crushing  and  destroying  the  States  save 
as  names  on  a  map.  Today  the  drive 
continues.  We  do  so  under  the  whip  of 
great  pressure  groups  in  this  country. 
Why  do  they  do  so?  I  suggest  that  it  is 
much  simpler  for  them  to  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
trol one  body  of  men.  who  arc  as  sxis- 
ceptible  as  any  to  political  pressures, 
than  it  is  to  elect  or  control  a  majority 
of  fifty  legislative  bodies  in  the  sovereign 
States.  They  do  so  because  of  the  fact 
that  their  power  is  concentrated  in  the 
great  cities  of  this  land  and  they  exer- 
cise a  great  influence  upon  the  Federal 
Congress.  They  do  so  by  control  of  the 
communication  media  of  this  land,  and 
strong  men  in  this  body  flinch  and  quail 
when  the  great  press  and  television 
media  of  this  Nation  launch  an  attack 
on  them  and  criticize  them  for  their 
actions. 

We  are  more  susceptible  here  to  tbe 
pressures  of  organized  groups,  whether 
they  be  veterans,  labor  organizations,  or 
other  groups,  than  are  the  several  repre- 
sentative bodies  that  are  supposed  under 
our  system  to  control  the  internal  gov- 
ernment within  the  States. 
I  Sometimes  I  not  only  feel  a  sense  of 
'frustration,  but  al.so  I  feel  that  I  can 
almost  see  the  doom  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. Congress,  under  the  whip  of  these 
pressure  groups,  step  by  step  continues 
to  reach  out  and  to  seize  control  for  the 
Central  Government  over  the  lives  of  our 
people  In  every  little  activity,  every  facet. 
every  phase  of  their  lives.  We  propose 
to  increase  that  power  in  the  bill. 
I  Make  no  mistake.  If  the  committee 
bill  is  passed  this  year,  there  will  be  an- 
other bill  before  the  Senate  next  year 
that  will  be  all  encompassing,  and  will 
apply  to  everything  from  farm  to  fac- 


tory and  from  ship  to  store  throughout 
the  United  States. 

When  we  make  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  pressures 
of  all  of  those  who  are  covered  by  these 
bills,  as  we  are  today  subject  to  the  prf^s- 
sures  of  all  of  those  who  are  covered  by 
social  security  and  those  who  receive 
benefits  throueh  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, we  shall  have  in  my  opinion 
not  only  destroyed  our  dual  form  of 
government,  but  also  the  great  economy 
and  the  great  production  machine  that 
has  given  this  Nation  preeminence 
among  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

We  will  have  forever  demolished  the 
idea  of  b<iing  50  States.  50  different  lab- 
oratories for  trying  out  different 
schemes  and  different  plans,  to  see  if 
they  work.  If  a  scheme  rworks  in  one 
State,  it  may  not  be  applicable  in  an- 
other State.  If  it  does,  it  can  be  apphed. 
If  it  is  disastrous  in  one  State,  the  other 
States  do  not  have  to  embrace  it. 

Here  we  seem  to  be  determined  to 
pour  all  men  into  a  federally  supervised 
conformity  mold — to  pour  them  in  when 
they  are  young  and  grrind  them  e«U 
when  they  reach  maturity,  aU  of  them 
exactly  alike. 

We  cannot  bring  every  power  of  gov- 
ernment and  ever>'  power  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  people  into  one  central  place 
without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
dream  of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
hopes  that  some  of  us  have  for  those 
who  follow  us  in  this  land. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
substitute,  even  though  I  beheve  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause  has  already 
been  tortured  somewhat  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
by  some  decisions  of  the  courts  which 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  op- 
erate in  tills  field,  whether  it  is  justified 
or  not.  The  amendment  would  benefit 
all  people  without  doing  violence  to  our 
system  and  our  economy  and  our  free 
enterprise  system  which  have  made  us 
the  envy  of  the  earth. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
."^hare  with  him  the  view  on  the  major 
point  he  has  expressed  with  reference 
to  the  constitutional  point  that  Is  so 
clearly  presented  by  his  amendment.  As 
I  imderstand.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
proposes  an  increase  in  the  wage  rate, 
and  to  accept  the  coverage  that  exists 
now. 

I  voted  against  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment a  few  moments  afro  because  it 
would  have  carried  with  it  in  express 
form,  law  which,  to  mc,  is  an  obnoxious 
regulation  that  attempts  to  measure 
constitutional  rights  by  a  dollar  sign, 
or  by  the  dollar  value  of  a  split-level 
volume  of  business  which  a  firm  may  do 
or  by  which  an  employee  who  works 
for  a  flnn'may  be  affected. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
said,  there  is  already  a  very  strained 
overinterpretation  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, the  proposed  provisions  with  refer- 
ence to  adopting  a  dollar  value,  or  a 
split-level  volume  of  business,  as  a  guide 
for  a  con.stitutional  principle,  has  never 


been  written  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  used  now.  as  the  Senator  under- 
stands, by  regulation  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  in  figuring  applications  of  the 
present  law  and  in  making  certain  dis- 
crimination* with  reference  to  matters 
in  which  the  Department  has  some 
authority. 

For  us  to  adopt  a  formula  of  that  kind 
into  the  hardened,  established  law 
through  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill 
would  be  to  adopt  the  principle  of  these 
regulations  without  any  basis  or  foun- 
dation or  authority  in  the  Constitution. 

In  my  State  I  live  near  the  Alabama 
line,  and  retail  establishments  in  that 
area  engage  in  what  could  be  called 
interstate  com.merce.  because  there  is  a 
good  trade  at  the  retail  level  and  other 
levels  between  the  people  of  this  aiea  of 
our  country.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  parts  of  my  State  where  there  is 
virtually  no  trade  of  fihat  kind. 

It  Is  now  proposed  tnat  we  pass  a  law 
which  would  put  theri  all  in  the  same 
straitjacket.  This  is  '^  practical  Illus- 
tration in  the  everyday  affairs  of  the 
lives  of  people  which  is  an  impractical 
way  as  well  as  an  unconstitutional  way 
of  trying  to  get  at  a  problem. 

Furthermore,  even  though  Uie  pix>- 
posal  of  tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  does 
carry  some  increase  in  the  rate,  it  does 
not  increase  the  coverage.  We  have  in 
my  part  of  the^country — and  I  believe 
this  is  true  everywhere  else — a  good 
\Tiany  fine  and  valued  citizens  who  can- 
Kofc  actually  earn  the  amounts  which 
are  proposed  in  order  for  them  to  be 
retained  under  the  extended  coverage 
If  they  do  not  earn  It,  they  will  soon 
lose  their  jobs.  I  attended  a  con.enti  ,n 
last  fall  where  there  were  over  3.000 
people  in  the  hotel  attending  tiie  same 
convention.  There  was  not  a  single  ele- 
vator operator  to  take  care  of  that  vast 
crowd  as  tliey  thronged  back  and  fortli 
from  their  meetings  to  the  banquets  and 
to  their  rooms.  Everything  was  auto- 
mation. The  hotel  manager  told  me  the 
rates  had  become  so  high  that  the  hotel 
had  installed  the  elevators  at  enormous 
expense,  solely  because  it  would  save 
them  money;  Uiat  he  was  forced  to  lay 
off  employees  who  had  been  elevator  op- 
erators and  who  had  been  an  asset  to 
their  organization.  Theie  is  no  doubt 
that  many  such  fine  people  in  .'^rnali  es- 
tablishments, who  would  be  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  other  bill, 
would  have  to  get  out  and  look  for  other 
jobs.  Most  of  them  would  not  be  abJe 
to  find  other  jobs,  simply  because  they 
could  not  eain  enough  to  carry  the  load 
of  the  added  burden  imposed,  not  only 
on  the  employee,  but  on  the  business,  as 
well. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can,  in 
this  atmosphere  of  practical  reasoning, 
commonsense.  logic,  and  down-to-earth 
application  of  the  facts  of  life  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities, con.sider  the  amendment 
and  consider  the  bill,  and  then  take  the 
approach  presented  by  the  amendment 
rather  than  one  that  might  be  the  result 
of  pressure  groups.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  considered,  of  course,  because  they 
have  an  Interest.  However,  we  should 
not  adopt  their  pattern  in  one  form  or 
another  in  pa.ssing  legislation  of  this  kind 
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on  the  ground  that  it  helps  someone, 
when  it  will  sweep  many  more  into 
oblivion. 

If  we  keep  on  along  this  path.  I  beheve 
it  will  be  only  a  few  years  before  the 
States  will  have  no  more  power  or  re- 
sponsibihty,  even  in  the  economic  affairs 
of  their  people,  than  a  county  board  of 
supervisors  now  has.  I  believe  we  are 
rapidly  reducing  our  States  to  a  status 
where  they  will  be  so  overwhelmed  by 
these  far-reaching  bills,  in  the  field  of 
our  economy,  that  all  other  powers  will 
be  gradually,  and  by  inference,  swept 
away. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  once  the  economy  has  been 
controlled  down  through  hours  and 
wages,  and  in  everj-  other  way.  then  the 
people  will  be  controlled  in  their  other 
rights  and  activities.  A  halt  should  be 
called  to  this  movement.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
yield  myself  the  necessary  time  in  which 
to  make  a  short  reply. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  has 
been  stated  very  frankly  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis!.  It  is  to 
prohibit  the  extensicin  of  coverage  to  any 
additional  workers  The  amendment 
accepts  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  which  we  have  proposed  in  our  bill. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
indicates  that  we  might  just  as  well  pro- 
pose a  $100,000  cutoff  or  a  $1  million 
cutoff.  Certainly  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that,  but  the  proponents  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  minimum  wage  desire  that 
$1  million  figure.  They  do  not  wish  a 
figure  of  $100,000. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  pressure 
groups.  Certainly  e\eryone  in  the  coun- 
try, especially  those  concerned  with  la- 
bor and  management,  has  some  idea  of 
what  is  being  proposed.  I  think  those 
who  have  come  to  Washington  to  express 
themselves  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  have  self -serving  interests,  and 
to  refer  to  them  as  pressure  groups  is, 
I  think,  quite  proper  I  like  to  think  of 
them  as  self-serving  persons  who  have 
come  here  to  present  their  views  and 
arguments.  Certainly  they  have  spoken 
on  both  sides  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  argument  about  States'  rights  has 
been  made.  I  feel  certain  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made.  My  only  answer  is 
that  under  the  present  circumstances 
the  determination  is  left  to  the  States. 
It  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  administra- 
tion or  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PUWtt  Welfare  to  continue  in  the  present 
manner,  because  too  many  persons  are 
not  receiving  anything  like  an  adequate 
wage,  and  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  make  certain  that  they 
do. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  proposal 
will  ultimately  reduce  wages  rather  than 
increase  them.  The  history  of  the  ap- 
proximately 25  years  of  existence  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  indicates  that  that 
is  not  true. 

The  opponents  argue  that  the  bill  will 
have  an  escalator  effect  which  will  not 


only  raise  wtiges  which  are  now  below 
$1.25.  but  will  also  raise  wages  which 
are  now  atwve  $1.25.  For  them  to  say 
in  the  same  breath  that  wages  will  be 
reduced  is  to  argue  against  their  own 
position.  The  history  of  the  law  indi- 
cates that  the  bill  will  increase  the  in- 
come of  the  lowest  paid  workers.  That 
has  t)een  the  experience  in  the  past  three 
decades. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Caj^jUna. 

Mr.  JORDAN^^Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  question  or  two.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  smaller  stxjres  which  would  l>e 
brought  under  the  bill  would  not  be 
brought  under  the  $1  million  coverage, 
and  would  therefore  have  a  big  advan- 
tage over  the  store  doing  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  business? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  is  one  objection 
to  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  one  objection. 
It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  that  sell- 
ing prices  must  be  kept  in  line.  If  the 
wage  which  one  man  must  pay  is  75  cents 
an  hour,  while  the  wage  which  another 
man  pays  is  $1.25  an  hour,  the  man  who 
pays  the  higher  wage  cannot  compete 
with  the  man  who  pays  the  lower  wage. 
Pretty  soon  the  big  merchant  will  be 
down  where  the  little  one  is. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator's 
logic  is  inescapable. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have  made  many  vis- 
its to  small  stores,  especially  variety 
stores,  whose  total  volume  of  business  is 
not  in  the  $1  million  area.  They  employ 
many  persons  of  advanced  age  who  can- 
not save  large  sums  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  do  so.  If  those  merchants  were 
forced  out  of  business,  their  employees 
would  simply  be  out  of  jobs.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  who  would  employ 
them,  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
employment  in  other  fields.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  found  that  to  be 
the  case? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  many  people,  due  to  phys- 
ical disabilities  or  other  difiBculties,  now 
have  work  which  pays  them  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour.  If  the  proposed  coverage 
is  extended  to  them,  they  will  in  all  like- 
lihood lose  the  jobs  which  they  now 
have,  because  their  ewfployers  simply 
cannot  pay  them  $1.25  an  hour. 

Mr.  JORD^AN.  I  should  like  to  reiter- 
ate a  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  made  earlier.  Perhaps  the  next 
Congress  will  drop  the  cutoff  point  to 
$200,000.  and  the  next  Congress  will 
drop  it  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  Indicated  that  ^at  would  be 
the  course. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  indicated  that  that  is  probably 
what  will  take  place.  Pretty  soon  every- 
body will  be  controlled. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  opposed  to  using 
the  dollar  sign  as  the  only  measure  of 
the  rights  of  our  people  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Let  us  consider  two  laundries, 
one  doing  $1-  million  worth  of  business, 
and  another  laundry  doing  exactly  the 


same  amount  of  business.  One  of  them 
might  lose  a  shirt  which  had  been  sent 
in  to  it  for  laundering  If  the  cost  of 
the  shirt  were  deducted  from  that  lavm- 
drys  gross  business,  it  would  exempt 
that  laundry  from  coverage  under  the 
bill.  The  laundry  which  did  not  lose  a 
shirt  would  be  covered  by  the  bill,  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr  JORDAN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
any  remaining  time  which  I  may  have  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished stn'or  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  think  it  runs  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  distinguishes  clearly  between 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  seeks  to  affect 
persons  who  are  already  covered  by  the 
present  law,  and  the  multifarious  pro- 
visions which  bring  in.  under  all  sorts  of 
situations,  other  workers  who  happen  to 
be  working  in  other  industries,  most  of 
which  have  always  been  regarded  up  to 
this  time  as  intrastate  rather  than  inter- 
state in  character. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  hear  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  bill  say  that  no  consti- 
tutional question  is  involved,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  involved  a  con- 
stitutional question  of  such  complete 
complexity  that  no  one  can  figure  out 
how  it  will  be  interpreted :  and  if  it  were 
properly  interpreted  by  the  Court,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill,  at  least,  as  to  h*i»  It 
would  operate.  That  is  the  provision  on 
page  14  of  the  bill,  which  attempts  to 
change  the  constitutional  ground  upon 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  r.ecided 
the  Schechter  case  and  other  cases,  by 
actually  providing  that  the  bill  applies 
to  those  working  upon  goods  which  have 
been  moved  into  a  State  in  interstate 
commerce  and  have  come  to  rest  there, 
and  which  by  contemplation  of  other 
laws  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  would 
from  that  time  forth  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  came  to 
rest.  Senators  will  find  that  provision 
stated  on  page  14.  lines  8  and  9  of  the 
bill. 

There  is  no  question  about  its  being 
there,  and  there  is  no  question  that  if 
the  provision  were  interpreted  as  in- 
tended by  the  offerers  of  the  bill,  it 
would  effect  a  very  great  change  in  the 
constitutional  interpretation  by  the 
highest  Court  as  to  what  constitutes  in- 
terstate commei4;e  and  what  constitutes 
intrastate  commerce.  That  question  ex- 
ists, and  how  it  would  affect  the  bill,  no 
one  knows.  How  it  would  affect  the 
millions  of  people  who  are  proposed  to 
be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  no  one  knows.  I  simply  call  atten- 
tion in  passing  to  the  fact  that  that  pro- 
vision is  in  the  bill,  and  that  it  runs 
directly  to  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tutionally may  be  regarded  as  interstate 
commerce  coming  within  the  purview  of 
the  Federal  Con.stitution  and  laws,  and 
of  what  should  be  held  to  be  intrastate 
commerce,  reserved  to  the  State*?  for 
handling. 
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However.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that 
point  now.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out 
the  awnpletely  complicated  structure  of 
the  bin,  under  which  one  rule  is  sought 
to  be  applied  to  c«ie  type  of  business 
and  its  employees,  and  another  rule  and 
another  measiire  to  other  businesses  and 
to  their  employees.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  retail  stores,  the  cutoff  figure  is 
SI  million.  That  is  to  be  found  on  page 
1.5  of  the  bill,  in  line  9. 

Pour  lines  further  along  it  is  stated 
that  the  cutoff  provision  under  which 
construction  businesses  or  reconstruc- 
tion businesses  and  their  employees 
shall  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  i£  $350,000.  And  three  lines 
further  along  it  is  stated  that  any  gaso- 
line service  establishment  comes  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  the  figure 
$250,000. 

What  more  monstrous  complexity 
could  be  found  than  to  have  the  same 
bill,  m  the  course  of  a  very  few  lines, 
provide  one  standard  by  which  the  em- 
ployees of  one  type  of  business  would 
be  governed,  and  another  standard  by 
which  the  employees  of  a  business  just 
across  the  street  or  just  next  door  would 
be  governed'' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida    whether    those    differences    in 
monetary  amounu  do  not  raise  a  seri- 
ous question  of  constitutionality,  imder 
the  decisions  that  classifications  for  the 
purpose  of  regulation  must  be  reason- 
able.    Is  there  any   reasonable  distinc- 
Uon   between   making    a   filUng   station 
subject  to  the  act  if  it  does  a  gross  busi- 
ness  of   $250,000.   and   malting  a  retail 
establishment  subject  if  it  does  a  gross 
business   of   $I    million.     Is    there   any 
reasonable  ba^is  for  maiLing  such  a  dras- 
tic difference  as  that  in  classification? 
Mr.    HOLLAND.      No  sucli    basis    for 
distinction   which  would   be   reasonable 
is  known   to  me,  and  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy    of    the    Senator    from    North 
Carolina  in  calling  attention  to  this  fact. 
Mr.  ERVTN.     The  due  process  clause 
of  the  Constitution  applies  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    So  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  this  question:  Is  it  not  true 
that  it  has  been  held  that  under  that 
clause,  a  person  is  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  if  he  is 
placed  under  a  reguIaUon  which  is  more 
severe    than    that   which    is   applied   to 
others,   if   there   is  no   reasonable  basis 
for  making  such  a  distinction? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  there  is 
every  reason  to  beUeve  that  it  would 
be  unconstitutional  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  by  this  measure  if  it 
is  enacted.  That  is  but  another  manner 
in  which  the  constitutionality  of  this 
measure  would  be  brought  under  con- 
sideration and  would  have  to  pass  the 
scrutiny  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  I  shall  be 
through.  At  this  point  I  wi.=;h  to  refer 
to  the  provision  of  the  bill  in  regard 
to  laundries.  Senators  will  note  on  page 
14.  in  subdivision  (2)  of  paragraph  's) 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  a  $1  million 
standard  is  to  be  applied  in  connection 
with  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 


of  a  laur.dry,  in  order  to  have  it  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  proposed  law. 
But  on  pivge  30,  in  line  17.  we  find  that 
in  addition  to  that  $1  million  limita- 
tion, there  is  also  set  forth,  to  apply  to 
laundries  but  not  to  any  others — a  pro- 
vision which  is  proposed  in  order  to  pro- 
tect competition  among  laundries,  al- 
though there  is  no  si/ch  provision  in  re- 
gard to  protecting  competition  among 
grocery  stores,  gasoline  filling  stations, 
construction  businesses,  or  other  busi- 
nesses covered  by  this  measure.  I  now 
read  the  provision  on  page  30,  beginning 
in  line   14: 

this  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any  em- 
ployee of  any  such  establishment  which 
has  an  annual  dollar  volume  ol  sales  of 
ruch  servlci 


That  Is  to  say,  laundry  services — 
of  $050,000  or  more  and  which  is  engaged 
In  substantial  competition  in  Uie  same  met- 
ropolitan area  with  an  establishment  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar 
volT^me  of  sales  of  such  services  is  made 
within  the  State  in  which  It  is  located;    •    •   • 

In  other  words,  the  competition  fea- 
tiu-e  is  made  applicable  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  different  standard  as  regards 
laundry  businesses,  depending  upon 
whether  there  is  sufficient  competition; 
but.  to  the  contrary,  our  good  friend^ 
who  drew  up  this  bill  must  have  decided 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  compe- 
tition as  regards  grocery  businesses  or 
hardware  bu-sinesses  or  any  of  the  other 
retail  businesses  and  services  covered  by 
the  bill,  because  in  the  bill  there  is  no 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  store  next 
door  to  a  retail  store  which  is  doing  an 
annual  business  of  more  than  $1  million 
is  in  competition  with  the  larger  store, 
even  though  its  volume  of  business  is 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  below  the 
$1  million  gross  business  figure  provided 
at  that  rwint  in  the  bill. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  entire  bill 
is  full  of  both  complexities  and  absurd- 
ities of  the  type  I  have  mentioned  just 
now;  and  they  present  matters  which 
not  only  will  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Court,  but  also — and  I  beUeve  this  Is 
even  more  serious — will  make  people 
wonder  why  their  businesses  are  treated 
differently  by  the  Congress,  away  off  In 
Washington,  from  the  way  businesses 
next  door  or  across  the  street  are  treated. 
Mr.  President,  such  provisions  make 
no  sense  to  me.  The  bllLis  so  compli- 
cated, so  abstruse,  so  uni^ual.  and  pro- 
poses such  very  different  standards  to 
be  applied  as  between  different  busi- 
nesses and  as  between  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  throughout  the  Nation 
who  are  employed  by  different  busi- 
nesses, that  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MOPTOONEY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  lino  with  the 
statement  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
been  making  about  the  inconsistency  of 
the  bill.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  no- 
ticed, on  page  14.  another  glaring  incon- 
sistency. At  that  point,  where  the  bill 
presumes  to  bring  retailers  under  the 
commerce  clause,  the  committee  has  es- 
tablished what  It  calls  an  input  of  com- 
merce amounting  to  $250,000  a  year  or 


more.  I  may  say  that  brings  retailing 
under  the  bill  If  It  has  an  Input  of 
$250,000.  But  the  bill  does  not  state 
whether  It  is  input  at  wholesale  cost, 
which  perhaps  would  be  $150,000  or 
$175,000.  or  whether  it  is  input  at  retail 
or  input  at  wholesale,  plus  freight. 

F\irthennore.  m  paragraph  (2)  there 
is  a  glaring  incon.sistency  by  which  laun- 
dries which  do  an  annual  gross  volume  of 
business  of  $1  million  would  l>e  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill:  and  no 
input  requirement  is  made  in  that  con- 
nectiotL  Although  the  bill  has  a  $250.- 
000  input  requirement  in  regard  to  re- 
tailing, the  bill  Ignores  that  standard 
when  it  deals  with  laundries — perhaps 
because  the  laundries  cannot  purchase 
that  much  soap  a  year. 

And  in  paragraph  (3)  there  Is  no  such 
input  requirement  In  regard  to  street- 
cars or  buses:  and  in  parat^'raph  i5> 
there  is  no  such  input  requirement  as 
regards  the  construction  trade:  and  in 
paragraph  (6)  there  is  no  such  require- 
ment In  regard  to  gasoline  filling  sta- 
tions. The  only  requirement  as  to  them 
is  a  certain  dollar  volume  of  sales. 

All  of  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most 
glaring  inconsistency.  If  the  bill  is  to 
l>e  consistent  in  holding  that  a  certain 
amount  of  Input  will  cause  a  business 
to  come  under  application  of  the  com- 
merce clause,  then  the  input  require- 
ment should  be  applied  equally  to  all  the 
other  businesses  dealt  with  in  these 
paragraj>hs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  He  has  cited  numer- 
ous instances  similar  to  the  ones  I  cited 
a  few  minutes  ago.  In  fact,  many  more 
of  them  can  be  cited,  because  the  bill  Is 
Tull  of  inconsistencies  which,  in  my  view, 
at  least,  amount  to  monstroeitles.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  certainly  has 
made  an  important  contribution  when 
he  ha.5  referred  to  the  additional  dis- 
crepancies as  between  the  businesses  he 
has  mentioned  and  others  which  are 
dealt  with  fn  the  bill 

Mr  JORDAN  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr  JORDAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  re- 
tail establishment  doing  $I  million  of 
bu.«:inees,s  a  year  must  compete  with 
neighboring  stores  selling  exactly  the 
same  kinc^  of  merchandise — for  in- 
stance, dresses  or  shoes,  or  other  com- 
modities'' 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Of  course  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Our  State  has  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  of  75  cents  an  hour. 
That  law  was  passeed  after  long  debate 
in  our  State  legislature;  it  tcok  the  leg- 
islature several  years  and  several  terms 
to  pass  that  law.  because  the  members  of 
the  legislature  knew  what  was  the  going 
wage  In  North  Carolina  and  knew  the 
requirements  of  the  population. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  business  which 
today  does  $1  million  of  gross  annual 
business  very  hkely  will  not  do  that 
much  business  very  long.  If  this  bill  Is 
enacted  into  law.  because  the  smaller 
business  will  put  it  out  of  business? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  referred  to 
that  point:  and  I  am  glad  that  he  and 
his  able  colleague  have  decided  what  I 
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think  is  elementary  under  our  system  of 
law;  namely,  that  it  is  entirely  proper 
to  have  a  measure  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, one  which  reaches  into  every  com- 
munity and  every  State,  dealt  with  by 
the  States'  legislators,  who  are  selected 
periodically  and  frequently  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States,  and  know  the  stand- 
ards of  work  and  pay  and  working  hours 
and  conditions  which  prevail  In  their 
States.  The  Senator  has,  by  implica- 
tion, in  his  most  recent  statement  made 
entirely  clear  that  he  is  perfectly  willing 
to  accord  to  the  North  Carolina  legisla- 
tors the  ability  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem as  it  exists  in  North  Carolina — an 
ability  which  he  knows  they  possess. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  certainly  am.  be- 
cause I  think  every  State  knows  about 
Its  problems  and  its  own  conditions  much 
better  than  does  someone  in  Washing- 
ton. I  would  not  try  to  tell  the  people 
in  Michigan,  for  instance,  what  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  paid,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  they  ought  to  be  paid.  So  I 
do  not  think  we  should  let  anybody 
from  outside  a  State  tell  the  people  in 
that  State  what  they  ought  to  l>e  paid. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  people 
much  harm  If  we  enact  the  legislation 
proposed  here  today.  Many  more  will 
be  put  on  the  relief  rolls.  Instead  of 
giving  people  jobs,  we  are  going  to  put 
them  on  relief.  I  am  not  going  to  sup- 
PHDrt  legislation  which  Is  going  to  hurt 
p>eople  instead  of  help  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  approve  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
.from  North  Carolina.  I  think  he  has 
pointed  to  one  problem  implicit  in  this 
whole  matter.  At  a  tiiiie  when  we  are 
struggling  with  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  when  we  are  bending 
every  effort  to  meet  those  problems,  here 
we  have  a  suggestion  which  Is  going  to 
bring,  as  surely  as  we  are  talking  here 
today,  additional  unemployment,  as  well 
as  ruin  to  employers,  who  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  to  employ  people  who 
now  have  jobs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.    I  yield  the.fl(X)r. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Ali.ott). 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  7  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  opponents  have  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  because  I  want 
to  use  It  not  only  to  support  his  amend- 
ment, but  to  explain  my  philosophy  in 
regard  to  the  bill.  It  is  quite  akin  to 
that  which  has  been  expounded  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  wish  to  speak,  in  a  preliminary  way 
first,  about  the  State  aspects  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  implicitly  that  the  States  can 
take  care  of  the  problem  to  which  the  bill 
relates  much  better  than  the  Federal 
Government  ever  can.  There  is  no 
greater  confession  of  the  weakness  of  the 
bill  as  a  piece  of  Federal  legislation  than 
the  fact  that  the  bill  begins  by  making 
a  great  Inclusion,  and  then  continues  by 


making  dozens  of  exceptions.  In  itself 
this  IS  a  confession  that  the  bill  ti-amples 
in  an  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  legislating  as  a 
matter  of  right.  It  is  a  confession  that 
the  bill  should  not  be  here. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  although  not 
In  the  last  2  years.  I  listened  to  many, 
many  days  of  testimony.  I  have  heard 
those  who  propose  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion state,  time  after  time,  unequivocally, 
that,  without  a  doubt,  the  cost  of  living 
is  the  same,  in  every  little  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in 
Washington,  Detroit,  and  New  Yoik,  for 
example. 

Those  who  propose  this  legislation 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  same 
living  standard  and  the  same  cost  of 
living  applies  all  over  this  coimtry.  That 
is  a  false  assumption.  The  Legislature 
of  my  own  State  of  Colorado  is  better 
qualified  to  impose  a  minimum  wage  for 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  has  the 
right  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  Its  sovereignty. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
those  who  have  testified  before  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  over 
and  over  ayain,  Colorado  has  recognized 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  living  costs 
even  within  the  State.  As  a  result  it  has 
placed  in  the  law  three  different  wage 
rates  and  wage  scales  applicable  within 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  personally  would  rather  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  lawmakers  of  Col- 
orado rather  than  the  judgment  of  those 
who  come  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  say  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  on  an  equa!  basis 
all  over  the  United  States.   It  is  not. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  another  aspect 
of  the  bill.  It  proposes  to  establish  the 
criterion  of  SI  million  in  gross  sales  for 
retail  establishments.  In  the  same  para- 
graph there  is  the  additional  proviso  re- 
lating to  the  purchase  or  receipt  of  goods 
which  move  across  State  lines,  amount- 
ing to  $250,000  or  more.  In  my  opinion, 
the  figure  of  $250,000  is  utterly  mean- 
ingless. That  amount  could  just  as  well 
have  been  left  out,  becau.se  the  number 
of  businesses  which  will  be  exempt  by 
reason  of  the  $250,000  limitation  is  at  an 
absolute  minimum.  I  can  hardly  think 
of  a  business  in  my  State  or  in  surround- 
ing States  which  will  do  $1  million  In 
gross  sales  and  which  would  be  excluded 
because  it  has  an  input  of  goods  moving 
over  State  lines  amounting  to  less  than 
$250,000. 

Let  us  look  at  how  ridiculous  the  bill 
Is  from  another  standpoint.  One  of  the 
enterprises  that  will  be  considered  to 
come  under  the  pending  measure  is  one 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  namely, 
grocery  stores.  If  a  grocery  store  sells 
more  than  $1  million  worth  of  goods  a 
year,  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  is 
Included  within  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  show  a  grocery  store  in 
that  category  which  does  not  import 
more  than  $250,000  worth  of  products 
over  State  lines.  So  again  the  $250,000 
figure  becomes  meaningless;  but.  more 
than  that,  we  make  a  false  standard  ap- 
plicable. Today,  a  grocery  store  having 
gross  sales  of  $1  million  nets — not 
grosses,  but  nets — in  the  neighborhood 


of  1  percent.  Thus,  if  the  bill  be  en- 
acted and  if  a  grocery  store,  for  exam- 
ple. Has  sales  of  SI  miUion  or  more,  and 
the  owner  of  that  store  makes  a  net  of 
1  percent,  or  $10,000.  we  classify  it 
as  a  business  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
make  it  a  business  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

As  has  previously  been  pointed  out 
very  ably,  subparagraph  isi  on  page  14 
of  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  any  criteria 
U-sed  in  previous  bills  as  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  concluding.  I  de- 
sire to  make  my  statement  clear,  t>ecaus2 
it  covers  the  coui-se  of  action  I  intend  to 
follow  in  voting  for  the  amendment. 
I  voted  for  the  previous  amendment  be- 
cause I  felt  it  minimized  the  impact  and 
the  effect  of  the  bill.  I  shall  vote  for 
this  amendment  because  I  think  it  is 
much  sounder.  I  beheve  that  to  place 
a  business  in  interstate  commerce  on 
the  basLs  or  premise  of  its  total  sales  is 
false  and  is  getting  at  the  problem  in  the 
wrong  way. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  any  amendment 
or  bill  which  goes  back  to  the  traditional, 
real,  and,  in  -my  opinion,  constitutional, 
concept  to  place  business  in  interstate 
commerce. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
sure  the  voters  of  Colorado  at  least  con- 
firmed this  view  last  year.  I  intend  to  be 
guided  by  that  philosophy. 

I  shall  supixjrt  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  offered,  because  we  are 
getting  off  base  when  we  put  in  the  bill 
these  false  criteria. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  for  the  purpose 
of   reply. 

Much  has  been  said  about  States' 
rights,  and  the  rights  of  States  to  enact 
minimum  wage  laws.  We  certainly 
agree  the  States  have  that  right.  How- 
ever, as  was  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  minimum  wages  have 
been  established  of  $30  a  week  for  40- 
hour  weeks.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
committee  that  such  a  minimum  is  not  a 
high  enough  wage  for  people  to  live  on. 

An  argument  is  made  in  regard  to 
constitutionality  of  the  bill.  We  shall 
hear  this  argument  for  a  long  time. 
Only  the  courts  can  decide  the  question. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  a  dollar  amount  is  provided,  rather 
than  another  test  with  regard  to  the 
interstate  commerce  effect,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  The  limitation  in  re- 
gard to  a  quarter  million  dollars  is  to 
Indicate  that  in  retail  trade  there  must 
be  a  marked  effect  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 

I  think,  all  in  all,  the  bill  is  ruasonable. 
It  is  a  moderate  bill  to  accomplish  what 
we  started  out  to  do.  I  certainly  hope 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to  j'ield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
hamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  all  time  been 
yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan yield   back   his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell  1 .  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robert- 
son 1   is  absent  becau.se  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr  Robertson!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper!.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley] 
is  absent  because  of  death  of  his  brother. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr. 
Cooper  1  is  detained  on  official  business 
and  on  this  vote  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


|No.  29  1 

I 

YEAS— 34 

Allott 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Russell 

Blakley 

EUender 

Schoeppel 

BrlUges 

Ervln 

Smathers 

Butler 

Fulbright 

Stennls 

Byrd   Va. 

Gold  water 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Hickenloopcr 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Holland 

WUliam.s,  Del. 

Ca«e.  S   Dak. 

Hruska 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Curtis 

1 

1 

McClellan 
NAYS— 63 

Aiken 

Church 

Hin 

Anderson 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Bartlett 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Bible 

Douglas 

Javlts 

Boggs 

Engle 

Johnston 

Burdick 

Fong 

Keating 

BuBh  , 

Gore 

Kefauver 

Byrd,  W  V*. 

Gruenlng 

Kerr 

Cacnon 

Hart 

Kuchel 

Carroll 

HartkP 

Lau.sche 

Case.  N.J. 

Hay den 

Long.  Mo. 

Chavez 

Hlckey 

Long,  Hawaii 

liOng,  La. 

Morton 

Saltonstall 

Magnuson 

Moss 

Scott 

Man.sfleld 

Muskie 

SnUth,  Mass. 

McCarthy 

Neuberger 

Smith.  Maine 

McOee 

Pastore 

Sparkinan 

McNamara 

Pell 

Symington 

Metcalf 

Prouty 

Williams.  N  J. 

Monroney 

Proxmlre 

Ysw  borough 

Morse 

Randolph 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Cooper 

Robertson 

Wiley 

So  Mr.  Russell's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  identified  as  "4-13- 
61 — O"  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hol- 
land is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  16.  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(r)  'Transit  carrier  engaged  in  commerce' 
means  a  street,  suburban,  or  Interurban  elec- 
tric railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  car- 
rier, which  has  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce." 

On  page  17.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "in  any 
enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce"  and  in- 
.sert  "by  any  transit  carrier  engaged  in  com- 
merce ". 

On  page  18.  line  16.  beginning  with  "(iC 
strike  out  through  "(6)  "  in  line  20  and  Insert 
the  following:  "(1)  is  employed  by  a  transit 
carrier  engaged  in  commerce,  as  defined  in 
section  3(r) ". 

On  page  24,  line  17,  beginning  with  "(i)" 
strike  out  through  " ( il)  "  In  line  23. 

On  page  27,  line  13,  strike  out  "or  enter- 
prises" and  Insert    'or  transit  carriers". 

On  page  27,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  "in 
any  enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce"  and 
Insert  "by  transit  carriers  engaged  In  com- 
merce". 

On  page  27.  lines  21  to  23,  strike  out  "any 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce"  and  in- 
sert "the  activities  of  any  transit  carrier  en- 
gaged in  conunerce". 

On  page  28.  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  through  line  21  on  page  30  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  professional,  or 
local  retailing  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of 
outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
and  delimited  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act) ;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishments  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located.  A  'retail  or  service 
establishment'  shall  mean  an  establishment 
75  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or  of  both)  is 
not  for  resale  and  Is  recognized  as  retail  sales 
or  services  in  the  p^ticular  Industry;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  estab- 
lishment engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning  or 


repairing  clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  which  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services  is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
ment  is  located:  Provided,  That  75  per 
centum  of  such  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  such  services  Is  made 
to  customers  who  are  not  engaged  In  a 
mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  or 
conununications  business;  or". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  certain 
employees  engaged  in  commerce,  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  Act  to  $1.36 
an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  actu- 
ally eight  amendments  are  included  in 
one  amendment,  but  the  first  seven  are 
technical  amendments  of  form  alone. 
The  meat  of  my  proposal  is  found  in  the 
eighth  amendment,  line  20,  page  2.  of  the 
printed  amendment. 

The  first  seven  amendments  are  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  the  transit  cover- 
age in  the  bill  is  bracketed  with  the  retail 
and  service  establi.'^hments  coverage,  so 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  restate  in 
seven  different  cases  of  the  earlier  sec- 
tions, in  order  to  include  in  each  case 
the  transit .  carriers,  with  which  my 
amendment  is  not  concerned. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  retain  the  retail  and  service 
exemption  in  section  13(a)  (1».(2).  and 
<3)  of  the  present  law.  To  accomplish 
this  result,  it  strikes  language  in  the 
committee  substitute  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  objective  and  restores  in 
the  substitute  the  present  language  of  \ 
section  13'a)  (D.  (2).  and  (3)  with 
two  minor,  noncontroversial.  technical 
changes  which  are  now  in  the  substitute. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  why  the  retail  and  service  ex- 
emption in  the  present  law  should  be 
retained  and  why  it  would  be  unwise, 
unsound,  and  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  for  these  exemptions  to  be 
abandoned.  Some  of  these  reasons  re- 
late to  the  harm  such  proposed  coverage 
would  do  to  the  employees  for  whose  al- 
leged benefit  the  extension  of  coverage 
is  proposed.  Some  of  them  relate  to  the 
harm  which  would  result  to  the  American 
businessman  who  employs  th"  ;e  people. 
Other  reasons  relate  to  the  harm  which 
would  result  to  our  country  during  these 
precarious  times. 

First,  as  to  the  employees  themselves, 
the  proposed  coverage  would  mean  un- 
employment. There  are  a  number  of  let- 
ters in  my  files  from  retail  and  service 
businessmen  in  Florida  indicating  that 
their  work  forces  would  be  curtailed  by 
such  an  artificial  floor  on  wages.  I  feel 
confident  that  other  Senators  have  re- 
ceived similar  correspondence  from  busi- 
nesses in  their  own  States.  The  tragedy 
of  such  unemployment,  Mr.  President, 
would  be  that  it  would  principally  affect 
marginal  workers  who  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  other  employment. 
Small  as  their  present  wages  may  be, 
they  are  in  accord  with  the  economic 
realities.  The  consequences  to  these 
people  of  disregarding  their  productivity 
in  fixing  their  wages  would  be  to  take 
away  their  opportunities  for  earning  a 
living. 

A  number  of  surveys  have  clearly 
shown  that  this  would  be  the  natural 
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consequence  of  wage-hour  coverage  of 
retail  and  service  businesses.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
effects  of  the  IG.'iS  minimum  wage  in- 
crease the  following  conclusion  was 
stated ; 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division's  studies  of 
the  economic  effects  of  the  $1  minimum 
wage  show  that,  during  the  period  of  ad- 
justment to  the  higher  minimum,  there  were 
signtflcant  declines  in  employment  In  most 
of  the  low-wage  Industry  segments  studied. 

That  is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  who  himself  had  strongly  sup- 
ported the  changes  made. 

A  survey  reported  in  the  January  1961 
edition  of  Nation's  Business  reports  the 
conclusions  of  retail  establishments  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Nation  that  exten- 
sion of  coverage  would  compel  them  to 
reduce  their  work  forces. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Charleston.' 
W.  Va..  Chamber  of  Commerce  showed 
that  wage-hour  coverage  for  retailers 
would  mean  a  loss  of  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 159  employees  in  25  retail  estab- 
lishments studied  in  Charleston. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield,  or  would 
my  interruption  break  the  continuity  of 
his  remarks? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
provided  that  the  tmie  for  yielding  will 
come  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill  allotted 
to  the  proponents. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     That  is  agreeable. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  survey 
of  retail  establishments  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  The  findings  were,  In  part,  the 
reason  for  correspondence  in  which  I 
have  participated.  The  subject  encom- 
passes certain  letters  exchanged  be- 
tween Robert  S.  Baer.  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va  ,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Baer  wrote  not  only  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
worthwhile  business  organization,  but 
also  he  addressed  his  letter  to  me  in  his 
capacity  as  the  representative  of  the 
mercantile  division  of  the  Charleston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  copy  of  his 
communication  was  thoughtfully  and 
properly  provided  to  the  knowledgeable 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  is  now  speak- 
ing. I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Baer,  and 
have  provided  the  Senator  with  a 
copy  of  my  response.  Mr.  Baer  wrote 
me  in  a  temperate  and  thoughtful  man- 
ner, and  I  have  attempted  to  reply  in 
kind. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  Record,  which  would 
seem  to  be  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  tlie  illustrious  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  communication  to  me  by 
Mr.  Baer  and  my  reply  to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Another  way  in  which 
this  proposed  coverage  would  hurt  the 
American  worker,  for  which  it  is  alleg- 
edly proposed,  would  be  through  infla- 
tion. Those  who  would  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  retain  their  positions  at  the  higher 


wage  rates  would  find  themselves  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle  against  an  ever -rising 
cost  of  living.  They  would  find  t^  m- 
selves  robbed  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollars  which  they  have  set  aside  to 
meet  emergencies  and  to  provide^  for 
their  old  age.  This  would  be  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  increasing  the  cost 
of  retailing  which  would  be  reflected  in 
prices  of  goods  sold  at  retail. 

Besides  these  detriments  to  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  this  extension  of  coverage 
would  result  in  great  damage  to  the  re- 
tail and  service  employer.  That  Federal 
wage-hour  coverage  is  not  appropriate 
by  its  very  nature  to  local  retail  and  serv- 
ice businesses  was  recognized  when  the 
act  was  first  enacted  in  1938.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  requesting  this  legislation, 
said: 

Although  a  goodly  portion  of  the  goods  of 
American  Industry  move  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  will  be  covered  by  the  legislation 
which  we  recommend,  there  are  many  purely 
local  pursuits  and  services  which  no  Federal 
legislation  can  effectively  cover. 

There  are  many  characteristics  of  local 
retail  and  service  establishments  which 
distingui.sh  them  from  the  type  of  activ- 
ity which  has  been  predominant  in  the 
acts  coverage.  Retailers  in  widely  sepa- 
rated locations  are  seldom,  if  ever,  in 
competition  with  each  other,  as  is  the 
case  with  manufacturers.  Retailing  is 
subject  to  the  unpredictable  habits  of 
customers,  and  a  retailer  cannot  control 
the  output  and  productivity  of  his  em- 
ployees as  effectively  as  can  a  manufac- 
turer. In  retailing  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  learners,  older  people,  housewives, 
and  young  people.  If  we  disregard  these 
vital  differences,  we  will  be  causing  great 
hardship  upon  small  local  retail  and 
service  enterprises. 

Some  people  have  received  the  impres- 
sion that  the  only  objection  to  local  re- 
tail and  service  coverage  is  to  the  wage 
provisions.  Equally  obnoxious  to  the 
average  retailer  would  be  the  unneces- 
sary overtime  complications  which  would 
be  encountered  with  reference  to  em- 
ployees who  already  receive  much  more 
than  the  proposed  $1.25  minimum. 
Overtime  regulations  are  extremely  com- 
plex and  the  burden  of  compliance  would 
be  very  great. 

Perhaps  even  more  important.  Mr. 
President,  than  the  adverse  effect  of  this 
proposed  coverage  upon  the  individual 
American  employee  and  employer  would 
be  its  adverse  effect  upon  our  Nation  as 
a  whole.  The  proposed  extension  of 
coverage  is  in  direct  conflict  with  three 
great  national  objectives  which  have 
been  announced  as  such  by  our  new 
President  and  are  now  being  pursued  by 
the  Congress,  The  first  is  to  make  better 
use  of  our  human  resources  and  to  put 
the  millions  of  unemployed  Americans 
back  into  productive  employment.  The 
effect  of  minimum  wage  coverage  for 
lapal  retail  and  service  businesses  will 
be  to  force  them  to  curtail  their  hours 
and  to  spread  their  sales  personnel 
thinner.  They  will  be  more  reluctant  to 
hire  the  older  people,  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  unemployment  statistics 
today.  I  recently  received  from  Mr.  J. 
E.  Webb,  a  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  retailer, 
a  letter  regarding  the  effect  of  coverage 


upon  his  employment  policy.  He  re- 
ported that  583  of  his  1,385  employees  are 
over  50  years  of  age;  that  they  are  good 
employees  and  fine  t>eople,  but  tend  to 
be  slower  than  younger  people;  and 
that  if  his  retail  establishment  were  m- 
cluded  in  wage-hour  coverage,  he  would 
be  forced  to — in  his  own  words — "re- 
place the  greater  majority  of  these  older 
people  for  younger  help." 

The  second  national  objective  which 
this  proposed  coverage  would  frustrate, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  combat  inflation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance 
to  America's  retired  people,  teachers, 
ministers,  and  white-collar  workers,  and 
to  all  others  who  must  live  on  small, 
fixed  incomes.  It  is  cruel,  indeed,  for 
us  here  in  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
which  saps  purchasing  power  from  the 
dollars  on  which  these  people  must  de- 
pend. 

In  the  hearings  on  last  year's  bill. 
President  Meany.  of  the  AFL-CIO,  made 
the  following  candid  statement: 

Let  us  be^ln  by  recognizing  that  the  earn- 
ings of  millions  of  American  workers  are 
keyed  dlrcsctly  to  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  Max  Greenberg,  president  of  the 
Retail.  'Wholesale  &  Department  Store 
Union,  testified  to  like  effect. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  debate  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  given  to  the  un- 
questioned fact — as  admitted  at  the 
hearings  last  year  by  two  great  leaders 
of  organized  labor — that  wage  structures 
for  industrial  workers  who  bargain  col- 
lectively are  keyed  to,  and  are  based 
upon,  the  minimum  wage.  This  means- 
that  if  we  enact  the  proposed  extended 
coverage,  we  shall  be  forcing  a  spiral  of 
wage  raises  for  those  who  currently  are 
receiving  higher  wages  than  the  statu- 
tory minimum.  This,  in  turn,  will  bring 
another  round  of  inflation,  which  will 
bring  great  hardship  and  suffering  to 
those  who  must  depend  upon  savings 
and  fixed  salaries. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  and  we 
cannot  minimize  the  importance  of  this 
point;  namely,  that  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
applicable  to  the  employees  of  the  great 
number  of  industries  dealt  with  by  the 
bill,  we  are  advocating  a  spiral  of  in- 
creasing wages  in  all  the  other  industries, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  decrease  in  pur- 
chasing power  and  additional  inflation 
which  will  cause  the  entire  Nation  to 
suffer. 

Inflation  would  also  handicap  us  In 
pursuing  our  third  important  national 
objective  at  this  time — namely,  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  the  present  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments  and  to  make 
our  products  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets. The  inevitable  consequence  of 
artificial  increases  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion is  an  increase  in  the  price  of  Amer- 
ican goods  in  world  markets.  This  puts 
tlie  American  businessman  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  results  in  a  decrease  in 
exports.  Such  forced  price  increases 
also  pu-  him  at  a  disadvantage  within 
our  own  country,  and  lead  to  an  increase 
in  imports  and  to  further  competition 
from  that  source.  Thus,  there  is  a 
double  setback  for  our  cou^itry,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  balance  of  payments  problem. 
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In  addition  to  the  unwisdom  of  the 
proposed  coverage  from  the  standpoint 
of  these  three  important  objectives,  it 
would  also  be  unwise  from  the  standpoint 
of  adding  additional  administrative 
burdens  to  an  already  overburdened 
Federal  Government.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the  most  crucial  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  today  are  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

When  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertakes to  regulate  local  businesses,  it 
must  spread  its  resources  thinner  and 
will  jeopardize  its  ability  to  carry  out 
effectively  its  primary  functions. 

Finally,  the  proposed  coverage  would 
weaken  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
our  freedom.  It  flies  in  the  face  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
held  attempted  regulation  of  retail 
wa?es  and  hours  invalid  when  the  goods 
have  'come  to  rest"  within  a  State.  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  such  as  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  Mr.  Justice 
Cardozo.  have  pointed  out  in  learned 
opinions  that  unless  there  is  a  strict 
differentiation  between  that  which  has 
a  direct  effect  and  that  which  has  only 
an  indirect  effect  upon  interstate  com- 
merce, the  interstate  commerce  clause 
becomes  all-encompas.sing  and  there  is 
no  effective  limit  upon  Federal  regula- 
tion under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
uige  my  colleagues  to  suppojt  my 
amendment  and  to  defeat  this  proposed 
coverage.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  shall 
be  visiting  undesirable  consequences 
upon  Americans  who  work  or  aspire  to 
work  in  such  businesses,  upon  the 
owners  of  those  businesses,  and  upon 
our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  are  attempt- 
ing to  tamper  with  something  which  has 
been  a  part  of  this  legislation  since  1938. 
It  was  made  such,  first,  by  implication 
and  by  the  statements  of  its  original 
authors  and  sponsors  and,  second,  by 
specific  amendment  voted  by  an  over- 
w^helming  vote  of  Congress  in  1949. 

We  scarcely  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  explain  the  many  differences  between 
the  treatment  now  proposed  and  that 
which  is  soundly  used  in  existing  law, 
which  has  been  time  tested,  and  on 
which  the  courts  have  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced their  verdicts.  Yet  this  meas- 
ure would  bring  disaster  to  many,  many 
employees  and  employers  in  the  Nation. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  conclude  my 
brief  remarks  without  saying  that,  in 
my  opinion,  those  who  seek  to  bring 
local  businesses  which  serve  both  their 
communities  and  the  Nation  under  con- 
trol and  regimentation  from  Washing- 
ton, do  themselves  a  di.sservice,  do  the 
Nation  a  disservice,  and  do  the  employ- 
ers and  the  employees  a  disservice;  and 
they  also  do  a  very  great  disservice  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  who  already 
are  overburdened  and  are  unable  to  give 
the  full  measure  of  attention  which  they 
should  give  to  matters  of  national  de- 
fense, international  relations,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  other  matters 
which  concern  all  of  us  so  gravely  and 
relate  to  the  continuance  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  great  Nation. 


Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  take  this  unfortunate  and  ill-advised 
step. 

ExHiBrr    X 
Charleston    Chamber    or    Commerce, 

Charleston.    W.    Va..   April   12,   1961. 
Hon.   Jennings   Randolph, 
Member,  U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  Although  I  have 
already  uTltten  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  minimum  wage  legislation  as  It 
will  affect  our  own  retail  establishments.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  last  minute  check  of  25  or  more 
leading  retail  establishments  here  in 
Charleston  showing  the  reduced  employment 
that  would  occur  in  these  establishments  If 
the  minimum  wage  law  was  made  to  apply 
to  local  retailing  and  the  minimum  raised 
from  $1  to  $1.25. 

Last  Friday  we  asked  the  chief  executive 
ofBcers  of  each  of  these  establishments  three 
questions : 

1  Do  you  think  inclusion  of  local  re- 
tailers under  Federal  wage-hour  coverage, 
even  if  it  involves  no  increase  in  minimum 
wages  at  this  time,  is  necessary  or  desirable? 

2.  If  retailers  are  included,  would  it  re- 
sult in  any  reduction  in  your  regular,  full- 
time  employment,  with  minimum  r.-iised  to 
$1  25  or  even  $1.15  per  hour? 

3.  If  a  minimum  wage  increase  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  your  full-time  employ- 
ment, approximately  how  many  of  your  em- 
ployees would  be  dropped  to  compensate  for 
increased  operation  costs? 

With  practically  no  exceptions  all  of  them 
answered  "No"  to  No.  1.  The  single  excep- 
tion was  the  Sears.  Roebuck  store  whose 
executive  said  this  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  head  offices  of  the  company. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Sears  and  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  practically  every  one  of  these 
retailers  said  any  Increase  above  $1  per  hour 
would  affect  their  cost  of  operation  and  re- 
sult in  reduced  employment,  or  reduced 
hours  for  some  present  full-time  employees, 
or  both. 

The  thlrd-questlen  answers  reveal  the  spe- 
cific number  of  jobs  (possibly  185)  that 
would  be  eliminated  If  the  proposed  In- 
crease in  minimum  wages  was  applied  to 
these   stores. 

You  see.  Senator,  even  though  the  bill 
contains  an  exemption  of  firms  doing  less 
than  $1  million  or  more  volume,  every  re- 
tail executive  knows  that  next  year,  or  the 
year  after  that.  It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  re- 
duce the  exemption  to  $500,000,  then  $250.- 
000.  and  then  to  strike  it  out  entirely. 

Once  the  people  of  Federal  supervision  Is 
applied  to  any  phase  of  retailing  it  can  be 
developed  to  apply  to  every  phase.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  politically 
ambitious  people  are  not  hesitant  to  use  this 
lure  with  which  to  Influence  votes. 

It  seems  to  me.  Senator,  that  many  of  our 
legislators  overlook  the  point  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  amount  of  part-time  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  employment  at  full  time, 
which  can,  under  a  pinch  of  Increased  op- 
erational costs,  be  eliminated 

The  question  is  not  whether  $40  a  week 
Is  a  living  wage  or  even  a  decent  wage 
Thousands  of  persons  work  at  wage  levels 
below  this  as  a  means  of  augumentlng  fam- 
ily Income.  They  live  at  home  and  are  not 
required  to  feed  themselves  and  this 
augumented  income  which  the  family  en- 
Joys  is  the  difference  In  many  cases  between 
having  a  car,  radio,  TV,  and  other  luxtu-les. 

Nobody  contends  that  $40  a  week  Is  a 
living  wage.  It  takes  a  lot  of  careful  living 
to  feed  and  clothe  oneself  within  that.  But 
It  Is  a  tremendovis  helping  wage  when  con- 
solidated with  that  of  other  members  of 
the  family.  It  Is  this  type  of  family  con- 
solidation of  Income  that  often  means  a  car, 
a  TV,  and  many  other  comforts  that  would 


not  otherwise  be  possible.  Here  Is  where 
your  proposed  minimum  wage  law  extended 
into  the  retail  field  will  adversely  affect 
thousands  of  persons  here  In  West  Virginia. 

Another  hidden  gimmick  of  this  mini- 
mum wage  Increase  Is  Its  effect  on  other  em- 
ployee-cost levels  If  the  wages  of  one 
group  of  employees  are  Increased.  In  time 
every  echelon  above  that  level  expecu  the 
employer  to  maintain  the  same  differential 
as  formerly  prevailed  between  the  minimum 
compensation  and  his  salary.  All  this  adds 
substantially    to   operation   costs. 

Finally.  Senator,  even  though  the  bill 
should  exempt  all  retailers  except  those  do- 
ing $1  million  or  more,  take  a  look  at  the 
summary  which  is  enclosed  Five  stores, 
each  of  which  we  know  do  well  over  a  mil- 
lion annually,  would  account  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  125  out  of  a  possible  total  of  184 
Jobs  that  would  be  cut  out.  It  Is  really  In 
these  large  employing  stores.  Senator,  that 
the  greatest  damage  to  employment  would 
be  done.  One  of  these  stores  can  eliminate 
as  many  Jobs  as  15  or  20  smaller  establish- 
ments. 

xhore  !«  no  strong  public  demand  'rom 
any  source  that  we  know  of  for  the  raising 
of  minimum  wage  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  or 
even  to  $1.15  because  It  is  not  a  question  of 
cost-of-living  standard.  primarily.  but 
rather  one  of  family  Income.  Nearly  every 
store  affected  will  either  reduce  employ- 
ment, or  reduce  hours  of  employment  for 
hourly  wage  people,  or  both.  The  average 
retail  margin  of  profit  at  the  present  time  will 
not  absorb,  in  most  Instaces.  the  Increased 
operating  costs  which  wiU  be  Imposed  by 
unnece8.=ary  and  unjustifiable  extension  of 
Federal  minimum  wages  Jurisdiction  Into 
the  field  of  local  retailing  where  It  has  been 
carefully  and  specifically  excluded  by  law  for 
nearly  25  years. 

Keep  in  mind.  Senator,  that  this  Is  a  sur- 
vey of  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  retail  es- 
tablishments In  Kanawha  County,  and  of 
the  thousands  In   West  Virginia. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  find  It  possible 
in   your  considered   appraisal   of    this   legis- 
lation to  oppose  the  Inclusion  of  retailers. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Robert  S.  Baex. 
Member  of  Board  of  Directors  represent- 
ing Retail  "X"    {Mercantile)    Division. 
Charle.fton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


April  17,  1961. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Baer, 

Retail  '/i'  Diviswn,  Charleston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Baer:  Your  very  thoughtful  let- 
ter of  April  12  raises  a  number  of  Issues,  and 
though  we  disagree  on  several  points.  I  shall 
answer  your  questions  as  specifically  and 
candidly  as  possible. 

You  will  note  that  1  have  Included  ex- 
cerpts of  material  from  the  Congressional 
Record  which  were  part  of  the  debate  on 
the  fair  labor  standards  amendments,  and 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with 
unnecessary  reading,  you  will  find  the  mate- 
rial relevant. 

In  answer  to  the  assumptions  of  para- 
graphs 3  and  4  of  page  2  of  your  letter,  allow 
me  to  quote  from  remarks  which  I  have  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  debate  on  this  topic: 
Finally.  I  refer  to  the  fears  expressed  by 
some  concerning  the  Inherent  danger  of  es- 
tablishing a  dollar  volume  as  the  criterion 
of  Interstate  commerce.  If  the  present  Con- 
gress is  free  to  establish  $1  million  as  the 
cutoff  figure,  what,  it  is  argued,  is  to  prevent 
a  future  Congress  from  lowering  this  figure 
to  $500,000  or  even  $250,000?  Or  conversely, 
what  is  to  prevent  a  future  Congress  of  a 
more  conservative  cast  from  raising  the  fig- 
ure to  $10  million?" 

"In  light  of  a  fairly  consistent  and  long- 
term  movement  toward  a  higher  unit  level  of 
business  activity  and  a  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  a  future 
Congress   will   lower  the  cutoff   figures   pro- 
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posed  by  this  measure.  Nor,  in  view  of  the 
political  realities  and  the  general  history  of 
such  legislation.  Is  there  much  probability 
of  these  figures  being  substantially  raised." 

I  have  deleted  some  from  the  remarks  as 
they  will  be  delivered,  but  the  above  state- 
ment Is  sufficient  to  Indicate  my  views.  I  will 
add  also  that  as  part  of  the  record  of  the 
debate,  these  remarks  will  Indicate  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  measure  and  will  thus 
serve  as  a  guide  for  its  administration  and 
future  interpretation 

I  would  comment,  merely  in  passing,  with 
regard  to  the  seeming  contradiction  between 
your  assertion  In  the  same  paragraph  (p.  2. 
par.  4)  that  "politically  ambitious  people 
are  not  hesitant  to  use  this  lure."  and  your 
assertion  (p.  3.  par.  3)  that  "there  Is  no 
strong  public  demund  from  any  source  for 
the  raising  of  minimum  wage."  If  there  is 
no  strong  public  demand  for  It — and  there 
Is  some  truth  to  this  statement — I  fall  to  see 
how  It  can  be  advantageous  for  the  "politi- 
cally ambitious"  to  support  It. 

I  do  not  believe  your  remark  was  intended 
personally,  and  I  have  not  thus  Interpreted 
It.  However,  this  one  rather  disparaging 
comment  does  less  than  justice  to  the  mod- 
erate and  dispassionate  tone  of  your  letter 
as  a  whole,  and  I  suspect  that  It  does  not 
do  Justice  to  your  own  understanding  of  the 
Issues  Involved. 

Regarding  the  general  position  you  ex- 
pressed of  the  resultant  effect  on  unem- 
ployment of  enactment  of  the  measure  In 
question.  I  do  not  question  the  results  of 
your  poll  of  local  retailers.  However.  I  do 
question  these  figures  as  a  basis  for  a  flat 
prediction  of  what  In  fact  will  happen.  And 
for  this  reason:  without  for  a  moment  ques- 
tioning the  individual  integrity  of  any  of 
the  persons  responding  to  the  questionnaire. 
it  would  seem  highly  plausible  to  assume 
that  a  person  already  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  would  quite  naturally  put 
a  rather  dark  or  gloomy  Interpretation  upon 
Its  effect  on  his  own  enterprise.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  those  who  find  a  cut  In  the 
work  force  as  the  most  feasible  means  of 
economizing  operations,  within  the  present 
hypothetical  view  of  the  situation,  might 
discover  other  means  when  confronted  with 
the  actual  admlnLstratlon  of  such  a  law. 

Even  If  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case 
In  any  given  Instance  of  those  you  have 
polled,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  history 
of  our  experience  with  such  legislation  on 
a  Nationwide  basis.  That  Is,  one  cannot 
state  with  any  measure  of  certainty,  based 
on  our  previous  experience,  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  cause  Increased  un- 
employment (See  the  enclosed  Record  ex- 
cerpt, exhibit  1.  sec.  (a),  pars.  (11)  and 
(Iv)). 

Regarding  your  reference  (p  2.  pars.  6  and 
7  of  your  letter)  to  $40  a  week  as  a  "helping 
wage."  I  do  not  question  that  there  are 
'many  who  work  at  this  level  or  below  who 
are  merely  augmenting  a  family  Income  and 
are  not  dependent  solely  on  $40  a  week  or 
less  for  their  livelihood.  But  I  would  re- 
spectfully remind  you  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  such  work  as  supplementary  to 
the  principal  source  of  family  Income  are 
also  competing  in  the  same  labor  market 
against  many  thousands  for  whom  such  a 
wage  is  the  only  source  of  Income.  If  they 
can  be  hired  at  this  price,  it  depresses  the 
wage  level  for  all  employed  In  such  work. 
Including  those  for  whom  it  Is  the  entire 
livelihood. 

On  page  3.  paragraph  1,  you  refer  to  the 
"hidden  gimmick"  of  the  proposed  measure 
In  "Its  effect  on  other  employee-cost  levels." 
I  am  familiar  with  the  argument  that  an 
Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will  contrib- 
ute to  an  "inflationary  spiral"  in  the  wage 
level.  While  this  view  has  been  stanchly 
advanced  by  many  groups  which  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 


argument  documented     UntU  It  is,  the  posi- 
tion rests  upon  purely  assumptive  grounds. 

Even  if  subsequent  events  do  Indeed  Jus- 
tify this  assumption,  the  argument  must  be 
weighed  In  balance  against  the  benefits 
brought  to  some  4,300,000  workers  and  their 
families  who  now  subsist,  or  attempt  to,  on 
a  substandard  wage.  I  cannot  escape  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  31  States  with  no 
minimum  wage  law  at  all.  only  16  with  a  law 
providing  up  to  a  $1  minimum  for  some  In- 
dustries, and  the  remainder  with  laws  which 
establish  the  mlnlmiun  as  low  as  16  cents  an 
hour. 

Finally,  I  am  quite  puzzled  by  the  distinc- 
tion you  raise  (p.  3,  par.  3),  with  the  state- 
ment that  "it  Is  not  a  question  of  cost-of- 
living  standard,  primarily,  but  rather  one  of 
family  income."  I  am  not  at  all  confident 
that  I  understand  this  meaning  of  this  as- 
sertion, but  I  presume  It  refers  to  your  pre- 
vious comment  concerning  a  "helping  wage." 
If  so,  it  Is  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
since  It  Is  In  large  measure  due  to  the  cost 
of  living  that  many  families  can  no  longer 
subsist  on  the  Income  of  a  single  wage  earner, 
especially  among  those  workers  who  are  not 
protected  by  minimum  w.age  laws.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  simply  using  different 
language  to  refer  to  the  same  problem. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  unsympathetic  to 
the  very  genuine  problems  of  retail  mer- 
chants. Nor  do  I  deny  that  there  may 
be  some  rather  difficult  adjustments  to  make 
In  the  area  that  you  have  indicated.  But 
I  have  not  lightly  assumed  my  responsibili- 
ties in  this  matter.  After  many,  many  hours 
of  thought  and  study,  and  after  listening  to 
hours  of  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  measure  as  re- 
ported by  our  committee  represents  the  best 
compromise  of  the  many  conflicting  claims 
and  Interests.  And  as  such.  I  believe  It  rep- 
resents the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  as  well  as  the  Nation. 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  agree  on  this 
matter,  but  I  appreciate  the  temperate  and 
thoughtful  manner  In  which  you  have  pre- 
sented the  position  of  the  retaU  merchants. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Cc:  Hon.  Spessaed  L   Holland. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  pointed  out  that  in  New 
York.  Texas.  California.  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  States  there  are  stores  which 
operate  solely  within  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located:  and  he  said  that  un- 
less Federal  legislation  in  this  field  is 
enacted,  the  minimum  wages  paid  in 
those  States  will  not  be  regulated.  I 
asked  him  whether  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  individual  States  to  pass  laws, 
based  upon  the  judgment  of  their  respec- 
tive legislatures,  that  will  fix  the  mini- 
mum wages  to  be  paid  by  the  businesses 
within  those  States.  The  answer  was 
not  responsive  to  my  question;  but.  in 
effect,  it  was  stated  that  the  States  have 
not  acted,  and  that  therefore  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  must  act. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  comment  on  that  general  sub- 
ject, if  he  will. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  first  comment  is 
that  the  first  State  the  Senator  named — 


New  York — has  acted.  It  has  a  mini- 
mum-wage structure  which  applies  in 
great  measure  to  the  workers  in  that 
State. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  what  has  been 
done  in  the  other  States  mentioned. 

The  second  factor  is  that  20-odd  States 
have  acted.  The  third  factor  is  that  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  conclude  that 
legislatures  which  have  found  no  neces- 
sity for  acting  in  their  States  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  problems  of 
their  F>eople  than  we  do  here  in  Wash- 
ington, whose  shoulders  are  already 
overburdened  with  matters  of  national 
defense  and  the  like.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  it  to  the  legislature  in  my 
own  State,  and  the  legislature  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  legislatures  in  other 
States,  because  they  are  in  touch  with 
their  people  and  know  what  their  prob- 
lems are. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Last  year  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  labored  long  hours  trying  to  find 
language  to  sunend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  that  would  bring  retailers 
and  the  service  trades  under  this  act 
without  doing  grave  damage  to  thousands 
of  fine  business  organizations  through- 
out the  country.  I  need  not  relate  here 
the  long  hours  of  debate,  the  substitu- 
tions and  amendments  that  were  made 
to  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  conference  com- 
mittee could  not  agree,  and  the  legisla- 
tion died  with  the  closing  of  the  session. 

The  events  of  last  year  are  now  being 
repeated,  which  leads  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  very  difficult  to  amend  an 
act  that  was  designed  to  cover  manufac- 
turers operating  in  interstate  commerce 
and  make  it  apply  to  retailers  who  are 
not  in  interstate  commerce.  That  is  our 
problem,  and  we  are  not  going  to  find 
any  solution,  in  my  opinion,  unless  we 
decide  to  inflict  serious  restrictions  upon 
many  fine  small  businessmen  and  saddle 
them  with  increased  costs  that  they  can- 
not bear. 

We  have  one  bill  before  us  that  would 
determine  coverage  on  the  basis  of  gross 
sales  annually.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration-backed bill,  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraJ.  says 
that  if  a  store  does  $1  million  in  annual 
sales,  it  is  per  se  in  interstate  commerce 
and  should  be  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  At  the 
same  time,  this  bill  says  that  if  a  store 
next  door  does  business  of  $999,999.  it  is 
not  in  interstate  commerce  and  should 
not  be  covered. 

This  does  not  conform  to  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  interstate  com- 
merce as  meaning  trading  across  State 
lines,  which  was  the  original  basis  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  If  coverage 
under  the  act  is  based  on  sales  volume, 
for  example,  a  store  in  Bismarck,  located 
in  almost  the  center  of  my  home  State 
of  North  Dakota,  could  be  considered  as 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce  even 
though  it  did  not  trade  across  State  lines. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  any  test  based  upon 
sales  volume  is  replete  with  all  kinds  of 
inequities  that  would  do  damage  to 
thousands  of  American  firms. 

Another  approach  to  this  problem 
proposes  that  the  test  be  based  upon  an 
erterp-ise  having  two  or  more  establish- 
merts  in  two  or  more  States.  I  think, 
here  again,  we  would  be  creating  havoc 
in  hundreds  of  communities.  There  are 
many  fine  multiunit  operations  all  over 
the  country  Many  have  one  or  two 
stores  in  a  neit?hboring  State.  Some  of 
these  stores  are  very  small  stores  in 
small  communities:  yet  they  would  be 
covered  by  this  approach,  while  another 
store  doing  %bO  to  $100  million  or  more 
WTDuld  not  be  covered  simply  because  the 
operation  was  confined  to  one  State. 
The  effect  of  such  an  amendment  would 
be  to  create  all  kinds  of  serious  situa- 
tions, some  so  serious  that  firms  would 
be  forced  out  of  business. 

For  some  reason,  many  people  believe 
that  purely  local  enterprises  should  be 
brought  under  Federal  control  despite 
the  fact  that  those  who  drafted  the 
original  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  in 
1939  clearly  stated  that  local  retailing 
should  not  be  covered  by  this  act.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  problem  for 
local  and  State  governments.  Are  we 
to  say  to  the  States  that  we  in  Washing- 
ton are  much  better  fitted  to  establish 
the  wages  local  employees  in  a  retail 
store  should  be  paid  and  how  many 
hours  they  should  work,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  community  or  the  type  of 
work  involved?  The  economic  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country  are  not 
uniform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Noith  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  I  think  we  should  ponder 
these  questions  very  seriously.  To  me, 
we  are  in  danger  of  doing  harm  to 
American  busmess  firms  who  hire  thou- 
sands of  people.  To  pass  this  legislation 
would  mean  a  loss  in  jobs.  Prices  would 
have  to  be  raised  to  cover  increased  la- 
bor costs.  I  think  the  employees  of 
siich  business  institutions  in  my  State 
are,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with 
their  present  working  conditions.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  LMr.  Holland],  which 
would  leave  the  retail  and  service  ex- 
emption intact. 

Mr.  \ULLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ErvinJ  10  minutes.  Then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansa.^ 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  most  accurate  definition  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ever  given  was  that  which 
appears  in  the  great  case  of  Texas' 
against  Whito,  wherein  Chief  Justice 
Chase  said: 

The  Consiltutlon  In  all  of  its  provision.? 
looks  to  au  Indesta-ucUble  Union  composed 
of  Indestructible  States. 

I  revere  that  concept  of  the  Constitu- 
ti(»i.     For  that  reason.  I  favor  the  Fed- 


eral Government  regxilating  the  matters 
which  are  committed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
State  governments  regulating  the  mat- 
ters which  are  committed  to  the  States 
by  the  Constitution. 

I  think  it  is  essential  for  us  to  pre- 
serve both  the  Union  and  the  States, 
not  only  because  our  Constitution  ex- 
pects us  to  do  so,  but  for  an  additional 
reason.  One  of  the  greatest  judges  who 
ev*r  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  Justice  Brandeis; 
and  Judge  Learned  Hand,  in  speaking 
of  Justice  Brandeis,  said  tha.  Justice 
Brandeis  on  one  occasion  had  made  this 
great  utterance: 

The  States  are  the  only  breakwater  against 
the  everpounding  surf  which  threatens  to 
submerge  the  individual  and  destroy  the 
only  society  In  which  personality  can  exist. 

I  believe  that  to  be  true,  and  I  believe 
that  not  only  would  the  States  be  de- 
stroyed, but  also  that  the  development 
of  human  personality  would  be  pre- 
vented if  we  should  concentrate  in 
Washington  all  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  has 
the  right  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. I  believe  that  power  should  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  therefore  I  have  always  favored  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  which 
imposes  minimum  wages  and  regulates 
the  hours  of  labor  in  those  industries 
employing  persons  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wages  of  those  already 
covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  which  is  restricted  to  a  field  al- 
lotted to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United   States. 

The  pending  bill  proposes  to  go  a 
vast  distance  beyond  the  commerce 
clause  SIS  it  has  heretofore  been  inter- 
preted. It  has  been  recognized  in  hun- 
dreds of  opinions  of  the  courts  of  this 
land  that,  where  goods  which  have  been 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  have 
come  to  rest  within  a  State,  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate 
the  handling  of  those  goods  has  ceased, 
and  that  the  power  to  act  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  States. 

It  has  also  been  recognized  times  with- 
out number  that  selling  goods  within 
the  borders  of  a  State  Ls  a  local  business 
which  can  be  r<^gulated  only  by  the  State 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted. 

The  bill  would  go  far  beyond  that. 
In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  subject  to  grave 
concern  as  to  its  constitutionality  on  at 
lea.st  two  different  grounds. 

First.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  would 
make  classifications  which  are  without 
rhyme  or  reason  with  respect  to  busi- 
nesses which  are  to  come  within  the 
coverage  of  the  law.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  contains  the 
fifth  amendment,  and  the  fifth  amend- 
ment contains  a  due  process  clause  which 
is  binding  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held,  in  scores  of  ca.ses,  that 
the    due    process    clause    of    the    fifth 


amendment  prohibits  the  Congress  from 
making  any  classification  In  regulations 
which  Ls  arbitrary  in  nature. 

All  the  classifications  in  the  bill,  so 
far  as  additional  coverage  is  concerned, 
are  arbitrary  and  without  legal  rhyme 
or  reason — and  without,  I  also  say,  eco- 
nomic rhyme  or  reason. 

Why  should  subsection  (1)  of  the  bill, 
as  set  out  on  page  14,  provide  the  law 
will  apply  to  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments if  their  cash  registers  register 
gross  annual  sales  of  a  million  dollars 
only  if  they  acquire  in  interstate  ship- 
ments goods  worth  $25,000,  and  then 
provide  in  the  next  subsection  (2>.  that 
the  law  will  apply  to  certain  kinds  of 
service  establishments — namely,  laun- 
dries— if  they  have  an  annual  gross 
business  of  a  million  dollars  regardless 
of  whether  they  receive  any  goods 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce? 

That  is  a  classification  for  coverage 
purpose  which  is  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son. 

Let  us  consider  the  next  subsection — 
subsection  (3).  The  bill  would  have  the 
law  apply  to  street,  suburban,  or  inter- 
urban  electric  railways  or  local  trolleya 
or  motor  bus  carriers  even  if  they  did 
not  take  in  a  single  penny  of  revenue 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  What  is 
the  rhjrme  and  what  is  the  reason  for 
makinc  that  kind  of  classification  as  be- 
tween transportation  agencies  on  the  one 
hand  and  retail  or  service  establishments 
on  the  other? 

Let  us  corisider  the  fifth  subsection. 
This  seeks  to  apply  the  law  to  tliose  who 
are  engaged  in  the  construction  indus- 
try if  their  annual  gross  receipts  total 
$350,000.  Wliat  is  the  rhyme  or  the 
reason  for  making  tliese  people  subject 
to  Uie  law  only  if  tliey  gross  $350,000. 
whereas  tliose  who  are  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  the  transportation  facilities 
described  in  subsection  ( 3 » ,  are  to  be 
covered  regardless  of  whether  they  take 
in  anything?  And  now  how  is  that  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  $1  million  annual 
gross  sales  requirement  for  retail  or  serv- 
ice establishments? 

Then  let  us  consider  subsection  6. 
This  would  bring  within  the  coverage 
of  the  law  any  gasoline  service  estab- 
lisliment  if  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  establishment  are  as  much 
as  $250,000. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  can  reg- 
ulate business  upon  such  arbitrary 
grounds  as  these,  then  the  Congress 
would  have  equally  as  much  power  to 
put  one  kind  of  an  income  tax  on  a  red- 
headed man,  and  another  kind  of  an 
income  tax  on  a  bald-headed  man,  and 
another  kind  of  an  income  tax  on  a  man 
who  has  pretty,  light-colored  hair  like 
my  good  friend  from  Michigan.  There 
would  be  as  much  rhyme  and  reason  in 
distinctions  of  that  character  as  there  is 
in  the  distinctions  made  in  the  coverage 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  is  another  serious  constitutional 
question  involved.  I  do  not  reflect  on 
anybody  when  I  say  this,  except  perhaps 
on  the  legal  draftsmen  of  the  bilL  I  refer 
Senators  to  subsection  (s)  on  page  14. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  to  the  Senator  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  subsection  under- 
takes to  define  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  and  says  that  even 
though  the  goods  in  questionmay  have 
come  to  rest  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  and  are  handled  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  State,  the  man  who 
has  an  employee  who  handles  the  goods 
is  subject  to  the  law  because  he  has 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  which 
is  not  true,  or  because  he  has  engaged 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce,  which  is  not  true. 

The  question  is,  Can  Congress,  by  in- 
dulging in  a  legislative  prevarication, 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States?  That  is  a  serious 
constitutional  question. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  far  this  would 
extend  if  it  could  be  sustained.  If  one 
were  to  operate  a  shoeshine  parlor  and 
employed  a  shoeshine  boy  who  handled 
a  rag  to  hit  up  the  shine  on  the  shoe, 
which  rag  had  been  torn  out  of  a  bale 
which  had  been  moved  at  some  time  in 
the  past  in  interstate  commerce,  or  who 
used  polish  which  had  been  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  then  such  an  em- 
ployer would  come  within  the  coverage 
of  the  law  as  soon  as  the  Congress  de- 
cided to  eliminate  the  dollar  limitations. 

The  dollar  limitations  do  not  confer 
upHDn  the  Congress  any  power  to  act  un- 
der the  interstate  commerce  clause. 
Congress  must  pwssess  the  power  to  act 
independently  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause,  and  can  use  dollar  limita- 
tions when  such  power  exists  merely  to 
exclude  businesses  which  are  so  small 
as  to  have  no  real  impact  on  interstate 
commerce,  or  to  include  businesses 
which  are  so  large  as  to  have  a  real  im- 
pact upon  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
2  additional  minutes, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  although 
some  of  our  brethren  say  there  is  no 
question  of  constitutional  law  involved 
in  respect  to  the  bill,  there  are  two  seri- 
ous questions  of  constitutional  law  in- 
volved. 

First,  can  Congress  establish  such  ar- 
bitrary classifications  with  regard  to 
businesses  to  which  the  law  is  to  extend 
as  those  set  out  in  the  bill? 

Second,  can  Congress  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  uttering  in  its  legislation  a 
legislative  prevarication  which  is  abso- 
lutely not  true? 

The  Holland  amendment  clearly  elim- 
inates both  of  these  questions,  and  makes 
the  bill  constitutionally  sound.  For  this 
reason,  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

IMr.  SCHOEPPELl. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  basic  issue  involved  in  the  fight 
against  the  propos(jd  coverage  of  re- 
tailing by  the  Federal  wage  and  hour 
law  is  whether  we  shall  permit  further 


encroachment  upon  local  and  State  af- 
fairs, by  a  centralized  Government. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  act  is  clear, 
with  respect  to  the  initial  philosophy  be- 
hind its  enactment  in  1938.  The  legal 
basis  for  the  act  was  and  is  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  prevent  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  in  interstate  commerce, 
when  such  goods  are  the  product  of  so- 
called  underpaid  labor.  The  law  was 
enacted  to  cover  the  sweatshop"  and  the 
exploitation  of  human  labor  in  time  of 
high  unemployment. 

Senator  Black,  now  Justice  Black  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who  introduced 
the  act  in  the  Senate,  made  it  abundant- 
ly clear  that  it  was  not  the  intent  to  pro- 
vide legislation  to  fix  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  in  all  the  varied 
peculiarly  local  business  units  of  this 
country.  He  pKJinted  out  that  it  was  the 
prevailing,  if  not  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment, of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  at  that  time  that — 

Business  of  a  purely  local  type  which 
serves  a  particular  community  and  which 
does  not  tend  their  products  into  the  streams 
of  interstate  commerce,  can  be  better  reg- 
ulated by  the  laws  of  the  community  and 
of  the  State  in  which  the  business  units 
operate. 

The  philosophy  of  this  act  could  not 
have  been  more  clearly  stated  as  being 
based  upon  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  and  as  being  intentionally  kept 
away  from  any  application  to  business 
that  operated  within  the  State  line. 

The  original  act  exempted  any  em- 
ployee engaged  in  any  retail  or  service 
establishment  the  greater  part  of 
whose  selling  or  servicing  is  in  intra- 
state commerce." 

Basically  this  was  the  language  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  original 
bill  when  it  was  debated  in  the  House 
in  1938  by  Ftepresentative  Celler.  of  New- 
York.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
House  had  been  assured  by  Mrs.  Norton, 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, that  the  law  would  not  be  ap- 
plied to  retail  and  service  trades,  Repre- 
sentative Celler  insisted: 

Dissolve  all  doubt,  dispel  all  cliances  of 
misinterpretation,  accept  it  (his  amend- 
ment) and  then  retail  drygoods,  retail 
butchering,  retail  groceries,  retail  clothing 
stores,  department  stores  will  all  be 
exempted. 

The  amendment  was  accepted. 

The  1949  changes  to  the  wage-hour 
law  concerning  exemptions  were  brought 
on  by  the  hopeless  confusion  which 
existed  at  that  time,  as  a  result  of  court 
rulings  and  administrative  interi)re- 
tations.  Tens  of  thousands  of  establish- 
ments, which  had  been  traditionally 
recognized  as  retail,  were  in  doubt,  as  to 
whether  the  law  applied  to  them. 

In  1949,  the  act  was  amended  and 
clarified  to  clearly  grant  the  exemption 
originally  intended. 

Every  legislative  proposal  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  act  has  been  based 
on  the  technique  of  segregating  the 
large  retailer,  along  with  multistore 
companies,  from  the  great  body  of  re- 
talUng.  placing  the  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry under  the  present  exemption. 

Comparisons  are  drawn  of  wages  paid 
In  manufacturing,  with  those  paid  by 
the  retail  and  service  trades,  with  little 


attention  paid  to  the  reasons  for  the 
differences.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
three  sound  reasons  for  this  difference. 

First,  because  of  the  nature  of  retail- 
ing and  service  operations,  these  indus- 
tries are  not  susceptible  to  the  same 
productivity  potentialities  as  is  the  man- 
ufacturing field  through  investments  in 
laborsavin^  machinery-  and  equipment. 
The  fixing  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  by 
Government  without  any  objective  re- 
lationship to  productivity  by  the  em- 
ployees is  economically  unsound. 

Second,  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
tail labor  force  is  un.sklUed  or  low- 
skilled.  It  includes  many  young  people, 
many  women  and  many  older  people. 
Yes,  even  handicapped  people  who  can- 
not find  a  place  in  our  Industrial  enter- 
prise. 

Third,  retailers  In  one  section  of  the 
cciuntry  do  not  compete  with  those  In 
another.  That  Is  not  true  of  manufac- 
turers. They  may  be  In  competition 
v.lth  each  other  no  matter  where  their 
respective  factories  are  located.  As  a 
step  toward  equalizing  Industrial  costs, 
a  case  can  be  made  for  a  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  law  which  Ignores  varying 
living  costs  in  different  localities.  But 
the  same  reasons  do  not  exist  for  Ignor- 
ing that  basic  factor  in  the  case  of  retail 
labor  costs.  Hence,  Congress  In  the 
past  framed  the  retail  exemptions  ac- 
cordingly. 

A  uniform  Federal  minimum  wage 
fails  to  recognize  basic  differences  be- 
tween metropolitan  areas  and  medium 
and  small  communities.  Economic 
needs  and  living  conditions  differ. 

The  establishment  of  a  retail  mini- 
mum wage  for  a  retailer  who  operates 
In  New  York  and  then  apply  the  same 
minimum  wage  to  employees  operating 
stores  in  the  Great  Plains  areas  of  Kan- 
sas In  towns  such  as  Kinsley,  Baxter 
Springs  or  Pratt  would  be  entirely  un- 
fair and  unrealistic.  The  minimum 
wage  might  actually  be  too  low  in  New 
York  but  at  the  same  time  result  in 
closing  retail  establishments  in  small 
communities  in  any  State. 

Retailing,  regardless  of  ownership  or 
size.  Is  strictly  a  local  operation  depend- 
ent upon  local  conditions,  cost  of  living, 
varies  from  community  to  community, 
which  in  turn  determines  the  cost  to 
employ  help. 

Some  stores  sell  high-priced  merchan- 
dise; others  feature  a  moderate -price 
line.  The  experience  and  skill  and  the 
potential  productivity  of  employees  In 
these  stores  Is  different.  If  the  retailer 
Is  in  downtown  Chicago,  the  stores  are 
bigger  and  busier.  Employees'  produc- 
tivity is  higher  and  wage  rates  reflect 
this.  If  the  retailer  Is  In  a  courthouse 
town  in  rural  Kansas,  far  away  from  the 
metropolitan  areas,  the  wage  structure 
is  at  a  lower  level. 

Retailing  needs  people  of  varied  abili- 
ties and  skills.  In  variety  stores,  for  ex- 
ample, sales  of  $7  per  employee-hour,  is 
considered  good  performance  by  a  sales- 
girl who  sells  such  items  as  ribbon, 
thread,  stationery,  and  so  forth.  To  sell 
such  items  does  not  require  any  unusual 
skill,  such  as  Is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
a  salesgirl  In  a  department  store  where 
high-price  items  of  clothing  are  sold  and 
where  sales  of  $7  per  hour  would  mean 
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bankruptcy  for  the  store.  Because  of 
this  mark^  difference,  variety  stores  are 
able  to  use  much  more  marginal  help 
than  could  be  used  in  a  department 
store. 

If  the  $1  minimum  becomes  effective, 
it  would  mean  first,  that  all  covered 
workers  in  a  community  would  first  be 
paid  $1  and  ultimately  $1.25.  Retailers 
would  have  to  increase  the  wages  of  any 
person  receiving  less  regardless  of  what 
work  the  employees  did,  or  how  much 
the  particular  work  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  The  covered 
employer  in  a  community  would  be 
forced  to  raise  the  salary  of  each  and 
every  employee  who  made  more  than  $1 
an  hour  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  same 
percentage  of  the  amount  paid  to  the 
lowest  paid  employee.  Retailing  is  no 
different  from  other  industries  when  it 
comes  to  maintaining  wage  differentials 
dependent  on  skill  and  knowledge. 

Hence,  if  an  employer  by  law  is  re- 
quired to  raise  an  employee  from  75  cents 
to  $1,  what  happens  to  the  employee 
who  presently  received  $1.25  per  hour 
in  the  same  store?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. A  proportionate  increase  must 
result.  And  where  will  the  added  costs 
come  from?  Certainly  not  out  of  pres- 
ent profits,  for  if  my  information  Is 
correct,  current  net  profits  from  mer- 
chandising operations  in  the  general 
merchandising  field  amounts  to  2.4  per- 
cent- of  net  sales. 

•An  extension  of  the  minimum  wage 
to  retailing  will  result  in  two  things: 
first,  increase  in  prices  by  retailers  to 
meet  the  additional  operating  costs,  thus 
bringing  about  further  inflation;  or  sec- 
ond, additional  unemployment  brought 
about  by  a  reduction  in  sales  help  in 
order  to  hold  selling  costs. 

Marginal  workers  would  have  to  be 
replaced;  housewives  and  students  seek- 
ing part-time  jobs  may  find  this  type  of 
employment  no  longer  available. 

Many  stores  in  retailing  employ  on  a 
part-time  and  even  on  a  full-time  basis 
sales  help  whose  ages  range  from  45  to 
65,  also  m  many  instances  too  old  to 
secure  employment  in  industry.  Many 
of  these  employees  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  breadwinners  but  they  need 
their  jobs  to  supplement  the  family  in- 
come. These  people  will  have  to  go  and 
many  would  be  replaced  by  a  yoimger 
group  with  more  vitality  and  capacity 
for  greater  production.  And  what  about 
the  handicapped  worker?  What  will 
happen  to  him' 

We  in  the  Middle  West  believe  in  the 
free  enterprise  system,  in  business, 
where  competition  in  a  free  economy  is 
the  final  determining  factor  of  prices, 
for  our  labors  and  the  products  we  sell. 
In  a  free  enterprise  system  such  as  ours 
we  cannot  legislate  prosperity.  It  must 
be  earned. 

Many  now  marginal  firms  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  if  this  legislation 
Is  put  into  effect.  A  person  without  a 
job — and  we  presently  have  many  unem- 
ployed— will  not  be  helped  by  an  increase 
in  minimum  wage  or  an  extension  in 
coverage.  What  we  need  most  are  jobs 
and  jobs  cannot  be  legislated.  In  fact, 
this  legislation  extended  to  retail  and 
service  establishments  will  create  further 


unemployment.  Let  us  keep  further 
Federal  intervention  away  from  the 
Main  Streets  of  our  towns  and  cities.  If 
legislation  is  necessary'  to  remedy  local 
conditions,  then  let  the  States  handle 
their  own  problems  clo.ser  home  where 
they  are  conversant  with  the  details  and 
the  changing  condition's. 

Federal  laws  must  apply  uniformly  to 
all  States  regardless  of  need  or  condi- 
tions. State  laws  are  geared  to  each 
State's  specific  requirements. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
HoLLANDl ,  and  I  should  like  to  expound  a 
little  more  in  detail  on  one  of  the  points 
he  made  in  his  opening  remarks  cover- 
ing a  very  technical  and  complex  feature 
of  the  bill. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  requires  that  each  newly 
covered  employee  in  retail  and  service 
industries  be  compensated  for  his  em- 
ployment in  excess  of  the  hours  stated 
in  the  proposed  bill  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  1 '  2  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed. 

Many  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments are  opened  for  long  hours  of 
every  business  day.  The  proposed  bill 
establishes  a  workweek  for  retail  and 
service  emfji^e^  of  44  hours  during 
the  2d  year  2tom  the  effective  date  of 
its  enactraliWr  42  hours  during  the  3d 
year,  and  40  hours  after  the  expiration 
of  the  3d  year.  Every  retail  and  service 
employee  working  longer  that  these  stip- 
ulated hoxirs  in  a  workweek,  and  who  is 
covered  by  the  proposed  legislation, 
mui-.t  legally  receive,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  not  less  than  !'_>  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed. 

The  present  law  defines  "regular  rate" 
to  include  "all  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment paid  to,  or  on  behalf  of  the 
employee,"  except  for  payments  of  seven 
kinds  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
present  act.  The  proposed  bill  does  not 
make  any  basic  change  in  this  definition 
of  "regular  rate." 

A  serious  problem  arises  over  the  ques- 
tion of  what  payments  are  Included  in 
the  "regular  rate"  on  which  retail  and 
service  employers  mu.st  calculate  over- 
time compensation  for  each  employee. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  that 
under  the  act  regular  rate  includes 
much  more  than  the  ba.sic  hourly  wage, 
salary  or  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee. When,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions, must  so-called  fringe  benefits, 
extra  compensation,  and  contributions 
paid  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  his 
employees  be  included  in  "regular 
rate?" 

We  are  dealing  here  with  very  techni- 
cal provisions  of  the  present  act. 
Whether  or  not  these  provisions  have 
created  major  problems  up  until  now. 
they  most  certainly  will  caus^  serious 
difficulties  if  retail  and  service  employers 
become  covered  by  the  act  as  the  main 
bill  proposes.  Complying  with  the  over- 
time requirements  of  this  law  will  be  a 
complex   problem   for  many   retail  and 


service  businesses  which  will  be  blan- 
keted under  the  act  by  the  proposed 
bill. 

Most  of  these  businesses  do  not  have 
le<-;al  departments,  nor  do  they  regularly 
employ  the  administrative  staff  which 
will  be  required  for  theii*  understand- 
ing and  complj-nng  witK  the  overtime 
provisions.  Numerous  'technical,  legal, 
and  administrative  requirements  govern 
when  an  employer  shall  add  fringe 
benefits,  extra  compensation,  and  con- 
tributions to  regular  rate  on  which  over- 
time must  be  calculated. 

When  do  such  fringe  pajTnents  as 
prizes,  gifts,  awards,  bonuses,  and  pay- 
ments covering  pension,  profit  sharing, 
thrift,  and  savings  plans,  as  well  as  pay- 
ments covering  old  age,  retirement,  life, 
accident  or  health  insurance  have  to  be 
added  to  the  regular  wage,  salary  or 
compensation  of  an  employee  to  deter- 
mine his  overtime  compensation? 
Sometimes  under  the  law  such  pay- 
ments are  excluded  from  the  regular 
rate.  Sometimes  such  payments  are 
included  in  the  regular  rate. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  complexities  to 
which  this  kind  of  legislation  can  lead. 
I  invite  his  attention  to  the  Income  tax 
regulations,  specifically  section  1.402  b) 
under  retirement  plans.  This  shows 
how  complicated  and  almost  impossible 
of  enforcement  this  type  of  legislation 
can  be. 

Many  employers  in  retail  and  service 
businesses  pay  bonuses  to  their  em- 
ployees. These  bonuses  are  only  ex- 
cluded from  regular  rate  when  they  are 
what  is  termed  discretionary. 

Section  7(d;i3)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  provides  that  the  regular 
rate  shall  not   be  deemed  to  include: 

(3)  Bums  paid  In  recognition  of  •ervlcea 
performed  during  a  given  period  IX  either. 
(a)  both  the  fact  that  payment  Is  to  be 
made  a&d  the  amount  of  the  payment*  are 
determined  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  em- 
ployer at  or  near  the  end  of  the  period  and 
not  pumuant  to  any  prior  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  promise  causing  the  employee  to 
expect  such  payment*  regularly;  or  (b)  the 
payment*  are  made  pursuant  to  a  bona  flde 
profit-fiharlng  plan  or  trust  or  bona  fide 
thrift  or  savings  plan,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administrator  set  forth  In  ap- 
propriate regulations  which  he  shall  Issue, 
having  due  regard  among  other  relevant 
factors,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  employee  are  determined  without 
rc'zard  to  hours  of  work,  production,  or 
efficiency. 

Consider  the  practical  application  of 
this  complex  rule  to  the  thousands  of  en- 
terprises proposed  to  be  covered  by  the 
proposed  bill.  How  is  a  retailer  to  know 
when  It  will  be  considered  that  he  has 
retained  sole  discretion  with  respect  to 
a  bonus  payment  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  that  pajmn*.nt?  Every 
word,  deed  or  act  of  the  employer  during 
an  employment  interview  would  have  to 
be  considered.  If  he  told  a  prospective 
employee  almost  anything  concerning 
bonuses  it  could  be  construed  that  he  had 
said  something  causing  the  employee  to 
expect  them. 

This  would  mean  that  such  payment 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  "regular 
rate"  on  which  overtime  must  be  cal- 
culated. 
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other  very  complex  problems  arise 
when  pajTnents  in  the  nature  of  gifts 
made  at  Christmas  time,  or  on  other 
special  occasions,  or  as  reward  for  serv- 
ice, are  excluded  from  regular  rate. 
Similarly  contributions  made  by  an  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  a  plan  for  providing 
old  age,  retirement,  life,  accident  or 
health  insurance  or  similar  benefits  for 
employees.  Sometimes  pajTnents  made 
pursuant  to  a  profit-sharing  plan,  or 
thrift  or  savings  plan  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Administrator  and 
therefore  are  included  in  the  regular 
rate. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  jiending  bill, 
thousands  of  retail  and  service  busi- 
nesses would  be  subjected  to  the  costly 
and  extremely  difficult  burden  of  com- 
plying with  complex  overtime  require- 
ments. If  the  bill  is  enacted  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  ine\'itable  that  many 
of  these  businesses  will  find  themselves 
in  technical  violation  of  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  law,  with  all  of  the 
expense,  litigation,  and  increased  gov- 
ernmental policing  It  will  entail. 

Any  employer  who  violates  tiie  over- 
time provisions  of  the  act  is  liable  to 
the  employee  or  employees  affected  for 
the  amount  of  the  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation, and  an  additional  equal 
amoimt  as  liquidated  damages.  Action 
to  collect  such  amount  can  be  taken  not 
only  by  the  employee  or  employees  con- 
cerned, but  also  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

It  is  true  that  the  pending  measure 
would  give  retail  and  service  businesses 
1  year  after  its  enactment  l)efore  any 
overtime  provisions  would  apply.  But  I 
submit  that  these  provisions,  as  stated 
in  the  present  act.  and  as  interpreted  by 
the  Administrator,  are  impracticable  to 
comply  with  if  the  act  is  extended  to 
retail  and  service  bii.' messes. 

The  proponents  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation have  asserted  that  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  prevent  substandard  wages. 
A  careful  study  of  the  bill  will  show  that 
this  is  not  its  only  purpose.  Another 
purpose  is  to  force  ui>on  businesses  here- 
tofore exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standanls  Act.  rigid,  com- 
plex, and  burdensome  Federal  control 
over  wages  and  hours.  Its  effect  will, 
moreover,  be  to  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  business  growth. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that, 
granted  the  prevention  of  substandard 
wages  is  a  laudable  objective,  there  is 
the  old  saying  that  the  end  does  not  jus- 
tify the  means.  The  end  objective  of  the 
bill,  to  prevent  substandard  wages,  does 
not  justify  the  ema;5culation  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Clause  and  the  Con- 
stitution, which  I  have  sworn  in  my  oath 
of  office  to  uphold. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
bringing  out  a  point  which  has  beeen  lit- 
tle discussed  In  the  debate  up  to  this 
time.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Holland  amend- 
ment. The  Holland  amendment  would 
wisely  remove  from  coverage  by  the  pro- 
posed bill  retailers,  launderers,  and 
cleaners. 
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I  am  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  for  several  reasons.  The 
first  Is  that  retailing  is  not  interstate 
commerce.  Wliat  authority  is  there  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  with  regard  to 
retailing?  The  only  provision  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  it  is  assumed 
that  Congress  has  the  authority  is  arti- 
cle I.  section  8,  clause  3,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

This  clause  does  not  provide  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  within  a  State.  It  says 
■'commerce  among  the  several  States." 
■'Among  the  several  States'  means  in- 
terstate commerce.  That  is  what  the 
Constitution  provides  in  clause  3  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  constitutional 
basis  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  pass  a 
law  with  regard  to  wages  in  retail  sties 
as  is  now  proposed  in  the  Senate.  Re- 
tail business  is  not  commerce  among  the 
several  States.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
stretch  the  commerce  clause  in  such  a 
manner,  for  we  are  without  constitu- 
tional authority  to  do  so. 

The  second  reason  why  I  am  oppo;>ed 
to  the  provision  of  the  proposed  lavs  is 
illustrated  by  a  letter  which  I  have  rea 
ceived  from  a  constituent  in  Columbia. 
S.C.,  dated  April  10.  1961.  This  is  typi- 
cal of  many  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject.    It  reads: 

DcAK  Senator  Thukmond:  Surveys  In 
three  major  South  Carolina  cities  show  that 
If  the  $1.25  plus  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time bill  should  pass,  an  average  of  better 
than  10  percent  of  retail  employees  will 
lose  their  Jobs.     (See  attached  sheet.) 

I  shall  refer  to  the  sheet  in  a  few 
minutes. 

An  old  man  my  firm  will  release  Is  now 
earning  a  minimum  Income  but  will  not  be 
worth  the  new  rate  and  has  Uttie  chance 
of  anding  a  job  at  •1.25  per  hour. 

The  several  young  men  to  be  released  are 
making  their  way  now  but  their  department 
cannot  stand  any  Increase  In  cost  and  most 
of  this  work  will  have  to  be  discontinued. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  past  minimum 
wage  laws  that  fewer  people  will  be  working 
to  support  more  people  on  relief.  Instead 
of  helping  labor,  it  only  adds  to  the  laborer's 
tax  burden.  Muny  small  firms  wiU  be  badly 
hurt  or  forced  to  close. 

Should  the  man  with  lesser  skill  be  told 
you  cannot  work  unless  you  can  earn  $1.25 
per  hour? 

Yours  very  truly. 

Rice  Mrsic  House, 
EiCERT  S.  Rice. 

That  letter  came  from  the  operator  of 
a  retail  store  in  the  capital  city  of  my 
State.  That  is  what  he  thinks  about  the 
proposed  legislation  I  have  received 
letter  after  letter  along  the  same  line 
from  the  proprietors  of  small  busineiises. 

Is  it  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  close 
little  stores  and  turn  all  the  business  over 
to  the  big  chainstore.s?  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  grant  a  monopoly  to 
a  few  big  businesses  in  the  Nation?  The 
further  we  proceed  along  this  line,  the 
closer  we  shall  come  to  doing  exactly 
that.  If  a  man  owns  a  house  which  is 
vacant,  will  he  raise  the  rent?  Consid- 
ering  all    the    unemployment   we   hear 


about.  Is  it  planned  to  put  more  persons 
out  of  jobs'  A  great  effort  is  being  made 
now.  it  is  said,  to  provide  more  employ- 
ment 'Why  seek  to  provide  more  em- 
ployment, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  plan  to  put  more  i>eople  out  of 
work? 

In  my  hometown  of  Aiken.  S.C,  there 
is  a  small  drugstore  which  employs  20 
persons.  The  ovnier  of  that  store  told 
me  that  many  of  his  employees  are  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  and  in  the  summer, 
college  boys  and  girls.  Also,  some  of  his 
other  employees  are  persons  who  are  too 
old  to  work  at  most  other  jobs.  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  store.  Some  of  them 
are  disabled  persons.  The  proprietor 
told  me  that  if  this  bill  be  enacted,  he 
will  have  to  release  all  but  eight  em- 
ployees and  operate  on  a  self-service 
basis.  Any  action  so  drastic  as  to  cause 
a  small  drugstore  in  my  hometown  to 
release  12  out  of  20  employees  is.  it 
appears  to  me.  unreasonable. 

According  to  the  table  which  Mr  Rice 
attached  to  his  letter,  a  survey  was  made 
in  Columbia,  S.C,  among  27  employers, 
selected  at  random.  Those  27  employers 
emplov-  2.189  persons.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  the  bill  passes,  the  27  employers 
will  lay  off  296  to  322  employees. 

A  similar  survey  was  made  in  Green- 
ville, SC  ,  among  25  employers  employ- 
ing: 1.796  persons.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
the  bill  passes,  from  175  to  247  employees 
in  Greenville  will  be  laid  off. 

In  Spartanburg,  S.C.  19  employers 
were  contacted  at  random.  They  em- 
ploy from  843  to  848  employees,  a  few 
of  them  part  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
If  the  bill  pas.'^es.  168  full-time  employees 
and  13  part-time  employees  will  be 
laid  off. 

The  statistics  from  those  few  cities  and 
those  few  employees,  I  think,  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  impact  the  bill  will  have  on 
retail  employment  and  the  jobs  of  the 
clerks  who  work  in  the  retail  stores  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  same  conse- 
quences will  prevail  across  the  country. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  unwise  to 
allow  this  retail  coverage  to  remain  in 
the  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Holland 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  .vield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  because  it  will  ac- 
complish what  I  favor,  and  I  think  it  will 
stop  the  distortion  of  the  Constitution. 

So  many  persons  have  pointed  out  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  bill  and  I  w-ish  to 
PK)int  out  an  additional  inconsistency. 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  things  that 
has  even  been  attempted  On  pace  30. 
in  the  first  proviso  of  paragraph  '3* ,  line 
4,  we  read: 

Provided,    That    75    per    centum    of    such 

establishment's  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  such  services  is  made  to  customers  who 
are  not  engaged  In  a  mining,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  commercial,  or  communica- 
tions business. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  courts  will  ever 
interpret  the  language  in  this  way. 
nevertheless  it  can  be  construed  in  this 
fashion.     Suppose  a  person  engaged  in 
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a  mining,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, commercial,  or  communications 
business,  sends  his  personal  apparel  to 
a  laui-dry.  It  then  becomes  the  laundr>' 
operator's  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  customer  is  engaged 
in  any  of  those  businesses.  This  for  the 
reason  that  the  test  as  specified  by  the 
language  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  busi- 
ness in  which  the  customer  is  engaged. 
It  does  not  provide  that  the  business  be 
commercial — rather,  the  customer. 

So  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
language,  if  a  person  sends  his  personal 
apparel  to  a  laundry,  and  if  he  is  en- 
gaged in  any  of  the  businesses  I  have 
enumerated,  this  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  25  percent  'com- 
mercial" provision  allowed  the  laundries. 

I  point  out  the  basic  flaw  in  this  kind 
of  proposed  legislation.  Originally  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  provided,  in  paragraph  6<^a)  : 

Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  ol  his 
employees  who  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  at 
the  following  rates. 

It  then  becomes  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  "production"  means.  So  we 
refer  to  paragraph  3ij*  of  the  same  act. 
It  provides: 

"Produced"  means  produced,  manufac- 
tured, mined,  handled,  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner worked  on  in  any  State;  and  for  the 
purposes  erf  this  Act  an  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  if  such  employee  was  employed 
In  producing,  manufacturing,  mining,  han- 
dling, transporting,  or  in  any  other  manner 
working  on  such  goods,  or  In  any  closely 
related  process  or  occupation  directly  essen- 
tial to  the  production  thereof,  In  any  State. 

That  is  the  standard  which  has  been 
accepted  in  this  area  up  to  this  time. 
Every  Senator  is  acquainted  with  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  2  or  3  years  ago. 
which  provided  for  the  inclusion  not  only 
of  busmesses  which  affected  interstate 
commerce,  but  also  of  businesses  which 
competed  with  businesses  which  affected 
interstate  commerce.  So  there  is  no 
question  about  the  intentions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  type  of  legislation. 
Their  intentions  are  to  broaden  and 
twist  the  Constitution  until  the  Federal 
Grovernment  actually  sits  in  the  lap  of 
every  businessman  in  the  United  States. 

Compare  the  standards  of  the  present 
act  With  the  bill  presently  before  us. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as 
amended,  provides  that  the  work  must  be 
at  least  a  closely  related  process  or 
occupation  directly  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  goods.  The  bill  be- 
fore us.  provides,  on  page  14 : 

"Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce"  means 
any  of  the  following  In  the  activities  of 
which  employees  are  so  engaged.  Including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person. 

Anyone  who  has  touched  the  product 
at  any  point  along  the  line,  which  has 
ever  crossed  a  State  line,  immediately 
becomes  subject  to  this  new  criterion  or 
standard,  this  new  bending  or  new  warp- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  That's  what  is 
sought  to  be  done  now. 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  I 
cannot  understand  why  anyone  should 


desire  that  the  Federal  Government  im- 
pose such  standards  upon  the  people. 
Under  the  standards  set  forth  In  the 
bill,  there  will  be  not  one,  but  thousands, 
of  businesses  situated  across  the  street 
from  one  another,  handling  substantiallj' 
the  same  kind  of  goods,  and  making  the 
same,  or  substantially  the  same,  net 
profits.  Some  of  them  will  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  while  similar 
businesses  across  the  street  will  be  ex- 
empt. This  will  be  inevitable,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  warping  and  twisting  sought 
to  be  done  by  the  bill. 

I  seriously  urge  all  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator   from   South   Dakota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  Holland  amendment,  and 
I  de.sire  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  on  the 
very  effective  and  very  intelligent  battle 
he  is  waging  in  behalf  of  the  small  busi- 
ness people  of  the  country,  the  people 
living  in  our  rural  areas,  and  the  con- 
sumers generally,  who  would  have  to  pay 
the  additional  costs  of  the  extensions 
proposed  by  this  measure. 

In  this  country  there  are  thousands  of 
small  local  retail  and  service  firms  with 
annual  sales  over  $1  million.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  presently  holds  that 
department  stores,  variety  stores,  and 
grocery  stores  with  sales  that  exceed  SI 
million  may  still  be  classified  as  "small." 
It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  no  single 
test  using  annual  sales  can  accurately 
serve  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
large  firms  from  small  firms  engaged  in 
retail  or  service  or  merchandizing 
trades. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  features  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  would  submit  small, 
local  retail  and  service  establishments 
to  coverage  under  the  act,  or  at  best 
to  years  of  uncertainty  over  whether 
they  are  covered  by  the  act,  because 
of  their  own  programs  of  mutual  self- 
help.  As  we  know,  independent  retailers 
have  joined  together  in  groups,  to  assist 
each  other  in  many  and  various  aspects 
of  their  business.  These  include  financ- 
ing, purchasing,  merchandising,  promo- 
tion, and  management. 

They  have  been  driven  to  that  by  the 
constant  exparision  and  growth  of  big 
business  and  by  the  development  of 
chainstore  merchandising.  They  have 
developed  this  method  of  mutual  self- 
help,  to  assist  themselves  in  meeting 
modern  competitive  conditions. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  bill,  as  written, 
threatens  to  make  the  law  applicable  to 
many  .small  independent  retailers  with 
less  than  a  million  dollars'  annual  sales, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
joined  together  in  self-help  groups. 
This  comes  about  because  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  they  could  be  held  to 
have  either  a  unified  operation  or  one 
under  common  control,  and  therefore 
each  of  their  establishments  would  be 
classified  together  as  an  "enterprise ' 
with  annual  sales  of  $1  million  or  more. 


The  bill  could  cover  every  establish- 
ment in  such  group  or  groups,  by  re- 
quiring them  to  aggregate  the  annual 
sales  of  all  their  members,  rather  than 
making  the  test  of  coverage  depend  upon 
the  actual  annual  sales  of  each  individ- 
ual small  retail  establishment. 

Consider  the  situation  where  a  whole- 
sale supplier  and  a  group  of  retailers 
have  concluded  a  financial  arrangement 
whereby  the  wholesaler  is  supplying  the 
funds  to  enable  the  retailers  to  get 
started  in  business.  The  wholesaler,  be- 
cause he  Is  investing  heavily  in  such 
businesses,  has  certain  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  the  retailers.  The 
wholesaler  may.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  initial  stage  own  the  physical  assets 
of  these  stores,  or  he  may  have  a  con- 
troUmg  interest  in  them — for  instance, 
in  the  counters  or  the  refrigeration 
equipment  or  some  other  equipment.  It 
is  clear  that  such  arrangements  can.  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  will,  produce  situa- 
tions where  either  a  unified  operation  or 
common  control  will  result.  If  this  bill 
passes,  it  will  be  contended  that  the  re- 
tailers involved  in  such  financial  ar- 
rangements will  not  have  control  over 
them,  with  the  result  that  their  sales 
volume  will  be  added  together  to  pro- 
duce the  magic  figure  of  $1  million. 
This  means  that  although  they  operate 
businesses  having  annual  sales  of  less 
than  $1  million  a  year,  they  will  be  cov- 
ered under  the  "enterprise"  definition 
in  the  bill. 

Not  only  could  the  provision  be  con- 
strued to  combine  the  sales  of  separately 
owned  businesses  for  profit;  it  might  also 
be  applied  to  separately  owned  busi- 
nesses joined  together  in  a  trade  asso- 
ciation group.  As  all  of  us  know,  a 
trade  association  is  an  organization  hav- 
ing a  common  business  interest,  the 
purposes  of  which  are  to  promote  that 
interest.  Its  activities  are  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  business  conditioros 
in  one  or  more  lines  of  businesses.  Can 
we  srfy.  as  a  matter  of  po.sitive  judgment, 
that  a  group  of  businesses  which  have 
joined  together  in  activities  carried  on 
by  a  trade  association  could  not  be  held 
to  be  a  single  "enterprise"  under  the 
broad  definition  of  that  term  used  by  this 
bill?  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  provides — 

"Bnterprlse"  means  the  related  activities 
performed  (either  through  unified  operation 
or  common  control)  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  a  common  business  purjx>8e. 

Mr.  President,  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  of  businesses  and  business  ar- 
rangements in  this  country  could  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
small,  independent  and  local  establish- 
ments with  less  than  $1  million  annual 
sales  within  the  broad  concept  of  a  mil- 
lion-dollar "enterprise."  as  defined  in 
this  bill.  Neither  the  committee  nor  this 
body  can  possibly  anticipate  all  such 
situations. 

Neither  can  any  administrator  do  so 
or  categorically  declare  which  concerns 
are  covered  by  the  bill  and  which  con- 
cerns are  not  covered  by  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  has  a  proviso 
clause  which  states: 

Provided.  That,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  subsection,  a  local  retail  or  service  es- 
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tabllshment  which  la  under  Independent 
ownership  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  so 
operated  or  controlled  a«  to  be  oUier  than 
a  separate  and  distinct  enterprise  by  reason 
of  any  arrangement,  which  includes,  but  Is 
not  necessarily  Umlte*!  to,  on  agreement.  ( Ij 
that  It  wUl  sell,  or  sell  only,  certain  good* 
specified  by  a  partlci:lar  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  adrertls€T.  or  (3)  that  It  will 
Join  with  other  such  local  establishments  In 
the  same  Industry  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lective purcha-slng.  or  (3)  that  It  wUl  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  goods  or  use 
the  brand  name  of  a  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  advertiser  within  a  specified  area, 
or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  occupies 
premises  leased  to  It  by  a  person  who  al.'o 
leases  premises  to  other  retail  or  service 
establishments. 

The  interpretation  of  this  provision 
raises  a  host  of  questions.  'When  is  a 
local  retail  or  service  establishment  un- 
der Independent  ownership?  I  submit 
that  the  majority  report  fails  to  answer 
this  question  and  many  more  raised  by 
this  ambiguous  proviso. 

We  know  from  past  experience.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  courts,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Administrator  will 
extend  the  provisions  of  any  bill  we  pass 
on  this  subject;  they  will  do  so  as  broadly 
In  favor  of  coverage  as  possible.  We 
know  that  every  exemption  will  be  con- 
strued as  narrowly  as  possible. 

One  needs  only  read  the  three  cases 
decided  yesterday  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  general  field  of  labor  rela- 
tionships, to  recognise  generally  what  the 
courts  will  do.  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  elasticity  of  such  a  provision.  They 
will  stretch  and  expand  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  including  and  covering  more  and 
more  elements  of  labor;  they  will  do  that 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  place  little  reliance  on 
what  might  appear  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  definition  of  "'enterprise,"  as  con- 
tained in  the  proviso  clause  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cited  only  some 
of  the  more  obvious  situations  that  come 
to  mind.  These  can  be  multiplied  many 
times  over.  Each  of  us  can  speculate  on 
what  might  happen  under  a  given  set  of 
circimistances  with  which  we  are  per- 
sonally familiar,  or  about  which  we  have 
heard.  But  the  courts  will  have  the  last 
word ;  and  no  one  can  accurately  specu- 
late in  regard  to  any  safeguards  the 
Supreme  Court  will  support  when  the 
time  for  adjudication  comes.  Mean- 
while, thousands  of  small  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  our  passing  a  bill  with  vague 
and  confused  lansruage. 

Very  few  retailers  have  the  means  to 
engage  legal  experts  conversant  with  the 
hundreds  of  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  their  business 
operations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
rural  areas  there  are  very  few  attorneys 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
P^ir  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  thou- 
sands of  administrative  rulings  and  deci- 
sions interpreting  the  application  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  approach  a  prob- 
lem which  should  concern  all  of  us. 
whether  we  are  concerned  about  the  ex- 
tension of  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
or  not.    This,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most 


serious  and  basic  questions  which  should 
be  of  major  concern. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Adminis- 
trator has  the  authority  to  examine  the 
books  of  a  local  company  to  determine 
whether,  first,  he  is  subject  to  coverage; 
and  second,  if  he  is  subject  to  coverage, 
whether  he  is  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
In  the  field  of  retailing  this  means  test- 
ing the  question  of  whether: 

First.  It  is  a  retail  establishment,  rec- 
ognized as  such  in  the  industry. 

Second.  "Whether  75  percent  of  the 
sales  "are  retail  and  so  recognized. 

Third.  VThether  50  percent  of  the  sales 
are  within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment Ls  located. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
exhausted  the  4  additional  minulcs 
granted  me  by  the  minority  leader?  I 
think  I  have  only  exhausted  the  time 
first  granted  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  grant  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 4  minutes  on  the  bill 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  the  investigator  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  establishment  is  not  re- 
tail under  the  foregoing  test,  he  then 
examines  the  books  of  the  company  to 
determine  whether  all  of  the  employees 
have  been  paid  the  minimum  rate  and 
time  and  one-half  for  all  hours  over  40. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  investi- 
gator's authority  should  stop  at  this 
point.  I  believe  I  am  correct  In  saying 
that  he  could  be  enjoined  from  investi- 
gating any  further.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  proposed  law.  the  investigator 
not  only  would  have  all  the  authority 
mentioned  above,  but  he  would  be  au- 
thorized to  go  far  beyond  and  investi- 
gate into  the  very  depths  the  retailer's 
operation.  He  would  have  authority 
equal  to  that  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Investigator;  he  would  have  authority 
equal  to  that  of  the  OPA.  OPS.  and 
WPB  investi.eator;  he  would  have  au- 
thority equal  to  that  of  the  alien  prop- 
erty investigator  during  World  War  II. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  end  to  his  investigative  auUior- 
ity?  How.  Mr.  President,  would  an 
investigator  be  able  to  determine  whether 
a  particular  retailer  was  a  part  oi  an 
enterprise  unless  he  delved  into  the  raost 
detailed  and  personal  life  of  the  ovmer 
of  a  retail  establishment,  unless  he  were 
able  to  see  every  transaction,  everj'  con- 
tract, every  bank  account,  every  foixnal 
or  informal  arrangement,  every  family 
connection,  and  every  mortgage? 

Of  course,  the  investigator,  in  order 
to  carry  out  such  duties,  would  have  to 
have  wide  range  of  investigative  au- 
thority. Once  having  made  tlie  investi- 
gation and  havmg  convinced  himself, 
subject  to  the  fraility  of  judgment  that 
any  human  being  would  have,  havmg 
determined  in  fact  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual must  come  under  the  coverage 
of  the  act,  then  the  poor  local  individual 


retailer  has  only  a  Hobson's  choice. 
Either  he  must  go  to  the  great  expense 
of  tn'ing  to  find  knowledgeable  counsel 
•w.ho  can  guide  him  in  representation 
before  the  Government,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  courts,  or  he  must  surrender 
to  the  decision  of  the  investigator  and 
subject  himself  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  act  with  all  of  the  extra 
costs  involved. 

By  forcing  coverage  upon  small  busi- 
nesses and  rural  establishments  not  eco- 
nomically able  to  meet  these  extra  costs, 
by  forcing  upon  such  individuals  the  in- 
creased cost  of  doing  business,  we  are 
definitely  not  helping  the  employees  of 
that  establishment.  When  we  simply 
provide  in  the  law  that  we  guarantee  an 
individual  a  certain  wage  which  he  is 
not  receiving,  without  at  the  same  time 
assuring  him  that  he  can  continue  in  his 
job,  we  do  not  increase  his  income;  vi-e 
simply  increase  his  disappointment,  be- 
cause he  is  more  disappointed  at  losing 
his  job  and  being  unemployed  In  a  posi- 
tion where  he  might  have  received  $1.25 
an  hour  than  in  keeping  a  job  which 
paid  him  only  $1  an  hour. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  have  a 
right  to  work  and  the  right  to  earn  a 
living  and  the  opportunity  to  hold  a 
job  at  their  own  levels  of  capability  and 
productibility.  If  by  too  reckless  an 
action  or  too  fast  an  action  here 
we  make  it  impossible  for  enterprises  to 
continue  to  keep  their  present  employees 
engaged  and  thus  force  people  out  of 
work,  and  do  it  without  in  anj'  way 
benefiting  anyone  whatsoever,  we  in 
fact  injure  a  great  many  people.  We 
also  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  every 
family's  budget  and  the  expenses  of 
eveiT  family  which  buys  groceries,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  products,  because  some- 
where these  extra  costs  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  or  we  are 
going  to  bankrupt  the  enterprises  in- 
volved. 

If  we  take  the  bill  without  tlie  Hol- 
land amendment,  we  also  automatically 
stimulate  the  fii-es  of  inflation,  because 
we  force  up  the  costs  to  the  individual 
family  and  individual  enterprises,  and 
cheapen  the  dollar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time   of   tlie  Senator   lias   expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  SenaU)r  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
impose  upon  every  American  who  is  a 
purchaser,  and  that  includes  us  all.  a  new 
national  sales  tax,  defined  as  mflation. 
Inflation  operates  as  a  sales  tax.  because 
it  imposes  a  tax  on  every  person  in  Amer- 
ica by  foisting  this  extra  cost  on  the 
consumer,  which  in  effect  deprives  every 
person  of  a  part  of  his  income  just  as 
surely  as  would  be  done  by  a  national 
sales  tax. 

I  think  prudence  and  good  judgment 
dictate  we  should  accept  the  Holland 
amendment  as  the  minimum  precaution 
in  trying  to  make  this  proE>osal  accept- 
able to  our  times,  as  it  affects  many  busi- 
ness concerns,  in  small  cities  and  towns 
as  well  as  small  concerns,  in  big  cities 
throughout  the  country,  and  throughout 
rural  America  especially. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamaraI. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  voted  on  two  amendments. 
One  would  have  extended  coverage  to  1.4 
million  workers.  One  would  have  ex- 
tended coverage  to  no  new  workers. 

The  pending  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  approximately  273,000  new 
workers.  The  previous  two  amendments 
we  have  voted  upon  maintain  escalation 
provisions  similar  to  the  committee  bill 
for  presently  covered  workers.  This 
point  seems  not  to  be  in  dispute. 

The  pending  Holland  amendment  es- 
tablishes the  same  escalation  for  the 
newly  covered  as  the  committee  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  Senate  appar- 
ently shares  the  committees  view  that 
all  workers  should  be  brought  under  cov- 
erage, at  eventually  the  same  wage  rates. 

However,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  accept  this  amendment,  which  ex- 
tends coverage  to  so  very  few — a  total  of 
273.000  new  workers. 

I  see  no  logic  in  a  measure  which 
would  extend  new  coverage  to  those 
working  in  transportation,  seafood, 
small  telephone  companies,  and  those 
working  in  shipping,  while  leaving  the 
2.5  million  workers  in  the  retail  field 
without  coverage.  Furthermore,  this 
amendment  would  provide  an  actual 
wage  Increase  to  only  20,000  workers 
who  are  now  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour, 
and.  eventually,  only  50.000  who  are 
paid  less  than  $1.25. 

This  compares  to  the  committee  bill 
which  would  provide  an  eventual  $1.25 
an  hour  for  4.1  million  new  workers. 
and  an  actual  wage  increase  for  1.5  mil- 
lion workers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  only  2  minutes.  I  want 
the  record  to  be  quite  clear  that  every 
small  retailer  is  exempt.  If  a  retailer 
does  less  than  $1  million  business,  he  is 
exempt.  The  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee  provides  that  3.7  percent  of 
the  businesses  are  to  be  covered  in  re- 
tailing establishments,  which  provide  34 
percent  of  the  employment. 

The  average  retail  establishment  that 
we  find  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  or  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  or  the  State  of  Kansas, 
is  exempt.  One  can  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  number  of  busi- 
nesses or  retail  establishments  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  or  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, or  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
that  do  $1  million  or  more  in  business. 
All  doing  business  under  that  amount 
are  exempt. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  a 
limited  number  of  employers  who  do 
a  large  amount  of  business  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  who  employ  one 
or  more  retail  stores. 

The  "papa  and  mama"  stores,  the  one.s 
about  which  we  hear  the  emotional 
speeches,  are  to  be  exempted,  because 
they  do  less  than  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  business  a  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  side,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  ye&a  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland!. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting;  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  !Mr.  Ellender]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  Is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35. 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


[No.  30) 

YEAS— 35 

AUott 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Beau 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Blakley 

Ervln 

Ruaaell 

Bridges 

Fulbrlght 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Stennls 

Capehart 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Jordan 

Williams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Young.  N  Dak 

Curtis 

McClellan 
NAYS— ^ 

Aiken 

Hart 

Met,ralf 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Boggs 

Hill 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Jackson 

Pa.store 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Pell 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Case.  N  J. 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Chavea 

Kucbel 

SaltonBt»U 

Church 

Lausche 

Scott 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith.  Mass 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith.  Maine 

Dodd 

Long.  La 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Engle 

Man.sfleld 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Yarbo  rough 

Gore 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

McNamara 

NOT   VOTING- 

-3 

Ellender 

Rotjertson 

Wiley 

So  the  Holland  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  briefly  to  me? 


Mr.  MANSFIFJLD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
while  ago  the  Senate  voted  on  the  so- 
called  Holland  amendment.  At  that 
time  I  was  busily  engaged  In  a  hearing 
before  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  was 
told  that  the  bell  which  indicated  the 
taking  of  the  vote  rang,  but  I  did  not 
hear  it.  If  I  had  been  in  the  Chamber 
at  that  time  and  had  voted.  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  HollanJ  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  received  word 
from  the  Senator's  committee  that  that 
is  what  happened.  That  explains  why 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not 
present  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President 

Mr   MONRONEY     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I 
offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Bush). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
conmiittee  amendment  it  is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  new  section : 

Postponement  of  Minimum  Wage  Rate  In- 
creases Adversely  Affecting  the  Economt 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Not  less  than  thirty  and  not 
more  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  each  Increase  In  minimum  wage 
rates  made  by  this  Act  (other  than  any 
such  increase  which  takes  effect  on  the  ef- 
fective date  prescribed  by  section  13  of  this 
Act),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  stating: 

(1)  Whether  or  not  any  such  increase  Is 
likely  to  result  In  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  as  reflected  In  the  indexes 
of  consumer  or  wholesale  prices,  or  other- 
wise, and 

(2)  Whether  or  not  such  Increase  Is  likely 
to  result  In  substantial  unemployment  In 
one  or  more  of  the  Industries  affected  by 
any  minimum  wage  rate  increase  made  by 
this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act;  if  the  report  required  by  this 
section  Indicates  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary. 

( 1 )  Any  such  Increase  In  minimum  wage 
rates  Is  likely  to  result  In  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  as  reflected  In 
the  Indexes  of  consumer  or  wholesale  prices, 
or  otherwise,  or 

(2)  Is  likely  to  result  In  substantial  un- 
emplojrment  In  one  or  more  of  the  Indus- 
tries affected  by  any  minimum  wage  rate 
Increase  made  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  suspend  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
Increase  In  one  or  more  Industries,  or  major 
segment  of  any  such  Industry  or  Industries, 
for  such  period  of  time  as  he  shall  deem 
advisable  but  any  such  suspension  shall  end 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  60  days  of 
contlnuotis    session   of    Congress    thereafter. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
an  Increase  In  minimum  wage  rates  Is  sus- 
pended under  this  section,  the  rates  In  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  the  suspension  shall 
continue  In  effect  during  the  period  of  such 
suspension. 
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(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  con- 
tinuity of  session  shall  be  considered  as 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die,  but  In  the  computation  of 
the  sixty-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  after  due  notice 
hear  such  witnesses  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  section.  Due  notice  of  any 
hearing  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  given  by  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  by  such  other  means  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  reasonably  calculated  to  give 
general    notice   to   interested   persons. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  Is  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as 
practicable,  without  .substantially  cur- 
tailing employment,  substandard  labor 
conditions  in  industries  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 

The  F>olicy  of  trying  to  raise  wages 
without  curtailing  employment  was 
sound  when  it  was  approved  over  20 
years  ago.  and  it  Is  sound  now. 

In  1955  when  the  minimum  wage  was 
increased  from  75  cents  to  $1  with  no 
extension  of  coverage,  2.1  millicn  work- 
ers were  then  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour 
and  received  waee  increases. 

In  contrast,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration would  both  extend  coverage 
and  increase  the  minimum  wage. 

In  acting  on  a  bill  which  would  bring 
millions  of  new  workers  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  we  must  take  every 
precaution  to  make  certain  that  no  real 
hardships  fall  upon  either  employers  or 
workers. 

It  is  obvious  that  Congress  should 
now  set  the  minimum  rate  for  the  newly 
covered  at  a  level  which  is  at  present  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  put  In  the  bill 
provisions  which  will  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  defer  the  effective  date 
of  step-up  increases  If  they  would  sub- 
stantially curtail  employment  or  signifi- 
cantly increase  prices. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  a  staff 
study  was  made  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding for  periodic  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage.  That  staff  study  urged 
as  foUows: 

That  serious  attention  be  given  to  vari- 
ous possible  methods  allowing  more  fre- 
quent but  smaller  adjustments  In  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  be  directed  to  make  specific 
recommendations  to  Congress  In  regard  to 
future  necessary  increases. 

In  other  words,  the  staff  report  was 
saying  in  essence  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  in  a  position  to  determine 
whether  economic  conditions  warrant 
changes  in  the  minimum  wage. 

We  all  must  realize  that  we  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  somewhat  hazardous  un- 
dertaking when  we  put  escalator  pro- 
visions in  a  Federal  law  because  these 
escalator  provisions  become  effective  at 
a  predetermined  time,  and  through 
their  adoption  we  would  be  attempting 
to  fore.see  future  economic  conditions, 
future  changes  in  wage  levels,  in  the  cost 


of  living,  and  in  the  ability  of  employers 
to  adjust  to  high  minimum  wages  in  the 
years  ahead. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  the  relationship  between  mini- 
mum wages  and  employment  when  he 
said: 

1.  too.  would  be  concerned  about  the  possi- 
ble adverse  effects  of  Increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  this  time  if  the  proposed  rates 
would  have  an  Impact  as  great,  for  example, 
as  the  Increase  in  the  minimum  from  75 
cents  to   $1   an   hour  had   in    1966. 

It  was  the  Senator's  opinion  that  the 
impact  of  the  bill  before  us  will  not  be 
as  great  as  the  impact  of  the  1955  bill. 
This  Is  an  arguable  point,  but  I  shall  not 
go  into  it  at  this  time. 

I  will  say.  however,  that  no  single 
industry  affected  by  the  1955  increase 
felt  an  impact  greater  than  that  which 
will  be  felt  by  the  retail  trade  we  are 
covering  under  the  committee  bill.  Let 
me  explain  why  this  Is  the  case. 

According  to  figures  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
54  percent  of  retail  employees  in  rural 
areas  are  now  earning  less  than  $1  an 
hour.  The  bill  would  raise  these  em- 
ployees gradually  to  $1  25  and  the  wage 
cost  applicable  to  these  employees  will 
Increase  not  less  than  25  percent. 
Forty-four  percent  of  employees  in  food 
stores  are  now  making  less  than  $1  an 
hour.  They  will  be  raised  to  $1.25  per 
hour  by  the  committee  bill.  This  means 
that  a  substantial  number  of  workers  in 
grocery  stores  will  have  wage  increases 
running  between  25  to  50  percent  of 
their  current  earnings. 

I  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  go  into 
the  business  of  judging  what  economic 
conditions  will  be  3  or  4  years  from  now 
without  having  some  check  which  will 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  prevent 
the  development  of  serious  economic 
consequences. 

I  think  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  will  prevent  injur^f  this  nature 
from  coming  about. 

The  bill  schedules  step-up  increases  in 
minimum  wage  rates  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. Support-ers  of  the  bill  conceded  in 
the  hearings  that  the  economic  impswit 
of  these  increases  could  only  be  esti- 
mated. 

It  is  not  possible  to  predict  exactly 
what  effect  the  minimum  wage  increases 
may  have  on  industries  to  be  newly 
covered  or  on  general  economic  condi- 
tions. Small  business,  low  wage  indus- 
tries, and  newly  covered  industries  may 
suffer  serious  economic  consequences. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  country 
may  be  greatly  different  than  it  is  now 
when  the  last  increase  goes  into  effect 
in  1964. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  opinion  whether  any  scheduled 
minimum  wage  increase  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  cost  of  living  or  result 
in  substantial  unemployment  in  any  in- 
dustry affected.  If  such  a  result  Is  not 
likely,  the  minimum  wage  increase  goes 
into  effect. 

If  an  Increased  cost  of  living  or  sub- 
stantial unemployment  in  an  affected 
industry  is  likely,  the  Secretar>-  may  sus- 


pend the  scheduled  increase  for  such  pe- 
riod of  time  as  he  thinks  necessary  or 
until  the  Congress  shall  have  been  in  ses- 
sion 60  days.  This  will  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  for  a  longer  period. 
If  the  Congress  does  not  act,  the  wage 
increase  would  go  into  effect.  The  Sec- 
retary may  revoke  the  suspension  at  his 
discretion. 

The  amendment  requires  a  report  on 
the  economic  effect  of  the  scheduled 
minimum  wage  increases. 

It  eliminates  guesswork  now  about 
conditions  4  years  ahead. 

It  provides  an  opportunity  to  take  ac- 
tion to  counteract  any  adverse  economic 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage  increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  fact  that  although  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  over  20  years  Congress 
has  never,  during  this  period,  extended 
coverage.  During  the  Senate  hearings 
Secretary  Goldberg  brought  this  sharply 
to  focus  when  he  said: 

Congress  during  the  period  since  the  min- 
imum wage  law  was  enacted  has  removed 
people  from  coverage  rather  than  contribut- 
ing to  the  coverage. 

Right  now.  we  have  relatively  fewer  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  law  than  was 
covered  when  Congress  enacted  the  law 
originally. 

So.  therefore,  we  are  undertaking 
something  new  this  session — someflhing 
which  has  not  been  done  for  over  20 
years.  It  would  serve  us  well  to  take 
note  of  how  the  original  law  worked  as 
it  applied  to  industries  covered  for  the 
first  time.  It  would  serve  us  well  to  ob- 
serve those  precautions  which  our  prede- 
cessors took  to  make  certain  that  the 
extension  of  coverage  and  rate  Increases 
they  approved  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  employment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
one  of  the  diligent  lawmakers  in  the 
Senate.  He  always  applies  himself  con- 
structively to  any  legislative  problem 
that  comes  before  the  committee  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  I  am  impressed 
by  what  he  is  saying.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  is  constructively  and  sympa- 
thetically seeking  to  give  to  the  people 
what  would  be  a  safeguard  against  what 
some  people  may  consider  to  be  a  danger 
point.  I  commend  him  for  his  thought- 
ful approach,  and  I  commend  him  for 
the  amendment  he  has  offered.  To  give 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  discretionary 
power  and  the  responsibility  which  his 
amendment  suggests  would  add  mate- 
rially to  the  practicability  and  the  work- 
ability of  the  measure. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator.  Ac- 
tually what  we  are  engaged  in  is  an 
exercise  in  prudence,  in  the  form  of  in- 
surance to  take  care  of  contingencies 
which  may  occur  in  the  future  and 
which  we  cannot  anticipate  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 
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'  Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  explore 
something  with  the  Senator.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  express- 
ing my  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  with  whom  I  sit  on  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill.  I  can 
testify  to  his  diligence.  I  am  troubled 
by  the  amendment,  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  about  several  points. 

Rrst,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  and  this  is 
hornbook  law.  but  of  course  it  should  be 
stated — that  Congress  could  at  any  time 
repeal  any  part  of  the  statute;  it  would 
not  have  to  wait  until  the  step-ups  took 
place,  but  could  withdraw  the  authority 
it  had  granted. 

Mr.  PROUTY  That  is  triie.  but  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  these  wage  rate  increases  will  go 
into  effect  at  a  time  when  Congress  is 
not  in  session.  Therefore,  rather  than 
wait,  and  perhaps  cause  serious  unem- 
plojTnent  and  serious  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  I  feel  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  action  at  the  time,  subject,  event- 
ually, to  congressional  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  desirability  of  reports.  I  had  hoped 
that  perhaps  the  amendment  could  be 
designed  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  give  us  his  views  as  to  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  cost  of  living  or 
a  substantial  increase  in  unemployment 
as  an  outcome  of  the  step-ups  I  am 
troubled,  however,  by  giving  a  Cabinet 
officer  authority  to  leave  the  American 
economy  in  doubt  for  a  rather  consider- 
able period  of  time  upon  the  definition 
of  the  word  "substantial,"  which  is  the 
only  word  of  art  used  with  reference  to 
his  authority. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  might 
con.sider  favorably,  knowing  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  an  amendment  such  as  this 
must  encounter  anyhow,  a  proposal  to 
require  a  seasonable  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  these  two  questions, 
so  that  Congress  could,  if  it  chose,  act, 
but  without  giving  the  Secretary  a  kind 
of  authority  which  leaves  the  whole 
question  up  in  the  air  in  terms  of  plan- 
ning and  certainty,  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  I  am  proceed- 
ing in  much  the  same  way  in  which  the 
matter  was  handled  when  the  law  was 
first  enacted  in  1938.  I  believe  the  Sec- 
retary was  then  given  the  authority  to 
suspend  increases  if,  in  his  judgment, 
that  seemed  to  be  necessary. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  my  time  is  limited.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  questions  will  be 
asked.  I  desire  to  complete  my  state- 
ment; then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
again. 

The  original  law  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  minimum  hourly  wages 
and  maximum  workweeks  for  employees 
engaged  in  commerce  or  engaged  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
Definite  minimums  of  25  cents  and  30 
cents  were  fixed  for  the  first  and  second 
years  respectively,  and  after  a  period  of 
7  years  a  minimum  of  40  cents  per  hour 
was  establislied,  except  in  an  industry 
in  regard  to  which  it  was  demonstrated 
that  a  rate  of  40  cents  would  substan- 
tially curtail  employment. 


That  is  what  I  was  referring  to  in  my 
answer  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  LMr.  JavitsI. 

Congress  knew  then,  as  it  must  know 
now,  that  when  we  attempt  to  foresee 
economic  conditions  2,  3.  or  4  years 
ahead,  we  are  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
business.  The  75th  Congress  set  mini- 
mum wage  rates  on  an  accelerated  basis 
the  same  as  we  are  doing  in  this  87th 
Congress,  but  they  must  have  said  to 
themselves.  "Suppose  we  guessed  wrong 
about  future  economic  conditions.  Let 
us  give  someone  the  authority  to  pre- 
vent rate  increases  from  going  into  effect 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they  will 
cause  unemployment." 

I  do  net  think  we  can  be  any  less  care- 
ful today,  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
offered  my  amendment.  When  the  time 
for  wage  rate  Increases  rolls  around,  if 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  convinced  they 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  by 
causing  substantial  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  or  unemployment,  the  raises 
will  become  effective  on  schedule.  If 
a  problem  arises  with  respect  to  one  in- 
dustry, the  old  rate  will  remain  in  effect 
for  that  industry  so  long  as  the  Secre- 
tary thinks  it  advisable. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  my 
amendment  will  not  affect  the  first  rates 
set  in  the  bill,  of  SI. 15  for  presently 
covered  workers  and  $1  for  newly  covered 
workers.  Nor  does  it  have  any  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  bill.  It  deals  only  with  those  mini- 
mum wage  raises  which  are  set  for  future 
years,  because  we  can  only  guess  what 
economic  conditions  will  exist  in  those 
years.  In  no  event  may  the  Secretary 
suspend  the  effective  date  of  an^  increase 
for  any  period  of  time  v.hicli  extends  be- 
yond 60  days  continuous  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  promised  earlier  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.    I  am  happy  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  5  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  min- 
imum wage  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
has  been  substantially  improved  over  the 
bill  proposed  last  year.  Safeguards  nec- 
essary for  continuing  emplosnnent  op- 
portunities in  small  businesses  hafve  been 
included. 

I  am  satisfied  that  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Connecti- 
cut and  other  States.  Of  major  impor- 
tance is  the  protection  it  gives  to  jobs 
in  Connecticut  against  low-wage  com- 
petition from  other  States,  primarily  in 
the  South.  Too  many  factories  have 
moved  from  our  State  to  low-wage  areas. 
The  biU  will  help  to  prevent  that  kind 
of  industry  pirating. 

Our  workers  and  our  employers  who 
pay  decent  wages  deserve  this  protection 
against  competition  based  on  substand- 
ard wage  scales. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  progressively 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law  to  several  million  addi- 
tional workers. 


I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  In 
cosponsoring  his  amendment  this  after- 
noon. I  believe  the  amendment  is  nec- 
essary because  it  comes  to  grips  with  two 
major  arguments  which  are  offered 
against  the  bill. 

The  first  is  the  danger  of  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  the  proposed  set-up 
in  wages  in  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
in  the  next  2  or  3  or  4  years,  in  the  case 
of  one  group  of  increases.  The  other  Is 
the  fact  that  by  these  stepups  unem- 
ployment may  be  caused,  and  that  is 
something  which  we  are  seeking  to 
prevent 

I  claim  that  the  Prouty-Bush  amend- 
ment is  a  cautionary  bit  of  insurance 
against  any  harmful  effects,  either  in- 
flationary or  unemployment-wise.  It  is 
unusual  for  Congress — in  fact.  I  do  not 
recall  that  it  has  been  done,  certainly 
not  since  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — to  pass  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire a  step-up  in  minimum  wages  over 
a  p>eriod  of  years  in  the  future.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  step-up.  first,  to  $1.15  in 
the  first  2  years,  and  then  to  $1.25  there- 
after, for  persons  presently  covered.  But 
for  persons  newly  brought  under  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
of  the  act,  the  bill  provides  for  a  step- 
up,  first,  to  $1  in  the  first  year  after 
enactment,  then  to  $1.05  in  the  second 
year,  to  $1.15  in  the  third  year,  and 
tliereafter  to  $1.25.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
complished over  a  period  of  4  years. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  that 
the  person  who  is  to  administer  the  act 
should  have  the  authority  to  issue  a  stay 
order  on  the  increases  if  he  l>elieves  there 
is  danger  to  the  country  either  by  foster- 
ing inflation  through  the  requirement  of 
the  increase  at  that  time,  or  there  is 
danger  of  causing  unemployment  in  any 
area  at  all.  He  should  have  the  author- 
ity, therefore,  to  place  a  stay  order  in 
effect  imtil  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  the  question. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  that  such  au- 
thority should  not  be  given  to  an  execu- 
tive officer  or  to  a  Cabinet  officer.  On 
the  contrary.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  such  an  officer 
should  have  the  authority.  This  is  the 
field  in  which  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  functions.  It  is  quite 
wise,  I  believe,  that  if  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves there  may  be  danger,  either  by  vir- 
tue of  fostering  unemployment  or  caus- 
ing an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  then 
he  should  have  the  right  to  effect  a  stay 
order  and  to  ask  Congress  to  reconsider 
the  matter  at  the  first  opportunity. 

I  think  Congress  would  be  grateful  for 
such  an  opportunity,  if  it  thought  the 
Secretary  had  found  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  proceed  with  the  step-up  in 
increases.  So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  cau- 
tionary bit  of  insurance  which  will  be 
helpful  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  Prouty-Bush  amendment  would 
cause  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
elaborate  studies  in  all  low-wage  Indus- 
tries and  report  to  Congress  on  the  Im- 
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pact  of  increasing  the  minimum  wage  in 
each  one  of  these  industries. 

The  duty  to  make  studies  and  reports 
would  impose  an  unduly  burdensome 
and  costly  duty  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Evidence  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  both  during  and 
after  hearings  held  on  this  legislation 
shows  that  the  impact  of  Increased  mini- 
mum wages  would  be  slight  even  with 
respect  to  newly  covered  workers.  In 
any  event.  Congress  can  always  act  in 
any  year  to  revise  or  modify  any  mini- 
mum wage  which  threatens  a  serious, 
adverse  effect  upon  any  segment  of  our 
economy. 

For  purp>oses  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Prouty-Bush  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  appear  to 
^  be  required  to  survey  each  industry  pres- 
ently covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  each  industry  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  increased  coverage  of 
this  act.  The  amendment  would  even  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  study  and  survey 
every  major  segment  of  every  industry 
which  would  come  within  the  act.  Carr>'- 
ing  out  these  procedures  every  year 
would  impose  intolerable  administrative 
burdens,  interfering  with  the  orderly 
application  and  enforcement  of  the  law 
Furthermore,  the  procedures  and 
methods  for  suspending  wage  increases 
for  any  industry  would  apparently  be 
subject  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  thereby  requiring  lengthy  and  elab- 
orate hearings  and  other  procedures  tak- 
ing very  substantial  periods  of  time,  per- 
haps 6  months  or  more,  with  probable 
right  of  judicial  review.  These  proce- 
dures would  be  required  in  a  situation  in 
which  time  is  of  the  essence. 

In  my  opinion,  these  procedures  would 
defeat  the  very  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  gives  extraordinary 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I, 
for  one,  do  not  wish  to  see  any  Cabinet 
officer  given  the  power  which  is  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment,  as  I  inter- 
pret it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  the  fact 
that  the  hearing  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  the  same  as  those  pres- 
ently in  the  wage  and  hour  act.  So 
there  is  no  difference  whatsoever  in  that 
respect. 

It  is  possible  that  some  administrative 
burden  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  if  our  amendment  is 
adopted.  But  certainly  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  suffer  a  few  headaches, 
rather  than  to  have  p>eople  suffer  from 
unemployment,  because  of  action  taken 
by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  it  highly  important  that  we 
exercise  prudence  in  this  respect;  and  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  myself  will  lead  to  that  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  this  very  thoughtful  amend- 
ment and  for  the  diligence  he  has  de- 
voted— as  has  also  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush  J— to  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
would  go  a  long  ways  toward  removing 
the  crystal  ball  from  the  minimum-wage 
bill.  I  believe  this  amendment  is  a  sen- 
sible way  in  which  to  phase  in  the  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  I  voted 
for  one  last  year,  and  I  intend  to  do  so 
again.  But  I  recognize  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  in  planning 
some  4  years  in  advance  as  to  the  level  of 
the  Federal  minimum  wage,  without  at 
tlie  same  time  providing  some  limited 
protective  device,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
avoid  having  the  minimum  wage  auto- 
matically increase  in  periods  when  such 
increases  might  be  unwise. 

The  best  economists  agree  that  all  of 
the  projections  on  which  the  pending 
bill  is  based  are  of  a  tenuous  nature. 
Economic  forecasts  are  a  little  like 
weather  forecasts.  It  is  always  good  to 
know  that  the  sun  will  shine,  but  it 
never  does  any  haiTn  to  have  an  um- 
brella at  hand.  This  amendment  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  economic  umbrella. 
We  hope  for  prosperity  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  justifiably  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage;  but  we  also  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  have  a  mechanism  by  which 
temporarily  to  suspend  a  scheduled 
minimum  wage  increase  if  we  encounter 
stormy  economic  conditions. 

If  our  economy  prospers — and  all  of  us 
certainly  hope  it  will— this  amendment 
will  have  no  adverse  effects  whatever 
on  this  measure.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment,  as  I  understand  it. 
only  a  decisive  and  positive  action  by 
Congress  would  prevent  the  minimum 
from  being  increased  as  specified  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  reports  that  such  an  increase 
would  be  detrimental  in  terms  of  prices 
or  jobs,  it  will  not  necessarily  be  that 
the  Congress  will  go  along.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, 30  days  before  the  increase  goes 
into  effect,  the  Secretary  would  report 
to  the  Congress.  Thereupon,  he  could 
suspend  this  particular  increase  for  60 
legislative  days;  and  before  the  end  of 
that  period  it  would  be  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  to  continue  the  suspension. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  The  Congress  will  have  the  final 
word  in  regard  to  the  entire  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  there  is  a  precedent  for  this  in  the 
present  Legislative  Reorganization  Act? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  so. 
Furthermore,  discretionary  authority 
was  given  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the 
time  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
enacted,  in  1938.    He  was,  I  believe,  given 


then  the  same  authority  which  we  are 
now  seeking  to  provide. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Of  coui'se,  the  oppo- 
nents of  minimum  wage  legislation  pre- 
dict— and  I  do  not  in  any  way  question 
their  sincerity— that  great  problems  will 
arise  following  the  extension  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Personally,  I  do 
not  accept  that  view;  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  accepts  it. 
either.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  logical 
that  we  should  provide  a  mechanism, 
such  as  that  embodied  in  the  pending 
amendment,  so  that  if  they  are  correct 
and  if  we  are  wrong,  more  congressional 
study  can  be  given  to  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  these  industries,  before 
future  scheduled  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  are  put  into  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  is 
helpful  in  that  regard,  and  is  deserving 
of  our  support. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very 
constructive  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  very  defi- 
nitely that  this  amendment  is  not  an 
effort  on  my  part  to  sabotage  the  mini- 
mum-wage bill.  I  intend  to  vote  for  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage,  regard- 
less of  whether  this  amendment  is  made 
a  part  of  the  bill  or  is  rejected. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  in  my  opinion  the  amendment  is  not 
offered  in  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
bill.  The  amendment  is  offered  in  an 
attempt  to  fortify  the  bill  and  to  provide 
some  protection  to  the  entire  economy 
and  to  the  working  men  and  women 
who  are  involved.  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  not  only  be  trusted,  but 
he  should  also  be  charged  by  Congress 
with  responsibility  to  examine  and  to 
make  sure,  each  time  a  step-up  of  the 
minimum  wage  goes  into  effect,  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  more  good  than  harm  will 
result,  and  that  no  substantial  harm  will 
come  from  the  step-ups. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes;  and  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  very  well  wel- 
come this  authority. 
Mr.  BUSH.    I  should  think  he  would. 
Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  further 
to  me? 
Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Supplementing  what 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    Con- 
necticut has  said,  inasmuch  as  I  favor 
an  increase  of  the  minimum  wage,  as 
does   the   Senator. from  Vermont,   and 
inasmuch  as  I  will  vote  for  the  bill,  as 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  either 
with    or   without   the   adoption   of   this 
amendment,  I  believe  this  amendment 
constitutes  a   constructive  move  which 
would  make  the  pending  bill  more  ac- 
ceptable to  those  whose  views  differ  with 
ours.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment could  be  a  means  of  convincing 
those  who  now  are  in  opF>osition     I  be- 
lieve that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  a  constructive  step  toward 
obtaining  the  enactment  at  this  session 
of  the  type  of  a  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion  which   many   of  us   believe   to  be 
desirable. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
Prouty-Bush  amendment  and  also  cer- 
tain questions  and  answers  which  ex- 
plain the  amendment  in  some  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

RXPLAN.^TTOM     OF     PrOUTT-BuSH     AMENDMENT. 

Wh.at  the  Amendment  Does 

1.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  re- 
port to  Congress  within  30  days  of  the  time 
the  step-by-step  minimum  wage  increases 
go  Into  effect  whether  or  not: 

(a)  Any  such  Increase  Is  likely  to  result 
In  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living,   and 

(b)  Any  such  Increase  Is  likely  to  result 
In  substantial  unemployment  in  any  In- 
dustry affected  by  the  minimum  wage 
Increases. 

2.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  suspend  the 
minimum  wage  increases  If  his  report  shows 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  or  substantial  unemployment  In  one 
or  more  industries  Is  likely  to  result  from 
the  scheduled  increases.  The  Secretary  may 
suspend  the  Increases  for  such  period  of 
time  as  he  shall  deem  advisable.  However, 
any  such  suspension  shall  end  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  60  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  thereafter. 

(Note. — The  rate  of  $1.15  per  hour  for 
presently  covered  employees  and  the  rate  of 
|1  per  hour  for  newly  covered  employees, 
Which  will  go  into  effect  120  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  are  not  affected  by  this 
amendment  ) 

QTTESTIONS       AND       AN'SWER-S      CONCERNING       THE 
PROUTT-Bt'SH    AMENDMENT 

Question.  Why  is  It  desirable  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  suspend 
minimum  wage  Increases? 

Answer.  1.  This  Is  the  first  time  Congress 
has  expanded  coverage  under  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  since  its  enactment  In 
1938 

2.  The  bill  schedules  step-up  Increases  In 
minimum  wage  rates  over  a  4-year  period.  It 
is  impossible  to  predict  what  effect  these 
IfliCreases  will  have  on  newly  covered  in- 
dustries  and   low  wage   industries. 

3.  Authority  must  be  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  suspend  increases  where  economic 
conditions  warrant  because  the  raises  will 
b3come  effective  at  times  when  Congress  is 
not   normally  In   session. 

4.  The  amendment  wUl  enable  those  who 
wish  to  vote  for  a  higher  minimum  wage 
and  expanded  coverage  to  do  so  in  a  more 
responsible  manner.  The  original  minimum 
wage  law  provided  for  step-up  Increases  from 
25  cents  to  40  cents,  but  authority  was  given 
to  exempt  from  the  40-cent  minimum  any 
Industry  In  which  the  rate  would  substan- 
tially curtail  employment.  We  should  ex- 
ercise the  same  degree  of  caution  today. 

5.  The  amendment  requires  a  timely  re- 
port on  the  possible  effects  scheduled  mini- 
mum wage  Increases  will  have  on  prices  and 
unemployment.  We  cannot  rely  on  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  will  be  received  by  Congress  9  months 
before  the  various  minimum  wage  Increases 
go   into  effect. 

Question.  Is  the  Secretary  required  to 
8usr>end  a  scheduled  minimum  wage  step-up 
If  he  Pnds  that  such  an  Increase  will  add 
substantially  to  unemployment  or  the  cost 
of  living.' 

Answer.  No.  this  Is  entirely  at  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion. 

Question.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time 
may  the  Secretary  suspend  any  scheduled 
Increase  in  minimum  wage? 


Answer.  For  20  days.  30  days,  or  such  peri- 
od as  he  may  deem  advisable.  But  the 
period  may  not  exceed  the  expiration  of  60 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after 
the  stispenslon  has  begun. 

Question.  What  happens  if  the  Secretary 
suspends  a  scheduled  minimum  wage  In- 
crease and  Congress  takes  no  action  to  con- 
tinue such  suspension? 

Answer.  The  Increase  will  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  siospenslon  period  or  after  the 
expiration  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress,  whichever  occurs 
sooner. 

Question.  If  a  minimum  wage  Increase  is 
causing  a  problem  in  only  one  industry,  may 
the  Secretary  suspend  the  Increase  only  with 
respect  to  that  Industry? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Suppose  the  Secretary  finds  that 
If  a  minimum  wage  rate  Increase  goes 
through,  plants  in  one  \ndustry  will  close 
down  and  people  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work  because  the  plants  will  be  unable  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers — what  action 
may  the  Secretary  take? 

Answer.  He  may  suspend  the  rate  increase 
with  respect  to  that  one  Industry. 

Question.  If  the  Secretary  suspends  the 
minimum  wage  Increase  affecting  one  indus- 
try because  the  Increase  will  cause  substan- 
tial unemployment — what  rate  will  prevail 
with  respect  to  that  industry  and  with  re- 
spect to   other   covered    industries? 

Answer.  The  other  covered  Industries  will 
receive  the  scheduled  step-up  Increase.  The 
Industry  with  the  unemployment  problem 
will  be  required  to  pay  not  less  tha6  the  rate 
in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  suspen- 
sion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  [Mr.  Wiley]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
brother. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 68 


(No. 311 

TEAS— 39 

Atken 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Allott 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Beau 

Dirk  sen 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Boges 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Ervln 

Prouty 

Bush 

Fong 

Russell 

Butler 

Go;d*ater 

SaltonstaU 

Byr'l,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Holland 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Jordan 

WiUiams.  Del. 

Cooper 

Keating 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Haztka 

Uorae 

BarUett 

Hayden 

Mow 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Muskle 

Blakley 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Pro  X  mire 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Case.  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Chaves 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Church 

Long  HawaU 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

StennU 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McOee 

Williams.  N  J. 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Mer.r»U 

Young.  Ohio  ^ 

Grucnlng 

Miller 

Hart 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 3 


Kerr 


Robertson 


Wiley 


So  the  Prouty-Bush  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yi2ld. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  asfc 
the  majority  leader,  what  is  to  be  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  my. 
understanding  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  wishes  to  offer 
an  amendment,  which  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee. 

I  further  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  I  Mr,  Monroney  J 
will  offer  an  amendment,  and  that  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  tonight.  If  we  do  not  vote 
on  the  amendment  tonight.  I  am  sure 
we  can  come  to  some  reasonable  arrange- 
ment to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater],  which  I  as- 
sume will  be  offered  tomorrow,  in  view 
of  the  festivities  in  store  tonight. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Senior. 

Mr.  MANSF^^.  I  said  I  assumed 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  offer 
his  amendments  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  imagine  thore 
will  be  too  little  time  this  evening  to 
discuss  them.  The  amendments  are  not 
long  and  the  discussion  will  not  be  too 
involved,  but  I  think  tomorrow  would  be 
a  more  opportune  time,  in  view  of  the 
business  at  hand  after  6:30  this  evening. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  question. 

It  would  appear  that  after  disposition 
of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado, 
there  will  be  no  further  yea-and-nay 
votes  this  evening? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  one 
more,  if  possible.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  indicates  he  will  not  take 
very  long.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNabcaraI  will  not  take 
Ion?. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  parliamentary  m- 
quiry,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
couple  of  Senators  on  our  side  of  the 
ai&Ie  wish  to  speak 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  minority  leader 
and  of  the  Senator  frcan  Oklahoma,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  we  finish 
the  1  hour's  debate,  if  need  be.  on  the 
Monroney  amendment  tonipht.  and  that 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  be  taken  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  riijht  to  object — and  I  hope 
I  shall  not  have  to  object — I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  both  sides  to  complete 
debate  with  the  announcement  that  no 
vote  will  be  taken  tonight.  Senators 
would   be  absent  from  the  Chamber. 

This  is  an  important  constitutional 
question.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
tonight,  and  to  cut  my  presentation  as 
short  as  possible,  but  I  think,  in  lipht 
of  the  importance  at  least  the  adminis- 
tration has  attached  to  the  amendment, 
we  should  debate  the  amendment  in  full 
tomorrow,  or  debate  it  tonight  and  agree 
to  vote  at  6:30  p.m. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  Monroney  amendment  at 
6:30  tonight. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  some  time  on  the 
amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
get  some  time;  I  promise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW   AT  11   O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  it  has  been  decided, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  Monroney  amendment  will  not  be 
taken  up  until  tomorrow  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  and  that 
this  evening,  in  the  time  remaining, 
other  amendments  will  be  considered, 
and  the  Senate  will  then  adjourn  untii 
11   o'clock   tomorrow   morning. 

I  had  previously  made  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  I  now 
change  that  request  and  ask  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i«  so  ordered. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARI>S    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935"  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor     Standards     Act     of     1938      as 


amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engat^ed  m 
retail  trade  or  serrice  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
productitxi  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  aiid  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEH.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  29, 
line  4.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  between 
the  words  "restaurant"  and  'motion" 
after  the  comma,  the  word  "or." 

On  the  same  line,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  semicolon  instead  of  the  comma 
after  the  word  "theater." 

On  tlie  same  line,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  after  the  word  "or'  the  word  "is." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  simple  perfecting 
amendment  that  was  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  clear  the  intention  of 
the  committee,  which  Ls  that  the  quali- 
fication of  operating  on  a  seasonal  basis 
should  apply  only  to  amusement  and 
recreaijonal  establishments  and  not  to 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  motion 
picture  theaters.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  l)elieve  he  is  willing 
to  accept  it- 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  and  we  are  happy 
to  accept  it  in  the  form  presented. 

Mr.  HOLLANEI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieldjfor  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment — and  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  McNamara] — the  purpose  of 
the  amendmen'-  is  to  make  clear  the 
words  "that  operates  on  a  seasonal 
basis."  w^hich  appear  at  the  end  of  that 
particular  sentence,  do  not  apply  to  the 
words  "hotel,  motel,  restaurant  and  mo- 
tion picture  theater." 

Mr.  McNAMAR-A.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  apply  only  to  the 
amusement  and  recreational  establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  my  understanding  Uiat  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  committee  originally. 
The  amendment  now  offered  would  make 
the  intention  clear,  and  I  believe  the 
present  legislative  history  would  make  it 
clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  I  recall  having 
made  the  request  of  the  committee  that 
the  committee  include  in  the  bill  an  ex- 
emption of  amusements  or  recreational 
establishments  operating  on  a  seasonal 
ba.sis. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion to  have  tlie  seasonal  provision  ap- 
ply to  other  areas,  and  I  believe  if  the 
amendment  clarifies  that  subject,  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  McN.^MARA  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  back  our  tune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quastion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offci-ed  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  am(  ridmcnt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOLDW.^TER  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  4-13-61 — H,  and 
a.«:k  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  16. 
line  7  through  20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  le)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  tlie  following: 

(e)  (1)  On  his  own  motion,  or  upon  the 
complaint  by  any  labor  organization,  trade 
association,  or  industry  group  that  an  article 
is  being  imported  Into  the  United  States  in 
such  substantial  and  Increasing  ratio  to 
domestic  production  of  like  or  competttl\-e 
articles  as  to  threaten  or  undt-rraine  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standards  of 
living  necessary  for  the  health,  efficiency, 
and  general  well-being  of  the  American 
workers  affected,  due  In  whole  or  part  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  being  produced 
under  labor  conditions  below  the  minimum 
standards  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stntes  and  the  several  States  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  domestic  producers  supplying 
the  Uke  or  competitive  articles  in  the  pa-ln- 
cipal  markets  of  the  United  States  where  the 
unfair  Import  competition  is  encountered, 
such  imported  article  Is  being  sold  with  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  In  relation  to 
the  Uke  or  competltU'e  articles  of  domestic 
origin,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  which  shall  Include 
hearings  on  reasonable  public  notice  at 
which  interested  parties  may  be  present, 
produce  evidence,  and  be  heard. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  thereupon  shall  find 
Uie  existence  of  such  facts,  he  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  such  article  be 
permitted  entry  Into  the  United  States  only 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  subject 
to  the  poyment  of  such  import  duties  (in  ad- 
dition to  any  duties  otherwise  provided  by 
law)  and  to  such  limitations  in  the  totaj 
quruiUty  which  may  be  Imported  (In  the 
course  of  any  specified  period  or  periods), 
either  on  a  global  or  country-of -origin  basis, 
as  he  shall  find  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  continuation  of  such  conditions. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  oX  the  report  of  the 
Secretary's  InvesUgation.  fijidings,  and  rec- 
ommendations, the  President  may  by 
proclamation  make  effective  the  Secretary's 
recommendations,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  through  tiie  proper  Cus- 
toms officers,  permit  entry  of  the  article  or 
articles  specified  only  on  tlie  terms  iuid  con- 
ditions and  subject  to  svich  Import  duties, 
and  to  such  quotas  as  the  President  shall 
have  directed    in   his  proclamation. 

(4)  Any  conditions,  duties,  and  quotas 
Imposed  on  the  entry  of  an  article  under  this 
section  shall  continue  In  effect  untU  the 
President  acting  on  a  recommendiition  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  find- 
ings made  In  a  supplemental  investigation 
held  not  less  frequently  than  blannually, 
thereafter  shall  terminate  or  modify  his 
pri.)clamatian  on  finding  that  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  based  no  Ion<;er  exist. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  bill  contains  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  for- 
eign competition  has  resulted  or  may  re- 
sult in  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
matter  and  if  he  determines  that  such 
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unemployment  has  resulted  or  may  re- 
sult, to  report  his  findings  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

That  low-cost  foreign  competitioh  has 
become  an  important  factor  for  both 
American  labor  and  industry  is  now  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  fear  that  an  increase  in 
the  mmimum  wage  will  raise  the  costs  of 
doing  business  in  the  United  States, 
further  weaken  the  competitive  position 
of  American  trade  and  industry,  and  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  unemployment 
among  American  workers. 

The  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
recognizes  this  possibility  but  makes  only 
a  futile  gesture  in  dealing  with  it.  My 
amendment  actually  comes  to  grip  with 
the  problem  and  offers  a  procedure  for 
helping  to  solve  it. 

My  approach  is  not  a  new  one.  When 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  orig- 
inally under  consideration  in  the  late 
thirties,  this  question  of  low-wage 
foreign  competition  was  a  factor  to 
which  the  Congress  gave  serious  thought. 
This  IS  reflected  not  only  in  the  legisla- 
tive background  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standard-s  Act  but  also  in  that  of  the 
Federal  wage-fixing  legislation  which 
preceded  it.  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act.  I  should  therefore  like  at 
this  point  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  some  of  this  background. 

Referring  back  to  the  National  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1933  for  some  hist.ory  of  the 
interest  of  Congress  in  this  subject,  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  codes 
of  fair  competition  under  which  domes- 
tic producers  were  obliged  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor,  pay  a  minimum  wage, 
and  sell  their  products  at  a  fixed  price 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  inter- 
est. This  bill  was  handled  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In 
reporting  the  bill  which  became  the  law, 
the  committee  added  a  provision — Sec- 
tion 3(e) — to  the  effect  that — 

Upon  complaint  to  the  President  that  ar- 
ticles are  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  to  the  detriment  of  any  Industry  with 
re«pect  to  which  a  code  of  fair  competition 
Is  in  effect,  resulting  In  unfair  methods  of 
comf)etltlon  in  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent may  cause  an  Investigation  to  be  ipade. 
If  after  public  notice  and  hearing  the  exist- 
ence of  unfair  methods  of  competition  shall 
be  found,  the  President  may  exclude  the 
articles  concerned  from  entry  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent Is  to  be  conclusive.  The  refusal  of 
entry  Is  to  continue  until  the  President  finds 
that  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  refusal 
no  longer  exist.     (S.  Rept.  114.  p.  2,  1933.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  amendment  has 
considerable  merit.  I  intend  to  make 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
exactly  this  situation.  There  seems  to 
be  a  presumption  that  somehow  or 
other  all  the  steel  mills  in  the  country 
are  picking  up  and  doing  well.  However, 
some  the  mills  which  do  fabricating 
work,  such  as  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co..  of  Pueblo,  Colo  ,  find  themselves  in 
direct  competition  with  Belgium,  West 
Germany.  Japan,  and  other  countries,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  literally  hav- 


ing their  markets  swept  out  from  under 
them.  This  is  because  in  Japan  and  in 
other  places,  products  such  as  fencing, 
barbed  wire,  nails,  and  so  forth,  are  pro- 
duced at  a  much  lower  labor  cost  than 
in  America. 

At  some  time,  somewhere,  we  In  the 
United  States  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  our  so-called  free-trade 
policy  and  realize  that  it  has  not  worked 
in  this  respect.  We  have  not  raised  the 
wages  of  workers  in  Japan,  and  certainly 
we  have  not  done  it  in  Germany,  al- 
though their  wages  have  come  up.  We 
have  not  dqne  it  with  respect  to  the 
miner  in  South  America.  This  may  be 
an  opportunity  to  start  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem;  because  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry,  and  other  industries, 
such  as  fluorspar  and  last  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  importation  of  mutton  and 
lamb — the  Tariff  Commission  has  re- 
peatedly refused  to  take  action  in  this 
field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  very  worth- 
while and  very  meritorious,  and  should 
be  given  serious  thought.  I  for  one  shall 
vote  for  the  pending  amendment  because 
I  believe  we  must  force  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  take  a  look  at  the  things 
which  are  depleting  business  after  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  Coming  as  he  does 
from  the  West,  and  representing  his 
State  so  ably,  he  speaks  with  knowledge 
of  the  damage  which  has  been  done.  It 
is  damage  which  in  many  instances  can- 
not be  repaired,  particularly  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry  in  the  West. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  what  we  are  about  to  do  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  can  contribute 
as  much  to  this  problem  as  the  actual 
impact  of  foreign  competition,  in  that 
we  would  raise  the  wages  by  Goverrunent 
fiat  and  not  allow  the  wages  to  seek  the 
level  that  they  should  reach  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  a  free-enterprise  system. 

When  we  do  this,  there  is  only  one 
economic  result.  What  is  income  or 
wages  to  one  man  is  the  cost  factor  to 
another  man.  It  has  always  been  so,  and 
I  hope  it  will  always  be  so. 

Cost  being  the  great  determinant  of 
profit  or  lack  of  profit,  the  cost  must  be 
kept  at  a  relatively  stable  figure.  It 
cannot  go  up  and  down.  It  must  re- 
main where  experience  has  proven  we 
can  make  a  profit.  Let  us  not  fool  our- 
selves. Profit  is  the  desire  and  result 
of  the  operation  of  our  economic  system. 

Having  forced  up  an  important  com- 
ponent of  cost,  the  only  way  the  business- 
man has  of  getting  that  cost  back,  which 
is  reflected  as  income  to  the  worker,  is 
to  raise  prices.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  what  we  might  call  the  lower  price  end 
of  our  goods,  where  the  competition  is  the 
greatest  from  abroad,  particularly 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  and  the  other 
places  which  are  producing  finished 
products  of  fabric. 

The  example  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  offered  with  reference  to 
lead  and  zinc  can  be  matched  by  the  ex- 
ample we  find  in  the  textile  industry 
today,  where  there  are  more  than  300.- 
odb  people  out  of  work  as  a  direct  re- 


sult of  foreign  competition.  One  out  of 
every  eight  people  gainfully  employed  in 
industry  in  this  country  is  employed  in 
an  industry  which  is  related  to  the  textile 
industry.  This  is  an  act  of  Congress 
which  is  contributing  to  the  woes  of  the 
workers  of  America,  not  to  the  good  of 
the  workers  of  America.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  Government  to  allow  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  operate  in- 
stead of  having  the  economy  operate 
under  the  Government,  then  we  would 
not  have  much  trouble  with  economics. 

However.  I  suggest  that  this  is  some- 
thing called  socialism,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment operates  the  economic  system. 
The  step  that  we  are  about  to  take  in  the 
Senate — it  is  obvious  that  it  will  be 
taken — will  without  doubt  result  in 
higher  prices,  because  it  has  so  resulted 
in  the  past. 

One  other  action  that  was  taken  by 
Government  recently  which  will  add  to 
the  woes  of  the  textile  people  is  that  we 
are  selling,  to  countries  like  Japan. 
American  surplus  cotton  at  8^2  cents 
below  the  purchase  price.  That  Is  8V2 
cents  lower  than  our  own  textile  mills 
have  to  pay  for  it.  That  cost  advantage 
to  Japan,  added  to  their  low  wage  scale, 
is  one  reason  why  I  see  no  hope  for  the 
textile  industry  of  this  country  recover- 
ing from  the  very  damaging  blow  it  has 
received  from  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  intend  to  make  an 
address  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
week  documenting  this  case  in  full. 
However.  I  refer  to  a  ver>'  old  established 
steel  mill  in  Pueblo.  Colo.,  producing 
fabricated  products — not  only  wire,  but 
also  pipe  and  nails,  and  all  sorts  of 
similiar  products.  I  intend  to  document 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  this 
company  is  being  squeezed  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  imports  from  cheap  labor 
areas  abroad.  This  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  seeks  to  attack. 

I  suppose  some  people  would  say  that 
what  I  am  doing  is  speaking  for  a  cor- 
poration. I  am  not.  I  am  speaking  for 
10.000  men,  representing  10,000  families 
in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  who  want  work  and 
who  need  work.  While  we  go  down  one 
alley  by  passinrr  a  depressed  areas  bill, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  permitting  a 
situation  to  continue  which  permits 
cheap-labor  goods,  which  are  not  com- 
petitive from  the  labor  standpoint  with 
our  goods,  to  come  into  the  country. 
This  is  the  reason  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  performing  a  worthwhile  service  to- 
ward directing  some  effort,  finally,  to  the 
protection  of  our  own  people. 

I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  Very  definitely  the 
Senator  is  not  arguing  on  behalf  of  a 
corporation,  because  the  corporation  has 
a  very  easy  way  out  in  this  situation. 
The  corporation  can  buy  these  materials 
cheaper  abroad.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
concern  of  many  corporatioras  for  their 
own  workers,  more  and  more  of  them 
would  be  buying  their  steel  in  Belgium, 
in  Germany,  or  In  Japan,  and  buying 
their  fabrics,  and  goods  manufactured 
from  fabrics,  from  Japan  and  other 
countries. 
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I  could  cite  many  examples  of  corpo- 
rations which  have  ceased  their  manu- 
facturing business  to  this  country  and 
are  now  importing  because  they  can  buy 
theii'  goods  cheaper  abroad  than  they 
can  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  One 
can  go  into  almost  any  town  or  city  in 
Colorado  today  and  buy  barbed  wire 
manufactured  in  Belgium,  Gennany. 
Japan,  and  other  countries  at  a  price 
cheaper  in  the  store  than  it  can  be 
bought  from  the  steel  mill  which  pro- 
duces it  in  Pueblo,  and  for  only  one  rea- 
son, namely,  the  cost  differential  due  to 
the  low  labor  prices  abroad. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  Senator 
comes  from  a  Western  State,  as  do  I.  In 
our  part  of  the  countrj'.  we  know  what 
barbed  wire  is.  I  am  told  that  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  barbed  wire  now  buys 
It  from  Belgium.  The  barbed  wire  which 
fences  in  the  cattle  in  the  West  is  im- 
ported. This  wire  could  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  as  inexpen- 
sively as  it  can  be  made  in  Belgium,  if 
there  were  not  the  great  differential  in 
wages.  It  could  still  be  manufactured 
in  this  country  if  the  New  Frontier  would 
recognize  that  a  more  liberal  deprecia- 
tion allowance  must  be  granted  to  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  before 
they  will  modemi2e  their  equipment,  and 
thus  allow  companies  making  wire  of  any 
kind  to  make  it  fa.<^ter  and  cheaper,  even 
with  the  higher  wage  scale  in  this  coun- 
try. It  could  be  done,  but  American 
manufacturers  are  not  receiving  the  en- 
couragement to  the  economy  ^ihich  they 
should  be  receiving  from  the  New  Fron- 
tier; in  fact,  they  are  receiving  discour- 
agement from  it  in  the  guise  of  acts 
which  it  is  said  will  help  the  working- 
man.  Actually,  such  laws  have  not 
helped  the  working  man  in  the  past; 
they  have  bten  detrimental  to  his  well- 
being. 

I  am  interested  to  learn  that  unions 
are  aware  of  the  damaging  eflects  which 
foreign  markets  are  having  in  our  econ- 
omy, and  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  are. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  taken  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  tells  of 
a  Chicago  labor  union  preparing  to  op- 
pose the  installation  of  electronic  parts 
made  in  Japan.  I  could  relate  the  dif- 
ficulties which  electronic  manufacturers 
in  my  part  of  the  United  States  are  hav- 
ing with  Japanese-made  imports  in  com- 
petitive fields. 

I  believe  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
is  one  which  is  really  needed.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  relief  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  be  afforded  through  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  not  worked.  The  Com- 
mission ha.s  blocked  such  relief.  It  has 
erected  a  wall  across  this  avenue,  and 
it  seems  that  those  who  seek  relief  can 
never  get  through  the  wall. 

During  the  debiUe  on  the  bill  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  became  section  3^e>  of  the 
bill  which  was  enacted  into  law.  In 
lieu  of  the  power  of  tlie  President  to 
exclude  entirely  articles  which  he  found 
to  be  imported  to  the  detriment  of  an 
industry  subject  to  a  code  of  fair  com- 


petition, the  Walsh  amendment  em- 
powered the  President  to  permit  entry 
of  the  offendiuir  iniports  into  the  United 
States  "only  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  subject  to  the  payment  of 
such  fees  and  to  such  limitations  ta  the 
total  quantity  which  may  be  imported 
(in  the  course  of  any  specified  period  or 
period.s)  as  he  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  in  order  that  the  entry  there- 
of shall  not  render  or  tend  to  render  in- 
effective any  code  or  agreement  made 
under  (the  act»." 

In  lieu  of  investigation  by  the  l^esi- 
dcnt,  the  Walsh  amendment  provid(»d  for 
an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  on  comjilaint 
of  a  labor  orpanization  or  trade  asso- 
ciation. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate,  Senator 
Walsh  stated: 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  amendment 
was  originally  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Penn.'^ylvania.  Mr.  Feed.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  measure  would 
be  greatly  restricted,  if  not  destroyed,  unless 
there  were  some  provision  givlrg  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  restrict  Imports  that  would 
be  in  competition  with  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers who  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
codes  fixing  limited  hours  of  labor,  with  a 
minimum  wage,  and  sell  their  products  at  a 
fixed  price  not  Incompatible  with  the  public 
Interest.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  gave  the  President  the  power 
of  embargo.  He  could  declare  that  partic- 
ular imports  were  tending  to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  measure  and  prevent  their 
being  Imported  into  the  country. 

The  substitute  which  I  have  proposed  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
\  anla  and  meets  with  his  approval.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senator  in  chjirge  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  H.irrlson.  We  all  believe  that 
It  Is  preferable  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. It  retains  the  power  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  embargo  when  necessary,  but  also 
gives  him.  which  he  does  not  possess  under 
the  committee  amendment,  the  power  to  Im- 
pose limitations  upon  the  amoxint  of  Imports 
that  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  coun- 
try, and  also  gives  him  the  power  to  compel 
Importers,  where  Imports  are  restricted,  to 
take  out  a  license,  so  that  he  can  prevent 
their  violating  his  regulation*. 

So  Lir  as  I  understand,  everyone  inter- 
ested In  this  pr\rticular  phase  of  this  bill  Is 
in  accord;  and  I  assume  the  amendment 
wUl  be  adopted   (CoNcaEssiONAi.  Rbc(j«d.  p. 

5291.  June  8.  1933). 

During  the  debate.  Senator  Reed,  of 
Missouri,  commented  that  "the  whole 
effect  of  the  bill  is  going  to  be  to  raise 
American  costs  and  American  prices." 

He  explained  his  support  for  the  bill 
in  view  of  this  fact  as  follows: 

We  cannot  compel  the  foreigner  to  union- 
ize his  labor.  We  cannot  compel  the  for- 
eigner to  pay  minimum  rates  of  wages.  We 
cannot  compel  the  foreigner  to  cut  down 
Ills  workday  to  30  hours  a  week.  We  cannot 
compel  him  to  Join  a  code  of  fair  compe- 
tition. The  effect  of  the  bill,  wlthour,  some 
such  protection  as  this,  would  be  to  hand 
over  to  the  foreigner  the  entire  American 
market. 

Therefore  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mas8«M;husetts  Is  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  will  go  as  far  as  we  coi^titu- 
tlonally  can  go    (Concrsssiomm.  Record,   p. 

5292.  June  8,  1933). 

There  was  very  little  adverse  com- 
ment in  the  Senate  about  the  import 
provision  of  the  bill  or  the  Walsh  araend- 


ment.  Senator  Gore  was  the  chief 
critic,  and  in  response  to  an  inqruiry  by 
him  as  to  whether  the  President  should 
not  be  authorized  to  reduce  duties  as 
well  as  to  raise  them.  Senator  Walsh  re- 
plied as  follows: 

The  amendment  proposed  by  me  Is  simply 
to  make  effective  the  purpose  of  title  I  of 
this  act.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  hours  of 
labor  can  be  reduced,  and  wages  fixed,  and 
prices  of  commodities  establlshad  by  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  and  no  power  given  to  the 
same  agency  to  prevent  a  flood  of  importe 
Into  this  country.  Without  such  an  ameud- 
ineat.  the  whole  act  would  be  Uieflpctlve. 

How  Is  It  possible  to  reduce  working  hours. 
Licreace  wages,  put  more  people  to  work, 
and  fix  the  prices  of  commodities  so  that 
wages  will  be  higher,  without  seme  restric- 
tion or  some  control  over  the  importations 
into  this  country  that  are  to  compete  with 
labor  and  wages  that  are  regulated  under 
this  bill?  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  give  the  President  the  same  authority 
over  these  Imports  that  he  is  assuming  over 
domestic  production  and  products  (Con- 
OREStioNAi.  Kecord,  p.  5292.  June  8.  1933). 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference  the 
House  receded,  accepting  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  it 
was  originally  conceived  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  which 
handled  the  legislation  included  as  an 
essential  part  measuies  for  adjusting  im- 
ports by  additional  duties  or  quotas  so 
that  the  sale  in  the  United  States  of 
goods  produced  abroad  under  the  type  of 
labor  conditions  forbidden  by  the  act 
would  not  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

As  reported  by  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee. House  Report  No.  1452 — correct- 
ed print — 75th  Congress.  1st  session,  the 
fair  labor  standards  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  the  regulation  of  imports  pro- 
duced under  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions whose  sale  in  the  United  States 
would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  text  of  this  provision  is  set 
forth  in  appendix  I  to  this  memoran- 
dum. Concerning  tlais  provision,  tlie 
House  report  stated: 

Sections  8  (c)  and  (d)  are  new  tariff  pro- 
visions proposed  as  a  committee  amendment. 
These  provisions  authorize  the  President, 
after  investigation  by  the  Tariff  CommlEsion. 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  make  such  Increases  In  the  duty, 
or  to  impose  such  limitations  on  the  quan- 
tity permitted  entry  (or  entry  without  duty 
Increase ) .  as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
equalize  differences  In  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  any  domestic  article  and  of  any  like 
or  similar  foreign  article  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
In  order  to  maintain  the  standards  esUib- 
lishcd  pursuant  to  the  act.  In  case  of  any 
article  on  the  free  list  of  the  Tarill  Act  of 
1930,  possible  action  is  limited  to  Import 
quotas. 

The  provisions  are  so  drawn  that  remedial 
action  Is  fKJSslble  with  resjject  to  any  item. 
whether  or  not  it  is  included  in  any  trade 
agreement,  present  or  future.  With  resjject 
to  a  trade  agreement  Item,  however,  possible 
action  Is  llnUted  to  import  quota*,  since  any 
Increase  In  the  duty  on  such  an  item  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  tradea^eement.  Sec- 
tion 8(d)  contalnstli«--^ecific  provision 
that  "Nothing  In  tlSIssectlon  shall  be  con- 
strued as  f>ermittlug  action  in  violation  of 
any  International  obligations  of  the  United 
States."  Section  8(d)  further  provides  In 
the  case  of  quotas  that  the  quantities  per- 
mitted entry,  or  entry  without  an  Increase 
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In  duty,  shall  be  allocated  to  the  supplying 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
Imports  from  each  such  country  In  a  pre- 
y^lous  representative  period.  This  provision 
Is  designed  to  assure  against  the  discrimina- 
tory allocation  of  such  quotas  contrary  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  existing  Interna- 
tional obligations  and  policies. 

I  This  tariff  provision  was  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  As 
stated  in  the  President's  message  recom- 
mending the  enactment  of  fair  labor 
standards  legislation — House  Document 
No.   255,  75th  Congress.   1st  session: 

And  so  to  protect  the  fundamental  In- 
terests of  free  labor  and  a  free  people  we 
propose  that  only  goods  which  have  been 
produced  under  conditions  which  meet  the 
minimum  standards  of  free  labor  shall  be 
admitted  to  Interstate  contunerce.  Goods 
produced  under  conditions  which  do  not 
meet  rudimentary  standards  of  decency 
should  be  regarded  as  contraband  and  ou^ht 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  channels  of 
interstate  trade. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  House 
Labor  Committee  on  August  6,  1937,  and 
contained  30  amendments  which  had 
been  added  by  the  committee  to  the  form 
of  the  bill  as  originally  introduced.  The 
Rules  Committee  failing  to  grant  a  rule. 
a  petition  to  discharge  the  bill  from  the 
Rules  Committee  was  filed  on  December 
6.  1937.  and  was  debated  in  the  House  on 
December  13  and  14,  1937.  Three  days 
after  the  House  committee  had  reported 
the  bill,  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  wrote  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  as  follows — 
82  Congressional  Record  1485: 

I  sincerely  hope  you  may  find  It  possible 
to  vote  for  the  enactment  of  the  wage  and 
hour  bin  without  any  substantial  change  In 
the  form  and  character  In  which  It  Is  re- 
ported to  the  House 

During  the  debate  on  the  committee 
bill  in  the  House.  Representative  Mc- 
Lean, of  New  Jersey,  commented  on  the 
import  adjusting  provision  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  as  follows — 82  Congressional 
Rbcord  1492,  December  14.  1937: 

I  If  a  manufacturer  determines  to  produce 
an  article  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  his 
first  thought  Is  to  produce  It  at  a  price  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay.  His  cost  of  produc- 
tion depends  on  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
the  cost  of  labor,  and  what  we  ordinarily 
know  as  overhead,  being  the  Interest  on  his 
Investment  in  his  plant,  insurance,  taxes  of 
several  sorts,  and  selling  cost.  If  the  price 
he  can  obtain  for  his  article  will  cover  these 
Items  and  give  him  a  reasonable  profit,  his 
efTorts   will   be  successful. 

Therefore,  if  you  would  fix  the  price  he 
must  pay  for  his  labor,  you  must  guarantee 
to  him,  and  the  consumer  must  be  compelled 
to  pay.  a  price  which  will  guarantee  a  suf- 
ficient return  to  pay  the  compulsory  wages. 
But  that  Is  where  the  scheme  breaks  down. 
While  you  may  Inflict  penalties  on  the  manu- 
facturer, you  cannot  make  a  criminal  out  of 
a  consumer  because  he  does  not  buy  the 
things  you  think  he  should  at  a  price  you 
require  he  should  pay. 

Anticipating  this  situation,  the  pending 
bill  attempts  to  meet  It  by  providing  for 
the  Administrator  to  make  adjustments  of 
wage  levels,  and,  as  to  foreign-made  goods, 
by  giving  the  US.  Tariff  Commission  the 
power  to  adjust  Import  duties  on  foreign 
articles  which  compete  with  domestic  arti- 
cles resulting  from  the  operation  of  this 
act. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  on 
December     14,      1937.      Representative 


Cooper  objected  to  the  tariff  provision 
in  the  committee  bill,  on  the  ground  that 
acceptance  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
would  be  tantamount  to  writing  a  tariff 
bill,  which  would  violate  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee— 82  Congressional  Record  1578. 
This  point  of  order  was  sustained — 82 
Congressional  Record  1580. 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Morton  offered  as  an 
amendment  the  provisions  of  a  "clean 
bill "  which  included  an  import-adjusting 
provision,  the  text  of  which  is  attached 
to  this  memorandum  as  appendix  2 — 82 
Congressional  Record  1583. 

Subsequently.  Representative  Hartley 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill.  This  mo- 
tion was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  216  to 
198. 

During  the  3d  session  of  the  75th  Con- 
gress, a  revised  fair  labor  standards 
bill  was  reported  to  the  House.  During 
the  debate  on  the  bill  it  was  stated  that 
the  revised  bill  had  been  drafted  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  had  not  been 
considered  or  discussed  more  than  1  hour 
by  the  full  House  Labor  Committee  be- 
fore being  reported — 83  Congressional 
Record  7295,  May  23.  1938.  This  bill 
contained  no  tariff  provision. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  on 
the  revised  bill,  a  tariff  provision  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive McLean — 83  Congressional  Record 
7436.  May  24,  1938.  The  text  of  this 
tariff  provision  is  attached  to  this  memo- 
randum as  appendix  3.  This  provision 
was  -identical  with  section  3ie)  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Rep- 
resentative McLean  made  the  following 
remarks  in  support  of  his  amendment — 
83  Congressional  Record  7437 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri  in  the  chair).  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  additional  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  wish  to  have?  Ten 
minutes? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     We  can  try  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  try  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well;  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Senator's  amendment,  be- 
cause of  the  protection  it  would  give 
American  workers.  Certainly  we  must 
not  take  the  position  that  the  great 
American  market  should  be  open  to 
those  who  sell  at  the  lowest  prices,  be- 
cause if  we  were  to  do  that,  we  would  be 
turning  over  the  American  market  to  the 
groups  outside  our  country  who  are  most 
successful  in  exploiting  human  labor. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question:  To 
what  extent  would  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  be  referred  to  the 


Tariff  Commission:  and  would  there  be 
duphcation? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the  find- 
ings would  not  be  referred  to  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Instead,  they  would  be 
referred  to  the  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  the  right  to  act  or 
not  to  act. 

I  now  read  from  the  amendment: 

The  President  may  by  proclamation  make 
effective  the  Secretary's  recommendations, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
through  the  proper  customs  officers,  permit 
entry  of  the  article  or  articles  specified  only 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to 
such  import  duties,  and  to  such  quotas  as 
the  President  shall  have  directed  In  hU 
proclamation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  charge  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  people  and  with  making 
that  determination;  and  if  the  President 
accepts  his  findings,  the  President  will 
not  be  limited  by  tariff  statutes  or  trade 
agreements? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  absolutely  correct.  In 
fact,  the  amendment  refers  the  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  proper  reference. 

My  amendment  provides: 

On  his  own  motion — 

Meaning  the  Secretary  can  on  his 
own  motion — 

or  upon  the  complaint  by  any  labor  organi- 
zation, trade  association,  or  Industry  group 
that  an  article  Is  being  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  In  such  substantial  and  In- 
creasing ratio  to  domestic  production  of  like 
or  competitive  articles  aa  to  threaten  or 
undermine  the  maintenance  of  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  living  necessary  for  the 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
the  American  workers  affected,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  promptly  make  an 
Investigation  which  shall  Include  hearings 
on  reasonable  public  notice  at  which  Inter- 
ested parties  may  be  present,  produce  evi- 
dence, and  be  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  not  take  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  Senator's  time,  since  the 
time  is  controlled,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  President  could  grant  relief  to 
American  workers  even  in  situations 
where  we  have  trade  agreements  with 
the  offending  country,  because  the  trade 
agreements  have  not  been  ratified  as 
treaties,  and  they  are  merely  executive 
agreements. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  agree  completely  with  the 
arguments — and  they  are  very  old — 
which  I  am  reading  from  the  House 
documents,  made  in  the  early  1930's  and 
the  late  1930s,  that  this  is  not,  in  effect, 
tariff  legislation.  The  proposal,  in  this 
case,  merely  charges  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  American  worker,  and  it  works  in  a 
very  simple  way.  While  the  Tariff 
Commission  at  the  present  time  is  sup- 
posed to  work  in  a  simple  way — and  it 
probably  does — it  works  in  a  devious 
way  and  goes  by  a  circuitous  route  that 
never  seems  to  produce  the  result 
needed.  I  can  think  of  only  one  in- 
stance— and  I  will  stand  corrected  U.  I 
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need  to  be — in  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
industry,  and  that  was  In  the  case  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry  recommendation 
that  the  President  be  allowed  to  put  into 
effect  an  increase  in  order  to  allow 
competition  with  foreign  imp>orts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  the  Senator's  in- 
tention, is  it  not.  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission would  turn  over  such  informa- 
tion as  it  had  obtained?  There  would 
be  no  duplication;  would  there? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Certainly,  this 
amendment  does  not  call  for  duplication. 
This  is  a  responsibility  that  is  not  new. 
For  30  years  many  persons  have  felt  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  this  respon- 
sibility. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doinp — 
and  let  us  admit  it — by  legislative  fiat 
is  preempting  the  field  of  supply  and 
demand,  preempting  the  field  of  the 
normal  operation  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  where  the  wage  level  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  the  productivity 
of  the  individual,  in  mo?t  cases — not  in 
all  cases.  When  we  do  this,  we  must 
recognize  that,  by  imposing  an  artificial 
increase,  we  shall  have  to  raise  the  price 
in  order  to  adjust  the  cost.  Otherwise 
the  profit  will  be  diminished  or  disap- 
pear. 

Profits  are  not  the  astronomical  figures 
that  many  proponents  of  such  legislation 
think  them  to  be. 

What  are  we  doing?  Are  we  helping 
the  lower  paid  groups  in  this  country? 
No.  Only  about  580.000  persons  would 
be  affected.  In  other  words,  only  580,000 
persons  are  not  making  the  minimum 
wage  now,  and  will  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation.  To  say  that  "cov- 
ered" and  "affected"  mean  the  same  is 
wrong.  A  very  small  number  will  be 
affected.  I  think  the  figure  is  one-tenth 
of  1  percent.  However,  the  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  can  have  a  pyramiding  effect 
on  the  other  99.9  percent  of  the  working 
force,  so  far  as  payrolls  are  concerned, 
which  will  seriously  affect  prices.  Such 
an  increase  always  has  had  that  effect. 
I  am  not  speaking  now  as  a  result  of 
gazing  into  a  crystal  ball. 

I  point  out  that  in  1956,  when  we  last 
adjusted  the  minimum  wage,  living 
costs  had  gone  through  a  fairly  stable 
period  of  4  years;  but  immediately  there- 
after, the  cost  of  living  jumped,  and  con- 
tinued to  jump  at  a  rate  that  was  higher 
than  normal. 

So  I  think  we  all  ought  to  be  perfectly 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill. 
We  are  not  helping  the  lower  paid 
worker.  We  are  actually  putting  him  on 
a  higher  plane  of  the  lower  wage,  if  we 
might  put  it  that  way.  $1.15,  or  $1.25,  or 
whatever  amount  we  vote.  That  will 
be  the  underpaid  level  1  year  from  now, 
and  the  proponents  will  be  back  for  some 
more  adjustment. 

While  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
there  are  still  businesses  in  this  country 
that  still  take  advantage  of  their  em- 
ployees, they  are  considerably  fewer 
than  they  were  when  the  abuses  be- 
came so  bad  that  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  had  to  be  considered. 

I  think  industry  in  the  United  States 
would  absorb  these  inequities,  but  when 
the  Federal  Government  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  economy,  that  is  the 


only  result.  As  I  have  said  previously, 
frankly,  the  chickens  are  coming  home 
to  roost.  All  the  chickens  that  this  body 
and  our  companion  body  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  have  hatched  in  the 
last  30  years  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
That  fact  has  been  evident,  but  we  have 
been  building  roosts  for  the  chickens. 
Now  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  chickens 
and  stop  building  the  roosts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  have  10 
more  minutes? 

May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion? It  is  obvious  that  I  am  convinc- 
ing no  one  but  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  CooierI,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.  I  am  being  con- 
vinced. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  been  convinced 
for  some  time,  because  he  has  the  same 
philosophy  on  this  question  that  I  have. 

Mr.  CURTgS.  When  the  Senator 
from  ArizonaFspeaks.  he  fills  my  mind. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
have  an  open  mind  and  that  he  will  be 
able  to  fill  it  with  the  philosophy  which 
he  and  I  share. 

This  is  an  important  amendment.  I 
am  not  fooling  myself  for  1  minute  about 
its  chances,  but  I  think  Senators  from 
States  that  have  businesses  that  are  af- 
fected by  foreign  imports  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  a  part  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  what  I  cannot  complete  I 
can  certainly  put  in  the  Rfcord  by  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  a  larger 
audience  than  is  present  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  entitled  to  it.  because  I  do 
not  know  that  the  speaker  or  the  bril- 
liance of  the  remarks  are  such  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  larger  audience.  But  I 
get  lonesome.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  I  both  come  from  Western 
States  where  we  are  used  to  standing  in 
the  broad  expanses  where  there  is 
nothing  but  the  Lord  and  the  wind.  In 
this  Chamber  sometimes  we  do  not  have 
the  Lord  present,  but  we  always  have 
wind  present.  I  am  standing  here,  get- 
ting a  little  lonesome.  I  would  like  to 
address  my  remarks  to  a  little  larger 
audience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislative  history  to  which 
I  referred,  including  the  appendices,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  for 
the  Record  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legisla- 
tive history  and  appendices  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  ol 
1933  provided  for  the  establishment  of  codes 
of  fair  competition  under  which  domestic 
producers  were  obliged  to  limit  the  hours 
of  labor,  pay  a  minimum  wage,  and  sell  their 
products  at  a  fixed  price  not  Incompatible 
with  the  public  Interest.  This  bill  was  han- 
dled In  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  In  reporting  the  bill  which 
became  the  law.  the  committee  added  a 
provision    (sec.  3(e))    to  the  effect  that: 

"Upon  complaint  to  the  President  that 
articles  are  being  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  to  the  detriment  of  any  Industry  with 


respect  to  which  a  code  of  fair  competition 
Is  In  effect,  resulting  in  unfair  methods 
of  competition  In  the  United  States,  the 
President  may  cause  an  Investigation  to  be 
made.  If  after  public  notice  and  hearing 
the  existence  of  unfair  methods  of  compe- 
tition shall  be  found,  the  President  may  ex- 
clude the  articles  concerned  from  entry  Into 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  of  the 
President  Is  to  be  conclusive.  The  refusal 
of  entry  Is  to  continue  until  the  President 
finds  that  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
refti-sal  no  longer  exist"  (S  Rept.  114 
p  2.  1933.1 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  of- 
fered a  substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment. This  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and 
become  section  3(e)  of  the  bill  which  was 
enacted  Into  law.  In  lieu  of  the  power 
of  the  President  to  exclude  entirely  articles 
which  he  found  to  be  imported  to  the  detri- 
ment of  an  Industry  subject  to  a  code  of 
fair  competition,  the  Walsh  amendment  em- 
powered the  President  to  permit  entry  of 
the  offending  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  "only  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  fees 
and  to  such  limitations  in  the  total  quantity 
which  may  be  imported  (In  the  course  of 
p.ny  specified  period  or  periods)  aa  he  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  In  order  that 
the  entry  thereof  shall  not  render  or  tend 
to  render  Ineffective  any  code  or  agreement 
made  under  (the  act)." 

In  lieu  of  Investigation  by  the  President, 
the  Walsh  amendment  provided  for  an  Im- 
mediate Investigation  to  be  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  complaint  of  a  labor 
organization  or  trade  association. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate.  Senator  Walsh   stated : 

"Mr  President,  the  committee  amendment 
was  originally  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Reed.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  measure  would 
be  greatly  restricted.  If  not  destroyed,  unless 
there  were  some  provision  giving  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  restrict  Imports  that  would 
be  In  competition  with  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers who  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
codes  fixing  limited  hours  of  labor,  with  a 
minimum  wage,  and  sell  their  products  at 
a  fixed  price  not  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  gave  the  President  the 
power  of  embargo.  He  could  declare  that 
particular  imfx>rts  were  tending  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  measure  and  prevent 
their  being  Imported  Into  the  country. 

"The  substitute  which  I  have  proposed  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  meets  with  his  approval.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Harrison.  We  all  believe  that 
it  Is  preferable  to  the  committee  amendment. 
It  retains  the  power  for  the  President  to 
embargo  when  necessary,  but  also  gives  him. 
which  he  does  not  possess  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  power  to  impose 
limitations  upon  the  amount  of  Imports  that 
may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  country,  and 
also  gives  him  the  power  to  compel  Importers, 
where  Imports  are  restricted,  to  take  out  a 
license,  so  that  he  can  prevent  their  violat- 
ing his  regulations. 

"So  far  as  I  understand,  everyone  Inter- 
ested in  this  particular  phase  of  this  bill  Is 
in  accord;  and  I  assume  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted"  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
5291,  Junes.  1933.) 

During  the  debate.  Senator  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri, commented  that  '"the  whole  effect  of 
(the)  bill  Is  going  to  be  to  raise  American 
costs  and  American  prices."  He  explained 
his  support  for  the  bill  In  view  of  this  fact 
as  follows : 

"We  cannot  compel  the  foreigner  to  union- 
ize his  labor.  We  cannot  compel  the  for- 
eigner to  pay  minimum  rates  of  wages.  We 
cannot  compel  the  foreigner  to  cut  down  his 
workday   to   30   hours   a    week.     We   cannot 
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compel  tilrn  to  Join  a  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  bill,  without  some 
such  protection  as  this,  would  be  to  hand 
over  to  the  foreigner  the  eniire  American 
marltet. 

"Therefore.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Is  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  will  go  as  far  as  we  constitution- 
ally can  go."  ( CoNGaEssiON-Ai,  Recobd,  p. 
5292,  Jvine  8.   1933.1 

There  was  very  little  adverse  comment  in 
the  Senate  about  the  Import  provision  of 
the  bill  or  the  Walsh  amendment.  Senator 
Gore  was  the  chief  critic,  and  in  response 
to  an  Inquiry  by  htm  as  to  whether  the 
President  should  not  be  authorized  to  reduce 
duties  as  well  as  to  raise  them,  Senator  Walsh 
replied  as  fellows; 

"The  amendment  proposed  by  me  Is  simply 
to  ma-xe  effective  the  purpose  of  title  I  of 
this  act.  It  is  inconceivable  that  hours  of 
labor  can  be  reduced,  and  wages  fixed,  and 
prices  of  commodities  established  by  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  and  no  power  given  to 
the  same  ageacy  to  prevent  a  flood  of  Imports 
into  this  country.  Without  such  an  amend- 
ment, the  whole  act  would  be  Ineffective. 

"How  is  It  possible  to  reduce  working 
hours.  Increase  wages,  put  more  people  to 
work,  and  fix  the  prices  of  commodities  so 
that  wages  will  be  higher,  without  some  re- 
striction or  som.e  control  over  the  importa- 
tions Into  this  country  that  are  to  compete 
with  labor  and  wages  that  are  regulated  un- 
der this  bill?  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  give  the  President  the  same  au- 
thority over  these  Imports  that  he  is  assum- 
ing over  domestic  production  and  products." 
(  Congressional  Record,  p.  5292,  June  8, 
1933.) 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference  the 
House  receded,  accepting  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  it  was 
orglnally  conceived  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  which  handled  the  legls- 
ntlon  Includ-'d  as  an  essential  part  measures 
for  adjusting  Imports  by  additional  duties 
or  quotas  so  that  the  sale  In  the  United 
States  of  goods  produced  abroad  under  the 
tj-pe  of  labor  conditions  forbidden  by  the 
act  would  not  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

As  reported  by  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee, H  Rept.  1452  (corrected  print).  75th 
Oongreps.  1st  session,  the  fair  labor  stand- 
ards bill  contained  a  provision  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Imports  produced  under  substand- 
ard labor  conditions  whose  sale  In  the  United 
States  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  The  text  of  provision  Is  set  forth 
In  appendix  I  to  this  memorandum.  Con- 
cerning this  provision,  the  House  report 
stated: 

"Sections  8  (o  and  (d)  are  new  tariff  pro- 
visions prop'jsed  as  a  committee  amendment. 
These  provisions  authorize  the  President,  af- 
ter Investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  make  such  Increases  in  the  duty, 
or  to  lmp>ose  such  limitations  on  the  quantity 
permitted  entry  (or  entry  without  duty  In- 
crease*, as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
equalize  differences  In  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  any  domestic  article  and  of  any  like 
or  similar  foreign  article  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  Labor  Standards  Act  and  In 
order  to  maintain  the  standards  established 
pursuant  to  the  act.  In  case  of  any  article 
on  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
possible  action  Is  limited  to  Import  quotas. 

"The  provisions  are  so  drawn  that  remedial 
action  is  possible  with  respect  to  any  Item, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  Included  In  any  trade 
agreement,  present  or  future.  With  respect 
to  a  trade  agreement  Item,  however,  possible 
action  Is  limited  to  Import  quotas,  since  any 
Increase  In  the  duty  on  such  an  Item  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  trade  agreement.  Sec- 
tion 8(d)  contains  the  specific  provision  that 
'Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 


permitting  action  In  rlolatlon  of  any  Inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States.' 
Section  8(d)  further  provides  in  the  case  of 
quotas  that  the  quantities  permitted  entry, 
or  entry  without  an  increase  in  duty,  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  supplying  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  of  Imports  from  each 
such  country  In  a  previous  representative 
period.  This  provision  Is  designed  to  assure 
against  the  discriminatory  allocation  of  such 
quotas  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
our  existing  International  obllgatloi^  and 
policies." 

This  tariff  provision  was  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation.  As  stated  In 
the  President's  message  recommending  the 
enactment  of  fair  labor  standards  legislation 
(H.    Doc.    255,    75th    Cong..    1st   sess  )  : 

'And  so  to  protect  the  fundr  mental  In- 
terests of  free  labor  and  a  free  people  we 
propose  that  only  goods  which  have  been 
produced  under  conditions  which  meet  the 
minimum  standards  of  free  labar  shall  be 
admitted  to  Interstate  commerce.  Goods 
produced  under  conditions  which  do  not 
meet  rudimentary  standards  of  decency 
should  be  re^ardf^l  as  contraband  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  channels 
of  Interstate  trade." 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  House  Labor 
Committee  August  6.  1937,  and  contained  30 
ameudments  which  had  been  added  by  the 
committee  to  the  form  of  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally Introduced.  The  Rules  Committee 
fnillng  to  fTant  a  rule,  a  petition  to  dis- 
charge the  bill  from  the  Rules  Committee 
was  filed  on  December  6,  1937.  and  debated 
In  the  House  on  December  13  and  14.  1937. 
Three  days  after  the  House  committee  had 
reported  the  bill.  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Libor.  wrote 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  as  follows  (82 
CoNCRESsiON  VI.  Record  1485): 

"I  sincerely  hops  you  may  find  It  pnsslble 
to  vote  for  the  enactn^ent  of  the  wage  and 
hour  bill  without  any  substantial  change  In 
the  form  and  character  In  which  It  Is  reported 
to  the  House." 

During  the  debate  on' the  conunlttee  bill 
in  the  Hcure,  Congressman  McLean  nf  New 
Jersey  commented  on  the  Import  adjusting 
provision  of  the  committee  bill  as  follows 
(82  Congressional  Record  1492.  Dec.  14. 
1937) : 

"If  a  manufacturer  determines  to  pro- 
duce an  article  for  which  there  Is  a  demand, 
his  first  thought  Is  to  produce  it  at  a  price 
people  are  willing  to  pay.  His  cost  of  pro- 
duction dei>end8  on  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  cost  of  labor,  and  what  we  ordi- 
narily know  as  overhead,  being  the  Interest 
on  his  Investment  In  his  plant.  Insurance, 
tnxes  of  several  sorts,  ai^d  selling  cost.  If 
the  price  he  can  obtain  kor  his  article  will 
cover  these  Items  and  giye  him  a  reasonable 
profit,  his  efforts  will  be  successful.  There- 
fore, If  you  would  fix  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  his  labor,  you  must  guarantee  to  him. 
and  the  consumer  must  be  compelled  to  pay, 
a  price  which  will  guarantee  a  sufHclent 
return  to  pay  the  compulsory  wages.  But 
that  is  where  the  scheme  breaks  down. 
While  you  may  Inflict  penalties  on  the  manu- 
facturer, you  cannot  make  a  criminal  out  of 
a  consumer  because  he  does  not  buy  the 
things  you  think  he  should  at  a  price  you 
require  he  should  pay. 

"Anticipating  this  situation,  the  i>endlng 
bill  attempts  to  meet  It  by  providing  for  the 
Administrator  to  make  adjustments  of  wage 
levels,  and.  as  to  foreign-made  goods,  by 
giving  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  the 
power  to  adjust  Import  duties  on  foreign 
articles  which  compete  with  domestic  articles 
resulting   from   the   operation    of   this  act." 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1937.  Congressman  Cooper  objected 
to  the  tariff  provision  In  the  committee  bill 
on  the  groTind  that  acceptance  of  the  bill 
by  the  House  would  be  tantamount  to  writ- 
ing   a    tariff    bill,   which   would    violate   the 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Wasrs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee (82  CONCRKSSIONAX.  Rbcokd  1578). 
This  point  of  order  was  sustained  (82  Con- 
gressional Record  1580). 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Morton  offered  as  an 
amendment  the  provisions  of  a  clean  bill 
which  Included  an  Import  adjusting  provi- 
sion, the  text  of  which  Is  attached  to  this 
memorandum  as  appendix  2  (82  Congrxs- 
STONAL  Record  1583  i . 

Subsequently  Congressman  Hartley  moved 
to  recommit  the  bill.  This  motion  was  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of  216  to  198. 

During  the  3d  session  of  the  75th  Congress 
a  revised  fair  l.ibor  standards  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  House.  During  the  debate 
on  the  bill  It  was  stated  that  the  revised 
bin  had  been  drafted  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  had  not  been  considered  or  dU- 
cur-^ed  mere  than  1  hour  by  the  full  House 
Labor  Committee  before  being  reported  (83 
Congressional  Record  7295.  May  23.  1938). 
Tills  bill  contained  no  tariff  provision. 

During  the  debate  In  the  House  on  the 
revised  minimum  wage  bill,  a  tariff  provi- 
sion was  offered  as  an  amendment  by  Con- 
gressman McLean  (83  Congressional  Rxc- 
ORD  7436.  May  24.  1938).  The  text  of  this 
tariff  provision  Is  atUched  to  this  memoran- 
dum as  appendix  3.  This  provision  was 
Identical  with  section  3(e)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Congressman 
McLean  made  the  following  remarks  In  sup- 
port of  his  amendment  (83  Congressional 
Record  7437) : 

The  amendment  la  pertinent  and  ger- 
mane to  the  pending  bill  because  It  pro- 
tects those  who  may  be  compelled  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  production  against  Importations 
from  countries  where  such  costs  are  lower, 
where  wage  and  hour  statutes  do  not  exist] 
and  where  living  standards  do  not  approach 
o\ir  own. 

"Prosperity  affects  employer  and  em- 
ployees alike.  If  an  employer  has  work  to 
do.  he  win  employ  men  to  do  It.  and  the 
more  work  he  has  the  more  men  he  employs, 
and  the  more  men  employed  the  greater 
the  demand  and  the  fewer  men  available, 
and  the  price  of  labor  goes  up.  This  will 
not  come  about  so  long  as  we  consume  goods 
manufactured  under  conditions  Inferior  to 
our  own. 

"The  American  morklngnxan  now  enjoys 
the  prlvUege  of  negotiating  with  his  em- 
ployer as  to  the  value  of  hU  services  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  will  work. 
He  Is  the  master  of  his  own  destiny. 

"If  the  bill  has  any  value  whatever.  It 
must  be  as  a  part  of  an  economic  scheme 
which  takes  Into  consideration  all  the  ele- 
ments which  order  our  lives.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  still  exists. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  enactment  of  this  legislation  In  Its 
present  form  will  Increase  production  costs 
and  thereby  reduce  tariff  rates.  It  will  Invite 
the  world  to  dump  on  our  markets  merchan- 
dise produced  by  sweatshop  methods  and 
child  labor — conditions  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  eliminate." 

Congressman  Healey.  of  Massachusetts, 
raised  a  point  of  order  In  regard  to  this 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  It  was  not 
germane  to  the  main  bill.  This  point  of 
order  was  sustained  by  the  Chair,  the  occu- 
pant referring  to  the  reason  given  under 
the  point  of  order  which  was  sustained  to 
the  comparable  provision  of  the  committee 
bill  during  the  2d  session  of  the  75th  Con- 
gress  (83  Congressional  Record  7437). 

Prior  to  the  action  In  the  House,  a  Senate 
version  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  re- 
ceived consideration  In  that  body.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  re- 
ported the  fair  labor  standards  bill  with  an 
amendment  Incorporating  an  Import  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  differences  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  on  the  cost  of  production  of  a  domestic 
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article  and  of  the  like  foreign  article  with 
a  view  of  determining  whether  an  Increase 
in  the  duty  on  the  foreign  article  should  be 
made.  The  text  of  this  section  of  the  Senate 
committee  bill  Is  attached  to  this  memo- 
randum as  appendix  4  Pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  Senate  committee  report  are  as  fol- 
lows (S.  Rept.  884.  75th  Cong  .  1st  sess.)  : 

"The  committee  believes  that  a  start 
should  be  made  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress  to  protect  this  Nation  from  the 
evils  and  dangers  resulting  from  wages,  too 
low  to  buy  th?  bare  necessities  of  life  and 
from  long  hours  of  work  Injurious  to  health. 
This  law  proposes  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose by  closing  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce  to  goods  produced  under  condi- 
tions which  do  not  meet  the  rudimentary 
standards  of  a  civilized  democracy"   (p.  4). 

"Section  8  also  authorizes  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  stated  circumstances  to  in- 
vestigate differences  resulting  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  act  In  the  cost  of  production 
of  any  domestic  article  and  any  like  foreign 
article  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
an  Increase  In  the  duty  upon  the  foreign 
article  should  be  made"  (p.  8). 

During  the  debate  In  the  Senate.  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  an  amend- 
ment as  a  new  subsection  to  the  Import 
provision  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bill 
(81  Congressional  Record  7742.  July  28. 
1937).  The  text  of  the  Lodge  amendment 
Is  attached  as  appendix  5.  Senator  Lodge 
explained  the  necessity  for  his  amendment 
by  stating  that  the  experience  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  336  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (essentially  the  basis  of  the 
Import  provision  of  the  Senate  committee's 
fair  labor  standards  bill )  had  shown  the 
provision  to  be  unsatisfactory  because  of  Its 
time-consuming  nature,  the  unavailability 
of  foreign  costs,  and  the  often  misleading 
nature  of  Invoice  prices.  He  also  referred 
to  the  experience  of  the  NRA  with  the  Im- 
port adjusting  provisions  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  In  which  of  276 
complaints  filed.  220  had  been  dismissed  be- 
cause of  Insufficient  data  or  as  unwarranted. 
Senator  Lodge  then  stated  (81  Congres- 
sional Record  7745)  : 

"We  have  read  In  newspapers  about  the 
situation;  every  now  and  then  we  read 
stories  about  little  girls  14  or  15  years  old 
working  at  night  In  the  textile  mills  of 
Japan  for  a  few  cents  an  hour.  The  choice 
confronting  us  Is  perfectly  obvious.  E.ther 
we  can  reduce  American  wages  to  conform 
to  such  a  level  •  •  •  or  else  we  can  use  the 
great  power  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
enact  a  law  which  will  stop  that 
kind  of  thing.  That  Is  what  I  favor  and 
that  Is  what  I  am  advocating  In  offering 
the  amendment. 

"We  cannot  go  In  two  directions  at  once. 
At  the  present  time  through  one  agency  of 
the  Government  attempts  are  being  made 
to  eliminate  tariff  barriers,  and  through 
other  governmental  activities  attempts  are 
being  made  •  •  •  to  raise  wages  and  raise 
the  American  standard  of  living.  We  oan- 
not  do  both.  We  have  to  choose  the  path 
which  we  want  America's  destiny  to  follow. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  Is  Indispensable  to  the  success 
of  the  bill  and  the  achievement  of  the  ends 
which  the  bill  seeks  to  attain." 

Senator  Black,  the  sponsor  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bill,  op- 
posed the  Lodge  amendment  and  In  his 
remarks  pointed  out  that — 

"Under  (the)  flexible  tariff  provision,  upon 
a  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
a  report  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
proper  action  can  be  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  S  ..tes."  (81  Congressional 
Record  7747.  July   28.  1937.) 

The   Lodge   amendment    was    defeated. 

It  was  pointed  out  In  the  Senate  debate 
that  the  flexible  tariff  provision  had  been 
added   to   the   Senate    bill   In  committee   by 


Senator  Ellender.  of  Louisiana.  During  the 
debate.  Senator  Ellender  commented  on 
the  lmt>ort  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
as  follows  (81  Congressional  Record  7925, 
July  31.  1937)  : 

"Mr  President,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  a  member,  was  ever  mindful  to  protect 
the  right  of  American  labor  from  foreign 
competition.  During  our  hearings  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  many  times,  and  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  most  feas- 
ible way  to  afford  protection  was  by  the 
tariff  method.  The  committee  thought  it 
more  desirable  to  lncori>orate  In  the  pending 
bill  the  prevailing  method  of  raising  tariffs. 
Any  party  may  cause  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  Investigate  the  difference  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  this  act  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  any  domestic  article  and  any 
like  or  similar  foreign  article,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  or  not  an  Increase 
should  be  made  In  the  duty  upon  such  for- 
eign article,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
such  differences.  Should  the  Commission 
conclude  that  an  Increase  in  the  present 
rate  should  be  made,  the  President  by  proc- 
lamation could  Increase  them,  as  Is  now  pro- 
vided under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended.  Such  a  method  could 
be  carried  out  without  any  Interference  on 
our  part  In  the  affairs  of  our  foreign  netgh- 
tKjrs  and  one  that  has  been  invoked  In  the 
past  in  order  to  afford  protection  for  our 
workers." 

The  Senate  passed  the  committee  bill 
containing  the  Ellender  Import  provision. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became  law 
on  June  25,  1938.  The  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe  In  1939,  the  stepped-up  indus- 
trial activity  of  the  United  States  incident 
to  Its  role  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy  in 
1940  and  1941.  and  the  disruption  of  normal 
foreign  commerce  during  World  War  II.  all 
served  to  obscure  the  effect  of  the  Import 
loophole  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

A  combination  of  factors  subsequent  to 
World  War  II  paved  the  way  for  the  major 
Impact  which  foreign  competition  Is  now 
having  on  American  workers  and  Industries 
and  the  objectives  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  first  of  these  factors  is  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  by  the 
United  States  In  the  form  of  foreign  grants 
and  loans  to  reconstruct  the  Industrial  econ- 
omy of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  process  was 
completed  by  1D56-57.  During  this  period 
the  unusual  demand  for  manufactured  mate- 
rials and  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  oc- 
casioned by  the  Korean  emergency  served  to 
postpone  the  time  when  the  Import  policy 
loophole  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
would  become  painfully  evident. 

The  second  major  factor  contributing  to 
this  result  during  the  postwar  period  is  com- 
posed of  the  extensive  and  deep  reductions 
In  U.S.  tariffs  granted  by  the  United  States 
In  the  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  under 
GATT  In  1947.  1950,  1951,  and  1955.  Whereas 
prior  to  World  War  II  the  limited  use  of  the 
trade  agreements  authority  had  left  the 
majority  of  U.S.  tariffs  at  adequate  levels  as 
a  compensating  factor  for  the  substandard 
labor  conditions  existing  In  the  foreign  In- 
dustries supplying  the  bulk  of  U.S.  Imports 
of  manufactured  goods,  this  equalizing  fac- 
tor had  been  effectively  destroyed  by  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  GATT  reductions 
which  brought  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
U.S.  tariffs  from  approximately  50  percent 
prior  to  World  War  II  to  12  percent  on  duti- 
able goods  and  6  percent  overall  at  the 
present  time. 

Today  from  the  modern  technologically 
up-to-date  factories  In  Europe  and  Asia,  an 
enormous  flood  of  manufactured  goods  Is 
entering  the  United  States  under  the  unfair 
competitive  advantage  of  low  labor  costs 
made  possible  by  the  existence  of  labor  con- 
ditions In  the  countries  of  origin  far  below 


the  minimum  conditions  Imposed  on  US 
manufacturers  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  the  public  policy 
expressed  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  protecting  the  general  well-being  of 
American  workers  by  preventing  goods  from 
entering  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  an  unfair  labor  advantage  based  upon 
substandard  labor  conditions  is  being 
thwarted  by  the  absence  of  any  import-regu- 
lating feature  in  our  laws  designed  to  remove 
or  equalize  such  advantages. 

This  loophole  can  be  effectively  closed  by 
Import-adjusting  provisions  which  use  the 
public  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  the  basic  guide  for  the  Imposition  of 
additional  duties  or  Import  quotas.  A  modi- 
fication of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Keat- 
ing for  himself  and  eight  other  Senators 
(S.  2882)  seems  Ideal  for  this  purpose.  An 
alternate  form  of  the  bill  which  does  not 
expressly  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  attached  following  appendix  5. 
Should  It  be  necessary  for  the  bill  as  a 
tariff  measure  to  be  considered  Initially  by 
a  committee  other  than  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  the  alternate 
form  of  the  bill  may  be  preferred. 

Appendix  1 

Text  of  House  Labor  Committee  amend- 
ment re  ImporU  (H.  Rept.  1452.  75th  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  p.  4)  : 

"The  U£.  Tariff  Commission  upon  re- 
quest of  the  President  or  upon  resolution  of 
either  or  both  Houses  of  Congress  or  If 
Imports  are  substantial  and  Increasing  in 
ratio  to  domestic  production  and  if  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission  there  Is  good 
end  sufficient  reason  therefor,  then,  upon  its 
own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  the  Board 
or  upon  application  of  any  Interested  party, 
shall  Investigate  the  differences  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  any  domestic  article  and  of 
any  like  or  similar  foreign  su-ticie  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  this  act.  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  such  an  In- 
crease (within  the  limits  of  section  336  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  In  the  duty  upon 
ImjKjrts  of  the  said  foreign  article,  or  such 
a  limitation  In  the  total  quantity  permitted 
entry,  or  entry  without  Increase  In  duty,  as 
It  may  find  necessary  to  equalize  the  said 
differences  In  cost  and  to  maintain  the 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  act. 
In  the  case  of  an  article  on  the  free  list  In 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  It  shall  recommend. 
If  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
a  limitation  on  the  total  quantity  permitted 
entry.  The  President  shall  by  proclamation 
approve  and  cause  to  be  put  Into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  If,  In 
his  Judgment,  they  are  warranted  by  the 
facts  ascertained  In  the  Commission's  In- 
vestigation. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  title  in.  part  II.  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  Investigations,  rep>orts.  and  procla- 
mations under  section  336  of  the  said  Tariff 
Act,  shall.  Insofar  as  they  are.  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  section,  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  Investigations  under  this  section. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
permitting  action  In  violation  of  any  Inter- 
national obligation  of  the  United  States. 
In  recommending  any  limitation  of  the 
quantity  permitted  entry,  or  entry  without 
an  Increase  In  duty,  the  Commission,  if  It 
finds  It  necessary  to  enforce  such  limitations 
or  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  recommend  that  the  foreign 
article  concerned  be  forbidden  entry  except 
under  license  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  that  the  quantity  permitted 
entry,  or  entry  without  an  increase  In  duty, 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  different  sup- 
pljring  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  lmp>orts  from  each  country  In  a 
previous  representative  period.  Any  proc- 
lamation under  this  section  may  be  modified 
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or  terminated  by  the  President  whenever  he 
approves  findings  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Commission  that  conditions  require  the 
modiAcatlon  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot  this  sec- 
tion or  that  the  conditions  requiring  the 
proclamation   no   longer   exist." 

Appendix  2 

Text  of  tariff  provision  in  comraiitee-spon- 
sored  clean  bill  offered  as  an  amendment 
curing  House  debate  on  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (82  Congressional  Record 
1383): 

'•(c)  The  U.S  Tariff  Commission  (1)  upon 
request  of  the  President,  or  (2)  upon  resolu- 
tion of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Congre.-s. 
or  (3)  up)on  request  of  the  Administrator,  or 
(4)  upon  its  own  motion,  or  (5)  when  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Comm^fsion  there  is  good 
and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  upon  appli- 
cation of  any  Interested  party,  shall  Investi- 
gate the  differences  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  thlB  act  in  the  costs  of  production 
of  any  domestic  article  and  of  any  like  or 
similar  foreign  article,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  an  Increase  should 
be  made  In  the  duty  upon  such  foreign  arti- 
cle for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  such  dif- 
ferences. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  law  applicable  with 
respect  to  investigations  under  section  336 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  in- 
cluding the  provisions  appUcPble  to  reports 
of  the  Commission  and  proclamations  by 
the  President  shall,  insofar  as  they  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  section,  be  applicable 
In  like  manner  with  respect  to  Investiga- 
tions under  this  section.  Nothing  In  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  action  in  violation 
of  any  international  obligation  of  the  United 
States," 

Appendix  3 

Tariff  provision  offered  as  amendment  by 
Mr.  McLean  (83  Congressional  Record  7436, 
May  24.  1938): 

"Sec.  6(a).  On  his  own,  or  if  any  l.ibor 
organization,  or  any  trade  or  lnd*|ptrlal 
organization,  association,  or  group,  which 
has  compiled  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  make  complaint  to  the  President  that 
any  article  or  articles  are  being  Imported 
into  the  United  States  la  substantial  quun- 
tltles  or  Increasing  ratio  to  domestic  pro- 
duction of  any  competitive  article  or  articles 
and  on  such  terms  or  under  such  conditions 
as  to  render  Ineffective  or  seriously  to  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  President  may  cause  an 
immediate  investigation  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  which 
shall  give  precedence  to  Investigation  under 
this  subsection,  and  If.  after  such  investiga- 
tion and  such  public  notice  and  hearing  as 
he  shall  specify,  the  President  shall  find  the 
existence  of  such  facts,  he  shall.  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  policy  of  this  Act,  direct 
that  the  article  or  articles  concerned  shall 
be  permitted  entry  Into  the  United  States 
only  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  payment  of  such  fees  and  to 
such  limitations  in  the  total  quantity  which 
may  be  imported  (in  the  course  of  any  spe- 
cial period  or  periods)  as  he  shall  find  neces- 
sary to  prescribe  In  order  that  the  entry 
thereof  shall  not  render  or  tend  to  render 
Ineffective  any  provision  of   this  Act. 

"In  order  to  enforce  any  limitations  im- 
posed on  the  total  quantity  of  imports,  in 
any  specified  period  or  periods,  or  any  arti- 
cle or  articles  under  this  subsection,  the 
President  may  forbid  the  importation  of 
such  article  or  articles  unless  the  importer 
shall  have  first  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  a  llcen.se  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 
Upon  Information  of  any  action  by  the 
President   under   this  subsection   the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  through  the 
proper  oflacers,  permit  entry  of  the  article  or 
articles  specified  only  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  subject  to  such  fees,  to  such 
hmitations  In  the  quantity  which  may  be 
Imported,  and  to  such  requirements  of  li- 
cense as  the  President  shall  have  directed. 
The  decision  of  the  President  as  to  facts 
shall  be  conclusive.  Any  condition,  or  limi- 
tation of  entry  under  this  subsection  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  the  President  shall 
find  and  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.is- 
ury  that  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
Imposition  of  such  conditions  or  limlt.^tlons 
upon  entry  no  longer  exists." 


Appendix  4 

Text  of  tariff  provision  In  Senate  com- 
mittee bin  (81  Congressional  Record  7921)  ; 

"Sec.  8.   (a)    •    •   *. 

"(b)    •   •   •. 

"(c)  The  US.  Tariff  Commission  (1)  upon 
request  of  the  President,  or  (2)  upon  resolu- 
tion of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
or  (3)  upon  request  of  the  Board,  or  (4) 
upon  Its  own  motion,  or  (5)  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission  tiiere  Is  good 
and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  Interested  party,  shall  investi- 
gate the  differences  resulting  from  the  op- 
eration of  this  act  in  the  costs  of  production 
of  any  domestic  article  and  of  any  like  or 
similar  foreign  article,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  an  Increase  should 
be  made  In  the  duty  upon  such  foreign 
article  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  such 
d:fforeuces. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  law  applicable  with 
respect  to  Investigations  under  section  336 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  In- 
cluding the  provisions  applicable  to  reports 
of  the  Commission  and  proclamations  by 
the  President,  shall,  insofiu-  as  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section,  be  applicable 
In  like  manner  with  respect  to  Investigations 
imder  this  sectlcXiS." 

Appendix  5 

Amendment  offered  by  Senator  Lodge  for 
addition  to  the  tariff  provision  In  the  Senate 
committee  bill  (81  Congressional  Record 
7742)  : 

"(e)  The,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  (1)  to  compute  for 
each  foreign  country  the  average  annual  vol- 
ume of  each  class  of  goods  which  were  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  mined,  handled,  or  in 
any  other  manner  worked  on  In  such  country 
and  which  were  imported  Into  the  United 
States  during  the  5-year  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
and  (2)  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  computations  so  made.  There- 
after no  gcKxLs  of  any  class  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  country  during  any  calendar  year 
In  excess  of  the  average  annual  volume  of 
that  class  of  goods  so  computed  and  certified 
by  the  Commi.sslon  unless  It  Is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Labor  Standards  Board 
that  the  labor  standards  In  such  country 
which  are  applicable  to  the  class  of  goods  to 
which  such  computation  applies  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  labor  standards  under  which 
like  or  similar  goods  of  that  cla.'s  are  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States.  The  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  au- 
thorized, respectively,  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations.' 


NATION.'VL     MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
AND   EDUCATIONAL   CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Military-Industrial  and  Edu- 
cational Conference  held  its  seventh  an- 
nual meeting  April  10,  11.  and  12,  1961, 
in  Chicago.  111. 


The  princir>al  sponsor  of  this  confer- 
ence was  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy,  a  nonprofit  educational  cor- 
poration whose  objective  is  furthering 
public  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  contemporary  totalitarian  challenge 
to  American  freedom. 

It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  through 
education  programs  designed  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  nature,  objec- 
tives, and  methods  of  communism  and  of 
the  ideals  and  assets  inherent  in  our 
free  society  for  meeting  its  challenge. 

The  institute  is  a  tax  exempt,  nonpar- 
tisan, privately  managed  organization  fi- 
nanced by  the  contributions  of  over  100 
of  America's  corporations  and  a  number 
of  foundations. 

The  National  Military -Industrial  and 
Educational  Conference  is  an  open  fo- 
rum for  the  free  discussion  of  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  problems  of 
the  Nation.  Past  conferences  dealt  with 
such  subjects  as  the  Soviet  economy, 
the  American  economy,  and  mobilizing 
our  technical  manpower.  Through  the 
conference  and  its  many  other  activities, 
the  institute  seeks  to  be  an  agency  for 
the  promotion  of  continuing  close  co- 
operation between  education,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  industry  in  articulating  for 
the  public  (nfr  national  goals  and 
strategy  in  securing  and  expanding  the 
areas  of  human  freedom. 

On  the  evening  of  April  12,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  a  session  of  the  con- 
ference at  its  invitation  extended 
through  the  Honorable  D  A.  Sullivan, 
managing  director  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  remarks  be 
printed    in   the   Concressiowal    Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  Betors 
THZ  National  Militart-Industrial  and 
Educational  Conferince.  on  Wednesuat. 
April  12.   1961 

In  recent  years  our  national  policy  has 
been  based  upon  the  clear  knowledge  and 
appreciation  that  the  Communist  movement 
has  been  engaged  in  a  relentless,  erll  con- 
spiracy for  over  40  years.  That  conspiracy 
has  had  as  Its  persistent  and  undevlatlng  aim 
the  overthrow  of  our  country's  Government 
and  Its  replacement  with  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  techniques  of  the  conspiracy  have 
changed  from  time  to  time,  as  have  the  faces 
of  its  spokesmen  and  manipulators.  Yet  ita 
objectives  have  never  changed. 

Our  national  policy  designed  to  meet  the 
threat  of  Communist  activities  Is  evidenced 
In  many  ways. 

It  Is  expressed  In  our  $43  billion  national 
defense  budget. 

It  Is  seen  In  the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
provide  all  necessary  funds  for  the  Federal 
Bureau   of   Investigation  and  other   IntelU- ' 
g^nce  and  counterespionage  agencies. 

It  Is  found  In  the  continuing  investigations 
by  congressional  committees  of  subversive 
activities,  with  ensuing  consideration  by 
Congress  of  legislation  wliich  will  be  helpful 
to  deal  with  them. 

It  is  found  In  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  with  Federal 
antlsubverslve  and  counterespionage  efforts. 

It  was  given  new  expression  just  last  week 
In  the  Ke.nnedy  administration's  "white 
paper"  calling  on  the  Castro  government  of 
Cuba  to  "sever  lu  links  with  the  Interna- 
tional Ckktnmunist  movement"  and  expressing 
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confidence  that  if  it  falls  to  do  so.  the  Cuban 
people  "will  continue  to  strive  for  a  free 
Cuba." 

All  of  the  aspects  of  national  policy  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  official,  governmental 
efforts.  They  are  necessary,  and  In  fact  in- 
dispensable. 

Yet  such  efforts  faU  to  make  progress  In 
one  highly  vital  area  which  must  be  dealt 
with  effectively  If  our  battle  against  Interna- 
tional communism  Is  to  be  successful. 

That  area  to  which  I  refer  Is  the  area  of 
a  citizenry  keenly  aware  of  the  menace  of 
communism  within  Its  own  ranks.  In  the 
effort  to  create  and  s\i;3taln  such  awareness 
the  Initiative  and  drive  of  voluntary  private 
organizations  is  an  Important  factor. 

I  have  considered  the  meaningful  discus- 
sions here  in  this  conference  with  profound 
appreciation.  I  am  Impressed  with  the 
thoughtful  and  sober  way  this  group  of 
Americans  Is  rededlcatlng  luelf  to  the  task 
of  keeping  up  with  the  changing  face  of 
communism.  It  will  have  a  continuing  and 
growing  Impact  on  the  national  effort  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

By  Its  serlous-mlndcd  study  of  the  world- 
wide Communist  conspiracy,  this  confer- 
ence win  help  to  create  among  Americans 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  problems  In  the 
emerging  countries  of  Africa  as  well  as  In 
the  established  nations  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

As  an  example  of  another  meaningful, 
voluntary  contribution  by  a  private  organi- 
zation In  the  fight  against  communism,  I 
would  mention  the  TV  film  which  you  have 
Just  seen.  "The  Spy  Next  Door."  We  must 
be  appreciative  of  the  willingness  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  communications  media  to 
produce  and  show  to  ndlllons  of  American 
television  viewers  such  a  serious  and  well- 
ba'anced  story  of  what  can  happen  here  as 
does  "The  Spy  Next  Door." 

The  problem  portrayed  In  this  film  Is 
neither  overdrawn  nor  the  figment  of  a 
script  writer's  lively  imagination.  As  the 
narrator  says.  It  was  based  on  cold  docu- 
mentary evidence.  It  represents  something 
that,  with  different  names  and  different 
Items,  has  happened  here  In  the  past,  and 
will  happen  here  In  the  future  unless  we  are 
most  vigilant  and  alert  In  guarding  against 
it. 

It  is  bad  when  our  military  secrets  are 
stolen  by  the  Communist  conspirators.  It 
Is  worse  If  we  allow  that  conspiracy  to  un- 
dermine our  naUonal  confidence  In  democ- 
racy and  In  our  heritage  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  It  would  be  even  worse  If  Com- 
munUt  propaganda  ever  causes  us  to  lose 
faith  and  become  resigned  to  the  Inevitabil- 
ity of  the  Communist  r\ile  of  which  Khru- 
shchev claims  to  be  the  prophet. 

Mistake  It  not;  the  Communists  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power,  as  they  always 
have  done,  to  capture  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans and  to  discredit  our  Institutions.  We 
are  seeing  currently  a  shocking  example  In 
the  Communist  attacks  on  the  parliamen- 
tary system.  Including  Khrushchev's  dis- 
graceful shoe  pounding  episode  In  the 
United  Nations. 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  the  CommunlsU 
undertook  to  discredit  our  Judicial  proc- 
esses In  the  mass  Communist  conspiracy 
trial  before  Judge  Haro'.d  Medina  In  New 
York:  they  badgered,  they  heckled,  they  en- 
gaged In  diatribes  and  Ehoutlng  and  com- 
pletely obstreperous  behavior.  It  Is  to  Judge 
Medina's  everlasting  credit  that  he  main- 
tained his  composure  and  his  dignity  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  effort  failed  completely 
then.  But  today  Communists  are  engaging 
in  the  same  tactics  In  rallies.  l>efore  certain 
congressional  committee  hearings  and  any- 
where else  they  find  an  opportunity.  stUl 
trying  to  discredit  our  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress and  to  undermine  our  constitutional 
processes. 
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The  film.  "The  Spy  Next  Door."  portrays  a 
situation,  the  component  parts  of  wl\lch 
could  be  found  In  any  neighborhood,  and  In 
many  of  our  American  cities.  It  Is  well  that 
It  does  so;  It  Is  Important  to  reallae  that 
much  of  the  activity  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Is  to  be  found  on  the  street  and  side- 
walk level.  It  Is  found  among  folks  who  are 
laborers,  skilled  workmen,  scientists  and 
other  professional  men  and  women  as  well 
as  Journalists  and  educators.  In  this  proc- 
ess of  educating  the  people  about  the  alms 
and  the  evils  of  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
the  background  of  the  home  community  can 
wisely  be  stressed. 

Yet  In  the  process  of  educating  ourselves 
In  this  field,  let  us  not  forget  the  larger 
scene  of  the  legislative  and  diplomatic  activ- 
ities of  our  Republic. 

While  there  are  many  examples.  I  should 
like  to  give  you  only  two. 

PASSPORT   legislation 

The  first  example  pertains  to  passport 
regulation. 

Prior  to  June  16,  1958.  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  not  Issue  a  passport  to  anyone 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  was  under  Communist  Party  discipline, 
domination  or  control;  or  who  would  travel 
abroad  to  assist  knowingly  the  International 
Communist  movement.  This  policy  was 
based  upon  regulations  formulated  In  the 
State  Department  under  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  in  their  modern  form,  and  later 
revised   under   Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

On  June  16,  1958,  the  Supreme  Court  In- 
validated these  regulations  on  the  grounds 
that  there  was  no  specific  legislative  author- 
ity for  them.  The  Court  did  not  condemn 
the  use  of  regulations  for  this  pxirpose,  but 
simply  ruled  that  there  was  no  validly  ap- 
proved authority  for  such  regulations  as 
were  then  being  used. 

The  Court  decision  left  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  no  authority  to  withhold  a  pass- 
port from  anyone  on  subversive  activities 
grounds.  Consequently.  In  the  Intervening 
3  years,  the  State  Department  has  been  com- 
p)elled  to  Issue  hundreds  of  passports  to  Indi- 
viduals known  to  be  CommunlsU  or  Commu- 
nist agents,  or  supporting  the  Communist 
cause. 

Communists  and  their  agents  are  soldiers 
in  the  cold  war's  Red  army.  They  travel 
abroad  for  the  specific  purpose  of  furthering 
their  conspiracy  against  the  United  States 
Itself. 

Personal  contact  and  conference  are  al- 
ways valuable  tools  for  conduct  of  business. 

This  Is  especially  true  In  the  business  of 
espionage  and  subversion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  elaborate  on  this  point. 

Yet  our  Government  has  been  forced, 
under  present  law.  to  confer  upon  many 
hundreds  of  Communist  members,  agents 
and  sympathizers  the  protection,  dignity, 
respectability  and  convenience  of  a  U.S. 
passport. 

Not  only  does  the  passport  expedite  their 
travels  abroad,  but  after  they  have  com- 
pleted plans  designed  to  deliver  the  United 
States  into  the  hands  of  Its  enemies,  the 
passport  assures  their  readmlsslon  Into  this 
country. 

In  brief,  we  give  to  many  who  are  fight- 
ing against  us  in  the  cold  war.  complete 
freedom  to  travel  anywhere  In  the  world. 
We  cooperate  and  facilitate  their  travels, 
thus  enabling  them  to  meet  their  superiors 
In  the  Communist  hierarchy,  to  exchange 
Information,  to  deliver  documents,  and  to 
plan  and  train  In  new  techniques  to  damage 
and  eventually  destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

What  can  be  done  about  this? 

Congress  can  pass  legislation  granting  to 
the  State  Department  legal  authority  to 
resume  supervision  and  regulation  of  pass- 
port Issuance  within  the  scope  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 


■What  has  been  done  about  this  situation? 

Promptly  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
President  Elsenhower  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  emphasizing  the  need  for  author- 
ity In  the  SecreUry  of  State  to  deny  pass- 
poru  where  their  possession  would  seriously 
impair  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  or 
would  be  harmful  to  the  sectirity  of  the 
United  States. 

Proposed  legislation  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  He  urged  Its  passage 
With  several  other  bills,  It  was  Introduced 
In  each  House  of  Congress. 

Hearings  were  held,  and  while  the  House 
did  approve  a  bill  in  1958  and  again  In  1959, 
the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Within  5  months  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  passport  office  received  596 
applications  for  passports  from  persons  with 
undoubted  records  of  activity  in  support  of 
the  international  Communist  movement. 
And  more  passports  are  being  Issued  each 
day. 

RED    CHINA     POLICT 

The  second  example  which  I  cite  Is  In  the 
field    of   foreign   relations   and   diplomacy. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  proposed  admission 
of  Red  China  Into  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  many  valid  and  compelling  rea- 
sons why  Its  admission  should  be  denied. 
What  would  such  a  step  mean? 
First,  it  would  mean  entrance  into  the 
UJJ.  of  a  government  which  has  repeatedly 
violated  basic  UJ».  principles,  particularly 
Its  prohibition  against  armed  aggression. 
It  would  mean  acceptance  by  the  U.N.  of  a 
government  which  was  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple It  rules,  by  the  ruthless  assistance  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  would  mean  acceptance 
by  the  UJJ.  of  a  government  which  still  is 
at  war  with  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  fighting  has  been  halted  by  a  shaky 
truce. 

Of     even     graver     Immediate     Importance 
than  these  moral  Issues,  however,  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  would 
have   a   dangerously   harmful   effect   on    the 
thinking  of  our  friends  throughout  the  Far 
East.     It   would  weaken   Japan's  friendship 
with  the  free  world,  and  subject  It  to  fur- 
ther Communist   pressures.     It   would   give 
Communist    China    greater    stature    In     the 
eyes   of   the   smaller   countries   of   southeast 
Asia  and  the  Far  East.    It  would  be  a  direct 
betrayal  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  on  For- 
mosa.    It  would  give  Communist  China  the 
powerful   voice   and    Influence   In   world   af- 
fairs   which    she   has    long    sought    but    not 
achieved,  and  to  which  she  Is  not  entitled. 
Notwithstanding     these     reasons,     highly 
placed  officials  In  our  Government  speak  of 
the    desirability    and    Inevitability    of    Red 
China's  admission  Into  the  United  Nations. 
One    such    official     refers    to    Communist 
China's  admission   Into   the  United  Nations 
as    "a  reasonable  price  to  pay"  to  bring  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Into  a  "system 
of  reliable  arms  control." 

He  speaks  as  If  there  were  some  legitimate 
reason  to  believe  they  will  enter  Into  any 
"system  of  reliable  arms  control."  In  fact 
the  long  years  of  negotiations  In  Geneva 
point  a  discouraging  lack  of  any  tangible 
prowess. 

Furthermore,  he  assumes  the  admission 
Into  the  United  Nations  will  somehow 
miraculously  change  a  renegade,  barbarous, 
and  deceitful  power  Into  a  civilized,  reason- 
able, and  law-abiding  one. 

Other  such  officials  continually  repeat  that 
Red  China  soon  will  have  enough  voting  sup- 
port to  win  acceptance  by  the  United  Na- 
tions despite  our  opposition;  that  it  Is  time 
to  reassess  our  position  and  p>ollcy  In  relation 
to  Red  China,  and  that  Its  admission  Into 
the  United  Nations  Is  Inevitable. 

Such  talk  Is  not  only  defeatist.  It  Is 
total  abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
courage  and  strength  for  which  America  has 
always  been  known.  « 
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It  Is  Interpreted  abroad— and  with  Justifl-      to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  world  of  conflict,  reconunendation.      lyts  noteworthy  that 

cation — as  a  sign  of  weakness  In  our  oppo-     our  2.000  years  of  struggle  to  build   a   free  \,Y\V5    report    was    ffSopted    unanimously 

.... —  ._  »v,-  n-.„. . —    ,,, 1. .„      society  In  the  name  of  human  dignity  may  j^  xea.ds,  as  follows' 

have  been  In  vain. 


sltlon  to  the  Pelplng  regime,  of  weakness  In 
our  opposition  to  giving  Pelplng  the  cloak  of 
respectability  which  would  accompany  Its 
membership  in  the  U.N 

There  Is  no  weakness  In  this  opposition  in 
Congress.  On  19  different  occasions  Congress 
has  clearly  spoken  out  in  a  declaration  of 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Red  China 
Into  the  United  Nations.  It  Ls  my  hope  that 
It  will  again  speak  forth  in  opposition. 

The  point  is  that  we  can  prevent  its  ad- 
mission if  our  will  to  do  90  is  strong  enough. 
We  can  defeat  It  if  we  are  sufficiently  force- 
ful and  vigorous,  if  the  merits  of  our  pK)sl- 
tion  are  properly  and  aggressively  presented 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and 
If  that  presentation  is  accompanied  by  a 
clear  pledge  that  we  are  prepared  to  carry 
our  fight  to  the  Security  Council  if  necessary. 

Here  then  are  two  concrete  issues  about 
which  there  should  be  broad  and  clear 
understanding. 

The  Instruments  of  civic  education  should 
be  focused  upon  these  and  related  issues. 

Those  who  have  faith  In  our  country  and 
are  determined  to  protect  and  preserve  It, 
must  provide  the  understanding  to  deal  with 
these  specifics  And  come  to  grips  with  them 
we  must. 

There  is  a  teaching  that  all  evil  requires 
in  order  to  prevail  is  for  good  men  to  do 
nothing.  Certainly  It  applies  In  this 
situation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  in  its  program  stated  its 
objectives  very  well  and  very  clearly.  In 
order  that  the  background  of  the  Chicago 
meetings  in  April  can  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  set  forth  at  this 
point  that  statement. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Education  and  Freedom  in  a  World  or 

Conflict 

Thirty  y  ars  ago  Americans  of  all  ages  for- 
■got  to  do  their  "homework"  on  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Most  of  us  didn't  read  "Meln 
Kampf."  We  had  never  heard  of  Haushofer. 
Goebels  or  Schacht.  the  intellectual  engi- 
neers of  Nazi  strategy  for  world  domination. 

Beguiled  by  a  deep  yearning  for  peace,  we 
had  demobilized  our  armies,  dismantled  our 
navies  and  were  engaged  in  "business  as 
usual"  Unable  to  believe  that  Hitler  meant 
what  he  said  or  that  he  was  amassing  the 
power  to  Implement  his  purpose,  our  states- 
men p\it  their  faith  In  summit  conferences 
with  a  dictator  who  negotiated  only  for  his 
own  ends.  Instead  of  alerting  our  people  to 
Nazi  tactics  while  we  still  had  time  to  build 
deterrents  to  avoid  World  War  II,  we  tried 
appeasement,  which  only  Inflamed  Nazi 
aspirations  for  world  conquest. 

I  CAN    HISTORY    REPEAT    ITSEXF? 

I  The  1960  s  are  much  like  the  1930's.  We 
have  "peace"  We  have  business  as  usual. 
We  have  another  group  of  totalitarian  dicta- 
tors who  have  written  a  volume  of  books 
prophesying  our  "burial,"  books  that  are  still 
not  a  part  of  our  "homework."  In  the  past 
decade,  communism  has  leapfrogged  10,000 
miles  across  continent  and  ocean  to  Cuba. 
Its  missionaries  are  active  on  many  campuses 
In  Latin  America.  More  than  half  of  the 
world  is  tuned  in  to  the  dialectics  of  Marx 
and  the  psychological  warfare  of  Khrushchev. 
The  danger  of  1960  is  equally  as  great  to  free- 
men as  was  the  danger  of  1939. 

Unless  we  take  up  the  hard  Intellectual 
Work  required  by  the  Impact  of  Communist 
philosophy  and  power  F>olltlc8  on  our  world, 
history  may  very  well  rep>eat  itself.  Unless 
we  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  our  youth 


PREPARING     O'JR     TOUTH     TO     MEET     THE     CHAL- 
LENGE  OK    20TH   CENTURY    GEOPOLITICS 

Recently.  Mr.  Allen  Dulles.  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  many  edu- 
cational leaders  have  urged  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  high  school  and  college  cur- 
ricula In  the  teaching  of  the  nature, 
strategy  and  tactics  of  modern  communism. 
This  suggestion  was  not  made  with  the  no- 
tion of  teaching  communism  to  our  young 
people.  It  was  Intended  to  Indicate  that 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  Soviet  threat  on 
the  part  of  our  youth  would  enable  them 
better  to  understand  and  appreciate  our 
democratic  system  and  how  It  can  best  be 
mobilized  to  meet  that  threat.  Through  a 
comparative  teaching  of  democracy  and 
communism  the  strengths  of  the  former 
can  be  pitted  in  the  classroom  and  In  later 
life  against  the  weaknesses  of  the  latter. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  youth  of  the 
1930s  were  taught  as  much  about  the  demo- 
cratic way  as  are  our  youth  today.  The 
school  has  been  and  still  Is  the  front  of 
American  patriotism.  Youth's  problem 
then,  however,  was  similar  to  that  of  today: 
their  patriotism  needed  focusing  on  the 
forces  affecting  their  world.  Surely,  at  this 
late  hotir  in  oiu-  contest  with  expanding 
world  communism,  education  for  American 
citizenship  should  encompass  an  awareness 
of  the  Ideological  and  military  threat  to  our 
way  of  life,  including  an  objective,  system- 
atic study  of  the  trickery  and  deceit  of 
communism. 

Courses  of  such  a  nature  are  already  be- 
ing taught  by  earnest  educators  In  a  ntim- 
ber  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is 
one  of  the  films  of  this  conference  to  pre- 
sent some  of  these  models  for  circumspec- 
tion In  order  that  they  may  be  expanded 
and  Improved  upon  In  school  systems  across 
the  land. 

OBJECTIVES     or     THE     CONFXRENCE 

Here  Is  a  challenge  to  the  best  brains  In 
America  from  our  schools  and  Government, 
from  Industry  and  research,  from  the  mili- 
tary and  communications: 

How  can  we  provide  the  citizens  and 
statesmen  of  1975 — now  In  our  schools — 
with  an  accurate  and  meaningful  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  communism  and 
Its  challenge  to  America  and  freedom? 

How  can  we  provide  them  with  adequate 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  our 
own  political  social,  and  economic  order  and 
the  democratic  values  inherent  therein? 

How  can  we  make  them  aware  of  the 
techniques  being  employed  by  communism 
to  destroy  these  democratic  values  and  pre- 
pare our  youth  to  meet  this  attack  without 
Jeopardizing  them? 

How  can  we  demonstrate  to  our  youth  that 
the  struggle  with  modern  totalitarianism  Is 
one  of  both  power  and  value  and  that  the 
future  of  America  will  depend  on  their  abil- 
ity to  effectively  meet  the  Communist  global, 
economic,  political,  and  military  offensive 
from  a  position  of  strength,  while  simul- 
taneously developing  and  expanding  the 
democratic  values  which  are  the  precondi- 
tions of  freedom? 

How  can  we  find  effective  and  efficient 
ways  and  means  of  Introducing  into  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  training  to  develop 
In  our  youth  such  understanding  and  aware- 
ness? 

If  we.  the  educational,  business,  govern- 
mental, and  community  leaders  of  America, 
cannot  meet  this  challenge,  then  humanity 
for  a  thousand  years  may  be  the  loser.  That 
Is  the  why  and  the  hope  of  this  conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  during 
the  conference,  its  educational  advisory 
committee  met  to  work  out  a  report  and 


Report  or  the  Educational  Advisory  Com- 
MrTTEE  or  Seventh  Annual  National  Mili- 
tary.   Industrial,    and    Educational   Con- 

rERENCE 

The  Conference  on  Education  and  Freedom 
In  a  World  of  Conflict  Is  meeting  at  a  time 
of  gravest  danger  to  our  way  of  life.  Presi- 
dent Kenneay  said  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
messag* : 

"We  shall  nave  to  test  anew  whether  a  na- 
tion organized  and  governed  such  as  ours 
can  endure.  The  outcome  Is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  tide  Is  unfavorable."  We  are 
meeting  to  give  special  attention  to  one  of 
our  problems  in  this  conflict,  the  problem  of. 
otir  citizens,  education  about  communism 
"It  is  most  urgent."  President  Kennedy  has 
said,  "that  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem tackle  in  earnest  the  task  of  teaching 
American  youth  to  confront  the  reality  of 
totalitarianism  in  Itsf  toughest,  most  mili- 
tant form,  which  Is  communism,  with  the 
facts  and  values  of  our  American  heritage" 

1.  Our  President,  like  his  predecessor  has 
reminded  the  Nation  that  the  Communist 
system  is  a  powerful,  determined,  and  per- 
sistent enemy  to  all  the  values  on  which 
depend  our  constitutional  democracy  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  In  order  to 
face  this  enemy  one  must  know  not  only 
his  strategy  and  tactics  but  also  strengthen 
those  elements  of  our  American  civilization 
which  furnish  the  secure  foundations  of 
freedom  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

2.  Many  people  have  devoted  time  to  pre- 
liminary study  on  ways  to  meet  the  need  ex- 
pressed last  fall  by  Mr.  Allen  Dulles:  "Let 
us  call  on  our  educators  to  expand  realistic 
teaching  of  the  history  and  policies  of  com- 
munism." 

3.  This  Is  the  first  national  conference  to 
bring  together  most  of  the  representative 
elements  concerned  with  an  educational 
policy  designed  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
communism.  It  Includes  school  administra- 
tors, teachers,  and  longtime  students  of  this 
problem. 

4  An  examination  of  existing  programs 
and  experiments  shows  a  compelling  need  to 
strengthen  school  currlculums  A  few  school 
systems  have  instituted  promising  separate 
courses  and  units  about  communism.  The 
study  of  the  nature  and  strategy  of  commu- 
nism as  a  matter  of  high  priority  should  be 
expanded  within  existing  and  Improved  high 
school  courses  on  American  and  world  his- 
tory, modern  problems,  government,  and 
economics. 

We  heartily  commend  the  growing  atten- 
tion In  our  schools  and  colleges  to  the  world 
outside  the  United  States.  Our  national 
interest  reminds  us  that  we  are  responsible 
for  the  education  In  schooLs  here  and  In 
certain  Institutions  abroad,  of  an  increasing 
number  of  leaders  and  specialists  required 
by  new  and  developing  countries.  Our  na- 
tional interest  further  requires  that  all  citi- 
zens be  Informed  about  the  true  nature  of 
totalitarian  pwlltlcal  and  economic  systems. 
The  study  of  these  systems  should,  by  com- 
parison anud  contrast,  bring  out  the  positive 
values  and  the  continuing  problems  of  our 
constitutional  democracy.  (If  youth  and 
other  service  groups  are  to  be  effective  In 
developing  active  citizenship  and  commit- 
ments to  the  values  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, we  must  arm  our  citizens  with  the 
weapons  of  the  spirit  and  wisdom  to  cope 
with  this  struggle   wherever  they  meet   It.) 

5.  In  strengthening  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools  and  colleges,  we  must  scrupu- 
lously avoid  two  dangers.  First,  we  must 
not  be  frightened  Into  using  the  educational 
techniques  and  political  methods  of  the 
enemy.  Second,  we  must  not  lose.  In  our 
concern   with   communism,   the    balance   of 
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science,  the  humanities,  and  the  cultural 
tradition  which  Is  the  true  strength  of 
freedom. 

6.  The  Conference  Is  aware  that  our  con- 
clusions must  be  general  In  character  and 
not  include  specifics  for  educational  pro- 
grams. In  our  concern  for  the  schools  and 
colleges,  we  recognize  that  a  public  informed 
through  adult  education  and  mass  media  is 
essential  to  national  security.  The  support 
of  the  public  Is  essenUal  for  effective  teach- 
ing about  communism  In  the  context  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  threat  to  human  freedom. 

7.  In  order  to  achieve  continuing  and 
sustained  progress  in  this  field,  we  recom- 
mend a  permanent  organized  effort  to  advise 
and  encourage  educational  groups  who  are 
trying  to  meet  this  problem.  The  main 
need  Is  to  provide  authoritative,  competent, 
and  objective  advice  on  the  adequacy  of 
existing  materials,  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional materials  suluble  for  different  levels. 
These  should  Include  text,  reference  and 
source  materials,  scholarly  commentaries,  as 
well  as  the  public  documents  made  available 
both  through  congressional  committees  and 
the  valuable  publications  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service. 

8.  With  the  experience  of  the  decades  since 
World  War  I  as  a  guide,  the  Committee 
recommends  the  following  general  frame- 
work for  a  national  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem: 

(a)  The  enlistment  of  the  support  In 
every  community  of  thl.s  Nation  of  all  those 
who  believe  In  protecting  and  fostering  the 
constitutional  freedoms  :ind  civic  duties  that 
are  essentia]  to  the  nature  of  our  educational 
system.  This  means  protecting  our  con- 
stitutional system  against  false  friends  as 
well  as  open  or  covert  enemies. 

It  means  assisting  our  youth  as  well  as 
our  mature  citizens  to  detect  and  to  protect 
themselves  against  extremists  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum.  It  also  requires  that  we 
keep  In  perspective,  throughout  the  entire 
educational  field,  the  strengthening  of  our 
educational    system    for    this   task. 

(b)  The  Committee  recommends  the  cre- 
ation, on  a  national  scale,  of  an  organized 
voluntary  effort: 

(1)  To  seek  and  obtain  the  advice  of  the 
best  and  most  relevant  thought  and  compe- 
tence of  the  country. 

(2)  To  encourage  the  training  of  teachers 
on  an  adequate  scale  for  the  new  task  of 
understanding  both  the  magnitude  of  and 
the  answer  to  this  worldwide  challenge. 

(3)  To  provide  for  advice  of  recognized 
competence  In  evaluating  mpterlals  present- 
ly available:  to  provide  for  supplementing 
these  materials  by  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
periments in  the  curriculum  of  the  social 
studies  and  to  provide  for  the  production 
of  more  adequate  teaching  aids  and  methods 
for  presenting  them. 

9  We  are  convinced  that  only  through 
the  enlistment  of  the  total  energies  of  those 
voluntary  groups  which  constitute  one  of 
the  foundations  of  a  free  society,  can  we 
take  the  offensive  through  Ixsth  the  clari- 
fication and  restatement  of  our  own  values 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  instltuUons. 

In  the  worldwide  struggle  against  this 
surviving  and  thriving  form  of  totalitarian- 
ism, we  have  become  awjire  of  the  need  for 
greater  devotion  and  sacrifice  for  the  preser- 
vation and  advancement  of  responsible  free- 
dom. Similarly  through  the  assessment  of 
the  true  nature  of  the^pervaslve  and  hostile 
world  force  of  communism  we  can  better 
understand  and  Improve  the  defense,  ad- 
vancement, and  ultimate  victory  of  our  own 
spiritual  heritage.  If  we  are  to  make  the 
meaningful  symbols  and  rituals  of  our  so- 
ciety represent  a  deep  Inner  reality  In  the 
experience  of  our  people  from  their  earliest 
youth,  we  must  be  able  to  show  where  lies 
the  strength  of  our  socli^ty  as  well  as  the 
threat  to  It.  There  Is  no  deeper  need  for  the 
genuine  education  of  a  free  people. 
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10.  Conferences  too  often  meet,  eat.  resolve 
adjourn,  and  fcwget.  But  we  are  confident 
that  the  broad  knowledge,  the  deep  expe- 
rience, and  sound  Judgment  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders  and  the  devoted  individuals 
assembled  here  who  are  most  concerned  with 
strengthening  our  own  InstltuUons  have 
developed  at  this  conference  the  enthusiasm, 
and  the  necessary  contacts  with  the  educa- 
tional community,  to  secure  sustained  fol- 
lowthrough  for  thU  report.  The  security 
and  the  cultural  and  educational  vitality  of 
our  Nation  require  continuing  action  of  im- 
mediate and  sustained  efforts  on  the  part  of 
all  the  Individuals  and  organizations  whom 
we  can  reach,  and  are  essential  to  Implement 
our  proposals  at  local.  State,  and  National 
levels. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday  April 
19,  1961.  at  11  o  clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  18, 1961: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Servici 

Samuel  D.  Berger,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

U.S.  Attoenets 

Cecil  P.  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Lynn  J.  Oillard, 
resigned. 

George  E.  Hill,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Michigan 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Wendell  A  Miles, 
resigned. 

Carl  W.  Felckert,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  lUlnols  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Clifford  M   Raemer. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Rex  6.  Hawks,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Kenner 
W.  Greer.  , 

James  E.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  J. 
Bradbury  German,  Jr. 

Charles  B.  Bendlage,  Jr.,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Roland 
A.  Walter. 

In  the  Akmt 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson.  Jr.,  017512. 
U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. U.S.  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  3036. 

TTie  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 30*6,  in  rank  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson.  Jr.,  017512, 
US.  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  cap- 
tains In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

Frank  M  McCabe 
James  Mclnto&h 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  com- 
manders in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard" 
Walter  C.  Bolton 
George  A.  Phil  brick 

The  following-named  p»»on8  to  be  lieu- 
tenant  commanders  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 
Paul  A  Hansen  Richard  Q    Lowry 

Sydney  M.  Shunian      John  C  Soltesa 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants m  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


Patrick  M.  Jacobsen 
Thomas  C.  Volkle 
Edwin  L  Rahn 
Hugh  M  McCreery 
Delmar  F.  Smith 
James  Napier.  Jr. 
John  B.  Mahon 
Ronald  D.  Stenzel 


Bobby  C   Wilks 
Calvin  P  Lan^ord 
Charles  S   Wetherell 
Hugh  L.  Murphy.  Jr. 
Richard  A.  DeCorps 

Jr. 
Mitchell  J.  Whiting 


The  following- named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grtide)  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard: 


Ara  E.  Mldgett.  Jr. 

Richard  B   Eldridge 

Robert  C.  Nichols 

James  D.  Webb 

Richard  Fremont- 
Smith 

John  C.  Armacost 

Everett  J  Lecourt.  Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Schiller 

Cecil  S.  Berry 

Robert    E.    Warakom 
sky 

David  A.  Naus 

Kenneth    M.    Rough 
garden 

Louis  J.  Albert 

Larry  E.  Telfer 

Carl  P.  Denney,  Jr. 

Robert  C.  Williams 

Douglas  G.  Currier 

Henry  C.  Rayburn 

Terry  R.  Grant 

David  A  White 

Alan  G.  Dahms 

Richard  A  Sutherland 

Frederick  F.  Burgess, 

Jr. 
John  M.  Commerton 
Stuart  A.  Yoffe 
John  C  Spence 
Wayne  G.  Douglass 
John  R.  Wells.  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Cummlngs 
Emlyn  L.  Jones.  Jr. 
Frank  R.  Grundman 
Bert  T  Potter 
John  C.  Ikens 
Richard  G.  Matheson 
John  E.  Footlt 
Alexander  R.  Larzelere 
Robert  S  Tuneskl 
Walter  E.  Peterson,  Jr. 
James  O  Sullivan 


James  H.  CosUch 
PhUlp  J.  Dolan,  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Rosle 
Ira  B  Jacobson 
Robert  S.  Palmer,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Nelson 
Robert  F  Bennett 
Gefald  K  Mohlenbrok 
Jon  C.  Uithol 
George  P  Mitchell 
•Carl  A.  Gruel 
Stevens  H.  Smith 
George  W.  Conrad 
Ernest  B  AckUn,  Jr. 
William  A.  Parker 
Francis  F.  Silvia 
Marshall  E  Gilbert 
Charles  J.  Helplng- 

stine 
Chrlstojkher  M.  Hol- 
land 
Ralph  H.  Burr  in 
Ronald  G.  Bitner 
Edward  V.  Grace 
Howard  E.  Snow 
Alfred  F.  Parker 
Thomas  R.  Klein 
James  D.  Martin 
Thomas  S.  Monnone 
Melvln  L.  Sites 
Robert  W.  Gauthler 
Robert  B  Jamleson 
NeU  F.  Kendall 
Robert  J.  Watterson 
Charles  E.  Clarke.  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Schlssler 
Wallace  F.  Kellcy 
Michael  J,  O'Brien 
Robert  F.  Dugan 
Jeunes  Watt 
Ransom  K.  Boyce 
Rex  E.  Henderson 
Peter  J.  Cronk 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  ensigns 
In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 
Joseph  Carlos  Amaral 
Joseph  Sweeney  Anderson,  Jr. 
William  Alden  Anderson 
Richard   Alan   Applebaum 
Robert  Lloyd  Ashworth 
Matthew  John  Barbour,  Jr. 
William  Francis  Barry 
Michael  John  Begley 
Joseph   Carl    Belma 
Dale  Lance   Bennett 
James   Stephen   Bllllngham 
Francis  Myers  Blackburn 
Thomas   Eugene   Blank 
Peter  Avron   Bornsteln 
Thomas  Edward  Braithw£ilte 
John  Patrick  Brennan 
Thomas  Richard  Brougham 
Joseph  Francis  Carllll 
Robert   Roland    Caron 
Kenneth  Harrison  Cary,  Jr, 
Robert  Henry  Cassis.  Jr. 
Ronald  Jack   Caudle 
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Samuel   Joseph  Cavallaro 
Guy  Peter  Clark 
Robert   Gordori   Coale 
Peter    Liberty   CoUom 
John    Scott    Davis 
William   Arnold  Day 
Edward    James   Dimmoclt 
Vincent   Gardner   DiPasqua 
Leonard   Vincent   Dorrlan 
Charles   Gavan   Duffy 
Ronald   Steven   Dugan 
David  Joseph   Duquette 
Robert  Carroll   Eddy 
Keith    Carter   Edgecomb 
Robert    Erwin    Ettle 
Donald    Alexander    Feldman 
Robert    Alexander    Ferguson 
Harold    Grove   Fletcher,  Jr. 
Richard  John  Flynn 
David  Lindley   Folsom 
Anthony   Brian   Ford 
Thwffnas  Francis  Frlschmann 
George    Edward    Gaul 
Fred   Stanley   Golove 
Cecil  Warren  Gray,  Jr 
James    Alexis    Hallock.    Jr. 
Donald    Dwight    Hanson 
Norman  Henry  Harrold,  Jr. 
David    W"ndeil    Killer 
Dennl5    Cowan    Hilliard 
Richard    Jon    Hinkle 
David   Alan   Hough 
Jonathan    Colby    Ide 
William    Allen   Jansen 
Macon   Theodore   Jordan 
Peter   Anthony   Joseph 
Leon   Zareh   Katcharian 
Earle  Wayne  Keith  III 
Jon    David    King 
Robert    Edward    Kramek 
James    La  Verne   Krish 
Donald    George    Langrock 
Stephen   Patrick   Leane 
James   Moffett   Llghtner 
Nils   Linfors.    Jr 
Richard   Alan   McBrlde 
Robert  Conrad  McFarland 
James    Francis    Meade 
Lawrence  Frank  Merllno 
John    Cantwell    Mldgett,   Jr. 
Brent    Cramer    Mills 
Joseph  John  Mlslaszek,  Jr. 
Robert   Frederick   Muchow 
Francis    Angelo   Nicolal 
Douglas  Charles  O'Donovan 
John    Lou   Patterson 
Gordon  Phlhp  Patnude 
Robert  Lalng  Pearson 
Edward  Behnke  Peel 
Joseph  Thomas  Pontl 
Joseph  Dominic  PorricelU 
Stanley  Frederick  Powers 
William  Protzman,  Jr 
James  Douglas  Prout 
John  Anthony  Randell 
Brian  Patrick  Richards 
FYonk  Douglass  Ritchie 
John  Frederick  Roeber,  Jr. 
Charles  Ray  Robinson 
Byron  Harl  Romine 
David  Anderson  Sandell 
Gregory  John  Sanok 
Jerome  Jay  Savel 
Craig  Raymond  SchroU 
James  Mark  Seabrooke 
Jon  Arneil  Setter 
J.unes  Lowell  Shanower 
Adam  John  Shlrvinskl 
John  Robert  Statz,  Jr. 
William  Blaine  Stelnbach  n 
Carl  Albert  Strand,  Jr. 
Robert  James  Swain 
Bruce  Wayne  Thompson 
Peter  Nance  Thurman 
John  Charles  Trainor 
Aylmer  Raynolds  Trivers 
Bruce  Gordon  Twambly 
Paul  Edward  Versaw 
John  Douglas  Vitkauskas 
Kenneth  Edward  Wagner 
John  Robert  Wallace 


Warner  Robert  Wallace 
John  Thfunas  Ward 
Russell  Clayton  Warren 
Robert  Harris  Wehr 
Robert  Arthur  White 
George  Alvln  Wildes 
James  Edward  Williams 
Robert  Thomas  Wllloughby 
David  Arnold  Worth 
George  Paul  Wlsneekey 
William  George  Zintl 

Diplomatic    and    Foreign    Service 

David  H.  Popper,  of  New  York,  for  promo- 
tion from  Foreign  Service  oBQcer  of  class  2 
to  class  1  and  to  be  also  a  consul  general 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Paul  F.  Geren.  of  Texas,  for  reappointment 
in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Foreign  Service 
c^cer  of  class  1,  a  consul  general,  and  a  sec- 
ntary  In  the  diplomatic  serlce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  520(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of   1946,  as  amended. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

David  M.  Bane,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Forrest  K.  Geerken,  of  Minnesota. 
John  Evarts  Horner,  of  Washington. 
Miss  Rebecca  G.   Wellington,  of   the   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

David  G  Wilson,  Jr  ,  of  Oregon. 

The  foll'jwlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

David  S.  Burgess,  of  Massachusetts. 
Floyd  L.  Whlttington,  of  Michigan. 
James  M.  Wilson,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Henry  B   Cox,  of  Maryland. 

Anthony  Geber,  of  Virginia. 

Louis  Murk,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Edward    A.   O'Neill,  of   Pennsylvania. 

Earl  W  8.  Churchill,  of  Georgia,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  4,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Miss  Lillian  A.  Ross,  of  North  Carolina, 
for  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  5,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  secre- 
tary In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Guldo  C.  Penzl,  of  California,  for  promo- 
tion from  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7 
to  class  6. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 
Richard  W    Favllle,  Jr.,  of  Oregon. 
John  A    Froebe,  Jf..  of  Ohio. 
William  Bruce  Harbin,  of  California. 
Donald  A.  Kruse,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Barnhart,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Guy  P.  DlNocenza,  of  Connecticut. 

Bernard    A     Femmlnella,   of  Minnesota. 

James  H.   Lasslter,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Miss  Mary  C    Alexich,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  A.  Anderson,  of  California. 


Charles  E   Angevlne,  of  Colorado. 

Francis  J.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania. 

C   Thomas  Bleha,  of  Michigan. 

William  T.  Breer,  of  California. 

Joseph  R.  Breton,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  O.  Brown,  of  New  York. 

James  A    Budelt,  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  C    Gary,  of  Washington. 

Malcolm  H.  Churchill,  of  Iowa. 

William  P.  Clappln,  of  Virginia. 

Harry  L.  Coburn,  of  New  York. 

Charles  M.  Cole,  of  Minnesota. 

Trusten  Frank  Crlgler,  of  Arizona. 

Ernest  B    Dane  III,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ted  A   Dlenstfrey.  of  California. 

Michael  Dowllng,  of  Georgia. 

William  J  Duiker  III,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Emil  P.  Erlcksen,  of  California. 

Joseph  G  Fandlno,  of  New  York. 

James  Ferrer,  Jr.,  of  California 

Samuel  Edwin  Pry.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

J.  Guy  Gwynne,  of  Arkansas. 

Samuel  J.  Hamrlck,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 

Benjamin  Hill  Hardy  III,  of  Virginia 

Richard  B  Howard,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  A.  Hughes,  of  Washington. 

Herbert  H  E  Hymans,  of  California. 

John  K  Jessup,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Stephen  Tillman  Johnson,  of  California. 

Ralph  T.  Jones,  of  Wisconsin. 

Harmon  E  Klrby,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  S  Llttell,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Raymond  B.  Lombardl,  of  Rhode  Island. 

David  McMeans.  of  Texas. 

Miss  Marian  L  Mains,  of  Idaho. 

Robert  A  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  R.  Mayhew.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harlan  G  Moen,  of  Wisconsin. 

Nuel  L.  Pazdral.  of  California. 

Carl  Pearl,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  Pugh,  of  Washington. 

Alexander  L.  Rattray,  of  California, 

Ronald  F.  Rosner,  of  Louisiana. 

William  E.  Ryerson,  of  New  York. 

Raymond  W  Seefeldt,  of  Illinois, 

Charles  Arthur  Semones,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  E.  Service,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Norman  T.  Shaft,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Shantz,  of  Michigan. 

Frederick  Owen  Shoup,  of  California. 

Lester  P.  Slezak,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harry  C.  Sorensen,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  SplUane,  of  Indiana. 

Charles  Steedman,  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  J  St.  John,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Roscoe  S  Suddarth,  of  Tennessee. 

Courtenay  P.  Worthlngton,  Jr..  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ronald  R.  Young,  of  California. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Robert  L  Dowell,  Jr  ,  of  Florida. 
Lawrence  A  Fox,  of  New  York. 
John  C  Hawley,  of  Virginia 
Herman  J  Jellnek,  of  Nebraska. 
William  N  Lyons,  of  Kansas. 
ETugene  F   SUlarl,  of  New  York. 
Richard  H   Webster,  of  Virginia. 
Anthony   Wlnkler-Prlns,  of  New   York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Charles  E.  Behrens,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  D.  Clayton,  of  Oklahoma. 

George  T.  Colman,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 

William  S   Dickson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Darren  I.  Drucker,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

William  F.  Frederick,  of  California. 

Hugh  G.  Halght,  of  Georgia. 

George  G.  Jespersen,  of  New  Jersey. 

Lee  G.  Mestres,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  T.  Morrison,  of  Michigan. 

James  P.  Mullen,  of  Minnesota. 

Jaroslav  J.  Verner,  of  Minnesota. 

Otto  H.  Wagner,  of  Michigan. 

David  D.  Whipple,  of  New  York. 
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The  following -named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Alfred  L    Jazynka,  of  Florida. 
James  Kim,  of  Hawaii. 

The  followlng-nam^Kl  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Robert  W    Peart,  of  Virginia. 
Dean  8.  VandenBoe,  of  California. 
Hugh     R.     Waters,     of     the     DUtrlct     of 
Columbia. 
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Executive  nominitions  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  18,  1961 : 

U.S.  Advisort  Commission 

Dr.  Noah  N.  Langdale,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Edu  national  Exchange  for 
the  term  expiring  January  27,  1963,  and  un- 
til his  successor  is  aj)polnted  and  qualified. 
(Appointed  during  tiie  last  recess  of  the 
Senate.) 

Department  or  State 

Walter  P  McConaughy,  of  Alabama,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Phillips  Talbot,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  8tat«. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Amba$.saoors 

Robert  F  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Chile. 

James  Loeb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United   States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Teodoro  Moscoso,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Venez\*3la. 

Leon  B  PouUada,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  clasc  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Togo. 

Thomas  C  Mann,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Mexico. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer:  These 
words  concerning  Jesus  from  the  pro- 
logue of  St.  Johns  Gospel: 

John  1:  4:  In  Him  was  life:  and  His 
life  was  the  light  of  men. 

O  Spirit  of  the  Living  God,  Thou  alone 
knowest  how  much  we  need  Thee  if  our 
lives  are  to  have  woi  th  and  meaning  and 
be  fruitful  in  moral  and  spiritual  attain- 
ment and  achievement. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  take 
complete  possession  and  control,  trans- 
forming our  characters  into  th«  likeness 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  endowing  them  with 
peace  and  girding  them  with  a  power 
that  will  make  us  victorious  over  every- 
thing that  disturbs  and  troubles  our 
minds  and  hearts. 

Inspire  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
with  that   oneness   of  spirit   that   will 


make  them  comrades  and  coworkers  in 
the  heroic  mission  of  building  a  social 
order  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness 
and  good  will. 

Help  us  to  cultivate  new  capacities  of 
understanding  and  insight  and  seek  to 
enter  more  sympathetically  and  help- 
fully into  the  life  of  men  and  nations 
everywhere  and  may  we  open  for  them 
the  gates  of  freedom  and  blessedness. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


Mr. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
PILCHER.     Mr.   Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  James 
C.  Davis],  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  on  account 
of  oflBcial  business  in  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
day s  newspapers  carried  the  information 
that  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
will  soon  give  Connecticut  insurance 
companies  authority  to  join  together  in 
issuing  a  new  type  of  catastrophic  health 
insurance  for  persons  over  65  years  old. 

It  is  significant  that  this  action  to  meet 
a  growing  and  widespread  problem  has 
been  taken  by  the  insurance  companies 
of  Connecticut  themselves  in  that  they 
have  banded  together  to  write  a  policy 
covering  major  medical  expense  for  such 
elderly  citizens. 

Of  major  interest  is  the  fact  that  rates 
for  this  insurance  will  be  tailored  to  the 
capacity  to  pay  of  the  elderly  beneficiar- 
ies. This  economy  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  joint  action  of  these  compa- 
nies in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  estimated  that  rates  will  average 
about  $7.50  per  month  for  $5,000  cov- 
erage to  $10  per  month  for  $10,000 
coverage  with  provisions  for  additional 
basic  coverage  and  additional  premiums 
totaling  $14.50  per  month  for  the  $5,000 
coverage  and  $17  per  month  for  the 
maximum  $10,000  coverage. 

Invitations  will  be  extended  to  com- 
panies chartered  in  States  other  than 
Connecticut  who  do  business  in  Con- 
necticut, to  join  with  them  in  providing 
this  new  type  of  protection. 

The  Connecticut  insurance  companies 
which  write  health  insurance  and  would 
be  eligible  to  join  in  the  program  are 
Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  Aetna  Life  Affili- 
ated Cos.,  Connecticut  General  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Hartford  Accident  &  In- 
demnity Co..  National  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


of  Hartford,  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Co 
Phoenix    Mutual    Life    Insurance    Co.! 
Safeguard  Insurance   Co.,  Security   In- 
surance Co.,  and  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Co. 

Once  again  Connecticut  has  led  the 
way  and  Connecticut  insurance  com- 
panies are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
forthright  and  progressive  action  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  movement  wUl  spread  promptly  to 
all  sections  of  the  countr>'. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6345  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  one- 
half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and 
one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  36] 


Alger 

Ashley 

Bailey 

Blltch 

Brewster 

Bucliley 

Cahlll 

Celler 

Cook 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Devine 
Dwyer 
Parbsteln 
Pino 
Frellnghuysen 


Prledel 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Grant 

Gray 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Healey 

Holifleld 

Horan 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Md. 

Kearns 

Kllburn 

Kluczynslel 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Osmers 


Pillion 

PoweU 

Rabaut 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rostenkowskl 

Scott 

Scranton 

Slack 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Teag-ue,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ult 

Whalley 

Wlckersham 

WldnaU 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL  SLTBCOMMITTEE  ON 

EDUCATION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  may  be 


hi 
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permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1962 

'  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6345,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 
j   The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  with  us  again 
today  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill.  1962.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  bills  we  have  ever  reported  out 
to  preserve  our  sreat  natural  resources. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $752  mil- 
lion plus,  and  it  carries  an  increase  of 
$101  2  million,  or  15  percent,  over  com- 
parable figures  for  the  cun-ent  year. 
The  amount  recommended  reflects  a  de- 
crease of  f30.1  million,  or  4  percent,  in 
the  budget  request. 

Revenues  generated  by  activities  in 
the  bill  are  estimated  to  total  $533  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $113.5  million  over 
1961. 

One  can  perhaps  better  understand 
why  $752  million  is  required  when  it  is 
realized  that  it  provides  for: 

Management,  protection,  maintenance 
and  construction  of  over  700  million 
acres  of  land,  includin-r  the  public  do- 
main and   national  parks   and   forests; 

Provision  of  recreation  facilities  and 
service  to  over  164  million  visitors  to  the 
national  forests  and  parks: 

Conduct  of  topographic,  geologic,  and 
mineral  resource  surveys  and  mapping 
for  the  United  States: 

Conservation,  evaluation,  and  devel- 
opment of  our  mineral  resources; 
I  Conduct  of  research  and  management 
io  conserve  and  restore  our  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  for  both  recreational 
and  commercial  use.  including  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  94  fish  hatch- 
eries and  277  national  wildlife  refuges 
consisting  of  more  than  17  million  acres; 
and 

Educational  assistance,  facilities,  and 
services  to  over  49,000  Indian  children 
in  Federal  day  and  boarding  schools  and 
a.ssi.stance  to  over  40.000  Indian  children 
in  the  public  schools;  welfare  and 
guidance  services  to  17.000  needy  In- 
dians; management  and  protection  of 
nearly  50  million  acres  of  Indian-owmed 
forest  and  range  lands;  and  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  on  300 
irrigation  systems. 

Major  items  carried  in  the  bill  and 
the  increase  allowed  over  comparable 
1961  figures  are; 

For  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  $194.4 
million,  an  increase  of  $33.8  million  for 


timber  sales,  reforestation,  recreation, 
range  and  soil  and  water  management, 
forest  fire  protection.  Insect  and  disease 
control,  forest  research,  roads  and  trails, 
and  State  and  private  forestry  coopera- 
tion; 

For  the  Indians,  $214  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $28  8  million  for  Indian  health, 
education  and  welfare,  and  construction 
and  maintenance  of  new  schools  and  fa- 
cilities, including  correction  of  unsafe 
and  unsanitary  conditions; 

For  the  National  Park  Service,  $103.8 
million,  an  increase  of  $15.9  million  for 
additional  mansigement.  maintenance, 
construction  of  facilities  and  roads,  and 
land  acquisition; 

For  the  development  and  pre.servation 
of  our  mineral  resources.  $95  8  million, 
an  increase  of  $14.2  million,  including 
provision  for  the  new  helium  conserva- 
tion program,  and  expansion  of  topo- 
graphic, geologic,  and  mineral  surveys 
and  mapping  and  minerals  research; 

For  commercial  and  sport  fisheries 
and  wildlife.  $48.9  million,  an  increase  of 
$8.2  million  for  additional  research  in 
oceanography,  salmon,  and  wildlife, 
construction  of  research  vessels  and 
laboratories,  and  cooperation  and  main- 
tenance of  hatcheries  and  wildlife  re- 
fuges; 

For  management  of  the  public  domain 
lands.  $33.2  million,  an  increase  of  $4.5 
million  for  additional  lands  and  miner- 
als classification,  grazing  management, 
forestry,  and  cadastral  surveys; 

Major  items  in  the  committee's  reduc- 
tion of  $30  million  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate are: 

Construction  of  Indian  roads  and 
schools  and  related  facilities.  $5  6  mil- 
lion. Committee  allowed  total  of  $51 
million,  an  increase  of  $20,2  million  over 
1961. 

National  parks — management,  main- 
tenance and  construction,  including 
land  acquisition,  $7.8  million.  Commit- 
tee allowed  a  total  of  $103.8  million,  an 
increase  of  $15.9  million. 

Borrowing  authorization  for  helium 
prosram.  $5  million;  $10  million  in  bill 
plus  $5  million  available  in  helium  fund 
will  be  more  than  adequate  for  fiscal 
year  1962  as  first  plants  will  not  be  com- 
pleted imtil  fiscal  year  1963. 

Acquisition  of  local  stream  valley 
parks  for  nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
$1.2  million. 

Forest  roads  and  trails,  $3  million. 
Committee  allowed  $35  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million. 

Disallowance  of  additional  Pay  Act 
costs  requested  over  1961  allowance,  $2.4 
million. 

Disallowance  of  increases  requested 
for  Washington  and  regional  offices.  $1.7 
million.  Last  year  the  committee  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  size  of  staffs  in 
the  Washington,  regional,  and  district 
offices  of  the  various  agencies  and  in- 
dicated its  plans  to  have  a  study  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  feasibility  of  re- 
ducing personnel  in  these  areas  in  order 
that  more  adequate  staffing  might  be 
made  available  to  meet  the  expanding 
workloads  at  the  field  olBce  level.  The 
committee's  investigations  revealed  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  size  and  cost  of  staffs  at 
the  Washington  and  regional  ofHce  levels. 


Although  the  committee  appreciates  that 
with  the  expansion  of  programs  there 
will  be  need  for  some  increase  in  over- 
head, in  many  instances  the  expansion 
of  staffs  engaged  in  executive  direction, 
supervision,  and  administration  appears 
to  have  been  more  than  was  warranted. 
It  has,  therefore,  in  its  action  on  the 
1962  estimates  generally  reduced  or 
eliminated  increases  proposed  for  these 
staffs.  We  expect  that  the  agencies  in- 
volved will  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  numbers  engaged  in  these  services  or 
at  least  to  hold  staffs.  Including  those 
financed  from  program  funds,  to  the 
1961  level  in  order  that  the  maximum 
funds  will  be  available  for  work  at  the 
actual  field  level. 

We  are  also  concerned  over  the  in- 
creased costs  of  other  objects  of  expend- 
iture, including  travel,  and  expect  that 
the  agencies  will  exercise  more  strict 
control  over  the  use  of  such  funds  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  KirwanI. 
the  effective  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  the  matters 
now  before  this  committee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen]  and 
their  committee  for  the  fine  piece  of 
work  they  have  brought  here  for  our 
consideration.  Tliey  have  always  had 
an  understanding  of  these  matters 
and  their  work  has  always  been  con- 
structive. This  is  another  instance  of 
the  sincerity  and  effectiveness  of  their 
work.  As  chairman  of  the  authorizing 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  these 
proposed  appropriations,  I  think,  per- 
haps, that  I  can  understand  the  Job 
they  have  as  much  as  anyone  in  the 
House. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  committee  for  the  work 
they  have  done  for  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States, 

I  have  one  question  I  should  like  to 
a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Ohio:  As  I 
understand  the  report,  there  Is  no  ap- 
propriation at  this  time  in  the  bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Lcadville,  Colo  , 
Federal  fish  hatchery? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  Is  correct.  It  was 
not  included  in  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understand  the 
position  taken  by  the  committee.  I 
hope  the  committee  in  the  future  may 
be  a  little  more  liberal. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  general  recognition  of  the  increasing 
pressures  on  the  Nation's  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities.  These  pressures  will 
certainly  not  lessen  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  In  view  of  this.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  recommending  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,770,000  for  construction  at 
6  fish  hatcheries  and  14  wildlife  refuges. 
At  the  same  time,  I  question  whether  this 
amount  is  adequate  when  we  consider 
that  it  represents  the  total  construction 
appropriation  for  the  entire  United 
States. 
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One  of  the  Federal  fish  hatcheries  that 
Is  in  a  position  to  help  meet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demands  for  outdoor 
recreation  Is  located  near  Leadville, 
Colo.,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best 
trout  fishing  areas  in  the  United  States. 
The  hatchery  near  Leadville  was  au- 
thorized in  1889.  It  serves  almost  the  en- 
tire State  of  Coorado,  and  some  ship- 
ments are  made  out^side  of  the  State. 
This  is  an  established  hatchery,  and  one 
where  an  Investment  of  approximately 
$225,000  would  provide  an  expansion  of 
facilities  that  are  badly  needed  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area. 

There  are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for  con- 
struction at  the  Leadville  hatchery,  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  oppose  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  at  this  time,  but 
I  should  hope  that  in  the  next  bill  that 
is  brought  out  the  committee  will  see  fit 
to  provide  some  funds  to  meet  the  need 
for  expansion  of  fish  hatchery  facihties 
in  the  Western  States.  The  hatchery 
near  Leadville  would  be  a  logical  place  to 
start.  The  hat<:hery  currently  stocks 
3,300  acres  of  lakes,  and  serves  some  1,000 
miles  of  streams  and  rivers. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  State  of 
Colorado  alone,  exclusive  of  any  contri- 
bution made  by  the  Leadville  hatchery, 
rears  in  excess  of  5  million  catcliable 
trout  per  annum.  The  total  capacity 
of  the  Leadville  station,  including  fish 
of  all  sizes,  is  928.507,  and  this  has  to 
be  spread  out  in  Colorado  and  several 
surrounding  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  for  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  approximately  $225,- 
000,  the  Leadville  facility  could  be  ex- 
panded so  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
hatchery  would  be  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent.  The  improvements 
would  include  two  new  racev.ays,  the 
building  of  a  two  acre  earthen  breeding 
pond,  purchase  of  water  rights  adjacent 
to  the  hatchery,  needed  extensive  re- 
pairs to  the  existing  Crystal  Lake  erec- 
tion of  a  flshfood  building.  installaUon 
of  a  12-lnGh  well  and  pump,  general  re- 
pairs to  existing  facilities,  and  general 
cleanup  of  the  area. 

I  understand  the  need  for  such  pro- 
grams to  develop  from  demands  at  the 
local  level,  and  to  come  through  the  de- 
partment downtown  that  is  responsible 
for  administering  these  programs  I 
should  like  to  assure  the  committee  that 
the  people  in  the  area  have  expressed 
their  interest  and  desire  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Leadville  facihty  be  un- 
dertaken, and  I  hope  that  funds  to  get 
this  project  underway  can  be  included 
in  the  next  bill,  whether  a  supplemental 
or  a  regular  bill,  that  is  brought  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr^  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  to  complete  his  statement  and  I 
nterrupt  only  because  there  was  an 
Interruption  at  this  moment. 

I  also  wish  to  Join  in  complimenting 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  com- 
mittee on  their  splendid  work  in  bring- 

!h!  r^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,    i  can  see  that  you  have 
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done  an  excellent  Job  in  preparing  this 
appropriation  for  the  next  year. 

I  observe  on  page  3  of  the  report  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  mentioned.     This  section  outlines 
the   various   items  where  I   understand 
there  is  an  interrelated  service  between 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Forest   Service  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  roads,  and  so  forth.  In 
the  national  forests  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     E>oes  the  gentleman's 
great  committee  determine  the  appro- 
priation with  reference  to  roads  within 
the  national  forests? 
Mr.  KIRWAN.     Yes. 
Mr.    HARRIS.     Those    are    adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  but  we  carry  the 
appropriations  for  all  forestry  activities 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Tht  reason  I  mention 
It  at  this  time  is  that  the  gentleman  is 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  Ouachita 
National  Forc-^t.  He  has  been  in  part 
of  that  foiest,  I  know,  and  observed  it. 
On  what  is  referred  to  as  Rich  Moun- 
tain, which  is  west  of  Hot  Springs,  is  a 
road  right.  The  Forest  Service  has  been 
trying  to  develop  that  over  a  period  of 
years.  I  was  wondering  whether  that 
would  come  to  this  committee  or  the 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  would  come  to  our 
committee  and  we  would  be  glad  to  give 
it  every  consideration. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  When  we  look  at  this 
bill  we  find  that  over  700  million  acres 
of  land  in  all  this  country  and  its  terri- 
tories come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
bill.  When  you  think  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice with  its  185  million  acres;  the  49,000 
Indians  in  the  Federal  day  and  boarding 
schools,  and  the  40.000  in  the  public 
schools;  of  all  the  minerals  in  this  coun- 
try that  must  be  developed  and  con- 
served—when you  think  of  these  and  the 
many  other  activities  that  this  commit- 
tee must  provide  for,  i  would  sav  that 
down  through  the  years  it  has  done  a 
very,  very  good  job.  This  bill,  despite 
the  ground  it  must  cover,  still  has  not 
hit  the  billion -dollar  mark,  when  most 
of  the  appropriation  bills  are  now  in  the 
millions. 

We  have  done  everything  we  can  to 
cut  out  unnecessary  expenses  and  hold 
down  costs  and  yet  provide  adequate 
funds  to  meet  requirements  at  the  field 
level.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
disallowed  increases  for  the  Washington 
and  regional  offices  We  have  reduced 
the  budget  request  by  over  a  thousand 
permanent  positions.  We  are  also  con- 
tinuing in  fiscal  year  1962  the  policy  of 
limiting  the  unit  cost  of  employee  hous- 
ing in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska,  to  $20,000. 

Another  area  where  we  have  been 
watching  costs  is  in  land  acquisition. 
In  making  the  allowance  of  only  $500.- 
000  of  the  $1  million  requested  for  addi- 
tional land  acquisition  in  Civil  War 
areas,  we  considered  the  present  annual 


cost  of  developing  and  maintaining  the 
37,300  acres  already  in  Government 
o\^-nershlp.  More  than  $4.8  milhon  is 
requu-ed  in  this  bill  just  for  manage- 
ment, protection,  maintenance,  and 
construction  of  roads  and  facilities  in 
these  areas  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
As  each  additional  land  purchase  gen- 
erates large  additional  costs  over  the 
years,  we  believe  that  future  expansion 
in  these  areas  should  be  held  to  acquisi- 
tion of  only  the  most  essential  tracts. 
We  have  also  recommended  continu- 
ation in  fiscal  year  1962  of  the  provision 
in  the  conference  report  No.  545  on 
the  1960  bill  providing  that  funds  made 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  in 
Civil  War  areas  are  not  to  be  obligated 
imtil  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
reported  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations that  the  local  governments 
have  adopted  adequate  zoning  regula- 
tions to  assui-e  against  future  com- 
mercial development  in  these  areas. 
However,  we  modified  the  present  re- 
quirement to  provide  for  exceptions  in 
those  instances  where  the  lands  to  be 
acquired  are  completely  surrounded  by 
lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  lands  on  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  scenic  easement. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  while  this 
bill  appropriates  $752  million,  revenues 
from  the  activities  it  covers  will  amount 
to  $533  million,  or  an  increase  of  $113  5 
million  over   1961   which  is  more  than 
we  added  to  the  bill.     Although  we  are 
now    taking    better    care    of   our    great 
resources,  we  have  neglected  them  down 
through  the  years  and  we  are  now  pay- 
ing the  penalty.     It  is  costing  us  money 
here  today  to  correct  this  long  neglect. 
So,  I  believe  this  is  a  very  good  bill.     I 
hope  today  the  Members  of  the  House 
will   recognize    that   that   is    so.     Every 
dollar  spent  under  this  bill  is  being  spent 
right  in  America  and  on  America    and 
its  possessions.     Not  a  dollar  of  it  is  go- 
ing abroad.     Surely,  when  you  look  at 
the  national  parks  and  the  national  for- 
ests, our  fish  and  wildlife,  and  our  pub- 
lic domain  lands,   you   will   realize   the 
value  of   the   resources  of   this   Nation 
that  we  are  trying  to  save.     The  con- 
struction of  this  country  was  the  work 
of  God  and  not  the  work  of  a  group  of 
people  like  myself.     But,  over  the  years 
we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  de- 
stroying it.     And  now  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility and  duty  to  protect,  maintain,  and 
preserve  what  is  left  of  these  great  re- 
sources. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  here  today  to  try 
to  tell  you  that  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
bill  to  come  before  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  10  years  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  hope  when  the 
time  comes  to  ptss  this  bill  that  it  will 
have  the  support  of  the  entire  House. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve  on  this 
committee  for  the  past  19  years.  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is  one 
committee  where  you  will  find  no  parti- 
san politics.  We  carry  on  the  hearings 
and  we  mark  up  the  bill  and  we  com- 
promise our  differences. 
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We  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  each  year  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  members. 

This  is  the  first  year  for  the  past  18 
that  our  great,  beloved  William  Norrell 
has  not  been  with  us  on  the  committee. 
He  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He  was  a 
valuable  member  of  this  committee,  I 
can  assure  you,  a  fine,  patriotic,  under- 
standing gentleman  of  the  highest  order. 
We  miss  Bill  Norrell  on  this  committee, 
believe  me. 

Now.  I  shall  in  a  few  minutes  attempt 
to  supplement  what  our  good  chairman 
has  just  explained  about  the  bill.  There 
are  75  separate  appropriation  items  in 
this  bill.  Our  chairman  has  just  told 
you  about  some  of  them. 

As  he  said,  we  reduced  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $30  million.  We  reduced  the 
budget  request  for  personnel  quite  mate- 
rially. We  felt  that  the  increase  in  r>er- 
sonnel  requested  by  the  department  was 
not  completely  justified,  and  we  made 
substantial   reduction?. 

Another  thing  the  committee  did,  as 
you  will  notice  from  the  report,  was 
to  recommend  that  in  all  construction 
of  buildings  and  other  facilities,  stand- 
ard millwork  and  standard  plans  and 
specifications  be  used.  We  did  that  be- 
cause by  so  doing  we  made  great  sav- 
ings over  and  above  what  would  be 
spent  If  special  millwork  and  special 
plans  and  specifications  were  used.  We 
have  been  insisting  on  that  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
other  agencies  in  the  bill  have  lived  up 
to  that  request  quite  religiously. 

On  page  4  of  the  report  you  will  note 
that  the  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  the  President  in  h:s  request  that 
we  give  the  agencies  the  privilege  of 
making  transfers  of  money  and  per- 
sonnel without  coming  to  the  committee 
and  asking  the  committee's  permission. 
We  have  been  quite  hberal  in  the  past 
in  allowing  small  transfers — sometmies 
quite  large  transfers — of  funds  from  one 
agency  to  another,  but  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
t  ons  went  on  record  and  stated  categor- 
ically, on  page  4  of  the  report,  that  we 
could  not  go  along  with  the  President's 
recommendation.  I  am.  happy  to  say 
that  the  committee,  by  a  showing  of 
hands,  voted  unanimously,  that  the  pol- 
icy stated  in  our  report  be  adopted  in 
connection  with  all  bills. 

We  had  quite  a  shock  in  the  committee 
this  year.  Last  year  we  were  told  that 
by  July  1,  1961,  every  Indian  child  of 
school  age  would  be  in  school.  We  felt 
very  happy  about  that;  in  fact,  we  felt 
quite  proud  of  it.  because  8  years  ago 
there  were  approximately  20.000  Indian 
children  who  were  not  in  school. 

They  did  not  have  sufficient  school- 
rooms nor  sufficient  teachers.  So  each 
year  we  appropriated  considerable 
money  for  new  school  construction  and 
for  teacher  hire. 

This  year  we  were  told  by  the  same 
people  that  there  were  still  5,000  Indian 
children  of  school  age  who  would  not  be 
in  school  on  July  1  next.  We  asked  how 
come  they  made  that  statement  last  year 
and  now  they  make  a  different  state- 


ment. They  tried  to  tell  us  that  it  wa.s 
because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  In- 
dian population;  but,  of  course,  we  could 
not  swallow  that  kind  of  alibi.  But  we 
cannot  take  our  spite  out  on  the  Indian 
children.  So  the  committee  has  appro- 
priated again  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  for  the  construction  of  Indian 
schools  and  facilities  and  for  additional 
teacher  hire. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  will  eman- 
cipate one  Indian  tribe  this  year.  The 
Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon  will  be 
emancipated.  There  is  S31,000  in  this 
bill  to  complete  the  administrative  book 
work  that  is  necessary  to  finally  achieve 
a  complete  emancipation  of  that  great 
tribe. 

We  are  also  appropriating  in  this  bill 
$108,000  to  complete  a  public  works  pro- 
gram in  Alaska.  A  nuraber  of  years  ago 
the  Congress  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $70  million  for  public  works  of 
every  nature  in  the  territory  of  Alaska. 
This  program  is  now  about  completed 
and  will  come  to  an  end  next  December. 

The  helium  program  is  possibly  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  bill.  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  Congress  knows 
that  the  United  States  has  the  only  he- 
lium supply  in  the  free  world.  There  are 
not  too  many  gases  that  contain  helium. 
It  is  an  important  defense  commodity. 
It  is  also  important  in  health  programs 
and  In  many  other  activities. 

We  were  asked  to  provide  contractual 
authority  for  annj^al  payments  of  $60 
million  for  the  pilrchase  of  helium. 
However,  it  appears  the  Department  will 
be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  only  about 
$35  million  worth  of  contracts,  on  an 
annual  basis,  in  1962,  so  we  allowed  that 
amount  to  initiate  this  great  and  im- 
portant program.  We  also  allowed  a  bor- 
rowing authority  of  $10  million  to  pur- 
chase the  helium.  This  is  more  than 
adequate  as  the  new  production  plants 
will  not  be  completed  until  fiscal  year 
1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  this  is  a  good 
bill.  As  the  chairman  has  just  ex- 
plained, it  covers  a  multitude  of  activi- 
ties in  the  management  and  protection 
of  our  natural  resources.  I  feel  that  the 
committee  has  done  a  good  job.  not  only 
on  this  bill  but  over  the  years  in  appro- 
priating money  for  the  things  that  are 
most  needed  for  the  upbuilding  and 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  have  no  further 
requests  for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fen- 
ton  1. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  both  Mr.  KrawAN,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  and  Mr. 
Jensen,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  have  explained  the  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  6345  making  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1962,  in  their  usual 
thorough  fashion. 

We  were  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jensen  come 
back  to  join  us  near  the  end  of  our  hear- 
ings, because,  as  you  know  he  spent  a 
considerable  period  of  time  in  the  hos- 
pital diu-ing  the  weeks  of  subcommittee 
hearings. 


May  I  again  refer  to  this  bill  as  the 
"All  American"  bill,  so  named  by  Mr. 
KiRWAN  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  too 
much  time  in  debate  because  I  concur 
in  the  findings  of  our  subcommittee  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  our  chairman 
conducted  the  hearings  in  his  usual  ca- 
pable manner.  He  was  fair  In  his 
handling  of  witnesses  and  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  with  his  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  its  many, 
many  projects,  the  witnesses  were  prone 
to  be  fortiiright  in  their  tciitimony. 

I  know  of  no  two  men  better  quali- 
fied in  the  work  of  tiie  Interior  Depart- 
ment than  Congressman  Kirwan  and 
Congressman  Jensen.  Congressmen  . 
Magnuson  and  Denton  are  also  two  fine  \ 
members  on  this  subcommittee.  We 
miss  our  late  colleague  Wilham  Norrell 
of  Arkansas. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  a  good  many  years  and  have 
been  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
our  various  resources,  regardless  of  sec- 
tionalism. 

Coming  from  the  anthracite  coal  fields, 
I  naturally  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  coal  industry. 

Being  a  physician  I  am  also  interested 
in  the  problems  of  health  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  world  for 
that  matter.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested, at  this  time,  with  the  health  of 
those  that  come  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  committee. 

Six  years  ago  the  Health  Services  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  were  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Prior  to  the  transfer  the  medical  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  were  in  a  terrible  mess. 

In  1947.  several  members  of  the  then 
Subcommittee  for  Appropriations  for  the 
Interior  Department,  Mr.  Jensen,  the 
late  Congressman  George  Schwabe  of 
Oklahoma,  and  myself,  made  a  trip 
through  the  Western  States  reviewing 
many  projects— Reclamation,  National 
Park  Service.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  and  Indians,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  so  forth. 

On  that  trip  we  visited  a  number  of 
Indian  Reservations  including  the  Nav- 
aho.  the  Hopi,  Sioux.  Klamath  and 
others.  Incidentally,  we  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  with  the  1962  appropriations 
of  $31,000  the  Government's  responsi- 
bility of  supervision  over  the  trust  prop- 
erty of  the  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon 
is  about  to  cease  and  completion  is  sched- 
uled for  Augu.st  13,  1961.  What  we  saw 
and  witnessed,  as  far  as  health  and 
sanitation  are  concerned,  was  to  me,  as 
a  physician,  atrocious. 

The  infant  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates  were  extremely  high.  Tubercu- 
losis was  rampant  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions were  nil. 

In  the  annual  hearings  of  our  sub- 
committee that  followed  that  trip  we 
kept  repeating  about  Uie  deplorable  con- 
ditions and  suggesting,  repeatedly,  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  take  over  this 
phase  of  the  Indian  Service. 

This  was  finally  accomplished  on 
August  5,  1955— Public  Law  83-568 — and 
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the  highlight  of  our  report  to  you  today, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  are  the  results 
that  have  been  attained  through  tliis 
changeover. 

Both  Dr.  Terry,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  Dr. 
Shaw.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health,  testified  as  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

With  the  aid  of  Public  Law  85-151  on 
August  16,  1957,  and  Public  Law  86-121 
on  July  31,  1959,  many  corrections  have 
been  made  in  the  Indian  health  and 
sarJtation  problems. 

There  are  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  50  hospitals  for  the  service  of  the 
Indians.  With  the  new  hospital  at  Sells, 
Ariz.,  there  will  be  51. 

New  hospitals  have  been  built  at  the 
following  places:  75-bed  hospital.  Ship- 
rock,  N,  Mcx  ;  200-bed  hospital.  Gallup. 
N.  Mex.;  and  50-bed  hospital.  Sells. 
Ariz. 

About  to  be  completed  are:  38 -bed 
hospital.  Keams  Canyon.  Ariz.;  and  50- 
bed  hospital.  Kotzebue.  Alaska. 

Scheduled  for  bidding  is  a  36-bed  hos- 
pital at  San  Carlos,  April  16.  1961. 

In  the  planning  stage  is  a  new  hospital 
at  Point  Barrow.  Alaska. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  $70,000  for 
planning  tlie  construction  of  a  general 
hospital  at  McLaughlin,  S.  Dak.,  to  re- 
place the  existing  hospital  for  the 
Standing  Rock  Service  unit. 

Tuberculosis  which  was  the  No  1 
problem  when  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
took  over  the  Indian  health  problems 
has  decreased  in  remarkable  fashion. 

Today  the  US.  Public  Health  Service 
reports  that  the  death  rate  of  tubercu- 
losis has  declined  45  percent  from  1954 
to  1959  for  the  Indians  and  70  percent  in 
Alaska,  and  that  they  do  not  now  utilize 
all  of  their  TB  beds. 

Infant  mortality  dropped  23  percent 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Indian  infant's 
life. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  the 
Indian  is  40  years,  and  30  for  Alaskan 
natives  as  compared  to  62  for  all  races. 

However,  this  data  is  highlighted  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  age  at  death 
for  Indians  who  survive  their  first  year 
of  life  is  52  years  and  46  for  Alaskan 
natives,  whereas  it  is  67  for  all  races. 

I  would  commend  to  those  of  you  who 
are  interested  in  the  health  of  the  In- 
dians to  read  from  page  1049  thiough 
page  1123  of  our  hearings. 

While  there  is  still  more  that  can  be 
done  in  this  phase  of  Indian  welfare  I 
am  happy  to  report  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  under  the  TJS. 
Public  Health  Service  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above  report  on  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  there  is  included 
in  this  bill  appropriations  for  fiscal  1962 
for  all  Bureaus  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies  except  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  Southwestern  Power 
Administration. 

The  regular  budget  request  was  $723,- 
007,000. 

Amendments  to  the  regular  request 
was  $59,380,000.  which  made  a  total  of 
$782,387,000. 
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Our  committee  recommends  $752,319.- 
000  or  a  decrease  of  $30,068,000  from  the 
amended  budget  or  4  percent. 

GEOLOGICAL    SUBVXY 

The  Geological  Sun-ey  made  a  request 
for  $50,165,000  for  1962.  The  commit- 
tee allowed  them  $49,500,000.  a  decrease 
of  $665,000,  and  an  increase  of  $3,544,000 
over  1961.  It  is  felt  that  the  survey  could 
absorb  the  decrease,  the  amount  of  the 
pay  increase. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  our  fine  organizations  and  con- 
fronted with  problems  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  country— both  on  the  inter- 
national and  domestic  scenes. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  interna- 
tional problems  and  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  for  some  critical  minerals 
it  makes  it  imperative  to  try  and  solve 
our  mineral  shortages. 

Our  domestic  problems  arise  from 
growing  demands  for  water;  expanding 
urban  areas:  increasing  pollution:  exten- 
sive highway  development  and  industrial 
expansion;  increasing  costs  and  in  some 
instances  decreasing  availability  of  raw 
materials;  declining  economic  health  of 
certain  depressed  areas. 

The  Bureau  is  convinced  that  ad- 
vanced planning  and  timely  execution  of 
the  natural  resource  programs  proposed 
in  this  budget  will  contribute  toward  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  $50,165,000  requested 
the  Survey  will  receive  $27,035,000  from 
States,  coimtifs,  and  municipalities, 
other  Federal  agencies  and  mi.^cellane- 
ous  non-Federal  sources — or  a  total  of 
$77,200,000—50  that  with  the  committee 
allowance  of  S49  500.000  the  Survey  will 
have  for  1962.  $76,535,000. 

Water,  of  course,  is  considered  to  be 
our  foremost  problem  today.  The  ques- 
tion of  our  supply  of  water  and  pollution 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  research  in 
hydrology. 

The  program  of  water  investigations 
of  the  Geological  Survey  is  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary  facts  and 
knowledge. 

Those  investigations  have  two  pur- 
poses: First,  to  increase  the  fund  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  occurrence  of 
water,  its  movement,  and  so  forth,  and 
second,  to  provide  a  quantitative  ac- 
^unting  of  the  water  supply,  both  geo- 
graphically and  through  time. 

Our  Western  States  are  particularly 
concerned  with  whether  there  is  enough 
water,  and  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  supply ;  another  problem  of  the  West 
is  sedimentation  and  quality  of  water. 

In  the  Ea,st  the  problem  is  contamina- 
tion and  salt  water  intrudes  nearly  all  of 
the  coastline. 

Floods  are  important  nearly  every- 
where except  in  the  semiarid  Southwest 
where  flash  floods  commonly  occur.  In 
the  Prairie  Belt  the  water  supply  is 
variable. 

The  Federal  appropriation  for  water 
Investigations  for  1962  is  $5,600,000  and 
the  Federal -State  cooperation  appropri- 
ation is  $8,430,000  for  a  total  of  $14,030,- 
000. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPPING 

As  Of  June  1960,  19  percent  of  the 
country   had    been   surveyed   for   tojK)- 


graphic    maps    of    the    7i2-minuto— or 

1:24.000   or    1   inch    equals   2.000   feet 

series  and  an  additional  33  percent  for 
maps  of  the  15-minute — or  1:62.500  or  1 
mch  equals  1  mile— series.  Revision  of 
published  maps  is  lagging  because  of  the 
need  to  devote  more  funds  to  more  press- 
ing needs  for  the  topographic  survey  of 
unmappe4^  or  inadequately  mapped 
areas. 

Ihere  is  therefore  a  great  backlog  of 
mapping  and  revision  of  maps. 

B?sides  their  activity  in  producing 
small  scale  and  special  mapping,  their 
program  has  resulted  in  completion  of 
1:d00.000  scale  base  maps  of  28  States. 
50  composite  topographic  maps  of  urban 
areas  and  48  special  maps  covering  na- 
tional park  areas. 

The  survey  now  has  printed  copies  in 
stock  for  about  23,000  different  topo- 
graphic maps  and  adds  to  this  approxi- 
mately 1,430  maps  per  year.  About  3 
million  copies  of  these  are  sold  each  year 
and  about  1  million  copies  annually  dis- 
tributed free  to  Government  and  to  pub- 
lic libraries,  to  university  collections  and 
to  foreign  exchange. 

The  program  of  topographic  mapping 
in  cooperation  with  States  and  munici- 
palities has  provided  great  benefits  both 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  co- 
operating States. 

For  over  75  years  this  cooperation  has 
been  going  on  and  more  recently,  becau.se 
of  extensive  planned  developments  in 
such  fields  as  transportation,  industry, 
and  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources are  causing  many  States  to  con- 
sider greatly  expanded  programs  of 
topographic  mapping. 

GEOLOGIC  AND   MINERAL   RZSOTTRCE  SURVETS   AND 
M.U>PING 

Geologic  mapping  for  the  United 
States  in  mineral  resources  is  about  17 
percent  complete. 

There  is  great  need  for  intensive  and 
stepped-up  work  and  research  in  this 
field. 

According  to  our  experts  and  authori- 
ties, the  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  metal  and  mineral 
commodities,  but  it  is  also  the  world's 
largest  consumer  of  these  commodities, 
and  as  such  is  now  relying  on  imports  of 
many  strategically  important  mineral 
raw  materials. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  which  ranks  second  to 
the  United  States  in  production  and  con- 
sumption of  metal  and  mineral  products, 
has  become  probably  the  most  self-suffi- 
cient nation  in  mineral  raw  materials  of 
any  of  the  world's  leading  industrial 
powers. 

The  1962  budget  recommends  $13,560,- 
000  for  the  Geologic  Survey  in  this  field 
which  is  an  increase  of  $1,210,000  over 
1961. 

BUREAU    or    MINES 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  request  for  an 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1962  was 
$34,395,000  which  includes  a  request  of 
$1  million  from  the  present  administra- 
tion for  conservation  and  development. 

The  committee  allowed  $34,040,000 
which  is  an  increase  of  $439,000  over 
1961. 

The  $1  million  increase  in  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  mineral 
resources  is  due  to  an  urgency  of   an 
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accelerated  materials  research  program 
because  of  a  highly  competitive  inter- 
national situation.  Any  weaknesses  on 
our  scientific  front  could  be  interpreted 
and  exploited  by  other  nations.  The 
need  to  improve  our  situation  is  impera- 
tive rather  than  merely  desirable. 

This  acceleration  program  concerns 
the  development  of  new  substances,  new- 
ways  to  employ  conventional  materials, 
especially  metals  and  the  discovery  of 
practical  means  of  producing  materials 
with  special  or  unusual  properties. 

Some  of  the  research  projects  to  be 
started  or  expanded  are  listed  on  page 
1355  of  the  hearings. 

The  request  for  this  additional  $1  mil- 
lion makes  a  total  of  524,963.000  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  min- 
eral resources  item. 

Th?  committee  allowed  $24,800,000. 
The  increases  bein?  in  the  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals. 

HEALTH    AND    SAFETY 

I  The  budget  request  was  for  $7,220,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $13,000  from  the 
1961  appropriation  of  $7,107,000. 

The  inspection,  investigations  and 
rescue  work  item  is  $6,889,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $107,000  over  1961  due  to  in- 
creased pay  costs.  Otherwise  it  is  the 
same  as  fiscal  1961. 

Last  year  Congress  allowed  35  addi- 
tional mine  inspectors.  We  were  told 
in  the  hearings  this  year  that  this  in- 
crease gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines  an  op- 
portunity to  devote  more  time  to  the 
small  mining  operations — the  so-called 
title  I  mines. 

The  additional  35  inspectors  for  fiscal 
1961.  according  to  the  testimony,  would 
permit  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  almost 
reach  their  target  of  3  inspections  an- 
nually for  title  II  mines  and  2  inspec- 
tions for  title  I  mines. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  now  has 
276  inspectors.  There  are  61  of  those 
assigned  to  Pennsylvania,  of  which  20 
are  detailed  to  the  anthracite  coal 
region. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  inspectors 
in  Pennsylvania  there  are  54  State  mine 
inspectors.  25  in  the  anthracite  region 
and  29  in  the  bituminous. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Federal 
mine  inspection  back  in  1944  there  has 
been  a  diminution  of  fatal  accidents 
in  the  coal  mines.  In  the  bituminous 
area  there  were  1.124  fatal  accidents 
in  1944  as  compared  to  288  in  1960.  In 
the  anthracite  field  there  were  174  fatals 
in  1944  as  compared  to  35  in  1960. 

However  there  were  fewer  men  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  in  1960  than  1944 
and  also  less  coal  mined  in  1960  than 
1944.  The  table  of  comparison  can  be 
seen  on  page  620  of  the  hearings. 

Likewise  as  far  as  the  anthracite 
region  is  concerned  there  is  a  great  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  title  II  or  deep 
mines  with  14' or  more  employed  each 
year  while  the  smaller  or  title  I  mines 
have  increased  in  number. 

HELIUM 

I  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
$15  million  borrowing  authority  for 
fiscal  1962  is  sufficient  to  really  start  this 
new  program  for  helium. 

The  Helium  Act  as  amended  Septem- 
ber   13,   1960— Public  Law   86-777— pro- 


vides for  funds  to  be  used  to  finance  the 
costs  of  acquiring  helium  from  private 
plants  for  conservation  as  well  as  the  di- 
rect costs  incurred  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  administering  its  own  facilities 
for  helium  production,  distribution,  con- 
servation and  research. 

The  committee  allowed  $10  million 
borrowing  authority  which  together 
with  $5  million  estimated  to  be  available 
in  the  current  helium  fund  will  make 
the  total  of  $15  million  available  to  the 
department. 

The  committee  strongly  supports  this 
program. 

FEDERAL   COAL    MINE  S.\FErY    BOARD 

The  committee  has  approved  the 
budget  estimate  o'  $70,000  which  is  the 
same  as  the  current  year. 

This  Board  adjudicates  appeals  of  coal 
mine  operators  from  orders  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  interest  of  mine 
safety. 

COAL   RESEARCH 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  86-599  is  instructed 
to  set  up  the  Office  of  Coal  Re.search. 
This  act  was  signed  into  law  July  7,  1960. 

The  Office  is  not  as  yet  fully  staffed  as 
of  March  2,  1961. 

The  budget  estimate  is  for  $1  million, 
the  same  as  1961. 

No  cor^racts  have  yet  been  given  out 
for  research  and  in  view  of  this  it  would 
appear  that  not  more  than  $250,000  will 
be  obligated  during  the  remainder  of 
fiscal   1961. 

This  would  allow  them  $1,750,000  for 
1962. 

OmCE  or  MINERAL  EXPLORATION 

The  budget  request  is  for  $1,100,000 
which  is  an  increase  of  $550,000  over 
1961. 

The  committee  allowed  them  $750,000. 
or  $200,000  more  than  1961  and  $350,000 
less  than  the  budget  request  for  1962. 

The  staff  is  not  as  yet  fully  organized. 

As  of  February  28,  1961,  the  Office  of 
Mineral  Explorations  had  only  11  appli- 
cations pending  for  loans  and  had  an 
unobligated  balance  of  $293,000.  Since 
it  appears  that  a  large  amount  of  this 
will  remain  unobligated  for  the  rest  of 
fiscal  1961  the  amount  allowed  for  fiscal 
1962  would  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  CAS 

The  budget  request  for  1962  is  $531,000, 
which  is  S19,000  more  than  1961.  In- 
crease is  for  a  new  position. 

The  committee  granted  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Requested  $52,430,000,  an  increase  of 
$2,159,000  over  1961  for  Indian  health 
activities.    Request  was  allowed. 

Also  allowed  $6,616,000  for  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  and  clinics,  sanitation 
facilities,  personnel  quarters  and  other 
plant  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  hospitals  heretofore 
listed,  modernization  of  hospitals  at 
Browning,  Mont.,  and  White  River,  Ariz., 
have  been  completed  and  the  projects  at 
Ro.sebud  and  Pine  Ridge,  S.  E>ak.,  will  be 
completed  this  spring. 

Planning  for  alteration  at  Fort  De- 
fiance, Ariz  ;  Cass  Lake,  Minn,;  Bethel, 
Alaska,  is  underway. 


Nineteen  other  smaller  projects  are 
being  planned. 

In  addition  to  the  hospital  construc- 
tion and  alterations,  33  housing  units 
have  been  completed  and  49  should  have 
been  completed  last  month. 

SMITHSONI\N    INSTITUTION 

The  budget  request  was  for  $15,943.- 
000;  the  committee  allowed  $15,793,000, 
a  decrease  of  $150,000. 

In  1951  there  was  appropriated  $23,- 
534,000.  so  that  the  1962  allowance  is 
$7,741,000  less  than  1961.  This  decrease 
is  because  the  1961  appropriation  con- 
tained funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
east  wing  and  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  present  National  His- 
tory  Building. 

All  the  reque^^ts  were  allowed  for  plans, 
and  so  forth  of  remodeling  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Building.  $400,000; 
$4,336,000  for  additions  to  the  National 
History  Building — west  wing.  and 
$1,932,000  for  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

The  budget  request  was  for  $1,973,000 
of  which  $573,000  was  for  salaries  and 
expenses  and  $1,400,000  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. The  committee  allowed  $525,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses — a  reduction 
of  $48,000,  and  $200,000  for  land  ac- 
quisition.  a  reduction  of  $1,200,000. 

They  asked  for  six  new  positions.  The 
committee  allowed  three,  disallowed 
three  together  with  a  deletion  of  $28,- 
000  for  rental  costs.  The  disallowance 
of  three  positions  decreased  the  request 
by  S20.000. 

The  $200,000  for  land  acquisition  is  for 
the  purchase  of  160  acres  of  the  Madeira 
School  property  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac  for  park  purposes  and  not 
to  be  u.sed  for  extension  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  beyond 
the  Cabin  John  Brtjge. 

The  $1,200,000  deletion  is  for  land  ac- 
quisition in  the  local  stream  valley  parks 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  committee  feels,  in  light  of  our 
serious  financial  conditions — of  the 
Treasury— that  the  $3,700,000  already 
appropriated,  including  $1,900,000  in 
loans  is  the  maximum  Federal  participa- 
tion that  can  be  justified. 

NATIONAL     CAPITAL     TRANSPORTATION     ACENCT 

The  budget  estimate  for  this  agency 
was  $975,000;  the  committee  allowed 
$650,000,  a  decrease  of  $325,000  from  the 
budget  estimate  but  an  increase  of  $400.- 
000  from  the  current  1961  appropria- 
tions. 

The  1961  appropriations  authorized 
$250,000  and  25  positions  to  start  with. 
They  requested  an  additional  50  em- 
ployee positions.  We  allowed  25  addi- 
tional, making  their  personnel  50.  The 
amount  of  funds  provided  for  1962  should 
take  care  of  the  25  additional  personnel 
and  expenses  for  part-time  or  intermit- 
tent consultants  and  experts  employed 
in  connection  with  the  technical  pro- 
grams of  the  agency. 

The  committee  thinks  the  amounts 
recommended  will  permit  them  to  func- 
tion in  a  manner  that  will  bring  forth 
better  estimates,  and  so  forth,  rather 
than  estimates  that  in  a  few  short  years 
will  have  to  be  increased  greatly. 
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The  mass  trarisportatlon  survey  was 
completed  in  1959,  which  should  help  to 
lessen  the  number  of  surveys  likely  to  be 
suggested  as  years  go  by. 

OUTDOOR    RECREATION     RESOTTRCES    REVITW 
COMMISSION 

The  budget  request  of  $550,000  was  al- 
lowed by  the  committee.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  $400  OOO  from  1961. 

The  $550,000  will  complete  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500,000  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  85-470. 

The  first  money  appropriated  was  in 
fi.scal  1959— $150,000;  $850,000  in  fiscal 
1960;  $950,000  in  fiscal  1961— a  total  of 
$1,950,000. 

The  $550,000  will  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  final  report  January  31, 
1962,  and  terminate  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission June  30.  1962. 

COMMISSION    OF    FINE    ARTS 

The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1962  was 
$70,000  which  the  committee  approved. 

This  Commission  advises  the  Presi- 
dent. Congre.ss  and  Department  heads  on 
matters  of  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing and  other  fine  arts. 

INDIAN    CLAIMS    COMMISSION 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  of  $280,000  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  This  is  $74,- 
200  more  than  fiscal  1961. 

This  Commissicm  hears  and  deter- 
mines Indian  claims  existing  before  Au- 
gust 13,  1946, 

The  increase  is  for  increased  staflBng 
and  e.xpenses  to  accelerate  adjudications 
of  pending  cases. 

After  10  years  tlie  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  extended  for  5  years  which  will 
expire  on  April  10,  1962. 

The  Commission  has  recommended  to 
Congress  another  10  year  extension  be- 
cause they  did  not  think  the  work  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  lesser  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  National  Parks. 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  the  Forest  Service! 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  have 
received  increa.ses  over  their  1961  appro- 
priations which  should  provide  them 
adequately  for  1962 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.«=k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  I  Mr,  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  all  concerned  with  educat- 
ing our  Indian  children.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  this  has  been  one 
of  my  primary  concerns.  I  was  much 
encouraged  last  year  when  it  was  indi- 
cated that  soon  all  Indian  children 
would  be  in  school.  Therefore.  I  was 
appalled  and  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
an  announcement  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration intended  to  go  into  an  elab- 
orate program  for  the  construction  of 
schools  for  the  children  of  Indians  and 
Eskimos. 

The  reason  for  my  disturbed  state  of 
mind  is  very  well  pointed  out  In  an  ex- 
change which  occurs  on  page  1334  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee   on  Appropriations   for   the 
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Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies.     The  colloquy  follows: 

Children    Out    of    School 
Mrs    Thompson      Mr    Chairman,  there  Is 
a   backlog  of  Indian  children  of  school  age 
who  ore  out  of  school.     This  Is  Intended  to 
reduce  that  backlog. 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  How  many  are  In  the  back- 
log? 

Mrs.  Thompson.  5,000  children. 

Mr,  KiRWAN.  Out  of  school  now? 

Mrs.  Thompson.  Out  of  school,  and  that 
win  increase  each  year  with  the  new  children 
coming  on. 

Mr  KntwAN.  Can  I  Interrupt  there?  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right  I  thought  we  were 
told  last  year  that  every  child  would  be  in 
school  by  fall? 

Mrs.  Thompson.  In  reading  the  hearings 
closely  there  was  an  expression  of  hope  that 
all  would  be  in  school. 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  I  thought  we  were  advised 
that  there  would  be  school  seats  by  fall  for 
every  Indian  child  that  was  able  to  ro  to 
school. 

That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Jensen.  Mine,  too. 

Mr  KiBWAN.  I  thought  that  was  our  un- 
derstanding lait  year.  The  witnesses  sat 
across  the  table  and  said  that  for  the  first 
time  In  our  life  every  Indian  child  would 
be  In  school  by  fall. 

Mr.  Jensen.  Or  would  be  on  January  1 
1961.  '      ' 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  We  must  expect  accurate  tes- 
timony for  otherwise  It  is  very  misleading 
to  us. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  That  was  an  unfortunate 
error.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  I  hope  it  was  an  error  and 
hereafter  I  hope  we  can  avoid  such  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  we  made  some  big  strides 
and  I  think  we  were  approaching  the  goal 
but    the    dlfliculty   Is   simply   that    we    ha%-e 
had  a  pretty  big  Increase  of  children  In  these 
reservations.    We  Just  never  quite  caught  up, 

Mr  KiRWAK,  Since  you  had  started,  would 
you  finish  your  statement,  Mrs,  Thompfon. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  There  are  5.000  children 
out  of  school  who  need  seats.  There  are 
more  children  than  that  out  of  school 
There  are  over  8.000  children  out  of  school. 
A  part  of  those  children  are  cut  of  school 
because  they  are  in  areas  where  they  have 
reached  the  maximum  age  and  have  dropped 
out.  But  the  5.000  are  In  the  area  where 
we  have  never  quite  caught  up  with  the 
children  that  need  facilities.  Approximately 
3.700  are  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  about 
1.000  In  Alaska  and  300  at  Mississippi  Choc- 
taw, and  a  few  who  are  scattered  elsewhere 
If  you  study  the  tables  showing  the  increase 
of  children  going  into  school  for  the  last  3 
or  4  years,  you  will  see  that  the  backlog  has 
remained  approximately  the  same,  which 
shows  we  were  keeping  up  with  the  annual 
increase  and  not  reducing  the  backlog  any 
further. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  subcommittee  are  as  puzzled  as  I 
am  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
reason  for  this.  Could  it  be  that  we  are 
going  back  to  the  days  of  building  very 
elaborate  school  •  facilities  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers,  and  at  no  great 
convenience  for  the  Indians?  I  am  sure 
we  all  remember  the  days  when  such 
construction  on  Indian  reservations  was 
the  fashion,  and  much  money  was  spent 
but  very  few  Indian  children  were  ac- 
tually put  Into  school.  I  hope  that  this 
is  not  to  be  a  mistake  which  will  be  re- 
peated in  the  years  to  come. 


I  am  in  favor  of  putting  every  Indian 
child  in  school  at  the  earliest  po.ssible 
moment,  and  therefore  will  support  this 
bill  wholeheartedly.  However.  I  hope 
that  this  subcommittee  and  the  great 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  watch  this  item  of  expendi- 
ture with  great  care  so  that  iustice  is 
done  both  to  our  Indian  children  and 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYX.  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  hold 
such  thorough  hearings  and  make  such 
extensive  studies  of  these  matters  that 
they  are  recognized  authorities.  It  is  for 
that  reason  I  ask  these  few  questions, 
certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  being 
critical  because  this  is  an  excellent  pres- 
entation they  make  today. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  coal  industry. 
On  page  18  of  the  bill  we  find  this  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines: 

For  expenses  necessary  for  promoting  the 
conservation,  exploration,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  utilization  of  mineral  resources 
Including  fuels. 

Then  in  the  portion  of  the  bill  con- 
cerning the  Office  of  Coal  Research  we 
find  a  parallel  statement. 

The  first  question  I  have,  therefore,  to 
direct  to  someone  on  the  committee  is 
this:  Is  there  a  duplication  of  effort  be- 
tween the  Bureau  generally  and  this  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  as  it  is  established' 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  established 
the  new  office  in  the  86th  Congress  to 
contract  for  research  on  new  uses  for 
coal.  All  our  committee  is  doing  is  try- 
ing to  appropriate  what  the  Congress 
voted  for.  It  was  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  created  that  law,  not 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
budget  proposed  the  $1  million  and  we 
allowed  it.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  will 
continue  its  long-range  research  on  coal 
while  this  new  office  will  put  emphasis 
on  developing  new  uses. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma, 

Mr.     EDMONDSON.     I     am     not     a 
member  of   the  Committee  on   Appro- 
priations  but  I   am   a   member   of   the 
Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs,  which  brought  out  the  coal  re- 
search legislation.     I  believe  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  committee,  although  I 
do  not   believe  he   was  sitting  on   the 
committee   when   the   Special   Subcom- 
mittee on  Coal  Research  conducted  its 
2-year   inquiry  into  this  field.     It  was 
the  finding  of  this  subcommittee,  after 
a   2-year   study    of    the    problem,    that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  new  program  in 
coal  research  aimed  at  some  aspects  and 
facets  of  the  coal  industry's  problems 
that  were  not  authorized  to  be  covered 
by  existing  agencies  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  contract  authority,  for 
example,  with  private  groups  and  with 
universities  to  go  into  new  methods  of 
utilizing    coal    and    new    methods    of 
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transporting  coal.  These  were  consid- 
e-ed  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  re- 
search program  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
I  think  that  was  the  justification  in  the 
committee  for  that  program.  The 
Congress  went  along  with  the  commit- 
tee in  Its  recommendation  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
administration  endorsed  the  idea  and 
said  there  was  a  need  for  expansion  in 
this  field,  although  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  our  Interior  Committee 
and  the  administration  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  an  independent  agency  or 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  was  because  of  the  last  administra- 
tion s  feeling  on  this  subject  that  the 
bill  as  finally  passed  placed  it  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  That  is 
why  it  IS  in  this  particular  bill  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Xrom  Iowa. 

i  Mr.  JENSEN.  I  can  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  concern  about 
this  matter,  but  the  word  "research  " 
has  become  quite  an  important  word  in 
this  country.  We  have  a  research  de- 
partment in  almost  every  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment now.  We  have  a  great  research 
department  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. You  can  go  right  dowTi  the 
whole  gamut  of  agencies  and  you  will 
find  they  all  have  research  departments. 
I  certainly  am  not  going  to  feel  that 
the  gentleman  is  not  raising  a  good  and 
proper  question,  because  I  think  sooner 
or  later  this  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  do  something  about  this  research 
program.  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
get  researched  out  of  existence  one  of 
these  days. 

Mr  KYL.  Pursuing  that  same 
thought,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  I  have  in  my 
hand  House  Report  No.  71,  which  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  concerning  the  research 
needs  for  salt   water  conversion. 

There  is  in  this  bill  provision  for  funds 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and, 
rightly  so,  for  research  in  saline  water 
conversion.  But,  in  this  report  we  find 
that  such  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities today  are  being  carried  on — (a) 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and.  lb)  by  the  US  Department  of  De- 
fense. 'C  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  id"  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  (e)  by  tht  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Then,  there  are  also 
listed  other  cooperating  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
State  activity,  and  other  related  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  further  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  the  inclusion  of  $300.000 — a 
reduction  from  $1  million  requested — "to 
initiate  a  new  research  program  to  be 
conducted  in  foreign  countries  with  for- 
eign currencies."  This  is  first  year  cost 
of  a  3-year  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  its  requests, 
the  Department  asked  for: 

First.  A  study  to  determine  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  denaturation  of  pro- 
tein in  frozen  fish — study  to  be  made  in 
Israel. 

I     ' 


Second.  A  study  to  measure  nutri- 
tional contributions  of  fishery  products 
to  the  well-being  of  humans  and  ani- 
mals— the  study  to  be  made  in  India. 

Third.  A  study  of  "at-sea  processing 
or  freezin),'  of  ocean  perch"  aboard  fac- 
tory trawlers  in  the  North  Atlantic — the 
study  made  by  a  Polish  university. 

Further,  a  sum  of  $650,000  was  re- 
quested for  radioisotope  studies — in 
India — also  a  biometrics  research  pro- 
gram in  India,  a  Pakistan  study  of 
shrimp  physiology,  an  Egyptian  study  of 
food  chain  studies  in  fresh  water 
lakes"  and  an  Israeli  study  of  fish  be- 
havior and  physiology — sardine. 

Yes.  these  studies  were  requested  by 
the  Interior  Department. 

That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  estab- 
lish, and  I  say  again  to  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  KirwanI.  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  believe  this  is  a 
very  fine  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa   I  Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  fairly  good  bill.  It  is  $30  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimates,  and 
what  is  more  important,  it  is  $2,217,000 
below  the  spending  of  last  year.  That 
is  the  important  part  of  the  bill,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  from  the  standpoint 
of  outgo.  I  hope  that  other  committees 
of  the  Congress  will  follow  the  lead  of 
this  committee  in  the  appropriation  bills 
that  are  to  come,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will,  in  particular,  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman  1  who 
is  coming  up  here  shortly  with  a  bill,  the 
mutual  security  bill,  and  one  or  two  oth- 
er foreign  aid  bills.  He  is  going  to  need 
help  to  cut  some  of  the  spending  in  these 
bills,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  supported. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  on  page 
13  of  the  report,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  that  the  committee  recommends 
$300,000  to  initiate  a  new  research  pro- 
gram to  be  conducted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries with  foreign  currencies.  What  is 
this  all  about?  We  have  just  been  talk- 
ing about  duplication  in  this  research 
business,  and  I  think  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  KylI.  made 
an  excellent  point  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
this  sort  of  thing  going  on  which  needs 
to  be  corrected  and,  leading  perhaps,  to 
even  greater  savings.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  tell  me  what  this  re- 
search program  in  foreign  countries  is 
all  about.  Can  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
shed  any  light  on  this? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  This  item  is  included 
in  this  bill  just  as  it  is  in  many  other 
appropriation  bills.  The  $300,000  that 
you  see  here  is,  in  efifect  $300,000  worth 
of  foreign  currency  which  is  available 
in  these  foreign  countries.  The  money 
involved  here  is  nil  when  it  comes  to 
actual  expenditures.  We  have  the 
money  over  there  in  foreign  currency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
what  is  it  proposed  to  research? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  We  are  simply  going  to 
spend  this  money,  this  foreign  currency 
that  is  lying  around  over  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  going  to 
research? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     Fisheries. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
have  got  to  find  some  place  to  spend  it. 
You  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
that.  There  are  not  enough  places  avail- 
able where  they  can  si>end  it  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is  being  spent  for. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  is  to 
be  spent  to  find  places  to  spend  more 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  is  what  it  is  going  to  be  spent  for. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well.  I 
am  trying  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  comes  under  the  heading  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
The  money  would  be  spent  for  research 
in  commercial  fi.sheries.  a  very  imp>or- 
tant  industry  in  this  country.  We  cut 
it  to  $700,000  from  the  $1  million  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  the  gentleman  Is 
on  his  feet  I  wonder  if  he  can  tell  me 
how  the  construction  program  of  fishing 
trawlers  for  the  New  England  fishing 
industry  is  coming  along?  That.  I  be- 
lieve, was  one  of  the  first  distressed  area 
bills  that  we  passed  Because  of  the 
importation  of  frozen  fish  from  foreign 
countries  we  are  now  required  to  go  up 
to  the  New  England  area  and  build  fish- 
ing trawlers  for  them. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington ( Mr.  Pelly  1 . 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wish  a  little  more  in- 
formation, if  possible,  about  additional 
research  money  for  the  commercial  fish- 
eries. I  understand  this  bill  carries 
money  for  research  not  in  the  United 
States.  In  what  country  would  it  be 
carried  on  and  conducted? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  be  car- 
ried on  in   foreign   countries. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  was  that  I  had  understood  the 
budget  request  was  to  contain  an  emer- 
gency million  dollars  for  research  on  the 
North  Pacific  salmon  industry  and  is 
important  to  conservation  under  treaties 
relating  to  it.  In  order  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  we  can  conserve  our 
salmon  in  some  way  imder  international 
treaties  through  fishery  research,  we 
must  have  more  facts. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  under  a  dif- 
ferent heading  in  the  bill  and  in  the  re- 
port. Actually,  we  appropriate  the  budg- 
et request  for  the  purpose  of  research 
on  salmon  in  the  northern  Pacific 
waters,  $1.5  million  in  this  bill;  and  in 
the  third  supplemental  which  is  already 
passed  and  signed,  there  was  an  addi- 
tional million  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  PELLY.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  an  additional  million  which  the 
Budget  Bureau  approved  this  year. 
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Mr.   MAGNUSON 
million. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  further  that  I 
see  an  item  in  the  bill  for  expenses  in- 
cident to  statehood  of  $6  million.  When 
the  Statehood  Enabling  Act  was  passed 
*e  were  told  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
would  provide  common  access  for  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  residence,  to 
Alaska's  fishing  resources.  Now  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  just  passed  a  law 
which  was  signed  by  the  Governor  yes- 
terday that  would  exclude  nonresident 
fishermen  when  there  are  poor  runs  of 
salmon.  I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  passed  \he  statehood 
act.  But.  of  course,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it  in  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  KiKWAN],  and  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  handled  funds  for  the  helium  ex- 
traction plant  construction  program. 

The  committee  recommended  a  total 
of  $35  million  to  get  this  program  under- 
way. Although  this  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $25  million  from  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Interior, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  $35  miUion  will 
be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  program 
during  the  coming  year  without  any 
undue  delay. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation which  authorized  the  program,  I 
am  naturally  very  much  interested  in 
seeing  that  these  extraction  plants  are 
built  and  put  into  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  The  assurance  of 
the  subcommittee  that  it  will  consider 
sympathetically  any  additional  funds 
which  might  be  needed  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  removes  any 
doubt  about  the  adequacy  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  bill.  For  that  reason 
I  am  supporting  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  $35  million. 

With  these  funds  I  am  sure  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  will  be  able  to  ne- 
gotiate contracts  with  private  industry 
so  that  the  first  of  the  plants  can  be 
started  this  year.  We  need  these  extrac- 
tion plants  to  put  an  end  to  the  waste 
of  helium  gas.  Helium  is  essential  to 
our  atomic  and  space  programs — it  must 
be  conserved  for  future  use.  The  pro- 
gram approved  by  Congress  will  utilize 
the  facilities  of  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry  in  a  cooperative  program. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
as  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. I  should  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwan]  and  his  sub- 
committee for  the  courteous  and  de- 
tailed examination  that  is  given  to  the 
requests  of  the  Smithsonian.  I  am  sure 
that  other  Regents  would  join  me  in  this 
expression  of  appreciation  and,  in  this 
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regard,  I  am  sure  I  speak  also  for  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  Secretary- 
Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress encompasses  the  U.S.  National 
Museum,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
Astrophysical  Observatorj',  National  Air 
Museum,  National  Zoological  Park.  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
International  Exchange  Service,  and 
Canal  Zone  Biological  Area. 

Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  some- 
what in  detail  the  National  Zoological 
Park  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  conceived 
and  planned  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Langley. 
the  distinguished  third  Secretary  of  the 
Institution.  The  legislation  establishing 
the  National  Zoological  Park  was  pro- 
posed in  1888.  Dr.  Langley  was  con- 
vinced that  by  placing  a  nucleus  group 
of  specimens  in  settings  natural  to  them 
so  they  might  breed  and  thrive  in  cap- 
tivity as  they  did  in  their  native  haunts, 
he  had  an  initial  and  effective  means 
of  bringing  clearly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  public  gener- 
ally an  exhibition  of  living  specimens  of 
the  most  important  animals  likely  to 
suffer  extinction. 

The  animal  collection  is  considered  to 
be  excellent  in  both  number  and  condi- 
tion. The  natural  setting  of  the  park 
is  unexcelled. 

Prom  many  points  of  view  the  present 
administration  of  the  zoo  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  The  Smithsonian  al- 
ready has  a  distinguished  staff  of  biol- 
ogists who  help  in  the  scientific  work  of 
the  zoo.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
also  because  of  its  age  and  distinguished 
reputation  is  favorably  known  all  over 
the  world  and  thus  serves  as  a  magnet 
to  attract  gifts  of  rare  wild  animals.  It 
is  hard  to  see  that  a  change  of  admin- 
istration could  affect  economies  because 
its  operation  requires  a  staff  of  full-time 
workers  who  would  have  to  be  employed 
under  any  administration. 

Many  of  the  buildings  and  other  ex- 
hibit facilities  used  by  the  zoo  are  quite 
old  and  obsolescent.  The  office  building 
was  constructed  in  1805;  the  lion  house 
in  1891 :  the  antelope  house  in  1898;  the 
bear  pits  from  1902  through  1910;  the 
monkey  house  from  1904  to  1912.  In 
the  period  from  1928  to  1941,  there  were 
constructed  the  pachyderm  house,  bird 
house,  reptile  house,  small  mammal 
house,  shops,  steamplant,  garage,  and 
restaurant.  In  the  last  20  years,  only 
the  police  headquarters  building  has 
been  added,  in  1956. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  comprised  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  "Vice  President,  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
six  citizen  members,  considered  the 
problem  of  capital  improvements  for  the 
National  Zoological  Park  at  its  meeting 
on  January  13.  1961.  The  Board  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  national  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates  necessary  to  develop 


a  program  of  capital  improvements  at 
the  zoo.  for  its  review.  There  is  good 
reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  a  mod- 
ernization program  will  soon  be  started 
at  the  zoo. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  favor 
capital  improvements  at  the  National 
Zoo.  I  feel  that  the  capital  improve- 
ments might  well  be  undertaken  by 
direct  appropriation.  However,  as  at 
present,  operations  costs  could  well  re- 
main with  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Many  times  the  question  is  asked 
"Should  this  be  a  District  of  Columbia 
zoo  or  a  national  zoo?"  I  think  a  logi- 
cal answer  is  both.  May  I  suggest  that 
visitor  records  are  interesting  in  this 
regard. 

Attendance  at  the  zoo  in  1960  reached 
a  total  of  4,059,804.  In  general,  this 
figure  is  based  on  estimates  rather  than 
actual  counts. 

Estimated  number  of  vUitors  for  fiscal  year 
1960 

July   (1959) 516,829 

August. _ 446  QQQ 

September 354,  500 

October . 302,  300 

November jbo,  400 

December _  93  goo 

January    (1960) .IIIIII  127  900 

February ge,  150 

March 216,  425 

April _   _  615,  400 

May 532  200 

June 578,  iqO 


Total 4  059.  804 

Number  of  bus  groups 


LocaUty 


Alabama 

Connoctlcut 

I)i.<!trict  of  Columbia. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oporpla I. 

Illinois.. 

Indiana ^...l.'.l. 

Iowa '_,, 

Kentucky 

Ma.<isachusetts 

Maine 

-Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina..  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

I'ennsylvanla 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas . 

Virpinia 

West  Vinrinia. 

Wisconsin 

ToUl 


Number 
olgroupe 


16 
23 

131 
7 

28 

31 
3 
S 
1 

14 
6 
1 
654 
5 
« 
4 
1 
4 

23 
154 
2M 

3.S 

1 

211 

51 
1 

70 

1 

413 

3.S 
3 


Numl>er 
in  groups 


2,  (MS 


.'i4« 

5,7)4 
320 

2.911 

6,623 
130 
224 
48 
578 
318 
S3 

2,222 
174 
357 
116 
40 
130 

1,  166 
6,  OiC 
8.»4> 
2,031 

60 
13,177 

2.  164 

31 

3,040 

fiO 

29.436 

1,667 

228 


80,491 


Groups  from  foreign  courttriet 

Number  of 
groups 

.Number  in 
groups 

Asia. 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
5 

1 
1 

110 

Ecuador 

Foreign  officers 

7 
91 

International    exchange    sta- 
dents 

1,620 
15 

Ja(>an.. 

Korea 

105 

Norway ..: 

161 

Sweden ... 

28 

Thailand 

35 

Total 

le 

2.172 
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About  2  p.m.  each  day  the  cars  then 
parked  in  the  zoo  are  counted  and  listed 
according  to  the  State,  territory,  or 
country  from  which  they  come.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  a  census  of  the  cars 
coming  to  the  zoo  but  is  valuable  in 
showing  the  percentage  of  attendance 
by  States  of  people  in  private  automo- 
biles. Many  District  of  Columbia.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  cars  come  to  the  zoo 
to  bring  guests  from  other  States.  The 
tabulation  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  is  as 
follows : 

Percentage 

Maryland 32.  3 

Virginia 23.  0 

D-stnct  or  Columbia 20.  5 

Pennsylvania 3.  5 

New  York 2.  5 

N^rth  Carolina 2.  0 

New  Jersey 1.  6 

Ohio 1.  5 

West  Virginia 1.  1 

Florida 1.  1 

Mxsfarhusetts 

California 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

TVxas.    

Georgia " 

Indiana 


.9 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.4 
.4 


Total 96.  1 

The  remaining  4.9  percent  came  from 
other    States.    Arabia.    Azores.    British 
Columbia.  Canal  Zone,  Cuba.  England, 
France,    Guacemaia.    Germany,    Japan, 
Manitoba,  Mexico.  Morocco,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Oki- 
nawa.   Panama.     Puerto    Rico,    Virgin 
Islands,  and  Yugoslavia. 
I     On  the  days  of  even  small  attendance 
there  arc  cars  parked  in  the  zoo  from  at 
least   15  States,  territories,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  foreign  countries.    On 
average  days  there  are  cars  from  about 
22  States,  territories,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  foreign  countries;  and  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  greatest  att^'ndance 
the  cars  represent  not  less  than  34  dif- 
ferent States,  territories,  and  countries. 
Parking  .spaces  in  the  zoo  now  accom- 
modate 1,079  cars  when  the  bus  parking 
place  is  utilized  and  969  cars  when  it 
is  not  used. 

At  the  retiUest  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
pents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  survey  was  made  during 
the  year  to  determine  the  residence  of 
the  visitors  by  percentage.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  zoo  police  under  the 
guidance  of  Albert  Mindlin  and  Samuel 
Rosenthal,  analytical  statisticians  of  the 
Management  Office  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Three  categories  of  residence  were 
listed:  District  of  Columbia,  suburbs— 
the  surrounding  four  counties— and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Mr.  Mindlin  set 
up  a  method  of  sampling  that  was  scien- 
tifically designed  and  conducted  to  pro- 
duce statistically  valid  and  reliable  re- 
sults. To  accomplish  this  a  random 
sampling  of  all  visitors  in  the  zoo  was  to 
be  taken  from  one  spot  in  the  zoo.    Fol 


tween  the  bears  and  the  hardy  cats. 
To  insure  that  the  police  officers  doing 
the  interviewing  were  completely  unable 
to  affect,  either  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally, the  random  sampling  of  the 
visitors  a  chalkline  was  drawn  on  the 
sidewalk  and  the  interviewer  given  a 
mechanical  hand  counter.  It  was  speci- 
fied that  he  should  interview  every  tenth 
person  coming  down  the  hill,  with  the 
exception  of  babes  in  arms.  During 
those  portions  of  the  year  when  visitor 
attendance  was  very  light,  every  fifth 
person  was  interviewed. 

To  insure  random  sampling,  one  Sun- 
day was  selected  at  random  from  all  the 
Sundays  of  the  month,  one  Saturday  at 
random  from  the  Saturdays,  and  2  week- 
days at  random  from  the  available 
weekdays.  The  day  selected  was  divided 
into  four  2 -hour  periods;  in  each  period 
1  hour  was  selected  at  random.  The 
police  officer  to  make  the  interviews  was 
randomly  selected  from  those  available 
on  the  day  of  the  sampling.  The  police 
officer  asked  each  interviewee  a  single 
question:  "Where  do  you  live?" 

The  Information  gathered  from  the 
visitor  survey  was  then  reduced  to 
mathematical  formulas  by  the  research 
statistician  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  following  cumulative  percent- 
ages were  arrived  at:  District  of  Colum- 
bia residents.  18.8;  nonresidents.  81.2 — 
suburban.  30;  other,  51.2. 

I  do  not  believe  one  should  review  the 
activities  of  the  National  Zoological  Park 
without  complimenting  its  very  able  Di- 
rector, Theodore  H.  Reed.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  is  highly  re- 
garded throughout  the  world  for  his 
work  at  the  National  Zoo. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  Mem- 
bers may  be  interested  in  the  intorma- 
tion  and  education  aspect,*;  of  the  zoo. 

The  zoo  continues  to  handle  a  large 
correspondence  with  persons  all  over  the 
world  who  write  for  information  regard- 
ing animals.  Prom  every  part  of  this 
countiT  citizens  write  to  the  zoo,  as  a 
national  institution.  Telephone  calls 
come  in  constantly,  asking  for  Identifi- 
cation of  animals,  proper  diets,  or  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Visitors  to  the  office  as 
well  as  to  the  animal  exhibits  are  con- 
stantly seeking  Information. 

The  Director  spent  7  weeks— August 
to  October— in  Europe,  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Union  of 
Directors  of  Zoological  Gardens  In 
Copenhagen.  Denmark,  and  visiting 
zoological  parks  in  Russia,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Prance, 
and  the  British  Isles.  Particular  studies 
were  made  of  new  construction  and 
methods  of   management.     On   his  re- 


Senegal,  Dr.  Wright  captured  a  defassa 
kob,  which  was  sent  to  the  zoo  in  Braz- 
zaville, Congo.  As  far  as  is  known,  this 
is  the  first  example  of  a  wild  animal 
being  captured  by  the  projectile  syringe 
for  exhibition  In  a  zoo. 

Dr.  Wright  participated  in  a  "Sym- 
posium on  the  Automatic  Projectile 
Syringe"  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga.,  in  April  1960.  He  spoke  on 
•■The  Projectile  Delivery  of  Drugs  In  Zoo 
Work"  and  (with  E>r.  Warren  R.  Pistey 
of  the  University  of  Virginia*  on  "Im- 
mobilization of  Captive  Wild  Animals 
With  Succinylcholine." 

Malcolm  Davis,  associate  headkeeper, 
spoke  to  civic  and  church  groups,  and 
also  to  the  Northern  Virginia  Ornitho- 
logical Society.  He  continued  to  write  a 
weekly  nature  column  for  the  Herndon- 
Chantllly  Times  and  to  edit  Uie  publica- 
tion Capsules  for  the  Woodward  Re- 
search Corporation  in  Hcrndon.  Va. 

Keepers   Burgess,   DePrato,   Malinak, 
and  Widman  brought  zoo  animals  to  the 
television  screen   repeatedly.     Many  of 
these  programs  were  broadcast  on  the 
"Time  for  Science"  series  from  station 
WTTG.  sponsored  by  tlie  Greater  Wash- 
ington Educational  Television  Associa- 
tion, and  watched  by  50,000  students  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.     The  same  program  also  made 
a  film  in  the  zoo  of  mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  which  was  shown  over  WTTG. 
Ordinarily  the  zoo  does  not  conduct 
guided  touis  of  the  park,  but  exceptions 
were  made  for  groups  of  handicapped 
children — orthopedic     cases,     a     small 
group  of  blind  children  from  Hyattsville 
(Md.)    Elementary  School,  and  30  deaf 
children  form   Gallaudet  College.     The 
largest  of  these  groups  consisted  of  60 
handicapped  children  who  were  brought 
to  the  zoo  by  the  Kiwanis  Club.     In  all 
cases  police  and  keepers  escorted  them. 
The    Department    of    Zoology.    Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  brought  a  class  of 
12  students  of  vertebrate  zoology  to  study 
the  living  animals.     This  course,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard 
Winn,   included  four  visits   to   the  zoo, 
and   studies   were   made   of   mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles.     Tape  recordings  of 
sounds  of  small  mammals  and  of  bird 
songs  were  made,  to  be  played  back  later 
in  the  classroom. 

The  Virginia  Herpetology  Society  met 
in  the  reptile  house  on  November  14, 
1959,  and  members  were  given  a  guided 
tour  by  Senior  Keeper  Mario  DePrato, 
Mr,  DePrato  also  spoke  to  a  class  of  stu- 
dents from  Taylor  School  who  visited  the 
reptile  house. 

A  group  of  1.620  foreign  exchange  stu- 


turn  he  lectured  before  various  civic  and     dents  visited  the  park  on  July  16,  1959; 


his   pic- 
He  also 


scientific   groups   and   showed 
tures   of   the   European  zoos, 
gave  one  radio  interview. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wright,  veterinarian, 
went  to  Senegal,  West  Africa,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Forestry  Department  of 
that  country  to  Instruct  its  officers  in 
the  use  of  the  "flying  syi-lnge."  The 
Senegalese  Government  was  Interested 
In  this  method  of  immobilizing  animals 


and  16,785  school  safety  patrol  children, 
in  420  buses,  came  to  the  zoo  on  May 
14,  1960,  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

While  the  zoo  does  not  conduct  a 
regular  research  program  as  such,  effort 
is  made  to  study  the  animals  and  to  im- 
prove their  health,  housing,  and  diet  In 
every  way  possible. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

over  the  years  the  administration  and 
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that  in  the  future  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  establish  a  zoo  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  of  which  the  residents  will 
be  proud  and  those  who  visit  from 
throughout  the  country  and  from  abroad 
will  take  inspiration.  And  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  us  at  some 
later  date  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  the  capital  Improvements  at  the 
zoo. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  give  you  this  overall  resume  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Construction  work  was  in  progress  in 
1960  for  the  Smithsonian's  new  $36  mil- 
hon  Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
at  a  site  between  12th  and  14th  Streets 
on  the  Mall. 

The  national  museum  collections  were 
increased     by    approximately    2,014,000 
specimens  during  1960,  bringing  the  total 
catalog  entries   to   more   than   54   mll- 
hon.     The   exhibits-modernization  pro- 
gram  was   successfully   continued,   and 
four  new  halls  wc.-re  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic—a  hall  depleting  the  world  of  mam- 
mals, a  hall  of  farm  machinery,  a  new 
section  of  the  hall  of  textiles,  and  a  hall 
depicting  fossil  fishes  and  amphibians. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art  received 
620    accessions.      It   held   seven   special 
exhibits.     The    National    Collection    of 
Fine  Arts  sponsored  nine  special  exhib- 
its and   its  traveling  exhibition  service 
circulated    89    exhibitions.      The    Freer 
Gallery   acquired   several   choice   speci- 
mens of  oriental  art. 

Anthropologists  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  con- 
tinued their  researches  and  publication 
in  archeology  and  ethnology.  The 
river  basin  surve.vs  unit  carried  on  its 
archeological  work  at  sites  threatened 
by  dam  and  reser/oir  construction,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Missouri  Valley. 

The  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  was  directed  along 
four  principal  lines — solar  astrophysics, 
upper  atmosphere,  meteors,  and  the  sat- 
ellite-tracking program.  Twelve  satel- 
lite-tracking stations  were  in  operation, 
three  in  the  United  States  and  nine  in 
other  countries.  The  Division  of  Radia- 
tion and  Organisms  continued  Its  re- 
searches on  the  photomechanisms  in 
plants  as  controUcKl  by  radiant  energy. 
The  National  Air  Museum  received  287 
specimens.  Including  a  full-scale  replica 
of  the  Atlas  rocket  and  nose  cone,  the 
Lindbergh -Lockhe<?d  "Slrlus"  airplane 
the  Ryan  X-13  Vertijet,  and  the  Able- 
Baker  space  capsules. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  ob- 
tained 1,312  individual  animals  during 
the  year,  noteworthy  among  which  were 
a  baby  African  elephant,  2  rare  dorcas 
gazelles,  a  pygmy  hippopotamus,  an  In- 
dian rhinoceros,  a  pair  of  tree  kangaroos, 
a  maned  wolf,  a  pair  of  black  leopards! 
2  cassowaries,  and  a  bearded  vulture 
or  lammergeier.  A  margay  kitten  was 
born  in  the  zoo. 

The  International  Exchange  Service 
handled  1,142,000  packages,  weighing 
about  877,000  pounds,  of  scientific  and 
governmental  publications.  It  served  as 
the  U.S.  agency  for  the  interchange  of 
such  material  with  other  countries. 

At  the  Canal  Zone  Biological  Areas — 
Barro  Colorado  Island.  Panama— the 
year's  visitors  totaled  about  275,  many  of 


whom  were  scientists  using  the  station's 
facilities  for  special   researches. 

Ninety-nine  publications  appeared 
under  the  Smithsonian  imprint  during 
the  year.  The  Smithsonian  Library,  in- 
cluding Its  various  branches,  numbered 
approximately  500,000  volumes  housed 
at  the  Institution. 

The  year's  recorded  visitors  to  the 
Smithsonian  buildings  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  more  than  11,500,000,  In- 
cluding the  main  Smithsonian  Building 
the  Natural  History  Building,  the  Arts 
and  Industries  Building,  the  Aircraft 
Building,  the  Freer  Gallery,  and  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  include  $300,- 
000  for  a  Forest  Research  Laboratory  to 
be  located  in  Wenatchee.  Wash.,  as  re- 
quested in  the  administration's  amended 
budget. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  interested 
in  conserving  the  water  supply  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and.- particularly  the 
semiarid  area  which  extends  from  the 
coastal  ranges  eastward.  This  includes 
areas  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
quack  growth  of  timber,  and  thus  as 
long  as  125  years  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  commercial  saw  log.  However,  in 
the  Interim  these  growing  plants  and 
trees  ai-e  immensely  important  for  the 
protection  of  the  watersheds  in  these 
semiarid  areas.  Not  only  do  these 
forests  provide  for  watersheds  and 
water  supplies  for  irrigation,  recreation, 
and  domestic  uses  in  these  eastern 
slopes,  but  also  when  these  trees  have 
grown  into  fruition,  they  help  sustain 
may  thriving  industries. 

This  is  a  unique  situation  which  has 
not,  until  recently,  been  adequately  met 
by  such  research  stations  as  the  one  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  committee  on  their  recognition 
and  knowledge  of  this  problem,  and 
their  acceptance  of  this  item. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
strongly  my  feeling  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  shortchange  some  of  the 
most  vital  programs  and  activities  of 
our  Government.  I  refer  to  our  resource 
development  and  management  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  are  included  in 
the  measure  before  us. 

Although  important  increases  over 
last  year's  budget  are  provided,  the 
funds,  in  my  opinion,  still  fall  shcrt  of 
the  level  needed  to  meet  the  appalling 
backlog  of  needs  which  has  developed 
over  the  past  8  years  of  shortsighted 
and  Inadequate  management  of  our 
great  resource  heritage.  We  of  the?  Pa- 
cific Northwest  are  particularly  aware 
of  the  damaging  effects  of  the  no-new- 
starts  policy  and  Its  companion  policies 
in  other  fields  of  resource  management, 
but  past  failures  to  provide  dynamic 
programs  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources have  been.  In  my  opinion,  a  key 
factor  across  the  Nation  in  the  economic 
slowdown  which  has  been  such  a  nag- 
ging probltm  to  the  country  and  which 
we  are  nov;  attempting  to  end. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  the 
manner  in  which  we  use  our  resources 
"Influences  our  health,  security,  econ- 
omy, and  well-being."     In  my  opinion 
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further  substantial  increases  in  the 
funds  for  resource  management  are  es- 
sential to  the  "wise  investment  in  a  re- 
source program"  for  which  President 
Kennedy  has  called.  Failure  to  provide 
them  will  result  in  our  continuing  to 
fall  behind  the  growing  needs  of  our 
people  and  our  economy. 

Already  we  face  problems  of  real  and 
immediate  importance  In  relation  to  our 
public  domain,  our  national  forests,  our 
great   river   systems  and  other   aspects 
of   our   resource   endowment.     For    ex- 
ample,    severe     grazing     cuts     which 
threaten  our  livestock  growers,  the  loss 
of  valuable  timber  due  to  inaccessibil- 
ity for  harvest,  and  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  fish  passage  at  multiple-purpose 
dams   are   just   three  specific   instances 
that  are  particularly  familiar  to  those 
of  us  in  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west.    To  meet  these  and  similar  prob- 
lems through  expanded  range  rehabili- 
tation    programs,     through     increased 
funds    for    timber    access    roads,    and 
through  expanded  research  in  forestry 
and  fish  and  wildlife,  a  great  deal  more 
can  and  must  be  done  to  fully  develop 
our  resource  potential  and  fully  protect 
the  public  interest  in  it. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  these  programs  are  of  an  invest- 
ment character.     Too  often  we  tend  to 
think   of  Federal   expenditures  without 
distinguishing  between  those  which  are 
purely    operating    expenses    and    those 
which  are  of  a  capital  investment  type. 
Most  of  our  resource  development  and 
management  programs  fall  in  the  latter 
category    and    repay    themselves    many 
times  over,   either  in  direct   returns  to 
the  Government,  as  is  true,  for  example, 
of   our   National    Forests,   or   Indirectly 
through   conservation    of   a    sound    re- 
source base  upon  which  our  economy  can 
continue   to  grow.     On   this   point,  the 
President  has  clearly  pointed  up  both  the 
nature   of   these   expenditures   and    the 
folly  of  neglecting  them  in  the  mistaken 
idea  that  we  are  saving  money.     I  can 
think   of    no   more   appropriate   phrase 
with  which  to  close  my  remarks  than  his 
statement   in   the   message   he   sent   us 
earlier  this  year:     "Wise  investment  in 
a   resource   program   today   will   return 
vast  dividends  tomorrow,  and  failures  to 
act  now  may  be  opportunities  lost  for- 
ever." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand there  are  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing  June  30,   1962,   namely; 

Mr.  KIRWAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing*. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  bill  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


<- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  recognize  Mem- 
bers to  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCormack, 
page  10.  line  20.  strike  out  "84.250,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "».5.250.0O0  ":  and  on 
page  10.  line  22.  strike  out  ••t33.000,000"  and 
Insert   In   lieu   thereof   "♦34,000.000". 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  relates  to 
the  Minute  Man  National  Park  in 
Lexington  and  Concord. 

The  Minute  Man  National  Historical 
Park  concerns  a  historical  area  in  con- 
nection with  the  battles  of  Concord  and 
Lexington,  the  conflict  of  which  led  to 
the  Revolutionary-  War  and  to  our  in- 
dependence as  a  Nation.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  the  park  is  $5  million,  of  which 
$5C0  000  was  provided  for  thus  fiscal  year. 
It  IS  a  historic  area  extending  from 
Lexington  to  Concord. 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  was  $2,500,000.  The  committee  re- 
ported 51.500.000.  My  amendment  is  to 
restore  the  budget  estunate  of  $2,500,000. 

The  importance  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate, and  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  purchase  the  lands  involved 
now  before  population  expansion  changes 
their  character,  and  also,  that  each  year 
I  the  value  of  the  land  will  increase  and 
cost  the  Government  more. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  will 
I  result  in  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  Such  action  wiU  also  enable  us 
to  preserve  this  historic  area  for  the 
present  and  f utuie  generations  of  Amei i- 
cans. 

While  New  Englai-id  has  no  great  natu- 
ral resources  caihng  for  large  appropria- 
tions to  preserve  and  develop,  our  area 
does  have  historical  sites  where  event? 
happened  that  occupy  prominent  pages 
of  our  history. 

New  England  contributes  to  the  mar- 
shahng  and  development  of  our  ereat 
natural  resources  in  other  parts  of  our 
country.  I  ask  that  my  amendment  be 
adopted  so  that  this  historic  site,  most 
important  in  our  history,  may  be  pre- 
served for  all  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  action 
of  the  chairman  and  rankinp  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers, in  accepting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  After  the  markup  of 
the  bill,  we  received  more  information 
relative  to  this  item,  and,  after  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  agreed  to  accept  the  ^'en- 
tJeman's  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement   very  much. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Eecord. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.'  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend — and  support — my  able  col- 
league's amendment  to  increase  the 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  ap- 
propriation from  the  $1.5  million  now 
allowed  in  the  bill  to  the  $2.5  million 
orisinally  requested. 

Skyrocketing  land  acquisition  costs 
point  up  the  urgency  and  economy  of 
appropriating  the  full  S2.5  million  The 
overall  authorization  for  the  park  is  $5 
million,  only  $500,000  of  which  was 
granted  in  the  19G1  appropriation.  Pro- 
ceeding at  this  pace,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  richly  historic  area  can  be 
preserved.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  warned  that  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  the  famous  stone  walls  which 
the  minutemen  used  as  protection  when 
they  fired  on  the  retreating  redcoats, 
because  the  expansion  of  population  will 
crowd  them  out.  If  work  is  delayed,  the 
cost  could  run  two  times  as  much  as  it 
is  now. 

In  the  interest  of  preserving  the 
famous  battle  road  and  its  rich  heritage, 
and  in  the  name  of  sensible  economy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man    from    Massachusetts     I  Mr.     Mc- 

COR  M  ACK  1 . 

The  amendment   was  agreed   to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  can  tell  me 
whether  there  is  any  money  in  this  bill 
for  the  sttulium  being  built  in  Washing- 
ton, DC 

Mr.  KIRWAN  No.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  for  the  stadium,  not  a  dime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  read  the  bill  and  the 
report  and  I  could  not  find  any  money 
in  it  for  that  purpose,  but  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
buy  a  professional  football  team  for 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  UdaU  who 
seems  to  want  to  run  one  and  is  not 
having  much  luck  telling  the  owners  of 
the  Washington  Redskins  how  to  rim 
their  business. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  Page  41, 
Immediately  before  the  pyerlod  in  line  18, 
Insert  the  follo'w.ing:  ".  except  that  no  part 
of  such  amoxint  shall  be  expended  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission conducted  In  facilities  In  which  In- 
dividuals are  segregated  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  or  color,  or  for  any  activities  of  the 
Commission  in  which  individuals  are  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  or  color." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  ameu(iment, 
in  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
the  amendment  is  in  order  because  it 


is  a  limitation  on  the  appropriation  and 
how  it  shall  be  spent.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  in  order  vmder  previous 
rulings  and  under  section  843  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  PriceV  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  this  is 
merely  a  limitation  on  an  appropriation 
bill;  therefore,  the  point  of  order  is 
overruled. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  penc'.ing  amendment  which 
would  provide  a  limitation  upon  the  ex- 
penditure provided  on  pace  41  of  the 
bill  of  $75,000  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  very 
important  considerations  which  face  us 
as  we  meet  this  particular  item  of  ap- 
propriations. It  was  100  years  ago  last 
Wednesday  when  a  war  began  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  a  war  over  freedom  and  to  pre- 
serve a  government  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
After  4  years  and  the  loss  of  600,000 
men  the  Union  was  preserved  and  the 
armed  conflict  ceased.  Now,  a  century 
later,  the  fight  for  equality  still  con- 
tinues because  America  still  denies  equal 
access  to  all  Americans  to  all  areas  of 
life. 

The  courage  of  the  student  sit-ins- 
Negro  and  white  alike — reminds  us  of 
the  failure  to  achieve  equality. 

If  there  is  any  purpose  to  be  served 
in  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, it  should  be  to  challenge  America 
to  live  up  to  its  promise  and  to  com- 
plete the  fight  for  equality. 

Instead  we  have  witnessed  a  most  dis- 
tressed series  of  events  sponsored  by 
the  Commission  which  reminds  us  and 
the  world  that  the  battle  for  equal  rights 
has  not  been  won  in  America. 

The  proposed  segregation  in  1961  of 
delegates  to  the  commemorative  exer- 
cises In  Charleston— and  this  happened 
just  recently— should  make  us  ask  what 
is  being  celebrated.  Recently  a  major 
speech  was  made  at  this  celebration  de- 
nouncing the  civil  rights  movement. 
And.  asain,  we  should  ask  what  we  are 
appropriating  money  for. 

The  Civil  Rights  Centennial  Commis- 
sion closed  its  eyes  to  segregated  ac- 
commodations until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  intervened  with  the  power 
and  the  prestige  and  the  moral  leader- 
ship which  is  his.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  as  Members  of  the  Congress  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  what  has  transpired 
and  should  insure  that  a  comifiission 
created  by  Congress  and  supported  with 
Federal  funds  provides  equal  rights  for 
all. 

Therefore  I  have  proposed  a  simple 
amendment,  a  limitation  upon  this  ap- 
propriation, which  would  require  that 
no  part  of  the  $75,000  appropriation 
be  expended  for  activities  conducted  in 
segregated  facilities  or  where  discrimi- 
naUon  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
color  is  practiced. 

The  program  which  started  so  In- 
auspiciously  at  Charleston  is  intended 
to  last  4  years.  Let  us  insist  upon  com- 
plete equahty  throughout  these  celebra- 
tions so  that  the  men  who  fell  fighting 
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in  that  war  for  freedom   and  equality 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  just  a  Mttle  con- 
fused when  listening  to  this  amendment. 
Is  this  the  old  Powell  amendment  so 
called? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  not  seek  to  char- 
acterize   the    amendment.    This    is   an 

amendment  in  which 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 
right.  You  say  No"  I  do  not  yield  any 
more.  I  was  just  asking  to  be  sure.  I  do 
not  know.  Someone  shoved  a  nev.s  re- 
lease, dated  April  16,  1961.  under  my 
nose.  It  seems  to  have  been  \iTitten  by 
"Tom  Kitten,  an  ex -White  House  cat " 
under  the  letterhead  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  and.  in  part,  reads: 
"The  next  incident  was  a  real  crisis. 
"Bobby  reported  and,  as  usual, 
chinned  himself  on  a  tree  on  the  way 
in— but  this  time  the  branch  broke. 

"Bobby  told  the  President  the  branch 
broke  because  he  was  unusually  weighed 
down— he  said  he  had  something  called 
the  Powell  amendment  in  his  hip  pocket. 
"The  boss  said  he  was  happy  that 
Bobby  had  fielded  this  amendment — but 
was  worried  because  the  tree  was  one 
that  Ike  planted.  This  involved  a  se- 
ries of  calls  to  Palm  Springs  and  I  left, 
popped  into  the  back  seat  of  a  stopped' 
car  and  soon  was  back  in  my  exile." 

This  statement  hooks  up  to  the  widely 
circulated  rumor  that  the  President  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,   at   a   recent   conference,    had 
agreed  that,  if  Pov.  ell  would  not  offer 
his  so-called  antiscgregation  amendment 
to  pending  or  proposed  legislation— as 
had   happened   in   previous   years — the 
President    by    Executive    order    would 
attempt  to  end  discrimination  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  state  of  origin. 
Naturally,  anyone  would  be  loath  to 
believe  that  an  agreement  of  that  kind 
would  be  made,  although,  undoubtedly, 
if  made  and  adhered  to,  it  would  lessen 
to  a  very,  very  great  degree  the  oppo- 
sition to  some  of  the  President's  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  might — at  least  to  a 
certain   extent — implement  the   desires 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee. 
We  all  know  from  the  press  that  the 
President  has  issued  some  orders  which 
tend  in  that  direction  and  we  do  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell],  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  refrained  on  several  occasions 
when  his  amendment  could  have  been 
offered,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  from  uti- 
lizing that  opportunity. 

So.  whether  there  was  or  was  not  such 
an  agreement  or  understanding  or  iust 
a  gentleman's  agreement,  or  nothing  at 
all— as  I  would  prefer  to  believe — cir- 
cumstances indicate  tliat  a  result  de- 
sired by  the  two  gentlemen  has  at  least 
in  part,  been  attained. 

Today  we  come  again  to  this  present 
Powell  amendment.  At  least,  that  seems 
to  be  the  substance  of  the  amendment 
as  when  first  offered.  Yesterdav,  over 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  lis- 
tening to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  f  got 
CVU 389 
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the  idea  from  his  testimony  that,  while 
the  administration  intended  to  see  to  it 
that  this  civU  rights  business  went 
through  all  right,  it  would  be  taken  care 
of  in  a  legislative  way, 

Mr.  Goldberg  seemed  to  suggest  that 
in  Ins  opinion  at  least,  all  the  jobs  should 
go  to  union  men.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  in  the  distressed  areas  or  not^— 
but  it  seems  a  little  strange  to  someone 
sittmg  in  the  gallery  or  just  coming  in 
here  casually  to  find  all  this  talk  about 
civU  rights  and  then  to  learn  that  the 
administration  is  in  favor  of  a  policy 
that  bars  everyone,  whites  anyway,  and 
gives  the  job  to  someone  who  is  colored 
yellow,  or  a  mixture,  if  he  Ls  a  union- 
man  and  leaves  the  poor  white  gentile 
holding  tlie  bag  and  witliout  a  job  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  a  union  member- 
ship card.  I  would  think,  just  looking  at 
it  casually,  that  a  white  gentile  who  is 
qualified  sliould  have  a  right  to  earn  a 
livelihood  without  paying  tribute  to  a 
labor  union. 

But  I  read  from  tlie  testimony  of  Mr. 
Goldberg,  Uie  Secretaiy  of  Labor: 

Mr.  HoFfMAN.  You  advocate  reversing  the 
rule  or  principle  laid  down  in  the  Denver 
case?    (341   D.S.   673) . 

Secretary  Goldpeeo.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 
Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  say  about  the 
other  new  decisions  In  the  same  volume  of 
report.*!?  For  example,  the  one  on  page  694 
and  the  one  on  page  707?  They  were  de- 
cided. I  think,  at  the  same  t«rm. 

SecreUry  Goujcntc.  694  Is  a  companion 
case  to  the  Denver  Building  Trades,  and  the 
same  logic  would  apply. 

Mr  Hoffman.  694  Is  where  the  contract 
was  for  a  house,  some  »1 5.200,  and  on  the 
Job  were  two  nonunion  men.  What  the 
union  tried  to  do  there.  If  I  read  that  case 
correctly,  wns  to  force  that  contractor — or 
what  they  did  do.  and  there  was  less  than 
*5O0  Involved— to  get  off  the  job.  Isn't  that 
right? 


would  step  aside  so  that  a  union  sub- 
contractor could  take  over.  The  carpen- 
ters then  returned  to  the  job. 

Following  the  decision  in  the  Denver 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
and  the  order  of  the  Board  ordering  the 
union  to  cease  and  desist. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  don't  remember  the 
particular  facts  at  the  moment,  but  they 
are  all  companion  cafes. 

Mr  BomuLtt.  Just  take  a  look  at  that 
middle  one. 

Secretary  Gouwebs.  Which  one.  Congress- 
man?     The    carpenter's    ease? 

Mr    HOFTMAW.    694. 

Secretary  Gou)bk^o.  Are  you  now  referrine 
to  694?  '' 

Mr.  HoFFMAnr.  Yes. 

Secretary  Goldbeeg.  Surely,  I  wUI  be  glad 
to  look  at  It. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
read  the  case  several  times. 

Secretary  Goldbisu:  I  surely  have.  I  read 
It  many  times.  One  of  the  things  I  learned 
about  Ci'ses- 


Mr.  Cliaii-man.  in  the  case  -where  the 
decision  is  found  beginning  on  page  694, 
the  job  for  the  $15,200  home  was  let  to 
contractor  Giorgi,  who  subcontracted  the 
electrical  work  to  Langer  and  the  car- 
penter work  to  Deltorto.  Langer's  sub- 
contract was  for  $325  and,  although  he 
had  in  the  past  employed  unionmcn, 
prior  to  this  project  he  had  become 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Interna- 
tional brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers, Local  501.  AFL,  because  of  his  em- 
plojTnent  of  nonunion  men. 

"When  the  nonunion  employees  of  Lan- 
ger were  not  on  the  job  but  before  the 
completion  of  his  subcontract,  one  Pat- 
terson, the  electrical  union's  representa- 
tive, visited  the  project  and  when  the 
only  workers  present  were  Deltorto  and 
his  two  carpenters,  each  of  whom  was  a 
unionman.  informed  the  carpenters  that 
the  electrical  work  was  being  done  by 
nonunion  men,  and  Patterson  proceeded 
to  picket  the  premises  himself.  The 
carpenters  stopped  work. 

Patterson  told  the  contractor  that 
Langer  was  unfair  and  he  would  have  to 
replace  Langer  with  a  union  contractor 
and  added  that,  if  Langer  was  not  re- 
placed, he  would  not  receive  any  skilled 
trades  to  finish  the  work. 

The  following  day,  Langer  notified  the 
general    contractor    that    he.    Langer, 


Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  spoken  several 
times  and  called  attention  to  one  particular 
case  and  Inequity.  What  would  you  say 
about  the  equity  of  forcing  those  two  elec- 
trical workers  off  the  Job  In  that  parUcular 
case? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Here,  as  I  read  the 
facts  now,  this  was  a  slttiaUon  where  this 
subcontractor  had  employed  unionmen. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  he  had  some  dispute 
with  that  particular  union. 

Secretary  Goujbeiig.  He  got  Into  an  argu- 
ment and  put  on  nonunion  men. 

Mr.  HoFFMAK.  The  dispute  with  the  union 
occurred  some  lime  prior  to  this  Job,  the 
case  shows.  On  this  Job  he  put  on  two  non- 
union men. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  1  would  say  it  is  legit- 
imate economic  sanction  to  picket  by  a  union 
luider  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  to  force  the  two  to  Join 
the  union  or  to  force  the  nonunion  contrac- 
tor off  the  Job. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  am  not  saying  that 
has  to  be  the  end  result.  The  contractor  can 
resist  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  was  the  result  there? 
Secretary  Goldberg.  I  would  say  it   is  le- 
gitimate economic  activity  to  do  that  pro- 
viding  it   is   done   peacefully   and    does   not 
violate  any  other  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  Is  to  say.  It  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  you  deny  the  right  to  any 
man  to  work  unless  he  Joins  a  union. 
Secretary  Goldberg.  No. 
Mr.  Hoffman.  Isn't  that  the  result? 
Secretary  Goldberg.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
Mr.  Hoffman.  It  may  or  may  not  be.     In 
your  opinion,  which  is  It? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  There  are  many 
unions  which  don't  win  economic  conflict's 
or  strilie  activities. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know,  but  In  that  pcr- 
ticular  case  the  result  was  to  make  the  non- 
union man  go  off  the  Job. 

Secretary  Goldberg  It  may  happen  in  that 
case. 

Mr   Hoffman.  No;  it  did  happen,  didn't  It? 
Secret.ary   Goldberg.  Again,   Congressman. 
I  would  have  to  look  again, •because  I  don't 
recall. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  look  at  It. 

Mr    Grfffin.  Would  my  oolleagtie  yield? 

Mr    Hoffman    Yes 

(Discussion  by  Mr.  GrlfHn  and  Mr.  Gold- 
berg.) 

Mr  Hoffman  My  question  is  this — and  I 
have  not  had  the  answer  yet — You  approve 
the  position  that  it  is  all  right  to  reverse 
that  rule  and  that  it  is  proper  for  the  union 
to  force  the  contractor  off  the  Job  If  he 
employs  nonunion  men? 
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Secretary  Goldbeeo.  I  have  said,  Congress- 
man, earlier,  and  the  same  principle  Is  In- 
volved In  the  Denver  case.  I  approve  the 
right  to  use  peaceful  economic  activity  on 
the  part  oi  a  union  to  eetablLsh  union  con- 
ditions on  a  Job:  yes.  sir,  I  do.  I  think  that 
Is  part  of  the  freedom  to  which  Americans 
ought  to  be  entitled.  It  is  an  economic 
activity,  providing  it  is  peaceful.  Yes,  sir. 
I  do. 

( Further  discussion  by  Mr.  Griflln  and  Mr. 
Goldberg  ) 

Mr  Hoffman.  Getting  back  to  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Secretary,  you  support  the  doc- 
trine that  by  economic  pressure  the  unions, 
or  by  agreement  with  the  employer,  can  llmilt 
Jobs  to  union  men? 

j     Secret iry  Goldberg.     No.  I  d'.dn't  say  that. 
Mr    Hoffman    That   is  what  that  decision 
holds   there. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  This  may  be.  First  of 
all.  you  would  have  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  and  within  your  right 
to  establish  a  union  shop  by  election  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  that  the  men  on  a  Job 
must  retain  or  have  membership  in  the 
union.  You  cant  do  that  unless  you  comply 
with   the  law. 

Mr  Hoffman  The  law  permits  you  to  do 
it  by  economic  pressure:   doesn't  it? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  No.  You  have  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  that 
require  you  to  win  an  election  in  order  to 
gain  the  right  to  have  people  become  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  So  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  law  itself  sanctions  a  cer- 
tain  type  of   union   agreement. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  doesn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  my  proposition  that  by  the  law 
and  following  the  law  everyone  who  wants 
a  Job  can  be  forced  to  Join  the  union. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  if  you  establish  a 
union-shop  condition  by  an  election,  every- 
body then  must,  under  those  circumstances, 
to  retain  Job  rights,  belong  to  a  union,  or 
he  may  resign  from  the  union  If  he  doesn't 
like  the  union,  and  if  he  pays  dues,  then 
he  cannot  be  in  the  union,  but  he  tendered 
his  dues.  That  is  what  Congress  has  pro- 
vided. I  think  you  voted  against  that  pro- 
vision. Congressman,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  Congress.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  In  that.  I  happen  to  agree 
with   the   Congress. 

Mr  Hoffman.  What  do  you  say  about 
these  Jobs  where  a  defense  worker  is 
Involved? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  want  to  talk  about 
that  briefly. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  believe  the  same 
principle  should  apply  there? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Yes.  I  think  so. 
Mr  Hoffman.  That  la  to  say,  for  example, 
as  in  the  Denver  case,  if  any  particular  un- 
ion where  there  is  a  defense  Job,  no  matter 
how  large  or  how  small,  wants  to  call  a 
strike  and  tie  up  the  Job,  It  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Let  me  explain  what 
this  law  provides. 

Mr  Hoffman  I  don't  care  about  this  law 
I  am  Just  asking  you  my  question. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  can't  answer  the 
question,  very  frankly,  sir,  without  referring 
to  the  law  because  the  law  bears  upon  it. 
If  I  may  take  a  moment,  I  will  answer  very 
directly.  The  Defense  Establishment  is  one 
of  the  great  establishments  in  the  country 
and,  of  course  under  authorization  of  the 
Congress  spends  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  which  It  does  through  the  private 
contracting  system  for  goods  and  services, 
not  only  in  construction,  but  other  things. 
I  would  think  it  would  be  a  system  that 
Congress  would  not  tolerate  if  people  who 
work  on  contracts  for  Defense  Department 
did  not  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  free- 
dom, compatible  with  their  status  as  private 
Americans,  Just  like  contractors  have  a  great 


deal  of  freedom.  Now.  we  don't  want  strikes 
on  defense  projects.  We  want  to  minimize 
them  to  the  absolutely  Irreducible  pKDlnt. 
When  I  said  that  the  law  which  Is  before  you 
has  some  language  on  that,  the  law  con- 
tains special  provisions  with  regard  to  mis- 
sile sites.     We  didn't  discuss  this. 

I  understood  that  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  we  had  this  strike  on  by  the  pilots, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  adminis- 
tration backing,  put  the  heat  on  in  an 
attempt  to  force  Western  out  on  the  west 
coast  to  take  back  all  its  pilots,  no  mat- 
ter what  they  had  done,  no  matter  what 
damage  was  done  to  the  property  of  the 
airlines. 

I  understood,  too,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  back  of  this  move,  as  was  the 
administration,  to  force  a  Florida  judge 
to  drop  all  those  contempt  proceedings 
that  he  had  instituted,  where  he  was 
threatening  to  send  some  union  men  to 
jail  because  they  had  disregarded  the 
court  order  and  had  not  gone  back  to 
work  as  the  court  had  ordered  them  to 
do.  Is  the  President  to  adopt  the  policy 
that  only  union  men  can  have  jobs,  in- 
cluding defense  jobs,  where  there  are 
tax  dollars  which  all  must  contribute? 

I  do  not  know  why  this  amendment 
comes  up  here  if  this  understanding  ac- 
tually was  had.  or  this  agreement,  be- 
tween Mr.  Powell  and  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  Powell  amendment  was  not 
to  be  brought  up  any  more;  when  legis- 
lation was  pending  and  the  President 
was  to  take  care  of  it  in  return  for  some- 
thing— I  do  not  know  what.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  was  any  such  un- 
derstanding. But  if  that  is  so,  then  I  do 
not  understand  why  it  is  up  here  and 
tacked  onto  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  at  our  policy  meeting  this 
afternoon  that  the  Republicans  are  to 
have,  somebody  will  enlighten  me  about 
that. 

Are  Republicans,  in  a  bid  for  union 
support  at  the  polls,  to  ape  our  Demo- 
cratic leadership? 

Then  are  all  those  denied  jobs  be- 
cause they  have  not  "joined  up"  to  go 
on  unemployment  rolls? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  the  appropriate  place  to  offer  such  an 
amendment.  It  should  not  be  offered 
to  an  appropriation  bill.  The  Congress 
established  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  and  prescribed  its  duties 
and  responsibilities.  If  some  amend- 
ment is  proposed  to  lis  authorities,  then 
it  should  be  offered  to  that  act.  It 
should  not  be  brought  in  here  as  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  agree  with  my 
chairman  in  his  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  to  deal  with  something  on 
the  order  of  $80  billion  of  appropri- 
ations. Regardless  of  how  anyone  feels 
about  segregation,  If  we  start  to  clutter 
up  appropriation  bills  with  antisegrega- 
tion  amendments  we  will  never  get  our 
work  done.  As  the  Chairman  has  well 
said,  if  an  amendment  is  desired.  It 
should  be  to  the  basic  legislation  and 
not  to  the  appropriation  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ryan)  there 
were — ayes  8.  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill, 
1962,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  have  voted  In  favor  of  the 
Ryan  amendment  to  that  bill— the 
amendment  which  would,  if  it  had 
passed,  have  prohibited  the  expenditure 
of  Civil  War  Centennial  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  the  use  of 
facilities  in  which  individuals  are  segre- 
gated because  of  race,  religion,  or  color, 
or  for  activities  in  which  individuals  are 
discriminated  against  for  reason  of  race, 
religion,  or  color.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
amendment  was  voted  down,  but  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  tne  Whole  House  ruled  that 
such  an  amendment  was  germane. 

If  segregation  and  discrimination  did 
not  exist,  an  amendment  of  this  nature, 
naturally,  would  be  unnecessary.     Un- 
fortunately, these  practices  do  exist,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  they  have 
existed  in  the  activities  of.  and  in  the  fa- 
cilities used  by.  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  a  Commission  whose  real 
purpose  is  to  commemorate  the  historic 
convulsion    which,    at    the    expense    of 
many  lives  and  great  suffering,  decided 
that  America  would  be  perpetuated  as 
the  land  of  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  color. 
As  a  Kansan  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  amendment.    The  Kansas 
Centennial  Year  and  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Year  come  at  the  same  time.    A 
great  deal  of  the  history  leading  up  to 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
and  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  of  1861 
are  one  and  the  same.    Kansas  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  war  began.     Abraham  Lincoln 
raised  the  first  34 -star  flag,  the  flag  with 
the  star  of  Kansas,  over  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  while  en  route  to 
his   inauguration   here   in   Washington. 
Of  course.   Kansas  stood   with   Lincoln 
and  the  Union  and  the  idea  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal."     Many  rivers 
ran  red  with  the  blood  of  Kansans  who 
fought  to  insure  the  idea  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all.  and  for  me  to  vote 
"yes"  on  the  Ryan  amendment  was  con- 
sistent with  those  ideals  for  which  my 
forebears   fought   and   died,    and   those 
same   ideals   in   which  I  firmly   believe. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,   with   the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  biU  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that   Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6345)   making  appropriations  for 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  ■with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
the  amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  aorreed  to 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.«;.<;ape  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
given  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  non- Communist  countries  of  th** 
world  so  strong  that  no  Soviet  dictator- 
would  dare  take  the  risk  of  starting  a 
war  of  conquest.  His  historic  address 
m  January  1945,  indicating  that  he, 
who  had  been  a  noninter\-entiomst  be- 
fore World  War  n  now  clearly  perceived 
that  the  world  had  changed  and  had 
contracted,  led  the  way  to  acceptance  of 
America's  role  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
naUons  of  the  earth.  In  that  great  ad- 
dress, he  stressed  that  "we  cannot  drift 
to  victory.  We  must  have  maximum 
united  effort  on  all  fronts.  We  must 
have  maximum  united  effort  in  our 
councils  and  we  must  deserve  the  con- 
tinued united  effort  of  our  own  people." 
Much  of  the  united  effort  we  have  un- 
dertaken since  World  War  II  has  been 
due  to  the  wisdom  and  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg. 

Senator  Vandenberg  also  foresaw  the 
need  for  a  sound,  dynamic  Republican 
Party.  He  was  six  times  that  party's 
nominee  for  the  post  of  President  pro 
tem  in  the  Senate  before  elevation  to 
that  post  in  the  80th  Congress.  About 
his  party  he  once  said: 

I  want  the  Republican  Party  to  be  liberal 
enough  to  march  with  the  times,  to  dare 
new  answers  to  new  problems  and  to  use 
the  power  and  strength  and  Initiative  of 
government  to  help  citizens  to  help  them- 
selves. 
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country,  but  it  was  even  further  drama- 
tized after  his  death  when  the  Senator's 
son  reported: 

The  long  Interval  between  the  dUcoverlng 
m  1&48  of  a  tumor  and  Its  removal  In  Octo- 
ber 1949  was  due  to  the  Senator's  firm  In- 
sistence that  his  health  was  of  far  less  Im- 
portance than  his  attenUon  to  affairs  of 
Goverrunent. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ARTHUR  H. 
VANDENBERG    OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
article  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FX3RD.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  today  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg, of  Michigan,  passed  awav  At 
that  time,  the  New  York  Times  com- 
mented that  "if  America's  adherence  to 
the  United  Nations,  its  decision  to  op- 
pose the  expansion  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, and  its  formulation  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
are  among  the  great  events  of  our  epoch 
then  Senator  Vandenberg  must  retain 
a  central  place  in  contemporary  history 
The  memory  of  his  achievements  is  not 
likely  to  pass  away  for  many  years  to 
come." 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  this  man  whose 
mind  and  spirit  were  great  enough  to 
put  truth  above  consistency,  conscience 
above  pride  of  opinion,  and  country 
above  party.  In  reviewing  Senator 
Vandenbergs  life.  I  would  like  to  par- 
ticularly stress  five  qualities  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  during  a  career  of 
national  service  which  knows  few  paral- 

Pirst  and  foremost.  Senator  Arthur 
Hendrik  Vandenberg  became  one  of  the 
^'L.  L^^^  of  American  foreign  pohcy 
Which  now  works  for  world  peace  by 
combined  international  effort  to  make 


These  words  closely  paralleled  his  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  government,  which 
he  expressed  as  follows; 

At  one  point  the  dictionary  says,  "a  con- 
servative is  one  who  seeks  to  prevent  loss, 
decay  or  injury,  and  who  protects  and  pre- 
serves." In  that  sense  I  want  my  party  to 
be  conservative.  But  at  another  point  It 
says  that  a  conservative  is  "one  opposed  to 
change  or  progress."  In  that  sense  I  do  not 
want  my  party  to  be  conservative.  If  It  is 
static.  It  win  die.  It  will  promote  and  not 
prevent  decay  for  Itself  and  country.  This 
Is  not  a  static  country  nor  a  static  age. 

Again,  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg 
was  not  afraid  to  change  his  views  when 
convinced  that  another  was  right.  He 
had  a  genius  fer  seeing  what  was  in  the 
other  man's  mind  and  in  trying  to  get 
the  best  of  that  man's  thought  to  for- 
mulate agreements  which  embodied  the 
best  of  everybody's  thinking.  He  be- 
lieved the  great  strength  of  democracy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  best  thoughts 
of  a  group  of  men  lead  to  a  stronger  and 
wiser  result  than  can  be  achieved 
through  the  efforts  of  one  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  brilliant  or  remarkable.  His 
part  in  building  a  bridge  from  isolation- 
ism to  internationalism,  a  lasting  ex- 
ample of  an  intelligent  American's  re- 
sponse to  events,  inspired  Columnist 
Walter  Lippmann  to  say: 

When  a  sudden  and  tremendous  change 
of  ouUook  has  become  Imperative  In  a  crisis. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to 
most  of  us  to  sec  a  man  whom  we  have 
kno-wn  and  trusted  going  through  the  ex- 
perience of  changing  his  mind,  doing  It  with 
style  and  dash,  and  in  a  mood  to  shame  the 
devUs  of  his  own  weakness. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  Senator  Vandenberg  put 
America  above  thoughts  of  personal  gain, 
ambition,  and  health.  Those  of  us  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Senator  for 
some  time  knew  of  the  personal  sacri- 
fice he  had  undergone  on  behalf  of  this 


This  was  hardly  surprising,  for  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1948  he  steadfastly  refused 
to  become  a  candidate  for  President  for 
several  reasons:  the  health  of  his  wife 
his  concentration  on  foreign   policy  in 
the  recent  past,  his  age.  plus  a  tiny  spot 
on  his  lung  which  had  been  noted  in  his 
annual  physical  examination  in  Grand 
Rapids.    And,  most  significantly  of  all, 
he  refused  to  become  a  candidate  because 
he  felt  he  should  sUy  on  the  job  where 
he    had    demonstrated    competence    to 
serve  the  cause  of  fostering  bipartisan 
unity  in  behalf  of  collective  peace  and 
security  for  us  and  for  the  world.     He 
thought     of    the     next     administration 
rather  than  of  the  next  election,  and  of 
the  world  rather  than  of  personal  gain. 
Finally,   Senator  Vandenberg   was    a 
man  who  did  all  he  could  to  make  the 
world  free  and  decent  and  honest.    Be- 
sides his  skill  as  a  leader  and  a  states- 
man, he  was  a  fine  person  and  citizen. 
He   was  considerate  and  fair  in  doing 
what  he  thought  was  right.     He  never 
failed  to  remember  and  serve  his  constit- 
uents in  Michigan  any  more  than  he  did 
the  people  of  the  world.    He  gave  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and   friendship 
to  those  who  knew  him.  As  a  newspaper- 
man, as  a  writer,  orator,  and  as  an  ama- 
teur  artist   and   songwriter,   and   as   a 
leader  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  exemplified 
nobility   of   character   and   integrity  of 
citi2enship  and  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  for  some 
time  to  stress  other  accomplishments  in 
the  hfe  of  Senator  Vandenberg.  includ- 
ing his  work  on  the  domestic  scene  as 
the  father  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance  Corporation   and   an   outstanding 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
the  Senate.    Later  in  my  remarks  I  will 
include  portions  of  an  article  by  Dean 
Acheson    on    Senator   Vandenberg    and 
others  among  his  contemporaries  as  it 
appeared  in  the  April  1  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday  Evening  Post.     I   certainly   was 
pleased  to  note  the  comments  by  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  regarding  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg   and   his   place   in   the 
emergence    of    the   United    States    into 
world  power  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  Senator  Vandenberg's 
personal  ofiQce  was  a  motto  inscribed  on  a 
desk  piece,  stating,  "And  this,  too,  shall 
pass."     He  always  suggested   that  this 
philosophy  sustained  him  in   adversity 
and  restrained  him  in  triumph.   It  gave 
him  faith  to  meet  buoyantly  the  discour- 
aging experiences  of  Ufe;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  was  so  often  on  the  peak 
of  success,  ^^ctory,  and  power,  a  glance  at 
this  motto  had  a  leveling  effect.  Senator 
Vandenberg,  who  planned  to  one  day 
wiite  a  book  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and 
who  was  a  most  loyal  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  lived  in  the  unfailing  be- 
lief that  there  are  eternal  values  in  the 
spiritual  things  of  life. 
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In  his  younger  days  he  wrote  a  book 
titled  "If  Hamilton  Were  Here  Today." 
We  well  might  wonder  as  to  how  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  future  issues  would  be 
met  if  Vandenberg  were  here  today.  I 
certainly  cherish  his  memory  and  the 
many  acts  of  friendship  which  he  ac- 
corded to  me  and  to  all  others  with 
which  he  came  in  contact  On  this  10th 
anniversary  of  his  death  I  am  most 
grateful  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  this  country  and  to  the  world. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  "My  Ad- 
ventures Among  the  U.S.  Senators"  by 
Dean  Acheson  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  April  1.  1961 : 

When.  In  1957.  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
picked  the  Ave  moet  outstanding  Senators 
whose  portraits  should  hang  in  the  Senate 
reception  room.  It  did  not  Include  Senator 
Arthur  H  Vandenberg  The  choice  fell  on 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster.  John  C  Cal- 
houn, Robert  M  La  Follette  and  Robert  A. 
Taft  Yet.  In  actual  accomplishment,  a 
good  ca«e  can  be  made  that  Vandenberg's 
achievements  exceeded  those  of  any  of  the 
Ave,  except  Henry  Clay.  As  a  symbol  of  hla 
times  In  the  Senate.  Vandenberg  stands  for 
emergence  of  the  United  States  Into  world 
power  and  leadership,  as  Clay  typified  the 
growth  of  the  country;  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn, the  great  debate  of  the  ante  bellvim 
days;  and  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Progressive  era. 

Vandenberg  did  not  furnish  the  Ideas,  the 
leadership  or  the  drive  to  chart  the  new 
course  or  to  move  the  Nation  Into  It.  But 
he  made  the  result  possible.  What  was 
needed  was  a  national  consensus,  at  a  time 
when  the  hot  war,  which  had  united  the 
Nation,  was  over  and  the  full  consequences 
of  the  disruption  caused  by  the  war  were 
beginning  to  appear  How  critical  was  the 
need  can  be  Judged  by  what  happened  after 
Vandenberg's  death— I  do  not  say  because 
of  it — when  the  consensus  fell  apart. 

Without  Arthur  Vandenberg.  answers  to 
these  questions  could  not  have  been  brought 
Into  action.  He  had  the  capacity  to  learn 
and  the  capacity  for  action — rare  gifts  In 
themselves.  As  important  as  either,  and  giv- 
ing both  scope,  he  carefully  maintained  the 
preconditions  for  successful  action.  His 
prior  history  of  Isolationism  was  an  asset 
which  he  never  allowed  to  die.  His  relations 
with  Senator  Robert  A  Taft  were  carefully 
maintained.  Vandenberg's  respect  for  Taft's 
proprietorship  of  Republican  domestic 
policy  led  Taft  to  respect  Vandenberg's  posi- 
tion as  Republican  spokesman  on  foreign 
policy,  so  long  as  the  latter's  health  and 
vigor  remained.  Vandenberg  kept  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  Senators  Eugene 
D  MUllkln  of  Colorado,  Kennedy  S.  Wherry 
of  Nebraska  and  Styles  Bridges  of  New 
Hampshire  on  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee. But.  perhaps  most  Important  of  all, 
he  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Inner  circle 
that  ran  the  Senate. 

His  Importance  lies  not  In  brilliance  of 
mind  or  speech,  but — In  equal  parts — in 
himself,  and  In  the  time  and  place  In  which 
he  lived  and  served  Without  Vandenberg 
In  the  Senate  from  1943  to  1951  the  history 
of  the  postwar  period  might  have  been  very 
different. 

Was  Arthur  Vandenberg  a  likeable  man? 
Yes,  he  was  He  had  humor  and  warmth  and 
occasional  bursts  of  self -revealing  candor. 
He  was  not  among  the  popular  Senators. 
His  ego  was  too  strong  for  that.  Some  re- 
garded him  as  Mr  James  B.  Reston,  of  the 
New  York  Times  concedes  he  did  for  a  time. 
aa  the  "most  pompous  and  prejudiced  man  in 
the  U.S  Senate."  But  this  was  wrong.  He 
was  not  that;  but  he  took  a  bit  of  knowing. 
When  I  retired  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in  1947  I  wrote  to  thank  him  for  a  warm 
note  which  I  described   as  "another   of   the 


long  list  of  kindnesses  which  you  have  shown 
me"  and  "for  your  outstanding  fairness  and 
warm  generosity  "  This  was  from  the  heart; 
he  was  a  good  friend. 

All  these  gifts  and  qualities  were  what 
fitted  Senator  Vandenberg  so  preeminently  to 
perform  a  service  for  which  the  country 
should  be  forever  grateful;  the  service  of 
bringing  together  In  support  of  a  foreign 
policy,  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  events, 
an  administration  which  could  carry  it  out 
and  an  opposition  which  could  have  pre- 
vented It  from  doing  so.  All  the  brilliance  of 
Calhoun  or  the  eloquence  of  Webster  could 
not  have  performed  this  service.  It  called 
for  what  Arthur  Vandenberg  had.  and  was. 
and  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  acquiring  and  in 
being. 

I  salute  his  memory  with  affection  and 
with  honor. 


REA   ADMINISTRATOR  TO  HAVE 
FULL  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
occurred  in  June  1957.  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  suddenly 
directed  that  all  major  loans  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  be  screened  by  one  of 
his  appointees,  the  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Services.  Mr.  Benson  took 
this  strange  course  of  action  without  any 
public  notice  whatsoever  and  without 
prior  consultation  with  any  Member  or 
committee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Benson's  directive  was  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  section 
4  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953 
that  appropriate  advance  notice  be  given 
of  any  reassignment  of  major  functions 
of  the  Department.  Since  the  loan- 
making  authority  of  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator is  his  most  important  single  au- 
thority, it  was  a  reassignment  of  major 
proportions  to  force  this  Presidential 
appointee  to  share  that  authority  with  an 
official  appointed  by  Mr.  Benson. 

Upon  finally  learning  of  this  unfortu- 
nate development.  Senator  Humphrey 
and  I  Introduced  companion  bills  in  1959 
to  correct  this  situation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Senator's  bill. 
S.  144,  and  my  bill,  H.R.  1321.  provided 
that  the  functions  and  activities  of  REA 
be  transferred  back  to  the  Administrator 
of  REA.  It  further  provided  that  these 
functions  and  activities,  with  one  im- 
portant exception,  were  to  be  exercised 
under  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  single  exception  was  the  authority 
to  approve  or  disapprove  REA  loan  appli- 
cations. Our  bill  made  it  clear  that  this 
authority  belonged  to  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator, and  to  him  alone.  The  measure 
would  have  restored  to  the  Administra- 
tor all  the  powers  and  authorities  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Congress  through 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

A  large  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  shared  our  concern  over 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  attack  on 
the  powers  of  the  REA  Administrator. 


The  House  approved  my  bill  by  a  vote  of 
254  to  131.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  27. 

The  White  House  vetoed  the  bill.  The 
Senate  then  voted  to  override  that  veto 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  29.  The  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  override  by  a 
vote  of  280  to  146. 

Today  we  have  a  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman.  He  i» 
a  man  with  respect  for  the  will  of  the 
Congress,  for  he  has  restored  to  the  new 
REA  Administrator,  Norman  M.  Clapp, 
full  and  complete  authority  to  approve 
or  disapprove  REA  loan  apphcations. 
Mr.  Clapp  does  not  have  to  get  the  nod 
from  anybody  before  he  signs  a  loan  He 
is  going  to  run  REA.  just  as  Congress 
intended. 

In  his  first  message  to  REA  employees. 
Secretary  Freeman  reiterated  President 
Kennedy's  pledge  "to  restore  REA  to  its 
former  role  of  preeminence,  freeing 
it  from  constant  concern  over  pohtical 
interference."  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  start  the  march  toward  this  ob- 
jective than  by  letting  the  Administrator 
run  REA  himself. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  as  REA 
Administrator  a  man  with  many  years 
of  experience  with  rural  electrification 
and  the  problems  of  rural  people.  Nor- 
man M.  Clapp.  of  Lancaster.  Wis  .  was 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Rob- 
ert M.  La  Follette,  Jr..  from  1935  to 
1937  and  again  from  1939  to  1944.  In 
that  position,  he  was  responsible  to  the 
Senator  for  matters  affectmg  niral  elec- 
trification in  Wisconsin. 

In  1944.  Mr.  Clapp  bought  the  Grant 
County  Independent,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Lancaster,  and  he  served  as  its 
editor  and  publisher  until  1958.  From 
1953  to  1958,  he  also  was  a  partner  in 
publishing  another  weekly,  the  Muscoda 
Progressive,  in  Muscoda.  Wis. 

While  an  editor,  Mr.  Clapp  won  a  com- 
munity press  award  for  an  editorial  on 
rural  electrification.  He  also  did  public 
relations  work  for  the  Grant  Electric 
Cooperative,  an  REA-financed  electric 
cooperative  in  Lancaster. 

With  this  background.  Mr.  Clapp 
should  help  lead  the  REA  programs 
back  to  their  former  position  of  strength. 
In  taking  over  his  duties  as  REA  Ad- 
ministrator on  March  9.  he  promised  that 
REA  would  give  top  priority  to  problems 
of  power  supply.  He  said  that  REA 
would  make  more  loans  for  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  where  neces- 
sary. He  said  he  would  explore  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  electric 
industry  the  means  and  methods  of 
building  interregional  transmission  ties 
so  that  surplus  power  in  one  area  can 
be  used  to  supply  other  areas  that  might 
be  short  of  electricity.  This  will  help  all 
of  America. 

In  my  own  part  of  the  country,  in 
southern  Illinois,  we  need  many  new 
jobs,  and  I  know  that  REA  is  going  to 
have  a  major  role  in  bringing  additional 
sources  of  cheap  power  to  that  area.  A 
new  REA-flnanced  generating  plant, 
capable  of  producing  99.000  kilowatts  of 
electricity,  is  now  under  construction 
near  Marion,  111. 

Mr.  Clapp  promises  to  fight  with  REA 
borrowers  in  their  struggle  for  territorial 
integrity.     This  struggle  by  REA  coop- 
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eratives  to  hold  the  territory  they  al- 
ready have  developed  is  getting  more 
serious  each  year.  Competing  power 
suppliers  are  making  disastrous  inroads 
into  their  service  areas  I  applaud  Mr. 
Clapps  intention  to  help  co-ops  win 
these  battles. 

He  also  pledges  new  emphasis  on  the 
formation  of  telephone  coop>eratives  to 
bring  dial  telephones  to  rural  areas  long 
neglected  by  commercial  companies. 
About  one-third  of  all  rural  Americans 
still  are  without  telephones,  and  about 
half  of  them  still  lack  dial  service.  Mr 
Clapp  believes  that  cooperatives  can 
help  fill  the  gaps  in  senice.  I  agree 
with  him. 

AssisUng  Mr  Clapp  in  accomplishing 
these  worthy  aims  is  his  new  Deputy 
REA  Administrator.  Richard  A.  Dell. 
Mr.  Dell  is  a  veterans  of  23  years  ex- 
perience in  cooperative  rural  electric 
service,  has  held  positions  of  responsi- 
bility both  in  REA  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Years  ago.  Dick  Dell  helped 
pioneer  the  notion  of  area  coverage  in 
our  Northern  Central  SUtcs. 

The  pledges  of  the  new  REA  team  are 
exciting  news  to  all  of  us  who  want  to 
see  the  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  areas.  If  rural 
America  is  going  to  prosper— and  pros- 
per it  must — wc  have  got  to  complete 
the  task  of  supplying  modem  communi- 
cations facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  must  be  sure  that  electric 
power  will  be  available  in  adequate  sup- 
ply and  at  reasonable  rates.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  new  administration  and 
REA  Administrator  Norman  M.  Clapp 
are  going  to  see  that  the  job  gets  done 
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THE  70TH  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  McINTIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE  Mr.  Speaker  last 
evening  the  70th  Continental  Congress 
of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  opened  with 
dignity,  ceremony,  and  a  firm  resolve 
to  defend  the  sound  principles  adopted 
by  and  adhered  to  by  our  Pounding 
Fathers. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  opening 
session  was  an  address  by  Mrs.  Ashmead 
White,  president  general  of  the  society. 
Mrs.  White  i.s.  I  am  proud  to  say.  a  resi- 
dent of  Lubec,  Maine,  and  a  very  distin- 
guished citizen  of  my  State  and  con- 
gressional district. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  year  of  Mrs. 
White's  term  of  office  as  president  gen- 
eral of  this  truly  dynamic,  patriotic  or- 
ganization, and  the  theme  of  her  address 
was.  most  appropriately,  a  call  to  arms 
against  evil.  Because  of  its  inspirational 
tone.   I   commend  Mis.   White's  timely 


and  challenging  presentation  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
For  Evn.  To  TarrufPH,  Good  Men  Need  Om.T 

Do    NOTKINO 

( Address  of  Mrs  Ashmead  White,  president 
general* 
At  this  opening  session  of  the  70th  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  I  am 
overjoyed  to  welcome  our  distinguished 
guests  and  members  You  have  traveled 
from  far  and  near  tc  be  In  Washington  this 
week  to  attend  our  sessions  here,  at  our  own 
Constitution   Hall. 

It  Is  my  fervent  wish  that  our  program 
will  prove  Interesting,  inspirational,  and  en- 
joyable and  you  will  go  home  with  renewed 
Inspiration  and  earnestness  to  further  the 
objectives  of  our  great  society. 

This  coming  year  our  I  heme  will  be  the 
ancient  adage,  made  Immortal  bv  Edmund 
Burke,  that  great  English  barrister  and 
friend  of  the  American  colonists  In  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  "Evil  Triumphs  When 
Good  Men  Do  Nothing" 

As  we  consider  the  sute  of  our  beloved 
country  and  the  world  situation,  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  theme.  It  brings  to  us  an 
apt  and  pointed  message. 

Tliese  words  were  spoken  In  an  age  of 
revolution  Edmund  Burke  saw  clearly  the 
essential  difference  between  the  American 
Revolution  based  on  God-given  individual 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  property,  due  process 
of  law.  freedom  of  religion  and  of  the  press, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  godless,  state- 
directed,  totalitarian  French  Revolution  on 
the  other  It  was  clear  to  him  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  good  and  the 
French  Revolution  was  evil.  He  suppwrted 
the  one  and  resisted  the  other  with  his 
whole  heart,  his  great  abilities  and  his  sub- 
stantial influence  in  English  politics.  But 
even  so  great  and  dynamic  a  man  as  Edmund 
Burke  could  not  successfully  resist  evil 
alone  All  good  citizens  must  heed  the  call 
to   action   or  evil   will   indeed    triumph 

Our  age  Is  also  an  age  of  revolution.  The 
Communist  world  revolution  Is  more  god- 
less, more  evil,  more  deadly  than  was  the 
French  Revolution.  It  Is  completely  athe- 
istic and  completely  materlalUtic.  It  Is  In- 
ternational In  scope.  It  has  singled  out  the 
United  States  of  America  for  destrucUon. 
It  logically  perceives  that  the  Communist 
philosophy  Is  the  antithesis  of  the  philoso- 
phy underlying  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Ideals  upon  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  based.  It  well  knows 
that  constitutional  government  In  the 
United  States  must  be  destroyed,  if  It;  evil 
program  for  the  enslavement  of  the  human 
race  is  to  succeed.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  current  struggle  is.  therefore,  the  s':rug- 
gle  between  good  and  evil. 

WlU  evil  triumph?  It  most  assuredly  will 
unless  the  good  men  and  women  of  this 
country  throw  off  their  lethargy,  their  In- 
difference, their  preoccupation  with  lesser 
things  and  galvanize  themselves  into  action. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  when 
good  men  have  failed  to  act,  communism  has 
triumphed.  Enslavement  of  the  millions  of 
people  In  Russia  Itself,  in  Latvia.  Ebtonla, 
Czechoslovakia.  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  China,  and  other  cour.trles 
must  show  us  clearly  the  extent  to  which 
this  evil  force  has  triumphed  thus  far  In 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Communist  evil  has  not  only  tri- 
umphed in  E^irope  and  Asia,  however,  but 
It  has  made  substantial  Inroads  IJ^ihe  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  even  in  oifr  own  coun- 
try. ^ 

We  must  sadly  admit  that  even  In  our  own 
country,  there  have  been  substantial  pains 
by  Communist  propaganda  and  ideological 
infiltration  during  the  past  80  years,  again 
occasioned   because  good   men   did   nothing 


to  combat  it  We  have  seen  a  gradual  relax- 
aUon  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  ethical  value« 
There  have  been  In  manv  quarters  a  con- 
tempt for  constitutional  governmen:  with 
its  limitations  and  checks  and  balances 
Often  leaders  of  our  pollUcal  and  Judicial 
systems  have  shown  little  regard  for  the 
limitations  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  constituUons  of 
the  several  States  or  for  the  origmaj  mean- 
ing and  effectiveness  of  these  limitatlonf . 

Many  of  those  who  mold  public  opinion 
In  the  news  media  have  extolled  the  sup- 
posed ad.antages  of  socialism  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  lack  of  regard  for  Individual 
economic  freedom  and  the  free  enterprise 
system.  litUe  perceiving  that  without  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  the  individual  owner- 
ship of  property.,  there  can  be  no  effective 
individual  liberty.  In  many  churches  where 
one  would  have  supposed  the  sanctity  of  the 
individual  human  personality  would  have 
been  expounded,  the  support  of  the  welfare 
state  and  expanded  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  human  rights  and 
liberty  have  been  advocated  Unfortunately. 
in  many  instances,  these  evils  have  tri- 
umphed by  default 

There  are  hopeful  signs,  however,  that  the 
good,  right-thinking  people  of  America  have 
awakened  to  their  peril  and  are  beginning 
to  act 

In  the  colleges  of  our  country,  we  find  a 
new  Interest  In  the  ideals  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Thousands  of  college  students 
arp  awakening  to  the  appreciation  of  himian 
freedom  and  human  dignity  and  are  casting 
off  the  mental  shackles  of  state  socialism 
and  materialism.  This  Is.  sad  to  relate, 
being  accomplished  In  many  Instances  with- 
out assistance  from  the  professors,  and  often 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  teaching. 
Truth  may  be  suppressed  for  a  season,  but 
It  will  triumph  In  the  end  if  good  students 
win  but  seek  it  and  follow  Its  dictates. 

Our  older  citizens,  too.  are  beginning  to 
perceive  the  country's  danger  and  to  act  to 
preserve  it.  The  Communist  philosophy  is 
so  foreign  to  our  methods  of  thinking,  so 
fantastically  unsound  and  evil,  and  Com- 
munist methods  and  tactlca  are  so  devious 
and  wicked  that  many  good  men  and  women 
have  not  been  able  to  accept  the  fact  that 
these  evil  things  really  do  exist  The  evi- 
dence of  Communist  wickedness  has  now 
become  so  great,  so  clear,  and  so  convincing 
that  all  but  the  most  naive  are  beginning  to 
see  clearly  the  real  and  present  danger  to 
the  United  States. 

Our  toclety  has  done  Its  part  in  exposing 
the  Communist  philosophy  and  conspiracy 
In  Its  duly  and  established  purpose  to  bring 
about  an  "enlightened  public  opinion  " 
Throughout  the  United  States,  groups  of 
citizens  are  studying  all  aspects  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Its  philosophy,  propa- 
ganda, methods  and  tactics  so  that  they  can 
Identify  the  manifestation  of  this  evil  force 
and  exterminate  it. 

With  the  public  appreciation  of  the  Com- 
munist danger  and  a  rediscovery  of  the  valid- 
ity of  American  ideals  of  liberty  officials 
of  our  State  and  National  Governments  In 
all  branches  of  government  are  becoming 
aware  In  large  numbers  that  the  American 
Ideals  of  limited  government  and  Individual 
rights  are  popular  with  the  electorate.  We 
may  expect  this  pxopularlty  to  Increase  If  we 
continue   our   efforts  without   faltering. 

A  great  American  from  Massachusetts, 
Daniel  Webster,  well  said— "God  grants  lib- 
erty only  to  those  who  love  It.  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  guard  and  defend  It  ■  As  we 
redouble  our  efforts  to  guard  and  defend 
our  God-given  heritage  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  liberty,  we  go  forward  with  the 
supreme  confidence  that  the  Author  of  our 
liberty  will  strengthen  and  susuin  us.  His 
cause  will  triumph;  the  forces  of  evU  will 
be  destroyed. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  my 
statement  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  today  in  support  of  House  Re.solu- 
tion  233.  This  measure  is  intended  to 
deter  back-door  spending  without  dis- 
rupting existing  programs: 
Statement    or    Representative    Thomas    M. 

PlU-T,   REPrBMCAN.  OF  WASHINGTON,   BErORE 

THE  Rules  CoMMrrrrE  on  April  18.  1961, 
IN  Support  or  House  RE.soLxmoN  233 
Mr  Chairman,  the  present  lack  of  con- 
gressional control  over  Government  spend- 
ing, I  believe,  makes  It  essential  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  deter  use  of  further 
so-called  back-door  spending  devices.  Ob- 
viously, language  In  bills  which  has  author- 
ized debt  transaction  financing  and  other 
means  of  bypassing  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  been  responsible  for  lack 
of  congressional  control  and  the  lack  of 
weighing  of  need  against  available  revenue 
by  one  specific  committee  to  oversee  the  en- 
tire financial  situation  of  the  Nation. 

Congress  has  continued  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  Nation  on  a  deficit  financing  basis  for 
24  of  the  last  30  years.  Now  the  President 
says  this  year  and  fiscal  1962  will  add  2  more 
to  the  sorry  record  of  years  wherein  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  have  lived  within  Its  reve- 
nue. Proposals  for  foreign  aid,  housing,  and 
other  bills  already  considered  by  the  Hovise 
would  add  about  »18  billion  of  back-door 
spending  to  the  $107  billion  authorized  in 
tlie  past.  Certainly  there  is  a  need  as  the 
President  has  suggested  for  balancing  the 
budget  over  the  years  of  the  economic  cycle 
and  the  way  to  do  It  is  to  follow  the  plan 
as  contemplated  when  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  was  created  of  channeling  all 
spending   bills   through   one   committee. 

As   I  stated   in   previous   testimony  before 
this  Committee  on  Rules,  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  in   1957  found  that  in  certain  re- 
cent years  out  of  the  President's  budget  only 
a  third  clearly  and   definitely   is   under   an- 
nual congressional  review  and  control.     The 
President  must  carry  out  congressional  pro- 
grams,   and     the     Executive    cannot    assure 
bahuiced    budgets   any    more    than    can    the 
Congress  until  all  expenditures  are  brought 
under  a  system  of  annual  review  and  audit. 
Of  course,  there  are  two  evils  in  back-door 
spending.      There    is    the    growing    national 
debt  which  requires  11  cents  out  of  each  tax 
dollar  to  maintain  for  Interest.    But  I  view 
with  even  greater  apprehension  the  danger 
inherent  in   abdication   of   responsibility   by 
Congress    in   back-door   financing   practices 
The  legislative  branch  and  Its  responsibility 
to  exercise  Independent  Judgment  is  yielding 
Its  power  and  duty  to  the  executive  branch 
resulting  in  a  change  in  our  constitutional 
system.     We  are  contributing  to  more  cen- 
tralized power  In  the  White  House     Thereby 
Congress   is   weakening   Itself  In  Its  role   as 
a.  co.?qual    part   of   Government.    The    heads 
of  agencies  under  debt  transaction  no  longer 
must  Justify  their  expenditures  or  submit  to 
the    scrutiny   of    an   annual   review.     I   con- 
sider this  a  threat  to  our  representative  sys- 
tem of  go\'ernment. 

The  purpose  of  requiring  withdrawals  from 
the  Treasury  to  be  by  appropriation  made 
by  law  was  to  place  a  restraint  on  the  execu- 
tive branch.  As  I  view  back-door  spending 
devices,  they  forfeit  the  responsibility  of  the 
legislative  branch  to  review  and  audit  all 
such  withdrawals.  I  think  this  Is  not  In 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution 
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By  elTectlng  changes  to  clarify  the  rules 
of  the  House,  my  resolution  House  Resolu- 
tion 115  sought  to  correct  that  weakness. 

When  the  Committee  on  Rules  rejected 
that  resolution.  I  assumed  its  objections  were 
the  result  of  apprehension  as  to  its  effect 
on  existing  programs. 

The  administration  through  its  Director 
of  the  Budget  has  expressed  to  me  its  sup- 
port of  a  periodic  review  of  Government 
agency  spending  as  achieved  through  the  an- 
nual appropriations  process.  It  suggested, 
however,  that  areas  of  change  from  present 
back-door  spending  should  be  accomplished 
within  a  framework  which  would  not  dis- 
rupt present  programs. 

To  meet  such  a  situation,  following  the 
failure  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report 
House  Resolution  115.  I  introduced  several 
resolutions,  the  last  of  which  Is  House  Reso- 
lution 233.  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
that  one  resolution  which  I  favor  as  against 
any  of  the  others. 

House  Resolution  233,  by  a  simple  derlara- 
tlon  of  the  sense  of  the  House,  is  Intended 
to  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  rules  change  of 
1920  relating  to  Jurisdiction  over  appropri- 
ations. 

It  would  declare  that  any  law  permitting 
money  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  con- 
stitutes an  appropriation  and  as  such  ex- 
presses the  view  that  all  proposed  expendi- 
tures from  the  Trensiu7  should  have  the 
annual  review  of  the  committee  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  appropriations. 

Furthermore,  it  would  point  up  that  In 
House  bills  the  combining  of  program  au- 
thority with  funding  (in  other  words  the 
procedure  called  back-door  spending)  In  a 
single  legislative  enactment  tends  to  per- 
petuate programs  that  might  not  otherwise 
stand  the  test  of  continued  annual  scrutiny 
In  light  of  changing  conditions,  et  cetera. 

House  Resolution  233,  In  other  words, 
would  Indicate  an  Intent  as  to  future  pol- 
icy of  the  House  but  could  not  disrupt  exist- 
ing programs. 

To  me  back-door  spending  may  comply 
with  the  Constitution,  but  certainly  at  least 
In  spirit  It  often  falls  to  restrict  adequately 
the  disbursing  authority  of  the  executive 
department  as  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Who  can  say  that  Congress  imder 
the  Constitution  has  not  only  the  power  but 
also  the  responsibility  to  decide  how  and 
when  all  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury 
shall  be  applied? 

This  power  to  control  and  direct  appro- 
priations constitutes  necessary  check  upon 
waste  and  extravagance,  and  while  House 
Resolution  233  Is  not  as  strong  as  I  would 
wish.  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  pointing  up  better  budget  control  over 
expenditures. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  Members  of  the 
House  favor  restoring  such  control  to  the 
committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  appro- 
priations and  in  order  to  express  this  sen- 
timent I  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
report  favorably  my  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 233,  which  reads  as  follows 


the  committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  ap- 
propriations and  of  the  House;   and 

"(4)  combining  program  authority  with 
funding  in  a  single  legislative  enactment 
tends  to  i>erpetuate  programs  that  might 
not  otherwise  stand  the  test  of  continued 
annual  congressional  scrutiny  In  light  of 
changing  conditions,  revenue  forecasts,  and 
relative  priorities  of  all  essential  demands  on 
the  Treasury." 


GENEVA    TEST    BAN     CONFERENCE 
SHOULD   BE    ENDED 


"RESOLUnoif 

"Resolved.  That,  In  the  interest  of  more 
orderly.  Intelligent  legislative  fiscal  proc- 
esses, and  In  rapport  with  imr-emorlal  prac- 
tice and  custom,  and  In  harmony  with  the 
Intent  of  the  rules  change  of  1920  relating 
to  Jurisdiction  over  appropriations.  It  Is 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that — 

"(1)  In  conformity  with  the  seventh 
clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  any  law.  or  provision  therein  per- 
mitting money  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury constitutes  an  appropriation  of  the 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government; 

"{2)  under  immemorial  practice,  bills  pro- 
posing appropriations  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives; 

"(3)  all  proposed  expenditures  from  the 
Treasury  should  have  the  annual  review  of 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     HOSMER.       Mr.     Speaker,    re- 
grettable as  it  may  be  to  many  who  had 
high  hopes  for  the  Geneva  atomic  test 
ban    negotiations    between    the    United 
States,    the    Soviet    Union,    and    Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  has  more  than 
amply  demonstrated  it  is  not  interested 
in  any  agreement.    Good  judgment  and 
decency  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  time 
to  get  off  the  Geneva  merry-go-round. 
President  Kennedy  promised  to  make 
a  final  effort  to  reach  agreement.    Com- 
mencing March  21   when  the  negotia- 
tions   resumed.    US.    negotiators    pre- 
sented   major    concessions    to    previous 
Soviet  demands.     These  went  much  too 
far  in  the  opinion  of  many  free  world  ob- 
servers.   The  Kremlin  has  Ignored  them. 
Further,    it   has   reneged   on    its   prior 
agreement  that  any  ban  will  be  policed 
by  an  administrator  with  the  right  to 
inspect  suspicious  events  for  evidence  of 
noncompliance.     Now  the  Soviets  want 
three  administrators  who  must  unani- 
mously agree.     This  amounts  to  a  veto 
by    them    on    inspections    within     the 
U.SS.R. 

The  talks  have  broken  down  because 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  intransigence  and 
because  of  the  Soviet  tactics.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  arms  race  and  its 
continuance  rests  squarely  upon  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite 
all  of  their  peace  talk,  the  arms  race 
and  the  threat  to  world  peace  It  in- 
volves, is  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  leaders.  Their  only  desire  is  for 
a  treacherous  paper  agreement  full  of 
loopholes  inviting  cheating  at  every  turn 
of  the  game.  No  further  clarification  of 
Soviet  intentions  is  needed.  If  the  So- 
viets ever  really  wanted  a  test-ban 
treaty,  it  is  obvious  they  do  not  want  one 
now. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  gained 
from  sitting  indefinitely  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  under  conditions  of  an  un- 
monitored  and  uncontrolled  moratorium 
on  all  nuclear  testing,  including  even 
tests  for  research  on  detection  of  cheat- 
ing and  for  peaceful  purposes. 

There  is  no  assurance  that,  while  for 
over  two  years  the  Soviets  have  been 
stalling  at  the  conference  table,  they 
have  not  also  been  carrying  on  secret 
testing  to  improve  their  own  nuclear 
capability.  Meantime,  the  need  for  re- 
sumption of  tests,  suspended  by  the 
United  States  since  1958,  prows  more 
imperative.  Our  nuclear  arsenal  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  obsolete;  scientific 
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talent   is   being   dispersed    due    to   the 
lengthy  test  moratorium. 

At  best  the  United  States  has  lost  2 
years  that  might  have  been  spent  in  re- 
search and  development  of  improved 
nuclear  weapons  and  peaceful  atomic 
applications.  At  worst,  the  Soviets  may 
have  used  the  uninspected  test  ban 
secretly  to  steal  a  march  on  the  West  in 
the  way  of  vastly  improved  weaponry. 
In  any  event  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  made  a  more  than  generous 
final  offer.  The  whole  world  ought  to 
be  shocked  at  the  position  taken  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  against  working  out  a  treaty 
that  will  require  those  who  sign  it  to 
obey  its  restrictions. 

On  April  13  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
carried  an  article  by  its  Washington 
Bureau  Chief,  Rol>ert  T.  Hartmann  dis- 
cussing the  very  considerable  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has,  in  fact,  con- 
ducted nuclear  tests  during  the  period 
of  the  Geneva  negotiations.  This  very 
revealing  article  is  as  follows: 

RussLAs  Sbcket  Atomic  Tests 
(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 
Tlie   Soviet   Union    Is   secretly    conducting 
atomic  tests  at  a  secluded  underground  site 
In  Siberia,  perfecting  a  nuclear  weapon  far 
superior  to  any  in  the  U.S.  arsenal. 
I  cannot  prove  this. 

Neither,  apparently,  can  anyone  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Otherwise  you  would  be 
reading  It  In  headlines  on  page  1. 

But  one  of  theso  days,  mark  my  word 
newspapers  all  over  the  world  will  actually 
carry  headlines  screaming  that  'United 
States  scuttles  armr.  talks;  resumes  atomic 
testing." 

^  And  this  will  be  another  propaganda 
triumph  for  Moscow.  It  will  have  been  won 
by  the  simple  and  seemingly  Instinctive 
Russian  device  of  saying  "nyet "  over  and 
over  as  long  as  Western  negotiators  will  sit 
and  listen,  and  answering  every  concession 
with  an  even  more  impossible  condition. 

If  my  opening  allegation  lacks  conclusive 
evidence,  there  is  p'.enty  of  circumstantial 
It  alarms  Americans  far  better  Informed 
and  bearing  far  greater  responsibility  than 
any  Washington  reporter  Were  the  same 
inconclusive  intelligence  as  is  available  here 
pointed  toward  an  Imminent  shower  of 
Intercontinental  mlstUes  on  key  U.S.  cities. 
I   have   no  doubt   thty   would   act  swiftly. 

Yet  the  difference  In   the  danger   may   be 
only  a  few  years. 

T"  e  chief  reason  anyone  has  for  believing 
the   Soviet   Union    Is   not  secretly   testing   is 
the   Communlsu-    word    that    they   are   not 
This   Is  supported  to  the  extent  that,  since 
underground    nuclear    explosions    cannot   t>e 
detected    conclusively    by    atmospheric    con- 
tamination, we  are  unable  to  prove  that  any 
have  occurred  lately  In  the  USSR. 
Here  is  the  evidence  to  the  contrary: 
1    Within  recent  months  many  earth  trem- 
ors have  been  recorded  In  the  general  Sibe- 
rian area  where  the  Russians  do  their  most 
secret    work.      These   are    detectable   outside 
the    Soviet    Union    but    existing    techniques 
cannot   positively   distinguish   between   nat- 
ural   earthquakes,    conventional    explosions 
or  nuclear  blasts. 

2.  Since  only  very  great  shocks  are  regis- 
tered abroad,  there  may  have  been  many 
more  of  lesser  magnitude.  Nevertheless  the 
frequency  of  detected  tremors  Is  appreciably 
greater  than  the  normal  number  of  earth- 
quakes in  that  area  which  seismologists  have 
kept  close  track  of  for  decades. 

3.  The  detected  shocks  could  be.  as  Moscow 
on  occasion  has  officially  announced  of  non- 
nuclear  origin.  We  have  conducted  some 
underground  tests  with  chemical  explosives 
ourselves.     However,  the  explosions  detected 


in  the  Soviet  Union  are  described  as  of  far 
greater  force  than  normal  engineering  blasts 
The  corroborating  evidence  In  the  field  of 
Communist  behavior  Is  stronger  than  the 
scientific  data.  First  off,  the  large-scale  lie 
Is  a  standard  Soviet  device. 

Second,  it  is  very  much  in  the  Soviet  in- 
terest to  test — perhaps  even  more  important 
than  for  us. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  Soviet  Union 
I  know  of  no  single  Instance  where  the  re- 
gime voluntarily  acted  against  what  it 
thought  to  be  Its  best  interests,  certainly 
not  in  this  area  of  military  survival 

Even  by  "Communist  morality"  this  Is  in- 
conceivable. 

As  If  to  confirm  the  direst  possible  deduc- 
tions of  Communist  skulduggery,  the  Soviet 
delegation  at  Geneva  has  now  Introduced 
into  the  renewed  disarmament  talks  ihe 
same  three-headed  monster  proposal  by 
which  Khrushchev  wants  to  scuttle  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  scheme,  which  appears  to  be  a 
new  and  basic  Kremlin  policy  applicable  to 
every  international  body  from  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat to  the  supervisory  commission  in 
Laos.  Is  that  the  atomic  test-ban  inspection 
agency  must  be  headed  bv  a  Communist  a 
non-Communist^  and    a   "neutral." 

If  we  get  to  arguing  about  the  "neutral  " 
which  is  Just  persiflage  put  in  to  please  those 
countries  that  claim  they  are,  we  miss  the 
big  boobytrap  In  the  plan:  unanimity. 

In  order  to  do  anything,  the  triumvirate 
would  have  to  agree  In  other  words  the 
Soviets  would  have  the  veto  on  any  action. 
Still  more  simply,  there  would  be  no  Inspec- 
tion agreement  at  all. 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  atomic  era.  the 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  administrations 
have  been  adamant  on  workable  Inspection. 
The  Kennedy  administration,  while  offering 
the  Soviets  some  major  concessions,  stood 
firm  on  that. 

An  old  hand  at  the  parliamentary  uses  of 
"unanimous  consent,'  Vice  President  John- 
son promptly  told  the  Russian  that  his  veto 
echeme  was  Impossible. 

If  both  sides  stick  to  their  positions,  the 
chances  of  any  test  ban  treaty  are  nil.  The 
Soviet  scheme,  even  if  agreed  to,  couldn't 
win  two  votes  in  the  Senate. 

The  decision  facing  the  Kennedv  adminis- 
tration now  Is  when  and  under"  what  cir- 
cumstances to  resume  U.S.  underground 
testing. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  Siberia,  the  earth- 
quakes continue. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  employ- 
ment in  California's  aircraft  industry 
declined  from  294,200  in  April  1957  to 
199,900  in  March  1961.  That  represents 
the  loss  of  94.300  jobs,  or  32  percent. 
In  other  words,  one  job  in  three  in  Cali- 
fornia's largest  manufacturing  indu.stry 
has  gone  down  the  drain  during  the  past 
4  years. 

Aircraft  employment  is  relatively  more 
important  to  California  than  to  the  bal- 
ance of  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
duction in  this  State  has  been  sharper 
than  elsewhere.  Between  the  April  1957 
peak  and  March  1961.  employment  in 
this  industry  declined  39  percent  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  32  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  whole,  and  26  percent  in  -.he 
balance  of  the  Nation. 


Employment  in  California's  aircraft 
industry  gives  no  promise  of  reversing 
Its  downward  trend  as  of  the  present 
moment. 

Between  1950  and  1957,  employment 
was  rising  rapidly,  not  only  in  Califor- 
nia's aircraft  industry  but  also  in  its 
other  defense -oriented  industries.  Since 
the  spring  of  1957.  however,  the  con- 
tinued gains  in  the  missile,  electronics 
and  space  industries  have  been  com- 
pletely offset  by  the  decline  in  aircraft 
employment.  As  already  mentioned  be- 
tween April  1957  and  March  1961  em- 
ployment in  the  aircraft  and  parts  in- 
dustry in  the  State  was  reduced  by  94.300 
jobs.  In  the  same  interval,  employment 
in  other  defense-oriented  manufactur- 
ing industries  showed  a  net  increase  of 
96.400.  Hence,  all  defense-oriented  in- 
dustries combined  showed  a  net  increase 
of  only  2.100  jobs. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  change 
since  Uie  spring  of  1957.  is  the  fact  that 
total  employment  in  the  State  s  defense- 
oriented  industries  has  shown  a  net  re- 
duction of  17.700  jobs  since  September 

During  the  past  4  years,  while  defense 
employment  has  shown  little  net  change, 
California's  population  has  increased 
nearly  16  percent  and  its  labor  force  has 
increased  more  than  13  percent. 

The  State's  economy  has  been  unable 
to  provide  jobs  for  all  these  additional 
workers.  During  the  4-year  period,  total 
employment  has  increased  only  9  per- 
cent. As  a  result,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed has  more  than  doubled.  Specifi- 
cally, the  number  unemployed  climbed 
from  252,000  in  January  1957  to  517.000 
in  January  1961,  an  increase  of  265^000 
or  105  percent.  In  February  1961  the 
unemployment  figure  climbed  to  556,000, 
up  7.5  percent  from  January. 

It  is  clear  that  California's  economy 
has  been  under  pressure  during  the  past 
4  years,  and  that  defense  has  accounted 
for  a  declining  portion  of  the  State's  em- 
plojTnent. 

Nevertheless,  California  obviously  still  ' 
has  a  tremendous  stake  in  defense  pro- 
duction. At  the  present  time,  36  percent 
of  all  jobs  in  manufacturing  are  in  de- 
fense-oriented industries.  There  in- 
dustries are:  First,  aircraft  and  parts; 
second,  electrical  machinery,  equipment 
and  supplies — largely  electronics;  third, 
ordnance  and  accessories — largely  mis- 
siles and  related  equipment:  and  fourth, 
instruments  and  related  products. 

Employment  in  the  four  defense-ori- 
ented industries  totals  458.000  at  the 
present  time.  Of  course,  these  industries 
are  not  engaged  100  percent  on  defense 
contracts.  And.  of  course,  some  defense 
work  is  being  done  in  other  industries, 
particularly  on  a  subcontract  basis. 

Making  allowance  for  these  factors,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing workers  engaged  in  defense 
production  in  California  in  January  1961 
totaled  379,000. 

On  the  conservative  assumption  that 
one  job  in  defense  production  supports 
one  job  in  other  lines,  it  appears  that  the 
379,000  workers  in  defense  production 
result  in  a  total  of  more  than  750.000 
workers  that  owe  their  livelihood,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  defense  contracts. 
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Including  the  dependents  of  the  work- 
ers, it  will  be  seen  that  a  total  of  roughly 
2  million  individuals  in  California  are 
supported  by  defense  contracts. 

The  379  000  workers  in  defense  pro- 
duction earn  an  average  of  $7,000  each 
per  year.  Hmce,  the  total  payroll  in- 
volved is  more  than  $2,600  million  a 
year. 

In  February  of  this  year,  California's 
unemployed  numbered  8.5  percent  of  the 
State's  labor  force.  That  was  worse 
than  the  comparable  national  average 
of  8  1  percent. 

The  State's  unemployment  ratio  of  8  5 
percent  substantially  exceeds  the  6-per- 
cent yard.nick  used  in  determining  de- 
pressed areas.  In  fact,  every  one  of  the 
State's  metropolitan  areas  has  an  un- 
employment ratio  exceeding  6  percent. 
In  view  of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  in  other  States  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  defense  contracts  to  California,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  see  what  the  im- 
pact of  such  action  might  be.  A  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  California's  defense 
busine>s  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  76,000  jobs  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  unemployed. 
The  payroll  involved  would  be  nearly  a 
half-billion  dollars.  The  unemployment 
ratio  would  increase  from  8.5  percent  to 
over  9  5  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  loss  of  any 
one  of  several  defense  contracts  now  held 
by  California  companies  could  reduce  the 
State  s  total  by  10  percent  or  more.  The 
loss  of  one  major  contract  in  the  Sacra- 
mento area,  for  example,  could  double 
that  area's  unemployment. 

A  25-percent  reduction  in  California's 
defense  business  would  transfer  190,000 
workers  from  the  ranks  of  the  employed 
to  the  unemployed,  and  would  rai.'je  the 
unemployment  total  to  over  700,000.  The 
unemployment  ratio  would  climb  to  11.5 
percent  from  the  present  8.5  percent. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  although 
the  immediate  impact  of  the  loss  of  de- 
fence contracts  would  be  most  heavily 
felt  in  a  few  defense  production  centers, 
the  effects  would  quickly  fan  out 
throughout  the  State.  Unemployment 
would  rise  in  all  areas,  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products  would  be  affected,  con- 
struction activity  would  be  curbed,  de- 
mands upon  the  State  for  funds  would 
be  increased,  and  so  forth. 

The  contention  of  Congressmen  from 
some  eastern  States  is  that  California 
is  t>eing  awarded  an  overwhelmingly 
large  share  of  the  U.S.  defense  contracts 
for  research,  development,  test,  evalua- 
tion, and  procurement. 

U.S.  Government  data  quoted  by  these 
Congressmen  indicate  that  for  each  de- 
fense prime  contract  dollar  spent  by 
the  Government  in  these  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  evaluation,  and  procure- 
ment programs,  California  defense  in- 
dustries are  getting  23.7  cents. 

However,  as  the  Government  points 
out  in  the  .specific  official  publication 
thus  quoted— -Military  Prime  Contract 
Awards  by  State,"  OfBce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — there  are  two  main 
sources  of  error  in  the  tabulation:  First, 
substantial  out-of-State  subcontracting 
Is  ignored.  For  example,  a  survey  of  the 
largest  California  contractors  shows 
that  over  a  billion  dollars  was  subcon- 
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tracted  to  compa.-iies  outside  of  Califor- 
nia, most  of  it  to  companies  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  much  of  it  in  distressed 
areas.  Second.  Government  data  shows 
the  contract  awarded  to  the  address  of 
the  contractor's  main  oflBce,  even  though 
the  actual  work  on  the  project  may  be 
done  at  a  company's  plant  in  another 
State. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  Cali- 
fornia defense  prime  contract  dollars, 
when  corrected  for  the  two  major 
sources  of  error  noted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  about  17  percent  and  not  23.7 
percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  California's 
share  of  prime  contracts  has  steadily 
declined  since  the  1958-59  fiscal  year 
and  is  still  declining,  r'or  example,  we 
are  down  $443  million  in  fiscal  year  1960 
from  fiscal  year  1959.  Current  figures 
show  that  the  23.7  percent  figure  quoted 
for  1959-60  is  now  down  to  22.5  percent. 
As  a  consequence,  the  percentage  of  de- 
fense prime  contract  work  actually  per- 
formed in  California,  when  corrected 
for  subcontracting  and  plant  location, 
is  now  closer  to  16  percent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  between 
fiscal  1959  and  fiscal  1960.  while  Cali- 
fornia's contract  volume  was  declining. 
17  other  States  enjoyed  increases  rang- 
ing up  to  500  percent.    ^ 

For  example: 

Vp 
pcrcen t 

Florida 21.  0 

New  Jersey 39  q 

Virginia 44.0 

Maryland j  3 

Kansas 27.  0 

Louisiana 30.  0 

South    r>a4ota    (largely    new    missile 

base    construction) 350  0 

Idaho  (largely  new  misBlle  base  con- 
struction)    600. 0 

New  Hampshire 75.0 

Vermont 37.0 

Nebraska 13.  0 

California  has  a  fair  share  of  defense 
R.  &  D.  contracts  solely  because  Califor- 
nia has  an  outstanding  capability  for 
performance  in  this  area.  This  capa- 
bility is  indigenous  to  California  in  the 
same  way  that  automobile  manufactur- 
ing is  associated  with  Detroit,  steel  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  and  coal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia. 

California's  present  defense  R.  &  D. 
capability  is  an  outgrowth  of  early  de- 
velopment in  this  State  of  strong  air- 
craft, electronic  and  rocket  propulsion 
companies. 

The  substantial  population  shifts  from 
East  to  West  during  the  years  since  1945 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  concurrent 
shift  of  technical  personnel  in  the  same 
direction.  The  "sellers'  market"  which 
has  existed. for  technical  personnel  dur- 
ing most  of  the  postwar  years  has  en- 
abled these  people  to  live  pretty  much 
where  they  wish.  Many  of  them  have 
relocated  to  California.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  eastern  defense  companies 
have  faced  these  realities  and  opened 
branches  in  California  and  other  West- 
ern States  in  order  to  tap  the  rich  mar- 
ket in  technical  talent.  Some  of  these 
are:  RCA,  New  York  to  Van  Nuys,  Calif.; 
Martin,  Baltimore  to  Denver:  Sperry, 
New  York  to  Phoenix;  Motorola,  Chicago 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz,  and  Riverside,  Calif.; 


Ford,  Detroit  to  Newport  Beach,  Calif.; 
ITT,  New  Jersey  to  Van  Nuys;  and  Bur- 
roughs Corp..  Philadelphia  to  Los 
Angeles. 

A  big  issue  being  debated  today  is  the 
presence  of  a  so-called  "booster  gap,"  a 
term  referring  to  relative  capabilities  of 
Russian  and  American  rocket  boosters. 
In  the  light  of  the  sense  of  urgency  which 
President  Kennedy  has  placed  upon 
present  efforts  to  close  this  gap.  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  review  briefly  the 
status  of  the  California  rocket  propul- 
sion industry.  This  industry  serves  as 
an  example  since  it  is  characterized  by 
the  same  dynamic  development  present 
in  the  entire  defense  industry. 

California's  rocket  industry  dates  back 
to  1942.  when  the  first  rocket  company 
in  the  United  States  was  formed  in  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.  Since  that  date  this  com- 
pany has  delivered  over  1  million  rockets 
to  the  Government.  California's  rocket 
companies  directly  employ  over  39,000 
people  in  both  southern  and  northern 
California. 

The  bulk  of  America's  highly  special- 
ized industrial  facilities  for  rocket  en- 
gine development  are  in  California.  We 
have  over  25.000  acres  of  land  in  spe- 
cialized use;  over  7  million  square  feet  in 
buildings:  over  150  rocket  static  firing 
stands;  and  over  $242  million  in  total 
plant  investment,  Government  and  in- 
dustry. 

These  facilities  have  made  possible 
the  tremendous  scope  of  testing  required 
to  develop  advanced  booster  and  upper- 
stage  propulsion  systems.  During  1960 
alone,  over  35,000  rocket  firings  were 
conducted  in  California;  over  10  full- 
scale  test  firings  per  day  were  made  of 
major  engines  such  as  Titan.  Atlas,  Min- 
uteman,  Thor,  Skybolt,  Dyna-Soar,  and 
others;  and  over  5  million  man-hours 
were  expended  during  i960  in  rocket 
testing  in  California. 

California  propulsion  companies'  con- 
tributions during  the  12  months  of  1960 
to  U.S.  missile  and  space  progress 
include  first  rocket  restarted  in  space; 
first  rocket  launched  from  a  submerged 
submarine;  and  first  successful  rocket 
firings  at  1,500,000-pounds  thrust. 

Also,  of  the  13  US.  satellites  launched 
during  1960  and  still  in  orbit,  California 
propulsion  companies  supplied  100  per- 
cent of  the  first-stage  boosters  and  70 
percent  of  second-stage  propulsion. 

In  the  January  18,  1961,  report  entitled 
"The  National  Space  Booster  Program. " 
a  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  Chairman 
Overton  Brooks  states  that  "propulsion 
is  the  key  to  space  endeavor."  Califor- 
nia propulsion  companies  are  now  ex- 
ploring a  number  of  areas  offering  prom- 
ise of  future  U.S.  space  supremacy. 
These  include  very  large  storable  liquid 
rockets,  very  large  solid  rockets,  hybrid 
rockets,  electrical  propulsion,  and  de- 
sign of  mobile  facilities  for  multimillion- 
pound-thrust  chemical  boosters  and  nu- 
clear rockets. 

These  efforts  will  serve  to  maintain  for 
California's  rocket  propulsion  industry 
the  technical  leadership  it  has  enjoyed 
for  the  past  19  years. 
In  siunmary,  it  should  be  emphasized: 
First,  during  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
California  has  shown  a  declining  trend 
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in  military  prime  contract  awards  and 
a  declining  trend  in  employment  in  de- 
fen.^e  industries. 

Second,   California   unemployment   is 
now  higher  than  the  national  average 
and  the  number  of  jobless  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  4  years 

Third,  a  10-percent  reduction  in  Cali- 
fornia defense  industries  would  worsen 
overall  employment  in  California  by  76  - 
000  and  raise  the  unemployment 'ratio 
above   95   percent. 

Fourth,  California's  defense  industries 
subcontract  heavily  in  areas  outside  of 
the  State,  and  thus  retain  substantially 
le«;s  of  the  prime  contract  dollar  than 
the  unrealistic  23.7  percent  figure  fre- 
quently pointed  to  by  eastern  Congress- 
men. 

Fifth,  and  figuratively  speaking,  Cali- 
fornia catches  more  mice  because  Cah- 
fornia  defense  conti  actors  have  created 
a  better  mousetrap.  In  effect.  Cali- 
fornias  present  share  of  miliUry  prime 
contracts  is  the  direct  result  of  techni- 
cal skill  and  managerial  vision. 

Sixth,  California  industry  has,  over 
the  period  of  the  past  20  years,  designed 
and  constructed  extensive  facilities 
which  have  carried  a  major  role  in  our 
defense  development  and  production 
programs.  Many  thousands  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  have 
been  specially  trained  in  defense  indus- 
tries and  have  become  an  impoi-tant  na- 
tional resource.  No  useful  puipose  is  to 
be  served  by  costly  duplication  or  by  re- 
location and  retraining  when  our  need 
for  more  defense  for  each  tax  dollar  is 
so  great. 

Finally,  there  is  no  dispute  over  tlie 
vital  contribuUon  that  California  de- 
fense industries  make  to  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  and  to  the  economy  of  our 
State.  These  industries  should  remain 
strong  and  be  permitted  to  compete  for 
contracts  on  their  basic  ability  to  de- 
liver reliable  products  and  systems  on 
time  at  realistic,  competitive  prices. 
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There  were  110.034  bankruptcy  ca<=es 
filed  in  the  U.S.  district  courts  during 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  This  is  an  alltime 
high  and  exceeds  by  almost  40.000  the 
deep  depression  year  of  1932  when  70  - 
049  cases  were  filed.  Of  these  110  034 
bankruptcy  cases  filed  in  1960.  12  284— 
11.2  percent^were  filed  by  those  en- 
gaged in  business.  The  remaining  97.- 
750—88.8  percent^were  filed  by  the 
nonbusiness  group. 

The  chart  attached  shows  the  non- 
business and  hu.<;iness  bankiuptcies  for 
the  fiscal  years  1940  through  1960 
Business  filings  include  the  farmer,  pro- 
fessional, merchant,  manufacturer  and 
others  in  business  groups.  Tlie  non- 
business group  is  made  up  primarily  of 
wage  earners.  This  chart  shovs  non- 
business filings,  numberwise,  increased 
more  than  fivefold  in  the  12-year  period 
from  1949  to  1960,  from  about  19  000 
to  more  than  97.000.  It  also  shows  that 
business  bankruptcies,  numberwise.  in- 
creased less  than  twofold  in  the  same 
period,  from  about  6.800  to  12.000. 

The  chart  also  shows  that  nonbusi- 
ne.ss  bankruptcies  ranged  from  74.7 
percent  of  the  total  cases  filed  in  1940 
up  to  88.8  percent  of  the  cases  filed  in 
1960.  The  percent  of  business  bank- 
ruptcies ranged  from  25.3  percent  of  the 
total  in  1940  down  to  11.2  percent  in 
1960. 

I  have  mentioned  the  depression  peak 
of  70.049  cases  in  1932.  Listed  are  some 
figures  comparing,  by  occupation  of  the 
debtor,  the  number  of  cases  filed  in  1932. 
with  the  alltime  high  of  1960  as  fol- 
lows : 
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spnngboard  for  trouble.  If  this  volume 
ever  begins  to  snowball  to  the  retailer 
the  comer  grocery  store,  the  wholesaler' 
the  broker,  the  distributor,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  financier  and  so  on  up  the 
line.  It  might  be  impossible  to  stop. 

The  Bankruptcy  Act  provides  a  good 
solution  for  this  large  volume  of  non- 
business bankrupts  in  the  wider  use  of 
chapter  XIII.  or  the  wage  earner  plan 
In  1960.  only  about  14  percent  of  all 
cases  filed  by  employees  and  others  not 
in  business  were  filed  as  chapter  XIII 
cases.     In  i,he  5,920  such  cases  success- 
fully concluded  in   1960.  $.^.167,000  was 
paid     to    creditors    on    debts    totaling 
$5,277,000  or  almost  100  percent.    Con- 
trast this  with  dividends  of  8.4  percent 
paid  to  unsecured  creditors  in  the  10.485 
straight  bankruptcy  asset  cases  and  no 
payment  at  all  to  creditors  in  the  73.460 
no-asset  and  nominal-asset  cases  closed 
in  1960. 

In  1960  there  were  13.599  chapter  XIII 
cases  filed.  Of  these  9,682  or  71  percent 
were  filed  in  the  following  six  judicial 
districts : 


Ch.  xin 

Total 
fliingis 

Alahamn.  northrm 

Tennes.«ee.  wesUrn...         ' 

4.S«3 

i.6«e 

1.25T 
900 
672 
592 

■2,4.3 
9K9 
«3.> 

i.rr. 

Kaiusas 

-Malwma,  mutbrm 

(••■onria,  southrm 

0»'orgi;i,  middle 

Total 

«.«B2           13.186 

1M2  (t-sti- 
niated)' 


1960  < 


Num- 
ber 


Kmployro!:  arnl 
othrr:'  not  in  busi- 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  WAGE  EARNING 
DEBTOR  UNDER  CHAPTER  XIH  OF 
THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  the  provisions  of  chapter  XIII 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  are  little  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  American  public. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  more  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  are  not  aware 
of  its  great  possibihties  in  service  to 
wage  earners  who  find  themselves  finan- 
cially embarrassed. 

My  interest  in  this  field  of  the  law 
has  been  continuing  because  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  most  wage  earners 
who  find  themselves  in  financial  embar- 
rassment have  a  fervent  desire  to  liqui- 
date their  obligations  in  an  orderly  and 
honorable  manner.  For  that  reason  I 
am  taking  the  time  of  the  House  today 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  the  legal  profession,  and 
the  public  some  of  the  facts  with  ref- 
erence to  bankruptcy  generally  and 
specifically,  some  of  the  facts  with  ref- 
erence to  the  procedures  available  to  as- 
sist honest  and  honorable  wage  earners 
in  an  orderly  payment  of  their  obliga- 
tions without  the  overhanging  stigma  of 
bankruptcy. 


Fanners 

Merchants 

XI  an  I  ilaolurpra 

OUiers  in  business.. 
lYnfe«!<:ional!i..  . 


Total  cases  filed 


32.858 
S,32« 

17.302 
1,611 

11.278 
1.6>-1 


PerorntJ 
of  total 


4&b 
7.6 
24.7 
•  2.3 
16.1 
2.4 


Sam- 
ber 


97. 7.10 

453 

3.157 

634 

7,555 

49S 


Pcrcwit 
of  total 


70.04i> 


lOli.O  |I10,U34 


88.8 

.4 

2  9 

.6 

&» 

.4 


loao 


'  ComimtWions  are  ba,se<l  on  tlio  ratio  of  ca-sps  rioaid 
to  fftsps  nie<1  in  1932. 

'  li;L>4'.i  on  ciist's  Ck-d  in  1960. 

It  Will  be  observed  from  the  above 
table  that  over  97.000  bankruptcies  were 
filed  by  nonbusiness  debtors  in  1960. 

Practically  all  nonbusiness  bankrupt- 
cy cases  administered  in  straight  bank- 
ruptcy are  no-asset  or  nominal-asset 
cases  in  which  nothing  was  paid  to  credi- 
tors. Credit  losses  in  these  cases  that 
were  closed  in  1960  totaled  more  than 
$587  million.  These  losses  were  about 
2^2  times  the  losses  of  $235  million  in 
the  asset  cases  administered  in  straight 
bankruptcy. 

With  this  large  number  of  no-asset 
cases,  bankruptcies  can  at  the  same  time 
become  both  the  result  and  occasion  of 
stress.  A  hazard  lies  in  bankruptcies  be- 
coming the  cause  of  bankruptcies. 
Someone  has  said  that  bankruptcy  feeds 
upon  itself  smd  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  this  large  number  of  non- 
business bankruptcies  plus  the  wide  use 
of   installment   credit  may   not    be   the 


The  question  has  been  asked  many 
times:  'Why  is  chapter  XITI  not  used 
more  extensively  in  other  districts? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  entitled  "Bank- 
ruptcy Problems— Chapter  XJII,  Wage 
Earner  Plans,"  by  Edwin  L.  Covey.  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Bankruptcy,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  pub- 
lished in  the  Credit  World.  October 
1959,  page  22.     It  states  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  me  it  U  primarily  a  matter  of 
Inlorming  or  educating  attorneys  as  well  as 
the  debtor  who  needs  time  to  work  out  his 
financial  problem  and  Informing  and  edu- 
cating the  community  with  regard  to  the 
benefits  of  chapter  Xin.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  Involved,  most  all  of  which 
must  be  present  before  a  large  volume  of 
chapter  XIII  cases  can  be  expected.  Some 
of  these  are: 

1.  The  credit  associations  in  the  commu- 
nity must  be  Informed  and  convinced  of 
the  benefits  of  chapter  XIII.  Likewise  the 
labor  relations  officials  of  large  employers  In 
the  community  must  be  so  Informed. 

2.  The  cooperation  of  employers  must  be 
secured  to  the  extent  at  least  that  they  will 
transmit  to  the  trustee  either  the  p>ayment 
required  under  the  plan  or  the  entire  pay- 
check of  the  debtor  so  that  the  trustee  can 
make  the  necessary  deduction. 

3.  Lawyers  mxist  be  available  who  will 
render  the  necessary  service  at  reasonable 
rates  and  who  are  willing  to  wait  for  their 
fees  to  be  paid  through  the  court. 

4.  The  referee  himself  must  be  willing  to 
work  with  debtors  and  others  Interested  in 
the  success  of  chapter  XIII.  He  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  at  a"  early  stage  of  the 
proceeding  between  those  cases  that  have 
a  chance  to  work  out  and  those  that  do  not, 
and  to  recognize  those  debtors  who  really 
are  trying  to  make  the  plan  a  success  and 
those  who  are  using  It  solely  to  put  off  their 
creditors. 


■ 
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5.  There  must  be.  of  course,  a  need  for 
Chapter  XIII  which  has  been  demonstrated. 
I  believe,  by  our  statistics.  Fundamentally 
it  arises  from  an  overextension  of  credit, 
coupled  with  some  sort  of  adversity,  such 
as  loss  of  employment,  sicltness.  medical 
and  hospital  bills,  and  the  like 

6  And  last  and  most  Important  of  all,  the 
debtor  hlms«lf  must  ha-ve  a  real  desire  to 
pay  his  debts  and  be  willing  to  make  all 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  conaplete  his 
plan. 

A  proceeding  under  chapter  Xlll  is 
purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  a  finan- 
cially distressed  wage  earner.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  plan  the  debtor  must 
show  that  his  principal  income  is  derived 
from  wages,  salary,  or  commissions.  The 
original  enactment  of  chapter  XIII  in 
1938  required  that  wage  earner's  annual 
income  be  not  in  excess  of  $3,600.  but 
this  amount  was  subsequently  increased 
to  $5,000.  and  in  1959  the  income  limita- 
tion was  abolished  altogether  when  the 
Whitener  bill.  H  R.  2237.  became  Public 
Law  86-24.  This  should  increase  the  use 
of  cha<pter  Xin  as  such  proceedings  are 
now  available  to  employees  with  high 
incomes  who  are  faced  with  financial 
difficulties. 

Chapter  XIII  provides  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  procedure  which  permits  a 
wage  earner,  out  of  his  future  earnings 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  to  adjust  his 
debts  with  his  unsecured  and  secured 
creditors.  The  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  proceeding  are  reduced  to  the  lowest 
practicable  minimum,  and  except  for  a 
filuig  fee  of  $15  and  a  maximum  of  $15 
for  the  referees'  expense  fund,  both  of 
which  may  be  paid  in  installments  in 
hardship  cases,  the  wage  earner  is  not 
required  to  make  any  initial  deposit  of 
cash  upon  the  filing  of  his  petition.  Any 
additional  costs  and  expenses  and  pay- 
ments to  creditors  are  paid  out  of  future 
earnmgs. 

The  petition  under  chapter  XIU  must 
state  that  the  debtor  is  insolvent  or  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  mature 
and  that  he  proposes  to  effect  a  com- 
position or  extension  or  both,  out  of  his 
future  earnings.  Upon  filing,  the  court 
will  usually  enter  a  general  restraining 
order  against  all  creditors,  protecting 
the  debtor  against  garnishment  of  his 
earnings  and  interference  with  his  prop- 
erty until  further  order  of  the  court. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  is  called  at 
which  time  the  court  receives  proofs  of 
claims,  examines  the  debtor  and  con- 
siders the  plan  proposed  by  him  which 
the  creditors  may  or  may  not  accept. 
The  plan  must  contain  provisions  for 
dealing  with  unsecured  debts  generally 
and  provisions  for  the  submi,-.sion  of  the 
future  earnings  of  the  debtor  to  the  su- 
pervision and  control  of  the  court.  The 
plan  may  provide  for  secured  debts  sev- 
erally and  may  set  the  priority  of  pay- 
ments between  secured  and  unsecured 
creditors. 

A  plan  is  not  binding  upon  creditors 
until  confirmed  by  the  court.  The  court 
confirms  the  plan  if  it  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  creditors  and  is  feasible  and 
has  been  accepted  by  a  majority  in  num- 
ber and  amount  of  all  unsecured  credi- 
tors who  are  affected  by  the  plan  and 
who  have  had  their  claims  proved  and 
allowed. 


The  court  may  then  issue  such  orders 
as  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the  plan. 
This  may  require  the  debtors  employer 
to  make  deductions  from  the  employee's 
pay  check  or  pay  the  employee's  entire 
wages  into  the  court. 

The  court  retains  jurisdiction  until  the 
plan  has  been  consummated  and  in  most 
instances  this  is  when  the  creditors  have 
been  paid  in  full.  Contrast  this  with  a 
straight  bankruptcy  proceeding  filed  by 
a  wage  earner.  Generally,  he  obtains  a 
discharge  and  the  unsecured  creditors 
receive  nothing  on  their  claims. 

As  previously  indicated,  in  a  success- 
fully completed  chapter  Xin  case  most 
all  of  the  creditors  have  received  pay- 
ment of  their  claims  in  full.  Usually  the 
debtor  is  able  to  keep  his  job  and  he 
learns  to  budget  his  expenditures  and  to 
live  within  his  means  and  he  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  paying  his  debts  and 
avoiding  the  stigma  of  bankruptcy. 

If  the  administration  of  chapter  XIII 
is  approacked  from  the  viewpoint  that  it 
is  an  instrument  to  aid  and  rehabilitate 
the  wage  earner  who,  through  mis- 
fortime  or  otherwise,  is  in  financial 
stress,  and  who  wishes  to  pay  his  debts 
in  full,  it  is  certainly  worth  while.  But 
the  referee,  trustee,  creditor,  and  at- 
torney must  all  realize  that  theirs  is  a 
task  of  social,  ^  well  as  legal  responsibil- 
ity. In  this  atmosphere  the  use  of  chap- 
ter XIII  will  produce  a  high  degree  of 
benefit  to  the  business  community  and  to 
the  economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  TEX- 
TILES INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Vinson]  is  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  industry  is 
threatened ;  a  vital  part  of  the  American 
economy  is  in  jeopardy;  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people,  mu.st  be  told  of  this 
situation,  for  it  is  not  only  a  present 
great  danger  to  the  constituents  of  my 
district,  and  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  but 
to  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that  the  mat- 
ter which  I  now  bring  to  your  attention 
is  of  such  importance  that  it  could  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  general  economy 
of  the  free  world. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  excessive 
and  unrestrained  importation  of  foreign 
textiles  into  the  United  States. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  to 
learn  that  nationally,  the  textile  indus- 
try, measured  by  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, is  the  Nation's  third  largest 
industry. 

Manufacturing  units  are  located  in  43 
States.  These  units  employ  more  than 
900.000  people. 

In  addition,  the  related  apparel  manu- 
facturing industry  employs  more  than 
1.200,000  workers. 

More  than  2.100.000  American  citizens 
depend  upon  the  textile  industry  for 
their  livelihood.     In  fact,   one  out   of 


every    eight    U.S.    factory    workers    is 
engaged  in  the  textile-apparel  industry. 

In  addition,  this  Industry  consumes 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
U.S.  cotton  crop  and  almost  all  of  the 
wool  we  produce. 

This  means  that  additional  millions 
of  breadwinners  who  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  a  variety  of  supporting 
operations  are  dependent  upon  the  U.S. 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  textile  products  involve 
every  person  in  the  Nation. 

Every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  his  station 
in  life,  wears  and  uses  textile  products. 

In  addition,  these  products  are  of 
major  military  importance  to  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  our  military  security. 

Congressional  hearings  have  estab- 
lished the  startling  fact  that  the  textile 
industry  is  second  only  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  importance  to  the  security  of 
our  country. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  condition  that 
threatens  the  welfare  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
general  economy,  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation. 

I  measure  my  words  carefully  when  I 
say  that  such  a  threat  exists  now — right 
at  this  moment. 

It  results  from  excessive  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  textile  and 
apparel  products. 

In  fact,  the  impact  of  foreign  textUe 
imports  upon  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry has  reached  such  alarming  pro- 
portions that  two  significant  recogni- 
tions of  this  fact  have  recently  taken 
place ;  one  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  by  a  special  Sen- 
ate subcommittee. 

On  February  16.  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  a  five-man  Cabinet 
committee  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  him  without 
delay  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

A  sub-Cabinet  committee,  appointed  by 
Secretary  Hodges  to  pursue  the  matter 
in  detail  reported  its  findings  to  the 
Cabinet  committee  on  March  15. 

On  March  14.  the  special  Textile  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  rendered 
a  report  based  upon  hearings  held  in 
February  of  this  year  and  a  continuing 
study  of  the  problem  since  its  last  pub- 
ILshed  report  of  February  4.  1949. 

Now.  what  are  some  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  revealed  by  these  hearings? 
Well,  listen  carefully. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  total  textile- 
apparel  imports  into  the  United  States 
have  increased  to  an  alltime  high  in 
1960.  All  fiber  divisions  of  the  industry 
and  all  stages  of  manufacture,  from 
yarn  through  apparel,  are  heavily 
involved. 

In  1960.  cotton  yarn  imports  jumped 
to  over  14  million  pounds,  having  been 
under  1  million  pounds  as  recently  as 
1958.  That  is  a  1.400  percent  increase. 
Cotton  cloth  imports,  at  an  alltime 
high  in  1959.  doubled  that  record  In 
1960. 
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Imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics 
showed  no  great  trend  until  the  last  few 
years.  But.  listen  to  this— between  1958 
and  1959  these  imports  doubled,  and 
this  high  level  was  maintained  in'  1960 
Imports  of  woven  wool  cloth  have 
jumped  dramatically  since  1957.  reaching 
an  alltime  record  in  1960;  86  percent 
hiiJher  than  3  years  previous. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  in 
wool  cloth  imports  in  1960  compared 
with  1957.  represents  more  yardage  than 
was  imported  in  any  1  of  the  first  10 
IX)stwar  years. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  increase  alone 
in  wool  cloth  imix)rts  between  1957  and 
1960  exceeded  the  total  imports  in  any 
1  year  prior  to  that  time. 

Apparel  imports  increased  70  percent 
in  the  pa.st  2  years  to  an  all-time  high 
from  $138  million  to  $216  million. 

In  fact,  total  imports  of  textile  manu- 
factures were  valued  at  close  to  $1  billion 
in  1960.  and  I  should  mention,  that  this 
was  the  valuation  for  customs  purposes 
which  is  substantially  below  U.S.  com- 
mercial wholesale  values. 
-  In  short,  textile  and  apparel  imports 
are  now  about  equivalent  to  10  percent 
of  basic  cloth  production  in  this  country. 
This  rise  of  imports,  accompanied  by 
a  falling  export  market  means  that  be- 
gmning   in  1958  the  United  States  be- 
came, for  the  first  time  in  history   a  net 
importer  of  textiles.    Why  do  I  say  that' 
Because  .<!!nce  1958.  imports  of  textile 
manufactures  have  exceeded  exports  by 
ever-increasing  marpins:   Bv  6  percent 
In  1958.  by  32  percent  in  1959.  and  by  an 
estimated  36  percent  or  $250  million  in 
1960.     This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  road  to 
ruin. 

And.  the  forecast  for  the  years  ahead 
is  even  worse,  because  this  quantity  ex- 
plosion has  been  accompanied  by  a  geo- 
graphical enlargement  of  the  sources  of 
these  imports. 

Textile  imports,  just  3  years  ago.  for 
the  most  part  were  coming  from  a  hand- 
ful of  countries.  Now,  however  the 
problem  is  worldwide. 

In  1957.  for  example.  Great  Britain 
was  the  chief  foreign  supplier  of  wool 
cloth  to  the  United  States.  Bv  i960  Italy 
was  .supplying  42  percent  of  the  total 
Similarly,  in  1958  Japan  supplied  70  per- 
cent of  our  cotton  cloth  imports. 

You  will  recall  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's exercise  of  commercial  restraint 
m  1957  in  establishing  controls  over  cot- 
ton textile  exports  to  the  United  States. 
In  1958.  71  percent  of  the  cotton  cloth 
and  26  percent  of  all  cotton  manufac- 
tures imported  into  the  United  'States 
came  from  Japan. 

Last  year.  Japan's  figures  were  18  and 
28  percent,  respectively,  under  a  volun- 
tary quota  arrangement. 

But  Hong  Kong  and  India  present"  a 
far  different  picture. 

Cotton  cloth  from  these  areas  ac- 
counted for  about  30  percent  of  total 
US  imports  in  1960.  Two  years  prior 
to  that  their  share  was  only  2  percent. 
With  respect  to  all  cotton  manufac- 
tures— which  includes  apparel  .items- 
Hong  Kong  and  India  increased  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  from  11  per- 
cent in  1958  to  25  percent  last  year. 
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Spain.  Egypt,  Portugal,  Prance  and 
Pakistan  have  also  joined  the  ranks  of 
ever-increasing  exporters  to  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  domestic  pro- 
duction will  decline  further  in  the 
U.S.  textile  industry  in  1961  in  view  of 
the  decline  in  orders,  the  rise  in  inven- 
tories, the  cutback  in  output,  and  the 
softening  of  prices  that  occurred  during 
1960. 

I  caution  each  Member  of  Uiis  House 
that  if  the  import  and  production  trends 
of  recent  years  continues  unchecked  at 
current  rates,  the  entire  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  will  virtually  be  displaced 
by  the  end  of  the  present  decade. 

While  the  present  and  indicated  vol- 
ume of  textile  imports  is  so  substantial 
as  to  be  seriously  damaging  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  in  itself,  the  price  effect 
of  these  imports  is  multiplied  several- 
fold  by  the  existence  of  idle  capacity 
in  the  U.S.  industry,  coupled  with 
the  intensely  competitive  nature  of 
the  domestic  textile  marketing  struc- 
ture. 

In  the  New  York  giay  fabric  market, 
for  example,  sales  may  turn  on  as  little 
as  a  quarter  cent  per  yard.  Obviously 
relatively  small  import  offerings  at  low 
prices  can  force  widespread  price  declines 
on  domestic  production  of  similar 
fabrics. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  latest  es- 
timate is  that  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
IS  operating  at  71.5  percent  of  capacitv. 
Under  these  circumstances  imports  of 
cotton  sheetings,  for  example,  will  force 
some  looms  to  change  from  sheetings  to 
print  clotli  production. 

But  because  there  is  already  a  sur- 
plus of  print  cloth  capacity  and  inven- 
tories, this  throws  the  supply-demand 
relationship  in  the  print  cloth  market 
further  out  of  balance  and  depresses 
price  and  profit  further  in  this  segment 
of  the  industry. 

And  uncertainty  of  import  volume 
under  the  present  uncontrolled  circum- 
stances aggravates  this  depressing  price 
effect,  because  the  ultimate  size  of  the 
trend  is  unknown,  and  its  rate  of  growth 
is  already  out  of  hand. 

The  direct  significance  of  these  exces- 
sive imports  is  even  more  magnified 
when  it  is  superimposed  upon  an  indus- 
try which  has  been  depressed  for  over 
a  decade  relative  to  the  general  indus- 
trial economy  of  the  Nation. 

Price  profit  and  investment  ratios  tell 
the  gloomy  story. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  textile  prod- 
ucts and  apparel  measured  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  index  were  4  5  per- 
cent below  the  1947-49  average  in  No- 
vember 1960.  At  the  same  time  the 
index  for  all  industrial  commodities  in 
that  same  month  was  27  8  percent  above 
the  base. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1960.  the  tex- 
tile industry  earned  an  annual  rate  of 
5.7  percent  on  stockholders'  equity  after 
Federal  income  taxes.  However,  manu- 
facturing industries  as  a  whole  in  the 
United  States,  that  quarter,  earned  8  7 
percent. 

According  to  the  most   recent   joint 
estimate  of  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 


ment and  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  in  1961  the  textile  industry 
will  spend  on  new  plant  and  equipment 
only  3.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  in- 
vestment in  new  manufacturing  facili- 
ties. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  industry  spent  4  9 
percent  of  the  national  total,  but  in  no 
year  during  the  past  decade  has  the 
industry's  share  of  such  expenditures 
reached  4  percent. 

The  failure  of  the  textile  industry  to 
achieve  sustained  prosperous  activity 
equal  to  that  of  the  average  U  P  indu«:- 
try.  even  at  the  top  of  the  textile  cycle 
reflects  the  seriousness  of  the  textile 
situation,  now  being  tremendously  ag- 
gravated by  the  flood  of  imports. 

A  study  recently  made  for  the  US 
Department  of  Commerce  on  the  "Textile 
Outlook  for  the  Sixties"  says: 

Even  if  the  domestic  textile  market  does 
expand  substantially,  the  gain  and  more 
could  be  absorbed  by  imports  of  yarns,  fab- 
rics, and  end  product*. 


It  IS  also  highly  significant  to  note  that 
employment  has  been  trending  down- 
ward in  the  textile  industry  for  the  past 
decade. 

In  December  1960,  904,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  basic  textile  industry. 
This  represented  a  decline  of  56,000  dur- 
ing the  year. 

While  other  factors,  such  as  cyclical 
production  declines  and  improved  tech- 
nology contributed  to  this  fall  in  em- 
ployment, nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  import  explosion 
of  1960  was  a  major  factor. 

To  produce  the  1960  volume  of  im- 
ports—which exceeded  7  percent  of  the 
year's  domestic  production— would  have 
required  employment  of  additional  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  in  the  U.S  tex- 
tile industry-. 

Presently,  the  U.S.  textile  industry  is 
in  the  downphase  of  its  cycle,  and  hence 
the  employment  impact  of  rising  imports 
will  be  even  more  devastating  this  year 
than  last. 

That  the  textile  industries  have  been 
experiencing  a  period  of  economic  dis- 
tress, with  accompanying  adverse  effects 
on  emploj-ment.  wages,  and  profits  is 
clearly  estabhshed  by  the  facts. 

A  rapid  increase  in  the  level  of  im- 
ports has  been  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  these  industries 
to  enjoy  the  normal  growth  experienced 
by  other  American  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

If  textiles  are  to  retain  their  essen- 
tial role  in  the  American  economy,  it  is 
essential  that  our  Government  take  some 
action  to  limit  imports  from  nations 
where  labor  standards  are  so  much  lower. 
I  do  not  question  the  general  desir- 
ability of  a  liberal  trade  policy. 

But  certainly  there  is  ample  justifi- 
cation for  granting  special  consideration 
to  a  disproportionately  hard-pressed  in- 
dustry which  our  Nation  must  preserve, 
both  for  peacetime  and  wartime  needs. 
The  "infant  industry"  argument  is 
commonly  accepted  as  providing  a  jus- 
tification for  Government  action  to  as- 
sure survival  of  industries  in  their  early 
stages  of  growth,  in  order  that  they 
may  become  competitive. 
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Similarly,  a  "?reat-grandfather  in- 
dustry" like  textiles,  with  structural 
problems,  should  also  be  given  special 
consideration — at  least  long  enough  to 
permit  the  industry  to  establish  normal 
levels  of  performance  in  wages  and  in 
profits. 

The  textile  industry,  plagued  by  the 
problem  of  a  declining  rate  of  increase 
in  demand,  simply  cannot,  by  itself,  solve 
the  additional  problems  of  unrestrained 
imports  from  low-wage  areas. 

If  America  is  to  foster  the  free  world's 
economic  growth,  then  it  is  essential  that 
American  industries  be  healthy  and 
growing,  in  order  that  we  may  aid  the 
orderly  industrial  development  of  other 
free  people. 

It  is  time  we  turned  our  attention  to 
our  own  problems  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done, 
and  it  must  be  done  now. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  United 
States  should  become  totally  dependent 
upon  foreign  nations  to  supply  its  textile 
requirements. 

Likewise,  to  allow  the  textile  industry 
to  be  destroyed  is  as  unbelievable  to  con- 
template as  would  be  the  abolition  of  all 
our  farms,  making  the  United  States  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  foreign  imports 
for  our  food  requirements. 

But  the  adverse  effects  of  foreign  im- 
ports upon  the  domestic  textile  industry 
reached  such  proportions  in  1960  that 
relief  must  be  provided  in  1961  if  the 
catastrophe  of  the  total  collapse  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  three  most  essential  in- 
dustries is  to  be  avoided. 

The  situation  becomes  worse  each 
week,  as  American  mills  close,  employees 
are  laid  off,  or  are  placed  on  part-time 
•work. 

The  textile  industry  cannot  pull  out  of 
Its  present  downswing  if  the  weight  of 
over  a  billion  yards  of  foreign  goods  con- 
tinues on  the  scales  of  the  American 
market. 

From  an  international  political  point 
of  view,  time  is  also  critical. 

Each  month,  foreign  countries  gear 
their  production  and  employment  more 
and  more  to  supplying  the  U.S.  market 
with  apparel  and  textiles.  The  sooner 
we  act.  the  less  market  disruption  and  ill 
feelings  there  will  be.  'We  must  not  mis- 
lead them  any  longer. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  the 
gravity  and  magnitude  of  the  situation 
and  for  the  significant  step  he  has  taken 
in  appointing  his  Cabinet  committee  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  situation  to 
him. 

The  facts  which  I  have  just  recited  to 
you  have  been  made  known  to  both  the 
President  and  his  committee. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
President  will  act  with  decisiveness  and 
without  delay. 

Now  that  I  have  presented  the  indict- 
oient — let  me  suggest  to  you  the  solution. 
In  1959,  the  Senate  Textile  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
found  that  it  was  mandatory  that  import 
quotas  be  established  to  prevent  fur- 
ther injur>'  to  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry. Had  this  step  been  taken,  the 
pre.sent  condition  would  not  now  prevail. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not. 


On  March  14,  1961.  this  same  commit- 
tee, after  hearings  last  month,  updated 
their  findings  of  2  years  ago  and  held: 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  quotas  on 
textile  mill  products,  and  on  garments  and 
apparel,  and  on  manmade  fiber  staple,  fila- 
ments and  filament  yarn,  be  established  by 
country  and  by  category  of  product. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  answer  to 
this  critical  situation. 

A  system  of  import  quotas,  by  country 
and  category,  would  solve  the  textile  im- 
port problem  most  effectively. 

Philosophical  arguments  against  the 
imposition  of  quotas  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance in  the  light  of  the  record  which 
shows  that  quotas  have  been  and  are 
being  used  to  handle  import  problems 
which  are  otherwise  incapable  of  solu- 
tion. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
quota  approach  has  been  used  for  cotton, 
agricultural  products,  and  petroleum 
products. 

The  fears  expressed  by  foreign  nations 
that  the  United  States  was  abandoning 
her  historical  free  trade  position  by  the 
use  of  quotas  are  best  answered  by  the 
voluntary  use  of  quotas  by  Japan. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  very  coun- 
tries which  export  large  quantities  of 
textiles  to  the  United  States,  actually  im- 
pose restrictive  bars  to  textile  exports 
from  this  Nation. 

The  method  of  control  must  fit  the 
need,  and  quotas  offer  the  most  promis- 
ing hope  to  the  textile  problem. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
vested  in  the  President  the  authority  to 
act  in  the  present  situation  under  the 
national  security  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  will  respond  to  the 
urgent  pleas  of  the  industrj-,  and  the 
Congress,  and  establish  import  quotas  by 
country  and  category. 
Time  is  of  the  essence. 
Action  is  needed  now  if  we  are  to  sal- 
vage from  ruin— and  reestablish — an  in- 
dustry that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  has  been  an  historical  great 
and  natural  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind 
the  House  that  when  we  voted  in  1958  on 
the  bill  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  June  30.  1962.  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  defeated  by  only 
one  vote. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  many 
Members  of  this  House  that  were  pres- 
ent at  that  time,  and  who  are  Members 
of  the  House  today,  were  and  are  con- 
cerned for  the  industries  in  their  own 
districts. 

Many  Members  at  that  time  undoubt- 
edly felt  that  the  industries  in  their  dis- 
tricts were  not  adequately  protected,  or 
that  they  were  even  endangered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
deals  primarily  with  tariffs,  and  I  think 
it  Is  quite  apparent  that  tariffs  alone  will 
not  solve  the  textile  industry  problem. 

But  I  am  equally  confident  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  textile 
plants  located  in  their  districts  will 
watch  carefully  what  transpires  in  the 


very  near  future  with  regard  to  the  tex- 
tile industry  problem. 

Unless  quotas  are  imposed  that  will 
provide  the  necessary  protection  to  the 
textile  industry  in  the  United  States,  I 
think  I  can  safely  predict  that  at  least 
some  of  the  Members  who  voted  to  ex- 
tend the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  1958  will  have  second  thoughts  if 
a  bill  to  extend  the  act  is  presented  on 
the  floor  in  1962. 

I  hope  all  of  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment that  may  be  involved  in  this  textile 
problem  will  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
while  we  ^are  trying  to  maintain  trade 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and 
while  many  of  us  want  to  support  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  never- 
theless we  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  the  third  largest  industry  in  the 
United  States  crumble  before  our  very 
eyes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  the 
statement  he  has  made  as  to  the  results 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
which  was  originally  passed  here  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  and  was  later  extended 
time  after  time.  The  textile  industry 
has  been  very  badly  affected,  but  so  have 
other  American  industries.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  against  that  legislation. 
I  wonder  how  the  gentleman  has  voted 
on  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  voted  for  it.  but  I 
made  a  statement  with  reference  to  my 
attitude  in  this  program. 

Mr  BROWN.  What  about  when  It 
first  started? 


any 


cannot    yield 
Speaker,    will    the 


Mr.    VINSON.     I 

further. 

Mr.    GARY.     Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.     I  yield   to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr  GARY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  activities  of 
the  committee  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  I  have  met  with 
the  group  which  created  the  committee 
and  am  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with 
its  purposes  and  objectives.  I  have  a 
very  large  textile  manufacturing  plant 
in  my  congressional  district  and  they 
tell  me  that  the  entire  industry  is  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  foreign  com- 
petition and  th^  the  situation  is  now 
acute.  I  am  happy  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  find  an  immediate  solu- 
tion to  this  most  pressing  problem  whioh 
will  save  our  American  industry  from 
the  grave  threat  which  it  now  faces. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  this 
subject  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  'VINSON.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  upon  his  great  and.  I  think  pro- 
phetic message,  and  certainly  share  his 
concern  about  the  state  of  our  domestic 
textile  industry.  ,  i  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  share  the  concern  which  many 
of  the  rest  of  us  have  in  regard  to  a 
number  of  other  industries,  including  our 
domestic  mining  and  minerals  industry 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  problem 
which  extends  into  almost  every  Ameri- 
can community,  and  which  calls  urgently 
for  an  entirely  new  approach  in  our 
Government's  policies. 

Mr.   BERRY.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vin- 
son ]  on  his  very  fine  statement.  I  would 
include  not  only  mining  as  an  industry 
that  has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  im- 
ports but  I  would  include  also  the  great 
agricultural  industi->'.  And.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  importation  of  wool  has 
had  a  much  greater  impact  than  the 
importation  of  cotton.  If  we  take  Ja- 
pan, the  imports  of  woolen  cloth  from 
Japan  alone  .since  1958  have  jumped  68 
percent.  Imports  of  woolen  cloth  from 
Italy.  371  percent  in  2  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  imports  of  woolen  fabrics 
have  jumped  from  3  million  .square  yards 
in  1946  to  more  than  60  million  vards 
in  1960 

The  U.S.  textile  industry  and  its  chief 

customer,  the  apparel  industry,  are  big 

in  combination  or  alone.  Together  they 
employ  over  2  million  production  work- 
ers—more than  any  single  U.S.  manufac- 
turing industry— and  have  an  annual 
payroll  of  about  $7  billion.  Textiles  and 
clothing  are  basic  necessities  and  the  two 
industries  have  made  Americans,  civilian 
and  military,  the  best  clothed  people  in 
the  world. 

The  textile  industry  also  supplies  a 
vast  array  of  household  products  and  in- 
dustrial goods.  It  is  the  primary  con- 
sumer of  US  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fibers,  and  huge  amounts  of  other  ma- 
terials and  .services. 

The  Importance  of  the  industries  to 
the  owners,  employees,  and  the  economy 
IS  evident.  But  there  is  still  another 
even  more  vital  factor,  national  secu- 
rity, which  in  today's  perilous  world, 
means  national  survival.  Concerning 
defense  essentiality,  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  said  as  re- 
cently as  January  30.  1959: 

On  this  point  there  need  be  no  equivoca- 
tion. The  OCDM  regards  the  textile  In- 
dustry as  an  essential  Industry  and  consid- 
ers It  an  essential  part  of  the  Nations  mo- 
bilization base. 
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The  essential  textile  industry  has  been 
seriously  damaged  by  rapidly  rising  im- 
ports. Now  imports  of  apparel  are 
mounting,  compounding  the  injury  to 
textile  mills  and  posing  a  serious  threat 
to  U.S.  clothing  producers.  The  two  in- 
dustries and  their  2.2  million  employees 
are  fighting  for  survival  and  they  gen- 
erally believe  the   Government,   in   the 


national  interest,  must  establish  textile 
and  apparel  quotas  for  each  country  ex- 
porting these  products  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  quotas  divided  into 
product  categories  to  prevent  concen- 
tration in  any  particular  type  of  goods. 
Not  only  that  but  the  sheep  and  wool 
men  of  the  Nation  have  been  fighting 
for  their  existence  for  the  past  20  years. 
This  program  of  increasing  imports 
would  have  forced  them  out  of  business 
long  ago  had  it  not  been  for  the  passage 
of  the  National  Wool  Act. 

Imports  of  wool  cloth,  principal 
product  of  the  U.S.  wool  textile  industry 
jumped  to  an  alltime  record  high  in 
1960,  soaring  25  percent  over  1959  as 
U.S.  wool  apparel  cloth  output  dipped 
about  5  percent.  Imports  of  other 
products  of  the  industry  also  continued 
to  climb  in  1960:  Wool  yarns,  highest 
since  1923:  and  wool  tops — semimanu- 
factured product  from  which  worsted 
yarn  is  spun— at  a  7 -year  peak.  In 
addition,  the  influx  of  products  made  by 
the  industry's  customers,  clothing  manu- 
facturers and  knitters,  also  gained  with 
imports  of  both  woven  clothing  and  knit 
items  at  the  highest  levels  in  at  least 
40  years. 

Growers  recognize  that  U.S.  mills  are 
the  only  customers  for  domestic  wool. 
Thus,  rising  imports  of  wool  in  manu- 
factured form  hit  domestic  growers  as 
well  as  mills  and  apparel  plants.  In  ad- 
dition, wool  product  imports  run  coun- 
ter to  the  National  Wool  Act's  aim  to 
increase  U.S.  wool  production.  Recog- 
nizing wool  as  a  strategic  commodity. 
Congress  passed  the  act  as  a  measure  of 
national  security  and  to  promote  the 
economic  welfare. 

Efficiency  of  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  is  unchallenged  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  offset  vastly  lower  wages 
and  other  costs  in  foreign  plants. 
Tariffs,  as  applied  under  present  U.S. 
trade  policy,  are  inadequate  safeguards. 
That  is  why.  as  stated  earlier,  the  Amer- 
ican industries  believe  the  Government, 
in  the  national  interest,  must  establish 
textile  and  apparel  quotas  for  each  coun- 
try exporting  these  products  to  the 
United  States,  with  the  quotas  divided 
into  product  categories  to  prevent  coh- 
centration  in  any  particular  type  of 
goods. 

F\irther,  the  duties  on  goods  within 
the  quotas  should  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent imports  from  selling  in  the  U.S. 
market  at  less  than  cost  of  production  in 
U.S.  plants  of  high  efficiency. 

Mr.  'VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Flynt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  imports  of  cotton 
textile  products  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  My  thoughts  on  this  are  based 
on  firsthand  knowledge  since  I  repre- 
sent a  district  which  ranks  among  the 
top  in  terms  of  textile  production. 

I  have  seen  the  crippling  effect  of  these 
imports,  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  curb  them. 

The  textile  industry  is  vital  to  Amer- 
ica in  peace  and  war. 

The  textile  industry  is  vital  to  Georgia. 
It  employs  a'Dout  95,000  persons  in  our 
State.     It  is  the  single  most  important 


industrial  employer  in  my  State.  But  its 
future,  not  just  in  Georgia,  but  all  over 
Uie  Nation,  is  clouded  with  uncertainty. 
The  industry  is  reluctant,  and  under- 
standably so,  to  increase  its  investment 
for  modernization,  research,  advertising 
and  replacement  purposes.  Foreign  im- 
ports pose  a  real  and  continuing  threat 
to  Its  survival. 

In  1960.  Mr.  Speaker,  imports  of  cot- 
ton manufactures  totaled  over  1  billion 
square  yards.  This  is  an  increase  of  55 
percent  over  1959.  To  illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  cata- 
cly.smic  growth  in  imports,  just  consider 
that  from  1958  to  1960  the  level  of  im- 
ports rose  134  percent.  Since  1948,  the 
increase  has  been  1,477  percent. 

Stated  another  way.  imports  of  cot- 
ton textile  products,  including  imports 
of  cotton  formed  as  picker  lap,  in  terms 
of  equivalent  bales  of  cotton,  last  year 
reached  upward  of  600,000  bales.  This 
is  an  increase  just  over  1959.  of  almo.-t 
250.000  bales  or  about  70  percent. 

At  the  same  time  that  imports  have 
been  dramatically  increasing.  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  textile  products  have  dramati- 
cally declined.  The  raw  cotton  equiva- 
lent of  our  exports  dropped  from  slightly 
over  700,000  bales  in  1952  to  just  under 
500.000  last  year.  Just  3  years  ago,  in 
1958.  we  exported  287.000  bales  more 
than  we  imported  in  manufactures.  In 
1960.  for  the  first  time,  foreign  imports 
exceeded  our  exports  by  about  85.000 
bales.  What  this  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  market  served  by  our  American 
cotton  textile  industry  was,  in  1960.  less 
than  market  made  up  of  the  American 
people  alone. 

The  outstanding  thing  about  this 
problem,  and  the  worst  thing,  is  the 
trend.  Not  only  is  it  upward  as  far  as 
imports  are  concerned,  it  is  accelerat- 
ing. Compounding  this  problem  is  our 
sharp  drop  in  exports  of  cotton  textile 
products.  I  can  foresee  nothing  opti- 
mistic in  our  export  situation,  for  if  our 
mills  are  unable  to  compete  in  our  do- 
mestic market,  how  can  they  possibly 
hope  to  compete  in  world  markets? 

This  then  is  the  problem.  The  textile 
industiy  cannot  possibly  hope  to  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  imports.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  economics.  Cheap 
labor  plus  lower  cotton  costs,  give  for- 
eign producers  an  insurmountable  ad- 
vantage over  the  U.S.  textile  industry. 

Ml-,  Speaker,  I  would  at  this  point  like 
to  express  my  commendation  of  the  steps 
President  Kennedy  has  taken  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  During  the  1960 
campaign  he  made  clear  his  position  that 
this  industry  is  not  expendable.  Since 
taking  office  he  has  appointed  a  Cabinet 
level  committee  to  study  the  problem  and 
recommend  a  course.of  action.  The  re- 
port of  that  committee  is  imminent.  I 
am  confident  the  President  will  take  the 
action  warranted  by  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  He  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  textile  industry.  He  un- 
derstands its  tribulations.  He  is  famil- 
iar with  its  operation  and  its  significance 
to  our  Nation's  economy. 

Our  Government  must  provide  pro- 
tection for  this  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees. And  the  protection  given  mu.st 
be  effective;  it  must  come  to  grips  with 
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the  problem.  Anything  less  will  not 
solve  the  problem,  but  merely  delay  the 
day  of  reckoning.  The  only  answer 
consistent  with  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem is  a  system  of  flexible  quotas  as 
outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Pastore 
subcommittee. 

Such  action  would  in  no  way  conflict 
with  a  sound  foreign  economic  trade 
policy.  Likewise  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nations  which  would  be 
affected.  With  reerard  to  the  latter  point 
there  are  two  factors  which  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

First  of  all,  tariffs  cannot  solve  the 
problem  since  our  most-favored-nation 
policy  provides  for  the  same  rate  of  duty 
on  like  imports  regardless  of  country  of 
origin.  We  have,  therefore,  a  situation 
created  in  which  other  countries  are  rac- 
ing to  exploit  our  market.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  at  some  time  there  must  and 
will  be  a  limitation  placed  on  imports  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  our  national 
self-interest.  Further,  in  the  future,  the 
adjustment  which  will  be  required  in 
countries  exporting  to  us  wall  be  much 
more  difficult.  They  will  have  become 
dependent  on  our  market  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  production  and  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  resulting  from  a  future 
limitation  on  imports  will,  therefore,  be 
much  more  severe  than  one  at  this  time. 
The  second  point  is  that  our  present 
policy  IS  actually  discriminatory  and  has 
adverse  effects  on  certain  nations.  I 
have  reference,  of  course,  to  Japan.  Ef- 
fective in  1957.  Japan  voluntarily  limited 
its  exports  to  this  country  in  recognition 
of  the  problem  presented  by  its  imports. 
Here  is  what  has  happened.  Japan  in 
1957  accounted  for  72  percent  of  our 
cotton  textile  imports.  By  1960,  its  share 
of  our  market  had  dropped  to  28  percent. 
Imports  from  Hong  Kong,  in  the  mean- 
time, rose  from  14  percent  in  1958  to  27 
percent  in  1960.  Im^)orts  from  Portugal, 
Spain,  Egypt,  and  France  leaped  from 
1  percent  of  total  imports  in  1958  to  23 
percent  in  1960.  Other  nations,  there- 
fore, have  moved  rapidly  into  our  market 
to  exploit  it  at  Japan's  expense.  While 
Japan  is  the  example  of  discrimination 
today,  tomorrow  it  will  be  another  coun- 
try. A  reasonable,  fair  limitation  on 
imports  would,  therefore,  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  those  nations  exporting  to  us 
in  that  they  would  be  assured  of  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  our  market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  imperative  to  dis- 
cuss one  other  point.  The  textile  in- 
dustry IS  not  alone  in  its  fight  against 
imports.  We  could  list  many  others  af- 
fected by  imports,  enough  to  touch  al- 
most every  Member  of  this  House.  This 
Is  a  problem  of  nationwide  scope.  And, 
unfortunately,  it  is  a  problem  generated 
as  a  result  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  sound 
the  warning  knell  to  those  who  favor 
a  continuation  of  present  policies  with- 
out change.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  comes  up  for  extension 
next  year.  Let  me  make  myself  per- 
fectly clear.  I  am  for  true  reciprocal 
trade.  It  is  in  our  own  best  interest. 
But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  sacrificing  do- 
mestic industries  to  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts. I  will  say,  frankly,  that  unless 
adequate    protection    is    furnished    the 


domestic  textile  indu.^try  from  foreign 
imports,  extension  of  the  Recriprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  may  be  in 
jeopardy. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must  act 
to  preser\e  this  industry.  If  we  continue 
our  present  policies,  I  have  strong  doubts 
as  to  its  ability  to  survive.  From  the 
standpoint  of  national  interest,  from  the 
standpoint  of  fair  play,  adequate  pro- 
tection must  be  afforded  our  domestic 
textile  industry. 

Of  the  many  methods  which  are  avail- 
able, I  believe  that  the  best  one  now 
available  is  for  the  President  to  invoke 
the  national  security  provision  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
under  authority  of  this  provision,  to 
establish  import  quotas  on  textile  prod- 
ucts and  articles  on  a  per  country  and 
per  category  basis.  Many  of  us  have 
requested  the  President  to  take  such  ac- 
tion and  we  renew  this  request  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  phase  of  the  garment 
industry  that  is  often  overlooked  and 
that  is.  its  importance  to  national  de- 
fense. When  we  think  of  national  de- 
fense and  military  supplies,  we  usually 
think  only  of  g\ins  and  tanks,  airplanes, 
rockets,  missiles,  and  so  forth.  Per- 
haps because  it  is  such  an  everyday 
item,  we  overlook  the  fact  that  next  to 
steel  in  importance  to  national  defense, 
comes  textile  and  clothing.  The  apparel 
industry  outfits  our  soldiers  from  the 
skin  out  and  must  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  supply  our  soldiers  with  what  is 
needed  by  a  world  power.  We  have 
fought  in  various  climates  from  bitter 
cold  to  steaming  jungles.  The  apparel 
industry  has  never  let  us  down  in  sup- 
plying whatever  was  required  in  weights, 
sizes,  or  fabrics. 

The  importance  of  clothing  to  the 
military  is  made  clear  in  the  reports 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  bombing  surveys 
made  during  and  after  World  War  II. 
These  surveys  show  that  the  lack  of 
proper  uniforms  had  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  enemy  armies.  Of  course, 
the  strategic  bombing  raids  were  aimed 
primarily  at  industrial  targets,  but  in 
the  process  of  knocking  out  military  in- 
stallations, railroad  yards,  munition 
plants,  and  so  forth,  other  factories  in 
the  general  areas  were  also  destroyed. 
And  when  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was 
forced  to  issue  makeshift  uniforms,  the 
soldiers  knew  that  something  was 
wrong. 

We  also  know  that  no  military  estab- 
lishment can  depend  upon  imports  of 
needed  supplies.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
on  developing  strategic  stockpiles  of  es- 
sential raw  materials.  Our  military 
must  not  depend  on  oversea  supplies  of 
clothing.  We  know  that  in  some  cate- 
gories Germany  was  dependent  on  over- 
sea supplies  for  some  clothing  during 
World  War  II.  We  know  that  our 
Government  policy  of  preclusive  buying 


kept  essential  clothing  items  from 
reaching  the  Reich  and  this  was  harm- 
ful to  the  German  Air  Force  and  to  the 
German  armies  in  Russia. 

The  strategic  bombing  surveys  also 
demonstrate  the  effect  on  civiilan 
morale  due  to  the  shortage  of  clothing. 
Next  to  food  the  lack  of  clothing  was  a 
blockbuster  so  far  as  civilian  morale 
was  concerned. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production  this  matter  is  of 
great  concern. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion springing  from  the  international 
imbalance  of  payments.  I  am  fully 
cognizant  that  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
ance and  to  ease  the  drain  on  gold,  we 
must  expand  our  exports.  I  am  un- 
willing, however,  to  expand  our  exports 
at  the  cost  of  weakening  our  national 
defense  effort.  But  it  is  not  an  either- 
or  proposition.  I  do  not  ask  that  im- 
ports be  stopped.  This  would  be  ridic- 
ulous in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
But  I  do  ask  that  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  welfare  we  find  some  way  in 
which  to  keep  our  domestic  industry 
operating  at  a  high  level  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  some  share  of  the 
American  market  for  our  friends  and 
allies  who  need  to  accumulate  dollars 
so  that  they  may  purchase  U.S.  goods. 

Adjusting  the  tariff  will  not  answer  the 
problem  because  the  flood  of  garments 
coming  into  the  United  States  is  com- 
ing primarily  from  the  Orient  and  if  the 
tariff  were  boosted  high  enough  to  dam 
this  flood,  it  would  be  so  high  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  our  European 
allies. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Pastore  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  after  exhaustive  hear- 
ings and  studies  that  we  establish 
country-by-country  category-by-cate- 
gory quotas,  is  the  effective  and  equitable 
way  to  handle  the  situation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  President 
for  his  awareness  of  this  problem  and  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet-level  Textile 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  work  it  is 
doing  to  flnd  some  way  out  of  this  quan- 
dary. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  Committee 
will  come  up  with  a  formula  that  will  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  responsibilities  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Mr  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  our  policy  on  tariffs  and 
imports.  We  should  not  be  content  with 
the  following  figures  that  can  be  drawn 
from  statistics  from  the  textile  indus- 
try which  is  so  important  to  New  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Since  1947  over  250  textile  mills  in 
New  England  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Since  1947  over  19,000  textile  jobs  have 
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been  lost.  Predictions  are  that  if  tex- 
tiles on  the  proposed  list  for  considera- 
tion at  the  next  conference  of  the  GATT 
come  up  for  negotiation  another  3.000  to 
5,000  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  concern. 
It  is  for  this  same  reason  we  should  all 
be  concerned. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  situation 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  the  Geneva  reservation  tariff  rate 
quota,  our  industries  here  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  in  New  England 
have  suffered,  are  suffering,  and  will 
continue  to  suffer  great  losses.  Not  only 
the  textile  and  jewelry  industiies  have 
been  affected,  but  it  now  appears  that 
the  wire  industries,  now  concentrated 
in  Rhode  Island,  may  well  be  affected 
by  the  new  conference. 

Taking  the  textile  industry  as  an  ex- 
ample, under  the  GRTRQ  the  5-percent 
trigger  point  has  certainly  proved  to  be 
ineffective.  Figures  show  that  in  1960 
the  trigger  point  was  reached  or  March 
4  whereas  it  was  reached  in  1959  on  May 
18.  It  seems  clear  that  the  rise  of  45 
percent  of  ad  valorem  once  the  5  per- 
cent quota  has  been  reached  is  not  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established. 

Increa.sed  imports  from  Italy,  Japan, 
Uruguay  indicate  clearly  that  everybody 
outside  the  United  States  was  doing  well 
in  the  textile  field.  What  about  our  own 
people? 

Why  can  we  not  compete?  Allega- 
tions are  that  a  great  many  countries 
are  using  sub.sidy  devices  to  circumvent 
our  tariffs.  Many  other  devices  are  em- 
ployed. Despite  section  303  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930,  no  countervailing  duties 
have  been  imjxjsed. 

Countries  such  as  Japan.  Italy,  Uru- 
guay not  only  take  advantage  of  low 
wages  and  subsidies,  but  in  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, home  looms  have  created  a  situa- 
tion that  we  here  in  the  United  States 
are  unable  to  cope  with.  In  fact,  in 
Prato.  the  claim  is  made  that  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  cloth  is  woven  in  home 
workshops.  Approximately  3.000  of  the 
5.700  looms  in  1954  were  scattered  among 
home  weavers. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  tariff  regula- 
tions are  circumvented  by  such  devices 
as  confusion  between  goods  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  wool. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
advocating  protection  of  industry  and 
big  business  by  means  of  exorbitant 
tariffs. 

Corrections  should  be  made  in  a  great 
many  areas  such  as  the  labeling  of  im- 
ports, the  weight  standards  as  against 
the  value,  alleged  subsidies,  which  fabrics 
should  be  included  in  the  production 
base,  and  whether  or  not  quotients 
should  be  set  up  for  individual  coun- 
tries. 

My  concern  is  with  the  figures  already 
quoted  as  to  jobs  lost  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  as  to  jobs  that  well  may  be 
lost  in  the  near  future  unless  we  look  at 
the  problem  more  rationally. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  encourage  aid,  promote  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  sister  nations, 
especially    those    sympathetic    to    our 


philosophy  of  government.  However,  in 
so  doing,  let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
of  doing  irreparable  harm  to  our  own 
national  economy  and  to  our  own  people, 
especially  the  workingman. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  r>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
other  Members  of  this  House  who  have 
found  it  necessary  to  speak  out  on  the 
very  serious  problems  facing  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  of  this  country 
because,  in  large  measure,  of  the  im- 
port pKjlicies  of  our  Government.  Time 
would  not  ijermit  a  full  discussion  in  de- 
tail of  the  damage  our  import  policies 
have  inflicted  on  the  various  facets  of 
the  textile  and  garment  industries.  I 
propose  to  restrict  my  remarks  to  the 
import  situation  generally  and  the  effect 
that  it  is  having  on  industries  located 
within  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
recognize  that  we  have  a  considerable 
responsibility  to  friendly  foreign  na- 
tions and  that  this  responsibility  in- 
cludes a  certain  reciprocity  of  trade.  I 
see  no  conflict  between  the  responsibility 
which  we  owe  to  friendly  foreign  na- 
tions and  that  which  we  owe  to  our  own 
industry  and  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
domestic  industry  of  this  coimtry  for 
economic  survival.  The  problem  is  not 
whether  we  should  set  up  import  bar- 
riers, but  rather  that  we  should  more 
closely  attune  imports  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  domestic  industry.  A  more  realis- 
tic import  policy  is  necessaiT  for  the 
survival  of  much  of  our  American  in- 
dustry. It  is,  likewise,  needed  to  help 
foreign  industry  adjust  more  realisti- 
cally to  what  it  can  exp>ect  from  world 
markets — especially  from  the  lush 
American  market  which  seems  now  to 
be  providing  the  incentive  for  the  rash 
of  new  industrial  construction  through- 
out the  world:  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  Hong  Kong 
area.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the 
problems  that  will  face  us  in  our  rela- 
tions with  friendly  nations  when  the  day 
comes,  as  it  must,  when  we  have  to  cut 
off  trade  with  nations  that  have  over- 
built their  industries  in  anticipation  of 
trade  with  this  country,  as  we  now  are 
inviting  them  to  do. 

I  take  hope  from  the  interest  that  the 
President  has  shown  in  this  problem, 
and  I  desire  to  commend  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  both  bodies,  as  well  as 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute and  other  trade  associations,  for 
the  thought  and  work  that  is  being  de- 
voted to  a  solution  of  this  critical  situa- 
tion. I  sincerely  pray  that  relief  will  be 
timely  and  effective,  lest  we  witness  a 
dissolution  of  much  of  our  American  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Presidents 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Textiles  has  ap- 
plied itself  earnestly  and  vigorously  to 
settling  the  issue,  but  that  much  op- 
position has  been  voiced  by  the  State 


Department.  Without  in  any  way  at- 
tempting to  minimize  the  problems  con- 
fronting that  Department,  I  would  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  the  State 
Department,  as  well  as  all  other  Depart- 
ments, correlate  its  aims  and  responsi- 
bilities with  the  practical  realities  of 
economic  survival.  There  will  be  little 
left  for  the  State  Department  to  do  if 
this  country  becomes  industrially  ema- 
ciated and  weakened  economically  from 
within  to  the  point  that  it  cannot  attend 
to  the  well-being  of  its  citizens,  let  alone 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  As  important 
as  the  function  of  the  State  Department 
is.  the  recent  gold  crisis  experienced  by 
this  country  should  serve  to  emphasize 
the  danger  involved  in  permitting  any 
one  Department  to  pursue  its  aims  and 
objectives  without  regard  to  the  practi- 
calities of  our  economic  existence. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there 
are  signs  that  the  whole  Nation  is  be- 
coming aroused  over  the  necessity  to  do 
something  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  tex- 
tile and  other  industries  in  this  country. 
Chambers  of  commerce  and  various  na- 
tional trade  associations  are  demanding 
that  relief  be  found  lest  their  industries 
perish.  National  labor  organizations 
are  realizing  that  the  wages  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  workingman 
cannot  be  maintained  in  competition 
with  virtually  uncontrolled  imports  of 
products  manufactured  by  cheap  foreign 
labor.  The  demands  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  are  being  felt  in 
the  Government  at  Washington  level, 
and  a  new  and  keener  interest  is  being 
displayed  by  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

And  in  spite  of  the  harsh  urgency  of 
the  situation.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is 
demanding  that  trade  barriers  be  set  up 
to  completely  cut  off  all  foreign  imports. 
All  that  is  being  asked  by  our  citizens  of 
their  Congress  and  their  Government  is 
that  their  interests  be  protected  by  more 
realistically  adjusting  foreign  imports  to 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  domestic 
production.  The  request  of  the  textile 
industry  is  indeed  just  and  I  think  rep- 
resents the  fair  attitude  of  other  indus- 
tries troubled  by  foreign  impKjrts.  The 
textile  industry  simply  asks  that  all  for- 
eign imports  be  restricted  mandatorily 
by  country  and  by  category  and  that  no 
country  be  allowed  to  import  more  tex- 
tiles in  any  one  year  than  that  country 
imcKjrted  in  the  annual  5-year  average 
from  1954  to  1959  inclusively. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  ix)int  paragraph  1  of  sec- 
tion VII  'Recommendations  of  Problems 
of  the  Domestic  Textile  Industry,  Sup- 
plementary Report "  made  by  special 
subcommittee — Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Rhode  Island — of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Senate,  March  14.  1961 : 

1.  As  in  our  first  report,  we  do  not  suggest 
that  our  foreign  trade  policy  has  been  the 
only  cause  of  the  loss  of  textile  Jobs.  aJid 
contraction  in  some  segments  of  the  industry. 
But  we  wish  to  point  out  again  that  an  in- 
dustry faced  with  declining  job  opjxirtunl- 
ties  feels  the  impact  of  rising  imports  more 
than  an  industry  which  Is  expanding. 

We  recommend  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade  program  every  ef- 
fort be  made  to  channel  ImportB  Into  those 
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markets  which  can  most  easily  absorb  pro- 
duction from  abroad,  and  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  avoid  further  losses  in  the  domestic 
textile  industry  with  Its  nigh  military  prior- 
ity. 

Tariff  adjustments  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Our  trade  agreementa,  treaties,  and 
commitments,  are  ba^ed  or  a  most-favored- 
natlon  policy  under  which  like  imports  are 
dutiable  at  the  same  rate  regardless  of  the 
country  of  origin.  Given  the  wide  spread  In 
labor  costs  between  Euroi>ean  and  Par  East- 
ern textile  producers,  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  set  tariff  duties  which  would  be  fair  and 
equitable. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  quotas  on 
textile  mill  products,  and  on  garments  and 
apparel,  and  on  manmade  fiber  staple,  fila- 
ments and  filament  yarn,  be  established  by 
country  and  by  category  of  product.  These 
quotas  should  be  expandable  as  the  demand 
for  these  products  Increases  over  time.  In 
establishing  the  Initial  quotas  we  recom- 
mend careful  review  of  trends  during  the 
past  10  years  In  the  establishment  of  a  base 
period.  Japan,  which  has  voluntarily  limited 
shipments  of  cotton  cloth  to  this  country 
for  almost  5  years,  should  not  be  penalized 
for  Its  efforts  to  help  us  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  Imports.  After  careful  study 
a  base  period  should  be  selected  which  would 
provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  all 
exporters  of  cloth,  and  goods  made  of  cloth, 
to   the   United   States. 

The  quotas  which  we  recommend  should 
not  be  fl.xed  for  all  time.  They  should  be 
flexible.  As  the  market  In  this  country 
grows,  imports  should  be  allowed  to  Increase. 
We  are  not  proposing  that  the  status  quo  be 
maintained. 

Also,  the  quotas  should  be  tied  to  the 
different  phases  of  the  textile  cycle  Insofar 
as  the  latter  can  be  anticipated.  For  ex- 
ample, imports  had  less  impact  on  textile 
emplo3rment,  prices,  and  profits  In  1959 — a 
year  of  cyclical  revival  In  textiles — than  In 
1960.  a  year  of  cyclical  decline.  The  drop 
In  1960  was  much  worse  than  It  would  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  a  sharp  rise  In  Imports. 

We  recognize  that  this  will  not  be  a  popu- 
lar proposal,  but  we  consider  It  essential  and 
urgent.  And  we  feel  there  Is  no  other  al- 
ternative. We  do  not  share  the  alarm  Df 
those  who  believe  that  the  ImfXDsitlon  of 
quotas  would  be  totally  disruptive  of  for- 
eign relations.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  we 
can  eliminate  some  of  the  uncertainty  about 
what  the  future  is  to  bring  there  will  be 
benefits  for  the  textile  Industries  of  friendly 
nations  as  well  as  for  the  domestic  textile 
Industry.  It  is  our  view  that  a  number  of 
nations  are  devoting  a  disproportionate 
share  of  their  resources  to  the  production  of 
textiles  for  export.  A  chronic  tendency 
toward  world  overcapacity,  and  the  severe 
price  competition  which  this  engenders,  con- 
tribute to  the  Instability  of  textile  proauc- 
tion  In  countries  other  than  our  own.  If 
these  nations'  textile  Industries  cotild  know 
In  advance  the  volume  of  cloth,  yarn,  and 
fiber  which  the  American  market  will  absorb 
e;ich  year,  they  could  plan  their  own  pro- 
duction accordingly  and  at  least  minimize 
the  risk  of  producing  more  cloth,  yarn,  and 
fiber  than  they  could  possibly  hope  to  dis- 
pose of  In  a  given  year. 

Voluntary  quotas  Instituted  by  other  na- 
tions will  not  solve  the  problem,  unless 
these  are  established  by  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment with  all  countries  involved.  Even  then 
It  would  be  possible  for  nations  which  have 
never  shipped  textile  products  to  us  In  the 
past  to  begin  exporting  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  Interests  of 
consumers.  But  given  the  market  structure 
In  textiles,  which  Is  characterized  by  ag- 
gressive price  competition,  we  feel  that  the 
c  infumer  will  not  suffer  from  the  regula- 
tion of  International  trade  in  textile  mill 
products.  A  substantial  volume  of  foreign 
cloth,  yarn,  fiber,  and  made-up  goods,  would 


be  permitted  to  enter  the  country  under 
the  quotas  which  we  propose.  Because  of 
lower  costs  in  other  nations  these  would  sell 
at  prices  below  domestically  produced  cloth, 
and  would  continue  to  affect  domestic  prices 
as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Another  argument  is  sure  to  be  raised.  It 
will  be  pointed  out  that  the  establishment 
and  management  of  a  system  of  quotas  will 
bo  a  difficult,  some  would  say  Impossible, 
task.  Other  nations  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, however.  In  regulating  international 
trade  In  textile  mill  products.  We  doubt 
that  the  problems  would  be  as  difficult  as 
some  suggest  they  might  be.  And  we  repeat 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  estab- 
lish an  appropriate  base  period  for  the  de- 
termination of  quotas  to  permit  fair  treat- 
ment to  all  friendly  nations  now  exporting 
textile  mill  products  to  us. 

Over  the  past  lew  years  it  has  become 
apparent  that -this  and  other  aspects  of 
our  foreign  policy  are  nonpartisan  in 
nature  and  bipartisan  in  support.  As  a 
rule  this  is  good  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  because  it  serves  to  demonstrate 
internal  purpo.se  and  strength  to  other 
nations.  But  bipartisanship  can  like- 
wise be  troublesome  and  dangerous  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  American  people 
because  it  is  difficult  for  the  public  to 
implement  its  will  through  change  of  ad- 
ministration. It  is  important,  then,  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  give  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
we  delegate  our  authority  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  State  Department,  or 
even  the  President,  because  this  situa- 
tion involves  responsibilities  to  individ- 
ual segments  of  our  country,  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  Nation  and  to  the  free  world. 

I  represent  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas.  My  di-strict  is  not  un- 
like many  other  congressional  districts 
throughQut  the  United  States  and  de- 
pends for  its  economy  on  a  wholesome 
combination  of  industry,  agriculture, 
poultry,  ranching,  petroleum-minerals, 
seafood — shrimp — military  installations, 
tourist  trade,  and  so  forth.  With  few 
exceptions,  every  facet  of  the  economy  of 
my  congressional  district  is  sufTering 
from  the  importation  of  foreign  made 
products. 

The  importation  of  shrimp,  aluminum, 
petroleum,  beef,  broom  corn,  garments, 
and  textiles — both  natural  and  man- 
made — to  mention  a  few,  has  reached  a 
point  that  it  has  created  a  crisis  that 
threatens  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  our 
economy.  For  example,  there  is  located 
in  New  Braunfels — population  12.000 — 
Tex.,  the  Mission  Valley  Mills,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  gingham 
manufacturing  plants  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  I  have  just 
recently  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Mr.  H.  C.  McKenna.  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Mission  Valley  Mills: 

Last  week  the  administration  Increased  the 
price  of  our  cotton  4  cents  per  p>ound  and 
the  subsidy  paid  our  foreign  competitors  to 
8'/2  cents  per  pound.  Without  mandatory 
quotas  on  gingham  by  countries  based  on 
5-year  average  1954-59  this  added  biu-den 
spells  the  death  of  Mission  Valley  Mills  and 
the  Jobs  of  1,200  people. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion in  New  Braunfels  and  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna. I  am  confident  this  is  no  threat 
or  bluff,  but  a  sincere  statement  of  a 
tragic  fact.    The  situation  that  exists  in 


New  Braunfels  exists  in  varying  degrees 
in  Corpus  Christi,  Cuero.  Beeville,  Aran- 
sas Pass,  Bishop,  Nixon,  Gonzales,  Alice. 
Kingsville,  Sinton,  and  other  cities  and 
communities  in  my  congressional  district 
and  throughout  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  situation  in  the  textile  and  gar- 
ment industry  in  Texas  is  indeed  bleak, 
and  I  desire  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  facts,  statistics,  and  recom- 
mendations which  I  have  received  from 
Texas  industrial  soiuces  which  I  consider 
to  be  highly  reliable. 

THI     FACTS 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  United 
States,  ajraditlonal  net  exporter  of  textiles, 
became  a  net  Importer  In  1956. 

Imports  reached  an  alltlme  high  In  1960. 

Cotton  yarn  imports  were  less  than  1  mil- 
lion pounds  In  1958;  jum{>ed  to  over  14  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1960. 

Cotton  cloth  imports,  at  an  alltlme  high 
in  1959.  doubled  In  1960. 

Mmmade  fiber  (rayon,  etc)  fabrics  Im- 
ports doubled  between  1958  and  1959. 

Import  of  wool  fabrics  rose  86  percent  In 
last  3  years. 

Apparel  Imports  Increased  70  percent  In 
past  2  years. 

C.irpet  imports  have  doubled  since  1958 

Fifty-six  thousand  textile  workers  lost 
their  Jobs  In  1960. 

THE    TREND    AND    WHERE    IT    WILL    LEAD 

The  trend  of  foreign  textile  Imports  Into 
the  United  States  over  the  past  10  years  has 
been  such  that  If  It  continues  unabated 
during  the  next  10  years  It  will  completely 
replace  the  domestic  Industry  which  will  be 
•ntlrely  liquidated.  Over  2i/,  million  work- 
ers win  lose  their  Jobs  In  the  textile  and 
related  Industries. 

WHAT  SHOtTLD  BE  DONXt 

The  only  sound  and  satisfactory  solution 
Is  the  establishment  of  mandatory  quotas 
by  country  and  by  categ-ory. 

HOW  SHOULD  IT  BE  DONE? 

Quotas  should  be  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident Of  the  United  States  under  authority 
of  the  national  security  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act 

WHElf    SHOULD    IT    BE    DONE? 

At  once.  Early  In  1961.  Delay  only  In- 
creases the  dam.tge  and  serves  no  construc- 
tive purpose. 


Apparel  manufacturers  in  Texas.. 
Textile  mills  In  Texas: 

Cloth  manufacturers  only 

(employees) 

Bales  of  cotton  used  annually... 
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8,566 
176.  500 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  193  addressed  to  this  subject 
and  which  I  wish  to  commend  most  seri- 
oasly  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I 
desire  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  193  bt  Con- 
gressman John  Young,  of  Texas 

Whereas  the  BUghty- fifth  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  In 
August  1958,  authorizing  the  President  with- 
in a  four-year  period  to  reduce  existing  cus- 
toms duties  up  to  20  per  centum; 

Whereas  an  International  conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  will  be  convened  In  the 
autumn  of  1960  and  continue  Into  1961; 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  85-686)  Is  engaged  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  list  of  products  upon  which  the 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  offer  fur- 
ther duty  reductions,  up  to  20  per  centtun, 
at  such  International  conferences; 
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Whereas  profound  changes  In  the  Inter- 
national competitive  standing  of  the  United 
States  producers  have  occurred  since  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1958: 

Whereas  Imports  have  increased  sharply 
since  the  passage  cf  said  Act  while  exports 
have  declined,  thus  contributing  to  the 
mounting  deficits  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  In  the  total  foreign  account,  which  in 

1958  attained  the  magnitude  of  $3,400,000,000, 
and  an  estimated  H.000.000,000  or  more  in 
1959; 

Whereas  the  gold  outflow  in  partial  satis- 
faction of  these  deficits  since  January  1958 
has  exceeded  $3,500,000,000,  while  the  stock 
of  gold  at  Fort  Kncx  has  fallen  to  a  level  of 
$19  500.000,000  against  which  foreign  claims 
of  more  than  $18,OO<D.0O0.000  are  outstanding, 
approximately  $16,000,000,000  of  which  could 
be  withdrawn  on  demand; 

Whereas  prevention  of  a  disastrous  out- 
flow of  gold  to  foreign  countries  adds  to  the 
pressure  on  the  Treasury  Department  to 
offer  higher  Interest  rates  on  Its  current  and 
future  borrowings,  thus  adding  to  the  out- 
lay for  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  the 
Interest  service  on  which  has  already  reached 
the  level  of  $9,600,000,000  annually  and  bids 
fair  to  rise  appreciably,  thus  adding  to  the 
national  budget  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  fixed  charges; 

Whereas  Imports  as  a  whole  in  1959  rose 
approximately  22  per  centum  compared  with 
1958,  while  those  from  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries rose  more  sharply,  notably  54  per  cen- 
tum from  Japan  In  the  first  nine  months  of 

1959  compared  with  the  same  period  In  1958. 
and  43  per  centum  from  Europe  during  the 
same  period,  thus  reflecting  the  sharpened 
competitive  advantage  that  has  been  gained 
by  other  industrial  countries  over  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  moved 
from  the  position  of  a  leading  export  na- 
tion in  a  number  of  Items  that  are  products 
of  mass  production  and  therefore  the  out- 
put of  our  most  advanced  Industries  tech- 
nologically, among  them  being  automobiles, 
steel,  sewing  machines,  and  typewriters,  thus 
reflecting  the  startling  loss  of  technological 
leadership  by  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  that  enjoy  a  wage  differential  in 
comparison  with  this  country; 

Whereas  numerous  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  in  the  past  two  years  made 
arrangements  to  manufacture  abroad  as  a 
means  of  gaining  lower  production  costs 
and  enabling  them  to  supply  foreign  mar- 
kets from  abroad  rather  than  from  the 
United  States  and  in  some  Instances  to  ship 
Into  the  United  States  from  branches  estab- 
lished abroad,  thus  reducing  opportunities 
for  employment  of  American  workers,  and 
foreclosing  American  suppliers  of  materials 
and  parts  to  domestic  Industry,  and  small 
American  companies  that  lack  the  capital 
resources  to  invest  In  foreign  facilities  from 
participating  In  the  economic  growth  repre- 
sented by  such  use  of  United  States  capi- 
tal, thereby  producing  the  total  effect  of 
shrinking  American  Industrial  power  and 
diminishing  tax  revenues  at  a  time  when 
the  cold-war  costs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  mounting; 

Whereas  the  shrinkage  of  United  States 
exports  would  be  much  more  severe  than 
has  In  fact  been  registered  but  for  the  ex- 
tensive subsidization  of  certain  crop  exports, 
notably  raw  cotton  and  wheat; 

Whereas  such  subsidization  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  exports  adds  to  the  burden  on 
the  Treasury  and  thus  cannot  be  looked  to 
for  correction  of  the  deficit  position  of  our 
total   foreign   account; 

Whereas  the  productivity  of  labor  In  other 
industrial  countries  has  taken  a  notable  leap, 
stimulated  In  great  degree  by  some  $25,000,- 
000.000  In  modern  machinery  and  equipment 
shipped  abroad  by  the  United  States  during 
the   past   seven    years,    thus    increasing   the 
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competitive  advantage  of  foreign  pro<lucers, 
particularly  in  the  absence  of  any  significant 
Increase  In  foreign  wage  rates  compared  with 
those  prevailing  In  this  country; 

Whereas  American  Industry  may  expect  In- 
creasingly sharp  and  distressing  competition 
from  abroad  because  of  the  generally  weaker 
bargaining  powers  of  foreign  labor  unions 
compared  with  those  of  this  country,  thus 
offering  no  hope  of  any  closing  of  the  cost 
differential  between  foreign  and  domestic 
producers  In  the  foreseeable  future; 

Whereas  this  competition,  already  severe 
and  capturing  progressively  larger  shares  of 
our  home  market  for  numerotis  products, 
win  create  grave  problems  of  survival  for 
some  of  our  Industries  and  of  maintaining 
in  such  Industries  an  American  B<;ale  of 
wages  and  the  enjoyment  of  an  American 
standard  of  living  for  their  workers,  even 
without  further  tariff  reductions  by  the 
United  States;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  now  apparent  that  American 
subsidy  of  foreign  textiles  together  with  in- 
sufficient and  Inadequate  regulation  of  tex- 
tile imports  has  rendered  domestic  textiles 
Incapable  of  competing  with  foreig;i-made 
textiles  on  the  American  market  and  has 
created  a  situation  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry  cannot  survive:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress — 

1 1 )  that  the  United  States  should  grant  no 
further  tariff  reductions  In  the  forthcoming 
tariff  negotiations  under  the  auspice.',  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  In 
1960  and  1961.  notwithstanding  the  author- 
ization contained  In  Public  Law  85-686. 
known  as  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1958; 

(2)  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  conduct  an  Investigation 
either  through  the  State  Department  or  as 
the  President  may  otherwise  direct  to  deter- 
mine and  report  to  the  Congress  the  slgnlfi- 
cnnce.  extent,  and  effect  of  the  limitations 
other  than  tariffs  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries on  exports  from  the  United  States  and 
the  extent  to  which  £U  h  limltatloiis  are 
removed  during  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  either  as  a  result  of  the  activities  pres- 
ently being  pursued  by  the  State  Department 
or  otherwise;  and 

(3)  that  a  mandatory  quota  be  In.stltuted 
Immediately  on  textile  imports  by  category 
and  by  countries,  and  that  no  country  be 
allowed  to  import  In  any  single  year  more 
than  that  country  Imported  on  an  annual 
average  from  1954  to  1959  Inclusively. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  First.  I  want  to 
compliment  our  colleague  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson]  and  our  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Dorn]  for  request- 
ing this  time  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  from  the  43  States  which  are  af- 
fected by  this  very  vital  subject  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  their 
views  to  the  Congress  and  placing  them 
on  the  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  particularly  hopeful  that 
the  executive  department,  which  has  the 
power  to  apply  quotas  by  category  and 
by  coimtry,  will  be  impres.^ed  with  the 
information  which  this  debate  will  re- 
veal. At  this  point  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press to  the  President  the  thanks  of  our 
committee  \yhich  visited  with  him  re- 
cently for  the  fine  and  sympathetic  hear- 
ing and  considerations  accorded  us. 

I  am  interested  in  this  subject  for  two 
reasons.    One  is  that  my  State  has  his- 


torically been  a  garment-producing 
State.  There  are  scores  of  garment 
factories  throughout  Mississippi  and 
particularly  my  district  which  have  suf- 
fered for  a  long  time,  and  their  em- 
ployees have  suffered,  too.  from  these 
imports.  Two  of  our  plants  recently 
closed,  very  largely  because  of  this  very 
situation.  There  are  now  several  other 
plants  wliich  are  on  a  2-  or  3 -day  work- 
week. The  reason  for  these  short  work- 
weeks definitely  re5ts  within  the  problem 
of  imported  goods — goods  made  with 
very  low  cost  labor  and  with  which  we 
cannot  possibly  compete.  The  only  so- 
lution to  this  ever  worsening  problem 
is  the  imposition  of  quotas. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  I  speak, 
and  that  is  on  behalf  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  America,  and  particularly  of 
Mississippi  which  is  a  leading  cotton 
producing  State.  We  have  many  im- 
PKjrtant  industries  in  our  country  and  we 
are  all  inclined  to  think  that  those  clos- 
est to  us  are  the  most  important.  But 
cotton  is  important,  very  important,  to 
the  entire  national  economy.  Cotton 
provides  much  employment  in  manufac- 
turing, warehousing,  transportation, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  just  to  men- 
tion a  few.  I  doubt  that  any  other 
commodity  makes  for  so  many  jobs 
among  our  people.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  maintain  a  strong 
domestic  cotton  economy. 

The  importation  of  cotton  goods  now 
amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  600.000 
bales  per  year.  It  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. With  eveiT  increase  our  own 
economy  is  proportionately  reduced. 
We  have  a  law  which  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  raw  cotton  above  30.000 
bales  annually.  This  law  is  being  cir- 
cumvented by  the  importation  of  cotton 
goods.  Some  argue  that  these  goods 
are  made  with  American  cotton.  This 
is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 
Some  of  it  is  American  cotton  but  only 
a  small  amount.  Six  of  every  seven 
bales  of  these  foreign-made  cotton  goods 
are  grown  in  foreign  cotton  producing 
countries.  Some  of  this  cotton  is  even 
grown  in  Russia,  in  China  and  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

I  thing  it  is  quite  important  that  we 
put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  cotton 
garments  made  from  cotton  grown  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  And  certainly 
if  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong  domes- 
tic cotton  economy,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial in  time  of  a  national  emergency, 
appropriate  quotas  should  be  applied  to 
the  importation  of  all  cotton  merchan- 
dise. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  against 
the  reciprocal  trade  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  a  short  while  ago  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson].  I 
did  not  want  to  vote  against  it  but  with 
my  cotton  farmers  and  garment  work- 
ers suffering  as  they  were  from  imported 
cotton  goods,  no  other  course  was  open 
to  me.  I  recognize  the  necessity  of 
reciprocal  trade.  I  know  we  cannot  live 
in  the  world  alone.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  reciprocal  trade  means  that  my  cot- 
ton farmers  and  garment  plant  work- 
ers are  to  be  sacrificed  as  expendable, 
then  I  cannot  support  reciprocal  trade 
legislation  any  further.  I  am  going  to 
take  my  stand  with  my  people. 
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These  industries,  the  cotton  industry 
and  the  garment  industry*,  are  impor- 
tant to  the  national  economy.  They  are 
essential  to  national  defense.  They  are 
entitled  to  reasonable  protection.  The 
application  of  quotas  is  the  way  to  af- 
ford the.n  that  protection.  I  do  hope 
the  executive  department  will  agree 
with  us  and  subsequently  apply  appro- 
priate quotas 

I  thank  my  distinguished  and  able 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  apologize  for  taking  so 
much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener  ! . 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
representative  of  the  greatest  textile- 
producing  congressional  district  in  this 
country  and  perhaps  the  greatest  textile 
area  in  the  world,  I  want  to  express  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Vinson  1  not  only  my  appreciation 
but  the  appreciation  which  I  know  the 
people  of  our  area  have  for  his  outstand- 
ing activity  as  chairman  of  the  informal 
House  Committee  on  Textile  Imports.  I 
am  delighted  that  in  connection  with 
this  effort  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
one  of  the  14  or  15  members  of  that 
committee.  There  is  no  subject  more 
vital  to  the  area  of  North  Carolina  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  than  this 
battle  which  we  now  have  for  the  sur- 
vival of  a  great  industry. 

Just  yesterday  I  was  astounded  to  read 
in  the  press,  the  Charlotte  News,  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  that  an  organization 
named  the  Committee  for  National 
Trade  Policy  was  casting  some  reflection 
upon  the  approach  which  many  of  us 
are  taking  in  the  service  of  the  interests 
of  our  Nation. 

Textxle   Import   Moves   Opposed 

Washington. — A  group  of  U.S.  industrial- 
ists has  opposed  moves  to  place  new  restric- 
tions on  textiles  Imported  by  the  United 
States. 

The  group.  Joined  In  the  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  Policy,  yesterday  made  public 
a  memorandum  on  what  it  said  was  "the  new 
offensive  mounted  by  the  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try." The  memorandum  has  been  forwarded 
to  President  Kennedy. 

The  directors  of  the  committee  are  28 
executives  from  U.S.  manufacturing  and  Im- 
porting Arms.  The  chairman  Is  Sidney  A. 
Swensrud   of  Pittsburgh. 

"The  textile  indu-stry."  the  committee  said, 
"has  not  yet  proved  a  case  of  serious  injury 
before  the  regularly  constituted  agencies 
authorized  by  law  to  make  a  finding  of 
Injury." 

"It  U  our  Judgment,"  the  memorandum 
said,  "that  the  injurious  effect  of  textile 
Imports   has    beeen    exaggerated." 

The  committee  accused  the  textile  indxis- 
tr>-  of  taking  a  political  .ipproach  in  making 
restrictions,  and  of  bypassing  accepted  pro- 
cedures and   criteria. 

Import  quotas,  the  committee  said,  rep- 
resent an  injurious  intrusion  of  government 
Into  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  think  that  this  news  story,  if  ac- 
curate, reflects  a  total  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  this  committee, 
headed  by  Mr.  Swensrud  who.  I  under- 
stand, is  merely  the  echo  of  the  voice 
of  Charles  P.  Taft. 

When  they  say  that  the  textile  import 
situation    has    been    exaggerated,    they 


are  ignoring  the  facts  which  have  been 
so  eloquently  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
FlyntI.  which  facts  are  available  to  any 
American.  I  want  to  say  to  them  and 
to  others  of  like  mind  that  when  we  lose 
opportunities  for  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  people  every  year  in  the  textile 
industry  in  this  country,  when  we  be- 
come a  net  importer  rather  than  a  net 
exporter  of  textile  products,  then  we 
are  not  exaggerating  the  problem  which 
is  confronting  our  people. 

They  say  we  are  trying  to  bypass  the 
established  procedure  of  going  through 
the  Tariff  Commission.  The  plain  and 
simple  fact  is  that  in  the  past  few 
months,  28  opportunities  have  been 
given  for  relief  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  American  industry,  and  in 
only  6  of  those  cases  was  that  relief 
granted.  After  the  Tariff  Commission 
granted  relief  in  the  6  cases,  they  were 
overruled  in  4  of  the  cases.  So.  we  only 
had  two  instances  where  this  so-called 
orderly  procedure  has  resulted  in  serv- 
ing the  people  of  this  country. 

Recently,  a  brochure  came  over  my 
desk  from  one  of  our  outstanding  tex- 
tile fiber  firms  entitled  "Aren't  We  the 
Funny  Ones?"  It  is  illustrated  and.  of 
course,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  il- 
lustrations in  the  Record,  but  I  would 
like  to  read  the  brief  legend  which  ap- 
pears in  this  little  publication.     It  says: 

During  the  first  30  years  of  this  century. 
we  worked  hard  and  learned  how  to  make 
more  and  more  with  less  and  less  labor. 
Our  standard  of  living  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  as  the  rate  of  productivity  Increased. 
In  addition,  we  had  relatively  high  tariff 
protection.  During  the  world  depression  in 
the  early  thirty's,  we  reduced  the  tariffs  to 
trv  to  Improve  world  trade.  Then  came 
World    War   n. 

After  the  war  we  spent  billions  of  tax 
dollars  building  modern  plants  for  former 
allies  and  enemies.  We  taught  them  how  to 
run  these  factories  and  sell  their  products 
even  in  the  United  States.     We  are  funny. 

In  addition,  we  reduced  tariffs  until  today 
they  average  only  5  percent.  We  really  are 
funny. 

Foreign  wages  are  only  a  fraction  of  ours, 
and  living  standards  are  correspondingly 
lower.  Foreign  countries  with  new  machines 
but  low  wages  can  undersell  us  not  only 
in  world  markets  but  In  this  country.  Many 
plants  have  had  to  close  and  people  were 
forced  out  of  their  Jobs. 

Imports  of  apparel  alone  In  1959  repre- 
sent 97  U.S.  factories  each  employing  250 
people.  In  addition,  it  has  been  determined 
that  for  every  manufacturing  Job  there  are 
2  6  people  furnishing  services. 

We  certainly  cant  help  others  if  our  own 
industrial  system  is  being  weakened.  We 
are  a  bighearted  lot.  So  where  are  we? 
Caught  In  a  squeeze.  What  can  we  do? 
Sit  In  the  corner  and  weep?  No.  Lower 
our  wages  and  living  standards?  No.  In- 
crease our  efficiency?  We  have  reached  a 
point  where  this  is  difficult  to  do.  Or  fight 
for  our  very  existence  by  shouting  from 
the  housetop  to  the  American  consumer  and 
to  our  legislators? 

If  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  as 
funny  as  we  say  we  are  we  would  appreciate 
your  contacting  your  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  asking  that  something  be  done. 

I  think  that,  simply  stated  as  it  is  in 
this  publication,  we  get  the  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  being 
fair  to  many  colleagues  who  desire  to 


be  heard  upon  this  subject  I  would  like 
to  close  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Three  Years  of  Textile 
Foreign  Trade"  which  was  recently 
m  liled  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man  from   North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

Three  Years  of  Textile  Foreign  Trade — 
United  States  Loses  Export  Markets  as 
Imports   Rise 

The  textile  Import  record  for  1960  has 
now  been  written.  It  Is  now  a  fact  that 
the  prophecies  of  1958  and  1959  have  come 
true.  There  has  been  no  letup  In  the 
sharply  rising  levels  of  textile  Imports  from 
lands  whose  workers'  wages  are  at  rates  Il- 
legal in  the  United  States.  Cotton  cloth  and 
cotton  yarn  Imports  are  representative  of 
what  Is  happening  throughout  the  textile 
Industry. 

In  1958  US  imports  of  cotton  cloth  were 
approximately  142  million  square  yards. 
These  Imports  increased  to  242  million 
square  yards  In  1959 — nearly  doubling  from 
the  already  high  1958  level.  Cotton  cloth 
Imports  Jumped  to  a  new  record  high  of 
455  million  square  yards  In  1960 

This  trend  is  unmistakable.  Not  only  Is 
the  Impart  level  at  a  record  high,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  Is  such  that,  If  It  continues 
unchecked,  the  entire  market  for  domestic 
cloth  will  be  supplied  by  foreign  production. 
An  even  sharper  rate  of  increase  Is  seen 
in  cotton  yarn  imports.  After  a  steep  rise 
from  1958  to  1959.  cotton  yarn  Imports  shot 
up  from  about  14  million  pounds  In  1959 
to  15  1  million  pounds  in  1960. 

No  fiber  and  no  fabric  of  the  U.S.  textile 
Industry  Is  insulated  from  this  onrush  of 
foreign  competition.  For  example.  Imports 
of  manmade  fiber  fabrics,  which  averaged 
about  5  million  pounds  In  1958.  doubled  to 
more  than  11  million  pounds  In  1959  and 
continued  at  over  10  million  pounds  In  1960 
Woven  wool  cloth  Imports  moved  up  from 
about  34  million  square  yards  In  1958  to  47 
million  yards  In  1959  and  attained  a  new 
level  of  62  million  square  yards  In  1960 

Broad  silk  fabrics,  recorded  at  about  55 
million  square  yairds  in  1958,  rose  to  81  mil- 
lion yards  In  1959  and  continued  at  72  mil- 
lion yards  in  1960. 

The  same  alarming  trends  appear  beyond 
the  cloth  manufacturing  end  of  the  textile 
Industry — in  apparel  import  statistics.  From 
a  level  of  $138  million  worth  of  apparel 
products  in  1958  to  $202  million  In  1959 
there  was  an  additional  Increase  of  13  per- 
cent to  $220  million  worth  of  apparel  prod- 
ucts imported  In  1960. 

While  other  examples  can  be  drawn  from 
the  multiplicity  of  textile  products  that  flow 
Into  the  United  States  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries. It  is  significant  to  understand  that 
U.S.  textile  trade  has  been  reversed  In  re- 
cent years.  The  United  States  has  lost  Its 
historical  position  as  a  net  exporter  of  textile 
manufactures. 

The  United  States  moved  $14  billion 
worth  of  textile  manufactures  Into  world 
markets  in  1947  and  absorbed  $366  million 
worth  of  foreign-made  textile  manufactures. 
By  1957  these  textile  exports  had  dropped  to 
$667  million,  but  Imports  had  Increased  to 
$635  million.  In  1958,  exports  of  textile 
manufactures  of  $600  million  failed  to  equal 
the  $636  million  Imports.  The  Import  bal- 
ance was  $36  million.  By  1960  Imports  had 
risen  to  $932  million,  while  textile  exports 
were  $694  million — a  net  Import  balance  of 
$238   million   worth  of   textile   products. 

The  Impact  of  these  trends  on  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile Industry  with  Its  billions  of  dollars  In- 
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vested  in  machinery  and  equipment  Is  clear 
to  see.  Uncertainty  about  spending  for  new 
plants  and  equipment  In  the  United  States 
and  increased  search  overseas  for  possible  In- 
vestment In  textile  plants  In  countries  where 
foreign  governments  favor  the  development 
ol  Industry  Is  the  logical  outcome. 
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At  Me  same  time,  the  U.S.  Government 
continWes  to  pursue  a  two.prlce  cotton  pro- 
gram under  which  domestic  mills  must  buy 
U.S.  raw  cotton  and  pay  25  percent  more 
than  the  special  export  prices  provided  to 
foreign  mills.  And  wage  rates  paid  by  these 
same  foreign  manufacturers  range  from  one- 

■year  summary  of  textile  foreign  trade 


half    to    as    low    as    one-tenth    the    average 
wages  paid  by  U.S.  Industry. 

Such  raw  material  cost  and  wage  advan- 
tages held  by  foreign  textile  manufacturers, 
over  which  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  has  no 
control  whatever  places  the  U.S.  Industry  In 
an  Intolerable  competitive  position. 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  I  suppose.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished natives  of  my  home  town  is  the 
able  and  splendid  gentleman  who  is  the 
founder  and  head  of  Burlington  Indus- 
tries. Spencer  Love.  Recently  he  made 
a  very  significant  statement  under  the 
heading  of  "Unemployment  and  Foreign 
Trade."' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  this  distinguished  citizen  of 
Gaston  County  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

Unkmplotment  and  Foreign  Trade 

(By  Spencer  Love,  chairman  and  president, 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc.) 

We  In  the  textile  Industry  believe  that 
American  trade  policy  Is  outmoded,  un- 
realistic and  based  on  erroneous  concepts  of 
today's   world    conditions. 

The  Import,  trade  and  foreign  Investment 
policies  as  encouraged  and  practised  over 
the  last  decade  will  in  our  opinion  continue 
to  expand  our  home  roster  of  unemployed. 
President  Kennedy  has  shown  great  concern 
over  depressed  areas  and  the  need  for  help- 
ing them.  If  he  cannot,  however,  correct 
some  basic  trade  concepts  he  will  find  new 
trouble  areas  springing  up  about  as  fast  as 
he  can  remedy  those  already  existing.  Many 
such  areas  are  as  a  result  of  the  shrinking 
of  the  textile  and  allied  Industries  which 
alone  directly  employ  over  2  million  people. 

The  concept  that  more  and  more  trade  of 
any  sort  is  good  per  se,  and  tends  toward 
world  peace  and  growth  Is  a  basically  er- 
roneous one.  Imports  or  expansions  of 
manufactured  goods  coming  into  one  coun- 
try from  another  which  tend  to  undercut 
existing  domestic  Industries  already  operat- 
ing at  less  than  capacity  can  be  strong  Ir- 
ritants to  good  relationships,  and  can  create 
serious  repercussions  and   antagonisms. 

Except  for  some  few  notable  exceptions  we 
appear  to  be  the  only  so-called  free  and 
thoroughly  industrialized  nation  where  there 
Is  substantial  unemployment  which  Is  tol- 
erating increa.'^lng  Imports  of  manufactured 
articles.  At  the  same  time  billions  of  our 
capital  are  going  abroad  Into  countries  where 
such  expansion  of  capital  Is  not  particularly 
needed,  mainly  because  there  appears  to  be  a 


better  Investment  return  abroad.  In  many 
Instances — and  mark  this — many  manufac- 
turers who  are  investing  abroad  have  their 
eye  on  ultimately  bringing  these  more 
cheaply  manufactured  Items  back  Into  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  who  will  ap- 
prove a  drive  for  increasing  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  as  a  worthy  endeavor.  At  the 
same  time  they  know  and  say  privately  that 
It  Is  foollsli  to  think  that  we  can  importantly 
Increase  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
against  growing  and  Intensified  worldwide 
competition  from  cheap  labor  countries. 
Many  of  those  who  give  lipservice  to  the 
export  drive  are  quietly  placing  large  sums  of 
their  new  Investment  money  Into  plants 
overseas. 

Current  trade  policy  evolved  when  our  only 
major  competition  in  manufacttired  goods 
was  from  the  old  Western  European  Indus- 
tries who  were  way  behind  us  in  mass  pro- 
duction methods.  Now  we  find  ourselves 
faced  with  a  rapidly  advancing  technology 
in  the  Western  European  countries  and  even 
more  rapid  advances  In  the  cheap  labor  ori- 
ental countries — also  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Middle  East — not  to  mention  what  we 
will  soon  be  facing  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Attempts  to  make  adjustments  to 
these  rapidly  changing  conditions  via  the 
tariff  route  are  bound  to  be  abortive,  be- 
cause tariffs  high  enough  to  give  reasonable 
protection  against  the  exploitation  of  ori- 
ental and  coolie  labor  would  be  prohibitive 
to  the  traditional  amounts  of  specialties 
from  our  European  neighbors  and  friends. 
GATT  is  admittedly  out  of  date  and  no  longer 
able  to  cope  with  present  situations,  such  as 
the  regional  trading  blocs. 

In  the  textile  industry  our  competition 
comes  from  all  over  the  world.  The  Western 
Eurof>ean  countries  hare  wage  scales  some- 
thing under  half  of  ours.  In  addition  they 
can  buy  most  of  their  raw  materials  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  we  can.  They  can 
even  secure  our  own  cotton  at  about  25  per- 
cent off  our  supported  price  and  send  it  back 
to  us  in  manufactured  goods.  Such  coun- 
tries as  Hong  Kong.  Japan.  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  many  others  with  efficient 
plants  have  wage  scales  far  lower  than  Eu- 
rope and  constitute  a  threat  to  Western 
Europeans  as  well  as  to  us.  In  these  opera- 
tions low  wages,  low  raw  material  costs,  low 
overhead,  low  taxes  and  the  absence  of  pro- 
tective laws  for  labor  can  be  exploited  to  the 
fullest.  Even  with  all  our  productivity  and 
versatility  only  a  fool  would  claim  we  can 
compete  with  such  conditions  under  our 
wage  scales  and  other  rules.     Make  no  mis- 


take— these    people    have    modern    plants — 
they  are  efficient  and  resourceful. 

In  all  the  countries  I  have  named,  tech- 
nological progress  over  decades  has  been 
leapfrogged  and  in  the  Orient  wages  are  10 
to  20  percent  of  our  legal  minimum.  Many 
of  these  countries  tend  to  concentrate  their 
expansion  in  a  few  products  such  as  textiles. 
Our  present  i)ollcy  encourages  overexpan- 
sion,  often  gives  them  our  machines  and 
know-how  and  will  ultimately  permit  them 
to  wreck  the  established  markets  of  the 
highly  advanced  Western  World. 

Lest  you  feel  I  am  making  a  spyeciflc  at- 
tack on  the  Japanese  may  I  say  that  the 
Japanese  were  smart  enough  to  understand 
these  dangers  and  their  Inevitable  conse- 
quences to  international  good  will  and  nego- 
tiated rea.sonable  textile  quotas  about  4 
years  ago  through  our  Government.  The 
Japanese  should  be  commended  for  so  doing. 
The  Japanese,  however,  now  feel  frustrated 
and  irritated  over  this  because,  while  they 
have  been  living  within  reasonable  limits, 
other  areas  have  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  expanded  enormously  their  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

Over  the  last  year  or  two  the  largest  ex- 
pansions in  Imported  textiles  have  come 
from  or  through  the  Hong  Kong  area.  I 
hardly  need  point  out  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse  along  lines  of  International  peace  or 
good  will,  or  other  moral  Justlllcation.  for 
bringing  enormous  prosperity  to  the  limited 
few  who  are  exploiting  the  Hong  Kong  sit- 
uation. It  doesn't  take  much  imagination 
to  understand  why  the  Japanese  are  quite 
restive  and  threatening  to  reverse  their  pres- 
ent policy  of  self-restraint. 

The  Importance  of  early  action  cannot  be 
minimized.  Imports  have  more  than 
doubled  over  the  last  couple  of  years  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  Increase  we  will  have  no 
Industry  left  worth  mentioning  In  5  or  6 
years.  New  capital  Is  sedulously  avoiding 
our  Industry,  as  witnessed  by  the  price  of 
our  securities.  Yet  once  these  countries 
have  gained  specific  footholds  In  our  mark- 
ets, limitations  cutting  back  such  positions 
could  be  a  source  of  serious  friction,  when 
by  contrast  there  could  be  very  little  com- 
plaint against  setting  up  reasonable  quotas 
or  limitations  before  dangerous  levels  are  too 
well  established. 

The  times  call  for  bold  action  which  dis- 
regards many  past  concepts.  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  13  million  will  be  added  to  our 
work  forces  during  the  next  10  years.  When 
we  add  to  this  projection  the  5.500.000  work- 
ers   unemployed    now.    plus    the    millions 
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more  on  short  time,  the  conclusion  Lb  In- 
escapable that  Americas  number  one  prob- 
lem Is  to  assure  expanding  job  opportunities 
lor  American  workers. 

There  is  undoubtedly  great  confusion  on 
the  entire  subject  of  promoting  trade  and 
foreign  investments.  There  Is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  Investment  for  profit  in  well 
developed  countries  and  Investment  which 
may  truly  aid  undeveloped  countries  or  tend 
to  spread  further  the  cause  of  peace.  A 
large  amount  of  our  investment  capital  is 
going  to  Europe.  Most  of  Euroi>e  no  longer 
needs  such  capital,  and  these  moves  may 
soon  become  much  more  a  source  of  friction 
than  a  source  of  help.  They  are  hurting  our 
dollar  balances. 

At  the  present  time  our  textile  Industry 
Is  In  a  much  deeper  recession  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  economy.  This  appears  to  be  be- 
cause our  greatly  improved  year  in  1959  in- 
vited an  enormous  new  flood  of  imports. 
In  this  fashion  our  heads  were  chopped  off 
before  we  had  reached  a  level  of  profit  re- 
turn that  would  bring  our  stocks  up  to  book 
value  and  attract  capital  on  a  fair  basis  for 
reeded  repleplsbment  ar«d  modernization  in 
the  Industry.  I  will  not  review  the  facts 
and  figures  of  Industry  shrinkage,  though  I 
might  observe  here  that  about  half  of  our 
worsted  and  woolen  industry  has  now  van- 
ished, which  of  Itself  creates  an  alarming 
situation. 

Before  It  Ls  too  lat*.  before  many  new 
potential  frictions  are  generated,  before  un- 
employment becomes  too  high,  we  must 
find  solutions  to  these  problems  and  we 
must  adopt  new  and  bold  philosophies  for 
directing  world  trade  in  keeping  with  to- 
day's facts  of  life.  Solutions  In  the  end 
must  promote  profitable  trade  in  needed 
Items  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but 
must  provide  protection  against  the  Im- 
pact of  coming  Communist  and  cheap  labor 
competition  in  consumer  goods  and  it  must 
promote  expansion  of  Job  opportunities 
here  at  home.  Neither  we  nor  the  world 
will  gain  in  the  long  run  by  our  continued 
exportation  of  Jobs,  nor  will  anyone  gain  If 
we  are  forced  to  pull  our  living  standards 
down  and  thus  destroy  the  example  we  have 
been  setting  to  the  world  of  what  can  be 
done  in  distributing  our  wealth  more  and 
more  broadly  and  improving  the  living 
standards  of  the  masses. 

The  way  we  can  be  helpful  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  to  protect  our  Jobs  and  keep 
our  economy  strong;  then  direct  whatever 
surplus  we  can  spare  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically toward  helping  Improve  living, 
health  and  educational  conditions  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Such  needs  are 
much  more  basic  and  Important  to  the 
masses  of  those  countries  than  premature 
industrialization,  which  has  all  too  often 
only  resulted  In  the  great  enrichment  of  a 
few  on  a  purely  happenstance  basis;  these 
few  in  so  many  Instances  In  the  past  have 
proven  to  be  Individuals  or  corporations 
who  have  no  particular  interest  In  Improv- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  masses.  Hence  they 
have  speeded  rather  than  deterred  commu- 
nistic tendencies. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Now,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  thanks  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson!,  I 
yield  back  such  time  as  may  remain  to 
me. 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man     from      North      Carolina       [Mr. 

KiTCHIN  I . 

Mr  KITCHIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  I  will  not  take  the  total 
time  that  has  been  allotted  to  me  on  this 
particular  subject,  but  I  would  like  at 
least  to  make  myself  known  in  this  par- 
ticular group  that  is  so  diligently  seek- 


ing to  get  relief  for  our  very  distressed 
textile  industry. 

First,  I  would  like  to  add  my  comment 
to  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
who  is  leading  this  fight  on  the  House 
floor  with  reference  to  the  relief  we  seek 
through  Executive  order  for  the  benefit 
of  this  very  vital  industry. 

Also,  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
state  to  the  House  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly,  which  is  now  in 
session,  has  formalized  a  joint  resolution 
memorializing  the  President  and  this 
Congress  to  take  some  immediate  action 
in  establishing  quotas  by  countries  and 
by  category  of  textile  iinports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  North  Carolina  the 
textile  industry  is  and  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  economy  of  our  State, 
employing  some  219,000  persons,  for 
nearly  one  out  of  every  two  manufactur- 
ing employees  in  the  State  are  textile 
e/nployccs.  Millions  of  dollars  in  pay- 
rolls and  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  are 
provic'ed  by  the  textile  industry  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  vital 
and  important  economy  of  the  entire 
Nation,  employing  almost  1  million 
Americans  and  providing  a  livelihood 
for  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  submit  at  this 
time  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  as 
follows: 

Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Congress  of  the  United  States 
To  Take  Immediate  Action  To  Establish 
Quotas  by  Country  and  by  Category  on 
Textile  Imports 

Whereas  the  textile  Industry  Is  and  has 
been  the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  North 
Carolina  employing  219,000  persons  or  nearly 
one  out  of  every  two  manufacturing  employ- 
ees In  the  State;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
payrolls  and  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  are 
provided  by  the  textile  Industry  in  North 
Carolina:  and 

Whereas  the  textile  industry  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  em- 
ploying nearly  1  million  Americans  and  pro- 
viding the  livelihood  for  their  families  and 
dependents:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Quartermaster  General 
has  declared  textiles  second  only  to  steel 
In  time  of  national  emergency  and  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  has  officially  affirmed  the 
essentiality  of  the  textile  Industry  to  na- 
tional security;  and 

Whereas  Imports  of  foreign  textiles  have 
reached  an  alltlme  high  level  and  increas- 
ing each  year  at  alarming  rates;  and 

Whereas  these  imports  are  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  textile 
Jobs,  curtailment  of  the  hours  worked  In  the 
textile  Industry,  the  closing  of  many  textile 
plants,  and  drastically  reduced  consumption 
of  cotton  by  American  mills;  and 

Whereas  the  very  existence  of  the  whole 
textile  Industry  and  the  Jobs  and  livelihood 
of  the  millions  that  are  dependent  upon  it 
are  in  grave  danger  due  to  textile  imports: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  hcmse  of  representatives 
( the  senate  concurring)  : 

Section  1.  That  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  strongly  urges  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  Im- 
mediately establish  textile  quotas  by  coun- 
try and  by  category. 

Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor, 


Agriculture.    State,    and    Treasury,    and    the 
Members  of  Congress  from   North   Carolina. 
Sec    3.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the 
matter  involving  the  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy that  has  been  occasioned  by  the  im- 
ports of  textile  and  fabrics.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  lots  of  statistical  information 
has  been  inserted  in  the  Record,  so  my 
comments  concerning  these  statistics 
would  clearly  be  repetitious. 

I  would  like  to  say  however,  that  the 
imports  of  cotton  cloth  have  increased  to 
an  alarming  degree.  I  have  before  me 
from  a  reliable  source  statistics  that 
show  that  82.181.000  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  the  first  6  months  of  1959  as 
compared  to  252,295,000  yards  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1960,  or  a  total  in- 
crease of  207  percent. 

When  you  look  at  the  statistical  in- 
formation as  far  as  cotton  yarn  is  con- 
cerned, you  will  find  there  were  only 
500,000  pounds  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1959  imported  into  this  country. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1960  there 
were  7.900.000  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  or  an  in- 
crease of  1.500  percent. 

With  reference  to  the  situation  that 
prevails  as  to  foreign  imports  of  textile 
goods  and  fabrics,  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  a  point  that  has  not  been  too  spe- 
cifically refen-ed  to  in  the  dissertations 
that  have  preceded  me.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  we  have  had  with  reference 
to  this  entire  situation.  The  latKJr  wage 
differential  that  exists  in  various  coun- 
tries in  competition  with  our  local  manu- 
facturers and  industry  is  one  of  the  ap- 
palling factors  we  cannot  overlook. 

For  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
wool  fabric  imports,  our  good  friend  in 
Britain  pays  54  cents  on  an  average  per 
hour  for  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool  fabrics  in  that  country,  and  they 
are  importing,  along  with  Italy  and 
Japan.  93  percent  of  the  imp>orts  of  wool 
fabrics  that  are  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Italy,  by  the  way.  pays 
only  on  an  average  30  cents  p>er  hour  to 
their  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
wool  fabrics.  In  Japan  the  labor  wage 
is  14  cents  an  hour  compared  with  the 
wage  scales  in  our  industry  provided  by 
way  of  labor-management  contracts 
and  agreements,  and  under  the  Mini- 
mimi  Wage  laws  we  have  today,  you 
can  readily  see  that  the  wage  differen- 
tial is  the  vital  factor  involved  in  the 
necessity  to  do  something  for  the  textile 
industry  by  way  of  quotas  by  country 
and  by  category  in  our  reference  to 
imports. 

With  reference  to  cotton  yarn  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago.  Brazil  and  Spain  are 
two  of  the  important  importers  of  cot- 
ton yarn  today.  The  labor  cost  in 
Brazil  is  on  an  average  36  cents,  which 
I  am  informed  includes  all  fringe  bene- 
fits and  other  emolimients  that  go  to 
labor.  The  actual  labor  cost  over  there 
is  approximately  24  cents.  In  Spain, 
including  the  fringe  benefits  and  other 
emolu^nents  that  go  along  with  the  av- 
erage hourly  pay,  Spain  pays  22  cents, 
which,  as  I  say,  includes  the  fringe 
benefits. 
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When  we  compare  these  low  wage 
scales  with  the  scales  of  wages  that  U.S. 
labor  receives,  and  is  entitled  to.  we  must 
realize  the  dangers  apparent  in  this  sit- 
uation. We  also  must  recognize  the  in- 
validity of  allowing  these  particular  im- 
E>orts  to  come  in  and  become  paralytic  to 
our  American  industries.  It  is  amazing 
to  me  that  American  labor  has  not  taken 
a  very  firm  stand  and  a  position  on  this 
matter  concerning  the  differential  in 
the  labor  cost  as  it  pertains  to  them, 
because  actually  they  are  the  ones  that 
are  eventually  going  to  suffer.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  textile  manufacturing 
business  in  our  country  are  the  ones  that 
will  bear  the  bnint  of  this  situation 
more  acutely  than  the  industrial  own- 
ers. 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  other  matters  which  I  had 
intended  to  cover  and  make  some  re- 
marks on.  that  they  have  been  covered 
pretty  thoroughly  by  the  gentlemen  who 
preceded  me,  and  I  will  not  be  repeti- 
tious in  this  matter.  But.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  can  get  the  results  that  this 
informal  committee  is  making  such  ef- 
forts to  obtain  and  that  they  may  get 
some  relief  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  this  very 
delicate  situation  faced  by  the  textile 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman 
seen  any  of  those  third  country  agree- 
ments that  are  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  No:  I  have  not  actually 
seen  such  agreements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Agreements  whereby 
cotton  is  sold  at  bargain  prices,  of 
course,  to  certain  cotmtries  which  take 
the  cotton,  fabricate  the  material  and 
then  ship  it  we  will  say,  to  Vietnam  or 
Hong  Kong  where  prevail  about  the 
lowest  labor  costs  in  the  world.  There 
It  is  made  into  wearing  apparel  and 
shipped  to  this  country.  The  gentleman 
will  find  very  interesting  this  wonderful 
gimmick  knowTi  as  third  country  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  up,  and  I  think  it  is 
something  that  we  should  become  more 
familiar  with. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  textile  industry 
has  reached  the  crossroads  of  destiny. 
One  road  leads  to  its  survival  as  a  thriv- 
ing segment  of  our  national  economy, 
and  as  an  employer  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  wage  earners.  The 
other  road  leads  to  its  destruction  and 
extinction  as  a  factor  in  American  life. 
The  choice  must  be  made  immediately. 
In  my  judgment,  the  situation  is  just 
that  serious  and  that  critical. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  give- 
and-take  of  foreign  trade  with  nations 
which  are  our  friends  and  allied  with  us 
in  the  struggle  against  Communist  ex- 
pansion is  not  only  necessairy  but  desir- 


able. I  am  not  suggesting  that  this 
sound  pKilicy  be  discontinued.  But 
America  cannot  tolerate  a  condition 
where  excessive  imports  of  certain  goods 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  whole  indus- 
tries and  a  consequent  loss  of  vitallj- 
needed  tax  dollars  together  with  a  per- 
manent corps  of  unemployed  workers  in 
our  textile  cities  and  towns. 

When  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  came  before  us  in  1955.  it  was  sup- 
ported by  many  Members  to  whom  sur- 
vival of  the  textile  industrj-  was  of  vast 
importance.  We  did  so  on  the  strength 
of  the  distinct  promise  of  President 
Eisenhower  that  the  industry  would  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  flourish.  Many  of 
you  win  recall  the  Presidents  letter 
which  I  read  to  the  House  on  February 
18.  1955.  In  that  letter.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
said: 

No  American  Industry  will  be  placed  In 
jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  this  meas- 
ure. Were  we  to  do  so.  we  would  undermine 
the  Ideal  for  which  we  have  made  so  many 
sacrifices  and  are  doing  so  much  throughout 
the  world  to  preserve.  "ITils  plain  truth  has 
dictated  the  retention  of  existing  peril-point 
and  escape-clause  safeguards  In  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  this  same  phi- 
losophy of  administration  will  govern  our 
actions  In  the  trade  negotiations  which  are 
to  begin  next  week  in  Geneva. 

We  are  relying  upon  our  Government 
to  make  good  the  guarantees  implied 
when  the  legislation  was  passed. 

Every  year  in  recent  history  has  wit- 
nessed sharply  rising  levels  of  textile  im- 
ports from  countries  whose  wage  rates 
range  from  one-half  to  as  low  as  one- 
tenth  the  average  wages  paid  by  the  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

Cotton  cloth  imports,  which  were  ap- 
proximately 142  million  yards  in  1958. 
nearly  doubled  in  1959  and  almost 
doubled  again  in  1960.  It  does  not  take 
much  of  a  prophet  to  sec  what  the  end 
will  be  if  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked. 

An  even  greater  rate  of  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  cotton  yarn 
imports.  After  a  steep  rise  from  1958  to 
1959,  they  shot  up  by  the  amazing  figure 
from  about  1.4  million  pounds  in  1959  to 
15.1  million  pounds  in  1960.  How  can 
this  American  industry  hope  to  survive 
if  this  situation  is  allowed  to  worsen? 

No  textile  fiber  or  fabric  has  escai>ed 
this  crushing  onrush  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  statistics  on  imports  of  fiber 
fabrics  follow  the  same  pattern.  Averag- 
ing about  5  million  pounds  in  1958,  they 
more  than  doubled  in  1959  and  continued 
at  about  the  same  rate  in  1960.  Wool 
cloth  imports  jumped  from  34  million 
yards  in  1958  to  62  million  yards  in  1960. 
The  same  disturbing  trends  occur  in  the 
case  of  imported  apparel  textiles,  which 
rose  from  a  level  of  $138  million  in  1958 
to  $202  million  in  1959  and  to  $220  million 
in  1960. 

Thtis  it  can  be  seen  that  the  home 
market  for  home  manufacturers  is  being 
whittled  away  at  an  alarming  rate. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  United 
States  has  lost  its  historical  position  of 
being  a  net  exporter  of  textile  products. 
Our  exports  have  dropped  from  $1.4  bil- 


lion of  value  in  1947  to  $694  million  in 
1960.  giving  us  a  deficit  of  imports  over 
exports  of  $238  million  for  that  year. 

In  the  face  of  Uiis  grave  -■situation,  it 
is.  of  course,  impossible  to  expect  invest- 
ment in  new  plants  or  equipment  by  the 
domestic  industrj-  which  is  mamly  con- 
cerned with  continued  use  of  existing 
capacity. 

The  domestic  cotton  textile  industiT  is 
plagued  by  the  added  hswdship  of  a  two- 
price  cotton  program  under  which  Amer- 
ican mills  must  pay  25  percent  more  for 
raw  cotton  than  the  special  export  price 
to  foreign  mills. 

When  the  problem  of  imports  from 
Japan  reached  a  critical  stage  in  1956, 
I  strongly  urged  the  White  House  to  use 
its  good  offices  with  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  to  engage  in  negotiations  with 
Japan  to  work  out  a  quota  arrangement 
in  order  to  place  a  reasonable  limitation 
upon  imports  from  this  friendly  country. 
This  resulted  in  a  voluntary  agreement 
on  the  part  of  Japan  to  comply  with  our 
request.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
has  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

But  while  the  limitation  self-imp)osed 
by  Japan  was  effective  in  that  one  in- 
stance, it  did  not  extend  to  other  na- 
tions and  that  is  where  the  trouble  now 
lies. 

It  is  now  essential  to  work  out  a  rea- 
sonable quota  limitation  on  a  country- 
by-countiT.  fabric-by-fabric  basis.  Only 
in  this  manner  can  the  American  indus- 
try be  saved. 

Those  who  have  most  closely  studied 
the  problem  do  not  believe  that  new  leg- 
islative authority  is  required  to  accom- 
plish this  objective.  If  it  should  develop 
later  that  new  law  is  needed  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  executive 
branch,  we  should  proceed  to  enact  it 
promptly.  But  those  who  are  informed 
indicate  that  the  power  exists  under  sev- 
eral provisions  of  law,  mainly  in  the  law 
dealing  with  our  national  security,  to  al- 
locate the  needed  quotas. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Cabinet  Committee 
which  has  been  considering  this  subject 
recommend  to  the  President  that  prompt 
action  be  taken  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
the  textile  industry  and  its  thousands 
of  employees.  And  I  hope  the  President 
will  agree  with  the  views  we  are  express- 
ing here. 

I  see  no  alternative  if  the  domestic  in- 
dustry is  not  to  wither  and  die. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  IMr.  McIn- 
TiRE)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  domestic  textile  industry  is  con- 
fronted with  a  very  serious  circumstance, 
one  occasioned  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  textile  imports  that  have  been  flowing 
into  this  country  from  abroad.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  this  condition, 
for  the  textile  industry  of  Maine  is  suf- 
fering from  this  impact. 

But  in  a  broader  sense  this  is  not  a 
State  problem;  it  Is.  in  fact,  a  national 
problem.    And  if  we  do  not  act  to  correct 
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this  condition,  we  shall  be  in  the  position 
of  inviting  disaster  ^or  an  important 
commercial  ingredient  in  our  nationaJ 
economy. 

There  is  an  old  sa3ring  to  the  effect 
that  problems  do  not  come  alone  but 
appear  m  company  with  a  solution.  The 
problem  confronting  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  is  no  exception,  and  the 
solution  stands  out  bright  and  clear — 
we  must  establisii  an  effective  system  of 
import  controls  as  relating  to  textile 
products. 

In  this  respect  we  immediately  be- 
come conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  it  in 
his  authority  to  institute  the  import 
controls  so  essential  to  the  good  health 
of  our  textile  industry.  He  can,  for  in- 
stance, use  his  authority  to  set  up  a 
schedule  for  textile  imports  that  reflects 
country-by-country  and  category-by- 
categoiT  quotas.  By  so  doing  he  would 
act  to  relieve  the  pressures  presently 
being  prompted  in  the  domestic  textile 
market  by  highly  accelerated  exports 
from  overseas. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  such  a  rec- 
ommendation was  made  by  me  to  the 
President  when  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  House  Committee  on  Textiles, 
recently  conferred  with  Mr.  Kennedy  on 
problems  pertinent  to  the  textile  indus- 
try. 

It  is,  then,  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Chief  Executive  will  move  quickly  with 
his  authority  in  this  regard,  for  time  is 
of  an  extreme  essence.  Each  day  that 
slips  by  acts  only  to  compound  the  ad- 
versities that  are  now  visiting  with  the 
textile  industry. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  small 
businesses  are,  in  the  aggregate,  big 
busine.ss  m  Ameiica's  total  economic 
structure  The  Congress  has,  histor- 
ically, given  full  recognition  to  this  by 
exerting  supreme  efforts  in  the  field  of 
legislation  to  create  a  climate  in  which 
small  busine.sses  can  survive  and  thrive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  made  up  of  many  small  indus- 
trial complexes.  For  instance,  in  the 
US  apparel  industr\'  there  are  just 
slightly  over  31,000  plants  that  hire  on 
an  average  of  250  workers  each.  In  fact, 
there  are  only  about  30  factories  that 
employ  more  than  1,000  people.  There 
are,  however,  almost  4  million  persons 
employed  in  the  total  textile  products 
line. 

Too.  these  relatively  small  apparel 
establishments  set  irp  shop,  for  the  most 
part,  in  our  .small  American  commu- 
nities, their  payrolls  and  purchase  pro- 
grams playing  a  big  part  in  the  small 
community's  economic  health. 

It  is  not  in  the  American  tradition  to 
let  the  little  guy  get  pushed  around.  It 
is  in  the  American  tradition  to  see  a 
demonstration  of  fairplay.  What,  then, 
are  we  waiting  for' 

Mr  VINSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distingruished  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  TeagueI. 

Mr  TEAGLTE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  a  specific  and  concrete  example  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  today.  Here 
are  two  cloths  that  are  industrial  wiping 


cloths.    T^is  one  is  made  in  Hong  Kong. 
China;  this  is  made  in  Cleburne.  Tex. 

When  the  people  who  make  these 
cloths  buy  the  cotton,  the  r)eople  in 
Hong  Kong  pay  10  cents  a  pound  less 
than  the  people  in  Cleburne,  Tex,  In 
Hong  Kong  they  pay  $1  a  day  for  making 
this  cloth.  In  Cleburne,  Tex.,  they  pay 
$1   per  hour  for  making  this  cloth. 

In  1959  there  were  about  3  million  of 
these  cloths  imported  from  Hong  Kong, 
China.  In  1960  there  were  14  million 
of  them  imported  from  Hong  Kong. 
China. 

Within  the  last  month  this  little  com- 
pany, that  employs  400  people  in  Cle- 
burne, Tex.,  that  makes  this  cloth,  has 
gone  on  a  3-day  week.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done,  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  give  our  own  people  some  kind 
of  chance  in  this  kind  of  thing,  that  lit- 
tle plant  will  be  out  of  business  within 
another  year. 

I  for  one  have  no  intention  of  voting 
for  any  kind  of  reciprocal  trade  bill  un- 
less something  is  done  to  give  our  own 
people  a  halfway  chance  in  the  textile 
industry. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
including  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
pay  my  sincere  respects  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  who 
preceded  me.  Here  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tions  alltime  great  legislators.  The 
fact  that  he  is  the  leader  in  this  fight 
bespeaks  its  importance,  attests  to  its 
validity,  and  bodes  well  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  efforts.  In  this  he  is 
capable  and  strongly  supported  by  that 
distinguished  South  Carolinian.  Bryan 
DoRN,  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  in  the 
Congress. 

So,  I  rise  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  who  is 
leading  this  discussion  and  our  joint  ef- 
fort and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Pastore  committee  that  flexible  quotas 
be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tex- 
tile mill  products,  apparel,  and  man- 
made  fibers,  filaments,  and  yarns. 
There  are  two  great  manmade  fiber 
producing  plants  in  my  district.  The 
Chemstrand  Corp.  produces  nylon  and 
the  Fibers  Division  of  American  Cyan- 
amid  Co.  produces  acrylic  fibers  in  Pen- 
sacola. 

Tliese  plants  are  part  of  an  industry 
consisting  of  85  plants  located  in  55 
communities  in  some  20  States  which 
has  been  created  largely  in  the  last  15 
years. 

In  tills  industry  we  find  an  exciting 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  the  latest  chemical  processing 
technology  has  been  joined  by  means 
of  a  vast  outpouring  of  capital  to  the 
skills  of  some  64,000  workers  into  the 
creation    of    modern,     efficient    plants 


whose  fiber  output  supplies  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  needs  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry. 

In  a  period  in  which  the  Nation  is 
vitally  concerned  with  such  intangible 
economic  problems  as  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  full  employment,  we 
can  ill  afford  deliberately  to  watch  in 
silence  as  unfair  competition  in  the 
form  of  low-cost  imports  threatens  to 
weaken  and  destixjy  this  newest  and 
most  visorous  sector  of  Uie  textile  in- 
dustries. 

This  industry,  like  the  other  portions 
of  the  textile  and  apparel  group  of  in- 
dustries, has  bceen  seriously  affected  by 
increasing  imports.  Its  greatest  threat 
is  in  the  immediate  oCang  in  the  form  of 
unused  productive  caoacity  in  more  than 
400  plants  in  41  foreign  countries. 

Not  including  the  rapidly  growing  ca- 
pacity of  the  Soviet  bloc  of  nations,  the 
411  manmade  fiber  plants  located  out- 
side of  the  United  States  have  a  capacity 
of  nearly  6  billion  pounds  of  fiber  per 
year.  The  countries  in  which  these 
plants  are  located  consume  only  3 '2  bil- 
lion pounds  of  this  fiber — more  than  2 
billion  pounds  is  excess  to  their  needs. 
These  countries  supply  the  lions  share 
of  free  world  exports  of  manmade 
fibers,  nearly  900  million  pounds,  but 
even  this  gigantic  volume  of  exports 
leaves  in  excess  of  1  billion  pounds  of 
fiber  capacity  unused. 

The  only  outlet  for  this  idle  capacity 
is  the  increased  penetration  of  the  U.S. 
market  which  has  been  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  If  we  allow  this 
capacity  to  come  into  the  U.S.  market 
by  our  refusal  to  impose  any  system  of 
fair  regulation  of  imports,  the  foreinn 
industry  on  the  basis  of  last  years  ca- 
pacity will  soon  supply  71  percent  of 
U.S.  mill  consumption  of  manmade 
fibers.  Much  less  than  this  would  be 
ruinous. 

Imports  of  manmade  fibers  have 
jumped  from  1.6  percent  of  domestic 
production  in  1949  to  5.1  percent  of  do- 
mestic production  in  1960.  In  some 
categories,  such  as  rayon  staple  fiber, 
imports  were  equal  to  19  percent  of  do- 
mestic production  in  1D60. 

Nor  are  the  increases  of  manmade 
fiber  imports  limited  to  staple  fiber  and 
filaments  and  yarn.  The  domestic  fiber 
producing  industry  is  also  suffering  from 
the  impact  on  mill  consumption  of 
fibers  caused  by  imports  of  manmade 
fiber  fabrics  and  apparel.  In  the  past  3 
years  imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics 
have  increased  194  percent,  reaching  11 
million  pounds  valued  at  more  than  $14 
million  in  1960. 

The  same  story  is  repeated  in  imports 
of  apparel  and  other  manufactures  of 
manmade  fiber.  In  the  last  3  years  im- 
ports of  these  products  have  increased 
137  percent  with  a  foreign  invoice  value 
of  nearly  $40  million  in  1960. 

Further  proof  of  the  relative  cost  ad- 
vantages of  the  foreign  producers  of 
manmade  fiber  in  comparison  with  the 
domestic  industry  is  contained  in  our 
position  in  world  exports  of  these  fibers. 
In  1959,  total  exports  of  the  free  world 
were  949  million  pounds.  Of  this  our  in- 
dustry supplied  only  85  million  pounds 
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of  these  exports,  or  9  percent.  The 
European  common  market  producers 
exported  over  one-half  billion  pounds 
of  manmade  fibers  in  1959. -equal  to  53 
percent  of  the  free  world's  exports.  The 
Outer  Seven,  or  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  as  it  is  called,  supplied  247 
million  pounds  of  manmade  fiber  ex- 
ports, and  this  was  equal  to  26  percent 
of  the  total.  Japan,  whose  industry  had 
to  be  recreated  in  the  fifties,  is  denied 
access  to  many  European  markets.  Nev- 
ertheless, her  manmade  fiber  exports 
jumped  from  28  million  pounds  in  1956 
to  over  65  million  poimds  in  1959 — a  136- 
perceni  increase.  Japan's  idle  capacity 
was  equal  in  1959  to  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  pounds  of  manmade  fibers,  and 
the  United  States  is  Japan's  principal  ex- 
port target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  imports  of  manmade  fibers, 
textile  mill  products,  and  apparel  should 
be  subjected  to  an  equitable  system  of 
regulation  such  as  flexible  import  quotas. 
We  have  the  undeniable  value  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  these  industries  to  our  national 
economy.  We  have  the  even  more  im- 
portant and  human  reason  of  the' exten- 
sive employment  which  this  group  as  the 
second  largest  basic  industry  in  the 
United  States  provides  for  workers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  And  perhaps  the  most  im- 
p>ortant  of  all,  we  must  act  to  protect 
the  national  security  interests  which  are 
directly  involved  in  the  damage  which 
is  being  sustained  by  these  industries. 

It  requires  little  p>ersuasion  to  show 
that  clothing,  bedding,  and  industrial, 
maritime,  and  military  textile  products 
are  essential  to  the  military  and  civilian 
populace  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
Should  this  Nation  be  subject  to  attack, 
the  manmade  fiber  industry  could  under 
emergency  conditions  represent  the  pri- 
mary source  of  textile  raw  materials. 
Their  production  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  time  required  for  the  planting,  grow- 
ing, and  harvesting  of  the  cotton  group 
or  the  time  required  for  the  production 
of  wool  by  the  herds  of  sheep  which 
roam  our  Western  States.  Today  600  of 
the  1.800  military  specifications  for  tex- 
tile products  require  the  use  of  manmade 
fibers.  Tomorrow,  in  an  emergency,  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
1,200  military  textile  products  could  if 


necessary    be    composed    of    manmade 
fibers. 

It  is  also  important  to  the  national 
security.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  manmade 
fiber  industry's  extensive  reset.rch  activ- 
ities be  protected  and  fostered.  In  1960 
this  industry  spent  6' 2  percent  of  its 
sales  dollar  on  research,  twice  the  rate 
of  research  expenditures  by  the  chemi- 
cal industry,  which,  in  itself,  has  one 
of  the  highest  research  budgets  of  any 
American  industry.  The  domestic  man- 
made  fiber  industry  is  engaged  in  the 
development  of  many  new  fibers  to  meet 
specific  military  and  civilian  require- 
ments for  use  under  widely  varying  con- 
ditions found  in  extremes  of  climate  and 
extremes  of  environment,  and  including 
those  used  in  supersonic  aircraft  missiles 
and  space  weapons. 

Thus  our  Government  does  not  need 
to  duplicate  in  its  own  research  labora- 
tories the  scientific  information  and  ex- 
perience which  are  maintained  and 
increased  daily  in  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  manmade  fiber  industry. 
Today  we  are  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  manmade  fiber  technology.  Tomor- 
row w£  may  be  behind  if  our  Govern- 
ment <rees  not  act  now  and  decisively  to 
prevent  the  erosion  of  the  economic  base 
of  this  industry  by  continuing  increasing 
and  excessive  impyort  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  a  system  of 
flexible  quotas  on  competitive  textile 
products  such  as  advocated  by  speakers 
here  today  is  so  small  that  there  can  be 
no  valid  grounds  of  objection.  We  need 
to  understand  that  U.S.  imports  of  all 
fibers,  textile  mill  products,  and  apparel 
now  exceed  $1,200  million  per  year. 
Approximately  one-half  of  these  imports 
are  in  the  so-called  competitive  catego- 
ries. It  is  this  portion  alone  which  would 
be  subject  to  the  quota  system.  If  the 
domestic  textile  industry's  operations 
are  strengthened  by  the  application  of 
reasonable  regulation  to  low-cost  im- 
ports, that  industry's  consumption  of 
textile  raw  materials  in  the  noncompeti- 
tive categories  will  increase  and  partially 
offset  the  reduction  in  the  dollar  value 
of  imports  in  the  regulated  categories. 

A  careful  examination  has  been  made 
of  this  relationship  with  the  following 
startling  conclusions:  If  imports  of 
fibers,  textile  mill  products,  and  apparel 
in  competitive  categories  were  regulated 


in  accordance  with  the  relationship 
established  by  the  average  of  the  1955- 
57  imp>ort  volume,  the  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  imports  would  be  $60  million — 
only  5  percent  of  1959's  total  imports  of 
$1.2  billion.  If  comp>etitive  imports  were 
limited  to  the  average  relationship  of 
imports  to  domestic  consumption  experi- 
enced in  the  1955-59  period,  the  effect 
on  total  textile  imjwrts  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  only  $23  million— less  than  a 
2 -percent  reduction  in  1959's  total  im- 
ports of  textile  materials. 

The  consequence  of  the  imposition  of 
a  system  of  flexible  quotas  required  to 
bring  economic  health  and  vigor  back 
into  our  domestic  textile  industry  is  so 
small  that  no  one  could  validly  claim 
that  this  action  constitutes  a  significant 
blow  to  our  foreign  trade.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  our  responsibility  is  to  our  own 
people.  We  can  best  serve  them  and  the 
future  of  America  by  insisting  on  action 
now.  This  we  are  entitled  to.  This  we 
should  have  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  following  paper  which 
pre.sents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  effect 
o|<^flexible  quotas  on  compvetitive  textile 
products  which  I  have  summarized  in 
my  remarks: 

Tlils  paper  assumes  the  reader's  famili- 
arity with  the  main  outlines  of  the  textile 
Import  problem.  It  undertakes  to  put  for- 
ward some  aspects  of  the  degree  of  Import 
regulation  required  for  alleviation  of  the 
problem.  It  shows  that  the  effect  of  such 
regulation  on  U.S.  textile  Imports  Is  much 
smaller  than  popularly  supposed.  It  shows. 
In  fact,  that  the  selective  limitation  of 
directly  competitive  textile  Imports  will  re- 
sult in  from  only  a  2-percent  to  a  5-percent 
reduction  In  the  total  value  of  overall 
textile  Imports. 

Two  key  points  must  be  understood:  (1) 
the  product  area  of  Import  regulation  re- 
quired to  lift  existing  destructive  pressure 
on  domestic  production  and  employment  In 
textiles  affects  less  than  half  of  U.S.  textile 
imports;  and  (2)  the  modest  adjustment  re- 
quired In  the  affected  sector  of  textile  im- 
ports in  dollar  value  to  5  percent  or  less  of 
total  textile  Imports,  as  shown  by  iQSQ's 
volume  and  trends. 

I,    NONCOMPETrrr\'E    TEXTILE    IMPORTS 

The  following  broad  categories  of  textile 
Imports  are  not  competitive  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  domestic  Industry  to  an  extent 
requiring  adjustment.  They  are  comple- 
mentary for  the  most  part,  rather  than  sub- 
stitutive of  domestic  production; 


U.S,  imports  of  noncompetitive  textiles  and  products 
[Value  In  millions  of  dollars] 


Category 
(A) 

10.% 
(B) 

1055 
(C) 

1056 
(D) 

1057 
(E) 

10.S8 
(F) 

1050 
(O) 

Category 

(A) 

1050 
(B) 

1055 
(C) 

10.->6 
(D) 

1057 
(E) 

10.S8 
(F) 

1050 
(0) 

1.  Cotton,  unmanufactured 

2.  Cotton,      semimanufactures 

(except  yarn)      

46.0 

14.0 
128.0 

44.3 

87.8 
427.8 

41.6 

8.1 

106.3 

37.1 

60.8 
260.6 

23.7 

6.6 
114.0 

3&0 

72.8 
34Z3 

34.8 

SO 
112.2 

34.3 

74.4 

210.7 

20.4 

4.8 
04.4 

20.5 

75.3 
164.0 

34.0 

4.0 
11&2 

33.4 

82.8 
224.3 

7.  Wool,  semimanufactures  (ex- 

cept tops  and  yam) 

8.  Hair  and  manufactures 

0.  Raw  silk,  cocoons,  noils,  and 

waste        

27.0 
11.8 

21.2 
10.fi 

41.6 
7.8 

36.6 
18.4 

24.6 
11.3 

36.4 
21.1 

».4 

8.6 

27.2 
23.2 

S6.S 
6.4 

15.8 
26.3 

43.0 

3.  Jute  and  manufactures 

4.  Flax,  hemp,  ramie,  and  man- 

26 1 

ufactures 

10.  Miscellaneous  textiles  ■ 

11             Total 

85.3 

5.  Other   veftetable   fibers  and 

■  manufactures 

828.0 

626.6 

500.8 

670.7 

481.4 

606.3 

r>.  Wool,  unmanufactured 

'  Except  floor  ooverinp!,  n.s.p.f.,  corsets  and  brassieres,  etc.,  mixed  fabrics  con- 
taining wool,  tracing  cloth,  other  coated,  filled,  or  waterproof  fabrics,  and  tire 
fabrics. 

^OTK.— The  major  portion  of  the  above  categories  of  textile  materials  Is  used  in 
the  further  manufacture  of  textiles  in  the  I'nited  Stales.  The  declino  shown  for 
the  period  reflects  the  progressively  diminishing  demand  of  the  domosUc  textile 
industry  for  raw  materials,  as  its  operations  came  increasingly  under  import 


pressure  from  finished  texUles.  Imimrt  regulation  of  finished  textiles  directly 
competitive  with  domestic  producUon  would  be  partially  oomj>ensated  by  in- 
creased U.S.  consumption  of  textile  imports  in  the  ubove  nonoomi>©titivc  cate- 
gories. 

Source:  Compiled  ftom  "Quarterly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  tbe 
United  States,"  I". 8.  Departmcjit  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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n.    DIRECTLY     COMPTTITIVE    TEXTrLE    IMPORTS 

The  broad  categories  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  listed  In  the  following  table  are 
directly  competitive  with  domestic  produc- 
tion. Since  the  domestic  Industry  has  ca- 
pacity adetjuate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
US.  market  for  these  products,  the  Increas- 
ing   volume    of    Imports    of    these    products 


represents  a  direct  replacement  of  domestic 
production.  Since  the  impxjrt  values  shown 
In  the  table  are  based  primarily  on  foreign 
Invoice  prices,  the  value  data  shown  should 
be  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  1.5  to  Indicate 
the  full  Impact  In  displacing  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Average  annual  imports  are  shown  for  two 
different  periods.  1955-57  and  1955-59.     The 

U.S.  imports  of  competitive  textiles  and  prodticts 
IV'alnc  in  millions  of  dollars] 


first  represents  a  benchmark  for  Import  ad- 
justment which  the  domestic  Indvistry  be- 
lieves would  re.store  an  opportunity  for 
economic  recovery  and  growth  to  the  Indus- 
try; the  latter  period  represents  a  bench- 
mark for  minimum  Import  regulation  con- 
sistent with  halting,  but  not  reversing,  the 
decline  In  Industry  operations  and  produc- 
tion of  the  pa«t  half-decade. 


Cstejory 

IMO 

(B) 

i9r<5 

(C) 

1956 

1957 

(E) 

1958 
(F) 

19:^9 

Avrrmi^. 

19.:5-£7 

(H) 

Averairp, 

iu:.>:9 

(I) 

TASK,  TOPS,  niAinCNT 

1.  CtAtoB  yam.. 

2.4 

10.5 

.1 

32.7 

0.4 

7.7 

1.8 

49.4 

0.6 
25.7 

1.5 
27.2 

0.6 

9.0 

1.0 

27.1 

0.8 

f.n 

.s 

30.0 

13 

19  9 

2.0 

42.1 

0.8 
14.1 

1.4 
34.6 

0.7 
14  2 

14 
85.2 

2.  Wool  yam  and  tops 

».  Bilk  yam 

4.  Hjntheiic  yam,  filament 

5.            Total,  yam,  etc 

45.7 

se.8 

M9 

87.6 

40.4 

«6.3 

80  6 

61.5 

CLOTH  AND  FARMC 

«.  Cotton  cloth,  fabric 

M.8 

33.9 

20.7 

19.9 

.2 

.6 

1,0 

3B.« 

M.5 

21).  2 

5.1 

.4 

.7 

2.4 

72.4 

63.2 

J4I.0 

7.1 

1.2 

.7 

•3 

51  9 

•U.  2 

3li.!> 

7.3 

1.6 

.9 

.5 

.V  1 
60.1 

a».  2 

7.  fi 

':? 

70.7 
65.8 
.«.  0 
12  .-i 
4.0 

1.2 

m.s 

80  3 

28.9 

6  5 

1.0 

.s 

1.1 

61  3 

fl0  8 

36,fi 

7  9 

1  * 

.6 

10 

7.  Wool  fabric 

i.  SilicclotU,  fabric „    . 

9.  Synthetic  fabrics 

10.  Mixfl  fabrics,  ooirtaining  wool 

U.  Tracine  clotli 

12.  Other  coated,  fUltd.  or  waterproof  labries 

13.             Total,  cloth,  fabric.... 

101.1 

139.9 

174.9 

MB.  8 

''    MB9 

207.8 

187.9 

169.0 

APPAKn. 
14.  Cotton  apparel  and  bandkerchiels.  etc .    . 

U.6 

18.1 

7.2 

.4 

.2 

4fi.8 

.31   1 

14.  B 

6.6 

.8 

62.2 
44  7 

14.0 
8.6 
2.7 

64.  C 
43  0 
l.-i  i 
10.9 

4.2 

80.1 
4U  n 
14  7 
12.4 
r.2 

114  9 

*il  4 
16  3 

ai.s 

8.3 

87.9 

J9.6 

14  6 

8.7 

2.6 

73  7 
44  J 
14  S 
12. « 
4  4 

1.^.   Wool  app:in'l    .  ._ _ 

Ifi.  Pilk  aprmrrl  and  handkrrrhirfs,  etc .J[... 1.^111111^""" 

17.  8ynth<ric  ipparel,  and  handkerchiefe 

18.  Corstts,  brassieres,  etc 

W.            Total,  apparel,  etc. 

41.6 

99.9 

132.1 

1X7.9 

154. 0 

224.7 

~  m.4 

MO.  7 

n,OOR  COVTKlvr.s 
ao.  Cotton  floor  coverings 

21.  Wool  door  CO vcriugs . 

22.  Floor  covfrings,  n.s.p.f 

4.2 

22.1 

1.9 

1.6 

2S.4 

2.6 

5.1 

28.1 

2.5 

4.8 

au.  1 

2.6 

S  6 
28.2 

2.7 

8  8 

41   ti 
4.2 

6.6 

279 

2.6 

4  7 

30.7 

2.9 

Ml             Total,  floor  coveriniiB • 

28.2 

34.6 

85.7 

87.6 

34.5 

«.l 

86.0 

88.3 

MiscTi.i.A.vEors  TKXTn..£  PBODrcra 
24.  Of  cotton 

19  9 
1.4 
5.8 
8.3 

IS.  4 

7.6 

6.4 

6.2 

.4 

14  5 

9.4 

7.6 

6.5 

.8 

ia.0 

9  8 

r..f, 

7.4 
.4 

10.7 
l.h 
5.3 

.3 

18  5 

2.  1 
5.3 
8.5 
3  4 

14.8 

8.9 

6  9 

6.4 

.4 

12  4 

6.  1 
6.2 
6  7 
1.0 

2.V  Of  wool 

•M.  Of  silk. ". 

27.  Of  synrhelic  textile „ 

28.  Tire  faUic 

».            Total,  mbcellaneons  tcTtile  prodnrts 

30.4 

33.0 

38.3 

89.2 

239 

82.8 

86.0 

88  4 

Total,  all  competitive  textiles  am!  products „ 

246.9 

3a6.7 

43&9 

411.0 

41b.  7 

879.7 

«0«.8 

441.9 

Source:  Compile*!  from  "Qnarterly  Bummary  of  Fortign  Comtnerce  of  tlie  United  States,"  U.S.  Department  of  Coramcrc*.  Uun-uu  of  tin-  Cci 


III.    THE      ErrECT     OF      NEEDtD      TEXTILE      IMPORT 
QUOTAS    ON    IMPORT    VOLUJiiE    WOULD    BE    MINOR 

The  Import  adjustment  desired  by  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  is  essentially  a  quota 
system  which  would  limit  Imported  textiles 
and  textile  product*  to  some  historical  share 
of  the  US.  market.  The  effect  of  such  a 
limitation  en  trade  can  be  visualized  by  a 
comparison  of  the  average  annual  import 
values  shown  for  the  1955-57  and  1955-59 
periods  In  columns  H  and  I  of  the  above  table 
with  the  amounts  shown  for  the  individual 
years  1950.  and  1955  to  1959. 

The  quota  desired  for  textile  Imports 
should  be  based  on  phy:>ical  units  (yards, 
pounds,  etc. )  so  as  to  prevent  undue  con- 
centration of  imports  on  the  low  price  items 
which  would  occur  If  dollar  quotas  were 
used.  The  dollar  value  data  in  the  above 
table  are  useful,  however,  in  illustrating  that 
overall  a  quota  based  on  the  average  annual 
Import  volume  of  the  1955-57  or  1955-59  pe- 
riods would  not  violently  disrupt  established 
lmp)ort  trade  in  competitive  textile  products. 

What  Is  more  Important, ,  an  extremely 
modest  Impact  on  the  volume  of  total  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  of  all 
t>-pes  would  be  the  worst  that  could  happen 
when  the  effect  of  limiting  the  competitive 
Imports  to  1955-57  or  1955-59  levels  Is  re- 
lated   to    overa'l    Import    volume    being    ex- 


perienced In  textiles.     Tills  Is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

VS.  imports  of  tUl  textiles  and  textile 

products 

[Value  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 
(A) 

Noncom- 
petitive 
catego- 
ries 

(B) 

Compet- 
iUve  cat- 
egories 

(C) 

Total,  all 
textiles 

and 
products 

(D) 

1.  10.V1    

2.  19.V> 

3.  l9.M/i 

828.0 
626.6 
A90.8 
57a  7 
481.4 
5U6.3 

596.3 
596.3 

711.2 

246.9 

366.7 
43.-5.9 
411.  n 
416.7 
57».  7 

404.8 
441.9 

1,074.9 

•93.3 

1  026.  7 

4.  1B57 

6.  IB.W 

6.  1959      

9M1 .  7 

8W.  1 

1,  17t>.  0 

1.001.1 
1,038.2 

7.  Assume    hmitatior 
at  Mverncrof  195S- 
57  level  and  im- 
port!! of  noncom- 
jH'tilivecatecorips 
rpTT.nin     at     I'J.'ig 
level. 

8.  Assume    limitation 

at  I955-,VJ  level... 

9.  A.<!sume  increase  to 

19.V.' level  by  1958- 
59  increase.. 

10.  .\vpn»ee: 

1966-57 

4018 
441.9 

1  116.0 

1956-5B _w 

- 

1.1SB.1 

One  direct  efTect  of  Import  regulation  In 
the  competitive  categories  would  be  to  In- 
crease the  pace  of  domestic  textile  manu- 
facturing operations.  This.  In  turn,  will 
cause  an  Increase  In  the  volume  of  textile 
Imports  In  the  noncompetitive  categories,  as 
Increased  amounts  of  raw  material  are  re- 
quired. 

Assuming  this  recovery  in  textile  opera- 
tions would  be  no  greater  than  the  Increase 
In  activity  experienced  In  1959  following  the 
1958  recession,  the  above  table  shows  (lines 
9  and  10.  col.  D)  that  even  with  com- 
petitive Imports  held  at  the  average  of  1956- 
67  Import  volume,  the  total  dollar  value  of 
overall  textile  Imports  would  be  only  »60 
million  less  than  1959  s  peak  ImporU,  or  a 
decline  of  only  5  percent  from  the  1959  level. 

If  competitive  Imports  were  limited  to  the 
average  of  the  1955-59  level,  the  effect  on 
total  import  volume  would  be  only  $23  mil- 
lion, less  than  a  2  percent  dent  in  19&0'8  $1.2 
billion  textile  Import  volume. 


RECESS 
THE  PRIME   MINISTER   OP   GREECE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  a  distinguished  visitor,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  Is  coming  in 
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before  long,  and  the  Chair  is  now  going 
to  declare  a  recess,  but  before  doing  so, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  escort  our  dis- 
tinguished guest  into  the  Chamber:  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormackI,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan],  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BrademasI.  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  HalleckI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
ChiperfieldI. 

The  House  will  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  Hou.se  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

During  the  recess  the  following 
occcurrcd: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  and  his 
party  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  3  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes p.m..  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece  was  escorted  to  the  Speaker's 
rostrum  by  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  had  the 
high  privilege  and  great  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting many  distinguished  visitors  from 
foreign  lands  in  the  past,  but  today, 
knowing  the  history  of  the  great  country 
from  which  our  visitor  comes,  the  land  of 
a  proud  and  free  people  who  are  now.  and 
have  been  the  friends  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  feel  a  deeper  sense 
of  pride  and  pleasure.  We  welcome  him 
here  because  we  want  the  ties  that  bind 
us  together  to  be  more  secure  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
if  that  is  possible. 

I  have  the  high  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece.  [Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers rising.  1 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  of  Greece 
(Mr.  Constantine  Caramanlis>.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  thank  you  warmly  for 
the  courteous  words  you  used  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  aware  of  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  me.  and  I  am  glad 
the  opportunity  is  offered  to  me  to  in- 
terpret to  all  of  you  the  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  gratitude  that 
Greeks  feel  tov,ard  your  great  country. 
[Applause.]  I  experience  a  particular 
emotion  to  realize  that  from  this  same 
rostrum,  about  140  years  ago.  echoed 
warm  pro-Greek  utterances,  of  a  galaxy 
of  prominent  Representatives,  such  as 
Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay.  Albert  Gal- 
latin, and  others  who  spontaneously  ex- 
tended their  moral  support  to  the  Greek 
nation  in  the  throes  of  its  fight  to  regain 
independence. 

As  an  expression  of  the  democratic 
faith,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  which  draw  power  from  the 
free  will  of  freemen,  are  institutions 
honored  not  only  in  your  country,  but 
also  in  all  the  free  world  at  large.  And 
this  because  American  democracy  has 
been  the  one  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  carried  out  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  ideal  of  democratic  solidarity. 
When  the  American  Congress  approved 
the  Truman  doctrine  and.  subsequently, 


the  Marshall  plan,  a  historic  turn  was 
taking  place,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
democracy  all  over  the  world.  Each  one 
of  you,  gentlemen,  at  that  time,  through 
his  vote,  recognized  that  the  fight  for 
freedom  is  indivisible,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  safeguard  democracy 
in  your  country,  but  it  should  have  to 
be  defended  in  all  those  countries  whose 
peoples  believed  in  it. 

A  prominent  Greek  author  once  said: 
"Free  are  not  the  men  who  enjoy  lib- 
erty, but  those  who  bestow  liberty  upon 
others." 

We  Greeks,  not  only  as  friends  but 
also  as  your  fellow  fighters  in  the  front- 
line for  the  defense  of  democracy,  feel 
deep  satisfaction  and  admiration  that 
the  American  Nation  should  respond  to 
this  lofty  expression  of  freedom.  [Ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising.] 

At  3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece  and  his  party 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  at  3  o'clock 
and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 


PRINTING    OF    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPORTATION    OF    FOREIGN    TEX- 
TILES INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Landrum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  come  from  textile  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion know  that  for  years  the  basic  textile 
industry  has  suffered  increasingly  from 
imports.  What  is  not  so  well  known  is 
that  in  the  last  few  years  the  wearing 
apparel  industry  has  been  just  as  hard 
hit  and  most  of  these  garments  come 
from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

Let  us  take  men's  and  boys'  shirts,  for 
example.  In  1958  the  imports  from 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  were  about  1,500,- 
000  dozens.  In  1959  this  had  jumped 
to  over  2  million  dozens.  In  1960,  be- 
cause of  a  decline  in  general  business,  the 
imports  hung  at  just  over  2  million 
dozens  and  in  1961.  they  have  started  off 
with  a  bang.  In  the  month  of  January 
alone,  imports  are  about  200.000  dozens 
and  this  is  always  a  light  month  for 
imports. 


For  the  years  1956  thiough  1959,  the 
domestic  production  of  dress  and  sport 
shirts  remained  stable,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  marked  increase  in  our 
population.  Many  people  who  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  this  imbalance  between 
imports  and  domestic  production  usually 
stress  dollar  figuies.  What  they  forget 
is  that  imports  are  given  a  value  by  the 
Customs  Bureau,  whereas  domestic  pro- 
duction is  always  figured  on  wholesale 
prices.  The  essential  measurement  is 
units — not  dollars  or  pounds.  The  cus- 
toms evaluation  of  1960  shirt  imports 
was  $14 '2  million,  but  this  represents 
over  2  million  dozens  of  shirts.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  shirts  made  in  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong,  after  allowing  a  profit  for 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  paying  of 
freight  and  tariff  are  landed  in  the 
United  States  at  just  about  one-half  the 
domestic  manufacturing  cost.  How  then 
is  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  com- 
pete? It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  auto- 
mation and  mechanization  is  the  answer, 
but  this  is  not  an  answer  for  the  apparel 
industry.  Perhaps  the  sewing  machines 
can  be  made  to  run  faster,  but  only  hu- 
man hands  can  put  the  pieces  together 
before  they  go  to  the  sewing  machine. 
The  labor  content  in  the  garment  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  highest  on  record. 

What  is  being  said  here  of  shirts  is 
equally  true  of  other  garments.  For 
example,  imports  of  women's  and  chil- 
firen's  apparel  have  increased  from  ap- 
fMoximately  39  million  in  1953  to  al- 
most 244  million  in  1960 — an  increase 
of  about  525  percent.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  price  rises  during  this  period 
and  that  would  account  to  some  extent 
for  the  value  figures,  but  the  imports 
in  unit  volume  have  also  been  substan- 
tial. 

In  1958,  we  imported  about  3.  million 
dozen  cotton  blouses.  By  1960,  this  fig- 
ure had  jumped  to  5.9  million — up  91 
percent  and  similar  figures  can  be  sup- 
plied for  other  types  of  apparel.  The 
biggest  increase  in  these  imports  is  from 
Hong  Kong.  In  1958  Japan  accounted 
for  about  62  percent  of  all  cotton  gar- 
ments shipped  into  the  United  States. 
In  that  year  Hong  Kong  accounted  for 
38  percent.  But  since. 1958,  imports  from 
Japan  have  declined  by  1.7  percent  while 
those  from  Hong  Kong  have  jumped 
more  than  200  percent.  This  situation 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  volun- 
tary import  quota  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  but  none  with  Hong 
Kong. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Japanese  are 
complaining  bitterly  about  their  being 
forced  to  abide  by  a  quota  while  Hong 
Kong  is  free  to  ship  in  anything  it  can. 
The  textile  and  apparel  industries  have 
pleaded  and  pleaded  for  an  extension 
of  the  voluntary  quota  system,  but  have 
been  rebuffed  at  every  turn.  The  volun- 
tary quota  with  Japan  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  the  Japanese  have 
told  the  State  Department  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  that  they  will  not 
sign  another  quota  arrangement  unless 
the  quota  system  is  extended.  The  State 
Department  says  it  will  not  extend  the 
quota  system,  unless  it  is  forced  to,  and 
we  can  only  expect  chaos  in  the  textile 
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and    apparel   industry   if   the   Japanese 
quota  IS  allowed  to  expire. 

Industry  sources  have  carefully  esti- 
mated, based  upon  figures  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  that  imports  of  gar- 
ments alone  in  only  a  relatively  small 
group  of  categories  has  resulted  in  a 
direct  loss  of  over  23.000  jobs  and  an 
indirect  loss  of  8,500  jobs,  or  a  total  dis- 
placement of  almost  32,000,  with  a  total 
payroll  loss  of  over  $94^2  million.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of    127  factories,  em- 


ploying an  average  of  250  employees  per 
factory,  50  weeks  a  year. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  a  table 
showing  the  effect  on  employment  and 
payrolls  and  factories.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  this  because  the  apparel 
industry  is  essentially  a  smalltown  in- 
dustry and  essentially  small  business. 
We  hear  mention  of  expanding  the  econ- 
omy and  we  all  want  to  see  this  done, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  expand  the 
economy  by  throwing  people  out  of  work. 


AnnlyKts  of  effects  of  imports,  1958  through  1960 


1958 


1U59 


I960 


Dozens  imported  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. . 

Vnits .   

Direct  labor  man-hours  lost 

Direct  labor  man-days  lost    

Rf.sultant  direct  labor  disemployed  ' 

Resultant  indirect  latior  disemployed  ' 

Total  diseniployment 


Ix)st  direct  labor  payroll '    .. 
Lost  indirect  labor  payroll « 

Total  jiayroll  lost 

Wholesale  value  of  imports  • 
Kquivalent  factories  lost  ' 


_L 


8,288,000 

99,  4.16. 000 

28.  427,  S40 

3.  .153. 4N0 

14,214 

4.738 

18.<«62 


12,00.1.000 

144 

WiO.  000 

41 

177.  I.K) 

Fj 

147.  144 

20.  .1X9 

6.862 

27,  Ml 

14,786,000 

177.  432.(KKI 

.K),  71.1.  tfSO 

•i. :««.  49S 

8.4.12 
31,810 


$34.11.3.408 

$1S.  952.U00 

$53. 065.  4nH 

$307,200,000 

76 


$4W.  412..180 
$27.  44X,  UXI 

$7«.  HfiO,  5M) 

$300,12.1.000 

110 


$»iO.  8.19.  17H 
$33. 808. 000 

$M,  rifi7.  I7H 

$369. 650. 000 

127 


'  Assundnp  ,10  weeks  per  year  prmluction  at  250  man-«lays  jier  employee. 
'  Calculated  at  1  in<lirect  to  3  direct. 
»  Rased  on  $1.20  per  hour. 

♦  Calculate"  I  at  $2  per  hour  or  $80  per  wi-ek  or  $4,000  [H-r  year. 

'  Calculating  average  domestic  wholesale  price  of  $25  per  dozen. 

•  Averape  2.10  employees  per  factory. 


Nowhere  in  my  study  of  this  prob- 
lem have  I  encountered  a  demand  by  the 
textile  or  apparel  industries  for  an  em- 
bargo on  imports,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. These  industries  are  not  ask- 
ing that  we  cease  importing.  They  are 
asking  only  that  the  imports  be  con- 
trolled. In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting that  the  basic  textile  industry  is 
not  even  asking  for  any  controls  on  jute, 
even  though  the  industry  demonstrated 
during  the  war  that  it  could  manu- 
facture all  of  the  bags  and  other  jute 
products  needed,  when  no  jute  was  being 
shipped  into  the  United  States. 


Because  textiles  and  apparel  are  so 
ordinary,  used  by  each  of  us  in  many 
ways  every  day,  we  are  apt  not  to  think 
of  them  as  basic  industries.  In  times 
of  emergency  the  Nation  would  be  hard 
pre.ssed  if  it  permitted  these  basic  in- 
dustries to  be  displaced  by  imports. 

It  is  not  that  the  quality  of  these  im- 
ports is  any  better.  It  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  labor  cost.  Fourteen  to  thirty-five 
cents  an  hour  is  considered  a  fair  wage  in 
the  Orient.  We  have  a  minimum  of  $1, 
which  will  be  increased  to  $1.25,  and  if 
our  cost  of  living  goes  higher  this  mini- 
mum  figure   will,   of   necessity,   be   in- 
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creased.  There  will  be  no  similar  in- 
crease in  oriental  wage  rates  and  on  top 
of  this,  we  have  just  increased  the  sub- 
sidy to  oversea  purchasers  of  raw  cotton 
to  8 '2  cents  a  pound.  In  other  words, 
8 '2  cents  a  pound  less  than  our  own 
American  manufacturers  can  buy  their 
cotton. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  minute  a  factual 
situation  confronting  a  manufacturer  of 
business  uniforms  at  Moultrie,  Ga. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  16,  1961,  the 
president  of  Riverside  Manufacturing 
Co.  reveals  a  vivid  picture  of  this  prob- 
lem confronting  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  textile  products: 

Riverside  MANurAcruRiNc  Co., 

Moultrie.  Ga  .  March  16.  1961. 
Hon.  Phil  M.  Landri'm. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Phil:  Two  shirts  are  being  airmailed 
to  you  today. 

These  are  duplicate  shirts.  One  was  made 
In  Georgia— material  by  GranltevlUe  Manu- 
facturing Co,  GranltevlUe,  SC,  and  the 
sewing  by  Riverside  The  other  shirt  Is  a 
copy  of  ours — material  and  sewing  by  Rey- 
mond  of  Hong  Kong.  The  difference  In  color 
of  the  two  shirts  is  immaterial  In  regard  to 
cost. 

It    takes   28  16    yards   of    this    material    to 
make  a  dozen  shirts     Today's  cost  is  47  cents' 
per  yard,  or  material  cost  per  dozen  of  $13  24. 
Total  cost  as  follows: 

Material.  28.16  yards  at  47  centa $13.24 

Trimming . .91 

Labor 7.  40 

Overhead  and  factory   expense. 2.94 


Total  cost  per  dozen.. 24.  58 

We  can  purchase  the  Hong  Kong  shirt  at 
$12  per  dozen  delivered  Savannah,  Ga  The 
Import  duty  on  this  shirt  is  25  percent  of 
value  which  would  be  $3  per  dozen,  or  a 
total  cost  fob.  Savannah,  Ga.,  of  $15  per 
dozen. 

Appreciate  so  much  your  Interest  and  hope 
that  the  above  will  be  of  some  value  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

W  C.  Vereen.  Jr. 


Categories 


BIou.se,  blou.se  and  skirt  sets,  and  blouse 
an<l  short  sets,  ete.: 

1958 

19.19 

1960 

Men'i^nd  boys'  sport,  dress,  and  work 
shirts: 

1958 

1959 

1960 _. 

Bnissieres.  and  bo<1y-sui>portinft  itar- 
nients: 

1958 

19S9. 

1900 


Total  im- 
ports from 
all  countries 


$12. 813. 304 

8.  8.13.  .108 

27.  465,  683 


9. 4.12.  800 
14. 062.  199 
14,391,752 


5.017.449 
6.970.717 
5.  .176.  840 


Import.s  from 

Japan-IIonfr 

Kong  only 


$12. 

8. 
22. 


9. 
13. 
13, 


203.717 
666.737 
39'2.663 


30.1. 029 
922.  745 
044.  .130 


021,. 172 
955,  730 
105, 368 


Exf>ort.s  to 
all  eoun tries 


$2.ft3  . 
2,809, 
3,  253, 


6,646, 
6,024, 
6,78.1. 


1.  175, 
1.470. 
1,  495, 


026 
155 
018 


995 
2,18 
623 


21.1 
238 
982 


Categories 


Trousers  and  walk  shorts 

1958 

19S9 

1960 

Tee  shirt*: 

1958 

19.19 

1960 

Oloves: 

1958 

19.19 ^ 

1960 


Source:  liureau  of  the  Census.  l.S.  department  of  Comrrerc-e. 


Total  im- 

iiorts  from 

all  countries 


$5,  897.  866 

4.693.719 

25, 046,  391 

714, 674 
518,8.10 
872.922 

6,  187, 142 

6,  4.16, 943 

7,  240,  503 


Inii>orlsfrom 

Ja^n-HonK 

Kong  only 


$.1.  778.  345 

4.  630.  407 

23.  160,  698 

652,  424 
492.834 
605,  435 

2.296,111 
2,  799.  145 
2,881,414 


Exports  to 
all  countries 


$1,648,459 
1,586,541 
2,  546,  OPl 

915,  8.15 
639.  .'.33 
827.  749 

64.1.412 
697.018 
747.266 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this 
great  problem  lies  in  establishing  coun- 
try-by-country category-by-category 
quotas.  Higher  tariffs  are  not  the  an- 
swer because  a  tariff  high  enough  to  cut 
the  imports  from  the  Orient  would  have 
to  be  so  high  as  to  exclude  Britain  and 
other  longtime  allies.  Our  trade  agree- 
ments and  commerce  treaties  are  based 
on  a  most  favored  nation  clause  and 
given  the  wide  spread  in  labor  costs  be- 
tween European  and  Far  Eastern  pro- 


ducers, it  would  be  impossible  to  set 
tariffs  that  would  be  fair  and  equitable. 

Neither  the  textile  nor  apparel  indus- 
tries are  proposing  that  the  status  quo 
be  maintained.  The  quotas  can  be  flex- 
ible. As  the  market  in  this  country 
grows,  imports  should  be  allowed  to  grow, 
but  United  States  producers  are  entitled 
to  a  share  in  a  growing  market. 

I  am  familiar  with  all  of  the  talk  that 
quotas  are  impossible  to  administer.  This 
is  nonsense.     Other  nations  know  how 


to  do  it  and  we  have  found  out  how  to 
do  it  on  agricultural  products,  lead  and 
zinc,  oil,  to  name  a  few. 

American  manufacturers  do  not  want 
to  leave  this  country,  but  the  clothing 
and  apparel  industries  fimction  at 
around  1  percent  to  1.3  percent  profit  on 
sales.  This  is  about  as  low  as  you  will 
find  in  the  economy,  but  if  a  manufac- 
turer can  make  his  product  abroad  and 
pay  freight  charges  and  customs  duties 
and  make  a  larger  profit,  what  is  there 
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to  keep  him  from  doing  so?  Some  of  the 
big  chainstores  have  resident  buyers  in 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  who  insist  that 
the  goods  made  for  them  be  according 
to  their  own  specifications.  These  are 
not  cheap  goods  that  are  coming  in. 
Quality  is  improving  all  the  time,  but  not 
prices.  The  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries cannot  stand  this  much  longer. 

The  President  has  a  Cabinet-level 
study  group  to  come  up  with  recommen- 
dations. I  do  not  know  what  will  be 
recommended,  but  unless  the  recom- 
mendations give  genuine  relief  to  these 
industries,  then  it  will  be  up  to  the  Con- 
gre.'^s  to  act. 

The  foregoing  statistics  contain  varia- 
tions by  product,  and  it  is  not  until  they 
are  totaled  and  compiled  that  the  true 
picture  is  seen  of  what  has  happened  in 
total  since  1958. 


Total,  all  6  cate- 
gories: 
19.18 

i»se 

1930 


Imi^rts 

from 

Japan-llong 

Kong  only 


Total 
imt>orts 
from  all 
oountrii'S 


$31,296,111 
36,  724, 796 
6&.  180, 106 


$40. 083.  235 
41.5.M,936 
80, 594;  091 


Exports 

to  all 
countries 


$l.rw3.9^C2 
1 3.  226,  743 
15,656,332 


Source:  Mureau  ol  the  Censil'",  U.S.   l>ei»ttrtment  of 
Commerce. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  kept  addi- 
tional statistics  of  imports  and  exports 
not  included  in  any  of  the  preceding 
calculations.  These  three  classifications 
add  corroboration  to  the  startling  rise 
of  imports,  and  to  the  sharp  decline  of 
U.S.  exports  in  the  same  categories: 


Category 

Total 
innHjrts 
from  all 
eouiitries 

Ini|X)rls 
from  Jiipan- 
Ilung  Kong 
ouly 

Ex(>orts 

to  all 
countries 

Mlscellane<»us 
ci>tton  manu- 
facturer: 
1958 

$10,673,820 
19,1180,016 
27.961,915 

21.571.800 
37.  440. 045 
37,  487, 176 

.1,  .177,  446 
6,986,229 
8, 649, 157 

$5,  577, 000 
6,'.25.1,(IU) 
7, 064,  (WO 

9,146,444 

32,8.11.208 
21. 1.16,  242 

2,  4.13.  271 

3.  790. 071 
5,  249.  740 

$2  591  8.15 

19.19..   .. 

2.001  153 

I960 

2.419,191 

638,221 
.198,200 
639.115 

1,001.090 

886.049 

1,154,437 

Other  apparel, 
woven: 

1968 

19,19 

1960 

Otlier  apiMiret, 
knit: 

1958 

1»» 

i9eo 

Source:  Bureau  of  llie  Census,  I'.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  the  serious  problem  fac- 
ing the  Wilton  and  velvet  carpet  indus- 
try, another  segment  of  our  textile 
family.  Despite  the  industrj-'s  efforts  to 
make  full  use  of  peril  point  procedures, 
duty  rates  on  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets 
have  been  reduced  from  60  percent  to  21 
percent  ad  valorem  over  the  years. 
Each  reduction  in  tariff  rates  has  re- 
sulted in  a  sharp  increase  in  imports. 
Strong  appeals  have  been  made  for  im- 
port relief  under  all  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  including  escape  clause  proce- 
dure and  article  XXVIII  of  GATT.  but 
relief  has  been  denied.  In  1958  when 
imports  were  coming  into  the  United 
States  at  a  rate  of  14  percent,  the  Tariff 
Commission  denied  the  industry's  appli- 
cation for  escape  clause  relief  by  a  vote 


of  three  to  two.  Since  that  time  im- 
ports have  increased  to  an  overwhelming 
level  and  amounted  to  25.5  percent  of  do- 
mestic shipments  in  1960. 

Imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets 
have  risen  from  200.000  square  yards  be- 
fore World  War  II  to  4,686.000  square 
yards  in  1957  to  8.200,000  square  yards  in 
1960.  This  represents  a  77-percent  in- 
crease since  1957  and  nearly  400-percent 
increase  since  1951. 

Following  each  reduction  in  tariffs  the 
volume  of  impKDrts  has  risen  sharply. 
The  increased  imports  have  been  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  low  prices  at  which  im- 
ported carpets  can  be  sold  in  this  coun- 
try. The  reason  for  lower  prices  on 
imported  carpets  is  primarily  one  of  the 
lower  labor  costs,  which  apply  not  only 
to  the  direct  manufacture  of  carpet  but 
to  indirect  costs,  such  as  building,  sup- 
plies, raw  materials,  transportation 
within  the  exporting  country,  taxes, 
fringe  benefits,  and  many  other  factors 
which  are  essential  in  arriving  at  the 
total  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Neither  the  Belgian  nor  Japanese  in- 
dustry has  made  any  contribution  to 
product  development  or  product  styling. 
Both  countries  are  producinci  the  best 
selling  styles,  colors,  and  to^  tures  estab- 
lished by  the  American  industry.  This 
is  another  reason  why  the  effects  of  the 
import  competition  have  been  so  perni- 
cious. 

There  has  been  a  drastic  change  in  the 
source  of  imports  in  the  last  2  years. 
Japanese  imports  have  increased  from 
548,000  square  yards  in  1958  to  1.459.000 
square  yards  in  1959.  to  an  unbelievable 
3.006,000  r>quare  yards  in  1960.  This  rise 
of  Japan  may  conservatively  be  de- 
scribed as  remarkable. 

The  present  volume  of  imports  also 
poses  a  threat  of  even  more  serioUs  in- 
jury in  the  future.  If  imports  maintain 
their  present  level  the  decline  in  do- 
mestic industry  sales  may  be  so  great 
that  the  Wilton  and  velvet  industry  as 
a  whole  may  operate  at  a  loss. 

The  only  factor  limiting  imports  into 
this  country  is  the  capacity  of  production 
facilities  in  Belgium  and  Japan.  In  1958 
representatives  of  the  Belgian  industry 
announced  that  they  had  no  plans  to  in- 
crease production  in  that  country,  and 
the  Japanese  publicly  announced  in  1958 
that  they  had  voluntarily  agreed  not 
to  increase  their  productive  capacity. 
Yet,  within  2  years  after  these  state- 
ments were  made,  imports — and  presum- 
ably plant  capacity — have  increased 
from  Belgium  and  sever^fold  from 
Japan.  Since  there  has  been  no  decrease 
in  import  duties  in  this  period,  it  is  only 
fair  to  conclude  that  unless  the  domestic 
industry  is  granted  immediate  relief, 
future  increases  in  imports  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  increase  from  1957  to  1960 
will  occur  in  the  near  future  as  these 
countries  continue  to  expand  their  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some   weeks   now,   I   have   periodically 


taken  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  the 
well  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
regular  intervals,  trj'ing  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
especially  the  policymakers,  the  increas- 
inglj'  sad  plight  of  the  textile  industry. 
I  shall  continue  this  practice. 

I  salute  the  efforts  of  the  distincruished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson). 
and  the  others  who  have  participated 
here.  We  arc  all  very  serious  here,  for 
the  situation  is  extremely  serious. 

Textiles  are  the  lifeblood  of  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  As  the  textiles  dis- 
appear, the  number  of  looms  and  spin- 
dles, resulting  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment, continues  to  dwindle.  There  have 
been  no  replacements,  for  unemployment 
plaguco  this  country  today,  and  textile 
unemplojTnent  is  part  of  that  unemploy- 
ment, a  significant  part. 

There  is.  there  can  be.  no  justification 
for  ignoring  the  problems  of  our  textile 
industrj-.  There  is  no  justification  for 
the  encouragement  of  textile  imports, 
and  certainly  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
policymakers  of  past  years  encouraged 
textile  imports.  Who  has  the  right  to 
make  such  decisions  and  sacrifice  Amer- 
ican jobs?  I  say  no  one  has,  and  the 
export  of  American  jobs  speaks  of 
treason,  economic  treason  against  the 
working  peopFe,  the  best  interests  of 
thi.s  Nation. 

We  of  the  textile  areas  find  ourselves 
in  a  peculiar  position.  Our  loyalty  to 
this  country  has  never  been  questioned. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  textile  people,  in 
time  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  is  legion 
and  commendable.  Why,  then,  should 
the  economic  welfare  of  these  textile 
people  be  sacrificed? 

Is  this  country  so  indifferent  to  its 
citizens  as  to  ignore  their  needs?  Is 
our  State  Department  so  impotent  that 
it  cannot  devise  policies  to  help  our  own 
industries?  Must  we  sacrifice  industry 
after  industry  with  the  thin  excuse 
that  international  ix)licies  make  it 
necessary? 

Are  the  fortunes  of  the  textile  people 
being  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage — politi- 
cal expedition — or  because  we  have  no 
strong  policy  for  survival?  It  seems  so. 
What  friends  have  we  gained?  What 
new  jobs  have  been  created?  How  have 
the  lost  income  taxes  been  replaced? 
The  answer  is,  they  have  not. 

May  I  sum  up  my  remarks  by  insert- 
ing  an   article  which   appeared   in  the 
Pagcland,  S.C,  Journal  of  April  3,  1961: 
The  Textile  Plight 

The  plight  of  the  textile  Industry  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  attention  of  every 
American  citizen,  particularly  those  of  us  In 
this  area  wherein  continuation  and  growth 
mean  so  much.  The  economy  of  everyone 
in  this  area  is  based  primarily  on  textiles. 
Generally  .«:peaklng.  most  Amerlcnns  believe 
In  low  tariffs  and  expanded  trade  with 
foreign   nations. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  textile  industry  this 
has  come  to  be  a  critical  question.  The  Gov- 
ernment supports  the  price  of  cotton,  on 
the  domestic  market,  which  most  of  us  feel  Is 
also  necessary  to  our  economy,  but  this  has 
in  turn  forced  American  textile  mills  to  buy 
U.S.  cotton  at  a  higher  price  than  foreign 
mills  can  buy  it. 

This  handicap  is  being  sharpened  by  the 
latest  Government  decision  to  Increase  the 
support  price  of  cotton  this  year. 
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Not  only  does  the  US  textile  Industry  op- 
erate under  the  handicap  of  having  to  pay 
more  for  cotton;  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry must  pay  higher  wages  than  foreign 
competitors  and  the  current  session  of  our 
Congress  may  very  well  boost  this  figure  ap- 
preciably. This  Is  making  It  harder  and  hard- 
er for  the  domestic  textile  Industry  to  com- 
pete on  the  American  market  and  the  result 
is  that  foreign  textiles  have  been  getting 
more  and  more  of  the  U.S.  market.  The 
situation  has  now  become  so  i«cute  that 
many  textile  representatives  are  saying  they 
will  close  down  if  relief  is  not  granted.  This 
threatens  to  put  many  American  workers 
out  of  work. 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems, the  President  has  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  plight  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry  and  recommend  a 
remedy.  Special  committees  in  Congress 
have  been  formed  and  have  been  meeting 
with  the  President. 

It  is  a  ticklish  problem,  one  of  utmost  Im- 
portance to  all  of  us  in  this  area.  May  we 
hope  that  better  minds  than  ours  are  ap- 
^'.\.^d  l3  adding  a  solution  ard  that  the<-e 
men  come  up  with  a  fitting  and  proper  solu- 
tion for  the  textile  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  get  relief  now. 
othei"wise  the  textile  industry  will  have 
no  tomorrow. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  the  silly  will-of-the-wisp 
known  as  unrestricted  and  uncontrolled 
foreign  aid  and  the  mismanaged  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  has  just  about  ruined 
the  greatest  industry  in  America — the 
textile  industry.  Unrealistic  and  dis- 
interested civil  servants  have  changed 
the  hum  of  the  shuttle  to  the  quietude 
of  the  tomb. 

Henry  Grady  spoke  of  the  great  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  given  our  Nation 
by  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  loom. 
Foreign  cheap  labor  and  slave  working 
conditions  have  flooded  the  marts  of 
America  with  cheap  textiles  and  have 
spread  unemployment  throughout 
America.  Mr  Speaker,  the  patriots  of 
labor  and  industry  ask  this  Congress  to 
save  their  homes,  their  lives,  and  their 
prosperity  by  an  immediate  and  an  af- 
firmative action  now  to  save  an  honor- 
able American  industry  from  ruin  and 
destruction — the  American  textile  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  American  workers  in  the 
textile  indu.'^^ries  are  the  victims  of  the 
continued  failure  to  take  action  to  con- 
trol the  sale  of  cheap  foreign-made  im- 
ports. In  short,  many  workers  of  for- 
mer years  are  no  longer  employed — they 
are  not  workers  any  more.  These  ex- 
workers  swell  the  relief  rolls  in  a  number 
Of  our  States,  necessitating  still  greater 


drains  on  the  Federal  Treasury  to  alle- 
viate the  difficulties  of  the  unemployed. 
These  men  and  women  of  the  textile 
industry  do  not  want  charity  and  the 
dole.  They  earnestly  desire  useful  and 
productive  work. 

The  plight  of  the  textile  industry  is  of 
long  duration.  It  dates  from  1946  when 
American  aid  was  used  to  bolster  the 
economies  of  foreign  nations,  giving 
those  nations  new  machinery,  new  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  capital  to  compete 
in  the  world  market.  The  plan  of  for- 
eign aid  and  assistance,  at  that  time,  was 
an  intelligent  and  well-conceived  plan. 
If  wages  and  taxes  in  other  countries 
had  advanced  at  the  same  rate  or  even 
approached  the  level  of  American  work- 
ers then  superior  production  and  man- 
agement techniques  would  have  given 
the  United  States  a  fair  share  of  the 
domestic  and  world  market.  However, 
wages  and  taxes  in  those  nations  which 
were  the  recipients  of  our  foreign  aid 
are  not  at  American  levels,  thus,  the 
American  textile  industry  has  been  dras- 
tically handicapped  as  foreign-made 
goods  dominate  the  world  market  and 
attract  An  increasing  share  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Between  1946  and  1957  there 
were  717  American  textile  mills  liqui- 
dated. Employment  in  the  industry 
dropped  by  325.000  while  wages  of  those 
workers  still  working  trailed  all  other 
industrial  workers. 

In  the  same  13 -year  period  output  per 
man-hour  in  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry increased.  New  production  and 
management  techniques  helped  stem 
the  tidal  wave  of  plant  liquidations.  Ad- 
vanced merchandising  and  advertising 
programs  were  introduced  that  made 
the  American  industry  still  more  effi- 
cient. Yet  in  the  years  from  1946  to 
1956  profits  dropped  from  a  high  of  8.2 
percent  in  1947  to  1.9  percent  in  1957. 
Now.  anybody  in  business  knows  that 
you  cannot  buy  new  machinery  or  new 
facilities  on  a  profit  margin  of  1.9  per- 
cent. In  an  industry  of  declining  profits 
the  businessman  is  not  encouraged  to 
make  new  investments. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Recent 
hearings  in  the  Congress  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  downward  trend  in  the 
textile  Industry  has  not  been  checked. 
In  President  Kennedys  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts 16  mills — in  1960  alone — 
closed.  Since  1957  employment  in  the 
industry  has  decreased  by  another 
85.000  while  the  average  workweek  is 
38.2  hours.     Profits  continue  to  decline. 

The  relationship  between  the  decline 
of  the  American  industry  and  the  rise 
in  foreign-made  goods  is  self-evident 
While  the  American  industry  has  been 
constantly  curtailing  its  output  of  tex- 
tile goods  the  American  demand  for 
these  goods  has  been  on  the  rise.  The 
increased  demand  for  textiles  has 
largely  been  supplied  by  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign-made  goods.  Imports  of 
cotton  yarn — a  good  measuring  stick — 
have  jumped  from  1  million  yards  in 
1958  to  14  million  yards  in  1960.  In  the 
same  2 -year  period  imports  of  cotton 
cloth  tripled.  And  here  is  a  figure  that 
many  should  consider:  imports  of 
American -developed  man-made  fibers 
have,  in  2  years,  doubled.     Imports  of 


readymade  apparel  have  jumped  from 
$138  million  to  $216  million  in  those  2 
years. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  easily  discern- 
ible. Foreign  producers  of  textile  goods 
pay  lower  taxes,  lower  wages,  have  newer 
equipment,  and  cheaper  raw  materials. 
With  these  advantages  and  with  easy 
access  to  American  markets  foreign- 
made  textiles  are  taking  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  U.S.  market.  They 
are  making  these  advances  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  manufacturers  and 
working  men  and  women.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  the  tax  loss  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  a  three-way 
tax  loss.  Fiist.  there  has  been  the  loss 
of  taxes  from  wages  and  profits.  Sec- 
ond, there  has  been  the  drain  on  the 
Treasury  for  relief  measures.  Third,  we 
continue  the  foreign  aid  policies  that 
have  brought  on  the  crisis. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  been  pursuing 
a  wi.se  policy  and  it  is  time  to  take  posi- 
tive corrective  action  to  restore  or  help 
restore  an  active  and  vigorous  domestic 
textile  industry.  There  are  a  number  of 
proposed  solutions  to  this  undoubted 
problem,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
only  realistic  solution  to  the  problem  is 
an  import  quota  system  imposed  on  a 
country-by-country  basis. 

Our  export  trade  can  hardly  be  hurt 
because  all  major  exporters  of  textile 
goods  are  now  using  the  quota  method. 
Japan.  India,  and  Portugal,  all  major 
exporters  to  the  United  States,  are 
among  the  52  nations  which  bar  Ameri- 
can textiles  from  their  lands. 

The  problems  of  the  American  textile 
manufacturer  and  American  textile 
worker  are  hard  and  real.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  Congress  to  make  some  hard 
and  realistic  decisions  on  the  question 
of  restricting  foreign  goods  that  have 
proved  ruinous  to  our  native  producers. 

Mr  JOHN  W  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  the  fact  that  the  textile  indus- 
try is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
livelihood  of  the  near  half  million  people 
who  reside  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  this  fact. 
I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  remind  you 
that  in  my  district  is  located  the  world's 
preeminent  concentration  of  tufted 
textile  manufacturers;  that  some  20.000 
breadwinners  are  presently  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  yarn,  thread,  and 
various  kinds  of  cloth  and  that  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  our  working  force  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  garments, 
working  gloves,  and  hosiery. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  basic  human 
wealth  is  created  by  bringing  human  ef- 
fort to  bear  upon  materials  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  changes  in  form.  time,  or 
place.  The  basic  ways  of  adding  to  the 
material  wealth  of  this  country  are  some- 
what more  limited  than  would  appear  at 
first  blush.    When  one  begins  to  elimi- 
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nate  the  service  trades,  the  professions, 
and  the  other  occupations  which  are  only 
indirectly  akin  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  man's  supporting  himself  from  the 
resources  provided  by  nature,  then  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  economy 
rests  is  seen  to  become  far  narrower. 

Since  World  War  II  agricultiu-e  has 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  livelihood  in  the  Piedmont  region  of 
the  Southeastern  United  States.  A 
greater  and  greater  percentage  of  the 
population  can  be  said  to  have  special- 
ized, and  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods  is 
not  only  the  main  support  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  region  typified  by  my  con- 
gressional district  but  the  people  of  this 
area  simply  could  not  live  without  it. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  Presi- 
dent will  exercise  that  great  degree  of 
authority  which  has  been  vested  in  him 
by  Congress  to  the  end  that  the  people 
of  the  region  of  the  United  States  which 
I  represent  will  not  be  made  to  suffer. 
I  entertain  the  hope  that  our  President 
will  look  with  favor  upon  my  recom- 
mendation and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  those  who  join  with  me  in  the 
views  herein  expressed,  that  this  valu- 
able industry,  which  has  served  this 
country  so  well  in  time  of  war,  and 
which  might  well  be  needed  in  the 
troublous  days  ahead,  be  accorded  pro- 
tection from  uncontrolled  excessive  im- 
PKjrts  of  foreign  manufactured  textiles. 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
here  today  in  recommending  that  the 
President  imcwse  immediately  a  reason- 
able level  of  quotas  by  country  and  by 
category. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems which  have  been  encountered  by 
the  textile  industry  in  the  past.  This 
industry'  has  suffered  much  in  recent 
years  through  increased  competition 
from  foreign  businesses. 

I  wish  to  repeat  my  past  support  of 
the  protection  afforded  the  textile  in- 
dustry by  the  tariff.  Not  only  do  I 
support  the  present  tariff,  but  I  would 
cast  my  vote  for  an  increased  tariff 
rate  were  it  to  protect  our  textile  in- 
dustry and,  thus,  the  jobs  of  many 
thousands  of  workers. 

Moreover,  the  escape  clause  mecha- 
nism which  was  supported  to  give  protec- 
tion to  specific  industries  which  could 
show  injury  has  not  functioned  as  it 
should  have.  This  device  ought  to 
either  be  made  effective  or  else  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  RELEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  dean  of  the  Georgia  dele- 


gation, in  alerting  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
facing  the  United  States  today. 

If  imports  of  textiles  and  other  prod- 
ucts from  low-wage  countries  is  con- 
tinued on  the  present  scale,  the  economy 
of  this  Nation  will  suffer  further  and 
possibly  irreparable  injury. 

This  present  Congress  has  already 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  legislation 
extending  unemployment  benefits  and 
making  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 
The  Congress  has  also  passed  legislation 
to  relieve  unemployment  in  distressed 
areas.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  but  the 
beginning  if  present  policies  are  con- 
tinued. 

I  believe  that  only  by  imposing  re- 
strictions, both  by  category  and  by  coun- 
try, can  we  save  the  textile  industry, 
now  the  third  largest  industry  in 
America. 

Only  by  earning  through  production 
and  services  can  the  citizens  of  this 
country  support  our  Government,  main- 
tain a  strong  economy,  and  provide  an 
adequate  military  defense  for  our  be- 
loved country.  We  simply  cannot  pro- 
vide a  market  for  all  the  products  of 
all  the  world.  To  continue  the  present 
policy  will,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  in- 
creased deficit  spending,  a  revival  of 
inflation,  and  a  continued  economic  re- 
cession. 

The  textile  industry  is  by  far  the 
largest  industrial  employer  in  my  State. 
I  sincerely  trust  and  hope  that  we  in 
South  Carolina  will  be  permitted  to  earn 
our  own  living  and  share  our  earnings 
with  our  Government  instead  of  becom- 
ing dependent  on  that  Government  for 
the  everyday  necessities  of  life. 

A  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  my  State  in  regard  to  this 
matter  follows: 

A      CONCrRBKNT     RESOLUTION      MEMORIALIZING 

THE   Congress   of  the   United   States   To 

Enact  Remedial  Legislation  LiMrriNC  the 

Importation    of    Textile    and     Plywood 

Products 

Whereas  the  importation  of  cheap  and  In- 
ferior textile  and  plywood  products  from  for- 
eign countries  is  threatening  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  textile  and  plywood  industries 
of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  is  believed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  that 
Immediate  remedial  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  be  enacted 
to  protect  these  Industries  and  their  em- 
ployees so  that  the  employees  of  these  In- 
dustries will  not  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  find  It  necessary  to  receive 
Federal  aid  in  order  to  maintain  a  livelihood: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized 
to  enact  Immediate  remedial  legislation  to 
protect  the  textile  and  plywood  industries 
from  serious  damage  or  complete  destruction 
from  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  textile 
and  plywood  products;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

State  of  South  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  Columbia.  S.C.   March  23.    1961. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 

Inez  Watson. 
Clerk  0/  the  House. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fisher]. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  for  a  moment  to 
the  problem  of  imports  as  they  affect  the 
American  wool  producers.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  back  in  1957  in  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
ODM  agreed  that  wool  textiles  are  es- 
sential to  our  security  but  said  imports 
at  that  time  did  not  threaten  the  na- 
tional security. 

But  since  1957  the  upward  surge  of 
textiles  and  apparel  imports  has  mount- 
ed and  the  problem  created  has  become 
most  serious.  Let  us  examine  the  recoitl 
for  a  moment. 

The  record  reveals  that  imports  of 
wool  cloth,  principal  product  of  the  U.S. 
wool  textile  industry,  jumped  to  an  all- 
time  record  high  in  1960,  soaring  25 
percent  over  1959  as  American  wool  ap- 
parel cloth  output  dipped  about  5  per- 
cent. Other  allied  imports  jumpjed,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  wool  yams 
last  year  were  the  highest  since  1923; 
and  wool  tops  hit  a  7-year  peak. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  differential  in  wage  rates  that 
prevail  among  the  coimtries  from  which 
most  of  our  textile  imports  come,  as  com- 
pared with  our  own.  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Japan  in  1960  supplied  93  percent  of 
wool  fabric  imp>orts  here.  Their  wage 
rates  do  not  even  compare  favorably 
with  the  present  $1  minimum  wage  in 
this  country,  much  less  the  proposed 
$1.25.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
transplanted  here  intact,  foreign  mills 
would  not  be  allowed  to  operate  in  inter- 
state commerce  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

The  hourly  wage  rates  in  wool  textile 
industries  in  our  own  and  in  these  com- 
Prttng  countries  are  as  follows:  United 
States  of  America:  $1.73;  Britain:  $0.54; 
Italy:  $0.30;  and  Japan:  $0.14. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  volume  of  im- 
ports for  a  moment.  The  duty-paid 
value  of  1960  wool  product  iinports  ex- 
ceeded one-fourth  million  dollars,  and  ac- 
counted for  54,270.000  pounds.  In  terms 
of  wool,  the  54  million  pounds  are  equal 
to  nearly  50  p)ercent  of  U.S.  shorn  wool 
output. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  growers  recognize 
that  our  mills  are  the  only  customers  for 
domestic  wool.  It  follows  that  rising 
imports  of  wool  in  manufactured  form 
hit  domestic  growers  as  well  as  mills  and 
apparel  plants.  Moreover,  wool  product 
imports  run  counter  to  the  National 
Wool  Act's  aim  to  increase  domestic  wool 
production.  The  Congress  passed  the 
act  "as  a  measure  of  national  security" 
as  well  as  to  promote  the  economic  wel- 
fare. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  tariffs,  as 
applied  under  present  U.S.  trade  policy, 
are  inadequate  safeguards.  For  that 
reason,  the  American  industries  believe 
the  Grovernment.  in  the  national  inter- 
est, should  establish  textile  and  apparel 
quotas  for  each  country'  exporting  these 
products  to  this  country,  with  the  quotas 
divided  into  product  categories  to  pre- 
vent concentration  in  any  particular 
type  of  goods. 
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Let  us  strive  to  keep  our  textile  mills 
open,  keep  our  efficient  and  trained  work- 
ers employed.  These  people,  employed, 
constitute  the  world's  best  customers. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WhittznI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
pomting  out  the  serious  situation  which 
exists  because  of  increasing  imports  of 
cotton  and  textile  goods.  Those  who 
preceded  me  have  discussed  the  details 
in  such  degree  that  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
figures  involved.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  in  my  own  way  some  of  the  facts 
I>ertinent  to  the  issue,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion, require  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Gavernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  Ameri- 
can cotton  producers  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  markets  as  an  outlet  for 
a  large  part  of  their  production.  At  the 
same  time,  because  of  the  various  laws 
which  enable  American  labor  to  secure 
for  itself  an  increasing  share  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar,  the  high  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States  to  the  American 
farmer  has  required  price  supports. 
These  supports  are  made  necessary  to 
keep  a  balance  in  income  between  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  labor.  While  there 
are  some  dislocations  and  considerable 
expense  involved,  it  has  at  least  helF>ed 
to  keep  balance  within  the  American 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  problems 
which  comes  from  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, made  necessary  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  is  the  fact  that  to  retain  our  foreign 
markets  we  must  sell  competitively. 
That  is.  we  must  offer  in  world  markets 
this  cotton  which  throughout  history  we 
have  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  a  price 
which  is  competitive  with  prices  abroad. 
Thus,  we  find  that  sale  of  cotton  abroad 
has  been  at  a  price  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can mills  can  buy  it  for  except  for  ex- 
port. In  years  pm.st  it  was  recognized  by 
the  Congress  that  while  this  situation  is 
required  for  a  healthy  farm  economy  in 
the  cotton  growing  areas,  the  Congress 
saw  or  recognized  it  could  create  some 
problems  with  regard  to  purchases  of 
cotton  by  foreign  mills  at  lower  prices 
and  the  return  of  the  finished  product 
into  this  country.  To  protect  against 
that  situation,  the  Congress  passed  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  which  permits  the  President  to  es- 
tablish quotas  or  to  levy  taxes  against 
imports  to  protect  American  agricultural 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I  have  worked 
as  hard  to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
competitive  sales  of  American  cotton  at 
world  prices  as  any  Member  of  Congress. 
My  position  as  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  Committee  gave 
me  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion and  of  the  need.  I  say  here,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  imperative  that  govern- 
mental action  be  taken  to  protect  the 
American  textile  industry  and  through 
them  the  American  farmer,  to  prevent 
Import  of  cotton  goods  from  destroying 
the  American  textile  industry  for  in  that 
process  they  destroy  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  American  cotton,  the  very  situa- 


tion which  could  be,  and  should  be,  pro- 
tected under  section  22.  In  fact,  that  is 
the  reason  for  such  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  many  people, 
who  in  p'ast  years  have  believed  they 
were  free  traders,  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  if  we  are  to  have  minimum 
wage  laws  and  laws  authorizing  labor  to 
organize,  if  we  are  to  have  price  sup- 
ports, in  order  to  keep  balance  between 
agriculture  and  labor,  it  follows  we  can- 
not open  up  this  country  as  a  market 
where  American  agriculture  and  Ameri- 
can labor  will  lose  as  much  in  quantity 
of  production  and  of  work  hours  as  they 
may  gain  in  the  domestic  wage  rates 
and  domestic  fann  support  prices. 
Many  believe  this  situation  would  not  be 
as  bad  as  it  is  if  appropriate  action  were 
taken  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment, because  they  believe  that  in  this, 
and  many  other  areas,  the  peril  point 
has  been  reached. 

Others  feel  that  if  the  present  situa- 
tion is  allowed  to  continue,  it  threatens 
the  national  security.  I  agree,  while  it 
may  take  several  successive  steps,  but 
anything  which  tends  to  destroy  the  do- 
mestic market  for  American  agricultural 
commodities  to  any  considerable  degree 
and  which  creates  unemplojinent  of  la- 
bor, and  threatens  U.S.  industry  with 
bankruptcy  certainly  is  a  threat  to  our 
domestic  prosperity  and  anything  which 
threatens  our  prosperity  is  a  threat  to 
our  national  security.  I  have  pointed 
these  facts  out  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Freeman. 

Again.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  many 
colleagues  and  to  add  these  additional 
thoughts  to  those  which  have  been  so 
well  documented  and  expressed  by  the 
Members  who  preceded  me.  in  the  hope 
that  the  Government  will  take  action, 
for  the  protection  of  industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  and.  yes.  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  internal  strength  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  worker  in  the  United 
States  is,  on  the  average,  the  envy  of 
evei-y  working  man  and  woman  in  the 
world  and  it  is  a  standard  which  other 
nations  seek  to  attain.  We  are  zealous 
in  maintaining  such  high  standard  for 
it  inures  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
and,  in  a  practicable  way,  proves  what 
a  democracy  can  do  for  its  inhabitants 
as  against  the  efforts  of  other  forms  of 
government. 

To  maintain  our  concept  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living  we  enact  laws  to  that 
end  and  proposals  for  enactment  are 
advanced.  Therefore,  when  we  note 
that  a  major  industry  in  this  country, 
which  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
livelihood  and  living  standards  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens,  is  being  adversely 
affected  by  causes  within  our  power  to 
control  we  have  not  only  cause  for  con- 
cern but  reason  for  action  as  well.  And 
whatever  corrective  action  we  take  will 
be  understood  by  all  nations  as  just  and 
proper  for  they  too  seek  to  protect  their 
internal  welfare  just  as  we  seek  to  pro- 
tect ours. 


When  we  are  asked  to  increase  the 
hourly  wage  rate  in  order  to  safeguard 
our  standards  we  should  also  be  ex- 
pected to  correct  those  situations  which 
undermine  cur  standards,  depress  our 
areas  of  employment,  and  in  general 
wreak   havoc   in  our  economy. 

Specifically.  I  refer  to  the  American 
textile  industry  which  is  fighting  for  its 
very  survival.  Unless  we  come  to  tfie  aid 
of  this  very  important,  many  faceted, 
and  far-reaching  industry,  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  complete  collapse  of  a  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  which  we  cannot 
now  afford  and  which  we  can  now  avoid. 

From  1947  to  1957.  total  annual  sales 
of  all  manufactured  products  in  the 
United  States  increased  112  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  .sales  of  textile 
mill  products  increased  only  44  percent, 
and.  by  the  end  of  1959  there  had  been 
a  further  increa.se  of  about  5.6  percent 
in  all  manufacturing  sales  yet  the  tex- 
tile sales  went  up  only  5.4  percent. 

From  1947  through  1957.  total  employ- 
ment in  American  textile  mills  declined 
by  about  325.000  or  24  percent.  Latest 
data  available  as  of  February  1961. 
showed  a  further  drop  since  1957  of 
about  75,000  or  about  7.5  percent.  Over 
the  past  decade  total  textile  mill  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  been  cut 
by  about  one-third.  The  largest  drop — 
61  percent — occurred  in  New  England. 
In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  textile  em- 
ployment declined  47  percent.  In  the 
Midwest  and  the  Far  West  there  were 
declines  of  37  percent  and  20  percent,  re- 
spectively. In  the  South  there  has  been 
a  drop  of  14  percent  since  early  1951. 

From  1947  through  1957.  a  total  of 
710  textile  mills  were  liquidated  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  196.000 
textile  jobs  were  lost  as  a  result.  From 
1958  to  1960.  an  additional  128  mills  were 
closed  throwing  about  33.000  more  work- 
ers out  of  their  jobs. 

Against  that  bleak  picture  of  a  once 
thriving  industry  the  impact  of  textile 
impoits  portray  a  very  telling  story. 
Since  1948.  total  imports  of  textile 
manufactures  have  increased  slightly 
more  than  900  percent.  And  since  1958 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  percent.  In  the  cotton  cloth 
and  goods  manufactured  from  cotton 
cloth  there  has  been  almost  a  fifteen- 
fold  increase  since  1948,  and  an  increase 
of  134  percent  since  1958.  Imports  of 
wool  cloth  and  apparel  made  of  wool 
amounted  to  about  1.7  percent  of  domes- 
tic production  in  1948.  By  1960  this  had 
increa-sed  to  16  percent.  In  1948  imports 
of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  amounted  to 
1.2  percent  of  domestic  production  and 
this  had  increased  to  5.4  percent  by  1960. 
In  1948  imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet 
carpets  amounted  to  about  10  percent  of 
domestic  production  and  by  1960  imports 
amounted  to  almost  26  percent  of  do- 
mestic production. 

Fabrics  that  enter  in  the  form  of 
made-up  goods  undersell  similar  items 
made  in  this  country  by  wide  margins 
which  is  to  indicate  that  the  impact  of 
imports  is  not  limited  to  manufacturers 
of  cloth,  it  spreads  to  the  garment  and 
apparel  industries  and  the  manmade 
fiber  industry  as  well. 
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The  quotations  I  made  are  taken  from 
the  committee  print  of  a  supplementary 
report  dated  March  14.  1961.  and  made 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  other  body  which 
investigated  the  problems  of  the  domes- 
tic textile  industry. 

There  can  be  no  longer,  investigation 
disclosed,  a  standing  by  and  watching 
the  slow  but  steady  strangulation  of  an 
important  American  industry  by  the 
overpowering  pressure  of  low-wage  im- 
ports. The  action  to  be  t-aken  is  simple, 
clear,  and  imperative;  it  brooks  no  delay 
and  in  the  national  interest  this  Gov- 
ernment must  move  swiftly.  Therefore 
it  is  imperative  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  establish  textile  and  apparel 
quotas  for  each  country  exporting  textile 
products  to  the  United  States  with 
quotas  divided  into  product  categories 
to  prevent  concentration  in  any  particu- 
lar type  of  goods. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
-such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams  1. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  add  my  endorsement  to  the  arguments 
made  by  the  previous  speakers  on  this 
subject.  So  much  has  been  said  already 
about  conditions  as  they  prevail  in  the 
textile  industry,  and  the  impact  of  for- 
eign textile  imports  on  the  economy  of 
our  textile  manufacturing  areas  that  I 
will  not  presume  here  to  try  to  add  to 
their  convincing  arguments. 

I  would  like  to  say.  however,  that  while 
the  setting  of  import  quotas  is.  in  my 
opinion,  absolutely  imperative  in  view 
of  the  present  situation;  nevertheless, 
this  is  another  case  of  our  foreign  aid 
chickens  coming  home  to  roost. 

I  would  point  out  that  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  contributed  greatly  to 
putting  these  foreign  comjx-titors  in 
business;  and  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  our 
tax  money  being  paid  out  in  foreign  aid 
that  is  subsidizing  this  competition. 
Until  we  start  applying  some  common- 
sense  in  the  promulgation  of  our  inter- 
national policies,  this  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  us.  not  only  in  the  textile 
industries,  but  in  every  other  segment 
of  our  economy. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  our 
foreign  policymakers  should  be  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  their  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  the  American  people,  and  stop 
trying  to  subsidize  evei-y  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  It  is  time  that  the  State 
Department  reverse  its  unrealistic,  ridic- 
ulous and  un-American  policies  of  pro- 
moting— with  American  tax  money — the 
economy  of  foreign  countries  and  give 
some  consideration  instead  to  the  plight 
of  our  domestic  econoniy. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  (Mr.  Forrester). 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  urging  the 
the  establishment  of  quotas  on  textile 
imports,  by  country  and  by  category. 

For  over  100  years,  the  textile  business 
has  been  the  backbone  of  industry  in  the 
congressional  district  that  I  have  the 


honor  to  represent.  More  than  100 
years  ago.  Columbus.  Ga.,  was  a 
textile  center,  famed  for  its  products 
and  its  know-how,  and  over  the  years 
has  rightfully  been  referred  to  as  the 
"Lowell  "  of  the  South.  Columbus  is  now 
a  city  of  approximately  125,000  people. 
At  least  one-quarter  of  that  population 
Is  fed,  clothed,  and  sustained  by  the  la- 
bor of  loyal  and  highly  skilled  employees 
in  the  cotton  spinning  business.  Thirty 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  annual 
payroll  to  textile  employees  has  been 
customary  in  that  city.  Probably  one- 
tenth  of  the  textile  employees  in  Georgia 
live  in  and  work  in  that  city.  There  are 
370,000  spindles  in  that  area,  but  despite 
its  fine  history,  its  skilled  employees, 
and  its  admitted  know-how,  25  percent 
of  those  spindles  are  now  idle.  The 
effect  of  this  fact  upon  the  economy  of 
that  city  can  readily  be  realized.  Prob- 
ably one  out  of  four  of  this  skilled  labor 
is  without  work,  and  his  or  her  source  of 
livelihood  is  cut  off  because  they  have 
not  been  given  a  sportsman's  chance  to 
compete  with  foreign  competition.  The 
textile  manufacturers  in  Columbus  and 
in  the  district  I  represent  can  success- 
fully meet  any  fair  competition.  Textile 
mills  are  spread  over  our  district. 

I  can  say  with  absolute  truth  that  the 
economic  troubles  our  textile  people  are 
facing  are  because  Government  policies 
are  directly  responsible  for  our  troubles. 
Since  the  Government  got  us  into  this 
trouble,  the  Government  is  the  only 
agency  that  can  get  us  out  Know-how 
heljjs  us.  but  that  know-how  has  been 
taught  by  our  Government  to  foreign 
countries  free  of  expense  to  them.  New 
machinery  helps,  but  new  machinery 
has  been  in  the  foreign  aid  grabbag.  and 
foreign  countries  have  received  this 
machinery  as  outright  grants  or  at  ridic- 
ulously low  prices,  while  our  people  had 
to  buy  their  machinery  at  inflated 
prices. 

The  two-price  cotton  system,  selling 
cotton  to  foreign  countries  for  one- 
fourth  less,  plus  the  low  wage  scale  paid 
foreign  labor,  has  created  an  unfair 
comr>etition  that  our  people  simply  can- 
not defeat. 

The  chief  products  manufactured  in 
the  Third  District  of  Georgia  are  towels, 
ticking,  specialty  goods,  blue  denim,  gray 
goods,  and  so  forth.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  articles  enumerated  knows  that 
it  is  humanly  impossible  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  these  goods  in  America  at 
the  competitive  price  that  foreign  goods 
can  be,  and  are  being  sold  in  this  coun- 
try. I  might  add  that  native  Ameri- 
cans, with  new  machines,  and  with 
American  know-how  are  manufactur- 
ing goods  abroad,  evading  collective 
bargaining  and  legislative  standards  in 
this  country,  and  these  American  manu- 
facturers abroad  are  seriously  crippling 
the  business  of  their  more  moral  com- 
petitors remaining  here,  paying  taxes, 
paying  wages,  and  helping  sustain  our 
economy.  In  other  words,  our  loyal 
manufacturers  and  workers  are  paying 
taxes  to  help  others  put  them  out  of 
business. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  Government 
is  going  to  permit  this  unfortunate 
situation  to  continue. 


Mr.  "VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  those  who  are  urging 
relief  for  our  textile  industry. 

Facts  which  have  been  presented  this 
afternoon  fully  support  the  demand 
that  America  should  have  protection 
from  the  deluge  of  foreign  competition 
in  textiles  and  textile  apparel  from 
countries  where  the  workers  receive  but 
a  pittance  of  that  paid  American  work- 
ers. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  is  of 
great  importance  to  New  England,  to 
Massachusetts,  and  to  the  district  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent.  But  our 
efforts  are  not  solely  on  behalf  of  local 
interest.  We  believe  that  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  a 
solution  must  be  found  which  will  re- 
store health  to  these  great  industries, 
prevent  the  cutback  in  job  opportuni- 
ties in  them,  and  restore  job  opportuni- 
ties. Unemployment  is  a  national  as 
well  as  a  local  problem. 

Hard  facts  and  attractive  theories 
come  into  sharper  conflicts  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustries than  on  almost  any  other  sub- 
ject. Most  of  us  favor  in  general  a 
breaking  down  of  international  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  intercourse.  We  want 
a  peaceful,  friendly  world.  We  want 
trade,  not  aid. 

Yet  when  we  see  American  workers 
being  forced  to  walk  the  streets  look- 
ing for  work  because  their  industry  is 
depressed  by  imports  from  low -wage 
countries,  we  see  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

Others  have  presented  the  facts  which 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  They  give 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  deluge 
of  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel,  of  the 
loss  of  jobs  in  textile  manufacturing, 
and  of  unemployment  in  our  principal 
textile  centers.  And  these  unfortunate 
conditions  have  been  rising  on  an  in- 
creasing scale  in  recent  years. 

Textile  tariffs  have  been  lowered  pur- 
suant to  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
The  common  impression  that  the  United 
States  is  a  citadel  of  protectionism  is 
simply  no  longer  true.  We  have  the 
freest  trade  of  any  of  the  larger  nations. 

Not  only  that.  but.  due  to  other  U.S. 
policies,  foreign  competitors  can  buy 
American  cotton  at  a  lowei-  price  than 
that  charged  our  own  manufacturers. 
Suiplus  American  cotton  bought  by  our 
Government  under  the  price  support 
program  is  sold  to  foreign  competitors 
for  about  8  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
price  to  our  own  domestic  manufac- 
turers. 

I  favor  policies  which  will  remedy 
these  unfavorable  conditions  and  pro- 
tect the  American  worker's  standards  of 
living  in  competition  with  foreign  star- 
vation wages.  Emergency  action  is 
called  for  under  the  authority  specifi- 
cally vested  in  the  President  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Unless  the 
present  tendency  is  promptly  reversed, 
quotas  must  be  imjwsed.  ^ 
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This  problem  has  been  discussed  for 
years,  now  it  is  time  for  action. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  PilcherI. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson!,  for  bring- 
ing the  plight  of  the  textile  people  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  for  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  this  committee 
for  the  past  several  weeks.  I  have  four 
large  cotton  mills  in  my  district — one  at 
Moultrie,  Ga.;  one  at  Albany,  Ga.;  one 
at  Poulan.  Ga  ;  and  one  at  Tifton,  Ga.  I 
have  garment  manufacturing  plants  in 
practically  every  county  in  my  district, 
and  if  conditions  go  on  for  the  next  3 
or  4  years,  as  they  have  for  the  past  2 
or  3  years,  I  do  not  believe  I  will  have 
any  left. 

I  have  always  supported  the  recipro- 
cal trade  ix)licy.  but  unless  the  different 
textile  industries,  the  garment  factories, 
the  wool  people,  and  all  of  the  garment 
trade  get  some  kind  of  relief,  then  I 
have  supported  reciprocal  trade  for  my 
last  time. 

I  have  another  important  indiistry  in 
my  district,  the  carpet  indu.stry. 

Mr.  Sp(>aker,  I  share  the  concern 
which  has  been  expressed  on  the  floor 
toda;-  pertaining  to  the  overwhelming 
imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets. 
Imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets 
have  long  pa.ssed  a  manageable  level 
and  for  the  last  several  years  have  cre- 
ated grave  uncertainties  and  price  de- 
pressing effects  on  our  domestic  market. 
If  reasonable  controls  are  not  imple- 
mented, tlais  entire  domestic  industry 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  imports. 
Under  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
tariffs  on  this  industry  have  been  re- 
duced on  six  different  occasions  from 
the  level  of  60  percent  ad  valorem  to  21 
percent.  With  each  tariff  reduction 
there  has  been  a  substantial  ri.se  in  im- 
ports. During  this  same  period  of  time, 
average  hourly  wage  rates  for  the  carpet 
industry  have  increased  from  64.4  cents 
per  hour  in  1939  to  $1.94  per  hour  in 
1959.  Minimum  wage  legislation,  col- 
lective bargaining,  higher  taxes  and 
other  Government  influences  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets 
have  increased  from  200.000  square  yards 
prior  to  World  War  II  to  over  8,200,000 
square  yards  m  1060,  representing  an 
increase  of  19  percent  over  1959  and  79 
percent  over  1958. 

Belgium  and  Japan  are  the  chief  ex- 
porters to  this  country.  Neither  of  these 
nations  depended  on  our  American  mar- 
ket prior  to  World  War  II.  The  Wilton 
and  velvet  carpet  industry  of  Japan 
obtained  its  start  from  orders  placed  by 
the  US.  force.-?  stationed  in  Japan  after 
World  War  II.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  were  undertaken  with  the  depar- 
ture of  troop.s  beginning  in  1955  and 
have  grown  from  277.000  square  vards  in 
that  year  to  over  3  million  square  yards 
in  1960. 

Testimony  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
*on  in  1958  made  by  representatives  of 
the  Bel4;ian  indostry  indicated  that  there 
were  no  plans  to  increase  production  in 


that  country.  Japan  publicly  annoxinced 
that  they  had  voluntarily  agreed  not  to 
increase  their  production  capacity. 
Withir  2  years  after  these  statement* 
impKjrts  have  almost  doubled. 

The  carpet  industry  has  made  strong 
appeals  for  import  relief  under  all  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  but  relief  has  been 
denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  severe  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  domestic  carpet  industry  by 
imports  and  if  a  control  program  is  not 
implemented,  this  important  industry 
will  eventually  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  VTNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jon.asI. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.«k  unan- 
imo"s  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  certain  tables, 
quotations  from  newspapers,  and  other 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  '•eque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  want  to  join  in  the  presentation 
today  but.  because  of  conflict,  I  had  my 
statement  inserted  previously  in  the 
Record.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina; 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  on  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  been  set  up  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  an  encouraging  development  as  far 
as  we  from  New  England  are  concerned, 
because  we  have  for  a  long  while  been 
a  small  voice  in  the  wilderness  in  rela- 
tion to  this  problem.  We  are  happy  to 
have  associations  with  others  in  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  there  may 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  MayI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
at  least  three  reasons  why  those  of  us 
who  feel  that  acfton  in  this  field  is  im- 
perative should  be  encouraged. 

First,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  general  public  is  becoming 
aware  of  tHe  seriousness  of  the  textile 
import  situation.  It  net  only  affects  the 
textile  industry,  but  also  many  allied 
industries  throughout  the  country;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  people  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  problem  facing  the  textile-pro- 
ducing areas,  and  are  insisting  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  correct  it. 

The  second  reason  for  encouragement 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  President  in 
the  White  House  who  is  familiar  with 
the  situation  and  does  not  have  to  be 
instructed  or  taught.  He  stated  as  much 
in  the  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Gover- 


nor of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  on 
August  31,  I960,  when  he  said  that  he 
not  only  was  familiar  with  the  problems 
facing  the  textile  industry  but  also  that 
he  had  supported  the  creation  of  the 
Pastore  committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  quote  just  one  paragraph 
from  Senator,  now  President.  Kennedy  s 
letter: 

The  outline  of  such  a  remedy  can  be  found 
In  the  report  of  the  Pastore  committee.  Im- 
ports of  textile  products.  Including  apparel, 
should  be  within  limits  which  will  not  en- 
danger our  own  existing  textile  capacity 
and  employment,  and  which  will  promote 
growth  of  Industry  In  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  expansion  of  our  overall  econ- 
omy. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
White  House  a  man  who  has  lived  with 
this  problem  in  Massachusetts,  and  who 
has  bef n  familiar  with  it  throughout  his 
public  life.  I  believe  that  he  will  be  in 
position  to  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  because  of  his  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  it. 

The  third  reason  we  have  reason  to  be 
encouraged  is  because  we  have  a  very 
distinguished  gentleman  serving  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  who  comes  from  my 
o^^'n  State  of  North  Carolina.  Former 
Governor  Hodges  grew  up  in  and  lived 
with  the  textile  indastry  throughout  his 
business  career.  He  is.  therefore,  per- 
sonally interested  and  personally  famil- 
iar with  the  problem,  and  I  know  we  can 
count  on  his  active  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  solving  a  vital  problem  which 
affects  the  welfare  of  the  entire  textile 
industry. 

Secretary  Hodges  recently  made  a 
speech  in  Miami  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, from  which  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
following: 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  tlie  agency 
charged  by  sutute  with  fostering,  promoting 
and  developing  foreign  as  well  as  dom^istlc 
commerce,  I  hive  a  continuing  advisory  role 
to  pi.iy  In  the  setting  of  US.  tariffs  and 
quotas.  Although  the  basic  nower  to  fix 
tariffs  belongs  to  the  Congress,  the  President, 
under  the  Trade  Agreement*  Act  of  1934. 
has  certiun  authority  to  enter  Inua  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations  to  effect  changes 
In  tariffs  which  are  mutuaUy  beneficial  to 
both  parties. 

We  at  Commerce  participate,  along  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  In  the  negotiation 
of  t.-.riff  changes  through  GATT.  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  But 
the  direct  responsibility  for  recommending 
tariff  changes  under  the  escape  clause 
which  provides  aid  to  industries  in  distress' 
lies  squarely  with  the  Tariff  Commission. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  man  oc- 
cupy such  a  key  position  in  our  Govern- 
emment  who  is  so  familiar  with  the 
problem  and  I  am  sure  he  will  give  it 
sympathetic  consideration. 

So  I  think  we  are  fortunate  in  these 
three  aspects  because  they  give  us  a  rea- 
son to  believe  this  problem  is  understood 
at  Uie  executive  level.  I  have  always 
believed  that  if  the  problem  were  under- 
stood by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  some  positive  relief  would 
be  provided.  Some  reUef  was  provided 
111  1957,  as  a  result  of  efforts  extending 
over  several  years,  in  which  I  had  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  participat- 
ing, along  with  Members  of  this  body 
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and  the  other  body.  Those  efforts  cul- 
minated in  the  voluntary  quota  restric- 
tion by  Japan,  but  Japan  did  not  do  that 
of  her  own  volition  or  without  plenty 
of  encouragement  from  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  facts  will  bear  me 
out  when  I  say  that  the  voluntary  quota 
agreement  by  Japan  would  have  taken 
care  of  this  problem  had  not  reduced 
exports  of  textiles  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States  created  a  vacuum  into 
which  other  nations  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  moved.  The  export  market  to  our 
own  country  that  Japan  gave  up  as  a 
result  of  this  agreement  was  absorbed 
by  other  exporting  countries  aroimd  the 
world. 

So  the  result  has  been  that  Japan 
knocked  herself  out  of  a  part  of  the 
American  market  only  to  see  other  na- 
tions that  had  not  previously  partici- 
pated substantially  in  that  market  move 
in  and  absorb  it.  and  then  proceed  to 
expand  their  textile  imports  to  this 
country  in  the  alaixning  proportions  re- 
counted repeatedly  in  this  discussion 
today. 

There  is  ground,  however,  for  alarm, 
which  I  would  voice  in  the  time  allotted 
me  today.  It  offsets  the  encouraging 
factors  to  which  I  referred. 

I  refer  now  to  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  compounding  the  injui-y  that  is  being 
done  to  the  domestic  textile  industry. 
He  not  only  raised  the  support  price  of 
cotton,  from  75  to  82  percent  of  par- 
ity which  will  have  the  effect  of  cost- 
ing the  textile  mills  that  use  cottoii  an 
additional  3.75  cents  per  pound  or  S18.75 
per  bale,  but  he  increased  the  subsidy 
paid  to  exporters  from  6  to  8.5  cciits  per 
pound,  which  has  the  effect  of  forcing 
the  domestic  textile  producers  to  com- 
pete  with  foreign  producers  who  are  giv- 
en an  advantage  of  $42.50  per  bale  in  the 
price  they  have  to  pay  for  tiie  cotton 
that  the  American  people  produced  and 
helped  support  by  their  own  tax  dollars. 

Tliis  action  is  another  reason  why 
some  remedial  steps  must  be  taken  be- 
cause, as  the  President  has  said  with 
reference  to  other  matters,  the  situation 
is  going  to  get  worse  instead  of  better 
unless  we  are  able  to  obtain  relief  along 
the  lines  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Pastore  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  prejudpre  what 
the  Cabinet  committee  may  recommend, 
but  I  Join  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  here  today  in  expressing  the  hope 
tliat  this  committee  will  recommend  the 
establishment  of  quotas  by  category  and 
country,  because  it  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again  that  this  is  the 
only  avenue  through  which  the  textile 
industry  can  obtain  any  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  what  has  come  to  be  an 
intolerable  competitive  position. 

There  are  many  textile  businesses  in 
my  district  and  North  Carolina  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  textile-producing  Statelt 
I  have  talked  this  i»toblem  over  with 
textile  producers,  textile  workers,  rep- 
resentatives of  textile  unions,  and  witli 
many  other  people.  They  all  say  that 
the  textile  Industry  is  not  asking  for 
protection.  They  insist  that  the  textile 
industry  does  not  want  to  be  put  on  a 
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Government  dole  nor  does  it  wish  to  be 
treated  on  a  depressed  area  concept. 

They  agree  that  all  the  textile  people 
want  is  a  fair  opportumty  to  compete  in 
the  dc«ne.stic  market.  But  is  competi- 
tion fair  when  the  Government  permits 
unlimited  imports  of  competing  products 
manufactured  abroad  in  countries  where 
labor,  raw  material,  and  other  costs  are 
substantially  lower  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States?  I  submit  that  such  a 
situation  does  not  amount  to  fair  compe- 
tition and  I  believe  the  industry  is  justi- 
fied in  a.-^king  that  corrective  measures 
be  taken  so  that  fair  competition  may 
result. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  argu- 
mentfl  that  have  been  made  here  today 
or  the  quotation  of  statistics  bearing 
upon  the  wage  levels  that  obtain  abroad 
in  comparison  with  wage  rates  in  this 
country.  The  record  is  replete  with 
evidences  of  this  disparity.  But.  when 
you  add  to  that  situation  this  additional 
disadvantage  of  giving  foreign  produc- 
ers of  textiles  a  25-percent  advantage 
in  their  cost  of  raw  materials  produced 
in  our  own  country,  you  compoimd  the 
injury  and  compound  the  problem.  All 
that  the  textile  indiLstry  is  seeking  is  a 
fair  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers,  and  if 
they  can  obtain  that  opportunity,  they 
will  pit  their  skill  and  their  ability 
against  the  textile  producers  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

In  1958  we  extended  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  the  last  time 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  I 
had  to  vote  against  the  extension  of 
that  act  because  I  knew  that  if  we  pro- 
ceeded to  lower  already  low  tariffs  still 
lower,  disaster  would  result.  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  any  better  foresight  than 
anybody  else,  but  I  have  before  me  a 
transcript  of  the  speech  I  made  on  tliis 
floor  on  June  10,  1958,  in  which  I  pre- 
dicted that  exactly  this  situation  would 
resiUt  if  we  extended  that  agreement 
with  authority  to  further  lower  textile 
tariffs.  Subsequent  events  have  am- 
ply justified  the  position  those  of  us, 
who  were  fearful  of  what  might  result, 
took  in   1958. 

Last  year  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Love,  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Burlington  Industries,  stated  to  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
that  unless  some  relief  is  provided  to 
correct  what  has  become  an  intolerable 
situation,  the  result  might  force  the  h- 
quidation  or  oversea  movement  of  the 
U.S.  textile  industry.  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  March  1,  1961,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  Government  programs  "are  actual- 
ly destroying  a  basic  industry"  and 
threaten  to  put  the  textile  producers 
here  "out  of  business  completely."  Un- 
less positive  steps  are  taken  to  correct 
the  situation,  the  warnings  expressed 
during  the  congressional  debate  in  1958 
on  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  repeated  by  Mr.  Love 
in  1960  in  his  statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocal  Information,  and 
made  just  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  may  come  to  pass. 
The  tragedy  of  it  is  that  it  will  then  be 
too  late  to  prevent  it.  The  time  to  pre- 
vent such  a  disaster  is  now. 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  a  wool-producing  district  in 
the  State  of  Wa-shintrton.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  statements  made 
here  todaj'  which  substantiate  the  very 
great  impact  upon  the  American  wool 
industry'  caused  by  excessive  wool  cloth 
imports. 

The  problem  certainly  is  not  new,  be- 
cause many  of  us  have  watched  this  sit- 
uation become  more  and  more  serious  in 
recent  years  until  we  have  the  present 
situation  in  which  we  find  that  imports 
of  wool  cloth  have  now  jumped  to  an 
all-time  record  high.  Ten  years  ago, 
woven  wool  cloth  imports,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted 
to  18  million  square  yards.  In  1960, 
woven  wool  cloth  imports  have  sky- 
rocketed to  60  million  square  yards  and 
have  soared  25  percent  over  1959  im- 
ports of  47  million  square  yai-ds. 

The  problem  confronting  the  industry 
can  be  simply  stated  in  the  following 
figures.  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan  in 
1960  supplied  93  percent  of  wool  fabric 
imports.  Britain  supplied  24  percent. 
Italy  42  percent,  and  Japan  27  percent. 
The  wage  rates  of  these  three  countries 
are  far  lower  than  our  present  Federal 
minimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour,  not  to 
mention  the  proposed  $1.25  per  hour. 
But  while  hourly  wool  textile  wage  rates 
in  the  United  States  average  $1.73,  in 
Britain  the  average  is  54  cents,  in  Italy 
it  is  30  cents,  and  in  Japan  it  is  14  cents 
per  hour.  With  facts  such  as  these,  our 
growers  most  certainly  recognize  that 
U.S.  mills  are  the  only  customers  for 
domestic  wool,  and  thus,  rising  imports 
of  wool  in  manufactured  form  hit  do- 
mestic growers  as  well  as  mills  and  ap- 
parel plants. 

In  addition,  wool  product  imports  run 
counter  to  the  National  Wool  Act's  aim 
to  increase  U.S.  wool  production.  As 
you  know.  Congress  passed  the  act  'as 
a  measure  of  national  security"  and  to 
promote  the  economic  welfare  because  it 
recognized  wool  as  a  strategic  commod- 
ity. 

EfBciency  of  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  is  unchallenged,  but  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  offset  vastly  lower 
wages  and  other  costs  in  foreign  plants. 
Tariffs,  as  applied  under  present  U.S. 
trade  policy,  are  grossly  inadequate  safe- 
guards. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  join  the 
wool  industry  in  my  district.  State,  and 
the  Nation  in  urging  that  in  the  national 
interest,  we  must  establish  textile  and 
apparel  quotas  for  each  country  export- 
ing these  products  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  quotas  divided  into  product 
categories  to  prevent  concentration  in 
any  particular  t3T>e  of  goods.  Further, 
the  duties  on  goods  within  the  quotas 
should  be  sufBcient  to  prevent  imports 
from  selling  in  the  U.S.  market  at  less 
than  cost  of  production  in  U.S.  plants  of 
high  eflSciency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  work  of  the 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  which  has  recently 
studied  the  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry.  In  the  committees  sup- 
plementan'  report  of  March  14,  1961,  it 
is  stated,  in  part: 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  quotas  on 
textile  mill  products,  and  on  garments  and 
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apparel,  and  on  manmade  fiber  staple,  fila- 
ments and  filament  yarn,  be  established  by 
country   and   by   category   of   product. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania   !Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  support  of 
the  positions  they  are  taking  in  this 
particularly  serious  matter.  As  chair- 
man of  a  new  subcommittee  to  study 
the  effect  of  imports  and  exports,  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
this  Congress.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  shall  accept  gladly  any  help  any  Mem- 
bers can  give  me  in  order  that  we  may 
come  up  with  some  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem which  I  believe  the  most  serious 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana    IMr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  LMr. 
Vinson],  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  DornI  for  bringing  this 
matter   before   the  House. 

The  problems  that  face  the  textile 
industry  are  extremely  grave,  but  they 
alone  do  not  give  the  complete  picture. 
The  domestic  producers  of  cotton  and 
wool,  as  well  as  the  processors  of  raw 
material  are  vitally  affected. 

Perhaps  we  should  operate  on  the 
theme.  "America  for  Americans."  This 
would  not  be  out  of  step  with  the  admin- 
istration s  pronouncement  "Africa  for 
the  Africans."  spoken  by  a  high  official 
of  the  State  Department. 

Some  Members  in  Congress  would  have 
us  believe  that  there  is  no  interrelation- 
ship of  bills,  and  that  each  bill  is  to  be 
considered  as  if  no  other  segment  of  the 
economy  might  be  affected.  This,  of 
course,  is  erroneous  when  we  raise  wages, 
increase  spending,  and  inflation  rtms 
wild,  each  segment  of  our  economy  is 
vitally  affected.  It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could  operate  in  a  vacuum,  but  to  be- 
lieve this,  is  nothing  more  than  living 
in  a  daydream.  How  does  all  this  affect 
the  present  import  problem?  How  does 
it  affect  the  producers  of  wool?  How 
does  it  affect  the  workingman?  The 
answers  are  relatively  simple,  and  it  is 
high  time  we  begin  to  act. 

In  the  .ynited  States  we  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  known  to  man. 
Wages  are  good,  production  of  consum- 
ers products  are  unexcelled.  However, 
by  continuing  on  a  program  that  creates 
unemployment  in  this  country,  by  allow- 
ing imports  to  capture  the  consumer 
dollar,  is  heading  us  in  a  direction  that 
bears  careful  consideration.  Are  ,  the 
working  men  and  women  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material  willing  to  re- 
duce their  standard  of  living  in  order 
that  we  may  lift  the  standards  in  other 
countries?  The  answer.  I  believe,  is  no. 
Sixteen  cents  per  hour  may  be  a  good 
wage  in  Japan.  In  America  it  is  noth- 
ing. In  Japan's  economy  the  16  cents 
wage  has  a  fair  purchasing  power  for  the 
consumer  products  that  are  necessary. 
Now  we  must  ask  the  question,  can  we 
compete  with  the  wage  scale  of  Japan  or 
any  other  country  that  has  a  standard 
of  living  below  our  own.     The  answer 


again  is  "No."  Are  you  willing  to  ask 
the  people  in  your  district  to  take  a  re- 
duction of  wages  or  to  give  up  some  of 
the  consumer  goods  that  we  all  consider 
as  necessities  of  life?  I  am  not,  for  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary. 

When  we  consider  our  economy  in  the 
light  of  the  necessary  teamwork  that  is 
required  between  producer,  the  worker, 
and  the  consumer,  and  fully  realize  we 
all  have  a  great  part  in  the  program,  for 
it  affects  the  welfare  of  our  country  as 
well  as  our  own  hometown,  it  then  be- 
comes easy  to  cooperate  and  work  as  a 
team  for  the  good  of  all. 

No  one  wants  to  be  an  isolationist,  and 
certainly  no  one  wants  us  to  go  broke,  so 
what  can  we  offer  as  a  solution?  We  can 
protect  our  workingman  and  producer 
by  providing  import  quotas  on  goods  that 
flow  into  this  country  that  are  in  com- 
petition with  American  products.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  prohibitive  quotas,  but 
certainly  competitive  ones.  We  must 
look  after  our  own  people.  After  all.  if 
the  workingman  is  out  of  a  job  and  has 
no  money  to  buy  consumer  products,  and 
no  money  to  pay  taxes,  how  can  we 
continue  on  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
build  our  friends  so  they  can  continue 
to  provide  unfair  competition. 

Those  of  you  in  the  industrial  area 
should  know  that  farmers  and  livestock 
men  are  being  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  up  the  land  and  go  to 
the  city  to  find  work.  Yet  a  week  or  so 
ago,  we  passed  a  distressed  areas  bill  to 
try  to  provide  work  for  the  millions  who 
are  unemployed. 

Let  us  face  up  to  our  responsibilities 
to  the  American  people.  Once  we  solve 
our  problems,  we  can  with  the  same 
vigor  approach  the  problems  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  DooleyI. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  yielding  me  this  time.  My 
interest  in  this  matter  is  based  on  the 
equities  which  many  of  my  constituents 
have  in  mills  and  in  textile  manufactur- 
ing businesses. 

One  reason,  perhaps  the  major  reason 
for  the  depressed  and  confused  situation 
in  the  textile  field  is  the  conflict  in- 
herent in  an  objective  which  tries  to 
reconcile  an  expanding  economy  with 
adequate  employment  and  investment 
opix)rtunities,  with  an  expanding  and 
unrestricted  import  trade. 

I 'must  say  that  I  supported  the  pro- 
gram which  the  previous  administration 
proposed,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  reevaluate  and  restudy  the 
whole  picture  of  the  impact  of  imports 
on  our  domestic  economy.  Too  many 
industries  are  suffering  adversely  from 
the  traumatic  effect  of  trying  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  products  produced  at 
low  labor  costs. 


To  take  a  specific  example  of  a  situa- 
tion of  how  one  industry  suffers  from 
the  inequities  current  today  in  our  trade 
program,  let  us  look  at  the  apparel 
industry. 

The  term  "apparel"  refers,  as  you 
know,  to  all  forms  of  men's,  women's 
and  children's  garments,  underwear  and 
outerwear,  including  work  clothing.  The 
apparel  industry  uses  all  types  of  fibers, 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  and 
is  the  largest  user  of  cotton  textiles  in 
the  world. 

The  industry  employs  1.2  million 
workers.  Add  to  this  figure  900.000  per- 
sons employed  in  the  basic  textile  in- 
dustry, plus  the  workers  in  manmade 
fibers  and  those  in  other  textile  products 
lines,  and  the  overall  employment  ap- 
proximates 4  million  persons.  This 
segment  of  4  million  people,  which  affects 
of  course  many  more  people,  constitutes 
a  major  economic  and  social  problem 
which  is  aggravated  by  steadily  rising 
imports. 

The  apparel  industry  spreads  through 
43  States  from  coast  to  coast,  with  the 
greatest  concentration  being  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Its  operations  in- 
clude some  thousands  of  plants  employ- 
ing an  average  of  250  workers  each. 
Thirty  factories  employ  more  than  1,000 
people  each  in  this  industry. 

The  apparel  industry  for  the  most  part 
is  located  in  .smaller  communities,  and 
the  factories  are  the  major  employers  in 
the  areas.  Their  payrolls  and  purchases 
of  local  supplies  and  services  are  often 
the  economic  lifeblood  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

By  reason  of  its  peculiar  nature  the 
apparel  industi-y  defies  automation  and 
mechanization.  The  basic  machine  is 
the  sewing  machine.  Most  labor  is  hu- 
man labor.  There  is  no  device  in  ex- 
istence or  on  the  drawing  boards  that 
would  put  the  cut  parts  of  a  shirt,  slacks, 
or  other  garment  together  for  stitching. 
This  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  The  ma- 
chine is  only  as  fast  as  the  op>erator 
running  it. 

The  annual  payroll  for  apparel  and  al- 
lied products  is  in  excess  of  $3  5  billion. 
Tlie  value  of  apparel  industry  products 
at  factory  level  is  $9.2  billion. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  apparel  in- 
dustry does  not  require  heavy  expendi- 
tures on  capital  equipment,  because  most 
of  its  capital  outlay  is  for  textiles  and 
labor.  I  think  it  is  important  however, 
to  point  out  that  insofar  as  profits  are 
concerned  the  apparel  industry  averages 
1,  percent  to  1 .3  percent  profit  on  sales. 
This  is  the  second  lowest  profit  ratio  in 
the  Nation. 

•TTABILITY    Or   PRICKS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  reF>orts  on  February 
28, 1961: 

Continuing  the  downtrend;  average  ap- 
parel prices  dropped  by  11  percent  from  De- 
cember to  January  and  accounted  for  the 
major  share  of  the  decline  in  the  national 
Consxuner  Price  Index.  For  January  19et  all 
items  in  the  Index  were  at  127.4  (1947-49  = 
100).  Apparel,  except  footwear.  Is  at  101.1, 
the  lowest  figure  in  the  index. 
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Of  PORTS 

The  import  figures  for  the  six  major 
apparel  imports  from  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  only  are : 


to  American  producers,  foreign  manu- 
facturers who  gear  production  to  the 
U.S.  market  and  to  the  emerging  na- 
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Uons  which  are  certain  to  enter  the  tex- 
tile and  textile  producU  fields  with  the 
U.S.  market  their  primary  outlet. 
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Analysis  of  effect  of  imports,  1US8  Uirough  1060 


Note  that  undfr  the  voluntary  quota 
arrangement  with  Japan,  exports  have 
remained  stable,  while  those  from  Hong 
Kong,  without  a  quota,  have  soared. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  same  six  cate- 
gories of  imports  from  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  in  relation  to  imports  from  all 
countries  la: 
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THX    I  U  1  UKX    OF    IMPORTS 

Taking  only  a  few  items  at  random 
and  compai-ing  January  1961  imports 
with  imports  of  the  same  items  for  Janu- 
ary I960  clearly  indicate  the  trend. 
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EXPOKTS 

The  apparel  industry  has  sought  every 
possible  means  to  boost  its  exports.  In 
practically  all  foreign  markets  Ameri- 
can producers  are  unable  to  meet  tlie 
price  competition  of  products  from  the 
Orient. 

Many  nations  do  not  permit  U.S.  tex- 
tiles or  textile  products  to  be  shipped  into 
their  countries. 

Despite  these  facts  the  industry  r.as 
managed  to  keep  exports  about  level  for 
1958  and  1959  and  .showed  a  slight  in- 
crease in  1960. 

Exports  to  all  countries  of  six  major 
categories  of  cotton  apparel  only: 

1958 (13  gg3  9g2 

J*^ - - 13.  226.  743 

*®^  - 15.  656,  333 

Tliose  exports  will  slide  shaiiJly  in 
1961  becau.se  a  big  share  of  these  ex- 
ports went  to  Cuba.  Now,  for  reasons 
of  national  policy,  this  market  is  closed 
and  exports  will  reflect  this  development 
this  year. 

The  facts  of  the  elTect  of  excessive  im- 
ports from  low-wage  areas  are  explicit. 

The  only  equitable  remedy,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  country-by-country,  categorv- 
by-category  quotas.    This  would  be  fair 


Sufficient  relief  has  not  been  available 
under  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act.  Neither  the  peril  point  or  escape 
clause  provides  adequate  protection  for 
the  affected  industries.  It  is  time  that 
something  was  done  to  help  American  in- 
dustry to  survive  in  these  very  critical 
times. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  previously  by  a 
di;>tinguished  Member  of  this  body  in  a 
statement  made  to  the  President  on 
March  24,  the  President  has  the  power 
•  to  take  such  action,  and  for  such  time 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  im- 
ports so  that  sucli  imports  shall  not  im- 
pair the  national  security."  The  Tiade 
Act  further  provides  that  "the  President 
shall  recognise  the  close  relationship  of 
foreign  competition  to  unemployment 
and  loss  of  i^kills  and  investments  to  the 
national  secuiity." 

The  same  gentleman  further  said  that 
a  healthy  textile  industry  in  the  United 
States  will  be  an  absolute  military  neces- 
sity in  the  trying  years  ahead.  Quotas 
by  country  and  by  category  is  the  only 
remedy  in  order  to  be  fair  to  Japan,  for 
example,  which  volunteered  to  limit  her 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  prevent  other  friends  abroad  from 
overt-.-.;nnding  by  expecting  unlimited 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  I  have  held  that  the  greatest 
single  economic  problem  to  be  faced  by 
this  Congress  lies  in  the  subject  of 
exix)rts  and  imports.  The  current  dis- 
cus.sion  is  therefore  most  gratifying. 
However,  may  I  suggest  that  a  limited, 
flexible  quota  system  is  not  a  sufficient 
answer  unless  there  is  a  firm  desire  to 
make  it  work. 

Nowhere.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  a 
more  clear  definition  of  the  problem 
than  in  the  field  of  lead  and  zinc  where 
we  already  have  quotas.  Our  domestic 
mining  industry  is  depressed.  We  have 
efficient  mines.  We  have  manpower  to 
operate  the  mines.  We  have  the  neces- 
sary capital  and  management  for  profit- 


able operation.  But  the  mines  are  not 
operating  because  the  maiket  has  been 
flooded  by  imports  of  these  vital 
products. 

So  serious  is  this  matter,  that  legis- 
lative proposals  are  even  now  under  com- 
mittee consideration  to  subsidize  do- 
mestic producers. 

We  do  not  allow  domestic  producers 
even  half  the  market.  Late  figures  show- 
that  we  imported  last  year,  357,352  sliort 
tons  of  lead.  Our  mine  output  accord- 
ing to  the  Interior  Department,  was  onh' 
243,942  short  tons. 

In  the  case  of  zinc,  we  imported 
452.453  tons  for  consumption  in  ores  and 
120,£24  tons  in  block.s,  pigs,  and  slabs. 
Total  domestic  mine  production  of  re- 
coverable zinc  was  432.442  short  tons. 

Now.  the  gentlemen  have  spoken  of 
relief  in  textiles.  May  I  tell  you  what 
kind  of  relief  the  lead  and  zinc  industry 
is  receiving.  In  spite  of  the  facts  quoted 
on  imports,  the  United  States  told  dele- 
pates  to  the  March  20-24,  1961.  world 
conference,  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  level 
of  U.S.  zinc  stocks,  this  country's  import 
quotas  are  still  open  to  the  exporting  na- 
tions and  act  as  an  escape  valve  for 
them.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
announced  its  readiness  to  barter  for 
surplus  world  stocks  of  lead  to  the  total 
of  another  100.000  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  condone 
such  magnanimity  when  it  means  de- 
struction of  our  mines,  our  mills,  our 
jobs,  our  conservation,  and  our  defense. 
We  must  protest.  Only  direct,  drastic 
action  by  this  body  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ask- 
ing that  some  action  be  taken  to  curb 
imports  of  textiles,  and  particularly 
manmade  fibers,  through  mandatory 
quotas  on  these  imports. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia two  large  rayon  staple  fiber  plants, 
at  Parkersburg  and  Nitro.  Both  these 
plant:s  lie  wiUiin  my  district,  and  to- 
gether they  produce  about  40  percent  of 
the  country's  total  rayon  staple  output. 
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Already,  employment  has  seriously  de- 
clined because  of  these  cheap  foreign 
imix>rts.  Since  February  1956,  when  the 
present  productive  capacity  of  these  two 
plants  was  established,  through  March 
1961.  total  employment  declined  26  per- 
cent. The  bulk  of  this  decline  was 
caused  directly  by   import  competition. 

Officials  of  the  American  Viscose 
Corp.,  who  operate  these  plants,  say 
flatly  that  unless  some  relief  is  granted, 
fiu-ther  curtailment  of  production  and 
employment  will  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we  passed  an 
area  redevelopment  bill  whose  purpose 
is  to  stimulate  the  economy  in  areas  with 
a  high  degree  of  chronic  and  persistent 
unemployment.  The  philosophy  of  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  is  based  on  de- 
veloping new  industries  in  distressed 
areas. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  take 
steps  to  attract  and  develop  new  industry 
if  we  allow  existing  industry  to  be  con- 
tinuously threatened  with  cutbacks  and 
failure  through  foreign  imports. 

With  production  at  the  Nitro  and 
Parkersburg  plants  already  down  to 
2.339  from  the  1956  figure  of  3,157,  can 
we  expect  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
to  really  do  any  good  in  these  two  areas 
if  cheap  imports  should  force  employ- 
ment to  be  cut,  say,  another  500  workers 
in  the  next  year  or  so?  This  decline 
would  far  offset  the  number  of  jobs  we 
might  realistically  expect  to  create 
through  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Therefore,  mandatory  controls  on  im- 
ports of  manmade  textiles  is  an  absolute 
necessity  when  production  is  concen- 
trated in  areas  already  experiencing  em- 
ployment difficulties. 

When  I  was  teaching  political  science. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  used  to  plead  for  a  free 
flow  of  international  trade.  But  today, 
in  the  words  of  a  great  President,  Grover 
Cleveland,  "We  lace  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope  the  Cab- 
inet committee  will  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  faced  by  our  econ- 
omy, and  that  relief  will  be  afforded 
through  a  system  of  quota  controls  to 
protect  this  vital  segment  of  American 
industry. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Harrlson]. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  today 
who  are  seriously  concerned  over  the 
plight  of  the  textile  and  wool  industry. 
Wyoming  is  an  agricultural  State,  and 
for  many  years  we  have  been  one  of  the 
leading  growers  of  wool.  The  sheep  in- 
dustry in  Wyoming  is  one  of  our  larg- 
est industries,  and  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  economy  of  our  State. 
As  the  years  go  on,  we  find  the  wool- 
growers  in  a  more  precarious  position 
due  to  the  competition  from  abroad  in 
cheap  woolen  goods  manufactured  by 
cheap  labor.  We  find  the  market  for 
our  wool  completely  disappearing  and 
we  find  the  economy  of  our  State  being 
injured.     For  a  great  many  years,  we 


have  been  helping  our  neighbors  over- 
seas and  during  that  time  we  have  seen 
many  of  our  basic  industries  in  this 
country  completely  destroyed  because 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  and  the  cheap  products  which  are 
being  shipped  in. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  look  first  to  the  protection  of  our 
own  country  and  our  own  industries. 
We  must  keep  our  own  industries  safe 
here  in  this  country.  I  am  hoping  that 
we  will  be  able  to  obtain  some  relief 
in  the  imposing  of  some  import  quotas, 
at  least,  to  protect  the  textile  and  wool 
manufacturing  industries.  I  hope  that 
it  comes  from  the  executive  level.  I 
hope  they  realize  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  administration  that  this  is 
a  serious  problem,  and  that  we  are 
worthy  of  help.  But,  if  that  is  not  the 
case,  I  hope  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom 
and  in  the  realization  that  this  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  economy  and  must 
be  preserved,  will  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  see  that  help  is  given. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore!. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tariffs 
are  an  old  proposition  in  the  world,  and 
this  country  has  had  a  tariff  problem 
since  the  day  it  became  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. If  I  remember  correctly,  one  of  the 
first  laws  passed  by  Congress  was  a  tariff 
law.  But  at  no  time  in  our  history  has 
this  question  been  any  more  vital  to  the 
future  welfare  of  all  our  people  than  it 
is  today. 

Under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  known  as  GATT,  adopted 
in  1947,  the  freetraders  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world  avowed  that  all 
trade  discriminations  would  be  removed. 
It  was  heralded  as  the  freetraders" 
dream,  and  that  is  precisely  what  it 
was — but  the  United  States  got  the 
dream  and  the  other  countries  got  the 
free  trade.  Our  State  Department  is 
primarily  responsible  for  this  monstros- 
ity. The  U.S.  representatives  at  GATT 
have  consistently  reduced  our  tariffs, 
made  trade  concessions,  often  without 
hearings  and  without  responsible  legal 
process,  in  absolute  disregard  for  the 
interest  of  American  business.  More- 
over, they  have  full  authority  to,  and 
actually  do.  make  decisions  that  can  de- 
stroy an  American  industry  and  the  jobs 
of  all  who  work  in  it.  In  fact.  GATT  has 
openly  repudiated  or  a.<!sumed  priority 
over  any  laws  or  policies  of  the  United 
States,  present  or  future,  designed  to  pre- 
serve our  domestic  economy  from  unfair 
competition.  After  many  years  of  its 
operation,  the  textile  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  American  goods  are  on  the 
average  higher  and  more  restrictive  than 
ever  before.  Most  countries  discrimi- 
nate against  our  goods  with  impunity. 
In  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  in 
the  majority  of  Latin  American  countries, 
in  practically  all  the  countries  of  the  Par 
East  and  Middle  East,  U.S.  goods  are  vir- 
tually embargoed.  Export  markets  of 
any  importance  where  we  are  permitted 


a  fair  competitive  position  can  be  count- 
ed on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

On  the  contrary,  an  exactly  opposite 
course  has  been  pursued  relative  to  our 
home  market.  Up  to  1956.  American 
textile  tariffs  had  been  reduced  on  the 
average  by  two-tliirds  or  more,  the  ac- 
tual reductions  at  that  time  ranging 
from  50  to  75  percent.  Since  1956,  there 
have  been  additional  adjustments  and 
tariff  reductions. 

All  these  things  are  done  on  a  com- 
pletely arbitrary  basis,  an  item-by-item 
basis,  a  basis  of  excluding  one  and  allot- 
ting to  another.  Under  a  bilateral 
agreement  we  make  a  concession  to  a 
country  for  a  definite  advantage  which 
both  parties  can  deliver.  But  exp>eri- 
ence  proves  relief  provisions  intended  to 
help  are  of  little  practical  value,  because 
the  concessions  we  give  are  absolute  and 
firm,  whereas  the  concessions  we  get  are 
worth  no  more  than  a  straw  in  the  wind. 
So.  in  this  situation  our  industries  are  at 
the  mercy  of  our  foreign  competitors. 
There  is  no  protection,  only  giveaway 
and  loss,  to  be  achieved  through  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements  of  any  type  we 
have  seen.  It  is  foolish  to  believe  that 
a  U  S.  manufacturer,  paying  U.S.  taxes, 
paying  wages  that  support  the  American 
worker  in  his  present  standard  of  living, 
can  stay  in  business  and  the  workers 
hold  their  jobs  in  competition  with  Jap- 
anese labor  at  10  percent  or  15  percent 
of  our  level,  or  European  labor  at  a  third 
of  our  figure.  It  just  is  not  in  the  cards 
and  it  is  criminally  wrong  to  subject 
Americans  to  this  ordeal. 

Congress  should  change  this  multi- 
lateral trade  agreement  idea  and  start 
protecting  American  wages.  The  Con- 
stitution imposes  this  responsibility  on 
Congress.  To  do  this  Congress  should 
pass  laws  either  fixing  the  tariffs  or 
granting  to  the  Tariff  Commission  the 
right  to  fix  them  according  to  standards. 
Congress  should  write  the  basic  rules 
and  laws  governing  our  foreign  com- 
merce. Then  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  carry  out  and  enforce  the  law 
just  like  the  Treasury  Department  su- 
pervises the  banks,  and  like  the  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  interprets  the 
tax  laws  and  collects  the  taxes. 

It  is  commonsense  and  plain  logic  to 
me  that  the  day  Congress  legislated  a 
minimum  wage  it  automatically  assumed 
the  moral  obligatior  to  protect  the 
American  employer  and  wage  earner 
against  foreign  goods  manufactured  at 
lower  wages.  When  you  say  that  an 
American  employer  must  pay  a  specified 
minimum  wage  you  have  written  the 
death  warrant  for  any  American  em- 
ployer or  for  the  job  of  any  American 
worker  who  manufactures  goods  that 
can  be  made  at  much  lower  labor  costs 
in  a  foreign  market. 

It  is  completely  unrealistic  to  enact 
legislation  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
in  this  country  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  absolutely  no  protection  what- 
ever for  the  American  employer  and  the 
American  laborer  from  merchandise  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  low-wage 
countries.  None  of  us  would  even  think 
of  reducing  our  standard  of  living  to 
alien  starvation  levels,  yet  we  make  little 
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or  no  effort  toward  protecting  ourselves. 
Foreign  competition  destroys  our  market 
much  quicker  than  it  reduces  the  cost  of 
goods.  To  sustain  our  American  way  of 
'ife  we  are  compelled  to  pay  wages  far 
out  of  proportion  to  those  paid  in  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  read  a  letter 
dated  March  25,  1961.  signed  by  Mr.  Eu- 
gene E.  Stone  III,  of  Greenville^  S.C. 
who  operates  one  of  the  largest  apparel 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  world.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Luther  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce : 

Dear  Secretary  Hodges:  During  a  recent 
trip  to  South  America  wltii  Gov.  Ernest 
Holllng.";.  we  tilllccd  at  length  libout  your  tak- 
ing over  the  great  job  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. It  was  comforting  to  know  that 
someone  with  such  broad  knowledge  would 
have  the  final  judgment  on  the  businesses 
of  our  country  that  could  determine  their 
very  existence.  In  rendering  your  decisions 
we  ask  only  that  you  treat  American  busi- 
nesses fairly. 

The  first  law  of  nature  is  survival.  This 
applies  to  any  country,  any  business,  any 
person.  Survival  in  business  Is  determined 
by  Its  ability  to  make  a  profit  It  naturally 
follows  that  the  rules  for  business  should 
be  the  same  for  all  who  play  the  game,  be 
they  Americans,  Russians,  Japanese,  or  any 
other  nationality. 

Ih  the  last  27  years,  with  the  help  of  many 
wonderful  associates,  our  business  has  grown 
from  where  we  originally  employed  5  peo- 
ple to  where  today  our  total  employment  Is 
almost  3.500  Ini.npination.  r  immonsense. 
and  energy  are  the  Ingredients  we  have  tried 
to  use  generously  in  attaining  this  success. 
By  providing  the  very  best  buildings  for  our 
good  people  to  work  in.  buying  only  the  most 
modern  machinery,  and  using  this  In  the 
most  efficient  manner,  wc  have  consistently 
earned  a  small  profit  each  year  Apparently 
our  customers  as  well  as  our  employees  have 
been  happy  with  our  efforts. 

Recently  the  security  of  all  our  employees 
has  been  Jeopardized  by  the  flood  of  Imports 
coming  Into  America  Irom  countries  that 
pay  wages  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  we 
pay  here.  Although  we  have  the  largest 
and  finest  apparel  plant  In  the  world,  and 
use  every  known  modern  method  to  produce 
efficiently,  we  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
hard  to  keep  customers  from  drifting  away 
to  foreign  manufacturers  who  can  give 
values  that  cannot  be  duplicated  In  America. 
Yesterday  In  Miami  the  newspapers  quoted 
you  as  saying:  "The  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustry must  make  every  effort  to  raise  pro- 
ductivity, modernize  equipment,  Improve 
merchandising  and  selling  methods  and  pur- 
sue research  "  Quick  action  In  some  form 
was  promised  by  you  to  help  the  Industry. 

Stone  Manufacturing  Co.  Is.  we  believe, 
one  of  the  25  largest  apparel  manufacturers 
In  the  United  States  today.  As  such  we  pur- 
chase more  than  50  million  yards  of  cloth 
and  trimmings  each  year  exclusively  from 
American  mills.  Certainly  such  volume 
purchases  should  enable  us  to  get  the  lowest 
prices  obtainable  In  the  American  market. 

In  round  figures  our  actual  cost  breakdown 
per  dollar  sale  Is  as  follows: 

Materials $0.60 

Labor  and  overhead 35 

Taxes   "         03 

Profit .  02 


overhead  is  only  one-tenth  of  what  American 
apparel  manufacturers  have  to  pay.  Their 
taxes  are  also  lower.  Thus  their  costs  on  an 
average  should  not  be  more  than: 

Materlals ^q.  51 

Labor  and  overhead .03 

Taxes    "  02 

Profit IIIIIIIIIIIII       .02 


Total. 


Total 1.00 

Foreign  apparel  manufacturers  who  oper- 
ate In  low  wage  countries  are  able  to  pur- 
chase their  materials  and  trimmings  at 
prices  at  least  15  percent  lower  than  we  do; 
In  many  cases  much  lower.     Their  labor  and 
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If  we  purchase  American  materials,  cut 
and  fabricate  them  for  nothing,  with  no 
overhead,  we  still  could  not  compete  with 
low  wage  Imports.  It  Is  therefore  not  a 
question  of  raising  productivity,  modern- 
izing equipment.  Improving  merchandising, 
etc.  The  only  answer  until  wages  through- 
out the  entire  world  become  equal  Is  to  re- 
strict imports  by  country  and  by  category 
Nothing  else  will  do. 

The  textile  Industry,  the  apparel  industry, 
and  our  customers  all  eagerly  await  the  de- 
cision from  Government  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion. If  Imports  are  restricted  to  a  normal 
quantity  by  country  and  category,  these  for- 
eign manufacturers  will  get  higher  prices  for 
the  goods  they  are  allowed  to  bring  In  and 
they  will  be  happy  because  they  should 
make  a  larger  profit  on  what  they  ship  us. 
American  Industry  will  be  pleased  because 
we  will  be  able  to  retain  most  of  our  busi- 
ness and  our  country  will  prosper  through 
increased  payrolls. 

Should  your  decl.sion.  Heaven  forbid,  be 
unfavorable,  then  you  will  open  the  gates 
to  a  flood  of  import*  the  likes  of  which  you 
have  never  seen.  Customers  who  have  been 
afraid  to  cut  loose  from  long  established 
sources  here  will  be  forced  In  order  to  be 
competitive  to  buy  foreign  made  goods. 
Manufacturers  overseas  will  expand  their 
plants  and  our  apparel  industry  will  even- 
tually be  entirely  eliminated.  Relocation 
will  be  our  only  chance  for  survival.  The 
.'^ame  thing  will  also  happen  to  our  entire 
textile  industry.  One  out  of  every  eight 
employees  In  the  United  States  wUl  lose 
their  Jobs.  You  must  not  let  this  happen. 
Our  future  Is  in  your  hands  and  we  urge 
j'our  prayerful  and  sincere  consideration. 

Within  27  years  of  operation  Mr. 
Stone  has  amassed  a  fortune,  and  he 
has  done  so  by  mass  production  meth- 
ods on  modern  equipment  and  employ- 
ing the  finest  research  and  selling  meth- 
ods. If  he  had  not  done  so,  he  could 
not  have  risen  to  the  top  in  this  day 
of  small  profits  and  close  competition. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Stone  Manufacturing  Co.  has  purchased 
all  of  its  cloth  and  trimmings  exclu- 
sively from  American  mills.  If  he  was 
in  the  business  for  profit  only  he  could 
purchase  goods  much  cheaper  manu- 
factured in  some  foreign  country  like 
Japan.  India,  or  Hong  Kong.  Condi- 
tions are  now  such  that  he  will  be  forced 
to  change  his  policy,  or  move  his  plants 
overseas  and  discharge  3.500  American 
employees,  or  go  out  of  business  to  avoid 
losses  and  eventually  bankruptcy. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  textile  manufacturers 
in  America,  employs  more  than  34,000 
people.  On  February  2,  1961.  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Stevens,  president  of  the  company, 
advised  the  Textile  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  that  each  one  of  those 
jobs  is  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Stevens  also  told  the  committee 
that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase 
of  textile  imports  during  the  immediate 
past  2  years  his  company  had  struggled 


diligently    to    keep    all    workmen    fully 
employed.    He  further  stated : 

We  did  a  reasonably  successful  Job  in  this 
regard  until  several  months  ago.  Then  the 
roof  fell  In. 

The  collapse  which  the  Industry  had  been 
predicting  to  our  government  for  several 
years  arrived  with  a  bang.  We  had  to  cut 
out  almost  all  overtime.  Most  of  our  plants 
had  to  go  on  greatly  reduced  operating 
schedules.  Even  so,  industry  Inventories 
have  gone  up.  Market  prices  have  gone  down 
drastically  under  the  weight  of  these  un- 
wanted and  unneeded  imports.  The  result 
is  that  textile  earnings  are  now  In  a  rapid 
downward  spiral.  Expenses  are  being  cut. 
Forward  planning  is  being  curtailed.  It  is 
Increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  adequate 
research.  Capital  expenditures  are  going 
down. 

What  does  all  tills  mean?  It  means  more 
textile  plants  are  going  out  of  business.  It 
means  more  textile  workers  will  be  out  of 
Jobs.  It  means  the  purchasing  po-Aer  of  the 
remaining  textile  workers  will  be  further  cur- 
tailed. It  means  the  export  of  American 
Jobs  goes  on  at  an  accelerated  pace.  With 
5,400,000  American  workers  already  unem- 
ployed. Is  this  the  best  that  can  be  done 
for  our  2  million  excellent  workers  In  the 
combined  textile  and  apparel  Industries  of 
the  United  States?  Must  their  earnings  con- 
tinue to  be  reduced?  I,  for  one,  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  that.     I  think  it  Is  all  wrong. 

I  am  not  against  foreign  trade.  I  recog- 
nize that  it  is  both  necessary  and  desirable 
as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy.  I  also 
recognize  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must  pay 
a  high  price  for  our  survival  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  free  world  in  this  nuclear  age. 
Speaking  again  for  our  company,  we  are 
ready  to  pay  our  share  of  that  price.  As 
good  citizens  we  do  not  complain  about  that. 
But  what  we  do  complain  about  is  that 
the  textile  and  apparel  Industries,  as  of 
today,  are  being  called  upon  to  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  that  high  price  in 
terms  of  unrestricted  Imports.  This  is  not 
In  accord  wltli  the  fundamental  American 
desire  for  fairplay.  Let  our  industry  pay  its 
full  share  but  don't  ask  textile  employees 
to  bear  far  more  than  their  fair  share. 

We  do  not  make  It  a  practice  of  asking 
the  Government  to  settle  our  problems. 
However,  In  this  case,  the  Import  situation 
is  obviously  beyond  our  ability  to  correct. 

And  let  me  add,  of  course,  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  camiot  control  this 
vicious  monster  that  is  at>out  to  devour 
it,  because  the  monster  is  of  the  Govern- 
ment's own  making.  The  deplorable 
condition  that  faces  us  today  was  cre- 
ated by  the  trade  and  tariff  policy  of 
the  United  States,  as  administered  by 
GATT. 

Therefore,  since  all  relief  of  any  con- 
sequence under  the  peril  point  or  escape 
clause  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  has 
been  consistently  refused  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
only  hope  is  for  legislation  that  would 
return  the  tariff  and  trade  policies  of 
this  country  back  to  Congress,  or  quotas 
by  category  and  country. 

Inasmuch  as  quota  limitations  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Pastore  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  of  Congress  aft- 
er months  of  study,  research,  and  con- 
sideration, plus  the  fact  that  this  method 
will  provide  the  most  exjieditious  relief, 
I  urge  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
and  other  members  of  his  Cabinet-level 
Special  Textile  Committee  to  recommend 
that    President    Kennedy    immediately 
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impose  reasonable  import  quotas  on  all 
textiles  by  country  and  by  category. 

It  IS  imperative  that  this  action  be 
taken  now  while  Congress  ponders  the 
overall  problem  of  reclaiming  the  control 
of  our  trade  and  tarifl  policies  in  general. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith  1. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  are 
expressing  their  concern  for  our  coun- 
try's garment  and  textile  industries. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  city  of  New 
Bedford,  a  portion  of  Fall  River  and  the 
towns  of  Plymouth  and  Kingston,  I  join 
with  them  in  their  plea  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  take  ac- 
tion to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Pastore  report. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
his  subcommittee  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  their  study  of  the  problem.  Their 
recommendations  are  reasonable  and,  if 
followed,  will  guarantee  this  Nation's 
ability  to  manufacture  the  fibers,  weave 
the  cloth,  and  make  the  clothing  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  economy  in  both 
peace  and  war. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  did 
not  deal  with  an  allied  problem — that  of 
cordage.  This  industry  is  a  first  cousin 
to  textiles.  It  has  suffered  for  a  long 
time  from  the  fate  which  is  how  the  con- 
cern of  this  Congress.  They  too  have 
been  denied  relief  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Their  only  recourse  now  is  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that, 
for  the  welfare  of  these  two  vital  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  we  unite  in  pre- 
senting our  case  to  preserve  not  only  the 
jobs  of  the  men  and  women  involved, 
but  to  maintain  also  the  ability  of  these 
industries  to  carry  out  their  essential 
roles  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  and  especially  New  England  have 
been  hard  hit,  in  recent  years,  by  a  con- 
tinuing deterioration  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Because  of  shutdowns  and  cut- 
backs in  our  New  England  textile  indus- 
try communities  and  many  homes  have 
been  seriously  affected.  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  affected  wage  earner 
has  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  working 
in  the  textile  industry  reemployment  in  a 
new  field  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  in 
many  instances  cannot  be  accomplished. 
As  a  result,  large  numbers  of  senior  em- 
ployees are  unemployable. 

In  addition  to  the  incentives  offered  to 
the  textile  industry  by  other  States  which 
has  resulted  in  considerable  migration, 
and  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
synthetics,  one  of  the  important  forces 
adversely  influencing  the  textile  industry 
has  been  the  importation  of  goods  from 
low  wage  countries.  Cotton  cloth  im- 
ports during  the  1958-60  period  show  an 
increase  of  approximately  175  percent 
while  imports  of  cotton  yarn  for  the 
same  period  are  up  almost  1,500  percent. 


The  1960's  have  been  called  a  decade 
of  decisions  for  the  United  States.  We 
must  soon  decide  how  we  are  going  to 
save  some  of  our  basic  industries — indus- 
tries vital  to  our  economy  and  essential 
to  our  security — or  we  must  he  prepared 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  their  de- 
mise. 

The  flow  of  foreign  imports  is  critical 
to  many  of  our  industries.  American 
business  and  labor  are  looking  to  this  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  for  the  leader- 
ship and  direction  that  is  needed.  We 
dare  not  postpone  the  hour  of  decision. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WhalleyI. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  import  problem. 

Import  competition  has  contributed 
substantially  to  loss  of  markets  and  em- 
ployment in  textiles,  fibers,  apparel, 
steel  products,  coal  substitutes,  and  so 
forth.  I  urgently  recommend  the  im- 
position of  quotas  as  an  effective  yet 
flexible  adjustment  of  imports  in  that 
growing  American  economy  we  must 
maintain  in  order  to  continue  our  leader- 
ship among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative that  our  Government  act  swift- 
ly to  restrain  the  unlimited  influx  of 
foreign  textiles  into  the  United  States. 
This  flood  of  imports  threatens  disaster 
for  our  domestic  cotton  textile  industry. 
Unless  brought  within  bounds,  it  will 
cause  great  misery  for  the  workers  in 
this  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is 
one  of  the  really  great  industries  of  this 
country.  The  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Nation  requires  an  immediate  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Our  cotton  textile  mills  employ  900,000 
workers.  The  jobs  of  these  workers,  as 
well  as  the  investments  in  hundreds  of 
mills  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
are  at  stake. 

The  threat  to  this  industry  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  my  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Of  the  19.795.000  cotton 
spindles  in  place  in  the  United  States, 
5.706.000  are  in  North  Carolina.  That 
is  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  total  tex- 
tile capacity. 

Foreign  mills,  under  our  raw  cotton 
export  subsidy,  now  can  buy  American 
cotton  $30  a  bale  cheaper  than  our  own 
mills  must  pay  for  the  same  cotton. 
Beginning  August  1,  the  foreign  mills 
will  have  a  $42.50  a  bale  advantage  over 
our  domestic  mills,  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  raw  cotton  export  subsidy. 

This  fact,  combined  with  cheap  labor 
costs  abroad,  has  created  a  situation 
where  our  own  textile  industry  cannot 
survive  without  positive  protection 
through  the  limitation  of  imports  of 
cotton  goods  from  abroad. 

And  let  me  emphasize  here  that  the 
great  volume  of  the  textiles  flowing 
from  abroad  is  produced  by  labor  on 
pay  scales  so  low  they  would  be  illegal 
in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  madness  to  stand  idly  by 
and  permit  a  great  industry,  so  impor- 
tant to  this  Nation,  to  be  destroyed. 

On  February  22,  immediately  after 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man, armounced  the  1961  price  support 


for  cotton  and  an  Increase  in  the  export 
subsidy,  I  called  upon  him  and  per- 
sonally urged  that  the  Government  use 
every  available  authority  to  protect  the 
domestic  textile  mills  against  the  de- 
moralization of  our  fabric  markets. 

I  commended  Mr.  Freeman  on  setting 
the  1961  cotton  price  support  at  82  per- 
cent of  parity,  under  the  new  pariW  base, 
instead  of  letting  the  price  drop  this 
year  to  70  percent  of  parity  under  the 
program  initiated  by  his  predecessor. 
Mr.  Benson. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  happy  that  he 
had  taken  the  well-being  of  farmers  into 
account,  and  that  I  had  hoped  the  price 
of  cotton  could  be  even  higher.  At  the 
same  time.  I  emphasized  to  him  that 
the  higher  domestic  cotton  price  and 
the  increase  in  the  export  subsidy  would 
intensify  the  disadvantage  of  our  domes- 
tic cotton  textile  industry  in  comp>eting 
with  foreign  mills  in  our  own  cotton 
goods  markets. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
increase  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  years 
ahead,  until  we  have  a  stabilized  price 
that  reflects  a  more  prosperous  earning 
position  for  farmers.  To  do  this  we 
must  simultaneously  find  a  way  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  our  textile  in- 
dustry by  imports  of  cheap  fabrics. 

There  is  now  no  limit  on  the  amount 
of  textiles  these  foreign  mills,  with  this 
tremendous  advantage  over  American 
mills,  may  ship  into  the  United  States 
to  undersell  our  domestic  industry  and 
to  demoralize  the  total  price  structure 
for  cotton  goods  in  our  country. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  the  textile 
industry  but  also  to  cotton  producers, 
to  cotton  textile  labor  and  to  the  total 
economy  of  the  Nation  that  some  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  rectify  this  situation 

The  cotton  industry  sought  last  year 
to  stabilize  the  situation  through  an 
action  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  This  section  22 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect all  agricultural  programs  from  im- 
ports which  would  tend  to  impair  the 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs. 
This  remedy  was  rejected  in  the  previous 
national  administration. 

I  urged  then,  and  I  urge  now.  that  our 
Government  take  every  step  possible  to 
protect  the  domestic  industry's  markets. 

The  domestic  cotton  textile  industry 
is  the  cotton  farmer's  best  market.  A 
healthy  domestic  industry  is  essential 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  cotton 
farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent and  a  new  administration,  and  we 
are  placing  our  confidence  in  a  new  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  have  talked  privately  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  have  joined 
many  of  you  here  in  conversations  with 
the  President,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  may  get  action  soon. 

We  must  have  some  system  of  quotas 
to  bring  sense  and  equity  into  this  mat- 
ter. I  know  President  Kennedy  under- 
stands the  problem,  and  I  believe  that 
he  will  deal  with  it  effectively. 

If  the  President  concludes  that  he  is 
not  justified  in  using  the  authority 
printed  to  him  in  other  laws  and  finds 
that  the  authority  contained  in  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is 
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not  adequate,  I  hope  he  will  advise  us 
promptly,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  initiate 
legislation  conferring  upon  him  such  au- 
thority as  might  be  needed. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  great  flood  of  imports  is  coming  from 
Japan.  I  point  out  to  the  House  that 
Japan,  which  is  our  best  customer  for 
raw  cotton,  imposed  upon  itself  a  volun- 
tary restraint  on  the  shipment  of  cot- 
ton goods  to  the  United  States,  and 
Japan  has  abided  by  that  voluntary 
quota.  The  flood  of  goods  is  coming 
from  such  places  as  Hong  Kong  and  some 
other  areas. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Vinson)  and  all  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  present 
plight  of  the  textile  industry.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  very  thoroughly 
and  competently.  I  can  add  little  to 
what  has  been  said  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasis. 

The  gravity  of  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem is  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics 
which  have  been  given  here  today.  As 
has  been  pointed  out.  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  cheap  labor  and  lower  costs, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
able  to  buy  cotton,  including  U.S. 
growths,  at  prices  far  below  what  Amer- 
ican mills  must  pay.  In  addition,  many 
different  subsidy  devices  are  being  used 
by  countries  abroad  to  circumvent  our 
tax.  The  situation  is  made  more  serious 
by  the  fact  that  through  the  ICA  and 
other  national  and  international  finan- 
cial agencies.  America  is  financing  the 
construction  of  foreign  mills  which  will 
compete  with  our  own  established  tex- 
tile manufacturers. 

Dims  Review  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  effects  of  imports  on  our 
economy.  Both  the  members  of  their 
presidents'  panel,  representing  175  of  the 
Nation's  leading  companies — and  a  ran- 
dom selection  of  300  small  manufactur- 
ers— expect  more  serious  competition 
from  foreign  imports  in  the  next  5  years. 
The  regretful  fact  is  that  close  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  presidents  of  the  large  corpo- 
rations on  the  panel  reported  that  they 
plan  to  launch  more  foreign  operations 
such  as  licerising  arrangements,  new- 
plants,  and  expanded  facilities  abroad, 
joint  operations  with  oversea  manufac- 
turers, and  purchase  of  foreign  concerns. 
This  means  more  import  competition 
and  the  export  of  jobs  from  America. 

Many  compelling  reasons  have  already 
been  given  as  to  why  appropriate  and 
proper  action  must  be  taken  soon  by 
the  President — through  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  other  cooperating  agen- 
cies^ by  the  Congress,  or  by  both,  if  the 
swelling  tide  of  textile  imports  which 
threatens  to  wreck  our  domestic  textile 
industry  and  upset  our  cotton  price  sup- 
port program  is  to  be  airested. 

I  believe  strongly  in  an  expanding 
and  healthy  world  trade.  I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  providing  for  recipro- 
cal trade  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  amendments  thereto  designed 
to  enable  the  President  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  protect  our  domestic  in- 


dustries, Including  especially  the  textile 
industry,  which  is  such  a  substantial 
part  of  the  lifeblood  of  our  economic 
existence  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
sections  of  the  Nation.  I  want  to  con- 
tinue to  support  appropriate  and  proper 
legislation  on  this  subject,  but  I  want 
to  see  true  reciprocity — not  a  one-way 
street  leading  to  a  dead  and  dangerous 
end  for  our  textile  and  other  hard- 
pressed  domestic  industries  and  their 
employees. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  brief  comments  about  manmade 
fibers.  Representatives  of  this  industry 
were  not  heard  prior  to  the  initial  Pas- 
tore  special  subcommittee  report,  but 
at  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Pastore 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  it  was  es- 
tablished that  this  industry  is  charac- 
terized by  higher  research  budgets  and 
a  very  high  capital  investment  per  work- 
er. Manmade  fibers  account  for  27  per- 
cent of  all  fibers  consumed  in  domestic 
textile  operations.  This  domestic  in- 
dustry consists  of  85  plants,  located  in 
55  communities  throughout  20  States. 
Of  the  85  plants.  75  percent  are  in  com- 
munities with  less  than  40.000  popula- 
tion. This  industry  represents  an  in- 
vestment in  plants  and  equipment  of 
$1.9  billion,  employing  approximately 
65.000  workers,  as  compared  with  the 
411  plants  located  in  41  foreign  coun- 
tries, whose  1.6-billion-pound  excess  ca- 
pacity is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  U.S. 
consumption  of  such  fibers.  This  indus- 
try, scattered  throughout  the  South, 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  New 
England  area,  and  in  the  Central  States 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  is  also  threat- 
ened by  increasing  foreign  imports  of 
manmade  fibers.  One  such  plant,  with 
a  substantial  financial  capital  invest- 
ment, is  located  in  my  own  congressional 
district  near  Kinston,  N.C.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  greater  part  of  these  man- 
made  fiber  plants  have  been  built  in  the 
last  15  years,  creating  new  economic 
activity,  new  employment  opportunities, 
and  thus  adding  to  the  economy  of  small 
communities. 

The  hourly  labor  costs  for  production 
workers  of  the  U.S.  manmade  fiber  in- 
dusti-y  average  $2.76:  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  labor  costs  are  54  cents  to 
$1:  in  West  Germany,  78  cents;  in  Italy, 
62  cents;  and  in  Japan,  26  cents  per 
hour.  These  labor  costs  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  compared  with  our  own,  speak 
for  themselves. 

In  1949,  the  United  States  imported 
18  million  pounds  of  marmiade  fiber. 
This  was  equal  to  1.6  percent  of  our 
domestic  production.  In  1960.  these  im- 
ports totaled  97  million  pounds,  equal  to 
5.1  percent  of  our  domestic  production, 
thus  representing  nearly  a  440  percent 
increase  in  imports  over  an  11 -year  pe- 
riod. These  and  other  significant  facts 
relating  to  the  manmade  fiber  industry 
are  set  forth  in  detail  in  recent  hearings 
before  the  Pastore  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues here  today  in  support  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pastore  sub- 
committee that  quotas  on  textile  mill 
products,  on  garments  and  apparel,  and 
on  manmade  fiber  staple,  filaments,  and 
filament  yarn  be  established  by  country 


and  by  category  of  production.  Unless 
these  recommendations  are  substantially 
implemented  in  the  near  future,  more 
and  more  of  our  domestic  textile  indus- 
try will  dry  up,  resulting  in  increased 
unemployment,  and  the  growth  of  our 
15-year-old  manmade  fiber  industry 
will  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  goal  of  world  peace 
can  or  will  be  achieved  by  either  the  sud- 
den or  gradual  devastation  of  any  do- 
mestic industry  in  this  country — espe- 
cially our  age-old  textile  industry  and 
our  new  manmade  fiber  industry.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  take  appropriate  and  proper 
action  immediately  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Pastore 
subcommittee,  and  the  representative 
group  from  this  body  which  was  recently 
heard  by  the  President. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son) on  the  problems  confronting  the 
textile  industry.  I  hope  a  common- 
sense  solution  will  be  found  to  this  threat 
to  our  textile  industry.  In  the  district 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  we  are 
just  beginning  to  develop  this  industry 
which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  people. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
textile  import  problem  is  one  which  af- 
fects the  agricultural  economy  of  m^ 
own  State  of  Utah.  The  raising  of  sheep 
and  the  production  of  wool  is  one  of  the 
most  important  agricultural  industries 
in  my  State. 

Our  woolgrowers  who  have  had  to 
face  competition  from  raw  wool  imports 
now  face  the  distressing  problem  of  see- 
ing the  capacity  of  our  woolen  mills  re- 
duced and  in  some  cases  hquidated  by 
competition  from  woolen  fabrics  im- 
ported from  countries  with  low  costs  of 
production — in  some  cases  such  as  Japan 
and  Italy,  extremely  low  costs  of  produc- 
tion. If  our  mills  go  out  of  business 
domestic  growers  have  no  place  to  sell 
their  wool. 

We  certainly  are  not  asking  that  wool 
fabric  imports  be  barred  from  entry  to 
tile  United  States,  but  certainly  a  tariff- 
quota  arrangement  that  will  permit  our 
own  mills  to  meet  this  competition  is  an 
extremely  fair  solution  to  the  problem 
and  one  which  is  badly  needed.  Other- 
wise the  producers  of  lU  million  sheep 
in  my  own  State  of  Utah  will  continue 
to  find  fewer  and  fewer  buyers  for  their 
wool. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr.  Vinson] 
was  speaking  on  the  effects  of  textile 
imports  into  the  United  States  from 
Japan  the  following  item  came  over  the 
news  ticker.    Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

Washtncton. — A  union  leader  advised 
President  Kennedy  today  that  a  proposed 
boycott  of  Japanese  cloth  used  In  making 
men's  suits  has  been  canceled. 

The  White  House  said  the  President  was 
extremely  gratified  to  hear  of  the  cancella- 
tion from  Jacob  S.  Potofsky.  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

Kennedy  asked  Potofsky "s  union  to  call 
off  Its  threat  to  stop  hajidllng  Japanese 
suiting  starting  May  1  to  protest  against 
Imports  of  Japanese-made  men's  suits. 

I  think  the  statement  speaks  for  itself. 
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Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  endorse 
his  views  and  comments  concerning  the 
critical  economic  problem  which  now 
confronts  our  domestic  textile  industry 
due  to  the  increase  of  foreign  textile  im- 
ports  from   low-wage   countries. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  this  problem 
has  developed  into  serious  proportions,  I 
addressed  the  following  letter  on  March 
23,  1951,  to  the  Honorable  Luther  H. 
Hodges.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Textile  Advisory  Committee: 

I  respectfully  recommend  and  urge  that 
Import  quotas  on  textiles  be  established  by 
country  and  by  category  and  that  the  same 
be  limited  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the 
serious  and  critical  economic  problem  that 
exists  In  the  textile  areas. 

The  fantastic  Increase  of  foreign  textile 
Imports  from  low-wage  countries  Is  Indeed 
alarming  to  all  thoughtful  persons. 

Imports  of  cotton  goods  Increased  64  p>er- 
cent  during  1960.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Government  started  keeping  cotton 
statistics.  Imports  of  cotton  goods  exceeded 
exports.  Last  year  Imports  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  566,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  while 
exports  were  the  equivalent  of  only  522,000 
bales.  This  alarming  Increase  of  unfair  Im- 
ports has  created  an  Intolerable  situation 
In  the  textile  industry  and  among  Its  mil- 
lions of  emp  oyces. 

The  employment  of  production  workers  In 
our  textile  Industry  in  January  of  this  year 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  on  record.  The 
average  weelcly  hours  dropped  to  37.8  from 
40.3  and  thus  many  textile  workers  have  be- 
come unemployed  or  placed  on  such  short 
hours  that  they  cannot  adequately  support 
themselves  and  families,  all  on  account  of 
these  foreign  competitors  who  are  enjoying 
full  employment  and  who  are  not  harassed  by 
the  restrictions  of  Government  as  to  hours, 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
your  Committee  will  n'-t  firmlv  and  positively 
In  this  matter  In  line  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter 
and  that  you  will  also  act  expeditiously. 

Secretary  Hodges  has  assured  me  that 
his  Committee  has  under  advisement  a 
report  from  its  subcommittee  which 
made  a  study  of  the  domestic  textile 
industry  and  its  problems.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  when  the  President  acts  on 
the  Committee's  report,  he  will  direct 
that  a  plan  be  put  into  effect  which  will 
result  in  the  imposition  of  a  reasonable 
level  of  quotas  by  country  and  by  cate- 
gory, to  the  end  that  this  very  real  and 
serious  problem  may  be  solved  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  textile- 
manufacturing  States  are  extremely  in- 
terested in  having  quotas  placed  on 
imported  textiles  and  wearing  apparel 
imported  to  this  country  in  direct  com- 
petition with  our  own  textile  manufac- 
turers from  low-wage-labor  countries. 

We  are.  also,  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  my  section  of  the  country  in 
keeping  our  pljn^ood  manufacturers  sol- 
vent since  such  a  great  percentage  of 
plywood  is  being  shipped  in  from  Japan 
and  other  cheap-labor  countries. 

We  were  all  delighted  to  see  that  the 
President  had  appointed  a  high-level 
committee  to  study  the  textile  situation, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  recom- 
mend that  quotas  be  placed  on  textiles 


and  other  commodities  being  shipped 
into  this  country  from  cheap-labor 
countries. 

We  all,  of  course,  are  interested  in 
our  good-neighbor  policy;  however,  this 
should  not  work  a  hardship  on  industries 
of  this  country  who  are  paying  a  major- 
ity of  the  taxes  to  operate  our  Federal 
Government  at  the  present  time. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  a 
statement  made  by  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
president  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.. 
directly  on  this  subject.  I  also  enclose 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Combed 
Yarn  Spinners  Association,  Inc. 

St.atement  of  Robert  T.  Stevens.  President, 
.^.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y.. 
Before  the  Textile  StrBCOMMrrrEE  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  February  6,   1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  Robert  T.  Stevens. 
I  am  president  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co  ,  Inc.. 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  textile 
fabrics.  Our  plants  are  located  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Southeast.  We  do  not  use  or 
distribute  any  foreign  fabrics.  We  have 
more  than  34,000  employees  on  our  pnyroU. 
Their  Jobs  are  in  Jeopardy.  Their  pay  en- 
velopes are  not  full.  In  fact,  those  pay 
envelopes  contain  about  20  percent  fewer 
dollars  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  Construc- 
tive action  Is  desperately  needed  now. 

Thus,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  Invl- 
tr.tion  to  appear  before  you  at  this  hearing. 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  wide  ranging 
efforts  you  have  made  to  seek  out  the  facts 
In  the  textile  Industry  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  action  based  upon  those 
facts.  Your  report  to  the  Senate  of  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1959.  was  a  model  of  fact  ref)ortlng 
and  was  farsighted  In  its  proposed  solution 
of  the  critical  textile  Import  problem. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  unfortunate  that  most  of 
the  subcommittees  recommendations  were 
not  acted  upon.  Two  years  have  now  been 
lost  with  resultant  further  serious  Industry 
deterioration  and  loss  of  American  Jobs. 
During  that  2  years.  Imports  of  textile  prod- 
ucts from  cheap-wage  foreign  countries  have 
skyrocketed.  For  the  year  Just  ended,  over 
a  billion  yards  In  cotton  textile  products 
entered  the  American  market.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  nearly  2'2  times  in  the  2  years 
since  your  report  was  Issued.  In  addition, 
during  that  period.  Imports  of  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  fabrics  also  Increased  sub- 
stantially. Practically  all  of  these  imports 
were  unneeded.  If  the  facts  of  2  years  ago 
were  a  source  of  concern  then,  the  facts  of 
today  are  truly  devastating  now. 

In  coming  before  you  today.  I  do  so  as  an 
Individual  American  businessman.  I  do 
not  represent  any  group  or  organization.  I 
speak  only  for  the  Stevens  company  and 
the  folks  who  make  it  up.  We  have  strug- 
gled very  diligently  in  our  company  to  keep 
oiu-  people  fully  employed  In  spite  of  this 
flood  of  Imports.  We  did  a  reasonably  suc- 
cessful Job  In  this  regard  until  several 
months  ago.     Then  the  roof  fell  In. 

The  collapse  which  the  Industry  had  been 
predicting  to  our  Government  for  several 
years  arrived  with  a  bang.  We  had  to  cut 
out  almost  all  overtime.  Most  of  our  plants 
had  to  go  on  greatly  reduced  operating 
schedules.  Even  fo.  Industry  Inventories 
have  gone  up.  Market  prices  have  gone 
down  drastically  under  the  weight  of  these 
unwanted  and  unneeded  imports.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  textile  earnings  are  now  in  a 
rapid  downward  spiral.  Expenses  are  be- 
ing cut.  Forward  planning  Is  being  cur- 
tailed. It  Is  Increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain adequate  research.  Capital  expendi- 
tures are  going  down. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  more 
textile  plants  are  going  out  of  business.     It 


means  more  textile  workers  will  be  out  of 
Jobs.  It  means  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
remaining  textile  workers  will  be  further 
curtailed.  It  means  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs  goes  on  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
With  5.400.000  American  workers  already 
unemployed.  Is  this  the  best  that  can  be 
done  for  our  2  million  excellent  workers  In 
the  combined  textile  and  apparel  Industries 
of  the  United  States?  Must  their  earnings 
continue  to  be  reduced?  I.  for  one.  do  not 
subscribe  to  that.     I  think   it  Is  all  wrong. 

I  believe  that  textile  workers  In  these 
United  States  have  a  right  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing They  are  not  responsible  for  the  Im- 
pxjrts  which  have  now  caught  up  with  us. 
But  they  are  the  ones  who  feel  the  burden 
most  keenly.  So  do  their  families.  Like- 
wise, their  community  and  their  State. 

Textile  wages  were  raised  In  1959  and  again 
early  In  1980.  We  would  like  to  continue 
this  progress.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
wage  rate  is  not  the  only  Import.int  thing. 
The  prime  problem  Is  to  provide  a  full  week's 
work  with  rome  overtime.  The  purchasing 
power  of  textile  workers  as  consumers  must 
be  restored  first.  I  know  of  only  one  way  to 
do  this.  It  is  to  apply  sensible  controls  now 
on  these  Imports  of  fabrics  and  apparel, 
regardless  of  where  they  originate. 

Gentlemen,  your  report  of  2  years  ago 
Indicated  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
ranked  textiles  second  only  to  steel  In  terms 
of  military  essentiality.  In  our  lifetime  this 
great  industry  has  played  its  full  part  In  'the 
arsenal  of  democracy."  We  fervently  hope  It 
will  never  be  necessary  to  have  to  play  such 
a  part  again.  But.  If  this  Industry  is  needed 
for  the  defense  and  survival  of  our  country. 
It  seems  clear  that  we  must  now  stop  dis- 
mantling It  and.  Instead,  encourage  its  re- 
turn to  a  vital  role  in  a  dynamic  American 
economy.  We  should  be  creating  new  Ameri- 
can textile  Jobs,  not  destroying  those  we 
have.  Given  a  solution  to  the  Import  prob- 
lem, we  can  and  will,  create  new  Jobs. 

I  am  not  against  foreign  trade.  I  recognize 
that  it  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable  as  an 
Irstrument  of  foreign  policy.  I  also  recog- 
nize that  we.  as  a  nation,  must  pay  a  high 
price  for  our  survival  and  the  survival  of 
the  free  world  In  this  nuclear  age.  Speaking 
again  for  our  company,  we  are  ready  to  pay 
our  share  of  that  price.  As  good  citizens  we 
do  not  complain  about  that. 

But  what  we  do  complain  about  is  that 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries,  as  of  to- 
day, are  being  called  upon  to  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  that  hlph  price  in  terms  of 
unrestricted  imports.  This  Is  not  in  accord 
with  the  fundamental  American  desire  for 
falrplay.  Let  our  Industry  pay  its  full  share 
but  don't  ask  textile  employees  to  bear  far 
more  than  their  fair  share. 

Once  our  proper  share  of  the  load  Is  deter- 
mined, then  we  can  plan  and  build  for  the 
future  with  confidence.  As  it  Is  now,  we 
don't  know  how  much  more  of  the  American 
market  Is  going  to  be  handed  over  to  foreign 
producers.  Is  It  any  wonder  that,  with  this 
unlimited  foreign  threat,  shares  of  textile 
companies  sell  on  the  stock  exchange  at 
about  half  book  value?  This  fact  tends  to 
foreclose  access  to  the  capital  market  for  the 
necessary  funds  to  plan,  to  research,  and  to 
build  for  the  future.  That  access  depends  on 
earnings.  Earnings,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
been  undermined  by  this  unbridled  foreign 
competition. 

Two  million  American  textile  and  apparel 
workers  and  their  families  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  why  their  security  and 
their  purchasing  power  are  in  danger.  They 
are  learning  more  and  more  about  Imports. 
They  are  looking  to  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  for  a  solution  to  this  problem.  I 
believe  that  If  the  right  of  the  American 
worker  to  look  forward  to  a  better  standard 
of  living  Is  destroyed,  the  foundation  of  the 
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American  free  enterprise  system  would  defi- 
nitely be  Jeopardized. 

L.ast  week.  I  visited  three  of  our  plants, 
which  make  a  wide  variety  of  textile  fabrics. 
I  inspected  those  plants  with  a  critical  eye 
Irom  the  standpoint  of  their  efficiency  and 
productivity,  based  upon  my  40  years  In 
this  industry.  I  found  the  plants  which  I 
visited  to  be  highly  efficient.  This  efficiency, 
typical  of  the  industry,  makes  it  possible  to 
price  textile  products  to  the  American  con- 
suming public  at  approximately  the  same 
basic  level  which  existed  In  the  1947-49  pe- 
riod. What  other  major  Industry  can  say 
that?  Tliere  Is  no  question  that  we  must 
strive  to  Increase  productivity  still  further. 
When  our  employees  understand  the  prob- 
lems in  th;?  connection  they  are  most  coop>er- 
atlve.  They  do  not  mind  fair  competition 
but  they  know  that  much  of  the  foreign 
competition  Is  unfair. 

In  spite  of  these  low  existing  prices  of 
textile  products,  it  Is  Increasingly  difficult 
to  compete  with  imports.  Why  should  two 
Identical  garments,  for  Instance,  men's  cot- 
ton shirts,  one  manufactured  In  the  United 
Btates  and  the  other  manufactured  In  Japan 
or  Hong  Kong,  encounter  different  laws  In 
Interstate  commerce?  Included  in  the  price 
of  the  American-made  shirt  arc  such  Items 
as  manufacturing  taxes  imposed  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxing  authorities,  wage  and 
hour  laws,  health  and  safety  laws  and  others. 
They  apply  also  to  the  fabrlcmaker  and  his 
suppliers,  as  well  as  to  the  suppliers  of  but- 
tons, thread,  and  the  boxmaker,  too.  We 
vant  to  comply  with  these  laws  but,  of 
course,  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  Im- 
ports.   Is  this  fair  competition? 

In  terms  of  fabric,  these  Imported  shirts 
represent  42.853,087  square  yards  of  cotton 
cloth.  This  Is  a  very  small  segment  of  tex- 
tile Imports  but  it  represents  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
can textile  Jobs. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  of  goals  than  to  achieve 
them  but  the  textile  industry's  goals,  and 
surely  the  goals  of  our  company,  include  the 
following.  Given  the  proper  remedial  action 
on  the  Import  front,  we  will  be  able  to 
achieve  them 

1.  We  want  to  continue  to  make  the  finest, 
most  durable,  taste-  and  style-satisfying 
fabrics. 

2.  We  want  expanded  employment  op- 
portunities along  with  a  stabilized  and  grow- 
ing economic  picture,  not  only  for  the  textile 
Industry,  but  also  for  the  overall  economy 
of  the  Nation  as  well. 

Our  company  Is  very  proud  of  Its  long 
history  as  an  example  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  It  started  in  1813  in  a 
very  meager  way.  It  has  withstood  every 
bloom,  bust,  and  war  since  that  time.  It  has 
beer,  our  good  fortune  to  grow  as  the  econo- 
my of  our  country  expanded.  Two  vears 
hence.  In  1963,  we  will  celebrate  otir  150th 
anniversary.  We  have  lenrned  to  roll  witli 
the  piuiches  and  to  deal  with  the  various 
business  problems  which  constantly  arise. 
We  do  not  make  It  a  pr.-tctlce  of  arklng  the 
Government  to  settle  our  problem.";  How- 
ever. In  this  case,  the  Important  situation 
is  obviously  beyond  our  ability  to  correct. 

The  facts  regarding  textile  and  apparel 
Imports  are  all  available  as  a  basis  for  prompt 
governmental  action.  Courage  will  be  re- 
quired to  act  boldly,  fearing  on'y  the  con- 
secjuences  If  we  fall  to  correct  the  Inequities 
which  have  been  forced  upon  this  Industry. 
Our  national  policy  In  this  regard  has  been 
Improvident.  We  cannot  afford  a  continua- 
tion of  these  massive  textile  and  apparel  Im- 
ports unless  we  are  wlUlng  to  wipe  out  sub- 
stantially more  Jobs  and  seriously  Impair  the 
standard  of  living  of  remaining  textile  and 
garment  workers.  This,  I  am  sure,  we  are 
all  unwilling  to  do. 

Like  you.  I  Intend  to  continue  to  do  every- 
thing I  possibly  can  to  seek  a  reasonable  and 
prompt  solution  of  this  vital  national  prob- 
•  lem.     I  use  the  word  "national"  advisedly. 


■What  Is  done  In  this  case.  will.  In  my  opinion, 
have    an   Important   bearing   on   where   our 
economy  may  be  heading  In  the  future. 
I  thank  you. 


Textile  Risolution  Adopted  bt  the  Cobcbed 
Yarn  Spinners  Association,  Inc.,  March 
3.  1961 

Whereas  the  total  cotton  yarn  Import  for 
1960  was   15,140.680  pounds;    and 

Whereas  this  total  cotton  yarn  Import 
has  Increased  from  a  flgun;  of  837.145  pwunds 
In  1958:   and 

Whereas  the  great  economic  Influence  of 
the  textile  Industry  is  felt  by  every  U.S. 
citizen:  and 

Whercai;  this  tremendous  cotton  yarn  Im- 
port increase  In  a  large  measure  has  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  tariffs  on  textile  Im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  have  been  rrg- 
ularly  and  drastically  reduced  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  that 
foreign  textile  manufacturers,  using  cheaper 
cotton  and  cheap  labor  have  capitalized  on 
this  advantage  and  flooded  the  United  States 
with  textiles  which  American  manufacturers 
cannot  meet  in  price:  and 

Whereas  the  continued  prosperity  and 
economic  health  of  the  United  States,  gen- 
eraUy,  the  textile  Industry,  and  a  vital  com- 
ponent thereof,  the  combed  yarn  spinners 
In  particular,  all  of  those  employed  therein, 
and  other  thousands  of  Americans  who  de- 
pend upon  this  Industry  for  their  livelihood 
arc  critically  and  desperately  threatened  by 
the  lack  of  protection  against  this  unfair 
competition  provided  by  foreign  Imports;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  session  of  the  south- 
em  Governors'  conference  at  Hot  Springs. 
Ark.,  recognized  this  problem  and  Its  solu- 
tion by  Its  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion asking  our  Federal  Government  to  en- 
act protective  legislation  and  to  provide  all 
p>ossiblc  protection  by  exercise  of  the  Presi- 
dential  powers:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Combed  Yam  Spinners 
Association,  Inc.,  herein  urge  that  the 
U.S.  iBenators  and  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tives use  their  influence  toward  enact- 
ment of  legislation  so  as  to  establish  protec- 
tive tariffs  and  quotas  toward  the  end  that 
thousands  of  Americans  shall  not  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  giving  advantage  to  foreign 
competitors;    further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  Immediately  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  all  US.  Senators 
and  Represenutives  and  to  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Textiles,  of  which 
the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Is  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1954 
the  Congress  found  an  ailing  sheep  in- 
dustry and  took  a  significant  step  to  aid 
it  by  passing  the  National  Wool  Act. 
Tliis  act  was  extended  in  1958  and  is 
certain  to  be  extended  this  year  as 
wer. — or  perhaps  even  made  permanent. 

However,  this  act  has  not  solved  all 
of  the  problems  of  this  industry.  There 
axe  still  some  areas  which  desperately 
need  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  read  several  para- 
graphs to  you  from  a  letter  I  received 
recently  from  the  Fremont  Livestock 
Marketing  Association  at  St.  Anthony. 
Idaho,  stating  their  situation: 

The  sheep  growers  of  Fremont  County  are 
finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  continue 
operation  with  the  present  cost-price  rela- 
tionship. We  know  that  many  factors  have 
contributed  to  this  situation  but  we  do  feel 
that  the  imports  of  lamb  from  foreign 
countries,  particularly  Australia.  In  recent 
years.  Is  having  disastrous  effects  on  the 
domestic  lamb  market. 

We  depend  on  lamb  sales  for  75  percent 
of    our    sheep    Income,    yet    we    have    been 


forced  to  lower  and  lower  prices  for  our 
product  while  Imports  of  this  product  con- 
tinue at  what  we  feel  are  damaging 
amounts. 

And  lamb  jnports  are  just  part  of  the 
threat  posed  to  our  wool  industry  by 
foreign  markets,  i  understand  that 
wool  fabric  imports  today  are  well  ov-r 
10  times  as  high  as  they  were  in  1957 
prior  to  the  reduction  in  tariff  duties 
on  these  imports.  Imports  of  wool  cloth 
in  1960  jumped  25  percent  over  what 
they  were  in  1959;  wool  yarn  imports 
are  the  highest  since  1923;  imports  of 
woven  clothing  and  knit  items  are  at  the 
highest  levels  in  at  least  40  years. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  our  woolen 
mills  to  meet  this  foreign  competition, 
when  it  is  coming  from  areas  where 
wages  and  production  costs  are  so  ex- 
tremely low. 

The  three  countries  which  supplied  93 
percent  of  the  wool  fabrics  imported 
into  this  country  in  1960  are  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  Let  us  compare  their 
hourly  wage  textile  wages  with  the  going 
wage  rate  in  the  United  States. 

Here  our  wool  textile  wage  rates  aver- 
age $1.73  an  hour.  Great  Britain  pays 
$0.54  an  hour;  Italy,  $0.40:  and  Japan. 
$0.14.  This  vast  difference  in  wage  rates 
indicates  the  magnitude  of  foreign  com- 
petition which  cannot  be  overcome  alone 
by  our  eflBcient  methods  of  production  in 
this  country. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  because  I  want 
to  see  a  stable  market  for  the  woolgrow- 
ers  and  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho  if  we 
cannot  produce  wool,  then  there  will  be 
many  areas  of  sparse  vegetation  where 
no  other  economic  use  can  be  made  of 
the  land.  But  certainly  we  cannot  grow 
wool  if  there  is  no  market  for  it  which 
can  bring  a  fair  return  to  the  industry. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  insure  markets  for  our  domestic 
wool  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make 
certain  that  we  will  have  wool  products 
for  our  defense  needs  in  case  foreign 
supply  lines  should  be  cut  off.  The  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
has  emphatically  stated  that  it  considers 
the  wool  industry  an  essential  part  of 
the  Nation's  mobilization  base. 

I  urge  the  Congress  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  import 
quotas  on  textiles  as  one  immediate  ef- 
fort to  assist  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  industry's  distressing  economic  prob- 
lems. 

TEXTILE    IMPORT    COMPETTTION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  textile 
imports  are  causing  serious  concern  in 
our  country.  In  1954  our  exports  of  tex- 
tile products  were  S578  million  and  our 
imports  were  about  S425.  or  about  73 
percent  of  exports.  In  1960  exports  had 
declined  to  $556  million,  but  imports  had 
risen  to  $947  million,  or  about  170  per- 
cent of  exports.  Total  imports  rose  from 
131  million  square  yards  in  1948  to  1.3 
billion  square  yards  in  1960. 

While  imports  were  increasing  phe- 
nomenally, per  capita  consumption  of 
cotton  goods  declined  from  30.9  pounds 
in  1950  to  22.8  pounds  in  1960,  while  wool 
dropped  from  4.2  pounds  to  3.1  pounds. 
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As  a  concomitant  of  this  situation, 
with  falling  consumption  and  increasing 
imports,  our  domestic  textile  industry 
has  suffered.  Between  1947  and  1960. 
838  textile  mills  were  liquidated  in  the 
United  States.  Since  1947  unemploy- 
ment in  the  textile  industry  resulting  in 
large  measure  from  import  competition 
is  estimated  at  225.000. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  our  textile 
industry  are  about  30  percent  under  those 
of  manufacturing  workers  in  general,  yet 
they  cannot  be  increased,  because  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  compete  with  im- 
ports. The  industries  of  Japan.  Hong 
Kong,  Spain,  and  our  other  competitors 
are  as  modern  as  ours  and  the  wage 
scales  are  only  10  to  50  percent  of  ours. 
Textile  industry  profits  have  consist- 
ently been  lower  than  the  average  for 
manufacturing  as  a  whole.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1960,  for  example,  profits 
after  taxes  were  3  percent  below  the  fig- 
ure for  manufacturing  as  a  whole. 

Today  our  foreign  competitors  are 
able  to  purchase  cotton  at  an  8-cent- 
per-pound  advantage  over  oiu^omestic 
textile  mills.  This  constitijpi  a  real 
stumbling  block  in  our  attempts  to  com- 
pete. 

Truly  our  textile  industry  faces  a  di- 
lemma. What  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
it? 

In  my  opinion,  import  quotas  by  coun- 
try and  by  category  are  the  logical  step 
to  take.  Such  quotas  should  be  flexible 
so  that  they  can  be  increased  as  demand 
rises.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  a  base  year  so  that  all  na- 
tions are  treated  equitably.  Such  ac- 
tion, while  it  will  create  some  protest, 
should  not  disrupt  our  foreign  relations. 
There  is  worldwide  overproduction  of 
textiles;  perhaps  a  strong  action  on  our 
part  would  help  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. 

Attention  should  also  be  focused  on 
the  two-price  system  for  the  purchase 
of  cotton.  American  textile  mills  would 
find  it  much  easier  to  compete  if  for- 
eign textile  mills  paid  the  same  price  as 
they  for  their  raw  cotton. 

Other  minor  actions  could  be  taken 
which  would  partly  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. We  could  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  products  other  than  textiles  from 
some  of  our  competitors.  More  favor- 
able tax  depreciation  legislation  would 
help  to  lower  domestic  costs.  New  uses 
should  be  devised  for  textile  products. 
Modernization  and  research  and  devel- 
opment should  prove  of  great  value. 


TEXTILES  ESSENTIAL  TO  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
DORNl   is  recognized  for  120  minutes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  quite  a  few  of  the  Members  have  to 
report  at  the  White  House  tonight  at 
10  o'clock  in  white  tie.  I  hope  most  of 
the  material  they  wear  will  be  American 
cotton,  American  wool,  or  American- 
made  fabrics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  at  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of   this   Textile  Committee   which 


was  organized  by  the  House  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  Conunittee, 
the  President,  and  the  country  the  crit- 
ical situation,  the  fix,  our  industry  is  in. 
In  my  estimation  the  membership  of  the 
group  chose  for  its  leader  one  of  the 
most  able,  astute  and  dedicated  men  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson]  is  indi?ed  Mr.  Na- 
tional E>efense.  It  is  under  section  8  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  the  National 
Security  Provisions,  that  we  are  making 
this  present  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  President.  I  know, 
therefore,  of  no  one  more  capable  or  more 
able  to  present  our  cause  to  the  Cabinet, 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  country  than 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Vinson]  who  has  devoted  more 
than  47  years  of  his  life  to  service  in  this 
Congress  and  has  served  this  Nation  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  through  three  wars. 
I  think  he  knows  the  subject  of  national 
defense.  Also,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson]  has 
upon  a  number  of  occasions  recently 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
the  fact  that  the  textile  industry  is  ab- 
solutely vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  just  as  vital  as  electronics, 
aerodynamics,  thermodynamics,  astro- 
nautics and  many  of  the  other  sciences 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding  to  some 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  I  would 
like  to  mention  one  other  point  in  addi- 
tion to  the  essentiality  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry to  national  security  that  is  not 
a  minor  point — I  rather  think  it  is  a 
major  point  in  our  deliberations  here 
today,  in  our  discussion  of  this  critical 
situation  concerning  the  textile  indus- 
try— and  that  is  the  unemployment  in 
the  industry  caused  by  imports. 

How  many  unemployed  textile  work- 
ers do  we  find  in  Japan  today?  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  textile 
workers  in  the  land  of  our  great  friend 
and  ally.  Japan.  I  understand  that 
Germany,  another  great  country,  is  im- 
porting workers  from  Italy  because  of  a 
shortage  of  skilled  labor.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  in  England  is  not  nearly 
so  much  as  ours.  Why  is  it  that  today, 
while  we  are  considering  unemploy- 
ment— and  everyone  acknowledges  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  confront- 
ing this  country — why  is  it  we  still  per- 
irJt  imports  to  come  into  our  Nation, 
imports  in  a  long-established  category 
such  as  textiles? 

May  I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
just  like  Brazil's  importing  coffee. 

None  of  these  striped-pants  boys  in  the 
State  Department  would  dare  get  up  and 
publicly  advocate  that  Brazil  import 
coffee,  or  that  Honduras  import  bananas, 
or  that  India  import  tea,  or  that  Laos 
and  Malaya  import  rubber,  or  even  Cuba 
import  sugar.  All  of  the  same  crowd, 
these  same  people,  get  up  and  advocate 
that  Uncle  Sam  import  textiles  and  ap- 
parel, cotton  and  wheat. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  and  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Montana  this 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  DORN.  Let  me  say  before  I 
yield,  it  is  ridiculous,  it  is  asinine;  some- 
times I  think  it  is  almost  subversive  for 
people  to  advocate  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  things  we  already  have  in 
surplus. 

Do  you  know  Cordell  Hull's  main  point 
in  originating  and  advocating  reciprocal 
trade?  It  was  to  get  rid  of  agricultural 
surpluses.  Look  at  my  distinguished 
whip,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  of 
long  standing.  Go  back  and  read  what 
Cordell  Hull  told  the  committee  when  he 
appeared  before  it  in  the  hearings  ad- 
vocating this  great  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. It  was  to  get  rid  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural products. 

They  talk  about  cotton.  We  used  to 
export  10  to  12  million  bales.  Now  we 
cannot  export  any  unless  we  give  it  away 
^r  at  a  very  reduced  price.  Then  to  bring 
"tT  back  into  the  United  States  after  we 
have  given  it  away  is.  I  think,  worse  than 
ignorance  or  stupidity,  and  I  do  not  like 
those  terms,  it  is  almost  subversive,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
supply  the  world  with  necessary  com- 
modities in  time  of  war.  Textiles,  cot- 
ton, marmiade  fibers,  and  wool  are  ex- 
ceedingly essential  to  the  spaceman. 
What  does  the  spaceman  have  on  when 
he  goes  up  there?  Can  he  depend  on 
Hong  Kong?  We  are  going  to  have  to 
call  on  the  textile  industry  of  the  United 
States  to  properly  clothe  and  equip  these 
men  who  are  to  defend  this  country, 
whether  they  are  in  B-47s  or  whether 
they  are  in  space. 

Look  at  the  situation  in  Cuba  today. 
I  will  say  to  my  young  friend  from  Idaho, 
look  at  Cuba,  can  we  depend  on  Cuba  for 
essential  commodities?  Can  we  depend 
on  Laos  for  the  defense  of  this  country? 
The  hard  core  of  the  free  world  is  the 
United  States  of  America.  How  strong 
we  are  is  how  strong  they  are  and  how- 
strong  they  will  be.  The  textile  indus- 
try is  just  as  essential  as  gunpowder  and 
nuclear  energy.  That  is  the  major  plea 
we  are  making  to  the  Cabinet  Committee, 
to  the  President,  to  the  good  judgment 
of  our  distinguished  and  able  leadership 
in  this  House  and  to  the  thinking  citi- 
zens of  America. 

We  are  not  asking  that  Brazil  import 
coffee.  We  hope  that  these  people  in  our 
own  State  Department  will  not  ask  that 
we  import  textiles,  because  it  is  more 
ridiculous  than  asking  Brazil  to  import 
coffee.  Some  people  say  we  are  import- 
ing only  about  600.000  bales  of  cotton 
into  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
finished  goods.  How  much  coffee  would 
it  take  in  Brazil  to  upset  their  coffee 
market?  Just  a  few  tons.  And  600.000 
bales  of  cotton  coming  into  this  country 
in  the  form  of  finished  goods,  from  low- 
wage  countries,  is  enough  to  wreck  the 
economy  of  the  entire  textile  industry, 
and  that  is  taking  place  every  day.  We 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  in  the 
textile  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very  important  that 
everybody  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
imports  of  textile  fibers,  textile  mill 
products,  and  apparel  understand  that 
these  groups  of  products  and  the  indus- 
tries which  produce  them  are  economi- 
cally interdependent.    Action  which  di- 
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rectly  affects  one  part  will  also  affect  the 
whole. 

At  the  fiber  level,  this  interdependence 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  manmade 
fibers  are  very  extensively  used  in  blends 
with  cotton  or  wool.  One  of  the  re- 
sponses which  the  textile  industry  has 
made  to  competitive  pressures  from  im- 
ports has  been  the  development  of  new 
fabrics  based  largely  on  blends  of  natural 
and  manmade  fibers.  To  some  extent, 
also,  the  basic  fibers  are  competitive  with 
each  other.  A  recent  study  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  finds 
that— 

Variations  In  cost  and  availability  of  raw 
materials  wli:  Influence  bcth  the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  fabrics  made  from  each 
of   the   three   basic   types   of   fiber. 

The  Marketing  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  published  some 
information  which  tends  to  show  that  a 
downward  trend  in  prices  for  manmade 
fibers  has  some  effect  on  prices  and  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  wool. 

When  abnormal  pressures  are  placed 
on  manmade  fiber  prices,  by  excessive 
imports  for  example,  the  cause  and  effect 
relationship  in  prices  there  spreads  over 
into  the  natural  fibers.  So  far  as  cotton 
is  concerned,  the  domestic  price  support 
programs  which  are  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  cotton  farmer,  cushion  cotton 
prices  from  these  influences,  but  the  most 
immediate  consequence  is  reduced  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  textile  mills.  This 
is  true  to  some  extent  also  v.ith  wool. 

The  sen.sitivrness  of  the  textile  mill 
industry  to  depressed  fiber  prices  can 
also  be  traced  to  some  extent  to  the 
greatly  reduced  margins  between  prices 
and  costs  which  now  prevail  because  of 
the  very  heavy  pressure  of  fabric  im- 
ports on  domestic  prices.  As  described 
in  the  recent  study  made  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  by  Profs.  William 
H.  Miernyk  and  Manuel  Zj-melman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research : 

During  the  past  decade,  exports  of  Ameri- 
can textile  products  ha\e  dropped  and  Im- 
ports have  Increased  sharply.  Heightened 
competition  In  the  world  market  ai.d  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Imports  have  e.xerted 
downward  pressure  on  domestic  textile  prices 
and  led  to  narrow  mill  margins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  completely 
understood  by  some  Members  of  this 
body  that  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  imports  of  textile  fibers,  fabrics,  and 
apparel  is  all  that  is  required  to  depress 
market  prices  all  acrcss  the  board.  Pro- 
fessors Miernyk  and  Zymelman  have  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
this  regard: 

Although  Imjxjrts  amount  to  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  total  consumption 
of  cotton  textiles  in  the  United  States,  they 
are  slgniflcant  enough,  in  terms  of  well- 
known  principles  of  marginal  analysis,  to 
set  prices  in  domestic  markets. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  imports  of  manmade  fibers, 
textile  mill  products,  and  apparel  have 
reached  such  a  stage  that  some  action 
to  provide  a  more  equitable  balance  be- 
tween receipts  of  foreign  textiles  and 
products  and  domestic  production  in  the 
US     market    is    urgent.       The    other 


day  I  was  reading  portions  of  a  pol- 
icy statement  issued  by  the  newly 
formed  International  Textile  &  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Federation,  as  published 
by  our  own  Department  of  Labor.  It  was 
significant  to  me  that  this  group  in- 
cluded in  their  policy  statement  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  flow  of  imports  into  established  textile 
and  garment  producing  countries  should  not 
be  at  such  a  rate  as  to  unduly  disrupt  the 
existing  industry  or  cnuse  major  displace- 
ments of  workers  nor  increase  the  level  of 
unemployment  In  textile  regions  where  the 
numbers  are  already  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  here  today  about  the  excessive  flow 
of  imports  of  textile  fibers,  mill  prod- 
ucts, and  apparel  into  the  United  States, 
and  about  the  disruption  and  unemploy- 
ment which  this  has  caused.  The  Pas- 
tore  subcommittee  report  documents 
those  facts.  It  recommends  flexible 
quotas  as  the  only  means  of  regulating 
the  rate  at  which  imports  can  be  re- 
ceived into  this  country  without  causing 
such  disruption  as  now  exists  in  the 
fibcr-tcxtile-apparcl  industries.  The 
manmade  fiber  portion  of  this  problem 
may  not  be  as  ful!y  understood  by  my 
colleagues  in  this  battle  to  help  the  do- 
mestic industry  as  other  parts  of  the 
story.  I  believe  it  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  them  to  have  available  a  concise 
di-scussion  of  this  part  of  the  problem. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
document  entitled  "Fact  Sheet  Concern- 
ing the  Man-Made  Fiber  Part  of  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Import  Problem"; 

Fact  She.-t  Con-cerninc  the  AUnmade 
Fif.FR  Part  or  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
I_MP<JRT  Pp.oelem 

introduction 

The  term  "manmade  fibers"  refers  to 
te.xtile  materials  such  as  rayon,  acetate, 
iiylcn.  pol\  ester,  acrjlic.  modacryllc,  and 
oIcEn  fibers.  UnUke  cotton  and  wool,  which 
arc  produced  by  nature  (with  the  help  of 
cotton  farmers  and  woolgrowers ) .  man- 
made  fibers  are  made  by  man  by  chemical 
processing. 

Ma umade* fibers  are  made  in  the  form  of 
ttaple  fiber  (whicli  is  fiber  cut  to  lengths 
comparable  to  cotton  or  wool)  and  con- 
tinuous lengths  of  fiber  called  filaments  and 
f.laincnt  yarn  (the  latter  Is  a  number  of 
fii.'iments  twisted  together). 

The  tixtile  uses  of  manmade  fibers  in- 
clude practically  all  forms  of  men's 
womtn-8.  and  childreu-s  apparel,  underwear 
and   outerwear.   Including   work   clothing. 

In  home  furnishiugs,  fabrics  made  with 
munmade  fibers  eve  used  in  floor  coverings, 
upholstery,  draperies,  sheets,  pillow  covers, 
blnnkets.  bedspreads,  towels,  and  other  tex- 
tile household  articles. 

In  the  industrial  field,  fabrics  made  with 
mamnade  fibers  are  used  in  the  seat  up- 
holstery, rugs,  sldewalls,  head  linings,  slip- 
covers, and  the  tops  of  automobiles;  in 
passenger  car,  truck,  tractor,  and  airplane 
tire  cord;  in  hose,  conveyor  and  other  belt- 
ing, tents,  tarpaulins,  filter  cloths,  electrical 
insulation,  fish  nets,  twine,  rope,  hawsers, 
reinforcement  of  plastics,  felt  for  roofing 
material,  and  many  other  uses  including 
military  applications. 

The  use  of  cotton  and  wool  fibers  as  textile 
materials  In  clothing  and  household  use 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  United  States  has  had  a  textile  industry 
from  its  very  beginnings.  By  contrast,  man- 
made    fiber   manufacture    has   developed    in 


very  recent  years.  Rayon  production  dates 
from  1910.  acetate  In  the  twenties.  n>lon 
from  the  late  thirties  and  the  newer  man- 
made  fibers  only  In  the  past   10  years. 

THE    ■C=.    MAXMADE    rlBER    INDTSTRT 

Today,  manmade  fibers  are  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  85  plants,  located  in 
55  communities,  in  20  States.  Like  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  textile  industry,  manmade 
fiber  manufacture  is  a  boon  to  small  com- 
munities scattered  throughout  the  South, 
along  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  the  New 
England  area,  and  in  the  central  States  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  Of  the  85  plants, 
63  are  in  communities  of  less  than  40,000 
population. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  these  plai-.ts  has  been 
built  in  the  last  15  years,  creating  new  eco- 
nomic activity,  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  bringing  new  vigor  to  the  communi- 
ties In  which  they  have  been  constructed. 
They  reprerent  an  expenditure  of  $1.9  billion 
for  plnnt  and  equipment;  they  currently  pro- 
vide employn^ent  for  more  than  64.000  work- 
ers, including  48.500  production  workers. 
The  annual  payroll  Is  in  excess  of  $350 
million. 

THE    FOREIGN    MANMADE    FIBER    INDTTSTRT 

Because  the  raw  materlnls  used  In  the 
production  of  manmade  fibers  are  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world,  industries 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  fibers  have 
sprung  up  literally  all  over  the  world.  In 
1960.  there  were  at  least  411  plants  located  in 
41  foreign  countries  in  operation  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  more  than  5  6  billion 
rounds  of  fiber  per  year.  Only  3.5  billion 
pounds  of  manmade  fiber  are  consumed  in- 
ternally by  these  countries;  some  2.1  billion 
pounds  of  capacity  is  excess  to  their  needs. 
They  presently  export  nearly  900  million 
pounds,  leaving  1.2  billion  pounds  unused  ' 
The  principal  outlet  for  this  idle  capacity  is 
Increased  penetration  of  the  US.  market. 
It  is  equal  to  71  percent  of  U.S.  mill  con- 
sumption of  manmade  fibers. 

prodvctton  ch.\racteristics  of  m.<.nmace 
fibers  and  co:.ip,\rative  u.s.  and  foreign 
Wage  costs 

Manmade  fiber  manufacture,  whether  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad,  requires  rela- 
tively high  capital  investment  per  worker. 
In  the  United  States  this  Investment  Is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  nearly  $39,000  per  pro- 
duction worker.  In  foreign  countries,  it  is 
less  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  machinery  and 
of  construction  under  the  very  much  re- 
duced labor  costs  in  both  the  machinery 
industries  and  in  the  building  trades  in 
those  countries. 

In  all  countries,  however,  the  production 
methods  Involve  essentially  continuous 
processing.  The  nature  of  the  labor  re- 
quired In  manmade  fiber  plants  Is  primarily 
that  of  technicians  controlling  the  process- 
ing steps  rather  than  in  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  handicraft  skills. 

The  hourly  labor  costs  for  production 
workers  in  the  U.S.  manm.ide  fiber  in- 
dustry average  $2.76;  this  compares  with 
average  hourly  labor  costs  of  from  54  cents 
to  $1  In  the  United  Kingdom;  78  cents  In 
West  Germany;  62  cents  In  Italy:  and  26 
cents  in  Japan.  These  figures  Include  known 
fringe  benefits. 

IMPORTS    OF    manmade    FIBERS 

In  1949.  the  United  States  imported  18 
million  pounds  of  manmade  fiber  in  the 
form  of  staple  fiber,  filaments,  yarn,  and 
other  products.  This  was  equivalent  to  10 
percent  of  domestic  production  of  manmade 
fibers.  In  1960.  Imports  In  these  categories 
of     manmade     fibers     totaled     97     million 
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'Foreign  consumption,  capacity,  and  ex- 
port figures  are  as  of  1959,  the  latest  data 
available. 
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pounds,  equal  to  5  1  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  maninade  fibers.  This  rep- 
resents almost  a  440  percent  Increase  In  Im- 
ports for  that  period. 

The  year  1960  was  marked  by  sharply  re- 
duced consumption  of  manmade  fibers  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  Import  competition 
experienced  by  textile  mills  and  apparel 
plants.  Overall  this  decline  was  measured 
by  a  drop  In  mill  consumption  of  174  m^U- 
lion  pounds  of  manmade  fiber,  equivalent 
to  10  percent  of  domestic  shipments  In 
1959.  In  rayon  and  acetate  consumption 
the  depressing  effect  of  Imports  of  cloth, 
fabric,  and  apparel  on  mill  consumption  of 
fibers  was  even  more  severe.  The  decline 
amounted  to  197.1  million  pounds,  equiva- 
lent to  17  percent  of  domestic  shipments  In 
1959. 

As  Is  true  In  other  areas  of  textiles,  Im- 
port competition  was  more  concentrated  In 
some  product  categories  of  maninade  fibers 
than  In  others.  Imports  of  rayon  staple 
fiber,  for  example,  reached  59.1  million 
pounds,  equivalent  to  19  percent  of  domes- 
tic production  in  1960.  Imports  of  rayon 
staple  fiber  were  even  greater  in  1959  when 
115.1  million  pounds  were  received,  a  vol- 
ume equal  In  that  year  to  33  percent  of  do- 
mestic shipments. 

The  sudden  and  prolonged  drop  In  con- 
sumption of  rayon  staple  fiber  by  a  textile 
mill  Industry  beleaguered  by  Imports  of 
cloth,  fabric,  and  apparel  In  1960  caused  the 
drop  in  Imports  of  rayon  staple  fiber  In 
1960  compared  with  1959:  but  the  1960  im- 
pwrta.  equal  to  19  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction in  a  year  of  depressed  activity,  had 
as  acute  an  impact  on  the  domestic  industry 
as  the  larger  volume  A  imports  In  1959 
when  the  pace  of  textile  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States  was  stronger.  Reduc- 
tions In  force  In  the  plants  of  the  rayon 
staple  fiber  producers  in  1960  brought  the 
work  force  below  1957  levels  by  30  percent, 
anff*  the   Industry   operated   at  a   loss. 

IMPORTS    or     MANM.^DE    FrBER    FABRICS    AND 
APPAREL 

In  1957.  imp>ort8  of  manmade  fiber  fab- 
rics were  equivalent  to  3.6  million  pounds, 
with  a  foreign  Invoice  value  of  *7.3  million. 
These  increased  year  by  year,  so  that  in 
1960  Imports  reached  10.6  million  pounds  of 
fabric,  with  a  foreign  invoice  value  of  $14.2 
million.  This  rcp' ^sents  an  Increase  of  194 
percent  In  quantity,  and  95  percent  in  value. 

Apparel  and  other  manufactures  of  man- 
made  fiber  have  also  been  imported  In 
sharply  increasing  amounts.  Import  data 
are  not  expressed  in  pounds,  only  in  dollars 
for  this  group  of  articles.  In  1957.  Imports 
were  entered  at  a  foreign  invoice  value  of 
$16.5  million.  This  rose  sharply  each  year, 
reaching  $39.2  million  In  1960.  a  137  percent 
Increase  over  1957. 

THE     POSITION     OF     THE     U.S.     MANMADE     rVB^EK 
IKDUSTRT    IN     EXPORT    MARKETS 

In  1959,  world  exports  (excluding  Com- 
munist Europe)  of  manmade  fibers  reached 
949  million  pounds.  The  U.S.  Industry  sup- 
plied only  88  million  pounds,  or  9  percent  of 
free  world  exports.  The  European  Common 
Market  producers  exported  502  million 
pounds,  equal  to  53  percent  of  the  free 
world's  exports.  The  European  Free  Trade 
Association  countries  supplied  247  million 
pounds  of  exports,  equal  to  26  percent  of 
total  free  world  exports  of  manmade  fibers. 
Japan  supplied  65  million  poimds,  or  7 
percent. 

Japan's  Industry,  re-created  largely  In  the 
1950's,  is  denied  access  to  many  European 
markets:  nevertheless,  her  manmade  fiber 
exports  Jumped  from  27.6  million  pound.s  in 
1956   to   65  1    million   pounds    In    1959,  a    136 

rcent  increase.  Her  Idle  capacity,  equal 
959  to  750  million  pounds,  promises  a 
continuation  of  this  export  trend,  with  the 
United    Statu    the   principal    export    target. 
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THB  CONStTMEK  INTEREST  IS  SERVED  IN  MAN- 
MADE  riBES  PRICES  WrrHOUT  REGARD  TO 
IMPORTS 

Prices  of  maninade  fibers  have  trended 
constantly  downward  for  the  past  10  years. 
The  Wholesale  Price  Index  of  manmade 
fiber  staple,  filament,  and  yarn  In  1960  av- 
eraged 94  6  In  terms  of  a  1947-49  base  of  100. 
The  Wholesale  Prjce  Index  of  all  commodi- 
ties In  1960  was  119.6,  while  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  126  5.  This  price  record 
for  manmade  fibers  Is  sharply  contrary  to 
the  trend  of  prices  for  most  other  commodi- 
ties. 

NATIONAL       SECT7RITT        IMPORTANCE       OF       THE 
MANMADE    FIBER    INDUSTRT 

The  essentiality  of  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  to  national  security  Is  mani- 
fest. Military  requirements  and  essential 
civilian  needs  for  the  imperative  necessities 
Of  clothing,  bedding,  industrial,  maritime, 
and  military  textile  accessories  should  be 
self-evident.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
the  manmade  fiber  Industry  represents  the 
primary  source  of  textile  raw  materials. 
FrecKl  from  dependence  upon  the  production 
periods  of  natural  fibers,  manmade  fibers 
alone  present  the  degree  of  flexibility  In  sup- 
ply and  physlcil  characteristics  equal  to  the 
urgent  requirements  of  an  all-out  emer- 
gency. Even  in  a  period  of  military  pre- 
paredness short  of  an  emergency,  such  as 
the  current  era,  manmade  fibers  are  pre- 
scribed in  600  of  the  1.800  existing  military 
specifications   for    textile   products. 

Even  more  Importantly  Involved  In  na- 
tional se<curlty  than  the  flexibility  of  the 
Industry's  existing  production  capacity  are 
Its  extensive  research  activities.  In  1960,  the 
domestic  manmade-flber  Industry  expended 
6.5  percent  of  Its  sales  dollar  on  research,  a 
higher  proportion  than  virtually  all  other 
U.S.  Industries.  The  industry  through  the 
many  research  laboratories  of  Its  member 
companies  is  engaged  in  the  development 
of  many  new  fibers,  or  adaptations  of  exist- 
ing fibers,  to  meet  specific  requirements  of 
the  military  growing  out  of  the  exotic  dimen- 
sion which  missiles  and  space  weaponry  have 
Introduced  into  military  technology. 

No  government  can  hope  to  duplicate  In 
any  government  research  laboratories  the 
fund  of  scientific  Information  and  experi- 
ence being  maintained  In  the  research  staffs 
and  facilities  of  the  U.S.  manmade-fiber  In- 
dustry. These  facilities  cannot  be  main- 
tained at  the  pitch  of  readiness  for  national 
defense  applications  If  the  production 
facilities  which  sustain  them  are  Idled  or  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  marginal  returns  by  ex- 
cessive  Import   competition. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  conducting  a  crash 
program  In  a  sustained  attempt  to  catch  up 
with  the  manmade-fiber  technology  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  nations. 
Healthy  conditions  for  the  sale  of  Its  prod- 
ucts In  Its  own  market  are  Indispensable  If 
the  United  States  industry  Is  to  maintain 
the  progress  which  has  placed  the  Soviet 
Union  In  her  present  position  of  tech- 
nological Inferiority  In  the  manmade-fiber 
area. 

The  biggest  threat  to  the  manmade 
fiber  industry  is  represented  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  excess  capacity 
abroad  which  is  being  directed  increas- 
ingly to  this  market.  After  supplying 
their  own  consumption,  and  after  sup- 
plying the  lion's  share  of  world  exr>orts 
of  manmade  fibers,  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers still  have  in  existence  more  than 
1  billion  pounds  of  unused  capacity  for 
the  production  of  manmade  fibers.  We 
are  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  excess  capacity,  which  is 
equal  to  71  percent  of  the  mill  consump- 
tion of  manmade  fibers  in  this  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Pastore  subcommittee  Investigation  there 
is  a  wealth  of  material  concerning  the 
manmade  fiber  import  threat.  To  my 
mind  it  is  dramatically  summed  up  in 
the  following  statements  which  are 
taken  from  a  brief  submitted  by  the 
Manmade  Fiber  Producers  Association 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  last  summer : 

The  United  States,  with  29  1  percent  of 
the  world's  productive  capacity  for  man- 
made  fibers,  has  22  3  percent  of  the  world's 
excess  capacity;  Imports  24  7  percent  of  the 
world's  Imports  (a  larger  volume  than  any 
other  fiber  producing  country);  exports  only 
93  percent  of  the  world's  exports  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  21  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  ca- 
pacity is  presently  Idle. 

The  European  Economic  Commvmlty.  with 
24  8  percent  of  the  world's  productive  capac- 
ity for  manmade  fibers,  supplies  52  9  per- 
cent of  the  world's  exports;  and  has  excess 
productive  capacity  equivalent  to  19.7  per- 
cent of  the  US   productive  capacity. 

The  European  Free  Trade  Association, 
with  12.8  percent  of  the  world's  productive 
capacity  for  manmade  fibers,  supplies  26.0 
percent  of  the  world's  exiwrts;  and  has  excess 
productive  capacity  equivalent  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  V3   productive  capacity. 

Japan,  with  17  8  percent  of  the  world's 
productive  capacity  for  manmade  fibers, 
has  46  1  percent  of  th  world's  excess  capacity 
and  has  excess  capacity  equivalent  to  32  7 
jjorccnt  of  the  US    productive  capacity. 

If  the  E^^ropean  Economic  Community,  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  and  Japan 
each  exported  tq  the  United  States  the  po- 
tential production  of  the  excess  capacity  of 
each  area  to  increase  exports  to  the  United 
States,  the  Idle  US.  capacity  would  be  In- 
creased to  409  percent,  30.6  percent  and 
53  9  percent,  respectively. 

If  all  three  of  the  principal  supplier  areas 
exported  the  production  of  their  aggregate 
excess  capacity  to  the  United  States,  the  Idle 
US.  capacity  would  be  Increased  to  83.1  per- 
cent and  the  domestic  manmade  fiber  pro- 
ducing Industry  would  be  In  liquidation. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  are  no  barrier 
to  lmf)orts  of  manmade  fibers  from  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association,  or  Japan. 

The  research  of  the  maninade  fiber  pro- 
ducing industry  is  essential  to  national  de- 
fense and  can  be  maintained  only  if  the 
Industry  Is  permitted  profitable  use  of  Its 
present   productive   capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  incredible  fact. 
but  nonetheless  true,  that  the  State  De- 
partment under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration put  all  of  the  products  of  the 
manmade  fiber  industry,  and  all  of  the 
textile  mill  products  and  apparel  made 
of  manmade  fiber  on  the  bargaining  list 
for  EKJssible  reductions  in  duty  at  the 
GATT  tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva 
which  are  supposed  to  begin  this  year. 
This  notwithstanding  th^  fact  that  im- 
ports of  manmade  fiber  have  increased 
440  percent  since  1949.  and  in  1960  to- 
taled nearly  100  million  pounds.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  textile  mill  con- 
sumption of  manmade  libers  declined  10 
percent  in  1960  compared  with  1959. 
This  in  the  face  of  imports  of  manmade 
fiber  fabric  in  1960  which  were  194  per- 
cent above  1957"s  level,  and  imports  of 
manmade  fiber  apparel  which  was  137 
percent  above  1957's  amount.  And  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  industry's  products  are 
slated  for  further  tariff  cuts  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  411  foreign 
plants — outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain — 
which  compete  with  our  industry  for  ex- 
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port  markets,  supply  91  percent  of  the 
export  trade.  The  United  States  accounts 
for  only  9  percent,  while  the  Common 
Market  has  53  percent,  the  Outer  Seven 
has  26  percent,  and  Japan  7  percent. 
Japan's  exports  have  increased  136  per- 
cent since  1956.  Other  nations  bar  im- 
l>oits  from  Japan,  so  her  three-quarter- 
biUion-pound  surplus  is  poised  at  the 
US.  market. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  return  to  my 
topic  of  the  interdependence  of  the  group 
of  products  and  industries  for  whom  we 
are  all  seeking  relief.  I  call  attention  to 
an  item  in  the  press  on  March  30  with 
a  Tokyo  dateline  reporting  that  the  Jap- 
anese Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  is  planning  to  start  tech- 
nical procedures  for  requesting  that  the 
United  States  reduce  tariffs  on  man- 
made  fiber  textile  mill  products  and  ap- 
parel as  compensation  for  what  the  arti- 
cle describes  as  increased  duties  on  wool 
fabrics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  against  the  wishes 
of  our  wool-manufacturing  industry,  our 
Government  changed  the  dutiable  treat- 
ment of  woolen  fabrics  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  tariff  quota  provision  which 
had  been  set  up  in  GATT.  Briefly,  that 
so-called  Geneva  reservation  provided 
that  when  imports  of  wool  fabric  reached 
5  percent  of  domestic  consumption,  the 
duty  would  be  increa.sed  from  25  percent 
to  4-5  percent.  In  recent  years  imp>orts 
of  wool  fabric  have  been  so  heavy  that 
the  trigger  point  has  been  reached  mid- 
way or  earlier  in  the  year.  When  the 
45-percenl  duly  went  into  effect  the 
Asiastic  producers  had  an  advantage 
over  European  producers  since  an  ad 
valorem  duty  applied  to  low  value  goods 
produces  less  duty  than  when  applied  to 
higher  value  goods.  To  satisfy  our  Brit- 
ish friends,  the  Government  wiped  out 
the  tariff  quota  and  the  45-i.^crccnt  rate 
in  favor  of  an  across-the-board,  38-pcr- 
cent  duty.  This  still  favors  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, but  it  would  seem  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  seizing  on  the  expedient  of 
claiming  they  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected to  try  to  set  up  additional  lever- 
age on  our  State  Department — as  if  any 
were  needed — to  reduce  duties  on  a  broad 
group  of  textile  and  apparel  products. 

There  are  so  many  bugs  in  this  propo- 
sal of  the  Japane.se  that  I  seriously  doubt 
that  our  Government  could  act  on  it. 
even  if  they  were  so  disposed.  The  most 
important  defect  is  that  the  change  in 
the  woolen  fabric  duty  from  the  tariff 
quota  to  a  straight  38-perccnt  duty  was 
not  the  adoption  of  more  restrictive 
treatment:  quite  the  contrary,  it  was 
either  a  change  favorable  to  imports — 
the  British  had  requested  it — or  a  neu- 
tral change  with  the  substitution  of 
equivalent  treatment  for  the  tariff  quota. 
This  could  not  be  an  occasion  for  com- 
pensating anybody. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  increase 
their  manmade  fiber  textile  and  apparel 
exports  to  the  United  States  has  a  broad- 
er significance  or  lesson  for  us  than  the 
extent  to  which  GATT  machinery  which 
we  have  never  approved  is  in  a  standby 
position  to  apply  leverage  against  our 
tariffs.  Consider  the  deeper  significance 
of  the  Japanese  request.    Taken  at  face 


value,  their  request  says  that  their  ex- 
ports of  woolen  fabrics  to   the  United 
States  will  be  reduced  somewhat;  there- 
fore they  wish  to  increase  their  exports 
of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  and  apparel. 
Now    woolen    fabrics    are    produced    by 
woolen  mills  and  by  worsted  mills.    These 
same   mills   weave   fabric   out   of   yarn 
spun  from  manmade  fibers,  alone  or  in 
blends  with  wool.    If  a  woolen  or  worsted 
mill    suffers    a    drop    in    production    of 
woolen  fabric,  it  can  consider  keeping 
busy   spinning   manmade   fiber    worsted 
or    woolen    system    yarn,    and    weaving 
cloth  out  of   that.     The  United  States 
takes  an  action  which  ostensibly  will  in- 
crease British  exports  of  woolen  fabrics 
to  this  country.    This  will  hurt  our  wool- 
en   and    worsted    mills.     The    Japanese 
then  say.     Wait  a   minute.     We  don't 
like  this  at  all.     We  don  t  want  you  to 
help  the  British  at  our  expense.     Give 
us.  plea.se.  a  wider  gate  to  ship  in  man- 
made  fiber  fabrics  and  apparel."     The 
American  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are 
squarely    in    the    middle.     Imports    of 
woolen  fabric  and  of  worsted  fabric  will 
increase  from   Enpland.  but   instead  of 
being  able  to  take  up  their  production 
slack   by    increased    runs   of   manmade 
fiber  fabric  constructions,  the  Japanese 
will  increase  their  exports  of  such  fab- 
ric to  the  United  States.     And  the  ap- 
parel plants  arc  in  the  same  position. 
Woolen  and  worsted  apparel  will  increase 
from  Europe,   and  before  our  domestic 
apparel  plants  can  shift  pears  to  com- 
pensate v.ith  production  of  apparel  from 
manmade    fiber,    imports    of    manmade 
fibpr  apparel  will  increase  from  Japan. 
But  the  problem  does  not  stop  there, 
Mr.  Speaker.     The  cotton  textile  indus- 
try would  also  be  affected.    Manmade  fi- 
ber is  also  spun  into  yarn  on  the  cotton 
-system    in   textile   mills    which   produce 
100-porcent    manmade    fiber    fabric    or 
fabric  made  out  of  yarn  which  has  both 
manmade  fiber  and  cotton.    Wash-and- 
wear  shirt  material  is  a  classical  exam- 
ple of  cotton-manmade  fiber  blend.    The 
tariff  concession  which  the  Japanese  will 
ask  for  on  manmade  fiber  fabric  and  ap- 
parel, will  therefore  directly  impinge  on 
textile  mills  based  on  the  cotton  system. 
So  out  of  a  complaint  about  woolen  fab- 
rics we  are  facing  further  injury  to  tex- 
tile  mills    and   apparel    plants    in    this 
country  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
based  primarily  on  cotton,  wool,  or  man- 
made  fiber. 

This  illustrates  precisely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  import  quotas  are  the  only  remedy 
that  can  bring  order  and  fairness  out  of 
the  economic  distress  and  destruction 
which  imports  of  textile  mill  products, 
apparel  and  manmade  fiber,  filaments 
and  yarn  are  causing  the  highly  inter- 
dependent group  of  industries  producing 
those  categories  of  goods  in  this  coim- 
try. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  pride  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  LangenJ.  And,  I  am  glad 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  I  do 
not  think  partisan  politics  should  enter 
into  the  deliberations  of  this  subject  here 
today.  So,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen]. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  him  as  wtll 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  the  very  eloquent  and  sig- 
nificant manner  in  which  they  havo 
pointed  out  to  this  House  today  the  de- 
gree to  which  a  very  important  segment 
of  our  economy  is  being  affected  by  im- 
ports. Certainly  they  have  made  then- 
point  strong.  They  have  nailed  it  down 
very  precisely  as  to  how  the  textile  indus- 
ti-y  has  been,  fir.'-t  of  all.  itself  affected 
and.  furthermore,  how  that  effect  again 
relates  to  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. So.  I  say  you  and  each  of  you 
have  rendered  a  real  service  not  only 
to  this  segment  of  our  economy  but  to 
every  segment  of  our  populace.  1  have 
noted  with  real  interest  your  reference 
to  textiles,  but  one  thing  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  is  the  danger  to  agri- 
culture, and  in  that  respect  I  have 
pointed  out  on  several  occasions  where 
the  American  farqjer  has  not  only  been 
placed  in  a  very  flifficult  position  but 
has  suffered  in  connection  with  it  some 
very  dire  economic  consequences  be- 
cause of  an  import  situation.  I  just 
want  to  recognize,  together  with  you 
this  afternoon,  the  significance  of  this 
problem,  and  in  that  connection  I 
.should  a'-k  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
present  law.  and  the  administration  of 
present  law,  we  are  importing  several 
agricultural  commodities,  already  in  sur- 
plus, in  such  large  quantities  that  these 
imports  are,  in  effect,  being  placed  in 
stora.fie.  The  taxpayer,  of  course,  must 
pay  the  storage  costs  for  these  imports, 
and  the  American  farmer  must  bear  the 
burden  of  reduced  prices  for  his  produc- 
tion. 
To  cite  examples  of  this: 
From  1949  to  1959.  we  imported  twice 
as  much  barley  as  our  surplus  grew  dur- 
ing that  period.  In  fact,  we  imported 
more  during  that  period  than  we  had  on 
hand  as  surplus  at  the  end  of  1959. 

In  oats,  we  imported  over  four  times  as 
much  from  1949  to  1959  as  our  surplus 
grew  during  the  same  period — imports 
which  approximately  equaled  the  sur- 
plus on  hand  at  the  end  of  1959. 

The  situation  in  rye  is  even  more  viVid. 
From  1949  to  1959,  American  farmers 
produced  46.5  million  less  bushels  than 
the  amount  of  the  total  disappearance 
of  this  crop.  Yet,  during  this  same 
period,  our  surplus  increased  by  4  5  mil- 
lion bushels,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  im- 
ported 52.7  million  bushels. 

To  cite  another  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  presently  engaged 
In  a  lamb-buying  program  to  improve 
prices.  As  of  March  24.  they  had  ac- 
quired 4 '2  million  pounds  of  lamb  at  a 
cost  of  $1^4  milhon.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  imported  over  14  million  pounds 
of  lamb  at  a  cost  of  over  $3^2  million 
during  the  past  13  months.  The  way  the 
program  is  operating,  the  Department 
is  buying  lamb  at  about  the  same  rate 
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it  is  being  imported.  The  latest  pur- 
chase, as  of  March  24.  was  1.700.000 
pounds,  and  we  imported  1.600,000 
pounds  in  January. 

Several  other  examples  could  be  given. 
Looking  at  the  lamb  and  mutton  import 
problem  from  another  angle,  for  ex- 
ample, we  note  that  in  1957  this  country 
imported  3.5  million  pounds  of  these 
commodities.  In  2  years,  these  imports 
had  increased  to  56.8  million  pounds — ■ 
a  very  drastic  increase,  and  one  which 
has  been  severely  felt  by  our  domestic 
industry. 

In  1959  we  imported  709.000  head  of 
cattle  and  calves.  626  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal.  175  million  pounds  of  pork, 
and  76.000  head  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

I  believe  any  attempt  to  improve  our 
pre.sent  agricultural  situation  must  take 
into  account  this  tremendous  traflBc  in 
farm  imports.  By  this  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  imports  alone  are  the  only  and 
complete  solution  to  the  agricultural 
problem,  or  that  we  should  close  our 
doors  completely  to  imports.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  pro- 
pose or  request  that  American  farmers 
curtail  their  production  of  certain  com- 
modities which  are  in  surplus,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  no  effort  to  control  the 
imports  which  have  played  such  a  large 
part  in  creating  many  of  the  surpluses. 
As  I  have  already  exemplified,  in  three 
of  the  grain  crops — barley,  oats,  and 
rj'e — the  American  farmers'  production 
has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  surpluses 
which  have  been  costly  to  the  taxpayer, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  the  reduced  price  availa- 
ble to  him. 

The  effect  which  imports  have  on  the 
farm  price  structure  is  self-evident. 
And,  to  mention  just  two  of  the  many 
other  examples  that  could  be  given: 

If  price  supports  are  increased  and  the 
impo.'"t  situation  is  not  altered,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  resultant  higher  prices 
will  likewise  mean  increased  imports. 

If  imports  of  livestock  and  meat  were 
reduced,  greater  land  utilization  would 
result  not  only  from  increased  domestic 
production  of  livestock,  but  also  from  in- 
creased domestic  production  of  feed 
^..^ains. 

And  so,  like  the  textile  industry,  agri- 
culture is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  large 
quantities  of  imports  which  are  pres- 
ently allowed  to  enter  this  country.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  consideration 
may  be  given  to  this  import  situation, 
with  the  goal  being  a  policy  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  agriculture  and  the  entire 
national  economy. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague.  You  are 
absolutely  right.  Too  often  we  over- 
look the  farmer  in  considering  the  im- 
pact of  this  import  situation.  The  cot- 
ton farmer  is  affected;  the  farmers  all 
over  America  are  affected.  We  are  los- 
ing our  acreage  as  well  as  our  mills. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league from  Minnesota.  I  might  say  he 
used  to  be  head  of  the  REA  and  knows 
something  of  which  he  speaks. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  today  as 
well  as  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  believe  ttiis  discussion 
certainly  has  been  an  eye  opener  to 
many  of  us.  In  many  other  areas  of 
our  economy  are  we  affected  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Not  long  ago- the  U.S.  delegation  vis- 
ited Mexico  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference.  At  a  banquet  one  evening 
I  visited  with  a  gentleman  who  was  the 
International  Harvester  dealer.  And  I 
asked  him,  "Where  do  you  get  your 
tractors  from?"  He  said,  "England." 
I  said,  "Why?  We  are  your  neighbors. 
How  come  England?"  He  said.  "We  buy 
the  same  identical  tractor  for  30  percent 
le-.';.  ani  that  means  about  $1,000  less 
for  an  ordinary  farm  tractor  purchased 
in  England  below  the  price  at  which  it  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States."  I 
bought  some  tools  to  have  in  our  home 
in  Bethosda.  Md.  The  shovel,  I  noticed, 
was  made  in  Japan.  Tlie  saw  was  made 
in  Germany.  On  my  last  trip  home  I 
looked  at  the  label  on  my  raincoat  or 
trench  coat  and  found  it  was  made  in 
Japan.  So.  I  think  this  discussion  to- 
day ha.s  highlighted  some  of  the  prob- 
lems w?  face.  We  should  start  hearings 
to  correct  the  situation  we  are  faced 
V. I^h.  became  c'l  of  us.  whether  laborer 
or  farmer,  have  something  at  stake. 
Sinro  vc  must  live  with  the  problem,  it 
is  up  to  rs  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fr'-'m   Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revi.«e  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  obection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  impact  uncontrolled 
textile  imports  are  having  on  our  na- 
tional economy  and  national  security. 
There  is  now  growing  support  for  those 
of  us  who  advocate  mandatory  quotas 
as  the  only  way  in  which  textile  im- 
ports can  be  curbed  for  the  benefit  of 
American  jobholders  and  the  growth  of 
our  national  economy. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments designed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  textile  problem  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's appointment  of  the  Cabinet  level 
Trxtile  Committee.  This  Committee  is 
chairnnanned  by  Commerce  Secretary 
Luther  Hodges;  and  I  am  hopeful  that, 
after  a  complete  review  of  the  facts,  it 
will  recommend  to  the  President  a  sys- 
tem of  quotas  by  country  and  by  cate- 
gory  for   textile   imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  ago,  I  joined 
a  congressional  group  which  visited  the 
White  House  to  present  the  textile  im- 
port problem  directly  to  the  President. 
Our  entire  delegation  was  impressed 
with  President  Kennedy's  knowledge  of 
this  problem  and  his  expressed  desire  to 
find  a  solution.  Our  group  left  this  con- 
ference with  renewed  hope  that  the 
President  will  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  implement  an  effective  import  con- 
trol program.     Some  of  us  believe  the 


President  is  convinced  that  a  solution 
of  the  textile  import  problem  is  the  first 
step  toward  getting  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  Trade  Agreement  Act  next  year. 

On  the  Senate  side,  a  special  Textile 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
headed  by  Senator  Pastore,  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  textile  p.'-oblem.  This  committee  has 
put  together  an  impressive  and  factual 
report  urging  quotas  as  the  only  sound 
and  reasonable  approach  for  curbing  im- 
ports. When  this  report  was  presented 
on  the  Senate  fioor  last  month,  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  expressed  grave  concern 
in  the  overwhelming  increase  in  textile 
imports  and  strongly  recommended  the 
implementation  of  an  effective  control 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  positive 
action  to  controfTmports  is  long  overdue. 
Practically  all  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports increased  to  an  alltime  high  in 
1960  with  textile  manufactures  coming 
into  the  United  States  at  an  estimated 
annual  value  of  51  billion.  Only  a  .small 
portion  of  these  imports  were  actually 
needed  in  our  domestic  economy  but 
were  goods  produced  in  low  wage  coun- 
tries which  are  In  effect  displacing 
American  jobs. 

In  the  last  10  years  employment  in  the 
textile  industry  has  decreased  by  over 
400.000  jobs  with  more  than  710  mills 
being  liquidated.    In  1960  a  total  of  904,- 

000  persons  were  employed  in  the  textile 
industry  representing  a  decline  of  56.000 
workers  in  that  year  alone.  The  closing 
of  a  textile  mill  has  a  major  impact  on 
the  local  economies  as  many  plants  are 
located  in  small  communities  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  displaced  workers 
to  find  reemployment.  If  imports  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate,  the  entire  in- 
dustry could  be  completely  displaced 
within  the  next  10  years. 

The  rapid  increase  in  imports  has  been 
directly  a  result  of  lower  prices  brought 
about  primarily  by  lower  labor  costs 
which  applied  not  only  to  direct  manu- 
facturing of  textiles  but  to  indirect  costs 
such  as  building  supplies,  raw  materials, 
transportation,  taxes,  fringe  benefits,  apd 
many  other  factors  which  are  e.ssential 
in  arriving  at  the  total  cost  of  manu- 
facturing. While  our  domestic  industry 
must  pay  $1.50  to  $2  per  hour  for  its 
labor  force,  comparable  wage  rates  in 
France  amount  to  30  cents  an  hour,  20 
cents  an  hour  in  Italy,  and  10  or 
15  cents  an  hour  in  Japan  or  Hong  Kong. 

1  remind  you  that  goods  manufactured 
in  these  countries  are  produced  on  mod- 
ern machinery  and  highly  efficient  opera- 
tions which  are  comparable  to  ours  and 
in  many  cases  even  superior. 

Three  years  ago  imixtrts  were  coming 
in  from  only  a  few  countries  but  now 
production  has  expanded  at  such  a  rapid 
pace  that  it  has  developed  into  a  major 
world  problem.  The  situation  now  is 
not  .so  much  in  terms  of  preserving  our 
world  market,  which  is  being  lost  rapidly, 
but  is  one  of  actual  survival  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry.  Hong  Kong. 
India,  Spain.  Egypt.  Portugal,  France, 
and  Pakistan  have  made  unbelievable 
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expansions  in  their  production  capacity 
in  the  last  2  years  and  account  for  the 
major  increases  in  textile  imports  to  the 
United  States.  In  most  cases  expansion 
has  been  made  in  these  countries  with 
Lnc  hope  that  they  would  sell  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  U.S.  markets. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  have 
an  understanding  with  these  countries 
that  the  United  States  cannot  absorb 
additional  quantities  of  textile  imports. 
For  the  past  5  years  we  have  had  effec- 
tive voluntary  import  quotas  with  Japan. 
This  quota  has  worked  exceptionally 
well,  but  during  this  time  other  nations 
which  had  formerly  imported  to  the 
United  States  on  a  modest  basis  greatly 
expanded  their  entires  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  Japan's  share  of  our 
market  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced at  a  time  when  overall  im- 
ports have  been  increasing.  For 
example,  in  1958  Japan  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  our  cotton  goods  im- 
ported, but  by  the  end  of  1960  its  share 
had  dropped  to  28  percent.  However,  in 
categories  not  covered  by  voluntary 
quotas.  Japan  has  greatly  expanded  im- 
ports to  the  United  States.  Shipments 
of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets  from  Japan 
have  increased  from  548.000  square  yards 
in  1958  to  1.459.000  .square  yards  in  1959 
and  an  unbelievable  3.006.000  square 
yards  in  1960.  This  rise  of  Japan  may 
conservatively  be  described  as  remark- 
able. Total  imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet 
carpets  from  all  countries,  but  primarily 
from  Japan  and  Belgium,  have  risen 
from  200.000  square  yards  before  World 
War  n  to  4.686.000  square  yards  in  1957 
to  8,200,000  square  yards  in  1960.  This 
represents  a  77  percent  increase  since 
1957  and  nearly  400  percent  increase 
since  1951.  Imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet 
carpets  now  constitute  25  5  percent  of 
domestic  shipments.  The  carpet  in- 
dustry has  made  strong  appeals  for  im- 
port relief  under  all  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  but  relief  has  been  denied.  Since 
its  last  appeal  under  the  escape  clause 
procedure  in  1958,  imports  have  almost 
doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  present  Gov- 
ernment policy  the  only  protection  af- 
forded our  domestic  textile  and  garment 
industries  is  the  production  capacity  of 
other  countries.  A  major  part  of  our 
tariff  structure  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed by  GATT.  Under  this  system  of 
negotiation  the  State  Department  has 
virtually  given  our  markets  to  foreign 
interest  without  receiving  any  material 
concessions  in  return.  Even  when  so- 
called  concessions  are  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  it  means  opening  up  mar- 
kets for  low  wage  countries  rather  than 
new  markets  for  the  United  States.  The 
State  Department  has  stressed  time  and 
time  again  to  the  Congress  the  value  of 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  as  a  means 
for  obtaining  relief  from  imports.  The 
records  of  the  Tariff  Commission  reveal 
clearly  that  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  procedures  usually  are  more  use- 
ful in  protecting  State  Department 
agreements  than  in  providing  meaning- 
ful relief  for  American  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  can  no  longer 
brush  aside  this  problem.    We  are  deal- 


ing with  an  industry  of  major  signifi- 
cance to  our  national  welfare,  one  tied 
directly  to  our  national  security.  One 
out  of  eight  of  all  people  employed  in 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  de- 
pends on  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries for  his  livelihood.  The  Defense 
Department  recognizes  the  textile  indus- 
try as  essential  to  our  mobilization  base. 
Unless  constructive  steps  are  taken  now 
to  bring  imports  under  control,  our  tex- 
tile industry  will  be  unable  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  our  whole  econ- 
omy. Failure  to  act  now  can  only  lead 
to  greater  difficulties  in  achieving  our 
national  aims.  Frankly.  I  submit  that 
such  failure  could  weaken  the  will  of 
Congress  to  continue  present  policies  re- 
garding world  trade  and  foreign  aid. 

An  adequate  import  control  program 
can  be  established  by  the  administra- 
tion under  the  existing  law.  I  believe 
the  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  President  and  the  information 
which  he  will  receive  from  his  Cabinet 
Committee  will  almost  demand  immedi- 
ate steps  to  control  imports  It  is  only 
fair  that  we  announce  our  textile  con- 
trol policy  now  and  give  other  countries 
notice  of  our  intentions  so  that  they 
may  make  their  future  plans  on  a  .sound 
basis.  Quotas  by  country  and  by  cate- 
gory are  the  only  workable  solution  to 
this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  fair- 
ness to  domestic  producers  as  well  as  to 
importers.  This  is  a  grave  problem  and 
one  which  should  be  dealt  with  ade- 
quately without  further  postponement 
and  I  join  with  many  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  urging  the  President  to 
implement  a  realistic  quota  program  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  Special  Report  No.  17  prepared 
by  the  United  States-Japan  Trade  Coun- 
cil dated  March  6.  1961.  commenting  on 
the  escape  clause  application  which  the 
carp>et  industry  now  has  pending  before 
the  Tariff  Commission.  I  would  like  to 
call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council 
which  represents  Japanese  imports, 
points  out  that  the  Wilton  and  velvet 
carF)et  industry  has  a  strong  case  for 
relief  under  the  escape  clause  procedure : 

United  States-Japan  Trade  Council 
Special  Report  No.  17 

Subject:  Escape-clause  Investigation:  car- 
p>ets  and  rugs. 

The  American  Carpet  Institute,  lnc  ,  on 
February  3.  1961.  filed  a  new  application 
for  an  Investigation  under  the  escape  clause 
of  carpets  and  rugs.  The  Commission  on 
February  13  announced  an  investigation. 
Public  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  23 

In  1958  the  Carpet  Institute  filed  its  first 
application,  and  on  January  12.  1959,  the 
Commission  found  by  a  3-to-2  vote  that 
Imports  were  not  causing  or  threatening 
serious  injury.  In  June  1960,  the  Carpet 
Institute  requested  that  article  28  of  the 
GATT  be  invoked  to  modify  previous  con- 
cessions, but  in  December  1960  the  request 
was  denied  since,  "the  industry's  request  for 
relief  was  basically  a  claim  from  injury 
resulting  from  increasing  imports  and  that 
application  for  such  relief  could  be  made  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  7  of 
the   Trade   Agreements  Act   be  amended." 

The  basic  claim  of  the  domestic  industry 
is  that  since  the  escape-clause  proceedings 
in  1958  Imports  have  Increased  dramatically 


and  that  domestic  shipments  have  declined 
as  shown  In  the  following  table  taken  from 
the  application  for  relief: 
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Imports 

Domestic 
shipments 

Peroentape 
of  imports 
to  domestic 
shipmenUi 
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4.(06 
4.638 
7.011 
K.300 
7,549 

34.1M) 
32.847 
39.3.')1 
32.300 
29.658 

13.7 

14   1 

1958 

1959 

IT    K 

1960 

*">  7 

1960(11  month.s).. 

25  5 

The  industry-  also  alleged  that  Japanese 
imports  as  opposed  to  imports  from  Belgium 
and  other  countries  have  increased  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  taken  from  the  appli- 
cation for  relief: 

Country  o/  origin  of  current  imports 


Brlidum 

Japan 

Other 

Japanrxr 

as  i>pr«'iil 

of  total 

imiKHts 

1W.S,V 

lW.Sii         

3.377 
3.664 
3.627 
3..%50 
4.94« 
4.064 

lOB 

181 
3,S5 

1.459 
2.695 

521 

.175 

2.7 

4    I 

19.')7    

704  j               7. «'. 

lU.SS      

540                11  H 

iwa 

19»X)  (11  montlis). 

G04                -ill  8 
789               35.7 

Upon  these  facts.  It  would  appear  that  the 
domestic  industry  has  a  strong  case  for  relief 
under  the  escape  clause. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  take  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation 
who  represents  a  territory  where  much 
tobacco  and  cotton  is  grown;  an  area 
which  has  textile  plants,  plywood,  and 
other  industries  affected  by  manufac- 
tured low-wage  cheap  imports. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  delegation,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
McMillan  1 . 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  1  Mr.  Dorn  I . 
and  also  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject. 

In  my  district  we  have  plywood  mills, 
textile  mills,  wearing  apparel  mills  and 
other  types  of  manufacturing.  These 
mills  have  had  to  reduce  their  work- 
week from  5  days  to  2  or  3  days  on 
account  of  imported  goods  from  cheap 
labor  countries. 

I  am  certain  that  every  section  of  this 
country  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  imports 
of  lead  and  zinc  and  every  other  type  of 
material  that  is  being  shipped  here  in 
competition  with  the  industries  in  this 
country  which  are  paying  the  taxes  to 
operate  this  Government.  I  hope  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  of  the  President,  or  by  this 
Congress,  to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  chairman,  the  dean  of  the 
South  Carolina  delegation.  At  this 
time,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  our  great 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  who 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  textile 
areas  in  America.     I  am  sure  all  of  you 
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have  heard  of  Cannon  towels  and  Can- 
non Mills.  I  no^  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  wino  represents  that 
great  area,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr    Alexander!. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson  1,  and  our  distinguished 
leader  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 
Coming  from  a  textile  area  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  hear  the  speeches  that 
have  been  made  here  today  in  behalf 
of  import  quotas  for  this  great  industry. 

The  name  of  my  hometown  is  Kan- 
napolis.  which  is  a  Greek  word  meaning 
'city  of  looms."  I  have  talked  with  many 
textile  workers  and  with  textile  owners 
and  have  worked  for  many  years  trying 
to  protect,  to  do  everything  that  I  could 
for  the  welfare  and  the  benefit  of  this 
great  industry. 

The  problem  facing  the  U.S.  textile 
Industry  due  to  imports  from  abroad 
has  become  increasingly  acute.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  is  the  differential 
in  wages  paid  by  manufacturers  of  for- 
eign textiles,  compounded  by  subsidies, 
which  all  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  American  worker  and  manufacturer. 

Two  years  ago.  Senator  Pastore's 
Textile  Subcommittee  recommended 
quotas  on  textile  imports  into  our  mar- 
kets. That  subcommittee  made  its  rec- 
ommendation after  finding  from  its  hear- 
ings, held  not  only  m  Washington,  but 
also  in  some  of  our  important  textile 
centers,  that  during  the  decade  from 
1947  to  1957.  employment  in  the  textile 
industry  had  declined  by  24  percent — 
a  loss  of  325.000  jobs.  Part  of  this  de- 
cline was  due  to  automation — but  only 
a  small  part,  for  there  were  during  that 
period  710  mills  which  closed  their 
doors  accounting  for  the  liquidation  of 
196,000  textile  jobs.  These  unfortunate 
facts,  coupled  with  the  great  increase 
in  textile  imports  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, led  the  Pastore  subcommittee  to 
recommend  import  quotas.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  our  fonner  President 
would  not  follow  the  subcommittee's 
sound  recommendation.  But  this  was 
2  years  ago.  and  the  same  subcom- 
mittee has  again  recommended,  even 
more  strongly,  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  quotas.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  stronger  because  of  the  fan- 
tastic ri.se  in  textile  imports  since  the 
first  subcommittee  report.  Since  1957 
there  has  been  a  further  decline  in  tex- 
tile employment  amounting  to  7  5  per- 
cent— or  another  75.000  jobs.  Another 
128  mills  closed,  causing  the  disappear- 
ance of  33.000  jobs.  Along  with  rising 
imports,  our  textile  exports  have  been 
declining.  In  1954.  for  example,  textile 
imports  amounted  to  73  percent  of  tex- 
tile exports.  In  1960.  however,  textile 
imports  were  equal  to  170  percent  of 
textile  exports. 

Time  is  running  out  for  our  textile 
industry.  To  what  point  must  this  vi- 
tally important  segment  of  our  economy 
be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  a  liberal 
trade  policy  before  those  who  adminis- 
ter our  trade  policies  wake  up?  At  some 
point  in  this  industry's  decline,  if  it  is 
foolishly  allowed  to  continue,  we  will 
be  faced  with  the  reality  that  our  tex- 


tile industry  has  not  the  capacity  to 
meet  our  civilian  and  military  needs  in 
the  event  of  an  all-out  emergency.  The 
textile  industry  has  been  classified  as 
second  only  to  steel  in  importance  to 
our  national  defense  efforts.  Assuming 
that  we  allow  our  textile  industry  to 
be  prostrated  by  imports,  where  would 
we  get  clothes  for  our  soldiers,  blankets 
and  tents  for  them  to  sleep  in,  if  we 
were  suddenly  faced  with  a  war?  Such 
a  question  points  up  the  great  impor- 
tance of  resolving  this  problem  imme- 
diately. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  that  our  efforts 
to  aid  underdeveloped  nations,  and  our 
foreign  policy,  would  be  disrupted  by  the 
establishment  of  a  fair  system  of  quotas, 
and  by  our  pointing  out  to  newly  de- 
veloping nations  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  a  world  textile  overcapacity. 
Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  former  admin- 
istration concerning  this  problem  was 
based  solely  on  advice  of  the  State  De- 
partment. The  advice  of  the  State  De- 
partment was  based  on  the  single  prem- 
ise that  the  United  States  should  take 
no  action  which  might  make  another 
nation  angry  with  us.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  a  great  outcry  when  quotas  are  men- 
tioned. We  are  told  of  the  disastrous 
results  to  our  world  p>osition  which  would 
follow.  But  what  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  friendly  relations  with  other 
nations  than  effective  boycotts  of  for- 
eign products,  as  have  been  threatened 
by  several  labor  unions.  Would  it  not 
be  better  that  our  Governmnet  set  the 
policy  which  will  aid  the  textile  indus- 
try, ej^laining  the  necessity  of  such  pol- 
icy to  the  nations  concerned?  Indeed, 
the  fretdom  and  independence  of  some 
of  the  v'ery  nations  concerned  may  some 
day  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Amer- 
ican textile  industry  to  meet  the  mili- 
tary needs  of  our  Government. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  our  Presi- 
dent seems  properly  concerned  about 
this  problem.  It  is  proper  that  he  has 
appointed  a  Cabinet  Commitee  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor. 
Agriculture,  Treasury,  and  Commerce, 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  to  provide  him  with 
information  and  advice  on  a  course  of 
action.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation  for  our  President  to  do 
this,  rather  than  to  rely  alone  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Department  of  State. 

It  is  a  startling  contradiction  that  we 
provide  legislation  for  a  minimum  wage 
and  for  distressed  areas  and  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  an  import  system  to 
exist  which  itself  creates  unemployment 
and  distressed  areas,  and  takes  away  the 
jobs  for  which  we  guarantee  a  decent 
living  wage. 

It  would  be  wholly  unwise  to  attempt 
to  solve  this  great  problem  by  raising 
our  tariff  duties  on  textile  products. 
Our  trade  agreements  are  based  on  a 
most-favored-nation  policy  under  which 
all  impoi-ts  of  a  given  class  are  dutiable 
at  the  same  rate,  regardless  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  This  policy,  of  course,  is 
only  fair.  There  is  a  great  differential 
in  wage  rates  between  the  textile  pro- 
ducing nations  of  Western  Europe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Far  East 


on  the  other.  If  we  should  set  a  tariff 
rate  which  would  do  anything  to  stop 
the  flood  of  Far  Eastern  imports  into 
our  markets,  it  would  be  so  high  that 
our  friends  and  allies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope could  not  afford  to  sell  any  textiles 
in  America.  On  the  other  side,  if  we 
set  a  tariff  rate  at  which  our  Europ>ean 
friends  could  export  their  textiles  to 
America,  such  a  rate  still  would  be  low 
enough  to  leave  the  door  open  wide  to 
the  market  flooders  of  the  Far  East,  It 
is  obvious  that  attempting  to  adjust 
tariff  rates  as  a  solution  to  this  problem 
would  either  fail  completely,  or  would 
price  our  most  valuable  friends  out  of 
our  markets. 

Some  people  believe  we  should  use  a 
system  of  voluntary  quotas  with  the 
nations  concerned,  rather  than  assigned 
mandatory  quotas.  It  is  true  that  the 
voluntary  5-ycar  quota  imposed  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  has  worked  well 
to  keep  Japanese  imports  within  the 
voluntary  quota.  However,  as  the 
Japanese  flood  subsided,  a  flood  from 
Hong  Kong  and  other  places  took  its 
place.  This,  of  course,  was  grossly  un- 
fair to  Japan,  who  recognized  the  dif- 
ficulties of  our  domestic  industry.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  we  could  obtain  vol- 
untary agreements  with  all  the  nations 
which  send  textiles  to  our  markets;  and 
even  if  we  could,  this  would  not  prevent 
other  nations,  which  do  not  now  export 
textiles  to  us.  from  entering  our  markets 
as  soon  as  the  voluntary  quotas  were 
initiated.  I  also  believe  that  it  is  both 
poor  reasoning  and  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  have  our  trade  policy,  which  is 
so  intimately  intertwined  with  our 
foreign  policy,  to  be  dictated  by  the  na- 
tions who  trade  with  us.  rather  than 
by  the  duly  elected  officials  of  the 
American  people. 

Also,  to  rely  on  the  inadequate  escape 
clause  provision  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  would  be  a 
poor  way  to  solve  the  problem.  In  the 
first  place,  the  escape  clause  can  be  ap- 
plied only  to  a  single  segment  of  the 
industry,  to  only  one  particular  class  of 
products,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  entire  textile  import  problem  can 
be  resolved  through  the  use  of  the  es- 
cape clau.se.  In  the  second  place,  ex- 
perience has  clearly  shown  that  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  think  that  the  escape  clause 
will  provide  relief  even  to  one  segment 
of  the  industry.  An  application  for 
such  relief  leads  to  near  interminable 
delay,  and  even  if  it  results  in  a  favor- 
able recommendation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  even  if  the  recom- 
mendation is  followed  by  the  President, 
the  worst  kind  of  damage  has  already 
been  done  by  the  imports. 

I  addre.s.s  myself  now  to  those  who 
are  opposed  to  any  and  all  restrictions 
on  imports,  who  profess  to  favor  the 
disastrous  policy  of  completely  free 
trade.  Would  it  not  be  much  better, 
much  fairer,  much  more  equitable  to 
all  con'iemed — both  domestic  and  for- 
eign industry  and  labor  and  consumer— 
to  devise  a  fair  sy.stem  of  quotas  now 
rather  than  to  let  the  situation  of  im- 
port problems  deteriorate  and  spread 
to  other  industries  until  the  tenor  of  the 
Nation   reaches   the   point   that  we  in 
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Congress  would  be  forced  to  abrogate 
our  faith  in  a  policy  of  truly  reciprocal 
trade,  and  pass  unduly  restrictive  legis- 
lation? 

I  submit  that  a  mandatory  quota  sys- 
tem is  the  only  reasonable  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  that  It  is  the  only  al- 
t:>rnative  to  a  damaging  solution  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  solution  which  will  not 
alter  the  spirit  of  our  trade  policy,  which 
remains  reciprocal  m  name  only.  Trade 
among  nations  of  our  modern  world 
must  no  longer  be  left  to  mere  chance. 
We  must  reahze  that  a  wise  trade  r>olicy 
requires  a  sensible  and  s>'mpathetic 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  our  own 
economy,  and  of  its  important  segments, 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  world.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  quotas  is  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  our  textile  indu.stry. 
and  is  fair  and  equitable  to  those  other 
nations  who  manufacture  textiles.  Such 
a  system  will  give  our  foreign  friends 
a  reasonable  share  of  our  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  at  the  same  time  will  preserve 
the  jobs  of  our  textile  workers,  and  the 
investments  of  our  manufacturers. 

For  quite  a  few  years,  many  of  us 
have  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  assembly 
and  have  constantly  warned  of  the  wors- 
ening conditions  in  the  textile  industry. 
The  ranks  of  the  concerned  have  been 
growing,  and  there  is  greater  hope  today 
for  relief  than  ever  before.  That  relief 
must  come,  or  the  textile  industry  must 
go.  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

I  want  to  strongly  urge  the  Cabinet 
Committee  and  President  Kennedy  to 
recommend  establishment  of  import 
quotas  by  country  and  by  category. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Representative 
of  the  great  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, who  has  perhaps  one  of  the  out- 
standing textile  districts  in  America. 

I  want  to  use  this  time,  too,  to  pay  my 
sincere  respects  to  the  great  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  special  House 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Vinson],  and  the  secretary  of  this 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  DornI.  for  the  leadership 
they  have  provided  in  bringing  again, 
and  I  think  forcibly  so.  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  the  necessity  for 
some  immediate  remedial  action. 

In  my  district.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  in- 
cludes seven  of  the  finest  counties  in 
North  Carolina,  I  have  in  six  of  those 
counties  a  number  of  textile  mills.  In 
those  same  counties  I  have  a  number  of 
garment  factories.  These  people  are 
suffering  from  the  fiood  of  textile  im- 
ports that  are  pouring  in  our  country 
today. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand, 
and  I  believe  it  is  difficult  for  the  people 
of  America  to  understand,  why  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  re- 
spond to  tht  unemployment  needs  of  our 
people  and  pass  additional  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  legislation 
which  calls  in  substance  for  an  appro- 
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priation  of  a  billion  dollars  to  help  the 
unemployed  people  of  America;  why  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  under  the  public 
assistance  law  help  to  the  children  of 
the  unemployed,  and  at  the  same  time 
stand  idly  by  and  see  so  many  people  in 
the  textile  industry  moved  out  of  regular 
and  permanent  emplo>-ment. 

It  is  a  rather  contradictory  position  for 
the  Congress  to  take  to  extend  for  an  ad- 
ditional 13  weeks  the  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  and  require  the 
employers  of  many  textile  workers  over 
the  country  to  help  make  these  payments 
of  over  a  billion  dollars,  yet  see  so  many 
of  our  textile  employees  pushed  out  of 
these  textile  and  garment  factories  into 
the  ranks  of  the  vmemployed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Govermnent  has 
the  authority  now  without  additional 
lecislative  acLion  to  meet  this  situation. 
That  statement  has  been  made  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  House  this  year  and  previ- 
ous years.  I  think  the  Congress  has  the 
right  now  to  call  on  our  Chief  Executive 
and  particularly  his  Cabinet  Committee 
to  follow,  the  explicit  recommendations 
of  the  Pastore  committee  and  establish 
quotas  on  textile  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries. countrjVby  country,  and  category 
by  categoi-y.  We  cannot  continue  to 
sacrifice  essential  domestic  industries  in 
our  futile  effort  to  win  friends  around 
tlie  world. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  these  few  mmutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
hna  [Mr.  LennonI.  I  have  known  of  his 
sincere  interest  in  the  textile  problem 
and  his  untiring  efforts  to  try  to  work 
out  some  solution  to  this  very  complex 
problem  which  has  bothered  our  people 
particularly  in  the  textile  aiea  for  many, 
many  years.  Again  let  me  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Like  my  colleague, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  ur.derstand 
how  we  can  solve  this  unemployment 
problem  when  we  are  permitting  goods 
to  come  into  this  country  from  indus- 
tries overseas,  produced  by  cheap  labor, 
and  take  the  jobs  of  our  friends  in  the 
textile  mills. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  DoRN  ] .  on  the  maruier  in  w  hich  he 
has  acted  today,  and  also  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  we  have  apr>ointed 
to  wait  on  the  Cabinet  Committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  Again  I  want  to 
say  it  has  been  a  real  thrill  for  me  to 
sit  here  today  and  to  listen  to  all  of  the 
previous  speakers  under  the  leadership 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  ?en- 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn] 
and  under  my  distinguished  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia   (Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Alexander]. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  our  able  colleague  from 
the  great  State  of  Ohio  (Mr.  ScheferI. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  going  to  repeat  the  many  fine  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  today 
on  the  floor  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  connection  with  this  matter. 
I  just  want  to  give  you  one  example  to 
substantiate,  confirm,  and  document  the 
arguments  that  have  been  so  ably  pre- 
sented on  the  floor  here  today.  I  hap- 
pen to  represent  the  district  in  which 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  located.  In 
that  city  for  many  years  was  a  manu- 
facturing concern  that  manufactured 
well-known  sporting  goods  equipment, 
such  as  baseball  mitts,  basketballs,  box- 
ing gloves,  et  cetera.  About  a  year  and 
one-half  ago,  that  company,  represented 
by  both  its  employers  and  employees, 
came  to  my  office  and  laid  on  my  desk 
their  products,  and  next  to  them  were 
laid  similar  products  that  were  made  in 
Japan  and  which  were  being  sold  at 
that  time  on  the  counters  of  the  stores 
in  this  country.  They  said  to  me,  'If 
this  condition  continues  to  exist  whereby 
these  imports  from  Japan  are  allowed, 
we  are  going  out  of  business."  They 
pointed  out  to  me  at  that  time  that 
Japan  had  been  given  by  this  Govern- 
ment without  cost  the  most  modern 
mass-producing  leather  goods  manu- 
facturing equipment — more  modem 
than  this  particular  company  had. 
They  pointed  out  that  their  labor  costs 
were  seven  times  as  great  as  the  labor 
costs  of  the  Japanese  manufacturers. 
They  predicted  they  would  have  to  go 
out  of  business. 

Today,  that  company  is  practically  out 
of  business.  What  are  they  doing?  They 
are  selling  in  this  country — and  it  is  the 
only  way  the  company  could  continue  to 
exist — the  products  tliey  originally 
manufactured  that  are  now  made  in 
Japan.  This  company  today  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sales  agency.  What  has 
happened  to  the  American  workers  who 
formerly  made  those  products?  They  are 
out  of  jobs,  of  course. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  perhaps,  in  the 
discussion  this  afternoon,  we  have  missed 
one  point,  and  that  is :  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  continual  rise  in  the  prices  of 
things  that  we  manufacture  and  sell  in 
this  country?  Until  we  can  stop  the  in- 
flationary spiral  in  this  country,  of 
course,  we  must  impose  quotas  and  tariffs, 
but  we  must  give  some  attention  in  this 
Congress  to  the  cause  which  is  constantly 
increasing  our  inability  to  compete  with 
foreign  made  products.  It  is  the  thief  of 
inflation.  This  insidious  thief  of  infla- 
tion, as  we  all  know,  is  caused  by  con- 
tinued exorbitant  deflcit  sr>ending  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment  for  which  we  are 
responsible  here  in  the  Congress — and 
by  excessive  taxes  and  by  high  labor 
costs.  Until  we  attack  courageously  the 
basic  cause  of  higher  costs  we  are  never 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  IX)RN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]. 
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Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  for  their  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  imports  and  the  impact  they 
are  having  on  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. I  also  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  sonrve  other  com- 
modities which  I  do  not  believe  have  been 
mentioned  so  far. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  what  is 
happening  to  the  lamb  and  wool  indus- 
try in  our  country.  The  number  of  do- 
mestic sheep  are  declining  along  with 
the  price  of  wool,  while  we  are  import- 
ing more  than  one-half  of  the  lamb  and 
mutton  consumed  in  this  country. 

Many  of  our  lead  and  zinc  mines  are 
not  operating  and,  as  a  consequence. 
miners  are  out  of  work  all  because  of  the 
excessive  imports  of  lead  and  zinc. 

Our  extra  long  staple  cotton  industry 
has  been  in  economic  peril  for  several 
years  yet  the  Tariff  Commission  denied 
us  relief.  Only  thi.s  morning  I  appeared 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  behalf 
of  the  broomcorn  growers.  The  domestic 
broomcorn  manufacturers  are  being 
threatened  by  foreign  imports  of  brooms 
in  the  United  States. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  vote  for 
a  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment unless  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  administration  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  domestic  industries. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  now 
to  yield  to  my  great  an  1  able  friend  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  KornegayI  and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  House  that  it  is  very 
refreshing  to  have  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  send  to  this  Congress 
young,  able,  interested  men  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
KornecayI. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DoRNl  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  his 
most  flattering  and  undeserved  intro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress,  this  is  my  first  occasion  to 
take  the  floor  and  address  the  House  on 
any  topic:  and  nothing  gives  me  greater 
pride  or  satisfaction  than  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  the  subject  at  hand,  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  my 
district,  my  State,  and,  in  fact,  the  Na- 
tion. 

My  district,  the  sixth  North  Carolina, 
has  a  long  and  historic  identification 
with  the  textile  industry.  More  than  50 
percent  of  our  industrial  workers  are 
employed  in  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. The  home  office  of  the  largest 
textile  concern  in  the  world  is  located 
there,  and  on  March  22  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  insert  in  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  statement 
by  the  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  this  farflung  textile  operation, 
with  its  diversified  units  representing 
almost  every  phase  of  textile  manufac- 
ture, on  the  subject  of  unemployment 
and  foreign  trade.  The  country's  largest 
denim  plant,  the  White  Oak  Division  of 
Cone  Mills  Corp.,  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  the  country's  largest  producer 
of  work  clothing.  Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  is  also 
located  there. 


In  addition,  some  of  the  oldest  textile 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  Nation 
are  operating  in  the  Sixth  District.  One 
of  the  first  textile  plants  south  of  the 
Potomac  River  was  built  on  the  banks 
of  Alamance  Creek,  and  Alamance 
plaids  were  manufactured  there,  over 
many  years.  Cone  Mills,  Erwin  Mills, 
Burlington  Mills,  and  J.  P.  Stevens  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  long -established 
textile  concerns  of  my  district. 

At  many  places  in  the  Sixth  District, 
generations  of  employees  have  worked  in 
a  single  textile  concern,  and  family  life 
has  benefited  immeasurably  by  steady 
employment,  community  of  interest  with 
the  mill,  association  with  resident  man- 
agement, and  fixed  residence  in  a  thriv- 
ing community,  with  participation  in 
community  life,  and  with  the  privileges 
and  prerogatives  of  meaningful  citizen- 
ship. 

On  March  17.  the  entire  North  Caro- 
lina delegation  in  Congress  joined  to- 
gether to  memorialize  President  Ken- 
nedy to  take  appropriate  action  to  stem 
the  tide  of  foreign  textile  imports  from 
low-wage  countries  by  the  imposition  of 
import  quotas,  by  country  and  by  cate- 
gory, of  textiles  and  textile  products,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Soon  there- 
after, on  March  29,  the  North  Carolina 
General  A.ssembly  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion memorializing  the  President  to  take 
tliis  action.  This  resolution  pointed  out 
forcefully  that  the  textile  industry  is  and 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  economy 
of  our  State,  employing  219,000  persons, 
that  the  industry  provides  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  payrolls  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxes  in  our  State, 
that  the  industry  is  vitally  important 
to  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  employ- 
ing nearly  1  million  Americans,  and 
combined  with  the  apparel  industry, 
nearly  2  million  persons — the  second 
largest  number  of  people  in  any  indus- 
try in  the  United  States — and  providing 
the  livelihood  for  their  families  and  de- 
pendents, that  the  U.S.  Quartermaster 
General  has  declared  textiles  second 
only  to  steel  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency, and  that  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  has  officially 
aflBitned  the  essentiality  of  the  textile 
industry    to    national    security. 

The  resolution  further  afflrmed  that 
imports  of  foreign  textiles  have  reached 
an  alltime  high  level,  increasing  an- 
nually at  alarming  rates,  that  imports 
are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  thous^ds  of  textile  jobs,  curtail- 
ment of  hours  worked  in  the  plants,  the 
closing  of  many  textile  plants,  and  the 
drastically  reduced  consumption  of  cot- 
ton by  American  mills,  and  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  entire  industry  and  the 
jobs  and  livelihood  of  the  millions  de- 
pendent on  it  are  in  grave  danger. 

The  Textile  Information  Service,  with 
an  ofBce  in  my  district,  and  another  of- 
fice in  my  State,  recently  reported  that 
in  1958  U.S.  imports  of  cotton  cloth  were 
approximately  142  million  square  yards. 
This  figure  jumped  to  242  million  square 
yards  in  1959.  almost  doubling  the  al- 
ready high  1958  level,  and  now  the  1960 
figures  show  an  unmistakable  trend  and 
a  grave  portent  for  the  future,  for  a  new 


high  was  reached  in  cotton  cloth  im- 
ports of  455  miUion  square  yards. 

The  mathematics  are  simple,  and  he 
who  runs  may  read  into  this  picture  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  if  the  rate  of 
increase  continues  unchecked,  the  en- 
tire market  for  domestic  cloth  will  be 
supplied  by  foreign  production. 

The  picture  is  even  darker  for  cotton 
yarn  imports,  for  after  a  steep  rise  from 
1953  to  1959,  the  increase  in  imports,  of 
this  commodity  rose  from  about  1.4  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1959  to  15.1  million 
pounds  in  1960. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  fiber  or  fabric 
of  the  domestic  textile  industry  is  vitftlly 
unaffected  by  this  deluge  of  imports — 
including  marmiade  fiber  fabric  imports, 
woven  wool  cloth,  and  broad  silk  fabrics. 
This  same  alarming  increase  is  all  too 
apparent  in  apparel  import  statistics, 
because  from  a  level  of  $138  million 
worth  of  apparel  products  in  1958.  the 
imports  rose  to  $202  million  worth  in 
1959,  with  an  additional  increase  of  13 
percent,  bringing  the  figure  to  $220  mil- 
lion worth  imported  in  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  we  are  forced  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  world 
trade  in  textiles  must  become  a  two-way 
instead  of  a  one-way  street.  In  1947, 
for  example,  we  moved  $1.4  billion  worth 
of  textile  manufactures  into  the  world 
market  and  absorbed  $366  million  worth 
of  foreign-made  textile  manufactures. 
By  1957  our  textile  exports  had  dropped 
to  $667  million,  while  imports  had  in- 
creased to  $635  million.  In  1958,  ex- 
ports of  textile  goods  were  $600  million 
compared  to  $636  miUion  imports  of 
these  goods.  By  1960,  the  imports  fig- 
ure had  risen  to  $932  million,  with  ex- 
ports at  $694  million — an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  $238  million 
worth  of  textile  goods. 

With  all  this  imbalance  in  imports  and 
exports,  our  domestic  mills  were,  under 
the  two-price  cotton  program,  payirtfe  25 
percent  more  than  the  special  export 
price  extended  to  foreign  mills,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  wage  rates  paid  by 
these  same  foreign  manufacturers  ranged 
from  one-half  to  as  low  as  one-tenth  the 
average  wages  paid  by  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

Our  country  is  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
those  who  labor  in  our  factories  and 
fields.  We  would  not,  if  it  were  possible, 
retreat  from  this  position,  which  has 
made  the  American  worker  the  highest 
paid,  the  best  housed  and  clothed  and 
fed,  in  the  world,  and  which  has  provided 
a  standard  of  attainment  for  other  coun- 
tries concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
laboring  man  and  woman  whose  industry 
and  skill  produce  the  fiber,  food,  and 
fabric  which  go  into  domestic  and  world 
markets. 

There  is  one  inescapable  conclusion, 
and  to  put  it  into  homely,  everyday 
speech:  Something  has  "gotta"  give,  and 
that  something  is  going  to  be  our  textile 
industry,  unless  measures  are  taken  im- 
mediately to  stem  this  rising  imp)ort  tide. 
And  when  the  textile  industry  tumbles, 
the  lowered  standard  of  living,  the  loss 
of  employment,  the  curtailing  of  pur- 
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chasing  power,  the  crumbling  of  local. 
State,  and  National  revenue,  will  be  the 
far-reaching  results,  and  we  will  have 
effectively  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg.  which  provided  an  omelet, 
metaphorically  speaJking,  for  every  seg- 
ment of  our  population  involved  in  the 
operations  of  this  farflung  industry, 
which  gives  employment  to  millions  of 
people,  from  the  weaver,  the  machine 
fixer,  the  doffer,  the  dyer.  dowTi  to  the 
truckdriver.  the  stevedore,  and  so  on.  in 
a  fantastic  chain  of  interlocking  em- 
ployment stemming  from  this  important 
and  indispensable  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  encouragement  of  the 
economies  of  our  good  neighbors  of  the 
world,  a  thriving  world  trade,  and  the 
fostering  of  world  friendships  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  democratic  re- 
gimes are  all  objectives  which  no  one 
wishes  now  or  ever  to  repudiate.  But 
these  objectives  may  be  attained  by  a 
more  realistic  approach,  and  by  the  pav- 
ing of  a  two-way  boulevard,  so  that  no 
one  country  will  be  bearing  the  com- 
plete burden,  to  the  detriment  of  its  own 
economic  survival,  but  each  countiT  will 
share  the  responsibility  of  give  and  take. 
In  other  words,  charity  begins  at  home, 
and  we  can  help  our  neighbors,  foster 
world  trade,  encourage  democratic  gov- 
ernments, and  still  not  make  a  living 
sacrifice  of  the  men,  machines,  and 
plants  that  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  segments  of  our  national 
economy. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  splendid  and  outstand- 
ing statement  he  has  made  with  resi>ect 
to  the  textile  industry  of  our  State,  and 
to  join  him  and  others  who  have  spoken 
here  today  in  saying  that  something 
must  be  done  to  preserve  our  home  in- 
dustry. Something  must  be  done  to 
protect  not  only  the  Industry  but  also 
those  who  are  working  in  the  industry 
because  our  economy  cannot  last  at  the 
rate  we  are  going  if  this  situation  is 
permitted  to  continue. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  FXX5ARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  himself  with  the 
gentleman  and  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson!  as 
well  as  our  distinguished  friend  and  able 
and  hard-working  Member  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  DornI  and  say  that  I 
agree  with  them  on  the  fight  they  are 
putting  up  today.  I  agree  also  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pastore  com- 
mittee that  held  hearings  all  over  the 
country  several  years  ago  and  brought 
back  a  unanimous  report.  I  agree  with 
them  100  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  frankly.  I  think  of  the 
textile  problem  in  terms  of  Jobs.  Al- 
though New  England  no  longer  1ms  the 


same  dominant  position  in  the  irdustry 
that  it  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  industry  was  founded  in  my 
own  Sta^  of  Rhode  Islard.  it  still  is  one 
of  the  principal  employers  throughout 
the  region.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  textile 
and  related  apparel  industry  la-st  De- 
cember employed  30.000  men  and  women. 
25.800  of  them  in  textiles.  This  made 
textiles  the  No.  1  employer  of  my  State. 
The  loss  of  14  mills  and  1  900  Jobs  dur- 
ing the  2  years,  1959-60,  was  a  shocking 
blow  to  our  economy. 

Now,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  tex- 
tile problem  would  lay  this  loss  entirely 
to  foreign  competition.  The  normal  dy- 
namics of  American  industry  might  well 
have  accounted  for  some  of  these  losses 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  to  have  been  par- 
tially re.<^ponsible  for  some  of  the  others. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  low-wage  com- 
petition from  abroad  was  partially  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  these  losses  and 
wholly  responsible  for  others. 

For  instance,  those  who  cry  that  the 
textile  industry  should  "modernize"  to 
compete  with  mills  abroad  fail  to  note 
these  three  important  facts: 

First.  The  textile  industry  in  my  State, 
as  a  whole,  is  just  as  modem  as  any  in 
the  world.  Even  in  the  immediate  post- 
war era,  before  imports  became  a  prob- 
lem, it  had  to  modernize  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness in  the  face  of  southern  competition. 
This  trend  to  install  the  best  machinery 
available  has  continued  to  this  day. 

Second.  Those  relatively  few  mills 
which  failed  to  modernize  failed  for  two 
reasons:  <a)  our  outmoded  depreciation 
schedules  and  (b>  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future  in  the  face  of  imports  which 
have  steadily  grown  from  a  trickle  to  a 
flood  during  the  past  decade. 

Third.  Both  those  who  have  modern- 
ized their  mills  and  those  who  have  not, 
realized  that  the  most  modern  textile 
machinery  available  anywhere  in  the 
world  today  cannot  offset  the  wage  rates 
with  which  their  employees  are  compet- 
ing: a  nickel  an  hour  in  Formosa,  a  dime 
in  Hong  Kong,  17  cents  in  Japsm,  and  a 
cent  more  than  that  in  Spain — a  late 
starter  but  a  strong  finisher  in  the  race 
for  the  American  markets. 

Spain's  late  start  but  strong  finish,  by 
the  way,  leads  me  to  agree  that  there  is 
only  one  sound  solution  to  this  import 
problem.  Five  years  ago.  the  textile  im- 
port problem  was  a  Japane.'^e  problem. 
With  our  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance the  Japanese  had  rebuilt  their  tex- 
tile industry  from  the  ruins  of  their  war- 
destroyed  mills.  And  they  found  that 
our  textile  markets  were  the  easiest 
source  for  much -needed  dollars.  They 
started  to  disrupt  our  textile  economy 
with  a  flood  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  until  they  wisely  were  convinced 
that  this  move  was  turning  a  good  friend 
into  a  foe.  The  Japanese  thereupon  es- 
tablished voluntary  export  quotas,  by 
category  of  cloth,  so  that  neither  the 
American  industry  as  a  whole  nor  any 
segment  of  it  would  suffer  undue  harm. 
The  Japanese  have  lived  up  to  this  quota 
and  my  textile  friends  advise  me  that 
they  should  be  congratulated  for  so  do- 
ing Because,  no  sooner  had  this  quota 
been    self-imposed    than    Hong    Kong 


started  to  flood  the  American  market 
with  both  textiles  and  apparel;  India  and 
Pakistan  followed  shortly  behind;  while 
Spain  and  other  European  countries, 
though  late  to  the  feast,  have  been  com- 
ing up  fast  in  the  past  2  years. 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  which 
solved  the  Japanese  problem,  broadened 
to  a  global  scale:  import  quotas  by  coun- 
try and  by  category  of  cloth  or  apparel, 
with  some  reasonable  historical  basis 
and  subject  to  reasonable  revision  as  our 
domestic  demand  for  textiles  and  ap- 
parel increases. 

I  have  read  with  interest  much  of  the 
testimony  before  a  subcommittee  head- 
ed by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator John  Pastore.  in  recent  hearings 
on  the  textile  problem.  Mr.  William 
Pollock,  general  president  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America.  AFL-CIO; 
George  Baldanzi.  international  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO;  Seabury  Stanton 
and  William  F.  Sullivan,  chairman  and 
president,  respectively,  of  the  Northern 
Textile  Association;  r>avid  Curtis,  pres- 
ident of  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  As- 
sociation, and  his  fellow  witnesses, 
D^-ight  H.  Owen,  of  the  Cranston  Print 
Works,  and  Stanley  B.  Thomas,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  association— all 
these  and  many  more  agreed  that 
quotas,  by  country  and  by  category,  were 
the  only  answer  to  the  problem. 

And  what  is  the  problem?  As  I  said 
at  the  start,  I  think  of  it  in  terms  of  tex- 
tile Jobs. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  I  agree  with  the  report  of  the  Pas- 
tore  committee.  No  man  has  done  more 
on  this  problem  than  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
John  O.  Pastore. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  speaker  now  in  the  well 
of  the"  House  and  with  the  remarks  of 
the  p-ntleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DoRNl,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson]. 
I  think  they  are  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  afternoon,  and  not  only  for 
this  effort  but  for  the  effort  they  in- 
tend to  put  behind  a  program  that  may 
at  least  lead  to  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  listened  •with  interest  a  moment  ago 
after  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  DoRN]  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  SchererI  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  his  reference 
to  the  competition  that  wc  are  receiving 
in  connection  with  products  that  go 
with  our  national  pastime,  the  game  of 
baseball. 

A  few  days  ago  I  inserted  an  editorial 
from  the  Sporting  News,  which  is  the 
bible  of  baseball  in  this  country-  and  the 
leading  publication  in  the  United  States 
on  sports,  that  commented  on  the  com- 
petition of  American  producers  in  the 
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sports  field  which  they  were  receiving 
from  Japanese  imports.  I  was  startled 
to  find  that  as  of  the  present  time  40 
percent  of  the  equipment  used  and  sold 
over  the  counter  at  retail  in  American 
stores  for  our  own  national  game  of 
baseball  is  now  produced  m  Japan.  So 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  become 
alarmed  and  alerted  to  this  problem.  It 
is  serious  and  affects  every  section  of 
the  country. 

I  want  to  commend  you  gentlemen 
this  afternoon  for  trying  to  forcefully 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  timely  and  ap- 
propriate remarks. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  distinguished  and 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  as  a 
fellow  freshman,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Dorn]  for  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity as  freshman  Members  of  this  body 
to  present  the  very  serious  situation  that 
exists  not  only  in  his  district,  but  in  mine. 
I  realize  the  effect  of  imports  of  textiles 
on  the  gentleman's  district.  In  my 
district  I  find  in  addition  to  textiles,  ply- 
wood and  menhaden  products  are  in 
exactly  the  same  situation  as  we  have 
heard  discu-ssed  here  this  afternoon. 

Representing  a  district  having  three 
very  vital  military  installations,  I  am 
keenly  concerned  about  our  national  de- 
fense and  most  sensitive  to  any  condi- 
tion which  now  poses  or  in  the  future 
may  pose  a  threat  to  our  security. 

In  a  recent  tour  of  Camp  Lejeune,  the 
home  base  of  the  2d  Marine  Division 
which  provides  the  fleet  marine  forces 
for  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  I  was  quite  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  40  percent  of 
the  budget  for  Camp  Lejeune  is  for 
equipment  and  supplies  classified  in  the 
category  of  textiles.  This  classification 
includes  not  only  clothing  of  all  types, 
but  web  equipment  consisting  of  such 
things  as  cartridge  belts,  rifle  slings  and 
the  hundreds  of  other  militray  items  of 
which  textiles  in  some  form  are  an  essen- 
tial component. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  our  Armed 
Forces  are  absolutely  dep>endent  upon 
textile  products  and  up>on  the  ability  of 
the  American  textile  industry  to  produce 
these  items  in  vast  quantities  on  very 
short  notice. 

One  of  the  many  problems  facing 
American  industry  as  it  tried  to  adapt  to 
a  wartime  basis  in  the  early  forties  was 
producing  textile  items  in  quantity  for 
our  Armed  Forces  as  rapidly  as  needed, 
and  the  textile  industry  rose  nobly  to  the 
challenge. 

Today,  the  American  market  is  becom- 
ing so  flooded  with  textile  imports  of 
various  kinds,  that  the  domestic  textile 
industry  is.  in  my  opinion,  being  weak- 
ened to  a  dangerous  point.  It  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake  for  the  American  econ- 
omy to  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
textiles  only  to  have  our  supply  suddenly 
cut  off  by  war,  and  to  have  our  domestic 


industry  so  weakened  by  foreign  compe- 
tition that  mobilizing  its  resources  for 
wartime  production  would  be  a  slow  and 
tedious  process. 

I  realize  fully  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
overall.  I  realize  that  commerce  statis- 
tics tend  to  show  that  our  exports  are  in 
excess  of  our  imports  and  that  this  must 
be  maintained  if  we  are  to  halt  or  retard 
the  crucial  outflow  of  gold. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Government  policy  should  be  directly  re- 
sponsible for  placing  an  almost  impossi- 
ble burden  on  a  given  industry  as  is  now 
being  done  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  two  major  industries 
in  particular — textiles  and  hardwood  ply- 
wood. Plywood  is  also  a  crucial  defense 
material,  and.  like  textiles,  the  plywood 
industry  is  being  seriously  weakened  by 
the  flood  of  cheap  foreign  imports  which 
threaten  to  take  over  the  entire  domestic 
market. 

As  I  see  the  problem,  it  is  much  bigger 
than  just  the  economic  factors  involved. 
It  poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  those 
who  have  spoken  before  me  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  and  all  its  aspects.  Let 
me  commend  the  present  speaker  from 
North  Carolina  on  his  interest  and  the 
eager  way  he  has  pursued  this  par- 
ticular subject.     It  is  noteworthy  indeed. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
preceded  me. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  other  products  that 
are  affected,  mainly  coal,  that  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  importation  of  residual  oil, 
as  well  as  textiles. 

When  we  mention  the  textile  field, 
many  people  think  we  are  talking  only 
of  cotton  and  wool  products:  but  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  manmade  fibers  are  also  suf- 
fering. I  have  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  such  fibers  in  my  district,  the 
Celanese  Corp.  Employment  there  is 
being  hurt  as  a  result  of  these  imports. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  entire  situation  and  do 
something  about  it. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
again  for  his  fine  effort. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
House  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  maiden  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and  I 
think  he  did  splendidly.  He  performed 
a  great  service  in  this  House.  Credit  is 
also  due  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson) 
likewise  a  freshman  colleague. 

Now  it  is  my  distinct  privilege  to  yield 
to  a  Member  who  I  think  has  from  time 
to  time  pointed  out  to  this  House  very 
ably  the  threat  to  our  security,  national 
defense,  and  to  the  jobs  of  the  American 
working  people,  my  distiiltuished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  StrattonI.  And.  I  want  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  I  am 
sorry  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
for  the  turn  of  events,  but  we  are  happy 
that  you  have  come  up  here.  The  gen- 
tleman was  on  the  committee  that  called 
on  the  President;  he  was  also  on  the 
committee  that  called  on  the  Cabinet 
committee  and  very  ably,  upon  both  oc- 
casions, presented  the  viewpwaint  of 
every  segment  of  this  country  and  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn  I,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  our  group  which  has  been 
fighting  so  hard  on  this  problem  of  im- 
ports. I  would  like  to  as.sociate  myself 
both  with  him  and  with  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson]  and  with  all  of  the 
other  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  participated  in  this 
special  order  today  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  and  my  very  dear 
friend  that  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
able  to  continue  on  this  subject  with  so 
many  Members  of  the  House  participat- 
ing at  this  comparatively  late  hour  is 
testimony  not  only  to  the  outstanding 
job  which  he  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson  1  have  done  in 
mobilizing  the  Membtis  of  the  House 
to  deal  with  this  problem  but  also  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  who  arc  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  who  are 
today  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  this 
House  2  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  was  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  us — and  incidentally,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  DornI  was. 
of  course,  one  of  that  number  and  has 
been  leading  the  fight  on  this  for  many 
years — but  it  was  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  us  who  spoke  up  on  this  floor 
on  this  subject.  In  fact,  I  remember 
some  of  my  colleagues  saying  to  me, 
•Why.  Sam.  you  are  a  McKinley  Protec- 
tionist; you  are  going  back  to  the  old 
ideas  of  the  19th  century."  And  in  just 
2  short  years  it  has  done  my  heart  good 
to  see  that  some  of  the  views  that  some 
of  us  were  trying  to  present  to  the  mem- 
bership a  couple  of  years  ago  are  now 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  such  numbers 
that  at  5  minutes  after  5  in  the  after- 
noon we  are  still  occupying  the  well  of 
the  House  discussing  this  subject  and 
still  going  strong. 

And  so  I  am  glad  that  we  have  had 
this  expression,  this  outpouring  of  sup- 
port. And  let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member 
of  the  group  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  referred, 
chaired  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We  met 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  this  subject.  Reference  already  has 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas)  to  the  profound 
grasp  of  this  subject  which  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  has.  having 
represented  so  ably  in  this  body  and  in 
the  other  body  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union  most 
intimately  concerned  with  it,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  We  were 
most  generously  and  cordially  received 
by  the  President  at  the  White  House  the 
other  day.  He  gave  of  his  time  to  us 
most  generously,  an  hour  and  a  half,  as 
I  recall,  on  the  very  day  when  he  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  situation  in 
Laos.  And  we  got  from  him  what  I 
took  to  be  a  most  encouraging  and  stim- 
ulating response. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  with  this 
problem  because  I.  too.  represent  a  dis- 
trict which  has  suffered  from  foreign 
imports  and  from  the  unemployment 
that  has  been  caused  by  foreign  imports 
over  a  number  of  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  has  been  a  problem  in  my  dis- 
trict which  has  gone  back  well  into  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  In  fact,  for 
many  years  it  was  customary  for  my  dis- 
trict to  return  to  this  body  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause there  was  a  feeling  somehow  that 
this  issue  was  a  partisan  issue;  there  was 
a  feeling  back  home  in  my  district  that 
somehow  Members  from  the  Democratic 
Party  were  in  favor  of  low  tariffs  and 
Members  from  the  Republican  Party 
were  in  favor  of  high  tariffs.  And  it  was 
not  until  the  Eisenhower  administration 
came  in  and  the  tariffs  on  gloves,  which 
were  of  particular  concern  to  the  pwople 
in  my  district,  went  down  instead  of  up, 
that  the  people  of  my  district  began  to 
realize  that  this  was  not  after  all  a 
partisan  matter,  that  it  was  a  matter 
which  cuts  sharply  across  party  lines. 
as  we  have  seen  here  this  afternoon,  and 
which  concerns  individual  districts  and 
individual  Members  instead  of  being 
specifically,  as  I  say.  a  partisan  matter. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  try  to  represent 
my  district  in  this  House  and  to  try  to 
fight  as  ably  as  I  knew  how  on  the  same 
side  of  this  great  and  burning  issue  as 
did  my  distinguished  predecessors  from 
the  other  side  of  the  political  aisle.  Gen- 
eral Kearney.  Dr.  Crowther.  and  Gover- 
nor Lunn. 

Imports  have  been  a  problem  for  the 
glove  industry.  They  have  been  a  prob- 
lem, too.  for  the  manufacturers  of  base- 
ball gloves,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  referred  a  moment 
ago.  And.  incidentally.  I  might  say  that 
I  have  the  distinction  of  representing  the 
great  home  of  baseball. --Cooperstown. 
NY.,  which  is  located  in  my  district.  I 
am  concerned,  as  Is  the  gentleman,  about 
a  situation  that  is  created  when  the  great 
American  game  is  being  played  with  ma- 
terials that  are  being  manufactured 
abroad,  and  when  p>eople  in  our  country 
who  have  been  employed  and  have  grown 
up  in  this  baseball  equipment  industry 
areybeing  laid  off  of  work  because  of 
foreign  imports. 

This  particular  order  today  is  con- 
cerned with  the  textile  industry.  We 
have  in  my  district  the  great  carpet  In- 
dustry in  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  We 
have  the  textile  aspect  of  the  glove  in- 
dustry in  knit  gloves.  In  terms  of  the 
textile  industry,  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 


which  was  once  one  of  the  prosperous 
centers  of  carpet  textiles  in  this  country, 
is  now  one  of  the  most  seriously  affected, 
chronic  unemployment  areas  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Under  any  version 
of  the  depressed  areas  bill — and  we  had 
a  number  of  versions  that  were  offered 
in  this  House  both  in  this  Congress  and 
in  the  preceding  Congress — under  any 
formula  in  the  bill,  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam would  always  qualify  because  of  the 
very  serious  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment that  has  hit  the  carpet  industry 
largely  as  a  result  of  this  growing  com- 
petition from  abroad  to  which  we  have 
been  referring. 

We  have  got  to  do  something  to  keep 
the  people  on  their  jobs  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  The  knit  glove  industry 
too  has  almost  gone  into  extinction  up 
in  Gloversville  and  Johnstown  in  my  dis- 
trict. Imports  in  this  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, over  a  period  of  a  few  short 
years  have  increased  from  5  percent  of 
domestic  production,  I  am  informed,  to 
something  over  200  percent  of  domestic 
production.  A  truly  incredible  develop- 
ment. 

Yes,  we  are  in  favor  of  foreign  trade. 
I  realize  we  have  got  to  help  our  allies. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Japan  and  of  course  we  cannot  cut  them 
off  entirely.  But  for  heaven's  sake,  at 
least  let  us  give  the  American  people  a 
fair  share  of  their  own  market.  That,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  theory  and  the  phi- 
losophy that  is  motivating  us  who  are 
speaking  out  today  on  this  subject.  We 
do  not  want  to  eliminate  foreign  trade. 
But  surely  there  ought  at  least  to  be  a 
fair  share  left  for  the  American  producer 
and  the  American  worker.  Let  us  not 
give  it  all  away  abroad  as  we  would  seem 
to  be  doing,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  knit  glove  industry. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  the  aspect 
of  foreign  imports  which  concerns  our 
defense  picture.  As  he  well  knows,  the 
textile  industry  has  proceeded  in  its  ac- 
tion on  this  matter  under  the  defense 
clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  One 
reason  for  that  is  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  help  from  the  so-called 
escape  clause.  The  trouble  with  the 
escape  clause  is  that  there  is  in  fact  no 
escape  down  there. 

But  fortunately  the  bill  has  this  other 
clause  which  provides  that  when  im- 
ports come  into  this  country  in  an 
amount  which  tends  to  jeopardize  the 
defense  of  the  country,  then  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  right  to  do  something  about 
them.  We  made  an  effort  2  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  the  knit  glove  industry, 
which  is  part  of  the  overall  textile  in- 
dustry, to  call  for  help  under  this  na- 
tional defense  clause. 

You  may  say.  What  have  knit  gloves 
got  to  do  with  the  defense  of  the  Nation? 
But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
well  knows  that  gloves  stood  11th  or  12th 
on  the  list  of  priority  items  during 
World  War  II.  I  do  not  know  how  a 
GI  can  shoot  a  rifle  in  any  area  where 
the  weather  turns  a  little  bit  cold  if  his 
hands  are  cold  and  if  his  trigger  finger 
is  frozen.  Gloves  are  certainly  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  defense  effort.    Cer- 


tainly warm  clothing  is  a  most  essential 
part  of  our  defense  picture  and  we  have 
to  have  protection  for  this  kind  of  in- 
dustry and  for  those  who  know  how  to 
operate  it. 

It  is  not  any  joke  to  slip  into  a  situa- 
tion where  you  have  a  basic  industry 
threatened  with  extinction,  in  which 
people  are  being  laid  off  and  younger 
people  are  not  being  brought  in  because 
there  is  just  no  future  for  them  in  that 
industry;  yet  this  is  the  picture  today  in 
textiles,  as  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  already  pointed  out. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  issue  that  is  more  important 
to  the  people  of  the  country  than  this 
particular  issue.  Today  we  have  occu- 
pied the  well  for  several  hours  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject.  Repeatedly  during  the 
Congress  there  have  been  discussions  on 
the  subject.  Member  after  Member  has 
taken  the  well  of  the  House  to  discuss  it. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  issue  that  would 
get  a  greater  response  from  the  people 
back  home  than  the  proposal  to  do  some- 
thing to  protect  our  American  jobs  from 
foreign  competition.  And  today  to  com- 
plicate things  we  have  the  added  seri- 
ousness of  the  gold  outflow  problem. 

And  so  I  am  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  making  a  plea  to  this  body, 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  CJovern- 
ment,  and  to  the  people  of  the  country 
for  the  relief  we  need  to  keep  our  jobs, 
keep  our  industries  and  protect  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  for  the 
leadership  he  has  taken  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  a 
result  of  this  action  today  we  will  see 
relief  coming  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  very,  very  able  con- 
tribution to  this  debate. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Downing),  who,  too,  repre- 
sents a  vital  defense  area. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  in  the  First  District  of  Virginia 
have  a  direct  interest  in  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive solution  of  the  textile  fiber,  fabric, 
and  apparel  import  problem.  It  differs 
from  the  reasons  which  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  so  ably  de- 
scribing in  this  discussion.  The  differ- 
ence only  serves  to  show  how  far  reach- 
ing the  consequences  of  failure  to  act 
can  be. 

The  situation  in  my  district  is  more 
that  of  an  infant  industry  being  pre- 
vented by  imports  from  becoming  estab- 
lished than  of  an  existing  industry  being 
destroyed  by  imports.  At  Williamsburg 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  has  just  recently 
built  a  plant  and  brought  it  into  produc- 
tion of  acrylic  staple  fiber.  This  is  one 
of  the  new  manmade  fibers  which  has 
been  introduced  to  the  market  in  the 
past  10  years.  As  textile  fibers  go,  it  is 
in  its  infancy — though  it  already  has  a 
lusty  voice.  The  plant  at  Williamsburg 
represents  an  investment  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars.     The  period  required  for  its 
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construction  and  working  out  the  prob- 
lems always  present  in  starting  up  a  new 
plant  for  spinniner  manmade  fibers  is 
cnly  just  now  completed,  and  Dow  is  just 
beginning  to  get  a  position  in  the  Ameri- 
can textile  and  apparel  market  for  its 
acrylic  fiber.  It  has  given  employment 
to  nearly  500  technicians  and  produc- 
tion workers  at  Williamsburg. 

If  conditions  in  the  domestic  textile 
and  apparel  markets  improve,  Dow's 
production  will  be  expanded:  about  1,000 
more  workers  at  top  wages  will  be  hired, 
and  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  my 
district  will  be  most  beneficial. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  developments  in 
the  import  trade  m  manmade  fibers,  as 
well  as  in  manmade  fiber  fabric  and 
apparel,  threaten  to  change  this  picture 
of  a  better  economic  future  for  my  dis- 
trict and  throw  the  industry  into  a 
nightmare  of  frustration  and  despair. 
Bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  man- 
made  fibers  today  account  for  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  fibers  used  in  the  fabiic 
and  apparel,  household  furnishings,  and 
industrial  textile  products  consumed  in 
this  country.  Bear  in  mind,  too.  that 
unusual  price  distortions  in  one  fiber 
have  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  use  of 
other  fibers.  When  the  price  of  rayon 
staple  fiber,  for  example,  falls  5  cents  a 
pound  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  as 
it  did  in  19G0  as  a  result  of  imports,  the 
effect  on  other  fibers  is  immediate. 
These  textile  industries,  these  apparel 
and  finished  products  industries  based 
on  textile  materials,  are  so  economically 
interdependent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
sharp  jab  by  imports  in  one  area  in- 
evitably has  harmful  effects  throughout 
the  entire  structure. 

So  we  hcive  the  interesting  situation 
that  manmade  fiber  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1960  was  hit  from  sev- 
eral directions  at  once  because  of  im- 
ports. First,  imports  of  directly  com- 
petitive manmade  fiber  staple,  fila- 
ments, and  filament  yam  climbed  to 
nearly  100  million  pounds.  This  repre- 
sented a  direct  displacement  of  domes- 
tic fiber  in  textile  mill  consumption 
equal  to  a  little  over  5  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
help  the  Members  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  100-million-pound  vol- 
ume of  imports  of  manmade  fibers  in 
1960  if  I  tell  you  that  1  pound— just  1 
pound  of  nylon  15  denier  monofila- 
ment— such  as  is  used  in  hosiery — would 
reach  from  New  York  to  Washington. 
Since  1949  imports  of  manmade  staple 
fiber,  filaments,  yarn,  and  products  have 
increa.sed  440  percent.  So  this  shows 
the  extent  to  w  hich  imports  are  directly 
affecting  the  domestic  indu.stry. 

Second,  imports  of  manmade  fiber  fab- 
rics in  1960  were  equivalent  to  nearly 
11  million  pounds  of  fabric,  with  a  for- 
eign value  of  a  little  over  $14  million. 
At  domsstic  price  levels,  this  fabric  dis- 
placed textile  mill  production  worth  from 
$20  to  $30  million.  Every  pound  of  this 
fabric  hit  two  sectors  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry  at  once. '  The  fiber  pro- 
ducers were  hit  becaase  these  fabric 
imports  repre-sentcd  at  least  11  million 
pounds  of  fiber  sales  which  could  not  be 
made  to  domestic  textile  mills.  The  tex- 
tile mills  were  hit  because  these  fabric 


imports  displaced  production  which  they 
otherwise  could  have  sold  to  apparel  and 
garment  plants  and  other  producers  of 
finished  textiles. 

The  effect  of  imports  pyramids  as  we 
go  further  down  the  scale  of  Imported 
products.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Third,  in  1960  we  imported  nearly  $40 
million — foreign  value — of  manmade 
fiber  apparel  and  other  finished  prod- 
ucts. These  articles  would  have  been 
valued  on  the  U.S.  market  at  at  least 
$60  million.  We  do  not  know  the  weight 
of  all  these  articles  of  manmade  fiber 
apparel  becaure  that  is  not  shown  in 
our  import  statistics.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
I  believe,  that  these  imports  represented 
at  least  30  million  article.'^,  with  an  esti- 
mated weight  of  about  1  pound  each. 
So  these  imports  delivered  a  triple  punch 
to  our  interdependent  fiber,  textile,  and 
apparel  industries.  The  apparel  pro- 
ducers lost  $60  million  worth  of  sales,  as 
imports  directly  replaced  their  output. 

The  textile  mills  lost  fabric  sales 
equivalent  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
involving  millions  of  square  yards  of 
fabric,  because  the  appajrel  industry 
which  lost  sales  of  apparel  did  not  need 
to  buy  fabric  for  use  in  making  apparel 
for  sales  that  were  never  made.  And  our 
manmade  fiber  producers  lost  probably 
30  million  pounds  of  fiber  production  be- 
cause textile  mills  did  not  need  the  fiber 
to  spin  into  yarn  or  weave  into  cloth  for 
purchases  which  apparel  plants  did  not 
make  because  of  the  effect  of  imports  on 
their  customers. 

To  show  the  trend  of  these  imports  of 
manmade  fiber  fabric  and  apparel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  1960'3  imports  of  fabric  repre- 
sented a  194-percent  increase  in  quantity 
compared  with  1957,  while  manmade  fi- 
ber apparel  imports  in  1960  represented 
a  137-percent  increase  over  1957. 

So  severe  were  the  effects  of  the  sharp 
jump  of  fabric  and  apparel  imports  in 
1960  that  textile  mill  consumption  of 
manmade  fibers  dropped  174  million 
pounds,  equal  to  10  percent  of  domestic 
shipments  in  1959. 

If  we  combine  the  10  percent  drop  in 
dome.stic  shipm.ents  which  took  place  In 
1960  as  textile  mill  consumption  of  man- 
made  fibers  declined  due  to  imports  of 
fabric  and  apparel,  with  the  5  percent 
of  domestic  production  represented  by 
imports  of  manmade  staple  fiber,  fila- 
ments, and  yarn,  we  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  domestic  manmade  fiber  indus- 
try was  affected  in  1960  by  imports  of 
all  manmade  fibers  and  products  by 
roughly   15  percent  of  their  output. 

It  is  this  effect,  and  the  trends  to 
which  I  have  referred,  that  prevent  the 
Dow  people  from  carrying  out  plans  for 
the  expansion  of  production  and  employ- 
ment at  Williamsburg  in  acrylic  fibers. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  facts  such  as  these  that  the 
Pastore  subcommittee  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  the 
other  body  recommended  that  flexible 
import  quotas  on  a  country-by-country, 
categoiT-by-category  basis  be  imposed 
on  textile  mill  products,  apparel,  and 
manmade  staple  fiber,  filaments,  and 
yam.  I  support  that  recommendation. 
Its  prompt  fulfillment  by  Executive  ac- 
tion is  absolutely  vital  to  the  economic 


future  of  the  industry.  The  President 
will  have  my  unqualified  support  for  his 
action  if  he  forthrightly  uses  his  author- 
ity to  place  such  quotas  into  effect. 

The  President  has  the  necessary  au- 
thority, Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  so- 
called  national  security  amendment  to  ' 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is  not 
necessary  under  this  provision  that  mat- 
ters have  advanced  to  the  stage  where 
the  entire  fiber  producing,  textile  mill 
products,  and  apparel  industries  are 
bankrupt.  It  may  well  be,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  we  have,  in  fact,  reached  this 
stage— the  entire  rayon  staple  fiber  in- 
dustry operated  at  a  loss  in  1960,  hun- 
dreds of  textile  mills  and  hundreds  of 
apparel  plants  have  closed  their  doors. 
It  is  only  necessary,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
the  President  find  that  imports  of  man- 
made  fiber,  textile  mill  products,  and 
apparel  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security.  Certainly  we  have  reached 
that  stage. 

There  cannot  conceivably  be  any 
doubt  that  the  textile  mill,  apparel 
plants,  and  manmade  fiber  plants  of  this 
Nation  are  essential  to  the  security  of 
all  our  people.  Military  and  essential 
civilian  requirements  for  clothing,  bed- 
ding, military,  naval,  and  aerial  textile 
accessories  are  so  plain  that  it  would  be 
undertaking  to  prove  the  obvious  to 
dwell  on  the  point  So  far  as  manmade 
fibers  are  concerned,  there  is  an  added 
dimension  to  the  essentiality  of  our  do- 
mestic facilities.  This  industry  spends 
6  5  percent  of  its  sales  dollar  on  re- 
search. Tliis  is  twice  the  amount  spent 
by  the  chemical  industry — long  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and 
progressive  of  industries  so  far  as  re- 
search Is  concerned.  Domestic  man- 
made  fiber  producers  have  generated 
such  advanced  technology  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  of  nations  has  been  far  outstripped. 
But  Russia  is  carrying  out  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  catch  up,  Mr.  Speaker.  Our 
chemical  and  manmade  fiber  industries 
have  very  responsibly  refused  to  sell  any 
manmade  fiber  technology  to  Russia. 
But  she  has  been  frantically  buying 
plants  and  technology  from  other  coun- 
tries. And  the  textile  industry  was  told 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  private  re- 
search organization  which  had  reviewed 
the  technical  literature  published  by 
Ru.ssia  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  on  a  par 
with  the  United  States  and  other  West- 
em  nations  in  basic  textile  research. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  stated  that  the 
Soviet  artificial  fiber  industry  is  expand- 
ing rapidly  and  could  overtake  us  in  a 
few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  cannot 
hope  to  duplicate  the  scientific  infor- 
mation and  technical  competence  which 
are  maintained  routinely  in  the  exten- 
sive laboratories  of  our  domestic  man- 
made  fiber  Industry.  But  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  research  activity,  so  vital 
to  us  now  that  super.sonic  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  space  vehicles  have  placed 
now  demands  on  all  materials,  demands 
healthy  conditions  in  our  own  market. 
We  must  have  import  regulation  to  re- 
create and  then  to  preserve  these  con- 
ditions. Flexible  quotas  are  the  only 
answer.  Under  our  most-favored-na- 
tion doctrine,  where  every  country  in 
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the  free  world  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  lowest  tariff  rate  we  extend  to 
any  other  country,  tariffs  are  not  the 
answer.  The  cost  advantages  of  ..he 
countries  of  the  Far  East  call  for  tariffs 
which  would  keep  out  entirely  the  prod- 
ucts of  Western  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  Country-by-country  quotas, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  it  possible  to 
treat  each  country  fairly  and  equitably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Pastore  subcom- 
mittee stated  in  its  report,  the  imposi- 
tion of  fiexible  import  quotas  on  textile 
mill  products,  garments  and  apparel, 
and  manmade  staple  fiber,  filaments, 
and  yarn  is  essential  and  urgent.  This 
is  an  action  which  the  President  must 
take  without  delay. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  have  listened  intently 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
said.  This  matter  is  so  critical  t.iat  I 
wish  to  be  associated  with  your  remarks 
and  those  of  our  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  preceded  you  in  urging  that 
something  be  done  at  this  time  to  pro- 
tect American  industry  and  American 
jobs.  I  have  in  my  district  in  Houston 
quite  a  few  textile  industries,  which  are 
now  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  tre- 
mendously. We  must  find  some  way  to 
protect  these  jobs  and  this  industry 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  this 
country.  I  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  remarks  and  join  him  in  urging  that 
some  action  be  taken  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  'T'exas  I  Mr.  Casey] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Downing]  for  their  able  contribution  to 
this  discussion. 

GENERAL    LE.\VE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order  and 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Vinson]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  millioni;  of  words  spoken  and 
written  about  the  plight  of  the  textile 
industry,  and  this  ;s  well,  for  the  country 
must  be  made  aware  of  what  we  have 
allowed  to  happen  to  one  of  our  oldest 
industries.  However,  the  time  has  come 
for  immediate  action  if  we  are  to  save 
what  is  left  of  this  industry. 

Increasing  imports  have  created  seri- 
ous difficulties  for  our  textile  industry. 
In  1954  we  exported  about  $578  million 
in  textile  products  and  imported  about 
$425  million,  or  about  73  percent  of  our 
exports.  By  1960  our  exports  had  de- 
clined to  $556  million,  but  imports  had 
risen  to  $947  or  173  percent  of  exports. 
Total  imports  rose  from  131  million 
square  yards  in  1948  to  1.3  billion  square 
yards  in  1960. 

During  the  time  of  this  increase  in  im- 
ports per  capita  consumption  of  cotton 


goods  declined  from  30.9  pounds  in  1950 
to  23.8  pounds  in  1960,  while  wool 
dropped  from  4.2  pounds  to  3.1  pounds. 

Naturally,  with  falling  consumption 
and  increasing  imports  our  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  has  suffered.  Between  1947 
and  1960,  838  textile  mills  were  liquidated 
in  the  United  States.  Since  1947  unem- 
ployment in  the  textile  industry  due  to 
import  competition  has  been  estimated 
at  225,000. 

Our  textile  industry  wage  scale  is  about 
30  percent  under  that  of  manufacturing 
workers  in  general,  yet  it  cannot  be  in- 
creased because  already  we  are  unable 
to  compete  with  exports.  The  industries 
of  Japan,  of  France,  of  Hong  Kongr,  and 
of  other  countries  are  as  modern  as  ours, 
but  the  wage  scale  ranges  from  10  to  50 
percent  of  ours. 

Textile  industry  profits  have  consist- 
ently been  lower  than  the  average  for 
manufacturing  as  a  whole.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1960,  to  cite  one  example, 
textile  industry  profits  after  taxes  were 
only  5.7  percent  compared  with  8.7  per- 
cent for  manufacturing  industry  in  gen- 
eral. 

So  long  as  our  foreign  competitors  are 
able  to  purchase  cotton  at  an  8-cent- 
per-pound  advantage  over  our  domestic 
textile  mills,  there  seems  to  be  little 
chance  that  our  industry  will  be  able 
to  compete  effectively. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  our  textile 
industry  declined  from  26,000  workers 
in  1949  to  16,500  in  1957.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  has  estimated 
that  textile  employment  in  Maine  will 
drop  to  9,900  by  1970— using  the  medium 
of  a  series  of  estimates.  That  is  not  a 
pleasing  prospect  of  our  communities 
which  depend  on  the  textile  industry. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  seems  to 
be  that  excessive  imports  of  textiles 
throw  people  out  of  work  and  mills  out 
of  operation;  with  the  result  that  pur- 
chasing power  declines  and  the  Govern- 
ment's tax  receipts  drop.  This  has  a 
snowballing  effect  on  the  incomes  of 
grocers,  car  dealers  and  all  others  from 
whom  textile  industry  employees  pur- 
chase their  necessities.  The  result  is  a 
loss  of  income  to  our  society,  the  loss 
of  the  potential  of  the  labor  force  in  this 
industry,  the  demoralization  of  a  seg- 
ment of  our  society  and  a  consequent 
increased  cost  in  many  social  services. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  the  irreparable  damage  being  done  our 
essential  textile  industry  by  foreign  im- 
ports from  years  of  having  lived  and 
worked  in  a  textile  area  at  home  in 
Maine. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  personally  urged 
the  President  to  establish  quotas  on  for- 
eign-made textiles  and  apparel  by  cate- 
gory and  country. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  effort  to  protect 
this  segment  of  American  industry  which 
means  so  much  to  so  many  citizens  and, 
equally  as  important,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr, 
Kennedy  is  aware — and  has  been 
aware — of  the  disaster  which  we  face  in 
this  respect  unless  he  takes  positive  ac- 
tion, and  takes  it  quick. 

President  Kennedy  says  that  he  is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  economic  secu- 


rity of  the  workingman.  For  this  reason 
he  cannot  ignore,  for  any  reason,  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  payrolls  involved. 

I  can  think  of  no  stronger  way  to  sup- 
port my  plea  than  to  submit  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  President  urging  he  im- 
pose these  quotas: 

House  Office  Buildinc, 

March  23,  1961. 
Hon.  John  F  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,   DC. 

Deab  Me.  PREsroENT:  I  respectfully  Im- 
plore you  to  take  Immediate  action  to  as- 
sure the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  thousands  of  textile 
workers  In  this  country,  by  establishing 
quotas  on  foreign-made  textiles  and  apparel 
by  category  and  country. 

While  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  has  been 
ignored,  the  plight  of  its  employees  has  in- 
creased until  major  proportions  have  been 
reached  in  this  most  crucial  economic  year 
of  1961. 

During  the  last  10  years.  New  England 
textile  employment  dropped  an  amazing  61 
percent.  Prom  1947  to  1960,  838  textile 
mills  were  liquidated. 

These  reliable  figures  come  from  a  report 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  They  are 
the  results  from  the  Pastore  subcommittee 
hearings  this  month  on  "Problems  of  the 
Domestic  Textile  Industry." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  1947 
the  State  of  Maine  had  almost  30,000  textile 
employees.  As  we  entered  the  1950"s,  this 
figure  dropped  below  25,000.  Today  Maine, 
which  once  boasted  of  being  a  leading  tex- 
tile producer,  has  under  13,000  textile  em- 
ployees. In  10  years,  employment  has  fallen 
off  50  percent. 

I  write  not  only  of  available  statistics 
from  reports:  I  write  of  personal  knowledge 
of  an  area  once  highly  prosperous  where 
textiles  were  the  mainstay  of  the  economy. 
Overnight  we  lost  thousands  of  textUe  Jobs. 

The  first  blow  came  with  the  closing  of 
the  famous  Goodall-Sanford  Mills  In  San- 
ford.  Then,  In  my  own  city  of  Saco,  1,500 
Jobs  went  literally  overnight  with  the  shut- 
down of  the  York  Division  of  Bates  Manu- 
facturing Co.  This  curtailment  of  textile 
work  resulted  in  the  shift  of  the  Saco-Lowell 
Shops  machinery  division  to  the  South,  with 
approximately  2.000  more  Jobs  lost. 

Senator  Pastore's  subcommittee  makes 
five  recommendations.  We  should  heed  Its 
warning  that  "It  Is  evident  that  selective 
controls  will  be  needed  or  we  will  face  dis- 
ruption of  the  entire  trading  pattern  of 
the  free  world"  relative  to  the  Import  quota 
recommendation.  This  does  not  mean  aban- 
donment of  our  foreign  trade  reciprocity, 
but  Indicates  an  adjusting  program  first  and 
foremost  designed  to  protect  now  this  In- 
dustry so  vital  to  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  slow  and  arduous  climb 
back.    We  are  far  from  recovered. 

For  the  sake  of  the  other  textile  workers 
In  Maine  and  throughout  the  country,  please 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  Insure  that  they 
do  not  become  an  unemplojTnent  statistic. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Peter    A.    Garland, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  ally  myself  with  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  so  eloquently,  dramatically 
and  accurately  portrayed  the  picture  of 
the  problem  which  faces  the  domestic 
textile  and  aoparel  industries. 

Within  the  last  2  years,  two  textile 
plants  in  Virginia's  Sixth  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent have  been  compelled  to  discontinue 
operations.     Like  the  concentric  circles 
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around  a  stone  dropped  in  the  lake,  the 
impact  has  sprtad  across  the  surface 
and  penetrated  every  echelon  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  area.  The  inci- 
dence of  unemployment  is  tragically 
high:  the  degree  of  underemployment  in 
business  concerns  allied  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  textile  plants  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  plant  payrolls  is  alarming. 

Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
unlimited,  unrestricted  international 
trade  are  compelled  now  to  admit  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  so 
great  that  the  problem  can  no  longer  be 
di.sguised  or  casually  dismissed  as  one 
which,  if  left  alone,  will  ultimately  cure 
itself.  It  will  not  cure  itself.  The  pa- 
tient, through  no  fault  of  its  own,  is  ill. 
gravely  ill,  and  In  the  absence  of  imme- 
diate therapy,  the  prognosis  is  well-nigh 
hopeless. 

Many  American  industries  are  vic- 
tims of  the  unfair  competition  of  sub- 
standard wage  structures  abroad.  As 
the  statistics  quoted  by  previous  speak- 
ers demonstrate  beyond  cavil,  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries  are  high  on  the 
list  of  those  exposed  to  the  threat  of 
ultimate  extinction.  Since  their  ca.ses 
are.  in  many  respects,  typical,  these  in- 
dustries can  be  used  as  a  model  labora- 
tory to  test  the  workability  of  the  sys- 
tem recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Pastore  subcommittee.  II  the  system 
proves  in  practice  to  be  as  functional, 
fair,  and  effective  as  in  theory  it  prom- 
ises to  be.  it  might  appropriately  be 
utilized  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems of  other  industries. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  textile  industry  today  is 
btnng  gravely  undermined  and  imperiled 
by  this  Nation's  continued  blindness  to 
the  uncontrolled  importation  of  goods 
from  cheap-labor  countries. 

Although  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  ever-increasing  influx  of  foreign- 
produced  textiles  into  this  country. 

The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute.  Inc  .  reported  that  the  United 
States  imported  approximately  142  mil- 
lion square  yards  of  cotton  cloth  in  1958. 

These  imports  increased  sharply  to  242 
million  square  yards  in  1959 — nearly 
doubling  the  already  high  level  of  1958. 
Yet.  cotton  cloth  imix)rts  skyrocketed  to 
a  new  record  high  of  455  million  square 
yards  la.st  year. 

An  even  sharper  and  more  alarming 
rate  of  increase  is  seen  in  cotton  yam 
imports.  After  a  steep  rise  from  1958 
to  1959.  cotton  yarn  imports  shot  up 
from  about  1.4  million  pounds  in  1959 
to  15  1  million  pounds  in  1960. 

No  fiber  or  fabric  of  the  U.S.  textile 
industry  is  immune  from  this  depressing 
onrush  of  unfair  foreign  competition. 
Imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  more 
than  doubled  from  about  5  million 
pounds  in  1958  to  more  than  11  million 
pounds  in  1959.  This  level  was  main- 
tained last  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  textile  industry — 
which  is  rated  second  only  to  steel  in 
our  defense  setup — has  been  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

More  than  800  textile  plants  in  the 
United  States  have  been  forced  out  of 


business  in  the  postwar  years  by  unfair 
competition  provided  by  foreign  mills 
whose  rate  of  employee  pay  would  be  il- 
legal  in  this  Nation. 

This  ominous  decline  is  of  particular 
concern  to  my  own  State.  The  textile 
industry  employs  approximately  100,000 
Georgians.  This  industry  provides  more 
jobs  th.m  any  other  industry  in  my  State. 

Inequitable  tariffs  and  quotas  also  have 
cost  the  U.S.  textile  industry  its  histori- 
cal position  as  the  leading  provider  of 
textile  goods  on  the  world  market. 

The  United  States  exported  textile 
goods  valued  at  $1.4  billion  in  1947.  and 
absorbed  S366  million  worth  of  foreign- 
made  textile  goods.  By  1957,  these  textile 
exports  had  dropped  to  $667  million, 
but  imports  had  increased  to  $635  mil- 
lion. In  1958.  textile  imports  surpa.ssed 
exports.  Imports  totaled  $636  million, 
and  exports  dwindled  to  only  S600  mil- 
lion. 

The  importation  of  textile  manufac- 
tures soared  to  $932  million  last  year 
while  textile  exports  totaled  $694  mil- 
lion— a  net  import  balance  of  $238  mil- 
lion worth  of  textile  products. 

We  could  not  have  lost  our  longstand- 
ing position  as  the  world's  leading  pro- 
vider of  textile  products  had  it  not  l^een 
for  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
after  World  War  II.  encouraged  and  even 
subsidized  foreign  manufacturers  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  textile  producers. 

Prior  tO  the  po.<=t-World  War  II  years, 
our  textile  industry  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  imports  because  other  countries 
lacked  our  know-how,  our  machinery 
and  our  mass-production  innovations. 
Thus  there  was  no  loud  outcry  when  we 
began  relaxing  tariff  rates  and  quotas 
during  the  1930's. 

Aft-er  World.  War  II,  however,  this 
Government,  often  under  the  guise  of 
"foreign  aid."  began  sending  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  equipment  and  machin- 
ery to  Japan.  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

These  countries  began  using  American- 
made  machinery  and  equipment  to  pro- 
duce huge  quantities  of  textile  goods 
priced  well  below  the  lowest  figures  our 
own  producers  could  charge.  For  our 
foreign  competitors  adopted  our  system 
of  streamlined  production— but  not  our 
system  of  high  wages,  shorter  work  hours 
and  better  working  conditions. 

Further,  the  value  of  our  exports  is 
inflated  by  the  subsidies,  grants-in-aid, 
and  credits  that  we  give  foreign  com- 
petitors. The  U.S.  Government,  for  ex- 
ample, continues  to  pursue  a  two-price 
cotton  program  under  which  domestic 
mills  must  pay  25  percent  more  for  raw 
cotton  than  the  special  export  prices 
provided  to  foreign  mills. 

Our  cotton  is  sold  to  Japan  at  6  cents 
a  pound  less  than  American  spinners 
pay — and  the  Government  has  just  re- 
cently increased  this  unfair  differential 
to  8'2  cents  a  pound.  And  we  accept 
our  pay  m  foreign  currencies,  giving  fur- 
ther advantages  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

•  In  the  meantime,  of  course.  American 
textile  manufacturers  must  continue  to 
foot  their  own  bills,  buy  their  own  ma- 
chinery, pay  full  price  for  raw  materials 


and  meet  persistent  lalwr  demands  for 
higher  wages  and  more  fringe  benefits. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  United 
States  discontinue  accepting  foreign  im- 
ports. Such  an  unwise  decision  might 
nudge  some  of  these  countries  into  the 
Communist  orbit. 

But  we  must  impose  tighter  restric- 
tions of  imports,  not  only  in  the  textile 
field,  but  in  all  fields  from  steel  to  base- 
ball gloves  and  cigarette  lighters.  I 
frankly  cannot  understand  why  anyone 
would  oppose  regulating  foreign  com- 
merce, vmder  these  circumstances.  We 
regulate  competition  within  our  own 
country  to  preserve  it — not  to  destroy  it. 
We  can  accept  and  abi;orb  a  large 
volume  of  imports.  But  we  cannot  allow 
the  present  trend  to  continue  without 
running  the  risk  of  destroying  our  own 
economy. 

1  am  in  favor  of  a  sound  and  sensible 
reciproral  trade  agreement  that  works 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  sides 
I  do  not  advocate  that  we  return  to  the 
protectionist  policy  of  another  era. 

But  neither  do  I  advocate  the  other 
extreme  by  which  in  effect  we  subsidize 
foreign  manufacturers  wliile  penalizing 
the  free  enterprise  system  under  which 
the  Nation  achieved  greatness  and  un- 
precedented wealth. 

In  sum,  our  entire  UirifT  and  quoU 
program  must  be  revised  to  afford  equal 
protection  to  American  textile  producers 

The  handwriting   is  on   the  wall 

Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Vinson!,  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  tragic  plight  of  the  textile 
Industry,   and    particularly    the    woolen 
and  worsted  manufacturers.     He  has  at 
long  last  touched  upon  one  of  the  very 
basic  reasons  for  the  so-called  depressed 
areas  and  surplus  labor  communities  in 
this  Nation.     In  my  district  we  not  only 
produce  wool  in  large  quantities,  but  also 
have   there   located   the   only   surviving 
woolen  and  worsted  mill  in  the  Middle 
West.     While  woolen  and  worsted  mills 
are  closing  all  over  the  Nation,  last  year 
alone  61  million  yards  of  woolen  fabrics 
were  imported   into  the  United  States. 
This  is  enough  fabric  to  keep  between  60 
and  70  mills  operating  the  year  round 
The  well-being  of  American  Industry  is 
vital  to  the  economic  health  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  prosperity  of  wage  earners 
and   business,   but   this   industry,   along 
with  many  others  such  eus  rubber,  zinc, 
storage  batteries,  furs— to  name  a  few  iii 
my  district  alone— can  no  longer  com- 
pete successfully  with  low-wage  imports 
which  have  become  a  clear  and  pi-esent 
dancrer  to  the  industries  mentioned  and 
to   our   national   security   and    welfare. 
These  industries  have  modernized  their 
plants,    improved    their    efficiency,    in- 
vested huge  sums   in  their   businesses, 
and  now  face  economic  ruin  by  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  imports  at  prices 
below     the     American     manufacturers' 
costs.    If  we  act  now  we  can  save  these 
American   industries,  provide   jobs   and 
wages,  reduce  unemployment,  and  elimi- 
nate the  need  to  appropriate  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  as  aid  and  rede- 
velopment   for    labor    surplus    areas    in 
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this  Nation.  Hugre  sums  for  redevelop- 
ment provide  relief  for  the  effect  of  these 
imports,  while  action  in  this  field  will 
remove  the  cause,  and  I  again  commend 
my  colleague  from  Georgia  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  their  efforts  in  this  field  which 
is  so  basic  to  the  welfare  of  America.  I 
would  like  to  ass<x:iate  myself  with  the 
purpases  outlined  so  ably  by  Congress- 
man Vinson. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
briefly  show  some  of  the  effects  which 
the  increase  in  foreign  textile  importa- 
tion has  had  in  my  district,  Wisconsin's 
First. 

In  1950  the  First  District  of  Wisconsin 
had  13  manufacturers  of  textile  prod- 
ucts: today  there  are  9.  In  addition  one 
of  the  remaining  finns  is  sharply  cur- 
tailing its  employment.  This  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  largest. 

The  areas  which  have  been  most  af- 
fected are  those  which  now  are  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  unemployment.  The 
basic  problem  of  unemployment  cannot 
be  entirely  contril)uted  to  the  loss  of 
some  textile  jobs.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  lo.'^s  of  these  facilities  has.  and  will 
continue  to  have,  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  the  areas  deprived 
of  these  jobs.  Thi.;  loss  is  not  only  felt 
by  those  who  have  lost  their  means  of 
livelihood.  When  an  industry  closes  its 
doors  every  merchant  who  services  these 
people  suffers  loss.  The  local  tax  rolls 
are  depleted.  In  actuality,  the  general 
economic  complexion  of  a  community  is 
caused  to  degenerate. 

Another  aspect  of  this  force  upon  the 
industry  of  the  district  which  I  represent 
are  the  problems  caused  by  diversifica- 
tion. One  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
in  my  district  has  told  me  he  is  going 
to  purchase  more  and  more  of  his  uncut 
fabrics  on  the  foreign  market  instead  of 
producing  them  himself.  He  will  proceed 
to  make  finished  garments  from  this 
material.  He  now  employs  200  people 
making  uncut  fabric,  but  if  he  makes 
finished  products  from  his  own  material 
he  cannot  compete  with  foreign  imports. 
Nearly  all  of  these  200  people  are  skilled 
in  the  uncut  fabric  field.  However,  this 
skill  will  be  of  no  value  to  them  as  this 
manufacturer  changes  the  orientation 
of  his  operations.  This  individual  says 
he  is  sorry  this  mu.st  come  about,  but  to 
stay  in  business  these  moves  must  be 
made. 

These  people  are  caught  in  the  in- 
famous cost-price  squeeze.  They  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  market  by  the 
foreign  imports.  This  merchandise  is 
being  manufactured  in  countries  where 
U.S.  foreign  aid  has  been  used  to 
assist  in  the  revitalization  of  indus- 
try. The  money  to  support  these  pro- 
grams has  come  from  the  taxes  levied 
upon  the  incomes  of  the  very  people  who 
now  face  unemployment.  I  feel  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  and 
maintain  our  domestic  market  for  these 
so  very  generous  people. 

This  body  is  well  aware  of  the  many 
constructive  proposals  made  to  alleviate 
this  unpardonable  burden  upon  one  seg- 
ment of  America's  economy.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  dis- 


tinguished  colleagues   urging    remedial 
action  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  congratulate  my  beloved  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  for  his 
statement  on  the  need  for  restrictions 
on  foreign  textile  imports  at  this  time. 
He  has  proposed  a  quota  system,  by 
country  and  category,  and  has  explained 
why  the  President  would  be  justified  in 
using  his  powers  under  the  national  se- 
curity provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  to  establish  such  a  system. 

It  is  significant  that  this  proposal 
comes  from  one  who  has  supported  re- 
ciprocal trade  legislation  and  is  aware 
of  the  impact  of  our  trade  policy  on  for- 
eign countries  like  Japan,  which  must 
export  to  live.  I  also  have  favored  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  and  hope  that 
it  will  be  continued.  But  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  if 
America  is  to  foster  the  free  world  s  eco- 
nomic growth,  it  is  essential  that  Ameri- 
can industries  be  healthy  and  growing, 
in  order  that  we  may  aid  the  orderly 
industrial  development  of  other  free 
people. 

It  would  be  most  ill  advised  to  allow 
foreign  textile  imports  to  bring  ruin  to 
more  of  our  own  producers  and  thus 
worsen  the  present  unfavorable  trade 
balance  in  textiles,  increase  the  drain  on 
our  gold,  and  hurt  our  economy  when 
already  it  is  showing  certain  structural 
weaknesses.  My  hope  is  for  a  strong, 
vigorous  American  economy  enabling  us 
not  only  to  be  good  neighbors  in  the 
world  trade  community  but  to  continue 
helping  emerging  nations  find  a  better 
life  for  their  people. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
serious  problem  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  in  my  district  is  the  gradual  stran- 
gling of  the  textile,  garment,  and  apparel 
industries.  In  our  section,  without  Fed- 
eral aid.  we  have  established  many  small 
industries  which  have  kept  our  people 
from  living  in  a  depressed  area. 

Recently,  one  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
tivities which  has  saved  the  economy  of  a 
large  segment  of  people  in  Wilkes 
County,  Ga.,  had  a  blow.  This  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Tariff  Commission  when  it 
declined  to  give  escape  clause  relief  for 
domestic  plastic  rainwear  producers  who 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  imp)orts 
from  Japan.  This  industry,  started  in 
Washington,  Ga.,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Moses, 
president  of  Almar  Rainwear  Corp  ,  has 
afforded  employment  and  other  oppor- 
tunities for  people  who  had  left  agricul- 
tural pursuits  or  who  would  have  left 
Wilkes  County  and  proceeded  to  add 
themselves  to  already  highly  populated 
areas,  who  would  have  been  dislocated 
from  their  home  communities  and  might 
have  caused  employment  problems  else- 
where. Mr.  Moses  stated  that  only  be- 
cause of  diversification  in  the  total  busi- 
ness and  by  going  into  more  expensive 
fabrics  was  his  plant  able  to  continue  to 
operate  as  a  successful  venture.  If  the 
actual  volume  loss  in  plastic  raincoats 
to  domestic  manufacturers  brought  on  by 
imports  were  totaled  up.  the  figure  would 
be  something  fantastic. 


During  my  campaign  for  Congress  last 
summer  I  ran  across  a  number  of  star- 
tling facts  in  respect  to  the  small  indus- 
tries that  are  now  the  lifeblood  of  my 
district. 

Near  Elberton.  Ga..  in  a  small  com- 
munity which  had  always  been  a  pros- 
perous farming  community.  I  visited  a 
small,  countrj'.  general  merchandise 
store.  I  asked  the  owner  how  things 
were  going  and  he  said  that  because  of 
soil  bank  activities,  acreage  limitations 
on  cotton  and  other  factors  reducing 
farming  activities,  he  had  lost  some  trade 
but  that  a  sewing  plant  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  neighborhood  and  it  had 
been  a  source  of  local  payrolls  from 
which  his  business  had  drawn  profit. 
He  said  the  plant  across  the  road  had 
recently  slowed  down  and  offered  em- 
ployment for  only  about  three  days  in  a 
week.  He  reached  up  on  the  line  over 
the  counter  and  took  down  a  small  tx)ys 
white  knit  shirt  and  he  said,  'I  have 
this  shirt  and  can  sell  it  for  $1."  He 
showed  me  the  label  was  from  a  country 
outside  of  the  United  Stales.  He  then 
reached  over  on  the  counter  and  showed 
me  another  boys  shirt  comparable  to 
the  one  already  demonstrated  and  he 
said,  "I  cannot  sell  this  shirt  for  less 
than  $1.50  and  make  the  same  profit  as 
I  do  on  the  first  one."  Then  he  stated 
that,  surprisingly  enough,  tlie  more  ex- 
pensive shirt  was  made  across  the  road 
from  him.  His  conclusion  was  also  re- 
vealing. He  said  that  the  same  people 
who  worked  on  the  shirt  across  the  road 
were  no  different  from  otlier  people  and 
when  they  came  in  to  buy  items  of  cloth- 
ing or  other  merchandise  they  bought  the 
one  that  cost  the  least. 

There  is  a  similar  sewing  plant  in 
Taliaferro  County,  Ga.,  which  hereto- 
fore was  one  of  our  most  prosperous 
farming  counties.  With  the  decline  in 
agricultural  output  and  acreage,  tliis 
county  has  lost  almost  half  of  its  pop- 
ulation in  the  last  10  years.  It  has  only 
one  real  industry  in  its  confines  and  that 
is  a  branch  of  a  garment  plant  that 
operates  some  25  miles  away.  Because 
of  competition  from  cheap  foreign  goods, 
this  plant  is  also,  in  its  parent  office  and 
in  its  branch  in  Taliaferro  County,  oper- 
ating only  part  time. 

These  examples  can  be  multiplied  over 
and  over  again  in  the  10th  District  and 
are  commencing  to  create  a  serious  em- 
ployment problem. 

We  have  talked  in  the  Congress  re- 
cently about  assisting  depressed  areas  by 
granting  a  Federal  subsidy  of  $300  mil- 
lion. In  our  efforts  to  assist  the  textile 
industry,  we  are  not  asking  for  any 
Federal  outlay  of  money  but  merely  for 
a  chance  for  free  enterprise  to  survive 
because  of  competitive  methods  which 
Americans  cannot  afford  to  meet.  The 
reasons  advanced  for  the  ability  of  for- 
eign-made goods  to  come  on  American 
markets  at  a  cheaper  price  is  the  low  cost 
of  human  labor  which  goes  into  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  these  competitive 
commodities.  I  would  not  advocate  the 
reduction  of  our  high  standard  of  living 
and  our  high  rate  of  wages  so  as  to 
compete    with    substandard    conditions 
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and  almost  slavery  conditions  in  foreign 
countries. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
remedy  is  for  the  Government  of  the 
Unitsd  States,  in  its  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  to  take  a  hand  and 
provide  some  regulation  in  a  field  whicn 
has  always  been  acknowledged  as  a  field 
1.1  which  the  Government  should  oper- 
ate. We  must  act  before  it  is  too  late 
and  thousands  of  people  are  put  out  of 
work  or  must  move  for  job  opportu- 
nities. This  is  better  than  to  plead  later 
for  a  subsidy  as  a  depressed  area. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  known  my  interests  in  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  and  indicate  my 
support  of  its  fight  to  overcome  a  dan- 
gerous and  burdening  import  situation. 

I  am  reliably  advi.sed  that  cotton-cloth 
imports  in  the  United  States  in  1960  were 
more  than  twice  those  in  1959.  This  is 
alarming,  particularly  when  it  appears 
that  our  domestic  textile  output  is  being 
so  curtailed  by  import  influences  as  to 
make  it  now  appear  that  filling  our  mili- 
tary needs  in  an  emergency  situation 
would  be  extremely  difficult. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  and 
telegrams  in  recent  weeks  from  genuinely 
concerned  textile  and  garment  manufac- 
turers in  my  congressional  district  urging 
me  to  assist  in  placing  strong  restrictions 
on  textile  imports. 

I  have  met  and  di.scussed  this  crisis 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  are  in  agree- 
ment that  action  in  some  form  is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  textile 
imports  have  created  an  intolerable  com- 
petitive situation  for  our  own  American 
producers.  There  has  been  no  abatement 
in  the  sharply  rising  levels  of  textile  im- 
ports from  low-wage  foreign  manufac- 
turers. The  domestic  result,  as  we  are 
all  now  seeing,  has  been  widespread  tex- 
tile shutdowns  and  layoffs. 

This  trend  must  be  halted,  and  I  have 
assured  my  constituents  and  other 
Members  of  the  North  Carolina  congres- 
sional delegation  of  my  anxiousness  to 
help  remedy  this  unfortunate  situation. 

The  trend  in  the  textile  industry  has 
been  vividly  unmistakable.  Not  only  is 
the  import  level  at  a  record  high,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  is  such  that,  if  it  con- 
tinues unchecked,  foreign  production 
will  ultimately  destroy  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

No  one  can  honestly  blame  foreign 
manufacturers  for  attempting  to  corner 
as  much  of  the  American  market  as  pos- 
sible. T>iey  are  businessmen,  too,  and 
are  anxious  to  sell  the  articles  they  man- 
ufacture. 

However,  the  situation  in  the  textile 
realm  is  now  close  to  being  out  of  hand. 
The  Japanese  industry  is  pushing  for 
larger  quotas  of  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  to  keep  Hong  Kong  pro- 
ducers from  overtaking  them  in  the 
American  market. 

Our  textile  workers  deem  it  most  un- 
fair to  suffer  unemployment  and  shorter 
hours  while  their  foreign  competitors 
are  supplying  so  much  of  the  American 
market. 


I  therefore  wish  to  make  clear  my  de- 
sire to  see  the  import  balance  improved 
substantially  and  rapidly.  The  solution, 
I  believe,  is  the  establishment  of  import 
quotas  by  country  and  by  category. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 

1  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson  1 
and  my  colleagues  for  a  very  interesting 
and  enlightening  discussion  of  the  effect 
of  imports  upon  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries  in  the  United  States  and  to 
associate  myself  with  the  discussion. 

The  apparel  industry  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  economy  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri,  and  my 
concern  of  the  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  industry  of  imports  is  amplified  by 
the  fact  that  our  lead  mining  industry 
is  seriously  depressed  due  to  excessive 
importations  of  lead.  I  do  hope  that  the 
action  taken  to  save  our  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  will  be  stronger  than  the 
insignificant  quota  impositions  that  were 
used  to  assist  the  ailing  lead  mining  in- 
dustry. In  the  case  of  lead,  the  quotas 
came  too  late  and  were  too  liberal  to 
materially  aid  the  industry.  This  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  that  imports  are  now 
providing  almost  60  percent  of  the  an- 
nual United  States  lead  requirements. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues that  immediate  action  must  be 
taken  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the.se 

2  great  industries  employing  2,100.000 
Americans.  Our  present  trade  policies 
can  only  lead  to  chaos;  they  must  be 
altered. 

Certainly,  our  foreign  friends  cannot 
validly  object  to  a  firm  system  of  quotas 
that  will  assure  our  manufacturers  of 
their  fair  and  proper  share  of  the 
market  in  view  of  the  serious  threat  of 
extinction  which  our  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  are  facing. 

I  also  hope  that  my  colleagues  are 
equally  concerned  over  the  deplorable 
conditions  existing  in  our  domestic  min- 
ing industries. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
studies  of  the  problems  currently  beset- 
ting the  American  textile  industry  have 
been  made.  All  of  them  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  ur- 
gent action  by  the  proper  agencies  of 
Government. 

This  industry,  with  the  closely  related 
apparel  industry,  employs  more  than  9 
million  persons  in  the  United  States.  In 
wages  and  purchases,  it  pumps  billions 
of  dollars  of  revenue  into  our  economy. 
In  recent  years,  however,  this  industry 
has  come  under  attack  at  home  and 
abroad  from  the  low -wage  areas  of  the 
world. 

American  producers  are  unable  to 
meet  the  competition  of  low  wages  and 
long  hours  from  oriental  countries.  Un- 
der these  conditions  we  face  the  loss  of 
this  essential  industry.  American  work- 
ers and  their  employers  do  not  ask  for 
a  protective  shield  behind  which  they 
can  hide  from  the  realities  of  world 
commerce.  But  they  do  ask  and  are 
entitled  to  have  market  conditions  of 
fair  competition.  I  am  convinced  that, 
given  this,  American  ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness can  meet  competition  from 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


I  am  concerned  that  we,  who  are  in  a 
position  to  act,  do  not  stand  aside  and  in 
effect  underwrite  the  ruin  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  jobs. 

I  urge  most  strongly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment establish  coumtry-by-country 
quotas  for  each  commodity  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  subcommittee  re- 
port "Problems  of  the  Domestic  Textile 
Industry." 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
consideration  will  be  given  to  imposing 
country  by  country,  category  by  cate- 
gory quotas  on  textile  imports.  In  my 
opinion  the  American  textile  industry 
finds  itself  in  a  critical  position.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation if  the  industry  is  to  survive. 

May  I  point  out  that  imports  of  tex- 
tiles have  grown  from  about  73  percent 
of  exports  in  1954  to  170  percent  of  ex- 
ports today.  Meanwhile  textile  con- 
sumption has  declined:  cotton  goods,  to 
cite  one  example,  from  30  9  pounds  per 
capita  in  1950  to  23  8  pounds  in  1960. 

As  a  result.  838  cotton  textile  mills 
were  liquidated  between  1947  and  1960. 
Unemployment  in  the  textile  industry  re- 
sulting in  large  measure  from  import 
competition  is  e.stimated  at  225,000. 

Hourly  earnings  in  textiles  average 
about  30  percent  under  those  of  manu- 
facturing workers  in  general,  yet  they 
cannot  be  increased  because  our  textile 
industry  already  finds  it  impossible  to 
compete  with  low-wage,  modern  indus- 
tries from  other  countries  in  our  do- 
mestic and  in  many  foreign  markets. 

Textile  industry  profits  continually 
range  below  the  average  for  manufactur- 
ing as  a  whole.  They  were  3  percent 
lower  in  the  third  quarter  of  1960. 

Small  wonder  that  we  cannot  compete 
when  one  realizes  that  in  foreign  coun- 
tries our  cotton  can  be  purchased  at  8 
cents  a  pound  advantage  over  our 
domestic  mills. 

Foreiern  nations  are  establishing  tex- 
tile industries  geared  not  to  their  own 
markets,  but  to  the  lush  American  mar- 
ket. It  is  uneconomic  and  unfair  even 
to  them  not  to  limit  the  quantity  of  tex- 
tiles they  can  export  to  us.  I  say  this 
because  it  is  to  the  longrun  advantage 
of  such  countries  to  establish  industries 
which  contribute  more  to  their  own  de- 
velopment than  to  rely  on  industries 
which  contribute  only  temporarily  to 
solving  their  own  economic  problems. 

Our  textile  industry  ranks  next  to  steel 
as  essential  for  our  defense.  It  is  man- 
datory that  we  keep  it  strong. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  import  quotas 
would  not  be  unfair.  They  would  tend 
to  equalize  the  p>osition  of  our  domestic 
textile  industry  in  competition  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

At  present  there  is  little  Incentive  for 
increased  investment  and  modernization 
in  the  industry.  Research  and  develop- 
ment are  falling  behind.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  something  must  be  done  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

Although  other  actions  might  be  taken 
to  alleviate  the  serious  financial  condi- 
tion of  our  textile  industry,  the  real  solu- 
tion is  country  by  country,  and  category 
by  category  quotas  on  imports.  My 
belief  is  that  we  should  establish  such 
quotas  by  country  and  by  category. 
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The  Cabinet  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  this  problem  has  been  studying 
the  matter  and  it  is  hoped  that  action 
soon  will  be  taken  to  help  assist  the  tex- 
tile industry.  It  }«cms  to  me  that  the 
remedy  which  1  Iiave  suggested  is  the 
course  that  we  should  follow.  There 
should  not  be  a  delay  in  adopting  a 
country-by-country,  category-by-cate- 
gory  quota  system  in  the  textile  field. 
This  I  am  sure  will  be  of  benefit  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
more  than  ever  before,  grave  concern  is 
being  expressed  throughout  the  land 
over  the  serious  impact  of  imports  on 
many  American  industries.  In  the  dec- 
ade from  1950  to  1960  merchandise  im- 
ports have  increa.'jed  by  more  than  65 
percent.  While  this  increase  during  the 
decade  has  not  bei?n  as  large  as  the  in- 
crease in  exports  or  in  gra«:s  national 
product,  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  concentrated  among  certain  prod- 
ucts, with  serious  consequences  to  pro- 
ducers of  the  same  or  similar  products 
here  at  home.  I  should  like  to  refer 
sijecifically  to  four  industries  that  are  of 
particular  importance  to  the  people  in 
my  congressional  district  and  that  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  imports  from 
abroad:  leather  footwear,  petroleum, 
shirts,  and  machinery.  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  each  of  uhem  in  turn. 

LOTIIEE     rOCTWEAX 

More  than  2,500  people  In  my  district 
are  employed  directly  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  footwear.  This  is  an 
industry  which  ha.';  felt  the  full  brunt  of 
import  competition.  Imports  of  leather 
footwear  increased  from  22,278,000  pair 
a  year  in  1959  to  26,990.000  pair  in  1960, 
an  increa.se  of  20  percent  in  a  single  year. 
The  imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  have 
grown  from  slightly  more  than  1  percent 
of  domestic  production  In  1954  to  about 
4.4  percent  in  1S60.  The  nimiber  of 
pairs  of  women's,  misses*,  children's,  and 
infants'  leather  shoes  imported  in  1959 
was  over  12  times  as  large  as  in  1954  and 
about  2  "2  times  as  large  as  in  1957,  while 
for  men's  and  boys  shoes  the  comparable 
figures  were  8  times  and  2  times.  De- 
tailed statl.stics  for  1960  are  not  yet  avail- 
able In  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  shoes  declined  by  5.5  percent 
from  1959  to  1960.  and  that  our  exports 
dropped  by  9  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

In  December  1959  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  that  it  saw  no  Indi- 
cation of  any  halt  In  the  increase  of  shoe 
Imports;  in  fact,  it  stated: 

There  Is  good  rea.son  to  believe  that  shoe 
ImportB  during  I960  will  be  10  percent  high- 
er than  In  1959. 

About  double  this  increa.se  actually 
occurred.  Standards  and  Poors  Indus- 
try Surreys  estimates  that  imports 
could  reach  37  million  pairs  in  1961. 

PETBOLrtTM 

Petroleum  impoi-ts,  too,  have  made  se- 
rious inroads  on  our  local  oil  industry. 
My  district  has  a  good  share  of  Illinois* 
92  establishments  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of  petroleum  and  coal  products. 

Today  the  United  States  has  an  excess 
producing  capacity  of  3  million  barrels 


daily,  equal  to  about  40  percent  of  actual 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  impwrts 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  in- 
creased from  S829  million  in  1954  to  a 
peak  of  $1,636  million  In  1958;  in  1959 
they  totaled  $1,529  million.  In  the  years 
1954-58  domestic  production  of  crude 
petroleum   rose  only   4   percent. 

Our  oil  industry  has  been  in  poor  eco- 
nomic health  since  1957.  Between  1946 
and  1957  demand  increased  by  about  5 
percent  per  year;  in  1958  there  was  no 
increase.  Since  that  time  demand  has 
risen  about  3  percent  per  annum.  Over 
the  next  decade  demand  will  probably 
rise  by  only  alx)ut  3  to  3I2  percent  per 
year,  which  means  adjustment  to  a 
slower  increase  by  our  oil  industry-  and 
an  oversupply — with  consequent  low- 
ered prices — until  this  adjustment  is 
completed.  It  is  estimated  that  oil  de- 
mand during  1961  will  increase  only 
from  2  to  2.5  percent.  Surpluses  have 
also  resulted  from  extensive  drilling  pro- 
grams, from  attempting  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  because  of  unsettled  world 
conditions  and  because  refiners  tend  to 
produce  more  oil  than  is  necessary  in 
order  that  they  might  reduce  unit  costs 
of  production. 

How  can  an  industry  which  is  operat- 
ing below  capacity  but  still  with  surplus 
production  compete  with  a  flood  of  im- 
ports? Naturally  costs  of  production 
are  higher  when  excess  capacity  is  un- 
used. Large  surpluses  abroad  indicate 
that  excessive  imports  might  cause  a 
break  in  U.S.  crude  oil  prices.  Estimates 
for  1961  production  show  little  allevia- 
tion for  this  situation.  It  is  true  that 
the  Government  has  an  oil  import  con- 
trol program,  but  there  have  been  several 
increases  in  the  quotas  since  they  were 
set.  On  March  10.  1961.  oil  import 
quotas  were  increased  to  461,427  barrels 
a  day  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  an 
increase  of  about  10  percent  over  the 
then  current  rate. 

In  my  opinion.  Alvin  C.  Hope,  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation, best  pictured  the  situation  when 
he  pointed  out  that  the  price  of  crude  oil 
had  dropped  to  near  the  1953  level  while 
the  price  of  finished  steel  has  gone  up  to 
37  percent  since  1953;  wages  have  in- 
creased 30  percent;  oil  field  machinery 
has  risen  26  percent  and  oil  well  casings 
costs  have  jumped  41  percent.  Small 
wonder  that  oil  finding  activity  has 
shown  a  marked  decline. 

Naturally  this  affects  Illinois'  oil  in- 
dustry. Our  petroleum  and  coal  prod- 
ucts industry  employs  16,625  persons. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  export  petroleum 
products,  fuels,  lubricating  oils,  and  ^o 
forth,  we  must  import  crude  oils  for  the 
production  of  our  exports.  Our  v  idual 
fuel  oil  must  compete  with  that 
"dumped"  on  the  America  market  at  low 
prices.  So  long  as  high  taxes,  high 
wages  and  high  costs  of  materials  exist, 
our  dome.stic  industry  is  faced  with  an 
almost  insuperable  problem  in  competing 
with  imports  much  of  which  are  virtually 
dumped  in  our  markets.  Ever  since  the 
Suez  crisis  there  has  been  a  glut  of  crude 
oil  which  has  naturally  been  accom- 
p>anled  with  rapidly  increasing  supplies 
of  residual  fuel  oil  which  has  resulted  in 
low  prices  and  has  not  only  affected  our 


domestic  oil  industry  unfavorably  but 
has  also  had  an  injurious  effect  on  our 
domestic  coal  industry. 

SHIRT    MAITOFACTURES 

Approximately  5,775  persons  in  Illinois 
apparel  and  related  products  industry 
worked  for  firms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  and  boys'  furnishings 
in  1956.  Imports  into  the  United  States 
of  men's  and  boys'  shirts  and  nightwear 
totaled  $6.9  million  in  1956.  In  19G0  im- 
ports of  men's  and  boys'  shirts  totaled 
$14.4  milUon.  In  1959  the  execuUve 
board  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  reported  that  im- 
ports of  shirts  had  increased  eightfold 
since  1954  most  of  the  increase  coming 
from  the  Far  East.  They  continued  to 
increase  in  1960,  although  the  rate  of 
increase  declined.  This  may  sound  like 
a  small  amount,  but  from  March  to 
September  1959  imports  of  cotton  shirts 
from  Hong  Kong  alone  increased  six- 
fold. With  Japan  we  have  set  a  quota 
on  imports  of  cotton  shirts  at  a  level 
above  1  million  dozen  a  year.  The  seg- 
ment of  Hong  Kong  producers  agreeable 
to  a  quota  have  demanded  a  figure 
higher  than  that  of  Japan.  Present  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  ratio  of  imports 
from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  equals  12 
percent  of  U.S.  production.  Fears  have 
been  expressed  that  Japanese  and  Hong 
Kong  quotas  will  be  ineffective  because 
other  low-cost  areas  such  as  Formosa. 
Portugal,  and  Spain  will  immediately 
increase  their  exports  to  us.  In  1958. 
1.5  million  dozen  shirts  were  imported; 
the  total  for  1959  jumped  to  2.41  million 
dozen. 

Apparently  we  need  a  worldwide  quota 
or  some  equalization  of  cost  legislation 
to  permit  our  shirt  producers  to  compete 
with  these  low-cost  foreign  producers. 
The  Clothing  Workers*  report  I  have 
cited  above  warned  that  many  thousands 
of  jobs  in  the  textile  industry  are  in 
jeopardy  and  I  believe  it. 

MACHINKST 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  is  a 
heavy  exporter  of  machinery.  However, 
in  recent  years  imports  have  been  grow- 
ing. In  the  single  year  between  1958 
and  1959  they  rose  from  $472  million  to 
$656  million  or  by  39  percent.  In  the 
same  period  exports  remained  almost 
stable.  One  source  has  estimated  that 
35  to  40  percent  of  U.S.  machine  tool 
purchases  come  from  abroad.  Much  of 
the  increase  is  the  result  of  more  mod- 
ern, lower  cost  foreign  industries  rebuilt 
since  World  War  II,  many  of  them  with 
the  financial  and  technical  aid  of  the 
United  States.  One  source  estimates  the 
cost  of  foreign  machine  tools  at  about 
60  percent  of  American-made  tools.  Not 
only  do  their  products  come  in  as  im- 
ports and  compete  with  domestic  in- 
dustries but  they  also  compete  with  our 
exporters  in  foreign  markets.  Tempo- 
rarily, in  1960.  our  export  business  in- 
creased substantially  because  we  were 
able  to  make  much  quicker  delivery  than 
our  competitors.  Small  wonder,  because 
we  have  been  operating  at  only  60  per- 
cent of  capacity  with  a  small  backlog  of 
orders. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Illinois'  share  of  U.S. 
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exports  of  nonelectrical  machinery  is 
one-seventh  of  the  national  total. 
About  11  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
trical machinery  output  is  located  in 
Illinois.  Her  machinery  industry  thus  is 
affected  by  increased  imports,  such  as 
1959  witnessed  in  industrial,  office  and 
printing  machinery  and  in  electrical 
apparatus  imports.  Furthermore,  our 
machinery  industry  is  experiencing  more 
and  more  difficulty  in  competing  in 
world  markets. 

One  pertinent  example  is  the  recent 
award  of  a  contract  to  Mitsubishi  Shoji 
Kaisha,  Ltd..  of  Japan  for  a  number  of 
towing  locomotives  to  be  used  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  It  is  true  that  the 
Japanese  bid  was  well  under  the  lowest 
American  bid.  that  of  the  Plymouth. 
Ohio.  Locomotive  Works.  Perhaps  this 
is  good  business,  but  I  quarrel  with  the 
idea  that  the  Japanese  were  awarded 
thp  contract  through  fair  and  free  com- 
petition. Our  laws  impose  burdensome 
production  costs  upon  business  which,  to- 
gether with  our  high  wages,  makes  the 
term  "free  and  fair  competition"  a 
mockery 

Duns  Review  has  recently  completed 
a  survey  of  the  effects  of  imports  on  our 
economy.  Both  the  members*  of  their 
presidents  panel — representing  175  of 
the  Nation's  leading  companies — and  a 
random  selection  of  300  small  manufac- 
turers expect  more  serious  competition 
from  foreign  imports  in  the  next  5  years. 

Most  of  the  panel  members  and  the 
smaller  companies  polled  believe  that 
lower  labor  costs,  less  overhead,  foreign 
government  export  subsidies,  and  low- 
ocean  freight  rates  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  costs.  Many  trace  it  pri- 
marily to  lower  wage  costs  although 
there  is  diversity  of  opinion  here.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  close  to  40  percent  of 
the  presidents  of  large  corporations  on 
the  panel  reported  that  they  plan  to 
launch  more  foreign  operations:  licens- 
ing arrangements,  new  plants  and  ex- 
panded facilities  abroad,  joint  opera- 
tions with  oversea  manufacturers,  and 
purchase  of  forei^'n  concerns.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  are  located  in 
Illinois  nor  how  many — if  any — are  in 
my  district,  but  I  do  know  that  this 
means  the  export  of  jobs  from  our 
borders  and  import  competition.  The 
smaller  businesses  must  rely  on  in- 
creased efficiency,  new  products,  auto- 
mation, and  greater  production.  The 
increase  in  import.s  of  finished  manu- 
factures, which  in  1950  constituted  about 
18  percent  of  total  consumption  imports, 
accounted  for  about  34  percent  of  import 
transactions  in  1959.  Together  with 
semimanufactures  they  accounted  for 
over  half  of  U.S.  imports  by  value.  This 
is  a  grave  portent  for  my  congressional 
district  and  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  feel  that  con- 
crete action  should  be  taken  immediately 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  petroleum  industry, 
the  shirt  industry,  and  the  machinery 
industry. 


THE  TRADE   AGREEMENTS   ACT 

Mr.    NELSEN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Maine  I  Mr.  McIntireI  may  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  profound  concern  to  the 
discussion  of  the  escape  clause,  and  while 
there  does  not  appear  much  to  be  added. 
I  have  a  few  observations  to  make. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  escape  clause 
the  words  .<;poken  by  my  colleagues  have 
gone  right  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  es- 
cape clause  has  not  functioned  to  relieve 
the  distress  that  has,  through  foreign 
imports,  come  to  visit  with  many  of  our 
domestic  industries. 

This  has,  indeed,  proved  a  disappoint- 
ing development,  for  the  escape  clau.sc 
was  heralded  as  a  unique  characteristic 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  that  would 
provide  continuing  good  health  for  our 
industries  here  at  home.  In  fact,  con- 
gressional committees  holding  hearings 
on  this  trade  le^i.slation  were  advised  by 
proponents  of  the  escape  clause  that 
under  this  provision  no  industry  would 
be  badly  hurt,  because  great  care  is  al- 
ways exercised  before  a  trade  agreement 
is  made.  These  committees  were  also 
assured  that  if  it  should  develop  that 
imports  were  to  rise  too  rapidly  and  to 
cause  distress  and  injury,  the  escape 
clause  would  be  brought  into  operation 
to  relieve  the  pain  in  good  time. 

Against  the  background  of  these  as- 
surances, the  Congress  and  our  domes- 
tic industries  supported  and  accepted 
the  concept  of  the  escape  clause. 

The  record,  however,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  escape  clau.se,  has  proved 
highly  disappointing,  and  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  there  has  been  a  widening 
gap  between  the  hopes  for  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  escape  clause.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  barely  over  10  percent 
of  the  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  the  escape 
clause  have  resulted  in  a  duty  increase, 
certainly  not  a  very  inspiring  record  of 
achievement. 

The  ba-sic  law  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934 — section  l^a) — pro- 
vides that  before  a  trade  agreement  has 
'  been  entered  into  it  must  be  found  "as  a 
fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  bur- 
dening and  restricting  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States." 

This  is  commonly  known  as  the  peril- 
point  provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  but  here  again  the  operation  of  this 
legal  aspect  has  left  much  to  be  desired. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
certain  import  commodities  reflecting  a 
high  import  rate  have  made  their  way 
to  the  bargaining  list  and  qualified  for 
a  reduced  tariff  rate.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  a  greater  acceleration  of  al- 
ready highly  accelerated  imports,  and 
greater  grief  for  our  manufacturers  at 
home. 

Our  American  economy  has  reaped  a 
harvest  of  economic  negatives  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  ineffectual  function  of 


these  supposed  protective  features  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Home  industries 
increasingly  have  gone  down  the  drain, 
unemployment  figures  have  tended 
steadily  upward,  and  our  gold  has 
streamed  out  of  country  into  foreign 
lands. 

It  is  indeed  a  .sorry  realization,  but  it 
almost  appears  that  we  have  deliber- 
ately— or  at  least  unwittingly — created 
an  economic  dilemma  for  the  commer- 
cial enterprises  operating  in  the  Ameri- 
can economic  complex. 

We  are.  for  iiistance,  exposing  many 
of  our  industries  to  competition  on  the 
.seaward  side  that  is  both  raw  and  re- 
lentless. Industries  located  in  foreign 
lands  arc  not  weighted  with  heavy  bur- 
dens impo.sed  by  law.  costs  of  war,  de- 
fease and  foreign  aid  to  an  extent  ap- 
proaching the  burden  on  our  industries, 
being  left  free  to  manufacture  on  a  low- 
cost  ba.se  and  to  flood  our  American  mar- 
kets with  their  conunodities. 

This  typ>e  of  competition  might  well 
be  good  for  our  domestic  industries  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  but  under 
prese.nt  conditions  it  is  little  short  of 
hazardous.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  is  little  competitive  flexibility 
left  in  our  home  industries,  for  they  are 
held  tightly  in  the  vise  of  rigid  and 
upward-bound  prices. 

Eager  eyes  look  anxiously  in  the  di- 
rection of  automation  for  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  but  it  must  at  first  be 
realized  that  the  United  States  does  not 
today  hold  the  technological  lead  it  once 
had  over  foreign  countries.  For  in- 
stance, Japan  and  Western  Germany 
currently  have  in  operation  plants  and 
machines  that  are  at  least  as  techno- 
logically advanced  as  ours,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  fabric 
manufacture  for  Japan  and  precision  in- 
■  strument  making  for  Western  Germany. 

Then.  too.  accelerated  automation  can, 
be  a  curse,  just  as  moderate  automation' 
can  be  a  blessing.  In  short,  in  the  long 
run  automation  makes  for  a  broader 
base  of  employment,  creating  as  it  does 
a  need  for  more  services;  however,  in 
the  short  run  automation  prompts  job 
dislocations,  dispensing  in  its  operation 
with  the  need  for  workers  previously  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work  that  is  now  auto- 
mated. 

Accelerated  automation  is  not.  then 
the  most  desirable  solution,  for  it  would 
tend  to  compound  the  existing  economic 
dilemma,  particularly  in  the  employment 
area. 

An  unfortunate  aftermath  of  this  eco- 
nomic disruption  has  been  the  migration 
of  our  American  industries  to  foreign 
lands.  After  looking  around  and  sur- 
veying the  domestic  market  possibilities 
in  face  of  the  invading  cargoes  of  goods, 
many  of  our  industries  have  been  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one 
alternative;  that  is.  to  invest  in  the  for- 
eign countries  from  which  these  imports 
come.  From  such  a  location  these  indus- 
tries can  send  goods  into  the  American 
markets  and  seek  to  explore  market  pos- 
sibilities in  foreign  markets  adjacent  to 
their  new  location. 

However,  in  the  wake  of  these  indus- 
try departures  comes  more  economic 
grief  on  American  shores,  with  our  coun- 
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try's  commercial  veins  becoming  more 
anemic  and  our  unemployment  rolls 
more  burdened. 

Too.  this  transfer  of  American  capital 
to  foreign  countries  further  upsets  our 
monetary  standing,  prompting  an  un- 
favorable relation  of  American  currency 
with  that  of  countries  abroad. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  laws  be  instituted  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  American  industries  to  new  loca- 
tions abroad.  That  such  an  approach 
would  effect  a  cure  is  highly  dubious,  for 
it  seeks  to  control  an  uncontrollable  urge 
for  industrial  survival.  It  would  seem 
that  home  businesses  would  be  inclined 
to  go  out  of  business  rather  than  to 
otherwise  perish  in  an  atmosphere  de- 
void of  the  oxygen  of  opportunity. 

What,  then,  after  all  of  this,  is  to  be 
the  end  of  all  of  this  for  our  industry  and 
for  our  workers?  It  is  prominently  ap- 
parent that  workers  in  all  industries  that 
face  the  import  onslaught  in  particular 
face  a  gloomy  future,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  capital  will  continue  to  find 
a  means  of  protecting  itself  by  leaving 
our  American  shores.  Are  we  going  to 
carr>'  out  this  free  trade  policy  to  a  point 
where  even  labor  might  find  it  preferable 
to  emigrate  in  order  to  find  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  we  immediately  take  some  positive 
steps  to  guard  our  industries  against 
ruinous  assault  from  the  outside. 

In  this  respect,  I  believe  that  a  bill  that 
would  amend  the  escape  clause  so  that  it 
would  perform  its  natural  and  intended 
function  would  in  turn  directly  stimulate 
greater  expansion  of  industry  in  this 
countrj'.  If  industry  could  be  more  cer- 
tain than  it  now  is  that  its  market  would 
not  be  taken  away  from  it  by  imports,  it 
would  be  more  inclined  to  invest  its  dol- 
lars here  in  America  rather  than  over- 
seas. 

This  choice  and  what  it  might  mean  to 
our  economy  has  been  given  little,  if  any, 
consideration  in  all  of  the  discussions 
pertaining  to  our  expanding  economy. 
Yet  it  should  be  completely  clear  by  now 
that  the  threat  of  imports  no  less  than 
the  fact  of  import  competition  is  an  ii;n- 
portant  factor  in  the  shaping  of  our 
economy.  Frankly,  how  can  we  really 
expect  a  lively  expansion  when  imports 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  fill  any 
increased  demand  that  might  arise  here 
in  our  country? 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  "Van  Zandt]  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  can  give  no  offense  to  any  coun- 
try that  understands  that  the  escape 
clause  may  be  invoked  by  any  party  to 
a  trade  agreement  for  proper  cause.  Be- 
cause of  the  exposed  condition  of  our 
industry,  it  is  more  vulnerable  to  low- 
wage  imports  competition  and  for  this 
reason  American  industry  has  had  more 
recourse  to  the  escape  clause  than  indus- 
try in  other  countries.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  the  other  countries  have  not 
bothered  to  have  recourse  to  a  procedure 
so  slow  and  clumsy.  They  have  simply 
reached  for  exchange  controls,  import 
license,  or  whatever  was  most  expedi- 
tious. 

I  support  the  bill  of  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  I  sincerely  believe  that 


it  will  provide  relief  for  the  distress  pres- 
ently attending  industries  in  the  State  of 
Maine  and  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  do  this  by  converting  the  escape 
clause  from  an  ineffective  into  an  effec- 
tive instrument  of  protection  for  our  be- 
leaguered domestic  industries. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  that  this  legislation  be  given  a 
hearing  and  brought  to  this  fioor  this 
year  and  passed.  The  simple  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  can  no  longer  go  on 
as  we  have  without  actually  courting 
eventual  economic  disaster  here  at  home. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bates)  may 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pwLnt  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  co- 
operate does  not  mean  to  destroy  and 
we  should  keep  that  thought  in  mind  as 
we  carry  out  an  enlightened  foreign 
trade  policy. 

While  I  have  always  supE>orted  the  con- 
cept of  reciprocal  trade,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  this  program  has  never  been  a 
balanced  one.  The  impact  has  fallen 
heavily  upon  a  few  industries  while 
other  industries  are  not  affected  at  all. 
Even  within  industries,  the  burden  of 
.some  segments  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest. 

This  lack  of  balance  has  been  paral- 
leled by  a  similar  lack  of  reciprocity. 
America  has  rarely  been  considered  ef- 
fective at  the  bargaining  table.  Our 
purpose,  too  often  it  appears,  is  to  mini- 
mize our  losses  rather  than  ever  achieve 
an  advantage.  While  this  might  be  a 
high  and  noble  purpose,  it  has  brought 
about  adverse  results  to  us  as  the  course 
of  history  so  clearly  shows  in  too  many 
instances. 

In  the  field  of  tariffs,  as  we  continue 
to  make  concessions,  other  nations  have 
instituted  practices  of  licensing,  quotas. 
blocked  currency,  and  a  host  of  other 
impediments  to  free  and  reciprocal  trade. 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  as- 
sociated with  trade  concessions  is  the 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  respond  to 
varying  conditions.  Once  a  green  light 
to  trade  has  been  given  there  is  no  fur- 
ther regulation  regardless  of  varying 
conditions.  In  the  last  2  years,  the  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products 
have  doubled  and  now  have  exceeded 
1.3  billion  yards. 

It  is  about  time  that  a  rule  of  reason- 
ableness was  formulated  in  this  area. 
Action  should  be  taken  by  specific  cate- 
gories or  else  the  fast  declining  textile 
industry  will  be  defunct.  As  an  example 
of  what  has  already  taken  place,  may  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  greater  Law- 
rence area  where  the  worsted  textile  in- 
dustry employed  about  27.000  people  10 
years  ago  and  which  now  has  dwindled 
to  less  than  600  Massachusetts  worsted 
textile  employees  in  that  area. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Members  par- 
ticipating in  this  discussion  and  join 
with  them  in  the  hope  that  prompt  and 


effective  action  will  be  taken  to  alleviate 
this  most  distressing  situation. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  SPACE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13.  I  stated  here  in  spite  of  our  pK>or 
showing  thus  far  in  our  competition 
With  the  Soviets  for  supremacy  in  space 
exploration  and  travel,  we  have  a  good 
chance  to  take  over  the  leadership  in 
the  space  program  by  seriously  getting 
on  with  the  nuclear  rocket  engine  pro- 
gram. I  called  for  a  firm  statement 
from  the  Administration  concerning  the 
attainment  of  nuclear  rocket  space 
flight  objectives  and  expressed  my  con- 
cern that  recent  action  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  turning  down  requested  nuclear 
rocket  development  funds  indicated  we 
may  miss  our  chance.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  report  that  the  Administration  has 
decided  to  defer  positive  action  on  the 
rocket  program  and,  accordingly,  we 
forfeit  our  chance  of  taking  advantage 
of  our  special  talents  in  the  nuclear  field 
to  leapfrog  the  Russians  in  the  space 
piogrt^m. 

Today  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  sim- 
ply states  additional  study  work  will  be 
substituted  for  action  in  going  ahead 
with  a  real  effort  in  the  space  program: 
tr.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  18,  1961. 
Mr.  James  T.  Ramet, 
Executive  Director, 
Joint  Committee  on  Atom^ic  Energy, 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Dear  Mr.  Ramey:  My  letter  of  March  10, 
1961.  to  you  discussed  the  schedule  for  nu- 
clear rocket  flight  testing.  In  It  we  Indicated 
that  the  program  of  NASA  and  AEC  is  aimed 
at  the  initiation  of  flight  testing  as  early  as 
Is  technically  feasible,  consistent  with  as- 
surance of  safe  flight  and  good  probability 
of  successful  flight.  We  also  stated  that  the 
amended  flscal  year  1962  budget  provided 
for  this  program. 

Subsequent  to  that  letter,  the  administra- 
tion decided  that  further  study  w.is  required 
before  speciflcally  directing  the  progr.im 
toward  the  flight  test  objective.  The 
amended  budget  request  that  was  actually 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  therefore,  pro- 
vided for  acceleration  of  reactor  testing,  but 
did  not  provide  for  the  full  'program  aiming 
at  flight  test,  pending  the  conclusions  of  the 
current  study. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

A.    P.    LrEDEKE. 

General  Manager. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  two 
very  timely  articles  on  the  Soviet  and 
the  U.S.  space  programs.  One  is  by 
Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  which  was 
printed  in  the  April  17  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  reaches  two  very  im- 
portant  conclusions   in  his   analysis  of 
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the  position  of  the  United  States  in  its 
competition  with  the  Soviets: 

1.  The  U.S.  position  in  the  space  race  to- 
day Is  a  result, — curiously  enough — of  its 
technical  proficiency  and  of  Its  deficient 
political  and  peychoiogical  vision. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  question 
concerning  our  technical  proficiency — 
in  this  respect  our  position  may  well  be 
a  unique  one: 

2.  If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  in 
space,  we  must  decide  to  do  so  on  a  top- 
priority  basis  immediately. 

In  other  words,  we  have  everything  to 
do  the  job  except  a  decision  followed  by 
action  on  the  part  of  our  scientists  and 
engineers  to  develop  the  rocket  engine 
and  the  vehicles  we  need  to  take  the  lead 
in  space. 

There  is  one  field  of  technology  di- 
rectly and  uniquely  applicable  to  space 
in  which  I  believe  we  particularly  excel. 
This  field  is  the  development  of  nuclear 
engines  for  space  propulsion.  Accord- 
ingly. I  think  we  should  immediately 
proceed  with  a  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  rocket  engines  for 
manned  interplanetary  space  travel. 
This  requires  immediate  action  since 
funding  for  a  significant  nuclear  rocket 
development  program  has  been  denied 
in  the  pai.l  month. 

Another  article  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  record  is  one  by  Mr.  John  W.  Fin- 
ney which  was  published  in  the  April  16, 
1961,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Finney,  in  addition  to  accurately  stating 
my  confidence  in  the  nuclear  rocket  de- 
velopment program  and  my  concern  rel- 
ative to  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate program  to  carry  it  out.  also  brings 
out  the  similarity  between  the  way  the 
nuclear  aircraft  program  was  handled 
and  the  way  things  are  developing  rela- 
tive to  the  nuclear  rocket  program: 

Following  are  the  two  articles  I  re- 
ferred to  above: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  April  16.  1961] 
Del.\y  Is  Ch.\rced  om  Atomic  Rocket — Illi- 
nois Democrat  Declares  Project  Is  Being 

Sapped  for  I  ack  of  Funds 

(By   John    W     Plnney) 

Washtnctov,  April  15 — The  administra- 
tion came  under  criticism  from  Congress  to- 
day for  delaying  development  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  rocket  through  lack  of  funds  and 
firm  objctlves. 

Representative  Melvi»*  Price,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Conrrressional  Atomic  Energy  Sub- 
committee on  Research,  said  In  a  statement 
that  bvidget  cuts  imposed  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
first  flight  of  a  nuclear  rocket  by  a  year. 

Notinsj  that  the  rocket  offered  "a  good 
chance  for  the  United  States  to  leap-frog 
the  Russians  in  sp.ice."  the  Illinois  Democrat 
called  upon  tlie  administration  to  establish 
a  firm  objective  to  achieve  nuclear  space 
flight  and  then  provide  the  budget  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

^  The  criticism  was  significant  because  it 
came  not  only  from  an  administration  Demo- 
crat but  because  it  was  also  the  first  move 
In  what  seemed  likely  to  develop  into  a 
struggle  between  the  Joint  Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  the  Pr:!Sl- 
denfs  scientific  advisers  over  the  fate  of  the 
Rover  nuclear-rocket  project. 

.\t,  his  news  conference  this  week.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  pointed  out  that  his  admin- 
istration had  provided  additional  funds  for 
the  Rover  nroject  as  part  of  a  program  to 
overcome    ihe    Soviet    advantage    in    rocket 


power  The  administration  added  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  Elsenhower  budget  for  the  proj- 
ect, which  is  being  conducted  Jointly  by  tiie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  £ind  Space  Administration. 

rUNO    REQUEST    DEXETEO 

Mr.  Price  said,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent "did  not  mention"  that  both  the  space 
agency  and  the  AEC  had  "requested  con- 
siderably more  money  this  year  to  Initiate 
a  fiight  program,  and  that  this  proposition 
was  turned  down  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget."  For  example,  he  said,  $14  million 
requested  by  the  two  agencies  was  "stricken" 
from  their  budget  request. 

"Even  more  seriovis."  Mr.  Price  said,  "the 
space  agency  was  turned  down  in  a  request 
for  $15  million  to  start  work  on  engine-test 
faculties  In  Nevada. 

"I  am  Informed  on  good  authority,"  he 
said,  "that  these  cuts  could  result  in  delays 
of  6  months  to  a  y&ar  in  first  flight  and 
that  the  present  target  date  of  1966-67  could 
not  be  met  unless  full  restoration  of  these 
funds  IS  made  now." 

Mr.  Price  said  the  additional  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Administration  would  permit 
an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  testing  or  permit 
the  development  of  a  prototype  nuclear 
rocket   engine. 

The  nuclear  rocket  program,  he  said,  "is 
one  area  of  American  technology  where  we 
can  take  concrete  action  now"  to  retrieve  the 
UJS.  position  in  space  and  "where  we  have  a 
good  chance  of  taking  a  quantum  Jump  over 
the  Russians  in  the  years  Just  ahead." 

SOME    RESEARCH    DCNE 

A  "significant  amount  of  research"  on  the 
materials  for  a  nuclear  rocket  has  already 
been  done,  he  said,  and  several  reactor  power 
experiments  have  been  conducted  "which 
have  given  us  a  significant  amount  of  assur- 
ance concerning  the  feasibility  of  a  nuclear 
rocket." 

In  criticism  that  struck  at  both  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  administratlon-s,  he  said 
that  "we  simply  have  not  provided  the 
budget  to  carry  out  the  program"  and  "we 
have  not  reached  a  firm  decision  concerning 
our  o:')Jective  to  attain  nuclear  space  flight." 

Mr  Price  e.Tpressed  "great  concern"  that 
a  historical  parallel  was  developing  between 
the  nuclear-rocket  project  and  the  atomic 
airplane  project,  which  was  killed  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  over  the  objections 
of  Mr.  Prick  s  subcommittee. 

"UPSEHVICE"  is  CHARGED 

Noting  that  for  the  past  several  years  the 
funds  for  Project  Rover  had  constantly  been 
cutback  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  target 
dates  for  flight  steadily  stretched  out,  he 
said: 

"The  history  of  Rover  appears  to  be  simi- 
lar to  the  nuclear  plane  project  in  all  re- 
spects except  In  respect  to  length  of  time 
covered. 

"The  lipservice  we  are  providing  for  the 
nuclear  rocket  program,  the  target  dates  and 
long-range  program  statements  being  estab- 
lished regularly  are  In  reality  steps  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  burial  for  the  nuclear  rocket 
program  " 

Behind  this  criticism  was  the  fact  that 
the  President's  scientific  adviser.  Dr.  Jerome 
B.  Wlesner,  has  recently  established  a  spe- 
cial Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Harvey 
Brooks  of  Harvard,  to  review  the  Rover  proj- 
ect. On  the  Committee  are  some  scientists 
who  served  on  a  similar  review  panel  in 
1956  that  recommended  a  cutback  in  the 
research  on  the  rocket. 

The  primary  blame  for  the  death  of  the 
nuclear-plane  project  is  placed  by  Mr.  Price 
r.nd  his  colleagues  on  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Corrunlttee.  Now  they  fear  the 
President's  Committee  Is  about  to  go  through 
the  same  process  with  the  nuclear  rocket 
project. 


(Prom  the  New  YOTk  Times.  Apr.  17,   1961 1 
Flaw    in    Space    Policy — United    States    Is 
Said  To  Lack  Sense  of  Ubcenct  in  Drive 
roa  New  ScixNTinc   Comqxjests 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  empha- 
sized once  again  last  week  a  major  weak- 
ness of  U.S.  space  efforts. 

In  testimony  to  the  House  Science  and 
Aeronautics  Committee,  Mr.  Webb  said  the 
U.S.  space  program  was  geared  to  sound 
scientific  achievements,  not  to  attempts  to 
match  spectacular  Soviet  space  feats  or  to 
develop  giant  booster  rockets  on  an  all-out 
basis. 

This  testimony,  given  after  the  first  3 
months  of  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion, sounds  almost  like  a  phonograph  rec- 
ord of  testimony  given  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

This  some  philoeophy.  which  has  cost  the 
Nation  h  lly  in  prestige  and  marred  the 
political  a  i  psychological  Image  of  U.S. 
strengfth  abroad,  hobbled  our  space  program 
even  before  the  Russians  put  the  first  sput- 
nik Into  orbit.  Now  that  the  Russians  have 
capped  their  space  firsts  with  the  tremen- 
dous feat  of  putting  a  man  into  orbit.  It 
is  high  time  to  dl.^card  this  policy.  In  fact. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  In  space. 
we  must  decide  to  do  so  on  a  top-priority 
basis  Immediately,  or  we  face  a  bleak  future 
of  more  Soviet  triumphs. 

The  U  S.  position  in  the  space  race  today 
Is  a  result — curiously  enough — of  its  tech- 
nical proficiency  and  of  its  deficient  political 
and  psychological  vision. 

factors    8EHIM0    rSATS 

In  many — perhaps  moet — aspects  of  space 
achievement  we  do  not  lag  behind  the  Rus- 
sians, even  though  world  opinion  thinks  we 
do.  The  Russian  firsts  are  a  product  of  two 
factors. 

One  is  a  giant  rocket  engine,  far  exceed- 
ing In  thrust  any  U.S.  engine  now  In  opera- 
tion. Leas  than  a  decade  ago  VS.  nuclear 
technology  found  it  possible  to  reduce  In  size 
and  bulk  and  lighten  a  hydrogen  missile 
warhead.  The  thrust  of  the  missiles  we 
designed— the  Atlas,  Titan,  and  others — was 
tailored  to  this  Email  warhead. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  developed 
a  rocket  engine  of  tremendous  thrust,  about 
double  that  of  the  Atlas,  capable  of  launch- 
ing across  oceans  and  continents  an  old- 
fashioned  heavy  and  cumbersome  hydrogen 
warhead. 

This  same  powerful  rocket  engine  has  pro- 
vided the  boosting  power  for  the  Soviet  space 
achievements.  Vision — a  lack  of  It  In  the 
United  States  at  the  top  echelons  of  Gov- 
ernment and  an  awareness  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  tremendous  political  and  psy- 
chological significance  of  spectacular  space 
achievements — also  materially  affected  the 
space  program  in  both  countries. 

military  use  discounted 

We  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
ballistic  missiles  adequate  to  do  the  military 
Job  of  delivering  megatons  across  seas  and 
continents.  A  large  section  of  the  scientific 
community  felt,  as  did  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge. 
president  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, that  the  military  uses  of  space  were 
few.  that  any  space  program  should  be  han- 
dled primarily  by  a  civilian  agency,  and 
should  be  gradual,  economic,  and  scientific 
In  nature. 

No  one  In  high  place  or  with  great  In- 
fluence was  able  to  convince  President 
Elsenhower — and  so  far.  apparently,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  persuade  President  Ken- 
nedy— of  the  tremendous  political,  psycho- 
logical, and  prestige  importance,  entirely 
apart  from  scientific  and  military  results, 
of  Impressive  space  achievements. 
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The  VS.  space  program  has  achieved  some 
major  scientific  and  military  results.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  we  are  equal  to, 
or  ahead  of.  the  Russians  in  both  these  as- 
pects of  the  space  race. 

There  is  no  nuclear  deterrent  gap  In  ex- 
istence or  in  sight  between  the  United  States 
aid  Soviet  Russia.  There  is  no  hard  evi- 
dence of  any  real  missile  gap.  A  number  of 
satellites  with  important  military  capabili- 
ties are  In  advanced  states  of  development. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  added  In  the  revised  de- 
fense budgets  for  1962  a  number  of  safety 
factors  that  will  speed  up  military  satellite 
development  and  will  give  us  a  leirger  number 
of  relatively  Invulnerable  Improved  military 
missiles  sooner  than  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration had  planned.  We  are  still,  mili- 
tarily, the  strongest  power  in  the  world,  and 
Mr   Kennedy  seems  determined  to  keep  us  so. 

Scientifically,  our  space  achievements  are 
also  Impressive.  We  have  launched  success- 
fully a  total  of  38  satellites,  Including  earth 
and  sun  satellites;  the  Russians  have 
launched  12.  Twenty-one  U.S.  satellites  are 
still  circling  the  earth,  as  compared  to  one 
Russian  satellite.  Two  US.  and  two  Rus- 
sian satellites  are  orbiting  the  sun.  One 
Russian  capsule  was  landed  on  the  moon. 

Though  smaller  in  size  and  weight  than 
the  Soviet  satellites,  ours  have  undoubtedly 
gathered  more  scientific  data,  and  we  need 
yield  to  no  one  in  guidance,  sophistication, 
instrumentation,  and  miniaturization.  The 
United  States  unquestionably  has  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technological  capabilities 
equal  or  superior  to  those  of  the  Russians 
and  In  far  greater  depth. 

realitt   and    impression 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  United 
States  Is  still  the  strongest  military  power 
and  leads  In  many  aspects  of  the  space  race, 
the  world — Impressed  by  the  spectacular 
Soviet  first— believes  we  lag  militarily  and 
technologically. 

The  dangers  of  such  false  image  to  our 
military  power  and  our  diplomacy  are  ob- 
vious. The  neutral  nations  may  come  to  be- 
lieve the  wave  of  the  future  Is  Russian: 
even  our  friends  and  allies  could  slough 
away.  The  deterrent,  which  after  all  U  only 
as  strong  as  Premier  Khrushchev  thinks  it 
is,  could  be  weakened. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  t)e  done. 
It  Is  not  easy,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  states,  to 
overtake  the  Soviet  lead  In  big  boosters. 
There  Is  not  much  more  we  can  or  should 
do  to  speed  up  Project  Mercury,  our  first 
man-ln-space  program;  the  safety  of  our 
astronaut  is  a  first  requirement. 

But  the  space  race  Is  not  over.  New  tri- 
umphs lie  in  the  stars  The  next  great 
spectaculars  are  the  construction  of  an  or- 
biting space  station  and  man  on  the  moon. 
These  are  probably  years  away. 

Either  of  them  will  require  engines  of 
Immense  thrust;  the  Saturn  project,  a 
booster  rocket  of  1.500.000  pounds  tlirust,  Is 
the  first  step.  The  space  budget  has  been 
increased  by  President  Kennedy  In  many  re- 
spects, but  the  additional  funds  do  not  pro- 
vide for  an  all-out  "crash"  effort  to  expedite 
Saturn,  or  to  speed  up  Saturn's  more  sophis- 
ticated and  more  powerful  followups. 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  AND  FED- 
ERAL MARKETING  ORDERS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11,   1961,  Dr.  Willard  F.  Mueller,  chief 


economist  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  made  a  very  significant 
speech  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Mueller  discu.ssed  the  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  incorporating 
in  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  pro- 
visions prohibiting  certain  unfair  trade 
practices  among  milk  distributors.  The 
inclusion  of  such  provisions  in  Federal 
orders  may  prove  to  have  a  very  en- 
couraging effect  upon  the  maintenance 
of  competition  in  many  markets,  which 
will  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  dairy  farmers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products. 

Dr.  Mueller  is  especially  well  qualified 
to  analyze  this  subject  because  he  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  in  the  field  of 
industrial  organization  and  competition, 
and  is  a  leading  student  of  competitive 
behavior  and  performance  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Before  coming  to  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  Dr.  Mueller 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

With  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  insert  herewith  the  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Willard  F.  Mueller  as  fol- 
lows : 

Federal    Market   Orders    and   Unfair   Trade 
Practices 

(Talk  given  April  11,  1961,  before  the  Na- 
tional Independent  Dairies  Association, 
Washington,  DC.  by  Willard  F.  Mueller, 
chief  economist.  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  U.S.  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives) 

Recent  developments  in  the  dairy  process- 
ing industry  are  not  encouraging  to  those  in- 
terested in  preserving  a  comj>etltlve  econ- 
omy. Concentration  Is  Increasing,  mergers 
are  still  near  the  record  highs  of  the  mld- 
1950's.  and  unfair  trade  practices  are  still 
rampant. 

Some  friends  of  free  enterprise  are  willing 
to  turn  their  backs  on  these  developments; 
they  argue  that  we  are  only  going  through 
a  period  of  transition  In  which  the  Ineffi- 
cient are  being  weeded  out.  They  concede 
that  when  it  Is  all  over  we  may  have  only 
a  few  firms  left,  but  they  argue  that  the 
remaining  firms  will  be  efficient  and  that 
consumers  will  be  better  served. 

1  suspect  that  some  making  this  argument 
simply  are  rationalizing  the  Implications  of 
current  developments  In  order  to  make  peace 
wltli  their  environment.  Certainly  the  al- 
ternative of  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  environment  is  not  only  difficult  but 
often  unpopular. 

Others  taking  this  position  rest  their  argu- 
ment on  two  false  premises.  First,  they 
equate  bigness  with  efficiency  and,  by  impli- 
cation, relatively  small  size  with  inefficiency. 
Such  generalization  is  nonsense  To  recog- 
nize that  there  are  economies  of  scale  is  a 
far  cry  from  proving  that  only  vast,  diversi- 
fied, and  geographically  dispersed  firms  can 
achieve  them. 

The  second  error  underlying  their  argu- 
ment is  the  assumption  that  after  an  indus- 
try is  transformed  into  a  few  dominant  firms, 
it  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  public 
Interest.  Personally,  I  am  unwilling  to  de- 
pend upon  business  statesmanship  to  in- 
sure adequate  industrial  performance.  This 
approach  makes  good  performance  society's 
gift  from  benevolent  holders  of  vast  economic 
power.  This  is  a  poor  substitute  for  com- 
petitive forces  which  compel  such  perform- 
ance. And  it  Is  a  basic  contradiction  of  a 
free  enterprise  economy. 

Preservation  of  a  competitive  economy 
cannot  be  left  to  chance.    When  some  firms 


achieve  a  position  of  relative  dominance,  so- 
ciety cannot  permit  them  to  set  the  rules  of 
the  competitive  game;  to  do  so  Is  to  abdi- 
cate the  rulemaking  process  to  the  most 
powerful  contestants.  This  not  only  permits 
them  to  win  the  game,  but  may  put  an  end 
to  the  game  as  we  have  known  It. 

Others  have  described  In  detail  legislative 
proposals  aimed  at  drawing  up  better  rules 
of  the  game  In  milk  distribution.  I  will  not 
go  over  this  ground.  Instead.  I  want  to  ex- 
plore very  briefly  some  of  the  problems  and 
possibilities  of  using  the  Federal  marketing 
order  legislation  to  place  restrictions  on  un- 
fair trade  practices  in  the  distribution  of 
fluid  milk  in  Federal  order  markets. 

I  am  beginning  with  the  assumption  that 
It  is  legally  possible  to  include  unfair  trade 
practice  provisions  in  Federal  orders  Tills 
issue  Is  not  entirely  settled,  but  not  being 
a  lawyer.  I  will  not  attempt  to  evaluate  this 
matter.  However,  some  persons  more  knowl- 
edgeable on  legal  matters  believe  such  pro- 
visions may  be  Included.  I  shall  leave  this 
question  for  the  legal  experts. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  matter  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  Federal  marketing  orders  for 
fluid  milk.  As  I  interpret  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1937,  the  primary  purpose 
clearly  is  to  aid  farmers,  although  it  is  not 
disinterested  in  consumer  welfare. 

A  USDA  publication  on  Federal  milk  or- 
ders describes  their  primary  objectives  as 
follows:  "(a)  to  assist  farmers  In  develop- 
ing steady,  dependable  markets  by  provid- 
ing prices  for  their  milk  which  are  reason- 
able In  relation  to  economic  conditions  and 
(b)  assure  consumers  at  all  times  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk." 
This  publication  states  further:  "They 
operate  to  correct  conditions  of  price  Insta- 
bility and  needless  fluctuations  in  price 
which  (a)  give  unwarranted  'stop'  and  'go' 
signals  to  production,  (b)  result  in  unneces- 
sarily depressed  prices  to  farmers  that  do 
not  {M-operly  reflect  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions, and  (c)  Jeopardize  the  quality  of  the 
milk  and  the  dependability  of  its  supply." 

These  brief  excerpts  Illustrate  that  the 
basic  concern  of  Federal  orders  has  been 
with  farmers  and  consumers.  And  my  scan- 
ty knowledge  of  the  legislative  Intent  of 
the  act  Indicates  that  this  was  also  the  In- 
tent of  Congress. 

Does  this  necessarily  mean  that  Federal 
orders  should  not.  need  not,  or  cannot  in- 
clude unfair  trade  practice  provisions  re- 
stricting certain  behavior  of  handlers  In 
selling?  I  do  not  think  so  What  It  does  do 
is  spell  out  the  basic  assumptions  underlying 
the  Inclusion  of  such  provisions  In  an  order. 
At  the  present  time  Federal  orders  achieve 
their  objectives  primarily  by  regulating  han- 
dlers' pay  prices  to  farmers. 

Minimum  farm  prices  for  milk  are  estab- 
lished at  levels  which  will  "  ( 1 )  reasonably 
reflect  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
supply  and  demand  for  milk,  (2)  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  for  the  market,  and  (3)  be  in  the  pub- 
lic  interest. 

The  basic  assumption  here  Is  that  the 
objectives  of  the  act  can  be  achieved 
through  regulating  prices  paid  to  farmers. 
Is  this  an  entirely  valid  assumption?  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  It  is.  and  therefore.  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  few  questions  in  this  respect. 
Can  the  market  administrator  accurpte'f 
determine  what  class  I  price  "reaisonably  re- 
flects economic  conditions  affecting  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  milk"  when  chaotic 
market  conditions,  such  as  price  wars  and 
loss-leader  seillng,  are  rampant  in  a  market? 
I  doubt  It  Others  may  not  agree  Some 
competent  technicians  Intimately  familiar 
with  order  pricing  are  confident  that  farm 
price  minlmums  can  be  maintained  without 
regulating  in  any  respect  competitive  prac- 
tices among  dealers.  But  some  important 
questions  remain  unanswered.  Are  the 
levels  actually  established  Infiuenced  In  any 
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way  by  the  nature  of  competition  among 
proces«or«?  In  other  words,  although  a  price 
to  fanners  can  be  established  irrespective 
3f  what  goes  on  at  the  processor  level,  what 
*boul  the  level  of  this  price?  Is  It  a  price 
accurately  reflecting  derived  demand  and 
supply  conditions?  Simply  being  satisfied 
that  you  can  set  some  price  Isn't  enough. 
You  must  be  satisfied  that  It  Is  the  appro- 
priate price. 

Furthermore,  if  a  continuance  of  present 
discriminatory  practices  results  in  the  sur- 
vival of  only  a  very  few,  dominant  firms. 
win  this  affect  the  derived  demand  for  milk? 
Will  Increased  profit  naargins  In  distribution 
result  if  only  a  few  firms  remain  in  a  market, 
and  will  not  this  adversely  affect  the  amount 
of  miUc  consumed? 

How  will  farmer  bargaining  cooperatives 
l£u-e  In  their  dealings  when  they  face  only 
vast.  Integrated  firms?  WUl  not  this  make 
It  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  pre- 
nilums  over  the  order  price? 

Another  assumption  of  present  orders  Is 
that  farm  prices  will  be  established  at  levels 
which  will  "assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk  for  the  market." 
There  Is  some  evidence  that  simply  setting 
the  farm  price  does  not  protect  consumers 
adequately  if  chaotic  competitive  conditions 
prevail  among  distributors.  When  firms 
operate  In  a  market  situation  In  which  any- 
thing goes,  one  of  the  thlng.s  which  may  go 
Is  pruper  quality  control.  Testimony  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
Problems  in  the  Dairy  Industry  provided  evi- 
dence on  this  score.  Also,  deceptive  prac- 
tices such  as  surreptitious  cutting  of  butter- 
fat  content  also  frequently  occurs  during 
price  wars  I  recently  heard  that  in  some 
areas  competitive  pressures  had  forced  the 
discontinuance  of  vitamin  D  fortification, 
and  that  this  discontinuance  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  reappearance  of  rickets  in 
children.  These  are  matters  that  deserve 
serious  attention. 

The  point  I  iim  trying  to  tmphaslze  is  that 
Federal  orders  may  not  be  able  to  achieve 
their  objectives  of  safeguarding  consumers 
and  farmers  by  being  concerned  only  with 
farm  milk,  prices  and  direct  competitive  re- 
lations between  processors  and  farmers. 
What  goes  on  after  the  mlik  gets  In  the 
bottle  also  may  be  important. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems involved  In  Incorporating  trade  prac- 
tice provisions  in  Federal  orders.  Esp>eclally 
apropos  are  questions  of  methods  and  costs 
of  enforcement.  Very  likely  the  budget.^ 
and  staffs  administering  existing  orders  are 
not  adequate  to  do  this  added  Job.  Of 
course,  this  Is  an  Insufficient  reason  for  not 
conslderina;  the  merits  of  such  provisions.  I 
am  sure  that  if  they  are  meritorious  a  way 
can  be  found  to  implement  them. 

On  this  matter  of  enforcement,  it  should 
be  empiiaslzed  that  an  advantage  of  in- 
corporating certain  trade  practice  provisions 
In  Federal  orders  Is  that,  by  specifying  them, 
violation  becomes  Illegal  per  se.  This  often 
makes  eiLforcement  simpler  and  more  effec- 
tive in  curtailing  certain  trade  practices 
than  under  the  antitru.5t  laws. 

Another  inevitable  problem  Involves  .spec- 
ification of  the  unfair  trade  practices  to  be 
Incorporated  in  an  order  There  was  support 
at  the  hearings  last  April  on  the  proposed 
Indianapolis  order  for  Including  such  mat- 
ters as  prohibition  of  quality  misrepresenta- 
tion, glveawavs.  and  selling  below  cost.  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  the  case  for  including 
or  excluding  specific  provisions.  Rather,  I 
think  this  whole  question  deserves  serious 
and  ur.rent  attenti  )n.  In  this  connection.  I 
was  Interested  in  the  recent  appointment  by 
Secretary  of  Asric\ilture  Freeman  of  an  18- 
man  committee  to  analyze  present  condi- 
tions affecting  operations  of  Federal  orders. 
I  belle-.e  all  of  you  will  be  Interested  In 
leajnmg   whether   and   how   this   committee 


win  treat  the  problem  I  have  been  dlsctiss- 
Ing.  This  committee  Includes  some  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  Industry  leaders  and  extremely 
competent  agricultural  economists.  I  hope 
they  wUl  not  ignore  in  their  deliberations 
the  sort   of    questions   I   have  raised    today. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANTE  B.  FAS- 
CELL  ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION BILL  TO  CREATE 
A  DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS AND  HOUSING 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imou.s  con.":ent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  This  bill  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  legislation  is  of 
great  importance  to  our  cities  an* 
metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  I  commend  the  President  on  his 
prompt  action. 

The  need  for  greater  national  at- 
tention to  urban  problems  has  been  evi- 
dent for  a  long  time.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live 
in  urban  areas  and  the  number  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  The  expansion  of  city 
population  is  far  greater  than  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  our  cities  ever  dreamed  of. 
With  this  expansion  has  come  problems 
of  untold  complexity — many  beyond  the 
ability  of  even  our  largest  and  wealthiest 
cities  to  coi)e  with. 

Physical  deterioration;  narrowing  of 
the  tax  base  but  heavier  financial  bur- 
dens; inadequate  transit  facilities; 
juvenile  delinquency;  health  and  sani- 
tary controls  are  only  some  of  the  many 
problems  that  plague  our  mayors  and 
city  officials  to  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

As  the  President  has  said,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  for  full 
recognition  and  consideration  of  these 
problems.  The  bill  itself  declares  that 
the  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
requires  the  sound  and  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  urban 
communities.  The  national  policy  shall 
be  to  assist  communities  in  carrying  out 
local  programs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  concerned  with  comprehen- 
sive community  planning,  eliminating 
slums  and  blighted  areas  and  providing 
decent  homes  in  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  the  Nation's  population, 
providing  adequate  industrial  and  com- 
mercial locations,  developing  effective 
urban  mass  transportation,  and  provid- 
ing public  and  recreational  facilities  and 
open  spaces  around  our  major  popula- 
tion centers. 

A  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  has  long  been  recommended  by 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  city 
planning  groups,  and  other  organizations 
primarily  concerned  with  the  enhance- 
ment of  our  cities  as  great  economic  and 


cultural   centers — which   they   certainly 
should  be. 

The  need  for  greater  attention  to  ur- 
ban problems  has  interested  Congress 
more  and  more  in  recent  years  and  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  and  both  partiei 
have  given  support  to  such  proposals. 

As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
Nation,  I  am  convinced  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  step.  It  takes  noth- 
ing away  from  the  rural  areas  but  will 
strengthen  and  aid  the  great  urban  ma- 
jority in  the  United  States. 

I  can  say  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  at  an  early  date  on  the 
pending  bill. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
there  follows  a  sectional  analysis  of  the 
bill: 

Section.\l  Analysis 

short  tttle 
Section    1    provides   that   the  act   may   be 
cited    as    the    Department    of   Urban    Affairs 
and  Housing  Act. 

DECL.ARATION    OF,  NATIONAL    URBAN    AFFAIBS    AND 
HOUSING     POLICY 

Section  2<a)  sets  forth  the  congressional 
declaration  of  the  need  for  the  Eound  devel- 
opment and  redevelopment  of  the  Nations 
urban  communities.  It  is  declared  that  the 
national  policy  shall  be  to  assist  urban 
communities  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
local  programs  to  meet  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  growth.  IncUid<.d  would  be 
assistance  In  planning  for  community  de- 
velopment and  redevelopment,  eliminating 
slums  and  blight,  providing  decent  homes, 
promoting  effective  mass  transportation,  and 
providing  public,  recreational,  and  cultural 
facilities.  It  states  the  congressional  find- 
ing that  establishment  of  an  executive  de- 
partment Is  desirable  to  administer  the 
principal  Federal  programs  of  assistance  for 
housing  and  community  development,  secure 
coordination  among  other  Peden.l  activities 
affecting  urban  areas,  encourage  the  solution 
of  rfelated  problems  through  State,  local 
and  private  action,  and  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration of  urban  problems  at  the  national 
level. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  declares  that 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing, established  by  this  bill  and  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  having  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  affecting  urban  and 
metropolitan  development  shall  exercise  such 
functions,  powers  and  duties  In  accordance 
with  the  national  policy  declared  by  this 
bill. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    DEPARTMENT 

Section  3(a)  establishes  a  new  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  and  provides 
that  It  be  heeded  by  a  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing,  who  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  confirmation,  t 
The  Department  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  who 
would  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments. At  present,  section  102  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  (5  US  C  , 
sec.  2201 )  provides  that  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  shall  receive  $25,000 
jjer  annum. 

Section  3 lb)  directs  the  Secretary,  among 
his  other  responsibilities,  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing studies  of  urban  and  housing  prob- 
lems, advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  Federal  programs  and  activities  contrib- 
uting to  the  achievement  of  the  national 
policy  declared  by  the  bill,  exercise  leader- 
ship at  the  direction  of  the  President  In  co- 
ordinating Federal  activities  affecting  urban 
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areas,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  solving  urban 
problems.  The  Secretary  would  also  promote 
the  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  com- 
munity development  activities  at  the  local 
level. 

UNDES   SECRET AaiXS   AND   OTHXB  OmCERS 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
an  Under  Secretary,  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  a  General  Counsel  In  the  Depart- 
ment, all  of  whom  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  Senate  confirmation. 
Such  officers  would  perform  functions,  pow- 
ers and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
They  would  receive;  the  same  compensation 
as  the  under  secretaries,  assistant  secretar- 
ies and  general  counsels  of  other  depart- 
ments. At  present,  section  104  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  (5  U.S.C.,  sec. 
2203)  provides  that  under  secretaries 
receive  $21,000  per  annum;  and  Fectlon  106 
of  that  act  (5  U.3.C.,  sec.  2205)  provides 
that  assistant  secretaries  and  general  coun- 
sels receive  $20,000  per  annum. 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
an  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
approval  of  the  President.  The  Administra- 
tive Assistant  Secrt-tary  would  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  of  $19,000  per  annum 
and  would  perform  functions,  ptiwers  and 
duties  prescribed  b?  the  Secretary.  His  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  would  be  the 
same  as  la  the  cases  of  the  admliiisiratlve 
assistant  secretaries  of  certain  other  depart- 
ments. 

TRANSFERS    TO    DEPARTMENT 

Section  5(a)  provides  for  tlie  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Lrb.Tn  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing of  all  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Public 
Housing  Admlnlstnitlon,  and  the  heads  and 
other  officers  and  offices  of  those  agencies. 
Under  that  provision,  the  Secretary  would 
have  all  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Administrator  of  HHFA.  and,  addi- 
tionally, the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
now  vested  by  law  In  the  Commissioners  of 
FHA  and  PHA  for  the  operation  of  their 
respective  units.  The  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, the  ITrban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration, and  their  officers  are  already  vested 
in  the  Administrator  of  HHFA  and  would, 
therefore,    be   transferred    to   the    Secretary 

As  provided  for  Li  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
bill,  the  constituent  units  of  HHFA,  except 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  delegate  and  to  authorize 
the  successive  redelepatlon  of  his  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  In  the  exercise  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary, he  could  not  take  action  to  use  funds 
for  purposes  othei-  than  those  for  which 
they  were  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  National  Mort»ape  Associa- 
tion would  not  be  Included  in  the  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  and  would  not  be  abolished. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  provides  that 
FNMA  would  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  would  be  vested 
with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  pos- 
sessed bv  the  Administrator  of  HHFA  with 
regard  to  FNMA.  Therefore,  the  Secretary 
would  become  the  Chairman  of  the  FNMA 
Board  of  Directors.  FNMA  would  be  an 
entity  within  the  Department,  and  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  owners  of  out- 
standing common  stock  Issued  under  the 
FNMA  Charter  Act  would  not  be  affected 
under   the  transfer. 

Finally,  subsection  (b)  contains  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  repeal  the  language  In 
section  808  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  (12 
U.S.C,  sec.  1723)  and  that  Item  In  sec- 
tion 106(a)  of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay 
Act  of  1956  (5  U.S.C.,  sec.  2205)  which 
provide    that   the   l^resldent   of   FNMA   U   to 


receive  compensation  at  the  rate  established 
for  the  heads  of  HHFA  constituent  units. 
Instead,  that  officer  would  receive  an  un- 
changed salary,  $20,000  per  annum,  under 
the    provisions   of    section   7(C)    of   the   bilL 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Section   6(a)    wotUd  amend  section   19(d) 

(1)  of  the  act  of  Jime  25.  1948  (3  U.S.C.. 
sec.  19(dMl»l,  to  place  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
In  the  line  of  succession  to  the  office  of 
President  They  would  become  eligible  to 
act  as  President  only  If  the  Vice  President, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  heads  of  executive 
departments  having  precedence  over  them 
are  unable  to  serve  as  President. 

Sections  6(b)  and  6(c)  are  technical  pro- 
visions extending  to  the  new  Deaprtment 
the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Revised 
St.Ttute."!.  except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  the  bill.  Those  provisions  deal  with 
such  matters  as  departmental  vacancies, 
regulations,  duties  of  clerks,  details  and  em- 
ployment of  personnel,  oaths,  subpenas,  and 
witness  fees. 

ADMTNlSTRAnVE    PROVISIONS 

Section  7(a)  provides  that  all  the  person- 
nel and  resources,  including  funds,  property, 
and  records  available  In  connection  wltii  the 
functions  transferred  by  section  5  are  trans- 
ferred with  the  respective  functions. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  provides  that 
no  transfers  of  functions  may  be  made 
within  the  Department  with  respect  to  the 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  such  transfers  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
tlie  owners  of  FNMA  common  stock. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  7  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  com{>ensatlon  of  Dejjartment  personnel 
and  prescribe  their  duties.  The  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  Federal  civil  service  would  ap- 
ply to  employees  of  Llie  Department.  The 
Secretary  further  would  be  authorized  to 
fix  the  compensation  for  not  more  than  nine 
civil  service  positions  (Including  the  heads 
of  major  constituent  units)  at  rates  not  more 
than  $1,500  In  excess  of  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation provided  for  positions  In  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  now  or  hereafter 
amended,  and  to  place  up  to  35  De- 
partment positions  In  grades  16,  17,  or  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C,  sec. 
1105>,  which  provides  for  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission approval  of  such  allocations  of  posi- 
tions. The  positions  to  be  placed  In  grades 
16,  17,  or  18  of  the  General  Schedule  would 
be  In  addition  to  those  authorized  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  generally  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
those  allocated  to  any  unit  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  this  bill  or  to  the  FNMA. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  permits  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  or  authorize  redelega- 
tion  of  any  of  his  functions  to  such  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
designate.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  prescribe  necessary  rules  and  regulations. 
This  subsection  also  repeals  a  portion  of 
section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1»49. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  1451(c)),  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  delegate  or  redele- 
gate  the  authority  to  (1)  approve  the  work- 
able program  of  a  locality  for  dealing  with 
Its    overall    problems    of    slums    and    blight, 

(2)  certify  that  Federal  assistance  In  urban 
renewal  work  enumerated  under  section  101 
(c)   may  be  made  available  to  a  community, 

(3)  certify  the  max!mtm:i  number  of  dwelling 
units  needed  for  the  relocation  of  eligible 
fanallles  to  be  displaced  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental   action,    and    (4)    determine    that 


the  relocation  requirements  of  section  105(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of   1949  have  been  met 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  7  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consiUtants  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  Individuals. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  working  capital  fund,  similar 
to  those  In  other  departments,  for  operat- 
ing various  common  administrative  services 
in  the  Department  such  as  supply,  meseengcr, 
mall,  telephone,  space,  library  and  reproduc- 
tion services.  The  revolving  fund  wotild  be 
financed  through  appropriations  and  charges 
against  the  agencies  and  offices  In  the  De- 
partment for  which  services  are  performed. 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  have  a  Depxartmcnt  seal  made  and  pro- 
vides for  Judicial  noUce  of  the  seal. 

ABOLITIONS 

Section  8  would  abolish  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  the  National  Housing  Coun- 
cil, and  the  offices  of  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator,  Deputy  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator,  Federal  Hotis- 
ing  Commissioner.  Public  Housing  Commis- 
sioner, Urban  Renewal  Commissioner.  Com- 
murUty  Facilities  Commissioner,  and  all 
other  positions  established  by  law  In  the 
above  agencies,  but  not  In  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  (Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department  during  the  preceding  year. 

SAVINGS    PROVIS«3NS 

Section  10  provides  that  any  pending  liti- 
gation or  other  proceeding  by  or  against  any 
agency  or  officer  aboUshed  by  the  bill  would 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  new  act,  and 
also  provides  for  appropriate  substitution  of 
successor  parties.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides that  all  rules,  regulations  and  orders 
issued  under  applicable  law  prior  to  the 
effecUve  date  of  this  bill  shall  continue  In 
effect  unless  modified  or  rescinded  by  the 
Secretary  or  other  legally  authorized  officer 
or  office  of  the  Department. 

SEPARABILmr 

Section  11  provides  a  standard  separa- 
bility clause. 

ETTECTTVE     DATE     AND     INTERIM     APPOINTMENTS 

Section  12(a)  prortdes  that  the  act  would 
take  effect  60  days  from  the  date  of  Its  ap- 
proval, or  on  «;uch  earlier  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify.  However,  In  the  Interim 
the  President  could  nominate  and  the  Senate 
could  confirm  the  Department's  officers. 
Such  officers  would  not  enter  on  duty  im- 
tll  the  act  takes  effect  generally. 

Section  12(b)  makes  provision  for  Interim 
officers,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  a  CO-day 
period  immediately  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act. 


COMPILATION  OP  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE  FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IM- 
PROVING (GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS—FISCAL YEAR  1960 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rjecord,  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.   DAWSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  printing,  as  a  House  document 
of  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  entitled  "Compilation 
of   General  Accounting  GfiBce  Findings 
and    Recommendations    for    Improving 
Government     Operations — Fiscal     Year 
I960." 
j      As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
I  ernment   Operations   has   the   statutory 
i  duty  of  receiving  and  examining  reports 
1  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  of  making  appropriate  recom- 
j  mendations  thereon  to  the  House.    This 
duty  is  closely  related  to  another  statu- 
'tory    duty    of    the    committee,    that    of 
studying   the   operation  of  Government 
activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining its  economy  and  efficiency. 

In  carrying  out  these  duties,  the  com- 
mittee suggested,  about  2  years  ago.  that 
I  the  Comptroller  General  provide  it  with 
a  compilation  of  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice findings  and  recommendations  for 
I  improving  Government  operations.   This 
j  document  was  found  to  be  so  valuable, 
I  and  such   a  convenient   summary  of   a 
wide  variety  of  matters,  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  arranged  to  submit  the 
findings    and    recommendations    which 
relate  to  the  fiscal  year  1960  as  a  report 
to  the  Congress. 

I  strongly  commend  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers this  significant  and  convenient 
document.  It  identifies  those  areas  of 
activities  of  our  Government  in  which 
improvements  have  been,  or  should  be, 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  contained  in  the  many 
individual  reports  recently  submitted  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  It  shows  the 
rtature.  extent,  and  variety  of  matters 
with  which  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  concerned  in  its  audit  activities. 
The  report  also  demonstrates  that  many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to 
the  taxpayers  through  the  efforts  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Comp- 
troller General  and  his  associates  cer- 
tainly deserve  praise  for  this  record. 

The  House  may  be  sure  .hat  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
make  every  effort  to  continue  its  close 
and  valuable  working  relationships  with 
the  Comptroller  General. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ZelenkoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
j  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
I  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
successful  flight  of  the  Russian  space- 
man, which  was  the  obvious  result  of 
Soviet  progress  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics, warns  us  that  we  can  no  longer 
delay  needed  Federal  assistance  to  our 
educational  institutions.  When  it  is  said 
we  are  suffering  from  a  missile  or  rocket 
lag  what  is  really  meant  is  that  we  are 
suffering  from  an  educational  lag.    The 


evidence  is  overwhelming  that  many  of 
our  States  and  communities  can  no  long- 
er provide  the  facilities  and  educational 
wherewithal  required  by  our  expanding 
population.  The  only  solution  is  prop- 
erly and  constitutionally  legislated  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  education.  An  edu- 
cated American  is  our  minuteman  of  the 
future. 

While  most  of  us  agree  that  this  need 
must  be  met  immediately,  a  large  portion 
of  our  citiz»»nry  is  divided  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  Federal  assi.  tance  can  be 
properly  granted  to  private  educational 
institutions  On  this  subject  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  President  Ken- 
nedy that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  give 
Federal  assistance  without  restriction  to 
private  or  parochial  schools.  One  of  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  is 
founded  is  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  It  is  also  one  of  our  constitutional 
protections  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination for  or  against  religion  or 
religious  activities. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  9,  1961,  the 
President  himself  asserted  that  "even 
grants — to  private  schools — might  under 
some  circumstances  be  held  to  be  consti- 
tutional." 

In  support  of  the  P'resident's  position,  a 
detailed  brief  was  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  brief  affirms  in  detail  the  posi- 
tion expres.'ied  by  the  President. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation today  which  I  sincerely  believe  will 
harmonize  the  basic  hope  of  aiding  edu- 
cation and  will  reconcile  the  attitude 
of  all  the  people  in  America  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  provide  this  Nation  with  the 
tools  to  develop  a  total  educational  plant 
in  the  UnitM  States  so  superior  that  we 
will  not  only  be  able  to  meet  world  com- 
petition in  scientific  and  technological 
developmenD  and  the  important  areas  of 
international  communication,  but  also 
indeed  surpass  any  that  now  exists. 

This  bill  is  wholly  consistent  both  with 
the  President's  statement  and  the  legal 
principles  of  the  Government's  brief.  At 
the  same  time,  it  provides  that  there  be 
no  exclusion  of  any  American  child  from 
his  rightful  heritage  and  equal  privilege 
to  proper  education  facilities  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

In  summary  form,  my  bill,  offered  as 
a  substitute  to  the  administration's  bill, 
will  retain  the  entire  program  proposed 
by  the  President  for  the  public  schools. 
However,  the  private  school  portion  of 
the  bill  is  restricted  solely  to  grants  for 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  facili- 
ties for  the  purposes  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics, sciences,  and  the  languages. 

The  proposal  for  the  private  schools 
is  carefully  patterned  on  the  formula  in 
the  administration's  measure  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  authorization 
for  public  schools  and  for  its  distribu- 
tion among  the  several  States. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  that  excellence 
in  education  demanded  by  the  President 
and  a  common  aspiration  to  all  of  us. 
we  may  not  disregard  the  extension  of 
permissible  assistance  to  the  total  edu- 
cational community.  The  public  and 
private  schools  are  partners  in  the  com- 
mon educational  effort  of  the  United 
States. 


Each  system  should  be  permitted  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon good.  This  was  the  wise  course 
Congress  adopted  in  1958  in  enacting  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  The 
ultimate  answers  to  the  scientific  and 
technological  and  international  chal- 
lenges of  our  age  may  well  be  incubating 
in  the  minds  of  children  at  present  in 
attendance  in  private  schools.  In  our 
own  self-interest,  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  opportunity  of  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  full  potential  of  the  youth 
of  America. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  by 
the  proponents  of  legislation  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  solely  to  public  schools 
that  no  Federal  funds  should  be  used 
for  religious  purposes.  My  bill  meets 
this  test.  It  is  well  to  note  in  passing 
that  the  parents  of  children  who  attend 
private  schools  also  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  education  of  those  children  who 
go  to  public  schools.  In  considering 
the  legal  questions  Involved,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  bill  which  gives  Federal 
assistance  solely  to  public  schools  might 
be  held  unconstitutional  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  discrimination  against  schools 
because  of  religious  affiliation. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  need- 
ed help  for  the  education  of  all  Ameri- 
can children,  within  the  requirements 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  policies  of 
our  administration. 


SHO"VELING  IT  OUT  WITH  A  POWER 
BUCKET  WHILE  OUR  OWN  CITI- 
ZENS SUFFER 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Vo 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  December  20.  1957,  Charles 
Strandt,  then  24  years  of  age  with  a  life 
expectancy  of  45,  a  student  in  college  at 
the  time,  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
U.S.  Government  postal  worker,  was 
permanently  and  seriously  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

He  brought  suit  in  a  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Mich- 
igan, Southern  Division,  and,  3  years  lat- 
er, on  December  21.  1960,  recovered 
judgment. 

That  judgment  became  final — no  ap- 
peal having  been  taken — on  February  22. 
1961. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Justice  Department  ad- 
vised that  a  check  would  probably  be 
issued  around  April  15,  by  the  Treasury 
and  sent  to  Justice  for  forwarding.  The 
reason  for  the  delay,  the  gentleman  said, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Federal  proce- 
dure required  that  the  matter  be  0<-e- 
sented  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  final  settlement  and  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  had  been  required 
to  wait  until  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  had  been  acted  upon. 

Yesterday,  the  check  not  having  been 
received   by  the   U.S.   district   attorney 
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at  Grand  Rapids.  Inquiry  was  made  and 
the  Justice  Department  representative 
advised  that  he  lijarned  the  matter  had 
been  referred  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment on  April  10  with  instructions  to 
mail  a  check  on  r,he  13th,  but  that  the 
Pujt  Office  Department  now  said  it 
could  not  find  the  check  and  a  new  check 
had  to  be  issued. 

It  would  seem  that,  while  dollars  in  al- 
most unlimited  number  are  instantly 
available  for  practically  every  foreign 
government  whicli  may  suggest  a  need, 
that  a  little  more  consideration  might 
be  given  by  the  executive  agencies  to 
some  of  our  own  people  w^ho  have  in- 
disputable claims  which  should  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  instead  of 
requiring  them  U)  wait — as  in  this 
case — while  helpless,  for  more  than  3 
years  and  3  months 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  some  loyal 
taxpaying  American  citizens  to  under- 
stand why  extraordinary  speed  should 
be  used  in  meeting  the  questionable  de- 
mands of  those  who  have  never  seen  or 
have  no  claims  upon  the  United  States 
or  its  citizens — and  indisputable  claims 
designed  to  assist  our  own  citizens  in 
their   time  of   need   should   be  delayed. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Poun- 
TAiN)  on  April  18,  1961,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  the 
following  Members  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Nelseni  : 

Mr.  Teacue  of  California,  on  April  19, 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern  on  April  20,  for  15 
m.inutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ccmsent,  r>ermi.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Lankford  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Bow,  his  remarks  made  in  general 
debate  today  on  the  bill  H  R.  6345,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Morse  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nelsen)  to  extend  his  remarks  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCormack  on  his 
amendment  to  H.R.  6345.  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelseu)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Dagtjk. 

•The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRN)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  19.  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6.  1961,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  Great  Lakes  harbors  studv- 
Interlm  report  on  Great  Sodus  Bay  Harbor. 
N.Y..  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  18. 
1956  and  June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  138); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered  to   be   printed  with   one   Illustration. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  additional  ma- 
terial relating  to  executive  communication 
No  326,  dated  January  18.  1961,  which  deals 
with  the  taking  of  land  from  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  Tribe  for  the  construction  of  the  Big 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in  South 
Dakota,  pursuant  to  Senate  Report  1203, 
86th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  to  assist  States  and 
local  public  bodies  to  acquire  land  in  urban 
areas  for  preservation  as  open -space  land 
or  for  planned  future  public  or  private  de- 
velopment; and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee   on   Banking  and   Currency 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pc  ^aJ 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  repwrt  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554, 
82d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
concession  contract  which  will  authorize 
Canyon  Tours.  Inc..  to  provide  concession 
facilities  and  services  for  the  public  at  or 
near  the  Wahweap  site,  and  such  other  sites 
as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  within  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  July  14,  1956  (70  Stat.  543 ) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
Indian  reservation  roads  ';  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

815.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  propoeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

816.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xttt  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  EDMONDSON;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  H.R.  2898.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  reserved  phosphate  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  lands  located  in  the  State 
of  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  sur- 
face thereof;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  240)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3526.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  reserved  phospha,te  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  lands  located  in  the  State 
of  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  sur- 
f.ice  thereof;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  241 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  (Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  pro- 
posed studies  on  tlie  Implications  of  peace- 
ful space  activities  for  human  affairs  (Rept. 
No.  242 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  panel 
on  science  and  technology,  third  meeting 
(Rept.  No.  243).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  470.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1  and  3 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  246).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Conmiittee  on  t'ae  Judiciary 
H.R  2041.  A  bill  to  amend  section  46,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  water  hyacinths  and 
seeds;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  247). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3247.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2385  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  define 
the  term  "organize"  as  used  in  that  section; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  248i.  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  5656.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  of  applications  to  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals  for  Interlocutory  relief  against  the 
orders  of  certain  administrative  agencies: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  249).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POFP;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Narinder 
Singh  Somal;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  234) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1860.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jovenal 
Gomes  Verano;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  235).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  2165.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Marie  F.  Ballsh;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  236).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 
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Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  HanB 
Hangartner;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
237).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.2991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Maz;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
238).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr,  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  239) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo  LI 
Destri:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  244). 
Referred  to  the  Con?jnlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POFT:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1718.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  E. 
Concep)clon.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
246).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Apiil  18 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BAKER 
HR.6395  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  retire- 
ment test  through  Increasing  the  amount  of 
earnings  permitted  without  full  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    BATTIN: 
H  R  6396    A  bill   to  repeal  the  farm  mar- 
keting   quota    exemption    for    farms    having 
less    than    15    acres   of  wheat;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture, 

HR  6397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  sale, 
operation,  maintenance,  repair,  or  reloca- 
tion of  Government-owned  electric  and  tele- 
phone lines  and  other  utility  facilities  used 
for  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HR  6398  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  (37 
use.  253)  relating  to  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  of  certain  retired  members; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  6399  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  reduce  the  age 
at  which  annuities  payable  thereunder  be- 
come payable  in  certain  cases,  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  on  an  individuals  right 
to  such  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  COOLEY: 
H  R  6400  A  bill  to  improve  and  protect 
fcirm  prices  and  farm  Income,  to  increase 
farmer  participation  in  the  development  of 
farm  programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  line  with  the  re- 
quirements therefor,  to  Improve  distribution 
and  expand  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  liberalize  and  extend  farm 
credit  services,  to  protect  the  interest  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr  CORBETT: 
H.R,6401.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Government  Employees  Training 
Act  with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses  of 
attendance  of  Government  employees  at 
certain  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

By  Mr   DAVIS  of  Tennessee 
H  B,  6402    A   bill    to   provide   assistance   to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 


in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worfcs. 
By  Mr  DOWNING: 
H  R.  6403  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  mosquitoes  and  ntosqulto  vectors  of 
human  dlse.ise  through  research,  technical 
assistance,  and  grants-in-aid  for  control 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   PULTON: 
HR.  6404.  A  bill   to  encotirage   the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  6405.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  in,  and  employees  of.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OlBce  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  6406  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duties  on  certain  types  of 
limestone;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  , 

HR.  6407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  tax  for  certain  nonprofit 
clubs  organized  and  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  benefits  to  the  members  and  their 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR  6408  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
H  R.  6409,  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 
amended;    to   the   Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
H  R.  6410,  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Peace 
Agency   and    to   prescribe    its    functions;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR,64ll.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  gas  tax  refunds  due 
for  gasoline  used  by  aerial  applicators  serv- 
ing farmers  to  be  refunded  to  the  aerial 
applicators  providing  such  service  to  farm- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  KEOGH: 
HR.  6412,  A  bill  to  provide  certain  exemp- 
tions from  Federal  excise  taxes  for  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  blind  which  are  now 
provided  for  nonprofit  educational  organ- 
izations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me-ans, 

By  Mr    KING  of  California: 
HR  6413,  A   bill   to   extend    to   fishermen 
the    same    treatment    accorded    farmers    in 
relation    to    estimated    income    tax;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    KNOX: 
H  R,  6414,  A   bill    to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  compensate 
retail  dealers  of  gasoline  for   taxes  paid  on 
gasoline  which   Is  lost  due   to  spillage,  eva- 
poration, and  other  causes;   to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr,  LANKPORD: 
H  R,  6415,  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  the  postal  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    McVEY: 
HR.6416    A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered   as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    GEORGE  P.   MILLER: 
HR  6417    A    bill    to    provide    for    regula- 
tions   governing    the    physical    qualification 
of    merchant    mariners    for   signing    articles 
for  service  on  US.  merchant  vessels;   to  the 
Comxnlttee  on  Merchant  Marine   and   F^h- 
erles. 

By  Mr    MURRAY: 
HR,  6418.  A    bill    to    adjust    poetal    rates, 
and  for  other   purposee;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr  NYOAARD: 
HR  6419  A  bill  to  amend  section  114  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  constitute 
Dickinson.  N  Dak.,  a  place  of  holding  coxirt 
for  the  district  of  North  Dakota,  southwest- 
ern division,  and  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
North  Dakota,  Southwestern  Division,  hold- 
ing court  at  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  PATMAN: 
HR.  6420  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  Federal  Reserve  bank  stock,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and   Currency. 

By  Mr  PELLY: 
HR,  6421,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  24  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withholding  of  Income  tax  from 
purses  and  like  payments  received  by  pro- 
fessional athletes  not  compensated  on  a  reg- 
ular basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By    Mr    PETERSON: 
HR  6422    A    bill    to   add    federally    owned 
lands  to.  and  exclude  federally  owned  land* 
frpm.  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument. 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr,  RAINS  (by  request)  : 
H  R  6423    A    bill    to   authorize   the   Hous- 
ing   and    Home    Finance    Administrator    to 
assist  States  and  local  public  bodies  to  ac- 
quire land  in  urban   areas  for  preservation 
as    open-space   land    or   for   planned   future 
public  or  private  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency, 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaaka: 
H  R  6424  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  a  duty  on  shrimps  and  to 
provide  for  duty-free  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps  annually  in  an  amount  equal  to 
Imports  of  shrimps  in  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 
H  R  6425  A  bill  to  direct  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  to  assist  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Carver  Memorial  Library,  and  ^or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By  Mr  ROUDEBUSH: 
H  R  6426,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  an  examination 
and  survey  of  the  Raccoon  Creek  Watershed, 
Indiana,  for  soil  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H  R,  6427  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to  2»^2 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H  R  6428.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In 
annuities  of  certain  retired  employees 
equivalent  to  the  Increases  provided  by  the 
Federal  Employees*  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service, 

HR.  6429,  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  annuities  shall  be  adjusted  simulta- 
neously with  general  adjustments  in  Federal 
employees'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  SPENCE: 
H  R  6430  A  bill  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration permitting  Investment  In  capital 
stock;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr   WALTER: 
HR  6431    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  House 
of    Representatives    shall    be    composed    of 
437  Members  beginning  with  the  88th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr   AYRES: 
H,R.6432.  A     bill     to     provide     veterans' 
mortgage  Insurance,  and  for  other  purpKJses; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   FASCELL: 
H  R  6433    A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
O:)eratlons. 

By  Mr  PULTON: 
H.R.6434,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
extend  Its  duration  for  a  period  of  4  years 
and  to  provide  a  program  to  assist  certain 
public  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
establish  2-year  branch  colleges  and  associate 
degree  programs  in  the  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor, 

By  Mr  JUDD: 
H.R.6435    A  bill   to  encourage   the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  f>enslon  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    MORRISON: 
HR.  6436    A  bill  to  reduce  the  number  of 
steps  in  the  postal  field  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr,    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest I  : 
H.R.  6437.  A  bill  lo  provide  veterans'  mort- 
gage Insurance,   and  for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   TOLLEFSON: 
HR,  6438    A  bill  to  allow  credit  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  service  as  a 
caretaker    in    the    employ    of    the    National 
Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  of  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Posi,  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr,  ZELENKO: 
HR  6439    A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary  and    secondary   schools,    to   amend 
Public   Law    815    and   Public    Law   874,    81st 
Congress,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs   HANSEN: 
H  R  6440,  A  bill   lo  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  Indirect  costs  of  researcn  and 
development  contracted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
educational   Institutions;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   BLAIT^IK: 
H,R,6441.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a 
more   effective    program    of    water    pollution 
control:   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr,  HALI'ERN: 
HR  6442,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Ac:  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  In  annuity;   to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Post    Office    and    Civil    Service, 

H.R  6443  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of.  May  29.  1930,  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  accumulated  sick 
leave  be  credited  to  retirement  fund;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

HJl,  6444  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Ac:,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  annuities  shall  be  adjusted  simul- 
taneously with  general  adjustments  In  Fed- 
eral employees'  salaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  6445  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2'2  per- 
cent the  multlplicitlon  factor  for  determin- 
ing annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees 
engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Post    Office    and    Civil    Service. 

H  R  6446  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
a  more  effective  program  of  water  pollu- 
tion control;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


H.R  6447.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  need- 
ed academic  and  related  facilities,  and  to 
authorize  scholarships  for  undergraduate 
study  in  such  Institutions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    BERRY 

H  J.  Res,  377,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    BOLAND; 

H.J  Ros  378    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States   to  pro-V 
claim    the    week    of    May    28.    1961.    as   Na- 
tional   Outdoor    Amusement    Week:    to    the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     KEITH: 

H  J  Res  379.  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  ships,  aircraft,  and  mo- 
tor vehicles  for  traveling  trade  fairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  MjT  MCDOWELL  (by  request)  : 
H.J.  Res.  3bO,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
na  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  MORRIS: 
HJ  Res.  381  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  approve  consolida- 
tions, unifications,  or  acquisitions  of  control 
of  railroad  properties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON: 
H.J  Re?  382  Joint  resolution  to  tempor- 
arily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  approve  consolida- 
tions, unifications,  or  acquisitions  of  control 
of  railroad  properties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con  Res  221.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  of 
our  U.S.  naval  shipyards  and  facilities  be 
maintained  on  a  fully  manned  operational 
basis  performing  essential  Navy  or  other  De- 
partment of  Defense  work  In  the  .nterest 
of  our  national  defense,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Lake  all 
necessary  steps  to  insure  this  end,  includ- 
ing the  immediate  cancellation  and  with- 
drawal of  any  and  all  instructions  or  orders 
Issued  or  contemplated  by  the  Depjirtment 
of  the  Navy  incompatible  with  this  purpose: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service;. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.  Res.  259.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  a  compila- 
tion of  General  Accounting  Office  lindlngs 
and  recommendations  for  improving  Gov- 
ernment operations;  and  provldlni;  addi- 
tional copies;  to  the  Committee  or.  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr,  KOWALSKI:  Memorial  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  re- 
garding federally  tax-exempt  prop«Tty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Missouri,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  tirging  the  con- 
struction of  the  Joanna  Dam  in  Ralls  Coun- 
ty, Mo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr    BELL: 
H  R  6448.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Con- 
stantinos  G.  Proussalls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  > 

By  Mr    BROYHILL: 
H.R  6449.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Fred  S. 
Deane;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (by  request)  : 
H.R  6450.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
James   McAleese,  Sr.;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
H.R  6451    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kuo  Ning 
Yau:    to   the    Committee   on    the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R   6452    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Nisslm 
S   Tawil.  Esther  TawU  (nee  Goldman),  Solo- 
mon Tawil,  Isaac  TawU,  Kathy  TawU,  Jac- 
queline TawU.  and  Sarlna  Goldman:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  6453.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Earl 
Gupton:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R  6454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annellese 
Schlaak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    INOUYE: 
H.R.  6455.   A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Mar- 
garita Ragasa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 
HR.  6456.  A  bill  to  permit  the  tugs  John 
Roen.  Jr..  and   Steve  W.  to  be  documented 
for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine  and   Fisheries 
By  Mr.  JANE: 
H.R.  6457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magda- 
leno  V.  del  Rosario;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   McDONOUGH : 
H  R  6458    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Hlroshl 
Saiga,  also  known  as   Hlroshl  John  Tauchl; 
to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   POWELL: 
H  R.  6459,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Olga 
Quashle  (also  known  as  Lewis) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  RABAUT: 
H.R.  6460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ellsa 
B    Cancino;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr   REUSS: 
H.R,6461,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lee 
Shu  Lang  and  wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   SCHENCK: 
H  R  6462,  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Harry  J, 
Maranze;     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   SHELLEY: 
HR,6463,  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Em- 
manuel B.  VUlapando;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  TOLLEFSON: 
HR,  6464,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  D. 
Rose;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  6465.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Maria 
Antonina  (Gutowicz)  Olsenwlk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

123  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
John  P.  Kip,  clerk  to  the  grand  Jury  of 
Hudson  County,  N,J,,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  presentment  en- 
titled "In  the  Matter  of  the  Investigation 
of  the  Activities  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  as  They  Pertain  to  the 
Problem  of  Counterfeit  Drugs  in  New  Jer- 
sey," which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnjerce. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Land   Retirement  PayneBt  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NOSTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?»TATI\nES 

I  Tuesday,  April  18,  1961 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  received  a  telegrram  from  one  of  my 
constituents  advising  me  of  a  wire 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman,  protesting 
what  appeared  to  be  a  rather  flagrant 
Inconsistency  m  county  yield  figures 
established  in  different  counties  im- 
mediately adjoining,  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  land  retirement  payment 
rates  under  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  feed  grain  bill.  This 
party  advised  me  that,  in  general,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  differential  of  as  much 
as  33*^3  percent  between  adjacent  coun- 
ties located  in  North  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota and  lying  within  the  area  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  the  North.  Since 
the  productivity  of  land  and  climatic 
conditions  in  the  Red  R.ver  Valley  is 
identical,  for  ail  practical  purposes,  I 
could  see  no  justification  for  any  such 
differential  between  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. To  verify  the  general  information 
furnished  me,  I  secured  a  report  of  the 
county  yields  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  adjoming  counties  located  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Red  River,  and 
consequently  being  within  the  States  of 
North  Dakota  or  Minnesota.  Here  are 
the  figures  which  I  find  the  county  agri- 
cultural stabilization  committees  intend 
to  use  in  arriving  at  the  rate  of  payment 
for  corn  land  that  is  to  be  retired  from 
production: 

Grand  Forks  County  In  North  Dakota.  32 
bushels  per  acre;  Polk  Coiinty.  Immediately 
across  the  river  In  Minnesota,  41  bushels 
per  acre;  Traill  County  in  North  D.ikota, 
29  3  bushels  per  acre;  Norman  County,  Im- 
mediately across  the  river  In  Minnesota,  40 
Imshels  per  acre:  Cass  County  In  North 
Dakota.  29  bushels  per  acre;  Clay  County, 
Immediately  across  the  river  In  Minnesota, 
39  2  bushels  pjer  acre;  Richlands  County  In 
North  Dakota.  32  7  bushels  per  acre;  Wll- 
kins  Countv.  immediately  across  the  river 
In  Minnesota.  36  bushels  jjer  acre. 

To  carry  this  a  little  further,  since 
Richland  County.  N.  Dak.,  is  the 
corner  county  in  our  State  adjoining 
both  Minnesota  and  South  E>akota,  to 
find  what  the  comparative  yield  figures 
in  the  adjoining  South  Dakota  county 
would  be,  I  checked  and  found  that  in 
Roberts  County,  S.  Dak.,  which  im- 
mediately adioins  Richland  County. 
a  yield  figure  of  40  biLshels  per  acre  had 
been  establi.shed  as  compared  to  the  32.7 
bushel  yield  for  Richland  County 
mentioned  abcve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  no  rh\Tne  nor 
reason  to  this  very  substantial  dif- 
ferentiation in  yield  figures  being  used 
in  adjoining  counties  where  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  practically 
identical  just  because  the  counties  hap- 


pen to  be  located  in  different  States.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  get  in  touch  with 
somebody  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
explain  or  adjtist  this  apparent  dis- 
crepancy, but  so  far  I  have  not  been 
successful.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  every 
intention  of  treating  farmers  equally  in- 
sofar as  it  is  p>ossible  under  the  provisions 
of  any  farm  legislation  with  which  the 
Department  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  administration.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  question  that  has  ap- 
parently risen  in  the  minds  of  the  North 
Dakota  farmers  that  this  is  administra- 
tive retribution  being  leveled  against  a 
State  which  did  not  support  the  present 
administration  in  the  last  election,  is  not 
justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  copy 
of  the  telegram  received  by  me  yesterday 
from  Mr.  Mark  Andrews,  a  farmer  of 
Mapleton.  N.  Dak.: 

April   17.   1961. 
Congressman    Don    Short, 
House    of    R''presentative3, 
Washington,    DC: 

Have  Just  sent  the  following  wire  to  Orville 
Freeman:  'Urgently  request  you  take  Imme- 
diate action  correcting  grossly  Inadequate 
corn  yield  figures  set  for  many  North  Dakota 
counties  under  your  Federal  feed-grain  pro- 
gram. If  such  restrictive  legislation  must  be 
enacted  It  is  extremely  Important  to  our 
farmers  and  our  State's  economy  that  these 
yield  potentials  be  fairly  set.  As  Just  one 
example  of  the  gross  Inequity  of  your  yield 
assumptions:  the  Minnesota  counties  of  Polk. 
Norman,  and  Clay  have  been  set  33  percent 
higher  than  our  adjacent  counties  of  Grand 
Forks.  Traill,  and  Cass.  These  six  counties 
are  all  In  the  heart  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
with  land  values  and  climate  virtually  Iden- 
tical. Any  person  with  a  farm  background 
would  know  that  a  political  boundary  can- 
not change  soils  and  growing  seasons.  Com- 
ments are  being  made  that  this  is  a  retribu- 
tion given  North  Dakota  for  voting  against 
Kennedy.  If  this  were  true,  It  would  be  the 
shabbiest,  most  vindictive  political  trick  ever 
pulled  on  the  people  of  North  Dakota  and 
one  they  will  not  easily  forget." 
Regards, 

M.\RK  Andrews. 


Railroads  Need  Help  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1961 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  depends  entirely  on  the  railroads 
for  distant  travel,  and  to  some  extent 
for  intermediate  journeys  as  well,  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  plight  of  our  railroads.  The  storms 
of  last  winter  and  the  interruption  of 
rail  transit  due  to  strikes  have  revealed 
how  completely  dependent  we  are  on 
our  railroads,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  suburban  commuter  service.     And  it 


serves  no  purpose  to  point  out  that  when 
the  railroads  were  riding  high  with  little 
competition  from  any  quarter  they  did 
little  to  develop  and  retain  passenger 
good  will. 

In  undertaking  to  create  a  healthier 
climate  for  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  * 
rail  lines  it  must  be  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  solution  will  not  be  foimd  In 
imposing  restrictive  regulations  on  the 
other  modes  of  transportation  such  as 
the  airlines,  river  barges,  and  long-haul 
trucks.  The  railroads  do  have  a  legiti- 
mate complaint,  however,  when  they 
point  to  the  extent  to  which  their  com- 
petitors have  been  subsidized  and  that 
distinguished  columnist.  Ftay  Tucker,  in 
pointing  out  that  the  Union  Station  here 
in  Wasliington  was  built  by  the  railroads 
with  their  own  funds  and  on  which  they 
pay  almost  $2  million  in  taxes  each  year, 
has  this  to  say  in  his  column  on  April  14. 
1961: 

A  few  miles  away  across  the  Potomac 
River  Is  the  National  Airport.  It  wa*  built 
by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  $32  million, 
and  it  j>ays  no  taxes  at  all.  Southward,  on 
the  edge  of  Civil  War  batUeflelds  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  Dulles  Airport  Is  under  construc- 
tion at  a  cost  to  Uncle  Sam  of  $101  million. 
It  will  pay  no  taxes.  The  airlines  serving 
both  fields  compete  with  the  railroads  for 
cargo  and  passenger  traffic. 

The  discrimination,  together  with  other 
subsidized  forms  of  competition — trucks. 
paB-senger  cars  and  waterways  like  the  St. 
Lawrence  canal— helps  to  explain  why  the 
railroads  face  their  most  serious  crisis  In 
history,  py>ssibly  wholesale  bankruptcy  or 
millions  In  Federal  and  State  subsidies. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  talk  that  national- 
ization Is  the  only  solution,  despite  Its  utter 
failure  In  England. 

The  railroads  might  also  complain  to 
Congress  and  the  White  House  that  tlvey 
have  been  "overlnvestlgated,"  but  with  no 
remedy  for  their  problems.  Several  agen- 
cies are  now  trying  to  diagnose  and  arrive 
at  a  cure — a  Presidential  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  two 
congressional  committees. 

The  crying  need  of  the  railroads  today 
is  relief  from  punitive  taxes  and  restric- 
tive regulations  that  ser\'e  no  useful  pur- 
pose other  than  to  extend  unearned 
competitive  advantage  to  other  forms  of 
transportation.  The  elimination  of  the 
iniquitous  transportation  tax  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  real  estate  levies  imposed 
at  the  local  level  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  needed  relief.  From 
there  it  should  be  a  simple  matter  to 
allow  the  railroads  to  compete  with 
other  carriers  at  their  levels  and  not 
to  be  bound  by  antiquated  and  archaic 
regulations,  even  though  such  regula- 
tions may  have  once  been  justified  when 
there  were  no  other  adequate  alternate 
means  for  the  movement  of  materials 
and  per.sonnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  Is  of  vital 
urgency.  We  simply  cannot  survive  as 
a  nation  without  a  healthy  rail  system. 
In  time  of  national  emergency  there 
simply  are  not  enough  trucks,  barges 
and  airplanes  to  move  the  goods  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  demands  such  a 
situation  would  present.  And  we  must 
be   prepared   to    protect   the    railroads 
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from  the  threat  of  misguided  union 
leaders  who  are  trying  to  outlaw  the 
so-called  piggybacking  of  trucks.  Let 
us  continue  to  control  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation since  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so.  But  let  us  also  see  that  the 
controls  are  uniform  in  their  applica- 
tion to  all  carriers  and  that  some  rehef 
is  found  for  our  primary  transportation 
system  which  seems  presently  headed 
for  a  disaster  that  could  prove  com- 
parable to  that  of  losing  a  war. 


The  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1961 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  Congress  inquires  into  the  alleged 
shortcomings  of  medical  care,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  remember  that  American 
doctors  exemplify  all  that  is  best  in  the 
ancient  profession.  They  are  men  who 
are  skilled,  selfless,  and  charitable.  It 
should  not  surprise  us  that  physicians 
are  taking  a  greater  collective  part  in 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  they  serve.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati. 
This  century-old  medical  society  spon- 
sors a  popular  Sunday  morning  TV  pro- 
gram, "Call  the  Doctor."  And  the  public 
does  just  that.  People  by  the  hundreds 
telephone  their  symptoms,  their  anxie- 
ties, and  their  grievances  to  the  station, 
and  a  doctor  panel  answers  them 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  Here  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  medical  profession 
responding  to  a  public  interest  in  the 
facts  about  total  medical  care  which 
serves  them  so  well  today. 

This  same  academy  also  took  a  for- 
ward-looking step  on  February  23.  1961. 
when  representatives  from  medical,  edu- 
cational, and  legal  agencies  in  Cincin- 
nati and  Hamilton  County  were  invited 
to  a  special  meeting.  The  subject  of  the 
meeting:  "How  To  Protect  the  Com- 
munity From  the  Menace  of  Intoxicated 
Drivers." 

The  audience  first  saw  a  film,  "The 
Silent  Witness,"  which  deals  with  police- 
administered  tests  for  intoxication. 
Then  they  heard  a  panel  consisting  of 
a  police  oflBcer,  judge,  and  physician  dis- 
cuss the  legality  and  medical  effective- 
ness of  such  tests,  and  how  they  can 
help  reduce  the  drunken  driving  prob- 
lem in  Cincinnati  or  any  other  com- 
munity. 

"The  Silent  Witness"  was  produced  by 
the  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Co..  a  drug  manu- 
facturer established  over  132  years  ago 
in  Cincinnati. 

Merrell.  as  a  public  and  professional 
service,  produced  "The  Silent  Witness" 
as  one  in  a  series  of  educational  films 
dealing  with  new  problems  of  medicine 
and  the  law.  The  series  was  made  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati  and 


is  a  laudable  example  of  physicians  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  public  service  at  a  tune 
when  both  medicine  and  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  are  under  fire.  Let  us 
be  reminded  of  the  "good  men  do." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1961 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  mark  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  historic  occasion  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  speech  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress.  For  it  was  on 
April  19,  1951,  that  this  truly  remarkable 
and  dedicated  American  patriot  de- 
livered his  magnificent  address  from  the 
rostrum  in  this  House  where  we  now  sit. 
It  was  not  my  privilege  then  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  great  body.  However,  I 
can  well  remember  sitting  by  my  radio 
and  being  stirred  by  the  power  and  the 
poignance  of  this  great  man's  gifted  and 
lofty  eloquence. 

The  passage  of  10  years  of  time  has 
merely  served  to  asseverate  the  truth  of 
General  MacAi-thur's  historic  pro- 
nouncement. From  his  tremendous 
breadth  of  experience  and  knowledge 
he  delivered  a  warning  which  was  so 
prescient  that  it  demands  repeating  in 
this  hour.  I  quote  from  his  speech  of 
10  years  ago  today  a  single  paragraph: 

There  are  some  who  for  varying  reasons 
would  appease  Red  China.  They  are  blind 
to  history's  clear  lessons  for  history  teaches 
with  unmistakable  emphasis  that  appease- 
ment but  begets  new  and  bloodier  wars.  It 
points  to  no  single  Instance  where  this  end 
has  Justified  that  means,  where  appease- 
ment has  led  to  more  than  a  sham  peace. 
Like  blackmail.  It  lays  the  basis  for  new 
and  successively  greater  demands,  until,  as 
in  blackmail,  violence  becomes  the  only 
other  alternative. 

This  advice  is  just  as  salient  and 
meaningful  today  as  when  it  was  uttered 
a  decade  ago.  Indeed  world  events  dur- 
ing this  intervening  period  have  proven 
its  wisdom  beyond  peradventure  of  a 
doubt. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  new  President 
and  a  new  administration  will  re-read 
this  speech  of  April  19.  1951.  and  ponder 
its  message.  We  are  all  sincerely  moti- 
vated by  a  wish  for  peace  and  the  twin 
desire  to  accomplish  a  lessening  of  the 
present  international  tensions. 

However,  this  should  not  obscure  from 
us  the  fact  that  we  cannot  compromise 
with  evil.  We  cannot  recognize  Red 
China  as  a  peaceful  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  when  her  actions  belie 
such  recognition.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  seat  the  Red  Chinese  in  the  United 
Nations  to  obfuscate  and  eventually  de- 
stroy the  work  of  that  body. 

This  was,  I  believe  essentially  the  ad- 
vice that  General  Mac  Arthur  gave  us  10 
years  ago  today. 
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HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

OF     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1961 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Mai-yland  have  for  a  long  time  recog- 
nized the  important  role  that  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  in  Howard  County  has  been 
playing  in  our  national  defense  effort. 
We,  therefore,  were  not  surprised  but 
were  extremely  gratified  when  the  lab- 
oratory and  members  of  the  staff  re- 
ceived three  significant  awards  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  Department  of 
Defense  research  and  development  pro- 
grams over  the  past  few  months. 

In  January-.  Dr.  Frank  T.  McClure, 
chairman  of  the  applied  physics  lab- 
oratory's research  center,  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  first  Invention  Award  to 
be  made  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  It  was  for 
Dr.  McClure's  invention  of  the  satel- 
lite Doppler  navigation  system. 

A  month  later.  Dr.  Richard  B.  Kersh- 
ner.  supervisor  of  the  space  research  and 
development  program  of  the  laboratorj'. 
was  given  the  Navy's  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic Service  Award  for  organizing  and 
directing  progress  evaluation  in  the 
Polaris  program  conducted  by  the  lab- 
oratorj'.  The  Distinguished  Public  Serv- 
ice Award  is  the  highest  recognition  the 
Navy  can  give  a  citizen  who  is  not  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

During  the  same  ceremony,  the  ap- 
plied physics  laboratory  was  awarded  the 
Navy's  Certificate  of  Merit  for  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  field  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile systems  development  and  analysis. 
The  citation  said: 

APL  contributed  immeasurably  In  achieving 
the  first  successful  firing  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile from  a  submerged  submarine  on  July  20 
1960. 

Dr.  Kershner's  citation  noted  that — 
because  of  his  unremitting  efforts,  profound 
professional  knowledge,  and  astute  technical 
direction,  the  program  of  flight  test  analysis 
yielded  essential  Information  vital  to  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  system  program. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  Dr.  Kersh- 
ner  had  won  the  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award.  In  1958.  he  was  similarly 
honored  for  his  leadership  in  develop- 
ment of  the  Terrier  missile  as  a  fleet 
weapon.  He  presently  has  responsibility 
for  developing  the  Transit  navigational 
satellite  system. 

It  was  for  the  basic  invention  leading 
to  the  Transit  system  that  Dr.  McClure 
was  honored  by  NASA. 

The  Transit  system  is  based  upon  the 
ability  to  extract  extremely  accurate  po- 
sitional information  from  the  measured 
Doppler  shift  of  a  satellite's  transmitter 
during  passage  of  the  satellite  over  a 
tracking  station  or  a  ship's  receiver.  The 
shift  is  the  measurement  of  the  change 
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of  frequency  of  a  radio  signal  transmitted 
from  a  satellite.  This  change  of  fre- 
quency is  caused  by  the  satellite's  motion 
relative  to  a  receiving  or  tracking  sta- 
tion. Dr.  McClure  recommended  study 
of  the  Doppler  shift  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
method  of  navigation.  He  said  that  if 
man  could  accurately  calculate  the  loca- 
tion of  an  orbiting  vehicle  by  its  Doppler 
shift,  then  the  reverse  must  be  true  and 
that  the  location  of  a  point  on  earth 
could  be  correctly  established  by  analy- 
sis of  the  Doppler  signal  from  a  satellite. 
When  presenting'  the  award  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Clure, Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan.  who  was 
tiien  NASA  Administrator,  said: 

This  award  Is  being  made  to  you  as  an  indi- 
vidual whose  Initiative  and  keen  analytical 
Insight  were  responsible  for  the  undertaking 
of  a  development  program  that  will  have  far- 
reaching  beneflt.s,  the  extent  of  which  cannot 
yet  be  properly  assessed. 

In  March,  Dr.  McClure  was  also  hon- 
ored by  the  Washington  Chemical  Asso- 
ciation, a  chapter  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  which  presented  him  its 
Hillebrand  Award  for  work  in  solid 
rocket  fuels  and  other  fields. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit  was  the  fourth 
such  award  won  by  the  applied  physics 
laboratory.  It  has  received  two  Naval 
Ordnance  Development  Awards  for  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  naval  ordnance 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  Reserve 
Award. 

The  first  such  honor  was  tendered 
the  laboratoi-y  in  1945  by  the  Navy  for 
the  laboratory  s  wartime  development 
of  the  proximity  k\"I >  fure.  In  1958, 
five  members  of  the  staff,  including  the 
director,  Dr.  R.  E.  Gibson,  received  the 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award,  and 
four  were  presented  the  Meritorious  Pub- 
lic Service  Citation  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Navy, 

Besides  the  proximity  fuze  the  labora- 
tory provided  the  first  ramjet  engine,  the 
Terrier,  TaJo.s,  and  Tartar  missiles,  and 
is  now  developing  the  T>'phon  weapons 
system.  The  T>-phon  is  a  completely  au- 
tomated missile  firing  system  for  global 
fleet  operation.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
the  fleet  with  a  defensive  system  with 
greatly  extended  range,  accuracy,  and 
target-handling  capacity,  capable  of  in- 
tercepting and  knocking  down  both  en- 
emy aircraft  and  missiles,  and  for  long- 
range  bombardment  of  surface  targets. 


A  New  Look  at  Agriculture — Address  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OT    LOnSIANA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1961 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNOREssiofiAL  Record  an  excel- 
lent address  which  was  delivered  by  the 
Secretary  of  A^iriculture,  the  Honorable 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  before  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  yesterday. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows : 

A  New  Look  at  AGiiictn,TtrR« 
(Address    by    Secretary    of    Agrlcniture    Or- 
ville  L.   Freeman   prepared  for  delivery   at 
the  National  Press  Club,  Washington.  D.C, 
Apr.  17,  1961.  12:30  p.m  ) 
I  especially  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
urge  you  to  take  a  new  look  at  agriculture 
because  you  are  leaders  In  the  opinion  field, 
and   because  I   think   that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic  problem   in  America  today  in   which 
we  And  more  faulty  emphasis,  more  outmod- 
ed   concepts,    and    less    real    understanding 
than  we  find  In  current  public  attitudes  to- 
ward the  nature,  causes,  and  possible  solu- 
tion for  our   agricultural    problem. 

I  believe  that  the  achievement  of  an  ef- 
fective solution  to  that  problem  requires  a 
much  greater  public  understanding  of  the 
factors  involved,  a  more  widespread  public 
recognition  of  the  contribution  farmers 
make  to  our  American  standard  of  living, 
and  a  more  general  realization  of  the  impli- 
cations for  agriculture  that  are  Inherent  in 
the  scientific  and  technological  progress  that 
characterizes  our  times. 

One  of  the  most  significant  characteristics 
of  our  age  U  the  fact  that  physical,  scientlflc, 
and  technological  progress  is  far  outrunning 
social,  political,  and  economic  change.  No 
recent  event  has  lllusUated  this  fact  more 
dramatically  than  last  week's  successful  or- 
biting of  a  man  around  the  earth.  Scientific 
and  technological  progress  made  this 
achievement  possible  But  man  does  not  yet 
know  how  to  use  this  new  power  to  orbit 
the  earth.  Governments  of  men  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  control  the  power  that  can 
send  tons  Into  space.  They  have  developed 
no  social  Instruments  to  control  the  scien- 
tific Instruments  that  now  boast  such  in- 
credible precUlon  that  they  can  pinpoint 
t,argets  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  This 
social  Lag  represents  a  dangerous  gap,  a  gap 
that  must  be  closed  if  men  on  earth  are  to 
have  any  hope  for  security  agaiiist  the  de- 
structive power  that  man  himself  has 
created. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  price  of 
peanuts?  Or  wheat,  or  milk,  or  feed  grains — 
or  the  other  specific  problems  with  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  immediately 
concerned? 

Only  this:  There  Is  an  equally  dangerous 
gap  In  agriculture.  Technical  and  scientific 
prosn-ess  has  far  outrun  social  and  economic 
change  in  agriculture  as  well  as  In  the  con- 
quest of  space.  The  social  lag  represented 
by  the  gnp  between  the  abundance  of  food 
that  we  can  produce  and  the  extent  of 
hunger  that  exists  In  spite  of  this  potential 
for  abundance  may.  in  the  long  run.  be  far 
more  significant  than  the  gap  in  space. 

True,  it  Is  less  spectacular,  less  dramatic. 
But  to  men  and  women  and  children  who 
are  eally  hungry,  bread  and  milk  at  hand 
is  n.  «  important  than  a  star  In  the  sky. 
To  b.ihons  of  men  and  women  throughout 
tills  world  the  higher  standards  of  living 
that  can  be  achieved  If  we  properly  use  our 
capacity  to  produce  are  of  more  direct  and 
personal  concern  than  the  discovery  of  other 
worlds. 

It  Is  the  awesome  responsibility  of  this 
generation  to  close  the  gap  between  — Tntl  f1  r 
progress  and  social  progress  sufflcientT^o 
make  our  civilization  secure.  It  is  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  this  Nation  and 
this  administration  to  exercise  leadership 
toward  closing  this  gap  in  every  field— In 
space.  In  human  rights,  and  In  the  task  of 
making  the  abundance  that  we  can  produce 
available  to  satisfy  human  needs.  It  is  the 
special  responsibility  of  those  of  us  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  to  close  the  gap  repre- 
sented by  our  capacity  to  produce  abun- 
dantly, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
our  lack  of  the  social  and  economic  organi- 
zation necessary  to  both  manage  aod  utUlae 
that  abundance. 


It  Is  In  the  ll^bt  of  this  responslblUty.  as 
a  part  of  our  overall  national  responsibility. 
that  this  administration  haA  developed  its 
agricultural  policies  and  programs  and  for- 
mulated the  legislation  that  the  President  Is 
today  recommending  to  the  Congress.  We 
are  now  pressing  forward  vigorously  with  all 
our  resources  to  achieve  these  programs,  so 
that  we  may  begin  to  close  that  gap  without 
delay. 

May  I  say  quite  frankly  that  I  believe  un- 
due delay  would  be  very  serious — more  seri- 
ous than  simply  a  postponement  of  the  gains  >, 
that  we  expect  from  the  new  program.  In 
a  real  sense  we  are  reaching  the  point  of  no 
return.  Delay  or  postponement  now  could 
me  in  economic  disaster.  The  time  Is  running 
out. 

We  can  neither  ask  nor  expect  an  In- 
definite continuation  of  programs  and  poli- 
cies under  which  the  US.  Government  pays 
ever-increasing  amounts  for  stockpiles  of 
commodities  that  threaten  to  become  ever 
more  unmanageable.  We  can  neither  ask 
nor  expect  that  the  American  farmer  will 
continue  to  Inrest  his  capital,  his  labor,  his 
skill,  and  hU  management  ability  for  a  mate- 
rial reward  that  is  shockingly  below  the 
national  average.  Our  farmers  are  the 
worlds  most  efficient  ai^rlcultural  producera. 
and  their  products  ore  the  basic  essentials  of 
human  life.  For  this  efficient  production  of 
essential  needs  they  must  have  an  average 
capital  investment,  exclusive  of  the  farm 
home,  of  WG.OOO.  Yet  they  receive  for  their 
labor  an  average  of  about  81  cents  an  hour. 
In  achieving  Its  prime  purpose  of  produc- 
tion, American  agriculture  In  this  genera- 
tion has  reached  a  pinnacle  of  success.  Tt 
hns  tripled  Its  output  per  hour  of  labor  in 
the  past  two  decades,  while  Industry's  out-  ' 
put  has  only  doubled.  Twenty  years  ago 
1  farmer  produced  enough  for  11  people;  he 
now  produces  enough  for  25. 

Under  oiu-  system  of  enterprise  and  Ini- 
tiative we  expect  that  success  will  bring  an 
appropriate  reward.  And  this  phenomenal 
success  In  agriculture  has  brought  Its  re- 
ward. But  the  reward  is  to  the  American 
consumer,  and  not  to  the  American  farmer. 
The  consumer  in  America  works  fewer  hour* 
to  feed  himself  and  his  family  than  In  any 
other  country.  He  U  able  to  buy  a  balanced 
and  varied  diet  for  approximately  one-flJth 
of  his  take-home  pay. 

Contrast  this  with  the  consumer  In  other 
nations.  A  meal  of  beef,  potatoes,  cab- 
b.ige,  bread,  butter,  milk  and  frilt  for  four 
people  can  be  bought  by  the  average  Indus- 
trial worker  In  the  United  States  for  1 
hours  wages.  In  Germany  and  England  that 
meal  would  uke  over  2  hours'  work;  in  Aus- 
tria. 4  hours;  In  France,  414  hours;  In 
Italy,  over  5  hours. 

These  are  facU  the  American  public 
should  acclaim,  and  for  which  they  should 
pay  tribute  to  the  American  farmer  for  his 
contribution  to  our  standard  of  living.  Let 
us  give  at  least  as  much  recognition  to  this 
as  do  our  Communist  opponents.  I  s.^w 
very  little  emphasis  here  on  one  Item  In  last 
Friday  8  reporu  from  Moscow  that  to  me  has 
real  significance.  In  reporting  on  Russia's 
new  space  triumph  the  wire  services  quoted 
Khrushchev  as  saying,  "The  space  flight 
must  not  detract  the  attention  of  the  So- 
viet people  from  other  targets,  and  these 
Include  catching  up  with  the  United  States 
In  the  standard  of  living." 

Gratifying  as  this  is.  I  have  already  noted 
that  the  farmer  has  not  reaped  the  reward 
of  his  8\icce8s.  Quite  the  contrary.  Farm 
output  was  19  percent  higher  In  1960  than 
In  1952,  but  realized  net  farm  income  was 
19  percent  lower  Incomes  of  farm  families 
today  are  lower  relative  to  the  rest  of  our 
population  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  the  19308.  During  the  years  between 
1952  and  1960  the  cost  of  living  exclusive 
of  food  rose  15  percent,  while  the  cost  of 
the  typical  market  backet  of  food  Increased 
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only  2  percent.  During  this  time  the  mar- 
keting charges  associated  with  that  basket 
of  food  Increased  17  percent,  but  the  decline 
of  15  percent  In  farm  prtcea  accoionts  for  the 
difference. 

These  facU  Illustrate  that,  for  the  farmer, 
productive  success  has  paradoxically  meant 
economic  distress.  And.  as  If  to  add  Insult 
to  injury.  Uie  public  attitude  toward  the 
farmer  has  come  to  reflect  concepts  of  sur- 
pluses and  subsidies  rather  than  the  regard 
we  expect  for  ability.  Industry,  efficiency, 
and  successful  productivity. 

Such  erroneous  concepts  and  public  atti- 
tudes must  be  changed  If  we  are  to  get  a 
farm  program  that  meets  today's  needs  be- 
fore we  reach  that  point  of  uo  return. 

I  should  therefore  hke  to  ru>te  here  some 
areas  In  which  adetjuate  public  undersund- 
Ing  Is  most  essential. 

I 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  need  for 
a  recognition  of  the  producUve  success  of 
American  agriculture  and  the  extent  of  the 
contribution  the  farmer  thereby  makes  to 
our  high  standards  of  living.  Agriculture 
in  America  leads  the  way  to  a  new  age  of 
abundance  In  mankind's  most  essential  com- 
modities, and  as  such  has  achieved  a  land- 
mark in  history  more  Important  to  human 
health  and  happiness  than  last  weeks  land- 
mark In  the  conquest  of  space.  This  suc- 
cess is  the  direct  result  of  amazing  progress 
In  agricultural  science  and  technology  and 
^the  farmers'  ability  to  put  that  progress 
into  practical  use. 

n 
We  need  to  recognize  how  this  success, 
in  itself,  has  resulted  In  economic  distress 
In  a  society  in  which  wo  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  Uve  with  abundance.  Be- 
cause we  are  so  unaccustomed  to  an  age 
of  plenty,  we  have  tried  to  apply  economics 
of  scarcity  as  we  repeated  the  shibboleths 
and  slogans  and  phrases  that  were  a  part 
of  the  "conventional  wlrdom"  of  the  past, 
and  they  wont  work.  We  need  to  know  a 
little  more  about  agricullural  economics  to 
reach  a  sound  and  consu-uctive  solution  of 
the  farm  problem. 

The  public  miist  understand  that  any 
realistic  solution  to  the  f.^rm  problem  re- 
quires the  adjustment  of  our  agrlciUtural 
Abundance  to  current  domestic  and  foreign 
needs  and  demands  We  may.  In  fact  we 
must.  Increase  our  utlll?»t!on  of  farm  prod- 
ucts both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  several 
of  the  early  actions  of  this  administration 
have  been  directed  toward  that  end.  The 
doubling  of  our  direct  distribution  of  food 
to  the  needy,  our  pilot  food  stamp  programs 
and  the  expansion  of  our  food -for -peace 
efforts  illustrate  the  determination  of  this 
admlnUtration  to  use  fully  otir  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  But.  even  with  an  expan- 
sion of  such  programs  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  that  is  consistent  with  sound 
and  humane  ideas  and  policies,  we  will  not 
be  able,  in  the  ye;u-s  Immediately  ahead  to 
expand  consumption  enough  to  absorb  all 
of  our  potential  agricultural  productivity 
Thus,  we  must  adjust  our  abundance  An 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  achieving 
this  goal— as  well  as  of  the  consequences 
of  not  achieving  it— is  essential  to  a  sound 
approach  to  new  legislation. 

Both  the  problems  and  the  consequences 
stem  In  a  large  measure  from  the  Inelasticity 
or  the  human  stomach,  and  the  resulting 
inelasticity  of  demand  for  food  A  little  too 
much  In  the  way  nf  food  supplies  leads  to 
dramauc  farm  price  declines— hence  to  a 
farm-income  problem.  And  a  httle  too  little 
In  the  way  of  food  supplies  leads  to  sky- 
rocketing food  prices  and  a  real  income 
squeeze  on  consumers.  This  Is  the  food 
problem  so  often  encountered  In  wartime. 

To  cope  with  i.hese  problems  In  the  past, 
we  have  Imposed  price  ceilings  In  wartime, 
and  we  place  floors  under  farm  prices  dur- 


ing periods  of  surplus.  But  neither  of  these 
measures  in  themselves  effectively  corrects 
the  imbalance  of  supplies  relative  to  the 
existing  demand.  Nor  can  the  uncoordi- 
nated efforts  of  several  million  farm  produc- 
ers correct  unbalanced  supply  situations. 
Farm  price  and  Income  gyrations  that  have 
resulted  Ln  the  past  have  alternately  hurt 
both  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Chronically  low  farm  prices  in  the  1950's 
did  not  Induce  the  average  farmer  to  con- 
tract production.  On  the  contrary,  the  av- 
erage producer  Increased  his  production  sub- 
stantially. Caught  up  In  the  technological 
revolution  on  the  one  hand,  and  rising 
production  costs  on  the  other,  the  average 
farmer  tried  to  solve  his  income  problem 
by  Increasing  his  output.  He  succeeded  In 
Increasing  his  output,  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed In  increasing  his  Income.  Government 
price  support  op>erations  In  the  great  com- 
modities of  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grains 
held  the  prices  of  thoce  commrxlltles  at  sup- 
port levels  as  the  Government  accumulated 
stocks.  The  new  "third  market.'  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  acquired  the  6 
to  8  percent  excess  production  each  year, 
and  held  the  farm  price  level  some  20  to  40 
percent  above  what  It  would  have  been  with 
no  programs. 

No  one  liked  the  program  of  the  late 
1950s — the  farmers,  because  it  gave  no  hope 
for  Improved  Incomes;  consumers,  becaufe 
It  was  wasteful  and  Ineffective;  and  con- 
gressional leaders  and  taxpayers,  because 
It  was  needlessly  costly.  It  was  a  failure  on 
all  these  counts  because  it  did  not  and 
could  not  effectively  adjurt  supplies.  Sup- 
plies outran  demand  In  the  1950's  and 
pushed  farm  prices  down  to  support  levels 
and  held  them  there. 

Every  responsible  projection  made  for  the 
1960"8  suggests  that  unless  wc  act  supplies 
will  continue  to  outdistance  demand  with 
the    same    chronic    price-depressing    effects. 

Confronted  with  this  prospect  for  the 
19C0's,  we  must  now  establish  procedures 
and  enact  legislation  to  enable  farmer  pro- 
ducers to  work  together  to  adjust  their 
production  to  the  quantities  we  can  use. 
The  President  Is  therefore  proposing  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  the  tools  whereby 
they  can  adjust  their  supplies  effectively 
whenever  there  Is  general  agreement  among 
them  that  such  a  course  of  action  Is  de- 
sirable. 

m 

We  need  to  recognize  that  all  the  farmer 
is  asking  for  is  equality  of  economic  op- 
portunity. 

The  farmer  is  the  only  basic  producer  In 
our  economy  who  now  has  available  to  him 
no  means  by  which  he  can  adjust  his  pro- 
duction to  demand,  and  who  therefore  has 
no  effective  means  by  which  he  can  In- 
fluence the  economic  rewards  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  absurd.  In  any  consideration  of  a 
farm  program,  to  compare  the  farmer  with 
the  small  corner  merchant. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  Government  ac- 
tion for  small  business,  but  of  a  different 
nature  for  a  different  reason.  But  the  farm- 
er, as  a  basic  producer  and  not  a  retailer, 
can  be  more  accurately  compared  with  other 
basic  producers — such  as,  for  example,  the 
producers  of  steel.  Government  has  given 
to  such  producers  the  Instrument  of  incor- 
poration, by  which  they  can  become  large 
enough  to  effectively  adjust  their  production 
to  quantities  that  can  be  sold  profitably. 

Government  has  likewise  given  to  labor 
the  instrument  of  collective  bargaining 
whereby  millions  of  Individual  workers,  who, 
as  individuals,  would  be  even  more  helpless 
than  the  farmers,  can  work  together  to 
achieve  a  fair  return  for  their  productive 
activity. 

To  achieve  economic  equality,  therefore, 
we    propose    programs    to    provide    farmers 


with  the  Institutional  machinery  for  coming 
together  and  developing  supply  adjustment 
programs,  and  with  democraUc  methods  for 
approving  or  rejecting  such  programs.  We 
would  specifically  provide  safeguards  for  con- 
sumers' Interests  In  this  process. 

By  enacUng  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Congress  would  establish  the  ground  rules 
and  guidelines  under  which  supply  adjust- 
ment programs  would  be  developed  and 
placed  into  operation.  Then,  whenever  ac- 
tion is  needed  with  regard  to  any  com- 
modity or  group  of  related  commodiUes,  a 
committee  of  producers — including  one 
consumer  representative — would  be  selected 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  and  recommend  a  program  of 
supply  adjustment  for  that  commodity. 
The  Secretary  would  recommend  a  program 
based  on  these  consultations.  Only  after 
such  a  program  had  been  approved  by  the 
President,  sanctioned  by  the  Congress,  and 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  pro- 
ducers th:;mse:ves,  would  it  become  bind- 
ing upon  all  farmers  who  choose  to  produce 
that  commodity.  The  farmers  who  serve 
on  these  commotiity  advisory  committees 
would  be  chosen  from  nominees  designated 
by  farmer -elected  county  committees  and 
by  f.irm  organizations. 

Thus,  in  return  for  the  limitations  to 
which  farmers  would  conform  only  after 
they,  themselves,  had  reached  decisions  by 
the  accepted  democratic  method  of  voting 
on  proposed  programs — In  return  for  these 
limitations  the  farmers  would  gain  more 
real  influence  over  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  their  farming  enterprise,  more 
real  Influence  over  their  opportunity  to  earn 
fair  incomes,  than  they  have  ever  had,  oj 
can  have,  without  such  programs. 

The  new  pro'gr.an  would  raise  the  level 
of  the  function  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congres.s,  and  of  the  agricultural  committees 
In  Congress.  As  the  new  programs  formu- 
lated under  these  proposals  get  underv^-ay. 
many  of  the  powers  that  the  Congress  has 
now  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
powers  to  fix  support  levels,  prescribe  acreage 
allotments,  establish  marketing  agreements 
and  orders,  and  others — would  require  final 
approval  by  the  Congress.  This  would  add 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Agriculture 
Committees  in  the  Congress  the  function  or 
careful  review  of  each  such  program,  many 
of  which  are  now  put  into  effect  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  without  any  such  review. 

Thus,  while  the  Congress  would  be  relieved 
of  the  onerous  burden  of  a  detailed  analysis 
of  a  multitude  of  separate  proposals,  com- 
modity by  commodity,  season  after  season, 
under  countless  and  fragmented  pressures: 
It  would  have  an  increased  responsibility 
for  considering  broad  programs  and  policies 
In  their  entire  implications,  and  for  the  con- 
tinuing and  final  authority  to  determine 
what  programs  shall  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Under  the  procedures  set  forth  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  programs  could  be  developed 
to  meet  different  needs  and  conditions  by 
utilizing  a  variety  of  methods,  many  of  which 
have  already  proved  their  usefulness.  It 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  commodity 
advisory  committee  to  adapt  those  methods 
to  a  program  that  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  producing  the  commodity  In- 
volved; and  It  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider. 
In  addition,  various  Intercommodlty  relation- 
ships, potential  effects  on  our  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  the  national  welfare. 

rv 
For  some  commodities  the  adjustment  of 
supply  to  demand  could  be  effectively 
achieved  by  means  of  marketing  quotas  and 
allotments  in  terms  of  quantity  as  well  ns 
acreage.  For  some  commodities  programs  of 
marketing  orders  and  agreements  could  be 
formulated  under  which  producers  could  de- 
velop research,  promotion,  higher  standards. 
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£Uid  quality  control,  as  well  as  the  effective 
adjustment  of  supply.  Oovemment  ooopera- 
tlon  In  support  of  farm  Income  could  be  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  methods,  but  In  all 
cases  to  be  limited  to  Instances  where  a  sup- 
ply adjustment  program  Is  In  effect,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  advisory 
committee  and  after  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  review  by  the  Congress 

A  final  point  that  we  need  to  understand 
to  achieve  a  successful  farm  program  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  problems  and  perform- 
ance of  agriculture  are  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  problems  of  domestic  prosperity 
and  economic  growth  and  with  those  of 
achieving  security   and   peace   in   the   world. 

I  iJelieve  the  American  public  is  becoming 
Increasingly  aware  of  fhe  importance  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  as  an  Instrument  In 
foreign  policy.  We  are  stepping  up  our  pro- 
grams for  expanding  the  export  of  food  and 
flber.  both  for  dollars  and  for  foreign  cur- 
rency. We  have  launched  a  program  to  de- 
termine Just  what  the  world  food  deficit  is. 
As  we  Increase  such  efforts,  and  as  we  de- 
velop means,  in  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries, for  the  more  effective  use  of  greater 
quantities  of  agricultural  exports,  these  new 
and  Increasing  demands  on  American  agri- 
culture will  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  formulation  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams at  home.  This  is  why  an  extension 
and  strengthening  of  our  food-for-peace 
program  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural legislation  presented  to  the  Congress 
today. 

I  have  hopes  that  the  American  public  Is 
beginning  to  realize  how  essential  a  healthy 
agriculture  is  to  the  long-term  soundness  of 
our  economy  Evidences  of  this,  such  as 
that  reflected  by  the  keen  observations  of  the 
Nebraska  banker  Interviewed  In  the  last 
issue  of  the  US.  News  &  World  Report,  are 
encouraging.  I  am  confident  that  when  the 
nonfarm  public  fully  understands  how  es- 
sential a  healthy  agricultural  economy  Is  to 
Its  own  well-being  we  will  get  support  from 
cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  from  the  farms. 
for  the  program  we  propose.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that,  with  the  cooperation  of  Amer- 
ican farmers,  we  can  achieve  an  effective 
adjustment  of  our  agricultural  abundance 
within  the  framework  of  this  legislation,  and 
thus  close  the  gap  between  our  tremendous 
productive  potential  and  our  ability  to  man- 
age and  utilize  it  in  the  best  Interest  of  all. 
It  will  not  be  easy,  but  It  can  be  done. 


Lt.  Gen.  William  Howard  Arnold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNES.SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ajyril  18.  1961 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Lt  Gen.  William  Howard  Ar- 
nold, retired  after  a  distinguished  career. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was 
commanding  general,  5th  U.S.  Army, 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  111. 

General  Arnold  was  born  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  at  Dyersburg. 
Tenn..  on  January  18,  1901.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in 
1924,  and  also  the  Infantry  School,  and 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  he  served  with 
various  infantry  units,  including  a  tour 
of  duuy  at  Tientsin,  China,  1934-36.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  and  faculty, 


the  Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
from  June  1938  to  October  1939. 

In  April  1943  he  proceeded  from  head- 
quarters. IV  Corps  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
to  the  South  Pacific  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions. As  Chief  of  Staff,  XIV  Corps,  he 
participated  in  the  campaigns  of  Guadal- 
canal, New  Georgia,  Bougainville,  and 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

He  assumed  command  of  the  American 
infantry  division  in  November  1944, 
leading  it  in  combat  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  the  occupation  of  Japan,  remain- 
ing in  command  until  deactivation  of  the 
division  at  Fort  Lewis  in  December  1945. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
General  Arnold  served  in  various  War 
Department  staff  capacities  until  his  as- 
signment August  13,  1950,  as  Chief,  the 
Joint  Military  Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey. 
He  was  then  assigned,  on  May  1.  1953.  to 
Austria  as  commanding  general.  U.S. 
Forces  in  that  country.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  following  withdrawal 
of  occupation  troops  in  1955. 

General  Arnold  assumed  the  post  from 
which  he  was  retired,  of  commanding 
general  of  the  5th  U.S.  Army,  in  Chicago 
on  November  1.  1955. 

He  received  the  following  citations  and 
decorations:  Distinguished  Service  Med- 
al and  oak  leaf  cluster,  Silver  Star.  Le- 
gion of  Merit  with  oak  leaf  cluster. 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  "V"  device  and 
oak  leaf  cluster.  Air  Medal.  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal.  American  Defense 
Service  Medal.  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  with  arrowhead  and  four  stars. 
American  Campaign  Medal.  World  War 
II  Victory  Medal.  Army  Occupation 
Medal — Japan.  National  Defense  Service 
Medal,  Philippine  Liberation  Medal  with 
star.  Philippine  Legion  of  Honor  Degree 
of  Chief  Commander.  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Medal.  Philippine  Presidential 
Unit  Citation.  Combat  Infantry  Badge. 
War  Department  General  Staff  Badge, 
National  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
France  Degree  Officer. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  pleasure  to 
know  General  Arnold  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  much  to  the  U.S. 
Army. 

We  wish  him  the  best  of  everything  in 
the  many  years  to  come. 


Housing  Loans  Made  Under  Title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1961 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm 
housing  loans  made  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  cf  1949  are  used  to  finance 
the  construction,  alteration,  repair,  or 
modernization  of  farm  homes  and  serv- 
ice buildings.  Since  the  program  started 
in  1949,  44,000  families  have  received 
loans  totaling  $300  million. 

There  is  an  extensive  and  continuing 
need  for  this  type  of  credit  service  to 


farmowners  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  Improve  their  homes  and  farm  build- 
ings with  their  own  resources  or  with  a 
loan  from  a  private  or  cooperative  credit 
source.  The  farm  housing  program 
gives  such  families  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  adequate  home  and  neces- 
sary farm  buildings  by  making  available 
loans  at  favorable  rates  and  terms. 
Farm  housing  loans  bear  4  percent  in- 
terest and  may  be  repaid  within  periods 
up  to  33  years. 

The  rate  at  which  funds  are  Ijeing 
obligated  and  applications  being  received 
indicates  the  rate  of  obligation  will  in- 
crease substantially  during  the  coming 
spring  months.  As  of  February  28.  1961, 
4.189  loans,  totaling  $31,657,671,  had 
been  obligated.  New  obligations  cur- 
rently exceed  $1  million  a  week  and  are 
soon  expected  to  reach  several  million 
dollars  a  week.  Applications  on  hand  as 
of  February  28.  1961,  were  close  to  10,000, 
which  is  a  third  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Almost  1.500  applications  were  received 
during  February  and  this  number  was 
45  percent  greater  than  the  number  re- 
ceived during  February  last  year. 

Farm  housing  loans  are  made 
throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  loans  provide  farm 
families  with  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
an  adequate  house  and  eflScient  service 
buildings.  The  credit  extended  also  pro- 
vides job  opportunities  for  carpenters, 
electricians,  and  masons  and  increases 
the  volume  of  business  of  building  sup- 
ply dealers  and  related  service  indus- 
tries. 

Most  of  the  farm  housing  funds  have 
been  u.sed  for  dwelling  purposes.  Last 
year.  70  percent  of  the  funds  was  spent 
by  borrowers  for  new  dwellings  and 
10  percent  for  dwelling  modernization 
and  repair,  such  as  adding  a  bath  and 
sewage  disposal  system,  central  heating, 
and  kitchen  modernization.  The  re- 
maining 20  percent  was  used  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  farm 
service  buildings  and  water  systems. 

The  average  cost  of  a  new  dwelling 
during  the  1960  fiscal  year  was  about 
$9,800.  This  represented  an  increase 
from  about  $8,000  4  years  ago. 


Address  by  Congrettman  Walter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

riF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1961 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  1  the  Sertoma  Club  of 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
present  as  the  speaker  for  an  all-com- 
mimity  and  area  meeting  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Con- 
gressman Walter  spoke  on  the  subject 
about  which  he  knows  so  much  and  feels 
so  strongly — commimism,  and  its  threat 
to  our  way  of  life  and  the  freedom  of 
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the  world.  His  speech  was  so  outstand- 
ing and  so  enL^usiasticaUy  received  by 
his  audience  th.it  I  am  proud  to  share  it 
with  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress: 

Address  bt  Coni^ressman  Walter  to  the 
Sektoma  Club  or  Mesa.  Akiz. 
It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accepted 
the  Invitation  to  address  you  men  ol  the 
Mesa  Sertoma  Club  who  have  dedicated 
yourselves  to  services  to  manJUnd.  The  goal 
of  your  organization  Is  certainly  most  praise- 
worthy, one  that  Is  In  the  best  tradition  not 
only  of  our  American  heritage  but  of  our 
entire  Judeo-Chrlstlan  civilization.  It  Is 
also  a  goal  which,  if  properly  pursued  in  the 
context  of  today'n  developments,  can  per- 
form an  extraordinary  service  to  mankind — 
because  mankind  today  faces  an  extraordi- 
nary peril,  one  that  It  can  meet  only  by 
extraordinary  effort.  This  peril  throatens 
the  eclipse  of  freedom  and  the  destruction 
of  civilization  which  makes  It  possible  for  us 
to  meet  here  today  with  the  tremendous 
political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  ad- 
vantages we  enjo} — advantages  far  greater 
than  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  In 
the  past. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  spell  out  In 
detail  the  nature  of  the  peril  mankind  faces. 
I  am  sure  that  recent  and  current  develop- 
menta  In  the  Congo  and  Laos — and  Just  90 
miles  from  our  shores.  In  Cuba — have  made 
that  peril  plainly  evident  to  all  thinking 
persons. 

A  recent  report  Indicates  that.  In  west- 
ern Cuba,  an  installation  has  been  com- 
pleted which  requLr-ed  hundreds  of  tons  of 
Portland  cement.  It  Is  more  than  prob- 
able that  this  Installation  Is  a  missile  base. 
If  so,  It  means  that,  every  single  city  In  the 
United  States  Is  within  a  few  minutes 
range — and  I  want  to  stres.s  that,  a  few 
minutes  range — of  Soviet  nuclear  missiles. 

In  the  light  of  tliese  developments,  what 
service  can  you  peiform  for  mankind  and 
for  your  fellow  American  citizens?  In  the 
oast,  the  Mesa  Sertoma  Club  and  Sertoma 
Clubs  In  all  parts  ol  the  country  have  com- 
pleted many  worthwhile  projects  of  assist- 
ance. In  one  form  cr  another,  to  a  variety 
of  deserving  organ Iziitlons.  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals In  the  fields  oX  medicine,  educa- 
tion and  social  welfare,  to  name  Just  a  few 

not  only  in  the  United  States  but  abroad 
as  well.  To  the  best  of  your  ability,  you 
should  certainly  continue  such  undertak- 
ings which  serve  to  make  your  community, 
your  country  and  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  m. 

As  worthwhile  as  these  projects  are,  how- 
ever. I  believe  that,  today,  all  of  us  must  do 
more  because.  If  the  threat  we  face  Is  not 
defeated,  yoiu-  ability  to  perform  the  services 
you  have  rendered  In  the  past  will  be  taken 
away  from  you — completely.  If  it  Is  not 
defeated.  In  place  ol  freedom  to  serve  you 
Will  have  only  the  compulsion  to  slave,  to 
serve  a  totalitarian,  monolitlilc  state  that 
considers  man  no  more  than  another  kind 
of  animal,  a  kind  of  rational  cog  In  a  politi- 
cal and  economic  machine. 

What  can  you  do?  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion you  must  first  analyze  the  nature  of 
our  Government  anj  how  our  Nation  Is 
geared  to  meet  all  challenges. 

In  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment we  have  four  major  weapons  In  meet- 
ing any  problem,  whether  It  Is  domestic 
communism,  flood  control,  conservation  or 
mlUtary  defense.  Our  weapons  are  Informa- 
tion or  knowledge;  legislation,  that  is,  laws: 
pror.ecutlve  or  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
finally — and  most  Imjxirtant  of  all — an  alert, 
lnform«l  and  active  citizenry. 

It  Is  the  function  of  the  Congress  and  Its 
committees  to  develop  Information  on  na- 
tional problems  through  Investigation,  re- 
search and  hearings,  and  to  pass  appropriate 
legislation.  If  It  Is  nei-ded,  to  cope  with  these 
problems.    It  Is  also  Its  Job  to  plug  loopholes 


In  existing  laws  and   to  oversee  the  opera- 
tions of  the  executive  branch. 

Congressional  committees.  In  the  course  of 
their  hearings,  perform  a  valuable  and  essen- 
tial side  function — that  of  Informing  the 
American  people,  who  are  the  ultimate  rulers 
of  this  land,  about  a  problem  and  the  issues 
involved  In  It. 

This  Informing  function  Is  accomplished 
through  the  committee's  published  hearings 
and  reports  and  also,  of  course,  by  press, 
m.igazlne.  radio,  and  TV  coverage  of  com- 
mittee proceedings. 

For  over  20  years  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  relied  upon  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  perform  Its  vital  legis- 
lative and  Informing  functions  in  the  field  of 
countering  Communist  subversion — and  the 
committee  has  done  a  creditable  Job  In  this 
field. 

The  committee's  enemies  claim  that  It  has 
accompUshed  little  In  the  way  of  legislation 
and  that  It  has  operated  primarily  to  expose 
people.  The  truth  Is  very  much  the  op- 
posite. 

Independent  studies  made  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  reveal  that  in  the  years  1941  to 
1960,  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties his  made  96  separate  and  distinct  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
They  reveal  that  35  of  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
are  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  land  which 
Is  designed  to  protect  you  and  the  Nation 
from  the  destructive,  subversive  forces  of 
communism. 

These  studies  also  reveal  that  62  bills  and 
1  House  resolution  embodying  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  were  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Congress,  the  86th.  and  that 
8  of  these  bills  had  been  passed  by  the  House, 
although  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  them. 

Again,  these  studies  reveal  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  has  adopted 
13  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  which  covered  policy 
matters  rather  than  legislation. 

It  Is  unsound,  of  course,  to  Judge  a  con- 
gres.slonal  committee  solely  on  the  quantity 
of  its  legislative  recommendations  and  the 
number  of  them  enacted  Into  law — Just  as 
It  is  unsound  to  Judge  an  artist  by  the  num- 
ber, rather  than  the  quality,  of  the  works 
he  produces.  The  facts  I  have  cited,  how- 
ever—plus the  findings  of  the  courts  on  leg- 
islation which  has  resulted  from  committee 
recommendations — completely  refute  the 
charge  that  It  has  Ignored  Its  legislative 
function. 

As  f;u-  as  Its  Informing  function  Is  con- 
cerned, the  many  thousands  of  published 
pages  of  committee  hearings,  reports,  con- 
sultations, and  scholarly  works — on  numer- 
ous facets  of  communism — have  been  a  vital 
service  to  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  the  American  public.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  Is  no  agency  In  the  United  States 
today  that  has  provided  the  Government 
and  the  people  with  both  the  quantity  and 
qiiality  of  Information  on  communism  that 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has. 

Once  legislation  has  been  passed.  It  be- 
cames  the  duty  of  the  executive  branch  to 
enforce  it.  This  Is  where.  In  the  field  of 
Communist  activities,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  enters  the  picture  as  a  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  operates  under  di- 
rectives of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  our  country's  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer.  It  Is  his  Investigative 
arm. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Job 
is  to  collect  evidence  that  will  make  possible 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  lawbreakers. 
Over  the  years.  In  the  field  of  Communist 
subversion  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, under  Its  great  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  done  a  marvelous  Job  of  pene- 
trating the  Communist  Party,  keeping  track 
of  all  Its  activities   and   the  Identity  of  its 


members.  Nimierous  Communist  Party 
leaders  have  been  tried  and  convicted  under 
the  Smith  Act — on  evidence  colleetea  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Others 
have  been  tried  and  convicted  under  our 
espionage  laws.  or.  If  diplomats,  have  been  ^ 
exposed  and  shipped  back  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  persona  non  grata— all  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  provided  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of   Investigation. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  we  remember, 
however,  that  most  of  the  extensive  infor- 
mation the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
collects  on  the  operations  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  In  this  country,  for  a  number  of 
good  reasons.  Is  kept  absolutely  secret.  For 
the  most  part.  It  Is  never  revealed  to  the 
public  except  In  the  case  of  a  court  trial. 

Because  the  FBI  is  ptirely  an  investigating 
agency  and  has  neither  the  legislative  nor 
the  Informing  function  of  a  congressional 
committee,  it.  alone,  cannot  do  a  thorough 
Job  of  protecting  this  country  from  commu- 
nism. 

I  have  heard  some  people  criticize  the 
Commltteee  on  Un-American  Activities  be- 
cause it  has  not  "convicted"  any  Communists 
or  spies  lately.  It  Is  not  the  committee's 
Job  to  do  this.  As  I  have  Just  indicated,  this 
is  the  work  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  FBI.  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  some  cases,  in  the  course  of  its  hear- 
ings, the  committee  has  produced  evidence 
that  was  later  used  in  the  courts  to  oonvlct 
certain  individuals.  The  most  famous  of 
these  cases  was  that  of  Alger  Hiss.  There 
have  been  quite  a  few  others.  But  when 
this  happens.  It  Is  more  or  less  an  incidental 
development,  an  offshoot  of  the  committees 
primary  function  of  holding  hearings  for 
legislative  purposes. 

Here.  then,  we  have  in  a  nutsheU.  the 
picture  of  how  our  Government  Is  set  up  to 
meet  the  threat  of  Internal  communism; 

The  Congress,  with  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  playing  a  special 
role,  develops  Information  and  legislation 
pertinent  to  the  problem.  The  Department 
of  Justice,  with  the  FBI  playing  a  special 
role,  then  develops  the  evidence  to  prosecute 
those  who  have  broken  the  law — with  the 
courts  Judging  Innocence  or  guilt. 

Many  people  wrongly  believe  that  this  Is 
all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  defeat  com- 
munism. They  feel  that  they  can  relax  and 
forget  about  the  problem  because  appro- 
priate governmental  agencies  are  taking  care 
of  It.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these  people 
are  WTong.  The  committee  and  the  FBI 
have  found  Communists  operating  In  every 
Important  phase  of  American  life — In  Gov- 
ernment, In  trade  unions.  In  the  moving- 
picture  Industry,  radio  and  TV  fields:  in  the 
theater,  the  publishing  industry,  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  teaching,  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions. It  Is  difficult  to  name  an  area, 
profession,  trade,  or  Industry  that  has  not 
been  infiltrated  by  the  Red  fifth  column. 
The  most  dangerous  type  of  Communist 
activity  is  the  day-to-day  semlconcealed  agi- 
tation and  propaganda  which  Is  being  car- 
ried out  by  this  fifth  column  In  the  cities. 
towns,  and  villages  across  the  country;  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  churches.  In  clubs  and 
organizations  of  all  kinds.  In  unions,  In 
industry,  and  In  the  press. 

This  ts  the  weapon  with  which  the  Com- 
munists have  subverted  other  nations  and 
weakened  them  for  the  kill.  It  Is  the 
weapon  with  which  they  can  eventually 
destroy  this  Nation — if  it  is  not  wrenched 
from  their  hands. 

Most  Important,  this  activity  Is  not  Illegal. 
The  FBI  can  do  notiilng  about  It — except 
to  add  to  Its  bulging  fJles  the  names  of  the 
individuals  taking  part  in  it. 

What  can  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  do'' 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  testified  in  February  1960, 
that  the  FBI  then  had  160  known  or  sus- 
pected Communist  controlled  and  Infiltrated 
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groups  under  Investigation.  Party  members 
in  this  country  number  many  thousands  and 
fellow  travelers  many,  many  thousands 
more 

Obviously,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  the  course  of  each  year,  can 
Investigate  no  more  than  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  activities  of  these  groups  and 
individuals 

This  means  that  for  the  most  part,  as  far 
as  governmental  agencies-  are  concerned, 
most  of  the  Communist  Party's  most  dan- 
gerous operations  are  completely  unimpeded. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  how  fate- 
ful these  operations  can  be 

A  new  nationwide  Communist  front  Is  set 
up.  It  establishes  branches  in  many  cities 
and  towns.  Its  members  start  passing  out 
propaganda  and  hold  public  meetings  and 
rallies  at  which  pro-Communist  and  con- 
cealed Communist  speakers  are  feattired. 
By  a  concerted  campaign  of  deceptive  propa- 
ganda and  agitation.  It  Induces  many  citi- 
zens In  many  communities  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion on  some  vital  national  question — such 
as  that  of  nuclear  weapons  testing — which 
follows  exactly  the  line  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  of  Moscow.  It  succeeds  in  getting 
many  of  these  people  to  promote  this  posi- 
tion in  letters  to  Members  of  Congress,  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  State — 
and  to  sell  th',-lr  friends  the  Idea  that  the 
United  States  should  sign  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  banning  nuclear  tests  even 
though  Moscow  will  not  permit  adequate  in- 
spection of  Its  territory  so  that  we  can  be 
sure  It  Is  living  up  to  the  agreement. 

Concerted  nationwide  activity  along  these 
lines — If  not  fought  and  exposed — could  have 
disastrous  effects,  not  only  on  our  country's 
testing  policy  but.  through  It,  on  our  very 
survival. 

The  Communist  Party's  extensive  activity 
of  this  type,  designed  to  gradually  bring 
about  Communist  conquest  of  America,  must 
be  fought  on  the  community  level  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America.  It  must  be  fought  by 
businessmen,  educators,  clergymen,  munici- 
pal officials,  the  press — people  In  every  walk 
of  life. 

How  can  you  fight  It?  Through  letters  to 
local  newspapers:  by  countermeetlngs  and 
rallies  at  which  persons  well-informed  on 
Communist  activities,  strategy,  and  tactics 
are  featured  as  speakers:  by  the  issuance 
of  effective  counterpropaganda;  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  backgrounds  of  the  Commu- 
nist and  pro-Communist  agitators  doing  the 
conspiracy's  work. 

Because  it  Is  so  difficult  to  obtain  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership today — there  has  been  no  such  thing 
as  a  card-carrying  Communist  since  1948 — 
those  who  would  fight  the  Communists  must 
be  better  'nformed  on  national  and  Inter- 
national isues  than  ever  before.  When  you 
cannot  aestroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Com- 
munist propagandist  by  revealing  his  sub- 
versive ties,  you  must  then  be  able  to  meet 
and  defeat  him  on  the  facts  and  Issues  of 
each  case 

Communist  front  organizations  are  not 
the  only  danger.  There  are  many  other 
types  of  Communist-serving  activity  which 
the  American  people  must  flght: 

A  Hollywood  producer  hires  a  person  who 
Is  a  Communist  to  write  the  script  of  a  film 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 
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admirably  suited  to  promotion  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  line.  He  may  do  so  openly  or 
in  a  sneaky,  under-the-table  manner,  with 
the  writer's   true  name  concealed; 

A  respectable  publishing  Arm  releases  a 
party-line  book  on  some  foreign  country  or 
on  a  vital  foreign  policy  matter  which  is 
written  by  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Conununist  Party  and  has  extensive  affilia- 
tions, over  a  period  of  many,  many  years, 
with    Communist    front    organizations. 

Again,  there  Is  nothing  illegal  about  any 
of  these  activities.  The  FBI  can  do  nothing 
about  them  and.  In  most  cases,  neither  can 
the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Yet  each  Incident  such  as  these — and  there 
are  many  of  them  taking  place  all  the 
time — is  a  battle  or  engagement  In  the  con- 
tinuing internal  conflict  the  Communists  are 
waging  against  the  United  States  to  weaken 
and  destroy  It  as  a  free  nation. 

What  are  now  the  main  goals  of  the  Com- 
munist Party?  What  are  the  Issues  on 
which  you  must  be  particularly  well-in- 
formed today  If  you  want  to  be  effective  In 
fighting  cominunism? 

On  January  20  the  Communist  Party's  na- 
tional secretary.  Gus  Hall,  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  Its  national  executive  committee  in 
New  York  City.  He  told  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  that,  to  promote  world  Com- 
munist victory,  the  new  administration  must 
be  pressed  to  act  in  the  following  directions: 

"1.  To  begin  Immediately  to  dismantle  the 
whole  system  of  camps. 

"2.  To  end  all  squabbling  and  obstruction 
by  our  representatives  and  to  reach  agree- 
ment to  abolish  all  nuclear  testing  now. 

"3.  To  put  an  end  to  all  policies  of  brink- 
manship and  the  fomenting  of  Increased 
world  tensions.  To  •  •  •  accept  as  our  pol- 
icy  the   outlook  of   peaceful   coexistence." 

(By  this  he  means,  of  course,  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  resistance  to  Soviet  aggression — 
such  as  in  Laos.) 

"4.  To  take  up  seriously  the  task  of  dis- 
armament and  to  plan  now  for  the  use  of 
the  billions  being  squandered  on  arms  for 
houses,  hospitals,  schools,  roads,  and  other 
social  service  and  social  welfare  needs. 

"5.  To  end  the  Dulles-Eisenhower  era  of 
war  alliances  and  war  pacts  •   •   •." 

(In  other  words,  disband  NATO.  SEA  TO. 
and  all  other  international,  mutual  defense 
agreements.) 

Alter  outlining  these  five  key  Communist 
goals.  Hall  said  that  the  Communist  flght 
for  general,  universal  disarmament  was  "of 
special  importance  "  and  that  the  movement 
to  ban  nuclear  tests  and  outlaw  nuclear 
weapons  was  "of  the  most  immediate  im- 
portance' to  the  Kremlin  and  "must  be 
pressed  with  the  greatest  vigor." 

So  here  are  the  keys,  immediate  goals  of 
the  Kremlin  and  its  fifth  column  In  the 
United  States.  Not  every  one  who  believes 
In  these  goals  is  a  Communist.  But  I  would 
say  that  anyone  who  agrees  with  all  or  most 
of  them  had  better  do  some  rethinking  and 
studying  the  facts  and  issues  Involved. 

They  may  sound  fine  on  the  surface  but 
you  can  be  sure  there  Is  a  Joker  In  them 
somewhere.  If  not,  Communists  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  under  Moscow's  orders, 
would  not  be  working  day  and  night  for 
them. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  neither  the  FBI 
nor  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
tlea    can    determine    whether    or    not    the 


Church,   Glen   Ridge.   N.J..  offered   the 
following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth.  Before  the  moun- 
tains were  brought  forth  or  ever  Thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting! 
Thy  name  shall  be  praised. 

Gracious  God,  Heavenly  Father,  we 
would    pause    reverently,    thoughtfully. 


United  States  will  sign  a  nuclear  test  ban 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  so.  what  the 
provisions  of  that  pact  will  be.  They  can- 
not decide  whether  this  country  will  adopt 
a  policy  of  universal  disarmament,  or 
whether  it  will  begin  dismantling  its  over- 
sea bases.  The  vital  question  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  face  of  Soviet  aggression  will 
be  decided  by  neither  of  these  agencies. 

The  same  applies  to  the  question  of 
recognition  of  Red  China,  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  ROTC,  repeal  of  the  Smith  Act 
and  the  Internal  Security  Act.  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  and  numerous  other  matters 
which  are  the  openly  stated  goals  of  the 
US.  Communist  Party  and,  therefore,  of 
the  Kremlin. 

Each  one  of  these  questions — and  they  are 
all  significant  Issues  as  far  as  the  outcome 
of  our  battle  for  survival  is  concerned — 
will  be  decided  largely  by  the  average  citi- 
zen and  the  views  on  them  he  makes  known 
to  the  Congress,  the  White  House,  to  the 
press  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  key  battles  in  this  war  are  being 
fought  In  the  towns  and  villages  of  this 
country.  In  our  schools  and  colleges.  In  the 
press,  and  in  citizens  associations  and  organ- 
izations of  all  kinds. 

The  people  of  this  country,  on  the  local 
level,  can  meet — and  defeat — the  traitors  and 
their  collaborators  who  are  trying  to  sell 
America  down  the  river.  Morever,  they 
must  do  It. 

This  country  has  never  won  any  war  with- 
out the  all-out  support  of  the  great  majority 
of  Its  people.  It  is  engaged  In  world  war  III 
at  this  moment.  At  the  present  time,  with- 
in this  country,  we  are  In  a  nonmllltary 
phase  of  that  war.  but  it  is  a  war  neverthe- 
less, and  the  all-out  support  of  the  American 
people  Is  needed  If  we  are  to  win. 

Many  years  ago  Lenin  wrote:  "We  must 
train  men  and  women  who  will  devote  to  the 
revolution,  not  merely  their  spare  evenings, 
but  the  whole  of  their  lives." 

Communist  success  in  training  such  men 
and  women  Is  the  key  reason  for  the  tre- 
mendous power  they  wield  today  Members 
of  the  various  Communist  Parties  of  the 
world  comprise  only  a  little  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  world's  population— yet  they 
completely  rule  one-third  of  the  people  of 
this  globe  and  have  extensive  Influence  on 
millions  of  others.  They  have  devoted  to 
their  cause  not  merely  their  spare  evenings, 
but  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

Sixty  years  ago  when  Lenin  wrote  the 
words  I  have  Just  quoted,  he  faced  the  chal- 
lenge of  converting  the  world  to  his  phi- 
losophy and  of  destroying  ours.  Today,  we 
are  faced  with  a  similar  challenge.  If  we 
are  to  defeat  the  International  Communist 
conspiracy  so  that  our  own  way  of  life  mny 
endure,  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  our 
cause  as  wholly  as  the  Communists  have 
devoted  themselves  to  theirs.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

The  Communists  have  thrown  a  challenge 
to  the  members  of  the  Sertoma  Clubs — as 
they  have  to  all  Americans.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  your  good  citizenship,  your  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  your  country — and  your  true 
devotion  to  mankind.  It  Is  also  a  challenge 
which.  I  am  sure,  all  of  you  will  accept  and 
on  which  you  will  not  give  ground  until  It 
has  been  totally  defeated. 


gratefully  in  this  mystic  moment  at  this 
sacred  shrine  of  prayer  to  give  wings  to 
our  thoughts  of  Thee.  All  glory,  praise, 
majesty,  honor,  wonder,  and  power  be 
unto  Thee.  O  Lord,  most  high.  From 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  going  down. 
Thy  name  shall  be  praised.  Infinite 
Spirit,  we  would  begin  nothing  without 
first  turning  to  Thee,  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending. 
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from  whom  we  come,  and  unto  whom 
our  spirits  return,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith,  and  humbly  ap- 
proach Thy  throni?  of  grace  to  express 
our  thanksgiving  unto  Thee,  and  to  in- 
voke Thy  divine  blessing  upon  all  who 
are  dedicated  to  do  Thy  lioly  will,  more 
especially  upon  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Unit«?d  States  as  they  meet 
in  this  historic  Chamber  today.  May 
they  so  work,  legislate,  decree,  plan,  and 
pray,  in  humble  submission,  that  the 
treasured  heritage  and  noble  destiny  of 
our  land  shall  be  preserved.  May  these 
and  the  unspoken  prayers  of  our  hearts 
ever  be  found  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O 
Lord,  our  strengtJi  and  our  Redeemer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  prcK:eedings  of  Tuesday, 
April   18,   1961.  was  dispensed   with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  frc«n  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  liis  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  6345  > 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  punioses,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  6345  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Patent,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Antitrust  and  Monor>oly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were 
authorized  to  meet  until  12  o'clock  noon 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EXLENDEK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Julian  B  Thayer,  of  Connecticut,  and  Joe 
B  Zeug.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration 

By  Mrs  NEUBERGER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

Howard  Bertsch.  of  Oregon,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce: 

Orval  K.  Beall,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in   the   U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  biographical 
data  on  this  nominee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data  and 
excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical  Sketch  or  Bill  Daniel 

Place  of  birth:  Dayton,  Liberty  County. 
Tex. 

Date  of  birth:  November  20.  1915. 

Education:  Public  schools  of  Liberty  and 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.:  received  LL.B.  degree  from 
Baylor  University 

Marital  status:   Married;  4  children. 

Legal  residence:  Texas. 

Present  address:  Liberty,  Tex. 

Ex{>erience: 

Professional:  Practiced  civil  and  criminal 
law  for  22  years  In  Liberty,  Tex.;  was  asso- 
ciated In  law  firm  with  his  brother.  Gov. 
Price  Daniel  until  1947,  when  the  latter  be- 
came attorney  general  of  Texas:  has  had  his 
own  law  firm  since  1947,  is  member  of  the 


Texas  State  Bar  Association;  American  Bar 
Association;  Alaskan  Bar  Association:  and 
American  Judicature  Society  and  is  licensed 
to  practice  before  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Public  service:  Served  as  county  attorney 
of  Liberty  County:  served  during  World  War 
II  In  Army;  served  three  terms  as  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Texas  Legisla- 
ture; has  served  since  1957  as  Texas  ambas- 
sador-at-large  representing  the  State  and 
Gov.  Price  Daniel  on  good  will  trips  to 
Alaska.  Hawaii.  Mexico,  most  of  the  South 
American  countries,  Australia,  and  most  of 
the  countries  oi  Europe  and  Asia;  was  Demo- 
cratic appointee  in  delegation  representing 
President  Elsenhower  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  of  Nicaragua.  Luis  Somoza. 

Other  interests:  Owns  Plantation  Ranch, 
one  of  Texas'  oldest  cattle  ranches,  on  which 
he  conducts  annual  charity  benefits  for  crip- 
pled children  and  orphans  from  Texas  and 
Louisiana;  Boy  Scouts;  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 
and  church  and  civic  organizations;  Is  trus- 
tee and  steward  Liberty  Methodist  Church: 
is  Bible  class  teacher:  is  former  president  of 
Beaumont  District  Board  of  Missions;  is 
trustee  of  Methodist  Hospital.  Houston,  and 
the  Methodist  Orphans  Home.  Waco,  was 
chairman  of  the  Speakers  Bureau;  an  active 
organizer  in  all  of  his  brother's  statewide 
campaigns;  is  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  con- 
sistent supporter  of  the  Democratic  ticket, 
both  State  and  National;  was  an  active 
worker  In  the  1960  Kennedy-Johnson  cam- 
paign. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Philip  Elman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  7  years  from  September 
26.  1956. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination   is   confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


POLICY  OF  GOVERNING  OUTLYING 
TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening],  has  presented 
a  noteworthy  statement  to  the  members 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  our  Nation's  policy 
of  governing  outlying  territories  and 
possessions.  He  has  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  our  policy  from  the  time  when 
such  areas  were  viewed  as  mere  posses- 
sions governed  under  a  leadership  almost 
invariably  alien  to  the  culture  of  the 
people.  In  many  instances  an  appointed 
Gtovernor  knew  nothing  about  local  con- 
ditions or  social  mores. 

As  time  went  by.  this  policy  changed, 
until  it  is  now  almost  universally  ac- 
claimed that  governing  positions  should 
be  held  by  local  people  whenever  qualified 
persons  are  available.  President  Tru- 
man began  this  in  1950  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands when  he  appointed  Morris  de  Cas- 
tro as  Governor.  President  Eisenhower 
enlarged  the  policy.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  supported  this  policy 
in  part.  It  was  my  honor,  for  instance. 
to  attend  the  recent  inauguration  of  the 
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Honorable  Ralphael  M.  Paiewonsky,  a 
native  son,  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  present  administration  has  de- 
parted from  the  p>olicy  of  local  leader- 
ship, however,  in  the  case  of  Guam. 
While  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  approved  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Honorable  William  P.  Daniel, 
of  Texas,  as  Governor  of  Guam,  there  is 
nevertheless  regret  that  another  Guam- 
anian  could  not  be  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion. Because  of  tiie  significance  and 
the  importance  of  the  development  of  the 
policy  of  local  leadership,  I  feel  that  the 
carefully  prepared  statement  on  this 
subject  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Ernest  Geitening  on 
Confirmation  of  William  Daniel  Before 
THE  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aftairs   of   the   us.   Senate 

Alter  something  over  a  half  century  oX 
venturing  into  Imperialism,  which  may  be 
roughly  equated  wiih  colonialism,  the  United 
States  has  reverted  to  what  I  think  we  all 
agree  should  be  our  national  policy  as  far  as 
possible  of  having  no  colonies;  of  having.  If 
possible,  no  second-class  citizens,  and  con- 
stituting ourselves  a  Nation  of  citizens,  uni- 
form as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  civil 
rights,  all  free  and  equal.  It  Is  true  that 
Alaska  was  acquired  94  years  ago.  but  at  the 
time  a  specific  pledge  was  made  In  the 
treaty  of  cession  of  future  equalization  of 
rights  with  all  other  Americans.  In  the 
oarly  part  of  this  century,  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  a  series  of  decisions  in  what  are 
known  as  the  Insular  cases,  decided  that 
Alaska,  and  then  recently  acquired  Hawaii, 
would  be  considered  Incorporated  territories 
and  hence  destined  for  statehood.  Those 
implicit  and  more  or  less  explicit  pledges 
were  fulfilled  when  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were 
admitted  to  statehood  In  1958  and  1959. 

In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  the  other  acqui- 
sitions of  our  Imperial-colonial  period,  Ptier- 
to  Rico,  9  years  ago,  was  given  precisely 
the  political  status  that  Its  people  wanted 
and  voted  for:  namely,  that  of  complete  po- 
litical autonomy  In  an  associated  free  com- 
monwealth. This  political  emancipation 
was  accompanied  by  continuation  of  all  the 
generous  economic  features  that  have  ex- 
isted since  the  earliest  days  of  U.S.  associa- 
tion with  Puerto  Rico;  namely,  complete 
freedom  from  Federal  taxation  plus  reversion 
to  the  Puerto  Rican  treasury  of  customs 
duties. 

As  far  as  these  three  major  outlying  areas 
are  concerned,  therefore,  the  United  States 
has  firmly  established  Itself  as  a  noncolo- 
nlal  power  and  has  validated  Its  pledges  and 
professions.  There  remain,  however,  three 
outlying  Insular  areas  In  which  a  similar 
purpose  should  be  realized,  Insofar  as  it 
can  be.  They  are  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the 
C3arlbbean.  Guam  and  Samoa  In  the  Western 
Pacific.  Obvlou.sly.  these  areas  cannot  be- 
come States  Statehood  for  them  Is  not  a 
pos.slblUty  In  the  forseeable  future,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  which  I  need  not  detail. 
The  question,  however,  remains  how  we  can 
best  be  true  to  our  nationally  professed 
Ideals  and  to  an  obviously  desirable  national 
policy  In  relation  to  these  three  smaller  and 
distant  outlying  areas  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  a  maximum  of  self-government  com- 
patible with  their  desires  and  their  capa- 
bilities, and  to  assist  them,  likewise.  In 
achieving  as  great  a  de^ee  of  economic 
self-Bufflclency  as  may  be  possible. 


A  reafHrmatlon  of  such  purfxjse  was  made 
during  the  final  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  by  extending  to  all  three  of 
these  areas  the  practice  of  appointing  as 
their  Governors  residents  of  those  islands. 
In  each  of  these.  Individuals  were  appointed 
who  had  been  born  or  brought  up  there,  or 
at  least  had  lived  there  a  greater  part  of 
their  lives  and,  besides  having  the  necessary 
personal  quallflcations,  had  a  thorough  fa- 
mllL-u-ity  with  the  people  and  problems  of 
each.  President  Trum.in  established  the 
practice  for  the  Virgin  Islands  by  appointing 
Morris  de  Castro  Governor  in  1950.  He  was 
a  native  Virgin  Islander  who  bad  lived  In 
the  Islands  all  his  life,  had  served  as  Gov- 
ernment Sccret.iry,  and  was  in  every  way 
admirably  qualified  for  the  position.  His 
administration  was  correspondingly  success- 
ful. Following  the  expiration  of  his  term  In 
1954.  after  several  unhappy  ventures  in  dis- 
patching Governors  from  the  mainland. 
President  Eisenhower,  2  years  ago,  appointed 
John  Merwln,  who  was  born  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Croix,  was  a  substantial  businessman, 
and  was  well  liked  In  the  Islands.  He  has 
proved  to  be  a  good  Governor  and  his  ap- 
pointment both  satisfied  the  desires  of  the 
Virgin  Islanders  and  conformed  with  the 
basic  tenet  of  moving  toward  an  Increasing 
degree  of  self-government. 

In  the  case  bf  Samoa,  the  appointee  was 
Peter  Coleman,  a  Samoan.  In  the  case  of 
Guam,  the  appointee  was  Joseph  Plores,  a 
Guamanlan.  Both  of  them  are  now  serving, 
and  both  have  acquitted  themselves  credit- 
ably, although  not  surprisingly,  without  uni- 
versal acclaim.  Pew  territorial  Governors  can 
expect  that,  whether  native  or  otherwise. 

This  principle,  of  giving  local  appoint- 
ments prior  consideration.  It  seems  to  me, 
should  be  a  first  and  essential  step  In  what 
I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  overall  direction  in 
which  our  national  policy  should  go.  I  will 
say  that  in  this  area  I  have  been  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  validating  what  Is  to  me  the 
moT,X,  basic  of  American  principles — that  of 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed — 
for  some  40  years. 

As  a  Journalist  In  the  early  twenties,  I  cru- 
saded against  the  US.  military  occupations 
of  Haiti,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  of 
Nicaragua,  our  gunboat  diplomacy  In  these 
and  other  nations,  and  our  armed  Interven- 
tions in  Mexico.  Subsequently,  I  wrote  at 
length  on  the  need  of  better  relations  with 
our  southern  land  neighbor.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  these  Journalistic  and  literary  ef- 
forts. I  was  given  an  official  opportunity  to 
carry  these  policies  forward  and  succeeded  In 
having  these  policies,  to  a  degree,  reversed 
when  I  was  appointed  as  an  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Seventh  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  In  Montevideo  In  1933.  This 
was  the  first  venture  In  the  field  of  hemi- 
spheric policy  In  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt administration.  At  that  Conference, 
steps  were  taken  to  make  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine multilateral,  to  make  It,  In  President 
Roosevelt's  words:  "a  Joint  concern"  of  all 
the  American  Republics;  and  to  abjure 
armed  Intervention  Into  the  territory  of  our 
neighbors.  It  was  an  historically  Important 
development  and  essential  to  the  good  name 
of  the  United  States  and  the  malntehance 
of  amicable  relations  with  our  neighbors  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  continued  toward  that  general  objective 
as  the  first  Director  of  the  newly  created 
Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an  agency 
estabUshed  by  Executive  order  In  1934.  It 
was  an  office  designed  to  supervise  the  Fed- 
eral relations  of  otir  dependent  areas  and 
to  assist  them  In  other  ways.  In  my  addi- 
tional capacity  during  that  period,  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration.  I  was  able,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dedicated  staff  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  continentals,  to  start  the  economic  re- 


habilitation of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  lay  the 
foundatlcm  for  the  following  successfiU 
steps : 

First,  tlie  appointment  of  a  Puerto  Rican 
as  Governor.  Second,  the  election  by  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  of  their  own  Governor.  Third, 
the  establishment  of  the  present  Common- 
wealth status  which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  desired 

Since  then,  the  progress  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  set  an  example  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  indeed  to  the  whole  world.  Ita 
achievement  has  been  not  only  material,  but 
cultural  and  spiritual.  To  be  sure,  Puerto 
Rico's  sensational  advance  has  been  due  In 
no  small  part  to  the  wise  and  enlightened 
leadership  of  Gov.  Luis  Muftoz-Marin. 
But  to  an  even  greater  degree  It  Is  due  to  the 
sound  and  enlightened  policies  of  the  United 
States  In  transforming,  step  by  step,  a  colony 
suffering  many  of  the  Ills  of  colonialism  Into 
the  showplace  of  the  Caribbean.  There  It 
contrasts  luminously  with  Its  two  neighbors 
in  the  Greater  Antilles — Cuba  and  Santo 
Domingo— where  tyrannies  of  the  left  and 
of  the  right  and  corresponding  human  mis- 
ery prevail.  Indeed,  Puerto  Rico  has,  in  a 
significant  way,  begun  to  reciprocate,  by  fur- 
nishing two  outstanding  Individuals  to  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  and 
President  Kennedy  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  good  Judgment  In  selecting  these  two 
highly  qualified  Puerto  Rlcans  to  assist  In 
materializing  his  proposed  allanza  para  pro- 
greso.  his  new  Latin  American  policy.  So  I 
feel  that  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  demonstration — 
still,  to  be  sure.  In  Its  earlier  stages — of  what 
wise  national  policy,  based  on  our  own  bfclc 
concepts  of  liberty,  can  do.  Idealism,  trans- 
lated Into  action,  does  produce  practical  re- 
sults— beneficial  results. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  only  these 
three  outlying  relatively  small  Insular  pos- 
sessions left  (not  counting  the  trust  ter- 
ritories, which,  although  under  our  admin- 
istration and  responsibility,  are  a  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations).  Several  weeks  ago, 
after  rather  searching  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, the  Senate  Interior  Committee  recom- 
mended the  confirmation  of  Ralphael  M. 
Paiewonsky  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
I  had  the  prlvUege  of  representing  the  com- 
mittee at  his  Inauguration  and  found,  to  my 
satisfaction — and  which  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port— that  his  appointment  was  enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed  by  the  Virgin  Islanders  and 
that  every  Indication  was  given  that  he  would 
prove  a  public-spirited,  efficient  Governor, 
possessed  of  full  knowledge  of  the  Islands' 
problems.  His  appointment  and  confirma- 
tion carries  out  admirably  the  basic  princi- 
ples which  I  think  should  guide  us  In  our 
attitude  toward  our  three  remaining  outly- 
ing areas. 

We  may  reliably  forecast  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  progress  corresponding  to  that  cf 
Puerto  Rico.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  Virgin 
Islands  were  stigmatized  by  President  Hoover 
as  an  effective  poorhouse  But  if  our  present 
policies  tending  toward  the  progressive  estab- 
lishment of  self-government  and  toward  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  are  maintained,  the 
Virgin  Islands  likewise  may  become  a  thriv- 
ing example  of  what  American  vision  and 
purpose  can  achieve  and  to  which  we  may 
point  with  pride. 

The  nomination  of  William  Daniel  to  be 
Governor  of  Guam  Is,  1  feel,  unfortunately  a 
total  departure  from  the  policy  of  appoint- 
ing natives  or  residents  as  Governors.  It  Is  a 
reversal.  In  fact,  of  a  policy  briefly  In  effect, 
and  one  which  I  deeply  feel  the  United  States 
should  follow  or  certainly  make  every  effort 
to  follow. 

I  confess  I  am  not  at  all  happy  about  hav- 
ing to  express  myself  In  opposition  to  an 
appointment  of  President  Kennedy.  I  am  an 
enthiislastlc  supporter  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration.    President  Kennedy's  appoint- 
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ments  to  his  Cab.net  have  been  excellent 
and  have  won  almost  universal  acclaim. 
With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  have  his 
appointments  to  other  Federal  positions.  In 
fact,  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  a 
notable  galaxy  of  highly  competent,  experi- 
enced and  dedicated  public  servants  to  a  de- 
gree I  feel  not  matched  by  any  preceding 
administration.  I  want  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  succeed — and  heaven  knows 
the  country  desperately  requires  that  it  do 
succeed — and  I  intend  to  support  It  in  every 
way  I  know  how.  except  when  I  am  required 
to  do  something  which  In  good  conscience  I 
cannot  do.  This  appointment  is  a  case  In 
p>olnt. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons 
which  motivated  the  nomination  of  William 
Daniel  as  Governor  of  Guam.  It  Is  my  sworn 
duty,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  to 
advise  and  consent,  to  Presidential  nomina- 
tions only  when  In  good  conscience  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  nomination  will 
serve   the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 

In  all  good  conscience.  I  cannot  come  to 
that  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Daniel.  I  cannot  do  so  on 
two  counts. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr  Daniel  Is  neither 
a  native  Guamanl:\n  or  one  familiarized  by 
residence  with  the  Island's  people,  their 
problems,  their  needs  and  their  aspirations. 
As  I  have  lndlcat<?d,  unless  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  for  breaching  the  policy  so 
lately  adopted — and  no  such  reason  exists 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Danlel-^we  should  ap- 
point as  a  Governor  of  Guam  a  native  Guam- 
anlan  or  a  resident. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Daniel  Is.  on  hts 
own  record,  totally  unfitted  to  serve  as 
Governor  of  Guam.  Mr.  Daniel  Is  com- 
pletely unprepared,  by  his  past  training  and 
experience,  to  ser\e  In  this  Important  post. 

The  duty  repaslng  In  a  US.  Sen- 
ator to  advise  and  consent  to  a  Presidential 
appointment  Is  not  a  duty  to  be  lightly  ex- 
ercised. It  Is  a  duty  which  stands  on  a  par. 
In  Importance,  with  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointive authority. 

While  we  must  recognize  the  principle 
that  a  President  should  have  full  freedom 
In  the  selection  of  those  officials  who  will 
serve  under  him  In  his  administration  to 
carry  out  his  policies,  we  cannot,  neverthe- 
less, subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Senate  must  automatically  and  blindly  'ad- 
vise and  consent "  to  every  Presidential  ap- 
pointment. To  tiike  such  a  position  would 
be  to  make  a  nuKlty  of  the  duty  which  we, 
as  Senators,  have  sworn  to  fulfill. 

In  writing  about  the  senatorial  duty  of 
advising  and  consenting  to  Presidential 
nominations.  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  as 
follows: 

"To  what  purpose  then  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senate?  I  answer,  that 
the  necessity  of  their  concurrence  would 
have  a  powerful,  though.  In  general,  a  silent 
operation.  It  would  be  an  excellent  check 
upon  a  spirit  of  favoritism  In  the  President, 
and  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment of  unfit  characters  from  State 
prejudice,  from  family  connection,  from  per- 
sonal attachment,  or  from  a  view  to  popu- 
larity. In  addition  to  this.  It  would  be  an 
efficacious  source  of  stability  In  the  ad- 
ministration. 

"It  will  readily  be  eomprehended,  that  a 
man  who  had  himself  the  sole  disposition  of 
offices,  would  be  governed  much  more  by  his 
private  Inclinations  and  Interests,  than 
when  he  was  bound  to  submit  the  propriety 
of  his  choice  to  the  discussion  and  deter- 
mination of  a  different  and  Independent  body, 
and  that  body  an  entire  branch  of  the  legls- 
lattire.  The  possibility  of  rejection  would  be 
a  strong  motive  to  care  In  proposing.  The 
danger  to  his  own  reputation,  and.  In  the 
case  of  an  elective  magistrate,  to  his  political 
existence,  from  betraying  a  spirit  of  favorit- 


ism, or  an  unbecoming  pursuit  of  popularity, 
to  the  observation  of  a  body  whose  opin- 
ion would  have  great  weight  In  forming 
that  of  the  public,  could  not  fall  to  operate 
as  a  barrier  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 
He  would  be  both  ashamed  and  afraid  to 
bring  forward,  for  the  most  distinguished 
or  lucrative  stations,  candidates  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  coming  from  the 
same  State  to  which  he  particularly  be- 
longed, or  of  being  in  some  way  or  other 
personally  allied  to  him,  or  of  posses.slng  the 
necessary  Insignificance  and  pliancy  to  ren- 
der them  the  obsequious  Instruments  of 
his  pleasure." 

This  appointment  Is  not.  In  my  Judgment, 
an  unimportant  matter.  The  United  States 
Is  trying.  In  deadly  earnest,  to  project  an 
Image  of  Itself  before  the  world.  Tiat  Im- 
age, I  believe,  to  be  a  true  and  shining  one 
except  as  we  occasionally  may  lapse  In  Its 
presentation.  Guam  Is  our  showcase  in  the 
Pacific  It  Is  our  west'^rnmoist  territory — 
our  last  area  of  responsibility  belore  we 
reach  the  Orient.  We  do  not  enhance — In- 
deed, we  greatly  diminish — our  stature 
when  we  depart  so  fiagrantly  from  sound 
policy  as  we  do  In  this  appointment  We 
blur  the  Image  we  are  trying  so  earnestly 
to  project.  And  In  that  effort.  It  Is  Indeed 
"later  than  you  think," 

There  are  qualified  Guamanlans  .Tor  this 
position.  Apparently  no  effort  was  made  to 
find  them.  But  assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  It  might  be  considered  de- 
sirable, lu  the  still  somewhat  early  stages 
of  civil  self-government  In  Guam,  to  select 
other  than  a  Ouamanlan,  It  should  then, 
it  seems  to  me.  be  someone  of  special  quali- 
fications, peculiarly  suited  to  the  tyj)e  of  re- 
sponsibility that  the  governorship  of  this 
distant  Pacific  Island  requires.  It  could  be 
one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of 
the  ethnology  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
that  region,  one  who  had  had  experience  In 
administration,  one  who  had  shown  by  past 
action  dedication  to  public  service,  one  who 
had  a  real  Interest  In  aJid  zeal  for  this  im- 
portant responsibility. 

In  these  circumstances.  I  feel  obliged, 
very  regretfully,  to  cast  my  vote  against 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  William  Daniel  and 
to  reserve  my  position  on  the  floor  on  this 
appointment. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated ; 

Report  on  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Liquidation  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  progress  made  In  liquidating 
the  assets  of  the  former  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  covering  the  quarterly 
period  ended  March  31,  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Rehabilitation  Program  for  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Tribe  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Tribe,  South  Dakota 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  as  a 
supplement  to  his  letter  of  January  16,  1961, 


with  respect  to  the  taking  of  land  from  the 
Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  Tribe  for  the  construction  of  the  Big 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Amendme.vts  to  and  Report  on  Rules  of 
CrvtL  Procedure  for  the  U.S.  District 
Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  U.S.  District  Courts,  adopted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  17,  1961.  and 
a  report  pertaining  thereto,  submitted  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
dated  March  1961  (with  accompanying  doc- 
uments); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Amendments  to  and  Report  on  Rules  of 
Practice  in  Admiralty  and  Maritime 
Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Unitrd  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law.  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Practice  In 
Admiralty  and  Maritime  Cases,  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  April  17,  1961,  and  a 
report  pertaining  thereto,  submitted  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
dated  March  1961  (with  accompanying  doc- 
uments); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


PETITION 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Flep- 
resentatives  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
which  w£is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

House  Resolittion  63 

Re.s<^)lutlon  memorializing  Congress  to  adjust 
the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  of  our  domestic  Industry  from 
the  deleterious  competition  of  foreign - 
made  goods 

Whereas  this  State  and  this  Nation  are 
being  flooded  with  an  Influx  of  foreign-made 
goods  which  are  In  direct  competition  with 
similar  products  of  our  domestic  manufac- 
turing complex:  and 

Whereas  because  foreign-made  goods  are 
manufactured  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  like 
American-made  products,  their  sale  In  this 
country  at  lower  cost  places  the  American- 
made  products  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage;  and 

Whereas  the  inability  of  American  manu- 
facturers to  pnxluce  goods  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  be  produced  In  foreign  countries,  results 
In  the  curtailment  of  the  business  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  the  unemployment 
of  thousands  of  American  workers;  and 

Whereas  such  products  may  be  and  are 
sold  at  prices  far  below  those  necessarily 
charged  for  domestic  products  by  virtue  of 
the  reduced  business  costs  In  foreign  areas 
where  living  standards  are  much  lower  than 
those  which  we  enjoy;  and 

Whereas  critical  unemplojrment  In  Mis- 
souri resulting  from  the  curtailment  of  in- 
dvi^try  as  aforesaid  has  caused  much  distress, 
want,  and  suffering  In  this  State:  and 

Whereas  the  result  of  this  deleterious  com- 
petition Is  undue  pressure  upon  and  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  markets  available  to  the  citizens 
of  this  State  and  this  Nation  who  have  long 
been  engaged  In  the  production  of  such 
goods,  together  with  an  Immediate  threat 
to  the  Immense  amount  of  resources  pres- 
ently invested  In  such  undertakings;  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hovse  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  memo- 
rialized and  requested  to  restrict  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign-made  products  into  this 
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country  which  can  be  sold  at  prices  that 
disrupt  the  American  ecoxiomy:  and  be  It 
fvirther 

Resolved.  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  are  requested  to  us« 
their  best  endeavors  to  effect  the  passage  of 
legislation  restricting  such  Imports;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stat,3  strengthen  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws  to  help  brln?  the  existing  wage  scale 
and  tax  laws  In  line  with  a  realistic  course 
which  will  allow  sulBclent  expenditures  for 
capital  Improvement,  research,  and  a  fair- 
margin  proflt  and  to  enjoin  American  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  to  reallne  their  capital 
Investments  so  as  to  keep  such  outlay  within 
our  borders  without  restricting  freedom  of 
action;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
House  of  the  National  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 


REPORTS  Of^   COMMITTEES 

'      The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled 
acreage  allotments  (Rept.  No.  172). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  without 
ajnendment: 

H  R  6169  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  (Rept.  No.  174). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  DOMESTIC  TEXTILE  INDUS- 
TRY—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

(S.  REPT   NO   173  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  74.  87th  Congress. 
I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Problems  of 
the  Domestic  Textile  Industry."  which 
I  ask  to  have  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
'  time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

S.  1672.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ludwik 
Zurek;   and 

S.  1673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Popadich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr    BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  1674.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  for  acquired  lands  (61  Stat.  913) 
with  respect  to  the  leasing  of  mineral  de- 
posits In  which  the  United  States  owns  a 
partial  or  future  Interest; 

S.  1675  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Moniunent,  Nebr.. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1676.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Small  Tract  Act  of  June  1,  1938,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  8,  1954  (68 
Stat.  239;  43  USC.  sec.  682b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1677  A  bill  to  amend  the  Miller  Act  of 
August    24,    1935.    to    provide    that    persona 


entitled  to  protection  under  State  laws  re- 
lating to  mechanic's  or  materialman's  liena 
who  have  furnished  labor  or  materials  for 
public  works  shall  have  a  right  to  receive 
payment  out  of  payment  bonds  furnished 
by  the  prime  contractor  on  such  public 
works;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
,  S.  1678.  A  bill  to  extend  foi  3  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  81st  Congress,  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    PASTORE    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Pell  i  : 

S.  1679,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  est  ib- 
lishnient  of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   EASTL.\ND    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  : 

S.  1680.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  leasing 
for  recreational  or  park  development  pur- 
poses certain  lands  in  tlie  State  of  Missis- 
sippi heretofore  c'onveyed  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsuLu:  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  MEMORANDUMS  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUES 
ON   S.    1021    AS   A   SENATE    IXX:U- 
MENT 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  rcsclution 
'8.  Res.  126)  to  print  memorandums  re- 
lating to  constitutional  issues  on  S.  1021 
as  a  Senate  document,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration, 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed^ In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.; 


EXTENSION    OF    PUBLIC    LAWS    815 
AND  874 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874  for 
a  period  of  3  years  without  alteration. 
There  is  a  proposal  before  Congress  sub- 
mitted by  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  substantially  reduce  these  programs. 
The  recommendations  are  contained  in 
titles  II  and  III  of  S.  1021  in  the  Senate 
and  H.R.  4970  in  the  House. 

The  basic  intention  of  these  public 
laws  is  to  compensate  school  districts 
in  reasonable  amoimts  for  the  cost  of 
educating  schoolchildren  whose  parents 
are  employed  in  Federal  activities  and 
where  unusual  local  school  problems  re- 
sult. Section  1  of  Public  Law  874  reads 
as  follows : 

In  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Impact  which  certain 
Federal  activities  have  on  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  areas  in  which  such 
activities  are  carried  on.  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
those  local  educational  agencies  upon  which 
the  United  States  has  placed  flnanclaJ  bur- 
dens by  reason  of  the  fact  that — 

(1)  the  revenues  available  to  such  agen- 
cies from  local  sources  have  been  reduced  as 
the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
by  the  United  States;  or 


(2)  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  residing  on  Federal  property;  or 

(3)  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  whose  parents  are  employed  ou 
Federal  property;  or 

(4)  there  has  been  a  sudden  and  substan- 
tial Increase  In  school  attendance  as  the  re- 
sult of  Federal  .icth  Ities. 

Public  Law  874  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  public  schools.  Its  companion  law. 
Public  Law  815,  provides  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities,  and 
the  general  declaration  of  policy  if  simi- 
lar in  both  laws. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  linked 
its  Public  Law  815-874  recommenda- 
tions with  a  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  This  is  obviously  intended 
to  coerce  Senators  and  Repre.sentatives 
into  supporting  a  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  in  order  to  continue 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  It  is  a  subtle 
form  of  legislative  blackmail.  We  in 
Congress  are  told  in  effect  that  v.e  either 
vote  for  the  Kennedy  Federal-aid-to- 
education  proposals  or  there  will  be  no 
impacted  aid  program.  I  think  this  is 
unfortunate  and  unfair.  For  this  reason 
I  am  introducing  my  separate  bill  to  ex- 
tend Public  Laws  815  and  874  and  to 
continue  these  programs  for  3  years. 

'There  is  another  reason  for  my  ap- 
proach, and  that  is  the  matter  of  timing. 
Based  on  the  performance  of  Congress 
thus  far.  it  is  very  possible  that  a  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  education  bill  will 
not  be  pa.-^-sed  until  next  year  or  that  it 
will  not  be  approved  at  all.  Yet,  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  are  due  to  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  In  the  interest  of 
assuring  the  extension  of  these  vital 
laws,  which  are  for  the  most  part  non- 
controversial.  I  introduce  my  bill  and 
urge  support  for  it. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  in  connection  with 
federally  affected  areas.  The  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  with  respect 
to  general  aid  to  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  highly  controversial  matter. 
I  think  we  had  better  take  action  on  that 
part  of  the  problem  where  there  Is  a 
clear-cut  Federal  responsibility,  and 
leave  for  further  debate  the  question- 
able area. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue Public  Laws  815  and  874  as  they 
now  stand.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion proposes  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain provisions,  but  at  the  same  tijne 
would  reduce  or  eliminate  others. 

The  major  provision  in  the  Kennedy 
proposal  and  the  one  which  affects  the 
greatest  number  of  federally  affected 
areas  is  the  proposed  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  payments  under  section 
3(C)(1)(B)  of  Public  Law  874  and  sec- 
tion 5(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law  815.  This  is 
the  section  dealing  with  children  of  per^ 
sons  who  work  on  Federal  property  but 
who  live  in  taxable  houses,  or,  in  some 
cases,  who  live  on  Federal  property  but 
work  off  the  Federal  property. 

The  reasoning  under  present  law  with 
regard  to  this  section  is  that  one-half  of 
the  local  revenues  for  public  schools  is 
derived  from  local  real  property  taxes  on 
residential  property  and  the  other  half 
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is  derived  from  taxes  on  commercial  and 
industrial  property.  Federal  property  is 
classified  as  industrial  or  commercial 
property.  Inasmuch  as  Federal  property 
is  tax  exempt,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  activity  connected  with  that  Federal 
prop>erty  gives  rise  to  stepped- up  school 
needs,  it  is  only  just  and  fair  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  compensate 
the  local  school  district  for  this  impact 
on  its  school  financing  structure. 

The  Kennedy  administration  proposal 
to  Congress  to  reduce  this  program  from 
a  Federal  payment  per  child  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  to  25  percent  of  the 
costs  is  based  on  a  1957  report  by  the 
Government's  Division  of  the  Census 
Bureau  which  indicates  that  on  the 
basis  of  nationwide  averages,  only  27.7 
percent  of  the  value  of  locally  assessed 
taxable  real  property  is  commercial  and 
industrial  property.  Though  nontaxable. 
Federal  property  would  be  classed  with 
this  group.  This  same  report  also  indi- 
cated that  the  highest  percentage  of 
such  property  value  in  any  State  was 
37.1  percent,  while  the  lowest  was  9.3 
percent. 

If  these  figures  were  correct,  or  if  they 
told  the  whole  story,  I  would  not  feel  so 
strongly  about  opposing  the  Kennedy 
recommendations  But  I  have  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  reliability  of  this  survey. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  based  on  only  a  1- 
percent  sample,  and  that  sample  is  then 
projected  to  cover  a  whole  State.  But  in 
addition  to  that,  I  have  obtained  figures 
from  the  Utah  State  Tax  Commission 
which  contradict  this  study  as  far  as 
Utah  is  concerned.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
figures  used  by  President  Kennedy  apply 
to  locally  assessed  property.  They  en- 
tirely overlook  the  local  taxes  assessed 
for  local  benefit  by  State  tax  commis- 
sions, such  as  is  the  case  in  Utah. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  local 
taxes  paid  by  commercial  and  industrial 
concerns  in  Utah  represent  about  60  per- 
cent of  all  taxes  collected  in  the  State  of 
Utah.  Therefore,  not  only  has  Utah 
failed  to  be  compensated  under  existing 
law,  but  the  Kennedy  proposal  would 
add  insult  to  injury  and  would  place  a 
most  serious  strain  on  several  of  Utah's 
school  districts  which  contain  Federal 
military  and  other  activities. 

Another  recommendation  of  President 
Kennedy  is  that  section  5'a)(3)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  815  and  section  4  of  Public  Law 
874  be  abolished.  Under  current  law, 
these  sections  cover  those  situations 
where  parents  move  into  school  districts 
to  work  for  Federal  contractors,  usually 
in  taxable  enterprises.  To  abolish  this 
law  is  to  fail  to  take  into  account  one  of 
the  declarations  of  policy  which  I  quoted 
earlier — that  relating  to  sudden  and  sub- 
stantial increases  in  school  attendance 
as  the  result  of  Federal  activities. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
federally  affected  areas  program  is  not 
a  handout  program.  Defense  installa- 
tions are  mixed  blessings  to  a  commu- 
nity, even  in  the  ca.<^e  of  those  installa- 
tions which  are  privately  operated.  I 
have  an  example  of  such  a  situation  in 
Utah.  In  Box  Elder  County  the  Thiokol 
Chemical  Co.  has  established  a  testing 
ground  for  missile  solid  fuels.  This  op- 
eration has  created  a  tremendous  im- 
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pact  on  the  entire  economy  of  the  area. 
The  strain  on  the  local  taxpayers  lias 
been  almost  unbearable.  For  one  thing, 
local  property  levies  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  and  sudden  increases  in 
Government  service  needs  Adjust- 
ments come  slowly  and  ponderously. 
Not  only  have  the  schools  in  the  area 
been  affected  but  there  are  problems 
connected  with  sewage,  roads,  and  other 
public  services.  If  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  funds  cannot  be  made  available  to 
this  community,  I  fear  the  consequences 
on  the  school  operations  for  the  chil- 
dren living  in  that  area. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal  which  need  further  study. 
I  urge  that  Congress  reject  the  Kennedy 
suggestion  and  pass  my  bill  pending  fur- 
ther analysis  of  the  facts  connected  with 
this  program  and  of  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral activity  on  local  areas.  There  is 
one  further  problem  which  the  Ken- 
nedy proE>osal  fails  to  take  into  account, 
and  that  is  that  in  the  event  that  a  de- 
fense installation  is  closed  down  or 
moved  elsewhere,  the  empty  school  build- 
ings which  are  left  behind  serve  no  real 
benefit  and  therefore  do  not  serve  as 
any  compensation  to  the  community 
which  has  struggled  to  provide  them. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  Kennedy  proposal  on  my 
own  State.  I  asked  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  prepare  for  me  a  summary  of 
entitlements  for  Utah  school  districts 
which  qualified  under  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  over  the  past  3-year  period.    I 


asked  for  both  the  actual  entitlements 
and  for  the  estimated  entitlements  if  the 
Kennedy  proposals  had  been  in  effect. 
I  ask  that  this  table  of  information  be 
included  in  the  Record.  Because  of  the 
special  nature  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal in  placing  restrictions  on  certain 
programs,  it  is  alarming  to  observe  that 
in  1960  Utah's  qualified  aieas  received 
J  655  000  under  Public  Law  815  but  under 
the  Kennedy  proposal  would  have  re- 
ceived only  $145,000, 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  18  which  out- 
lines in  a  clear  manner  the  Federal 
responsibility  in  the  impacted  area  prob- 
lem. You  will  note  this  editorial  em- 
phasizes that  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram is  not  a  handout  program  and  does 
not  imply  acceptance  of  general  Federal 
aid  to  education  as  a  public  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  table  and  edi- 
torial will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1678)  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  relating  to 
Federal  assistance  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  schools  in  areas  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  table  and  editorial  presented  by 
Mr.  Bennett  are  as  follows: 


Actual  rntitlemenls  in  State  of  I'tah  and  estimated  entitlements  under  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ments proposed  in  S.  lOil  for  fiscal  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960  under  Public  Law 
S74,  as  amended 


School  district 

Actual  entitlements 

Estimated  entitlements  im<ler 
proposed  Kennedy  amendments 

1058 

1950           loeo 

1058 

1090 

1060 

Tooele  County  Pchool  Dl.nrict 

Wcl)*r  County  Scliool  District    

»173.600 

219. 358 

340.342 

63..'>38 

417.  074 

9.163 

40.589 

17.266 

4.  510 

3.309 

r216,886 

246,636 

251,088 

78,244 

485,624 

8,860 

38,095 

18.553 

17,917 

17.  424 

11,471 

$250,476 

319,880 

304.080 

93.475 

551.227 

9,548 

45.355 

15.425 

21,549 

28.055 

12.202 

S81,a05 
82,026 
88.817 
24.010 

173,440 

$119,226 

99. -Ml 

97,  '257 

39.466 

22U.923 

$153. 400 

139.  743 

128.051 

49.  324 

254,648 

Opilon  City  RoaM  of  EducHfton 

Box  Elrter  County  School  District 

Davis  County  Scliool  District 

Logan  City  Hoard  of  Education 

Grand  County  School  District 

15.272 
6,536 

14,786 

7.164 

10.345 

12,029 

an  062 

Kmp  County  School  l>i.strict 

6^637 

Duchesne  County  School  District. 

12, 175 

DajTPtt  Scliool  District 

WtshinKton  County  School  Uistorict... 

1,238 

21,721 
6  053 

Total 

1,180,348 

1,390,796 

1,651.431 

472,553 

>10,«37 

792,614 

JJfaxtmwm  entitlement  computed  for  appli- 
cant school  districts  in  Utah  under  Pub- 
lic Law  815,  as  currently  in  effect  compared 
with  maximum  entitlement  under  the 
Kennedy  amendment  proposed  in  Senate 
hiU  1021,   for  195S^1959,  and  I960 


- 

Maximum  grant 

flchool  district 
0) 

Under  exist- 
ing law 

(2) 

I'nder 

proiwsed 

Kennedy 

•mendmeJit 

(3) 

1068 
Weber  County . 

Davis  County 

Orand  County 

M.OBOLM 

158.179  00 
118.000.00 

$274,940 
33.040 

Dappett  County 

Kiuie  County 

Boi  EUder  County 

145.  7S9 
58,000 

Total.- 

802. 139  00 

612,  760 

Maximum  grant 

School  district 
(1) 

Under  exist- 
ing law 

(2) 

Under 

r>rr>[x>»ed 

Kennedy 

amendment 

(3) 

1950 
Weber  County 

Davis  County 

114,390  00 

57,195 

Grand  County 

Daprett  County .... 

166.866.60 

143,063 

Kane  County.    

Box  Elder  Cou.ity 

Totol 

280.265.  SO 

20r>,148 

loeo 

Weber  County 

460.040.60 
101,010  00 

Davis  County 

60,505 

Grand  County 

Dappett  County 

04,006.00 

04,905 

Kane  County 

Box  Elder  County 

Total 

664, 955.  60 

145,410 
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IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  18,  1961  ] 
A  Special  Case 

There's  a  new  twist  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfaire's  customary 
annual  report  on  Federal  aid  to  so-called  Im- 
pacted areas,  where  defense  installations  cre- 
ate unusual  local  school  problems.  For  the 
first  time,  the  report  includes  a  breakdown 
of   aid    payments  by   congression".!   districts. 

This  new  information  probably  will  be 
used  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  Congress- 
men who  approve  of  aid  to  "impacted  areas" 
within  their  di-stricts  while  opp>osing  such 
across-the-board  Federal  school  aid  as  the 
Kennedy  administration  proposes.  Sup- 
porters of  the  administration  plan  may  ac- 
cuse congressional  opponents  of  inconsist- 
ency. And  there's  even  talk  of  using  the 
threat  of  curtailed  aid  to  impacted  areas  as 
a  weapon  to  gain  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration's broad  education  measures. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  311  of  435  con- 
gressional districts  contain  impacted  areas, 
the  threat,  if  it  develops,  could  be  a  power- 
ful one.  Many  communities  rely  heavily  on 
this  Federal  subsidy  to  meet  their  school 
budgets.  But  is  such  aid  a  hemdout,  pure 
and  simple?  And  does  acceptance  of  it  also 
compel  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  In  general? 

We  think  not.  The  location  of  military 
bases  and  defense  plants  Is  determined  by 
the  Government  to  suit  Its  own  necessity 
and  convenience.  Any  community  near  a 
defense  Installation  faces  mixed  blessings. 
While  the  Federal  payroll  boosts  local  trade, 
the  sudden  demand  for  expanded  utilities 
and  school  facilities  is  a  heavy  burden  on 
local  resources. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Federal  aid, 
there  is  at  least  a  measure  of  practical  in- 
justice in  the  arrangement  whereby  the 
Federal  Government,  which  pays  no  local 
taxes  helps  to  meet  the  demands  thrust  over- 
night upon  the  local  community.  It  Is 
also  worth  considering  that  the  guest  who 
came  unbidden,  needing  more  classrooms, 
may  suddenly  pull  up  stakes  and  go  else- 
where, leaving  empty  schools  behind. 

Aid  to  federally  impacted  areas  is,  by  defi- 
nition, special  aid  to  communities  which 
find  themselves  with  special  problems  caused 
by  the  Government.  Such  aid  is  In  no  way 
comparable  to  proposed  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation for  communities  across  the  country; 
the  one  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other. 

Lets  have  at  least  that  much  clarity  In 
the  debate  over  Federal  aid  to  education. 


TO  PRINT  MEMORANDUMS  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUES 
ON  S.  1021  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  appropriate  referral 
a  resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment legal  memorandums  received  by 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Included  with 
the  HEW  memorandums  are  replies  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  from  such 
eminent  lawyers  as  Prof.  Wilber  G.  Katz, 
of  the  Chicago  Law  School,  Mark  de- 
Wolf  Howe  and  Arthur  Sutherland,  both 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  to  an  invita- 
tion extended  by  the  subcommittee  to 
comment  upon  the  constitutional  issues 
beinpr  discussed  in  hearings  on  S.  1021, 
the  Public  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

There  ha.s  been  a  consistent  and  heavy 
demand  upon  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee for  copies  of  these  documents.    This 


demand  is  an  earnest,  in  my  judgment, 
of  the  deep  convictions  and  widespread 
public  interest  in  an  area  of  our  consti- 
tutional law  which  has  yet  to  be  defined 
with  precision. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  many 
Senators  have  talked  to  me  about  the 
mail  they  are  receiving  asking  for  in- 
formation on  this  subject  matter.  What 
I  propose  to  do  is  to  have  the  material 
published  as  a  Senate  document  and 
made  available  to  Senators,  so  that  they 
can  use  it  in  answering  their  mail  on  this 
subject. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the 
materials  that  I  request  be  preserved  in 
Senate  document  form  are  of  major  his- 
toric importance  in  this  context  of  con- 
stitutional law.  In  my  judgment,  over 
the  years  they  will  be  read  and  reread 
by  students  and  scholars  in  the  field. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  have 
the  resolution  approved  and  that  the 
material  will  be  published  as  a  Senate 
document  so  that  it  can  be  available  to 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  whether  this  is  an 
unanimous- consent  request  that  the  res- 
olution be  appropriately  referred? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  a  request  that  the 
resolution  be  referred. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  many  Senators  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  material 
made  available  to  them,  so  they  can  dis- 
tribute it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  that  is  true. 
Both  of  us  are  aware  that  the  policy 
now,  as  annoimced  by  the  majority 
leader  sometime  ago,  is,  rather  than 
asking  for  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  of  a  Senate  document,  that  the 
request  be  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to 
be  rei'erred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  It  is  to  that  point 
that  I  have  addressed  my  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  aware  of  the  rule. 
Therefore  I  have  put  my  request  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  126).  sub- 
mitt-ed  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  ae 
a  Senate  document  the  memorandums  en- 
titled "The  Constitutional  Authority  of  the 
Congress  to  Enact  S.  1021,"  "The  Impact  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Upon  Federal  Aid  to  Education,"  and  "Federal 
Programs  Under  Which  Institutions  With 
Religious  Affiliation  Receive  Federal  Funds 
Through  Grants  or  Loans"  submitted  on 
March  28,  1961,  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  together  with  the  opin- 
ions on  the  questions  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  S.  1021  and  the  constitutionality  of  a 
measure  which  would  provide  loans  for  con- 


struction purposes  to  private  and  parochial 
schools  at  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
school  levels  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 
by  certain  professors  of  law  in  response  to 
requests  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 


PRESERVATION  OF  CERTAIN  POR- 
TIONS OP  SHORELINE  AREAS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  FONG  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii*  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  543 »  to  promote  the  pres- 
ervation, for  the  public  use  and  benefit, 
of  certain  portions  of  the  shoreline  areas 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  ordeied  to  be  printed. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSUM- 
ERS INTERESTS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  resolution  iS. 
Res.  115)  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Consumers  Interests,  submitted 
by  me  on  March  24,  1961,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Engle]  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  COVERAGE  OF  FED- 
ERAL COAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1952  TO  CERTAIN  MINES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  18,  1961.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Carroll,  and  Mr.  Scott. 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  16661  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove 
the  exemption  with  respect  to  certain 
mines  employing  no  more  than  14  indi- 
viduals, introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  April  18 
1961. 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       CTERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  the 
following    nominations   have    been    re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

John  E.  Maguire,  Sr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of 
Florida,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas 
H.  Trent: 

Cecil  F.  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  northern  district  of  California, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Lynn  J.  Gillard, 
resigned ; 

George  E.  Hill,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  western  district  of  Michigan, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Wendell  A.  Miles, 
resigned ; 

Carl  W.  Feickert,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  eastern  district  of  Illinois, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Clifford  M.  Raemer; 
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James  E.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of 
New  York,  term  of  4  years,  vice  J.  Brad- 
bury German.  Jr.; 

Charles  B.  Bendlage,  Jr.,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of 
Iowa,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Roland  A. 
Walter;  and 

William  T.  Thurman,  of  Utah,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney.  di.<:trict  of  Utah,  term  of 
4  years,  vice  A.  Pratt  Kesler. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  April  6,  1961. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
_^^„Aj^ear  at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION  GROUP 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  announce  that  the  Congres- 
sional Interparliamentary  Union  Group 
will  meet  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  April 
25,  1961.  in  room  F-82  of  the  Capitol. 


AMERICAN  NEWSMEN  IMPRISONED 
IN  HAVANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  wire  services,  two  out- 
standing newspapermen,  and  others 
whose  names  were  not  included,  such 
men  as  Henry  Raymont.  of  the  United 
Press  International,  and  Robert  Berre- 
liez,  of  the  Asfociated  Press,  have  been 
arrested  and  Imprisoned  by  Premier 
Castro,  in  Havana.  I  believe  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  these  newsmen  are  in  Ha- 
vana at  the  direction  of  the  wire  serv- 
ices which  they  represent,  and  others 
are  there  in  a  somewhat  similar  capac- 
ity. These  men  have  been  dispatching 
from  Cuba,  over  the  past  several 
months,  candid,  honest,  and  factual  re- 
ports of  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  that 
unhappy  and  strife -ridden  Republic. 

I  express  the  hope,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  make  a  specific  request,  that 
our  Government  make  the  strongest 
possible  representations  in  behalf  of 
Henry  Raymont.  Robert  Berreliez,  and 
all  other  Americaas  who  are  in  Cuba  in 
a  capacity  which  entitles  them  to  the 
consideration  which  is  their  due,  entitles 
them  to  every  consideration  and  every 
representation  which  our  Government 
and  the  governments  of  our  neighbor  Re- 
publics in  the  Americas  can  put  forth. 

I  know  Henry  Raymont  personally. 
He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  journalists 
on  the  Latin  American  scene.  He  has 
covered  all  of  Latin  America  for  the 
United  Press  International  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  he  has  always  done  an 
outstanding,  honest,  and  factual  job  of 
reporting.  He  has  furnished  our  coun- 
try and  the  service  he  represents,  the 
United  Press  International,  the  type  of 
news  which  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to 


understand  what  goes  on  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. I  do  not  know  Robert  Berrehez, 
the  other  one  mentioned;  but  I  believe 
that  he,  too,  and  all  others  engaged  in 
the  newspaper  profession,  as  is  true  of 
all  other  Americans  who  are  in  Cuba 
on  legitimate  business,  should  be  given 
the  fullest  F>ossible  amount  or  protec- 
tion, and  that  the  strongest  pos- 
sible representations  should  be  made  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  identify  myself  with  the  state- 
ment made  just  now  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

It  is  a  rather  singular  attribute  of 
dictatorial  government  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  it  ever  takes  is  to  suppress 
the  news  and  to  suppress  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth  and  fact.  That  has  been 
characteristic  of  dictatorships  and  ty- 
rannical government  ever  since  we  can 
remember;  and  of  course  we  know  from 
experience,  including  the  experience  we 
have  had  with  our  newsmen  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  that  is  the  typical  attitude 
that  is  taken. 

There  is  no  more  irresistible  thing 
than  truth;  it  is  the  one  great  weapon 
with  which  mankind  goes  forward.  So 
it  is  understandable  that  when  there  is 
something  to  be  hidden  and  concealed, 
one  of  the  first  steps  taken  is  to  impound 
or  incarcerate  those  whose  business  it 
is,  and  who  are  talented  and  skilled  in 
that  business,  to  present  the  facts  to 
people  everywhere. 

This  situation  in  Cuba  obviously  be- 
gets the  interest  of  people  all  over  the 
world;  and  the  only  way  they  can  fol- 
low the  matter  is  to  have  the  facts  fully 
disclosed  and  courageously  presented. 

So  I  share  the  hope  of  the  majority 
leader  that  the  steps  he  suggests  will  be 
taken  in  the  interest  of  the  disclosure 
of  the  whole  situation  there  by  men  who 
have  the  competence  and  tiie  talent  to 
do  so. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  the  tragic 
revolt  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  prisoners 
against  the  Nazis.  It  Ls  a  day  which  will 
live  in  the  annals  of  history  as  a  tribute 
to  the  indomitable  bravery  and  courage 
of  the  embattled  Polish  Jews  who  faced 
the  Nazi  military  might,  and  their  6 
million  brethren  who  perished  in  the 
Nazi  horror  camps.  They  have  written 
an  indelible  page  in  mankind's  struggle 
against  tyranny.  Throughout  the  world, 
men  will  bare  their  heads  today  in  a  mo- 
ment of  reverence  for  their  memorj*. 

Mr.  President,  the  overtones  of  this 
most  historic  event  reverberate  today  in 
connection  with  the  Eichmann  trial,  in 
Israel.  It  is  not  an  insignificant  event 
in  the  history  of  mankind  when  the  very 
people  whom  the  Nazis  reduced  by  one- 
third  of  their  number  during  that  war 
should  today  be  sitting  in  judgment  up- 
on one  of  the  arch  conspirators  who 
brought  about  that  awful  holocaust  in 
their  ranks:  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
today,  as  I  believe  the  entire  world  will 
honor  the  heroes  in  the  struggle  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  for  freedom  against  the 
Nazi  might. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  jxtint  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  New  York  also 
commemorating  this  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Procla  m  attow 

April  19  is  a  day  on  which  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  world  will  commem- 
orate the  mass  tragedy  which  befell  in  War- 
saw 18  years  ago. 

While  it  is  obviously  a  day  of  mourning 
for  the  people  of  Israel  It  should  also  be  a 
day  of  extreme  and  Justified  pride.  The  6 
million  Innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
who  perished  have  become  symbols  of  true 
heroism. 

It  i£  well  that  we  commemorate  this  day 
which  marked  a  triumph  of  the  human  spirit 
over  tyranny. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  April  19.  1961.  as  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Day  in  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal  of 
the  State  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany 
this  6th  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1961. 

Nelson  A.  RocKmxLrR. 

By  the  Governor: 

WUXIAM  J.  RONAK, 

Srcretary  to  the  Governor. 


AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
some  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion are  using  misleading  slogans  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  frighten  people  away 
from  such  a  program.  The  Honolulu 
Advertiser  recently  commented  on  this 
situation  with  the  conclusions: 

Lets  have  a  debate,  but  let  it  be  sensible 
and  let  us  stick  to  the  facts. 

I  think  this  is  sound  advice  for  all  of 
us,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  of  April  3,  1961, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Step  to  Socialism 

An  Island  legislator,  arguing  against  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  declared  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  other  night: 

"It's  another  step  in  the  eventual  sociali- 
zation of  our  country." 

The  first  step,  we  take  It,  was  back  in  that 
radical  year,  1862,  when  the  bill  for  Federal 
land  grants  to  enable  States  to  establish 
agricultural  colleges  was  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  giving 
aid  to  education  in  one  form  or  another  ever 
since,  and  the  precedent  for  Federal  funds 
for  teacher  salaries  is  more  thtm  40  years  old. 

Curiously,  the  House  debate  on  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  increased  Federal  aid  failed 
to  bring  out  the  fact,  certainly  well  known 
to  all  legislators,  tliat  Federal  grants  totaled 
about  20  percent  of  the  State's  public  school 
budget  last  year,  or  some  $7,1  million. 

This  figure  doesn't  Include  $1  million 
worth  of  Government  surplus  foods  made 
available  as  part  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Let's  look  at  exactly  what  FedM-al  help 
Hawaii's  schools  got  last  year: 

For  school  buildings,  $2.3  million,  and  for 
teacher  salaries  and  supplies.  $3.9  million. 
Both  sums  were  under  the  Federal  impact 
program  to  aid  schools  in  areas  where  con- 
centrations of  Federal  employees  Impose  ex- 
tra burdens. 
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For  workshop  training  and  classroom 
equipment,  to  Improve  instruction  in  math- 
ematics, science  and  language  (including 
the  new  elementary  school  program  in  orien- 
tal language  1.  $290,528.  This  is  under  the 
National  Defense  Eklucation  Act's  matching 
fund  program  and  includes  guidance  and 
administrative  salaries. 

For  vocational  instruction  and  training 
under  the  George-Barden  Act,  $141,376.  For 
agricultural  instruction  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917,  $30,000. 

For  the  school  lunch-hot  meal  program. 
$291,906,   and   for  school  milk,  $136,267. 

At  the  University  of  Hawaii,  officials  esti- 
mate Federal  grants  run  about  $1.5  million 
annually— not  to  mention  the  East-West 
Center  which  Ls  almost  100  percent  feder- 
ally financed. 

Further.  Congress  recently  voted  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  the  university,  representing  a  land 
grant  to  which  the  institution  was  entitled 
but  which  it  never  received. 

Although  much  of  the  money  given  the 
university  is  for  research  and  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  some  of 
it  goes  for  instruction.  For  '^xr.mple.  the 
$75,000  in  Morrill -Nelson  funds  received  by 
the  college  of  engineering. 

There  is  a  legitimate  debate  on  the  issue 
of  Federal  aid.  Should  there  be  more  at 
this  time  for  a  general  construction  and 
salary  Improvement  program?  It  can  be 
argued  two  ways. 

Is  there  danger  a  broad-gage  program 
of  this  sort  would  endanger  local  control 
of  the  schools?  If  so,  how  can  the  danger 
be  nullified?  Good  questions  and  both  can 
be  argued  two  ways. 

But  those  who  would  Inject  scare  words 
and  slogans  into  the  debate  do  the  public  a 
disservice.  We  have  yet  to  hear  these  law- 
makers, when  they  vote  on  the  State  school 
budget,  complain  about  the  Federal  aid 
which  lightens  an  already  heavy  burden. 

Let's  have  a  debate,  but  let  it  be  sensible 
and  let  it  stick  to  the  facts. 


THE   VOICE   OF  THE   CONSUMER  IS 
HEARD   AT   THE    GRASSROOTS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  editor  of  the  Pendleton  «Oreg. )  East 
Oregonian  is  known  for  his  hard-hitting, 
factual  editorials. 

On  April  12.  Mr.  J.  W.  (Bud)  For- 
rester, Jr..  voiced  a  grassroots  opinion 
which  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

He  commended  the  administration's 
'considerable  concern  for  the  consumer." 
Elsewhere  in  his  excellent  editorial  ''We 
Should  Know."  Editor  Forrester  notes 
the  need  for  legislation  at  the  State  and 
national  levels  to  insure  truth  in  lending 
practices  as  has  been  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Douglas. 

I  should  like  to  quote,  in  part,  from 
Mr.  Forrester's  editorial: 

He  (Senator  Douglas)  wanted  to  protect 
the  consumer.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  man  who  borrowed  money  and  the  man 
who  bought  on  credit  terms  knew  absolutely 
what  he  was  doing.  Senator  Douglas  has  a 
great  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  many 
buyers  are  being  deliberately  misled  when 
they  borrow  or  buy  on  credit  terms.  Sen- 
ator Douglas'  legislation  isn't  dead  but 
hasn't  been  passed  either.  We  think  it  will 
be  with  the  assistance  of  an  administration 
that  has  shown  considerable  concern  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  another  fine  newspaper 
in  my  State,  the  Register-Guard  of  Eu- 
gene, Oreg..  commented  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  criticizing  the  State  legislature's 
failure  to  report  out  a  bill  on  consumer 


protection  in  this  same  area.     Portions 
of  that  editorial  follow. 

The  measure  "would  tend  to  protect 
consumers  by  requiring  that  installment 
buyers  know  what  they  are  paying  for." 
It  "would  require  that  interest  rates  be 
stated  in  simple,  annual  terms.  Many 
installment  contracts  now  specify  an  in- 
terest rate  "per  month.*  'Per  year'  is 
something  else  again." 

We  grant  at  once  that  this  Is  something  a 
purchaser  can  hgnre  out  for  himself — If  he 
finds  his  way  among  the  figures  strewn 
about  by  a  salesman  with  a  sharp  pencil. 

The  credit  business  Is  a  big  business. 
Often  as  much  money  Is  made  from  carrying 
the  loan  as  is  made  from  the  profit  on  the 
original  transaction.  We  can't  object  to 
this,  either,  if  we  are  to  defend  the  idea  that 
money  Is  a  reasonable  rental  commodity,  and 
we  do.  Nor  can  we  deplore  credit  business. 
Without  It  our  economy  would  be  In  a  sad 
way. 

At  the  .same  time,  however,  we  note  the 
number  of  bankruntcles.  These  bankrupts. 
In  most  cases,  are  not  businesses.  They  are 
individuals  50  saddled  with  debt,  so  over- 
extended in  their  credit,  that  they  can't  get 
their  heads  above  water.  Nobody  wins, 
really,  when  the  tragedy  of  bankruptcy  oc- 
curs. Yet.  under  present  laws  and  business 
practices,  we  invite  bankruptcies.  •  •  • 
What  Is  there  to  fear?  Why  not  say  how 
much  credit  costs?     Why  not? 


«    •    • 


THE     6TH     MASSACHUSETTS     REG- 
IMENT  IN   THE   CIVIL   WAR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President  100  years  ago  today  at  5  p  m. 
the  6th  Massachusetts  Infantry  Regi- 
ment arrived  in  Washington  and  was 
quartered  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

These  men  were  the  first  armed  troops 
to  reach  the  Capital  in  answer  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  call  for  help.  The  unit 
also  became  the  first  in  the  war  to  lose 
men  through  hostile  actton  when  4  men 
of  the  regiment  were  killed  and  36  were 
wounded  rvhen  they  were  attacked  by  a 
mob  of  .southern  sympathizers  while 
passing  through  Baltimore. 

President  Lincoln  while  visiting  the 
wounded  said: 

I  begin  to  believe  that  thore  Is  no  North. 
*    *   You  are  the  only  reality. 

I  would  like  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  enter  in  the  Record  an 
account  of  the  calling  up  of  the  regi- 
ment and  its  hazardous  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Anothei-  Massachusetts  soldier  was 
honored  last  weekend  in  a  ceremony  at 
the  Boston  Common.  He  was  Col  Rob- 
ert G.  Shaw,  commander  of  the  54th 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  the  first  Negro 
regiment  of  the  war.  He  was  killed 
while  leading  his  unit,  which  was  offi- 
cered entirely  by  Boston  men.  in  an 
attack  in  July  1863  on  Fort  Wagner  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald  on  Colonel  Shaw  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recofd,  as  follows: 

The   Saga   or   the  6th   Regiment,   Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers 
On  this  date,  April   19,  100  years  ago.  the 
first   soldiers   killed    In   the    Civil   War   were 
men    of   the   6th    Regiment,    Massachusetts 


Volunteers,  as  they  marched  through  Balti- 
more on  their  way  to  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Immediately  after  receiving  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  Gov.  John  A.  An- 
drew Issued  a  .special  order  summoning  the 
Massachusetts  3d.  4th.  6th  and  8th  Regi- 
ments to  assemble  "In  uniform,  on  Bos- 
ton Common  forthwith  in  compliance  with 
a  requirement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  troops  are  to  go  to 
Washington." 

Upon  receipt  of  the  order,  the  colonels  of 
the  four  regiments  sent  out  word  to  their 
troops.  The  6th  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
which  has  been  called  the  States  one  his- 
toric regiment,  has  the  undying  honor  of 
being  the  first  regiment  to  reach  Washing- 
ton, fully  organized  and  equipped,  after  the 
President's  proclamation.  It  was  brought 
together  at  Lowell  on  the  16th  of  April,  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  having  held  a  meet- 
ing on  January  21.  1861.  and  offered  its 
services  to  the  Government.  The  regiment 
was  composed  o'  four  companies  from  Low- 
ell, two  from  Lawrence,  one  from  Groton. 
one  from  Act^^n.  and  on°  from  Worce'te- 
At  Boston,  a  Stoneham  company  and  a 
Bo.'ton  company  were  added. 

After  receiving  their  colors  from  Gov.  John 
A  Andrew,  the  regiment  embarked  by  rail 
for  the  Capital.  Passing  through  Boston. 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  regiment 
was  enthusiastically  received.  But.  in  Balti- 
more, a  sullen  mob  had  gathered  as  the  rail- 
road cars  were  drawn  through  the  city  from 
the  President  Street  station  to  the  Camden 
Street  station.  A  number  of  the  cars  were 
obstructed  from  passing  so  the  troops  de- 
barked, formed  ranks,  and  began  to  march 
As  they  proceeded,  the  mob  started  throw- 
ing paving  stones  and  any  other  missile  at 
hand;  a  shot  rang  out  and  one  soldier  fell 
dead.  Before  the  regiment  reached  its 
destination,  4  men  were  killed  and  36 
wounded. 

The  regiment  continued  on  to  Washington 
where,  through  the  arrangements  of  Gover- 
nor Andrew,  they  were  quartered  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  There  they  stayed  and 
served  as  the  main  reliance  for  the  defcn.^e 
of  the  city  until  the  arrival  of  the  5th  and  8th 
Regiments,  Massachusetts,  and  the  7th  Regi- 
ment, New  York.  When  their  3  months"  term 
expired,  the  men  of  the  6th  remained  In 
service  at  the  Governor's  request.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Massachusetw  6th  Regiment  for  their 
prompt  arrival  In  Washington  that  was 
anticipating  attack  by  the  rebels  at  any 
moment. 

But,  a  finer  compliment  was  paid  to  these 
Massachusetts  men  when  an  anxious  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  visiting  those  wounded,  said. 
"I  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  no  North. 
The  7th  Regiment  is  a  myth.  Rhode  Island 
is  a  myth.    You  are  the  only  reality." 

Colonel  Shaw  Led  Integrated  54th.  Hon- 
ored TODAT 
(By  Fred  Brady) 

On  this  spring  Sunday  at  Boston  Com- 
mon they  win  lay  centennial  wreaths — 
wreaths  for  a  hundred  years  of  battle  honors 
remembered — for  a  Boston  gentleman.  Col. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw,  and  his  Integrated  regi- 
ment. 

His  regiment  was  the  54th  Massachusetts — 
the  first  Negro  regiment  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  officered  by  several  young  gentle- 
men of  Boston  and  soldiered  by  Negroes  who 
proved  to  be,  as  old  historians  put  it,  "the 
equal  of  any  soldiers  in  the  field." 

KILLED    IN    CHAKGE 

In  this  year's  nationwide  observance  of  the 
Civil  War.  you  have  read  and  will  read  many 
names  of  many  great  generals  and  many 
spectacular  campaigns. 

So  you  might  miss  the  action  by  this 
young  Boston  colonel  In  leading  the  charge 
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on  a  Confederate  fort.  Fort  Wagner  In 
Charleston  Harbor,  on  July  18,  1863.  That 
charge  killed  the  colonel. 

Now  as  a  good  Bostonlan,  you  know  his 
monument  on  the  B?acon  Street  edge  of  the 
Common,  across  from  the  State  House, 
where  they  will  plac<  the  wreaths  today  in 
a  ceremony  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 

But  in  that  monument  Colonel  Shaw  and 
his  troops  are  Just  figures  In  a  bas-relief. 
What  were  the  figures  like  when  they  were 
soldiers  at  $13  a  month,  what  was  their 
colonel  like,  this  young  Boston  gentleman 
who  some  sneered  tit  as  a  "Boston  Brah- 
min"? 

For  that  matter,  why  did  Gov.  John  A. 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts  write  to  Shaw's 
father  offering  the  colonelcy  to  his  son? 

Governor  Andrew  wrote  that  he  was  rais- 
ing the  first  Negro  regiment  and  wished  to 
commission  as  officers  "young  men  of  mili- 
tary experience,  of  firm  antislavery  princi- 
ples, ambitious,  superior  to  a  vulgar  con- 
tempt for  color  and  having  faith  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  colored  meri  for  service." 

studied  at  habvard 

Robert  Gould  Shaw,  once  a  captain  In  the 
7th  New  York  National  Guard,  detailed  to 
the  relief  of  Washington,  DC.  after  the 
firing  on  Fort  S  imter.  accepted  the 
colonelcy. 

Who  was  this  colonel  that  Negroes  were 
asked  to  volunteer  to  serve  under?  In  1863. 
when  he  accepted  command  of  the  54th.  he 
was  25  years  old.  Born  in  Boston,  he  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1856,  studied  there  for 
3  years  and  then  lef--  for  a  brief  career  In 
business  before  entering  the  military. 

What  did  he  look  like?  For  that,  the 
Herald  opens  Luis  F  Emilllo's  "History  of 
the  54th  Regiment"  which  says:  "Colonel 
Shaw  was  of  medium  height  with  light  hair 
and  fair  complexion,  of  pleasing  aspect  and 
composed  In  his  manner.  His  bearing  was 
graceful,  as  became  a  soldier  and  gentle- 
man." 


EVIL  IS  CAUSED  BY  GOOD  MEN  WHO 
DO  NOTHING— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR GOLDWATER  BEFORE 
DAUGHTERS  OP'  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  an  address  which 
I  delivered  before  the  70th  Conti- 
nental Congresa,  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
at  Constitution  Hall,  in  Washington. 
DC.  on  April  17.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  theme  of  this  convention  Is.  as  I 
know.  "Evil  Is  Caused  by  Good  Men  Who  Do 
Nothing."  Therefore  you  may  think  It 
strange  that  I  addresf  my  remarks  tonight 
to  the  tragic  situation  In  Cuba.  However. 
I  suggest  that  that  situation  has  been  cre- 
ated by  good  men  who  did  nothing  and  evU 
men  who  did  something.  What  that  nothing 
was  and  the  somethirg  Is,  I  will  endeavor 
to  develop. 

Your  constant  patriotism  and  your  con- 
cern for  our  country  prompts  me  to  discuss 
with  you  tonight  the  situation  In  Cuba,  as 
it  exUts  today  and  as  It  existed  In  the  days 
of  tyranny  that  preceded  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Government 
today,  as  compared  with  the  attitude  of  our 
Government  when  the  Cubans  were  vn-lth- 
ing  under  the  boot  of  Spanish  Imperialism. 
With  your  permission  I  want  to  speak  with 


you  about  the  patriotic  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple, as  It  exists  today  and  as  It  flamed  forth 
In  the  Interest  of  hemispheric  freedom  at 
another  time  when  a  European  power  domi- 
nated our  doorstep  90  miles  off  the  Florida 
coast.  And.  finally.  I  want  to  point  out  the 
grave  risk  to  ourselves  and  to  the  freedom- 
loving  areas  of  the  world  which  we  run 
through  our  apathetic  and  unrealistic  atti- 
tude toward  a  Communist  plot  In  the 
Americas. 

Today,  freedom  is  dead  in  Cuba.  The 
dark  night  of  totalitarianism  has  descended, 
cheapening  human  life,  obliterating  human 
dignity,  destroying  all  semblance  of  human 
rights.  It  has  levied  a  reign  of  terror  on 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  It  has  substi- 
tuted a  harsh,  all-powerful  Communist 
state  for  revolutionary  promises  of  democ- 
racy. It  has  replaced  reason  with  the  firing 
squad.  It  has  ridiculed  and  persecuted 
religion.  It  has  abandoned  property  rights 
and  substituted  government  confiscation. 

In  a  great  many  respects,  the  situation  In 
Cuba  today  Is  comparable  to  the  situation 
which  existed  when  the  Island  was  ruled  by 
Spain.  At  that  time,  too,  tyranny  ran  riot. 
The  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple were  trampled  under  the  dictates  of  an 
arrogant,  selfish  ruler  subject  to  control 
from  Europe. 

In  the  1800's.  the  heavy  hand  of  Spain 
still  crushed  down  on  the  little  Island  of 
Cuba  with  the  same  tjTanny  and  greed  and 
selfishness  which  had  marked  the  dons'  co- 
lonial policy  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
the  days  of  Alva,  Pizarro.  Cortes,  and  De 
Soto  The  official  policy  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment had  not  progressed  with  the  times. 
It  paid  no  attention  to  the  new  spirit  which 
the  United  States,  by  Its  example,  was  fos- 
tering throughout  the  Americas.  It  did  not 
recognize  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823  as  a 
policy  which  might  apply  to  Its  own  disrepu- 
table rule  in  Cuba.  It  paid  little  heed  to 
the  strong  cultural  and  economic  ties  which 
were  growing  up  between  Cuba  and  the  great 
Republic  to  her  north.  In  short,  Spain  fol- 
lowed a  blind  policy  of  calculated  cruelty 
and  oppression  In  the  handling  of  her  Cuban 
colony — ruthlessly  suppressing  every  spark 
of  Independence  or  Individualism  that  ever 
flickered  among  the  starving,  beaten-down 
population  of  the  Island. 

Even  as  It  does  today,  Cuba  in  the  late 
1800's  presented  the  United  States  with  a 
problem  and  a  menace.  For  70  years  the 
possession  of  Cuba  by  Spain — and  Spain's 
handling  of  that  possession — had  been  an 
eyesore  to  the  United  States.  The  methods 
of  the  government,  the  treatment  of  the 
people,  the  continual  restlessness  and  un- 
happiness  of  the  Cubans,  the  frequency  and 
annoyance  of  filibustering  schemes — all  vio- 
lated the  deep-seated  American  spirit  of  f  air- 
play and  human  decency.  Starvation,  ex- 
ploitation, destruction  and  desolation  were 
ruining  one  of  the  fairest  Islands  in  the 
world  an  Island  which,  from  the  time  the 
Spaniards  had  discovered  and  occupied  ;t. 
had  never  had  a  chance  to  develop  its  re- 
sources or  lift  its  people  above  the  ranks 
of  feudalism.  And  what  made  it  worse  was 
the  fact  that  all  this  was  going  on  right 
on  our  doorstep  under  the  aegis  of  a  foreign 
power. 

The  villain  of  this  early  Cuban  story  was 
another  general — a  General  Weyler  who  was 
the  Spanish  Governor  of  Cuba  and  whose 
name  became  synonj'mous  with  horror  to 
all  Americans  In  the  days  preceding  tht  turn 
of  the  century.  It  was  General  Weyler  who 
devised  one  of  the  cruelest.  most  Inhumane 
types  of  concentration  camps  In  all  history. 
He  did  this  by  issuing  an  order  giving  till  the 
country  residents  of  Cuba  8  days  to  move 
Into  areas  of  fortification  but  denying  them 
the  right  to  transport  food.  The  result  was 
the  calculated  starvation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Cubans  who  ordinarily  sub- 
sisted on  what  they  could  raise.     Famine  and 


disease  rode  unchecked  throughout  all  of 
the  areas  of  Cuba  where  guerrilla  forces  had 
concentrated  their  opposition  to  Weyler's 
tyranny.  And  the  heaviest  sufferers  were 
the  women  and  children.  Conditions  in  some 
of  the  outlying  areas  of  these  internees, 
or  reconcentrados  as  they  were  called,  taxed 
the  ability  of  witnesses  to  descrlt)e.  Accord- 
ingly, In  1897.  the  vice  consul  at  Sagua  La 
Grande  wrote  the  U.S.  State  Department  as 
follows: 

-  Is  difficult,  It  may  be  said  almost  Im- 
possible, to  describe  the  extension  and 
Intensity  of  such  suffering,  or  such  iniqui- 
tous, unjust,  and  sinful  Imposition,  to  anni- 
hilate thousands  of  women  and  children.  If 
this  godless  combination  should  be  ac- 
curately represented  It  would  seem  an 
exaggeration  Induced  by  stirred  fellow  feel- 
ings. No  history  In  the  world,  ancient  or 
modern,  can  be  compared  an  instant  to  this 
frightful,  dreadful  suffering.  Perhaps  civili- 
zation has  not  seen  the  like  of  it." 

When  the  first  effects  of  what  the  recon- 
centrado  order  of  General  Weyler  actually 
meant  in  terms  of  hviman  lives  and  suffering 
dawned  on  the  American  people  their  indig- 
nation was  instantaneous.  There  were  de- 
mands for  intervention,  for  action.  But 
they  were  ultimately  shouted  down  by  a 
chorus  of  appeasers  who  used  some  familiar 
argumenU— arguments  we  heard  at  Mu- 
nich—arguments we  are  hearing,  too  often, 
today.  They  said:  "This  Is  a  foreign  mat- 
ter. It  Is  none  of  our  business  what  the 
Spaniards  do.  If  we  take  any  action  It 
might  run  the  risk  of  war." 

Now.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
American  Indignation  in  those  days  stemmed 
almost  entirely  from  humane  considerations 
for  the  Cuban  people.  The  Spaniards 
were  not  insulting  and  ridiculing  the  United 
States  after  the  fashion  of  Castro  today. 
They  were  not  laj'lng  down  a  gauntlet  for 
us.  or  conspiring  with  announced  enemies 
of  our  way  of  life  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  Is  the  Castro  government  In  Cuba 
today.  They  were  not  seeking  to  extend  an 
Ideological  concept  which  would  subvert 
American  Interests  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  were  Just  brutally  guilty. 
In  their  treatment  of  the  Cuban  people,  of 
a  conduct  so  Inhumane  that  the  United 
States  was  finding  It  difficult  not  to  act  In 
the  Interests  of  decency,  order  and  Justice. 
There  was  some  official  procrastination, 
however.  And  this  perhaps  was  under- 
sundable.  America  was  not  a  very  old  na- 
tion and  not  yet  fully  over  the  effects  of 
brutal  and  bloody  civil  war.  Spain  was  an 
old  hand  In  the  family  of  nations,  smart 
and  experienced  in  the  field  of  foreign  al- 
liances. 

Our  fighting  machine  was  small  and  un- 
tried. Spain  had  been  a  fighting  nation  for 
1.000  years;  she  was  on  a  continual  footing— 
always  ready  for  assaults,  rebellions  or  de- 
fense. Our  coastal  towns  and  cities  were 
virtually  defenseless.  Spain  was  reputed  to 
have  a  fieet  of  200  warships  and  200.000 
fighting  men,  equipped  and  combat  ready, 
in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  There  were  many 
good  reasons — far  more  than  exist  today — 
to  give  the  United  States  official  pause  in 
the  matter  of  Cuba. 

But  suddenly,  on  February  15,  1898.  that 
pause  ended  in  a  rending  blast  of  unknown 
origin  which  sank  the  U.S.  battleship  Maine 
and  sent  264  American  bluejackets  to  their 
death  In  the  waters  of  Havana  Harbor.  The 
sinking  of  the  Maine  while  on  a  peaceful  mis- 
sion in  Spanish  waters  Inflamed  the  Repub- 
lic like  few  things  before  or  since.  It  pro- 
vided our  young  and  straining  Nation  with 
a  rallying  point  and  a  battle  cry  for  armed 
conflict.  And  the  words  "Remember  the 
Maine"  galvanized  a  peaceful  Nation  Into 
war  and  brought  the  proud  Spanish  king- 
dom to  disaster,  dismemberment  and  loss. 

Great  provocation,  however,  does  not  over- 
night transform  an  unprepared  nation  into 
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a  mlglity  military  power  capable  ol  waging 
aggressive  war  on  both  land  and  sea.  And 
the  United  States  was  no  exception.  The 
job  ahead  was  enormous  but  It  was  accepted 
by  a  young  and  vigorous  Nation  fired  to  a 
righteous  and  Indignant  patriotism  that  Is 
too  ofte.i  missing  in  our  land  today. 

Of  course.  In  those  days  we  were  geared 
for  unilateral  action.  We  covUd  pursue  boldly 
any  course  dictated  by  our  national  con- 
science without  concern  over  what  such  ac- 
tion might  do  to  our  prestige  In  an  organ- 
ization such  as  the  United  Nations.  Nor 
were  we  restrained  by  an  oversensltiveness 
as  to  the  possible  reaction  of  other  powers 
to  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  as 
a  sovereign  nation.  We  certainly  weren't 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Nor  were  we  the  rich- 
est or  most  influential.  But  we  were,  by 
the  very  nature  of  our  convictions  and  will- 
ingness to  back  them,  among  the  most  in- 
dependent of  nations  which  flourished  in 
those  days.  It  was  this  independence — 
strong,  virile,  and  unafraid — that  led  us 
to  challenge  a  much  mightier  Spain  and 
call  her  to  account  for  the  tyranny  which 
she  levied  agaln.^t  our  western  hemispheric 
neighbors.  It  was  this  Independence  which 
enabled  us  to  overcome  a  tremendous  lead 
In  men,  arrrL";,  and  equipment  and  go  on  to 
administer  the  coup  d'etat  to  the  once  proud 
and  always  arrogant  Spanish  Empire  in  the 
Americas.  It  -.vas  this  independence  that 
taught  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  treat  our  fledgling  country  with  the  re- 
spect due  her  convictions  and  determination. 
Now  consider  our  position  In  the  world 
today.  We  possess  more  power,  wealth,  and 
Influence  than  any  other  nation  on  earth 
has  ever  previously  amassed.  We  have  a 
military  capability  second  to  none.  We  have 
the  productive  might  to  back  It  up  in  any 
circumstances.  We  have  the  technology  and 
the  resources  to  do  anytlilng — and  do  it  bet- 
ter—than any  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Yes,  we  have  all  these  things. 
But  what  do  they  mean  in  terms  of  inter- 
national relations?  What  do  they  count  for 
when  a  Communist-oriented  and  directed 
upstart  like  Fidel  Castro  can  challenge  and 
Insiilt  the  American  flag  and  everything  it 
Btands  fcr?  What  good  Is  all  this  power 
■  <"  and  wealth  If  we  are  afraid  to  rkk  any  part 
of  It  for  the  sake  of  backing  up  cur  national 
conscience  and  the  common  welfare  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Perhaps  In  this  connection  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  paraphrase  the  Holy  Bible  and  ask 
you,  "What  does  It  profit  us,  U  we  gain  all 
these  things  and  lose  oiu:  own  self-respect." 
I  would  also,  at  this  point,  like  to  quote 
from  a  wise  old  king.  King  Aratus  who  lived 
220  years  before  Christ,  because  I  think  his 
words  sum  up  pretty  well  the  attitude  of 
those  patriotic  Americans  who  challenged 
Spanish  power  over  conditions  In  Cuba. 
Here  is  what  that  old  king  had  to  say: 

"That  war  is  terrible,  I  grant,  but  it  Is  not 
so  terrible  that  we  should  submit  to  any- 
thing !n  order  to  avoid  It.  Why  do  we  boast 
of  our  civic  equality  and  freedom  of  speech 
and  all  th.-it  we  mean  by  the  word  'liberty,' 
If  nothing  is  preferable  to  peace?  Peace 
with  Justice  and  honor  Is  the  most  beautiful 
and  profitable  of  possessions,  but  If  It  Is 
allied  with  b.'iseness  and  cowardice  nothing 
Is  more  shameful  and  disastrous." 

As  a  conservative.  I  have  sometimes  been 
accijsed  of  looking  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward. Perhnp-s  In  the  case  of  our  relations 
with  Cubrt,  I  should  plead  guilty  to  a  pre- 
occupation with  conditions  and  attitudes  as 
they  existed  In  the  days  of  President  Mc- 
Klnley  because  of  the  Important  and  vital 
bearing  they  have  on  present-day  conditions 
and  actions  I  believe  that  In  considering 
our  national  attitude,  our  national  interest 
and  our  patriotic  temper  we  do  very  well  to 
study  the  past. 


Although  we  were  diplomatically  geared 
for  unilateral  action  In  the  da3^  following 
the  sinking  of  the  Maine  we  were  limited  by 
our  Immediate  capability.  We  had  to  mobi- 
lize men,  mdney,  and  ships  In  greater  quanti- 
ties than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  .\nd  we  had  to  move  quickly  If  we 
were  to  protect  our  defenseless  shorelines 
from  the  ravages  of  Spanish  attack  from  the 
sea. 

But  the  Nation's  spirit,  a  thing  that  flared 
up  and  flamed  as  brightly  as  it  hjid  In  the 
days  of  ITTB,  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
task. 

As  a  first  step.  Congress — with  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  Houses — made  Immedi- 
ately available  to  the  President  $50  mUUon 
"for  the  national  defense  and  for  each  and 
every  purpose  connected  therewith."  Fever- 
ish preparations  went  ahead  for  full  mobili- 
zation of  the  American  people  for  war. 

But  the  voices  of  appe.isement  were  not 
yet  flnlshe*!.  At  this  Juncture.  In  April  of 
1898.  they  spoke  through  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  Germany.  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Russia. 
These  men  presented  a  Joint  -communica- 
tion to  President  McKInley  expressing  the 
hope  that  affairs  between  the  United  States 
and  Sp.^.ln  could  be  amicably  adjusted.  The 
Provident  rpturnccj  a  polite,  courteous  mes- 
sage which.  In  effect,  told  the  European 
powers  to  mind  their  own  business  and  let 
the  United  States  take  care  of  Its  own  prob- 
lem^:.  That  was  on,  April  7.  Then  4  days 
later,  on  April  11.  1898.  he  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  reviewing  the  whole  sorry  situation 
of  the  distressed  and  fettered  island  of  Cuba 
and  declaring  that  the  hour  had  come  tor 
Americ.i  to  act. 

The  President  explained  that  the  rebellion 
In  Cuba  w.j  but  one  in  a  continuous  series 
of  Insurrections  against  Spain  which,  for 
more  than  50  years,  had  kept  the  island  In 
disturbance  and  unrest,  which  had  threat- 
ened the  security,  comfort  and  self-control 
of  the  United  States  while  the  barbarities 
of  the  Spanish  Government  had  "shocked 
the  sensibjlltlea  and  offended  the  humane 
sympathies"  of  the  American  people.  Neu- 
trality, he  said,  was  ruinous  to  Cuba's  pros- 
pprity  and  dangerous  to  America. 

Congress  acted  quickly  In  the  wake  of  the 
President's  message  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  Joint  resolution  committing  the  United 
States  «j  a  policy  of  armed  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Cuba. 

Thus  did  a  grpat  and  responsible  nation 
follow  Its  destiny  against  the  warnings  and 
pressures  of  the  six  European  powers  who 
did  not  want  the  Inconvenience  of  an  armed 
conflict  In  the  Americas  at  that  particular 
time. 

This.  I  might  remind  you,  was  In  an  era 
when  the  United  States  went  Its  own  way. 
formulated  Its  own  foreign  policy,  met  Its 
own  respor  slbilities  In  the  family  of  nations. 
It  was  befdre  we  began  to  allow  the  attitude 
of  other  nations  to  weigh  heavily  In  all  of 
our  decisions;  before  we  began  to  fear  the 
reaction  of  other  nations  and  other  blocs  of 
nations  In  the  conduct  of  our  International 
relations.  It  was  before  we  had  the  United 
Nations  providing  a  forum  for  antl-Amerl- 
can  propaganda  right  In  our  midst.  And  It 
was  before  we  had  apologists  for  foreign 
Ideolo^es  and  Red-tinted  dictators  wielding 
Influence  in  our  newspapers  and  our  De- 
partment of  State. 

Yes,  this  was  a  time  when  our  patriotic 
fervor  ran  strong  and  undiluted.  It  was  a 
time  of  national  pride  and  absolute  faith. 
It  was  a  tUne  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  Justice  which  had  made  this  Nation  a 
beacon  of  liberty  for  the  world. 

And  the  accomplishments  of  the  American 
people  in  these  trying  days  were  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  they 
brought  to  even  the  most  distasteful  of 
wartime  tasks.     At  the  outbreak  of  war,  we 


had  an  army  of  approximately  25.000  men. 
In  addition.  National  Guard  organizations  in 
about  45  States  accounted  for  another  115,- 

000  In  various  stages  of  training  and  prep- 
aration. It  was  necessary  to  Increase  our 
military  manpower  quickly  and.  accordingly. 
President  McKtnley  Issued  a  call  for  volun- 
teers The  response  was  Immediate  and 
amazing  Although  the  call  was  for  only 
125,000  men.  more  than  1  million  of  Amer- 
ica's 6  mllMon  able-bodied  m-n  offered  their 
services  Later,  another  call— this  time  for 
75  000  men— was  qtjlrkly  subscribed. 

The  response  of  the  American  people  to 
the  need  for  money  was  equally  inspired. 
They  seemed  to  sense  that  a  corollary  to 
w.ir  is  duty  and  they  accepted  that  duty  In 
r.  fashion  which  astounded  other  nations 
T)  support  the  largely  volunteer  army  of 
300.000  men.  Congress  adopted  a  War  Ix)  m 
Act  which  asked  the  people  to  put  up  $200 
million  on  which  the  Government  a^eed 
to  p=<y  an  ahnual  Interest  of  3  percent.     And 

1  ml^ht  point  out  that  the  Congress  wisely 
made  certain  that  the  greatest  number  of 
Amcric.nis  had  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
contributing  part  of  the  war  effort.  This 
was  done  t'lrough  a  provision  which  declared 
that  no  one  was  allowed  to  buy  more  than 
eS.CCO  worth  of  the  war  loan  bonds.  At  the 
same  time,  $10  bonds  were  made  available 
for  people  who  couldn't  aftord  more. 

The  result  was  startling.  So  gre»it  was 
the  American  people's  faith  in  the  strength 
and  resources  of  thcir  government  that  pur- 
chasers rushed  to  buy  the  bonds.  The  $200 
million  war  loan  was  oversubscribed  by  five 
times  that  amount.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  people  supplied  funds  for  the 
siii:  ws  of  war  strengthened  the  Government 
and  gave  confidence  to  the  NaUon.  And  the 
revelation  of  the  vast  resources  and  Internal 
strength  of  the  United  SUtes  had  another 
important  effect.  It  led  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  hesitate  and  reconsider  befcye  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
great  Republic  across  the  seas.  One  after 
another,  these  nations  hastened  to  declare 
their  neutrality  In  the  war  over  Cuba. 

ConsequenUy.  a  display  of  American  de 
termination  and  strength  went  a  long  way 
toward  Uie  winning  of  our  war  with  Spain 
even  before  the  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities.  I  would  remind  you  that  this  de- 
termination and  strength  was  courageously 
di.'jplayed,  despite  the  diplomatic  frowning 
of  practically  every  other  Important  power. 
It  was  done  boldly  and  confidently  by  a  pft- 
trloUc  people  convinced  of  the  JusUce  and 
necessity  of  their  action.  And  It  Immediate- 
ly commanded  the  respect  of  the  world;  the 
kind  of  respect  that  our  vaclJlaUiig  and  un- 
certain course  In  foreign  affairs  falls  to 
command  In  the  present  extremely  crucial 
time  In  our  history. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  tonight  to  deal 
with  the  courageous  and  Inspiring  perform- 
ance of  our  people  In  the  conduct  of  that 
war  with  Snaln  over  Cuba.  I  will  merely 
tell  you  that  the  spirit  and  determination 
of  a  highly  patriotic  pcpulace  overcame  Us- 
mcndous  dlfflcultles  to  win  a  decisive  victory 
which  broke  the  back  of  Spanish  power  in 
the  Western  Heml.sphere  for  all  time  These 
difficulties  were  of  a  kind  that  Americans 
hadn't  come  Into  frequent  contact  with  be- 
fore and  the  way  they  met  them  will  stand 
forever  as  an  Important  chapter  In  the  story 
of  a  nation's  fortitude.  To  adequately  tell 
this  story,  I  would  have  to  take  you  throu'^h 
the  steaming  jungles  with  Lieutenant  Rowan 
of  West  Point  as  he  delivered  his  famous 
message  to  Garcia."  I  would  have  to 
describe  the  historic  sea  exploits  of  Admiral 
Dewey  and  his  capture  of  Manila,  tell  you 
of  the  courage  shown  by  the  U.S.  Marines  at 
Guantanamo  and  of  Arizona's  Rough  Riders 
and  their  Bucky  O'Nell  as  they  charged  up 
San  Juan  hill.  I  would  have  to  explain  the 
heroism   and  accomplishments  of  America's 
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doctors  to  whom  fell  the  Job  of  overcoming 
the  tropical  diseases  which  assailed  our 
troops.  And  I  would  have  to  dwel'  on  the 
manner  In  which  the  wives  and  mothers  and 
loved  ones  of  our  fighting  men  met  the  chal- 
lenge on   the  homefront. 

What  I  would  Impress  upon  you  tonight, 
though,  Is  that  In  the  days  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  our  spirit  and  patriotism  were 
such  that  despite  our  shortcomings  and  our 
unpreparedness  we  took  action.  We  won  a 
great  victory  and  we  liberated  a  people.  And 
it  cost  us  dearly.  It  cost  us  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars.  It  cost  us  sick- 
ness, and  suffering  and  sorrow.  But,  as  one 
historian  of  the  times  summed  It  up: 

"All  priceless  things  cost  something. 
Civilization  has  cost  something.  Christian- 
ity cost  something.  Let  us  be  done  with 
carping.  No  war  in  all  history,  measured 
In  proportion  to  Its  magnificent  results — If 
we  could  but  see  them — has  cost  so  little 
as  the  Spanish  War  of  1898." 

Yes;  the  Cuban  war  of  1888  did  cost  ua 
something.  The  people  knew  It  would,  but 
they  were  ready  to  meet  the  price  In  the 
name  of  humanity  and  freedom  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  What's  more,  our  Grovern- 
ment  knew  it,  and  that  knowledge  did  not 
deter  It  one  whit  from  doing  what  had  to 
be  done. 

Now  what  Is  our  position  today?  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  issue  which  we  must  de- 
cide Is  one  of  freedom  or  slavery.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  challenge  Is  not  presented  In 
such  clearly  defined  and  recognizable  terms. 
There  are  those  among  us  In  this  Nation 
who  cherish  the  false  notion  that  by  ac- 
commodating the  totalitarian  doctrine  of 
communism  we  can  continue  to  maintain 
the  uneasy  peace  we  have  enjoyed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  There  are  those  among 
us  who.  when  confronted  with  the  ultimate 
choice,  appear  to  prefer  appeasement  and 
piecemeal  surrender  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  man.  And.  to  our  undying  na- 
tional shame,  there  are  those  among  us  who 
would  prefer  to  crawl  on  their  bellies  to 
Moscow  rather  than  to  face  the  possibility 
of  a  war. 

This  whole  approach  Is  one  that  alms  at 
sustaining  the  status  quo,  the  uneasy  peace, 
of  the  cold  war.  It  gives  no  thought  to  the 
overriding  necessity — for  the  good  of  all 
mankind — for  winning  decisively  the  current 
struggle  with  the  godless  forces  of  interna- 
tional communism.  Our  whole  approach  has 
been  one  of  reacting  to  what  the  other  fellow 
does — providing  we  can  get  the  acquiescence 
of  the  United  Nations  or  our  allies.  But, 
even  In  this,  we  haven't  done  enough.  For 
example,  we  reacted  properly  to  the  threat 
of  a  Communist  takeover  In  Laos  while  allow- 
ing the  actuality  of  a  Communist  regime  In 
Cuba  to  go  unchallenged.  I  fully  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Kennedy  administration  In 
getting  tough  on  the  question  of  Laos.  But 
I  can't  Ignore  the  fact  that  Laos  Is  10.000 
miles  from  our  borders  while  the  Commtmlst 
Castro  regime  sits  on  our  very  doorstep — 
Just  90  miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

For  some  reason,  we  don't  seem  to  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  stakes  Involved  in  the 
Cuban  situation.  It  Is  a  situation  made  to 
order  for  the  Russians.  It  gives  them  a 
perfect  base  for  launching  and  sustaining 
their  Ideological  offensive  throughout  the 
Americas.  It  gives  them  an  Island  fortress 
which  they  can  arm  to  the  teeth  for  any 
military  eventuality  that  the  future  might 
offer.  It  gives  them  a  powerful  talking  point 
In  the  world  of  public  opinion  which  enables 
them  to  say,  "We  are  so  strong  that  we  were 
able  to  establish — without  challenge — a 
showcase  for  international  communism  on 
the  southern  doorstep  of  the  United  States." 
This  Is  not  only  a  danger  to  the  United 
States;  It  Is  also  a  disgrace  and  an  affront 
which  diminishes  the  respect  with  which  we 
are  held  by  the  rest  of  the  world  In  direct 
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ratio  to  the  length  of  time  we  permit  it  to 
go  unchallenged.  I  suggest  that  If  the 
American  people  are  concerned  about  this 
Nation's  prestige  throughout  the  world,  let 
them  look  to  Cuba  as  well  as  to  Laos.  Let 
them  ask  how  our  commitments  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  make  up  for  the  extension 
of  slavery  and  subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Let  them  ask  whether  we  still 
adhere.  In  any  slight  degree  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  whether  we  have 
surrendered  all  of  our  national  interests  to 
the  collective  consideration  of  other  powers. 
In  the  matter  of  Cuba,  we  have  moved 
with  an  astounding  timidity  and  Indecision. 
We  have  been  mesmerized  by  the  Intellectual 
theory  of  nonintervention  while  Castro  goes 
on  shouting  insults,  confiscating  our  prop- 
erty. Jailing  our  citizens  and  courting  the 
deadliest  enemy  this  world  has  ever  known. 
Our  postin-e  before  the  world  is  one  of  a  para- 
lyzed, confused  giant  who  Is  only  vaguely 
aware  of  the  danger  confronting  him — a 
giant  possessed  of  all  the  strength  necessary 
to  meet  the  danger  but  unable  to  decide 
whether  to  use  It. 

In  view  of  this.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
many  foreign  peoples  believe  the  United 
States  is  weaker  than  the  Soviet  Union? 
This  Ignorant  estimate,  let  me  emphasize.  Is 
not  important  for  Its  own  sake.  Only  the 
vain  and  Incvu-ably  sentimental  among  us 
will  lose  sleep  simply  because  foreign  peo- 
ple are  not  as  Impressed  by  our  strength  as 
they  ought  to  be.  The  thing  to  lose  sleep 
over  Is  what  people,  having  concluded  that 
we  are  weaker  than  we  are.  are  likely  to  go 
off  and  do — namely,  by  taking  steps  to  Join 
what  appears  to  be  the  winning  side. 

This,  I  submit.  Is  what  we  are  doing  In 
Cuba.  By  our  refusal  to  act  In  this  Im- 
portant hemispheric  crisis,  we  are  prac- 
tically Inviting  the  undecided  peoples  of  the 
world  to  accept  Russian  claims  of  Invinci- 
bility and  line  up  with  the  Communist  bloc 
In  the  cold  war.  Otu"  enemies,  you  may  be 
sure,  are  making  great  capital  out  of  our 
Inability  or  unwillingness  to  recognize  the 
true  Implications  of  a  Communist  bastion  off 
our  southern  coast.  It  is  long  past  the  time 
when  we  should  have  recognized  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  Cuba  for  what  It  Is — 
the  most  Important  Russian  victory  of  the 
cold  war,  presaging  the  Immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  CSSR  (Cuban  Soviet  Socialistic 
Republic)  and  pointing  to  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  an  LAUSSR  (Latin  American 
Union    of    Soviet    Socialist    Republics.) 

And,  we  should  act  accordingly.  We 
should  make  It  absolutely  clear,  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  that  Communist  govern- 
ments will  not  be  tolerated  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere — and  that  the  Castro  regime, 
being  such  a  government,  will  be  eliminated. 
We  should  make  it  clear  also  that  we  are 
ready  to  use  our  military  and  economic 
strength  In  this  defense  of  freedom.  We 
should  be  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  thing  the  Russians  understand  Is 
power  and  that  every  time  we  have  used 
power  or  threatened  to  use  power  the  Rus- 
sians have  backed  down. 

Now  a  declaration  of  Intention  such  as  I 
propose  would  immediately  free  us  from  otu- 
blind  and  unrealistic  acceptance  of  "non- 
Interventlonlsm"  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
theory.  It  wotild  serve  notice  on  the  world 
that  we  reserve  the  right  to  Interfere  In  sit- 
uations where  world  freedom,  our  own  se- 
curity, and  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors  are 
directly  concerned — rather  than  entrust 
these  concerns  solely  to  the  Judgment  of 
others.  And,  I  might  emphasize.  It  would 
go  far  toward  casting  the  United  States  in 
its  proper  role  as  the  world's  leader. 

From  this  beginning,  I  believe  that  we 
should  use  our  position  of  Importance  to  the 
economic  and  political  well-being  of  other 
American  Republics  to  draw  their  support. 


Then  I  think  we  should  proceed  with  the 
relevant  and  complete  economic  embargo 
against  Cuba  and  support  It — If  necessary^ 
by  a  military  blockade.  And  as  a  final  step, 
I  would  propose  that  we  aid  those  loyal 
Cubans  who  would  free  their  native  land. 

Such  a  course  of  action  Is  the  type  the 
world  should  expect  from  a  nation  whose 
blood  and  heartaches  bought  freedom  for 
Cuba  In  the  first  place  and  from  a  people 
fully  cognizant  of  the  rights  and  duties  that 
befall  the  guardians  of  Western  civilization. 

And.  In  my  humble  opinion,  such  a  course 
Is  mandatory— regardless  of  what  we  might 
risk— if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  American 
heritage  as  the  champions  of  freedom  In  a 
world  confronted  with  a  conspiracy  of  slav- 
ery. It  must  be  undertaken  fearlessly  In  the 
full  knowledge  that  our  stake  is  not  only  a 
question  of  national  honor  but  also  of  na- 
tional survival.  It  must  be  undertaken  In  the 
spirit  of  good  men  determined  to  prevent  the 
triumph  of  evil. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1961 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  Senators  desiring  recogni- 
tion. I  wish  to  speak  for  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  allow  the  morning 
business  to  be  concluded?  Then  I  will 
yield  some  time  to  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded,  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  i-esumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935 1  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Serator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

GOLDWATER  ] . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  the  bill. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in 
mind  making  a  statement  on  the  very 
serious  situation  in  Cuba,  and  for  the 
reason  that  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  a  most  serious 
commitment  in  his  statement  in  the 
message  to  Premier  Khrushchev,  in 
which  he  said: 

In  the  event  of  any  military  Intervention 
by  outside  force,  we  will  immediately  honor 
our  obligations  under  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  to  protect  this  hemisphere  against 
external  aggression. 

This  is  a  most  serious  commitment  by 
the  United  States,  because  it  may  mean 
the  use  of  military  force;  and  Premier 
Khrushchev,  in  his  message,  said  this 
involves  the  peace  of  the  world. 

So  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  those 
of  us  who  feel  keenly  about  this  matter. 
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as  I  do,  to  express  our  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  is  absolutely  right;  there  is  a 
point  at  which  we  have  to  stand  up.  and 
this  is  it. 

This  statement  is  based  both  upon  our 
determination  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
continues  to  be  our  pohcy  and  upon  our 
obliRations  under  the  Rio  Pact.  That 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  continues  in  effect 
was  reasserted  very  clearly  at  the  very 
least  in  the  exchange  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Prtmier  Khrushchev  in 
July  1960  On  July  12.  1960,  Premier 
Khrushchev  pronounced  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  dead,  but  President  Eisenhower 
responded  by  saying  that  the  United 
States  would  not  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regime  dominated  by  inter- 
national communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

President  Kennedy  has  in  effect  made 
it  clear  that  '"no  military  intervention 
by  outside  force"  wiU  be  tolerated.  What 
is  still  left  unclear  is  the  carrying  out  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  other  American 
states  under  the  Rio  Pact  of  1947  with 
respect  to  the  disguised  aggression, 
through  Communist  arms  and  techni- 
cians, like  that  which  now  enables  Dr. 
Castro  to  impose  an  onerous  and  brutal 
tyranny  on  the  Cuban  people.  Article  6 
of  the  Rio  Pact  provides  as  follows: 

ARTrCLK    6 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  poUtical  Inde- 
pendence of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extracontlnental  or 
Intracontlnental  conflict,  or  by  an  other 
fact  or  .«;ituation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  ConsulUtlon 
shall  meet  Iromediately  In  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  might  be  taken  In  case 
of  aggression  to  as&ist  the  victim  of  the  ag- 
gression or.  In  any  case,  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  se- 
cxirlty  of  the  Continent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  policy. 
President  Eisenhower  made  it  very  clear, 
in  July  of  1060.  when,  in  response  to 
Khrushchev's  declaration  tliat  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  dead,  he  said  that  we 
would  not  permit  the  establislunent  of 
a  rcTirre  dominated  by  international 
communism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Layin,?  aside  the  cynicism  of  Premier 
Khrushchev,  the  man  who  ordered  tanks 
to  .suppress,  in  the  streets  of  Budapest, 
in  blood,  the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian 
people  to  establish  their  claim  to  free- 
dom, and  n.^tw•ithstanding  the  fact  that 
even  Premier  Khru.^hchev  does  not  al- 
leTe  that  the  United  States  is  doing  the 
same  anywhere  in  Havana,  or  Cuba,  we 
are  not  going  to  let  any  criminal  act  be 
equated  with  or  be  a  justification  for 
our  policy.  Our  policy  is  entirely  Justi- 
fied by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has 
been  in  effect  now  for  almo.^t  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  by  the  obligation  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty,  the  so-called 
Rio  Pact  of  1947.  What  is  not  often 
noted  is  that  the  Rio  Pact  is  specific  in 
pledging  the  United  States  to  resist  in- 
direct atjgression  if  it  threatens  the 
security  of  any  American  nation. 

Also  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
Alliance   for  Progress — our  great  Latin 


American  aid  prosram — will  materially 
help  the  Cuban  people  reconstruct  their 
nation  once  it  is  free  again. 

While  we  back  the  President,  and  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  in  reference 
to  the  present  action  in  Cuba,  we  do 
know  one  thing:  it  is  clear  that  the 
American  people  are  sympathetic  to  the 
Cuban  patriots,  as  was  stated  by  the 
President,  and  look  with  admiration  on 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  what  the  Cuban 
people  are  fighting  for.  We  agree  that 
they  are  trying  to  make  Cuba  free,  and 
that  Cuba  is  enslaved  today  by  a  dicta- 
torship which  is  bad  for  them,  and 
which  may,  tomorrow,  be  absolutely 
catastrophic  for  the  whole  hemisphere. 
This  may  happen  in  Cuba,  and  the 
patriots  of  Cuba  have  demonstrated 
they  feel  keenly  enough  about  this  mat- 
ter to  risk  death,  if  need  be.  in  order  to 
free  themselves  from  Dr.  Castro  and 
the  dictatorship  he  represents.  I  point 
out  that  this  is  a  matter  of  interest  not 
only  to  us.  under  the  Rio  Pact,  but  to 
the  other  American  States.  The  other 
American  States  have  a  tremendous  in- 
terest at  stake.  If  this  kind  of  indirect 
aggression  can  take  place  in  Cuba,  then 
it  can  hcpyen  in  any  Latin  American 
country,  which  jeopardizes  the  security 
of  any  one  of  tliem. 

Under  article  6  of  the  Rio  Pact,  the 
American  States  have  the  right  to  call 
Cuba,  which  is  a  party  to  the  Rio  Pact, 
before  them  to  make  an  accounting  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Piesident  may  not  do  it  tomorrow, 
but  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
raise  our  voice  in  respect  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  other  American  States,  and 
point  out  that  if  they  are  not  going  to 
do  it.  they  jeopardize  their  own  security. 
We  have  to  meet  the  issue.  The  way 
to  do  it  is  to  have  the  American  States 
fulfill  their  responsibility,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  The  other  States  cannot 
stand  aside,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
will. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  think  he  has  made  a  highly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  problem 
facing  us.  The  President's  action  is 
based  not  only  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  also  on  the  Rio  Pact.  We  hope  that 
the  other  Latin  American  States  will  ful- 
fill their  obligations  under  that  treaty. 
Yet.  if  that  should  not  occur,  then  the 
United  States  has  its  own  respKDnsibility. 
I  think  we  have  made  clear  that  our 
position  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
at  stake.  Oiu-  prestige  and  honor  are 
also  at  stake.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  to  fulfill  this  obhgation. 
It  is  obligatory  also  for  Congress  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibility,  and  I  think  Con- 
gress will  do  It.  It  is  obligatory  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  support 
such  action.  We  have  reached  a  test  as 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  not  to  meet  that 
test.  . 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  associated 
himself  with  me.  The  role  of  the  United 
States  is  clear.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  in- 
volves U.S.  action.  The  Rio  Pact 
involves  inter-American  action.  I 
am  deeply  honored  that  so  able  an  ex- 
pert in  foreign  poUcy  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  should  be  equally  sensi- 
tive to  these  facts  and  should  Join  with 
me  in  this  presentation.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CAPEHART 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  CapehaftI  has  the  distinction  of 
having  served  longer  in  the  UJS. 
Senate  than  any  otlier  Senator  in 
history  from  his  State.  It  is  a  testi- 
mony to  his  popularity,  but  in  turn  that 
popularity  derives  not  only  from  his 
competence  as  a  legislator  but  also  from 
his  abiding  courage  and  unflinching  de- 
votion to  sound  American  doctrine.  I 
am  glad  this  has  been  appreciated  in 
large  measure  in  his  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
entitled  '-Typical  of  Mr.  Capehart." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Typicai.  or  Ms.  Capkhakt 

With  the  great  good  s^nse  that  has  dis- 
tinguished his  service  In  the  US.  Senate 
over  the  last  16  years.  Homer  E.  Capehaht. 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana,  has  announced 
that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  In 
1962 

We  admire  the  Senator  for  making  up  his 
mind  early  The  admlraUon  Is  IncreascJ 
by  his  forthright  public  announcement  st 
far  In  advance  of  the  e'ectlon  that  he  will 
seek  a  fourth  term  In  the  Senate 

Senator  Capfhart  mVght  have  procrasti- 
nated, as  Bome  oflBceholders  have  been  known 
to  do  In  the  hope  of  making  It  appear  that 
they  are  yielding  to  a  draft. 

Anybody  who  knows  HoMra  CAPEHAmr 
however,  knows  very  well  that  he  Is  not  cut 
out  for  such  shilly-shallying. 

It  was  typical  of  the  Senator  In  announc- 
ing his  candidacy  so  early  to  say  that  he 
was  doing  6o  because  "I  think  the  people 
want  to  know." 

Senator  Capehart  attributes  his  political 
popularity  to  a  variety  of  factor5.  He  8a\s 
"people  always  know  where  I  stand  on  every 
Issue  and  I  try  to  eerve  all  the  p?ople.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  "  He  adds, 
•And  I  think  l\c  pretty  weU  represented  the 
feelings  of  the  Hooslers  of  Indiana.  I  haven't 
been  an  extremist  In  any  direction." 

Most  H.xwlers  will  not  take  Issue  with  the 
Senator  en  any  of  those  points  which  Mr. 
Capehart  feels  qualifies  him  to  seek  reelec- 
tion. Even  those  who  disagree  with  the 
political  philosophy  of  Mr  Capehart  must 
agree  that  he  Is  not  one  to  hide  his  views  on 
issues  of  Importance  and  certainly  that  he 
Is  not  an  extremist  In  the  loosest  use  of 
the  word. 

Senator  Capehart  currently  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  served  longer  In  the 
Senate  than  any  other  Senator  from  In- 
diana.    This  has  made  him  the  4th-ranklng 
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Republican  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress 
and  the  14th  In  point  of  seniority  of  all 
Senators. 

Any  fair  appraisal  of  Senator  Capehart 
would  not  classify  him  as  a  flashy  Senator, 
but  certainly  as  among  the  hardest  working 
Senators  and  rate  him  extremely  high  as 
a  Senator  who  enjoys  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  colleagues.  These  are  price- 
less and  hard-won  assets  that  contribute 
enormously  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  US. 
Senator  In  the  service  of  his  State  and 
Nation. 

It  would  be  somewhat  naive  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Capehart  was  not  thinking  of 
warding  off  a  convention  flght  by  announc- 
ing early.  He  possibly  was,  even  though  a 
contest  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  probability  at 
the  moment.  More  likely,  we  suspect  Mr. 
Capehart,  as  a  politician,  was  thinking  In 
terms  of  an  additive  that  would  contribute 
to  solidifying  his  party. 
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FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  en?iagcd  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be 
taken  from  the  arrreed  upon  limitation 
on  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  from  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 


NEED    FOR     REGIONAL     AMERICAN 
INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  coming  Saturday,  April  22,  a  group 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  au- 
thorities on  cardiovascular  problems 
and  on  cancer  will  be  meeting  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease and  Cancer. 

Last  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  medi- 
cal authorities  met  at  the  famed  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  prepare 
recommendations. 

Prior  to  their  meeting,  I  had  sent  to 
each  of  the  24  participants  in  the  Con- 
ference a  memorandum.  It  contained 
a  few  of  my  own  suggestions  for  a  coun- 
terattack against  these  two  leading  kill- 


ing and  crippling  diseases  in  our  coun- 
try. 

My  essential  recommendation  calls  for 
a  "total  war  against  disease."  This 
means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  Na- 
tion. Just  as  in  the  case  of  conducting 
war  against  an  enemy  aggressor. 
forty-five  million  possible  victims 

Nothing  less  than  total  war  will  suffice 
against  an  enemy  such  as  cancer,  which 
if  present  rates  continue,  may  kill  no 
less  than  45  million  Americans  now  liv- 
ing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  87th  Congress 
will  be  recorded  in  history  as  "The 
Health  Congress."  If  it  is,  mankind  will 
have  far  greater  cause  for  thanksgiving 
over  the  health  events  of  1961-62  than 
over  the  news — however  great — that 
man  had  orbited  the  planet. 

regional  institutes  of  health 
The  principal  point  in  my  program  is 
a  suggestion  for  authorization  of  new 
regional  American  Institutes  of  Health 
for  research  and  training.  These  would 
be  established  at  a  few  of  the  Nation's 
leading  universities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  financial  support, 
but.  as  in  the  case  of  present  extramural 
grants,  it  would  not  exercise  control  nor 
would  it  interfere  in  university  adminis- 
tration of  the  centers. 

The  initial  basis  for  such  regional 
institutes  would  be  provided  for  by  the 
establishment  of  two  Xypes  of  regional 
centers;  for  biomedical  insti'umentation 
and  for  rehabilitation. 

I  believe  that  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota would  be  an  ideal  location  for 
the  two  pilot  centers.  But  deci.jion  as 
to  site  would,  of  course,  be  vested  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  scientists  in  ac- 
cordance with  standard  procedure  for 
weighing  project  or  institutional  grants. 
It  is  my  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  1962  fiscal  year  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  inaugurate  the  pilot 
programs. 
proposed  asslstant  secretart   for   irrrER- 

NATIONAL   AFFAIRS 

Other  points  on  the  10-point  program 
Include  five  major  suggestions  for 
strengthening  international  medical  co- 
operation. These  include  the  proposed 
establisliment  of  a  new  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  need  for  these  various  actions  is 
documented  by  evidence  which  has  been 
compiled  uuring  a  two-year  study  con- 
ducted by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman. 
This  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  has 
been  engaged  in  what  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  intensive  collections  of 
views  ever  gathered  from  international 
medical  scientists. 

latest     TWO      SUBCOMMITTEE      PTTBLICATIONS 

Our  study  has  drawn  commendation 
from  the  medical  profession  in  all  parts 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world.  The  latest 
of  our  publications  is  a  set  of  two  exhibit 
volumes;  they  contain  helpful  letters 
and  suggestions  from  18  winners  of  the 


Nobel  Prize,  from  36  deans  of  American 
medical  schools,  and  from  many  other 
oistinguished  authorities. 

The  suggestions  which  I  offer  today 
are  entirely  my  own,  however.  The 
subcommittee  has  formal  jurisdiction 
for  recommendations  as  regaids  issues 
of  Federal  organization  and  budgeting. 

By  contrast,  substantive  health  legis- 
lation and  appropriations  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  on  Ap- 
proiJriations. 

There,  under  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  chairman- 
ship of  Uie  Senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HiLLl.  dean  of  the  Senate's 
health  work,  medical  legislation  receives 
diligent  and  sympathetic  attention. 

And  so.  I  know  that  the  suggestions 
which  I  am  offering  today  will  be  most 
carefully  considered. 

The  10-point  program  is  designed  to 
help  mobilize  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
try in  an  intensified  war  against  major 
diseases. 

SEAL    ECONOMY— EFFECTIVE    ATTACK    ACAINST 
DISEASE 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  is  co.stlier 
in  a  war  than  merely  to  conduct  a  hold- 
ing action,  as  we  are  now  doing  against 
disease,  in  large  part.  This  is  the  most 
expensive  way  to  fight  disease— to  take 
inadequate  action  which  proves  to  be 
too  little  and  too  late  in  countless  cases. 
The  cost  is  infinitely  higher  if  we  try 
to  cure  disease  after  it  has  struck,  than 
if  v.e  prevent  it  from  striking  in  the  first 
place.  Similarly,  the  costs  to  society 
are  infinitely  higher  if  we  allow  a  sick 
human  being  to  remain  without  real 
treatment  or  a  disabled  human  being 
"to  rust  on  the  shelf,"  rather  than  re- 
habilitate him  or  her. 

Earlier  our  committee  has  documented 
the  overall  amounts  of  health  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  Govemment^the 
first  time  this  has  ever  been  done  in  such 
detail  by  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches.  We  did  not,  however,  at- 
tempt to  interpret  whether  the  amounts 
now  being  invested  in  health  are  the 
right  amounts;  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I,  for  one.  believe  that  the  investment 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
making  is  definitely  insufficient  to  coun- 
terattack effectively  against  cancer, 
heart  disease  or  other  sickness — this 
year,  next  year  or  on  a  systematic,  long- 
term  basis.  We  are  not  providing  the 
resources  of  which  our  society  is  capa- 
ble for  the  most  advanced  preventive 
medicine,  curative  medicine  and  restora- 
tive medicine. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
memorandum  to  the  participants  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease and  Cancer  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April   11.  1961. 
Memorandum     from     Senator     Hitbert     H. 

HtTMPHRET. 

To  participants  In  Whi*€  House  Conference 
on  Heart  Disease  and   Cancer. 

Re  lO-point  program  of  individual  sugges- 
tions submitted  to  Conference. 
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A.    LNTRODUCTION 

I  convey  warmest  greetings  to  the  distin- 
guished authorities  who  are  serving  with  the 
Presidents  Conference  on  Heart  Disease  and 
Cancer. 

The  conference  will,  I  know,  serve  as  a 
milestone,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
research  effort  by  our  Nation  against  these 
two  leading  killers,  but  literally.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  worldwide  effort. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
submit   to  the   Conference — 

(a)  This  introductory  statement  of  back- 
ground; 

(b)  Comments  on  the  issue  of  national 
policy   and  Federal   appropriations;    and 

(c)  A  10-point  program  of  personal  sug- 
gestions which  I  am  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  executive  branch  on  pos- 
sible  statutory   and   administrative   actions. 

The  suggestions  are  based  on  Information 
gathered  during  a  study  over  the  past  2 
years  by  a  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
privileged   to  be   chairman. 

However,  this  memorandum  represents 
only  my  personal  views;  the  subcommittee. 
Itself,  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  for  formal 
suggestions  on  substantive  health  legisla- 
tion or  on  appropriations. 

But  as  one  Senator,  I  offer  these  individ- 
ual recommendations.  The  proposals  are. 
In  turn,  only  part  of  a  larger  list;  bearing 
upon  many  diseases,  other  than  heart  dis- 
ease and  cancer. 

B.    THE       FUNDAMENT.\L       ISSUE       OF       NATIONAL 
POLICY     AND     OF     FEDERAL     APPROPRIATIONS 

A  central  Issue  is  a  new  national  policy 
and  national  willingness  to  carry  out  the 
policy  with  adequate  men,  money,  and 
materiel. 

In  my  personal  view,  the  need  for  In- 
creased appropriations  should  be  faced 
head-on. 
I  President  Kennedy  has  proven  his  eager- 
I  ness  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  health.  His 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  are  inspir- 
ing and  practical. 

Now,  It  is  Congress  turn  to  evaluate  addi- 
tional expert  views,  such  as  those  to  be 
presented  by  the  White  House  Conference. 
So  far  as  appropriations  are  concerned.  I 
am  confident  that  the  expert  subcommittees 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations — will,  as  hereto- 
fore, give  diligent  and  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  this  Issue. 

Executive  branch  request 
It  is  understood  that  the  revised  budget 
estimate  for  the  1962  fiscal  year  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  and  National  Heart  Institutes, 
respectively,  now  contemplates  these  alloca- 
tions: 

Over  recent  years,  thanks,  notably,  to 
leadership  by  Senator  Lister  Hill,  Congress- 
man John  Focartt  and  others,  the  appro- 
priations for  medical  research  have  In- 
creased. 

Senate  Report  142  which  I  filed  on  March 
30,  1961,  notes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's total  research  effort — in  the  physical 
as  well  as  In  the  life  sciences— is  increasing 
all  along  the  line.  The  overwhelming  share 
is  still  being  spent  for  military-space  age  re- 
search. For  example,  rocketing  a  man  to 
the  moon  may  cost  the  United  States  $30 
billion  in  the  next  15  years.  But  whether  or 
not  man  gets  to  the  Moon,  there  will  remain 
hexe  on  Earth  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
suffering,  dying  prematurely,  losing  loved 
ones  because  of  these  two  killers — heart  dis- 
ease and  cancer. 

Senate  Report  142  notes  evidence  that, 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint  alone,  research  pays 
dividends  manifold  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
eg  .  by  protecting  the  Nation's  earning  power 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost  from  the  Fed- 
eral tax    "base." 


Disease  and  disability  (according  to  observ- 
ers quoted  in  the  report),  cost  the  Nation 
not  less  than  $35  billion  a  year  In  fiscal 
terms. 

Why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  this  Nation  has 
enough  money  to  suffer  such  vast  losses 
to  killing  and  crippling  diseases,  but  accord- 
ing to  some  people,  "does  not  have  enough 
money"  to  fight  back  adequately  against 
these  diseases? 

The  human  budget 

The  fact,  moreover,  is  that  neither  Senate 
Report  142  nor  any  other  fiscal-type  account- 
ing can  come  to  terms  with  America's  "hu- 
man budget."  As  the  report  indicates,  no 
dollar  value  can  be  set  on  the  suffering  of  a 
child  dying  from  leukemia,  or  of  a  family 
whose  breadwinner  has  been  struck  by  cor- 
onary thrombosis,  or  of  any  human  being 
felled  by  avoidable  disease  and  disability. 

As  to  how  much  should  be  spent,  I  should 
like  to  recall  comments  by  Dr.  Rashi  Fein,' 
in  a  recent  monumental  study  In  a  differ- 
ent field,  mental  health: 

'Our  economy  can  afford  to  spend  what- 
ever It  desires  to  spend.  What  society  can 
spend  (and  ultimately  what  society  should 
spend)  depends  on  the  value  system  that 
society  holds  to.  It  is  obvious  that  society 
can  spend  much  more  on  mental  Illness  (or 
on  anything)  than  It  presently  Is  doing. 
Whether  or  not  it  chooses  to  do  so  Is  another 
question." 
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Our  society  should  In  my  view  choose  to 
spend  more  against  heart  disease  and  cancer. 
Specifically,  it  can,  in  my  view,  afford  to 
spend  more  on  preventive  medicine,  cura- 
tive medicine,  and  restorative  medicine.  The 
Federal  Government  will  be  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibility by  Increasing  Its  Investment  in 
our  greatest  resource — our  people.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Federal  Government  should 
do  everything  possible  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  Increased  nongovernmental  efforts, 
notably  those  sponsored  by  the  two  out- 
standing voluntary  organization— the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  and  the  American  Heart 
Association. 

C.    specific    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Mobilize  funds  to  apply  knowledge 
already  available:  No  authority  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  disappointing  gap  between 
(a)  knowledge  of  means  to  control  cancer 
and  heart  disease;  (b)  actual  application  of 
such  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  po- 
tential beneficiaries.  It  is  essential  that 
this  gap  be  narrowed  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. 

This  requires  adequate  funds  for  all  the 
units  of  the  Public  Health  Service  which  are 
involved  in  training,  demos  tratlons,  and 
health  education  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  State  and  county 
authorities  and  nongovernmental  sources 
and  media.  With  Federal  funds  mobilized 
we  should  be  able  to:  (a)  find  the  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  overcoralng  those  obstacles 
which  prevent  applicatlcfti  of  knowledge  (b) 
put  these  methods  to  work. 


'  Originally  stated  In  monograph  by  Joint 
Commission  Against  Mental  Illness,  "Eco- 
nomics of  Mental  Illness,"  1968,  p.  137, 
quoted  in  "Action  for  Mental  Health  "' 
Basic  Books,  1961,  p.  282. 


2.  Strengthen  research  on  documentation 
control  and  communications:  What  has  been 
characterized  as  the  publications  explosion 
must  be  faced  resolutely.  Clues  of  Incal- 
culable value  may  be  burled  now  within  tens 
of  thousands  of  present  and  past  medical 
articles,  monographs,  published  proceedings 
and  books.  A  broader  gaged  effort  must  be 
made  for  the  improved  management  of  Infor- 
mation In  cancer  and  cardiovascular  litera- 
ture throughout  the  world.  Advanced  meth- 
odology has  long  since  been  demonstrated  in 
effective  management  of  Information  on  car- 
diovascular and  cancer  chemotherapy  agents. 
Such  advances  must  be  followed  up  by  a 
more  coordinated  program  of  Federal-private 
cooperation. 

This  requires  not  only  interagency  coordi- 
nation (e.g..  NIH,  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, National  Science  Foundation,  etc  ) .  but 
further  use  of  the  excellent  resources  and 
potentialities  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  National  Research  Council. 

The  program  should  Include  refinement  of 
the  most  modern  electronic  and  other  meth- 
ods of  indexing,  abstracting,  storage,  re- 
trieval, dissemination,  and  utilization.  The 
problem  is  international;  researchers 
throughout  the  world  should  be  enabled  to 
obtain  reliably  und  with  a  minimum  of 
effort,  the  data  they  need  and  want— when 
they  need  it  and  want  it,  so  as  to  increase 
their  scientific  efficiency. 

Through  the  Science  Information  Ex- 
change and  other  means,  efforu  should  like- 
wise be  made  for  Improved  management  and 
utilization  of  unpublished  InformaUon,  in- 
cluding data  on  experiments  which  have 
failed  and  which  may  never  be  orally  pre- 
sented or  published. 

3.  Organize  the  Federal  agencies  for  in- 
creased international  medical  and  related 
cooperation:  Our  subcommittee  has  shown 
the  commendable  growth  of  international 
Interest  and  activity  by  Federal  depart- 
ments. 

Yet,  at  present,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  not  organized  in  the  most  efficient  way 
for  coordinated.  Intra-agency  and  inter- 
agency international  effort. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  pleased  to  recom- 
mend to  the  able  SecreUry  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Abraham 
Ribicoff — establishment  of  a  new  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs 
The  new  office  would  be  the  means  for 
coordination  of  international  medical  as  well 
as  nonmedical  efforts  by  all  HEW  compo- 
nents, eg.,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Ser\'ice,  the  Children's  Bureau, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  etc. 

In  medical  affairs,  the  new  office  would 
cooperate  closely  with  the  Secretary's  Special 
Assistant  for  Health  and  Medical  Activities 
and  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Office  of  International  Research,  The  latter 
Office  would  continue  to  be  a  headquarters 
of  US-sponsored  international  cooperation 
in  medical  research. 

Simultaneously,  because  of  the  crucial  role 
of  nutrition  and  diet,  there  should  in  my 
Judgment  be  established  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  International  Affairs. 
Prom  that  post,  there  would  be  carried  on 
close  cooperation  with  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Administrator. 

4.  Assure  more  adequate  International 
travel  funds  and  exchange  support:  There 
Is  no  substitute  for  personal,  on-the-scene 
communication  between  scientists.  More 
adequate  funds— In  U.S.  dollars  and  US  - 
owned  foreign  currencies — should  be  made 
available  for  attendance  at  International 
seminars,  symposia  and  congresses  and  for 
exchange  visits  in  U.S.  and  foreign  labora- 
tories. Intrareglonal  travels  and  exchange 
within  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America 
should  be  fostered  by  U.S.  and  foreign 
governments. 
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The  green  light  should  be  given  to  Federal 
agencies  to  administer  the  program  with  a 
minimum  of  redtape  and  a  maximum  of 
nexibillty. 

In  particular.  I  personally  believe  (as  I 
stated  to  Premier  Khnuhchev  in  Moscow 
on  December  1,  1958),  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  remove  political,  financial 
and  other  impediments  to  freer  scientific 
exchanges  between  the  Free  World  and  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

5.  Strengthen  International  professional 
organizations:  Intergovernmental  and  In- 
ternational professional  organizations  are  the 
indispensable  channels  for  strengthened  col- 
laboration against  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
An  application  already  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  for  Federal  support 
of  a  research  counseling  service  by  the 
International  Union  Against  Cancer,  should 
be  favorably  and  finally  acted  upon.  Later. 
If  results  warrant,  as  I  believe  they  will,  the 
International  Counseling  Service  should  be 
strengthened. 

The  World  Health  Organization's  program 
for  International  cardiovascular  cooperation 
should  be  strengthened. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  the  scientists  of 
Latin  America  should  be  enabled  through 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization,  as 
well  as  through  private  professional  organi- 
zations, to  make  a  fuller  contribution  to 
International  heart  and  cancer  research 
through  expanded  epidemiological  and  other 
studies. 

The  fullest  support  by  lay  philanthropies 
and  voluntary  groups  for  International  pro- 
fession societies  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments. 

6.  Study  possibility  of  international  medi- 
cal audiovisual  exchange  program :  The  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  should  be  enabled  by  an  amendment 
to  the  1962  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  appoint  a  consultative  study  group.  It 
would  explore  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
national medical  audiovisual  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  study  would  examine  the 
possibility  of  strengthening  the  two-way 
exchange  of  the  latest  medical  motion  pic- 
tures (eg,  on  heart  surgery),  film  strips, 
slides,  and  exhibits. 

Simultaneously,  the  study  group  should 
explore  the  opportunities  of  Improved  c.ita- 
loging,  distribution,  etc  ,  of  medical  audio- 
visuals  within  the  United  States— through 
a  more  coordinated  complex. 

To  be  represented  on  the  consultative 
group — which  would  report  to  the  Congress 
by  early  1962 — should  be  Federal  agencies, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
pharmaceutical  Indurtry.  medical  schools. 
Institutes,  and  other  leading  sources. 

7.  Encourage  regional  pilot  centers  for  re- 
search in  Europe  and  other  areas:  Through 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  mcourage  European  and 
other  areas  to  develop  regional  research 
centers.  The  successful  experience  In  the 
physical  sciences  of  CERN— for  nuclear  re- 
search— should  be  regarded  as  a  prototype 
for  comparable  efforts  In  medical  science 
which  Individual  foreign  countries  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  do  iu  part  to  help  foster 
one  or  more  pilot  centers  which  could  serve 
on  an  experimental  basis  as  a  center  of  ex- 
cellence in  heart  disease  or  cancer,  or  special- 
ized phases  thereof.  Western  Europe — long 
a  fountainhead  of  8ci«ntlflc  progress — would 
serve  as  a  logical  starting  point,  but  ulti- 
mately, all  areas  of  the  world  should  have 
such  centers  for  medical  education  and  re- 
search. 

8.  Strengthen  development  of  biomedical 
InstrumenUtlon:  The  tremendous  challenge 
for  strengthening  Interdisciplinary  advances 
in  medical  Instrumentation  should  be  met 
by  a  bold,  long-range  program  of  Federal 
Intramural  and  extramural  support. 
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Electronic  Instrumentation  Is  a  case  In 
point — including  analog  and  digital  com- 
puters. In  addition  to  a  broad  array  of  Infra- 
red, ultrasonic  and  other  devices,  e.g..  the 
cytoanalyzer. 

Already  the  Federal  Government  Is  spend- 
ing over  $1*4  billion  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  of  military 
space-age  electronics,  including  micro- 
miniaturized telemetering  devices.  By  com- 
pariEon,  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
spending  a  little  over  $1^4  million  to  support 
comparable  medical  electronic  research  and 
development.  No  systematic  program  exists 
to  exploit  for  civilian  medical  science 
Defense-NASA-sponsored  breakthroughs,  al- 
though there  have  oeen  numerous  effective 
adaptations. 

For  example,  for  purposes  of  intracardiac 
phonocardiography,  NHI  grantees  adapted 
acoustic  techniques  which  had  been  orig- 
inally developed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  for  under- 
sea warfare. 

Enlarged  extramural  support  should  In- 
clude authorization  of  funds  to  establish, 
at  least  on  a  pilot  bails,  regional  biomed- 
ical Instrumentation  centers  In  the  United 
States. 

9  Fund  U.S.  pilot  projects  In  regional  re- 
hablliutlon  centers:  The  National  Health 
Survey  reports  more  than  3  million  Amer- 
icans limited  in  activity  by  cardiovascular 
ailments  (not  to  mention  the  millions  of 
others  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  who  are  less  restricted  In  work ) . 
Two-hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  Ameri- 
cans are,  the  Survey  estimates,  limited  by 
malignant  neoplasms  and  another  216  000 
by  benign  and  unrpcctfled  neoplasms  But 
tiiese  figures  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  challenges  in  rehabilitation  research 
and  demonstration.  Accordmgly,  one  of  the 
many  cteps  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  Is  to  provide  support  for  regional  re- 
habilitation centers;  these  should  become 
centers  of  excellence  in  restorative  medicine. 
There,  techniques  could  be  developed 
whereby  nurses  and  homemnkers,  among 
others,  could  be  trained  to  help  cope  with 
tlie  rising  numbers  of  the  aged  and  others, 
requiring  rehabilitation  service. 

10.  Authorize  regional  American  Institutes 
of  Health:  The  conclusion  of  my  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress,  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  our  Nation  Is  this  general, 
then,  a  specific  point. 

This  Nation  should.  In  effect,  declare  war 
cgaiust  disease.  It  should  invite  all  other 
nations  to  do  so. 

Mere  continuation  of  the  present  level  of 
effort  Is  not  good  enough;  mere  llpservlce 
to  a  larger  effort  will  not  eliminate  a  single 
virus  or  a  blood  clot  or  solve  a  single  mys- 
tery of  DNA  and  its  code  of  life. 

Expanded  action  Is  necessary;  reinforce- 
ments are  necessary. 

Nothing  less  than  total  war  will  suffice 
against  these  killers.  In  cancer  alone,  we 
face  an  enemy  which  will,  if  present  rates 
continue  during  our  lifetime,  kill  45  million 
Americans  now  living. 

To  wage  total  war  requires  a  willingness 
and  eagerness  to  sacrifice.  Fortunately,  at 
least  part  of  the  Nation  has  long  since 
eagerly  committed  Itself  to  this  conflict. 
Throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world 
are  uncounted  numbers  of  men  and  women 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  research 
and  to  the  healing  of  man.  In  our  own 
country  are  physicians,  members  of  allied 
professions  and  of  paramedical  groups,  biol- 
ogists, phj-slclsts,  chemists,  who  give  of 
themselves  unstlntingly   to  this  cause. 

In  addition,  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
laymen  who  selflessly  devote  countless  hours 
to  the  battle. 

But  a  far  greater  national  effort  Is  neces- 
sary. In  my  Judgment,  the  President  of 
the   United    States   might    well   say    to    the 


American  public— paraphrasing  the  mag- 
nificent remarks  of  his  inaugural  address: 
"Ask  not  alone  what  the  healing  arts 
can  do  for  you:  ask  what  you  can  do  for 
the  healing  ivrta  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
serve  our  people,  and  through  research  to 
serve  all  mankind." 

What  we  can  do  is  assure  to  biological 
and  medical  science  the  resources  which 
they  need  now.  next  year,  5  and  10  vears 
from  now.  In  a  systematic  program  of 
growth  and  development.  It  means  giving 
them  our  confidence  rs  well.  That  iv- 
cludes  providing  fullest  support  to  basic 
research,  assuring  long-term  institutional 
and  career  grants  and  avoidance  of  rc- 
Etrictions  on  scientific  freedom  and  curiosity. 
It  means  recruiting  the  cream  of  the  Na- 
tlons  manpower  and  womanpower  to  the 
health  sci-nccs  and  assuring  adequate  ca- 
reer incentives. 

It  is  a  pamdox  that  apparently  enough 
money  Is  available  to  make  possible  reams 
of  advertisements,  recruiting  scientists  and 
engineers  to  serve  military-space  age  pur- 
poses. But  there  Isn't  a  fraction  of  such 
funds  available  to  recruit  for  the  health 
sciences  or  to  put  the  recruits  to  work  In 
"the  front  lines"  against  disease  and  dis- 
ability. 

Fortunately,  we  Americans  do  have  su- 
perb assets  with  which  to  launch  an  en- 
larged effort.  We  have  a  medical  profes- 
sion second  to  none.  Vigilantly  guarding 
the  Nation's  health  is  a  great  instrumen- 
tality with  a  noble  tradition,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Within  PHS,  we  have  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  an  arm 
of  service  which  enjoys  the  highest  con- 
fidence of  the  biomedical  world.  We  have 
other  able  Federal  organizations  as  well. 
Tliroughout  the  States,  counties,  and  cities 
are  dedicated  grassroots  leaders  in  the 
health  sciences.  And  no  nation  is  more 
blessed  with  a  wider  array  of  skills — and 
In  greater  depth — In  Its  universities,  its 
colleges  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  science,  its  schools  of  nursing.  Its 
teaching  hospitals.  Institutes  and  private 
laboratories. 

But  hundreds  of  letters  to  this  subcom- 
mittee confirm  the  financial  plight  of  many 
of  the  public  and  private  medical  institu- 
tions, shortages  of  faculty  and  other  person- 
nel, obsolescence  and  Inadequacy  of  plant 
and  equipment  and  other  problems. 

So,  we  need  to  break  through  to  a  higher 
level  of  support  for  the  health  sciences. 

Will  this  be  expensive?  No,  not  if  we 
really  value  human  life  as  we  say  we  do. 

The  fact  moreover  Is  this,  as  was  Indi- 
cated briefly  In  the  fiscal  setting  of  Senate 
Report  142,  the  costliest  approach  to  dis- 
ease is  do  too  little  and  too  late.  To  con- 
duct a  mere  holding  operation  against  the 
ravages  of  disease  does  not  make  sense, 
particularly  if  it  is  possible  not  merely  to 
hold,  but  to  reduce,  even  eradicate,  a  given 
disease.  Similarly,  to  fall  to  rehabilitate  a 
disabled  citizen  is  the  costliest,  most  waste- 
ful approach  (in  addition  to  being  the  most 
callous) . 

To  hold  appropriations  to  a  given  level 
simply  because  'they  haTe  risen  recently" 
Is  mere  arbitrariness;  It  Is  neither  logical 
nor  practical  in  view  of  the  dynamic  needs 
of  preventive,  curative  and  restorative  medi- 
cine. 

If  then.  It  may  be  agreed  that  a  total  war 
against  disease  should  t>e  Inaugurated,  how 
should  It  be  manifest? 

My  final  suggestion  Is  this: 

Independence  of  regional  Institues  to  be 
assured:  Specifically,  we  need  to  launch  an 
overall  program  for  Regional  Centers  of  Bio- 
medical Research  at  several  of  the  Nation's 
leading  universities.  Such  centers  should 
serve — in  Intra-mural  research  and  retrain- 
ing— for  their  respective  regions,  as.  in  ef- 
fect. NTH  now  serves  for  the  Nation. 
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The  centers  would,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood,- continue  to  enjoy  their  prized 
Independence,  as  at  present.  Freedom  from 
outside  control  is,  of  course.  Indispensable 
to  universities  and  to  science.  But,  so  far 
as  goals  are  concerned,  the  centers  would  be 
in  effect.  Regional  American  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  foundations  could  be  laid  by  the 
Regional  Instrumentation  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Centers,  mentioned  earlier. 

I  cite  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  il- 
lustration of  a  great  institution  which,  as 
I  am  sure,  the  scientific  world  would  agree, 
could  serve  as  one  such   center. 

Citizen-professional  teamwork  necessary: 
In  the  war  against  disease,  teamwork  will 
win;  but  a  sense  of  xirgency  is  essentlpl. 
This  is  not  a  cold  war;  it  Is  a  hot  war,  in- 
volving all  the  agony  of  the  battlefield.  A 
half  minute  ago.  some  American  died  of 
heart  disease;  2  minutes  ago,  someone  died 
from  cancer.  The  heat  of  enemy  fire  beats 
down  constantly  upon  Americans  and  upon 
Rus3ians.  Chinese,  Cubans,  and  everyone 
else  throughout  the  world.  We  had  all  best 
oc  ....ifco,  loi  pain  and  death  are  our  coir.- 
mon  foes. 

The  time  has  come  to  seize  the  offensive 
and  to  win— not  skirmishes,  but  battles. 

As  long  as  man  lives,  the  war  will  con- 
tinue against  disease  and  disability.  We 
can,  and  should,  strive  to  conquer  those 
enemies  which  it  may  be  within  our  power 
to  reduce  or  wipe  out  in  our  time. 

D      REFERENCE   TO    SUBCOMMITTEE    PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  handy  references 
to  the  subcommittee's  publications  which 
might   be  of  interest  to  conferees. 

All  10  of  the  subcommittees  committee 
prints  to  date  contain  references  to  heart 
disease  and  cancer  However,  only  the  two 
prints  with  major  references  are  Included  In 
the  following  list: 

"Cancer:  A  Worldwide  Menace."  July  17 
1959,  Committee  Print  No.  5.  entire  contents 
•Patterns  of  Incidence  of  Certain  Diseases 
Throughout  the  World,"  November  9  1959 
Committee  Print  No.  6,  page  15,  cancer' 
page  18,  Heart  Dlsea.se. 

Hearing,    "The   US.   Government  and    the 
Future  of  International  Medical  Research": 
Part  I,  page  4,  Heart  Disease:  p.-.ges  61    293 
Cancer. 

Part  II  . 

Part  III,  page  821.  Heart  Disense  paee  793 
881.  Cancer.  * 

Hearing:  "Coordination  of  Activities  of 
Federal  Agencies  in  Biomedical  Research  " 
pages  44.  210.  Charts:  pages  57,  230,  Heart 
Disease;  pages  62.  224,  Cancer 

S.  Report  142:  "Coordination  of  Federal 
Agencies'  Programs  in  Biomedical  Research 
and  in  Other  Scientific  Areas."  part  I-  page 
90,  Inflation  and  Research  Costs:  page  96 
January  1961  budget  request:  page  100  Pro- 
jections of  1965-70  Research  Expenditures- 
page  132.  National  Institutes  of  Health- 
page  236.  DHEW  Research  Personnel-  page 
30o,  January  1961  Public  Health  Service 
Statement  on   U  S    Health  Objectives 
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ADMISSION     OF    RED     CHINA     TO 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  on  the  pending  bill,  but  to  ask 
that  a  certain  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  Senator  desires  from  the  time 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  vital  matters  confronting 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and  that  of 
the  free  world  is  the  threat  posed  by 


continuing  effort.s  to  gain  admission  for 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United 
States.  I  have  long  felt  deep  concern 
over  these  efiforts  because  were  they  to 
succeed,  they  would  strike  a  severe  and 
perhaps  disastrous  blow  to  the  morale 
and  determination  of  uncommitted  and 
anti-Communist  peoples  and  nations 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  one  of 
the  rea.sons  why  I  have,  together  with 
citizens  from  every  facet  of  our  national 
life,  joined  the  Committee  cf  One  Mil- 
lion in  opposing  such  recognition  of  Red 
China. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  arguments 
in  favor  of  rewarding  the  Red  Chinese 
aggressors  with  acceptance  into  the 
community  of  nations  is  the  argument 
that  Red  China  is  so  large  and  so  poten- 
tially powerful  that  such  recognition  is 
a  practical  requirement.  I  have  never 
believed  that  the  mafinitude  of  wrong- 
doing justifies  the  crime. 

One  of  the  most  concise,  sound  and 
persuasive  arguments  why  such  recogni- 
tion   should    not    be    accorded    to    Red 
China  recently  appeared  in  the  authori- 
tative and  widely  read  V.F.W.  American 
Security    Reporter,    published    monthly 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United   States,    under   the   direction   of 
Mr,  Ted  C.  Connell  of  Killeen,  Tex.,  na- 
tional commander-in-chief  of  the  V.F.W. 
The  lead  article  of  the  February  issue 
by  Brig,  Gen.  J.   D.   Hittle,  USMC.  re- 
tired, director  of  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs  of  the  V.F.W.,  is  entitled 
"England,    Red    China,    and    the    UN." 
In  this  article  General  Hittle  discusses 
some  very  pertinent  background  factors 
relating   to   England's  Far  Eastern   in- 
terests   which    in    turn    could    provide 
motivation  for  the  recent  statement  of 
England's      Foreign      Secretary,      Lord 
Home,  advocating  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  because  such  action, 
he  said,  is  required  by  the  facts  of  in- 
ternational life. 

Those  who  refuse  to  accept  such  a 
thesis  as  that  set  forth-^y  Lord  Home 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  analysis  in 
General  Hittles  article  in  the  V.F.W. 
publication  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish position.  This  article  deserves  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  citizen.  It 
is  another  example  of  the  constructive 
manner  in  which  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  ai-e  demonstrating  their  lead- 
ership in  helping  keep  our  Nation  alert 
and  strong. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  give  the  article  their  thoughtful  at- 
tention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  from  the  V.F.W.  American 
Security  Reporter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

England.  Red  Chin.a.  and  the  UN. 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (retired)  ) 
When  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Earl 
of  Home,  recently  stated  that  the  facts  of 
international  life  require  the  entry  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations,  a  dUruptive 
factor  waa  injected  Into  British -United 
States  relations.     Supp>ort€r8  of  a  policy  of 


resolute  opposition  to  communism  were  en- 
couraged by  the  quick  reaction  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  On  the  day  following 
Lord  Homes  blunt  advocacy  of  Communist 
Chinas  admission  to  the  U.N.  a  spokesman 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  expressed 
official  exception  to  the  British  view 

While  Great  Britain  historically  has  fol- 
lowed a  relatively  soft  line  toward  Chinese 
communism,  this  latest  support  of  Red 
Chinas  admittance  raises  an  Interetting 
question  as  to  its  timing.  Obviously,  more 
than  Just  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
U.N.  is  involved. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  leading  facts  of  Inter- 
national life  which  inspired  Lord  Home's 
statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
cerns Hong  Kong  and  the  fact  that  England's 
lease  to  the  new  territories  portion  of  that 
fabulously  wealthJy  crown  colony  is  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  Red  China  will  be 
talking  about  terminating  the  lease  and 
England  will  be  .seeking  renewal.  The  99- 
yeir  lease  by  which  England  holds  this  por- 
tion of  the  colony  was  obtained  from  China 
In  1898.  TTius  the  lease  has  36  years  to  run. 
Thij  i-  .ory  short  time  In  ttrms  of  null  iia. 
policy  and  the  tremendous  British  capital 
Investments  which  continue  to  be  made  In 
Hong  Kong  Consequently,  the  British  atti- 
tude may  be  described  as  "be  kind  to  the 
landlord.-  Unfortunately,  the  landlord  in 
this  instance  Is  a  bandit  nation  Intent  on  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  tenant. 

United  States — and  much  of  the  free 
world  s—opposltinn  to  Red  China's  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  Is  not  based 
upon  so-called  facta  of  life,  but  rather  upon 
demonstrative  and  haunting  facts  of  death- 
death  of  religious  tolerance  and  dignity  of 
the  Individual  in  China;  death  of  peace  In 
the  Asinn  world;  death  of  the  Independence 
of  Tibet;  death  of  thousands  of  U.S.  soldiers 
s.iilors.  marines,  and  airmen  In  resisting  Red 
China's  aggression  In  Korea;  death  and  tor- 
ture of  US.  citizens  In  Red  China's  prisons; 
and  d'ath— wherever  Red  Chinese  Influence 
exists— of  mans  hope  for  International  mo- 
rality and  peace. 

The  case  against  Red  China's  recognition 
by   the  United  States  and  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  based  upon  a  very  simple 
but  Inescapable  principle:   Evil,  Immorality 
and    tyranny    are    not    legltUnized    by    beinK 
king  sized  "* 
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FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  .HR.  3935.  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  for  other 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  SI. 25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  for  the  regular  order 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
beheve  that  under  the  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement  last  evening  I  have  the 
right  to  the  floor  so  that  I  may  complete 
presentation  of  my  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
had  used  the  30  minutes  allotted  on  his 
amendment,   but   that  additional   time 


will    be    granted    as    the    result    of    an 
understanding  last  evening? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  time  is  allowed 
by  Senators  who  control  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  addi- 
tional time  does  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona wish? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  understand- 
ing with  the  majority  leader  last  evening 
was  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  be  allowed  at  least  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  we  can 
start  with  at  least  10  mmutes.  and  then 
perhaps  grant  a  little  more. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Knowing  the  gen- 
erosity of  my  friend  from  Minnesota,  a 
little  more  could  mean  much  more,  and 
I  assure  him  that  I  do  not  need  a  great 
deal  more  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  any  consideration  that  he  will 
give.     I   yield    10   minutes   on   the   bill. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Must  the  10  min- 
utes come  out  of  any  controlled  time, 
since  the  majority  leader  allowed  the 
time  to  me  last  evening? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  must 
come  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  time  must 
come  from  the  time  allowed  on  the  bill 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  How  much  time 
remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  the 
bill  the  proponents  have  78  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  opponents  have  66  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
who  were  not  pre.sent  yesterday  evening 
may  know  to  what  my  amendment  per- 
tains. I  shall  give  the  explanation  that 
I  gave  last  night  because  I  see  some  of 
my  friends  present  who  have  industrial 
troubles  in  their  States  from  foreign 
competition. 

The  committee  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  when  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  foreign  competition  has  resulted  or 
may  result  in  unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  matter,  and  if  he  determines  that 
such  unemployment  has  resulted  or  may 
result,  to  report  his  findings  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Merely  to  make  such  findings  and  to 
report  them  to  the  President  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  action.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  today  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  performing  this  same  type 
of  investigation,  including  hearing  in- 
terested and  aflfected  parties,  and  mak- 
ing a  recommendation  to  the  President. 
The  investigation  usually  stops  at  that 
point. 
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My  amendment  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  committee  bill  up  to  that 
point,  but  it  then  goes  further.  It 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  report  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  and  then 
the  President  may  by  proclamation  make 
eCfective  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  then  carry  through  on  the  necessary 
quotas,  tariffs,  et  cetera,  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result. 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  makes  an 
approach  to  the  problem,  but  it  is  a  very 
weak  approach  that  would  not  bring  re- 
lief to  the  affected  areas.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
textile  industry  in  this  country  finds  it- 
self today.  Three  hundred  thousand 
workers  in  that  industry  are  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  foreign  competition.  I 
wish  to  repeat  to  my  friends,  as  I  re- 
minded them  before,  that  one  out  of 
eight  persons  employed  in  industry  in 
this  country  is  employed  in  textiles  or  re- 
lated industries, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  10  seconds'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  offering  his 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  served 
and  is  serving  on  a  special  committee 
dealing  with  the  textile  situation. 

During  the  last  two  Congresses  we 
have  been  fighting  desperately  to  save 
our  textile  jobs.  We  have  run  up  against 
a  blank  wall.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
needed.  It  offers  affirmative  relief  to 
the  hard-pressed  textile  industry.  I 
recall  that  only  a  few  days  ago  in  this 
Chamber  Senator  after  Senator  rose 
and  spoke  eloquently  and  pointedly 
about  the  textile  problem. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona   will   obtain   a   rollcall  vote   on 
his   amendment.     I  shall  support  him. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.     I  certainly   ap- 
preciate   the    offer    of    help    from    the 
Senator     from     New     Hampshire.      He 
knows  full  well  the  impact  of  foreign 
products  on  the  textile  industry  of  this 
country.     It  is  not  only  in  the  textile 
field  that  we  find  this  difficulty.    We  are 
finding  it  also  with  respect  to  automo- 
biles, steel,  and  many  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries where  we  never  believed  a  few 
years    ago    that    the    foreign    markets 
would  ever  compete  with  American  in- 
dustry.   Yet  as  we  continue  in  Congress 
and  in  the  different  administrations — 
and  I  am  not  putting  the  blame  on  any 
one  administration — in  effect  to  tinker 
with  the  natural  operation  of  our  eco- 
nomic  system,   we   will   be    faced    with 
more  and  more  necessity  for  legislating 
to  protect  our  industries.     As   we   un- 
naturally  raise   wages,   we   unnaturally 
raise    costs.      One    result    is    increased 
prices.     As    we   bring   about    increased 
prices,  we  open  the  door  wider  and  wider 
to  foreign  competition. 

I  might   call   the   attention   of   Sen- 
ators to  an  action  that  was  taken  re- 


cently which  will  affect  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Surplus  cotton  is  being  sold  in 
foreign  markets  at  eight  and  a  half 
cents  below  the  domestic  market  price. 
It  was  6  cents  last  year.  This  will  add 
to  the  difficulties  the  textile  industry  is 
experiencing. 

Mr.  President.  American  labor  is  not 
bUnd  to  all  of  this.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  labor  movement  has  not  more  openly 
insisted  on  an  amendment  such  as  I  am 
offering,  which  has  some  real  meaning 
to  it.  Perhaps  if  someone  else  offered  it. 
it  might  be  better  received.  However,  f 
believe  that  statements  by  labor  leaders 
indicate  they  know  of  the  problem  and 
are  anxious  to  have  something  done 
about  it. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Arnold  Beichman. 
editor  of  the  Electrical  Union  World, 
published  by  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  in  a  state- 
ment published  in  the  Industrial  Bulle- 
tin of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  has  this  to  say : 

American  labor  has  put  the  world's  free 
trade  unions  on  notice  that  international 
trade  competition  based  on  low  wages  mu.st 
be  controlled. 


This  statement  comes  from  one  of  the 
leaders  of  labor  in  an  industry  which  is 
being  drastically  affected  by  foreign 
competition,  namely,  the  electrical  and 
electronic  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  written  by  Mr.  Arnold  Beich- 
man be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Industrial  Bulletin, 
December  1960] 
Labor      Concerned      Over      Imports      From 
Abhoad — U.S.    Labor    OmciALa    Seek    Fair 
Standards  for   International   Trade 

(By  Arnold  Beichman) 
American  labor  has  put  the  world's  free 
trade  unions  on  notice  that  International 
trade  competition  based  on  low  wages  must 
be  controlled.  If  not,  a  spirit  of  economic 
isolationism.  In  the  form  of  high  tariffs  and 
Import  quotas,  may  gain  support  in  the 
United  States  with  the  aim  of  banning  from 
our  domestic  market  goods  which  today 
threaten  the  Jobs  of  millions  of  American 
workers,  including  thousands  in  New  York 
State. 

This  message  was  presented  by  American 
labor  spokesmen  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  which  Include  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  Europe,  Australia,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  and  South  America. 

Since  World  War  II,  foreign  labor  leaden 
were  told  by  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  American  laboi 
has  supported  freer  International  trade  as 
one  way  of  strengthening  the  free  world. 

"But  we  must  understand,"  he  said,  "that 
good  win  and  noble  sentiments  are  an  inade- 
quate answer  to  a  worker  losing  his  Job  be- 
cause another  worker  Is  making  the  same 
product  with  the  same  tools,  but  getting  half 
the  wage  of  the  American  worker. 

'Pressure  Is  building  up  In  America  which 
will  lead  to  economic  Isolationism  and  be  a 
blow  to  the  free  world.  Lf  we  don't  solve 
this  problem,  it  will  not  b*  possible  to  tell 
the  Amei.can  worker  much  longer.  "Tou 
can't  protect  yourself  '  Economic  Isolation- 
ism may  become  necessary  as  a  matter  of 
survival    and    that    would    fragmentize    the 
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free    worlds    economy,    and    the    free    world 
can't  survive  that  way." 

The  UAW  leader  pointed  out  that  the  same 
technology  is  being  used  by  Industrial  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  in  majiufactur- 
Ing  the  same  products.  For  example,  an 
auto  plant  In  Germany  making  the  Volks- 
wagen uses  the  same  tools,  machinery  and 
techniques  used  by  a  General  Motors  or 
Chrysler  parts  plant  in  New  York  State. 

"If  the  foreign  worker  getting  one-tenth 
of  the  American  workers  w!»ges,"  said  Mr. 
Reuther.  "were  using  an  undeveloped,  primi- 
tive technology.  the  wage  differential 
wouldn't  be  serious.  But  the  technology 
today  Is  Identical  in  France,  Germany.  Italy, 
Britain.  Japan,  or  Canada.  The  technology 
Is  universal  but  the  wages  are  different,  yet 
they  are  all  competing  for  the  same  market." 
This  situation  is  particularly  notable  In 
the  transistor  radio  industry,  where  the 
American  worker's  wages  and  benefits  are 
anywhere  from  3  to  10  times  greater 
than  the  wages  of  workers  in  Japan,  where 
also  more  than  120  million  pieces  of  flat- 
ware are  produced  to  compete  with  similar 
American-made  products.  (New  York  State 
has  several  communities  whose  economy  de- 
pends upon  the  production  of  these  items  ) 
Tlie  AFLr-CIO  official  pointed  out  that  merely 
raising  tariff  walls  wouldn't  change  the 
situation  very  much  because  if  a  10-percent 
penalty  were  imposed,  for  ex.ample.  on  im- 
ported transistor  sets,  wages  In  the  export- 
ing country  would  be  ciit  10  percent. 

"Nobody  can  win  a  negative  contest,"  he 
said,  "based  on  who  can  depress  wages  the 
most." 

The  nrst  step" which  foreign  Industry  must 
take — and  particularly  In  Japan — is  "to  meet 
Its  basic  social  obligation  lo  its  v/orkers," 
namely  to  raise  wages  so  as  to  reduce  the 
Incredible  disparity  befAeen  Japanese  and 
American  wage  levels.  If  foreign  industrial- 
ists refuse  to  raise  wages,  only  then  would 
high  tariff  penalties  be  placed  on  exports. 
"We  know  that  as  a  practical  matter," 
said  Mr,  Reuther,  "we  can't  equalize  wages 
In  all  areas  of  the  world,  but  we  can  mini- 
mize the  differential  so  that  we  can  live 
with  them." 

This  conflict  threatens  to  grow  more  acute 
as  more  and  more  countries,  former  colonies 
of  European  nations,  win  their  independence 
and  begin  to  industrialize.  Each  of  these 
countries  must  obtain  foreign  aid,  in  the 
form  of  flnancial  and  technical  loans  and 
support,  for  survival  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Their  products  must  find  foreign  out- 
lets in  order  to  establish  credits  to  purchase 
essential  materl^ils  to  be  used  in  expanding 
manufactures. 

Labor  leaders  from  foreign  countries  argue 
Ithat  wages  in  their  countries  will  remain 
low.  as  compared  to  wages  in  the  United 
SUtcs.  so  long  as  industrialized  countries 
pay  low  prices  for  Imports  of  primary  com- 
modities—tin, copper,  copra.  sis^U.  coffee,  tea, 
for  example — which  for  some  countries  iii 
Asia  represent  their  major  hard-currency 
earner.  If  countries  like  Britain,  the  United 
States  or  Germany,  which  Import  these  pri- 
mary commodities,  would  pay  higher  prices 
for  them.  It  would  make  wage  increases 
possible,  they  argue. 

There  is  another  wage  depressant,  said  an 
Indian  labor  official.  That  is  the  necessity 
for  underdeveloped  countries  to  devote  a 
higher  proportion  of  their  gross  national 
output  to  reinvestment.  Whereas  in  al- 
ready Industrialized  countries  like  the 
United  States,  a  large  part  of  gro::s  national 
product  can  go  to  paying  high  wages.  In 
those  countries  Just  beginning  to  industrial- 
ize and  under  internal  pressure  to  achieve 
Industrialization  In  a  few  years,  raising 
wages  to  US.  levels  would  mean  retardation 
Of   Industrialization. 

A  Swedish  labor  leader  pointed  to  the 
illogicality  of  ladling  out  huge  amountB  of 
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financial  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  to 
Industrlallre  and  then  when  they  begin  to 
manufactvure  exports  for  world  markets  to 
establish  trade  restrictions  blocking  their 
entry  into  these  markets. 

This  is  the  debate  which  world  labor  is 
now  engaged  in  and  it  resembles  the  old 
problem  of  the  Immovable  object  meeting 
the  Irresistible  force.  The  ICPTU  has 
undertaken  to  establish  a  formula  for  Inter- 
national fair  labor  standards  for  Inclusion 
In  some  kind  of  arr  International  agreement. 
The  first  ICFTU  suggestion  is  that  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  and  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization (ILO)  together  examine  the 
question  of  fair  labor  standards,  a  highly 
technical,   complicated   matter. 

As  an  example  of  how  complicated  a  mat- 
ter comparison  of  labor  costs  between  dif- 
ference countries  can  be.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  output  per  man-hour  in 
order  to  show  labor  costs  per  unit  produced. 
International  comparisons  of  productivity 
are.  however,  rare  and  are  Indeed  difficult 
to  undertake.  However,  with  the  increas- 
ing use  of  similar  technology  by  similar  in- 
dustries In  different  countries,  man-hour 
productivity  measurement  In  the  future  will 
be  somewhat  simpler  than  before. 

ICFTU  economists  have  proposed  these 
criteria  for  determining  fair  labor  standards 
on  an  International  level: 

(a)  Average  labor  costs  would  be  deter- 
mined for  the  manufacture  of  a  given  ex- 
port by  producers  in  a  foreign  country.  If 
one  manufacturer  fell  below  this  Industry 
average,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  export 
to  the  Unltea  States  pending  Investigation 
as  to  V.  hy  his  labor  costs  were  lower  than  his 
competitors. 

(b)  The  relationship  of  wages  In  a  coun- 
try's exporting  Industry  to  wages  In  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  of  wages  in  the  im- 
porting country's  Industry  to  wages  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  For  example.  If  wages 
In  the  cotton  textile  industry  of  an  export- 
ing country  were  30  percent  below  average 
labor  costs  of  manufacturing  Industries  in 
that  same  country,  but  average  labor  costs 
In  the  cotton  textile  Industry  of  the  import- 
ing country  were  only  10  percent  below  the 
avera^te  of  labor  costs  of  manufacturing  In- 
dustries In  the  Importing  country,  wages  in 
the  cotton  textile  Industry  of  the  exporting 
country  would  be  considered  substandard 
and  action  taken  accordingly. 

(c)  The  third  criterion  applies  to  the  situ- 
ation where  average  unit  labor  costs  In  pro- 
ducing an  export  item  are  far  below  those 
prevailing  in  similar  production  sectors  In 
the  importing  country.  This  criterion  would 
take  productivity  Into  account  by  relating 
total  average  hourly  labor  costs  to  man- 
hours  to  produce  a  single  unit  basing  itself 
not  on  money  wages  but  real  wages  based  on 
national  consumption  patterns. 

However,  the  ICFTU  agrees  that  unions 
In  Importing  countries  should  press  govern- 
ments to  adopt  policies  looking  to  expansion 
of  gross  national  income,  maintenance  of 
high  levels  of  demand,  assistance  to  de- 
pressed areas,  compensation  and  retraining 
for  displaced  workers  before  seeking  adop- 
tion of  protectionist  measures. 

The  ICFTU  also  holds  that  unions  In  ex- 
porting countries  should  urge  their  govern- 
ments to  raise  living  standards  of  workers 
thus  broadening  the  domestic  market,  and 
to  preserve  and  extend. trade  union  rights  so 
as  to  insure  that  a  booming  export  trade  Is 
not  merely  the  result  cf  excessively  low 
wage  rates.  In  this  connection,  another  cri- 
terion for  determining  whether  an  export- 
ing country  is  pursuing  fair  standards  Is 
how  free  are  workers  to  organize,  to  conduct 
strikes,  and  generally  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  development  of  national  econom- 
ic policies.  Obviously,  a  country  where 
workers  lack  genuine  freedom  of  association 


and  free  trade  unions,  might  very  well  en- 
Joy  an  unfair  market  advantage  over  coun- 
tries respecting  such  democratic  rights. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Jacob  Potofsky  has  certainly  been 
a  leader  in  the  garment  industry  of  this 
country.  He  is  responsible  for  higher 
standards  of  work  in  that  industry.  He 
says : 

The  apparel  Industry  of  the  United  States, 
for  exunple.  is  threatened  by  a  mounting 
tide  of  low  labor  cost  imports  from  the 
Orient. 

He  says,  also: 

We  do  not  view  the  International  fair 
labor  standards  program  as  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  complex  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  market  disruption  and  industrial  dis- 
location resulting  from  the  recent  Increase 
In  International  competition  based  on  low 
labor  costs.  If  the  reciprocal  trade  prc«ram 
is  to  be  preserved,  more  immediate  and  com- 
prehensive action  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
meet  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Potof- 
sky be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Industrial  Bulletin,  December  1960) 
Statement  or  Jacob  S.  Potopskt  ' 
The  effort  to  achieve  fair  labor  standards 
on  an  International  level  U  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  traditional  opposition  of  the 
labor  movement  to  competition  based  on 
the  exploitation  of  labor.  We  strongly  sup- 
port this  effort  as  a  long-range  approach 
to  assuring  workers  everywhere  of  a  Just 
Eh.u-e  of  their  national  product  and  of  full 
participation  In  the  friolt*  of  Industrial 
progress. 

We  do  not  view  the  International  fair 
labor  standards  program  as  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  complex  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  market  disruption  and  lndustrl;iJ 
dislocation  resulting  from  the  recent  in- 
crease In  International  competition  based 
on  low  labor  costs.  If  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  U  to  be  preserved,  more  Immediate 
and  comprehensive  action  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  meet  these  problems. 

The  apparel  industry  of  the  United  States 
for  example.  Is  threatened  by  a  mounting 
tide  of  low  labor  cost  imports  from  the 
Orient. 

To  forestall  the  destructive  political  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  an  Inten- 
sification of  unfair  cbmpetltlon  In  the  In- 
dustry, prompt  action  is  required,  preferably 
on  a  multilateral  basis,  to  safeguard  historic 
levels  of  apparel  production.  At  the  same 
time,  underdeveloped  nations  seeking  to  ex- 
pand their  garment  industries  to  meet  the 
apparel  needs  of  their  people  should  receive 
the  necessary  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
the  president  of  the  United  Hat  Cap 
&  Millinery  Workers  Union,  Mr  '  Alex 
Rose,  who  is  also  the  head  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  New  York  State,  has  recognized 
this  growing  problem.  I  shall  not  read 
from  Mr.  Roses  remarks,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  entire  ar- 

'  Jacob  S  Potofsky  has  been  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica  for  nearly  15  years  and  has  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  men's  cloth- 
ing competition  from  Asia.  He  Is  a  vice 
president  of  the  AFI^CIO  executive  council. 
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tide,  also  published  in  the  Industrial 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  Industrial  Bulletin.  December    1960) 
Statement  or  Alex  Rose,  President  or  Hat 
Workers   Union.   AFL-CIO,    and   Head   of 
Liberal  Party,  New  York  State 

The  doctrine  of  free  trade,  like  that  of 
lalssez  falre  upon  which  It  Is  based,  dies 
hard.  Sooner  or  later,  though,  oiu'  policy- 
makers must  recognize  that  we  no  longer 
live  In  a  laissez-faire  world,  that  the  con- 
cept of  the  free  market  Is  as  outdated  as 
mercantilism. 

No  matter  where  hats  are  manufactured — 
in  Italy,  Prance,  or  the  United  States — 
workers  must  use  the  same  machinery,  must 
get  their  raw  materials  from  the  same 
sources  The  one  constant,  crucial  variable 
is  wages.  Today,  no  nation  can  expect  to 
keep  lu  work  force  going  and  Its  economy 
thriving  by  paying  sweatshop  wages.  As  the 
world  of  nation*,  emerges  from  colonialism, 
competition  becomes  fiercer  and  fiercer;  Ja- 
pan Is  now  bitterly  moaning  over  the  pres- 
sure from  India,  and  India  moans  over  the 
pressure  from  Hong  Kong  and  Pakistan.  Be- 
fore long,  the  newly  independent  nations  of 
Africa,  armed  with  their  Singer  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  paying  even  less  wages,  will  be 
striving  to  sell  men's  suits,  caps,  and  dresses 
to  the  American  market. 

Let  us  Imagine  for  the  moment  that  the 
free  trade  doctrine  were  extended  to  the  out- 
ermost limits  of  logic  and  that  all  textile 
and  apparel  tariffs  were  eliminated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  Howard  Piquet.  In 
"Aid.  Trade,  and  the  Tariff."  this  would 
sacrifice  the  Jobs  of  some  200.000  American 
workers.  But  India,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  400  million  people  and  a  work 
force  of  between  130  and  150  million  would 
gain  nothing  by  this  drastic  expedient,  nor 
would  any  of  the  other  newly  emerging 
powers;  the  only  ones  to  profit  would  be  for- 
eign sweatshop  owners  and  operators. 

If  we  were  to  rely  solely  upon  the  slow, 
natural  evolution  of  free  trade,  the  under- 
developed nations  would  have  to  wait  some 
three  centuries  before  their  economies 
reached  the  point  long  since  reached  by 
Western  Europe  find  the  United  SUtes.  In 
terms  of  simple  humanity,  in  face  of  the 
Communist  economic  drive,  the  free  world 
cannot,  dare  not  permit  them  to  wait  so 
long. 

Not  trade,  but  substantial  and  sustained 
doses  of  aid  are  needed  and  needed  now. 

With  technologies  of  the  highest  order. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  can  no  longer 
Justify  low  wages  by  citing  the  need  to  indus- 
trialize Here  are  some  400  million  potential 
customers  for  refrigerators,  automobiles,  tele- 
vision sets — and  even  hats.  Our  prime  task 
Is  to  Increase  their  earning  power.  To  that 
end.  we  should  be  lowering  our  tariffs  where 
and  when  European  manufacturers  raise 
wages.  We  might  well  adopt  the  Federal 
Government's  tecbnlque  in  1936.  when  It 
stipulated,  via  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  that 
contractors  and  suppliers  wishing  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  must  pay  a  set 
minimum  wage — 40  cents  an  hour,  at  a 
time  when  the  prevailing  Industj-y  wage  fell 
between  20  and  25  cents  an  hour. 

This  will  not  and  need  not  happen  over- 
night. Back  In  1953,  for  example,  Puerto 
Rico's  minimum  wage  for  our  Industry  was 
22  cents  an  hour;  today  It  has  climbed 
to  75  cents  an  hour.  We  might  apply  the 
same  "escalator"  scale  to  European  and 
Japanese  manufacturers  seeking  business 
with    the    United    SUtes.      They    could    set 


up    two    basic    minimum    wage   standards 

one  paid  to  those  workers  producing  for  the 
American  market,  the  second  to  those  who 
produce  for  other  markets.  Our  high  stand- 
ards could  serve  as  an  incentive,  spurring 
Europe  and  Japan  to  raise  themselves  in  the 
same  "bootstrap"  fashion  as  did  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  much  more  that  I 
can  say  on  this  subject.  It  is  proposed 
artificially  to  raise  wages  and  raise  costs 
and  raise  prices.  Certainly  by  this  time 
we  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  evils  which  can  come  from 
all  this.  We  have  the  possible  evil  of  un- 
employment. Secretary  of  Labor  Mitch- 
ell made  his  report  in  1960  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  passage  of  the  last 
minimum  wage  increase  did  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  unemployment.  He  indicated 
that  it  would  have  been  a  greater  effect 
had  we  not  been  in  a  rising  point  in  our 
economy.  We  have  the  possible  danger 
of  inflation.  I  say  possible  because  I 
will  not  say  positively  that  it  would 
happen.  However,  when  we  increase 
costs,  the  chances  of  increased  inflation 
are  always  present.  Then  of  course 
there  is  the  constant  and  growing  threat 
from  foreign  markets.  We  should  ade- 
quately protect  ourselves  against  that 
threat  by  including  in  the  language  of 
the  bill  a  stronger  statement  than  is 
contained  in  section  3ie»  of  the  pro- 
posed act. 

I  have  offered  my  amendment,  which 
goes  a  step  further,  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  transmit  his  find- 
ings of  investigations  and  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  President;  then  I 
provide  that  the  President  may  by  proc- 
lamation make  effective  the  Secretar>''s 
recommendations,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  a  safety  feature  included,  in  case  peo- 
ple are  worried  about  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  upyon  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments or  other  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  relative  to  trade.  Di  other 
words,  we  give  the  President  the  power 
to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it.  He  may  do  it. 
However,  when  he  does  make  up  his 
mind,  then  his  recommendation  shall 
be  carried  through  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  McNamara]  will  accept  the 
amendment,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues have  appointments  later  in  the 
day  and  this  evening,  and  would  like  to 
get  away  early.  I  have  an  appointment 
also,  and  I  would  like  to  get  away. 
Therefore  I  will  not  delay  any  longer  in 
my  explanation  of  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
on  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
his  disposition  is  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  before  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator   from   Michigan   has   discussed 


the  amendment  with  the  acting  majority 
leader.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and 
urges  it  be  not  addpted.  Prior  to  any 
vote  on  the  amendment  I  shall  make  a 
brief  statement  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  myself  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  in  support  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  is  required 
to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  20  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  discussed 
in  considerable  detail  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  should  not  be  adopted. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  which  would  accomplish  the  same 
purposes  that  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  i  call  attention 
to  the  bill  imder  section  4.  subsection 
"e,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  in  any  industry  under  this 
Act  the  comp'-.  itlon  of  foreign  producers 
in  United  States  markets  or  in  markets 
abroad,  or  both,  has  resulted  or  is  likely  to 
result,  in  increased  unemploj-ment  in  the 
United  States,  he  shall  undertake  an  in- 
vestigation to  gain  full  Information  with 
respect  to  the  matter.  If  he  determines  such 
increased  unemployment  has  in  fact  re- 
sulted, or  Is  in  fact  likely  to  result,  from 
such  competition,  he  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  his  findings  and  determi- 
nations to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress: Provided,  That  he  may  also  Include 
In  such  report  Information  on  the  Increased 
employment  resulting  from  additional  ex- 
ports In  any  Industry  under  this  Act  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  pertinent  to  such  re- 
port. 

Tnis  amendment  is  far  different  from 
the  language  I  have  just  read.  It  is 
vastly  different  from  any  of  the  other 
proposals  relating  to  quotas  and  tariffs. 
The  committee  bill  simply  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  the  employ- 
ment effects  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  in  industries  covered  by  the  act 
and  to  report  such  studies  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  change  the  tariff  proce- 
dures and  shift  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  would 
not  only  exp-ind  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibility so  as  to  include  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  excluding  articles 
from  entry  into  the  United  States  or  ad- 
mitting them  subject  to  specific  term.s 
and  conditions  and  import  duties,  but 
would  require  investigations  and  find- 
ings of  labor  conditions  particularly  in 
tei-ms  of  our  own  laws  and  standards. 
It  would  require  public  hearings,  provide 
for  import  duties  and  import  quotas, 
provide  for  Presidential  proclamation, 
prescribe  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  customs  oflBcers,  and 
duplicate,  alter,  and  confuse  existing 
tariff  procedures. 

I  might  add  that  there  now  are  proce- 
dures   known    as    the    peril    point    and 
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escape  clause.  The  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission exists.  There  are  ways  and 
means  of  at  least  bringing  these  eco- 
nomic injustices  to  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  authority  established  by 
Congress,  namely,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, which,  in  turn,  may  reF>ort  to  the 
President,  and  the  President,  under 
existing  la-v,  may  take  remedial  action 
without  violating  the  existing  trade 
agreements. 

This  Is  not  a  proposal  which  should 
be  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  re- 
quires careful  committee  consideration 
by  committees  other  than  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  For  ex- 
ample, it  requires  the  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  tariff  matters. 
The  amendment  relates  to  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  President  and  by  other  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch. 
I  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  majority  of 
'  the  committee  which  handled  the  bill, 
it  in  requested  that  the  amendment  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
much  sympathy  with  the  tone,  spirit, 
and  objective  of  the  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  what  is  being  presented 
is  a  brandnew  proposal  which  might 
be  rather  cumbersome  and  might  tend  to 
defeat  the  very  objective  which  we  are 
seekmg  to  accomplish. 

I  am  much  aggrieved  by  the  fact  that 
these  Comments  have  been  made  about 
the  amendment,  because  I  would  not 
want  to  see  the  objective  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  seeks  to  accomplish 
weakened  by  any  vote  which  might  be 
taken  on  the  amendment.  I  repeat:  I 
am  much  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. 

This  is  a  brandnew  procedure.  It  is 
tiue  that  there  are  already  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clause:  but  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  in  many  instances  those 
procedures,  too,  have  been  so  cumber- 
some and  protracted  that  sometimes  do- 
mestic industries  have  been  allowed  to 
die  before  any  relief  was  afforded. 

However.  I  fear  that  what  is  being 
suggested  in  this  particular  amendment 
will  not  help  at  all  in  that  direction. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will,  at  the  proper  time,  renew  his  pro- 
posal in  another  form,  possibly  in  an- 
other bill,  which  could  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  that  he 
will  not  seek  action  on  the  proposal  to- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
be  regrettable  if  the  amendment  were 
defeated  by,  say.  a  vote  of  60  to  30.  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
if  the  New  Frontier  offers  any  challenge 
at  all,  it  is  the  challenge  of  imports  and 
exports  and  their  effect  on  American 
industry.  We  must  begin  to  consider 
this  problem  realistically  and  judiciously. 


I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  ac- 
complish such  an  objective  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  morning  through  the 
medium  of  this  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  see  fit  to 
withdraw  it.  or  at  least  to  withdraw  his 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  yield  time 
to  mc? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  wish  to 
make  a  clarification;  then  I  shall  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  done  much  effective 
work  in  the  area  of  foreign  trade  de- 
velopment and  the  solving  of  the  prob- 
lem of  imports  with  respect  to  domestic 
industry.  I  do  not  want  him  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  fully  satisfied 
with  the  procedures  available  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  realize  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  find  myself  in 
considerable  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
objectives  which  the  Se^iator  from  Ari- 
zona seeks.  I  read  his  amendment  very 
carefully.  I  also  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  upon  his  discussion 
relating  to  the  a;nendment.  However, 
it  is  my  considered  view  that  this  mat- 
ter requires  very  careful  attention.  I 
think  there  is  considerable  sympathy  for 
the  objective  which  the  Senator  .seeks. 
I  myself  was  hopeful  that  it  wouM  not 
be  necessary  to  follow  the  procedure  of 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  to  be  frank,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  an  appropriate  place  to  leg- 
islate on  a  questioh  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  considered  in  committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  on  this 
item. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  -  I  am  not  deaf 
to  the  arguments  that  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  may  perhaps  not  be  the  appro- 
priate place  to  solve  this  problem,  but 
I  suggest  that  the  bill  itself  raises  the 
question.  So  long  as  section  3,  which 
amends  section  4  of  the  act,  remains  in 
the  bill,  then  my  argument  is:  Let  us 
make  it  effective,  because  either  we 
must  have  effective  language  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose,  or  we  will  admit  that 
we  are  fooling  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try-. My  amendment  would  merely  add 
a  little  language  to  the  language  al- 
ready contained  in  the  bill,  in  order  to 
give  it  some  meaning.  My  reason  for 
proposing  the  amendment  here,  instead 
of  trying  to  do  it  'through  another 
avenue,  is  that  the  act  will  increase  the 
cost  of  goods  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  argue  successfully  that  it 
will  not.  Therefore,  the  President  should 
be  given  more  power  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  be  given  more 
power  to  alleviate  the  troubles  which  the 
bill  is  bound  to  cause. 

If  the  language  is  completely  stricken 
from  the  bill,  then  we  shall  be  back 
where  we  are  now.  which  is  before  the 
Tariff  Commission.  I  have  gone  through 
8  years  of  beating  my  brains  against  a 
brick  wall.  I  recall  one  proposal  upon 
which  they  acted.  It  was  in  the  field 
of  lead  and  zinc. 


As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
points  out,  business  after  business  in 
this  country  is  folding  up  because  of 
foreign  competition.  Either  we  mean 
what  we  say  or  infer  in  the  amendment, 
or  we  do  not.  I  do  not  like  to  be  privy 
to  any  action  which  will  fool  the 
American  worker  or  the  American  pub- 
lic. That  is  why  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment at  Uiis  point. 

I  believe  there  are  other  measures  re- 
lating to  this  subject  which  are  before 
committees.  I  think  three  or  four  bills 
have  been  proposed.  One  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keating),  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  this  subject,  will  be  given 
very  thorough  and  devoted  study.  His 
bill  is  directed  toward  accomplishing  the 
same  puipose. 

The  committee  majority  recognized 
that  something  should  be  done  to  alle- 
viate the  situation,  so  I  have  merely 
offered  an  amendment  which  will  put 
some  teeth  into  the  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  piesident.  I  find 
myself  very  much  in  the  position  in 
which  the  distinguished*  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  finds  himself.  He  and  I 
have  di.scusscd  this  general  subject  many 
tunes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  is 
a  sponsor,  with  me.  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  attack  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  faced. 

Under  this  bill,  appeals  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
could,  if  he  chooses,  call  upon  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  relevant  trade  and  in- 
ternational economic  data.  In  much 
the  same  manner  as  under  the  escape 
clause— .section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act — the  Secretary  would  then 
make  an  investigation  and  recommend 
to  the  President  what  action  should  be 
taken  in  those  cases  in  which  he  finds 
that,  because  of  the  wage-cost  differen- 
tial, some  measure  of  tariff,  quota,  or 
tariff-quota  relief  is  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  able  presentation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  The 
language  of  his  amendment  closely  ap- 
proximates the  language  of  a  bill  (S. 
675 '  which  I  introduced  and  wliich  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land cosponsored  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  including  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  BeallI,  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges  I , 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Cotton  I,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush  I,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  ProutyI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley]. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  ma- 
chinery is  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  heavy  increases  in  certain 
types  of  low-wage-produced  imports.  It 
is  not.  However,  there  are  many  ramifi- 
cations on  both  sides  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  think  it  should  be  passed  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  but  not  included  in  this 
manner  in  a  wages-and-hours  bill. 
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There  Is  a  historic  precedent  in  this 
case.  'When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  first  passed  by  the  other  body, 
an  amendment  similar  to  the  present 
Goldwater  amendment  was  ruled  not 
germane.  The  ruling  stated  that  this 
is  actually  tariff  or  revenue  legislation 
and  should  be  considered  as  such.  I 
am  afraid  that  there  is  too  much  sub- 
stance to  this  argument  for  us  in  the 
Senate  to  vote  today  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment on  which  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings or  Senate  committee  consideration 
and  which  is  certain  to  be  stricken  in 
conference. 

If  it  is  stricken  in  conference,  then,  I 
fear  we  shall  be  jeopardizing  the  fate  of 
moderate  trade  proix>sals  of  this  nature 
which  can  and  should  receive  serious 
congressional  con.sideration  on  their  oun 
merits. 

I  share  the  fear,  which  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  cxpres.'^ed,  about  a 
re.sounding  vote  against  this  amendment. 
Let  me  say  here  that  it  is  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance  that  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Probably  there  is  no  one.  unless  it  is 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  has 
said  more  on  this  floor  than  I  have  said 
about  the  need  to  do  something  in  this 
area.  I  am  much  concerned  that  our 
action  here  today  will  be  interpreted  in 
many  quarters,  and  F>erhaps  by  the  new 
administration — »  hich  is  not  too  friend- 
ly toward  this  approach:  neither  was  the 
preceding  administration — as  meaning 
that  on  its  merits  the  Senate  is  opposed 
to  taking  action  of  this  kind. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  or  an  amendment  close 
to  it  were  before  the  Senate  as  a  sep- 
arate and  Independent  bill.  I  believe  it 
would  be  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate. 

However,  many  of  us  who  have  a  deep 
inter  st  in  this  field  will  be  compelled  to 
vote  against  this  measure,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  minimum  wage  bill.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Arirona.  who  has  done 
so  much  on  the  amendment  and  has 
made  .so  fine  a  presentation  in  regard  to 
it,  will  feel  that  it  is  not  essential  to 
press  for  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  position  the 
Senator  from  Nev.-  York  takes  in  regard 
to  the  amendment  is  precisely  the  posi- 
tion I  take  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  repeat  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  objective  of  the  amendment  and 
what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  in 
that  connection.  But  the  amendment 
would  give  overall  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  We  know  that  inter- 
national trade  is  a  little  more  complex 
than  that,  and  many  other  considera- 
tions must  be  taken  into  account. 

So  I  believe  that  many  of  us  who  ap- 
prove of  its  objective  will  havo  to  vote 
against  this  amendment,  although  I 
shall  do  so  with  reluctance. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  withdraw  the  amendment 
until  later,  when  I  beheve  the  amend- 
ment will  be  much,  much  more  accept- 
able and  successful. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
appreciate  and  understand  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  know  they  are 
completely  sincere  and  are  dedicated  to 
defending  the  textile  industry.  But  I 
learned  from  long  and  bitter  experience, 
never  to  vote  today  against  something 
in  which  I  believe,  on  the  promise  that  I 
shall  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  it  to- 
morrow. I  remember  when  the  S(  nator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Futbright]  offered 
an  amendment  to  a  tax  bill;  and  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  California, 
said: 

Do  not  tie  that  amendment  to  tills  bill;  it 
win  come  In  later,  and  Ehould  be  handled 
separately. 

But  if  we  had  waited  for  that  to  hap- 
pen, we  would  never  have  had  a  chance 
to  handle  it  separately. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
We  shall  have  whiskers  reaching  to  the 
floor  before  we  have  another  chance  to 
vote  on  this  affirmative  proposition.  So  I 
shall  not  only  vote  for  the  amendment,  I 
shall  speak  in  favor  of  it  and  fight  for 
its  adoiMion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
admit  that  if  there  is  a  vote  of  60  to  30 
on  the  amendment,  that  will  not  be  a 
true  reflection  of  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  particular  proposition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  there  will  be  a  vote  of  60  to  30 
on  the  amendment.  I  believe  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
willing  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
would  be  greatly  surprised  if  they  did 
not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eatmg.  So  let 
as  wait  and  see  who  is  correct  as  to  the 
vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
way  to  prevent  overwhelming  disap- 
proval of  the  amendment  of  th'^  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Goldwater]  is.  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
for  Senators  to  cast  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  That 
is  the  way  to  demonstrate,  cleaily  and 
unmLstakably,  the  position  of  the  Senate. 

Next  year  the  Congress  will  sit  in 
judgment  on  reciprocal  trade  legislation. 
I  have  supported  reciprocal  trade  legis- 
lation, and  I  intend  to  support  it  again. 
But  reciprcK-al  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
It  ought  to  be  mutually  profitable  to  the 
nation*  participating  in  the  program.  It 
ought  not  to  help  one  while  hurting  the 
other.  Over  the  last  8  years,  I  have  sat 
in  innumerable  sessions  in  which  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 


been  represented ;  all  of  them  were  called 
for  the  single  purpose  of  trying  to  give 
assistance  to  American  manufacturers 
and  American  industry  and  American 
agriculture  endeavoring  to  compete  in 
their  historic  fashion  in  the  markets  of 
free  nations  abroad.  But  ail  too  often 
our  free  friends  abroad  have  seen  fit  to 
impose  restrictions  and  delays  uix)n 
Ameiican  manufacturers  and  American 
indu.stry  and  American  agriculture,  and 
have  frustrated  and  sometimes  prevented 
our  fellow  Americans  from  enjoying  their 
historic  place  in  the  foreign  market, 
which  they  enjoyed  over  the  years. 

Here,  today,  is  an  opportimity  for  the 
Senate  to  demonstrate  that  it  does  not 
favor  that  sort  of  thing.  Here  today  the 
Senate  can  clearly  indicate  that  good 
trade  relations  work  both  ways.  Today 
we  have  an  opportunity — although  per- 
haps not  entirely  clothed  with  all  the 
legislative  and  parliamentary  niceties 
which  some  would  like  to  see  adorn  it; 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  gives  us  now 
an  opportunity  to  assert  that  we  believe 
American  industry  and  American  labor 
ought  to  be  treated  fairly  and  squarely. 
We  ought  not  to  apologize  for  being 
Americans.  We  represent  America.  The 
way  to  demonstrate  that  is  for  Senators 
to  vote  overuhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  congratulate  him,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  those  who  are  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  All  time 
available  to  the  other  side  has  been  used. 
I  believe. 

Let  me  ask  whether  time  is  now  avail- 
able for  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
willing  to  stipulate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President.  In  that  event.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  to 
this  side:  and  I  now  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
all  remaining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona; and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  requested  by  the  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson  1 .  and  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [  Mr.  Allott  1 ,  to  state,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate,  that  they  are  unavoid- 
ably detained 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson 1.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church!  are  absent  on  official 
bu.siness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr    Robertson]   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Allott]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
brother. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott] is  detained  on  official  committee 
business,  and  on  this  vote  is  raired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39. 
naj^  55,  as  follows: 

[No.  32] 
YEAS — 39 


Beau 

Bennett 

Blakley 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cai>ehart 

Carlson 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Aiken 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Kngle 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haydea 


Dlrksen 

Dworshnk 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Goldwater 

Gruenlng 


McCIellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell 

Schoeppel 


Hickenlooper  Smith,  Maine 

Holland  Stennls 

Hniska  Talmadge 

Jordan  Thurmond 

Kuchel  Williams,  Del. 

Long,  La.  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 55 

Hlckey  Morse 

Hill  Morton 

Humphrey  Moss 

Jackson  Mu.skle 

Javlts  Neuberger 

Johnston  Pastore 

Keating  Pell 

Kefauver  Proxmlre 

Kerr  Saltonstall 

Lausche  Scott 

Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Long.  Hawaii  Smith,  Mass. 

M.-mnuson  Sparkman 

Mansfield  Symington 

McCarthy  WUllama.  N.J. 

McGee  Yarborough 

McNamara  Young.  Ohio 
Metcalf 
Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Robertson 
Wiley 

So  Mr.  GoLDWATER's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


Allott 
Anderson 


Bartlett 
Church 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  "4-13-61 — C." 
which  are  at  the  desk,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  without  being 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  5  to  25.  in- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(s)  "Enterprise  engaged  In  conunerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
means : 

"(1)  any  enterprise  which  operates  retail 
or  service  establishments  In  two  or  more 
States: 

"(2)  any  enterprise  which  is  engaged  In 
the  business  of  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion, or  both,  and  which  engages  in  such 
business  in  two  or  more  States; "". 

On  page  15.  line  9.  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon. 

On  page  15,  strike  out  lines  10  to  17, 
Inclusive. 

On  page  18,  line  18,  strike  out  "(3).  or 
(5)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (3)". 

On  page  18,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out 
"or  (6)"". 

On  page  24,  line  19.  strike  out  ""(1).  (2). 
or  (5)  •  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  or 
(2)". 

On  page  29,  line  24.  strike  out  "3(8)  (2)"" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof    'Sis)  (1)". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  my  proposed  amendment 
very  briefly.  Because  of  the  limited 
time.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  permit  me  to  complete  this  brief 
statement,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  any  questions  or  discussion  for 
which  there  is  time. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  one 
which  I  offered  last  year  and  which 
received  the  support  of  48  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  vigor  of  the  attack  on  this  amend- 
ment since  I  announced  my  intention 
to  offer  it  again  when  the  minimum- 
wase  bill  came  before  the  Senate  this 
year.  The  amendment  is  a  simple  one 
and  is  concerned  solely  with  the  extent 
to  which  we  shall  increase  the  coverage 
of  the  act.  It  will  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate  to  $1  25  per  hour. 

My  amendment  defines  an  enterprise 
engaged  in  commerce,  whose  employees 
would  be  made  subject  to  the  act,  as 
one  operating  establishments  in  two  or 
more  States.  This  same  test,  rather 
than  the  dollar  volume  of  their  business, 
is  applied  to  laundries,  gasoline  service 
stations,  and  construction  companies. 
The  amendment  would  make  no  other 
changes  in  the  committee  bill.  All  the 
hardship  or  special  interest  exemptions 
which  have  been  written  in  by  the  com- 
mittee would  stand  as  they  have  been 
written  in. 

As  Senators  know,  the  present  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  regulates  the  wages 


and  the  hours  of  work  of  employees 
"engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce.  '  "Com- 
merce" is  defined  as  "trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States 
or  between  any  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof."  The  committee  bill 
before  us  would  throw  this  time-honored 
constitutional  limitation  on  Federal 
power  in  the  ashcan. 

The  committee  bill,  both  last  year  and 
this  year,  introduces  a  new  concept  of 
interstate  commerce  into  the  act  and 
represents  a  significant  expansion  of 
Federal  regulation  of  local  business  ac- 
tivity. The  new  bill  proposes  to  apply 
the  act  not  only  to  employees  engaged 
in  commerce,  but  to  employees  of  a  new 
animal  called  "an  enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce."  This  was  defined  last  year 
to  mean,  among  other  things,  a  retail  or 
service  enterprise  having  total  sales  in 
excess  of  $1  milHon. 

I  count  this  definition  as  one  of  the 
great  non  sequiturs  which  has  come  to 
my  attention  in  the  course  of  my  pubhc 
service.  If  commerce  means  trade  be- 
tween the  States,  a  business  may  or  may 
not  be  engaged  in  commerce,  regardless 
of  its  gross  volume  of  sales. 

I  turned  to  the  committee  rep>ort  of 
last  year  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
reason  which  led  the  committee  to 
adopt  this  definition  in  order  to  bring 
retail  and  service  establishments  under 
the  act.  I  found  a  perfectly  simple  ex- 
planation with  which  I  had  great  sym- 
pathy.   The  committee  report  stated: 

The  underlying  rationale  for  excluding  re- 
tail trade  from  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  rests  on  the  concept  that  retailing  Is 
purely  local  In  nature.  This  belief  Is  con- 
trary to  the  structure  of  present-day  reuu 
trade  In  the  United  States  and  Is  based  on  a 
nostalgia  for  the  simple  agrarian  economy 
of  our  early  days  as  a  nation,  when  the 
general  store  was  a  social  center  as  well  as  a 
place  to  purchase  goods  Retaillpg  U  now 
dominated  by  giant  chains  with  outlets 
spread  throughout  the  50  States. 

I  felt  that  it  was  perfectly  proper 
therefore  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
act  to  tho.se  giant  chains  which  the 
committee  rightly  observed  are  now  dom- 
inating retail  business.  They  are  not 
local  in  character.  They  are  interstate, 
and  they  are.  I  felt,  the  proper  subject 
of  Federal  regulation.  I  therefore  pro-  ^ 
posed  an  amendment  which  would  have 
defined  an  enterprise  engaged  in  com- 
merce, whose  employees  were  subject  to 
the  act.  not  as  one  doing  a  million  dol- 
lars of  business  solely,  but  as  one  which 
operates  establishments  in  two  or  more 
States.  This  would  have  covered  the  in- 
terstate chains,  which  appeared  to  con- 
cern the  committee,  without  extending 
regulation  to  purely  local  business. 

I  was  encouraged  in  this  approach  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  similar  to  the  one 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  whose  collective  wisdom  I  per- 
haps have  more  confld^ce  than  do  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  served 
there.  I  was  also  encouraged  in  this  ap- 
proach because  the  controversy  over  any 
extension  of  coverage  made  me  believe 
that  unless  some  such  formula  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  lieu  of  that  in 
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the  committee  bill,  no  bill  would  be  en- 
acted. For  this  prediction,  I  claim  ?:ome 
gift  of  prophecy. 

The  committee  bill  this  year  has  a 
similar  provision,  with  some  changes 
which  I  will  discuss  in  a  few  moments, 
but  the  justification  in  the  committee  re- 
port now  seems  to  be  that  the  employees 
of  retail  and  service  establLshments  have 
been  engaged  all  along  in  interstate 
commerce  as  defined  by  the  act,  and 
would  have  been  subject  to  its  wage  and 
hour  provisions  except  for  the  specific 
exemption  of  employees  of  retail  and 
service  establishments. 

If  this  argument  of  the  committee  is 
valid,  then  its  proposed  amendments  to 
existing  law  are  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated. If  the  local  grocery  clerk  ts  al- 
ready engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
as  it  is  defined  in  the  present  act,  then 
all  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  him 
subject  to  the  act  would  be  to  repeal  the 
present  exemption  of  employees  of  retail 
or  service  establishments,  and  the  new- 
creature  of  the  committee,  the  "enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce,"  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  fact  is  that  the  employee  6f  the 
local  independent  grocer  has  not  been 
regarded  as  being  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  as  that  term  is  now  defined  in 
this  act.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
have,  first,  extended  coverage  to  the 
employees  of  an  "enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce";  and,  second,  defined  that 
term  to  mean  a  retail  store.  Under  the 
committee  bill  the  "interstate  commerce" 
in  which  an  employee  is  engaged  still 
means  the  same  thing,  but  the  "inter- 
state commerce"  in  which  an  enter- 
prise— the  business  he  works  for — is  en- 
gaged means  something  different.  The 
proponents  have  gone  all  around  the 
bam  to  change  the  definition  of  in- 
terstate commerce.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  pure  accident  of  drafting. 
I  think  it  is  intentional. 

The  committee  can  take  the  view  of 
Humpty-EHimpty  in  'Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" that  "when  I  use  a  word,  it  means 
just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither 
more  nor  less",  but  the  original  sponsors 
of  this  act  did  not  agree. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will 
challenge  the  liberality  of  the  views  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who, 
when  he  submitted  his  message  to  Con- 
gress proposing  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  recognized  that  interstate 
commerce  had  a  substantive  meaning. 
Discussing  the  proposed  act  at  that  time 
he  said : 

Although  a  goodly  portion  of  the  goods  of 
American  Industry  move  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  will  be  covered  by  the  legislation 
which  we  recommend,  there  are  many  purely 
local  pursuits  and  services  which  no  Federal 
legislation  can  effectively  cover.  No  State 
Is  Justified  In  sitting  idly  by  and  expecting 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  State  re- 
sponsibility for  those  labor  conditions  with 
which  the  State  may  effectively  deal  with- 
out fear  of  unnelghborly  competition  from 
Bister   States. 

His  principal  spokesman  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  sponsor  of  the  original  bill  was 
the  then  Senator  Hugo  Black,  now 
Justice  Black,  who  is  certainly  no  re- 
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ictionary     or     conservative.       Senator 
Hugo  Black  stated: 

Businesses  of  a  purely  local  type  which 
serve  a  particular  local  community,  and 
which  do  not  send  their  products  into  the 
Etreams  of  Interstate  commerce,  can  be 
better  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munities and  of  the  States  In  which  tlie 
business  units  operate. 

The  House  committee,  which  was 
certainly  no  reactionary  committee, 
agreed.  In  its  report  on  the  biU  it  as- 
sured the  House  that — 

Tl-.e  bill  carefully  excludes  from  its  scope 
buriness  in  the  several  States  that  Is  of  a 
purely  local  nature.  It  applies  only  to  the 
Industrial  and  business  activities  of  the  Na- 
tion insofar  as  they  utilize  the  channels  of 
Interstate  Cf>mmerce.  or  seriously  and  sub- 
stantially burdc>n  or  harass  such  co:nmerce 
It  leaves  to  State  and  local  comtaunitlcs 
their  own  '•espoiisibllitlcs  concerning  those 
local  service  and  other  business  trades  that 
do  not  substantially  Influence  the  stre.im 
of   interrtate  commerce. 

Those  men  were  liberals.  Perhaps 
they  would  not  be  welcome  today  in 
the  liberal  marching  society,  but  those 
were  Uieir  words,  and  this  was  the  genesis 
of  the  act  which  wiped  out  Uie  sweat- 
shops. 

I  point  out  that  the  dollar  test  would 
now  make  interstate  commerce  a  fluctu- 
atins  item  from  year  to  year.  A  store 
or  an  enterprise  that  does  a  business  of 
$1  million  and  1  in  the  year  1961  w  ould 
be  declared  to  be  in  interstate  com- 
merce. If  that  store  should  do  $999,999 
of  business  the  following  year,  it  would 
be  removed  from  interstate  commerce. 
Thus  we  have  the  clear  Humpty-Dump- 
ty  defimticu  that  we  are  expected  to  act 
upon  to  change  what  has  been  the  his- 
toric concept  of  how  far  the  long  arm  of 
Government  powers  can  reach. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  have  argued 
that  my  criticism  of  the  new  definition 
of  interstate  commerce  is  no  longer  jus- 
tJied,  because  it  has  been  changed  in 
the  committee  bill  this  year.  Let  me 
discuss  these  clianges.  An  enterprise 
engaged  in  commerce  is  now  defined  as 
an  enterprise  which  has  one  or  more  re- 
tail or  seiTice  establishments.  If  the 
amiual  gross  volume  of  sales  is  not  less 
than  $1  million — a  semantic  absurdity 
which  I  will  not  discuss  further — and  if 
such  enterprise  purchases  or  receives 
gcods  for  resale  that  have  moved  across 
a  State  line  which  amount  in  total  an- 
nual volume  to  $250,000.  The  committee 
report  makes  clear  that  the  dollar 
amount  is  only  a  device  to  continue  a 
more  limited  exemption  than  the  gen- 
eral one  now  applicable  to  retail  and 
service  establishments. 

The  basis  of  classifying  a  business  as 
being  in  interstate  commerce  is  clearly 
indicated  to  be:  If  what  a  man  sells  or 
uses  has  moved  in  interstate  commerce, 
he  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  submit  that  the  end  result  of  this 
argument  is  to  say;  "Interstate  com- 
merce means  'the  production,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  goods  or  services.'  It 
simply  means  'commerce,'  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  The  regulation  of  all  busi- 
ness is  the  prerogative  of  the  Federal 
Government."  I  am  not  prepared  to 
substitute  the  dollar  sign  for  the  consti- 


tutional limitation  on  Federal  power.  T 
agree  with  Mr.  JusUce  Frankfurter 
that— 

The  Interpcnetratlons  of  modern  society 
have  not  wiped  out  State  lines.  It  Is  not  for 
us  to  make  inroads  upon  our  Federal  system 
either  by  indifference  to  Its  maintenance  or 
excessive  regard  for  the  unifying  forces  of 
modern  technology.  Scholastic  reasoning 
may  prove  that  no  activity  is  Isolated  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  State,  but  that 
cannot  justify  absorption  of  the  legislative 
power  by  the  United  States  over  every  activ- 
ity. 

An  cflort  has  been  made  on  tlie  floor 
and  in  the  committee  report  to  prove 
UiaL  the  provisions  of  Uie  McNamara  bill 
are  constitutional.  Let  me  try  to  make 
my  position  clear.  I  apologize  to  the 
lawyers  in  the  Senate  if  I  sometimes  use 
the  term  "constitutional"  with  the  care- 
lessiiess  of  the  la^Tnan.  I  have  no  expert 
knowledge  of  past  cases  in  which  the 
Court  has  discussed  the  commerce  clause. 
I  do  not  know  whether,  if  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  were  enacted  into  law,  the 
Court  would  hold  it  to  be  in  excess  of 
Congress"  power  to  legislate.  However.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  proper  test  of 
what  Senators  should  do  today  is 
whether  tlie  Supreme  Court  will  let  us 
get  away  with  it."  This  is  not  justified 
by  the  oath  we  took  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  tlie  United  States.  We,  too, 
arc  the  judges  of  whether  Uie  power  that 
we  exercise  is  within  the  constitutional 
limits  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commeice  between  the  several 
States. 

I  Uiink  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution attempted  to  make  a  division 
between  those  matters  which  are  more 
appropriately  the  concern  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  and  those  which  are 
more  appropriately  the  concern  of  the 
State  legislatmes.  I  think  the  Fair 
Labor  Standaids  Act  was  drawn  in  this 
spirit.  I  liave  voted  in  the  past  for 
measmcs  which  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  nave  felt  stretched  the 
bounds  of  Federal  authority,  and  I  will 
probably  do  so  again,  but  whatever  our 
judgments  on  a  particular  measure.  I 
believe  that  there  are  limits  to  that 
which  it  is  appropriate  or  necessary  for 
tlic  Federal  Government  to  regulate. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk 
about  the  number  of  additional  people 
which  would  be  covered  by  the  commit- 
tee bill.  I  fail  to  see  that  the  fact  that 
they  are  covered  is  a  positive  good  or  an 
end  in  itself.  Coverage  buys  no  gro- 
ceries. I  assimie  we  are  trying  to  raise 
the  level  of  wages.  Today  there  are  ef- 
fective minimum  wage  laws  giving  at 
least  a  dollar  an  hour  to  employees  of 
retail  stores  in  Alaska.  California,  Con- 
necticut, Hawaii,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
Utah.  Vermont,  and  Washington.  A 
few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
placed  in  the  record  a  table  showing  39 
large  retail  firms  which  would  not  be 
covered  under  my  amendment. 

Senators  will  recall  the  table  of 
horrors.  It  showed  the  horrible  exam- 
ples of  the  giant  stores  which  would 
escape  wage -hour  legislation  If  my 
vicious  amendment  were  adopted.    Well. 
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Mr.  President,  we  did  a  little  research, 
and  found  that  18  of  these  horrible 
examples,  which  do  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume  of  business  of 
the  39  firms  listed,  are  companies  which 
do  business  in  States  which  already  have 
at  least  a  $1  minimum  wage  for  retail 
employees. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  States  which 
have  these  laws  started  out  parallel  with 
the  Federal  Government.  These  pro- 
gressive States,  determined  upon  im- 
proving conditions,  have  consistently 
followed  increases  in  the  Federal  mini- 
mum, I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  do 
so  again. 

Of  the  4  miUion  additional  per- 
sons covered  by  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee now  acknowledges  that  only  728,000 
are  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour.  In  the 
retail  trade,  the  committee  bill  would 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  act  to  583.900 
employees  who  now  receive  less  than  $1 
an  hour.  The  Labor  Department  ad- 
vises me  that  my  amendment  would  ex- 
tend coverage  of  the  act  of  400,000  of  the 
583,000  employees  who  now  receive,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee,  less  than  $1  an 
hour.  We  are  talking,  therefore,  about 
183,000  people  who  would  be  affected  by 
this  drastic  revolutionary  change  in  our 
historic  concept  of  interstate  commerce. 
Even  for  employees  in  retail  stores  who 
are  not  covered  by  State  minimum  vage 
laws,  we  are  not  making  a  decision  as  to 
whether  to  raise  their  wages,  but  only 
whether  to  raise  them  immediately.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  is  to  raise  all  wages. 
This  is  one  fact  on  which  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  bill  appear  to  be  in 
complete  agreement.  An  increase  in  the 
wages  paid  by  Safeway  or  Sears,  Roebuck 
or  Montgomery  Ward  does  increase  the 
level  of  wages  paid  by  an  independent 
grocer  in  the  same  town.  The  question 
is  solely  whether  this  should  be  done 
directly  by  Federal  intervention  or  indi- 
rectly as  a  result  of  Federal  regulation 
of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  escalation  of  the  wage  over  the 
years  to  the  present  wage  of  a  dollar  an 
hour  proves  that  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  has  raised  the  wages  not  only  of  the 
24  million  people  who  were  covered  by 
the  act,  but  also  of  other  wage  earners. 
By  looking  at  the  wage  scales  throughout 
the  country  we  see  that  the  raise  in 
wages  has  gone  through  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's business. 

If  we  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  those  employees 
in  the  retail  and  service  industries  who 
work  in  enterprises  operating  establish- 
ments in  more  than  one  State,  we  will 
ultimately  accomplish  the  same  thing  as 
would  the  committee  bill,  and  we  will  do 
so  without  the  neces.sity  of  asserting  that 
every  business  activity  is  the  proper 
province  of  Federal  regulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  risks  do  we 
run  by  resorting  to  a  Humpty-Dumpty 
definition  of  interstate  commerce,  by 
junking  any  rational  view  of  its  meaning, 
by  asserting  that  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  regulate  business  is 
unlimited?  In  an  effort  to  legislate  di- 
rectly in  behalf  of  less  than  183,000  peo- 


ple, I  believe  we  seriously  jeopardize 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
for  the  24  miUion  people  now  covered. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  increase 
to  $1.15.  I  believe  the  chances  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  maintain  the  $1.25 
rate  in  the  final  bill  will  be  infinitely 
better  if  the  provisions  for  new  coverage 
accord  with  our  traditional  concepts  of 
the  hmit  of  Federal  power. 

If  the  Senate  again  persists  In  the 
committee  bill,  as  it  did  last  year,  I  am 
convinced  it  will  put  in  jeopardy  the 
whole  proposed  legislation.  Members  of 
the  House,  who  are  in  a  leading  position, 
tell  me  that  there  would  be  little  diffl- 
culty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  a 
compromise,  such  as  my  amendment 
presents. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  Senators  that 
the  Monroney  amendment  is  not  only 
more  sound  constitutionally,  but  is  also 
a  practical  recognition  of  the  situation 
which  we  confront  with  the  House. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Am  I  correct  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  Senator  favors  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1,25  an  hour  for 
all  who  are  covered  under  the  present 
law? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct— 
the  24  million  now  covered. 

Mr.  GORE.  He  also  favors,  does  he 
not,  increasing  the  coverage  to  some 
considerable  extent  beyond  what  it 
presently  is? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  have  voted  against  other 
amendments  which  would  provide  for 
total  exemptions  in  the  retail  trade, 
while  my  amendment  covers  retail  em- 
ployees in  interstate  businesses,  that  is, 
if  in  an  enterprise  which  operates  in  two 
or  more  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  favors  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  from  $1  an  horn- 
to  $1.25  an  hour  for  all  persons  who 
are  presently  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  law  plus  approximately  3  million 
additional  people. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  the  ap- 
proximate figure. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  feels  that  if 
the  bill  goes  to  the  full  extent  now  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  bill,  it  may 
jeopardize  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing in  conference  the  increase  to  $1.25 
an  hour  for  all  those  who  are  presently 
covered  plus  those  whom  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  bring  under  coverage? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  Furthermore,  the  Senator 
knows  the  rules  of  the  conference.  If 
we  go  to  conference  from  the  Senate 
with  the  committee  definitions,  includ- 
ing the  dollar  test  only  on  interstate 
commerce,  meeting  the  highest  provi- 
sions, there  will  be  no  room  for  com- 
promise, because  there  will  be  no  lan- 
guage in  between  which  can  be  adjusted. 
Either  the  Senate  must  prevail  in  its 
definition,  or  the  House  must  prevail. 
Our  experience  last  year  should  be  a 
warning  for  those  who  want  to  see  the 
minimum  wage  raised  to  $1.25  and  we 
should  try  to  provide  some  language  on 


which  the  House  will  agree.  I  have 
talked  to  enough  Members  of  the  House 
to  realize  that  my  position  will  afford 
a  greater  opportunity,  by  far.  to  get 
legislation,  instead  of  taking  futile 
action  in  the  Senate  on  this  definition. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  earnestly  favor  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1.25 
an  hour  in  the  steps  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill.  I  favor  some  increase 
in  coverage,  wherever  it  apE>ears  practi- 
cal and  justified;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
am  impressed  with  the  argument  which 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  makes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  comment,  because  we  at- 
tempt to  cover  every  person  who  we 
feel  can  be  covered  under  the  traditional 
concept  of  interstate  commerce.  No- 
body in  that  category  is  left  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  McNAMARA 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield;  and, 
if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  permit  me  to  yield 
on  my  own  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  should  like  to  yield  next  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  on  his  time,  be- 
cause I  have  very  little  time  left. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator's  amendment  em- 
bodies the  same  scale  of  wages  that  is 
contained  in  the  committee  bill 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Exactly;  there  is 
no  change  in  the  wages  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
contemplates  a  preservation  of  the  his- 
toric and  constitutional  proposition  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  deal  only 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  allow  the 
States  to  determine  for  themselves  what 
shall  be  done  in  intrastate  commerce. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  It  is  not  proposed  by  the 
amendment  to  wipe  out  State  lines  with 
a  dollar  sign.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  concern- 
ing the  position  which  interstate  com- 
merce will  occupy  if  the  committee's 
version  of  the  bill  is  adopted,  and  all 
commerce  comes  to  rest  and  no  longer 
is  in  transit,  and  becomes  subject  to 
Federal  control  and  not  State  control? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  present  defi- 
nition is  approved  today  by  the  Senate, 
it  will  be  a  short  step  to  control  over 
the  man  who  mows  a  lawn,  using  a  lawn- 
mower  made  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Every  working  per- 
son in  the  country— the  bookmaker,  the 
candlestick  maker,  the  shoemaker— will 
be  covered  and  will  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral legislation  unless  he  is  specifically 
exempted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  may  be  specif- 
ically exempted  for  the  time  being.  But 
the  definition  wipes  out  State  lines  and 
substitutes  a  dollar  sign,  so  any  succeed- 
ing Congress  can  fluctuate  the  dollar  fig- 
ure up  or  down,  so  that  a  man  who  does 
not  do  a  million -dollar  volume  may  be 
covered  a  year  later.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced with  the  figure  of  $500,000  a 
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year  and  then  raised  to  $1  million.  It 
can  undulate  like  a  wave.  Furthermore, 
coverage  can  vary  from  year  to  year  in 
the  case  of  any  business,  depending  on 
whether  the  volimie  of  business  exceeds 
or  goes  below  $1  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  bill, 
by  using  the  dollar  criterion  alone  in 
defining  interstate  commerce,  makes  it  a 
simple  matter  to  reduce  the  dollar  fig- 
ures in  a  few  years,  thus  furthering  fed- 
eralizing control. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Was  that  in  the 
committee  report?    I  did  not  see  that 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  that  is  my  own 
statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  statement,  because  any  cover- 
age will  be  within  the  reach  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  Senate 
and  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  Senator's  views. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  tell  me  how  the  bookmaker 
is  covered? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  he  grosses  a 
million  dollars  a  year  in  his  business, 
and  receives  $250,000  worth  of  tips  from 
out  of  the  State,  he  might  be  considered 
to  be  under  the  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  a  facetious 
remark,  but  the  fact  is  that  everybody 
is  covered  unless  exempt;  when  the  ex- 
emption is  possible,  the  strong  are  ex- 
empt, and  the  weak  are  shackled. 

Oh;  the  Senator  is  talking  about  the 
bookmakers  at  the  racetrack. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bookmaker; 
not  the  bookkeeper.  The  bookkeeper 
will  be  covered;  and  all  the  businesses 
will  be,  no  matter  how  legal,  if  their 
books  show  $1  million  a  year  in  gross 
volume.  They  may  not  make  a  net 
profit,  but  if  they  make  a  $1  million  a 
year  gross,  they  will  be  covered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  speak  with 
vanity,  but  when  I  spoke  of  bookmakers, 
my  mind  did  not  descend  to  the  race- 
track. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
2  minutes  to  me  for  a  short  colloquy? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan the  time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  is  the  novel  approach 
rather  than  the  standard  approach.  To 
support  that  statement,  I  may  say  that 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can  cite  one 
law  under  which  his  two-State  proposal 
for  coverage  would  be  upheld.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  cite  one  court  decision 
which  is  based  on  the  coverage  which 
he  proposes  in  his  language. 

The  language  of  the  committee  bill 
has  been  accepted  by  the  courts  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  dollar  limitation.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  committee  lan- 
guage. We  think  there  are  decisions  to 
justify  our  position,  and  we  are  glad  to 
let  the  language  rest  as  it  is  in  our  bill. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee's 
theory  could  not  have  been  tested    be- 
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cause  the  retail  trade  has  been  exempt 
by  specific  provision  of  the  law  up  to 
now.  There  carmot  be  any  test  to  say 
that  this  is  constitutional.  The  Sena- 
tor can  borrow  from  the  Wagner  Act 
and  say  that  something  was  held  by 
the  court  to  affect  interstate  commerce. 
One  couit  case  held  that  a  man  who 
washed  windows  on  a  bank  building  in 
New  York  came  under  the  act  because 
the  bank  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  We  get  some  strange  birds, 
but  I  do  not  presume  to  know  what  the 
court  will  do.  I  say  that  we  have  no 
right  to  say  we  will  do  it  if  the  court 
will  let  us  get  away  with  it.  That  is  not 
the  test  I  think  we  should  apply. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  talking  about 
employees  in  the  retail  trade,  wholly 
covered  by  Federal  law  and  NLRB  regu- 
lations. Those  in  the  retail  trade  are 
covered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  But  that  is  be- 
cause they  affect  interstate  commerce. 
For  example,  goods  which  are  moving  by 
truck  or  by  rail  are  often  stopped  by 
picket  lines.  We  provided  that  under 
$500,000.  they  were  exempt  but  that  did 
not  purport  to  be  a  definition  of  inter- 
state commerce.  The  Senator  knows,  as 
well  as  I  know,  that  there  has  never  been 
a  court  case  that  passed  on  Federal  regu- 
lation of  purely  interstate  retail  trade, 
because  we  have  always  had  the  good 
judgment  and  policy  not  to  attempt  to 
include  them  imder  the  act.  There  will 
be  a  great  case,  some  day,  involving  this 
question.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Supreme  Court  will  rule.  But  I  know 
that  under  the  Constitution,  I  am 
charged  with  voting  only  for  laws  which 
I  believe  conform  to  the  Constitution 
and  do  not  do  violence  to  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  conscious  that 
all  of  us  take  that  position. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Of  course;  and 
each  of  us  must  make  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  his  duty  and  his  responsibility. 
Certainly  I  cannot  quarrel  with  a  Sen- 
ator whose  judgment  is  different  from 
mine. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  have  had  able 
lawyers  pass  on  this  constitutional  ques- 
tion; and  we  do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
which  it  has  been  held  that  a  two-State 
standard  must  be  used. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me'' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK  in  the  chair  K  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  As  I  have  said.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
technically  correct,  because  the  present 
definicion  of  retail  businesses  which  are 
excluded  does  not  refer  merely  to  two- 
State  businesses,  but  states  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  business  is  done  wholly 
within  a  State  and  if  the  minority  is 
done  as  between  the  State  of  residence 
and  other  States — not  only  two,  but 
many — the  business  is  exempt,  whereas 
unless  the  majority  of  the  business  is 
done  within  the  State  lines,  the  business 
is  included  under  the  coverage. 


So  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  is  completely  mis- 
taken when  he  says  this  concept  has 
not  applied  under  present  law  or  under 
present  interpretations  by  the  court. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  technically  correct  is 
that  in  the  prior  law  there  has  been 
no  such  confining  of  the  question  to 
a  two-State  basis,  as  is  proposed  by  this 
amendment.  The  prior  law  has  dis- 
tinguished between  the  State  of  location 
and  other  States  in  general;  and  it 
would  be  completely  incorrect  to  say 
that  the  matter  of  location  and  the 
matter  of  the  amount  of  business  done 
within  the  particular  State  have  not 
been  taken  into  consideration  under 
present  law  and  under  the  interpreta- 
tions of  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  leave  the  record  as  it  is.  in  this 
manner;  I  am  completely  wrong,  but  I 
am  technically  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  a  court  would  have 
much  trouble  in  finding  that  a  business 
that  operates  in  40.  45.  or  50  States  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  But  I 
would  have  vei-y  great  doubt  that  the 
average  court  would  find  that  a  purely 
retail  business  which  chooses  to  operate 
in  only  one  State  is  itself  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  wish 
to  have  more  time? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to  have 
some  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  time 
on  the  bill  yielded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  4  min- 
utes on  the  bill,  in  order  to  permit  the 
colloquy  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  make  a 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  aimendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  because  it  contemplates 
preserving  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  historic  principle  that  the 
Congress  can  deal  only  with  interstate 
matters,  not  with  intrastate  matters. 

I  have  set  forth  six  reasons  for  my 
support  of  the  amendment.  They  are 
as  follows: 

First.  The  State  legislatures  know  bet- 
ter than  the  Congress  what  minimum 
wage  bills  dealing  with  commerce  within 
the  States  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
separate  States. 

Second.  The  bill  now  about  to  be 
passed  is  the  mere  beginning  of  a  com- 
plete federalization  by  way  of  control  of 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  that 
shall  apply  in  practically  everj-  employer 
and  employee  relationship  in  our  coun- 
try. 
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Third.  By  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
its  present  form,  the  constitutional  dis- 
tinction between  intrastate  commerce 
and  interstate  commerce  will  forever  be 
destroyed,  and  there  no  longer  will  be 
existent  in  the  States  the  power  to  deal 
individually  with  conditions  that  apply 
particularly  to  the  States. 

Fourth.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill  by 
using  the  dollar  criteria  alone  in  defin- 
ing interstate  commerce  know  and  in- 
tend that  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  in 
election  years  to  reduce  the  figures,  thus 
furthering  federalized  control. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  un- 
der the  Constitution  has  no  power  over 
intrastate  commerce.  People  least  gov- 
erned are  best  governed,  and  excessive 
centralization  and  federalization  will 
lead  to  an  autocratic  destruction  of  our 
freedoms. 

Sixth.  The  States  are  fully  vested  with 
the  authority  to  pass  legislation  govern- 
ing minimum  wages  in  their  separate 
States;  and  when  economic  facts  justify 
the  enactment  of  minimum  wage  laws 
covering  intrastate  commerce,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  States  will  enact  them. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  50 
State  legislatures  do  not  know  what  is 
good  for  their  people.  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  idea  that  the  U.S.  Congress  pos- 
sesses infallible  judgment,  surpassing 
that  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  that 
therefore  the  U.S.  Congress  knows  what 
ought  to  be  done,  whereas  the  States  do 
not  know. 

Let  me  ask  the  proponents  of  the  bill : 
By  what  process  of  reasoning,  by  what 
magic  wand,  does  the  Congress  say  it 
knows,  and  that  the  States  do  not  know? 
By  what  thinking  can  we  argue  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  States  have  not  acted, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
act. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     I    yield    1    addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  hum- 
bly submit  that  it  is  arrogance  of  the 
worst  type  for  us  to  say  that  50  State 
legislatures,  chosen  by  a  sovereign  peo- 
ple, do  not  know  what  they  are  doing, 
and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  say,  "Only  we  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  knowledge."  I  submit  respect- 
fully to  my  colleagues  that  that  would 
be  the  beginning  of  a  monolithic,  cen- 
tralized, dictatorial  government  which  in 
the  end  would  destroy  the  very  liberties 
under  which  we  have  reached  such  high 
social  and  economic  standards. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
address  myself  to  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  the  debate  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 
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The  opponents  of  the  committee  bill 
suggest  that  the  principal  issue  before 
the  Senate  is  whether  there  will  be  a 
novel,  far-reaching,  and  unconscionable 
extension  of  ihe  Federal  power  into  local 
enterprise. 

In  fact,  this  argument  was  settled  25 
years  ago.  when  the  social  legislation  of 
the  thirties  was  being  debated  and 
passed,  and  was  then  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
Federal  power  under  the  commerce 
clause. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  make  absolutely  clear  at  this  time 
that  an  extension  of  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  employees 
of  retail  or  service  enterprises  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  it  represents  nothing 
more  than  a  choice  of  policy  for  the 
Congress  to  set  a  boundary  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  that  coverage. 

The  pending  bill,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, extends  coverage  to  employees  of 
retail  or  service  enterprises  engaged  in 
commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 

I  repeat  that  phrase,  Mr.  President, 
"or  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce." 

As  a  matter  of  legal  definition,  the  re- 
tail or  service  enterprise: 

First.  Must  be  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce. 

Second.  At  least  $250,000  in  goods 
must  have  been  moved  across  State  lines 
to  the  enterprise  each  year. 

In  other  words.  $250,000  in  goods 
must  come  into  the  enterprise  across 
State  lines,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Third.  The  enterprise  must  have  at 
least  $1  million  in  annual  gross  volume 
of  sales. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  keep  those 
two  criteria  clearly  in  mind.  There  must 
be  $250,000  in  goods  coming  into  an  en- 
terprise which  have  crossed  State  lines. 
There  must  be  SI  million  in  gross  sales. 
And.  finally,  even  if  a  particular  retail 
or  service  establishment  were  located  in 
an  enterprise  which  met  these  criteria,  it 
would  still  not  come  under  the  act  unless 
it  individually  had  an  annual  dollar  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  $250,000  or  more. 

When  the  Wage-Hour  Act  was  origi- 
nally adopted  in  1938.  the  full  reach  of 
the  commerce  claase  was  then  but  par- 
tially unfolded.  This  act  was  the  first 
cautious  step  by  the  Congress  in  a  new 
area  of  legislation.  The  elimination 
from  industries  in  commerce  of  wages 
too  low  to  provide  the  minimum  needs 
for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  health  of 
American  workers.  This  first  venture 
under  the  commerce  clause  was  upheld 
by  the  courts  in  the  case  of  U.S.  against 
Darby,  and  in  numerous  decisions  since 
then. 

But,  at  that  time,  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  recent  determination — Jones  & 
Laughlin  f301  U.S.)  a  1937  case— that 
goods  mined,  processed,  or  manufactured 
prior  to  their  movement  in  commerce 
would  be  regulated.  And  Congress 
therefore  went  no  further.  Congress  in 
1938  decided  to  exempt  the  retail  indus- 


try from  the  Wage-Hour  Act — not  on  the 
basis  that  Congress  did  not  have  juris- 
diction, not  on  the  ba.sis  that  retail  es- 
tablishments were  not  subject  to  juris- 
diction under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution;  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  in  1938.  I  think  this  dis- 
tinction must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  The  question 
is  whether  we  should  extend  the  full  cov- 
erage of  the  act  under  the  commerce 
clause  to  workers  who  are  working  in 
interstate  commerce  and  who  do  not  now 
get  what  is  considered  to  be  a  fair  and 
decent  wage.  That  is  the  issue  before 
the  Senate — not  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion at  all,  because.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit, there  is  no  question  with  regard  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI  is  today  asking  that  we 
supp>ort. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even 
the  narrow  coverage  language  used  in 
1938  was  sufBcient  to  cover  some  em- 
ployees in  retailing,  and  therefore  a 
specific  exemption  from  the  coverage 
provisions  had  to  be  put  into  the  act  to 
exclude  retailing. 

The  hesitancy  of  Congress  to  apply 
the  act  stemmed  from  the  view  of  retail 
and  service  outlets  as  "local  busmess." 
True,  many  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments remain  small  business  units  that 
affect  the  local  community  only,  and 
such  business  would  be  exempt  from 
coverage  under  the  provision  in  the 
pending  bill. 

But.  it  is  the  new  type  of  retail  enter- 
prise which  our  Nation's  ever-growing 
mercantile  system  has  produced  that 
this  bill  is  designed  to  cover.  It  is  to 
protect  those  employees  working  in 
establishments,  clearly  within  the 
gambit  of  the  commerce  clause,  that  we 
say  it  is  now  our  policy  to  protect. 

The  large  department  store,  the  chain- 
store,  the  supermarket,  whether  oper- 
ated in  a  single  State  or  in  several  States, 
have  replaced  and  supplemented  local 
"comer"  shops;  and  the  trend  toward 
this  modem  type  of  retail  distribution 
continues.  Although  such  outlets  may 
serve  a  limited  area,  they  are  often  not 
controlled  with  the  local  community,  not 
locally  financed,  and  do  not  maintain  a 
locally  determined  personnel,  manage- 
rial, and  purchasing  policy.  They  sell 
nationally  advertised  products  and  take 
part  in  nationally  inspired  promotion 
programs. 

It  has  now  become  clear  that  the 
commerce  clause  includes  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  following  their  crossing  of 
a  State  line,  and  is  as  significant  to  their 
flow  in  commerce  as  is  the  movement  of 
these  goods  prior  to  their  crossing  of  the 
State  line. 

To  put  it  differently:  Though  the 
present  act  extends  to  a  whole  complex 
of  activities  which  precede  commerce, 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  many  other 
activities  which  follow  commerce  and 
which  are  of  equally  vital  concem  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Nation. 

While  Congress  up  to  now  chose  not 
to  apply  the  Wage-Hour  Act  to  retail 
enterprises,  it  has  shown  no  reluctance 
whatever    to    include   such    enterprises 
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within   the   coverage   of  other  Federal 
statutes. 

I  make  this  plea  for  legislative  con- 
sistency today.  I  make  the  plea  that 
it  is  just  as  important  to  protect  workers 
under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  as  it  is  to 
protect  employers  and  employees  from 
unfair  labor  practices  under  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act. 

The  most  useful  example  of  coverage 
under  other  Federal  statutes  is  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  since  it,  like 
the   Wage-Hour    Act.    regulates    condi- 
tions governing  labor.    Fair  labor  prac- 
tices compared  to  fair  labor  standards. 
The    whole   jurisdiction    of    Congress 
over  labor  relations  flows  from  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   If  that  clause  were  not  in  the 
Constitution,    the    Congress    would    be 
without  jurisdiction  over  labor  problems. 
Two  cases  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations    Act   in    which    the    Supreme 
Court  has  approved  the  assertion  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  retail  concerns  are 
the    following;     First.    Meatcutters    v. 
Fairlawn   (353   U.S.  20",  a    1957  case — 
which  is  the  case  I  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  Senate  last  year,  when  I 
also   opposed    the   amendment   at   that 
time — involving  three  retail  meat  mar- 
kets, all  of  whose  sales  were  made  within 
the  State,  but  whose  annual  out-of -State 
purchases    totaled    slightly   more    than 
$100,000    out    of    gross    purchases    of 
$900,000;  second.  San  Diego  Unions  v. 
Carmon    (353    U.S.    26)— another    1957 
case — where  the  impact  on  commerce  of 
two  retail  lumber  yards  resulted  from 
the  purchase  of  $250,000  worth  of  out- 
of -State  material  for  resale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  have  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  5  more  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  NLRB  v. 
Surburban  Lumber  Company  (121  F.  2d 
829  (1941)),  involved  a  retail  lumber 
dealer.  99  percent  of  whose  sales  were 
intrastate,  but  who  purchased  about 
$150,000  worth  of  lumber  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  dismissing  the 
appeal  in  this  case,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit  stated: 

Out  courte  have  been  addresfied  by  the 
constant  contention  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  lacka  Jurisdiction.  This  Is 
the  more  remarkable  In  view  of  Its  complete 
lack  of  success.  Locusts  destroy  but  app>eals 
against  regulaUon  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  of  business  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  Intrastate  are  harmless  Insects 
indeed.  (We  know  of  only  one  case  In  which 
any  court  has  dismissed  the  Board's  petition 
for  that  reason.  There  the  business  sought 
to  be  controlled  was  a  California  gold  mining 
company  and  the  only  interstate  elements 
were  the  purchase  of  supplies  manufactured 
outside  the  State  and  the  shipment  of  some 
gold  to  a  mint  in  Colorado.) 

Exactly  2  years  ago  in  this  very  Cham- 
ber, the  Senate  considered  very  substan- 
tial amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  We  heard  strongly  held 
views  that  certain  powerful  unioris  were 
conducting  blackmail  picketing  against 
small    employers — and    many    of    the 
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examples  cited  were  meatmarkets,  de- 
partment stores,  and  hardware  mer- 
chants. Nobody  on  this  floor  suggested 
that  regulation  of  such  conduct  was  an 
unconstitutional  extension  of  Federal 
power.  Indeed,  we  said,  in  effect,  that 
the  Board  might  not  even  exercise  its 
discretion  to  refuse  jurisdiction  over  an 
unfair  labor  practice  which  affected  a 
retail  store  having  annual  gross  sales 
of  $500,000. 

We  told  the  Board  it  had  to  take  these 
cases  and  that  it  could  not  refuse  them. 
Today  we  are  arguing  about  a  boundary 
line  of  $1  million — twice  the  figure  of  2 
years  ago. 

Where  were  the  cries  2  years  ago  about 
attaching  a  dollar  sign  to  the  Constitu- 
tion? Where  were  the  qualms  of  con- 
science about  Federal  power  regulating 
employee  activity? 

What  is  the  significance  of  what  I 
have  said  here  today?  Clearly  there  is 
no  constitutional  reason  for  continuing 
the  exclusion  of  retail  enterprises  which 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  even 
though  they  sell  their  goods  wholly 
within  one  State.  Congress  itself  has 
demonstrated  its  own  rejection  of  this 
principle  and  it  has  been  universally  up- 
held by  the  courts.  The  retail  industry 
has  itself  developed  into  a  nationwide 
system  of  distribution.  Nothing  is  left 
then  but  a  matter  of  policy — a  matter 
for  the  exercise  of  the  congressional  will. 
It  is  this  context — one  of  choice  for 
the  Congress — which  presents  us  with  a 
choice  betweeii  the  committee  bill  and 
that  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  will  draw^ 
a  boundary  between  large  enterprises 
and  small  ones,  and  I  am  against  a  bill 
which  will  discriminate  against  a  small 
chain  in  favor  of  a  large  department 
store  because  the  former  has  stores  in 
two  States  and  the  latter  does  not.  Both 
do  business  interstate — yes.  even  with 
foreign  countries. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  bring  within  the  Wage-Hour 
Act's  coverage  only  those  enterprises 
whose  operations  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  commerce. 

I  believe  that  a  minimum  of  $250,000 
goods  from  out  of  the  State  and  a  SI  mil- 
lion sales  test  represents  a  policy  deter- 
mination by  the  Congress  which  is  mod- 
erate and  practical.  This  is  the 
approach  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  legal  memorandum  in  sup- 
port of  my  views,  in  which  I  discuss  case 
after  case  dealing  with  the  major  prem- 
ises I  have  laid  down  in  my  brief  sjjeech, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legal  and  Constttutional  Implications  of 
THE  Bill  Repohted  by  the  Senate  Labor 

COMMrTTEE  and  THE  MONRONET  AMEND- 
MENT AS  They  Wottld  Arrscr  Coverage 
Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

provisions  involved 
Pertinent  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment  in  the  committee  bill  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  are  contained  In  section 
3(s)  which  would  be  added  to  the  act  by  the 


bill.  The  section  defines  "Enterprise  '  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  "  to  mean — 

•Any  of  the  following  In  the  activities  of 
which  employees  are  so  engaged.  Including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person : 

"(1)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  retail  or  service  establishments  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  en- 
terprise Is  not  less  than  tl  million,  exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated,  and  If  such  enterprise  pur- 
chases or  receives  goods  for  resale  that  move 
or  have  moved  across  State  lines  (not  In  de- 
liveries from  the  selling  establishment) 
which  amount  In  total  annual  volume  to 
$250,000  or  more;  >  * 

■(2i  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  establishments  engaged  In  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics 
If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $1  mlUlon,  exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes  at  the  reUll  level  which 
are  separately  stated; 

"(3)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  operating  a  street, 
suburban,  or  interurban  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier; 

"(4)  any  establishment  of  any  such  en- 
terprise, except  establishments  and  enter- 
prises referred  to  In  other  paragraphs  of  this 
sub.sectlon,  which  has  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  If  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  less  than 
$1,000,000; 

■■(5)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction, or  lx)th.  If  the  annual  gross  vol- 
ume from  the  business  of  such  enterprise 
Is  not  less  than  $250,000; 

■■(6)  any  gasoline  service  establishment  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
establishment  Is  not  less  than  $260,000  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which 
are  6ei>arately  stated." 

A  proviso  to  this  definition  Insures  that 
the  so-called  "mom  and  pop"  stores  will  not 
be  considered  to  be,  or  to  be  i>art  of,  an 
enterprise  within  the  meaning  of  the  def- 
inition. 

The  effect  of  the  Monroney  amendment 
would  be  to  limit  most  of  the  quoted  pro- 
visions In  section  3(a)  of  the  committee  bill 
so  that  they  would  apply  only  to  enterprises 
operating  establishments  in  two  or  more 
States. 

ISSUES  involved 
The  issues  presented  are : 
( 1 )  Do  the  new  coverage  provisions  in  the 
committee  bill  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  retail  or  service  enterprises  go  beyond 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce;  and 


•  Enterprise  Is  defined  In  the  committee 
bill  as  meaning  related  activities  performed 
by  any  person  for  a  common  business  pur- 
pose. It  would  include  all  such  activities 
whether  performed  In  one  or  more  establish- 
ments or  by  one  or  more  corporate  or  other 
organizational  units.  However,  local  retail 
or  service  establishments  which  are  under 
Independent  ownership  and  control  would 
not  be  considered  other  than  separate  enter- 
prises simply  because  they  have  franchise, 
licensing,  exclusive  dealership  or  group  pur- 
chasing arrangement*. 

'  Even  though  a  particular  establishment 
Is  part  of  an  enterprise  which  comes  under 
the  coverage  provisions  of  the  bill,  an 
amendment  to  section  1S(b)  (3)  of  the  act 
would  provide  a  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time exemption  for  such  establishment  if  It 
does  not  Itself  have  gross  annual  sales  of  at 
least  $260,000. 
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(2)  Does  the  proposed  Monroney  am 'nd- 
ment  to  the  bill  provide  a  basis  for  ex- 
panding the  act's  coverage  which  U  more 
consonant  with  well  established  principles 
with  regard  to  exercising  the  Federal  com- 
merce power. 

ACT'S  PRESENT  BASIS  OF  COVERAGE 

The  application  of  the  present  act  la  re- 
stricted to  those  particular  employees  who 
are  'engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce"  as  those  terms 
are  broadly  defined  In  section  3  of  the  act. 
provided  they  do  not  come  within  one  of 
the  exemptions  in  the  act. 

"Produced"  Is  defined  In  section  3(J)  to 
Include  manufacturing,  mining,  and  all  of 
the  usual  operations  which  the  term  ordi- 
narily suggests.  The  definition  also  includes 
'"any  closely  related  process  or  occupation 
directly  essential  to  the  production."  which 
Is  effective  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  the 
act  to  employees  not  personally  engaged 
in  production,  such  as  clerical,  maintenance. 
and  custodial  workers,'  and  the  employees 
of  Independent  contractors  supplying  essen- 
tial services  to  the  producer,  such  as  tools. 
dies,  water,  and  electric  power  he  uses  In 
production.' 

Section  3(1)  defines  "goods"  broadly  to 
include  "any  part  or  ingredient  thereof,"  so 
that  even  a  producer  who  distributes  his 
product  locally  must  comply  with  the  act 
if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  It 
is  regularly  used  as  parts  or  Ingredients  of 
other  goods  proc'uced  for  Interstate  ship- 
ment."^ The  definition  also  extends  to  "ar- 
ticles or  subjects  of  commerce  of  any  char- 
acter" so  as  to  Include  the  Western  Union 
Co.'s  production  of  telegrams.*  and  the 
Issuance  of  bonds,  stocks,  and  the  like." 

Section  3(b)  defines  "commerce"  to  In- 
clude Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  In  the 
constitutional  sense,  so  that  it  extends  to 
the  farthest  reaches  of  such  commerce, 
bringing  within  the  basic  coverage  of  the 
act  all  employees  In  It  or  so  clearly  related 
to  It  as  to  be.  In  legal  contemplation,  a  part 
of  it.'  This  includes  not  only  the  employees 
Who  move  the  goods,  but  also  those  who 
write  the  letters  and  keep  the  books  re- 
lating to  the  Interstate  movement,'  and 
those  who  maintain  the  Instrumentalities 
by  which  the  commerce  Is  carried  on.'" 

In  keeping  with  these  broad  statutory  def- 
initions of  the  coverage  language  used  in  the 


•  House  managers  report.  95  Congressional 
Record  14928.  14929;  majority  of  Senate 
conference.  95  Congressional  Record 
14874.  14875:  Union  National  Bank  v.  Durkin 
207  F.  2d  848  (CA.  8.  1953).  Mitchell  v. 
Realty.  211  F.  2d  198  (CA.  2.  1954).  certiorari 
denied.  348  US    823    (1954). 

•  House  managers  report.  95  Congressional 
Record  14929;  m.^Jorlty  of  Senate  conference. 
95  Congressional  Record  14875;  Mitchell  v. 
Mercer  Water  Co..  208  F.  2d  900  (CA.  3.  1953) . 

»  Tobin  V  Colery  City  Printing  Co..  197  P 
2d  228  (C  A.  5.  19521. 

•  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Lanroot 
323  U.S.  490  (1945):  the  hoMlng  that  West- 
ern Union  might  employ  oppressive  child 
labor  because  it  was  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce  rather  than  production  therefor 
Is  no  longer  the  law  In  view  of  section  12(c) 
supplied  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1949. 

•  Union   National    Bank   v.    Darkin,   supra. 

•  Overstreet  v.  North  Shore  Corp.,  318  UJS. 
125  (1943);  Pedersen  v.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald 
Construction  Co,  318  U.S.  740  (1945);  Afc- 
Leod  V.  Threlkeld,  319  U.S.  491  (1943);  Wall- 
ing V.  Jacksonville  Paper  Co.,  317  U.S.  564. 

•  Walling  v.  Jacksonville  Paper  Co.,  128  F. 
2d  395  (CA.  5.  1942).  affirmed  on  this  point. 
317  U.S.  564  (1943). 

>«  Overstreet  v.  North  Shore  Corp.,  rupra; 
Pedersen  v.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  Construction  Co., 
supra. 


present  act,  the  cctirts  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  this  language  should 
receive  a  liberal  Interpretation  consonant 
with  the  definitions,  with  the  purpose  of  the 
act.  and  with  Its  character  as  remedial  and 
humanitarian  legislation."  Thus,  the  un- 
defined word  "for"  in  the  phrase  "produc- 
tion for  commerce"  has  not  been  restricted 
to  production  for  shipment  in  commerce, 
but  has  been  applied  to  bring  within  the 
protec'.lon  of  the  act  production  for  local 
use  In  facilitating  Interstate  commerce  In 
other  goods,  such  as  the  production  of  rock 
and  paving  material  for  local  use  by  others 
In  maintaining  river  revetments,  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  airport  runways  used  In  the  in- 
terstate movement  of  other  goods."  Sim- 
ilarly, the  phrase  as  a  whole  has  been  applied 
to  cover  all  of  the  production  of  goods  for 
a  stockpile,  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
which  Is  regularly  selected  for  Intersute 
shipment."  and  to  cover  all  of  an  employees 
hours  of  work  In  a  workweek  If  any  substan- 
tial part  of  It  Is  covered  work." 

CONSTrrUTIONALITT  OF  BASIS  OF  COVERAGE  PRO- 
POSED  IN    THE   COMMITTEE   BILL 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  tlie  commerce 
power,  to  extend  the  act's  coverage  on  the 
basis  i)rovlded  In  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  Is  abundantly 
clear. 

Present  basis  of  coverage  does  not  reach 
many  vital  activities  within  scope  of  Federal 
commerce  power. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  application  of 
the  present  act  to  employees  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce has  been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiut."  The  Court  has  also  emphasized  In 
numerous  cases  under  the  act  that  the  Con- 
gre-'s  In  providing  this  coverage  stopped  con- 
siderably short  of  the  full  reach  of  Its  con- 
stitutional power  under  the  commerce 
clause.'*  Though  the  present  act  extends  to 
a  whole  complex  of  activities  which  precede 
commerce,  it  does  not  extend  to  the  many 
other  activities  which  follow  commerce,  and 
which  are  of  equally  vital  concern  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Nation. 

The  operations  of  large  retail  enterprises 
which  would  be  made  subject  to  the  act  by 
the  committee  bill  come  within  this  latter 
category  of  activities.  Under  the  act's  pres- 
ent basis  of  coverage,  the  relation  between 
the  production  of  goods,  before  any  move- 
ment Is  begun,  and  their  subsequent  move- 
ment In  commerce,  is  recognized  as  an 
appropriate  basis  for  Federal  regulation  au- 
thorized by  the  commerce  clause.  How- 
ever, the  relation  between  Interstate  com- 
merce and  distribution  to  the  consumer  of 
these  8ji.me  goods  is  Ignored.  The  effect  on 
conmierce  of  labor  conditions  In  production 
of  the  article  which  subsequently  moves  in 
commerce  Is  recognized,  though  the  effect  on 
commerce  of  labor  conditions  In  the  dLstrlbu- 
tlon  of  the  article  Is  not.  The  obvious 
economic  fact  that  demand  for  a  product 
causes    Its    interstate    movement    quite    as 


"  Phillips,  Inc.  v.  Walling,  324  U.S.  490 
(1945);  U.S.  Cartridge  Co.  v.  Powell,  339  U.S. 
497  (1950);  Roland  Electrical  Co.  v.  Walling 
326  U.S.  657  (1946). 

"  Alstate  Construction  Co.  v.  Durkin,  345 
U.S.  13  (1953);  Thomas  v.  Nempt  Bros'  345 
U.S.  19   (1953). 

"  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100 
(1941);  Mabee  v.  White  Plains  Pub.  Co  327 
U.S.  178  (1946). 

»  Walling  v.  Jacksonville  Paper  Co.,  supra. 

"  United  States  v.  Darby,  supra. 

"  Kirschbaum  v.  Walling,  316  U.S.  517 
(1942);  Higgins  v.  Carr  Bros.,  317  U.S.  572 
(1943):  Walling  v.  Jacksonville  Paper  Co., 
supra:  MitcheU  v.  Zachary  Co.,  362  U.S  310 
(1960). 


surely  as  does  production,  \»  not  recognized 
in  the  present  act. 

Similarly,  the  present  act.  adopting  as  Its 
standard  for  basic  coverage,  the  relation- 
ship between  each  Individual  employee's 
work  and  Interstate  commerce  or  production 
denies  protection  to  other  employees  with- 
out regard  to  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  and 
industries  in  which  they  are  employed  are 
substantially  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.  Because 
of  this  approach  to  coverage,  the  act  pres- 
ently does  not  extend  to  large  areas  of  em- 
ployment which  Congress  could  appropriately 
regulate  and  which  also  come  within  the 
broad  purpose  of  the  act. 

Use  of  "enterprise "  basis  for  extended 
coverage  Is  sound. 

The  new  basis  of  coverage  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill  under  which  all  employees 
of  an  enterprise  "engaged  in  commerce  or 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce"  will 
be  covered  Is  realistic  In  concept  and  prac- 
tical, yet  moderate.  In  Its  approach. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  act's  protection  to  all  em- 
ployees of  an  enterprise  as  is  proposed  in 
this  bill.  Tliat  the  activities  of  employees 
of  an  enterprise  may  determine  whether  or 
not  it  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  was  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Klrschbaum 
case  when  It  held  that  "to  the  extent  that 
his  employees  are  'engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,' 
the  employer  Is  so  engaged."  >■  As  previously 
noted,  the  bill  requires  that  the  enterprise 
have  employees  engaged  In  commerce  or  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.  "Includ- 
ing employees  h.nndllng.  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person." 
In  addition,  such  enterprise  must  purchase 
or  receive  goods  for  resale  that  move  or  have 
moved  across  State  lines  (not  in  deliveries 
from  the  selling  establishment)  which 
amount  in  total  annual  %-olume  to  $250,000 
or  more.  Thus,  these  provisions  Insure  the 
Interstate  character  of  enterprises  qualify- 
ing for  coverage. 

Retailing  and   other   businesses  covered   by 

the    committee    bill    need    not    be    multi- 

stcte  operation   to  come   within  scope  of 

Federal  commerce  power 

It  has  long  been  settled  by  the  S-upreme 
Court  that  "the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late Interstate  commerce  extends  to  the 
regulation  through  legislative  action  of  ac- 
tivities Intrastate  which  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  the  commerce  or  the  exercise  of  the 
congressional  power  over  It."  " 

It  Is  equally  settled  that  the  question  of 
whether  "the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  af- 
fects commerce  among  the  States  Is  a  matter 
of  practical  judgment."  and  that  the  "exer- 
cise of  this  practical  Judgment  the  Constitu- 
tion entrusts  primarily  and  very  largely  to 
the  Congress." '» 

Under  these  principles,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  practical  Judgment  by  the  Con- 
gress that  the  retail  and  other  enterprises 
covered  by  the  bill  have  a  substantial  Impact 
on  commerce  would  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 

The  congressional  findings  In  section  2  of 
the  present  act  state  that  "the  existence,  in 
industries  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  of  labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers"  among  other  things  "burdens 
commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com- 
merce" and  "leads  to  labor  disputes  burden- 
ing and  obstructing  commerce  and  the  free 

"  Kirschbaum   v.   Walling,  supra. 
"  United    States   v.    Darby,   supra. 
»  Polish  National  Alliance  ▼.  NZ  R  B    333 
U.S.  643,  660  (1944). 
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flow  of  goods  In  cc-mmerce"  as  well  as  "Inter- 
feres with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing 
of  goods  in  commerce." 

That  the  retailing,  laundry,  construction, 
and  other  Industries  affected  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  are  Industries  engaged  In  com- 
merce to  which  these  flndlngs  are  applicable 
should  be  beyond  question.  With  respect  to 
retailing,  for  example,  It  Is  upon  the  sales 
made  and  the  orders  placed  by  the  enter- 
prises In  this  Industry  that  the  production 
for  commerce  and  the  continuing  flow  across 
State  lines  of  conKumer  goods  depends.  The 
retrill  sales  of  goods  by  our  large  enterprises 
do  not  Involve  a  purely  local  activity. 
Rather,  they  represent  the  terminal  activity 
of  n  complex  and  huge  interstate  distribu- 
tion and  movement  of  goods  to  the  idtlmate 
consumer  Such  local  coloration  has  been 
overemphasized  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  rela- 
tion of  retailing  to  Interstate  commerce,  and 
desirable  or  necessary  regulation.  As  stated 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  act  during  the  86th  Congre.«=s;  =>> 

"Retailing  can  be  considered  as  local  in 
character  only  If  it  Is  viewed  from  a  narrow 
technical  approach  limited  to  the  fact  that 
sales  of  an  Individual  store  are  generally 
restricted  to  a  given  locality.  But  a  realistic 
approach  must  a:.so  consider  the  origin  of 
the  goods  and  the  structure  of  retailing  used 
to  sell  the  goods.  There  Is  nothing  local 
about  retailing  which  purchases  goods  from 
various  States  of  the  Union  and  from  foreign 
markets." 

A  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives also  stared:  " 

"Retailing  today  is  no  longer  essentially 
local  in  nature.  It  has  become  a  vital  and 
indeed  Indispensable  part  of  the  interstate 
stream  of  commerce  through  which  flows 
the  huge  volume  of  consumer  goods  pro- 
duced, shipped,  and  distributed  to  meet 
the  Individual  and  family  demands  of  our 
Nation's  population.  The  efficiency  with 
which  the  country's  retail  enterprises  per- 
form their  function  of  getting  these  goods 
to  consumers  directly  affects  the  vitality 
and  growth  of  these  segments  of  American 
industry  which  produce,  handle,  and  trans- 
port through  the  arteries  of  Interstate  com- 
merce from  every  corner  of  the  land  the 
commodities  which  supply  our  citizens  in  all 
the  50  States." 

The  exercise  of  Federal  authority  under 
the  commerce  clause  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment in  retailing  and  with  respect  to 
goods  which  have  moved  across  State  lines 
and  are  held  for  local  disposition  Is  not 
novel.  Prior  to  the  so-called  "no-man's 
land"  amendment  to  the  National  Labor 
Relatlons  Act,  male  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  re- 
peatedly held  to  provide  exclusive  proce- 
dures, and  to  bar  State  action,  with  respect 
to  labor  relations  problems  of  retailers  han- 
dling goods  that  had  moved  across  State 
lines,  even  though  all  or  most  of  their  siiles 
were   within    the    State    of    location."     The 


*S.  Rept.  1744,  p.  15. 

*  H.  Rept.  75,  87th  Cong  .  p    8. 

*=Se€  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America  v.  Fair- 
lawn  Meats.  Inc.,  ,'}63  U.S.  20  (1957)  (three 
retail  meat  markets,  all  of  whose  sales  were 
Intrastate,  but  whose  annual  out-of-State 
purchases  totaled  slightly  more  than  »100,- 
000  out  of  gross  purchase  of  $900,000);  San 
Diego  Building  Trades  Council  v.  Garson. 
353  U.S.  26  (1957)  (two  retail  lumber  yards 
whose  out-of-state  pxirchases  totaled  1250,- 
000).  See  also  liowaU  Chevrolet  Co.  v. 
N.L.RB.,  346  U.S.  482  (1953)  (retail  auto- 
mobile dealer  purchasing  from  local  ware- 
house of  General  Motors  autos  and  parts 
manufactured  out  of  State). 


constitutional  power  of  Congress  under  the 
commerce  clause  to  exercise  authority  with 
respect  to  "articles  that  have  completed 
an  Interstate  shipment  and  are  being  held 
for  futxire  sales  in  purely  local  cm-  interstate 
commerce"  Is  also  settled.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Sullivan,^  a 
druggist  was  convicted  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  labelling  requirements  for  sul- 
fathlasole  which  was  sold  to  customers  after 
it  had  moved  In  commerce.  A  recent  exer- 
cise by  the  Congress  of  this  authority  is 
the  legislation  (Public  Law  85-506)  requiring 
certain  Information  for  prospective  pur- 
chasers to  be  kept  posted  on  new  automobiles 
prior  to  their  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
and  providing  penalties  for  any  willful  re- 
moval or  B Iteration  of  the  label  containing 
the  required   Information. 

Use  of  $1  million  sales  test  in  establishing 
coverage  is  constitutional. 

By  limiting  coverage  to  retail  enterprises 
having  a  gross  annual  sales  volume  of  at  least 
$1  million.*'  The  committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide even  greater  assurance  that  only  enter- 
prises with  substantial  impact  upon  com- 
merce would  be  reached  than  did  the  enact- 
ment by  the  last  Congress  of  legislation  un- 
der which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  may  not  decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
in  the  case  of  a  retail  enterprifee  having  an- 
nual gross  sales  of  $500,000  or  more.^-  When 
the  Board  adopted  the  $500,000  figure  for  its 
Jurisdictional  standard  in  such  cases,  it  de- 
termined that  this  would  "reasonably  in- 
sure that  Jurisdiction  will  be  asserted  over 
all  labor  disputes  Involving  retail  enterprises 
which  tend  to  exert  a  pronounced  impact 
upon  commerce."  -■"  The  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-257  Indicates  that  the  8Gth  Con- 
gress also  concluded  that  retail  enterprises 
with  this  volume  of  business  have  sufficient 
Impact  upon  commerce  to  Justify  a  continu- 
ance of  conclusively  Federal  regulation  of 
labor-m.Tnagement  relations.  It  would  obvi- 
ously be  fatuous  now  to  assert  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  an  adminis- 
trative agency,  may  lawfully  prescribe  juris- 
dictional standards  on  a  volume-of-buslness 
basis,  but  that  such  authority  is  constitu- 
tionally denied  the  Congress. 

The  million-dollar  limitation  undoubtedly 
provides  a  coverage  which  falls  far  short 
of  exercising  the  constitutional  power  to 
its  fullest  extent.  It  is  now  well  settled 
by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
constitutional  power  extends  to  activities 
affecting  interstate  commerce  In  any 
amount  or  volume  not  so  minimal  and 
sporadic  as  to  Invoke  the  legal  doctrine  of 
de  minimis  non  curat  lex.  As  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  a  case  Involving  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  "The  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
is  plenary  and  extends  to  all  such  commerce 
be  It  great  or  small,"  since  "commerce  may 
be  affected  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  In  proportion  to  Its  volume, 
whether  It  be  great  or  small."  " 

Thus  In  Guso  v.  Utah  Labor  Relations 
Board."*  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  manu- 
facturing operations  involving  the  inflow 
from  out-of-state  sources  of  less  than  $50,- 


*»332   US    689    (1948). 

»•  As  noted  In  footnote  la  supra,  an  In- 
dividual establishment  having  gross  annual 
sales  of  less  than  $230,000  would  be  exempt 
from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  regardless  of  the  volume 
of  sales  of  the  enterprise  of  which  it  Is  a 
part. 

»=•  Public  Law  86-257,  sec.  701. 

"Carolina  Supplies  and  Cement  Co.,  122 
NLRB  88.  90  (1958). 

"  NLRB  V.  Fainblatt.  306  UB.  601.  eoe-«07 
(1939) ;  see  also  NLRB  v.  Denver  Bldg.  Coun- 
cil. 341  U.S.  675.  684-685  (1951).  Carpenters 
Union  v.  NLRB,  341   U.S.  707   (1951). 

"353  U.S.   1    (1967). 


000  of  supplies  stifflclently  affected  Inter- 
state commerce  to  invoke  coverage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  to  oust 
State  Jurisdiction  even  though  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  declined  to  as- 
sert Jurisdiction.  And  In  N  L  R  B.  v.  Stol- 
ler."  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
held  applicable  to  a  local  drvcleaner  who 
purchased  $12,000  worth  of  supplies  from 
out.<Jde  the  State,  the  court  holding  that 
that  amount  "was  not  so  insignificant  as 
to  come  within  the  rule  de  minlmU  non 
curat  lex." 

The  Impact  on  Interstate  commerce  of  a 
retell  enterprise  having  gross  sales  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more  a  year  will  be  more, 
rather  than  less,  than  that  of  those  retail 
enterprises  now  covered  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  which  have  annual  gross 
sales  of  only  half  a  million  dollars.  Since 
the  Congress  and  the  courts  have  approved 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  coverage  as 
a  proper  exercise  of  Federal  authority  under 
the  commerce  power,  there  is  no  question 
that  this  moderate  exercise  of  congressional 
power  in  the  committee  bill  would  be  up- 
held as  constitutional. 

MONRONET     AMENDMENT     WOULD     IMPEDE,     NOT 
PROTECT,     INTERSTATE     COMMERCE 

The  Monroney  amendment  would  not  pro- 
tect the  limits  of  the  congressional  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  Rather. 
It  constitutes  an  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory limitation  on  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
It  is  based  on  the  unrealistic  assumption 
that  If  a  business  happens  to  be  operated 
at  more  than  one  location  and  one  of  those 
locations  fortuitously  Is  located  across  a 
State  line,  then  It  Is  necessarily  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce.  The  impact  of  the 
business  on  commerce  would  be  immaterial 
and  competing  businesses  of  much  greater 
magnitude  would  be  excluded  from  the 
act's  coverage  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
location. 

As  stated  in  the  "Finding  and  Declaration 
of  Policy"  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
among  the  conditions  It  seeks  to  eliminate 
are  those  which  burden  commerce  and  the 
free  fiow  of  goods  in  commerce.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  such  purpose  to  in- 
corporate provisions  In  the  act  which  would 
inhibit  businessmen  in  expanding  their 
operations  into  more  than  one  State.  This, 
however,  is  the  precise  effect  the  Monroney 
amendment  would  have.  So  long  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  confined  Its  activities  to  a 
single  State,  It  could  remain  outside  the 
scope  of  Feieral  wage  and  hour  regulation. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  established  a  branch 
or  other  unit  In  another  State  it  would  Im- 
mediately bring  Itself  within  the  scope  of 
Federal  wage  and  hour  standards.  Under 
these  clrctimstances,  business  enterprises 
could  be  expected  to  refrain  from  opening 
up  branch  establishments  In  other  States 
or  to  delay  doing  so  longer  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case.  This  could  have  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  and  discriminatory 
effects  In  large  metropolitan  areas  which 
are  located  near  Interstate  boundary  lines. 
Such  an  Inhibitory  effect  on  normal  busi- 
ness growth  and  expansion  would  "burden 
commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  In 
commerce"  In  a  very  real  sense. 

While  the  act  now  establishes  Its  coverage 
only  on  the  activities  of  the  Individual  em- 
ployee. It  does  not  restrict  Its  coverage  to 
those  workers  who  are  employed  by  em- 
ployers who  have  establishments  in  two 
or  more  States.  The  effect  of  the  Monroney 
amendment  would  be  to  declare  that  for 
an  employee  basis  of  coverage  emplojmaent 
In  a  multlstate  operation  is  not  necessary 
but  for  coverage  on  an  enterprise  basis  it 
is.     Obviously  this  would  be  an  Inconsistent 


-207  F.   2d   305    (CA.    9.   1953)    certiorari 
denied,  347  U.S.  919  (1964). 
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exercise    of    the    commerce    power    which    is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare considered  and  rejected  as  a  test  of 
Interstate  commerce  the  operation  of  an 
enterprise  of  establishments  located  In  more 
than  one  State  The  locale  of  the  establlsh- 
menu.  whether  In  one  or  In  more  than  one 
State,  was  found  by  the  committee  to  have 
little  or  no  relation  In  and  of  Itself  to  the 
Involvement  of  the  enterprise  In  Interstate 
commerce  There  are  many  enterprises, 
both  Individual  and  chain,  which  operate 
In  only  one  State  but  which  do  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  business  and 
buy  and  sell  huge  quantities  of  go<Jtls 
brought  into  the  State  from  many  other 
States  and  foreign  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  small  local  enterprises  In  metro- 
politan areas  near  State  lines  operate  estab- 
lishments In  more  than  one  State.  Simi- 
larly, there  are  many  businessmen  who 
operate  stores  which  are  predominantly 
local  In  widely  separate  areas  In  different 
States,  whose  Involvement  In  Interstate 
commerce  is  minimal  compared  with  that  of 
the  much  larger  enterprises  which  happen 
to  operate  within  the  confines  of  a  single 
State. 

Thus,  the  4,800  retail  establishments 
which  In  1958  the  Census  of  Business  found 
had  annual  sales  of  $1  million  or  more  but 
which  operated  in  only  one  State  would  be 
excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  act  by 
the  Monroney  amendment.  In  retailing 
alone,  some  1  million  employees  would  be 
denied  the  acfs  protection  by  this  provi- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  200 
retail  companies  which  operated  five  to  nine 
establishments  in  two  or  more  States  and 
had  annual  sales  of  less  than  $500,000  would 
be  covered.  Such  unequal  and  unfair  treat- 
ment Is  not  based  on  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  application  of  the  commerce 
clause.  Rather,  It  Is  based  on  an  Irrelevant 
and  Immaterial  factor  which  has  never  been 
considered  a  proper  basis  for  applying  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  principle  of  multistate  operation  as 
an  essential  element  In  determining  wage- 
and-hour  coverage  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable  from  a  legal,  constitutional  or 
economic  standpoint. 

It  is  completely  Inconsistent  with  a  long 
line  of  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
interpreting    the    commerce    clause    of    the 
Constitution.      The    Court    has    never    held 
that  a  business  enterprise  must  have  estab- 
lishments In  two  or  more  States  In  order  to 
be  subject  to  Federal  regulation  under  the 
commerce    clause.      The    question    in    every 
ca*e.  according  to  the  Court.  Is  whether  or 
not  the  enterprise  business  Is  such  that  It 
substantia. ly  affects  commerce  or  that  such 
business  constitutes  commerce  Itself  or  pro- 
duction nt  goods  for  commerce.     See  Amal- 
gamated   Meat    Cutters    v.    Fairlawn    Meats 
Inc  .  supra.    Hotel  Employees  v.  Sak  Bnter- 
prises.  358  US    270.  and  Hotel  Employees  v 
Leedom.    358    U.S.    99;    Baltimore    Transit    v. 
NLRB,   certiorari   denied,   321    U.S.   795,    and 
numerous  other  decisions  of  the  Court.' 

The  Monroney  amendment   is  also  Incon- 
sistent with  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress,   while,    on   the   other   hand,   the  com- 
mittee bill  is  completely  consistent  with  such 
legislation.       For     example,     the     National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment   Reporting    and    Disclosure    Act    apply 
our    basic    Federal    labor    relations    statutes 
to  employees  of  employers  engaged  in  activ- 
ities    affecting     commerce.      Similarly     the 
Motor   Carrier   Act,    the   Sherman   Antitrust 
Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
the   Clayton   Act   regulate   activities   of  em- 
ployers   engaged     in     interstate     commerce 
None  of  these  laws  require,   as  a  condition 
to    their    application,    that    employers   must 
operate      establUhments    In    two    or    more 
States. 
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CONCLUSION 

The    extension    of    the    act's    coverage    to 
additional  workers  provided  In  the  commit- 
tee bill  does  not  constitute  an  Invalid  exer- 
cise   of    the    Federal    commerce   power.     Its 
approach   Is   moderate   and    practical,   being 
designed  to  bring  within  the  acts  coverage 
the  employees  of  only  those  enterprises  whose 
operations    have    a    significant    impact    on 
Interstate    commerce.      It    has    been    amply 
demonstrated  that  a  business  operation  need 
not   be   conducted   in   more   than   one   State 
In   order   to   be   engaged   In   Interstate  com- 
merce and  the  act  does  not  now  so  provide. 
The    fact    that    retail    sales    constitute    the 
terminal  activity  In  the  movement  of  goods 
from   producer   to   ultimate   consumer  does 
not  make  them  any  less  a  vital  part  of  the 
flow  of  Interstate  commerce.    Moreover,  the 
prerequisites  for  coverage  that  the  retail  en- 
terprise have  employees  engaged  In  or  pro- 
ducing for  commerce,   that   It  purchase   or 
receive  goods  for  resale  that  move  or  have 
moved  across  State  lines   (not   In  deliveries 
from     the     selling     establishment)      which 
amount  In  total  annual  volume  to  at  least 
»250,000.  and  the  $1  million  sales  tist  Insure 
that  the  enterprises  covered  by  the  commit- 
tee bill  are  not    "small  local"  businesses  and 
are  properly  subject  to  Federal   wage-hour 
coverage. 

The  Monroney  amendment  would  Inject 
the  fortuitous  clrcumstence  of  geographical 
location  of  establishments  as  a  prime  basis 
for  coverage.  An  amendment  of  this  nature 
to  the  basic  coverage  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  grossly  dUcrlmlnatory. 

As  a  result  of  such  change  many  huge 
retail  enterprises  operating  within  a  single 
State  would  be  left  outside  the  acfs  cover- 
age and  much  smaller  businesses  which  hap- 
pen to  be  operated  In  more  than  one  State 
would  be  subject  to  the  act.  Such  a  result 
would  be  discriminatory  and  Inequltaole  to 
employees  and  employers  alike. 


"As  to  Intrastate  chains  of  retail  stores 
and  service  establishments  we  shall  continue 
the  practice  of  totaling  direct  Inflow.  Indirect 
Inflow,  or  direct  outflow  of  all  stores  In  the 
chain  to  determine  whether  any  one  of  these 
standards  Is  met.  If  the  totals  satisfy  any 
one  of  these  standards,  we  will  assert  Juris- 
diction over  the  entire  chain  or  over  any 
store  or  group  of  stores  In  It  as  In  the  past." 
5.  October  1958:  The  Board  Announced 
new  standards  greatly  broadening  the  areas 
of  activities  covered  by  the  statute.  This 
change  was  made  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  known  as  the 
Guss  case.  353  U.S.  1  (1967).  The  Gusa 
case  deprived  the  Utah  State  Labor  Relations 
Board  of  asserting  Jurisdiction  ovw  a  case 
within  the  commerce  clause  but  <excluded 
by  the  Board's  dollar  standards.  "Kils  case. 
In  effect,  established  the  no  mah's  land 
problem.  In  an  effort  to  m&ke  the  no  man's 
land  smaller,  the  Board  announced  new  Ju- 
risdictional standards. 

With  respect  to  retail  stores  the  new  stand- 
ard was  $500,000  gross  volume  of  business. 
I.e.  sales  (23d  annual  report,  p.  8). 

6  September  1959.  Landrom-Orlfllth,  sec- 
tion 701,  provided  that  the  Board  could  not 
refuse  to  take  any  case  which  It  would  have 
taken  as  of  August  1959  (I.e..  the  1958  stand- 
ards referred  to  above) .  The  Board  pxirsuant 
to  section  701,  however,  could  exercise  Juris- 
diction over  a  broader  sphere  of  activity. 

Thus,  in  the  retail  field  the  Board  Is  re- 
quired to  take  Jurisdiction  over  any  store 
having  a  gross  annual  business  of  $500,000 
It  may.  if  it  should  desire  to  do  so.  take 
Jurisdiction  over  stores  doing  a  lesser  amount 
of  annual  business. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  memoran- 
dum setting  forth  the  record,  in  outhne 
form,  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  starting  with  1935  under  the  old 
Wagner  Act.  dealing  with  retail  cover- 
age as  it  has  been  applied  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Retail  Coverage  Under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board 
1.  Wagner  Act  period.  1935-47;  In  gen- 
eral on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the  Board  took 
large  retail  establishments  such  as  mall  or- 
der houses,  large  department  stores  shipping 
goods  out  of  State,  and  Interstate  chains. 
Board  was  cautious  dxirlng  this  period  owing 
to  Its  tremendous  workload  and  tight  budget. 

2.  Years  1947-50:  Board  continued  exer- 
cising Its  Jurisdiction  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  but  because  of  Taft-Hartley  history 
asserted  Jurisdiction  over  Increasing  num- 
ber of  retail  establishments  in  view  of  Con- 
gress' desire  to  protect  small  employers  from 
union  unfair  labor  practices. 

3.  October  1950;  Board  announced  for  the 
first  time  dollar  standards  as  basis  for  exer- 
cising Jurisdiction.  For  retail  stores  the 
standard  was:  $500,000  direct  Inflow  $1  mil- 
lion Indirect  inflow.  (See  15th  annual  re- 
port, p.  5.) 

4.  July  1954:  Newly  appointed  Elsenhower 
Board  In  attempt  to  take  fewer  cases  con- 
tracted Jurisdiction.  It  announced  a  special 
standard  for  retell  stores;  $i  million  direct 
Inflow;  or  $2  million  indirect  Inflow  or 
$100,000  direct  outflow  (I9th  anntial  report 
p.  4).  '^       ' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  our 
taking  a  step  today  which  might  weaken 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  itself. 

We   must   not   forget.    Mr.   President, 
that  the  amendment  talks  about  enter- 
prise in  a  single  State.    There  is  nothing 
to  stop  an  organization  from  incorpo- 
rating in  each  State.    I  know  there  can 
be    some    interesting    litigation    as    to 
whether  such  is  a  subterfuge  on  the  part 
of  an  employer,  but  we  must  not  forget 
a  corporation  is  a  legal  entity.     A  cor- 
poration is  a  person  under  the  law      I 
warn  the  Senate  today  that  I  can  see 
great  confusion  and  great  legal  difficulty 
being    stirred    up,    if    the    amendment 
should  be  agreed  to.  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers who  are  unscrupulous — and  un- 
fortunately, there  are  some.     I  do  not 
think  such  will  be  fair  to  the  competitors 
A  corporation  might  incorporate  in  each 
State  and  thereby  come  out  from  under 
the  application  of  the  law.    This  is  one 
legal  gimmick  we  might  run  into  in  such 
a  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  a  good 
bill  before  it.  It  has  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
again  expired. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  great  Senator  from 
New  York  is  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
the  bill,  and  will  make  his  argument 
shortly. 

In  many  respects  this  is  a  bipartisan 
bill.  I  plead  with  the  Senate  not  to 
endanger  the  bill  and  not  to  endanger 
the  act  by  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARROU..  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  some  additional  time 
so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Two  minutes  will  be 
adequate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
a  very  able  presentation  of  a  constitu- 
tional question  which  has  been  raised  by 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Could  anyone  deny  that  there  are  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  retail  industry  of 
this  Nation  that  are  within  the  stream 
of  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  courts  have  made 
clear  that  they  are  within  the  stream  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  true.  We  know 
it  from  court  decisions,  and  we  know  it 
a.s  a  practical  matter.  That  being  true, 
there  is  no  constitutional  question  in- 
volved in  regard  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  thesis  of 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  concur  100  i>ercent. 
The  nub  of  the  question  relat<?s  to  what 
we  have  done,  which  is  to  cover  a  por- 
tion of  the  reUiil  business,  which  is 
within  the  stream  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  put  some  limitations  upon 
It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Which  we  have  Juris- 
diction, as  a  Congress,  to  do. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Exactly,  as  a  matter 
of  policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  further  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  I  plead  in  behalf 
of  other  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  every  business- 
man in  compeUtion  for  labor  in  connec- 
tion with  retail  establishments  ought 
to  be  urging  the  Congress  to  support 
the  position  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  are  taking  because  it  will  not 
be  fair  to  other  businesses  we  cover  in 
other  sections  of  the  law  if  we  should 
adopt  the  Monroney  amendment. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  we  really 
ought  to  bring  the  "big  boys."  so  to 
speak,  under  coverage,  as  we  bring  in 
large  industry,  by  using  the  criteria  of 
$250,000  inflow  and  $1  million  annual 
gross  sales  as  the  test  for  coverage. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  discrimi- 
nate as  among  employers.  We  ought  to 
be  fair  to  all  coi.ci^med. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  one  further 
question.  In  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
there  are  certain  businesses  which  are 
not  within  the  stream  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Somejbusinesses  in 
Colorado  are  not  within  tfie  stream  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  therefore 
would  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Those  businesses  are  en- 
gaged in  intrastate  commerce. 

Some  retail  businesses  in  my  State 
have  an  interstate  connection  and  would 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  $250,000 
inflow  and  $1  million  gross  annual  sales. 
Those  businesses  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  they  would.  I  think  that  is  only 
fair  and  equitable. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  heard 
me  say  before,  but  I  repeat,  I  believe 
in  a  unifonn  application  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country.  I  believe  the 
workers  who  are  working  in  the  larger 
establishments,  which  are  in  turn  in 
competition  with  other  establisliments 
clearly  covered,  ought  to  get  the  same 
constitutional  protection  as  tho.se  who 
are  covered,  for  example,  in  an  auto- 
mobile plant. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  share  the  Senator's 
viewpoint.     I  commend  the  Senator. 

I  know  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  will  di.scuss  this  issue.  It  is  a 
very  simple  issue.  I  know  Senators  can 
make  it  seem  to  be  involved,  because 
lawyers  rai.se  questions  about  the  effect 
on  the  Con.stitution,  but  really  this  is 
a  very  simple  issue.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  Congress,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  now  wishes  to  cover  the  retail 
field  and  to  protect  some  workers.  This 
is  the  basic  issue. 
I  tliank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
first  hke  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished argument  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  supple- 
mented by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  CARnoLLl.  I  wi.sh  to  address  myself 
to  that  part  of  the  argument  of  our  good 
friend  and  proponent  of  the  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  following  points: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  that 
we  should  not  throw  into  the  ashcan 
the  historic  concept  of  interstate  com- 
merce. He  said  also  that  we  should  not 
pass  a  bill  because  the  Supreme  Court 
will  let  us  get  away  with  it.  I  think 
this  concept  of  the  amendment  is  one 
that  implies  somehow  or  other  the  Sen- 
ate will  invoke  a  rule  of  interstate  com- 
merce which  we  might  get  away  with  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  will 
depart  from  the  fundamental,  tradi- 
tional concept  of  interstate  commerce. 

If  that  argument  be  valid,  it  is  a  very 
respectable  argument  and  deserves  at- 
tention. The  only  difficulty  is  that  the 
argument  is  not  valid.  It  is  interesting 
to  me  that  many  people  who  think  they 
are  liberal  are  always  talking  about  turn- 
ing the  clock  back.  This  amendment 
would  turn  the  clock  back  about  30  years 
when  we  decided  this  question  of  policy 


long  ago.  We  decided  that  what  we  talk 
about  with  respect  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress is  the  power  to  regulate  the  facili- 
ties and  instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce.  Therefore.  Congress  can 
regulate  anything  that  can  be  done  in 
a  State,  if  it  is  burdening  interstate  com- 
merce. That  question  was.  as  I  said,  de- 
cided over  three  decades  ago. 

Why?  Because  time  marches  on. 
There  are  department  stores  in  the 
Stat€  of  New  York  that  are  several  times 
as  large  as  some  chains  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  reach.  We  cannot  tell  the 
people  in  the  State  of  New  York  that 
there  is  no  competition  for  retail  busi- 
ness in  New  York  from  the  retail  stores 
in  Newark.  N.J.,  in  Greenwich  and  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  We  cannot  tell  the  people 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  that  there  is  no 
competition  for  the  retail  business  there 
from  Kansas  City,  Kans.  We  cannot 
tell  the  people  of  Philadelphia  that  there 
is  no  competition  for  retail  business 
there  from  the  stores  in  Camden,  N  J. 

In  short,  the  dynamics  of  commerce 
have  been  such  as  to  require  the  courts 
to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

What  is  the  genius  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? The  genius  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  it  is  an  instrument  which  can  deal 
with  what  happens,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  some  178  years  ago  no  one 
dreamed  that  it  would  happen.  That 
circumstance  is  what  makes  the  Con- 
stitution a  great  instrument.  Do  I  hear 
Senators  who  advocate  agreement  to 
this  amendment  inveighing  against  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law?  Will  they  tell 
us  that  we  caimot  prosecute  someone 
for  price  fixing  when  they  do  an  enor- 
mous business  in  the  State  of  New  York 
with  goods  passing  into  the  State  of 
New  York  from  other  States,  even 
though  it  comes  to  rest  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  when  such  price  fixing 
would  affect  the  price  of  goods  all  over 
the  United  States?  Will  they  argue  that 
such  is  not  the  case? 

What  is  the  difference  between  bur- 
dening interstate  commerce  on  questions 
of  labor,  including  the  picket  lines  of 
which  m>'  friend  speaks,  and  burdening 
interstate  commerce  by  paying  sweat- 
shop wages?  In  some  States  sweatshop 
wages  are  paid,  and  the  goods  sold  in 
such  States  compete  with  other  retail 
goods  which  cross  State  lines. 

If  one  wishes  to  appeal  to  the  law,  the 
cases  on  the  point  sustain  the  view  I 
urge.  We  are  not  trying  to  get  away 
with  anything  in  terms  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  might  do.  It  is  always  well 
to  read  the  original  law.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  contain  the  words  used 
in  the  present  argument.  The  Consti- 
tution provides,  "to  regulate  commerce." 
Mind  that  word — "regulate."  That  word 
has  not  been  mentioned  here. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 
"To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  Indian  tribes." 

"To  regulate"  means  to  deal  with 
those  aspects  of  commerce  which  repre- 
sent an  impediment  or  burden  upon  it. 

It  is  said  by  Senators  in  a  sweeping 
way — and  where  they  get  it  I  do  not 
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know — in  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
•'Why.  if  the  Supreme  Court  goes  along 
with  the  bill,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  regulate  anything." 

I  doubt  very  much  that  any  lawyer  so 
believes  Anyone  who  reads  the  cases 
knows  how  often  the  Court  has  re- 
versed on  tne  ground  of  absence  of  the 
interstate  commerce  qualification  for 
jurisdiction 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  5  additional  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  quote  from  the  famous 
Jones  and  Laughlia  case  <301  U.S.  1. 
19361,  a  landmark  decision  in  which  it 
is  made  clear  that  not  everything  is  in- 
terstate commerce.  There  are  many  ac- 
tivities which  the  Court  will  feel  free  to 
strike  down  as  being  intrastate  com- 
merce. 

The  Court  stated  that  it  has  the  right 
under  the  commerce  clause  to  deal  with 
commerce.  I  quote  now  from  301  U.S.  1, 
page  40,  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  case. 
citing  with  approval  the  first  Coronado 
case: 

If  Congress  deems  certain  recurring  prac- 
tices, though  not  really  part  of  interstate 
commerce,  likely  to  obstruct,  restrain,  or 
burden  it.  it  has  the  power  to  subject  them 
to  national  supervision  and  restraint." 

In  short,  what  the  Court  affirmed  in 
the  Jones  and  Laughlin  case  gives  us  the 
key,  because  the  concept  is  picked  up  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  present  bill, 
the  Court  said: 

The    question    is    necessarily   one   of    degree. 

For  future  interpretation,  such  is  the 
scheme  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
question  is  one  of  degree.  I  shall  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  citations 
of  a  series  of  cases  which  hold  that  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  legislated  in  the 
field  of  interstate  commerce  in  any  area, 
and  that  would  include  minimum  wages, 
does  not  mean  that  it  has  exhau.sted  its 
power  under  the  commerce  clause  to 
legislate  further — Kirschbaum  v.  Wall- 
ing I  316  U.S.  517),  Walling  v.  Jackson- 
ville Paper  Co.  (317  U.S.  564) .  10  E.  40th 
St.  Bldq.  V.  Callus  (325  U.S.  578).  and 
Phillips  V.  Walling  (324  U.S.  490).  Con- 
gress had  the  power  to  regulate  retail- 
ing coming  under  the  commerce  clause 
in  terms  of  minimum  wages  when  it 
passed  the  first  minimum  wage  bill.  It 
did  not  choose  to  do  so.  By  this  pending 
legislation  Congress  could  choose  to  do 
so  now  to  a  limited  extent. 

It  can  choose  to  regulate  now  certain 
retailing  activities  which  qualify  as  being 
in  commerce  and  which  meet  certain 
economic  criteria.  Such  regulation  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  trying  to  expand 
the  power  of  Congress  by  changing  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  for  we  could 
not  if  we  would. 

The  committee  report  is  clear  on  this 
matter.    The  report  states  on  page  4: 

Extension  of  retail  coverage — the  major 
thrust  of  the  committee  bill — Is  tied  expUc- 
Itly  to  the  criterion  of  the  enterprise  engag- 
ing In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce. 


That  sentence  ties  into  the  sentence 
on  page  5  of  the  committee  report  which 
states : 

The  million  dollar  test  la  an  economic  test. 

In  short,  we  have  available  more 
power  than  we  are  exercising  in  terms 
of  the  commerce  claase.  We  are  choos- 
ing to  exercise  only  so  much. 

I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  we 
are  not  tampering,  we  are  not  destroy- 
ing the  historic  concepts,  for  the  facts  of 
economic  life  compelled  us  to  establish 
our  concepts  some  three  decades  ago. 

Is  anyone  going  to  argue  that  the 
labeling  regulations  under  the  Federal 
protection  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  are 
unconstitutional?  The  cases  have  been 
decided  to  the  contrary.  (See  U.S.  v. 
Sullivan,  332  U.S.  689.  1948). 

The  85th  Congress  legislated  (Public 
Law  85-506)  that  certain  information 
for  prospective  purchasers  shall  be  kept 
posted  on  new  automobiles  prior  to  their 
sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer — and 
which  have  come  solidly  to  rest,  all  4.000 
pounds'  -worth,  in  the  dealers  show- 
room. Does  anyone  contend  that  such 
an  act  is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power?    Of  course  not. 

In  short,  the  argument  is  one  made  for 
the  occasion.  What  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  wishes  to  do  is  this:  He  does 
not  like  the  measure  of  adding  4  million 
newly  covered  employees.  He  does  not 
like  the  measure  of  covering  employees 
of  a  big  establishment  located  in  an  in- 
dividual State.  He  wishes  to  cut  new 
coverage  to.  say,  2 '2  million  employees, 
and  to  make  it  economically  applicable 
to  establishments  in  more  than  one 
State. 

We  can  vote  for  or  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  not  see  where  the  argu- 
ment has  anything  to  do  with  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  power. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
ic  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     The  Senator  spoke 
of  the  exploitation  of  department  stores 
in  New  York.     Will  he  be  good  enough 
to  tell  the   Senate  if  there  is  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  in  the  State  of  New  York? 
Mr.   JAVITS.     There   is   a   minimum 
wage  of  $1.    I  should  like  to  add  that  if 
we  had  many  States  like  New  York,  we 
would  not  be  here.    New  York  competes 
with   those  other  States  which  do  not 
have  minimum  wage  laws,  and  that  is 
one  important  reason  why  I  am  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  New  York  com- 
petes on  the  basis  of  a  dollar  an  hour, 
but  if  the  people  in  my  State  wish  to  buy 
goods  of  Oklahoma,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily damaged  by  what  is  paid  in  New 
York.  I  can  follow  the  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  manu- 
facturing goods  moving  in  interstate 
commerce  at  a  low  wage  level  in  the 
State  has  a  definite  deleterious  effect  on 
the  general  wage  level.  But  I  am 
rather  hard  put  to  gather  the  great  in- 
terstate commerce  complex  any  more 
than  I  can  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  respect  to  the  Automobile  Labeling 
Act.  I  should  like  to  read  page  4,  sec- 
tion 7 : 

Every  manufacturer  or  Importer  of  every 
automobile  distributed  in  commerce  •  •  • 
to  the  windshield  of  such  automobile  a  label. 


Following  this  act.  any  broker — this  is 
not  the  dealer — in  placing  the  label  on 
the  car,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dealer  putting  the  label  on  or  trying  to 
enforce  it. 

I  do  hop>e  that  the  references  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  are  a  little  more 
accurate  on  the  other  phases  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill  than  the  ones 
he  has  recently  quoted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  answer 
both  points,  if  I  may.  I  shall  answer  the 
latter  point  first.  The  Senator  only 
bears  out  precisely  what  I  said,  that  we 
can  pass  a  law  wiiich  will  protect  a  label 
from  being  removed  or  altered  by  any- 
one, though  that  automobile,  all  4.000 
pounds  worth,  is  at  rest  upon  the  dealer's 
floor  in  a  particular  State  and  is  not 
moving  anywhere.  That  is  precisely  the 
argument,  and  it  bears  out  precisely  my 
constitutional  point. 

As  to  the  competition,  we  have,  for 
example.  14  million  visitors  who  come  to 
New  York  City  every  year.  Those  vis- 
itors are  at  liberty  to  shop  in  any  store 
in  New  York  City.  What  we  are  assert- 
ing here,  is  a  fundamental  economic  con- 
cept that  we  want  the  underlying  basis 
of  competition  throughout  the  United 
States  to  be  at  a  certain  minimum  wage 
when  applied  to  units  of  a  certain  eco- 
nomic size. 

Again  I  respectfully  submit  that  this 
is  not  an  exercise  of  a  new  power  but  of 
the  thrust  of  our  legislation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  more  question.  Just 
what  businessman  in  the  United  States 
will  not  qualify  under  the  $1  million  test, 
and.  with  particular  reference  to  retail- 
ing, to  the  $250,000  movement  of  goods 
In  Interstate  commerce,  so  far  as  coming 
under  the  act  is  concerned? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  himself  outlined  what  retailers 
will  not  come  under  the  act.  There  are 
millions  of  employees  who  are  excluded 
by  the  economic  test.  Then  we  have  the 
traditional  concept  of  intrastate  com- 
merce. There  are  millions  of  people  who 
do  not  eneage  In  business  in  which  there 
Is  material  transported  across  State 
lines.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  tra- 
ditional shoeshine  parlor.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  ridiculous  about  this.  However,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  the  bill  does  not  make  any  change 
in  the  constitutional  concept,  even 
though  we  exercise  our  economic  power 
to  apply  the  act  to  particular  businesses. 
In  the  case  of  some  unusual  shoeshine 
parlor,  if  it  buys  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  supplies,  and  those  supplies  move 
across  State  lines,  and  Its  annual  dollar 
volume  Is  over  a  certain  amount,  then 
that  shoeshine  parlor  could  be  subject 
to  the  act — there  are  many  service  and 
retail  businesses  which  will  not  come 
under  that  category. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  even  a  shoeshine  parlor,  if  It  Is  big 
enough,  can  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  act.  whether  It  operates 
In  one  State  or  In  more  than  one  State. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virelnla. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  presented  In  support  of  the 
pending  amendment  are  presented,  first. 
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on  constitutional  grounds;  second,  on 
economic  conditions;  and.  third,  on 
what  might  be  regarded  as  the  fear  of 
congressional  capriclousness  In  the 
future. 

I  have  tremendous  admiration  for  the 
scholarly  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. However,  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
this  matter  I  believe  he  predicates  his 
presentation  largely  on  the  presumed 
danger  of  rewriting  the  entire  definition 
of  the  congressional  concept  of  inter- 
state commerce,  implicit  in  the  pending 
measure. 

In  these  matters  many  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  generally  lean  on  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  legally  trained  minds  for 
a  proper  exploration  of  the  constitu- 
tional Issues  Involved  in  the  present 
question.  However,  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  other  propo- 
nents of  his  amendment  that  the 
grounds  for  the  persuasive  and  knowl- 
edgeable plea  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I  have  not  been 
altered  since  they  were  delivered  by  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  last  Au- 
gust 18.  I  noted  with  approval  the  vig- 
orous manner  in  which  he  repeated 
those  arguments  this  afternoon. 

The  Monroney  amendment  would  ig- 
nore a  lengthy  historj-  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
interstate  commerce  clause. 
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In  view  of  this  insufficiency,  it  would 
be  most  inadvisable  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  ofl^er  such  a 
substantial  departure  from  previous  con- 
gressional actions  as  embodied  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935  and 
the  amendments  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
In  1947.  In  that  legislation  Congress 
provided  language  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  applied  in  decisions 
which  are  not  reconcilable  with  the 
Monroney  amendment. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  enterprises  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  3935  are  already  considered, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  years,  as  af- 
fecting commerce.    The  pending  bill   as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  would  recognize 
this  fact  and  extend  Its  application  to 
the  question  of  fair  labor  standards— 
as  It  has  been  applied  frequently  over 
the  years  to  the  question  of  strikes  and 
labor-management   relations.     The   as- 
sertion   by    the    junior    Senator    from 
Arizona  in  the  debate  of  last  year  that 
the   then  Senator  Kennedy's  argument 
suggested  that  wages  also  affect  the  flow 
of  commerce  was  not  as  logical  as  It  may 
have  sounded.    The  argument  then  and 
now  suggests  nothing  of  the  sort.     To 
apply  a  colloquialism,  it  brings  the  same 
sauce  to  the  gander  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards that  we  have  had  for  the  goose  of 
labor-management  conflict.    Contrary  to 
the  assumptions  of  those  who  would  sup- 
port this  amendment,  it  is  the  Monroney 
amendment,  rather  than  the  bill  as  re- 
ported  by    our   committee,    that   would 
offer  a  departure  from  the  current  and 
prevailing   Interpretation   of   the  inter- 
state commerce  clause. 

To  turn  now  to  the  second  argument 
Mr.  President,  the  question  of  what  this 
body  means  by  interstate  commerce  is 
an  economic  and  semantic  one.  not  a 


constitutional  issue.  And  though  the 
dividing  line  between  interstate  and  in- 
trastate commerce  is  sometimes  clouded 
the  question  is  subject  to  factual  and 
semantic  determination.  For  practical 
purposes  the  committee  bill  establishes, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  definition  of 
"engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  "  as  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  with  gross  sales 
of  $1  million  or  more. 

This  definition  has  the  precedent  of 
26  years  of  application  in  other  areas  of 
congressional  action.  It  Is  not  economic 
here.sy  to  apply  it  here.  The  applica- 
tion is  simply  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
changing  nature  of  our  economy  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  enterprises  covered  by 
this  measure,  grossing  the  figures  stipu- 
lated in  the  bill,  are  necessarily  involved 
in  the  intricate  web  of  economic  relations 
that  characterize  interstate  activity. 

This   application    Is    especially    valid. 
Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  growth  of 
many  metropolitan  areas  which  spread 
over  Stat^  boundaries.     In  these  areas, 
there  are  many  large  retail  establish- 
ments which  have  but  one  physical  loca- 
tion In  one  State  but  which  have  a  high 
level   of   interstate  commercial   activity 
in  any  meaningful  sense  of  the  term. 
Particularly  Is  this  so  of  the  so-called 
"quality"  stores  which  have  a  substan- 
tial   mail-order    business    from    charge 
customers     scattered     through     several 
States.     Without  the  gross  volume  defi- 
nition proposed  by  the  committee  bill  I 
can  foresee  the  possibilities  of  a  veritable 
rash  of  court  cases  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  enterprises  are  engaged  in 
Interstate   commerce.     H.R.   3935  offers 
a   clear  and   measurable   definition   for 
avoiding  this  kind  of  ambiguity.     And 
though  It  Is  not  without  Its  own  difficul- 
ties. I  believe  they  are  less  cumbersome 
and  complex  than  those  embodied  In  the 
proposed  Monroney  amendment. 

In  this  respect.  I  remind  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  propo- 
nents of  his  amendment  of  the  argument 
advanced  in  previous  debate  to  the  effect 
that  the  Monroney  amendment  might 
well  stimulate  the  evasive  tactic  of  es- 
tablishing different  corporations  in  dif- 
ferent States  while  retaining  control 
under  a  single  management.  In  view  of 
our  experience  in  the  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws,  this  is  hardly  an  aca- 
demic or  trivial  question. 

The  problem  of  policing  such  evasions 
and  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  the 
variety  of  devices  which  might  be  em- 
ployed are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
I  recall,  for  example,  the  experience 
in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  1930*s  when  the  legislature 
passed  a  chainstore  ta:j.  Corporate  dis- 
tributors of  petroleum  products  immedi- 
ately devised  a  scheme  of  leasing  their 
service  stations  to  Individual  proprietors, 
thereby  circumventing  the  tax  legisla- 
tion, yet  retaining  their  essential  market 
control  and  profit  recovery. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  refer  to  the  fears  expressed  by 
some  concerning  the  Inherent  danger  of 
establishing  a  dollar  volume  as  the  crite- 
rion of  Interstate  commerce.   If  the  pres- 


ent Congress  is  free  to  establish  $1  mil- 
lion as  the  cutoff  figure,  what,  it  is 
argued,  is  to  prevent  a  future  Congress 
from  lowering  this  figure  to  $500,000  or 
even  $250,000?  Or  conversely,  what  Is  to 
prevent  a  future  Congress  of  a  more 
con.<=ervative  cast  from  raising  the  fic- 
ure  to  $10  mlUlon?  I  am  somewhat  baf- 
fled, when  such  questions  are  posed  by 
the  assumption  that  the  danger  of  leg- 
islative folly  rests  with  some  future  Con- 
gress, never  with  the  present  one. 

The  expression  of  such  concern  Is  not 
unknown  to  those  of  us  who  served  in 
Congress  during  the  active  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  The  view  is  usually  implic- 
itly, if  not  explicitly,  maintained  that 
we— whether  in  1935  or  in  1961 — exer- 
cise wise  and  prudent  judgment,  but  let 
us  not  pave  the  way  for  the  "wild  men" 
of  the  future  to  lead  the  Republic  down 
the  road  to  ruin. 

In  answer  to  this  argument.  Mr. 
President,  the  collective  wisdom  of  fu- 
ture Congresses  will  probably  be  main- 
tained at  about  the  level  of  our  own. 
Though  Senators  are  not  Inoculated 
against  the  general  foibles  and  fallablli- 
ties  of  human  nature,  the  history  of  this 
body  would  indicate  that  we  have  main- 
tained a  respectable  level  of  political  and 
social  responsibility.  I  see  no  reason  to 
fear  that  this  record  will  be  substan- 
tially altered  by  future  Congresses — least 
of  all.  In  regard  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure. 

Certainly,  in  light  of  a  fairly  consist- 
ent and  long-term  movement  toward  a 
higher  unit  level  of  business  activity  and 
a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  a  future  Congress  will 
lower  the  cutoff  dates  proposed  by  this 
measure.  Nor,  In  view  of  the  political 
realities  and  the  general  history  of  such 
legislation,  is  there  much  probability 
that  these  figures  will  be  substantially 
raised. 

With  all  these  considerations  In  mind. 
I  urge  disapproval  of  the  Monroney 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  desire  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  fully  understand  the  implications  of 
his  amendment.  Let  me  pose  a  question 
Suppose  two  small  stores  are  located  on 
the  border  between  two  States.  They 
are  both  owned  by  an  individual  owner, 
one  in  State  A.  the  other  in  State  B. 
An  annual  business  of.  say.  $50,000  is 
done  in  each  store.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  would  these  stores  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Fair  I.abor  Standards  Act? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  they  do  business 
In  two  States,  they  will  be  covered,  and 
they  would  be  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  provision.  But  if  they  are  making 
only  $250,000,  I  think  all  stores,  under 
the  exemption  written  in  for  the  chain- 
stores,  by  the  grace  of  the  committee, 
would  perhaps  be  exempt. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  not 
asserting,  is  he.  that  my  amendment 
changes  the  rule? 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  E\'en  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted  there  will  be  a 
S250.000  limitation  which  follows  the 
same  principle  as  the  $1  million  cutoff 
in  the  committee  bill.  Many  Senators 
who  are  concerned  about  the  dollar  limi- 
tation support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  his  amend- 
ment does  not  alter  the  ba.sic  concept 
to  which  they  object. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee 
has  provided  for  the  $250,000  amount. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  understand;  but 
suppose  the  two  stores  do  $250,000  worth 
of  business,  $125,000  in  each  store. 
Another  store  doing  $1  million  worth  of 
business  in  one  State  will  be  excluded, 
but  t-.vo  stores  doing  $250,000  worth  of 
business  in  two  States  would  be  covered, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
Woolworth's,  doing  $100  million  business 
with  many  stores,  can  be  completely 
exempt  if  they  restrict  the  suburban 
shops  to  $250,000.  But  the  man  who 
operates  a  family  department  store  in 
the  decaying  part  of  the  town,  and  doing 
$100,000  worth  of  business,  will  come 
under  the  act. 

Inconsistencies  can  be  found  in  both 
instances.  I  believe  my  amendment  will 
help  to  eliminate  more  of  the  incon- 
sistencies than  will  the  committee  bill 
without  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Congress  cannot  by 
itself  amend  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  It  has  no  right  or  author- 
ity to  do  so.  I  think  everyone  is  agreed 
on  that  point.  Some  persons  have  said 
that  they  would  vote  for  the  committee 
bill  if  the  $1  million  limitation  were  in- 
cluded and  they  had  assurance  that  it 
would  remain  in  the  law  for  a  long  time 
in  the  future.  No  one  can  give  assur- 
ance to  that  effect.  The  next  Congress 
may  change  the  entire  concept  of  the 
law. 

I  will  concede  that  there  are  certain 
features  of  the  bill  concerning  the  wis- 
dom of  which  I  have  some  doubt.  How- 
ever, as  one  with  a  business  background, 
I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
many  businessmen  do  not  even  realize 
there  is  a  commerce  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution— or  at  least  th^y  did  not  realize 
it  until  their  lawyers  informed  them 
that  the  clause  might  furnish  a  basis 
which  would  justify  their  exclusion  from 
the  ambit  of  the  bill. 

When  the  cloak  is  cut  away  and  we 
get  down  to  the  body  of  their  argument 
it  is  the  touching  of  the  pocketbook 
that  concerns  them.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  so  far  as  the  average 
businessman  is  concerned. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  also  that 
the  .same  is  true  of  some  people  in  or- 
ganized labor.  They  are  not  concerned 
basically  with  the  principle  involved; 
they  are  concerned  with  the  doUars-and- 
cents  problem. 

I  would  respectfully  point  out  that 
the  Senator's  amendment,  while  good  in 
many  respects,  will  create  serious  in- 
equalities. It  will  make  it  difficult,  I 
think,  for  the  small  businessman  who 
operates  in  two  or  more  States,  to  con- 
tinue his  business;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  amendment  will  allow  the  big  intra- 
state chains  or  intrastate  organizations. 


which  do  a  multimillion  dollar  armual 
business,  to  escape  coverage.  There  are 
a  great  many  examples  of  giant  mtra- 
state  chains  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  'Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  that  a  $250,000  input  for  a  retail 
store  doing  a  business  of  $1  million  or 
more  meets  the  test  of  interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
assume  oi  maintain  that  simply  because 
a  company  does  a  $1  million  volume  of 
business,  it  is  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Only  the  courts  can  decide  that 
question.  We  simply  say  that  a  business 
which  has  $1  million  business  volume  and 
receives  goods  across  State  lines  can  and 
should  be  brought  under  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  a  $250,000  input  of  goods 
moving  in  interstate  commerce  was  spe- 
cifically  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  additional 
timo  to  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes.     We  are  running  short  of  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  $250,000  input 
has  been  advertised  as  bringing  such  a 
business  completely  under  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  it  ^heres  to 
the  principle  behind  the  commerce  clause 
quite  closely. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
state  why  the  $250,000  input  is  not  ap- 
plied to  laundries  or  gasoline  establish- 
ments? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  the  first  place.  I 
think  they  are  entirely  different  opera- 
tions. They  are  a  much  different  type 
of  operation  from  a  retail  store  business. 
The  cost  of  operation  is  considerably  less, 
on  the  whole.  The  difficulty  in  the  retail 
store  business  is  that  it  is  not  operated 
on  a  production-line  basis.  Its  employees 
stand  around,  waiting  on  customers,  if 
customers  are  in  the  store.  However,  the 
employees  are  paid  and  remain  on  duty 
even  if  there  are  no  customers. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  various  types  of  operation; 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  variation. 
I  may  concede  that  the  Senator  could 
make  a  strong  point  and  could  say  that 
the  same  cutoff  point  should  be  used  for 
all. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  inconsistency  in  the  posi- 
tion that  a  $250,000  input  should  be  ap- 
plied to  retail  stores  but  not  to  those  in 
the  other  categories. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  would  be  willing  to 
apply  the  inflow  test  to  industries  other 
than  the  retail  and  service  trades  but  I 
put  in  the  bill  what  the  committee  would 
take;  and  that  is  as  far  as  one  can  go. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  30 
seconds  to  me? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  if  sufficient 
time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Then  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  to  state 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  of 
course  the  legal  test  in  regard  to  the 
inflow,  insofar  as  interstate  commerce 
is  concerned,  is  whether  the  inflow  is 
more  than  de  minimis.  Certainly  any 
amount  above  $50  would  be  a  substantial 
amount,  not  a  de  minimis  amount. 
Similarly,  when  we  are  dealing  with  con- 
cerns which  do  an  annual  business  of 
$250,000  and  when  we  are  considering 
whether  the  annual  volume  of  sales 
amounts  to  $250,000  or  to  $1  million,  we 
are  no  longer  dealing  with  de  minimis 
amounts. 

So.  from  my  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional law,  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  business  in  any  such  amounts  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  concerns  under 
this  coverage. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  any  time  remains  avail- 
able to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  sum 
up  my  case  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  my  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  I 
believe  I  can  tell  when  Senators  feel  they 
are  being  pushed  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  they  wish  to  go — as  I  believe  they 
are  today  when  somewhat  exotic  reason- 
ing would  seem  to  be  changing  what  all 
of  us  have  long  considered  to  be  the  his- 
toric concept  of  interstate  commerce, 
and  certainly  at  least  the  one  which  has 
been  observed  by  the  courts ;  namely,  the 
movement  of  goods  between  the  States. 
I  think  there  is  nervousness  about  this 
bill  among  Senators,  because  the  Senate 
is  supposed  to  be  the  constitutional 
guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

So,  Mr.  President,  after  we  finish  read- 
ing all  of  the  definitions  contained  in  it, 
the  various  provisions  which  are  in- 
cluded in  an  effort  to  specify  what  busi- 
nesses are  covered  by  this  bill — I  refer  to 
the  provisions  in  regard  to  sales  of  not 
less  than  $1  million,  sales  of  not  less 
than  $350,000,  sales  of  not  less  than 
$250,000,  "input  volume."  and  all  the 
rest — we  become  even  more  nervous 
when  we  discover  the  committee  felt  the 
need  of  the  proviso  beginning  in  line  18 
on  page  15: 

Provided,  That  an  establishment  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  a  part  of  an  enterprise  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  and  the  sales  of  such  estab- 
lishment shall  not  be  included  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  annual  gross  volume 
of  saies  of  any  enterprise  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection,  If  the  only  employees  of 
■uch    establishment    are    the   owner    thereof 
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or   persons  standing   in    the   relationship  of 
parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  such  owner. 

This  is  the  only  limit  we  are  sure  to 
have — namely,  that  this  Federal  law 
will  not  apply  to  a  business  which  has 
as  its  only  employees  the  owner  and  his 
wife  and  their  children.  But  all  other 
businesses  are  liable  to  be  covered  by  this 
law. 

In  Oklahoma  there  is  a  saying  that  is 
applicable  here:  "It  is  not  just  that  the 
chickens  are  nervous;  there  is  someone 
in  the  henhouse." 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  Monroney 
amendments,  and  I  should  like  to  state 
briefiy  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  do 
so  for  one  reason:  because  the  amend- 
ment departs  from  the  concept  of  in- 
terstate commerce. 

I  agree  that  Congress  has  a  perfect 
right  to  decide,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
that  it  does  not  wish  to  have  retail  and 
service  enterprises  or  other  enterprises 
included  under  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  this 
amendment  protects  the  historic  concept 
of  interstate  commerce.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  proposes  a  new  concept. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  correct  concept,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  of  a  business 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  one 
whose  employees  are  actually  engaged  in 
handling  or  working  on  goods  in  com- 
merce between  the  States — in  the  stream 
of  commerce — or,  as  the  courts  have 
held,  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, in  activities  substantially  affect- 
ing commerce,  or.  under  the  cases,  are 
necessaiy  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  These  terms,  except  affect- 
ing commerce,  are  found  in  the  act. 

I  believe  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  is  attempting  to  estab- 
lish, in  place  of  these  prevailing  tests — 
a  new  definition  of  an  enterprise  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

His  amendment  proposes  the  test  of 
ownership — the  ownership  of  establish- 
ments in  two  or  more  States. 

I  am  sure  that  no  court  has  held  that 
the  mere  fact  of  ownership  of  enterprises 
in  different  States  places  them  in  inter- 
state commerce.  They  might  not  be  en- 
gaged in  any  way  in  interstate  com- 
merce— that  is  producing,  or  handling  in 
any  way.  gdods  in  commerce,  necessary 
to  or  affecting  commerce. 

I  have  respect  for  the  Idea  that,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  Congress  can  ex- 
clude certain  activities  from  wage  and 
hour  coverage,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct 
when  I  say  that  there  is  no  constitution- 
al concept  upon  which  the  Senator's 
amendment  can  be  based.  There  are 
other  reasons  for  which  I  oppose  the 
amendment — the  inequities  it  would  pro- 
mote— but  I  wanted  to  give  my  views  of 
its  legal  merit. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  available  on  these  amendments 
been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  <when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  1 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  'Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Chttrch] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church]   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley] 
is  absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
brother. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

I  No.  33 1 
YEAS— 39 


AUott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Blalcley 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dworshak 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Bush 


Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervtn 

Fulbrlght 

Gold  water 

Gore 


McClellan 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Russell 

Saltonstall 


Byrd.  W.  Va  Gruenlng 

Cannon  Hart 

Carroll  Hartke 

Case,  N  J.  Hayden 


Hickenlooper      Schoeppel 

Hill  Smathers 

Holland  Sparkman 

Hruska  Stennls 

Jordan  Talmadge 

Kerr  Thurmond 

Lausche  Williams,  Del. 


NAYS— 56 

Chavez 

Clark 

Coop>er 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Engle 

Pong 


Hickey 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo 

Xx)ng,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 


McCarthy 

Moss 

Scott- 

McQee 

Muskie 

Smith.  Ma-ss 

McN&mara 

Neuberger 

Smith,  Maine 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

Bymlngton 

Mansfield 

Pell 

WiUlams,  N.J. 

Metcalf 

Prouty 

Yar  borough 

Miller 

Proxmlre 

Young,  Ohio 

Morse 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Bridges 

Robertson 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Church 

Wiley 

So  Mr.  MoNRONEY's  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  fmther  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
•  4-18-61— C". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  20  to 
25,  inclusive. 

On  page  15.  line  1.  strike  out  "<3i  "  and 
insert  ■■<2» ". 

On  page  15.  line  4,  strike  out  "<4)  " 
and  insert  "'3) ". 

On  page  15.  line  10,  strike  out  "<5i' 
and  insert  "(4)". 

On  page  15,  line  14,  strike  out  "(6>' 
and  insert  "(5) ". 

On  page  18.  line  18,  strike  out  '13 »,  or 
<5>  '  and  insert  "or  (4)". 

On  page  18.  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out 
"(4»   or  (6)'   and  insert   "<3»   or  (5»  ". 

On  page  24.  line  19,  strike  out  "<1), 
( 2 1 .  or  ( 5 )  "  and  insert  "  (1  >  or  ( 4  >  ". 

On  page  24.  line  20,  strike  out  "(4>" 
and  insert  "tS)  ". 

On  page  29.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out 
"•except  an  establishment  in  an  enter- 
prise described  in  section  3(s)  (2)  >". 

On  page  30.  line  7.  strike  out  the  word 
■commercial.". 

On  page  30.  line  8.  beginning  with  the 
word  "Provided",  strike  out  through  the 
colon  in  line  14. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  On  the  amendment 
I  shall  use  only  6  or  7  minutes,  if  that 
long.  I  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors. Thereafter  I  should  like  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  committee  very  wisely  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  certain  types  of  busi- 
nesses, called  service  businesses,  should 
not  be  covered  by  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  law.  For  that 
reason  the  committee  left  out  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  motels.  These  belong 
to  the  service  industry,  which  is  not  yet 
ready  to  assimilate  increased  costs  and 
stay  in  business.  I  think  the  committee 
was  wise  in  doing  so. 

However,  I  believe  the  committee 
should  also  have  left  out  another  type  of 
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service  business,  which  is  the  laundries 
and  dr>'cleaning  establishments. 

I  thuik  it  can  be  well  established  that 
laundries  are  in  the  lowest  income  cate- 
gory insofar  as  businesses  are  concerned. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  Laundry 
Institute  states  that  laundries  have  less 
than  2  percent  return  on  their  net  in- 
vestment. To  say  it  another  way,  less 
than  2I2  percent  of  their  total  volume 
of  sales  is  represented  by  profits. 

Laundries  are  going  out  of  business  at 
a  very  rapid  rate.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  stated  that  from  1947  to  1960 
60,000  jobs  which  previously  had  existed 
and  were  held  by  laundryworkers  no 
longer  existed  because  the  laundries 
themselves  were  no  longer  in  existence. 
At  a  time  when  there  was  a  total  em- 
ployment increase  of  some  17  percent, 
there  was  a  loss  of  16  percent  6f  jobs  in 
the  laundry  industry,  because  laundries 
were  going  out  of  business.  From  1954 
to  1958,  in  33  of  the  50  States,  there  was 
a  23  percent  loss  of  job  opportunities  in 
laundries  and  retail  drj'cleaning  estab- 
lishments. 

An  example  of  what  happens  when 
one  sets  a  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
"  hours  law  in  a  marginal  business  such 
as  this  occurred  rather  dramatically  last 
year  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  State  passed 
a  State  minimum  wage  law  and  set  the 
minimum  wage  at  75  cents  an  hour.  The 
law  had  been  in  existence  only  7  months 
when  1.300  people  lost  their  jobs. 

The  1.300  people  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause some  200  small  laundries  had  to  go 
out  of  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  all  Senators 
would  like  to  see  workers  receive  higher 
wages,  if  they  can  reasonably  and  sensi- 
bly be  had,  but  I  certainly  think  we  do 
not  wish  to  pass  a  law  and  to  direct  it  at 
a  particular  industry  when  it  will  result 
in  decreasing  jobs  people  may  get. 
Surely,  as  had  been  said,  75  cents  or  85 
cents  an  hour  hardly  seems  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  cer- 
tainly, Mr.  President,  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  St  cents  an  hour  for  laimdry 
work  is  better  than  no  cents  an  hour. 
Eighty-five  cents  an  hour  will  buy  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  grocery  store  than 
no  cents  an  hour.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  human  dignity  and  a  great  deal 
more  hope  for  the  individual  who  has  a 
job  even  at  such  a  low  figure  as  85  cents 
an  hour,  rather  than  to  have  no  job  at 
all,  to  be  on  relief,  without  help  and 
without  hope. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Was  this  amendment 
considered  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  SM.'»lTHERS.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  amendment  was  considered  by  the 
committee. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Florida  is  mak- 
ing a  very  persuasive  and  very  dramatic 
argument.  I  wonder  if  the  statistics 
have  been  authenticated  and  if  they  are 
true.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them. 
The  question  I  ask  i.s.  Why  did  the  com- 
mittee not  consider  the  amendment  and 
include  it  in  the  bill? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  [Mr.  HillI  tells  me 
the  amendment  was  not  considered  by 
the  committee. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  laun- 
dries are  having  difficulty.  Obviously, 
one  is  automation  and  work  at  home. 
There  are  washing  machines  and  drying 
machines  which  can  be  used.  People  will 
not  take  their  clothes  to  the  corner 
laundry  if  the  cost  is  too  great,  because 
if  the  service  is  too  costly  it  is  a  service 
which  they  themselves  will  do. 

On  top  of  that,  by  virtue  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  operating  laundries — 
paricularly  in  North  Carolina,  which  has 
the  minimum  wage,  where  marginal 
workers  cannot  be  hired  and  workers 
cannot  supplement  incomes  by  getting 
second  jobs — the  laundries  have  to  try 
to  increase  their  prices  for  the  clean 
clothes  which  they  deliver,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  minute  the  laundrie.-,  raise 
prices  a  little  bit  the  people  say.  "We  will 
not  use  your  services  any  more.  We  will 
go  to  the  coin-operated  washing  machine 
down  the  street." 

All  Senators  are  able  to  ride  around 
the  neighborhood  areas  and  see  coin- 
operated  laundries,  with  nobody  working 
but  the  machines.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
in  many  ways  the  laimdries  are  going 
out  of  business. 

The  particular  amendment  I  have 
offered  would  not  roll  back  the  law  be- 
yond those  workers  covered  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  only  thing  sought  is  no 
extension  of  the  coverage.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  delete  those  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill  which  would 
extend  the  coverage  to  workers  in  the 
laundries  and  dry  cleaning  industry. 

There  is  one  exception,  which  relates 
to  the  proviso  offered  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  which  was  de- 
signed to  remove  a  serious  inequity 
under  the  present  law  relating  to  laun- 
dries operating  where  State  laws  cut 
through  a  local  trading  area,  such  as  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  this  instance,  the  Randolph  amend- 
ment provides  that  any  establishment 
having  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  $2r)0,000  or  more  and  which  is  engaged 
in  substantial  competition  in  the  same 
metropolitan  area  with  an  establishment 
covered  by  the  minimum  wape  law.  it 
would  lose  its  exemption.  I  th  nk  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  sound,  and 
support  it.  With  this  exemption,  my 
amendment  seeks  only  to  retain  the 
status  quo  of  existing  law. 

Existing  law  exempts  all  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  establishments  where  more 
than  50  i>ercent  of  their  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  is  made  within  the  State 
in  which  the  laundry  or  the  dry  cleaning 
establishment  is  located,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  establishment's  dollar  volume  of 
sales  for  such  services  is  received  from 
customers  who  are  engaged  in  mining, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  com- 
munications business. 

Under  the  pending  proposal  of  the  so- 
called  McNamara  bill,  a  laundry  or  dry 
cleaning  establishment  would  be  covered 
if  it  does  $1  million  or  more  in  annual 
sales  exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  or  if  more 


than  25  percent  of  its  annual  dollar  vol- 
ume of  sales  is  from  services  rendered  to 
commercial  businesses  regardless  of  the 
total  annual  volume  of  sales. 

There  is  no  definition  as  to  what  are 
commercial  "biisinesses." 

So  I  presume  we  can  assume  that  any 
e&tablisliment  in  which  one  can  buy  or 
sell  is  a  commercial  business.  The  local 
hamburger  stand,  the  local  beer  parlor, 
and  the  local  restaurant,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  are  commercial  businesses. 

Under  the  particular  provision  to 
which  my  amendment  refers,  if  the 
small  laundry  were  doing  more  than  25 
percent  of  its  business  with  commercial 
businesses,  whether  it  be  a  hamburger 
stand  or  some  similar  business,  then 
such  laundry  would  lose  its  exemption 
regardless  of  whether  the  total  volume 
of  business  was  $25,000,  $35,000.  or  $500,- 
000.  The  SI  million  volume  has  no  ap- 
plication in  this  respect.  Adding  the 
word  commercial  would  do  a  serious 
injustice  to  many  small  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  establishments  that  cannot 
stand  any  further  increase  in  operating 
costs. 

My  argument  is  that  if  we  bring  all 
of  these  businesses  in  at  one  time, 
whether  they  are  doing  $35,000.  $50,000. 
or  $100  000  worth  of  business,  the  result 
would  deliver  a  real  body  blow  to  small 
bu.siness  in  America. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  how  we 
arj  all  lor  small  business.  Laundries 
are  primarily  small  and  local  businesses. 
The  bill  is  a  solar  plexus  blow  to  the 
small  business  community.  Not  only 
will  we  see  many  jobs  lost  at  a  time 
when  we  do  not  wish  to  increase  unem- 
ployment in  the  country,  but  also  the 
spendable  income  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  lessened  to  the  ex- 
tent that  people  employed  in  this  indus- 
try will  lose  their  jobs.  We  will  thereby 
stagnate  our  economy. 

We  may  find  that  much  revenue  will 
be  lost  to  the  Treasury. 

Adding  the  word  "commercial"  to  ex- 
isting law  will  cover  many  small  laun- 
dries that  cannot  absorb  increased  costs. 
As  a  result  more  unemployment  will  be 
created,  le.ss  revenue  will  be  brought  in. 
and  small  business  will  t>e  hit  where  it 
cannot  stand  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  con- 
cede that  if  an  establishment  is  doing 
less  than  SI  million  a  year  gross  bu.siness 
but  is  doing  business  with  commerical 
firms,  would  not  such  establishment  be 
excluded  from  that  group  of  people  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  who  go 
down  to  the  comer,  put  a  quarter  into  a 
machine,  and  do  their  own  washing? 
We  would  not  expect  a  hotel  or  restau- 
rant that  sends  its  soiled  linens  to  a 
cleaning  establishment  or  a  laundry  to 
mstall  its  own  washing  machines  or  go 
to  the  corner  and  put  quarters  into  some 
public  laundromat. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  believe  I  could 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  do  exclude  those 
establishments  that  are  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  $1  million  a  year,  and  we  exclude 
tho3e  doing  a  business 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  would  include 
those  doing  a  business  of  over  $1  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  include  them 
The  Senator  is  correct.  We  exclude 
everyone  whose  business  is  under  $1  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Except  if  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  business  is  done  with 
so-called  commercial  businesses.  As  I 
have  said,  there  is  no  definition  of  "com- 
mercial businesses."  In  this  case  they 
are  covered  regardless  of  whether  their 
total  volume  of  sales  is  over  or  under 
$1  million. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Does  not  that  pro- 
vision refer  to  anything  except  a  home? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  the  communities  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Florida,  local  subur- 
ban laundries  take  in  every  bit  of  busi- 
ness that  they  can  get.  The  business  that 
suburban  laundries  get  from  families  is 
rapidly  decreasing  because  people  are 
buying  washing  machines.  But  the  rep- 
resentatives of  such  laundry  establish- 
ments would  then  go  to  neighborhood 
restaurants  and  say,  "I  would  like  to 
wash  your  table  cloths."  They  would 
go  to  the  beer  parlor  and  say,  "We  would 
Like  to  wash  the  bartenders'  aprons." 

I  suppose  that  such  establishments  get 
every  bit  of  business  they  can  get.  It  is 
essential  to  their  survival. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  question  is  why 
a  laundry  doing  business  with  a  restau- 
rant, a  hotel,  or  a  hamburger  stand 
should  not  pay  its  help  more  than  $1 
an  hour? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  if  we  should  force  them  to  do  so. 
and  if  we  require  them  to  pay  $1  an  hour, 
what  will  happen  will  be  similar  to  that 
which  happened  in  North  Carolina.  The 
laundries  will  have  to  close  their  busi- 
nesses because  they  caruiot  pay  the  in- 
creased cost  and  render  service  at  a  price 
the  public  is  willing  to  pay.  I  spoke  on 
this  point  earlier.  Such  businesses  have 
only  a  2-percent  margin  of  profit.  If 
they  are  required  to  pay  the  higher  scale, 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  shall  there- 
by place  a  "closed"  sign  over  their  doors. 
Today,  between  60  and  65  cents  of  every 
dollar  in  this  industry  goes  for  labor 
costs. 

Earlier  I  said  I  thought  it  was  much 
more  dignified  to  have  a  fellow  make 
95  cents  an  hour  than  to  go  on  relief. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  that 
statement,  but  the  only  point  that  was 
disturbing  me  was  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  large  laundries  and  dry  cleaning 
establishments  are  doing  business  with 
commercial  firms.  In  many  instances 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  many  instances  in  which  such 
establishments  could  afford  to  pay  $1 
an  hour  they  are  not  paying  $1  an  hour. 
I  thought  the  exemptions  that  were 
being  made  by  the  committee  were  rea- 
sonable enough  to  avoid  the  shutting 
down  of  such  a  laundry,  and  business 
might  be  lost  only  for  the  reason  that 
families  would  buy  washing  machines 
and  people  who  presently  send  their 
soiled  clothes  to  the  laundry  will  go  to 
the  laundromat  and  insert  quarters  in 
the  machine  in  order  to  do  their  own 
washing. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Certainly  if  a  man 
can  pay  $1.25  and  still  run  his  business, 
he  ought  to  do  so.  I  think  that  point 
has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated. 
But  the  very  fact  that  laundries  are  a 
disappearing  business  industry  from  the 
face  of  our  economy  and  the  very  fact, 
as  I  cited  a  minute  ago,  that  we  have 
had  a  23 -percent  loss  of  jobs  in  laun- 
dries is  a  pretty  good  demonstration  of 
the  dilemma  of  the  financial  straits  of 
laundries.  The  pending  proposal  will 
result  in  destructive  competition  and 
is  unfair,  discriminatory  and  arbitrary 
to  this  industry.  I  merely  say  that  it 
is  one  sure  way  to  eliminate  them  and 
to  do  so  awfully  fast.  If  laundries  are 
eliminated  in  this  way,  additional  un- 
employment  obviously   will  be  created. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  laundromats  have  cut  into  the 
laundry  business.  I  recognize  the  fact 
also  that  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
contact  was  largely  with  households, 
there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  busi- 
ness. But  I  am  speaking  now  of  laun- 
dries that  are  doing  business  with,  let 
us  say,  barber  shops,  restaurants,  and 
such  types  of  business.  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  why  such  laun- 
dries cannot  pay  a  wage  of  $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  SM.'^THERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  why  they  cannot  pay  a  dollar  an 
hour  is  because  they  cannot  pay  a  dollar 
an  hour  and  make  a  profit  doing  so. 
On  the  average.  65  percent  of  a  laim- 
dr>'s  income  goes  for  labor  costs.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  they  pay  for  soap 
or  advertising.  I  do  know  that  so  far 
as  the  cost  of  labor  is  concerned,  that 
is  what  they  have  to  pay.  While  there 
is  some  automation  in  some  laundries, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  it.  Most  of 
it  is  done  by  hand  and  by  sweat.  A 
great  many  people  like  this  kind  of  work. 
The  committee  would  blanket  them  all 
into  the  SI. 25  category.  Perhaps  in 
Rhode  Island  the  laundries  can  pay  that 
wage.  We  have  statistics  which  show 
that  in  Boston  on  the  average  the  laun- 
dries there  caruiot  pay  that  amount  and 
stay  in  business.  They  cannot  pay  it  in 
Cleveland,  either.  In  some  areas  they 
are  already  paying  $1.25  because  they 
can  afford  to  do  it.  It  is  being  unreal- 
istic to  think  that  the  pay  scale  must  be 
identical  all  over  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  there  is  a  short- 
age of  time,  we  will  adjust  it  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  about  com- 
pleted my  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  According  to  the 
committee's  analysis,  there  are  about 
465,000  so-called  nonsupervisory  laim- 
dry employees  in  laundry  and  dryclcan- 
ing  enterprises  throughout  the  coimtry. 
The  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  attach  his  amendment  would 
extend  the  protection  of  a  dollar  an 
hour  for  the  first  year.  $1.05  for  the 
second  year.  $1.15  for  the  third  year, 
and.  after  40  months,  $1.25.  The  com- 
mittee provision  would  ext<^nd  protec- 
tion to  134.000  of  these  workers,  leaving 
431,000  still  under  State  law  or  still  with 


no  protection  at  all.  Approximately 
6,000  workers  are  involved  in  the  so- 
called  commercial  25  percent  factor, 
which  is  included  in  the  committee  bill 
under  section  13 (a\  subsection  3.  The 
Senator's  amendment  seeks  to  eliminate 
that  provision,  and  also  seeks  to  remove 
from  the  provisions  of  the  wage-hour 
law  those  employees  who  work  in  estab- 
lishments doing  a  retail  business  of  more 
than  SI  million.  In  other  words,  we  are 
talking  about  140,000  workers  out  of 
465.000  workers,  leaving  320,000  even  in 
the  cormnittee  bill,  in  many  of  the  so- 
called  "mama  and  papa"  laundries  which 
are  not  affected  at  all  by  Federal  law. 

Most  of  the  commercial  laundering  is 
done  in  large  cities,  in  cities  where  it 
costs  a  great  deal  to  live.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senate  that  it  costs  just  as  much 
for  a  laundry  worker  to  ride  a  bus  to  his 
work  as  it  does  for  the  man  who  owns 
the  laundry  or  the  man  who  holds  the 
mortgage  on  the  equipment  in  the  laun- 
dry. It  costs  just  as  much  for  the  laun- 
drj'  worker  to  go  to  the  movies  or  to  over 
to  the  drugstore  to  buy  drugs,  or  to  see  a 
doctor,  or  to  go  downtown  to  buy  some 
meat  or  clothing,  as  it  does  for  someone 
who  is  making  $5  an  hour. 

We  are  not  talking  about  laundries  in 
a  little  town  like  the  one  in  which  I  am 
domiciled.  Waverly,  Minn.  In  Waverly 
we  have  one  of  those  little  laundro- 
mats, which  is  operated  by  putting  a 
quarter  in  the  machine.  We  are  talking 
about  laundries  like  the  laundries  in  a 
city  of  the  type  where  I  served  as  mayor, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  I  might  say  that 
that  is  a  city  with  a  high  cost  of  living 
equal  to  what  the  cost  of  living  is  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

Let  us  take  a  look  around  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  other  day  I  received 
a  notice  from  the  drycleaner  who  takes 
care  of  my  family's  clothing,  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  raise  the 
cost  of  the  drycleaning  and  laundry 
they  do  for  us.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  good 
company.  I  still  do  business  with  them. 
It  is  a  good  firm,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  needed  to  raise  the  price  or  they 
would  not  have  asked  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  a  worker 
be  paid  a  wage  which  does  not  permit 
him  even  to  eke  out  a  decent  living. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  ask 
people  to  wash  clothes  and  to  keep  them 
clean,  we  should  at  least  be  willing  to 
give  them  a  good,  clean  chance  to  earn 
a  living.  I  submit  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieves a  firm  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  dol- 
lar an  hour  to  a  laundry  worker  is 
really  stretching  the  argument.  This  is 
not  very  good,  clean  work.  We  can  call 
them  marginal  workers  if  we  like.  Not 
very  many  people  want  to  work  in  laun- 
dries. It  is  hot,  sticky,  and  frequently 
stinky.  It  is  often  very  undesirable 
work. 

We  hear  talk  about  a  dollar  an  hour. 
Mr.  President,  the  people  who  dig  a  ditch 
in  front  of  the  laundry  are  paid  more 
than  that.  The  people  who  spread 
gravel  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  laun- 
dry are  paid  more  than  that.  Yet  we 
would  ask  people  who  work  inside  the 
laundry — and  many  of  them  women, 
frequently  older  women — to  work  for  less 
than   a  dollar   an  hour.     Many  of  the 
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workers  are  older  women  who  are  there 
because  there  ls  not  enough  money  at 
home  to  support  the  family.  Many  of 
them  are  older  women.  Let  any  Senator 
go  inside  the  laundry,  and  go  in  the 
backroom,  and  he  will  see  who  is  doing 
the  work  there.  It  is  done  very  fre- 
quently by  older  women,  by  people  who 
cannot  get  work  in  an  industrial  plant, 
for  example,  or  because  perhaps  they  are 
too  old  to  get  a  job  on  the  assembly  line, 
or  who  cannot  work  m  an  establishment 
out  front  at  the  counter. 

We  are  not  talking  about  laundries 
in  a  small  town  in  North  Dakota  or  in 
Minnesota,  or  in  Virginia.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  laundry  in  Richmond.  Va.. 
or  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  laundry  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  and  possibly  even  in 
Providence.  RI  .  or  New  Orleans.  La. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Which  does  a  busi- 
ness of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  which  does  a 
bosiness  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

When  a  firm  does  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  business  a  year  washing  some- 
one's shirts  or  cleaning  someone's 
clothes.  I  submit  that  they  can  pay  their 
employees  a  dollar  an  hour,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  add  a  few  cents  to 
the  cost  of  laundering  and  cleaning.  It 
does  not  make  a  good  argument  to  say 
that  people  who  have  the  undesirable 
employment  opportunity  of  working  in 
a  laundry  should  be  expected  to  work 
for  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour,  $1.05  an 
hour,  $1.15  an  hour,  and  finally  $1.25  an 
hour. 

How  these  people  can  live  on  the  wages 
they  are  paid.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  can  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence on  less  than  $1.25  an  hour.  If  we 
were  trying  to  put  out  of  business  a  small 
firm  in  a  small  town,  there  might  be  some 
argiiment  made  against  the  provisions 
in  the  committee  bill.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  publicly  what  I  have 
told  him  privately,  that  the  provision  in 
the  bill  applies  to  the  large  establish- 
ments doing  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
business  a  year  or  more,  and  to  those 
who  are  25  percent  commercial. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
gather  that  the  burden  of  the  Senators 
argument  is  twofold.  First,  his  posi- 
tion is  that  the  bill  applies  only  to  the 
big  laundries  which  do  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  business  a  year. 
As  I  tried  to  demonstrate  earlier,  by  the 
very  fact  that  the  committee  proposal 
a'so  provides  that  where  more  than  25 
percent  of  an  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  is  received  from  commer- 
cial bu.siness.  such  as  the  local  ham- 
burger stand  and  the  local  restaurant  or 
any  other  commercial  business  it  would 
be  covered  regardle.ss  of  the  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales.  Even  though  a 
laundry  may  not  be  doing  more  than 
$50,000  totally,  if  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  $50,000  is  with  the  hamburger 
stand  or  the  grocery  store,  it  is  covered. 
What  has  been  done  by  the  committee 
bill  is  to  give  us  two  standards.  The 
committee  would  put  in  with  one  hand 
and  take  out  with  the  other. 

The  second  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  one  that  makes  me 


bleed  with  him.  I  do  not  like  to  see  any- 
one get  95  cents  an  hour.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  anyone  sweat. 

However,  I  think  it  is  much  better  to 
receive  95  cents  an  hour  than  to  be  on 
relief.  I  think 'there  is  much  more  dig- 
nity in  having  some  kind  of  job  than  to 
have  no  job  at  all.  The  whole  problem 
is  that  there  will  be  job  losses  under  the 
pending  bill.  That  will  be  much  more 
tragic,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  than 
whether  one  makes  SI. 25  or  95  cents 
an  hour 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  presented  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  people  who  work 
in  laundries.  I  ask  my  colleague  if  he 
believes  the  people  who  customarily  work 
in  laundries,  as  was  so  well  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  are  en- 
titled to  more  consideration  in  the  bill 
than  the  farm  people  and  farmworkers 
who  have  been  so  carefully  left  out  of 
the  bill  by  its  drafters. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  for  his  comment.  The  restau- 
rant people  and  the  hotel  people  and  all 
the  rest,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  committee, 
were  left  out  of  the  bill.  I  am  delighted 
that  they  were.  I  think  that  was  a  wise 
move.  But  having  left  them  out.  how- 
can  we  ."^ay  that  we  will  discriminate 
aTainst  the  laundry  business?  We  are 
requiring  the  laundry  business  to  meet 
certain  conditions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  discriminate 
against  the  "laundry  workers."  The 
Senator  corrected  his  statement.  He 
said  '  laundry  industry." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  laundry  in- 
dustry.- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  happy 
about  the  exclusion  of  hotel  workers  from 
the  bill.  I  am  not  happy  about  some 
of  the  other  exclusions.  Some  argu- 
ments were  made  on  behalf  of  hotels  and 
other  businesses  on  the  basis  of  sea- 
sonal work,  and  those  arguments  seemed 
to  make  some  sense.  After  all,  legisla- 
tion i.';  done  on  the  basis  of  compromise. 
The  Senator  believes  his  is  a  healthful 
amendment:  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  offered  it.  We  have  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

I  can  join  with  the  Senator  in  some 
concern  about  businesses  that  do  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  and  more.  But  he  takes  it 
away  with  one  hand  and  puts  it  back  with 
the  other,  or  vice  versa.  What  he  says 
refers  to  the  $1  million  figure,  which  is  a 
limitation;  namely,  if  a  business  makes 
less  than  $1  million,  it  is  not  imder  the 
act;  if  it  does  more  than  $1  million  in 
sales  or  service,  it  is  under  the  act.  The 
Senator  says  that  that,  after  all.  is  equal 
to  section  13fa)  (3),  which  relates  to  the 
volume  of  business  which  must  be  done 
in  what  we  call  commercial  establish- 
ments. But  there  is  a  difference.  It  is 
the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a 
rabbit.     It  is  not  equal. 

On  the  basis  of  $1  million  a  year  ex- 
emption, if  the  amendment  is  adopted  it 
will  mean  that  134.000  workers  who  are 
covered  under  the  bill  will  lose  their  cov- 


erage. The  $1  million  feature  provides 
that  134,000  new  workers  will  be  brought 
under  the  protection  of  the  minimum 
wages.  Section  13ia)(3)  provides  cov- 
erage for  from  6,000  to  7,000  workers 

So  the  Senator  from  Florida  cannot 
have  us  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would,  on  the  one  hand,  give 
the  worker  something,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  it  all  away.  Not  at  all. 
What  we  do  is  to  provide  coverage  for 
134,000  if  a  company  does  $1  million  or 
more  business  in  launderin'4  and  dr>'- 
cleaning.  We  provide  for  another  6.000 
to  be  covered  if  25  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness is  with  commercial  establishments, 
as  the  Senator  has  described. 

My  point  is  that  everyone  ought  to  be 
for  the  $1  million  exemption.  If  a  com- 
pany does  a  $1  million  drycleaning  or 
laundry  business,  it  ought  to  pay  a  fair 
wage.  The  retail  estabhshments  are  be- 
ing compelled  to  do  it.  I  suggest  that 
the  6.000  who  are  doing  business  with 
commercial  establishments  can  afford  to 
pay  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  opposition  yield  me  a  little  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield,  first,  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  supi)ort  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
because  I  think  there  is  a  great  miscon- 
ception about  the  proposal.  It  has  been 
said  recently  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
laundry  in  Waverly.  But  we  are.  We 
are  talking  about  the  laundries  in  the 
little  towns  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  talking  about  laundries  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  received  from  an  old^tablishment 
in  Colorado.  I  do  not  have  the  authority 
to  release  the  name  and  the  confidential 
fic'ures  together,  but  I  can  release  the 
figures. 

This  company  is  doing  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $553,911.  and  is  operating  on  a 
0.65  i>ercent  profit  after  gross  sales. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Le.ss  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  little  njore  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  I  think  one  or  two 
statements  in  the  letter  ought  to  be 
quoted : 

Commercial  work  Is  about  all  that  is  now 
left  and  one  has  to  bid  so  low  to  obtain  a 
commercial  account  that  the  profit  Is  almost 
nil.  We  cannot  fight  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  advertising  power  of  Norge.  Maytag,  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Westlnghouse  to  name  a 
few  who  have  taken  the  family  work  out  of 
the  power  laundry. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
smallest  part  of  any  laundry  business 
is  the  family  account,  because  the  costs 
are  already  so  high  that  the  families 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  laundry  done 
outside.  So  any  increase  in  cost  will  re- 
sult in  the  laundry  getting  no  family 
work  at  all.  because  it  will  take  them 
completely  out  of  the  market. 

I  appreciate  the  time  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  to  me  to  make  this 
statement. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  shield? 

Mr.  SMATIiERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  intrude  with  reluctance 
upon  these  variant  points  of  view  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  concerning  the 
"big  washers"  and  the  "little  washers." 
I  should  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Can  the  Senator  advise  me  whether  or 
not  the  President  has  taken  any  position 
in  the  matter?  I  am  trying,  if  possible, 
to  support  the  President,  to  back  him  up 
and  help  him  with  the  bill.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  he  has  taken  a  p>osition 
on  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  taken  a  position  on  it 
or  not.  I  presume  he  would  be  oppased 
to  my  amendment  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  presume  so. 

It  is  always  delightful  to  know  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
Interested  in  supporting  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  happens  more 
often  than  the  Senator  from  Florida  may 
recognize. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  congratulate  him 
and  wish  him  well,  and  say  that,  like 
good  bourbon,  he  grows  wiser  with  age. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  may  mellow  with  age; 
but  at  least  I  am  not  like  the  old  Florida 
swamp  owl.  When  he  is  hunted  with  a 
flashlight,  the  more  light  you  give  him, 
the  blinder  he  gets. 

I  had  hoped  we  might  have  an  ex- 
pression from  the  President,  In  view  of 
a  statement  made  by  him  on  November 
5,  1960.  in  New  York  City,  in  which  he 
said: 

In  short.  I  believe  In  a  President  who  will 
formulate  and  fight  for  his  legislative  poli- 
cies, and  not  be  a  casual  observer  of  the 
legislative  progress;  a  President  who  will 
not  back  down  under  pressure  or  let  down 
his  spokesmen  In  the  Congress;  a  President 
who  does  not  speak  from  the  rear  of  the 
battle,  but  who  places  himself  In  the  thick 
of  the  fight. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  be  more 
readily  guided,  we  ought  to  have  letters 
from  the  President  or  direct  statements 
from  him  from  time  to  time.  I  will  try 
to  support  him  whenever  I  can,  as  I  have 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  that  that 
will  not  be  very  often. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  rather  suspect  that  it 
will  be  more  often  than  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  we  have  gone  on  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  satisfied  that  the  President 
is,  as  he  has  announced  publicly,  inter- 
ested In  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  committee.  However, 
if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes 
to  indiilge  in  a  little  knifecutting,  that 
is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  to  quote  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  to  be  de- 
scribed as  "knifecutting."  I  regret  very 
much  that  that  description  has  been 
applied  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  finished 
with  his  talk? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection  to 
whatever  the  Senator  from  Florida  may 
say. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  point  out  that  while  there  has  been 
much  talk  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
about  extending  coverage  only  to  laun- 
dries doing  $1  million  gross  business.  I 
have  not  heard  any  advocate  of  the  bill 
refer  to  the  provision  which  has  caused 
the  laundries  in  my  State  more  concern 
than  anything  else,  namely,  the  provi- 
sion which  appears  on  page  30,  lines  14 
to  21.  inclusive,  which  contains  an  ex- 
emption.   The  language  provides: 

That  this  exemption — 

The  laundry  exemption — 

shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  of  any  such 
establishment  which  has  an  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  such  services  of  $250,000 
or  more  and  which  Is  engaged  In  substantial 
competition  In  the  same  metropolitan  area 
with  an  establishment  less  than  50  per- 
centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  such  services  Is  made  within  the 
State  In  which  It  Is  located. 

My  information  comes  from  certain 
well-established,  but  not  large,  laundry 
businesses  in  the  city  of  Miami,  where  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Smathers] 
has  his  home:  the  city  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale; and  the  city  of  Jacksonville.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  medium-sized  laun- 
dries in  those  cities  feel  that  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  large  laun- 
dries there  which  would  come  within  the 
$1  million  class,  but  which  because  of 
the  quality  of  their  business  would  come 
under  another  description,  which  I  have 
just  read,  the  small  laundries,  having  a 
business  of  $250,000  or  a  little  more, 
would  also  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

So  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  to  the  fact  that 
it  Is  not  only  laundries  which  do.  an- 
nually. $1  million  or  more  of  business 
which  are  affected  by  this  measure.  We 
have  received  several  anxious  queries 
from  operators  of  laundries  in  our  State 
which  are  in  the  smaller  classification; 
In  other  words,  they  do  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  less  than  $1  million.  They  say 
they  are  affected  by  this  measure.  Yes- 
terday I  discussed  this  question  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  and  his  able  legal 
counsel;  and  the  information  which  I 
had  from  them  was  to  the  effect  that 
such  laundries  are  affected  by  this  meas- 
ure. If  I  am  inaccurate  about  that.  I 
may  be  corrected  at  this  time. 

So  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  affects  other  laundries,  in  addition 
to  those  which  do  a  gross  annual  busi- 
ness of  $1  million  or  more.  The  bill  also 
affects  smaller  laundries  which  make  a 
profit  of  $10,000,  $15,000,  or  less.  In 
other  words,  both  the  large  laundries 
and  the  middle-size  laundries  are  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  effort  the  Senator  is 
making,  because  there  is  no  use  in  our 
winking  at  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  as  drawn,  not  only  affects 
all  such  laundries,  but  actually  will  drive 
a  great  mariy  middle-size  laundries  en- 
tirely out  of  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.     Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  wish  to 
tharik  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
generous  consideration  of  his  colleagues, 
in  connection  with  the  yielding  of  tune 
during  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 
He  has  been  most  helpful. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland]  has  been  discussing  the  cover- 
age of  the  bill.  If  it  is  argued  that  all 
laundries,  of  whatever  size,  are  covered 
by  the  bill,  then  I  suppose  we  should 
have  the  bill  deal  with  every  retail  estab- 
lishment. The  fact  is  that  the  $1  million 
standard  may  be  too  high  for  enterprises 
of  this  type.  The  amendment  may  have 
an  impact,  as  it  does,  on  only  a  limited 
number  of  such  enterprises — those  with 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  engaged  in  this 
business;  and  the  amendment  may  ac- 
tually give  some  advantage  to  the 
smaller  operators.  I  think  that  is  a 
possibility. 

But  some  standard  must  be  provided; 
and  in  this  case,  rather  than  provide  a 
standard  which  would  cause  every  retail 
concern  to  be  covered,  the  bill  provides, 
in  the  retail  and  sei-vice  section,  that 
those  doing  an  annual  business  of  $1 
million  a  year  or  more  aie  covered.  If 
an  enterprise  is  a  member  of  a  chain  in 
a  particular  State  and  if  that  enterprise 
does  a  business  of  less  than  $250,000.  as 
one  of  the  units  of  the  chain,  it  is  not 
covered. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
give  special  consideration  to  some  of  the 
unique  problems  which  have  developed 
in  merchandising.  We  should  empha- 
size that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
case  is  provide  a  little  protection  for 
approximately  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  laundry  workers, 
most  of  whom  are  to  be  found  In  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas,  where  the  cost 
of  living  Is  high.  I  do  not  say  the  laun- 
dry workers  ai-e  confined  to  those  areas; 
but  I  believe  that,  in  the  main,  it  is  as 
just  for  laundry  workers  to  be  covered 
by  the  bill  as  it  is  for  the  employees  of 
a  drugstore  chain  which  does  an  annual 
business  of  $1  million  or  more  a  year  to 
be  covered,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
employee  who  works  behind  the  soda 
fountain  in  a  drugstore  may  actually 
wash  dishes.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
justice  of  having  this  measure  cover  the 
laundries  is  beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  direct 
my  questions  either  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  or  to  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  am  correct.  I  know,  when  I 
state  that  the  employees  of  a  laundry 
would  be  covered  under  the  bill  when 
the  laundry  in  which  they  work  does  an 
annual  business  amounting  to  $1  million. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yet  am  I  also  correct, 
when  I  state  that  the  employees  of  a 
laundry  are  now  covered  even  though 
the  laundry  does  less  than  annual  busi- 
ness of  $1  million,  if  25  percent  of  the 
establishment's  business  is  done  with 
other  businesses  which  are  in  commerce, 
or  more  than  50  percent  of  its  business 
is  interstate? 
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Mr   SMATHERS.     No 

Mr  COOPER  That  is  the  present 
law — that  50  percent  must  have  been 
done  in  more  than  one  State,  and  25 
percent  with  other  concerns  engaged  in 
mining,  manufacturing,  transportation, 
communications — considered  as  com- 
merce. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  referring  to  exist- 
ing law 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  Would  these  ex- 
emptions be  wiped  out  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  would  not  be 
wiped  out  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.   COOPER      But  would   the   com- 
mittee bill   wipe  out  those  exemptions? 
Mr.    McNAMARA.     No,   the   commit- 
tee bill  would  not  wipe  them  out. 

Mr  COOPER.  But  one  of  the  amend- 
ments established  by  the  bill  is  to  in- 
clude 'commercial  business."  with 
mining,  transportation,  communications, 
and  so  forth 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  To  the  extent  of  25 
percent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes:  if  25  percent  of  a 
laundry's  business  is  done  with  com- 
mercial firms,  the  laundry  would  be 
covered  by  the  act,  whatever  its  volume 
of  business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct; 
and  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
how  small  the  business  was.  That  is 
the  whole  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Regardless  of  whether 
a  laundry  does  an  annual  business  of 
$50,000  or  $100,000.  if  25  percent  of  its 
business  is  transacted  with  commercial 
enterprises,  its  employees  would  come 
under  the  act.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  being  true.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  will  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  voted  against  the 
Monroney  amendment,  and  I  support 
covering  under  the  act  the  enterprises 
mentioned  in  the  bill  doing  an  annual 
business  of  $1  million  or  more.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  engaged  in  commerce.  A 
$1  million  standard  is  a  reasonable  one 
to  use  in  defining  such  businesses  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  or  affecting  com- 
merce and  the  bill  provides,  with  respect 
to  retail  and  service  establishments 
meeting  the  $1  million  standard,  it  must 
be  shown  in  addition  that  $250,000  of 
their  goods  received,  moved  across  State 
lines.  No  such  provision  applies  to 
laundries,  doing  a  business  of  $1  million 
annually.  As  to  them,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision that  $250,000  of  the  business  they 
do.  or  of  the  goods  on  which  they  work, 
must  cross  State  lines. 

And  the  bill  would  change  the  act 
with  respect  to  all  laundries.  The  bill 
provides  that  if  a  laundry,  whatever  its 
volume,  does  25  percent  of  its  business 
with  a  commercial  enterprise — such  as  a 
hotel  barber  shop,  a  hamburger  stand, 
as  one  Senator  has  stated — it  will  be 
covered  by  the  act  even  though  its  an- 
nual business  might  be  $25,000  to  $50.- 
000  a  year. 

I  would  rather  vote  to  provide  better 
wages  for  laundry  employees  than  many 


other  groups  of  employees,  because  the 
laundry  workers  receive  low  wages.  But 
in  the  Senate  we  ought  not  manufacture 
such  loose  criteria  of  commerce.  If 
there  is  any  business  which  is  almost 
entirely  local  in  character,  it  is  a  laundry 
business.  But,  according  to  my  view- 
point, the  bill  does  not  lay  down  con- 
sistent standards  for  all  laundry  busi- 
ness. By  one  definition  it  provides  that 
workers  will  be  covered  if  the  laundry 
does  $1  million  worth  of  business.  But 
it  provides  elsewhere  that  any  laundry 
will  be  covered  if  25  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness is  done  with  commercial  firms — 
local  firms — which  may  not  be  in  inter- 
state commerce — or  even  exempted  by 
the  bill — such  as  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  a'^k  hov.'  much  time  remains  available 
to  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

In  reply  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said.  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  provision  is  included  at  the  request 
of  the  laundry  industry.  Its  representa- 
tives said  they  simply  cannot  live  under 
wage  controls  or  regulations  unless  sbme 
extension  is  made  in  the  case  of  those  in 
the  category  about  which  the  Senator  is 
concerned. 

I  think  the  committee  accepted  this 
provision  very  reluctantly,  and  so  did 
the  administration.  But  we  listened  to 
the  requests  made  by  those  in  this  indus- 
try. They  have  a  right  to  be  heard; 
and  the  laundry  industry  is  insisting  on 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  law. 

I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  section 
or  group  of  employees  or  workers  in  our 
Nation  who  need  minimum  wage  laws 
and  minimum  hours  regulation  any  more 
than  do  the  employees  in  the  laundry 
industry.  It  is  a  miserable  industry  for 
workers;  they  sweat  and  work  in  ter- 
rible conditions.  In  most  laundries  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  steam,  a  great  deal 
of  heat,  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  ventila- 
tion, because,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  air-condition 
such  establishments. 

This  is  a  provision  which  is  really 
needed.  These  people  need  the  minimum 
wate  protection.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Peterson.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  from  a  laundry  work- 
er. I  think  this  is  typical  of  hundreds 
of  letters  that  are  received.  I  quote  from 
the  letter: 

I'm  sending  this  to  you  because  I've  seen 
your  name  In  the  paper  and  see  you  are  for 
working  women. 

1  m  not  much  on  writing.  I  don't  write 
often  but  we  heard  last  night  that  the  wage 
law  don't  mean  laundry  workers — that  we 
are  going  or  may  be  left  out  again. 

You  don't  know  what  this  will  mean  to  us. 
Do  the  people  In  Washington  not  want  us 
to  live  decently? 


I've  worked  for  years  in  the  laundry — 
hoped  to  have  things  change.  Laundries 
don't  change.  The  heat — the  steam — the 
blisters  are  the  same.  We  always  stand.  I 
stand  behind  a  mangle  receiving,  folding, 
and  hoping  some  day  in  some  way  I'd  get 
more  money,  for  better  eating,  a  better  house, 
and  maybe  some  day  be  able  to  go  to  a  bank 
with  money  of  my  own. 

There    must    be    someone    In    Washington 
who  understands  that  $24  or  $30  a  week  Is 
not  enough  to  live  on. 
Yours. 

DOLORKS  AlLEN 

I  point  out  that,  out  of  the  32.000 
laundries  in  the  country,  the  bill  pro- 
vides coverage  for  90  of  the  large,  chain 
laundries. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  had  the  same 
provision  last  year  as  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  II  States  there  are  minimum  wage 
laws  that  impose  a  $l-per-hour  wage  for 
all  workers,  including  laundry  worker*. 
So  if  laundries  in  11  States  can  pay 
laundi-y  workers  $1  an  hour,  as  is  pro- 
posed under  tiie  pending  legislation,  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  the  remaining  i 
laundries  can. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration.  The  admin- 
istration is  opix)sed  to  the  amendment. 
The  administration  is  for  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  they  apply  to  laundry 
workers 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA  If  I  have  any  time 
left,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  CARROLL.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned 90  chain,  laundries,  and  said  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  had  exempted  cer- 
tain laundries  out  of  the  32,000. 

Mr    McNAMARA     That  is  correct. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Were  they  exempted 
because  they  were  not  in  the  stream  of 
interstate  commerce?      i 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  they  are  not  in 
the  stream  of  interstate  commerce,  they 
arc  obviously  exempted, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  were  creating  new 
standards.  It  is  the  position  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  that  we  have 
no  jurisdiction  to  regulate  commerce  un- 
less it  is  within  the  stream  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Therefore,  that  being 
true,  and  following  the  argument  which 
was  made  as  we  rejected  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Monroney  I.  our  only  jurisdiction  is  over 
those  businesses  that  come  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  can  conceive  of 
laundries  in  my  own  State  whose  activi- 
ties would  not  be  in  the  stream  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  this  bill  does  not 
affect  them.  If  they  come  within  the 
interstate  commerce  clause,  then  we 
have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  have  time.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  because  I  referred  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  inconsistent 
in  what  I  have  said.  These  are  questions 
of  policy,  but  it  is  correct  that  all  other 
enterprises  have  a  provision  applying  to 
them  that  one-quarter,  or  $250,000,  in 
goods  must  go  across  State  lines.  Other- 
wise, the  rule  of  lex  de  minimis  would 
apply.  Here  there  is  no  $250,000  limita- 
tion, and  one  of  the  exemptions  that 
exists  is  removed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
had  to  say.  As  usual,  he  was  precise  and 
to  the  pKJint,  and  wasted  no  words.  I 
have  been  in  laundries  in  my  own  State. 
I  am  aware  of  the  diflBcult  conditions 
under  which  laundry  workers,  most  of 
them  women,  make  a  living.  The  work- 
ing conditions  are  terrible.  Their  work 
is  performed  undei  conditions  of  heat, 
steam,  and  whatnot.  Their  wages  are 
substandard,  and  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  what  consideration  we  can  grant 
to  them. 

At  the  present  time,  about  465,000 
nonsupervisory  workers  employed  in  en- 
terprises engaged  in  laundering,  dry- 
cleaning,  and  clothes  repairing  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  committee  bill 
would  extend  such  protection  to  134.000 
of  these  workers  who  are  employed  in 
enterprises  having  annual  sales  of  $1 
million  or  more.  Another  6.000  would  be 
brought  under  the  act  through  modi- 
fication of  the  section  13'a)<3>  exemp- 
tion. About  57.000  of  these  employees 
now  are  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour. 

In  many  areas  the  wages  paid  workers 
in  laundries  and  cleaning  establishments 
are  as  low  as  in  any  nonagricultural  in- 
dustry. The  ability  of  these  industries 
to  meet  a  moderate  minimum  wage  re- 
quirement is  demonstrated  by  the  satis- 
factory adjustment  made  in  11  States 
to  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour  estab- 
lished under  State  laws,  and  by  the  ex- 
tent of  payment  of  wages  of  $1  or  more 
in  many  areas. 

While  these  industries  are  comp>osed. 
for  the  most  part,  of  local  establish- 
ments engaged  only  in  furnishing  serv- 
ices to  personal  customers,  they  also  in- 
clude large  chains  furnishing  services 
for  instrumentalities  of  and  producers 
for  interstate  commerce.  It  is  to  large 
enterprises  that  the  act's  provisions 
would  be  made  applicable  under  the 
committee  bill.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  134.000 
workers  it  would  newly  cover  are  con- 
centrated in  only  90  large  enterprises 
which  have  1.300  establishments. 


So  I  think  what  the  committee  has 
proposed  is  fair  and  equitable.  I  hope 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
the  majority  leader.  I  have  been  in  the 
laundry  field  for  a  good  many  years. 
In  1942,  I  wrote  the  unanimous  Qpinion 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  the  laundry 
industry.  In  1942  the  industry  was  at- 
tempting to  defend  a  wage  of  25  cents  an 
hour  for  many  thousands  of  laundry 
workers.  In  the  report  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  wages  was  given  to  laundry 
workers. 

Last  year,  in  order  to  dramatize  or  il- 
lustrate my  position  in  this  matter, 
after  failing,  in  committee,  to  get  an 
amendment  I  supported  in  regard  to 
laundry  workers,  and  thousands  of  laun- 
dry workers  were  getting  from  53  to  56 
cents  an  hour.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
duce the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  53  cents  an  hour,  to  see  how 
they  would  buy  bread  and  other  neces- 
sities on  a  wage  of  53  cents  an  hour. 
I  sought  to  dramatize  the  point. 

Today  thousands  of  laundry  workers 
are  receiving  from  53  to  56  cents  an 
hour.  A  large  percentage  of  them  are 
colored,  but  it  costs  them  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  others  to  buy  bread, 
milk,  and  the  other  necessities  for  liv- 
ing. Such  a  low  wage  cannot  be  justi- 
fied as  a  matter  of  social  justice,  we  can- 
not justify  our  not  seeing  to  it  that  they 
are  covered  within  the  bill. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  It  applies  only 
to  laundiT  workers  in  interstate  com- 
merce. We  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
any  other  workers.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  same  argument  I  made  earlier  to- 
day in  connection  with  the  Monroney 
amendment  I  incorporate  by  reference 
now  in  connection  with  this  amendment. 

The  question  we  are  considering  re- 
lates to  a  laundry  which  does  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  business  or  which  does 
25  percent  of  its  business  in  the  com- 
mercial laundry  field,  simply  to  come 
under  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  bill  brought 
to  the  Senate  last  year,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

McNAMARA  1. 

I  respectfully  say  we  cannot  justify, 
as  a  matter  of  equity  and  plain  social 
justice,  failing  to  include  workers  in  in- 
terstate commerce  laundries  under  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  We  must  not  for- 
get the  stepup  which  must  be  followed 
to  receive  the  full  fruition  of  the  effects 
of  the  bill. 

I  make  a  plea,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
support  the  administration  in  respect  to 
the  proposal,  and  that  w-e  support  Re- 
publicans who  recognize  this  as  a  bipar- 
tisan, nonpartisan,  social  justice  issue. 
We  should  leave  the  bill  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  brought  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  is  great  con- 
fusion on  the  question.  I  know  there  is. 
because  I  have  discussed  it  with  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Let  us  assume  there  is  a  laundry  in 
the  State  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  care 
whether  the  laundry  takes  the  work  of 
commercial  establishments  or  the  clothes 
from  homes.  If  the  laundry  purchases 
within  the  State  all  of  its  supplies,  which 
can  be  manufactured  within  the  State, 
and  if  the  activity  is  local,  intrastate 
activity,  the  bill  would  not  provide  any 
jurisdiction  over  the  laundry.  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  would  agree  with 
this  viewpoint? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  is  solely  an  intra- 
state laundry  and  does  not  purchase 
across  State  lines  directly  or  indirectly, 
which  is  the  fule  the  court  laid  down, 
it  would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  my  own  personal 
opinion  that  if  the  laundry  is  local  and 
intrastate,  even  if  its  business  exceeds 
$1  million,  the  bill  would  give  no  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Why?  Because  Con- 
gress has  no  jurisdiction,  other  than  un- 
der the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  the  point  I 
tried  to  make  last  year.    I  make  it  again. 

In  my  area  there  are  small  business- 
men. If  their  activity  is  intrastate,  no 
jurisdiction  over  them  would  be  granted 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  all  over 
the  country  about  the  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  reaching  into  ac- 
tivities of  small  business,  when  the  truth 
is  that  under  the  Constitution  Congress 
has  no  jurisdiction  other  than  under  the 
interstate  commerce  clause.  I  hope  we 
can  eliminate  such  nonsense  from  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  get  to  the  real 
issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again,  as  I  argued 
earlier  today,  if  we  agreed  to  the 
amendment  we  would  be  acting  very 
unfairly  in  connection  with  other  busi- 
nesses, covered  by  the  law.  which  also 
employ  service  employees  of  the  same 
economic  status. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  completely  agree 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  regret  to  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  thai,  ir- 
respective of  the  $1  million  limitation,  if 
any  laundry  does  more  than  25  percent 
of  its  business  with  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, the  employees  are  covered. 
"Commercial  enterprise  "  is  not  defined. 

To  make  the  case  graphic,  let  us  say 
the  commercial  enterprise  is  a  ham- 
burger stand  near  the  laundry.  The 
cattle  can  be  raised  in  Colorado  and  the 
feed  can  be  obtained  in  Colorado,  but 
the  bill  provides  that  if  more  than  25 
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percent  of  the  laundry  business  is  with 
a  commercial  establishment — namely, 
the  hamburger  stand — the  employees 
would  come  under  the  Federal  law. 

I  say  that,  logically  and  lepally  this 
should  not  be.  Therefore,  I  make  the 
argument  for  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  is  completely  incor- 
rect m  his  position.  However,  we 
understand  how  we  can  disagree  on 
these  questions. 

Secondly,  from  time  to  time,  we  have 
all  talked  about  the  importance  of  small 
business  and  how  it  needs  to  be  de- 
fended. There  is  no  greater  small  busi- 
ness concentration  than  in  the  case  of 
laundries.  If  \vc  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  talk  about  how  interested  we 
are  in  small  business,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  it.  Most 
laundries  are  small  busmesses. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  thing  I  wish 
to  say  IS  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
who  feels  more  sorry  for  the  people  who 
are  workmi?  in  "sweatshops."  whether 
they  are  getting  85  cents  or  95  cents  or  a 
dollar  an  hour  Of  course  those  people 
have  to  buy  bread.  Of  course  they  have 
to  obtain  medicme.  The  question  is.  Will 
they  Ket  what  they  need  for  food  and 
medicine  by  working,  or  be  on  relief? 

My  argument  is  that  it  is  mucli  more 
dignified,  much  more  in  keeping  with 
human  dignity  and  human  hoE>e,  to  per- 
mit a  person  to  have  a  job  by  establish- 
ing this  kind  of  limitation,  rather  than 
to  eliminate  the  jobs  and  put  the  people 
all  on  relief.  The  million  dollar  rule 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  word  "commer- 
cial" is  unfair  and  discriminatory  to  the 
service  industry.  It  is  an  industry  that 
is  being  treated  different  from  the  retail 
industry  or  any  other  service  industry. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  been  used? 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1 
is  ab.sent  on  ofiRcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson  1  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illne-ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson!   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wi-sconsin  [Mr.  Wn.EY] 
is  absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
brother. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  52,  as  follows; 


(Wo.  341 

TKAS— 45 

Allott 

Kastland 

Miller 

BeaU 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Bennett 

£x  vln 

Morton 

BlAkley 

Pulbrlght 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Ruaseil 

Bush 

Gore 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Byrd.  V&. 

Hill 

Smatbers 

Capehaxt 

HoUand 

Smith.  Maine 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Talm*dge 

Curtia 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

Williams.  Del. 

Dworshak 

McClellan 
NAYS— 52 

Young.  N   Dak 

Aiken 

Hart 

Metcair 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Mobs 

Bible 

Hickey 

Muskie 

Bo'gs 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

BurdiCk 

Jackson 

Pn  store 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Javtta 

Pell 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Prouty 

CiirroU 

Keating 

Proxjiitre 

Case,  N  J. 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Ca.«e.  S  Dak. 

Lauacbe 

Scott 

Cbavrz 

Long.  Mo 

Smith,  Mass. 

Clark 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symlnfton 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Fngle 

McCartby 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

McGee 

Gruenlns 

McNamara 

NOT   VOTING- 

-3 

Church 

Robert«on 

Wiley 

So  Mr.  Smathers'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an   amendment,    which   I   ask   to   have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13, 
line  15,  strike  out  the  word  "local".  On 
page  13.  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"local". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  proviso  qualifying  the  definition  of 
the  word  "enterprise"  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  insure  that  small  independ- 
ently owTied  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments will  not  be  brought  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  simply  because 
they  have  dealings  with  a  giant  business 
enterprise. 

For  example,  the  local  gasoline  sta- 
tion manVill  not  be  covered  simply  be- 
cause he  has  an  exclusive  sales  contract 
with  one  of  the  large  oil  companies  or 
is-  subject  to  some  elements  of  control. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  one  word  in  the  proviso  qualify- 
ing the  definition  of  the  word  "enter- 
prise" may  create  some  problems.  I 
refer  to  the  word  "local." 

Suppose  that  a  man  lives  in  one  town 
in  Vermont,  owns  a  gasoline  station  in 
another  town  in  Vermont  and  his  gaso- 
line station  has  an  exclusive  sales  con- 
tract with  a  big  oil  company.  The  Con- 
gress would  not  want  to  bring  the 
employees  of  this  man  under  the  act 
simply  because  of  the  sales  contract. 
But  the  presence  of  the  word  "local" 


makes  this  possible.  I  say  this  because 
the  gentleman  in  the  case  I  pave  lives  in 
one  town  and  owns  a  small  station  in 
another  town  within  the  same  State. 
There  is  absentee  ownership  present 
here  and  the  establishment  could  be 
considered  one  which  is  not  local. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  will 
be  accepted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  quite  correct  in  ofTering  the 
amendment.     The  word  is  unnecessary. 

The  intent  is  to  deal  with  retail  or 
service  establishments  which  are  in- 
dependently owned  and  Independently 
operated,  and  to  treat  them  as  separate 
enterprises,  even  if  they  have  the  ar- 
rangements mentioned  later  in  section 
3(r). 

I  am  glad  to  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Hr  is  very  gracious. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.        /'^^ 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yi^ld  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  have  distrib- 
uted a  modified  amendment  to  all  Sena- 
tors. I  would  like  to  call  it  up  in  that 
fonn  as  a  perfected  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33. 
line  17,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

Provided.  That  this  clause  (15)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  such  employee  If  the  land  on 
which  such  emploj-ee  Is  engaged  In  such  lum- 
bering or  forestry  operations  Is  owned  or  con- 
trolled, directly  or  indirectly,  by  an  enter- 
prise engaged  in  tJie  production  of  pulp, 
paper,  or  other  wood  products  or  la  owned 
by  the  United  States,  any  State,  or  any 
county  or  other  local  government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority  leader 
for  a  moment?  I  called  up  the  amend- 
ment thinking  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  was  on  the 
floor.  I  gave  him  my  word  that  I  would 
not  call  it  up  until  he  was  on  the  floor. 
I  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  calling  it 
up  at  this  tinie  until  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  arrives.  Perhaps  we  may 
take  up  another  amendment  in  the 
meantime.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  an  amendment  to 
offer.  I  therefore  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35, 
line  4,  before  the  semicolon  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  ",  or  if  such 
city  is  a  part  of  such  an  area  but  has  a 
population  of  not  more  than  25,000  and 
such  station's  major  studio  is  at  least  40 
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airline  miles  from  the  principal  city  in 
such  area." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  discussed 
the  amendment  with  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is  in  conformity  with  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  exempt  from 
overtime  coverage  the  announcers,  news 
editors,  and  chief  engineers  of  small 
radio  and  TV  stations  located  in  cities 
and  towns  below  50,000  population,  ex- 
cept for  cities  in  a  standard  metropolitan 
area  which  have  a  population  of  more 
than  50,000.  This  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable line  of  division,  but  there  are  a 
few  cases  where  the  language  would  re- 
sult in  uneven  application  to  stations  in 
small  cities.  My  amendment  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  these  cases. 

The  standard  metropolitan  area  in- 
cludes the  entire  county  in  which  the 
principal  city  is  located.  In  certain 
sparsely  populated  areas  we  have  some 
very  large  counties;  and  in  a  few  cases 
small  cities  of  5,000  to  25,000  may  be 
included  in  a  standard  metropolitan  area 
even  though  they  are  far  removed  from 
the  principal  city  and  have  no  direct  eco- 
nomic and  social  ties  with  it. 

Radio  stations  in  these  small  cities 
are  often  of  only  1  kilowatt  and  they 
serve  an  area  of  15  to  20  miles  around 
the  city.  Such  stations  do  not  compete 
with  stations  in  the  principal  city. 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  Duluth  is 
located  in  St.  Louis  County.  The  bound- 
aries of  St.  Louis  County  run  all  the 
way  to  the  Canadian  border  and  the 
county  contains  6.281  square  miles.  Ex- 
cept for  the  cities  on  the  Iron  Range, 
the  region  is  sparsely  settled.  The  road 
distance  from  Ely,  population  5.438.  to 
Duluth  is  115  miles;  from  Hibbing,  pop- 
ulation 17.731,  to  Duluth  is  75  miles; 
from  Virginia,  population  14,034,  66 
miles;  and  Eveleth,  population  5,721, 
about  the  same  distance. 

My  amendment  would  put  stations  in 
these  and  similar  small  cities  of  25.000 
or  less  in  the  exempted  category,  even 
though  situated  in  a  standard  metro- 
politan area,  when  there  is  clear  indi- 
cation that  they  are  included  only  by 
reason  of  location  in  an  extraordinarily 
large  county.  The  test  would  be  that 
such  cities  be  located  40  airline  miles  or 
more  from  the  principal  city  of  the 
standard  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  proposal  of  my  col- 
league. I  ask  Senators  to  believe  what 
the  two  Senators  from  Minnesota  say 
as  to  what  is  a  metropohtan  area.  If 
the  upper  part  of  Minnesota,  in  what 
we  call  the  Iron  Range  area,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Minnesota,  is  a  met- 
ropolitan area,  then  the  vast  expanses 
of  deserts  are  not  only  thickly  inhab- 
ited but  also  cluttered  with  skyscrapers 
and  teeming  cities.  This  is  an  area  In 
which  there  are  a  number  of  small 
towns.  There  is  only  one  large  city,  Du- 
luth. I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  is  proving  himself  such  a 
prudent,  sagacious,  wise,  and  good  man 
will  immediately  accept  the  amendment, 
because  it  is  in  the  public  cause  and  for 
the  common  good.  I  apE>eal  to  his  su- 
perior wisdom  and  good  sense. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  with 
such  an  appeal  from  such  a  source,  I 


can  do  nothing  but  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  since  there 
is  so  much  good  sense  in  the  Senate  at 
this  time,  I  wish  to  offer  a  very  sensible 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period,  insert  a  semicolon  and  the 
following  new  language:  "or  (16) 
any  employee  with  respect  to  his 
employment  in  agriculture  by  a  farm- 
er, notwithstanding  other  employment 
of  such  employee  in  connection  with 
livestock  auction  operations  in  which 
such  farmer  is  engaged  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  raising  of  livestock,  either  on  his 
own  account  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  farmers,  if  such  employee  (D  is 
primarily  employed  during  his  work- 
week in  agriculture  by  such  farmer,  and 
(2)  is  paid  for  his  emplojTnent  in  con- 
nection with  such  Uvestock  auction  oper- 
ations at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than  that 
prescribed  by  section  6ia)<l)." 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  examined  very 
carefully.  We  find  that  practically  all 
the  persons  involved  in  the  amendment 
are  paid  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 
I  know  of  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  about  the  re- 
mainder of  the  persons  involved;  there- 
fore, I  am  happy,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HILL.  A  person  who  works  on  a 
farm  enjoys  the  exemption  which  is 
given  to  farmers.  Most  of  his  time  is 
spent  on  the  farm.  But  i>erhaps  he 
brings  his  cattle  to  the  stockyard  and 
works  1  day  in  the  stockyard.  He  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  his  farm  exemption  while 
he  is  on  the  farm,  but  when  he  is  work- 
ing in  the  stockyard  he  will  come  under 
the  act  and  get  the  benefits  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  that  my 


perfected  amendment  designated  "4-18- 
61— D"  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
line  17,  it  is  proi>osed  to  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing in  lieu  thereof: 

Provided.  That  this  clatise  (15)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  such  employee  if  the  land  on 
which  such  emplovee  is  engaged  in  such 
lumbering  or  forestry  operations  Is  owned 
or  controlled,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  an 
enterprise  engaged  in  the  production  of  pulp, 
paper,  or  other  wood  products  or  is  owned 
by  the  United  States,  any  State,  or  any 
county  or  other  local  government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  be  as 
gracious  in  agreeing  to  take  my  amend- 
ment to  conference  as  he  just  was  in 
agreeing  to  take  the  amendment  of  my 
very  dear  and  great  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  to  conference,  because  I  am  satis- 
fied that  on  its  merits  my  amendment 
is  at  least — and  I  stress  the  word 
"least" — eciually  meritorious. 

I  always  endeavor  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  all  the  facts  of  any  proposal  I 
make  to  the  Senate.  I  have  battled  for 
this  amendment  for  several  years.  I 
was  beaten  again  in  committee  this  year 
on  the  amendment,  but  that  does  not 
mean  it  is  not  a  good  amendment;  it 
means  only  that  I  did  not  have  the 
votes.  I  have  learned  from  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  Senate  that  it 
sometimes  takes  time  to  convert  a  mi- 
nority into  a  majority.  I  hope  this  will 
be  my  lucky  day,  and  that  either  I  will 
have  my  amendment  taken  to  confer- 
ence through  the  graciousness  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  or  that  I  will 
win  on  the  vote. 

My  problem  is  that  I  am  in  conflict 
with  my  very  good  friends  from  the 
South,  who  represent  a  constituency 
which  is  also  engaged  in  the  lumber 
industry.  The  cold,  hard  fact  is  that 
the  lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  pays  high  wages,  and  various 
segments  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
South  pay  very  low  wages.  What  is  the 
result?  My  constituents  are  placed  at 
an  economic  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  South.  This  is  true  wherever 
low  wages  are  paid  in  the  South,  in 
any  phase  of  the  lumber  industry.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  my  amendment 
would  cover  any  phase  of  the  lumber 
industry,  but  it  is  particularly  true  of 
the  paper  pulp  industry. 

What  happens  in  the  South  in  con- 
trast with  what  happens  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest?  The  big  lumber  operators 
enter  into  contracts  with  so-called  inde- 
pendent contractors.  We  call  them  so- 
called  gyppo  operators.  Tliat  is  not  a 
derogatory  term  at  all:  it  is  simply  a 
descriptive  term  by  which  such  operators 
are  known  in  the  industry.  They  are 
known  as  gyppo  operators.  They  have 
a  little  gyppo  lumber  mill  or  lumber 
operation. 

In  the  case  of  the  paper  pulp  indus- 
try, a  man  may  own  two  or  three  power 
saws  and  a  couple  of  trucks.  He  con- 
tracts with  the  big  lumber  companies 
to  cut  their  pulpwood.     He   takes  the 
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pulpwood  intx)  the  big  lumber  mill,  where 
it  is  cut  up  into  pulp,  which  finally 
fio^s  out  In  various  forms  of  paper 
products. 

Because  there  is  in  the  law  an  exemp- 
tion for  an  employer  who  employs  12 
employees  or  fewer,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  does  not  apply  to  his  lumber  opera- 
tion. The  position  of  my  constituents — 
and  I  think  their  position  is  unanswer- 
able on  this  point — is  that  we  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  the  lumber  opera- 
tors who  enter  into  subcontracts  know 
that  they  will  set  pulp  into  their  mills. 
They  really  control  the  operation.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  economic  force  which 
competes  for  the  purchase  of  the  pulp. 
In  many  instances,  they  own  the  very 
timber  which  is  being  cut  by  the  g3rppo 
operators. 

Lumberin.?  is  one  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous occupations  in  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  questions  that  one  who 
works  in  the  lumber  industry  ought  to 
get  at  least  the  minimum  wage  and 
should  not  be  put  in  a  position  where 
he  will  work  for  less  than  the  minimi'm 
wage  in  any  phase  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try, whether  in  the  paper  pulp  Industry 
or  any  other. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Oregon,  I  say  to 
my  good  friends  from  the  South  that  I 
am  only  presenting  the  case  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  believe  is  justice  to  the  people 
of  my  State,  justice  to  the  lumber  indus- 
try and  the  employers  in  my  State,  jus- 
tice to  the  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
woods  in  my  State.  I  do  not  think  the 
unfau:  advantage  which  the  South  now 
enjoys,  because  there  are  many  opera- 
tors in  the  South  who  pay  substandard 
wages,  ought  to  continue. 

My  amendment  provides: 

Provided,  That  this  clause  (15)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  such  employee  U  the  land  on 
which  such  employee  is  engaged  in  such 
lumbering  or  forestry  operations  Is  owned  or 
controlled,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  an  en- 
terprise engaged  In  the  production  of  pulp, 
paoer.  or  other  wood  products  or  Is  owned  by 
the  United  States,  any  State,  or  any  county 
or  otlier  local   government. 

The  amendment  does  not  apply  to  the 
woodlot  farmer.  The  argument  with 
which  I  am  hit  every  year  in  the  com- 
mittee is,  "Oh,  what  this  proposal  would 
do  to  this  little  woodlot  farmer  in  the 
Southern  States."  The  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  him.  In  fact,  he  owns  the 
land.     It  does  not  apply  to  him  at  all. 

j  We  are  really  after  the  big  lumber  oper- 
ators— the  miU  owners,  in  effect — who 
can  control  the  timber  and  by  the  sub- 
contracting arrangement,  compete  at  an 
unfair  advantage,  to  the  disadvantage  of 

j    the  lumber  operators  of  my  State. 

'  I  think  this  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
proposal.  I  cannot  say  more.  That  is 
my  case.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  will  at  least  agree  to  take 

I    my  amendment  to  conference. 

'  Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  operation  of  pulpwood 
cutters.  Most  of  that  wood  is  cut  by 
the  cord.     The  cutters  work  for  them- 


selves. They  receive  so  much  a  cord 
stacked  up.  They  actually  work  for 
themselves,  whether  they  cut  the  wood 
on  their  own  land  or  on  the  land  of 
someone  else.  Those  woodcutters  do 
not  belong  in  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  aware  of  that 
"gimmick."  too.  They  can  come  under 
the  Wa-je  and  Hour  Act  by  using  the 
measuring  rod  of  cutting  by  the  cord. 
The  Department  of  Labor  can  translate 
that  into  hours  of  work. 

I  merely  ask.  whether  the  pulpwood 
cutter  works  by  the  hour  or  by  the 
cord,  is  he,  in  fact,  working  for  less  than 
the  minimum  wage?  The  facts  are  not 
disputed  in  our  committee  by  the  very 
able  spokesmen  from  the  South  who 
want  the  exemption  to  continue.  They 
make  the  argument  that  this  amend- 
ment would  put  their  woodcutters  out  of 
business.  They  say  that  the  little  gyppo 
operator  w  ould  not  be  able  to  remain  in 
business.  I  have  heard  that  bewhi.skered 
argument  for  years.  It  does  not  follow 
that  that  is  a  fair  argument. 

I  raise  again  the  question  oif  public 
policy:  Is  it  fair,  just,  and  equitable 
that  the  people  who  work  in  the  lumber 
industry,  when  we  know  that  the  result 
of  their  toil  will  flow  into  the  mills, 
should  receive  the  minimum  wage? 

My  answer  is  yes,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  should  have  an  out  on  the  basis  of 
statements  that  in  the  "gyppo"  opera- 
tions the  payments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  cords  of  wood  cut,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  amount  the 
worker  earns  an  hour  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  wood  he  cuts  and  stacks  each 
day. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  if  he  is  hired,  the 
employer  should  be  expected  to  pay  him 
a  decent  minimum  wage;  and  the  lum- 
ber operator  should  not  expect  the  em- 
ployees to  subsidize  him.  But  that  is 
what  this  situation  amounts  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  most  cases,  these 
workers  are  not  hired  at  all  by  the 
lumber  operators.  They  pay  the  work- 
ers for  the  number  of  cords  of  wood 
they  cut  and  stack;  and  the  price  paid 
amouiits  to  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  now  proposed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  workers  receive 
more  than  the  minimum  wage,  that  is 
fine.  But  I  am  not  interested  in  con- 
tinuing the  various  devices  the  large 
operators  in  the  South  use  in  order  to 
get  around  paying  the  minimum  wage. 
I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  if 
paper  is  to  be  manufactured,  the  regula- 
tions should  begin  to  be  applied  where 
the  trees  grow. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  But  in  the  South  such 
employers  cannot  afford  to  hire  book- 
keepers or  timekeepers  to  go  into  the 
woods  and  keep  track  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  by  two  or  three 
men.  * 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course  I  know  it  i.-; 
argued  that  this  provision  will  result  in 
a  very  complex  accounting  system.  But 
that  is  not  true.    In  Oregon  the  wood- 


book  is  used,  and  by  that  means  the 
foreman  keeps  track  of  the  amount  of 
time  actually  worked. 

So  Senators  cannot  talk  me  out  of  my 
position  merely  by  argiilng  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  administrative 
expenditures.  It  is  all  very  simple:  the 
foreman  simply  keeps  a  woodbook  in  his 
pocket,  and  every  night  he  jots  down 
whether  Jim  Smith  worked  5  hours  or 
whether  Joe  Brown  worked  6  hours. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  But  who  is  the  fore- 
man? 

Mr.  MORSE.  "Why  should  the  paper- 
pulp  industry  be  exempt?  It  is  argued 
that  it  should  continue  to  be  exempt  be- 
cause it  has  become  accustomed  to  being 
exempt  and  because  it  employs  cheap 
labor  in  the  South.  But  for  the  good  of 
the  country  and  also  for  the  good  of  the 
South  this  exemption  should  be  ended. 
Therefore,  my  amendment  will  end  it. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yieid. 

Mr  METCALP.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  In 
our  State,  the  minimum  wage  In  this 
industry  Is  $2.12  an  hour;  that  is  the 
minimum  wage  in  this  industry  in  the 
forests  in  the  Northwest.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  justifiable  and  fair  to  re- 
quire that  at  least  half  of  that  amount 
be  paid  by  the  lumber  industry  in  other 
States. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  that  connection,  I 
want  the  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which 
w  111  require  that  the  wages  paid  in  Japan 
be  equal  to  those  paid  in  the  United 
States,  because  I  think  our  workers  now 
suffer  from  unfair  competition  from 
Japan. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  had  jurisdiction 
over  Japan,  I  would  vote  for  such  a  law, 
too. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HiLL.l 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  the  com- 
mittee voted  down,  last  session,  an 
amendment  more  extensive  than  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  committee  has  voted  it 
down  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  love  the  administra- 
tion, but  it  is  not  the  personification  of 
perfection;  and  this  situation  is  one  of 
Its  mistakes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  feel 
that  way  about  his  amendment,  because 
undoubtedly  it  is  his  position  that  a 
Morse  amendment  is  bound  to  be  perfect. 

But  the  administration  does  not 
think  this  amendment  is  perfect,  and 
neither  do  I.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  himself  has  said  that  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  this  matter  and 
has  weighed  this  matter  and  has  voted 
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down  such  a  provision,  not  only  once, 
but  several  times.  That  was  done  be- 
cause this  bill  deals  primarily  with 
larger  businesses  and  larger  enterprises, 
whereas  in  this  case  we  are  discussing 
keeping  in  the  law  an  exemption  which 
has  been  in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
ever  since  1949 — namely,  the  exemption 
for  small  logging  businesses  which  in- 
volve 12  men  or  less.  If  more  than  12 
men  are  involved,  the  bu-siness  moves 
out  of  the  little  business  category,  and 
the  exemption  no  longer  applies. 

But  neither  the  administration  nor  the 
committee  thinks  this  exemption — which 
has  been  In  the  law  all  these  years,  and 
is  there  today — should  now  be  removed, 
as  provided  by  the  amendment  submitted 
by  my  friend,  the  Sc>nator  from  Oregon. 

This  business  is  indeed  small  business. 
It  differs  from  the  lumber  business  in 
the  West,  in  that  in  the  West  there  are 
vast  tracts  of  forest  land — beautiful 
tracts.  I  have  been  there,  and  have  seen 
some  of  them.  In  the  great  State  of 
Oregon  there  are  marvelous  stands  of 
heavy  timber.  One  who  views  them  has 
almost  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  those 
wonderful,  beautiful,  majestic  trees. 
But  in  the  South,  as  my  good  friend  has 
indicated,  the  situation  is  different.  The 
trees  there  are  found  in  little  spotty 
areas. 

Mr.  JORDAN.     We  call  them  saplings. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  One  small  area  may 
be  found  in  one  place,  and  another  small 
area  may  be  found  some  miles  away. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
referred  to  the  saplings,  for  in  the  South 
there  no  longer  is  any  virgin  timber.  In 
many  instances,  the  work  is  done  on  the 
sixth  cutting.  So  the  situation  in  the 
South  is  different  from  that  in  Oregon 
or  in  other  Western  Slates.  In  the  South, 
these  businesses  are  small,  and  the  saw- 
mills have  to  be  small  and  portable,  so 
they  can  be  moved  from  one  small  timber 
area  to  another  one,  often  a  number  of 
miles  away. 

Furthermore,  these  businesses  have  to 
make  a  terrific  struggle  even  to  remain 
in  business.  Between  1941  and  1957,  51 
percent  of  those  engaged  in  this  business 
in  the  South  went  out  of  business.  The 
economic  situation  there  was  such  that 
they  could  no  longer  survive. 

Because  of  the  scattered  areas  involved 
in  the  South,  and  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  timber  available  in  the  areas 
in  the  South  in  which  these  operations 
are  conducted,  and  because  of  the  price 
level,  and  also  the  availability  of  labor, 
these  operations  in  the  South  are  en- 
tirely different  from  those  in  the  Western 
States.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  South 
many  of  the  sawmills  are  small  portable 
ones,  which  must  be  moved  many  miles, 
between  the  scattered  areas.  That  situ- 
ation is  very  different  from  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Western  States. 

In  the  South,  a  considerable  part  of 
this  land  is  owned  by  small  farmers  who 
need  this  income.  As  we  know,  in  recent 
years  they  have  been  having  a  very 
diflBcult  time;  a  revolution  has  been  oc- 
curring in  agriculture. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  the  labor 
which  does  this  so-called  logging — gen- 
erally the  handling  of  pulpwood  trees — 
is  the  same  labor  that  is  used  periodi- 
cally, at  various  seasons,  on  the  farms; 
and  is  it  not  also  true  that  those  en- 
gaged in  this  business  have  to  compete, 
in  obtaining  labor,  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  which  prevail  generally  in  the 
agricultural  industry? 

Mr.  HILL.     That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  Congress — in 
recognition  of  that  fact — placed  forestry 
and  forest-products  industries  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, so  that  all  those  groups  would  be 
handled  by  the  same  committees?  And 
is  it  not  also  true  that,  under  this  bill, 
agricultural  enterprises  generally  are 
completely  exempt? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  The  committee  is 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. Forestry  is  under  Agriculture. 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
the  people  who  do  the  logging  are  those 
who  do  what  they  can  to  eke  out  a  living 
on  the  farm,  and  do  what  they  can  to 
supplement  their  income  from  logging. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  of  the.se  people  call  themselves 
tree  farmers  and  procure  and  carry  on 
their  little  forestry  plantings  until  the 
trees  are  big  enough  for  pulpwood,  after 
which  time  the  better  ones  are  grown  for 
lumber  or  timber?  Is  it  not  true  that 
they  call  themselves  tree  farmers,  and 
they  are  called  tree  farmers  in  our  area, 
and  they  are  in  fact  tree  farmers? 

Mr.  HILL.  They  are  tree  farmers, 
who  are  using  this  means  to  supplement 
the  meager  incomes  which  they  get  from 
other  crops  they  produce. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  would  not 
think  that  one  with  the  compassionate, 
magnanimous,  and  noble  spirit  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  would, 
upon  careful  consideration,  really  want 
to  place  into  competition  with  the  huge, 
efficient  mills  in  the  virgin  forests  in 
the  northwestern  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  little  sawmill  operators,  and 
those  who  work  from  one  stand  to  an- 
other, moving  about  in  odd  seasons  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  may  say  that  the  saw- 
mills themselves  now  come  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

This  proposal  is  to  cover  those  who  go 
into  the  woods  and  cut  the  timber.  So 
far  as  the  sawmills  are  concerned,  they 
come,  as  we  know,  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  means  is  used  as  a 
supplement  to  the  meager  hving  they 
otherwise  would  earn.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct;  and  I  hope 
the  eloquent  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  moved  the  compassion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  own  time? 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator's  time  has   expired. 
Mr    MORSE.     My  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     No;  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  let  the  Senator  take 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senators  from  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
that  they  have  moved  me  very  deeply. 
They  have  made  me  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  soundness  of  my  position.  I 
want  them  to  come  out  to  my  State  and 
witness  how  the  paper  pulp  industry 
operates,  and  how  wrong  they  are  in 
comparing  the  way  our  paper  pulp  in- 
dustry operates  with  the  way  it  does  in 
the  South.  We  use  the  same  sized  pulp 
trees.  We  harvest  them  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  harvested,  just  as  is  done  in 
the  South.  We  are  not  talking  about 
some  little  lumber  mill;  we  are  talking 
about  the  gyppo  cutter. 

I  am  talking  about  the  big  lumber 
mills  that  control  the  pulp  industry. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  in  competition 
with  the  paper,  cardboard  boxes,  and 
various  types  of  hardwood  industry  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  my  State.  There 
is  no  difference  as  far  as  the  final  place 
of  manufacture  is  concerned.  We  are 
talking  about  how  they  get  the  paper 
pulp.  The  Senator  puts  the  cutters  in 
my  State  at  a  great  disadvantage.  We 
pay  high  wages. 

It  is  also  true  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
improve  the  industry  in  every  State  is 
to  pay  the  lumber  mill  workers  and  the 
cutters  a  decent  wage.  If  we  have  ever 
demonstrated  anything,  it  is  that  a  de- 
cent wage  results  in  a  decent  purchas- 
ing power  and  results  in  expansion  of  the 
economy  of  the  area  affected.  So  I  am 
really  making  a  plea  to  help  my  friends 
of  the  South.  I  do  so  not  only  gratui- 
tously, but  because  it  will  result  in  an 
economic  benefit,  not  only  to  the  South, 
but  also  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  subject  has  been  well  covered  al- 
ready, but  I  think  I  should  say  that  the 
exemption  has  long  been  recognized  in 
the  law.  The  exemption  exists  in  the 
law,  and  has  been  in  it  since  its  incep- 
tion, that  12-man  wood  crews  do  not 
come  under  the  provision  of  the  act  for 
many  reasons. 

This  question  has  been  considered  by 
the  committees  and  by  Congress.  The 
decision  was  reached  to  reaflBrm  the  pro- 
vision of  the  present  law  to  continue 
the  12-man  wood  crew  exemption. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  offers  an 
amendment  which  would  preserve  the 
12-man  crew  exemption  except  on  cer- 
tain large  tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
large  enterprises,  or  in  national  forests 
or  States  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of. 

He  speaks  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
South.  I  want  to  give  him  some  direct 
evidence  that  when  he  refers  to  those 
who  cut  the  pulpwood  and  logs,  during 
the  winter  season  especially,  he  refers  to 
small  landowners,  white  and  colored, 
who  are  without  emplojinent  during  the 
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winter  months  and  who  seek  employ- 
ment near  their  homes.  They  spend 
their  nights  at  home,  and  make  up  many 
of  the  wood  crews.  If  such  work  is  not 
available  to  them,  they  have  virtually  no 
work. 

I  know,  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  last  fall  the  National  Forest 
Service  advertised  pulpwood  in  South 
Mississippi  for  sale,  twice,  and  had  no 
bidders.  That  meant  there  would  be. 
for  the  time,  no  jobs  for  anybody  in  that 
category.  It  meant  there  was  an  over- 
supply,  that  the  market  was  sluggish; 
there  were  no  bidders  at  any  price.  I 
think  the  situation  has  improved.  I 
hope  it  has.  But,  in  an  economic  way, 
that  fact  confirms  the  soundness  of  the 
exemption  as  it  has  been  written  in  the 
law  for  more  than  12  years.  It  confirms 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  exemp- 
tion, and  the  practical  consideration 
that  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  seasonal 
work,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
suggested. 

There  is  another  reason  for  continu- 
ing the  exemption.  Often  when  those 
persons  are  working,  they  work  over- 
time, because  many  times  on  account  of 
wet  weather,  for  days  and  weeks  thoy 
cannot  work  at  all. 

I  am  not  talking  of  theories  or  statis- 
tics, because  I  have  been  out  in  the 
wood.s.  and  I  personally  know  many  peo- 
ple who  do  this  work.  I  have  seen  them 
employed.  I  know  their  ups  and  downs 
in  this  particular  work.  It  does  not 
affect  companies  nearly  so  much  as  it 
affects  these  people.  We  are  dealing 
with  human  beings  who  are  trying  to 
mAke  a  living;  this  kind  of  work  fre- 
quently is  an  important  part  of  their 
living.  If  we  attempt  to  apply  a  strait- 
jacket,  which  might  be  appropriately 
applicable  to  some  large  industries,  we 
disrupt  and  totally  destroy  an  arrange- 
ment which  works  so  well  for  small 
operations. 

What  we  need  is  more  of  these  larger 
tracts  of  land,  as  well  as  smaller  tracts 
of  land,  and  I  hope  that  never  again 
will  there  be  the  condition  that,  when 
pulpwood  is  advertised,  there  are  no 
bidders. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  preserve 
the  exemption  intact.  It  has  proved  to 
be  sound  and  wise.  We  have  rejected 
proposals  to  change  it  before. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  waiting  to  present  this  amend- 
ment. He  has  visited  our  State,  and  I 
hope  he  will  come  back  again. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
Senator's  very  wonderful  State. 

I  make  three  points  in  closing  my  ar- 
gument this  afternoon. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  people  to 
whom  reference  is  made  work  in  the 
winter,  but  they  are  employed.  They 
need  the  jobs.  A  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
quart  of  milk  cost  as  much  in  the  winter 
as  they  do  in  the  spring  or  the  summer. 

This  is  a  question  of  whether  a  decent 
wage  should  be  paid  to  get  the  paper 
pulp     cut.    Furthermore,     what     these 


people  do  is  cut  pulpwood  which  even- 
tually goes  to  the  big  manufacturers  of 
paper  products.  I  think  those  big  man- 
ufacturers ought  to  see  to  it  that  enough 
is  paid  to  provide  a  living  wage. 

Last,  in  answer  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland] 
about  this  supposedly  being  an  agricul- 
tural matter,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice does  not  so  consider  it.  The  whole 
matter  of  paper  pulp  and  the  forestry 
industry  cannot  be  considered  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  tax  reports  as  a  phase 
of  agriculture.  It  is  considered  to  be 
industry,  Mr.  President,  and  not  agricul- 
ture. 

As  I  close  I  simply  say  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  ought  to  see  to  it  there 
is  at  least  a  minimum  wage  requirement 
throughout  the  lumber  industry,  so  that 
we  .shall  not  continue  to  have  the  exceed- 
ingly cheap  labor,  whether  in  winter  or 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  working  for 
a  wage  below  a  wage  of  health  and  de- 
cency, to  the  inevitable  big  profit  of  the 
great  lumber  operators  of  the  South. 

Mr.  D"^  KSE';.  Mr.  Pro.si.i -nt.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  from  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  reco'^nized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  offered  the  amendment.  If  this 
i.s  not  a  classic  example  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  will  encounter  under  a  bill  of 
this  kind,  then  I  have  never  seen  one. 

Suppose  I  go  to  Mississippi.  While 
driving  alon?  the  road  I  may  see  a  fel- 
low, whom  I  may  ask.  "Who  owns  this 
stand  of  timber?"  He  may  say.  "John 
Stennis."  I  might  ask.  "How  m.any 
acres  are  there  in  the  tract?"  He  mi'.?ht 
say,  "About  4,000  or  5.000."  I  might 
ask,  "What  are  the  crews  ^oing?"  And 
he  might  reply,  "They  are  cutting  a 
crop." 

Then  I  might  ask  another  question, 
"Who  owns  the  stand  of  timber  over 
there?"  The  reply  might  be,  "The  Mis- 
sissippi Pulp  &  Paper  Company  owns 
that."  I  might  ask,  "What  are  they 
doing?"  The  reply  might  be,  "They  are 
getting  out  timl>er  to  send  to  the  pulp 
mill  at  Meridian,"  or  wherever  it  might 
be. 

That  is  an  enterprise  which  is  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  one  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  pulp  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, and  yet  the  other  is  an  individual 
stand.  The  boys  on  one  side  would  come 
under  the  Morse  amendment,  and  the 
boys  on  the  other  side  would  not  come 
under  the  Morse  amendment.  If  that  is 
not  discriminatory,  if  that  is  not  a  rank 
and  classical  kind  of  arbitrary  action 
and  treatment,  then  I  have  never  seen 
any. 

We  rejected  the  amendment  in  the 
committee,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  said.  I  think  we 
ought  to  reject  the  amendment  now.  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  I  am 
amazed,  in  a  way,  that  he  ever  offered 
the  amendment.  He  is  what  I  call  "going 
for  the  whole  hog"  in  his  approach.  I 
think  once  he  said,  "There  should  not 
be  any  exemptions  of  any  kind." 


Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now  he  would  like  to 
pile  an  exemption  on  an  exemption,  and 
that,  to  me,  is  astounding  indeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ca'.  one  pork  chop  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  could  very  well 
be.  but  I  think  my  friend  will  agree  that 
this  is  something  in  which  his  constitu- 
ents have  an  abiding  interest,  but — I  do 
not  know  why — he  suddenly  fdrsakes  all 
the  great  and  classical  foundations  of 
losic  for  which  he  is  so  well  noted  all  over 
the  country. 

The  amendment  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
St-nator  from  Oregon  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1.  ^ 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate, 

The  Lecisl.\tive  Clerk.  On  page  16, 
between  lines  2  and  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

Paragraph  (d)  of  section  3  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
defining  the  term  "employer."  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  perloel  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  any 
organization  which  is  exemptod  fiom  taxa- 
ation  by  the  provisions  of  section  501(c)  (3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended'. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law  the  religious  and  charitable 
institutions  which  are  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  section  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relates  to  corporations  or 
any  community  chest,  fund,  or  founda- 
tion organized  exclusively  for  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  and  so  on — and 
then  it  provides  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
shall  go  to  any  person  for  profit. 

The  amendment  is  quite  necessary. 
There  are  many  splendid  organizations 
which  provide  some  employment  and 
some  income  for  people  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  any.  I  think  imme- 
diately of  the  Goodwill  Industries.  I 
think  of  those  charitable  enterprises 
which  seek  to  hold  down  their  labor 
costs  in  order  that  their  funds  may  reach 
more  needy  people.  Many  employees 
serve  as  a  labor  of  love,  as  a  matter  of 
dedication,  yet  they  must  receive  and 
they  do  receive  some  wages. 

Why  should  the  Government  of  the 
United    States   attempt    to   control    the 
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wages  of  charitable  organizations  which 
are  not  operated  for  profit?  There  Is  no 
opportunity  for  someone  to  beat  down 
wages  in  order  to  increase  profits.  The 
lust  for  profits  is  not  present.  These 
organizations  are  operated  so  that  there 
will  be  more  money  available  to  buy 
food,  clothing,  and  other  benefits  for 
needy  people. 

We  have  the  organizations  such  as  the 
Goodwill  Industries,  the  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
others.  I  received  a  letter  from  an  or- 
ganization in  my  State.  I  am  sure  many 
Senators  have  heard  their  broadcasts. 
This  group  is  called  "Back  to  the  Bible 
Broadcast." 

The  letter  says: 

Mt  Dxar  Sknator:  The  Good  News  Broad- 
casting Association  Is  a  nonprofit  religious 
organization  serving  many  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  by  radio  and 
literature,  with  headquarters  In  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  to  you  that 
the  minimum  wage  law  has  caused  consid- 
erable hardship  on  organizations  like  ours 
which  depend  upon  the  free  will  offerings  of 
God's  people.  Now  that  this  bill  Is  up  again, 
I  wish  to  again  bring  this  to  your  attention. 

Could  not  an  amendment  be  Included 
which  would  exclude  such  religious  nonprofit 
organizations  from  coming  under  this  par- 
ticular labor  law?  We  will  appreciate  your 
further  consideration. 

The  same  organization,  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of   the  committee,  said: 

Ours  Is  a  religious,  nonprofit  organization 
working  Interstate  We  are  dependent  on 
the  good  win  of  Christian  people  In  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  our  min- 
istry. A  law  such  as  Is  being  proposed  will 
work  a  great  hardship  on  us  financially. 
We  meet  the  present  wage  scale  required 
by  the  present  law,  but  a  further  Increase, 
such  as  the  one  proposed,  will  be  exceed- 
ingly hard  for  us  to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  important,  be- 
cause it  is  contended  by  some  on  the 
committee  that  the  amendment  is  not 
necessary. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  required  to  carry  a  copy  of  the 
committee  report  with  them  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  the  law.  The  law 
should  be  clear,  and  if  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  cover  such 
groups  as  those  which  I  described.  I  hope 
the  ctmimittee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. Here  is  what  the  people  to  whom 
I  have  referred  wTite : 

No  one  we  have  contacted,  including  our 
attorneys.  Is  able  to  say  positively  that  or- 
ganizations such  as  ours  are  automatically 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  law.  Can 
you  clarify  thU?  Just  how  would  an  or- 
ganization like  ours  be  affected  by  the  leg- 
islation now  under  consideration? 

My  understanding  is  that  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  drafters  of  the  bill  to 
exclude  from  coverage  institutions  of  the 
kind  I  have  described.  I  believe  it  is. 
But  I  believe  such  exemption  should  be 
accomplished  by  a  specific  exclusion  or 
exemption,  and  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  public  should  be  forced 
to  rely  upon  a  statement  contained  in 
a  committee  report  in  order  to  construe 
vague  and  ambiguous  language  in  the 
bill. 

To  accomplish  what  the  majority  re- 
port states  is  intended,  the  precise  lan- 


guage would  be  readily  available  as  it 
is  embodied  in  my  amendment.  These 
are  nonprofit  charitable  institutions  that 
are  specifically  exempt  undor  our  Inter- 
rml  Revenue  Code. 

When  we  consider  the  fine  organiza- 
tions which  collect  money,  we  know 
that  the  leaders  of  those  organizations 
wish  to  use  the  available  money  to  go  as 
far  as  they  can  in  carrying  on  their  i-e- 
ligious  work.  Perhaps  such  organiza- 
tions wish  to  buy  as  many  baskets  of 
food  as  possible  in  order  to  distribute 
them  to  the  needy. 

Such  organizations  use  a  class  of  help 
that  is  a  labor  of  love.  Their  employees 
work  with  a  sense  of  dedication.  Yet 
many  of  them  should  be  and  must  be 
paid  something.  The  profit  motive  is 
not  involved.  Why  should  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  control  the 
wage  policy  of  such  organizations? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment  in  order  to 
clarify  a  point  that  the  committee  con- 
tends is  their  intention.  The  people  en- 
gaged in  such  an  activity  would  like  to 
have  such  a  provision  in  the  bill. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  should  be  made 
clear  in  this  connection  that  the  new 
coverage  under  the  committee  bill  would 
not  extend  to  charitable,  eleemosynary, 
or  other  nonprofit  organizations.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  reason  for  taking  away 
the  benefits  of  the  act  for  some  38,000 
employees  who  are  currently  afforded 
its  protection. 

This  amendment  is  retrogressive  in 
nature  and  would  remove  from  the 
present  protection  of  the  act  all  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations 
which  are  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific testing  for  public  safety,  or  educa- 
tional purposes.  Such  employees  are 
now  protected  by  the  act  if  they  are 
engaged  in  commerce  or  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce  and  if  the  or- 
ganizations by  which  they  are  employed 
do  not  qualify  for  exemption  as  retail 
and  service  establishments. 

There  are  approximately  38,000  people 
involved  in  the  production  of  goods  by 
nonprofit  organizations  who  are  direct- 
ly, under  any  interpretation  of  the  com- 
merce clause,  involved  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  t>oint? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  but  permit  me  to  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  further  clarifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  what  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  saying  Is  that  charity  begins  at 
home? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  It  would 
be  an  act  of  charity  to  pay  people  work- 
ing in  the  fields  specified  a  living  wage 
when  such  industries  are  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

I  am  glad  to  yield,  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  does  the  com- 
mittee bill  provide  concerning  hotels? 


Mr.  McNAMARA.    Hotels  are  exempt. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Hotels  are  ej;empt  re- 
gardless of  size,  profit,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  resists  an  exemption  for  the 
Goodwill  Industries,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  other  groups  operating  en- 
tirely for  charitable  and  religious  pur- 
poses. I  cannot  understand  the  logic 
of  the  position. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Such  industries 
are  exempt  except  as  those  industries 
that  the  Senator  mentioned  and  the 
great  foundations  of  the  country  engage 
in  the  printing  industry  or  in  other  ac- 
tivities which  compete  with  private  in- 
dustry to  such  a  degree  that  the  comije- 
tition  would  have  a  very  adverse  effect 
on  private  industry.  Then,  when  such 
industry  comes  into  competition  in  the 
marketplace  with  private  industry,  we 
say  that  their  work  is  not  charitable 
organization  work.  All  their  local  ac- 
tivities are  exempted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment.  There  is  no 
particular  reason  why  the  fine  charitable 
and  religious  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try would  wish  to  hold  down  wages. 
There  is  no  profit  in  their  activities  for 
them.  But  there  is  a  reason  why  they 
want  to  give  emplo^•ment  to  the  hsmdi- 
capped.  They  would  like  to  offer  em- 
ployment to  the  dedicated  person  who 
wishes  to  perform  some  of  that  kind  of 
work  and  to  be  paid  something.  The 
coverage  under  the  act  interferes  with 
their  operation.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  a.sk  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
line  17  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(17)  Any  employee  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) by  an  establishment  commonly  recog- 
nized as  a  country  elevator,  including  such 
an  establishment  which  sells  products  and 
services  used  in  the  operation  of  a  farm; 
Provided,  That  no  more  than  five  employees 
are  employed  In  the  establishment  In  such 
operations. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  I  can  explain  the 
amendment  in  a  few  minutes.  However, 
I  shall  yield  myself  5  minutes.  The 
amendment  would  exempt  country  ele- 
vators that  market  farm  products,  mostly 
grain,  for  farmers.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  wages,  because  employees  of 
these  firms  are  paid  considerably  more 
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than  the  minimum  wage.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  hours. 

Farmers,  particularly  grain  farmers, 
from  spring  to  fall  must  work  50,  60.  or 
70  hours  a  week,  and  even  more.  If 
farmers  ever  had  to  limit  their  workweek 
to.  say.  40  hours  a  week,  food  costs  would 
be  much  higher  than  they  are  now.  The 
employees  of  country  elevators  that  serve 
farmers  must  work  approximately  the 
same  hours  farmers  work.  The  amend- 
ment would  affect  only  institutions  that 
have  five  employees  or  less.  Most  coun- 
try elevators  have  only  one  or  two  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  will  accept  the 
amendment,  since  it  is  a  reasonable 
proposal. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  was  waiting  for 
a  Senator  who  is  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject.    He  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  should 
go  ahead  and  vote. 

Mr.  McNAMAR.A  Speaking  for  the 
subcommittee,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLIAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment,  whic^  has 
not  been  printed,  but  copies  of  which 
I  have  furnished  to  Senators  who  are 
handling  the  bill.  It  is  a  very  simple 
amendment     I  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
before  'he  semicolon  in  line  21.  insert 
a  comria  and  the  following:  "and  ex- 
cept as  may  otherwise  be  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law  the  Secretary  shall  have 
no  power  to  re!:ulate,  either  through  the 
withholdinu  of  benefits  or  services  or 
otherwise,  the  wages  and  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  any  such  employee". 

Mr.  HOLLAND      Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair>.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  war  offered,  in 
substance,  last  year,  and  was  rejected. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  42  votes  were 
cast  in  favor  of  adopting  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  has  been  very 
carefully  redrafted  to  avoid  objections 
which  were  made  last  year.  As  to 
whether  the  meeting  of  these  three  ob- 
jections is  sufficient  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  any  Senator,  the  Senate  itself 
will  have  to  be  the  judge.  The  amend- 
ment would  provide — and  I  reread  it — 
that  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  which 
exempts  agricultural  labor  entirely,  the 
followmg  words  would  be  added: 

And  except  as  may  otherwise  be  expressly 
provided  by  law  the  Secretary  shall  have 
no  power  to  regulate,  either  through  the 
withholding  of  benefits  or  services  or  other- 
Wise,  the  wages  and  hours  of  employment  of 
liny  such  employee. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  applies 
only  to  wages  and  hours  of  agricultural 
employees.     It  applies  only  to  the  Sec- 


retary    of     Labor — any     Secretary     of 
Labor — who  fixes  wages  and  hours. 

The  first  departure  from  the  amend- 
ment of  last  year  is  that  last  year's 
amendment  included  the  word  "or  other 
conditions  of  employment."  That  was 
held  to  apply  to  housing  and  other  con- 
ditions, which  might  or  might  not  be 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act 

In  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  there  is 
not  a  single  word  which  indicates  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  given  power 
to  fix  wages  and  hours.  Furthermore, 
as  will  appear  from  what  I  shall  have 
to  say,  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the 
hearings  on  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
which  indicates  that  that  power  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  sole  basis  of  my  amendment  is 
to  provide  that  if  a  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  try  to  impose  a  wage-and-hour 
condition  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
making  available  his  employment  serv- 
ices to  help  farmers  secure  agricultural 
labor,  he  must  look  to  a  law.  some  law. 
any  law,  which  gives  him  .specific  au- 
thority to  impose  a  specific  wage-hour 
condition.  That  is  reasonable  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  and  I  believe  it  is  completely 
reasonable  to  be  considered  in  this 
particular  act  under  discussion,  because 
the  amendment  applies  only  to  wages 
and  hours  and  only  to  agricultural  labor, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  provision 
of  law  to  which  this  amendment  would 
be  added. 

The  second  difference  between  the 
amendment  of  this  year  and  the  amend- 
ment of  last  year  is  that  the  amendment 
of  last  year  was  not  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  section  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  time  I  have  offered 
it  as  an  amendment  to  that  act,  specifi- 
cally as  an  amendment  to  the  paragraph 
in  the  act  which  exempts  agricultural 
labor  from  the  act's  wage-hour  coverage 

The  occasion  for  my  amendment  is 
that  2  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
advised  the  agriculturi,sts  of  the  Nation 
and  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well, 
that  he  proposed  to  place  some  limita- 
tions upon  the  service  which  he  rendered, 
and  was  required  to  render,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  The 
limitations  which  he  proposed  would  be 
applicable  only  to  the  furnishing  of  agri- 
cult  urpl  labor,  and  would  be  applied  in 
such  a  way  as  would  have  required  the 
vnrious  employers  who  were  trying  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service  to  give  cer- 
tain assurance  in  advance  about  the  pay 
-scale  for  the  agricultural  labor  which 
would  be  furnished,  the  hours  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  mentioned  in 
the  proposed  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

As  to  the  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment   mentioned    in    that    order,    my 
amendment  does  not  make  reference  to 
.them  or  relate  to  them. 

The  third  difference  in  the  situation 
between  now  and  then  is  that  last  year 
when  the  matter  came  up  there  was 
contention  on  this  subject,  because  the 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  had  proposed 
to  issue  and  had  issued,  in  fact,  a  for- 
mula for  dealing  by  regulation  with  this 


subject  matter.  The  matter  was  a  mat- 
ter in  contention  at  the  time.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  such  situation 
at  this  time.  I  was  advised  by  counsel 
for  the  Labor  Department,  in  a  joint  con- 
ference with  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  the  other  day,  that  there  is  no 
intent  at  this  time  to  inflict  such  a  con- 
dition. I  was  also  advised  that  litiga- 
tion is  pending  on  the  Secretary's  refusal 
to  extend  the  .services  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

That  litigation  was  represented  to  me 
as  pending  in  a  California  court. 

I  have  since  taken  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain what  the  litigation  was  about.  I 
may  .say  it  did  not  relate  to  wages  and 
hours,  but  did  relate  to  the  question 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
withdraw  his  .services  in  supplying  labor 
to  an  employer  when  the  employees  of 
the  employer  were  on  strike  and  a  labor 
difficulty  was  m  progress 

We  do  not  seek  to  apply  the  present 
amendment  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
to  the  Secretary's  powers  in  that  kind  of 
situation  or  to  any  other  aspect  of  the 
matter  than  the  fixing  of  wages  and 
hours. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  an- 
nounced that  he  planned  to  place  some 
restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the  employ- 
ment service,  it  occasioned  great  sur- 
prise to  many  of  us.  because  we  had  al- 
ways felt  that  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
gave  no  authority  whatever  for  the  mak- 
ing of  any  regulations  or  rules  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  this  field,  but,  in- 
stead made  of  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  an  agency,  purely  and  simply, 
through  which  the  State  employment 
.services  and  the  people  asking  for  help 
from  the  State  employment  services 
might  .secuie  aid  in  finding  workers  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  States.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  consider 
in  some  detail  the  provisions  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  and  the  facts  concerning 
them.  , 

In  1933,  Congress  approved  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act,  which  provided  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  for  the  creation  of  State 
employment  services  and  created  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  coordinate  their  programs. 
Language  pertinent  to  the  question  to  be 
developed  in  this  portion  of  my  remarks 
was  contained  in  sections  3  and  12  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  as  follows: 

Sec  3  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Bureau  to  promote  and  develop  a  na- 
tional system  of  employment  offices  •  •  *  to 
assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  sys- 
tems of  public  employment  offices  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  The  Bureau  shall  also  assist  In 
coordinating  the  public  employment  offices 
throughout  the  country  and  in  increasing 
their  usefulness  by  developing  and  prescrib- 
ing minimum  standards  of  efficiency,  assist- 
ing them  In  meeting  problems  peculiar  to 
their  localities,  promoting  uryformlty  In 
their  administrative  and  statistical  proce- 
dures, furnishing  and  publishing  Informa- 
tion as  to  opportunities  for  employment  and 
other  Information  of  value  In  the  operation 
of  the  system,  and  maintaining  a  system  for 
clearing  labor  between  the  several  States. 

Section  12,  which  also  bears  on  this 
problem,  reads  as  follows: 

Sec  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regulatlona 
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blb  may  be  nef««aary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions •   •   •  ol  this  title. 

Those,  as  I  am  told  by  my  legislative 
assistant,  are  the  only  two  sections  of 
the  act  which  are  related  to  this  par- 
ticular subject  matter  or  which  could 
be  held  to  relate  thereto.  It  is  very  ob- 
vious that  no  reference  is  made  to 
wages  and  hours  of  employment  or  to 
anything  in  that  field. 

Mr.  President,  in  reading  section  3,  in 
which  the  functions  of  this  Bureau  are 
stated,  I  believe  it  is  rather  clear  that  no 
power  at  all  was  given  by  the  section  to 
provide  rules  that  would  determine  the 
amount  of  wages  or  hours  which  must  be 
met  before  the  facilities  of  Federal  em- 
ployment agency  could  be  used. 

When  the  Attorney  General  was  asked 
to  rule  on  the  statutory  authority  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  asserted — 
that  was  the  year  before  last  and  last 
year — he  gave  the  weakest  F>ossible  sup- 
port to  the  Secretary  in  the  following 
words;  this  opinion  related  not  only  to 
the  wages  and  hours  part,  but  to  the 
housing  and  other  conditions.  He 
stated: 

I  would  not  be  Justified  In  advising  you 
that  the  construction  Is  In  fact  erroneous 
In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  convincing 
showing  of  error.  In  my  opinion,  no  such 
showing  has  be<!n  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  practiced  law 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  been 
called  upon  for  a  good  many  opinions.  I 
think  I  know  what  would  be  a  strong 
opinion  upholding  the  position  of  a  cli- 
ent or  of  an  agency  which  has  requested 
advice.  I  can  find  no  weaker  statement 
which  could  be  made  by  an  Attorney 
General  or  by  whoever  in  his  office  drew 
up  this  opinion,  than  the  one  included 
within  the  quoted  words.  He  stated.  I 
repeat : 

I  would  not  be  Justified  In  advising  you 
that  the  construction  Is  In  fact  erroneous 
In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  convincing 
showing  of  error.  In  my  opinion  no  such 
showing   has  been  made. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  much 
more  than  the  wage-and-hour  question 
was  involved  there. 

The  only  words  I  can  apply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  appear  to  me  to  be  adequate, 
are  that  those  are  weasel  words,  because 
they  do  not  at  all  affirmatively  uphold 
the  construction  of  the  statute  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  relied  upon 
by  him. 

Competent  authorities  have  questioned 
this  opinion.  In  that  connection.  I  refer 
to  pages  111  to  126  of  hearings  of  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  House  bill 
9869  and  other  bills.  March  22-31.  1960— 
that  is,  last  year. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  of  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  one  who  is 
wholly  impartial  in  this  matter.  He  is 
a  referee  who  is  paid  by  the  Government 
to  render  impartial  opinions  on  the 
meaning  of  legislation,  and  of  course  he 
renders  them  from  a  background  of  very 
extensive  experience  and  practice  in  this 
field.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

On  this  point,  we  have  scanned  the  reports 
and  debates  on  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
June  6,  1933  (48  Stat.  113;  S.  510,  73d  Cong.) , 


and  do  not  find  any  Indication  that  the 
Members  sponsoring  or  debating  the  measure 
had  In  mind  that  the  Employment  Service 
was  to  exercise  any  substantive  control  over 
the  working  conditions  and  terms  of  employ- 
ment of  workers  recruited  by  the  Service. 

Again,  those  words  are  more  general 
than  to  apply  only  to  the  wages  and 
hours  of  employment. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  obvious  that  regu- 
lations purporting  to  require  compliance 
with  substantive  standards  as  to  bousing, 
working  conditions,  etc.,  have  been  In  effect 
since  1951.  We  do  not  see  how  mere  lapse 
of  time  can  confer  authority  not  stated  by 
law. 

The  opinion  related  to  housing  and 
other  matters  and  stated  that  even 
though  those  features  had  been  included 
in  the  regulations  for  some  years,  no 
authority  could  be  found  for  them.  We 
make  no  argument  at  this  time  about 
that  authority,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  bills  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WillumsI.  who  is  in  the  Chamber, 
would  specifically  cover  that  question.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  joined  with  him 
in  large  part  in  his  proposed  law  with 
respect  to  Iiousing.  I  hope  the  Senate 
may  pass  something  which  will  spe- 
cifically deal  with  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  pending 
proposed  legislation  on  wages  and  hours 
of  agricultural  employment.  That,  again, 
is  an  indication  that  he  wishes  Congress 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  specific  problem 
involved  in  the  amendment  by  way  of 
legislation.  That  is  the  correct  way  to 
proceed,  and  for  that  I  compliment  and 
congratulate  him. 

A  former  solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Willie -n  S.  Tyson,  says — as  ap- 
pears on  page  l-„  of  aforesaid  hearings: 

Neither  the  statutory  language  nor  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Wagner-Pe3rser  Act, 
evidence  any  intent  by  the  Congress  to  dele- 
gate or  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
authority  to  issue  the  amendatory  regula- 
tions to  part  602,  title  20,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  which  he  proposes  in  the  doc- 
ument of  March  13,  1959.  It  Is  evident 
here  that  the  Secretary  is  trying  to  do  In- 
directly what  he  is  not  authorized  to  do 
directly. 

That  is  the  document  which  was  in 
controversy  last  year,  and  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 

The  counsel  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Mr.  Heimburger,  hjis  made 
a  statement  on  this  matter;  it  appears 
on  page  113  of  the  aforesaid  hearings. 
I  have  found  Mr.  Heimburger  to  be  a 
very  able  attorney  in  this  field.  He  sits 
with  the  conferees  on  agricultural  laws 
and  has  been  of  immeasurable  assistance 
to  the  conferees,  both  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  from  the  Senate, 
on  many  agricultural  problems.  This  is 
what  he  said  about  the  question,  as 
shown  in  the  hearing: 

In  summary.  It  Is  oxxr  p>OEltlon  i-hat  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  Is  a  service  statute,  not 
a  regulatory  statute,  and  that  th^re  Is  noth- 
ing In  the  act  nor  Its  legislative  history 
which  supports  the  assumed  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  Issue  the  reg^ulations 
proposed  by  him  on  March  13,  lii59.  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  statute  and  Its 
legislative  history  make  it  clear  that  there 
Is  no  authority  under  that  act  for  the  Sec- 


retary to  Issue  regulations  affecting  users  of 
the  service  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
11(b)  thereof,  that  when  Congress  Intends 
for  working  conditions  of  agricultural  labor 
to  be  regulated  It  makes  clear  and  specific 
provision  therefor,  and  that  any  effort  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  in  this  Instance 
is  In  derogation  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
to  legislate. 

I  think  that  the  real  question  before 
the  Senate  is  whether  Congress,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  should 
make  it  clear  that  we  insist  upon  our 
right  to  consider  and  pass  legislation 
which  will  govern  in  this  field,  if  in  our 
judgment  we  feel  that  it  should  be 
passed.  We  are  asked  to  pass,  in  the 
committee  bill,  a  section  which  com- 
pletely exempts  agricultural  labor  from 
any  kind  of  wage- and -hoiu-  regulation. 

It  is  highly  appropriate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  proposed  amendment  be 
added  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i6i  of 
section  13«ai  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  as  my  amendment  suggests. 
This  is  the  paragraph  which  specifically 
exempts  agricultural  employees  from 
wage-hour  coverage,  clearly  showing  a 
congressional  intent  that  such  em- 
ployees are  not  to  be  subject  to  this  type 
of  regulation.  By  assuming  power  to  set 
wages  and  hours  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Labor — I  speak 
now  of  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor — 
has  arrogated  to  himself  a  power  v.'hich 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  delegate  to 
any  administrative  official.  To  the  con- 
trary. Congress  has  retained  this  power, 
which  it  exercises  by  means  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering  here.  It  is  Congress,  not  any 
administrative  official,  which  decides 
that  minimum  wages  shall  be  a  $1.  $1.15. 
or  $1.25  per  hour,  as  would  be  prescribed 
by  the  bill.  It  is  Congress,  not  any  ad- 
ministrative official,  which  decides  that 
this  group  or  that  group  is  to  be  covered 
by  wage -hour  laws.  Congress  makes 
these  decisions  by  law.  as  is  its  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution. 

When,  without  official  authorization 
by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  agricultural  employees 
shall  be  subjected  to  such  regulations, 
under  the  power  to  operate  an  employ- 
ment service,  and  that  no  other  type  of 
employee  is  to  be  so  subjected,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  exercising  a  legisla- 
tive power,  not  an  administrative  power. 
This  he  is  also  doing  when  he  deter- 
mines that  minimum  wages  shall  be  75 
cents.  $1,  or  $1.25  per  hour,  and  when 
he  determines  maximum  hours  for  such 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  preservation  of  our  system 
of  government  that  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  down  this  seizure  of 
legislative  power,  or  at  least  to  protest 
against  this  seizure  of  power,  which  was 
attempted  last  year.  I  say,  to  the  credit 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
I  know  of  no  such  effort  on  his  part.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ether  day  I  was  advised 
by  an  attorney  of  his  Department  that 
there  was  no  attempt  on  his  part  to  as- 
sume such  power. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  well  said. 
'No  Congress,  no  freedom."  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
read  from  the  R«cx)rd  a  statement  which 
I  think  wiD  ptit  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  MAirsnxLDl  very  di- 
rectly on  our  side  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  Yesterday,  in  opposing  the 
Prouty  amendment,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  majority 
leader,  used  words  which  it  seems  to  me 
are  directly  applicable  to  a  situation  of 
that  sort.  We  remember  that  the 
Prouty  amendment  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  be  given  authority  to 
suspend  certain  portions  of  the  law 
under  certain  circum^itances.  Now  I 
quote  a  statement  made  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana: 
I  The  axaendtneuc  gives  ex U-aor dinar y  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I,  lor  one.  do 
not  wish  to  see  any  Cabinet  officer  given  the 
power  which  Is  embocflecl  in  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  Interpret  It. 

I  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  much  worse  for  the  Congress 
to  permit,  by  default,  the  Secretary  of 
Lauor  or  any  Secretary  of  Labor  to  exer- 
Ci.-e  powers  not  specified  in  law,  than  it 
would  be  to  give  him  such  powers  by 
means  of  this  law. 

I  regret  that  this  amendment  has  not 
been  accepted,  because  it  seems  to  me 
completely  fundamental  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  that  it  t>€  accepted,  particu- 
larly m  tune  of  peace,  when  there  is  no 
controversj-  m  thi.s  field. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
I  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
I  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  if  there 
is  to  be  any  reculation  of  waares  and 
worldne  hours  in  aericulture.  that  should 
be  achieved  throueh  lesrislation  directly 
enacted   by  the   Congress? 

Mr  HOLLAND  It  certainly  is,  espe- 
cially when  any  assumption  of  power 
by  a  Cabinet  official  flies  in  the  face  of 
a  specific  section  of  this  act  which  state.s. 
in  .so  many  words,  that  that  class  of 
labor  .shall  not  be  affected,  but  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  wase  and  hour  pro- 
visions. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Flonda  is  protesting,  is  he,  against  a 
situation  in  which,  under  the  guise  of 
rendering  employment  service,  as  a  con- 
dition to  obtaining  that  service  a  farmer 
must  subject  himself  to  such  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  telling  the 
farmer  what  working  hours  and  wa!res 
he  shall   provide? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  Ls  correct.  I  think  that  situation 
would  not  be  tolerable  unless  Congress 
it:self  empowered  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  do  that  very  thint,'.  But  no  such 
power  appears  from  the  act.  The  record 
of  the  hearings  is  silent  upon  that  point ; 
and  the  record  of  the  debate  is  silent 
upon  it.  No  .such  power  was  undertaken 
earlier,  and  no  such  power  is  being  un- 
dertaken now.  We  simply  wish  to  guard 
again-st  the  making  of  any  attempt  to 
assume  the  power  which  was  sought  to 
be  a.s.sumcd  last  year. 

I  must  say  that  I  understand  that  the 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  relinquished  his 
plan,  at  s(  me  stage  following  our  debate. 


But  on  that  point  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  can  inform  us  better  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  effort  to  enforce 
that  regulation  aiTecting  wages  and 
hours,  since  that  time;  and  if  there  has 
been  such  an  effort,  I  am  not  advised 
of  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Florida  summarize  the  legal  opin- 
ions expressed  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  exercise  this 
power,  in  the  absence  of  a  direct  au- 
thorization by  Congress? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  were  three 
opinions,  and  they  have  been  read  into 
the  Record.  All  of  them  appear  in  the 
hearings.  The  first  was  from  the  Attor- 
ney General.  That  opinion  stated  as 
near  to  nothing  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  state  in  an  effort  to  be  helpful.  I 
now  read  the  Attorney  General's  state- 
ment: 

I  would  not  be  justified  In  advising  you 
that  the  construction  Is  In  fact  erroneous 
tn  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  convincing 
showing  of  error.  In  my  opinion  no  snch 
cbuwlng  has  been  made. 

That  was  written  by  someone  in  the 
Office  of  the  Atfomey  General  or  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  next  opinion  I  shall  read  is  from 
the  Research  Chief  of  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress : 

On  this  p>oint,  we  have  scanned  the  re- 
ports and  debates  on  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  of  June  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  113:  S.  510,  73d 
Cong.^ ,  and  do  not  find  any  Indication 
that  the  Members  sponsoring  or  debating 
the  measure  had  In  mind  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  was  to  exercise  any  substan- 
tive control  over  the  working  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment  of  workers  recruited 
by  the  Service. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  obvious  that  reg- 
ulations purporting  to  require  compliance 
with  substantive  standards  as  to  housing, 
working  conditions,  etc.,  have  been  In  effect 
since  19S1. 

But  none  as  to  wages  and  hours,  I  may 
interpolate. 

The  opinion  concludes  as  follows : 

We  do  not  see  how  mere  lapse  of  time  can 
confer  authority  not  stated  by  law. 

The  third  opinion  was  stated  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Tyson,  a  former  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.    He  stated: 

Neither  the  rtatutory  language  nor  the 
logisKitive  history  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
evidence  any  Intent  by  the  Congress  to 
delegate  or  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  Issue  the  amendatory 
regulations  to  part  602,  title  20.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  which  he  proposes  in 
the  document  of  March  13.  1959.  It  is  evi- 
dent here  that  the  Secretary  is  trying  to 
do  Indirectly  what  he  Is  not  authorized  to 
do  directly. 

The  last  statement,  and  the  most  re- 
cent one,  was  made  by  Mr.  Heimburger; 
and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  his 
legal  ability  and  his  experience  in  the 
legislative  field,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  legislation.  His  state- 
ment is  the  long  one  which  I  now  hand 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  final  question  is 
this:  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  clarify 
this  issue  and  to  make  certain  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  not  attempt,  as 
a  condition  to  the  rendering  of  employ- 


ment service,  to  fix.  by  regulation, 
hours  and  working  conditions? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ye*,  unless  he  is 
given  such  power  by  law.  The  ainend- 
ment  contains  the  words,  "except  as  may 
otherwise  be  expressly  provided  by  law." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  takes  the  position 
that  in  connection  with  a  vital  question 
of  this  type,  it  ought  not  be  left  to  the 
whim  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
cide what  the  working  conditions  and 
hours  shall  be,  but  that  the  Congress 
itfcelf  should  pass  directly  upon  that 
matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Congress 
should  pass  upon  it;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Cabinet  official  should  have 
that  authority,  unless  it  were  specifi- 
cally given  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Oliio  has  inadvertently  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  one 
who  is  involved  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence,  as 
regards  the  proposed  regulation  of  last 
year  which  we  have  been  discussing.  In 
other  words,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
wanted  to  promulgate  such  a  regulation, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  op- 
posed it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams!  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  feel  I  can  be  brief  in  my  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  Most  Senators  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  on  the 
substance  of  the  pending  amendment. 
Last  year  tlie  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  on  a  vote  of  56  to  42. 

Last  year,  as  one  of  those  who  engaged 
in  the  debate.  I  was  unable  to  express 
the  opinion  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered.  I  did  not  have 
either  a  report  or  a  letter  from  the  then 
Secretary,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his 
conclusion  on  the  amendment.  However, 
today  the  situation  is  different,  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  Labor  has  spoken 
firmly  and  eloquently  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  letter,  under  date  of 
April  18,  1961,  addressed  to  me  from 
Secretary  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  because  it 
contains  all  of  the  compelling  rea.sons 
why  it  would  be  unwise,  unjust,  and  a 
very  unhappy  result  to  have  the  amend- 
ment made  a  part  of  the  legislation  we 
are  considering.  This  is  the  letter  of 
which  I  want  Senators  to  have  the  bene- 
fit: 

Thli  U  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Spessard 
HoiXAKD  of  Florida  to  section  13(a)  (6)  of  the 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  amendment 
would  add  at  the  end  of  that  subsection 
the  following:  "and  except  as  may  other- 
wise be  expressly  provided  by  law,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  no  power  to  regulate,  either 
through  the  withholding  of  benefits  or  serv- 
ices or  otherwise,  the  wages,  hours,  or  other 
conditions  of  employment  of  any  such  em- 
ployee." 

While  the  language  of  this  proposal  Is  am- 
biguous. It  is  apparently  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  keeping 
in  effect  certain  regulations  which  were  Is- 
sued shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  In  1933  and  amended  In 
1959  The  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  public  employment  offices  to  recruit 
workers  from  one  State  for  emplojrment  In 
another  State  under  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  which  would  undermine  the 
prevailing  working  conditions  In  the  area  of 
employment.  Regulations  and  policies  sub- 
stantially similar  are  applicable  both  to  ag- 
riculture and  to  Industrial  employers. 

The  most  serious  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  upon  our  own  migrant  agricultural 
workers.  Its  apparent  Intent  Is  to  Impose  a 
requirement  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
use  the  farflung  facilities  of  the  nationwide 
system  of  public  emplojrment  offices  to  re- 
cruit workers,  when  so  requested,  even  If 
the  terms  offered  would  undermine  the  pre- 
vailing wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
In  the  area  In  which  the  worker  will  be  used. 

The  amendment  Is  discriminatory  against 
a  segment  of  our  labor  force  whose  plight  Is 
causing  this  Government  Increasing  con- 
cern. Our  agricultural  migrant  workers  are 
already  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 
The  shameful  conditions  under  which  they 
work  and  live  are  a  matter  of  extreme  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States.  There  has 
been  increasing  public  clamor  for  govern- 
mental action  to  better  their  standard  of 
living. 

Despite  the  need  for  affirmative  help.  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  the  regulations  which 
Senator  Holland's  amendment  would  strike 
down  are  not  designed  to  require  Improved 
employment  conditions  for  our  migrant 
workers.  Their  purpose  is  solely  to  assure 
that  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  provide 
the  vehicle  for  further  depressing  their  piti- 
fully Inadequate  living  and  employment 
conditions.  These  regulations  simply  re- 
quire employers  who  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  public  employment  office  in  recruiting 
agricultural  workers  to  abide  by  the  prevail- 
ing practice  In  the  area  of  employment.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  Is  the  minimum  that 
can  be  expected  from  a  governmental  agency 
when  It  Is  requested  to  undertake  recruit- 
ment on  behalf  of  any  employer. 

This  Is  no  greater  protection  than  Is  af- 
forded alien  workers  brought  Into  this  coun- 
try for  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  under  present  law 
will  not  make  the  statutory  certifications  re- 
quired before  alien  workers  are  admitted  for 
temporary  employment  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  employers  offer  to  such  workers 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
prevailing  In  the  area  of  employment.  No 
one  advocates  that  the  Secretary  be  required 
to  recruit  and  bring  In  foreign  workers  at 
less  favorable  conditions. 

For  these  reasons  I  express  my  firm  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  amendment. 
Yours  sincerely, 

AKTHUR    J.    GOLDBEHC. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  point  I  wish  Senators  to  under- 
stand is  that,  without  this  regulation,  the 
employment  services  could  be  used  for 
the  recruitment  of  workers  for  employers 
who  are  undercutting  other  employers  in 
the  region  of  recruitment. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  are  only 
doing  for  our  domestic  workers  what  is 
written  throughout  treaty,  law.  and  reg- 


ulation for  foreign  workers  who  are 
brought  to  our  shores  to  work  in  agri- 
culture. 

Finally,  this  is  not  a  regulation  that 
fixes  wages  or  hours.  It  is  only  a  regula- 
tion that  says  to  an  employer.  "If  you 
are  going  to  use  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  your  wages  and  your  hours  must 
be  as  good  as  the  prevailing  wages  and 
the  prevailing  hours  in  the  region  where 
you  want  to  use  Government  recruited 
workers." 

For  those  compelling  reasons.  Mr. 
President.  I  trust  the  Senate  will  do 
today  what  it  did  a  little  less  than  a 
year  ago.  and  reject  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that,  before  we  can  get  any  outside 
workers,  we  must  have  a  certificate  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reciting  that 
domestic  workers  at  prevailing  wage 
rates  are  not  available.  It  is  required 
by  law.  So  that  particular  point  is  not 
at  all  germane  to  this  discussion.  We 
are  not  permitted  to  import  offshore  la- 
borers, or  laborers  from  Mexico,  without 
such  a  certification  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  which  means,  of  course, 
he  has  a  right  to  see  whether  or  not  pre- 
vailing conditions  are  met. 

I  was  told  by  the  attorney  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  there  was  no 
present  intention  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  undertake  any  such  program 
at  this  time.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
felt  this  was  the  appropriate  time,  when 
there  was  no  such  program,  and  when 
the  only  litigation  pending — that  in  Cali- 
fornia— deals  with  another  part  of  the 
regulations,  for  the  Congress  to  assert 
itself  by  saying  that  no  one  has  the  au- 
thority to  fix  wages  and  hours  except 
Congress  itself,  and  that,  unless  Congress 
has  done  such,  or  has  given  the  general 
range  of  authority  to  an  agency  or  a 
Cabinet  officer  to  do  so.  that  agency  or 
authority  should  not  assume  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  appropriate 
time  and  place  for  us  to  do  that  very 
thing.  Unless  I  am  misinformed,  the 
present  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no  inten- 
tion of  departing  from  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  under  which  he  cannot  make  a  cer- 
tificate to  obtain  labor  from  the  outside, 
which  is  a  necessity  for  the  doing  of 
stoop  labor  that  is  necessary  for  the  har- 
vesting of  our  seasonal  crops,  unless  he 
first  certifies  that  domestic  labor  is  not 
available  under  prevailing  wage  rates. 

He  goes  further  than  that,  and  I  think 
he  has  the  right  to  go  further  than  that, 
not  only  in  our  Florida  situation,  with 
which  I  am  thoroughly  familiar.  Last 
year  he  required  us  to  establish  a  re- 
cruiting office  as  far  away  as  Missouri. 
We  were  glad  to  do  it.  We  went  as  far 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  required,  and 
met  his  conditions  as  far  as  possible. 
We  do  not  want  him  to  assume  to  fix 
wages  and  hours.  We  do  not  think  the 
present  Secretary  of  Labor  wants  to  do 
that.     If  he  does,  we  do  not  think  he 


should  be  able  to  do  it  without  pointing 
to  specific  legislative  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  back 
the  remaining  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeii.g  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  34  minutes  remaining 
and  the  opponents  have  58  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  that  total? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  and  32  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  SxENNisl  has  worked  on  an 
amendment  for  several  years,  and  has 
permitted  me  to  be  associated  with  him 
as  a  sponsor,  along  with  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  J .  For  those  Senators  and  my- 
self. I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
32.  line  15.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  word  "ginning,". 

On  page  33.  line  17,  change  the  period 
to  a  semicolon  and  add  "or,"  and  after 
line  17,  add  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(16)  Any  employee  engaged  In  ginning  of 
cotton  for  market,  in  any  place  of  employ- 
ment located  in  a  county  where  cotton  Is 
grown  in  commercial  quantities. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  relates  to  a  very  small  group 
of  persons,  but  it  would  eliminate  what 
to  my  mind  is  the  greatest  injustice 
which  grows  out  of  the  present  regula- 
tions in  applying  the  law. 

The  chart  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
very  graphically  illustrates  the  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  have  to  use  a  chart,  for 
I  live  in  a  farming  county  where  cotton 
is  grown  in  commercial  quantities.  I 
live  out  of  town,  so  it  is  not  a  street, 
but  across  the  road  from  my  home  is 
a  young  man  who  has  a  cotton  gin, 
which  is  located  within  1  mile  of  the 
city  limits  of  the  city  of  Winder,  Ga. 
Down  the  road  4  or  5  miles  from  my 
home  is  located  another  cotton  gin  which 
is  not  bound  by  the  wage-and-hour  law. 
The  man  who  is  within  the  1-mile  limit 
of  the  town  which  has  above  a  2.500 
population  is  handicapped  in  that  degree. 

If  this  were  strictly  a  commercial 
matter,  Mr.  President,  the  injustice 
might  be  justified,  but  it  so  happens  this 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers 
for  the  first  processing  of  agricultural 
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commodities,  which  have  uniformly 
been  declared  to  be  exempt  from  the 
operations  of  the  law.  If  the  other  first 
processing  is  to  be  bound  by  the  law. 
of  com-se  the  cotton  gins  should  be, 
also,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  have  one  man 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  neighbor  op- 
erating under  regulations  which  cause 
Cim  to  proceed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 

I  assrare  the  Senate  I  was  never  more 
sincere  in  my  life  when  I  say  this  is  a 
manifest  injustice  upon  one  of  two  men 
engaged  in  the  same  business  in  a  very 
remote  rural  area. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  provision  is  in 
the  present  law  and  not  in  the  pejjding 
bill,  I  think  the  justice  of  the  argument 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  other  Senators  warrants  the  com- 
mittee accepting  the  amendment. 
Speaking  for  the  committee.  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  rpmainder  of  my  time. 

M;-.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back   the   remainder   of   mv   time. 

The  PRESFDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aereeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr  RtrssELLl,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ofTer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clfpk.  At  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  following: 

That  section  13id)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  perl^xl  at 
the  er.d  thereof  the  following;  "or  to  any 
homeworkcr  engaged  In  the  making  of 
wrentha  composed  principally  of  natural 
holly,  pine,  cedar,  or  other  evergreens  (In- 
cluding the  harvesting  of  the  evergreens  or 
other  forest  products  used  In  making  such 
wreath.s  i  ". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  consulted  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  amendment.  The 
Amendment  is  identical  in  language 
with  the  amendment  which  was  agreed 
to  lastryear  on  the  bill,  S.  3758.  accepted 
by  the  then  Senator  Kennedy,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  amendment  relates  to  homework- 
er.s  engaged  in  the  making  of  wreaths 
compo.sed  principally  of  natural  holly. 
pine,  cedar,  or  other  evergreens. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  accepted  the  amendment  last 
year.  Since  the  amendment  is  in  the 
same  language  I  think  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment  again,  tak- 
ing the  same  action. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  jdeld  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.     The  ques- 


tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delawaj-e 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

The  amwidment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3935 >  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  Senators  will  wish  to  speak  on  the 
bill.  Some  will  speak  tonight  and 
others  will  speak  tomorrow.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  be  put  on  notice  that  the 
vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  will  not  take 
place  until  tomorrow,  I  hope  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time? 


MESSAGE   FROM  tHE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  US.C. 
4355'a),  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
MiNSHALL  of  Ohio,  vice  Mr.  Jon.\s  ex- 
cused, as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


DEATH  OP  WARD  E.  DUFFY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  pass- 
ing of  Ward  Dufly.^'^tor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  comes  a^s  a  personal  loss  that 
will  be  sorely  felt  by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Ward 
Duffy  for  many,  many  years.  Over  the 
years  I  went  to  him  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel again  and  again.  I  was  always 
helped  and  strengthened  by  this  warm, 
honest,  astute,  selfless  human  being. 

Ward  Duffy  helped  to  build  a  great 
newspaper  in  Connecticut,  the  Hart- 
ford Times.  He  gave  to  it  his  own  quali- 
ties, rugged  integrity,  intellectual  power, 
compassion,  and  personal  honesty.  He 
gave  of  himself  richly  to  his  community 
and  to  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
friends.  In  his  pa.sslng,  all  of  us  have 
lost  something  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  an 
editorial  and  two  news  items  from  the 
Hartford  Times  of  April  17  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom    the   Hartford    Times.    Apr    17,    1961 J 
Wabo  E    Dumr 

A  man  who  devotedly  partlclpfites  In  the 
pubUc  service  of  JoamaHam  for  44  years,  as 
did  Bditof  Ward  Everett  Duffy,  leave*  memo- 
rials to  his  career  In  countless  places.  More 
than  many  men,  Mr    Duffy  spread  his  good 


works  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  the 
community  and  to  the  State. 

Pwhaps  his  leading  civic  service  was  given 
through  his  thorough  imowledge  and  by  his 
unremitting  Industry,  In  the  field  of  natural 
resource  conservation.  To  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  had  maintained  active  connection 
with  the  State,  Interstate,  and  Federal  or- 
ganizations and  cummlsslona  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

Quietly,  but  persistently,  he  had  worked 
for  pure  water  resources,  for  flood  control. 
for  the  preservation  of  our  woodlands,  for 
the  extension  of  State  parka. 

At  other  times,  and  on  other  occastona 
he  was  known  as  the  personal  and  editorial 
ch.'implon  of  physical  fitness  for  youth 
through  means  of  the  YMCA;  for  wider  edu- 
cation.-' opportunities  both  for  youth  and 
adults;  and  he  never  wavered  In  his  support 
of  reform  and  responsibility  In  State  and 
local  governments. 

One  telling  of  his  public  career  o\er  such 
a  span  of  years  con  only  feel  capable  of 
sketching  It  Inadequately,  so  much  of  Mr. 
Duffy's  help  and  assistance  was  offered 
through  advice  privately  given  to  others  who 
then   went   out   to   achieve   good   works. 

But  It  was  on  the  personal  le\el  that 
those  who  long  worked  with  him  respected 
him  most. 

He  was  a  careful  and  meticulous  editor 
who  had  little  patience  for  the  windy, 
wandcrir.g  paragraph  or  obscure  meanings. 
Mr.  Duffy  dcm.tnded  writing  that  was  clear 
and  was  backed  by  facts. 

He  had  the  deepest  appreciation  for  Con- 
necticut history  and  traditions,  in  which  be 
Was  uell  Tcrsed. 

Mr.  Duffy  was  a  gentleman;  considerate, 
kindly — his  sympathetic  emotions  rather 
easily  aroused — but  with  a  fiue  sense  of  per- 
ception that  miide  it  quite  useless  to  try  to 
play  on  his  sympathies. 

He  had  an  Innate  concern  for  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  underdog:  and  a  Kound  re- 
spect as  well  for  those  who.  by  hard  striv- 
ing, had  gained  It  by  the  character  of  their 
contributions  to  business  and  civic  life. 

Mr.  Duffy  had  served  the  Hartford  Times 
during  a  long  period  of  its  remarkable 
growth  In  readership  and  prestige.  He  al- 
ways claimed  th.U  for  the  newsparer  he 
proudly  piloted  and  the  community  be 
served,  the  best  dr.ys  are  ahead. 

His  own  contribution  helped  to  make  It  so. 


[From    the    Hartford    Times,    Apr.    17,    1961 1 

iNDrFENDEItT        THTNKTNO        M.\KKFD        DtTTT 

Career 

Ward  Bverett  Duffy.  69,  editor  and  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Hartford  Times  since 
1953.  who  died  Sunday,  retired  January  1 
after  44  years  as  a  newspaperman. 

Tlilrty-nlne  of  those  years  he  spent  with 
the  Hartford  Times,  as  reporter,  assistant 
city  editor,  managing  editor,  associate  editor, 
and  editor. 

His  career  was  marked  by  Independent 
thinking  and  devotion  to  principles  he  had 
set  for  himself.  These  were  traits  he  may 
have  learned  from  his  parents,  two  hlglily 
original  people,  who  unhesitatingly  spoke 
up  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right, 
whether  their  cause  was  popular  or  un- 
popular. 

Mr.  Duffy  was  born  In  Mooers.  In  upstate 
New  York.  May  26.  1891.  His  father  Fred- 
erick, was  a  high  school  teacher  who  later 
became  a  school  superintendent.  But  the 
elder  Duffy  had  always  yearned  to  be  a 
farmer,  and  was  constantly  reading  about 
dairy  cattle. 

In  the  early  1900'8  be  gave  up  his  school 
career,  moved  to  West  Hartford,  and  on  a 
farm  on  North  Main  Street,  began  raising 
Jersey  cattle.  Established  farmers  were  In- 
clined to  scoff  at  the  "book  learned"  dairy 
farmer.    But  It  was  not  long  before  the  Dtiffy 
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family  had  a  successful  milk  route,  on  which 
young  Ward  worked.  In  time.  Frederick 
Duffy  became  an  outstanding  judge  of  Jersey 
cattle,  traveling  as  far  as  California  on 
Judging  assignments. 

Ward  Duffy  went  to  West  Hartford  schools 
and  Trinity  College.  In  1915  he  received 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Trinity 
and  In  1916  his  t)achelor  of  literature  degree 
from  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

Tliat  same  ye:u-  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Manchester  Herald  as  a  reporter.  In  1918. 
alter  training  at  Plattsburgh,  N  Y  ,  he  went 
to  France  as  a  second  lieutenant  with  the 
303d  Field  Artillery,  American  Expeditionary 
Force.  In  Paris  at  the  end  ol  the  war  he 
became  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
Exiles  ol  Hartford,  a  war-born  society  which 
connnuct.  to  meet. 

With  the  end  ol  the  war  he  returned  to 
Manchester  and  his  work  on  the  Herald.  In 
time  Jie  l>ec&me  that  paper's  managing  edi- 
tor and  editorial  writer.  On  hiS  return  from 
military  service,  management  of  the  paper 
gave  him  a  leather  briefcase.  In  1921  Mr. 
Dally  went  to  Hartford  to  cover  a  Democratic 
meeting.  After  he  turned  In  his  story  he 
learned  that  the  Republican  publisher  was 
not  going  to  print  the  story  without  sub- 
stantial changes.  This  was  against  Mr. 
Duffy's  concept  of  tuiblased  journalUm.  The 
next  morning  he  reported  to  work  punc- 
tually, threw  the  briefcase  the  length  of  the 
newsroom,  told  the  publisher;  "There's  your 
briefcase  back,"  and  left  for  good.  The  same 
year  he  Joined  the  Hartford  Times  as 
reporter. 

Between  busy  day.s  as  a  newspaperman 
and  activity  on  civic  and  church  affairs  in 
West  Hartfoid.  Mr.  Duffy  and  his  wife.  Louise 
Day  Duffy,  married  in  1915,  raised  a  housefxil 
of  children  In  the  rambling  farmhouse  his 
father  had  owned  at  208  North  M^u  Street. 
In  order  came  David.  Alice,  Douglas,  Eliza- 
betli.  and  Virginia.  When  tlioy  were  old 
enough,  they  went  on  canoe  trips  with  him 
down  the  Farmingtou  and  Connecticut 
Rivers.  Bummer  vacations  they  spent  at  his 
wilderness  cabin  on  n  lake  In  the  Adlron- 
dacks. 

Out  of  his  knowledge  of  the  outdoors  and 
of  wildlife  came  his  keen  Interest  In  preser- 
vation of  natural  resources  including  water- 
ways and  watersheds  In  later  life  he  played 
an  active  part  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Watershed  Council  as  director  and  presi- 
dent. He  was  al£o  a  director  of  the  Forest 
and  Park  Association  of  Connecticut  and  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Water  Resources 
Commission.  He  traveled  the  length  of  the 
Connecticut  River  many  times,  furthering 
the  goals  of  the  watershed  council  In  In- 
numerable meetings  In  towns  and  cities. 
One  of  his  favorlt«  magazines  was  the  Con- 
servationist, published  by  the  New  York 
Conservation   Dspurtment. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  vas  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  of  Hartford  and  he  took  a  keen 
Interest  In  bringing  to  Hartford  speakers 
with  genuine  foreign  experience  who  could 
make  a  contribution  to  better  understanding 
of  foreign  affairs.  Several  years  ago  he  and 
Mrs.  Duffy  were  hosts  to  a  houseful  of 
Africans,  followers  of  a  world  brotherhood 
movement,   who    were   touring   tlic   country. 

He  put  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  to 
work  In  his  crisp,  sharply  written  editorials. 
And  he  put  into  practice  his  unyielding 
belief  that  America  was  too  big  to  be  narrow- 
minded  about  race  or  creed. 

One  day  about  10  years  ago,  working  on 
Sunday  with  a  small  crew  of  newsmen,  he 
ruggested  they  all  go  to  lunch  with  him 
at  the  Ueublein.  There  had  been  a  mild 
outbreak  of  antl  Semitlsm  In  the  city  by 
youngsters.  On  the  way  to  the  Heubleln 
he  saw  the  word  "Jew"  scrawled  In  soap  on 
a    bookstore    window. 

He  stopped  In  his  tracks,  pulled  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  rubbed   the  word  qp  the 
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windows    while     his    companions    watched. 
Then  he  went  on  with  them  to  lunch. 

He  was  a  tireless  reader  and  had  a  great 
affection  for  the  work  of  libraries  and  schools 
He  had  a  well  filled  library  at  home,  but  was 
one  of  the  constant  users  of  the  West  Hart- 
ford Library  from  the  days  when  It  was 
boused  In  the  Congregational  Church.  He 
spoke  frequently  before  library  and  school 
groups. 

He  had  a  broad  fund  of  knowledge  of  Con- 
necticut history  and  politics  and  was  a  con- 
stant attender  of  art  exhibits  and  concert*. 
And  both  he  and  his  wife  had  a  weakness  for 
auctions.  His  main  Interest  at  auctions  was 
Chinese  rugs  and  ceramic  pieces,  and  he  was 
a  highly  dircernlng  buyer.  Most  of  the  auc- 
tioneers In  central  Connecticut  knew  him 
by  name. 

His  Interest  In  conservation  embraced 
wildlife,  waterways,  and,  forests.  In  a  speech 
at  the  annu:>.l  field  day  of  the  Connecticut 
/grlculturnl  Experiment  Station  In  1957,  he 
deplored  the  loss  of  trees  in  many  parts  of 
the  State  "In  the  name  of  progress." 

"Hire  any  of  us  done  all  we  can  to  estab- 
lish the  Idea  thnt  trees  should  be  cared  for 
and,  above  all,  that  they  should  be  planted?" 
ho  nrked  "The  time  has  come  when  It  Is 
not  enouj^h  to  plant  one  tree  cut  because  of 
age,  disease,  or  what  some  folks  are  daffy 
enough  to  call  real-estate  developments. 
For  quite  a  long  time  we  should  be  plant- 
ing at  least  two  trees  for  every  one  we  lose." 

He  urged  that  In  State  and  city  parks  and 
roadflde  areas  labels  be  affixed  to  trees  de- 
scribing them  so  young  people  cotild  learn 
the  various  s'.  ecies  and  realize  they  arc  com- 
munity a.Tcts. 

Of  Hartford  he  once  said:  "I  am  a  man 
from  H.irtford,  where  we  have  an  Oak  Street 
wlih  nary  an  o.\k.  a  Cedar  Street  with  not  a 
cedar,  a  Walnut  Street  with  no  w.ilnuts,  and 
a  Chcctnut  Street  on  which  there  is  one 
chf'stnut.  albeit  of  the  genus  hippos." 

And  of  his  hometown.  West  Hartford, 
and  Its  tree  program  he  said,  "We  are  en- 
gaged right  now  in  putting  the  powersaw 
to  maple  after  maple  so  that  people  In  the 
south  end  can  get  to  the  north  end  shopping 
center  faster,  and  those  at  the  north  end 
can  speed  to  the  shopping  center  at  the 
south  end  of  town." 

During  his  ling  career  In  liewspaper  work, 
he  took  an  actUe  part  In  dozens  of  or- 
ganizations ranging  from  the  Hartford  Get- 
Together  Club,  a  discussion,  group  of  which 
he  was  a  founder,  to  the  Hartford  YMCA  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee. 

Early  this  month  Mr.  Duffy  was  notified 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  new  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Multiple  tJse  of  Na- 
tional Forests.  The  appointment' came  from 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Dr 
Richard  E.  McArdle.  Mr.  Duffy  had  planned 
to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  the  advisory 
group  May  2,   In  Washington. 

During  a  recent  period  of  rest  In  Hartford 
Hospital,  a  nurse  entered  Mr.  Duffy's  room 
early  In  the  morning  and  found  him  with 
his  hands  pressed  to  his  eyes. 

"What  are  you  thinking?"  she  asked. 

He  took  his  hands  away  from  his  head 
and  replied: 

"Well,  since  you  asked.  111  tell  you.  I 
was  thinking  how  many  tilings  we  receive 
when  we  say:  'Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.'  " 

Honorary  bearers  for  the  funeral  Include: 

Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  former  Gov.  A.  A. 
Rlbicoff.  Senator  Prescott  Bush.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  former  Senator  WiUlam  A. 
Purtell.  Chief  Justice  Raymond  J.  Baldwin, 
Probate  Judge  James  Kinsella,  Meade  Alcorn, 
John  Aisop,  Paul  Miller,  Vincent  Jones, 
David  R.  Daniel,  Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Francis 
S.  Murphy,  C.  C.  Hemenway,  John  Ramaker. 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  Richard  J  Hartford, 
Everett  C.  Wlllson,  John  R.  Beitmeyer.  Don 
Autry,  James  L.  Goodwin,  Charles  C.  Cun- 
ningham,   Herbert    Brucker,    Dr.    Albert    C. 


Jacobs,  Dr.  Albert  Jorgeneen.  Francis  E 
Gray,  William  H.  Mortensen,  Albert  J.  Conte, 
William  S.  Wise,  E.  R  Poster,  Adolph  Hol- 
land, Paul  V.  Hayden,  Mayor  Dominick  J. 
DeLucco. 

Raymond  A.  Gibson.  Clarence  Mayott. 
Henry  Moberry,  Carter  W.  Atkins,  Leslie  M. 
Gravlln,  City  Manaeer  Carleton  F.  Sharpe. 
Edmund  H.  Thorne,  Dr  Robert  H.  Mahcney. 
Dean  Garrett,  Donald  Matthews.  A.  E.  Hur- 
ford.  Francis  T.  Ahearn.  Solomon  Eisner, 
Bice  Clemcw,  Gordon  Hunter. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Davidson,  Anson  T.  McCook. 
Hollls  Candee,  Max  I  Farber,  Dr  Alan  Wil- 
son, Henry  Kneeland,  Frazar  B.  Wilde  and 
Francis  Goodwin. 

Active  bearers  will  be  E  Malcolmn  Stnn- 
nard.  Sereno  B  Gammell,  Edmund  Valt- 
man,  John  M.  Cleary,  Willl.im  F.  Shea  and 
James  J.  Stewart,  all  members  of  the  Hart- 
ford Times  staff. 

Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  copubllsher  of  the 
Manchester  Herald  and  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Circuit  of  the  ,\£soclated  Press,  has 
named  the  following  to  represent  the  AP 
p.npers  of  the  State  at  the  funeral  of  Ward 
E    Duffy. 

Charles  H  Flynn,  Jr..  Ansonla  Sentinel; 
Andrew  H.  Lyon.  Brldeeport  Port  Teleg^ram; 
Clarkson  S.  Barnes,  Bristol  Press;  Stephen 
S.  Collins,  Dnnbury  News  Times;  Theodore 
Yudaln.  Greenwich  Time;  William  J.  Foote, 
Hartford  Courant;  Thomas  P.  Ferpu80!i, 
Manchester  Herald:  Warren  F.  Gardner, 
Meriden  Record:  Sanford  H  Wendover, 
Merlden  Journal:  Richard  P.  Conway,  New 
Britain  Herald;  Richard  S.  Jackson,  New- 
Haven  Register. 

George  E  Clapp.  Nevv-  London  Day:  Sid- 
ney A.  Bedlent.  Norwalk  Hour:  James  V. 
Pednce.  Norwich  BTilletln;  Klnc^ley  GU- 
lesple,  Stamford  Advocate;  Walter  G.  Gls- 
selbrecht,  Torrlngton  Register:  Wllllpm  W. 
Vosburgh,  Jr.,  Waterbury  Republican 
American;  Arthur  W  Cropbie,  WUllmartlc 
Chronicle;   Theodore  ValU,  Wlnsted  Citizen 


(From  the  Hartford  Times,  Apr.  17,  1961] 
Many  Pat  TsiBtJTE  to  Mr.  Dufft 

Civic,  political,  newspaper,  and  conserva- 
tion officials  Joined  today  In  paying  tribute 
to  Ward  E  Duffy,  retired  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  who  died  Sunday  morning  at 
his  home  In  West  Hartford. 

Governor  Dempsey  said:  "In  the  death 
of  Ward  Duffy,  Connecticut  and  the  news- 
paper profession  have  lost  a  true  gentleman 
of  many  human  and  scholarly  qualities. 

"He  endeared  himself  to  everyone  who 
came  to  know  him  because  of  his  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  others,  his  deep  and  quiet 
understanding  of  their  problems  and  his 
readiness  to  serve  in  any  capacity  which 
benefited  his  State  and  his  profession.  He 
will  be  sorc'y  missed." 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers,  said:  "Ward  Duffy,  who  had 
all  of  the  top  positions  In  the  news  and 
editorial  department.  p>er8onlfled  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  Hartford  Times  His  fel- 
low editors  in  the  Gannett  grouj)  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  respected  colleague  and  a  warm 
friend." 

David  R.  Daniel,  publisher  of  the  n.art- 
ford  Times  said,  "In  the  passing  of  Ward 
Duffy,  not  only  Hartford  but  the  entire  State 
has  lost  an  outstanding  personality  highly 
respected  and  admired  by  all  for  his  many 
talents. 

"It  was  my  prlvlleee  to  be  personally  as- 
sociated with  Ward  Duffy  during  his  many 
years  on  the  Times  and  in  the  various  ca- 
pacities In  which  he  served  his  newspaper. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed,  and  I  have  lost 
a  very  close  and  wonderful  friend." 

Francis  S.  Murphy  of  90  Waterside  Lane. 
West  Hartford,  who  retired  as  publisher 
of  the  Times  In  1950.  worked  In  close  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Duffy  over  a  long  period 
of    time.      "Our    community    has  suffered    a 
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real  loss  In  the  passing  of  Ward  Duffy,"  he 
said 

"Being  associated  with  him  for  many 
years.  I  came  to  have  a  great  appreciation 
of  his  fine  character  and  his  outstanding 
ability. 

"He  was  quick  to  grasp  the  slgnlflcance 
of  events,  as  they  occurred,  and  constantly 
displayed  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  fellow  man  and  was  ever  eager  to 
cooperate  and  to  lesul  In  the  many  com- 
munity projects  which  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. 

"His  passing  Is  a  deep  personal  loss  to  me." 

James  L.  Goodwin,  president  of  the  For- 
est !vnd  Park  Association  of  Connecticut, 
said:  "We  are  going  to  miss  Mr.  Duffy  very 
much — Indeed  In  every  way.  Everyone 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him  and  he  had  a 
lot  of  good  suggestions  about  conserva- 
tion. 

"One  of  his  greatest  contributions  was  to 
write  articles  and  give  publicity  to  conserva- 
tion In  the  Times." 

Abraham  A.  Riblcoff.  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  said:  "I 
was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Ward 
Duffy.  The  entire  Connecticut  community 
has  suffered  a  great  loss.  Ward  was  a  close 
personal  friend.  Not  only  was  he  a  great 
editor,  but,  even  more  Important,  a  great 
human  being. 

"Few  men  have  had  such  a  good  In- 
fluence on  the  forward  progress  of  our 
State.  His  editorial  pen  was  mighty,  yet 
always  constructive.  His  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  human  estate  and  his  warm  un- 
derstanding of  people  earned  him  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Mrs. 
Riblcoff  Joins  me  In  extending  our  condol- 
ence.s  to  Mrs.  Duffy  and  the  other  members 
of  his  family  ■' 

Thomas  J  Dodd.  US.  Senator,  said:  "The 
passing  of  Ward  Duffy  comes  as  a  personal 
blow  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  capacity  for 
friendship,  his  personal  Integrity,  and  his 
Intellectual  power  made  him  a  priceless 
friend,  as  well  as  a  great  newspaperman. 

"Under  his  leadership,  the  Hartford  Times 
became  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  news- 
papers In  the  country.  Ward  Duffy's  death 
signifies  the  end  of  an  era  of  Journalism 
and  the  end  of  a  marvelous  relationship 
for  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 
His  life  gave  something  to  all  of  us.  Hla 
death  takes  something  from  each  of  us." 

Prescott  Bush,  U.S.  Senator  of  Greenwich 
said:  "It  distressed  me  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Ward  Duffy.  Connecticut  has  lost  a  great 
editor  and  pubUc-splrlted  citizen.  I  have 
lost  a  friend  whom  I  have  admired  and  re- 
spected for  many  years." 

Emilio  Q  Daddario.  U.S.  Representative, 
of  Hartford,  said:  "I  am  deeply  grieved  at  the 
passing  of  Ward  Duffy.  He  was  a  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years  and  one  to  whom  I 
could  always  turn  for  advice  and  counsel. 
He  has  contributed  unselfishly  to  the  Hart- 
ford area  and  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

"He  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
I  extend  to  his  family  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy." 

William  S  Wise,  director  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Water  Resources  Commission  of  which 
Mr  Duffy  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said:  "He  was  a  most  excellent  mem- 
ber of  the  commission.  His  opinions  and 
views  were  always  sound  and  constructive 
and  everybody  was  very  fond  of  him  •  •  *. 
Right  up  to  the  last,  he  was  active.  Only 
Friday  afternoon  he  went  along  with  the 
commission  on  an  Inspection  trip  to  Mystic 
where  we  were  looking  Into  the  matter  of 
a  proposed  bridge  over  the  Mystic  River. 

"He  was  a  man  of  broad  background  and 
deeply  Interested  In  natural  resources.  We 
will  certainly  miss  him." 

C.  C.  Hemenway.  retired  editor  of  the 
Times,  said :  "Ward  Duffy  was  a  man  of 
fine    character    and    high    principles,    traits 


which  he  carried  Into  both  his  business  and 
personal  life.  The  son  of  his  father  and  hU 
greatly  revered  mother  could  do  no  other. 

"No  man  could  find  greater  enjoyment  In 
his  children  than  he  did  In  the  unusual  ones 
which  were  his  and  Mrs.  Duffy's. 

"As  a  newspaperman  he  possessed  great 
ability,  grounded  In  an  excellent  education, 
and  backed  by  integrity  and  loyalty  to 
strong  convictions.  When  he  came  to  the 
editorship,  he  filled  a  post  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted.  His  voice  and  his  pen  were 
eloquent  in  Innumerable  causes  and  repre- 
sented sound  thinking.  His  retirement  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  Times  as  his  death  is  to 
the  community. 

"In  his  passing.  I  have  lost  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  former  associate." 

John  Ji..  Reltemeyer.  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  said:  "Hartford  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  an  outstanding  newspaper 
editor  In  the  death  of  Ward  E  Duffy.  I  have 
known  Ward  Duffy  since  the  time  we  were 
both  laboring  on  the  city  desks  of  our  re- 
spective newspapers,  and  although  we  com- 
peted vigorous>y  we  always  remained  close 
friends.  He  was  at  all  times  keenly  con- 
scious of  a  newspaper's  responsibilities  to 
Its  readers  and  to  Its  community;  In  fact  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  ever  known  any 
newspaperman  who  had  a  keener  sense  of 
ethical  values  which  are  Inherent  In  the 
constitutional  privilege  of  press  freedom 

"Ward  Duffy  also  gave  greatly  of  his  time 
to  many  community  activities.  For  years, 
he  had  been  actively  Interested  In  the 
YMCA  and  had  served  on  many  of  its 
boards  and  committees.  He  was  tremen- 
dously Interested  In  conservation  and  In  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources.  He 
was  also  Interested  in  his  alma  mater.  Trin- 
ity College,  and  it  Is  a  great  pity  that  he 
did  not  live  to  receive  the  special  award 
which  the  trustees  of  Trinity  College  had 
voted  to  present  to  him  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  In  June." 

F^ANK  KowALSKi,  Congressman  at  Large, 
of  Merlden,  said:  "Ward  Duffy  was  a  tre- 
mendously human  person,  thoughtful  and 
considerate.  His  great  Work  In  Journalism 
was  only  one  facet  of  his  many-sided  ca- 
reer. Above  all.  he  was  a  community  leader 
whose  contributions  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years." 

Edwin  H.  May,  Jr.,  of  Wethersfleld.  Re- 
publican State  chairman,  said:  "Ward  Duffy 
had  a  profound  Influence  upon  our  com- 
munity and  State.  He  campaigned  for  the 
public  good  through  the  Hartford  Times  and 
through  his  own  personal  efforts  with  many 
organizations. 

"The  causes  with  which  he  was  Identified 
and  which  he  furthered  will  live  after  him 
as  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  of  an  out- 
standing newspaper  editor.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family." 


CHANCELLOR    KONRAD    ADENAUER 
MEETS  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday 
evening  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of 
West  Germany  was  the  guest  on  the 
NBC  panel  program  "Meet  the  Press." 

His  appearance  gave  the  American 
people  a  fine  opportunity  to  observe  this 
great  man  who  is  rightly  called  the  ar- 
chitect of  modern  Germany. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  reaffirmed  the 
determination  of  his  country  to  stand 
with  the  United  States  in  firmly  resist- 
ing Communist  aggression. 

Because  of  the  important  views  on  a 
number  of  issues  expressed  during  this 
program  by  the  Chancellor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transcript  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  thk  Phess 
(Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak) 
Sunday.  April   16,  1961. 
Moderator:    Ned  Brooks: 

Guest:  Hla  Excellency,  Konrad  Adenauer. 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 
Panel :  Frank  Bourgholtzer.  NBC  News:  Er- 
nest K.  Llndley.  Newsweek  Magazine; 
James  Reston.  New  York  Times;  Law- 
rence E.  Splvak,  regular  panel  member. 

Mr.  Brooks.  This  Is  Ned  Brooks,  Inviting 
you  to  "Meet  the  Press." 

Our  guest  today  Is  the  Chancellor  of  West 
Germany,  Dr  Konrad  Adenauer.  He  has 
Just  concluded  a  series  of  conferences  with 
President  Kennedy  reaffirming  the  solidarity 
of  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Asking  the  questions  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  are  Prank  Bourgholtzer.  of  NBC  News; 
Ernest  K.  Llndley,  of  Newsweek  magazine; 
J.imes  Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times;  and 
Lawrence  E  Splvak,  our  regular  member  of 
the  "Meet  the  Press"  p.-\nel. 

Mr  Brooks  Tht  conferences  Just  con- 
cluded between  Chancellor  Adenauer  and 
President  Kennedy  have  produced  agree- 
ment to  stand  firm  on  West  Berlin  and  to 
strengthen  the  NATO  organization. 

Dr.  Adenauer,  now  85  years  old.  has  served 
as  Chancellor  since  1949.  He  now  la  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  He  Is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  an  unyielding  enemy 
of  communLsm  He  has  been  the  chief 
architect  of  Germany's  postwar  recovery 
and   renewed   participation   In   world  affairs. 

Dr  Adenauer  began  his  career  as  Mayor  of 
Cologne  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party. 

Assisting  In  our  program  today  are  two 
tr.Tnslators  With  their  help  we  will  give 
you  a  simultaneous  translation.  That  ac- 
counts for  the  earphones. 

Now  ready  to  start  the  questions.  Mr. 
Splvak 

Mr.  Spivak  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  com- 
munique which  you  and  President  Kennedy 
Issued  Is  written  In  such  very  diplomatic 
language  that  It  Is  a  bit  difficult  to  know 
whether  anything  new  and  Important  came 
out  of  your  meeting. 

Would  you  tell  us  what  was  new  and  Im- 
portant that  came  out  of  this  meeting  with 
President  Kennedy? 

Chancellor  AoENArER.  I  would  certainly 
like  to  do  so  but  I  think  you  are  not  right 
when  you  say  the  communique  Is  In  very 
diplomatic  terms.  I  think  that  the  com- 
munique Is  a  very  precise  one  and  very 
exact.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
we  discussed  the  leadership  in  NATO  and 
that  myself  particularly  on  behalf  of  all  very 
much  urged  that  the  United  .^'tates.  as  by 
far  the  biggest  NATO  power,  should  take 
over  the  lead  In  NATO  more  strongly  than 
they  did  over  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Spivak.  When  you  say.  "Take  the  lead 
more  strongly."  on  what  to  do  speclflcally. 
what  would  you  have  us  do  that  we  haven't 
been  doing?  We  have  assumed  that  we  have 
taken  the  lead  and  that  we  have  taken  a 
strong  lead.  What  would  you  have  us  do 
that  would  Indicate  we  were  taking  a  strong- 
er lead? 

Chancellor  Adenattek.  President  Kennedy 
was  talking  of  cultivating  more  strongly  the 
consultation  than  up  to  now.  If  this  Is  be- 
ing done  then  It  will  be  clearly  recognizable 
what  the  views  of  the  United  States  are  In 
the  questions  to  be  decided  upon  and  that 
only  means  leadership  because  If  the  United 
States  In  the  very  beginning  In  Important 
matters  discusses  with  the  others  and  give* 
Its  views  very  clearly  then  \  think  It  Is  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  other  partners 
will  think  really  thoroughly  about  what  the 
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opinion  and  position  will  be  on  those  Ameri- 
can views  and  It  will  only  be  when  they  have 
really  strong  reasons  that  they  will  be  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SrivAK.  Well,  now  you  say  that  you 
think  the  United  State*  ought  to  take  a 
stronger  leadership.  At  the  same  time  there 
have  been  suggei>Uons  that  we  give  up  some 
of  our  leadership,  particular  where  nuclear 
weapons  are  concerned.  Will  you  give  us 
your  opinion  of  Mr  Macmlllan's  recent  sug- 
gestion of  having  the  United  States.  Britain, 
and  Prance  act  as  trustees  of  the  nuclear 
deterrent  In  Europe? 

ChanceUor  AoEMAinm.  This  prop>osal  Is  ao 
little  precise  that  It  is  not  yet  possible  to 
take  a  position  on  It. 

Mr.  Spivak  Would  Germany  like  a  voice 
In  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  Con- 
tinent? 

Chancellor  Adfvaueh  You  are  getting 
very  Indiscreet  with  your  questions,  but  1 
am  trying  not  to  evade  them,  not  to  duck 
them.  I  think  that  a  three-po*er  direc- 
torium  would  be  Impossible  within  NATO, 
even  In  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  but 
now  many  people  are  studying  whether  It  Is 
Impossible  with  some  votes  to  come  to  some 
claaaiflcatlon  of  the  votes  but  all  this  Is  not 
yet  concluded  and  I  think  that  all  this  will 
have  to  be  discussed  very  thoroughly  within 
NATO  and  examined. 

Mr.  Reston.  Mr.  Chancellor,  could  you 
tell  us  what  differences  of  policy  or  ap- 
proach that  you  have  found  here  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  time  ynu  were  here 
under    the    Elsenhower    administration? 

Chancellor  Aoemavex.  May  I  ask  you 
to  tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean  by  it,  do 
you  mean  the  behavior? 

Mr.  Reston.  No;  I  was  thinking  pri- 
marily In  terms  of  policy.  For  example, 
last  year  as  I  understand  It  the  United 
States  proposed  the  Hertcr  plan  for  the 
dealing  with  strategic  atomic  woapons.  Now 
I  understand  there  is  a  difference  In  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Would  you  give  us  your  views  about 
that? 

ChanceUor  Adenauer.  Now  this  is  a  po- 
litical, but  In  my  view,  In  the  first  line 
a  purely  military  matter  and  I  think  the 
military  experts  of  course  will  have  to  be 
heard  on  this  matter.  I  dont  know  whether 
this  has  been  done  up  to  now.  really. 

Mr.  Reston.  Thci-e  is  a*  I  understand 
It  a  point  In  your  communique  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  which  foresees  raising  the 
level  of  conventional  weapons  In  Europe. 
Now  does  this  mean  that  you  would  allow 
atomic,  tactical  weapons  to.  remain  in  the 
planning  stage  where  they  are  now  or  is 
that  also  to  be  changed? 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  I  have  the  commu- 
nique here  and  If  you  will  permit  me  I 
would  like  to  have  a  look  at  It  to  see  exact- 
ly what  the  wording  Is.  This  I  don't  think 
It  meant.  It  Is  true  that  we  agree  to  ful- 
fill the  conventional  objectives,  or  that  we 
consider  them  as  very  Important,  but  this 
doca  not  mean  that  the  planning  In  the  nu- 
clear field  Is  In  any  way  modified.  Our  com- 
munique says  very  clearly  that  we  were 
Jointly  of  the  opinion  that  It  la  Indlspena- 
able  for  the  alliances  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop further  all  military  means  which 
means  both  the  conventional  and  the  nu- 
clear things. 

Mr.  LiNDLEY.  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  Elch- 
mann  trial  Is  on  in  Israel.  Are  you  pleased 
or  displeased  to  have  the  world  and  the  Ger- 
man people  reminded  In  that  way  and  at 
this  time  of  those  dark  pages  In  history? 

Chancellor  ADENAtrrR.  It  Is  not  beautiful, 
or  nice,  but  It  has  to  be  done  and  therefore 
1  think  we  should  view  it  calmly  and  spread 
out  all  these  horrors  before  the  world 
opinion  and  also  the  German  public. 

Mr.  LiNDLET.  One  hears  It  said  sometimes 
that  the  German  young  people  today  are 
not  being  taught  In  the  German  schools  very 


much  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  Hitler  and 
the  crimes  committed  under  the  Hitler 
regime.     Do  you  think  that  Is  the  case? 

Chancellor  Adehattxr.  That  certainly  was 
true  for  some  time  or  haa  been  true  for  some 
time,  but  I  think  that  has  been  changed  in 
the  meantime.  You  must  not  lorget  tiiat 
children  who  go  to  schooi  now  have  been 
born  only  after  the  Hitler  regime  was  over 
and  after  the  war  was  over. 

Mr.  LiNDLEY.  Well,  do  you  think  It  Is  im- 
portant to  have  them  Instructed  In  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Hitler  and  the  crimes  of  that 
period? 

Chancellor  AoENAtER.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
th.it  nothing  should  be  kept  from  them 
and  nothmg  should  be  minimized  but  that 
tliese  really  terrible  things  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a  historian — really  made  clear  as  a 
historic  event,  as  with  all  other  history  and 
one  should  not  be  silent  about  the  fault — 
whose  fault  It  Is. 

Mr.  BotTHGHOLTZEm  Mr.  Chancellor,  on  the 
question  of  the  Eichmann  trial.  Is  there  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment toward  Eichmann  as  a  German 
citizen? 

Chancellor  ADEN.^UER  Eichmann  Is  ro 
German  national,  German  citizen,  and  we 
have  no  obligation  whatsoeTer  toward  him. 

Mr.  Bourgholtzer.  Chancellor,  on  the 
question  of  balance  of  payments  which  has 
been  discussed  frequently  between  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany,  the  new 
administration  here  seems  to  feel  that  It  Is 
wrong  for  a  nation  such  as  We?t  Germany  to 
have,  year  after  year,  a  surplus  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Do  you  agree  with  this  and  do  you  have 
any  plans  to  shape  German  foreign  aid  pro- 
grnnis  in  such  a  wny  as  to  eliminate  balance 
of  payment r,  surpluses? 

Chancellor  ADENArxR.  We  dont  think  It  Is 
agreeable  rlways  to  have  a  surplus.  That 
awakens  In  our  own  people  and  in  other  peo- 
ple unpleasant  thoughts  and  we  are  fully 
prepared  to  use  whr.t  we  have  In  surplus  to 
participate  In  development  aid  but  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  one  point:  In  the  ques- 
tion of  economic  aid.  In  my  opinion  It  Is 
important  that  some  coordination  be 
brought  into  this  complex  matter.  Other- 
wise If  we  continue  as  we  have  up  to  now 
we  will  not  have  the  success  which  we  all 
wish   for. 

Mr.  BotJRCHOLTZER  Mr  Chancellor,  we 
xmderstand  from  the  newspapers  that  you 
have  sent  a  message  to  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  while  you  have  been  In  Wash- 
ington. Is  this  a  fact  and  can  you  tell  us 
whether  there  might  be  some  conference  or 
meeting  between  West  German  officials  and 
Soviet  officials  In  the  near  future? 

Chancellor  AnENAtJER.  The  >last  point  Is 
completely  new  to  me.  This  Is  not  in- 
tended. It  Is  true  that  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  which  he  sent  me  a  few  weeks 
ago,  was  responded  to  during  these  few  day*, 
but  as  you  know  I  cant  give  you  any  de- 
tails because  we  need  mutual  agreement  to 
publish  the  letter. 

Mr.  Spr\AK.  Mr.  Cliancellor.  you  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  ended  yoixr  meeting  with  a 
Joint  pledge  to  strengthen  the  military  de- 
fenses of  the  West.  Can  you  in  fact  do 
that  without  fuller  cooperation  from  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle? 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  Of  courae  we  can 
with  De  Gaulle's  participation,  but  I  hope 
that  the  visit  President  Kennedy  will  make 
to  Paris  will  be  a  blow  to  Iron  out  the  dif- 
ficulties which  exist  between  Prance  and 
the   United   States — France   and   NATO. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Have  you  personally — I  know 
you  have  had  many  talks  with  De  Gaulle. 
Have  you  gotten  from  him  his  minimal 
demands   for    full    participation    In    NATO? 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  I  don't  know,  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Its  always  best 
to  have  a  very  frank  discussion  about  these 
questions. 


Mr.  Spivak..  You  aay  it  la  well  to  have 
frank  discussions  about  them?  Have  you 
had  frank  discussions  with  De  GauUe  about 
Uiem? 

Chancel;  .^DE.NAtrEa.  I  havon't  seen  De 
Gaulle  for  several  months,  but  I  wlU  meet 
him  again  in  Bonn  in  May  and  I  am  certain 
that  alter  aU  tlxese  questions  of  NATO  and 
of  a  reactivation  of  NATO,  which  It  needs, 
will  be  on  the  agenda.  I  wlU  also  talk  to 
De  Gaulle  about  these  matters  when  I  meet 
him  next. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Chancellor,  one  other 
question.  Would  you  like  to  ace  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association  merged  with 
the  Common  Market?  Ha.e  England  Join 
it? 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  I  think  that  the  way 
would  be  the  following,  that  individual 
countries  now  being  aftermembcrs  and  the 
alterties  are  not  aa  sUoug  as  the  ties  of  the 
Six,  wiU  Join  us  and  then  gradually  draw  a 
close  association  or  a  fuU  merger  will  take 
place  and  I  would  welcome  tliat  very  much. 

Mr.  Reston.  Mr.  Chancellor,  may  1  aak  you 
a  philosophic  question:  Isnt  there  In  the 
youth  of  Germany,  the  young  people  who 
have  grown  up  since  the  war.  isn't  there  a 
new  European  spirit  which  Is  different  from 
the  spirit  when  you  were  a  young  man  in 
Germany? 

Ciiancellor  Adenauer.  A  completely  differ- 
ent spirit.  When  I  was  a  young  man.  some 
Individuals  had  Ideas  about  Europe,  made 
possible,  by  the  way.  because  when  I  was 
25  years  old  I  already  had  this  idea  that  the 
European  countries  should  go  together  more 
closely.  Today  In  Germany  we  find  that  the 
European  Idea  is  reaUy  the  one  the  youth 
is  most  attracted  to. 

Mr.  Reston.  There  are  a  lot  of  politicians 
i;i  this  city  at  the  present  time  who  would 
like  to  be  engaged  in  a  national  elecUon 
for  the  Chancellorship  when  they  are  86 
years  old.  Could  you  give  us  the  secret 
of  doing  that?  We  would  be  very  interested 
In  that. 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  In  my  opinion, 
noticing  keeps  us  as  healthy  and  as  strong 
than  to  work  often  and  much  and  regularly. 

Mr.  LiNDLEY.  Mr.  Chancellor,  on  the  basis 
of  that  dlagnoflis  would  you  be  grilling  to 
predict  that  Khrushchev  will  live  to  be  85? 

Chancellor  Adenauer  Now  this  is  a  very 
tricky  question.  I  wlah  tbat  be  will  be- 
come— get  old.  You  know  what  you  have 
but  you  never  know  what  the  next  will  be 

Mr.  LiNDLEY.  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  believe  that 
in  his  letter  to  you  a  few  weeka  ago  Mr. 
Khrushchev  Indicated  tlxat  he  stlU  regards 
a  change  In  the  status  of  Berlin  as  an  urgent 
matter.  How  long  do  you  think  It  Is  likely 
to  be  before  he  provokes  another  crisis  o\er 
Berlin? 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  Well  it  all  depends 
on  the  general  political  development.  If 
you  look  back  you  wUl  see  that  Berlin  has 
always  been  taken  up  again  when  some- 
where else  In  the  political  situation  some- 
thing existed  which  the  Soviet  Union  didn't 
like  so  they  took  up  the  Berlin  question 
to  detract  from  the  other  problem. 

Mr.  LiNDLEY.  You  don't  think  the  timing 
might  have  some  relationship  with  the  next 
Congrc-^s  of  the  Communist  Party  that  Is  to 
be  held — of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  held  in,  I  believe.  Oc- 
tober? 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  It  may  be  that  there 
Is  some  relationship  with  It. 

Mr.  LiNDLET.  Would  you  like  to  see  Mr. 
Klirushchev  and  President  Kennedy  meet  at 
the  aummit,  even  Informally,  between  now 
and  the  autumn? 

ChanceUor  Adenaueil  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  already  the  information 
about  the  tallt  between  Khrushchev  and  Mr. 
Llppmann.  In  tliat  talk  he  said  that  he  had 
quite  understood  President  Kennedy  to  need 
some  time  In  order  to  get  familiar  with  the 
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problems,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  very  reason- 
able stand  and  really  the  new  President  U 
right  In  the  midst  of  all  these  new  prob- 
lems and  I  think  one  should  leave  him  and 
his  people  enough  time  to  have  a  clear  view 
of  the  whole  situation.  In  this  matter  really 
1  or  2  or  3  months  we  of  no  Importance 
But  this  will  be  up  to  President  Kennedy 
when  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  him 
to  tiilk  to  Khrushchev. 

B4r.  BoxmcHOLTZER.  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
the  work  on  rockets  which  Is  at  the  basis  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union's  and  this  country's 
space  explorations  was  originally  done  as  far 
as  we  know  mostly  by  German  scientists,  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  If  there  are  sci- 
entists In  West  Germany  now,  If  there  are 
developments  there  that  might  help  the 
United  States  catch  up  with  the  Soviet  Union 
If  something  were  done  that  Is  not  being 
done.  _, 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  You  know  that  af- 
ter the  breakdown  of  Germany,  the  German 
scientists  who  were  working  on  this  matter, 
especially  for  the  greater  part,  had  been 
transferred  to  Russia  and  given  to  Russia 
even  by  the  United  States  so  that  unfor- 
tunately German  knowledge  was  also  the 
basis  of  the  Soviet  development  In  this 
field.  We  are  not  supposed  to — not  allowed 
to  work  In  thU  field  except  In  the  field  of 
pure  research.  But  as  I  have  heard  also 
in  my  talk  with  President  Kennedy  that  you 
are  very  interested  also  to  have  Germans 
participate  In  this  matter.  I  will  certainly 
take  it  up  after  my  return. 

Mr  Reston.  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  don't  put 
this  question  to  you  in  a  hostile  spirit,  but 
there  are  two  things  In  this  country  that 
still  trouble  some  people.  One,  whether  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  Germany  of  the  past  is 
now  dfad,  and  secondly  whether  in  the 
field  of  commerce  there  Is  any  desire  for  a 
kind  of  commercial  Rapallo  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  Let  me  take  the 
second  question  first.  You  are  talking  about 
commercial  Rapallo  I  can  only  say  a  small 
part  of  the  German  economy  might  have 
some  Interest  in  the  Soviet — with  the  Soviet 
Union — but  this  certainly  cannot  be  termed 
as  Rapallo. 

And  I  haven't  felt  anything  of  the  agres- 
sive  spirit.  We  have  a  very  strong — we  have 
had  a  very  strong  cognition  through  this 
war  because  when  your  country  Is  destroyed 
the  way  our  country  was  destroyed  then 
you  know  really  what  war  means  and  you 
know  that  aggression  does  not  bear  fruit. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Chancellor,  would  there 
be  any  changes  in  foreign  policy  regardless 
of  whether  you  or  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  were 
elected  Chancellor? 

Chancellor  Adenauer.  Do  you  want  to  put 
this  question  to  me  In  September,  please, 
after  the  elections?  In  my  opinion  now.  one 
shouldn't  try  to  pass  any  Judgments  which 
actually  are  of  no  meaning. 

Mr  Brooks.  Well,  gentlemen.  I  think  we 
have  covered  a  great  deal  of  territory  today, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  now  Interrupt. 
I  see  that  our  time  Is  up. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Adenauer,  for 
being  with  us.  Our  thanks  also  to  our  two 
able  translators. 


RECENT  PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  JUVENILE 
COURT 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  the  recent- 
legislative  proposal  to  'revamp  the  ju- 
venile court  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
first,  making  the  juvenile  court  a  branch 
of  the  municipal  court  and.  second  re- 
ducing from  18  to  16  the  age  limit  of 
juveniles  coming  before  the  new  youth 
branch  would  subvert  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  juvenile  court  and  put  us 


right  back  where  we  started  60  years 
ago. 

Putting  the  present  2,250-case  back- 
log of  the  juvenile  court  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  municipal  court  would 
further  jam  an  already  crowded  calen- 
dar and  require  the  municipal  court 
judges  to  sit  on  cases  they  themselves 
do  not  feel  qualified  to  handle. 

The  suggestion  that  the  age  limit  in 
juvenile  court  be  reduced  from  18  to  16 
is  dismissed  by  Judge  E.  Barrett  Pretty- 
man  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals when  he  says:  "Anyone  who  says 
to  me  every  child  of  16  or  17  ought  to  be 
put  in  criminal  court  is  lacking  i.  men- 
tal capacity  requisite  for  civilized  living. 
It  is  plain,  ordinary,  vicious"  to  give  a 
child  an  adult  criminal  record. 

All  of  the  responsible  groups  who  have 
patiently  studied  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  have,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
come  to  substantially  the  same  conclu- 
sions. I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  entire  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
which  is  composed  of  20  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  delinquency  field  in  the 
Washington  area: 

1.  It  Is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  District  of  Co- 
I'.mbla  Circuit  that  two  additional  Judges 
are  urgent'  /  needed  on  the  Juvenile  court 
•  •  ♦  and  that  the  court  should  be  given 
these  two  judges  •  1  •  without  awaiting 
consideration  of  any  other  legislation  with 
reference  to  that  court. 

2.  That  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Judicial  conference  that  the  age  limits 
stated  In  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  should  not 
be  lowered. 

Handling  of  the  more  sophisticated 
crimes  committed  by  juveniles  is  now,  I 
believe,  properly  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  juvenile  court  judge  who  may  waive 
to  the  U.S.  district  court  cases  he  be- 
lieves warrant  such  action. 

I  should  like  to  invite  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  a  few  facts  relative  to 
the  proposal  to  lower  the  juvenile  court 
age  limit  from  18  to  16. 

Our  own  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  of  1938  specifies  a  maximum  age  of 
18  years. 

The  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act. 
published  last  year  by  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. pro- 
vides for  juvenile  jurisdiction  up  to  18 
years  of  age. 

The  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges  has  consistently  taken  the 
position  that  the  age  limit  should  be  age 
18. 

Furthermore,  34  State  jurisdictions, 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia,  provide 
for  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  up  to  age 
18;  9  States  have  a  17-year  age  limita- 
tion; only  7  States  have  a  16-year  limi- 
tation, and  in  2  jurisdictions — New  York 
City  and  Baltimore — which  have  a  16- 
year  age  limit,  there  is  provision  for  an 
intermediate  youth  court  with  special- 
ized jurisdiction  betveen  the  ages  of  16 
and  21. 

There  is  no  need  for  lowering  the  age 
limit.  The  waiver  provisions  in  the  court 
give  the  judge  the  power — which  he  has 
used  255  times  in  the  past  3  years — to 
transfer  to  the  criminal  courts  those  un- 
fortunate youngsters  whom  we  have  al- 
lowed to  reach  a  stage  of  almost  irrevers- 


ible criminahty  so  that  they  are  beyond 
the  help  of  the  juvenile  court. 

What  these  recent  proposals  would 
have  us  do  is  handle  hundreds  of  juve- 
nile offenders — approximately  800  to 
1 .000  yearly — as  adults  who  are  still  at  an 
age  when  they  would  benefit  greatly  from 
the  type  of  treatment  developed  specifi- 
cally for  them  during  the  last  60  years 
of  the  existence  of  juvenile  courts.  I 
should  like  to  take  issue  with  this  pro- 
posal and  characterize  it  for  what  it  is; 
that  is,  the  exposing  of  children  to  the 
adult  crimogenic  process,  which  in  turn 
drastically  reduces  any  hope  of  saving 
these  children  so  that  they  may  be  use- 
ful citizens. 

Under  present  procedures,  the  800  to 
1,000  yearly  cases  in  the  16-17  age  group 
who  are  not  sophisticated,  violent,  in- 
tractable offenders  are  allowed  to  bene- 
fit from  the  rehabilitative  facilities  of 
the  court.  Not  the  least  of  the  bene- 
fits is  that  this  procedure  prevents  them 
from  becoming  stigmatized  with  a  crim- 
inal record  and  exposes  them  to  the  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  employment 
opportunity  they  might  not  have  if  they 
were  handled  as  adult  criminals  in  an 
adult  court  ending  up  with  an  adult 
criminal  record. 

The  juvenile  court  was  established  in 
Washington  in  1906  with  one  judge.  The 
citys  population  at  that  time  was  300,-  ' 
000.  It  is  now  three  times  that  and  the 
rate  of  delinquency  has  sharply  in- 
creased, but  there  is  still  only  one  judge. 

The  District  juvenile  court  is  in  a  criti- 
cal situation.  Here  is  the  picture  as  of 
this  week : 

The  caseload  is  so  out  of  proportion 
to  the  manpower  on  the  juvenile  court 
bench,  that  in  1960  the  judge  could 
spend  no  more  than  15  minutes  per 
case — and  even  then  the  backlog  con- 
tinued to  build  to  its  present  2.250  cases. 

In  March  1961,  344  children  were  re- 
ferred to  the  juvenile  court — the  most 
juveniles  to  be  referred  to  the  juvenile 
court  in  this  city  in  1  month  since  the 
court  was  established  55  years  ago. 

Indications  are  that  this  month, 
April,  will  worsen  that  record.  At  noon 
today  9  working  days  still  to  go.  257 
cases  have  already  been  referred  to  the 
court. 

In  juvenile  cases  where  the  defendant 
is  detained  in  the  receiving  home,  there 
is  a  time  lapse  of  4  to  6  weeks  between 
filing  of  the  petition  and  appearance 
before  the  judge  for  his  initial  hearing. 
When  the  defendant  is  not  detained  in 
the  receiving  home  and  is  released  in  the 
community,  there  is  a  time  lapse  of  6 
to  8  months  between  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition and  his  initial  hearing  before  the 
judge. 

In  cases  involving  both  adults,  and 
juveniles  which  are  heard  in  the  juvenile 
court,  there  is  an  even  greater  time 
lapse.  Almost  a  year  passes  l)etween 
filing  of  the  information  and  arraign- 
ment. 

In  such  cases  where  a  jury  trial  Is 
demanded,  there  is  a  time  lapse  of  about 
2  years  between  arraignment  and  trial. 

I  should  like  my  colleagues  to  keep  in 
mind  that  these  figures  outline  only 
part  of  the  problem  the  court  faces.  If 
justice  is  to  be  fair  and  swift,  there  is 
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more  to  be  done,  such  as  improved  cor- 
rectional and  detention  facilities,  more 
probation  and  parole  facilities,  more 
and  better  trained  personnel  in  all 
areas. 

A  recent  figure  shows  the  District  rate 
of  recidivism:  that  is,  repeat  offenders, 
among  male  juveniles  to  be  67  percent.  I 
ask.  Will  committing  a  large  percentage 
of  thes^o  children  to  adult  prisons  reduce 
that  rate?  Will  it  make  them  better 
citizens? 

If  we  whitilc  down  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  juvenile  court,  we  most  certainly 
shall  do  it  at  the  expense  of  committing 
juveniles  to  prison  terms  with  hardened 
adult  criminals — in  effect,  sending  them 
to  a  graduate  school  of  crime  after  which 
there  is  almost  no  hope  for  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  Federal  City 
and  should  be  a  model  f«r  the  Nation, 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
has  held  a  continued  interest  in  the 
District  juvenile  court  situation. 

I  feel  that  the  recently  proposed 
changes  in  the  court  would  as  a  matter  of 
hard  fact  abolish  the  specialized,  inde- 
pendent system  of  juvenile  justice  which 
the  Congress  envisioned  when  it  created 
the  court  in  1906  and  further  strength- 
ened that  concept  in  1938. 

In  summation,  I  believe  the  proposals 
pu-esently  under  consideration  would  set 
the  juvenile  court  movement  back  a  half 
century. 

I  submit  the  problem  deserves  a  more 
enlightened  approach  than  this.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  view  the 
problems  of  the  juvenile  and  the  ju- 
venile court  as  the  man  who  views  the 
world  from  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep 
well.  We  cannot  afford  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  we  arc  talking  about  the 
very  lives  and  deaths  of  our  children. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senator.^,  it  is  the 
intention  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs tonight  it  will  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  we  shall  have 
the  final  disposition  of  H.R.  3935.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  The  bill  will  be  commented  on 
and  the  final  vote  taken. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  that  particular  measure,  the  next  or- 
der of  business  will  be  Calendar  No.  145, 
H  R.  4884,  which  is  a  bill  to  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  financial  participation  in  aid 
to  dejjendent  children  of  unemployed 
parents,  which  was  reported  last  week 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
also  the  strong  possibility  that  tomorrow 
the  Senate  may  have  before  it  for  con- 
sideration the  conference  report  on  the 
depressed  areas  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  House 
bill  4884,  which  was  mentioned  by  the 
majority  leader  a  moment  ago,  I  should 
like  to  read  a  telegram  that  came  to  me 


today  from  the  Very  Reverend  Monsi- 
gnor  Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  diocesan  di- 
rector of  charities  in  Cleveland. 

The  bill  which  is  contemplated  to  be 
taken  up  tomorrow  would  provide  spe- 
cial relief  for  dependent  children  who 
have  been  allegedly  abandoned  by  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  telegram,  to 
which  I  ask  Senators  to  listen,  reads  as 
follows : 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

April  19.  1961. 
Hon.  Prank  J.  Lavsche. 
U.S.  Senate  Offirr  Building. 
Watthnigtoit.  D.C.: 

Call  your  attention  to  H.R.  4884 
which  was  referred  to  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  oppose  this  strongly  as  need- 
le.ssly  disturbing  traditional  concept  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  It  is  not  a  good 
means  of  combating  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployed fathers;  rather  it  contributes  to  the 
dependence  of  fathers  and  encourages  them 
to  live  off  their  children.  Additional 
amendments  added  In  Senate  committee 
mnke  matters  worse,  especially  oppose  lack 
of  consultation  with  Interested  parties  In- 
cluding vohintary  agencies  dealing  with  chil- 
dren. Also.  I  understand  there  have  been 
no  public  hearings  in  Senate  committee, 
rhis  is  highly  questionable.  Urge  you  to 
right   tliese   wrongs  and  oppose  bill. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J. 

Corcoran,    , 
Dioce.san  Direitor  of  Charities. 

I  have  ^lot  studied  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  proposes.  Here,  however, 
IS  a  telegram  from  the  diocesan  director 
of  charities  in  Cleveland  stating  that  the 
tendency  of  the  bill  is  to  induce  fathers 
to  abandon  their  children  and  to  live 
upon  the  children  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contemplates  providing  special 
relief  to  such  abandoned  children. 


SELECTION    OF    GEN.    ADOLF    HEU- 
SINGER    AS    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE 
PERMANENT      MILITARY       PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION  OF  NATO 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
discuss  briefly  a  delicate  foreign  policy 
matter.     I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  my 
speech  there  will  be  some  further  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration   of   the   particular   problem   in- 
volved. 

I  find  myself  in  the  unhappy  position 
in  which  I  feel  that  the  merits  of  the 
situation  call  for  taking  a  position  that 
places  me  in  conflict  with  my  adminis- 
tration. It  may  very  well  be  that  in  due 
course  of  time  the  administration  can 
justify  what  I  understand  is  its  present 
position  with  regard  to  this  subject.  But 
I  feel  that  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  the  information  which  I  shall 
now  disclose. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

April  17,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Waihingtou,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  During  the  past  sev- 
eral dajs  I  have  been  In  conference  with 
several  Jewish  leaders  who  are  protesting 
the  selection  of  Gen.  Adolf  Heusinger  as 
Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Military  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  NATO. 

I  think  they  make  a  very  strong  prima 
facie  case  In  support  of  their  opposition 
to  Hetislnger's  appointment.     I  have  looked 


into  Heusinger's  record  at  the  Nuremberg 
war  crimes  trials  and  I  find  myself  In  com- 
plete disagreement  with  what  I  understand 
Is  the  position  of  our  Government  that 
Heusinger  allegedly  cleared  himself  In  those 
trials.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  historical  rec- 
ord Is  Irrefutable  that  Heusinger  was  one 
of  the  top  Nazi  commanders  and  played 
a  very  important  role  In  the  formation  of 
Nazi  military  policies  and  their  execution. 
His  appointment  to  his  present  NATO  posi- 
tion, with  the  apparent  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  Is  a  gross  wrong  to  the  memory 
of  those  thousands  of  American  soldiers  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  opposition  to 
Nazi  tyranny. 

I  shall  appreciate  receiving  from  the  State 
Department     any     background     Information     / 
which    can   be    supplied    me   In    explanation 
and  support  of  the  approval  of  this  appoint- 
ment by  our  Government. 

I  wish  to  say  most  respectfully  that  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Brooks  Hays  has  written 
to  a  Congressman  setting  forth  the  position 
of  the  State  Department  on  this  matter,  and 
which  I  have  read.  Is,  In  my  opinion,  most 
Inadequate. 

This  morning  I  had  breakfast  with  Rabbi 
Yampol  of  Chicago.  He  left  with  me  a  num- 
ber of  petitions,  signed  by  petitioners  pro- 
testing Heusinger's  appointment.  The  iie- 
titlons  are  addressed  to  President  Kennedy. 
Rabbi  YamF>ol.  si)eaking  In  behalf  of  the 
Chicago  Anti-Adolf  Heusinger  Committee. 
asked  me  to  transmit  the  petitions  to  the 
President.  I  told  him  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  petitions  should  go  directly  to  you  rather 
than  to  the  President  because  I  think  the 
President  is  first  entitled  to  have  your  judg- 
ment and  advice  In  regard  to  this  very  dis- 
turbing matter.  Therefore.  I  am  enclosing 
the  petitions  along  with  this  letter  to  you. 

Rabbi  Yampol  also  showed  me  a  copy  of 
an  appeal  to  you  as  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  commemoration 
meeting  held  Sunday.  April  16.  1961,  at  Man- 
hattan Center,  New  York  City. 

I  have  also  read  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
from  the  American  Jewish  Congress  In  op- 
position to  Heusinger's  appointment  and  a 
considerable  arnount  of  other  material  which 
the  protestors  have  been  submitting  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  addition,  I  have  checked 
into  this  problem  and  have  done  some  re- 
search on  my  own  with  the  result  that  my 
present  judgment  is  that  ovir  country  Is 
making  a  grievous  mistake  In  respect  to  fts 
apparent  approval  of  the  Heusinger  apjxilnt- 
ment. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Watne  Morse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  fact  sheet  on  the  record  of  Gen. 
Adolf  Heusinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet  on  Gen.  Adolf  Heusinger 
(Issued  in  conjunction  with  the  appeal  to 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State,  by  the 
W'arsaw  ghetto  commemoration  meeting. 
April  16.  1961,  at  Manhattan  Center,  New 
York  City.  The  appeal  urged  the  an- 
nulment of  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Adolf 
Heusinger,  chairman  of  the  Military  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  in  permanent  ses- 
sion of  NATO) 

In  his  autobiography  "Befehl  In  Wider- 
steit,"  published  In  West  Germany  In  1950. 
Heusinger  wrote  that  he  sympathized  with 
the  1923  Hitler  putsch  In  Munich,  but  did 
not  participate  because  he  was  sure  the  at- 
tempt would  fall. 

In  1940  Heusinger  became  chief  of  opera- 
tions on  Hitler's  general  staff.  Was  respon- 
sible for  the  military  planning  of  all  Nazi 
Invasions  from  then  on. 
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In  1942  was  made  responsible  for  all  ac- 
tions against  partisans.  In  Augxist  1942  this 
order,  Initiated  by  Heuslnger,  was  sent  to 
the  Army  group  center  on  eastern  front: 
"The  fuehrer  demands  Immediate  retalia- 
tory action  for  (partisan)  attack  on  the 
railroad  station  In  Slavnoye.  with  the  tise  of 
the  strongest  measures  of  terror.  Report 
what  measures  you  take."  (Photostat  of 
this  order  reprinted  Augtiat  5,  1960.  In 
Krassnaja  Swerda.  publication  of  U.S.S.R. 
Defense  Ministry.) 

Heuslnger's  order  resulted  in  the  following: 
In  Slavnoye  the  Nazis  threw  several  dozen 
live  children  Into  a  deep  well.  None  sxir- 
vlved.  In  another  village.  Gayanka.  Heu- 
slnger's troops  exterminated  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  115. 

Heuslnger,  as  chief  of  operations  of  the 
OKW  (Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht)  — 
the  high  command  of  the  Nazi  forces,  com- 
manded the  special  extermination  squads 
(Elnsatzgruppen) .  These  squads  were  given 
the  task  of  exterminating  all  Jews  and  other 
groups.  William  L.  Shlrer  describes  some  of 
the  mass  atrocities  committed  by  Heuslng- 
er's Elnsatzgruppen  (see  pp.  961  to  963  of 
"The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich."  New 
York.  1960;  also  Gerald  Reltllnger's  "The 
Final  Solution."  New  York.  1953.  and  his 
"SS — Allbl  of  a  Nation";  also  J.  W.  'Wheeler- 
Bennett's  "The  Nemesis  of  Power:  The  Ger- 
man Army  In  Politics.  1918-45,"  New  York, 
1953). 

In  "SS — Allbl  of  a  Nation"  ReltUnger  says 
that  Heuslnger  planned  the  levy  en  masse 
of  the  civilian  population  on  the  eastern 
front  (p. 386). 

Heuslnger  was  one  of  Hitler's  most  trusted 
generals.  When  a  bomb  planted  by  army 
ofQcers  exploded  at  Rastenberg.  East  Prussia, 
during  a  meeting  of  Hitler  and  his  top  gen- 
erals, the  following  facts  should  be  remem- 
bered : 

After  the  bombing,  Hitler  said  on  the 
radio.  "But  you  should  know  of  a  crime  un- 
paralleled In  German  history.  The  bomb  se- 
riously wounded  a  number  of  my  true  and 
loyal  collaborators."  (For  Heuslnger's  role 
In  the  aftermath  to  the  July  20.  1944,  bomb- 
ing see  Shlrer.  pp.  1044  et  seq.;  ReltUnger, 
"SS."  pp.  386  et  seq.) 

The  loyal  Hitler  general  who  was  giving  a 
detailed  report  on  the  Russian  front  at  the 
precise  time  of  th«  bombing  was  Gen.  Adolf 
Heuslnger. 

That,  though  wounded,  the  general  who 
led  the  vengeful  hunt  against  other  Nazi 
generals  who  had  failed  In  their  plan  to  kill 
Hitler  so  that  they  could  negotiate  a  separate 
peace  with  the  West  was  Gen.  Adolf  Heu- 
slnger. 

That  the  top-ranking  military  figure  who 
participated  prominently  in  the  mass  exe- 
cutions that  followed — wherein  the  victims 
were  slowly  strangled  by  piano  wires  as  they 
hung  from  meat  hooks,  was  Adolf  Heuslnger. 

That  among  the  handful  who  survived 
the  bombing  and  was  called  by  Hitler  nlm- 
self  as  "my  true  and  loyal  collaborator"  was 
Adolf  Heuslnger. 

That  the  first  recipient  of  Hitler's  July  20, 
1944.  medal  commemorating  the  bombing 
at  Rastenburg  was  Gen.  Adolf  Heuslnger. 

(On  the  above  see  J.  W.  Wheeler-Bennett. 
"Th^  Nemesis  of  Power:  The  German  Army 
in  Politics,"  pp   1.050  et  seq.) 

There  Is  strong  suspicion  that  Heuslnger 
Informed  and  gave  Hitler  and  the  Gestapw 
the  names  of  the  plotters  In  order  to  save 
his  own  neck.  According  to  the  evidence  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Helmut  Stleff,  one  of  the  plotters, 
before  a  people's  court  In  Berlin,  presided 
over  by  Judge  Roland  Prelsler.  on  August 
7,  1944.  he  spoke  of  the  plot  against  Hitler 
with  General  Heusinger.  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff. 

On  May  27.  1959,  the  West  German  news 
magazine     Spiegel     wrote:     "The     question 


remains  open  as  to  how  General  Heuslnger 
managed  to  survive,  although  Stleff  names 
him  to  the  police  and  the  people's  court  as 
an  accomplice." 

General  Heuslnger  was  named  on  the  first 
list  of  war  criminals  Issued  by  the  United 
Nations,  but  escaped  trial  by  being  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Heuslnger  has  been  a  consistent  supporter 
of  nazlsm  and  Nazi  ideology. 

Heusinger  said;  "It  had  always  been  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  the 
civilian  population  and  the  methods  of  anti- 
partisan  warfare  (extermination)  presented 
the  highest  political  and  military  leaders 
with  a  welcomed  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  their  plans,  namely,  the  systematic  ex- 
termination of  Slavism  and  Jewry."  (G.  M. 
Gilbert.  "Nuremberg  Diary."  Gilbert  was 
the  American  prison  psychologist  during  the 
Nuremberg  trials).  Gilbert  writes  also  that 
Heusinger  regretted  that  the  activities  of 
the  special  extermination  squads  hindered 
the  Nazi  military  operations. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  Issued  a 
memorandum,  dated  November  22.  1960, 
which  points  out  that: 

"The  statement  on  extermination  of  Slavs 
and  Jews  quoted  above  In  Gilberts  "Nurem- 
berg Diary,'  was  made  in  an  affidavit  to  the 
Nuremberg  trlbimal. 

"Heuslnger  Initialed  and  forwarded  for 
action  two  military  orders  that  were  decisive 
in  the  Nuremberg  Judgments — the  so-called 
commUsar  order  and  the  so-called  command 
order  under  which  thousands  of  civilians 
and  partisans  were  shot  by  Nazi  occupying 
troops  In  various  countries." 

General  Heuslnger  tried  to  save  the  life 
of  SS  Gen.  Oswald  Pohl,  the  man  who  or- 
dered the  liquidation  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 
Heusinger  and  Gen.  Hans  Speldel.  today 
commander  of  the  NATO  ground  forces, 
made  a  secret  approach  to  a  top-ranking 
diplomat  In  Bonn  on  January  30,  1951, 
threatening  that  if  General  Pohl  and  other 
SS  criminals  were  executed.  West  Germany 
would  refuse  to  raise  an  army.  (U.S.  diplo- 
mat Charles  Thayer  in  his  book.  "The  Un- 
quiet Germans."  London  ) 

Testifying  at  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Heu- 
slnger spoke  highly  of  his  superior.  Gen.  Al- 
fred Jodl.  who  was  convicted  of  the  most 
heinous  war  crimes  and  was  hanged  by  the 
neck  by  Judgment  of  the  Nuremberg  tribunal 
for  these  crimes  October  16,  1946.  To  Heu- 
singer Jodl  was  a  thoroughly  decent  man. 

Heuslnger  Is  still  proud  of  the  Nazi  army 
and  Hitler's  Ideals.  In  addressing  a  meet- 
ing of  subordinate  officers  In  1958.  he  said, 
according  to  the  Sueddeutsche  Zeltung:  "We 
should  remember  our  past,  and  we  should 
not  neglect  the  decisive  factors  of  leader- 
ship which  bring  success.  Let  us  stick  to 
the  principles  we  used  to  have."  The  princi- 
ples "we  used  to  have."  we  may  point  out. 
brought  de.-ith  and  destruction  to  millions 
In  many  countries  and  almost  succeeded  In 
the  murder  of  the  entire  European  Jewish 
population. 

On  November  11.  1960.  In  a  letter  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Yale  Law  Prof. 
Jerome  H.  Skolnlck  termed  the  Heuslnger 
appointment  "disturbing"  and  said,  "I  seri- 
ously question  that  we  must  have  such  peo- 
ple representing  the  defense  of  American 
freedom  and  democracy  on  the  world  scene. 
•  •  •  Furthermore.  If  we  ever  wish  to  reach 
any  kind  of  agreement  with  Russia  to  settle 
the  German  question,  we  will  have  raised 
ten.slon  to  a  virtually  unbearable  height  by 
this  move.  •  •  •  I  hope  the  U.S.  Government 
will  veto  the  nomination  of  this  former 
Nazi." 

On  January  31,  1961,  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  Hes- 
ter, U.S.  Army  (retired).  In  a  statement  call- 
ing the  appointment  of  Heuslnger  part  of  our 
Ill-advised  policy  In  the  rearming  of  West 
Germany,  stated:    "It  seems   to  me   that   It 


would  be  wl?e  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
withdraw  Its  support  of  Heuslnger.  or  any 
other  former  Nazi  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  do  this,  I  fear  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  identified  with  the  policies  generally 
attributed  to  that  system." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprLsing  commemoration  nveet- 
ing  held  on  Saturday,  April  16.  1961,  at 
the  Manhattan  Center.  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Hon.  Dean  Ri'sk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary;  This  is  an  appeal  from 
3.000  people  gathered  In  Manhattan  Center, 
New  York  City,  on  April  16,  1961.  to  com- 
memorate the  18th  anniversary  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  uprising.  If  you  attended  this 
commemoration.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  would 
have  heard  the  men  and  women  vow  with 
one  voice  "Never  to  forget — never  to  forgive." 
You  would  see  that,  when  the  renowned 
Cantor  David  Kusewltsky,  conducted  the 
memorial  service,  that  scarcely  an  eye  was 
dry  in  the  entire  audience  because  there  were 
few  Individuals  in  this  audience  who  have 
not  suffered  the  loss  of  members  of  their 
Immediate  families  or  relatives  In  Europe  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis  in  the  mad  design  to 
make  the  world  Yudenreln. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  speaking  of  people 
to  whom  the  6  million  murdered  Jews  and 
millions  of  other  victims  of  the  Nazis  are  not 
mathematical  footnotes  In  a  white  paper  or 
history  book.  We  speak  of  people  who  know 
In  the  closest  personal  sense  the  tragedy 
which  lies  In  wake  of  any  people  or  nation 
which  tolerates  nazlsm  and  who  do  not  tear 
It  out  by  the  roots  in  the  earliest  stages. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  assembled 
here  at  the  commemoration  for  the  6  million 
Jews  martjTed  by  the  Nazis,  made  more 
aware  of  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  against 
humanity  by  the  present  trial  In  Israel  of 
the  arch  extermination  expert.  Adolph  Elch- 
mann.  have  elected  a  delegation  to  present 
this  statement  to  you. 

We  express  our  deep  shock  at  the  recent 
promotion  of  Gen.  Adolf  Heuslnger  to  the 
poet  of  Chairman  of  the  Military  Representa- 
tives Committee  of  NATO — a  man  who 
shares  with  Eichmann.  Hitler,  and  the  other 
Nazi  leaders  the  responsibility  for  the  holo- 
caust which  murdered  millions  of  Jews. 
General  Heuslnger's  appearance  before  the 
Nuremberg  war  crimes  trial  as  a  witness  and 
Informer  against  his  former  Nazi  com- 
patriots does  not  alter  the  historical  fact  that 
lie  was  one  of  Hitlers  favorite  generals,  a 
leader  of  the  Nazi  invasions  of  a  number  of 
lands,  and  who.  as  commander  of  Nazi 
armies  directed  the  special  extermination 
squads  (Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht) 
which  committed  atrocities  against  millions 
of  Jews  and  other  Innocent  peoples.  Our 
delegation  presents  herewith  a  fact  sheet 
of  Heuslnger's  Nazi  record  for  your  perusal 
and  study. 

Therefore,  the  delegation  elected  by  this 
commemoration  meeting  Is  authorized  to 
voice  our  heartfelt  appeal  to  you  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  take  Immediate  steps  to  safeguard 
the  honor  of  our  Nation  and  the  memory  of 
the  American  boys  who  died  in  the  war 
against  nazlsm.  by  annulling  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Heuslnger  to  the  high 
NATO  post.  We  know  that  this  great  gather- 
ing, and  our  delegation,  expresses  the  pain 
and  wishes  of  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  all 
American  citizens  who  want  to  see  the  evil 
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of   nazlsm   completely   extirpated   from   the 
lace  of  the  earth. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Simon  Federman, 
Chairman,  Committee  To  Commemorate 
the  18th  Annii>ersary  of   the   Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  memorandum  from  Phil  Baum. 
Director.  Commission  on  International 
Affairs,  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, under  date  of  November  22,  1960, 
to  the  CIA  Committee  of  the  Governing 
Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

November  22.   1960. 
To     CIA     Committee     of     the     Governing 

Council. 
From  Phil  Baum.   Director.  Commission   on 
International  Affairs. 

Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  meeting 
of  the  CIA  Committee  of  the  Governing 
Council  on  Thursday.  November  10.  I  am  at- 
taching a  memorandum  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed appointment  of  Gen  Adolf  Heu- 
slnger as  Chairman  of  the  NATO  Military 
Committee  In  permanent  session  In  Wash- 
ington. 


Memorandum   of   Proposed   NATO   Appoint- 
ment OF  Gen.  Adolf  HrusiNCEH 

We  are  Informed  that  Gen.  Adolf  Heu- 
singer has  been  proposed  as  Chairman  of  the 
NATO  Military  Committee  in  permanent  ses- 
sion in  Washington.  At  present  General 
Heuslnger  Is  Inspector  General  of  the  West 
German  Army,  a  position  corresponding  to 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  United  States. 
Should  he  receive  the  appointment  it  would 
make  the  first  time  a  German  national  has 
been  placed  at  the  center  of  Atlantic  Pact 
planning. 

what  was  heusincers  role  in  hitlers 
army? 

General  Heusinger  served  in  the  German 
Army  during  the  war  as  G-3  for  the  eastern 
front.  In  other  words,  he  was  chief  of  op- 
erations and  planning  at  Hitler's  supreme 
headquarters  for  all  German  military  actions 
on  the  Russian  front.  Heuslnger  was  on  the 
topmost  level  of  military  command  directly 
under  Hitler  and.  Indeed,  was  In  the  process 
of  briefing  Hitler  at  the  time  the  bomb  ex- 
ploded In  Hitler's  bunk  on  July  20.  1944. 

Despite  his  high  rank  Heuslnger  was  not 
among  those  named  In  the  Indictment  Nat 
Nuremberg,  although  he  appeared  there  and 
offered  testimony  as  a  so-called  voluntary 
witness.  This  does  not  mean  that  Heuslnger 
was  a  friendly  witness;  merely  that  It  was 
not  necessary  to  force  him  to  appear  by 
subpena.  CIA  has  an  excerpt  of  an  affidavit 
submitted  at  Nuremberg  by  Heuslnger  In 
which  he  states  that  the  methods  employed 
by  the  German  Army  In  disposing  of  civilian 
populations  and  partisan  fighters  afforded  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  the  supreme  p)olltl- 
cal  and  military  commands  to  achieve  their 
goal  of  systematic  extermination  of  Slavs 
and  Jews.  Heuslnger  declared  In  this  affi- 
davit that  he  regarded  "these  cruel  methods" 
to  have  been  a  "military  stupidity."  but  he 
gave  no  Indication  of  having  been  morally 
offended  by  these  practices. 

CIA  spoke  directly  with  the  man  who  was 
chief  of  interrogation  at  Nuremberg  and  who 
helped  process  the  affida.lt  by  Heuslnger 
quoted  above.  To  use  his  words,  no  one  who 
occupied  so  Influential  a  post  in  the  German 
military  establishment  could  be  said  not  to 
be  "tainted."  But  In  view  Heuslnger  was 
among  the  least  tainted  of  any  officer  of  the 
comparable  rank  and  status. 


Although  It  appears  that  he  was  not  per- 
sonally Implicated  In  war  crimes,  as  G-3  of 
the  German  Army  Heuslnger  Initialed  and 
forwarded  for  action  two  military  orders  that 
were  decisive  In  the  Nuremberg  Judgments — 
the  so-called  commissar  order  and  the  so- 
called  commando  order. 

In  the  commando  order  Hitler  directed  his 
field  commanders  as  follows:  "From  now  on 
all  enemies  on  so-called  commando  missions 
In  Europe  or  Africa  challenged  by  German 
troops,  even  if  they  are  In  uniform  whether 
armed  or  unarmed.  In  battle  or  flight  are 
to  be  slaughtered  to  the  last  man.  This 
means  that  their  chance  of  escaping  with 
their  lives  Is  nil.  Under  no  circumstances 
can  they  expect  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  If  It 
should  become  necessary  for  reasons  of  in- 
terrogation to  Initially  spare  one  man  or  two. 
then  they  are  to  be  shot  Immediately  after 
Interrogation,"" 

In  the  commissar  order  Hitler  declared: 
"The  war  against  Russia  will  be  such  that 
It  cannot  be  conducted  In  a  knightly  fashion. 
This  struggle  Is  one  of  Ideologies  and  racial 
differences  and  will  have  to  be  conducted 
with  unprecedented,  unmerciful,  and  unre- 
lenting harshness.  All  officers  will  have  to 
rid  themselves  of  obsolete  Ideologies.  Ger- 
man soldiers  guilty  of  breaking  International 
law  will  be  exciised." 

WHAT    IS    THE    POST    FOR    WHICH    HEUSINGER    IS 
NOW  BEING  CO.NSIDERED? 

The  post  for  which  Hexislnger  Is  now  being 
considered  is  one  of  the  most  important  In 
NATO.  The  Permanent  Military  Committee 
was  established  to  facilitate  continuous  mili- 
tary planning.  Its  major  responsibility  U 
to  Insure  that  plans  originating  in  Us  so- 
called  standing  group  are  understood  and 
endorsed  by  the  entire  NATO  memoershlp. 
The  standing  group  Is  the  steering  and  execu- 
tive body  of  the  NATO  Military  Committee 
which  consists  of  the  top  military  conunand- 
ers  of  the  member  countries  and  which 
meets  twice  each  year.  This  Is  the  most 
Important  of  the  NATO  military  panels  and 
the  position  for  which  Heusinger  Is  being 
considered  will  bring  him  Into  Its  councils. 

Gen.  Benjamin  R.  P.  Hasselman.  of  the 
Netherlands,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Committee  for  the  last  3  yciu-s.  He 
Is  now  scheduled  to  return  to  the  Neth- 
erlands In  December  and  will  retire  next 
March.  A  final  decision  on  his  successor  will 
probably  be  made  in  mid-December  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  In  Paris. 

We  understand  that  the  United  Stites  In- 
formally has  supported  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment's nomination  of  General  Heuslnger. 
However,  there  Is  considerable  speculation 
that  the  Heuslnger  appointment  will  be  op- 
p>osed  by  some  of  the  smaller  NATO  coun- 
tries, especially  Denmark.  Norway,  and 
Greece  would  prefer  to  have  one  of  their 
own  officers  appointed  to  the  Job.  The 
eventual  appointment  will  require  unani- 
mous approval  by  all  countries  In  the  NATO 
alliance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  FLecord 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  mem- 
orandum on  Gen.  Adolf  Heusinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  on  Gen.  Adolf  Heusinceb 

Gen.  Adolf  Hetislnger,  age  63,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  post  as  Chairman  of  the 
NATO  Military  Committee  In  permanent 
session  In  Washington,  D.C.  He  will  oc- 
cupy this  ix)st  on  April  1.  1961.  This  ap- 
pointment was  made  by  unanimous  choice 
of  all  NATO  coiuitrles  which,  of  course,  In- 
cludes our  own  Government.  Prior  to  his 
appointment.  General  Heuslnger  was  In- 
spector-General of  the  West  German  Army, 


a  position  corresponding  to  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  the  United  States.  With  this  ap- 
pointment, for  the  first  time  a  German  na- 
tional has  been  placed  at  the  center  of  At- 
lantic Pact  planning. 

WHAT     WAS     HEUSINGERS     ROLE     IN      HITLEr.  S 
ARMY? 

General  Heusinger  served  the  German 
Army  during  the  war  as  G-3  for  planning 
the  eastern  front.  In  other  words,  he  was 
chief  of  operations  and  planning  at  Hitler's 
supreme  headquarters  for  all  German  mili- 
tary actions  on  the  Belgian  front.  Russian 
front  and  other  eastern  European  countries. 
Heuslnger  wrs  on  the  topmost  level  of  mili- 
tary command  directly  under  Hitler  and, 
indeed,  was  in  the  process  of  briefing  Hitler 
at  the  time  the  bomb  exploded  in  Hitler's 
bunk   on  July  20,   1944. 

Although  It  appears  that  he  was  not  per- 
sonally Implicated  In  war  crimes,  as  G-3  of 
the  German  Army  Heuslnger  initialed  and 
forwarded  for  action  two  military  orders 
that  were  decisive  in  the  Nuremberg  Judg- 
ments—the so-called  commissar  order  and 
the  so-called  commando  order. 

In  the  commando  order  Hitler  directed 
his  field  commanders  as  follows:  "From  now 
on  all  enemies  on  so-called  commando  mis- 
sions in  Europe  or  Africa  challenged  by  Ger- 
man troops,  even  if  they  are  in  uniform 
whether  armed  or  unarmed.  In  battle  or 
flight  are  to  be  slaughtered  to  the  last  man. 
Tills  means  that  their  chance  of  escaping 
with  their  lives  Is  nil  •  •  *.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  they  expect  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. If  It  should  become  necessary  for 
reasons  of  Interrogation  to  Initially  spare 
one  man  or  two.  then  they  are  to  be  shot 
immediately  after  interrogation." 

In  the  commissar  order  Hitler  declared: 
"The  war  against  Russia  will  be  such  that 
It  cannot  be  conducted  In  a  knightly  fash- 
ion. This  struggle  is  one  of  ideologies  and 
racial  differences  and  will  have  to  be  con- 
ducted with  unprecedented,  unmerciful, 
and  unrelenting  harshness.  All  officers  will 
have  to  rid  themselves  of  obsolete  Ideologies. 
German  soldiers  guilty  of  breaking  Inter- 
national  law   •    •    •    will    be    excused." 

As  another  example  of  the  cruel,  barbaric 
treatment  Infilcted  against  the  civilian 
population  during  the  war  by  the  top  Ger- 
man military  command  of  which  General 
Heusinger  was  in  the  forefront,  we  cite  the 
following  instructions  Issued : 

In  August  1942  general  headquarters  Is- 
sued this  order:  ""All  matters  of  the  struggle 
against  partisans,  with  the  use  of  the  se- 
curity divisions,  from  now  on  will  be  di- 
rected by  the  operational  sector  of  general 
headquarters  attached  to  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  general  headquarters."' ' 

Chief  of  this  operational  sector  was  Gen- 
eral Heuslnger.  Here  Is  a  typical  exchange 
of  telegrams  showing  how.  In  fact.  Heuslnger 
did  direct  this  struggle  against  the  parti- 
sans. This  was  one  of  the  Instructions 
issued  by  the  operational  sector  to  the  army 
group  center  fighting  In  the  Soviet  Union: 
"The  Fuehrer  demands  Immediate  retalia- 
tory measures  because  of  the  attack  on  the 
railroad  station  In  Slavnoye.  and  with  the 
use  of  the  most  stringent  measures  of 
terror." 

These  Instructions  were  sent  on  August 
28.  1942.  Two  days  later  army  group  center 
responded:  "In  accordance  with  your  In- 
structions, we  propose  the  following  re- 
taliatory measures  In  regard  to  the  attack 
of  the  partisans  on  the  railroad  station. 
Slavnoye — to  shoot  approximately  100  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  the  partisan  units 
and  members  of  their  families  who  are  sus- 
pected of  participating  or  supporting  the 
partisan  attack.  The  homes  of  these  per- 
sons are  to  be  burned     Please  confirm." 


'  From  book  "War  Criminal  Heuslnger."  by 
Joachim  Krueger  and  Joachim  Schultz. 
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Heusinger'3  operational  sector  answered: 
"Contirra  measuj-es  which  you  outlined. 
Results  of  their  execution  are  to  be  re- 
ported." 

Appearing  ?.s  a  witness  at  the  Nuremberg 
war  crimes  trial.  Heusinger  further  reflected 
his  true  character,  which  In  addition  to 
everything  else  said,  also  proved  himself  to 
be  a  racist  and  an  Inexorable  anti-Semite. 
By  his  own  admission  he  said:  "It  has  al- 
ways been  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
treatment  of  the  civilian  population  in  the 
army's  operational  areas  provides  the  top 
military  and  political  leadership  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  achieve  its  aims,  and  that  is 
to  systematically  reduce  the  Slav  people  and 
Jewry." 

Such  in  brief  Is  the  picture  of  Heusinger. 

Former  Brig  Gen.  Telford  Taylor.  Ameri- 
can prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  trials,  said 
In  his  statement  to  the  court  that  Hitler's 
wars  "were  Instigated  and  led  by  men  who 
put  all  their  faith  in  the  might  of  arms  and 
who  wanted  to  expand  Germany's  hegemony. 
The  crimes  against  the  peace,  In  which  the 
general  staff  and  the  group  of  the  high  com- 
mand of  the  Wehrmacht  participated,  of 
necessity  led  to  the  ensuing  crimes." 

Speaking  of  these  generals.  Taylor  said: 
"The  philosophy  Is  so  rotten  that  they  con- 
sider a  lost  war  and  a  defeated  Germany  as 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  once  again  begin 
the  same  terrible  cycle  •  •  •  the  tree  which 
bore  this  fruit  Is  German  militarism." 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester,  a  retired  U.S. 
Army  officer,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
January  28  issue  of  the  weekly,  the  Nation, 
bitterly  assailed  the  appointment  of  ex- 
Nazi  Gen.  Adolf  Heusinger  to  the  high 
NATO  post.  E.KCerpts  of  the  letter  say: 
"The  appointment  of  the  Hitler  general, 
Adolf  Heusinger,  to  a  key  post  in  NATO  Is 
typical  of  our  Government's  macabre  policy 
toward  postwar  Germany.  Gen.  Hans  Spel- 
del,  another  Hitler  general,  commands  NATO 
ground  forces  and  it  Is  reported,  and  I  be- 
lieve reliably  so,  that  every  general  officer  In 
■West  Germany's  present  military  forces 
served  Hitler  loyally.  •  •  •  Before  I  left 
Germany  in  November  1947,  where  for  more 
than  2  years  I  had  been  U.S.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Chief,  the  ordinary  German  was 
already  beginning  to  believe  that  the  only 
thing  wrong  with  the  Hitler  program  was 
that  it  failed  to  win  the  war.  •  •  •  yes; 
man's  memory  is  Indeed  short." 

This  memo  is  a  brief  and  sketchy  outline 
of  General  Heusinger.  Many  additional 
facts  can  be  cited  about  the  activities  and 
crimes  committed  by  him  during  the  war. 
Some  may  question  the  accuracy  of  this  or 
that  fact.  But  what  cannot  be  challenged 
Is  the  fact  that  General  Heusinger  was  part 
of  Hitler's  top  command,  participated  in 
the  shaping  and  carrying  out  of  the  policies, 
actions,  and  crimes  of  the  Hitler  regime,  is  a 
man  afflicted  with  racist  and  anti-Semitic 
outlook.  We  cannot  place  our  confidence 
and  trust  in  such  a  person.  It  Is  on  that 
basis  that  we  urge  our  Government  in  Wash- 
ington and  President  Kennedy  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  akxsut  the  annul- 
ment of  the  decision  to  place  Gen.  Adolf 
Heusinger  as  Chairman  of  the  NATO's  Mil- 
itary Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  supported  and 
intend  to  continue  to  support  the 
strengthening  of  a  free  West  Germany. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  build  up  a 
democratic  government  in  West  Ger- 
many. I  have  been  very  proud  of  the 
statesmanlike  work  of  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer, who  himself  was  an  anti-Nazi. 
However,  let  the  State  Department  thor- 
oughly understand  that  I  do  not  buy 
the  argument  that  in  order  to  build  up 
the  military  strength  of  West  Germany 
it  is  necessary  to  put  a  Nazi  general  in 
a    position   of   high    command.     I   cer- 


tainly do  not  support  the  argument  that 
we  can  justify  putting  a  Nazi  general  in 
a  NATO  military  position  where  he  will 
have  influence,  authority,  and  power  in 
determining  the  combined  military  pol- 
icy to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  This  Nazi  general  unquestion- 
ably must  bear  his  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  death  of  thousands  of 
American  boys.  It  is  one  thing  to  put 
him  in  retirement;  it  is  another  thing 
to  put  him  in  a  position  of  policymaking. 

What  about  our  memories?  Are  they 
that  short? 

I  am  concerned  about  the  direction  in 
which  NATO  is  going.  I  make  these 
few  brief  remarks  this  afternoon  only 
to  serve  notice  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  in- 
tend to  follow  with  exceeding  care  the 
policies  of  my  government  in  respect  to 
the  position  it  has  taken  in  connection 
with  elevating  Nazi  generals  to  positions 
of  military  power  in  NATO.  It  is  up  to 
a  free  Grermany  to  make  perfectly  clear 
to  the  Western  World  that  Nazi  psychol- 
ogy has  really  been  brought  to  an  end 
in  West  Germany.  It  will  never  be  very 
persuasive  by  elevating  Nazi  generals  to 
high  positions  of  military  power. 


ID.^HO'S  FIRST-PRIZE  WINNER  IN 
THE  1961  NEPH  ESSAY  CONTEST- 
JOBS    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
Idahoans  are  particularly  pleased  that 
Miss  Wynona  Laughlin,  a  Melba  High 
School  junior,  has  been  named  national 
first-prize  winner  in  the  annual  NEPH 
essay  contest  on  the  subject  "Jobs  for 
the  Handicapped — A  Community  Chal- 
lenge." 

Miss  Laughlin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Laughlin,  lives  on  a  75-acre 
island  in  the  Snake  River.  Her  essay 
won  first  in  the  local  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Nampa  mayor's  committee  and 
then  in  the  State  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Governor's  committee.  Miss  Laugh- 
lin is  to  receive  a  trip  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  for  her  $1,000  award  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
April  27. 

This  is  the  second  time  an  Idaho  high 
school  student  has  been  named  as  na- 
tional first-place  winner.  Miss  Alaire 
Dickson,  of  Gooding,  received  this  honor 
in  1956. 

We  are  not  only  proud  of  Miss  Laugh- 
lin, but  of  our  entire  EPH  program  in 
Idaho,  as  it  is  conducted  on  a  year-round 
basis  at  commimity  and  State  levels. 
Idahoans  are  keenly  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  great  area  of  human 
resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
essay  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jobs    roR    the    H.^rroicAPPEo — A    CoMMtrwrrT 

Challekgz 

(By  Wynona  Laughlin) 

Young  man,  single,  with  B  A.  degree,  want* 

a  teaching  position  In  a  school  where  there 

are  no  stairs. 

That  first  sentence  of  the  letter  of  applica- 
tion caught  the  superintendent's  attention — 
and  held   It.     Because  he  waa   curious,   hla 


school  had  no  stairs,  and  he  did  need  an 
English  teacher,  he  answered  the  letter. 
After  some  correspondence  and  a  personal 
Interview,  the  superintendent  knew  why  Bob 
Jones  wanted  a  school  where  there  were  no 
stairs.  Bob  Jones  was  in  a  wheelchair  and 
had  been  since  he  was  15  years  old.  Polio 
was  the  cause.  In  high  school.  Bob  was  an 
honor  itudent  and  had  graduated  from  col- 
lege cum  laude.  After  deciding  that  he 
wanted  to  teach,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  few 
schools  in  his  part  of  the  State  which  he 
learned  had  no  stairways  In  their  buildings. 
Bjb  was  given  a  contract.  When  the  people 
of  the  cowimunlty  heard  about  this,  they 
were  skeptical.  Could  a  man  In  a  wheelchair 
handle  the  boys  who  were  sometimes  trouble- 
m.ikcrs?  What  would  the  pupils  tlUnk  of  a 
crippled  teacher?  The  superintendent  and 
school  board  stuck  with  their  decision,  and 
they  were  always  glad  that  they  had  done  80. 

Bjb  was  a  born  teacher.  His  plc.uant 
reading  voice  caused  many  pupils  to  wonder 
why  they  hadn't  liked  poetry  before. 

Soon  no  one  noticed  that  the  teacher  never 
stood.  His  wheelchair  was  a  familiar  sight  at 
all  the  games  and  social  events.  He  did  his 
share  of  all  the  extra  duties  demanded  of  a 
teacher,  such  as  hall  duty,  taking  money  at 
games,  and  coaching  plays.  He  Joined  the 
men's  club  and  was  soon  In  all  community 
activities.  Afer  a  few  years.  Bob  decided  to 
do  graduate  work  and  moved  to  another 
schotil  where  there  were  no  stairs — and 
which  was  close  to  the  college  of  his  choice. 
He  married  last  year  and  Is  still  teaching  high 
school  English. 

Str.lrsteps  have  been  used  down  throTph 
the  ages  In  song  and  story.  The  Bible  tells 
us  that  Jacob  saw  angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending a  ladder  that  reached  from  earth 
to  the  heavens.  A  popular  song  of  a  few 
years  back  spoke  of  a  stairway  leading  to  the 
stars.  Stair  steps  lead  down  as  well  ai  up. 
When  speaking  of  sin,  one  often  hears,  "He 
took  the  first  step  on  the  downward  path  " 
Most  of  us  take  steps  for  g^ranted.  We  never 
stop  to  think  that  stairs  for  numerous  Bobs 
are  ur»scalable  objects.  Yet.  many  of  the 
Bobs  do  climb.  Just  as  ours  did.  How  can  the 
community  help  more  of  them  to  climb?  The 
handicapped  can  climb  economically  aiid 
spiritually  if  the  community  will  give  them  a 
chance.  However,  we  must  do  more  than 
Just  construct  buildings  with  rampa  Instead 
of  steps. 

Joe  Is  blind.  One  autumn  day  when  he 
was  15,  he  and  his  father  went  rabbit  hunt- 
ing. In  some  way.  the  father's  gun  dis- 
charged accidentally  and  Joe  was  shot  in 
the  face.  He  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 
The  boy  continued  In  high  school,  and,  with 
the  help  of  his  mother's  sight,  he  kept  up 
with  his  class.  He  then  went  to  a  trade 
school  where  he  studied  piano  tuning. 

Some  of  the  townspeople  scoffed.  How 
could  a  blind  boy  tune  a  piano?  He  could 
never  make  a  living  at  It;  his  folks  were  Just 
wasting  their  money.  Joe  returned  from 
school  and  started  working  In  a  music  store. 
The  proprietor  was  a  little  doubtful  about 
hiring  him.  but  as  he  knew  Joe's  father  he 
thought  he  should  give  the  boy  a  chance.  In 
a  few  years  Joe  married  a  lovely  girl  who  had 
been  In  his  class  in  high  school.  Now  he 
owns  his  own  music  store.  I  met  h'm  last 
summer  when  he  tuned  my  grandmother's 
piano.  Joe  has  a  nice  baritone  voice,  and  at 
his  own  graduation,  and  almost  every  year 
since  then  he  was  asked  to  sing  His  selec- 
tion waa  the  "Blind  Ploughboy."  This  U 
always  his  song;  It  brings  tears  to  your  eyes 
but  you  know  that  Joe  has  learned  to 
climb.  Joe  might  have  climbed  anyway,  but 
the  stairsteps  provided  by  the  community 
and  by  his  first  employer  eased  his  way. 

Another  person  who  managed  to  climb 
those  stairs  was  Jeannle.  Jeannle  was  born 
without  legs  and  with  only  one  arm.  That 
one  good  arm  and  hand  had  only  two  fingers. 
For  years  Jeannle  moved  about  the  grounds 
of    the    little    country    school    In    a    child's 
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wagon.  When  she  was  14,  she  was  fitted 
with  a  pair  of  artificial  limbs.  Although  she 
still  couldn't  walk,  the  legs  made  her  look 
better  and  she  was  very  proud  of  them. 
Jeannle  attended  high  school.  There  some- 
one had  to  help  her  to  each  class.  The 
pupils  gained  much  from  this  experience — 
they  learned  consideration.  Jeannle  was  In 
the  choir  and  sang  many  solos  In  community 
affairs.  She  even  attended  the  school 
dances — not  dancing,  to  be  sure — but  laugh- 
ing and  having  as  big  a  time  as  any  of  those 
present.  She  took  a  secretarial  course  in  col- 
lege and  became  a  proficient  secretary.  Last 
summer  she  married. 

The  students  by  accepting  Jeannle  as  one 
of  them — not  an  outsider — provided  some 
of  the  steps  so  she  could  climb  Her  first 
employer  provided  more  steps.  But  Jeannle 
did  climb,  and  Is  now  a  busy  buslness- 
woman   and  a  proud  homemaker. 

It  takes  little  besides  willingness  for  a 
community  to  provide  employment  for  the 
handicapped.  Give  them  a  chance.  Maybe 
a  ramp  will  have  to  be  built  so  a  wheelchair 
can  roll  In  more  easily;  maybe  someone  will 
have  to  help  an  employee  to  sit  because  of 
an  artificial  limb;  maybe  a  gadget  of  some 
kind  will  be  needed  on  a  typewriter.  These 
demand  so  little  effort,  and  the  dividend 
received  will  t>e  a  good  employee.  These 
handicapped  are  willing  to  put  In  a  longer 
working  day  and  are  willing  to  work  a 
little  harder  than  most  employees.  They 
feel  the  need  to  prove  that  they.  too.  can  do 
the  Job  and  do  it  well.  All  they  ask  is  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do;  but  they 
can't  climb  if  the  community  won't  pro- 
vide the  stairs. 

If  the  community  will  help  with  these 
stairs,  many  of  the  handicapped  can  become 
self -sustaining  citizens  just  as  did  Bob  and 
Jeannle  and  Joe.  It  may  be  true  that  they 
don't  all  have  the  ability  to  secure  an  MA. 
degree  like  Bob.  or  the  skill  to  repair  a 
piano  like  Joe,  or  the  talent  to  sing  like 
Joe  and  Jeannle;  but  all  have  some  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  society.  However,  they 
cannot  climb  unless  someone  provides  the 
stairs. 

Everyone  wants  to  advance.  The  com- 
munity wants  to  go  forward.  The  handi- 
capped want  to  climb.  If  the  community 
will  work  with  the  handicapped,  both  can 
Join  In  the  chorus; 

"We    are    climbing    Jacob's    ladder   •    •    • 
"We  are   climbing  higher,  higher.  •   •    •" 


THE    CLOSENESS    OF    THE    PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  in  recent  years  under- 
taken some  of  the  most  critical  and  sig- 
nificant analyses  of  our  national  elec- 
tions. Its  judgments  are  given  the 
greatest  weight  by  careful  observers.  On 
Wednesday,  April  19.  it  will  release  its 
analy.^is  of  the  1960  presidential  election. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  results  will 
do  much  to  remove  the  myth  that  has 
been  growing  since  the  results  of  Novem- 
ber that  the  closeness  of  the  election  was 
due  to  an  almost  equal  division  among 
the  voters  on  the  policy  issues  advocated 
by  the  two  candidates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  summarizing  the  highlights  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  1960  election 
study  be  placed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C — President  Kennedy's 
Catholicism  was  clearly  the  biggest  Issue  of 


the  1960  election,  causing  him  an  estimated 
net  loss  of  1.5  million  votes,  a  Univtn-slty  of 
Michigan  Survey  Research  Center  team  re- 
ported Tuesday,  April  18. 

One  out  of  every  nine  ballots  cast  in  1360 
reflected  a  change  from  normal  vot:ng  pat- 
terns due  to  religion.  Director  Anguj;  C  imp- 
bell.  Ph.  D..  Phillip  E.  Converse.  Ph.  D.. 
Warren  E.  Miller.  Ph.  D  ,  and  Dcnald  E. 
Stokes.  Ph.  D  ,  of  the  center  told  a  news 
conference  held  In  cooperation  with  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association. 

Largely  because  of  the  conflict  between 
religious  and  partisan  loyalties,  over  one- 
third  of  the  electorate — 36  percent — did  not 
make  up  their  minds  until  the  c;unpalgn 
started — the  highest  proportion  of  "late  de- 
ciders" since  the  center  started  Its  election 
studies  In  1948. 

In  1960.  as  in  1948,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date came  from  behind  to  win  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign, they  said.  Television  contributed  to 
the  Democratic  campaign  trend.  Four  out 
of  five  adults  watched  at  least  one  oX  the 
TV  debates,  the  University  of  Michigan  ex- 
perts reported.  Among  viewers  whose 
opinions  were  modified,  Kennedy  created  a 
more  favorable  Impres&jon  by  a  margin  of 
nearly  2  to  1  over  Nixon. 

Authors  of  a  niajor  analysis  of  "The 
American  Voter  "  (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1960), 
the  UM  team  based  its  findings  on  the 
largest  and  longest  panel  ctuciy  ever  made 
of  the  national  electorate.  A  scientifically 
selected  sample  of  more  than  1.500  acults  was 
Interviewed  a  total  of  five  times  during  the 
1956.  1958,  and  1960  elections.  The  UM  study 
was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Among  those  who  voted  for  President  In 
both  1956  and  1960,  one  out  of  four  switched 
from  one  party  to  the  other  at  the  top  of 
the  ticket.  This  was  due  largely  to  re- 
llgicus  factors,  the  UM  experts  said.  Here 
was  the  voting  pattern  of  those  participat- 
ing in  both  elections; 

Kennedy;  17  percent  Eisenhower  voters; 
33  percent  Stevenson  voters;  50  percent  of 
1960  vote  total. 

Nixon:  44  percent  Elsenhower  voters;  6 
percent  Stevenson  voters:  50  percent  of  I960 
vote  total. 

Among  those  switching  from  Eitenhower 
to  Kennedy,  close  to  60  percent  were  Catho- 
lic. Among  those  who  voted  for  Stevenson 
and  changed  to  Nixon,  95  percent  were  non- 
Catholic. 

At  first  glance,  this  could  suggest  that 
Kennedy  gained  more  than  he  lost  as  the 
result  of  being  a  Catholic.  But  the  UM  re- 
searchers pointed  out  that  nearly  half  of 
Kennedy's  gains  among  Catholics  who  had 
voted  for  Eisenhower  stemmed  from  normal 
Democrats  returning  to  the  party  fold. 

The  Impact  of  the  religious  Issue  was  most 
noticeable  in  the  South,  where  voting  turn- 
out Increased  by  more  than  25  percent  be- 
tween 1956  and  1960.  In  this  region.  Ken- 
nedy's Catholicism  cost  him  a  net  loss  of  at 
least  16  percent  In  the  two-party  vote  di- 
vision,  the  UM  researchers  estimated. 


Outside  the  South,  pro-  and  antl-CathoUc 
Influences  were  more  evenly  balanced  within 
the  electorate.  But  Kennedy's  religion  re- 
sulted In  a  net  gain  of  only  about  1'^  per- 
cent. 

Nationally,  his  net  loss  was  over  2  percent 
of  the  68  million  votes  cast.  "There  is  every 
reason  to  t>elleve  that  these  preliminary  es- 
timates understate  the  Importance  of  re- 
ligion in  the  1960  vote  and.  In  particular, 
u:iderestlmate  the  magnitude  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  vote."  Campbell,  Converse,  Miller  & 
Stokes  said. 

By  the  time  both  conventions  had  ended, 
a  clear  majority  of  those  who  had  decided 
how  they  would  vote  favored  Nixon,  the  UM 
rese.irchers  reported.  At  this  point  in  the 
campaign,  Kennedy  probably  suffered  his 
heaviest  losses  among  those  who  strongly 
felt  a  Catholic  shotjld  not  sit  in  the  White 
House. 

But  once  the  conventions  were  over.  Ken- 
nedy picked  up  strength  steadily  during  the 
campaign,  winning  by  a  margin  averaging 
2  to  1  among  those  who  made  up  their  minds 
In  the  last  2  weeks  before  election. 

Kennedy's  success  In  attracting  votes  dur- 
ing the  c.Tmpaign  was  topped  only  by  Tru- 
man in  1948: 
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The  Importance  of  this  trend  to  Kennedy 
is  underscored  by  the  high  projwrtion  of 
people  who  decided  how  they  would  vote 
late  in  the  campaign : 
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Reaction  to  the  TV  debates  tended  to  fol- 
low isarty  lines,  with  partisans  on  both  sides 
responding  favorably  to  their  candidates. 
However.  Republicans  were  mere  impressed 
by  Kennedy  than  Democrats  were  by  Nixon. 
And  among  political  Independents  favorable 
response  to  Kennedy  ran  more  than  2  to  I 
ahead  of  Nixon.  In  terms  of  public  response, 
it  is  clear  Kennedy  won  the  debates,  the  re- 
searchers said. 
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Probably  because  of  the  debates.  TV  ex- 
tended Its  lead  as  the  most  widely  followed 
and  most  Important  single  source  of  infor- 
mation about  the  campaign  for  most  adults. 
Its  gains  were  made  largely  at  the  expense 
of  radio. 

Both  newspapers  and  magazines  remained 
as  Important  as  they  were  In  1952  and  1956. 
the  UM  researchers  said.  The  proportion  of 
adults  who  said  they  followed  the  campaign 
through  all  four  media  Increased  sharply: 
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Got  most  information  from — 

Television 

Radio 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Combination  of  media 

Did  not  follow  media 

TotaL 


1952 

1956 

53 

74 

60 

45 

79 

60 

40 

31 

IS 

13 

31 

40 

27 

11 

22 

24 

5 

5 

9 

3 

6 

8 

100 

100 

87 
42 
80 
41 
18 

60 

5 
23 

4 

3 

,5 

100 


Since  1948.  the  UM  team  noted,  there 
has  been  no  overall  shift  in  the  partisan 
preference  of  adults,  even  though  many  In- 
dividuals have  crossed  party  lines.  Self- 
descrlbed  Democrats  outnumber  those  who 
call  themselves  Republicans  by  a  3-to-2  mar- 
gin nationally  and  by  a  4-to-3  margin  out- 
side   the   South. 

But  when  other  factors  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count, the  Democrats  have  a  "normal"  vot- 
ing majority  of  only  53  or  54  percent  na- 
tionally. This  Includes  a  margin  of  more 
than  2  to  1  Inside  the  South,  with  the  Re- 
publicans enjoy. ng  a  slight  edge  elsewhere. 

This  basic  voting  strength  Is  subject  to 
modification  by  major  short-term  Influences, 
such  as  dlsKust  with  the  "mess  In  Washing- 
ton" and  a  desire  to  end  the  Korean  war  In 
1952  and  the  great  personal  popularity  of 
President  Elsenhower  in  1956. 

In  the  last  election.  "There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  religious  Issue  was  the 
strongest  single  factor  overlaid  on  these 
basic  partisan  loyalties."  the  UM  team 
states  In  an  article  scheduled  for  publication 
In  the  American  Political  Science  Review. 

In  the  South,  well  over  one-third  of  those 
who  described  themselves  as  Protestant 
Democrats  and  said  they  attend  church  regu- 
larly voted  for  Nixon.  This  relationship  was 
almost  as  strong  In  the  North. 

Overall,  the  researchers  comment.  "Demo- 
crats who  were  at  the  same  time  regular 
Protestants  defected  to  Nixon  at  rates  far 
exceeding  those  which  Elsenhower  attracted 
in    1952   or    1956. 

"We  need  not  assume,  of  course,  that  each 
defection  represents  a  sermon  from  the 
pulpit  and  an  obedient  member  of  the  con- 
gregation." they  add.  "Social  science  theory 
assures  that  whether  through  sermons,  in- 
formal communication,  or  a  private  sense  of 
reserve  toward  Catholicism,  the  faithful 
Protestant  would  react  more  negatively 
toward  the  presidential  candidacy  of  a  Cath- 
olic than  would  more  Indifferent  Protes- 
tants." 

Among  Protestant  Democrats  who  said 
they  never  attend  church,  only  6  percent 
voted   for  Nixon. 

Because  of  regional  differences  In  religious 
preferences  and  regularity  of  church  attend- 
ance, there  were  marked  contrasts  In  the 
Impact  of  the  Catholic  Issue  Inside  and  out- 
side the  South. 

In  the  South,  over  half  the  presidential 
vote  is  cast  by  Protestants  who  attend 
church  regularly.  Outside  the  South,  this 
proportion  Is  only  20  percent,  of  which  only 
a  small  fraction  are  Democrats. 


Much  the  same  analysis  can  be  made  in 
measuring  the  Impact  of  the  Catholic  vote 
for  Kennedy.  While  President  Elsenhower 
obtained  about  half  the  votes  cast  by 
Catholics  In  1952  and  1956.  the  UM  e- 
searchers  note  that  only  a  small  minority 
(less  than  20  percent)  of  the  Catholics  de- 
scribed themselves  as  Republicans  during 
these  elections. 

In  the  absence  of  a  clearly  Catholic  issue 
or  candidate,  the  Democrats  normally  would 
enjoy  a  majority  of  about  63  percent  among 
this  group,  the  UM  researchers  estimate. 
Since  Kennedy  attracted  80  percent  of  the 
Catholics  voting  in  the  last  election,  his  net 
gain  was  17  percent  among  Catholics. 

Pulling  these  factors  together,  the  UM  re- 
searchers make  the  following  estimates: 

Outside  the  South.  Kennedy  gained  over 
5  percent  of  the  two-party  vote  from  fellow 
Catholics,  but  lost  over  S'j  percent  from 
Protestant  Democrats  and  Independents, 
leaving  him  with  a  net  gain  of  over  I'i 
percent. 

Inside  the  South.  Kennedy's  gain  from 
Catholics  was  less  than  1  percent,  his  loss 
from  Protestant  Democrats  and  Indei>end- 
ents  exceeded  17  percent,  for  a  net  loss  of 
more  than  16  percent. 

Nationally,  his  gains  from  Catholics 
amounted  to  more  than  4  percent,  hts  losses 
from  Prbtestant  Democrats  and  Independ- 
ents were  about  6'i  percent,  and  his  net  loss 
over  2  percent  of  the  68  million  votes  cast. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIE^lgR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE    TODAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  sometimes 
national  statistics  on  the  impact  of  un- 
employment in  various  groups  in  our 
population  have  relatively  little  meaning 
because  we  are  dealing  in  such  large 
concepts. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis 
J.  McGuinness.  a  personal  friend  and 
teacher  and  distinguished  community 
leader.  It  underlines  the  difiBculties 
which  confront  young  people  in  Metro- 
politan Detroit  in  obtaining  gainful  em- 
ployment. The  group  Mr.  McGuinness 
points  to  is  in  the  age  bracket  of  14-17 
years  who  should  still  be  in  school. 
Hopefully,  speedy  passage  of  the  edu- 
cation bill  can  bring  the  added  resources 
to   our   educational  institutions   which 


will  permit  them  to  undertake  the  types 
of  programs  best  designed  to  keep  these 
young  people  in  school  and,  in  addition, 
from  attempting  to  compete  in  an  al- 
ready highly  overcrowded  labor  market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  and  supporting  figures 
of  Mr.  McGuinness  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Work     OPPORTUNrries     for     Young     People 
Today — What's    {Iappenlnc    to    Them? 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  jobs 
these  days,  and  the  obvious  shortage  there- 
of. The  attached  table  helps  to  point  up 
this  shortage  In  statistical  form,  especially 
as  far  as  young  people  are  concerned  In 
considering  the  problem  facing  young  people 
who  are  looking  for  part-time  (or  full-time) 
employment,  the  following  things  should  be 
kept  In  mind : 

1.  The  number  of  young  people  In  the  14- 
to-17  age  bracket  has  Increased  markedly 
In  the  last  6  years,  yet  the  job  opportunities 
In  Detroit  for  minors  have  dropped  sharply. 

2.  Because  of  the  competitive  factor,  both 
the  quality  of  the  Jobs  that  minors  can  find 
has  dropped,  along  with  the  pay  per  hour 
and  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

3  It  Is  quite  obvious  from  these  figures 
that  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  drop 
out  of  school  to  work  are  not  going-  to  find 
"Jobs"  in  the  work-permit  sense. 

4.  While  the  population  of  Detroit  Itself 
has  declined  somewhat  since  1955.  the  IK>P- 
ulatlon  of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area 
(DMA)  has  Increased,  yet  the  total  Job  op- 
portunities has  decreased  for  everyone  by 
12  5  percent. 

5  E.xperts  feel  that  the  Job  situation  in 
Metropolitan  Detroit  will  probably  get  worse 
before  It  gets  better.  (The  work  permits  for 
the  first  2  months  of  1961  are  down  over 
30    percent    over    1960.) 

6  Tell  the  young  people  to  stay  In  scho<rt 
and  graduate — with  good  grades.  Those 
young  people  who  are  out  of  school  and 
looking  for  employment  should  first  be  en- 
couraged to  return  to  school — where  they 
win  not,  or  cannot,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  contact  the  nearest  of  the  four  place- 
ment offices  operated  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion (e.g..  Phillips  Building.  Priest.  Davison  it 
Barboiu) . 

Louis  J  McGuinness. 

Work  Permit  Office, 
Attendance  Department. 


Year 


195.1 

19,V. 1.. 

1957 

1958 

1959 : 

1960 

Percent  of  decrease, 
1955-fiO 


Total 
per- 
mits 
issued 


28.743 
24,433 
21.602 
11.981 
13,262 
13,015 

54.7 


ToUl 

limited 
permits 
(14-15) 


6.564 
5,238 
4,288 
2,  f.50 
2,030 
2,319 

.58.3 


Totol 
regular 
permits 
(16-17) 


23.170 
10, 195 
17.314 
9.331 
11.232 
10.  60« 

53.0 


Regular  permits 

i.tsued  to  in- 

.vhool  youth 

(16-17) 


Num- 
ber 


15,019 

12,904 

12,140 

7.219 

8,647 

8,114 


Per- 
cent 


60 

67 
70 

77 
77 
76 

40 


Regular  permitsi  Regular  permits 


issued  to  d.  op- 
outs  •  (lft-17) 


Num- 
ber 


4.747 
4.534 
3,462 
1,272 
1,242 
1,402 


Per- 
cent 


20.0 
^4.0 
20.0 
14.0 
11. n 
13.0 

70.6 


iMued  to  grad- 
uates (16-17) 


Num- 
ber 


2.513 

1,767 
1,712 
840 
1.843 
1,146 


Per- 
cent 


11.0 
0.0 

10.0 
0.0 

12.0 

11.0 

M.4 


Total 

wage  and 

salary 

em- 
ployees 
In  !)«<- 
troit 
metro- 
(wlitari 
area 


1.325,000 
1,275.000 
1,286,000 
1,142.000 
1.144.000 
1,150,000 

12  5 


1  Some  of  the  -Iropout  perr^i'«  were  Issued  to  young  people  enroUed  In  the  job  upgrading  program. 


A    SENSE    OF    URGENCY    IN    SPACE 
EXPLORATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished military  analyst  of  the  New 
York  Times  had  some  strong  words  yes- 
terday on  the  question  of  the  sense  of 


urgency  as  it  affects  space  exploration. 
I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
by  Hanson  Baldwin,  together  with  the 
editorial  which  appeared  this  morning 
in  the  Washington  Post,  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
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In  the  weeks  Immediately  ahead,  all 
of  us  in  the  legislative  branch,  together 
with  the  President  and  his  scientific  and 
military  advisers,  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  some  basic  decisions  as  to  the  ef- 
fort our  Nation  must  make  to  pull  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  space  explora- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  1961] 
Flaw    in    Space    Pouct — Dntted    States    Is 

Said  To  Lack  Sense  or  Ubgenct  in  Drive 

FOE  New  ScTENTrric  Conquests 

(By  Hanson  W    B.ildwln) 

James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  empha- 
sized once  again  last  weok  a  major  weakness 
of  UjS.  space  efforts. 

In  testimony  to  the  House  Science  and 
Aeronautics  Committee.  Mr.  Webb  said  the 
U-3.  space  program  was  geared  to  sound 
scientific  achievements,  not  to  attempts  to 
match  spectacular  Soviet  space  feats  or  to 
develop  giant  booster  rockets  on  an  all-out 
basis. 

This  testimony,  given  after  the  first  3 
months  of  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion, sounds  almost  like  a  phonograph  record 
of  testimony  given  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration . 

This  same  philosophy,  which  has  cost  the 
Nation  heavily  In  prestige  and  marred  the 
political  and  psychological  Image  of  VS. 
strength  abroad,  hobbled  our  space  program 
even  before  the  Russians  put  the  first  sput- 
nik into  orbit.  Now  that  the  Russians  have 
capped  their  space  "firsts"  with  the  tremen- 
dous feat  of  putting  a  man  Into  orbit,  it  is 
high  time  to  discard  this  policy  In  fact,  if 
the  United  States  is  to  compete  in  space,  we 
nust  decide  to  do  so  on  a  top-prlorlty  basis 
Immediately,  or  we  face  a  bleak  futiue  of 
more  Soviet  triumphs. 

The  UJ9.  position  In  the  space  race  today 
is  a  result— curiously  enough — of  Its  tech- 
nical proficiency  and  of  Its  deficient  political 
and  psychological  vision. 

FACTORS    BEHIND    FEATS 

In  many — perhaps  most — aspects  of  fpace 
achievement  we  do  not  lag  behind  the 
Russians,  even  though  world  opinion  thinks 
we  do  The  Russian  "firsts"  are  a  product  of 
two  factors. 

One  is  a  giant  rocket  engine,  far  exceeding 
In  thrust  any  US  engine  now  in  operation. 
Less  than  a  decade  ago  U.S  nuclear  tech- 
nology found  it  possible  to  reduce  in  size 
and  bulk  and  lighten  a  hydrogen  missile 
warhead.  The  thrust  of  the  missiles  we  de- 
signed— the  Atlas.  Titan,  and  others — was 
tailored  to  this  small  warhead. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  devel- 
oped a  rocket  engine  of  tremendous  thrust, 
about  double  that  of  the  Atlas,  capable  of 
launching  across  oceans  and  continents  an 
old-fashioned  heavy  and  cumbersome  hydro- 
gen warhead. 

This  same  powerful  rocket  engine  has  pro- 
vided the  boosting  power  for  the  Soviet 
space  achievements.  Vision — a  lack  of  It  In 
the  United  Statps  at  the  top  echelons  of 
Government  and  an  awareness  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  tremendous  political  and 
F>sychological  significance  of  spectacular 
space  achievements — also  materially  affected 
the  space  program   in   both  countries. 

MIUTAET    USE    DISCOUNTED 

We  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
ballistic  missiles  adequate  to  do  the  military 
)ob  of  delivering  megatons  across  seas  and 
continents.  A  large  section  of  the  scientific 
community   felt,   as  did   Dr.   Lee   DuBrldge, 


president  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, that  the  military  uses  of  space  were 
few.  that  any  space  program  should  be  han- 
dled primarily  by  a  civlllsn  agency,  and 
should  be  gradual,  economtc,  and  scientific 
In  nature. 

No  one  in  high  place  or  with  great  Influ- 
ence was  able  to  convince  President  Elsen- 
hower— and  so  far,  apparently,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  persuade  President  Kennedy — 
of  the  tremendous  political,  psychological. 
and  prestige  importance,  entirely  apart  from 
scientific  and  military  results,  of  Impressive 
space  achievements. 

The  U.S.  space  program  has  achieved  some 
major  scientific  and  military  results.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  we  are  equal  to,  or 
ahead  of,  the  Russians  In  both  these  aspects 
of  the  space  race. 

There  Is  no  nuclear  deterrent  gap  in  ex- 
istence or  In  sight  between  the  United  States 
end  Soviet  Russia.  There  Is  no  h.ard  evi- 
dence of  any  real  missile  gap.  A  number  of 
satellites  with  Important  military  capabili- 
ties are  In  advanced  states  of  development. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  added  In  the  revised  de- 
fense budget  for  19C2  a  number  of  safety 
factors  that  will  speed  up  military  satellite 
development  and  will  give  us  a  larger  num- 
ber of  relatively  Invulnerable  Improved  mili- 
tary missiles  sooner  than  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration had  planned.  We  are  still, 
miliUirily,  the  strongest  power  In  the  world, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  seems  determined  to  keep 
us  so. 

Scientifically,  our  space  achievements  are 
also  Impressive.  We  have  launched  success- 
fully a  total  of  38  satellites.  Including  earth 
and  Eun  satellites;  the  Russians  have 
launched  12.  Twenty-one  U.S.  satellites  are 
still  circling  the  earth,  as  compared  to  one 
Russlr.n  satellite.  Two  United  States  and  two 
Russian  satellites  are  orbiting  the  sun.  One 
Russian  capsule  was  landed  on  the  moon. 

Although  smaller  in  size  and  weight  than 
the  Soviet  satellites,  ours  have  undoubtedly 
gathered  more  scientific  data,  and  we  need 
yield  to  no  one  In  guidance,  sophistication, 
instrumentation,  and  miniaturization.  The 
United  States  unquestionably  has  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technological  capabilities 
equal  or  superior  to  those  of  the  Russians 
and  In  far  greater  depth. 

REALITY  AND  IMPRESSION 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  United 
States  is  still  the  strongest  military  power 
and  leads  in  many  aspects  of  the  space  race, 
the  world — impressed  by  the  spectacular 
Soviet  first — believes  we  lag  militarily  and 
technologically. 

The  dangers  of  such  false  Image  to  our 
military  power  and  our  diplomacy  are  ob- 
vious. The  neutral  nations  may  come  to 
believe  the  wave  of  the  future  is  Russian; 
even  our  friends  and  allies  could  slough 
away.  The  deterrent,  which  after  all  Is  only 
as  strong  as  Premier  Khrushchev  thinks  it 
is,  could  be  weakened. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  be  done. 
It  is  not  easy,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  states,  to 
overtake  the  Soviet  lead  in  big  boosters. 
There  Is  not  much  more  we  can.  or  should, 
do  to  speed  up  Project  Mercury,  our  first 
man-ln-space  program:  the  safety  of  our 
astronaut  is   a  first  requirement. 

But  the  space  race  is  not  over.  New 
triumphs  He  In  the  stars.  The  next  great 
spectaculars  are  the  construction  of  an  or- 
biting space  station  and  man  on  the  moon. 
These  are  probably  years  away. 

Ether  of  them  will  require  engines  of 
immense  thrust;  the  Saturn  project,  a 
booster  rorket  of  1,500,000-pound  thrust,  is 
the  first  step.  The  sp>ace  budget  has  been 
Increased  by  President  Kennedy  in  many 
respects,  but  the  additional  funds  do  not 
provide  for  an  all-out  "crash"  effort  to  ex- 
pedite Saturn,  or  to  speed  up  Saturn's  more 
sophisticated  and  more  powerful  followups. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1961] 

Can  We  Catch  Up  in  Space? 

(By  George  Dixon) 

When  Uie  Russians  beat  us  in  boosting 
aloft  the  first  satellite,  the  first  moon  probe, 
the  first  Ituaar  backside  camera,  the  first  ani- 
mals, and  the  first  man,  the  explanation  we 
were  offered  each  time  was:  "They've  got  a 
bigger  booster."  And  each  explanation  of 
how  they  had  a  bigger  booster  was  accom- 
panied by  an  "explanation"  of  why  they  had 
a  bigger  booster. 

I  have  put  quotes  around  the  third  ex- 
planation" because  It  never  struck  me  as 
quite  satisfactory.  This,  of  course,  could  be 
due  to  my  IQ,  which  could  use  a  bigger 
booster,  too.  But  the  answer  always  left  me 
wanting  to  ask  why — why — why?  about  the 
why. 

This  built  up  when  Yuri  Gagarin  c;tme 
down.  The  bigger  booster  explanations 
boosted  me  out  of  my  office  and  into  that  of 
Senator  Henry  M.  J.\ckson,  of  Washington, 
who  has  concentrated  his  career  on  our  nu- 
clear and  missile  development. 

The  former  Democratic  National  chairman 
has  been  warning  us  since  1955  that  bigger 
rockets  would  put  a  Russian  In  space  first. 
I  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  the  Rus- 
sians knew  about  building  bigger  rockets  that 
we  didn't  know. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  admitted.  "We  know 
the  principle." 

"Then,  if  we  know  how  to  build  them  big- 
ger, why  don't  we  build  them  bipger?" 

Senator  Jackson  replied  that  we  were 
building  them  bigger,  but  the  Ru,ss1ans  kept 
building  them  bigger  stHl.  He  said  It  was 
a  case  of  trying  to  catch  up  to  a  headstart. 

"All  right."  I  said.  "But  how  did  they 
get  this  headstart?" 

The  nuclear  Senator,  who  will  be  49  next 
month,  began  his  answer  by  throwing  In  a 
bit  of  history.  He  said  the  Russians  had 
been  interested  in  rockets  since  the  czarlst 
days  of  1900.  He  said  their  obsession  with 
rocketry  goaded  them  into  "leapfrogging" 
when  they  got  Into  the  nuclear  contest  with 
us. 

"Instead  of  proceeding  In  scientific  rtep- 
by-stcp  fashion,  as  we  attempted  to  do.  they 
'leapfrogged'  half  a  dozen  stages  to  rockets." 
he  said.  'This  left  them  behind  us  on  small 
warheads  and  a  wcU-concelved  space  pro- 
gram but  put  them  ahead  of  us  on  rockets, 
if  you  can  stand  the  paradox." 

I  said  I  could  stand  It.  Senator  Jackson 
went  on: 

"They  concentrated.  They  zeroed  In.  The 
principal  difference  between  us  Is  that  we 
have  done  a  laboratory  Job  and  they've  done 
a  construction  Job." 

The  solon  said  we  are  now  struggling  to 
move  from  the  laboratory  Into  construction, 
but  finding  the  catching-up  process  very 
tough. 

"So  far  as  I  can  envision,  there  are  only 
three  firsts  left — first  with  an  Interplanetary 
platform,  first  with  a  space  ship,  and  fir.-'t 
landing  on  the  moon,"  he  said.  "If  we 
could  get  those  three  last  firsts  we'd  ccme 
out  ahead." 

"What  do  you  think  are  our  chances?" 

Senator  Jackson  stared  morosely  at  the 
carpet.     Then  he  said  slowly: 

"I  think  the  odds  are  against  us.  The 
Russians  are  determined  to  follow  up  the 
advantage  they  have  because  all  their  firsts 
add  up  to  a  powerful  International  black- 
mall  weapon.  This  man  In  space  Is  going 
to  make  them  even  more  arrogant — and  I 
think  it  Is  safe  to  say  they're  not  exactly 
humble  as  it  Is." 

I  agreed  his  statement  was  temperate,  then 
asked  dispiritedly:  "So  you're  pessimistic 
about  our  chances  of  catching  up?" 
The  rocket  legislator  sat  straight  up. 
"No,  I'm  not,"  he  declared.  "Using  our 
orderly  scientific  buildup  as  a  springboard, 
we  can  do  some  leapfrogging  of  our  own." 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION  FOR 
HOSPITAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. I  wish  to  note  for  the  record  the 
fact  that  we  are  excluding  from  coverage 
a  million  and  a  half  workers  in  one  of 
the  lowest  paid  industries  in  the  Na- 
tion— the  nonprofit  hospitals. 

We  are  all  concerned — and  rightly  so — 
with  the  high  cost  of  medical  care  in 
this  country.  But  I  do  not  buy  the  theory 
that  to  keep  the  cost  down,  we  should 
underpay  the  workers  in  our  hospitals. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing; 
substandard  wages  too  often  are  the 
rule  in  the  hospital  industry. 

Hospital  employees  are  excluded  from 
most  of  the  protective  labor  and  social 
welfare  laws,  including  minimum  wage, 
overtime,  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, collective  bargaining  and  compul- 
sory social  security.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  recognize  that  these  workers  also 
have  the  right  to  decent  wages  and  the 
other  conidtions  which  benefit  not  only 
the  employee,  but  society  generally. 
Particularly  in  the  institutions  where 
lives  are  daily  at  stake,  we  should  have 
fair  labor  standards. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  NEW 
FRONTIER— ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR PELL 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  on  April 
9,  1961.  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  delivered 
an  address  to  the  Democratic  Women  on 
Wheels  of  Massachusetts.  The  address 
analyzes,  and  I  think  without  heavy  bi- 
partisan overtones,  the  progress  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  the  weeks 
past.  Recognizing  that  it  would  not  be 
received  by  unanimous  consent  for  print- 
ing as  a  document,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record.  I,  for  one — and  I  know  I  speak 
for  other  Senators — share  the  delight 
which  is  ours  in  having  Senator  Pell 
with  us.  I  think  his  temperate  address 
reflects  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we 
are  delighted  that  he  is  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   Progress    Report   on    the    New    Frontier 
(By   Senator   Claiborne    Pell.    Democrat,   of 

Rhode   Island,    to    Democratic   Women   on 

Wheels  of  Massachusetts,  April  9.  1961.  at 

Pramlngham.  Mass.) 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  speak 
to  you  at  your  fourth  annual  conference.  I 
am  well  aware  that  you  would  prefer  the 
man  who  talked  at  your  first  conference, 
but  he  evidently  became  so  Inspired  after 
addressing  this  group  that  he  finds  him- 
self tied  up  this  evening  with  White  House 
business.  But,  he  is  ably  represented  here 
by  his  younger,  though  certainly  not  smaller 
or  less  vigorous,  brother. 

And.  Incidentally,  his  successor  In  the 
Senate.  Ben  Smith,  with  whom  I  serve  on 
the  Labor  Ck)mmlttee.  Is  doing  a  fine  Job 
of  representing  you  in  Washington.  He 
more  than  carries  his  own  weight — and 
being  a  former  Harvard  fullback,  that  is 
considerable  Senator  Smfih  Is  well  liked 
and  has  made  a  most  excellent  Impression 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


In  any  event.  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  and  respect  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion women  are  making  In  politics,  and, 
therefore.  I  particularly  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  your  group.  I  can  say 
this  very  sincerely  because  before  I  ever 
heard  of  the  Democratic  Women  on  Wheels 
of  Massachusetts.  I  was  quoted  In  a  1958 
Issue  of  Women's  Day  as  saying.  "I'd  rather 
have  a  woman  working  for  me  on  a  cam- 
paign than  a  man.  "  I  made  this  statement 
when  I  was  mansiglng  the  national  registra- 
tion campaign  In  1956  and  nothing  has 
happened  since  then  to  persuade  me  to 
retract  It. 

Actually,  my  wife  Nuala  campaigned  just 
as  hard  as  I  did  In  the  past  election,  both 
in  person  and  In  radio  talks.  Our  four  chil- 
dren seemed,  at  the  same  time,  to  thrive  on 
the  whole  excitement,  since  we  put  them  to 
work   also. 

In  a  few  momenta  I  would  like  to  briefly 
review  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
chief  architect  of  the  New  Frontier.  How- 
ever, Just  In  case  you  are  not  convinced 
about  the  Importance  of  women  In  politics, 
let  me  first  remind  you  that,  contrary  to  the 
popular  saying,  this  is  fast  becoming  a  wom- 
en's world.  For  instance,  there  are  5.2  million 
more  women  of  voting  age  than  there  are 
men.  To  ad*  injury  to  Insult,  women  own 
more  property  than  men.  And,  by  and  large, 
you  outlive  us. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  fact  that  there  are 
5.2  million  more  women  of  voting  age  than 
there  are  men  obviously  underlines  the  Im- 
portance of  registering  women.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  since  recent  Interviews  con- 
ducted by  the  survey  research  center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  show  that  10  percent 
more  men  actually  vote  than  do  women. 
Obviously,  we  have  not  been  getting  enough 
women  registered.  And  we  have  not  been 
getting  enough  women  to  the  polls.  Since 
you  ladles  tend  to  outlive  us  men.  the  neces- 
sity of  making  sure  that  women  stay  regis- 
tered, and  keep  voting  Democratic,  Is  obvious. 

Groups  like  yours  have  done  a  tremendous 
Job  of  helping  to  Insure  that  women  are  In- 
telligently concerned  about  Issues.  I  daresay 
that  women  have  even  passed  some  of  this 
concern  along  to  their  husbands.  But  I  urge 
you  to  remember  that  knowledge  of  the 
Issues  Is  not  totally  effective  unless  the  voter 
Is  registered  aja^  gets  out  to  vote.  The  ballot 
box  Is  the  Ultimate  weapon  of  Intelligent 
conce»n,  and  our  party  must  depend  heavily 
on  each  of  you  to  make  sure  that  women  are 
registered  and  vote. 

Now,  turning  to  the  Washington  scene.  I 
want  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  energy,  and  the  Imagination 
which  emanates  from  the  White  House  these 
days.  We  are  led  by  a  President  who  reads 
the  newspapers  every  day  and  not  Just  on 
Sundays.  We  are  led  by  a  real  President 
and  not  Just  a  chairman  of  the  board.  We 
are  led  by  a  President  who  will  take  his  place 
with  our  historic  great  Presidents — Washing- 
ton, Jefferson.  Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  the  two 
Roosevelts.  Theodore  and  Franklin.  With- 
out a  doubt;  we  are  off  to  a  vigorous  start 
toward  the  New  Frontier. 

Two  great  problems  which  concern  all  of 
us  today  are  peace  and  Jobs.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  already  taken  the  lead  In  both 
fields. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  the  President 
clearly  outlined  what  the  basis  of  our  for- 
eign policy  would  be,  "Let  every  nation 
know,  whether  It  wishes  us  well  or  111.  that 
we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe.  In  order  to  assure  the  survival 
and  the  success  of  liberty." 

The  President  has  followed  up  his  remarks 
by  Instituting  a  policy  of  "quiet  diplomacy." 
His  administration  Is  making  a  thorough  re- 
view of  our  defense  capabilities,  and  he  ts 
determined  to  make  a  renewed  try  for  soiuid 
agreement  on  reducing  arms  and  controlling 


atomic  testa.  You  might  say  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing the  maxim  laid  down  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  advised  that 
"We  walk  quietly  and  carry  a  big  stick" 

Having  dealt  firsthand  with  the  Com- 
munists when  I  was  an  American  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  In  Czechoslovakia,  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  the  Communlata  are 
not  Impressed  by  loud  bellicose  words.  What 
Impresses  them  la  atrong  determination 
backed  up  by  adequate  defense  forces. 

Turning  to  the  U.N..  we  can  note  with 
pride  the  masterful  manner  In  which  Adlal 
Stevenson  Is  representing  us.  This  quiet, 
reasonable  man,  this  master  of  words,  uses 
the  weapon  that  Is  best  able  to  puncture  the 
Soviet  bombast  and  make  their  bellows 
shrill.  And  that  Is  wit.  of  which  Stevenson 
Is  the  supreme  master. 

Moreover,  the  crucially  Important  new  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa,  who  fear  and  de- 
plore the  cold  war.  see  a  new  United  States — 
a  United  States  firm  of  piftrpose  and  dedi- 
cated to  quietly  seeking  to  relieve  Interna- 
tional tensions.  A  United  States  that  Is  not 
afraid  to  vote  with  Africans  for  Africa,  a 
policy  first  advanced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 
when  he  made  his  famous  speech  some  years 
ago  advocating  Algeria  for  the  Algerians  A 
United  States  dedicated  to  using  the  VH.. 
not  as  a  harsh  sounding  board  for  the  cold 
war.  but  for  the  positive  programs  of  keep- 
ing the  cold  war  out  of  Africa  and  making 
greater  use  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
U.N.  for  International  development. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  follow  a 
new  and  Independent  policy  toward  the  new 
nations  of  Africa.  This  Is  Indeed  a  hearten- 
ing development,  and  It  Is  high  time  that  we 
recalled  our  own  antlcolonlal  heritage  and 
stopped  behaving  In  the  UN.  so  as  to  en- 
able the  Communists  to  masquerade  as  the 
true  friends  of  the  revolution  currently  tak- 
ing place  In  Asia  and  Africa  today. 

Then.  In  domestic  affairs,  our  President 
has  talked  frankly  to  us  about  our  problems. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  slrupy  words  of 
Republican  whitewash  artists — President 
Kennedy  has  outlined  In  bold  strokes  the 
serious  problems  which  our  domestic  econo- 
my faces.  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage on  February  2.  1961.  he  said.  "We  cannot 
expect  to  make  good  In  a  day  or  even  a  year 
the  accumulated  deficiencies  of  several  years. 
But  realistic  alms  for  1961  are  needed  to  re- 
verse the  downtrend  In  our  economy,  to 
narrow  the  gap  of  unused  potential,  to  abate 
the  waste  and  misery  of  unemployment,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  reasonable  sta- 
bility of  the  price  level."  y" 

In  addition,  his  administration  has 
pointed  out  that  we  are  In  a  recession  and 
that  for  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
we  had  the  largest  percentage  of  Insured 
unemployed  In  our  history.  He  has  also 
stressed  the  problem  of  automation.  The 
President  has  underlined  the  need  to  expand 
our  annual  rate  of  growth  In  order  to  meet 
the  challenges  which  face  us  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  the  first  time  In  a  long  while, 
the  American  people  are  being  asked  to  face 
reality. 

President  Kennedy  has  lost  no  time  in 
Indicating  the  concern  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  new  Democratic  administration 
to  do  something  about  the  recession  and  un- 
employment. Your  State  and  mine  are 
amongst  those  which  particularly  suffer 
from  this  disease.  It  Is  highly  significant 
that  the  President's  first  Executive  order.  Is- 
sued 1  day  after  he  was  In  the  White  House, 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available  additional  surplus  food  to  those 
unfortunate  people  In  the  United  States  who 
are  currently  receiving  surplus  food  pack- 
ages. And.  in  Massachusetts,  over  2,400  peo- 
ple received  food  packages  In  February.  The 
President's  order  also  directed  that  the  va- 
riety and  nutritional  value  of  the  food  used 
In  these  packages  be  Improved. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  has  repeatedly  used  the 
Executive  powers  of  the  Presidency  to  attack 
the  recession  and  unemployment  Here  are 
just  a  few  of  the  actions  which  he  has  taken 

1  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  directed  to  follow  policies  which  would 
reduce  long-term  Interest  rates  and  thereby 
er  courage  new  Investment  in  housing  and 
business  expansion. 

2.  The  FHA  has  been  directed  to  reduce 
nmxlmiun  permissible  interest  rates  on 
FHA-lnsured  loans  from  5^/4   to  5'^  percent. 

3  The  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion has  been  directed  to  reduce  Interest 
rates  on  new  loans  for  public  facility  proj- 
ects 

4.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
has  been  directed  to  hasten  the  initiation  or 
completion  of  new  projects  In  which  a  speed- 
up can  be  effected  without  waste. 

5.  The  President  has  directed  that  the 
counseling  and  placement  services  of  the 
US.    Employment   Service   be   expanded. 

6  The  President  has  directed  that  early 
payments  be  made  on  GI  Insurance  divi- 
dends. 

7.  All  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
have  been  directed  to  expedite  procurement 
and  construction  whenever  possible. 

8.  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
establishing  new  facilities  or  deciding  on  the 
use  ol  existing  facilities  have  been  directed 
to  give  every  reasonable  preference  to  labor 
surplus  areas. 

The  President  has  also  appointed  a  Cabinet 
Committee  to  look  Into  the  textile  industry 
and  a  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy  has  been  estab- 
lished to  work  on  questions  such  as  auto- 
mation and  price  stabilization. 

The  White  House  has  gUen  strong  support 
to  legislation  designed  to  assist  chronically 
distressed  areas  As  we  in  Congress  well 
know,  the  President  has  made  many  legisla- 
tive proposals.  The  bill  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits  has  already  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. As  of  April  1.  unemployed  workers 
started  drawing  extended  unemployment 
benefits  and  approximately  3.100.000  people 
will  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  literal  bar- 
rage— which  has  not  yet  ceased — of  Presi- 
dential messages  dealing  with  health,  hous- 
ing, natural  resources,  highway  programs, 
agriculture,  and  education.  I  am  personally 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  administra- 
tion bills  dealing  with  distressed  areas,  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage,  aid  to  education, 
and  health  services  for  the  aged. 

A  number  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions are  currently  being  considered  by  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  will  come  before  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  near  future.  The 
experience  of  the  past  few  months  has  al- 
ready shown  that  while  the  President  resp>ects 
the  Independence  of  Congress,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  make  known  his  views.  He  has 
used  and  will  continue  to  use  the  leadership 
of  the  Presidency — end  all  that  this  entails — 
to  work  for  and  support  measures  which  he 
t>elleve8  are  Important  to  the  Nation.  After 
8  years.  It  Is  Indeed  refreshing  to  have  a 
President  who  makes  full  use  of  his  office 

We  have  seen  that,  although  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  only  been  In  power  for 
n  weeks,  a  new  feeling  Is  stirring  In  Wash- 
ington. All  of  the  Kennedy  program  will 
not  be  Implemented  this  month  or  In  the 
months  to  come.  All  of  the  dilemmas  and 
the  challenges  which  face  us  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  will  not  be  settled  overnight. 
All  of  the  problems  which  this  administra- 
tion Inherited  from  Its  predecessor  will  not 
be  solved  today,  tomorrow,  or  next  month. 
The  Important  thing  Is  that  this  adminis- 
tration had  demonstrated  that  It  la  deeply 
concerned  about  America's  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal  problems.      What    Is   even    more    Im- 


portant, It  Is  prepared  to  try  new  Ideas  and 
to  vigorously  search  for  solutions. 

However,  to  move  forward.  President  Ken- 
nedy needs  your  help.  These  days  one  often 
hears  the  conunent.  "I  am  Just  one  person; 
what  can  I  do?"  Here  Is  something  very 
concrete  and  very  Important  which  you  can 
do.  If  j'ou  believe  that  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram Is  what  America  needs,  then  It  Is 
vitally  Important  that  each  of  you  make 
yourself  a  committee  of  one  to  make  sure 
that  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand 
what  the  President  Is  trying  to  accomplish 

To  keep  up  the  momentum  for  progress, 
the  President  must  have  the  support  of  the 
people.  Recent  polls  tell  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  very  popular  personally.  This  Is  not 
enough — the  President  s  program  mtist  also 
be  understood  and  supported  by  the  public 
if  we  are  to  Implement  this  program. 

Moreover,  this  Is  not  the  time  to  only  be 
concerned  with  the  present.  It  Is  not  at  all 
too  early  to  start  looking  toward  the  con- 
gressional elections  of  1962.  The  votes  on 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  bin  have  already  demonstrated 
the  vital  necessity  for  giving  the  President 
a  Congress  to  work  with,  which  Is  attuned 
to  the  New  Frontier. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  indeed  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  recall  the  closing  words  of 
the  1960  Democratic  platform: 

Emerson  once  spoke  of  an  unending  con- 
test In  human  affairs,  a  contest  between  the 
party  of  hope  and  the  party  of  memory. 

For  7' 2  years.  America,  governed  by  the 
party  of  memory,  has  taken  a  holiday  from 
history. 

As  the  party  of  hope,  it  Is  our  responsi- 
bility and  opportiinlty  to  call  forth  the  great- 
ness of  the  American  people. 

In  this  spirit,  we  hereby  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  continuing  service  of  the  rights 
of  man — everywhere  in  America  and  every- 
where else  on  God's  earth. 


ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORT  OF  MI- 
GRATORY   LABOR    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  momentous  events  have  just 
occurred  in  the  lives  of  our  migratory 
farm  families.  These  events,  marking 
the  beginning  of  long  and  desperately 
needed  change  and  improvement  in  the 
lives  of  these  excluded"  citizens,  oc- 
curred last  week  in  a  public  hearing 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor. 

In  all  probability,  our  migratory  farm- 
workers do  not  even  know  of  these 
events,  that  the  national  conscience  is 
at  last  awakening,  that  the  American 
public  is  at  last  truly  concerned  for 
their  problems.  Our  migratory  farm- 
workers have  been  the  excluded,  the  for- 
gotten, and  the  disenfranchised  for  so 
long — for  almost  30  years,  in  fact — that 
they  know  of  few  reasons  to  hope  for 
anything  better. 

But  last  week,  while  they  toiled  in  the 
fields  under  the  mid-April  southern  sun. 
this  administration,  through  its  spokes- 
men, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff.  gave  our  migratory  farmworkers 
new.  positive  reasons  to  hope  for  im- 
proved conditions  in  their  lives  and 
work — reasons  to  hope  for  betterment 
in  their  own  lives,  but,  even  more  im- 
portantly, to  hope  for  better  futures  for 
their  children. 

These  were  momentous  events,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  positions  taken 


by  Secretary  Goldberg  and  Secretary- 
RibicofT  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
grator>'  Labor,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a  national  ad- 
ministration can  dare  to  support  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  lot  of  our  migra- 
tory farm  families.  Mr.  Goldberg  and 
Mr.  Ribicoff  have  made  it  clear  that  this 
national  administration  cannot  accept, 
and  will  not  accept,  continued  com- 
placency and  indifference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  migratory  farmworkers. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  stressed 
this  fact  at  a  press  conference  on  Friday, 
April  14,  following  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Migrators'  La- 
bor on  Wednesday.  I  quote  Secretary 
Goldberg : 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  every  agency 
of  the  national  administration  Is  working 
together  to  improve  the  labor  conditions  in 
agriculture  For  the  first  time  there  is  a 
united  Federal  effort  to  move  ahead  In  this 
neglected  field,  and  to  improve  a  labor  sys- 
tem that  has  been  based  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  upon  underemployment,  unemploy- 
ment, and  proverty  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  this  attempt  has  not  re- 
ceived the  public  attention  to  which  It  Is 
due.  It  has  been  shouldered  out  of  the  news 
by  a  host  of  other  Items.  Yet  public  under- 
standing is  essential  if  any  light  Is  to  cast 
Into  the  shadowy  migrant  world  where  p>ov- 
erty.  privation,  lack  of  opportunity,  and  Illit- 
eracy are  the  stuff  of  everyday  life. 

That  the  working  conditions  of  the 
migratory  farmworker  are  a  matter  of 
serious  and  immediate  concern  to  the 
Nation  was  also  emphasized  by  Secretary 
Goldberg.     On  this  point,  he  said: 

The  present  administration  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  time  for  study  has  passed, 
.and  that  the  time  for  action  is  now.  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  this  black 
mark  on  its  domestic  economy. 

In  their  appearances  before  our  sub- 
committee, both  Secretary  of  Labor 
Groldberg  and  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  RibicofT  in  eloquent, 
forceful,  and  unequivocal  terms  called 
for  early  action  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  blight  on  our  society. 

In  speaking  of  the  urgent  need  for 
Federal  action  in  the  areas  of  education 
and  health.  Secretary  Ribicoff  told  our 
subcommittee: 

Migrant  agricultural  families — and  partic- 
cularly  their  children — constitute  the  most 
educationally  deprived  group  In  our  Nation. 
Among  adult  members  of  the  families.  Illiter- 
acy Is  extremely  high  and  there  Is  lacking 
even  basic  training  In  healthful  living.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  children  never  attain 
the  bare  minimum  of  education  needed  to 
take  part  In  our  society.  Thus,  the  educa- 
tional deprivation  of  migrant  children  per- 
petuates their  economic  and  social  status. 

Concerted  St.ate  action  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  Interstate  cooperation  Is  also  re- 
quired because  the  whole  problem  Is  Inter- 
state In  character.  We  are  firmly  convinced 
that  Federal  assistance  and  encouragement 
for  such  efforts  are  required  If  most  of  these 
citizens  are  ever  to  achieve  a  bare  minimum 
of  education. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg,  speaking 
generally  on  the  need  for  Federal  action, 
called  attention  to  one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious elements  of  our  migratoiT  farm- 
worker situation.  In  his  testimony,  he 
pointed  out  that  this  Government  ex- 
tends "better  protection  to  the  foreign 
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labor  we  bring  intx)  this  country  than  we 
now  accord  to  our  own  domestic  farm 
labor. " 

The  statements  made  by  Secretary 
Goldberg  and  Secretary  Ribicoff  are  in 
keeping  with  their  roles  as  two  of  our 
Nation's  most  outstanding  advocates  of 
human  rights  and  equality  of  treatment 
for  all  citizens.  Because  of  the  histori- 
cal significance  of  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary Goldberg  and  Secretary  Ribicoff 
in  expressing  the  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  problems  of  our  migratory 
farmworker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  Goldberg  and  Set- 
retary  Ribicoff  on  Wednesday  arid 
Thursday,  respectively,  of  last  week. 

An  excellent  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Forgotten  People."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  17,  1961,  sum- 
marizes the  events  of  last  week  and 
notes  that  the  administration's  support 
for  measures  "to  improve  conditions  of 
migrant  workers  marks  the  most  promis- 
ing advance  so  far  toward  that  much- 
needed  objective." 

In  addition  to  this  editorial,  the  first 
section  of  the  Sunday,  April  16.  1961, 
New  York  Times  contained  a  very  in- 
formative article  which  discusses  Secre- 
tary Goldberg's  press  conference  men- 
tioned above  and  which  quotes  some  of 
his  comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  and  article  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Goldberg  and 
Secretary  Ribicoff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts, 
the  editorial,  and  the  article  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Excerpts  From  the  Testimont  or  Secretary 
Goldberg  Given  Before  the  Subcommittee 
OM  Migrator T  Labor  on  Wednesday,  April 
12,   1961 

I  want  to  emphasize  In  opening  my  testi- 
mony that  I  am  not  testifying  merely  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  here  today,  and  I  am  not 
presenting  a  viewpoint  which  Is  only  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  am 
presenting  to  you  the  viewpoint  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration,  encompassing 
all  of  the  dep.artments  of  our  Government 
with  respect  to  this  very  Important  legis- 
lation. 

Perhaps  this  Is  unique  In  the  consideration 
of  this  type  of  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress. But  I  think  it  is  long  overdue  that 
the  administration  present  an  administra- 
tion viewpoint  on  the  serious  subjects  which 
are  a  matter  of  concern  to  you,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  administration  rejrards  the  matters 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  legl.slatlon  to 
be  of  serious  concern  to  the  Nation,  and  of 
high  priority  In  the  legislative  matters  which 
are  subject  to  congressional  considera- 
tion.   •    •    • 

We  deem  this,  as  I  have  Indicated,  a  great 
problem,  and  I  know  no  better  way  to  ex- 
press the  dimensions  of  that  problem  than 
to  repent  what  this  committee,  this  sub- 
committee, said  In  Introducing  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Migrant  Farmworker  in  Amer- 
ica," which  was  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
this  subcommittee,  and   printed  last  year. 

In  the  introduction  there  Is  a  vivid  and 
accurate  description  of  the  situation  of  the 
migrant  worker.  I  read  now  from  the  In- 
troduction: 

"The  migrant  and  his  family  are  lonely 
wanderers  on  the  face  of  our  land.     They  are 


living  testimonials  to  the  poverty  and  ne- 
glect that  Is  possible  even  l|i  our  wealthy 
and  dynamic  democracy  that  prides  Itself 
on  ItB  protection  and  concern  for  the  Indi- 
vidual. Behind  the  screen  of  statistics  show- 
ing migrant  labor  tolling  often, for  as  little 
as  50  cents  an  hour  and  working  only  131 
days  a  year,  we  see  families  crowded  Into 
shelters  that  are  more  like  coops  for  animals, 
with  children  undernourished  and  In  poor 
health,  2  or  3  years  behind  In  school,  with 
little  chance  to  develop  their  talents  and  be- 
come useful,  fully  useful  to  themselves  or 
their  country.  This  Is  the  ugliest  kind  of 
human  waste.  The  plight  of  the  migrant 
and  his  family  la  a  charge  on  the  conscience 
of  all  of  us." 

The  statement  made  by  the  subcommittee 
Is   an   accurate   statement  of   the   situation, 
and  It  Is  one  that  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  analyze  what  protections  now  exist 
In  law  for  migratory  workers.  The  only  Fed- 
eral protection  Is  the  legislation  enacted  In 
1956  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authority  to  issue  motor  carrier 
safety  regulations  governing  the  interstate 
transportation  of  migratory  farmworkers  in 
privately  owned  trucks  and  buses.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  Issued 
safety  regulations  which  already  have  proved 
to  be  of  value  in  connection  with  protecting 
the  safety  of  migratory  workers  being  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce  In  connection 
with  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  do. 

There  Is  a  significant  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  we  ought  to  mention.  Any  doubts 
in  anybody's  mine}  about  the  Federal  char- 
acter and  the  constitutional  basis  for  en- 
acting legislation  in  the  area  of  migratory 
workers  are  laid  to  rest  by  the  substantial 
basis  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  already 
on  the  statute  books  with  respect  to  motor 
carrier  safety  regulations. 

This  law  Is  based  upon  the  Interstate  char- 
acter of  the  migratory  labor  situation.  We 
have  no  more  solid  basis  for  Federal  regula- 
tion than  our  constitutional  right  and  our 
constitutional  duty  to  protect  the  interstate 
commerce  of  our  Nation. 

The  very  word  "migratory"  Indicates  the 
Federal  character  of  the  problem  we  are 
dealing  with,  the  national  character  of  the 
problem.  When  we  say  "migratory"  in  the 
United  States,  we  do  not  mean  migratory 
within  a  State. 

We  mean  migratory  between  our  States. 
The  character  of  migrant  labor  Is  that  It  Is 
u-ed  as  the  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
amply  demonstrate,  and  as  this  committee 
has  pointed  out  In  Its  prior  study — migratory 
labor  is  used  In  commerce  and  In  the  various 
States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Approximately  half  of  the  States  that  use 
mlgr.itory  labor  now  have  regulations  or  laws 
that  deal  with  labor  camps,  or  camps  for 
agriculture  and  migratory  labor.  This  Is  a 
welcome  development,  but  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  If  I  did  not  report  to  you  that 
our  .studies  Indicate  that  only  a  handful  of 
these  laws  are  really  adequate  In  that  much 
more  has  to  be  done  In  this  area. 

Many  of  these  laws  are  very  limited  In 
scope,  and  In  many  States,  while  they  have 
enacted  some  laws,  they  have  provided  no 
funds  or  very  inadequate  funds  to  Imple- 
ment the  regulation.  But  even  where  camps 
are  dealt  with,  or  even  where  States  have 
created  migratory  labor  committees,  which 
several  or  many  States  have  done — 24 
States — even  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
studies  that  we  have  made  of  the  migratory 
labor  problem  Indicate  that  In  several  signifi- 
cant areas  Including  the  areas  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  today,  there  Is  no  legislation,  or 
where  there  Is  legislation  the  States  them- 
selves, by  and  large,  acknowledge  that  their 
legislation,   because   of   the   Interstate  char- 


acter of  migrant  labor,  cannot  cope  with  the 
problem. 

For  example,  a  few  States,  I  think  maybe 
eight  or  nine,  have  adopted  laws  dealing 
with  regulation  of  crew  leaders  or  contrac- 
tors, one  of  the  subjects  we  are  going  to 
consider  today.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  at  least 
six  of  those  States,  addressed  to  us,  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  that  their  regulations 
are  not  adequate  because  If  they  attempt  to 
license  crew  leaders,  crew  leaders  can  evade 
their  regulations  by  not  meeting  their  licens- 
ing requirements  by  going  to  other  States 
with  their  crews  that  do  not  have  licensing 
requirements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Even  with  respect  to  employment  of  chil- 
dren during  school  hours  In  agriculture  In 
violation  of  existing  law.  Investigators  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Division  In  a  report  Just  handed  to  me  to- 
day found  4,470  children,  and  this  U  not  a 
total  census  investigation,  but  a  sample  In- 
vestigation—we  have  not  had  the  funds  to 
do  a  comprehensive  investigation — 4,470 
children  under  the  age  of  16  years  employed 
In  agriculture  during  school  hours  In  the 
year  ending  June  1960. 

Of  these  children  found  working  on  farms 
contrary  to  our  existing  child  labor  provi- 
sions, 21  percent  were  under  9  years.  In- 
cluding some  as  young  as  6  and  7  years 
of  age;  52  percent  were  10  to  13  years 
of  age;  and  the  balance  were  14  or  15  years 
of  age.  Violations  were  uncovered  in  33 
States,  and  In  Puerto  Rico. 

This  indicates  we  are  having  a  serious 
problem  even  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  now  presumably  protected 
by  the  law.  But  Imagine  if  we  had  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  what  happened 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  children 
In  the  presently  exempt  provision  of  the 
law.  which  is  now  to  be  covered  by  your 
bill. 

There  Is  no  possible  Justification  on  the 
basis  of  anybody's  opinion  about  the  proper 
protection  of  children,  the  working  children 
9  years  of  age  on  the  Nation's  farms  for 
many,  many  hours  a  week.  Yet  I  must  re- 
port to  you  that  the  coverage  that  we  have 
had.  this  Is  Illegal  work,  clearly  proves  that 
there  are  many,  many  children  of  very  ten- 
der age  being  employed  In  very  difficult  oc- 
cupations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  common  pattern  of  employment  of 
migratory  labor  is  for  a  crewleader  or  a 
contractor  to  organize  the  group,  to  trans- 
port them,  to  pay  them,  and  to  provide, 
presumably,  for  their  housing,  for  their 
health,  or  presumably  to  see  to  It  that  It  is 
provided,  and  education. 

The  data  we  have  and  the  data  this  com- 
mittee has  assembled  Indicates  that  while 
there  are  contractors  who  try  conscientiously 
to  do  a  god  Job,  there  are  also  contractors 
who  cheat,  who  defraud  their  workers,  who 
defraud  employers,  and  who  should  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  as  they  carry  people  Into 
Interstate  commerce  to  perform  this  type 
of  agricultural  activity. 

There  are  many  types  of  fraud  which  are 
practiced  by  people  In  this  area,  and  fraud 
which  occurs  because  the  migrant  laborer 
who  Is  very  often  uneducated,  who  very  of- 
ten has  language  problems,  since  he  comes 
from  our  Mexican  citizens,  Texas-Mexican 
citizens,  some  of  them,  from  our  Indians, 
some  of  our  Negro  citizens  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  education  because  of  their 
economic  situation,  who  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  protect  themselves.  Deductions  are 
made  from  their  wages  which  are  unauthor- 
ized and  unwarranted. 

There  Is  a  lack,  in  many  Instances  In  this 
area,  of  proper  financial  supervision.  We 
supervise  today  the  Hnnnclal  practices  of 
labor  unions.  Congress  has  enacted  such  a 
law  in  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  and  In  the 
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Welfare  Fund  Disclosure  Act  We  supervise 
the  activities  of  businessmen  in  the  SEC. 
and  presumably  both  groups  are  In  much 
better  position  to  know  their  rights  and 
know  their  responsibilities. 

We  have  adequate  precedent  In  all  laws 
for  enacting  overdue  legislation  in  this  area. 
This  legislation  would  not  hinder  any 
legitimate  contractor.  TTils  legislation.  In 
fact,  would  assist  the  legitimate,  honest 
operator  In  the  field. 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  urge  and  the  administration  urges 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
the  legislation  that  I  have  discussed  today. 
They  are  only  a  beginning  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  that  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  these  citizens  of 
our  country. 

The  sooner  these  measures  are  put  on  the 
statute  books,  the  sooner  we  can  begin  the 
difficult  task  of  bringing  relief  and  a  better 
life  to  these  underprivileged  citizens. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  that  we  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  work  in  this 
field.  He  has  pioneered  for  the  Congress 
and  for  the  people  this  concern  over  this 
subject  and  we  are  glad  to  adopt  your  pro- 
gram as   the  administration   program. 


Excerpts  From  the  Testimony  of  Secretary 
Ribicoff  Given  Before  the  Subcommittee 
ON  Migratory  Labor  on  Thit.sday.  April 
13,   1961 

These  bills  are  addressed  to  relieving  a 
deplorable  situation.  Domestic  agricultiu-al 
migrants  and   their   families  number  nearly 

1  million  persons — a  population  as  larpc  as 
that  of  any  one  of  15  States — who  live  and 
work  for  varying  periods  of  lime  each  year 
In  about  1.000  counties,  largely  concentrated 
In  81  States.  The  estimate  Is  that  there  are 
from  350.000  to  500,000  children  who  belong 
to  these  families.  Migrant  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families  are  without  many 
of  the  necessities  that  characterize  our  way 
of  life,  and  their  condition  is  a  matter  of 
nationwide  concern. 

Educational  bills,  S.  1124  and  S.  1125. 
These  two  educational  bills  contain  four 
separate  appropriations  authorizations  for 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  help  finance 
closely  related  programs.  S.  1124  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  such  amounts  as 
may   be   necessary    to   pay.   during   the    first 

2  years,  75  percent  of  the  average  dally 
expenditures  per  public  school  child  in  a 
State  for  each  day's  attendance  In  public 
schools  of  a  child  of  a  migrant  agricultural 
worker.  During  the  final  3  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. 50  percent  of  such  cost  would  be  paid. 
The  State  education  agency  would  act  as  a 
channel  for  Federal  funds  going  to  the  local 
educational  agencies. 

S.  1124  also  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $250,000  for  each  of  the  5  years 
to  be  allotted  among  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  the  needs  and  developing 
programs  of  education  for  these  children  and 
to  coordinate  such  progr.ims  with  those  of 
other  States.  Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $300,000  during  each  of  the 
5  years  for  grants  to  the  States  to  finance 
the  costs  of  summer  schools  for  migrant 
children. 

S.  1125  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $250,000  for  each  of  5  years  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  programs  of  basic  education 
and  training  in  healthful  living  for  adult 
agrlcultiaral  migrants  and  their  spouse?. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  recognize  both  the  national  Interest 
involved  in  Improving  education  for  migrant 
children  and  the  necessity  for  Federal  action 
to  encourage  and  assist  States. 

Health  bill  S.  1130.  ECTprts  have  been 
made  by  some  communities  to  adapt  their 
local  health  services  to  the  facts  of  migrant 


families'  living  and  working  conditions. 
The  efforts  are  sporadic  and  scattered,  un- 
related to  each  other,  and  lack  effectiveness 
in  meeting  family  need. 

The  usual  approach  to  the  problem  is  on 
an  emergency  basis.  A  child's  death  from 
insecticide  poisoning  attracted  newspaper 
reporters  to  a  migrant  labor  camp  within  an 
hour's  drive  of  Chicago  last  summer.  The 
child  was  almost  forgotten  as  reporters  dis- 
covered the  depressed  conditions  of  migrant 
families.  Housing  hardly  fit  for  human  be- 
ings served  ns  their  temporary  homes. 

Within  a  short  drive  oT  any  one  of  a  nvim- 
ber  of  cities,  closely  similar  conditions 
could  be  found  during  each  crop  season. 
The  families  live  at  our  back  doorstep,  un- 
noticed and  forgotten. 

To  discuss  the  health  situation  fvirlher 
would  be  only  to  repeat  wh.it  you  have 
learned  In  your  last  18  months  of  committee 
hearings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Migrant  workers  and  their  families  are  more 
vulnerable  than  the  general  population  to 
illness  and  accidents  as  a  result  of  their 
substardard  living  and  working  conditions, 
their  own  Ignorance  and  poverty,  and  com- 
m  uilty  negleci.  Meeting  their  health  needs 
is  an  almost  impossible  task  for  many  of 
their  work  communities.  Some  have  meager 
health  rcsourc:es  even  for  permai.ent  resi- 
dents. Many  require  far  gre..  .er  expansion 
and  adaptation  of  service  to  the  migrants' 
special  situation  than  is  now  realistically 
pocislblp  if  they  are  to  serve  the  health  needs 
of  migrant  workers  and  their  families 
efTTtively. 

Part  of  the  underlying  difficulty,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  fTct  that  the  people  are  on  the 
move.  No  single  community  or  State  feels 
that  the  problem  Is  theirs  alone.  Your  com- 
mittee wisely  h.is  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  problem  should  be  shared  by  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  and  that  employers, 
community  groups,  and  migrants  themselves 
also  have  a  role. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Under  existing  circumstances,  migrants 
themselves  are  expected  to  adjust  to  the  local 
pattern  by  which  health  services  are  pro- 
vided as  they  move  from  place  to  place.  A 
public  health  nurse  reported  last  summer  on 
the  confusion  that  results.  Several  women 
had  made  their  plans  for  saving  funds  for 
maternity  care  prior  to  leaving  their  homes 
in  the  South  where  local  clinics  provided 
free  prenatal  services.  In  their  northern 
work  area,  no  such  clinics  existed.  Some 
went  without  care.  Projects  to  assure  con- 
tinuity of  care  would  be  very  Important. 

We  believe  the  need  for  action  In  the  edu- 
cational and  health  areas  Is  urgent.  We 
strongly  advocate  passage  of  legislation  as  a 
positive  attack  on  the  problem. 

•  •  •  •  * 

I  personally  believe  that  you  and  your 
committee  are  entitled  to  a  debt  of  gratitude 
from  the  entire  Nation  for  your  outstanding 
work  calling  upon  the  conscience  of  America 
toward  this  Important  problem.  I  think 
that  what  you  and  your  committee  have 
done  has  helped  really  for  the  first  time  to 
alert  the  Nation  and  all  our  people.  You 
may  be  assured  that  you  have  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  this  administration  and 
my  Department. 

I  From   the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  17,   19611 
The  Forgotten  People 

Support  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
for  a  series  of  bills  before  the  Senate  to 
Improve  conditions  of  migrant  workers 
marks  the  most  promising  advance  so  far 
toward  that  much-needed  objective.  This 
commitment  was  made  last  week  by  Labor 
Secretary  Goldberg  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migrant  Labor.  It  covers 
five  measures  introduced  by  Senator  Harhi- 
SON  A.   Williams,  Jr  .   cosponsored   by   four 


other  Democratic  Senators   and   Republican 
Senator  Javits 

They  are  part  of  a  series  of  11  meas- 
ures which  Mr.  Williams  has  Introduced 
composing  a  broad  program  of  relief  and 
protection  for  the  migrants.  It  has  been 
formulated  after  18  months  of  study  and 
hearings  by  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
Mr.  Williams  is  chairman,  made  In  the 
States   where  most   migrants   are   employed. 

The  sweep  of  the  program  is  indicated  by 
the  subjects  of  the  bill.  Those  under  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  endorsed  by  Mr 
Goldbcrt;.  would  license  crew  leaders  and 
labor  contractors,  prohibit  migrants'  chil- 
dren from  working  during  school  hours,  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  for  adult  workers  and 
their  children  and  establish  a  National 
Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor 
Other  bills  Introduced  by  Senator  Williams 
cover  minimum  wages,  housing  aids  for 
farmers,  stabilization  of  the  farm  work  force, 
labor  relations,  and  health  and  welfare 
services. 

Senator  Williams  has  mounted  a  well- 
prepared  and  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
problems  of  migratory  workers.  As  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  said  at  the  hearing,  migrants 
are  excluded  from  "nearly  all  the  Federal 
and  State  laws  which  protect  other  workers." 
They    are    the    forgotten   people    among    us. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.   16.   19611 
United   States   To   Ease   Plight   or  Migrant 

LABOr. — GOLDBERG     PLEDGES     A     UNITED     FED- 
ERAL   Effort    To    Better    Farm    Working 

CONDITIONS 

Washington.  April  15 —Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. Secretary  of  Labor,  pledged  today  a 
united  Federal  effort  to  Improve  working 
conditions  for  the  Nation's  400.000  migrant 
farmworkers. 

The  administration  policy,  Mr.  Goldberg 
told  reporters,  was  undertaken  with  the  full 
support  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L 
Freeman. 

Under  the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Jiunes  P  Mitchell,  urged 
stronc;  Federal  programs  to  help  migrant 
labor  while  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,   opposed  them 

Mr.  Goldberg  today  emphasized  admin- 
istration support  for  bills  dealing  with 
health,  education,  and  child  labor  introduced 
by  Senator  Harrison  A  Williams.  Jr..  New 
Jersey  Democrat,  and  head  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor. 

"The  truth  is. '"  Mr.  Goldberg  said,  "that 
the  farm  labor  system  is  based  on  underem- 
plojTnent.  unemployment,  and  poverty  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Even  more  shocking, 
public  policy  is  directed  toward  the  perpetiia- 
tion  of  this   system." 

DEPRESSED    GROUP 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  he  might  tour  some  farm 
areas  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  most 
depressed  group  on  the  American  labor 
force. 

Public  understanding  is  essential,  he  said, 
if  any  light  Is  to  be  cast  Into  the  shadowy 
migrant  world  where  poverty,  privation,  lack 
of  opportunity,  and  illiteracy  are  the  stuff  of 
everyday  life. 

Every  year,  Mr.  Goldberg  said.  400.000 
American  farmworkers  are  forced  to  migrate 
with  their  families  In  order  to  avoid  either 
unemployment  or  low  wages  at  home.  Tlicir 
average  yearly  Income  is  under  $1,000. 

He  continvied: 

"Because  they  are  constantly  on  the  move, 
their  children  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
receive  a  decent  education,  and  restrictive 
residence  requirements  deny  them  public 
health  and  welfare  services." 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  that  ihe  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's view  was  that  "the  time  for 
study  has  passed;  the  time  for  action  is  now." 

The  administration.  Mr.  Goldberg  said, 
is  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  Mexican 
farm    labor    import    progrram,    unless    "it    Is 
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amended  to  protect  Axnerlcan  workers  from 
\infair  foreign  competition."  Such  amend- 
ments have  been  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Meswin  Coad,  Iowa  Democrat,  In  the 
House. 

The  amendment  would  require  a  domestic 
grower  to  hire  foreigners  for  only  part  of  his 
labor  force  and  also  that  he  first  offer  do- 
mestic workers  a  minimum  wage  equal  to 
the  State  average  for  farm  tabor. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  National  Grange,  and  a  dozen  organiza- 
tions of  growers  and  canners  oppose  any 
limits  on  the  current  program. 

Last  year.  315.000  Mexican  "braceros" 
worked  on  harvests  in  the  United  States, 
mostly  in  the  west  and  southwest.  The 
farm  organizations  contend  that  domestic 
"stoop  labor"  is  not  available  and  that  con- 
sequently the  small  farmer  would  be  ruined 
by  limitation  of  the  program. 

Last  week,  testifying  before  the  Williams 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Goldberg  pledged  admin- 
istration support  to  bills  that  would  restrict 
employment  of  children  In  farmwork,  reg- 
ulate migrant  crew  leaders,  and  provide  spe- 
cial education  and  training  for  migrant 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  Secretary  stressed  that  he  considered 
these  measures  as  first  stepw.  The  admin- 
istration, however.  Is  not  now  pushing  for  a 
minimum  wage  for  migrant  workers,  which 
was  proposed  by  Mr   Mitchell. 


FOREIGN    COMPETITION— ADDRESS 
BY  HENRY  FORD  II 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  speech 
delivered  before  the  Southern  Research 
Institute  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  Henry 
Ford  II.  It  is  entitled  simply  "Foreign 
Competition."  But  within  the  scope  of 
this  subject,  the  speech  deals  with  the 
basic  structure  of  United  States  foreign 
economic  policy  and  its  relation  to  the 
domestic  economic  scene. 

In  the  end.  the  success  of  our  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world  and  the  health 
and  vigor  of  our  domestic  economy  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  compete  in  world  markets  and  to 
compete  for  investment  opportunities, 
e.specially  in  the  developin,?  areas  where 
we  must  establish  a  basic  demand  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  goods.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Ford's  impressive  state- 
ment of  the  problems  and  opportunities 
we  face,  provides  the  perspective  within 
which  the  Members  of  Congress  can  give 
consideration  to  legislation  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  export  promo- 
tion, productivity  councils,  and  to  other 
measures  designed  to  further  this  Na- 
tions  economic  growth. 

The  course  we  must  take  is  clear.  We 
must  expand  our  foreign  trade — not  con- 
tract it.  This  means  that  first,  we  must 
increase  our  productivity  through  tax 
incentives,  labor-management  coopera- 
tion at  the  local,  industrj'wide  and  na- 
tional levels,  and  programs  which  wiU 
assist  workers,  businesses,  and  com- 
munities adversely  affected  by  imports. 
Second,  we  must  stimulate  private 
U.S.  investment  in  the  less  developed 
areas,  in  the  full  realization  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  decade  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  benefited  by 
the  return  of  $8  billion  more  in  profits 
from  oversea  investments  than  was 
newly  invested  by  the  United  States. 
Fui'thermore,  investment  is  the  princi- 


pal means  of  establishing  a  market  in 
the  newly  emerging  nations.  Third,  we 
must  augment  and  expand  the  export 
services  provided  by  the  Government 
and  make  the  U.S.  businessman  aware 
of  the  opportunities  residing  in  the 
growing  export  markets.  And  fourth, 
we  must  enlist  private  industry  in  a  co- 
operative effort  with  Government  in 
technical  assistance  and  other  foreign 
economic  policy  programs  so  that  we 
may  use  to  the  fullest  our  vast  reservoir 
of  economic  strength.  There  are  several 
bills,  introduced  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  designed  to  carry  out  some 
of  these  needed  efforts.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text 
of  Mr.  Ford's  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign    Competitiom 

(Remarks  delivered  by  Henry  Ford  II.  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  before  the  Southern  Research 
Institute  r.t  Birmingham,  Ala,  April  5, 
1961) 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  once  again  In  Ala- 
bama. Your?  is  a  State  in  which  Ford  Motor 
Co.  has  an  Important  and  growing  stake. 
We  have  Incre.i.sed  our  Investment  here  be- 
cause we  see  a  wonderful  future  for  the 
Deep  South.  We  believe  that  nowhere  In 
America  today  Is  the  spirit  of  competition 
and  enterpri;;e  more  on  the  move. 

There  never  w^s  a  time  w'.ien  the  two 
words,  competition  and  enterprise,  had  more 
mcanmg  than  today.  Today  we  find  that  an 
aggressUe  spirit  of  enterprise  is  sweeping 
the  free  world  and  competition  of  all  sorts 
is  mounting.  Not  only  do  we  face  the  tra- 
ditional Inner  competition  of  the  American 
economy,  not  only  is  there  the  ever  stlffer 
friendly  competition  of  free  world  nations, 
but  we  now  face  also  a  kind  of  all-out  hostile 
economic  competition  of  global  propor- 
tions— the  economic  challenge  of  world 
communl.sm. 

All  three  forms  of  competition— In  their 
practical  effect — are  similar  and  related.  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  this 
new,  three-way  economic  competition  as  a 
businessman,  speaking  from  the  perspective 
of  a  company  that  has  experienced  Just  about 
every  conceivable  competitive  situation  In 
almost  every  Imaginable  kind  of  market. 

A  look  at  our  balance  sheet  will  show  that 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Is  an  American  company 
with  by  far  Its  greatest  stake  In  the  Ameri- 
can market.  It  also  will  show  how  the  roots 
we  have  sunk  In  foreign  soil  have  begun  to 
bear  substantial  fruit.  What  the  balance 
sheet  cannot  show  but  can  only  suggest  Is 
the  fact  of  an  Increasingly  vital  International 
business  relationship  that  la  contributing. 
I  believe,  not  only  to  our  stockholders,  but 
also  to  our  country,  to  the  economies  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  to  Important  major  free 
world  goals. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  Ford  Motor 
Co.  alone  can  have  a  really  measurable  Im- 
pact on  world  economies  but  only  to  empha- 
size that  all  the  actions  of  any  component 
of  Industry,  of  labor,  and  of  agriculture  that 
bear  on  the  challenge  of  world  competition 
are  vital  to  our  future. 

To  call  the  1960s  the  decade  of  decision 
for  America  may  sound  melodramatic  and 
trite;  but  it  is  certainly  true.  We  have  sim- 
ply run  out  of  adequate  ways  to  describe 
this   fantastic   time  we   live   In. 

Though  each  age  sees  Itself  as  the  turn- 
ing point  of  history — at  least  In  the  speeches 
of  politicians — the  credentials  of  the  1960's 
for  th^  uncomfortable  but  challenging  dis- 


tinction are  outstanding.  In  these  years  it 
may  be  Irrevocably  decided  how  and  where 
the  atomic  race  will  end. 

At  the  very  least,  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal fate  of  continents  and  the  conditions  of 
life  of  billions  of  people  may  be  unalterably 
set  during  these  few  years — the  1960*8.  There 
are  those.  Indeed,  who  say  that  in  the  non- 
military  competition  with  communism  the 
turning  point  has  passed  and  the  play  has 
already  been  called  against  us.  They  argue 
that  the  present  world  competition  Is  of  a 
kind  which  democratic  governments  and 
private  economies  are  not  suited  to  wage. 
They  say  it  Is  not  realistic  to  hope  that  we 
will  make  the  hard  and  painful  effort  neces- 
sary to  overcome  that  disadvantage. 

Such  thinking  overlooks  our  truly  great 
a.5sets  and  tends  to  paralyze  our  will  to  do 
the  things  we  can  and  must  do  so  that  free- 
dom will  survive. 

The  first  thing  to  do.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to 
try  to  see  clearly  the  logic  of  the  present 
challenge  and  the  course  of  action  Indicated. 

For  this  as  for  every  other  aruclal  moment, 
there  is  an  Iron  logic  of  right  and  wrong, 
sound  or  unsound  action.  No  matter  how 
complicated  the  circumstances,  how  seem- 
ingly at  odds  the  Interests  involved,  this 
logic  Is  usually  clear  enough.  Often  the 
trouble  Is  not  that  we  don't  know  what  Is 
g'X)d  for  us,  but  that  we  don't  like  It.  We 
dont  like  it  because  It  Interferes  with  our 
comfort,  our  desires,  our  passions  or  otir  pre- 
conceptions. That,  of  course.  Is  why  so  much 
of  history  Is  a  record  of  folly  and  disaster. 

Today,  one  thing  should  be  clear  to  every- 
body: We  are  at  economic  war  with  world 
communism.  There  is  no  possible  way  to 
disengage  our  domestic  economy  from  that 
war.  Everything  we  do  or  don't  do  at  home 
and  abroad  affects  It. 

In  this  economic  war.  It  appears  that  we 
have  turned  a  major  corner  in  the  last 
few  years.  ;- 

During  the  1950"8,  we  fought  and  won 
the  struggle  of  economic  recovery  for  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  West.  To  the 
very  great  credit  of  the  American  people, 
our  friends,  allies,  and  Indeed  our  enemies 
of  World  War  n  are  back  on  their  feet  and, 
on  the  whole,  booming. 

The  challenge  of  the  1960'8  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, a  good  deal  more  complicated  and 
tougher  to  solve.  That  challenge  is  to  mo- 
bilize the  united  resources  of  the  free 
world — especially  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity of  nations  and  Japan — In  a  vast  co- 
operative effort  to  strengthen  the  economies 
of  emergent  nations  In  Asia,  Afrlca,«-«nd 
Latin  America  and  gfulde  them  In  the  paths 
of  freedom. 

In  practical  terms,  this  means  working 
with  others  to  assure  a  strong  and  growing 
flow  of  trade,  of  capital,  of  technology 
throughout  the  free  world.  It  means  also 
concerted  international  economic  develop- 
ment  activities   in    Asia   and    Africa. 

We  cannot  begin  to  do  this  Job  alone 
Without  the  full  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  West,  the  whole  game 
could  easily  be  lost  In  underdeveloped  areas 
In  the  next  20  years. 

The  United  States  cannot  mobilize  such 
cooperation  by  command.  It  can  neither 
pay  the  piper  nor  call  the  tune  as  It  has 
often  done  In  recent  years.  It  must  lead 
and  persuade.  And  that  in  turn  means 
that  our  Government's  economic  actions  and 
policies  will  directly  strengthen  or  weaken 
the  political  cooperation  on  which  so  much 
depends. 

In  this  economic  war  with  world  com- 
munism, the  first  principle  of  survival  Is 
that  we  and  other  nations  must  accept  the 
fact  and  Implications  of  our  total  involve- 
ment, our  total  engagement,  our  total  com- 
mitment In  and  to  the  free  world  and  Ita 
common  objectives. 
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In  entering  this  new  phase  of  economic 
competition  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  we  face 
new  problems — many  of  which  are  the  logi- 
cal consequence  of  our  own  successful  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Foreign  Industries,  many  of  them  rebuilt 
with  the  aid  of  Marshall  plan  dollars  and 
with  the  help  of  American  business  know- 
how,  have  achieved  standards  of  eflBclency 
and  economies  of  scale  that,  combined  with 
lower  wage  scales,  enable  them  now  to  chal- 
lenge American  Industry  la  both  our  foreign 
and  home  markets.  If  the  relative  cost 
trends  of  the  1950s  persist,  such  competi- 
tion will  continue  to  increase.  That  Is  not 
to  say  that  American  Industry  cannot  com- 
pete. On  the  whole  It  can.  It  Is  to  say  that 
our  foreign  competitors  are  now  able  to  give 
us  a  real  run  for  the  money,  and  the  present 
cost  trend  Is  In  their  favor.  That  fact  has 
been  dramatically  apparent  to  the  automo- 
bile Industry  In  recent  years. 

In  terms  both  of  world  and  U.S.  domestic 
Interests,  there  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
w.-^y  to  go  about  meeting  such  competition. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  there  Is  only 
one  workable  way  for  us  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  friendly  competition.  That  is  to  be 
more  competitive  We  must  trade  more,  not 
less:  exchange  more,  not  less,  of  goods,  cap- 
ital and  technology.  Only  through  friendly, 
free  and  open  competition  can  we  build  at 
home  and  In  the  non-Communist  world  the 
strength,  the  cohesion  and  the  unity  to  meet 
the  hostile  comp>etltlon  of  world  commu- 
nism. 

Fortunately,  what  Is  good,  right  and 
healthy  for  us  at  home  Is  also  good,  right 
and  healthy  for  us  In  our  International  re- 
lations and  goals.  There  Is  not  one  set  of 
economic  laws  for  home  consumption  and 
another  that  takes  over  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  need  at  once  to  cooperate  with  and 
freely  compete  with  friendly  countries  will 
make  us  take  the  kind  of  economic  action 
that.  In  any  case,  would  be  best  for  us. 

In  other  words,  our  foreign  and  domestic 
economic  goals  and  the  means  to  achieve 
them  are  fully  compatible. 

We  are  now  In  an  embarrassing  dilemma 
In  our  International  balance  of  payments. 
Meeting  that  problem  Is  part'.y  a  matter 
of  Government  policy;  but  It  Is  equally  a 
matter  of  Increasing  our  export  surplus. 
In  order  to  do  that,  we  must  be  more  efficient 
and  more  competitive.  If  we  do  become 
more  competitive,  we  not  only  help  to  solve 
our  payments  problem;  we  simultaneously 
reduce  our  unemployment,  raise  our  living 
standards  and  move  toward  the  economic 
breakthrough  that  we  would  all  like  to  see. 

In  1960  we  exported  M,700  million  more 
of  merchandise  than  we  imported.  Of  the 
goods  we  Imported,  a  large  part  consisted 
of  bulk  raw  materials  and  commodities  not 
produced  In  the  United  States — coffee,  tea, 
spices,  natural  rubber,  and  various  scarce 
metals,  for  example.  Thus  our  foreign  trade 
creates  added  work  opportunities  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans.  Indeed,  there 
are  more  Americans  employed  In  producing 
goods  for  export  than  In  any  single  Industry 
In  the  United  States — my  own  Industry  In- 
cluded. 

Despite  this  export  surplus,  we  had  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  In  1960  because 
the  surplus  was  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  all  our  foreign  military  and  economic 
aid  outlays,  plus  a  substantial  flow  of  short- 
term  funds  seeking  higher  Interest  rates 
abroad. 

If  we  tried  to  cut  down  the  competition 
that  comes  In,  we  would  Inevitably  lose  our 
export  markets  as  others  retaliated.  Amer- 
ican Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  would 
have  far  more  to  lose  than  they  might  hope 
to  gain  by  briefly  stifling  competition.  We 
would  lose  the  all-Important  discipline  that 
foreign  competition  lmj>oses  on  our  domes- 
tic costs  and  prices — and  which  Is  first- 
rate  and  antl-lnflatlonary  medicine. 
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My  own  Indvistry  has  largely  held  the 
price  line  on  automobiles  for  the  past  2  years 
despite  rising  costs  of  labor,  materials, 
and  purchased  parts.  Foreign  competition 
without  question  supplied  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  change  our  products  and  improve  our 
manufacturing  efficiency  in  ways  that  "en- 
abled us  to  hold  the  line.  That  has  been 
true  also  of  many  other  commodities. 

Some  producers  may  find  their  desire  for 
protected  markets  In  conflict  with  the  Na- 
tion's need  to  expand  trade  and  coop>eratlon 
Fortunately,  for  most  producers  there  is  no 
such  clear-cut  dilemma.  Forced  to  com- 
pete, they  find  ways  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully. 

Let  me  add  this  thought:  In  the  world's 
history  there  Is  much  more  precedent  for 
protectionism  than  for  free  competition. 
All  countries  have  Industries  they  tradi- 
tionally protect.  And  there  Is  real  Justice  In 
the  Idea  that,  since  a  liberal  trade  policy  Is 
essential  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  special 
hardships  that  might  be  created  by  such  a 
policy  ought  not  to  be  borne  by  a  limited 
group  In  the  society.  I  believe  we  can  and 
should  seek  constructive  means  to  ease  the 
problems  of  producers  who  are  put  at  an  un- 
fair disadvantage  with  low-labor-cost  for- 
eign producers  as  a  result  of  our  trade 
policy. 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  the  best 
answer  to  our  International  payments  prob- 
lem is  to  export  more.  Since  others  must 
sell  more  to  us  if  they  are  to  buy  more  from 
us,  that  necessarily  entails  Increased  two- 
way  trade.  We  can.  If  we  will.  Increase  our 
export  surplus  by  seeking  foreign  markets 
more  aggressively,  by  concentrating  on  dis- 
covering and  producing  the  things  that  we 
can  produce  cheaper  and  better  than  oth- 
ers, by  seeking  more  favorable  foreign  tar- 
iff treatment   for  our  products. 

Above  all,  however.  Increasing  our  export 
surplus  requires  that  American  Industry 
must  become  more  efficient,  more  competitive 
In  Its  costs,  more  productive. 

And  I  believe,  sooner  or  later,  we're  going 
to  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
easy,  royal  road  to  higher  productivity. 

At  least  until  recently.  American  indus- 
trial efficiency  was  the  envy  of  the  world. 
To  achieve  a  further  breakthrough,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  easy,  though  It  Is  entirely 
possible. 

It  means  breaking  down  a  series  of  bar- 
riers to  progress,  most  of  them  being  bar- 
riers of  psychology  or  tradition. 

It  means  being  more  self-dlsclpUned  than 
our   foreign   competitors. 

It  means  greater  determination  by  both 
management  and  labor  to  attack  production 
costs,  eliminate  featherbeddlng  and  other 
work -spreading  devices  that  now  Impede  our 
efficiency  and  our  ability  to  compete. 

It  means  finding  ways  to  do  work  faster, 
easier,   more  cheaply. 

It  means  cutting  fat  and  waste  out  of 
our  management  structures,  programs  and 
practices. 

It  means  labor  unions  not  seeking  wage 
or  benefit  levels  that  are  inflationary  and 
impair  our  Nation's  ability  to  compete. 
This — and  not  flooding  the  market  with 
artificially  inflated  wages — Is  the  way  to  get 
more  real  purchasing  power. 

It  means  keen  and  timely  management 
sensitivity  to  and  responsiveness  to  market 
forces   In    Its    pricing    actions. 

It  means  Government  pursuing  sound  fis- 
cal and  tax  policies  that  encourage  Invest- 
ment In  new  and  Improved  plant  and  fa- 
cilities   at   a   faster   rate    than   In    the   past. 

It  means  Intensified  research  and  man- 
agement effort  to  develop  and  bring  to  mar- 
ket significantly  new.  different  and  desirable 
products.  American  Industry  is  not  doing 
this  fast  and  hard  enough  to  stimulate  the 
kind  of  increased  consumption  we  seek. 


These  are  all  necessary  and  desirable  pre- 
requisites to  a  new  economic  breakthrough. 
They  are  also  the  best  medicine  I  can  think 
of  for  the  stubborn  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment  that  worries   us    all   today. 

Yet,  even  without  any  heroic  improvement 
In  our  national  economic  performance,  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  about  a  conslder- 
.^ble  Increase  in  our  export  surplus  and  thus 
solve  our  payments  problem. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  United  States  Is 
still  viewing  the  export  market  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Marshall  plan  years.  It 
is  tin;e  for  a  new  look  at  our  U.S.  trade 
policies.  We  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
competitors  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  with  foreign  manufacturers 
whose  products,  efficiency,  volumes  and 
prices  compare  favorably  with  otu-  own. 
We  are  dealing  with  couiitries  whose  curren- 
cies are  rtrong. 

Such  countries  can  now  afford  the  luxury 
of  American -type  consumer  goods — the 
household  appliances,  television  sets,  even 
automobiles — as  well  as  agricultural  and 
other  products  that  are  now  almost  com- 
pletely excluded.  We  never  will  know  wheth- 
er we  have  what  it  takes  to  sell  those  mar- 
kets so  long  as  many  insurmountable  trade 
barriers  prevent  our  even  trying. 

If  American  Indtistry  and  labor  are  going 
to  fight  their  competitive  battle  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  not  in  the  halls  of  the  Tariff 
Commission — it  seems  only  reasonable  to  ask 
that  our  own  Government  seek  a  more  fair 
reciprocity  of  tariff  treatment  for  U.S.  In- 
dustrial and  farm  product:. 

I  might  add  that  even  In  all  existing  clr- 
cum;tances  It  should  be  pocsible  for  indus- 
try to  make  some  better  than  token  con- 
tribution to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
by  a  really  vigorous  effort  to  step  up  exports. 

Because  export  business  Is  good  business, 
and  because  it  Is  particularly  important  now 
to  the  United  States,  I  think  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  If  every  company  sat  down  and 
seriously  Investigated  possible  ways  of  in- 
creasing its  export  sales.  Many  would  find 
some  marginal  sales  that  had  escaped  them. 
If  everybody  were  to  make  only  a  fractional 
Improvement,  It  could  have  a  material  effect 
on  the  payments  balance. 

But  the  paj-ments  problem  Is  not  exclu- 
sively an  export  problem;  It  Is  as  much  or 
more  an  Investment  problem.  In  many 
markets  the  United  States  cannot  materially 
increase  Its  exports  and  must  share — If  at 
all — via  the  Investment  route. 

Though  I  believe  Europe  should  sharply 
reduce  Its  trade  barriers  to  automobiles,  for 
purely  economic  reasons  I  see  no  ba£ls  for  a 
large  increase  soon  In  U.S.  automobile  ex- 
ports to  Europe.  Looking  at  the  total  world 
market  outside  the  United  States,  we  have 
figured  that  U.S.  automobiles  can  compete 
freely  In  only  a  small.  10-percent  segment 
that  still  admits  competition  from  any 
source. 

If  we  want  to  participate  In  Europe's  rich 
automotive  market,  we  must  do  to  largely 
from  the  Inside — through  Investment. 

And  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  on  a  do-it-yourself  binge.  Africa. 
Asia.  Latin  America  are  going  all  out  into 
the  Industrial  age.  They  not  only  want  auto- 
mobiles, air  conditioners  and  TV.  they  want 
to  build  their  own.  It  does  no  good  to  tell 
them  this  Is  all  very  unsound,  that  they 
ought  not  to  try  to  do  so  much  so  fast,  that 
they  should  relax  and  buy  from  us  a  lot 
cheaper  than  they  can  make  it.  They  Just 
won't  go  along;  they  are  deeply  committed 
to  fast  Industrialization. 

If  we  want  to  share  In  those  markets,  rich 
and  vast  as  they  will  sonaeday  surely  be,  if 
we  want  to  try  to  have  some  Influence  on 
how  they  grow  and  where  they  are  headed, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  so  mainly  from 
the  Inside — from  their  Inside.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  In   with  our  capital  and 
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tools  and  know-how  and  help  them  get  the 
things  they  want. 

It  Is  disturbing  today  to  find  In  our  coun- 
try a  tendency  to  see  only  danger  where  we 
should  see  great  opportunity,  to  flee  a  kind 
of  competition  we  should  be  seeking — and 
seeking  eagerly. 

Investment  competition  throughout  the 
world  is  fierce.  And  there  is  one  thing  we 
can  be  sure  of:  If  we,  by  tax  changes 
or  other  means,  discourage  US.  enterprises 
from  seeking  profitable  opportunities 
abroad,  German,  French,  English,  and  per- 
haps even  Soviet  funds  will  rush  to  fill  the 
vacuum.  Foreigners  today  must  think  it 
just  doesn't  make  sense  for  Americans  to 
discourage  such  US.  investments  abroad. 
To  most  countries,  foreign  inve.stment  has 
always  been  a  vital  source  of  economic 
benefit  and  foreign  exchange. 

In  every  recent  year,  returns  from  direct 
U.S.  capital  invested  abroad  have  exceeded 
the  outflow  of  new  investment  funds. 

I  might  mention  in  passing  that  in  the 
past  10  years,  despite  substantial  recent 
acquisitions  in  Canada  and  England,  Ford 
Motor  Co.  has  contributed  in  excess  of  $1,600 
million  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  We 
hope  and  trust  that  our  expanded  foreign 
operations  will  Increasingly  benefit  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  as  well  as  the  econo- 
mies of  the  host  countries. 

This  kind  of  productive  foreign  invest- 
ment is  most  valuable  to  the  United  States 
in  many  ways.  It  brings  in  money.  It 
promotes  exports.  It  strengthens  the  do- 
mestic industry  and  enables  it  to  compete 
better  at  home  and  abroad.  Usually,  it  adds 
to  the  production  of  goods  in  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  according  to  a  Commerce 
Department  study  covering  the  year  1957 — 
the  last  year  for  which  such  details  are 
available — American -owned  automobile  com- 
panies in  Europe  Imported  from  the  United 
States  material,  equipment,  and  spare  parts 
to  the  amount  of  $440  million.  The  same 
concerns  exported  to  the  United  States  man- 
ufactures totaling  only  $195  million.  More- 
over, part  or  most  of  the  dividends  from 
earnings  on  such  exports  would  return  to 
the  United  States,  thus  helping  meet  our 
payments  problem. 

Further,  as  American  Investment  In  West- 
ern Europe  has  increased  recently,  exports 
to  Western  Europe  have  also  greatly  in- 
creased— by  almost  50  percent  last  year. 
More  foreign  Investment  has  meant  ex- 
panded trade  that  is  beneficial  to  the  United 
States. 

One  aspect  of  the  Intensified  competition 
that  worries  people  is  foreign  sourclng — the 
purchase  abroad  of  materials,  goods,  and 
components  It  Is  disturbing  to  see  vigilante 
warfare  being  conducted  against  such  im- 
ports: for  willful  inefficiency  Is  never  the 
way  to  prosperity  and  security. 

It  Is  basic  In  the  friendly  world  economic 
relationships  we  seek  that  manufacturers  in 
all  countries  must.  If  they  are  to  compete, 
find  the  most  economic  sources  within  the 
trading  area  for  parts,  tools,  raw  materials, 
and    the    like. 

In  our  own  case,  as  we  look  at  the  com- 
petition in  world  markets.  In  swlft-growlng 
Europe  today,  and  tomorrow's  burgeoning 
markets  In  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
we  see  Increasing  opportunity  to  expand  the 
employment,  production,  and  profits  of  all 
our  components  by  viewing  all  operations 
of  Ford  Motor  Co  In  worldwide  perspec- 
tive 

We  are  convinced,  for  example,  that  if  all 
our  facilities  shop  the  world  for  the  best 
values,  we  can  materially  increase  the  com- 
petitive efBciency  of  each  company  compo- 
nent 

Price  Is  not  the  only  factor  In  shopping 
the  foreign  market.  Such  attributes  of  the 
supplier  as  reliability,  technical  competence 
In  problem  solving,  and  ability   to  respond 
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to  fluctuations  In  demand  also  determine  the 
value  of  the  product  or  service  he  is  selling. 
From  year  to  year  the  automobile  indus- 
try has  had  a  substantial  export  surplus. 
In  1960  it  was  half  a  billion  dollars.  And 
I  believe  that  expanded  International  sourc- 
lng will  Increase  the  U.S.  automotive  export 
surplus,  if  we  merchandise  parts  and  vehicles 
aggressively.  It  can  mean  added  sales,  added 
Jobs  and  added  profits  for  the  American 
automotive  industry  and  its  suppliers,  if  we 
keep  our  costs  competitive. 

At  present,  for  example,  we  have  people 
In  Japan  and  Europe  trying  to  sell  Ford-made 
automotive  components  that  we  in  America 
can  still  manufacture  more  cheaply  than 
they.  Though  the  general  competitive  tide 
has  been  unfavorable.  American  industry  is 
still  far  from  licked. 

If  what  indxistry  sells  abroad  is  helpful  to 
the  American  economy,  what  It  buys  may 
be  equally  helpful.  In  many  instances,  a 
low  cost  impcffted  part  or  component  may 
make  it  economically  feasible  to  produce  or 
assemble  in  the  United  States  a  complete 
product  that  otherwise  would  be  produced 
abroad,  or  not  at  all.  Clearly  such  imported 
parts  create  Jobs.  Tliey  create  added  pro- 
duction and  adjded  work  for  Americans.  To 
try  to  exclude  them  would  be  a  serious  and 
unhappy  mistake 

I  want  to  stress  that  when  Industries  or 
companies  invest  abroad,  they  do  not  do  so 
In  the  expectation  of  clobbering  their  own 
export  markets  or  putting  themselves  out  of 
business  at  home.  Our  industry  Invests  in 
the  automobile  business  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home,  because  there  are  markets  with 
tremendous  growth  potential  abroad — mar- 
kets that  we  cannot  hope  to  share  In  any 
other  way.  By  entering  those  markets  we 
can  help  make  American  industry  more  com- 
p>etitive  at  home  and  abroad,  and  therefore 
more  prosperous  and  a  better  source  of  Jobs 
and  incomes  for  Americans. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  private 
foreign  investment  to  the  American  economy 
and  our  country's  foreign  goals.  I  have  not 
yet  discussed  what  is  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all — how  private  investment  may 
be  a  vital  working  arm  of  our  economic 
policies  abroad. 

A  company  like  ours,  with  factories  and 
outlets  all  over  the  world,  is  a  vast  inter- 
national clearinghouse  for  new  ideas,  tech- 
niques and  technologies  In  manufacturing, 
finance,  engineering,  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion. It  draws  on  the  aggregate  skills  and 
experience  of  many  countries  and  cultures, 
combines  and  enriches  them  all.  It  pro- 
motes economic  cooperation  across  national 
boundaries  and  encourages  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  Its  total  orbit. 
Increasingly,  such  enterprises  must  pro- 
mote the  business  climate  and  conditions  in 
Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America  that  will 
help  satisfy  the  demands  of  rising  human 
aspirations  and  at  the  same  time  build  richer 
world  markets. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  ways  to  hinder 
foreign  investment,  we  In  the  United  States 
should  be  seeking  a  way  to  bring  the  many 
benefits  of  private  investment  to  areas  where 
capital  would  not  normally  be  put  at  risk 
because  of  local  political  instability,  threat 
of  expropriation.  Inadequate  profit  potential, 
or  other  reasons.  Such  areas  are  targets  for 
our  Communist  competitors,  who  may  and 
do  take  actions  motivated  by  political  con- 
siderations alone. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  handicap,  I  be- 
lieve American  Industry  should  cooperate 
with  the  Government  in  a  program  aimed  at 
making  private  enterprise  competitive  with 
communism  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  It 
should  be  possible,  at  rather  low  cost,  to 
bring  together  the  unlimited  needs  of  these 
areas  and  presently  unused  capabilities  of 
American  industry,  labor  and  agriculture  to 
serve  a  vital  role  In  the  economic  cold  war. 


Ford  Motor  Co.  would  be  prepared  to  do  Ita 
part  In  such  a  program.  It  would  do  so  In 
the  real  expectation  that  our  whole  economy 
would  benefit  In  years  to  come  from  the  ex- 
panded markets  that  would  result  from  such 
action,  as  well  as  from  maintaining  freedom, 

I  believe  that  the  present  world  challenge 
of  peaceful  economic  competition  is  one  we 
are  well  equipped  to  meet.  If  American  In- 
dustry, agriculture  and  labor  will  work 
toward  the  goal  of  greater  efficiency  in  all 
we  do.  and  If  our  Government  pursues  sound 
growth-promoting  policies  at  home  and.  In 
its  foreign  trade  relations,  we  should  be  able 
not  only  to  achieve  the  things  we  want  at 
home  but  also  to  rout  the  forces  of  com- 
munism In  the  ultimate  competition  of  the 
1960s.  The  South — as  one  part  of  America— .- 
can  make  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
this  effort.  Ford  Motor  Co.— as  one  compo- 
nent of  the  automotive  Industry — hopes  to 
do  its  share.  Working  together,  there  are- 
It  seems  to  me — no  definable  limits  to  what 
our  Joint  endeavors  might  accomplish. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  April  4, 
1961,  published  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Dividing  Line."  The  editorial  refers  to 
the  36-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  concerning  the  re- 
lationships between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  under  the  dictatorship  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

The  editorial  has  been  discussed 
widely,  but  I  believe  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  April  4  states  succinctly 
the  general  thesis  of  the  document  and 
that  it  should  have  wide  reading  and 
understanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial,  together  with  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Invasion  of  Cuba,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  18,  1961. 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  second 
editorial  reminds  us  of  the  gravity  of 
the  current  international  situatiori  in 
this  hemisphere,  particularly  the  prob- 
lem5  which  are  involved  in  the  present 
civil  war  in  Cuba  and  what  the  civil  war 
may  mean  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  our  relationships  with  our 
neiRhboring  American  Republics. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  entitled  "Partnership  in 
Progress,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  31,  1961.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  4.  1961 1 
The  DivnjiNc  Line 

If  there  were  any  doubts  «bout  the  U  S 
position  on  Cuba,  the  36-page  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  State  Department  ought  to  re- 
solve them.  Written  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  President  Kennedy,  the  state- 
ment makes  clear  that  the  United  States  does 
not  oppose  Fidel  Castro  because  he  led  a 
revolution.  It  opposes  him,  rather,  because 
the  Cuban  Prime  Minister  has  plunged  his 
country  into  the  terror  and  totalitarianism 
he  once  professed  to  despise.  This  is  the 
j>olnt  that  we  hope  will  be  pondered  within 
Cuba  and  elsewhere  In  Latin  America. 

The  pamphlet  contains  hard  facts  to 
buttress  the  melancholy  conclusion  that 
Castro  has  Instituted  a  repressive  tyranny 
and  has  delivered  his  country  to  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc.     Here  are  the  names,  the  dates. 
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the  events  which  compose  the  chronicle  of 
disenchantment  with  Fidel  Castro.  "Never 
in  history  has  any  revolution  so  rapidly 
devoured  Its  children."  the  document  states. 
"The  roster  of  Castro's  victims  is  the  litany 
of  the  Cuban  revolution." 

The  State  Department  pamphlet  makes  a 
persuasive  caie  that  Castro's  chief  target 
is  less  Yankee  Imperialism  than  the  demo- 
cratic movements  for  change  elsewhere  in 
L-xtln  America.  It  recites  chapter  and  verse 
on  Cuban  efforts  to  undermine  and  defame 
democratic-minded  Latin  American  leaders. 
It  notes  the  shoddy  cynicism  Involved  In  the 
Cuban  attempts  to  side  with  the  Trujillo 
dictatorship  In  assailing  Venezuela's  Presi- 
dent Romuio  Betancourt.  It  makes  clear 
that  In  opening  the  gates  to  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  Castro  has  Imperiled  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  system  and  has  made  Cuba  a  pawn  in 
the  cold  war. 

Wisely,  we  think,  the  pamphlet  lays  little 
emphasis  on  the  expropriation  without  com- 
pensation of  foreign  property.  Serious  as  It 
is,  this  is  a  matter  which  could  be  negotiated. 
It  is  not  in  any  event  on  a  par  with  the 
sinister  fxjlltical  envelopment  of  Cuba.  The 
administration  recognizes  that  the  clock 
cannot  be  turned  back  and  that  any  potential 
successor  government  must  be  expected  to 
conserve  the  positive  gains  of  the  Castro 
revolution. 

In  short,  the  line  that  divides  Cuba  from 
Its  neighbors  is  not  economic  but  political. 
In  calling  upon  Fidel  Castro  to  sever  his 
country's  ties  with  an  alien  totalitarian  sys- 
tem, the  United  States  is  not  asking  Cuba 
to  abandon  its  revolution.  Instead,  the  plea 
is  to  rescue  a  once-promising  revolution 
from  its  destruction  by  an  external  power 
that  is  using  C?uba  to  provoke  an  interna- 
tional civil  war. 

There  is  no  Illusion,  to  be  sure  about  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change.  Cuba's  foreign 
masters  are  so  solidly  entrenched  that  even 
if  Fidel  Castro  should  attempt  to  break  away 
it  is  debatable  whether  he  could  succeed. 
But  the  pamphlet  serves  the  purpose  of 
making  the  record  clear.  It  acknowledges 
"past  omissions  and  errors  In  our  relation- 
ships "  with  Cuba.  One  of  the  omissions  was 
the  official  silence  In  Washington  when  Ful- 
genclo  Batista  turned  Cuba  Into  a  police 
state.  In  the  case  of  Castro,  the  same  mis- 
take is  not  being  repeated. 


|From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18.  1961] 
Invasion   or   Cuba 

Most  Americans  will  make  no  secret  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  Cubans 
to  overthrow  the  Communist-dominated 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro  The  principal  im- 
mediate question  arising  from  the  invasions 
of  Cuba  Is  whether  they  are  in  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  on  against  the  Communist 
arms  available  to  Castro.  An  attempt  that 
failed  might  aggravate  the  problem  in  many 
ways. 

But  there  probably  Is  no  optimum  time 
for  a  campaign  to  rid  Cuba  of  the  men  who 
betrayed  Its  revolution  to  Moscow.  Argu- 
ments are  heard  that  Castro  might  fall  of 
his  own  weight  If  the  economic  situation  be- 
came bad  enough.  But  against  these  argu- 
ments are  some  persuasive  counterargu- 
ments. The  Soviet  Union  and/or  China 
might  well  not  allow  Castro  to  fall.  The 
difficulties  of  overthrow  would  Increase  as 
Communist  Institutions  became  more  in- 
grained and  Communist  arms  and  training 
took  more  effect.  The  imminent  arrival  of 
Soviet  destroyers  and  Communist-trained 
Jet  pilots,  as  reported  by  Marquis  Chllds  to- 
day, emphasizes  the  point. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  uneasiness  about 
US.  complicity  in  the  efforts.  Secretary 
Rusk  has  asserted  that  the  invasions  did  not 
come  from  American  soil,  and  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  participating,  but  there  have 
been  many  reports  of  substantial  American 


help  to  the  Insurgent  Cubans.  The  Castro 
government  already  has  sought  to  indict 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations, 
with  pious  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  Communist  bloc.  An  unpleasant 
period  for  American  diplomacy  may  lie 
ahead. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  United  States  has 
in  fact  given  physical  as  well  as  moral  sup- 
port to  the  anti-Castro  Cubans.  Is  this  an 
evasion  of  American  principles  and  inter- 
national commitments?  Is  it  hypocrisy  to 
say  that  this  situation  is  different  from  that 
of  Britain  and  France  at  the  time  of  Suez? 
Is  it  Just  a  matter  of  whose  ox  is  gored? 

It  would  be  easy  to  dissolve  doubts  in 
mere  rationalization.  The  United  States  is 
committed  In  a  series  of  international 
undertakings  to  consultative  and  nonviolent 
methods  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
thU  country  has  paid  obsequious  service 
to  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention.  Yet  it 
would  be  altogether  self-defeating  to  become 
60  wrapped  up  In  narrow  legalisms  as  to  miss 
the  p:)lnt. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  Cubans  rather  than 
Americans  who  are  directly  involved  in  the 
invasions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
best  people  of  Cuba  have  fled  from  the  Castro 
tyranny  and  are  dedicated  to  Its  overtlirow. 
That  is  a  major  difference  from  Suez.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  no  law  or  treaty 
which  precludes  American  help  to  people 
who  are  seeking  to  regain  their  freedbwi. 
Nor  could  there  be.  Assistance  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  is  one  of  the  most  basic  of  cU 
American  principles. 

Tliere  is  another  essential  point.  The 
fundamental  objection  to  what  Castro  has 
brought  about  in  Cuba  is  tliat  it  affords  a 
beachhead  for  an  alien  power  system  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  The  Communists 
have  intervened  in  Cuba,  and  quite  un- 
abashedly. They  thus  are  trying  to  alter 
the  world  balance  of  power. 

The  Communi.^ts  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  American  republics  cannot  tolerate  this, 
any  more  than  the  Soviet  Uunion  could 
tolerate  an  American-dominated  regime  in 
Poland  or  Rumania.  Indeed,  the  statement 
adopted  by  the  10th  Inter-American  Con- 
ference at  Caracas  in  1954  declares  flatly 
that  domination  of  any  American  state  by 
the  international  Communist  movement 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty 
and  political  Independence  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  would  be  monstroxis  to  permit  a  seman- 
tic preoccupation  with  form  to  obscure  the 
substantive  Issues  in  Cuba.  The  Communists 
have  been  quick  to  endorse  and  aid  move- 
ments over  the  world  that  they  think  will 
favor  their  cause,  from  Greece  In  1946  to  Laos 
and  Cuba  today.  We  know  what  we  mean  by 
freedom,  and  we  know  that  the  Communist 
system  is  the  opposite.  We  need  apologize 
to  no  one  for  our  championship  of  freedom 
for  Cuba. 

It  would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to  overlook 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  American  bless- 
ings for  the  Cuban  effort  to  overthrow  Castro. 
One  problem  is  that  of  world  opinion.  The 
degree  of  Communist  domination  of  Cuba 
is  not  clear  to  some  people  in  this  hemisphere, 
let  alone  elsewhere.  Too  long  an  American 
association  with  the  rightwing  Batista  dicta- 
torship has  made  It  difficult  to  point  up  the 
far  greater  dangers  of  the  totaUtariiin  left. 
A  second  problem  Involves  the  possibility 
of  a  long-drawn-out  civil  war  in  Cuba.  That 
might  split  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
and  cause  the  world  generally  to  choose  sides. 
It  might  also  create  pressure  upon  the  United 
States  for  direct  intervention.  The  Commu- 
nists have  boasted  that  they  will  make  the 
United  States  pay  for  Its  attitude  toward 
Soviet  Intervention  in  Hungary. 

These  considerations  need  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly In  mind,  for  they  have  an  Important 
tactical  bearing  upon  the  American  relation- 


ship to  what  may  be  done  in  Cuba.  It  Is 
imperative  to  make  clear  at  every  opportunity 
this  country's  hope  for  a  liberal  government 
and  social  and  economic  Justice  for  the 
Cuban  people. 

But  the  overriding  problem  remains  that 
of  the  Increasing  Communist  grip  on  Cuba. 
The  success  of  the  efforts  to  break  that  grip 
is  an  immediate  and  proper  concern  of  the 
United  States.  And  Americans  whose  credo 
l.s  liberty  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — 
Indeed,  they  have  every  reason  for  pride — in 
their  sympathy  and  support  for  Cubans  who 
are  seeking  to  liberate  their  country  from 
tyranny. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1961 1 
Partnership  in  Progress 

The  basic  philosophy  and  practical  pro- 
cedures of  President  Kennedy's  program  for 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
rapidly  winning  such  widespread  interna- 
tional acceptance  as  to  raise  genuine  hope 
for  his  projected  new  partnership  between 
the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the 
world  and.  with  Latin  America,  an  alliance 
for  progress. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  such  aid  as  an 
economic  arm  of  free  world  defense  and  a 
lever  for  free  world  prosperity  has  long  been 
acknowledged  by  many  countries  participat- 
ing in  Individual  or  collective-aid  programs. 
Now  President  Kennedy's  concept  of  such 
aid  as  a  moral  obligation,  resting  on  donors 
and  recipients  alike,  finds  similar  acceptance. 

Such  acceptance  is  the  basis  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  at  London  by  the  10-natlon 
Development  Assistance  Group  that  will  be- 
come a  formal  committee  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Coopxeration  and  Develop- 
ment, now  being  created  to  coordinate, 
among  other  things,  foreign-aid  programs. 
On  that  basis  the  group  agreed,  first  of  all. 
that  It  must  be  the  common  objective  of  all 
members  to  increase  the  aid  total  beyond 
present  levels,  sustained  to  a  disproportion- 
ate extent  by  the  United  States.  On  the 
same  basis  It  further  agreed  that  the  aid 
burden  must  rest  In  "fair  shares"  on  all 
donor  countries  and  that  each  should  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  its  economic  capac- 
ity, with  due  regard  to  other  relevant 
factors. 

The  group  rejected  any  mechanical  meas- 
uring stick,  but  the  goal  remains  a  contribu- 
tion for  each  member  of  around  1  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  which  would 
yield  around  $8  billion  a  year. 

In  the  matter  of  practical  procedure  the 
group  agreed  thac  the  key  to  the  success  of 
any  aid  program  Is  an  assured  and  con- 
tinuing basis.  Such  a  basis  is  necessary  not 
only  to  permit  long-range  planning  and  de- 
velopment projects  which  are  difficult  under 
the  system  of  annual  appropriations  It  is 
also  necessary,  as  President  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out.  to  enlist  the  recipient  countries 
in  carrying  out  their  reciprocal  obligation  of 
self-help  that  must  Include  sweeping  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  reforms. 

Pending  adoption  of  such  a  procedure, 
the  prospective  donor  countries — the  newer 
ones  especially — are  rather  hesitant  In  ac- 
knowledging their  own  obligation.  But  the 
recognition  of  this  responsibility  Is  gaining 
ground — in  Latin  America,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Africa.  Therein  lies  hope  that  the  recipient 
nations  will  not  merely  expect  to  take, 
but  will  Join  In  national  development  pro- 
grams that  will  assure  Justice  and  freedom 
for  all. 


•" 


VISIT    BY    WALTER    LIPPMANN    TO 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
may  be  that  other  Senators  have  earlier 
placed  in  the  Record  three  articles  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmarm  relating  to 
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his  recent  visit  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mr.  Kjirushchev. 

The  first  article  is  entitled  "War 
Threat  Fading.  Khrushchev  Believes," 
and  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  17,  1961  The  second 
article  is  entitled  •Lippmann  Believes 
Khrushchev  Feels  Red  Triumph  Is  In- 
evitable," and  was  published  in  the 
Washint,'ton  Post  of  April  18,  1961.  The 
third  article  is  entitled  "Germany  Is  Key 
Issue  to  Khrushchev."  and  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  19,  1961. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  editorials  were 
also   published   in   other   newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  the  articles  are  "must" 
reading.  They  reveal  the  thinking  of 
the  dictator  of  the  Soviets  at  a  time 
when  we  have  every  reason  to  be  ever 
more  deeply  concerned  about  what  is 
taking  place  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
particularly  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
Kremlin  and  in  the  mind  of  the  So- 
viet leader. 

I  commend  the  articles  to  the  read- 
ing of  Senators,  not  because  every 
phrase  or  statement  should  be  accepted 
at  face  value,  but  rather  because  the 
articles  are  the  result  of  the  brilliant 
mind  of  one  of  the  most  able  analysts 
of  the  political  scene  in  our  time.  Mr. 
Lippmann  is  truly  a  political  scientist. 
I  remind  Senators  that  Mr.  Lippmann 
is  not  merely  a  columnist:  he  is  a  stu- 
dent of  politics  of  the  international 
scene.  He  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
political  commentators  and  political 
scientists  in  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  1961) 
Wak   Threat   Fading,   Khrushchev  Believes 

j  (By  Walter  Lippmann) 

On  this,  our  second  visit,  my  wife  and  I 
were  taken  on  a  long  journey  by  plane  and 
auto  to  Mr  Khrushchev's  country  place  in 
Sochi  on  the  Black  Sea.  Before  we  left  Mos- 
cow, accompanied  by  two  Interpreters  and  an 
ofBclal  of  the  press  department,  there  was 
much  mystery  about  all  the  details  of  the 
coming  visit,  such  as  when  and  where  we 
were  to  see  the  great  man.  In  fact,  as  it 
turned  out.  he  had  no  other  appointments 
after  11:30  in  the  morning,  when  he  met  us 
in  the  pinewoods  near  the  entrance  of  his 
place.  Eight  hours  later,  a  bit  worn  by  much 
talk  and  two  large  meals,  we  insisted  on 
leaving  in  order  to  go  to  bed. 

I  would  not  like  to  leave  the  impression 
that  all  8  hours  were  devoted  to  great  affairs 
of  the  world.  Perhaps,  all  told.  S'j  hours 
were  spent  in  serious  talk.  The  rest  of  the 
time  went  into  the  two  prolonged  meals  at 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  is  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  nonfattening  diet,  broke  the 
rules,  saying  Joyously  that  the  doctor  had 
gone  to  Moscow  for  a  day  or  two.  The  talk 
was  largely  banter  between  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  Mikoyan.  who  Joined  us  for  lunch,  and 
the  banter  turned  chiefly  on  Armenian  food 
and  Armenian  wine  and  Armenian  customs, 
wWch  include  the  compulsion  to  drink  all 
glasses  to  the  end  at  each  toast.  Though  we 
drank  a  bit  more  than  we  wanted.  Mikoyan 
chose  to  regard  us  as  American  ascetics  who 
only  sipped  their  wine.  Finally,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev took  pity  on  us  by  providing  a  bowl 
mtx)  which  we  could  pour  the  wine  as  fast  as 
Mikoyan  filled  our  glasses. 

Between  this  heroic  eating  and  drinking, 
we  walked  around  the  place,  which  Is  large, 
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met  Mr.  Khrushchev's  grandson  and  Mikoy- 
an"; granddaughter,  Inspected  th?  new  and 
very  gadgety  swimming  pool  and',  believe  it 
or  not.  played  badminton  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. 

In  the  serious  talks.  I  might  say  that  my 
wife  made  fairly  full  notes,  I  made  a  few 
Jottings,  but  there  was  no  transcript  and  the 
translation  was  done  very  ably  by  Mr.  Victor 
M  Sukhodrev  who  Is  an  official  in  the  For- 
eign Ministry.  It  was  understood  that  I 
was  free  to  write  what  I  liked  when  I  had 
left  Russia  and  to  quote  Mr.  Khrushchev  or 
not  to  quote  him  as  seemed  desirable.  I 
shall  set  down  my  own  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  most  important  and 
Interesting  points  that  he  made. 

For  an  opening  I  reminded  him  that  we 
had  last  seen  him  in  October  1958.  nearly 
a  year  before  hl»  visit  to  the  United  States 
Much  has  happened  in  these  2 '2  years  and 
would  he  tell  me  what  seemed  to  him  the 
most   important   events   for  good   or  evil? 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  hesitation,  he 
replied  that  during  this  period  the  two 
main  forces  In  the  world — the  capitalist 
and  the  "-ocl^l's*  -h?''e  C'^n'''ud'?'i  tb"!  it  w?r 
useless  to  test  one  another  by  military 
means.  I  took  him  to  mean  by  test  the 
backing  of  their  political  aims  by  the  threat 
of  war. 

In  contra-st  with  1958,  when  he  profersed 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many might  attack  him.  he  spoke  with  con- 
fidence that  because  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  Communist  orbit,  the  threat  of  war 
from  our  side  was  dying  down.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  was  abandoning  the  "Dul- 
les doctrine"  that  the  neutrality  of  small 
states  is  'immoral."  He  himself  welcomed 
President  Kennedys  proposals  for  a  neutral 
Laos. 

You  think  then.  I  asked  him,  that  there 
has  betn  a  change  in  US  policy?  To  this 
he  replied  that  while  there  were  some  signs 
of  a  change,  as  for  example  In  Laos,  It  was 
not  a  radical  change,  as  could  be  seen  in  the 
US  attitude  toward  disarmament.  What. 
I  asked  him.  is  wrong  with  the  U.S.  attitude? 
We  cannot  see.  he  replied,  that  any  change 
is  imminent  when  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment I3  put  in  the  hands  of  such  a  believer 
in  armaments  as  Mr.  McCloy.  We  think 
well  of  Mr.  McCloy  and  during  his  time  In 
Germany  we  had  good  relations  with  him. 
But  asking  him  to  deal'  with  disarmament 
is  a  case  of  asking  the  goat  to  look  after  the 
cabbage  patch. 

I  interjected  the  remark  that  the  final  de- 
cisions would  be  made  by  the  President. 
But  Mr.  Khrushchev  Insisted  that  the  forces 
behind  the  Kennedy  administration  he 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  "Rockefeller." 
The  view  that  he  is  running  the  Kennedy 
administration  will  be  news  to  Governor 
Rockefeller  I  should  add  that  Mr  Khru- 
shchev considers  me  a  Republican,  which 
will  be  news  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

Then  we  got  onto  the  subject  of  nuclear 
testing.  He  said  that  the  Western  Powers 
were  not  ready  to  conclude  an  agreement,  and 
that  this  was  shown,  among  other  things,  by 
the  demand  for  21  or  perhaps  19  Inspections 
a  year.  He  had  tfeen  led  personally  to  be- 
lieve that  the  West  would  be  satisfied  with 
about  three  symbolic  Inspections.  Nineteen 
inspections,  our  present  demand,  were  noth- 
ing but  a  demand  for  the  right  to  conduct 
complete  reconnaissance  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  asked  him  about  his  attitude  toward  un- 
derground testing.  He  replied  that  the 
USSR,  has  never  done  any  underground 
testing  and  never  will.  I  asked  why?  Be- 
cause, he  said,  we  do  not  see  any  value  in 
small  tactical  atomic  weapons.  If  it  comes 
to  war.  we  shall  use  only  the  biggest  weap- 
ons. The  smaller  ones  are  very  expensive 
and  they  can  decide  nothing.  The  fact  that 
they  are  expensive  doesn't  bother  you  be- 
cause you  don't  care  what  you  spend  and. 


what  Is  more,  many  of  your  generals  are  con- 
nected with  big  business.  But  In  the 
a.S.S.R.  we  have  to  economize,  and  tactical 
weapons  are  a  waste. 

I  report  this  without  having  the  technical 
expertise  to  comment  on  it. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  second 
reason  why  he  had  no  great  hopes  of  an 
agreement  was  that  the  French  are  now 
testing  and  are  unlikely  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment It  is  obvious,  he  said,  that  If  the 
French  are  not  in  the  agreement,  they  will 
do  the  testing  for  the  Americans.  To  which, 
I  said,  and  the  Chinese  will  do  the  testing 
for  you  He  paused  and  then  said  that  this 
was  a  fair  remark  But,  he  added,  while 
China  is  moving  in  the  direction  where  she 
will  be  able  to  make  tests,  she  Is  not  yet  able 
to  make  them  When  the  time  comes  that 
she  can.  there  will  be  a  new  problem.  We 
would  like  all  st.ites  to  sign  a  nuclear  agree- 
ment. 

Finally,  he  came  to  his  third  reason  why 
an  agreement  may  not  be  possible.  It  turns 
on  the  problem  of  the  administrator  of  the 
agreement  Here,  he  was  vehement  and  un- 
nualirlpd  He  would  never  nTept  a  sl"Sl«* 
neutral  administrator  Why?  Because,  'he 
said,  while  there  are  neutral  countries, 
there  arc  no  neutral  «ien.  You  would  not 
accept  a  CommunlKC  administrator  and  1 
cannot  acc.pt  a  non-Cummunlst  adminis- 
trator. I  will  never  entrust  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  any  foreigner  We  can- 
not have  another  Hammarskjold.  no  matter 
where  he  comes  from  among  the  neutral 
countries. 

I  found  this  enlightening.  It  was  plain 
to  me  that  here  Is  a  new  dogma,  that  there 
are  no  neutral  men  Aft«r  all  the  Soviet 
Union  had  accepted  Trygve  Lie  and  Ham- 
marskjold. The  Soviet  Government  has  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  an  Impartial  civil  servant 
in  this  deeply  divided  world,  and  that  the 
kind  of  political  celibacy  which  the  British 
theory  of  the  civil  service  calls  for  is  in 
international  affairs  a  fiction.  This  new 
dogma  has  long  consequences.  It  means 
that  there  can  be  International  coopera- 
tion only  if.  In  the  administration,  as  well 
as  in  the  policymaking,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  veto. 

Our  talk  went  on  to  Cuba.  Iran,  revolu- 
tionary movements  In  general,  and  finally 
to  Germany  I  shall  report  on  these  topics 
In  subsequent  articles. 

(From   the  Washington  Post.  Apr    18.   19611 

Lippmann    Believes   Khrushchev   Feels  Red 

Triumph  Ls  Inevitable 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  this  article  I  shall  put  together  those 
parts  of  the  talk  which  dealt  with  the  rev- 
olutionary movements  among  small  nations. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke  specifically  of  three 
of  them — Laos,  Cuba,  and  Iran.  But  for 
him  these  three  are  merely  examples  of  what 
he  regards  as  a  worldwide  and  historic  rev- 
olutionary movement  -akin  to  the  change 
from  feudalism  to  capitalism— which  Is 
surely  destined  to  bring  the  old  colonial 
countries  Into  the  Communist  orbit  I  could 
detect  no  doubt  or  reservation  in  his  mind 
that  this  will  siu-ely  happen,  that  there  Is 
no  alternative,  that  while  he  will  help  this 
manifest  destiny  and  while  we  will  oppose 
it,  the  destiny  would  be  realized  no  matter 
what  either  of  us  did. 

Speaking  of  Iran,  which  he  did  without 
my  raising  the  subject,  he  said  that  Iran 
had  a  very  weak  Communist  Party  but  that 
nevertheless  the  misery  of  the  masses  and 
the  corruption  of  the  government  was  surely 
producing  a  revolution.  '"You  will  assert."' 
he  said,  "that  the  Shah  has  been  over- 
thrown by  the  Communists,  and  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  It  thought  In  the  world 
that  all   the  progressive  people  In  Iran  rec- 
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ognlze  that  we  are  the  leaders  of  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind." 

Judging  by  the  general  tenor  of  what  he 
said  about  Iran,  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude 
that  he  is  not  Contemplating  military  In- 
tervention and  occupation — "Iran  Is  a  poor 
country  which  Is  of  no  use  to  the  Soviet 
Union" — but  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  by 
propaganda  and  Indirect  Intervention  to 
bring  down  the  Shah. 

In  his  mind,  Iran  Is  the  most  Immediate 
example  of  the  Inevitable  movement  of  his- 
tory In  which  he  believes  so  completely.  He 
would  not  admit  that  we  can  divert  this  his- 
toric movement  by  championing  liberal 
democratic  reforms.  Nothing  that  any  of 
us  can  say  can  change  his  mind,  which  Is 
that  of  a  true  believer,  except  a  demonstra- 
tion In  some  country  that  we  can  promote 
deep  democratic  reforms. 

His  attitude  toward  Cuba  Is  based  on  this 
same  dogma.  Castro's  revolution  is  Inevita- 
ble and  predetermined.  It  was  not  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union  but  by  the  history  of 
Cuba,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  Involved  be- 
cause Castro  appealed  for  economic  help  when 
the  United  States  tried  to  strangle  the  revo- 
lution with  an  embargo. 

He  said  fiatly,  but  not,  I  thought,  with 
much  passion,  that  we  were  preparing  a 
landing  In  Cuba,  a  landing  not  with  Ameri- 
can troops  but  with  Cubans  armed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
If  this  happened  the  Soviet  Union  would 
oppose  the  United  States. 

I  hope  I  was  not  misled  In  understanding 
him  to  mean  that  he  would  oppose  us  by 
propaganda  and  diplomacy,  and  that  he  did 
not  have  In  mind  military  Intervention.  I 
would  In  fact  go  a  bit  further,  based  not  on 
what  he  said  but  on  the  general  tone  of  his 
remarks,  that  In  his  book  It  Is  normal  for 
a  great  power  to  undermine  an  unfriendly 
government  within  Its  own  sphere  of  Inter- 
est. He  has  been  doing  this  himself  In  Laos 
and  Iran  and  his  feeling  about  American 
support  of  subversion  in  Cuba  is  altogether 
different  In  quality  from  his  feeling  about 
the  encouragement  of  resistance  In  the  satel- 
lite states  of  EiiTope,  Mr  Khrushchev  thinks 
much  more  like  Richelieu  and  Metternich 
than  like  Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  had  an  overall  Impression  that  his  pri- 
mary interest  Is  not  In  the  cold  war  about 
the  small  and  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
support  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
among  these  countries  Is  for  him  an  Inter- 
esting, hopeful,  agreeable  opportunity,  but  it 
Is  not  a  vital  Interest  In  the  sense  that  he 
would  go  to  war  about  It.  He  la  quite  sure 
that  he  will  win  this  cold  war  without  mili- 
tary force  because  he  is  on  the  side  of  history, 
and  because  he  has  the  military  power  to 
deter  us  from  a  serious  military  intervention. 

His  primary  concern  Is  with  the  strong 
countries,  especially  with  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  China.  I  could  not  ask  him 
direct  questions  alxjut  China.  But  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  In  his  calculations  of  world 
power.  China  is  a  major  factor.  I  felt  that 
he  thought  of  China  as  a  problem  of  the 
future,  and  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  for  him  the  immediate  and  passionate 
questions  have  to  do  with  Germany  and  dis- 
armament. In  my  next  article,  I  shall  deal 
with  what  he  had  to  say  about  Germany, 
which  he  discussed  at  some  length. 

For  the  present  I  should  add  a  few  miscel- 
laneous Impressions.  During  our  walk  after 
lunch.  Mikoyan  being  with  us  then,  I  tried 
to  find  out  what  they  thought  of  President 
Kennedy's  purpose  to  bring  the  American 
economy  not  only  out  of  the  current  reces- 
sion but  out  of  its  chronic  sluggishness. 
For  quite  evidently,  much  of  his  buoyant 
confidence  In  the  historic  destiny  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  based  on  the  undoubted  ma- 
terial progress  Of  Soviet  Industry  as  compared 
with  our  slow  rate  of  growth. 

I  had  put  the  question  to  Mikoyan,  as- 
suming that  he  was  the  economic  expert,  but 


he  deferred  at  once  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  To 
Mr.  Khrushchev  it  was  certain  thiit  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  cannot  succeed  in  accelerating 
American  economic  growth.  He  had.  he  told 
me,  explained  that  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  when 
he  was  In  New  York  during  the  American 
election.  Why  cant  President  Kennedy  suc- 
ceed? Because,  he  said,  of  Rockefeller,  and 
then  added,  Du  Pont.  They  will  not  let 
him.  This  was.  It  appears,  one  of  those 
truths  that  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  sane 
man. 

None  of  this,  however,  was  said  with  any 
personal  animus  against  President  Kennedy. 
Rather  It  was  said  as  one  might  speak  of  the 
seasons  and  the  tides  and  about  mortality, 
about  natural  events  which  man  does  not 
control.  While  he  has  no  confidence  in  the 
New  Frontier,  he  has  obvious  respect  for  the 
President  personally,  though  he  confessed 
he  could  hardly  understand  how  any  man 
who  had  not  been  In  a  big  government  for  a 
long  time  could  suddenly  become  the  head 
of  It.  Moreover,  as  I  shall  report  tomorrow 
In  talking  about  the  German  question,  it  is 
clear,  I  think,  that  he  looks  forward  to  an- 
other round  of  International  negotiations  be- 
fore he  precipitates  a  crisis  over  Berlin. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.   19,  1961] 

Germany  Is  Ket  Issue  to  Khrushchev 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

It  was  clear  to  me  at  the  end  of  a  long 
talk  that  In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  mind  the  fu- 
ture of  Germany  Is  the  key  question.  I 
sought  first  to  understand  why  he  thinks 
the  German  problem  Is  so  urgent,  and  so 
I  asked  him  whether,  since  agreement  was 
so  far  off,  a  standstill  of  5  or  10  years  might 
not  be  desirable.  He  said  this  was  Impos- 
sible. Why?  Because  there  must  be  a  Ger- 
man solution  before  "Hitler's  generals  with 
their  12  NATO  divisions"  get  atomic  weap- 
ons from  France  and  the  United  States  Be- 
fore this  happens  there  must  be  a  peace 
treaty  defining  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  stabilizing  the  existence 
of  the  East  German  state.  Otherwise.  West 
Germany  will  drag  NATO  into  a  war  for  the 
unification  of  Germany  and  the  restoration 
of  the  old  eastern  frontier. 

His  feeling  of  urgency,  then,  springs  from 
two  causes:  His  need  to  consolidate  the 
Communist  E&st  German  state — known  for 
short  as  GDR — and  second  his  neisd  to  do 
this  before  West  Germany  Is  rearmed. 

He  said  several  times  that  he  would  soon 
bring  the  German  question  to  a  head. 
Quite  evidently,  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
arms  for  West  Germany  Is  not  Immediate. 
Bonn  does  not  now  have  the  weapons  and 
although  the  possibility  of  It  Is  real  enough, 
the  threat  Is  not  so  urgent  as  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  months.  The  more  Immediately 
urgent  consideration  Is,  no  doubt,  the  need 
to  stabilize  the  E!ast  German  regime,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  flow  of  refugees. 

My  general  Impression  was  that  he  was 
firmly  resolved,  perhaps  irretrievably  com- 
mitted, to  a  showdown  on  the  German  ques- 
tion. But  It  was  evident  also  that  he 
dreaded  the  tension — he  referred  to  this 
several  times — and  Is  still  looking  for  a  ne- 
gotiation which  will  work  out  a  postpone- 
ment and  an  accommodation. 

In  the  talks  It  transpired  that  he  is  think- 
ing of  the  problem  as  having  three  phases. 

The  first  Is  what  he  considers  the  real 
and  also  the  eventual  solution.  He  has  no 
hoi>e,  however,  that  the  West  will  now  accept 
it.  His  thesis  Is  as  follows.  The  two  Ger- 
manys  cannot  be  reunited.  The  West  will 
not  agree  to  a  unified  Communist  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  agree  to  the 
absorption  and  destruction  of  the  GDR  by 
West  Germany.  There  are  In  fact  two  Ger- 
manys.  The  way  to  proceed  Is.  then,  to 
"codify"  the  status  quo  In  the  form  of 
peace  treaties  with  what  he  called  the  three 
elements  of  Germany.    These  three  elements 


are  West  Germany,  East  Germany,  and  West 
Berlin. 

This  codification  would  require  de  facto 
but  not  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  GDR. 
It  would  fix  by  International  statute  the 
position  of  West  Berlin  as  'a  free  city."  with 
Its  right  of  access  and  lU  Internal  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  presence  of  "symbolic  con- 
tingents" of  French.  British.  American,  and 
Russian  troops,  by  neutral  troops  under  the 
aegis  of  the  U.N..  and  by  the  signatures  of 
the  two  Germanys  and  the  .our  occupying 
powers. 

As  I  said  above.  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not 
expect  at  this  time  to  reach  this  solution. 
He  has.  therefore,  a  second  position  which 
he  called  a  fallback  position.  This  is  es- 
sentially that  of  the  Sovlete  at  the  last 
CJeneva  conference  of  the  foreign  ministers. 
It  would  call  for  a  temporary  agreement.  In 
the  Russian  view  but  not  in  our  view  this 
temporary  agreement  would  have  a  short 
and  fixed  time  limit  of  perhaps  2  to  3 
years.  During  this  time  the  two  German 
states  would  be  Invited  to  negotiate  on  a 
form  of  unification — perhaps,  though  he  did 
not  say  so  specifically  In  this  talk,  a  kind 
of  loose  confederation.  At  the  end  of  the 
fixed  period  of  time.  If  a  new  agreement 
about  West  Berlin  along  the  lines  I  have 
outlined  previously  was  reached.  It  would  be 
embodied  In  a  treaty.  JLl  ho'S^l^^ment  was 
reached,  the  legal  rights  of  occupatlolkjyould 
lapse. 

This  German  solution  was.  as  we  know,  re- 
fused by  the  West.  But  If  there  Is  to  be 
another  round  of  negotiation,  variants  on 
It  are  likely  to  be  the  substance  of  the 
bargaining. 

If  this  falls.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  third  posi- 
tion Is  that  he  will  sign  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany.  Then  the  GDR 
will,  In  the  Soviet  view,  be  sovereign  over  the 
rights  of  access  to  West  Berlin.  If  the  West- 
ern Powers  refuse  to  do  business  with  the 
GDR  and  use  force  to  enter  West  Berlin, 
then  the  Soviet  Government  will  use  the  Red 
army  to  blockade  West  Berlin. 

Though  It  would  be  foolish  to  undervalue 
his  determination,  the  threat  is  not  quite  so 
fierce  as  it  sounds.  For  he  most  certainly 
does  not  want  a  military  showdown,  and 
"doing  business  "  with  the  GDR  U  a  flex- 
ible and   not  a  rigid  conception. 

I  have  confined  myself  strictly  to  report- 
ing my  understanding  of  the  Soviet  ix)llcy 
on  Germany.  If  I  may  venture  an  opinion 
of  my  own,  I  would  make  these  points. 

First.  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  not  precipitate 
a  crisis  until  he  has  had  a  chance  to  talk 
face   to   face   with   President   Kennedy 

Second,  he  will  surely  sign  a  separate  peace 
treaty  if  he  cannot  negotiate  a  temporary 
accommodation  which  is  described  under  his 
"second  position." 

Third,  the  crucial  points  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  German  question  Is  re- 
solved by  negotiation  or  goes  to  a  showdown 
are  whether  the  prospect  of  nuclear  arms  for 
Germany  Increases  or  diminishes,  and 
whether  or  not  we  say  that  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin,  to  which  we  are  pledged,  can 
be  maintained  only  by  a  refusal  to  nego- 
tiate about  this  future. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  since  we 
left  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to  London 
whether  I  found  the  whole  Interview  en- 
couraging or  depressing.  I  found  It  sober- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  the  evidence  was 
convincing  that  the  UJS.SJl  Is  not  contem- 
plating war  and  Is  genuinely  concerned  to 
prevent  any  crisis,  be  It  In  Laos,  In  (DJuba,  or 
in  Germany,  from  becoming  uncontrollable. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  a  relentless  deter- 
mination to  foster  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment In   the   underdeveloped   countries. 

This  relentless  determination  springs  from 
an  tmquallfied  faith  in  the  predestined  ac- 
ceptance of  communism  by  the  underde- 
veloped countries.     The  Soviet  Government 
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has    great    confidence    In    Its    own    military 

forces.  But  It  regards  them  not  as  an  In- 
strument of  world  conquest  but  as  the 
guardian  against  American  Interference  with 
the  predestined   world  revolution. 

I  was  sobered  by  all  this  because  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  bluff  in  It. 


I  FREEDOM  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  17,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  speak  in  New  York  City  at  a  rally 
known  as  African  Freedom  Day.  The 
program  was  in  observance  of  African 
freedom  and  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
commemoration  of  African  Freedom  Day 
as  expressed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  Senators  may  recall  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  one 
resolution,  and  the  Senate  passed  a  sec- 
ond resolution,  expressing  the  good  will 
of  the  United  States  of  America  toward 
the  free  nations  of  Africa  in  terms  re- 
lating to  their  independence  and  free- 
dom. The  language  of  the  resolutions 
has  already  been  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  outstanding  program  in  New  York 
City  was  held  at  the  assembly  hall  of 
Hunter  College.  It  was  participated  in 
by  some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
African  countries,  particularly  the  lead- 
ers of  areas  which  are  seeking  to  attain 
their  freedom.  Tom  Mboya.  from  Ken- 
ya, for  example,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
He  is  a  thoroughgoing  democrat.  He  is 
a  liberal.  He  is  a  great  leader  of  his 
people.  His  message  would  be  worth 
the  study  of  every  citizen  of  this  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  a  very 
small  part  in  this  program  and  to  ad- 
dress the  audience  in  a  brief  commemo- 
ration observance.  I  had  an  experience 
at  that  assembly  which  will  always  be  a 
memorable  one  in  my  life.  The  large 
audience  was  composed  of  very  fine  peo- 
ple who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  our  relationships  with  Africa,  espe- 
cially with  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and 
the  colonial  areas  which  are  seeking 
freedom. 

The  newspapers  commented  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  delivering  his  address  was  interrupted 
by  hecklin?.  I  would  be  less  than  can- 
did if  I  did  not  say  that  there  were  per- 
sons in  the  audience  who  saw  fit  to  shout 
such  words  as  "the  Congo."  "Castro," 
"Cuba."  "Lumumba. '  and  other  words 
and  phrases  which  were  not  ascertain- 
able or  not  audible. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  comments  by 
the  press  was  to  the  effect  that  the  audi- 
ence was  made  up  predominantly  of  Ne- 
groes; and  the  indication  in  the  press 
comment  was  that  all  the  fine  people 
there  joined  in  that  demonstration.  I 
should  like  the  record  to  be  clear;  let 
me  read  from  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch: 

The  heckling  from  the  predominantly 
Negro  audience  began  only  moments  after 
Senator  Humphrey  opened  his  address  at 
the  rally  sponsored  Jby  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa.  It  rose  In  tempo  as  the 
Senator  declared,  "The  American  people 
want  all  men  to  win  and  sustain  freedom. 
We  want  all  people  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
tiie  dignity  of  freedom." 


Although  most  of  the  shouts  were  unin- 
telligible, the  word  ,"Cuba"  was  audible  sev- 
eral times.  Senator  Htjmphret  paused  at 
one  point  to  say.  "May  I  say  that  this  Is 
the  fullest  expression  of  freedom — what  we 
hear  here  tonight." 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  o^y  be- 
cause I  think  one  who  reads  the  article 
might  feel  that  the  overwhclminc;  major- 
ity of  the  audience  was  in  disapproval 
of  the  statement  that  "The  American 
people  want  all  men  to  win  and  sustain 
freedom."  However,  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  of  the  audience  was  not  in  dis- 
approval of  that  statement.  Instead,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  that  audicnco 
was  enthusiastically  in  approval  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  and  the  statements  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  convey- 
ing the  greetings  of  our  people  and  ex- 
pressing the  thought  and  the  hope  of 
complete  freedom  and  independence  for 
the  peoples  of  Africa. 

There  were  in  the  audience  a  few  per- 
sons who  are  best  described  as  hecklers. 
Some  persons  of  that  sort  were  at  the 
United  Nations,  the  same  afternoon; 
and  they  heckled  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson. 
More  than  a  thousand  paraded  in  the 
streets  of  Now  York,  and  shouted  in  be- 
half of  Fidel  Castro.  There  arc  extrem- 
ists, and  frequently  they  are  found  in 
audiences  before  which  great  causes  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  social  justice  arc 
supported  and  heralded.  But  extrem- 
ists do  not  represent  the  consensus  or 
the  majority  of  our  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  fact,  these  extremists  represent 
only  their  own  point  of  view. 

I  must  .say  that  I  consider  it  a  high 
compliment  to  have  been  heckled  by 
some  extremists,  some  pro-Castroites. 
some  proleftists,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  when  I  stated  that  "Inde- 
pendence, freedom,  and  anticolonialism 
are  hallmarks  in  our  history."  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  rich  privilege  to  have 
someone  wish  to  heckle  us  when  we  re- 
fer in  those  terms  to  our  history. 

At  one  point  in  the  course  of  my  speech 
I  said: 

We  do  not  want  Just  stability  In  Africa. 
We  want  progress  and  growth  and  achieve- 
ment. Stability  Implies  lack  of  change,  the 
status  quo. 

Freedom  is  born  in  pain.  In  struggle.  In 
sacrifice.     Our  history  reminds  us  of  this. 

The  man  who  a.sks  only  for  stability  In 
Africa  Is  wrong.  Stability  for  Africa  is  re- 
garded by  many  to  mean  continued  hunger, 
sickness,  poverty,  and  illiteracy. 

We  welcome  change  for  Africa  and  her 
peoples.  That  is  why  this  Nation  has 
pledged  to  share  its  resources — and  we  ask 
other  nations  to  share  theirs — to  help  the 
African  people  make  the  economic  and  so- 
cial progress — the  changes  toward  which 
they  strive. 

Mr.  President,  someone  may  wish  to 
shout  down  a  person  who  makes  a  state- 
ment of  that  sort;  but  certainly  it  is  a 
privilege  to  speak  for  freedom;  and  I 
want  this  record  to  show  quit€  plainly 
that  the  struggle  in  our  Nation  between 
the  forces  of  democracy  and  the  forces 
of  reaction,  either  of  the  left  or  of  the 
right,  is  ever  becoming  more  sharply  de- 
fined. On  the  one  hand,  we  see  the 
extremists  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 


We  see  extremists  who  are  filled  with 
hate  and  bitterness — those  who  condemn 
this  country  from  many  street  corners, 
at  almost  every  opportunity,  as  we  seek 
to  extend  the  hand  of  cooperation  and 
fellowship  to  underprivileged  peoples. 
We  see  extremists  who  would  wreck  our 
labor  movement,  who  would  destroy  our 
social  structure,  if  they  had  their  way. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  '.he  Amer- 
ican people  understand  that  the  contest 
between  freedom  and  totalitaiianism  is 
ever  becoming  more  meaningful  and 
more  vehement.  By  that.  I  mean  that 
the  ideological  propaganda  attack  is 
upon  us.  Our  emba.s,sies  are  i toned. 
Americans  are  abu.scd.  The  air  waves 
are  filled  with  the  hate  and  poison  of 
abuse  and  misrepresentation. 

All  I  ask  is  that  we  be  unafraid;  that 
we  stand  our  ground,  state  our  convic- 
tions, and  recognize  the  sins  and  the 
omissions  in  our  national  life;  and  that 
we  point  out  that  democracy  is  dedicated 
to  change,  that  democracy  is  dedicated 
to  new  beginnings,  to  overcoming  trou- 
ble, and  to  finding  a  better  life  for  all 
mankind. 

I  called  upon  those  whom  I  addressed 
at  the  meeting  to  stand  with  us  in  our 
war  against  man's  ancient  enemies;  and 
at  that  time  I  said: 

Hunger,  poverty,  sickness,  and  Illiteracy 
are  the  enemies  .  freedom  and  dignity. 
We  must  Join  together— unite  as  one — to 
overcome  these  ancient  enemies  of  humanity. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  people  of  Africa 
accept  our  w.Ty.s.  our  policies,  or  our  system; 
nor  do  we  consider  neutralism  a  political 
sin.  We,  too,  have  had  in  the  early  years 
of  our  Republic  an  adherence  to  neutrallSin. 
to  noninvolvement.  Read  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address.  Our  hope  Is  that 
the  people  of  Africa  can  work  against  the 
scourge  of  hunger.  Illness  and  Ignorance, 
rather  than  waste  their  energies  and  re- 
sources In  a  cold  war  struggle  that  can 
benefit  neither  them  nor  the  rest  of 
humanity. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr  President, 
at  that  very  point  the  hatemongcrs  be- 
gan; the  extremists  l)egan  to  shout  their 
unintelligible  comments — one  over  here, 
one  over  there,  a  handful  at  most,  but 
always  present,  in  recent  days — to  at- 
tempt to  disrupt  and  to  divert  attention, 
to  attempt  to  capture  a  headline. 

In  connection  with  that  splendid  con- 
ference in  New  York  and  the  thought- 
ful and  thought-provoking  speeches 
made  there  by  great  African  leaders,  let 
me  say  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  tragic 
that  about  the  only  mention  of  it.  of  any 
consequence,  which  appeared  in  the 
press  was  the  one  to  the  effect  that  a 
handful  of  psychopaths  shouted  some 
comments  so  unintellipible  that  the  re- 
porter could  not  even  understand  them 
except  for  the  word  "Cuba."  In  short, 
the  main  press  comment  in  connection 
with  the  conference  was  that  a  few 
hecklerg  interrupted  the  speaker.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  stop  the 
speaker;   they  merely  intenoipted  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  if  America 
is  going  to  tell  its  story  both  to  the 
world  and  to  its  own  citizens,  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  tell  them  about  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  do  in  the  world,  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom,  then,  indeed,  those 
who  write  the  news  should  report  the 
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substance,  not  tne  extravagance.  They 
should  report  the  thinking,  not  merely 
some  expressions  of  passion  and  emo- 
tion. They  should  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  the  leaders  of  countries 
or  peoples  are  asking  the  world  to  under- 
stand, rather  than  indicate  that  public 
meetings  are  but  sessions  at  which  the 
noisy,  the  impolite,  the  intemperate,  or 
the  emotional  can  cause  disturbances 
which  work  their  way  into  page  1  head- 
lines, as  a  result  of  some  emotional  and 
physical  extravagances  and  abuses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  my  remarks  at 
the  meeting  on  African  Freedom  Day  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJec*ion,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  or  Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey,    African    Freedom    Day,    New 

York.  NY.  April  17,  1961 

I  am  grateful  that  you  have  allowed  me 
to  Join  with  you  for  this  African  Freedom 
Day  program.  I  am  honored  to  share  this 
platform  with  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  several  new  African  nations.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  observance — and  others 
like  it — will  serve  to  remind  the  American 
people  of  the  yearning  and  struggle  of  the 
people  of  Africa  for  freedom.  Independence, 
freedom,  and  antlcolonlallEm  are  hallmarks 
In  our  history. 

We  need  to  know — constantly  and  more 
deeply— that  the  people  of  Africa  today 
struggle  toward  a  life  for  which  Americans 
have  fought  and  died— a  life  of  individual 
dignity,  national  Independence,  and  political 
freedom  which  we  have  won,  and  our  fight 
continues  as  we  here  In  America  strike  down 
the  walls  of  segregation  and  discrimination. 

But  it  was  many  years  ago  that  we  won 
freedom  for  our  people  and  our  lands.  We 
must  regain  a  sense  of  excitement  about  It. 
Freedom  must  be  for  us  what  It  Is  to  the 
people  of  Africa  today — an  exciting,  dy- 
namic, vital,  precious.  Imperative  condition 
of  life  and  right  of  every  man 

If  I  could  make  Just  one  request  of  my 
countrymen  relating  to  their  attitudes  to- 
ward Africa,  it  would  be  this:  Let  us  dismiss 
from  our  minds  any  attitude  of  authority 
or  Influence  of  superiority.  Let  us.  above 
all.  approach  the  people,  the  governments, 
and  the  nations  of  Africa  as  equals — part- 
ners, friends,  and  neighbors. 

And  I  go  even  further.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  Nation  would  do  well  to  approach 
the  vibrant  and  noble  struggle  of  the  African 
people  with  a  touch  of  humility. 

This  I  know:  The  American  people  want 
all  men  to  win  and  sustain  freedom.  We 
want  the  people  of  Africa  to  live,  work,  and 
prosper  under  full  freedom  We  want  the 
people  of  Africa  to  achieve  and  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  freedom. 

We  know  that  there  can  be  no  human 
and  Individual  dignity  where  men  are  beaten 
down  by  the  burdens  of  hunger  or  bound 
by  the  chains  of  squalor. 

We  know  also  that  there  can  be  no  free- 
dom where  there  Is  no  right  to  choose." 
Freedom  Is  not  passive;  It  is  not  merely  an 
absence  of  restraint.  Freedom  Is  a  positive, 
dynamic  force — the  opportunity  to  freely 
choose.    Yes.  to  accept  or  reject. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Africa  must 
be  given  a  chance  for  freedom  of  choice, 
the  opportunity  to  plan  and  achieve  the  cul- 
tural, political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  do  not  want  Just  stability  In  Africa. 
We  want  progress  and  growth  and  achieve- 
ment. "Stability"  implies  lack  of  change, 
the  status  quo. 


Freedom  is  born  In  pain,  in  struggle,  in 
sacrifice.     Our  history  reminds  us  of  this. 

The  man  who  asks  only  for  stability  in 
Africa  is  wrong.  Stability  for  Africa  is  re- 
garded by  many  to  mean  continued  hunger, 
sickness,  poverty,  and  illiteracy. 

We  welcome  change  for  Africa  and  her 
peoples.  That  is  why  this  Nation  has  pledged 
to  share  its  resources — and  we  ask  other  na- 
tions to  share  theirs — to  help  the  African 
people  make  the  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress— the  changes  toward  which  they  strive. 

We 'In  America  do  not  seek  to  dominate. 
We  do  not  seek  to  control.  We  do  not  seek 
to  tell  Africans  how  to  live  or  how  to  work 
or  how  to  govern.  We  want  only  to  share 
what  we  know  and  what  we  have,  so  that 
our  African  neighbors  may  build  and  grow 
as  they  choose. 

Hunger,  poverty,  sickness,  and  illiteracy 
are  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  dignity. 
We  must  Join  together — unite  as  one  to 
overcome  these  ancient  enemies  of 
humanity. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  people  of  Africa 
accept  our  ways,  our  policies,  or  our  system; 
nor  do  we  consider  neutralism  a  political 
sin.  We,  too.  have  had  In  the  early  years 
oi  our  Republic  an  adherence  to  neutral- 
Ism — to  noninvolvement.  Read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  Our  hope 
is  that  the  people  of  -Africa  can  work  against 
the  scourge  of  hunger.  Illness,  and  ignorance 
rather  than  waste  their  energies  and  re- 
sources in  a  cold  war  struggle  that  can  bene- 
fit neither  them  nor  the  rest  of  humanity. 

There  may  be  forces  In  the  world  today 
which  are  afraid  to  leave  Africans  free  to 
develop,  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government,  free  to  build  their  own  social 
and  economic  systems.  We  Americans  are 
not  afraid.  We  are  confident  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa  will  choose  liberty  and  democ- 
racy—  If  they  have  the  opportunity  for 
choice.  Yes,  we  believe  that  Africans  want 
freedom  from  htinger.  disease.  Ignorance, 
and  Illiteracy.     We  are  ready  to  help. 

That  is  why  we  wish  to  offer  education, 
not  domination.  That  is  why  we  wish  to 
offer  food,  not  force.  That  is  why  we  wish 
to  offer  help,  and  not  harassment. 

We  offer  the  hand  of  friendship.  We  hope 
It  will  be  accepted.  We  say:  "Stand,  and 
walk  proudly.  Walk  to  freedom  and  dig- 
nity." Look  to  the  future;  waste  not  our 
energy  and  emotion  on  the  sins  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  ap- 
pear; and  we  in  this  Nation,  regardless 
of  any  interruptions,  regardless  of  the 
attempts  of  those  who  would  try  to  stop 
the  onward  march  of  freedom,  will  con- 
tinue in  our  efforts,  and  we  will  not 
be  diverted  from  our  task.  We  are 
unafraid.  As  I  said  to  some  at  the 
meeting,  we  welcome  the  contest;  we 
welcome  the  fray;  we  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  pit  ourselves,  to  put  our- 
selves not  only  against  the  problems  of 
the  day,  but  against  those  who  create 
the  problems  of  the  day. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  previ- 
ously made,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
April  20,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  19,  1961: 

U.S.  ArroRhfEY 
William  T.  Thurman,  of  UUh.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  A    Pratt  Kesler. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  m»tfn- 
bers  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights: 
Krwln  H.  Grlswold,  of  Massachusetts. 
Spottswood  W.   Robinson  III,   of  the  Dis- 
trict o!  Columbia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate,  April  19,  1961: 

Governor  of  Guam 

William  P.  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  be  Governor 
of  Guam  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Philip  Elman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  7   years  from  Sept.  26.   1956. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Joel  14:  1:  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
right  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them. 

Almighty  God.  grant  that  during  this 
day  we  may  be  courageous  and  zealous 
in  seeking  to  find  the  right  ways  and 
means  of  solving  the  f>erplexing  prob- 
lems lest  human  life  end  in  delusion  and 
disaster. 

Show  us  how  we  may  make  further 
advances  and  participate  more  help- 
fully in  the  sublime  adventure  of  leading 
mankind  away  from  the  devastating 
spirit  of  hatred  into  the  spirit  of  love. 

Deliver  us  from  all  cold  and  com- 
placent tempers  of  mind  toward  those 
members  of  the  human  family  who  are 
held  in  hard  places  by  the  clutch  of  cir- 
cumstance and  unable  to  carry  their 
heavy  burdens. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
our  chosen  representatives  with  a  pa- 
tient and  persevering  faith  as  they  con- 
front duties  and  demands  which  only 
the  range  and  reach  of  Thy  divine  wis- 
dom and  grace  can  help  Ihem  meet  and 
master. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  alone  can  draw  humanity 
away  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  into 
the  orbit  of  peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
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House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title; 

H  R  3189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank  of 

ue  from  obligations  of  the  United  States. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested; 

S  265    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulam; 

S  452  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  V. 
Lohry; 

S  865  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wieslawa 
Barbara  Krzak: 

S  1064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Plsar:  and 

S.  1217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Purlflca- 
clon  Slat. 


POST  OFFICE  AND  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDING.  MACON.  GA. 

I  The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 

April   18.   1961. 
Hon.  Sam  RATBtniN. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Capitol,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  on  April  18.  1961,  a  prospectus  for 
the  following  public  building  project  which 
was  transmitted  to  this  committee  from  the 
General  Services  Administration;  Macon. 
Oa..  Post  Office  and  Federal  OfHce  Building. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Buckley. 
Member    of   Congress.    Chairman.    Com- 
mittee on  Public  Workt. 


THE        SECOND        INTER-AMERICAN 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond inter-American  music  festival  will 
take  place  here  in  Washington  April  22 
through  30.  This  promises  lo  be  a  cul- 
tural event  of  historic  significance  at  a 
time  when  all  nations  of  the  Western 
Hcmi.=:phere  are  embarking  upon  a  new 
period  of  vigoi;ous  effort  in  working  out 
our  mutual  problems  politically,  socially, 
and  economically. 

During  the  9-day  fe.stival  period.  24 
world  premieres  will  be  played;  5  major 
orchestras  and  3  chamber-music  groups 
from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Latin  America  will  gather  for  the  first 
time  in  one  city.  From  Canada  to  south- 
ern Chile,  13  nations  are  working  to- 
gether under  the  organization  of  the 
Inter-American  Music  Council  and  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Although  financed  primarily  by  cultural 
organizations  in  these  countries,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  business  firms  have 
al.so  had  a  .share  in  the  festival's  organi- 
zation. Once  again  this  illustrates  the 
powerful  partnership  between  commerce 
and  culture. 


This  enormous  undertaking  has  been 
organized  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
one  of  the  Americas'  leading  conductors, 
Guillermo  Espinosa.  music  director  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Inter-American  Music  Festival  is 
another  means  of  strengthening  the  ties 
that  bind  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  I  am  certain  these  fes- 
tival concerts  will  be  attended  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


OMNIBUS  JUDGESHIP  BILL 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  253  and  a-sk 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Co.mmittee 
of  tho  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  912) 
to  provide  for  tho  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shtJl 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  e.xceed  two  hours,  to  be  equ.iUy  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  in 
the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. shiiJl  be  considered  under  the 
flve-ininute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  ti;e 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  member  may  demind 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  pass.ige  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  Instructions, 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No. 
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Bailey 

Gialmo 

Powell 

Barrett 

Grant 

Roberts 

Boykin 

Gray 

St.  Germain 

Bradeinas 

Griffin 

Shelley 

Davis. 

Hoiifield 

Slack 

James  C. 

Macdonald 

Tollefson 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Mason 

Utt 

Dawson 

Morse 

Gathlngs 

Moulder 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  406 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RESIGNATION  PROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Apeil  11,  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  RATBtniK. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Due  to  an  unfortunate 
conflict  which  I  am  unable  to  resolve.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  visit  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  1961 
visit  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 

I  therefore  very  reluctantly  tender  by  res- 
ignation  as  a   member   of   the  U.S.  Military 
Academv  Board  of  Visitors. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Raper  Jonas. 

The    SPEAKER     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY  ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  .States  Code  4355' a> . 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  on  the  part  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Minshall. 


mCREASES  IN  COMPENSATION 
GRANTED  TO  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
GOVERNMENT   PRINTING   OFFICE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Past  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  919)  to  revi.se  the  effective 
dates  of  certain  increases  in  compensa- 
tion granted  to  employees  of  the  Gtovern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  bill  be  re-referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration. 

The  rPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMNIBUS  JUDGESHIP  BILL 

Mr  THORNBERRY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  reading  of  this  res- 
olution indicates,  it  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  S.  912  known  as  the 
omnibus  judgeship  bill.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  making  in  order  the 
substitute  committee  amendment  as  an 
original  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  when  it  came 
over  from  the  other  body,  provided  for 
73  additional  judres.  The  Judicial 
Conference  recommended  69  additional 
judges.  As  amended  by  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  It  provides  for 
70  additional  judges. 

To  give  the  legislative  background,  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
in  the  last  Congress  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence recommended  54  additional  judges. 
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and  the  committee  in  H.R.  12252  rec- 
ommended 35  additional  judges.  A  rule 
was  granted  on  that  bill  on  June  22, 
1960.  but  that  bill  was  not  considered 
before  adjournment  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  Judicial  Conference, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  a  num- 
ber of  State  and  local  associations  of 
the  States,  and  local  organizations  have 
recommended  additional  judgeships. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Paul  Carrington,  president  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  in  which  he  urges 
enactment   of   this   legislation: 

I  feel  confident  that  you  will  help  us  in 
every  way  that  you  can  to  achieve  greatly 
needed  legislation,  the  consideration  of 
which  Is  about  to  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  this  connection.  I 
present  to  you  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  bo.-\rd  of 
directors  and  by  the  officers  who  are  ex- 
offlclo  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  urging  enactment  of 
legislation  such  as  has  been  approved  in  the 
Senate  providing  lor  additional  Federal 
Judgeships  for  Texas,  Increasing  the  number 
of  Judgeships  for  the  western  district  to 
three;  increasing  the  number  of  Judgeships 
for  the  southern  district  to  five;  and  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  Judgeships  for  the  north- 
ern district  to  five. 

As  of  course  you  know,  the  14.000  lawyers 
of  Texas  elect  their  officers  and  directors  by 
ballot.  A  director  for  each  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  in  our  State  Is  so  elected 
by  the  lawyers  of  that  district.  The  officers 
are  elected  by  statewide  ballot.  For  such 
a  group  so  elected,  representing  all  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  State,  to  agree  upon  the 
enclosed  resolution  unanimously,  clearly 
shows.  It  seems  to  me.  that  the  needs  of 
our  respective  Federal  Judicial  districts  In 
this  State  for  additional  Judgeships  are  rec- 
ognized generally  by  all  of  the  l.iwycrs  of 
this   State. 

Accordingly,  we  stronply  urge  that  you 
help  us  in  every  way  that  you  can  to  achieve 
thla  greatly  needed  legislation. 

Paul  Carrington. 

I  also  submit  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Bar 
of  Texas  in  support  of  this  legislation: 

Whereas  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  stands 
firm  in  the  belief  that  the  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient administration  of  Justice  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  Is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  our  system  of 
government  and  Is  a  basic  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State 
Bar  of  Texas  is  keenly  aware  of  the  heavy 
caseload,  the  involved  and  time-consuming 
nature  of  much  of  the  pending  litigation, 
and  the  distant  points  at  which  such  litiga- 
tion Is  tried  or  otherwise  disposed  of  In  the 
northern,  southern,  and  western  districts  of 
Texas,  all  of  which  circumstances  place  upon 
the  present  Judges  of  said  districts  most 
burdensome  tasks  from  which  not  only  they 
but  the  litigants  and  public  generally  must 
necessarily  suffer;   and 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  northern, 
southern,  and  western  districts  of  Texas  con- 
tinues to  Increase  at  an  exceedingly  rapid 
rate  with  corresponding  Increases  In  busi- 
ness, commerce,  and  Industry,  which  of 
necessity  generates  more  and  more  litigation 
of  a  more  and  more  complex  nature;  and 

Whereas  the  situation  In  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Texas  Is  particularly  acute  for  the 
reason    that    said    district,    composing    100 


counties  with  an  area  of  92.955  square  miles 
and  with  a  population  In  excess  of  3  million, 
Is  presided  over  by  only  3  Judges  who  hold 
court  regularly  In  7  different  cities — namely, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth.  Amarlllo,  Lubbock,  Abi- 
lene. Wichita  Falls,  and  San  Angelo;  and 

Whereas  said  northern  district  of  Texas 
has  been  served  by  only  3  Judges  since  1922, 
when  the  population  of  said  district  was 
only  502,781;   and 

Whereas  the  caseload  per  Judge  in  the 
northern  district  of  Texas  far  exceeds  the 
national  aver.-'ge  and  many  cf  such  cases  In- 
volve complex  Issues  requiring  lengthy  and 
difficult  trlnls  and  the  volume  of  such  cases 
Is  steadily  Increasing;  and 

waiereas  the  Fifth  Circuit  Judicial  Coun- 
cil has  taken  note  of  the  acute  condition  and 
particular  needs  of  the  northern  district  of 
Tex.is.  as  well  as  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  southern  and  western  districts  of 
Texas,  and  as  a  consequence  has  recom- 
mended that  two  additional  Judgeships  be 
created  for  the  northern  and  one  additional 
Judgeship  each  for  the  southern  and  western 
districts  of  Texns;    and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Texas  is  familiar  with  condi- 
tions affecting  the  due  administration  of 
Justice  In  the  northern,  southern,  and  west- 
ern districts  of  Texas  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  there  18  an  urgent,  present  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  two  additional  judgpfhlps 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  and  one 
additional  Ji:dgeship  for  each  of  the  south- 
ern and  western  districts  of  Texas:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas  In  regular  session  at 
Waco.  Ttx  ,  unanimously  express  its  firm  and 
studied  conviction  that  there  Is  an  urgent, 
pipsrnt  need  for  two  additional  Judgeships 
in  the  northern  district  of  Texas  and  one 
additional  Judgeship  eaeh  for  the  southern 
and  western  districts  of  Texas;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Texas,  be  advised  of  this  action  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  that  they,  and 
each  of  them,  be  respectfully  urged  to  con- 
sider favorably  and  to  support  actively  leg- 
islation In  the  present  Congress  creating  the 
additional  Judgeships  herein  requested;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  incumbent  Judges  of 
the  northern,  southern  and  western  districts 
of  Texas  be  commended  for  their  untiring 
efforts  In  attempting  to  meet  and  surmount 
the  ever  Increasing  burden  of  litigation  In 
their  districts. 

The  existence  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional judgeships  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  Federal  courts,  both  dis- 
trict and  appellate,  has  been  amply 
proven  and  documented  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Coiu-ts.  The  existence  of  the 
problem  of  court  congestion  and  the  con- 
sequent delay  in  the  disposition  of  cases 
causes  serious  hardship  to  the  litigants. 
and  it  places  heavy  burdens  on  the 
judges,  so  serious  in  nature  as  to  impede 
the  efficient  performance  of  judicial 
functions. 

In  spite  of  numerous  efforts  and  var- 
ious methods  to  solve  the  problem  of 
court  congestion,  the  need  for  the  new 
judgeships  has  mounted.  Additional 
judicial  manp>ower  must  be  furnished  if 
this  condition  is  to  be  curtailed  and 
eventually  eliminated.  Since  1941.  the 
number  of  Federal  judgeships  has  in- 


creased by  only  26  percent.  Between 
1945  and  1954,  Congress  created  57  new 
judgeships,  the  last  increase  being  au- 
thorized in  the  83d  Congress,  at  which 
time  30  new  permanent  judgeships  were 
created  as  well  as  3  temF>orary  judge- 
ships. During  the  last  5  years  3  judicial 
positions  were  lost  as  the  result  of  the 
expiration  of  judgeships  created  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  House 
consider  this  bill,  and  I  recommend  that 
the  rule  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Thornberry],  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  very 
ably  and  very  well  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  granting  of  the  rule,  because 
I  feel  that  we  all  realize  and  all  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  for  some  increase  in 
the  Federal  judiciary  to  handle  the  back- 
log of  cases  which  now  exist  in  many 
Federal  courts  of  this  land. 

Some  of  us,  of  course,  may  have  some 
opinions  of  our  own  as  to  why  there  is 
so  much  litigation  pending  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  perhaps  I  might  express 
my  own  view  on  that  matter  by  saying 
it  is  because  the  Federal  Government 
now  has  its  nose  in  every  human  activity 
of  every  individual  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Now  you  liave  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
courts  for  relief,  rather  than  to  the  State 
courts  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  the  old 
days  before  we  began  to  regiment  and 
direct  and  control  all  human  activities 
from  the  Central  Government  here  in 
Washington. 

However,  this  entire  legislation  which 
comes  before  us  today  brings  up  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  questions:  some  I  think 
may  be  worthy  of  discussion  here,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  those  matters  at  this  time. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Senate  b'll 
which  is  now  before  us  in  an  amend-^d 
form  is  an  original  bill  under  this  rule  - 
and  which,  by  the  way,  will  permit  the 
offer  of  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  en 
amendment,  and  I  understand  that  such 
a  substitute  may  be  offered  by  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House — as  passed  by  the 
other  body  provided  for  73  judges.  It 
was  passed  and  approved  by  the  other 
body  without  any  hearings  of  any  kind 
what-^oever.  No  legislative  committee 
hearings  w-ere  had  on  the  measure;  no 
opportunity  given  for  anyom  to  testify 
or  to  give  their  views  or  their  opinions 
thereon.  I  think  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  note  also  that  after  the  bill  reached 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  additional 
judgeships  were  quickly  added  to  the 
bill. 

I  think  that  we  should  go  further  back 
into  the  history  of  this  legislation  and 
remember  that  we  had  two  bills  before 
the  House  in  recent  years  to  increase  the 
number  of  Federal  judges;  both  of  these 
bills  were  requested  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  last  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced for  this  purpose  provided  for  35 
additional    Federal    judgeships    to    be 
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created  That  was  contained  in  H.R. 
6159  of  the  86th  Congress,  introduced  on 
April  8  of  1959. 

Then  early  in  January  of  1960  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
brought  out  a  clean  bill.  H.R.  12552. 
which  was  finally  reported  favorably  on 
June  15.  1960.  as  I  understand  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  That  bill  also  provided 
for  the  creation  of  35  new  Federal  judge- 
ships. In  other  words,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  considered  this  type  of 
legislation  to  create  new  Federal  judge- 
ships from  the  8th  of  April  1959  until 
the  15th  of  June  1960,  which  is.  of  course, 
a  little  over  14  months. 

Then,  on  the  16th  of  June  a  request 
was  received  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  that  much  cussed  and  discussed 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Rules,  held 
hearings  on  the  measure  on  June  22. 
1960;  this  bill  that  was  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  a 
unanimous  vote  to  create  35  new  judge- 
ships, as  had  been  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  On  the  same  day, 
June  22,  the  Rules  Committee  granted 
a  rule  making  in  order  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  H  R.  12552  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, to  create  35  Federal  judgeships,  all 
on  the  unanimous  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  this  House 
that  such  additional  judges  were  badly 
needed  because  of  congestion  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  In  other  words,  a  situation 
existed  where  American  citizens  could 
not  get  litigation  to  trial,  and  even 
widows  and  orphans  could  not  get  their 
cases  adjudicated  because  of  a  shortage 
of  judges. 

Then,   for   some   strange   or   peculiar 
reason,  that  legislation  was  never  sched- 
uled for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.    I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say  what 
individual,    what    gi-oup   of   individuals, 
what  sinister  or  any  other  kind  of  influ- 
ence, brought  about  the  delay  in  the  con- 
sideration of  that  measure.    But  it  does 
seem  rather  peculiar,  does  it  not,  that 
after    the    great    House    Committee    on 
Rules,  which  has  been  accused  time  after 
time — and  falsely  I  say — of  refusing  to 
permit  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wc«-k  its  will  on  legislation,  had  reported 
this  measure,  sent  it  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  unanimously,  after  the  legislative 
committee,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, had  reported  it  favorably  by  unani- 
mous   vote,    somehow   or   other.    House 
consideration  of  this  important  bill  was 
blocked  and  no  opportunity  was  given  to 
the  House  to  work  its  will  on  that  bill. 
■<As  I  recall  at  that  time  the  President 
offered,  if  that  bill  were  enacted  into  law. 
to  agree  to  appoint  these  new  judges  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  with  an  equal  division 
between  the  two  great  political  parties. 
No,   somehow  or  other  the  House  of 
Representatives   was    not    permitted    to 
work  its  will  some  fev  months  ago.  less 
than  a  year  ago.     Yet  within  6  months' 
time  we  were  hearing  all  sorts  of  stories, 
being  put  out  all  over  the  country,  all 
sorts   of   statements,   some   being   made 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  that  the 
great  Committee  on  Rules  of  this  body 
was  blocking  consideration  of  legislation, 
and  refusing  to  give  the  membership  of 


this  House  the  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  important  bills  of  this  type. 

That  brings  up  another  question  I 
would  like  to  discuss  at  this  moment,  in 
view  of  the  action  which  took  place  in 
the  other  body  wherein  a  judiciary  bill 
was  reported  without  any  legislative 
hearings  whatsoever,  where  the  number 
of  judges  carried  in  the  bill  was  in- 
creased substantially  above  that  even 
requested  by  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Why  was  it  that  our  House  Judiciary 
Committee  less  than  a  year  ago.  about 
3  or  9  months  ago.  unanimously  found 
there  was  a  need  for  only  35  judges':* 
And  now  9  months  later  they  come 
in  and  find  that  there  is  a  need  for  70 
judges. 

Just  look  at  the  record  for  a  moment. 
I  made  some  inquiry  of  my  great  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  He  is  a  most  able  and  co- 
operative individual,  and  I  have  always 
found  him  fair,  I  have  always  found  him 
frank  in  his  expressions.  In  the  Rules 
Committee  I  directed  a  question  to  him, 
and  said  he  had  been  quoted  as  saying: 
We  gambled  on  this  Judiciary  bill  and  we 
won.  We  gambled  on  the  results  of  the 
election  and  now  we  will  name  the  judges. 

The  gentleman  in  his  frank,  honest, 
and  honorable  way  replied  to  me  that 
he  was  a  realist  in  politics,  that  he  was 
practical  in  his  political  thinking  and  his 
political  activities.  I  certainly  accept 
his  word  for  it.  I  think  he  is  a  realist. 
I  think  he  is  a  practical  politician.  That 
may  be  the  answer  to  this  question  that 
has  existed  in  my  mind  and  the  minds 
of  many  other  pe(tf)le  as  to  why  we  should 
need  only  35  additional  Federal  judges 
then,  yet  we  have  seen  this  need  in- 
creased suddenly,  in  a  few  months,  from 
35  judges  to  70  judges  by  this  bill.  Yes. 
someone  gambled  and  someone  won — 
perhaps. 

And  there  is  another  question  I  think 
we  should  discuss  for  a  moment.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  judges.  We  all  agree  on 
that.  We  are  going  to  try  to  do  what 
is  right  and  proper  about  it.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler  1 .  testifying 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  there  were 
then  19  Federal  judgeships  vacant.  Some 
of  us  cannot  help  but  wonder  why.  when 
we  have  the  great  need  for  Federal 
judges  existing,  as  we  all  know  it  does 
exist,  none  of  these  appointments  has 
already  been  made.  Why  has  not  some 
action  been  taken  to  help  break  this  log- 
jam in  the  Federal  courts  by  at  least 
filling  the  19  vacancies  which  then  ex- 
isted, and  perhaps  mfore  exist  today? 

Then  another  question  that  has  arisen 
we  ought  to  study  and  think  about  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  is  that 
over  in  the  other  body  a  study  was  made, 
and  a  report  made  that  on  December  31 
1960.  there  were  74  Federal  judges  then 
eligible  for  retirement. 

Some  cf  these  judges,  believe  it  or 
not.  not  one,  not  two,  but  several  were 
past  90  years  of  age.  Some  of  these 
judges  have  served  little  time  on  the 
bench. 

Just  a  day  or  two  ago.  in  discussing 
this   bill   ^ith   one   of   the   outstanding 


Members  of  this  House,  this  Member 
told  me  of  the  situation  in  his  own  State. 
He  advised  that  a  Federal  judge  whom 
he  knew  very  well,  and  who  is  a  very 
able  man,  had  just  returned  from  a 
rather  long  Mediterranean  cruise.  Now. 
I  understand  that  the  Federal  courts  are 
not  in  recess  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
There  are  many  of  us,  perhaps,  who 
would  like  to  take  a  Mediterranean 
cruise.  I  hope  tliis  judge  did  not  have 
to  take  this  trip  for  his  health.  Accord- 
int;  to  my  informant,  this  judge  seemed 
to  be  in  splendid  health;  at  least  he  was 
when  he  returned  from  his  Mediter- 
ranean cruise.  But  I  am  wondering  if 
we  should  not  do  a  little  thinking  and. 
perhaps,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary should  do  a  little  investigating,  to 
be  sure  that  while  we  get  every  new 
Federal  judge  we  need  in  order  to  clear 
up  these  Federal  dockets  that  are  so 
overcrowded,  we  aloO  see  to  it  that  the 
Federal  judgeships  and  positions  now 
available  through  vacancies  are  filled, 
and  that  the  committee  ascertain  that 
the  Federal  judses  who  are  available  for 
service  do  serve  at  least  40  hours  a  week. 
I  do  not  believe  that  will  hurt  anyone. 
If  necessary,  we  can  transfer  judges 
from  district  to  di.strict.  to  lighten  the 
ca.seload  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  can  .suggest  and 
prevail   upon  some  of   tho.se  who  have 
reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  90  or  more 
that,  if  they  are  unable  to  work  a  full 
schedule     of     time,     they     take     their 
retirement      benefits.       These      benefits 
amount  to  exactly  the  same  salary  they 
are  receiving  now.  and  this  action  will 
permit  the  President  to  appoint  someone 
to  take  their  place  who  may  be  more 
active  and  more  able  to  carry  a  heavier 
workload.     I   propound   these  questions 
because.  I  believe,  they  are  of  interest  to 
you;  and  because  I  feel  they  are  ques- 
tions we  should  have  answered      I  still 
hope  someone  finds  out  just  what  indi- 
viduals  or    groups   of    individuals    pre- 
vented the  House  from  working  its  will 
on    the    legislation    which    was    unani- 
mously reported  last  June  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  which  action  also 
blocked  the  consideration  of  that  legis- 
lation, and  then  later  on  permitted  the 
poor   old   Committee   on   Rules  of   this 
Hoase  to  be  lambasted  all  over  the  land, 
under  the  charge— and  the  false  charge. 
I  say — that  our  committee  blocked  con- 
sideration of  legislation  by  this  House, 
and  prevented  the  House  from  working 
its  will.    Here  is  another  perfect  example 
of  that  which  I  have  spoken  of  before — 
that,   after   all,   the   House   can   always 
work  its  will  so  far  as  getting  bills  to  the 
floor  is  concerned.     It  does  appjear  for 
some  strange  reason  that  once  you  get  a 
bill  reported  out  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee and  through  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  it  often  becomes  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  get  it  up  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.     So  I  have  brought 
these  questions  and  these  matters  both 
for  your  enlightenment  and  in  the  hope 
that  perhaps  we  may  find  some  solu- 
tion to  this  problem;  and  that  a  few  of 
the  people  who  have  continuously  talked 
so   much   about   the   House  Committee 
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on    Rules    preventing    this    body    from 
working  its  will  may  quiet  down  a  bit 
"  from  now  on. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  the 
gentleman  inquire  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  to  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil as  to  the  number  of  judgeships  which 
should  be  created? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  and  I  think  he 
said  69.  And  he  further  told  us  that 
w  hile  he  was  always  glad  to  have  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Judicial  Council, 
that  neither  his  committee  nor  the  Con- 
gress was  obligated  in  any  way  to  follow 
those  recommendations. 

Let  me  go  further  and  say.  first.  I  can 
understand  why  so  very  many  people  are 
interested  in  having  as  many  Federal 
Judges  as  possible,  and  sometimes  per- 
haps some  individuals  and  organizations 
are  a  little  overzealous  in  their  demands 
in  the  belief  that  Congress  will  whittle 
them  down. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman recognizes  that  the  Judicial 
Council  is  compo.'^ed  of  Federal  judges 
who  have  this  problem  to  deal  with,  the 
problem  of  getting  justice  done. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes.  But  I  also  realize 
fully  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  American  Bar  Association  are  made 
up  of  lawyers.     I  realize  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  the 
gentleman  recognizes  that  justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  by  asking  him  a  ques- 
tion: Will  you  please  explain  to  the 
House  why  the  judges  bill  was  never 
called  up  by  your  committee  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  year  for  action,  even 
though  a  rule  making  it  an  order  had 
been  reported  out?  Go  ahead  and  ex- 
plain that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
in  response  to  the  gentleman's  question 
that  as  far  as  I,  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  am  concerned.  I  did 
everything  I  could  to  bring  it  out.  If 
the  gentleman  wants  an  explanation, 
even  if  we  had  passed  it  the  nominees 
could  not  have  been  investigated  and 
their  eligibility  been  determined  and 
they  be  confirmed  before  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Then  why  did  you  not 
report  the  bill  out  earlier?  You  could 
have  reported  it  out  15  or  18  months 
earlier. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Was  not 
the  gentleman  a  moment  ago  criticizing 
the  other  body  for  not  holding  hearings? 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  hearings  we 
had? 

Mr.  BROWN.  You  could  certainly 
have  done  so  within  16  or  18  months. 

I  cannot  yield  further.  Mr.  Speaker, 
except  to  say  that  the  gentleman  is  again 
proving  he  is  a  good  lawyer,  but  he  has 
a  bad  case.  He  has  made  the  best  ex- 
planation he  can  for  the  benefit  of  the 
jury,  but  he  has  not  convinced  me. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Thank 
you.  Thank  you.  I  trust  that  will  in- 
crease my  fee. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rorida 
I  Mr.  Cramer],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
have  been  concerned  in  the  past  and 
have  openly  expressed  myself  on  the 
floor  of  this  great  body  concerning  the 
matter  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  just 
brought  up,  this  bill  before  us  request- 
ing additional  judgeships  and  during  the 
last  4  years  I  have  introduced  bills  my- 
self for  this  purpose.  I  am  glad  to  see 
a  bill  on  the  floor  to  provide  more  judge- 
ships although  it  api>ears  obvious,  now, 
why  the  legislation  was  sidetracked  under 
Eisenhower.  They  are  still  needed,  and  if 
this  bill  is  passed  at  least  some  relief  is 
going  to  be  granted,  and  the  judges  for 
the  State  of  Florida  are  included  in  the 
group.  I  have  some  reservations  about 
the  total  number  in  this  bill,  however. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have,  I  think,  a 
specific  example  of  the  New  Frontier  and 
its  attitude  about  the  record  of  the 
preceding  administration  which  is  the 
present  subject  I  want  to  discuss.  It 
might  be  entitled  "The  Alteration  of 
History";  it  might  be  entitled  "The  Dese- 
cration of  the  Record";  it  might  be  en- 
titled "The  Purge  of  the  Plaques."  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  disturbed  Demo- 
crat in  my  district.  Mrs.  Harry  McCreary 
of  Tarpon  Springs.  Since  1930  the  peo- 
ple of  Tarpon  Springs  have  been  trying 
to  pet  a  new  post  office.  The  old  post 
office  was  set  way  back  at  the  end  of  a 
dark  street.  Finally,  after  5  or  6  years 
of  negotiating  one  was  built,  and  we  now 
have  a  beautiful  new  post  office  building 
in  this  small  community.  It  makes  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  Government  felt 
not  only  in  this  community  but  in  the 
entire  surrounding  area. 

This  building  was  built  last  year,  and  I 
received  this  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  sent  to  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  and  a  petition  from  Mrs.  McCreary, 
which  I  quote: 

April  15.  1961. 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Cramer. 
Representative  from  Florida, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer:  From  the  enclosed  copy 
of  letters  written  April  7,  you  will  note  that 
some  of  us  Democrats  "did  what  we  could," 
apparently  to  no  avail,  except  that  it  pro- 
vided a  medium  for  us  to  let  off  steam. 
Sorry. 

We   are   truly   grateful   for    the    fine    new 
post  office  we  now  have  In  Tarpon  Springs, 
and  we  give  you  much  credit. 
Sincerely, 

Pearle  S.  McCreary. 

There  was  enclosed  copy  of  a  petition 
to  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  signed  by 
Democrats  who  are  irate  and  concerned 
about  this  desecration  of  the  record.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  was  sent  to  me.  This 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  plaque  bearing  the  name  of  Elsen- 
hower as  President,  which  had  been  placed 


In  our  new  post  office  building,  built  In  the 
closing  months  of  1960,  but  not  occupied 
untU  January  19,  1961  (1  day  before  the  in- 
augxiratlon  of  President  Kennedy),  had  sud- 
denly been  replaced  by  a  plaque  bearing  the 
name  of  Kenn<-dy  as  President. 

Many  citizens  of  Tarpon  Springs  are  justly 
Incensed  over  this  switch.  This  post  office 
haa  been  overdue  in  our  town  for  20  to  25 
years,  and  not  a  Democrat  ever  made  a  move 
to  obtain  for  us  what  other  towns  of  com- 
parable size — and  even  smaller— all  around 
us  here  In  Florida  were  getting.  Not  untU 
we  had  a  Republican  administration,  and 
Pinellas  County  a  Republican  Congressman 
I  Mr.  Cramer),  was  any  effort  made  to  give 
us  this  much  needed  and  deserved  post  office 
building. 

FOR    SHAME,    democrats 

We,  the  undersigned  Democrats,  hang  our 
heads  In  embarrassment  at  this  usurpation 
of  credit  by  our  party.  Let  us  bring  down 
the  Kennedy  plaque  and  put  back  the  EUsen- 
howcr  plaque  before  next  Saturday.  April  15. 
and  not  permit  this  beautiful  post  office  to 
be  dedicated  under  false  colors. 

This  petition  has  been  signed  by  11 
Democrats  in  the  community  of  Tarpon 
Springs. 

The  new  plaque  has  been  enlarged  a 
little  bit  with  President  Kennedy's  name, 
and  they  have  added  a  new  name  of  the 
DejyUty  Postmaster  General. 

Followin-  the  dedication  I  tried  to  find 
the  discarded  plaque  and  I  found  it 
finnlly  in  the  bottom  of  a  clothes  closet 
in  the  Postmaster's  office,  next  to  an  ash- 
can. 

So  I  removed  from  the  closet  the 
desecrated  record,  indicating  who  really 
was  responsible  for  the  building  of  this 
post  office.    And,  here  it  is. 

This  plaque  has  been  posted  on  the 
wall,  but  it  had  been  chiseled  off,  and 
you  can  see  the  indentations  made  in  its 
removal  by  the  new  administration. 
Here  is  the  date:  1960.  That  is  the  rec- 
ord.    But  the  record  has  been  changed. 

This  is  the  New  Frontier  approach, 
and  I  say  it  is  unfair.  I  say  the  petition 
of  these  Democrats  should  be  heeded.  I 
intend  to  send  that  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  intend  to  keep  tliis  plaque 
on  a  wall  in  my  office  until  some  cor- 
rection has  been  made.  They  say  a  de- 
feated politician,  of  course,  is  the  first 
person  to  be  forgotten,  and  his  record  as 
well.  But  President  Eisenhower  was  not 
defeated,  he  retired,  and  I  say  to  you  in 
all  sincerity  I  feel  it  is  a  shame  that  any 
administration  should  try  to  change  the 
record  of  its  predecessor  to  tiiis  extent. 
I  intend  to  send  this  petition  on  the  part 
of  these  Democrats  to  the  President  as 
well  as  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  a  similar  situation  in 
my  congressional  district  in  Iowa,  a  new 
post  oflBce  was  built  in  Sibley.  Iowa,  in 
my  congressional  district,  and  com- 
pletely occupied  last  December.  A 
plaque  was  placed  in  the  lobby  of  that 
post  office  with  the  name  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield  on  it.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  early  this  year,  the  postmaster 
at  Sibley  was  directed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  remove  the  plaque  and 
to  replace  it  with  a   plaque   with  the 
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names  of  President  Kennedy  and  Po.'^t- 
master  General  Day  on  it. 

I  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  was  told  the 
plaque  was  being  replaced  under  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  expressing  my 
deep  regret  at  this  kind  of  unwarranted 
procedure.  I  never  dreamed  that  par- 
tisan politics  could  become  so  petty.  I 
am  confident  the  people  of  Sibley.  Iowa, 
and  all  thinkin.g  Americans  resent  this 
type  of  political  manuevering. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  hate  to  see 
Eisenhower  .s  record  thrown  into  the  ash 
can.  But  this  is  a  concrete  example  of 
what  is  being  done.  I  do  not  know 
whether  President  Kennedy  knows  about 
It  or  not.  I  am  not  suggesting  he  is  re- 
SF>onsible.  but  if  he  does  not  know  about 
it  we  should  see  that  the  Postmaster 
G^'neral  nuts  this  on  an  equal  status, 
even  though  the  administration  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  dedicate 
the  building.  At  least  they  could  put 
both  plaques  up  there,  and  that  is  the 
relief  I  hope  we  can  get. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  do 
not  charge  that  up  to  the  President,  do 
you''  You  do  not  charge  that  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  as  I  said,  if  he 
does  not  have  knowledge  of  it,  I  hope 
to  inform  him  by  this  means  and  by 
sending  him  the  petition,  hoping  that 
he  will  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     You  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  lie  will  be  required 
'^'^to  read  the  Record? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No.  I  will  send  it  to 
him  personally. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  he  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  That  was  just  done 
by  practical  politicians.  Maybe  it  was 
Walter  Reuther's  union.  Maybe  it  was 
not  done  by  union  labor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  912  •  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  912,  with  Mr. 
Albert  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  justice 
Is  the  bread  of  the  nation  because  all 
hunger  for  it.  If  cases  cannot  be  heard 
because  of  clogged  or  congested  calen- 
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dars.  then  that  hunger  continues.  If 
shortage  of  manpower  and  the  lack  of 
judges  is  the  cause  of  failure,  that  hun- 
ger continues.  There  is  more  than  am- 
ple evidence  for  the  need  of  additional 
judges,  for  the  voice  of  justice  is  muted 
if  we  do  not  apply  the  remedy  and  sup- 
ply the  need  for  additional  judges.  Our 
Nation  is  generous  in  most  things  and 
cannot  be  niggardly  here.  Despite 
some  morbid  and  mordant  criticism,  our 
judiciary  is  one  of  our  greatest  achieve- 
ments. Our  Federal  judges  constitute 
as  splendid  a  body  of  objective  men  of 
probity  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  say  this  despite  the  Welches 
who  have  the  brashness  and  the  temer- 
ity of  mouthing  threats  of  impeach- 
ment. Happily,  our  Nation  does  not 
stand  still.  Charge  us  with  many 
faults,  but  never  charge  us  with  im- 
mobility. 

We  in  this  Chamber  have  expended 
and  added  to  our  statutes.  The  execu- 
tive has  widened  and  heightened  its 
horizons.  The  judiciary,  as  a  result, 
cannot  lag  behind.  It  cannot  function 
properly  without  more  personnel. 

I  am  not  deterred  by  numbers.  The 
question  is.  Is  there  the  need?  If  70 
judges  or  more  than  70  are  required  so 
be  it. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  democracy  is 
the  failure  of  conformity  to  unfairness, 
to  injustice,  reluctance  to  abide  by  orders 
from  above  that  are  unjust  or  unwise. 
We  rebel  against  wrongs.    We  assert  our 
rights  against  public  or  private  detrac- 
tors.   If  there  is  inequity  we  do  not  suf- 
fer it  in  silence,  as  in  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime, for  fear  of  offending  the  political 
hierarchy  or  the  members  thereof.     We 
seek  redress  for  those  injuries  public  or 
private.     For  those  reasons  our  courts 
are  busier  than  those  of  Russia  or  China 
or  Hungary.     Because  we  are  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  not  of  men  our  courts 
are  today  crowded  with  cases.     There- 
fore, we  cannot  treat  our  judiciary  in 
any  offhand,  cavalier  manner.    We  must 
earnestly  cater  to  the  needs  of  our  ju- 
diciary.    Otherwi.se  we  belie  the  spirit 
of  democracy  that  brought  our  Govern- 
ment  into  being.      Setting    up   70   new 
judgeships  will  cost  considerably.    That 
is  the  price  of  liberty,  the  cost  of  the 
luxury,  the  precious  luxury  of  maintain- 
inc'  forums  where  conflicting  claims  can 
be  adjusted  according  to  law  and  order. 
Of  course,  we  alwaysNhave  those  who 
object  to  the  money  required  for  added 
judgeships.     I  would  say  they  are  like 
cynics  who  know  the  cost  of  everything 
but  the  value  of  nothing.     They  fail  to 
realize  that  we  enjoy  freedom  only  be- 
cause we  are  slaves  to  the  law.    Cicero 
said  this  centuries  ago.     We  cannot  be 
even  slaves  to  the  law  unless  we  have 
judges  to  interpret  the  laws,  and  judges 
in  sufficient  number. 

Population  growth:  the  explosion  of 
population  that  occurs  after  any  war; 
increase  in  general  production  and  serv- 
ices: passage  of  a  plethora  of  new  laws: 
expansion  of  our  ecpnomy — more  cars, 
more  planes,  more  products  like  steel, 
aluminum,  rubber,  food,  machinery — all 
contribute  to  the  addition  of  court  cases, 
aggravating  the  problem  of  court  con- 
gestion. 


Since  1941  the  number  of  Federal 
judgeships  has  increased  by  only  26  pei*- 
cent.  Between  1945  and  1954  Congress 
created  57  new  judgeships,  the  last  in- 
crease being  authorized  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress by  the  act  of  February  10.  1954, 
at  which  time  30  new  permanent  judge- 
ships were  created  as  well  as  3  tempo- 
rary judgeships.  But  during  the  last  5 
years  three  judicial  positions  were  lost 
as  the  result  of  the  expiration  of  judge- 
ships created  on  a  temporary  basis. 

In  the  absence  of  this  needed  addi- 
tional manpower  the  courts  have  em- 
ployed various  techniques  and  procedures 
to  reduce  the  backlog,  crash  programs 
as  exemplified  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  and  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York,  where  concentrated  judi- 
cial efforts  supplemented  by  temporary 
judicial  help  from  other  districts  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  both  the  back- 
log and  the  time  consumed  in  disposing 
of  cases.  In  both  instances,  however,  the 
alleviation  was  merely  temporary  and  in 
the  large  metropolitan  areas  where  the 
congestion  problem  is  most  acute  judges 
have  been  brought  in  from  outlying  cir- 
cuits and  districts  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  congestion. 

Congress  itself  has  sought  to  aid  the 
courts  in  their  efforts  by  the  enactment 
of  the  statute  limiting  Federal  diversity 
jurisdiction  in  1958.  A  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  effect  of  that  statute,  how- 
ever, indicates  while  there  has  been  a 
slight  decrease  as  a  result  of  its  enact- 
ment, only  a  few  districts  have  benefited 
directly  from  it.  whereas  in  other  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  soutl)ern  district  of 
New  York,  the  enactment  of  that  stat- 
ute has  caused  an  increase  in  litigation 
there. 

One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  court  congestion  is  the 
drop  in  the  rate  of  disposition  of  cases. 
This  delay  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  our  Federal  judicial  system  has 
a  direct  impact  upon  litigants.  Often 
issues  are  compromised  because  of  eco- 
nomic needs  and  hardships.  The  na- 
tional median  time  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  has  mounted  to  17.8  months,  the 
highest  time  for  disposition  of  any  pe- 
riod since  the  passage  of  the  last  omni- 
bus judgeship  bill  in  1954. 

Every  time  we  pass  a  law  we  make 
additional  cases  for  the  courts.  It  is  like 
throwing  a  pebble  in  a  lake.  Wave  upon 
wave  is  generated  until  they  reach  the 
shore.  But  see  how  many  pubhc  laws, 
not  private  laws,  we  passed  since  1954. 
the  date  of  the  last  judgeship  bill. 

In  the  83d  Congress  we  passed  781 
public  laws,  in  the  84th  Congress  1,028, 
in  the  85th  Congress  936  public  laws,  and 
in  the  86th  Congress  800  public  laws. 
Those  Congresses  were  those  in  the 
years  since  the  last  omnibus  judgeship 
bill  and  presently.  We  passed  a  total 
of  3.548  public  laws. 

These  laws  gave  rise  to  new  rights, 
involved  new  obligations,  set  up  new  re- 
sponsibilities, made  living  more  com- 
plex, set  new  bounds  for  industry  and 
labor,  originated  new  spheres  of  activity, 
and  promulgated  new  guides  for  the 
population  generally,  all  of  which  creat- 
ed more  diversities  and  differences  of 
opinion    and    generated    more    disputes 
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and  controversies,  more  cases  for   the 
courts. 

These  laws  cover  the  waterfront. 
They  run  the  gamut  involving  civil 
rights,  antitrust  laws,  the  Jones  Act, 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  the  Landrum-GriflQn 
Act.  laws  affecting  admiralty,  patents, 
trademarks,  criminal  laws,  immigration, 
naturalization,  foreign  trade,  maritime 
matters  and  shipping,  oil  and  gas.  pipe- 
lines, radio,  television.  Federal  power, 
dams,  rivers,  reclamation,  astronautics, 
space  airplanes,  treaties,  and  State  com- 
pacts. Certainly  that  vast  variety  of 
subjects  developed  by  these  new  statutes 
gives  rise  to  many,  many  more  cases  in 
the  courts  and  cases  involving  these 
subjects  prohferate  like  the  breeding  of 
rabbits.    Hence  we  must  respond. 

Just  contemplate  this:  The  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1954.  the  date  of  the 
last  omnibus  judgeship  bill,  was  $363 
billion.  In  1960  that  gross  national 
product  advanced  to  $503  billion. 

Let  us  take  personal  taxes,  to  give  you 
an  idea  how  we  have  advanced.  We  have 
not  stood  still,  happily.  In  1954  per- 
sonal income  was  $256.9  billion.  In 
1960  it  was  $354.2  billion. 

Let  us  consider  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration. In  1954,  58,510,000  cars  were 
registered,  and  in  1960.  73,564,000  cars 
were  registered.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  autos.  the  larger  the  number  of 
cases  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  recently  we  passed 
a  distressed  areas  bill.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  how  much  the  debt,  public 
and  private,  has  increased  during  this 
wonderful  period  of  progress  he  has 
talked  about? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wish  I  had  that  in- 
formation, but  I  do  not  have  it  at  the 
time. 

Undoubtedly,  they  did  increase.  I  am 
sure.  I  think  there  are  many  other 
indexes  which  show  an  increase  in  their 
degree  of  prosperity.  Banks  have  in- 
creased their  deposits.  I  think  savings 
institutions  have  increased  their  savings. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  is  it  not  a  strange 
paradox  that  despite  all  this  prosperity, 
we  are  going  steadily  deeper  in  the  hole 
in  the  matter  of  the  Federal  debt? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  engage  in  a  symposium  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  subjects  that  he  brings 
up.  but  right  now  we  are  interested  in 
this  judgeship  bill.  I  would  just  like 
to  giTe  some  facts  to  indicate  some  ad- 
vances in  the  progress  we  have  made, 
which  advances  in  progress  generate 
more  cases  in  the  court  and  concomi- 
tantly to  meet  that  demand,  we  must 
have  more  judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  this  may  be  heresy 
in  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  but  I  think  this  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  the 
70  judges  are  going  to  cost  .he  taxpayers. 
Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa   will   just   bear   with   me   for   one 


moment,  I  will  be  able  to  get  the  total 
figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  stay 
with  you  all  afternoon  to  get  that 
answer. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  that  the  setting 
up  of  one  district  judgeship  and  all  the 
accoutrements  that  go  therewitn 
amounts  to  about  $90,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  $90,000  per  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  for  the  first 
year  and  then  the  cost  declines  in  the 
years  after  the  first  year.  I  do  not  know- 
exactly  the  rate  of  declination,  but  it 
does  dechne.  But,  we  will  say  roughly 
$90,000  for  the  first  year.  Of  course, 
the  total  would  be  70  times  $90,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
template that  there  will  have  to  be  some 
Federal  buildings  construct<?d  to  provide 
these  judges? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  will  b;  a  great  deal  of 
that  necessary  because  most  of  these  ad- 
ditional judges  could  oe  housed  and  have 
their  offices  and  courtrooms  in  existing 
buildings. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
answer  on  this  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  hearings  on  page 
405  contain  a  table  entitled  "Cost  to  the 
judiciary  of  establishing  a  new  judge- 
ship— exclusive  of  the  cost  of  providing 
courtrooms,  chambers,  and  other  office 
space."  It  gives  a  breakdown  of  the 
items  that  are  included  in  the  $90,000 
figure,  and  also  gives  the  details  and  the 
subsequent  annual  cost  of  the  additional 
judgeships. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  think  you  will  find  a  duplication  of 
those  figures  on  page  18  of  the  report, 
and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
if  he  would  read  page  18  of  the  report, 
he  could  be  enlightened  on  that  score. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  made  a  computation 
based  on  that  table.  For  the  first  year, 
based  on  the  $90,000  per  judge — for  60 
district  judges,  the  total  would  be  $5,- 
400,000.  For  the  10  additional  circuit 
judges,  the  cost  of  $75,000  per  judge 
would  amount  to  \  total  of  $750,000 
which  would  be  a  total  cost  for  the  first 
year  of  $6,150,000. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  that  information. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point  so  that 
I  may  a.sk  a  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Do  the  figures  stated  in- 
clude future  costs  of  annuities  for  the 
judge  and  the  surviving  wife?  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  this  is  one  case  in 
which  the  annuitant,  in  this  case  a  judge, 
does  not  contribute  to  his  retirement. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  judge  does  con- 
tribute to  the  survivors  annuity  fund; 
he  does  do  that. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
question  is  answered  in  the  table  on  page 
18  of  the  hearings  where  you  notice  in 
the  first  section  of  that  table  the  appro- 


priation under  "Salaries  of  judges":  sal- 
ary of  the  judge,  $2,500,  for  a  district 
judgeship.     Then  it  states: 

Related  contributions  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  me  Insurance,  health  benefits,  and 
the  Judicial  sarvivors  annuity  fund,  $800. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  would  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution. 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  a  cost  to  the 
Grovernment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Let  me  continue  with 
the  kind  of  cases  and  make  comparisons: 
Motor  vehicle  accidents,  1959.  35.320. 
In  the  6-year  period  1954-59  there 
were  210,000  auto  accidents,  some  in- 
volving deaths.  They,  of  course,  gener- 
ate a  considerable  number  of  cases  which 
gravitate  to  the  Federal  courts. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  the  instal- 
lation of  telephones  as  an  index  of  how 
we  have  advanced.  In  1954  there  were 
52,813.000  telephones:  in  1960  the  esti- 
mated number  of  telephones  installed 
was  74.300.000. 

Let  us  take  some  population  figures: 
In  1954  when  we  passed  the  last  judge- 
ship bill  our  population  was  164.952,000. 
Our  population,  according  to  the  1960 
census,  was  181,672,000. 

I  am  going  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
population  figures  of  every  judicial  dis- 
trict. Invariably,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, our  population  has  advanced  con- 
siderably, clearly  indicating  that  in 
almost  every  district  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  population,  which 
is  a  further  indication  of  the  need  for 
additional  judges. 

Population  figures 

|In  thous:uuls.    1954  flfnires  are  estimates  of  Bureau  of 
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As  of 

July  1. 

19M 

1960 
census 

Percent 
change 

Total 

lM.ItQ 

181.672 

+10.7 

Distrirt  of  Columbia 

1st  cirruit     

84« 
9.368 

764 
O.B34 

-9  7 
+6.0 

Maine 

915 

4,854 
552 
818 

2.229 

969 

5,149 

607 

8S9 

2.350 

+5.9 
+«.  1 
+  10.0 
+5.0 
+5.4 

M  as.'iachu.setts 

New  Ilanipshire 

Rhode  Island 

ruerto  Rico 

2*1  circuit 

18.286 

19.707 

+7.8 

Connecticut 

2.189 

15.727 

370 

2,535 

16,782 

300 

+15.8 
+6.7 
+5.4 

New  York 

Vermont- 

3d  circuit 

16.467 

17.832 

+8.« 

Delaware  

374 

6.24« 

10,847 

446 

6.067 

11.310 

+  19  3 

+15.  7 

+4.4 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

4th  circuit- 

M.534 

15.867 

+0.2 

Maryland     

2.622 

4.200 
2.255 
3.485 
1,972 

3, 101 
4..5,S6 
2,383 
3.967 
1.860 

+  18.3 
+8  5 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

+,V7 

+  13.8 

—6  7 

Virpinia 

Wpst  Virginia 

5th  circuit 

2».fi68 

27,177 

+  15.3 

Alabama.     

3.042 
3.464 
3.611 
2.884 
2,008 
8.460 

3.267 
4,052 
3,043 
3.257 
,  2, 478 
0,580 

-1-7  4 

Florida 

+43.0 

+9.2 

+12  9 

Oeorjria  

Louisiana 

Mississippi. 

+3.8 
+13.1 

Texas 

6th  circuit 

22.370 

24.134 

+7  0 

Kentucky 

2.970 
7,128 
8.029 
3.345 

3.038 
7,823 
9.706 
3.S67 

+2.3 

Mirhi^an 

+0.8 

Ohio 

+8.7 

Tennessee 

+6.6 

a 
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As  of 

1954 


7lh  circuit. 


lllnois 

1  idtaiw... 
Viaeonalii. 


Mb  circuit. 

>  rkansas 

ll>w;» 

Alinnr-soUk 

AlissiHiri 

Xi'!ir.ii.k3 

orth  iniltota... 

utii  I>akota... 


9th  circuit 


Ll»tikii   

irizona   

California 

]|:iwaii 

Uliiho     

Hlonrana 

NfViulu   

Ori>!on 

>fc'.i<fiing1on 


lOtli  circuit. 
Coloru'io 


Ni'«  Mexico 

Oklnhoma 

Vlali   

Vyotninp 


17,084 


4.244 
3.631 


two 

OFIIMIS 


Pprcpnt 
cli:uiee 


1960: 
Estimated  mfUtary  aircraft  pro- 
duced  » ; 

Civil     (transports,     helicopters, 
personal   utility   aircraft) 

Total 


•00 
8.  1S6 


18.606 


10.  (»1 
4,fi«2 
3.9G2 


14.32K  '       15.002 


1,771 
2.  IV>4 
3.126 
4.121 
1.354 
Ml 


1.7W. 
2.  7.'>N 
3.414 
4.32r) 
1.411 
832 
6H1 


+9.« 

+10  1 
+9.8 
+&S 

~4.7 

+  .» 
+3.9 
+9.2 
+4.H 
+  4.2 
+.2 
+1.8 


19.844  I      22,127  I     +21. « 


2U!l     ; 

12,  .Wl   I 
Sii 

rm  ' 

218 
1,6&'> 
2.527  I 


22»; 

i.3n-j 

1.5,717 
633 
W.7 
«7.i 
285 
1.  im 

2.S,53 


7.  Ml 

8.433 

1.501 

1.7J4 

2.aa 

2.  179 

7t* 

9.-.1 

Z  l)W 

2.32N 

763 

in9I 

296 

330 

+H.7 

+37  I 
+2.5.  2 
+2!  3 
+  12.5 

+9  2 
+30.7 

+f>.9 
+12.9 

+  li3 

+  16.9 

+7.7 
+23  S 

+7.S 
+  111.8 
+  11  5 


Take  the  mstter  of  the  construction  of 
homes  and  buildings.  In  1954  the  value 
of  residential  buildings,  residential  pri- 
vate, was  $15,379  million;  in  1960  it  was 
$22,022  million;  residential  public,  in 
1954  was  $336  million;  in  1960  $709  mil- 
lion. Nonresidential,  private.  1954. 
$6,250  million;  1960.  $10,032  million. 
Nonresidential  public.  1954,  it  was  S4.609 
million:  in  1960  it  was  $4,754  million. 

Take  automobile  production — I  am 
goin?  to  put  in  the  Record  information 
on  that  score.  I  need  not  burden  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  with  the  de- 
tails now.  and  the  same  with  reference 
to  airplane  production. 

Automobile  production: 

Census  figures  on  quantity  of  automobiles 
shipped: 

1954 5.528.  103 

1958 4.204.203 

Per    Automobile   M.inufacturers 
Association: 
1954 : 

Passenger  cars 5.  558.  897 

Trucks 1.042.  174 

1960: 

Passenger  cars 6.  674.  796 

Trucks 1.  194.475 


Airplane  production: 

Quantity     of     civilian     aircraft 
shipped: 

1954 

1960 -.-- 

Annual  figures   on  civilian   air- 
craft ahipped: 

1955 

1956 

1957 

i95a_- 

1959 

1854: 

Military   aircraft  produced 

Civil     (transports,     helicopters, 
personal  utility  aircraft) 


3.399 
8,  181 


4.820 
7.205 
6.805 
6.882 
8.  242 


8.740 
S.389 


Total. 


12.  129 


9.036 

I  could  go  on.  and  name  many  more 
indications  of  how  we  have  advanced  and 
how  there  is  need  and  why  there  is  need 
for  additional  judges.  This  advance  has. 
in  turn,  made  more  cases  in  the  courts. 

Let  me  dwell  a  moment  en  the  kind 
and  character  of  judges  I  think  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  appoint.  As  has  l)een 
indicated  by  the  distinmii.shed  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  whom  I  have  the  most 
profound  respect,  for  whom  I  have  a 
genuine  affection,  there  are  19  vacancies 
left  over  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion. We  created  17  new  judgeships  in- 
cluding 3  recess  appointments,  makins 
a  total  of  89  judges  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  President  Ken- 
nedy s  judgment;  73  or  74  percent  of  the 
Nation  agreed  in  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
that  they  generally  approve  his  action. 
That  is  a  healthy  sign  of  confidence.  I 
would  say.  ha\c  no  fear  that  our  Presi- 
dent will  appoint  judges  improvidently. 
I  hope  also,  ?nd  I  say  this  after  due  de- 
liberation. I  hope  also  that  President 
Kennedy  will  appoint  a  few  women  to 
judgeships.  He  should  recognize  the 
distaff  side.  We  have  had  only  one 
female  Federal  judge  There  should  be 
more.  There  must  be  many  women 
lawyers  who  are  eligible  and  who  would 
make  exemplary  judges. 

Of  course  there  are  some  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  who  do  not  relish  the 
creation  of  such  a  number  of  judges  to 
be  appointed  by  a  Democratic  President. 
Similarly,  during  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses, we  Democrats,  then  in  power  in 
the  legislative  branch,  did  not  like  creat- 
ing judgeships  to  be  filled  by  a  Repub- 
lican President. 

On  one  occasion  I  .said,  rather  faceti- 
ously: "We  Democrats  do  not  like  putting 
Democratic  eggs  under  a  Republican  hen 
for  the  Republican  hen  to  hatch  Demo- 
cratic eggs." 
,  To  those  who  oppose  parti.^anship, 
however,  in  the  appointment  of  Federal 
judges,  I  say  consider  the  action  of 
worthy  Presidents,  like  Wilson.  Hai-ding. 
Coolidge.  Hoover.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  Truman.  They  all  were  avidly  par- 
tisan in  the  appointment  of  judges  invar- 
iably. That  is  true  of  most  Presidents 
before  them.  They  and  most  Presidents 
before  them  almost  uniformly  gave  pref- 
erence to  appointees  of  their  own  party. 
Yet  our  Federal  judiciary  has  never  suf- 
fered. It  continues  to  be  the  finest  judi- 
ciary in  the  world.  It  yields  to  no  other 
system  for  the  fairness  and  impartiality 
of  its  decisions  and  the  integrity  and 
highmindedness  of  the  members  thereof. 

As  for  me.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  a  judge 
whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican 
or  a  mugwump.  I  accept  the  qualifica- 
tions for  judgeships  laid  down  by  that 
great  lawgiver.  Maimonides,  whose  por- 
trait is  somewhere  in  this  Hall.  I  am  not 
as  good  as  I  used  to  be  at  reading  at  a 
distance.  He  spoke  of  seven  essentials 
for  the  appointment  of  judges.  He  spoke 
of  wisdom,  humility,  fear  of  God,  dis- 


dain of  gain,  love  of  truth,  love  of  fel- 
low man.  good  reputation.  Be  these 
seven  qualities  present  I  do  not  want 
Judgeships  to  be  a  reward  tendered  only 
to  Democrats  nor  do  I  want  it  to  be  with- 
held from  any  Republican. 

In  essence,  I  covet  in  our  courts  the 
cold  neutrality  of  impartial  judges,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  and  it  might 
apply  to  these  judgeships  and  the  ap- 
pointment thereof.  When  the  British 
under  Lord  Nelson  were  bearing  down 
to  attack  the  combined  fleets  off  Tra- 
falgar, the  fivrX  lieutenant  of  the  Re- 
venge on  going  to  see  that  all  hands 
were  at  their  quarters  observed  one  of 
the  men  devoutly  kneeling  at  the  side 
of  his  gun.  So  very  devout  an  attitude 
excited  the  surpri';c  and  curiosity  of  the 
lieutenant.  He  went  to^  ask  the  man  if 
he  was  afraid.  '"Afraid?"  answered  the 
honest  tar,  with  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  utmost  disdain.  "No.  I  was  only 
praying  that  the  enemy's  shot  may  be 
distributed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
prize  money,  the  greatest  part  going 
among  the  officers." 

Similarly.  I  want  the  greater  number 
of  these  judges,  shall  I  say,  go  as  prizes 
to  honc^^t  and  good  and  faithful  Demo- 
crats, with  .some  of  them  also  going  to 
Republican.s. 

I  want  in  that  sense  a  bipartisan  judi- 
ciary. As  has  been  said.  I  am  a  realist, 
and  being  realistic,  that  is  the  way  it  is 
going  to  go.  no  matter  what  we  .^ay  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  Republicans  who  covet  and  are 
deserving  of  appointment  to  high  judi- 
cial office.  I  want  them  to  be  so  honored. 
I  want  the  accolade  of  distinction  to  be 
placed  upon  them.  They  are  deserving. 
But.  many  more  than  their  number  will 
be  found  among  the  Democrats.  Be- 
yond that,  I  want  to  indicate  that  we  re- 
frained from  touching  upon  the  manner 
of  regrouping  or  the  setting  up  of  new 
districts  in  this  bill.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  new  districts  or  breakdown  of 
old  districts.  Numerous  State  delega- 
tions have  sought  such  changes.  There 
is  great  dissension  in  some  of  those 
State.'i  as  to  new  lines  and  new  districts. 

Rather  than  be  bogged  down  with  end- 
less controversy  as  to  these  geographical 
patterns,  the  committee  agreed  to  con- 
sider such  projects  in  a  separate  bill. 
Shortly  hereafter  we  shall  hear  all  and 
sundry  concerning  contemplated  changes 
in  district  lines.  There  shall  be  no 
delay. 

We  gave  mature  consideration  to  all 
demands  for  new  judgeships.  There  is 
no  precision  instnmicnt  with  which  to 
gage  any  State's  needs.  Each  case  in- 
volves delicate  problems  and  inherent 
intangibles.  The  process  of  search  is  not 
unlike  trying  to  put  square  pegs  into 
round  holes.  We  are  only  human.  We 
are  not  infallible.  We  may  be  making 
some  mistakes.  II  so.  they  c?  i  in  time 
be  rectified.  This  is  not  the  last  judge- 
ship bill  by  a  long  shot. 

We  have  given  mature  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Judicial 
Conference.  They  recommended  69 
judges.  We  provide  for  70.  But.  theirs 
is  not  the  last  word.  We  cannot  sur- 
render  our   authority   to   any    Judicial 
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Conference.  We  have  the  responsibility; 
not  they.  Their  views  are  only  advisory. 
Being  human,  they,  too,  are  subject  to 
pressures,  just  as  we  are.  Within  a  short 
space  of  time  the  Judicial  Conference 
changed  their  recommendations  as  to 
numbers  of  new  judgeships.  I  supjxtse 
we  must  forgive  them,  maybe  for  what 
William  Blake  said  a  hundred  years  ago. 
He  said  the  following: 

The  man  who  never  alters  his  opinion  is 
like  standing  water  and  breeds  reptiles  of  the 
mind. 

I  need  not  take  time  to  Justify  our 
action  as  to  each  State.  The  report 
before  you  is  a  splendid  compendium  of 
facts  and  data  justifying  our  action  in 
each  and  every  district  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  help  but  re- 
call the  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  which 
he  said,  when  he  was  talking  about  the 
Presidential  appointment  of  judges.  "I 
have  in  mind  one  judge  who  takes  a  5- 
month  vacation  every  year."  How  many 
Federal  judges  take  a  5-month  vacation 
every  year  during  which  the  taxpayers 
pay  them  $10,000  or  more  while  on  their 
vacations? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  was  an  excep- 
tional case.  It  was  an  exception  and 
certainly  is  not  the  rule.  I  find  that  the 
judges  are  diligent  and  they  are  hard 
working.  They  take  care  of  their  chores 
just  as  we  take  care  of  our  ou-n  chores. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Is  the  judge  who 
takes  the  5-month  vacation  still  on  the 
payroll? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  think  he  has  retired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  in  good  conscience 
can  anyone  support  a  bill  to  set  up  70 
additional  judgeships  if  we  have  judges 
who   are    taking    5-month   vacations? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  was  only  one 
Judge  out  of  several  hundred;  and  I  do 
not  think  you  should  visit  the  sins  of 
one  Judge  upon  several  hundred  other 
Judges. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  added  one  additional  Judge  for 
Rhode  Island  but  the  House  committee 
has  seen  fit  not  to  go  along  with  that 
recommendation. 

I  rise  to  urge  the  addition  of  another 
Federal  judge  to  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island.  From  discussions  I  have  had 
with  members  of  the  committee  and 
from  the  general  tenor  of  feeling  here 
on  the  floor,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  an 
attempt  to  amend  the  subject  bill  to 
provide  such  an  additional  Judge  will  be 
given  little  consideration. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  extended  to 
me  by  the  committee  and  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  advice  they  have 
offered  as  to  the  best  means  of  approach. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  evident 
that  the  one  hope  for  inclusion  of  an- 


other judge  for  my  State  rests  with  the 
conference  committee.  It  is  to  the 
House  conferees,  therefore,  that  I  ad- 
dress my  remarks. 

During  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  I  pre- 
sented information  I  had  received  from 
the  bar  association  of  Rhode  Island  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  the  present  case- 
load of  the  Federal  court  in  Rhode  Is- 
land had  increased  to  such  proportion 
that  a  second  Federal  judge  should  be 
provided.  In  support  of  this  I  submitted 
several  letters  showing  the  work  record 
of  the  court  and  the  problem  facing  the 
sole  incumbent  Judge.  An  analysis  of 
this  record  indicated  that  in  10  years 
the  calendar  has  risen  from  37  cases  to 
a  total  of  HI.  On  September  30.  1959. 
there  were  213  civil  cases  pending.  In 
that  same  p>eriod  trial  days  in  court  in- 
creased from  51  to  104.  The  bar  asso- 
ciation reports  that  the  docket  is  as  cur- 
rent as  it  is  only  because  the  present 
judge.  Judse  Edward  W.  Day.  forgoes 
many  of  his  days  off  and  part  of  his 
vacation 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  version  of 
this  Judgeship  bill  includes  the  addi- 
tional judge  for  Rhode  Island.  It  is  my 
hop)e  that  our  House  conferees  will  go 
along  with  the  Senate  version  when  they 
meet  in  conference.  The  record  would 
seem  to  Justify  such  action  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  conferees  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bar  As.sociation  and  approve  an  addi- 
tional judge  for  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  put  in  a  number  of  judges.  We 
tried  to  winnow  the  record  and  went 
carefully  through  the  data— numbers  of 
cases,  the  time  it  took  judges  to  decide 
their  cases— and  we  felt  that  the  gentle- 
man's very  distinguished  State  at  this 
time  was  not  entitled  to  an  additional 
judge,  the  action  of  the  Senate  not- 
withstanding. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  May  I  have  the  gen- 
tleman's assurance  that  he  will  give  it 
every  consideration  in  conference? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  certainly  shall  and 
particularly  because  of  the  high  regard 
I  have  for  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
339  of  the  committee  report.  I  quote  the 
following: 

Any  attempt  to  relocate  the  headquarters 
of  the  court  for  the  western  district  of  Mich- 
igan would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee, be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  liti- 
gants and  attorneys  having  business  before 
that  court.  Moreover,  your  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  court  itself  and  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit  should  carefully  scruti- 
nize and  evaluate  any  proposal  to  remove  the 
courts  headquarters  from  Grand  Rapids. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  state- 
ment by  the  committee.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  would  want  to  emphasize  or 
reemphasize  the  committee's  interest  in 
this  particular  paragraph. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  very  happy  to  re- 
emphasize  that  the  committee  means 
what  it  says  and  says  what  it  means  and 


will  hold  the  judicial  council  to  strict 
responsibility  if  there  is  any  departm-e 
from  what  we  say  in  that  statement. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  years  in  Con- 
gress I  have  always  been  concerned 
with  the  means  by  which  the  Congress 
achieves  desirable  goals.  This  concern 
has  often  temporarily  placed  me  on  the 
unpopular  side  of  issues  before  the 
House.  I  am  pleased,  however,  with  the 
growing  number  of  occasions  when  such 
concern  has  resulted  in  constructive  leg- 
islation. Today  11  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  I 
must  object  to  the  present  form  of  the 
proposed  judgeship  bill.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  necessary 
judgeships.  Indeed,  in  many  districts 
of  the  country  there  now  is  and  there 
lias  been  a  desperate  need  for  additional 
judge  power.  We  are  opposed,  however, 
to  playing  politics  with  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government. 

In  this  connection  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bill  before  the  House 
would  result  in  the  creation  of  more 
judgeships  than  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  increased  business 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  hope  to 
impress  the  House  with  the  damage 
which  will  result  to  the  judiciary  if  we 
aoandon  the  high  principles  advocated 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  making 
judicial  appointments.  In  short  I  am 
interested  in  helping  establish  two  prin- 
ciples. First,  the  necessity  of  removing 
judicial  appointments  from  partisan 
politics;  and  second,  the  advisability  of 
creating  only  those  judgeships  reason- 
ably needed  to  dispose  of  htigation  with 
reasonable  dispatch. 

The  two  principles  arc  closely  related. 
When  considerations  of  partisan  politics 
are  removed,  there  is  no  need  to  create 
more  positions  than  the  circumstances 
warrant. 

On  June  15.  1960.  in  a  carefully  con- 
sidered report,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  recommended  the  creation 
of  35  additional  district  and  circuit 
judges.  President  Eisenhpwer  on  sev- 
eral occasions  before  tjarnearings  com- 
menced on  this  much^eeded  legislation 
had  indicated  he  woulahenceforth  make 
judicial  appointments  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  maintain  a  substantial  balance 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Thus  there  were  no  considerations  of 
partisan  pohtics  last  year  when  the 
measure  was  considered  and  reported  by 
the  House.  I  might  say  that  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  inaugurated  in 
1953,  84  percent  of  the  Federal  judge.': 
were  Democratic  appointees. 

Now,  less  than  a  year  later  when  we 
considered  this  matter  on  substantially 
the  same  facts,  I  repeat,  less  than  a  year 
later,  but  with  a  change  in  administra- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  committee  has 
now  decided  that  70  additional  judges 
are  necessary.  The  other  body,  without 
even  the  benefit  of  a  public  hearing,  de- 
cided that  73  Judges  were  necessary.  I 
Just  cannot  refrain  from  inquiring  what 
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the  othrr  body  was  6mn9;  in  1960  if  there 
is  such  a  crrin?  need  for  judges  now. 

I  have  Tto  wav  of  knowinr  whether  the 
proposed  judicial  appointments  will  be 
political  or  nonpol;tical,  partisan  or  non- 
parttsan.  I  hope  they  will  be  nonparti- 
san. I  am  fearful,  however,  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  and  I  remind  you, 
that  the  omnibus  jude;eship  bill  of  last 
year  was  not  scheduled  for  debate  and 
Tote  by  the  leadership  although  it  had 
been  unarumously  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules. 

I  strongly  .suspect  that  the  desire  to 
dispense  political  patronage  has  found 
its  way  mto  the  consideration  of  this 
truly  unportant  measure.  If  political 
patronage  be  a  factor,  the  American 
people  and  the  Federal  judiciary  are  en- 
titled to  have  the  full  facts  disclosed  in 
this  debate.  That  I  am  dutybound  to 
do  and  that  I  mtend  to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  allay 
any  feelmg  that  most,  if  not  all.  pro- 
spective vacancies  would  be  filled  by  one 
pohtical  party,  at  the  hearings  on  March 
1.  1961.  I  asked  the  Attorney  General 
if  the  Federal  judiciary  should  be  kept 
in  balance.  His  answer  was  not  clear 
and  unequivocal,  as  were  the  statements 
of  Jud'-e  Laurence  Walsh,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  of  Attorney  General  BiU 
Rogers,  or  of  President  Eisenhower,  who 
wa.s  Quoted  as  stating: 

I  do  not  thirUt  It  would  ever  be  right  for 
the  puWic  to  get  the  Impression  that  all 
Biembers  o/  the  Federal  Judiciary  came  from 
the  same  party. 

Then  Pre.sident  Eisenhower  stated  he 
intended  to  make  the  appointments  on 
a  basis  of  a!)proxiinately  50  percent  Re- 
publican   and    50    percent    Democratic. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  goal  for  which 
we  all  strive  is  to  have  judicial  appoint- 
ments on  a  completely  nonpartisan 
basis.  We  can  prepare  for  that  goal 
now.  Bernard  Siegrel.  chairman  of  the 
•landing  Committee  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
judiciary  is  now  approximately  in  bal- 
ance between  Republican  and  Demo- 
<fi-atic  judges,  had  this  to  say: 

il  should  hope  f«r  bipartisan  appolnt- 
ents  at  this  time  as  an  intermediate  sten 
between  the  present  unfortunate  partisan- 
siup   and   the  goal  of  nonpartlsanship. 

Of  course,  I  listened  to  my  able  chair- 
man refer  to  William  Howard  Taft, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Calvin  Coolidge.  Herbert  Hoover,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman  and 
President  Eisenhower.  I  should  like  to 
say  in  an.swer  to  the  statement  of  my 
good  chairman,  that  because  there  has 
been  a  custom  is  no  reason  that  the 
custom  should  be  followed.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  statement  of  the  bard  of 
old.  when  he  said,  "The  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,  and  God 
fulfills  himself  in  many  ways,  lest  one 
good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

This  is  in  tlie  time  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier— and  since  that  is  so.  it  is  the  time 
when  we  can  turn  our  back  on  old  cus- 
toms which  are  outworn  and  which  are 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  pubhc.     This 


principle,  I  may  add,  was  adopted  and 
made  a  part  of  the  Republican  Party 
platfonn  of  19*0,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  not  made  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party  platform.  The  surest  safeguard 
against  creating  more  judgeships  than 
reasonably  necessary  is  by  stating  at  the 
Vf?ry  be^nning  of  an  admiriistration  or 
of  a  hearing  on  such  legislation  that 
partisan  p>olitical  considerations  will 
have  no  part  in  determining  the  number 
of  needed  judgeships.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration would  gain  much  in  prestige 
and  stature  by  adopting  and  following 
the  policy  which  President  Eisenhower 
indicated  he  would  adopt  and  follow. 
Then  Congress  and  the  general  public 
would  have  assurance  that  the  number 
of  judgeships  have  not  been  increased 
because  of  the  pressure  of  partisan  pol- 
itics. I  hope  the  hard  facts  develoj>ed 
in  our  hearings  both  last  year  and  this 
year  will  influence  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  in  order  to  substitute  the  judgeship 
bill  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
last  year.  This  substitute  will  give  the 
Federal  judiciary  its  needed  measure  of 
relief,  and  it  will  afford  the  Congress  and 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  observe  how 
the  proposed  judicial  appointments  are 
to  be  made.  It  will  also  provide  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  an  oppor- 
timity  to  study  the  latest  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Conference.  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  committee 
members  that  10  judgeships  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  were 
recommended  after  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  had  completed  its 
hearings. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  House  should 
ever  forego  an  independent  study  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, since  such  study  is  one  of  our 
ultimate  legislative  responsibilities. 

Should  the  committee  bill  be  en- 
acted— and  this  is  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  will  you  please  hear  these  im- 
portant figures — the  President  with  the 
19  existing  vacancies  will  be  empowered 
to  appoint  89  circuit  and  district  judges— 
15  circuit  and  74  district. 

President  Roosevelt  had  been  in  office 
for  more  than  4  years  before  he  made 
his  89th  appointment.  President  Tru- 
man was  in  ofiBce  for  more  than  5 
years  before  he  made  his  89th  appoint- 
ment, and  President  Eisenhower  had 
been  in  office  almost  4  years  before 
he  made  his  89th  appointment. 

The  committee  bill  will  increase  the 
number  of  authorized  circuit  judges,  not 
counting  vacancies,  from  68  to  78,  and 
the  number  of  authorized  district  judges, 
not  counting  vacancies,  from  245  to  305. 
Counting  vacancies — and  this  statistic 
is  most  important  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee when  he  was  telling  of  the 
growth  of  this  country  in  the  last  6 
years — the  increase  in  existing  judicial 
manpower  will  be  more  than  30  percent, 
and  the  grovrth  of  the  cotintry  in  the 
fields  which  were  described  by  the  chair- 
man did  not  come  up  to  that  general 
average  increase. 


I  aeain  suggest  that  the  argument  ad- 
vocating so  great  an  increase  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  For  example,  only 
24  of  the  districts  for  which  additional 
judges  will  be  provided  have  a  civil  case- 
load per  judge  which  comes  up  to  the 
national  average  of  221.  In  a  time  study 
conducted  by  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  25  of  the 
37  participating  judges  represented  dis- 
tricts which  will  receive  one  or  more 
additional  judges  under  the  committee 
bill. 

Not  counting  three  or  four  of  the  dis- 
tricts with  the  heaviest  workload,  such 
as  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
these  jud.ges  were  selected  as  being  rep- 
resentative of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Yet  the  time  these  judges  spent  on  all 
phases  of  their  judicial  duties,  including 
the  actual  trial  of  cases,  time  spent  in 
chambers,  and  time  spent  on  court  ad- 
ministration, did  not  exceed  a  normal 
workweek  of  40  hours. 

I  cite  these  facts  because  I  believe 
the  prudent  course  will  be  to  enact 
the  bill  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sidered adequate  when  there  were  no 
overtones  of  partisan  politics,  and  when 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment v,as  in  the  control  of  one  party 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  control  of  the  other  party. 
Then  in  good  order  we  will  be  able  to 
conduct  the  needed  hearings  and  con- 
sider requests  for  additional  judgeships. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  creation 
of  such  a  large  number  of  judgeships 
when  one  political  party  is  in  power 
and  at  a  time  when  our  judicial  system 
is  the  closest  it  has  ever  been  to  being 
in  proper  balance  is  not  in  the  best 
public  interest.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
great  concern  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  when 
he  was  saddled  with  the  midnight  ap- 
pointments of  Federal  judges — and  by 
the  way,  it  did  not  bring  any  credit  to 
the  administration  which  provided  the 
legislation  for  the  appointments. 

I  agree  with  the  careful  and  considered 
reasoning  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion that  we  should  not  return  to  par- 
tisan politics  as  far  as  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary is  concerned.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  now  have  a  right  to 
a  bipartisan,  and  eventually  a  nonpar- 
tisan, approach  to  the  selection  of  those 
who  finally  are  the  guardians  and  the 
protectors  of  all  our  liberties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  my, position 
when  the  Presidency  was  held  by  a  Re- 
publican, it  is  my  position  now. 

Finally— I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
President — It  is  my  studied  judgment 
that  if  he  will  follow  such  course  of  ac- 
tion there  will  be  etched  in  his  strong 
face  a  fine  line  which  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  him  who  w^rites  the  supplement  to 
"Profiles  in  Courage." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Meader]. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gard the  position  of  judge  as  one  of  the 
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highest,  noblest,  and  most  Important  po- 
sitiorvs  to  which  man  can  aspire.  To 
uphold,  interpret,  and  apply  the  laws  by 
which  society  is  governed,  and  to  decide 
disputes  between  citizens  and  between  a 
citizen  and  his  government,  to  act  im- 
partially and  fairly  in  matters  which 
aflfect  the  property  and  the  liberty  of 
human  beings,  is.  indeed,  a  high  calling. 
For  our  system  of  government  by 
law — and  not  men — to  work  effectively, 
the  position  of  judge  demands  respect 
and  honor  and  must  appeal  to  those  who 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law  as  the 
acme  of  a  successful  legal  career. 

Our  Federal  judiciary  was,  in  my 
opinion,  wisely  created  as  an  office  to 
be  held  during  good  behavior  in  contrast 
to  an  elective  office,  as  is  the  case  with 
judges  at  many  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  life  tenure  of  Federal  judges 
is  calculated  to  encourage  independence 
and  impartiality  and  freedom  from  po- 
litical vagaries  and  popular  pressures, 
and  has  contributed  substantially  to  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Federal  judiciary 
has  been  held. 

It  is  because  of  my  high  rej^ard  for 
the  office  of  judge  and  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary that  I  oppose  S.  912  which,  by 
diluting  and  cheapening  the  office  of 
Federal  judge  through  creation  of  more 
judge.ships  than  are  needed  to  dispose 
of  Federal  litigation  expeditioasly,  has 
cast  the  taint  of  the  pork  barrel  on  the 
office  and  thus  has  done  dissei-vice  to 
the  Federal  judicial  system  itself. 

When  judicial  office  becomes  a  public 
grant,  a  sinecure,  it  attracts  those  who 
seek  a  political  plum  rather  than  those 
who  a.'^pirc  to  the  heights  of  tlje  legal 
profession.  "^    ~ 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  scientific 
yardstick  by  which  to  determine  the 
need  for  judicial  manpower.  We  refer 
to  caseloads,  weighted  caseload  per 
judge,  time  studies,  timelag  in  disposal 
of  cases,  cases  .started  and  terminated 
and  other  indices  which  arc  no  more 
than  guides  to  indicate  whether  we  have 
sufficient  judgepower  now  or  whether 
we  need  more  or  less,  based  upon  the 
experience  of  the  pa.<-t.  There  is  no 
way  to  tell,  for  example,  how  long  a 
judge  should  think,  how  thoroughly  he 
should  read  the  briefs  and  records  be- 
fore arriving  at  his  decision.  There  is 
no  way  to  measure  accurately  the  com- 
parative difficulty  of  legal  questions 
which  are  presented,  no  one  of  which  is 
precisely  like  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  86th  Congress,  after 
extensive  hearings  and  extensive  de- 
liberation both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
solemnly  recommended  the  creation  of 
32  additional  district  judgeships  and 
3  additional  circuit  judgeships.  That  re- 
port was  filed  with  the  House  on  June  15, 
1960,  but  the  leadership  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  let  the  bill  die  without 
action.  Nothing  has  occurred  within  the 
last  10  months  which  would  justify  dou- 
bling the  number  of  judgeships  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  logic.  Statistics  avail- 
able to  us  disclose  that  even  with  19 
vacancies  In  existing  judgeships,  cases 
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terminated  have  kept  pace  with  cases 
filed. 

My  study  as  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  Its  subcommittee 
No.  5,  in  hearings  and  discussions  in 
both  the  86th  and  87th  Congres.ses.  as 
well  as  our  consideration  of  the  omnibus 
judge  bill  in  the  83u  Congress,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  number  of  judge- 
ships provided  for  in  S.  912  are  so 
excessive  as  to  be  clearly  beyond  any 
penumbra  of  reasonable  doubt  if  our 
sole  criterion  is  to  be  sufficient  judge- 
ships to  handle  the  anticipated  volume 
of  Federal  litigation. 

Accordingly,  we  must  search  outside 
facts  and  logic  for  the  motive  behind 
the  proposed  doubling  of  the  number  of 
new  judge.ships.  The  only  apparent 
reason  is  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
President  last  November.  A  political 
cast  of  that  sort  cannot  help  but  de- 
crease the  respect  for  and  prestige  of 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

I  think  there  are  certain  matters  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  debate 
thus  far  which  bear  upon  the  proper 
number  of  judc;es  we  should  have. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  first  that  on 
July  25.  1958.  Public  Law  85-554  became 
effective,  which  increased  the  jurisdic- 
tional amount  of  Fe(?eral  district  court 
diversity  of  citizenship  cases  and  Fed- 
eral question  cases  from  $3,000  to  SIO.OOO. 
That  law  has  had  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  cases  instituted  be- 
cause of  the  higher  jurisdictional  re- 
quirement. 

Second,  section  292.  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  provides  for  the  transfera- 
bility of  judges.  There  is  existing  pow- 
er in  law  to  take  judges  from  districts 
where  business  is  light  and  assign  them 
to  reduce  the  workload  where  there  is 
more  business  than  the  judges  residing 
in  that  district  can  handle. 

Third.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point 
mentioned  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCul  ochI,  that 
the  time  study  conducted  in  the  spring 
of  1958  shows  that  the  37  district  judges 
who  participated  in  that  time  study  were 
carrying  their  load,  disposing  of  their 
litigation,  and  doing  so  at  fewer  than  an 
average  of  40  hours  per  week. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  if 
the  19  vacancies  were  filled  and  35  ad- 
ditional judgeships  were  created  there 
would  be  ample  judgepower  to  take  care 
of  the  anticipated  Federal  htigation  for 
the  present  and  the  near  future.  And, 
in  case  it  is  not.  the  Congress  will  not 
have  gone  out  of  business,  and  we  can 
always  take  into  consideration  hard- 
ship cases  in  specific  bills,  or  we  can 
have  another  omnibus  judgeship  bill. 

Now.  let  me  point  out  that  in  the  83d 
Congress  the  other  body  passed  a  bill 
which  provided  for  39  additional  judge- 
ships, but  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  only  26  additional  judgeships. 
We  reduced  the  Senate  figure  from  39 
to  26,  and  in  conference  we  agreed  upon 
a  figrure  of  30  additional  district  judges 
and  3  additional  circuit  judges,  a  total 
of  33  judgeships,  which  became  the  law 
February  10,  1954. 


This  year  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  a  bill  providing  only 
3  judges  less  than  the  bill  reported  and 
passed  in  the  other  body  without  hear- 
ings. I  say  to  you  that  it  is  evident,  that 
since  last  year,  when  the  House  reported 
the  bill  for  35  judges,  when  the  Judicial 
Conference  recommended  J4  and  in  con- 
trast to  the  83d  Congress  when  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  a 
bill  providing  13  fewer  than  the  other 
body  had.  that  we  now  appear  to  have 
relaxed  the  scrutiny  and  the  care  with 
which  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
ordinarily  has  operated  in  the  past  in 
passing  upon  these  requests  for  addi- 
tional judgeships. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
if  he  offers  his  bill  as  a  substitute  for  this 
bill,  will  prevail.  I  think  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  sound  judicial  administration 
that  we  go  slowly  in  creating  additional 
judgeships  and  not  diminish  the  prestige 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  by  making  them 
available  for  distribution  as  a  matter  of 
political  patronage. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Judiciary,  I  am  very  much 
conceiTied  about  the  size  of  this  bill  and 
the  number  of  judges  to  be  appointed.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding  to 
me  so  that  I  may  express  my  views. 

The  House  will  recall  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the 
Judiciary  last  year  included  in  their 
hearings  a  chart  showing  traveling 
assignments  of  Federal  judges  through- 
out the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
some  of  these  judges  stayed  at  home  and 
took  care  of  their  work  instead  of  travel- 
ing as  much  as  they  do,  we  could  reduce 
the  number  of  judgeships. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  list 
we  show  here  does  not  specifically  set 
out  all  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
these  trips  because  many  times  they  take 
secretaries  and  criers  and  law  clerks 
with  them.  Let  me  point  out  one  that 
I  know  the  chairman  of  this  great  com- 
mittee is  interested  in;  that  is' in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  The  rec- 
ord will  show  that  three  of  the  judges 
of  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
which  district  is  going  to  get  six  new 
judges  under  this  bill,  spent  103  days  in 
California  in  1  year.  Of  the  103  days 
that  these  three  judges  spent  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  dra\\  - 
ing  per  diem,  they  spent  44  days  in  trial. 

There  was  some  reciprocity  here  be- 
cause in  the  districts  in  California,  which 
will  be  petting  a  number  of  new  judges 
under  this  bill,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  sending  judges  from  New  York  to 
California.  California  sent  judges  to  New 
York  for  43  days  and  one  of  the  judges 
spent  10  of  those  43  days  in  trial  while 
the  other  judge  spent  none. 

As  I  say,  this  does  not  set  out  all  of 
the  costs.  It  does  not  include  the  per 
diem.  One  senior  judge  of  one  of  the 
Plains  States,  where  it  gets  cold  in  the 
winter,  where  the  snow  piles  high,  spent 
101  days  in  Puerto  Rico  and  67  days  in 
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southern  California,  a  total  of  168  days; 
58  of  those  168  days  in  trial.  This  was 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $3,995,  and 
does  not  include  the  per  diem  or  other 
expenses  of  criers,  secretaries,  et  cetera. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  could  be 
spent  to  better  use.  One  other  senior 
judge  in  the  Middle  West  spent  114  days 
in  southern  Florida,  with  trials  on  40 
days,  and  with  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
for  travel  of  $2,167. 

Then  down  in  Florida  came  springtime 
and  the  judge  journeyed  on  up  into 
South  Carolina  and  had  3  days  of  trial 
there  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $557. 
Then  he  spent  10  days  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  no  trials,  at  a  cost  of 
$312  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Would  the  gentleman 
make  clear  what  year  he  is  talking 
about? 

Mr.  BOW.  July  1.  1958,  to  June  30. 
1959 — I  am  going  to  mention  that  in 
just  a  minute,  if  I  may  finish. 

California  is  to  have  four  new  judges, 
but  the  actually  sitting  judges  in  Cali- 
fornia spent  112  days  out  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and  of  the  112  days,  spent  39  days 
in  trial.  For  those  39  days  of  trial  out  of 
their  districts,  for  the  112  days  the  travel 
alone  was  $8,570.  With  this  sort  of  thing 
going  on  it  is  a  little  hard  to  understand 
why  we  did  not  give  them  35  judges  last 
year  but  are  now  asked  to  give  them  70 
this  year. 

One  other  thing:  There  are  a  score 
or  more  of  Federal  judges  who  have 
reached  the  age  where  they  could  be- 
come senior  judges,  where  they  could 
receive  the  emoluments  Congress  has 
given  them,  and  where  younger  men 
could  be  appointed  in  those  places  to 
handle  this  caseload.  The  senior  judges 
still  could  be  handling  some  of  this  case- 
load. 

This  information  is  available  in  the 
hearings  of  last  year.  The  hearings  of 
this  year  have  been  concluded.  We  are 
still  in  executive  session  in  my  subcom- 
mittee. I  cannot  disclose  what  went  on 
in  those  executive  sessions,  but  I  can  say 
this:  We  apparently  opened  up  a  new 
avenue  for  some  who  have  not  watched 
it  because  the  figures  this  year  show 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  some  of 
these  sensitive  areas.  We  will  have  those 
facts  in  our  hearings  when  they  are  re- 
ported next  week.  I  think  these  things 
should  be  seriously  considered  in  the 
consideration  of  the  establishment  of  70 
new  judgeships  in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  asked  Judge  Biggs 
about  this  matter  on  page  425  of  our 
hearings  on  this  bill.  I  believe  the  in- 
formation was  that  the  situation  has 
been  corrected,  but  apparently  from 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  says 
there  is  little  evidence  that  it  has  been 
corrected. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  is  httle  evidence 
that  it  has  been  corrected.  I  think  it  is 
still  rampant.     It  is  a  serious  situation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  S.  912,  as  reported 


by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
wish  to  stress  particularly  those  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  which  provide 
additional  judicial  manpower  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  bill,  as  re- 
ported here  today,  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  I  sponsored  that 
provided  one  additional  circuit  judge  for 
the  third  judicial  circuit;  three  addition- 
al judges  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  two  additional  district 
judges  for  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  addition,  an  existing  tem- 
porary judgeship  in  the  western  district 
will  be  made  permanent.  These  judge- 
ships are  badly  needed  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  judges  in  Pennsylvania 
devote  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
time  devoted  by  judges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  approved  all  of  these  judge- 
ships with  the  exception  of  the  addi- 
tional judge  for  the  third  judicial  cir- 
cuit. The  Department  of  Justice  has 
likewise  approved  these  judgeships,  as 
had  the  State  and  local  bar  associations. 
The  statistics  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts  clearly  indicate 
the  need  for  the  creation  of  all  of  these 
new  judges  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  circuit. 

The  third  judicial  circuit  consists  of 
the  States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  territory  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  At  the  present  time  this 
court  is  staffed  with  seven  judges.  Over 
the  past  10  years  approximately  290  ap- 
peals have  been^filed  annually  in  this 
court,  but  a  very  particular  problem 
arises  when  one  considers  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  the  cases  terminated  were  de- 
cided after  a  hearing  or  upon  submission. 
In  the  third  circuit  the  ratio  of  the  cases 
decided  on  the  merits  is  higher  than  the 
ratio  that  ordinarily  prevails  in  the 
other  circuit  courts. 

During.  1960,  172  of  the  296  appeals 
were  from  district  courts  in  civil  cases; 
in  20  of  them  the  United  States  was 
the  plaintiff  and  in  30  it  was  the  defend- 
ant; 53  of  the  cases  involved  a  Federal 
question,  while  57  involved  diversity  of 
citizenship.  Six  were  private  admiralty 
cases  and  six  involved  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  spite  of 
the  heavy  caseload,  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  third  circuit  has  maintained  an 
outstanding  record,  not  only  in  disposing 
of  cases  but  also  in  the  time  required  to 
dispose  of  the  cases.  In  1960,  the  median 
for  the  third  circuit  was  6.1  months 
compared  with  the  national  median  of 
6.8  months. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  crea- 
tion of  this  new  judgeship  for  the  third 
circuit  is  the  work  which  these  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals  have  done  to  re- 
lieve congestion  in  the  district  courts  and 
the  great  help  given*  by  a  retired  judge 
whose  services  have  been  assigned  to  a 
serious  problem  thereby  depriving  the 
circuit  of  his  services.  Over  the  past  3 
years  the  judges  of  the  third  judicial 
circuit  have  sat  in  various  district 
courts,  not  only  within  the  third  cir- 


cuit, but  also  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  Due  to  the  serious  illness 
of  one  of  the  judges  in  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  several  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  appeals  were  assigned  a 
number  of  the  civil  cases  in  that  district. 
At  the  present  time  one  of  the  incumbent 
judges  in  that  district  has  recently  suf- 
fered severe  injuries  and  it  is  estimated 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  conduct  his 
work  for  several  months.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  judges  of  this  court  that  the  third 
judicial  circuit  badly  needs  the  services 
of  this  additional  judge,  not  only  as  an 
appellate  judge  but  also  as  he  may  be 
assigned  to  work  in  the  various  district 
courts  in  the  circuit. 

Mr  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chairpian,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay  I. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
omnibus  judgeship  bill  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Nation.  I  daresay  that 
the  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  past  years.  We 
needed  a  bill  2  years  ago  and  again  last 
year.  Our  hop)es  were  elevated  last  June 
when  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
reported  a  modest  bill  but  these  hopes 
were  short  lived.  It  was  nothing  short 
of  a  travesty  that  the  bill  failed  of  en- 
actment and  it  appears  now  that  the 
bill  was  predestined  not  to  get  through 
despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  those  con- 
cerned with  prompt  and  expeditious  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  our  Federal 
courts. 

I  don't  believe  that  it  is  too  much  to 
exp>ect  that  when  a  need  arises  we 
should  act  promptly  and  decisively  to 
meet  it.  Although  I  was  disapp)ointed 
in  the  inadequate  bill  that  was  reported 
last  year,  I  indicated  that  I  would  back 
the  bill  as  it  then  stood  in  order  to  get 
prompt  action.  As  it  turned  out,  we  had 
no  action  at  all.  The  situation  was  in- 
tolerable then  and  it  continues  to  be 
intolerable.  The  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion was  as  clear  last  year  and  the  year 
before  as  it  is  now — but  our  efforts 
yielded  no  return. 

I  have  been  deeply  distressed  over 
the  ease  with  which  the  Congress  has 
now  reversed  its  earlier  course  and  now 
is  seeking  to  adopt  an  overly  generous 
bill.  This  is  an  area  where  legislative 
precision  is  called  for.  Too  little  is  bad. 
Too  much  is  worse. 

From  past  experience  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  from  my  study  on 
the  subject  since  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  serving  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  know  something  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

As  a  New  Yorker  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  critical  situation  \n 
the  southern  district  of  New  York.  Last 
year  the  six  bar  associations  located  in 
the  city  of  New  York  submitted  a  report 
which  spoke  of  a  "threatened  break- 
down in  the  administration  of  justice*' 
in  the  southern  district  because  of  the 
insufficient  number  of  judges.  Thenum- 
ber  of  civil  cases  pending  on  June  30. 
1960,  reached  an  astounding  total  of 
11,281.  This  was  one-fifth  of  all  the 
civil   cases  pending  In   the   86   district 
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courts.  The  median  interval  from  filing 
to  disposition  was  30  months,  which  is 
close  to  twice  as  long  as  the  national 
median.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  recommended  six  ad- 
ditional judgeships  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

The  caseload  disposed  of  by  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  bench  in  the  south- 
em  district  of  New  York  averaged  366 
civil  cases  per  judge  in  contrast  with  the 
national  average  of  222. 

I  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
September  1960  Judicial  Conference  for 
59  additional  Federal  judgeships.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Dcparimcnt  of 
Justice  had  endorsed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Conference,  and. 
incidentally,  did  not  go  beyond  it.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  promptly 
Implement  those  recommendations.  In 
so  doing  we  should  not  open  up  the  fiood- 
gates  in  order  to  take  care  of  special 
political  interests.  The  bill  should  not 
be  inflated  beyond  demonstrated  needs. 
Last  year  I  a.sked  that  we  not  play  poli- 
tics by  undercutting  th.e  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Conference.  This 
year  I  suggest  that  we  not  play  politics 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  best  case  that  ctin  be  made  will 
support  nothinrj  more  ilian  the  59  addi- 
tional judgeships  recommended  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  in  September  1960. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  en- 
dorsed tlie  rccommcnJations  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1960  Conference  and  the  present 
administration  did  likcvise.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  in  his  statement  before  the 
Judiciary  CoinmiUec  on  March  1  of  this 
year,  likewise  stated  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
September  1960  had  the  full  support  of 
President  Kennedy  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

I  support  the  Conference  position  of 
1960  because  it  was  arrived  at  after  long 
and  careful  study.  Their  position  I  re- 
gard as  the  best  peg  we  can  hang  our 
hats  on.  Then-  |X)sition  is  the  best  con- 
sidered and  certainly  the  least  political. 
The  1960  Conference  took  the  position 
that  59  new  judgeships  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country;  that  with  these 
additions  the  administration  of  justice 
would  be  safeguarded.  I  certainly  con- 
cur with  those  recommendations.  I  in- 
troduced H  R.  6365  which  embodies  those 
recommendations  and  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  bill  em- 
bodying the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

I  cannot  accept  the  additional  recom- 
mendations of  the  March  1061  Judicial 
Conference  for  what  I  deem  to  be  good 
and  proper  reasons.  As  I  have  stated  I 
believe  that  the  recommendations  of 
September  1960  present  the  best  guide- 
lines because  they  were  based  on  long 
and  careful  .-^tudy.  The  sudden  and  per- 
haps precipitous  proposals  for  10  addi- 
tional judgeships  to  the  59  previously 
recommended  are  not  based  on  the  same 
careful  study.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
find  that  court  calendars,  age  factors, 
and  other  matters  touching  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  courts  have 
changed  so  radically  in  a  6-month 
period. 


The  additional  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  came  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  the  full  commit- 
tee and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  been 
properly  reviewed.  I  might  add  that  al- 
though the  committee  bill  now  includes 
an  additional  10  judgeships,  they  do  not 
follow  the  patterns  outlined  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

When  it  comes  to  the  important  busi- 
ness of  creating  additional  judgeships, 
a  clear  demonstration  of  need  is  essen- 
tial. We  should  not  rush  to  create  new- 
vacancies  lest  we  water  down  the  entire 
system.  There  is  a  Gresham's  law  that 
operates  in  this  field  as  in  most  others. 
High  caliber  and  professional  attain- 
ment is  the  essence  of  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent judiciarj'  and  we  run  the  risk 
of  defeating  our  purpose  by  devaluation. 
I  am  told  that  in  England  a  single 
judLTCship  is  created  only  after  the  most 
painstaking  and  prolonged  cross-exam- 
ination of  the  Government  by  Parlia- 
ment, so  important  it  is  that  caliber, 
individupl  importance,  and  stature  of 
office  be  maintained. 

Based  on  these  considerations  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  6365,  calling  for  59 
new  judgeships,  the  exact  Judicial  Con- 
ference recommendations  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1960.  Today  I  will  offer  the  bill  as  a 
substitute.  Valuing  as  I  do  an  inde- 
pendent and  strong  Federal  judiciai-j-.  I 
believe  this  bill,  which  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  two  successive  administrations, 
is  as  fpr  as  the  Congresj  should  go  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  912, 
and  point  out  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  held  numerous  hearings 
on  the  necessity  for  additional  Federal 
judges. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Judicial 
Conference,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  critical  a  moment 
ago  because  we  have  followed  them  al- 
most in  detail  with  few  exceptions,  was 
the  same  policy  that  was  carried  out 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
when  Attorney  General  Brow-nell  and 
Attorney  General  William  Rogers 
headed  the  Justice  Department.  That, 
then,  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  We  of  the  Judi6l- 
ary  Committee  have  always  felt  that 
those  people  who  are  engaged  in  this 
business  and  who  devote  their  time  to 
it  and  who  come  up  with  statistics  as 
now  reported  in  the  report  which  you 
have  before  you,  justifies  the  additional 
judges  that  are  recommended. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  you 
the  fact  that  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recommends  69  judges  with  justi- 
fications for  them  from  the  Judicial 
Conference,  a  body  nonpartisan  in  its 
efforts,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Twice  they  have  made  what  we  con- 
sider a  f£ur  recommendation  and  a  fair 
appraisal  of  the  situation. 


The  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Bowl 
a  moment  ago  made  reference  to  the 
cost  in  connection  w-ith  the  transporta- 
tion from  one  district  or  one  part  of 
the  United  States  to  the  other  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  pointed  out  the  increase 
in  connection  therewith. 

Might  I  call  to  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention, and  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  how  many  of  these  were  Federal 
judges  who  had  alreadi'  retired  and  who 
had  volunteered  their  services  "for 
free,"  so  to  speak,  because  they  were 
getting  a  full  pension,  and  point  out 
how  much  expense  there  was  in  connec- 
tion with  their  travel  and  their  conduct 
of  the  judicial  business?  I  think  if  you 
would  study  an  analysis  that  has  been 
submitted  to  our  committee  you  would 
bo  asreeably  surprised.  When  we  get 
back  in  the  House  I  shall  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  in  the  Record  the  names 
of  those  Federal  judges  who  after  re- 
tirement have  continued  to  help  break 
the  backlog  of  heavy  dockets  of  courts 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Administrative  Office 

OF  THt:  U.S  CotRT?;, 
Waahington.  DC.  June  24,  I960. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cei.ler, 
Chairman.  Committee  on   the  Judiciary, 
HoMsc  of  Renresentatii^es. 
Wrshington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Celleh:  In  compliance  with  your 
letter  of  June  23.  i960,  I  am  sending  you 
herewith  Infnrm.'ition  concerning  retired  and 
resigned  judges  and  their  service.  The  serv- 
ice or  the  retired  Judges  during  the  fiscal 
year  1959  is  set  forth  in  the  table  on  page 
156  of  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  and  Mr. 
William  Foley  has  informed  Mr.  Shafroth 
that  this  is  sufficient  for  service  rendered 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  A  table  is  attached 
showing  the  service  in  the  fiscal  year  1960 
up  to  April  30. 

There  Is  at  the  present  time  only  one 
living  resigned  judge.  Hon.  William  C. 
Coleman,  formerly  a  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Maryland.  There  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  22  retired  circuit  judges,  45  retired 
district  Judges,  and  3  retired  Judges  of  the 
special  courts.  In  addition,  there  are  3  re- 
tired Supreme  Court  Justices.  2  of  whom 
fulfilled  assignments  en  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

You  asked  In  your  letter  for  a  breakdown 
as  to  those  senior  Judges  who  are  willing  to 
accept  assignments  either  within  or  with- 
out their  respective  circuits  and  districts 
The  Chief  Jusflce  keeps  a  roster  of  retired 
judges  who  have  indicated  that  they  are 
willing  to  seive  outside  of  their  circuits  or 
districts  and  there  are  on  that  list  a  total 
of  23  Judges.  It  is  called  the  Roster  of 
Senior  Judges.  The  only  other  record  we 
have  of  Judges  willing  to  accept  service  with- 
in their  own  circuits  and  districts  is  the 
list  of  those  judges  who  have  performed 
such  service.  During  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
the  number  of  those  Judges  who  were  not 
on  the  roster  was  24.  For  your  Information. 
I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  all  senior  Judges 
and  a  list  of  tlie  judges  on  the  roster  of  the 
Chief  Justice  as  of  June  23.  1960.  The  abtjve 
Information  does  not  Include  the  territorial 
courts,  nor  does  It  Include  service  on  the 
special  courts. 

If  there  Is  other  Information  you  require, 
please  let  me  know. 

With  cordial  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Wauu:n  Qlket.  in, 

Directcn- 
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Service  by  senior  judges  in  district  courts,  July  1,  1959,  through  Apr.  SO,  1960 

SENIOR  CIRCUIT^JUDOE 


April  19 


Circuit  or  district 


2d  circuit - 

3d  circuit 

7th  circuit 

10th  circuit 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 


Name  of  Judge 


8wan,  T.  W 

Marls.  A.  B 

Major,  J.  Earl 

Huxman,  W.  A... 
Jackson,  Joseph  R 


Place  of  service 


Connecticut    

Illinois,  northern 

Florida,  southern 

Kansas 

District  of  Columbia 


Number  of 
trials 


1 
2 

12 
3 

SO 


Number  of 
trial  days 


1 

.'} 

4.') 

1 

108 


SENIOR  DISTRICT  JUDOE 


2d  circuit: 

New  York,  eastern 

New  York,  southern 

Do 

Do 

Do 

34  circuit: 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania,  eastern... 

Do 

Pennsylvania,  middle... 

Do 

4tb  circuit: 

Maryland 

North  Carolina,  middle. 

Do 

Do 

Virginia,  eastern 

Virginia,  western... 

Do 

Do 

4th  circuit: 

Florida,  northern 

Do 

Florida,  southern 

Do 

Do 

Mississippi,  northern 

7th  circuit: 

Illinois,  eastern 

Do 

Do 

r  circuit: 
Nebraska 
Do 

Missouri,  western 

Do 

9th  circuit: 

California,  northern 

California,  southern 

Nevada.. 

Do 

th  circuit: 

Oklahoma,  western 

District  of  Columbia 


Byer»,  M   W.i... 
Clancy,  John  W_ 

Knox,  John  C 

Leibell,  Vincent. 
Conger,  E.  A... 


Rodney,  Richard  S , 

Welsh,  O.  A 

Kirkpatrick,  William  H. 

Watson,  Albert  L 

do     


Chesnut.  W.  Calvin.. 

Hayes,  Johnson  J 

do 

....do 

Hutcheson,  Sterling  ». 

Paul,  John 

Barksdale,  A.  D 

do 


KHli 


DeVane,  Dorler.... 

...do 

Barker.  William  J. 
Holland,  John  W.. 

...do 

Cox,  Allen 


\^'Tiam,  Fred  L. 

do 

do 


Delchant,  John  W. 

do--. 

Reeves,  A.  L 

do 


Roche.  Michael  J... 
Weinberper,  Jacob. 

Foley,  Roger  T 

do 


Vaught,  Edgar  S.> 

Schivelnhaut,  Henry. 


New  York, eastern... 
New  York,  southern. 

...do.- 

....do 

do 


Delaware 

Pennsylvania,  eastern. 

do- 

Pennsylvania,  middle. 
Missi.<!sippi,  southern - 


^f  ary  land 

North  Carolina,  eastern. 
North  Carolina,  middle. 
Pennsylvania,  western.. 

Virginia,  eastern 

Virginia,  western 

....do 

Virginia,  eastern 


Florida,  northern 

Florida,  southern 

do 

Arizona - 

California,  northern. . 
Mississippi,  northern. 


Illinois,  eastern 

Colorado-  - 

New  York",  southern. 

Nebraska 

Tennessee,  eastern. . . 
New  York,  southern - 
California,  southern.. 


California,  northern- 
Callfomla,  southern. 

Nevada 

Hawaii 


Oklahoma,  western.. 
District  of  Columbia. 


3 
20 

S 

s 
u 

1 

7 

5 
8 
1 

M 

3 
U 
• 
• 
7 
3 

a 
1 

M 

3 

7 

> 
3 

4 
• 
7 

4 
31 

t 
4 

87 

38 
S 
1 

3 
13 


14 
39 
14 
19 

37 

1 

18 

27 

8 

1 

97 
5 
8 

II 
8 
8 
2 
3 

1 
43 

3 
21 
2.1 

1 

S 

17 
13 

23 
31 
34 
43 


a 

3 

s 

29 


'  Retired  February  1960. 
»  Retired  Scptemlx>r  1959. 


>  Died  May  I960. 


Service  of  retired  circuit  and  district  judges  in  courts  of  appeals,  from  July  1,  1969,  through  Apr.  SO,  1960 


Circuit  or  district 

Judge 

Place  of  service 

Number  of 
bearings 

Circuit  or  district 

Judge 

Place  of  service 

Number  of 
hearings 

1st  circuit 

MagTuder,  Calvert 

do            .... 

1st  circuit 

61 

10 

34 

» 

22 

36 

49 

6 

08 

1 

S 

4 

23 

6th  circuit  

Simons,  Charles  C 

Maior.  J.  Earl 

Sanborn.  John  B 

Mathews.  Clifton 

Bone.  Homer  T,.     .. 

6th  droult 

36 

Do 

2d  circuit   

7th  circuit 

7th  circuit 

11 

Do 

:::::do:  :::::::::::::: 

»th  circuit 

8th  circuit 

8th  circuit 

.W 

3  i  circuit 

Swan,  T  W 

2d  circuit 

9th  circuit 

9th  circuit 

K 

Do     .. 

Hand,  Learned 

....  do 

Do 

do    . 

ll> 

Do 

Medina,  Harold 

Hincks,  Carroll  C 

Maris.  A.  B 

Soper,  -Morris  A 

Chesnut.  W.  C 

Paul,  John 

Barksdale.  A.  D   

IloUand.  John  W 

do 

do 

3d  circuit 

Do     

Orr.  William  E 

Ilealv.  William 

Roche.  Michael  J  ..,.. 

Phillips.  Orle  I 

Iluxnian.  Walter  A.  .  . 

Ree<l,  Stanley 

Burton,  ll:irold 

do 

do 

<V) 

lOth  circuit          ... 

2S 

Do 

Do         

11 

sa  circuit. 

Callfornlu.  northern 

10th  circuit.   .- 

1 

4th  circuit        ...    . 

4th  circuit 

i') 

Maryland       

do.- 

do 

do.   

ethdrcoit 

Do 

do  .-    

DLsuiet  of  Columbia. . 
do 

^<i 

Virginia,  western     

Do                       

U.S.  Supreme  Court... 
Do 

20 

21 

Florida,  southern  . 

'  I  may  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  it  is  through  legislation 
approved  by  the  Contrress  of  the  United 
States  that  made  it  possible  for  the  as- 
signment of  the  various  Federal  judges 
in  various  districts.  Who  are  we  to  as- 
certain or  criticize  why  certain  assign- 
ments are  made  if  in  the  interest  of 
judicial  process?  And  until  some  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  that  it  has  not 
been  in  accordance  with  the  proper  Judi- 
cial progress  and  the  proper  assignment 
of  a  particular  judge  to  a  particular  case, 
then  I  do  not  thinJc  we  should  criticize. 


I,  therefore,  ask  that  you  support  this 
bill  in  its  entirety  because  it  is  consistent 
with  the  policy  that  has  been  carried  out 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  justification 
for  all  these  judgeships  is  set  forth  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  care  to 
my  very  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  and  noted  his  comments 
concerning  the  Judicial  Conference.  Of 
course  the  Judicial  Conference  is  made 
up  of  a  group  of  highminded  men  with 


great  experience;  but,  you  know,  there 
is  no  yardstick  by  which  even  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  can  measure  whether  or 
not  a  judge  is  performing  his  duties  in 
a  .satisfactory  manner. 

I  asked  Mr.  Olney,  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
who  is  a  spokesman,  at  least  in  some  in- 
stances, for  the  Judicial  Conference,  if 
there  was  any  such  yardstick.  This  is  a 
question  I  asked  him:  Have  you  or  has 
the  Conference  determined  upon  any 
series  or  combination  of  yardsticks 
which  will   determine   whether   or  not 
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individual  judges  do  a  reasonably  thor- 
ough job  and  are  in  attendance  in  court 
or  in  chambers  disposing  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  cases? 

His  answer  was:  "I  think  I  must  an- 
swer that  with  a  no." 

Furthermore,  as  a  part  of  the  record, 
I  asked  the  Attorney  Greneral  of  the 
United  States  if  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  made  any  independent  investi- 
gation concerning  the  necessity  for  any 
particular  number  of  judgeships,  and 
his  answer  was  an  unequivocal  no,  that 
no  independent  investigation  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jonas  J. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  my 
congressional  service  ends,  I  expect  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  law.  The 
chances  are  that  I  will  be  practicing 
again  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts 
of  North  Carolina  and  I  am  therefore 
as  concerned  as  anyone  could  possibly 
be  with  having  an  adequate  number  of 
Federal  judges  to  keep  the  dockets  clear 
and  guarantee  speedy  and  fair  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

I  have  long  felt  that  additional  Fed- 
eral judgeships  are  needed  throughout 
our  country  and  it  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret to  me  that  last  year  the  House  was 
never  permitted  to  work  its  will  on  H.R. 
12552  which  created  35  new  Federal 
judgeships  and  which  received  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  unanimous  clear- 
ance at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  think  we  all  understand  the  reasons 
why  this  bill  was  never  programed  for 
action  last  year  and  it  will  not  serve  any 
useful  purpose  for  me  to  be  drawing 
critical  judgments  on  that  subject.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  he  was  a  political  realist  and  I. 
too,  am  realistic  enough  to  know  why 
action  was  not  taken  last  year.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  the  record  should 
show  that  for  some  reason  a  Federal 
judgeship  bill,  which  last  year  was  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  committee,  was 
allowed  to  die  at  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  without  any  action  being  taken 
in  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
r  Mr.  McCuLLOCH  I .  Will  he  state  for  the 
record  the  extent  to  which  hearings  were 
conducted  prior  to  the  reporting  of  H.R. 
12552  last  year? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Yes.  I  am  please<^ 
to  say  that  we  had  extensive  hearings  on 
the  legislation  that  was  before  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  favorable  report  on 
H.R.  12552,  therefore,  was  preceded  by 
extensive  hearings,  careful  study  and 
thoughtful  consideration  by  a  subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.    That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  then  action  by  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  That  is  right; 
unanimous  action. 


Mr.  JONAS.  And  a  unanimous  report 
from  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Now,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  other  question.  Was  any 
effort  made  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  last  year  when  H.R.  12552  was 
under  consideration  to  increase  it  to  70 
judgeships? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  do  not  recall  any 
attempt  to  increase  it  to  70  judgeships. 
However,  whenever  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  considering  legislation 
which  would  create  new  judgeships,  al- 
most invariably  there  are  Members  of 
this  great  body  who  desire  to  have  addi- 
tional judgeships  in  their  States. 

Mr.  JONAS.     May  I  say  this  further 
thing  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I   do   not   have   any   objections   to   the 
President  of  the  United  States  appoint- 
ing Federal  judges.    That  is  within  his 
prerogative     under     the     Constitution. 
And.  I   have  no  question   in  my  mind 
but    what    the    present    occupant    will 
make  sound  appointments.     The  other 
body,   of  course,   will   have  the   oppor- 
tunity to  confirm  or  reject  them.     My 
question  and  my  concern  over  this  bill 
is   not    based   upon    the    fact    that   the 
present  occupant  of   the   White   House 
will  make  the  appointments.    It  is  based 
upon   reports  that  I  have  read  in   the 
press  and  letters  I  have  received  from 
my  own  district  and  other  sections  of 
the  country  which  indicate  that  we  are 
about  to  turn   this  judgeship   bill   into 
a— I  do  not  want  to  use  the  words  "pork 
barrel"  bill,  but  that  we  are  filling  it 
up  with  unnecessary  judgeships.     And, 
right   along  that   line   I   would   like   to 
cite  an   article  which  appeared   in  the 
Washington  Post   dated   March   13   en- 
titled "Judgeship  Jackpot  All  But  Floods 
Bench."     This   was   a   rather   sarcastic 
and  critical  article  discussing  the  pros- 
pect that  Congress  was  going  to  create 
a   lot   of   unnecessary  judgeships.     My 
only    concern    is    that    we    create    new 
judgeships  only  where  they  are  actually 
needed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  we  are 
giving  three  additional  judges  to  the 
State  of  North  Carohna. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  certainly  aware 
of  that.  If  three  new  judgeships  are 
needed  in  North  Carolina,  I  would  be 
for  them ;  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now  we 
are  down  to  that  point.  The  gentleman 
appeared  with  the  rest  of  the  delegation, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ap- 
pear. I  signed  a  statement  prepared  by 
one  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Surely. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  which  he  made  a 
good  case  for  three  judgeships  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  and 
to  this  day  the  gentleman  has  not  voiced 
any  objection  to  the  three  judges  for 
North  Carolina,  hais  he? 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  voicing  some  ques- 
tion about  it  now. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
the  point.  Are  we  providing  too  many 
judges  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  gentleman.  What  is  the  basis 
on  which  we  jump  from  35  judgeships  in 
1960  to  70  in  1961? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  very 
simple,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  little  state- 
ment a  moment  ago.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  under  Brownell  and 
Rogers  followed  the  recommendation  of 
the  Judicial  Conference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Are  we  doing  that  in 
this  case? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  abso- 
lutely, with  one  exception. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course.  I  believe  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference should  be  given  due  and  careful 
consideration,  but  I  think  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  House  itself  .should 
carefully  consider  the  number  of  new 
judgeships  to  be  created  on  the  basis  of 
very  definite  criteria.  The  only  facts 
that  should  determine  whether  North 
Carolina  needs  one,  two,  or  three  new 
Federal  judgeships— and  the  same  would 
apply  with  respect  to  the  needs  in  every 
other  State — are  at  least  the  following: 
First,  caseload,  criminal  and  civil;  sec- 
ond, current  condition  of  the  courts 
docket;  third,  number  of  days  in  each 
year  the  judge  held  court  or  worked  in 
chambers  and  the  number  of  days  in 
which  the  court  was  in  recess;  and. 
fourth,  median  timelag  in  bringing  cases 
to  trial. 

My  information  is  that  last  September 
the  Judicial  Conference  recommended 
50  new  judgeships  for  the  country,  2  to  be 
in  North  Carolina.  But  after  the  other 
body  had  passed  a  bill  containing  a  sub- 
stantially higher  number  of  new  judge- 
ships, and  after  it  became  apparent  that 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  inclined  to  go  along  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  additional  judgeships,  the 
Judicial  Conference  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
increased  its  recommendations  to  69. 

Back  in  March,  I  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina  in  signing  a 
paper  prepared  by  one  of  our  colleagues 
which  sets  forth  facts  that  would  seem 
to  justify  three  additional  judgeships  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have  three  separate 
judicial  districts  in  the  State  with  one 
district  judge  in  each  district.  The  rec- 
ords will  show  that  many  States  are  far 
better  off  than  is  North  CaroUna  in  Fed- 
eral judicial  manpower,  and  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  paper  just  mentioned  point 
to  some  comparisons  which  do  show  that 
in  comparison  with  some  other  States, 
North  Carolina  could  certainly  justify 
three  additional  Federal  judges.  But  if 
in  order  to  get  three  additional  judges 
in  North  Carolina,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  load  this  bill  up  with  a  lot  of  umieces- 
sary  judges  that  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  criteria  mentioned 
above,  I  for  one  am  willing  to  forgo  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  three  new 
judges  for  our  State.  I  do  not  think 
judgeships  should  be  allocated  on  a 
"pork  barrel"  basis,  and  the  record  cer- 
tainly does  not  indicate  to  me  that  70 
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new  judgeships  are  required  throughout 
the  country,  plus  the  19  new  judges  that 
•will  be  appointed  to  fill  existing 
vacancies 

For  these  reasons  I  intend  to  support 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frop  New  York  :  Mr  Lindsay]  which 
•would  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  made  last  Septem- 
ber. If  that  substitute  is  not  approved, 
then  I  shall  reluctantly  vote  against  the 
bill  on  final  passage  because  I  think  it 
contains  a  number  of  unnecessary  judge- 
ships for  areas  already  well  supplied  with 
judicial  manpower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Since  our  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  referred  to  a  very  compelling 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  an  editorial  from 
a  newspaper  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  which  was 
founded  and  published,  until  his  death, 
by  the  late  great  James  M.  Cox,  candi- 
date for  President  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1920.  and  now  published  by  his 
son,  James,  Jr.  I  commend  that  edi- 
torial to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  John- 
son!. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question; 
whether  or  not  this  bill  in  any  manner 
amends  section  100  dealing  with  the 
holding  of  terms  of  court  in  Maryland, 
specifically  at  Baltimore,  Cumberland, 
and  Denton. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  does  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Toll  ] . 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
regarding  the  judgeship  bill  of  the  86th 
Congress  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  problem  of  the  divided  nature 
of  party  control  in  the  Executive  and 
Conrrress. 

The  committee  recommendation  of  35 
Federal  judgeships  in  the  86th  Congress 
reflected  the  problem  of  getting  a  bill 
through  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  regarding  the  creation  of  the 
positions  and  the  persons  who  would  fill 
them  This  controversy  existed  regard- 
less of  the  alleged  offer  of  the  prior  ad- 
ministration to  select  new  judges  on  a 
basis  of  recognizing  the  spirit  of  equal- 
ity in  the  number  to  be  selected  from 
each  party.  The  number  thus  cleared 
for  consideration  was  inadequate. 

The  Judicial  Conference  recommended 
59  judges  in  1960  and  demonstrated  the 
need  throughout  the  country  in  their 
testimony  and  reports. 

Now  that  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress are  of  one  party  and  the  chances 


of  getting  a  judgeship  bill  through  are 
improved,  the  Judicial  Conference  re- 
viewed the  need  and  in  March  1961  rec- 
ommended 69  judgeships. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  judicii.l  oflBcers 
would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  qualifications  only. 

The  advantage  to  the  people  in  an 
adequate  number  of  judges  is  immeas- 
urable. Automation  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  operation  of  the  courts  or  to  the 
application  of  research  or  thinking  time 
to  the  solution  of  problems  of  litigants. 
Each  citizen  would  want  a  thorough 
study  and  consideration  of  his  problem. 
The  service  to  the  people  in  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government  is  of  greatest 
importance  and  the  opportunity  to  get 
justice  within  a  reasonable  time  is  one 
of  the  features  of  our  democracy  which 
individual  citizens  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

The  84lh,  85th.  and  86th  Congresses 
apparently  could  not  get  a  Judgeship 
bill  through  because  of  the  division  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Congress.  Now 
in  the  87th  Congress  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference sees  an  opportunity  to  fill  the 
actual  need  and  therefore  made  its  rec- 
ommendation of  69  judgeships. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  recommends  70  judgeships 
and  the  committee  in  its  judgment  feels 
the  slight  increase  is  justified.  I  there- 
fore support  the  committee  bill  and  hope 
that  the  House  will  join  the  committee 
majority  in  its  passage. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  the  effect  in  this  legisla- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  temporary 
judges.  There  are  several  cases  in  which 
the  judges  will  receive  a  temporary  ap- 
pointijnent  as  distinguished  from  a  per- 
manent appointment.  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  temporary  appointment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  means  that  the 
first  vacancy  that  occurs  in  the  district 
shall  not  be  filled. 

Mr.  VANIK.  .It  means,  then,  that  the 
new  judgeship  created -will  terminate  as 
soon  as  the  next  vacancy  occurs? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  that  the  number  of 
judges  would  then  be  reduced  to  the 
original  number? 

Mr.   CELLER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEIJ:,ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCCRMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recognize  the  difficulty  that  any  commit- 
tee has  considering  an  omnibus  judge- 
ship bill.  Under  the  circumstances  exist- 
ing at  the  present  time  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  done  about 
the  best  job  that  could  be  done  in  report- 
ing this  bill  out.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  some  Members  who  might  feel  that 
the  bill  provides  for  some  additional 
judgeships  that  are  not  necessary.  But 
I  think  upon  the  evidence  the  committee 
has  considered  the  nationwide  situation 
very  well,  and  the  bill  as  reported  out  by 


the  committee  represents  about  as  sound 
judgment  as  could  t>e  exerci.sed. 

Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  omnibus 
bills  of  any  kind,  particularly  judgeship 
bills,  involve  some  minor  degree  of  prac- 
tical considerations.  So  I  am  supp>orting 
the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  committee 
and  oppose  any  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  March  10.  1961.  and  I  inserted 
that  letter  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  letter  sent  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  a  most  unusual  one  and. 
coming  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Chief  Justice,  pointedly 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice that  judicial  councils  have  failed  in 
performing  their  duties  as  provided  by 
law.    In  his  letter  he  said  : 

Prom  my  ov.n  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation. I  realize  that  by  far.  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  are  a  bard- 
working,  rerpccted  body  of  men. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  think  the  same  statement  could 
go  down  to  the  judiciary  on  the  State 
level  and  on  the  local  level.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  that  every  member 
of  the  judiciary  is  an  ideal  judge.  When 
I  say  "ideal."  I  mean  as  ideal  as  is  hu- 
manly ixissible. 

I  have  had  called  to  my  attention,  and 
I  assume  other  Members  have,  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
m-^mbcrs  of  the  judiciary  to  adopt  in 
the  courtroom  a  very  arbitrary  atti- 
tude, in  fact  amounting  in  many  cases 
to  judicial  dictatorship.  They  are 
judges  who  threaten  lawyers  with  con- 
tempt of  court.  In  fact,  there  are  some 
courts  in  this  coimtry  where  a  lawyer 
before  he  goes  in  there  does  not  know 
whether  he  will  come  out  without  a 
threat  of  contempt  or  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  One  such 
judge  is  one  too  many. 

I  address  myself  to  that  type  of  judge 
because  I  do  not  like  dictators,  foreign 
or  domestic.  Anybody  who  is  a  judge 
has  a  great  responsibility.  Any  judge 
who  thinks  when  he  goes  into  the  court- 
room that  he  "is  the  law"  Is  a  man  who 
certainly  can  create  fear  in  the  minds 
of  the  bar  of  the  community  or  area  in 
which  that  court  sits. 

It  happened  that  the  first  public  office 
I  ran  for  was  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  Massachusetts  many  years  ago. 
One  of  the  issues  of  that  campaign  was 
the  election  of  judges.  I  opposed  it.  I 
stated  publicly  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  election  of  judges  as  far  as  Massa- 
chusetts was  concerned.  I  felt  that  I 
wanted  as  independent  a  judiciary  as 
the  law  or  humanity  would  permit.  I 
am  still  of  that  same  state  of  mind. 
My  district  in  a  public  opinion  poll  only 
the  year  before  I  ran  for  that  post  ran 
18  to  1  in  favor  of  the  election  of  judges. 
But  the  question  was  such  a  funda- 
mental one,  in  my  mind,  that  when  I 
went  before  the  people  of  the  district  in 
my  first  effort  to  be  elected  to  public 
office — and  whether  wisely  or  not.  the 
people  of  the  district  did  elect  me  to 
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office — I  took  the  position  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  election  of  judges — and  that 
was  going  to  be  a  prominent  issue  in  the 
constitutional  convention  which  was  to 
meet  within  6  months  after  that  elec- 
tion. I  refer  to  that  incident  to  show  my 
profound  respect  for  our  judiciary  and 
the  judicial  system.  I  have  fought  in  the 
field  of  politics  in  favor  of  an  independ- 
ent judiciary  under  conditions  where 
ordinarily  one  would  be  defeated  for 
taking  such  a  position.  Of  course,  every- 
one will  understand  that  I  am  not  saying 
that  just  because  a  judge  is  elected,  he  is 
not  independent,  but  as  between  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  and  the  apF>ointment  of 
judges.  I  personally  favor  the  appointive 
system,  under  which  judges  would  be 
appointed  for  hfe. 

It  happens  that  I  have  a  nephew  who 
is  attorney  general  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.    I  am  able  now  to  be 
reelected  to  the  Congress  because  he  is 
my  nephew.    Not  so  long  ago,  a  Federal 
judge   in   Boston    threatened   him   with 
contempt  of  court  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties.    Well,  anyone  who  de- 
clares war  on  the  McCormacks  ought  to 
know  that  a  McCormack  always  is  ready 
to  join  the  issue — and  the  war  is  on  until 
p>eace  terms  have  been  offered  by  the  one 
who  declared  the  war.     It  is  not  for  this 
instance  alone,  but  of  other  instances  of 
threat  of  contempt  end  even  going  so 
far  as  this  judge  ordering  a  lawyer  to 
appear  in  his  courtroom  so  that  he  could 
be  held  in  contempt  because  the  lawyer 
out  on  the  street  said  something  that  the 
judge  did  not  like.    Of  course,  the  lawyer 
did  not  go  to  the  court.    There  are  many 
other  things  I  could  refer  to,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  do  so.     I  am  going  to  con- 
fine myself  to  this  issue  only.    Here  is  a 
copy  of  the  Boston  Globe  of  October  19, 
1960,    It  was  only  about  2  weeks  before 
the  election — a  poor  time  for  any  judge 
to   inject  himself   into  the   issues  of   a 
political  campaign — whether  he  be  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat.    At  that  time, 
my  nephew  was  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.    This  particu- 
lar judge  misconstrued  a  statement  by 
my   nephew    and    this   judge   from   the 
bench    publicly    stated    that    he    might 
adjudge    the    attorney    general    of    the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  con- 
tempt of  court — or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  judge  even  went  further  than  that. 
He  even  stated  from  the  bench,  and  I  will 
quote  the  words  directly  from  the  news- 
paper: 

I  am  not  myself  quite  aware  why  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States — 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Rogers — 
chose  to  further  the  ambitions  of  the  attor- 
ney general  of  Massachusetts  who  Is  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Can  you  imagine  thaf  What  hap- 
pened? My  nephew  and  a  few  other  at- 
torneys general  representing  the  attor- 
neys general  of  the  United  States  some 
months  prior  to  that  had  a  conference 
with  Assistant  Attorney  General  Bicks. 
who  is  a  great  man  in  my  book,  a  man  of 
courage  and  ability.  He  was  Assistant 
Attorney  General  under  Mr.  Rogers  in 


connection  with  the  handling  of  anti- 
trust cases.  He  was  engaged  in  the  dis- 
position of  these  antitrust  cases  in  such 
a  maimer  that  the  interest  of  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  would  be  pro- 
tected. The  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Bicks.  under  Mr.  Rogers,  did  that — and 
that  is  what  this  judge  w^as  referring 
to.  Now  let  me  go  a  little  step  further 
and  I  will  quote  from  this  newspaper  ar- 
.  tide  again: 

Any   statements  issued   about   this  case — 

declared  the  judge. 

And  the  only  reason  I  do  not  mention 
the  judge's  name — and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
mention  his  name,  but  the  only  reason 
I  do  not  mention  the  judge  s  name  is  be- 
cause I  do  not  like  to  put  a  name  in  the 
Record  which  will  be  there  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have 
anything  go  too  far — but  continuing 
this  quotation  from  the  paper,  this  judge 
said: 

Any  statements  Issued  about  this  case 
were  no  doubt  given  out  for  political  pur- 
poses and  whoever  Issued  such  a  statement 
may  well  be  in  contempt  of  court. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  what  happened  to 
him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  could  happen  to  anybody.  Republi- 
can or  Democrat. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  majority  leader.  I  will  not 
mention  the  name  of  this  judge.  He 
not  only  injected  himself  into  the  affairs 
of  the  attorney  general  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  he  also  injected  him.^elf  in 
the  congressional  fight  in  my  district, 
tried  to  smear  my  good  reputation,  and 
made  remarks  uncalled  for,  subjected 
me  to  a  vitriolic  attack,  an  unfair  at- 
tack that  I  could  not  answer. 

This  judge  smeared  not  only  my  repu- 
tation, but  also  the  reputation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  reputation  of  other  honest  p<?ople. 
I  say  to  this  House  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  those  judges  who  sit  as  judges:  but 
when  a  judge  comes  in  and  uses  his 
court  as  a  sanctuary  and  subjects  hon- 
est and  decent  people  to  personal  at- 
tacks 4  days  before  an  election,  I  say 
that  such  a  judge  has  abused  all  of  his 
powers  and  all  of  his  authority. 

This  particular  judge  tried  to  dictate 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  on  the  appointment  of 
a  judge  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

This  particular  judge,  time  and  time 
again,  has  threatened  attorneys  and 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  bar  who 
had  the  courage  to  appear  before  his 
court,  has  threatened  them  with  cita- 
tions of  contempt,  has  impugned  their 


motives,  has  besmirched  their  integrity 
and  honesty ;  and  he  has  developed  such 
a  condition  that  I  would  say  85  percent 
of  the  attorneys,  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar,  are  fearful  to  appear  in 
his  court. 

I  say  that  the  administrators  of  the 
Federal  Courts  of  this  Nation  should 
take  steps  to  curb  such  a  Federal  judge. 
I  say  to  you  that  when  a  judge  orders 
the  issuance  of  a  criminal  summons  4 
days  before  an  election,  when  all  the 
circumstances  called  for  was  the  is- 
suance of  a  regular  witness  summons, 
and  try  to  create  the  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  a  Congressman's 
district  that  the  Congressman  was  a  de- 
fendant and  not  a  witness,  I  say  that 
he  has  abused  his  authority,  he  has 
violated  civil  rights,  he  has  violated 
every  decent  principle  that  we  can  have 
in  our  courts:  he  has  violated  the  code 
of  decency  of  the  court. 

This  judge  subjected  me  to  a  per- 
sonal attack  4  days  before  an  election. 
Yes,  they  tried  to  step  in  and  steal  a 
congressional  seat.  And  all  I  was.  was 
a  witness — nothing  done  improper, 
nothing  wrong;  but  he  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  bench  of  the  court  when 
I  was  down  here  in  Washington.  DC. 
had  no  papers  served  on  me,  and  I  did 
not  have  information  that  the  ca.-?e  was 
going  on  or  that  my  presence  was  re- 
quired as  a  witness.  He  said :  "Let  him 
get  up  here  on  a  plane." 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  get  on  a 
plane  if  it  were  possible  and  appear  in 
the  court  that  morning.  It  was  4  days 
before  an  election,  4  days,  and  they  were 
fighting  for  that  congressional  seat. 
This  could  happen  to  any  man,  whether 
he  be  Democrat  or  Republican,  at  the 
hands  of  this  particular  judge. 

I  question  his  activities  that  day;  the 
remarks  he  made  from  the  bench  were 
entirely  uncalled  for.  If  ever  a  judge 
was  subject  to  censure  it  was  this  par- 
ticular judge,  because  he  abused  all  the 
privileges  of  his  position,  all  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment when  he  tried  to  inject  himself  into 
that  congressional  fight. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  the  people  of 
my  district  were  intelligent  enough  to 
see  through  this  action  of  his.  I  not  only 
broke  all  records  in  the  election  in  mv 
district,  but  In  strong  Republican  area's 
my  vote  increased  by  almost  30  percent. 
I  received  the  support  of  most  of  the  at- 
torneys of  my  district.  Yes.  the  people 
of  my  district  spoke  out  against  this 
blatant  political  attack  made  upon  me 
on  the  Friday  preceding  the  election. 

This  judge  has  acted  in  the  role  of  a 
politician  trying  to  influence  the  elec- 
torate by  his  intemperate  and  unfair 
statements  from  the  Federal  bench. 

His  activities  on  the  bench  are  cer- 
tainly open  to  question.  The  Federal 
bench  is  no  place  for  a  tyrant  or  a  des- 
pot. He  Is  111  mannered,  discourteous, 
uncivil,  rude.  Injudicious,  and  overbear- 
ing.   He  lacks  balance. 

In  my  opinion  he  was  attempting  to 
use  a  new  smear  technique  in  trying  to 
influence  the  electorate  of  my  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 
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'  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  tune  have  I  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  said  about 
this  particular  judge  in  the  first  circuit. 
Knowing  the  gentleman  was  going  to 
make  his  statement,  I  have  prepared 
brief  remarks  on  the  subject. 
I  Often  the  overrighteous  can  do  much 
evil. 

This  particular  judge  is  overly  right- 
eous. He  is  bold,  he  is  brilliant,  but  most 
arbitrary.  He  thinks  he  is  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  wisdom.  His  views  can- 
not be  questioned.  He  is  sort  of  a  judi- 
cial panjandrum  and,  therefore,  never 
hesitates  to  act  as  judge,  prosecutor,  and 
jury,  all  rolled  into  one.  In  a  trice  he 
will  on  occasion  convert  his  court  into 
a  U.S.  attorney's  office,  or  something  not 
unlike  a  grand  jury. 

I  Numerous  complaints  have  reached  me 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  cor.cerninsr  this  judge's  un- 
usual and  untoward  conduct. 

I  will  say  this:  It  has  been  said  that 
justice  is  blind.  It  is  just  as  well  that 
justice  is  blind:  she  might  not  like  some 
of  the  things  done  in  her  name  by  Judge 
Wyzanski. 

How  strange,  however,  that  none  of 
the  bar  associations  in  the  first  circuit 
have  offered  complaints.  That  tokens 
of  spinelessness  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  that  area.  They 
should  complain.  But  maybe  they  are 
afraid  of  retaliation. 

There  was  a  case  decided  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston  in  which 
the  United  States  petitioned  for  man- 
damus that  severely  chasti^^cd  and 
severely  condemned  this  very  judge  for 
his  conduct  in  that  particular  case.  I 
have  not  the  time  to  read  the  condem- 
nation, but  it  shall  be  placed  in  the 
Record: 

We  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  Judge  di- 
rected acquittal  of  the  defendants  because 
he  thought  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  four 
witnesses  put  on  by  the  United  States  at  the 
outset  of  the  trial  was  not  entitled  to  belief 
or  t)ecause  he  thought  the  action  of  the 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  talking  with  a 
Government  witness  during  a  recess  called 
while  the  witness  was  on  direct  examination 
deprived  the  defendants  of  some  basic  civil 
right.  But  whether  the  Judge  acted  as  he 
did  for  one  reason  or  for  the  other,  or  for 
both  reasons  In  combination,  we  think  his 
action  w-'S  not  only  plainly  erroneous  but 
beyond  his  Jurisdiction. 

The  testimony  of  the  two  principal  wit- 
nesses to  whom  we  have  specifically  referred 
was  certainly  confused  and  conflicting. 
But,  although  to  an  appellate  court  the  rec- 
ord of  a  trial  may  be  "cold."  It  can  neverthe- 
less be  clear;  and  It  is  clear  from  the  record 
before  us  that  the  confusion  and  conflicts 
In  these  witnesses'  testimony  was  due  In  no 
minor  part  to  the  trial  Judges  persistent, 
Bharp  and  sometimes  caustic  cross-examina- 
tion throughout  their  direct  examination. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  memories  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's witnesses  were  not  entirely  re- 
liable, particularly  as  to  details  and  It  Is 
also  evident  that  they  were  not  masters  of 


the  English  language.  But  as  every  lawyer 
with  trial  experience  knows,  the  witness 
whose  memory  Is  clear  and  sharp,  who  In 
court  Is  neither  overawed  nor  cocklly  over- 
confident, and  who  has  the  capacity  clearly 
to  understand  the  questions  asked  and  the 
command  of  language  to  answer  briefly  and 
accurately  Is  Indeed  a  rara  avis.  Cases  can 
only  be  tried  on  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  Issues,  whoever  they 
may  happen  to  be.  and  all  too  often.  Indeed 
usually,  witnesses,  coming  as  they  ordinarily 
do  from  the  body  of  the  general  public, 
neither. think  nor  speak  with  the  clarity  and 
precision  of  academicians.  For  the  most  part 
witnesses  with  only  average  education  and 
intellectual  capacity  are  the  tools  with 
which  trial  counsel  must  work  as  best  they 
can.  Moreover,  every  occupation  has  Its  own 
vernacular.  Sailors,  doctors,  railroadmen, 
engineers,  not  to  omit  lawyers,  and  others 
too  ntimerous  to  mention,  more  or  less  un- 
consciously slip  Into  the  vocabularies  of 
their  callings.  Naturally  witnesses  can  and 
should  be  required  to  explain  the  words 
they  use.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to 
do  so  with  ridicule  or  caustic  criticism,  or 
repeatedly  to  check  a  witness"  use  of  words 
In  reasonably  common  use  by  reference  to 
the  Oxford  English  dictionary,  or  to  require 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 
The  bench  Is  not  an  appropriate  rostrum 
from  which  to  teach  the  niceties  of  English 
grammar  and  usage. 

It  may  be  well  that  solicitude  for  the  es- 
sential rights  of  an  accused  requires  the 
trial  Judge  to  cross-examine  Government 
witnes-^es  when  an  accused  with  no  capacity 
to  protect  his  rights  Insists  upon  conducting 
his  own  defence  or  when  an  accused  Is  repre- 
sented by  wholly  Inadequate  counsel.  No 
such  situation  Is  before  us  here,  however, 
for  the  accu.-^ed  were  skillfully  reprpsented 
by  able  and  experienced  trial  counsel  who 
were  very  well  qualified  to  preserve  their 
client's  every  Interest.  We  think  It  would 
have  been  far  better  had  performance  of 
that  function  been  left  to  counsel.  Trial 
Judges  must  not  forget  that  questions  from 
the  bench  naturally  and  properly  fall  with 
great  Impact  unon  ordinary  witnesses  and 
that  counsel  are  reluctant  to  object  to  ques- 
tions asked  by  a  Judge  for  fear  of  giving 
offense.  There  can  be  no  even  give-and-take 
In  court  between  the  Judge  and  counsel  for 
counseL-'on  the  floor  do  not  stand  on  even 
terms  irith  the  Judge  on  the  bench. 

Whil^  performance  by  the  trial  Judge  of 
his  function,  indeed  duty,  to  see  that  the 
truth  Is  elicited  ordinarily  requires  clarify- 
ing questions  from  the  bench,  and  maybe 
on  occa.'=lon  sharp  warnings.  It  Is  not  his 
function  or  duty  to  take  the  conduct  of  a 
case  away  from  counsel.  Counsel,  as  In  this 
case,  who  sees  the  examination  of  his  wit- 
nesses taken  over  by  the  Judge  and  led  into 
matters  the  witnesses  were  not  Intended  to 
cover  in  their  testimony  and  so  opened  for 
cross-examination  as  to  those  matters  by  the 
other  side,  finds  himself  In  a  most  difficult 
and  embarrassing  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  Is  a  delicate  matter  about  which 
counsel  think  twice  to  object  to  any  question 
asked  by  a  Judge.  In  the  second  place.  If 
counsel  objects  to  a  judge's  question  on  the 
ground  that  It  leads  the  witness  Into  mat- 
ters he  was  not  offered  to  testify  about,  coun- 
sel riins  the  risk,  exemplified  In  this  case,  of 
comment  by  the  Judge  before  the  Jury  Im- 
plying that  he  Is  seeking  to  cut  off  legitimate 
Inquiry.  On  the  other  hand.  If  counsel  does 
not  object  he  soon  finds  his  witness  flounder- 
ing and  displaying  Ignorance  and,  again  as 
In  this  case,  provoking  critical  comments  by 
the  Judge  either  on  the  witness'  Intelligence 
or  on  counsel's  failure  to  prepare  his  case. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  Federal  courts 
the  trial  Judge  Is  not  relegated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  moderator,  He  has  the  duty 
not  only  to  make  rulings  of  law  but  also  to 


govern  the  trial  to  assure  Its  proper  conduct. 
Querela  v.  United  States.  289  U.S.  466,  469 
11933).  Moreover  upon  his  shoulders  rests 
the  duty  to  see  that  the  trial  is  conducted 
with  the  solicitude  for  the  basic  and  essen- 
tial rights  of  the  accused.  G/a.tjcr  v.  United 
States.  315  US.  60.  71  ( 1942) .  But  when  the 
trial  Judge  assumes  the  role  of  counsel  the 
adversary  system  breaks  down  into  confu- 
sion worse  confounded  as  the  record  In  this 
case  clearly  shows. 

This  record  provides  a  prime  example  of 
the  confequences  of  overzealous  participa- 
tion In  the  examination  of  witnesses  by  the 
trial  Judge,  for  It  Is  clear  that  the  Judge's 
sharp  persistent,  sometimes  almost  badger- 
ing, questioning  and  caustic  remarks  first 
made  the  witnesses  wary  and  overcautious 
and  then  confused  them  Into  Inconsist- 
encies, and  In  addition  disrupted  the  or- 
derly presentation  of  the  Government's  case 
according  to  the  plan  outlined  to  the  Jury 
by  the  assistant  US.  attorney  by  taking 
Its  witnesses  Into  matters  they  were  not 
offered  to  cover  In  their  testimony.  Run- 
ning cross-examination  from  the  bench, 
particularly  during  a  witness'  direct  exam- 
ination. Is  an  Innovation  In  trial  practice 
which  definitely  does  not  have  the  approval 
of  this  court.' 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  basis 
for  the  Judge's  criticism  of  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  talking  with  a  Government 
witness  during  a  recess.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  rule  of  law.  "elementary"  or  otherwise, 
or  any  canon  of  professional  conduct  for- 
bidding the  practice.  Of  course,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  trial  tactics,  counsel  ordinarily  avoid 
talking  with  a  witness  during  a  recess  called 
while  the  witness  is  on  the  stand  so  as  not  to 
provide  opposing  counsel  with  a  point  to 
argue  to  the  Jury.  But  tactics  are  one  thing 
and  rules  of  law  and  canons  of  ethics  are 
quite  another.  There  is  nothing  »Tong  that 
we  know  of  in  talking  with  a  witness  during 
Interv^ils  In  his  examination  In  court.  In- 
deed In  Frazer  v.  United  States,  233  F  2d  1. 
2  (C.A,  9,  1956),  counsel  for  the  Government 
was  commended  for  privately  reminding  a 
witness  of  a  false  statement  In  her  testi- 
mony thereby  causing  her  to  change  her 
testimony  to  conform  to  the  truth. 

The  assistant  VS.  attorney  was  not  guilty 
of  any  nilsconduct  or  Impropriety,  and  even 
If  he  had  been  It  would  seem  that  the  most 
the  defendants  would  be  entitled  to  would  be 
an  order  of  mistrial.*  Berger  v.  United 
States.  295  US.  78  (1935).  Moreover,  the 
Judge  should  have  allowed  the  Jury  to  pass 
on  the  credibility  of  the  Government's  In- 
troductory witnesses  and  allowed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  proceed  with  the  presentation  of 
Its  concrete  evidence  of  the  offenses  charged. 
The  question  remains  as  to  what.  If  any- 
thing, this  court  can  and  should  do  to  cor- 
rect the  trial  Judge's  error. 

Certainly  the  Judge's  error  was  prejudicial 
to  the  United  States.  But  the  United  States 
obviously  cannot  appeal.  Nor  may  It  re- 
sort to  mandamus  as  a  substitute  for  ap- 
peal. The  writ  is  not  available  "to  correct 
a  mere  error  in  the  exercise  of  a  Conceded 
Judicial  power."  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Mines.  Ltd.  v.  United  States.  325  US.  213. 
217  (1945).  It  U  available,  however,  to  cor- 
rect Judicial  action  which  is  not  mere  error 
but  usurpation  of  power,  id.  One  of  the 
writ's  two  traditional  uses  "both  at  common 


» If  cases  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Judge  In- 
stead of  by  counsel,  the  rules  of  procedure 
will  have   to  be  drastically  revised. 

'  Conceivably,  although  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  decide  and  do  not  decide,  a  Judg- 
ment of  acquittal  might  be  warranted  In  the 
event  that  deliberate  misconduct  of  Govern- 
ment counsel  Is  so  outrageous  as  not  only  to 
render  the  trial  In  progress  unfair  but  also 
to  make  a  fair  trial  in  the  future  tmpoesible. 
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law  and  In  the  Federal  courts  has  been,  In 
appropriate  cases,  to  confine  Inferior  courts 
to  the  exercise  of  their  farescribed  Jurisdic- 
tion" United  States  Alkali  Export  Assn. 
Inc.  V.  United  States,  326  U.S.  196.  202  (1945). 
Therefore  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  is  be- 
tween an  error  in  the  exercise  of  a  power 
conferred  and  an  attempt  to  exercise  a  pow- 
er not  possessed 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
court  under  rule  29(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  to  order  the  entry  of 
Judgment  of  acquittal,  either  on  Its  own 
motion  or  on  motion  of  a  defendant,  as  to 
one  or  more  of  the  offenses  charged  in  an 
Indictment  or  Information  "after  the  evi- 
dence on  either  side  Is  closed  If  the  evidence 
Is  Insufficient  to  sustain  a  conviction  of  such 
offense  or  offenses."  In  spite  of  the  clear 
wording  of  the  rule,  perhaps,  as  the  Govern- 
ment concedes,  although  again  we  do  not 
need  to  decide  and  do  not  decide.  Judgment 
of  acquittal  might  properly  be  entered  In 
some  situations  even  before  the  close  of  the 
Ooverment's  case,  as,  for  Instance,  when  the 
Government's  opening  statement  unmistak- 
ably shows  th.1t  the  evidence  it  proposes  to 
Introduce  would  not  sustain  a  conviction,  or 
when  It  produces  evidence  conclusively 
showing  either  that  it  has  no  case  or  that 
the  accused  has  an  Ironclad  defense.  But 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  such  situation 
here,  for  the  Judge  abruptly  terminated  the 
Government's  case  by  ordering  the  entry  of 
a  Judgment  of  acquittal  on  evidence  show- 
ing no  defense  and  long  before  the  Govern- 
ment had  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
whether  or  not  It  had  a  case;  and,  moreover, 
he  did  so  In  ignorance  of  either  the  exact 
nature  or  the  cogency  of  the  specific  evidence 
of  guilt  which  Government's  counsel  said  he 
had    available    and    was   ready   to  present. 

Primarily  on  the  basis  of  two  cases  to  be 
cited  and  discussed  presently,  we  think  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before 
us  the  Judge  had  no  power,  that  is  to  say. 
Jurisdiction,  to  terminate  the  Government's 
presentation  of  Its  case  In  mldcourse  by 
entering  Judgment  of  acquittal  and  that 
mandamus   lies    to   correct    the   error. 

In  Ex  Parte  UnUed  States.  242  US  27 
(1916).  the  Court  held  that,  practice  in  cer- 
tain circuits  Including  this  one  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  a  district  judge  in 
the  absence  of  statutory  authority  had  no 
power  permanently  to  suspend  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  of  5  years  for  bank  fraud 
and  that  mandamus  lay  to  require  the  Judge 
to  vacate  his  erroneous  order  of  suspension. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  re- 
ferred to  a  communication  which  I  sent 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1939  we  passed  a  statute  that 
reads  as  follows: 

Sach  Judicial  council  shall  make  all  neces- 
sary orders  for  the  effective  and  expeditloiis 
administration  of  the  business  of  the  courts 
within  the  circuit.  Tlie  district  judges  shall 
promptly  carry  into  effect  all  orders  of  the 
Judicial  council. 

In  a  report  of  the  responsibihties  and 
FK)wers  of  the  judicial  council  adopted 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  on  March  13- 
14,  1961,  we  find  the  following: 

Most  of  the  councils  appear,  from  the 
things  with  which  they  have  dealt  in  these 
situations,  to  have  recognized  that  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  power  extend,  not  merely 
to  dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  han- 
dling and  dispatching  of  a  trial  court's  busi- 
ness in  Us  technical  sense,  but  also  to  deal- 
ing with  the  business  of  the  Judiciary  in  its 
broader  or  institutional  sense,  such  as  the 
preventing  of  any  stigma,  disrepute,  or  other 
element  of  loss  of  public  confidence  oc- 
curring as  to  the  Federal  courts  or  to  the 
administration  of  Justice  by  them. 


I  call  the  attention  of  the  judicial 
council  to  the  fact  they  must  examine 
very  carefully  the  conduct  of  Uiis  judge 
"for  the  prevention  of  stigma,  disrepute, 
or  other  element  of  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence," I  sound  this  solemn  warning, 
that  unless  the  judical  counc  1  of  the 
first  circuit  acts  promptly  in  consider- 
ing, weighing,  and  evaluating  the  con- 
duct of  this  judEc,  there  will  be  left  a 
vacuum.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  of  the 
House  to  fill  that  vacuum  and  examine 
exactly  what  this  Judge  Wyzanski  is  do- 
ing in  th°  first  ciicuit 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman    from    Maryland    I  Mr.    Ma- 

THIASl. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  asked  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  take  this  bill  creating 
70  additional  Federal  judgeships  upon 
the  evidence  of  its  general  merit  and 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some 
possible  defects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  such  evidence 
that  I  have  sought  to  find  with  only  par- 
tial success.  If  the  committee  were  to 
assume  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  made  last  Septem- 
ber, for  the  creation  of  59  new  Federal 
judgeships  was  reasonable,  well  consid- 
ei'ed  and  based  upon  demonstrated  ne- 
cessity, then  we  should  seek  the  evi- 
dence of  further  need  since  the  date  of 
that  recommendation.  I  have  not  found 
any  evidence  adduced  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  or  presented  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  proves  a  material 
change  of  conditions  since  last  Septem- 
ber to  justify  a  request  for  11  addi- 
tional judges. 

I  do  not.  however,  think  that  the  Con- 
gress should  base  its  decision  upon  the 
size  of  the  Federal  bench  upor.  any  as- 
sumption about  the  good  faith  or  sound 
basis  of  the  conclusions  of  any  other 
body.  The  Congress  must  make  this  de- 
termination of  fact.  It  still  has  to  be 
done,  and  the  evidence  is  not  before  us 
to  determine  the  need  with  the  accuracy 
and  the  wisdom  that  the  case  demands. 
As  I  said  in  my  additional  views  ap- 
pended to  the  minority  report  on  this 
legislation.  I  could  support  a  bill  for  59 
new  judgeships  with  a  clear  conscience. 
I  am.  however,  very  reluctant  to  vote 
for  tills  bill  without  further  study  of  the 
matter. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not  con- 
sider its  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  bench  discharged.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee  still  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  judicial  workload  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  ju.<;tice.  I  hope  this  duty  will 
be  performed  promptly,  as  consistently 
advocated  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  in  the  last  three 
Congresses. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross], 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  net 
a  lawyer,  but  I  have  listened  attentively 
to  the  story  of  this  situation  in  Massa- 
chusetts; this  threat  of  contempt,  as  I 
understand  it.  of  certain  persons.  I  re- 
call a  day  in  this  House  a  few  years  ago 
when  we  were  confronted  in  a  civil  rights 


bill  with  the  proposition,  and  this  House 
passed  the  bill  with  a  provision  in  it. 
outlawing  trial  by  jury  in  contempt 
cases.  Do  you  remember  that?  Do  you 
remember  who  voted  for  it,  outlawing 
trial  by  jury  in  contempt  cases  in  the 
first  civil  rights  bill  that  came  before 
this  House? 

Fortunately  the  other  body  took  that 
provision  out,  but  I  wonder  how  you 
would  feel  today  under  the  circum- 
stances that  allegedly  exist  in  Massa- 
chusetts, if  that  provision  had  become 
law.  One  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  of 
ciWl  rights  being  involved  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts issue  just  presented  to  us.  I 
voted  a.cainst  the  first  civil  rights  bill 
because  it  provides  for  the  outlawing  of 
trial  by  jury  in  certain  contempt  cases 
and  I  am  proud  of  that  vote. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a 
question  or  two.  I  have  listened  to  the 
statements  made  this  afternoon  that 
"justice  is  the  bread  of  the  nation."  and 
"justice  delayed  is  justice  denied"  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  Why  have  not  these 
19  judicial  vacancies  been  filled? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman might  well  have  directed  that 
question  to  the  previous  incumbent  of 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  recall,  we  have  had 
another  President  since  January  20  cf 
this  year.  Why  has  he  not  filled  the  19 
vacancies? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well.  I  still  say  that 
the  duty  rested  upon  the  previous  Presi- 
dent. He  held  these  judgeships  up  for 
an  inordinate  length  of  time.  President 
Kennedy  had  very  little  time  to  look 
around,  as  it  were,  and  he  is  evaluating 
the  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.     The  nominations  were 
pending  in  the  Senate,  were  they  not? 
Mr.  CELLER.     I  beg  your  pardon. 
Mr.  GROSS.     The  nominations  were 
pending  in  the  Senate,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Not  19  of  them.  There 
were  a  few  recess  appointments.  Not 
19  of  them. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Well,  how  many  were 
pending?     Can  the  gentleman  tell  me^ 
Mr.  CEULER.    I  %a.\e  not  the  number 
now;  but  nowhere  near  19. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  have  had  19 
vacancies  since  January  20.  1961. 

Mr.  CELLER.     In  fact,  if  my  memory 

serves  me,  there  were  only  thiee  pendine. 

Mr.  GROSS.    But  there  have  been  19 

vacancies    since    January    20;    is    that 

not  correct^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  Those  vacancies  oc- 
curred almost  all  durin'r  the  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  reason  for 
this  bill^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  reason  for  this  bill 
is  this.  Certainly  the  gentleman  places 
confidence  in  the  chief  justices  of  the 
various  circuits  together  with  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  who 
advises  that  these  judges  are  needed, 
to  the  extent  of  69. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  These  judges  arc 
needed,  at  least  you  contend  they  are 
needed,  to  take  care  of  the  caseload,  the 
workload  in  the  Federal  courts;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  then.  Why 
have  not  the  19  been  appointed  to  give 
relief  if  it  is  so  badly  needed'' 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  not  the  power  of 
appointment.  That  rests  with  the  Chief 
Executive.    That  takes  some  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  can 
shed  any  light,  yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  do  not 
pick  up  any  Tom.  Dick,  or  Harry  that 
is  admitted  to  the  bar  and  appoint  him 
as  a  Federal  judge. 

The  first  thing  that  is  usually  done  if 
there  is  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Senator  from  that  State,  or  if  there  is 
no  Senator  from  the  majority  party,  is 
to  go  out  and  determine  what  his  quali- 
fications are.  They  make  a  complete 
check  on  him  as  to  his  character  and 
reputation  in  the  community,  and  so 
forth.  The  gentleman  would  not  expect 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  FBI 
overnight  to  go  out  and  make  a  complete 
investigation  and  have  the  Senate  con- 
firm him  all  within  60  days,  would  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  How  many  months  is 
it  going  to  take  if  the  House  votes  this 
70-judge  bill,  plus  the  19  vacancies,  for 
a  total  of  89,  to  relieve  this  situation 
that  the  gentleman  says  exists? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  Attorney  General  who  has  charge 
of  making  the  investigation:  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  move  with  speed  in 
every  instance  to  try  to  get  up  to  the 
Senate  and  have  those  nominations  con- 
firmed. The  gentleman  recognizes,  and 
I  know,  that  in  many  instances  even 
after  the  nomination  goes  to  the  Sen- 
ate, they  may  not  have  hearings  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
that  the  present  administration  has 
made  an  out-and-out  political  deal  ol  the 
additional  Federal  judgeships.  I  was 
prepared  to  support  legislation  providing 
for  35  additional  judges,  plus  the  vacan- 
cies that  now  exist.  I  will  not  vote  for 
70  additional  judges  plus  the  19  vacan- 
cies. This  huge  increase  has  not  been 
justified  and  I  say  to  you  that  it  cannot 
be  justified  except  on  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal pork-barreling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  has 
expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  hope 
the  House  will  act  promptly  and  favor- 
ably upon  it. 

Few  factual  situations  are  so  well 
documented  or  so  amply  demonstrated 
as  the  critical  need  for  Federal  judge- 
ships throughout  the  entire  United 
States  in  the  Federal  courts,  both  dis- 
trict and  appellate.  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  problem  of  con- 
gested dockets  in  the  Federal  courts  has 
resulted  in  delays  in  the  disposition  of 
cases  which  in  many  instances  have 
caused  serious  hardship  to  the  litigant 
and  placed  upon  the  judiciary  so  serious 
a  burden  as  to  impede  the  efficient  per- 
formaoce  of  judicial  functions. 


CASK    BACKLOG    IN    FEDERAL    COURTS 

During  the  fiscal  year  1960.  the  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts  received  a  record 
number  of  new  cases.  Almost  4,000  ap- 
peals cases  were  filed,  and  the  pending 
caseload  increased  to  a  record  backlog 
of  2.220  cases  in  the  Federal  appellate 
courts  as  of  last  June  30. 

Even  in  spite  of  our  legislation  in  1958 
which  sought  to  help  relieve  the  load  on 
the  district  courts  by  curtailing  juris- 
diction in  certain  Federal  courts,  the 
total  filings  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
nevertheless  increased. 

The  number  of  pending  civil  actions 
in  the  Federal  district  courts  increased 
last  year  to  a  figure  of  61.016.  The  aver- 
age time  lapse  between  the  filing  and  the 
disposition  of  a  civil  case  has  increased 
to  almost  18  months.  In  certain  areas, 
of  course,  the  time  interval  is  a  very 
great  deal  longer  than  this. 

During  the  last  calendar  year,  there 
were  in  addition  to  the  civil  cases  a  to- 
tal of  some  28.137  criminal  cases  filed  in 
the  Federal  district  courts,  and  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  cases  in  bank- 
ruptcy reached  an  alltime  high  with 
total  filings  in  bankruptcy  matters  dur- 
ing 1960  of  110.034.  By  last  June  30. 
the  backlog  of  pending  bankruptcy  cases 
had  reached  an  alltime  peak  of  94.900. 

THE   NEED   IN  TKXAS 

The  need  for  additional  judgeships  is 
particularly  acute  in  my  own  State  of 
Texas  with  its  enormous  growth  both  in 
population  and  in  diversity  of  the  busi- 
ness structure,  both  of  which  tend  to 
place  an  ever-increasing  burden  upon 
the  courts.  This  bill  would  provide  ad- 
ditional judgeships  for  the  northern, 
southern,  and  western  judicial  districts 
of  Texas.  Each  of  these  judical  dis- 
tricts is  in  need  of  this  relief. 

Since  my  residence  is  in  the  northern 
district,  I  am  more  familiar  with  the 
needs  pertaining  to  this  area,  and  would 
like  for  this  reason  to  outline  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  the  northern  judicial 
district  in  Texas. 

THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT 

Tliis  district  in  fiscal  1958  had  the 
largest  number  of  civil  cases  filed  per 
judgeship  in  the  Nation,  612  per  judge. 
The  national  average  for  the  same  pe- 
riod was  only  259.  This  should  provide 
convincing  proof  of  the  great  and  ur- 
gent need  as  it  applied  to  the  northern 
district  of  Texas.  » 

The  northern  district  of  Texas  em- 
braces 100  counties  with  92.955  square 
miles  of  area  and  a  population  in  excess 
of  3  million.  These  seven  court  divi- 
sions, some  over  400  miles  apart,  have 
three  judges  at  present,  but  one  of  them 
has  been  incapacitated  and  another  is 
in  his  eighties.  These  factors  make  it 
even  more  inequitable  to  expect  such  an 
abnormal  caseload  to  be  borne  without 
new  judges. 

The  last  judgeship  for  the  district  was 
in  1922.  Our  area  at  that  time  was 
sparsely  populated.  Note,  though,  that 
Dallas  County  has  grown  during  the  in- 
terim from  210.000  to  917,000;  Fort 
Worth  from  152,000  to  565.000,  and  Ama- 


rillo.  Lubbock.  Abilene.  Wichita  Palls. 
San  Angelo.  and  others  have  all  grown 
commensurately.  Little  wonder  the 
caseload  is  so  staggering. 

From  this  information  I  think  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  a  great  and  truly 
critical  need  exists,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  my  immediate  responsibility,  and 
to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  This  bill  will  provide  a 
measure  of  long  needed  relief,  and  for 
these  reasons  I  urge  its  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

Mr   HOSMER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  cutting  the  number  of  judgeships 
authorized   by   this  legislation   and   my 
support  for  adding  two  additional  judges 
for  California,  making,  in  all,  four  new 
district  court  judgeships  for  California. 
The  Federal  courts  of  this  country  have 
had    tremendous     pressures    added     to 
calendars  by  the  sheer  Increase  in  num- 
bers of  the  population  of  this  country. 
The    expanding    economic    life    of    the 
country  has  had  the  same  effect.     The 
size  of  our  judicial  system  simply  has  not 
expanded  in  any  proper  relationship  to 
the  burden  of  work  placed  upon  it.    Both 
our  population  and  our  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  continue  to  impose 
new  and  heavier  legal  burdens.     One  of 
the  basic  principles  of  our  system  of  jus- 
tice is  the  right  of  those  accused  to  a 
speedy  and  fair  trial  and,  if  they  want  it, 
before  a  jury  of  their  peers.    Another  of 
the  basic  principles  of  our  system  of  jus- 
tice is  the  right  of  litigants  in  civil  cases 
to  be  heard  and  have  their  cases  decided 
within  a  reasonable  time.     This  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  plaintiffs  in  civil 
cases.     Congested   court  calendars   and 
bottlenecks  in  the  judicial  system  from 
lack   of   sufficient   judges   to   try   cases 
deny  citizens  justice,  sometimes  totally. 
What  I  have  just  said  in  a  general  way 
applies  to  a  much  greater  and  much  more 
critical    extent    in    areas    of    extremely 
rapid  population  growth.     Such  is  the 
case  of  the  State  of  California.    Thus  is 
California's   need    now    and   continuing 
need  greater  for  additional  judgeships 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Nation.     It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  before  this  bill 
is  enacted  in  final  form  the  additional 
judgeships  for  California  will  be  included 
in  its  provisions      If  we  are,  as  we  so 
often    and    vehemently     proclaim,    the 
champions  of  justice,  let  us  do  what  is 
required   to  insure   that  it  is  promptly 
and  fairly  dispensed. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  circuit  and  district  judges. 
The  case  for  creating  a  substantial 
number  of  additional  Federal  judgeships 
has.  perhaps,  been  most  eloquently  stated 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  when  he 
said  recently.  "Interminable  and  un- 
justifiable delays  in  our  courts  are  com- 
promising the  basic  legal  rights  of 
countless  thousands  of  Americans  and, 
Imperceptibly,  corroding  the  very  foun- 
dations of  constitutional  government.  To 
the  extent  that  this  is  so.  there  is  created 
a  disrespect  for  law  at  a  time  when 
everyone    should    be    continually    con- 
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scious  of  the  fundamental  principle  that 
it  is  primarily  the  law  and  its  adequate 
enforcement  which  make  liberty  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  support  this  bill, 
I  want  to  urge  strongly  the  House  con- 
ferees seriously  consider  restoring  the 
two  Federal  judgeships  provided  for  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  recommended  on 
March  14  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

Tremendous  workloads  have  been 
placed  on  many  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
California  with  the  result  that  speedy 
justice,  which  is  one  of  the  basic  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  our  form  of 
Government,  has  been  denied.  Some 
courts,  in  fact,  are  so  overloaded  with 
priority  criminal  and  eminent  domain 
cases  that  it  is  possible  for  a  civil  case 
to  be  filed  and  never  heard.  This  in- 
tolerable situation  cannot  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  statistics  fully  support  four  addi- 
tional judgeships  for  California.  At  the 
present  time.  18  Federal  district  judges 
are  serving  California's  population  of 
15.717,204.  This  means  that  on  the 
average  873.178  Californian's  are  being 
served  per  judge.  This  is  obviously  well 
in  excess  of  the  national  average  of 
751.303  per  judge. 

Furthermore,  this  discrepancy  will 
continue  to  grow,  for  by  1970  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  predicts  that  California 
will  be  our  largest  State  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  20  million. 

If  four  additioiial  judgeships  were  to 
be  created  in  California  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  bill,  and  contrasted  with  the 
two  additional  judges  recommended  in 
the  House  version  we  are  considering 
today,  the  average  population  served  per 
judge  would  be  714,418.  This  would 
favorably  compare  with  a  national  aver- 
age of  578,462  if  the  Senate  bill  as  passed 
were  to  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  encouraged  to 
know  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  promised  that  a  general  court  re- 
districting  bill  will  be  considered  next 
year. 

I  have  joined  several  of  my  colleagues 
from  Cahfornia  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  a  badly 
needed  reallocation  and  addition  of  dis- 
tricts and  divisions  in  our  State.  Of 
particular  concern  to  me  is  the  creation 
in  the  northern  California  court  district 
of  an  eastern  division  to  serve  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties.  Court  for 
this  new  division  would  be  held  in  Oak- 
land, the  county  seat  of  Alameda 
County. 

At  the  appropriate  time  we  will  pre- 
vail upon  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  proposal 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  know  that  dockets  in  all 
of  our  Federal  district  courts  are 
crowded  and  that  many  hardships  have 
been  worked  on  our  people  by  the  neces- 
sary delay  in  judicial  consideration.  I 
will  never  be  one  to  hamper  or  delay  a 
necessary  function  involving  the  dis- 
pensing of  justice;  however,  I  do  feel 
that  in  the  Instance  of  the  creation  of 
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the  existing  district  court  sitting  at 
Lafayette,  La.,  it  is  an  imposition  upon 
the  existing  district  court  sitting  at 
Opelousas,  La.,  which  is  only  25  miles 
away.  I  feel  that  the  additional  Federal 
court  sitting  in  Louisiana  has  been  justi- 
fied insofar  as  overburdened  dockets  are 
concerned,  however,  the  placement  of 
the  additional  court  should  be  studied 
exhaustively  in  order  to  serve  the  prob- 
lem better  and  to  require  the  least 
amount  of  travel  by  those  using  the 
court.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  establishment  of  an  additional 
court  sitting  in  this  area  of  Louisiana 
should  be  initiated  at  a  point  more  cen- 
trally located  than  the  proposed  location, 
Lafayette. 

Measuring     distances     in     terms     of 
parish  seats  of  the  three  parishes  sought 
to  be  removed  from  the  Opelousas  juris- 
diction. Lafayette  Parish,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  almost  60,000  people,  is  situated 
less  than  25  miles  from  Opelousas;  the 
parish  scat  of  Vemiilion  Parish  is  only 
45  miles  from  the  Opelousas  court,  with 
a  population  of  around  37,000;  and  St. 
Martin  Parish's  parish  seat  is  approxi- 
mately 40  miles  from  Opelousas.    There 
is  certainly  no  problem  of  distance  ex- 
perienced by  those  from  Lafayette,  "Ver- 
milion,   and    St.    Martin    Parishes    who 
would  practice  before  the  Federal  court. 
The  present  court  sitting  in  Opelousas 
adequately  serves  approximately  260,000 
people,  with  the  farthest  distance  trav- 
eled from  the'parish  seat  being  less  than 
45   miles.     The  Federal   courthouse  in 
Opclou-ras  is  now  situated  properly,  not 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  tra- 
ditionally been  there,  but  Opelousas  is, 
also,  the  parish  seat  of  the  heaviest  pop- 
ulated parish  in  the  entire  area,  hav- 
ing approximately  80.000  population. 

My  statement  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  believe,  sub- 
stantiates through  valid  information 
that  this  matter  should  be  given  serious 
consideration.  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  Opelousas  Federal  court  sitting  will 
never  be  disturbed  and  I  want  to  go  on 
record  here  and  now  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  if  any  move  should  ever 
in  the  future  be  made,  regardless  of  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  to  vacate  the 
Opelousas  court  sittings.  I  will  again 
carry  this  fight  to  the  committees  of 
both  Houses  and  to  the  floor  to  pro- 
tect the  traditions  of  America  in  that 
Federal  court  sittings  shall  remain  as 
they  were  historically  placed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today  provides  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio  with  one 
additional  permanent  judge  and  one 
additional  temporary  judge.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Judicial  Council 
and  the  original  bills  on  this  subject  es- 
tablish two  new  permanent  judgeships 
in  northern  Ohio.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed all  of  the  facts  connected  with 
this  legislation  and  from  what  I  can 
determine,  no  reason  has  been  developed 
for  making  one  of  the  two  new  judge- 
ships for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio 
a  temporary  judgeship. 

In  my  opinion,  you  cannot  fully 
measure  the  quality  or  service  of  a  judge 
by  the  number  of  cases  which  he  may 


dispose  of.  Several  years  ago.  a  visiting 
judge  came  to  Cleveland  to  help  out  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio.  In  one  morn- 
ing he  dismissed— and  I  say  arbitrarily 
dismissed— 80  cases.  This  visitor  in  our 
midst  made  himself  a  glorious  record, 
and  80  citizens  lost  their  day  in  court. 
Unfortunately,  for  justice,  these  htit;ants 
who  were  knocked  out  of  court  had  small 
claims  on  which  they  could  not  afford 
the  high  cost  of  appeal  and  judicial 
review.  Under  these  circumstances, 
high-pressure  justice  deprives  litigants 
of  smaller  claims  an  adequate  access  to 
the  courts. 

In  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  we 
are  frequently  using  these  visiting* 
judges,  in  order  to  reduce  the  large  back- 
log of  civil  cases.  Last  year  the  average 
time  interval  from  filing  to  disposition 
of  case  was  21.3  months— the  10th  long- 
est nationally— and  when  batches  of 
cases  are  exposed  to  summarv  and  often 
arbitrary  dismissal  by  a  visiting  judge 
the  time  interval  is  in  fact  greater. 

The  business  of  our  court  is  such  that 
we  have  established  a  clear-cut  case  for 
two  permanent  judgeships.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  committee  will  correct  this 
matter  during  the  course  of  its  further 
deliberations. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
regrettable  and  an  unfortunate  reflec- 
tion on  congressional  conduct  legisla- 
tively that  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill 
has  been  delayed  for  so  long  for  political 
reasons  despite  the  pressing  need. 

It  is  now  even  more  regrettable  that 
with  the  change  of  administration  the 
omnibus  bill  should  be  pushed  through 
so  quickly  again  for  obvious  political 
reasons,  most  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  addition  of  other  judgeships  not 
needed  nor  justified  as  were  those  re- 
quested by  many  of  us  the  past  several 
years.  Surely  partisan  politics  should 
not  be  the  criterion  for  the  judiciary 
with  its  great  power  over  our  people. 

Surely  members  of  both  parties  today 
should  unite,  passing  only  that  number 
of  judgeships  actually  needed  at  this 
time  without  partisan  consideration 
Since  the  need  for  the  judgeships  has 
not  changed  so  far  as  we  in  Dallas  are 
concerned,  only  increased,  I  would  hke 
to  include  at  this  time  remarks  I  made 
on  the  floor  on  January  15.  1959: 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  IntrcxJucing  a  bill 
to  provide  for  an  additional  Judgeship  for 
the  northern  judicial  district  of  Texas. 

The  need  for  the  Judgeship  Is  exceptional 
and  of  an  emergency  nature.  It  is  so  critical. 
By  the  test  of  any  criteria  this  need  can  be 
clearly  shown,  by  population,  area  of  back- 
log of  cases,  as  compared  to  other  districts. 
In  fiscal  1958  there  were  1.837  civil  cases 
filed  in  the  northern  district,  an  average  of 
612  per  judge,  far  beyond,  almost  twice, 
the  273  nationwide  average  per  Judge.  The 
northern  district  serves  100  counties,  92,- 
955  square  miles,  and  3.093.000  people. 

Last  year  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved the  Judicial  Conference  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  Judgeships.  I  had  the 
privUege  of  testifying  before  the  committee. 
The  omnibus  Judgeship  bill  included  Judge- 
ships In  the  southern,  western,  and  northern 
districts  of  Texas. 

Comparatively,  the  northern  district  had 
the  same  number  of  cases  filed  as  the  south- 
ern district  which  had  four  Judges,  not  three 
as  In  the  northern  district.    Judge  Whitfield 
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Davidson,  Judge  Joe  Estes.  and  Judge  Joe 
Dooley  have  been  carrying  this  load.  Now 
Judge  Dooley  has  been  Injured,  a  broken  leg. 
and  win  be  out  5  or  6  months.  This  adds 
to  the  almost  Impossible  situation.  Another 
Judge,  at  least  one.  Is  urgently  needed  right 
now.  long  overdue 

So  It  Is  that  I  am  requesting  the  Judge- 
ship for  the  northern  district  before  the 
needs  of  other  districts  are  considered  The 
facts  support  this  need.  The  need  tran- 
scends partisan  politics. 

Elmore  Whltehurst.  US  referee  In  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  northern  district,  formerly 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  US.  Coufta  In  Washington,  has  said 
that  he  didnt  know  of  any  district  In  the 
same  population  area  any  place  in  the  Na- 
tion In  worse  shape,  regarding  the  number 
of  Federal  Judges,  than  northern  Texas. 

It  is  my  hope,  my  request,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  then 
this  House  wi;i  take  the  action  so  urgently 
needed,  even  though  the  help  for  other  Ju- 
dicial districts  Is  postponed.  Later  In  the 
session  we  can  alleviate  the  need  In  other 
districts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  a.s  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Confess  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three  ad- 
ditional circuit  Judges  for  the  second  circuit, 
one  additional  circuit  Judge  for  the  third 
circuit,  two  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the 
fourth  circuit,  two  additional  circuit  Judges 
for  the  fifth  circuit,  one  additional  circuit 
Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  and  one  addi- 
tional circuit  Judge  for  the  tenth  circuit. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  In 
section  44(ai  of  title  28  of  the  United  State* 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  in  the  number  of  permanent  circuit 
JudKe.s  for  said  circuits,  such  table  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said 
circuits 

"Circuits:  Number  of  judges 

.Second. _ Nine 

•  •  •  •  • 

Third Eight 

Fourth Five 

ruth.. Nine 

•  •  •  •  • 

Seventh Seven 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tenth six-. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Arizona,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Arkansas. 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  California, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Colorado,  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia,  two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  dUtrlct  of  Indiana, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Indiana,  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  and  southern 
districts    of    Iowa,     one    additional     district 


Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Louisiana,  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  district  of 
Maryland,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  Mississippi,  one  ad- 
ditional district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  two 
additional  district  judges  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York,  six  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio,  three  additional  district 
judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  two  addi- 
tional district  judges  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico,  one  addi- 
tional dlstrl(;t  judge  for  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  South  Carolina,  one  ad- 
ditional district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Tennessee,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  one  ad- 
ditional district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Texas,  one  additional  district 
judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 

(b»  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for 
the  middle  district  of  Georgia,  created  by 
the  Act  of  March  29.  1949  (63  Stat.  16). 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  diftrict  Judge  for  the 
middle  district  of  Georgia",  and  the  existing 
district  judgeships  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania created  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (6), 
respectively,  of  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
February  10.  1954  (68  Stat.  10.  11).  shall  be 
permanent  judgeships  and  the  present  In- 
cumbents of  such  Judgeships  shall  hence- 
forth hold  their  offices  under  section  133 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  The  Act  of  March  29, 
1949  (63  Stat.  16).  and  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(5)  of  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  February 
10.  1954  (68  SUt.  10.  11).  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  The  existing  district  judgeship  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Washing- 
ton, heretofore  provided  for  by  section  133 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall 
hereafter  be  a  district  judgeship  for  the 
western  district  of  Washington  only,  and 
the  present  Incumbent  of  such  Judgeship 
shall  henceforth  hold  his  office  under  sec- 
tion 133.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  fable  contained  In 
section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United  State* 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  In  the  number  of  permanent  district 
Judgeships  for  said  districts  and  combina- 
tion of  districts,  such  table  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said  districts: 
"Districts; 

Alabama:  Judges 

Northern 3 

Alaska 2 

Arizona 3 

Arkansas: 


Eastern  and  Western 2 


"Districts:  Judges 

California : 

Northern 5 

Southern 12 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut 4 

•  •  •  •  • 

Florida: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Southern q 

•  •  •  •  • 

Georgia: 

Northern 3 

Middle 2 

•  •  •  •  • 

Illinois: 
Northern _     10 


Indiana: 
Northern- 
Southern 

Iowa: 


Northern  and  Southern. 
Kansas 


Louisiana: 
Eastern.. 
Western  . 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan: 
Eastern 


3 

3 


1 
3 


4 
3 

4 
6 


Mississippi: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sjuthem j       a 

Missouri : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Western 3 

•  •  •  •  • 

New  Jersey ( 

New  Mexico 2 

New  York : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Southern 24 

Eastern g 

•  •  •  •  • 
North  Carolina: 

Eastern ^ g 

Western 2 

Middle "...I.       a 

•  •  •  •  • 
Ohio: 

Northern g 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern . n 

Middle  -, ......       3 

Western 3 

Puerto  Rico: 

•  •  •  •  • 

South  Carolina: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Eastern   and  Western a 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tennessee: 

Eastern ." 3 

Middle ......  a 

Western 2 

Texas: 

Northern 5 

Southern 5 


Western 


Washington: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Western 3 

•  •  •  •  •"" 

The  table  contained  In  section  133  of  title 
28    of    the    United    States    Code    relating    to 
Washington    is   amended   by   striking   there- 
from: 
"Eastern  and  western i". 

(e)    Section  133  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  Tennessee  is  amended 
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by  striking  therefrom  the  last  paragraph  of 
that  section: 

•The  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict In  office  on  November  27.  1940.  shall 
hold  court  In  the  Northern  and  Northeastern 
Divisions.  The  other  Judge  of  that  district 
shall  hold  the  terms  of  court  in  the  Southern 
and  Winchester  Divisions.  Each  may  ap- 
point and  remove  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  court  whose  official  headquarters  are 
located  In  the  divisions  within  which  he 
holds  court  and  whose  appointments  are 
vested  by  law  in  a  district  Judge  or  chief 
Judge  of  a  district." 

(f)(1)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan.  The  first  va- 
cancy occurring  In  the  office  of  district  judge 
In  said  district  shall  not  be  filled 

(2)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  judge  few  the  district 
of  Nevada.  The  first  vacancy  occurring  In 
the  office  of  district  judge  In  said  district 
shall  not  be  filled. 

(3)  The  President  shall  appoint  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  south--, 
ern  district  of  Ohio.  The  first  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  office  of  district  judge  in 
said  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

(4)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio.  The  first  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  the  office  of  district  judge  In  said 
district  shall  not  be  filled. 

(5)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  Washington.  The 
first  vacancy  occurring  In  the  office  of  dis- 
trict Judge  In  either  of  said  districts  shall 
not  be  filled. 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
81(a)(2)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Court  for  the  Northeastern  Division  shall 
be   held  at  HuntsvUle  and   Decatur." 

Sec.  4.  Section  98  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  98.  Louisiana 


"Louisiana  Is  divided  Into  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts to  be  known  as  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Districts  of  Louisiana. 

"EASTERN    DISTRICT 

"(a)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  two 
divisions. 

"(1)  The  New  Orleans  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Assumption.  Jefferson.  La- 
fourche. Orleans,  Plaquemines.  Saint  Ber- 
nard. Saint  Charles,  Saint  James.  Saint  John 
the  Baptist.  Saint  Tammany.  Tangipahoa, 
Terrebonne  and  Washington. 

"Court  for  the  New  Orleans  Division  shall 
be  held  at  New  Orleans. 

"(2)  The  Baton  Rouge  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Ascension.  East  Baton  Rouge, 
East  Feliciana.  Iberville.  Livingston.  Point 
Coupee.  Saint  Helena,  West  Baton  Rouge, 
and  West  Feliciana. 

"Court  for  the  Baton  Rouge  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Baton  Rouge. 

"WESTERN    DISTRICT 

"(b)  The  Western  District  comprises  six 
divisions. 

'( 1 )  The  Opelousas  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Evangeline  and  Saint  Landry 

"Court  for  the  Opelousas  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Opelousas. 

"(2)  The  Alexandria  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Avoyelles.  Catahoula.  Grant, 
La  Salle,  Rapides,  and  Win«. 

"Court  for  the  Alexandria  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Alexandria. 

"(3)  The  Shreveport  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo, 
Clalrborne,  De  Soto,  Natchitoches,  Red  River, 
Sabine,  and  Webster. 

"Court  for  the  Shreveport  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Shreveport. 

"(4)  The  Monroe  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Caldwell.  Concordia.  East  Carroll. 
FYanklln.  Jackson,  Uncoln.  Madison,  More- 
house, Ouachita,  Richland,  Tensas,  Union, 
and  West  Carroll. 

"Court  for  the  Monroe  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Monroe. 

"(6)  The  Lake  Charles  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Allen,  Beauregard.  Calcasieu, 
Cameron.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Vernon. 

"Court  for  the  Lake  Charles  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Lake  Charles. 
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"(6)  The  Lafayette  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Acadia.  Iberia.  Lafayette.  Saint 
Martin.  Saint  Mary,  and  Vermilion. 

"Court  for  the  Lafayette  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Lafayette." 

Sec  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section  86 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Court  shall  be  held  at  Bridgeport.  Hart- 
ford. New  Haven,  and  Waterbury  " 

Sec  6.  The  second  sentence  of  section  93 
(b)  (2),  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Court  for  the  Southern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Alton,  Quincy,  and  Springfield." 

Sec  7.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
102(b)(1)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Court  for  the  Southern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Grand  Rapids.  Kalamazoo,  and  Lan- 
sing." 

Sec  8.  The  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  in  section  142  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Kalamazoo.  Michigan, 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan,  and  at  Fayette- 
vllle.  North  Carohna.  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CELLER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New   York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

me  of  appoint  me  nl),  April  1.961 


JoRticps 


Earl  Warren 

IIu^oI,.  Black 

KpUx  Frankfurter 

Wtlllara  0    DouRlas... 

Tom  C.  Clark.     

John  M.  Harlan 

William  J.  Hrennan.  jr 


Date  of  birth 


Mar.  19,  1891.. 
Feb.  27,  1886.. 
Nov.  16,  1882.. 
Oct.  16,  1898... 
Sept.  23.  1809.. 
May  30,  1899.. 
Apr.  25,  1906  . 


Date  of 
appointmejit 


Ape  at 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


Oct.  2,  19S3.  . 
An?.  18,1937 
Jan.  20,  1939.. 
Apr.  15.  1939 
Aur.l9.  1949 
Mar.  17,  1955. 
Oct.  IS,  1956.. 


62 

61 
57 
41 
60 
56 
80 


Justices 


Charles  E.  Whlttakw. 

Potter  Stewart 

Retired: 

Stanley  Reed 

Harold  H.  Barton 
Sherman  Mlnton. 


Date  of  birth 


Feb.  22.  1901 
Jan.  23,  1915.. 

Dec.  31,  1884 
June  22,  1888 
Oct,  20,  1890.. 


Date  of 
appointment 


Mar.  22,  1957. 
Oct.  14,  1958.. 

Jan.  27,  1938.. 
Sept.  22,  1945. 
Oct.  f>.  1949. 


Age  at 

time  of 

apix)int- 

ment 


.V. 

43 


54 

57 
59 


US.  COURTS  OF  APPE.^LS  (BY  CIRCriT) 


Court  and  Judge 


Date  of  birth 


District  of  Columbia  circuit; 

E.  B^.mtt  I'rettyman 

Henry  W    Edperton 

Wilbur  K.  .Miller 

David  L.  Batelon 

Charles  Kahy 

Oeorpe  T.  WashinKton...".'..'. 

John  A.  Danaher     . 

Walter  M.  Ba<!tlr»n " 

Warren  E.  Burger 

Ist  cirruit: 

I'eter  Woodbury 

Jolin  r.  Hnrtljjan 

Bailey  Aldrlch 

Senior  judpe:  '  Calvert  Mafrnd'CT. 


AuR.  23.  1891. 
Oct.  20,  1888.. 
Oct.  9,  1802... 
Sept.  3,  1909.. 
Au(f.  27,  1892. 
June  24,  1908. 
Jan.  9,  1899  .. 
Nov.  16,  1891. 


Oct.  24,  1899. 

Dec.  29.  1887. 

Apr.  23.  1907. 

I  Dec.  26.  1893 


Date  of 
apiwlntment 


Ape  at 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


Sept.  28,  1945 
Dec.  15,  1937. 
Sept.  28.  1945. 
Oct.  21.  1949.. 
Oct.  21.  1949.. 
Oct.  21,  1949.. 
Oct.  1.  19.53... 
Dec.  3,  1954... 
Mar.  29,  1956.. 


54 

49 
64 
40 
67 
41 
64 
63 


Feb.  25.  1941. 
Jan.  1,  1951... 
Sept.  10,  1968. 
June  3,  1939 


42 
64 
63 
4« 


Court  anil  judge 


Date  of  birth 


2d  circuit: 

Charles  E.  Clark 

J.  Edward  Lumbard 

Sterry  R.  Waterman 

Leonard  P.  Moore 

Henry  J.  Friendly 

J.  Joseph  Smith 

Senior  judge."!: 

I>earned  Hand 

Thomas  W.  Swan 

Harrie  B.  Chase 

Harold  R.  Medina... 
CarrollC.  Hincks 


Dec.  9,  1889 
Aug.  18,  1901 

1901 

July  2.  1898... 
July  3.  1903... 
Jan.  26,  1904.. 

Jan.  27,  1872.. 
Dec.  20.  1R77 
Aug.  9,  IK89  . 
Feb.  16.  1888 
Nov.  30,  1889. 


Age  at 

Date  of 

time  of 

appointmeiil 

appoint- 

ment 

Mar.  9,  1939... 

.V, 

July  12.  1955... 

.14 

July  13.  195.5... 

.54 

Sei)t.  6,  1957  .. 

ira 

Sept.  10,  1969. 

.Sfi 

Sept.  2,  I960... 

50 

Dec.  30.  1824   . 

52 

I>ee  26.  1826 

49 

Jan.  31.  1926... 

37 

June  23,  1861.. 

(i3 

Ort.3,  1853.... 

fi4 

» 


>  Senior  Judges  are  those  who  have  retired  from  regular  active  service  but  are  available  tor  special  Judicial  duties  tK>m  time  to  time.    (See  Public  Law  85-219,  Aug.  29,  195 
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U.S.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS  (BY  CIRCUIT)-Continaed 


Court  and  Judge 

Date  of  birth 

Date  of 
apiwintment 

Aeeat 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 

Court  and  judge 

Date  of  birth 

Date  of 
appointment 

Age  at 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 

3J  circuit: 

John  Bipss-  Jr 

Oct.  6,  1896-.. . 
July  29,  1889... 
1893 

Feb.  Ifi. 1937  . 
May  10,  1940.. 
June  14,  1943.. 
July  27,  1946... 
Julv5.  1950... 
Oct.  21,  1949... 

June  24,  1938.. 
Sept.  10,  1959.. 

July  18.  1956... 
Apr.  4.  19.S7   .. 
June  17,  1969  . 

Dec.  19,  1939.. 
May  6,  1931... 

Jan.  26,  1931... 
Maya,  ly-'d.    . 
Aug.  4.  19.'i4. 
.Mar.  IR.  1(^.^S  . 
Apr.  21.  1955.- 
Jan-  27,  19.'>5... 
June  27.  1957.. 

Mar.  ».  193fi 

42 
51 
50 
50 
48 
45 

45 
04 

a 

62 

58 
58 

53 

.V) 
57 
05 
tiO 
4« 
52 

7  th  circuit— Continued 

Lathan  Castle       

Feb.  27,1900 

Jan.  5, 1887... 

July  1«.  1895 
Sept  20. 1H98.. 
Oct.  10.  1900... 

1906.. 

Nov-  12,  1908.. 

.May  18.  1873.. 
•Nov.  9,  1*83... 
Dec.  3.  1S67... 
Aug.  29, 1873.. 

Nov.  7,1906... 
May  1,1900... 
Oct.  24.  1903  .. 
Nov.  30.  1892.. 
Feb.  1.1S97... 
Dec.  11.1907.. 
Mar.  5.1912... 

Feb  12. 1S80. . 
Jan    25.  1883... 
Oct.  2(i,  1H81... 
Fept   10.  1881.. 
Jan.  25.  1«74... 
Jan.  2«,I88B... 

Oct.  27. 1904... 
Sept.  3. 1W6... 
Apr  2.1.1912.. 
July  18, 1900... 

Nov.  20,  1885. . 
Feb.  Ifi.  IKS7.. 
Aug-  19.  1888.. 

Apr.  30.  1959.. 

Mar.  23.  1937.. 

Oct.  14, 1940... 
Aug.  20,  19.M.. 
Aug.  26.  1954.. 
.Mar.  12.  1958.. 
Sept.  21, 1959.. 

Dec.  2.  1935... 
Jan.  23.  1932... 
.May  23. 1929.. 
Apr.  12, 1933. . 

Apr  30,1954... 
.Mar.  21.  1U66.. 
July  2.  195fi.... 
.Mar.  2fi.  19.18.. 
Aug.  21.1958.. 
.Sept.  21,  1959.. 
Sept.  23.  1959.. 

Mar  23.  1935.. 
Ai>r   1.  1944... 
.Sept.  28.  1945.. 
June  21,  1937.. 
June  18.  1937.. 
June  21, 1937.. 

Sept.  4,  1940. _ 
Oct  13.1949... 
June  .S.  1956... 
June  27, 19(7.. 

Apr  20.1929 
May  23.  19.19 
June  1,1033... 

59 

Hert^rt  K.  (io*><lrich_ 

Oerald  Mcl.aiigt.lin 

(Vacancy.; 

Senior  ju'lge;  J.  Earl  Major 

SO 

Harry  K.  Kalooner 

Mar.  28.  lt<9«.. 
Dec.  30.  1902 
Nov.  17.  1904.. 

Dec.  19.  1893 
Nov.  30,  1896.. 

Mar.  3,  1893... 

'Sept.21,  f89"7".. 

Apr.  1.M881 
Jan.  23, 1873... 

Oct- 19.  1879... 
Jan.  l.V  1^1... 
July  17,  1H97 
Dec.  14,  1890 
July  2.1896.. 
1909 

8th  circuit: 

Harvey  M.  Johnson 

Austin  I-.  Stalev 

45 

William  Henry  Hustle 

Charles  J.  Vogel       

56 

8enif)r  judees: 

Albert  B.  Maris 

.Martin  D.  Van  Oosterhout 

54 

.Marion  C.  Mattbcs 

Harry  .\.  Blackmun 

(Vacancy.) 

(Vacancy.) 

Senior  judges: 

.<eth  Thomas 

John  B   Sanborn . 

Archiliald  K.  Gardner 

52 

4th 
Stti 

Pbilllp  Forman 

51 

circuit; 

Simon  F,.  Sol<elorr       

Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr 

IIerl>ert  .''.  Boreman   

Senior  ju'lces: 

Arniistead  M.  Dobie 

S2 
49 

Morris  A.  Soper     

Joseph  W.  Woodniugh 

60 

circuit: 

Joseph  C.  Ilutcheson,  Jr  .. 

9th  circuit: 

Richard  II.  Chambers 

48 

Richard  T.  Rives 

Stanley  N'    B;u"nes  

56 

Flhert  Parr  Tuttle 

Fre<lerick  (».  Hamley 

Oliver  D.  HamUn.  Jr 

(iiltiert  H.  Jcrtberg... 

Charles  .M.  .Merrill 

53 

Ben  F.  Cameron... 

Warren  L.  Jones 

John  R.  Brown 

John  -Minor  Wisdom 

6« 

61 
52 

May  17,  1906.. 

M.  Oliver  Koelsch „ 

(Vacancy.) 
Senior  judges: 

Clifton  Mathews 

Homer  T.  Bone 

Wtllijim  E.  Orr 

William  Healy 

47 

Senior  judges: 

F.ilwin  R.  Holmes 

Wayne  O.  Borah 

Oct-  21,  1949... 

55 

6th 

circuit; 

John  1).  Martin.  Pr 

Thomas  F.  -McAllister.... 

Bhackeiford  MUler,  Jr 

Lester  L.  Cecil 

Paul  C.  Weick 

Clifford  O'SuUivan 

Senior  Ju<lges; 

Charlei^  C    Simona 

May  4. 1883... 
.Mar.  4,  1896... 
Sept.  4,  1>'92... 
.Nov.  21.  1893  . 
Auk.  25.  1S99.. 
Dec-  8,  1897... 

May  21. 1876.. 
Mar.  23, 1884.. 

June  23.  1888.. 

Aug.  22,  1889.. 

1898 

May '24,1895.'; 

Sept.  7.  1940  .. 
May  22,  1941.. 
Dec.  11.  1945 
July  IH,  1«,-.U 
,s-i>t.  in,  19.-0. 
Mar.  12,  19fi0. 

Jan.  29.  1012  . 
Mar.  21,1934. 

Fob.  2.  1919   . 
.May  5,  1949.. 
Aug.  20,  1<J57.. 
Aug.  21,  1958. 

57 
46 
53 

« 

5r> 
50 

61 
65 
59 
C8 

61 

Alt>ert  Lee  Stephens 

63 

Walter  L.  Pope 

10th  circuit: 

Alfreil  P.  Murrah 

John  C.  Pickett 

David  T.  Lewis 

56 

36 
53 
44 

Florence  E.  Allen                       .    . 

Je;in  S   Breitensteln  . 

57 

7Ul 

circuit; 

F.  Ryan  Duffy                 

(Vaciincy.) 
Senior  judges: 

One  L.  Phillips 

Walter  A.  Huxman 

Sam  O.  Bratton 

Elmer  J.  Schnackenberg 

John  S.  Hastings 

Win  Q-  Knoch 

44 
52 
54 

r.s.  E.MEaOE.NCY  COIRT  OF  APPEALS 


Judge 

Date  of  birth 

ktheti  B   Mark          

Dec.  19, 1868... 
Dec.  26. 1893... 

Calvf^rt  MtiFni'Ipr 

I     .\ee  at 

Dnfe  of       I  time  of 

appointment    |  appoint- 
j      ment 


Judge 


Date  of  birth 


Date  of 
appointment 


June  24.  1938. 
Junes,  1936... 


45 
43 


Thomas  F.  McAllister I  Mar.  4, 1898. 


May22,  MHl.. 


Age  at 

time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


ii 


1 

U.S.  COURT 

OF  CLAIMS 

Sam  E.  Whitaker 

Sept.  25,  1886.. 
Jan.  17,  1890... 
Dec.  22,  1  07... 

July  13.1939.. 
Jan-  7,  1941...- 
Mar-  17,  1954.. 

53 
51 
47 

Marvin  Jones 

Janies  R.  I  >urfce 

Feb.  26. 1886... 
Nov.  3,  1897... 
Aug.  27,  1889.. 

July  9,  1947. . . 
Apr.  22.  I960.. 
Nov.  6,1929... 

61 

Joseph  Warren  -Madden 

ti3 

1  >ou  N .  Laramore     

Senior  judge:  Benjamin  H.  Littleton 

40 

U.S.  COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  API'EALS 


Justices 


Arthur  M.  Smith 

Ambrop*'  O'Connell... 

Eugene  Worley 

GUfa  S.  Rich   

I.Jack  .Martin 

Senior  judges: 

Jopcph  R.  Jactson 

Noble  J.  Johnson. 

1  WeiJSter  J.  UUrer. 


Date  of  birth 


Sept.  10.  1903. 
Julys.  1881.. 
Oct.  10.  1908.. 

1904 

July  18,  1908. 

Aug.  .■».  1880. 
Aug-  23.  1887. 
Jan.  14,  1888.. 


Date  of 
appointment 


Apr.  30, 1950.. 
Juno  10,  1944. 
.Mar- 9.  1950.. 
July  19,  1956. 
Aug-  6,  1958.. 

Dec.  14. 1937.. 
June  lU,  1948. 
June  24,  1940. 


Age  at 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


56 

63 
42 
52 
50 

.■57 
61 
52 


Justices 


Senior  ju  dges—  Co  n  1 1  n  ued 
Charles  D.  I^awrence. 

Irvln  C.  Molllson 

Jed  Johnson 

Paul  P.  Rae 

Morgan  Ford 

David  John  Wilson... 

Mary  11.  Donk>n 

Soovel  Richardson 


Date  of  birth 


Aug.  5.  1878... 
Dec.  24.  1898. 
July  31,  1888- 
June  15,  1899. 
Sept.  8,  1611.. 
Oct.  27.  1887.. 
Aug.  25.  1893. 
Feb.  4,  1912.. 


Date  of 
appointment 


Feb.  22.  1943. 
Oct.  29.  1945.. 
June  2.1.  1947. 
June  22,  1948. 
July  15.  HM9. 
July  28.  1964. 
Aug-  1.  19.55.. 
Apr.  8,  1957. . 


Age  at 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


6.5 
47 
.59 
49 
38 
67 
62 
45 


r.S-  DISTRICT  COURTS 


Court  and  judge 


_^ 

Atohuna  (nortbem): 

Seyhoum  H.  Lynne - 

Harlan  Hob«rt  (Jrooms 

.Mntjuma  (middle^:  Frank  M.Johnson, 

Jr 

Alabama  (sou them j:  Daniel  U.  Thomas 
Alkska:  Walter  H.  Hodge 


Date  of  birth 


July  25.  1907.. 
Nov.  7.  1900... 


1918 

Aug.  25,  1906.- 
1924 


Date  of 
appointment 


Jan.  3.  1946... 
Aug.  3,  1953.- 

Oct.  22.  196.5.- 
Mar.  9,  1951.. 
May  20,  106S. 


Age  at 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


39 
53 

37 
45 
34 


Court  and  judge 


Arirona; 

Dave  W.  Ling 

James  A.  Walsh.. 

Arkan.sas  (eastern): 
J.  Smith  Henley.. 
Gordon  E.  Young 
Senior  judge:  Thoi 


C.  Trimble. 


Date  of  birth 


Jan-  22,  1890,- 
Sept.  17,  1906- 

May  18,  1917- 
Apr.  26,  1907- 


Dateof 
appointment 


June  3,  1936. 
July  7,  1962.. 

Oct.  25,  1958- . 
Sept.  10, 1960. 
June  18,  1037. 


Age  at 
time  uf 
appoint- 
ment 


4<. 

41 
62 


1961 
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U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS— Continued 


Court  and  judge 


Arkan.sas  (western): 

John  K.  Miller 

J-  Smith  Henley _ 

Senior  judge:  Harry  J.  I^emley 

Califoniia  (northern): 

Ix)uis  E.  Goodman 

George  B.  Harris 

Oliver  J.  Carter...  

Sherrill  Hnlt>ert 

All>ert  C.  Wellenberg. 

Lloyd  H.  Burke 

William  T.  Sweigert 

Senior  judge:  Micbael  J.  Roche 

California  (.■toutheml: 

Leon  R.  Vankwicli 

Peirson  .M.  Hall 

William  C.  Mathe:( 

Harry  C.  Westover 

James  M.  Carter     

William  M.  Bvme 

Ernest  A.  Tolin 

Thurmond  Clarke  

Fre<i  Kun.vl 

Myron  D.  Crocker 

(Vacancy.) 

Senior  judge;  Jacob  Weinl)erger 

Canal  Zone:  Guthrie  F.  Crowe 

Colorado: 

Alfred  A.  Arraj   

Olln  Hatfield  Chilsw 

Connecticut: 

Roliert  P.  Anderson 

William  H.  TimlK-rs 

Delaware: 

Caleb  M-  Wright 

Caleb  R.  Layton  III 

Edwin  D.  Steel,  Jr 

Senior  judges: 

Richard  8-  Rodney 

Paul  C.  Leahy 

District  of  Columbia: 

F.  Dickin.son  LetUs 

David  A.  Pine 

Matthew  F.  McGulre 

Alexander  Holtreff 

Richmond  B.  Keech 

Edward  M.  Curran 

Edward  .K.  Tanim 

Charles  F.  .McLaughlin 

Burnita  8.  Matthews. 

Luther  W.  Youngdahl 

Joseph  C.  McGarraghy '. 

John  J-  Sirica  

George  L.  Hart.  Jr 

Leonard  P.  Walsh  .  

(Vacancy) 
Senior  judges: 

Thomas  Jennings  Bailey 

Henry  A-  Nihweinhaut 

Municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  Dii^ 
irict  of  Columbia: 

.Andrew  McCaughrin  Hood    

Thomas  D.  Quinn 

Senior  judge;  Nathan  Cayton 

Municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

Mary  C.  Barlow 

Edward  A.  Board 

John  H.  Burnett 

Austin  L.  Fickling.. 

Andrew  J.  Howard,  Jr 

Catherine  B.  KeUy 

Milton  S.  Kronhelm,  Jr 

John  J.  .M alloy 

Godfrey  L.  Munter 

Frank  H.  .Myers  .... 

George  D.  Neilson 

Mildred  E.  Reeves 

Thomas  C.  Scalley 

John  I>>wLs  Smith.  Jr 

Harry  L   Walker     

DcWitt  S    Hyde 

Senior  judge:  Armand  W.  Scott. ... 
Florida  (northern): 

George  H.  Carswell 

George  N.  Whitehurst 

(Vacancy.) 

Senior  judge:  Dorler  A.  DeVane 

Flori'la  (southern); 

George  W.  Whitehurst 

Bryan  Simpson 

Ernett  C.  Choate 

Joseph  P.  Lieb    

Williiini  A.  McRae 

Senior  judge: 

John  W.  Holland..     . 

WiUiam  J.  Barker 

Georgia  (northern); 

Frank  A.  Hooper 

William  Boyd  Sloan II"" 

Georgia  (middle): 

T.  Hoyt  Davis 

William  A.  Dootle 


Date  of  birth 


May  1.1.  1888. 
May  18.  1917. 
Aug.  6.  1883.. 

Jan.  2,  1892  .. 
Aug.  1(),  19(11, 
Apr.  7,  1911.. 
Oct.  17,  19(11  . 
June  13,  19(111. 
Apr.  1.  1916.. 
Nov-  13,  1900. 
July  21,  1878- . 

Sept.  25,  1880. 
July  31.  1894  . 
Deo.  17,  1899. 
May  19.  1894. 
Mar.  11.  1904. 
July  10,  1890.. 
Aug-  2,  19(M.. 
June  29,  mr2. 
June  2.  mil. . 
Sei't.  4,  1915.. 

Jan.  4,  1882... 
July  24,  1910. 

Sept.  1.  1906... 
Nov.  22,  1903.. 

Mar.  27.  1906.. 
Sept.  5,  1915... 

1006 

July"  ilYsib?.'.!" 

May  7,  1904   .. 

Oct.  10.  IS82... 
Feb.  9.  1904 


Date  of 
appointment 


Mar.  12.  1941. 
Oct.  25.  1958.. 
May  II,  1939. 

Dec.  24,  1942. 
July  9.  1946... 
Sei.t.  27.  19,10. 
Aug.  2f>.  19.14. 
.May  IW.  1958. 
July  23,  1958.. 
Sept.  21,  1959. 
Aug.  24.  1935. 

do 

Julys.  1942... 

Oct.  17.  1945.. 

Oct.  18,  1949.. 
do 

Sept.  27.  19,10. 

Oct.  3(1,  1951.. 

Aup.  3.  I9.M.- 

.Ser.t.  10.  19.19. 

Sept.  21.  1959. 

Feb.  21,  1946- . 
July  3,  1962.... 

Aug.  6.  1957  .. 
Mar.  ,1.  1960. 

Apr   27.  1954 
Sept.  2.  I960... 

Julv  27.  19.15  . 
Apr.  17.  1957. 
Apr.  -23,  1958 


Ai>r. 

Sept. 

1889. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

May 

Apr. 

Jmie 

Dec. 

May 

Nov. 

Mar. 

July 

.Mar 


26,  1X75 
22,  1891. 

7."  1886  I! 

28.  189o. 
10.  1903. 
21.  1906 
19.  18S7.. 
2S,  1894. 

29.  1896.. 
6.  1897... 
19.  1904.. 

14,  1905.. 
3,  1904  .. 


Jime  6,  1867. 
Feb.  9,  1902. 


1900 

Jan.  22,18891 


Juh  31. 
Jan.  14. 

May  5. 

Mar.  20, 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  28 

Oct.  14. 

Oct.  16. 

June  22. 

Oct.  21. 
do 

Aug.  29. 

Mar.  28. 
.,...do   . 

Aug.  29. 

Sept.  14, 


1946... 
1942... 

I93I.   . 

1940.. 
1941  -. 
,  1945.. 
1946.  . 
1948... 

1948.. 
1949... 

mil 

1957.. 

1958'! 
,  1959  . 


1918 

Apr-  27, 1916 

1806 

1914 

1897 

1917 

Oct-  5,  1011.. 

190.1 

1897 

Apr.  11,1807. 

1906 

1900 

1808 

1012 

1009 


Dec.  22. 1919 
May  18,  1891. 

Aug.  2. 1883.. 

May  18,  1891. 
May  ao,  1003. 
May  21,1891. 

1901 

Sept-  25, 1900. 

Sept-  30, 18fJ. 
Jnnc  25,  1886. 

Apr- 21. 1806. 
July  9,  1895... 

July  4. 1892... 
Aug.  19,  1902.. 


May  22.  19IR 
Dec.  19,  1944 


July  7.  1942... 
Nov.  1,  1951.. 
1942 


Mar.  3,  1950  . 
July  3,  1953... 
July  17, 1966.. 

do 

Nov.  2.  1950  . 
Mar.  28,  1957 
Mar.  29,  1949. 
Nov.  1.  1951  . 
July  17, 1956.. 
Feh.l3, 1948  , 
Apr.  29, 1940  . 
July  3.  1953  .. 
Mar.  3.  1950  . 
Aug.  26.  1957- 
July27. 1955.- 
Sept.  14, 1959. 


Apr.  10, 1958  . 
Feb-23, 1950  . 

Apr- 22, 1943 

Feb.  23.  1950. 
Sept-  26, 1950. 
July  20.  1964 
Aug.  13, 1955 
Mar.  8.  1961.. 

June  1.  1936.. 
Feb.  5,  1940- . 

Oct.  21,  1049.. 
Mar.  23,  1951. 

Jan.  30,  1945.. 
May20,  lOM 


Age  at 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


53 
41 
56 

50 
45 
39 
.13 
.18 
42 
.19 
67 

47 
48 
if, 
55 
45 
54 
47 
.13 
.18 
44 

64 
42 

51 

57 

48 

45 

47 

50 
54 

64 


56 
49 
42 
.19 
.10 
43 
42 
62 
5.1 
55 
60 
63 
53 
55 


51 
42 


42 
43 


Court  and  judge 


32 
37 
60 
42 
53 
40 
38 
46 
59 
51 
34 
53 
52 
46 
46 


59 

60 

59 
47 
63 
64 
52 

53 

56 

53 

66 

88 

63 


Georgia  (.southern);  Frank  M.  Scarlett- 
Guam:  Eugene  R.  Gilmartln 

Hawaii; 

C.  -Mis  Tavaros 

(Vacancy.) 
Idaho: 

Chase  A- Clark 

Fred  .M.  Taylor 

Illinois  (northern); 

Michael  L.  Igee 

William  J.  Campbell 

J.  Sam  Perry   

Julius  J.  Hoffman 

Julius  H-  Miner 

(Vacancy-) 
(Vacancy-) 

Senior  judge;  Walter  J.  LaBay 

Illinots  (ea.stem): 

Casper  Piatt 

William  G-  Jucrgens 

Senior  judge:  Fred  L-  Wham I.- 

lUinois  (southern): 

Fred  O-  Mercer 

Omcr  I'oos   - 

Senior  judge:  Charles  G-  Briglgle.III! 
Indiana  (northern): 

I-utlier  M-  Swygert 

Roljort  A.  Grant 

Indiana  (southern); 

William  E.  Steckler 

Cale  J.  Holder 

Iowa  (northern):  Henry  .\'.  Graven 

Iowa  (.southern);  Roy  I,.  Stephenson 

.Senior  judge;  Edwin  R.  Hicklin 

Kansa-s; 

DelmasC.  Hill 

.\rtbur  J.  Stanley,  Jr 

Kcntuckv  (eastern':' 

H-  Church  Ford 

.Mac  Swlnford 

Kcutiicfcy  (westcni): 

Roy  .M.  Shelboume 

Henry  L.  Brooks 

Loul'^iana  (eastern): 

Herbert  W.  Christenberry 

J.  Skelly  Wright 

lyouisiana  (western): 

Ben  C.  Dawkins,  Jr. 

Edwin  F.  Hunter,  Jr 

.Senior  judge:  Benjamin  C.  Dawkins  . 

Maine:  Edward  T.  Gignoui 

.Maryland: 

Rosiel  C.  Thomsen. 

H.  Dorsi'y  Watklns 

Senior  judge:  W.  Calvin  Cbesnut 

Massachusetts: 

George  C.  Swpcnev 

Francis  J.  W.  Ford 

Charles  E-  Wyianski,  Jr 

Antljony  Julian 

Andrew  A-  Caffrey 

Senior  judge:  William  T-  McCarthy 
Michigan  (eastern): 

Theodore  Lavin 

Thomas  P-  Thornton 

Ralph  M.  Freeman 

Frederick  W.  Kaess 

John  Feikens 

Senior  judges: 

Arthur  F.  Lederle 

Frank  A.  Picard 

Michigan  (western): 

Raymond  W.  Starr 

W.  Wallace  Kent 

Minnesota; 

Gimnar  H.  Nordbye 

Robert  C.  Bell 

Dennis  F.  Donovan 

Edward  J.  Devitt 

Mls,sisslppi  (northern): 

Claude  F.  Clayton 

Senior  judge:  Allen  Cox 

Mississippi  (southern);  Sidney  C.  Mire.. 
Missouri  (eastern): 

George  H.  Moore 

Roy  W.  Harper 

Randolph  II.  Weber 

Richard  M.  Duncan 

Missouri  (western): 

Albert  A.  Ridge 

R.  Jasper  Smith 

Richard  M.  Dimcan 

Roy  W.  Harper 

Senior  judge:  All)ert  L.  Reeves 

Montana: 

William  n.  Murray 

William  J.  Jameson 

Senior  judge;  Charles  N.  Pray 

Nebraska: 

Richard  E.  Robinson 

Robert  Van  Pelt 

Senior  judge:  John  W.  Delehant... 


Date  of  birth 


Jan.  9,1891. 


Apr.  12,1002 


Aug-  20,  1883. 
Feb-  25,  1001 . 

Apr-  IC.  1885 
Mar-  19.  1905. 
Nov-  .30.  1896- 
July  7.  1895 
May  2.1,  1806 


n 


June  6,  1802  . 

1904 

June  15,  1884 


Aug.  22.  1902 
Jan.  27.  1883.. 

Feb.  7,  1905 
1905.. 


Oct.  18,  1913. 
Apr.  5,  1912  . 
June  1.  1893 
Mar-  14,  1917. 
1885 

Oct-  9,  1906. 
-Mar.  21,  1901. 

July  28.  1884  . 
Dec.  23,  1899. 

Nov.  12,  1890. 
Dec.  9,  1905.- 

Dec-  11,  1897. 
Jan-  14,  1911.. 

Aug-  6,  1911.- 
Fcb.  18,  1911. 
July  19,  1881. 
June  28,  1916. 

Aug-  17.  1900. 
Sept-  27,  1900. 
June  27,  1873. . 

July  23,  1895.. 
Dec.  23,  1882.. 
May  27,  1906.. 
Mar.  25.  1902.. 
Oct.  2.  1920.... 
Dec.  6,  1885... 

Feb.  18.  1897. . 
Mar.  8,  1898-.- 
May  5,  1902--- 
Dec.  1.  1910... 
Dec.  3,  1917. . . 

Nov.  26,  1887.. 
Oct.  19,  1889... 

Aug.  24,  1888.. 
May  1, 1916... 

Feb.  4,  1888. . . 
Nov.  1, 1880... 
Apr.  9, 1889. . . 
Mays,  1911... 


1909 

Feb.  16,  1887. 
Mar.  7,  1888.. 

Jan.  20.  1878-. 
July  26.  1905. 
Nov-  26,  1909. 
Nov.  10,  1888. 

Oct-  31,  1888.. 
1908 

NovVl6,'i889l! 
July  26,  1005.. 
Dec- 21,  1873- - 

Nov.  20,  1008.. 
1806 


1803 

18f7 

Sept.  3.  1800- 


Date  of 
appointment 


Feb.  14.  1946 
Aug.  29,  1958. 

Oct.  13, 1060-. 


Mar.  10, 1043- 
July20, 1054-. 

Nov.  21,1938. 
Oct.  10,  1940  . 
Aug.  22.  1951. 
May  14.  1953. 
Feb.  27.  1058. 


Age  at 
time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


May  0.  1931.. 

Aug.  24.  19.ri. 
June  24,  1938. 
Dec.  19.  1941.. 
Sept-  10,  1959. 
Oct-  13.  I960.. 
Feb.  2,  1940... 

July  27,  1046.. 
Feb-  2.  1949... 
June  10.  1054.. 
July  6,  1060... 
Oct-  13,  1960.. 

Mar.  6, 1936... 
Feb.  23,  1939.. 

July  25,  1946... 
June  10.  1954.. 

Mar.  18,  1931.. 
June  13,  1933.. 
July  18.  1945... 
Dec-  10,  1954.. 

Mar.  12.  1958.. 
Mar.  2.  1929... 
Feb  3.  1937... 

May  29.  1935.. 
Aup.  7,  1947... 
Mar.  14,  1967.. 
July  14,  1043.- 

Apr.  7,  1946... 
July  3,  1956.... 
July  14,  1943- . 
Aug.  7.  1947... 
Jan.  24,  1923... 

May  9.  1949... 
Mar.  28.  1957„ 
Feb.  8,  1924. 


Julys,  lOM... 
Jime  13,  1067.. 
Feb.  13,  1942. . 


66 


se 


60 
53 

53 
35 
.V) 
.18 
62 


Mar.  31,  1844.. 

56 

Oct.  13,  1040... 
June  22.  1956 
Mar.  1,  1927... 

57 
.12 
43 

June  19,  1056  . 

Aug.  21.  19.58.. 
Jan.  25,  1932  .. 

.v. 

49 

Oct.  16.  1943  .- 
Aug.  26.  1957  . 

38 

52 

Apr.  7.  1880... 
Aug.  6,  1954  .. 
Mar.  24.  1944.. 
May  31.  1960  . 
Aug.  16,  1957.. 

37 

42 
M 
43 
62 

Oct.  1,  1949... 
July  7.  1958... 

43 

.17 

Mar.  28.  1933.. 
Aug.  21,  1937.. 

51 
38 

Feb.  8,  1846... 
Aug.  21.  1954.. 

.16 
49 

Dec.  20,  1947.. 
Oct.  21,  1949... 

.10 
38 

Aug.  3.  19.13--. 
Oct.  3,  19,13... 
May  5,  1924  . 
Aug.  26.  1957- . 

42 
42 
43 
41 

-May  12,  19.14.- 
Aug.  12.  1955.. 

54 

.15 

58 

40 
56 
35 
57 
40 
C4 

49 

51 
.12 
.10 
43 

49 

50 

58 
38 

43 

.13 
56 
43 

49 
42 
49 

57 
42 
48 
54 

47 

48 
54 
42 
60 

41 
fiO 


63 
60 

62 


^ 
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U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS— Continued 


Court  and  judge 


Nevad:\: 

John  R    Ros< 

Senior  jiiMire  Rocer  T.  Foley""" 
Kew  Hampshire:  Aloyslus  J.  Conner.. 
New  Jersey: 

William  F.  .=mlth 

Thomas  F.  Meaney [ 

Thomas  M.  Madden I" 

Richard  Hartshorne ""] 

ReynierJ.  Wortendyke,  Jr "" 

Arthurs.  I^^ne 

(Vacancy.)  

New  Mexico: 

Carl  A.  Hatch 

Waldo  H.  Roccrs. 

New  York  (northern): 

Stephen  W.  Brennan.. 

James  T.  Foley I."'" 

New  York  (."(outhem): 

Sylvester  J.  Ryan 

John  F.  X.  MeOohey 

Irving  R.  Kaufman 

Sidnev  Suparman 

Edward  Welnfeld ""' 

Thon.as  F.  Murtihy 

Kdward  J,  Dirrock '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.I 

David  .v.  Edeljtein I.IIII""! 

Archie  Owen  Dawson II" 

Alexander  Bicks 

Edmund  L.  Palmlerl...  . 
William  B.  Ilertands 

John  Nr.  Ca.<!hin I.II"' 

Richard  H.  I,evet.. 

Orepory  F.  Noonan IIIIIIII 

F're'lerick  Van  felt  Bryan 

Charles  M.  Metrner I.' 

Lloyd  F.  \fcMahon IIII 

Senior  judftps: 

Vincent  L.  I-eibell 

Edward  A.  Conger 

John  C.  Knox 

Samuel  H.  Kaufman 

William  Bondy I "'.'.'.. 

John  W.  Clancy 

New  York  (eastern) 

Matthew  T   Abruzzo 

Leo  J.  Rayfiel    

Walter  Iinichhausen I.I" 

Joseph  C.  Zavatt " 

John  R.  Bartels .HH 

Jacob  Mi.«hler  ...ll'.l'.ll. 

(Vacancy.) 
Senior  judges: 

Clarence  O.  Galston 

.Mortimer  W.  Byers 

New  York  (western): 

Harold  P.  Burke 

John  O.  Henderson I" 

North  Carolina  (eastern):   Algernon   L 

Butler. 
North    Carolina    (middle):    Edwdn    M. 
Stanley. 

Senior  judge:  Johason  J.  Hayes 

North   Carolina   (western):    Wilson 
Warlick. 
Nortl.  Dakota: 

Oeorge  S.  Recister 

Ronald  .v.  Davies 

Ohio  (northern): 

Paul  Jones . 

Frank  L.  Kloeb IIIIIIII! 

Charles  J.  Me.Namee    

James  C.  Connell IIIIIIII" 

Oirard  E.  KalbUelsch I.. 

Senior  judge:  Robert  N.  Wilkin...  . 
Ohio  'southern): 

.Mell  (J.  Underwood 

John  H.  DrufTel 

Carl  A.  Weinman Ill 

Oklahoma  (northern): 

Royce  II.  Savakte     

William  R.  Wiillace Ill 

Oklahoma  (eastern):  Eugene  Rice 

Oklalmma  (western): 

Stephen  S.  Chandler 

Ross  Riiley 

Oregon: 

(ius  J.  i'olomon  

Claude  .\IcCulloch "H 

John  F.  Kilkenny HI 


Date  of  birth 


Mar.  1,  198B.. 

May  25.  1886. 
Apr.  «r,'  1S95. 

Feb.  24. 1904.. 
Pept.  6,  1888.. 
Mar.  28,  1807. 
Feb.  29. 1888.. 
Mar.  22,  1895. 
Dec.  26,  1910. 


N'ov.  27,  1889. 
May  17,  1906. 

1883 

July  9ri"9"ro..I 


Date  of 
appointment 


?ept.  10, 1896. 

1894 

June  24,  i9t0. 
.'"ept.  4,  1904.. 
May  14,  1901. 
Dec.  3,  190.^.. 
Jan.  4,  1890... 
Feb.  Ifi.  I9I0.. 
Oct.  9,  1898... 
Mar.  17,  1901. 
May  14,  1907. 
July  19.  190.1.. 
Aug.  31.  1892. 
Jan.  24.  1894.. 
Mar.  12,  1906. 
1904 

Mar.13, "19171 
Aug.  12.  1912. 

Dec.  10.  1883.. 

1882 

Oct.  13,  1881... 
Oct.  26.  1893... 
1871 


Aug.  30.  1889. 
Mar.  22,  1888. 
May  29.  1802. 

1900 

Nov.  8,  1897.. 
Apr.  20,  1911. 


Apr.  18,  1876. 
May  28. 1877. 

June  fi.  1895. . 
Nov.  13,  1909. 
Aug.  2,  1905... 

Mar.  9,  1909.. 

Jan.  23,  1886  . 
Mar.  8, 1892... 


Nov.  27,  1901. 
Dec.  11,1904. 

Nov.  4,  1880.. 
June  16.  1890. 
Dec.  %  1890.. 
Sept  20,  1«97. 
Aug.  3.  1899.. 
May  4,  1886.. 

Jan.  30,  1892... 
Feb.  6,  1886... 
Jan.  27,  1903... 

Mar.  31,  1904.. 
Feb.  21, 1886.. 
do 


May  15.  19M. 
May  2,  1945.. 
Dec.  9,  1944.. 

Feb.  I.M941.. 
July  3,  1942... 
Oct.  2,"i,  1945.. 
Oct.  20,  1951.. 
June  8.  19.^5.. 
Aug.  30.  1960. 


Jan.  21, 1949  . 
May  1.';,  1954. 

May  6,  1942.. 
Feb.  2,  1949. . 

Nov.  1,  1947.. 

Oct.  21,  1949.. 

do 

do 

Aug.  5.  I9:0.. 

July  2.  I9.M... 

July  n.  1951.. 

Nov.  1.  I9.M.. 

Apr.  27.  19.'i4.. 

May  12,  1954. 
do 

Aug.  12.  law. 

Aug.  17.  19.')5. 

Mar.  8,  19.'6... 

Oct.  21,  1949.. 
June  19,  19.^. 

Sept.  10,  1959.. 
do 

June  20.  1936.. 
June  24,  1938.. 
Apr.  12.  1918.. 
June  22.  1948.. 
Mar.  2,  1923  .. 
June  22,  1936. . 


Sept,  13, 1899. 
July  5,  1892... 

Aug.  29.  1906.. 
Jan.  14,  1888... 


Feb.  16,  1936. 
July  30.  1947.. 
.Mays,  1953.. 
Aug.  7.  1957.. 
July  30,  1950.. 
July  6,  1960... 


Apr.  29, 1929.. 
Nov.  at),  1929. 

June  18.  1937. 
Sept.  21.  1958. 
Aug.  31.  1950. 

Oct.  23,  1957.. 

Apr.  6.  1927... 
Feb.  2,1949.-. 


July  27,  1955. 
do-. 

Mar.  2,  1923.. 
Aug.  ao,  1937.. 
Mar.  9,  1951... 
■Kug.  10,  1954.. 
Sept.  21,  1969. 
June  3,  1939... 

Feb.  12,  1936  . 
Sept.  22,  1937.. 
Sept.  8,  I960... 

Oct.  1,  1940.... 
June  8.  1950... 
Aug.  U,  1937.. 

May  13,  1943.. 
Apr.  13,  1956   . 

Oct.  21,  1949... 
Aug.  20,  1937.. 
July  30,  1959- . 


Age  at 

time  of 
appoint- 
ment 


Court  and  judga 


66 
69 
49 

37 
54 
38 
63 
60 
50 


60 
46 

59 
39 

51 
55 
39 
45 
49 
46 
61 
41 
56 
63 
44 
fO 
63 
62 
43 
52 
42 
47 

53 
56 
37 
55 
52 


47 
56 
fil 
57 
62 
40 


63 

52 

42 
80 
64 

48 

41 
48 


54 

51 

43 

47 
61 
67 
60 
63 

44 

51 

66 

36 
64 
46 

44 

64 

43 

49 


Pennsylvania  (eastern): 

J.  Cullen  Oancy 

Thomas  J.  Clary     . 

Allan  K.  Orim    

John  W.  Lord.  J r I 

Francte  L.  \'anDii9cn    ... 

r.  William  Kraft,  Jr I"" 

Thoma.s  C.  Egan     . 

H.irold  K.  Wood IIIIIIIII 

Senior  Judges: 

William  H.  Klrkpatrlck 

George  A.  Welsh 

Penrvsvlvania  (middle): 

John  W.  Murphy 

Frederick  V.  Kollmer. "HI 

Pennsylvania  (western): 

Wallace  .«.  Ooi:rley 

Rabe  F.  .Marsh IHIIH 

Jowph  P.  Willson 

John  I..  Miller LIIIIIIIIIII 

John  W.  Mrllvalne 

Herl»ort  P.  Sorg 

Puerto  Rico:  Clemrnte  RuUtNaiario" 
Rhode  I.sland:  Edward  Willlanj  Day 
South  Carolina  (pattern): 

George  B.  Timmorman...  . 

Ashton  H.  WillL-\ms 

Senior  jndee:  J.  Watles  Waring 
South  Carolina  (weatem): 

Charles  C.  Wyche 

<5eorge  B.  Tlmmerman. 
South  Dakota: 

George  T.  Mlcketaon...    . 

Axel  J.  Beck 

Tennesse  (pastern):  ' 

Robert  L  Taylor 

(Varancy.) 

Senior  judge  I^slle  R.  Darr 
Tennessee  (middle):  William  E.  MU'ler' 
Tennessee  (western):  Marlon  S.  Boyd 
Texas  (northern): 

T.  Whitfield  Davldaon 

Joe  B.  Dooley       

Joe  Ewing  Estes...IIIIIII 

Senior  judge:  WUliam  "h.  AtweU  "" 
Texas  (southern): 

Allen  B.  Hannay 

Ben  C.  Connally HI 

Joe  M.  Ingraham HI 

(Vacancy.) 

Senior  judge:  Tbomaa  M.  Kennerly 
Texas  (eastern): 

Joe  W.  Sheehy 

Joe  J.  Fisher 

Texas  (western): 

Ben  H.  Rice,  Jr 

Robert  E.  Thomason.. 
UUh:  

WlllU  W.  Ritter 

A.  Sherman  Chrlstenson.. 
Vermont:  Ernest  W.  Gibson 

Virgin  Islands:  Walter  A.  Gordon 

Virginia  (eastern  1: 

Albert  V.  Bryan  ... 

Walter  E.  Hoffman 

Oren  R.  I^ewis 

Senior  judge:  Sterling  Hutch«»n'" 
Virginia  (western): 

Tod  Dalton 

(Vacancy.) 

Senior  judges: 

Alfred  D.  Barkadale 

John  Paul 

Washington  (eastern): 

William  J.  Lindberg... 

Charlpji  L.  Powell.  ' 

Senior  judge    J.  Stanley  "Webster""' 
Washington  (western): 

John  C.  Bowen 

.George  H.  Boldt 

W'illlam  J.  Llndb«rg 

West  Vlrrlnla  (northern)- 

Harry  E.  Watklns 

Charles  E.  Paul 

West  Virginia  (southern): 

Harry  E.  Watkina..  .. 

John  A.  Field,  Jr 

Wiscorusln  (enstem)- 

Robert  E.  Tehan 

Kenneth  P.  Orubb...  

Wisconsin  (western):  Patrfcik'T.'stone*" 
W  yoraing:  Ewlm!  T.  Kerr 


Date  of  birth 


Date  of 
appointment 


Apr.  22.  1S99 
Aug.  21,  l«99. 
Oct.  15,  1904.. 
Dec.  1!',  rx)l. 
May  16,  1912. 
I>ec.  14.  1903. 
1894 
Oct.'26."V9br." 

Oct  2.  1885.  . 
Aug.  9,  1878.. 

Apr.  26.  1902. 
Dec.  13.  1885. 

Aug.  4.  1904.. 
Apr.  26,  1905. 
Jan.  7,  1902... 
-Mar.  24.  1901. 
June  22,  1907. 

Nov.'a.  is96l 
May  24,  1901. 

Mar.  28.  !8R) 
Aug.  I.'i.  1891. 
July  27.  1880.. 

July  7,  1885 
Mar.  28,  1881  . 

July  23,  1903 
May  6,  1S94... 

Dec.  30,  1809. . 

Nov.  R,  1886  .. 
Feb.  3.  1908... 
1900 


Sept.  23. 1876. 
I>ec.  13. 1889 
Oct   34.  1903  . 
June  9,  1860.. 

Feb.  14, 1802 
Dec.  38, 1909 
July  5,  1903  .. 

Jan.  24,  1874 

Oct.  21.  1910.. 
Apr.  16,  1910 

Dec.  12,  18H9 
•May  30.  1879. 

Jan.  24.  1890.. 
June  9,  1905.. 
Mar.  f,  1901.. 
Oct.  10,  1804... 

July  23,  IWe.. 
July  18,  1907  .. 


July  23.  1894 
July  3,  1901.. 


July  17,  1892  . 
Dec.  9,  1883. . 

Dec.  17.  1904 
Apr.  19.  1902 
Feb.  22,  1877. 

May  12.  1888. 
I>ec.  28.  1901. 
Dec.  17,  1904. 

Nov.  6,  1898. 


June  19, 1940 
Oct.  21,  1949 

do 

May  20,  1954. 
Aug.  I.  1955.. 
Aug.  12,  1965. 
Aug.  26,  1967. 
Sept.  10,  1950. 

Mar.  3,  1927  . 
May  30,  1932. 

May  27,  1946. 
Aug.  7,  1946.. 

Not.  29,  I94J. 
June  8,  IPSO.. 
July  14,  I9!B  . 
May  20,  1954.. 
Aug.  I.  1986.. 
.*ug.  1.  1956... 
Mar.  15,  Wa  . 
.Nov.  10,  1953., 

Jan.  23,  1942.  . 
July  3,  1952... 
Jan.  23.  1042. . 

Jan.  30,  1937  . 
Jan.  23,  1943    . 

Dec  9,  IWiS 
.Mar  4,  1958  .. 

Nov.  2,  1940  .. 

June  2,  1930... 
Mar.  1(V,  1966  . 
Sept.  27,  1940 

Feb.  6,  1936... 
July  9.  1947    . 
Aug.  1,  1986... 
Jan.  9,  1033    .. 

Aug.  12,  1942. 
Oct.  13,  1940 
Aug.  8,  1954.. 

Feb.  7,  19S1... 

June  8.  1951.. 
Sept.  10,  1959. 

Sept.  28.  1945. 
June  5,  1947.. 

Oct.  21.  1040... 
May  28.  19.M.. 
Oct  18,  1949.. 
Aug.  20.  1958.. 

Junes.  1047... 
July  15,  IKA  .. 


Nov.  6,  1808.. 
Mar.  22.  1910. 

1905 

Sept.  14.  1895. 
June  21,  18«9. 
Jan.  21,  1900.. 


Feb.  10, 1044. 
Aug.  13,  IftSO. 


Feb.  .5,  1040.. 
Jan.  14,  1032.. 

Apr.  2.^,  1951 
June  17,  lO'O. 
Apr.  38.  1923. 

Mar.  30.  1934. 
July  14.  19.13. 
Apr.  25.  1951- 

My.  3.  1937. 
M*-.  6,  1960.. 


Mar.  3.  19.17... 
Aug.  13.  1950.. 

.May  19,  1949.. 
June  16,  1956-. 
June  13.  Ii33.. 
Oct.  22,  1956.- 


Age  at 

time  of 

appolnt- 

meiit 


41 

SO 
45 
53 
43 
52 
6.1 
58 

42 
54 

44 

61 

41 

45 
51 
53 
48 

M 
hi 

r.i 

61 
63 

52 
61 

na 

64 

50 

.53 
47 
40 

60 
58 
63 
64 

60 
40 
51 

67 

41 
49 

68 

.'0 
4t 

48 
64 

4S 

47 


50 
58 


48 
49 

47 
57 
48 

44 
SO 
47 

SO 


39 

49 

44 

fiO 
44 

55 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 


Mr.  Mcculloch. 

offer  an  amen(jment. 

The  Clerk  rea(d  as  follows: 
'    Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    McCrrLLOCH: 

Strike  all  of  sections  1  and  2  as  follows: 
On  page  15  strike  out  Unas  23  and  24. 


Strike  all  of  pages  16.  17,  18,  19.  21.  and  22. 

On  page  23  strike  lines  1  through  12; 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  (a)  the  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  additional  circuit  Judge  for  the  sec- 
ond circuit,  one  additional  circuit  Judge  for 


the  fourth  circuit,  and  one  additional  circuit 
Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 

"(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained 
In  section  44(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by 
this  section  in  the  number  of  permanent 
circuit  Judges  for  said  circuits,  such   table 
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is  amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
said  circuits: 

'••Circuits:  Number  of  Judges 

•  •               •               •  • 
Second. Seven 

•  •               •                •  . 
Fourth i»our 

--- - Eight 


Fifth. 


"Sec.  2.   (a)    The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern    district    of    California,    one    addi- 
tional   district    Judge    for    the    district    of 
Colorado,   one  additional   district  Judge   for 
the  district  of  Connecticut,  one   additional 
district   Judge   for   the   southern   district   of 
Florida,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Kancas.  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict   of    Louisiana,    one    additional    district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Maryland,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts,  one  additional 
district    Judge    for    the    eastern    district    of 
Michigan,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  Mississippi,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern   district   of    New   York,    three    addi- 
tional Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern,    middle,    and    western    districts    of 
North  Carolina,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  two  addi- 
tional district  Judfjes  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  e.-^tcrn  and 
western  districts  or  South  Carolina,  one  addi- 
Uonal  district  Judge  for  the  middle  dUtrict  of 
Tennessee,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Tennetse.  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Texas,  one  additional  district  Judge   for 
the    southern    district    of    Texas,    and    one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

'•(b)  The  exlstmg  district  Judgeship  for 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Wash- 
ington, heretofore  provided  for  by  section 
133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
shall  hereafter  be  a  district  Judgeship  for  the 
western  district  of  Washington  only,  and  the 
present  Incumbent  of  such  Judgeship  shall 
henceforth  hold  his  ofBce  under  section  133. 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  In 
section  133  of  title  288  of  the  United  States 
Code  win  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  in  the  number  of  permanent  district 
Judgeships  for  said  districts  and  combina- 
tion of  districts,  such  table  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said  districts: 

"  "Districts:  I  judges 

•  •  •  •  • 
California: 

Northern g 

•  •  •  .    "^ 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut ""I"       3 

•  •  •  •  • 
Florida: 

•  •               •               •  • 
Southern 5 


'Districts: 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan: 
Eastern. 


Mississippi: 


Southern 


New  Jersey. 

New  York: 
•  • 

Southern 
Eastern.. 


North  Carolina: 

•  • 
Eastern,  western. 

•  • 
Ohio: 

Northern 


Illinois: 
Northern. 


Kansas 

•                •                • 

•                 • 
Louisiana : 

Eastern 

•                •                • 

Western 

•                 • 

•                •                • 

8 


8 

8 
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Pennsylvania: 
Eastern 

Western 


South  Carolina: 

Eastern  and  weste 
Tennessee: 


and  middle 


8 


21 

7 


10 
6 


Middle... 
Western  . 
Texas ; 
Northern. 
Southern 


Western. 


Washington : 

•  • 

Western... 


•'The  table  contelned  In  section  133  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  Washington  la  amended  by  striking  there- 
from: 

"•Eastern  and  Western y 

"(d)  SecUon  123  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  Tenn.^ssee  is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  section: 

"  'The  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict in  ofDce  on  November  27.  1940  shall 
hold  court  In  the  Northern  and  Northeastern 
Divisions.  The  other  Judge  of  that  district 
shall  hold  the  terms  of  court  In  the  Southern 
and  Winchester  Divisions.  Each  may  ap- 
point and  remove  all  ofHcers  and  employees 
of  the  coiut  whose  ofBclal  headquarters  are 
located  In  the  divisions  within  which  he 
holds  court  and  whose  appointments  are 
vested  by  law  In  a  district  Judge  or  chief 
Judge  of  a  district.' 

"(e)(1)  The  President  shall  appoint  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of '  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eaatem  district  of  Tennessee.  The  flrst  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  ofBce  of  district  Judge 
in  said  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Ohio.  The  first  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  office  of  district  Judge  in 
said  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Pennsylvania.     The  flrst  vacancy 


Judges     occurring  In   the  office  of  district  Judge   In 

8      said  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

6  "**)    The  Pretiident  shall  appoint,  by  and 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  California.  The  flrst  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  office  of  district  Judge  in 
said  district  shall  not  be  flUed." 

Mr.  CELLER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  which  was 
carried  in  the  Record  3  or  4  days  ago 
with  a  lengthy  discussion  thereof.  We 
have  been  on  this  bill  for  a  long  time 
and  I  shall  not  take  longer  than  is  nec- 
essary to  briefly  describe  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  to  substitute  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  6311  for  the  first  two 
sections  of  the  bill.  Except  for  a  tech- 
nical change— the  deletion  of  a  new 
central  district  in  California— H  R  6311 
is  identical  with  HR.  469  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year,  and  H.R. 
12552  of  the  86th  Congress,  the  bill  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  and 
which  was  unanimously  cleared  for  de- 
bate and  vote  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules. 

I  ofTer  this  amendment  to  substitute 
the  exact  number  of  judges  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  considered 
adequate  less  than  a  year  ago.  when 
there  were  no  considerations  of  partisan 
politics  and  when  a  different  adminis- 
tration was  in  power  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  sum  and  substance 
the  gentleman's  amendment  reduces  the 
number  of  judges  contained  in  the  bill 
in  question  reported  recently  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  70  to 
35? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  yes.  The  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary-  recommended  70  judce- 
ships.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  same 
committee  unanimously  recommended  a 
bill  providing  for  35  judgeships. 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  substitute 
the  exact  number  of  judges  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  considered  ade- 
quate less  than  a  year  ago,  when  there 
were  no  considerations  of  partisan  poli- 
tics and  when  a  different  administration 
was  in  power  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  the  facts  have 
sufficiently  changed  to  warrant  the  great 
increase  from  35  to  70  judges. 

Earlier  today  when  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers could  not  be  present  I  said  that 
President  Pranklm  D.  Roosevelt  had 
been  in  office  more  than  4  years  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  appoint  89 
circuit  and  district  judges;  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  been  in  office  more 
than  5  years  and  President  Eisenhower 
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was  in  office  almost  4  years  before  he 
appointed  89  circuit  and  district  judges. 
If  the  amendment  I  have  offered  is 
approved  by  the  House.  President  Ken- 
nedy will  have  the  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  name  54  new  Federal  judges. 
That  number  of  judges  will  give  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  the  relief  which  is  needed. 
Indeed,  with  the  19  vacancies  that  have 
not  been  filled,  and  censure  for  not  fill- 
ing those  vacancies  rests  not  only  on  the 
former  administration  but  on  this  ad- 
ministration as  well,  the  caseload  within 
a  year  can  be  brought  very  near  to  a 
normal  point,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
how  the  appointments  are  being  made, 
the  degree  to  which  the  eflRciency  of  the 
Federal  courts  will  be  improved,  and  an 
opportunity  to  consider  later,  in  more 
objective  fashion,  the  latest  recommen- 
dations of  the  Judicial  Conference 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCul- 
LocH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.* 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  want  to  say 
again  that  10  of  the  judges  provided  for 
in  the  committee  bill  were  recommended 
after  hearings  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  had  been  completed.  Fur- 
thermore the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
other  body  had  no  public  hearings  what- 
soever on  this  legislation. 

I  believe  this  will  be  the  more  prudent 
course  for  the  House,  advised  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  at  this  time  and  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill  which  I  have  offered  as  an 
amendment.  I  hope  that  it  will  have  the 
support  of  those  who  want  to  increase 
the  confidence  in  the  bench  and  bar  and. 
even  more  importantly,  confidence  of  the 
litigants,  in  the  Federal  judiciary  of  this 
great  country.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGEFIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,   i  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman admits  that  at  least  69  of  the  70 
recommended  in  this  bill  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Judicial  Conference'' 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference recommended  69  judges,  10  of 
which  were  recommended  after  the 
hearings  were  over.  An  additional  five 
I  were  recommended  in  September  1960 
at  the  time  H.R.  12552  was  reported  on 
June  15,  1960,  the  recommendations 
were  54.  The  Judicial  Conference  gave 
no  more  important  or  compelhng  facts 
in  addition   to   the   facts  that   were   in 

their    possession    in    September    I960 

since   which    time   it   has   increased   its 
recommendations  by  10  judgeships 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 
I  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
did  not  the  attorneys  general  in  his 
administration  follow  almost  to  the  let- 
ter the  recommendations  of  the  Judi- 
cial  Conference' 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Not  in  every  in- 
stance did  they  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Conference.    And 
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whether  they  did  or  not  is  not  control- 
ling on  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  should  not  be  con- 
trolling. 

Earlier  today  I  read  in  the  record  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Olney,  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  Federal  courts, 
where  he  said  without  equivocation  that 
there  were  no  yardsticks  by  which  the 
efficiency  of  the  judges  in  the  various 
districts  of  this  country  could  be  meas- 
ured. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  i  am  trying  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question,  and  I 
cannot  yield  until  I  finish  my  answer.  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Olney. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  was 
in  the  committee  meeting  that  day,  the 
caseload  that  was  being  disposed  of  by 
the  judge  in  the  western  division  of  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio,  by  my  prede- 
cessor, once  removed.  He  was  an  ap- 
pointee of  Frariklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  if  all  the  trial  judges 
were  disposing  of  as  many  and  as  dif- 
ficult cases  as  Judge  Kloeb  of  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio.  35  additional  judges  would  be 
more  than  enough. 

Furthermore.  I  recommended  to  the 
previous  administration  that  Judge 
Kloeb  be  promoted  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  time  study  which  appears  on  page 
645  of  the  committee  hearings.  That 
time  study  was  conducted  during  the 
spring  of  1958  in  37  districts  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  judges  or 
their  clerks  kept  track  of  the  hours  in 
court,  the  hours  in  chambers  and  the 
hours  spent  in  administrative  work  by 
37  judges. 

I  wish  that  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
cerned about  following  the  evidence  as  to 
the  need  for  judges  would  then  look  at 
the  table  commencing  on  page  659  of  the 
hearings  in  which  there  appears  in  the 
final  column  an  item  called  weighted 
caseload.  The  figures  contained  in  that 
column  are  supposed  to  take  into  account 
the  difficulty  or  burdensomeness  of  cases. 
If  you  will  compare  the  weighted  case- 
load per  judge  in  the  various  districts  in 
the  country,  you  will  find  that  the  aver- 
age is  226;  and  it  happens  that  there  are 
226  judgeships. 

If  you  will  then  compare  the  McCul- 
loch  bill,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  now  offered  as  a  substitute 
which  also  appears  in  the  hearings  com- 
mencing on  page  10.  you  will  find  that 
the  districts  for  the  35  judges  provided 
in  the  McCulloch  bill,  by  and  large,  have 
a  weighted  caseload  above,  and  many 
substantially  above,  the  national  average 
of  226,  and  you  will  find  that  the  districts 
where  Judges  are  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  are  not  in  the  McCul- 
loch bill,  by  and  large,  have  weighted 
caseloads  below  and  some  far  below  the 


national  average  per  judgeship.  The 
time  study  relates  of  course  only  to  ex- 
isting Judgeships. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  facts,  by  logic,  and  by  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  we  will  support 
the  McCulloch  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MFADER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman recognizes  that  the  figures  are 
for  the  national  average,  and  that  they 
show  it  takes  anywhere  from  8  months 
to  a  year  to  get  a  case  to  the  stage  of 
hearing  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  MEADER.  There  are  many  cri- 
teria used  to  indicate  the  need  for 
Judgeships 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.  MEADER.  The  most  reliable  in 
my  opinion  is  the  study  the  judges 
themselves  made  of  the  actual  time  they 
spend  in  the  disposition  of  cases,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  referring  to 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  still, 
after  making  that  statement,  they  came 
up  with  the  proposition  that  it  takes 
almost  a  year  from  the  time  a  lawsuit 
is  filed  until  it  is  brought  to  trial.  That 
is  the  national  average. 

Mr.  MEADER.     I  do  not  believe  that 
is  reliable  as  a  standard  because  there 
are  a  great  many  other  factors  involved. 
I  am  talking  about  the  need  for  judicial 
manpower,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  more  reliable  information  on  which 
to  base  our  judgment  than  the  actual 
time  study  made  by  the  judges  them- 
selves of  the  time  spent  in  court,  the 
time  spent  in  chambers,  and  the  time 
spent  in  the  administration  of  the  court, 
a  study  that  extended  over  a  3-month 
period.     This  was  a  very  careful  study 
and  I  commend  the  judges  who  made  it." 
Mr.   ROGERS   of  Colorado.     But  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  on  the  national 
average  it  takes  nearly  a  year  to  bring 
a  case  to  trial. 

Mr.  MEADER.  That  certainly  is  not 
a  good  yardstick  for  it  may  not  have 
any  relationship  at  all  to  the  need  for 
judges. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But 
whether  we  are  creating  five  or  a  hun- 
dred additional  judgeships  makes  no  dif- 
ference. We  are  telling  the  Judge  to  go 
to  work,  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  might  say  that  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Celi.er  I .  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  insistence  that  the  Judi- 
cial councils  actually  function  as  they 
are  intended  to  function  by  law.  If 
they  did.  and  they  maintained  uniform 
Judicial  efficiency,  then  the  need  for 
Judges  would  be  less  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  McCulloch  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  before  it  the  same  motion  now 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
McCulloch  1,  which  would  reduce  the 
number  of  Judgeships  from  70  to  35. 
The  committee  considered  the  matter 
carefully,  went  into  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  voted  it  down.  I  ask  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  vote  it  down  today. 
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Mr.  GROwSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  go 
buck  to  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler], 
which  appears  in  the  hearings  on  thia 
bill,  that  he  has  knowledge  of  one  judge 
who  takes  a  5 -month  vacation  each  year, 
and  says  he  takes  this  vacation  because 
his  predecessor  took  a  5-month  vacation 
each  year. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  this:  Who  rides  herd  on 
these  Judges?  Is  there  no  one  who  de- 
termines whether  they  should  take  a  5- 
month  vacation  or  30-day  vacation? 
Who  is  supposed  to  supervise  the  Judges 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  McCoRMACKl.  in  1939  we 
set  up  what  is  known  as  the  Judicial 
Council,  each  council  composed  of  five 
of  the  circuit  Judges.  If  they  fimctioned 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  statute, 
they  would  do  the  housekeeping  in  their 
own  circuit,  and  see  that  these  district 
judges  did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of 
propriety  in  their  conduct.  These  judi- 
cial councils,  however,  have  not  been 
properly  functioning.  I  sent  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  stating  that  the  Judicial 
Conference,  which  is  a  little  different 
from  the  local  Judicial  councils,  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  local  judicial 
councils  and  see  to  it  that  they  did  their 
duty  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1939. 

If  they  did  their  duty,  perhaps  they 
would  admonish  or  reprimand  that  par- 
ticular judge  to  which  the  gentleman 
made  reference,  namely,  the  fact  he 
takes  a  5-month  vacation  because  his 
predecessor  did  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Suppose  he  elected  to 
continue  to  take  a  5 -month  vacation 
each  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  sounded  a  warn- 
ing on  the  unjudicial  conduct  of  the 
Judge  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  stated 
that  unless  the  Judicial  Council  does 
its  duty  there  will  be  left  a  vacuum  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  would  have  to  fill,  and  that  that 
committee  will  take  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  way  except 
by  impeachment  to  remove  a  judge,  is 
there? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Oh.  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  public  opinion.  When  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  came  to  certain 
conclusions  and  publicized  them,  these 
papers  would  pick  up  the  accusations 
and  undoubtedly  a  particular  judge 
would  feel  the  sting  of  those  accusations 
and  amend  his  conduct  accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts 
judge  into  this  particular  discussion. 
The  newspapers  have  given  him  consid- 
erable publicity,  have  they  not?  He  is 
still  on  the  bench,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  indicate  to  the 
gentleman  how  far  the  newspapers  have 
gone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Obviously  this  judge  Is 
not  performing  his  duties,  and  I  refer 
to  the  one  who  takes  a  5 -month  vaca- 


tion each  year.  I  cannot  rely  up>on  a 
letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  or  the  newspapers  to 
say  that  'You  have  been  doing;  wrong,  we 
are  goins  to  slap  you  on  the  wrist,  and 
hope  you  will  do  better  in  the  future." 
A  judge  who  takes  a  5-month  vacation 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  bench,  he 
ought  to  be  removed  summarily,  because 
he  knows  that  is  wrong,  if  he  knows  any- 
thing at  all.  He  knows  a  5-month  va- 
cation is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  he  is  employed  to  sene.  Is  Uiat 
correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct.  We 
will  look  into  the  matter  and  see  what 
can  be  done  in  the  premise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  U  there  is  very  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing  going  on,  we  need  legis- 
lation to  compel  Federal  .judges  to  con- 
form to  certain  work  standards.  I  want 
them  to  be  independent,  but  they  must 
not  be  so  independent  that  th(?y  can  with 
impunity  take  a  5-month  vacation  each 
year  and  be  paid  $10,000  or  more  by  the 
taxpayers  while  they  are  doinjj  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCttllochI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lindsay:  Strike 
all  of  sections  1  and  2,  as  lollows: 

On  page  15  strike  lines  23  and  24,  strike 
all  of  pages  16.  17.  18.  19.  21,  and  22. 

On  page  23  strike  lines  l  through  12  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
(a)  the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three 
additional  circuit  Judges  for  the  second  cir- 
cuit, two  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the 
fourth  circuit,  two  additional  circuit  Judges 
for  the  fifth  circuit,  one  additional  circuit 
Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  and  one  addi- 
tional circuit  judge  for  the  tenth  circuit. 

■■(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  44(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  In  the  number  of  permanent  circuit 
Judges  for  Eald  circuits,  such  table  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows  with  resi)ect  to  said 
circuits: 


■Circuits  : 


Nvmber  of  fudges 


Second  Nine 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fourth   Five 

Fifth ..."""  Nine 

•  •  •  •  • 

Seventh  Seven 

Tenth six' 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shaU  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Arizona,  one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  California,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Col- 
orado, two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
district  of  Connecticut,  two  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Georgia,  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  Iowa,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Kansas,  two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  district  of  Maryland, 


one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Massachusetts,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan, 
one  additional  dUtrict  judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Mississippi,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey, 
six  additional  district  Judges  for  the  south- 
ern  district  of  New  York,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern,  middle,  and 
western  districts  of  North  Carolina,  two  ad- 
ditional district  Judges  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  three  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  South  Carolina,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
ne.=«ee,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
middle  district  of  Tennessee,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, one  additional  district  Judge  tar  the 
northern  district  of  Texas,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas. 

•■(b)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for 
the  middle  district  of  Georgia,  created  by  the 
Act  of  March  29,  1949  (63  Stat.  16).  entitled 
■■An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Georgia",  and  the  existing  district 
Judgeships  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania 
created  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (5).  respec- 
tively, of  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  circuit  and  district  Judges,  and 
for  other  pxirposes^',  approved  February  10. 
1954  (68  Stat.  10,  11).  shall  be  permanent 
judgeships  and  the  present  Incumbents  of 
such  Judgeships  shall  henceforth  hold  their 
offices  under  section  133  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
The  Act  of  March  29,  1949  (63  Stat.  16).  and 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  section  2(b)  of 
the  Act  of  February  10,  1954  (68  Stat.  10,  11), 
are  hereby  repealed. 

'■(c)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Washington, 
heretofore  provided  for  by  section  133  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Ctode  shall  here- 
after be  a  district  Judgeship  for  the  western 
district  of  Washington  only,  and  the  present 
Incumbent  of  such  Judgeship  shall  hence- 
forth hold  his  office  under  section  133.  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

'■(d»  In  order  that  the  table  contained  In 
section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  In  the  number  of  permanent  district 
Judgeships  for  said  districts  and  combina- 
tion of  districts,  such  table  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said  districts : 

"  'Districts ; 

Alabama ;  Judges 

Northern 3 

Alaska 2 

Arizona J_       3 

•  •  •  •  • 
California: 

Northern g 

•  •  •  •  • 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut 4 

•  •  •  •  • 
Florida : 

•  •               •               •               • 
Southern q 

•  •  •  •  • 
Georgia : 

Northern 3 

Middle I""I       2 

•  •  •  •  • 
Illinois: 

Northern 10 

•  •  •  •  • 
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TMstrlcts: 
Iowa: 


Apiil  19 


•              •              •              •              • 

Northern  and  southern. . 

Kansas 

•                •               •               •               • 

Louisiana: 

Eastern 

•                •               •               •               • 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan: 

Eastern 

•  •                •                •                . 

Mississippi: 

•  •                •                •                • 

Southern . 

•               •               •               •               , 

New   Jersey  . 

New  Mexico .. 

New  York : 

•                •                •                •                • 

Southern ..    .   . 

•  •               .               «               , 

North  Carolina: 

•  •                .                •                • 
Eastern,  western,  and  middle . 

•  •               •               •               • 
Ohio: 

Northern 

•               •               •               •               , 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern . 

•                •                •                .                , 

We8t«rn 

P^ierto  Rico 

•                •               •               •               ♦ 

South  Carolina: 
Eastern... . 

•               •                •               .               , 

Judges 


24 


11 

8 
2 


Tennessee: 
Eastern-. 
Middle-.. 
Western.. 

Texas: 

Northern. 
Southern. 


3 
2 
2 

4 
S 


Western... 
•  • 

Washington : 


Western - 


"The  table  contained  in  section  133  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
Washington  is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from: 

"•Eastern    and    western i- 

I  '(e)  Section  123  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  Tennessee  Is  amended 
by  striking  therefrom  the  last  paragraph  of 
that  section : 

•'  The  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict In  office  on  November  27.  1940.  shall 
hold  court  in  the  Northern  and  Northeastern 
Divisions.  The  other  Judge  of  that  district 
shall  hold  the  terms  of  court  in  the  Southern 
and  Winchester  Divisions.  Each  may  ap- 
point and  remove  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  court  whose  official  headquarters  are 
located  in  the  divisions  within  which  he 
holds  court  and  whose  appointments  are 
vested  by  law  in  a  district  Judge  or  chief 
judge  of  a  district.' 

"(f)  (1)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan.  The  first  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  office  of  district  Judge 
in   said    district    shall    not   be    filled. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 


one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Nevada.  The  first  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  office  of  district  Judge  in  said  district 
shall  not  be  filled. 

■■(3)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Ohio.  The  first  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  office  of  district  Judge  In  said  dis- 
trict shall  not  be  filled. 

'•(4)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  office  of  district  Judge  In 
said  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

"(5)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York.  The  first  two  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  the  office  of  district  Judge 
In  said  district  shall  not  be  filled." 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  It  provides 
for  59  additional  Federal  judgeships,  di- 
vided as  follows:  50  district  court  judge- 
ships, and  9  court  of  appeals  judgeships. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  adopt 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recommendation  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1960  without  any  changes  or  excep- 
tions. 

Now.  why  do  I  propose  this?  I  do 
it  for  these  reasons- 

The  prior  administration  recommend- 
ed the  Judicial  Conference  recommen- 
dation of  September  1960.  When  the 
present  Attorney  General  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  in  March  1961,  the  Attorney 
General  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  is  the  evidence  as  we  have  found 
It.  The  Department  of  Justice  favors  the 
creation  of  new  judgeships  as  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

The  Attorney  General  was  talking 
about  the  September  1960,  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Attorney  General  then  went  on 
further  and  said : 

H  R  2226  and  other  bills  before  this  com- 
mittee would  provide  for  new  Judgeships  in 
addition  to  those  recommended  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference.  I  am  advised  that  the  Con- 
ference Is  considering  some  of  these  addi- 
tional Judgeships.  Furthermore,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  yesterday,  approved 
favorably  on  S.  912  which,  as  amended,  em- 
bodies the  Judicial  Conference  recommenda- 
tions, plus  10  additional  district  Judgeships. 
It  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide  whether  It 
wishes  to  adopt  the  Judicial  Conference 
recommendations  or  wishes  in  addition  to 
create  other  Judgeships  as  provided  by  H.R. 
2226.  S.  912.  as  amended,  or  by  other  bills 
Introduced  this  year  In  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  take  it  that  this  is  not  a  positive 
recommendation  by  this  administration 
for  a  single  judgeship  beyond  the  Sep- 
tember 1960  recommendation  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  which  calls  for  59 
judgeships.  This  was  the  recommenda- 
tion on  which  the  last  administration 
stood,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  ac- 
cording to  this  evidence,  that  this  is  also 
the  recommendation  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration The  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mcculloch,  has  pointed  to 


the  Attorney  General's  statement  in  the 
hearings  that  proposals  for  additional 
judgeships  were  not  considered. 

So,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  10 
additional  Judgeships  as  to  which  there 
can  be  made  no  logical  or   reasonable 
argument  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
discover  other  than  the  political  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  that 
addition.     It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
in  all  the  years  the  Judicial  Conference 
has  had  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
59  additional  judgeships  were  called  for, 
that   a   mere   6   months   later,  between 
September    1960    and   March    1961,    the 
Conference  should  have  suddenly  discov- 
ered  that   there  are  additional   factors 
which  call  for  an  additional  10  judge- 
ships.   Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  this  House  did  not 
consider  thoroughly  those  10  additional 
recommendations.     They  were  made  to 
the  subcommittee  on  the  eve  of  the  re- 
porting out  of  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee  certainly 
did  not  have  time  to  consider  them.     I 
do  not  think  that  a  single  member  of 
this  committee   would  suggest  that  we 
have  the  right  to  abandon  our  responsi- 
bility to   the  Judicial   Conference.     We 
may  take  the  Judicial  Conference  recom- 
mendation on  the  ground  that  this  is  the 
best  evidence  that  we  have,  but  under  no 
circumstances  should  we  take  a  recom- 
mendation   which    comes    at    the    last 
minute,  too  late  for  our  careful  examina- 
tion.    As  I  pointed  out  during  general 
argument,  this  is  an  area  where  legisla- 
tive precision  is  called  for. 

Therefore  I  say  this:  You  can  argue 
about  any  number;  you  can  argue  that 
35  is  too  small  or  you  can  argue  that  40 
is  too  small.  Maybe  some  argue  that  59 
is  too  big;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
Judicial  Conference  recommended  59. 
the  prior  administration  recommended 
59,  the  present  administration  recom- 
mends 59,  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
until  after  the  subcommittee  had  closed 
its  hearings  recommended  59.  By  voting 
for  this  amendment,  therefore,  we  will 
be  going  a.s  far  as  we  should  at  this  time 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  think  we  should  first  clarify  the  issue 
by  outlining  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  actually  is  contending  for 
He  states  in  effect  that  last  September 
1960.  the  Judicial  Conference  came  up 
with  an  answer  that  we  needed  59  more 
Federal  judges.  This  was,  remember 
last  September. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  after  January  20,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  was  asked  the  question  whether  or 
not  he  approved  59  additional  judges 
that  had  been  recommended  and  he  said 
yes.  So  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
says  that  we  should  then  cut  it  off  at 
that  point,  at  last  September's  recom- 
mendation, and  not  go  one  step  further. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  had 
taken  the  time  to  read  the  letter  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  it  appears  on  page  12,  the 
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report  dated  March  17.  1961,  he  would 
see  that  he  recommends  the  additional 
numbers,  which  would  make  it  69  as  in 
this  bill,  plus  the  1  that  is  not  recom- 
mended. So  why  should  we,  at  this  late 
date,  say  that  we  should  not  progress 
since  last  September  in  trying  to  meet 
the  problem  that  we  have? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Can  the  gentleman 
say  in  all  honesty  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fully,  fairly,  and  adequately 
considered  the  10  additional  judgeship 
recommendation  made  by  the  Judicial 
Conference? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  will  say 
this.  We  had  hearings  and  we  had 
people  come  in  and  testify. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  yield 
to  me? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  remember  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
said  that  neither  he  nor  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  made  an  investigation 
concerning  the  need  for  these  additional 
judges? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  He  said 
that  he  had  followed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  The  record  shows 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  said  that  neither  he  nor  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  made  any  in- 
dependent investigation  whatsoever  con- 
cerning the  need  for  the  additional 
Judgeships.  That  is  in  the  record  at 
page  401. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  our  chairman  indicated  that  we 
changed  the  law  in  1939  when  we  created 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  we  placed 
some  responsibility  on  them  to  make 
these  determinations.  So  far  as  I  know 
both  administrations — even  before  the 
Eisenhower  administration — have  always 
followed  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]  for  his  advocacy 
of  this  very  worthwhile  proposal. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  my  dear  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  and 
to  the  other  members  of  our  committee 
my  deep  appreciation  for  their  support 
of  our  proposal  for  three  additional  Fed- 
eral district  judges  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  facts  fully  support  our  request, 
and  I  think  that  it  Is  a  great  compliment 
to  our  committee  that  they  properly 
evaluated  those  facts  rather  than  being 


guided  entirely  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  The  result 
that  they  have  brought  about  in  the 
form  of  the  committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  2226  Is  one  which  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
our  State. 

I  have  been  most  interested  in  this 
legislation  from  its  inception.  The  ef- 
fect that  it  will  have  in  supplying  needed 
judicial  manpower  to  our  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  in  North  Carolina  is  a  com- 
pliment to  the  committee,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
which  has  been  unanimous  in  its  spon- 
sorship of  the  program,  and  to  the  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of 
North  Carolina  who  have  given  their 
unstinting  support  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  most  desirable  end. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  join  with  us  in  defeating  the 
proposed  substitute  and  adopting  the  bill 
as  presented  to  the  House  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  committee:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  subcommittee  had  concluded 
its  hearinr^s  and  it  was  only  10  days  later 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  decided  to 
send  over  the  recommendation  for  the 
additional  10  judgeships? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  only 
reason  for  that  is  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference had  met  10  days  later. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  my  question  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  not  considered  the  pro- 
posal for  the  additional  10  judgeships. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Surely. 
Mr.  CELLER.  The  full  committee 
considered  it  and  so  did  the  subcom- 
mittee. And  I  will  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  this  same  motion  was 
made  in  the  full  committee  and  was  voted 
down  overwhelmingly.  I  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  vote  down  this  amendment 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Lindsay 
and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  99,  noes 
180. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port S.  912  as  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment on  March  30,  1961.  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  which  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  cir- 
cuit and  district  judges.  In  the  report 
submitted  by  the  committee  to  accom- 
pany  S.   912,    being   Report  No.   215.   a 


document  of  359  pages,  containing  a 
wealth  of  statistics  which  show  conclu- 
sively that  tht  bill  is  justified  and  should 
be  passed.  At  page  10  of  the  report 
starts  the  listing  of  the  creation  of  the 
judgeships  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference on  September  21-23.  1960,  and 
then  at  page  11  appears  a  letter  from 
Warren  Olney  in.  Director  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  under  the  date 
of  Monday,  March  13,  1961.  when  the 
Conference  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  creation  of  additional 
judgeships  in  the  several  districts,  it 
was  in  this  letter  that  was  included  one 
additional  judgeship  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  At  page  12  of  the  re- 
port is  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Robert  F.  Kennedy,  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee stating  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice concurs  in  the  action  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  specifically  mentions  and 
includes  one  additional  judge  of  the 
western  district  of  Missouri.  That  same 
letter  recommended  the  early  enactment 
of  legislation  creating  all  judgeships  ap- 
proved by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

As  Representative  in  Congress  for  the 
Fourth  District  of  Missouri  which  is  lo- 
cated and  situated  in  western  Missouri. 
I  noted  in  the  report  at  page  181  that 
there  is  a  rather  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  judicial  business  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Missouri  which  continues  through 
and  including  page  189.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  review  all  of  these  facts  and 
figures  but  it  is  noted  that  the  chief 
judge  is  the  Honorable  Albert  A.  Ridge, 
who  has  occupied  the  bench  since  1945. 
and  a  statement  furnished  by  Judge 
Ridge  came  to  our  office  which  was  also 
presented  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  consideration  when  hearings  were 
held  on  the  bill.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  be  preserved  in  the 
Record  excerpts  fiom  this  statement  as 
follows: 

The  three  Judges  who  serve  the  US  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri continue  to  have  a  civil  caseload 
which  Is  40  percent  above  the  average.  The 
caseload  per  Judgeship  in  this  district  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1960  was  218 
private  cases.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the 
location  of  all  the  additional  Judgeships 
your  committee  presently  has  under  con- 
sideration, but  the  fact  Is  that  the  caseload 
per  Judge  In  this  district  exceeds  the  case- 
load in  14  of  the  districts  for  which  the 
Judicial  Conference  has  previously  recom- 
mended additional  Judgeships.  In  other 
words,  in  but  six  districts  in  which  addi- 
tional Judges  have  been  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  does  the  caseload 
exceed  that  of  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri. 

On  a  comparative  basis,  the  private  case- 
load per  Judgeship  in  this  district  Is  thus 
established  to  be  In  excess  of  the  caseload 
per  Judgeship  nationally. 

The  median  time  Interval  for  disposition 
of  civil  litigation  pending  In  this  court  con- 
tinues in  excess  of  11  months.  With  the 
number  of  cases  commenced  in  this  district 
exceeding  the  number  of  cases  terminated, 
the  only  reasonable  expectation  is  that  such 
median  time  interval  will  continue  to  grow. 

In  considering  the  caseload  of  the  Judges 
In    this    district,   It   should    be   noted    that. 
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statistically.  91  condemnation  cases  were 
pending  In  this  district  as  of  December  31. 

1960,  with  670  tracts  Involved,  as  revealed 
In  table  C-10  of  the  second  quarterly  report 
ending  E>ecember  31.  I960;  eOso.  that  the 
judges  In  this  district  are  consiantiy  called 
upon  to  consider  numerous  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  by  reason  of  the  location  of  the 
Missouri  State  Penitentiary  and  the  U.S. 
Medical  Center  for  Federal  Prisoners,  at 
Springfield.  Mo  ,  belns;  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion.    During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 

1961,  39  habeas  corpus  proceeding's  were 
commenced  in  which  the  United  States  was 
named  a  defendant,  and  10  such  cases  In 
which  the  warden  of  the  Missouri  State 
Penitentiary  was  named  a  party. 

The  western  district  of  Missouri  Is  not  an 
average  district.  stattsticaMy  or  when  hu- 
man equations  are  considered.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  western  district  at  Kansas  City 
la  In  a  metropolitan  Ewea  of  Jackson  and 
Clay  Counties.  In  Missouri,  and  Johnson 
and  Wyandotte  Counties,  in  Kansas.  The 
homogeneous  character  of  that  area  places 
the  three  divisions  of  court  held  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  at  the  hub  of  business  for  a 
population  of  over  1  million  persons,  around 
35  percent  of  whom  travel  via  Interstate 
conunerce  to  work  In  this  district. 

As  the  1960  report  of  the  administrative 
office  reflects,  the  statistical  caseload  per 
Judgeship  Is  enhanced  in  the  86  districts  by 
reason  of  consideration  given  to  metropoli- 
tan courts  of  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  the 
southern  district  of  California.  Be  that  as 
it  may.  a  study  of  the  statistical  data  In  the 
annual  and  quarterly  reports  of  the  admln- 
IstraUve  office  will  reveal  that  only  In  20 
other  districts  Is  the  caseload  exceeded  as  to 
cases  p>endlng  and  commenced,  and  that  this 
district  Is  18th  as  to  the  number  of  cases 
terminated. 

With  the  growth  In  population  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
the  continuously  growing  backlog  of 
cases,  there  Is  no  foreseeable  shortening  of 
the  interval  between  filings  and  trial  In 
this  district,  unless  one  additional  Judge- 
ship is  created  for  the  westt^rn  district  of 
Missouri  A  conslderauon  of  statistical  re- 
ports of  the  business  In  the  western  district 
does  not  reflect  that  the  three  Judges  In  this 
district  do  not  take  a  full  month's  vacation, 
and  that  the  trial  of  cases  In  this  district 
occurs  In  each  month  of  the  year  by  one,  if 
not  all,  of  the  three  Judges. 

The  above  information  as  supplied  by 
the  chief  judge  at  Kansas  City  consti- 
tutes a  solid  foundation  which  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  acted  upon  when  it  re- 
ported out  S.  912  which  included  one 
additional    judgeship    for    the    western 

I  district  of  Missouri. 

During  the  course  of  action  by  the 
other  body  in  the  Congress  and  during 
the  course  of  hearings  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  a  respectable  volume 
of  mail  has  been  received,  all  of  which 
urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would 
include  the  additional  judgeship  for 
western  Missouri. 

In    consideration    of   the    showing   by 

I  Judge  Ridge  and  further  from  the  pres- 
entation made  in  the  report  by  the  com- 
mittee and  from  some  personal  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  average  workload 
of  the  judges  now  sitting  in  this  district. 
It  is  my  conclusion  that  an  additional 
judgeship  in  Western  Missouri  is  needed, 
and  for  these  reasons  I  support  S.  912. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Albert,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iS.  912)  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  circuit  and  district  judges, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  253.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MEADER.     I  am. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  MxAOEX  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Cofnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  336,  nays  76,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 


■   (Roll  No.  38 

YEAS— 338 

Abbitt 

Brewster 

Derounlan 

Abernethy 

Bromwell 

Derwlnskl 

Adair 

Brooks,  La. 

Dlggs 

Addabbo 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Dingell 

Addonlzlo 

Broyhlll 

Domlnick 

Albert 

Bruce 

Donohue 

Alexander 

Buckley 

Dorn 

Alford 

Burke,  Ky. 

Dowdy 

Andrews 

Burl^e.  Mass. 

Downing 

Anfuso 

Burleson 

Doyle 

Ashley 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dulakl 

Ash  more 

Cannon 

Dwyer 

Asplnall 

Carey 

Edmondson 

Auchlncloss 

Casey 

Elliott 

Avery 

Celler 

Ellsworth 

Bailey 

Chamberlain 

Everett 

Baker 

Chelf 

Evlns 

Baldwin 

Chenoweth 

Fallon 

Baring 

Church 

Parbsteln 

Barrett 

Clark 

Fasceil 

Bass,  N_H. 

Coad 

Peighan 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Cohelan 

Finnegan 

Battln 

Collier 

PUher 

Becker 

CoUner 

Flood 

Beckworth 

Cook 

Plynt 

Belcher 

Cooley 

Pogarty 

Bell 

Corbett 

Forrester 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Corman 

Fountain 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Cramer 

Prazler 

Betts 

Cunningham 

Frelinghuysen 

Blatxiik 

Curtln 

FYiedel 

Blltch 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Fulton 

Boggs 

Daddarlo 

Gallagher 

Boland 

Dague 

Garland 

BoUing 

Daniels 

Garmatz 

Bonner 

Davis,  John  W. 

Gary 

Boykln 

Dawson 

Oavln 

Brademas 

Delaney 

Gilbert 

Bray 

Dent 

Glenn 

Breeding 

Denton 

OoodeU 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grtfflths 

Oubeer 

Uagan,  Oa 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Healey 

Hubert 

HeciUer 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

H  jcven 

Hohfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

I  h'jrd.  Mo 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

J  en  .sen 

Joelsoo 

Johnnsen 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jone.f,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Ka.stenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kl  uczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kownlskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

LcRlnskl 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Llpacomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 


Alger 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Barry 
Bates 
Beerrnann 
Berry 
Bolton 
Bow 

Broomfleld 
Brown 
Byrnes,  Wla. 
Cabill 
Cederbcrg 
Chlperfleld 
Clancy 
Conte 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Devine 
Dole 
Dooley 
Dumo 
Flndley 


Mr  Dow  ell 

McFall 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mac  don  aid 

M.ichrowlcz 

Mack 

Maaden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mai  11  lard 

Marshall 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Morrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 
George  P 

Mills 

MoeUer 

Monagsn 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morns 

Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Mvirphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

NU 

O'Brien,  m. 

O'Brien,  NY. 

OHara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Ol.sen 

ONeUI 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Rabaut 

Rains 

RaiuUn 

Reuss 

Rhode*.  Arts. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rosters.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Ros'.enkowskl 

Roudebusti 

Rousselot 

NAYS— 76 

nno 

Ford 

Ooodllng 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Hall 

Harrl.son,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hiestand 

Hoffman,  111. 

Jonas 

Kllbum 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Mclutlre 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  NY. 

MlUlken 


April  19 

Rutherford 
Ryan 

St.  Gernxaln 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

t».heuck 

Schneebell 

Schwclker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scran  ton 

Seel  y- Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Slbal 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Oallf 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smth.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spencc 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Caltf . 

Tea«ue,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

ToUef.son 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 
tJllman 
Vanik 
Vitn  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Wh  alley 

Whitener 

Whlften 

Wlckernham 

Wldnall 

WUItams 

WUls 

Wilson.  Calif 

Wll.son.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Z.iblocxi 

Zelenko 


Mlnshall 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moaher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
O'Konskl 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
Poff 
Qule 
Ray 

Rlphlm^n 
Roblson 
St.  George 
Schadeberg 
Scherer 
Short 
SUer 
Taber 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Van  Pelt 
Westland 
Wharton 
Yonnger 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Powell 


1961 


AyrM 
Davte, 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Penton 
Gathtngs 
Olalmo 
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NOT  VOTING — 18 

Grant  Morse 

Hays  Relfel 
Hoffman.  Mich   RooeoTelt 

Judd  Slack 

K  earns  Utt 
McVey 
Mason 


the   following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  for,  with  Mr.  Mason 
against. 

Mr  Judd  for,  with  Mr.  HoflTinan  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr   Utt  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Penton. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr  Kearns. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr   McVey. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  to  include  therein  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  IN- 
STITUTIONS UNDER  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an 
organization  which  reportedly  stands 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  continuation 
of  segregation,  the  end  of  foreign 
aid,  and  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax, 
has  received  a  great  amount  of  publicity. 
The  John  Birch  Society,  which  ap- 
parently has  accused  former  President 
Eisenhower  of  being  a  Communist,  is  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Know-Nothings  of 
the  1850s  and  the  America  Firsters  of 
the  1930's.  The  Nation  has  survived  the 
Birch  Society's  predecessors  and  will 
survive  it. 

The  society's  views  are  sis  repugnant 
to  our  American  traditions  as  the  views 
of  the  Communist  Party,  however,  in 
our  efforts  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  misguided,  we  must  be  careful  that 
the  very  thing  we  are  protecting — 
democratic  Institutions — is  not  de- 
stroyed. 

This  country  was  forged  in  the  cru- 
cible of  free  discussion.  The  first  amend- 


ment of  the  Constitution  guarantees 
free  speech.  In  times  of  stress  and  ten- 
sion some  may  forget  these  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

The  country  with  Its  Institutions  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  It.  Whenever 
they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending  It  (first  Inaugural  speech, 
Mar.  4,  1861). 

The  John  Birch  Society  has  the  legal 
right  to  voice  its  views  on  the  ways  in 
which  its  members  would  like  to  amend 
the  existing  government  or  its  policies, 
no  matter  how  unpopular  or  obnoxious 
these  views  may  be. 

A  congressional  investigation  of  the 
Jolm  Birch  Society  would  be  just  as 
antithetical  to  our  heritage  as  some  of 
the  views  of  the  society.  What  would 
be  accomplished  by  such  an  investiga- 
tion? An  investigation  into  the  political 
beliefs  of  citizens  for  the  sake  of  expo- 
sure achieves  the  same  results  whether 
one  is  exposing  the  beliefs  of  the  ex- 
treme left  or  the  extreme  right.  Free- 
dom of  dissent,  expression  and  associa- 
tion is  curtailed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  fear. 

Those  who  are  fearful  that  the  views 
of  this  almost  comical  group  will  in- 
fluence a  large  number  of  Americans 
should  have  more  confidence  in  the  in- 
telligence and  good  sense  of  our  citizens. 
The  opinions  of  the  Birchers  will  not 
stand  up  to  examination  and  objective 
analysis.  This  organization  like  those 
of  the  same  stripe  before  it  will  wilt  and 
die  in  the  glare  of  public  exposure  and 
debate.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Black  that — 

Liberty,  to  be  secure  for  any,  must  be  se- 
cure for  all — even  for  the  most  miserable 
merchants  of  hatred  and  unpopular  Ideas 
{Braden  v.   U.S.,  365  U.S.  431.  442). 


ADMINISTRATION  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  announce  to  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture will  open  hearings  on  Monday, 
April  24,  on  the  administration's  farm 
bill— H.R.  6400 — with  Secretary'  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  the  first  wit- 
ness. Our  committee  also  expects  to 
hear  next  week  the  spokesmen  for  the 
major  farm  organizations.  They  will 
give  their  views  on  the  new  farm  bill. 

The  first  phase  of  our  hearings  will 
be  limited  to  title  I  of  the  bill,  which 
embodies  the  major  farm  program  pro- 
posals. Hearings  will  be  held  at  a  later 
date  on  other  titles  which  deal  with 
Public  Law  480,  with  agricultural  credit, 
with  the  special  milk  programs,  and 
other  matters. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  room,  1310  New 


House  Office  Building,  beginning  at   10 
a.m.,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  the  admin- 
istrations  farm  bill  on  yesterday,  and 
I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  bring  about  its  enactment  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  total 
economy  and  to  all  our  people.  It  not 
only  sets  up  machinery  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lot  of  our  farmers,  but  it 
also  holds  immediate  promise  of  remov- 
ing a  primary  cause  of  the  slump  that 
has  beset  the  Nation's  business. 

Agriculture  is  by  far  our  largest  in- 
dustry'. Investments  in  farm  produc- 
tion resources  amoun.  to  more  than  $200 
billion,  almost  as  much  as  the  value  of 
all  incorporated  industries.  Farming 
employs  more  persons  than  the  steel 
industry,  automobile  industry,  transpor- 
tation industry,  and  public  utilities  com- 
bined. Agriculture  uses  more  steel 
annually  than  the  total  tonnage  which 
goes  into  passenger  automobiles.  It 
uses  more  petroleum  than  any  other 
industry. 

The  net  earnings  of  agriculture  in  the 
last  8  years  have  dropped  by  approxi- 
mately $25  billion  below  such  earnings 
in  the  8  previous  years.  The  recession 
through  which  our  countr>'  has  been 
passing  in  recent  months  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  general  economy  has 
lost  the  stimulation  of  the  buoyant  rural 
demand  for  goods  and  services. 

The  great  underdeveloped  markets  for 
consumer  goods  now  are  on  our  farms 
and  in  our  farm  towns.  I  commend 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  for  devising  a  farm 
bill  with  the  double-barreled  objective 
of  restoring  a  fair  income  position  to  our 
farm  people  and,  at  the  same  time,  aim- 
ing through  the  recreation  of  rural  pur- 
chasing power  to  bolster  the  general 
economy  to  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 
This  legislation  opens  the  way  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  multibillion-dollar 
rural  market  for  the  factories  in  urban 
areas.  Rural  purchasing  power  can 
create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in 
our  cities. 

So  long  as  the  Nation's  largest  indus- 
try, agriculture,  is  depressed,  I  can  see 
no  way  of  avoiding  recurring  recessions 
in  the  general  economy.  I  am  convinced 
that  through  the  farm  bill  submitted  by 
President  Kennedy  we  can  return  our 
hard-pressed  farm  people  to  a  fair  in- 
come position  and,  in  so  doing,  we  may 
take  a  long  step  toward  insuring  the 
general  economy  and  the  workers  in  our 
industries  and  our  consuming  public 
against  depression,  recession,  and  slump 
that  now  so  frequently  harass  and  en- 
danger our  free  enterprise  system. 

This  bill  gives  fanners  for  the  first 
time  a  statutory  voice  and  responsibility 
In  formulating  farm  programs,  and,  by 
the  bill,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  con- 
fer with  committees  composed  of  farm- 
ers in  formulating  such  programs  as 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
bill  embraces  adequate  provisions  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. Moreover,  it  requires  that  any 
program  must  pass  the  careful  scrutiny 
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of  the  Congress  before  it  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

The  farm  problem  is  everybody's  prob- 
lem, and  the  Congress  will  weigh  this 
new  legislation  in  that  light.  And  we 
shall  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  no 
farm  program  can  be  succef^sful  unless 
it  is  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers  alike. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
will  study  H.R.  6400  thoroughly,  and  I 
invfte  each  of  you  to  attend  our  hear- 
ings. 


April  19 


PEACE  CORPS  MEDICAL  QUESTION 
Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  from 
the  Post-Standard  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  of 
Friday,  April  7.  1961.  by  Robert  C. 
Ruark,  in  regard  to  the  Peace  Corps 
medical  question,  indicatint^  the  depths 
to  which  this  country  can  get  in  taking 
care  of  the  injuries  and  .sicknesses  that 
will  be  developed  by  the  young  £jirls  and 
boys  who  will  be  taken  into  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  will  be  nothms  for  girls  and 
boys  who  served  in  the  armed  services 
during  the  war  or  do  now  for  that  mat- 
ter, but  it  will  be  sendmg  girls  and  boys 
out  on  a  mission  that  they  cannot  ac- 
complish at  a  very  sreat  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Peace  Corps  Mxdical  Qttestion 
(By  Robert  C  Ruark) 
One  of  the  things  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
know  before  the  Presidents  pet  Peace  Corps 
beconaea  firmly  affixed  to  the  budgetary  noz- 
zle Is  the  exact  degree  of  the  taxpayers'  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  what  the  Armed  Forces  call 
service -acquired  dlsabUUy. 

Tills  sorish  point  has  been  successfully 
skirted  by  the  director  of  the  amiable  ama- 
tenrs,  Sarge  Shrlver,  although  somebody 
slung  It  at  him  the  other  day.  He  mumbled 
but  did  not  specify. 

I  will  spell  It  out.  Saying  we  send  a  bunch 
of  people  offlclaUy  to  Africa  and  Asia  and 
other  pestilential  paradises,  and  they  get  sick 
In  line  of  duty,  are  we  responsible  for  their 
medical  upkeep  for  the  rest  of  their  lives? 
Can  the  queaslness  of  1975  be  traced  back 
to  the  Congolese  crud  of  1963?  If  so.  are  the 
recipients  of  these  retroactlTely  acquired  ail- 
ments subject  to  the  usual  medical  care  we 
offer  the  graduates  of  the  proper  Armed 
Forces? 

It  Is  not  a  small  Item,  because  I  can  prom- 
ise you  that  the  people  who  take  their 
healthy  American  bodies  to  Africa  and  Asia 
are  going  to  get  sick  They  will  be  sick  while 
they  are  there,  and  they  will  be  sick  later, 
from  ailments  they  did  not  know  they  had! 
but  which  were  seeded  in  boondocks  of  places 
where  a  change  of  Ideology  has  not  yet  af- 
fected the  climate  or  the  virulent  bugs  that 
flourish  in  It. 

With  small  exception  the  white  man  does 
not  thrive  In  tropical  Africa.  Neither  does 
the  naUve,  for  that  matter.  In  his  two- 
volume  masterpiece  on  "Tropical  Africa."  a 
man  named  George  Kimble  writes:  "sick- 
ness Is  the  norm.  It  starts  at  birth  and  con- 
tinues to  death.  And  he  is  a  very  lucky 
African  who  la  not  sick  of  one  thing  •  •  •. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  man  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  leprosarium  to  be  suffering  from 


malaria,  sleeping  sickness,  yaws,  onchocer- 
ciasis and  worm  infections  as  well  as 
leprosy." 

This  Is  requoted  by  a  capable  and  straight- 
seeing  reporter,  Stewart  Alsop,  In  one  of  his 
Saturday  Evening  Post  pieces  on  what  Af- 
rica's really  like,  as  a  justification  for  saying 
that  "moBt  non-Africans  feel  queasy  all  the 
time  In  tropical  Africa.  They  may  not  be 
sick  but  they  are  not  really  well." 

Although  there  are  some  marvelously  brac- 
ing areas  of  Africa  and  India— I  have  shot 
tigers  In  country  that  resembled  Connecti- 
cut in  the  fall— In  a  great  portion  of  the 
pl.iccs  you  feel  like  plain  hell.  Fven  If  you 
have  alr-condltlonlng.  you  can't  live  In  It 
pierpetually  If  you  expect  to  get  any  work 
done  with  the  native.^:,  and  so  few  of  the 
Kiddie  Kcn-ps  avowed  targets  have  air  con- 
ditioning. 

And  no  matter  how  exhilarating  the  cli- 
mate, there  are  still  bugs  to  consider.  Bugs, 
urrfortunately,  do  not  differentiate  between 
the  stinking  colonists  and  the  noble  up- 
lifters.  A  Juicy  Kiddle  Korpsman  Is  Just  as 
tempting  a  morsel  to  a  dudu  as  Is  a  fat- 
necked  Belgian  or  a  swarthy  Portuguese  or 
one  of  the  splendid  savages. 

I  have  taken  a  reasonable  amount  of  per- 
sonal care  In  Africa,  but  have  accumulated  a 
remarkable  collection  of  malarias,  amebic 
dysenteries,  wbrms.  glandular  fevers,  liver  af- 
flictions and  slow-healing  sores,  and  each 
year  I  pop  up  with  some  lltUe  souvenir  I 
forgot  to  list  with  the  customs.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  to  pay  for  these  boons  of  ex- 
ploration myself.  They  come  high  In  the 
prescription  league. 

If  you  bathe  In  certain  b:ue  and  lovely 
lakes  in  Africa  there  Is  bllharzla  to  strike 
and  often  kill  you.  Measled  meat  will  con- 
vey a  variety  of  belly-worms,  some  of  which 
burrow  into  the  liver  and  spleen.  Ticks  are 
mare  than  sundry  in  some  scenic  spots;  tick 
fever  can  either  kill  you  or  make  you  verv 
111.  Indeed. 

There  Is  plenty  of  hepatitis  and  sleeping 
sickness  and  yaws.  There  U  tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia  and  sunstroke.  Something 
called  infectious  mononucleosis,  or  glandular 
fever,  has  been  almost  epidemic  In  east  and 
central  Africa  for  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Its  virus-caused  and  to  date  there's  no 
cure,  save  rest.  And  It  is  very  unfunny  to 
have.  Kind  of  "dls-co-ordlnates"  you  all 
over. 

The   people   we   propose   to   send   to   these 

fevered  bacltwaters  and  Jungles  are  sitting 
ducks  for  strange  viruses  and  Just  plain  bugs. 
Pernicious  anemia  Is  common  and  makes  you 
even  more  susceptible  than  the  African  to 
the  more  virulent  diseases,  but  even  the 
African  Is  not  salted  against  his  own  climate. 

My  question  is  this:  Who  will  take  care 
of  our  sick  people  as  they  plunge  into  the 
plague  spots?  How  many  doctors,  nurses, 
hospitals  to  look  after  the  sick  social 
workers?  And  how  many  doctors,  nurses, 
and  hospitals  to  care  for  them  for  the  next 
20  years  or  so,  after  they've  served  their 
hitch  abroad  but  still  keep  coming  down 
with  odd  symptoms  of  odder  diseases,  most  of 
which  will  be  attributable  to  their  moon- 
beamish  venture  Into  the  Interior. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  where 
our  responsibility  for  .\fr  Kennedy's  Utopian 
brainstorm  begins  and  ends  We  wUl  have  to 
pay  for  it  for  many  a  weary  "year. 


MAJ.   GEN.  EDWIN  A.   WALKER 

Mr.  ALPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  over  developments  of 
the  past  48  hours  which  have  seen  the 
commanding  general  of  an  American 
military  division  stripped  of  his  com- 
mand simply  because  of  his  patriotism 
to  this  Nation.  And  all  at  the  highly 
questionable  instigation  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  highly  questionable  publica- 
tion. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  action  directed 
at  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  and  I 
hasten  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  the  posi- 
tion this  man  was  ordered  to  assume. 

But  I  will  defend  with  all  the  vigor 
I  possess  his  right  to  speak  out  against 
the  forces  of  evil  at  work  against  this 
Nation.  I  think  it  shameful  tliat  Gen- 
eral Walker  has  been  accorded  such 
shortsighted  and  unfair  treatment 
merely  because  he  dared  to  carry  out  the 
fight  against  atheistic  conmiunism.  Ob- 
viously there  is  a  conspiracy  of  harass- 
ment of  all  patriotic  individuals  and 
organizations. 

Those  authorities  charged  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  General  Walker  should  be 
swift  and  sure  in  their  action.  If  his 
only  crime,  and  so  it  seems,  is  that  he 
loves  America  and  desires  to  defend  her 
from  her  enemies,  then  he  should  be 
quickly  restored  to  his  command.  That 
is  the  course  dictated  by  commonsense 
and  decency.  There  can  be  no  alterna- 
tive. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  >^cen  Gen- 
eral Walker's  treatment  had  he  been 
speaking  out  for  one-worldism  or  other 
leftwing  ideologies  which  are  always 
cropping  up  in  the  news?  Would  any 
word  have  been  raised  against  him?  Or 
would  he  have  been  cheered  along  by 
liberals  masquerading  under  the  cloak 
of  quasi-patriotism?     I  wonder. 

I  am  further  disturbed  by  the  salient 
fact  that  this  attack  upon  a  leader  of 
American  military  forces  has  been  en- 
gineered by  a  salacious  oversea  pink 
sheet  which  not  too  many  years  ago  was 
banned  from  distribution  among  our 
Armed  Forces  on  the  complaint  of  a 
chaplains'  committee. 

Who  are,  these  people  who  have 
pointed  the  finger  at  General  Walker? 
Who  is  Marion  von  Rospach?  Who  is 
John  Domberg?  Who  is  Anthony  Bia- 
cone?  Who  is  Harold  Melahn?  What  is 
their  background  and  what  are  their 
political  views?  Why  should  not  the 
same  spotliglit  of  investigation  be  turned 
on  them? 

Let  me  read  you  a  headline  or  two 
from  the  pens  of  these  people:  "K-Town 
Captain  Puts  GIs  on  Flower  IXity." 
"Rape  Suspect  Shot  by  Cops."  "Bam- 
berg Citizens  Groaning  About  New  GI 
Incidents."  Do  these  sound  like  stories 
designed  to  build  up  the  morale  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  our  men  in  oversea 
service?  Or  do  they  sound  like  poison- 
pen  items  designed  to  destroy  troop 
morale?    I  leave  the  decision  to  you. 

And  what  of  some  of  the  pictures  pub- 
lished in  this  so-called  newspaper— half- 
nude  showgirls— pictures  of  a  type  most 
American  newspapers  would  decline  to 
print.  Are  these,  too.  designed  to  keep 
our  oversea  servicemen  elevated  in 
morale? 
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All  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  smear  on  General  Walker  smack  of 
a  hatchet  attack.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  copies  of  the  stories  attacking  Gen- 
eral Walker  were  released  to  the  wire 
services  for  publication  in  this  country 
the  day  before  they  appeared  in  print.  I 
am  also  reliably  informed  that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  alleged  controversial 
items  in  this  publication  have  been 
"leaked"  a  day  or  two  in  advance  to  the 
American  pres-s.  Yes,  this  all  smacks  of 
a  hatchet  attack. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
esteemed  Arm(;d  Services  Committee  to 
this  publication  and  suggest  that  they 
might  wonder  why  this  publication — or 
any  other  of  its  type — is  foisted  off  on 
our  servicemen  overseas. 

This  latest  attack  is  aimed  at  a  man 
who  has  an  illustrious  record  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  despite  one  unfortunate 
episode  in  which  he  found  himself  com- 
mander of  Federal  troops  who  occupied 
my  hometown.  A  graduate  of  West 
Point,  he  served  with  distinction  during 
World  War  II.  And  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  he  commanded  infant*-y  divi- 
sions in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight. 

General  Wali:er  is  an  expert  in  ranger 
and  special  forces  assignments,  two 
categories  now  being  given  top  priority 
in  the  thinking  of  our  services. 

General  Walker  is  too  valuable  a  mili- 
tary man  to  be  sacrificed  in  troubled 
times  such  as  the  world  faces  today. 
And  he  is  too  valuable  a  military  man  to 
be  sacrificed  at  any  time  merely  on  the 
whim  of  irresponsible  people. 

Yes.  commonsense  and  decency  dic- 
tate that  he  be  quickly  restored  to  his 
command. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  become  engulfed  in 
a  wave  of  criticism  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  Many  of  these  charges  have 
been  hurled  without  foundation  of  fact. 
One  point  is  clear — the  smear  of  a 
patriotic  society  is  on. 

This  week  we  saw  how  far  this  de- 
plorable smear  campaign  is  advancing. 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  has  been  re- 
lieved of  command  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  in  Germany  pending  an  investi- 
gation of  allegations  that  he  gave  his 
troops  material  about  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

Since  when,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  proper 
procedure  to  relieve  a  military  officer  of 
his  command  for  distributing  the  infor- 
mation of  a  patriotic  society?  Since 
when  is  it  wrong  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Americanism? 

Since  when  is  it  wrong  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  preach  loyalty?  And  when  did 
it  suddenly  become  wrong  to  carry  the 
ball  in  the  fight  against  communism? 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  should  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  when  an 
officer  is  removed  from  his  command. 


Undoubtedly  this  move  was  m^de  as  a 
result  of  vicious  attacks  on  the  society 
in  this  country.  Many  persons,  includ- 
ing the  founder  of  the  society,  have 
urged  and  wished  for  an  official  inves- 
tigation. 

However,  in  the  light  of  this  serious 
decision  on  Major  General  Wallcer  in  the 
anti-John  Birch  Society  campaign.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  House  to  form  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  rocietys  poli- 
cies, principles,  and  activities.  As  a 
society  member.  I  would  welcome  such 
an  investigation. 

It  appears  the  only  way  to  ferret  out 
the  facts  from  the  maze  of  distorted  and 
unfounded  claims. 


SPECIAL   ORDER 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Kyl]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Teaguk]  may  precede 
me. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


EDWARD   KENNEDY 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Teacue]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  14,  1961,  pages  3918-3920, 
there  appeared  an  unwarranted  attack 
on  Edward  Kennedy,  the  assistant  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Monterey  Penin- 
sula Herald,  a  splendid  daily  newspaper 
in  Monterey.  Calif. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  in  every  way  a  top- 
flight newsman  and  ix)ssesses  an  un- 
blemished record  for  integrity  in  the 
community  in  which  he  has  lived  for 
many  years.  He  is  in  no  sense  "unwept, 
unhonored  and  unsung."  He  has  turned 
down  many  Jobs,  including  editorships  of 
major  newspapers,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  He  simply  prefers  to  live 
on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  and  to  assist 
in  the  publishing  of  an  outstanding 
newspaper,  which  has  won  many  awards 
for  its  excellence. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  answer  to  the  March 
14  attack  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Edward  Kennedt 

On  March  14,  RepresenUtlve  F.  Edward 
HtBERT,  of  Louisiana,  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  lengthy  commentary  on 
the  surrender  of  Germany  and  the  part  I 
played   In  reporting  the  news  of  It. 

Mr.  HfaERT's  version,  on  which  he  based  a 
defamatory  attack  upon  me.  Is  so  far  from 
the  facts  that  I  believe  the  record  should  be 
set  straight. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Two  authorized  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally at  the  headquarters  of  General  Elsen- 
hower at  Rhelms  at  2:41  a.m.  on  May  7.  1945. 
The  surrender  was  officially  accepted  by  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Unioc.  The 
action  was  final  and  complete. 


The  Soviet  Union  wished  to  hold  another 
surrender  ceremony  In  Berlin.  The  Western 
Allies  agreed  to  this.  The  Soviets  then  de- 
manded that  news  of  the  Rheims  surrender 
be  withheld  from  the  world  until  after  the 
Berlin  ceremony  was  held  36  hours  later. 
President  Trvunan,  against  the  Judgment  of 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  agreed  to  this. 

The  Berlin  ceremony  was  meaningless  ex- 
cept for  Soviet  propaganda  purposes.  It  was 
designed  to  promote  the  idea  that  Russia  had 
defeated  Germany  with  lltUe  help  from  the 
We- tern  Allies.  It  was  the  first  move  of  the 
cold  war.  The  story  of  the  surrender  at 
Rhelms  was  not  published  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

President  Truman's  action  in  yielding  to 
the  Soviet  demand  was  one  of  the  appease- 
ments of  the  Yalta-Potsdam  period. 

As  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  staff,  I 
was  one  of  a  group  of  correspondents  chosen 
to  witness  and  report  the  Rhelms  surrender. 

After  the  event.  Brig.  Gen.  Prank.  A.  Allen, 
head  of  Supreme  Command  Public  Relations, 
told  us: 

"Gentlemen,  General  Elsenhower  is 
desirous  of  having  the  news  announced  im- 
mediately for  its  possible  effect  In  saving 
lives,  but  his  hands  are  tied  at  a  high 
political  level  and  we  can  do  nothing  about 
It.  The  release  time  has  been  set  for  3  p.m. 
Tuecday  (the  following  day),  Paris  time." 

We  flow  to  Paris.  There  was  a  stormy 
meeting  of  war  corresp>ondents  protesting  the 
incredible  decision  to  hold  up  the  news  for 
36  hours.  Word  of  the  surrender  was  given 
to  thousands  of  military  and  civilian  officials 
In  London  and  Paris  and  sent  to  the  front  for 
the  troops.  Rumors  of  the  end  of  the  war 
were  everywhere  in  Paris,  yet  there  was  no 
public  announcement.  I  became  convinced 
that  li  the  formal  release  did  not  come  soon 
the  news  would  break  through  the  barrier 
somehow.  News  of  that  magnitude,  known  to 
so  many,  cant  be  bottled  up  long. 

At  2:03  p.m.,  Paris  time,  the  break  came. 
Count  von  Krosigk.  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Doenitz  government,  which  had  succeeded 
the  Hitler  regime,  announced  the  surrender 
In  a  broadcast  from  Flensburg  beamed  to  the 
world  and  addressed  to  German  men  and 
women  "who  were  Instructed  to  lay  down 
their  arms." 

I  knew  that  Flensburg  was  under  Allied 
occupation  and  the  Doenltz  government  was 
in  reality  a  captive  government.  Therefore 
It  could  not  have  broadcast  its  announce- 
ment without  Allied  consent. 

It  was  clear  that  the  supreme  command 
itself  had  broken  through  the  gag — for  the 
commendable  purpose  of  saving  lives.  Ger- 
man military  communications  were  dis- 
rupted. German  soldiers.  Including  fanatical 
Nazis,  were  holding  out  and  could  be  reached 
only  by  such  a  broadcast.  When  peace  Is  de- 
clared, no  good  purpose  is  served  by  keeping 
it  secret  and  letting  soldiers  continue  to  klU 
one  another. 

I  showed  the  chief  censor  the  text  of  the 
Flensburg  announcement.  My  pledge  was 
not  to  break  the  nevi^s  until  after  it  had  been 
released  by  the  supreme  headquarters  I 
told  the  chief  censor  that  since  supreme 
headquarters  had  released  the  news  through 
the  Germans.  I  was  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion to  obstrve  the  gag. 

There  were  two  additional  points,  each  a 
complete  Justification  for  sending  the  news. 
We  had  been  assured  that  there  would  be 
no  political  censorship,  and  this  was  admit- 
tedly political  censorship  having  nothing  to 
do  with  military  security.  We  had  been  as- 
sured that  censorship  of  news  about  the  war 
In  E^urope  would  be  terminated  immediately 
when  the  war  In  Europe  had  ended.  It  had 
ended. 

I  got  the  news  out  over  a  telephone  line  to 
Europe,  a  loophole  In  the  supposedly  airtight 
security  system.     I  had  known  about  It  for 
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■om«  time  and  might  have  used  it  to  evade 
censorship  before  the  war  ended.  I  never 
did  so  because  I  always  fulfilled  my  com- 
mitments regarding  censorship  as  long  as  it 
was  legitimately  In  effect. 

I  got  through  the  essential  details  of  the 
event  at  Rhelms — enough  to  make  It  clear 
that  this  was  no  rumor,  but  an  eyewitness 
account,  the  news  for  which  the  free  world 
was   waiting. 

As  a  result,  other  correspondents  and  other 
news  agencies,  beaten  on  the  story,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  send  even  after 
my  dispatch  was  out,  were  in  fxiry.  Many 
wild  charges  were  made.  (Many  of  the  cor- 
respondents have  since  revised  their  views 
and  are  among  my  friends.) 

Army  public  relations,  under  Are  from 
many  sides,  canceled  my  credentials  as  a 
war  correspondent. 

On  returning  to  the  United  States  I  set 
about  getting  an  official  version  of  how  the 
Flensburg  broadcast  was  made.  At  length  I 
obtained  a  statement  by  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Be- 
dell Smith.  General  Elsenhower's  Chief  of 
StalT,  that  it  had  been  made  on  orders  of 
the  supreme  command  that  German  troops 
were  to  be  informed  by  every  possible  means. 
The  command  had  not  merely  authorized  the 
breaking  of  the  news  before  the  official  re- 
lease time,  but  had  ordered  it  to  assure  the 
end   of   German    resistance. 

The  evidence  was  presented  to  General 
Eisenhower,  by  this  time  Chief  of  Staff  in 
W;tshington.  He  reviewed  the  case  with 
great  fairness  and  restored  my  credentials  as 
a  war  correspondent,  with  a  message  of  good 
wishes  Regardless  of  how  he  may  have  felt 
when  Mr  Hebert  talked  with  him  on  May  9. 
1945.  this  was  his  Judgment  after  learning 
all  the  facts.  The  record  was  cleared.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  decision  was  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  22.  1946. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  easily  ascer- 
tainable. They  are  available  in  official  docu- 
ments, in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
Cited  date,  in  articles  of  mine  in  the  Atlantic 
Record  and  the  Reader's  Digest,  which  have 
never  been  challenged  as  to  fact,  and  in 
many  other  writings. 

Mr.  Hebert  apparently  based  his  tirade  on 
statements  made  in  the  heat  of  the  initial 
controversy  over  the  matter,  before  the  facts 
were  known  or  any  real  inquiry  made.  He 
did  not  mention  that  my  credentials  were 
restored  and  that  the  case  ended  in  my  vin- 
dication. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  motives 
in  presenting  to  the  House  at  thU  late  date, 
bo  distorted  an  account  of  a  historical  in- 
cident and  one  which.  If  taken  seriously, 
could  only  serve  the  cause  of  Communist 
propaganda.  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Hebert 
or  had  any  contact  with  him. 

Apparently  for  the  purpose  of  impugning 
my  ability  as  a  reporter,  Mr.  Hebert 
devoted  several  hundred  words  to  a  discus- 
sion of  whether  General  Eisenhower's  head- 
quarters was  in  a  big  or  little  red  school- 
house.  My  dispatch,  as  written  by  me  and 
as  published  In  Europe,  described  it  as  big. 
In  its  first  distribution  In  America  this  was 
somehow  changed  to  "little  red  schoolhouse" 
apparently  by  a  wire  editor  with  that  famous 
phrase  on  his  mind.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  censorship,  this  error  would  have  been 
corrected  sooner  than  it  was.  since  the  latter 
part  of  my  dispatch,  which  was  held  up 
until  the  following  day.  described  it  in  full 
and  as  covering  a  block.  In  any  event  it 
was  of  little  Importance  compared  with  the 
fact  that  the  war  was  over  In  Europ)€  and  I 
marvel  that  a  Member  of  Congress  should 
take  up  so  much  space  in  the  Record  to  deal 
with  so  trivial  a  matter  16  years  later. 

There  was  no  violation  of  confidence,  or 
of  my  word,  or  of  legitimate  censorship  in 
my  sending  of  the  dispatch.  The  dispatch 
stands  up  today  as  a  truthful  and  acctirate 
account    of   something    that   happened   and 


that  the  people  had  a  right  to  know,  trans- 
mitted in  performance  of  my  obligation  to 
report  the  news. 


LEGISLATION    CONCERNING    JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  El- 
liott). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
KylJ    is  recognized   for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  re- 
marks concern  generally  the  legislation 
concerning  juvenile  delinquency  which 
will  soon  be  before  this  body. 

Idealism  is  a  wonderful  and  necessary 
thing.  The  genuine  idealist  is,  more- 
over, in  an  enviable  position.  His  lofty 
goals  are  beyond  reproach  and  he  is  un- 
encumbered by  thoughts  of  possibility  or 
probability,  or  even  the  mundane  sub- 
ject of  cost.  Indeed,  he  is  frequently 
willing  to  spend  evei-y  penny  someone 
else  has  since  his  own  endeavors  have 
never  included  the  necessity  of  desire 
to  accumulate  any  worldly  funds.  He 
usually  deals  in  generalizations,  and 
oversimplification,  both  of  which  are 
relatively  easy.  Without  the  injection 
of  common  variety  horsesense — which 
idealists  frequently  are  unwilling  to  at- 
tribute to  the  common  herd — the  ideal- 
ist's contribution  is  usually  a  study,  or  a 
second  or  third  study.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  realist  can  have  motives  as  pure 
and  serene  and  that  usually  he  is  more 
productive  of  social  gain. 

The  general  subject  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  not  an  easy  one.  Any  sub- 
ject which  deals  with  human  behavior 
is  diflBcult.  While  idealism  is  certainly 
laudable.  I  suggest  that  we  have  already 
had  enough  of  that,  and  considerably 
less  than  enough  of  hard,  cold  considera- 
tion of  facts  of  life.  In  itself  this  is  a 
problem — for  are  we  not  dealing  here 
with  children?  And  who  can  be  cold  or 
hard  with  children? 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  in  danger 
of  falling  into  his  own  traps — because  a 
brief  communication  can  present  so  little 
where  so  much  is  needed.  The  gentle- 
man is  no  eminent  authority.  He  has 
had  some  formal  training  in  normal  and 
abnormal  psychology,  mental  health, 
behavior  and  general  education — and 
has  served  frequently  as  a  parole  or  pro- 
bation oflBcer  for  juveniles.  He  would 
further  list  parenthood  as  a  qualification 
except  for  the  fact  that  parenthood  fre- 
quently blinds  as  much  as  it  illuminates. 
His  consideration  of  the  subject  has 
been  a  continuing  one. 

We  should  begin  by  pointing  out  that 
mankind  has  sought  answers  to  behavior 
problems  as  long  as  he  has  inhabited  the 
earth.  We  have  learned  much.  I  doubt 
that  we  need  further  studies.  We  do 
need  to  listen  to  those  qualified  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  lifelong  studies 
and  whose  records  show  achievements. 
And  we  need  to  implement  some  things 
these  authorities  have  already  delin- 
eated. Actually,  it  is  our  unwillingness 
to  accept  these  conclusions  that  leads 
us  to  search  for  other  answers.  Mostly, 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  blame  society 
for  the  problem — to  shift  the  individ- 
ual's  responsibility   to   society,   to   find 


alibis  and  excuses — and  then  to  some- 
how legislate  on  human  values  and  hu- 
man behavior  even  when  the  report  card 
of  history  has  given  us  almost  zero  iij 
such  attempts. 

There  is  a  problem,  a  serious  one.  and 
It  must  be  met.  Nonetheless,  I  do  not 
think  the  problem  is  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  Today,  we  repwrt  misbe- 
havior more  completely  than  we  did. 
Partly,  this  is  again  the  result  of  trans- 
ferring what  used  to  be  parental  busi- 
ness to  society.  Partly  it  is  because  of 
improved  technology  and  methods  and 
partly  because  we  now  like  to  keep  more 
complete  records  of  everything  from  the 
total  number  of  squirrels  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  to  the  number  of  minutes  some 
Member  of  the  other  body  SF>ends  on  the 
floor.  Many  of  the  things  we  used  to 
call  boyish  pranks  or  clever  tricks  are 
now  judged  delinquency. 

A  large  number  of  our  recorded  misbe- 
haviors falls  into  the  category  of  traf- 
fic violations.  Though  it  is  putting  the 
"car  before  the  horse"  in  this  presenta- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this 
point  that  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
is  in  itself  a  cause  of  behavior  problems, 
beyond  the  fact  of  improper  operation. 
Indeed,  every  study  I  have  seen  shows 
that  giving  a  youngster  free  access  to  a 
car.  or  giving  him  his  own  car.  not  only 
causes  distress  so  far  as  schoolwork  is 
concerned,  but  leads  to  delinquency 
problems  as  well.  It  might  be  reason- 
ably stated  that  in  normal  circumstances 
the  parent  who  gives  free  access  to  an 
automobile  to  his  children  does  them 
harm,  especially  when  no  travel  limita- 
tions or  time  schedule  are  applied  and 
enforced.  We  have  studies  on  this  point. 
No  expenditures  of  money  are  essential 
to  further  proof. 

Returning  to  the  overview.  I  want  to 
say  that  while  records  show  Increases  in 
what  we  loosely  call  juvenile  behavior — 
and  almost  every  group  has  a  different 
definition,  which  will  probably  lead  to  a 
national  conference  to  set  a  single  defi- 
nition— we  have  not  accented  enough 
the  good  behavior  of  average  American 
yoimgsters 

What  is  the  actual  situation — the  cli- 
mate of  the  Nation,  with  reference  to 
the  matter  under  discussion? 

For  many  years  this  Nation  and  the 
world  have  been  in  un.settled  condition. 
The  hot  and  cold  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  depressions  and  talk  of  depres- 
sions, have  caused  anxiety  in  adults  and 
in  the  young.  The  swiftness  of  life's 
pace  is  in  itself  an  unsettling  factor. 
The  climate  is  one  of  worry — and  this 
worry  has  developed  attitudes. 

How  important  a  contributing  factor 
this  climate  is  cannot  be  readily  deter- 
mined. In  Sweden,  which  has  been  a 
neutial  nation,  there  is  growing  concern 
over  rising  delinquency.  "A  national 
shame."  some  Swedes  have  called  it. 
At  the  same  time.  Sweden  has  the  most 
advanced  welfare  program  in  the  demo- 
cratic world.  There  is  a  cradle-to-the- 
grave  economic  security  and  there  are 
no  slums.  There  the  argument  is  that 
the  people  have  been  enslaved  by  con- 
formity and  that  there  is  a  dullness  of 
security. 
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Of  all  contributing  factors  in  this  con- 
sideration, the  most  Important.  I  think, 
is  the  general  desire  to  excuse  bad  be- 
havior or  asocial  behavior  as  a  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
atmosphere.  Especially  in  treatment  of 
social  problems,  we  have  transferred 
the  responsibility  for  beha\ior  to  so- 
ciety, and  therefore  to  the  government. 
A  psychological  solution  is  sought  for 
every  problem.  The  real  question  is.  To 
what  extent  should  we  excuse  unac- 
ceptable behavior  to  psychology  or  in- 
dividuals or  masses?  We  can  go  to 
dangerous  lengths  in  this  direction. 
Furthermore,  someone  could  probably 
prove  that  our  society  itself  is  becoming 
psychopathic  or  paranoic.  After  all.  we 
have  been  undergoing  mass  education  to 
prove  we  are  inferior  to  someone  and 
we  have  been  getting  a  full  education  in 
fear. 

Somehow,  we  must  again  accept  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  our  behavior. 
This  is  an  individual  obligation  and  no 
government  investigation  or  pilot  opera- 
tion is  going  to  make  this  contribution. 

This  becomes  more  difficult  because 
there  has  also  been  a  definite  loss  of 
individuality  through  organization.  We 
have  lost  our  identity  to  organizations. 
Officers  of  the  club,  or  the  association, 
or  the  union  speak  for  us.  There  is  a 
decrease  in  individual  ambition,  and  in- 
itiative and  desire  as  we  have  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  Government  for 
our  welfare  and  our  security.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  at  this  time  to  determine 
who  is  to  blame  for  this  condition  be- 
cause in  this  Nation  the  people  them- 
selves must  share  both  blame  and  credit 
for  anything  that  is  done.  The  point  is, 
this  is  a  fait  accompli.  With  the  gen- 
eral attitudes  and  philosopny  emanating 
from  our  seats  of  government,  the  won- 
der is  that  our  behavior  problem  is  so 
small.  These  are  basic  causes  of  a  gen- 
eral condition. 

We  might  allude  again  for  a  moment 
to  Sweden  with  its  tremendous  juvenile 
problem  in  spite  of  welfare  programs 
and  in  spite  of  neutrality.  There,  as 
here,  that  most  basic  institution,  the 
family,  has  lost  its  significance  and  pur- 
pose. The  numt>er  of  regular  church- 
goers has  dropped  to  a  very  low  level. 
It  has  been  noted  that  Sweden  has  sub- 
stituted "care  for  humanity"  for  "re- 
ligion." The  Swedes  say,  "We  no  longer 
depend  on  each  other  or  on  ourselves, 
but  on  the  goverrmient."  We  need  not 
ask  what  has  happened  to  the  family 
and,  thoutrh  we  decry  the  loss  of  this 
blessed  institution,  we  do  little  to  mend 
the  trend.  For  we  not  only  now  say  that 
the  family  obligation  is  dead,  but  I  have 
frequently  been  ix)ld  that  it  is  actually 
"cruel"  to  expect  a  grown  son  to  con- 
tribute to  the  care  of  his  parents.  We 
ask  less  and  less  of  the  family,  and  we 
may  one  day  come  to  the  horrible  time 
when  family  ties  end  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  infant's  physical  necessities. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  about  this 
delinquency  problem?  Usually,  the  first 
listed  cause  is  a  depressed  economic  con- 
dition. So.  consequently,  we  conclude 
that  if  we  remove  aD  the  poor,  our  prob- 
lem is  solved — Swedish  experience  not- 


withstanding. I  not  only  disagree  with 
tills  hackneyed  position,  I  resent  it.  For 
if  this  is  true,  then  every  person  af  poor 
economic  state  is  a  potential  dehnquent 
while  everyone  among  the  better  eco- 
nomic classes  Ls  not.  This  is  just  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  What  we  need  to 
seek  here  is  a  valid  cause  and  effect 
relationship. 

When  v.e  say  people  living  in  slums 
are  more  likely  delinquent,  we  infer  the 
slum  is  the  creator  of  delinciuency. 
There  are  related  factors,  but  the  con- 
tribution is  nowhere  near  that  usually 
ascribed.  We  have  to  ask  why  these  peo- 
ple are  in  their  particular  economic 
situation?  Is  there  an  educatiom.l  lack? 
Is  there  an  ambition  lag?  There  are, 
after  all,  dozens  of  factors  which  lead 
people  to  a  certain  way  of  life.  The  idea 
that  the  economic  condition  one  grows  in 
completely  determines  the  personality 
and  character  of  the  individual  i.s,  inci- 
dentally, a  basic  tenet  of  Marxian  Com- 
munist doctrine,  but  I  further  hasten  to 
add  that  I  infer  absolutely  no  gailt  by 
association. 

Next  most  popular  in  way  of  supposed 
solution  to  juvenile  pro'olems  is  very 
familiar.  Every  time  a  club  or  org  aniza- 
tion  seeks  to  aid.  the  answer  in  more 
recreation.  So  we  set  up  a  program, 
usually  for  the  boys,  not  the  girls,  which 
offers  another  reason  for  being  absent 
from  home  another  night  or  two  a  week. 
And  the  local  club  gets  points  in  the 
annual  State  competition  for  the  pro- 
gram which  usually  dies  in  a;x)ut  6 
months.  Normally,  through  this  device, 
we  hand  the  youngsters  their  recreation 
on  a  platter,  and  •when  we  remove  the 
platter  the  youngsters  are  lost  because 
they  have  not  learned  to  entertain  them- 
selves. This  latter  inability,  I  think,  re- 
.sults  partly  from  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  what 
a  lot  of  parents  ask  of  a  recreation  pro- 
gram is  that  it  serve  as  a  babysitting 
service  at  public  expense. 

And  all  the  time,  those  who  needed 
help  the  most  from  the  youth  center 
have  not  been  around  because  the  vei-y 
nature  of  the  project  keeps  them  away. 
All  such  projects  should  be  judged  by  two 
simple  criteria:  Does  the  program  teach 
youngsters  how  to  entertain  themselves? 
Does  it  strengthen  or  weaken  family  ties? 

We  should  also  mention  that  one  rea- 
son the  young  have  so  much  leisure  is 
that  it  is  no  longer  fashionable,  or  de- 
sirable, or  even  possible,  for  the  young 
to  work  at  meaningful  tasks.  Tliere  is 
an  absence  of  activity  with  a  purpose. 
All  through  our  society  we  have  placed 
maximum  limits  on  work — and  while 
this  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  some 
definite  gains  for  our  people,  there  is 
an  overtone  which  has  caused  a  loss. 
We  could  have  compensated  for  this  in 
some  way,  but  we  did  not — even  to  the 
point  of  having  youngsters  spend  more 
days  of  each  year  in  schools. 

Then,  we  have  said,  the  parents  are 
to  blame.  Punish  the  parents.  This 
does  little  to  explain.  It  is  an  easy  an- 
swer. But  it  Ls  inadequate.  So  we  blame 
the  schools  and  blame  the  churches,  and 
this,  too,  falls  short  becaiise  we  are  still 
dealing    with    individuals    rather    than 


masses — with  boys  and  girls  and  not 
statistics.  The  church  can  help  only 
tho.se  who  attend  and  the  schools  can 
help  only  those  who  attend.  Incidental- 
ly, truancy  from  school  is  apparently 
the  best  single  reliable  indicator  of  fu- 
ture delinquency  that  we  have.  These 
agencies,  like  the  Grovernment  itself,  are 
to  blame  to  the  extent  they  fail  to  incul- 
cate in  the  individual  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  behavior. 

The  most  overlooked  factor  is  too 
simple.  Of  ail  causes  for  delinquent  or 
unusual  behavior,  the  one  which  shows 
up  most  frequently  is  in  the  considera- 
tion of  self-respect.  Everyone  wants  to 
be  recognized.  Everyone  wants  statuie. 
Everyone  wants  to  be  a  little  better  in 
something  that  is  someone  else.  The 
kindergarten  teacher  knows  this— and 
sometimes  .<^he  begins  to  inspire  a  j'oung- 
ster  by  recognizing  that  he  can  erase  a 
blackboard  better  than  the  oUier  tod- 
dlers. The  average  housewife  and  busi- 
nessman could  make  the  greatest  single 
contribution  to  good  behavior— far  be- 
yond that  of  government — simply 
through  a  daily  recognition  of  the  child 
by  name— or  a  little  compliment  for 
anything  at  all.  Tliis  helps  make  the 
child  a  pait  of  the  human  race. 

Many  have  said  that  atliletic  partici- 
pation is  a  great  boon  to  good  behavior. 
There  is  no  masic  in  this.  The  big  bene- 
fit here  lies  in  recognition  for  the  in- 
dividual. We  can  teach  well  and  we  can 
teach  badly  through  athletics  and  the 
record  proves  this.  Also  quite  evident 
is  the  fact  that  if  our  schools  spent  as 
much  time  in  genuinely  worthwhile 
physical  education  for  all  students,  in- 
cluding those  who  need  it  most,  the  total 
good  would  probahly  exceed  that  of  our 
current  emphasis.  Certainly  one  need 
not  be  done  at  the  exclusion  of  the  oth- 
er, but  the  tail  should  not  wag  the  dog. 

Inlierent  here,  though,  is  an  educa- 
tional need  recognized  by  educators  but 
not  by  the  public  generally.  Probably 
the  greatest  single  needs  in  our  schools 
is  for  far  more  and  far  better  trained 
experts  in  guidance  and  counseling. 
This  is  a  school  matter  and  probably 
would  never  be  considered  as  part  of 
such  a  program  as  we  discuss  here  now. 
Implementation  of  this  single  factor 
would  do  much  to  keep  youngsters  in 
school,  eliminate  behavior  problems  both 
in  school  and  out — and  the  other  bene- 
fits outside  the  present  consideration  are 
myriad. 

A  genuine  fact  is  this.  We  have  not 
asked  enough,  have  not  demanded 
enough  of  our  children.  When  the  de- 
mand is  made,  the  achievement  is  usual- 
ly startling  and  most  gratifying.  But 
we  first  have  to  make  the  demand,  and 
knowing  the  individual's  talents  and 
shortcomings  is  essential  to  the  task. 

Finally,  to  the  plain,  hard  facts.  This 
gentleman  suggests  that  mostly  what  we 
need  to  curb  delinquency  is  more  and 
better  law  enforcement  with  adequate 
pay  for  personnel,  and  enough  hardwork- 
ing judges  to  handle  cases  quickly  and 
considerately,  compassionately,  with 
punishment  which  fits  the  misbehavior. 
We  need  many  more  parole  officers  of 
both  sexes,  and  we  have  vast  resources 
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of  qualified  people  whose  only  payment 
asked  would  be  satisfaction  in  a  job  well 
done. 

What  about  enforcement?  Check  your 
own  experience.  Delinquency  will  lie 
quietly  for  awhile.  We  become  some- 
what apathetic.  Then  delinquency  picks 
up.  Finally  it  reaches  a  peak.  At  this 
point,  some  are  called  to  task  and  pun- 
ishment is  meted.  The  entire  subject 
comes  before  the  public  dramatically. 
Delinquency  then  drops — only  to  begin  a 
slow  climb  again  until  the  next  crack- 
down. 

So.  I  say,  consider  this  legislation. 
Its  motives  are  good.  It  could  make 
some  contribution.  Personally,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  do  little  more  than  create 
more  conferences,  more  bureaus,  to  make 
more  definitions  and  keep  more  records. 
Look  at  your  own  community.  Ask 
yourself  what  this  money  could  do  in 
c-^N.ir^or  yoyj.  problcms  if  it  were  spent 
for  street  lights,  law  enforcement,  courts, 
and  schools.  What  can  your  contribu- 
tion to  this  appropriation  and  this  tax 
total  do  to  solve  problems  you  already 
recognize  through  methods  you  already 
know?  Everyone  wants  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help.  Is  this  the  way  to 
do  it? 

We  can  perhaps  get  the  entire  picture 
into  clearer  focus  by  discussing  for  a 
moment  the  situation  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Here  is  a  deplorable  situation.  I  could 
give  you  dramatic  stories  of  individual 
cases  as  well  as  the  tedium  of  police 
routine — for  I  have  seen  it.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  District  Committee.  My 
investigations  of  the  juvenile  situation 
in  the  District  result  from  my  continu- 
ing study  of  that  problem  as  it  exists 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  I  should 
say,  however,  that  for  the  past  15  months 
my  study  has  taken  me  through  almost 
every  street  and  alley  of  the  District  in 
daylight  and  dark.  It  has  taken  me  to 
the  files  of  the  Jik'enile  Bureau,  the 
showup  and  lockup,  the  Identification 
Bureau,  interrogations  and  the  precinct 
headquarters.  I  have  been  in  the  police 
cars  and  in  the  gathering  places  of  the 
city's  youth. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  what  I 
see.  The  Juvenile  Bureau  is  a  model 
agency.  John  Winters  and  his  men  are 
a  most  dedicated  group  who  take  their 
jobs  seriously.  Every  single  man  with 
whom  I  have  become  acquainted  has  as 
his  sole  goal  the  improvement  of  the 
juvenile  situation.  These  are  men  of 
patience  and  of  courage.  Each  has 
sought  to  improve  himself  through  the 
intensive  training  and  retraining  pro- 
gram of  the  department.  What  I  see 
here  is  good.  Yet,  the  list  of  juvenile 
offenses  grows  and  grows.  These  are 
the  facts: 

During  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
1961— July  1.  1960,  through  December 
1960— the  delinquency  trend  showed  a 
fluctuatmg  pattern  with  a  downward  rate 
in  the  latter  months.  In  January  the 
trend  started  upward  and  continued  in 
February.  The  month  of  March  showed 
the  largest  number  of  male  juveniles  re- 
ferred to  juvenile  court  on  criminal  and 


quasi-criminal  complaints  since  the 
Youth  Aid  Division  was  organized  on 
June  1,  1955. 

Here  is  the  record:  269  male  juveniles 
referred  on  376  complaints,  does  not 
include  traflfic  violations;  67  percent  of 
these  juveniles  were  previously  known 
to  the  court  on  prior  referrals.  They 
were  responsible  for  70  percent  of  the 
offenses  referred. 

During  fiscal  1960,  of  all  the  arrests 
made  by  the  department:  Almost  40 
percent  of  robbery  arrests  were  juve- 
niles: 55  percent  of  auto  theft  arrests 
were  juveniles;  38  percent  of  housebreak- 
ing arrests  were  juveniles. 

A  total  of  1,857  felony  cases  were  closed 
during  fiscal  1960  by  the  arrest  of  juve- 
niles. 

I  said,  those  are  the  facts.  Any  citi- 
zen can  make  the  survey  I  have  made. 
Naturally,  I  have  reached  some  con- 
clusions. 

In  recent  excursions,  late  at  night,  we 
have  come  upon  teenagers  who  are  at 
minimum,  loitering  on  the  streets  too 
late  at  night.  Their  actions  are  con- 
ducive to  further  suspicions.  The  offi- 
cers stop,  remark  that  it  is  late — too 
late — and  that  the  youngsters  should  be 
at  home.  The  bolder  of  the  group  says, 
"You  can't  ask  us  questions  because  our 
parents  are  not  here."  The  oflBcers  get 
names  and  addresses,  sometimes  with 
difficulty.  -The  boys  are  told  to  go  home, 
and  they  saunter  off  leisurely,  toward 
home,  we  hof>e. 

Sometimes  the  conversation  becomes 
difficult.  The  officer  cannot  get  answers 
to  questions  he  is  entitled  to  ask.  As  he 
grows  more  firm,  the  boy  shrinks  away, 
half-scared,  half-defiant,  and  remarks, 
"You  can't  lay  a  hand  on  me.  I'm  a 
juvenile." 

Some  boys  are  brought  to  headquar- 
ters. They  have  been  in  a  car  which 
does  not  belong  to  them — in  a  parking 
lot.  The  boys  have  jump  wires  in  their 
hands.  They  are  laughing  and  joking 
with  each  other.  Obviously,  this  is  a 
iark"  to  them. 

Even  when  a  violation  is  clear  cut.  the 
youngster  does  not  come  to  trial  until 
perhaps  9  months  later.  The  detention 
home  is  full.  Lesser  offenders  are 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  new 
offenders. 

So  what  do  we  do  about  it?  I  have 
some  ideas.  The  Juvenile  Bureau  needs 
at  least  a  dozen  more  men — officers,  not 
social  workers.  They  need  motor  units. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Violators  must 
be  brought  to  trial  more  quickly.  The 
docket  now  is  too  full.  Law  enforce- 
ment is  a  24-hour-day  job.  The  social 
and  judicial  agencies  cannot  keep  up 
by  operating  at  convenience.  Fre- 
quently, a  case  is  delayed  so  long  the 
complainant  has  left  Washington,  and. 
in  his  absence,  the  case  is  dropped.  The 
court  has  about  2  days  a  week  to  dispo,se 
of  purely  juvenile  matters,  the  rest  of 
the  time  being  consumed  with  domestic 
or  other  cases. 

Under  our  procedure,  a  juvenile  case 
is  delayed  until  a  study  is  made  by  the 
social  workers.  If  the  court  then  de- 
cides there  is  no  involvement,  the  case- 


work proves  a  waste  of  time.  Young- 
sters are  sometimes  held  for  protracted 
periods — as  long  as  120  days — while  such 
studies  are  made,  though  detention  be- 
yond 5  days  must  be  with  signature  of 
the  court.  It  would  seem  that  deter- 
minations of  involvement  could  be  made 
prior  to  such  social  or  psychological  ex- 
aminations and  that  exact  punishments 
or  suggested  procedures  could  be  altered 
by  such  studies.  Please  note  I  do  not 
deal  in  personalities  or  criticize  indi- 
viduals. 

Now  we  have  to  be  realistic  about  this 
situation.  Our  youngsters  must  know 
beyond  doubt  that  they  are  responsible 
for  their  behavior  and  that  they  are 
personally  accountable  for  it.  We  say 
a  boy  or  girl  is  old  enough  at  age  16  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  motor  vehicle  on 
our  highways  and  streets.  We  say  the 
age  of  consent  is  16  years.  All  over  the 
Nation  there  is  a  movement  to  give  18- 
year-old  individuals  the  right  to  vote — 
to  help  run  the  country  as  voting  cit- 
izens. Yet  we  say  that  a  youngster  at 
16  or  17 '2  years  is  not  responsible  for 
his  delinquency.  I  submit  that,  with 
individual  exceptions,  the  16-year-old  is 
just  as  able  to  understand  his  simple 
social  obligations  as  he  will  be  able  at 
25  or  40  years  of  age.  This  suggests  a 
tougher  policy  right  down  the  line. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  making  examples 
of  anyone — it  is  a  case  of  consistent  reg- 
ulation. We  will  always  have  degrees 
of  crime  and  degrees  of  guilt.  We  will 
always  have  petty  offenders,  and  they 
must  be  treated  accordingly.  Rehabili- 
tation is  a  laudable  goal  and  the  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  must  continue  with 
greater  emphasis.  However.  I  believe 
that  we  also  have  juveniles,  who  are 
criminals  and  who  must  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Committees  of  Congress  are  currently 
involved  in  serious  discussions  of  certain 
recommendations.  Apparently,  some  of 
these  proposals  do  not  find  complete 
acceptance  among  the  citizenry  of  the 
District.  It  is.  nonetheless,  gratifying  to 
note  the  interest  prevailing. 

I  believe  a  word  of  caution  is  in  order. 
In  our  zeal  to  alleviate  the  serious  situa- 
tion, we  must  not  ride  off  in  all  direc- 
tions. Effectiveness  of  any  attempt  will 
be  removed  unless  there  is  complete  co- 
ordination of  all  efforts  with  direction  to 
specific  goals.  Various  agencies  could 
othei-wise  wor^.  at  cross-purposes. 

In  discussions  of  the  court,  the  com- 
I>elling  consideration  should  be  develop- 
ment of  the  system  which  can  handle 
referrals  quickly  and  realistically  and 
which  can  with  proper  justice  be  both  a 
deterrent  to  delinquency  and  a  first  step 
in  rehabilitation.  This  system  will,  of 
necessity,  include  appropriate  provisions 
for  waiving  jurisdiction  to  other  courts 
of  the  District  and  will  be  cognizant  of 
possible  assistance  through  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 

The  disturbing  trends  in  juvenile  be- 
havior can  be  curbed.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, delinquency  will  be  minimized  to 
the  exact  degree  that  the  youngster 
imderstands  accepted  patterns  of  behav- 
ior as  well  as  the  penalty  for  violations. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  E. 
BROMWELL  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATI"VES,  APRIL  19,  1961 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rtxjuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  midst  of  the  consideration  of  mo- 
mentous issues  it  Is  appropriate  that  the 
House  this  afternoon  turn  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  and  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  wish  to  commend 
him.  Few  Members  of  the  House,  I  am 
confident,  are  as  qualified  by  experience 
and  sympathy  to  make  the  statements 
which  he  has  made,  which  I  know  arise 
from  only  the  sincerest  of  motives. 


DUVAL  ENGINEERING  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Aid  to  Highways,  may 
I  say  that  we  have  been  investigating  a 
number  of  matters.  Recently  hearings 
were  held  on  certain  situations  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  There  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  during  these  hear- 
ings to  testify  an  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion located  in  Jacksonville,  known  as  the 
Duval  Engineering  &  Construction  Co. 

Its  secretary,  Mr.  Brest,  was  brought 
before  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
testifying  on  some  questions  involving 
the  distx>sition  of  improvements  or  home 
and  buildings  on  rights-of-way,  the  mat- 
ter under  investigation  by  the  subcom- 
mittee at  that  time.  The  testimony  of 
that  engineering  firm  related  to  this 
subject  alone. 

It  came  to  my  attention  subsequently 
that  two  of  the  supervisory  employees 
of  this  same  engineering  firm,  having 
been  indicted  a  number  of  weeks  prior 
thereto,  had  been  found  guilty  of  fraud 
against  the  Federal  Government  in  light- 
loading  asphalt  on  the  Mayport  Naval 
Base  under  a  construction  contract 
awarded  to  the  Duval  engineering  firm. 

After  learning  of  this  matter  it  be- 
came quite  disturbing  to  me.  possibly 
because  the  committee  had  not  been  ad- 
vised of  this  indictment  and  this  con- 
viction which  took  place  prior  to  our 
hearings,  so  that  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  did  not  have  knowledge 
of  this  information  until  after  our  hear- 
ings took  place.  The  staff  did  have  this 
information.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
information  was  not  provided  to  the  full 
committee  so  that  a  proper  investigation 
and  interrogation  into  this  matter  could 
take  place.  Thus,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  were  not  given  an  opportunity 
to  delve  into  the  subject  matter  of  fraud 
by  this  engineering  firm  relatirxg  pos- 
sibly to  highway  construction. 

It  has  also  subsequently  come  to  my 
attention  partially  because  the  State  in- 


vestigating committee  on  highways, 
known  as  the  Kelly  committee,  did  have 
that  information  available  to  them. 
They  investigated  following  our  investi- 
gation. They  did  have  the  information 
available.  They  did  bring  out  the  fact 
that  apparently  there  was  a  planned, 
long-range,  light-loading  fraud  perpe- 
trated by  this  engineering  firm  for  a 
number  of  years  on  projects  of  a  gov- 
ernmental nature. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  evidence 
was  so  broad  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Kelly  committee  made  a  very  scathing 
attack  upon  the  company  itself  in  that 
the  persons  who  were  prosecuted  were 
not  the  officers  of  the  corporation  but 
two  supervisory  employees.  The  Kelly 
committee  statement  was  to  the  effect 
that  these  supervisors  apparently  were 
being  used  as  fall  guys  for  the  engineer- 
ing firm,  and  therefore  the  engineering 
firm  escaped  any  prosecution,  that  is,  its 
officers,  and  he  felt  that  they  were  par- 
tially responsible.  At  least,  that  is  how 
I  interpreted  his  remarks. 

Now.  this  information  was  not  avail- 
able to  us  and  therefore  wc  did  not  go 
into  it.  I  requested  the  committee  to 
consider  whether  there  had  been  any 
fraud  perpetrated  against  the  Federal 
Government  on  highway  contracts  and 
so  forth.  I  understand  there  is  some 
effort  to  go  into  that  at  the  present  time, 
although  no  investigator  has  been  as- 
signed to  this  specific  task  from  our  sub- 
committee. Instead,  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  representative  is  looking  into 
the  matter. 

Now  let  us  carry  it  a  step  further. 

This  morning  I  was  advised  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  the  Times-Union, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  announced  yesterday  that  the 
low  bid  to  construct  a  new  site  for  our 
Saturn  Rocket  Complex  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Fla.,  was  submitted  by  Duval  Engi- 
neeriiig  and  Contracting  Co.,  of  Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

My  own  independent  investigation  has 
corifirmed  that  this  bid  was  in  the 
amount  of  $258,275.08.  but  that  the  con- 
tract has  not  yet  been  awarded.  And, 
if  I  have  any  influence,  this  contract  will 
not  be  awarded  to  a  company  which  for 
years  has  been  defrauding  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Grovernments.  I,  there- 
fore, rise.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  apprise  the 
House,  the  taxpayers,  and  all  responsi- 
ble authorities  of  Duval's  shocking  rec- 
ord of  bribing  State  officials  and  fraud 
perpetrated  on  both  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  which  recently  led  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  conclude  that  Du- 
val's philosophy  was  "cheat  the  Gov- 
ernment if  you  can." 

The  judge's  characterization  of  Duval, 
quoted  above,  is  taken  from  the  court 
records  of  U.S.  v.  Hysler.  Osbourne,  and 
Moore.  No.  10.989-CR-J.  which  was 
tried  in  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
in  Jacksonville  in  January  1961.  In 
that  case,  two  of  Duval's  supervisory 
employees.  George  D.  Osbourne,  Sr.,  and 
Virgil  Moore,  were  convicted  by  a  jury 
on  charges  of  defrauding  the  Federal 
Government  in  connection  with  IXival's 
contract  with  the  Mayport  Naval  Base 
in  Jacksonville.     The  evidence  showed 


that  these  two  defendants  had  been  de- 
livering 14  tons  or  7  batches  of  asphalt 
concrete  per  truckload,  and  charging  for 
16  tons  or  8  batches  per  truckload.  The 
total  fraud,  thus,  passed  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, exceeded  $5,000  on  the  May- 
port  project  alone,  when  Duval  sub- 
mitted a  bill  for  1,224  tons  of  asphalt 
when,  in  fact,  only  10.664  tons  were 
delivered. 

The  treasurer,  chief  stockholder  and 
operating  head  of  Duval  is  Alexander 
Brest,  who  denied  that  either  he  or  any 
other  top  Duval  officials  knew  of  these 
fraudulent  practices.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  and  the  company,  not 
these  minor  supervisory  officials,  stood 
to  profit  by  the  fraud.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  v.hen  these  defendants  were  given 
suspended  sentences,  they  were  promptly 
rehired  by  Brest.  The  evidence  clearly 
shows  and  I  charge  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
these  two  defendants  merely  took  the 
"rap"  for  Brest  and  Duval  and  the  pay- 
off to  them  was  when  they  were  restored 
to  their  old  jobs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  bringing  .some  in- 
teresting information  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Certainly  he  has  brought 
infonnation  to  us  that  is  news  to  me. 
about  the  Duval  Co.  I  sat  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
ducted the  hearings  to  which  he  has 
made  reference  and  I  am  a  little  bit 
disturbed  about  some  aspects  of  his  pres- 
entation about  which  I  should  like  to 
ask  him. 

In  the  first  place,  were  the  indictments 
and  the  prosecutions  to  which  he  made 
reference  indictments  and  prosecutions 
that  identified  the  Duval  Co.  and  made 
it  a  part  of  the  publicity  in  Florida  in 
connection   with   the  prosecutions? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  answer  to  that 
is  that  our  staff  have  informed  me  that 
they  were  advised  of  this  indictment  and 
these  convictions  prior  to  the  executive 
session  at  which  time  we  discussed  in 
our  subconamittee  the  Duval  Engineer- 
ing &  Contracting  Co..  and  the  testimony 
generally  in  Florida  and  in  the  Jack- 
sonville area  on  the  subject  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  improvements  on  rights-of- 
way;  and  that  subsequently  I  informed 
them  it  was  my  opinion  that  they  should 
have  told  the  subcommittee  that  these 
indictments  were  pending  and  that  the 
employees  involved,  supervisorj-  employ- 
ees, were  employed  by  the  Duval  Con- 
struction Co.  So  the  answer  to  that  is 
yes,  it  was  widely  publicized  in  the  Jack- 
sonville papers  and  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee had  knowledge. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  surprised 
that  it  escaped  the  attention  of  the  alert 
and  capable  gentleman  from  Florida 
who  is  addressing  the  House  because  I 
know  he  follows  developments  in  his 
State  very  closely.  And  if  it  was  widely 
advertised  as  an  action  against  the  Duval 
Co.,  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  he  missed 
it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  was  not  publicized  in  my 
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area  and  it  was  not  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, having  been  publicized  in  the  Jack- 
sonville area,  until  our  hearings  had  been 
terminated.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  that 
if  I  had  had  knowledge  of  this  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings.  I  would  have  been 
the  first  to  ask  the  secretary.  Mr.  Brest, 
to  give  us  the  facts  as  they  related  to 
Federal  roadbuilding  and  as  they  related 
to  these  other  frauds  perpetrated  against 
the  Federal  Goveinment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  confident  in 
my  own  mind  that  if  the  gentleman  had 
known  about  it  he  would  have  brought 
it  to  the  committ-ee's  attention  and  would 
have  questioned  the  witnesses  about  it. 
I  was  just  wondering,  if  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  the  involvement  of  tlie  Duval 
Co.  itself  in  this  matter  might  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  people  on 
the  staff  who  were  directing  the  inquiry 
which  was  conducted  into  road  matters 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman it  was  impossible.  It  did  not 
actually  happen.  They  did  have  actual 
knowledge.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  inex- 
cusable that  our  committee  was  not  so 
advised. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  the  staff  members  inten- 
tionally, with  the  desire  to  withhold  vital 
information  from  the  committee,  did 
not  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee:'  Is  he  telling  us  now  that 
this  was  not  an  inadvertence? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  intention  is  not  to 
criticize  the  staff  at  this  time.  My  in- 
tention is  to  make  certain  the  Duval 
Co.  is  not  awarded  this  contract  after 
their  supervisory  employees  were  found 
guilty  of  fraud  agamst  the  Government 
on  another  contract,  and  those  super- 
visory employees  are  still  employed.  The 
risk  must  stUl  be  run  as  to  whether  ad- 
ditional fraud  in  the  future  might  take 
place.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  he  is  "nit- 
picking." The  staff  had  the  information. 
They  advised  me  they  did  not  think  it 
would  be  pertment  to  the  investigation 
and  they  did  not  bring  it  up.  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  staff,  though  I  think  good 
judgment  would  huve  necessitated  that 
they  advise  our  committee  that  two  of 
their  employees  had  just  been  foimd 
guilty  of  fraud  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  construction  contract  m- 
volving  materials  that  are  used  on  high- 
ways, such  as  asphalt.  They  also  had 
knowledge,  or  could  have  had  it  if  they 
had  looked  mto  it  at  all,  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  of  this  firm  to  use 
asphalt  on  all  of  these  projects,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  certamly  do  not 
want  to  see  firms  that  have  not  been 
honorable  and  within  the  law  on  proj- 
ects of  any  kind  contmue  to  get  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  If  the  gentleman 
will  pick  one  more  nit  with  me  here,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  extend  that  thought 
a  little  bit. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Before  I  yield  any 
further,  let  me  comment  that  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  agrees  with  me.  I  ap- 
preciate that  he  is  willing  to  agree  that 
this  firm,  that  previously,  according  to 


the  Judge's  statement,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated Is  the  one  that  profited  from 
this  fraud,  should  not  be  awarded  these 
contracts.  I  trust  he  will  assist  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  party  m  making 
certain  that  it  is  not  awarded.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  my  object  is  not  to 
criticize  the  committee  but  in  order  to 
get  the  facts  before  the  House  in  proper 
sequence  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state 
the  facts  in  toto. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further  so  I  can  get  a  com- 
plete understanding  on  the  principle  the 
gentleman  seeks? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Yes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  understand 
from  what  the  gentleman  said  earlier 
that  this  was  a  fraud  which  was  charged 
and  proven  in  court  against  the  super- 
visory employees  of  this  company.  I  un- 
derstand from  what  the  gentleman  said 
further  that  the  top  official  of  the  com- 
pany denied  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
it.  I  say  that  is  putting  it  squarely  on 
all  fours  with  the  fact  surrounding  the 
General  Electric  Co.  in  the  prosecution 
just  recently  conducted  against  it.  in 
which  some  of  its  top  officials  carried  on 
practices  for  which  they  were  indicted 
and  convicted,  and  of  which  their  top 
officials  have  said  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge and  have  disowned  responsibility, 
although  General  Electric  undoubtedly 
profited  from  what  took  place.  Is  the 
gentleman  willing  to  extend  this  princi- 
ple to  General  Electric  and  other  com- 
panies that  have  had  a  similar  course 
of  conduct  on  illegal  practices  and  have 
been  convicted  of  certain  violations  of 
the  law,  where  certainly  they  profited 
very  considerably  in  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  this,  that 
this  particular  situation,  whether  it  is 
different  or  not,  can  l)e  distinguished 
from  the  one  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested. It  is  of  no  interest  to  me  at  this 
time.  If  the  same  situation  existed  in 
General  Electric  as  exists  in  Duval,  with 
the  judge  specifically  saying  that  in  his 
opinion  from  the  evidence  he  has  heard 
and  the  information  he  gets  this  specific 
company's  philosophy  was  to  "cheat  the 
Government  if  you  can,"  that  is  a  pretty 
strong  statement  for  a  Federal  judge  to 
make  after  hearing  the  evidence  on  the 
motion. 

And  that  if  such  a  statement  was  made 
in  the  other  case,  it  certainly  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  making  future  contracts. 
I  do  not  know  particularly  whether  the 
people  who  are  guilty  of  fraud  are  still 
employed. 

Now  the  gentleman  certainly  is  not 
trying  to  defend  that  situation  by  bring- 
ing in  these  other  matters;  is  he? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Not  at  all.  I  am 
prepared  to  join  the  gentleman  in  ask- 
ing the  staff  for  a  complete  accounting 
with  regard  to  the  Duval  Co  ,  and  the 
hearings  we  held  on  that  subject  too. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  feel  confident  when 
I  finish  my  remarks  the  gentleman  will 
be  even  more  certain  that  my  position  is 
sound  on  this  matter.  But  in  fairness 
to  him  and,  of  course,  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  majority  of  the  committee,  I, 


obviously,  am  anxious  to  yield  to  him. 
I  have  a  transcript  of  Judge  Reeves'  rul- 
ings and  observations  on  the  motion  for 
a  new  trial  wiiich  I  will  ask  to  insert  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  transcript  of  Judge  Reeves' 
rulings  and  observations  denying  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  which,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  The 
judge  found,  and  I  now  read  from  the 
transcript,  that — 

The  facts  are.  In  this  case,  that  the  Oov- 
crnment  was  shamefully  defrauded  and 
everybody  luaew  It. 

The  court  further  stated  that  he  was 
reluctant  to  imprison  the  defendants 
for  a  fraud  'which  would  have  k)enefited 
only  the  Duval  Engineering  Co.,"  and 
that  the  case  •involves  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  in  America  today — cheat  the 
Government  if  you  can." 

All  the  way  these  witnesses  (Duval's  truck- 
drivers  who  were  called  to  testify)  were 
under  a  handicap.  The  company  was  back 
of  them  threatening  their  Jobs.  I  knew  It 
and  tlie  Jury  knew  It — but,  at  the  same 
time,  this  was  a  terrible  case  of  defrauding 
the  Qorernment. 

The  judge  also  criticized  Brest  and 
other  company  officials  who  claimed  that 
the  fraud  was  made  possible  because  the 
Navy  did  not  have  adequate  insp>ection 
at  the  project  site  in  early  1959. 

In  rejecting  this  asinine  defense,  the 
judge  properly  observed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  trusted  the  company  to  live 
up  to  its  contract  and  supply  what  it 
charged  for,  that  the  company  had  be- 
trayed that  trust. 

After  the  FBI  began  its  investigation, 
the  company  hastily  conceded  that  it 
had  overcharged  the  Government.  That 
Brest  and  the  company  were  aware  of 
it  all  the  time  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  Judge's  conclusion  that — 

The  company  knew  all  about  that  and 
then  when  the  case  was  tried  the  respon- 
sible officer  of  the  company  testified  that 
he  thought  all  these  men  were  Innocent. 
He  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jury  and  him- 
self he  had  written  a  letter.  I  think,  for  the 
Duval  Co.  had  confessed  that  It  had  de- 
frauded the  Government  for  451   tons. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Special  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program,  of  which  I  am 
ranking:  minority  member,  conducted  a 
series  of  public  hearings  involvmg  Duval 
and  other  companies  and  officials  of  the 
State  of  Florida  with  regard  to  irregu- 
larities in  the  rights-of-way.  The  rec- 
ord of  that  hearing  shows  that  since 
1957  Duval  has  obtained  10  contracts 
from  the  State  of  Florida  totaling  $13,- 
323,265,  which  involved  Federal  aid  and 
since  1958  has  done  work  for  the  city  of 
Jacksonville  worth  $3,321,199.18.  How- 
ever, even  though  Brest  and  his  former 
partner,  when  Du%'al  was  a  partnership, 
George  Hodges,  were  witnesses  before 
our  subcommittee,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  had  perpetrated  this 
fraud  on  Federal-aid  projects  was  not 
raised. 
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I  cannot  imderstand  why  such  perti- 
nent questions  were  not  put  to  both 
Brest  and  Hodges,  especially  m  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  court  also  found  that 
"the  practice  of  shortloading  has  been 
occurring  on  other  jobs  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments." 

Following  the  hearings  of  our  subcom- 
mittee in  March  of  1961,  a  State  commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Kelly,  held  hearings  on  Duval  and 
found  that  the  company  was  guilty  of 
fraud  on  State  projects  and  of  paying 
bribes  to  State  officials  responsible  for 
supervising  Duval's  performance  imder 
Its  contracts  with  the  State.  Curiously 
enough,  the  pattern  of  fraud  is  the  same, 
and  one  of  the  State  officials  who  re- 
ceived from  Duval  a  bribe  of  $2,100  just 
happened  to  be  the  road  department's 
chief  asphalt  engineer.  These  facts 
were  reiwrted  in  an  article  on  March  24, 
1961.  in  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Also,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tampa  Tribime  dated 
March  22,  1961,  the  State  road  depart- 
ment suspended  Duval  from  biddmg  on 
further  State  projects  after  its  investi- 
gation disclosed  that  the  company  had 
been  defrauding  the  State  by  charging 
for  materials  which  it  did  not  deliver 

With  regard  to  the  hearmgs  before  the 
State  committee,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  chairman  charged  that  Duval 
had  allowed  the  two  minor  officials  to 
take  the  "rap"  in  the  Federal  trial  be- 
cause the  company  knew  of  these  prac- 
tices all  along. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  our 
own  subcommittee  has  not  completed  the 
job  which  needs  to  l>e  done  in  Florida, 
and  I  have  accordingly  urged  the  chair- 
man to  conduct  further  investigations  to 
determine  if  Duval  has  also  been  de- 
frauding the  Federal  Government  on 
Federal-aid  projects. 

In     summary,    Mr.     Speaker,    I     am 
shocked  and  outraged  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  accept  bids  on  Fed- 
eral projects  from  a  construction  com- 
pany  which   has   admittedly   defrauded 
the     Federal     Government     on     other 
projects.     However,  the  contract  on  the 
Canaveral    project    has    not    yet    been 
awarded,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  pre- 
vent awarding  this  contract  to  a  com- 
pany which  has  brought  itself  into  such 
disrepute.    I  do  not  understand  how  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  knowing  about 
the   fraud   perpetrated  at  the  Mayport 
project,  can  face  with  equanimity   the 
prospect  of  shelling  out  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  Federal  funds  to 
a  company  whose  philosophy  appears  to 
be,  as  the  judge  foimd,  "cheat  the  Gov- 
ernment if  you  can."    This  is  especially 
hard  to  comprehend  in  /lew  of  the  fact 
that  Duval  has  had  many  other  huge 
projects     at     Cape    Canaveral,     which, 
similarly,   must   fall   under   a  cloud   of 
doubt.    I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duties 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  and  of  my  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida if  I  did  not  call  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion to  their  attention  and  demand  that 
appropriate   action   be  taken   to  disbar 
Duval  from  the  Saturn  project  and  any 
other  Federal  projects. 

With  the  hope  that  prompt  action  will 
be  taken,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  my  re- 


marks as  they  appear  in  the  Record  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  I  also  take  this  oc- 
casion to  call  this  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  transcript 
in  case  No.  10,989-CR-J,  dated  February 
3,  1961,  and  another  transcript  in  the 
same  case  dated  February  17,  1961;  an 
article  from  the  Jacksonville  Journal 
dated  February-  3,  1961,  entitled  "Judge 
Scores  Firm  in  Shortload  Case";  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Tampa  Tribune  dated  March 
24,  1961.  entitled  "State  Roads  Scandals 
Grow";  another  article  in  the  Tampa 
Tribune  dated  March  22,  1961,  entitled 
"Fraud  Reports  Checked";  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Tampa  Times  dated 
March  24,  1961,  entitled  "Kelly  To  Give 
Prosecutors  Evidence  in  Asphalt  Fraud" ; 
and  an  article  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  dated  March  22,  1961,  entitled 
"Duval  Firm  Defrauds  State,  Phillips 
Charges": 

[From    the   Tampa   Ttibune,  Mar    24,    1961] 
Stati  Road  Scand.^ls  Grow— Kellt  Accu.ses 

RoADBtriLDEB      OF      Praud;      Richt-of-Wat 

Houses      Sold      Without      Bids — Senator 

Charges  IXrvAL  Firm  Let  Two  Emplotees 

Take  "Rap"  in   Trial 

Jacksonville.  March  23. — State  Senator 
Scott  Kelly  accused  the  top  echelon  of  a 
Jacksonville  contracting  firm  today  of  al- 
lowing two  minor  employees  to  take  the 
••rap"  in  a  Federal  trial  which  convicted 
them  of  defrauding  the  Government  with 
'•short  loads"  of  roadbuilding  materials. 

Kelly,  chairman  of  the  legislative  roads 
committee,  leveled  the  charges  at  the  Duval 
Engineering  and  Contracting  Co.  to  climax 
a  day  of  swift  developments.  The  commit- 
tee worked  into  the  night  to  wind  up  Its 
final  session  before  the  legislature  convenes 
April  4. 

Other  testimony  during  the  long  day 
without   a   lunch    break    brought   out: 

A  foreman  for  Duval  Engineering  used  a 
seven-finger  secret  signal  to  call  for  putting 
short  loads  of  asphalt  on  trucks  hauling  to 
a  Federal-State  road  project. 

HAMS,     FOOTBALL     TICKETS 

A  State  road  engineer  admitted  receiv- 
ing more  than  $2,400  in  checks,  plus  hams 
and  football  tickets  from  road  contractors. 

Former  road  board  member  J.  Rolfe  Davis 
authorized  an  illegal  'rubber  road"  exten- 
sion of  a  State  highway  pro.'.xrt  In  Orlando. 

State  engineers'  recommendations  on  a 
Jacksonville  highway  were  rejected  and  the 
roadbed  broke  down  within  2  years,  costing 
alxjut  $750,000  to  repair. 

Kelly  made  nis  cnarge  against  Duval  En- 
gineering— suspended  by  the  State  road 
board  today  from  bidding  on  State  road 
projects — while  questioning  the  firm's  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Alexander  Brest. 

Brest,  major  stockholder  In  the  huge  firm, 
testified  he  was  unaware  of  any  plot  by  Duval 
or  Its  employees  to  defraud  the  State  by 
short  loading. 

Kelly  told  Brest  that  It  would  not  be  logi- 
cal to  believe  that  any  employee  would  of  his 
own  volition  shortchange  the  State  when 
the  only  benefit  would  be  to  the  owners 
of  the  corporation. 

Virgil  Moore  and  George  Osbourne,  Sr.. 
both  former  Duval  foremen,  were  convicted 
In  January  on  charges  of  defrauding  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  connection  with  asphalt 
shortages  on  a  Navy  Job  near  Jacksonville. 

Kelly  said  after  their  conviction  Brest  had 
taken  them  back  and  "they  continue  to  work 
for  you." 


Brest  said  Moore  has  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren.    Osbourne  a  wife  and  two  children. 

HAVEN'T  A  CHANCE 

"Those  boys  are  under  suspended  sentence 
and  haven't  a  chance  to  get  a  Job  anyplace 
else."  Brest  said.  "I  think  we  have  to  have 
some  sympathy  for  them." 

Kelly  shot  back:  "I  think  you  should  be 
most  grateful  to  those  men.  I  believe  they 
took  the  rap  for  Duval  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting Co.  and  the  stockholders." 

The  Lakeland  senator  said  his  committee's 
investigation  Indicated  It  was  the  company 
and  Its  executives  and  stockholders  who 
gained  from  short  load  practices.  He  said 
he  hoped  the  "lower"  employees  would  not 
have  to  take  the  blame. 

The  committee  closed  Its  2-day  hearing 
by  voting  to  make  available  to  the  Governor 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  In  Duval  County 
the  evidence  uncovered  during  the  hear- 
ing. 

INSPECTOR    TESTIFIES 

A  retired  road  department  inspector  testi- 
fied that  Duval  Engineering  has  systemati- 
cally defrauded  the  State  on  asphalt  deliv- 
eries. 

The  witness,  W.  F.  Blots  of  Jacksonville,  ap- 
peared before  the  legislature's  interim  roads 
committee  a  few  hours  after  the  State  road 
board  at  Tallahassee  suspended  the  Jackson- 
ville firm  indefinitely  from  bidding. 

The  committee  also  heard  testimony  that 
the  road  department's  chief  asphalt  engi- 
neer In  northeast  Florida.  Sam  Taylor  of 
Melrose,  received  $2,100  from  Duval  Engi- 
neering over  a  4-year  period. 

Blols  was  the  chief  inspector  assigned  to 
check  Duval  Engineering  Co  asphalt  plants 
until  his  retirement  2  years  ago.  He  told 
the  committee  that  from  July  to  October 
1957  Duval  shortchanged  the  road  depart- 
ment about  8  percent  on  asphalt  deliveries 
from  two  Jacksonville  plants  which  were 
producing  for  six  road  Jobs. 

TELLS    OF    SHORTAGES 

Blols  estimated  that  the  State  paid  for 
about  $20,000  worth  of  asphalt  it  never  re- 
ceived. He  also  testified  that  he  discovered 
comparable  shortages  in  deliveries  to  other 
Duval  Jobs  at  other  times. 

Kelly  asked  Blols  if  he  believed  the  short- 
ages were  calculated. 

"Absolutely,"    the    witness   replied 

Blols  said  In  his  opinion  half  of  the  con- 
tractors in  Florida  were  shorting  the  State 
on  asphalt  deliveries.  He  named,  however, 
no  other  contractors  and  did  not  specify  any 
projects. 

Earlier,  William  J.  Pate,  a  former  truck 
driver  for  Duval  Engineering,  testified  the 
foreman  of  the  firm's  asphalt  plant.  Virgil 
Moore,  once  threatened  to  "stomp  me  in  the 
ground"  for  refusing  to  haul  short  loads 
Pate   said    he   continued   to  refuse. 

He  said  the  foreman  flaE^ed  a  seven-finger 
signal  to  truck  drivers  when  State  Inspectors 
were  not  looking,  to  indicate  their  trucks 
should  be  driven  away  from  the  loading 
shoot  with  only  seven  batches,  Instead  of 
the -full  load  of  eight,  of  asphalt  mix. 

Pate  said  George  Osbourne,  Sr..  another 
Duval  firm  official,  also  had  tried  to  get  him 
to  haul  short  loads  on  State  projects. 

BOTH  CONVICTED 

Both  Osbourne  and  Moore  were  convicted 
at  the  January  Federal  trial  and  given  3 
years'  probation.  A  third  defendant.  John  B. 
Hysler,  was  acquitted.  Pate  testified  at  the 
trial. 

A  State  research  expert  estimated  the 
State  had  been  overcharged  by  $19,160  over  a 
3 -month  period  of  1957  because  of  the  short 
loads  delivered  by  Duval  Engineering. 
Earlier,  Blols  said  he  had  noted  about  an 
8  percent  shortage  In  materials  In  1957. 

Blols  said  he  had  mentioned  his  finding 
to  Samuel  J.  Taylor  of  Melrose,  State  road 
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dcpajtraent   a.^phalt    engineer,   but   he    said 
Taylor   "shrugged   It   ofT   ' 

Taylor,  a  $500-a-month  road  department 
engineer,  testified  during  late  morning  that 
he  had  accepted  more  than  $2,400  in  checks, 
plus  hama  and  football  tickets  from  road 
Lii  f'::ig  firms  But  he  said  he  accepted  the 
money  as  payment  for  work  he  did  for  the 
contractors   "on  weekends   and  at  night." 

SOMETIMKS    ANGERED 

Taylor's  sometimes  angry  testimony  high- 
lighted the  anal  day  of  hearings  by  the  roads 
committee. 

Taylor  told  the  committee  he  had  accepted 
a  total  of  $2,100.  mostly  In  checks  for  $100, 
from  Ehival  Engineering. 

He  said  he  also  had  accepted  $300  or  $400 
from  a  Gainesville  contractor,  also  for  ofl- 
duty  work  he  had  performed,  and  peri- 
odically had  received  gifts  of  hams  and  foot- 
ball  tickets    from   contractors. 

Snapping  back  at  Committee  Chairman 
Kelly's  questions  at  one  time  with  a  decla- 
ration "I'm  not  going  to  let  anyone  Insult 
me.  ■  Taylor  said  he  saw  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest In  doing  work  for  road  contractors  at 
the  same  time  he  was  employed  by  the  State. 
He  said  such  work  did  not  affect  his  State 
Job. 

Taylor  said  he  stopped  receiving  checks 
from  the  Duval  Arm  in  May  of  1959. 

Later  he  testified  his  immediate  boss, 
James  A.  Brewer,  district  engineer  at  Lake 
City,  had  told  him  in  September  of  1960  that 
he  didn't  think  Taylor  should  accept  any 
more    money    from   contractors. 

QUESTIONS    DISCEEPANCT 

Kelly  asked  Taylor  about  the  discrepancy 
In  the  times  he  stopped  accepting  checks  and 
the  time  Brewer  told  him  he  shouldn't  accept 
them. 

Had  he  not  stopped,  Kelly  asked,  because 
supervisory  personnel  of  the  Duval  Co.  were 
being  investigated  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
In  the  summer  of  1959? 

The  question  angered  Taylor. 

Duval  Engineering  was  suspended  by  the 
State  road  board  in  Tallahassee  today  from 
bidding  on  State  projects  The  beard  said 
preliminary  Investigation  Indicated  Duval 
had  charged  the  State  for  materials  that 
never  were  delivered  to  highway  projects. 

I  HELPED     TRAIN     OFFICIAL  * 

Taylor  said  he  had  helped  train  an  official 
of  the  Duval  firm,  John  B.  Hysler,  In  asphalt 
production.  Hysler  was  one  of  three  Duval 
officers  Indicted  by  the  Justice  Department 
on  conspiracy  to  defraud  charges.  He  was 
acquitted  later  but  the  other  two  Duval  ofTi- 
cers  were  given  3  years'  probation. 

Later,  two  other  road  department  employ- 
ees, soils  engineer.  W.  T.  Ellis,  and  projects 
en^neer.  Willie  Ray  Ryalls,  admitted  they 
were  paid  by  Duval  for  work  In  their  off- 
duty  hours.  Ellis  said  he  received  between 
$1,500  and  $2,000  and  Ryalls  said  he  got  $277. 

District  Er.glneer  Brewer  of  Lake  City  said 
he  received  a  $100  check  each  Christmas  for 
about  7  ye;\rs  from  a  St.  Petersburg  company, 
W.  L.  Cobb  Construction  Co..  and  a  $100  gift 
certificate  at  Christmas  from  James  H.  Craggs 
Co.  of  Gainesville,  also  for  about  7  years. 
Brewer  said  he  got  a  shotgun,  rifle,  and  $150 
set  of  golf  clubs  from  three  other  contracting 
firms  as  yuletlde  presents. 

Richard  Green,  De  Land,  fifth  road  district 
engineer,  told  the  committee  that  Davis,  then 
a  member  of  the  Collins  administration  road 
board,  told  him  In  November  of  1955  to  go 
ahe.\d  with  paving  1.225  feet  of  Michigan 
Avenue  as  an  extension  of  a  State  road  proj- 
ect m  Orlando. 

Attorney  General  Richard  Ervln  ruled  re- 
cently that  the  extension  was  unlawful. 
Ervln  later  ruled  that  Gov.  Ferris  Bryant 
should  file  a  court  suit  if  the  State  wants  to 
recover  the  $85,000  the  Michigan  Avenue  ex- 
tension cost. 


■DT.Cl.VSXV)  TO   APPEAR 

Davis  sent  a  letter  to  the  Kelly  committee 
declining  to  appear  at  today's  hearing.  In 
the  letter,  he  said  he  considered  the  Michi- 
gan Avenue  extension  a  needed  public  im- 
provement which  he  felt  was  In  accord  with 
established  road  department  practices. 

Kelly  called  It  a  rubber  road,  explaining 
that  meant  to  "bid  a  mile  and  stretch  It  to 
10." 

John  R.  Sladc,  a  State  division  road  engi- 
neer, told  the  committee  he  had  recom- 
mended a  llmerock  base  for  Jacksonville's 
beach  boulevard  in  1957.  But  Slade  said  an 
unidentified  member  of  the  road  depart- 
ment In  Tallahassee  at  the  time  changed 
the  specifications  to  a  shell  base. 

SEVEN-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY-THOUSAND-DOIXAB 
ROAD    E£PAIR 

In  1959,  the  State  had  to  pay  about  $750.- 
000  for  a  major  repair  Job  on  the  10.5-mlle 
thoroughfare.  Duval  Engineering  was  the 
contractor  on  both  the  original  and  repair 
Jobs. 

Brewer  said  he  recommended  a  llmerock 
base  for  the  repair  Job  but  agreed  later  to 
resurfacing  the  boulevard  to  save  about  a 
half  million  dollars.  With  this  saving.^ 
Brewer  said,  he  estimated  the  road  could  be' 
resurfaced  2'i  times  again  over  a  period  of 
25  years,  after  which  the  boulevard  should 
be  Just  like  a  new  road. 

"In  other  words."  Kelly  commented  acidly. 
"If  the  people  of  Duval  County  hold  out 
for  25   years,    they   will   have  a  good  road." 

Brewer  emphasized  he  had  not  been  pres- 
sured Into  changing  his  recommendation  for 
a  limerock  base.  He  said  he  and  Al  Church, 
State  highway  engineer,  agreed  and  took  a 
calculated  risk. 

I  From  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Mar.  22.  1961] 

Fraud  Rkports  Chicked — State  Ro.uj  Board 

sttspeitos  constructtok  firm  in  j.vx 

Tallahassee,  March  23 —The  State  road 
department  today  suspendld  Duval  Engineer- 
ing &  Contracting  Co.  of  Jacksonville  while 
It  checks  reports  that  Duval  had  defrauded 
the  SUte. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  payola  in  con- 
nection with  the  Duval  firm,  although  the 
Kelly  road  committee  aired  testimony  today 
in  Jacksonville  of  gratuities  to  highway  em- 
ployees from  the  firm. 

Road  board  chairman,  John  Phillips,  said 
early  Indications  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  company  charged  the  State  for  ma- 
terials which  did  not  go  into  roads. 

"We  are  not  ready  at  this  time  to  release 
any  portion  of  our  investigative  report,  " 
Phillips  said. 

He  said  the  investigation  Is  not  finished 
and  if  it  finally  proves  out  the  State  was 
not  defrauded,  the  company  would  be  rein- 
stated immediately. 

He  promised  a  decision  by  April  13.  date 
of  the  board's  next  regular  meeting,  or  sooner 
If  the  facts  Justify  earlier  action. 

The  board  heard  but  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  a  plea  from  Duval's  Attorney  Ralph  Mar- 
tin that  the  BUsp)enslon  not  be  made  until 
the  department  makes  rome  specific  charges. 

Several  members  of  the  board  said  they 
thought  the  conviction  of  two  top  employees 
of  the  company  for  defrauding  the  Federal 
Government  on  an  airport  Job  was  enough 
basis  for  suspension. 

The  two  employees — given  probation  after 
their  conviction — still  work  for  the  company. 

JUDGE'S    REMARK    CTTEDr 

Board  Member  Max  Brewer  of  TltusvUle 
said  the  trial  Judge  remarked  after  the  trial 
that  It  was  his  opinion  the  shortchanging  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  a  Navy  base  was 
done  for  the  benefit  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  very  top  company  officers. 

Martin  objected,  however,  that  the  Judge 
was  basing  his  remarks  on  a  statement  taken 


from  one  or  more  Duval  employees  a  couple 
of  y^Bxt  ago. 

Phillips  said  on  the  Navy  Job,  Duval  would 
charge  for  16  tons  ol  asphalt  where  only  14 
had  been  delivered. 

Martin  said  as  soon  as  the  company  found 
out  that  this  had  happened.  It  hastened  to 
make  restitution. 

He  said  so  far  as  he  could  find  out.  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  there  had  been  any  such 
practice  on  any  other  construction  Job  han- 
dled by  the  company — Jacksonville's  largest. 

EIGHTH  TO   BE  SUSPENDED 

This  Is  the  eighth  Florida  road  contractor 
to  be  suspended  from  bidding  on  State  road 
projects. 

One  of  the  seven  has  been  reinstated  and 
two  others  will  be  reinstated  on  March  37. 

The  other  four  go  back  on  April  3. 

In  another  action,  the  road  board  outlawed 
"all  financial  transactions"  between  highway 
employees  and  persons  doing  business  with 
the  road  department. 

The  ban  covers  outside  work  by  a  State 
employee  for  a  contractor  as  well  as  gifts 
of  money,  whisky,  or  anything  else  of  value. 

Penalty  for  violation  Is  dismissal  of  an 
employee  ai.d  revocation  of  a  contractor's 
bidding  privileges. 


[From  the  Jacksonville  Journal.  Feb.  3.  1961 1 

JUDGE  SCO&Eo   FlKM   IN    SHORT-LOAD    CaSX 

A  Judge  denounced  Duval  Engineering  and 
Contracting  Co.  today,  then  deferred  sen- 
tencing two  of  the  company's  emplo5'ees  who 
were  convicted  last  week  of  defrauding  the 
Government. 

In  refusing  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  fur  the 
two  employees.  US  District  Judge  Albert  L 
Reeves  said.  "The  facts  are.  In  this  case,  that 
the  Government  was  shamefully  defrauded 
and  everybody  knew  It." 

The  Judge  said  he  still  miist  weigh  whether 
George  D.  Osbourne.  Sr..  and  VlrgU  Moore 
should  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  fraud  "which 
would  have  benefited  only  the  Ehjval  En- 
gineering Co."  He  postponed  sentencing 
until  Feb.  17  at  10  ajn. 

In  a  lengthy,  almost  angry,  reply  to  the 
motions  for  a  new  trial,  the  Judge  said  this 
case  "involves  one  of  the  big  problems  In 
America  today — cheat  the  Government  if 
you  can. 

~A11  the  way,  these  witnesses  (truck  driv- 
ers called  to  testify)  were  under  a  handicap. 
The  company  was  back  of  them,  threatening 
their  Jobs.  I  knew  it,  and  the  Jury  knew 
it.  •  •  •  Both  of  these  men.  as  far  as  their 
personal  lives  are  concerned,  are  worthy  of 
probation. 

"But,  at  the  same  time,  this  was  a  terrible 
case  of  defrauding  the  Government. " 

The  Judge  also  read  condensed  statements 
that  company  employees  made  before  the 
trial  began  last  month.  He  said  that  In 
deciding  sentence  he  Is  entitled  to  Investi- 
gate evidence  that  did  not  get  into  the 
record  of  the  trial. 

Some  of  the  truck  drivers  who  had  poor 
memories  on  the  witness  stand  had  made 
clear  statements  before  they  were  In  the 
courtroom,  the  Judge  said. 

One  of  the  statements  Judge  Reeves  cited 
as  given  to  him  by  the  U.S.  district  attorney 
quoted  an  employee  as  saying,  "The  practice 
of  short  loading  has  been  occurring  on  other 
Jobs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments." 

The  Judge  also  criticized  company  of- 
ficials who  testified  the  Navy  was  negligent 
In  not  checking  to  see  that  proper  quanti- 
ties were  delivered  to  a  runway  construction 
project  at  M.-iyport  N.nval  Station  In  early 
1959. 

The  Judge  said  the  Government  trusted 
the  company  to  live  up  to  its  contract  and 
supply  what  it  charged  for,  and  that  the 
company  betrayed  that  trust. 
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Osbourne  Is  an  assistant  superintendent 
for  the  company  and  Moore  Is  foreman  of 
the  firm's  asphalt-mixing  plant  on  U.S.  1 
near  Bowden. 

In  asking  for  a  new  trial,  the  defense  said 
evidence  did  not  support  a  guilty  verdict 
against  the  men.  Defense  attorneys  also 
protested  the  reading  before  the  Jury  of 
statements  given  to  the  FBI  by  witnesses 
but  not  offered  In  evidence. 

In  most  cases  the  statements  were  used 
to  show  that  employees  called  as  Government 
witnesses  were  hostile  to  Government  in- 
vestigators. Moore  admitted  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  loading  14  tons  of  asphalt  on 
a  truck  when  company  records  showed  It 
carried  16  tons  The  defense  argued  that  the 
Government  never  proved  he  intended  to 
defraud  the  Government,  nor  that  Moore 
knew  his  actions  would  defraud 

Evidence  In  the  trial  showed  the  company 
conducted  Its  own  Investigation  when  it 
learned  the  FBI  had  been  asking  questions. 
A  bill  for  the  work  was  submitted.  Then, 
before  it  was  paid,  the  company  amended 
the  bill  saying  it  had  made  a  mistake  and 
charged  for  451  tons  of  asphalt  too  much. 
The  company  credited  $5,000  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  overcharge. 

Osbourne.  Moore,  and  John  B.  Hysler, 
superintendent  for  the  firm,  were  Indicted 
for  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Government 
by  submitting  a  bill  for  11,224  tons  of  as- 
phalt when  only  10.664  tons  were  delivered. 
Hysler  was  given  a  directed  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal by  the  Judge  when  the  Government 
closed  its  case. 


(Prom  the  Tampa   Times,   Mar    24.    1961] 

Kellt    To    Give    Proseccttors    Evidence    in 

Asphalt  Fraud 

Jacksonville.  March  24.— Senator  Scott 
Kelly  Is  ready  to  turn  over  to  prosecutlrg 
attorneys  evidence  brought  out  by  his  legis- 
lative committee  alleging  that  a  Jacksonville 
roadbulldlng  firm  gave  the  State  short  weight 
In   asphalt   deliveries. 

At  the  close  of  a  2 -day  committee  hear- 
ing yesterday.  Kelly  said  the  evidence  w  ill  be 
available  to  prosecutors  as  well  as  Gov.  Far- 
rls  Bryant 

Kelly  said  he  hopes  the  owners  of  Duval 
Engineering  St  Contracting  Co.  will  not  es- 
cape punishment. 

The  State  road  board  at  Tallahassee  has 
Indefinitely  suspended  the  company  from 
bidding  on   any  State  roads. 

Alexander  Brest,  treasurer  of  Duval  En- 
gineering and  its  largest  stockholder,  denied 
knowing  of  any  shortages  In  asphalt  deliver- 
ies either  to  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Kelly  told  Brest  It  would  not  be  logical 
to  believe  an  employee  of  his  own  volition 
would  shortchange  the  State  when  only  the 
corporation  could  benefit. 

Two  supervisory  employees  of  the  company 
were  convicted  in  J'lnuary  of  Feder.il  charges 
of  short-weight  asphalt  deliveries  on  a  Navy 
runway  project  near  Jacksonville.  The  com- 
pany and  Its  executives  were  not  indicted. 

Referring  to  the  case.  Senator  Kelly  told 
Brest  at  the  hearing:  "I  think  you  Fhould 
be  most  grateful  to  those  men.  I  believe 
they  tc^k  the  rap  for  Duval  Engineering  & 
Contracting  Co.  and  the  stockholders." 

It  w.xs  brought  out  that  both  the  con- 
victed employees  are  Etlll  Duval  Engineering 
employees    although    no    longer    supervisors. 

Brest  defended  this,  saying:  "TTiose  boys 
are  under  suspended  sentence  and  havent 
a  chance  to  get  a  Job  any  place  else.  I  think 
we  have  to  have  some  sympathy  for  them." 

One  of  the  convicted  men.  Virgil  Moore, 
was  called  to  testify  before  the  legislators 
but  took  the  fifth  amendment,  refusing  to 
answer  questions  dealing  with  alleged  short- 
ages of  materials.  The  other.  George  Os- 
bourne. Sr..  wasn't  called  to  testify. 

A  retired  road  department  Inspector.  W.  F. 
Blols    of    Jacksonville,    told    the    legislative 
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committee  that  Duval  Engineering  had  sys- 
tematically defrauded  the  State  on  asphalt. 

He  said  when  he  was  assigned  to  check 
Duval  plants  before  his  retirement  3  years 
ago.  he  told  Sam  Taylor,  the  road  depart- 
ment's chief  asphalt  engineer  In  northeast 
Florida,  there  was  short  weighting. 

Blols  said  Taylor  "Just  shrugged  It  off" 
and  he  turned  over  the  figures  to  the  road 
department's  research  department. 

In  his  opinion,  Blols  said,  half  the  con- 
tractors In  Florida  were  shorting  the  State 
on  asphalt.  But  he  named  none  other  than 
Duval  Engineering. 

Three  road  department  engineers,  includ- 
ing Taylor,  testified  that  they  received  money 
from  Duval  Engineering.  All  said  they  did 
work  for  It. 

Taylor  said  he  got  $2,100  for  helping  Duval 
solve  technical  problems  of  asphalt  produc- 
tion. W.  T.  Ellis  of  Lake  City  said  In  his 
spare  time  he  prospected  for  sand  pits  the 
company  might  buy  and  was  paid  $1,500. 
Ray  R.  Ryals  of  Jr.cksonvllle  raid  he  got 
$277  for  setting  out  right-of-way  markers. 

The  northeast  Florida  district  road  engi- 
neer, Jim  Brewer  of  Lake  City,  testified  he 
got  Christmas  presents  from  two  other  con- 
tractors. He  raid  W.  L.  Cobb  Construction 
Co  of  Tampa  gave  him  $100  each  Christmas 
for  8  or  9  years  and  James  Craggs  of  Gaines- 
ville gave  him  $100  gift  certlfic*tes  4  or  6 
years. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  legislative  group 
will  hold  a  hearing  next  Thursday  to  Inquire 
Into  the  purchase  of  right-of-way  In  Brevard 
C.iunty  lor  four-laning  U5.  1  there.  Kelly 
said  committee  Investigators  are  preparing 
a  report  at  the  request  of  the  Brevard  County 
Commission,  which  is  paying  $3,000  for  costs 
of  the  inquiry.  The  place  of  the  meeting 
In  Brevard  County  will  be  set  later. 

The  full  Interim  committee  will  hold  a 
final  hearing  at  Tallahassee  April  3.  the  day 
before  the  legislature  begins  Its  session. 

I  Prom   the    St.    Petersburg   Times,   Mar     22, 
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DtrvAL  Firm  DFrRAUDED  St\te,  Phillips 

Chabces 
Tall.'s HASSLE— State  Road  Board  Chairman 
John  Phillips  said  yesterday  he  will  recom- 
mend immediate  suspension  of  Duval  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting  Co.  of  Jacksonville 
on  charges  the  State  has  been  deliberately 
defrauded  by  supervisory  employees  of  the 
firm. 

Phillips  said  he  will  ask  the  State  road 
board  to  take  action  at  Its  meeting  here 
Thursday  to  drop  the  company  from  the  list 
of  eligible  bidders  on  State  projects,  pend- 
ing a  full  investigation. 

Phillips  said  his  investigators  have  been 
checking  allegations  of  fraudulent  conduct 
by  supervisory  employees  of  the  firm  :'or  a 
week,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  auditor 
and  the  roads  committee. 

The  Investigation  is  not  complete  In  every 
detail  and  will  be  continued,  he  said,  tut  a 
review  of  what  has  been  turned  up  Icails  to 
the  conclu.'tlon  that  the  State  has  been  de- 
liberately defrauded  by  supervisory  em- 
ployees of  this  firm. 

Two  of  tlie  company's  employees,  Phillips 
said,  were  convicted  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  In  Jacksonville  January  26  on  a  charge 
of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  asphalt-concrete  deliveries  to 
the  Mayport  Naval  Base. 

Phillips  said  evidence  at  the  trial  showed 
conclusively  that  many  trucks  of  asphalt 
were  loaded  with  only  14  tons  whereas  the 
Government  was  charged  for  a  full  load  of 
le  tons. 

The  Kelly  committee  said  It  has  evidence 
that  the  firm  also  charged  the  State  for  as- 
phalt and  other  materials  not  used  on  high- 
way projects.  Including  the  big  Jacksonville 
Expressway. 

Phillips  said  the  State  started  Its  Investi- 
gation following  the  Federal  trial  and  found 


out  that  this  practice  of  short,  loading  was 
systematic,  deliberate  and  Intentional  on 
State  Jobs  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

It  Is  a  refiectlon  on  the  entire  county  and 
everyone  Involved. 

"I  think  the  entire  matter  should  be 
brought  out  in  the  open  and  cleared  up," 
Burke  said. 

His  request  stemmed  from  a  published  re- 
mark that  a  contractor  had  been  approached 
for  a  payoff,  which  he  refused  to  make. 


UNrrED    States    or    America    r.    John    Bas- 

TON    Hysler.    George    D.    Osboitene,    8r.. 

and    Virgil    Moore,    Defendants — In    the 

U.S.  District  Court  in  and  for  the  South- 

EiiN    DrsTEiCT    OP    FLORmA,    Jacksonville 

Division — No.  10.989-Cr-J 
(Transcript  of  sentencing  by  the  Honorable 

Albert  L.  Reeves.  Judge  of  the  above  court. 

on  Friday.  February  17,  1961) 

The  Clerk.  Case  10.989,  George  D.  Os- 
bourne and  Virgil  Moore.  Thomas  Larkin. 
counsel. 

The  Court.  Tes. 

Mr.   Larkin.  Good   morning.   Your   Honor. 

The  Court.  Yes,  Mr.  Larkin. 

Mr.  District  Attorney,  before  Mr.  Larkin 
speaks,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  about 
this  case? 

Mr  Briccs.  No,  Your  Honor.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  now,  sir. 

The  Court.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Larkin.  Your  Honor,  at  the  last  time 
we  were  here,  you  asked  for  additional  time 
so  that  you  would  have  a  chance  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  probation  reports. 

The  Court.  I  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  very 
much  that  I  can  add.  I  th4nk  you  will  find 
the  reports  as  to  each  of  these  men,  they 
have  lived  good  lives  with  the  exception  of 
this  particular  case  which  they  were  In- 
volved in. 

The  CotTRT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larkin.  And  they  are  local  people, 
have  lived  here.  I  think,  both  of  them  have 
lived  here  all  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Virgil  Moore. 
the  younger  of  the  two,  has  a  number  of  chil- 
dren of  young  age  and  a  wife  and  he  has  a 
good  family  background,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Osbourne  has  a  already  raised  one  son,  who 
is  now  out  on  his  own,  as  I  recall  It,  and  I 
urgently  ask  Your  Honor  for  the  mercy  of 
the  court. 

I  realize  there  are  some  considerations  the 
Court  has  had  to  make  In  this  case,  but 
certainly,  the  past  performance,  the  good 
performance  of  the  defendants  should 
stand  in  their  stead. 

Tlie  Court.  Now.  Mr.  District  Attorney, 
have  you  anything  to  say  now? 

Mr.  Brigcs.  No,  Your  Honor,  but  ether 
than  this.  If  probation  is  to  be  granted  in 
this  case,  the  Government  feels  that  a  terra 
of  the  probation  would  be,  or  should  be  that 
should  they  engage  In  this  same  type  of 
practice,  should  they  continue  In  the  em- 
ployment of  Duval  Engineering  with  respect 
either  to  the  Federal  Government,  State 
government,  or  any  local  government  or  any 
private  concern,  that  that  would  be  In  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  of  the  probation. 

Mr.  Labkin.  Your  Honor,  I  would  most 
certainly  urge  and  agree  w-lth  that.  These 
men  understand  the — what  they  have  un- 
dergone a  great  deal  going  through  this  case, 
and  they  uiiderstand  the  nature  of  the  crime 
with  which  they  have  been  charged,  and  I 
am  sure  that  both  of  them  will  agree  to  that 
condition  of  probation,  and  I  think  It's  a 
most  reasonable  request. 

The  CoLTKT.  Do  either  of  you  want  to  make 
any  statement  to  me  at  this  time?  You  have 
a  right  to  do  that. 

I  may  grant  probation.  I  am  not  making 
any  promises,  but  assuming  that  I  shall 
grant  probation  or  Impose  a  sentence,  you 
have  a  right  and  your  attorney  has  spoken 
for  you  and  he  has  done  a  good  Job.  You 
have  a  right  to  speak  too. 
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Mr.  MooRZ.  The  only  thing  I  ask  1a  that 
the  court  be  as  lenient  as  possible. 

Mr.  OsBOTTYKX.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
mercy  of  the  covirt. 

The  CotJKT.  Yes,  you  have  a  right  to  make 
that  request.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  proba- 
tion officer,  the  presentence  report  Is  adl 
favorable  to  both  of  you.  Both  of  you  have 
been  good  men.  At  the  same  time,  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law  Is  one  of  the  most  censur- 
able that  has  been  before  me.  Neither  of 
you  profited  from  It.  You  undertook  to  do 
something  for  your  employer  and  you  were 
not  paid  for  It.  Your  employer  greatly 
benefited  from  It.  The  Government  greatly 
lost. 

You  were  aiding  In  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  as  I  said,  It  was  done  out  of 
a  spirit  of  complete  devotion  to  your  em- 
ployer. I  don't  believe  that  any  man  em- 
ployed by  anybody  has  Justified  himself  by 
saying  "because  of  my  employment.  I  did 
things  I  ought  not  do  to  help  my  employer." 

Apparently,  you  were  working  for  a  great 
company  that  had  little  regard  for  its  obli- 
gation to  the  Government,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  both  of  you  and  because  of  your 
entire  devotion  to  the  company,  to  do  things 
that  you  had  no  right  to  do. 

I  completely  sympathize  with  the  verdict 
of  the  Jury  In  the  case.  That  Jury  couldn't 
have  done  anything  else  but  convict  both  of 
you  under  the  circumstances,  and  yet  I  am 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  neither  of 
you  profited  from  what  you  had  done.  The 
company  profited  very  greatly  from  it.  The 
company  ought  to  be  made  to  respond  to  the 
Government  heavily  for  Its  conduct. 

You  understand  that  a  corporation  can 
only  act  through  Its  officers  and  agents.  It 
has  no — a  corpKDratlon  Is  regarded  as  a  per- 
son and  an  entity,  but  it  can't  act  except 
through  people  who  act  for  It,  and  that 
was — I  caught  that  very  recently  in  an  anti- 
trust suit  against  General  Electric  and 
Westlnghouse  and  some  other  great  com- 
panies. 

You  understand,  I  notice  in  Philadelphia 
that  some  of  the  Individuals  who  were  of- 
ficers In  the  company  were  sent  to  Jail,  sent 
to  prison.  Whether  they  went  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. I  don't  recall  about  that,  but  they 
went  to  Jail. 

Mr.  Larkin  I  think  they  were  30  days, 
as  I  recall  the  article. 

The  Court.  You  kept  abreast  of  It;  I  didn't. 
I  just  note  that  they  went  to  Jail  for  a  brief 
period.    All  of  them  were  prominent  officials. 

In  this  case,  they  probably  were  acting  out 
of  complete  devotion  to  the  company  they 
worked  for.  You  acted  out  of  complete  de- 
votion to  the  company  you  worked  for,  but 
If  I  were  to  commit  you  to  prison,  I  think 
society  would  be  hurt  worse  by  taking  you 
away  from  your  families.  You  are  good 
fathers  and  good  husbands  and  your  behavior 
has  been  that  of  good  citizens  aside  from 
this  attitude. 

So,  Mr  District  Attorney,  and  unless  you 
have  objections,  as  much  as  I  feel  about  this 
case,  about  the  ugly  features  of  It,  I  am 
going  to  grant  them  probation 

Mr.   Briggs    No   objections,   Your  Honor. 

The  CotTRT.  For  3  years.  Probation  for  3 
years,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  that 
have  been  suggested  here  and  thoroughly 
apjiroved  by  your  counsel.  Everybody  ap- 
proves that.  You  are  not  asked  to  do  any- 
thing that  Mr  Briggs  Is  not  required  to  do; 
Mr  Larkin  must  observe  the  law.  That's  all 
that  you  are  required  to  do. 

Probation  for  3  years.  Mr.  District  Attor- 
ney, how  about  costs  in  his  case?  I,  again, 
it's 

Mr.    BiiiGGs.  Your   Honor,   I   would    like    to 
request    the   costs    in    the    case   be    imposed 
^        against  these  defendants. 

The  Court.  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  So  It 
win    be — I'm    not    making    this,    suspending 


the  sentence  without  cost  because  somebody 
ought  to  pay  the  costs.  The  Government 
has  been  to  a  grtsat  expense  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  only  lost  a  lot  of  money 
but  h£is  been  put  to  a  great  expense  In  this 
case.  So  any  conditions  that  you  feel 
ought— — • 

B*4r.  Briocs.  Just  the  ones  I  have  men- 
tioned. Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Very  well,  that  will  be  part  of 
the  conditions  of  probation.  So  that  will 
be  all  then. 

Mr.  Larkin.  Your  Honor,  Just  one  ques- 
tion. Originally,  there  were  three  defend- 
ants. I  was  Just  wondering  If  they  have 
to  bear  the  entire  cost  or  two-thirds  cost. 
Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  amount  we 
are  talking  about,  but 

The  Court.  Well,  now,  Mr  Briggs,  what  do 
you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Well.  I  have  never  been  con- 
fronted with  that.  Your  Honor,  but  I  think 
perhaps  Mr.  Larkin  has  a  p>olnt.  I 

The    Court.  Well.    I    think    he    has. 

Mr.  Briggs.  If  one  was  acquitted,  then  I 
think    perhaps    two-thirds    of    the    cost. 

The  Court.  I  think  he  has  a  point  there 
and  it  would  be  all  right  for  them  to  pay 
their  part  of  the  costs  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Larkin.  Thank  you,  Your  Honor,  we 
appreciate  the  court's  leniency.  We  know 
that  it  was  a  decision  that  was  probably 
hard  to  make. 

The  Court.  I  think  society  Is  best  served 
with  these  men  who  are  good  men  outside  of 
this  trouble,  and  I  think  society  would  be 
best  served  by  probation. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  know  they  both  thank  you. 

Mr.  Moore.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr   OsBOURNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Now  then,  M'r.  Probation  Offi- 
cer, I've  got  your  reports  here  and  I  take  It 
you  would  like  to  have  them.  Yes,  here  they 
are. 

(Other  cases  were  brought  up  for  sen- 
tencing, which  are  not  transcribed  herein.) 

Mr.  Dyson  (probation  officer).  Your  Hon- 
or, in  case  10,989.  your  sentence  of  VlrgU 
Moore  and  George  Osbourne,  I  understand 
you  suspended  the  imposition  of  sentence 
and 

The  Court.  That  is  rlgtft. 

Mr.  Dyson.  Placed  them  on  probation  for 
3  years? 

The  Court.  Three  years;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr  Dyson.  Did  you  Intend  for  them  to 
report  and  be  under  supervision  3  years? 

The  CotTRT.  Exactly;  they  are  to  report  and 
be  under  supervision. 

Mr.  Dyson.  That  wasn't  clear  to  the  de- 
fendants nor  the  counsel,  and  so  I  thought 
I  better  clarify  it  in  open  court. 

The  CotTRT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dyson.  As  to  each  defendant? 

The  CotTRT.  As  to  each  defendant. 

Mr.  Briggs.  May  It  please  the  Court,  there 
is  one  other  question.  There  was  no  time 
limit  placed  on  the  payment  of  the  costs. 
Do  you  think  that  thould  be? 

The  Court.  Well,  I  think  there  should  be. 
Otherwise,  we  are  confronted  here  with  the 
question  of  costs  and  whether  we  have  them 
pay  to  the  probation  officer — they  have  large 
families — we  don't  want  to  put  a  hardship 
on  them  while  they  are  on  probation,  but 
I'll  say  this:  That  you  can  Investigate;  and 
If  they  are  able  to  pay.  I  want  them  to  pay 
as  much  as  they  can  of  the  costs. 

Mr.  Dyson.  Would  you  want  the  entire 
cost  to  be  paid  within  the  first  year  or 
6  months? 

The  Court.  I  think  It  ought  to  be  paid 
within  the  first  6  months. 

Mr.  Dyson.  Within  the  first  6  months? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dyson.  We  will  make  that  a  special 
condition  of  probation. 

The  Court.  That  Is  right,  that  the  costs 
be   paid.     That's    right,    the   costs   are    here 


and  they  would  be  liable  for  a  capias  for 
the  costs,  so  I'll  Just  Incorporate  It  as  a  con- 
dition for  probation. 

Mr.  Dyson.  And  specify  the   date. 

The  CotTRT.  Within  6  months,  and  that 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  that  Is,  their  pro- 
portion of  the  costs. 

The  Clerk.  And  If  it  Is  not  paid  by  then, 
It  will  be  a  violation  of  the  probation? 

The  CotTRT  It  will  be,  and  It  will  be  sub- 
ject •    •    • 

The  Clerk.  Because  there  Is  no  prison 
sentence. 

The  Court.  No,  that  Is  right.  Nojir  then/ 
that  Is  all.  Is  It.  this  morning? 

Mr.  Dyson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Then  do  we  have  anything 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  believe  not.  Judge. 

The  CotTRT.  Very  well. 

The  Clerk    Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Court.  Less  something  would  come 
up.  111  Just  let  the  court  stand  In  recess 
and  your  records  will  show  that.  Let  the 
court  stand  recessed. 

The  Marshal.  Until  Monday  morning? 

The  Court.  No,  sir.  Just  let  it  stand  re- 
cessed because  we  might  have  to  come  back 
on  this  afternoon  or  something  might  hap- 
pen tomorrow  that  we  would  have  to  come 
in  for,  BO  I  don't  want  to  close  the  court  for 
that  reason  so  Just  let  the  court  stand  re- 
cessed. 

And  thereupon  the  court  was  recessed  un- 
til further  notice. 


United  States  of  America  -v.  John  Bas- 
TON  Htsler.  George  D  OseotTRNE.  Sr  .  and 
Virgil  Moork,  I>ErENDANTS — In  the  UB 
District  Coitrt  in  and  tor  the  Southern 
District  of  PYorida,  Jacksonvillx  Drvi- 
sioN— No.  10,989-Cr-J 

(Ruling  of  the  Honorable  Albert  L    Reeves. 
Judge  of  the  above  court,  on  motion  for 
new  trial  on  Friday.  February  3,  1961) 
The  Court.  I  think  that  too  often  when  a 
case  like  this  is  tried,  to  use  language  com- 
mon  to  our   parlance   and    language    that  I 
don't   care  for  and   that   is  that  we  fall   to 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

Now,  In  this  case,  the  facts  are  that  the 
Government  was  shamefully  defrauded  and 
everybody  knew  that.  For  Instance,  the — 
according  to  the  undisputed  testimony,  the 
treastirer  of  the  company  came  In  immedi- 
ately afterwards  by  his  letter  of  October  20, 
I  believe  it  was,  or  April  20,  confessed  that 
they  had  defrauded  the  Government  to  the 
extent  of  451  tons  of  concrete.  They,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  testimony.  It  amounted 
to  about  560  tons,  so  the  Government  was 
defrauded  to  the  extent  of  about  560  tons, 
which  meant  some  35  loads,  full  loads,  and 
everybody  understood   that. 

Now,  according  to  these  witnesses,  and  the 
Jiu-y  got  that  impression.  The  case  was  tried 
technically.  It  was  obvious  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  case  was  tried  that  these  people 
were  guilty,  that  they  had  all  participated. 
The  matter  couldn't  be  otherwise  but  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  being  carefully  defrauded  In  that 
case,  I  mean  under  that  contract. 

Now,  I  have  before  me,  the  district  at- 
torney provided,  some  statements  and  of 
course  that  was  obvious  to  me  and  obvious 
to  the  Jury.  Now.  for  Instance,  Luther  Young 
testified.  He,  In  his  testimony  said  that 
Moore  told  him  the  reason  for  the  shortages 
was  that  there  were  too  many  trucks  lined 
up,  said  during  the  Job — during  the  Job  that 
Hysler  told  him  he  would  fire  him  if  he 
caught  him  loading  14  tons  In  the  truck. 
Now,  he  furnished  a  statement  and  the 
district  attorney  has  given  me  the  gist  of 
that  statement.  He  stated  that  when  he 
shorted  the  batch,  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to 
do  so  and  he  made  no  mention  of  the  trucks 
being  backed  up  or  of  Hysler 's  remarks. 
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This  witness  was,  as  you  say,  Tery  hostile. 
At  least  I  didn't  admit — I  would  have  done 
so  If  It  had  been  oCTered  but  it  wasn't  offered. 
Now,  William  Ihomas  Watklns  said  that — 
first  on  his  testimony,  hi;  first  stated  that  as 
far  as  he  knew,  each  vjruck  contained  16 
tons,  but  later  stated  sorie  had  14  tons.  He 
denied  Osbourne  Instructed  him  to  load 
short.  He  denied  6how;ng  the  reason  for 
loading  seven  batches.  Now,  in  his  state- 
ment, he  stated  that  0?bourne  instructed 
him  orally.  That  was— It  crept  out.  The 
Jiu-y  was  Justified  from  all  the  circum- 
stances— Mr.  Osbourne  was  there  every  day, 
that  is,  not  every  day  but  he  came  over  there 
and  he  was  the  overseer  of  that  plant,  the 
Bowden  plant;  he  stated  Osbourne  Instructed 
him  orally  or  by  hand  signals  to  load  14  tons 
and  that  he  knew  he  wa«  being  used  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  and  that  If  he  did  not 
follow  instructions  to  carry  short  loads,  he 
would  be  transferred  to  a  Job  paying  less 
money  or  laid  off  permanently. 

Now,  all  the  way  these  witnesses  were  un- 
der a  handicap  because  the  company  was 
back  of  them  threatening  their  Jobs.  That 
inference  was  strong  not  only  for  the  court 
but  for  the  Jury  and  as  I  have  said,  they 
could  not  defraud  the  Government  of  over 
600  truckloads  without  It  being  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  that  was  obvious  to 
the  Jury  and  it  was  obvious  to  me,  that  all 
the  way  through  throughout  the  trial,  it  was 
obvious  that  it  was  a  struggle  to  keep  the 
Jury  from  having  the  facts  where  the  Gov- 
ernment, where  the  Duv;il  Engineering  Co. 
had  come  In  and  confesse-i  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  defrauded  and  made  restitu- 
tion of  some  four  or  five  thousand  dollars 
and  as  I  said,  a  Judge  would  be  foolish  not 
to  take  an  overall  view  of  the  entire  trans- 
action, so  that  It  was  obvious  to  me  and 
obvious  to  the  Jury  that  Osbourne  and 
Moore  were  down  there  and  it  was  their 
function  to  produce  these  loads  and  send 
them  out  and  to  cheat  the  Government. 

Now.  the  facts  are — Martin  w.is  not  a 
witness  In  the  case.  They  tell  me  he  is  a 
very  excellent  man.  He  was  sent  out  oy 
the  Duval  Engineering  Co.  to  make  an 
Investigation  and  he  came  back  and  Immedi- 
ately there  was  restitution  for  451  tons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony.  It  was  not  enough. 
Now.  going  back  to  WlLiam  Thomas  Wat- 
klns. No.  I  believe  I  stated  that.  John  W. 
Alford  stated  he  did  not  object  to  loading 
short.  Now,  In  his  statement  to  the  Govern- 
ment, so  they  tell  me.  he  stated  he  did  not 
object  to  loading  short  and  was  told  by 
Moore  that  the  Instruct. ons  were  to  load 
short. 

Clarence  Edward  Lucas  denied  having  a 
discussion  with  others  that  Duval  was  short- 
ing the  Navy  and  then  In  his  statement 
realized  after  discussing  the  matter  that 
Duval  was  shorting  the  Navy  asphalt. 

F.  J.  Watklns  stated  he  did  not  get  curious 
about  the  short  loads  nor  did  he  know  the 
reason  for  them;  at  first,  denied  he  was  ever 
Interviewed  by  anyone  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. He  denied  knowing  the  approximate 
number  of  short  loads  he  delivered  on  the 
Job.  Then  he  stated  In  his  statement,  said 
he  hauled  short  loads,  short  about  40 
percent  of  the  time  and  he  knew  the  Gov- 
ernment was  being  shorted  on  the  loads 
going  to  Mayport. 

Now.  gentlemen,  this  is  a  case  which  re- 
flects the,  one  of  the  prime  problems  of 
America  today  that  where  the  Government 
Is  involved,  cheat  the  Government  If  you 
can. 

Now,  Lynwood  William  Shaw  In  his  tes- 
timony stated  he  believed  the  reason  for 
short  loading  was  because  trucks  were  backed 
up  and  Moore  was  probably  trying  to  make 
an  Impression.  He  denied  he  told  Moore  that 
he  was  taken  off  the  Job  because  he  would  not 
load  short.  He  denied  he  reported  shortings 
to   Hudgens,  stating  Moore   told   him,   "I've 


got  to  get  the  trucks  out.  AH  the  trucks  are 
backed  up  here.  I've  got  so  many  trucks,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  them."  Now, 
in  his  statement,  he  said,  he  stated  short 
loading  was  common  practice.  That  Is  ob- 
vious from  all  the  testimony,  that  it  was 
not  only  common  practice  but  It  was  the 
design  in  effect  and  couldn't  be  otherwise, 
where  the  Duval  Engineering  came  In  and 
confessed  that  It  had  defrauded  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  451  tons  and  made 
restitution  for  over  $4,000.  He  stated  short 
loading  was  common  practice  and  Moore 
told  him.  Then  now  notice  what  he  In  his 
statement,  Moore  said.  "This  is  a  Navy 
contract.  Give  me  a  batch,  a  load."  He 
stated  he  was  pulled  off  a  Job  because  he 
refused  to  load  short  and  reported  this  to 
Hudgens  and  told  Hudgens  someone  was 
going  to  get  in  trouble  over  Eteallng  batches 
from  the  Government  and  further  that  Duval 
always  hauled  short  on  any  Job  unless  an 
Inspector  checked  every  load.  Now.  some 
officer  of  the  Duval  Engineering  criticized 
the  Government  because  they  dldnt  have 
an  Inspector  down  there.  Now.  the  facta 
were  he  criticized  the  Government  because 
the  Government  trusted  him  and  trusted  his 
company  to  check  up  the  loads  and  see  that 
the  Government  was  not  defrauded. 

Now,  Roy  Durrance,  he  Is  the  man  that 
they  followed,  you  know,  and  weighed  his 
truck  and  found  him  short.  In  his  testi- 
mony, he  stated  he  could  not  remember  if 
Moore  ever  told  him  to  load  short.  He  did 
not  remember  the  conversation  with  Hysler 
when  Hysler  became  upset  because  witnesses 
furnished  Information  to  the  FBI.  In  his 
statement,  clearly  states  that  he  loaded  short 
on  specific  orders  of  Moore  and  that  the 
reason  he  did  not  sign  the  statement  he 
gave  the  agents  was  for  fear  of  losing  his 
Job.  that  on  April  4.  1959,  Hysler  Jumped  on 
him  and  kept  on  him  all  day  for  furnishing 
Information  to  the  FBI. 

Now,  William  Pate,  there  was  a  lot  of  con- 
troversy about  him.     I  remember  his  testi- 
mony.    At    first,    he    denied   Osbourne    ever 
Instructed  him  to  load  short  other  than  at 
Cape  Canaveral  In  1954.     However,  when  he 
was   brought   back   to   the   stand,    he   stated 
Osbourne  instructed  him  about  3  years  ago 
to    load    short.      In   his   statement,   he    said 
Osbourne  and  Moore  on  at  least  half  a  dozen 
occasions  from  1954  to  the  Mayport  contract 
continued    their    efforts    to    have    him    load 
short  on  various  contracts.    When  he  refused 
on  the   Mayport  contract,  he   told   Hudgens 
that  Osbourne  took  him  off  the  Job  because 
he  refused  to  load  short  and  he  complained 
to  Osbourne  and  Hysler  that  he  was  taken 
off  the  Job  because  he  would  not  load  short. 
Now,    coming  down    to,    and    you    under- 
stand  that   this  testimony   after  conviction 
in  the   case  and  when   the  prestimptlon  of 
Innocence  has   all  disappeared   because   the 
Jury  has  said  they  are  guilty,  then  as  was 
held  by — Mr.  Chief  Justice  Black  wrote  the 
opinion   In  a  New  York   case   where  a   Jtiry 
had  made  a  very  strong  recommendation  to 
the    Judge    that    he    exercise    extreme    leni- 
ency   in    the    case    of    the    defendant.     The 
defendant    was    sentenced    to    die.     I    sup- 
pose It  was  a  murder  case.     I  don't  remem- 
ber.    It  went  to  the  court  of  appeals,  who 
affirmed  the  Judge.     Then,  of  course.  It  was 
an   apt  case  for  certiorari  In   the   Supreme 
Court.     It   went  to   the   Supreme   Court   of 
the    United    States    and    Mr.    Justice    Black 
wrote  the  opinion  and  said  that  during  the 
trial  of  the  case,  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Judge 
to   keep   out   any   evidence  of  other   crimes 
but  after  conviction.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Judge    to    get    all    the    Information    he    can 
about  the  defendants'  cases  before  he  sen- 
tences so   that  it  would  be  proper   for  me 
to  find  out  all  about  these  men  and  I  have 
done  that  through  the  probation  office  here 
and  also  through  the  district  attorney,  who 
brought  me  this  Information,  the  testimony 


and  this  same  matter  is  Incorporated  In  the 
probation  reports. 

John  M  Moye,  and  you  remember  we  had 
a  lot  of  trouble  about  him.  said  he  was  or- 
dered to  load  short  by  Moore  and  Robinson. 
He  later  came  back  to  the  stand  and  testi- 
fied that  Osbourne  had  ordered  him  to  load 
short  on  prior  Jobs.  Now.  in  his  statement 
furnished  to  the  FBI  he  Ftated  he  loaded 
short  on  the  Mayport  contract  on  specific 
Instructions  of  Osbourne.  Moore,  and  Robin- 
son, using  such  phrases  as  "Let's  make  this 
one  short;  seven  Is  a  good  load;  let's  get 
one,"  and  he  knew  If  he  did  not  load  short, 
he  would  be  fired. 

And  Randolph  Fountain,  and  you  remem- 
ber him.  denied  that  Osbourne  Instructed 
him  to  load  short  on  the  M'^yport  contract. 
That  Is  In  his  testimony.  In  his  statement  to 
the  Go\'«rnment,  to  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  stated  that  Osbourne  Instructed  him 
several  times  during  the  Mayport  Job  to 
load  short  and  he  estimated  50  percent  of 
the  loads  he  hauled  were  short  and  the  prac- 
tice of  short  loading  had  been  occurring  on 
otiier  Jobs  for  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  This  witness  wai  declared 
hostile. 

Now.  I  am  Just — a  plea  of  this  matter,  the 
district  attorney  sent  that  down  to  my  cham- 
bers but  as  I  said  to  you,  I  have  In  mind 
the  overall  picture,  this  Mayport  contract 
where  the  Government  admittedly  was  de- 
frauded, extravagantly  and  openly,  for  451 
tons  of  concrete,  that  restitution  was  made 
and  a  check  for  $4,000  was  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  it  was  after  the  bill  had 
been  paid,  the  counsel  tells  me  that  it  wasn't, 
that  the  bill  had  not  been  paid  and  there 
was  a  modification,  but  the  testimony  Justi- 
fied the  conclusion  In  other  words  that  they 
claimed  and  got  settlement  for,  I  think  It 
was  11,224  tons,  whereas  they  only  hauled 
about  10,000.  They  hauled  560  tons  less 
than  that,  so  that  the  Government  was  de- 
frauded to  the  extent  of  560  tons  and  reim- 
bursed for  451  tons.  Now,  apparently  the 
company  knew  all  about  that  and  then 
when  the  case  was  tried,  the  responsible 
officer  of  the  company  testified  that  he 
thought  these  men  were  all  innocent,  he  said 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jury  when  he  himself 
had  written  a  letter,  I  think,  where  the 
Duval  Engineering  Co.  had  confessed  that 
It  had  defrauded  the  Government  for  451 
tons. 

Now.  gentlemen,  the  overall  picture  of  this 
case  and  the  Jury  had  from  all  the  circum- 
stances, had  a  great  deal  of  proof  to  Justify 
It  In  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  these 
two  defendants  and  the  testimony,  I  thought 
was  short  so  far  as  Hysler  was  concerned,  yet 
as  I  said,  I  think  that  everybody  knew  that 
the  Government  was  being  defrauded. 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  I  have  before  me 
the  reports  of  the  probation  officers  but  I 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  digest  them. 
I  have  examined  them  enough  to  know  that 
both  Osbourne  and  Moore  did  not  profit 
themselves  from  it.  They  did  not  profit. 
They  are  apparently  very  good  men.  They 
have  good  records  aside  from  this  event  and 
I  am  not  ready,  to  defer  the  district  at- 
torney, but  I  would  like  to  defer  sentence 
again  until  I  have  time  to  study  these  pro- 
bation reports. 

Now,  then,  I'll  say  to  counsel,  how,  what 
time — I  want  to  do  it  at  a  thne  convenient 
to  counsel.  Both  these  men  as  far  as  their 
personal  lives  are  concerned  are  worthy  of 
probation.  Yet  you  have  a  horrible  example 
here  of  most  serious  defrauding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  a  contract  where  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  been  defrauded  and  I 
think  it  Is  my  duty  to  give  consideration 
the  effect  of  sentence  and  I  understand  tliat 
Moore  h,<is  six  children  and  that  he  has  been 
very  faithful  to  them. 

Mr.  Larkin.  That  Is  correct.  Your  Honor, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  Mr.  Osbourne  has 
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a  similarly  good  character  and  served  hon- 
orably with  the  Oovernment  for  5  years 
and  got  an  honorable  discharge. 

The  CotniT.  I  think  you  are  right  about 
that,  that  he  haa  a  very  good  record  aalde 
from  this  event  but  I  don't  want  to  impose 
sentence  now 

Now.  Mr.  District  Attorney,  what  do  you 
say,  and  I  want  to  consult  Mr.  Larttin  too 
alx>ut  his  convenience.  I'll  make  It  con- 
venient sometime  when  I  have  had  time 
to  study  and  digest  these  very — I  think  the 
reports  are  very  able,  very  sincere  and 
e-.irnest  probation  officers. 

Mr.  M.\DSEN.  We  will  be  available  any 
time  the  court  sets  a  time  for  the  sentence. 
We  will  adjust  our  calendar. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  am  at  the  court's  disposal 
on  this.  I  want  the  court  to  have  as  much 
time  as  he  feels  necessary  to  get  Into  them 
la  detail.  I  let  Mr.  Lewis  argue  the  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  because  I  felt,  I  wanted 
to  explain  to  the  court  we  are  now  at  the 
stage  where  the  trial  is  over  and  I  know 
what  the  court's  feeling  Is  with  regard  to 
the  trial,  which  has  been  ably  stated  here 
by  the  court  and  this  Is  the  time  we  must 
now  weigh  this  consideration  of  these  two 
Individuals  as  opposed  to  this  big  corpora- 
tion. 

The  CoTTRT.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Larkin.  And  I  felt  like  I  was  defend- 
ing, the  way  It  was  in  the  trial,  I  really 
started  out  with  Virgil  Moore  who  was  Just 
one  step  above  the  truckdrivers  when  I 
started  out  with  him  and  wound  up  in  effect 
under  the  Government's  theory  and  Your 
Honor's  feeling  of  It,  defending  Duval  Cor- 
poration. Well,  my  duty  U  to  Mr.  Virgil 
Moore. 

The  CotTRT.  Of  course. 

Mr.  L^RKiN.  And  I  want  the  court  to  have 
the  benefit  of  thinking  about  the  good  years 
of  his  life  as  opp)osed  to  what  we  have  to 
consider    here    today    on    the    sentence. 

The  Court.  Apparently  he  Is  a  good  man 
and  a  good  father  and  a  very  faithful  serv- 
ant, but  of  coxirse,  everybody  knew  about 
this. 

Mr.  L.\RKiN.  I  hope  the  court  will  take  into 
consideration  in  weighing  this,  that  the  mat- 
ter has  been  more  or  less  to  some  extent 
litigated  in  the  papers  and  certainly  has 
brought  a  great  deal  of  public  chagrin 
against  the  company  as  a  result  of  this  be- 
ing brought  out  and  I  am  sure  Your  Honor's 
remark?  will  probab!y.  since  there  are  two 
reporters  here,  will  be  brought  out  today. 
I  Just  hope  that  Your  Honor  won't  feel  that 
it's  necessary  to  indirectly  chastise  the 
corporation  by  taking  it  out  on  the  two 
clients  that  I  have. 

The  CotTRT    No.  sir 

Mr.  Larkin  I  hope  that  you  will  consider 
they  have  led  good  lives,  Your  Honor,  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  a 
later  time  after  you  have  read  the  reports. 

The  CotntT.  Now,  let's  look  at  the  calendar 
and  see  when  we  can  take  care  of  this  case. 
They  are  here  for  sentence  and  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial  is  overruled.  I'll  make  that 
order  now 

This  is  the  3d  of  February? 

The  Clerk    That's  right. 

The  Court  I'll  have  some  cases  on  the 
17tb  Will  that  be  agreeable  to  everybody 
if  I  set  the  sentencing  for  the  17th? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Friday,  the  17th.  will  be  agree- 
able with  me. 

The  Court    Is  it  agreeable  to  you? 

Mr  Madskn.  Yes,  sir;  that's  fine.  We  will 
conform    our    calendar    to   yours. 

The  Court  The  17th  of  February  Is  set. 
Sentence  is  further  deferred  to  February  17. 
That  Is,  as  to  the  defendant  Osbourne  and 
the  defendant  Moore 

Have  you  got  that,  Mr.  Clerk? 

The  Clerk.  Yes.  sir 

Mr.  Bullock.  Did  you  place  a  time  for 
that  sentencing  In  the  morning  or  after- 
noon? 

The  Court.   10  o'clock. 


(Thereupon  the  court  proceeded  to  other 
matters.) 

Mr.  EDMONr)SON  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDM0ND30N.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
here  at  this  poin";  some  information  that 
will  be  useful  to  Members  of  the  House 
and  also  our  committee.  I  think  he 
should  be  commended  for  that.  I  am 
still  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  conclu- 
sion left  in  the  Record  by  the  gentle- 
man that  the  sttiEf  of  the  committee  has 
been  delinquent  in  the  performance  of 
its  duty  in  view  of  my  own  understand- 
ing from  the  staff  that  they  have  at- 
tempted to  divide  the  inquiries  being 
taken  by  this  committee  into  subject 
matters  and  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashiQn  upon  the  different  subjects 
which  are  being  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee at  particular  hearings  being  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting,  is  he,  that  if  Mr.  Brest,  sec- 
retary of  this  firm,  is  before  our  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  right-of-way 
improvements  that  our  committee 
should  not  interrogate  him  concerning 
other  subject  matters  that  the  commit- 
tee has  gone  into  in  Florida  just  a  few 
weeks  before,  including,  "Are  you  paying 
off  State  ofiBcials?"  and  it  turns  out  he 
was.  "Are  you  doing  the  same  thing  on 
the  Federal  highway  program  as  you 
did  on  the  Mayport  job?  Are  the  peo- 
ple in  your  firm  found  guilty  still  em- 
ployed there?" 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  complete  my  thought  on  that, 
I  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  his  peroration 
on  the  subject.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
this:  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
committee  to  check  out  pretty  carefully 
and  to  investigate  pretty  thoroughly  the 
materials  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee — I  am 
talking  about  the  staff — before  they 
make  it  the  subject  matter  of  a  gen- 
eral interrogation  in  the  committee 
room.  My  own  idea  about  the  staff 
justification  for  what  was  done  in  this 
case  may  not  prove  to  be  accurate,  but 
if  I  were  right  now  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  why  the  staff  did  not  bring  this 
before  the  committee,  it  would  be  the 
fact  that  the  staff  had  not  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  check  out  carefully  on 
the  ground  the  very  information  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  made  very  elo- 
quent and  timely  reference  in  his  re- 
marks before  the  House  today.  That 
would  be  my  idea  of  why  the  staff  did 
not  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
under  the  circumstances  and  with  the 
knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  staff.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  excuse  for  the 
staff  not  having  advised  us  as  to  this 
other  information,  a  lot  of  which  related 
to  the  same  subject  matter  we  wert 
there  to  investigate.  Did  you  pay  off 
any  State  employee?  That  question 
should  have  been  asked  as  a  matter  of 
the  investigation  itself.  It  was  not  my 
purpose   to  be   critical   of   the  staff  in 


bringing  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  think  the  staff  was  wrong 
in  not  doing  it.  But  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  bring  the  facts  out  along  with 
the  others  to  give  the  chronological 
order.  I  think  it  is  Important  that  the 
gentleman  and  I,  as  members  of  the 
committee,  make  it  clear  and  the 
record  clear  that  we  did  not  have  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  had  we  knowledge  of  It, 
I,  at  least,  would  have  insisted  that  it 
be  brought  out  and  that  the  taxpayers' 
interest  be  protected. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  that  has 
been  made  clear  on  the  record. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND   ANTI-BACK-DOOR   SPEND- 
ING RESOLUTION  BOTTLED  UP  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    NELSEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
appointed but  not  surprised  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  this  morning 
voted  8  to  7  against  reporting  my 
watered  down  anti-back-door  spending 
resolution.  House  Resolution  233.  This 
resolution  by  a  declaration  of  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
have  clarified  the  committee  jurisdiction 
over  appropriations  and  declared  further 
that  funding  of  legislative  programs  in 
authorization  bills  tends  to  perpetuate 
programs  that  might  not  otherwise  stand 
the  test  of  continued  annual  congres- 
sional scrutiny  in  light  of  changing  con- 
ditions, revenue,  forecasts,  and  relative 
priorities  of  all  essential  demands  on  the 
Treasury. 

In  itself,  the  resolution  probably  was 
not  strong  enough  to  do  much  good.  As 
I  explained  to  the  committee,  it  was  a 
compromise  measure  which  I  tried  to 
have  reported  only  after  failure  of  my 
previous  effort  to  obtain  an  actual  change 
in  House  rules. 

This  business  of  enacting  legislation 
which  bypasses  the  procedure  of  amiual 
congressional  review  and  avoids  an  over- 
all evaluation  in  light  of  conditions  as 
they  change  from  year  to  year  is  getting 
its  roots  deep  in  the  soil.  Everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  control  is  a  good 
thing  and  I  am  satisfied  a  majority  of 
the  House  favors  an  amplification  of  the 
rules  to  provide  that  expenditures  be 
carefully  weighed  in  line  with  revenue. 
But  so  far  I  can  report  no  progress. 

One  of  these  days — and  soon  I  ex- 
pect— Members  will  get  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves.  For  example,  if  the 
House-Senate  conference  report  on  the 
distressed  areas  bill  comes  back  with 
the  Senate  back-door  provision,  there  will 
be  an  interesting  test  of  sentiment. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
reject  any  conference  report  with  debt 
transaction  financing  if  the  House  con- 
ferees give  in  to  the  Senate.  On  such 
a  vote,  there  would  be  no  apprehension 
or  fear  about  such  action  disrupting  an 
existing  program.  Here  is  where  the  sole 
is.sue  would  be  abdication  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  its  responsibility  to  re- 
quire an  executive  agency  to  justify  what 
it  does — both  before  and  after. 

Let  those  of  us  who  support  the  normal 
appropriation  process  stand  together  at 
the  right  moment 


CARIBBEAN  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  that  would 
authorize  the  President  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  our  Government  the  agreement 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean 
Organization  signed  by  France,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  last  June.  When  this 
agreement  has  been  accepted  by  all  four 
signatory  governments,  the  existing 
Caribbean  Commission  will  be  termi- 
nated and  replaced  by  the  Caribbean 
Organization.  To  date  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  accepted  the 
agreement:  it  is  now  before  the  Nether- 
lands Parliament  for  action. 

Briefly,  the  existing  Commission  and 
the  proposed  Organization  deal  with 
areas  in  the  Caribbean  that  have  not 
achieved  full  independence  but  all  of 
which  have  a  large  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment. None  of  them  qualifies  for 
membership  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  is  limited  to  fully 
independent  and  sovereign  governments. 

Although  the  United  States  has  always 
had  an  interest  in  the  Caribbean  it  had 
no  possessions  in  that  area  until  it  ac- 
quired Puerto  Rico  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain  and.  in  1917.  purchased  from 
Denmark  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  events 
of  World  War  II  brought  home  to  us  very 
forcibly  the  importance  not  only  of  our 
own  dependencies  but  those  of  our  allies 
in  the  Caribbean.  First,  and  of  most 
immediate  concern,  was  their  strategic 
location.  It  will  be  recalled  that  we 
secured  very  important  base  rights  in 
British  dependencies  by  the  exchange  of 
overage  destroyers  with  the  British. 
Second  was  the  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  farflung  islands.  To  cope 
with  the  human  problem  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  established  the 
Arfelo-American  Caribbean  Commission 
in  1942  to  deal  with  the  pressing  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  brought  about 
by  the  drastic  curtailment  of  shipping 
that  denied  the  residents  basic  imports 
and  made  almost  impossible  their  usual 
exports.  When  the  war  was  over  the 
French  and  the  Netherlands,  each  of 
whom  had  territorial  possessions  in  the 


Caribbean,  joined  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  international  body,  the  Caribbean 
Commission,  to  deal  on  a  regional  basis 
with  problems  common  to  all  the  islands. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  has  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  12  years. 
It  has  accomplished  many  important 
tasks  in  agriculture,  housing,  public 
health,  education,  and  tourism.  It  has 
relied  increasingly  on  the  participation 
of  the  residents  themselves  for  develop- 
ing and  can-ying  out  its  research  and 
operations.  It  has  drawn  upon  the  ex- 
pertise of  international  organizations, 
such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, to  provide  technical  guidance. 

Not  only  have  there  been  significant 
material  improvements  in  the  welfare 
of  the  residents  of  these  islands:  there 
is  also  a  readiness  on  their  part  to  as- 
sume larger  responsibilities  in  the  use 
of  their  own  resources  and  political  in- 
stitutions to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission.  In  the  lifespan 
of  the  Commission  each  of  the  four 
governments  that  signed  the  postwar 
agreement  has  granted  large  measures 
of  self-government  to  the  countries  in 
the  Caribbean.  In  our  own  case  Puerto 
Rico  has  achieved  Commonwealth  status 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  has  a  new  organic 
law. 

The  prop>csed  Caribbean  Organization 
gives  recognition  to  these  political  ad- 
vances by  making  the  so-called  depend- 
ent areas  members  of  the  Organization 
in  place  of  the  metropolitan  govern- 
ments. For  constitutional  reasons 
France  will  be  a  member  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  French  Guiana.  Guadeloupe, 
and  Martinique.  The  United  States  will 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Caribbean  Or- 
ganization; Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  will  be.  The  present  annual 
contribution  of  the  United  States  of 
about  $140,000  will  end.  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  agreed  to 
make  contributions  toward  the  annual 
budget  that  will  be  determined  by  the 
members  of  the  Caribbean  Organization. 

The  annex  accompanying  the  1960 
agreement  contains  the  statute  of  the 
Caribbean  Organization.  It  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  agreement  and  deals 
with  the  comp)osition.  functions,  and 
financing  of  the  Organization.  The  lat- 
ter would  be  an  advisory  and  consulta- 
tive body  with  functions  and  purposes 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  Caribbean 
Commission. 

The  resolution  that  I  have  introduced 
was  proposed  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. It  has  the  support  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  The  Subcommittee 
on  InteiTiational  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  which  I  am  chaiiman  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  resolution  this 
Thursday  morning.  I  have  invited  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  his  colleagues  to 
give  us  their  views.  I  have  also  invited 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  attend.  Any  other  Members  who 
may  wish  to  express  themselves  will  be 
welcomed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Caribbean  Organization  whose  members 
would  be  the  countries  in  the  area  is  in 


accord  with  the  philosophy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  enlarge  the  responsibilities  of 
hitherto  deE>endent  peoples  by  giving 
them  an  active  role  in  directing  their 
own  affairs. 


CIVIL  WAR  ROUND  TABLE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  Tuck]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
night.  April  18,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  gold-medal  dinner  given 
annually  by  the  Civil  War  Round  Table 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  The  dinner  was 
well  attended  and  the  program  was  quite 
interesting  indeed.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Samuel  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  was  the 
gold-medal  dinner  speaker,  and  he  de- 
livered a  very  able  address  dealing  with 
the  religious  phase  of  the  life  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  which  I  am  sure  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  this  p>eriod  of  our  history.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record  so  as  to  include  this  excellent 
presentation  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ervin. 
The  Religious  Faith  or  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Address  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ehvin.  Jr.,  to  the 

Civil  War  Round  Table  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  at  Washington,  on  April  18, 1961) 

I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  the  religious 
faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  never  a 
member  of  any  church. 

The  literature  which  has  grown  up  around 
Lincoln  numbers  thousands  of  volumes. 
Anyone  who  delves  In  this  literature  to  any 
substantial  extent  Is  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
conflict  In  the  testimony  concerning  his  at- 
titude toward  religion. 

William  H.  Hemdon.  his  law  partner  of 
many  years,  asserts  that  Lincoln  "was  an 
infidel,  sometimes  bordering  on  atheism." 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  declares  that  he  was  an 
agnostic.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  who  visited 
Illinois  soon  after  the  assassination  to  col- 
lect material  for  his  biography  of  Lincoln, 
Informs  us  that  residents  of  Springfield  ex- 
pressed these  contradictory  opinions  In  re- 
spect to  Lincoln:  "That  he  was  very 
religious,  but  that  he  was  not  a  Christian; 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  but  did  not  know 
It";  and  "that  he  was  so  far  from  being  a 
religious  man  or  a  Christian  that  'the  less 
said  upon  the  subject  the  better.' "  John 
Hay  and  John  G.  Nlcolay,  secretaries  to  Lin- 
coln during  his  occui>ancy  of  the  White 
House,  assure  us  that  "he  was  a  man  of 
profound  and  Intense  religious  feeling." 
Moreover,  a  number  of  rigidly  orthodox 
Christians  recount  various  Improbable 
stories  about  Lincoln  to  Indicate  that  he 
embraced  their  orthodoxy  In  all  Its  details. 

Many  persons  of  a  philosophic  turn  main- 
tain that  every  individual  Is  the  Inevitable 
product  of  his  heredity  and  environment. 

Lincoln  was  cautious  to  a  fault.  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  suffered  at  times  from  what 
has  been  aptly  called  "The  obstinacy  of  Ir- 
resolution." As  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  says: 
"When  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  he 
would  not  do  anything  " 

This  cautiousness  had  Its  origin  In  one 
of    Lincoln's    ciilef    mental    characteristics. 
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He  found  It  extremely  difficult  to  accept  ais 
valid  any  proposition  whose  truth  he  could 
not  prove  by  reasoning.  Herndon  described 
the  effect  of  this  mental  characteristic  upon 
Lincoln's  attitude  toward  religion  In  these 
words;  "In  order  to  believe,  he  must  see 
and  feel,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  place." 

Whether  this  mental  characteristic  was 
Inherited  from  ancestors  or  acquired  from 
environment  we  do  not  know  But  we  can 
trace  with  virtual  certainty  some  of  the 
effects  of  Lincoln  3  environment  upon  his 
attitude  toward  religion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  boyhood  In  the 
baclt-^oods  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  Dvir- 
Ing  this  period,  he  received  less  than  12 
months  of  schooling  In  the  aggregate  over 
a  space  of  9  years;  read  and  icread  the 
Bible,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Aesop's  Fables," 
"Robinson  Crusoe.  "  Weems'  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington," and  "Franklin's  Autobiography";  as- 
sisted his  poverty  stricken  father  In  farming; 
and  attended  his  family's  Calvlnlstlc  Baptist 
Church,  where  he  heard  somewhat  unlettered 
ministers  preach  many  long  sermons  on  pre- 
destination and  eternal  damnation. 

This  preaching  left  two  indelible  Imprints 
on  Lincoln's  mind,  one  a  belief  In  predes- 
tination and  the  other  a  disbelief  In  eternal 
punishment.  The  strength  of  his  belief  In 
predestination  caused  Herndon  to  assert  that 
"In  philosophy  Lincoln  was  a  fatalist." 

Lincoln's  disbelief  In  eternal  punishment 
constituted  a  reaction  to  the  hell-fire  ser- 
mons he  heard  In  his  youth  and  was  based 
on  his  conviction  that  punishment  was  "in- 
tended for  the  good  of  the  offender"  and 
"must  cease  when  Justice  is  satisfied."  He 
often  manifested  his  disbelief  in  endless 
punishment  by  quoting  this  paraphrase  of 
Martin  Elglnbrod's  famous  epitaph: 

"Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod; 
Have  mercy  on  him.  Gracious  God, 
As  he  would  do  If  he  was  God. 
And  you  were  Johnny  Kongapod." 

Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  young  man- 
hood at  New  Salem.  111.,  a  long  since  vanished 
village  which  stood  beside  the  Sangamon 
River   about    15   miles  from   Springfield. 

During  this  period,  he  engaged  In  mer- 
chandising and  surveying;  won  election  to 
the  Illinois  Legislature  and  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  a  mlhtary  company  which  saw 
noncombatant  service  In  the  Black  Hawk 
War:  read  law,  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and 
such  supposedly  heretical  books  as  Palne's 
"Age  of  Reason"  and  Volney's  "Ruins  of 
Time";  expressed  very  decided  and  some- 
what radical  views  to  hi.s  contemporaries  on 
the  subject  of  religion;  and  formed  the 
habit  of  attempting  to  clarify  his  thoughts 
by  committing  them  to  writing. 

Herndon  says  that  Lincoln  assimilated 
Palne's  "Age  of  Reason"  and  Volney's  "Ruins 
of  Time  "  into  his  own  being.  Acting  under 
the  influence  of  their  teachings,  he  allegedly 
wrote  two  papers,  one  defending  universal 
salvation,  and  the  other  asserting  "that  the 
Bible  was  not  God's  revelation'"  and  "that 
Jeaua  was  not  the  Son  of  God."  Be  that  as 
It  may,  circumstances  Indicate  that  while 
living  in  New  Salem  'he  was  surrounded  by 
a  class  of  people  exceedingly  liberal  In  mat- 
ters of  religion"  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
the  major  tenets  of  Christianity. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the  II- 
iinols  bar  in  18:37.  He  forthwith  removed 
from  New  Salem  to  Springfield,  where  he 
resided  and  practiced  law  until  his  depar- 
ture for  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  as 
16th  President  of  the  United  States.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life   in  Washington. 

If  we  are  to  understand  his  attitude  to- 
ward religion,  we  must  understand  the 
mind  of  Lincoln  and  the  methods  by  which 
he  reached  conclusions  In  that  area  of  life. 

Lincoln  Judged  most  things  by  his  simple 
sense    of    JusUca.    He    subjected    religious 


dogmas  to  thef.e  additional  tests:  First  his 
belief  In  predestination,  which  he  absorbed 
from  the  Calvinlstic  sermons  he  heard;  and, 
second,  his  inherent  rationalism,  which  was 
strengthened  by  his  reading  of  Paine. 
Whether  his  btlief  In  predestination  and  his 
rationalism  were  consistent  Lincoln  did  not 
Inquire.  He  was  not  a  theologian,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  construct  a  consistent  creed. 

His  rationalism  engendered  in  his  mind 
the  conviction  that  all  things  In  the  uni- 
verse were  governed  by  absolute  and  eternal 
laws.  He  read  boolcs  on  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  became  a  convert  to  the  theory 
of  evolution. 

These  thing:;  being  true,  it  Is  not  alto- 
gether surprising  that  Lincoln  entertained 
negative  doubts  and  p>osltive  disbeliefs  con- 
cerning the  literal  truth  of  some  passages 
of  the  Bible  and  some  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted theological  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
churches. 

Note  has  been  taken  of  his  disbelief  in 
eternal  punishment,  which  was  repugnant 
to  his  simple  sense  of  Justice.  As  a  rational- 
ist, he  was  unable  to  prove  by  reasoning 
the  dogma  of  the  supernatural  birth  of 
Christ  and  in  consequence  doubted,  if  he 
did  not  disbelieve,  that  dogma.  As  a  be- 
liever In  an  ordered  universe  governed  by 
absolute  and  eternal  laws,  there  was  no 
place  In  his  philosophy  for  accidents  or 
miracles.  As  an  evolutionist,  he  could  not 
accept  as  literal  truth  the  Biblical  story  of 
the  creation.  He  may  also  have  questioned 
at  times  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. At  least  an  Inference  to  that  effect  is 
Justified  by  his  own  statement  attrlbutln'? 
his  defeat  in  his  first  i  .ce  for  Congress  to 
churchmen  who  opposed  him  because  he 
was  reputed  to  be  a  deist  and  did  not  at- 
tend church. 

During  his  sojourn  in  New  Salem  and  his 
early  years  in  Sprln!?field,  Lincoln  expressed 
his  doubts  and  disbeliefs  rather  freely.  As 
a  consequence,  many  of  his  contemporaries 
characterized  him  as  an  infidel. 

In  so  doing,  they  did  not  Imnly  that  he 
denied  the  existence  of  God.  They  meant 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  Bible  as  literally 
true  In  Its  entirety  and  had  doubts  and  dis- 
beliefs as  to  certain  rel!«Tlous  dogmas.  This 
Is  made  plain  by  Herndon.  Although  he 
asserts  that  Lincoln  was  an  infidel,  he  as- 
sures us  that  "Lincoln  believed  in  God  and 
Immortality  as  well   as  heaven — a  place. '• 

As  he  grew  older,  Lincoln  became  extremely 
reticent  about  matters  of  religion. 

All  Americans  are  familiar  with  Lincoln's 
remarkable  evolution  as  a  lawyer,  orator, 
writer,  and  statesman.  He  underwent  an 
equally  remarkable  evolution  in  religion.  As 
Herndon  observes,  "he  gradually  rose  up. 
more  spiritualistic." 

Contrary  to  the  popular  impression.  Lin- 
coln was  a  man  of  few  books.  Herndon  tells 
us  that  he  read  less  and  thought  more  than 
any  other  prominent  p>erson  of  his  day.  A 
few  of  the  books  he  read  Impressed  him  pro- 
foundly, and  assisted  him  in  concluding  that 
Christianity  is  essentially  a  way  of  life  rather 
than  a  creed. 

One  of  these  books  nras  "Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation"  by  the  Scottish 
author,  Robert  Chambers,  which  came  to  his 
hands  a  few  years  after  his  removal  to 
Springfield.  According  to  its  author,  this 
book  constituted  "the  first  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  natural  sciences  with  the  history 
of  creation."  It  convinced  Lincoln  that  the 
theory  of  evolution  was  consistent  with  faith 
in  God  and  the  Bible. 

The  religious  faith  of  Lincoln  was  pro- 
foundly deepened  and  ripened  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  sorrow  and  its  consequences. 

On  February  1,  1850.  Abraham  and  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  were  bereaved  by  the  death  of 
their  second  son.  Eddie,  who  was  between 
3  and  4  years  of  age.  At  that  time  Lincoln 
was  virtually  out  of  the  habit  of  attending 
Church,     and    Mrs.    Lincoln's    pastor,    the 


Episcopal  minister,  was  absent  from  Spring- 
field. Under  the!>e  circumstances,  they 
asked  Dr.  James  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the 
Flrs>t  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield,  to 
conduct  funeral  services  for  Eddie. 

Dr  Smith  compiled  with  the  request,  and 
a  strong  bond  of  mutual  respect  grew  up 
between  him  and  Lincoln.  Lincoln  dis- 
cussed his  doubts  and  disbeliefs  with  Dr. 
Smith,  and  read  Dr.  Smith's  book  entitled 
"The  Christian's  Defense,"  which  gave  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  divine  au- 
thority and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

This  was  one  of  the  books  which  pro- 
foundly influenced  Lincoln,  who  made  this 
statement  to  his  brothcr-ln-law.  Ninlan  W. 
Edwards:  "1  have  been  reading  a  work  of 
Dr.  Smith  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  have  heard  him  preach  and  converse  on 
this  subject,  and  am  now  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion." 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things.  Lincoln 
became  a  pewholder  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Springfield.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
transferred  her  membership  from  the  Epis- 
copal Church  to  that  church,  and  the  Lln- 
colns  worshiped  there  with  regularity  until 
they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  White 
House.  After  that  time  they  consistently 
attended  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  whose  pastor.  Dr.  Phlneas  D.  Gur- 
ley.  was  a  source  of  much  spiritual  support 
to  Lincoln  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Notwithstanding  these  events,  Lincoln  did 
not  seek  membership  in  any  church.  He 
simply  could  not  give  Intellectual  assent  to 
all  the  articles  in  any  orthodox  creed. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  theology  of  his  day 
for  admission  to  church  membership  were 
stricter  than  those  established  by  the  Good 
Lord  for  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

As  the  result  of  his  spiritual  evolution, 
Lincoln  became  a  deeply  religious  man. 
While  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  his 
every  doubt  was  satisfied  and  that  his  every 
disbelief  was  removed,  we  can  affirm  these 
things  with  assurance:  He  believed  in  God. 
He  had  faith  in  the  Bible.  He  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul.  He 
practiced  prayer.     He  revered  Christ. 

His  belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  and  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  men 
and  nations  was  attested  time  and  again  in 
his  presidential  papers  and  public  speeches. 

His  faith  in  the  Bible  was  demonstrated 
In  emphatic  words  used  by  him  during  the 
summer  before  he  was  assassinated.  On  that 
occasion  he  gave  his  longtime  friend.  Joshua 
Pry  Speed,  this  advice  and  assurance  con- 
cerning the  Bible:  "Take  all  of  this  Book 
upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the  balance 
on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  hap- 
pier man." 

His  belief  In  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  reflected  with  clarity  in  his  letter  which 
he  wTote  to  his  stepbrother,  John  D  John- 
son, while  his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  was 
dying: 

"I  sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  his 
health,  but,  tell  him  to  remember  to  call 
upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and 
merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from 
him  in  any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of 
a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  otir 
head,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man 
who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that 
•  •  •  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon 
have  a  Joyous  meeting  with  many  loved  ones 
gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us, 
through  the  help  of  God.  hope  ere  long  to 
Join  them." 

The  testimony  concerning  his  disposition 
of  mind  toward  prayer  before  his  elevation 
to  the  Presidency  is  somewhat  scant.  After 
that  event,  however,  he  resorted  to  prayer 
with  Increasing  frequency.  He  explained 
this  practice  by  saying  that  many  times  he 
was  forced  to  his  knees,  "not  knowing  where 
else  to  go." 
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His  reverence  for  Christ  was  well  Illustrated 
by  two  statements  made  by  him  near  the 
end  of  his  life. 

In  accepting  the  gift  of  a  Bible  from  a 
conamlttee  representing  the  Negroes  of  Bal- 
timore, he  said: 

"In  regard  to  this  great  Book,  I  have  but 
to  say.  it  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to 
man.  All  the  good  Saviour  gave  to  the 
world  was  communicated  through  this 
Book." 

In  answering  a  question  of  Congressman 
Henry  C.  Demlng  as  to  why  he  had  never 
united  with  a  church,  he  said: 

"I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church, 
because  I  have  found  difficulty  in  giving  my 
assent,  without  menUil  reservation,  to  the 
long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  characterize  their  articles  of 
belief  and  confessions  of  faith.  When  any 
church  will  Inscribe  over  its  altars,  as  :ts 
sole  qualification  for  membership,  the  Sav- 
iour's condensed  statement  of  the  substance 
of  both  law  and  gospel  'Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  they  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  that  church  I  will  Join 
with    all    my    heart   and    all   my    soul." 

When  all  is  said,  hU  secretary,  John  O 
Nlcolay,  was  not  in  error  in  his  declaration 
that  Lincoln  "had  faith  in  the  eternal  Jus- 
tice and  boundless  mercy  of  Providence,  and 
made  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christ  his  prac- 
tical creed." 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY   COLLEGES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmou.s  con;;ent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Stratton] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  National  E>e- 
fense  Education  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  community  colleges 
for  strengthening  science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  language,  and  technical 
instruction. 

Of  the  400  public  community  colleges 
in  the  United  States  today,  some  120, 
serving  approximately  135.000  students, 
receive  no  support  from  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  These  colleges  are 
the  fastest  growing  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  At  a  time  when 
the  United  States  needs,  more  than  ever 
before,  facilities  for  higher  education, 
these  colleges  are  expanding  rapidly  to 
fill  this  educational  gap. 

They  give  college-level  education  to 
many  thousands  of  people  who  can  af- 
ford only  2  years  of  college,  or  whose 
educational  requiiements  are  not  satis- 
fied by  a  typical  liberal-arts  program. 
They  provide  college-level  technical 
,  training  and  retraining  to  help  relieve 
the  country's  dire  problem  of  long-term, 
technological  unemployment.  They  do 
so  at  less  expense  to  the  students,  be- 
cause they  can  live  at  home;  and  at  less 
expense  to  the  States,  who  do  not  have 
to  provide  living,  eating,  sports,  and 
other  facilities.  These  colleges  are  pre- 
vented, however,  by  certain  limitations 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 


from  making  their  fullest  contributions 
to  the  educational  needs  of  our  coimtry. 
Under  titles  III  and  vm  of  the  act, 
a  community  college  must  be  a  part  of 
the  State's  secondary  school  system  or 
must  give  courses  that  are  of  "less  than 
college  grade"  level,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  aid.  This  requirement  excludes  col- 
leges that  are  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  receiving  help  in  connection 
with  their  work  in  the  vital  fields  of 
science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  vo- 
cational training.  It  also  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  enacted. 

Title  VIII,  for  instance,  specifies  that 
its  funds  are  meant  for  the  training  of 
"highly  skilled  technicians."  Then  it 
states  that  the  programs  receiving  tliese 
funds  must  be  of  "less  than  college 
grade."  Courses  of  that  level  may  be 
suitable  for  preliminary  training:  but, 
for  the  electronic  age.  we  need  to  help 
specialists  obtain  training  at  least  of 
college  caliber. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  fields 
of  science,  languages,  and  mathematics. 
The  standards  of  education  in  all  these 
fields  are  rising  steadily.  Institutions 
of  higher  education  must  do  their  part  to 
fill  the  country's  needs  in  these  fields. 

My  bill  will  help  public  community 
colleges  that  are  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  providing  them  with  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  for  in- 
struction in  the  areas  under  titles  III 
and  Vin.  They  aj;e  now  excluded  from 
such  assistan<r^^-4»X>rder  to  participate, 
each  State  must  match,  on  an  equal 
basis,  the  funds  it  receives  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  must  set  up  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  the  progrram, 
and  must  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  plans  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  a  number  of  public 
community  colleges  and  more  are  sched- 
uled to  be  built.  They  are  part  of  an 
excellent  program  on  which  our  State, 
in  conjunction  with  local  communities, 
has  embarked  so  as  to  make  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education  more  geographi- 
cally accessible,  and  at  minimum  cost  to 
everyone  who  can  profit  from  it.  So 
great  is  the  public  support  for  these 
community  colleges  that  a  numl:>er  of 
communities  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  for  example,  are  competing  in 
an  effort  to  attract  the  one  new  com- 
munity college  which  is  expected  to 
be  located  soon  in  our  general  area. 
Surely  we  must  not  overlook  the  im- 
portant contribution  which  these  com- 
munity colleges  are  making  toward  our 
educational  program  and  we  must  not 
p>ermit  our  educational  assistance  legis- 
lation to  discriminate  against  them. 

Under  my  bill  these  colleges  and  others 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  able  to 
make  equal  contributions  to  the  coun- 
try's growing  educational  demand;^  upon 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
country  will,  in  turn,  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  an  increased  supply  of  trained 
workers  who  will  have  received  the 
higher  education  that  is  needed  today. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is 
identical    with    one    introduced    in    the 


other  body  the  other  day  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Smith,  who  now  o^upies 
the  seat  in  the  other  body  long  hem  with 
such  distinction  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  long  list  of  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  other  body  also 
have  joined  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation in  the  other  body.  I  am  happy 
indeed  to  be  able  to  take  the  lead  in 
sponsoring  this  important  legislative  im- 
provement in  the  House. 


HOUSE    UN-AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE  RULES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    KASTENMEIER.     Mr.    Speaker, 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 
Doyle  1  has  recently  invited  suggestions 
for  changes  in  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee.    I   have   welcomed   this   oppor- 
tunity and  supported  a  proposal  that  the 
procedures  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
the    other    committees    of    the    House 
be    thoroughly    and    seriously    studied. 
Among  the  fair  and   thoughtful  pieces 
written  oil  this  subject  is  a  piece  in  the 
March  1961  Y"WCA  Bulletin.    Because  of 
the  cogency  of  its  argument  and  its  se- 
rious thinking  on  this  matter,  I  heartily 
recommend  the  following  statement  to 
the  Members  of  the  House: 
Operation   Abolition   and  the   House  Com- 
MrTTEE  ON  Un-American  AcrrvrriEs 
The  film  "Operation  Abolition"  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  shown  In  many  commu- 
nities    and     college     campuses     across     the 
country.     This  film  deals  with  the  student 
demonstrations    resulting    from    the    House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  hearings 
In    San    Francisco    in  the    spring    of    1959. 
There  are  admitted  inaccuracies  In  the  film, 
and   It  is  considered  by  many  to  present  a 
distorted  version  of  what  actually  happened. 
One   of   the  Impressions  created   is  that  all 
criticism  of  the  HUAC's  activities  Is  Commu- 
nist-Inspired.    It   reflects   adversely  on  stu- 
dents who  wanted  to  give  positive  expression 
to  their  conviction  that  the  HUAC  had  been 
insensitive   to   the   constitutional   rights   of 
people. 

■Where  there  are  plans  to  show  the  film  the 
YWCA  can  make  a  contribution  by  urging 
that  supplementary  facts  be  presented  to  put 
it  in  proper  perspective.  Resource  materials 
that  will  be  helpful  for  this  purpose  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  basic  issue,  however.  Is  not  the  cover- 
age of  the  San  Francisco  demonstration  but 
the  mandate  and  procedures  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Conunlttee. 

The  public  affairs  program  of  the  national 
YWCA  commits  the  national  board  to  work 
for  the  preservation  and  full  realization  of 
our  traditional  civil  liberties,  protesting  vig- 
orously wherever  fundamental  freedoms  are 
abridged  or  denied,  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  basic  Individual  rights  and  llt>er- 
tles  Inherent  In  our  democratic  Institutions. 
In  line  with  this  commitment  the  National 
Board  voted  at  its  regtilar  meeting  on  March 
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1  to  send  the  following  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Ratbtjbm,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 

others  concerned  with  the  functions  of  the 
HUAC : 

The  national  tx>ard  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  the  USA.  firmly  be- 
lieves that  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittees arc  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  legis- 
lative process.  They  can.  and  often  do. 
bring  to  light  pertinent  information  which 
greatly  aasists  Congress  in  framing  suitable 
legislation  and  enlarges  public  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Aa  a  device,  the  congressional  Investigat- 
ing commr.tee  was  conceived  for  worthy 
ends;  to  fulfill  Its  purpose  It  must  proceed 
by  means  no  less  worthy.  It  Is  of  great  con- 
cern, therefore,  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  repeatedly  proved 
Itself  insensitive  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Individuals  who  have  testified  or 
who  have  been  referred  to  in  testimony 
before  it. 

Most  recently  the  handling  of  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition."  In  which  committee 
spokesmen  themselves  have  admitted  in- 
accuracies and  a  distorted  picture  of  a  stu- 
dent demonstration,  is  yet  another  shock- 
ing Instance  of  lack  of  falrplay.  The  com- 
mittee's subpena  of  films  taken  by  news 
media  and  their  release  to  a  professional 
film  company  for  editing  and  commercial 
distribution  seems  a  highly  questionable 
transaction  for  a  duly  authorized  congres- 
sional body. 

The  national  board  of  the  YWCA  is  con- 
vinced that  any  congressional  committee, 
including  most  particularly  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  can  and 
should  attain  Us  proper  ends  only  by  pre- 
serving our  flvU  liberties,  our  human  rights, 
and  our  best  tradrions  of  falrplay.  through 
procedures  which  do  not  mislead  or  Intimi- 
date. While  recognizing  that  the  current 
budget  for  the  committee  has  been  ap- 
proved, we  suggest  that  Congress  contin- 
ually scrutinize  this  committee's  budget  to 
the  end  that  no  taxpayer's  money  shall  be 
spent  on  unworthy  procedures. 

If  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee is  to  function  effectively.  Its  precise 
scope  should  be  redefined  and  become  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
under  a  Ie.ss  ambiguous  title.  We  also  sug- 
gest that  the  value  of  Its  work  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  meticulous  observance  of 
certain  rules  of  procedures,  as  follows: 

1.  The  clearly  expressed  Intent  of  the  In- 
vestigation should  be  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  possible  legislation  In  the 
field  of  the  committee's  competence. 

2  Public  hearings  should  be  preceded  by 
private  he.arings,  whose  proceedings  should 
remain   carefully   guarded    In  closed   files. 

3.  An  Investigation  should  be  handled  as 
an  Investigation  and  not  as  a  trial  to  de- 
termine the  guilt  or  Innbcence  of  any  par- 
ticular witness. 

4  In  addition  to  filing  statements  In  their 
own  behalf,  witnesses  or  other  persona 
whose  names  are  brought  into  the  proceed- 
ings In  a  derogatory  fashion  should  have 
the  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
their  accusers  and  so  present  witnesses  in 
their  own  behalf  They  should  also  be  ad- 
vised fvilly  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

The  firm  adherence  to  a  few  such  basic 
rules  would  contribute  to  public  confidence 
In  the  committee  and  would,  we  are  con- 
fident, vastly  Improve  the  caliber  of  lt« 
findings  The  national  board  of  the  YWCA 
most  earnestly  commends  these  suggestions 
to  your  attention. 

LiLACK  Rem  Barnes, 

President. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unaiiimous  consent,   leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Penton  for  6  days,  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 


To  Mr.  MacGregor  '^at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Qthe)  for  April  20  and  21.  1961.  on 
account  of  official  business  (an  obliga- 
tion incurred  prior  to  January  3,  1961, 
to  appear  personally  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  St. 
Paul  on  April  20.  1961). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED      " 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  for  1  hour,  on  tomor- 
row. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Nelsen>  : 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  20. 

Mr.  Bromwell,  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  20. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend    remarks   in   the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thornberry,  to  revise  and  extend 
remarks  he  made  during  debate  on 
House  Resolution  253  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  therewith. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 
Mr.  ROOSEtELT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelsen;  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  D.AGUE. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Alger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Mathi.as. 

Mr.  Johansen. 


SENATE  BILL.3  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Gulam; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  V. 
Lohry;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Barbara  Krzak;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Pisar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Purlflca- 
clon  Slat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. April  20.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
817.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 


the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise, 
codify,  and  enact  into  law,  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Pay  and 
Allowances  of  the  Uniformed  Services'  " 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  1743.  A  bin  providing  for  the  de^gn  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States:  without  amend- 
ment ( Rept.  No.  250) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


/ 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printmg  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary HR.  1293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
D^ura  Zelcnb.^.ba:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  251).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HR.  1360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
B.  Prokop:  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  252). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  1425.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Marian  Walczyk;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  253).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HR.  6466.  A  bill  to  provide  more  equitable 
Income  tax  treatment  for  Individuals  by  re- 
pealing the  credit  for  dividends  received,  by 
providing  a  $50  exclusion  of  Interest  from 
gross  Income,  by  repealing  the  percentage 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
for  medical  expenses,  by  providing  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  payment  of  tuition  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  by  liberalizing  the  deduction 
for  child  care  expenses;  and  to  provide  reve- 
nue by  limiting  the  deduction  for  depletion 
to  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  and 
by  reducing  the  percentage  depletion  rate 
for  oil  and  gas  wells  from  27 '/i  percent  to  23 
percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   BAKER: 

HR.  6467.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  to 
the  Comjnlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FLsherlee. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

HR.  6468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
service  In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
shall  be  considered  to  be  military  service 
for  the  purposes  of  such  act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   COHELAN: 

HR.  6469.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  and  propose  Improvements  in  the 
methods  of  nominating  and  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    House   Administration. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  (by  request) : 

HJl.  6470.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  certain  provl- 
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slon  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1961  (74  Stat.  434).  regarding  the 
disposal  of  surplus  real  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HR.  6471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain disclosures  in  prescription  drug  adver- 
tisements; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  6472.  A   bill   to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing    Act   of    1949    to    assUt   In    the    pro- 
vision of  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.6473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed m  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HR.  6474.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Citizens  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl  6475.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for 
adult  education  for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee*; to  the  Committee  on  EUlucation  and 
Labor. 

H.R.6476.  A  blU  to  provide  certain  pay- 
ments to  assist  In  providing  improved  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

H  R  6477  A  bill  K>  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  contractors  of  migrant  agrlctil- 
tural  workers  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  6478.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(c)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H  R  6479  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6,  1933.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  Improved  programs 
of  recruitment,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  workers  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  6480  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  Improving  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory workers'  health  services  and  conditions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R  6481  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  further  assist  States 
In  establishing  and  operating  day-care  facili- 
ties for  the  chUdren  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
HR.   6482.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
Bcheduled  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
reductions,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Vfays  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  : 
H  R.    6483    A   bill    to    authorize   assistance 
to   public   and  other   nonprofit  Institutions 
of   higher  education    in   financing   the   con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and 
to  authcM-ize  scholarships  for  undergraduate 
study  In  such  Institutions  and  sp>cclal   na- 
tional   awards    for    academic    excellence;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
HR.  6484.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a   Federal  Advisory   Council  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  In  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  elsewhere  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    MLTIPHY: 
HR.    6485.  A    bill   to    prevent   the   use    of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs,  or 
other   performance   standards  operations  as 


measuring  devices   In  the  postal  service;    to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 

Sd'ViCG 

By  Mr    NYGAARD: 
HR.  6486.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  North  Dakoti  and 
Minnesota  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
respect     to     the     boundary     between     such 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   PETERSON: 
H.R.  6487.  A  bill   to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance   to    the    States    for    comprehensive 
water  resources  planning:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
HR.  6488.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
respect     to     the     txjundary    between     such 
States;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HR.  6489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gu;>t  11.   1939,  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced  fishery  products  to   establish   a  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  commercial  fisheries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H  R.  6490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarllT  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  a  duty  on  shrimps  and  to 
provide  for  duty-free  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps  annually  In  an  amount  equal  to  im- 
ports of  shrimps  In  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.6491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  com- 
munity colleges  for  strengthening  science, 
mathematics,  modern  foreign  language,  and 
technical  Instruction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  6492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  municipalities  and  to  volunteer  fire- 
fighting  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
HR.  6493.  A    bill    to   extend    to    fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In  re- 
lation to  estimated  income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
HR.  6494.  A  bill  to  provide  for  withdrawal 
and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  certain  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Range, 
Nev..  for  defense  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 
H  R  6495.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Life    In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  R.  6496.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.6497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  venue  re- 
quirements In  suits  to  recover  for  frauds 
committed  against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ' 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HR.  6498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  In- 
curred by  an  individual  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
H  Jl.  6499.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction   from  gross  Income   for   tuition 
paid   by  him  for  hlo  own  education  or  for 
the  education  of  other  individuals  at  Insti- 
tutions  of   higher  education;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR 
ns..  6500.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation of  certain   information  in  regard   to 


dormant  accounts  in  federally  Insured  insti- 
tutions: to  the  Committee  on  BanlOng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR  6501  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  . 
the  /jrts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  elsewhere  In  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

HR.  6602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provlslonia. 
of   law   relating   to  longevity  step   Increases 
for  postal  employees;    to  th:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  6503.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  In  the 
case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  6501.  A  bill  to  *amend  the  Interna! 
R3venue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  exemption  from  Income  tax 
for  amoimts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohib- 
iting a  State  from  taxing  certain  income  of 
a  nonresident:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.Res  384.  Joint  resolution  for  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Organization  signed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Prance,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Brilailn  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  222.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  against 
the  seating  of  the  Communist  regime  in 
China  as  the  representative  of  China  In  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   FALLON: 
H.  Res.  260.  Resolution  opposing  the  seat- 
ing of   Communist  China   in   organs   of   the 
United   Nations;    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AHairs. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
H.  Res.  261.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  John  Birch  Society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  additional  Fed- 
eral legislation  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  iuterest;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ALEXANDER: 
HR.  6505.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Ethel 
Hudson  Morrison;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota: 
HR  6506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susanne 
Rae  Deremo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

H.r'6507.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kook 
Nam  Whang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (by  request) : 
HR.  6508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
T.  Durbin  and  Mildred  Durbln.  his  wife;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR.  6509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  At- 
tlas  Ezagul  and  Rahma  Attlas  Ezagui;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HR.6510.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Paul 
Griffith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr    HEALEY: 
HJl.  6511.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Susanta  K.  Bhattacharjl;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  6612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Smith  and  her  minor  child.  Michael  Smith; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANKPORD : 
H.R.  6513.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of   Adeline 
OrevUlo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McCORMACK 
H.R  6514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Louis 
Karel  Dupre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    McDONOUGH: 
H.R.  6515    A   bin   for    the   relief  of  Pausto 
Baleares   Nonlsa.   Jr.;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    MULTER: 
H.R.  6516    A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Hong 
Glm  Kee    (also  known  aa  Hong  Sin  Oock); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJi.  6517.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  Roz 
to  be  documented   for   use  In   the  coastwise 
trade;      to     the     Committee     on     Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

124.  By  Mr.  GROSS:  Petition  of  46  resi- 
dents of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  vicinity,  com- 


mending the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  for  Its  excellent  work  in  exposing 
Communist  espionage  and  ~.ub%  ion  In  the 
United  States  and  urging  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  continue  the  committee  and  to 
support  Its  valuable  work;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

125.  By  Mr  LIBONATI:  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  6  adopted  In  the  72d  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to 
Federal  aid  to  education,  especially  allow- 
ing a  tax  reduction  for  all  tuition,  whether 
paid  to  a  public  or  fully  accredited  college 
or  university,  and  in  addition,  allowing 
parents  a  tax  deduction  of  $1,500  for  each 
child  or  dependent  they  may  send  to  any 
fully  accredited  college  or  university;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Polans  Fleet  BaliisHc  Missile 
Weapoo  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

I  OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATI\'ES 
Wednesday.  Avril  19.  1961 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
week  ago  last  Sunday  and  Monday  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Navy 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  accompany  several 
Members  of  this  and  the  other  body  on 
a  cruise  aboard  one  of  our  new  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarines. 

We  boarded  the  U.S.S.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla..  and 
continued  several  miles  out  into  the 
Atlantic.  There  we  had  demonstrated 
to  us  the  amazins:  capability  of  this 
weapon  system  We  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  this  fine  submarine  and 
crew  on  our  side.  Cmdr.  O.  H.  Perry, 
the  commanding  ofBcer,  and  his  crew  are 
outstanding  in  every  respect. 

At  my  request,  the  Navy  liaison  has 
furnished  the  following  unclassified  in- 
formation, which  has  been  cleared  for 
release : 

Tke  Pol.\ris  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Weapon 

System 

The  US  Navy's  fleet  ballistic  missile 
(FBM)  weapon  system,  became  an  opera- 
tional reality  on  November  15.  1960.  when 
the  nuclear-powered  submarine  U  S.S.  George 
Washington  i  SSBN  598)  left  Charleston, 
S.C.  to  go  on  patrol  with  a  full  load  of  tac- 
tical Polaris  missiles.  On  December  30,  1960. 
she  was  Joined  In  her  silent  domain  by  the 
U.SS.  Patrick  Henry  iSSBN  599)  also  fully 
loaded  with  Polaris  ballistic  missiles.  Four 
more  Polarls-flrlng  submarines  will  Join  the 
fleet  during  1961:  Robert  E  Lee  (SSBN  601). 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (SSBN  600).  VS.S.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  (SSBN  602 1 .  and  U.S.S.  Ethan 
Allen  (SSBN  608).  The  Ethan  Allen  will  be 
the  first  of  a  larger  and  heavier  class  of 
FBM  submarines. 

THE    SYSTEM 

Besides  the  missile  Itself,  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  weapon  system  includes  nuclear- 
powered  missile  launching  submarines,  sup- 
port facilities,  and  personnel.  The  system 
became  operational  more  than  2  years  ahead 
of  the  original  schedule  AH  phases  of  the 
program  were  brought  along  in  parallel  and 


through  Interlocking  channels  designed  to 
have  each  component  ready  at  the  target 
date. 

The  first  launching  of  a  Polaris  test  ve- 
hicle from  a  submerged  submarine  took 
place  on  July  20.  1960.  about  30  miles  at 
sea  off  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla..  at  12  39  p  m. 
est.  Less  than  3  hours  later,  at  3:32  p.m. 
est.,  George  Washington  fired  a  second 
Polaris. 

The  Polaris  weapon  system  development 
Is  being  managed  for  the  Navy  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Projects  Office,  Vice 
Adm.  William  P.  Raborn,  Jr.  Assisting  him 
is  an  imposing  team  of  Navy  missile  experts, 
major  Industrial  firms,  and  scientific  leaders. 

Operational  ballistic  missile  submarine's 
are  under  the  control  of  the  commander  in 
chief.  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  who  exercises 
his  authority  through  the  commander  in. 
chief.  US.  Atlantic  Fleet  and  commander. 
Submarine   Force,   U.S.   Atlantic   Fleet. 

The  Special  Projects  Office  will  continue  to 
manage  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams for  longer  range  versions  of  Polaris 
missiles,  advanced  versions  of  Polaris  firing 
submarines  and  associated  equipment. 

THK    CONCEPT 

with  almort  unlimited  cruising  range  and 
with  endurance  limited  only  by  the  crew, 
the  FBM  nuclear  submarine  is  capable  of 
extended  submerged  operation  In  the  Inter- 
national waters  of  the  world  which  comprise 
about  70  percent  of«nhe  earths  surface. 
Free  of  the  need  to  surface  or  extend  a 
snorkel  above  the  surface  for  continuous 
operation.  FBM  nuclear  submarines  will  re- 
main hidden  by  an  oceanic  curtain,  their  lo- 
cations unknown  to  any  potential  enemy. 
The  FBM  submarines  will  at  all  times  be  un- 
der US.  control.  The  Polaris  missiles,  pow- 
ered by  solid  propellant.  will  be  ready  for 
launch  within  minutes  of  receiving  the  com- 
mand without  the  need  for  long  countdown. 
Mobile,  hidden,  ready  for  Instant  action  (or 
carefully  considered  delayed  action),  the 
FBM  system  will  provide  the  United  SUtes  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  those  who  might  start 
a  global  war. 

THE    MISSILE 

Polaris,  named  for  the  North  Star,  is  a 
two-stage  ballistic  missile  powered  by  solid 
fuel  rocket  motors  and  guided  by  a  self- 
contained  Inerltal  guidance  system  inde- 
pendent of  external  commands  or  control. 
Propellant  is  basically  a  polyeurethane  com- 
pound with  light  metal  additives  for  higher 
sp)eclflc  Impulse. 

The  1,200  nautical  (1.380  sUtute)  mile 
range  operational  missile  is  designated  Po- 
laris A-1.  It  is  about  28  feet  long,  about 
4'i  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  30.- 
000  pounds.  Each  motor  exerts  thrust 
through    four    nozzles    In    the    motor    base. 


Thrust  vector  (direction  control)  is  exer- 
cised by  devices  called  Jetavators.  Both 
motor  cases  are  made  of  steel. 

Plight  tests  of  the  second  generation  Po- 
laris A-2  missile  began  on  November  10, 
1960.  Polaris  A-2  will  have  a  range  of  1.500 
nautical  ( 1,740  statute)  miles  The  second - 
stage  motor  Is  made  of  wound  fiberglass, 
-  and  the  first  stage  motor  Is  about  30  Inches 
longer  than  on  Polaris  A-1.  The  solid  pro- 
pellant used  In  the  longer  range  missile  has 
a  higher  specific  Impulse  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Polaris  A  2  is  expected  to  be  opera- 
tional by  early  1962. 

Future  development  of  a  Polaris  A3  will 
give  the  missile  a  2,600  nautical  mile  range. 

MISSILE  GUIDANCE 

The  Inertlal  guidance  system  used  In  Po- 
laris Is  a  refinement  of  earlier  inertlal  sys- 
tems and  is  the  smallest  In  use  In  U.S.  bal- 
listic missiles.  Using  extremely  precise  gyro- 
scopes, accelerometers  and  Its  own  electronic 
computer,  the  guidance  system  puts  the  mis- 
sile on  correct  course  at  the  time  of  launch. 
Should  the  missile  be  moved  off  course  by 
high  winds  or  other  effects,  the  guidance 
system  automatically  computes  a  new  correct 
course  and  puts  the  missile  on  it.  The  guid- 
ance system  also  maintains  the  stability  of 
the  missile  in  pitch,  yaw.  and  roll  planes. 
At  the  precise  instant  required,  the  guidance 
system  shuts  off  the  rocket  motors  and  trig- 
gers separation  of  the  reentry  body  from  the 
missile.  The  reentry  body  then  follows  a 
ballistic  trajectory  to  the  target. 

THX  FBM   8CBMAKINK 

FBM  submarines  of  the  George  Washington 
class  are  about  380  feet  long  with  a  beam  of 
about  33  feet  and  displacement  of  alx>ut 
5.900  tons.  Ethan  Allen  class  submarines 
will  be  about  410  feet  long  and  displace  about 
6,900  tons.  Both  classes  are  driven  by  steam 
turbines  powered  by  water-cooled  nuclear  re- 
actors. Both  classes  carry  16  Polaris  missiles 
stowed  in  8  pairs  of  vertical  launching  tubes 
in  the  space  immediately  behind  the  sail. 
Each  submarine  has  a  300-ton  capacity  air- 
conditioning  plant.  FBM  submarines  are 
also  equipped  with  air  scrubbers  and  precipi- 
tators to  remove  irritants  from  the  air  and 
maintain  the  proper  balance  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  other  atmospheric  elements. 
Electrolytic  oxygen  generators  under  develop- 
ment will  permit  the  submarine  to  manu- 
facture its  own  oxygen  from  sea  water. 

NAVIGATION 

Two  positions  must  be  known  for  success 
in  missile  launching:  target  and  launcher. 
In  the  FBM  system  this  puts  great  Impor- 
tance on  navigation  since  the  position  of 
the  launcher  is  the  position  of  the  ship  and 
is  continuously  changing.  Several  methods 
complement   each   other   in    the    FBM   sub- 
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marine  to  provide  a  very  high  order  of  accu- 
racy in  determining  ship's  position.  Heart 
of  the  system  is  the  ship's  Inertlal  naviga- 
tion system  (SINS),  a  complex  system  of 
gyroscopes  and  accelerometers  which  relates 
movement  of  the  ship  in  all  directions,  ship 
speed  through  the  water  and  over  the 
ground,  and  true  north  to  give  a  continuous 
report  of  ship  position. 

Each  submarine  has  three  SINS,  each 
checking  on  the  other.  Systems  similar  to 
the  SINS  used  In  FBM  submarines  guided 
the  Nautilus  and  Sksite  on  their  hUlorlc 
voyages  beneath  the  polar  ice  in  1958  and, 
more  recently,  Triton  on  her  84-day  under- 
water cruise  around  the  world.  The  con- 
verted Mariner  class  cargo  ship.  U.S.S.  Com- 
pass Island  (EAO  153).  serving  as  navigation 
test  ship  has  steamed  well  over  100,000  miles 
In  development  tests  of  the  submarine  navi- 
gation system.  A  number  of  equipments  are 
Included  in  the  submarine  navigation  system 
to  provide  an  all  weather  capability  of  check- 
ing on  the  accuracy  of  SINS.  These  include 
both  optical  and  electronic  devices.  All  are 
highly  automated. 

run    CONTEOL 

The  fire  control  system  feeds  coordinated 
information  to  the  missile  guidance  system 
as  to  ship  location,  local  vertical,  true  north, 
target  location,  and  trajectory  to  be  flown. 
Corrections  are  supplied  until  the  instant 
of  fire.  The  fire  control  mechanism  can  pre- 
pare missiles  for  launch  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  per  minute. 

COMMXTNICATIONS 

Radio  communication  with  submerged 
submarines  has  been  pyossible  for  a  nimiber 
of  yeATS.  The  systems  used  have  been  de- 
vised with  sjjeclal  care  to  protect  the  loca- 
tions of  the  submarine  and  leave  the  ad- 
vantage of  concealment  unimpaired.  Re- 
cent tests  have  again  demonstrated  that  the 
Navy's  worldwide  communication  system 
has  the  power  and  coverage  necessary  to 
exercise  command  of  the  always-submerged 
FBM  submarines. 

LAUNCHING 

Polaris  missiles  are  launched  by  an  air 
ejection  system  which  forces  the  missle 
from  its  launching  tul>e  and  propels  it  up 
through  the  water  to  a  point  above  the 
surface.  At  that  point  the  rocket  motor 
ignites  and  sends  the  mlssUe  on  its  way. 
The  system  takes  advantage  of  the  reli- 
ability and  instantaneous  ignition  char- 
acteristics of  solid  propellant  fuel  used  in 
Polaris.  The  result  is  Increased  safety  for 
submarine  and  crew.  Each  launching  tube 
has  its  own  air  supply  and  is  independent 
of  the  other  15  tubes  Vital  parts  of  each 
missile  are  accessible  for  Inspection  and 
malntemmce  even  when  loaded  in  the 
launching  tubes  and  while  the  submarine 
Is  underway  at  sea. 

PERSONNEL 

Each  FBM  submarine  has  two  crews,  called 
Blue  and  Gold,  of  about  100  men  and  of- 
ficers. The  crews  will  alternate  on  the  long 
patrols  with  the  off-duty  crew  employed  in 
training  ashore  at  specially  designed  team 
training  simulators. 

TRAINING 

The  average  precommlssloning  training 
period  for  FBM  personnel  is  about  8  to  12 
months.  Initially  training  was  conducted 
by  the  factories  supplying  the  equipment, 
but  the  Navy  now  has  its  own  training  facil- 
ities. After  pretralnlng  In  transistor  theory. 
digital  computing  theory.  Boolean  logic,  and 
electronic  circuitry.  FBM  personnel  get  an 
intensive  and  extensive  equipment  training 
course.  Maintenance  instruction  culminates 
In  a  coiu^e  devoted  to  the  functioning  of 
the  entire  weapon  system. 

SUPPORTING    FACTLrriES 

Supjxjrt  facilities  Include  missile  testing 
sites,    naval    shipyards,    submarine    tenders. 


an  experimental  test  firing  ship  and  a  navi- 
gational test  ship 

Chief  testing  site  is  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  The  Navy  com- 
plex Includes  three  launching  pads,  a  missile 
assembly  building,  missile  checkout  build- 
ing, engineering  building,  and  associated 
supply  and  maintenance  buildings  and  shops. 
Two  of  the  launching  pads  are  conventional 
flat  pads  and  the  third  is  the  unique  ship 
motion  simulator  which  mounts  a  subma- 
rine-type launching  tube  in  a  200-ton 
hydraulic  device  which  can  simulate  all  the 
motions  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

U.S.S.  Observation  Island  (EAG  154)  ex- 
perimental missile  test  firing  ship  is  based 
at  Port  Canaveral.  The  ship,  a  post-World 
War  II  Mariner  class  cargo  ship  modified  ex- 
tensively to  serve  as  a  firing  test  ship,  has 
a  complete  submarine-type  fire  control,  navi- 
gation, and  launching  system.  The  ship 
serves  as  both  a  floating  launch  complex  for 
missile  flight  testing  and  as  a  working  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  installation  which  could 
be  placed  aboard  surface  ships.  Obserrafion 
Island  has  served  the  additional  role  as  float- 
ing school  for  training  FBM  submarine  crews 
and  win  be  the  seagoing  link  between  the 
Atlantic  Missile  Range  and  FBM  submarines 
when  they  visit  the  cape  for  training  with 
live  test  vehicles. 

Flight  tests  of  Polaris  are  conducted  at 
C.ipe  Canaveral.  Other  tests  on  various  parts 
of  the  missile  have  been  conducted  at  Point 
Mugu.  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  and  China 
Lake  In  California,  at  San  Clemente  Island 
off  the  California  coast,  and  in  Carderock 
and  Cumberland,  Md. 

Among  naval  shipyards  being  equipped 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the 
FBM  submarines  are  Portsmouth,  N.H  ,  and 
Charleston.  S.C. 

A  Naval  Weapons  Annex  at  the  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot,  Charleston,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  serve  as  a  missile  assembly  and 
loading  point.  Here  completed  sections  and 
subsystems  of  the  missile,  including  motors, 
controls,  guidance,  etc ,  are  being  received 
from  contractor  plants,  assembled,  checked 
out  and  stored  or  loaded  aboard  FBM  sub- 
m.-'rlnes. 

The  subm.u-lne  tender  U5S.  Profeu.s  (AS 
19)  has  been  commissioned  and  will  be  able 
to  provide  supplle.-:,  service,  and  all  but  major 
repairs  to  the  FBM  submarines.  This  in- 
cludes supplying  missiles  and  loading  them 
into  submarines.  A  second  tender,  yet  un- 
named, is  under  construction. 


The  Price  of  Federal  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1961 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning  mail  recently  brought  this 
notice: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today, 
April  13.  announced  the  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  requirements  for  the  1961  crop  of 
sugar  beets  in  all  producing  regions.  USDA 
officials  stated  that  the  wage  rates  of  this 
determination  are  within  the  producer's 
ability  to  pay  under  the  prospective  price 
and  production  conditions  for  the  1961  crop. 

Payment  of  wages  not  less  than  those  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  require- 
ment that  producers  must  meet  to  qualify 
for  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  cf  1948. 
ns  amended. 


This  notice  is  a  clear  example  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  Federal  aid,  be  it  in 
agriculture,  education,  or  any  other 
field.  The  Government  does  not  aid 
without  naming  its  terms.  At  first  the 
terms  may  be  simple.  Sooner  or  later, 
strings  are  attached.  In  the  case  of 
aid  to  sugar  producers,  the  strings  are 
many  and  strong. 

It  all  started  innocently  as  a  means 
of  assuring  dep>endable  sugar  supplies. 
Now  Government  runs  the  whole  show 
with  the  U.S.  consumer  paying  an  arti- 
ficially high  price  for  every  pound  of 
sugar  he  buys  off  the  grocery  shelf. 

Is  that  bad?  It  is  if  you  are  not  pro- 
ducing sugar,  but  would  like  to.  It  is  if 
you  want  freedom  in  managing  and  mar- 
keting your  product,  and  in  negotiating 
for  wages.  It  is  if  you  are  a  consumer 
and  want  a  lair  price  for  sugar  you  buy. 

Organized  labor  is  invoh'ed,  too. 
When  a  country  shifts  from  a  free- 
e:iterpi-ise  economy  to  controls,  many  of 
the  gains  of  collective  bargaining  are 
tossed  aside,  and  the  voice  of  labor  is 
hushed.  Wages  are  determined  by  Gov- 
ernment edict. 

The  controls  are  acquired  a  little  at  a 
time.  Suddenly,  as  in  sugar,  we  realize 
the  price  of  Federal  aid,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  escaF>e.  Tobacco  growers  are 
now  so  entangled  in  controls  that  the 
privilege  to  produce  has  a  dollar  value. 
It  can  be  sold,  traded,  or  inherited. 
When  you  buy  an  acre  of  tobacco  land, 
you  pay  between  $1,500  and  $3,000  an 
acre  for  the  right  to  grew"  tobacco. 

Controls  get  built  into  business  pro- 
cedures and  into  the  soil  itself,  so  much 
so  that  even  a  gradual  relaxation  is  com- 
plicated. 

Anniversary  of  Wariaw  Ghetto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    C\LIFOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1961 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  19,  1961.  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Jewish  Labor  Committee  Work- 
men's Circle,  Congress  for  Jewish  Cul- 
tuie,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  to  com- 
memorate the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 
against  the  Nazis  on  April  19.  1943: 

April  18.  1961. 
Jewish  L.\bor  Committee  Workmen  s  Circle. 

Congress  for  Jewish  Culture, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Message  to  antitotalltarian  grouping  to 
be  read  at  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  April  19: 
"The  brave  and  nameless  heroes  who  dis- 
played superhuman  courage  and  the  deepest 
love  for  human  freedom  by  standing  against 
the  subhuman  hordes  of  Nazifi  in  Warsaw 
are  as  Immortal  as  their  deed.  It  Is  right 
that  they  should  be  honored  at  any  time, 
but  particularly  now  during  the  trial  of  a 
chief  Nazi  criminal,  as  a  reminder  of  the  in- 
human acts  against  which  the  Warsaw 
heroes  fought  and  as  a  warning  that  there 
shall  never  be  another  Kazl  era.  nor  another 
such  sacrifice  as  the  Warsaw  ghetto  anni- 
hilation. I  salute  the  brave  men  among  you 
who  survived  that  costly  freedom  stand." 
James  Roosevelt. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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A  New  Lobbying  Technique 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  April  19,  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  last  Congress  I  took  the 
floor  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  then 
current  proposal  which  was  being  ad- 
vanced to  put  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  system — Con- 
gressional Record,  Volume  106,  part  5, 
page  6537  and  the  following  pages.  In 
the  course  of  that  speech  I  made  refer- 
ence to  post  cards  which  had  been 
printed  by  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  of  the  AFL-CIO.  post  cards 
picturing  two  fine-looking  old  people  and 
quoting,  out  of  context,  the  Bible  by  use 
of  the  phrase  "Cast  me  not  off." 

In  this  Congress  we  have  another  pro- 
posal to  put  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  social  security,  H.R.  4222,  the  so- 
called  King-Anderson  bill.  Once  again 
there  ha.s  begun  a  post  card  campaign  in 
support  of  this  measure,  a  campaign 
which.  I  feel  certain,  can  once  again  be 
laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  COPE.  The 
technique  ha>  changed;  no  longer  do  the 
post  cards  bear  the  picture  of  the  hand- 
some old  couple  and  the  printed  message. 
There  is  a  new,  stereotype  message;  it 
asserts  that  the  writer  'personally" 
knows  some  older  people  who  do  not  have 
adequate  medical  care. 

In  the  past,  when  proponents  of  the 
social  security  approach  to  medical  care 
said  they  had  personal  knowledge  of 
elderly  persons  who  were  unable  to  afford 
medical  care,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 
look  into  these  assertions.  I  shall  do  so 
again  with  these  post  cards,  asking  for 
specifics  in  the  cases  of  which  the  signers 
of  these  form  post  cards  have  knowledge. 

I  have  the  same  desire  as  any  other 
Member  of  this  House  to  see  these  elderly 
people  in  our  society  receive  adequate 
health  care,  health  care  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  American  society  which 
now  enjoys  the  greatest  health  care  pro- 
gram of  any  society  at  anytime.  I  be- 
lieve, and  this  belief  is  based  upon  the 
experience  I  have  had  in  studying  other 
cases  cited  to  me  in  which  it  was  claimed 
that  an  individual  or  group  of  older 
persons  was  without  adequate  medical 
care,  that  upon  careful  investigation  of 
those  situations  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  an  elderly  person  cannot  obtain 
proper  health  care,  it  will  be  found  that 
any  failure  is  in  the  administration  of 
an  existing  program  and  not  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  program  to  fit  the  need. 

I  am  anxious  that  the  cases  which 
these  post  cards  cite,  cases  of  elderly 
people  without  adequate  medical  care, 
be  carefully  studied  and  that  the  cases 
be  put  before  the  proper  authorities  so 
that  the  programs  which  now  cover  these 
situations  can  be  put  into  effect  in  the 
particular  instance,  I  believe  that  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  assertions  that 
there  are  those  without  proper  care  un- 
der existing  health  care  programs  we  can 
get  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  real  prob- 
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it  and  frame  policies  by  which  we  can  

assure  the  benefit  of  our  great  American  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

health  care  system  is  extended  to  all  of  ^^ 
our  citizens. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  HON.   KENNETH  A.   ROBERTS 

to  insert  in  the  Record  a  mimeographed  of  al.\bama 

sample  from  which  post  cards  in  this  u,  the  house  of  representatives 
new  campaign  are  being  prepared.    The 

writer  is  urged  to  write  his  Congress-  Wednesday.  April  19.  1961 
man  using  the  suggested  wording.    One  Mr.  ROBERTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
of   my   constituents,   perhaps   unwilling  eral  years  now  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
to  put  this  message  in  his  own  handwrit-  state     and     Foreign     Commerce,     first 
ing.  sent  the  sample  instead:  through  the   Special   Subcommittee  on 
Sample.  Front  of  Postcard  (Address)  Traffic    Safety    and    now    through    the 
Hon.  Thomas  B  Curtis.  House  Office  Build-  Subcommittee    on    Health    and    Safety, 
lug.  Washington  26.  DC.                        ,  has  been  conducting  a  study  of  higliway 
SUGGESTED  LPTTER  NO  1  accidents.    which    account    for    nearly 
_^,  49.0C0  deaths  and  more  than  4  million 
DEAR  CoNcrEssMAN  CuRTis :  ffe'erthaVlt  injuries  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Is  most  important  that  H.R.  4222  be  passed.  O"  April  17.  in  connection  with  hear- 
l  personally  know  some  elderly  persons  who  inss    on   H.R.    903    and   H.R.    1341,    bills 
are  not  getting  proper  medical  care  at  this  relating    tO    motor    vehicle    safety,     the 
time  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  Subcommittee    on    Health    and    Safety 
sincerely  yours,  heard  a  very  interesting  and  construc- 

-- tive   discussion   of   tiie   highway   safety 

(Write  m  your  name)  problem    by    the    Honorable    Abraham 

■""Twrlte'inyo'ur'addre^r"'  Rioicoff.    Secretary    of    Health.    Educa- 

tion,  and  Welfare.     I   wish   to   include 

SUGGESTED  LrrTER  NO.  2  ^j^j^  Statement  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 

Date formation  of  Members  interested  in  this 

DEAR  Congressman  CuR-ns.   I  feel  that  It  tremendously  important^  problem.     Sec- 

T'r^r?.nir^°vnn^  ,om^p  ^r^.r.Z  fT^^,  ^ctary  Ribicolf.  who  made  a  great  con- 

I  personally  know  some  other  elderly  persons  .■■..        ,.     i  ■  \.  r  ..  ^ 

besides  myself  who  are   rot  getting  proper  tribution  to  highway  safety  as  Governor 

medical  care  at  this  time  because  we  can-  of  Connecticut,  is  one  of  the  leading  au- 

not  afford  It.  thorities  in  the  country  on  this  problem 

Sincerely  yours,  and  I  urge  all  who  are  working  in  this 

field  to  study  his  statement,  which  fol- 

( Write  in  your  name)  lows: 

,\i,"^r"",""""r,VIiy'IZr  Mr.  chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 

( Write  In  your  address)  ...       .v,      ,  #      ■      .».  .  » 

'  miltee,  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  present 

the  views  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 

'  cation,   and   Welfare  on   the  subject  of  the 

Federal  re.sponslbllity  and  capability  to  as- 
sist in  reducing  the  tragic  annual  toll  of 
highway  accidents  On  this  subject.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  find  a  high  degree  of  unanimity 
of  opinion  between  this  committee  and  my 
Department. 

The  almost  40.000  needless  deaths  in  high- 
way accidents  cause  the  loss  each  year  of  al- 
most IVj  million  man-years  of  productive 
activity.  These  losses  drastically  reduce  the 
productive  capacity  of  this  Nation.  While 
these  deaths  exact  high  costs,  in  both  human 
and  economic  terms,  they  fade  almost  into 
Insignificance  when  we  consider  the  trafBc 
Injuries  to  over  4  million  persons  every 
year.  A  large  percentage  of  these  victims 
are  In.  or  are  approaching,  the  potentially 
most  useful  years  of  their  lives.  The  sudden 
removal  of  this  great  number  of  people  Is  a 
recurring    and    continuing    disaster. 

The  accident  prevention  activities  of  the 
Department  have  largely  been  centered  In 
the  Public  Health  Service.  However,  other 
major  bureaus  of  the  Department  have  a  very 
real  interest  In  reducing  the  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  from  accidents. 

For  example,  the  interest  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  accidental  deaths  and  Injuries  Is 
assured  since  accidents  are  the  most  im- 
portant cause  of  death  and  disability  In 
children.  Much  of  the  excellent  services 
rendered  by  the  fine  staff  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  saving  the  lives  and  Improving 
the  health  of  children  are  erased  by  motor 
vehicle  accidents. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
has  a  significant  stake  In  accident  preven- 
tion. Many  of  their  activities  are  devoted 
to  attempts  to  partially  compensate  for 
permanent  disabilities  Induced  by  traffic  ac- 
cidents. 

The  financial  burdens  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  are  magnified  by  the 
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OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1961 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  of  this  week  the  citizens  of  Min- 
nesota, and  especially  those  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
will  embark  on  a  new  adventure  which 
I  think  is  significant  of  the  growing  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  State.  During  1961 
two  new  ma.jor  league  professional  ath- 
letic teams  are  making  their  new  home 
at  one  of  the  finest  athletic  stadiiuns  in 
the  country,  at  Bloomington.  Minn. 

The  Minnesota  Twins  baseball  team 
will  play  its  opening  home  game  Friday 
afternoon.  The  Minnesota  Vikings  foot- 
ball team  will  begin  its  play  in  Bloom- 
ington in  the  fall.  We  think  these  new 
ventures  are  appropriate  adcfitions  to  the 
rich  recreational,  educational,  economic, 
and  cultural  life  enjoyed  in  Minnesota 
for  the  past  many  years. 

The  suburbs  of  the  Twin  Cities  are 
the  fastest  growing  suburbs,  in  terms  of 
the  rate  of  growth,  in  the  Nation.  I  in- 
vite the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  note 
our  growth,  as  symbolized  by  the  coming 
of  two  major  league  athletic  teams  to 
our  area  during  this  year. 
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mounting  welfare  costs  directly  associated 
with  unemployabllity  becaiise  of  auto  ac- 
cidents. 

Fortunately,  the  nucleus  of  an  accident 
prevention  prograci  (four  people  In  all) 
was  established  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  the  early  fifties. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  rate  of  growth 
was  small.  In  1956  the  budget  for  this  ac- 
tivity  was   in  the   neighborhood   of  >oO.OOO. 

The  first  basic  research  grant  for  accident 
prevention  was  made  in  1951. 

In  1957  the  Public  Health  Service,  to- 
gether with  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  and  other  professional  groups 
began  to  see  more  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  SUte.  and  lo- 
cal health  agencies  physicians,  and  their 
professional  allies  in  tralHc  accident  preven- 
tion. 

Recognition  of  this  responsibility,  once 
achieved,  has  resulted  in  strong  support  from 
Congress  and  the  professional  groups  In- 
volved. For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1961.  Con- 
gress added  a  million  dollars  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  actl\lties  of  the  Division  of 
Accident  Prevention. 

At  the  same  time  ii  decision  was  made  to 
transfer  the  adminlsi.ratlve  aspects  of  basic 
research  grant  management  in  the  field  of 
accident  prevention  to  the  Bureau  of  State 
Services.  This  responsibility  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention. 

Expansion  of  accident  prevention  activities 
both  In  research  and  application  has  quickly 
followed. 

The  total  staff  of  the  Division  of  Accident 
Prevention  now  numbers  122.  Of  this  total. 
34  are  engaged  prlm£.rlly  in  traffic  accident 
prevention  activities. 

The  number  of  basl :  research  grants  In  ac- 
cident prevention  rote  to  a  total  of  33  in 
1961.  of  which  23  were  concerned  with  re- 
search In  various  aspects  of  traffic  accident 
prevention. 

A  few  examples  of  current  traffic  accident 
prevention  activities  slone.  conducted  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  during  1961  will  suffice 
to  Illustrate  the  broid  scope  and  extreme 
complexity  of  this  acute  health  and  safety 
problem: 

I.  Application: 

( 1 )  A  National  Conference  on  Driving 
Simulation  was  held  in  California  In  Febru- 
ary 1961.  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Foundation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  it  served  to  develop  a 
consensus  concerning  the  need  for  simula- 
tion devices. 

(2)  In  Pittsburgh  Pa..  In  May  1961  a 
similar  workshop  on  "alcohol  and  driving" 
will  be  held  to  bring  together  all  available 
knowledge  concerning  the  relationship  of 
alcohol  and  traffic  accidents.  Cosponsored 
by  the  National  Institute  of  MenUl  Health 
and  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention,  five 
regional  conferences  of  experts  were  held  to 
prepare  grist  for  the  mill. 

(3)  The  national  seat  belt  campaign. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, American  Medical  Association,  and  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  achieved  Its  Initial 
success  when  the  five  leading  American  man- 
ufacturers of  automobiles  agreed  to  Install 
attachment  p>olnts  for  front  seat  belts  in 
1962  models 

(4)  The  Connecticut  accident  prevention 
study.  Is  making  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  development  of  better  scientific  research 
methods  In  Identifying  the  basic,  underly- 
ing causes  of  traffic  accidents. 

It  would  be  too  time  consuming  to  go 
Into  detail  concerning  many  other  traffic 
accident  activities  that  have  resulted  from 
congressional  action.  A  partial  listing  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Driving  simulation  feasibility  studies. 

(b)  Films  on  seat  belts. 

(c)  Participation  in  the  action  programs 
of  the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  and  the  National  Safety  Council. 


(d)  The  development  of  cooperative  activi- 
ties between  the  State  motor  vehicle  admin- 
istrators. State  health  officers,  and  State 
medical  societies  through  national  and  re- 
gional conferences. 

(e)  A  saturation  publicity  program  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Safety  Council. 

II.  Research: 

( 1 )  Automotive  crash  injury  research. 
$118,242. 

(2)  Experimental  case  studies  of  traffic 
accidents.  >86.081. 

( 3 )  Causes  of  auto  accidents  of  adolescent 
drivers.  $30,782. 

(4)  Evaluating  highway  traffic  safety  mo- 
tion pictures.  $14,894. 

(5»  Accident  Inducing  characteristics  of 
motor  vehicles.  $84,953. 

(6)  Research  on  fatal  highway  collisions, 
$159,332. 

(7)  Safety  devices  for  automotive  vehicles. 
$15,111. 

(8 1  Driving  behavior  and  traffic  accidents. 
$19,610. 

(9)   Human  factors  In  traffic  safety.  $9,210. 

In  addition,  there  were  several  other  re- 
search projects  directly  related  to  traffic  acci- 
dent prevention  research,  as  well  as  several 
others  of  broader  interest. 

Tlie  greatest  problem  currently  besetting 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Division  of  Accident  Prevention  Is  making  a 
determination  of  how  best  to  allocate  the 
personnel,  funds,  and  other  resources  cur- 
rently available  In  the  face  of  what  at  times 
appear  to  be  overwhelming  demands. 

The  greatest  asset  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  assuming 
Its  rapidly  expanding  role  in  traffic  accident 
prevention  has  been  the  friendly,  helpful, 
and  always  cooperative  attitude  exhibited  by 
other  Government  agencies,  with  a  longer 
history  In  traffic  accident  prevention;  the 
National  Safety  Council;  and  other  equally 
well-known  voluntary  and  professional  or- 
ganizations. 

Truly,  the  traffic  accident  prevention  ef- 
fort has  been  and.  I  am  confident,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  genuinely  cooperative  and  mu- 
tually stimulating  pperation. 

WHAT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE  CAN  DO  IN  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 

Accidents  and  accidental  injuries  and 
deaths  have  been  an  Integral  part  of  living 
since  the  days  of  primitive  man. 

As  long  as  man  Is  fallible  and  human  en- 
vironments continue  to  provide  accident 
hazards  (as  they  always  will)  accidents  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  plague  us. 

However,  a  nation  which  has  succeeded  In 
reducing  so  dramatically  the  threat  of  once 
widespread  Infectious  dl.seases  cannot  In 
good  faith  reject  the  challenge  to  mobilize 
these  same  scientific  resources  to  lower  the 
currently  large  and  for  the  most  part  un- 
necessary toll  of  accidental  deaths  and  In- 
juries. 

Past  efforts  to  render  human  environ- 
ments less  hazardous  have  not  been  without 
success.  Such  efforts  have  been  particu- 
larly fruitful  In  the  case  of  large  industries. 
Efforts  will  continue  unabated  to  Improve 
the  safety  of  the  environment. 

However  in  the  past  much  less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  Importance  of  human 
factors  in  accident  causation — to  the  impor- 
tance of  physical  (I.e.  vision  and  hearing); 
psychological  (i.e..  moods);  and  physiologi- 
cal (i.e..  drugs  and  alcohol)  factors  which  so 
strongly  affect  people  who  drive  automobiles. 
This  Is  a  phase  of  accident  prevention  the 
study  of  which  Is  peculiarly  fitted  tx)  the 
talents  of  physicians,  public  health  workers, 
and  their  professional  allies. 

A  much  better  understanding  of  these 
factors,  based  on  sound  research  Is  essential 
if  the  control  of  accidents  is  ever  to  be  placed 


on  an  effective  and  truly  scientific  basis 
For  example,  it  is  obvious  that  some  people 
can  work,  live,  and  play  safely  in  environ- 
ments containing  many  potential  accident 
hazards.  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  other 
people  have  an  unduly  large  numt>er  of 
accidents  in  environments  containing  rela- 
tively few  accident  hazards. 

Accident  prevention,  a  complex  problem, 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  use  of  signs,  plac- 
ards, and  postcards.     This  has  been  proven. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  taking  the  first  steps  along  this 
research  trail  the  end  of  which  will  be  the 
production  of  lifesavlng  knowledge  which 
can  be  applied  in  every  city.  town,  and 
hamlet  in  this  country. 

RESEARCH 

The  Cornell  crash  injury  research  project 
In  which  the  Public  Health  Service  co- 
operated, serves  as  an  excellent  example  of 
how  research  can  translate  basic  research 
facts  into  an  applicable  system  of  knowledge 

Last  month  the  application  phase  of  this 
research  project  culminated  in  an  agreement 
by  the  five  leading  American  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  to  Install  attachments  for 
seat  belts  in  the  front  seats  of  all  cars  sold 
m  1962. 

Such  researches  are  costly  They  are  time 
consuming.  They  require  the  recruitment 
of  significant  numbers  of  talented  research- 
ers who  are  dedicated  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  single  purpose. 

Similar  applicable  knowledge  can  be  ob- 
tained through  research  Involving  a  multi- 
plicity of  factors,  both  environmental  and 
human,  which  are  the  basic  causes  of  many 
of  the  90.000-odd  deaths  from  accidents  each 
year. 

The  research  grant  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  expanding  As  it  expands. 
It  win  encompass  an  ever-broadening  range 
of  traffic  accident  research  problems  with 
equally  applicable  results. 

Just  a  few  selected  examples  of  needed 
research  will  help  to  pin  down  this  point: 

(a)  What  are  the  minimum  skills  and 
abilities  that  are  needed  to  safely  op>€rate 
a  modern  passenger  car?  No  one  knows 
No  one  has  attempted  to  find  out  In  a  sys- 
tematic way. 

(b)  What  effect  do  drugs,  fatigue,  and 
alcohol  have  on  driving  efficiency?  There 
have  been  a  lot  of  intelligent  guesses  but 
few,  if  any.  truly  objective  determinations. 

(c)  Which,  of  the  250  identifiable  psy- 
chological factors,  contribute  significantly 
to  automobile  accidents?  No  one  knows. 
Several  researchers  have  made  a  small  be- 
ginning In  researching  small  facets  of  this 
problem. 

(d)  Are  elderly  people  being  arbitrarily 
deprived  of  their  driving  privileges  because 
of  opinion  rather  than  fact?  No  one  can 
say  definitely  until  basic  research  in  this 
area  Is  done. 

The  Public  Health  Service  intends  to  pur- 
sue such  research  leads  as  these  as  rapidly 
as  possible  In  order  to  build  a  foundation  of 
fact  for  law  enforcement. 

Today  the  Public  Health  Service  has  no 
facilities  for  conducting  intramural  research 
in  accident  causation  similar  to  the  intra- 
mural research  facilities  that  are  available 
to  other  national  research  centers  such  as  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  As  soon  as 
possible  such  facilities  will  be  provided  not 
only  because  of  their  stimulating  effect  on 
research  efforts  outside  the  Government,  but 
also  because  of  their  training  value  for  young 
men  and  women  Interested  in  a  career  in  ac- 
cident prevention  research. 

Oftentimes  before  basic  research  findings 
can  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
human  lives  an  Intermediate  step  is  needed; 
namely,  applied  research.  The  breadth  of  the 
accident  research  problem,  its  depth  and 
scope,  suggest  the  necessity  of  greatly  in- 
creasing  the   number  and  types  of   applied 
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reeearch  projects  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  application  of  newly  won  basic  knowl- 
edee. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  attracting,  and 
maturing,  a  growing  number  ot  highly  quali- 
fied research  workers  in  the  field  of  accident 
prevention.  A  technique  found  very  useful 
and  productive  by  other  Institutes  has  been 
their  program  of  research  fellowships.  It  Is 
planned  that  accident  prevention  research 
fellowships  win  be  provided  to  Insure  steady 
flew  of  qualified  researchers  Into  the  ranks 
of  those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  finding 
the  true  ca-jses  of  highway  accidents. 

I  SnrCTLATION 

No  discussion  of  research,  no  matter  how 
brief,  could  be  considered  complete  without 
at  least  passing  mention  of  the  need  for  the 
development  of  "simulation"  devices  as 
tools  for  research  workers  who  wish  to  study 
the  effect  that  human  factors  have  on  acci- 
dent causation. 

It  is  dangerous  to  experiment  with  drivers 
of  automobiles  In  actual  driving  situations. 
Such  a  process  is  also  extremely  costly  since 
a  traffic  accident  only  occurs  about  every 
60.000  miles  of  travel.  Therefore  It  Is 
essential  to  support  the  developmental  re- 
search required  to  permit  the  construction 
of  several  prototype  simulators  so  that 
drivers  can  be  studied  under  controlled  con- 
ditions, in  safe  environments,  thus  avoiding 
the  expensive  nationwide  epidemiological 
network  that  might  otherwise  be  necessary 
(if  it  were  feasible). 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  construction 
of  several  prototypes  of  "true"  simulators  In 
which  the  driver  has  the  Illusion  of  almost 
complete  reality,  there  also  Is  a  necessity  to 
support  the  developmental  research  Involved 
In  producing  "part-task"  simulators  which 
can  produce  valuable  and  needed  Informa- 
tion in  such  limited  areas  of  driver  Interest 
aa  vision,  hearing,  reflexes,  etc.  However,  the 
validity  of  the  research  findings  of  "part- 
taek"  simulators  can  only  be  validated  by 
checking  out  samples  of  their  research  find- 
ings on  a  "true"  simulator. 

At  the  recent  workshop  held  In  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  on  the  subject  of  simulation 
(this  conference  was  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads),  there  was  a  remarkable  unanimity 
of  opinion  concerning  the  need  for  produc- 
ing a  faithful  simulation  of  the  driving  sit- 
uation just  as  the  Armed  Forces  have  found 
it  necessary  to  produce  a  faithful  simulation 
of  flight  experience  using  various  models  of 
planes,  and  the  Navy  with  various  types  of 
submarines. 

Since  this  group  of  experts  In  simulation 
and  research  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
efforts  will  be  extended  to  provide  to  re- 
searchers In  the  field  of  accident  prevention 
the  one  tool  that  apparently  Is  essential  to 
unlocking  so  many  of  the  hitherto  Inacces- 
sible mysteries  associated  with  traffic  acci- 
dent causation. 

In  brief,  the  Department  will  move  rap- 
idly to  close  the  gap  in  applied  technology 
between  current  research  Instrumentation 
and  Instrumentation  that  will  take  advan- 
tage of  present  technological  knowledge,  re- 
cently developed. 

In  no  other  way  can  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  Identifying  and  properly  evaluating 
the  human  factors  Involved  in  traffic  accident 
causation  be  made  so  rapidly  and  effectively. 

AJ»PI.ICAT10N 

Some  facts  are  so  obvious  they  long  escape 
detection.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
fact  that  no  matter  how  enlightening  a  re- 
search project  may  turn  out  to  be.  it  remains 
of  only  academic  interest  until,  through  ap- 
plied science.  It  is  translated  Into  a  llfesav- 
Ing  potenUal. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
scattered    concentrations    of   Interest,    skill. 


and  ability  that  can  be  readily  mobilized  to 
flght  the  war  on  accidents  If  only  a  small 
contribution  can  be  made  available.  In  the 
form  of  project  grants,  to  assist  In  the  Inau- 
guration of  unused  plans  and  programs. 
Pump  prim  ng  Is  badly  needed.  It  Is 
planned  to  seek  methods  whereby  these  In- 
terests and  skills  can  be  mobilized,  particu- 
larly at  the  local  level,  in  the  next  few  years. 

With  a  little  help  or  boost,  there  are  hos- 
pitals which  can  Improve  the  training  of 
their  emergency  squads;  there  are  poison 
control  centrrs  which  can  conduct  poison 
prevention  programs;  there  Is  a  tremendous 
latent  Interest  In  traffic  accident  prevention 
projects  In  many  universities  and  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  which  can  be  acti- 
vated If  booKteer  shots  are  made  available. 
A  number  of  motor  vehicle  administrators, 
medical  societies,  and  health  departments 
are  concerned  and  alarmed  about  the  primi- 
tive status  of  driver  licensing  In  their  States 
and  communities.  They  want  to  change  this 
condition.  With  a  little  outside  help  they 
can  bring  ahiut  the  changes  that  are  need- 
ed. The  Department  plans  to  assist  them  In 
getting  their  long  delayed  plans   underway. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  particularly 
the  Public  Health  Service,  to  give  professional 
advice  to  the  many  persons  and  agencies  who 
dally  seek  answers  to  tough  problems  involv- 
ing State  or  local  traffic  accident  prevention 
will  be  Increased  rapidly.  Each  of  these  In- 
quiries represents  the  nucleus  of  a  com- 
munity activity  which.  If  properly  nourished, 
can  grow  Into  a  livesaving  action  program. 
E.xparts  In  traffic  safety,  many  of  whom  are 
currently  available  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  consultants,  wUl  be  called  on  with 
much  greater  frequency  to  extend  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Service  In  the  general  area 
of  technical  assistance  and  consultation,  par- 
ticularly on  matters  pertaining  to  cutting 
down  the  toll  of  highway  deaths. 

Finally,  following  the  historical  success  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  young  men 
a.nd  women  will  be  trained  In  the  specialty 
of  accident  prevention;  they  will  be  assigned 
to  State  and  local  areas;  there  tliey  will  en- 
courage and  consult  with  local  officials  who 
wish  to  Improve  their  State  or  local  traffic 
accident  prevention  services. 

These  young  men  and  women  will  need  to 
be  trained,  but  once  trained  they  will  vastly 
expand  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  In 
the  growth  and  development  of  local  projects 
In  accordance  with  the  capabilities.  Inter- 
ests, and  circumstances  Inherent  In  local 
situations. 

INFOKMATION    EXCHANGE 

The  growing  number  of  projects  In  all 
phases  of  traffic  safety  In  the  United  States 
and  the  mounting  interest  of  the  citizenry 
In  this  subject  has  created  a  deluge  of  In- 
coming Information  concerning  State  and 
local  activities.  If  this  information  Is  not 
scientifically  collected,  tabulated,  analyzed, 
and  made  readily  available  for  rapid  dissemi- 
nation to  other  Interested  groups,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  weapons  of  the  Departments 
traffic  accident  prevention  program  will  have 
been  neutralized. 

Why  should  community  B  struggle 
through  the  developmental  phases  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  which,  if  the  experience  of 
community  A  In  conducting  a  similar  proj- 
ect were  readily  available,  could  be  avoided? 

If  a  unique  and  successful  method  for 
motivating  citizens  to  wear  seat  belts  Is  de- 
veloped In  one  community.  Is  It  not  wasteful 
and  'oolhardy  for  other  communities  to 
repeat  the  same  project  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  same  results? 

A  wealth  of  Invaluable  dau  already  has 
been  collected  In  the  field  of  traffic  accident 
prevention,  both  In  the  areas  of  research  and 
application,  by  the  Public  Health  Service.    It 


is  planned  therefore  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  better  and  more  scientifically  sound. 
effective,  and  economical  methods  of  solicit- 
ing such  valuable  Information,  digesting  It, 
and  making  it  readUy  available  to  others 
who  show  an  Interest  In  kindred  projects 
and  activities. 

A  modern  infonnatlon  exchange  program 
can  serve  as  the  focal  point  of  information 
gleaned  from  the  experiences  of  State  and 
local  agencies  and  others. 

This  center  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
producing  audiovisual  messages  In  modern 
garb  that  can  convey  even  to  the  mildly  In- 
terested knowledge  that  has  been  collected 
for  educational  purposes. 

■ntAiNiNo 
It  Is  the  plan  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop 
three  types^  training  acUvltles  to  produce 
an  adequate  number  of  physicians,  public 
health  workers,  and  members  of  allied  pro- 
fessions to  carry  the  growing  burdens  Im- 
posed by  the  complexities  of  modern  traffic. 

( 1 )  Short  courses  and  seminars  will  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  newcomers 
the  concepts,  principles,  and  practices  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  new  branch  of  public 
health.  These  seminars  are  In  great  demand 
throughout  the  States  and  In  many  lo- 
calities 

(2)  Medium  range  courses  of  4  to  8 
months'  duration  will  be  held  to  train  young 
men  and  women,  and  public  health  profes- 
sionals as  well,  in  accident  prevention  tech- 
niques. Such  training  courses  (currlculums 
have  already  been  contracted  for)  will  pro- 
vide the  maturity  In  accident  prevention  re- 
quired of  staff  members  assigned  to  States 
and  localities.  These  courses  however  will 
also  be  available  for  the  training  of  State 
and  local  sponsored  trainees. 

(3)  Long-range  training  will  be  provided 
In  Increasing  amounts  In  a  growing  number 
of  schools  of  public  health,  medical  schools, 
and  other  professional  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  physicians,  public  health 
workers,  engineers,  nurses,  and  others  to  In- 
tegrate accident  prevention  activities  Into 
their  dally  tasks  wherever  they  may  be  lo- 
cated or  employed. 

Finally,  It  U  planned  to  provide  training 
grants  to  Institutions  to  make  It  possible 
for  more  accident  prevention  materials  and 
projects  to  be  included  In  everyday  teaching 
currlculums. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Is  going  to  do 
lU  best  to  save  lives. 


Minority  Views  on  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  ir 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Members  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  social  security  system,  I  herewith  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  mi- 
nority views  on  the  report  on  H.R.  6027, 
the  bill  now  before  you: 

VIII.  MiNoarTT  Views 

We  believe  in  a  soundly  financed  and  equi- 
tably conceived  system  of  social  security 
that  properly  seeks  to  provide  a  basic  floor 
of  retirement  and  survivorship  protection  for 
th5  American  people  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.    The  existing   old-age,  survivors,   and 
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disability  Insurance  program  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  meeting  these  requirements. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  system  of  so-called  so- 
cial Insurance  that  ( 1 )  discourages  Individual 
productivity,  (2)  Impairs  Individual  ability  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency,  (3)  Uloglcally  and 
arbitrarily  differentiates  among  citizens  In 
regard  to  benefit  eligibility  and  amount,  and 
(4i  spends  currently  the  savings  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  so  that  the  commitments  of 
the  system  to  one  generation  will  inevitably 
fall  on  succeeding  generations  In  Increasing 
magnitude.  The  present  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  tragically 
possesses  these  shortcomings  on  every  count 
and  with  seemingly  unshakable  firmness  per- 
sists In  their  retention. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
6027  because  It  seeks  to  enact  a  combination 
of  Illy  conceived  or  Inadequate  modifica- 
tions in  a  social  security  structure  that  ur- 
gently requires  much  more  basic  and  sweep- 
ing reform  to  be  acceptable  and  workable. 
There  seems  to  us  little  merit  or  future  In 
adding  another  room  to  a  house  built  on 
sand. 

We  associate  ourselves  fully  with  the  criti- 
cisms In  the  supplemental  views  by  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  possible  retirement  age 
for  men  to  62  years.  We  also  tend  to  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  our  Republican 
colleagues  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test 
and  to  end  the  present  unconscionable  dis- 
crimination against  those  present  aged  who 
through  no  fault  of  --heir  own  are  precluded 
from  a  benefit  entitlement  even  though  their 
need  Is  the  greatest  and  even  though  they 
may  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  OASI 
trust  fund  as  many  present  beneficiaries. 
With  respect  to  the  proposed  Increase  In 
certain  dependents"  benefits,  we  can  sec  no 
reason  or  rationale  for  saying  to  a  widow 
that  she  can  have  cnly  75  percent  or  82 'i 
percent  or  any  other  percent  less  than  100 
percent  of  the  amcunt  paid  to  a  retired 
man  We  would  support  a  proposal  to  equate 
the  benefit  entitlement  between  these  two 
classes  of  beneficiaries. 

We  should  frankly  recognize  that  the  pres- 
ent social  security  tystem  Is  not  Insurance 
and  we  should  end  the  cruel  pretense  of 
maintaining  on  the  basis  of  an  Insurance 
concept  that  some  citizens  are  deserving  of 
higher  benefits  than  others  and  some  citi- 
zens are  deserving  of  no  benefits.  It  serves 
no  useful  purpose  to  characterize  as  insur- 
ance what  Is  merely  a  statutory  mechanism 
combining  welfare  and  Insurance  character- 
istics which  emerge  as  a  hybrid  that  is  not 
Insurance  and  that  provides  welfare  only  on 
a  hlt-or-mlss  basis.  This  mechanism  Is  es- 
sentially a  device  for  taking  the  productivity 
of  one  group  of  our  citizens  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  another  group  and  these  groups 
may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  generation. 

We  support  the  p-^rtlon  of  the  supplemen- 
tal views  of  our  Republican  colleagues  ex- 
pressed In  regard  to  the  tax  schedule  In  exist- 
ing law  and  proposed  In  this  legislation 
necessary  to  finance  the  OASDI  program.  In 
commenting  on  the  tax  burden  we  stress 
the  fact  that  the  OASDI  system  has  not 
met  the  critical  test  of  time.  We  are  told 
that  the  system  will  not  mature  until  well 
Into  the  21st  century.  In  the  Interim  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  experience  will  prove 
the  present  tax  schedule  Inadequate.  We  are 
perhaps  not  Justified  In  assuming  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  acquiesce  In  tax  bur- 
dens to  which  we  are  now  so  willing  to  com- 
mit them. 

We  also  Join  In  the  supplemental  views  of 
our  Republican  cc'lleagues  with  respect  to 
concern  over  the  willingness  of  th«^admlnls- 
tratlon  to  utilize  the  OASDI  program  for 
pump-prlmlng  purposes.  The  fact  that  the 
administration  did  not  recommend  any  com- 
parable liberalization  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
veals   a    dangerous    Inclination    to    use    the 


OASDI  trust  funds  for  fiscal  policy  purposes 
to  ptirsue  an  objective  that.  If  It  Is  to  be 
done  at  all,  should  be  done  through  the 
Treasury  general  fund  route. 

Our  reservations  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing social  security  program  and  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  H  R.  6027.  aside  from 
considerations  of  equity  and  fairness,  are 
primarily  directed  to  o\ir  serious  doubts  over 
the  financial  ability  of  the  program  to  sus- 
tain Itself  In  perpetuity.  The  assumptions 
on  which  the  system  Is  pronounced  sound  are 
Inescapably  predicated  almost  completely  on 
economic  and  population  forecasting.  There 
Is  less  reason  to  question  the  actuarial  con- 
clusions If  the  assumed  economic  and  popu- 
lation forecasts  are  correct.  Our  concern  Is 
that  these  forecasts  may  prove  to  be  at  sub- 
stantial variance  with  experience,  with  the 
result  that  the  tremendous  obligations  al- 
ready accumulated  under  the  OASDI  system 
will  prove  an  Intolerable  burden. 

The  existing  system  Is  established  on  the 
principle  that  taxes  will  be  imposed  on  fu- 
ture earned  Income  of  future  workers  to  pay 
benefits  obligations  that  have  been  previously 
Incurred.  The  magnitude  of  these  obliga- 
tions can  be  demonstrated  by  an  examina- 
tion of  certain  actuarial  data: 

First,  an  employee  with  maximum  taxable 
earnings  since  the  program  began  In  1937 
would  have  contributed,  through  December 
31.  1960,  a  total  of  $1,290.  so  that  the  com- 
bined employer-employee  taxes  are  $2,580. 
If  such  an  Individual  reached  age  65  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  and  had  a  wife  the  same  age,  the 
average  total  amount  of  benefits  that  would 
be  paid  out  In  this  case  would  be  about 
$31,200. 

Secondly,  a  similar  Individual  who  quali- 
fies for  the  minimum  benefit  could  have  con- 
tributed as  little  as  $6.50  (by  obtaining  13 
quarters  of  coverage  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  $50  of  wages  per  quarter  during  the 
period  1937—49,  when  the  contribution  rate 
was  1  percent);  In  such  case,  the  combined 
employer-employee  taxes  would  be  $13.  The 
total  amount  of  benefits  that  would  be  paid 
out,  on  the  average.  In  such  case  (consider- 
ing that  the  widow  would  receive  the  full 
minimum  benefit  under  the  present  law  of 
$33)   would  be  about  $9,100. 

Thirdly,  the  total  contributions  that  have 
been  collected  by  the  OASDI  system  since 
the  Inception  of  the  program  through  1960 
amount  to  approximately  $81.6  billion.  The 
present  value  of  future  benefit  obligations 
Incurred  with  respect  to  existing  beneficiaries 
Is  estimated  at  about  $95  billion.  This 
latter  figure  docs  not  take  Into  account  the 
benefit  obligations  currently  being  developed 
for  persons  who  have  not  as  yet  reached 
retirement  age  or  died,  or  the  total  bene- 
fits paid  since  the  Inception  of  the  program 
through  1960.  amounting  to  $62.9  billion. 
The  combined  OASDI  trust  funds  at  the  end 
of  1960  amounted  to  only  $22  6  billion. 

And.  fourthly,  the  present  unfunded  obli- 
gations of  the  OASDI  system  are  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $300  billion  on  the 
assumption  that  no  new  workers  enter  the 
system  but  that  only  presently  covered  per- 
sons and  their  employers  make  contributions 
and   acquire  benefit  rights. 

These  actuarial  data  give  some  meaning 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  future  obligations 
that  have  already  been  Incxirred  under  the 
social  security  program  and  suggest  the  com- 
pelling reasons  why  care  must  be  exercised 
In  the  evaluation  of  the  existing  program 
and  any  proposed  liberalizations  thereof. 
We  favor  a  program  that  Is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple and  In  Its  financing  featvires.  We  are 
opposed  to  Imposing  on  future  generations 
the  obligations  that  we  should  be  meeting 
for  ourselves.  For  these  reasons  we  are 
constrained  to  express  our  opposition  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  6027. 

Noah    M.    Mason. 
James  B.  Utt. 
Bbxtce  Algek. 


Minority  Hat  Questioned  the  Unsound- 
nest  of  the  Social  Security  System  Since 
Inception 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVTES 
Wednesday,  April  19.  1961 

Mr.  ALGEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
very  beginning  of  the  program  for  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  warnings 
have  been  sounded  that  such  a  program 
is  of  dubious  constitutionality  and  that 
the  basis  upon  which  the  program  was 
financed  is  unsound. 

In  order  that  the  older  Members  may 
refresh  their  memories  and  the  newer 
Members  may  have  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  minority  views,  I  would 
like  to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
minority  views  on  the  social  security 
system  beginning  with  House  ReF>ort  No. 
615  of  the  74th  Congress: 
T^E  Compulsory  Social  iNstraANCE  System 

The  provisions  we  oppose  will  increase  the 
cost  of  this  system  at  its  maturity  by  approx- 
imately $3,500  million  a  year  and  this 
amount  when  added  to  the  huge  and  pyra- 
miding cost  of  the  other  features  of  the 
program  may  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween success  or  breakdown  of  the  system. 

In  our  opinion,  the  purpose  of  compulsory 
social  Insurance  Is  to  provide  a  basic  floor 
of  economic  protection  for  the  Individual 
and  his  family  and  In  so  doing  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  voluntary  savings  through 
personal  Initiative  and  ambition.  It  should 
not  invade  the  field  historically  belonging 
to  the  Individual. 

We  believe  that  such  a  form  of  compulsory 
social  insurance  which  unnecessarily  takes 
from  the  Individual  funds  which  he  would 
Invest  or  otherwise  use  for  building  his  own 
security  Is  incompatible  with  our  free- 
enterprise  system.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
conceive  It  to  be  a  proper  function  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
either  to  compensate  individuals  for  all  types 
of  losses  m  earning  capacity  or  to  provide 
a  scale  of  benefits  which  pay  substantially 
higher  amounts  to  those  with  higher  Income. 

We  believe  further  that  if  this  vast  pro- 
gram is  to  fulfill  Its  social  objectives,  the 
most  important  factor  Is  to  restrict  the 
burden  of  Its  pyramiding  cost  within  an 
amount  which  the  economy  can  bear.  This 
Is  so  because  In  the  final  analysis  the  basis 
of  all  security  is  a  productive  economy  and 
the  burden  in  any  one  year  of  the  mounting 
cost  of  this  program  will  have.  In  the  main, 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  production  of  the 
goods  and  services  which  the  system  seeks 
to  distribute.  In  20  years  the  payroll  tax 
provided  for  In  this  bill  will  be  6  5  percent  or 
a  dollar  cost  based  on  present  wage  levels 
of  over  $8  billion  a  year  in  this  one  program 
alone.  If  this  burden  becomes  too  great,  the 
system  m^  well  be  repudiated  by  future 
generations,  and  if  benefit  payments  are  car- 
ried to  extremes,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
companion  tax  burden  will  be  a  stifling  of 
the  incentive  and  ajnbUlon  to  produce. 

Daniel  A.  Reed,  Roy  O.  Woodruff. 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins.  Richard  M.  Simp- 
son, Robert  W.  Kean,  Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Noah  M.  Mason.  Thomas  E.  Martin, 
Hal    Holmes,    John    W.    Byrnes. 

Minority  views  as  expressed  in  House 
Report  No.  1300. 1st  session,  81st  Congress. 
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in  the  report  on  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1949: 

CoMPULsoRT    Old-Ace  Annuitiis 

The  bill  Is  separated  into  several  titles. 
Title  II  provides  for  compulsory  old-age 
annuities,  and  title  VIII  provides  the  method 
by  which  the  money  Is  to  be  raised  to  meet 
the  expense  thereof. 

The  two  titles  are  Interdependent,  and 
neither  Is  of  any  consequence  without  the 
other.  Neither  of  them  has  relation  to  any 
other  substantive  title  of  the  bill.  Neither 
Is  constitutional.  Therein  lies  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  opposition  to  them. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to 
Impose   this  system  upon  private  Industry. 

The  best  legal  talent  that  the  Attorney 
General's  office  ar.d  the  brain  trust  could 
marshal  has  for  weeks  applied  Itself  to  the 
task  of  trying  to  bring  these  titles  wltMn 
constitutional  limitations.  Their  best  effort 
U  only  a  plain  circumvention.  They  have 
separated  the  proposition  into  two  titles. 
This  separation  Is  a  separation  in  words 
only.  There  is  no  separation  In  spirit  or  in- 
tent. These  two  titles  must  stand  or  fall 
together 

The  learned  brief  submitted  by  the  At- 
torney General's  office  contains  in  its  sum- 
mation the  following,  weak,  apologetic 
language : 

"There  may  also  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion the  strong  presumption  which  exists 
In  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
of  the  Congress.  In  the  light  of  which  and  of 
the  foregoing  discussion.  It  Is  reasonably 
safe  to  assume  that  the  social  security  bUl 
U  enacted  Into  law,  will  probably  be  upheld 
as  constitutional." 

We  also  oppose  these  two  titles  because 
they  would  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  present  economic  conditions,  and 
might  in  fact  retard  economic  recovery. 

The  original  bill  contained  a  title  provid- 
ing for  voluntary  annuities.  This  was  an- 
other attempt  to  place  the  Government  In 
competition  with  private  bu£lnes8.  Under 
Are.  this  title  h.-is  been  omitted.  It  was 
closely  akin  to  tiUe  II.  In  fact.  It  had  one 
virtue  that  title  11  does  not  possess  In  that 
It  was  voluntary  while  title  II  Is  compulsory. 
These  titles  Impose  a  cru.-^hlng  burden  upon 
Industry  and  upon  labor.  They  establish  a 
bureaucracy  in  the  field  of  insurance  in 
competition  with  private  business. 

The  minority  membership  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  at  no  time  of- 
fered any  political  or  parUsan  opposition  to 
the  progress  of  this  measure,  but  on  the 
contrary  have  labored  faithfully  In  an  effort 
to  produce  a  measure  that  would  be  con- 
stitutional and  that  would  Inure  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

AlXEN  T.  Tre\dwat. 

Isaac  Bacharach. 

Prank  Crowthes. 

Harold  Knutson. 

Daniel  a.  Reed. 

Roy  O.  Woodruff. 

Thomas   A.    Jenkins. 


the  mere  extension  of  its  coverage  or  a  mere 
numerical  revision  of  Its  benefit  formula, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  committee  pro- 
poses, can  bring  about  significant  Improve- 
ment. Instead,  the  very  fundamental*  of 
the  program  should  be  objectively  reex- 
amined, and  to  the  extent  that  such  reex- 
amination Indicates  the  need  for  drastic 
overhauling  of  the  program,  that  overhaul- 
ing should  be  done,  even  though  It  proves 
necessary  to  abandon  completely  those  con- 
cepts on  which  the  present  program  rests. 

Social  security  funds  are  necessarily  limited 
in  amount,  since  they  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  economic  productivity  in  the 
Nation  and  the  nosslbllity  of  drawing  off  a 
portion  of  this  productivity  for  social  se- 
curity purposes  that  Is  not  too  large  to  In- 
jure the  Nation's  economic  health.  Because 
of  this  limlUtlon,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  these  funds  be  distributed 
wisely. 

On  frequent  occasions  Congress  has  voted 
a  very  costly  program,  such  as  In  the  field 
of  veterans'  legislation  or  housing.  There 
Is  an  end  to  such  programs.  They  do  expire. 
There  Is  no  end  to  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. It  runs  into  perpetuity.  We  bind 
oncoming  generations  to  pay  untold  billions 
of  dollars  not  only  50  years  from  now  or 
100  years  from  now.  but  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  stands.  It  Is 
totally  unmoral. 

Let  us  permit  our  children  and  out-  grand- 
children to  decide  how  much  per  year  they 
of  their  generation  will  pay  for  social  se- 
curity. We  should  not  bind  them  by  con- 
tract to  pay  untold  billions  each  year  as  the 
present  system  does.  The  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment  means  not  on'y  freedom  from  kings 
tyrants,  and  dictators,  but  it  means  freedom 
from  the  past. 


April  19 


Excerpts  from  the  minority  views  of 
C.KRL  T.  Curtis,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House,  to  the  report  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  of  1949: 
MiNOHiTT  Views 

My  dissent  from  the  bill  reported  out  does 
not  stem  from  opposition  to  a  liberaUzed 
social  security  program;  instead  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  bill  reported  out  falls 
In  some  major  respect  to  do  the  very  things 
a  liberal  and  effective  social  security  pro- 
gram should  do. 

The  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  a  grossly  unsound  and  Ineffective 
tool  for  the  social  security  purposes  It  at- 
tempts to  accomplish.  Because  it  Is  so  un- 
sound and  ineffective,   I  cannot  agree   that 


Minority  views  to  the  report  on  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1954: 
Dissentiwg  Vtews  on  H.R.  9366 

The  committee  has  the  grave  responsibil- 
ity of  framing  social  security  legislation 
which  will  Improve  and  maintain  the  sys- 
tem on  a  sound  basis,  compatible  with  its 
purpose  and  with  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Some  of  the  hastily  adopted  amendments 
contained  In  HJl.  93S6  are  highly  question- 
able and  probably  would  not  have  been 
adopted  upon  mature  consideration  The 
most  important  of  these  amendments  ex- 
panding the  social  security  tax  base  from 
$3,600  to  $4,200.  are  fundamentally  wrong 
and  have  far-reaching  implications.  The 
inflated  wage  base  proposals  were  adopted 
with  a  strong  dissenting  vote  and  mark  a 
departure  from  the  basic  purpose  and  Justi- 
fication of  social  security— that  of  afford- 
ing a  basic  floor  of  protection— and  would 
directly  impair  both  the  ability  and  incen- 
tives of  the  Individual  to  achieve  security 
through  the  normal  processes  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Private  arrangements  for  security,  In  con- 
trast with  the  sterile  taxing  and  spending 
processes  of  social  security,  are  an  Integral 
part  of  free  enterprise  and  provide  the  funds 
for  capital  investment  upon  which  our  eco- 
nomic system  Is  based.  Private  thrift  and 
insurance  purchases  also  provide  a  flexibility 
of  protection  adaptable  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  particular  family.  This  flexl- 
Mllty  is  impossible  under  social  security 
Furthermore,  security  privately  achieved  by 
voluntary  action,  as  contrasted  with  unnec- 
essary inflated  compulsory  social  security  is 
compatible  with  our  traditions  and  our  mv 
of  life.  ' 

Thus,  even  though  social  security  were  In 
fact  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  individual 
and  his  equities,  typical  of  free  enterprise 
were  preserved,  it  would  violate  our  basic 
principles  to  extend  Its  taxes  and  benefits 
beyond  the  levels  required  to  meet  Ita  pur- 


pose of  providing  a  minimum  floor  of  pro- 
tection against  destitution. 

The  bill's  provisions  extending  the  sys- 
tem's taxes  and  benefits  to  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  $3,600-per-year  limit 
manifestly  raise  the  fundamental  issue  ox 
whether  we  shall  progressively  depart  from 
the  original  purpose  of  the  system,  ihe 
proposal  assumes  that  the  »4.200  man  re- 
quires more  compulsory,  publicly  provided 
protection  tlian  does  the  $3,600  man.  The 
next  step,  already  proposed  and  urged.  Is 
that  of  providing  siiu  greater  Government 
protection  for  the  $6,000  man  than  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  »4.200  man.  There  Is  no  stop- 
ping point  when  one  accepts  the  philosophy 
of  more  and  more  compulsory  reliance  upon 
the  State,  with  the  corollary  of  less  and  less 
reliance  by  the  Individual  upon  his  private 
voluntary  arrangements. 

These  amendments  are  Indefensible  in 
our  opinion.  The  proposed  sujjerbeneflts  for 
the  high-Income  man  are  Uicompatlble  with 
the  purpose  of  the  system.  Burdening  other 
social  security  taxp.iyers  with  their  pay- 
ment shocks  one's  sense  of  equity. 

The  powerful  drive  for  expanding  the 
wage  base  and  providing  higher  and  higher 
benefits,  and  the  lack  of  public  undersund- 
ing  of  the  consequences  of  this  action,  place 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  In  a  most 
difficult  position— parUcularly  in  an  election 
year. 

But  the  inescapable  fact  is  that  younger 
people.  Including  those  not  yet  of  voting 
age.  and  millions  yet  unborn,  must  largely 
support  benefits  for  persons  who  retire  In 
the  next  two  or  three  decades.  This  situa- 
tion places  a  special  trusteeship  on  this  com- 
mittee and  on  the  Congress.  For  not  only 
the  purpose  of  social  security,  but  the  wel- 
fare of  our  young  people  and  their  children, 
strictly  limits  the  social  security  benefits 
which  can  be  provided  for  the  aged  through 
taxation  of  the  young.  We  n.ust  halt  the 
constant  Increases  In  present  and  future 
benefits,  and  In  the  taxes  required  to  sup- 
port those  benents. 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  the  present 
tax  schedule  will  support  the  presently 
scheduled  benefits,  and  stUl  less  certain  that 
the  proposed  Increased  taxes  would  support 
the  Increased  benefits. 

It  is  manifest.  In  any  event,  that  the 
proposed  wage  base  extension  would  pro- 
vide an  unwarranted  Increase  In  benefits  of 
persons  with  high  earnings,  who  least  need 
social  security  protection.  It  !s  also  mani- 
fest that  the  unwarranted  Increase  In  bene- 
fits—and for  younger  people  the  lifetime 
burden  of  the  additional  social  security 
taxes— would  adversely  affect  individuals 
and  our  economy  and  would  be  contrary  to 
the  general  welfare. 

»XRTHEK    DESSENTINC     VIEWS    OF    int.     T7TT 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  minority  re- 

f^  .•  L^  ^^  *°  "^^^  '^  ^  "^y  fetirtul  belief 
that  the  social  security  tax  Is  fast  shaping 
up  to  become  a  secondary  graduated  Income 
tax  upon  wages  and  salaries,  a  tax  which 
when  it*  full  impact  is  felt,  will  shake  our 
social  security  system  to  Its  very  foundation. 

Supplemental  views  to  the  report  on 
1955-  Security    Amendments    of 

Basic  Problems 

Cost:  In  order  to  finance  the  multlbllllon- 
dollar  Increase  In  benefits  contained  in  thia 
bill,  a  higher  tax  schedule  Is  provided  An 
almost  Immediate  Increase  to  2',  percent 
each  on  employees  and  employer,  respectively 
Is  provided  effective  January  1,  1956  Each 
of  the  subsequent  periodic  Increases  pro- 
vided under  exUtlng  law  Is  also  increased  by 
one-half  of  l  percent.  As  a  result  the  ulti- 
mate tax  rate  projected  under  the  bill,  effec- 
tive In  1975,  U  B  percent  shared  equally  by 
employees  and  their  employers  The  self- 
employment  tax,  applicable   to  professional 
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Individuals,  will  become  e%  percent  at  that  the   magnitude   of   the  problem    we   are  so          As  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 

time.  casually  creaUng.  ^e  have  recently  been  informed  that  the 

As  high  as  these  future  rates  are.  the  rates  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  questions  p^deral  budget  will  operate  at  a  deficit 

themselves  do  not  convey  a  complete  picture  we  have  raised  wUl  lead  thoughUul  citizens  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  bilUon 

of  the  true  burden  they  Involve.    The  tax  on  everywhere  to  search  for  the  answers.     The                                  -            nearly   that   amount 

wage,  IS  a  t«.  on  gross  wages  without  any  -^«^  --/^^/^X^"  "and '^ fifth ' l^t^ei:  aSL  WUh  th  ncrcaSd^pen'inr^^ 
allowance  for  personal  exemptions,  depend-  our  people  connaence  ana  laiin  in  meir  .  ,.  ^  ^ 
ents  or  other  deductions.  The  tax  on  self-  future.  It  should  be  above  politics.  defense  and  other  programs  requested 
employment  income  only  permits  certain  Thomas  A.  Jenkins.  by  the  administration,  we  certamly  must 
business  deductions,  such  as  depreciation.  Richard  M.  Simpsok.  realize  that  this  deficit  will  go  even 
It  Is,  In  effect,  a  tax  on  adjusted  gross  In-  Robert  W.  Kean.  higher  if  all  these  programs  are  approved 
come.  Therefore,  unlike  the  Income  tax.  the  Noah  M.  Mason.  ^jy  ^^^  Congress.  In  the  meantime,  the 
social  security  tax  Is  not  limited  to  net  In-  John  V,\  Byrnes.  Secretary-  of  Labor  has  added  25  new- 
come.  Therefore,  unlike  the  income  tax  the  a^oni  N^  Sadlak^  Industrial  areas  where  substantial  un- 
of  net  income,  is  "^^'^^tan  lally  higher  than  Thomas  B.  Cl^ktis.  employment  conditions  exist,  making  a 
eJen'i'ua?6'  ir'^enl  rr^  o?  the  slu'em-  Brief  excerpts  from  the  committee  re-  total  of  101  such  areas  where  unemploy- 
pioy«i  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  net  in-  Port  on  the  Social  Security  Amendments  ment  is  present  or  6  percent  or  more  of 
come  tax  in  the  nelgLborhood  of  20  percent  of  1958:  the  work  force  is  out  of  jobs.  It  would 
and  higher  In  many  cases.  The  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  bene-  certainly  seem  proper  to  re'view  whether 
Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  farmer  with  tit  structure  and  the  contribution  schedule  it  makes  good  sense  to  permit  excessive 
a  net  Income  from  self -employment  of  $4.-  by  which  the  benefits  are  financed  have  not  quantities  of  foreign  imports  that  de- 
200  in  1975.  Assuming  that  he  has  a  wife  been  revised  by  the  Congress  since  1954.  ^^  ^^j.  ^^.^  industries  to  continue  at 
and  two  chUdren  and  uses  the  standard  de-  since  that  date  there  have  been  significant  .  conditions  of  deficit  financ- 
ducUon.  his  Federal  Income  tax  under  pres-  increases  in  wages  and  prices-,  also,  new  cost  ^  ume  wncn  conaiuons  oi  aencii  iiuaiii. 
ent  rates,  will  be  »276.  HU  social  security  estimates  have  shown  an  increase  In  the  in?  and  unemplojTnent  exist  at  home, 
tax.  on  the  other  hand.  wlU  be  $283.50.  In  actuarial  deficit  of  the  program.  In  the  light  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  economic 
this  example,  which  is  a  completely  average  of  these  developments.  It  Is  imperative  that  facts  in  the  manmade  fiber  industrj"^? 
case,  the  social  security  tax,  as  a  percentage  the  Congress  take  prompt  action  to  ai«ure  Currently,  over  20  percent  of  the  U.S. 
of  net  taxable  Income,  would  be  In  excess  that  the  program  be  kept  both  effective  and  industrial  capacity  is  idle.  That  is  the 
of  20  percent.     If  the  same  individual  had  actuarially  sound.  j^j.^^  statistic 

three  children  hU  income  tax  would  be  cut  The  latest  long-range  cost  estimates  pre-  c^^»,^  tVi^vo  ic  no  oHfwiiioti^  nrr. 
to  $156  but  hU  socUU  .purity  tax  would  stUl  pared  by  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Se-  Second.  Theie  IS  no  adequate  pro- 
amount  to  $283  50.  In  such  a  case,  the  latter  curlty  Administration  show  that  the  old-age  tection  against  those  nations  increas- 
tax  would  be  the  equivalent  erf  a  net  Income  ^nd  survivors  insurance  part  of  the  program  ing  their  already  growing  imports  to 
tax  of  36  percent  We  again  point  out  that  (as  distinct  from  the  dUabUlty  part)  Is  fur-  this  country  and  thereby  liquidating  the 
this  would  be  an  ordinary  case  and  not  at  all  ther  out  of  actuarial  balance  than  your  com-  domestic  manmade  fiber  industry.  If 
an  unusual  one.  mlttee  considers  It  prudent  for  the  program  j^j^p  excess  capacity  in  tho.se  foreign  Ha- 
lt is  estimated  that  in  1975  the  total  social  to  be.  When  the  last  major  changes  were  tJQj^g  were  exported  tO  the  United 
security  tax  collections  wlU  approximate  $20  made  In  1956  the  estUnates  prepared  at  that  <,.  .  .y^  ,^,  po^opitv  at  home  would 
billion  annually,  a  colossal  sum.  Moreover,  time  showed  an  expected  long-range  actu-  States,  the  Idle  capacity  at  nome  wouia 
this  estimate  assimies  continuation  of  ex-  arlal  deficit  for  old-age  and  survivors  Insur-  increase  to  BJ  percent, 
istlng  wage  levels  and  makes  no  allowance  ance  of  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  payroll  on  Third.  In  the  last  11  years,  foreign 
for  the  Increase  |i  those  levels  which  past  an  intermediate  cost  baisls.  More  recent  estl-  imports  Ot  manmade  fibers  to  the  United 
experience  Indlcat*  will  occur.  The  $20  bil-  mates  show  that  the  old-age  and  survivors  states  increased  by  440  percent. 
Hon  estimate.  Is  U\frctore.  extremely  conserv-  insurance  part  of  the  program  is  now  ex-  Pourth  The  labor  costs  of  manmade 
a"ve.  pected    to  be  out  of  balance  by  fifty-seven                  nrodnrtion   workers    in    some    for- 

We  are  concerned  over  this  fact,  moreover,  one-hundredths    of    1    percent    of    payroll.  fiD^r   P^^"^.^^°"  „^°]^f5^^'"  it  P^Lnm 

because   by   their    v^ry   nature,   the    liberal-  Vour  committee  believes  that  a  deficit  of  the  eign  production  centers  make  it  econom- 

Izatlons   contained    In   this   bill    wUl    create  size    indicated    by    present    cost    estimates  ically   questionable   for    our    industry   at 

demands    for    additional    changes    involving  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.                  home  to  be  confronted  with  a  constant 

further  costs.  upward  trend  in  foreign  imports.     Av- 

We  are  further  concerned  over  these  ultl-  — ^— ^^—  erage  hourly  wages  are  as  follows: 

mate  costs  because  of  the  danger  that  they  Japan  -  fO  26 

may  eventually  weaken  or  even  destroy  pub-  Bipartisan  Efforts  To  Give  Relief  to          itaiv                            -"      llllll^^       !  62 

He  acceptance  of  the  social  security  system.  »,     .      ,     t       -i      i    j  West  Gertnanv           -   -                               78 

A   social   Insurance   program   cannot  be   ex-  Nahon  S    Texhle    lndu$trie$  united    Kingdom                          1""       !  54-$l 

pected  to  provide  against  all  insurable  risks.  United  States        "1             IIIIIII     2^76 

It  must  be  designed  to  provide  a  basic  pro-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS                                                       "*" 

tecUon  at  a  cost  within  the   reach  of  all,  "                                                            Fifth.     Imports     of     manmade     fiber 

especially  those  in  the  lower  Income  brackets  of                                      fabrics  and  apparel  have  also  increased 

^*'°.^\J?'^/  I"  "**'**  °^  ^^.?^  protection^  „qj^  ruARIES  M-C  MATH!  AS  JR      sub.stantially.    From  1957  to  1960,  im- 

Despite  this  fact,  we  are  creating  a  scale  of  liwii.  \^iirti\i..i-o  .ii   v.  iiin  i  i.i  rvkj,  ji\.                                .                       ^^ «^„K^i.,,.     i^ 

benefits  which  must  be  supported  by  a  social  or  martlanb                                    P"^  ^  J'l    manmade    fiber     fabrics     m- 

securttv  tax  which    In  the  not  too  distant  creosed  by  194  percent,  and  imix)rts  oi 

f^t^e'^ni  iJ^uai  to  and  ?n  ^nj  <^8  ^  ^^  "^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  manmade  fiber  prod- 

higher   than  the  Federal  Income   tax.  Wednesday,  April  19,  1961                   ucls  inci'ca.sed  137  percent. 

Finally,  insofar  as  the  cost  of  this  program  -NTATrrrAc:  lurr  Qr^oVpr  T  unnt  Sixth.  Tlie  domestic  rayon  staple  fi- 
is  concerned,  we  should  take  sober  warning  t^^j^^^i,^\tr„nc -uDDorT^  ^'^  mdnsiiy  operated  at  a  loss  in  1960. 
that,  in  our  zeal  to  provide  ever  greater  to  give  my  ctrong  support  to  the  Dipaiu-  t^,.:^  :.„  „.,„jo..  .„,,.„„„.  of  the  manmade 
beneflta  and  to  provide  agaln.t  an  ever  wider  san  efforts  being  made  m  the  Congress  TJ^S  fnHu^f  rv  K  foreshadows  devSoD- 
area  of  need,  we  do  not  destroy  the  very  to  effectuate  some  relief  by  the  admin-  fiber  maustry.  It  foreshadows  dev clop- 
system  which  we  have  created.  We  have  istration  for  the  Nation's  textile  Indus-  ments  in  the  rest  oi  tne  inaustry.  ite- 
succecded  In  avoiding  the  full  impact  of  the  tries.  As  the  Representative  of  Mary-  ductions  in  employment  m  the  ia>on 
cost  by  shlfUng  most  of  the  burden  to  the  lonH'.:  «5ivth  rnn^r<^<i.«;inna.l  District  I  staple  fiber  industry  have  brought  the 
futui..     At  uiat  time,  the  hi^h  tax  rates  ^e^n  ^pe!?  out  on^tL^^^om^c  S^^^^     1^60  work  force  30  percent  below  the 

may  make  It  very  difficult  to  retain  the  con-  ,          oh«-»      wuv                               ^ 1957  level 

tributory  principle  Which  we  believe  so  es-  Uicreasing  foreign  unports  have  caused     '''J'      gi^^ker    these    facts   speak    for 

sentiai  to  the  program     However,  we  would  in  the  manmade  fiber  industry.    As  man.v     thPm:;plvS      E^en  thouph  the  i^^^^^ 

be  deluding  ouVseives  Should  we  believe  that  of    my    colleagues    who    have    traveled     i^^^^iH^^fi.  „^^.";,   "^^^^ 

the  general  revenue  could  be  depended  upon  through  the  Free  State  know,  the  city     f.xpended  6  5  pel  cent  of  its  sales  doUar 

to  support  the  system.     We  have  already  of  Cumberland,  Md..  lies  in  the  "nar-     last  year  m  research,  we  can  no  longer 

pointed  out  that,  under  the  present  sched-  rows"     of     the     Allegheny     Mountains,     claun  a  preemptive  position  lor  our  tecn- 

uie.  social  secixrity  tax  coiiecUons  in  1975  -^vith  a  population  of  33  400  people  the     nological  advances  in  manmade  textiles, 

win  amount  to  about  >30^  million.    If  such  depends  on  a  diversified  and  healthy     We  must  contmue  certainly  on  a  steady 

a  vast  sum  were  financed  through  the  indi-  i_i,,..ii  ^-^  .„_  _f  ;»_  mainstavs  is  course  in  looking  for  the  new  advances 
vldual  income  tax  for  example,  It  would  "Sic^^^^F^S^r  Co  whX^roduces  in  this  technology,  but  we  must  not  sac- 
neceesltate  approximately  a  50-percent  the  Celanese  l-iDer  CO.  whicn  proQUces  fnrpi<rn  imrvoric  thp  minimum 
acTow-the-boart  increase  In  that  already  such  manmade  fibers  as  acetate  and  riflce  to  fore  gn  i^poru  the  minimum 
burdensome  tax.    These  figures  show  clearij     triacetate.                                                            economic  status  necessary  tx)  keep  our 
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Industry's  research  laboratories  operat- 
ing. Production  and  sales  of  products 
are  the  prerequisite  ingredients  to  vigor- 
ous research  programs,  and  other  indus- 
tries at  home  in  recent  times  have  been 
washed  down  the  drain  by  excessive  and 
basically  unfair  important  trade  policies. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  this 
Nation  faced  a  world  military  conflict 
again,  the  essentiality  of  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries  to  national  security 
would  be  made  apparent  then,  as  it  was 
apparent  in  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  In  the  event  of  such  emer- 
gency, the  manmade  fiber  industry — not 
dependent  on  production  periods  of  nat- 
ural fibers — alone  presents  the  ability  to 
meet  urgent  military  requirements.  The 
Soviet  Union  understands  this  fact  of 
reality  since  it  is  now  engaged  in  a  crash 
program  to  catch  up  with  the  manmade 
fiber  technology'  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  current  conditions  in 
this  industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  urging  the  President  to  study 
carefully  the  relief  being  requested  from 
these  foreign  imports.  Industry  can 
again,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  play  the  ma- 
jor role  in  ending  current  unemployment 
and  deficit  financing,  too;  it  only  requires 
an  interested,  sympathetic,  and  enlight- 
ened policy  of  its  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  President  must,  of  course,  exam- 
ine this  request  in  the  light  of  the 
whole  national  welfare,  including  our 
diplomatic  posture  with  our  allies.  He 
must  consider  the  question  as  it  bears 
upon  existing  commitments  of  the  United 
States.  Subject  to  these  considerations, 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
President  to  grant  this  relief. 


Who    Was    in    Orbit,  Gagarin    or 
Khrushchev? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1961 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any 
evaluation  of  our  space  accomplishments 
with  relation  to  the  unsupported  claims 
of  the  Rassians  it  is  perhaps  "^ertinent  to 
note  the  depth  of  sheer  aemogogery 
reached  recently  by  a  certain  columnist 
who  undertook  to  place  responsibility  for 
our  alleged  defeat  in  space  on  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

In  refutation  of  that  charge  a  resume 
of  the  sequence  of  events  following  the 
end  of  World  War  II  is  most  revealing 
and  it  seems  proper  to  point  out  that 
under  the  Democrats  we  allowed  the 
Soviets  to  pick  up.  gratis,  a  wealth  of 
scientific  missile  data  captured  by  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Germany.  The  real  de- 
terrent to  a  realistic  program,  however, 
was  had  in  the  outright  refusal  of  the 
Democrats  under  Truman  to  appropriate 
money  or  authorize  a  forthright  plan  of 
space  exploration. 

By  contrast  the  Republicans  under 
Ike.  in  7  years,  closed  the  missile  gap  and 


gave  the  United  States  an  actual  scien- 
tific leadership  in  space  exploration,  if 
certain  unauthenticated  claimi-  of  the 
Russians  are  taken  with  the  grain  of  salt 
they  deserve.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  only 
one  area — rocket  thrust — are  we  behind 
the  Soviets  and  we  surrendered  that  ad- 
vantage T^hen  the  Democrats  under 
Truman  were  sitting  on  their  hands  and 
doing  nothing. 

Apropos  of  the  current  situation,  in 
discussing  with  a  number  of  my  constit- 
uents over  the  past  weekend  the  Rus- 
sian claim  of  having  launched  a  man  into 
space  and  brought  him  back  without 
mishap  I  found  most  of  them  strongly 
skeptical  of  the  Soviet's  latest  propa- 
ganda, their  skepticism  understandably 
being  based  on  the  known  Russian  repu- 
tation for  skulduggery  and  duplicity. 

In  my  conversations  with  my  constit- 
uents I  found  them  reflecting  the  doubts 
voiced  by  certain  news  media  both  here 
and  abroad,  which  point  up  the  obvious 
discrepencies  in  the  Russian  claims.  For 
instance,  the  claim  by  Yuri  Gagarin,  the 
"cosmonaut,"  that  he  orbited  the  earth 
suspended  on  air  within  his  vehicle  runs 
counter  to  the  accepted  practice  of  strap- 
ping the  astronaut  to  his  seat  to  protect 
him  from  the  violent  impact  of  the 
irjtial  blastoff.  It  was  also  noted  that 
while  Gagarin  reported  detailed  earthly 
scenes  as  he  flashed  by  at  18,000  miles 
per  hour  a  noted  Russian  scientist 
claimed  that  the  vehicle  was  without 
windows  of  any*  kind. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  timing  and 
with  the  flight  oflBcially  reported  to  have 
taken  place  on  April  12  we  wonder  how 
the  London  Daily  Worker  had  it  taking 
place  on  April  7  when  they  gave  out  the 
word  that  the  space  traveler  had  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  and  had  re- 
turned to  earth  suffering  from  acute 
shock.  Failure  of  the  tracking  stations 
of  our  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  make  contact  even 
with  the  burned-out  casing  of  the  lofting 
rocket  until  several  hours  after  the  Rus- 
sians reported  the  astronaut's  return 
further  indicates  the  unreliability  of  the 
reports. 

The  fact  also  remains  that  no  tracking 
station  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain  had 
advance  word  of  the  experiment  and 
none  reported  catching  the  spacecraft 
while  in  orbit.  All  of  which,  coupled 
with  the  Soviets'  record  for  fabrication, 
prompts  most  of  the  people  with  whom 
I  have  talked  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  this  incident  was  probably  designed 
to  cover  up  previous  failures,  in  which 
their  space  travelers  may  have  lost  their 
lives,  and  was  staged  as  a  face-saving 
device  in  anticipation  of  an  American 
breakthrough  at  an  early  date. 

In  support  of  these  reservations  by 
people  who  are  not  inclined  to  accept  un- 
supported Soviet  claims,  as  so  maily  col- 
umnists and  scientists  seem  inclined  to 
do,  I  would  like  to  underscore  that  por- 
tion of  a  Washington  Evening  Star  edi- 
torial which  puts  forth  these  rather 
pointed  questions: 

Exactly  where,  for  example,  is  the  place 
that  should  have  a  monument  built  on  It 
as  the  site  of  the  launching  of  Major 
Gagarin  into  orbit?  And  precisely  where 
did  he  land  in  the  U.S.S.R.  after  his  single 


celestial  circumnavigation  of  the  globe?  As 
for  the  spaceship  that  carried  him  on  his 
hlstory-malslng  voyage,  what  does  It  look 
like?  Why  are  there  no  clear  photographs 
or  verable  descriptions  of  It?  When  will 
outsiders  be  vouchsafed  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  It,  or  at  least  to  read  detailed  ac- 
counts of  it?  And  how  explain  the  fact 
that  the  Kremlin's  spokesmen,  even  the 
■cosmonaut"  himself,  have  been  almost  os- 
tentatiously evasive  in  responding  to  these 
and  similar  queries?  Is  there  something  to 
hide?  Does  the  furtiveness  cover  up  facts 
that  the  world  ought  to  know?  la  a  fraud 
Involved  here — or  a  military  advance — that 
the  Soviets  are  determined  to  keep  under 
wraps? 

And  then  my  favorite  columnist  David 
Lawrence,  in  the  same  Issue  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  concludes  with  these  perti- 
nent observations: 

Just  why  would  the  Russians  concoct  the 
story  If  it  is  not  entirely  true?  One  answer 
Is  that  the  Communists  have  no  morals — 
they  regard  lying  as  a  legitimate  device  In 
national  and  international  policies. 

Just  now  It  Is  important  for  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  their  hardships  with  an 
appeal  to  their  national  pride.  History  re- 
cords that  the  czars  of  another  era  also  en- 
gaged in  huge  spectacles,  parades,  and  dis- 
plays to  Impress  the  people  and  cause  them 
to  forget  or  put  aside  their  woes. 

The  Communists  have  much  to  explain. 
Scientists  throughout  the  world  will  remain 
curious.  Science  has  a  way  of  probing  into 
such  things.  Already  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  declined  to  make  its  data  public. 
Secrecy  is  always  the  refuge  of  totalitarian 
governments  which  do  not  hesitate  to  try  to 
fool  not  only  their  own  people,  but  the 
whole  world. 


The  Fall  of  Bataan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1961 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday. 
April  9.  was  the  19th  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  Bataan.  In  honor  of  that  event 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  named  two  streets  near 
the  Philippines  Chancery,  Bataan  and 
Corregidor.  In  the  official  ceremony. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  delivered 
th>-  main  address. 

The  names  of  these  two  streets  in  our 
Capital  City  recalled  the  deep  and  bind- 
ing brotherhood  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Philippine 
Republic  that  was  welded  in  the  fire  of 
war  and  quenched  in  the  blood  of  heroes 
of  American  and  Filipino  descent  who 
suffered  and  died  together  in  that  area. 

It  is  also  particularly  appropriate  that 
our  country  and  our  Capital  should  cele- 
brate this  day  while  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  is  represented  by  the  Hon- 
orable Carlos  P.  Romulo.  its  outstanding 
and  distinguished  Ambassador. 

Not  only  is  General  Romulj  remem- 
bered for  his  services  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  for  his  contribu- 
tion in  the  long  and  difficult  struggle 
against  tyranny  by  our  two  peoples  from 
1941   to   1945.     General  Romulo  during 
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that  time  served  as  General  MacArthur's 
aide-de-camp  in  Bataan,  Corregidor.  and 
in  Australia  and  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines with  the  U.S.  forces  which  landed 
in  Leyte.  General  Romulo  has  con- 
tinued to  distinguLsh  himself  as  a  diplo- 
mat, scholar,  and  world  statesman.  In 
the  United  Nations  his  voice  has  been 
heard  always  on  the  side  of  freedom  and 
on  the  side  of  the  ancient  and  unbreak- 
able friend^ip  of  the  American  and 
Filipino  people. 

General  Romulo  has  never  swerved 
from  his  friendship  with  the  United 
States  and  by  act  and  word  has  con- 
stantly enunciated  the  common  ideals 
which  we  share  so  well  with  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  fall  of  Bataan  was  regarded  as  a 
great  victory  by  the  Japanese  Army  but 
was  in  a  more  real  sense  a  symbol  of  a 
victory  of  the  human  spirit.  It  was  in 
reality  the  first  step  on  a  road  traveled 
not  only  by  the  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pines but  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  to  a  world  in  which  we 
hoped  we  would  enjoy  lasting  peace  and 
a  sharing  of  our  different  backgrounds 
and  origins  in  a  common  cause  for  lib- 
erty. The  suffering  and  loss  which  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Bataan  proved  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States  their  common  heritage  and  their 
need  to  rededicate  and  renew  their  de- 
votion to  freedom  and  the  ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  self-determination.  In  the 
words  of  that  great  statesman.  Gen.  Car- 
los Romulo : 

Bataan  proved  that  the  men  of  the  West 
and  the  men  of  the  East  can  face  a  common 
foe   in  absolute  and  unquestioned  equality. 

That  was  the  victory  of  Bataan.  It  sealed 
the  bond  of  friendship  between  Plllplnos  and 
Americans — a  bond  already  established 
through  the  long  years  that  led  up.  before 
the  war  came,  to  the  guarantee  of  national 
Independence.  As  the  long  shadows  of  mili- 
tary defeat  fell  over  those  Filipino  and 
American  warriors  in  the  tropical  night  in 
Butaan,  the  victory  of  the  free  spirit  hovered 
overhead.  It  foretold  the  irreversible  march 
of  nationalism  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  mas- 
sive and  exciting  roster  of  nations  that 
would  quickly  win  their  freedom  In  the 
years  to  follow— India.  Pakistan.  Burma, 
Ceylon.  Indonesia,  and  all  the  others. 

General  Romulo  had  other  great  words 
to  say  on  thi.<;  day  of  mixed  sadness  and 
rejoicing : 

To  us  in  the  Philippines  and  to  you  here, 
Bataan  Is  a  symbol  of  the  bond  between  us. 
Bat.ian  is  of  the  past;  but  the  bond  lives, 
and  must  never  be  shaken. 

So  today,  in  1961,  we  Filipinos  and  Ameri- 
cans recall  the  symbolism  of  Bataan — the 
spiritual  victory  that  makes  the  military  de- 
feat look  puny — and  In  the  remembrance  of 
that  great  moment  in  our  common  history 
we  have  the  right  to  stand  side  by  side 
through  all  the  years  to  come,  certain  of  the 
rtghtness  of  our  case  and  the  tlmelessness 
of  our  friendship. 


It  is  for  us  now  to  remember  and  to 
carr>'  with  us,  in  all  the  days  of  the 
future,  not  only  the  ideals  for  which  our 
two  peoples  suffered  in  the  late  war  but 
also  a  firm  remembrance  of  the  warm 
friendship  and  good  will  which  our 
steadfast  friends  in  the  Philippines 
share  with  us,  which  is  so  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  great  and  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  the  Philippine  Republic, 
the  Honorable  Carlos  Romulo. 


Reiolution  Favoring  Federal  Aid  to 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1961 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Harvey 
Wood,  superintendent  of  the  Dimondale 
Area  Schools,  in  my  district: 

DncoNDAu;  Area  Schools, 
Dimondale.  Mich..  April  14.  1961. 
Hon.  August  E.  Johansew. 
U.S.  Hoxise  oj  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Johansen:  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  through  the  Legislative  Bu- 
reau of  the  Michigan  Education  Association 
that  a  Michigan  school  board  recently  had 
Its  resolution  opposing  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation read  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
We  believe  that  this  action  may  have  given 
some  Members  of  Congress  the  mistaken  Im- 
pression that  this  board  was  speaking  for  all 
or  a  majority  of  Michigan  school  boards. 
Since  we  do  not  subscribe  to  this  point  of 
view,  nor  do  we  believe  it  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  tlilnklng  of  the  majority  of  boards 
of  education  in  this  State,  we  are  requesting 
that  you  Introduce  the  following  resolution 
of  our  board  of  education  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record; 

"Moved  by  Fay.  seconded  by  Balrd,  that 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dimondale 
Area  Schools,  recognizing  the  need  for  in- 
creased supp>ort  for  education  through  Fed- 
eral participation  If  our  national  objectives 
are  to  be  attained,  hereby  endorses  the  con- 
cept of  Federal  aid  to  education.     Carried." 

The  above  motion  was  adopted  at  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  April  10,  1961.  and  Is  on  rec- 
ord In  the  official  minutes  of  that  meeting. 

For  the  board  of  education: 

Harvey  Wood, 
Superintetident . 

1  am,  of  course,  happy  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  board  of  education  and 
Mr.  Wood  that  the  resolution  of  the 
board  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Recced. 

I  unqualifiedly  endorse  and  support 
the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  or  of 
any  duly  constituted  governmental  body 


to  present  its  petitions  and  views  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  instances,  of  which  this  is  one.  in 
which  the  views  do  not  coincide  with  my 
own. 

In  resjxjnse  to  a  telephone  inquiry  to 
Mr.  Wood,  I  am  advised  that  the  vote 
of  the  school  board  on  this  particular 
resolution  was  4  to  3  in  favor.  I  con- 
clude therefrom  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  board,  either  with  regard  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  or  with  regard  to  the 
board  going  on  record  in  this  manner, 
was  something  less  than  unanimous. 

I  believe  one  further  comment  is  in 
order  with  respect  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Wood  to  the  effect  that 
introduction  in  the  Record  of  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  Federal  aid  to  education 
on  behalf  of  another  Michigan  school 
board  "may  have  given  some  Members 
of  Congress  the  mistaken  impression 
that  this  board  was  speaking  for  all  or 
a  majority  of  Michgan  school  boards." 
While  I  do  not  happen  to  have  read 
this  earlier  extension  in  the  Record.  I 
am  sure  that  no  Member  of  this  House 
is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  any  single 
school  board  speaks  for,  or  presumes  to 
speak  for,  all  or  a  majority  of  Michigan 
school  boards. 

I  certainly  do  not  presume  to  know 
what  the  thinking  of  the  majority  of 
boards  of  education  in  Michigan  is  on 
the  issue,  although  Mr.  Wood  evidently 
believes  that  a  majority  of  the  boards  of 
education  of  the  State  are  not  opposed 
to  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  notice 
that  he  cites  no  basis  for  his  conclusion. 
I  made  the  point  of  inquiring  of  Mr. 
Wood  as  to  whether  the  Dimondale 
board's  action  was  unanimous,  because 
I  believe  this  is  highly  relevant  to  the 
whole  matter. 

I  wish  that  on  issues  of  this  type, 
where  there  is  a  sharp  cleavage  of  honest 
opinion,  the  practice  of  submitting  mi- 
nority views,  which  is  an  established 
procedure  of  the  committees  of  this 
House,  might  also  be  followed  by  other 
governmental  bodies.  I  believe  it  would 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  airing  of 
oppKJsing  views  at  the  grassroots. 

I  note  with  particular  interest  the 
obvious  eagle-eye  alertness  of  the  legis- 
lative bureau  of  the  Michigan  Education 
Association  in  this  matter.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  that  organiza- 
tion to  exhibit  this  type  of  interest  and 
alertness. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  hesitate,  in 
the  face  of  either  the  Michigan  Educa- 
tion Association  activities,  or  the  4-to-3 
vote  of  the  Dimondale  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  rcafiBrm  my  own  unqualified  and 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  concept  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  general  and 
to  the  specific  program  of  Federal  aid 
recommended  by  the  present  admin- 
istration. 


SENATE 

TULRSDAY,  APKIL  20,  19C1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempKjre. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  a  world  that  lieth 
in  darkness  swept  by  fitful  winds  of 
despair  and  doubt,  for  this  hallowed  mo- 
ment we  pause  at  this  sheltered  sanc- 
tuary of  Thy  grace  to  make  sure  that 


the  light  within  us  is  not  dimmed.  In 
this  desperate  hour  of  the  Nation's  life, 
when  the  world's  hope  of  a  bright  to- 
morrow is  so  largely  committed  to  our 
frail  hands,  join  us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  the 
great  company  of  unconquered  spirits 
who.  in  other  evil  times,  have  stood  their 
ground,  preserving  the  heritage  of  man's 
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best,  and  whose  flaming  faith  has  made 
them  as  lighted  windows  amid  the  en- 
circling gloom. 

In  this  difBcult  and  dangerous  era.  be 
Thou  our  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of 
fire  by  night,  as  patiently  and  obediently 
we  follow  the  kindly  light  of  Thy  guid- 
ance. As  deadly  perils  threaten  the 
birthright  of  our  liberties,  help  us  to 
close  our  national  ranks  in  a  new  unity. 
Hasten  the  coming  of  the  radiant  king- 
dom when  each  man's  rule  will  be  all 
men's  good,  and  universal  peace  will  lie 
like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  lands, 
and  as  a  lane  of  beams  across  the  sea. 

We   ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's   name. 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  19,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


I 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  *S.  912)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  and  district  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
xMORNING  HOUR 

'  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  Umited  to  3  minutes. 

The      PRESIDENT      pro      tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE        MEETING        DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

1  On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Patent  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  authorized  to  sit  during 
the   session   of   the   Senate  today. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGuire,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Public  Housing  Commissioner. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

David  C.  Acheson,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


FARMERS   HOME   ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Howard  Bertsch.  of  Oregon,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


FARM    CREDIT    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Julian  B.  Thayer,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for 
the  term  expiring  March  31,  1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  prb  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joe  B.  Zeug,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for 
the  term  expiring  March  31.  1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  bo 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC 

The    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  General  Sales  Manager,  concerning  the 
policies,  activities,  and  developments.  Includ- 
ing all  sales  and  disposals,  with  regard  to 
each  commodity  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which  It  Is 
directed  to  support,  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
u.ory  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Revision  of  Title  37,  United  States  Code, 
Entitled  "Pat  and  Allowances  or  the 
Uniformed  Services" 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  revise,  codify,  and  enact 
Into  law.  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled  'Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services'  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before  the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and   referred   as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Texas  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists.  March 
16-17,   1961:   ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
By   Mr.    SCHOEPPEL: 
A   resolution   of   the   Senate   of  the  State 
of    Kansas;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services : 

"Senate  Resolution  17 
Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  review  the  proposed  transfer  of 
the  naval  air  technical  training  unit  from 
the  Olathe,  Kana ,  Naval  Air  Station  to 
the  Glynco,  Ga.,  Naval  Air  Station 

"Whereas  it  ha«  been  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  the  naval  air 
technical  training  unit  be  transferred  from 
the  Olathe.  Kans  .  Naval  Air  Station  to  the 
Glynco.  Ga.,  Naval  Air  Station:  and 

"Whereas  if  such  transfer  Is  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Prrsident  of  the  United  States 
and  consummated  by  the  actual  transfer  of 
such  facilities,  the  effect  would  Inevitably 
cause  great  economic  loss  to  the  areas  of 
Kansas  surrounding  the  naval  air  station  at 
Olathe.  Kans.;   and 

"Whereas  the  87th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  enacted  legislation  Intended  to 
aid  and  not  to  create  economically  depressed 
areas  of  our  country;   and 

"Whereas  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  aforementioned  unit  has 
been  reported  as  a  step  toward  economizing 
In  expenditures  In  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

"Whereas  such  alleged  saving  In  public 
funds  relative  to  such  prop>o«ed  transfer 
cannot  be  substantiated  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  transfer  would  be  greater 
than  Improving  the  present  facilities  at 
Olathe;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  understood  that  In  the  near 
future  It  Is  planned  to  standardize  the 
training  of  all  air  control  operations  through 
a  Federal  Aviation  Agency  program  which 
accordingly  would  eliminate  this  type  of 
training  unit,  and,  consequently.  It  would 
seem  highly  inadvisable  to  transfer  said  unit 
because  It  would  result  in  a  needless  expen- 
diture of  public  funds :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  immediate  careful 
study  and  reconsideration  of  the  proposed 
Uansfer  of  the  naval  air  technical  training 
unit  from  the  Olathe,  Kans  ,  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion to  the  Glynco,  Ga..  Naval  Air  Station; 
and  be  It  further 

'Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  is 
directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  congressional  delegation. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
originated  In  the  senate,  and  was  adopted 
by  that   body. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  April  7,  1961. 
■Harold  H.  Chase, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph   E.   Zarker, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Resolution  31 
"Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   and    the    President    of    the    United 
States  to  review   the  prof>osed  transfer  of 
the     naval     air     technical   training     unit 
from  the  Olathe,  Kans  .  Naval  Air  Station 
to    the   Glynco,    Ga.     Naval    Air    Station 
"Whereas  It  has  been  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense    that    the    naval    air 
technical      training      unit      be      transferred 
from   the  Olathe,   Kans.,  Naval   Air   Station 
to  the  Glynco,  Ga.,  Nival  Air  Station;    and 
"Whereas   if    such   transfer    is    finally    ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  consummated  by  the  actual  transfer  of 
such   facilities,   the    effect   would    Inevitably 
cause   great    economic   loss   to    the   areas   of 
Kansas    surrounding    the    naval    air    station 
at  Olathe,  Kans  ;   and 

"Whereas  the  87th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  enacted  legislation  in- 
tended to  aid  and  not  to  create  economical- 
ly   depressed   areas   of   our   country;    and 

"Whereas  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  aforementioned  unit  has 
been  rejxjrted  as  a  step  toward  economizing 
in  expenditures  in  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
"Whereas  such  alleged  savings  In  public 
funds  relative  to  such  proposed  transfer 
cannot  be  substantiated  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  transfer  would  be  greater 
than  Improving  the  present  facilities  at 
Olathe:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  understood  that  In  the 
near  future  it  is  planned  to  standardize  the 
training  of  all  air  control  operations  through 
a  Federal  Aviation  Agency  program  which  ac- 
cordingly would  eliminate  this  type  of  train- 
ing unit,  and  consequently.  It  would  seem 
highly  inadvisable  to  transfer  said  unit  be- 
cause it  would  result  in  a  needless  expend- 
iture of  public  funds:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas.  That  we  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Sccret.iry  of  Defense  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  give 
immediate  careful  study  and  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  naval 
air  technical  training  unit  from  the  Olathe, 
Kans  ,  Naval  Air  Station  to  the  Glynco,  Ga., 
Naval  Air  Station;  and  be  It  further 

'Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  Btat«  Is 
directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to   the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
President  of  the  Unlt<Kl  States,  the  Secretary 
of   the  Navy,   and   to  each   of  the   members 
of   the   Kansfis  congressional    delegation. 
"Adopted  by   the  bouse   April   6.    1961. 
".Vllen  L.  Mitchell. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"A.  E.  Anderson, 
fChieJ  Clerk  of  the  House." 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"House  Concltirent  Resolution  33 

"Conctirrent    resolution    extending    an    In- 
vitation   for    State,    National,    and    Inter- 
national participation  In  the  Kansas  Cen- 
tennial World  Pood  Fair 
"Whereas    Kansas    Is     recognized     among 
the  States  of  this  Nation  as  a  leading  pro- 
ducer  of   wheat,   has   won   the    popular  ac- 
claim   of    'breadbasket    of    the    world.'    is    a 
major   producer   also   of   other   grains,   beef, 
poultry,    dairy,    and    other    food    products; 
and 

"Whereas  food  production  and  food  trade 
are  common  goals  of  all  nations  as  sustain- 
ers  of  life  and  Industry,  benefiting  the  wel- 
fare of  all  peoples,  and  contributing  to  the 
cause  for  peace;  and 

"Whereas  Kansas  is  this  year  observing 
its  centennial  of  statehood,  Inviting  all  its 
citizens  and  visitors  to  celebrate  100  years 
of  achievement;  and 

"Whereas  it  jls  most  fitting  that  Kansas, 
"Midway  VS. A.,'  Invite  other  countries  and 
other  States  to  Join  In  displaying  food  and 
allied  products  In  a  large  International  mar- 
ketplace provided  for  this  purpose  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  State's  centennial  celebration; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Kansas  Centennial  World 
Food  Fair  has  been  certified  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  temporary  duty- 
free entry  of  foreign  exhibits  under  the 
Trade  Pair  Act  of  1959:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas  {the  Senate 
concurring  therein ) ,  That  Kansas  extend 
the  hand  of  welcome  and  friendship  to  the 
countries  of  the  world  and  to  the  peoples 
of  other  States  through  the  Kansas  Centen- 
nial World  Food  Fair  to  be  held  at  Mid- 
America  fairgrounds  In  Top>eka,  June  13 
to  June  25,  1961,  as  a  recognized  trade  show 
and  public  exhibition;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  Kansas  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations, cities,  counties,  and  State,  Join 
together  in  supporting  this  means  of  display- 
ing the  productive  resources  of  this  great 
State,  and  the  hospitality  and  friendship  of 
its  people;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  embassies  of  foreign  nations,  to  each 
member  of  the  Kansas  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  to  the  Governors  of  the  other 
49  States. 

"Adopted    by    the    house    March    20,    1961. 
'Allen  L.  Mitchell, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
'"A.   E.  Anderson. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  April  4,  1961. 
"HvROLD  H.  Chase, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Ralph  E.  Zarker, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


documentation  of  vessels  sold  or  trans- 
ferred abroad   (Rept.  No.   179);  and 

S.  1288.  A  bin  to  amend  section  362(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (Rept.  No. 
180). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   with  an   amendment: 

S.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative staff  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  to  establish  suitable  personnel 
policies  for  such  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  177);   and 

S  883  A  bill  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  to  certain 
possessions  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
178). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  6100.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  off- 
season cruises  by  Amerlcan-fiag  passenger 
vessels  (Rept.  No.  176). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954   (Rept.  No.  175). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  revise  section  4166  of  the 
Revised   Statutes    (46   U.S.C.   35)    to  permit 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.  1681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to. pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
housing  and  certain  other  structures  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  such  housing 
or  other  structures  are  not  substandard  or 
can  be  restored  to  good  condition,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  recognize  the  high  public  service 
rendered  by  MaJ.  Walter  Reed  and  those 
associated  with  him  In  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  and  means  of  transmission  of  yellow 
fever,"  approved  February  28,  1929,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  widows 
of  Individuals  entitled  to  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1683.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(h)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with  re- 
ppect  to  employees  of  the  agricultural  stabi- 
lization and  conservation  county  commit- 
tees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    MUNDT: 
S.  1684    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Merle  K. 
Loessin;  and 

S.  1685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brigltte 
Marie  Kroll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   GORE    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Kefauver)  : 
S.  1686   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING: 
S.  1687.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(j) 
of  the  Federal  Projjerty  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property  for  educational  activi- 
ties conducted  by  nonprofit  organizations 
providing  educational  or  occupational  train- 
ing for  mentally  retarded  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By  Mr.  KEPAUVER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr  Chavez, 
Mr  Douglas.  Mr.  Engle.  Mr  GrrzN- 
iNG,  Mr  Hart.  Mr.  Httmphret.  Mr. 
Keating.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  Mr  McGee,  Mr  Morse,  Mrs. 
Netberger,  Mr  Pastore.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Y.^RBORoroH,  Mr  Young 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wiley)  : 
S.  188a.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumers  In  order  to  secure  wtthln  the 
Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  Interests  of  consumers:  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
p>artment  of  Labor,  and  other  agencies;  and 
for  other  purpose.s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op>erations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ketauver  when 
h«  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  scpar.ite  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 
S.  1689.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amend- 
ed, with  re.spect  to  the  applicability  of  the 
conflict-of-interest  provisions  to  persons 
serving  In  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  unit  of  the  National  Defense 
Executive  Reserve;  and 

S.  1690  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended.  In 
order  to  Increase  certain  limitations  In  pay- 
ments on  account  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
3.  1691.  A  bin  to  provide  that  any  juvenile 
who  has  been  determined  delinquent  by  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  may  be 
committed  by  the  court  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  observation  tuid 
study;   and 

3.  1692.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed 
In  criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Case  of 
New     Jersey.     Mr.     Hart,     and     Mr. 

KUCHEL)  : 

S.  1693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  assisting  the  States,  through  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid.  to  establish  and 
operate  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself.  Mr 
Javits.  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr  Kefauver,  Mr. 
KucHEL,   and   Mr.   Scott  )  : 

S.  1694.  A  bill  to  enable  the  courts  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.   HART   (by  request): 

S.  1695.  A  bill  making  the  first  Sunday  In 
February  a  legal  holiday  to  be  known  as 
Chaplains  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Magnuson)  : 
S  J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the 
calendar  year  li)62  to  continue  to  deliver  wa- 
ter to  lands  In  certain  Irrigation  districts  In 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 

EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OP  THE 
SENATE  ON  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE  ON  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Kef\uver,  Mr.  Kdchel,  and  Mr. 
Scott )  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
127)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
on  a  White  House  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotics, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  J.^vits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  dVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMiJ^  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
EMPLOYEES  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
STABIUZATION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION  COUNTY   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  JOHNoTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  was 
amended  last  year  by  Public  Law  86-568 
to  extend  credit  to  Federal  employees 
for  prior  service  with  county  agricul- 
ture and  stabilization  committees. 

Among  other  things,  the  measure  pro- 
vided that  in  order  to  receive  credit  for 
such  service,  the  employees  concerned, 
within  2  years,  would  have  to  pay  into 
the  retirement  fund,  accrued  interest  to- 
gether with  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  deducted  during  such  serv- 
ice had  it  been  subject  to  the  act  at  that 
time. 

This  provision  seemed  reasonable  at 
the  time  it  was  adopted,  but  it  now 
turns  out  that  it  imposes  a  hardship 
on  many  employees  and  actually  serves 
no  useful  purpose. 

After  several  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employees  concerned 
and  consideration  of  all  the  facts  in- 
volved, it  would  seem  that  in  the  interest 
of  equity,  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  permit  such  deposits  be  made  any 
time  prior  to  the  time  the  employees 
retire. 

However,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  these 
employees  that  their  service  be  verified 
while  records  are  still  available.  Thus  it 
is  necessary  that  application  for  credit 
be  made  without  undue  delay. 

Accordingly,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed  to 
accomplish  these  two  objectives: 

First,  the  biU  requires  that  these  em- 
ployees make  application  for  service 
credit  before  July  10  of  next  year  and, 
second,  that  any  amount  due  the  retire- 
ment fund  be  paid  before  the  date  of 
retirement  of  the  employee  concerned. 

The  PRESn)ENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  bill  (S.  1683)  to  amend  section 
2(h)  of  the  Ci\il  Service  Retirement  Act 
with  respect  to  employees  of  the  agri- 
cultural stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934.  RELATING  TO  AP- 
PLICABILITY OF  CONFLICT-OF- 
INTEREST   PROVISIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Pederad 
Communications  Commission,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  4<b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  applicability  of  the  conflict- 
of-interest  provisions  to  persons  serving 
in  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion unit  of  the  National  Defense  EScecu- 
tive  Reserve.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  enclosing  an  explanation  of 
the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  and  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1689)  to  amend  section 
4ib>  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions to  persons  serving  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  unit  of  the 
National  Defense  Executive  Reserve,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson  cby  request), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Macnuson  are  as  follows: 

Pedesal    Communications 

Commission. 
Washington,  DC,  April  10,  1961. 
The  Vicx  Prxsisent, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  President:  The  Commlselon 
has  adopted  as  a  part  of  Its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  87th  Congress  a  proix>sal  to 
amend  section  4(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
confllct-of-lnlerest  provision  for  persona  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  as  Executive 
Reservists  In  the  FCC  unit  of  the  National 
Defense  Executive  Reserve  when  such  per- 
sons are  (1)  engaged  In  training  and  (2)  so 
employed  during  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency  (47  U.S.C.  154(b)). 

The  Commission's  explanation  and  draft 
bill  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objective 
was  submitted  to  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget 
for  Its  consideration.  We  are  now  advised  by 
that  Bureau  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  oX  the  draft 
bin  to  the  Congress  for  Its  consideration. 

Accordingly  there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of 
our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and  six  copies 
of  an  explanatory  statement  with  reference 
thereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  gjeatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Commission  would  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  commit- 
tee to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Sincerely  youra, 

NrwTON  N.  Minow, 

Chairman. 
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Explanation    or    Proposkd    Amendment    to 
Section  4(b)   of  the  Communications  Act 
OF    1934.   AS   Amended    (47   U  S  C.    154(b)). 
With  Respect  to  Persons  Serving  as  Ex- 
ecutive Reservists   in   the   National   De- 
fense   Executive    Reserve    Unit    of    the 
Federal       Communications       Commission 
Pursuant  to  50  Vfi.C.  iVrp   2160(e) 
The   executive   reserve   program,  approved 
by  Congress  In  1955  as  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 710  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950    (50   U5.C.   App.  2160),  authorized   the 
President  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  training  of  a  nucleus  executive  reserve 
for    emplojmient    In    executive    positions    In 
Government    during    periods   of    emergency. 
It  further  authorized  the;  President  to  pro- 
vide   by    regulation    for    the    exemption    of 
members  of  such  reserve  from  the  operation 
of  the  conflict-of-interest  provisions  in  sec- 
tions  281.    283.    284.   434.    and    1914    of    title 
18  of  the  United  States  C^de  and  section  190 
of    the    Revised    Statutes     (sec.    99    of    title 
5).     The   President   exercised  the   authority 
thus  granted  him  and  promulgated  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1956.  Executive  Order  10660  estab- 
lishing the  National  Defense  Executive  Re- 
serve.    That  Executive  order  has  since  been 
amended  In  minor  respects. 

A  number  of  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  established 
vmlts  of  the  National  Defense  Executive  Re- 
serve. Including  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  au- 
thority. In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Its  reservists 
would  be  given  training  for  employment  in 
executive  positions  equivalent  to  Commis- 
sioners and  bureau  chiefs  Involving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  Thus,  upon  mobilization  In  an  emer- 
gency, such  reservists  would  have  had  the 
necessary  training  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  Commissioner  or  bureau 
head  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  may  be  delegated  In  such 
emergency  to  the  Commission  under  the 
wartime  jxDwers  of  the  President  or  other 
appropriate  authority. 

The  confllct-of-lntere:it  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  154(b) ).  prohibit  any  "member  of  the 
Commission  or  person  In  Its  employ"  from 
having,  for  example,  a  Snanclal  Interest  In 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  radio  apparatus 
for  wire  or  radio  communication;  In  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio  or  In  radio 
transmission  of  energy;  or  financial  Interest 
In  any  company  owning  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  of  any  company  furnishing 
services  or  apparatus  to  any  company  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing  or  selling  apparattis 
used  for  communication  by  wire  or  radio; 
or  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  secu- 
rities of  any  corporation  subject  to  the  Com- 
munications Act.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
executive  reserve  progi-am,  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  the  Comminlcatlons  Act  have 
been  found  to  be  unduiy  restrictive.  They 
have  also  deterred  well -qualified  persons 
from  accepting  designation  as  executive  re- 
servists and  from  serving  In  the  Commis- 
sion's unit  of  the  National  Defense  Executive 
Reserve.  During  a  period  of  emergency.  It 
Is  those  people  who  aru  presently  directly 
connected  with  the  comir.unlcatlons  Industry 
who  would  be  best  qualified  and  most  valu- 
able to  the  Government  as  executive  reserv- 
UU. 

The  proposed  amendnient  has.  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  exemptlr,;:  persons  who  serve 
In  the  Commission's  unit  of  the  National 
Defense  Executive  Reser\e  from  the  limita- 
tions In  section  4(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  (they  being  already  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  confllc.-of-lnterest  provi- 
sions specified  In  50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(e)). 


COMMITMENT  OF  CERTAIN  JUVE- 
NILES AND  APPELLATE  REVIEW  OF 
CERTAIN  SENTENCES  IMPOSED  IN 
CRIMINAL  CASES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  National  Penitentiaries 
Subcommittee  filed  its  annual  rep>ort 
covering  the  activities  of  its  members 
during  the  past  session. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  was 
largely  devoted  to  personal  visits  to  in- 
stitutions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  facilities  which 
^I  visited  were  the  Medical  Center  for 
Federal  Prisoners  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
the  U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  the  National  Training  School 
for  Boys  at  Washington.  D.C. 

My  observations  are  set  out  at  length 
in  the  report.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
review  them  here.  However,  I  do  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  the  report  when 
the  opportunity  arises  as  it  contains 
much  useful  information  about  the  pres- 
ent operations  of  our  Federal  prisons  as 
well  as  recommendations  for  needed  im- 
provements. 

At  this  time,  I  only  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  three  points  developed  there- 
in. The  first  concerns  a  recommenda- 
tion of  new  facilities  for  the  National 
Training  School.  In  the  past  two  ses- 
sions the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  approved  legislation  authorizing  the 
sale  of  the  real  estate  and  use  of  the 
proceeds  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  site 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  institu- 
tion. Although  the  measure  passed  the 
Senate  on  one  occasion,  it  has  not  be- 
come law. 

Meanwhile  the  facilities  have  deterio- 
rated to  the  F>oint  that  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  the  expenditures  necessary  to 
maintain  them.  My  recommendation  is 
that  the  Congress  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  institution  at  a  more 
suitable  location  and  that  the  Attorney 
General,  in  his  next  budgetary  request, 
include  a  provision  for  funds  for  its  con- 
struction. 

If  this  is  done  while  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  under  consideration, 
we  will  avoid  further  delay  and  the  diffi- 
culties previously  encountered.  I  stress 
the  importance  of  taking  such  action 
now,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  several  years 
before  such  facilities  are  available  once 
construction  is  begun,  postponing  the 
time  when  the  Bureau  can  offer  young 
offenders  the  full  training  required  to 
make  them  useful  citizens  once  again. 

Secondly,  the  report  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  commitment  of  juveniles, 
where  the  need  is  indicated,  for  observa- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  the  formulation  of 
a  recommendation  which  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  in  making  a  proper 
disposition  of  the  case. 

Procedures  of  this  kind  already  exist 
for  individuals  committed  under  the 
Youth  Correction  Act  and  for  adult  of- 
fenders. It  would  appear  to  be  as  fully 
or  even  more  necessary  to  have  a  proce- 
dure of  this  kind  for  the  study  of  juvenile 
offenders.  At  present  the  only  means 
available  to  the  court  is  under  Rule  35 


of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, which  specifies  a  60-day  period  in 
which  to  modify  a  sentence  after  commit- 
ment. Occasionally  within  this  period 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  does  make  such  a 
study  which  warrants  court  action. 
However,  there  is  no  statute  specifically 
providing  for  the  diagnostic  study  of 
juveniles  who  present  particularly  diffi- 
cult disposition  problems.  Experience 
indicates  that  the  courts  are  increasingly 
interested  in  securing  this  service  in 
connection  with  their  sentencing  duties. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  which  provides  that  any 
juvenile  who  has  been  determined  delin- 
quent by  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  be  committed  by  the  court 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  observation  and  study.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  he  appropriately  referred  and 
that  a  copy  of  its  text  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Lastly,  the  activities  report  clearly 
develops  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  passage  of  the  new  sentencing  law 
in  1958,  glaring  disparities  in  sentences 
still  occur.  While  notable  work  has 
been  done  to  overcome  a  contributing 
factor  through  judicial  institutes  and 
the  use  of  the  indeterminate  sentencing 
provisions,  I  discovered  enough  exam- 
ples of  excessive  sentences  in  my  visits  to 
Federal  prisons  to  convince  me  more 
than  ever  that  some  system  of  appellate 
review  is  warranted. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  an  appellate  review 
of  criminal  sentences  on  the  grounds  of 
excessiveness.  It  was  my  hope  that  the 
bill  would  receive  thorough  study  by  in- 
terested groups  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government  during  the  inter- 
vening months  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  current  session. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  this 
body  by  repeating  the  arguments  I  ad- 
vanced in  introducing  this  bill  in  the 
86th  Congress.  However.  I  believe  that 
we  should  try  to  achieve  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  evenhandedness  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  A  statute  authoriz- 
ing appellate  review  of  sentences  will 
never  provide  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  a  thoughtful  effort  on  the  parts  of 
the  district  courts  to  impose  sentences 
which  fit  the  factors  present  in  each 
case.  But  it  will  correct  those  sentences 
which  a  civilized  nation  must  consider 
far  too  excessive  to  meet  the  purposes 
of  justice.  Legislation  of  this  kind 
would  do  much  to  support  the  stated 
objective  of  the  Congress  in  passing  the 
new  sentencing  act  in  1958 — the  equi- 
table administration  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  I  send  to  the  desk  would  per- 
mit a  convicted  defendant,  upon  leave 
granted  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  to  appeal  his  sentence  on  the 
ground  of  excessiveness  even  though  it 
may  be  within  lawful  limits.  The  ap- 
pellate court  IE  authorized  access  to 
whatever  reports  or  additional  informa- 
tion it  determin»^s  necessary,  and  it  may 
or  may  not  hold  a  hearing.  It  may  re- 
duce the  se'rttence  imposed  by  the  district 
court  to  any  lawful  sentence  it  deems 
appropriate   if   it   determines   that   the 
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sentence  imposed  was  more  severe  than 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  By  taking  Uie  appeal  the  defend- 
ant waives  any  right  to  plead  that  as  a 
result  of  any  revision  of  the  sentence  by 
the  appellate  court  he  has  been  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  early 
consideration  in  the  committee  and  that 
appropriate  hearings  will  be  conducted 
to  obtain  the  views  of  the  courts  and 
others  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk  with  the 
request  that  it  be  appropriately  referred; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 
text  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referrer'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv'.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  S.    1691 

Bill    to  provide    that    any  Juvenile  who  has 
been  determined  delinquent  by  a  district 
court   of   the   United   States  may  be   com- 
mitted by  the  court  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  lor  observation  and  study 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5034  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended   by  adding   Immediately   after   the 
third   paragraph   thereof   the   following  new 
paragraph: 

'If  the  court  desires  more  detailed  Infor- 
mation as  a  basis  for  determining  whether 
to  place  any  Juvenile  delinquent  on  proba- 
tion or  to  conamlt  him  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  section,  the  court  may  commit  such 
delinquent  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  observation  and  study  at  an 
appropriate  classification  center  or  agency. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  under 
BMch  regulations  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  prescribe,  shall,  after  the  delinquent 
has  been  so  committed,  cause  a  complete 
study  to  be  made  of  the  delinquent.  Includ- 
ing a  mental  and  physical  examination,  to 
ascertain  his  personal  traits,  his  capabilities, 
pertinent  circumstances  of  his  social  back- 
ground, any  previous  delinquency  or  crimi- 
nal experience,  any  mental  or  physical  defect 
or  other  factor  contributing  to  his  delin- 
quency, and  any  other  factors  which  the 
Director  may  consider  pertinent.  A  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  results  of  such  study, 
together  with  any  recomnr.endatlons  which 
the  Director  believes  would  be  helpful  to 
the  court  In  making  Its  determination,  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  court  by  the  Director 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  such  delin- 
quent Is  ordered  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  under  this  para- 
graph unless  the  court  grants  additional 
time  for  further  study.  No  delinquent  shall 
be  committed  under  this  paragraph  for  a 
period  exceeding  his  minority  or  the  term 
which  might  have  been  Imposed  had  he  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  alleged  violation 
for  which  he  was  determined  delinquent, 
whichever  occurs  first." 

S.  1692 
Bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  appellate 
review  of  sentences  Impoeed  In  criminal 
eases  arising  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately  after 
section  3741  tliereof,  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"5  3742.  Appeal  from  sentence 

"(a)  In  every  case  arising  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  which  a  de- 
fendant has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  which  no  mandatory  sentence  Is 
fixed  by  law.  the  defendant  may,  with  leave 
granted  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  appropriate  circuit  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  made  by  the  defendant 
within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  entry  of  the 
Judgment  Imposing  sentence  up>on  him,  ap- 
peal from  the  sentence  so  Imposed  upon  the 
ground  that  the  sentence,  although  within 
lawful  limits.  Is  excessive.  Upon  the  al- 
lowance of  any  such  appeal  by  a  circuit 
court,  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney  shall 
certify  to  the  court  of  appeals  such  tran- 
scripts of  proceedings,  records,  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  the  offense  of  the  de- 
fendant and  the  sentence  Imposed  upoii  him 
as  the  circuit  .court  by  rule  or  order  may 
require. 

"(b)  Any  such  appeal  may  be  determined 
by  the  circuit  court  with  or  without  hearing 
thereon.  On  any  such  appeal,  the  appellate 
court  may  reduce  the  sentence  Imposed  by 
the  district  court  to  any  lawful  sentence 
which  It  deems  .appropriate.  If  It  determines 
that  the  conviction  was  proper,  but  that  the 
sentence  imposed  was  ihore  severe  than  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
By  taking  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  under 
this  section,  the  defendant  shall  waive  any 
right  to  plead  that  as  a  result  of  any  revi- 
sion of  the  sentence  by  the  appellate  court 
he  has  been  twice  put  In  Jeopardy  for  the 
same  offense." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  235  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"3742.  Appeal   from  sentence." 


DESIGNATION  OF  FIRST  SUNDAY 
IN  FEBRUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS 
CHAPLAINS  DAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
designate  the  first  Sunday  in  February 
in  each  year  as  Chaplains  Day.  I  pre- 
sent a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  of  Iron  River, 
Michigan,  signed  by  Chester  Briggs, 
Worthy  President,  and  Villo  Hakala, 
Secretary,  which  presents  with  clarity 
some  of  my  reasons  for  introducing  this 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHArLAiNs  Day  Resolution 

Whereas  on  February  3,  1943,  the  U.S.S. 
Dorchester  was  sunk  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
during  World  War  II,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  600  American  lives.  Including  four 
chaplains  of  three  great  religious  faiths: 
George  L.  Pox,  Protestant;  John  W.  Wash- 
ington, Catholic:  Alexander  L.  Goode.  Jewish 
rabbi,  and  Clark  V.  Poling,  Protestant  min- 
ister;  and 

Whereas  these  four  chaplains  gave  up  their 
lives  that  others  might  live,  going  down  to- 
gether on  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Dorchester. 
to  give  to  the  world  for  all  time  a  dramatic 
example  of  human  brotherhood,  courage,  and 


selflessness,  and  an  Inspiring  demonstration 
of  interfalth  unity  and  understanding;   and 

Whereas  In  order  that  the  mean'ng  and 
significance  of  their  heroic  deed  may  be  per- 
petuated each  year,  memorializing  not  only 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  the  four  chaplains, 
but  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  all  chaplains 
who  gave  up  their  lives  for  others.  Inspir- 
ing all  Americans  by  their  example  of  faith 
and  courage:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli'cd,  That  we  urge  the  Congp-ess  of  the 
United  States  to  set  aside  the  first  Sunday 
In  February  each  year,  as  Chaplains  Day,  and 
that  the  day  be  devoted  to  the  dedicated 
memory  of  the  four  chaplains  of  the  U  3JS. 
Dorchester  and  all  chaplains  who  gave  their 
lives  for  our  country. 

Adopted  by  the  Iron  River  Aerie,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  on  February  7.  1961. 

Chester    Briggs, 
Worthy  President. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try has,  I  am  sure,  an  awareness  of  the 
vital  role  and  fundamental  need  for  the 
services  of  our  chaplains  of  all  denomi- 
nations. 

As  an  example.  In  1948,  the  U.S.  Post 
OfHce  issued  the  four  chaplains  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  these 
men  of  different  faiths  who  gave  up  their 
lifejackets  during  the  sinking  of  the 
U.S.S.  Dorchester. 

We  are  also  mindful  of  the  many 
other  chaplains'in  the  course  of  our  his- 
tory who  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. In  the  American  Revolution  11 
chaplains  were  killed  in  action.  And, 
during  the  struggle  for  survival  in  the 
Civil  War,  100  years  ago,  more  chiplains 
were  killed  than  during  the  Second 
World  War;  91  in  the  Civil  War  and  82 
in  World  War  H. 

In  all  244  chaplains  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  this  country  during 
time  of  war.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  Chap- 
lains Day  to  commemorate  these  men 
will  serve  well  the  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1695)  making  the  first 
Svmday  in  February  a  legal  holiday  to  be 
known  as  Chaplains  Day.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hart  (by  requests,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  M..  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Carroll]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
861,  a  bill,  which  I  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  to  amend  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  RICHARD  E. 
BYRD  ANTARCTIC  COMMISSION- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
.Senate  of  April  6  and  13,  1961,  the  names 
of  Senators  Capehart,  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota, Yarborouch,  Allott,  and  Javits 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1516)   to  provide  for  conti- 
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nuity  and  support  of  study,  research,  and 
development  of  programs  for  peaceful 
uses  in  science,  commerce,  and  other 
activities  related  to  Antarctica,  which 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  gathering,  evaluating,  correlating, 
and  dispersing  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  exploration,  re- 
search, and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and 
other  areas  of  information;  also  to  co- 
ordinate Antarctic  activities  among 
those  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  private  institutions  interested  in  or 
concerned  directly  with  the  promotion, 
advancement,  increas<',  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and  to  di- 
rect and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
grams in  the  national  Interest,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wiley  on  April  6,  1961. 


TEMPORARY  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
REPAYMENTS  OF  FUNDS  OWED 
BY  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  SYS- 
TEMS OP  THE  STATES — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13,  1961,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Scott  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1572  > 
to  provide  that  certain  reduced  credits 
against  the  Federal  LmemplojTnent  tax 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  begirming  before  January  1,  1964, 
and  for  other  puiposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)   on  April  13,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING — ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  18,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Javits,  Hartke,  Douglas,  Hart, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Necberger,  Gruening, 
Jackson,  and  Long  of  Hawaii,  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1633)  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  and  for 
other  purpo.sos.  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
AprU  18,  1961. 


WORLD  TRADE  SHIP  ACT  OF  1961— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13.  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Bible.  Scoit,  Smathers,  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Pulbricht  and  Hartke  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res  7i)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  uhe  United  States 
through  the  use  of  sliips,  and  other  ap- 
propriate craft  and  motor  vehicles  for 
traveling  trade  fairs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  April  13,  1951. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1154, 
THE  MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF 
1961 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.      Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Relations  on  Thursday,  April 
27,  will  hold  a  public  hearing  to  receive 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch  on 
S.  1154,  a  bill  Introduced  by  me  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  and  strength- 
ening of  the  international  relations  of 
the  United  States  by  promoting  better 
mutual  understanding  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  through  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges.  This  hearing 
will  commence  at  10  a.m.  on  April  27 
in  room  4221  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Buildini?.  All  the  witnesses  will  be  from 
the  executive  branch  agencies  concerned 
with  S.  1154,  since  nongovernmental 
testimony  was  offered  at  an  earlier  public 
hearing. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORI.^LS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  et<*.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr   RANDOLPH: 

Speech  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  to  the  Americanism  Conference 
of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  the 
American  Legion,  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  April  15, 
1961. 

By  Mr   HARTKE: 

Address    delivered    by    Senator   Robebt    S. 
Kerr  at  the  Wabash  Valley  Association,  Inc., 
annual  meeting,  March  3,  1961. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery by  him  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations,  for 
the  weekend  of  April  16,  1961,  on  sundry 
topics. 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  for  delivery 
by  him  over  radio  station  WGN,  Chicago,  on 
April  9.  1961,  entitled  'Reds  Will  Be  Hard 
Bargainers  In  Laos." 

Article  from  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  AprU 
13,  1961,  outlining  recommendations  by 
Elmer  L.  Winter  for  bolstering  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy: also  a  statement  by  Senator  Wilky  on 
ways  and  means  to  bolster  the  economy. 
By  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 

Article  entitled  "South  Orange  Eighth 
Graders  Form  a  Junior  Pence  Corps."  pub- 
lished In  the  Record,  of  Hackensack,  NJT.,  for 
April  17;  also  a  portion  of  a  television  trans- 
cript of  AprU  2,  regarding  a  Peace  Corps  on 
the  home  front. 


THE  WORLD  SITUATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
every  American  who  has  read  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  or  has  watched  the 
morning  television  news  must  be  filled 
with  apprehension  and,  I  suggest,  a  tinge 
of  shame — apprehension  because  this 
country  faces  severe  problems  that  have 
WTapped  up  in  them  challenges  to  the 
freedom  of  our  own  country  and  that  of 
the  world;  shame  because  there  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  except  the  ineptitude 
of  our  State  Department  over  the  years 
since  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
constant  interest  of  too  many  of  our 
people  in  their  material  well-being, 
rather  than  their  freedom. 

Laos  and  Cuba  are  the  tragic  results 
of  weakness  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Commimist  leaders  which  has  amounted 
to  a  constant  acquiescence  to  their  giniff 
freedom-killing  demands.   I  submit  this 


Is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  buy  the 
world  for  our  side,  rather  than  to  gain 
its  respect  by  strong  action  for  freedom. 
The  loss  of  Laos  and  C^uba  to  com- 
munism, if  that  be  their  fate,  is  not  just 
the  tragedy  of  people  going  into  slavery. 
It  will  also  be  the  disaster  of  losing 
friends  at  a  time  when  friends  are 
needed.  Strong  words  do  not  wave  off 
the  Russian  leaders.  They  understand 
and,  I  may  add,  they  respect  strength, 
and  strength  alone.  This  sadness  is  not 
that  we  are  weak  militarily  or  economi- 
cally. To  the  contrary,  we  are  in  both 
respects  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
world.  But  we  are  weak  where  it  counts 
most — spirit. 

There  are  among  us  too  many  who  so 
completely  fear  strong  answers  and  ac- 
tion that  they  would  prefer  to  crawl 
to  Moscow  on  all  fours  rather  than  risk 
a  showdown.  Too  many  of  us  place 
comforts  of  life  and  the  ease  of  our  mod- 
ern living  ahead  of  the  freedoms  with 
which  we  have  been  endowed  by  our 
Creator.  In  their  hour  of  challenge,  our 
founders  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  end 
that  their  freedoms  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
spirit  of  those  times  be  transmitted  to 
the  1960's?  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that 
we  incorporate  in  the  decisions  of  this 
day  a  determination  to  remember  the 
glorious  moments  of  our  history  when, 
as  a  nation  united,  we  stamped  out  slav- 
ery in  Cuba  in  1898,  showed  the  world 
that  our  flag  was  to  be  respected  at 
Tripoli  and  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people  in  World  War  I.  and  again  in 
World  War  II?  Or  shall  we  turn  our 
heads  in  the  other  direction,  hoping  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  madmen  storming  our 
embassies  around  the  world,  to  prevent 
our  ears  from  hearing  the  insults  and 
invectives  pKJuring  from  the  mouth  of 
Castro  against  our  country  and  our  flag, 
and  to  try  to  forget,  as  weak  men  do,  the 
multitudinous  mistakes  of  the  r>ast  40 
years,  and  to  hope  that  by  doing  some- 
thing— just  something — we  shall  be  able 
to  get  out  of  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
spot  we  are  in  this  day?  I  suggest  that 
we  remember  that  men,  not  conditions, 
cause  crises,  and  only  men  can  correct 
them.  It  is  past  the  time  for  American 
men  to  put  their  shoulders  and  their 
hearts  to  the  task. 

A  Russian  was  in  orbit  before,  an 
American;  that  was  but  the  end  result 
of  arguments  among  Americans  about 
who  would  get  the  credit. 

So  Russia  gets  the  credit,  while  mili- 
tary staffs  continue  to  argue,  and  civil- 
ian agencies,  for  political  purposes,  join 
in  the  chorus. 

Gil  Robb  Wilson,  writing  in  Flying 
magazine,  for  June,  very  succinctly  puts 
the  shame  of  America  into  living  words, 
as  he  warns  us  that  "Russia  is  first  in 
space  because  Russia  is  first  with  Rus- 
sians." The  United  States  is  second  in 
space  because  the  United  States  is  sec- 
ond with  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Russia  Is  F^rst  in  Space  Because  Russia  Is 
First  With  Russians — The  United  States 
Is  Second  in  Space  Because  the  United 
States  Is  Second  With  Americans 

Jeopardy  to  the  free  world  Is  sharply  en- 
hanced by  the  priority  of  Soviet  soldiery  In 
orbit. 

The  hammer  and  sickle  will  swing  swiftly 
to  forge  this  achievement  Into  a  weapons 
system.  Should  this  be  contrived  shortly 
the  enemy  will  possess  an  edge  In  alrpower 
more  decisive  than  that  represented  by 
Ameiican  development  of  the  atom  bomb. 

The  situation  is  clear  cut.  A  fifth  horse- 
man of  apocalypse  saddles  up.  Wounded 
pride  and  damaged  prestige  become  academic. 
Here  pound  the  hooves  of  conquest.  The 
date  of  Armageddon  Is  advanced.  Turn 
away  from  the  prospect  who  will.  The  blind 
who  die  are  Just  as  dead. 

This  is  a  time  for  truth.  The  truth  is 
not  served  by  designation  of  a  goat  to  expiate 
our  sins.  No  vicarious  sacrifice  will  wash 
away  the  years  wasted  In  want  of  official 
scientific  appreciation — the.  years  squandered 
In  dismemberment  of  national  unity  by  set- 
ting class  against  class  for  partisan  ends — 
the  years  betrayed  to  honor  by  cynical 
expediency  In  compromise  with  Interna- 
tional treachery. 

Too  young  to  die?  This  land  of  ours  too 
great  and  vital  to  perish  with  good  will  to 
all  men?  Not  If  the  cholesterol  of  greed 
and  disunion  and  preoccupation  with  lesser 
devotions   have  starved  Its  heart. 

However,  we  the  people  have  no  Just  in- 
dictment of  our  Government.  We  have  dis- 
tracted its  energies  by  demands  for  a 
paternalism  differing  only  with  despotism  in 
tha:  It  be  benign  We  have  blackmailed  its 
legislation  with  pressure  for  special  in- 
terests— capital,  labor,  color,  creed,  class, 
young,  old.  shiftless,  ignorant,  pink,  pacifist, 
ad  nauseam.  Warnings  of  warriors  have  been 
lost  In  the  wall  of  whlners.  Doddering  com- 
promises of  diplomacy  have  been  palatable  to 
pleaders  for  peace  whose  prayers  have  been 
undisturbed  by  the  anguish  of  the  dying  In 
Hungary,   Korea,  Siberia — where   not. 

Little  wonder  that  an  uncouth  adven- 
turer should  pound  his  shoe  before  the  world 
and  declaim  "We  shall  bury  you."  And  if  a 
sorrowing  creature  had  to  creep  alone  to  his 
feet  In  the  land  of  the  free  begging  mercy 
for  some  miserable  relative  in  one  of  his 
dungeons — well  that  too  was  a  measure  of 
our  Impotence. 

The  substance  of  the  matter  Is  that  while 
the  whole  of  communi.sm  has  been  plotting 
against  the  whole  of  freedom  the  fragmented 
groups  of  the  free  have  been  plotting  self- 
Interest  within  the  national  framework. 
Russia  Is  first  In  space  becavise  Russia  has 
been  first  among  Russians.  The  United 
States  Is  second  In  space  because  the  United 
States  Is  second  among  Americans. 

Consideration  must  then  turn  on  who  de- 
serves the  accolade  of  fate  as  reward  for 
devotion. 

Steps  have  been  taken  at  long  last  to  re- 
solve more  effective  military  organization. 
This  Is  good  bdt  only  prelude.  Review  of 
the  Industrial  backlog  and  broadening  of 
the  reseeirch  and  development  and  produc- 
tion workload  from  Its  narrow  concentra- 
tions will  test  the  character  of  the  Defense 
Department.  The  whole  of  science  and  In- 
dustry must  be  put  to  work.  Time  Is  of  the 
essence. 

Yet  this  much  must  be  clear.  The  ability 
of  the  President  to  reorient  the  energies  and 
ambitions  of  all  groups  from  their  lesser  self- 
serving  missions  to  concentration  on  salvage 
of  the  country  and  of  human  freedom  from 
its  desperate  plight  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  Is  time  to  measure  all  by  one  yard- 
6Uck   alone.     Aught   else   can   wait  a  more 


propitious  day  and  be  the  stronger  for  the 
walUng.  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation  Is 
loet,  all  Is  lost. 


NECESSITY  FOR  CONTINUANCE  OF 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  AND  SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
NAL SECURITY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  earher 
this  month  I  received  in  the  mail  a  peti- 
tion bearing  the  names  of  67  faculty 
members  of  Dartmouth  College.  The 
document  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  sets  forth  several  reasons 
for  this  recommendation. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  these  67  professors  are  misguided 
in  their  thinking.  While  I  respect  their 
right  to  their  opinion,  I  have  no  respect 
for  the  position  they  have  taken. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  look  for 
ghosts  under  the  bed  but  only  because 
I  have  never  had  reason  to  believe  in 
their  existence.  There  is  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  existence  of  violent  over- 
thrpw  of  our  Government.  In  my  es- 
timation, we  must  maintain  a  constant 
vigil  against  this  threat  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  have  carried  out 
their  responsibilities  nobly  in  the  past, 
and  I  feel  that  their  continued  existence 
is  vital  to  the  future  security  of  this 
Nation. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Man- 
chester (N.H.)  Union-Leader  of  April 
13,  1961,  analyzes  the  Dartmoutli  pe- 
tition and  focuses  attention  on  its  in- 
accuracies. This  excellent  commentary 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  not  only 
those  of  us  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
elimination  of  these  committees  but  also 
of  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Dartmouth  professors.  There- 
fore, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dartmouth  Professors  Favor  "Repression" 
We  are  not  surprised  when  we  read  that 
67  Dartmouth  College  professors  have  signed 
a  petition  In  favor  of  abolishing  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  We 
are  concerned,  however,  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  students  who  comprise  their 
captive  audience. 

According  to  the  Dartmouth  petltlop,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Jin-American  Ac- 
tivities has  "habitually  misused  its  mandate 
In  unconstitutional  ways  for  political  pur- 
poses." (The  wording  U  taken  directly  from 
a  two-page  ad  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
Jan.  2,  1961.) 

When  did  the  Supreme  Court  so  rule? 
The  Washington  Post  ad  refers  to  the  Wat- 
kins  case.  But  the  only  finding  in  the 
Watklns  case,  as  the  Court  pointed  out  ex- 
plicitly In  Barrenblatt,  was  that  Watklns 
"had  not  been  adequately  apprised  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  subcommittee's  inves- 
tigation or  the  pertinency  thereto  of  the 
questions  he  refused  to  answer."    We  chal- 


lenge the  Dartmouth  faculty  members  who 
signed  their  names  to  this  petition  to  give 
the  source  for  their  claim  that  the  Court 
made  It  clear  that  the  committee  has  "ha- 
bitually misused  its  mandate  in  unconstitu- 
tional ways  for  political  purposes." 

The  Dartmouth  petitioners  also  charged 
the  committee  with  usurping  "the  functions 
of  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  '  and  with  being  "an  agency 
for  repression." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  the 
Dartmouth  professors  who  seem  to  fear  free 
study  and  inquiry  Into  the  subject  of  com- 
munism. Frankly,  we  sometimes  wonder 
whether  some  opponents  of  the  committee 
do  not  hate  it  because  It  does  promote  study 
of  the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 
In  using  the  term  "repression,"  the  Dart- 
mouth professors  are  Implying  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  concerned  with  radical  ideas.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  committee 
is  concerned  with  Communist  activity.  The 
committee  usiu-ps  the  functions  of  no  other 
branch  of  our  Government.  The  purpose  of 
Its  Investigations  is  legislative. 

The  petitioners  further  charge  that  the 
committee  "has  condemned  individual  Amer- 
icans, has  wrecked  the  lives  of  some  and  has 
denied  them  due  process  of  law."  This  is 
absurd,  but  Just  to  show  how  absurd  It  is, 
we  challenge  the  Dartmouth  professors  to 
provide  names,  dates  and  background  infor- 
mation on  the  "individual  Americans." 

The  Dartmouth  teachers  describe  the  com- 
mittee as  an  "agent  of  weakness  and  folly" 
(no  credit  lines,  gentlemen?),  and  say  it  has 
"increased  bitterness  between  racial  and  re- 
ligious groups  •   •   •." 

Bishop  Pulton  Sheen,  Rabbi  S.  Andhil 
Flneberg,  Rev.  Daniel  Poling.  Dr.  Charles 
Lowry  and  other  religious  leaders  have  testi- 
fied before,  and  cooperated  with,  the  com- 
mittee. Has  their  cooperation  Increased  re- 
ligious bitterness?  Albert  Gailard,  a  young 
Negro  who  recently  broke  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  many  other  Negro  former 
party  members  have  exposed  the  party's 
duplicity  In  claiming  to  work  for  racial 
equality  and  Justice.  Has  their  testimony  In- 
creased racial  bitterness?  Indeed,  we  chal- 
lenge the  Dartmouth  professors  to  name  one 
person  the  committee  has  harassed  because 
he  worked  for  racial  equality.  (Indeed,  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  that  very  same  con- 
tention in  the  Braden  case  a  few  weeks  ago). 

The  petition  signed  by  the  67  Dartmouth 
faculty  members  tells  more  about  their  own 
particular  prejudices  than  it  does  about  the 
institution  they  are  opposing. 


INHERENT  DANGERS  IN  REPEAL  OF 
CONNALLY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  penetrating  article  entitled 
"Against  Repeal  of  the  Connally  Amend- 
ment," written  by  Robert  Morris,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Dallas,  and 
published  in  the  March  1961  issue  of  the 
Catholic  World. 

Mr.  Morris  is  widely  known  as  an 
authoritative  student  of  this  and  related 
problems.  His  very  excellent  discussion 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Connally  amendment  warrants  care- 
ful reading  by  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Against  Repeal  of  the  Connallt  Amxnd- 

MKNT 

(By   Robert  Morris) 
In  this  article  agalnBt  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally  reservation  I  do  not   take  a  position 
against  what  has   been  called   world   peace 
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through  law.  Nor  do  I  oppose,  in  the  least, 
every  possible  effort  t>elng  made  to 
strengthen  international  law  generally.  Nor 
do  I  reject  the  Ideal  of  a  world  court  although 
that  concept  seems  inextricably  intertwined 
with  world  government — a  staggering  con- 
cept, and  one  which,  we  were  assured  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  was  not  Involved 
when  we  were  brought  into  the  U.N.  I  leave 
the  argument  of  those  issues  to  the  acade- 
micians and  theoretical  political  scientists 
who  may  generate  greiit  Intellectual  stimula- 
tion In  the  resulting  disputations. 

Instead  I  write  of  a  warning  against  the 
particular  International  Court  of  Justice 
that  now  exists  at  tMs  particular  Juncture 
In  world  history.  In  doing  this  I  am  trying 
to  narrow  the  Issue  and  to  relieve  the  con- 
troversy of  many  of  the  doctrinaire  points  of 
view  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Only  a  man  politically  blinded  by  a  stub- 
born point  of  view  can,  upon  looking  at  the 
record  of  the  last  15  years,  contend  that 
Communist  political  strength  is  not  being 
extended — and  now  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
As  Soviet  strength  Is  expanding,  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  international  agencies  is 
increasing  projKJrtlonately.  Each  year  we 
are  treated  to  a  great  show  of  strength  by 
the  Soviets  In  the  form  of  a  test  of  whether 
they  can  achieve  a  prime  goal  of  theirs — 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Each  year  the  vote  comes  on  the  Is- 
sue of  whether  the  admission  of  that  brutal 
regime  to  the  "peace-loving  family"  of  na- 
tions should  be  put  on  the  agenda  of  busi- 
ness. The  Indisputable  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Communists  hare  been  inexorably 
gaining  each  year. 

The  gains  have  reflected  precisely  the  In- 
tervening Soviet  conquests.  Two  years  ago 
the  vote  against  the  admission  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  agenda  was  44  to  29.  Red  China 
lost,  but  It  mustered  29  votes  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  It  is  rtUl  at  war  with  the 
United  States — an  anomaly  In  Itself — and 
during  that  year  had  committed  more  crimes 
against  humanity.  Including  genocide  and 
mass  murder,  than  any  rpglme  In  the  history 
of  man.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that 
naked  force  and  not  truth  or  Justice  are 
the  ruling  determinants  for  a  substantial 
number  of  the  constituent  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  when  It  comes  to  interna- 
tional Justice. 

Last  year  the  margin  narrowed  to  42  to  34 
with  22  abstentions.  During  the  year  Castro 
had  taken  Cuba  Into  the  Soviet  orbit,  the 
Soviet  established  a  firm  bastion  in  Guinea 
and  Conimunlst  revolution  In  Laos  had 
thrown  that  country  onto  the  side  of  the 
neutrals.  These  ciianges  have  been  re- 
flected in  the  Red  China  U.N.  vote. 

No  one  can  deny  that  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues, the  Soviets  will  have  achieved  their 
goal — admission  of  Red  China.  China  holds 
one  of  the  big  five  seats,  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  Security  Council,  with  the  power  of 
veto,  strong  representations  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Secretariat  and,  according  to 
the  unwritten  rule,  a  scat  on  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  This  Is  a  real  prize 
toward  which  the  Soviets  have  been  moving 
and  it  Is  an  indisputable  step  toward  con- 
trol of  the  United  Nations. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  in 
every  way  a  constituent  part  of  the  United 
Nations  Itself.  It  was  set  up  by  the  Charter 
of  the  U.N.  The  Judges  are  elected  by  nation- 
als appointed  by  each  one  of  the  almost  1(X) 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
11  members  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
election  process  goes  through  that  spinning 
political  cauldron — the  Secretary  General's 
office.  In  the  General  Assembly  each  nation 
has  one  vote  except  the  Soviet  Union  which 
arbitrarily  has  three.  The  Court  has  16 
members.  Eight  constitute  a  majority  of  a 
full  bench,  nine  a  quorum  of  which  five 
would  l>e  a  majority. 

In  every  sense  of  the  concept,  the  Inter- 
national  Court   of  Justice   reflects   the  |x>- 


lltlcal  composition  of  the  General  Asseinbly 
and  the  Security  Council.  In  fact  it  would 
be  easier  for  the  Communists  to  control  the 
election  of  Judges  on  the  Court  than  the 
General  Assembly  Itself  because  of  the  added 
factor  that  free  nations  have  been  demon- 
strated to  have  had  secret  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  among  their  International 
civil  servants.  Thus  a  free  nation  could 
have  as  a  representative  on  a  court  a  Judge 
oriented  against  his  own  country.  Por  In- 
stance, we  forget  that  the  very  first  Secr<?tary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  was  Alger 
Hiss,  who  staffed  the  Secretariat  with  a 
good  number  of  his  selections  who  still  nerve 
there. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  Judge  on 
the  Court  although  it  does  not  submit  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  So  does  Com- 
munist Poland.  If  Red  China  gains  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  It  will  have  a 
Judge.  Nasser's  U.A.R.,  which  has  played 
Khrushchev's  game,  has  a  Judge.  The  nu- 
merous African  nations,  I  see,  are  now  ask- 
ing for  a  Judge  on  the  Court.  There,  if 
Sekou  Tour*  or  Kwame  Nkrumah  or  Patrice 
Lumumba  prevail  In  the  struggle  for  control 
over  Africa  the  Judge  will  be  Soviet  orien- 
tated. 

To  all  of  this  unmistakable  trend,  otir 
lofty  International  lawyers  say,  you  can  trust 
the  Court.  It  Is  a  Court  of  distinguished 
Jurists.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Court.  What  fanciful  Idealism.  With  re- 
spect to  the  outright  Soviet  Judges,  I  grant 
fear  is  not  the  right  word.  Pear  Implies  a 
threat  that  an  evil  may  result.  With  a 
Communist  Judge,  you  can  be  certain  that 
evil  will  result.  For  the  norm  for  a  Com- 
munist Judge  Is:  Does  the  decision  serve 
ultimate  Communist  purpose?  If  It  does, 
it  Is  good  and  right.  If  it  does  not.  It  Is  il- 
legal and  worse.  That  Is  elemental  Marx- 
ism— Leninism. 

But  I  think  the  word  "fear"  cannot  be 
reserved  for  a  Judge  appointed  by  a  Lu- 
miimba  or  a  Sekou  Tour^,  or  even  a  Stikarno 
or  a  Nasser.  We  have  a  real  reason  to  fear 
that  Red  China  may  gain  admission  to  the 
U.N.  and  sectu-e  a  place  on  the  Court  for  a 
Chinese  Communist  Judge.  To  say  that 
these  prospects  don't  warrant  fear  is  sheer 
nonsense.  A  new  shuflle  of  the  Court  comes 
up  every  3  years,  when  five  Judges  are  elected. 
It  seems  to  me  that  caution  at  this  par- 
ticular time  of  history  Is  in  order  before  we 
put  our  foot  into  a  Juridical  beartrap.  In- 
stead of  rushing  into  a  near  absolute  com- 
mitment, for  6  months  even,  we  should  pause 
to  see  If  Red  China  wUl  be  admitted  to  the 
international  agencies.  Let  us  wait  to  see  if 
Castro  is  going  to  extend  Communist  domin- 
ion in  the  Caribbean.  He  is  obviously  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  do  this:  and  if  he  succeeds. 
Soviet  power  will  be  even  greater  on  the 
Court.  Let  us  wait  to  see  whether  Ltunumba 
will  be  restored  to  power  to  bring  the  Congo 
Into  the  Soviet  orbit  with  Guinea  and  Ghana. 
This,  to  me,  is  the  prudent  position  to  take. 

It  is  a  priori  reasoning,  I  grant,  to  con- 
tend that  a  Soviet  Judge  or  a  Soviet-orien- 
tated Judge  will  render  decisions  unfavorable 
to  us.  I  am  Etire  most  people,  however,  will 
stand  by  this  premise.  In  view  of  the  Com- 
munist record  everywhere  to  date. 

By  way  of  showing  Soviet  strength  In 
Africa  where  there  was  none  Just  a  year  or 
so  ago,  herewith  is  a  dispatch  from  the 
United  Nations,  New  York,  November  18, 
1960: 

"The  African  Continent  split  wide  open 
today  and  divided  into  two  bitter,  hostile 
camps  as  Congo  President  Joseph  Kasa- 
vubu  won  a  round  in  his  battle  against  de- 
posed Premier  Patrice  Lumumba  to  be  seated 
In  the  United  Nations  as  the  representative 
of  the  Belgian  Congo   Republic. 

"Ten  African  states,  led  by  leftist  Ghana 
and  Guinea,  supported  a  maneuver  to  block 
the  seating  of  Mr.  Kasavubu  by  a  propostil 
to  adjourn  the  debate  on  the  issue.    Eleven 


other  African  states,  members  of  the  French 
community,  opposed   the   maneuver. 

"The  remaining  three  African  states — Li- 
beria, Somalia,  and  Upper  Volta — abstained. 

"The  maneuver  of  the  pro-Lumumba 
group,  backed  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  was  de- 
feated by  the  pro-Kasavubu  group,  which 
was  backed  by  the  United  States,  Britain, 
their  Western  European  allies,  and  Latin 
America  with  the  exception  of  Cuba.  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela. 

"The  vote  against  the  pro-Lumumba  move 
was  61  to  36,  with  11  abstentions." 

In  other  words  on  this  Issue  the  Soviet- 
orientated,  convicted  embezzler,  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba received  10  of  the  21  votes  cast  by 
African  nations,  and  36  votes  altogether. 
That  is  even  more  than  Red  China  received 
(although  the  opposition  51  was  higher  than 
the  42  against  Red  China) . 

But  let  us  look  at  the  record  Itself  to  see 
if  It  supports  the  great  confidence  of  the 
very  zealous  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally reservation.  In  looking  at  the  record, 
let  it  l>e  a  full  look,  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  actual  decisions  of  the  Court,  but  on  the 
other  U.N.  conaml&sions  themselves  fuch  as 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
which  Is  also  made  up  of  15  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  other  component 
countries  and  which,  like  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  is  purportedly  limited  by 
the  prohibition  In  the  Charter  (Art.  2,  sub- 
par.  7)  against  Intervening  in  "matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction"  of  the  United  States. 

After  14  years  only  22  cases  have 
been  considered  by  the  Internationa:  Court 
of  Justice.  Of  these,  10  were  disposed  of  on 
procedural  grounds;  12  only,  less  than  1 
a  year,  were  decided  on  the  merits.  The  one 
Judgment  against  a  Communist  nation,  Al- 
bania, In  the  Corfu  Channel  case,  was  never 
executed  because  of  Albania's  contempt  of 
the  Court.  However,  there  Is  a  suggestion 
in  the  decisions  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  itself  that  it  may  even,  at  some 
future  time,  hold  the  Connally  reservation 
ineffective. 

This  is  the  actual  record  of  the  Court, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  Impressive  that 
it  warrants  an  abandorunent  of  our  fears 
and  suspicions.  I  hesitate  to  write  the  words 
"fears  and  suspicions"  because  the  propo- 
nents of  repeal  make  such  a  big  issue  out 
of  the  contention  that  the  case  for  reten- 
tion rests  on  these  emotions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  "reasonable"  fear  for  our  own  sov- 
ereignty in  the  face  of  a  very  real  threat 
Is  a  very  wholesome  human  emotion  for  it 
Is  a  fear  for  our  very  survival  as  a  Nation 
and  as  the  trustee  of  a  wonderful  heritage. 
It  Is  certainly  an  emotion  of  which  we  need 
not  t>e  ashamed. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
record  was  the  record  of  the  Court  while  it 
was  dominated  by  Judges  of  what  Khrtishchev 
considers  to  be  bourgeois  nations.  For  that 
reason  Communist  countries  have  not  so 
much  as  condescended  to  submit  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which,  nonethe- 
less, pays  salaries  to  their  Judges  on  the 
Court.  It  Is  clear  that  these  nations  will 
submit  to  this  Jurisdiction  thouglj,  after 
they  control  It,  The  record  then  will  be 
quite  different  from  what  it  lias  been  over 
the  last  14  years. 

Moreover  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  also  operates  vmder  the  prohi- 
bition against  Intervention  in  "domestic"  af- 
fairs. The  Commission,  man  for  man,  is 
of  the  same  general  political  complexion  as 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Yet  this 
Commission  has  time  and  time  apaln  gone 
Into  matters  that  were  obviously  "essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction." 
Frequently  this  Commission  has  overstepped 
the  bounds.  For  instance,  It  has  promul- 
gated  what   it   calls   "the   right   to   travel," 
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which  would  obviously  conflict  with  our  Im- 
migration laws  barring  Soviet  spies  and  other 
such  undesirables.  Such  a  conflict  would 
necessarily  raise  an  International  Issue  since 
It  would  be  a  case  of  our  law  versus  a  Moscow 
or  Pelplng  visitor. 

When  Prof.  Herbert  W.  Brlggs,  professor 
of  International  law  at  Cornell  University, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  January  27,  1960.  on  behalf  of 
repeal,  the  following  colloquy  ensued: 

"Senator  Lausche.  Mr.  Brlggs,  are  you 
familiar  with  the  principle  that  has  been 
advocated  by  some  that  the  right  to  travel 
Is  an  Inalienable  right? 

"Mr.  Bricgs.  I  have  heard  that  expressed, 
and  also  the  resolution,  which  has  no  legal 
force,  of  the  United  Nations,  universal  decla- 
ration of  human  rights,  has  expressed  that 
view,  but  It  has  no  legal  force  ant'  does  not 
convince  me  that  It  has  changed  the  law. 

"Senator  Lausche.  It  does,  however,  have 
♦  a  relationship  between  the  moral  right  of 
the  individual  and  the  soundness  of  the 
present  law  which  says  that  the  right  to 
travel  shall  be  controlled  only  by  nations 
within  themselves? 

"Mr.  Bricgs.  I  think,  if  I  understand  you, 
your  question  Is  directed  toward  the  policy 
of  a  particular  country. 

"Senator  Lausche.  No.  I  am  leading  to 
this:  There  are  those  who  declare  that  the 
right  to  travel  is  a  natural  right.  Inalienable, 
and  that  declaration  has  been  supported  by 
the  United  Nations. 

"Mr.  Bricgs.  Yes. 

"Senator  Lausche.  What  would  be  the 
situation  If  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice at  some  future  time  exploring  interna- 
tional law  would  say  that  we  were  In  error 
in  holding  that  this  is  a  domestic  question, 
and  that  the  true  law  and  the  moral  law  and 
the  natural  law  Is  that  the  right  to  travel 
shall  be  Inviolate? 

"Mr.  Bricgs.  Well,  If  they  held  it,  they 
would  hold  it,  but  I  cannot  imagine  their 
finding  it  in  view  of  all  the  evidence  that  a 
state  can  control  its  own  immigration 
policy." 

The  postscript  to  this  declaration  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  professor  should  have 
been  that  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
in  formulating  the  right  to  travel  as  it  did 
was  violating  the  precise  interdict  of  article 
2,  subparagraph  7.  Yet  this  is  supposed  to 
be  our  safeguard  against  binding  Judgments 
of  the  United  Nations  bearing  on  our  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction. 

Prank  E  Holman,  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  who  has  im- 
mersed himself  In  the  study  of  this  issue,  has 
given  this  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights: 

"Among  the  many  strange  and  unbeliev- 
able results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  was  that,  after 
400  meetings,  a  majority  refused  to  include 
in  the  convenant  on  human  rights  any  pro- 
vision recognizing  the  basic  American  right 
to  own  private  property  and  be  secure  in  its 
enjoyment  as  against  Its  arbitrary  seizure 
by  government.  The  reason,  of  covirse,  is 
that  in  most  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  members  of  the  commission  came,  the 
goTernment  is  free  to  expropriate  private 
property  when  and  as  it  deems  desirable  and 
to  provide  such  compensation,  or  none,  as  it 
sees  fit.  Under  our  concept  of  freedom,  no 
man  can  truly  be  free  who  laclts  the  right 
to  own  property  and  be  secure  in  its  enjoy- 
_  ment.  In  the  United  States  U  can  be  taken 
or  damaged,  even  for  public  use,  only  by 
what  we  call  due  process  and  only  by  pro- 
viding and  paying  Just  compensation. 

"In  connection  with  many  other  American 
concepts  like  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  press,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  In  formu- 
lating the  provisions  on  the  convenant  and 


of  the  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  provisions  of  other  conventions,  so 
little  understood  our  concepts  that  these 
precious  American  rights  were  changed  (and 
to  us  distorted)  in  order  to  conform  them 
to  a  kind  of  common  denominator  agreeable 
to  the  concepts  in  the  systems  of  law  of 
other  countries. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  as  an 
organ  of  the  United  Nations,  had  no  hesita- 
tion In  promulgating  pacts,  covenants  and 
treaties  encroaching  upon  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  and  endangering 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
under  their  own  laws  and  Constitution.  The 
only  protection  for  the  United  States  and  its 
people  from  similar  encroachments  and 
dangers  at  the  hands  of  the  World  Court  is 
the  Connally  reservation,  for  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  World  Court  is  also  like 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  an  organ 
of  the  United  Nations." 

The  point  here  is  that  neither  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  U^.  Charter  nor  the  lofty  repu- 
tation of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  prevented  this  particular 
international  commission  created  by  the 
United  Nations  from  overflowing  Its  limita- 
tions,   inundating    the   domestic   preserve. 

Some  very  serious  indictments  are  being 
made  against  the  United  States  because  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1946 
voted  51  to  12  to  add  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion to  the  submission  agreement.  These 
must  make  wonderful  fodder  for  the  Soviet 
propaganda  machine. 

We  are  being  told  that  the  United  States 
has  reduced  the  International  Court  to 
mockery,  by  the  reservation;  most  of  the 
highly  articulate  proponents  denounce  the 
United  States  for  the  existence  of  what  they 
call  the  self-Judging  reservation  (limiting 
Jurisdiction  can  in  no  sense  be  called  self- 
Judging);  many  make  the  assertion  that  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  paucity  of  cases  before 
the  Court.  For  instance,  on  June  10,  1960, 
Senator  HuMP^JRET  put  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  Reader's  Digest  article  by 
William  Hard  entitled  "The  United  States 
Is  Impeding  World  Law."  Among  other 
things  this  article  says: 

"I  Inquire:  Is  the  United  States  an  honor- 
able nation?  I  profoundly  believe  it  is. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  we  should  earnestly 
request  the  Swiss  Government  to  take  us 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  there 
to  plead  our  cause  without  benefit  of  any 
Connally  reservation  subterfuge. 

"In  maintaining  our  Connally  reservation, 
we  are  now  rather  lonely.  France,  after  los- 
ing its  case  against  Norway,  repealed  Its  Con- 
nally reservation.  Similar  reservations  have 
also  been  repealed  by  Britain  and  by  India. 
According  to  Secretary  of  State  Herter  there 
are  now  only  six  countries  which,  having 
gone  through  the  form  of  accepting  the 
Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction,  have  nulli- 
fied their  acceptance  by  reservations.  These 
countries  are  the  United  States,  Mexico. 
Liberia,  the  Sudan,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Pakistan." 

This  last  statement,  in  addition  to  being 
harmful  to  our  interests,  is  not  even  true. 
Great  Britain,  experienced  in  world  affairs 
for  centuries,  has  a  most  restrictive  sub- 
mission agreement  with  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  It  restricts  from  sub- 
mission to  the  Court  all  disputes  with  Com- 
monwealth nations,  all  disputes  arising  out 
of  World  War  U  and  "disputes  arising  out  of, 
or  having  reference  to,  any  hostilities,  war, 
state  of  war,  or  belligerent  or  military  oc- 
cupation in  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is,  or  have  been  Involved." 

Not  only  are  these  very  extensive  provisos 
inserted  by  our  English  brothers,  but  they 
conclude  with  this  safeguard,  "The  Gov- 
ernment   of   the   United   Kingdom   also    re- 


serves the  right  at  any  time,  by  means  of 
a  notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  with 
effect  from  the  moment  of  such  notification, 
either  to  add  to,  amend,  or  withdraw  any 
of  the  foregoing  reservations,  or  any  that 
may  hereafter  be  added."  Obviously  they 
are  not  walking  Into  the  beartrap  that  the 
proponents  of  repeal  are  urging  on  us.  But. 
to  speak  moderately.  It  Is  not  cricket  to  cite 
British  precedent.  In  view  of  what  it  really 
is,  to  dragoon  us  into  repeal.  British  prec- 
edent supports  retention. 

The  French  restriction  reads;  "disputes 
arising  out  of  any  war  or  international  hos- 
tilities and  disputes  arising  out  of  a  crisis 
affecting  the  national  security  or  out  of  any 
measure  or  action  relating  thereto."  These 
highly  restrictive  submissions  of  Prance  and 
Great  Britain  make  the  statement  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christian  A.  Herter  (Feb.  15, 
1960,  State  E>epartment  bulletin)  indeed  ex- 
traordinary. He  is  quoted  there  as  saying: 
"This  pattern,  fortunately,  did  not  become 
very  widespread.  Indeed,  the  trend  has 
more  lecently  been  reversed,  with  India,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  reconsidering 
and  dropping  (sicj  their  self-Judging  reser- 
vations." 

The  reality  of  all  of  this  Is  that  the 
United  States  is  not  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  peace  in  the  world.  Nor  is  the  existence 
of  the  Connally  reservation.  Those  men  who 
are  trying  to  represent  this  to  be  the  case 
are  certainly  stretching  their  point.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  would  have  relative 
world  peace  today  if  communism  were  not 
on  the  scene  and  getting  more  powerful 
every  day.  Communists  are  open  in  their 
contempt  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  do  not  and  will  not  submit  to  its 
Jurisdiction  until  they  control  the  member- 
ship of  the  Coxirt.  We  will  not  shame 
them,  as  some  are  naively  saying,  Into  sub- 
mission. To  say  that  Is  to  misunderstand 
and  misrepresent  Soviet  Ideology  and  tactics. 

Fidel  Castro,  whose  Cuba  eschews  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  confidently  has 
predicted  that  he  will  get  the  powerful 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base  through  the  me- 
dliun  of  international  law.  I  think  there- 
by he  shows  his  hand.  He  believes  that  In 
the  foreseeable  future  that  there  will  exist 
a  combination  of  Judges  that  will  Interpret 
our  vested  rights  to  that  great  naval  base 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convert  it  into  a  Soviet 
anchorage.  This  same  combination  of 
Judges,  so  oriented  to  Castro's  position, 
would  very  likely  stretch  the  domestic  is- 
sues into  International  questions  to  serve 
the  same  purpKMe. 

In  contending  that  the  proponents  of  re- 
peal have  not  proven  their  case.  I  find  it 
almost  Impossible  to  understand  how  they 
can  be  so  emphatic  in  giving  us  assurances 
that  these  things  that  worry  me  so  will  not 
eventuate.  They  are  talking  about  the  lib- 
erty and  freedom  of  my  children.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  l)etter  case  presented  before 
they  get  my  assent. 


THE    GRAVE    SITUATION    IN    CUBA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  spoken  in 
this  Chamber  to  express  my  views  of 
Castro  and  his  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba.  I  have  done  this  to  try  to  point 
out  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American 
people  how  grave  is  the  situation  in  the 
tiny  island  only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

Today,  I  feel  there  are  no  Members 
of  Congress  and  few  American  citizens 
who  are  not  finally  aware  of  this  grave 
danger. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  an 
editorial,  "Cuba's  Only  Road,"  written 
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by  William  Henry  Chamberlin,  ex- 
presses what  I  believe  to  be  the  unvar- 
nished truth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cuba's  Only  Road — Unfortunate  as  It  Is, 
Violent  Overthrow  of  Castro  Is  the  Is- 
land's Sole  Hope  for  Freedom 

{By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 
It  is  still  premature  to  say  whether  the 
landings  of  Insurgents  on  the  soil  of  Cuba 
signify  the  end  of  the  beginning  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end,  whether  it  is  a  skirmish 
or  an  important  battle  In  the  struggle 
against  engulfing  totalitarianism  and  rule  by 
terror.  One  point,  however,  is  crystal  clear. 
Armed  revolt  is  Cuba's  only  road  to  freedom. 
This  is  profoundly  unfortunate.  The  use 
of  violence,  whether  in  international  war  or 
in  civil  war.  Is  always  a  desperate  remedy. 
All  too  often  wars  and  revolutions  lead  to 
results  very  different  from  those  which  were 
expected  and  let  loose  forces  which  get  be- 
yond control  and  direction 

It  would  be  infinitely  preferable  If  the 
people  of  Cuba,  like  people  in  free  countries, 
could  go  to  the  polls  at  regular  Intervals  and 
express  an  honest,  uncoerced  Judgment  on 
what  Castro  has  done  for,  or  to  them.  But 
this  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
totalitarianism,  as  it  now  exists  in  Russia,  In 
China,  In  Cuba  or  as  it  has  existed  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  lesser  Fascist  states. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  surest  tlpoffs  to  Just 
what  Castro  Is  came  when,  after  promising 
free  elections  as  a  guerrilla  fighter,  he  broke 
his  promise  on  getting  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Instead  tightened  the  screws 
on  his  opponents. 

From  the  moment  when  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship, whether  of  the  Communist  or 
Fascist  type,  comes  Into  power  It  sets  as  one 
of  its  first  goals  the  paralysis  and  elimination 
of  any  kind  of  organized  opposition,  even  of 
the  most  peaceful  and  legal  kind.  OpfKJSl- 
tlon  political  leaders  are  shot,  Jailed,  or 
driven  into  exile.  Opposition  newspai>ers 
are  suppressed.  The  state  takes  over  com- 
plete control  of  press,  radio,  and  other  means 
of  education  and  turns  the  education  of 
children  into  massive  indoctrination. 

So  far  as  possible,  everyone  Is  set  to  spy 
on  everyone  else,  children  on  parents,  pupils 
on  teachers,  nelghlxirs  on  neighbors.  The 
only  public  meetings  and  demonstrations 
permitted  are  those  organized  by  the  dictator 
and  his  henchmen. 

THE  PATTERN  REPEATS 

We  have  seen  this  pattern  repeated  over 
and  over  again  The  only  free  election  held 
In  Russia  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  re- 
turned a  constituent  assembly  that  was  pre- 
dominantly very  radical  and  leftwlng.  But, 
because  Its  members  would  not  sign  Com- 
munist resolutions  on  the  dotted  line,  Lenin 
ordered  the  constituent  assembly,  the  dream 
of  generations  of  Russians  who  hated  the 
tyranny  of  the  czars,  broken  up.  There  has 
never  been  a  semblance  of  a  free  election 
since  that  date  In  Russia,  In  China,  or  in  any 
Communist-ruled  country. 

Castro  has  followed  every  detail  of  this 
pattern  so  faithfully  that  arguments  as  to 
whether  he  himself  and  this  or  that  member 
of  his  entourage  are  Communists  are  really 
irrelevant.  If  the  present  rulers  of  Cuba  are 
not  Communists,  they  are  cheating  the  party 
and  the  international  movement  of  its  dues. 
Their  economic  program  has  been  Just  as 
characteristic  of  communism  as  their  politi- 
cal program  of  complete  ruthless  suppres- 
sion of  every  voice  of  protest.  It  has  empha- 
sized  the   wholesale   confiscation   of   Cuban 


and  foreign  private  property  and  the  giving 
of  the  land,  not  to  small  peasant  owners  but 
to  collective  farms  or  communes  on  the 
Soviet-Chinese  model. 

So  the  courageous  men  who  have  landed 
in  Cuba,  the  equally  courageous  men  who 
have  been  carrying  on  guerrilla  warfare, 
sabotage,  and  other  forms  of  resistance  on 
the  Island,  are  not  factious  rebels  against  a 
legitimate  government.  They  are  vindicat- 
ing their  freedom  In  the  only  way  tyranny 
has  left  them 

It  would  be  mere  hypocrisy  to  pretend 
that  Americans  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment are  or  should  be  neutral  In  the  face 
of  the  unfolding  drama  of  attempted  libera- 
tion of  neighboring  Cuba  from  a  tyranny 
more  cruel  and  far  more  scientific  and 
efficient  than  that  of  Spain. 

Apart  from  the  moral  l.ssue  Involved,  the 
Castro  regime  Is  the  avowed  and  Implacable 
enemy  of  this  country,  and  of  every  non- 
Communist  administration  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  has  carried  out  a  prodigious  act 
of  grand  larceny  of  over  $1  billion  worth  of 
honestly  acquired  property  of  U.S.  citizens. 
It  has  allowed  Cuba  to  be  taken  over  as  an 
advance  post  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  penetra- 
tion of  the  American  continents  and  has 
already  received  formidable  quantities  of 
arms  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

so   WE   ARE  DISLIKED 

Both  the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy 
administrations  have  been  fully  conscious 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  Cuban  situation.  We 
are  disliked  In  many  circles  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  for  various  reasons.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  small  country,  no  matter  how 
outrageously  it  may  l>ehave,  can  always 
count  on  emotional  sympathy  in  a  clash 
with  a  big  power. 

So  President  Kennedy  was  politically  and 
morally  right,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
when  lie  recently  declared  that  American 
Armed  Forces  would  not  Intervene  In  Cuba 
and  that  America  would  not  support  any 
movement  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the 
cruel  and  corrupt  Batista  administration. 

But  he  was  also  right  when  he  did  not 
repudiate  support  for  Cuban  forces  devoted 
to  ideals  of  freedom.  Such  forces  have  been 
getting  training  facilities  In  this  country,  and 
In  Guatemala,  perhaps  elsewhere.  If  they 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  of  struggle  with 
Castro's  Corrununlst-armed  militia  success- 
fully and  establish  control  of  a  substantial 
part  of  Cuba,  the  United  States  should  not 
hesitate  to  recognize  them  as  belligerents, 
and  give  them  whatever  arms  may  be  needed 
to  finish  the  Job. 

As  a  practical  matter  of  power  politics, 
which  Is  the  game  the  Communist  plays,  it 
may  even  be  that  there  will  have  to  be  out- 
right intervention  by  the  United  States.  The 
apparently  tiny  force  of  invaders  faces  giant 
tanks  and  swift  and  powerfully  gunned 
Jets — all  supplied  by  European  Communists 
and  possibly  manned  by  them.  And  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Castro  is  using  the  Invasion  as  the 
reason  for  rounding  up  and  executing 
Cubans,  and  even  Americans,  considered  to 
be  opposed  to  his   regime. 

When  freedom  was  fighting  and  falling  in 
the  unequal  struggle  In  Hungary  In  1956, 
the  gei^raphical  and  logistical  situation  was 
unfavorable  to  American  aid.  This  is  not 
true  as  regards  Cuba. 

A  defeat  of  freedom  there  would  have 
grave  consequences  for  U.S.  prestige.  The 
fall  of  the  Castro  tyranny,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  mark  a  turn  of  the  tide  In  world  affairs 
against  communism. 


plete  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  memorial  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Since  that  time,  the 
amount  required  to  complete  the  con- 
struction has  been  reduced.  The  Pa- 
cific War  Memorial  Commission  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  of  fundraising. 

Recently,  a  benefit  performance  at 
Pearl  Harbor  by  Elvis  Presley  netted 
$60,000  toward  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  fund. 
The  distinguished  actor  and  Col.  Tom 
Parker,  his  manager,  donated  their  sei-v- 
ices  to  this  worthy  cause.  Their  un- 
selfish action  should  be  recognized  and 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  deep  grat- 
itude to  these  two  Americans. 

A  congressional  appropriation  of 
$140,000  would  insure  completion  of  the 
memorial. 

Mr.  President,  $140,000  is  a  very  small 
amount  for  a  country  as  fieat  as  ours 
to  be  paying  for  a  fitting  memorial  to 
those  who  gave  their  lives  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

On  Monday,  April  17,  1961,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Daily  News  an 
editorial  entitled  "1.102  Forgotten  Men." 
I  do  not  believe  our  Nation  has  forgotten 
these  men.  but  as  a  reminder  I  ask  that 
the  editorial  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Thousand  One  Hundred  and  Two 
Forgotten  Men 

On  the  tragic  morning  of  December  7.  1941, 
some  3.600  American  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
killed  In  the  Japanese  sneak  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  The  U.S.  battleship  Ari- 
zona took  the  brunt  of  the  bombing.  She 
exploded,  her  hulk  sank  quickly,  and  1,102 
American  fighting  men  still  are  entombed 
in  her  wreckage. 

Slow  but  steady  efforts  have  been  made  to 
erect  a  proper  memorial  over  the  historic 
wreck.  Congress  authorized  construction  of 
a  memorial  back  in  1958.  Since  then  the 
AMVETS  have  plugged  consistently  for  the 
$500,000  required.  Individual  contributions 
amounting  to  $250,000  have  come  In  and  the 
Hawaiian  Legislature  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $50,000. 

To  date,  our  Government  has  not  been 
asked  to  contribute,  but  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  Pearl  Harbor  Is  near. 

Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong,  of  Hawaii,  and 
Representative  Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas 
have  coauthored  bills  granting  the  $200,000 
needed  to  complete  the  Arizona  shrine.  In 
all  decency,  this  is  an  appropriation  which 
Congress  should  rush,  and  which  not  one 
American  will  begrudge. 


THE  U.S.S.  "ARIZONA"  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 6  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  com- 


THE  UNITED  STATES  A  WORLD 
TOURIST  CENTER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  for  April  16 
contained  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  then  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Hon. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  which  I  believe 
is  of  tremendous  interest  to  those  of  us 
who  are  vitally  concerned  with  promot- 
ing the  U.S.  tourist  attractions  through- 
out the  world.  Senator  Magnuson's  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Columbus  Couldn't  Get  a 
Visa,"  raises  some  cogent  points  which 
have  constituted  barriers  in  developing 
this  great  land  of  ours  as  a  place  to  visit 
for  traveling  citizens  of  the  world.  I 
ask   unanimous    consent    that    Senator 
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MacwusoiTs   article   be   printed   In   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

CIS  follows: 

Columbus  Coui.dn't  Gbt  a  Visa — A^^)  There- 
in Lies  One  of  the  Chief  Obstacles  To 
Making  the  United  States  a  Woruj 
Tourist  Center 

(By  Wakren  G.  Magnuson) 

Because  he  was  a  recent  Indigent,  insane 
(by  contemporary  standards),  and  born  In 
Italy— a  country  whose  Immigration  quota  Is 
heavily  oversubscribed — Christopher  Colum- 
bus could  never  have  qualified  for  a  U.S. 
tourist  visa.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the  first 
foreign  visitor  to  these  shores. 

Since  then,  foreign  visitors  have  made  a 
remarkably  profound  contribution  to  our 
national  advancement.  Many  of  tiiem  have 
become  effective  ambassadors  for  us  In  their 
lands.  Today,  with  tourist  travel  becoming 
an  evermore  potent  economic  force,  the  flow 
of  tourists  to  this  country  hps  taken  on  new 
significance.  Yet,  with  a  thousand  and  one 
reasons  for  promoting  the  United  States  as 
a  host  Nation,  our  Government  has,  until 
recently,  displayed  a  towering  indifference  to 
Its  guests.  Unlike  almost  every  other  cotm- 
try,  we  do  nothing  to  attract  the  interna- 
tional traveler.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
official  leat.ershlp  In  improving  the  quality, 
and  minimizing  t,he  cost,  of  tourist  facilities 
here.  Our  visa  laws  have  had  the  effect  of 
actually  discouraging  travel  to  this  country. 
As  a  result,  most  of  our  foreign  visitors  to- 
day are.  in  reality,  simply  border  crossers 
from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  newly  pros- 
perous Europeans,  as  well  as  our  many 
South  American  and  transpacific  friends, 
have  yet  to  discover  America  as  an  attrac- 
tive and  rewarding  vacation  land.  It  Is  a 
•obertng  truth  tiiat  far  more  Europeans  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  every  year  than  visit  the 
United  States.  Of  more  Immediate  conse- 
quence Is  the  fact  that  for  every  visitor  from 
overseas  ( not  counting  those  from  Canada 
and  Mexico)  there  are  tliree  or  four  Ameri- 
can tourists  who  vacation  abroad. 

The  current  movement  for  a  national 
tourist  promotion  program  actually  began 
when  we  in  Congress  awoke  to  the  economic 
Implications  of  this  last  statistic.  Eighteen 
months  ago  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  undertook  a  special 
study  of  America's  declining  position  In  in- 
ternational trade  and  Its  effect  upon  otu- 
continuing  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
Realizing  that  the  strength  of  our  export 
trade  is  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
country's  economic  leadership  In  the  free 
world  must  be  based,  our  committee  con- 
centrated Its  study  on  discovering  where  our 
sales  abroad  had  faltered  and  why. 

We  proceeded  down  the  list,  commodity 
by  commodity,  and  found  part  of  the  reason 
for  our  payments  deficit  in  1959  was  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  buying  more 
iron  and  steel,  more  passenger  cars,  more 
textile  products  from  abroad  than  it  sold 
abroad.  Yet  our  net  loss  of  dollars  through 
the  exchange  of  such  products  turned  out 
to  account  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
dramatically  adverse  tilt  In  the  payments 
scale.  Then  we  made  the  discovery  that 
the  greatest  single  imbalance  arose  not  from 
an  exchange  of  grods  but  from  an  exchange 
of  people. 

One  need  not  be  an  expert  in  Interna- 
tional trade  to  know  that  a  dollar  spent  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  goods  and  services 
represents.  In  terms  of  outflow  of  currency, 
an  Import,  whether  it  is  spent  In  the  United 
States  o.-  elsewhere.  By  the  same  token,  an 
export  occurs  whenever  and  wherever  a  for- 
eigner purchases  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 


In  1960,  Americans  spent  approximately 
$2J2  billion  on  travel  abroad  (not  Including 
payments  to  American  carriers  > .  making 
foreign  tourism  by  far  our  largest  single  Im- 
p)ort.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  combined  ex- 
penditures of  foreigners  who  visited  the 
United  States — Including  residents  of  Can- 
ada and  Mexico — were  only  one-half  as 
much,  placing  tourism  well  down  on  the 
list  of  American  exports. 

As  a  result,  the  current  Imbalance  between 
our  tourist  expenditures  and  tourist  receipts 
Is  over  $1.1  billion — nearly  one-third  of  the 
entire  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Economic  self-interest  demands  positive 
measures  to  help  close  this  travel  gap. 
A  prudent  sense  of  International  public  re- 
lations dictates  that  this  should  be  accom- 
plished by  Increasing  the  number  of  for- 
eigners who  visit  here — not,  obviously,  by 
abridging  or  Inhibiting  our  own  citizens" 
right  to  Journey  abroad. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  which  existed 
only  a  few  years  ago.  rising  prosperity  In 
many  foreign  countries  has  put  money  In 
the  pockets  of  would-be  travelers,  particu- 
larly in  Western  Europe.  Travel  restrictions 
Imposed  on  them  by  their  governments  have 
been  lifted  or  greatly  relaxed.  The  potential 
market  for  travel  to  this  country,  there- 
fore. Is  growing  daily. 

It  was  with  such  thoughts  In  mind  that 
several  of  my  Senate  colleagues  Joined  with 
me  last  year  In  offering  legislation  to  rescue 
the  foreign  visitor  from  official  oblivion  by 
initiating  this  country's  first  real  travel  pro- 
motion and  facilitation  program.  Adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  A  similar  meas- 
ure. Senate  bill  610,  was  again  enacted  by 
the  upper  Chamber  In  February.  At  pres- 
ent. It  Is  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

In  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  problem  of  the  otitflow  of  gold.  President 
Kennedy  called  for  Immediate  steps  to  plan 
a  program  based  upon  the  major  provisions 
of  this  proposed  legislation.  The  President 
has  also  written  to  me  personally  In  support 
of  the  mea-sure  which,  he  agrees,  "will  open 
up  a  long-neglected  channel  for  Improving 
international  understanding,  as  well  as  help 
our  paym.eats  problem." 

I  am  now  hopeful  that  our  long  endeavors 
to  bring  this  program  Into  being  will  soon 
begin  to  bear  fruit.  We  must  not  assume, 
however,  that  the  Job  of  attracting  and  ac- 
commodating a  greater  number  of  foreign 
visitors  can  be  done  overnight,  merely  by  the 
passage  of  this  needed  legislation.  Whether 
the  United  States  becomes  an  International 
tourist  center  depends  squarely  upon  the 
continuing  efforts  and  awareness  of  the 
American  Government,  the  American  travel 
Industry,    and    the   American    people. 

Why  do  we  lag  so  far  behind  other  na- 
tions In  the  field  of  foreign  travel  and  what 
obstacles  must  be  overcome?  Contrary  to  a 
great  deal  of  supposedly  expert,  and  usually 
conflicting,  opinion.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  single  answer  to  this  question. 
In  my  Judgment  there  are  at  least  three 
major  problem  areas  where  positive  action 
is  required.  It  is  these  three  areas  toward 
which  we  have  directed  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

First  Is  our  tot^l  lack  of  promotional  ac- 
tivity abroad.  The  United  States  Is^  prob- 
ably the  only  organized  society  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  which  does  not  purposefully 
advertise  and  promote  Its  scenic,  cultural, 
and  recreational  attractions.  From  Swazi- 
land to  Switzerland  to  Sweden,  governments 
have  long  considered  the  attraction  of  out- 
side visitors  an  important  and  legitimate 
function. 

If  the  governments  themselves  did  not  so 
consider  It,  It  was  only  because  they  could 


rely  on  a  chamber  of  commerce  which  did. 
One  need  only  stroll  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
Piccadilly  or  the  Via  Veneto  and  observe  the 
colorful  and  Inviting  window  fronts  of  tour- 
ist bureaus  representing  countries  In  every 
comer  of  the  world.  In  some  capitals  a  na- 
tion's national  travel  office  Is  often  a  bigger 
operation  than  the  same  country's  local  em- 
bassy. 

If  a  U.S.  travel  office  Is  conspicuous  by 
Its  absence  In  London,  Rome  or  Paris,  the 
loss  extends  far  beyond  a  question  of  pres- 
tige. Among  other  activities,  these  bu- 
reaus serve  as  points  of  distribution  for 
local  travel  agents  of  pamphlets,  guidebooks 
and  other  promotional  materials  published 
by  private  and  public  tourist  organizations 
In  the  home  country. 

Walk  Into  any  European  travel  agency  and 
you  will  In  All  probability  be  able  to  find 
out  the  fee  on  the  ski  tow  at  Kitzbuehel.  the 
price  of  a  meal  In  some  obscure  Czecho- 
slovak village,  and  everything  you  need  to 
know  for  a  trip  to  Uzbekistan.  But  chances 
are  that  the  man  behind  the  counter  will 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  the  train  fare  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  has  probebly  never 
even  heard  of  Colorado  Springs. 

B,ut  this  Is  only  port  of  the  promotional 
void. 

A  few  pages  away  from  the  one  you  are 
now  reading  you  will  probably  find  at  least 
one  attractive  advertisement  beckoning  you 
to  some  foreif^n  land.  Inserted  by  the  gov- 
ernment-supported tourist  office  of  that 
country.  Nearly  $10  mUllon  worth  of 
such  advertising  Is  placed  In  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  every  year. 
Needless  to  say.  the  foreign  press  has  yet 
to  see  its  first  UjS. -sponsored  full-color 
spread  portraying  the  gaiety  ol  Mardl  Gras 
In  New  Orleans,  the  excitement  of  an  Iowa 
county  fair,  or  the  majestic  beauty  of  Mount 
Rainier. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  travel  advertising 
and  related  promotional  activities  produce 
res\ilts,  all  we  need  do  Is  to  look  again  at 
our  own  international  travel  statistics. 
Since  1933.  the  volume  of  foreign  travel  by 
our  own  citizens  has  exactly  doubled.  Our 
population  has  certainly  not  doubled  In 
that  period;  our  economy  has  not  grown  by 
anywhere  near  100  percent,  nor  have  the 
levels  of  disposable  personal  Income.  An 
Increase  of  this  order  Is  obvloualy  not  the 
result  of  any  lowering  In  travel  costs. 
'  There  Is.  In  short,  very  little  that  could 
explain  such  a  phenomenal  burgeoning  of 
American  travel  abroad  except  the  skillful 
and  vlgoroxis  efforts  of  foreign  governments 
and  various  International  carriers,  many  of 
which  are  owned   by  these  governments. 

Aside  from  stimulating  a  broader  long 
term  flow  of  visitors  to  this  country,  the 
program  of  oversf^a  offices  and  paid  adver- 
tising called  for  In  Senate  bill  610  would 
be  Invaluable  In  publicizing  our  two  up- 
coming world's  fairs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  devoted  many  millions  of  dollars 
toward  making  the  New  York  fair  and 
Seattle's  "Century  21'"  exposition  truly  inter- 
national showcases.  A  failure  to  back  up 
this  Investment  with  suitable  promotion 
abroad  would  be  shortsighted,  to  sny  the 
very  lea-st. 

The  second  major  factor  Inhibiting  an 
Inflow  of  touristy  to  the  United  States  bolls 
down  to  a  question  of  geography — the  thou- 
sands of  miles  that  separate  us  from  our 
principal  markets  for  new  tourists,  plus  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Is  Itself  a  mighty 
big  country.  New  Jet  aircraft  have  fortu- 
nately overcome  these  disadvantages  so  far 
as  travel  time  Is  concerned.  Rut  the  problem 
of  travel  costs  remains  as  big  a  hurdle  as 
ever. 

If  we  are  ever  to  coax  our  foreign  friends 
Into  seeing  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  east 
coast,  or  to  lure  them  to  Yellowstone  Park 
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as  well  as  to  Miami  Beach,  something  will 
have  to  be  done  to  keep  transportation  fares, 
both  to  and  within  the  United  States,  as  low 
as  possible. 

One  suggestion  has  been  made  which  de- 
serves particularly  careful  study,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  fiat-rate,  limited-period  pass  by 
domestic  carriers  for  exclusive  use  by  bona 
fide  foreign  tourists.  Travel -conscious  Euro- 
l)ean  nations  have  long  offered  this  money- 
saving  convenience  to  American  guests  in  the 
form  of  the  famous  "Eurall  pass." 

So  far  as  International  fares  are  con- 
cerned, significant  reductions  are  bound  to 
come  as  the  volume  of  two-way  traffic  In- 
creases. Developing  a  larger  flow  of  foreign 
visitors  will  thus  serve  to  benefit  the  pock- 
etbooks  of  American  travelers  as  well. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  much -discussed 
problem  of  our  visa  requirements,  the  third 
principal  stumbling  block  In  the  way  of 
launching  a  realistic  travel  program  and  the 
best  example  of  why  I  have  called  the  for- 
eign visitor  today's  "forgotten  man."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  law  presumes  he  does  not 
even  exist. 

Section  214(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  states  that  "Every  alien  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  an  immigrant  unless  he 
establishes  •  •  •  that  he  Is  entitled  to  non- 
immigrant status  •  •  •."  If  the  potential 
visitor  happens  to  be  young  and  single,  or 
from  a  country  whose  U.S.  Immigration 
quota  is  oversubscribed,  the  task  of  con- 
vincing our  officials  that  he  (or  she)  Is  a 
bona  fide  nonimmigrant  may  be  an3rthlng 
but  easy.  But  even  If  he  succeeds,  he  must 
then  go  on  to  pass  all  of  the  tests  of  "ad- 
missibility"— legal  requirements  which  were 
designed  with  the  Immigrant,  hot  the  visi- 
tor. In  mind. 

How  does  this  work  out  in  practice? 

If  a  Danish  citizen,  for  example,  wants  to 
visit  his  brother  In  Minnesota,  he  must  first 
travel  to  our  embassy  In  Copenhagen,  pre- 
sent his  passport,  submit  photographs,  show 
evidence  of  his  visitor  status,  fill  In  the 
necessary  forms  and  then  proceed  to  satisfy 
ovxr  consul  that  he  is  not  feebleminded,  a 
drug  addict,  a  polygamlst,  a  criminal,  a 
leper,  a  professional  beggar,  or  a  person 
liable  to  become  a  public  charge  or  who  has 
any  Immoral  purpose  In  coming  to  the 
United  States 

There  are  31  separate  categories  of  ex- 
cludable aliens  and  the  whole  procedure 
may  take  anywhere  from  a  day  to  a  month. 

Finally,  with  visa  In  hand,  our  Danish 
friend  catches  his  plane,  feeling  like  a 
Brooklyn  schoolboy  v/ho  has  Just  wangled 
a  ticket  to  the  worlds  series — until  he  ar- 
rives In  New  York  Then  he  discovers  that 
this  hard-won  piece  of  paper  is  nothing 
more  than  a  permit  tD  apply  for  entry  Into 
the  United  States. 

He  must  now  take  on  a  completely  new 
branch  of  our  bureaucracy,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  satisfy  them, 
too,  of  his  honesty,  morality  and  financial 
resources.  If  he  Is  lucky,  the  Inspector 
stamps  his  passport  "Admitted"  and  the 
ordeal  Is  over. 

But  suppose  Instead  that  the  brother  In 
Minnesota  decides  on  a  trip  to  Denmark. 
The  contrast  is  almost  unbelievable.  Never 
once  does  he  see  the  Inside  of  an  embassy 
or  consulate.  The  fii-st  Danish  official  he 
encounters  Is  at  the  airport  In  Copenhagen. 
a  pleasant  fellow  who  stamps  his  passport 
"Welcome  to  Denmark"  (In  English,  mind 
you) ,  hands  him  an  envelope  with  a  souvenir 
medallion  and  a  letter  of  greeting,  and  sends 
him  on  his  way. 

It  Is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  average 
Dane,  Swiss,  Bolivian  or  Thai  today  finds  It 
much  easier  to  enter  Conununlst  Russia 
than  to  get  within  sight  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  For  all  our  talk  about  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  unpleasant  truth  Is  that  when 
It  comes  to  International  pleasure  travel  our 


own  curtain  of  redtape  can  be  far  harder 
to  penetrate  than  the  Iron. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  recent  abolition  of  the  so- 
called  long  form  for  visitors,  thus  clearing 
away  some  of  this  redtape.  But  that  Is 
only  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  Fur- 
ther administrative  improvements  to  ex- 
pedite visa  Issuance  can  profitably  be  made. 
Including  fuller  staffing  of  our  consulates 
abroad. 

It  Is  probably  also  time  to  take  a  long  new 
look  at  the  law  Itself.  I  am  constantly 
struck  by  the  brevity  of  our  statute  on  pass- 
port eligibility  for  Americans,  which  Is  only 
a  few  lines  long,  compared  with  the  page 
after  page  of  legal  provisions  applicable  to 
friendly  tourists.  Surely  It  Is  Just  as  dam- 
aging to  the  national  Interest  (If  not  more 
so)  to  have  American  Indigents,  prostitutes, 
etc.,  displaying  our  flag  abroad  as  It  Is  to 
allow  such  persons  Into  this  country  tem- 
porarily from  abroad. 

Yet  we  have  never  felt  the  necessity  for 
placing  endless  restrictions  on  American 
tourists,  and  rightly  so.  Why,  then,  should 
our  foreign  visitors  present  such  a  different 
problem?  Legislation  looking  toward  a  sim- 
plification of  the  law  respecting  foreign  vis- 
itors has  recently  been  Introduced  by  two 
of  my  colleagues.  Senator  Jacob  Javits  and 
Representative  John  Lindsay,  both  of  New 
York.  These  measures  deserve  our  careful 
consideration. 

Sensible  administration  of  revised  visa 
laws,  plus  reasonably  lower  transport  costs, 
plus  an  adequate  program  of  travel  promo- 
tion abroad  .should  result  in  a  significantly 
Increased  stream  of  foreign  visitors.  But 
will  we  be  prepared  to  receive  them?  More 
Important  than  any  other  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional travel  p.ogram  Is  the  care  and  atten- 
tion we  give  to  this  question. 

Unless  we  can  gear  our  own  tourist  In- 
dxistry,  an  Industry  which  In  a  way  Includes 
almost  all  of  us,  to  an  accommodation  of 
the  6p>eclal  requirements  of  new  foreign 
guests.  It  might  be  better  not  to  extend  the 
Invitation. 

This  means  more  and  better  packaged 
tours,  solicitation  and  accommodation  of 
specialized  groups  of  travelers,  an  end  to 
the  notorious  rudeness  of  baggage  handlers 
and  other  service  personnel  at  ports  of  en- 
try, sightseeing  trips  built  around  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  foreign  guests,  civic  and 
private  hospitality  clubs  to  meet  and  social- 
ize with  oversea  travelers,  more  language 
proficiency  on  the  part  of  sightseeing,  ho- 
tel and  other  key  Industry  employees,  and 
many,  many  other  things.  Above  all,  it 
means  a  general  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  assuring  that  each  traveler  from 
abroad  returns  to  his  home  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  America,  her  Ideals,  her  Institu- 
tions and  her  people. 

The  less  than  $5  million  travel  program 
which  the  President  and  we  In  the  Senate 
have  recommended  may  never  completely 
close  the  travel  gap.  But  It  still  adds  up  to 
a  mighty  Inexpensive  welcome  mat  for  a  na- 
tion which  prides  Itself  on  being  a  good 
neighbor. 


HISTORIC  RECORDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  18  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro\idc 
for  the  indexing  and  microfilming  of 
certain  records  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Greek  Catholic  Church  in  Alaska  now 
being  stored  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  literally 
hundreds  of  boxes  of  these  valuable  liis- 
torical  records  which  were  collected  and 
recorded  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  Church  in  Alaska  many  years 
ago.    These  records  include  certifications 


of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
deaths  of  early  Alaska  parishioners  of 
the  church.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
records  cover  a  period  of  time  from  1816 
to  1933  but  some  documents  indicate 
entries  as  early  as  1772.  Today  these 
records  are  stored  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  are  not  indexed.  To  many 
native  Alaskans  these  records  represent 
the  only  record  of  birth  and  hence  when 
these  Alaskans  need  oflacial  certification 
of  birth  for  social  security  and  other 
purposes  they  must  resort  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Since  this  material  is  not 
indexed  the  search  for  an  individual  rec- 
ord is  extremely  tedious  and  time  con- 
suming. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  not  only  in  behalf  of  my  fel- 
low Alaskans  who  at  some  future  date 
may  need  the  infonnation  contained  in 
these  records  but  also  to  preserve  the 
records  for  their  historical  value.  The 
present  condition  of  some  of  these  docu- 
ments is  not  good.  Age,  mildew,  and 
other  forms  of  deterioration  are  having 
their  effect.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
records  can  be  microfilmed  before  fur- 
ther deterioration  renders  a  portion  of 
them  illegible  and  useless. 

In  considering  this  legislation  we 
should  not  fail  to  recognize  also  the  aca- 
demic value  of  these  records  to  anthro- 
pologists and  other  students.  The  rec- 
ords contain  more  than  just  statements 
of  birth,  marriage,  and  death;  they  re- 
flect a  long  period  of  early  Alaska  when 
she  was  under  the  control  of  Russia  and 
later  before  Alaska  had  any  organized 
government.  If  these  records  are  not 
preserved  we  shall  lose  their  valuable 
source  of  information — the  only  source 
available — and  hence  our  scholars  will 
be  deprived  forever  of  precise  knowledge 
of  a  colorful  era  in  the  development  of 
Alaska. 

S.  1644  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  to  carry-  out  this  worthwhile  task. 
Once  these  vital  statistics  have  been  in- 
dexed and  microfilmed  copies  of  individ- 
ual records  would  be  sold  with  the  pro- 
vision that  any  person  or  organization, 
other  than  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, could  obtain  copies  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
The  discretionary  clause  is  WTitten  into 
the  bill  to  prevent,  insofar  as  possible, 
fraudulent  use  of  the  statistics.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
appreciate  the  historical  and  practical 
significance  of  this  legislation  and  assist 
in  obtaining  its  timely  passage. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Pair 
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Labor  Standards  Act  of  1928,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour.^and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr*  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
p.irliamen'-ary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senate 
knows,  a  number  of  Senators  wish  to 
speak  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  before 
the  final  vote  on  that  measure  is  taken. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  time 
limitation  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  applies  to  those  speeches,  as 
well  as  to  the  previous  debate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Yes. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  have  control  of  the  time,  under 
the  agreement..  Thirty-four  minutes  re- 
main under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader;  58  minutes  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  time 
limitation  applies  up  to  the  moment  of 
our  final  action  on  the  bill,  does  it? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  at  this  time  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  having 
the  time  required  for  it  charged  to  the 
time  available  to  either  side  under  the 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MiTCALF  in  the  chain.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS    SUPPORT 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  points  out  that  the  unfinished 
business,  H.R.  3935,  is  before  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  time  is  in  control  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes,  and  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
broad  support  American  educators  are 


giving  S.  349,  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  that 
was  introduced  by  37  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  January. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  received  letters  from  educators  from 
every  section  of  the  coimtry  favoring 
passage  of  the  cold  war  bill  that  would 
provide  education  and  job  training  as- 
sistance to  some  4  million  veterans,  who 
have  served  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Herbert  E.  Longenecker.  president  of 
Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans.  La., 
writes: 

Becaiise  I  feci  that  military  service  to  the 
Nation  during  the  cold  war  deserves  similar 
recognition.  I  am  happy  to  endorse  this  pro- 
pofied  legislation.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  measure  will  secure  its  pas- 
sage during  the  current  session  of  Congress. 

Brother  Raymond  Fleck,  president  of 
St.  Edward's  University  at  Austin,  Tex., 
writes ; 

TTils  will  Inform  you  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  Senate  bill  S.  349,  the  cold  war  veterans 
bill.  I  hope  that  your  committee  and  the 
Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this  bill  and  that 
It  will   be  enacted  Into   legislation. 

Hollis  L.  Caswell,  president  of  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  supports  the  bill  in  this  manner: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  which  is 
carried  In  the  cold  war  bill,  S.  349.  Is  a  fair 
and  excellent  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  young 
men  who  rendered  this  service  Is  less  than 
half  of  aU  young  men  of  military  age.  It 
seems  to  me  that  provision  for  them  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  such  as  those  en- 
visioned In  the  bill  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable. 

Charles  J.  Armstrong,  president  of  the 
University  of  Nevada,  writes: 

Certainly  we  In  the  University  of  Nevada 
are  heartily  In  support  of  the  proposals  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  particularly  the  pro- 
visions for  educational  assistance  and  vo- 
cational rehabUltatlon.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  bUl  may  be  enacted  Into  law. 

President  Armstrong  also  noted  the 
uniformly  satisfactory  experience  of  his 
university  with . veterans  and  stated: 

Certainly  In  general  they  have  achieved 
better  academic  records  because  of  their 
maturity  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to  enroll  such 
students  In  the  future. 

Charles  S.  Casassa.  president  of  Loy- 
ola University  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
expressed  this  thought: 

I  personally  am  In  sympathy  with  the 
proposed  cold  war  GI  bill.  While  I  think 
that  this  generation  of  young  men  must 
look  upon  military  service  as  part  of  their 
life  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  an  Intru.Glon  upon  that  life,  still  I  think 
that  the  .various  forms  of  assistance  pro- 
posed In  the  bUl  will  be  a  real  help  to  cold 
war  veterans  In  reaching  a  more  developed 
educational  and  economic  position  without 
too  much  loss  of  time. 

R.  Franklin  Thompson,  president  of 
the  University  of  Puget  Sound  at  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  wTites: 

We  have  examined  the  bill  and  feel  that 
It  will  do  a  good  Job.    Everyone  In  our  Na- 


tion would  gain  from  the  results  of  It.     We 
would  heartily  endorse  the  bill. 

Rev.  George  P.  Bcnaglia.  president  of 
King's    College    at    Wilkes-Barre,    Pp., 

writes: 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  U  a  vital  necessity  and  greatly 
meritorious. 

Niles  G.  Sahlin,  president  of  Quinni- 
piac  College  at  Hamden,  Coru.,  writes: 

As  a  college  president  with  considerable 
experience  with  the  so-called  GI  bills  from 
1945  on.  I  am  enthusiastically  In  favor  of 
S   349.  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

The  letters  I  have  read  will  help  show 
the  determined  support  we  are  receiving 
from  American  educators  on  the  cold 
war  GI  bill. 

Since  time  will  not  permit  me  to  read 
more  of  the  many  favorable  letters  we 
have  received,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  five  other 
replies  from  educators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

UNrvrHsrrr  or  Houston. 
Houston.  Tex  .  April  7,  lOtl. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarboeouch. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Ya»borouch:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  concerning  S  349.  which 
I  understand  Is  basically  an  extension  of 
the  Korean  GI  bill.  Because  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  qxiallfled  young  veterans  who 
need  and  deserve  assistance  If  they  are  to 
develop  their  full  potential  by  university 
and  college  training.  I  am  In  favor  of  S.  349. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

A  D  BRun. 
Lieutenant    General,     U.S.    Army     (Re- 
tired ) ,    Ch  ancellor. 


St  Mart's  Collecs, 
Winona,  Minn.,  March  28, 1961. 
Hon.   Senator   Ralph    YARBORotJCR, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarboroxtch:  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  read  the  fact  sheet  on  S  349.  the 
cold  war  veterans  bill.  Introduced  by  37 
Senators  on  January  11.  1961. 

I    sincerely    wish    to    lend    whatever   sup- 
port   St.    Marys    CoUege    can    give    to    this 
type  of  legislation. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  In  Christ. 

Brother  I  Basil.  FS.C, 

President. 


Bethel  College. 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  March  28,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  I  am  !n  re- 
ceipt of  your  recent  letter  and  descriptions 
of  S.  349,  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  '  As  we  have 
examined  this  here,  we  feel  that  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  this  bill  enacted  Into 
law  in  order  that  we  might  continue  to  offer 
our  OI's  the  very  t)est  possible  training  at 
this  time. 

We  wish  you  the  very  best  In  your  Im- 
portant work  and  assure  you  that  we  realize 
that  you  face  many  problems  dally  and  trust 
that  you  may  have  divine  guidance  In  find- 
ing the  solutions. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  p.  Pannabeckex, 

President. 
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Pennsylvania  State  College 

or  Optometry, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  March  28,  1961. 
Hon.  Rau>u  Yarborouch. 
Senate  Post  Office,  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  Thank  you 
for  your  communication  of  March  22.  1961. 
The  fact  sheet  accompanying  your  letter 
represents  fairly  the  reasons  that  a  cold  war 
OI  bin  is  sound  legislation.  Education  of 
our  young  people  Is  a  good  taxpayers'  Invest- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  larger  Income  tax 
payments  which  may  be  anticipated  on  the 
basis  of  greater  education,  this  legislation 
should  have  a  beneflirlal  effect  on  future  un- 
employment expenses.  We  seem  to  have  a 
relative  oversupply  of  untrained  workers 
which  the  cold  war  CI  bill  would  tend  to  re- 
duce. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  FrrcH. 


Electronic  Technical  Institute. 

Inglewood.  Calif..  March  30,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  I  am  very 
pleased  to  know  that  you  and  other  Sena- 
tors are  doing  your  Ijest  to  pass  Senate  bill 
No.  349,  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

My  opinion  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  near- 
ly everyone  I  have  contacted  Is  that  this 
country's  strength  lies  in  its  education.  It  is 
also  our  opinion  that  this  bill  will  benefit 
all  America  by  educating  the  men  who  spent 
their  time  In  the  service. 

The  men  who  are  drafted  or  who  volun- 
teer for  military  service  are  the  very  ones 
who.  upon  discharge,  can  and  will  strive  to 
keep  the  world  free. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 
Yours  truly, 

Howard  S.  Ashe. 

President. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  minimum  wage 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
raising  the  Federil  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25  an  hour.  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  extended 
coverage.  The  esfential  problem  of  the 
domestic  economy  today  calls  for  us  to 
take  what  sound  action  we  can  to  in- 
crease employmeni,  opportunity  and  se- 
curity on  a  long-term  basis.  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  frustrate  this  basic  pur- 
pose by  the  nature  of  various  legislative 
proposals  dealing  with  economic  prob- 
lems. There  is  strong  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  Lf  the  minimum  wage  law  was 
extended  into  certain  new  areas  now 
exempt  from  the  law,  substantial  unem- 
ployment in  those  areas  inight  follow. 
With  this  point  in  mind,  I  have  voted  for 
various  amendments  offered  to  the  pres- 
ent bill. 

I  am  strongly  convinced,  for  instance, 
that  the  traditional  criteria  for  defining 
Interstate  commerce  should  be  preserved. 
I  voted  for  the  Monroney  amendment 
and  the  House  bill  offered  as  a  substitute 
to  carry  this  out  b<'cause  these  proposals 
emphasized  a  clear  formula  of  activity 
between  States,  rather  than  a  dollar 
measurement. 


Wliile  I  have  definite  qualifications 
about  the  bill  before  us,  I  t>elieve  we  need 
action  ir  this  area  and  therefore  I  am 
voting  in  lavor  of  this  legislation  in  order 
to  send  a  bill  to  conference. 


FARM  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  farm 
housing  loans  made  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  are  used  to  finance 
the  construction,  alteration,  repair  or 
modernization  of  farm  homes  and  serv- 
ice buildings.  Since  the  program  started 
in  1949.  44.000  families  have  received 
loans  totaling  $300  million. 

There  is  an  extensive  and  continuing 
need  for  this  type  of  credit  service  to 
farm  owners  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  improve  their  homes  and  farm  build- 
ings with  their  own  resources  or  with  a 
loan  from  a  private  or  cooperative  credit 
source.  The  farm  housing  program 
gives  such  families  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire an  adequate  home  and  necessary 
farm  buildings  by  making  available  loans 
at  favorable  rates  and  terms.  Farm 
housing  loans  bear  4  percent  interest 
and  may  be  repaid  within  periods  up  to 
33   years. 

The  rate  at  which  funds  are  being 
obligated  and  applications  being  received 
indicates  the  rate  of  obligation  will  in- 
crease substantially  during  the  coming 
spring  months.  As  of  February  28,  1961. 
4.189  loans,  totaling  $31,657,671,  had 
been  obligated.  New  obligations  cur- 
rently exceed  $1  million  a  week  and  are 
soon  expected  to  reach  several  million 
dollars  a  week.  Applications  on  hand 
as  of  February  28,1961,  were  close  to  10.- 
000.  which  is  a  third  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Almost  1,500  applications  were  re- 
ceived during  February,  and  this  num- 
ber was  45  percent  greater  than  the 
number  received  during  February  last 
year. 

Farm  housing  loans  are  made 
throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  loans  provide  farm  fami- 
lies \Vith  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an 
adequate  house  and  cfiBcicnt  service 
buildings.  The  credit  extended  also  pro- 
vides job  opportunities  for  carpenters, 
electricians  and  masons  and  increases 
the  volume  of  business  of  building  sup- 
ply dealers  and  related  service  indus- 
tries. 

Most  of  the  farm  housing  funds  has 
been  used  for  dwelling  purposes.  Last 
year.  70  percent  of  the  funds  were  spent 
by  borrowers  for  new  dwellings  and  10 
percent  for  dwelling  modernization  and 
repair,  such  as  addins  a  bath  and  sew- 
age disposal  system,  central  heating, 
and  kitchen  modernization.  The  re- 
maining 20  p>ercent  was  used  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  farm 
service  buildings  and  water  systems. 

The  avera.5e  cost  of  new  dwelling  dur- 
ing the  1960  fiscal  year  was  about  $9,800. 
This  represented  an  increase  from  about 
$8,000  4  years  ago. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  HELPS 
TO  SOLVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  well  aware  of  tliose  who  scoffed  for 


so  long  at  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. This  heart-rending  diflHculty  has 
been  a  growing  problem.  I  ha,'e  likened 
growing  unemployment  to  &  python. 
This  snake  coils  itself  around  a  victim 
and  gradually  squeezes  his  life  out.  Un- 
employment was  a  python  around  an 
otherwise  healthy  economy. 

There  were  also  those  who  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  a  recession.  There  seems  to 
be  no  question  now  but  that  we  are  in  a 
recession. 

Today  many  of  the  scoffers  of  yester- 
day realize  the  problem  and  want  to  do 
more  about  it  than  sit  idly  by. 

With  increased  recognition  of  the 
problem  has  come  increased  concern 
for  those  who  suffer  most  from  unem- 
plojTnent  and  recessions.  We  have  ex- 
tended the  length  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  payments.  The 
administration  has  increased  the  quan- 
tity and  the  variety  of  commodities  in 
the  surplus  foods  distribution  program. 

But  the  people  of  America  do  not  want 
charity.  They  do  not  want  increased 
unemploj-ment  benefits.  They  want 
jobs.  They  want  to  earn  the  money  for 
their  own  families.  They  want  to  find 
work  in  which  they  can  be  productive 
citizens  once  again. 

Nothing  has  more  clearly  demon- 
strated tliis  desire  to  secure  employ- 
ment than  the  response  to  a  fine  public 
service  project  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 
This  great  newspaper,  working  with  the 
Indiana  Employment  Security  Division, 
presented  a  list  on  Sunday,  April  9.  of 
1,427  jobs  available  in  the  Indianapolis 
area  and  elsewhere  through  division. 
They  have  continued  to  print  these  free 
want  ads  for  the  past  week  and  a  half 
and  the  response  has  been  tremendous. 
Lines  have  formed  around  the  Times 
desk  in  employment  security  division  of- 
fices every  dar  since  the  ads  appeared. 

The  Indianapolis  Times  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  vital  role  in  using  it  facili- 
ties in  the  public  interest  to  help  the  un- 
emploj'ed  find  work.  The  response  to 
their  effort  proves  again  that  what  the 
American  people  want  is  work — not 
handouts.  It  is  our  job  to  create  a 
climate  for  sound  business  growth  that 
will  allow  American  businesses  and  in- 
dustries to  absorb  the  growing  labor 
force. 


PERUVIAN    DROUGHT   AID 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  on  March  26. 
27,  28.  and  29  on  efforts  by  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  Government  of  Peru 
in  relieving  effects  of  a  drought  in  that 
country  during  1955  and  1956. 

The  reporter.  Mr.  Richard  Dudman, 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  presentmg 
both  the  abuses  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  program.  Too  often  the 
enemies  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  are 
all  too  prone  to  emphasize  only  the  neg- 
ative aspects  which  will  almost  inevi- 
tably appear  in  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams in  cultures  which  differ  from  ours. 

Mr.  Dudman  does  not  neglect  to  re- 
port the  negative  side  of  the  Peruvian 
droupht  aid  effort,  but  he  also  reports  in 
detail  the  offsetting  factors. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  series  of  articles  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFram  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  26, 
1961] 

Drocght  Relief  Crfticisms  in  Peru  Revived 
BY  US  Inquiht — Food  Given  To  Help 
Starving  Was  Sold — Road  Project  Ended 
IN  Several  Unconnected  Links 

I  (By  Richard  Dudman) 

Lima.  March  25 —A  foreign  aid  investiga- 
tion In  Washington  has  stirred  new  charges 
here  of  mismanagement  of  U.S.  drought  re- 
lief to  Peru  from  1956  to  1958 

The  opposition  newspaper  El  Commerclo 
demanded  a  public  report  on  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Peruvian  Government.  The 
newspaper  asked  why  a  congressional  sub- 
committee In  Washington  could  reach  con- 
clusions while  the  Government  here  has 
made  no  public  findings  in  3  years  of  inquiry. 

Meanwhile  the  UB.  Embassy  here  invoked 
an  Information  blackout  like  that  ordered 
this  week  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
Rusk  directed  officials  not  to  tell  anything 
about  the  alleged  scandals  to  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  Inves- 
tigating foreign  aid. 

APPOINTMENT    REFUSED 

When  the  U.S.  Charge  d'Affalres.  Jack  D. 
Neal,  was  asked  by  a  Post-Dispatch  reporter 
for  an  appointment,  Neal  sent  word  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  see  him  with  respect 
to  this  subject. 

Information  about  the  drought  relief  pro- 
gram was  pieced  together  from  other  sources. 
It  was  learned  that  State  Department  and 
International  Cooperation  Administration  of- 
ficials investigated  the  matter  2  or  3  years 
ago  and  drew  up  a  secret  report  that  was 
sent  to  Washington.  No  U.S.  investigation 
Is  known  to  be  in  progress  here. 

A  special  commission  of  the  Peruvian  Con- 
gress also  is  said  to  have  prepared  a  secret 
report.  But  the  memberr;  are  understood 
to  have  filed  dissenting  views  and  the  con- 
clusions are  not  expected  to  be  made  public 
for  acme  time. 

VIEWED     AS     SCANDAL 

Many  Peruvians  regard  handling  of  the 
drought  aid  as  a  major  scandal,  although 
some  defend  It  as  an  emergency  undertaking 
that  could  not  be  careful'y  planned  and  ad- 
ministered. 

The  drought  brought  suffering  and  starva- 
tion to  several  hundred  thousand  Indians 
who  normally  live  at  subsistence  level  In  the 
high  Andean  Plateau  country  around  Cuzco 
and  Puno. 

In  some  cases  persons  who  had  starved  to 
death  were  found  to  have  eaten  dirt  in  an 
effort  to  assuage  hunger  pangs. 

Hundreds  trudged  to  Cuzco  or  Puno  from 
famine  areas  and  sold  their  children  for  a 
few  dollars  to  buy  food.  The  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernn^ent  had  a  serious  problem  trying  to  halt 
this  new  surge  of  child  slavery. 

GAVE     MONEY    FOR     ROAD 

When  Peru  asked  for  emergency  assistance, 
the  United  States  responded  by  earmarking 
$2  million  for  a  road  that  would  permit  pla- 
teau Indians  to  migrate  to  lower,  more  pro- 
ductive country. 

For  emergency  famine  relief,  the  United 
States  sent  110.000  tons  of  surplus  food. 

The  highway  project  was  criticized  from 
the  start.  It  eventually  was  abandoned  be- 
cause funds  ran  out  and  it  went  In  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  road  was  to  go  from  Macusanl  to  Can- 
damo.  a  place  deep  in  wild,  undeveloped 
country.      Critics  said   it   should   have   gone 


Instead  to  Tambopata.  where  the  Andean 
Indians  had  migrated  for  many  years  In  time 
of    famine. 

UNCONNICT13)   LINKS 

Construction  contracts  were  let  to  four  or 
five  different  companies,  each  being  assigned 
a  section  to  build.  When  funds  ran  out. 
Peru  was  left  with  four  or  five  unconnected 
segments  of  highway,  only  two  of  them 
paved,  and  none  of  them  iisable  until  they 
could  be  connected. 

Critics  blamed  Inadequate  planning.  In 
part.  The  engineers  relied  heavily  on  aerial 
surveys. 

Two  things  went  wrong  with  food  ship- 
ments. One  had  to  do  with  transportation. 
Shiploads  of  food  were  landed  at  seaports 
In  southern  Peru  In  such  quantity  that  the 
railroads  covild  not  handle  them.  Peru  had 
to  ask  for  a  loan  to  buy  more  railroad  cars. 
In  the  meantime,  rain  and  sun  spoiled  much 
of  the  food. 

HAD  TO  PAY  FOR  FOOD 

The  other  difficulty  was  a  ruling  that  the 
Indians  had  to  pay  nominal  amounts  of 
money  for  the  food.  Even  In  normal  times 
the  Indians  do  not  have  a  real  money  econ- 
omy. They  eat  what  they  raise  themselves, 
occasionally  making  a  little  money  by  sell- 
ing wool  from  a  few  sheep.  In  time  of  fam- 
ine, money  was  almost  nonexistent  among 
the  Indians. 

As  a  result,  much  of  the  food  was  sold 
to  persons  who  needed  It  far  less  than  those 
who  were  starving.  In  some  cases  Peruvians 
In  charge  of  distribution  sold  food  to  mer- 
chants and  It  appeared  at  high  prices  In 
commercial  markets. 

This  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
Indians  were  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the 
Items  from  the  United  States.  They  never 
had  seen  powdered  milk,  for  example. 

Those  distributing  the  food  contended  that 
it  was  sensible  to  sell  such  items  commer- 
cially and  use  the  proceeds  to  try  to  solve 
the  formidable  problem  of  transporting  the 
rest  of  the  food  to  the  famine  areas. 

Peruvians  dlsngree  on  whether  misman- 
agement was  deliberate.  Intended  to  fill 
some  private  pockets,  or  whether  It  was 
mainly  the  honest  confusion  of  an  emer- 
gency operation. 

Among  the  political  opposition,  there  is 
an  effort  to  blame  deliberate  fraud  by  offi- 
cials of  the  present  Government.  Those 
sympathetic  to  the  Government  tend  to  ac- 
cept the  theory  of  honest  confusion. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  28, 
19611 

Aid  Ex-Official  Admits  Share  in  Peru 
Ranch  Broke  U.S.  Rules— Invested  $6  000 
in  1950-51 — Puts  Value  Now  at  $200,000 — 
Refuses  To  Testify  Before  House  Group 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Lima,  March  27. — John  R.  NeAle.  former 
U.S.  foreign  aid  director  for  Peru,  acknowl- 
edges that  he  technically  violated  U.S.  regu- 
lations by  Investing  In  a  Peruvian  cattle 
ranch. 

He  says  he  put  $6,000  Into  the  business  In 
1950  and  1951.  He  estimates  the  present 
value  of  his  share  at  about  $200,000. 

Neale  was  forced  to  retire  2  years  ago 
after  an  investigation  by  the  Iiiternational 
Cooperation  Administration.  But  he  Insists 
he  did  not  benefit  Improperly  from  his  Gov- 
ernment position  and  says  his  superiors  In 
Washington  knew  about  and  condoned  his 
Investment  in  the  cattle  ranch. 

RZTDSES    TO    TESTIFT 

He  refused  an  invitation  2  weeks  ago.  how- 
ever, to  appear  before  a  House  subcommittee 
Investigating  charges  of  Irregularities  In  the 
aid  program  In  Peru. 

"I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  committee 
was  offering  me  a  chance  to  clear  my  name." 


he  told  a  Post-Dispatch  reporter.  "But  I 
know  that  Congressman  Hardt,  with  bis 
question  and  answer  technique,  would  draw 
out  Information  about  mistakes  made  In  the 
aid  program." 

He  referred  to  Representative  Porth 
Hardt,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

"Mistakes  are  made  In  any  operation.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  u  -d  to  hurt  an  agency 
to  which  I  have  given  17  years  of  my  life," 
he  added. 

AT   partner's    HOMK 

Neale  discussed  his  Investment  and  contro- 
versial aspects  of  the  aid  program  In  a  2-hour 
interview  at  the  home  of  Juan  Bazo  Santa 
Maria  In  Lima.  Bazo,  a  Peruvian,  Is  I<feale's 
partner  In  the  cattle  ranch.  Basso  worked  for 
Neale  In  the  aid  mission  and  now  Is'director 
of  a  Peruvlun  Government  agricultural 
agency. 

Neale,  a  white-haired  man  66  years  old. 
lives  on  a  farm  he  owns  at  Oxnpampa  In  the 
Peruvian  Jungle  250  miles  northeast  of  Lima. 
He  was  In  Lima  for  a  few  days  visiting  his 
wife,  who  has  been  staying  with  the  Ba^os 
while  recovering  from  an  Illness. 

The  former  aid  administrator  gave  this  ac- 
count of  his  Investment: 

Neale  hired  Bazo  as  his  rlghthand  man 
about  1946.  Bazo  was  one  of  12  children  who 
had  Inherited  a  25,000-acre  cattle  ranch 
near  Pampas,  250  miles  east  of  Lima  and 
about  200  miles  southeast  of  Neale's  farm  at 
Oxapampa. 

The  Bazo  farm  had  been  allowed  to  run 
down.  The  family,  once  wealthy,  lacked 
ready  cash.  Mrs  Neale  knew  of  the  situa- 
tion through  some  of  Bazo's  brothers  In 
school  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  and  Laramie. 
Wyo..  where  she  lived  during  her  husband's 
first  years  In  Peru. 

HAD    inherited    MONET 

Mrs.  Neale  had  Inherited  some  money. 
Learning  that  Mrs  Bazo  wanted  to  travel  to 
the  United  States  to  visit  a  married  daugh- 
ter In  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Neale  lent  her  $2,700 
In  1950.  The  money  was  paid  by  check 
signed  by  Mrs.  Neale. 

Over  the  next  year  or  so,  the  Neales  lent 
the  Bazo  family  additional  amounts,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  about  $9,000. 

Neale  meanwhile  advised  the  family  how 
to  rehabilitate  the  ranch,  which  had  been 
making  no  profit  for  several  years.  At  his 
suggestion,  a  management  corporation  was 
organized  to  rent  the  ranch  from  Bazo's 
mother  who  holds  title  to  it,  and  operate 
the  business. 

In  about  1951  It  was  decided  that  the 
family  would  repay  the  Neales  by  giving 
Neale  $6,000  worth  of  stock  In  the  manage- 
ment corporation.  Profits  were  plowed  back 
Into  the  business,  he  said,  and  the  stock 
never  yet  has  paid  a  dividend.  The  amount 
of  his  stock  In  Peruvian  soles  has  been  dou- 
bled twice,  however,  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
preciation of  the  sol. 

The  company  earned  2  million  soles  ($76.- 
000)  last  year  and  should  begin  paying  divi- 
dends of  10  to  12  percent  regularly  starting 
this  year,  he  said. 

He  said  he  now  holds  27  percent  of  the 
stock.  The  ranch  has  550  head  of  Brown 
Swiss  cattle,  the  biggest  such  herd  In  Peru, 
and  300  head  of  other  cattle,  as  well  as  3,000 
sheep. 

Neale  said  his  troubles  over  the  ranch  be- 
gan when  Samuel  H.  Coon,  who  served  one 
term  as  U.S.  Representative  from  Oregon, 
was  appointed  his  deputy.  Neale  said  Coon 
wanted  to  become  director  In  place  of  Neale. 

Neale  said  he  found  Coon  Inexperienced 
as  an  administrator  and  gave  him  a  low 
efficiency  rating  that  led  to  Coon's  dismissal. 
Coon  later  reported  the  ranch  deal  to  of- 
ficials In  Washington  and  the  Investigation 
began,  Neale  said. 
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After  the  interview,  Neale  said  he  was 
leaving  Immediately  for  his  own  ranch  at 
Oxapampa.  He  said  :t  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  to  reach  him  for  further  coniment 
because  the  only  communication  is  by  a 
poor  rood  that  requires  14  hours  driving  In 
the  dry  season  and  up  to  4  daj-s  in  the 
present  rainy  season. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mar    29, 

1961) 
Road  That  Goes  to  Wrong  Placi  in  Peru 
Cost  Untted  States  $2  Million — Andes 
Highway  Unlikely  To  Be  Finished — Dis- 
pute Over  Rxsfonsibilitt  for  Ill-Fated 
FoRKicN  An>  Project 

(By    Richard   Dudman) 

Lima.  March  28.— The  United  States  has 
spent  $2  million  on  a  Peruvian  road  that  was 
poorly  planned,  poorly  executed,  goes  to  the 
wrong  place  and  possibly  never  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

This  Is  orve  of  the  projects  criticized  by  the 
House  SutxrommlT  tee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions beaded  by  Porter  Hardt,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Virginia,  which  U  investigating  the  for- 
eign aid  program  in  Peru. 

The  111-mlle  road  was  supposed  to  go  from 
Macusanl  to  San  Gaban,  east  of  the  Andes, 
to  help  mlgrntlon  of  Indians  from  the  high 
plateau  country  to  more  fertile  lowlands  and 
to  provide  a  means  of  marketing  their  crops 
from  there.  Construction  began  In  1956  with 
a  $2  million  UJS.  loan. 

halted    por    lack    of    rUNDS 

Only  33  miles  had  been  completed  when 
construction  was  halted  for  lack  of  funds  In 
January  1958,  the  Peruvian  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  told  the  Po8t-Dl«patch  yesterday.  At 
that  time  another  22-mlle  section  had  been 
70  percent  completed. 

The  remaining  56  miles  have  not  been 
started.  The  bureau  said  this  will  require 
an  additional  $3,800,000. 

The  completed  portion  is  in  separate  seg- 
ments and  virtually  unusable. 

Asked  about  its  plana  for  the  future,  the 
highway  bureau  said  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment Intends  to  continue  construction 
as  soon  as  possible,  using  "credit  from  for- 
eign Institutions."  This  was  believed  to 
refer  to  a  $53  million  credit  granted  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

VALUE    OF    PROJECT    DISPUTED 

Other  sources  inside  the  Peruvian  agency. 
however,  said  the  project  had  been  aban- 
doned for  good  because  soil  In  the  area  to 
be  opened  for  colonization  had  been  found 
to  be  unsuitable  for  farming. 

Some  responsible  Peruvians  wanted  the 
road  to  go  not  to  the  San  Gaban  area,  but 
to  Tambopata,  a  region  farther  south  where 
Indians  frequently  migrated  In  past  famines. 
The  road  should  follow  an  existing  route,  it 
was  argued. 

John  R.  Neale,  foreign  aid  director  for 
Peru  until  he  retired  under  fire  In  1958,  says 
he  sui>p(»'ted  the  San  Gaban  route,  however, 
because  the  other  route  would  have  been 
far  more  exjienslve  and  would  have  been 
close  to  the  Bolivian  border.  He  contends 
It  would  have  Invited  Immigration  Into  Peru 
by  Bolivians  Instead  of  helping  solve  Peru's 
problems. 

DEITTRS    MAKINO   DeCISION 

The  decision  on  the  route  was  based  on 
aerial  surveys  by  Neale  and  Peruvian  officials. 
Neale  sajrs  a  Peruvian  committee  made  the 
final  decision,  but  Peruvian  sources  say  he 
made  It. 

Neale  blames  insufficient  funds  for  failure 
Of  the  project.  He  says  Peru  asked  for  $4 
million  and  he  supported  the  request.  The 
project  was  allocated  only  $2  million  out  Oif 
a  special  $2S  million  development  fund. 


Neale  says  his  superiors  in  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  gave  him 
a  "tentative  protxUse-  that  the  othia-  sa 
million  would  be  provided  when  needed. 
Peru  now  says  It  needs  $3,800,0(0  mere  to 
finish  the  )ob. 

ICA  approved  all  purchases  In  advance 
aiHl  afterward  audited  all  expendl tun's  on 
the  highway  p>roJect,  Neale  says.  Anothw 
source  still  in  the  ICA  mission  says  large 
sums  were  wasted  because  of  Inadcijuate 
supervision  In  the  field. 

Neale  concedes  that  there  was  some  waste. 

"The  Peruvians  didn't  get  92  million  worth 
of  road,  but  they  got  about  as  much  as  most 
of  these  countries  get  for  their  money,"  he 
said. 


[Fiom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dl.«;patch,  Mar.  29, 
1961] 

Drgugist  Relief  Scandal  a  Political  Issue 
in  Peru — Blunders  and  Confusioj^  Over 
U.S.  Aid  Spark  CoNTROvnRSY-^-Cnrrrcs 
Point  to  Washington  Charges 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Lima,  March  29. — A  scandal  over  U.S. 
drought  relief  to  Peru  Is  developing  Into  a 
major  political  Issue  for  the  1962  Peruvian 
elections. 

A  few  serious  blunders  and  much  under- 
standable confusion  In  the  face  of  almost 
Incredible  difficulties  have  caused  contro- 
versy over  the  emergency  food  shipments 
ever  since  the  drought  of  1955  and  1956. 

Recent  unsubstantiated  charges  by  a 
House  subcommittee  In  Washington  have 
been  taken  by  many  Peruvians  as  proof  that 
the  entire  pro-am  wrs  plagued  by  graft  and 
mismanagement. 

The  opposition  newspaper  El  Commerclo 
commonly  refers  to  "the  North  American 
charges"  and  many  Peruvians  assume  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  condemned  Peru's 
handling  of  the  drought  relief. 

Graft  Is  taken  for  granted  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. It  often  Is  excused  or  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  public  salaries  are  low.  There 
is  widespread  willingness  to  t>elieve  the 
worst  of  public  officials. 

In  this  case,  the  U.S.  executive  brancii 
has  said  nothing  to  offset  the  subcommit- 
tee's criticism.  VS.  officials  here  feel  un- 
able to  speak  out  In  defense  of  a  program 
they  believe  to  be  generally  defensible. 

Serious  abuses  appeared  In  connection  with 
distribution  of  the  more  than  100,000  tons 
of  surplus  food  from  the  United  States. 

Middlemen  sold  some  of  the  food  to  the 
starving  at  exorbitant  prices.  At  Abancay, 
a  wealthy  landowner  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  relief  food  out  of  his  valley  so  that  he 
could  continue  selling  his  own  wheat  at 
three  times  his  normal  price.  Mills  at  Cuzco 
and  Arequlpa  charged  the  drought  relief 
program  s,  16  to  8/19  a  quintal  (£100)  for 
grinding  grain  when  their  normal  fee  was 
only  4  soles.     (A  sol  is  valued  at  3^4  cents.) 

DIRT     IN     FLOTTR 

Analysis  of  some  of  the  flour  showed  It 
contained  large  amounts  of  dirt,  added  to 
Increase  the  weight.  Several  lots  of  flour  had 
to  be  discarded. 

In  Peru,  exorbitant  prices  paid  by  a  public 
agency  for  any  goods  or  services  are  con- 
sidered a  sure  sign  that  a  kickback  was 
received  by  officials  In  charge. 

Members  of  the  Peruvian  Drought  Relief 
Commission,  among  the  highest  paid  civil 
servants  In  the  country,  receive  salaries  of 
only  $240  a  month.  The  chief  tax  collector 
in  Lima  gets  only  $120  a  month  in  salary. 

When  wheat,  corn,  barley,  Eind  powdered 
milk  began  arriving  by  the  shipload  at  Peru's 
southern  seaports,  storage  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  were  swamped. 

The  municipal  theater  at  one  of  the  ports 
bad  to  be  used  tar  emergency  storage.    New 


warehouses  were  built.     Much  of  the  food 
was  ruined  by  rain  and  sun. 

THIRTT-B3GHT  THOUSAND  TONS   IN    WEEK 

Shipments  reaching  Peru  in  1  week  totaled 
38..0OO  tons.  The  railroad  could  carry  only 
500  tons  a  day  to  the  famine  area  around 
Cuzco  and  Puno. 

Fifty  trucks  were  dispatched  with  addi- 
tional grain,  but  the  road  was  so  bad  up 
to  the  13j000-foot  elevation  of  the  drought 
area  that  the  trucks  could  carry  only  2  tons 
each  Instead  of  their  normal  4  tons.  Many 
broke  down,  and  only  28  ever  reached  Puno. 

Food  shortages  were  worst  In  remote  areas 
served  only  by  foot  trails.  Horses,  normally 
used  to  carry  freight  to  these  areas,  had 
elUier  died  or  were  too  weak  to  carry  more 
than  a  few  pounds.  A  man  who  normally 
carried  100  pounds  on  his  back  could  carry 
only  25  pounds. 

The  Indians  were  unused  to  powdered 
milk,  Cwnmunlste  spread  the  story  that  the 
strange  substance  was  a  Yankee  drug  that 
would  prevent  conception. 

UPHEAVAL     PREVENTED 

John  R.  Neale,  who  headed  the  foreign  aid 
mission  in  Peru  until  July  1958,  says  he 
agreed  with  Peruvian  authorities  that  the 
emergency  program  could  not  prevent  star- 
vation entirely.  "We  decided  to  do  what  we 
could  to  feed  the  starving,"  Neale  told  the 
Post-Dispatch,  "but  we  agreed  tlxat  our 
chief  objective  had  to  be  to  prevent  major 
social  upheaval.    In  that  we  were  successful." 

Neale  said  he  considered  the  program  as 
successful  as  any  other  drought  relief  pro- 
gram In  recent  years.  He  estimated  spoilage 
at  3  to  4  percent. 

Criticism  by  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
PORTER  Hardy,  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
centered  mainly  on  alleged  misuse  or  money 
received  from  sale  of  the  food. 

Peruvian  authorities  ln£lsted  on  selling 
the  food  to  the  needy,  contending  this  would 
avoid  pauperizing  them  and  might  prevent 
pwsslble  food  riots.  .\  plan  was  devised  to 
set  up  public  works  projects  to  pay  the 
hungry  enough  to  permit  them  to  buy  the 
food.  Proceeds  of  the  sales  financed  the 
projects. 

DEPARTMENT   PROJECT 

Among  the  jwojects  was  construction  erf 
an  eight-unit  block  of  apartTr.pnt.>  In  P*uno. 
The  houses  eventually  were  sold  at  public 
auction  under  supervision  of  a  local  com- 
mittee. TTils  apparently  was  the  basis  for 
the  Hardy  committee's  assertion  that  part 
of  the  money  was  used  to  build  eight  houses 
for  local  "personages." 

The  subcommittee  asserted  also  that  60 
percent  of  the  money  received  from  sales  of 
food  went  for  purpoees  other  than  helping. 
the  drought  victims.  This  Is  substanUated 
by  an  official  report  prepared  by  a  Uruted 
States-Peruvian  cooperative  under  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  TThe  ble^ett  Item  not 
direct  relief  is  more  than  $1  million  for 
transportation,  half  of  that  amount  being 
lor  ocean  freight  due  on  the  food. 

Neale  said  ICA  originally  offered  to  pay 
freight  charges,  but  Henry  Holland,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  refused  to  approve  the  relief 
program  unless  Peru  paid  the  freight.  But 
the  Peruvian  Government  was  virtually 
bankrupt  and  could  not  afford  the  freight 
charges. 

To  escape  this  dilemma.  Neale  said.  Peru 
decided  to  use  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
food  sales  to  pay  the  freight  bills.  Neale 
said  he  agreed  with  the  Peruvian  contention 
that  the  money  belonged  to  Feru  and  could 
be  spent  as  Peru  saw  fit. 

Reports  of  mismanaeement  caused  con- 
troversy from  the  start.  ICA  sent  a  t*am 
al  auditors  to  Peru  about  2  years  ago  to 
review    the  entire  operatloii.      The   atidltors 
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prepared  a  rcp>ort  and  the  ICA  mlaalon  In 
Peru  then  prepared  len^hy  conomenta  on 
the  rep>ort.  Those  two  documents  are  two 
of  the  main  Itema  the  Hardy  committee 
seeks  to  obtain  from  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 


U.S.    EXPORTS 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  an  economy  which  has  snown 
such  a  small  percentage  of  growth  over 
the  past  several  years,  Americans  are 
justifiably  proud  of  the  20-percent  in- 
crease in  total  exports  shown  in  1960. 
With  an  export  business  that  totaled 
$19.4  billion,  the  United  States  was  able 
to  hold  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
to  $3.8  billion. 

Our  cause  for  optimism  is  ddnpened 
somewhat  when  we  stop  to  consider  only 
about  12,000  of  the  nearly  300,000  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  export  trade.  Furthei  discour- 
aging reports  indicate  inertia  persists 
among  certain  U.S.  business  enabling 
European  and  Japanese  competitors  to 
move  quickly  and  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  published  an 
editorial  on  March  25.  1961.  calling  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  a  worldwide  wave 
of  salesmanship.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  Worldwide  Wave  of  Salesmanship 

("While  we  are  still  the  largest  exporter 
In  the  world,  our  share  of  the  world's  exports 
has  been  declining  in  recent  yeeirs.  Only 
about  12,000  of  the  nearly  300.000  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in 
the  export  trade.  " — Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.) 

In  recession,  industries  have  a  tendency  to 
overemphasize  the  import  picture  as  an  ex- 
planation of  their  difficulties.  Obviously, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  a  recent 
Washington  speech,  was  not  playing  down 
the  problems  of  those  who  believe  they  have 
suffered  from  foreign  competition.  He  was 
simply  saying  that  the  United  States  can  do 
even  better  than  it  has  been  doing  In  the 
oversea  market  places. 

Last  year.  U.S.  exports  rose  dramatically. 
The  total  was  $194  billion,  an  increase  of 
20  percent  over  1959.  This  rise  helped  hold 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  to  $3.8  bil- 
lion. But  several  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
competitors  Increased  their  exports  even 
more.  Italy's  shipments  rose  27  percent. 
French  exports  were  up  22  percent. 

Moreover,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports, 
the  competition  is  likely  to  get  stiffer.  Some 
countries  have  learned  qviickly  what  U.S. 
business  has  been  slow  to  accept.  Sales- 
manship has  been  Intensified  (a  British  com- 
pany purchased  a  plane  to  fly  prospective 
foreign  customers  to  Its  salesroom).  Prod- 
ucts are  being  tailored  to  foreign  tastes.  (A 
British  producer  has  scored  with  a  special 
American  model  of  its  motorcycle.  A  Nor- 
wegl-tn  appliance  maker  now  builds  larger 
ovens  in  its  new  ranges — to  handle  the  tur- 
keys and  roasts  of  British  and  American 
housewives  ) 

In  short,  the  United  States  no  longer  has  a 
seller's  market  abroad.  We  hear  encourag- 
ing reports  on  the  new  determination  of 
U.S.  industry.  Certainly  the  export  level  of 
last  year  is  a  hopeful  sign.  But  there  are 
also  reports,  particularly  from  Latin  America, 
that   the    Inertia   of   U.S.    business   persists. 


European  and  Japanese  competitors  have 
moved  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  deserves  credit 
for  his  effort  to  InstUl  a  little  more  enthusi- 
asm for  the  export  business.  His  Depart- 
ment, by  bringing  potential  customers  and 
salesmen  together,  can  be  helpful.  But  the 
responsibility  lies  with  industry  Itself.  It 
must  overcome  the  burden  placed  upon  It 
by  the  continuing  gap  between  U.S.  and  for- 
eign labor  costs.  To  do  so.  It  will  have  to 
sell — and  sell  bard. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  3935'  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
r>oses.  , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
minimum  wage  bill  later  this  afternoon. 

I  believe  the  historic  definition  of  in- 
terstate commerce  should  have  been 
maintained,  in  accord  with  the  Mon- 
roney  amendment  and  the  House  bill  as 
sent  to  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  the 
Monroney  amendment  and  for  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, but  I  was  on  the  losing  side. 

My  view  is  that  there  is  a  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  and 
that  is  contained  in  the  bill  which  will 
come  before  us  for  a  vote  this  after- 
noon. I  also  believe  we  were  justified  in 
extending  the  coverage.  If  there  are 
constitutional  infirmities  in  the  bill.  I 
assume  that  fact  will  be  revealed  and 
affirmed  by  the  courts  if  the  matter  is 
ever  taken  to  the  courts. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  said.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  when  it  is  sub- 
mitted for  a  vote  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor, 

Mr.  GOLD'WATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLD'WATER  Am  I  correct  in 
a.ssuming  I  have  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  him.self  15  minutes 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  oppo- 
nents still  have  58  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  58  minutes  remaining  altogether  in 
opposition,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  yielded  himself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  close  to  the  hour  when  we  shall 
vote  on  H.R.  3935,  the  bill  to  extend  cov- 
erage  and  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  everything 
which  could  be  said  has  been  said  about 
the  bill  in  the  last  5  days.    The  amend- 


ments have  been  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  temper  of  the  Senate  has  been 
shown  by  the  fact  that  virtually  all 
amendments  have  been  defeated,  and 
defeated  by  a  rather  consistent  margin. 

At  the  outset  of  my  concluding  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNam.^raJ  for  the  very 
gentlemanly  and  scholarly  way  in  which 
he  has  conducted  himself  in  getting  the 
bill  through  the  Senate.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  Senator  on 
the  floor,  as  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  in  the  committee.  I  look 
forward  to  the  same  amicable  relation- 
ship with  him  through  the  years  as  we 
discuss  these  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  tnink  I  would  be 
derelict  to  my  conscience  and  to  my  duty 
to  the  American  people  if  I  did  not 
spend  a  few  moments  in  this  final  hour 
to  outline  briefly  my  opposition  to  the 
pending  measure — and  frankly.  Mr. 
President,  to  measures  similar  to  it. 

First,  what  are  we  doing?  We  like  to 
kid  ourselves  and  to  say  we  are  helping 
the  lowest  paid  people  in  this  country. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  we  shall  not 
do  so. 

We  say  that  we  are  extending  cover- 
age to  industries  which  should  be  cov- 
ered. I  shall  try  to  show  we  are  not 
doing  this. 

We  tell  ourselves  that  this  action  will 
increase  employment,  that  it  will  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  economy.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove 
this  is  not  true. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  these 
same  arguments  used  ever  since  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  enacted  in 
1938.  Every  time  the  law  has  come  be- 
fore us  for  amendment,  we  have  heard 
the  same  argument  about  doing  good  for 
the  lower  paid  workers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
to  argue  as  I  am  doing,  because  I  knew 
there  are  those  in  the  press  and  those  in 
labor  who  will  brand  me  as  one  opposed 
to  the  granting  of  any  wage  increase. 
Mr.  President,  I  probably  believe  more 
firmly  in  paying  a  man  what  he  is  worth 
than  any  other  man  in  this  body,  but  I 
also  believe  a  man  should  not  be  paid 
what  he  is  not  worth. 

We  will  find,  as  we  upset  the  natural 
lav.s  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
economy,  as  we  are  doing  by  our  action 
today,  that  we  shall  not  help  the  eco- 
nomic situation 

We  shall  not  help  employment  or  the 
employed  people  when  artificially  by 
Government  fiat  we  raise  wages  at  any 
level.  By  our  action  today,  we  shall 
raise  wages  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  is 
actually  the  cost  of  living  index,  has 
since  1938.  when  the  act  was  first  passed, 
gone  up  111.27  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  minimum  wage  has  been  in- 
creased 300  percent,  almost  three  times 
as  much  in  the  same  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  poses  a  very  in- 
teresting question.  If  the  minimum 
wage  has  risen  300  percent  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  a  little 
over  100  percent,  is  the  pending  proposal 
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the  correct  approach?  The  figure  could 
well  be  500  percent,  and  I  assure  Sen- 
ators there  would  be  a  clamor  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  increase  the  minimum  wage,  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  such  action 
will  take  care  of  the  so-called  under- 
paid workers,  when  we  artificially  raise 
wages.  By  raising  the  wage  300  percent 
during  the  time  when  the  cost  of  living 


has  gone  up  only  one-third  as  much,  we 
obviously  have  not  provided  the  answer 
to  the  worker's  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
statistics  which  I  have  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Tht  CPI  {Consumer  Price  Iiider)  is  the  cost-of-living  index  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 

Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics 


Date 

Oonsiitner 

Price  Index 

(CPI) 

Perceniiijfe 

Actual  minimum  wage 

If  minimum 
wage  were 

Amount 

Percent 

based  on 
CPI 

1938  (averace) 

6U  3 
114.5 
114.0 
116.2 
127.4 

100 

18H.88 

IW 

$0  25 

.76 

1.00 

1(10 
*I0 
400 

Cent* 

25 

47!^ 

47h 

1»56  {averafc) 

1956  (January) 

IftM  (average) 

11*60  (.November) 

211.27 

1.00 

400 

53H 

Thus  while  the  CPI  has  risen  by  111.27 
percent  since  the  enactment  of  the  FLSA  In 
1938.  the  minimum  wage  has  risen  300  per- 
cent, almost  3  times  as  much  In  the  same 
period. 

Even  If  we  sUrt  with  the  $1  present 
minimum  as  a  base,  disregarding  the  ex- 
tremely dlsproportlonal  rise  In  the  minimum 
wage  which  this  represents,  and  agree  on  a 
new  minimum  based  on  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living  since  January  1956  when  the  SI 
minimum  became  effective,  we  get  a  per- 
centage rise  of  less  than  10  percent — 9.63  per- 
cent to  be  exact,  which  applied  to  the  dohar 
minimum  would  Justify  no  Increase  In  ex- 
cees  of  10  cents. 

If  the  1938  base  Is  used  as  a  starting  point, 
then  the  equivalent  minimum  wage  should 
be  not  more  than  54  cents  which  Is  less  than 
half  the  figure  of  $1.25  sought  by  the 
administration. 

Even  If  It  Is  conceded  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  25-cent  figure  set  by  the 
sUtute  In  1938  was  too  low.  the  essential 
thrust  of  the  argument  Is  changed  only  in 
degree,  not  In  principle. 

Thus,  the  original  statute  provided  that 
the  minimum  rate  go  to  40  cents  an  hour 
by  1945.  This  would  certainly  Indicate  that 
if  the  rate  had  been  set  at  40  cents  In  1938, 
It  certainly  would  not  have  been  out  of  line 
with  the  existing  economic  situation  In 
terms  of  being  too  low. 

Therefore,  let  us  take  40  cents  as  the  base 
figure  which  should  have  been  used  in  1938 
Instead  of  25  cents  and  compare  that  with 
the  existing  and  proposed  mlnlmums  In  the 
light  of  the  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living 
since  1938. 

From  1938  to  January  1955.  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  90  percent  (from  60.3  points 
to  114.6  points).  On  this  basis,  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  have  gone  to  76  cents. 
Instead  It  went  from  75  cents  (enacted  In 
1949)  to  $1,  a  much  greater  Increase  than 
that  In  the  cost  of  living.  In  November  of 
1960.  the  CPI  stood  at  127.4  points,  an  in- 
crease of  111.27  percent  over  the  1938  Index. 
On  this  basis,  the  minimum  wage  at  this 
time  should  be  no  more  than  85  cents. 
These  figures  are  all  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  40  cents  would  have  been  the 
proper  figure  to  start  from  In  1938.  Instead 
of  25  cents. 

Even  If  we  take  the  figure  of  75  cents 
(Which  was  the  minimum  wage  until  1956) 
as  a  starting  point,  and  add  to  It  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living  since  that  date,  the 
highest  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
presently  Justified  Is  93  cents. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  estimated  that  this  bill  would 


cost  a  total  of  some  $1.7  billion  in  added 
wages.  This,  though,  is  the  estimate  of 
the  direct  wage  costs  only — those  in- 
creases necessary  to  bring  the  lowest 
paid  workers  up  to  $1.25  an  hour  in  the 
covered  industries — old  and  new. 

Actually,  this  direct  cost,  alone,  does 
not  really  help  us  measure  the  cost  im- 
pact of  the  bill,  because  it  does  not 
consider  the  indirect  costs — those  neces- 
sary, for  example,  to  restore  wage  differ- 
entials. These  are  the  costs  that  would 
really  pack  a  wallop.  They  would  be 
far  greater  than  the  direct  costs. 

Unfortunately,  though,  no  one  can 
estimate  accurately  what  these  costs 
would  amount  to,  simply  because  no  one 
knows  for  certain  how  every  Individual 
employer  would  adjust  to  the  new  mini- 
mum requirement. 

To  show  Senators — Mr,  President,  I 
will  admit  this  is  in  the  most  extreme 
way — how  the  bill's  total  costs  might 
skyrocket,  consider  the  bill  strictly  from 
the  standpoint  that  it  represents  a  25 
percent  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
fioor.  And  then  make  these  assump- 
tions: If  this  25  percent  wage  increase  is 
spread  throughout  the  labor  force — De- 
partment of  Labor  statistics  show  that 
wages  in  uncovered  industries  rise  at 
about  the  same  percentage  as  in  covered 
industries:  and  if  all  wage  differentials, 
within  and  among  industries,  are  im- 
mediately restored — some  would  be  re- 
stored immediately;  others  might  not  be 
restored  for  a  year  or  two;  and  if  no 
employees  are  laid  off — Department  of 
Labor  statistics  show  there  were  layoffs 
following  the  $1  minimum;  if  these 
three  developments  were  to  occur,  S. 
895  could  increase  labor  costs  by  some 
$40  billion. 

To  arrive  at  this  figure,  we  have  taken 
Government  figures  refiecting  wages  and 
salaries  for  the  year  1958 — and  we  have 
excluded  wages  of,  first,  corporate  execu- 
tives, managers,  and  officers;  second, 
proprietors;  third,  farm  employees;  and 
fourth,  Government  workers.  This 
leaves  total  wages  and  salaries,  for  that 
year,  of  $171,668  million.  Under  the 
conditions  cited  above,  25  percent  of  this 
total  amounts  to  $42,917  million. 


Obviously,  the  economy  could  not  be- 
gin to  stand  such  a  cost  impact.  There 
would  be  no  offsetting  productivity  im- 
provement— a  comparable  productivity 
increase  would  be  impossible — hence,  it 
would  merely  mean  injecting  S40  billion 
of  new  costs  in  the  business  mechanism 

Under  the  three  conditions  mentioned 
earlier,  employers  would  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  pass  along  the  $40  biUion 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  price  in- 
creases. But  this  would  be  impossible. 
Consumers  have  already  begun  to  show 
resistance  to  high  prices.  They  would 
not  tolerate  this  kind  of  infiation. 

So,  to  avoid  a  S40  billion  wage-price 
boost,  employers  would  be  forced  to  re- 
sort to  layoffs.  This  way.  they  could 
hold  down  unit  costs — hold  down  total 
wage  costs — by  sacrificing  some  em- 
ployees to  meet  the  higher  paychecks  of 
those  who  remain  on  the  job. 

Labor  Department  studies  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  $1  minimum  show  employ- 
ment declines  in  the  period  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  higher  minimum.  We  could 
not  expect  otherwise  if  a  $1.25  rate  is 
legislated.  To  the  contrary,  we  could 
expect  even  harsher  unemployment  ef- 
fects because  of  the  broader  coverage 
aspects  of  S.  895,  which  were  not  in- 
volved in  1956  when  the  $1  rate  became 
effective. 

Thus,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  not  raise  labor 
costs  by  S43  billion,  but  only  because  of 
other  severe  effects,  mainly  unemploy- 
ment. 

And,  whatever  extra  labor  costs  re- 
main— however  many  millions — they 
would  undoubtedly  show  up  in  high  con- 
sumer prices. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  the  legis- 
lation would  not  represent  a  25-percent 
wage  increase  across  the  board,  because 
differentials  would  not  be  restored,  but 
that  there  would  be  more  equalization 
of  wages  among  employees.  The  merit 
of  this  sort  of  development  is  highly 
questionable.  Certainly,  it  would  lessen 
individual  incentive  for  advancement. 
The  closer  wage  levels  become,  the  less 
stimulus  there  is  for  an  individual  to 
strive  for  personal  progress.  It  would 
appear  that  we,  of  all  people,  should 
recognize  the  benefits  of  incentives  and, 
thus,  the  value  of  wage  differentials. 

Wage  differential  is  a  subject  we 
blithely  ignore.  When  the  lowest  salary 
is  adjusted  artificially  upward,  the  man 
who  is  already  occupying  that  slot  by 
virtue  of  his  being  a  more  valuable  em- 
ployee— a  fact  which  he  and  manage- 
ment both  know — will  ask  for  a  higher 
wage,  and  he  will  receive  it.  When  that 
man  moves  up  into  the  next  bracket,  the 
man  who  is  still  up  there,  who  is  worth 
more  to  himself  and  to  his  employer, 
will  ask  for  a  higher  wage,  and  he  will 
receive  it.  This  process  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  historic  wage  differential 
that  has  been  created  in  our  economy. 
If  we  ever  destroy  this  wage  differential, 
if  we  ever  reduce  wages  to  a  common 
denominator  or  to  a  common  level,  we 
shall  no  longer  have  a  free  enterprise 
system,  and  we  shall  long  have  passed 
what  we  today  call  socialism  or  a  kind 
of  economics  that  man  has  tried  in  the 
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past — thankfully  only  occasionally — and 
found  it  never  to  work. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  something  that 
might  happen.  I  have  in  my  hands  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  between 
the  St.  Louis  Joint  Board.  International 
Ladies  Garment  Union  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  the  Associated  Garments  Industries 
of  St.  Louis.  I  know  that  many  other 
bargaining  agreements  contain  the  same 
clause.  I  read  article  11  of  that  agree- 
ment: 

Change  In  legal  mlnlmums:  Should  Fed- 
eral or  State  legislation  be  enacted  increas- 
ing miLilmum  wages  under  the  law,  It  Is 
agreed  that  the  minimum  wage  scales  s{>eci- 
fled  In  the  schedules  attached  hereto  shall 
be  adjxisted  to  the  end  that  no  minimum 
wage  specified  therein  shall  be  less  than 
15  i>ercent  above  the  new  legal  minimum 
wage.  In  the  event  of  any  disagreement, 
the  matter  shall  be  treated  as  a  dispute. 

The  agreem^.it  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  merely  one  agreement  in  one 
city  between  one  group  of  unions  and 
one  type  and  group  of  employers.  This 
provision,  as  I  have  said,  is  contained  in 
many  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
and  I  believe  it  is  right.  I  think  the 
unions  would  be  derelict  in  their  duties 
if  they  did  not  recognize  that  wage  levels 
must  be  maintained.  This  action  is  an 
immediate  legal  action  that  will  take 
place  in  the  industry  and  other  indus- 
tries the  moment  the  bill  is  signed  into 
law. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  we 
have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  on 
emplo^-ment.  I  shall  have  to  admit  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  tell  by 
what  number  unemplosmnent  might  be 
increased  through  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  Back  in  1956,  when  the  minimum 
wage  was  raised  to  a  dollar,  we  made  the 
same  argument  that  imemployment 
would  result,  and  we  were  told  that  It 
would  not  result.  But  it  did.  I  read 
from  the  report  of  Secretary  Mitchell 
made  January  31,  1959: 

The  wage  Increases  resulting  from  the  $1 
mlnlmiim  were  not  only  these  direct  or  re- 
quired Increases,  but  also  Increases  to  work- 
ers already  receiving  more  than  the  mini- 
mum. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  surveys  also  disclosed  that  the  $1 
minimum  stimulated  employers  to  reduce 
costs  throiigh  productivity  Improvement  as 
well  as  raising  of  production  quotas,  espe- 
cially In  piece-rate  Industries,  dismissal  of 
least  efficient  workers,   •    •    • 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

OFFICS  of  the   SECRETA«y, 

Washington.  DC,  January  31,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nlxon, 
Pretidimt  of  the  Senate, 
Wa.thington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Prksidekt:  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  4(d)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  there  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  report  prepared  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  which 
sets  forth  Infonnatlon  concerning  the  oper- 


ation and  effect  of  the  act  and  statistical 
data  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

The  Wage  and  Hoiir  Division  has  under- 
taken a  major  study  of  the  $1  minimum 
wage,  based  on  a  survey  program  conducted 
at  the  time  the  $1  minimum  became  ef- 
fective in  March  1956  and  again  1  year 
later.  Attached  to  this  report  are  summar- 
ies of  the  survey  findings  In  Individual  in- 
dustries and  localities  now  made  available 
in  this  form  for  the  first  time.  Preliminary 
siimmarles  of  the  wage  survej-s  In  manufac- 
turing and  wholesale  trade  as  of  mld-1958, 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
are  also  attached  to  this  report. 

Section  4(d)  directs  the  Secretary  to  in- 
form the  Congress  of  his  evaluation  of  min- 
imum wages  under  the  act  and  of  his  views 
as  to  necessary  changes  In  the  act  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  because  it  found  "that  the 
existence.  In  industries  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  of  labor  conditions  detrimental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency, 
and  general  well-being  of  workers  ( 1 )  causes 
commerce  and  the  channels  and  instrumen- 
talities of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread 
and  perpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among 
the  workers  of  the  several  States:  (2)  bur- 
dens commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods 
In  commerce;  (3)  constitutes  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  commerce;  (4) 
leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  ob- 
structing commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  commerce;  and  (5)  interferes  with 
the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  In 
commerce."  Accordingly,  the  Congress  de- 
cided, through  the  exercise  of  its  power,  to 
regulate  conunerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  "to  correct  and 
as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  above  referred  to  In  such  indus- 
tries without  substantially  curtailing  em- 
ploj-ment  or  earning  power." 

The  Department's  survey  program  dis- 
closed substantial  effects  on  wage  payments 
In  the  low-wage  manufacturing  industries 
In  193&-57,  resulting  from  the  increase  of 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1  an  hour,  effective 
March  1.  1958.  In  9  of  the  18  industry  seg- 
ments studied  the  wage  increases  required 
to  bring  all  workers  below  $1  up  to  that 
figure  Increased  the  wage  bill  by  more  than 
10  percent.  In  these  studies  the  Industry 
scgiueats  were  divided,  wherever  the  data 
were  adequate,  into  Iow-lm|>act  and  high- 
impact  groups,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  direct  wage  bill  Increase  required  by 
the  new  minimum.  In  6  of  the  14  Industries 
in  which  there  are  such  data  the  required 
Increase  exceeded  20  percent  in  the  high- 
impact  groups. 

The  wage  Increases  resulting  from  the  $1 
minimum  were  not  only  these  direct  or  re- 
quired Increases,  but  also  increases  to  work- 
ers already  receiving  more  than  the  mini- 
mum. The  surveys  Indicate  th?.t  these  in- 
direct increases  on  the  effective  date 
amounted  in  the  median  situation  to  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  directly  re- 
quired Increases  in  the  low-wage  Industries. 
One  notable  survey  finding  is  that  exist- 
ing wage  differentials  of  all  kinds— between 
high-  and  low-wage  plants,  between  large 
and  small  plants,  between  union  and  non- 
union plants,  between  large  and  small  com- 
munities, between  high-  and  low-wage  oc- 
cupations, etc. — were  substantially  narrowed 
as  an  Immediate  consequence  of  the  $1  min- 
imum. These  differentials  tended  to  be 
restored,  although  only  partially,  during 
the  following  year. 

The  surveys  Indicated  that  the  »1  min- 
imum had  effects  In  raising  wages  in  exempt 
portions  of  covered  Industries  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  employments  not  covered  by 
the  act. 


The  surveys  also  disclosed  that  the  $1 
minimum  stimulated  employers  to  reduce 
costs  through  productivity  Improvement  as 
well  as  raising  of  production  quotas,  espe- 
cially In  piece-rate  Industries,  dlsml.'-sal  of 
least  efficient  workers,  and  elimination  of 
premium  overtime.  There  were  also  indi- 
cations of  some  shifting  to  different  price 
lines,  substitution  of  cheaper  materials,  and 
iacreased  prices.  The  latter  was  not  always 
possible,  but  sales  and  employment  were 
maintained  in  many  situations  because 
higher  prices  offset  rising  wage  costs  under 
generally  favorable  demand  conditions. 

Nonetheless,  the  surveys  present  ev.dence 
of  dlsemployment  apparently  related  to  the 
Increase  in  the  $1  minimum,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  economy  was  rising  at  that 
time  and  there  were  Increases  In  the  general 
level  of  prices  which  facilitated  adjustment 
to  the  $1  minimum.  Emploj'ment  tended 
to  decline  in  the  low-wage  industries,  and 
In  most  cases  more  markedly  in  those  seg- 
ments of  the  low-wage  industries  where  wage 
rates  had  been  increased  most.  According  to 
a  monthly  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  16  out  of  22  low -wage  in- 
dustries showed  a  noticeable  drop  In  employ- 
ment, while  only  3  out  of  13  high-wage 
Industries  showed  a  decline  in  the  few 
months  bridging  the  effective  date  of  the  tl 
minimum.  These  employment  deyelopments 
were,  of  cource.  Influenced  by  many  factors 
In  the  whole  economic  situation.  They  are 
much  more  marked,  however,  than  would  be 
expected  In  the  exceptionally  favorable  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  the  time. 

It  Is  recognized  that  there  was  an  8  per- 
cent increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
since  March  1956  and  that  productivity  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole  has  Increased  by 
about  5  percent  since  that  date.  There  has 
also  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  level  of 
wages:  straight-time  hourly  wages  In  manu- 
facturing, for  example,  are  now  about  13 
percent  above  their  level  when  the  $1 
minimum  became  effective. 

The  results  of  the  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Department  suggest  that  the  91  mini- 
mum had  substantial  impact  In  the  low- 
wage  Industries  and  that  there  Is  still  a 
heavy  concentration  of  workers  at  or  near 
the  mlnlmiun  in  the  low-wage  industries.  In 
view  of  these  conclusions.  It  Is  not  de- 
terminative that  prices,  the  wage  level  gen- 
erally, and  productivity  have  Increased  in  the 
meantime.  A  further  increase  in  the  mint- 
mum  at  this  time  would  involve  the  risk 
of  s\ib8tantlally  curtailing  employment  or 
earning  power  in  the  low-wage  Industries, 
which  the  act  states  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  minimum  ought  to  be  raised  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  but  with  due  regard  for  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  of  low-wage  Industries  to 
make  adjustments  to  progressively  higher 
standards.  Because  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  economy,  especially  in  the  low- 
wage  industries.  I  do  not  recommend  an 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage  at  this  time. 
It  Is  quite  significant  that  as  late  as  May 
1958  the  wage  surveys  show  10  2  percent  of 
employees  In  food  and  kindred  products  In 
the  United  States  earned  between  tl  and 
$105  (30  2  percent  In  the  South);  In  ap- 
parel, the  respective  United  States  and  South 
percentages  were  18  3  and  37.1;  in  lumber 
and  wood  products.  25  and  54  2;  in  furniture. 
6.4  and  16.6.  In  subdivisions  of  these  and 
other  industries,  the  proportions  were  sub- 
stantially greater. 

This  suggests  that  adjustment  to  the  $1 
minimum  Is  not  yet  complete.  The  mini- 
mum should  be  Increased  when  It  appears 
evident  that  It  can  be  done  without  requiring 
generally  rising  prices  to  help  effect  the 
higher  wages. 

The  most  important  step  the  Congress  can 
take  at  this  time  is  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  act.  Studies  of  wages  In  Industries  not 
now  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  require- 
ments of  the  act  and  of  economic  conditions 
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In  these  Industries,  including  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  meet  the  act's  standards, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  several  million 
additional  workers  could  feasibly  be  brought 
under  the  act's  protection  at  this  time.  To 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  act,  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  minimum  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished in  significant  portions  of  industries 
not  now  covered,  so  as  to  make  the  minimum 
more  effective.  An  Increase  In  the  minimum 
above  91  at  this  time  would  also  make  more 
difficult  the  extension  of  coverage. 

While  no  materials  are  submitted  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  agricultural  exemptions 
or  the  application  of  wage  standards  to  agri- 
cultural workers  now  exempt  from  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  the  act,  a  study  of 
this  Is  now  being  undertaken  In  the  Labor 
Department. 

To  Increase  efficiency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  act  be  amended  to  assure 
that  back  wages  found  due  under  the  act 
are  paid  to  the  employees  entitled  to  such 
wages.  This  Is  an  area  that  concerns  me 
greatly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  half 
of  the  back  wages  found  due  and  recover- 
able within  the  2-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions are  not  paid  by  employers.  This  fail- 
ure to  pay  back  wages  found  due  Is  unfair 
to  the  employees  concerned  and  gives  a  com- 
petitive advantage  to  an  employer  who  has 
violated  the  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  P.  MrrcHELL. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  never  did  get 
an  exact  figure  of  the  impact  of  the 
change  in  the  law  in  1956,  but  I  remind 
Senators  that  we  were  in  a  period  of  in- 
creasing economy  at  the  time,  and  the 
full  impact  probably  was  never  felt. 
However,  it  was  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 100.000  people  lost  their  j..bs  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  1956  act. 

My  own  personal  estimate — and  I  offer 
it  only  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  I  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  not  worth  much — is  that 
unemployment  will  increase  between 
300,000  and  500,000  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

We  hope  that  will  not  be  so,  but  we 
must  recognize  one  thing.  We  can  con- 
sider only  a  percentage  of  100  percent. 
If  we  could  have  105  percent  or  110  per- 
cent in  doing  business,  we  would  not 
have  a  great  problem.  But  what  is  a 
salary  or  income  to  an  employee  is  a 
cost  to  management,  and  the  cost  in- 
volved in  labor  is  the  highest  cost  of 
the  manufacturer's  dollar,  or  the  re- 
tailer's dollar,  or  of  any  dollar  in  our 
economy. 

In  the  retail  industry,  for  example, 
historically  the  percentage  of  labor  cost 
has  been  in  the  proximity  of  60  percent. 
It  may  go  down  or  up  a  bit.  but  never 
more  than  one  or  two  points.  As  the 
cost  is  increased  unnaturally,  it  must  be 
absorbed.  It  cannot  be  absorbed  today 
in  the  profit  of  retail  institutions  and 
other  businesses  of  this  country,  be- 
cause profits  are  going  down. 

In  this  morning's  press  we  saw  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  stock  market 
decline  yesterday  was  the  fact  that 
fourth-quarter  profits  dropped.  This  oc- 
currence is  not  anything  we  like  to  see, 
but  as  we  unbalance  the  relationship 
between  costs  by  Government  action,  we 
see  a  decrease  in  profit,  so  that  the  man 
who  is  faced  with  Increasing  cost  can- 


not take  it  out  of  profit  and  stay  in 
business. 

What  does  such  a  man  do?  He  merely 
adds  the  additional  expense  to  the  cost 
of  his  goods,  and  that  increase  spells  out 
rising  prices. 

I  picked  up  an  interesting  article  en- 
titled "Minimum  Wage  Legislation  Spells 
Free  World  Trouble,"  from  the  Commer- 
cial and  Financial  Chronicle,  written  by 
Mr.  Paul  Einzig.  He  reminds  us  of  what 
happened  to  Great  Britain  when  Great 
Britain  pushed  the  welfare  state  ahead 
of  all  other  considerations,  including  the 
con.siderations  involved  in  the  operations 
of  the  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself 
10  additional  minutes. 

The  writer  premises  his  misgivings 
"on  the  fear  that  our  quest  to  keep 
raising  the  standard  of  living  will  cause 
us  to  sacrifice  the  financial  support  re- 
quired to  stave  off  the  Communist  entry 
into  the  underdeveloped  world." 

This  is  a  very  interesting  article.  I 
shall  not  read  it  all,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From     the      Commercial      and      Financial 
Chronicle] 

Minimum    Wage    Legislation    Spells    Free 
World  Trouble 

(By  Paul  Elnzlg) 

(International  repercussions  of  our  mini- 
mum wage  rate  legislative  efforts,  as  seen 
by  an  outsider,  make  the  matter  more  than 
a  purely  domestic  affair.  Dr.  Einzig  premises 
his  misgivings  on  the  fear  that  our  quest 
to  keep  raising  the  standard  of  living  will 
cause  us  to  sacrifice  the  financial  support 
required  to  stave  off  the  Communist  entry 
into  the  underdeveloped  world.  He  draws 
an  analogy  as  to  what  happened  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  dominant  world  power  when  it 
pushed  the  welfare  state  ahead  of  all  other 
considerations.) 

London,  England. — The  Initial  setback  In 
the  attempt  of  the  new  administration  to 
adopt  legislation  providing  for  a  substantial 
Increase  of  minimum  wages  Is  primarily  an 
Internal  matter  for  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  liable  to  affect  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  throughout  the  free  world. 
The  defeat  of  the  bill  in  its  original  form 
by  a  narrow  majority  must  be  viewed  with 
satisfaction  by  those  In  favor  of  resisting 
worldwide  Inflation.  For  the  level  of  wages 
In  the  United  States  Is  a  factor  of  first- 
rate  Importance  in  International  trade.  It 
is  liable  to  Influence  international  monetary 
stability  and  the  prospects  of  giving  effec- 
tive assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
Above  all,  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  political 
balance  of  power  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist-dominated  world. 

grave  repercussions 

Should  the  administration  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  Congress  to  the 
proposed  major  turn  In  the  Inflationary  wage 
spiral,  it  would  have  grave  repercussions 
within  and  outside  the  United  States.  So 
far  the  administration  has  done  excellent 
work  In  stopping  the  gold  drain  by  re- 
storing confidence  In  the  dollar.  This  newly 
reestablished  confidence  would  weaken  ma- 
terially If  the  competitive  capacity  of  the 
United  States  In  the  world  markets  were 
reduced  as  a  result  of  a  unilateral  Increase 
In   wages,   and   as  a  result  of   the   ensuing 


substantial  Increase  In  domestic  consump- 
tion There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
trade  unions  would  be  able  to  maintain 
existing  wage  differentials,  so  tliat  the  in- 
crease In  minimum  wages  would  be  accom- 
panied  by  an   all-round   Increase  In  wages. 

Nor  would  the  resulting  cost  Inflation  and 
demand  Inflation  remain  confined  to  the 
United  States.  The  handicap  imposed  on 
American  exports  would  enable  Britain  and 
other  Industrial  countries  to  grant,  in  due 
course,  corresponding  wage  Increases  with 
impunity.  Consequently  the  adverse  effect 
on  the  American  balance  of  payment  would 
be  largely  temporary.  It  might  last,  how- 
ever, long  enough  to  cause  substantial  gold 
losses  and  to  weaken  the  dollars  position. 
During  the  transition  period  while  the  export 
of  American  goods  and  services  would 
remain  handicapped,  the  United  States  would 
be  exporting  Inflation  to  other  countries  of 
the  free  world. 

This  assvunes,  of  course,  that  the  all-round 
Increase  In  wages  would  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  output. 
It  Is  of  course,  conceivable  that  this  assump- 
tion might  prove  to  be  Incorrect.  Even  If 
we  were  to  accept,  however,  the  possibility 
of  such  expansion,  the  wage  Inflation  would 
entail  grave  disadvantages  to  the  free  world. 
It  would  mean  that  domestic  consvunptlon 
In  the  United  States  and  other  Industrial 
countries  would  absorb  the  Increase  of  the 
output  which  ought  to  be  made  available 
for  backward  countries.  Unless  the  fruits 
of  expansion  are  earmarked  for  these  coun- 
tries, all  the  talk  about  assisting  them  be- 
comes sheer  mockery.  If  It  is  the  serious 
Intention  of  advanced  countries  to  help  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  they  must  accept  at 
any  rate  for  some  years  the  Inevitably  of 
a  static  or  at  any  rate  slowly  Increasing 
standard  of  living. 

international    monetary    instability 

During  the  transitional  period  the  weak- 
ening of  the  dollar's  position  that  would 
result  from  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
wages  In  the  United  States  would  make  for 
international  monetary  instability.  This 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
entire  free  world.  On  the  financial  front 
the  United  States  would  be  forced  on  the 
defensive  and  ihey  would  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  assist  effectively  the  weaker  countries 
of  the  free  world.  Expenditure  on  national 
defense  might  have  to  be  curtailed  at  the 
wTong  moment. 

Beyond  doubt.  President  Kennedy's  de- 
sire to  improve  the  position  of  the  lowest 
paid  workers  Is  Inspired  by  an  Idealism 
similar  to  that  which  was  responsible  for 
the  sudden  development  of  the  British  wel- 
fare state  after  the  war.  But  It  might  be 
advisable  for  Americans  to  ponder  over  the 
lessons  of  the  British  idealistic  experience. 
Before  the  w.ir  Great  Britain  was  a  world 
power  second  to  none,  and  Its  voice  car- 
ried Immense  weight  In  International  af- 
fairs. Today  there  are  only  two  world 
powers — the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  reason  why  Britain  lost 
her  position  in  the  front  rank  can  be  found 
in  the  haste  with  which  the  welfare  state 
was  created  under  the  Socialist  government 
and  further  developed  under  the  Conser- 
vative government.  National  greatness  In 
the  form  of  having  a  decisive  voice  In 
world  affairs  has  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  national  greatness  In  the  form  of  ad- 
vanced social  services.  The  two  ends  would 
not  have  been  Incompatible  If  the  trade 
unions  restrained  their  greed.  And  now  In 
the  United  States  of  America  their  greed 
Is  sought  to  be  encouraged  by  means  of 
higher  minimum  wages. 

Fortunately  for  the  free  world  the  United 
States  has  tintU  now  succeeded  In  maintain- 
ing a  reasonable  balance  between  guns  and 
butter.     Judging  by   the*  projected  increase 
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In  defense  expenditnre,  It  Is  President  Ken- 
nedy's Intention  to  maintain  that  bftlcinoe. 
Intention  In  Itae'.f  !s  not  enough,  however. 
If  as  a  result  of  a  deliberate  stimulus  j^lven 
to  wage  Inflation  the  dollar's  p)osltlon 
should  weaken,  the  administration  may  feel 
lmp)€l!ed  to  cut  down  on  expenditures  ]\ifit 
at  a  time  when  the  Inability  of  the  free 
world  to  grant  effective  economic  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  coxintrles  would  bring 
new  recruits  Into  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  must  be  of  course,  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  US.  Government,  and  of  all  other 
governments,  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing at  home.  At  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever. It  Is  Infinitely  more  Important  to  ab- 
stain from  weakening  the  position  of  the 
free  world  Instead  of  seeking  ea-sy  popu- 
larity by  encouraging  and  even  engineering 
an  Increase  in  the  standard  of  living  at  the 
expense  of  weakening  security  against 
communism,  It  should  be  the  duty  of  all 
governments  In  the  free  world  to  make 
their  public  opinion  realize  the  overwhelm- 
ing Importance  of  deferring  or  moderating 
their  claims  for  a  rapidly  rising  standard 
of  llvLog. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  to 
increase  the  problems  that  already  face 


us  in  our  Industries  as  we  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  low  wage  nations  of 
the  world.  I  do  not  advocate  or  even 
suergest  that  we  cut  salaries  or  earned 
income  even  a  bit  in  this  countiTr.  We 
must  produce  more  so  that  those  em- 
ployed can  earn  the  salaries  that  are  be- 
ing paid  today.  I  believe  we  can  handle 
foreign  competition.  However,  it  will 
take  the  expenditure  of  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  would  suggest,  paren- 
thetically, that  this  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  President's  message  on 
taxation,  which  I  read  just  before  I  came 
to  the  floor.  That  is  beside  the  pomt. 
however.  We  already  have  300.000  peo- 
ple or  more  out  of  work  in  the  textile 
industry  in  our  country.  This  will  put 
more  people  out  of  work,  because  it  will 
encourage  the  flow  of  more  foreign  goods 
into  the  country. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
will  help  the  economy.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  destroy  this  idea  at  some  time 
during  my  life^the  idea  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverr.meQt  can  save  the  economy 


of  our  country.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  kill  it.  If  the  economy  of  our 
country  ever  dies,  Uncle  Sam  can  take 
the  credit  for  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
take  my  word  for  it.  I  go  back  to  the 
1930's,  when  we  heard  the  argument 
made  that  the  Federal  Grovernment,  by 
spending  would  take  us  out  of  the  de- 
pression. The  depres.slon  started  in 
1929,  and  the  Federal  Government  start- 
ed to  tamper  with  the  economy  in  1932. 
By  1940  we  had  not  come  out  of  the  de- 
pression 100  percent.  In  1939  we  still 
had  9^2  million  people  out  of  work,  or 
17.2  percent  of  tlie  working  force.  In 
fact,  we  were  the  last  nation  in  the 
world  to  come  out  of  that  depressiort 
Why?  Because  we  did  not  allow  the  free 
forces  of  the  economy  to  operate. 

So  that  Senators  may  have  the  befte- 
flt  of  the  statistics  from  which  I  have 
spoken,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  tables  I  have  in  my  hand  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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I  purciiasing  power) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  doing  a  dangerous  thins  by  pass- 
in,'  the  proposed  leraslation,  which 
threat  the  pix)p)onenLs  have  tried  to 
arsrue  off.  However,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  ar«rue  off  the  fact  that  we  are  about 
to  change  the  concept  of  interstate  com- 
merce by  the  enactment  of  the  pending 
bilL  Prior  to  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  prior  to  its  inevitable 
passage  we  had  before  us  a  very  broad 
definition  of  interstate  commerce.  It 
went  so  far  as  to  say  'affecting  com- 
merce." We  have  the  words  in  the  pres- 
ent act.  in  section  6ta',  which  read: 

Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  who  Is  enc^aged  in  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  wages 
at  the  following  rates. 

In  the  same  act  from  which  I  am  read- 
ing, we  find  this  definition: 

"Produce"  means  produced,  manufactured, 
mined,  handled,  or  in  any  other  manner 
worked  on  In  any  State;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  t^ils  Act  an  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  eng.iged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  If  such  employee  was  em- 
p'oyed  In  producing,  manofacturing.  min- 
ing, handling,  transporting,  or  in  any  other 
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manner  working  on  such  goods  or  In  any 
closely  related  process  or  occupation  directly 
essential  to  the  production  thereof,  in  any 
State. 

This  does  not  include  selling  at  retail. 
However,  let  us  look  at  the  language  in 
subsectiort  (s)  of  section  2  in  the  bill. 
It  reads,  a.3  a  new  definition: 

"(8)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  any  of  the  following  in  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged,  includ- 
ing employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  l>e€n  moved  in  or 
produced  for  commerce  by  any  person: 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible  to  be 
broader  than  that.  It  means  that  the 
automobile  dealer  in  my  hometown  will 
come  under  the  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  means  that  the  boot- 
black in  my  hometown  can  come  under 
it.  It  means  tliat  any  piece  of  merchan- 
dise, any  goods,  any  article  which  has 
been  moved  from  one  State  to  anotner 
State,  is  still  in  interstate  commerce.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  courts  might  well  de- 
cide that  it  is  still  In  interstate  com- 
merce even  after  a  person  purchases  it, 
and  probably  such  a  person  would  be 


faced  with  Federal  regulations  when  he 
tried  to  sell  his  car  as  a  secondhand  car, 
because  it  has  been  moved  in  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  broadening  of 
the  commerce  clause  to  the  extent  that 
the  Federal  Government,  in  my  estima- 
tion, will  now  have  the  power  it  needs 
to  regulate  wages,  prices,  hours,  working 
conditions,  and  places  of  employment  in 
this  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  wont  occasionally  to 
believe — although  I  must  say  it  is  hard 
to  believe — that  that  was  the  end  target 
of  those  who  proposed  the  legislation  in 
1938,  even  though  at  the  time  Franklin 
Roosevelt  said  there  were  businesses  of 
a  purely  local  nature  that  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Even  the  then  Senator  Black, 
who  is  now  one  of  our  Supreme  Court 
justices,  said  practically  the  same  thing. 
Yet  today  we  find  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  concept  of  interstate  commerce;  in 
fact,  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  de- 
stroying the  concept  of  intrastate  com- 
merce. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Senators  who  say 
that  we  are  not  changing  It.  The  lan- 
guage is  plain.    It  does  not  take  a  lawyer 
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to  understand  it,  or  a  judge  to  interpret 
it. 

Therefore,  I  rise  to  express  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  or  to  any  attempt  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  into 
our  economy  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
not  entitled  to  move,  or  is  required 
morally  to  do.  I  am  sorely  afraid  that 
we  are  taking  a  dangerous  step,  and  that 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  SI. 25  will 
have  become  a  starvation  wage  level.  If 
•v^e  keep  this  up,  we  will  live  to  see  the 
day  when  a  $5  hourly  wage  will  be  a 
starvation  wage,  because  of  the  unnatu- 
ral activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  our  economy.  We  must  allow  the 
economy  to  operate  as  freely  as  we  can 
allow  it  to  operate.  We  know  that  it 
cannot  be  completely  free.  Nevertheless, 
for  28  years  the  economy  has  been  ham- 
strung by  high  taxes  and  governmental 
interference.  Today  we  ask  why  the 
economy  is  going  sideways  instead  of 
forward.  It  is  going  sideways  because 
there  is  no  longer  an  incentive  to  invest, 
because  taxes  are  taking  profits,  and  be- 
cause we  are  granting  a  wage  increase 
that  has  not  been  earned.  We  have  to 
pay  more  and  more  for  the  necessities 
of  Ufe. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  the  first 
country  which  has  tried  to  do  this.  I 
was  reading  only  this  morning — and  this 
is  a  peculiar  commentary — that  coun- 
tries seem  to  get  into  trouble  when  rulers 
work  the  hardest.  According  to  this 
theory,  Rome  at  first  had  no  trouble: 
the  people  had  a  great  deal  of  fun,  al- 
tliough  they  did  not  get  anywhere,  and 
tlie  rulers  did  not  have  any  trouble. 
Then  came  Caesar.  Caesar  decided  to 
regulate  wages  and  prices  and  Uie  econ- 
omy. The  result  was  tliat  Rome  fell. 
The  reason  that  Rome  fell  was  that  the 
rulers  started  to  tamper  with  the  agri- 
cultural economy,  and  then  extended  the 
tampering  to  all  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  my  fear  in  this  field  is 
not  confined  to  the  field  of  the  minimum 
wage.  My  fear  extends  to  the  whole 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
our  economy.  Tliore  is  no  need  for  any- 
thing over  and  above  what  is  needed  for 
regulating  businesses.  All  this  has  done 
damage  to  our  economy  in  the  last  28 
years,  all  because  of  this  governmental 
activity.  We  are  not  economically  where 
we  should  be.  If  we  continue  with  the 
Idea  that  by  Government  regulation  our 
economy  can  prosper,  we  are  badly  mis- 
taken. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMONT).  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  support  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
and  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  should 
work  toward  a  goal  of  a  higher  wage  for 
those  who  receive  less  than  $1  an  hour 
for  their  labors.  I  am  as  conscious  as 
anyone  else  of  the  high  cost  of  food, 
housing,  clothing,  utihties,  and  medical 
care;  and  I  am  fully  aware  that  on 
wages  of  and  below  $1  an  hour  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  more  than  barely  get  along. 


I  am  far  from  convinced,  however, 
that  an  increase  in  tlie  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  extension  of  it  to 
broader  segments  of  the  economy  will 
accomplish  a  net  improvement  of  the 
situation.  We  cannot  assume  that  the 
only  change  which  can  possibly  take 
place  with  regard  to  our  lowest  income 
groups  is  improvement.  Employment  at 
$1,  or  even  75  cents,  an  hour  is  far 
better  than  to  exist  on  unemployment 
compensation,  welfare  payments  or  as- 
sistance, or  nothing  at  all.  For  many 
PKjrsons.  this  may  well  be  the  alterna- 
tive if  the  proposal  before  this  body  is 
enacted. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  is  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  an 
increa.sed  minimum  wage  in  terms  of 
unemployment.  The  proponents  of  the 
increase  believe  the  results  in  terms  of 
unemployment  to  be  minimal.  The  "be- 
fore" and  "after"  studies  of  the  Dtpart- 
ment  of  Labor  on  previous  increases  in 
minimum  wage  are  far  from  conclusive 
and,  indeed,  provide  little  basis  for  any 
conclusion  in  this  regard.  In  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  studies,  it  is  not  too 
surprising  that  they  reveal  so  httle.  For 
example,  the  surveys  concentrating  on 
low-wage  industries  omitted  from  the 
sample  all  firms  going  out  of  basiness 
between  survey  dates,  although  such 
dropouts  probably  accounted  for  a  large 
part  of  the  disemployment  effects  of  the 
higher  minimum  wage.  Further,  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize  to  almost  any 
extent  in  terms  of  the  disemployment 
effects  of  an  increase  in  the  statutory 
minimum,  since  the  impact  varies  greatly 
from  industry  to  industry  and  from  lo- 
cality to  locality. 

The  impact  on  many  industries  and 
fields  of  endeavor  can,  however,  be  an- 
ticipated in  concrete  terms.  For  in- 
stance, lumbering  is  the  second  larg- 
est manufacturing  industry  in  South 
Carolina.  Tliis  lumbering  take?;  the 
form  both  of  production  of  forest  prod- 
ucts in  the  form  of  pulpwood,  and  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  forest 
products  into  lumber  and  plywoods. 
Each  of  these  types  of  lumbering  en- 
deavor reflects  differently  the  impact  of 
a  minimum  wage,  although  each  does 
reflect  substantial  discmplovTnent  with 
each  increase  in  minimum  wage;  for 
they  are  all  low-wage,  highly  competi- 
tive industries. 

The  production  and  manufacture  of 
lumber  derives  its  competitiveness  from 
the  fact  that  shifts  in  the  balance  of 
freight  rates  have  thrown  southern  yel- 
low pine  lumber  products  into  direct 
competition  with  west  coast  lumber. 
Even  before  1956  the  competition  was 
extremely  keen.  After  the  increase  in 
1956,  a  large  percentage  of  manufac- 
turers of  southern  yellow  pine  ceased  to 
do  business  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  principal  competitor,  the  west 
coast  lumbering  industry,  is  engaged  in 
production  which,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  larger  trees  harvested  and  a  dif- 
ferent metnod  of  harvesting,  is  not  a 
low-wage  industry.  Whatever  may  be 
the  impact  elsewhere.  I  know  full  well 
that  another  increase  in  the  statutory 
minimum  wage  will  constitute  a  death- 
blow to  a  large  segment  of  the  remaining 


portion  of  lumber  manufacturing  in 
South  Carolina.  It  indeed  is  regret- 
table that  any  of  those  employed  by  this 
industry  can  earn  no  more  than  $1  an 
hour,  but  I  am  not  prepared  by  any 
means  to  tak*^  a  step  which  would  mean 
for  those  sawmill  and  planer  workers 
a  reduction  from  $1  an  hour  to  unem- 
ploymerft,  mitigated  as  that  unemploy- 
ment might  be  by  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

The  plywood  industry  is  competitive, 
not  primarily  because  of  other  domestic 
industry,  but  primarily  because  of  im- 
ports from  low-wage  foreign  industry. 
The  results  in  a  statutory  minimum 
wage  increase,  however,  in  terms  of  dis- 
employment will  be  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Other  industries  in  South  Carolina, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  will 
likewise  suffer  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
employment. The  largest  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  my  State  is  textiles,  and 
I  beheve  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  familiar  with  the  fact  tliat  the 
domestic  textile  industry  is  experiencing 
a  sericus  impact  from  low -wage  im- 
ports. By  far  the  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  jobs  in  the  textile  industry 
of  my  State  now  pay  more  than  the  $1 
minimum;  and,  indeed,  most  pay  more 
than  $1.25.  Probably  the  largest  excep- 
tion is  in  the  manufacture  of  eafments 
and  apparel,  where  the  pay  is  usually 
on  z  piecework  basis.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  segment  of  the 
textile  industry  which  is  most  volatile 
and  in  which  the  impact  from  low-wage 
imports  has  been  among  the  most  se- 
vere. A  substantial  part  of  the  adjust- 
ment to  an  increased  minimum  wage 
will  take  the  form  of  disemployment  of 
those  whose  piecework  production  is  too 
low  to  comply  with  the  new  minimum 
at  the  present  rate  or  a  slightly  higher 
piece  rate.  I  will  not  contribute  to  the 
unemplojinent  of  such  people. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  advocate  that 
the  increased  wages  be  paid  out  of 
profits,  but  in  the  lumber,  plj'wood.  and 
garment  and  apparel  industries  of  my 
State,  the  profits  just  simply  do  not 
exist  with  which  to  pay  increased 
costs,  whether  they  be  labor  costs  or 
other  costs. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  refer  to  the 
disemplojTnent  effects  on  many  low- 
wage  industries  in  my  State,  I  am  not 
speaking  in  terms  of  temporary  unem- 
ployment. Persons  employed  in  the 
low-wage  industries  to  which  I  refer, 
as  well  as  those  in  other  low-wage  in- 
dustries proposed  to  be  included  in  tne 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  by  this  bill,  fall  into  the  lower  range 
of  our  labor  force  in  degree  and  diver- 
sity of  skill.  It  does  not  take  an  experi- 
enced economist  to  perceive  that 
unemployment  concentrates  more  every 
year  at  a  lower  point  of  skill  of  the  labor 
force.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this 
occurrence  is  attributable  primarily,  or 
even  very  appreciably,  to  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage;  for  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  process  of  automation  and 
competitive  demands  for  increased  cfiQ- 
ciency  are  the  principal  causes.  It  is 
undeniable,  however,  that  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  statutory  minimum  wage 
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would  give   further   impetus   to  such    a 
concentration  of   unemployment. 

The  same  reasoning,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  coverage. 
There  is,  however,  a  cogent  reason  for 
rejecting  the  proposed  increase  in  cov- 
erage which  goes  far  beyond  economic 
arguments.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  purportedly  falls  within  the  purview 
of  the  National  Government  by  virtue 
of  the  power  delegated  to  Conp:rcss  un- 
der the  commerce  clause.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  in  stretching  the 
power  of  the  National  Government  un-' 
der  this  clause,  we  have  long  since  de- 
parted from  the  process  of  reason  and 
entered  into  the  process  of  rationaliza- 
tion. It  is  nothing  less,  however.  Mr. 
President,  than  an  absurdum  horrendum 
to  presume  that  the  distinction  between 
interstate  and  intrastate  commerce 
turns  on  the  dollar  volume  of  business 
for  a  particular  enterprise.  My  powers 
of  rationalization  simply  cannot  be 
stretched  that  far.  and  it  would  be  no 
less  than  a  desecration  of  my  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  for  me  to  sup- 
port such  a  proposition. 


ADDITIONAL  CIRCUIT  AND 
DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Mrs.  NHL'BERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
bill  912.  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'!' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presid- 
ing Offlcer  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  'S.  912)  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  circuit 
and  district  judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert; 

That  (a)  the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
three  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the  second 
circuit,  one  additional  circuit  judge  for  the 
third  circuit,  two  additional  circuit  judges 
for  the  fourth  circuit,  two  additional  circuit 
Judges  for  the  fifth  circuit,  one  additional 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  and  one 
additional  circuit  Judge  for  the  tenth  circuit, 
(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  44(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  In  the  nuniber  of  permanent  circuit 
Judges  for  said  circuits,  such  table  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
said  circuits : 


"Circuits: 


Number  of  judges 


Second Nine 

Third Eight 

Fourth pnve 

Fifth Nine 

•  •  •  •  • 

Seventh Seven 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tenth Six". 

Sec.  2.    (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 

and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Arizona,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Arkansas, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  northern 


district  of  California,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  California, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Colorado,  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  district  of  Connecticut,  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Georgia,  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Indiana,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  Iowa,  one 
^additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Kansas,  two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  ojie  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana,  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  district  of  Maryland,  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Michigan,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Miaourl,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York,  six  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina,  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina,  one  additional  district  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  one 
additional  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio,  three  additional  district 
judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico,  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  South  Carolina,  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee,  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Texas,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Texas. 

(b)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for 
the  middle  district  of  Georgia,  created  by  the 
Act  of  March  29,  1949  (63  Stat.  16),  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  district  judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Georgia",  and  the  existing  district 
JudgeshliJs  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania 
created  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (5),  respec- 
tively, of  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  proivlde  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  circuit  and  district  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  February  10, 
1954  (68  Stat  10,  11),  shall  be  permanent 
judgeships  and  the  present  Incumbents  of 
such  Judgeships  shall  henceforth  hold  their 
offices  under  section  133  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
The  Act  of  March  29,  1949  (63  Stat.  16) ,  and 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  section  2(b)  of 
the  Act  of  February  10.  1954  (68  Stat.  10. 
11).  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  The  existing  district  judgeship  for 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Wash- 
ington, heret-ifore  provided  for  by  section 
133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
shall  hereafter  be  a  district  judgeship  for 
the  western  district  of  Washington  only, 
and  the  present  Incumbent  of  such  judge- 
ship shall  henceforth  hold  his  office  under 
section  133.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  In 
section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  In  the  number  of  permanent  district 
Judgeships  for  said  districts  and   combina- 


tion of  districts,  such  table  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said  districts: 

"Districts: 

Alabama:  Judges 

Northern J 

Alaska ' 3 

Arizona S 

Arkansas: 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Eastern    and    Western 3 

California: 

Northern 8 

Southern 12 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut . 4 

•  •  *  •  • 
Florida : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Southern 8 

•  *  •  •  • 
Georgia : 

Northern 3 

Middle _ 2 

•  •  •  •  • 
Illinois: 

Nwthern 10 

•  •  •  •  • 
Indiana: 

Northern 3 

Southern 3 

•  •  •  •  • 
Iowa :                                 * 


•                   • 

Northern 
Kansas 

and 

■^      * 
Southern 

• 

•                • 
Louisiana: 
Eastern  . 

•       \       • 

• 

Western  . 

•                • 
Maryland. - 

•               • 

• 

tts  . 

Michigan: 
Eastern  _ 

•                • 

•                • 

• 

8 

3 


4 
3 

4 
6 


Mississippi: 

•  •                •                • 
Southern 

Missouri : 

•  •                •                • 
Western 

•  •  •  • 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Southern 24 

Eastern 8 

•  •  •  •  • 
North  Carolina: 

Eastern 3 

Western - 3 

Middle 2 

•  •  •  •  • 
Ohio: 

Northern 6 

•  •  •  •  • 
Pennsylvania: 

Eastern 11 

Middle 3 

Western 8 

Puerto  Rico 3 

•  •  •  •  • 
South  Carolina: 

Eastern  and  Western 3 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tennessee: 

Eastern . S 

Middle.. 3 

Western 2 
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"EMstrlcU:                                                   Judges  East  Feliclanna,  IbervUle,  Livingston,  Point  amended    to  provide  coverage  for   em- 

^NTrthern..... 6  JnTw^est^^licifn^r^'  ""^^  ^"^'^  ^°"^"  ployees  of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 

Southern 6  "Court  for  the  Baton  Rouge  Division  shall  ^'^'^^^  ^^^^  °^  service  and  of  other  em- 

,              •              •              •              •  be  held  at  Baton  Rouge.  ployers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 

Western 3  "western  district  production   of   goods   for  commerce,    to 

•  .             .             .              .  ..,w.  -T^     ™t    .        T^.  ...  .             .         .  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 

Washington:            I  diviSns"^^  ''"'"'^  ^^^^^^  "'"^^'^'^  ''^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 

•  •                •                •                •  "(1)    The  Opeluusas  Division  comprises  the  ,,  '     xrcTrD-cT^/^.TT. 

Western                                                   ..        8  parishes  of   Evangeline   and  Saint  Landry.  "^^^-  NEUBERGER.     Mr.  President,  I 

,            "",    "         ,  '     '    ...  "Court  for  the  Opelousas  Division  shall  be  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  table  contained  In  section  133  of  title  '''}^ ,^' S>P^'°^-  ,  ,      ^,    ,  ,                      ,  ,  "^^   -iT^^w^^?,     OFFICER.        The 

28   of    the    United    Stf.tes   Code   relating   to  ,.     '^t   The    Alexandria    Division    comprises  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Washington   is  amended   by  striking  there-  ^^^P^f^'^^^^  "^  ^'■°^'t,''t^-.  Catahoula,  Grant,  The  legislative  tlerk  proceeded  to  call 

from-                                            -^                 «*  La  Salle.  Rapides,  and  Winn.  ^he  roll. 

"Court   for  the  Alexandria  Division   shall  »,__    i<^TrrmvT>n-cvf      h/tt-    •or-^^i^^.^t    t 

"Eastern  and  Western 1".  be  held  at  Alexandria.  ^^-  NEUBERGER.     Mr.  President.  I 

(e)    section  123  of  title  28  of  the  United  "(3)    The    Shreveport    Division    comprises  ^^   unanunous   consent   that   the   order 

States  Code  relating  to  Tennessee  IB  amended  the    parishes    of    Bienville,    Bossier,    Caddo,  ^0^   the   quorum   call   be   rescinded, 

by  striking  therefrom  the  last  paragraph  of  Claiborne.  De  Soto.  Natchitoches,  Red  River.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

that  section:  Sabine,  and  Webster.  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered. 

"The  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  "Court   for   the   Shreveport   Division  shall  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
In  office   on  November    27.   1940.   shall   hold  ^^  ^^^^  a^  Shreveport.  ^^e  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
court  In  the  Northern  and  Northeastern  Dl-  "'*'    The  Monroe   Division   comprises   the  j^j-g   NEUBERGER       I  yield 
vUlons.      The    other    Judge   of    that   district  parishes   of  Caldwell,    Concordia,    East   Car-  ^     '                                                  rmi^V,    fir«o 
shall  hold  the  terms  of  court  in  the  Southern  roll.    Franklin.    Jackson,    Lincoln,    Madison.  .^^r^5:„f.?f  ^iKot^r,  f^T  Kni?^ 
and    Winchester    DlvUions.      Each    may   ap-  Morehouse.      Ouachita.      Richland.      Tensas.  ^^!!?^^^i°L2fJ^lf  °^  ^^^^'.I'ilr,          -r^v, 
point  and  remove  all  officers  and  employees  Union,  and  West  Carroll.  -Ine    fKlLblDLNG      Ofi-ICER.        The 
of  the  court  whose  official  headquarters  are  "Court   for  the  Monroe  Division  shall  be  propKJnents  have  18  minutes  remaining; 
located    in    the    dlvUions    within    which    he  ^^^^  ^^  Monroe.  the  opponents  have  33  minutes  remain- 
holds    court    and    whose    appointments    are  "<*'   The  Lake  Charles  Division  comprises  ing. 

vested  by  law   in  a   district  Judge   or   chief  *^«  parishes  of  Allen.  Beauregard.  Calcasieu.  j^^   MANSFIELD      I  thank  the  Chair 

Judge   of   a  district."  Cameron.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Vernon.                    j^jj.    javTTS       Mr    President 

(f)(1)    The    President    shall    appoint,    by  "Court  for  the  Lake  Charles  Division  shall  Mr    GOT  DWATFR       Xfr    T>rP«:irtPT.t    T 

and    with    the    advice    and    consenV  of    the  be  held  at  Lake  Charles.  J^f-  ^^^^^^l^^"^^    President    I 

Senate,  one  additional  district  judge  for  the  "'6)  The  Lafayette  Division  compr tees  the  am    happy    tO    yield    10    mmutes    to    the 

the  eastern  district  of  Michigan.     The  flrst  parishes  of  Acadia.   Iberia,  Lafayette,  Saint  Senator  from  New  York. 

vacancy   occurring   In   the   office    of   district  Martin.  Saint  Mary,  and  Vermilion.  The    PRESIDING      OFFICER.        The 

Judge  In  said  district  shall  not  be  filled.  "Court  for  the  Lafayette  Division  shall  be  Senator    from   New    York    is    recognized 

(2)  The   President  shall  appoint,   by  and  held  at  Lafayette."  for  10  minutes. 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section  86  j.        .    .^^^                  PrP«:iHpnf     nc    tip 

one    additional    district    ludee    for    the   dls-  p'   title   28,   United   States   Code.   Is   hereby  ^^'■^ '    V^  .1                ,      .^reiiaeni,    as    we 

trlct  of  Nevada.     The  irstvTancy-oSurring  amended  to  road  as  follows:  approach    the    conclusion    of    OUT    COn- 

In  the  office  of  district  judge  In  said  district  "Court  shall  be  held  at  Bridgeport,  Hart-  sideration    Of   the    pending    bill,   I   wish 

shall  not  be  filled.  ford.  New  Haven,  and  Waterbury."  to    make    a    brief    statement.       I    have 

(3)  The  President  t-hall  appoint  by  and  ^ec.  6.  The  second  sentence  ^  of  section  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  93(b)(2).  title  28,  United  States  Code,  te  marks  of  my  colleagues  who  have  taken 
one  additional  dtetrlct  Judge  for  the  southern  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  their  positions  in  regard  to  the  bill"  and 
district  of  Ohlo^  The  first  vacancy  occurring  "Court  for  the  Southern  Division  .hall  j  j.^..^  listened  with  especial  interest  tO 
In  the  office  of  district  Judge  in  said  district  be  held  at  Alton.  Qulncy.  and  Springfield."  ..  remarks  the  Senator  fmm  Ari7nna 
shall  not  be  filled.  Sec     7.    The    second   sentence   of   section  )^l  remarKS  me   &enaior  irom  Arizona 

(4)  The  President  shall  appoint  by  and  102(b)  (1 )  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol-  ■'^r.  GoldwaterI  has  made  on  the  bill, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  'o^s:  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  one  or  two 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  north-  "Court  for  the  Southern  Division  shall  be  points  in  connection  with  it. 

em  disUlct  of  Ohio.     The  first  vacancy  oc-  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  and  Lan-  First,  let  me  State  that  I  favor  the  bill, 

ctirring  In  the  office  of  dUtrlct  judge  In  said  Ring  '  and  shall  vote  for  its  passage 

district  shall  not  be  filled.  Sec.    8.    The    limitations    and    restrictions  „,              .   realize    that    the   verv   rnm- 

(5)  The  President  fhall  appoint,  by  and  contained  in  section  142  of  title  28,  United  ,.^.  "^"^^  CT XT  ^^^J  .°!r 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  States  Code,  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to  Petition  m  Which  we  are  engaged  in  the 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  the  holding  of  court  at  Kalamazoo.  Mich-  world  today  makes  this  bill  most  impor- 
and  western  districts  of  Washington.  The  'g=^n-  hy  the  United  States  District  Court  for  tant,  particularly  in  terms  Of  its  impact 
fir»it  vacancy  occurring  In  the  office  of  dls-  ^he  Western  District  of  Michigan,  and  at  on  the  economy  of  OUr  Nation,  in  the 
trlct  Judge  in  either  of  said  districts  shall  Fayettevllle.  North  Carolina,  by  the  United  competition  with  the  economies  of  the 
not  be  filled.  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dte-  Qt-her  free  nations  of  the  world,  but  more 
/.?!^>  ^'  f'^.H^''*o°J'V^'il^"?  °'  "^''"°''  ^^  Carolina.  particularly  in  the  grim  competition  ^^ith 
herebi  amended  to  ^ea^s  follows           ''  ^rs.  NEUBERGER.     Mr.  President.  I  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union.    If  we 

"Court  for  the  Northeastern  Division  shall  ^o\e   tiiat  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  need  a  lesson  in  that  respect,  one  may 

be  held  at  Huntsviiie  and  Decatur."  amendment  Of  the  House  of  Representa-  point  to  what  is  happening   at  present 

Sec.  4.  Section  98  of  utle  28,  United  States  tives  to  Senate  bill  912,  request  a  confer-  in  connection  with  what  appears  to  be 

Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  the  Communist -inspired  fortification  of 

"198.  Louisiana  votes  Of  the  two  Hou.ses   thereon,  and  an  island  only  90  miles  from  our  shores, 

"Louteiana  Is  divided  Into  two  judicial  dls-  ^^^^  ^^^  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  where  a  very  key  base  is  located, 

tricu  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern  and  West-  the  part  of  the  Senate.  In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  address 

em  DUtricts  of  Louisiana.  The  motion  was  agreed  to;    and  the  myself  to  this  bill. 

"lAsnaiN  DISTRICT  Presiding   Officer   appointed   Mr.   East-  First,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 

"(»)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  two  ^^N''-  ^^-  Kefauver,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  fact   that   we  are   competing   with    the 

dlvUions.  McClellan.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Communists.    Consequently,  the  morale 

"(I)  The  New  Orleans  Division  comprises  WiLrsr,   and   Mr.   Hruska  the   conferees  of  our  people  needs  to  be  high;  and  in 

the  parishes  of  Assumption,  Jefferson.  La-  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  within  our  power  to  keep  high  both  our 

fourche.  Orleans.  Plaquemines,  Saint  Bern-  __^_^^_^^_  standard  of  production  and  our  standard 

th^'  ?tlr.i  f ^= 'f ;  ^-^'"^  •''''"^'■^^'^* '^^^'^  T.ATTP    T  AT^r^T,    c-T A MT^ A ipr.Q    Ax^rTTMT^  of  consumption,  in  Order  that  thc  stand- 

the    Baptist.    Saint   Tammany.    Tangipahoa,  FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND-      „,,  „,  ii,„Crr  ^r  «,,-  ^^^^i^  •>, i„^  u« 

TerrphnntiA  nriH  wa«i,i,,»+^T,  ard  of  livuig  of  our  people  may  also  be 

lerrebonne  and  Washington.  MENTS    OF    1961  v>icrv,                                    »~  *-             j 

Court  for  the  New  Orleans  Dlvteion  shall  xiign. 

be  held  at  New  Orleans.  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  The  widespread  understanding  of  that 

"(2)  The  Baton  Rouge  Division  comprises  of   the  bill    (H.R.    3935)    to  amend   the  fact  explains  why  the  American  business 

the  parishes  of  Ascension,  East  Baton  Rouge,  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of    193i!,  as  community,  by  and  large,  has  not  taken 
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very  serious  exception  to  this  minimum 
wage  bill.  Many  of  the  industries  and 
businesses  concerned  have  sought  to  ob- 
tain exemptions  or  accommodations  for 
their  particular  situations;  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  has  not  been  a  revolt  by 
American  business  against  the  proposal 
to  make  the  minimum  wage,  by  means  of 
this  bill,  more  nearly  conform  to  the 
economic  situation  of  our  Nation,  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  state 
of  our  productive  machine.  That  is  a 
very  important  point,  because  it  bears 
upon  the  morale  factor  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Although  we  speak  in  very  broad  terms 
about  this  effect  of  the  bill,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  although  the  bill  will  increase 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  almost  24 
million  workers  who  now  are  covered  by 
existing  minimum  wage  legislation,  and 
although  the  bill  will  for  the  first  time 
bring  under  minimum-wage  coverage 
approximately  4  million  workers,  all  of 
these  two  groups  of  workers  are  not  by 
any  means  the  ones  who  will  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  minimum-wage  provisions 
of  the  bill.  On  the  basis  of  the  $1  an 
hour  minimum  wage  which  will  first  ap- 
ply to  those  newly  covered,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  780,000  work- 
ers will  be  affected;  and  the  increase  to 
$1.25  will  be  effective  as  to  1.500.000  of 
tt.e  newly  covered  workers.  These  in- 
creases recognize  the  fact  that  the 
standard  of  productivity  has  increased, 
that  the  standard  of  living  has  in- 
creased. Thus,  indeed,  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  will  provide  a  fundamental, 
concrete  basis  under  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing; and  that  basis  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  terms  of  the  morale  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

My  reason  for  speaking  at  this  time  is 
that  we  must  constantly  "keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball."  To  win  in  this  economic 
struggle  against  the  Communists.  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women  must 
have  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

We  are  going  to  win  the  struggle 
against  the  Communists  if  we  have  the 
American  workingman  inspired  to  do- 
ing his  utmost,  in  respect  of  this  strug- 
gle, and  if  we  have  the  American 
economic  system  dedicated  to  produc- 
tivity, in  terms  of  that  struggle,  and  to 
operating  in  the  public  interest,  whether 
that  means  in  terms  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, foreign  assistance  programs,  or 
devoting  the  aid  of  technicians,  who 
are  so  important  to  the  American  effort, 
and  in  devoting  those  efforts  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  and  in  being  satis- 
fied not  alone  to  make  a  profit,  but  to 
have  also  peace  in  the  world. 

In  short.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  management  and  labor  what  it  means 
to  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  investing  far  more  than 
we  should  in  certain  elements  of  our 
new  capital  investment,  and  far  less 
than  we  should  in  other  capital  invest- 
ment. We  are  brought  up  short  by 
newspaper  stories  of  an  authoritative 
Government  study  of  a  comparison  of 
capital  investment  as  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
dated  February  1961.  There  is  a  news- 
paper rep>ort  relating  to  that  report,  ap- 


pearing In  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  April  16,  1961,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Reports  Rise  in  Sovirr  Capital — Econ- 
omists Say  Russians  Lead  Americans  in 
Rat^  op  Industrial  Investment 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

A  U.S.  Government  study  has  found  that 
Soviet  Investing  of  capital  in  industry  and 
agriculture  during  recent  years  has  been 
significantly  higher  than  that  in  the  United 
States. 

Government  economists  have  concluded 
that  "the  annual  expansion  of  Soviet  indus- 
trial capacity  is  as  great  as  that  in  the 
United  States  and  will  soon  be  much  great- 
er." These  and  other  conclusions  of  the 
study  appear  to  suggest  that  if  present  trends 
continue.  Premier  Khrushchev  may  not  be 
proved  wrong  In  his  boasts  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  outproduce  the  United  States  in- 
dustrially well  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  key  finding  of  the  study  is  that  in 
1959,  new  Soviet  industrial  investment, 
measured  in  constant  American  prices  of 
1955.  was  $29,900  million,  almost  70  percent 
more  than  the  corresponding  American  In- 
vestment of  $17,600  million.  In  1951,  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,  the  picture  was  sharply 
different.  The  United  States  then  Invested 
$18,100  million  in  industrial  plant  and  equip- 
ment as  against  only  $11,300  million  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  investing  In  agriculture  caught  up 
with  that  of  the  United  States  as  long  ago 
as  1954.  In  1959  it  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  when  measured  in  1955  American 
prices,  $10,100  million  against  $4,800  million. 

united  states  leads  in  housing 

Among  major  economic  areas.  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  1959  exceeded  Soviet  investment 
by  a  large  margin  in  housing,  transportation, 
and  communication.  In  both  areas,  the  size 
of  the  American  effort  in  1959  was  almost 
twice  as  great  as  the  comparable  volume  of 
Soviet  investment. 

The  Government  study  forecasts  that 
rapid  Soviet  economic  growth  will  con- 
tinue and  that  the  share  of  annual  Soviet 
production  devoted  to  investment  will  prob- 
ably increase.  The  latter  conclusion  Im- 
plies that  unless  there  is  a  very  sharp  in- 
crease in  American  investment  in  Industrial 
capacity,  the  present  margin  of  Soviet  su- 
periority in  the  building  of  new  capacity  for 
manufacturing  and  mining  will  Increase 
with  time. 

These  conclusions  have  emerged  from 
what  appears  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed study  of  Investment  In  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  econo- 
mists engaged  In  It  twice  computed  new 
Investment  In  both  countries  for  the  period 
1950  to  1959,  once  In  American  prices  of 
1955  and  again  In  Soviet  rubles  of  1955. 

either    figures    apply 

While  the  dollar  and  ruble  figures  diverge 
somewhat  because  of  the  different  price 
structures  in  the  two  countries,  the  overall 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  study  do  not  ap- 
pear to  depend  essentially  upon  whether 
ruble  or  dollar  figures  are  used. 

The  study  found  that  total  capital  invest- 
ment n  all  areas  of  each  country's  economy 
Ci. -n^ed  as  follows  In  the  two  countries: 

In  the  United  States  new  Investment  rose. 
In  terms  of  American  1955  prices,  from 
$58,300  million  in  1950  to  $71,300  million  In 
1959,  less  than  25  percent. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  new  capital  invest- 
ment tripled  from  $21,600  million  In  1950  to 


$63,600  million  in  1959.  The  latter  figure 
was  still  less  than  the  total  American  capital 
Investment  but  the  report  predicts  total 
Soviet  Investment  will  equal  that  In  the 
United  States  In  the  early  sixties. 
soviet  stressed  industry 

The  Soviet  Investment  pattern,  however. 
the  report  points  out,  was  aimed  prlmarUy 
at  Increasing  Soviet  capacity  to  produce  in- 
dustrial and  agrlculttiral  commodities 
Thus,  the  stress  was  put  on  new  factories, 
new  mines,  new  machinery.  Types  of  Invest- 
ment that  have  been  very  important  here — 
the  building  of  new  highways  or  shopping 
centers  for  example — have  been  relatively 
unimportant  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  stress  on  increasing  production 
capacity  Is  Indicated  by  the  study's  findings 
on  the  acquisition  of  new  equipment  by 
American  and  Soviet  Industry  this  last  dec- 
ade. In  1950,  U.S.  Industry  acquired  $9 
billion  worth  of  new  equipment  as  compared 
with  $6,100  million  acquired  by  Soviet  In- 
dustry. In  1959,  on  the  other  hand,  Soviet 
Industry  acquired  $18  billion  worth  of  new 
equipment,  three  times  as  much  as  in  1950. 
while  American  Industrial  equipment  acqui- 
sitions came  again  to  only  $9  billion. 

The  study's  authors  warn  that  there  are 
serious  methodological  problems  In  such  In- 
ternational comparisons  and  also  Imperfec- 
tions In  their  data.  But  they  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  convictions  that  the  overall  trends 
In  Soviet  and  Amerlcan'lnvestment  found  by 
the  study  are  both  Important  and  disturbing 
for  the  future  of  the  economic  race  between 
the  countries. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.     I  read  from  the  article : 

The  Icey  finding  of  the  study  Is  that  In 
1959,  new  Soviet  Industrial  Investment, 
measured  In  constant  American  prices  of 
1955,  was  $29,900  million,  almost  70  percent 
more  than  the  corresponding  American  In- 
vestment of  $17,600  million.  In  1951,  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,  the  picture  was  sharply 
different  The  United  States  then  invested 
$18,100  million  In  Industrial  plant  and 
equipment  as  against  only  $11,300  million 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  ix)int  out 
that  the  Soviet  stress  is  on  increased 
industrial  capacity  in  the  fundamental 
industries,  whether  it  is  machinery  or 
steel,  which  make  for  new  industrial 
power  for  the  "muscle  '  of  an  industrial 
society.  The  reporter  in  the  article  s^ys 
the  stress  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
on  new  factories,  new  mines,  new  tna- 
chinery,  whereas  with  us  the  stress  has 
been  on  the  building  of  new  highways  or 
new  shopping  centers. 

This  very  striking  difference  is  most 
important  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  for,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we 
must  seek  to  keep  at  a  high  level  the 
morale  of  the  workers  in  terms  of  a 
minimum  wage — we  must  assure  the 
workers  of  the  decent  standard  of  living 
which  the  American  economy  can  pro- 
vide— but  we  must  at  the  same  time  call 
on  management  and  labor  for  increased 
productivity,  for  the  struggle  in  the  cold 
war,  as  it  was  in  the  hot  war,  is  a  strug- 
gle of  production. 

The  President  has  today  made  tax 
proposals  designed  to  materially  improve 
prospects  for  increased  investment  in 
capital  goods.  I  think  that  is  all  to  the 
good.  The  President  has  made  pro- 
posals which  would  induce  investments 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  rather  than 
in  the  more  developed  areas.  But  none 
of  this  effort  will  work,  nor  will  the  min- 
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imum  wage  increase,  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  provide  by  passing  the  bill  today, 
effectively  help,  in  teims  of  the  morale 
of  our  workers,  unless  we  increase  the 
"tough  "  productivity,  which  is  in  steel, 
new  factories,  and  new  machinery,  and 
unless  we  are  determined  to  cut  out 
featherbedding  and  the  "easy  way,  ' 
whether  it  is  among  workers  or  in  man- 
agement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Many  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  some 
featherbedding  and  the  "easy  way" 
is  featherbedding  in  management.  The 
standards  for  vice  presidents  in  this  cold 
war  struggle  have  to  be  just  as  severe  as 
the  standards  for  the  mechanic. 

I  would  not  feel,  in  good  conscience, 
that  I  could  vote  for  the  bill,  as  I  shall, 
unless  I  stated  these  truths.  I  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity,  whether  it  is  in  my 
bill,  a  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
or  other  Senators,  to  vote  that  way. 

Whatever  we  may  disagree  on.  we  must 
all  agree  that  it  takes  productive  muscle 
to  win  the  cold  war,  the  epochal  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  presently  engaged. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  draw  toward  a  final  vote,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  who 
helped  see  the  minimum  wage  bill 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Anyone  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  being  floor  manager  of  such  a  complex 
and  technical  bill  knows  very  well  the 
teamwork  that  is  essential  in  this  effort. 

First,  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee, and  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  ably  presided  over 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Hill]  desei-ve  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  carrying  this  bill  through  the 
legislative  process,  with  a  minimum  of 
wast^  time. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  courteous 
and  conscientious  attention  to  this  meas- 
suie,  following  its  being  reported  from 
committee. 

The  President  had  asked  for  prompt 
consideration,  and  certainly  this  was  ac- 
corded him  by  both  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  each  of  us  knows 
the  extremely  valuable,  but  frequently 
unheralded,  work  that  goes  into  such  a 
bill  by  members  of  the  staff. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
committee,  to  Mr.  John  Sweeney  and  Mr. 
Edward  Friedman,  of  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee staff. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Joseph  Goldberg,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  who  was  loaned  to 
us  by  the  Department,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  advantage  of  his  excellent  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

These  gentlemen  spent  many  hours  in 
committee,  and  here  in  the  Senate,  help- 


ing to  iron  out  the  many  complexities  in 
a  bill  of  this  sort. 

They  all  deserve  our  sincere  thanks  for 
an  excellent  job. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  Irom 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young]. 


JOHN    BIRCH    SOCIETY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  than  10  years  certain  congres- 
sional committees  have  vigorously  con- 
centrated their  fire  on  internal  com- 
munism. Ignored  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  development  of  fascism  in 
America  in  the  worm  of  a  secretive  or- 
ganization known  as  the  John  Birch 
Society.  This  Fascist  group  numbers  in 
its  ranks  former  ofiBcials  of  the  National 
As.sociation  of  Manufacturers,  retired 
military  leaders  and  a  wide  assortment 
of  out-and-out  crackpMsts.  Its  leader,  a 
former  candy  manufacturer  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  written  his  equivalent  to 
Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf,"  in  which  he 
ridicules  democracy.  He  charges  that 
former  President  Eisenhower  is  a  Com- 
muni.st  sympathizer,  and  he  maligns 
many  other  highly  respected  American 
leaders. 

Its  every  action  and  policy  is  con- 
trary to  the  traditions  of  our  Republic. 
Prom  promoter  Welch  right  down  the 
line  into  every  cell,  the  rightwing  active 
members — termed  by  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  "Birchsaps" — not  only  pass  out 
disturbing  comments  and  false  charges 
against  neighbors,  against  leaders  in 
parent-teacher  association  groups,  and 
even  against  members  of  the  clergy  and 
against  loyal,  elected  and  appointed  gov- 
ernment. State  and  local,  officials,  but 
the  principles  they  advocate,  if  adopted, 
would  turn  back  the  clock  90  years; 
would  repeal  and  rescind  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  Welch,  self-ap- 
pointed vigilante,  head  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  is  keeping  inviolate  some 
personal  secrets.  He  will  not  disclose 
publicly  how  many  members  there  are 
in  his  organization.  He  will  not  dis- 
close the  names  of  his  members.  He  will 
not  inform  the  public  of  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Above  everything  else,  he  will  not  dis- 
close the  names  of  those  silly  persons 
who  paid  $1,000  to  be  life  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  self- 
appointed  "fuehrer  '  refuses  to  give  any 
accounting  for  the  money  he  receives  in 
life  memberships  and  in  dues. 

He  has  fixed  this  intake  at  $24  per 
year  for  men  who  become  members. 
For  women,  he  allows  a  cut  rate  of  $12 
per  year. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  Welch,  retired 
lawyer  and  candy  manufacturer  of  Bel- 
mont. Mass.,  recently  addressed  an 
audience  of  6,000,  each  one  of  whom 
paid  $1  admission  fee.  Though  his  dem- 
agogic speech  lasted  90  minutes,  he  was 
well  paid.  One  technique  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society,  which 
they  of  course  acquire  from  their  lead- 
er, is  to  accuse  persons  who  disagree 
with  their  views  as  being  Communist 


sympathizers.  They  make  these  brave 
charges  without  any  documentation  or 
justification. 

We  in  America  face  an  appalling 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  but  that 
threat  comes  from  Red  China  with  its 
population  of  650  million  and  from  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  population  of  more 
than  200  million.  Members  of  the  Birch 
Society  claim  to  see  Communists  under 
neighbors'  beds.  Their  dictator  Welch, 
who  is  a  self-appointed  vigilante  play- 
ing God  with  other  people's  patriotism, 
declaims  he  is  an ti -Communist.  He 
alleges  that  there  are  7.000  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  United  States  who 
are  Communists  or  Communist  sympa- 
thizers. He  could  not  name  70  nor  even 
7.  He  is  guilty  of  uttering  demagogic, 
untruthful,  and  wildly  fantastic  charges. 

Mr.  President,  Dictator  Franco  of 
Spain  is  also  anti-Communist.  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  were  anti-Communists  up 
to  the  time  they  met  violent  deaths. 
Does  anticommunism  alone  qualify  a 
man  as  a  loyal  American?  What  can 
serious-minded  Americans  really  think 
of  this  man  Welch  who  made  money  as 
a  lawyer  and  as  a  candy  manufacturer 
and  now  is  making  much  more  money  as 
a  promoter  and  denunciator?  This  fel- 
low has  termed  former  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Truman  as  "Communist 
sympathizers."  He  denounced  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles  and  his  brother. 
Allen  Dulles,  who  is  presently  Director 
of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as 
pro-Communist  and  Communist.  He  is 
urging  the  impeachment  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Earl  War- 
ren, who  is  a  thoroughly  great  and  loyal 
American  and  who  was  vice  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Republican  Party. 
What  can  Americans  think  of  a  fellow 
such  as  this,  other  than  that  he  has  a 
wicked  tongue  and  is  a  crackpot  or  an 
unscrupulous,  mercenary  demagog  and 
slick  promoter? 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  we 
who  are  rank-and  file  Americans  can 
well  consider  Welch  and  those  active  in 
his  John  Birch  Society  as  being  sub- 
versives of  the  worst  kind.  While  pre- 
tending to  be  loyal  Americans,  they  are 
in  reality  fomenting  suspicion  against 
their  neighbors,  in  the  churches,  and  in 
the  universities. 

When  Robert  Welch  states  the  im- 
peachment of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
is  "just  one  of  our  specific  objectives." 
he  is  seeking  to  undermine  the  confi- 
dence of  people  in  a  loyal  and  dedicated 
American  leader  while  at  the  same  time 
pretending  that  he  himself  is  a  loyal 
American. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the  John 
Birch  Society  "is  ridiculous"  and  that  its 
members  "make  no  contribution  to  the 
fight  against  communism  here  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  fact,  if  anything, 
they  are  a  hindrance."  The  California 
State  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  announced 
that  it  has  started  an  inquiry  into  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Personally  my  view 
is  that  as  not  one  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  nor  its  leader,  Welch,  has  com- 
mitted any  overt  act  of  force  and  vio- 
lence  against  constituted   authority   in 
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this  country',  I  feel  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  congressional  or  Irgislative  in- 
vestigation of  this  secret  society.  Welch 
has  the  same  right  all  Americans  cher- 
ish— to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  speech. 

In  1854  and  1856,  members  of  the 
Know  Nothing  Party  elected  candidates 
to  ofiBce  and  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1856.  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  received  many  thousands 
of  votes.  They  claimed  that  the  Pope 
was  coming  to  America  to  establish  the 
Vatican  sumewhere  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  They  denounced  immigra- 
tion laws  and  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church :  they  termed  themselves  a  native 
American  party.  Like  a  wave  of  hys- 
teria, the  movement  spread  through 
many  States  from  the  1840's  to  1856. 
Then  after  1856.  the  Know  Nothing 
movement  died  and  nothing  further  was 
heard  of  it.  Know-nothingism  of  100 
years  ago  died  the  same  death  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  will  die  of — unwept, 
unhonored.  and  unsung.  Leaders  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  are  busy  denouncing 
the  whole  foreign-aid  program  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  the  foreign-aid 
program  being  carried  forward  by  this 
administration. 

Misguided  citizens  who  become  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society,  even 
briefly,  are  making  the  battle  against 
communism  more  difiQcuIt  for  govern- 
mental agencies  such  as  the  FBI.  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI,  has 
denounced  activities  of  the  sort  prac- 
ticed by  the  John  Birch  Society.  Many 
persons  who  have  become  members  are 
really  men  and  women  of  good  will  and 
their  motives  are  of  the  best.  They  have 
been  duped  by  a  slick  promoter  of  a 
secret  society  whose  methods  are  uncon- 
scionable and  whose  statements  are 
fantastically  false. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  Know  Noth- 
ings of  more  than  100  years  ago  and  the 
'$50  every  Friday"  movement  of  recent 
years,  this  will  come  and  go.  However, 
the  strength  and  power  of  our  Republic 
and  the  American  way  of  life  will  grow 
and  grow. 


FAJR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND - 
I  MENTS  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3935  >  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  only  6  minutes  remaining  for  the 
proponents. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  because  I 
know  the  time  of  the  proponents  is  get- 
ting rather  short. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  oould  finish  in  the  6  minutes.    I  ap- 


preciate very  much  the  offer  of  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  [Mrs.  NeubercerI 
and  also  of  the  acting  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Gold  WATER]. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain 
why  I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  3935  on  its  final 
passage,  notwithstanding  my  absolute 
disapproval  of  the  false  definition  of 
interstate  commerce  and  the  arbitrary 
classification  of  various  enterprises  set 
out  in  paragraph  fs)  of  section  2,  which 
appears  on  pages  14  and  15  of  the  bill, 
and  which  is  designed  to  add  a  new  par- 
agraph (s)  to  section  3  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  For  clarity  and 
convenience,  I  shall  hereafter  call  this 
paragraph  3(s) . 

I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  de- 
spite my  emphatic  disapproval  of  para- 
graph 3(s),  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
H.R.  3935  is  a  vast  improvement  in  at 
least  two  respects  over  the  similar  bill 
which  the  Senate  debated  at  its  F)ost- 
conventi^n  session  last  August.  In  the 
first  place,  most  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3935  are  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitutional definition  of  interstate  com- 
merce; and  in  the  second  place,  H.R. 
3935  expressly  excludes  from  its  coverage 
certain  local  enterprises  which  the  other 
bill  attempted  to  bring  into  the  maw  of 
Federal  regulations. 

Most  major  pieces  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion are  not  all  good  or  all  bad.  It 
is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so. 
Such  legislation  is  obtainable  only 
through  compromise  of  the  varying 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  100  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  a  majority  of  the  435 
Members  of  the  House. 

A  Senator  is  at  liberty  to  seek  to  im- 
prove any  bill  by  amehdments  until  such 
bill  is  read  the  third  time  and  the  ques- 
tion of  its  final  pa.ssage  arises.  When 
the.^^e  events  occur,  however,  the  Senator 
must  vote  the  complpted  bill  up  or  down. 
If  the  bill  contains  both  good  and  bad 
provisions,  the  Senator  must  base  his 
vote  on  final  passage  upon  his  conclusion 
as  to  whether  the  good  or  the  bad  provi- 
sions predominate.  Under  article  I  of 
the  Con.stitution.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  cooimerce,  which 
is  defined  in  clause  3  of  section  8  as  com- 
merce "among  the  several  States."  Un- 
der the  10th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, the  power  is  reserved  to  each 
State  to  regulate  intrastate  commerce, 
which  is  commerce  within  such  State. 

As  one  who  .^hares  Gladstone's  belief 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  oflf  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man,  I  believe  that  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce  and  the  power  of  the 
State  to  regulate  intrastate  commerce 
should  be  preserved.  Indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  the  preservation  of  these  two 
separate  powers  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
ei-vation  of  our  federal  system. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  always  favored 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
which  constituted  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  because  it  restricted  its 
coverage  to  the  employees  of  industries 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce. 


For  a  like  reason,  I  favor  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  of  North  Carolina, 
which  establishes  a  minimum  wage  of 
75  cents  an  hour  for  the  employees  of 
most  Industries  engaged  In  intrastate 
commerce,  that  is,  commerce  within 
North  Carolina.  I  am  confident  that 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  will  in- 
crease the  coverage  of  this  law  and  the 
minimum  wage  thereby  established  as 
soon  as  it  finds  such  action  on  its  part 
to  be  feasible. 

H.R.  3935,  which  is  to  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961,"  has  two  objects  in  view.  The  first 
is  to  increase  the  minimum  wa^cs  of 
employees  now  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  from  $1 
to  $1.25  an  hour  over  a  period  of  2  years 
and  4  months;  and  the  second  is  to  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  the  act  to  eai- 
ployees  of  certain  enterprises  not  now 
covered. 

While  I  am  conscious  of  the  possibility 
that  the  proposed  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wages  of  those  already  covered  by 
the  act  may  work  severe  hardships  in 
the  case  of  some  industries,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
industries  employing  persons  now  cov- 
ered by  the  act  will  be  able  to  adjust 
their  compensation  rates  to  the  in- 
creased minimum  wages  without  too 
much  difficulty,  and  thereby  enable  their 
employees  to  share  more  fully  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

For  this  reason.  I  favor  the  first  objrct 
of  H.R.  3935  and  wish  to  vote  lor  its 
provisions  increasing  the  minimum 
wages  of  employees  already  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  from  $1 
to  $1.25  an  hour  over  a  period  of  2  years 
and  4  months. 

I  would  favor  any  reasonable  exten- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  persons  not  now  cov- 
ered if  such  extension  of  coverage  were 
confined  to  employees  of  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce as  these  terms  are  defined  in 
clause  3  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Con.stitution  and  section  3  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  itself. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  that  portion  of 
the  second  object  of  H  R.  3935  which  is 
embodied  in  paragraph  3(s). 

The  opening  clause  of  this  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  means 
any  of  the  following  In  the  activities  of 
which  employees  are  so  engaged.  Including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced   for  commerce   by   any   person. 

When  this  opening  clause  is  translated 
from  legal  gobbledygook  into  plain  Eng- 
lish, it  asserts,  in  substance,  that  an  en- 
terprise is  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce  if  those  employed 
in  it  handle,  or  sell,  or  work  on  goods 
that  have  been  moved  in  times  past  in 
interstate  commerce  or  have  been  pro- 
duced in  times  past  for  interstate  com- 
merce by  any  p)erson. 

This  attempted  new  definition  of  when 
an  enterprise  is  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
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for  interstate  commerce  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion granting  Congress  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  "among  the  several 
States."  and  with  the  constitutionally 
sound  definitions  of  these  same  terms  in 
section  3  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Moreover,  it  asserts  to  be  true 
something  which  is  obviously  false. 

A  sale  made  or  a  service  rendered 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  State 
constitutes  intrastate  commerce,  even 
though  the  sale  or  the  service  may  in- 
volve goods  made  in  another  State  and 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  Both 
the  English  language  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  declare  this  to  be  so,  and 
Congress  cannot  make  it  otherwise  by 
uttering  a  legislative  lie. 

If  Congress  can  expand  its  powers  un- 
der the  Constitution  by  giving  false 
meanings  to  such  constitutional  terms 
as  "commerce  among  the  several  States," 
then  ordered  government  under  a  writ- 
ten Constitution  has  perished  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Before  H.R.  3935  was  read  a  third  time 
and  the  question  of  its  final  passage 
arose.  I  did  everything  within  my  power 
to  remove  from  the  bill  by  appropriate 
amendments  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3(8).  To  this  end  I  voted  for  the  Hol- 
land amendment,  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment, and  the  Russell  amendment.  Any 
one  of  these  amendments  would  have  re- 
moved the  constitutional  objections  to 
the  bill.  Each  of  these  amendments 
suffered  defeat. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  will  vote 
for  the  bill  on  final  passage  for  these 
reasons. 

The  conference  committee  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  remove  the  objection- 
able features  from  the  bill.  If  this 
should  not  occur,  then  in  my  judgment 
the  courts  will  be  compelled  to  declare 
that  the  attempt  to  expand  the  powers 
of  Congress  over  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments engaged  solely  in  intrastate 
commerce  by  the  false  definitions  em- 
bodied in  paragraph  3fs)  are  void  under 
article  I  and  the  10th  amendment,  and 
that  the  second  object  of  H.R.  3935  is 
valid  only  insofar  as  it  undertakes  to  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  uncovered  employees 
of  enterprises  actually  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  actually  engaged  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce. 

The  courts  are  expressly  emF>owered  to 
take  such  action  and  at  the  same  time 
to  uphold  the  validity  of  the  first  ob- 
ject of  H.R.  3935  by  section  19  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  chapter  and  the  application  at 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

While  I  do  not  desire  to  belabor  the 
point,  I  have  misgivings  concerning  the 
classification  embodied  in  subsections 
(1)  to  (6)  of  paragraph  3(s>  as  to  the 
enterprises  to  be  embraced  within  the 
additional  coverage.  The  classification 
appears  to  be  without  legal  or  economic 
rhyme  or  reason  and  might  well  be  ad- 


judged by  the  cornls  to  constitute  an 
arbitrary  classification  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  my  good 
friends  the  majority  leader  and  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  for  yielding  me  the 
time  to  make  this  statement.  While 
they  are  always  firm  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  they  are  uniformly  fair 
and  tolerant  toward  those  whose  views 
may  differ  from  theirs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  imfor- 
tunate  that  we  have  considered  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  at  a  time  when 
we  have  high  unemployment  in  our 
Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  timing  of  this 
legislation  Is  unfortunate  as  we  are 
striving  to  increase  employment.  Mini- 
mum wage  legislation  should  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  at  a  time  when  we 
have  high  employment. 

This  legislation,  when  enacted,  in  my 
opinion  will  seriously  affect  many  of  our 
people  who  are  presently  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  it  will  also  have  a 
serious  effect  on  small  industry.  It  is 
infiationary  and  will  add  additional  costs 
to  industry  and  agriculture  when  we 
need  to  get  our  economy  on  a  stable 
basis. 

After  hearing  the  debate  and  voting 
for  many  amendments  to  this  bill,  I 
shall  have  to  vote  against  it  on  final  pas- 
sage, because  in  my  opinion,  it  will  throw 
out  of  work  many  of  our  elderly  people 
who  are  trying  to  supplement  their  so- 
cial security  income  by  holding  low-pay- 
ing jobs  or  doing  part-time  work.  It  will 
be  particularly  hard  on  many  of  our 
students  in  college  who  are  presently 
working  on  a  part  time  basis.  The 
handicapped  and  the  less  efficient 
workers  will  be  relieved  of  their  present 
employment  when  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  work  force.  It  will  mean  that 
large  numbers  of  our  workers  who  are 
in  marginal  employment  will  lose  their 
jobs. 

From  every  angle,  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  should  be  passing  this 
legi-slation  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  her  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  withhold  my 
request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator consider  the  possibility  of  both  sides 
yielding  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time,  except  2  minutes,  so  as  to  con- 
clude the  general  discussion  on  the  bill? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  agree- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  do  that.  I  would  yield  back 
all  the  time,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
desires  of  the  minority  leader.  How- 
ever, I  will  yield  back  all  time  except 


2  minutes  so  that  the  minority  leader 
may  have  that  time. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  back  all 
time  except  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  to  notify 
all  Senators  that  we  will  be  voting  within 
10  minutes  at  the  latest. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
the  bill  [Mr.  McNam.araI.  I  and  all  those 
who  serve  with  him  on  the  committee 
think  he  has  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice, and  has  acted  with  understanding 
and  tolerance.  I  would  like,  also,  to  com- 
pliment and  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  made 
such  a  great  contribution  to  the  debate 
and  ably  defended  the  administration 
and  the  committee's  point  of  view. 

I  also  pay  my  respect  to  all  Sena- 
tors who  offered  amendments,  because 
the  amendments  were  most  germane  to 
the  issue  before  the  Senate. 

I  compliment  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for 
the  high  caliber  of  the  debate  and  the 
due  consideration  which  was  given  the 
measure.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will 
pass  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr .  MONRONEY .  Mr .  President,  I  in  - 
tend  to  vote  for  the  bill  with  the  feeling 
that  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference  it 
will  be  greatly  improved,  and  that  the 
test  of  interstate  commerce  as  main- 
tained by  the  House  will  prevail.  There- 
fore, I  shall  not  oppose  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  As  the  debate 
comes  to  a  close,  I  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects and  to  give  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Mr.  Michael  Bernstein,  Mr.  Raymond 
Huiley,  Mr.  John  Stringer,  Mr.  George 
Wray,  and  other  minority  members 
of  the  staff  who  worked  so  long  and  dili- 
gently in  preparing  amendments  for  the 
minority  position,  and  for  their  splendid 
help  on  the  fioor.  While  they  are  mi- 
nority staff  members,  they  performed 
service  which  was  just  as  valuable  to 
the  Senate  as  that  of  the  majority  staff 
members,  because  the  minority  must  al- 
ways be  heard. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPMCER.  Do  the 
Senators  in  control  of  the  time  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  their  time? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  tune,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (when  his  name  wa.s 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KccHELl.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called^ .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ROBERTSON'!.  Were  he  present  and  vot- 
iiig.  he  would  vote  "nay";  were  I  permit- 
ted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  (when  his  name  was 
called* .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
C.\pehart1.  Were  he  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  were  I  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CtARKi  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  RobeetsonJ  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  is  out  of 
the  countr>'  on  important  business;  he 
is  addressing  the  Norwegian  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  "World  Peace." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ClakkI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DTRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapfhartI  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  SchozppelI. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KccHZLl  is  absent  on  official  business  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
C.\hlson]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  28.  as  follows: 

[No.  35] 
TEAS — 65 


Aiken 

Anderaoa 

Bartlett 

Be&U 

Bl»le 

BoCT« 

Buid.ck 

B.i,sh 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroil 

CafP  N  J 

Church 

Cjt;.   r 

U -d.i 

DouiTiaa 

Kncl* 

Ertm 

FoOg 

Gore 

Oruenlng 


Hart 

Hartke 

HayUen 

Hlrkey 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jj.ck.suii 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

KeTauver 

Kerr 

I>ausche 

Long.  Mo. 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mxiskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Smltli,  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 


Long.  Ha  .vail  Sparkman 

Long,  La.  Symington 

Mdgnuson  Wiley 

McCarthy  Williams,  N.J. 

McGee  Yarboroiigh 

McNamara  Young.  Ohio 
MetcalX 


NAYi3— 28 

Allott 

Dlrksen 

McCIelUa 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Miller 

Blakler 

EastlaiKl 

Morton 

Bridges 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Butler 

F^il  bright 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

GoJdwater 

St<'nnl« 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Hlrkenlooper 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Holland 

T^unnoiMl 

Ctirtls 

Hrxiska 

Williams.  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Capehart 

Kuchel 

Scboeppel 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Clarlc 

BotKTtson 

So  the  bill  <  H.R.  3935)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  ple^asure  for  me  to  place  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  a  summary  of  the  minimum  wa^e 
bill  which  we-^have  just  pxassed.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sttmmart  of  Mtktmtjm  Wage  Btli.  (H  R  3935) 
AS  Passed  by  Se-natc 

1.  For  presently  covered  employees  the 
minimum  wage  Is  Increased  to  $1  15  an 
hour  for  the  first  2  years  after  the  effectire 
date  and  $1.25  an  hour  beginning  28  month* 
after  the  effective  date.  Number  of  em- 
ployees: 23.900.000. 

2.  For  newly  covered  employees  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  be:  First  year,  $1;  second 
year,  $1.05;  third  year.  $1.15;  fourth  year. 
$125. 

3.  Overtime  compensation  tor  the  newly 
covered  will  be  as  follows:  First  year,  no 
limitation;  second  year,  44  hours;  third  year, 
42  hc«rs;  fourth  year,  40  hours. 

4.  Retail  trade  (2.487.000) :  The  bill  covers 
retail  enterprises  which  have  a  million  dol- 
lars or  more  In  annual  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level)  and  which 
purchase  or  receive  goods  Tor  resale  that 
move  or  have  moved  across  State  lines  which 
amount  In  total  annual  dollar  volume  of 
$250. (X)0  or  more. 

Gasoline  service  stations  (86.000)  :  Also 
covered  are  g^asollne  service  stations  which 
have  $250,000  or  more  In  annual  sales  (ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level) . 

From  this  coverage  In  the  retail  trade  the 
bill  excludes  the  following: 

(a)  Hotel* 

(b)  Motels. 

(c)  Restaurant.  Including  lunch  counters. 
caterers  and  similar  retail  food  services. 

(d)  Motion   picture   theaters, 
(ei    Hospitals. 

(ft    Nursing  homes. 

(gi  Schools  for  handicapped  or  gifted 
children. 

(h)  Amusement  or  recreational  establish- 
ments operating  on  a  seasonal  basi.<«. 

(i)  Any  small  store  which  has  less  than 
$250,000  In  annual  sales  even  If  It  is  In  an 
enterprise  that  has  more  than  $1  million  in 
annual  sales. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  the  following 
special  provl.slons  for  particular  problems  In 
the  retail  and  service  trades: 

(a)  Gasoline  service  stations  which  are 
covered  for  minimum  wage  if  they  have 
$250,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  re- 
tail level)  or  more  in  annual  sales,  are  ex- 
empt from  the   overtime   requirements. 

(b)  Auto  dealers  and  farm  implement  re- 
tail dealers  are  exempt  from  the  overtime 
requirements, 

(c)  Assistant  managers  of  retail  stores  will 
be  exempt  even  If  they  perform  up  to  40 
Ijercent  nonexecutive  and  nonadmlnlstra- 
tlve  work. 

(d)  Commission  employees  win  be  exempt 
from  overtUne  if  nu>re  than  half  their  p&j 
Is  from  oommissions  and  if  they  earn  at 
least  time  and  one-half  the  minimum  rate. 


(e)  Student  worters  may  be  employed  In 
retail  trades  at  submlnimum  ratee  under 
certificates  granted  by  the  Secretary  In  oc- 
cupations not  cu'dinarily  given  to  full-time 
employees. 

5.  Laundries  (140.000):  Laundry  enter- 
prises are  covered  for  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  If  they  have  a  million  dollars  or 
more  In  aruiual  sales  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  leveU .  Fxirther.  the 
existin?:  exemption  for  such  laundries  U 
limited  so  that  it  will  not  apply  to  any  laun- 
dry which  does  more  than  25  percent  com- 
mercial work  or  to  any  laundry  which  has 
$250,000  or  more  In  acknual  sales  and  is  in 
competition  in  the  same  metropolitan  area 
with  a  laundry  which  does  more  than  half 
of  its  work  across  State  lines.  Finally  laun- 
dry workers  In  hotels  and  restaurants  are 
exempt  only  If  they  work  in  a  laundry  of 
their  own  establishment. 

6.  Local  tran.slt  companies  (110,000): 
Covered  for  minimum  wage  but  not  for  over- 
time. 

7.  Bstabllahments  (100.000):  Which  al- 
ready have  some  covered  employees  under 
the  act  are  covered  for  all  their  employees 
if  they  are  In  an  enterprise  which  has  a 
million  dollars  or  more  In  azinual  sales. 

8.  Construction  (1  million):  Construction 
enterprises  which  have  at  least  $350,000  in 
annual  business  are  also  covered  for  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime. 

9.  Seamen  (lOO.CXK))  :  Seamen  of  American 
flag  vessels  are  covered  for  minimum  wag« 
but  not  for  overtime. 

10.  Telephone  operators  (30.000)  :  The 
exemption  for  telephone  operators  la  limited 
to  those  employed  by  an  Independently 
owned  public  telephone  company  which  has 
not  more  than  750  telephones. 

11.  Fish  processing  (33.000)  :  Seafood 
processing  employees  are  covered  for  mlnl- 
mtun  wage  but  not  for  orertlme  (seafood 
canners  are  treated  In  this  way  under  the 
present   law). 

Total  number  of  newly  covered  employees: 
4,088,000. 

12.  Other  provisions: 

(a)  Puerto  Rloo:  The  minimum  wage 
In  Puerto  Rico  is  increased  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  mainland  minimum,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  Industry  committees  in 
hardship  cases. 

(b)  Broadcasters:  Announcers,  news  edi- 
tors, and  chief  engineers  of  broadcasting 
companies  located  in  cities  of  50.(X)0  or  less 
population  are  exempt  from  overtime. 

(c)  Bulk  petroleum  dealers:  Independ- 
ently owned  and  controlled  local  bulk  petro- 
leum distributors  are  exempt  from  overtime 
If  their  annual  sales  are  less  than  $1  million 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes). 

(d)  Trip  rate:  Trip  rate  drlyers  and 
drivers'  helpers  making  local  deliveries  are 
exempt  from  overtime  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  the  plan  under  which  they 
are  paid  Is  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
the  40-hour  workweek. 

(e)  Livestock  auction  operations:  Em- 
ployees working  at  a  livestock  auction  oper- 
ated by  a  farmer  are  exempt  from  both  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  on  condition  that 
during  the  workweek  In  which  they  are  so 
engaged,  they  are  employed  primarily  In 
agriculture  by  the  farmer  and  are  paid  at 
least  the  minimum  rate  for  hours  worked 
at  the  auction. 

(f)  Country  elevators:  Employees  In  coun- 
try elevator  establishments  in  the  area  of 
prodviction  selling  products  and  services  usrd 
in  the  operation  of  a  farm  are  exempt  from 
both  minimum  wage  and  overtime  on  condi- 
tion that  no  more  than  five  employees  are 
employed  by  the  establishment  In  such  op- 
erations. 

(g)  Cotton  ginning:  Employees  employed 
In  ginning  of  cotton  for  market  in  counties 
where  cotton  is  grown  in  conunerclal  quan- 
tities are  exempt  from  minimum  wage. 
These  employees  are  exempt  from  oveitlme 
under  existing  law. 
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(h)  Holly  wreaths:  Homeworkers  making 
natural  holly  wreaths  are  exempt  from  the 
act. 

(1)  Board  and  lodging  may  be  Included  as 
wages  on  a  basis  of  a  fair  value  calculation 
made  by  the  Secretary.  Also,  such  perqui- 
sites may  be  excluded  from  wages  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  excluded  under  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

(J )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  study  the 
employment  effects  of  the  Import  and  the 
export  trade  in  Industries  covered  by  the 
act  and  to  report  such  studies  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress. 

(k)  The  Secretary  Is  required  to  study  the 
complicated  system  of  exemptions  In  the 
act  for  the  handling  and  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products  as  well  as  the  rates  of  pay 
In  hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and  other  food 
service  enterprises  and  to  report  the  results 
with  recommendations  to  the  next  session  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
engrossed  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  engrossed 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECpRD,  as  follows: 

"•trlke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961'. 

"DKTINITIOJfS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  S 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  defining  the  term  'wage',  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
'Provided,  That  the  cost  of  board,  lodging, 
or  other  facilities  shall  not  be  Included  as 
a  part  of  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to 
the  extent  It  Is  excluded  therefrom  under 
the  terms  of  a  bona  fide  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  applicable  to  the  particular 
employee:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary Lb  authorized  to  determine  the  fair 
value  of  such  board,  lodging,  or  other  facili- 
ties for  defined  classes  of  employees  and  In 
defined  areas,  based  on  average  cost  to  the 
employer  or  to  groupw  of  employers  simi- 
larly situated,  or  average  value  to  group»6 
of  employees,  or  other  appropriate  measures 
of  fair  value.  Such  evaluations,  where  ap- 
plicable and  pertinent,  shall  be  used  In  lieu 
of  actual  measure  of  cost  In  determining 
the  wage  paid  to  any  employee". 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"'(p)  "American  vessel"  Includes  any  ves- 
sel which  is  documented  or  numbered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"■(q)  "Secretary'"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"'(r)  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  (either  Uirough  unified 
operation  or  common  control)  by  any  per- 
son or  i>er8on8  for  a  common  business  pur- 
pose, and  Includes  all  such  activities  whether 
performed  in  one  or  more  establishmentB  or 
by  one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional units  Including  departments  of  an  es- 
tablishment operated  through  leasing  ar- 
rangementa.  but  shall  not  Include  the  related 
activities  performed  for  such  enterprise  by 
an  Independent  contractor:  Provided,  That, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection,  a  re- 
taU  or  service  establishment  which  Is  under 
Independent  ownership  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  so  operated  or  controlled  as  to  be  other 
than  a  separate  and  distinct  enterprise  by 
reason  of  any  arrangement,  which  Includes, 
but  it  Is  not  necessarily  limited  to.  an  agree- 
ment. (1)  that  it  will  sell,  or  seU  only,  cer- 
tain goods  specified  by  a  particular  manu- 
facturer,   distributor,    or    advertiser,    or    (2) 
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that  it  will  Join  with  other  such  establlsh- 
mer.te  In  the  same  Industry  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  purchasing,  or  (3)  that  It  will 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  goods 
or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  advertiser  within  a  specified 
area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  occupies 
premises  leased  to  It  by  a  p>€rson  who  also 
leases  premises  to  other  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishments. 

"  '(8)  "Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
means  any  of  the  following  in  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged.  Includ- 
ing employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person: 

"■(1)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  retail  or  service  establishments  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  en- 
terprise Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated  and  If  such  enterprise  pur- 
chases or  receives  goods  for  resale  that  move 
or  have  moved  across  State  lines  ( not  In 
deliveries  from  the  reselling  establlsiiment) 
which  amount  In  total  annual  volume  to 
$250,000  or  more; 

■■'(2)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  establishments  engaged  In  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics 
If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated; 

"'(3)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  operating  a  street, 
suburban  or  Interurban  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier; 

"■(4)  any  establishment  of  any  such  en- 
terprise, except  establishments  and  enter- 
prises referred  to  in  other  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection,  which  has  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  If  the  annual  groes  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $1,(X)0,000; 

"'(5)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  construction  or  re- 
construction, or  both.  If  the  annual  gross 
volume  from  the  business  of  such  enterprise 
Is  not  less  than  $350,000; 

"'(6)  any  gasoline  service  establishment 
If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
establishment  Is  not  less  than  $250,000.  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated: 
Provided,  That  an  establishment  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged 
In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
lor  commerce,  or  a  part  of  an  enterprise 
engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  and  the  sales  of  such 
establishment  shall  not  be  Included  for  the 
ptu-pose  of  determining  the  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.  If  the  only  em- 
ployees of  such  establishment  are  the  owner 
thereof  or  persons  standing  in  the  relation- 
ship of  parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  such 
owner." 

"lN\1STIGATIOr*S    or    EPTECTS    ON    EMPLOTMXNT 
or    rOKEIGN    COllPETTnOK 

"Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"'(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  In  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  In 
United  States  markets  or  in  markets  abroad, 
or  both,  has  resulted  or  Is  likely  to  result,  in 
increased  unemployment  In  the  United 
States,  he  shall  undertake  an  Investigation 
to  gain  full  information  with  respect  to  the 
matter.  If  he  determines  such  Increased  un- 
employment has  In  fact  resulted,  or  Is  In 
fact  likely  to  result,  from  such  competition, 
he  sliall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
his  findings  and  determinations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress:  Provided.  That  be 
may  also  Include  In  such  repoirt  Information 


on  the  Increased  employment  resulting  from 
additional  exports  In  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  as  he  may  determine  to  be  i>ertlnent  to 
such  report." 

"special    industry    coMMrrms    for    pitekto 

KICO    AND    THE    VIRCEN    ISLANDS 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  "or 
employed  In  any  enterprise  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce'. 

"MINIMUM     WAGES 

"Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "who" 
In  the  portion  thereof  preceding  paragraph 
(1).  the  words  "In  any  workweek". 

•■(2)  Par:. graph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  eflective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Stand.irds  Amendments  of 
1961.  and  not  less  than  $'.25  an  hour  there- 
after, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section." 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

""(3)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In 
American  Samoa,  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b).  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  a  special  In- 
dustry committee  or  committees  which  he 
shall  appoint  In  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  appli- 
cable to  the  special  Indtistry  committees 
provided  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time 
to  time.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each 
of  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  (1) 
is  employed  in  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  as  defined  In  section  3  ( s ) .  ( 1 ) , 
(2).  (3),  or  (5)  or  by  an  establlsiiment  de- 
scribed in  section  3(8)  (4)  or  (6),  and  who. 
except  for  the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Staudards  Amendments  of  1961,  would  not 
be  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  or 
(U)  Is  brought  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  by  the  amendments  made  to  section 
13(a)  of  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961,  wages  at  rates — 

"  "(1)  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments;  not  less  than  $1.05  an  hour 
during  the  second  year  from  such  date;  not 
less  than  $1.15  an  hoia-  during  the  third 
year  from  such  date;  and  not  less  than  the 
rate  effective  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereafter; 

"'(2)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel,  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  will  provide  to  the  employee, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment, 
wages  equal  to  compensation  at  the  hourly 
rate  prescrlljed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
sectlon  for  all  hours  during  such  perKxl 
when  he  was  actually  on  duty  (including 
periods  aboard  ship  when  the  employee  was 
on  watch  or  was,  at  the  direction  of  a  su- 
perior officer,  performing  work  or  standing 
by.  but  not  Including  off-duty  periods  which 
are  provided  pursuant  »o  the  employment 
agreement) .' 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for  so 
long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee  Is 
covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  here- 
after issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  special  Indtistry 
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committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  5: 
Provided,  That  ( 1 )  the  following  rates  shall 
apply  to  any  such  employee  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
would  otherwise  apply: 

"'(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961, 
Increased  by  15  per  centum,  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  un- 
der paragraph  (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall 
become  effective  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  or  one  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order 
applicable  to  .  uch  employee  theretofore 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  under  section  5,  whichever 
la  later. 

■■'IB)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A», 
not  less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (A).  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961,  unless  such  rate  or  rates  Bue 
superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
In  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  reconimendatlons  of  a  revle-* 
committee  appointed  under  paragraph   (C). 

"'(C)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  em- 
ployers, employing  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees In  an  Industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
in  writing  for  the  appointment  cf  a  review 
committee  to  recommend  the  minimum  rate 
or  rates  to  be  paid  such  employees  in  !leu  of 
the  rate  or  rates  provided  by  paragraph  (A)  or 
(B).  Any  such  application  with  respect  to 
any  rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  para- 
graph (A)  shall  be  filed  within  sixty  days 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961  and  any  such 
application  with  respect  to  any  rate  or  rates 
provided  for  under  paragraph  (B)  shall  be 
filed  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  and  not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  applicable  rate  or  rates 
tinder  paragraph  (B),  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  consider  such  application  and  may 
appoint  a  review  committee  If  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  financial 
and  other  information  contained  In  the  ap- 
plication, that  compliance  with  any  appli- 
cable rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A)  or  (B)  wUl  substantially  ciortall  em- 
ployment in  such  Industry.  The  Secretary's 
decision  upon  any  such  application  shall  be 
final.  Any  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  review  committee 
appointed  under  this  paragraph  shall  take 
effect  on  the  applicable  effective  date  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B). 

"'(D)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
oi  a  review  committee  prior  to  the  applicable 
effective  date  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B), 
the  applicable  percentage  Increase  provided 
by  any  such  paragraph  sholl  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  prescribed  therein,  except 
with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer who  filed  an  application  under  para- 
graph (C)  and  who  files  with  the  Secretary 
an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or  sureties 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to 
his  employees  of  an  amount  sufficient  to 
compensate  such  employees  for  the  difference 
between  the  wages  they  actually  receive  and 
the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  such  undertaking  and 
any  sTuns  recovered  by  him  shall  be  held  In 
a  special  deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid, 
on   order   of    the   Secretary,    directly    to    the 


employee  or  employees  affected  Any  such 
sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  because  of  In- 
ability to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three 
years  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (b)  would  otherwise  apply, 
the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  appoint  a  special  in- 
dustry committee  in  accordance  with  section 
5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  section  8,  not  In  excess 
of  the  applicable  rate  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b),  to  be  applicable  to  such  employee 
In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (b).  The  rate  or  rates  recommended 
by  the  special  industry  committee  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  employee  upx>n 
the  effective  date  of  the  wage  order  issued 
pursuant  to  such  recommendation  but  not 
before  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961. 

"  '(3)  The  provisions  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8.  relating  to  special  industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  review  conunlttees 
appointed  under  this  subsection.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  review  committee  shall  be 
In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special 
Industry  committee  required  to  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8.  except,  that  no  special  Industry 
committee  shall  hold  any  hearing  wltliln  one 
year  after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  for 
such  Industry  shall  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  review  committee  to 
be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  provided 
for  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B).  The  mini- 
mum wage  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  effect  only  for  so  long 
as  and  Insofar  as  such  minimum  wage  rate 
or  rates  have  not  been  superseded  by  a 
wage  order  fljflng  a  higher  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates  (but  not  In  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable rate  prescribed  In  subsection  (a) 
or  subsection  (b) )  hereafter  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  special  industry  committee." 

"M.\XIMUM    HOURS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  Is  axnended  by  designating  such 
subsection  as  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  'who'  the  words  'In  any  work- 
week', and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  'and'  In  lieu  thereof  and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  (2)  : 

"'(2)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of 
his  employees  who  in  any  workweek  (1)  is 
employed  in  an  enterprise  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, as  defined  in  section  3  ( s )  (1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  or 
(5) ,  or  by  an  establishment  described  in  sec- 
tion 3(8)  (4).  and  who,  except  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961,  would  not  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  subsection,  or  (11)  is  brought 
within  the  purview  of  this  subsection  by  the 
amendments  made  to  section  13  of  this  Act 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1961— 

"'(A)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
five  hours  during  the  second  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961, 

"'(B)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hours  during  the  third  year  from  such 
date, 

"  'iC)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  third  year 
from  such  date. 

unless  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  his  employment  in  excess  of  the  hours 
above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed." 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'in  excess  of 


forty  hours  in  the  workweek"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'In  excess  of  the  maximum  work- 
week applicable  to  such  employee  under  sub- 
section (a) .' 

"(c)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'forty  In  a  workweek'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'in  excess  of  the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)". 

"(d)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'forty  hours'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'the  maximum  workweek  ap- 
plicable to  such  employee  under  subsec- 
tion (a)". 

"(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'forty 
hours'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a»',  (2)  by  striking 
out  'section  e(a)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6 
(whichever  may  be  applicable",  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  'forty  In  any'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  maximum". 

"(f)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'forty  hours' 
both  times  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee  under 
such  subsection". 

"(g)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"'(h)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing 
any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the  appli- 
cable workweek  specified  therein,  if  (1)  the 
regular  rate  of  pay  of  such  employee  Is  in 
excess  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  applicable  to  him  under 
section  8,  and  (2)  more  than  half  his  com- 
jjensation  for  a  representative  period  (not 
less  than  one  month)  represents  commissions 

on  goods  or  services.' 

\ 

"wage   orders  XS  PUERTO  RICO   AND  THE  VIXCIN 
ISLANDS 

"Sec  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  wdrd 
'industries'  where  it  appears  In  the  first  sen- 
tence the  words  'or  enterprises';  and  by  In- 
serting after  the  words  'production  of  goods 
for  commerce'  where  they  appear  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  the  following:  'or  In  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce". 

"CHILD    LABOR    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  sectjion  12  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserttng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'or  in  anyj  enterprise 
engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce."  \ 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"Sic.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"■(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"'(1)  any  employee  employed  in  a  bona 
fide  executive,  administrative,  or  professional 
capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
man (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delim- 
ited from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  except  that 
an  employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  defi- 
nition of  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive  or  administrative  capacity  because 
of  the  number  of  hours  In  his  workweek 
which  he  devotes  to  activities  not  directly 
or  closely  related  to  the  performance  of 
executive  or  administrative  activities,  if  less 
than  40  per  centum  of  his  hours  worked  in 
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the  workweek  are  derated  to  such  activities) ; 
or 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  re- 
tail or  service  establishment,  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  which  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sc.les  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located.  If  such  establishment — 

"  '(1)  Is  not  in  an  enterprise  described  In 
section  3(a).  or 

"'(11)  Is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  Is  m 
hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  or  motion  picture 
theater;  or  Is  an  amusement  or  recreational 
establishment  that  operates  on  a  seasonal 
basis,  or 

"'(ill)  is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  is  a 
hospital,  or  an  Institution  which  Is  primarily 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
mentally  ill  or  defective,  residing  on  the 
premises  of  such  Ir^titutlon,  or  a  school  for 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  or  gifted 
children,  or 

"'(iv)  is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  has 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated  i  which  is  less  than 
$250,000. 

A  "retail  at  service  establishment"  shall 
mean  an  establlslunent  75  per  centum  of 
whose  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods 
or  services  (or  of  both)  Lb  not  for  resale  and 
is  recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  In  the 
particular  Industry;   or 

"'(8)  any  employee  employed  by  any  es- 
tablishment (except  an  establishment  In 
an  enterprise  descrbed  in  section  3(8)  (2)) 
engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing 
clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  60  per  centum 
of  which  establishment's  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  such  services  Is  made 
within  the  State  In  which  the  establishment 
la  located:  Provided,  That  75  per  centiim 
of  such  establlshmerfs  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  such  services  is  made  to  cus- 
tomers who  are  not  engaged  in  a  mining, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  commercial 
or  communications  business :  Proiided  fur- 
ther. That  neither  the  exemption  In  this 
paragraph  nor  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  apply 
to  any  employee  of  a  hotel,  motel,  or  restau- 
rant who  Is  engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning, 
or  ref»lrlng  clothing  or  fabrics  where  such 
services  are  not  performed  exclusively  for 
such  hotel,  motel,  or  restaurant:  Provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  not  apply 
to  any  employee  of  any  such  establishment 
which  has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  such  services  of  $250,000  or  more  and 
which  Is  engaged  In  sijbstantlal  competition 
in  the  same  metropolitan  area  with  an  es- 
tablishment less  than  50  per  centum  of 
whoee  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of 
such  services  Is  made  within  the  State  In 
which  it  is  located;   or 

'•"(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  re- 
tall  establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  is  recognized  as  a  retail  es- 
tablishment in  the  particular  Industry  not- 
withstanding that  such  establishment  makes 
or  processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods  that  It  sells:  Provided,  That  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  such  establl6hment"8  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  so  made 
or  processed  is  made  within  the  State  In 
which  the  establishment  is  located;  or 

"'(5)  any  employee  employed  in  the 
catching,  taking,  propagating,  harvesting, 
culUvaUng,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish, 
shellfish,  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or 
other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  or  In  the  first  processing,  canning  or 
packing  such  marine  products  at  sea  as  an 
incident  to.  or  In  conjunction  with,  such 
fishing  operations,  including  the  going  to 
and  returning  from  work  and  loading  and 
unloading  when  perlormed  by  any  such  em- 
pioyee;  or 

"'(6)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture or  In  connection  with  the  operation  or 


maintenance  at  ditches,  canals,  reser/oire.  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for  profit, 
or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basts,  anl  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  storing 
of  water  for  agricultural  purposes;  or 

"'(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that 
such  employee  Is  exempted  by  regulations 
or  orders  of  the  Secretary  Issued  un<ler  sec- 
tion 14;  or 

"  '(8)  any  employee  employed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  any  weekly, 
semlweekly,  or  dally  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  less  than  four  thou8a:nd  the 
major  part  of  which  circulation  Is  within 
the  county  where  printed  and  publiahed  or 
counties  contiguous  thereto;   or 

"'(9)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  Is  employed  primarily  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  offering 
of  food  or  beverages  for  human  consumption, 
either  on  the  premises  or  by  such  services 
as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb 
or  counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  em- 
ployees, or  to  members  or  guests  of  members 
of  clubs;  or 

"•(10)  an  Individual  employed  within 
the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),  engaged  In  handling,  packing, 
storing,  compressing,  pastevulzing.  drying, 
preparing  in  their  raw  or  nattiral  state,  or 
canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities for  market,  or  In  making  cheese 
or  butter  or  other  dairy  products;  or 

'■'(11)  any  switchboard  operator  em- 
ployed by  am  independently  owned  public 
telephone  company  which  has  not  mors 
than  seven   hundred   and  fifty  stations;    or 

"  ■  ( 12 )  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  operating  taxlcabs, 
or 

'•  "(13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  which  qualifies 
as  an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  wltn 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged 
in  handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the 
public  under  an  agency  or  contract  arrange- 
ment with  a  telegraph  company  where  the 
telegraph  message  revenue  of  such  agency 
does  not  exceed  $5{X)  a  month;  or 

"'(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American 
vessri;  or 

"'(15)  any  employee  employed  In  plant- 
ing or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or 
felling  timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transport- 
ing logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the 
mill,  processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other 
transportation  terminal.  If  the  number  of 
employees  employed  by  his  employer  in  such 
forestry  or  Itunberlng  operations  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve;  or 

"'(16)  any  employee  with  respect  to  his 
employment  In  agriculture  by  a  farmer,  not- 
withstanding other  employment  of  such  em- 
ployee in  connection  with  livestock  auction 
operations  in  which  such  farmer  is  er  gaged 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  raising  of  livestock, 
either  on  his  own  account  or  In  conjunction 
with  other  farmers.  If  such  employee  ( 1 )  is 
primarily  employed  during  his  workweek  In 
agriculture  by  such  farmer,  and  (2)  Is  paid 
for  his  employment  In  connection  with  such 
livestock  auction  operations  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  that  prescribed  by  section 
6(a)(1);  or 

"  "(17)  any  employee  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  ( as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) by  an  establishment  commonly  recog- 
niaed  as  a  country  elevator,  Including  such 
an  establishment  which  sells  products  and 
services  used  In  the  operation  of  a  farm: 
Provided.  That  no  more  than  five  employees 
are  employed  In  the  establishment  in  such 
operations;  or 

"  '  ( 18 )  any  employee  engaged  in  ginning  of 
cotton  for  market.  In  any  place  of  employ- 
ment located  In  a  county  where  cotton  Is 
grown  In  commercial  quantities. 


"■(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
F>ower  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act.  1935;   or 

"  "(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act:  or 

"  '(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act;  or 

"  '(4)  any  employee  employed  In  the  can- 
ning, processing,  marketing,  freezing,  curing, 
storing,  packing  for  shipment,  or  distribut- 
ing of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life, 
or  any  by^jroduct  thereof;  or 

"'(5)  any  Individual  employed  as  an  out- 
side buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk, 
in  their  raw  or  natiiral  state;   or 

"  '(6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman; 
or 

"  '(7)  any  employee  of  a  street,  suburban, 
or  Interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motorbus  carrier,  not  Included  In  other 
exemptions  contained  In  this  section;   or 

"'(8)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service 
station:  or 

"'(9)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  having  its  major 
studio  In  a  city  or  town  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  not  more  than  fifty  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  decennial  cen- 
sus figtires  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  If  such  city  or  town  is  not  part 
of  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(as  defined  and  designated  by  the  Btireau 
of  the  Budget)  having  a  total  population  In 
excess  of  fifty  thousand,  or  If  such  city  is  a 
part  of  such  an  area  but  has  a  population 
of  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  and 
such  station's  major  studio  is  at  least  forty 
airline  miles  from  the  principal  city  in  such 
area;  or 

"■(10)  any  employee  of  an  Independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprise  (In- 
cluding an  enterprise  with  more  than  one 
bulk  storage  establishment)  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  or  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  If  (A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  and  (B) 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  such  enter- 
prise's annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  Is  made 
within  the  State  In  which  such  enterprise 
is  located,  and  (C)  not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  annual  dollar  voliime  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  Is  to  customers  who  are 
engaged  In  the  bulk  distribution  of  such 
products  for  resale;  or 

"  "(11)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  primarily  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  iutomoblles,  trucks,  or  farm 
Implements;  or 

"  '(12)  any  employee  employed  as  a  driver 
or  driver's  helper  making  local  deliveries, 
who  Is  compensated  for  such  emplojinent 
on  the  basis  of  trip  rates,  or  other  delivery 
payment  plan,  If  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that  such  plan  has  the  general  purpose  and 
effect  of  reducing  hours  worked  by  such 
employees  to,  or  below,  the  maximum  work- 
week applicable  to  them  under  section 
7(a).' 

"Sec.  10.  That  section  13(d)  of  such  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserttng  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  lollowing: 
'or  to  any  homeworker  engaged  In  the  mak- 
ing of  wreaths  composed  principally  of  nat- 
ural holly,  pine,  cedar,  or  other  evergreens 
(including  the  harvesting  of  the  evergreens 
or  other  forest  products  used  in  making  such 
wreaths) '. 

"iMPIXIYMEirr    OF   STUDENTS 

"Sec.  U.  Clause  (1)  of  secUon  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and'  after 
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'apprentices,'  and  by  Inserting  after  'mes- 
sages.' the  following:  'and  of  full-time  stu- 
dents outside  of  their  school  hours  In  any 
retail  or  service  establishment:  Provided. 
That  such  employment  Is  not  of  the  type 
ordinarily  given  to  a  full-time  employe,'. 

"PENAiTHS    AND    INJUNCTION    PROCEKDINCS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows :  "The  right  provided  by 
this  subsection  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee,  and  the  right  of  any 
employee  to  become  a  party  plaintiff  to  any 
such  action,  shall  terminate  upon  the  filing 
of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
an  action  under  section  17  In  which  restraint 
is  sought  of  any  further  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  unpaid  minimum  wages,  or  the 
anaount  of  unpaid  overtime  compensation, 
as  the  case  may  be.  owing  to  such  employee 
vmder  section  6  or  section  7  of  this  Act  by 
an  employer  liable  therefor  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.' 

"lb)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'INJUNCTION     PROCEEDINGS 

"  'Sec.  17.  The  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District 
Co\u-t  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Guam  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, for  cause  shown,  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  section  15.  Including  In  the  case  of 
violations  of  section  15(aH2)  the  restraint 
of  any  withholding  of  payment  of  minimum 
wages  or  overtime  compensation  found  by 
the  court  to  be  due  to  employees  under 
this  Act  (except  sums  which  employees  are 
barred  from  recovering,  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  action  to  restrain  the 
violations,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of 
1947).' 

"STCDY  or  AGRICULTURAL  HANDLING  AND 
PROCESSING  EXEMPTIONS  AND  RATES  OF  PAT 
IN  HOTELS,  MOTELS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND 
OTHER    FOOD    SERVICE    ENTERPRISES 

"Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
study  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 
now  available  for  the  handling  and  process- 
ing of  agricultural  products  under  such 
Act  and  particularly  sections  7(c) .  13(a)  (10) 
and  7(b)(3),  and  the  complex  problems  In- 
volving rules  of  pay  of  employees  m  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  and  other  food  service 
enterprises  who  are  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  shall  submit  to  the 
second  session  of  the  Elghthy-seventh  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  his  report  under  section 
4(d)  of  such  Act  a  special  report  containing 
the  results  of  such  study  and  information, 
data,  and  recommendations  for  further 
legislation  designed  to  simplify  and  remove 
the  Inequities  In  the  application  of  such 
exemptions. 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

"Sec.  14.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  such  amendments  and  except 
that  the  authority  to  promulgate  necessary 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and 
amendments  thereto,  including  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  may  be  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  uhat  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  in  an 
oration,  once  said: 

The  pa£t  rises  before  me  like  a  dream. 
Again  we  are  in  the  great  struggle  for  na- 
tional life. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  nostalgic  to  recall 
events  of  23  years  ago  in  Congress,  when 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  be- 
came law.  Only  15  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  present  session  who  were 
serving  either  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  in  the  Senate  in  the  75th 
Congress,  participated  in  the  passage  of 
the  original  act. 

In  the  Senate  today  we  have  serving 
with  us  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Ellender)  who  were 
serving  in  this  body  in  the  75th  Con- 
gress. They  voted  for  the  original  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Two  Senators  still 
serving  in  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges], 
voted  against  the  original  act. 

Also  still  serving  in  the  Senate  now 
are  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1,  who,  according  to  the 
Record,  did  not  vote  on  the  measure  in 
1938. 

At  that  time,  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
favorable  to  the  passage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  56  to  28.  To- 
day, H.R.  3935,  which  is  amendatory  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  65  to  28. 

Senators  who  are  now  serving  in  this 
body  but  who  were  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1938  are: 
The  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[  Mr.  Macnuson  ] ,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  In 
1938,  we  voted  for  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  J,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
DaJcota  [Mr.  Case],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  ju- 
nior Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], and  the  jimior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1938, 
voted  against  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  that  year.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  although 
he  opposed  the  bill  in  the  House,  voted 
for  the  conference  report. 

So  six  Members  of  the  Senate  in  1938, 
who  are  still  Members  of  this  body,  par- 
ticipated then  in  the  passage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  participated  in 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  to 
that  act  today. 

Nine  Members  of  the  House  in  1938. 
who  are  now  serving  in  the  Senate,  par- 
ticipated in  the  other  body  and  now  in 
this  body  in  the  consideration  and  the 
passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  amendment  thereof. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  nostalgic  to  indi- 
cate that  the  15  present  Senators  who 


were  then  Members  of  the  House,  to- 
gether with  Senators  now  serving,  is  a 
rather  small  participation  of  Senators 
who  voted  today  and  also  voted  in  the 
House  in  1938. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  before  that 
body  in  the  75th  Congress,  I  said  during 
debate : 

I  rise,  therefore,  with  the  firm  conviction 
In  my  own  heart  that  yie  establishment  of 
the  principle  Is  absolutely  necessary  at  the 
present  time. 

I  feel  today  as  I  did  then  about  the 
importance  of  such  a  law.  Our  action 
now  is  a  further  strengthening  influence 
in  our  growing  economy.  Conditions 
have  changed  and  we  have  again  met  the 
responsibility  to  improve  the  original 
act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  may  appear  im- 
mediately following  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
taken  earlier  this  afternoon  on  H.R. 
3935. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  RUSSELL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  make  an  observa- 
tion with  resp>ect  to  the  passage  of  the 
wage  and  hour  bill.  I  am  inspired  to 
make  the  observation  by  a  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  immediately  prior  to  the  vote, 
In  which  he  congratulated  the  Senate 
and  several  individual  Members  thereof 
on  the  progress  of  the  debate  and  the 
tone  of  the  discussion.  I  was  unable  to 
get  the  floor  immediately  after  the  vote, 
so  I  make  this  statement  nunc  pro  tunc. 

I,  too,  wish  to  compliment  the  Senate. 
We  have  made  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  space  age.  We  have  risen  to 
dizzy  heights  of  statesmanship,  of  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  would  ever 
have  dreamed,  much  less  ever  have 
aspired  to. 

We  have  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
every  citizen  of  the  Nation  a  new  feeling 
of  power  and  have  brought  romance 
into  the  drudgery  of  the  work  of  every 
housewife.  Every  member  of  every 
household  will  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  feel  that  he  is  truly  a  citizen  of 
this  Republic.  He  can  have  the  thrill 
of  having  affected  the  flow  of  commerce 
among  the  great  States  of  the  Union 
merely  by  sending  the  old  man's  shirt 
out  to  be  washed  at  the  laundry. 
[Laughter.] 


THE  FEDERAL  TAX  SYSTEM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  <H 
DOC.  NO.  140) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidents  message  on  taxation  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today.  The 
message  has  been  read  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  be  appropriately  referred,  and 
printed  in  the  Record  without  being 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  message 
on  taxation  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
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request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  strong  and  sound  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem is  essential  ix)  America's  future. 
Without  such  a  system,  we  cannot  main- 
tain our  defenses  and  give  leadership  to 
the  free  world.  Without  such  a  system, 
we  cannot  render  the  public  services  nec- 
essary for  enrichinir  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple and  furthering  the  growth  of  our 
economy. 

The  tax  system  must  be  adequate  to 
meet  our  public  needs.  It  must  meet 
them  fairly,  calling  on  each  of  us  to  con- 
tribute his  proper  share  to  the  cost  of 
government.  It  must  encourage  eflflcient 
use  of  our  resources.  It  must  promote 
economic  stability  and  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  Economic  expansion  in 
turn  creates  a  growing  tax  base,  thus 
Increasing  revenue  and  thereby  enabling 
us  to  meet  more  readily  our  public  needs, 
as  well  as  our  needs  as  private  indi- 
viduals. 

This  message  recognizes  the  basic 
soundness  of  our  tax  structure.  But  it 
also  recognizes  the  changing  needs  and 
standards  of  our  economic  and  interna- 
tional position,  and  the  constructive  re- 
form needs  to  keep  our  tax  system  up 
to  date  and  to  maintain  its  equity.  Pre- 
vious messages  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  prompt  congressional  and  executive 
action  to  alleviate  the  deficit  in  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments — to  in- 
crease the  modernization,  productivity, 
and  competitive  status  of  American 
industry — to  stimulate  the  expansion 
and  growth  to  our  economy — to  elimi- 
nate to  the  extent  possible  economic  in- 
justice within  our  own  society — and  to 
maintain  the  level  of  revenues  requested 
in  my  predecessor's  budget.  In  each  of 
these  endeavors,  tax  policy  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  and  necessary  tax 
changes  are  herein  proposed. 

The  elimination  of  certain  defects  and 
Inequities  as  propo.sed  below  will  pro- 
vide revenue  gains  to  offset  the  tax  re- 
ductions offered  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. Thus  no  net  loss  of  revenue  is 
involved  in  this  set  of  proposals.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  here  that  they  are 
a  "set" — and  that  considerations  of  both 
revenue  and  equity,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
relationship of  many  of  the  proposals, 
urge  their  consideration  as  a  unit. 

I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  furnish  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  these  proposals  in 
connection  with  their  legislative  con- 
sideration. 

I.    LONG-RANGE     TAX     REFORM 

While  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
receive  at  this  time  this  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  urgent  and  obvious 
tax  adjustments  needed  to  fulfill  the 
aims  listed  above,  time  has  not  permitted 
the  comprehensive  review  necessary  for 
a  tax  structure  which  is  so  complicated 
and  so  critically  important  to  so  many 
people.     This    mesf.age    is    but    a    first 


though  urgent  step  along  the  road  to 
constructive  reform. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  building  on  recent  tax  studies 
of  the  Congress,  to  undertake  the  re- 
search and  preparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  program  to  be  placed 
before  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Progressing  from  these  studies,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  program  should 
be  aimed  at  providing  a  broader  and 
more  uniform  tax  base,  together  with 
an  appropriate  rate  structure.  We  can 
thereby  work  toward  the  goal  of  a 
higher  rate  of  economic  growth,  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure,  and  a  simpler 
tax  law.  I  know  these  objectives  are 
shared  by — and,  at  this  particular  time 
of  year,  acutely  desired  by — the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

In  meeting  the  demands  of  war  fi- 
nance, the  individual  income  tax  moved 
from  a  selective  tax  imposed  on  the 
wealthy  to  the  means  by  which  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  participates  in 
paying  for  well  over  one-half  of  our  total 
budget  receipts.  It  is  supplemented  by 
the  corporation  income  tax.  which  pro- 
vides for  another  quarter  of  the  total. 

This  emphasis  on  income  taxation  has 
been  a  sound  development.  But  so  many 
taxpayers  have  become  so  preoccupied 
with  so  many  tax-saving  devices  that 
business  decisions  are  interfered  with, 
and  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  price 
system  is  distorted. 

Moreover,  special  provisions  have  de- 
veloped into  an  increasing  source  of 
preferential  treatment  to  various  groups. 
Whenever  one  taxpayer  is  permitted  to 
pay  less,  someone  else  must  be  asked 
to  pay  more.  The  uniform  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  is  thereby  disturbed 
and  higher  rates  are  made  necessary  by 
the  narrowing  of  the  tax  base.  Of 
course,  some  departures  from  imiform- 
ity  are  needed  to  promote  desirable  so- 
cial or  economic  objectives  of  overriding 
importance  which  can  be  achieved  most 
effectively  through  the  tax  mechanism. 
But  many  of  the  preferences  which  have 
developed  do  not  meet  such  a  test  and 
need  to  be  reevaluated  in  our  tax  reform 
program. 

It  will  be  a  major  aim  of  our  tax  re- 
form program  to  reverse  this  process  by 
broadening  the  tax  base  and  reconsid- 
ering the  rate  structure.  The  result 
should  be  a  tax  system  that  is  more 
equitable,  more  eflBcient.  and  more  con- 
ducive to  economic  growth. 

n.     TAX     INCENrrVK     FOR      MODERNIZATION      AND 
EXPANSION 

The  history  of  our  economy  has  been 
one  of  rising  productivity,  based  on  im- 
provement in  skills,  advances  in  tech- 
nology, and  a  growing  supply  of  more 
efficient  tools  and  equipment.  This  rise 
has  been  reflected  in  rising  wages  and 
standards  of  living  for  our  workers,  as 
well  as  a  healthy  rate  of  growth  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  It  has  also  Deen 
the  foundation  of  our  leadership  in 
world  markets,  even  as  we  enjoyed  the 
highest  wage  rates  in  the  world. 

Today,  as  we  face  serious  pressure  on 
our    balance-of-payments   position,    we 


must  give  special  attention  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  plant  and  equipment. 
Forced  to  reconstruct  after  wartime 
devastation,  our  friends  abroad  now 
possess  a  modem  industrial  system 
helping  to  make  them  formidable  com- 
petitors in  world  markets.  If  our  own 
goods  are  to  compete  with  foreign  goods 
in  price  and  quality,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  shall  need  the  most  efficient 
plant  and  equipment. 

At  the  same  time,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  population  and  labor  force, 
and  to  achieve  a  rising  per  capita  income 
and  employment  level,  we  need  a  high 
and  rising  level  of  both  private  and  pub- 
lic capital  formation.  In  my  preceding 
messages,  I  have  proposed  programs  to 
meet  some  of  our  needs  for  such  capital 
formation  in  the  public  area,  including 
investment  in  intangible  capital  such  as 
education  and  research,  as  well  as  in- 
vestment in  physical  capital  such  as 
buildings  and  highways.  I  am  now  pro- 
posing additional  incentives  for  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  private 
plant  and  equipment. 

Inevitably,  capital  expansion  and 
modernization — now  frequently  under 
the  name  of  "automation" — alter  estab- 
lished modes  of  production.  Great 
benefits  result  and  are  distributed  wide- 
ly— but  some  hardships  result  as  well. 
This  places  heavy  responsibilities  on 
public  policy,  not  to  retard  moderniza- 
tion and  capital  expansion  but  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  ameliorate  hardships 
when  they  do  occur — to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  demand  and  employment,  so 
that  those  who  are  displaced  will  be  re- 
absorbed quickly  into  new  positions — 
and  to  assist  in  retraining  and  finding 
new  jobs  for  such  displaced  workers. 
We  are  developing,  through  such  meas- 
ures as  the  area  redevelopment  bill  and 
a  strengthened  Employment  Service,  as 
well  as  assistance  to  the  unemployed,  the 
programs  designed  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. 

High  capital  formation  can  be  sus- 
tained only  by  a  high  and  rising  level 
of  demand  for  goods  and  service.  In- 
deed, the  investment  incentive  itself  can 
contribute  materially  to  achieving  the 
prosperous  economy  under  which  this 
incentive  will  make  its  maximum  contri- 
bution to  economic  growth.  Rather 
than  delaying  its  adoption  until  all  ex- 
cess capacity  has  disappeared  and  un- 
employment is  low,  we  should  take  this 
step  now  to  strengthen  our  antirecession 
program,  stimulate  employment,  and  in- 
crease our  export  markets. 

Additional  expenditures  on  plant  and 
equipment  will  immediately  create  more 
jobs  in  the  construction,  lumber,  steel, 
cement,  machinery,  and  other  related 
capital  goods  industries.  The  staffing  of 
these  new  plants — and  filling  the  orders 
for  new  export  markets — will  require  ad- 
ditional employees.  The  additional 
wages  of  these  workers  will  help  create 
still  more  jobs  in  consumer  goods  and 
service  industries.  The  increase  in  jobs 
resulting  from  a  full  year's  operation  of 
such  an  incentive  is  estimated  at  about 
half  a  million. 

Specifically,  therefore.  I  recommend 
enactment  of  an  investment  tax  incentive 
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in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  of  15  percent 
of  all  new  plant  and  equipment  invest- 
ment expenditures  in  excess  of  current 
depreciation  allowances;  6  percent  of 
such  expenditures  below  this  level  but 
in  excess  of  50  percent  of  depreciation 
allowances;  with  10  percent  on  the  first 
55.000  of  new  investment  as  a  minimum 
credit. 

This  credit  would  be  taken  as  an  offset 
against  the  firm's  tax  liability,  up  to  an 
overall  limitation  of  30  percent  in  the 
reduction  of  that  liability  in  any  one 
year.  It  would  be  separate  from  and  in 
addition  to  depreciation  of  the  eligible 
new  investment  at  cost.  It  would  be 
available  to  individually  owned  busi- 
nesses as  well  as  corporate  enterprises, 
and  apply  to  eligible  investment  expendi- 
tures made  after  January  1  of  this  year. 
To  remain  a  real  incentive  and  make  a 
ma.ximum  contribution  to  those  areas 
of  capital  expansion  and  modernization 
where  it  is  most  needed,  and  to  perm.it 
efficient  administration,  eligible  invest- 
ment expenditures  would  be  limited  to 
expenditures  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, on  assets  located  In  the  United 
States,  and  on  assets  with  a  life  of  6 
years  or  more.  Investments  by  public 
utilities  other  than  transportation  would 
be  excluded,  as  would  be  investment  in 
residential  con.struction  including  apart- 
ments and  hotels. 

Of  the  eligible  finns,  it  is  expected 
that  many  small  firms  would  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  minimum  credit 
of  10  percent  on  the  first  $5,000  of  new 
investment  which  is  designed  to  provide 
a  helpful  stimulus  to  the  many  small 
businesses  in  need  of  modernization. 
Other  small  firms  subject  to  a  30-percent 
tax  rate  would  strive  to  be  eligible  for 
the  full  15-perccnt  credit — the  equivalent 
for  such  firms  of  a  deduction  from  their 
gross  income  for  tax  purposes  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  investment. 
Among  the  remaining  firms.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  majority  would  be  induced 
to  make  new  investments  in  modem 
plant  and  equipment  in  excess  of  their 
depreciation  in  order  to  earn  the  15-per- 
cent credit.  New  and  growing  firms 
would  be  particularly  benefited.  The 
6-percent  credit  for  those  whose  new  in- 
vestment expenditures  fall  between  50 
and  100  percent  of  their  depreciation 
allowances  is  designed  to  afford  some 
substantial  incentive  to  the  depressed  or 
hesitant  firm  which  knows  it  cannot  yet 
achieve  the  15-percent  credit. 

In  arriving  at  this  form  of  tax  encour- 
agement to  investment,  careful  consid- 
eration was  given  to  other  alternatives. 
If  the  credit  were  given  across  the  board 
to  all  new  investment,  a  much  larger 
revenue  loss  would  result  from  those  ex- 
penditures which  would  have  been  un- 
dertaken anyway  or  represent  no  new 
level  of  effort.  Our  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide the  largest  possible  inducement  to 
new  investment  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  undertaken.  Thus,  the  plan  rec- 
ormnended  above  would  involve  the  same 
revenue  loss — approximately  $1.7  bil- 
lion— as  only  a  7-percent  credit  across 
the  board  to  all  new  investment. 

The  use  of  current  depreciation  allow- 
ances as  the  threshold  above  which  the 
liigher  rate  of  credit  would  apply  recom- 


mends itself  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Depreciation  reflects  the  average  level 
of  investment  over  the  past,  but  is  a  less 
restrictive  and  more  stable  test  tlian  the 
use  of  an  average  of  investment  expendi- 
tures for  a  period  such  as  the  preceding 
5  years.  In  addition,  the  depreciation 
allowances  themselves  in  effect  supply 
tax-free  funds  for  investment  up  to  this 
level.  We  now  propose  a  tax  credit — 
which  would  help  to  secure  funds  needed 
for  the  additional  investment  beyond 
that  level. 

The  proposed  credit,  in  terms  of  the 
revenue  loss  involved,  will  also  be  much 
more  effective  as  an  inducement  to  in- 
vestment than  an  outright  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  corporation  income  tax.  Its 
benefits  would  be  distributed  more 
broadly,  since  the  proposed  credit  will 
apply  to  individuals  and  partnerships  as 
well  as  corporations.  It  will. also  be  more 
effective  as  a  direct  incentive  to  corpo- 
rate investment,  and  increase  available 
funds  more  specifically  in  those  corpora- 
tions most  likely  to  use  them  for  addi- 
tional investment.  In  short,  whereas  the 
credit  will  have  the  advantage  of  focus- 
ing on  the  profitability  of  new  invest- 
ment, much  of  the  revenue  loss  under  a 
general  corporate  rate  reduction  would 
be  diverted  into  raising  the  profitability 
of  old  investment. 

It  is  true  that  this  advantage  of  focus- 
ing entirely  on  new  investment  is  shared 
by  the  alternative  strongly  urged  by 
some — a  tax  change  permitting  more 
rapid  depreciation  of  new  assets  (be  it 
accelerated  depreciation  or  an  additional 
depreciation  allowance  for  the  first 
year).  But  the  proposed  investment 
credit  would  be  superior,  in  my  view,  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  determination  of  the  length  of  an 
assets  life  and  proper  methods  of  de- 
preciation have  a  normal  and  important 
function  in  determining  taxable  income, 
wholly  apart  from  any  considerations  of 
incentive;  and  they  should  not  be  altered 
or  manipulated  for  other  purposes  that 
would  interfere  with  this  function.  It 
may  be  that  on  examination  some  of  the 
existing  depreciation  rules  will  be  found 
to  be  outmoded  and  inequitable;  but  that 
is  a  question  that  should  be  separated 
from  investment  incentives.  A  review 
of  these  rules  and  methods  is  imderway 
in  the  Treasury  Department  as  a  part 
of  its  overaU  tax  reform  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  changes  are  appropriate 
and,  if  so,  what  form  they  should  take. 
Adoption  of  the  propased  incentive 
credit  would  in  no  way  foreclose  later 
action  on  these  aspects  of  depreciation. 

In  the  second  place,  an  increase  in  tax 
depreciation  tends  to  be  recorded  in  the 
firm's  accounts,  thereby  raising  current 
costs  and  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  price 
reduction.  The  proposed  investment 
credit  would  not  share  this  defect. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  tax  credit 
would  be  more  effective  in  inducing  new 
investment  for  the  same  revenue  loss. 
The  entii-e  credit  would  be  reflected 
immediately  in  the  increased  funds 
available  for  investment  without  in- 
creasing the  company's  future  tax  lia- 
bility. A  speedup  in  depreciation  only 
postpones  the  timing  of  the  tax  liability 
on  profits  from  the  investment  to  a  later 


date — an  increase  in  profitability  not 
comparable  to  that  of  an  outright  tax 
credit.  Yet  accelerated  depreciation  is 
much  more  costly  io  immediate  reve- 
nues. 

For  example,  on  an  average  invest- 
ment, a  tax  credit  of  15  percent  would 
bring  the  same  return  to  the  firm  as  an 
additional  first  year  depreciation  of  over 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  investment. 
Yet  the  immediate  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  from  such  additional  deprecia- 
tion would  be  twice  as  much,  and  would 
remain  considerably  higher  for  many 
years.  The  incentive  to  new  investment 
our  economy  needs,  and  which  this  rec- 
ommendation would  provide  at  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  $1.7  billion,  could  be  supplied 
by  an  initial  writeoff  only  at  an  im- 
mediate cost  of  $3.4  billion. 

I  believe  this  inve.stment  tax  credit 
will  become  a  useful  and  continuous  part 
of  our  tax  structure.  But  it  will  be  a 
new  venture  and  remain  in  need  of  re- 
view. Moreover,  it  may  prove  desirable 
for  the  Congress  to  modify  the  credit 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  needs  of  a  changing  economy.  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption  in  this  session. 

Ill     TAX     TREATMENT     OF     FORKJON     IMCOm 

Changing  economic  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  desire  to  achieve 
greater  equity  in  taxation,  and  the 
strains  which  have  developed  In  our 
balance-of-payments  position  'n  the  last 
few  years,  compel  us  to  examine  criti- 
cally certain  features  of  our  tax  system 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  tax  sys- 
tem of  other  countries,  consistently  favor 
U.S.  private  investment  abroad  com- 
pared with  investment  in  our  own 
economy. 

1.  Elimination  of  tax  deferral  privi- 
leges In  developed  countries  and  "tax 
haven"  deferral  privileges  in  all  coun- 
tries. Profits  earned  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can firms  operating  through  foreign 
subsidiaries  are,  under  present  tax  laws, 
subject  to  U.S.  tax  only  when  they  are 
returned  to  the  parent  company  in  the 
form  of  dividends.  In  some  cases,  this 
tax  deferral  has  made  possible  Indef- 
inite postponement  of  the  U.S.  tax ;  and, 
in  those  countries  where  Income  taxes 
are  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  the 
ability  to  defer  the  payment  of  U.S.  tax 
by  retaining  income  in  the  subsidiary 
companies  provides  a  tax  advantage  for 
companies  operating  through  oversea 
subsidiaries  that  Is  not  available  to  com- 
panies operating  solely  in  the  United 
States.  Many  American  investors  prop- 
erly made  use  of  this  deferral  in  the 
conduct  of  their  foreign  investment. 
Though  changing  conditions  now  make 
continuance  of  the  privilege  undesirable, 
such  change  of  iDolicy  implies  no  criti- 
cism of  the  Investors  who  so  utilize  this 
privilege. 

The  undeslrablllty  of  continuing  de- 
ferral Is  underscored  where  deferral  has 
served  as  a  shelter  for  tax  escape 
through  the  unjustifiable  use  of  tax 
havens  such  as  Switzerland.  Recently 
more  and  more  enterprises  organized 
abroad  by  American  firms  have  arranged 
their  corporate  structures — aided  by  ar- 
tificial arrangements  between  parent 
and  subsidiary  regarding  intercomp€uiy 
pricing,  the  transfer  of  patent  licensing 
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rights,  the  shifting  of  management  fees, 
and  similar  practices  which  maximize 
the  accumulation  of  profits  In  the  tax 
haven — so  as  to  exploit  the  multiplicity 
of  foreign  tax  systems  and  international 
agreements  In  order  to  reduce  sharply 
or  ellrninate  completely  their  tax  liabiU- 
tles  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  the  extent  that  these  tax  havens 
and  other  tax  deferral  privileges  result 
in  U.S.  firms  Investing  or  locating 
abroad  largely  for  tax  reasons,  the  eflQ- 
clent  allocation  of  international  re- 
sources Is  upset,  the  Initial  drain  on  our 
already  adverse  balance  of  payments  is 
never  fully  compensated,  and  profits  are 
retained  and  reinvested  abroad  which 
would  otherwise  be  invested  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly  since  the  post- 
war reconstruction  of  Europe  and  Japan 
has  been  completed,  there  are  no  longer 
foreign  policy  reasons  for  providing  tax 
incentives  for  foreign  Investment  In  the 
economically  advanced  countries. 

If  we  are  seeking  to  curb  tax  havens,  if 
we  recognize  that  the  stimulus  of  tax 
deferral  is  no  longer  needed  for  invest- 
ment In  the  developed  countries,  and  if 
we  are  to  emphasize  Investment  in  this 
country  in  order  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy and  our  plant  modernization,  as  well 
as  ease  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
we  can  no  longer  afford  existing  tax 
treatment  of  foreign  income. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  legislation 
be  adopted  which  would,  after  a  two- 
step  transitional  period,  tax  each  year 
American  corporations  on  their  current 
share  of  the  undistributed  profits 
realized  in  that  year  by  subsidiary  corpo- 
rations organized  In  economically  ad- 
vanced countries.  This  current  taxa- 
tion would  also  apply  to  individual 
shareholders  of  closely  held  corporations 
in  those  countries.  Since  income  taxes 
paid  abroad  are  properly  a  credit 
against  the  U.S.  Income  tax.  this  would 
subject  the  Income  from  such  business 
activities  to  essentially  the  same  tax 
rates  as  business  activities  conducted  in 
the  United  States.  To  permit  firms  to 
adjust  their  operations  to  this  change,  I 
also  recommend  that  this  result  be 
achieved  In  equal  steps  over  a  2-year 
period,  under  which  only  one-half  of  the 
profits  would  be  affected  during  1962. 
Where  the  foreign  taxes  paid  have  been 
close  to  the  U.S.  rates,  the  Impact  of  this 
change  would  be  small. 

This  proposal  will  maintain  U.S.  In- 
vestment In  the  developed  countries  at 
the  level  justified  by  market  forces. 
American  enterprise  abroad  will  con- 
tinue to  compete  with  foreign  firms. 
With  their  access  to  capital  markets  at 
home  and  abroad,  their  advanced  tech- 
nical know-how,  their  energy,  resource- 
fulness, and  m£uiy  other  advantages, 
American  firms  will  continue  to  occupy 
their  rightful  place  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  While  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  some  American  business  operations 
abroad  may  be  reduced  through  the 
withdrawal  of  tax  deferral  such  reduc- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  the  effi- 
cient distribution  of  capital  resources  In 
the  world,  our  balance  of  payments 
needs,  and  fairness  to  competing  firms 
located  in  our  own  country. 


At  the  same  time.  I  recommend  that 
tax  deferral  be  continued  for  Income 
from  Investment  In  the  developing  econ- 
omies: The  free  world  hsis  a  strong 
obligation  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  these  economies,  and  private  invest- 
ment has  an  important  contribution  to 
make.  Continued  income  tax  deferral 
for  these  areas  will  be  helpful  In  this  re- 
spect. In  addition,  the  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  Income  tax  deferral  on  U.S. 
earnings  in  industrialized  countries 
should  enhance  the  relative  attraction 
of  investment  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recommend 
elimination  of  the  "tax  haven"  device 
anywhere  in  the  world,  even  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  through  the 
elimination  of  tax  deferral  privileges  for 
those  forms  of  activities,  such  as  trading, 
licensing,  insurance  and  others,  that 
typically  seek  out  tax  haven  methods  of 
operation.  There  is  no  valid  reason  to 
permit  their  remaining  untaxed  regard- 
less of  the  country  m  which  they  are 
located. 

2.  Taxation  of  foreign  investment 
companies :  For  some  years  now  we  have 
witnessed  substantial  outflows  of  capital 
from  the  United  States  into  Investment 
companies  created  abroad  whose  prin- 
cipal justification  lies  In  the  tax  benefits 
which  their  method  of  operation  pro- 
duces. I  recommend  that  these  tax  bene- 
fits be  removed  and  that  income  derived 
through  such  foreign  investment  com- 
panies be  treated  in  substantially  the 
same  way  as  income  from  domestic  in- 
vestment companies. 

3.  Taxation  of  American  citizens 
abroad:  It  Is  no  more  justifiable  to  pro- 
vide tax  exemptions  for  individuals  liv- 
ing in  the  developed  countries  than  it  is 
to  provide  tax  inducements  for  capital 
investment  there.  Nor  should  we  per- 
mit totally  unjustified  tax  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  those  Americans  whose 
choice  of  residence  Is  dictated  primarily 
by  their  desire  to  minimize  taxes. 

I  therefore  recommend :  that  the  total 
tax  exemption  now  accorded  the  earned 
Income  of  American  citizens  residing 
abroad  be  completely  terminated  for 
those  residing  In  economically  advanced 
countries;  that  this  exemption  for 
earned  Income  be  limited  to  $20,000  for 
those  residing  In  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  that  the  exemption  of 
$20,000  of  earned  Income  now  accorded 
those  citizens  who  stay  (but  do  not  re- 
side) abroad  for  17  out  of  18  months  also 
be  completely  terminated  for  those  living 
or  traveling  In  the  economically  ad- 
vanced countries.  - 

4.  Estate  tax  on  property  located 
abroad:  I  recommend  that  the  exclusion 
from  the  estate  tax  accorded  real  prop- 
erty situated  abroad  be  terminated. 
With  the  adoption  several  years  ago  of 
the  credit  for  foreign  taxes  under  the 
estate  tax,  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  continued  exemption  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

5.  Allowance  for  foreign  tax  on  divi- 
dends: Finally,  the  method  by  which 
the  credit  for  foreign  mcome  taxes  is 
computed  in  the  case  of  dividends  in- 
volves a  double  allowance  for  foreign  in- 
come taxes  and  should  be  corrected. 


These  proposals,  along  with  more  de- 
tailed and  technical  changes  needed  to 
Improve  the  taxation  of  foreign  Income, 
are  expected  to  reduce  substantially  om- 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  at  least  $250  million 
per  year. 

rv.    CORRECTION    OF    OTHER    STRUCTURAL    DEFECTS 

I  next  recommend  a  number  of  meas- 
ures to  remove  other  serious  defects  in 
the  income  tax  structure.  These 
changes,  while  making  a  beginning  to- 
ward the  comprehensive  tax  reform  pro- 
gram mentioned  above,  will  provide 
sufficient  revenue  gains  to  offset  the  cost 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  and  keep 
the  revenue-producing  potential  of  our 
tax  structure  Intact. 

1.  Withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends: Our  system  of  combined  with- 
holding and  voluntary  reporting  on 
wages  and  salaries  under  the  Individual 
income  tax  has  served  us  well.  Intro- 
duced during  the  war  when  the  Income 
tax  was  extended  to  millions  of  new  tax- 
payers, the  wage-withholding  system  has 
been  one  of  the  most  Important  and  suc- 
cessful advances  In  our  tax  system  In 
recent  times.  Initial  difficulties  were 
quickly  overcome,  and  the  new  system 
helped  the  taxpayer  no  less  than  the 
tax  collector.  ^^ 

It  Is  the  more  unfortunate,  therefore, 
that  the  application  of  the  withholding 
principle  has  remained  incomplete. 
Withholding  does  not  apply  to  dividends 
and  interest,  with  the  result  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  such  Income,  par- 
ticularly interest.  Improperly  escape  tax- 
ation. It  Is  estimated  that  about  $3 
billion  of  taxable  Interest  and  dividends 
are  unreported  each  year.  This  Is  pat- 
ently unfair  to  those  who  must  as  a 
result  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  Recipients  of  dividends  and 
Interest  should  pay  their  tax  no  less 
than  those  who  receive  wage  and  salary' 
Income,  and  the  tax  should  be  paid  just 
as  promptly.  Large  continued  avoid- 
ance of  tax  on  the  part  of  some  has  a 
steadily  demoralizing  effect  on  the  com- 
pliance of  others. 

This  gap  In  reporting  has  not  been 
appreciably  lessened  by  educational  pro- 
grams. Nor  can  It  be  effectively  closed 
by  Intensified  enforcement  measures, 
except  by  the  expenditure  of  Inordinate 
amounts  of  tUne  and  money.  With- 
holding on  corporate  dividends  and  on 
investment  type  Interest,  such  as  inter- 
est paid  on  taxable  government  and  cor- 
porate securities  and  savings  accounts. 
Is  both  necessary  and  practicable. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  for  a  20 -percent 
withholding  rate  on  corporate  dividends 
and  taxable  investment  type  interest,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1962,  under  a  system 
which  would  not  require  the  preparation 
of  withholding  statements  to  be  sent  to 
recipients.  It  would  thus  place  a  rela- 
tively light  burden  of  compliance  on  the 
payers  of  interest  and  dividends — cer- 
tainly less  than  that  placed  on  payers  of 
wages  and  salaries — while  at  the  same 
time  largely  solving  the  compliance 
problem  for  most  of  the  taxpayers  re- 
ceiving dividends  and  Interest.  Steps 
wUl  also  be  taken  to  avoid  hardships  for 
recipients  who  are  not  subject  to  tax. 
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The  remaining  need  for  compliance, 
largely  in  the  high  income  group  sub- 
ject to  a  higher  tax  rate,  would  be  met 
through  the  concentration  of  enforce- 
ment devices  on  taxpayers  in  these 
brackets.  Introduction  of  equipment  for 
the  automatic  processing  of  information 
returns  would  be  especially  helpful  for 
this  purpose  and  would  thus  supplement 
the  extension  of  withholding. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  is  esti- 
mated to  increase  revenue  by  $600  mil- 
lion per  year. 

2.  Repeal  of  the  dividend  credit  and 
exclusion:  The  present  law  provides  for 
an  exclusion  from  income  of  the  first  $50 
of  dividends  received  from  domestic 
corporations,  and  for  a  4-percent  credit 
against  tax  of  such  dividend  income  in 
excess  of  $50.  These  provisions  were 
enacted  in  1954.  Proponents  argued 
that  they  would  encourage  capital  for- 
mation through  equity  investment,  and 
that  they  would  provide  a  partial  offset 
to  the  so-called  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dend income.  It  is  now  clear  that  they 
serve  neither  purpose  well;  and  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  the  repeal  of  both  the 
dividend  credit  and  exclusion. 

The  dividend  credit  and  exclusion  are 
not  an  efficient  stimulus  to  capital  ex- 
pansion in  the  form  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment. The  revenue  losses  resulting 
from  these  provisions  are  spread  over 
a  large  volume  of  outstanding  shares 
rather  than  being  concentrated  on  new 
shares;  and  the  stimulating  effects  of 
the  provisions  are  thus  greatly  diluted, 
resulting  in  relatively  little  increases  in 
the  supply  of  equity  funds  and  a  rela- 
tively sliglit  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
equity  financing.  In  fact,  such  reduc- 
tion as  does  occur  is  more  likely  to  bene- 
fit large  corporations  with  easy  access 
to  the  capital  market,  while  being  of 
little  use  to  small  firms  which  are  not  so 
favorably  situated.  Insofar  as  raising 
the  profitability  of  new  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  is  concerned,  the 
tax  investment  credit  proposed  above 
would  be  far  more  effective  since  it  is 
offered  to  the  corporation,  where  the 
actual  investment  decision  is  made. 

The  dividend  credit  and  exclusion  are 
equally  inadequate  as  a  solution  to  the 
so-called  problem  of  double  taxation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ments respecting  the  existence  of  double 
taxation,  the  provisions  of  the  1954  act 
clearly  do  not  offer  an  appropriate 
remedy.  They  greatly  overcompensate 
the  dividend  recipient  in  the  high  income 
bracket,  while  giving  either  insufiBcient 
or  no  relief  to  shareholders  with  smaller 
Income. 

This  point  deserves  emphasis.  For 
viewed  simply  as  a  means  of  tax  reduc- 
tion, the  dividend  credit  is  wholly  in- 
equitable. The  distribution  of  its  bene- 
fits is  highly  favorable  to  the  taxpayers 
in  the  upper  income  groups  who  receive 
the  major  part  of  dividend  income.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  dividend  income  ac- 
crues to  those  with  incomes  below  $5,000; 
about  80  percent  of  it  accrues  to  that 
6.5  percent  of  taxpayers  whose  incomes 
exceed  $10,000  a  year.  Similarly,  divi- 
dend income  is  a  sharply  rising  fraction 
of  total  Income  as  we  move  up  the  in- 


come scale.  Thus,  dividend  income  is 
about  1  percent  of  all  income  from  all 
sources  for  those  taxpayers  with  incomes 
of  $3,000  to  $5,000;  but  it  constitutes 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  income  for 
those  with  $100,000  to  $150,000  of  in- 
come, and  about  50  percent  for  those 
with  incomes  over  $1  million. 

The  role  of  the  dividend  credit  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  broader  question 
of  tax  rates  applicable  to  high  incomes. 
These  high  rates  deserve  reexamina- 
tion; and  this  is  one  of  the  problems 
which  will  be  examined  in  the  context 
of  next  year's  tax  reform.  But  if  top 
bracket  rates  were  to  be  reduced,  the 
dividend  credit  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
Rate  reductions,  if  appropriate,  should 
apply  no  less  to  those  with  high  incomes 
from  other  sources,  such  as  professional 
and  salaried  people  whose  tax  position 
is  particularly  difficult  today. 

If  the  credit  is  eliminated,  the  $50 
exclusion  should  also  be  discarded  for 
similar  reasons.  The  tax  saving  from 
the  exclusion  is  substantially  greater  for 
a  dividend  recipient  with  a  high  income 
than  for  a  recipient  with  low  income. 
Moreover,  on  equity  grounds,  there  is 
no  reason  for  giving  tax  reduction  to 
that  small  fraction  of  low  income  tax- 
payers who  receive  dividends  in  con- 
trast to  those  who  must  live  on  wages, 
interest,  rents  or  other  forms  of  income. 

The  1954  formula  therefore  is  a  dead 
end  and  should  be  rescinded,  effective 
December  31  of  this  year.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  gain  is  $450  million  per 
year. 

3.  Expense  accounts:  In  recent  years 
widespread  abuses  have  developed 
through  the  use  of  the  expense  account. 
Too  many  firms  and  individuals  have 
devised  means  of  deducting  too  many 
personal  living  expenses  as  business  ex- 
penses, thereby  charging  a  large  part 
of  their  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  expense  account  living  has  be- 
come a  byword  in  the  American  scene. 

This  is  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
affecting  not  only  our  public  revenues, 
our  sense  of  fairness,  and  our  respect 
for  the  tax  system,  but  our  moral  and 
business  practices  as  well.  This  wide- 
spread distortion  of  our  business  and 
social  structure  is  largely  a  creature  of 
the  tax  system,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  our  tax  laws  should  cease  their 
encouragement  of  luxury  spending  as  a 
charge  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
slogan — "It's  deductible" — should  pass 
from  our  scene. 

Tighter  enforcement  of  present  legis- 
lation will  not  suffice.  Even  though  in 
some  instances  entertainment  and  re- 
lated expenses  have  an  association  with 
the  needs  of  business,  they  nevertheless 
confer  substantial  tax-free  personal 
benefits  to  the  recipients.  In  other  cases, 
deductions  are  obtained  by  disguising 
personal  expenses  as  business  outlays. 
But  under  present  law,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  out  and  disallow 
such  pseudobusiness  expenditures.  New 
legislation  is  needed  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  cost 
of  such  business  entertainment  and  the 
maintenance  of  entertainment  facilities 


(such  as  yachts  and  hunting  lodges)  be 
disallowed  in  full  as  a  tax  deduction  and 
that  restrictions  be  imposed  on  the 
deductibility  of  business  gifts,  expenses 
of  business  trips  combined  with  vaca- 
tions, and  excessive  personal  living  ex- 
penses Incurred  on  business  travel  away 
from  home. 

I  feel  confident  that  these  measures 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  also  confident  that  business 
firms,  now  forced  to  emulate  the  ex- 
pense account  favors  of  their  competi- 
tors, however  unsound  or  uneconomical 
such  practices  may  be.  will  welcome  the 
removal  of  this  pressure.  These  meas- 
ures will  strengthen  both  our  tax  struc- 
ture and  the  moral  fiber  of  our  society. 
These  provisions  should  be  effective  as 
of  January  1,  1962  and  are  estimated 
to  increase  Treasury  receipts  by  at  least 
$250  million  per  year. 

4.  Capital  gains  on  sale  of  depreciable 
busine.-^s  property:  Another  flaw  which 
should  be  corrected  at  this  time  relates 
to  the  taxation  of  gains  on  the  sale  of 
depreciable  business  property.  Such 
gains  are  nov/  taxed  at  the  preferential 
rate  applicable  to  capital  gains,  even 
though  they  represent  ordinary  income. 

This  situation  arises  because  the  statu- 
tory rate  of  depreciation  may  not  co- 
incide with  the  actual  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  asset.  While  the  taxpayer 
holds  the  property,  depreciation  is  taken 
as  a  deduction  from  ordinary  income. 
Upon  its  resale,  where  the  amount  of 
depreciation  allowable  exceeds  the  de- 
cline in  the  actual  value  of  the  asset  so 
that  a  gain  occurs,  this  gain  under  pres- 
ent law  is  taxed  at  the  preferential  capi- 
tal gains  rate.  The  advantagp  result- 
ing from  this  practice  have  been 
increased  by  the  liberalization  of  depre- 
ciation rates. 

Our  capital  gains  concept  should  not 
encompass  this  kind  of  income.  This 
inequity  should  be  eliminated,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  view  of  the  proposed  invest- 
ment credit.  We  should  not  encourage 
through  tax  incentives  the  further  ac- 
quisition of  such  property  as  long  as 
this  loophole  remains. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  capital 
gains  treatment  be  withdrawn  from 
gains  on  the  disiX)sition  of  depreciable 
property,  both  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty, to  the  extent  that  depreciation  has 
been  deducted  for  such  property  by  the 
seller  in  previous  years,  permitting  only 
the  excess  of  the  sales  price  over  the 
original  cost  to  be  treated  as  a  capital 
gain.  The  remainder  should  be  treated 
as  ordinary  income.  This  reform  should 
immediately  become  effective  as  to  all 
sales  taking  place  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. It  is  estimated  to  raise  rev- 
enue by  $200  million  annually. 

5.  Cooperatives  and  financial  insti- 
tutions: Another  area  of  the  tax  laws 
which  calls  for  attention  is  the  treatment 
of  cooperatives,  private  lending  institu- 
tions, and  fire  and  casualty  insurance 
companies. 

Contrary  to  the  intention  of  Congress, 
substantial  income  from  certain  coopera- 
tive enterprises,  reflecting  business  op- 
erations, is  not  being  taxed  either  to  the 
cooperative    organization    itself    or    its 
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members.  This  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected in  a  manner  that  is  fair  and  just 
to  both  the  cooperatives  and  competing 
businesses. 

The  present  inequity  has  resulted  from 
court  decisions  which  held  patronage  re- 
funds in  certain  forms  to  be  nontaxable. 
I  recommend  that  the  law  be  clarified  so 
that  all  earnings  are  taxable  to  either  the 
cooperatives  or  to  their  patrons,  assess- 
ing the  patron  on  the  earnings  that  are 
allocated  to  him  as  patronage  dividends 
or  refunds  in  scrip  or  cash.  The  with- 
holding principle  recommended  above 
should  also  be  applied  to  patronage  divi- 
dends or  refunds  so  that  the  average 
patron  receiving  scrip  will,  in  effect,  be 
given  the  cash  to  pay  his  tax  on  his  pa- 
tronage dividend  or  refund.  The  coop- 
eratives should  not  be  penalized  by  the 
assessment  of  a  patronage  tax  upon  divi- 
dends or  refunds  taxable  to  the  patron 
but  left  in  the  business  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sale  of  securities  to  obtain  addi- 
tional equity  capital.  The  exemption  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions  should  be  continued. 

The  tax  provisions  applicable  to  fire 
and  casualty  insurance  companies,  orig- 
inally adopted  in  1942.  need  to  be  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  current  conditions. 
Many  of  these  companies,  organized  on 
the  mutual  or  reciprocal  basis  are  now 
taxed  under  a  special  formula  which 
does  not  take  account  of  their  under- 
writings  gains  and  thus  results  in  an  in- 
equitable distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
among  various  types  of  companies. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  taxing 
mutual  or  reciprocal  companies  on  a  ba- 
sis similar  to  stock  companies,  following 
the  pattern  of  similar  treatment  of  stock 
and  mutual  enterprise  in  the  life  insur- 
ance field. 

Some  of  the  most  important  t\T>es  of 
private  savings  and  lending  institutions 
in  the  country  are  accorded  tax  deducti- 
ble reserve  provisions  which  substan- 
tially reduce  or  eliminate  their  Federal 
income  tax  liability.  These  provisions 
should  be  reviewed  with  the  aim  of  as- 
suring nondiscriminatory  treatment. 

Remedial  legislation  in  these  fields 
would  enlarge  the  revenues  and  con- 
tribute to  a  fair  and  soimd  tax  structure. 

V.   TAX  AOICINISTBATION 

One  of  the  major  characteristics  of 
our  tax  system,  and  one  in  which  we  can 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride,  is  that  it  op- 
erates primarily  through  individual 
self -assessment.  Tlic  integrity  of  such 
a  system  dep>ends  upon  the  continued 
willingness  of  the  people  honestly  and 
accurately  to  discharge  this  annual  price 
of  citizenship.  To  the  extent  that  some 
people  are  dishonest  or  careless  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Government,  the  ma- 
jority is  forced  to  carry  a  heavier  tax 
burden. 

For  voluntary  self-assessment  to  be 
both  meaningful  and  productive  of  reve- 
nues, the  citizens  must  not  only  have 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the  tax  laws, 
but  also  in  their  uniform  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  If  noncom- 
pliance by  the  few  continues  unchecked, 
the  confidence  of  the  many  in  our  self- 
assessment  system  will  be  shaken  and 


one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  Govern- 
ment weakened. 

I  have  in  this  message  already  recom- 
mended the  application  of  withholding 
to  dividends  and  interest  and  revisions 
to  halt  the  abu.ses  of  exp>ense  accounts. 
These  measures  will  improve  taxpayer 
compliance  and  raise  the  regard  of  tax- 
payers for  the  fairness  of  our  system. 
In  addition,  I  propose  three  furtiier 
measures  to  improve  the  tax  enforce- 
ment machinery. 

1.  Taxpayer  account  numbers:  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  begun  the 
in.'?tallation  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  to  improve  administration  of 
the  growing  job  of  tax  collection  and  en- 
forcement. A  system  of  identifying  tax- 
payer account  numbers,  which  would 
make  possible  the  bringing  together  of 
all  tax  data  for  any  one  particular  tax- 
payer, is  an  essential  part  of  such  an  im- 
proved collection  and  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 

For  this  purpose,  social  security  ntmi- 
bers  would  be  used  by  taxpayers  already 
having  them.  The  small  minority  cur- 
rently without  such  numbers  would  be 
assigned  numbers  which  these  persons 
could  later  use  as  well  for  social  security 
purposes  if  needed.  The  numbers  would 
be  entered  on  tax  returns,  information 
returns,  and  related  documents. 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted "to  authorize  the  use  of  taxpayer 
account  numbers  beginning  January  1, 
1962.  to  idertifv  taxpayer  accounts 
throughout  the  processing  and  record- 
kcei-ing  operations  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

2.  Increased  audit  coverage:  The  ex- 
amination of  tax  returns  is  the  essence 
of  the  enforcement  process.  The  num- 
ber of  examining  personnel  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  however,  has 
been  consistently  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  audit  workload.  Consequently, 
it  has  been  unable  to  audit  carefully 
many  of  the  returns  w-hich  sliould  be  so 
examined.  Anticipated  growth  in  our 
population  will,  of  course,  increase  this 
enforcement  problem. 

Related  to  broadened  tax  audit  is  the 
criminal  enforcement  program  of  the 
Revenue  Service.  Here,  the  guiding 
principle  is  the  creation  of  a  deterrent 
to  tax  evasion  and  to  maintain  or,  if 
possible,  increase  voluntary  compliance 
with  all  taxing  statutes.  This  means 
placing  an  appropriate  degree  of  inves- 
tigative emphasis  on  all  types  of  tax 
violations,  in  all  geographical  areas, 
and  identifying  violations  of  substance 
in  all  income  brackets  regardless  of  oc- 
cupation, business,  or  profession. 

Within  this  framework  of  a  balanced 
enforcement  effort,  the  Service  is  plac- 
ing special  investigative  emphasis  on  re- 
turns filed  by  persons  receiving  income 
from  illegal  sources.  I  have  directed 
all  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  a  drive  against  organized 
crime,  and  to  utilize  their  resources  to 
the  maximum  extent  in  conducting  in- 
vestigations of  individuals  engaged  in 
criminal  activity  on  a  major  scale. 
With  the  foregoing  In  mind,  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


to  provide  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  a  maximum  effort  in  this  field. 

To  fulfill  these  requirements  for  im- 
proved audits,  enforcement  and  anti- 
crime  investigation,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Service  be  provided  additional  re- 
sources which  will  pay  their  own  cost 
many  times  over.  In  furthering  the 
Sen-ice's  long-range  plans,  the  prior  ad- 
ministration asked  additional  appropria- 
tions of  $27.4  million  to  hire  about  3.500 
additional  personnel  during  fiscal  1962. 
including  provisions  for  the  necessary 
increases  in  space  and  modern  equip- 
ment vital  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Service.  To  meet  the  commitments 
described  above,  this  administration  re- 
viewed these  proposals  and  recommend- 
ed that  they  be  increased  by  another 
$7  million  and  765  additional  personnel 
to  expedite  the  expansion  and  criminal 
enforcement  programs.  The  pending 
alternative  of  only  1.995  additional  per- 
sonnel, or  less  than  one-half  of  the 
number  requested,  this  administration 
would  constitute  little  more  than  the 
additional  employees  needed  each  year 
during  the  1960's  just  to  keep  up  with 
the  estimated  growth  in  number  and 
complexity  of  returns  filed.  Thus  I  must 
again  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
its  full  support  to  my  original  request. 
These  increases  will  safeguard  the  long- 
term  adequacy  of  the  Nation's  tradi- 
tional voluntary  compliance  system  and. 
at  the  same  time,  return  the  added 
appropriations  several  times  over  in 
added  revenue. 

3.  Inventory  reporting:  It  is  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  manipulation  of 
inventories  has  become  a  frequent 
method  of  avoiding  taxes.  Current  laws 
and  regulations  generally  permit  the  use 
of  inventors'  methods  which  are  accept- 
able in  recognized  accounting  practice. 
Deviations  from  these  methods,  which 
are  not  always  easy  to  detect  during  ex- 
amination of  tax  returns,  can  often  lead 
to  complete  nonpayment  of  taxes  until 
the  inventories  are  liquidated;  and,  for 
some  taxpayers,  this  represents  perma- 
nent tax  reduction.  TTie  under.stating  of 
the  valuation  of  inventories  is  the  device 
most  frequently  used. 

I  have  directed  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  give  increasing  attention  to 
this  area  of  tax  avoidance,  through  a 
stepped-up  emphasis  on  both  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  amounts  reported  as  inven- 
tories and  an  examination  of  methods 
used  in  arriving  at  their  reported  valua- 
tion. 

VT.   TAX    RATE    EXTENSIOW 

As  recommended  by  my  predecessor,  it 
is  again  necessary  that  Congress  enact 
an  extension  of  present  corporation  in- 
come and  excise  tax  rates  otherwise 
scheduled  for  reduction  or  teimination 
on  July  1,  1961.  Such  extension  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  on  a  num- 
ber of  previous  occasions,  and  our  pres- 
ent revenue  requirements  make  such  ex- 
tension absolutely  necessary  again  this 
year. 

In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the 
corporate  tax  rat*  would  be  decreased  5 
percentage  r>oints,  from  52  percent  to  47 
percent,  excise  tax  rates  on  distilled 
spirits,  beer,  wines,  cigarettes,  passenger 
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automobiles,  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cf^ssories,  and  the  transportation  of 
persons  would  also  decline;  and  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  general  telephone  service 
would  expire.  We  cannot  afford  the  loss 
of  these  revenues  at  this  time. 

VII.    AVIATION    FTJEX 

The  last  item  on  the  agenda  relates 
to  aviation  fuel.  The  two  previous  ad- 
ministrations have  urged  that  civil  avia- 
tion, a  mature  and  growing  industry,  be 
required  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  costs 
of  operating  and  improving  the  Federal 
airways  system.  The  rapidly  mounting 
costs  of  these  essential  services  to  air 
transportation  makes  the  imposition  of 
user  charges  more  imperative  now  than 
ever  before  The  most  efficient  method 
for  recovering  a  portion  of  these  costs 
equitably  from  the  airway  users  is 
through  a  tax  on  aviation  fuel.  Present 
law  provides  for  a  net  tax  of  2  cents  a 
gallon  on  aviation  gasoline  but  no  tax 
on  jet  fuel.  The  freedom  from  tax  of 
jet  fuel  is  inequitable  and  is  resulting  in 
substantial  revenue  losses  due  to  the 
t/ansition  to  jet  power  and  the  resulting 
decline  in  gasoline  consumption. 

My  predecessor  recommended  a  flat 
4'2-cent  tax  for  both  aviation  gasoline 
and  jet  fuels."  Such  a  request,  however, 
appears  to  be  unrealistic  in  view  of  the 
current  financial  condition  of  the  airline 
industry. 

Therefore  I  recommend:  Extending 
the  present  net  2-cent  rate  on  aviation 
gasoline  to  jet  fuels:  holding  this  uni- 
form rate  covering  both  types  of  fuel  at 
the  2-cent  level  for  fiscal  1962;  and  pro- 
viding for  annual  increments  in  this 
rate  of  one-haif  cent  after  fiscal  year 
1962  until  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
airways  properly  allocable  to  civil  avia- 
tion is  substantially  recovered  by  this 
tax. 

The  immediate  increase  in  revenue 
from  this  proposal  is  modest  in  com- 
parison with  anticipated  airways  costs; 
and  the  annual  gradation  of  further 
increases  is  intended  to  moderate  the 
impact  of  the  tax  on  the  air  carrier  in- 
dustry. Should  future  economic  or 
other  developments  warrant,  a  more 
rapid  increase  in  the  fuel  tax  will  be 
recommended.  The  decline  from  the 
revenues  estimated  by  my  predecessor 
is  not  large,  and  will  be  met  by  the  re- 
forms previously  proposed.  I  repeat  my 
earlier  recommendation  that,  consist- 
ent with  the  user  charge  principle,  rev- 
enues from  the  aviation  fuels  tax  be 
retained  in  the  general  fund  rather  than 
diverted  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

CONCLrSION 

'  The  legislation  recommended  in  this 
message  offers  a  first  step  toward  the 
broader  objective  of  tax  reform.  The 
immediate  need  is  for  encouraging 
economic  growth  through  moderniza- 
tion and  capital  expansion,  and  to  re- 
move tax  preferences  for  foreign  invest- 
ment which  are  no  longer  needed  and 
which  impair  our  balance-of -payments 
position.  A  beginning  is  made  also  to- 
ward removing  some  of  the  more  glaring 
defects  in  the  tax  structure.  The  reve- 
Aue  gain  in  these  proposals  will  offset 
the  revenue  cost  of  the  investment 
credit.    Finally,  certain  rate  extensions 


are    needed    to   maintain    the    revenue 
potential  of  our  fiscal  system. 

These  items  need  to  be  done  now;  but 
they  are  a  first  step  only.  They  will  be 
followed  next  year  by  a  second  set  of 
proposals,  aimed  at  thorough  income 
tax  reform.  Their  purpose  will  be  to 
broaden  and  unify  the  income  tax  base, 
and  to  review  the  entire  rate  structure 
in  the  light  of  these  revisions.  Let  us 
join  in  solving  these  immediate  problems 
in  the  coming  months,  and  then  join  in 
further  action  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dations of  our  revenue  system. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  April  20.  1961. 


AMENDMENT   OF   NATIONAL   AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  147,  House 
bill  6169. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  6169)  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing measure  is  an  administration  pro- 
posal to  make  certain  changes  in  section 
201  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  which  established  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
to  advise  the  President  on  space  matters. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
NASA,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  and  authority  is 
reposed  in  the  President  to  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  member  from  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  three  civilian  members. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  accom- 
panying the  proposal,  the  President 
stated  that  he  contemplated  making  the 
Council  an  active  and  useful  instrumen- 
tality. He  further  stated  that  he  de- 
sired to  place  the  Council  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Vice  F*resident. 
The  present  measure  would  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  replace  the  President  by  the 
Vice  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  It  would  also  repeal  the  ex- 
isting authority  of  the  President  to 
appoint  a  member  from  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  three  members  from  civilian 
life,  and  would  make  certain  conform- 
ing changes.  There  would  be  no 
changes  which  would  affect  the  present 
concept  of  the  Council,  which  was  es- 
tablished as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
President. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  was  unanimous  in  its  ac- 
tion in  reporting  the  bill  without  amend- 
ment; and 'I  request  that  the  bill  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  sat 
in  the  committee  during  the  hearings  on 
the  bill,  and  I  have  been  familiar  with 
space  legislation  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced and  passed  in  this  body. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  result 
in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  people 
on  the  Space  Council  by  eliminating  the 


four  public  members,  so  called.  It  also 
substitutes  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  instead  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  delega- 
tion of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Council 
to  the  Vice  President,  the  President  con- 
tinues nevertheless  to  be  the  final  deter- 
mining authority  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  lessens  his  respon- 
sibilities in  this  field. 

There  is  one  point  about  this  legisla- 
tion, into  which  we  inquired  rather  care- 
fully at  the  hearing.  That  was  the  con- 
cern of  some  of  us  that  the  military  of 
this  country,  on  whose  shoulders  rests 
the  responsibility  for  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  not  be  lowered  or  in  any  way 
squeezed  out  of  the  Space  Council  or  the 
consultations  of  the  Space  Council. 
They  are  represented  on  the  Council  by 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  McNamara,  whom  I  consider  a  very 
able  man. 

In  previous  great  projects  In  which 
this  country  has  engaged,  such  as  the 
Manhattan  project,  which  involved  the 
building  of  the  atomic  bomb,  we  had  a 
small  group  cortsisting  of  four  Members 
of  the  House  and  four  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  were  kept  informed  on  the 
project  and  guided  the  appropriations 
through  Congress  secretly.  The  project 
had  a  most  effective  advisory  council 
board  composed  of  Dr.  Bush,  Dr.  Co- 
nant.  Admiral  Purnell,  and  General 
Styer.  Lieutenant  General  Groves  of 
course  was  the  head  of  the  Manhattan 
project.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
nm,  best  operated,  most  successful,  and 
most  secret  operations  in  which  this 
country  or  any  other  country  ever  en- 
gaged. Likewise,  in  the  old  NACA  or- 
ganization we  also  had  military  repre- 
sentation, on  all  levels. 

I  wish  to  know,  and  I  think  many 
other  persons  want  to  know,  and  the 
record  of  the  hearing  developed  this 
matter,  that  the  Council  will  work  close- 
ly with  the  military,  whether  it  be  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  or  the  head  of  the  Air 
Research  and  Development  Command 
in  the  Air  Force,  headed  by  General 
Shriever.  That  is  important.  In  the 
reporting  and  passage  of  the  bill,  I  have 
a  concern,  which  I  believe  is  shared  by 
some  of  my  colleagues,  about  which  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
whom  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  work. 
Does  he  believe,  and  is  it  understood, 
that  the  military,  on  whose  shoulders 
the  defense  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try is  placed,  will  be  called  in  and  will 
work  closely  with  the  Space  Council.  \ 
and  its  views  will  always  receive  con- 
sideration, and  it  will  have  an  open  door 
to  the  Council? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
military  will  always  have  access  to  the 
ears  of  those  on  the  Space  Council,  as 
they  have  the  ears  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill, 
and  of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  the  ranking  Re- 
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publican  member.  Certainly,  the  mili- 
tarj's  part  of  the  space  program  is  very, 
very  important  and  significant.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  legis- 
lation or  in  the  program  which  would  in 
any  way  impair  the  position  of  the  mili- 
tary or  prevent  its  position  from  being 
recognized  and  felt  Just  as  it  would  t>e 
without  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
andjn  view  of  that  assurance  concur  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLANTD.  First,  I  compliment 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  the  careful  way 
in  which  he  has  handled  the  bill.  I 
v.as  not  able  to  remain  throughout  the 
hearings,  but  I  was  pleased  at  the  care 
displayed  in  the  questioning  of  the  prin- 
cipal witness,  both  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  not  dealing  with 
this  matter  impersonally,  and  we  cannot 
do  so,  because  we  all  know  that  the  Vice 
President,  who  will  be  made  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  and  who,  of  course, 
will  be,  in  administration  matters, 
closer  to  the  President  than  any  other 
person,  is  also  moving  from  the  chair- 
manship of  this  very  committee  to  the 
post  as  head  of  the  Council.  Wc  also 
know,  in  relation  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  I  think  properly  raised,  that  the 
Vice  President  served,  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  tlie  Senate,  not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, but  as  chaii-man  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  military  preparedness.  So  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  fortuitous  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  would  make,  under 
the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  modified 
council — somewhat  modified  from  the 
original  council — the  very  person  who  is 
in  the  best  position  to  serve  in  that  post, 
and  to  bring  together  the  views  of  the 
Senate,  the  administration,  and  tlie 
armed  services. 

I  think  the  bill  is  an  exceptionally 
good  one.  and  a  fine  adaptation  of  the 
old  establishment  to  a  new  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  under  the 
national  administration. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERJi.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  is  a  distinguished  and  able 
member  of  the  committee,  both  for  his 
participation  in  committee  and  for  his 
remarks  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  5'ield  the  floor  in  order 
that  the  bill  may  be  passed,  with  the 
unanimous  understanding  that  I  wlH 
be  recognized  immediately  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proix)sed, 


the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6169)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider . 

The  motior^  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  TAX 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  por- 
tions of  President  Kennedy's  tax  mes- 
sage which  has  just  been  delivered  to 
Congress  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
small  businessmen.  By  far  the  most 
important  section  of  the  message  deals 
with  tax  incentive  for  modernization  and 
expansion  of  our  productive  facilities. 

During  the  11  years  it  has  been  in  ex- 
istence as  a  permanent  unit,  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  has  devoted  a 
major  share  of  its  attention  to  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  tax  jXDlicies  on  smaller 
entei-prises.  In  all  of  our  studies,  we 
have  found  the  high  income  tax  rates 
imposed  upon  small  business  the  chief 
obstacle  to  their  vieor  and  growth.  In 
all  of  our  tax  repwarts,  we  have  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  would  help  young  and  grow- 
ing businesses  attain  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year,  all  of 
the  m.embcrs  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee joined  with  me  in  sponsoring 
S.  2.  the  so-called  reinvestment  or  plow- 
back  bill. 

While  the  recommendations  contained 
in  today's  tax  message  do  not  go  as  far 
as  the  provisions  in  S.  2,  I  personally 
feel  that  the  President  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  long  step  forward  he  pro- 
poses. It  seems  to  me  that  the  tax  credit 
he  seeks  will  significantly  assist  those 
firms  who  have  the  greatest  need  for 
plowing  back  tlieir  earnings  into  the 
business. 

I  hope  Congress  will  consider  and  act 
upon  these  recommendations  this  year. 
For  the  alert  and  aggressive  small  busi- 
ness, the  combination  of  tax  incentives 
for  reinvestment  and  the  greater  avail- 
ability of  capital  funds  from  the  grow- 
ing small  business  investment  company 
program  should  spell  a  partial  return  to 
the  "good  old  days '  when  an  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  businessman  could 
see  his  business  grow  from  the  humblest 
beginnings  to  national  stature. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opE>ortunity  to  study  the 
other  sections  of  President  Kennedy's 
tax  message.  I  shall  certainly  do  so, 
but  I  did  wish  to  speak  out  immediately 
in  supFKjrt  of  those  important  para- 
graphs dealing  with  tax  incentives  for 
the  growth  of  small  and  medium  size 
business. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  jom  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  and  other 
Senators  in  praising  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  challenging  tax 
message.  Specifically,  I  wish  to  support 
his  plea  for  tax  incentives  for  modern- 
izing and  expanding  America's  shops 
and  factories.  Our  national  strength 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  vigor 
of  our  economy  and  upon  the  efl&ciency 
of  our  productive  facilities.  Therefore, 
we  must  do  e^•erything  we  can  to  promote 
the.se  invaluable  assets. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  as  a  Senator  from  Seva 
Jersey  I  have  "been  impressed  by  the  ir- 
refutable evidence  that  Federal  tax  poli- 
cies have  been  major  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  the  full  potential  of  our 
millions  of  small  and  medium  size  com- 
panies. It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
joined  as  a  sponsor  of  reinvestment  bill. 
S.  2,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  early  this 
year.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  now  con- 
gi-atulate  the  President  for  the  section 
of  his  tax  message  dealing  with  tax  m- 
centives  for  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  our  productive  plant. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  for  his  comments. 


AMERICAN-HAWAnAN     STEAMSHIP 
CO.  INTERCOASTAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Steam 
Fitters  Union  advises  me  of  a  situation 
which  will  cost  workmen,  many  of  them 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  a  loss  of 
a  total  of  4^2  million  man-hours,  which 
man-hours  would  be  required  to  build  the 
new  ships  for  the  Hawaiian -American 
Co.  as  against  500,000  man-hours 
to  convert  one  of  the  older  ships  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  4^2  million  hours  do  not  include 
work  hours  for  the  steel  mills  or  other 
related  industries.  The  500. COO  man- 
hours  proposed  to  be  provided  by  the 
Waterman  interests  do  include  those 
hours  required  for  the  building  of  a  mid- 
section, which  would  be  constructed  in 
West  Germany. 

This  proposal  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
line  with  alleviating  unemplo>'ment  con- 
ditions in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  loss 
of  this  work  to  Pennsylvania  shipyards 
will  increase  the  unemployment  and  the 
chronic  labor  surplus  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  sincerely 
interested  in  alleviating. 

Mr.  President,  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steam.ship  Co.  intercoastal  program  is 
important  to  the  naval  program  for 
our   national   defense. 

American -Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 
has  been  eiigaged  in  the  steaniship 
business,  primarily  the  intercoastal 
trade,  since  1889.  and  prior  thereto  by 
predecessor   companies. 

In  1953  A-H  discontinued  intercoastal 
service    which    was    unprofitable    with 
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World  War  Il-type  vessels,  and  since 
1955  has  expended  in  excess  of  $15 
million  planning  a  resumption  of  serv- 
ice with  new  vessels  of  a  type  to  be 
Itnown  as  container  vessels,  entirely  new 
to  our  naval  service  and  extremely 
valuable  in  time  of  emergency  as  aux- 
iliaries to  our  naval  service. 

The  bids  on  the  vessels  were  received 
on  February  3 — good  for  90  days.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  three  900-foot.  24- 
knot.  twin-screw  vessels  at  the  bid  price 
of  $21  million  each.  In  addition,  the 
company  would  require  truck  trailer 
equipment  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $25  million,  which  would  be 
leased.  The  ships  would  be  container 
ship>s  of  the  latest  design  and  would  lift 
a  thousand  30-foot  by  8-foot  by  8-foot 
containers  for  movements  between  the 
east  coast  and  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Mort- 
gage insurance  has  been  requested  from 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  the 
amount  of  $55  million.  Without  mort- 
gage insurance,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
borrowing  the  necessary  amount  re- 
quired to  finance  construction  of  the 
vessels. 

Financing  has  been  arranged  and  the 
company  can  award  contracts  for  ship 
construction  immediately  upon  receiv- 
ing mortgage  insurance. 

Granting  of  mortgage  insurance  is  a 
function  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce— Maritime  Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  assets  noted  above, 
the  company  has  income,  after  taxes,  in 
excess  of  $1  million  per  annum.  At  the 
present  time  it  has  no  shipping  activities. 
Rarely  has  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion had  such  a  credit-worthy  corpora- 
tion with  which  to  deal. 

Nevertheless,  the  A-H  application  for 
mortgage  insurance,  which  had  been 
proceeding  smoothly,  has  ground  to  a 
halt  for  the  following  reasons  which  are 
based  on  information  furnished  to  me 
which  I  cannot  guarantee,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  accurate.  The  informa- 
tion indicates  that  the  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
rather  than  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

McLean  Industries.  Inc.,  through  a 
subsidiary,  holds  a  franchise  in  the  in- 
tercoastal  trade.  This  company  is  the 
Waterman  Steamship  group  which  now 
operates  a  service  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  an  Atlantic 
coastwise  service  and  an  Atlantic-Gulf 
service.  Waterman  operates  in  the  U.S. 
foreign  trade  and  is  an  applicant  for  a 
subsidy  under  FMB  docket  No.  S-73. 

The  Waterman  interests  would  like  to 
add  the  intercoastal  service  to  their  em- 
pire and  have  apparently  persuaded  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  no  mort- 
gage insurance  should  be  granted  to 
American-Hawaiian  because  they  expect 
to  be  able  to  build  new  ships  or  convert 
old  ships  in  the  next  few  years.  Sea- 
Land.  Inc.,  which  conducts  the  domestic 
operations,  had  a  loss  in  excess  of  $2 
million  last  year  and  has  a  $7  million 
deficit  in  its  earned  surplus  account.  - 
This  company  could,  by  no  stretch  of  the' 
imagination,  engage  in  a  building  pro- 


gram in  the  foreseeable  future  because 
of  its  poor  financial  condition.  We  are 
not  advised  as  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  balance  of  the  Waterman  inter- 
ests. However,  these  interests  are  seek- 
ing a  subsidy  from  Maritime  for  their 
foreign  operation  and  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  mix 
foreign-flag  operation  finances  with 
domestic  operation  and  finances.  Never- 
theless, the  Waterman  interests  have  an- 
nounced that  they  would  put  in  an  in- 
terim intercoastal  service  as  has  A-H. 
However,  the  Waterman  interests,  in 
their  effort  to  block  the  American- 
Hawaiian  program,  are  willing  to  lose  $2 
million  a  year  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
and  to  make  up  the  difference  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  shippers  to  and  from  Puerto 
Rico  as  well  as  shippers  in  other  trades. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  swallow  more 
than  Waterman  or  Sea-Land,  Inc  ,  can 
digest.  It  operates  to  frustrate  a  major 
building  program  in  the  amount  of  $83 
million,  most  of  which  would  be  spent 
in  the  depressed  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  seems 
to  be  willing  to  go  along  with  the  move 
to  block  the  American-Hawaiian  pro- 
gram and  its  $88  million  program  now 
ready  for  placement  immediately  follow- 
ing granting  of  mortgage  insurance. 

In  a  sense,  this  amounts  to  what  might 
be  termed  "Ships  Scandals  of  1961."  A 
large  building  program  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  Nation  in  every  way  is  be- 
ing frustrated  by  a  small  group  of  men 
who  are  in  no  position  to  provide  new 
ships  but  would  rather  lose  millions  of 
dollars  than  see  them  built  by  someone 
else. 

It  will  be  suggested  that  the  Water- 
man interests  are  willing  to  provide 
ships  immediately  for  the  intercoastal 
trade.  American-Hawaiian  had  an- 
nounced that  it  would  do  the  same  if  as- 
sured mortgage  insurance  on  its  new 
building  program.  It  has  been  confer- 
ring with  terminal  operators  and  labor 
and  had  reached  a  tentative  agreement 
with  all  these  interests  to  shrink  their 
charges  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  to 
A-H  during  the  3-year  building  period. 
However,  the  Waterman  interests  have 
now  rushed  in  their  desperation  to  block 
American- Hawaiian  and  have  upset 
these  delicate  negotiations  because  they 
do  not  care  what  the  cost  is  so  long  as 
American-Hawaiian  is  stopped.  This  is 
an  incredible  policy  of  recklessness  on 
the  part  of  a  publicly  held  company  and 
the  McLean  Industries  stockholders  will 
have  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  policy 
which  they  will  take  lying  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania area  with  over  8'2  percent  unem- 
ployment goes  hungry  and  the  capital  of 
American-Hawaiian  cannot  be  put  to 
the  use  for  which  it  was  intended,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  its  assets  be- 
ing held  in-  a  special  ship  construction 
fund  free  until  the  end  of  1961  from 
Federal  taxes  on  condition  that  the 
money  be  used  for  building  ships. 

Unless  the  Department  of  Commerce 
changes  its  ways,  the  Waterman  inter- 
ests will  control  the  Puerto  Rican  trade, 


the  Atlantic  coastwise  and  Atlantic -gulf 
trade  as  well  as  the  intercoastal  trade. 
This  is  a  notoriously  unhealthy  monopo- 
listic situation  which  ought  not  to  be 
countenanced. 

But  the  primary  objective  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  should  be 
to  facilitate  obtainment  of  mortgage  in- 
surance for  an  exceptionally  qualified 
and  experienced  company  so  that  the 
shipbuilding  program  can  go  forward 
immediately. 

The  Waterman  Steamship  interests 
had  a  press  conference  April  3.  and  Mal- 
colm McLean  announced  that  it  is 
planned  to  convert  5  C-2  World  War  II 
type  vessels  to  carry  476  trailers  Inter- 
coastally.  These  ships  are  more  than  17 
years  old. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  ready  about  the 
middle  of  1962. 

The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $28  mil- 
lion for  the  vessels.  It  may  come  to 
$35  or  $40  million,  because  Luckenbach's 
presentation  to  Maritime  showed  $38 
million  for  the  same  conversion. 

In  any  event,  we  are  sure  that  no 
private  agency  will  finance  the  recon- 
struction of  these  old,  slow  ships  and 
that  Federal  mortgage  insurance  will  be 
required.  In  this  event,  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  a  choice  between  old 
ships  described  above,  and  three  new, 
25-knot.  20.000-deadweight-ton,  60.000- 
horsepower  trailerships. 

The  only  reason  the  McLean  interests 
are  rushing  ahead  in  this  fashion  is  to 
block  the  American-Hawaiian  projwsa) 
because  they  will  surely  incur  a  multi 
million  loss  on  their  intercoastal  serv- 
ice, as  did  Luckenbach  in  1960. 

If  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
announce  approval  of  American- 
Hawaiian's  proposal,  then  no  bank  in 
the  world  will  lend  McLean  a  dime  be- 
cause his  15-knot  ships  will  be  put  out 
of  business  by  American-Hawaiian's  25- 
knotters  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Therefore,  the  key  to  getting  the  new 
ships  and  preventing  convf  rsion  of  the 
old  Is  promptly  to  announce  approval  of 
the   American-Hawaiian   proposal. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  stand  by  and 
let  the  deal  for  new  ships  slip  away. 

Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Inter- 
coastal Service  Pushed."  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  on  April  4. 
1961,  and  an  article  entitled  "Line 
Promises  Services  With  Five  Ships  Next 
Year, "  published  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  on  the  stune  date,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Apr.  4,  1961 1 

INTERCXJASTAL    SeBVICX    PxJBHED 

Sea-Land  Service,  Inc..  wlilch  last  week 
announced  that  it  will  launch  an  intercoastal 
service  this  month,  will  have  five  converted 
trailerships  ready  for  operation  on  this  run 
by  mld-1962,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
company  obtains  Federal  mortgage  Insurance 
on  '-he  vessels.  Malcolm  P.  McLean,  president, 
told  a  New  York  press  conference. 

The  move  Immediately  raised  a  big  ques- 
tion mark  concerning  the  future  of  domestic 
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service  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  porta. 
Both  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co  ,  which 
recently  withdrew  from  Intercoastal  service, 
and  the  Inactive  American-Hawaiian  Stean- 
shlp  Co..  have  appUcatlons  for  mortgage  In- 
siu-ance  on  construction  of  contalnershlps 
pending  before  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 
It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  there  Is 
only  enough  Intercoastal  business  to  enable 
one  carrier  to  survive. 

SERVlCi;    STARTS    SOON 

An  American-Hawaiian  spokesman  labeled 
Mr.  McLean's  announcement  a  "stop  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian" maneuver.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged that  If  Sea-Land  actually  gets 
Its  trailerships  Into  operation,   "we're  out." 

Sea-Land  will  begin  an  Interim  Inter- 
coastal operation  with  two  freighters  tlme- 
c.artered  from  the  Waterman  Steamship 
Corp.,  both  C-2'8. 

The  Fairport,  which  has  been  In  Water- 
man's service  between  the  west  coast  and 
Puerto  Rico,  will  Initiate  the  service  with  a 
sailing  April  16  from  Portland,  with  calls  at 
San  Francisco.  Stockton,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  and  New  York.  The 
second  freighter,  the  Choctaw,  will  sail  from 
San  Francisco  on  April  28 

Both  Waterman  and  Sea-Land  are  sub- 
sidiaries of  McLean  Industries,  Inc..  of 
Mobile.  Ala. 

Subsequent  sailings  from  the  west  coast 
are  scheduled  for  May  15,  May  30,  June  16, 
and  June  28. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  McLean  said  work  Is  start- 
ing In  a  German  shipyard  on  two  midsec- 
tions for  trailerships  to  be  built  by  "jum- 
bolzlng"  older  ships  The  conversion  of 
these  two  vessels  and  three  others  for  which 
midsections  will  be  built  In  US  yards  all 
will  be  done  In  this  country,  Mr.  McLean  said. 

WEEKLY    RUNS    PLANNED 

Each  of  the  5  trailerships  will  be  able 
to  carry  476  of  the  35-foot  highway  trailers 
used  In  the  Sea-Land  operation.  The  6 
ships  which  the  line  operates  In  services  be- 
tween New  York  and  Puerto  Rico,  Jackson- 
ville and  Houston  carry  226  trailers  apiece. 

With  the  newly  converted  larger  vessels, 
Sea-Land  will  be  able  to  provide  a  weekly 
Intercoastal  trallershlp  service  by  June  of 
1962.  Mr.  McLean  said. 

Total  cost  of  the  ship  conversion  program 
will  be  $27  million,  he  estimated.  The  two 
with  German  midsections  will  come  to  $9 
million,  the  three  all-Amerlcan  ships  to  $18 
million.  The  actual  ships  to  be  lengthened 
have  not  yet  been  purchased,  the  Sea-Land 
president  said. 

Portland  and  Seattle  will  be  tied  In  with 
the  service  by  means  of  small  ships  taking 
trailers  to  and  from  a  transshipment  point 
at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  McLean  explained. 
While  a  weekly  service  will  be  possible  the 
frequency  of  sailings  will  depend  on  de- 
mand, and  the  Interval  may  be  10  or  11  days, 
he  said. 

INStrHANCE  SOUGHT 

Asked  If  June  of  next  year  was  not  an 
early  date  at  which  to  expect  Ave  new  trail- 
erships to  be  ready,  Mr  McLean  pointed  out 
that  the  conversion  of  six  C-2s  into  Sea- 
Land  trailerships  was  decided  on  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1957,  and  the  first  of  the  remade  ships 
sailed  from  New  York  the  following  October. 

While  Indicating  that  Sea-Land  will  ap- 
ply  for  t.'tle  XI  mortgage  Insurance.  Mr. 
McLean  emphasized  that  the  trallershlp 
service  will   not   be   contingent   on  this. 

If  the  bid  Is  rejected,  he  said,  "We'll  go 
ahead  anyway— we  think  our  experience  In 
this  business  will  give  us  enough  of  an  edge 
to  compete" 

Sea -Land  has  not  yet  determined  Just 
what  channels  of  private  financing  It  will 
use.  if  that  Is  necessary. 

The  American-Hawaiian  spokesman  said 
the   Issue  would    be  whether  new   ships  or 


converted  World  War  II  ships  are  to  be 
provided  for  the  Intercoastal  trade.  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian's application  Is  based  on  con- 
struction of  3  new  twin-screw  trailer- 
ships,  capable  of  carrying  1,000  trailers  at 
a  speed  of  25  knots.  Mr.  McLean  said  he 
was  figuring  on  a  speed  of  about  17  knots 
for  his  Intercoastal  ships. 

American-Hawaiian  offered  to  start  an  In- 
terim Intercoastal  service  with  chartered 
ships,  but  only  after  It  was  assured  of  the 
Government  mortgage  Insurance.  Leaving  no 
doubt  that  he  felt  private  financial  sources 
would  be  unwilling  to  back  construction 
of  Intercostal  ships,  the  spokesman  said 
that  without  the  Government  Insurance  the 
deal  would  be  "a  losing  proposition  " 

"We  are  not  withdrawing,"  said  the  A-H 
executive  when  told  of  Mr.  McLean's  an- 
nouncement. We  have  the  greatest  possible 
confidence  In  the  outcome." 

Sea-Land  operates  a  fleet  of  4.000  high- 
way trailers.  Cargo  can  be  sealed  In  the 
trailer  at  the  shipper's  plant  and  carried 
by  truck,  water  and  truck  to  the  consignee 
without  unsealing  the  load. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  4,  19611 

Line    Promises    Service    With     Five    Ships 

Next    Year 

(By  Walter  Hamshar) 

Malcolm  P.  McLean,  head  of  Sea-Land 
Service,  Inc.,  announced  yesterday  that  his 
company  will  establish  a  weekly  Intercoastal 
trallershlp  service  by  June  1962.  with  five 
conventional  ships  converted  into  truck 
trailer  carriers. 

Meanwhile,  Sea-Land  will  enter  inter- 
coastal service  this  month  with  conventional 
break-bulk  ships  on  a  permanent  basis  to 
accumulate  experience  and  gev  .he  service 
underway,  Mr.  McLean  said. 

The  Sea-Land  announcement  emphtislzed 
that  the  company  will  go  ahead  with  its 
intercoastal  plans  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  competing  plans  now  before  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administrator.  Mr.  McLean  said 
that  his  company  will  finance  Its  new 
trallershlp  fleet  with  private  mortgages  If 
necessary  without  Government  Insurance  If 
his  company's  application  for  Government 
guarantees  Is  rejected  In  favor  of  the  com- 
p>eting  propositions. 

An  olBclal  of  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Co.,  one  of  the  competing  companies, 
when  asked  about  the  Sea-Land  develop- 
ment, said  he  doubted  that  the  McLean  com- 
pany could  get  financing  for  Its  converted 
ships  without  Government  Insurance.  As 
for  getting  Into  the  Intercoastal  service  with 
break-bulk  vessels,  the  same  oflQclal  predicted 
that  It  would  result  in  a  $2  million  a  year 
loss. 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Corp.,  which  dis- 
continued Its  Intercoastal  service  last  month 
with  such  vessels,  was  suffering  this  annual 
loss.  Luckenbach  has  the  other  trallershlp 
application  before  the  Administrator,  also 
calling  for  mortgage  Insurance  guarantees 
for  five  converted  trailerships. 

American-Hawaiian's  plan  calls  for  con- 
struction of  3  new  trailerships.  each  with 
a  capacity  of  about  1.000  truck  trailers  and 
each  capable  of  cruising  at  24  knots.  The 
Luckenbach  and  Sea-Land  plans  call  for  17- 
knot  ships. 

The  intercoastal  steamship  service  picture 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  there  is  sufficient  cargo  for 
only  one  line  to  maintain  a  profitable  serv- 
ice. Maritime  Administrator  Thomas  E. 
Stakem.  who  will  decide  on  the  Government 
Insurance  loans,  is  expected  to  confine  such 
loans  to  only  one  company. 

The  American  Hawaiian  official  put  it 
bluntly  this  way: 

"If  we  get  the  mortgage  Insurance,  he's 
(Sea-Land)  dead;  U  he  gets  the  Instirance, 
we're  dead." 


American -Hawaiian  has  offered  to  estab- 
lish an  interim  Intercoastal  service  with  con- 
ventional ships  while  building  Its  trallershlp 
If  Its  mortgage  Insurance  application  is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  McLean  said  his  service  will  get  under- 
way with  a  sailing  April  16  by  the  cargo  ship 
Fairport  from  Portland.  Greg.,  with  stops  at 
Seattle.  San  Francisco.  Stockton,  and  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  The  next 
sailing  will  be  by  the  Choctaic.  Both  ships 
have  been  time  chartered  by  Sea-Land  from 
Its  affiliate.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.. 
which  operates  a  fleet  of  27  S-2  cargo  ships. 

Mr.  McLean  said  he  expects  his  trallershlp 
conversion  program  to  cost  about  $27  million. 
Two  new  mldbodles  will  be  constructed  in  a 
German  shipyard  and  floated  to  this  country 
where  they  will  replace  the  smaller  midsec- 
tions of  two  shlpts  in  the  conversions.  The 
other  three  conversions,  Including  construc- 
tion of  the  mldbodles,  will  be  done  entirely 
In  this  country.  Each  converted  trallershlp 
will  have  a  capacity  of  476  trailers. 

Mr.  McLean  said  he  Is  able  to  build  the  two 
mldbodles  in  Germany  because  they  were 
ordered  before  the  United  States  adopted  leg- 
islation In  1959  prohibiting  forelgn-bullt 
mldbodles  from  being  built  for  ships  to  be 
used  In  the  Nations  domestic  commerce. 
Sea-Land  has  not  yet  acquired  the  ships 
which  will  be  Jimaboized,  Mr.  McLean  said. 

The  American  Hawaiian  construction  pro- 
gram Is  expected  to  total  about  $65  million, 
while  the  Luckenbach  conversion  program 
was  estimated  at  about  $55  million. 

Sea-Land  can  establish  an  Intercoastal 
service  under  grandfather  rights  acquired 
through  Its  Arrow  Line,  which  was  abandoned 
several  years  ago. 


BENEFITS  TO  CHILDREN  OF 
UNEMPLOYED  PARENTS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  ot  H.R. 
4884.  Calendar  No.  145. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4884),  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Lawrence  J. 
Corcoran,  diocesan  director  of  charities 
in  Columbus.  Ohio,  as  follows: 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

ApHI  19,1961. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Call  your  attention  to  HJR.  4884 
which  was  referred  to  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  oppose  this  strongly  as  need- 
lessly disturbing  traditional  concept  of  aid 
to  dependent  children.  It  Is  not  a  good 
means  of  combating  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployed fathers;  rather  It  contributes  to  the 
dependence  of  fathers  and  encourages  them 
to  live  off  their  children.  Additional 
amendments  added  In  Senate  committee 
make  matters  worse,  especially  oppose  lack 
of  consultation  with  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding voluntary  agencies  dealing  with  chil- 
dren. Also.  I  understand  there  have  been 
no    public    hearings    in    Senate    committee. 
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This    Is    highly    questionable.     Urge    you    to 
xl^t  these  wrongs  and  oppKJse  bill. 
Very  Plev.  Iklsgr.  Lawsen-ck  J.  CSokcosan. 

Diocesan    Director    of    Chanties. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  make 
inquiry  concernLn?  whether  hearings 
were  or  were  not  had  on  the  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  were  no 
hearings  on  the  bill,  and  that  hearings 
were  not  held  because  none  were  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
hearings  on  the  bill  in  the  House.  I  hold 
a  copy  of  the  tran.scnpt  of  such  hearings, 
and  the  Senator  can  see  the  extent  of 
the  hearings. 

I  The  hearings  were  on  both  the  bill  now 
pending  and  the  bill  providing  unem- 
ployment compensation  insurance.  The 
transcript  of  the  hearings  was.  of  course, 
!before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rnance 
"When  that  committee  was  corvsidering 
Ithe  bill.  Among  those  who  testified  for 
|the  bill  are  the  following: 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 
jand  Neighborhood  Centers,  243  member 
agencies  in  87  cities  across  the  land. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Elmd. 

Ame.ican  Parents  Committee. 

The  American  Social  Health  As-socia- 
tion. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  Children 
'of  New  York  City. 

Tlie  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
"Welfare  Fund.^. 

'  The  Family  Service  Association  of 
America. 

The  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

The  National  As.sociation  on  Service 
rto  Unmarried  Parents. 

The  National  Board  of  the  YWCA. 

The  National  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  Youth. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
|0f  Christ  in  the  U.S-A. 

The  National  Urban  League. 

The  Salvation  .Army. 
,    The  United  Seamen's  Service,  and 

The  Volunteers  of  America. 

All  these  agencies  were  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

I  When  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Monsignor  OGrady  appeared 
as  a  wr.ne.ss  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  He 
was  advised  that  the  bill  which  had  been 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  been  divided  into  two  bills, 
one  dealinii  with  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  and  the  other  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  that  the  bill 
with  reference  to  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren wa.^  not  yet  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  but  would  be.  However,  he 
requested  that  we  hear  him  at  that  time, 
and  he  was  heard.  His  testimony  ap- 
pears on  pages  180  through  185  in  the 
printed  hearings  on  H.R.  4806,  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  87th  Con- 
gress. 


The  fact  is  that  the  most  complete 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  bill, 
mostly  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  in  part  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance;  and 
there  were  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  when  the  bill  was 
being  con-sidered. 

Sir.  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  is  that  there 
were  no  official  hearings  on  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is,  there  were  no  official  hearings 
at  the  time  the  bill  itself  was  considered. 
When  we  had  hearings  on  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill,  Monsignor 
O'Grady  api>eared  before  our  commit- 
tee and  testified  concerning  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  if  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator,  no  official 
hearings  were  held  by  the  committee  on 
House  bill  4884. 

Mr.  KERR.     As  such. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Except  thnt  when  the 
hearings  were  held  on  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill.  Rev.  Dr. 
CGrarly  said  he  wished  to  say  some- 
thing about  H  R.  4884,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  say  something  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  liave  answered  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  would  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  $289  million? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  amount  involved  is 
between  $250  million  and  $300  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  heard  the  request  of  the  dioc- 
esan director  at  Colimibus  that  he  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  to  testify 
on  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  wouid  consider  having 
the  bill  recommitted  to  the  committee 
in  order  to  allow  offlcial  hearings  to  be 
held  on  the  bill  before  it  is  considered 
by  the  Senate,  so  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  its  present  concept  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  trying  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
Senators  question,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  request  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee comes  very  late  in  the  proceed- 
ings, because  this  measure  has  been  on 
the  calendar  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
sufficient  notice  had  been  given  for  any 
request  to  be  made  for  further  hearings. 
If  a  hearing  had  been  desired,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  previously  for  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  have  made  their  posi- 
tion known,  rather  than  to  wait  until 
the  last  miijute,  just  before  the  bill  Is 
brought  up,"^nd  after  announcement  of 
the  bringing  up  of  Uie  bill  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  I  can  help  in 
this  situation.    I  received  approximately 


the  same  telegram  from  the  New  York 
State  Catholic  Welfare  Committee  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  received.  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  believe  that  when 
he  gets  into  the  explanation  of  the  bill, 
he  can  give  rather  important  satisfac- 
tion to  people  who  think  as  do  those  who 
sent  the  telegram  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  those  who  sent  the  telegram 
to  me. 

I  most  respectfully  make  this  sugges- 
tion to  the  Senator.  He  can  evaluate 
the  demand  made  in  the  telegram  after 
the  explanation  has  been  made,  in  terms 
of  what  satisfaction  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  can,  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  bill,  give  to  this  p>olnt  of  view.  I 
submit  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
feel  the  bill  ought  not  to  go  back  to 
committee  for  further  hearings? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anything  could  be  accomplished 
by  that.  This  is  an  emergency  bill.  It 
would  be  In  operation  from  May  1.  1961. 
to  June  39,  1962.  So  far  as  the  chairman 
knows,  no  request  for  hearings  was 
made.  The  bill  was  fully  heard  In  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Monsignor  O'Grady  discussed  it 
when  he  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  bill.  No  re- 
quest was  made  for  a  hearing  in  our 
committee.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Wl.en  was  it  acted 
on  in  the  Senate  committee? 

Mr   KERR.     On  last  Tliursday. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  passed  the 
House  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  March  13. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  had  asked  a  question  of  the 
Seriator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thought  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr  KERR.  If  he  has,  then  I  want 
to  yield  back.     (Laughter.! 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  for  that  pur-„ 
I>ose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  With  reference  to  aid 
to  dependent  children  In  foster  homes. 
Is  there  anything  In  the  bill,  or,  so  far 
as  the  Senator  knows.  In  the  law,  which 
would  prevent  aid  to  any  children  in  a 
foster  home  who  are  receiving  a  par- 
ticular type  of  religious  instruction? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  hke  to  have  the 
Senator  a.sk  that  question  again. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  question  Is  some- 
what Involved.  There  Is  a  provision  In 
the  bill  with  reference  to  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  foster  homes. 


Mr.  KERR.  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  nart  now.  and  then  the  Senator 
can  ask  the  other  part  of  the  question. 
I  did  not  want  to  infringe  upon  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  going 
to  make  in  explanation  of  the  bill.  In 
order  to  answer  the  Senators  question, 
I  will  have  to  do  so  to  a  limited  degree. 

The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
provided  a  program  of  expansion  of 
eligibility  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Under  existing  law  the  aid  Is  available 
to  children,  I  believe,  in  three  categories. 
The  bill  would  add  an  additional  cate- 
gory, that  is,  children  of  unemployed 
parents.  It  does  not  change  any  of  the 
benefits  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 
It  expands  the  program  so  that  children 
of  unemployed  parents  would  be  eligible 
for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  oCfered 
an  amendment  in  the  Finance  ComnfTit- 
tee  which  would  have  this  effect:  Where 
dependent  children  have  been  taken 
from  the  natural  home  under  an  order 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
within  a  State  and  placed  by  that  court 
in  a  foster  home,  they  would  not  thereby 
lose  their  eligibility  to  participate  In  the 
program  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 
It  does  not  In  any  way  change  whatever 
the  law  may  be  In  a  State  with  reference 
to  the  authority  of  a  court,  on  the  one 
hand,  taking  a  child  from  its  natural 
home,  and  on  the  other  hand  placing 
it  in  a  fostpr  home. 

The  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  offered  the  amendment  is 
this:  In  my  own  State,  as  I  understand 
is  true  al.so  in  many  other  States,  there 
is  sometimes,  if  not  often,  a  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  court  which  has  before 
it  a  ca.'^e  in  which  it  is  felt  necessary  to 
move  children  from  a  natural  home,  be- 
cause of  adverse  conditions  in  the  home, 
to  a  foster  home,  when  the  children  in 
their  natural  home  are  receiving  aid.  If 
by  moving  them  to  a  foster  home  they 
would  lose  the  aid  and  would  become 
a  welfare  charge  on  the  local  relief  agen- 
cies whose  programs  are  financed  100 
percent  by  local  or  State  funds. 

I  do  not  make  the  accusation  that  any 
court  would  hesitate  to  take  a  child 
from  its  natural  home  for  its  welfare 
or  benefit,  because  by  doing  so  it  would 
become  more  of  a  charge  on  the  local 
government  or  on  the  State  government 
than  it  had  been.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
It  had  been  the  beneficiary  of  a  Federal 
and  State  program. 

The  fact  Is  that  such  condition  and 
circumstance  do  prevail.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  was  to  provide 
that  the  psychological  barrier,  or  barrier 
of  fear  of  an  Increase  In  local  cost,  would 
be  removed,  so  that  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  whether  it  be  in  a  county 
in  New  York  or  in  Oklahoma  or  In  Ala- 
bama or  In  Tennessee  or  In  Missouri,  or 
in  any  other  Stat^,  would  be  free  to 
consider  the  situation  as  to  the  welfare 
of  the  child,  and  free  from  any  appre- 
hension that  by  moving  It  the  court 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  available  for  the  child's  care. 
Therefore,  if  the  court  found  that  the 
child  was  unfortunately  situated  in   a 


broken  home,  for  example.  It  could  still 
receive  the  benefits  it  had  been  receiving 
under  the  child  aid  program,  and  those 
benefits  would  go  with  the  child  to  Its 
new  foster  home. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  I  may  pursue  that 
question  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  for  information  on  a  further 
point.  I  appreciate  the  explanation  of 
the  distinguished  Senator.  If  the  par- 
ticular foster  home  were  conducted  by 
or  afllllated  with  a  particular  religious 
group  or  faith,  and  the  court  had  placed 
the  child  in  that  foster  home,  then  the 
aid  to  that  child  would  be  In  no  way  In- 
terfered with  by  the  fact  of  the  child 
being  placed  in  that  institution.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  did  not  apply 
and  does  not  apply  to  a  child  taken  from 
an  institution  and  moved  to  a  home. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  was  not  my 
question. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  applies  only  where  it  is 
taken  from  its  natural  home  and  placed 
In  and  taken  care  of  In  a  foster  family 
home.  Institutional  care  is  not  contem- 
plated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  a  child  were  placed 
by  the  court  of  a  State  in  a  particular 
foster  home,  the  child  would  then  obtain 
dependent  care. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  if  it  were  moved  to 
an  Institution. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  if  it  were  moved 
to  or  placed  in  a  foster  family  home? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  it  were  moved  to  a 
foster  family  home,  it  would. 

Mr.   KEATING.     Then   the   child 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  have  the  same 
benefit  It  would  have  received,  insofar 
as  aid  to  dependent  children  is  con- 
cerned, in  its  natural  home. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Not  yet. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  face  of  the  fact 
that  public  hearings  have  not  been  held 
on  the  bill,  and  In  consideration  of  the 
request  of  the  representative  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Columbus  that  he  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  testify,  I  shall  have  to 
oppose  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  allow  me  to  ask 
a  question,  which  I  think  may  help  In 
this  regard?  I  have  received,  just  as 
have  my  colleague  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
Keating  1  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI,  a  number  of  expressions 
of  concern  by  welfare  agencies  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  been  discuss- 
ing. They  have  suggested  the  Inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  a  child  placed  In  a  foster 
home  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be 
placed  with  persons  of  the  same  reli- 
gious faith,  or  with  an  authorized  agency 
under  the  control  of  persons  of  the  same 
religious  faith  as  that  of  the  child. 

I  am  aware  that  the  bill  provides  that 
a  child  shall  be  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance only  if  it  is  placed  in  a  foster  home 
as  the  result  of  a  judicial  determina- 
tion to  the  effect  that  a  continuation  of 


placement  in  the  home  of  an  eligible 
relative  woaM  be  contrarj'  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,  and  that  such 
placement  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  agency  administering  the  State 
plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  establish 
as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  would  change  or  interfere  with 
any  existing  State  law  or  policy,  or  with 
any  future  State  law-  or  policy,  regarding 
the  placement  of  children  covered  by  the 
act  in  foster  homes,  and  that  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  avoid  par- 
ticipation or  direction  as  to  any  such 
State  policy  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
administration  of  this  provision  if  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  that  is  his  understanding  of 
these  provisions. 

Mr.  KERR  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  answer  is,    "Yes." 

Mr.  JA.VTTS.    I  concede  that  it  is  a 
lengthy  question. 
Mr.  KERR.     It  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  at  this  time  there  is 
a  law  In  a  State  which  provides  that 
when  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
moves  a  child  from  its  natural  home  to 
a  foster  home,  it  shall  be  to  a  home  of  a 
similar  religious  faith,  the  bill  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  that  act? 

Mr.  KERR.     Or  policy  of  the  State. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Or  in  the  future? 
Mr.  KERR.     Or  In  the  future. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     Neither  now  nor  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  The  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  fix  policies  in  effect  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  as  to  the  taking  of  a 
child  from  Its  natural  home  and  placing 
it  in  a  foster  home. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  in  its  administration,  either  now  or 
In  the  future,  the  act  would  have  any 
such  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  act  could  not  have 
such  an  effect.  The  bill  provides  only 
that  when,  under  the  laws  of  a  State,  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  finds  it 
to  be  necessary  or  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  to  move  the  child  from  Its 
natural  home  to  a  foster  home  selected 
by  the  court,  when  It  gets  Into  the  foster 
home  the  child's  eligibility  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  under  the  Federal  law. 
and  under  the  bill  would  be  just  as  effec- 
tive and  would  be  operated  in  the 
Identical  way,  so  far  as  payment  of 
money  to  the  foster  parent  is  concerned, 
as  if  the  money  had  been  paid  to  the 
natural  parent  had  the  child  remained  in 
the  natural  home. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks were  not  at  all  directed  to  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  I  had  in  mind  only 
the  fact  that  no  public  hearings  had 
been  held.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  agency  to  which 
I  referred  felt  it  had  been  denied  the 
opfKjrtunity  to  present  its  views,  and  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  no  hearings  have 
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been  held.  I  must  express  my  opposition 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  any  statement 
from  the  author  of  the  telegram  that  he 
had  asked  to  be  heard  and  had  been  de- 
nied a  hearing? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    No,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  bill  establishes  a  tempo- 
rary program  of  Federal  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
States  wishing  to  amend  their  plans  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  to  include 
children  of  unemployed  parents  on  the 
same  Federal-State  matching  basis  as- 
sistance is  now  available  to  children  who 
have  been  deprived  of  parental  support 
because  of  death,  absence  or  incapacity 
cf  the  parent.  Grants  to  the  States  will 
be  available  from  May  1,  1961,  through 
June  30,  1962. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "unemploy- 
ment" for  the  purpose  of  qualification 
for  assistance  under  the  bill,  is  left  to 
the  States.  The  tests  of  need  and  other 
eligibility  qualifications  are  the  same  as 
in  the  pre.^ent  aid-to-dependent-children 
programs. 

Your  committee  believes  that  an  un- 
employed individual  whose  family  is  re- 
ceiving aid  under  this  program  should 
accept  any  reasonable  offer  of  employ- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  bill  requires  that 
a  State  plan  make  assurance  that  assist- 
ance is  not  provided  when  the  unem- 
ployed parent  does  not  accept  a  reason- 
able employment  offer.  The  bill  was 
amended  further  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  so  that  a  State,  at  its  option, 
may  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  aid  to 
any  child  for  any  month  if  the  unem- 
ployed parent  of  such  child  receives  pay- 
ment under  the  State  or  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  law. 

H.R.  4884  temporarily  increases  the  $9 
million  ceiling  on  Federal  grants  for 
public  assi.stance  for  Puerto  Rico  by  $75,- 
000  for  fiscal  1961  and  $300,000  for  fiscal 
1962.  Puerto  Rico  is  at  present  fully 
utilizing  the  Federal  grants  up  to  the 
limit  and  would  accordingly  receive  no 
benefit  from  this  legislation  unless  some 
increase  is  provided, 

COST 

Since  both  the  numbers  of  persons  eli- 
gible and  the  costs  of  the  program  de- 
pend on  the  actions  of  the  individual 
States,  estimates  can  only  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  14-month  period  would  average 
about  the  level  of  March  1958.  The 
maximum  Federal  cost  of  the  program 
with  all  States  participating  would  be 
approximately  $290  million.  Actually  it 
is  not  expected  that  all  States  will  choose 
to  participate:  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  not,  the  cost  of  the  temporary 
program  would  be  reduced.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  estimated  that  the  cost  will  actually 
run  around  $200  million  for  the  14- 
month  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  giving  a  State-by-State 
breakdown  of  the  estimated  increase  in 
recipients  and  Federal  funds. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

Table  I. — Aid  to  dependent  children:  Adding 
children  o/  unemployed  parents:  Increase 
in  recipients  and  increase  in  Federal  Junds, 
May  1.  1961.  to  June  30,  1962 

(Amounts  in  thousands) 


State 

Estimate 
gronp  ■ 

Additional 
recipients 

to  be 

aided 

Incriiwe 

in  Ke<l- 

eral  funds 

for  14 
months  ' 

Total 

1,126 

S2SC<,885 

B 
A 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 

.Wabama 

Alaska     

20 
O 

8 
It 
63 

8 
11 

3 

6 
28 
24 
(') 

4 

4 
72 
» 
17 

4 
19 
20 

g 

10 

14 

112 

20 

14 

9 
2 

4 
29 

93 
29 

4 

104 

14 

8 
38 
15 

« 
IS 

4 
22 
Sfi 

a 

4 

3 
20 
13 
M 

2 

1.809 
«8 

Ari7onn    

Arkansas 

1,865 
1,602 

CiUifornia 

20,103 

rolora«lo ... 

Connecticut 

2,607 
3,  4«1 

Delaware 

AM 

pistrict  of  Columbia.. 
Florida    

1,622 

4. 21*2 

(^,eor(;ia        .  .. 

5,132 

(hiain 

8 

Hawaii 

B 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
B 
B 
A 
B 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
A 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
A 
B 
A 
A 
B 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
B 
A 
A 
B 
A 
A 

1,177 

Idaho     ... 

1,237 

Illinois 

22,322 

Indiana 

14,313 

Iowa  

6,440 

Kansas 

1.316 

Kentucky 

4,135 

I^oiiisiana .. 

4,188 

Miilne  

2,250 

MarvHnd  

4,762 

.\Ta&<iachusettii 

Miflilean '. 

$4,271 
34,821 

Ntinncsota..! 

6,S19 

ML-vslssippL 

1,1>(1 

^T  issouri   

5,404 

-Montana . 

Nebraska 

l.SOO 
2,325 

408 

.New  Hampshire 

New  Jeriey 

1,278 
9,054 

New  Mexico 

104 

New  York         

28,626 

North  Carolina 

.North  Dakota 

Ohio              

6,303 

1.343 

26,886 

Oklahoma 

Oreeon        

4,567 
2.465 

Tenn-^ylvanla . 

9,807 

Puerto  Rico 

375 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

1,889 
2,017 
1,208 

Tennessee 

3.939 

Texas.. .. 

9,587 

Itah    

1,063 

Vermont 

Vlreln  Islands 

V'irRlnia      

978 

21 

687 

Washincton  

6.288 

West  Vfrplnla 

2,729 

Wisconsin 

\Vyomin4 

8,218 

480 

>  A-States  with  general  assistance  programs  not  Umlted 
to  unemployable  pfr^ons  or  emcrpency  circum-'lancrs. 
Estimated  numl>er  of  families  with  children  alde<l  In 
Marcb  Ii»58,  a  hltrh-recession  month.  H-Statefi  with  (ten- 
era!  !issiitancc  i>rocrams  limited  to  uncmiiloyaljlt  |)ersons 
or  fiimilles  without  an  empUiynhle  person  or  to  emer- 
i:ency  iieed.'>.  Estimated  at  the  same  rate  per  1,000  popu- 
lation under  65  as  the  Statos  In  group  A. 

'  DUTcrence  between  Federal  expenditures  for  ADC 
ea-selond  In  Octotier  lOfiO  and  Fe<leral  expenditures  for 
recipients  In  <,)ctot)t;r  1900  plus  additional  recipients  to  be 
added  at  ^4  of  the  average  monthly  payment  tier  recipient 
of  ADC  in  October;  includes  an  additional  amount  for 
State  and  kx:al  administration  estimated  at  8.4  percent 
of  the  additional  Federal  funds  for  assistance. 

»  Fewer  than  500  recipients. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  added  six 
meritorious  amendments  which  I  would 
Like  to  briefly  describe: 

First.  Allows  the  States  the  option  of 
bringing  under  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  children  who  are 
placed  in  foster-fsunily  homes  because  of 
a  court  determination  that  continuation 


in  the  family's  home  would  be  contrary 
to  the  child's  welfare.  Federal  match- 
ing for  this  purp>ose  would  be  limited  to 
the  temporary  period  of  May  1,  1961, 
through  June  30,  1962,  and  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  children  removed  from 
homes  after  April  30,  1961.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  Federal  matching  is  restricted 
to  dependent  children  living  with  par- 
ents or  certain  sp>ecified  relatives.  While 
Federal  funds  available  through  the 
child  welfare  services  to  States  under 
title  V  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  for 
foster  care  of  children,  the  bulk  of  the 
cost  of  foster  care  Is  paid  from  public 
funds.  State  or  local,  or  from  funds  of 
voluntary-  agencies.  The  lack  of  finan- 
cial resources  for  this  purpose  has  hin- 
dered the  development  of  the  most  suit- 
able care  for  children  who  have  to  be 
provided  for  outside  their  own  homes. 
The  foster  care  provisions  in  your  com- 
mittees  bill  have  been  designed,  insofar 
as  possible,  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
child  and  his  parents  or  relatives. 

Second.  Extends  the  effective  date  of 
the  so-called  Flamming  ruling,  which 
would  withhold  Federal  grants  after 
June  30,  1962,  to  States  which,  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute,  deny  benefits  to  chil- 
dren in  unsuitable  homes,  to  60  days 
after  the  close  of  UW  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature.  One  or 
two  of  the  States  which  took  such  action 
as  a  result  of  a  State  statute  do  not  have 
regular  sessions  of  their  legislatures  in 
1961.  This  amendment  will  allow  sufQ- 
cient  time  for  these  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  bring  the  State  plan  into 
conformity. 

Third.  Changes  the  title  of  the  "Aid  to 
Dependent  Children"  program  to  "Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependent  Children," 
in  order  more  adequately  to  describe  the 
program. 

Fourth.  Increases  from  80  percent  to 
100  percent  the  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
isting authority  for  grants  for  the  train- 
ing of  public  welfare  personnel  during 
the  2 -year  period  of  July  1,  1961, 
through  June  30,  1963. 

Fifth.  Increases  by  $3  the  maximum 
matchable  amount  with  respect  to  wliich 
the  Federal  Government  will  participate 
financially  in  State  programs  carrying 
out  the  special  medical-care  provisions 
for  recipients  of  old-age  assistance. 
This  amendment  increases  the  special 
provision  from  $12  to  $15,  and  will  be 
effective  July  1,  1961.  The  cost  of  the 
provision,  as  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, is  about  $10  million.  Proportion- 
ate increases  also  have  been  made  as  to 
Federal  participation  in  medical-care  ex- 
penditures in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

Sixth.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  your  committee  added  to  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  a  new  section, 
authorizing  payments  to  be  made  out  of 
the  employment  security  administration 
account,  for  the  costs  involved  In  bor- 
rowing State  persormel  to  help  admin- 
ister the  Federal  employment  security 
program.  The  urgency  of  this  amend- 
ment arises  from  the  need  of  the  tem- 


porary extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation program,  recently  enacted  into 
law. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  4884. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  4884)  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  in  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  of  unemployed  parents,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  6, 
after  the  word  "beginning",  to  strike 
out  "April"  and  insert  "May";  on  page 
2.  line  18.  after  the  word  "aid",  to  strike 
out  "to  dependent  children"  and  insert 
"under  the  plan";  on  page  3.  line  2,  after 
the  word  "such"',  to  strike  out  "em- 
ployment, and 

"'(3)  includes  provision  for  entering 
into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
State  agency  resjxinsible  for  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of 
vocational  education  in  the  State,  look- 
ing toward  maximum  utilization  of 
available  public  vocational  education 
services  and  facilities  in  the  State  in 
order  to  encourage  the  retraining  of 
individuals  capable  of  being  retrained.'  " 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  "employ- 
ment. 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  State  plan  may,  at  the  option 
of  the  State,  provide  for  exclusion  of 
aid  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  any 
child  or  relative  for  any  month  if  the 
unemployed  parent  of  such  child  receives 
unemplojTnent  compensation  under  an 
unemployment  compensation  law  of 
such  State  or  of  the  United  States  for 
any  or  all  weeks  any  part  of  which  are 
included  in  such  month."  ";  after  Uno  18, 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

S«c.  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
la  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
407  (added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 

"rEDOLM.   PATMErrrs    FOB    rosmi    hokk  cars 

OF    DEPENDENT    CaiLDM.Ztf 

"Sec.  408.  EfTectlve  for  the  period  begin- 
ning May  1,  1961,  and  ending  with  the  cloee 
of  June  30,    1962 — 

"(a)  the  term  dependent  child"  shall,  not- 
withstanding section  406(a),  also  include  a 
child  (1)  who  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  section  406(a)  or  of  section  407 
except  for  his  removal  after  April  30,  1961, 
from  the  home  of  a  relative  (specified  In 
such  section  406(a))  as  a  result  of  a  Judi- 
cial determination  to  the  effect  that  continu- 
ation therein  would  be  contrary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  such  child,  (2)  for  whose  placement 
and  care  the  State  or  local  agency  adminis- 
tering the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 402  Is  responsible,  (3)  who  has  been 
placed  in  a  foster  family  home  as  a  result 
of  such  determination,  and  (4)  who  received 
aid  under  such  State  plan  in  or  for  the 
month  In  which  court  proceedings  leading 
to  such  determination  were  Initiated; 

"(b)  the  term  'aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children"  shall,  notwithstanding 
section  406(b),  Include  also  foster  care  in 
behalf  of  a  child  described  In  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  in  the  foster  famUy  home 
of  any  Individual; 

"(c)  the  numt)er  of  Individuals  counted 
under  clause    (A)    of  section  403(a)(1)    few 
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any  month  shall  include  indl  vidua  la  (not 
otherwise  Included  under  such  clause)  with 
retpect  to  whom  expenditures  were  made  In 
such  month  as  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  in  the  form  of  foster  (jare; 

"(d)  services  described  in  paragraph  (f) 
(2)  of  thifi  section  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  administrations  of  the  State  plan 
for  purposes  of  section  403(a)(3); 

but  only  with  respect  to  a  State  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  402 — 

"(e)  Includes  aid  for  any  child  described 
In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  and 

"(f)  Includes  provision  for  (1)  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  each  such  child  (Includ- 
ing p>erlodic  review  of  the  necessity  for  the 
child's  l>elng  in  a  foster  family  home)  to 
assure  that  he  receives  proper  care  and  that 
services  are  provided  which  are  designed  to 
Improve  the  conditions  In  the  home  from 
which  he  was  removed  or  to  otherwise  make 
possible  his  being  placed  in  the  home  of  a 
relative  specified  In  section  406(a).  and  (2) 
use  by  the  State  agency,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  in  placing  such  a  child 
in  a  foster  family  home,  of  the  services  of 
employees,  of  the  State  public-welfare  agency 
referred  to  in  section  522(a)  (relating  to 
allotments  to  States  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices under  part  3  of  title  V)  or  of  any  local 
agency  participating  In  the  administration 
of  the  plan  referred  to  In  such  section,  who 
perform  functions  in  the  administration  of 
such  plan. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'foster 
famUy  home'  means  a  foster  family  home  for 
children  which  is  licensed  by  the  State  in 
which  It  Is  situated  or  has  been  approved,  by 
the  agency  of  such  State  responsible  for 
licensing  homes  of  this  typ>e,  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  for  such  licensing." 

On  page  6,  after  Line  4,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  705  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "'four  succeeding  fiscal  years""  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years'". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  payments 
from  allotments  from  appropriations  made 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1961. 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
BtrUtlng  out  "80  per  centum  of  the  total  of  Its 
expenditures  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Its  costs  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section". 

After  line  15,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  404  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"404  ■■  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  action  taken,  before  the  sixty- 
first  day  following  the  day  on  which  ends 
the  first  regular  session  of  a  State's  leglsla- 
tiu"e  which  begins  after  enactment  of  this 
Bxibsectlon.  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which 
requires  that  aid  be  denied  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  a  child  because  of  the  conditions  In  the 
home  In  which  the  child  resides  shall  not 
be  a  basis  for  withholding  payments  to  such 
State  under  this  title." 

On  page  7,  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  beading  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  "'TrrLE 
IV — GRArrrs   to    states   for    aid    to    families 

WITH    DEI»ENT)ENT    CHILDREN". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  402  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  "state  plans  for  aid 

TO   FAMILIES    WITH    DEPENDENT    CHTT.DRKlf '. 


(c)  The  following  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
term  "aid  to  dependent  children"  each  time 
it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "aid  to  families  with  dep>endent  children": 

(1)  the  second  sentence  of  section  401; 

(2)  the  portion  of  section  402(a)  which 
precedes  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  clause  (8)  of  section  402(a); 

(4)  section  402(b) ; 

(5)  section  403(a)(1)  (except  clause  (A) 
( 1  >  thereof ) ; 

(6)  section  403(a)(2)  (except  the  second 
time  such  term  appears  therein) ; 

(7)  section  403(b)  (2)  (B); 

(8)  section  404; 

(91    scctlo..  406(b); 

(10)  section   1002(a)  (7); 

(11)  section   :402(a)(7). 

(d)  Clauses  (4>.  (7»,  (9),  and  (10)  of 
section  402  ( a )  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "aid  to  dependent  children" 
each  time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "aid  under  the  plan"'. 

(e)  Section  403(a)  (l)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "aid  to  depend- 
ent children"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  aid".  Section  403(a)  (2)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "aid  to  de- 
pendent children"  the  second  time  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  aid". 

On  page  8,  after  line  13,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
3(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$77"  and  "$12" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$80"  and 
"$15",  respectively. 

(b)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  3(a)(2) 
of  such  Act  Is  emended  by  striking  out  "$41"' 
and  "$6"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$42.50"  and  "S7.50",  respectively. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
expenditures  made  after  June  30.  1961.  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

After  line  24,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Elective  only  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  the  phrase  "shall 
not  exceed  $9.(X)0,000"  In  section  1108  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  "shall 
not  exceed  $9,075,000",  and  effective  only  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  Fuch 
phrase  Is  amended  to  read  "shall  not  exceed 
$9,300,000"". 

(b)  After  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  cease  to  be  in  effect  section  1108 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  In  full 
force  and  effect  as  though  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted. 

On  page  9,  after  line  9,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  phrase  "shall  not  exceed 
$9,000,000"  In  section  1108  erf  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is — 

(1)  effective  only  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961,  amended  to  read  "shall 
not  exceed  $9,075,000"; 

(2)  effective  only  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962.  amended  to  read  "thall 
not  exceed  $9,425,000"; 

(3)  effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1962,  amended  to  read  "shall  not 
exceed  $9,125,000". 

(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30.  1961,  such  section  1108  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "$600,000",  "$315,- 
000"",  "$15,000"',  ••»420.OO0"".  and  "»20.000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$626,000". 
"$318,750",  "»18,760",  "$425,000",  and  "$2S,- 
000"',  respectively. 
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And  on  page  10.  after  line  2.  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  8.  Sectloc  901ic)(l)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence;  "  Nec- 
essary expenses'  as  usee,  in  this  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  Include  the  expense  of  reimburs- 
ing a  State  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  employees  cf  such  State  temporarily  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  duty  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  of  paying  such  employees 
for  travel  expenses,  transportation  of  house- 
hold goods,  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence while  away  from  their  regular  duty 
stations  in  the  State,  at  rates  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  IS  open  to  further  amendment. 


ARBOR  DAY 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday Nebraska  will  observe  the  89th 
anniversary  of  the  first  Arbor  Day,  and 
will  do  so  in  the  usual  fashion — our 
citizens  will  plant  millions  of  trees. 

Although  the  first  Arbor  Day  in  the 
United  States  was  April  10,  1872.  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  moved  the  date  to 
April  22,  because  that  is  the  birthday  of 
Arbor  Day's  founder,  the  late  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  of  Nebraska  City.  Nebr.,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  imder  President 
Grover  Cleveland. 

I  think  It  interesting  to  note  that  in 
heading  the  first  Arbor  Day  sponsored 
by  the  old  Nebraska  Horticulture  Society 
Mr  Morton  staled  that  this  special  occa- 
sion should  be  'a  national  obsei-vance 
which  looks  to  the  future  rather  than 
the  past." 

Mr.  Morton  truly  was  a  man  of  vision. 
On  that  first  Arbor  Day,  at  his  urging, 
more  than  1  million  seedlings  were 
planted  in  Nebraska  soil.  Today  many 
of  those  seedlings  are  trees  which  pro- 
vide beauty  and  recreation  for  the 
Nebraska  countryside. 

Certainly  that  was  no  false  start,  for 
within  the  next  12  years  approximately 
350  million  trees  and  vines  were  set  out 
on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska.  Millions 
more  have  been  planted  since  then. 

As  an  incumbent  in  public  office,  the 
political  role  Mr.  Morton  portrayed  in 
Nebraska  and  in  the  Nation  is  most  in- 
teresting to  me.  He  was  a  scholarly, 
conservative  Democrat,  and  he  held  a 
high  place  in  the  national  councils  of 
his  party  all  his  adult  life.  He  could 
not  compromise  principle;  in  fact,  as 
attributed  to  that  paternal  Democrat, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Mr.  Morton  'never  sold 
the  truth  to  serve  the  hour."  He  treated 
issues  with  a  candor  and  frankness  that 
left  no  doubt  about  where  he  stood  on 
issues.  While  this  attribute  may  have 
been  a  liability  to  him  in  certain  elec- 
tion contests,  he  gave  to  the  voters  an 


explicit  picture  of  his  convictions  on  the 
issues  of  his  time. 

After  he  was  defeated  when  he  sought 
election  to  the  Senate  in  1893,  Mr  Mor- 
ton wrote  in  his  diary: 

This  does  not  fret  me  The  people  ^ave 
benefited  by  my  citizenship.  If  I  have  not. 
And  a  man  should  be  prouder  of  what  he 
has  done  for  his  State  than  of  what  the 
State  has  done  for  him. 

To  me,  a  remarkable  insight  into  Mr. 
Morton  s  sense  of  public  service  is  to  be 
had  from  an  aspect  of  his  membership 
in  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  where- 
in he  served  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  displayed  a  talent  sadly  lacking  in 
the  official  Washington  of  our  day. 
Throughout  his  political  career,  he  in- 
veighed heavily  against  government  pa- 
ternalism. As  territorial  secretary  of 
Nebraska,  he  remitted  funds  allocated 
for  the  annual  operation  of  his  office. 
One  of  his  early  acts  as  Secretary  was 
writing  to  the  director  of  an  experiment 
station  of  a  letter  in  which  he  stated: 

I  notice  that  the  feed  bill  for  your  horses 
during  the  last  10  months  has  averaged 
J178.77  per  month  •  •  •  If  farmers  of  this 
country  had  to  pay  •  •  •  this  subsist- 
ence •  •  •  I  think  the  annual  crop  would 
find  them  badly  In  debt.  I  wish  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  wherever  there  Is 
an  opportunity  to  economize,  it  should  be 
embraced  with  alacrity,  and  thf.t  if  you 
do  not  economize  someone  will  be  pvit  In 
your  place  who  will. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Morton 
was  an  excellent  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  was  the  first  Cabinet  officer 
appointed  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
He  had  opposed  President  Cleveland  in 
his  election;  yet  Cleveland  put  prejudice 
aside  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  con- 
servative known  to  be  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned integrity.  His  relations  with 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
warm,  and  he  early  earned  the  esteem 
of  President  Cleveland  for  his  forth- 
right anl  completely  honest  manner. 
During  the  4  years  of  Mr.  Morton's 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  he  returned  to  the  Treasury 
$2,066,661.19  out  of  appropriations  total- 
ing $11.179.445.45 — a  saving  of  18  per- 
cent. This  was  accomplished  by  busi- 
nesslike management,  and  by  reduction 
in  departmental  employees  from  2.497  to 
2.217  persons. 

From  this  tribute  today  to  a  great  pio- 
neer we  can  take  a  text  to  serve  today 
and  the  future.  On  the  Archives  Build- 
ing in  Washington  appears  the  scrip- 
ture, "What  is  past  is  prologue.  '  This 
is  eternally  true.  It  is  true  because  men 
and  their  governments  today  operate 
under  the  same  human  limitations  that 
they  have  since  the  beginning  of  civil- 
ized social  systems.  Problems  of  this 
day  may  seem  more  numerous  or  bur- 
densome, but  they  do  not  exceed  the 
profundity  of  man's  capabilities. 

Like  89  years  ago.  this  Nation  still 
needs  trees.  Tree  planting  results  in  far 
greater  benefits  to  humanity  than  most 
people  realize.  We  used  to  say  that 
trees  provide  fuel,  building  material, 
shade,  and  fruit.  But  today  the  benefits 
derived  from  trees  are  numbered  in  the 
thousands,  and  new  uses  for  wood  are 
being  found  every  day. 


The  backbone  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram for  natural  resources  Is  trees. 
Without  them,  our  productive  soil,  water 
supply,  wildlife,  and  the  much -desired 
recreational  areas  would  vanish.  Yes, 
our  standard  of  living  would  be  lower 
if  trees  disappeared  from  our  land. 

Our  country  cannot  stop  planting 
trees,  because  we  are  using  up  our  tim- 
ber at  an  alarming  rate.  During  one 
of  the  war  years  the  consumption  of 
trees  was  more  than  50  percent  greater 
than  the  replacement  by  new  growth. 
Every  year  the  balance  is  on  the  losing 
side. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  plant  trees,  but 
our  responsibility  as  citizens  should  not 
end  there.  Trees  must  be  cared  for. 
Conditions  must  be  made  suitable  for 
their  normal  growth.  To  plant  trees 
on  Arbor  Day  and  then  forget  them  Is 
not  carrying  out  "the  look  to  the  fu- 
ture" for  which  J.  Sterling  Morton  asked 
In  proclaiming  the  first  Arbor  Day  in 
Nebraska  89  years  ago. 

We  still  have  more  than  100  million 
acres  in  this  country  which  are  suitable 
only  for  growing  trees.  Other  crops 
cannot  be  produced  in  this  soil  at  a 
profit. 

More  millions  of  trees  can  be  grown 
on  our  lawns,  in  our  parks,  along  high- 
ways, and  on  farms.  We  need  trees, 
and  we  need  tree  planters  who  will  pro- 
tect them. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Saturday  is  Aibor  Day. 
a  day  observed  widely  around  the  world, 
which  was  started  by  a  distinguished 
and  great  man,  whose  stutue  is  found 
in  Statuary  Hall  in  this  building,  the 
Honorable  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  imder  Grover  Cleveland. 
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CITATION  OF  DR.  FRANK  STANTON 
FOR  THE  GEORGE  FOSTER  PEA- 
BODY  AWARD  FOR  OUTSTANDING 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, April  18,  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  received  the  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  Award  for  Outstanding  Public 
Service.    The  citation  said: 

The  great  debates  between  the  presidential 
candidates  are  recognized  as  conceivably  the 
most  important  service  ever  performed  by 
broadcasting  and  one  that  may  become  a 
permanent  part  of  our  political  heritage. 
The  award  goes  to  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  for  hU 
Initiative  in  suggesting  the  debates  and  his 
courageous  leadership  In  bringing  about  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  which  made  the 
debates  possible. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Dr.  Stanton 
said: 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  distinguished  ad- 
visory board  that  I  played  a  suCBclent  part 
In  bringing  about  the  debates  to  deserve  its 
generous  citation.  I  do  agree  that  the  de- 
bates did  Indeed  constitute  "conceivably  the 
most  Important  service  performed  by  broad- 
casting." 

Cred't  for  bringing  about  the  debates  be- 
longs to  many  people.  Among  them  wub  the 
late  Senator  Blair  Moody,  of  Michigan,  who 
urged  as  early  as  1952  that  broadcastUig  could 
best  serve  the  electorate  by  presenting  the 
major    candidates    In    face-to-face    debates. 


The  equal  time  restrictions  of  section  315 
prevented  this. 

That  It  became  possible  8  years  later  was 
due  In  great  measure  to  another  U.S.  Senator 
and  to  the  support  of  a  veteran  leader  In 
the  Hoiise.  Senator  John  O.  Pastom,  of 
Rhode  Island,  chairman  cf  the  Suboommlt- 
tee  on  Communications,  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  had  the 
Imagination,  the  patience,  and  the  Inex- 
haustible energy  to  spark  the  action  of  the 
Senate  to  susjjend  the  equal  time  restriction 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1960.  Repre- 
sentative Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  led  a  similarly  vigor- 
ous campaign  In  the  House — finally  making 
the  debates  possible. 

I  accept  this  Peabody  award  on  behalf  of 
all  those  who  helped  bring  about  the  de- 
bates. I  accept  It  on  behalf  of  Uie  more 
than  1,400  radio  and  television  statlorvs 
which  broadcast  the  debates.  And  finally. 
I  accept  it — not  as  a  reward — but  as  a  re- 
minder. For  we  still  have  before  us  the 
task  of  permanently  freeing  broadcasting 
from  unrealistic  restrictions  in  the  most 
serious  business  a  democracy  has — choosing 
lt8   leadership. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pastore,  did  indeed  labor  long  and  hard, 
and  imaginatively,  to  make  the  presi- 
dential debates  possible.  He  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  wise  and  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  broadcast  media  to 
serve  the  public  interest.  That  this  high 
tribute  to  his  effectiveness  has  come 
from  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  in- 
dustry is  of  more  than  passing  signifi- 
cance and  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice. 


to   dependent   children   of    unemployed 
parents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  11  through  18, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
a  State  plan  may,  at  the  option  of  the  State, 
provide  for  the  denial  of  all  (or  any  part) 
of  the  a!d  under  the  plan  to  which  any  child 
or  relative  might  otherwise  be  entitled  for 
any  month,  if  the  unemployed  parent  of 
such  child  receives  unemployment  compen- 
sation under  an  uneinplo3rment  cconpensa- 
tion  law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States 
for  any  week  any  part  of  which  is  Included 
In  such  month." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  clarification  of  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  I  am  willing  to 

ftCCPDt,  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 


BENEFITS  TO  CHILDREN  OP 
UNEMPLOYED  PARENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4884)  to  amend  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  financial  participation  In  aid 


AREA  REDE\^ELOPMENT  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  present  to  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1,  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  program  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
the  economically  distressed  aresus  of  the 
country. 

The  report  represents  the  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill.  I  must  say  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  two  Houses  met  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  that  the  final  bill  does  not 


represent  a  victory  or  defeat  for  either 
one  or  the  other  House,  but  represents, 
instead,  the  work  of  both  Houses  to 
agree  to  an  effective  bill,  and  one  which, 
I  think,  we  can  all  defend,  regardless  of 
any  minor  differences. 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  work  of 
the  House  conferees,  and  particularly  of 
Chairman  Spence,  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  that  all  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
Repubbcan  members,  signed  the  report. 

In  movmg  very  close  to  the  final  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  thank  all 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  long  strug- 
gle, and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
invidious  if  I  single  out  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  IMi".  Randolph  and 
Mr.  Byrd]  for  the  fine^^work  they  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  April  26.  1961.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
the  two  versions  of  the  bUl  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House;  also  an  analy- 
sis of  the  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. In  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Senate  receded  on  14  items,  and  tlie 
House  receded  on  8  items,  and  that  there 
were  compromises  in  4  instances.  I  also 
ask  that  a  discussion  of  each  of  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SenaUrMwded 

House  receded 

Memo  Item 

BUI  section 

Memo  Item 

Bill  section 

2 

Formula  for  mandatory  (lesignaUon  of  rcdcvclopmrrt  areas.    Pec.  5(a). 

3 

Anas  sdviTTsely  affortM  by  mlrrocal  trade  program,    f^c.  .5(a). 

5 

Oeofrapblral  boundarlrs  of  redevelopment  sreas.    Sec.  5{d). 

6 

Loans  for  machinery  and  equipment.    Sec.  6. 

7 

Approval  of  appUc&nts  by  folate  agency.    Bee.  6(b)(2). 
Investment  by  Indian  tribes  In  wc.  6  projects.    Sec.  6(b). 

8 

e 

Puhor<lina(lon  of  rpfjuir.  d  10-  and  .i-p^rcent  IrvtsUnents.    Fee.  6(b). 

10 

Types  of  piiMIc  facilities  to  »>e  assisted.    Pee.  7. 

11 

6£-perceni  limit  ou  public  (acillty  loans.    Sees.  7  and  8. 

12 

Competition  with  privately  owTied  utilities.    Bees.  7  and  S. 

13 

Studies  of  need  for  public  facility  grants.    Pec.  8(8). 

14 

6.'-percent  limit  on  public  fadlllv  grants.    Pec.  8. 

16 

Limit  on  m^ban  rencm  al  grants.    Sec.  14. 

n 

Urban  planning  grants.    Sec.  15. 

18 

Occupational  training  and  subsistence  payments.    Sec  16. 

19 

Reports  to  Conpress.     Pec.  22. 

30 

Vae  of  other  ajrencies  by  Commerce  Department.    Sees.  24  and  26. 

21 

Superprades.    ^Vc.  24id). 

22 

SBA  loans  to  local  development  companies.    (Not  In  Senate  bill.) 

23 

Study  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.     (Not  In  Senate  bill.) 

36 

Tamlnation  of  program.    Sec.  27. 

36 

Oeographlcal  scope  of  program.    Sec.  28.                                                     || 

Total:  Senate  receded  In  14  Instances; 
House  receded  in  8  Instances;  compromise  in 
4  Instances.  


Comparison  or  S.  1,  as  Passxo  thi  Senate 
WrrH   THE    House    Amendment 

(This  memorandum  omits  discussion  of 
technical.  clarifying,  and  conforming 
changes  made  by  the  House.) 

1.  "Antlplratlng":  There  are  two  antl- 
plratlng  provisions  In  both  the  Senate  bill 


and  the  House  amendment:  section  2 
(statement  of  policy)  and  section  6  (plant 
loans).    The  differences  are  shown  below. 

SENATE     BILL 

Section  2:  "Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  new  emplojrment  opportunities  should 
be  created  by  developing  and  expanding  new 
and  existing  facilities  and  resotirces  rather 
than  merely  transferring  jobs  from  one  com- 
munity to  another." 


HOTTSE     AlCENDMENT 

"Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  new 
employment  opportunities  should  be  created 
by  developing  and  expanding  new  and  ex- 
isting facilities  and  resources  rather  than  by 
merely  transferring  employment  opportuni- 
ties from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another." 

SENATE     BILL 

Section  6:  "Such  financial  assistance  shall 
not  be  extended  (1)   for  working  capital,  or 
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(2)  to  assist  establishments  relocating  from 
one  area  to  another.  The  limitation  set 
forth  In  clause  (2i  above  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  business  operation  from 
Its  original  location  or  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  branch  affiliate,  or  subsidiary;  Pro- 
vided, That  such  assistance  will  not  sub- 
stantially decrease  employment  in  the  area 
pf  original  location." 

HOUSE     AMENDMENT 

"Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  for  working  capital,  or  to  assist 
establishments  relocating,  totally  or  par- 
tially, from  one  area  to  another." 

2.  Formula  for  mandatory  designation  of 
redevelopment  areas:  This  formula  (In  sec- 
tion 5(a)  )  is  b.ised  in  part  on  the  following 
percentages  of  unemployment: 

"(At  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calen- 
dar years,  or 

■iB)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years." 

The  House  amendment  Inserts  the  word 
"calendar"  m  clause  (Ci ,  as  indicated  by  the 
underscoring. 

3  Area  adversely  affected  by  reciprocal 
trade  program:  Section  5(a)  of  the  Senate 
bill  entitles  such  areas  to  special  considera- 
tion for  designation  as  redevelopment  areas. 
This  Is  omitted  from  the  House  amendment. 

4.  Designation  of  rural  areas:  The  House 
amendment  omits  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill: 

"(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5(b). 
which  requires  that  detailed  standards  for 
such  designation  be  prescribed  before  any 
loans  are  made. 

"(2)  The  provision  In  the  third  sentence 
of  section  5(b)  that  consideration  be  given 
In  making  such  designations  to  the  extent  to 
which  'rural  development'  projects  have  pre- 
viously been  located  in  such  areas  under 
Agriculture  Department  programs. 

"(3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  5(b), 
which  provides  for  wide  distribution  of  proj- 
ects among  the  States,  and  limits  each  State 
to  one  project  'unless  the  Secretary  has  con- 
sidered such  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  as  may  have  come  from  the  several 
States  which  apply  for  such  assistance.'  " 

5  Geographical  boundaries  of  redevelop- 
ment areas:  The  House  amendment  omits 
that  part  of  section  5(d)  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  expressly  provides  that  a  redevelop- 
ment area  may  "Include  one  or  more  States, 
one  or  more  counties,  or  one  or  more  munic- 
ipalities, or  a  part  of  a  county  or  munic- 
ipality." 

6.  Loans  for  machinery  and  equipment: 
Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  loans 
for  machinery  and  equipment  "in  cases  of 
demonstrated  need."  The  corresponding 
provision  of  the  House  amendment  author- 
izes such  loans  "In  exceptional  cases." 

7  Approval  of  applicants  by  State  agency: 
Section  6(b)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
for  approval  of  applicants  for  section  6  loans 
(plant  loans)  by  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division concerned.  The  corresponding  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment  requires  ap- 
proval by  the  State;  It  does  not  authorize 
loans  to  applicants  on  the  basis  of  approval 
by  a  political  subdivision. 

8.  Investment  by  Indian  tribes  in  section 
6  projects:  The  House  amendment  provides 
(In  section  6(b)  (9)  (Bi  )  that  a  Federal  loan 
will  be  made  under  section  6  only  If  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  project  cost  is  invested 
by  the  State  or  political  subdivision,  or  a 
nongovernmental  community  ^r  area  organi- 
zation. The  Senate  bill  has  the  same  require- 
ment except  that  it  adds  "Indian  tribes"  to 
the  list  of  organizations  which  may  make  the 
required  10  percent  Investment. 


9.  Subordination  of  required  10-percent 
and  5-percent  Investments:  The  House 
amendment  provides  that  the  required  10- 
p)ercent  Investment  referred  to  above,  and 
the  5-percent  private  Investment  which  must 
be  made  before  a  Federal  loan  will  be  made 
under  section  6.  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
Federal  loan.  That  is,  these  required  invest- 
ments must  be  equity  Investments  or.  If 
loans,  be  repayable  only  after  the  Federal 
loan  Is  repaid  in  full,  and  the  security,  If 
any.  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  Federal  lien. 
These  requirements,  which  are  In  section 
6(b)(9)  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, are  not  In  the  Senate  bill. 

10.  Types  of  public  facilities  to  be  assisted: 
The  Senate  bill  limits  loans  under  section  7 
and  grants  under  section  8  to  public  facilities 
that  "win  serve  primarily  industrial  or  com- 
mercial needs."  This  restriction  Is  not  In 
the  House  amendment. 

11.  A  65 -percent  limit  on  public  facility 
loans:  Loans  for  public  facilities  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Senate  bill  are  limited  to  65 
percent  of  project  cost.  The  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  or  Indian  tribe  concerned 
must  supply  at  least  10  percent.  To  en- 
courage participation  by  other  Investors,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  subordinate  the 
Federal  loan.  No  such  provisions  are  In  the 
House  amendment,  which  permits  public 
facility  loans  up  to  100  percent. 

12.  Competition  with  privately  owned 
utilities:  The  Senate  bill  prohibits  assistance 
under  sections  7  or  8  for  public  utilities 
which  will  compete  with  existing  privately 
owned  public  utilities,  unless  the  State  regu- 
latory body  finds  a  need  for  such  service 
which  the  existing  public  utility  Is  unable 
to  meet  now  or  "through  an  expansion  which 
it  agrees  to  undertake."  The  House  amend- 
ment substitutes  "Is  prepared"  for  "agrees." 

13.  Studies  of  need  for  public  facility 
grants;  Section  8(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides for  studies  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  the  need  for  public  facility  grants. 
This  Is  omitted  from  the  House  amendment. 

14.  A  65  percent  limit  on  public  facility 
grants;  The  Senate  bill  permits  grants  un- 
der section  8  covering  the  entire  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  project  and  the 
amount  obtainable  from  other  sovuces. 
The  House  amendment  limits  the  grant 
under  section  8  to  65  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  the  project  and 
the  amount  obtainable  from  loans  and  from 
other  Federal  grant  programs.  In  effect, 
the  House  amendment  thus  requires  a  grant 
from  some  non -Federal  source  in  the  ratio 
of  $35  to  every  $65  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Goverenment  under  section  8. 

15.  Appropriations  versus  public  debt 
transactions:  The  Senate  bill  provides  that 
funds  for  loans  under  sections  6  and  7  may  be 
obtained  by  Treasury  borrowing  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  The  House 
amendment  does  not  authorize  the  use  of 
public  debt  transactions  to  obtain  these 
funds,  but  authorizes  appropriations  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  other  less  signifi- 
cant differences,  relating  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  revolving  funds  are  established. 

16.  Limit  on  urban  renewal  grants:  Al- 
though the  urban  renewal  program  Is 
normally  limited  to  predominantly  resi- 
dential uses,  existing  law  authorizes  use 
of  20  percent  of  the  available  grant  funds 
for  nonresidential  purposes.  The  Senate 
bill.  In  authorizing  urban  renewal  assistance 
for  nonresidential  purposes  in  depressed 
areas,  requires  that  funds  so  used  shall  be 
taken  out  of  the  existing  20  percent  au- 
thorization for  nonresidential  use.  and  au- 
thorizes an  Increase  In  this  limit  (up  to  an 
additional  10  percent)  for  depressed  areas 
only  after  the  20  percent  limit  has  been 
reached.  The  House  amendment  fixes  a 
separate  10  percent  limit  on  the  urban  re- 
newal funds  which  can  be  tised  to  assist 
depressed  areas  under   the  bill    (10  percent 


of  capital  grant  funds  authorized  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill) . 

17.  Urban  planning  grants:  Both  the  Sen- 
ate bin  and  the  House  amendment  authorize 
urban  planning  grants  under  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  local  Gov- 
ernments in  areas  designated  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  as  redevelopment  areas.  The  Sen- 
ate bin  also  authorizes  such  grants  up  to 
75  percent  of  cost  for  such  areas.  Under 
the  House  amendment,  the  50  percent  limit 
in  existing  law  would  not  be  changed. 

18.  Occupational  training  and  subsistence 
payments:  The  House  amendment  differs 
from   the  Senate  bill  in   four  respects. 

( 1 )  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  consult  with  the  5iecretary  of 
Commerce  In  determining  needs  for  occu- 
pational training  and  in  making  agree- 
ments with  the  States  for  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  trainees.  The  House  amendment 
provides  for  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  as  well. 

(2)  Section  16  of  the  House  amendment 
omits  language  In  the  Senate  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  "make  appropriate 
provision  for  such  supervision  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  as  is  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  any  training  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section. '•  The  House 
committee  report  explaliu  that  this  lan- 
guage led  to  misunderstanding,  and  that  Its 
purpose  can  be  accomplished  under  other 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

(3)  Section  16(d)  of  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
"technical  a.sslstance  for  setting  up  appren- 
ticeships." The  House  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  word  "technical"  from  this  phrase 

( 4 )  The  House  amendment  Includes  a  new 
subsection  16(f),  which  Is  not  in  the  Senate 
bill  It  provides  that  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  special  needs  of  agricultural 
workers  and  other  seasonal  workers  in  pro- 
viding assistance  under  section  16. 

19.  Reports  to  Congress:  Section  22  of  the 
Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  semiannual  reports,  and  spec- 
ifies eight  categories  of  Information  required 
in  each  rep>ort.  Section  22  of  the  House 
amendment  provides  for  annual  (rather 
than  semiannual)  reports,  and  specifies  only 
two  categories  of  Information  required. 

20  Use  of  other  agencies  by  Commerce 
Department:  The  Senate  bill  (in  sections 
24  and  25)  and  the  House  amendment  (In 
section  24)  Include  differing  provisions  con- 
cerning the  Secretary  of  Conunerce's  use  of 
other  agencies  to  avoid  duplication.  The 
principal  difference  Is  that  the  Senate  bill 
authorizes  delegation  of  functions  by  the 
Secretary  to  an  outside  agency  only  if  the 
President  approves,  whereas  the  House, 
amendment  authorizes  such  delegation 
without  Presidential  approval.  The  House 
amendment  also  emphasizes  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  use  other  agencies  "to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  •  •  •  (so)  as  to  avoid 
the  duplication  of  existing  staffs  and  facil- 
ities." The  Senate  bill  provides  for  such 
use  "to  the  extent  practicable  •  •  •  when- 
ever such  (use)  will  avoid  the  duplication 
of  existing  staffs  and  facilities." 

21  Supergrades:  The  Senate  bill  (section 
24(d))  creates  one  additional  position  (In 
grade  16.  17,  or  18  of  the  general  schedule 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949)  to  as- 
sist In  performing  functions  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  House  amendment  creates  five 
such  additional  positions  (to  be  apportioned 
among  the  Federal  agencies  Involved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  approval  of 
the  Budget  Bureau). 

22.  SBA  loans  to  local  development  com- 
panies: The  House  amendment  (section  26) 
amends  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  to  eliminate  the  termination  date 
(June  30,  1961)  on  SBA's  program  of  se- 
cured loans  to  local  development  companies 


for  plant  construction,  conversion,  and  ex- 
pansion, thereby  making  such  program 
permanent.  There  Is  no  corresponding  pro- 
vision In  the  Senate  bill. 

23.  Study  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
The  House  amendment  (section  27)  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  prop>oses  to  deactivate 
or  is  deactivating  a  permanent  military  In- 
stallation (or  major  unit  thereof)  In  an  area 
where  the  unemployment  rate  Is  6  percent 
or  more,  to  make  a  study  to  determine  the 
economic  effects  of  such  deactivation  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  where  the  Installation  Is  located.  The 
Secretary's  findings  would  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. There  Is  no  corresponding  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

24.  Research:  The  House  amendment 
(section  28)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  conduct  a  continuing  program  of 
study  and  research  to  assist  In  determining 
the  causes  of  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, underdevelopment,  and  chronic  de- 
pression and  In  developing  National,  State, 
and  local  programs  to  meet  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  these  conditions.  There  Is  no 
corresponding  provision  In  the  Senate  bill. 

25.  Termination  of  program:  The  Senate 
bill  (section  27)  terminates  the  program  on 
June  30.  1965  (and  makes  provision  for  Its 
liquidation  after  that  date  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury) .  The  carrying  out  of  con- 
tracts, commitments,  and  other  obligations 
theretofore  entered  Into  under  the  program 
would  not  be  affected  by  its  termination. 
There  is  no  corresponding  provision  in  the 
House  amendment,  under  which  the  pro- 
gram would  be  permanent. 

26.  Geographical  scope  of  program:  The 
Senate  bill  (section  28)  provides  that  the 
bill  shall  be  applicable  to  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  House  amendment 
also  covers  Guam  and  American  Samoa. 


Detailed  Analysis 

The  agenda  for  the  conference  consisted 
of  26  substantive  differences  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  Amendment. 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  on  eight 
Items.  The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  on 
14  Items.     There  were  four  compromises. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  substitute 
for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical, 
and  technical  changes,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  explained  below. 

FINANCING 

The  major  difference  between  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  was  the 
method  of  financing  the  $300  million  of  re- 
volving loan  funds.     The  Senate  bill  called 


for  financing  these  loans  by  public  debt 
transactions.  The  House  amendment  re- 
quired financing  of  loan  funds  by  annual 
appropriations. 

The  conferees  were  deadlocked  over  this 
issue  for  several  sessions  of  the  conference. 
The  House  conferees  were  adamant  for  Its 
position. 

The  Sertfcte  conferees  were  equally  ada- 
mant for  public  debt  financing. 

T^e  Senate  conferees  argued  that  public 
debt  transactions  are  a  well  established 
meth(xl  of  financing  certain  tictlvltles  of  the 
Federal  Government.  For  Instance,  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  programs  for  which 
public  debt  transactions  have  been  approved 
In  the  past: 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of   Washington. 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance   Corpvoratlon. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

This  list  Is  only  suggestive.  A  more  com- 
plete listing  of  Federal  programs  financed 
by  public  debt  transactions  follows: 


Major  Federal  credit  programs^  '  financed  by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 

(In  millions) 
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$3,744 
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Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

$83 

$327 
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International     Cooperation 
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Appropriations    
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Export-Import  Bank 
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>  Excludes  guartkntees  and  Insurance,  Inventory,  and  special  programs  of  the 
agencies  or  corporations. 

>  Atoo  has  Jurisdiction  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  IMF 


and  IBRD,  which  are  financed  by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 
Source:  Dollar  figures  firom  U.S.  Budget  for  1962,  ."Twcial  analysis  E. 


Table  4. — Expenditures  handled  under  congressional  authorizations  as  public  debt  transactions  cumulalive  to  June  SO,  1959 


Porpoae  of  expenditure  and  agency 


Advances  in  exchange  for  bonds  or  notes: 

Comnio<lity  Credit  Corporation 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Wushington: 

Regular  activities 

Liability  transferred  from  the   Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

Federal  Farm  Mortgupe  Cor[)oration 

Federal  .National  .Mortgiige  .Association: 

.Management  and  lifiuidating  functions. 

Secondary  market  operations 

Special  assistance  functions 

riome  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator: 

College  housing  loans     

Prefabricated  housing  loans  program... 

Public  facility  loans 

I'rban  renewal  fund 

International  Cooperation  .Administration: 

Mutual  defense  assistance  program 

Assistance  to  Spain 

India  emergency  food  aid 

Foreign  investment  guarantee  fund 

Public  Housing  Administration 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Citation 


16  U.8.C.  713a-4 

12U.8.C.636d 

Reorganization  Plan  No 

2  of  1954. 
12U.8.C.  1020C-1 

12  U.S. C.  1721(d) 

12  U.S. C.  1719(c) 

12  U.8.C.  1720(d) 

12U.8.C.  1463(c) 

12U.S.C.  1749(1)) 

12  U.S.C.  1701g-6 

42  U.S. C.  1493(a) 

42  U.S.C.  1452(e) 

22  U.S.C.  1933(f) 

Act,  Sept.  6,  1950 

80  U.S.C.  App.  2312 

22  U.S.C.  1933(F) 

42  U.S.C.  1420 

15  U.S.C.  606 


Expenditures, 

advances  by 

Treasurv  ' 


$44,  342. 000, 000. 00 
4, 420,  400, 000. 00 


988,800,000.00 

4,111,650,763.50 
2, 032, 594, 597. 97 
1, 190, 883, 622. 08 
2,321,000,000.00 

621,300,000.00 
36,  170,  296.  71 
37,950,900.00 

107,000,000.00 

1, 121. 995,  402- 12 

62, 262, 686.  27 

27,  254,  316.  00 

9, 242, 380. 33 

2,918,817,701.61 

26.613.539,056.71 


Repayments  - 


'$28.177,435,346. 25 

2,497.800,000.00 
27, 708, 936. 06 

988, 800, 000. 00 

•  3, 063, 877,  486. 70 

1,901,063,662.90 

21,  286,  363.  44 

2,192,827,891.09 

26, 782, 000. 00 
27, 78^  815. 89 


9, 000, 000. 00 

30, 870,  543. 33 

12, 703, 251.  76 

4,258,803.41 

12,389.33 

2, 8SS,  906, 829. 43 

13,616,743,333.78 


Cancellations  of 

bonds  and  notes 

(see  table  5) 


$3, 290,  564,  653.  75 


128, 172, 108. 91 


8,384,480.82 


6,821,872.18 
12, 848, 664, 319. 48 


Transfers  be- 
tween agencies 


•$42,000,000.00 


»  91, 768, 172. 46 


••9,230,000.00 
'•>'i49,"i32.'a63"45 


Balance  of  seoti- 

ritie«  acquire' 1, 

June  30,  1959 


$12,874,000,000.00 

1,922,600,000.00 
14,  291,06:1.94 


1,139,641,450.25 

41,531,035.07 

1, 169,  697,  268  64 


604, 418, 000. 00 


37,950,900.00 
96,000,000.00 

1,091,124,668.79 
49,  559, 433.  62 
22, 996,  612.  69 


37.  000, 000. 00 


I 
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Table  i.— Expenditures  handled  under  congressional  authorizations  as  public  debt  transactions  cumulative  to  June  SO,  1959 — Continuod 


Purpose  cf  expenditure  and  •igeocy 


Advances  In  exchange  for  bonds  or  notes— Coa. 

Rural  Electriacatioo  Administration 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 
Becretarr   of  Agriculture:    Farmers   Home 
▲daiitotrattai: 

luma  pnginins.. 

Farm  housing  program 

Farm  tenant  mortgage  insurance  fund... 
SwereUry  of  the  Anny  (natural  fibers  re- 

volviiig  fund). 
Secretivry  of  Commerce  (Maritime  Admin- 
istration;:  Federal  ship  mortgage  insur- 
ance fund. 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury  (Federal  Civil 

Defense  Act  of  1950>. 
Small    Business  Administration:   Liability 
transferred  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
naooe  Corporation. 

TasKsee  \alJey  Authority 

TJ.S.     Informiition     Agency:  Informational 

media  guaranty  fund. 
Vetarans'  Administration  (veterans'  direct 

loan  program) 
Defense  Pro-luction  Act  of  1950,  as  amended: 
Defense  .Materials  Procurement  Agency  . 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washmeton 

(jencraJ  Services  Admliitstralitin. 

Reconstruction  Flniinct  Corporation 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Secretary     of     the     Interior     (Defense 
Minerals  Kiploratlon  Adminit^tration). 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury 


Citation 


Expenditures, 

advances  by 

Treasury  « 


7U.S.C.908.. 
33  U^.C.  966. 


7  U.S.C.  1005;  1032. 

42  U.S.C.  1481 

7  U.S.C.  1005c 

5  U.S.C.  234 


46  U.S.C.  1275(b). 


15  use.  60C;  90  U.S.C. 

A  pp.  2261 . 
Reorganization  Flan  No. 

2  of  1954. 


16  use.  831  l>-3. . 

22  U.S.C.  1442(b) 

38  U.S.C.  e&lm. 


Total  advances  in  exchange  for  bonds 
-   or  notes. 
Advances  to  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton for   i>ayment  of  subscription  to  capital 

stock. 
Subscription  to  preferred  stock  of  Federal  Xa- 

tlonal      .Mortgage      Association      (secondary 

market  operations). 
Payment  of  subscr4)tlon  to  the  International 

Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
Pfijrment  of  subscription  to  the  International 

Finance  Corporation. 
Payment  of  subscrlj>tion  to  the  International 

Monetary  Ftmd. 
Credit  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Grand  total. 


50  U.S.C.  App.  2094 

50  U.S.C.  App.  2094^. 

50  U.S.C.  App.  2094 

50l'.S.C.  App.  2094 

50  U.S.C.  App.  2004 

50  U.S.C.  App.  aHH .. 


50  U.S.C.  App.  2094. 


12  U.S.C.  635b. 


12  U.S.C.  1718(d). 

22  U.S.C.  286e.... 
22  U.S.C.  a82e..... 

22  U.S.C.  286e 

22  U.S.C.  aB6m.... 


$3,530,385,621.96 
112,600,000.00 


•1,775.109,816.15 

140, 000,  (»0.  00 

48. 345,  OOU.  00 

100,000,000.00 


Repayment*  ' 


$a07.062,in.M 


1,400.000.00 


491.029.39 


66.772.500.00 
12,  3i  3.000.  UU 

933, 055, 599. 00 


125.000.000.00 
46.190.004.99 

1,728.700,000.00 

17S.  SOO.000.00 
58.  HIT.  000. 00 
32,  OOU.  UOO.  OO 

96.165.000  00 


•  1.556. 643. 14.V  91 

6.>.tfl4. 17U.3.' 

ly.  1J5,0U0.00 

100,000.000.00 


Cancvllations  of 

bonds  and  notes 

(aee  table  &) 


1.585.000.00 
13,550.160.39 


."«.772..V».00 
»  1,732.236.00 

2. 977. 603. 00 


125.000.000.00 
l'l,42i;,  K73.  271 
45.  OUO.  (100. 001 
47, 100. 000.  001 


79.215.000.00 


im 


»,  940.  797.  23Z  81  j»  58,316.051,  927.  89!     tl 6, 281.  606,  935. 14 
909, 000. 000.  OU 


<  71,000.000.00 


635,  OOO,  000. 00 

35, 168, 000.  Oo' 

'♦  2,  325,  OOO.  000.  Oo' 
I 
3,750,000.000  001     "  330. 606,  »43. 00 


I 


107,  755, 965. 232.  81  'ae.  64dC  Ue,  77a  89 


Transfon  be- 
tween aceDciei 


■■$1.813.970. 61 
<  13.  550. 160.  39 


"•181,700,000  oo 


"131.700,000.00 


Balanoaofi 
rittee  aeqoired, 
June  30, 1961) 


$2.9.0.223.444  S4 
il:.!,500.U0U.uu 


N216.46167B.M 
~7.08«,g2a66 
29,220,006.00 


1,400,000.06 

rjo.ooo.oe 


It.  no.  761 00 

900,077,996  oo 


24, 767. 161.  Ti 
1, 663, 700. 000  00 

32,000.000  OU 
160, 650. 000. 00 


■•16,281.606,935.14 


'Excludes  exchanges  of  notes.  Excludes  refundlnes  that  are  handled  as  Dublic 
debt  transactions  amounting  to  $T<).03.''...";58.H«Vi.'-.l  through  June  30   1959 

'  Appropriations  Imve  been  made  by  the  Congress  for  restoration  of  capital  Impalr- 
?^"'o^  J^.*'„'^°"l""^<'''y  Credit  Coriwation,  amounting  to  $.'5,94«.21.-?,610..33  through 
July  *<,  19o8.  .Most  of  these  appropriations  have  teen  utilire<J  for  repayment  of 
advances  made  by  Treasury.  .7i"w»i»  »» 

•  Transferred  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  CorporaUon  pursuant  to  Reorganl- 
aation  Plan  .No.  2  of  19M.  effective  at  the  dose  of  business  June  M  1964      "~'*'^' 

I  j"*"|  'if*  $71,000,000  representing  e.vchange  of  notes  for  preferre-l  capital  stock. 

•  Rer.resents  obligation  on  notes  transferred  from  the  International  Cooi^ation 
Administration  to  the  L  ..-J.  Information  Agency  In  accordance  with  sec.  II  of  the 
act  aj.proved  July  18.  195fi  (70  Stat.  56.1)  ^  w  wie 

'  Cpnsistsof  $147,318  p.*!  6tuwlerwl  to  the  E«>ort-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
ta^^a^i,'  ^  '".'L"^  Mortgage  AMOCiatlon,  and  the  SmaU  Husineee  AdminLstration 
to  accordance  with  Reorganization  Pl;in  No.  2  of  1954  (see  foot  note  ,3);  and  $l  mi,3  oro  61 
tranalerre<l  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Federal  ClvU  Defenae  Act  of 'i960) 
pursuant  to  the  act  ai  proved  July  30.  19^  (67  Stat  230)  ' 

•  Indu'les  advances  on  Rural  Electrification  Administration  notes  df  $510  S48  903  98 
Mid  advances  on  Farniers  Home  Administration  notes  of  $40,367,816.15  m«:.le  ty  the 
Ke«nstructionFinance  Corporation.  Pursn  mt  to  the  act  apj.roved  July  30,  1947 
(61  iftat.  545,  547>,  these  securities  were  transferre.!  to  the  U.S.  Tre^isury  and  Recon- 
struction FUwrnee  Corr«mion  notes  canceled  in  Uke  amount,    .-ee  table  5 

Excludes  |863,.3a6.94,  representing  return  of  unconunltte<l  funds  by  the  Farmers 


'•A3Ui3a.3ee.76 

009,000.000.00 

71,000,000  00 

635,000.00a  00 

ai^iaik«io.oo 

2.  325.  000, 000. 00 

3.  419.  393. 1 J!^.  00 


■•  32. 827, 609, 526  78 


Home  .A.<lramistratlon  loan  proerama.  which  was  not  receive!  In  tine  for  iwlaetkm  ef 
t.ic  ONt.staii.lijig  l;a  aiice of  lorrowims  due  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  that  AdmlnSnSoa 
asshownin  the  dally  Treksury  statement  of  June  30   igao  "i.u«»™«ou 

h^°,h  ^ir"°'  beeii  re  luce  I  by  $f/>:i.;«5.94  reprei*i:tinc  return  of  uncommitted  funds 
by  the  Farmers  Home  A  Imiiustnuton  k>an  programs.  (S«  footnote  8.) 
arJpmv'ed  iTy  3(IS  .■7^st^.''X'''""  ^'^''*  Corporation  ptirsuant  to  the  act 
'»  This  •"'"/'"ynient  of  advances  by  Treasury  was  made  from  approi>rl.-»tlon  by 
n^Trn^**'  $.!.V»).000  for  partial  restoration  of  reality!  tein-airme.  t  to  the  SipluU 
use  1  in  carryn|:  on  the  authority  to  make  InformHtlonal  meJli,  guarantees 
.1,--?'''"***'^*  "■""'  "'*  R«^"-"'tnict,..i,  Klnanre  C«Tv.rition  to  the  .^eirefary  of 
Or*dIrToToi's:j;^'^e^'"A':'l^i'''''"^"'  '"^^  *'  '""  '''  ''^'-  ^''  """  =^-""^« 

«f'li'^^',V^"oj!,'^^'"^^*i''7'  '"  \*"'  '"tf^ntl"""'  Monetary  Fund  In  the  amount 
of  $l.8(».00p.000  were  p«id  from  tt  e  tlabtluatton  fund,  «bld  wag  created  oui^uaiit 
U)  the  (iold  Reserve  Act  of  VJM.  .is  amended  .  »    ■»«  wm  creaiea  porsuaiit 

■'Includes  $147,870,200.32  <le,wsite.l  in  mbeeilaneous  re«lpu  of  the  U.8   Treasury 

"  Lash  recoveries  .u- :iin.st  assets  ae.juired  from  these  cuncellatioiis  have  l-een  made 
amounthig  to  $2  7.^:^»,s!4.77.  (.^ee  table  5.  pt.  II,  for  <Wt  d Uj  In  a^ldmon  t  e 
convJx^"iJc^'^'  •***'  amounting  ,o  $142,554,543.22  which   have  not  Cu 

Source:  U..S.  Trensnry  Department.  Combined  statement  of  recelnts  ext>endl. 
tures.  and  balances  of  the  U..<.  Oovernment  tor  the  fiscal  year  ^d^&K  m» 
Beproduccd  by  the  Llbnry  of  Coi^reso,  Legislative  Re^en^=??^.^,  a^  U.  i^h! 


Table  &.-Transactions  relating  to  authorizations  to  expend  from  debt  receipts,  fiscal  year  1959 


Corporation  or  ag»ncy 


Part  I    T»ANSACTiON9  Relating 
TO     BoRnowivos    From    th« 

TKi.Ajil  KV 

mn>9  APPROPRIATED  TO  TK« 
PRESIOK.NT 

•!•■■■*«»   Of   defense   production 
(Oafcaae  Production  Act  of  lufiu 
aa  amende'l^- 
««port-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington   

Oene-al    Services    A(iministri 

tion 

Secretary  of  Agriculture."'""] 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Unnaed  author - 

lEations  at  the 

beginning  of 

the  fiscal 

year  1959, 

July  I,  1956 


Increases  in 

authorizations 

granted  by 

Congre.ss 

during  the 

flscil  year 

1959 


$6,  430,  974.  30      •$?,  500. 000. 00 


314  300. 000.  00 
7,733,00a00 


49,  000, 000. 00 
1,418^000.00! 


Adjustments  la 
authorizotlons 


Borrowings 

marie  during 

the  fiscal  year 

1959 


$613, 440. 92 
290, 000, 000. 00 


Bepayments 

made  during 

the  fiscal  year 

1959  which 

afTcct 
borrowing 
authoriza- 
tions 


$5,415,304.90 
40, 000, 000. 00 


Repayments 
made  during 
the  fiscal  year 
1959  which 
do  not  alTeet 
borrowing 
authoriza- 
tions 


Net  borrowings 

or  repayments 

ma<le  during 

the  fiscal  year 

1959 


Unased  aulhor- 

Lu^ions  at  the 

close  of 

the  fiscal 

year  19.'>9, 

June  SU,  1959 


174,000.00 


$4,801,863.98 

•248, 000, 000. 00 
•174, 000.  OW 


$732,838.28 

120,  300, 000. 00 
8, 9n,  000. 00 
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Table  6. —  Transactions  relating  to  authorizations  to  expend  from  debt  receipts,  fiscal  year  1969 — Continued 


CorporaUon  or  agency 

Unused  author- 
isations at  the 
beginning  of 
ttie  fiscal 
year  1959, 
July  1,1958 

Increases  In 

autbori  tatlons 

granted  by 

Congress 

during  tl»e 

fiscal  year 

1959 

Adjustments  in 
authorizations 

Borrowings 

made  during 

the  fiscal  year 

1950 

Repayments 

made  during 

the  fiscal  year 

1959  which 

affect 

borrowing 

authoriEa- 

tlons 

Repayments 
made  during 
the  fiscal  year 
1959  which 
do  not  affect 
borrowing 
authoriza- 
tions 

Net  borrowings 

or  repayments 

maoe  during 

tlie  fiscal  year 

1959 

Unused  author- 
izations at  the 
close  of 
the  fiscal 
year  1959, 
June  30,  1959 

I'ART  1.  Etc.— Continued 

WWl»  APPKOraiATED  TO  THI 
PRE8IDKNT— Con. 

Kxpanslon  of  defense  production, 
etc.— Con. 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  (De- 
fense    .Minerals    Exploration 

$8, 800, 000. 00 

31.  ((90.000.00 

7,234,000.00 

310, 335. 28 
560,883.04 

•$3,000,000.00 

•31,000,000.00 

•6,918,000.00 

- 

t2  000. 000. 00 

•$2,000,000.00 
IS,  860, 000. 00 

$3  800  000  00 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

610, 000. 00 

$16, 470, 666. 66 

16.0S0  (XK)  00 

316, 000. 00 

International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration; 
.Mutual  defense  assistance  pro- 

'$19,353,173.79 
'  3,  822. 360.  63 
>  1, 223, 423. 10 

•343,"  268."  31 

310.335.28 

343,268.31 

237, 314. 73 

Iniii'i  pTTif^rfff^nrv  UtoA  aid 

Foreign    Investment    guaranty 

199,071,521.50 
4,492,000.000.00 

100,07L521  SO 

INDEPEKDENT  OFnTES 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton: 

Regular  lending  activities 

Liability  transferred  from    Re- 
construction Finance  Cori>o- 

709.400,000.00 

294,800,000.00 

•414. 600, 000. 00 

•4,077. 400, 000. 00 

6,109,751.04 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 

3,000,000,000.00 

1,000,000,000.00 

750,000.000.00 

43,  300. 000. 00 

11,187.610.67 

, 

3. 000, 000, 000. 00 

Fe<leral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

VpiIhthI  hnmr  loan  hanks 

1, 000, 000,  ooa  00 

Fe'Ioral  SHvinps  an<i  Loan  In- 

750, 000, 000. 00 

Si.  LawTenoc  Seaway  Development 

15,800,000.00 

4, 743, 000. 00 

150,000,000.00 

211,955,127.27 

""'24,256,966.66 
25.000,000.00 

68,604,000.00 
267.416,367.86 

•15,800,000.00 

•3,010,76*00 

•150,000,000.00 

•205,561.460.56 

""'•24,'2s6,"966r66 
•25,000,000.00 

•208, 749, 172. 48 
•41,531,035.07 

27, 500, 000. 00 

U.S.  InformaUon  Agency  Informa- 
tional media  guaranty  fund 

Veterans'  Administration:  Direct 
loanji  to  veterans  and  Reser\'es... 

1,782,236.00 

8, 176, 84fi.  67 

260,000,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

HOI  SING    AND   HOME 
FINANCE  AGENCY 

Office  of  the  A<lmlnlstrator:       f 
Collesre  housing  loans 

536, 143.  450  56 

500,000,000.00 

86,300.000.00 

027,000,000  00 

6,393,676.71 

830,582.000.00 

Floo'l  Insurance 

Public  fBcilify  loans 



600.000.000.00 

62. 040, 100. 00 

002, 000, 000. 00 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation: 
Management   and    liquidating 
functions 

•»  $308, 749, 172.  46 

267,353,172.45 
225,885,322.79 

Secondary  market  operations: 

2,250,000.000.00 

65,000,000.00 

2,  485,  778.  706.  62 

1,465,000,000.00 

2,972,000.000.00 
400,000,000.00 

« 2. 208. 466, 961 93 

Preferred  capital  stock 

Special  assistance  functions 

Public  llousing  Administration 

66,000,000.00 

••31,015,038.00 

1,026,724,408.93 
75, 000, 000. 00 

6,115,000,000.00 

60,000.000  00 
221,500,000.00 

28,195,000.00 

295,000.000.00 

1,400,000.00 

10,877,815.02 
83,000,000.00 

3,769.000,000.00 

•1,015.846,683.91 
8,000,000.00 

•1.346,000,000.00 

•60,000,000.00 
•221,600,000.00 

•26,736.000.00 

•295, 000, 000.  00 

•1,400,000.00 

1,438.016,984.61 

1, 473, 000, 000. 00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

•1,636,000,000.00 

Farmers  llome  Administration: 

Farm  housing  loan  program 

I>oan  programs 

"221,"  WO,"  656. 66 

•  26,  735, 000. 00 
409,500,000  00 

1,400,000.00 
IZVOOO.OO 

■13,704,952.39 
'228,103,805.47 

$40,000,000.00 

Farm   tenant   mortgage  insur- 
ance fund 

1,460,000.00 

Rural    Electrification    Adminlstra- 
tk>n 

848,000.000  OO 

1  99, 428, 205  64 

062.  500. 000. 00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMEKTE 

Maritime  Administration:  Federal 
ship  mortgage  Insurance  fund 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTEBIOR 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

125, 000. 00 

TREASIRT   DEPARTMENT 

OflSce    of    the    Secretary:  Federal 
Civil  Defense 

249,130,000.00 
2.540,000,000.00 

i5aooo.oo 

150,000.00 

249.280,000.00 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development 

3,175,000,000.00 
1,875,000,000.00 

5. 715. 000.  OUO.  00 

International  Monetary  Fund. 

1,875,000,000.00 

•1,875,000,000.00 

Total  relating  to  borrowings 
from  the  Treasury 

25, 197, 300, 181.  87 

S,  469,  260, 000. 00 

•230,  764,  210. 45 

9, 058,  729, 593.  29 

4.727,537,527.87 

'371,745,672.06 

•5,231,192,065.42 

25,185,603,906.00 

Part  2.  Transactions  Relattoo 
TO     Borrowings     From     the 

Pl'BLIC 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 

25.800.00 
«,.'i25.00 

« 

Federal  Home  Ix>an  Bank  Board: 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
(liquidated) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  6.—  Transactions  relating  to  authori zationt  to  expend  from  debt  receipts,  fiscal  year  1959 — Continued 


Corporation  or  agency 


Unaaed  author- 

tations  at  the 

berlnninit  of 

&flacal 

7«arie59, 

July  1.  lO.W 


Increases  in 

authori  rations 

granted  by 

Conirr^ss 

during  the 

fiscal  year 

19.'» 


Adjustments  in 
authorizations 


norrowings 

made  during 

the  flseal  year 

1959 


Part  2.  Etc.— Continued 

HOrSINC.  AND  HOME  nNANC« 
AGKNCT 

Ftxleral  National   Mortgage   Asso- 
ciation: 
Managpment    and    liquidating 

functions    

Secondary   market  operations: 

Note's 

rpderal  Housing  Administration 


Total  relating  to  borrowings 
from  the  public 


Orsnd  total. 


$25,197300,181.87 


>>$8,868,8.':a0O 


9, 863,  8.'0l  00 


\46»,  123,8ia00 


•  '$6, 420,000.00 
I*  134. 040, 000. 00 


118,520.000.00 


•121.244,210.45 


$1,040,000,000.00 
"  9.863.8.0.00 


1.049.S63.8:aOO 


Repayments 

made  during 

the  ftseal  year 

1950  which 

aneet 
borrowing 
authoriza- 
tions 


Repayments 
m»de  during 
I  the  fiscal  year 
.050  which 
do  not  afTpct 
borrowing 
authorisa- 
tions 


Net  borrowings 

or  repayments 

ma<M  during 

tlie  fl<ical  year 

1950 


TTniued  author- 
izations at  tlie 
clow  of 
the  flflcal 
year  1050. 
June  30, 1950 


$6,420,00a00 

9i5,oeo,ooaoo 


1 1,008,  .'03. 443.  20 


921. 480,  oca  00 


.S  640,017, 527. 87 


$60,325.00 


871.814,007.06 


98,4a),ooaop 
*i24.»4aooaoo 

•9,863,8.0.00 


•iaB.888.8ttt0O 

•5. 3:0, 57.%  015. 42 


•2M85.aM.0W.  00 


•Deduct. 

'  These  repayments  were  deposited  In  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

'  Obligations  for  guaranteed  letters  of  credit  and  loans  disbursed  by  commercial 
banl|8.  amounting  to  $139,s22.381.97  as  of  June  30.  li^i»,  are  applicable  against  the 
statutory  borrowing  authority.  1  he  una-ed  authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
has  not  been  reduced  thereby,  since  the  Corporation  may  borrow  from  the  Tre»ury 
to  liquidate  these  obligations. 

•  Represents  net  repayments  made  to  the  I'.S.  Trea.«ury. 

<  The  balance  shown  represents  unused  portion  of  authorization  to  eipend  from 
public  debt  receipts,  availal'le  for  loaas  to  the  secondary  market  operations  fund 
WtttlDUt  further  action  by  Congress.  Due  to  other  borrowings  (shown  in  pt.  II  of 
this  table)  by  that  fund  and  the  capital  structure  of  the  fund,  the  maximum  it  could 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  without  adjusting  its  other  borrowing  or  Its  capital  struc- 
ture as  of  June  3C,  1959,  would  be  as  follows: 

Borrowing  authorized  (10  times  capital  plus  surpla"). $2,028,830,590.60 

Borrowing  outstanding — 1.331,  fise,  035.  07 


TTnused  balance  of  borrowing  authorized. 


697, 174, 555.  53 


•  Represents  portion  of  the  mortgage  portfolio  financed  by  earnings,  working  o*p- 
Itnl,  and  j'urchase  discounts. 

•  Obligations  for  the  purchase  or  the  guarantee  of  loans  held  by  lending  agenele!", 
amounting  to  $J29,.''>47,<"i<j5.I4  as  of  June  30.  19.^9,  lire  appUcnble  against  Ibe  statutury 
borrowing  authority.  The  unase*!  authority  to  Ixtf-mw  from  the  Trea.'ary  has  not 
been  reduced  thereby,  since  the  Corporation  may  borrow  from  tlw  Treasury  to 
UlUldale  these  oblipttioas. 

Includes  return  of  uncommitted  funds  of  $5,534,865.68  and  repayments  of 
$222,568,939.79  which  were  deposited  In  mLsceilaneous  realnts  of  the  I'.S.  Tre«.-iury. 
ETcludes  $663.33.1.94  representing  nturn  of  unoonunUted  funds  by  the  Faruert 
Home  Adn.inb-tration  loan  programs,  which  was  not  received  in  time  'or  reduction 
of  the  outstanding  balance  of  borrow  ings  due  the  V  A.  Trea-sury  by  lh:a  Administra- 
tion as  shown  In  the  dally  Treasury  statement  of  June  30,  1U59. 
'  Represents  net  borrowings  from  tlie  Treti.'^ury. 

•  Represents  decrease  in  borrowings  from  the  public. 

'»  Represents  net  Increase  in  t><»rrowings  from  the  public. 

»  RepresenU  net  amount  of  ilitwiyrw  tssaed  U>  the  public  and  0*Mmaimt 
agencies. 


Tabi.k  7. — StcUus  of  congressional  authorizations  to  expend  from  puUic  dell  receipts  from  June  SO,  1952,  to  June  SO,  1959 

[In  millions] 
PART  A.  8TATU3  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS 


Fiscal  year 


Total. 


Unused  bal- 
ance of 
authority  at 
beginning  of 
year 


$i,isao 

2,  ^37.  4 

7,570.7 

5, 50014 

4,586.0 

4.907.8 

5.783.8 

6,235.2 

6,  874.  3 

9, 374.  4 

18.868.4 

1.5,  774.  7 

15,  ISA.  8 

16.810.0 

24,  ,S27.  1 

21,206.2 

15, 166.  8 

13,  473.  8 

16.001.4 

17, 804. 9 

21,326.7 

20,006.2 

20,738.4 

10,348.8 

17.070.0 

19, 834.  4 

36,197.4 


Changes  in  authorizations 
due  to  congressional  action 


Increase 


$1,  .100. 0 

3,022.4 

7,384.1 

1.909.0 

60.0 

157.1 

1.310.4 

4.18.7 

M4.4 

3,537.4 

11,52.1.0 

143.5 

447.7 

2, 0.15. 0 

8.229.0 

3.750.0 

5. 485. 0 

2.588.3 

7.21.1.2 

4,298.7 

4  432.4 

1,496.6 

2.  874.  2 

3, 99a  7 

8.001.3 

8,088.7 

5,703.1 

1450.8 


•07,856.0 


Deoreaae 


$400.0 


47.4 

93.1 

199.8 

392.7 


87.2 


54.6 

225.7 

200.0 

217.1 

357.7 

3,  239.  8 

18,633.6 

107.7 

1,936.1 

2,876.6 


04.3 

1,219.2 
1,323.2 
211.7 
187.3 
647.5 
346.2 


32,996.7 


Transactions  affecting  borrowing  authority 


Reductiona 


Borrowings 
•nd  other  ad- 
vances from 
Treasury 


$3.10.0 

1,235.0 

1,670.0 

825.0 

865.0 

227.0 

345.0 

426,3 

641.8 

798.2 

4,  17a  3 

6.969.0 

7.61,1.0 

4,  140.  0 
3,  ,1.13.  1 
7.346.6 

5,  .'«,1.  0 
i,  851. 0 
4.031.7 
3.780.6 
2,730.2 
4,420.4 
5.396.4 
6.334.0 
6,273.1 
6.077.7 
7,301.7 
9,908.7 


107,736.0 


Net  borrow- 
IngBtrom  tbe 
public,  etc.! 


-I 


$680.8 

3,44L0 

505.  3 

-.13.  .1 

187.7 

.106.0 

73.1 

831.5 

806.1 

-470.  5 

2.33.1.3 

1,267.3 

-182.6 

-244.3 

-4.8 

-27.5 

-0.8 

-.4 

-.  1 

— .1 

-.1 

870. 8 

o 
m 

233.4 
-8.4 


801.6 


BMtoratiaof 


Repayments 
t0  Treasury 


842.1.0 

490  0 

627.0 

401.0 

1,015.0 

796.7 

.102.4 

39.1.0 

3.  487  0 

4.414.0 

2,697.0 

3.  216.  3 

1.707.0 

2.  .160.  6 
1,  579.  9 
2.260.  5 
2.904  0 
1,674.4 
1.496.8 

3,  618.  8 
2.633.7 
1,122.3 
3,034.2 
7,842.6 
4,727.5 


86,838.8 


Cancella- 
tions of  notes 
due  Treasury 


m 


81,  .183.  3 

10,018.9 

70.1 

.2 

88.7 

484.2 

106.8 

086.8 


m 


18 


u,»a.8 


Unused  bal- 
ance of 
■athortty  at 
end  of  your 


$1,190.0 
2,637  4 
7,  57a  7 
8,600.4 
4.586.0 
4.007.8 
6,7>0.8 
6,235.8 
6,874  3 
0, 374.  4 

18,  868.  4 
1.1,774.7 

15,  156.8 
16,810.0 
24,  r-7:.  1 
2I.3U6.  2 
1.1.166.8 
13,47X8 

16,  991.4 
17.604  9 
21,338.7 
30.006.2 
30,738.4 
10,  345.  2 
17.079  0 

19,  834.  4 
28,197.4 

»<  25,  185.  7 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  7. — Statvs  of  congressional  authorizations  to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts  from  June  SO,  lOSt,  to  June  SO,  1969 — Continued 

[In  millions] 
PART  B.  STATUS  OF  BORROWINGS  AND  OTHER  ADVANCES 


Balance  of  borrowings  at 
beginning  of  year 

Borrowings 

advances,  and  refundlngs 

Repaj-ments, « 

»noellations,  and  refundlngs 

Balance  of  borrowings  at 
end  of  year 

FiBcalyear 

From 
Treasury 

From  rthers 

Borrow  ings, 
and  other 
advances 

from 
Treasiu-y 

Refunding? 

Net  borrow- 
ings from 
tbe  public, 
etc. 

Re^yments 
to  Treasury 

Refundlngs 

Canoellatioos 
of  notes 

From 
TreaBury 

From  otlK-n 

$360.0 

1,235.0 

1,670.0 

82S.0 

865.0 

227.0 

345.0 

42f..  3 

Ml.  8 

798.2 

4.178.3 

6.960.0 

7,615.0 

4,149.0 

3.663.1 

7,346.6 

6.505.0 

6.851.0 

4,031.7 

8,780.6 

2,730.3 

4,  420.  4 

5.398.4 

6,334.0 

6,273.1 

6,  on.  7 

7,301.7 
0.968.7 

$360.0 

1,585.0 

8,M5.0 

3,686.0 

4,030.0 

3,630.0 

882.7 

273.3 

104.3 

301.7 

4,078.7 

7. 519. 1 

10.717.3 

12.168.7 

12. 5U4. 9 

16,  .179.  8 

9.1217 

13, 184. 3 

14,756.8 

1.1.360.7 

15.854.1 

18,860.3 

19,067.4 

22.  347.  6 

36.172.8 

28.887.9 

28.019.2 

'32,827.7 

$3,10.0 

1,585.0 

3,255.0 

8,686.0 

4,030.0 

8,68(<.0 

882,7 

273.3 

104.3 

301.7 

4. 078.  7 

7.  519.  1 

10.717.3 

12.168.7 

1Z5(»4.9 

IC.  579.  8 

9.122.7 

13.184.3 

14,766.8 

15,360.7 

1.1,854.1 

18,  369. 3 

19.067.4 

22,347.6 

36,172.8 

28.887.9 

28.019.2 

iiwois' 

4.122.7 
4,718.0 
4.664.5 
4.852.2 

5. 448. 2 

5. 821. 3 
6.382.8 
4.546.7 
4.076.2 
1,740.9 

473.6 

291.0 

46.7 

41.0 

12.9 

Z7 

1.9 

1.6 

1.2 

1.1 

671.3 

671.2 

571.1 

804.5 

$680.8 

8,441.9 

695.3 

-53.5 

187.7 

596.0 

73.1 

8;<1.5 

-1.8116.1 

-470.  5 

-2,  335.  3 

-1.267.3 

-182.6 

-244.3 

-5.7 

-28.2 

-10.1 

-.8 

-.4 

-.3 

-.2 

670.2 

-.1 

-.1 

233.4 

-6.8 

$680  8 

1034 — . .— .- 

$425.0 

490.0 

627.0 

401.0 

1.015.0 

796.7 

592.4 

395.9 

3.  487. 0 

4.414.0 

2,997.0 

3.216.3 

1,708.2 

2,785.+ 

l,719.r 

2.459.1 

3, 109.  9 

1,791.7 

1,708.5 

3,  743.  6 

2,938.8 

1,442.0 

3,,')62  6 

8,170.4 

•  6,  ISO.  2 

4. 122.  7 

1<M£ 

4,718.0 

4.  064.  5 

lOflM 

$2,691.3 

2(1.6 

14.1 

8.4 

5.4 

41.5 

2.9 

.6 

.6 

1,563.5 

10, 177. 1 

70.1 

.2 

66.7 

454.2 

196.8 

956.8 

.1.0 

5.8 

(«) 

4.  852. 2 

\\JA*A 

5.448.2 

Ifi^Tl 

5,521.3 

1QJ1 

6. 352.  S 

XMA*} 

4,546.7 

\\*u 

4,076.2 
1,740.9 

1M4 - 

473.6 

MaAiX 

291.0 

1CU7 

46.7 

10AM 

$'U567"6' 

3.172.0 

2.638.1 

2,465.2 

4. 652.  8 

4,280.6 

10,644.8 

11,174.6 

13, 227.  2 

11,305.4 

14.118.0 

41.0 

1949       

$i.66'7.b 

3.172.0 

2,538.1 

2.  456. 2 

4,652.8 

4,280.6 

10,544.8 

11,174.8 

18.227.2 

11,30.V4 

14.118.0 

12.9 

lOflO 

1061 

1952 

1B63 

2.7 
1.9 
1.0 
1.2 

10M        

1.  1 

1965 

571.3 

1056  — 

671.2 

1067 

571.1 

804.5 

798.0 

1069 

Tnfaki 

107, 756. 0 

79,035.6 

•798.0 

•68,646.7 

79,088.6 

■•16.281.6 

I  Minw  «lFTi  rerrrsents  net  repavn  ents  In  excess  of  net  borrowings.  •  If  the  borrowing  authority  of  an  agency  is  limiUd  to  th.  an.ount  as  needed  the 

>  I.e»8  than  ttOOCiO                         "  amount  borrowed  and  outstanding  has  t>een  set  up  as  the  amount  of  tlie  authority. 

«  Obllguiions  of  Comnodity  Credit  Corporation  tor  the  purchase  or  tbe  guarantee  •  Excludes  $700,000.  repreaenting  return  of  uncommitted  funds  by  the   Farmer? 

of  loans  Uld  by  lending  agiiicu';  an  ouDtii:g  to  $230/»0,000  as  of  June  30,  1969,  and  Home  Administration  loan  programs,  which  was  not  received  In  time  for  reduction 

oblicaiioi-  of  the  Enort-In  rort  Tank  of  Vashbigton  for  guaranteed  leturs  of  credit  of  the  ouUtanding  lalance  of  lorrowings  due  U*  US.  Treasury  by  that  Adminis- 

and  loans  "dist  crsed  1  y  con  n  enial  lanks  an  ountlrg  to  $140,000,000  as  of  June  30.  tratlon  as  shown  in  the  dally  Treasurj  sUtement  of  June  3t),  1969. 

1959  are  anlieaHe  against  tbe  «t«tutor>-  lorrowlng  authority  of  these  corporations.  '  Has  not  lieen  reduced  by  $700,000  representing  return  of  uncommitted  funds 

T he' unu8e<l  auth<»rity  to  lorrow  from  the  Treasury  has  rot  teen  reduced  thereby,  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adn.mtetration  loan  programs.    (See  footnote  6. ) 

sinte  tlw  coruoratioiis  n.ay  lorrow  from  Uie  Treasuo  lo  liquidate  these  ol  ligations.  •  Includes  net  repay  menu  of  $3,600,000  w  hich  did  not  alTect  borrow  ing  authority 

•  Includes  unused  portion  of  aulboriration  to  e>pend  from  public  debt  receipts  •  Includes  repayment*  of  $3,123,400,000  wj^ichdid  not  aflect  borrowmg  authority. 

avHllane  for  loans  to  the  S4-fon.larv  n  arVrt  operations  fund  of  the  Federal  National  '•  Includes  note  cancellations  of  $2,918,800,000  which  did  not  aflect  borrowing 

Mortgage  A»f«o<  lation  w  it  bout  further  action  by  Congress.    Dtie  to  other  borrowing  authority, 
by  that  fund  and  the  caplUi  structure  of  the  fund,  tlie  maximum  It  could  borrow 

from  the  Treasury  without  adjusting  iu  other  lorrowing  or  its  capital  structiirc  as  • 
of  June  30.  1959.  would  te  as  follows: 

Borrow  ing  autborired  (10  tines  capltaJ  plus  surplus) $2,028,  830, 591 

Borrowing  ont«tanding -1,331,656,035 

Inusi'd  lalance  of  I  orrow  ing  authorized 697,174,666 

It  should  be  clear  that  these  loans  for  and  a  statement  of  financial  condition,  a  which  results  from  an  annual  financing  pro- 
area  redevelopment  will  be  assets  of  the  Fed-  statement  of  Income  and  expenses,  a  state-  cedure  prohibits  the  businesslike  operation 
eral  Government.  They  will  be  repaid  In  ment  of  sources  and  application  of  funds,  of  this  Government  lending  enterprise.  It 
full  In  the  future.  The  Interest  rate  to  be  estimates  of  operations  by  major  types  of  would  Inhibit  the  authority  of  the  Area  Re- 
charged to  borrowers  Includes  an  additional  activities,  estimates  of  administrative  ex-  development  Administration  to  require  care- 
one-half  of  1  percent  In  the  case  of  plant  penses  and  borrowings,  and  other  flnancltil  ful  and  thoughtful  programs  of  local  de- 
loans,  and  one-fourth  of  1  percent  In  the  Information.  This  must  be  transmitted  to  velopment.  These  area  redevelopment  loans 
case  of  public  facility  loans  for  the  purposes  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  President's  ought  to  be  established  on  a  solid  long-term 
of  covering  losses  and  administrative  ex-  annual  budget.  basis  In  order  to  protect  fiscal  soundness  of 
penses.  Therefore,  the  Appropriations  Committees  the  loan  program.  Nongovernmental  en- 
It  Is  Intended  that  these  lo.tns.  of  course,  and  the  public  will  be  completely  Informed  titles  in  the  lending  business  have  found  It 
will  be  fully  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern-  about  this  program  on  an  annual  basis  if  it  absolutely  vital  to  finance  their  activities 
ment  over  a  period  of  years.  Therefore,  on  Included  public-debt  transactions.  through  long-term  borrowing, 
both  a  current  and  longrun  basis,  this  loan  The  Senate  conferees  argued  that  if  this  Chairman  Spence,  of  the  House  Banking 
program  should  be  self-financing  is  to  be  an  effective  and  efficient  loan  pro-  and  Currency  Committee,  informed  the 
In  the  long  run.  It  should  result  in  no  gram,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  know  conferees  that  the  administration  had  In- 
net  Federal  expenditures.  what  funds  would  be  available  for  area  re-  formed  the  House  conferees  that  it  prc- 
It  should  also  be  clear  that  grants  of  development  loans  over  a  pxeriod  cf  several  ferred  the  Senate  provision  for  financing 
authority  to  spend  money  obtained  by  Treas-  years.  The  built-in  checks  in  this  program,  joans — that  Is,  by  public  debt  transactions 
ury  borrowing  are  In  one  sense  tentative,  as  approval  by  the  community  for  the  economic  r^^^  House  receded  and  accepted  a  new 
are  appropriations:  both  are  subordinate  to  development  program  of  each  area,  approval  ggj-tiQ^  ^t^  Treasury  financing 
the  public  debt  limit.     Public  debt  transac-  by  the  State  of  the  economic  development 

tlons  cannot  be  utilized  when  the  resulting  plan,  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Com-  tkhmination  date 

disbursements  by  the  Treasury  would  require  merce  for  this  plan  are  all  prerequisites  to  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  receded 

the   Treasury   to   borrow   beyond   the  public  loan    assistance.      Therefore,    in   some   cases,  Qn  their  financing  provision,  the  Senate  stood 

debt  limit.  particularly  if  modifications  are  required  by  adamant    on    the    4-year    termination    date 

Also,  the  Congress  will  have  ample  oppor-  the   Secretary  In  the  program,   It   will   take  ^^^  ^^^^  program, 

tunity  to  review  and  scrutinize  loan  actlvl-  some  time  to  completely  develop  the  basis  for  ,^^^^  ^^jj    j^.^  ^.^^  Congress  the  opportunity 

ties    under    this    act       Under   section    9(b),  a  loan  project.     From  the  point  of  view  of  ^^  completely  review  this  act  in  4  years.     If 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  required  careful  financial  management   It  would  seem  ^                     difficulty  as  a  result  of  the 

to   prepare   annuallv    and   submit   a   budget  prudent  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  '^   ^^              «„o„:,„„  ♦>,„  r.,,„<r«..=  ,.»t,  th^n 

pro-am  under  sections  102.  103.  and  104  of  assured  that  loan  funds  will  be  available  If  Public  debt  financing,  the  Congress  can  then 

the    Government    Corporation    Control    Act.  and  when  any  particular  project  is  finalized  change  this  provision.     If  the  program  has 

The  budget  program  must  conUln  estimates  We  cannot  expect  an  efBcient  program  tied  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  It  will   expire 

of   the   financial   condition    and   operation*,  to  annual  appropriations.     The  uncertainty  automatically. 
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ANTIPniATING    PROVISIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  In  section  2,  the 
statement  ot  policy,  and  section  6.  the  au- 
thority for  plant  loans,  barring  assistance 
for  Industries  relocating  from  one  area  to 
another.  The  conference  substitute  com- 
bines the  House  and  Senate  provisions,  in  a 
fashion  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  strengthens  the  antlplrating  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  version  of  section  2  prohibited 
"transferring  Jobs  from  one  community  to 
another."  The  conference  version  of  section 
2  prohibits  "transferring  Jobs  from  one  area 
of  the  United  States  to  another." 

Both  the  Senate  version  of  section  6  and 
the  conference  substitute  prohibit  financial 
assistance  "to  assist  establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another."  In  the 
Senate  version  of  section  6  this  provision 
was  followed  by  a  sentence  stating  that  It 
should  not  be  construed  "to  prohibit  assist- 
ance for  the  expansion  of  an  existing  busi- 
ness operation  from  its  original  location  or 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch.  aflBll- 
ate.  or  subsidiary:  Provided,  That  such  as- 
sistance win  not  substantially  decrease  em- 
ployment in  the  area  of  original  location." 

This  restriction  was  deleted  In  the  con- 
ference substitute  and  the  following  provi- 
sion  Inserted    Instead : 

"The  limitation  set  forth  In  clause  (2) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance 
for  the  expansion  of  an  existing  business 
entity  through  the  establishment  of  a  new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  en- 
tity If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary 
will  not  result  In  an  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment In  the  area  of  original  location  or 
In  any  other  area  where  such  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  established 
with  the  Intention  of  closing  down  the  opera- 
tions of  the  existing  business  entity  in 
the  area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  it  conducts  such  opera- 
tional" 

FORMULA  FOR  MANDATORY  DESIGNATION  OF  NON- 
BCRAL    REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

In  section  5(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  there  Is  a  minor  dif- 
ference In  part  of  the  formula  for  the 
mandatory  designation  of  nonrural  redevel- 
opment  areas. 

Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tained the  following  language  In  regard  to 
the  qualifying  percentages  of  unemplojnnent 
for  mandatory  designation : 

"(A)  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four 
calendar   years,    or 

"(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years,  or 

"(G)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  years." 

The  House  amendment  Inserts  the  word 
"calendar"  in  clause  (O,  between  the  words 
"two"  and  "years."  The  Senate  conferees 
receded  to  the  House  on  this  difference  so 
that  the  language  of  clause  (C)  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  reads: 

"(O)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar years." 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  because  it 
appeared  that  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill  In  clause  (3)  might  be  a  costly  burden 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  which  has  been 
collecting  this  unemployment  data  on  a 
calendar   year   basis. 

AREA.S  ADVERSELY   AFFECTED  BY   RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
PROGRAM 

Section  5(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  entitled 
such  Areas  to  special  consideration  for  desig- 


nation as  redevelopment  areas.  This  was 
omitted  from  the  House  amendment. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant  on  the 
House  p>osition. 

After  long  discussion,  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  on  this  provision  as  part  of  the 
compromise  under  which  the  House  receded 
on  the  method  of  financing  the  revolving 
loan  funds. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  such 
areas  would  receive  no  special  considera- 
tion, but  merely  the  same  consideration  as 
any  other  area. 

DESIGNATION    OF    RURAL    AREAS 

There  were  four  differences  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendmjnt  In 
section  5(b)  which  spells  out  criteria  for 
designation  of  rural  areas  for  assistance.  On 
three  of  these  differences  the  House  receded. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the  fourth 
difference.  Therefore  the  conference  sub- 
stitute differs  from  the  Senate  bill  In  that 
the  substitute  does  not  limit  each  State  to 
one  project  "unless  the  Secretary  has  con- 
sidered such  applications  for  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  as  may  have  come  from  the 
several  States  which  apply  for  such 
assistance." 

However,  the  conference  substitute  does 
retain  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  distribute  the  "proj- 
ects widely  among  the  several  States,  so  far 
as  is  feasible  and  proper.  In  order  that 
actual  experience  with  this  program  may  be 
had  in  as  many  States  and  In  as  many  areas 
and  under  as  many  different  circumstances 
as  possible." 

GEOGRAPHICAL    BOUNDARIES    OF    REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 

The  House  amendment  omitted  that  part 
Of  section  5(d)  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
expressly  provides  that  a  redevelopment  area 
may  "include  one  or  more  States,  one  or 
more  counties,  or  one  or  more  municipalities, 
or  a  part  of  a  county  or  municipality." 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the  House 
with  the  understanding  that  the  following 
language  would  be  Included  In  the  confer- 
ence report  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary : 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  for  both 
Houses  that  In  designating  Industrial  areas 
as  redevelopment  a^eas  for  assistance  under 
the  new  program,  the  Secretary  should  have 
broad  discretion.  The  data  on  eligible  areas 
supplied  to  the  Congress  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment during  the  hearings  were  based 
on  existing  labo'*  market  areas  and  the  Sec- 
retary should  certainly  take  this  Information 
Into  account  In  determining  geographical 
boundaries  of  redevelopment  areas. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  conferees  recog- 
nize that  standard  labor  market  area  bound- 
ary lines  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  because  smaller  areas  may 
be  more  realistic.  The  bill,  therefore,  does 
not  necessarily  require  that  the  labor  mar- 
ket area  boundary  lines  be  followed.  It  Is 
contemplated  Instead  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  establish  appropriate  new 
boundaries  for  redevelopment  areas  under 
the  bill. 

"It  Is  not.  however,  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  to  authorize  designation  of  part  of 
a  municipality  as  a  redevelopment  area  In 
any  case,  but  with  that  exception  It  Is  rec- 
ognized that  designation  of  redevelopment 
areas  will  not  necessarily  follow  political 
boundary  lines." 

SUBORDINATION    OF    REQUIRED     10 -PERCENT     AND 
5-PKRCENT    INVXSTMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  a  Federal  loan  could  be  made 
under  section  6  only  if  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  project  cost  were  invested  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision,  or  a  nongovernmen- 
tal community  or  area  organization  and  at 
least  5  percent  should  be  obtained  from  non- 
governmental sources. 


The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  required 
10  percent  public  or  semipublic  Investment, 
and  the  required  5  percent  private  Invest- 
ment might  be  given  priority  over  the  Fed- 
eral loan.  If  necessary  to  encourage  financial 
participation  In  a  particular  project.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  the  10-per- 
cent and  5-percent  Investments  mvist  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Federal  loan.  That  Is.  these 
required  Investments  mtist  be  equity  Invest- 
ments or,  If  loans,  be  repayable  only  after 
the  Federal  loan  Is  repxald  In  full,  and  the 
security.  If  any,  shall  be  subordinate  to  the 
Federal  lien.  The  Senate  conferees  receded. 
The  conference  substitute  Includes  the  House 
provision. 

It  was  argued  that  requiring  the  FederiU 
loans  to  be  repaid  first  woxUd  place  the  Ped- 
ral  Government  In  a  preferred,  and.  there- 
fore, a  sounder  financial  position.  It  was 
also  argued  that  If  the  non-Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  cost  of  the  project  were  not  In 
the  form  of  equity  Investment,  but  in  the 
form  of  loans,  they  should  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  risk  by  being  repayable  only  after 
the  Federal  loan  were  repaid  in  full. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  con- 
ferees later  receded  on  their  method  of 
financing  the  loan  funds,  this  more  stringent 
requirement  should  protect  the  fiscal  sound- 
ness of  the  revolving  loan  funds. 

TYPES     OF     PUBLIC     FACILITIXS     TO     BE     ASSISTED 

The  Senate  bill  limited  loans  under  section 
7  and  grants  under  section  8  to  public  facili- 
ties that  "will  serve  primarily  Industrial  or 
commercial  needs."  This  restriction  did  not 
appear  In  the  House  amendment. 

However,  the  House  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  Senate  bill.  In  sections  7  and  8  re- 
quired that  "the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  will  tend  to  Improve 
the  opportunities.  In  the  redevelopment  area 
where  such  project  Is  or  will  be  located, 
for  the  successful  establishment  or  expan- 
sion of  Industrial  or  commercial  plants  or 
facilities  which  will  provide  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  In  such  area;"  There- 
fore since  the  two  provisions  appeared  to 
be  similar  In  purpose,  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  and  the  substitute  does  not  contain 
the  additional  clause  which  had  been  In 
the  Senate  bill. 

EXTENT      OF      FEDERAL      FINANCING      OF      PUBLIC 
FAdLITT    LOANS 

Loans  for  public  facilities  under  section  7 
of  the  Senate  bill  were  limited  to  65  per- 
cent of  project  cost.  The  House  amendment 
permitted  public  facility  loans  up  to  100 
percent  of  project  cost. 

It  was  argued  that  many  redevelopment 
areas,  because  of  sustained  unemployment 
and  the  low  levels  of  economic  activity 
would  not  have  the  financial  resources  to 
meet  their  portion  of  the  project  cost  and 
would  have  to  appeal  for  a  public  facility 
grant  from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
might  leave  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In 
the  position  of  either  denying  this  assistance 
to  the  most  needy  areas  or  being  forced  to 
approve  a  Federal  grant  for  a  public  fa- 
cility project.  Therefore  It  seemed  prefer- 
able to  give  the  Secretary  the  discretion 
to  make  a  public  facility  loan  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  project  cost. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  and  the 
substitute  bill  contains  the  House  provision. 

STUDIES    or    NEED    FOR    PUBLIC    FACILrTT    GRANTS 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
for  studies  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
the  need  for  public  facility  grants.  This 
was  omitted  from  the  House  amendment. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  and  the  sub- 
stitute bill  does  not  contain  this  provision. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  other  sections  of 
both  bills  Including  the  general  powers  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  gave  adequate 
authority  to  the  Secretary  to  make  whatever 
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studies  of  public  facility  grants  he  deemed 
prudent  or  necessary. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  Is  still  required  to 
screen  each  Individual  request  for  a  grant 
carefully  as  required  In  the  Senat«  bill  and 
conference  substitute. 

LTRBAN     RENEWAL    GRANTS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  use  of  grant  funds  under 
the  urban  renewal  program  for  nonresi- 
dential purposes  In  redevelopment  areas. 
Both  restricted  the  amount  of  such  grant 
funds  which  could  be  so  used.  The  Senate 
bill  included  the  funds  so  used  as  part  of  the 
20-percent  share  of  these  grant  funds  now 
authorized  for  nonresidential  purposes,  and 
authorized  a  10-p<rcent  increase  for  devel- 
opment areas.  If  necessary.  The  House 
amendment  Imposed  a  new  and  Independent 
limit  of  10  percent  of  the  grant  funds  under 
the  urban  renewal  program. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

URBAN    PLANNING    GRANTS 

The  Senate  provision  for  Federal  con- 
tributions of  up  to  75  percent  for  urban 
planning  grants  for  redevelopment  areas  was 
retained,  with  a  technical  amendment  to 
make  It  clear  that  this  {percentage  applied 
whether  the  grant  went  directly  to  the  areas 
or  through  State  planning  agencies. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  the  provision  for  making  urban  renewal 
grants  directly  to  redevelopment  areas  was 
not  Intended  to  bypass  State  planning 
a^rencles.  Instead  the  Intention  was  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  route  for  extending  this 
planning  assistance  where  deemed  necessary 
or  advisable  but  that  existing  State  agen- 
cies will  continue  to  be  consulted  and  uti- 
lized wherever  practicable. 

OCCUPATIONAL    TRAINING    AND    SUBSISTENCE 
PAYMENTS 

The  House  amendment  differed  from  the 
Senate  bill  In  four  respects. 

1.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  determining  needs  for  occu- 
p>atlonal  training  and  In  making  agreements 
with  the  States  for  subsistence  payments  to 
trainees.  The  House  amendment  provided 
for  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  well. 

2.  Section  16  of  the  House  amendment 
omits  language  In  the  Senate  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  "make  appropriate 
provision  for  such  sujjervlslon  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  as  is  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful op>eratlon  of  any  training  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section."  The  House 
committee  report  explained  that  this  lan- 
guage led  to  misunderstanding,  and  that 
Its  purpose  would  be  accomplished  under 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

3.  Section  16(d)  of  the  Senate  biU  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  "tech- 
nical assistance  tor  setting  up  apprentice- 
ships." The  House  fimendment  eliminated 
the  word  "technical"  from  this  phrase. 

4.  The  House  amendment  included  a  new 
subsection  16(f),  which  was  not  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  It  provided  that  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  special  needs  of  agri- 
cultural workers  and  other  seasonal  workers 
In  providing  assistance  under  section  16. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  and  the  sub- 
stitute contains  those  provisions  contained 
In  the  House  amendment. 

REPORTS  TO  CONCRISS 

Section  22  of  the  Senate  bill  required  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  semiannual 
reports,  and  specified  eight  categories  of  In- 
formation required  in  each  report.  Section 
22  of  the  House  amendment  provided  for 
annual    (rather   than   semiannual)    reports. 


and  specified  only  two  categories  of  Infor- 
mation required. 

After  long  discussion  the  oonfere^is  com- 
promised In  the   following  manner. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  amendment  ac  to  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  and  does  not  Include 
all  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  respect  to  matters  to  be  Included  In 
such  refXJTts.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  Intend,  however,  that  such  re- 
ports shall  give  full  and  complete  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  shall  Include  the  followlr.g  Items 
in  addition  to  those  specified  In  liie  act: 
(1)  The  total  number  of  unemploj-ed  per- 
sons In  redevelopment  areas,  (2)  the  total 
principal  amount  of  loans  outstanding  un- 
der the  new  act,  the  aggregate  expendltxires 
Inctxrred  by  the  Government  In  providing 
grants  and  other  forms  of  assistance  under 
the  act.  and  the  administrative  expenses  In- 
cxirred  by  the  Government  In  providing  as- 
sistance under  the  act,  (3)  the  number  of 
applications  for  assistance  under  the  act 
which  are  pending  and  the  total  amount  of 
assistance  requested  In  such  applications, 
(4)  the  number  of  Industrial  or  commercial 
enterprises  which  have  commenced  or  ex- 
panded operations  In  redevelopment  areas  as 
a  result  of  assistance  under  the  act.  the  to- 
tal asset  value  of  such  enterprises  and  a 
description  of  each  such  enterprise  In  terms 
of  whether  It  Is  an  espmndlng  enterprise  al- 
ready located  In  a  redevelopment  area,  a 
wholly  new  enterprise,  an  enterprlr*  which 
has  moved  from  another  area,  or  a  branch  of 
an  existing  enterprise  located  elsewhere,  and 
(6)  the  total  number  of  Jobs  dir&:tly  cre- 
ated In  each  economically  distressed  area  as 
a  result  of  assistance  extended  under  the 
act.  and  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  In- 
crease in  employment  In  each  such  area  In- 
directly resulting  from  such  assistance. 

U«!E  or  OTHER  AGENCIES  BT  COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Senate  bill  (In  sees.  24  and  25)  and 
the  House  amendment  (In  sec.  24)  In- 
cluded differing  provisions  concerning  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce's  use  of  other  agen- 
cies to  avoid  duplication.  The  principal 
difference  was  that  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized delegation  of  functions  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  an  outside  agency  only  If  the 
President  approved,  whereas  the  House 
amendment  authorized  such  delegation 
without  Presidential  approval. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  contains  the  House  language. 
Also  the  conferees  agreed  that  the  following 
language  should  be  Included  In  the  con- 
ference report. 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  testified 
before  the  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  he  will  delegate  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  major  responsi- 
bility for  assistance  to  be  rendered  In  rural 
redevelopment  areas,  as  designated  under 
section  6(b)  of  the  act.  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  testified  to  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  such  responsibility.  It  Is  the 
understanding  of  the  committee  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  services  and 
facilities  available  of  requisite  competence 
and  experience  for  effectively  carrying  out 
such  delegation.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  committee  that  this  dele- 
gation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  made  promptly  upon  enactment  of  the 
bin." 

SUPERGRADES 

The  Senate  bill  (sec.  24(d))  created 
one  additional  p>08ltlon  (in  grade  16,  17.  or 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949)  U  assist  in  perform- 
ing functions  xinder  the  program.  The 
House  amendment  created  five  additional 
p>osltlons. 


The  Senate  conferees  receded.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  contains  the  House  provisions. 

SBA    LOANS    TO    LOCAL    DEVELOPMENT    COMPANIES 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision amending  section  502  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act,  which  authorizes 
SBA  to  make  loans  to  local  development 
companies  up  to  June  30,  1961.  The  House 
provision  would  eliminate  this  expiration 
date,  making  the  program  permanent. 

The  Senate  unanimously  passed  the  same 
provision  last  year,  as  part  of  Its  amendment 
to  H.R  11207,  86th  Congress,  but  It  did  not 
become  law. 

Under  these  clrctimstances  the  Senate  con- 
ferees saw  no  reason  to  object  to  the  new 
House  provision,  which  Is  contained  In  the 
conference  substitute. 

RESXAXCH    ON    CAUSES    OF    VNEMPLOTMENT 

The  House  amendment  (section  28)  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct 
a  continuing  program  of  study  and  research 
to  assist  In  determining  the  causes  of  un- 
employment, underemployment,  underdevel- 
opment, and  chronic  depression  In  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  Nation  and  In  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  to  assist  In  developing  pro- 
grams to  solve  these  problems.  The  Senate 
bin  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  and  accept 
this  House  amendment  after  two  changes 
had  been  made  In  the  language  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  first  change  provides  that  the  study 
shall  be  made  In  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  having  similar  functions. 

The  second  change  eliminates  the  phrase 
"and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole"  so  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  research  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  concen- 
trate on  those  problems  directly  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SCOPE    OF    PROGRAM 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
bill  shaU  be  applicable  to  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  In  addition  to  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Senate  bill  did  not 
cover  Guam  and  American  Samoa.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  receded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  one  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  bill,  and  he  would  Uke  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
on  his  great  success  in  maintaining  the 
Senate's  position.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  stated  that  the  Senate  yielded  in 
14  instances,  and  the  House  in  8  in- 
stances. Actually,  from  the  ix)int  of 
view  of  important  amendments,  the  Sen- 
ates  yielding,  in  most  of  the  instances, 
was  on  more  or  less  inconsequential 
items.  On  the  major  provisions,  the 
ones  on  which  there  were  real  differences 
as  between  the  two  versions  of  the  bill, 
the  House  yielded. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  very  interest- 
ing experience  to  sit  through  the  first 
conference  vmder  the  New  Frontier,  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  there  were  forces 
outside  the  room  of  the  conference 
which  were  controlling  some  of  the 
major  decisions  in  this  case. 

I  signed  the  report,  as  a  conferee,  be- 
cause I  think,  as  a  conferee  representing 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  came  out  very 
well  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

I  realize  that  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore us  for  consideration,  its  support  in 
the  Senate  was  overwhelming,  and  there 
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is  no  point  in  trying  to  make  a  fight 
I  pf  against  the  conference  reix)rt  now;  but 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that,  hav- 
ing voted  against  the  bill  originally,  and 
then,  having  signed  the  report  under 
my  obligation  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference. I  feel  free  now  to  express  my 
origmal  position. 

I  think  the  whole  concept  around 
which  the  bill  is  built  is  a  mistake.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  going  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  that,  regardless  of  how  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  is  taken, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  recorded 
against  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Utah  in  congratulating 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  upon  his  success  in  sup- 
porting the  Senate  version  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  conference. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Utah,  I  signed 
the  conference  report.  Unlike  him.  I 
voted  in  the  first  instance  for  the  bill, 
for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  attempts  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  problem  of  those  areas  with 
persistent  and  chronic  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  on  which 
there  is  no  partisanship.  Nobody  can 
claim  all  the  compassionate  feelings.  I 
think  we  all  feel  deep  concern  over  these 
problems.  I  have  felt,  and  I  still  feel, 
that  the  bill  has  been  improperly  advcr- 
ti.sed  as  being  a  solution  to  the  problems, 
or  that  it  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  solving  the  problems. 
My  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  that  con- 
cept is  at  a  rather  low  ebb.  I  do  not 
think  the  bill  will  come  to  grips  with  the 
serious  problems  of  unemployment 
which  have  been  chronic  and  prolonged 
due  to  circumstances  not  affecting  the 
financing  of  new  industries,  but  rather 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  resources  in- 
digenous to  these  communities. 

I  simply  cannot  see  how  passage  of 
such  a  bill  can  provide  a  cure  for  such 
situations.  It  will  take  a  long  time  for 
the  program  to  get  underway  and  for 
any  results  from  pa.ssage  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  be  attained. 

The  bill  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved since  its  original  conception.  It 
does  contain  satisfactory  antipirating 
provisions,  which  was  one  of  my  most 
grievous  concerns  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  Only  after  these  provisions  were 
adopted  in  the  Senate  did  I  agree  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  contains  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  a  termination  date,  which  is  4 
years.  This  will  require  that  the  whole 
picture  be  thoroughly  examined  at  least 
at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  annual  re- 
port by  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  grants-in-aid  under  the  bill 
are  to  be  appropriated  and  not  made 
available  through  the  back-door  process 
of  financing  by  direct  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury. 

But  this  is  not  true  in  respect  of  the 
three  $100  million  loan  funds.  Here 
backdoor  financing  prevailed. 


I  wa.s  surprised,  as  was  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  to  see  the  effect  of  pressure 
from  the  administration  on  the  con- 
ferees in  connection  with  the  bill.  The 
administration  had  stood  solidly  behind 
the  appropriation  process  of  financing — 
for  loans  as  well  as  grants — in  its  own 
proposal,  which  was  sent  to  the  House 
as  the  administration  bill.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  House  conferees  admitted 
they  were  put  under  very  heavy  pres- 
sure from  the  administration  to  yield  to 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  so-called  back- 
door financing  in  connection  with  this 
very  important  matter. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
the  apprehensions  of  the  conferees  are 
justified  when  the  House  acts  upon  this 
report,  because  they  felt  this  was  a  very 
important  matter  and  that  the  House 
might  reject  the  conference  report  on 
the  basis  that  the  appropriations  process 
is  rejected  in  the  conference  repovt,  this 
having  been  one  of  the  chief  points  at 
issue  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
legislation  when  it  was  debated  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  for  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  he  was  an 
excellent  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee.  He  presided  amiably  and 
fairly  over  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  bill. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELl!)  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  depressed  areas  bill 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  toT 


BENEFITS  TO  CHILDREN  OP 
UNEMPLOYED  PARENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  4884)  to  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  financial  participation  in  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  complimen- 
tary comments,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  am  not  a  skilled  nego- 
tiator. The  passage  of  the  bill  is  not 
due  to  my  efforts  in  any  degree,  but 
simply  due  to  the  logic  of  the  situation 
and  the  compelling  power  of  the  Senate 
amendments  on  the  crucial  matter  of 
financing. 

Similarly,  while  I  think  it  is  probably 
true  the  administration  was  in  favor  of 
the  Senate  position  in  the  matter.  I  am 
sure  also  this  was  not  a  determining  in- 
fiuence.  The  advice  of  the  administra- 
tion was  listened  to  and  considered,  as 
it  shoula  have  been,  but  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  strong  and  sturdy  men 
who  do  not  accept  dictation  from  any- 
one. It  was  the  sheer  logic  of  financing 
Government  investments  by  public  debt 
transactions  which  carried  the  day. 


While  I  appreciate  the  compliments 
of  my  friends  from  across  the  aisle — 
they  were  most  courteous,  cooperative, 
and  friendly — they  are  not  deserved  in 
my  case,  and  I  must  disavow  any  praise. 
If  we  had  not  had  such  a  strong  case  to 
present  I  feel  we  would  have  failed  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  comment 
that  the  Senator's  skill  as  a  negotiator 
is  only  exceeded  by  his  humility  and  by 
his  modesty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  upstairs  doing  a 
television  and  radio  show,  and  I  missed 
the  proceedings.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question. 

I  understand  the  Senate  gave  up  on 
the  provision  in  the  bill  which  would 
have  given  a  community  help  if  it  were 
harmed  by  imports.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  put  up  a  terrific 
fight  on  that  point,  and  resisted  until 
the  very  end.  We  felt  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  harmony  we  should  yield  to  the 
House,  which  was  adamant  on  this  pro- 
vision.    We  did  so  very  reluctantly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  there  is  any  likelihood  that  this  gen- 
eral question  will  have  consideration  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  now  been  eliminated 
from  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill  comes  up  next  year.  I  pledge 
that  I  personally  will  strive  for  such  a 
provision  In  the  reciprocal  trade  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think,  with  all  respect, 
unless  we  take  soma  action  upon  that, 
and  unless  the  administration  will  give 
it  some  backing,  the  administration  may 
find  a  very  difHcult  atmosphere  for  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  No  one  has  a 
greater  respect  for  my  colleague's  eco- 
nomic judgment  than  I,  but  the  porten- 
tous implications,  in  respect  to  American 
trade  especially — in  view  of  the  imbal- 
ance in  international  payments,  and 
the  fact  that  a  deficiency  in  world  trade 
can  nullify  any  aid  efforts  of  which  any- 
one can  conceive  in  terms  of  amount — 
are  so  serious  that  if  the  United  States 
is  going  to  contract  its  foreign  trade 
policy  simply  because  we  do  not  have 
the  wit  or  the  wisdom  to  look  after  the 
problems  of  people,  in  business  and 
labor  alike,  who  are  harmed  by  concen- 
trated imports,  we  shall  be  doing  one  of 
the  greatest  disservices  to  foreign  policy 
of  which  we  are  capable,  one  far  more 
serious  than  even  the  terrible  reverse 
freedom  suffered  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  remarks  may  appear  preced- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  the  bill,  HR.  4844, 
which  was  passed  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  received  tele- 
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grams  expressing  concern  over  the  bill. 
One  reads  in  part: 

Grave  concern  over  the  action  on  HJl. 
4884  which  may  come  upon  the  Senate  floor 
on  Wednesday.  The  bill  provides  an  exten- 
sion of  ADC  Into  the  area  of  unemployment 
compensation.  This  Is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  traditional  concept  of  the  purpose 
of  categorical  assistance  programs.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  movement  of 
this  bill  without  the  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  by  which  the  alleged  need  might 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  temporary  pro- 
gram to  meet  an  emergency  situation. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assist  those  families 
where  the  wage  earner  has  exhausted 
his  unemployment  compensation — or 
never  had  coverage.  It  has  particular 
application  for  those  14  Slates  whose 
laws  exclude  the  unemployed  from 
eligibility   for   general   assistance. 

This  is  not  proposed  legislation  based 
on  an  alleged  or  prospective  need.  The 
need  exists.  The  House  held  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  February,  but  long  before 
this  the  need  was  adequately  established. 
This  problem  came  up  frequently  be- 
fore the  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems.  The  committee  held 
hearings  in  the  fall  of  1959.  The  com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  com- 
munity leaders  about  fathers  deserting 
their  families  so  that  their  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  be  eligible  for  ADC  payments, 
because  those  unemployed  men  were  ex- 
cluded from  general  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  had  testimony  from  school 
superintendents  that  the  school  lunch 
program  represented  the  only  hot  meal 
that  many  children  had  each  day;  about 
children  losing  weight  during  Christ- 
mas vacation  because  they  did  not  have 
enough  to  eat  at  home;  of  children  sav- 
ing a  part  of  their  school  lunch  to  take 
home  to  feed  younger  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  who  has  seen  the  condition  un- 
der which  the  families  of  many  long- 
term  unemployed  have  lived  could  op- 
pose a  temporary  aid  program  to  do 
something  now  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  underfed,  ill-clothed,  and 
p>oorly  sheltered  children.  The  estimate 
supplied  the  Committee  on  Finance  is 
that  750,000  children  would  receive  as- 
sistance if  all  States  participated  for  the 
14-month  period. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems 
recommended  congressional  action  to 
solve  this  problem.  We  recommended  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  the  States  in  bringing  their 
general  Eissistance  programs  into  line 
with  other  public  assistance  programs, 
particularly  to  aid  the  children  of  the 
unemployed. 

I  believe  that  the  most  desirable  way 
to  handle  this  problem  would  be  through 
expansion  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram to  include  a  title  for  Federal  grants 
for  general  assistance,  and  in  the  last 
session  I  introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

But  this  is  an  emergency  situation. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  past  year  has  created 


new  problems  that  cannot  await  the 
complete  study  involved  in  creating  a 
new  title  to  the  public  a.ssistance  pro- 
gram, a  step  which  involves  a  number  of 
E>olicy  decisions. 

The  machinery  for  ADC  exists.  It  is 
a  relatively  simple  matter  to  extend  Fed- 
eral grants  to  needy  families  through  this 
method.  Its  purpose  and  effect  are  to 
keep  the  families  of  the  unemployed  to- 
gether and  to  give  them  some  relief. 

I  hope  that  during  the  next  14  months, 
while  this  emergency  program  is  in  ef- 
fect. Congress  will  consider  permanent 
legislation  to  provide  a  more  consistent 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  general 
ft&sis  t&  nc  p 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  say  I  did  not  favor  the 
so-called  depressed  areas  bill;  however,  I 
am  glad  the  provision  relating  to  exces- 
sive imports  was  deleted  from  the  bill, 
for  the  impact  of  low-wage  imports  can- 
not be  solved  by  subsidies  from  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury,  only  camouflaged  where 
the  cancerous  growth  can  go  unchecked. 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  today  is  the 
problem  of  stopping  excessive  imports  of 
goods  coming  to  this  country  from  low- 
wage  countries.  I  know  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  textile  industry  of  my  State, 
and  I  understand  it  is  the  same  in  many 
other  industries  elsewhere.  I  know  it 
is  a  nationwide  problem  with  the  textile 
industry. 

There  are  certain  things  we  could  do 
which  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
have  any  so-called  depressed  areas  legis- 
lation. We  should  stop  excessive  im- 
ports. We  should  allow  more  reasonable 
depreciation  rates  on  machinery  and 
equipment.  If  increased  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  obtained  by  collective 
bargaining  could  be  based  on  increased 
productivity  rather  than  on  pressure 
methods,  industries  could  survive,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  National 
Government  to  pass  such  legislation  as 
that  embodied  in  the  conference  repnart 
on  area  redevelopment. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  is  passing  the 
Congress.  I  feel  it  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
I  stated  when  the  proposed  legislation 
was  l)eing  considered  by  the  Senate. 

If  we  will  face  the  facts  realistically, 
we  must  conclude  that  depressed  areas 
are  resulting  from  our  failure  to  impose 
at  least  fiexible  quotas  on  imports  to 
guarantee  survival  of  domestic  indus- 
tries. Eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
textile  mills  have  closed  their  doors  in 
this  country  within  the  past  few  years, 
with  a  loss  of  over  400.000  jobs.  If  that 
loss  means  anything  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  fight  to  preserve  that  in- 
dustry and  others  similarly  impacted, 
and  subsidies  are  no  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  third  reading. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 


The  bill  (H.R  4884)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry'.  I  thought  we  were 
considering  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  withhold 
his  remarks  until  after  the  passage  of 
the  bilP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  said  he 
would  wait  until  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Oh.  no.  I  agreed 
that  there  be  a  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  that  I  would  make  my  remarks  after 
the  third  reading  but  before  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina. I  was  under  the  impression, 
which  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  corroborate,  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agreed  to  let  the 
bill  pass  and  then  he  would  make  his 
remarks. 

Mr,  THLTIMOND,  I  did  not  so  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  am 
surprised  that  he  made  such  a  request. 
If  I  have  anything  to  say  on  a  bill.  I 
will  say  it  before  the  bill  is  psissed  and 
not  afterward. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  the  Senator's 
remarks  would  be  more  appropriate 
afterward.     I  really  did. 

Mr,  THURMOND,  I  can  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, since  he  frequently  takes  such  a 
position. 

I  am  opposed  to  HR.  4884.  which  is 
simply  another  insidious  and  deceptive 
welfare  state  proposal  that  will  do  far 
more  harm  than  good. 

What  have  we  accomplished  since  we 
convened  in  January?  We  have  passed 
what  is  known  as  a  so-called  depressed 
areas  bill.  We  have  passed  a  bill  for  ex- 
tended unemplojTnent  compensation. 
We  have  r>assed  a  so-called  feed  grains 
bill.  We  have  now  passed  a  minimum 
wage  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
and  to  broaden  coverage.  Every  piece 
of  legislation  that  we  have  passed  at  this 
session  of  Congress  so  far  has  been  of  a 
welfare  state  nature.  We  are  carrying 
the  country  further  down  the  road  to 
socialism  every  day  that  Congress  is  in 
session.  We  are  now  considering — and  I 
predict  in  a  few  moments  that  we  will 
pass — H  R,  4884,  which  is  another  welfare 
state  propxjsal. 

Why  do  I  make  that  statement?  No 
one  has  more  desire  to  help  needy  de- 
pendent children  than  has  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  But  this  bill  is  not 
the  type  of  legislation  that  is  needed  to 
adequately  remedy  the  present  situation. 
In  the  first  place,  under  the  existing 
law  dependent  children  under  18  who 
have  been  deprived  of  parental  support 
or  care  by  reason  of  the  death,  continued 
absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or 
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mental  incapacity  of  a  parent,  may  re- 
ceive aid.  The  bill  now  being  proposed 
is  a  new  concept.  It  will  change  that 
former  policy.  It  provides  compensation 
during  a  14 -month  period — from  May  1, 
1961.  through  June  30.  1962 — as  a  result 
of  the  unemployment  of  a  parent.  In 
other  words,  we  would  bring  in  an  addi- 
tional reason  now  for  granting  aid  to 
dependent  children.  If  a  man  is  unem- 
ployed, he  can  draw  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  we  have  recently  extended 
the  duration  of  benefits.  In  addition  his 
children  can  then  draw  dependent  aid 
because  of  his  unemployment,  if  the 
present  proposal  is  passed. 

I  think  It  is  the  impression  of  mo.-t 
people  that  the  purpose  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  to  take  care  of  a  man's 
family  while  he  is  unemployed.  But  the 
bill  goes  further  and  provides  another 
payroll  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  Not 
only  will  the  unemployed  man  receive 
unemployment  compensation,  but  also 
this  bill  would  allow  aid  to  the  dependent 
children  of  the  unemployed  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  goes  en- 
tirely too  far.  If  we  really  wish  to  help 
dependent  children  and  not  merely  make 
payments  to  a  man  to  enable  him  to 
live  without  working  for  a  living,  we 
could  so  provide.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  surplus  food  in  this  country,  and  we 
could  provide  surplus  food  for  those  de- 
pendent children.  We  have  quantities 
of  textiles  in  the  warehouses  of  this 
country.  If  children  need  clothing,  it 
would  be  a  help  to  the  textile  industry 
to  purchase  textile  goods  and  to  provide 
clothing,  if  necessary-,  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. But  to  give  a  family  cold  cash, 
seems  to  me  to  be  going  too  far. 

I  realize  that  a  provision  of  the  bill 
requires  that  if  a  recipient  is  offered  a 
job,  he  must  return  to  work.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  minor  conditions  in  the 
bill  but  they  provide  a  minimum  insur- 
ance against  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dolence. We  know  that  there  is  always 
a  way  to  get  around  such  requirements. 
Legislation  of  this  kind  should  not  pro- 
vide cash  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  but 
if  people  need  food  and  clothing  we 
ought  to  help  them.  However,  simply  to 
pay  out  cash  to  the  unemployed  and  then 
to  make  further  payments  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  unemployed  would  be  going 
into  a  new  concept  which  will  require, 
I  believe,  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  would  plunge  the  country  further 
into  debt.  Such  action  would  relieve  the 
local  community  and  the  charity  organi- 
zations also  of  fulfilling  a  responsibility 
that  they  have. 

Perhaps  it  is  now  an  old-fashioned 
concept  for  the  church,  the  community, 
the  family,  and  friends  of  the  needy  to 
assist.  The  attitude  seems  to  be  "Let 
Uncle  Sam  pay  the  bill.  Let  the  Gov- 
ernment do  It  all.  Why  bother  with  it?" 
That  philosophy  seems  to  be  the  one 
existing  today.  But  I  still  think  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  stop  spending 
so  much  money  in  view  of  the  amount 
that  we  owe  today,  which  is  around  $288 
bilhon.  That  figure  is  the  last  one  that 
I  saw. 

We  must  begin  to  conserve  the 
finances  of  this  country.  The  greatest 
thing  that  we  could  do  for  America  to- 


day Is  to  build  the  strongest  Defense  Es- 
tablishment in  the  world  and  be  ready 
to  cope  with  any  kind  of  attack  that 
could  arise.  We  know  the  aims  and 
goals  of  the  Communists.  We  know  they 
have  the  one  goal,  which  is  to  take  over 
the  world.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
them. 

Instead  of  spending  all  this  money  on 
welfare  measures,  spending  it  here  and 
spending  it  there,  with  almost  every 
avenue  of  approach,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  begin  to  think  about  a  strong 
national  defense.  Any  spare  money  we 
have  we  should  put  into  national  de- 
fense, because  it  means  our  very  survival. 
Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  pending  bill  are  in- 
fluenced by  a  strong  sentimental  appeal. 
The  subject  of  children  has  a  strong 
appeal  to  everyone. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  begin  to 
let  people  realize  that  they  support 
the  Government,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  and  carmot  support  the 
people  for  it  produces  no  wealth;  it  only 
takes  it  from  the  taxpayer.  One  of  the 
worthiest  points  President  Kennedy 
made  in  his  inaugural  address  was  in 
his  statement  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  seek  to  find  what  we  could  do 
for  the  Government,  not  what  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  for  us.  Yet  since  Jan- 
uary, almost  every  bill  we  have  passed 
in  the  Senate  has  been  a  bill  based  on 
the  philosophy  that  the  Government  can 
be  all  things  to  all  people  and  provide 
security  frwn  cradle  to  grave.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue with  the  spending  the  way  we  have 
been  doing  it 

One  might  say  that  this  is  only  a 
few  dollars.  Maybe  it  is.  Perhaps  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  are  just  a  few. 
Perhaps  Congress  considers  it  a  few,  and 
well  they  might,  considering  the  reckless 
way  we  have  been  .^pending  money. 

Some  people  try  to  blame  our  extrav- 
agance on  defense.  However,  from  1954 
to  1960.  defense  expenditures  went  down 
by  $1,300  million,  but  total  National 
Government  expenditures  rose  during 
those  6  years  by  $19.4  billion.  Where  is 
the  money  going?  It  is  not  going  into 
defense.  These  increases  have  gone  into 
nondefense  expenditures. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  begin  to  clamp 
down  on  expenditures  and  try  to  pre- 
serve a  sound  economy,  stop  deficit 
financing,  and  stop  making  wasteful 
commitments  which  eventually  must  be 
paid.  If  we  continue  as  we  have  been 
going,  we  will  have  to  do  one  of  two 
things.  We  will  either  have  to  raise 
taxes — and  taxes  are  entirely  too  high 
already — or  we  must  go  further  and  fur- 
ther into  debt.  If  we  go  further  and 
further  into  debt,  we  will  be  living  on 
the  substance  that  belongs  to  future 
generations.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
right,  for  it  is  no  less  than  immoral  for 
this  generation  to  hve  on  what  belongs 
to  the  next  generation  and  the  gener- 
ation after  that. 

Some  people  take  the  position  that 
during  the  cold  war  period  we  have  no 
alternative  to  deficit  spending;  such  a 
position  Is  one  of  self-indulgence.  We 
do  not  have  to  do  It.  If  we  cut  out  un- 
necessary nondefense  spending,  we  can 


live  within  our  budget.  We  can  live 
within  the  income  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Taxes  are  far  too  high 
now.  Some  people  thmk  that  we  are 
"soaking  the  rich."  Well,  there  are  not 
enough  rich  to  soak  and  have  enough  to 
cover  our  spending.  The  lowest  Federal 
income-tax  bracket  of  20  percent  brings 
in  87  percent  of  the  income  tax  from 
individuals  in  this  country.  The  other 
13  percent  of  the  income  tax  comes  from 
the  higher  brackets  or  tax  rates  between 
20  percent  and  91  percent.  Eighty-seven 
percent  of  the  Income  tax  comes  from 
the  lowest  rate,  the  minimum  rate.  We 
cannot  go  on  the  way  we  have  been  going. 
We  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds. 
The  way  we  have  been  acting  this 
year,  and  to  a  large  extent,  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  it  seems  that 
we  are  determined  to  replace  private  ef- 
fort and  individual  incentive  with  false, 
incentive-killing  practices  of  socialism 
administered  by  an  all-powerful  Central 
Government. 

We  are  going  down  the  welfare  state 
path  further  and  further.  I  can  hear 
now  those  who  prop)ose  programs  of  this 
kind  saying  that  that  is  a  harsh  view. 
That  is  not  a  harsh  view,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  a  realistic  view,  and  the  one  we  must 
adopt  to  save  the  country.  It  is  going 
to  require  some  realism,  and  the  facing 
of  some  harsh  facts,  aptly  and  unequivo- 
cally proven  by  history,  if  we  are  to 
save  the  country.  The  welfare  state 
holds  nothing  but  woe  and  degeneration 
for  us. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  what  action  the 
Senate  will  take  on  the  pending  pro- 
posal, knowing  the  Senate  as  I  do,  be- 
cause I  know  the  Senat*  will  pass  the 
bill,  and  will  pass  it  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
will  pass  with  only  a  few  voices  crying 
In  the  wilderness  against  It.  I  say  today, 
and  I  am  telling  this  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  without  fear  of  being  la- 
beled as  a  prophet  of  gloom  and  doom, 
that  we  cannot  long  continue  this  course 
without  complete  disaster.  We  are  going 
to  bankrupt  the  country.  Not  ony  will 
we  render  the  Government  insolvent,  but 
we  are  going  to  destroy  the  Individual 
initiative  that  made  us  great.  This  is 
just  one  of  many  pieces  of  legislation  of 
this  tjrpe  which  has  been  proposed  tmd 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  can  only  hope 
the  American  public  will  discern  the 
danger  and  force  a  turning  of  the  tide 
before  it  is  too  late.  There  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  the  limits  the  Congress  will  go. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill   (H.R.  4884)    was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  there- 
on with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfScer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana,  Mr,    Smathers,    Mr.    Williams    of 
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Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  bill  will  be  printed  with 
the  Senate  amendments  numbered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REAPPORTIONMENT   OF  POLLED 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  146.  S.  1372. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1372)  to  authorize  the  temporary  release 
and  reapportionment  of  polled  acreage 
allotments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "by",  to  strike  out  "adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof"  and  insert 
"striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
section  378(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "During  any  year  of  the  period 
the  allotment  from  a  farm  remains  in  the 
allotment  pool,  the  displaced  owner  may,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
release  for  one  year  at  a  time  any  part  or  all 
of  such  farm  allotment  to  the  county  com- 
mittee for  reapportionment  to  other  farms 
In  the  county  having  allotments  for  such 
commodity  on  the  basis  of  the  past  acreage 
of  the  commodity,  land,  labor,  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity, crop  rotation  practices,  and  soil  and 
other  physical  facilities  affecting  the  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity;  and  the  allotment 
reapportioned  shall,  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing future  farm  allotments,  not  be  re- 
garded as  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  the 
allotment  was  transferred." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  statement  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  merely  to  make  it  possible  to  re- 
allocate some  cotton  acreage.  It  would 
apply  anywhere,  but  it  has  particular 
application  in  northeastern  Alabama 
and  northwestern  Georgia,  where  there 
has  been  a  river  development,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  a  great  deal  of  acreage  has 
been  taken  out  of  production.  Time  is 
of  the  essence,  because  planting  time 
is  here.  The  bill  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  redistribute  the  acreage.  The 
bill  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair).    The 


question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  1372)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,   and  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLICATION  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE 
PRINT  ON  WITHHOLDING  OF  IN- 
FORMATION FROM  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  with  the  subject 
of  "Freedom  of  Information  and  Se- 
crecy in  Government."  Four  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  my  predecessor, 
the  late  Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr.,  the 
subcommittee  launched  a  study  of  the 
so-called  executive  privilege  and  the 
withholding  of  inforaiation  from  the 
Congress  by  executive  departments  and 
administrative  agencies. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  a  succes- 
sion of  public  hearings  on  the  subject 
culminating  in  the  passage  of  S.  921  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress,  which  prohibits 
officials  of  the  executive  department 
from  using  the  housekeeping  statute  as 
a  basis  for  withholding  information 
from  the  public. 

I  am  happy  to  announce,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  tlie  results  of  a  survey,  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  last  year, 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  infor- 
mation is  being  withheld  from  Members 
of  the  Senate  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment, will  be  available  this  week  as  a 
subcommittee  print.  This  survey  con- 
sists of  replies  to  an  inquiry  sent  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  asking  for 
instances  of  information  being  with- 
held from  them  by  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  our  former  col- 
league in  the  Senate,  President  Kennedy, 
know  of  his  belief  in  the  free  flow  of  In- 
formation to  all  people.  I  am  hopeful 
that  those  individuals  serving  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  also 
are  aware  and  will  fully  adhere  to  the 
President's  expressed  wishes  that  there 
be  no  withholding  of  information  to  the 
people,  about  our  Government's  conduct 
of  lis  affairs,  except  in  those  instances 
where  the  national  security  warrants  it. 
I  have  full  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  and  in  this 
particular  regard  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  insist  upon  full  compliance  with  his 
determination  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple fully  informed  as  to  the  operation 
of  their  Government. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  announce  the 
availability  of  the  subcommittee  print  on 
the  withholding  of  information  from  the 
Congress,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  now  in  ses- 
sion at  the  Statler  Hotel.    The  American 


Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  done 
yeoman  service  in  defending  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know  what  its  Government 
is  doing.  I  note  that  on  the  agenda  of 
the  opening  session  of  its  convention, 
the  society  has  included  a  discussion  on 
"Current  Trends  in  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation." Mr.  President,  I  salute  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
for  its  continuing  efforts  to  make  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  a  living  reality  and  I  wish  the 
convention  delegates  every  success  in 
their  deliberations. 


THE    PEACE    CORPS  ' 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the 
new  Peace  Corps  which  President  Ken- 
nedy has  inaugurated  by  Executive 
order,  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  which 
Congress  is  expected  to  authorize  by 
legislation  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  in 
this  phase  of  international  assistance 
since  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
G  Bennett,  served  as  the  first  point  4 
administrator. 

Dr.  Bennett  beheved  deeply  in  a 
people-to-people  program,  and  he  dem- 
onstrated the  soundness  of  such  an  ef- 
fort to  promote  progress  and  under- 
standing. 

Dr.  Bennett  was  a  soil  and  water  ex- 
pert operating  in  the  field  of  education. 
He  showed  that  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  is  basic  to  prosperity 
wherever  the  country  and  at  whatever 
stage  of  development  it  may  be. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  able  Director  of  the 
new  Peace  Corps,  has  informed  me  that 
"those  of  us  here  at  the  Peace  Corps 
realize  the  importance  of  conservation 
being  integrated  into  our  program  and 
are  doing  our  utmost  to  utilize  the  ideas 
and  thinking  of  men  such  as  the  late 
Dr.  Bennett." 

President  Kennedy  has  demonstrated 
new  leadership  in  pursuing  the  idea  of 
technical  assistance  and  reviving  the 
spirit  of  point  4.  The  popularity  of  the 
new  Peace  Corps  is  demonstrated  by  the 
thousands  of  requests  that  have  been 
pouring  in  to  the  headquarters  here.  In 
response  to  these  inquiries,  the  staff  of 
the  Peace  Corps  has  prepared  a  factbook 
which  attempts  to  answer  some  of  the 
basic  questions  about  the  Peace  Corps 
program.  Because  of  the  interest  that 
has  been  expressed  in  this  program,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  pages  1  to  11  of 
the  Peace  Corps  factbook. 

Thei^  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps  Factbook 
introduction 

This  publication  is  intended  primarily  as 
a  source  of  Information  for  the  prospective 
Peace  Corps  volunteer.  It  attempts  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  basic  questions  about  the 
Peace  Corps  program. 

Tills  information  reflects  Peace  Corps  poli- 
cies at  the  time  of  publication.  It  is  subject 
to  change  as  subsequent  experience,  future 
policy    decisions,    or    legislation    may    alter 
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these  concepts;  the  program  Is  In  an  experi- 
mental atage. 

The  selection  of  questions  was  based  upon 
Inquiries  received  at  Peace  Corps  head- 
quarters. 

WHT    A    PEACE    COBPST 

In  1912,  William  James  called  for  the  in- 
stitution of  a  program  like  the  Peace  Corps 
to  proTlde  "the  moral  equivalent  of  war." 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  on  January  20. 
1961.  President  John  F  Kennedy  said:  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
What  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

On  March  24.  1961,  during  a  discussion 
of  the  Peace  Corps  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum,  a  Norwegian  student  voiced 
the  feeling  of  many  young  people  of  all  na- 
tions when  he  said:  'We  want  to  fight  prob- 
lems, not  people." 

These  are  different  expressions  of  the  Idea 
behind  the  Peace  Corps,  an  idea  which  has 
produced  an  encouraging  response  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

The  Peace  Corps  represents  an  opportunity 
for  individual  citizens  to  work  directly  with 
the  people  of  other  countries  to  provide  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  educational  assistance  and 
to  further  the  cause  of  peace  through  per- 
gonal relationships  and  the  development  of 
mutual  understanding. 

Arnold  Toynbee.  the  British  historian,  has 
Bald  that  the  Peace  Corps  can  give  America 
a  chance  to  recapture  "the  leadership  of  the 
world  revolution  that  she  started  in  April 
1776  •  •  •  a  revolution  with  a  spiritual 
objective." 

The  Peace  Corps  idea  Is  an  ambitious  one 
that  has  demonstrated  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  idealism  and  altruism  of  Americans.  It 
has  raised  hopes  among  the  people  of  many 
lands. 

The  goals  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro-am  will 
not  be  reached  swiftly  or  easily:  there  are 
pitfalls  and  problems.  But  the  potential 
rewards  outweigh  the  risks  of  failure,  and 
the  Peace  Corps  offers  our  citizens  a  chance 
to  take  an  active  part  in  what  President 
Kennedy  called  "a  long  twilight  struggle 
•  •  •  a  struggle  against  the  common  enemies 
of  man:  tyranny,  povertv,  disease,  and  war 
Itself." 

HOW    DID    THE    PEACE    CORPS    START? 

The  Peace  Corps  was  started  on  March  1, 
1961.  when  President  Kennedy  Issued  an 
Executive  order  establishing  the  Corps  on  a 
temporary  basis.  The  order  was  based  upon 
a  comprehensive  report  prepared  by  Robert 
Bargent  Shrlver,  Jr  .  former  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  who  had  under- 
taken a  study  of  the  Peace  Corps  proposal  at 
the  request  of  the  President.  During  the 
1960  presidential  campaign,  the  Peace  Corps 
was  first  mentioned  by  Senator  Kennedy  in  a 
speech  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
later  set  forth  in  detail  at  San  FYanclsco. 

Over  the  years,  many  persons  had  sug- 
gested activities  along  the  line  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  many  universities,  churches,  and 
private  agencies  had  performed  similar  work. 
In  the  Congress,  Peace  Corps  legislation  was 
urged  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Min- 
nesota, the  late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 
of  Oregon,  and  Congressman  Henry  Reuss,  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  ultimate  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
pennanent  Peace  Corps  will  be  determined  by 
the  Congress. 

t7NDER    WHAT    AUTHORTTT    IS    THI    PEACI    CORPS 
OPERATING? 

The  Peace  Corps  is  an  Independent  agency 
■within  the  E>epartment  of  State.  It  is  op- 
erating under  an  Executive  order  and  Is 
financed  from  mutual  secxirlty  funds  allo- 
cated for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Since  the 
Peace  Corps  is  now  on  a  temp>orary  pilot 
basis,  final  decisions  as  to  long-range  financ- 
ing have  not  yet  been  made.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  from  500  to  l.OOO  volunteers  will 


be  in  training  or  overseas  by  the  end  of 
1961.  The  eventual  size  of  the  Peace  Corps 
will  be  decided  by  congressional  and  Execu- 
tive action  and  will  be  Influenced  by  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  requests  from  for- 
eign governments.  Much  will  depend  upKsn 
the  Judgment  of  the  program's  effectiveness 
by  the  American  people  and  the  people  of 
other  nations. 

WHAT    IS   THE    rUNCTION   OF  THX   PEACX   CORPST 

The  Peace  Corps  adds  a  new  dim  ;nsion  to 
mutual  assistance  programs.  Other  U.S. 
programs  provide  military  aid,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  capital  to  other  nations.  The 
Peace  Corps  will  make  available  a  pool  of 
trained  manpower  tq  help  other  countries 
meet  urgent  needs. 

HOW    WUX    THX    PEACE    CORPS    OPERATXT 

Projects  must  have  the  approval  of  both 
the  host  country  and  the  Peace  Corps.  As- 
sistance will  be  made  available  through  at 
least  five  channels: 

(a)  Through  contracts  or  grants  to  pri- 
vate agencies  engaged  in  Peace  Corps-type 
projects. 

(bi  Through  contracts  or  grants  with  col- 
leges, universities,  or  other  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

(c)  Through  programs  of  other  VS.  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Skilled  or  semiskilled 
workers  might  supplement  the  work  of  ex- 
isting technical  and  economic  cooperation 
projects. 

(d)  Through  programs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  services  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers win  be  offered  to  the  United  Nations 
for  work  in  technical  assistance  and  devel- 
opment programs. 

(e)  Through  programs  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  Peace  Corps. 

WHAT    WILL   PEACE  pORPS    VOLUNTEERS     DOT 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  go  only  where 
they  are  needed  and  are  wanted.  They  will 
work  closely  with  the  people  they  help.  In 
some  Instances  they  will  provide  on-the-job 
training  for  host  country  workers  who  will 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  after  the 
volunteers  leave. 

Volunteers  might  function  as  teachers, 
oommunity  development  workers,  agricul- 
tural extension  workers,  sanitation  engi- 
neers, construction  foremen  and  workers, 
medical  assistants,  mechanics,  accountants, 
or  civil  administrators.  They  might  also 
work  as  librarians,  social  workers,  nurses, 
vocational  school  teachers,  surveyors,  labo- 
ratory technicians,  and  In  a  variety  of  other 
occupations. 

WHAT  CAN  THE  VOLUNTEER   HOPE  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  ? 

The  volunteer  can  help  to  raise  standards 
of  living  or  to  Improve  educational  and  social 
levels  In  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 
The  sphere  of  his  activity  may  be  limited, 
however,  and  his  Impact  on  the  economic 
or  social  structure  of  the  community  may 
not  be  immediately  apparent.  In  many  cases 
he  will  not  remain  in  the  country  to  see  the 
results  of  his  work. 

The  effective  volunteer  will  find  other  re- 
wards In  his  work.  He  will  be  enriched  by 
experience — the  experience  of  knowing  peo- 
ple of  another  culture  as  friends  and  fellow 
workers.  He  will  gain  a  deep>er  understand- 
ing of  the  world  and  his  horizons  will  be  ex- 
tended. He  will  achieve  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  of  participation  in  the  seemingly  re- 
mote area  of  International  relations.  He 
will  have  contributed  directly  to  world 
peace. 

WHO     MAT    APFLTt 

Any  American  citizen  over  18  may  apply 
There  Is  no  upper  age  limit.  Married  couples 
without  dependent  children  can  be  accepted 
If  both  can  do  needed  Jobs.  Parental  ap- 
proval win  have  to  be  obtained  by  Tolun- 
teers  who  are  under  31  and  who  lire  in  States 


where  persons  under  21  are  legally  regarded 
as  minors. 

Older  or  retired  people  can  be  accepted  if 
they  meet  other  Peace  Corps  standards  and 
If  they  have  special  skills  needed  for  Peace 
Corps  projects.  However.  Peace  Corps  tasks 
will  be  performed  under  arduous  living  con- 
ditions, and  for  this  reaaon  it  is  expected 
that  most  volunteers  will  be  from  21  to  45 
years  old.  Older  people  may  serve  as  in- 
structors at  training  centers  or  as  oversea 
supervisors. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  a  volunteer 
must  have  a  college  education.  Many  of  the 
tasks  for  which  a  demand  is  foreseen  call  for 
skills  in  trades  or  crafts  which  usually  are 
developed  in  other  ways  than  through  formal 
education  at  the  college  level. 

HOW  DOES  A  VOLUNTXER   APPLTT 

By  filling  out  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
questionnaire. 

Questionnaires  are  available  at  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  post  offices,  and  through 
the  offices  of  U.S.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
through  county  agents  of  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Questionnaires  are 
available  through  business  associations,  civic 
groups,  and  labor  unions.  They  may  also  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Peace  Corps.  Wash-> 
ington,  DC. 

HOW    WnX   VOLUNTEERS  BR   SELKCTEOf 

Questionnaires  will  be  kept  on  file  at  the 
Peace  Corps  headquarters  In  Washington. 
DC.  As  projects  develop,  those  with  the 
needed  skills  and  qualifications  will  be  called 
in  for  interviews,  physical  examinations  and 
written  tests.  When  there  is  a  need  for 
special  skills  beyond  those  available,  direct 
recruiting  will  take  place. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  STANDARDS  FOR  SELECTTOKT 

Selection  standards  will  be  high  Through 
written  tests,  physical  examinations,  inter- 
views and  observation,  candidates  will  be 
screened  successively  for  technical  compe- 
tence, maturity,  physical  condition  and 
motivation.  Procedures  will  be  devised  to 
prevent  the  selection  of  those  who  might 
seek  to  use  the  Peace  Corps  for  subversive 
purpwees.  Because  some  persons  otherwise 
qualified  might  prove  to  t>e  emotionally  in- 
capable of  facing  the  realities  of  living  in 
distant  outposts,  it  Is  of  the  highest  im- 
p>ortance  that  volunteers  sent  overseas  pos- 
sess qualities  of  stability,  adaptability  and 
determination.  The  selection  process  will 
seek  to  discover  these  qualities  in  those 
chosen  as  volunteers. 

WHAT    KIND    or   TRAINING    13    PLANffED   FOR 
VOLUNTEERS? 

Generally,  training  will  fall  into  five  cate- 
gories : 

(a)  Study  of   the  host  nation's  language. 

(b)  Study  of  the  history,  customs,  tradi- 
tions  and   economy   of  the  host   country. 

(c)  Refresher  courses  in  the  volunteer's 
field  of  special  skill,  or  in  the  techniques  of 
the  Job  ahead,  such  as  s[>ecial  training  in 
teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language. 

(d)  Physical  conditioning,  health,  and 
medical  practices. 

(e)  Refresher  courses  in  American  gov- 
ernment, history  and  traditions.  Volunteers 
should  be  able  to  respond  intelligently  to 
questions  about  economics,  history,  social 
structure,  government,  and  politics  in  the 
United  States. 

The  training  period  usually  will  be  from 
a  to  6  months.  It  may  be  continued  at  an 
overseas  staging  area. 

WHCRZ  WILL  VOLUNTEERS  BR  SENTT 

Projects  will  be  developed  Jointly  by  the 
Peace  Corpw  and  foreign  nations,  or  in  some 
cases  with  the  help  of  voluntary  agencies 
or  universities.  In  every  instance,  the  for- 
eign nation  must  favor  the  project,  and 
volunteers  will  be  sent  to  no  country  where 
they  are  unwelcome.     The  Peace  Corps  will 
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respond  to  the  requests  of  other  nations  to 
the  extent  that  its  resources  and  personnel 
permit. 

Volunteers  may  request  duty  In  particular 
areas,  but  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  guaran- 
tee assignment  to  specific  locations.  An  ef- 
fort will  be  made,  however,  to  match  a 
'volunteer's  special  background,  knowledge, 
and  experience  to  geographical  areas  where 
he  could  function  most  effectively.  It  is 
expected  that  most  Peace  Corps  projects  will 
be  in  Africa.  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  or  Latin 
America. 

Volunteers  must  be  prepared  for  occasional 
criticism  by  the  professional  agitator  and  the 
sincere  doubter.  They  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  ignoring  the  one 
while  helping  the  other.  The  agitator  may 
try  to  discredit  the  Peace  Corps  by  creating 
incidents.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is 
essential  that  volunteers  be  mature  per- 
sons— no  matter  what  their  age. 

WHAT     LIVING     CONDITIONS     CAN     A     VOLUNTEER 

ANTICIPATX? 

For  most  volunteers,  living  conditions  will 
be  markedly  different  than  those  in  their 
home  environments.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Peace  Corps  that  volunteers  will  live  on 
a  standard  similar  to  that  of  his  counter- 
part in  the  host  country.  Tills  standard  will 
vary;  some  volunteers  may  t>e  working  in 
cities,  others  in  villages,  and  some  may  move 
about  a  country.  The  food  may  be  strange, 
water  may  need  purification,  and  tropical 
diseases  may  be  prevalent.  There  may  be 
little  or  no  recreational  facilities,  and  travel 
may  be  by  foot.  The  volunteer  must  be  pre- 
pared to  live  a  pioneer  life. 

There  will  be  compensations,  of  course. 
The  local  people  will  have  their  own  kind  of 
entertainment,  their  own  kind  of  recreation, 
their  own  parties  and  social  life.  Volunteers 
should  enter  into  these  local  activities.  For 
one  who  seeks  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  other 
people  these  social  diversions  will  provide 
many  sources  of  satisfaction. 

WHAT    ABOUT    HEALTH    CARE? 

The  U.8.  Public  Health  Service  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  volunteer's  health 
needs.  Arrangements  will  vary,  depending 
on  health  and  medical  facilities  available. 
Where  local  health  f£u:lllties  are  adequate,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  may  be 
used:  where  they  are  not.  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  work  out  arrangements  for  the  use 
of  U.S.  military  hospitals  or  the  clinics  of 
other  American  missions  in  the  area.  la 
some  cases  the  Peace  Corps  may  send  out 
doctors  or  health  specialists  with  volunteer 
teams. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  endeavor,  through 
physical  conditioning  during  the  training 
period,  to  send  volunteers  abroad  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  resist  disease.  Volun- 
teers also  will  be  instructed  in  health  habits 
and  hazards.  None  of  these  measures  can 
eliminate  all  possibility  of  Illness,  but  the 
Peace  Corps  will  do  everything  feasible  to 
minimize  risks. 

WHAT    ABOUT   THX    DRATT? 

Service  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  exempt 
anyone  from  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  This  act. 
however,  is  flexible  enough  to  provide  de- 
ferment for  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
status  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  after  their 
return  from  Peace  Corps  assignments. 
Whether  they  then  will  be  drafted  for  mili- 
tary service  will  dei>end  on  a  number  of 
things,  among  them,  the  world  situation  at 
the  time  their  assignments  are  concluded, 
their  age.  their  physical  condition,  their 
marital  status,  and  the  Selective  Service 
regulations  in  effect  at  that  time.  Eligibility 
for  military  service  also  will  be  dependent 
or  whether  volunteers  become  engaged  in 
activities  considered  by  the  Selective  Service 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 


The  fact  that  the  registrant  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  prevent 
him  from  qualifying  for  further  deferment, 
the  same  as  any  other  registrant  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  activities  deemed  vital  to  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

HOW  WILL  VOLUNTEERS  BE  PAID? 

Although  the  volunteer  will  receive  no 
regular  salary  payments,  he  will  receive  al- 
lowances to  cover  the  cost  of  clothing,  hous- 
ing, food,  and  Incidental  expenses  so  that  he 
may  live  approximately  at  the  level  of  his 
counterparts  in  the  host  country.  Allow- 
ances may  vary  from  country  to  country  and 
project  to  project,  and  could  be  adjusted  to 
meet  changing  circumstances.  The  allow- 
ance will  be  adequate  to  cover  all  necessary 
expenses.     No  private  money  will  be  needed. 

Upon  completion  of  his  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice, the  volunteer  will  receive  a  separation 
allotment  based  upon  his  time  overseas. 
This  payment  probably  will  be  accumulated 
at  the  rate  of  $75  a  month.  Usually  it  will 
be  hel-1  in  escrow,  but  a  volunteer  probably 
would  be  permitted  to  have  the  payment 
made  to  someone  in  the  United  States  if  it 
were  necessary  for  purposes  such  as  helping 
support  or  educate  a  member  of  his  family. 

The  purfKJse  of  the  separation  allotment 
is  to  provide  the  returning  volunteer  with 
funds  to  live  until  he  obtains  other  employ- 
ment. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  THX  VOLUNTEER  RETURNS 
HOMXT 

The  Peace  Corps  has  established  a  Career 
Planning  Board  to  help  returning  volunteers 
find  Jobs  at  home. 

Top  leaders  of  business,  labor,  government, 
and  education  have  already  agreed  to  work 
with  and  serve  on  the  new  Board.  They  w^ill 
prepare  suggested  Job  and  educational  op- 
portunities   for    each    returning    volunteer. 

Under  the  plan,  each  volunteer  may  con- 
sult f)er6onally  with  the  Board  about  his 
career.  If  a  volunteer  requests  help,  the 
expert  in  his  chosen  field  will  assist  him. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Honorary  Chairman:  The  Honorable  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of   the  United   States. 

Chairman:  The  Honorable  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Vice  Chairmen: 

Dr.  Mary  Bunting,  president,  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege. Cambridge.  Mass. 

David  E.  Llllenthal.  chairman,  Development 
&  Resources  Corp. 

Rev.  James  Robinson,  director.  Operation 
Crossroads  Africa. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  president,  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp. 

Members: 

Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner,  commissioner  of 
health,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Belrne,  president.  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  vice  president,  AFL-CIO. 

Harry  Belafonte,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  William  Sloan  Coffin,  chaplain,  Yale 
University. 

LeRoy  Collins,  president,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters. 

Rev.  John  J.  Consldlne.  liM.,  director, 
Latin  America  Bureau,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference. 

Col.  Henry  Crown,  chairman,  Material 
Services  EMvlslon,  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Dr.  Albert  Dent,  president,  DiUard  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  John  Fischer,  dean  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

J.  Peter  Grace,  president.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Cornelius  J.  Haggerty,  president.  Building 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president,  Houston 
Post  Publishing  Oo. 

E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  the  Denver  Post. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Kintner.  New  York  City. 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  chairman,  CARE,  Inc. 


Frederick  R.  Mann,  secretary  of  commerce, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  president,  More- 
house College.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president,  Kansas 
State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Franklin  Murphy,  chancellor,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  E.  Lee  Ozblrn,  international  presi- 
dent. General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Rev.  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  executive  sec- 
retary, Amer.can  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Roger  Revelle,  director,  Scrlpps  Institution 
of  Oceanography. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Hyde  Park, 
NY. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow,  dean.  Yale  Law  School. 

George  L.  Sanches.  chairman.  Department 
of  History,  University  of  Texas. 

James  Scott,  International  vice  president, 
U.S.  National  Student  Association. 

Career  Planning  Board: 

Joseph  Belrne,  president,  Communications 
Workers  of  America  and  vice  president,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Roger  W  Jones,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration. 

Ralph  Lazarus,  president,  Federated  De- 
partment Stores. 

Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  president,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administrators. 

Mr.   KEFAUVER   obtained   the   floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas. 


LIMITATIONS  OP  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
ENTERTAINMENT  AND  EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  BY 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy's  tax  message  is  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  campaign  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  to  increase 
the  fairness  of  the  tax  system.  The 
economy  needs  the  proposed  incentives 
and  reform  to  promote  expansion  of  em- 
ployment, production,  and  income. 
The  President's  program  will  increase 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  and  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  our  free  eco- 
nomic system.  The  stimulus  to  invest- 
ment and  growth,  to  the  production  of 
goods  and  services,  will  raise  our  al- 
ready high  living  standards.  Along 
with  the  increase  in  our  material  well- 
being,  the  American  j>eople  desire  a  tax 
system  that  is  equitable  and  that  has 
favorable  economic  effects.  In  order  to 
bring  about  structural  and  administra- 
tive changes  to  improve  the  equity  and 
elficiency  of  the  tax  system,  the  Presi- 
dent recommends,  among  other  changes, 
limitations  on  expense  account  allow- 
ances. 

With  respect  to  limitations  on  expense 
accounts,  he  recommends  the  disallow- 
ance in  fuU  of  the  cost-of-living  ex- 
penses under  the  guise  of  entertainment, 
and  maintenance  of  excessive  personal 
luxuries  under  the  claim  of  entertain- 
ment facilities,  such  as  yachts  and  himt- 
ing  lodges.  Also  proposed  are  restric- 
tions on  deductions  for  gifts,  business 
trips,  and  excessive  personal  living  ex- 
penses which  provide  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  luxury  spending  by  some 
people  at   the   expense   of   the  Federal 
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.  -^  Government.     In  recent   years   the  ex- 

■  B  pease  account   has  become   a   national 

joke — in  some  cases  a  national  scan- 
dal— reflecting  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
tax  laws.  Now  something  will  be  done 
to  stop  this  growing  "expense-account 
society."  If  the  Presidents  recommen- 
dations are  adopted,  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer will  no  longer  have  to  make  up 
the  revenue  lost  through  these  so- 
called  business  deductions.  A'hich  are 
really  private  luxury  spending.  He  will 
no  longer  have  to  pay  a  high  income 
tax  on  his  average  salary  in  order  to 
make  up  for  this  lost  revenue. 

The  tendency  for  businesses  to  assume 
the  cost  of  personal  living  expenses  of 
officers  has  become  a  fringe  benefit  not 
reported  on  the  individual's  tax  return, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  business.  Government  has 
been  subsidizing  personal  recreation,  en- 
tertainment, and  gift  giving.  Business 
entertaining,  itself,  has  become  a  big 
business;  unreasonably  large  tax  de- 
ductible Christmas  gifts,  ranging  up  to 
Cadillacs,  and  long  and  lavish  so-called 
business-pleasure  trips  even  including  a 
lion  shooting  expedition  in  Africa,  have 
entered  into  business  expense  deductions. 
Such  disturbing  misuse  of  business  de- 
ductions is  by  no  means  universal,  but 
it  is  a  trend  participated  in  by  enough 
companies  and  individuals  to  damage  the 
good  name  of  business  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  sound  business,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public.  In  1959  and  1960, 
Senator  Clark,  without  success,  at- 
tempted to  incorporate  amendments  to 
tighten  the  rules  on  business  expense 
deductions  into  the  Tax  Rate  Extension 
Acts.  The  Interna!  Revenue  Service  has 
stepped  up  its  audit  and  enforcement 
procedures  to  stop  the  reckless  use  of 
expense  accounts  to  cover  up  personal 
k.  living  expenditures.     This  is  not  enough. 

I  recommend  that  President  Kennedy's 
proposed  changes  in  the  present  laws,  in 
order  to  surmount  the  present  difficulties 
in  this  area  and  to  achieve  a  more  ef- 
fective and  more  equitable  tax  system, 
be  adopted. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   KEFAUVER.     Mr.   President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr,  H.^rt 
in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  permit  an 
interruption,  let  me  say  that  I  know  all 
Members  wish  to  be  fair  to  each  other. 
AD  of  us  have  our  obligations.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
other  Members;  but  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Kr.ATiNcl  and  I  have  been  waiting  for 
several  hours.  We  wish  to  speak  only 
briefly — perhaps  10  minutes,  each. 

I  shall  defer;  I  shall  wait  on  my  col- 
league. But  I  hope  the  Senator  who 
has  the  floor  will  see  that  we,  too,  are 
treated  fairly. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
acting  majority  leader  has  asked  me  to 
yield,  so  that  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
may  be  suggested.  I  now  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TAX  MESSAGE: 
REPEAL  OF  THE  DIVIDEND  TAX 
CREDIT  AND  EXCLUSION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress an  excellent  tax  message.  If  the 
President's  tax  recommendations  are 
enacted  into  law,  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  yachts  and  hunting  lodges 
will  no  longer  be  credited  as  tax  deduc- 
tions. This  is  a  reform  which  is  much 
overdue,  and  it  will  plug  one  of  the  glar- 
ing tax  loopholes  which  needs  to  be 
plugged. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  President's 
tax  message  has  made  such  an  auspicious 
start  toward  improving  our  tax  system. 
We  need  a  strong  and  dynamic  economy 
if  we  are  to  meot  successfully  the  ever- 
increasing  international  challenge  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  for  full  em- 
ployment and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
at  home.  The  Presidents  tax  recom- 
mendations wiU  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  this  goal.  They  will 
help  us  realize  our  full  economic  po- 
tential, by  providing  greater  incentive  to 
modernize  our  industrial  plant  and 
equipment.  They  will  aid  in  bringing 
our  balance  of  payments  under  control. 
And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  they 
point  the  way  to  a  fairer  tax  system 
which  will  make  it  easier  for  us  as  a 
Nation  to  bear  the  taxes  necessary  to 
pay  for  essential  expenses. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  his  full  support  to  repeal 
of  the  dividend  tax  credit  and  exclusion, 
which  were  enacted  in  1954.  In  1959, 
and  again  in  1960,  the  Senate  voted  to 
repeal  the  dividend  credit;  but  both 
times  the  amendment  was  deleted  in 
conference. 

Repeal  of  the  1954  dividend  provi- 
sions is  now  overdue.  Indeed,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  there  was  ever  any 
adequate  justification  for  their  enact- 
ment. Much  of  the  case  for  such  pro- 
visions rests  on  the  so-called  double 
taxation  of  dividends.  However,  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
such  double  taxation  does,  in  fact,  exist. 
A  number  of  tax  authorities,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  have  concluded  that 
it  is  not  proper  to  give  the  shareholder 
a  tax  allowance  for  taxes  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration. These  hold  that  the  corpora- 
tion, because  of  its  special  privileges  and 
characteristics,  is  a  taxpaying  entity  in 
its  own  right.  Others  believe  that  much 
of  the  corporate  tax  is  actually  borne, 
not  by  the  present  stockholders  who  re- 
ceive the  dividends,  but  by  consumers, 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  and  by  for- 
mer owners  who  have  sold  the  stock  at 
prices  reflecting  the  tax. 


However,  as  the  President  has  pointed 
out,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
arguments  regarding  the  existence  of 
double  taxation  of  dividends,  the  1954 
dividend  provisions  do  not  offer  an  ap- 
propriate remedy.  These  provisions  jiow 
reduce  revenue  by  about  $450  million  a 
year  at  present  income  levels.  The 
bulk  of  this  amount  goes  to  high-income 
individuals  with  large  holdings  of  stock. 
The  dividend  credit,  in  particular,  gives 
the  most  relief  to  dividend  recipients 
in  the  high  income  brackets,  and  gives 
relatively  little  help  to  stockholders  with 
small  incomes.  For  example,  it  removes 
only  4 '2  percent  of  the  so-called  double 
tax  on  those  in  the  20-percent  bracket, 
but  removes  41  percent  of  the  double 
tax  on  those  in  the  91 -percent  bracket. 
Such  inequitable  provisions  do  not  be- 
long in  the  tax  law.  Legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  these  unfair  divi- 
dend provisions  and  for  the  adoption  of 
the  President's  tax  program  should  be 
enacted  during  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress. 


THE    PRESIDENTS    TAX    MESSAGE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNam.^ra  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  yield  to  his  col- 
league? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
message,  which  has  been  so  keenly  an- 
ticipated by  many  of  us,  has  now  come 
to  the  Congress  from  President  Kennedy. 
It  is  an  encouraging  message,  not  so 
much  for  what  it  specifically  recom- 
mends, as  for  what  it  portends,  for  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt in  many  years  to  enact  equitable 
tax  reform. 

In  1954.  we  had  what  some  regarded 
as  limited  tax  reform.  Many  have 
looked  on  that  1954  effort  as  worse  than 
abortive.  It  was,  in  many  respects, 
positively  harmful.  Trom  this  begin- 
ning today,  however,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  better,  wiser,  and  more  fruitful 
leadership  from  the  President  for  tax 
reform. 

Although  I  am  mindful  of  the  techni- 
cal difficulties  in  developing  tax  policy 
and  in  drafting  tax  legislation,  it  would 
have  been  desirable,  in  my  view,  to  go 
further  in  closing  loopholes  of  tax 
favoritism.  The  message  leaves  unmen- 
tioned  and  untouched  many  instances 
of  preferential  treatment. 

For  instance,  the  President  has  made 
no  recommendations  as  to  restricted 
stock  options.  I  regard  the  restricted 
stock  option  as  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fensible loopholes.  I  am  disappointed  at 
this  noticeable  omission  from  the  mes- 
sage, and  I  propose  to  move  against  the 
restricted  stock  option  by  amendment 
at  the  very  first  feasible  opportunity. 

Percentage  depletion  is  another  very 
big  tax  favoritism  which  we  must  soon 
face.  Practical  difficulties  are  involved, 
and  I  am  well  aware  of  them.  Even  so, 
it  would  have  been  well  to  make  a  begin- 
ning in  this  very  first  message. 

The  whole  field  of  pensions  and  de- 
layed compensation  needs  a  thorough 
overhaul.     There  are  technical  compli- 
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cations  here,  and  the  new  administration 
will  need  time  to  work  out  a  positive 
approach.  Even  so,  I  would  have 
cheered  some  notice  in  this  first  message 
of  the  existence  of  the  problem. 

There  are  other  p>oints  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  must,  and  I  am  sure  will, 
consider  in  the  near  future.  I  note  these 
points  of  omission,  not  with  a  desire  to 
be  critical.  As  I  have  said,  I  find  this 
message  encouraging,  both  because  of 
the  recommended  action,  and  because  it 
represents  an  instance  of  Presidential 
leadership  for  tax  reform.  Political 
practicalities  considered,  large-scale 
equitable  tax  reform  is  simply  unachiev- 
able without  Presidential  leadership. 

In  his  messarje,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended some  very  sound  steps. 

In  the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations, 
he  has  recommended  action — insuffi- 
cient, but  sound  insofar  as  it  goes.  I 
shall  seek  to  strengthen  legislation  in 
this  area. 

The  Senate  has,  in  the  past,  acted 
affirmatively  to  repeal  the  dividend 
credit;  and  I  am  confident  it  will  take 
such  action  again. 

The  message  clearly  recommends 
forthright  action  regarding  tax -haven 
tax  avoidance.  This  has  long  been 
needed. 

The  President  recommends  correction 
of  the  faulty  "gross-up"  provisions  now 
in  the  tax  code,  whereby  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries receive  substantially  both  a  de- 
duction and  a  credit  for  foreign  income 
taxes.     This  change  is  long  overdue. 

It  is  proposed  that  differing  tax  treat- 
ment be  accorded  activities  in  developed 
and  underdeveloped  countries.  This  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  both  as  to  principle 
and  as  to  practicability  of  definition. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  point 
In  the  President's  message  is  that  deal- 
ing with  depreciation  and  amortization. 

No  one  wiU  gainsay  the  need  for  ac- 
celerated economic  growth,  nor  can  it 
be  successfully  controverted  that  busi- 
ness Investment  activities  hold  the  key 
to  growth  and  to  our  economic  well-be- 
ing. There  may  be,  of  course,  divergent 
views  as  to  how  best  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth,  in  and  out  of  the  corpo- 
rate sector;  but  a  specific  treatment  has 
advantages  over  an  across-the-board  ap- 
plication. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  move  to 
spur  investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, by  allowing  an  added  increment 
of  depreciation  allowance.  Perhaps  such 
a  move  will  bear  fruit.  Certainly  it  de- 
serves most  careful  consideration. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  any  tj-pe  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion amounts  to  a  tax  cut,  with  the 
greater  benefits  accruing  to  the  compa- 
nies and  types  of  operations  having  the 
largest  investments  in  depreciable 
property. 

One  often  hears  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion spoken  of  as  a  "tax  deferral."  In 
a  djTiamic  economy,  it  is  frequently  more 
than  deferral.  For  the  constantly  ex- 
panding operation,  it  is  a  tax  cut,  pure 
and  simple.  On  this  point,  Mr.  John  B. 
Madigan,  an  officer  of  the  Hartford 
Electric  Light  Co.,  has  stated  that  by 
"using  liberalizi?d  depreciation  in  our 
company  we  reduced  our  Federal  income 


tax  by  14  percent  in  1957  and  as  much 
as  30  percent  in  1958."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "with  very  few  exceptions  the 
annual  tax  bill  will  continue  to  be  less 
under  accelerated  depreciation  than  un- 
der straight-line"  and  "the  cumulative 
amount  of  tax  savings  will  be  still  grow- 
ing at  the  turn  of  the  next  century." 
The  statement  holds  true  for  any  type 
of  increased  or  liberalized  depreciation 
for  a  growing  company. 

So,  in  considering  any  type  of  liberal- 
ized depreciation;  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  actually  reducing  the  tax 
rate  for  corporations  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  liberalization.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  raised  here  is :  Do  we  want  to 
cut  corporate  taxes;  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  most  equitable  way  to  make  a  cut? 

The  next  question  to  bear  in  mind  is: 
Will  this  type  of  tax  cut  result  in  in- 
creased spending  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  thereby  expanding  produc- 
tion and  lowering  costs? 

It  would  appear  that  the  method 
chosen  by  President  Kermedy — that  of 
allowing  increased  depreciation  for  some 
part  of  the  "extra"  expenditures  above 
normal  for  plant  and  equipment — might 
be  a  proper  approach,  although  I  reserve 
judgm.ent  on  it. 

Certainly  we  can  see  that  the  liberal- 
ized depreciation  formulas  embodied  in 
the  1954  Internal  Revenue*  Code  did  not 
have  altogether  the  desired  effects.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  added  increment  of 
retained  earnings  made  possible  by  the 
1954  code  went  into  increased  dividends 
and  increased  liquidity.  For  example, 
while  corporate  profits  have  shown  little 
growth,  depreciation,  depletion,  and 
amortization  allowances  have  increased 
from  $15.7  billion,  in  1954,  to  $23.6  bil- 
lion, in  1958.  Some  of  this  untaxed  and 
retained  income  has  gone  into  increased 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment, 
but  more  has  apparently  gone  into 
dividends.  It  has  been  customary  in  the 
past  for  dividends  to  equal  roughly  50 
percent  of  net  profits;  but,  since  1954, 
this  percentage  has  been  rising.  In  1958, 
dividends  amounted  to  72  percent  of  net 
profits  after  taxes. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  expendi- 
tures for  plant  and  equipment  are  not 
necessarily  related  to  depreciation  allow- 
ances. Prior  to  1955,  during  the  post- 
war years,  corporations  were  willing  to 
spend  an  average  of  216  percent  of  de- 
preciation and  amortization  on  plant  and 
equipment  outlays.  If  the  same  ratio 
had  obtained  in  recent  years,  corpora- 
tions would  have  been  willing  to  spend 
about  $40  billion  per  year,  as  against  the 
actual  average  of  $28  billion  per  year 
which  has  actually  been  spent  for  plant 
and  equipment  by  all  corporations  ex- 
cept banks  and  insurance  companies. 

The  approach  recommended  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  much  to  commend  it. 
The  extra  benefits  o^  tax  reduction  for 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  will 
not  be  available  unless  the  extra  incre- 
ment is  actually  spent  for  this  useful 
purpose.  Why  should  we  provide  a  tax 
reduction  as  an  incentive  to  those  who 
do  not  use  the  tax  credit  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President:  I  find 
this  message  from  the  President  encour- 


aging, despite  its  limitations  and  inade- 
quacies. It  is  my  feeling,  and  my  hope, 
that  we  can  move  forward  in  the  area 
of  tax  reform  for  greater  equity  among 
taxpayers  and  for  a  more  rapid  economic 
growth.  Clearly,  the  President  is  mov- 
ing in  that  direction. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  5189) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  from  tax  income  derived 
by  a  foreign  central  bank  of  issue  from 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President. 
slightly  more  than  2  years  ago.  on  March 
26,  1959.  I  joined  a  number  of  other 
Senators  in  introducing  Senate  bill  1571, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Consumers. 
Today,  together  with  19  other  Senators. 
I  am  reintroducing  the  same  bill,  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1688)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Consumers  in  order  to  se- 
cure within  the  Federal  Government  ef- 
fective representation  of  the  economic 
interests  of  consumers;  to  coordinate 
the  administration  of  consumer  services 
by  transferring  to  such  Department  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  other  agencies; 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators>,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill  are 
the  Senators  from  Alaska  I  Messrs  Bart- 
LETT  and  Grtjening],  the  Senator  from 
California  tMr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1.  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Neu- 
bercer].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]. 

Preparatory  to  introducing  the  meas- 
ure today,  I  was  going  over  the  remarks 
which  I  made  on  the  floor  2  years  ago. 
If  there  was  then  a  need  for  action  to 
protect  the  consuming  pubhc,  the  need 
is  considerably  greater  today.  Two 
years  ago.  I  noted  that  between  1947 
and  1958  the  consumer  price  index  had 
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risen  29  percent.  BringinR  the  compari- 
son up  to  date,  we  find  that  between 
1947  and  1960  the  increase  has  been  32 
percent.  Two  years  ago,  I  obsened  that 
most  of  the  inflation,  which  is  ultimately 
paid  for  by  the  consumer,  had  stemmed 
from  price  increases  in  the  administered 
price  areas.  Today,  this  is  also  true, 
since  between  1947  and  1960,  increa.ses 
of  almost  70  percent  have  been  regis- 
tered by  the  metals  and  metal  products 
group  and  by  machinery  and  automo- 
tive products,  while  rubber  and  rubber 
products  and  nonmetallic  minerals  have 
shown  advances  of  45  percent.  It  is 
also  true  today,  as  it  was  2  years  ago, 
that  such  market  price  or  largely  com- 
petitive areas  as  textile  products  and 
apparel  and  miscellaneous  products, 
along  with  farm  products,  have  regis- 
tered actual  decreases  in  price.  The  de- 
cline in  farm  commodity  prices  between 
1947  and  1960  has  been  11  percent.  Con- 
sider the  contrast — a  105-percent  in- 
crease in  finished  steel  prices  and  an  11- 
percent  decrease  in  farm  commodity 
prices.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  price  de- 
clines in  these  competitive  industries, 
the  increase  in  the  overall  price  level 
would  have  been  materially  greater. 

Two  years  ago,  I  noted  that  between 
1947  and  1958.  the  gross  national  product 
in  terms  of  current  dollars  had  increased 
by  $78  billion  more  than  the  increase 
expressed  in  terms  of  real  or  constant 
dollars,  and  I  observed  that  this  differ- 
ence was  pure  inflation.  Extending  the 
comparison  to  1960,  we  find  that  the 
magnitude  of  this  pure  inflation  has 
increased  to  the  fantastic  sum  of  $87 
billion.  For  the  13-year  period,  this  is 
an  average  of  more  than  $6.5  billion  a 
year  in  pure  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  can  this 
steady  erosion  of  the  buying  pow-er  of 
the  dollar  continue?  We  already  hear 
complaints  that  because  of  the  steady 
upward  movement  of  prices  large  firms 
in  a  number  of  concentrated  industries 
have  all  but  priced  themselves  out  of 
world  markets.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
all  that  the  inability  of  consumers  to 
take  more  real  goods  off  the  market  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  problem  of  unused 
capacity  and  idle  men  with  which  we 
are  currently  plagued.  Moreover,  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight.  An  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  11, 
1961,  is  headlined  "Some  Companies  Lift 
Charges  as  Sales  Rise;  Discounts  Are 
Fewer:  Nylon  Yarns.  Paint,  Bleach, 
Bottles  Are  Increased;  Building  Mate- 
rials Climb."     The  article  states: 

The  evidence  turned  up  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  survey  of  80  assorted  companies, 
clearly  does  not  add  up  to  a  sweeping  rise 
In  prices.  But  a  number  of  the  companies 
do  report  prices  of  some  of  the  items  they 
buy  or  sell  have  edged  up  In  the  past  few 
weeks  or  are  Ukely  to  rise  In  the  near  future. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state: 

The  list  of  Items  whose  prices  have  already 
risen  or  are  expected  to  go  up  soon  Is  a 
highly  diverse  one.  In  the  past  month, 
aiidden  Co.  and  Plttsbiu-gh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
have  raised  industrial  paint  prices  3  percent. 
General  Electric  Co.  has  Juggled  the  prices 
of  commercial,  industrial,  and  specialty 
lamp>s,  with  the  changes  averaging  out  to  a 
1    percent    advance.     At    mid-March    Chem- 


strand  Corp.  announced  a  7  percent  increase 
on  one  type  of  nylon  fiber  used  by  the  up- 
holstery trade,  and  last  week  the  company 
raised  the  price  of  another  nylon  yarn  used 
in  upholstery  and  ceirpets  by  12  percent. 

Major  glass  producers.  Including  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.  and  Anchor  Hocking  Glass 
Corp  .  Increased  the  price  of  glass  containers 
about  5  percent  on  April  1.  This  boost  could 
nudge  the  prices  chtu-ged  by  some  of  their 
customers  slightly  higher.  In  Los  Angeles, 
George  Evans,  financial  vice  president  of 
Purex  Corp.,  says  his  firm  Is  raising  the 
price  of  its  bleach  to  reflect  the  higher  bottle 
prices;  a  quart  of  bleach  will  go  up  1  cent 
to  around  20  cents. 

It  is.  of  course,  upon  the  consumer 
that  the  burden  of  price  inflation  ulti- 
mately falls.  And  because  they  are  un- 
organized and  unrepresented  by  powerful 
lobbies,  the  voice  of  the  consumer  has 
not  been  heard  in  the  land.  Against  this 
background  of  long  years  of  neglect,  it 
was  most  heartening  to  read  in  the  press 
of  the  President's  interest  and  concern 
with  the  problem.  According  to  these 
news  accounts.  President  Kennedy  is 
considering  the  establishment  of  the  post 
of  Consumers'  Counsel  to  represent  the 
interest  of  consumers  in  proceedings  be- 
fore regulatoi-y  bodies.  Upon  further 
inquiry-,  however,  I  have  ascertained  that 
no  post  of  Consumers'  Counsel  has  yet 
been  established. 

Moreover,  .even  if  such  action  were 
taken  through  Executive  order,  there  is 
still  need  for  legislative  action  to  equip  a 
Consumers'  Counsel  with  the  powers 
necessary  to  secure  the  data  required 
for  effective  performance  of  the  repre- 
sentational function.  If,  say,  a  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  is  to  make  an  effective 
presentation  before  a  regulatory  body  on 
a  pending  rate  increase,  it  must  have 
mandatory  powers  in  order  to  secure 
from  the  firm  seeking  the  increase,  data 
on  which  an  evaluation  of  its  need  and 
effect  on  consumers  can  be  based.  On 
the  basis  of  our  experience  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 
I  can  say  without  much  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  to  assume  such  information 
can  be  obtained  through  voluntary  re- 
quest is  to  indulge  in  wishful  thinking. 
The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  today 
does  contain  such  mandatory  powers, 
which  I  hope  would  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  to  make  effective  in  its  opera- 
tions any  office  of  Consumers'  Counsel 
which  might  be  established. 

But  presenting  arguments  on  behalf 
of  consumers  before  regulatory  bodies 
is  only  one  of  the  functions  which  need 
to  be  carried  out  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide anything  approaching  adequate 
protection  for  the  consumer  interest. 
Even  if  the  Congress  were  to  enact  the 
bill  which  we  are  introducing  today  we 
would  still  fall  a  good  way  short  of  bring- 
ing to  a  halt  the  constant  erosion  of  con- 
sumer buying  power  through  the  upward 
movement  of  prices.  This  bill  is  really 
a  very  modest  measure.  Other  than  the 
right  to  appear  before  regulatory  bodies 
and  to  obtain  necessary  information,  it 
contains  no  mandatory  powers.  Apart 
from  whatever  existing  powers  are  pres- 
ently lodged  in  agencies  that  might  be 
transferred  to  it,  the  new  department 
would  seek  to  accomplish  its  objectives, 


not  by  issuance  of  regulations  or  the  im- 
position of  controls,  but  rather  through 
persuasion,  factfinding,  and  cooperation. 

Department  status  is  provided  in  the 
bill  to  insure  that  the  consumer  voice 
will  not  be  controlled  by  an  agency  ori- 
ented to  other  interests,  and  also  that 
consumer  representatives  will  have  ap- 
propriate status  when  making  their 
views  known. 

The  Department  will  have  the  resp>on- 
sibility  of  presenting  the  consumer  view- 
point when  economic  policies  are  being 
developed  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Representatives  of  the  special- 
ized producer  interest  groups  are  heard 
directly  through  their  lobbies.  Why 
should  not  the  voice  of  the  consumer 
al.so  be  heaid  before  a  high  policy  de- 
cision is  taken  which  might  work  in- 
calculable and  long-lasting  injury  upon 
those  who  spend  the  family  income. 

As  part  of  its  principal  function  the 
Department  would  "represent  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  consumers  of  the 
United  States  in  proceedings  before 
courts  and  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
United  States." 

More  and  more  these  agencies  have 
assumed  the  role  of  umpire  between  con- 
testing groups  of  producers,  and  their 
basic  function  of  protecting  the  public 
interest  has  tended  to  atrophy.  The 
regulatory  agencies  were  set  up  by  the 
Congress  under  its  pKJwers  to  regulate 
commerce  in  the  public  interest.  But 
though  many  of  their  decisions — as,  for 
instance,  those  of  ICC  affecting  railroad 
rates,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
setting  gas  rates,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  decisions  with  respect 
to  unfair  business  practices — are  of 
direct  concern  to  consumers,  they  are 
not  regarded  as  a  party  at  interest  in 
these  cases. 

In  actual  practice,  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  preoccupied  with  settling 
conflicting  claims  among  rival  groups  of 
producers.  Thus,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis.sion  is  caught  in  disputes 
between  railrofds  and  tinicks;  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  between  large  certi- 
fied carriers  and  the  smaller  airlines;  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
between  rival  applicants  for  television 
and  radio  licenses;  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  between  gas  producers  and 
public  utility  companies;  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission between  companies  wanting 
tariff  protection  and  those  who  do  not. 
One  can  go  on  almost  indefinitely  with 
such  a  roster  of  conflicting  producer 
groups  fighting  to  make  their  views  pre- 
vail with  the  agency  of  regulation. 

Is  it  surprising  then  that  amid  this 
constant  tug  of  war  between  contesting 
private  interests  there  is  little  room  for 
the  consumer  to  be  heard?  And,  unlike 
these  private  pressure  groups  which  are 
well  organized,  highly  disciplined  in  the 
art  of  exerting  influence,  and  omni- 
present when  decisions  are  to  be  made, 
consumers  are  scattered,  unorganized, 
and  often  unaware  that  decisions  are 
taken  of  vital  import  to  their  standard  of 
life. 

It  is  true  that  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  interests  was  one  of  the  basic 
purposes  for  which  the  regulatory  agen- 
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cies  were  establLshed  by  the  Congress. 
But  in  practice  the  initiative  for  action 
has  come  to  be  left  increasingly  to  the 
companies  which  are  being  regulated. 
As  the  late  Dr.  Walton  Hamilton,  after  a 
lifetime  of  study  of  these  agencies,  put  it 
in  his  last  book,  "The  Politics  of  Busi- 
ness," page  155: 

The  result  Is  that  the  commission  on  all 
Its  levels  becomes  busy.  In  fact  over-busy, 
but  largely  with  detailed  problems  of  the 
moment,  problems  which  have  been  raised  by 
complaining  parties.  It  has  adequate  legal 
authority  to  raise  questions  on  its  own  mo- 
tion, but  amid  all  the  bustle  of  everyday 
activity  there  is  very  little  leisure  In  which 
to  do  It.  The  larger  questions  of  holding  the 
regulated  Industi,  to  its  function,  of  Improv- 
ing Its  capacity  to  serve  the  public,  of  look- 
ing to  the  hazards  ahead  and  guarding 
against  them,  and  of  making  of  it  a  more 
effective  Instrument  of  the  general  welfare 
are  neglected.  Matters  of  policy  get  Im- 
mersed m  the  quagmire  of  detail.  The 
agency  fails  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
Industry  to  public  objectives,  and  the  In- 
dustry Is  left  to  effect  for  Itself  such  struc- 
ture and  practices  as  serve  Its  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Consumers  would 
be  empowered  to  appear  in  connection 
with  matters  vitally  affecting  consumers 
before  these  regulatory  bodies  by  pre- 
senting information  showing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  proposed  action  upon 
consumers.  In  no  way  is  it  proposed 
that  the  power  of  such  regulatory  agency 
be  reduced  or  abridged.  The  purpose  is 
merely  to  insure  that,  insofar  as  the 
consumer  interest  is  concerned,  their 
action  shall  not  be  taken  without  some 
foreknowledge  of  its  effects  upon  con- 
sumers. Similarly,  in  matters  involving 
the  judicial  branch  of  government,  the 
department  would  have  the  right  to  cer- 
tify information  to  the  proper  official  for 
presentation  before  the  district  courts 
and  to  secure  leave  to  present  the  con- 
sumer point  of  view  before  appellate 
courts. 

In  addition  to  its  principal  function  of 
representation,  the  department  would 
also  have  certain  operating  responsibili- 
ties resulting  from  the  transfer  to  it  of 
certain  units  and  functions  now  set  up 
or  carried  on  by  other  departments  or 
agencies.  The  bill  lists  particular  units 
and  functions  to  be  transferred,  but  in 
this  matter  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
views  are  by  no  means  fixed.  The  point 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  transfer  should 
be  made  in  those  instances  where  con- 
solidation in  a  consumer-oriented  de- 
partment w'ould  lead  to  more  efficient 
operation,  higher  morale,  and  a  general 
strengthening  of  an  overall  program 
through  the  new  focus  and  unity  of 
purpose.  The  transfers  projxjsed  in  the 
bill  include  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Division  of  Prices  and  Cost 
of  Living  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, the  Institute  of  Home  Economics 
and  Human  Nutrition,  and  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards engaged  in  research  with  respect 
to  or  testing  of  consumer  goods.  In 
proEKJsing  these  agency  transfers,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  critical  of  the  work  per- 
foimed  by  them  in  the  past.  It  is  simply 
that  I  think  that  the  gains  of  their 
merger  under  a  single  roof  dedicated 
to    a    single    common    objective    would 


heighten  their  morale  and  increase  their 
usefulness  and  effectiveness.  With  the 
type  of  reorganizations  we  propo.se,  the 
taxpayers  would  get  more  for  th(;ir  tax 
dollar  out  of  the  existing  consumer-pro- 
tection agencies  than  is  currently  the 
case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  quite 
satisfactory  to  me  to  leave  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  decision  as  to  which  depart- 
ment or  functions  should  be  tran-sferred 
from  other  agencies  to  a  Consumers  De- 
paitment,  under  the  regular  ex(?cutive 
reorganization  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  whereby  the  De- 
partment will  serve  as  a  central  clearing- 
house for  complaints  from  coni;umers 
who  presently  are  baffled  by  not  know- 
ing where  to  turn  for  help.  If  the  matter 
involved  comes  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  department  or  agency,  then 
the  complaint  will  be  forwarded  for  its 
attention  and  appropriate  action.  If  the 
matter  appears  to  involve  a  violation  of 
law.  or  of  a  judicial  decision,  it  is  to  be 
transmitted  promptly  to  the  appropriate 
officer  or  agency,  together  with  "such 
evidence  and  information  as  the  Depart- 
ment may  have  concerning  such  probable 
violation"  and  the  Department  is  further 
charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining — 

the  nature  and  extent  of  action  taken  with 
regard  to  probable  violations  so  rep>orted. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  consumer 
protection  against  unfair  and  improper 
business  practices  is  insuring  effective 
enforcement  of  existing  law.  partly  be- 
cause consumers  do  not  know  what  pro- 
tection is  provided  under  the  law,  or 
how  to  go  about  availing  themselves  of  it. 
And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  criticism, 
agencies  responsible  for  carrying  out 
public  policy  for  consumer  protection 
are  at  times  heavily  involved  with  other 
responsibilities  to  which  top  priorities 
are  given. 

A  department  established  to  represent 
the  consumer  point  of  view  must,  of 
course,  have  channels  opened  for  two- 
way  communication  with  consumers, 
consumer  groups  and  consumer  agen- 
cies, including  agencies  that  have  been 
or  may  be  set  up  in  the  States.  Provision 
is  made  under  the  bill  for  the  setting  up 
of  advisory  committees,  and  particularly 
the  Department  is  directed  to  hold  an 
annual  consumers  conference  "for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information,  recom- 
mendations, and  suggestions  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  effective  perfomi- 
ance  of  other  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment." 

The  Department  will  also  provide  an 
information  service  for  consumers  on 
the  lines  that  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  have  been  serv- 
ing farmers  and  business,  particularly 
small  business,  for  decades. 

Congress  itself  would  be  among  the 
chief  beneflciaries  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment. Time  and  again,  in  considering 
proposed  legislation.  Congress  needs  an 
evaluation  of  its  likely  effect  UF>on  con- 
sumers. 

And  after  the  legislation  has  been 
passed,  it  needs  to  know  whether  the 
ends  sought  for  in  the  legislation  have 
been  achieved  or  if  further  action  is  nec- 
essary.    At  the  present  time  it  is  hard, 


and  often  imp>ossible,  for  the  Congress 
to  secure  this  kind  of  information. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAU"\rER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado,  who  has  long  shown  an  ef- 
fective interest  in  the  problems  of  con- 
sumers and  who  is  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  as  he  was  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  time  for  pas- 
sage of  this  sort  of  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Many  years  ago  there  were 
active  consumer  groups  at  the  grass- 
roots. I  remember  the  days  of  World 
War  II  and  the  OPA.  In  those  days 
there  were  many  consumer  groups  or- 
ganized to  watch  prices  and  reix)rt  to 
the  people  on  what  was  happening. 

Speaking  of  my  own  State  today,  I 
know  of  no  great  activity  among  con- 
simier  groups.  I  suspect  people  today 
are  sensitive  about  lending  their  names 
to  committees. 

The  point  1  wish  to  make  is,  as  the 
Senator  so  ably  stated,  that  before  regu- 
latory bodies  the  litigants  themselves 
are  ver>'  often  contending  for  some  spe- 
cial right  or  special  privilege  which  can 
be  granted  to  them  by  the  regulatory 
body.  Who  really  looks  out  for  the  con- 
sumers' interest?  By  law  the  agencies 
are  supposed  to  act  in  the  public  in- 
terest. This  is  very  vague  language, 
and  veiT  often  it  is  an  illusorj-  term. 
We  should  have  a  Consumers  Depart- 
ment to  act  as  a  watchdog  of  the  con- 
sumer's interests. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  President  hav- 
ing a  Consumers  Department,  and  ap- 
pointing to  it  some  of  the  leading 
women  of  the  Nation.  Women  econo- 
mists and  men  economists  could  take  a 
look  at  the  price  movements,  to  see 
what  happens  in  the  prolonged  upward 
movement  of  prices.  A  determination 
could  be  made  with  regard  to  the  threat 
of  inflation  to  the  consumers'  dollar. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
and  MonopHDly  Subcommittee  knows 
what  has  happened  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministered prices.  The  Senator  knows 
what  is  happening  today.  The  influence 
of  giant  corpKjrations  is  spreading  all 
over  the  Nation.  These  corporations  af- 
fect prices,  and  the  prices  affect  con- 
sumers. 

I  am  especially  mindful  of  the  things 
about  which  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
newspapers,  as  to  false  labeling  of  pack- 
aging. Who  really  looks  into  that  field? 
Who  really  functions  for  the  consum- 
er's interest? 

There  are  certain  divisions  of  Gov- 
ernment that  have  an  interest  in  the 
consumer.  They  should  be  combined  to 
give  them  added  strength.  That  would 
be  better  for  the  consumers  and  better 
for  business.  One  problem  is  the  qual- 
ity of  products.  The  consumer  has  a 
right  to  know  what  he  is  buying.  The 
consumer  has  a  right  to  obtain  a  proper 
weight,  whether  he  buys  a  ham  or  any 
other  commodity.  If  the  consumer  pays 
for  a  5-pound  ham,  he  ought  to  get  5 
pounds  of  ham,  not  4  pound^of  ham  and 
1  pound  of  water. 

There  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to 
false  labeling. 
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It  coixld  be  said  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  these 
problems.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion does  have  a  degree  of  jurisdiction. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Tennes.see 
says,  we  are  not  asking  in  the  bill  f-^r 
mandatory  power.  We  would  hke  to  uise 
the  E>ower  of  persuasion,  the  power  of 
drawing  people  in  so  that  they  can  con- 
sider the  problem,  Interrogate  witnesses, 
and  make  representation  before  the 
regulatory  bodies.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  bill,  this  is  the  real  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  In  a  very  few  words,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  summed  up 
the  importance  of  the  problem  and  the 
Deed  for  legislation  of  the  type  proposed. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  know  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to  make 
a  very  important  speech,  but  I  should 
like  to  make  a  further  observation. 

There  is  a  Department  of  Commerce 
to  help  businessmen.  There  is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  help  the  labor  forces  of 
our   Nation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  the  farmers. 

Now  there  is  a  proposal  for  a  Cabinet 
oCRcer  for  urban  affairs  and  I  am  in 
lavor  of  the  proposal. 

I  think  we  have  to  go  back  to  some 
fundamentals.  The  best  way  to 
straighten  out  some  of  the  consumer 
problems  is  to  get  the  women  of  the  Na- 
tion as  interested  as  they  used  to  be 
years  ago.     Women  know  about  prices. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  We  need  more  than  a  coun- 
cil set  up  by  the  President,  with  unpaid 
members,  which  will  treat  this  impor- 
tant problem  with  a  "shave  and  a  hair 
cut."  as  we  say  in  law.  We  ought  to  have 
competent,  dedicated,  salaried  people 
devoting  full  time  to  the  problem. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  the  thinking  he  has  given  to 
the  problem  and  for  his  leadership  in 
this  whole  field,  not  only  in  regard  to 
antitrust  and  monopoly  but  also  for  his 
work  in  coming  to  grips  with  economic 
problems  that  are  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  people  and  the  Congress. 

We  need  information,  as  the  able 
Senator  has  indicated.  We  need  in- 
formation at  the  grassroots. 

We  used  to  have  in  Denver.  Colo.,  a  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  office.  There 
were  people  making  surveys.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  area  had  some  idea  of  what 
was  happening  in  respect  to  prices  of 
food.  We  do  not  know  whac  Is  happen- 
ing any  more  in  my  area.  The  office  has 
been  shifted.  I  think,  to  Kansas  City. 
Somebody  was  economy  minded  and  cut 
down  on  the  important  staff.  This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  my  own 
area  no  longer  has  prominent  groups  of 
women  active  in  protecting  consumer 
interests  in  cooperation  with  economists 
and  other  experts. 

It  is  a  most  important  bill,  I  repeat, 
and  I  extend  hearty  congratulations  to 


the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
presentation  he  is  making  today. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  for  his  remarks 
and  for  his  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion. It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  considering  the  problem 
for  a  long  time.  If  his  analysis  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  is  given  candid  consid- 
eration by  Members  of  Congress  and  by 
the  President  and  his  advisers  it  will  be 
very  effective  in  persuading  them  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  brief  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Not  many  years  ago 
when  we  were  Members  of  the  other 
body,  I  remember  that  a  lady  Represent- 
ative walked  into  the  well  of  the  House 
with  a  market  basket  of  food.  She  was 
speaking  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  She  went  to  her 
congressional  district  and  carried  the 
fight  on  prices.  Groups  of  women  were 
interested. 

I  do  not  sense  the  saae  concern  any 
more.  I  do  not  know  what  is  happening 
to  our  people.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  saw 
a  picture  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  with  some  commodities  in 
the  newspaper  the  other  day 

The  problem  ought  to  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  one  department.  When  I  go 
home  people  say.  "Why  do  you  not  do 
something  about  prices?"  I  try  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  difficulties. 

They  do  not  want  to  hear  about  the 
difficulties.  They  say.  "Why  don't  you 
do  something  about  it?  It  is  your  re- 
sponsibility." 

With  the  Senator's  bill,  and  support 
of  the  President  to  establish  at  Cabinet 
level  a  Department  of  Consimiers.  this 
problem  will  become  the  responsibility 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Department 
can  then  give  consumers  informed  lead- 
ership and  enable  their  interests  to  be 
focused  on  specific  problems. 
Mr,  CARROLL.  Of  course. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  present  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
first,  on  his  presentation  and.  second, 
upon  his  sponsorship  of  a  bill  to  provide 
at  Cabinet  level  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumers. 

The  Senator  recalls,  as  he  has  said  in 
his  statement,  that  a  bill  similar  to  the 
measure  he  is  introducing  was  intro- 
duced last  year  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  a  niunber  of  other  Sena- 
tors.    That  bill  was  S.  1571. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  In  that  con- 
nection I  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  for  his 
consideration  in  giving  us  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  before  me.  The  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 


constitute  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
entire  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  presided  over 
those  hearings  and  heard  the  testimony 
I  became  completely  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  legislative  action  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  or  a  Cabinet  level  posi- 
tion related  to  the  welfare  of  our  con- 
sumers. I  am  sure  that  every  Senator 
would  find  it  helpful  not  only  to  read 
what  the  Senator  has  said  today  but  al-  [ 
so  the  testimony  of  the  Senator  last  ' 
year  and  of  many  other  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee.  If 
the  bill  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  should  again 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization,  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  shall  proceed  with  hearings. 

I  feel  that  in  Light  of  some  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Antimonopoly  Subconmiittee.  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  chair- 
man, there  is  a  definite  need  in  the  Gov- 
ernment for  an  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
terests of  consumers. 

I  wish  to  make  only  one  other  jxDint. 
To  emphasize  the  consumers'  interest 
does  not  mean  a  denial  of  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  wholesaler,  the  producer, 
or  the  retailer.  There  would  be  no  con- 
flict of  interest  if  there  were  legitimate 
pricing,  fair  pricing,  and  quality  goods. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
an  active  champion  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  I  only 
hope  that  the  di.scussion  today  may  be 
reviewed  very  carefully  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  because  we  expect 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  do  its 
Job  under  the  act  prohibiting  misleading 
advertising  and  see  to  it  that  the  respec- 
tive laws,  such  as  the  Clayton  Act.  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  and  others,  are 
properly  enforced. 

Other  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  are  involved  in  setting  standards 
for  consumer  commodities  would  then 
be  a  Uttle  more  vigilant  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  What  is  really  needed 
in  the  Government  today  is  a  sort  of  up- 
grading of  the  interests  of  the  general 
public.  All  too  often  those  agencies  be- 
come the  special  agency  of  special  in- 
terests. The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  performed  a  great  service  by  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  and  I  assure  him  of  my 
cooperation.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  not 
only  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  in  any  other  endeavor. 
I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  acting  majority 
leader  for  his  sponsorship  of  the  bill  and 
for  his  continuing  interest  in  problems 
affecting  the  consumer  and  the  public 
interest. 

During  the  enlightening  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Senator  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations last  year  on  June  23  and  June 
24  the  bill  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  prominent  and  thoughtful  witnesses. 

In  order  that  those  reading  the  Rxc- 
ORD  may  know  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  and  expressed 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  bill 
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at  that  time,  both  pro  and  con.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  those  parts  of 
pages  3  and  4  of  the  hearings  on  the 
bill,  listing  witnesses  and  other  docu- 
ments, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiments 

JUNE    23.    1960 

Kkfauvt*.  Hon.  Estes.  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee 

Blair,  Dr.  John  M  ,  chief  economist,  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

KxATiNc,  Hon.  Kenneth  B.,  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Klntner.  Earl  W  ,  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  accompanied  by  P.  B,  More- 
house. Acting  General  Counsel;  Alvln  L,  Ber- 
man.  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Legisla- 
tion; and  Edwin  S,  Rockefeller,  assistant  to 
the  Chairman. 

Encle.  Hon.  Claie,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  California. 

Harrlman.  Hon.  Averell.  former  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Newmann.  Ross,  Associate  General  Counsel. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Letter  to  Senator  Hdmphbet.  dated  June 
28,  I960. 

JUNE    24.    1900 

Walrath,  Laurence  K,,  Commissioner.  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

Prepared  statement. 

Mason.  John  C  ,  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Prepared  statement 

Strassburg.  Bernard,  Assistant  Chief,  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau.  Federal  Conrununlca- 
tlons  Commission,  accompanied  by  Charles  R 
Escola.  Ofnce  of  the  General  Counsel. 

Campbell.  Persia,  professor  of  economics. 
Queens  College,  Flushing,  NY. 

Goodman  (Mrs  )  Dorothy,  representing  the 
Consumers  Union. 

Seldman.  Harold.  Assistant  Chief,  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Organization.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  accompanied  by  Norman  Beckman, 
Management  Analyst. 

Prepared  statement. 

Drumm,  Thomas  E  ,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor, Business  and  Defense  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Commerce,  accom- 
panied by  I.  Q  Liord.  Office  of  Distribution; 
Bart  Roper.  General  Counsel:  and  Harry 
Ketcham.  director  of  distribution. 

Shaw.  Byron  T..  Administrator.  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Banta.  Parke  M  ,  General  Counsel.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Butler.  (Miss)  Sally,  director  of  legislation, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Prepared  statement. 

Jennings.  Jack  T,  associate  director,  Co- 
operative League  of  the  USA. 

LETTEES    AND    STATEMENTS 

dayman,  Jacob,  administrative  director, 
Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 

Consumer  Interests  of  Minneapolis. 

Henle.  Peter,  assistant  director  of  research, 
AFL-CIO. 

Policy  resolution  AFL-CIO. 

Statement  of  executive  council   AFL-CIO. 

Lefkowitz,  Louis  J.,  attorney  general.  State 
of  New  York,  letter  to  Senator  KETAtrvEH. 
dated  June  21.  1960, 

McCormack.  Hon,  Edward  J  ,  Jr,,  attorney 
general.  State  of  Massachusetts,  telegram 
dated  June  22,  1960, 

McDonald,  Angus,  coordinator  of  legisla- 
tive services.  National  Farmers  Union. 

Norwood.  Gus.  executive  secretary.  North- 
west Public  Power  Association. 


Sydnor,  Eugene  B  .  Jr.,  representing  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

Williams,  Hon.  G.  Mennen.  Governor  of 
Michigan,  telegram  dated  June  28.  1960, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 
I  am  happy  to  have  his  interest  and 
cosponsorship. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  has  per- 
formed a  real  and  needful  public  service 
in  introducing  the  bill  to  establish  a 
Cabinet  level  Department  of  Consumers. 
I  add  my  commendation  to  that  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
the  assistant  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  have  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  most  mindful  of  the 
problems  of  the  people.  It  is  the  con- 
sumers— the  little  people — for  whom  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  his  comment. 
Second  only  to  love  of  country,  the  one 
bond  that  unites  Americans  is  the  fact 
that,  without  exception,  we  are  all  con- 
sumers. We  all  buy  what  we  eat  and 
wear.  We  all  pay  for  housing,  trans- 
portation, appliances,  furniture,  enter- 
tainment, and  recreation.  This  year  I 
apprehend  that  we  consumers  will  spend 
nearly  $350  billion  on  our  needs  and  our 
pleasures.  Yet  there  is  no  concentrated 
representation  of  the  consumer  in  his 
Government. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  correct  a  very 
serious  lack  A  department  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  established,  with  Cabinet 
status,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
huge  unorganized  mass  of  Americans 
who  are  lumped  together  under  the 
definition  of  "consumer." 

Various  commercial,  industrial,  and 
vocational  interests  already  have  repre- 
sentation, because,  as  our  society  has  de- 
veloped, it  became  apparent  such  repre- 
sentation was  essential. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  unor- 
ganized American  consumer,  who  des- 
perately needs  a  spokesman  for  his  in- 
terests. He  has  no  lobby.  He  has  no 
Eissociatlon.  Therefore,  he  has  no 
representation. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  simply  provides  a 
department  which  would  have  respon- 
sibility for  guarding  and  presenting  the 
consumer's  viewpoint  in  high  Govern- 
ment economic  councils. 

It  would  not  be  empowered  to  impose 
controls,  but  would  use  the  tools  of 
persuasion  to  perform  its  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  cospon- 
sor this  legislative  proE>osal  and  again  I 
wish  to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  contribution 
to  this  discussion  and  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  pleased  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  bill.  There  are  now  two  Sena- 
tors to  whom  I  look  for  leadership  in 
respect  to  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country'.  They 
are  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
KEFAtrvER]  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs,  NeubergerI. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows. 
Senator  Neuberger,  when  she  served  in 
the  Oregon  Legislature,  became  known 
as  the  most  active  protagonist  for  and 
defender  of  consumers'  rights  of  anyone 
in  our  State  legislature.  She  is  carry- 
ing on  in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  one 
of  the  great  exponents  of  consumer 
interests;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  welcomes,  as  I  do.  the 
great  strength  that  she  has  added  to  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting consumer  interests. 

To  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
my  colleague  I  say  that  I  am  in  their 
ranks.  I  intend  to  give  them  every  bit 
of  supE>ort  that  I  can.  It  seems  to  me 
the  bill  is  propitious  and  a  verj-  fine  be- 
ginning for  an  effective  program  that 
can  protect  the  consimier  interests. 

I  certainly  hope,  as  I  am  sure  will  be 
the  case,  that  the  bill  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  administration  by  its  in- 
sisting that  it  be  put  into  action. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  1  am  grateful  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
was  an  active  cosponsor  of  a  similar 
measure  in  the  last  Congress.  He  has 
been  adding  great  strength  to  the  meas- 
ure in  this  Congress  by  being  a  cospon- 
sor of  it.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
a  great  following  in  this  field,  as  he  does 
in  all  others.  I  know  that  his  support 
and  his  endorsement  and  active  work 
for  the  people  will  go  far  toward  help- 
ing us  get  the  bill  passed. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  about  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger].  On 
various  occasions  when  I  was  traveling 
around  the  country,  years  ago,  before  she 
or  her  husband  came  to  the  Senate.  I. 
too.  knew  about  her  work  on  behalf  of 
consumers  as  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature,  Her  reputation  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  na- 
tionwide, and  were  nationwide  even  be- 
fore she  came  to  Washington.  I  am 
extremely  happy  that  she.  too.  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  She  is  one  of  the 
great  forces  in  Congress  today.  She  is 
the  most  important  one,  I  believe,  in 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 
I  am  aware  of  the  resolution  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Select  Committee  for 
Consumers  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  submitted.  It  is  important,  and 
I  wish  to  join  her  in  doing  all  I  can  in 
behalf  of  her  effort,  just  as  she  has 
joined  me  in  furthering  this  one. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  I  am  apprecia- 
tive of  the  remarks  of  my  senior  col- 
league from  Oregon  regarding  my  work 
in  this  field,  and  also  of  the  remarks  of 
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the  Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr.  Ke- 
rAcrvKR).  In  fact.  It  has  almost  become 
embarrassing  in  that  I  seem  to  be  known 
in  my  legislative  work  only  for  my  work 
in  the  field  of  assistance  to  consumers. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator.  I  would  say  she  is  quite  in- 
correct. Her  work  for  the  consumers, 
while  pronounced  and  important,  has 
been  only  one  of  many  issues  on  which 
she  has  worked  and  for  which  she  has 
gained  respect  and  esteem. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. The  bill  shows  the  great  interest 
in  consumer  legislation  which  is  appar- 
ent throughout  the  counti-y-  The  peo- 
ple of  Oregon,  as  well  as  the  people  in 
many  other  States,  follow  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  investigating  various 
commodities  which  very  closely  affect 
the  consumers. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  last  year 
his  subcommittee  held  public  hearings 
on  this  measure  for  2  days,  and  the  out- 
come of  those  hearings  was  quite  curi- 
ous. Oral  and  written  statements  were 
made  by  17  witnesses,  and  by  other  per- 
sons and  also  organizations.  Those 
persons  ranged  from  Senators  to  house- 
wives. Of  the  17  public  statements,  16 
were  in  favor  of  establishing  such  a  de- 
partment as  is  proposed. 

One  of  the  cosponsors  ox  the  measure, 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  S>_nator  from  Oregon,  is  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  H.\rt1,  who  recently  spoke  at  the 
seventh  annual  conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Consumer  Information,  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  the  general  topic  of  the 
consumers  and  the  New  Frontiersmen. 
In  his  speech  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan said  that  the  advent  of  the  New 
Frontiersmen  "augurs  well  for  the  silent 
millions  and  millions  of  American  shop- 
pers who  day  by  day  pay  more  and  more 
for  less  and  less  in  bigger  and  bigger 
containers  with  smaller  and  smaller 
type." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Demo- 
crat. OF  Michigan.  Before  the  Seventh 
Annual  Conference.  Council  or  Con- 
sumer Information,  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  April 
7.   1961 

In  these  last  several  months  the  New 
Frontiersmen  have  gradually  been  leaving 
their  employment  at  universities,  fiunda- 
tlons,  private  research  corporations,  and 
other  havens  for  boolclsh  types  to  come  to 
Washington  and  take  charge  of  things. 

To  the  astonishment  of  some  and  to  the 
pleasure  of  most  observers,  they  have 
brought  with  them  a  bounce  and  excitement 
which  Is  stirring  up  even  the  most  lethargic 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracies.  They  have 
verve  and  push  and  brains 

For  the  most  part  these  are  men  who  still 
have  small  children;  and  also  for  the  most 
part  they  lack  the  Incomes  of  the  now  de- 
parted captains  of  Industry  and  the  flnanclal 
world  who  so  recently  occupied  the  seats  of 
Federal  jxiwer. 

Why  do  I  mention  these  facts?  Because 
I  think   they  suggest  that  the  poor,  miser- 


able, battered,  befuddled  consumer  Is  about 
to  come  Into  his  own  In  Washington.  He  Is 
not  on  the  outside  looking  In;  he  Is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
he  Is  on  top  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; he  is  rampant  throughout  the  whole 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

The  New  Frontiersmen  have  actually 
shopped  in  crowded  supermarket  aisles;  have 
tried  to  and  despaired  of  comparing  prices; 
have  wrung  out  diapers  by  hand  when  the 
automatic  washer  breaks  down  and  the  serv- 
iceman doesn't  come  and  doesn't  come;  have 
struggled  with  tire  guaranties  and  tire 
grades;  have  grown  Impatient  with  adver- 
tisers screaming  that  brand  Q  In  the  "giant 
half  quart "  size  Is  "10  percent  better";  and 
have  never  been  convinced  that  water  should 
be  sold  by  the  pound  at  the  price  customarily 
charged  for  ham. 

All  of  this  augurs  well  for  the  silent  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  American  shoppers 
who  day  by  day  pay  more  and  more  for  less 
and  less  In  bigger  and  bigger  containers 
with  smaller  and  smaller  type.  We  have 
already  seen  the  signs  of  change;  In  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Orville  Freeman's  reopen- 
ing of  the  watered  ham  controversy;  and  in 
the  President's  suggestion  about  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel. 

At  my  suggestion,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  now  worked  Into  the  pro- 
posed draft  farm  legislation  representation 
for  the  consumer  on 'the  farm  commodity 
advisory  committees  It  will  be  these  com- 
mittees that  work  out  the  commodlty-by- 
commodlty  farm  programs  under  the  ad- 
ministration's   new   farm   programs. 

Another  sign  of  the  change  took  place 
rather  quietly  some  weeks  ago  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  was  au- 
thorized, and  I  quote: 

"tJnder  the  direction  of  Philip  A,  Hart 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
trade  practices  affecting  consumers  in  a 
manner  which  tends  or  may  tend  to  restrain 
competition  •  •  •  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  deceptive,  misleading,  fraudulent,  or 
unfair  practices  In  the  production,  process- 
ing, packaging,  labeling,  branding,  advertis- 
ing, statement  of  prices  and  other  conditions 
of  sale,  marketing  and  furnishing  of  goods 
and   services   to   consumers." 

In  short,  we  are  embarlting  on  an  In-depth 
study  of  the  shoddy,  the  shabby,  the  mere- 
tricious, the  deceitful  and  misleading  prac- 
tices of  the  marketplace  by  which,  as  Col- 
ston Warne  with  a  nod  to  Gresham  has  put 
it.  "the  bad  drives  out  the  good  and  hon- 
esty as  a  policy  often  becomes  too  costly  to 
maintain." 

I  have  a  selfish  motive  In  making  the  first 
public  announcement  of  our  consumer  in- 
vestigation on  this  day  and  in  this  place. 
Nowhere  else  and  at  no  other  time  will  I 
find  in  one  room  so  many  of  the  people  upon 
whom  I  will  be  calllpg  for  counsel  and  as- 
sistance in  defining,  studying,  and  finding 
solutions  to  the  complex  tangle  of  problems 
at  which  we  will  be  looking. 

Obviously  the  first  task  of  the  Investigat- 
ing subcommittee  is  to  select  for  study  those 
areas  of  abuse  where  we  can  most  reasonably 
expect  that  legislation  will  be  helpful.  I 
have  no  Intention  of  running  a  gangbusters 
investigation.  Some  of  the  questions  I 
want  to  explore  for  example  are:  Is  it  a 
justifiable  competitive  practice  to  repackage 
and  relabel  a  product  In  a  way  that  sug- 
gests a  reduction  from  the  old  price,  but 
wl  Ich  actually  results  in  a  higher  price? 
Is  It  a  fair  trade  practice  to  charge  a  higher 
unit  price  for  a  product  sold  in  the  "giant 
economy  size"  package  than  is  charged  for 
the  same  product  In  a  smaller  package  not 
claiming  economy  virtues? 

Surely  one  of  our  great  goals  must  also 
be  to  make  It  easier  rather  than  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  decent  and  ethical  business- 
man   to    be    Just    exactly    that.     I    cannot 


believe  that  those  who  have  proved  so  in« 
ventlve  and  Ingenious  in  stimulating  and 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  American  people 
are  at  the  same  time  all  so  Insensitive  that 
the  sophisticated  crudities  of  the  market- 
place do  not  disturb  them. 

But  as  It  is  now,  the  marketplace  too  often 
reflects  no  more  than  the  lowest  common 
denominator — and  It's  much  too  low  and 
much  too  common  to  satisfy  you  or  me  or 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  public.  I 
would  hope  that  through  our  Investigation 
we  can  illuminate  and  eliminate  some  of  the 
commercial  practices  which  seem  to  have  no 
economic  Justification  except  as  they  tend 
to  reduce  the  sales  of  products  fairly  made, 
fairly  advertised,  fairly  packaged,  and  fairly 
priced  and  Increase  the  sales  of  competing 
products  not  possessing  the  four  virtues  I 
have  Just  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  protecting  businessmen 
from  the  least  scrupulous  in  their  midst,  we 
Just  might  strike  a  blow  for  millions  of 
American  consumers.  In  any  event,  this 
win  be  our  aim.  All  of  you  have  long  since 
Joined  the  struggle,  and  through  your  efforts 
In  the  past  many  assaults  on  our  free,  com- 
petitive private  enterprise  system  have  been 
turned  back.  I  know  1  can  count  on  your 
help  In  my  efforts  to  root  out  and  end  some 
of  the  current  assaults, 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President.  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  It  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  under  her  command  in  this 
general  line  of  effort  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country, 

Mr,  HART,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill.  As  a  public  official  in  Michi- 
gan, and  now  as  a  Meml)er  of  the  Son- 
ate,  he  has  shown  not  only  great  interest 
but  a  keen  analytical  ability  in  ap- 
proaching the  various  matters  Involved 
in  securing  better  protection  for  the 
consumers  of  our  country. 

Mr  HART.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me. 
A  reader  of  the  Record  might  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  all  this  was  ar- 
ranged, namely,  that  I  should  follow  the 
very  attractive  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, after  she  has  put  my  speech  in  the 
Record.  That  was  delightful  news  to 
me,    I  am  grateful  to  her, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  wish  to  keep  the 
Record  straight.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  the  first  to  ask  me  to  yield. 
I  knew  he  would  be  tolerant  of  my  yield- 
ing to  others  before  I  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President.  I  too.  wish 
to  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauver]  for  his  able 
and  eloquent  presentation  in  support  of 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Consumers.  He  has  often  proved  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  harassed 
consumer,  and  today  we  have  another 
demonstration  of  that  devotion. 

The  consumer  is  constantly  beset  on 
all  sides  by  forces  preventing  him  from 
making  the  rational  choice  between 
products  which  is  essential  to  a  healthy, 
free  enterprise  economy.  He  is  be- 
witched by  clamoring  voices  touting  the 
merits  of  uncounted  products.  He  is 
bothered  by  the  higher  and  higher 
prices  that  must  be  paid  for  less  and  less 
on  the  kitchen  shelf.  He  is  bewildered 
by  conflicting  claims  and  reports.  He  is 
dismayed   by   deceptive   merchandising 
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practices  calculated  to  pick  his  pocket- 
book.  The  consumer  urgently  needs 
help. 

In  the  modern  marketplace  he  is  with- 
out the  facilities,  training,  and  time  to 
test  the  prepackaged  products  vying  for 
a  share  of  his  paycheck.  Instead,  he 
must  rely  on  advertising,  packaging, 
labeling,  and  the  ethics  of  producers 
competing  for  his  dollar.  Unfortunate- 
ly, to  some,  these  factors  are  tested 
by  "What  techniques  will  sell  the  largest 
quantities  in  the  shortest  time,"  To 
these  few,  short-term  profit  is  the  only 
"ethic"  that  counts.  The  honest  busi- 
nessman is  penalized,  the  unscrupulous 
rewarded.  This  should  not  and  must  not 
be  so.  When  consumer  trust  is  betrayed, 
so  is  the  ethical  producer  and  our  free 
comp>etitive  economy. 

Fortunately,  the  New  Frontier  has  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  the  consumer  and 
heeded  his  outcry.  President  Kennedy's 
announced  plan  to  appoint  a  Consumer 
Council  at  a  White  House  level,  recent 
policy  announcements  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  name  a  few, 
evidence  this  fresh  and  long  overdue 
approach. 

However,  this  is  not  enough. 

Legal  strait  jackets,  the  diffuse  Inter- 
ests of  involved  agencies,  lack  of  central 
authority  for  a  coordinated,  in-depth 
program  make  it  impossible  now  to  give 
the  consumer  the  loud  and  articulate 
voice  he  should  have  in  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  Government. 

The  responsibility  for  giving  him  that 
voice  rests  squarely  on  the  Congress. 
And  piecemeal  legislation  is  not  enough. 
Increasingly  complex  technological  and 
economic  changes,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  still  not  fully  realized,  make 
centralization  of  consumer  assistance 
and  protection  a  necessity.  This  can  be 
done  effectively  only  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-level  post  with  power 
to  coordinate,  evaluate,  and  utilize  all 
possible  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer and  at  the  same  time,  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  What  Is  good 
for  the  consumer  is  good  for  business 
and,  in  turn,  for  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  free  economic  society.  What  is  good 
for  the  country  today  is  enactment  of 
this  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Consumers.  I  urge  the  active  support 
of  all  Senators, 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  support  of  the  pres- 
ent bill.  I  know  his  help  on  the  meas- 
ure will  carry  much  weight  because  of 
his  Interest  and  the  sincerity  of  his  ef- 
fort. I  thank  the  Senator  also  for  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  He  ably  stated 
the  aim  of  that  committee.  Probably 
he  should  have  stated  that  in  operat- 
ing a  committee,  which  is  concerned  with 
such  a  complex  and  controversial  issue, 
mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  and  per- 
haps necessarily  so;  but  the  aim  of  the 
committee  is  to  keep  our  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  operating  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  coopera- 
tion, for  his  diligent  attendance  at  meet- 


ings of  the  committee,  and  for  his  In- 
telligent interrogation  of  witnesses  who 
api>eared  before  the  committee.  He  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
committee's  work. 

As  I  stated  2  years  ago,  this  bill  is  a 
product  of  our  times.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  if  competition  were  sufficient- 
ly effective  throughout  the  economy  to 
protect  the  consumer  interest.  Under 
the  theory  of  competition,  on  which  our 
public  EKjlicy  toward  industry  has  been 
based,  technological  gains  resulting  from 
scientific  progress  inevitably  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  consumers.  As  soon 
as  any  firm  in  a  comp>etitive  industry 
makes  an  improvement  which  reduces 
his  costs,  he  will  make  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  price.  The  competitors 
will  either  have  to  make  the  improve- 
ment themselves  or  lose  their  business 
to  the  innovator.  In  any  event  the 
pioneering  company  gains  the  reward 
of  increased  business  at  least  for  a  time, 
while  the  consumer  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  innovation  in  the  form  of  a  lower 
price.  But  this  presumes  the  existence 
of  price  competition.  Where  there  is  no 
price  competition,  where  prices  are  "ad- 
ministered," where  there  is  price  leader- 
ship or,  worse,  outright  collusion,  the 
theory  is  simply  not  applicable. 

What  has  tended  to  occur  in  the  ad- 
ministered-price  areas  in  the  past  is  that 
management  and  labor  have  tended  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  benefits  of 
increased  efficiency,  with  labor  usually 
receiving  the  smaller  share.  Not  only 
has  the  consumer  received  no  benefits 
from  rising  productivity,  he  has  had  to 
pay  for  price  increases  which  have  tend- 
ed to  be  substantially  greater  than  in- 
creases in  costs.  How  are  we  to  de- 
vise an  orderly  procedure  by  which  m 
administered-price  industries  an  equita- 
ble distribution  can  be  effected  among 
labor,  management,  and  consumers  of 
the  productivity  gains  made  possible  by 
scientific  progress?  The  consumer's 
claim  rests  upon  the  unassailable  posi- 
tion that  unless  scientific  progress  in 
industry  ultimately  does  result  in  lower 
prices  or  better  products  it  has  no  pur- 
r>ose.  This  bill,  while  not  purporting  to 
solve  this  fundamental  problem,  will  at 
least  give  to  the  consumer  a  voice  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  devising 
of  policy  on  this  and  related  issues. 

The  bill  would  not  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary if  there  were  no  large  blocs  of  citi- 
zens whose  earning  power  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  upward  trend  of  prices. 
The  mere  fact  that  most  consumers  are 
also  producers  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  is  no  need  for 
measures  which  would  protect  American 
citizens  in  their  role  of  consumers.  A 
measure  such  as  I  have  mtroduced  is 
particularly  needed  to  protect  the  large 
number  of  citizens  who  are  no  longer 
producers  but  who  are  living  on  income 
earned  in  earlier  years  when  prices 
were  lower.  Tlie  salaried  white-collar 
workers  and  the  unorganized  workers 
represent  other  large  blocs  of  citizens  to 
whom  what  is  brought  in  as  producers 
does  not  equate  nicely  with  what  must  be 
spent  as  consumers. 

There  would  be  less  need  for  the  bill 
if  the  existing  departments  were  not  so 


exclusively  oriented  toward  producer 
points  of  view  or  if  the  regulator?'  agen- 
cies had  not  become  more  and  more  the 
arbiters  of  disputes  among  rival  groups 
of  producers  rather  than  the  guardians 
of  the  consumer  interest.  Too  much  re- 
liance should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
"countervailing  F>ower"  of  rival  groups 
of  producers  as  an  adequate  protection 
for  the  public  interest.  There  is  also 
something  which  might  be  termed 
"coalescing  power, '  as  different  groups 
of  producers  seek  to  gain  their  ad- 
vantages not  from  each  other  but  by 
joinmg  hands  and  ganging  up  on  the 
public  interest.  In  the  industries  which 
have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the 
infiationary  pressures  since  World  War 
II,  coalescing  power  has  tended  to  be 
somewhat  more  conspicuous  than  coun- 
tervailing r>ower. 

Finally  there  would  be  less  need  for 
the  bill  if  consumers  actually  did  know 
which  way  to  turn  in  bringing  their 
grievances  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  if  the  few  existing  consumer 
agencies  within  the  Government  car- 
ried out  their  responsibilities  m  a  more 
vigorous  and  coordmated  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  our  form 
of  government  has  always  been  based  on 
Its  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  times  and  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  people.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  the  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly conscious  that  in  addition  to 
their  role  as  producers,  their  economic 
welfare  turns  upon  what  happens  to 
them  as  consumers.  There  is.  for  ex- 
ample, a  growing  consciousness  that 
gains  in  income  achieved  as  producers 
are  illusory  if  they  are  to  be  wiped  out 
by  increases  in  prices.  While  there  is  no 
lack  of  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  to  represent  and  assist  them  in 
looking  after  their  interests  as  pro- 
ducers, when  they  look  for  assistance  and 
protection  as  consumers  they  find  vir- 
tually nothing,  apart  from  a  few  pio- 
neering private  organizations. 

The  bill  falls  far  short  of  providing 
anything  approaching  a  complete  solu- 
tion to  this  difficult  problem.  It  is, 
however,  a  beginning  and  a  focal  point 
for  interest  and  discussion.  I  hope  it 
will  be  given  early  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk  for 
5  days  in  order  that  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  may  become  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  INCENTIVE  CREDIT 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  read  all  the  provisions  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  tax  measure,  but  I  ex- 
press my  approval  of  the  investment  in- 
centive credit  plan  which  the  President 
has  recommended  for  consideration. 

The  enactment  of  this  provision  will 
make  an  effective  contribution  toward 
stepping  up  our  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  helping  small  business. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  lagging  growth  of  our  economy. 
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With  the  problems  that  we  are  now  fac- 
ing in  the  world,  it  is  imperative  that 
our  economy  expand  more  rapidly  than 
it  is  presently  doing.  An  expanding 
economy  will  enable  us  to  meet  more 
readily  the  challenges  that  we  face  in 
the  international  area,  and  will  furnish 
additional  revenues  which  will  make  it 
easier  to  provide  the  public  services  to 
which  all  our  citizens  are  entitled. 

For  these  reasons.  I  give  my  particu- 
lar approval  and  support  to  President 
Kennedy's  proposed  investment  incen- 
tive credit.  This  measure  will  aid  in 
achieving  that  rate  of  economic  growth 
which  I  believe  to  be  so  vitally  impor- 
tant. In  addition  to  helping  to  achieve 
this  continuing  goal,  the  incentive  credit 
will  contribute  to  our  recovery  from  the 
present  recession  and  will  help  to  reduce 
the  current  high  rate  of  unemployment. 
By  encouraging  the  development  of  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  plant  and 
equipment,  it  will  help  us  to  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  also 
shows  particular  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  The  incentive 
credit  plan  contains  special  provisions 
which  insure  the  availability  of  an  in- 
centive for  small  businesses  which  are 
not  always  able  to  modernize  or  expand 
as  readily  as  large  corporations.  Thus, 
the  incentive  plan  will  have  broad  ap- 
plication so  that  every  business,  large 
or  small,  can  effectively  contribute  to  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  our  Na- 
tion's industrial  plant. 

As  the  President  indicates,  the  incen- 
tive credit  has  as  its  purpose  only  the 
achievement  of  these  economic  goals.  It 
is  not  a  substitute  for  a  determination  of 
proper  depreciation  practices.  This 
problem  should  be  studied  separately, 
and  if  changes  in  tax  depreciation  meth- 
ods are  necessary,  they  should  be  made. 
However,  depreciation  allowances  should 
be  used  only  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
amount  of  income  subject  to  tax;  they 
should  not  be  used  for  incentive  pur- 
poses. 

The  investment  credit,  in  addition  to 
being  separate  from  depreciation,  has 
the  advantage  of  providing  the  greatest 
incentive  for  the  least  revenue  loss. 
This  is  indeed  an  important  considera- 
tion   and    should   not   be   overlooked. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consid- 
eration, I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed incentive  credit  is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  stimulating  our  economy 
at  this  time,  and  that  it  can  become  a 
useful  part  of  our  tax  system.  I  there- 
fore urge  every  Senator  to  support  this 
proposal,  so  that  its  potential  may  be 
utilized  in  the  coming  months  and  years. 


PROPOSED  NARCOTICS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating!  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing a  group  of  measures  relating  to 
narcotics.  Senator  Keating  will  speak 
for  himself.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  bill  and  resolution  for  which  I  am 
responsible.  Two  bills  are  being  intro- 
duced  together,   of   which   I  am   intro- 


ducing one.  The  first  provides  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  programs  of 
grants-in-aid. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Narcotics.  The  resolution  is  submitted 
for  myself,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [ Mr.  Case]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver].  the 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Kuchel], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr, 
Scott], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  resolution  will  tie  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1693)  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  by  assisting  the  States, 
through  a  program  of  grants-in-aid.  to 
establish  and  operate  special  hospital 
facilities  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
narcotic  addicts,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  'for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  127 » .  submitted 
by  Mr.  Javits  <for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  smuggling  of  narcotics  and 
the  Illicit  use  of  narcotics  are  serious  na- 
tional problems;  and 

Whereas  the  Inability  to  achieve  both  a 
tighter  control  over  the  unauthorized  Impor- 
tation of  narcotics  Into  this  country  and  over 
the  illicit  use  of  narcotics  by  addicts  and 
others  in  this  country  is  causing  Increased 
nationwide  concern;  and 

Whereas  the  traffic  In,  and  addiction  to, 
narcotics  are  serious  problems  affecting  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several  States; 
and 

Whereas  narcotics  contribute  to  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  greatly  add  to  the  expenses 
of  law  enforcement  and  the  cost  of  running 
the  courts  and  the  J^idlcial  system  of  our 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  departmental  councils  of  the 
executive  branch  previously  appKDlnted  have 
not  successfully  solved  the  problems  of  nar- 
cotics control:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that  the  President  should  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics,  pat- 
terned after  previous  White  House  confer- 
ences, such  as  those  on  education  and  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Such  Conference  should  be 
broadly  representative  of  persons  dealing 
with  such  problems  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and  should  also  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

(1)  an  appropriate  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate;  and 

(2 )  representatives  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  such  problems,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  Department  of  Justice;  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. Department  of  the  Treasury;  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Depart- 
mont  of  State;  and  be  it  further 

Resoh^ed.  Tliat  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  Narcotics  Conference  should 
undertake  to  recommend — 

(1)  ways  and  means  of  securing  more  uni- 
formity in  Slate  and  Federal  enforcement  of 
narcotic  statutes  and  their  penalties,  and  to 
delineate  more  clearly  Federal,  State,  and 
local  authority; 

(2)  the  substance  of  a  directive  clearly 
defining    procedures    and    jiirlsdictlona    be- 


tween existing  governmental  agencies  In  this 
field; 

(3)  machinery  for  a  continuing  consulta- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  particularly  the  Governments  of  our 
neighbors,  Mexico  and  Canada.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  maximum  International  coopera- 
tion, working  through  existing  United  Na- 
tions facilities,  as  well  as  engaging  in  uni- 
lateral contact  and  consultation  when  the 
facts  or  situation  so  require; 

(4)  a  proposal  for  a  Federal-State  hos- 
pitalization program  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  narcotics  addict  from  the  in- 
evitable results  of  his  addiction,  and  to  pro- 
tect society  from  the  danger  and  expenses 
of  the  uncontrolled  actions  of  the  addict; 
and 

(5)  such  other  matters  as  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  national  problem  of 
narcotics;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Narcotics  should  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  setting  forth  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  traffic  in.  and  addiction 
to.  narcotics,  and  any  other  results  of  Its 
deliberations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bills 
which  we  are  today  introducing  take  the 
medical  approach.  They  constitute  an 
attempt  to  apply  some  scientific  know- 
how  to  our  efforts  to  cope  with  the  nar- 
cotic problem.  Narcotic  addiction  is  a 
contagious  disease  and  is  a  crime  breeder. 
The  more  effectively  we  treat  the  sick 
addict,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  his  affliction. 

It  is  estimated  that  30  percent  of  the 
serious  crimes,  crimes  of  felony,  for 
which  the  accused  are  arraigned  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  New  York 
County,  are  attributed  to  those  who  are 
narcotic  addicts.  The  more  effectively 
we  treat  the  sick,  the  more  likely  it  will 
be  possible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  his 
affliction. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  I  are  taking  a 
new  approach.  Heretofore  we  have  seen 
the  punitive  approach — the  apphcation 
of  criminal  law  and  the  incarceration  of 
the  narcotic  addict.  He  has  had  an  op- 
portunity at  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  to  receive  the  so-called 
bluegrass  treatment  following  his  com- 
mitment on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  part  of  the  proposed  legislation 
of  which  I  am  the  sponsor  provides  fa- 
cilities to  deal  with  this  problem  on  a 
medical  basis,  through  action  which  the 
courts  can  enforce.  Senator  Keating 's 
proposal  deals  with  the  power  of  judges 
and  courts  in  the  same  area:  but  to- 
gether we  hope  to  introduce  a  totally 
new  concept  as  to  how  to  deal  with  this 
very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Narcotics.  Hon.  HaiTy  J.  Anslinger,  a 
celebrated  public  sei'vant,  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "We're  Winning  the  War 
Against  Dope,"  which  was  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  This  Week  magazine. 
The  article  comments  upon  the  serious- 
ness of  the  narcotics  problem,  although 
the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  believes 
progress  is  being  made,  particularly  in 
New  York  and  California,  where  he  re- 
ports that  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
44.906  cases  reported  to  the  Bureau  from 
all  over  the  United  States  are  to  be 
found. 
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I  am  happy  to  say  that  Dr.  Anslinger, 
as  he  is  properly  called,  speaks  well  of 
one  of  the  bills  being  introduced  today, 
namely,  the  bill  providing  for  hospitali- 
zation of  the  addict.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We'rb  Winning  the  War  Against  Dope 

(By  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics) 

Americans  can  take  heart  In  the  good  news 
that  we  are  defeating  the  crudest  enemy 
we've  ever  faced:  the  murderous  traffic  In 
dope. 

Parents  In  particular  should  be  encouraged 
because  their  children  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly safer  from  the  vicious  infection 
of  drug  addiction. 

A  5-year  survey  Just  completed  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  shows  we're 
achieving  a  major  breakthrough  In  our  all- 
out  war  with  the  peddlers  of  living  death. 
Here  are  the  key  facts  in  the  battle: 

The  overall  number  of  new  addicts — ovir 
best  gage — is  declining.  At  the  end  of  1960 
It  stood  at  7.479.  a  drop  of  1,858  from  1956. 

Youthful  addicts  under  21.  an  alarming 
12  percent  of  the  1956  total,  were  down  to 

39  percent    for    1960.    teenagers    under    17 
came  to  148,  or  0.3  percent. 

Even  with  these  exciting  gains,  however, 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  is  especially  true  In  New  York 
and  California — two  problem  areas — which 
are  running  counter  to  the  nat'onal  percent- 
age decrease.  They  alone  have  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  44.906  addicts  reported  to 
the  Bureau  from  all  over  the  United  States 
In  1960.  Possibly  several  thousand  more 
have  gone  unreported. 

These  Americans  are  begging,  borrowing, 
stealing  and  murdering  to  buy  $500  million 
worth  of  dope  each  year.  This  Is  a  big  chal- 
lenge to  our  national  welfare.  But  30  years 
ago  when  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
was  set  up  more  than  1  American  in  1,000 
was  an  addict.  Now  the  statistics  are  1  In 
4,000.  So  from  the  point  of  view  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  we  are  In  a  position  to  get 
our  hands  around  the  problem.  Before  we 
couldn't. 

It  hasn't  been  easy.  Most  Important  fac- 
tor In  our  recent  breakthrough  has  been  the 
Narcotic  Control  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
1956.  It  provided  for  stiff  prison  sentences 
of  5  to  20  years  for  a  first  offense  and  10  to 

40  years    for    second    convictions,   plus    ap- 
propriately heavy  fines. 

It  warned  the  big  interstate  and  interna- 
tional traffickers,  like  members  of  the  MafBa, 
that  now  we  could  fight  them  In  the  only 
way  they  understood — by  a  long-term  quar- 
antine in  prison.  They  became  more 
cautious  in  their  operations.  As  a  result, 
the  dope  traffic  that  they  control  has  slowed 
down  and  addiction  with  It. 

VICTOHT    ON    SEVERAL    FRONTS 

I  am  now  able  to  report  that  where  strict 
State  and  local  laws  have  backed  up  the 
Federal  law.  and  where  tough  judges  have 
iianded  down  maximum  sentences,  we've 
been  able  to  pick  up  our  agents  and  move 
elsewhere. 

We've  closed  our  offices  completely  In  sev- 
eral States.  Baltimore,  which  had  a  severe 
dope-traflic  problem  5  years  ago.  lowered  It 
by  50  percent.  In  Ohio  juvenUe  addiction 
has  virtually  disappeared. 

Seattle,  Las  Vegas.  Washington,  DC, 
Miami  and  Honolulu  are  other  greatly  im- 
proved spots.  So  are  several  areas  in  New 
England  and   In   the  South. 

Significantly,  we  find  a  radically  different 
sltuaUon  In  New  York  and   California.     At 


last  repwrts.  New  York  had  20.648  addicts,  or 
46  percent  of  the  national  total.  California 
had  7,411  addicts  and  16  percent.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  as  I  have  testified  before  the 
Congress,  Is  that  these  States  have  not 
adopted  the  more  stringent  enforcement 
laws  imposing  the  heavier  penalties  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  most  of  the 
other  States. 

So  obviously  we're  still  In  for  a  long  fight. 
Few  people  know  this  hard  fact  better  than 
the  280  agents  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau  who 
in  slightly  more  than  5  years  have  been  re- 
spoiiSlble  for  the  Federal  prosecution  of  8,000 
cases. 

DOPE  raOM  RED  CHINA 

Theirs  is  a  cloak  and  dagger  operation,  and 
even  wartime  espionage  holds  no  greater 
risks  or  demands  greater  skills  or  Imagina- 
tion. 

The  biggest  headache  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  traffic  in  heroin,  an  opium 
derivative  used  by  93  percent  of  the  addicts 
in  the  United  States.  The  bulk  originates 
in  Red  China  and  winds  up  In  our  west  coast 
ports. 

The  rest  of  the  supply  gets  Its  start  In  the 
Middle  East  and  Is  smuggled  Into  Atlantic 
seaboard  p>orts,  either  directly  or  via  Canada, 
Mexico,  or  Cuba. 

Our  agents  do  a  fantastic  job  working  un- 
derground In  cooperation  with  the  police 
of  other  countries  Involved  In  the  traffic 
( with  the  exception  of  Red  China,  of  course) . 
They  intercept  tremendous  quantities  of  the 
dope  before  It  gets  started  or  while  It  Is 
en  route.  Last  year,  for  example,  they  seized 
in  excess  of  $25  million,  a  wholesale  price 
that  is  multiplied  many  limes  over  before 
it  ends  up  p)oisoning  the  addict. 

But  once  the  dope  does  slip  through,  our 
men  forget  all  about  their  lives  and  safety 
in  the  effort  to  track  It  down.  It  may  take 
a  day  or  It  may  take  a  year,  as  it  did  in  one 
case  assigned  to  an  agent — I'll  call  him  Eki- 
wards— in  San  Francisco.  And  every  day 
of  that  year  he  lived  with  the  knowledge 
that  discovery  meant  violent  execution  in 
traditional  Chinese  tong  fashion — a  hatchet 
in  the  back. 

BREAKINO    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO    RINO 

We  had  learned  that  several  tongs,  both  In 
California  and  Oregon,  had  gone  Into  the 
dop>e  racket.  To  get  the  evidence,  agent 
Edwards  first  set  himself  up  as  a  dope  traf- 
ficker, one  of  a  hundred  different  roles  as- 
sumed by  a  narcotics  agent. 

Then  he  moved  into  a  section  of  San 
Francisco  where  many  of  the  suspected  tong 
members  lived.  He  began  to  frequent  the 
same  bars  and  restaurants  they  did,  becom- 
ing friendly  with  several  of  them.  He  played 
his  part  to  such  perfection  that  they  ac- 
cepted him  for  what  he  said  he  was.  They 
decided  to  Invite  him  to  one  of  their  clan- 
destine tong  meetings. 

That  was  the  moment  for  which  he  had 
risked  his  life  for  a  full  year.  As  he  sat 
there,  he  heard  full  details  of  the  complete 
smuggling  operation  which,  be  discovered, 
was  headed  by  an  above-suspicion  San  Fran- 
cisco haberdasher.  Result:  Our  seizure  both 
of  a  rich  supply  of  heroin,  and  records  of 
how  It  had  been  smuggled  Into  the  United 
States. 

Although  our  agents  get  a  number  of  tips 
from  professional  Infoimants,  they  also  poB- 
sess  a  sixth  sense  of  sorts  that  tells  them 
when  they  are  speaking  to  a  trafficker.  That 
was  what  led  another  of  our  undercover  men 
to  a  surprise  catch  in  Turkey. 

It  all  started  when  agent  Denis  arrived  In 
Ankara  and  took  a  taxi  from  the  airp>ort 
to  his  hotel.  He  still  can't  explain  why,  but 
the  driver,  who  spoke  English  fluently,  ex- 
cited his  suspicions.  So  he  casually  re- 
marked that  he  was  in  town  to  look  for 
good  merchandise.  "What  kind?"  the  driver 
asked  him.    "Heroin  or  good  morphine  base," 


agent  Denis  replied  without  pulling  any 
punches.     The  driver  said,  "I  have  friends." 

He  did  Indeed,  and  showed  up  at  Denis' 
apartment  with  one  of  them  and  30  pounds 
of  opium.  Denis  managed  to  keep  them 
waiting  outside  until  the  Turkish  narcotics 
police — with  whom  he  had  a  prearranged 
signal — arrived.  They  promptly  arrested  the 
taxi  driver,  but  the  second  man  took  off 
with  Denis  right  behind  him. 

"As  I  gained  on  him  he  turned  into  an 
alley."  Denis  told  me.  "When  I  was  right 
behind  him,  I  hit  him  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  vrith  the  palm  of  my  hand.  He  fell, 
turned  around  and  got  up  on  his  feet.  As 
he  did.  he  pulled  a  knife  from  his  belt.  I 
drew  my  gun  and  fired  one  shot  at  his  feel. 
He  dropped  the  knife  and  raised  his  hands. 
I  held  him  there  until  the  Turkish  police 
caught  up  with  us." 

My  files  are  filled  with  these  casual,  self- 
efTacing  reports.  Our  men  come  to  us  from 
a  wide  variety  of  professions — we  have  law- 
yers and  wrestlers — and  are  given  Intensive 
training.  But  their  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty  can't  be  taught. 

WHAT    WE    MUST    DO    TO    WIN 

However,  we  need  more  than  our  agents 
to  win  the  war  against  the  trafficker.  We 
have  to  cirre  the  addict  who  has  already 
become  Infected.  Thais  the  only  way  we  11 
be    completely    successful. 

It's  axiomatic  that  1  addict  makes  4 
more,  and  4  will  make  16,  a  frightening  pro- 
gression. 

The  communities  not  only  mtist  provide 
facilities  similar  to  the  two  Federal  nar- 
cotics hospitals — one  In  Lexington,  Ky  ,  and 
the  other  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — but  must 
make  tlielr  use  mandatory  for  the  addict,  not 
optional. 

I  know  hospital  space  is  at  a  premium,  but 
perhaps  some  of  the  old  CCC  camps  could 
be  reactivated  and  used  for  the  purpose. 

Senator  Javtts.  of  New  York,  is  sponsoring 
a  bill  that  would  have  the  Government  pay 
half  the  cost  In  cases  where  the  State  or  city 
hospitalizes  the  addict.  If  his  bill  Is  pvassed, 
it  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  those  com- 
munities that  say  they  haven't  got  the 
money  to  treat  the  addict. 

The  poppy,  symbol  of  sleep  and  death,  was 
cultivated  as  long  ago  as  5000  B  C.  Its  men- 
ace won't  be  eliminated  overnight.  Mean- 
time, I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  this 
interim  rejwrt  to  the  American  public :  Our 
stronger  law  and  strict  enforcement  have 
enabled  us  to  make  real  progress  in  beating 
the  traffic  In  dope. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  had  the  unique  opportunity  to  observe 
how  serious  the  problem  is  in  respect  to 
law  enforcement.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
suggesting  to  the  State  legislature  the 
organization  of  a  citizens'  commi.ssion  on 
narcotic  addiction.  That  commission 
made  many  outstanding  recommenda- 
tions which  are  still  being  acted  upon 
in  terms  of  the  New  York  program.  So 
I  know  from  my  personal  experience 
how  verj'  dangerous  is  the  matter  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  relax  penalties 
against  those  engaged  in  the  narcotics 
racket.  These  evil,  sinister  figures 
whose  crimes  enslave  and  demoralize  in- 
nocent victims  do  not  deserve  any  mercy 
or  coddling.  The  sole  objective  of  our 
bills  is  to  permit  more  flexibility  in  the 
treatment  of  the  innocent  victims  of 
this  disease.  The  keynote  of  our  new 
approach  is  hospitalization  and  after- 
care supervision  of  those  who  deserve 
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understanding  witli  the  objective  of  cur- 
ing them  of  their  habit,  preventing  their 
relapse  and  cutting  off  potential  "dis- 
ease" carriers  of  narcotic  addiction.  I 
use  the  word  "disease"  in  respect  of 
narcotic  addition  itself. 

The  initial  impetus  for  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  supporting  comes  in  large 
measure  from  the  New  York  District  At- 
torneys' Association,  through  District 
Attorneys  Frank  S.  Hogan,  Edward  Sil- 
ver, and  FVank  O'Connor  and  other  law 
enforcement  groups.  The.se  enlightened 
officials  recognize,  as  we  all  should,  that 
the  community  has  not  been  protected 
by  the  rigid,  indiscriminate  approach 
which  characterizes  our  present  laws. 
Society  will  be  the  main  beneficiary  of 
the  program  which  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  espouse. 

Our  bills  and  resolution  are  not  offered 
as  a  panacea.  We  recognize  that  there 
is  no  easy  cure-all  for  the  narcotic  prob- 
lem. We  do  strongly  believe,  however, 
that  these  measures  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Our  proposals  are 
modest.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes but  we  have  attempted  to  intro- 
duce a  new  element  of  discretion  and 
judgment  and  medical  care  to  provide 
needed  scientific  facilities  which  should 
substantially  increase  our  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  combating  this  dread  menace. 

Many  discussions  have  taken  place 
with  regard  to  these  measures  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  other  Government  offi- 
cials. We  have  been  assured  of  the 
interest  of  the  administration  in  our 
proposals  and  of  its  sympathy  with  our 
objectives.  Many  drafting  changes  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  measures  which 
were  suggested  by  these  officials.  We  are 
very  hopeful  that  our  proposals  will  re- 
ceive the  full-backing  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  early  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  summaries  of  the  bills;  a  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  hospitalization 
bill,  which  I  myself  am  introducing;  and 
an  article  entitled  "Dealing  With  Nar- 
cotics Addiction.  "  written  by  Richard  A. 
Kuh,  administrative  assistant  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  New  York  County,  net- 
ting forth  his  views  concerning  a  study 
of  the  medical  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts. 

Let  me  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Kuh.  who 
has  been  invaluable  to  us  in  workmg  out 
the  measures  we  are  introducing  and 
sponsoring  today. 

Let  me  also  pay  a  very  special  tribute 
to  my  colleague  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  who,  unbeknown  to 
me.  had  also  been  working  on  the  medi- 
cal approach  to  this  matter;  and  when 
he  heard  that  I,  too,  was  working  in  the 
same  direction,  he  was  most  generous  in 
agreeing  that  we  work  together,  in  en- 
deavoring to  make  this  historic  advance, 
perhaps  the  main  ornament  to  our  work 
here  in  the  Senate.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  thfe  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  iif'the  Record,  as  follows: 

Javits  and  Keating  Propose  New  Narcotics 
Legislation 

Washington — Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits 
and  Kenneth  B  Keating,  of  New  York,  to- 
day Introduced  three  bills  reflecting  a  new 
program  for  dealing  with  narcotic  addict*. 
The  bills  are  the  result  of  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  leading  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  health  ofBclals  and  others 
concerned  with  the  narcotic  problem. 

In  a  Joint  statement  accompsinylng  the 
Introduction  of  the  three  bills.  Javits  and 
Keating  said : 

"The  bills  we  are  today  introducing  are 
an  attempt  to  apply  some  scientific  know- 
how  to  our  efforts  to  cope  with  the  narcotic 
problem.  Narcotic  addiction  Is  a  con- 
tagious disease  and  a  crime  breeder.  The 
more  effectively  we  treat  the  sick  addict,  the 
better  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  his  affliction. 

"There  Is  nothing  In  our  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  relax  penalties  against 
those  engaged  In  the  narcotics  racket. 
There  evil,  sinister  figures  whose  crimes  en- 
slave and  demoralize  Innocent  victims  do 
not  deserve  any  mercy  or  coddling.  The 
sole  objective  of  our  bills  Is  to  permit  more 
flexibility  In  the  treatment  of  the  Innocent 
victims  of  this  disease.  The  keynote  of  our 
new  approach  Is  hospitalization  and  after- 
care supervision  of  those  who  deserve  under- 
standing with  the  objective  of  curing  them 
of  their  habit,  preventing  their  relapse  and 
cutting  off  potential  'disease'  carriers  of 
narcotic  addiction. 

"The  Initial  Impetus  for  the  legislation 
we  are  supporting  comes  In  large  measure 
from  the  New  York  District  Attorneys'  Asso- 
ciation, through  District  Attorneys  Prank  S. 
Hogan.  Edward  Sliver,  and  Frank  O'Connor 
and  other  law  enforcement  groups.  These 
enlightened  officials  recognize,  as  we  all 
should,  that  the  community  has  not  been 
protected  by  the  rigid.  Indiscriminate  ap- 
proach which  characterizes  our  present  laws. 
Society  will  be  the  main  beneficiary  of  the 
program  we  advocate. 

"Our  bills  are  not  offered  as  a  panacea. 
We  recogn'ze  tha*  there  Is  no  easy  cure-all 
for  the  narcotic  problem.  We  do  strongly 
believe,  however,  that  these  measures  are  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Our  proposals 
are  modest.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes but  we  have  attempted  to  introduce 
an  element  of  discretion  and  Judgment  and 
medical  care  to  provide  needed  scientific 
facilities  which  should  substantially  In- 
crease our  chances  of  success  In  combating 
this  menace. 

"Many  discussions  have  taken  place  with 
regard  to  these  measures  with  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  other  Government  officials.  We  have 
been  assured  of  the  Interest  of  the  adminis- 
tration In  our  proposals  and  of  its  sympathy 
with  our  objectives.  Many  drafting  changes 
have  been  Incorporated  In  the  measures 
which  were  suggested  by  these  officials.  We 
are  very  hopeful  that  our  proposals  will 
receive  the  full  backing  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  early  approval  of  the  Congress." 

Summaries  of  the   three   bills  follow: 

1 .  narcotic  addict  hospital  facilities  act 

This  bill  would  establish  a  new  Federal- 
State  program  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  narcotic  hospital  facilities  and 
for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
the  States.  Construction  funds  authorized 
under  the  bill  would  be  distributed  among 
the  States  in  proportion  to  each  States 
share  of  U.S.  narcotic  addicts  and  could  rep- 
resent up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing hospitals.  Operating  grants  made 
available  under  the  bill  would  cover  60  per- 


cent of  operating  costs  of  such  hospitals 
or  similar  State  facilities  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  In  addition,  the 
State,  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance, 
would  have  to  establish  an  adequate  after- 
care program  to  be  financed  wholly  by  the 
State  This  bill  will  be  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Prescott  Bush.  Clitford  P  Case  of 
New  Jersey.  Philip  A.  Hart,  and  Thomas  H 

KUCHEL. 

2.    CIVIL  commitment  BILL 

This  bill  would  permit  the  civil  commit- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  to  the  cxistody  of 
the  Surgeon  General  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Its  purpose  Is  to  permit  mandatory 
commitment,  treatment  and  aftercare  su- 
pervision of  the  victims  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion. Addicts  would  not  be  eligible  for  civil 
commitment  if  it  appeared  that  (1)  they 
were  charged  with  an  offense  involving  the 
sale  or  other  transfer  of  narcotics;  or  (2) 
there  Is  a  pending  charge  of  crime  against 
the  addict  not  related  to  narcotics;  or  (3) 
the  addict  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony; 
CM-  (4)  the  addict  has  previously  been  civilly 
committed  because  of  his  narcotic  use;  or 
(5)  facilities  for  hospital  care  and  after- 
care supervision  were  Inadequate  at  the  time 
commitment  was  sought;  or  (6)  It  was  not 
In  the  Interest  of  Justice  to  commit  the 
narcotic  addict  civilly.  Within  specified 
limits,  custody  would  be  maintained  until 
the  Surgeon  General  certified  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  effectively  removed  from  the 
habitual  use  of  drugs.  This  bill  will  be  co-» 
sponsored  by  Senators  Prescott  Bush,  Clit- 
ford P.  Case,  Philip  A.  Hart.  Estks  Kzfau- 
vxK,  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl,  and  Hugh  Scott. 

3.    RISOLtmON    CALLING    FOR    WHTTR    HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  NARCOTICS 

This  resolution  sets  out  the  present  seri- 
ousness Of  the  narcotics  problem  In  the 
United  States,  and  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
and  of  persons  dealing  with  the  problem  on 
the  State  and  local  level,  and  patterned  after 
similar  White  House  conferences  on  other 
problems  of  national  concern.  The  confer- 
ence Is  to  study  all  aspects  of  the  narcotic 
problem  including  methods  of  coordinating 
State  and  Federal  efforts,  means  for  further 
consultation  on  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional levels,  proposals  for  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts, and  other  related  matters.  It  is  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  This  reso- 
lution will  be  cosponsored  by  Senators  Pres- 
cott Bush,  Clifford  P.  Case,  Estes  Kefau- 
ver,   Thomas   H.  Kuchel,   and    Hugh  Scott. 

It  Is  expected  that  all  three  bills  will  also 
be  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representatives  Anfuso,  Derounian, 
Halpkrn,  and  Lindsay  of  New  York. 


Summary  of  Narcotic   Addict   Hospttal 
Facilities  Act 

This  bin  establishes  a  new  Federal-State 
program  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  narcotics  hospital  facilities  and  for  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
by  adding  a  new  title  VIII  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  In  which  similar  grant 
programs  are  found.  Construction  funds 
authorized  under  the  bill.  In  an  amount  to 
be  determined  by  the  legislative  committee, 
are  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  State's  share  of  U.S.  nar- 
cotics addicts,  and  can  represent  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  hospitals 
or,  where  the  needs  of  the  State  so  Indicate, 
wings  or  wards  in  existing  Institutions.  Op- 
erating grants  made  available  under  the  bill 
are  for  60  percent  of  operating  costs  of  such 
hospitals,  or  of  similar  State  facilities  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State,  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance,  must  establish  an  adequate  after- 
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care  program,  to  be  financed  wholly  by  the 
State. 

In  oi-der  to  be  eligible  tlie  State  must 
submit  a  program  meeting  basic  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  aftercare  requirements 
established  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  a 
newly  established  Advisory  Committee  on 
Hospital  Faculties  for  Narcotics  Addicts. 
The  plan  must  also  provide  for  adequate 
mandatory  commitment  procedures.  In  or- 
der to  assure  that  addicts  will  remain  In  the 
hospitals  for  the  period  of  time  provided  for 
in    State   or   Federal    law 

The  bill  also  contains  the  standard  clauses 
of  other  grant  programs  In  order  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to 
assure  each  State  of  fair  consideration 

There  is  provision  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  interstate  compacts  dealing  with 
joint  construction  and  of>eratlon  of  such  fa- 
cilities by  two  or  more  States,  where  the 
number  of  addicts  in  any  one  State  may  not 
make  It  economical  to  construct  new  hos- 
pitals or  facilities.  Even  where  the  State 
does  not  construct  new  facilities.  It  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  operations  grants  If  it  estab- 
lishes the  required  aftercare  program  and 
meets  other   program   standards. 


Section-by-Section    Analysis    of    Narcotic 
Addict  Hospital  Facilities  Act 

Preamble:  Recites  the  extent  of  the  nar- 
cotics addiction  problem.  Its  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  Nation,  the  Federal  responsibility 
growing  out  of  Its  importation,  and  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  Federal  program. 

Section  1:  Short  title:  Narcotic  Addict 
Hospital  Facilities  Act. 

Section  2:  Specific  findings  of  fact  and 
congressional  declaration  of  policy  that  the 
medical,  rather  than  the  penal,  approach 
is  to  be  stressed  and  that  this  program  is 
necessary  to  effectuate   that   pwllcy. 

Section  3:  Adds  a  new  title  VIII  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  act  in  which 
similar  grant  programs,  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ing Federal  narcotics  program  is  found. 
This  new  title  provides: 

Section  801 :  Purpose  of  the  title  Is  to 
financially  assist  States  to  construct  and 
operate  narcotics  hospital  facilities  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance. 

Section  802:   Authorizes  $ for 

construction,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  operations  assistance  and  tech- 
nical assistance  (The  actual  amount  to  be 
determined  as  the  result  of  committee 
study.) 

Section  803:  Establishes  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Hospital  Facilities  for  Narcotics 
Addicts  consisting  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  eight  public 
members,  which  is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Section  804:  The  Surgeon  General,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  Is  to  set  stand- 
ards for  construction  of  hospitals  under  this 
program,  and  standards  of  care  and  after- 
care. 

Section  805:  State  plans  are  required  from 
States  desiring  assistance,  meeting  stand- 
ard requirements  for  plans  under  simllEU- 
programs,  and  providing  for  adequate  com- 
mitment procedures  of  narcotics  addicts, 
adequate  after-care  programs,  and  adequate 
hospital  construction  and  operations  stand- 
ards. Any  plan  complying  with  these  stand- 
ards is  to  be  approved,  with  a  right  of  hear- 
ing on  refusal  to  do  so. 

Section  806:  The  share  of  each  State  out 
of  the  construction  funds  authorized^ Is  to 
be  In  the  same  ratio  as  that  State's"'  nar- 
cotics addicts. 

Section  807:  Standard  clauses  axe  estab- 
lished for  construction  and  labor  standards, 
and  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  is   to   be   made   on   certification   of   the 


Surgeon  General.  If  the  hospital  la  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes  within  10  years 
(unless  the  need  no  longer  exists  for  It) 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recovM 
part  of  its  costs. 

Section  808:  The  United  States  will  pay 
three-fifths  of  the  current  operating  costs, 
and  one-half  of  the  administrative  costs  of 
such  hospitals,  on  the  basis  of  certifications 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Section  809:  Standard  compliance  lan- 
guage for  failure  by  the  State  to  carry  out 
Its  agreements,  permitting  withholding  of 
funds. 

Section  810;  The  size  of  the  addict  popu- 
lation is  to  be  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Section  811 :  Definitions,  Including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Federal  share:  75  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion cost. 

Construction:  Includes  new  buildings, 
alteration   of  existing  buildings,   etc. 

Project;  May  Include  only  part  of  a  build- 
ing where  that  Is  limit  of  use  under  this  act. 

Section  812:  Compacts  between  States  for 
Joint  construction  and  operation  of  hospitals 
hereunder  are  authorized  In  advance,  with 
appropriate  adjustment  of  the  State  plans 
requirements. 

Section  4:  Technical  amendment  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Notes — 

1.  Of  the  three  part  program  provided  for 
In  the  bin,  the  Federal  Government  pays  75 
percent  of  construction  costs,  60  percent  of 
operations  costs  (and  50  percent  of  associ- 
ated administrative  expense)  and  none  of 
the  required  aftercare  program  costs. 

2.  The  bin  permits  construction  to  in- 
clude individual  wards  or  wings  on  existing 
State  facilities  or  other  types  of  institutions, 
where  the  needs  of  the  State  do  not  call 
for  a  new  hospital  to  be  built,  and  construc- 
tion of  work  camps  and  similar  facilities. 

3.  The  bill  provides  for  a  pooling  of  State 
shares  where  States  feel  that  the  share  of 
one  would  not  result  In  economical  opera- 
tions or  construction. 

4.  Even  where  a  State  does  not  apply  for 
construction  funds,  and  decides  to  utilize 
facilities,  it  Is  eligible  for  operations  as- 
sistance. If  it  establishes  a  complying  after- 
care program  also. 


I  From  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  June  8, 
9,  10,  1960] 
Dealing  With  Narcotics  Addiction 
(By  Richard  H.  Kiih) 
As  narcotics  addiction  continues  to  grow, 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  deal- 
ing with  it  by  means  of  the  criminal  law 
has  been  unsuccessful.  Following  World 
War  II.  the  use  of  heroin  burgeoned  in  New 
York  City,  where  previously  marihuana  had 
been  the  chief  concern  In  the  illicit  drug 
area.'  The  size  of  this  problem  has  since 
leapfrogged.  Ten  years  ago,  in  1950,  there 
were  84  indictments  Involving  narcotic  fel- 
onies In  New  York  County.  Last  year — 
1959 — the  figure  was  926  A  portion  of  this 
increase  in  felonies  was  attributable  to  a 
toughening  of  New  York's  narcotics  laws, 
classifying  more  and  more  narcotics  viola- 
tions as  felonies. =  But  the  number  of  de- 
fendants charged  with  narcotics  felonies  and 
misdemeanors  in  this  county  annually  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  1956  there  were  3,706 
defendants  charged  with  narcotics  crimes: 
last   year   It   was   4.426:    present    indications 


'  See  Statement  of  District  Attorney  Frank 
S.  Hogan,  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8.  1951,  p.  18, 
cols.  2-€. 

=  Chapters  529.  530  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1951;  chapter  414  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1962;  chapter  526  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1956. 


are   that   for    1960    the   figure    will    be   still 
higher.' 
New    York    County    does    not    differ    from   ^ 

th<!  rest  of  the  Nation  in  this  respect.  In  a  ' 
pamphlet  entitled  "Graphic  Results  of  Man- 
datory Penalties  Against  Peddlers."  Issued  In 
1959  by  the  Federal  Bureau  ol  Narcotics, 
figures  and  charts  were  used  tliat  showed 
that  the  number  of  "drug  addicts  reported  " 
In  each  State  with  a  serious  narcotics  pro'o- 
lem  was  considerably  fewer  In  1958  than  in 
the  year  1956.  Correspondence  with  the 
Federal  Narcotics  Commissioner  revealed, 
however,  that  the  figure  for  "drug  addicts 
reported"  la  fact  was  meant  to  refiect  only 
"new  addicts  reported."  •  Hence,  the  recent 
measurement  of  "success"  in  dealing  with 
drugs  has  been  a  measurement,  not  of  de- 
creasing use.  but  only  of  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  narcotics  addiction. 

We  in  law  enforcement,  not  having  been 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  contain  addiction, 
share  responsibility  to  advance  a  construc- 
tive solution  and  to  raise  our  voices  in  pub- 
lic demand  for  the  tools  with  which  to  Im- 
plement such  a  program. 

Before  considering  herein  a  program,  the 
keystone  of  which  is  the  hospitalization  of 
the  addicts,  some  of  the  prosecutors'  reasons 
for  opposing  massive  outpatient  clinical  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  wll)  be  set 
forth.' 

Foremost,  we  in  law  enforcement  are  con- 
cerned with  building  character  rather  than 
In  destroying  it.  The  potential  addict  is 
most  often  an  emotionally  disturbed,  addlc- 
tlon-prone  person  who  will  become  addicted 
as  readily  as  he  finds  the  drugs  available. 
It  is  this  psychological  preparedness  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer,  rather  than  simply  the 
profit  motive  of  the  seller,  that  creates  new 
addicts.  Narcotics  supply  these  Immature, 
inadequate,  antisocial,  weak  persons  with 
momentary  relief  from  their  inadequacies. 
Our  community  is  not  served  best  by  mak- 
ing it  etisy  for  these  persons  to  couple  phys- 
ical addiction  with  their  existing  psycho- 
logical illnesses. 

The  grisly  health  picture  the  confirmed 
addict  dramatically  presents  affords  another 
unanswerable  argument  against  legalized 
narcotics : 

To  be  a  confirmed  drug  addict  is  to  be 
one  of  the  walking  dead  •  •  •  .  The  teeth 
have  rotted  out;  the  appetite  is  lost  and  the 
stomach  and  intestines  don't  function  prop- 
erly. The  gall  bladder  becomes  infiamed; 
eyes  and  skin  turn  a  bilious  yellow.  In 
some  cases  membranes  of  the  nose  turn  a 
flaming  red;  the  partition  separating  the 
nostrils  is  eaten  away — breathing  Is  diffi- 
cult. Oxygen  in  the  blood  decreases;  bron- 
chitis and  tuberculosis  develop.    Good  traits 


'From  Jan.  1,  1960,  through  Apr.  30.  1960, 
there  were  1.695  defendants  charged  with 
narcotics  felonies  and  misdemeanors  in  N;w 
York  County.  Projecting  this  4-months  fig- 
ure for  the  entire  year  Indicates  that  1960 
narcotics  charges  in  this  one  county  will  be 
up  more  than  600  above  those  lor  1959. 

'  Letter  ol  Feb.  19,  1959,  dlrect€?d  to  the 
attention  of  the  writer,  from  H.  J.  Anslinger. 
VS.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics 

■  For  more  extensive  consideration  of  some 
of  the  arguments  demonstrative  of  the  im- 
practicality  of  outpatient  clinical  adminis- 
tration of  narcotic  drugs  see:  Ausubel,  "Con- 
troversial Issues  in  the  Management  of  Drug 
Addiction:  Legalization.  Ambulatory  Treat- 
ment and  the  British  System"  —paper  read 
Sept.  4.  1959.  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association;  Gilbert. 
"Why  Dope  Clinics  Won't  Work,"  American 
Mercury  7  (May  1957);  Larimore  and  Brill, 
report  to  Governor  Rockefeller  of  an  "On 
the  Site  Study  of  the  British  Narcotic  Sys- 
tem" (Mar.  3,  1959);  "Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation of  Narcotic  Addicts."  8  United 
Nations  Bulletin  on  Narcotics,  No.  3  (July- 
September  1956) . 
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ol  character  disappe.ir  and  bad  ones  emerge. 
Sex  organs  become  affected.  Veins  collapse 
and  ll7ld  purplish  scars  remain.  Bolls  and 
abscesses  plague  the  s^ln:  gnawing  pain 
racks  the  body.  Nerves  snap;  vicious  twitch- 
ing develops.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  fears 
blight  the  mind  and  sometimes  complete 
In&anity  results.  Oftentimes,  too,  death 
comes— much  too  early  in  life  •  •  ♦.  Such 
Is  the  torment  of  being  a  drug  addict;  such 
Is  the  plague  of  being  one  of  the  walking 
dead  ' 

It  Is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to  sub- 
sidize such  physical  degradation  among  our 
populace. 

Third,  this  moral  and  physical  scourge  of 
addiction  is  likely  to  be  proportional  to  the 
ease  with  which  drugs  are  available.  The 
early  1920's  experimented  with  addict  "fill- 
ing stations"  In  44  cities;  this  was  a  dismal 
failure — addiction  Increased.  Nurses,  phar- 
macists, and  physicians  all  reveal  rates  of 
addiction  above  the  community  norm — all 
have  narcotics  readily  available  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  World  War  II.  when 
narcotics  were  not  available  In  this  country, 
addiction  dropped  off  markedly.  And  when 
narcotics  law  enforcement  became  particu- 
larly stringent  In  Ohio,  addiction  there 
decreased.' 

Fourth,  those  addicts — the  vast  majority — 
who  use  narcotics  because  of  Its  euphoric 
effect,  and  not  because  of  any  medically  In- 
duced addiction,  require  mounting  dosages. 
No  clinic  plan  would  eliminate  their  call  for 
illegal  narcotics. 

And  fifth,  the  so-called  "English  system" 
does  not  soundly  argue  for  clinical  narcotics 
distribution  on  these  shores.  England's  ex- 
periences with  criminal  law  enforcement  are 
not  always  adaptable  here.  Possibly  because 
of  the  more  homogeneous  p>opulatlon  of 
Britain,  or  possibly  because  of  British  inborn 
respect  for  law  enforcement,  the  crime  rates 
in  England  represent  only  a  fraction  of  our 
own.'  England  has  only  token  representa- 
tion of  those  large  underprivileged  minority 
groups  that  populate  our  slums  and  afford 
an  unfortunate  breeding  ground  for  our  do- 
mestic narcotics  addiction.  Indeed,  England 
has  not  now  and  never  has  had  any  real 
addiction  problem:  Its  entire  addict  popula- 
tion has  been  estimated  as  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  350.  What  addiction 
Britain  has  is  largely  medically  Induced — 
addiction  to  morphine — not  criminally  In- 
duced, as  here,  to  heroin. 

For  these  and  other  similar  reasons,  many 
In  law  enforcement  strongly  opp>ose  any  ex- 
tensive outpatient  clinical  administration 
of  narcotic  drugs.  Too  often,  however.  In 
this  field  of  narcotics  addiction,  there  Is  talk 
In  terms  of  black  and  white.  But  as  nar- 
cotics addiction  Involves  human  problems 
and  human  weaknesses,  the  matter  is  sel- 
dom this  clear  cut.  Legislative  consideration 
should  be  given  to  some  mode  for  certi- 
fying addicts  for  outpatient  drug  adminis- 
tration, but  only  that  rare  mature  addict 
who  is  able — with  drugs  other  than  heroin — 
to  assume  a  useful  place  in  the  community. 
Such  certification  should  not  make  out- 
patient drug  administration  available  to 
adolescents  or  minor  postadolescents  or 
those  seriously  disturbed  persons  for  whom 
controlled  dosages  would  not  satisfy  the 
steadily  mounting  demands  necessary  to 
achieve  euphoria. 


"See  "The  Scourge  of  Narcotics."'  spring 
3100.  6  at  7   (December   1958). 

■See  report  in  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21, 
1960.  p  62.  col.  1.  that  Illegal  narcotics  traffic 
in  Ohio  was  down  90  percent  In  5  years  of 
enforcement  of  new  "tough"  laws. 

•See  Sir  Patrick  Devlin.  "The  Criminal 
I»ro8ecution  in  England,"  134  (Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1958);  "The  English  system  of 
criminal  pro.sectuion  Is  designed  for  a  funda- 
mentally law-abiding  country." 


Dealing  with  narcotics  addiction  almost 
solely  by  means  of  the  criminal  law,  as  we 
now  do,  is  completely  and  utterly  illogical. 
As  long  as  an  addict  Is  deemed  a  criminal, 
our  system  permits  his  prompt  release  on 
bail — providing  ample  opportunity  for  him 
to  continue  to  fill  himself  with  drugs. 
Numerous  adjournments,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  bailed  defendant  and  his 
counsel — also  providing  continued  opportu- 
nity for  drug  use — are  normal  procedure. 
The  determination  of  guilt  (or.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, more  realistically,  of  illness)  is  by  the 
most  unscientific  of  methods — by  convincing 
a  lay  Jury  unanimously — beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt — under  rules  which  are  likely  to 
exclude  much  relevant  proof.»  The  simple 
scientific  expedient  of  an  obligatory  medical 
test  for  addiction  would  probably,  under  our 
rules  of  evidence,  at  least  be  questioned,  and 
might  even  be  deemed  taboo. '<>  And  when 
our  proceedings  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  by  conviction,  instead 
of  seeking  to  wrestle  with  the  inadequacies 
and  personality  defects  that  brought  about 
the  addiction,  we  intensify  them  by  brand- 
ing the  defendant  a  criminal.  Then,  if  our 
courts  are  humane  they  may  place  the 
offender  on  probation,  where  his  addiction 
may  continue,  provided  It  does  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  probation  officer  In  the 
well-spaced  probation  interviews. 

In  February.  1951 — over  9  years  ago — the 
New  York  County  District  Attorney,  Prank 
S.  Hogan,  stated  publicly "  referring  to 
narcotics  cases: 

In  such  cases,  it  Is  obvious  that  criminal 
prosecution  neither  spares  the  community 
nor  cures  the  addict.  Control  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  latter  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  the  criminal  law,  for  he  is  definitely 
a  public  health  problem,  a  Typhoid  Mary 
who  should  be  subjected  to  compulsory 
quarantine  until  cured  •  •  •.  The  crying 
need  with  respect  to  the  drug  addiction 
problem  is  a  procedure  entirely  divorced 
from  the  criminal  courts  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  health  authorities.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  proposing  •  •  •  removal  to  a 
hospital  of  anyone  under  the  age  of  21 
found  by  an  authorized  physician  to  be  a 
narcotic  addict,  and  his  treatment  there 
until  a  cure  is  effected.  It  is  also  provided 
that,  after  his  release,  the  youth  can  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  ph3rsical  examination  for 
a  period  of  5  years  as  a  safeguard  against 
relapse. 


•  For  Instance,  the  Jury  Is  barred  from 
learning — unless  the  defendant  testifies  and 
admits  It — whether  or  not  the  defendant  has 
had  any  prior  contacts  with  narcotics.  Yet 
such  medical  history  would  clearly  be  rele- 
vant and  of  Interest  were  the  defendant's 
narcotics  problem  viewed  as  a  medical  one. 

"  In  a  case  In  which,  in  order  to  test  for 
intoxication,  a  bl(xxi  sample  was  drawn  from 
an  unconscious  driver  of  a  car  involved  in  an 
accident  in  which  three  persons  were  killed, 
and  the  driver  was  charged  with  Involuntary 
manslaughter,  the  Supreme  Court  split,  6 
to  3,  Breithaupt  v.  Abram,  352  VS.  432 
(1957).  Contrast  also  People  v.  Duroncelay, 
312  P.  2d  690  (California,  1957)  (taking  blood 
from  conscious  and  protesting  defendant 
sustained)  with  State  v,  Kroenig,  79  N.W.  2d 
810  (Wisconsin,  1956)  (taking  blood  from 
semiconscious  defendant  held  to  be  im- 
proper ) .  As  the  nalline  addiction  test  in- 
volves the  use  of  Intramuscular  injections, 
and  ordinarily  a  delendant  would  be  con- 
scious, and  possibly  objecting,  and  as  the 
Justification  would  be  suspicion  of  addiction 
rather  than  Involvement  In  the  death  of 
others,  the  likelihood  of  our  criminal  courts 
barring  the  use  of  such  a  test  appears  to  be 
considerable. 

"  See  note  1 ,  supra. 


This  marked  the  beginning  of  what  has  on 
occasions  been  termed  the  "Hogan-SUver" 
plan,'*  Jointly  championed  by  the  district 
attorneys  of  New  York  and  Kings  Counties. 
The  plan  Is  based  on  the  dual  needs  of 
treating  the  addict  as  an  ill  person  and  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  health  of  others 
In  the  community  from  both  the  spread  of 
this  "disease"  and  the  depredations  of  those 
addicts  who  are  at  large  In  our  city. 

Although  in  1952  the  New  York  SUte 
Legislature  adopted  a  procedure  for  civilly 
committing  adolescent  drug  users. '>  unfor- 
tunately the  9  years  since  the  Hogan  state- 
ment have  been  years  almost  barren  of  sig- 
nificant accomplishment. 

Riverside  Hospital,  founded  In  1952  with  a 
capacity  of  140  beds  for  adolescents."'  Metro- 
politan HosplUl  with  its  25-bed  capacity 
since  late  last  year,"  and  Manhattan  State  s 
planned  capacity  of  65  beds."  are  all  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  they  are  only  tiny  first  stepe — It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  20.- 
000  to  25.000  drug  addicts  In  our  metropoli- 
tan area;  "  these  InstltuUons  wUl  handle 
about  200  of  them. 

Although  the  need  for  quarantining  nar- 
cotic addicts — the  tens  of  thousands  of  T>-- 
phold  Marys  carrying  their  highly  communi- 
cable disease  deep  into  our  overcrowded 
urban  areas — has  thus  long  been  recognized, 
there  have  been  no  significant  hospital  facili- 
ties to  which  they  could  be  committed,  to 
remain  unth  rehabilitated.  Pending  the 
creation  of  such  hospitals,  the  hope  has 
existed  that  committing  them  to  prison 
could  serve  a  twofold  purpose:  (a)  it  would 
remove  them  from  the  streets  and  hence 
from  functioning  as  plague  carriers,  and  (b) 
it  would  so  overcrowd  the  prisons  that  pres- 
sures would  be  generated  for  the  creation 
of  proper  ntu-cotlc  facilities.  But  the  pres- 
sures have  not  been  sufficient  to  result  In 
the  establishment  of  the  necessary  facilities, 
and  the  efforts  to  keep  large  numbers  of  ad- 
dicts off  the  streets  have  had  but  token  suc- 
cess. 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  in  1950  and  1951 
personnel  of  the  New  York  County  district 
attorney"s  office  drafted  bills  that  our  State 
legislature  enacted,  providing  In  essence  that 
persons  were  felons  IX  they  possessed  narcot- 
ics in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  for 
their  own  personal  use.  and  that  specified 
prison  terms  that  they  would  have  to  serve."' 
In  1959  the  New  York  City  dUtrlct  attorneys 
proposed  amendments,  which  were  also 
passed,  which  reduced  the  quantities  neces- 
sary to  constitute  felonies,  and  which 
plugged  a  major  loophole  in  the  mandatory 
incarceration  procedure."  However,  the 
courts — and  district  attorneys  and  assistant 


"  Sec  "Report  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Joint  Legislative  Conunlttee  on  Narcotic 
Study  73-75"'   (February   1959). 

"See  ch.  8  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1952. 

"  See  Oamso  and  Mason.  "A  Hospital  for 
Adolescent  Drug  Addicts,"  32  the  Psychiatric 
Quarterly  Supplement  99   (pt.  1,  1958). 

"See  New  York  Times,  Nov.   16.  1959.  pt 
1.   col.   3. 

"•  See  New  York  Times.  Nov.  6.  1959,  pt 
1.  col.   6. 

>'  The  Report  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Narcotic 
Study  (February  1959)  indicates,  at  p.  30. 
that  as  of  Sept.  1.  1958.  25.668  narcotic 
addicts  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
New  York  City  police.  A  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury's  Biu-eau  of  Narcotics.  In 
1959.  "Prevention  and  Control  of  Narcotic 
Addiction."  states,  at  p.  10,  that  as  of  Dec, 
31,  1958,  there  were  19,985  narcotic  addicts 
In  New  York  City. 

'"  See  note  2.  supra. 

» Ibid. 
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district  attorneys — remained  humanely  re- 
luctant to  treat  addicts  as  criminals  when 
their  drug  supplies  were  either  for  personal 
needs  or  to  support  their  own  addiction  by 
minor  sales.  "This  reluctance  has  meant  tiiat 
only  about  30  percent  of  the  narcotic  felony 
cases  in  New  York  County  have  terminated 
in  State  prison  commitments — commitments 
adequate  to  keep  the  addict-vendors  off  the 
streets  for  a  year  or  more. 

What  is  needed  urgently  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  federally  supported  narcotics  hos- 
pitals in  or  near  to  our  New  York  City  area. 
By  providing  adequate  confinement  facili- 
ties, the  source  of  contagion  will  be  quaran- 
tined. A  program  of  rehabilitation  can  be 
Initiated  free  of  those  environmental  fac- 
tors that  led  to  the  addiction  And  yet  the 
facilities  being  near  home,  the  transition 
from  Inpatient  to  outpatient  care  can  be 
handled  as  a  matter  of  gradual  change,  hos- 
pital treatment  and  outpatient  followup 
being  parts  of  a  coordinated  whole.  Con- 
cerning this  need  for  major  institutional  fa- 
cilities In  the  New  York  City  area,  certain 
basic  areas  of  agreement  exist: 

First,  the  rebuilding  of  the  health  of  the 
narcotics  addict,  and  efforts  to  develop  his 
character  and  to  equip  him  with  a  vocation, 
cannot  even  Invoke  dreams  of  fruition  if 
commitments  are  to  be  brief.  A  substantial 
time  removed  from  the  environment  that 
prcxluced  the  addiction  Is  necessary.  If  we 
are  to  approach  realism,  we  must  plan  on 
commitments  that  will  last  at  least  a  year, 
and  In  many  cases  considerably  longer. -"' 

Second,  If  a  program  of  removing  addic- 
tion carriers  from  circulation  is  to  have  any 
Impact  on  the  narcotics  traffic,  and  Is  to 
terminate  the  contagion,  such  removal  must 
be  of  more  than  a  selected  sample  of  the 
addicts.  Although  all  of  the  addicts  in  the 
New  York  City  area  could  not  be  committed 
overnight,  there  Is  the  need  to  think  big — 
not  In  terms  of  institutions  with  a  capacity 
of  25  or  55  or  140  beds.  Total  capacity 
must  be  measured  Initially  in  thousands — 
and  ultimately  in  terms  far  in  excess  of  10.- 
000  addicts,  simultaneously  removed  from 
the  community  to  rehabilitative  Institu- 
tions. Although  such  capacities  may  seem 
Incredible,  our  New  York  State  penal  insti- 
tutions now  house  some  18.000  convicted 
criminals  ==» 

Third,  there  is  a  need  in  these  narcotic 
hospitals  for  vocational  training  programs 
and  facilities  that  are  tailored  for  the  pa- 
tients' return  to  New  York  City  urban  life. 
Although  work  camps  may  be  desirable  to 
help  character  formation  of  adolescent  ad- 
dicts, they  are  not  a  complete  answer — 
expertness  In  chopping  down  trees  will  not 
equip  an  addict  to  support  himself  and  to 
live  In  our  urban  Jungles. 

Fourth,  although  enforced  hospitalization 
Is  the  heart  of  any  plan  to  rehabilitate  ad- 
dicts and  to  prevent  them  from  contami- 
nating others  pending  rehabilitation,  ade- 
quate after-care  facilities  must  be  arranged. 
The  strengths  and  skills  that  have  been  de- 
veloped while  a  patient  has  been  removed 
from  his  community  must  be  nurtured  after 
hU  return  home.  Out-patient  probation 
personnel  and  facilities,  and  employment 
agency  assistance,  serve  as  a  natural  con- 
tinuum to  that  care  and  training  the  hos- 
pitals have  afforded. 


"  In  establishing  a  procedure  for  the  com- 
mitment of  adolescent  drug  users  to  River- 
side, New  York  State  set  a  maximum  limit 
on  their  period  of  commitment  as  3  years. 
New   York    public   health   law.   sec.   3362    (5). 

-'  This  figure  Is  from  a  statement  made  by 
State  Commissioner  of  Correction  Paul  D. 
McOlnnls,  as  moderator  of  a  panel  discus- 
sion on  "Release  of  Prisoners."  sponsored  by 
the  District  Attorneys  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  Jan.  29,  1960,  in  New 
York  City. 


Fifth,  apart  from  the  expense  of  con- 
structing and  equipping  these  addict  hos- 
pitals, their  annual  operating  costs  would 
run  well  into  the  millions.  The  expenses  at 
Riverside,  here  In  New  York  City,  have  run 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  per  bed  per 
year."  The  per-bed  expenses  at  the  Federal 
Institutions  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  also  run  Into  thousands.'^ 
Initial  construction  expense  might  be  mini- 
mized by  the  use  of  existing  State  mental 
Institutions  which  have  recently  been  de- 
veloping vacancies  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
new  drugs  In  dealing  with  mental  Illness. 

Sixth,  this  tremendous  expense  factor  of 
hospital  beds  (quite  apart  from  the  costs  of 
added  facilities  and  personnel  for  posthos- 
pltal  probaUonal  supervision)  makes  unas- 
sisted State  sponsorship  Impossible.  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  imperative. 

Congress  has  had  before  It  various  bills 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  such  nar- 
cotics Institutions  In  local  areas.'*  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  opposed  such  legislation.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  July  9,  1958,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  that 
Department,  functioning  for  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  wrote  as  follows: 

"In  general,  this  Department  regards  as 
undesirable  proposals,  such  as  that  under 
consideration,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  extending  Federal  responsibilities  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  narcotic  addicts.  In 
our  view,  the  control  and  treatment  of  drug 
addiction  is  essentially  a  State  and  local 
problem  and  can  best  be  handled  as  a  part 
of  a  broader  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram which  can  integrate  the  efforts  of 
health  agencies,  social  agencies  and  other 
community  resources  *  •  *.  More  specif- 
ically, we  believe  the  proposal  to  establish 
additional  Public  Health  Service  narcotics 
hospitals  and  to  Inaugurate  a  program  of 
outpatient  care  for  narcotic  addicts  In  Public 
Health  Service  outpatient  units,  is  unde- 
sirable— even  though  these  facilities  might 
be  Jointly  operated  and  financed  in  some 
Instances — because  enactment  would  encour- 
age the  assumption  that  the  operation  of 
treatment  programs  for  narcotic  addicts  and 
the  provision  of  any  specialized  facilities 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  are  primarily 
Federal  responBlbillties.  and  thvis  tend  to 
discourage  development  of  treatment  pro- 
grams and  facilities  by  the  States  and  local 
communities  •  •  *.  In  our  opinion,  prog- 
ress can  best  be  made  through  continued 
experimentation  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams with  careful  evaluation  of  operating 
experience."  " 

It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  Federal  obligation  In  this  area  is 
fulfilled  by  experimentation  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  as  long  as  tens  of  thousands 
of  human  lives  continue  to  be  wasted  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  others  are  dally  en- 
dangered.    Emphatically,   narcotics   are   not 


=»  Riverside  is  a  140-bed  institution,  with 
an  annual  budget  running  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,400,000.  See  2d  Interim  Report 
of  the  State  of  New  York  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Narcotic  Study  16  (February 
1958). 

"  The  estimated  operating  costs  for  the 
2  Institutions  for  1957  were  $5,328,100;  they 
had  then  a  bed  capacity  of  2.313.  See  "Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  of  Narcotic  Ad- 
dicts." 8  United  Nations  Bulletin  on  Nar- 
cotics. No.  3    (July-September   1956). 

•'HR.  10310,  85th  Cong,,  2d  sess  (1958): 
H.R.  3996.  4023,  5341,  and  9034,  all  86th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1959). 

»  Letter  of  July  9,  1958,  addressed  to  Hon, 
Oren  Harris,  signed  by  Elliott  Richardson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the 
Secretary. 


essentially  a  State  and  local  problem.  The 
disclaimer  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  not  seem  to  be  premised  on  any 
philosophic  con\'ictlon  that  this  is  truly  a 
local  problem.  Rather  it  seems  to  be  due 
to  an  unwillingness,  absent  sufficient  public 
pressures,  to  expend  the  necessary  funds. 
Certainly  the  1914  Federal  Harrison  Act  =^' 
showed  Federal  concern.  So  does  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics." 
The  Federal  narcotics  hospitals  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  demonstrate 
that  this  Is  not  solely  a  State  problem.  Cur- 
rently the  activity  of  the  President's  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Narcotics,  in 
holding  hearings  in  New  York  City,  May 
16-18,  1960,  In  order  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Is  further  proof  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  now  and  never  has  deemed 
narcotics  addiction  essentially  a  State  and 
local  problem.    Nor  can  it. 

If  Federal  enforcement.  In  terms  of  regu- 
lating Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  were 
100  per  cent  effective.  New  York  City  and 
State  would  have  absolutely  no  narcotics 
problem.  Such  perfection  Is,  of  course,  im- 
possible, even  were  Federal  manjxjwer  needs 
more  adequately  met  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. And  so  we  have  a  serious  problem  here 
in  New  York  City.  Federal  enforcement 
weaknesses  having  helped  to  create  this 
problem.  It  is  not  one  concerning  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  disclaim  all 
responsibility. 

Another  basis  for  Federal  responsibility  in 
operating  narcotics  hospitals  Is  that  their 
establishment  would  itself  tend  to  terminate 
the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In  Il- 
legal drugs  by  the  destruction  of  the  markets 
for  which  they  were  destined.  If  there  were 
no  markets  here  for  drugs,  because  sub- 
stantially all  prospective  purchasers  had  been 
put  out  of  circulation,  drug  Importers  would 
be  driven  out  of  business. 

Proper  national  concern  for  the  health  of 
our  citizenry  Is  another  basis  on  which  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  addicted  may  be 
urged.  The  World  War  n  draft  pointed  up 
our  Nation's  concern  for  our  citizenry's 
health.  Ciu-rently  there  are  four  separate 
plans  prepared  for  congressional  action  con- 
cerning health  Insurance  for  the  aged — no 
longer  generally  contemplated  as  dreaded 
"socialized  medicine  "  »*  Our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  traditionally  afforded  emergency 
help  to  local  disaster  areas.  The  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  In  a  campaign  that  might 
well  eliminate,  and  would  certainly  slash 
drastically,  the  toll  narcotics  takes  in  shat- 
tered lives  Is  certainly  a  proper  Federal 
responsibility. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  nationwide  help 
to  narcotics  addicts,  both  humane  and  real- 
istic, might  run   along  the   following  lines: 

1.  A  Federal  narcotics  agency  should  be 
created  with  authority  to  enter  Into  coni- 
pacts  with  the  States  to  create  needed  nar- 
cotics detention  hospitals  In  those  areas. 
such  as  lower  New  York  State,  that  have  the 
heaviest  concentrations  of  addicts."  A  con- 
dition   precedent    to    the    establishment    of 


»  Ch.  1,  38  Stat.  785  ( 1914) . 

"Established  by  ch.  488,  46  Stat  585 
(1930),    6   use.   282. 

=*  Apart  from  the  administration's  medi- 
care proposal,  there  are  the  Porand  bill 
(H.R.  4700)  the  McNamara  bill  (S.  3503)  and 
the  Javlts  bill  (S.  3350),  all  before  the  86th 
Cong.,    2d   sess. 

»  On  Jan.  9,  1960,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
Statewide  Conference  on  Posthoepltal  Care 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Adolescent  Narcotics 
Addicts,  In  Albany,  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  law  enforcement,  the  social  agencies, 
and  the  medical  profession,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  calling  for  Federal - 
State-local  Joint  action  in  establishing  nar- 
cotics rehabilitation  hospitals. 
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BUch  local  Icstltutioas  should  be  action  on 
the  part  of  such  States  guaranteeing  the  cre- 
ation of  civil  commitment  procedures  for 
addicts  and  adequate  after-care  probation 
assistance  and  supervision.  Possibly  a  stat- 
utory ratio  should  be  worlced  out  providing 
for  Federal  expenditures  and  facilities  in 
proportion  to  State  arrangements  and  ex- 
penditures for  posthospitallzation  probation. 
The  Federal  agency  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  granted  authority  to  cooperate  fully  con- 
cerning aftercare — rather  than  the  present 
circumstances,  under  which  Lexington  is 
barred  from  providing  clinical  data  to  our 
State  courtB.™ 

2,  The  cooperation  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  might  be  enlisted  to  work  out 
imlform  narcotics  legislation.  Including  a 
uniform  act  for  the  civil  commitment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts.  Such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  commitments  on  petitions  originat- 
ing with  an  addict,  or  his  family,  or  with 
certain  specified  public  ofBcials.  New  York 
State  has  recently  enacted  such  a  commit- 
ment procedure."  Our  new  statute,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  start.  A  mode  of  commitment 
must  be  developed  as  a  result  of  imaginative 
and  nontraditlonal  thinking.  It  must  utilize 
a  procedure  neither  permitting  adjournments 
while  an  addict  is  on  the  street  nor  bail. 
Delay  and  bail  can  have  no  place  in  a  health 
plan  designed  to  isolate  the  narcotic  user- 
carrier  in  order  to  eliminate  his  potential 
for  infecting  others.  Ovir  criminal  courts 
and  criminal  modes  of  proceeding  should 
have  no  role  in  the  administration  of  such 
civil  health  commitments.  Persons  actually 
on  drugs — revealed  to  be  so  by  medical 
tests — should  be  subject  to  such  commit- 
ments; the  use  of  such  commitments  should 
not  be  reserved,  as  are  our  criminal  proceed- 
ings, for  persona  caught  In  actual  posses- 
sion of  narcotics. 

The  commitment  st.'^tute  should  provide 
the  opportunity  for  the  prompt  conversion 
of  most  narcotics  arrests  to  narcotics  addict 
civil  commitment.  With  the  exception  of 
the  non -user- vendor,  and  the  user  who  sells 
in  quantities  that  far  exceed  his  own  nar- 
cotics needs,  persons  arrested  for  narcotics 
should  be  afforded  the  option  of  having 
criminal  charges  dropped  providing  they 
promptly  submit  to  civil  commitments.  As 
a  corollary,  the  criminal  penalties  in  the 
narcotics  area  should  be  markedly  Increased, 
and  appreciable  State  pri.son  Incarceration 
made  mandatory.  This,  too,  should  be  done 
on  a  uniform  basis  in  order  to  drive  addicts 
into  hospitals,  not  merely  to  another  State. 

Civil  commitments  should  be  for  Indefinite 
terms,  to  last  as  long  as  such  hospitalization 
Is  deemed  necessary  to  the  physical,  psycho- 
logical and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
individual  addict.  No  drug  user,  so  com- 
mitted, should  be  permitted  to  sign  himself 
out.  The  Lexington  experience  indicates  the 
folly  of  permitting  addicts  to  leave  at  will." 
Moreover,  the  New  York  State  Parole  Com- 
mission project  seems  to  demonstrate  that 
the  potential  of  return  to  forced  instltutlon- 


»  That  provision  of  Federal  law  specifying 
procediu-es  for  voluntary  commitment  to 
Federal  narcotic  institutions  specifies  "•  •  • 
nor  shall  such  admission  or  treatment  be 
used  against  him  In  any  proceeding  In  any 
court:  and  the  record  of  his  voluntary  com- 
mitment shall,  except  aa  otherwise  provided 
by  this  chapter,  be  confidential  and  shall  not 
b«  divulged"    (42  U.S.C,   260(d)). 

»•  Ch.  529  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1960,  add- 
ing a  new  sec.  201-a  to  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Law  and  amending  other  existing  sections 
thereof. 

"See  Oamso  and  Mason,  "A  Hospital  for 
Adolescent  Drug  Addicts."  32  The  Psychiatric 
Quarterly  Supplement  99.  at  99-100  (pt.  1. 
1958):  "Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Narcotic  Addicts."  8  United  Nations  Bulletin 
on  Narcotics,  No.  3   (July-September   1956). 


allzatlon  may  be  effective  to  assist  the  waver- 
ing in  keeping  away  from  drugs." 

3.  State  law  should  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory submission  by  persons  arrested  on  nar- 
cotic charges  to  the  nalline  test  or  to  any 
future  Improved  similar  tests."  Invocation 
of  the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  to 
prevent  use  of  such  a  test  Is  a  perversion  of 
that  testimonial  privilege  *  and  should  be 
barred  by  any  narcotics  commitment  legis- 
tlon. 

4.  As  most  authorities  are  agreed  that 
marihTiana  is  not  physically  addicting,  this 
civil  commitment  procedure  should  not  be 
available  to  persons  Involved  with  mari- 
huai.a.  As  the  Trussell  Survey  In  New  York 
City  revealed  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  heroin  addicts  studied  had  started  their 
use  of  heroin  through  the  use  of  marihuana," 
the  criminal  penalties  involved  in  the  mari- 
huana traflSc  should  be  stepped  up. 

5.  The  State's  post  hospitalization  after- 
care and  probation  responsibilities  should 
utilize  that  great  reservoir  of  experience  that 
volunteers  and  private  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity can  provide.''  These  community 
projects  should  be  subsidized  by  the  States — 
without  State  efforts  to  Interfere  with  or  to 
regiment  their  efforts.  There  are  matters 
that  neither  legislation  nor  official  regulation 
can  ever  accomplish,  but  that  the  dedica- 
tion and  spirit  of  volunteers  and  private 
agencies  who  have  a  mission  can  resolve  in  a 
trice. 

6.  Any  Federal-State  program  should  pro- 
vide for  annual  reports  to  both  units  of  Gov- 
ernment on  the  adequacy  of  the  Institutions 
and  of  the  after-care  provided.  If  Institu- 
tions are  to  be  established  with  the  assistance 
of  Federal  funds,  but  are  soon  foxmd  to  be 
overcrowded,  the  natural  tendency  will  be 
to  reduce  and  to  reduce  the  time  patients 
will  spend  in  them.  The  net  effect  will  be 
that  persons  will  be  discharged  whose  reha- 
bilitation has  hardly  commenced. 

This  is  not  simply  a  dream  program.  It 
can  be  accomplished  If  the  first  step— major 
financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Government — 
can  be  brought  to  pass?  The  power  of  an 
aroused  public  to  get  Federal  action  In  the 
narcotics  field  by  vociferously  demanding  it 
should    not    be    underestimated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  yield  to  my  colleague  LMr,  Keating] 
without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  KE.^TING]  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  my  distinguished 
coIlea£?ue  in  yielding  to  me;  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  the  leadership  he 
has  taken  in  this  important  field. 


'^  See  Disklnd  "Interim  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Parole,  Special  Nar- 
cotic Project"   (July  30.  1959). 

"  Oakland.  Calif  .—by  late  1959— had  ad- 
ministered the  nalline  test  in  more  than 
4,930  cases,  with  no  complications  worse 
than  "goose  flesh"  or  minor  nausea  In  heav- 
ily addicted  subjects.  See  New  York  Times, 
Oct.  11,  1959,  p.  50,  col.  3. 

=  See  8  Wlgmore.  "Evidence."  sec.  2263  (3d 
ed.,  19401. 

*  See  Trussell.  "Summary  of  Report  Pre- 
pared for  the  Interdepartmental  Health  Re- 
sources Board  of  New  York  State"  5  (May 
1959). 

"  Among  such  groups  working  with  addicts 
and  former  addicts  in  New  York  City  there 
are:  The  East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish  Nar- 
cotics Committee,  the  Mid-Harlem  Narcotics 
Committee,  the  Salvation  Army  and  Narcot- 
ics Anonjmaous. 


We  have  worked  togetlier  on  these 
measures.  I  strongly  support  the  bills 
he  has  introduced,  as  he  supports  the 
one  I  now  introduce.  I  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred.  It  is  a  bill  to 
enable  the  courts  more  effectively  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bili 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1694)  to  enable  the  courts 
more  effectively  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotic  addiction,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Keating  <for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  briefly, 
the  bill  I  now  introduce  would  per- 
mit the  civil  commitment  of  narcotic 
addicts  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
mandatory  commitment,  treatment,  and 
aftercare  supervision  of  the  victLnis  of 
narcotic  addiction. 

Addicts  would  not  be  eligible  for  civil 
commitment  if  it  appeared  that  first, 
they  were  charged  with  an  offense  in- 
volving the  sale  or  other  transfer  of 
narcotics;  or  second,  there  is  pending 
against  the  addict  a  charge  of  a  criipe 
not  related  to  narcotics;  or  third,  the 
addict  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony; 
or  fourth,  the  addict  has  previously  been 
civilly  committed  because  of  his  nar- 
cotics use;  or  fifth,  facilities  for  hospital 
care  and  after-care  supervLsion  were 
inadequate  at  the  time  commitment  was 
sought;  or  sixth,  it  was  not  in  the  interest 
of  justice  to  commit  the  narcotics  addict 
civilly. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  will  be  observed 
from  a  reading  of  the  bill,  the  civil  com- 
mitment procedure  is  established  as  it 
should  be — with  a  number  of  key  safe- 
guards. 

Within  specified  limits,  custody  would 
be  maintained  until  the  Surgeon  General 
certified  that  the  subject  had  been  ef- 
fectively removed  from  the  habitual  use 
of  drugs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  cospon- 
sored  by  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
JavitsI  and  also  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BusHl.  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who  now  is 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kr- 
FAUVER).  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

It  is  expected  that  in  addition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bills  my  colleague 
[Mr.  JavitsI  has  introduced  and  spon- 
sored and  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  will 
introduce  the  same  bills  there. 

The.se  measures  are  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive study,  discussion,  and  consid- 
eration with  a  very  large  number  of 
interested  public  officials  and  knowledg- 
able  private  citizens.  Many  conferences 
in  regard  to  these  matters  have  been 
held  with  the  Attorney  General;  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, of  the  Treasury  Department;  and 
with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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The  basic  purpose  of  the  bills  is  to 
apply  some  scientific  knowledge  to  our 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem. The  objective  of  the  bills  is  to  per- 
mit more  flexibility  in  the  treatment  of 
innocent  victims  of  drug  addiction.  The 
kejTiote  of  the  entire  program  is  hos- 
pitalization and  aftercare  supervision 
of  those  drug  addicts  who  should  be  civil- 
ly, rather  than  criminally,  committed. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  stated 
that  he  favors  the  general  approach 
which  these  bills  reflect  to  the  narcotics 
problem.  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the 
matter;  he  has  not  said  that  he  favors 
every  word  in  these  bills.  But  when  he 
was  a  guest  on  my  television  program 
several  weeks  ago,  he  did  say: 

There  Is  no  question  that  greater  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  how  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  narcotics  addicts.  Obviously  the 
answer  Ls  not  solely  putting  them  in  Jail — 
there  has  to  be  some  hospitalization  of  some 
kind  to  help  and  assist  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Ribicoff.  similarly  has  indicated  that  he 
favors  giving  a  judge  some  di-scretion 
to  commit  sick  addicts  to  rehabilitation 
centers.    He  said: 

Certainly  a  narcotic  peddler  Is  about  as 
slLmy  an  individual  as  you  can  find  and 
many  narcotic  users  are  criminals,  but  there 
are  many  narcotic  users  who  are  really  sick 
In  many  ways.  To  give  this  power  to  the 
judge  Is  humane  and  sensible.  If  we  can 
rehabilitate  a  human  being,  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  do  so.  I  would  favor 
giving  that  right  to  the  Judge. 

Similar  expressions  of  support  have 
come  from  many  other  persons  with 
wide  experience  in  this  field. 

Actually,  the  initial  impetus  for  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  we  are  pro- 
posing— as  my  colleague  IMr.  Javits] 
has  F>ointed  out — came  very  largely 
from  the  New  York  District  Attorneys 
Association,  through  District  Attorneys 
Frank  S.  Hogan,  of  New  York  County; 
Edward  Silver,  of  Kings  County;  and 
Frank  O'Connor,  of  Queens  County. 
These  men  have  probably  had  more  di- 
rect contact  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics addiction  than  have  any  other 
State  oflBcials  in  the  country,  since  New 
York.  I  am  sorry  to  report,  has  the 
largest  addict  population  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  very  fine  tribute 
which  my  colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  paid 
Mr.  Kuh,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
District  Attorney  Hogan.  Mr.  Kuh  has 
worked  assiduously  with  us,  and  he  has 
been  extremely  helpful  in  working  out 
the  details  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Other  expressions  of  support  have 
come  from  Rufus  King,  Esq..  chief  of 
the  section  of  criminal  law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association;  Judge  Abraham 
M.  Bloch,  chief  city  magistrate  of  the 
city  of  New  York;  and  Judge  Jolin  M. 
Murtagh,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Although  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  has  already 
said  this.  I  wish  to  repeat — because  any- 
one who  seeks  to  have  legislation  in  this 
field  enacted  is  always  open  to  attack 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  trying  to  .soften 
the   law — that   this   bill   Is   not   In   any 
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respect  a  softening  of  the  law.  Nothing 
in  our  proF>osed  legislation  would  relax 
the  p>enallies  against  those  engaged  in 
the  narcotics  racket. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  expressly 
makes  ineligible  for  civil  commitment 
any  person  accused  of  the  sale  or  other 
transfer  of  narcotics.  Such  evil,  sinister 
characters,  whose  crimes  enslave  and 
demoralize  innocent  victims,  do  not  de- 
serve any  mercy  or  coddling.  The  pen- 
alties for  their  offenses  under  the  pres- 
ent law  are  severe,  which  is  as  they 
should  be.  Recently  I  requested  from 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  a  mem- 
orandum with  respect  to  the  statutory 
penalties  prescribed  in  the  United  States 
Code  for  violations  of  Federal  narcotics 
laws.  Our  bills  do  not  change  in  any 
particular  the  provisions  of  these  laws. 
This  memorandum  may  be  of  interest  to 
Members  concerned  with  this  problem, 
and.  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  after  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  nobody  knows 
what  the  answer  to  this  problem  is,  for 
sure.  Our  bills  are  not  offered  as  a 
panacea.  We  realize  that  there  is  no 
easy  cure-all  for  the  narcotics  problem. 
We  do  strongly  believe,  however,  that 
these  measures  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Our  propKjsals  are  modest  and  cautious. 
We  have  tried  to  avoid  extremes  but  we 
have  attempted  to  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  discretion  and  judgment  and  to 
provide  needed  medical  care  for  sick 
addicts  capable  of  responding  to  treat- 
ment. Our  goal  is  to  cure  these  indi- 
viduals of  their  habit  and  to  prevent 
their  relapse.  If  we  can  cut  off  these 
potential  disease  carriers,  we  can  prevent 
this  affliction  from  becoming  a  contagion, 
all  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  relax  the  rigors 
of  the  present  criminal  laws  for  coping 
with  narcotic  p>eddlers,  but  we  are  at- 
tempting to  apply  a  measure  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  aid  of  law  enforcement. 
We  believe  that  our  measures  if  enacted 
would  substantially  increase  our  chances 
of  success  in  combating  the  narcotics 
menace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  bills  be  printed, 
including  the  names  of  the  cosponsors, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

S.  1693 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  by 
assisting  the  States,  through  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid,    to    establish    and    operate 
special  hospital  facilities  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts 
Whereas  narcotic  addiction  not  only  pro- 
duces ruinous  effects  upon  those  who  are  its 
victims,  but  constitutes  a  grave  menace  to 
the  public  morals,  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare; and 

Wheretis  In  recent  years  there  has  occurred 
a  marked  Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  In  tbe  United  States;  and 


Whereas  addicted  Individuals  tend  to  b« 
drawn  into  traffic  In  lH'clt  drugs  and  to  in- 
duce others  to  become  addicts,  thus  causing 
the  incidence  of  narcotic  addiction  to  grow 
markedly;  and 

Whereas  hospitalization  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts serves  as  a  type  of  quarantine  and  thus 
prevents  the  spread  of  narcotic  addiction 
among  those  whom  they  might  otherwise 
Influence  to  become  addicts;    and 

Whereas  with  timely  and  proper  hospital- 
ization and  treatment  and  with  proper  post- 
hoepltal  rehabilitation  services,  many  ad- 
dicts may  be  restored  to  healthful  and 
socially  useful  lives;  and 

Whereas  existing  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  are  Inadequate 
In  size  and  number  to  meet  present  and 
futxire  needs:  and 

Whereas  tlie  Federal  Government  has  a 
major  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  narcotic  addiction  in  the  United 
States  due  to  the  fact  that  (a)  the  Federal 
Government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  regulation  of  imports  Into  the  United 
States,  (b)  most  narcotic  addiction  In  the 
United  States  Is  heroin  addiction,  and  (c) 
all  heroin  in  the  United  States  is  Imported 
from  abroad;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  special 
narcotic  hospitals  and  through  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  governing  the  importation,  ex- 
portation, production,  handling,  sale,  and 
distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction 
as  being  national  In  scope  and  thus  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bears  a  major  responsibility;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  more  effectively  com- 
bat the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction  in  the 
United  States,  the  States  should  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  establishing  and  operating 
needed  hospital  facilities  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts:  Now  therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United.  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOET    TITLE 

Section  1.  Ihls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Narcotic  Addict  Hospital  Facilities  Act". 

riNDINGS   OF  FACT  AND   DECLARATION    OF   POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that.  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  morals,  health, 
and  safety  and  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  Is  necessary  that  greater  stress  be 
placed  on  the  medical,  as  distinguished  from 
the  penal,  approach  to  solving  the  problem 
of  narcotic  addiction,  and  that  addicts  be 
temporarily  removed  from  the  community 
and  placed  in  special  hospitals  where  they 
can  be  cured  of  their  addiction  and  reha- 
bilitated into  useful  members  of  society, 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  States  In  constructing  and  operating 
special  hospital  facilities  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  Individuals  suf- 
fering from  narcotic  addiction. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  tx)llcy 
expressed  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"title  vm — consteuction  and  operation  of 

HOSPITAL  FACILITIES  FOB  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

"Dedication  of  purpose 
"Sec.  801.  The  purpose   of  this   title  is — 
"(a)    to  flnanclally  assist  the  several  States 
In  the  construction  of  special  hospital  facil- 
ities for  the  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion Of  narcotic  addicts: 

"(b)  to  flnanclally  assist  the  several  States 
In  the  operation  of  such  special  hospital 
facilities:  and 

"(c)  to  furnish  technical  assistance  to  the 
several  States  In  designing,  locatli^  con- 
structing, and  operating  such  special  hos- 
pital facilities. 
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'      "Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sxc.  802.   (a)   In     order     to     assist     the 

States  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section 

801(a).    there    Is    hereby    authorized    to    be 

appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30.  1962,  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  the  sum  of 

$ .  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 

year  the  sum  of  9 The  sums 

appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral.  State  plans  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  801  (a) . 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  States  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  801  for  such  year. 

"Advisory  Committee  on  Hospital  Facilities 
for  Narcotic  Addicts 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Hospital  Facilities  for  Narcotic 
Addicts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
visory Conunittee') ,  consisting  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  who  shall  be  Chairman. 
and  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Narcotics 
and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  who  shall  be  ex-oflftcio  members, 
and  eight  members  appointed  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws.  The  appointed  members  shall  be 
selected  from  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  shall  be  eminent  In  fields  relating 
to  treatment  for  drug  addiction,  such  as  psy- 
chology, psychiatry,  medicine,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  hospital  administration.  Each 
appointed  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4  years,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  Surgeon  General  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  two  at 
the  end  of  *he  fourth  year  after  the  date  of 
appointment. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  advise,  consult  with. 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Surgeon 
General  on  matters  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title,  and  to  conduct  studies 
and  investigations.  Initiate  programs,  and 
review  proposals  submitted  to  it,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of,  drug  ad- 
diction. The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
as  frequently  as  the  Surgeon  General  deems 
necessary,  but  not  less  than  twice  each  year. 
Upon  request  by  three  or  more  members,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  General  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory   Committee. 

"(C)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  make 
an  annual  report  of  Its  findings,  studies, 
and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Svirgeon  General,  and  such  additional 
reports,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  shall  deem  necessary. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Comimlttee,  while  attending  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  or  otherwise  serving 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  diem,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence. 

"(e)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary,  with  such  technical, 
consultative,  clerical,  and  other  assistance 
as  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  require, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 


"General  regulations 

"Sec.  804.  Within  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Sxir(»eon  General, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Drug  Addiction  and  the  Secretary,  shall 
by  general  regulations  prescribe — 

"(a)  General  standards  of  construction 
and  equipment  for  hospital  facilities  for 
narcotic  addicts. 

"(b)  General  standards  of  care  and  treat- 
ment to  be  provided  to  patients  In  hos- 
pitals for  narcotic  addicts,  and 

"(c)  General  standards  of  posthospltal 
care  and  rehabilitation  services  to  be  pro- 
vided to  narcotic  addicts  mandatorily  com- 
mitted to  State  hospitals. 

"State  plans 

"Sec.  805  (a)  After  the  regulations  referred 
to  in  section  804  have  been  Issued,  any  State 
desiring  to  secure  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  in  the  construction  of  special  hos- 
pital facilities  for  the  care,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  may  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  801(a),  and  any  State  de- 
siring to  secure  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  to  defray  the  costs  of  operation 
of  such  hospital  facilities  may  submit  a 
State  plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  section  801(b).  Any  such  State  plan 
must — 

"(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as 
the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  supervising  the  administra- 
tion   of    the    plan; 

"(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  hereof  will  have  authority 
sufficient  to  carry  out  such  plan  In  con- 
formity with  this  title: 

"(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State; 

"(4)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  and  compensation  of  any  Individual 
employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods) 
as  are  found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan; 

"(5)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  require, 
and  comply  with  such  provisions  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  from  time  to  time 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

"(6)  contain  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Surgeon  General  that  the  laws  of  such  SUte 
provide  procedures  under  which  narco'lc  ad- 
dicts can  be  mandatorily  committed  to  hos- 
pitals for  narcotic  addicts; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  furnishing  to  nar- 
cotic addicts  mandatorily  conunltted  to 
State  hospitals  of  poet-hospital  care  and 
rehabilitation  services  In  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  section  804(c) ; 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  801(a).  set  forth 
a  hospital  construction  program  which  (A) 
is  based  on  the  need  in  such  State  of  special 
hospital  facilities  for  the  care,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts,  and 
(B)  conforms  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Surgeon  General  under  sec- 
tion 804(a) ; 

"(9)  provide  minimum  standards  (to  be 
fixed  In  the  discretion  of  the  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  hospitals 
which  receive  Federal  aid  under  this  title; 
and 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  801(a),  provide 
that  the  State  will  from  time  to  time  review 


Its  construction  program  of  special  hospital 
facilities  for  narcotic  addicts  and  submit  to 
the  Surgeon  General  any  modifications 
thereof  which  It  considers  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a).  If  any  such  plan  or  modifica- 
tion thereof  shall  have  been  disapproved  by 
the  Surgeon  General  for  falliu-e  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a) .  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  State  agency,  af- 
ford It  an  opportunity  for  hearing  If  such 
committee  determines  that  the  plan  or 
modification  thereof  compiles  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a),  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  thereupon  approve  such  plan  or 
modification. 

"(c)  No  changes  In  a  State  plan  shall  be 
required  within  two  years  after  Initial  ap- 
proval thereof,  or  within  two  years  after  any 
change  thereafter  required  therein,  by  rea- 
son of  any  change  in  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  804.  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  State,  or  in  accordance 
with  further  action  by  the  Congress. 

"Allotments  to  States 

"Sec.  80«.  Each  State  for  which  a  State 
plan  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
801(a)  htts  been  approved  prior  to  or  during 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  entitled  for  such  year 
to  an  allotment  of  a  svun  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  802(a)  for 
such  year  as  the  number  of  narcotic  addicts 
In  such  State  (as  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General  pursuant  to  section  810)  bears  to  the 
number  of  narcotic  addicts  In  the  United 
States  (as  so  determined!.  The  amount  of 
the  allotment  to  a  State  shall  be  available.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as  defined 
In  section  811(a))  of  the  cost  of  approved 
projects  within  such  State.  The  Surgeon 
General  shall  calculate  the  allotments  to  be 
made  under  this  section  and  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  there- 
of. Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
for  construction  and  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  (and  for  such  year  only).  In 
addition  to  the  sums  allotted  for  such  State 
for  Bucb  next  fiscal  year.  Any  amount  of 
the  sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  a 
fiscal  year  which  Is  not  appropriated  for  such 
year,  or  which  is  not  allotted  in  such  year  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  any  State  or  States 
to  have  plans  approved  under  this  title,  and 
any  amount  allotted  to  a  State  but  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  It  is  available  to.  such  State,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  In  addition  to  the  sum  otherwise 
authorized  under  section  802. 

"Approval    of    projects    and    payments    for 
construction 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  State  plan  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  801(a)  approved 
under  this  title,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Surgeon  General  through  the  State 
agency  an  application  by  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  set  forth  ( 1 )  a  description  of  the 
site  for  such  project;  (2)  plans  and  specifica- 
tions therefor  In  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
under  section  804(a);  (3)  reasonable  assiir- 
ance  that  title,  as  defined  In  section  811(f), 
to  such  site  Is  or  will  be  vested  In  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof;  (4)  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  adequate  financial 
support  will  be  available  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project  and  for  Its  maintenance 
and  operation  when  completed;  and  (5) 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  rates  of  pay 
for  laborers  and  mechanics  engaged  In  con- 
struction of  the  project  will  be  not  less  than 
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the  prevailing  local  wage  rates  for  similar 
vork  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
Public  Law  403  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, approved  August  SO.  1935.  as  amended. 
The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve  soch 
application  If  sufficient  fvmds  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  project  are  available  from  the  allotnvent 
to  the  State,  and  If  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  (A)  that  the  application  contains  such 
reasonable  assurance  as  to  title,  financial 
Eup(>ort.  and  payment  of  prevailing  wages; 
(B)  that  the  plans  and  specifications  are 
4n  accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  804(a);  (C)  that 
the  application  is  in  conformity  with  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  805(b); 
and  (D)  that  It  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  State  agency.  No  ap- 
plication shall  be  disapproved  until  the  Sur- 
geon General  has  afforded  the  State  agency 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Upon  approving  an  application  un- 
der this  section,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  project 
and  designate  the  appropriation  from  which 
it  Is  to  be  paid.  Such  certification  shall 
provide  for  payment  to  the  State.  Upon 
certification  by  the  State  agency,  based  upon 
inspection  by  it.  that  work  has  been  per- 
formed upon  a  project,  or  purchases  have 
been  made,  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plans  and  specifications,  and  that  payment 
of  an  Installment  Is  due  to  the  State,  the 
Siirgeon  Oeneral  shall  certify  such  Install- 
ment for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  except  that  If  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, after  Investigation  or  otherwise,  has 
ground  to  believe  that  a  default  has  occurred 
requiring  action  pursuant  to  section  809  he 
may,  upon  giving  notice  of  hearing  pursuant 
to  such  section,  withhold  certification  pend- 
ing action  based  on  such  hearing. 

"(c)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  application.  Certifi- 
cation under  subsection  (b)  may  be  amend- 
ed, either  upon  approval  of  an  amendment 
of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  project.  An  amended 
certification  may  direct  that  any  additional 
payment  be  made  from  the  applicable  allot- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
amended  certification  Is  made. 

"(d)  The  funds  paid  under  this  section 
for  the  construction  of  an  approved  project 
shall  be  used  solely  for  carrying  out  such 
project  as  so  approved. 

"(e)  If  any  hoepttal  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  under  this  section  (other  than  a 
hospital  which  the  Surgeon  General  has 
certified  as  no  longer  needed  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts) shall,  at  any  time  within  ten  years 
after  the  completion  of  construction,  cease 
to  be  operated  and  maintained  by  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  as  a  hos- 
pital for  the  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  State  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  such  hospital  Is  situated)  of  so  much 
of  the  hospital  as  constituted  an  approved 
project  or  projects,  as  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  such   project  or   projects. 

"Payments  with  respect  to  costs  of  operation 
"Sxc.  808.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated piu-suant  to  section  802(b)  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  801(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
In  quarterly  liistaliments  to  each  State 
which  has  a  State  plan  to  carry  out  tlie  pur- 
poses of  section  801(b)  approved  pursuant  to 
section  805(b)  prior  to  or  during  such  quar- 


ter ( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  three-fifths  of 
the  cost  Incurred  by  the  State  (or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  in  the  operation 
of  hospitals  for  oarootic  addicts  which  are 
operated  in  compliance  with  the  State  plan 
and  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Surgeon  General  under  sec- 
tions 804  (b)  and  (c);  plus  (2)  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  sums 
expended  during  such  year  as  found  neces- 
sary by  the  Surgeon  General  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

"(b)(1)  The  Surgeon  General  shall,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of  any  fiscal 
year,  estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  such  quarter  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a) .  such  estimate  to  be  based 
on  (A)  a  report  filed  by  the  State  containing 
Us  estimate  of  the  total  sum  to  be  expended 
In  such  quarter  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  subsection,  and  stating  the 
amount  appropriated  or  made  available  by 
the  State  for  such  expenditures  in  such 
quarter,  and  if  such  amount  Is  lees  than  the 
State's  proportionate  share  of  the  total  sum 
of  such  estimated  expenditures,  the  source 
or  sources  from  which  the  difference  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  derived,  and  (B)  such  other  In- 
vestigations as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
find  necessary. 

"(2)  TTie  Surgeon  General  shall  then  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral (A)  reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the  Surgeon 
General  finds  that  his  estimate  for  any 
prior  quarter  was  greater  or  less  than  the 
amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to  the 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  shall 
thereupon  pay  to  the  State,  at  the  time  or 
times  fixed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
amount  so  certified. 

"{d)(l)  In  the  case  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  that  the  of>eratlon  of  the  hospitals  for 
narcotic  addicts  by  any  State  is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  State  plan  (as  approved  by 
him  under  this  title  or  is  not  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  him  under 
sections  80*4  (b)  and  (c)).  he  shall  notify 
the  State  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  until  he  is  satis- 
fled  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  ruch  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  he  shall 
make  no  further  certification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  State. 

"(2)  If  the  State  Is  dissatisfied  with  any 
action  of  the  Surgeon  General  under  this 
section.  It  may  app>eal  such  action  In  the 
manner  provided  by  section  809(b). 

"Withholding  of  certification 
"Sfc.  809.  (a)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  to  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated in  accordance  u'lth  section  805(a)  (1), 
finds  ( 1 )  that  the  State  agency  is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  805(a).  or  by  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  804(a).  to  be 
contained  in  Its  plan  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 805(a)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 801(a),  or  (2)  that  any  funds  have 
been  diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  have  been  allotted  or  paid,  or  (3)  that 
any  assurance  given  In  an  application  filed 
under  section  807  Is  not  being  or  cannot  be 
carried  out,  or  (4)  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial failure  to  carry  out  plans  and  specifica- 
tions approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  under 
section  807,  or  (5)  that  adequate  State  funds 
are  not  being  provided  annually  for  the 
direct  administration  of  the  State  plan,  the 
Surgeon  General  may  forthwith  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  State 
agency  that  no  further  certification  will  be 
made  for  any  project  or  projects  designated 
by  the  Surgeon  General  as  being  affected  by 
the  default,  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  de- 


termine to  be  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances; and.  except  with  regard  to  any  proj- 
ect for  ahlch  the  application  has  already 
been  approved  and  which  is  not  directly  af- 
fected by  such  deXaxUt,  he  may  withhold 
further  certification  until  there  is  no  longer 
any  failure  to  comply,  or.  if  compliance  is 
impossible,  until  the  State  repays  or  arranges 
for  the  repayment  of  Federal  moneys  which 
have  been  diverted  or  Improperly  expended. 

"(b)  (1)  If  the  Surgeon  General  refuses  to 
approve  any  application  under  section  807. 
the  State  agency,  or  if  any  State  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Surgeon  General's  action  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  State 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
is  located  by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice 
of  appeal.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  attach  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice. 
A  copy  of  the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Surgeon  General,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Surgeon 
General  shall  thereupon  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedlngrs  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  unless  substantially  contrary  to  ti»e 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Surgeon  General  to 
take  further  evidence  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  pre\-lous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  unless  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Surgeon  General  or 
to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  346  and  347  of  title  2& 
United  States  Code. 

"Determination  of  size  of  addict  population 

"Sec.  810.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  the  dste  of  enactment  of  this 
title  and  between  July  1  and  August  31  of 
each  succeeding  odd-numbered  year  the 
Surgeon  General  shall,  on  the  basis  of  stir- 
veys  conducted  by  him  and  on  the  basis  of 
other  information  available  to  him,  deter- 
mine the  number  of  narcotic  addicts  resid- 
ing in  each  State  and  the  number  of  narcotic 
addicts  residing  In  the  United  States.  Any 
determination  made  by  the  Surgeon  General 
piu^uant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
conclusive,  for  purposes  of  section  806,  until 
the  next  such  determination  is  made.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'United 
States'  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

"Definitions 

"Sec  81 1.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'Federal  share',  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  means  the  portion  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project  to 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
such  portion  shall  be  equal  to  aeventy-five 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
such  project: 

"(b)  The  term  'State'  includes  PiJfcrto 
Rioo,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Coliunbla; 

"(c)  The  term  "hospital'  includes  related 
facilities  such  as  laboratories,  hospital  equip- 
ment, and  nurses'  home  facilities; 

"(d)  The  term  'construction'  Includes 
work  camps  and  similar  establishments,  as 
well  as  construction  of  new  buildings,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  Initial  e<]ulpment  of 
any  such  buildings  (  iiicludlng  medical  crans- 
portatlon  facilities) ;  and  includes  architect's 
fees  and  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  land; 
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"(e)  The  term  'cost  of  conBtructlon' 
meazis  the  amount  found  by  the  Stirgeon 
General  to  be  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  project:  and 

"(f)  The  term  'title',  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  Interest  (In- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Surgeon  General  finds  sufBclent 
to  assure  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty 
years  undisturbed  use  and  possession  for 
the  purposes  of  construction  and  op>eratlon 
of  the  project. 

"(g)  In  case  only  a  portion  of  a  new  or 
existing  building  Is  to  be  used  for  hospital 
purposes,  the  term  'project',  when  used  In 
relation  to  the  construction  of  hospital  fa- 
cilities pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  refer 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  building  to  be 
BO  used. 

"Authorization  for  compacts  between  States 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Congress  U  hereby  granted  to  any  two 
or  more  States  to  enter  Into  agreements  for 
the  joint  construction,  operation,  and  use 
of  special  hospital  facilities  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 802  and  available  (upon  compliance 
with  the  conditions  provided  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  title)  to  each  of  the 
States  which  are  parties  to  any  such  agree- 
ment shall.  If  the  agreement  so  provides,  be 
pooled  and  made  available  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  Joint  hospital  facilities 
constructed  and  operated  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  to  the  same  extent  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  such  funds  are.  or  would 
(upon  compliance  with  such  conditione)  be 
made  available  to  each  of  such  States  In- 
dividually, except  that — 

"(1)  only  the  State  in  which  such  facilities 
are  (or  are  to  bet  located  shall  be  required 
to  submit  plans  required  under  section  805 
(a) ;  and 

"(2)  the  plans  submitted  by  such  State 
shall,  for  purposes  of  any  conditions,  re- 
quirements, or  llnaitatlons  with  respect  to 
assistance  furnished  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  title,  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute the  State  plans  of  all  the  States 
which  are  parties  to  such  agreement  Insofar 
as  assistance  to  such  Joint  facilities  Is  con- 
cerned." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  "Short  title 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  VIII.  Inclusive,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health 
Service  Act". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat  682). 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  VIII  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title  IX,  and  by 
renumbering  sections  801  through  814  (as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  901 
through     914,    respectively 


(  S.   1694 

A  bill  to  enable  the  courts  more  effectively 

to    deal    with  the    problem    of    narcotic 
addiction 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

declaration  of  policy 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that.  In  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  Federal  penal  laws  dealing  with  narcotics. 
Individuals  whose  violation  of  any  such  law 
Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
victims  of  narcotic  addiction  should  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation; and  individuals  whose  violation 


of  such  laws  Is  not  so  attributable  should  be 
dealt  with  as  criminals  deserving  of  severe 
punishment. 

deitnitions 
Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "narcotic  drug"  or  "narcot- 
ics" shall  include  the  substances  defined  as 
"narcotic  drugs",  "Isonlpecaine"  and  "opiate" 
In  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  as  amended: 

(b)  The  term  "drug  user"  means  any  per- 
son who  habltuallv  uses  any  habit-forming 
narcotic  drug,  so  as  to  endanger  the  public 
morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or  who  is 
or  has  been  so  far  addicted  to  the  use  of  such 
habit-forming  narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  self-control  with  reference  to 
his  addiction; 

(c)  The  term  "Surgeon  General"  means 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

PROCEEDINGS   BEFORE   COURT 

Sec  3.  (a)  Any  eligible  person  charged 
with  a  violation  of  a  Federal  penal  law  re- 
lating to  narcotics,  other  than  the  sale  or 
other  transfer  of  narcotics  shall  upon  being 
brought  before  a  committing  magistrate,  be 
Informed  that  the  prosecution  of  the  crim- 
inal charge  will  be  held  In  abeyance  if  the 
eligible  person  chooses  to  submit  to  an  Im- 
mediate examination  to  determine  If  he  Is 
a  drug  user.  He  shall  be  further  Informed 
that  If  he  makes  such  an  election  and  It  Is 
found  that  he  Is  a  drug  user,  and  the  court 
so  orders,  he  shall  then  have  to  submit  to  a 
mandatory  civil  commitment.  At  the  request 
of  the  eligible  person,  or  on  the  order  of  the 
court,  he  may  be  permitted  a  maximum  of 
five  days  subsequent  to  his  being  brought 
before  a  committing  magistrate  In  which  to 
make  this  election  and  he  shall  be  Informed 
of  his  right  to  such  a  delay.  In  the  absence 
of  such  timely  election,  except  upon  a  show- 
ing of  substantial  reasons  why  the  election 
could  not  timely  be  made,  the  eligible  person 
win  be  barred  from  such  an  election  after 
the  prescribed  period,  or  If  he  chooses  not  to 
so  elect,  he  will  be  barred  from  doing  so 
thereafter.  If  the  eligible  person  elects  con- 
sideration for  civil  commitment,  he  shall 
remain  under  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  marshal  or  be  placed  under  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Surgeon  General,  as  the  court 
may  direct,  for  the  purposes  of  an  appro- 
priate medical  examination,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  days. 

(b)  Within  such  ten-day  period  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  transmit  to  the  court  a 
certified  report  as  to  whether  the  eligible 
person  Is  a  drug  user  and  the  eligible  person 
shall  be  returned  to  the  court  for  such 
further  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary.  A 
copy  of  the  report  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  eligible  person  and  to  the  Government 
attorney.  If  the  eligible  person  wishes  to 
contest  the  flndUigs  contained  In  the  re- 
port, the  court  shall  order  a  hearing.  At 
such  hearing  the  court  may,  besides  con- 
sidering the  content  of  the  report,  consider 
any  other  relevant  information  which  may 
be  brought  to  Its  attention.  If  the  court, 
acting  on  the  report  and  on  the  hearing  if 
any,  holds  that  the  eligible  person  Is  not  a 
drug  user,  he  shall  be  held  to  answer  the 
criminal  charges  which  were  previously  held 
in  abeyance.  If  the  court,  acting  on  the  re- 
port and  on  the  hearing  If  any,  determines 
that  the  eligible  person  Is  a  drug  user,  the 
eligible  person  may  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

(c)  No  person  charged  with  a  violation  of 
a  Federal  law  relating  to  narcotics  shall  be 
eligible  for  civil  commitment  If  it  appeared 
that: 

(1)  the  offense  involved  the  sale  or  other 
transfer  of  narcotics; 

(2)  there  is  pending  against  the  person  a 
prior  charge  of  a  crime  and  such  charge  has 
not  been  finally  determined  or  sentence  fol- 


lowing conviction  on  such  charge.  Includ- 
ing any  time  on  parole,  has  not  been  ftilly 
served: 

(3)  the  person  has  been  convicted  on  one 
or  mort   prior  occasions  of  ^  felony; 

(4)  the  person  has  previously  been  civilly 
committed  because  of  his  narcotics  use; 

(5)  facilities  for  the  hospital  care  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  users,  or  facilities  for 
their  aftercare  supervision,  are  certified  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  be  unavailable  or 
Inadequate  at  the  time  the  commitment  Is 
sought; 

(6)  It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  Justice  to 
commit  the  person  civilly. 

(d)  Whenever  a  drug  user  has  been  civilly 
committed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  crim- 
inal charge  which  led  to  his  arrest  shall  be 
continued  without  final  disposition  and 
shall  be  dismissed  only  after  the  drug  user 
has  been  released  from  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  and  has  been  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  aftercare  authority  as  having 
successfully  completed  the  aftercare  period. 
If  the  Surgeon  General  at  any  time  prior 
to  such  certification  determined  that  the 
drug  user  cannot  be  further  treated  as  a 
medical  problem  because  of  his  apparent  in- 
corrigibility or  nonresponslveness  to  medical 
treatment,  he  shall  so  advise  the  court  and 
the  criminal  proceedings  against  the  drug 
user  shall  thereupon  be  resumed.  In  the 
event  criminal  proceedings  are  resumed, 
after  having  been  held  In  abeyance,  the  drug 
user  shnll  receive  full  credit,  against  any 
sentence  whlcl.  may  be  lmp>osed,  for  the 
time  spent  in  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

(e)  There  shall  be  no  adjournments  be- 
tween arrest  and  civil  commitment  other 
than  for  the  five-day  period  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  except  for  com- 
pelling reasons,  and  a  person  who  requests 
consideration  for  civil  commitment  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  ball  or  parole  or  released  on 
his  own  recognizance  during  the  pendency 
of  the  examination  and  commitment 
procedures. 

commitment  or  drug  user 
Sec.  4.  (a)  A  drug  user  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  committed 
for  an  Indeterminate  period  not  to  exceed 
thlrty-slx  months.  The  drug  user  shall 
not  be  released  prior  to  the  expiration  of  thi» 
thirty-six  month  period  unless  it  Is  certified 
by  the  Surgeon  General  that  the  drug  user 
has  been  effectively  removed  from  the  habit- 
ual use  of  drugs. 

(b)  Upon  release  from  such  an  Indeter- 
minate commitment  the  former  drug  user 
may  be  required  to  report  periodically  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  for 
such  probationary  aftercare  treatment  aa 
the  Surgeon  General  may  direct,  the  pur- 
pose of  such  probation  being  to  Insure  that 
the  former  drug  user  does  not  return  to  the 
use  of  drugs.  Throughout  this  period  the 
probationer  shall  also  be  subject  to  home 
visits  and  to  such  reasonable  regulation  of 
his  conduct  as  the  probationary  aftercare 
authority  may  establish. 

(c)  Throughout  the  probationary  period 
such  probationer  shall  submit  to  such  rea- 
sonable tests  to  detect  the  use  of  narcotics 
as  may  be  ordered  by  the  probation  author- 
ities. If  It  Is  established  at  a  hearing  held 
by  the  probationary  aftercare  authority,  or 
it  is  established  by  the  probationer's  own 
written  statement,  that  he  has  returned  to 
the  use  of  narcotics,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  so  advise  the  court  and  the  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  drug  user  shall 
thereupon  be  resumed. 

CIVIL    COMMITMENT    NOT    TO    BE    A    CONVICTION 

Sec  5.  The  determination  made  by  the 
court,  on  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
that  any  person  is  a  drug  user  within  the 
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meaning  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
criminal  conviction,  nor  shall  such  person 
be  denominated  a  criminal  by  reason  of  such 
determination.  The  results  of  any  tests  or 
procedures  to  determine  narcotic  addiction 
by  the  Surgeon  General  shall  not  be  used 
against  the  examined  person  In  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding.  The  results  may  only  be 
used  In  a  further  proceeding  under  this 
Act,  such  a  proceeding  not  to  include  any 
criminal  charge  continued  without  final  dis- 
position under  this  Act.  The  fact,  however, 
that  a  person  Is  a  drug  user  may  be  elicited 
on  his  cross-examination  as  bearing  on  his 
credibility. 

USE    OF    STATE    FACILITIES 

Sec  6.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  States  (and 
political  subdivisions  thereof)  under  which 
appropriate  facilities  of  such  States,  or  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  be  made  available,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  for  the  care  of  Individuals  civilly  com- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

STATE    LAWS    NOT    AFTECTED 

Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  occupy  the  field  In  which  this  Act  operates 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory, Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  law  of  any  State, 
territory,  Commonwealth,  or  p>o6sesslon  of 
the  United  States,  which  would  be  valid  In 
the  absence  of  this  Act  shall  be  declared 
invalid,  and  no  local  authorities  shall  be 
deprived  of  any  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense 
over  which  they  would  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  absence  of  this  Act 

SEPARABILITT    PROVISION 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  cir- 
cumstance shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  appli- 
cability of  such  provision  to  other  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFTECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1962,  and  shall  not  apply  to  any  case 
pending  In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
arising  from  an  arrest  made  prior  to  July  1, 

1962.  

Exhibit  1 

Criminal  Penalties  for  Illegal  Possession 
or  Narcotics  and  Related  Federal  Law 
Violations 

This  memorandum  attempts  to  present 
the  statutory  penalties  prescribed  in  the 
United  States  Code  for  violations  of  Federal 
narcotics  laws.  Only  the  penalty  provisions 
are  given  in  detail. 

The  immigration  and  naturalization  laws 
impose  penalties  for  drug  addiction  and  aid- 
ing in  the  entry  of  addicted  aliens  (8  U.S.C. 
1182,  1251,  1322): 

{  1182.  Excludable  classes  of  aliens;    •   •   • 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  receive  visas  and  shall  be 
excluded  from  admission  Into  the  United 
States: 


"(5)  Aliens  who  are  narcotic  drug  ad- 
dicts. •   •    • 

J  1251.  Deportable  aliens. 

"(a)    General  classes. 

"Any  alien  In  the  United  States  (Including 
an  alien  crewman)   shall,  upon  the  order  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deported  who — 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(11)  is,  or  hereafter  at  any  time  after 
entry  has  been,  a  narcotic  drug  addict,  or 
who  at  any  time  has  been  convicted  of  a 
violation  of,  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
law  or  re^laUon  relating  to  the  illicit  pos- 


session of  or  traffic  In  narcotic  drugs,  or  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  violation  of,  or  a 
conspiracy  to  violate,  any  law  or  regulation 
governing  or  controlling  the  taxing,  manu- 
factxire,  production,  compounding,  transpor- 
tation, sale,  exchange,  dispensing,  giving 
away,  importation,  exportation,  or  the  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture, 
production,  comp>oundlng,  transportation, 
sale,  exchange,  dispensing,  giving  away.  Im- 
portation, or  exportation  of  opium,  coca 
leaves,  heroin,  marihuana,  any  salt  deriva- 
tive or  preparation  of  opium  or  coca  leaves 
or  isonlpecaine  or  any  addiction-forming  or 
addiction-sustaining  opiate: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"!  1322.  Bringing  In  aliens  subject  to  dis- 
ability or  afOlcted  with  disease; 
persons  liable;  clearance  papers; 
exceptions:  definition. 

"(a)  Any  person  who  shall  bring  to  the 
United  States  an  alien  (other  than  an  alien 
crewman)   who  is  •    •    * 

"(8»  a  narcotic  drug  addict,  shall  pay  to 
the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  dis- 
trict In  which  the  place  of  arrival  is  located 
for  each  and  every  alien  so  afflicted,  the 
sum  of  $1,000,"   •    •    • 

Officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  are  among  those  granted  special 
statutory  protection  in  the  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Code  (18  use.  Ill,  1111,  1112.  1114)  : 

"{  1114.  Protection  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States. 
'Whoever  kills  •  •  •  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee •  •  •  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  •  •  • 
while  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties,  or  on  account  of  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties,  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  under  sections  1111  and  1112  of 
this  title. 

"f  nil.  Murder. 

"(a)  (Defines  murder  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond degree.) 

"(b)  Within  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 

"Whoever  Is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  suffer  death  unless  the  jury 
qualifies  its  verdict  by  adding  thereto  'with- 
out capital  punishment',  In  which  event  he 
shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life; 

"Whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life. 

"§  1112.  Manslaughter. 

"(a)  [Defines  manslaughter,  voluntary 
and   involuntary.] 

"(b)  Within  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 

"Whoever  is  guilty  of  voluntary  man- 
slaughter, shall  be  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years; 

"Whoever  is  guilty  of  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter, shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

§  111.  Assaulting,     resisting,     or     impeding 
certain  officers  or  employees. 

"Whoever  forcibly  assaults,  resists,  op- 
poses, impedes,  intimidates,  or  interferes 
with  any  person  designated  in  section  1114 
of  this  title  while  engaged  in  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

"Whoever,  In  the  commission  of  any  such 
acts  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,0(X)  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

Other  Criminal  Code  penalties  have  been 
assessed  for  using  communications  facilities 
in  connection  with  narcotics  violations  ( 18 
use.  1403)  and  to  punish  narcotics  addicts 
and  violators  making  border  crossings  (18 
U.S.C.    1407)  : 

"J  1403.  Use  of  communications  facilities — 
penalties. 


"(a)  Whoever  uses  any  communication 
facility  in  committing  or  in  causing  or 
facilitating  the  commission  of,  or  in  attempt- 
ing to  commit,  any  act  or  acts  cor^tltuting 
an  offense  or  a  conspiracy  to  commit  an  of- 
fense the  penalty  for  which  is  provided  in — 

"ID  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  7237 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  subsection  (c),  (h),or  (1)  of  section 
2  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export 
Act.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  174).  or 

"(3)  The  Act  of  July  11,  1941.  as  amended 
(21  U.S.C.  184a),  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  two  and  not  more  than  five  years,  and. 
In  addition,  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  Each  separate  use  of  a  communica- 
tion facility  shall  be  a  separate  offense  under 
this   section. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"communication  facility"  means  any  and 
all  public  and  private  instrumentalities  used 
or  useful  In  the  transmission  of  writings, 
signs,  signals,  pictures,  and  sounds  of  all 
kinds  by  mall,  telephone,  wire,  radio,  or  other 
means  of  communication.  ^ 

"f  1407.  Border    crossings — narcotic  Tlddicts 
and  violators. 

(a)  *  •  •  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  addicted  to  or  uses  narcotic  drugs 
•  •  •  (except  a  person  using  such  narcotic 
drugs  as  a  result  of  sickness  €«■  accident  or 
injury  and  to  whom  such  narcotic  drug  is 
furnished,  prescribed,  or  administered  In 
good  faith  by  a  duly  licensed  physician  in  at- 
tendance upon  such  person,  in  the  course  of 
his  professional  practice)  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  narcot- 
ic or  marihuana  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  State  thereof,  the  penalty  for  which 
is  Imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year,  shall 
depart  from  or  enter  into  or  attempt  to  de- 
part from  or  enter  into  the  United  States, 
unless  such  person  registers,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  a  customs  of- 
ficial, agent,  or  employee  at  a  point  of  entry 
or  a  border  customs  station.  Unless  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law  or  Federal  regulation 
such  customs  official,  agent,  or  employee 
shall  issue  a  certificate  to  any  such  person 
departing  from  the  United  States;  and  such 
person  shall,  upon  returning  to  the  United 
States,  surrender  such  certificate  to  the  cus- 
toms official,  agent,  or  employee  present  at 
the  port  of  entry  or  border  customs  station. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  punished  for 
each  such  violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  1  nor  more  than  3  years,  or  both." 

Falsifying  a  manifest  incurs  special  penal- 
ties where  the  merchandise  is  narcotics  ( 19 
U.S.C.  1584)  : 

"§  1584.  Falsity  or  lack  of  manifest;  penalties. 
"Any  master  of  any  vessel  and  any  person 
in  charge  of  any  vehicle  bound  to  the  United 
States  who  does  not  produce  the  manifest 
to  the  officer  demanding  the  same  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500,  and  If  any  mer- 
chandise. Including  sea  stores,  is  found  on 
board  or  after  having  been  unladen  from 
such  vessel  or  vehicle  which  is  not  included 
or  described  in  said  manifest  or  does  not 
agree  therewith,  the  master  of  such  vessel 
or  the  person  in  charge  of  such  vehicle  or 
the  owner  of  such  vessel  or  vehicle  shall  be 
liable  to  a  F>enalty  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  so  found  or  unladen,  and  any 
such  merchandise  belonging  or  consigned  to 
the  master  or  other  officer  or  to  any  of  the 
crew  of  such  vessel,  or  to  the  owner  or  per- 
son in  charge  of  such  vehicle,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture,  and  if  any  merchandise 
described  in  such  manifest  is  not  found  on 
board  the  vessel  or  vehicle  the  master  or 
other  person  in  charge  or  the  owner  of  such 
vessel  or  vehicle  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $500:   •   •   •. 
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"If  any  of  such  merchandise  so  found 
conslsta  of  heroin,  morphine,  cocaine,  Isonl- 
pecalne,  or  opiate,  the  master  of  such  vessel 
or  person  In  charge  of  such  vehicle  or  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  or  vehicle  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  ounce  thereof  so 
found.  If  any  of  such  merchandise  so  found 
consists  of  smoking  opium,  opium  prepared 
for  smoking,  or  marihuana,  the  master  of 
such  vessel  or  person  In  charge  of  such  vehi- 
cle or  the  owner  of  such  vessel  or  vehicle 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $25  for  each 
ounce  thereof  so  found.  If  any  of  such  mer- 
chandise so  found  consists  of  crude  opium, 
the  master  of  such  vessel  or  person  In  charge 
of  such  vehicle  or  the  owner  of  such  vessel 
or  vehicle  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$10  for  each  ounce  thereof  so  found.  Such 
penalties  shall  •  •  •  constitute  a  Hen 
up)on  .such  vessel  which  may  be  enforced  by 
a  libel  In  rem:  except  that  the  master  or 
owner  of  a  vessel  used  by  any  person  as  a 
common  carrier  In  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness as  such  common  carrier  shall  not  be 
liable  to  such  penalties  and  the  vessel  shall 
nnt  be  held  subject  to  the  lien,  If  It  appears 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  neither 
the  m.^ster  nor  any  of  the  officers  (including 
licensed  and  unlicensed  officers  and  petty 
officers  I  nor  the  owner  of  the  vessel  knew, 
and  could  not,  by  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
degree  of  care  and  diligence,  have  known, 
that  such  narcotics  were  on  board.  Clear- 
ance of  any  such  vessel  may  be  withheld 
until  such  penalties  are  paid  or  until  a  bond, 
satisfactory  to  the  collector.  Is  given  for  the 
payment  thereof.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  prevent  the  forfeiture  of 
any  such  vessel  or  vehicle  under  any  other 
provision  of  law.  The  words  Isonlpecalne, 
opiate,  and  marihuana  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  de- 
fined in  sections  3228(e),  3228(f).  and 
3238(b),  respectively  of  Title  26." 

The  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Narcotic  Control 
Act  of  1956  are  codified  In  21  U.S.C.  171,  173. 
174.  176-184.  and  185.  Penalties  Imposed 
are  in: 

"!  174.   (Importation     of     narcotic     drugs]; 
penalty;  evidence. 

"Whoever  fraudulently  or  knowingly  Im- 
ports or  brings  any  narcotic  drug  Into  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  under  its  con- 
trol or  Jurisdiction,  contrary  to  law,  or  re- 
ceives, conceals,  buys,  sells,  or  In  any  manner 
facilitates  the  transportation,  concealment, 
or  sale  of  any  such  narcotic  drug  after  be- 
ing Imported  or  brought  In,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  Imported  or  brought  Into 
the  United  States  contrary  to  law,  or  con- 
spires to  commit  any  of  such  acts  In  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  five  or  more 
than  twenty  years  and.  In  addition,  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $20,000.  For  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  (as  determined  under 
section  7237(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954),  the  offender  shall  be  Imprisoned 
not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  forty  years 
and.  in  addition,  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $20,000. 

Whenever  on  trial  for  a  violation  of  this 
section  the  defendant  Is  shown  to  have  or  to 
have  had  possession  of  the  narcotic  drug, 
such  possession  shall  be  deemod  sufficient 
evidence  to  authorize  conviction  unless  the 
defendant  explains  the  possession  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 

"i  176a    Smuggling    of    marihuana;     penal- 
ties;   •    •    • 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  whoever,  knowingly  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States.  Imports  or  brings 
Into  the  United  States  marihuana  contrary 
to  law,  or  smuggles  or  clandestinely  Intro- 
duces into  the  United  States  marihuana 
which  should  have  bopn  invoiced,  or  receives, 
conceals,  buys,  sell?  or  in  any  manner  facili- 


tates the  transportation,  concealment,  or 
sale  of  such  marihuana  after  being  Impor'^ed 
or  brought  In,  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  Imported  or  brought  Into  the  United 
States  contrary  to  law,  or  whoever  conspires 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing  acts,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  less  than  five  or  more  than 
twenty  years  and.  In  addition,  may  be  fined 
not  more  than  $20,000.  For  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense  (as  determined  under  section 
7237  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1D54),  the  offender  shall  be  Imprisoned  for 
not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  forty  years 
and.  In  addition,  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000. 

"Whenever  on  trial  for  a  violation  of  this 
subsection,  the  defendant  Is  shown  to  have 
or  to  have  had  the  marihuana  in  his  pos- 
session, such  possession  shall  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  authorize  conviction  un- 
less the  defendant  explains  his  possession  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 

"§  176b.  Sale  of  heroin  to  Juveniles;  penal- 
ties;   •   •    • 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  whoever,  having  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  knowingly  sells,  gives  away, 
furnishes,  or  dispenses,  facilitates  the  sale, 
giving,  furnishing,  or  dispensing,  or  con- 
spires to  sell,  give  away,  furnish,  or  dispense, 
any  heroin  unlawfully  Imported  or  other- 
wise brought  Into  the  United  States,  to  any 
person  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000,  and  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  life,  or 
for  not  less  than  ten  years,  except  that  the 
offender  shall  suffer  death  if  the  Jury  in  its 
discretion  shall  so  direct. 

"Whenever  on  trial  for  a  violation  of  this 
section  the  defendant  Is  shown  to  have  had 
heroin  in  his  possession,  such  possession 
shall  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  heroin  was 
unlawfully  Imported  or  otherwise  brought 
Into  the  United  States  unless  the  defendant 
explains  his  possession  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Jury. 

"5  178.  Smoking  opium;  possession  In 
transit;  evidence. 
"Any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  who  shall,  either  as  prin- 
cipal or  as  accessory,  receive  or  have  in  his 
possession,  or  conceal  on  board  of  or  trans- 
port on  any  foreign  or  domestic  vessel  or 
other  water  craft  or  railroad  car  or  other 
vehicle  destined  to  or  bound  from  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof,  any  smok- 
ing opium  or  opium  prepared  for  smoking, 
or  who,  having  knowledge  of  the  presence  In 
or  on  any  such  vessel,  water  craft,  or  vehicle 
of  such  article,  shall  not  report  the  same  to 
the  principal  officer  thereof,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalty  provided  In  section  174  of  this 
title.  Whenever  on  trial  for  violation  of  this 
section  the  defendant  Is  shown  to  have  or  to 
have  had  possession  of  such  opium,  such 
possession  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  authorize  conviction,  unless  the  de- 
fendant shall  explain  the  possession  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 

"§  183.  [Exportation  of  narcotic  drugs]; 
punishment:  share  of  fine  to  in- 
former. 

"Any  person  who  exports  or  causes  to  be 
exported  any  narcotic  drugs  In  violation  of 
section  182  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  nor  less  than  $50 
or  by  imprisonment  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  years,  or  both.  And  one-half  of 
any  fine  recovered  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons convicted  of  an  offense  under  sections 
171,  173.  174,  176-184,  or  185  of  this  title  may 
be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  in- 
formation leading  to  such  recovery,  and  one- 
half  of  any  ball  forfeited  and  coUected  in 
any  proceedings  brought  therexmder  may  be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  the  In- 
formation which  led  to  the  Institution  of 
stich  proceedings,  if  so  directed  by  the  court 


exercising  Jurisdiction  in  the  case.  No  pay- 
ment for  giving  information  shall  be  made  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States. 

"§  184.  Seizure  and  forfeiture  of  narcotic 
drugs  found  on  vessel  and  not 
shown  on  manifest,  or  landed  from 
vessel  without  permit;  penalty 
against  master  of  vessel;  withhold- 
ing clearance  papers;  mitigation 
and  remission  of  forfeitures  and 
penalties. 

"A  narcotic  drug  that  is  found  upon  a  ves- 
sel arriving  at  a  port  of  the  United  States 
or  territory  under  its  control  or  Jurisdiction 
and  Is  net  shown  upon  the  vessel's  manifest, 
or  that  Is  landed  from  any  such  vessel  with- 
out a  permit  first  obtained  from  the  collector 
of  customs  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  seized, 
forfeited,  and  disposed  of  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  the  second  paragraph  of  section  173 
of  this  title,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel 
shall  be  liable  (1)  If  the  narcotic  drug  Is 
smoking  oplimi.  to  a  penalty  of  $25  an 
ounce,  and  (2)  if  any  other  narcotic  drug, 
to  a  penalty  equal  to  the  value  of  the  nar- 
cotic drug. 

"Such  penalty  shall  constitute  a  lien  upon 
the  vessel  which  may  be  enforced  by  pro- 
ceedings by  libel  In  rem.  Clearance  of  the 
vessel  from  a  port  of  the  United  States  may 
be  withheld  until  the  penalty  Is  paid,  or 
until  there  is  deposited  with  the  collector 
of  customs  at  the  port  a  bond  in  a  penal 
sum  double  the  amount  of  the  penalty  with 
sureties  approved  by  the  collector,  and  condi- 
tioned on  the  payment  of  the  penalty  (or 
so  much  thereof  as  Is  not  remitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  and  of  all  cost* 
and  other  expenses  to  the  Government  in 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty. 
In  case  the  master's  application  for  remis- 
sion of  the  penalty  Is  denied  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"The  provisions  of  law  for  the  mitigation 
and  remission  of  penalties  and  forfeitures 
Inctirred  for  violations  of  the  customs  laws, 
shall  apply  to  penalties  Incurred  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"i  184a.  Drugs  on  vessels;  penalties;   defini- 
tion of  narcotic  drug. 

"(a)  Whoever  brings  on  board,  or  has  In 
his  possession  or  control  on  board,  any  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  while  engaged  on  a. 
foreign  voyage,  any  narcotic  drug  not  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  cargo  entered  in  the 
manifest  or  part  of  the  ship  stores,  shall  be 
Imprl.soned  not  less  than  five  or  more  than 
twenty  years  and.  In  addition,  may  be  fined 
not  more  than  $20,000.  For  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense  (as  determined  under  section 
7237(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954),  the  offender  shall  be  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  ten  or  more  than  forty  years  and. 
In  addition,  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000."  •   •    • 

Penalties  for  violations  Of  the  Opium  Poppy 
Control   Act  of   1942   are   in  21   U.S.C.   1881: 

"5  1881.  Penalties  for  violations. 

"(a)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  sections  188-188n  of  this  title  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  makes, 
aids,  or  assists  In  the  making  of.  or  procures, 
counsels,  or  advises  In  the  preparation  or 
presentation  of.  a  false  or  fraudulent  state- 
ment in  any  application  for  a  license  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  188-188n  of  this 
title  shall  (whether  or  not  such  false  or 
fraudulent  statement  Lb  made  by  or  with  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  person  author- 
ized to  present  the  application)  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
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Federal  law  prescribes  penalties  specifically 
for  Chinese  subjects  Importing  opium  In  to 
the  United  States  and  United  States  citizens 
importing  and  trafficking  In  opium  in  China 
(21  U.S.C.  191.  193)  : 

"J  191.  Opium  Importation  by  Chinese  pro- 
hibited: penalty. 

"The  Importation  of  opium  Into  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  by  any  subject 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  Is  prohibited. 

"Every  person  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
preceding  provision  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  there- 
of, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  nor  less  than  $50,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six 
months  nor  less  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

"i  193.  Importation,  transportation,  and  traf- 
ficking in,  in  China,  by  cltlssens  pro- 
hibited. 

"No  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  Im- 
port opium  Into  any  of  the  open  ports  of 
China,  nor  transport  the  same  from  one  open 
port  to  any  other  open  port,  or  buy  or  sell 
opium  In  any  of  such  open  ports  of  China, 
nor  shall  any  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  vessel,  whether  for- 
eign or  otherwise,  employed  by  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  owned  by  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  cither  In  whole  or  in 
part,  and  employed  by  persons  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  take  or  carry  opium 
into  any  of  such  op)en  ports  of  China,  or 
transport  the  same  from  one  open  port  to 
any  other  open  port,  or  be  engaged  In  any 
traffic  therein  betweea  or  In  such  open  ports 
or  any  of  them.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  offending  against  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$500  nor  less  than  $50,  or  by  both  such  pun- 
ishments. In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Every  package  of  opium  or  package  contain- 
ing opium,  either  in  whole  or  In  part, 
brought,  taken  or  trtviisported,  trafficked,  or 
dealt  In  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  China." 

Since  1940  there  hfis  been  discovered  and 
developed  a  number  of  synthetic  substitutes 
for  the  "natural"  narcotic  drugs  derived 
from  opium  and  coca  leaves.  These,  too. 
have  a  drug-addlctlon  liability.  Neither  the 
Harrison  Act.  a  taxing  measure  that  provided 
for  much  of  Federal  law  control  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  narcotic  drugs,  nor  the 
Narcotic  Drug  Import  and  Export  Act  were 
an  adequate  basis  for  specific  quantitative 
limitation  of  the  manufacture  of  narcotic 
drugs  particularly  those  of  a  completely 
synthetic  origin. 

The  Narcotic  Manufacturing  Act  of  1960 
(Public  Law  86-429,  Apr.  22,  1960,  74  SUt 
67)  has  provided  a  system  of  licenses  and 
manufacturing  quotas  for  all  manufac- 
turers, with  safeguards,  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  basic  classes  of  narcotic 
drugs,  both  natural  and  synthetic,  for  medi- 
cal and  scientific  purposes.  The  following 
penalties  for  violations  of  this  Act  are  In 
21  use.  515; 

"§  515.  Penalties.  ' 

"(a)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  felony,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  makes, 
aids,  or  assists  In  the  making  of,  or  procures, 
counsels,  or  advises  In  the  preparation  or 
presentation  of,  a  false  or  fraudulent  state- 
ment in  any  application  made  pursuant  to 
this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 


be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Penalties  Imposed  for  violations  of  regu- 
latory taxes  on  narcotic  drugs  and  marihuana 
are  set  out  In  great  detail  In  26  U.S.C.  8237 
and  7238: 

•J  7237.  Violation  of  laws  relating  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  to  marihuana. 

"(a)  Where  no  specific  penalty  is  other- 
wise provided. 

"Whoever  commits  an  offense,  or  conspires 
to  commit  an  offense,  described  In  part  I  or 
part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  3!)  for 
which  no  specific  penalty  Is  otherwise  pro- 
vided, shall  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  2 
or  more  than  10  years  and,  in  addition,  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000.  For  a  sec- 
ond offense,  the  offender  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  5  or  more  than  20  years  and, 
in  addition,  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000.  For  a  third  or  subsequent  offense, 
the  offender  shall  be  Imprisoned  not  less 
than  10  years  or  more  than  40  years  and.  In 
addition,  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000. 

"(b)  Sale  or  other  transfer  without  writ- 
ten order. 

"Whoever  commits  an  offense,  or  conspires 
to  commit  an  offense,  described  In  section 
4705(a)  or  4742(a)  shall  be  lmprlsone<l  not 
less  than  5  or  more  than  20  years  and.  In 
addition,  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000. 
For  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  the  of- 
fender shall  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  10 
or  more  than  40  years  and.  In  addition,  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000.  If  the  of- 
fender attained  the  age  of  18  before  the 
offense  and — 

"(1)  the  offense  consisted  of  the  sale,  bar- 
ter, exchange,  giving  away,  or  transfer  of 
any  narcotic  drug  or  marihuana  to  a  p<!rson 
who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  18  at  the 
time  of  such  offense,  or 

"(2)  the  offense  consisted  of  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  an  offense  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  the  offender  shall  be  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  10  or  more  than  40  years  and.  In 
addition,  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $2(i,000. 

"(c)  Conviction  of  second  or  subsequent 
offense. 

"  ( 1 )   Prior  offenses  counted. 

"For  purposes  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  subsections  (c)  and  (h) 
of  section  2  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import 
and  Export  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  174), 
and  the  Act  of  July  11.  1941.  as  amended 
(21  U.S.C.  184a).  an  offender  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  second  or  subsequent  offender,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  he  previously  has  been 
convicted  of  any  offense  the  penalty  for 
which  was  provided  In  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  or  In — 

"(A)  subsection  (c),  (h).  or  (1)  of  section 
2  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  174); 

"(B)  the  act  of  July  11,  1941  (21  U.S.C. 
184a); 

"(C)  section  9  of  the  Act  of  December  17, 
1914  (38  Stat.  789); 

"(D)  section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1922 
(42  Stat.  696); 

"(E)  section  12  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act 
of  1937  (60  Stat.  556) ;  or 

"(P)  section  2557(b)(1)  or  2596  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939. 

For  purposes  of  determining  prior  offenses 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  a  reference  to 
any  subsection,  section,  or  Act  providing  a 
penalty  for  an  offense  shall  be  considered  as 
a  reference  to  such  subsection,  section,  or 
Act  as  In  effect  (as  originally  enacted  or  as 
amended,  as  the  case  may  be)  with  respect 
to  the  offense  for  which  te  offender  pre- 
viously has  been  convicted. 

"(2)   Procedure. 

"After  conviction  (but  before  pronounce- 
ment of  sentence)  of  any  offense  the  penalty 
for  which  Is  provided  In  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)    of  this  section,  subsection   (c)    or   (h) 


of  section  2  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Imp>ort 
and  Export  Act,  as  amended,  or  such  Act  of 
July  11,  1941,  as  amended,  the  court  shall 
be  advised  by  the  United  States  attorney 
whether  the  conviction  Is  the  offender's  first 
or  a  subsequent  offense.  If  it  Is  not  a  first 
offense,  the  United  States  attorney  shall  file 
an  Information  setting  forth  the  prior  con- 
victions. The  offender  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity In  open  court  to  affirm  or  deny  that 
he  Is  Identical  with  the  p>erson  previously 
convicted.  If  he  denies  the  Identity,  sen- 
tence shall  be  postponed  for  such  time  as 
to  permit  a  trial  before  a  Jury  on  the  sole 
Issue  of  the  offender's  Identity  with  the  per- 
son previously  convicted.  If  the  offender  Is 
found  by  the  Jury  to  be  the  person  previously 
convicted,  or  If  he  acknowledges  that  he  Is 
such  person,  he  shall  be  sentenced  as  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, subsection  (c)  or  (h)  of  such  section  2, 
or  such  Act  of  July  11,  1941,  as  amended, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  No  suspension  of  sentence;  no  pro- 
bation; etc. 

"Upon  conviction — 

"(1)  of  any  offense  the  penalty  for  which 
is  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
subsection  (c),  (h),  or  (1)  of  section  2  of 
the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export  Act, 
as  amended,  or  such  Act  of  July  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  or 

"(2)  of  any  offense  the  pyenalty  for  which 
is  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
If  It  is  the  offender's  second  or  subsequent 
offense,  the  Imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  suspended,  probation  shall 
not  be  granted,  section  4202  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply,  and  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1932  (47  Stat.  696; 'd.C.  Code 
24-201  and  following),  as  amended,  shall 
not  apply. 

"(e)  Unlawful  disclosure  of  Information 
on  returns  and  order  forms. 

"Any  person  who  shall  disclose  the  infor- 
mation contained  In  the  statements  or  re- 
turns required  under  section  4732(b)  cw 
4754(a),  In  the  duplicate  order  forms  re- 
quired under  section  4705(e) ,  or  In  the  order 
forms  or  copies  thereof  referred  to  In  section 
4742(d), except — 

"(1)    as  expressly  provided  In  section  4773, 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  law 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs  or  marihuana,  or 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  law 
of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  Insular  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  ordinance  of  any  organized 
municipality  therein,  regulating  the  sale, 
prescribing,  dispensing,  dealing  In,  or  distri- 
bution of  narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years  or  both. 

"§  7238.  Violation  of  laws  relating  to  opium 
for  smoking. 

"A  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  5  years,  or  txjth. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  shall  be  Im- 
posed for  each  and  every  violation  of  sub- 
part B  of  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
39  (relating  to  opium  for  smoking)  by  any 
person  or  persons." 

There  are  penalties  for  Introducing  drugs 
into  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
at  which  addicts  are  treated,  for  escaping 
from  such  hospitals,  and  for  procvirlng  such 
an  escape  (42  U.S.C.  261   (a) ,  (b) ,  (c) ) : 

"§  261.  Penalties  for  introduction  of  nar- 
cotics into  hospitals;  escaping  from, 
or  aiding  and  abetting  escape  from 
hospitals. 

"(a)  Any  person  not  authorized  by  law  or 
by  the  Surgeon  General  who  Introduces  or 
attempts  to  Introduce  Into  or  upon  the 
grounds  of  any  hospital  of  the  Service  at 
which  addicts  are  treated  and  cared  for,  any 
bablt-formlng  narcotic  drug,  weapon,  or  any 
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other  contraband  article  or  thing,  or  any 
contraband  letter  or  messae;e  Intended  to  be 
received  by  an  inmate  thereof,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of, shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
not   more   than   ten   years. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  jserson 
properly  committed  thereto  to  escape  or  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  a  hospital  of  the  Service 
at  which  addicts  are  treated  and  cared  for, 
and  any  such  person  upon  apprehension  and 
conviction  in  a  United  States  court  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  such  sentence  to  begin  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence  for  which  such 
person  was  originally  confined. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  procures  the  escape 
of  any  person  admitted  to  a  hospital  of  the 
Service  at  which  addicts  are  treated  and 
cared  for,  or  who  advises,  connives  at,  aids, 
or  assists  in  such  escape,  or  who  conceals  any 
such  Inmate  after  such  escape,  shall  be  pun- 
ished upon  conviction  in  a  United  States 
court  by  Imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary 
for  not  more   than  three  years." 

The  law  that  requires  a  clearance  for  any 
vessel  bound  to  a  foreign  port.  ImjKwes  a 
.special  penalty  for  violation  where  narcotics 
are  part  of  the  cargo  (46  U.S.C.  91): 

,f  91.  Orantlng  clearances. 
I  "The  master  or  person  having  the  charge  or 
command  of  any  vessel  bound  to  a  foreign 
port  sh  U  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  such  vessel  la  about  to  de- 
part a  manifest  of  all  the  cargo  on  board  the 
same,  and  the  value  thereof,  by  him  sub- 
scribed, and  shall  swear  to  the  truth  there- 
of; whereupon  the  collector  shall  grant  a 
clearance  for  such  vessel  and  her  cargo,  but 
without  specifying  the  particulars  thereof 
In  the  clearance,  unless  required  by  the 
master  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or 
command  of  such  vessel  so  to  do.  If  any 
vessel  bound  to  a  foreign  port  (other  than  a 
licensed  yacht  or  an  undocumented  Ameri- 
can pleasure  vessel  not  engaged  In  any  trade 
nor  In  any  way  violating  the  customs  or 
navigation  laws  of  the  United  States)  de- 
parts from  any  port  or  place  In  the  United 
States  without  a  clearance,  or  If  the  master 
delivers  a  false  manifest,  or  does  not  answer 
truly  the  questions  demanded  of  him,  or, 
having  received  a  clearance  adds  to  the 
cargo  of  such  vessel  without  having  men- 
tioned in  the  report  outwards  the  Intention 
to  do  so.  or  If  the  departure  of  the  vessel  Is 
delayed  beyond  the  second  day  after  obtain- 
ing clearance  without  rep>ortlng  the  delay  to 
the  collector,  the  master  or  other  person 
having  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ves- 
sel shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $500,  or  If  the 
cargo  consists  In  any  part  of  narcotic  drugs, 
or  any  spirits,  wines,  or  other  alcoholic 
liquors  (sea  stores  excepted),  a  penalty  of 
act  more  than  $5,000  nor  less  than  $1,000 
lor  each  offense,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  de- 
tained In  any  port  of  the  United  States  un- 
til the  said  penalty  is  paid  or  secured." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  vei-y  much  for 
his  cooperation  in  this  whole  narcotics 
effort.  I  am  honored  to  join  with  him 
in  this  truly  historical  and  new  depar- 
ture in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  nar- 
cotic menace  through  the  medical  ap- 
proach. 

In  the  other  body  of  Congress,  the 
bills  will  be  sponsored  by  Representatives 
Anfuso,  DERouNI.^N,  H.^LPERN,  and  Lind- 
say, all  of  New  York. 

I  join  my  colleague  in  the  expression 
of  appreciation  to  all  those,  whom  my 
colleague  has  mentioned,  who  have  en- 
dorsed the  legislation,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Kennedy,  who 


has  taken  an  interest  in  it,  and  whose 
views  seem  so  promising  for  action  in 
the  future. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  IS- 
RAEL INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  13th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  State  of  Israel,  which 
falls  this  year  on  April  20.  The  State 
of  Israel  was  conceived  in  idealism  and 
bom  of  war  and  concentration  camps. 
Many  did  not  expect  it  to  survive  the 
hostility  of  the  surrounding  nations  and 
the  perils  which  beset  it. 

Yet,  by  force  of  character  and  strength 
of  determination,  the  people  of  Israel 
have  established  themselves  beyond 
doubt  in  a  nation  that  is  respected 
throughout  the  world,  even  by  its 
enemies.  The  13th  anniversary,  the  Bar 
Mitzvah  year,  has  now  come  to  Israel, 
and  in  celebrating  this  occasion  we  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  the  State  of  Is- 
rael has  grown  to  manhood.  No  longer 
a  child  in  the  family  of  nations,  Israel 
already  has  taken  firm  and  mature  steps 
in  providing  technical  assistance  to 
newer  nations  to  meet  the  problems  of 
economic  development. 

Israel  itself  has  met  and  surmounted 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  ever 
faced  by  a  new  nation.  Desert,  block- 
ade, and  hostile  neighbors  have  been  the 
foes  of  the  young  nation.  But  Israel  has 
faced  them  all  with  vigor  and  determina- 
tion. The  war  against  these  enemies  is 
not  yet  fully  won,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  long  road  ahead  will  lead 
to  victory. 

The  United  States  has  been  very  happy 
to  assist  in  the  efforts  of  the  State  of 
Israel  to  achieve  this  great  measure  of 
progress.  And  we  must  continue  to  as- 
sist, not  only  through  economic  aid,  but 
through  a  continuing  effort  to  bring  the 
Arab  nations  to  a  diplomatic  negotiating 
table  with  Israel,  where  their  differences 
can  be  ironed  out.  The  continued  state 
of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East  benefits 
no  one.  It  is  time  to  try  again,  and  the 
United  States  should  play  a  vigorous  role, 
to  bring  about  a  just  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEVISION:  A 
VITAL  MEANS  OF  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  ways  to  biuld  international 
good  will  and  understanding  is  by  means 
of  various  cultural  exchanges.  A  bright 
new  prospect  in  this  field  has  recently 
been  opened  up  by  the  formation  of  a 
federation  of  television  broadcasters  in 
four  countries  to  produce  international 
pubUc  affairs  documentaries. 

The  grouping,  known  as  Intertel,  Is 
made  up  of  broadcasters  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  American  participants  are 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the 
National  Educational  TV  and  Radio 
Center.  They  will  work  jointly  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation's  effort. 


The  overall  purpose  is  to  produce 
twelve  1-hour  programs  dealing  with 
important  international  subjects  which 
will  be  aired  in  prime  time  on  the  facili- 
ties of  these  countries  In  an  effort  to 
reach  the  largest  possible  audience.  It 
is  hoped  the  result  of  the  series  will  be 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  these  nations  through  such 
an  exchange  of  informational  and  cul- 
tural material. 

The  first  six  programs  in  the  series, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  broadcast 
beginning  the  week  of  May  22.  are  as 
follows : 

Week  of  May  22:  "Heartbeat  of 
France."  produced  by  Associatcd-Redif- 
fusion  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  problems  and  personalities  of 
Fiance  today. 

Week  of  July  1:  "The  Overseas  Chi- 
nese." also  produced  by  Associated -Re- 
diffusion,  is  based  on  an  important  but 
little  known  fact — that  the  Chinese  of 
all  political  factions  have  colonized  over 
the  world  in  key  areas. 

Week  of  August  15:  "Great  Britain  In 
Transition."  produced  in  this  country, 
is  a  social  and  human  d(x:umentary  on 
the  Changing  English  scene  since  the 
war. 

Week  of  October  1:  "Where  Is  Cuba 
Going?"  produced  by  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Co.  CBC  looks  at  Cuba 
and  Castro  from  the  inside. 

Week  of  November  15:  "Living  With 
a  Giant,"  produced  by  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  Commission,  deals  with  the 
crucial  and  complicated  problem — one 
that  is  little  dealt  with  in  the  public 
media— of  Canadian-United  States  rela- 
tions as  seen  by  the  Australians. 

Week  of  January  1.  "Africa  on  the 
Move."  produced  in  the  United  States, 
will  probably  deal  with  two  of  the  new 
African  Republics  which  have  received 
their  independence  recently.  Contrast- 
ing countries  will  be  chosen;  one  will 
probably  be  an  ex-French  colony,  and 
one  an  ex-English  colony.  This  pro- 
gram will  deal  in  personalized  terms 
centering  on  a  few  Africans  whose  lives 
express  some  of  the  dramatic  problems 
of  today  s  Africa  torn  between  ancient 
tribal  traditions,  and  the  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  pressures  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  subject  matter  for  the  second 
group  of  six  programs  will  be  an- 
nounced soon.  Of  these  six  programs 
two  will  be  produced  by  the  United 
States,  two  by  Associated -Rediffusion 
one  by  Canadian  Broadcasting  Co..  and 
one  by  the  Australian  Broadcasting 
Commi-ssion. 

Mr.  President,  our  country's  future  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  must  be 
in  large  measure  predicated  upon  a  free 
exchange  of  knowledge  between  the 
United  States  and  those  nations  with 
whom  we  have  enjoyed  traditionally 
and  historically  friendly  relations.  In- 
tertel is  a  small,  but  dramatic,  step  in 
bringing  about  this  exchange.  It  is  one 
about  which  we  can  have  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  high  hopes.  I  wish  all  con- 
cerned the  best  of  luck  in  their  under- 
taking. 
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GOLD.  THE  DOLLAR.  AND  THE  FREE 
WORLD 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7  David  Rockefeller,  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  made  a 
brilliant  sr>eech  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  New  York.  Its  title,  "Gtold.  the 
Dollar,  and  the  Free  World."  sums  up 
the  timely  and  far-reaching  subject  mat- 
ter covered  in  the  address. 

I  wish  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposal  for  export 
trade  expansion.  His  plan  envisages  the 
extension  of  credit  facilities  for  the  ex- 
port sale  of  machinery,  equipment,  and 
other  capital  goods  at  the  rate  of  $1 
billion  a  year.  In  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  medium-term  financing,  he 
calls  upon  the  great  institutional  in- 
vestors— insurance  companies,  pension 
funds,  and  savings  banks — to  cooperate 
in  a  governmentally  guaranteed  effort. 
Such  a  program  would  represent  the 
highest  order  of  private  enterprise  part- 
nership with  Government,  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  national  interest.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  business  and  financial  community 
that  the  U.S.  international  economic  po- 
sition, as  well  as  our  domestic  economic 
needs,  requires  a  massive  effort  for  the 
expansion  of  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  our  Grov- 
ernment  will  give  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  fulfilling  its  part  in  this 
proposed  effort  by  private  enterprise. 
Certainly  the  guarantees  required  for  the 
success  of  this  program  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Export-Import  Bank — es- 
pecially under  the  specific  authority  pro- 
vided by  S.  1379,  the  National  Export 
Policy  Act  of  1961,  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkm-^nI  and  I 
introduced  with  17  cosponsors,  including 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gold,  the  Dollar,  and  the  Frek  World 

(By  David  Rockefeller,  president,  the 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank) 

Gentlemen,  I  have  occasionally  been  seated 
along  the  wings  of  this  table,  and  often  with 
you  out  there  in  front,  but  this  Is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  privileged  to  stand  at  the 
rostrum.  I  thank  you  tox  the  occasion.  And 
I  shall  try  to  respect  the  virtue  of  brevity 
that  I  so  learned  to  appreciate  as  a  listener 
among  you. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  app>ear  on  a 
program  with  Mr.  Coyne.  No  other  friend- 
ship means  more  to  us  than  thnt  with  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada.  And 
I  know  that  we  have  all  benefited  from  Mr. 
Coyne's  remarks  here  tonight.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  seemed  logical  to  me  to  make 
this  a  completely  international  evening.  I 
have,  therefore,  elected  to  share  with  you 
some  further  thoughts  on  the  realities  and 
the  problems  of  our  international  financial 
poeltion,  as  I  see  them. 

I  speak  of  "further  thoughts"  since  so 
much  has  already  been  written  and  said 
about  this  matter  In  recent  months.  We 
have  had  the  specter  of  a  sizable  gold  out- 
flow to  awaken  us,  and  the  President  him- 
self has  labeled  the  International  financial 


problem  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  to  con- 
front us. 

I  think  It  Is  helpful,  even  necessary,  In 
approaching  this  problem  to  recognize  that 
It  has  two  rather  separate,  but  vitally  re- 
lated, elements.  F^rst,  we  have  the  fact 
of  a  continuing  deficit  in  our  payments  with 
other  nations,  and  the  various  actions  that 
must  be  taken  IX  we  are  to  eliminate  the 
deficit. 

But  then  secondly,  we  must  consider  the 
whole  system  of  International  currency  re- 
serves necessary  to  the  financing  of  trade 
between  nations,  which  has  been  built  up 
in  the  postwar  years,  and  the  role  of  the 
dollar  in  that  system.  For  I  am  not  sure 
it  Is  widely  realized  that  the  United  States 
could  have  a  sizable  gold  outflow  even  If  our 
own  International  payments  were  In  balance; 
or,  conversely,  that  if  foreign  creditors  are 
willing  to  keep  on  acquiring  dollars,  and 
dollar  obligations  In  payment  for  goods  sold 
and  services  rendered,  then  there  can  be  a 
very  sizable  payments  deficit  with  no  out- 
flow of  gold.  It  Is  important,  then,  to  face 
both  aspects  of  the  problem — and  to  take 
wise  action  on  both  fronts. 

Clearly,  the  most  urgent  matter  at  present 
Is  the  sizable  deficit  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  deficit  has  not  only  led  to  a 
sharp  rise  in  foreign  holdings  of  dollars — It 
also  raises  grave  concern  about  our  ability  to 
manage  our  own  affairs.  The  result  of  a 
large  and  persistent  deficit  has  been  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  those  holding  dollars  to 
convert  them  Into  gold  or  other  currencies, 
lest  the  value  of  the  dollar  become  Impaired. 

There  Is  a  certain  ironic  quality  In  the  way 
this  payments  deficit  continued  to  unfold 
over  the  past  12  months.  For  the  truth  Is 
that  our  country  made  a  great  step  forward 
in  1960  toward  reducing  the  basic  hard-core 
deficit.  Our  exports  In  this  period  have  In- 
creased to  a  rate  of  near  $20  billion  annu- 
ally, while  Imports  have  leveled  out.  The 
resulting  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  close 
to  $5  billion  is  far  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  we 
had  more  real  difficulty  with  the  dollar  In 
1960  than  at  any  other  time  in  recent  yetirs. 

The  reason,  of  course,  lay  in  a  new  element 
In  the  picture:  a  sizable  outflow  from  the 
United  States  of  short-term  funds  which 
was  In  no  way  related  to  trade.  All  told, 
this  outflow  amounted  to  $2  billion  or  more, 
much  of  It  In  the  second  half  year.  Never 
before  In  the  postwar  years  have  we  ex- 
perienced an  outflow  on  a  similar  scale. 
Without  It.  the  deficit  In  our  foreign  pay- 
ments, because  of  our  large  favorable  trade 
balance,  would  have  been  reduced  to  more 
manageable  proportions — perhaps  to  $1'2  to 
$2  billion. 

The  Initial  spark  that  induced  these  funds 
to  move  abroad  was  clearly  a  differential  In 
short-term  Interest  rates  which  opened  up 
between  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  late  summer,  you  will  recall,  this 
differential  amounted  to  as  much  as  3Va 
percent,  and  the  cost  of  hedging  on  forward 
exchange  was  seldom  more  than  half  that 
amount.  It  was  too  great  a  temptation  for 
treasurers  and  International  speculators  with 
sharp  pencils.  Unfortunately,  the  movement 
In  dollars  set  off  a  gold  outflow.  It  also 
produced  the  Illusion  that  our  basic  pay- 
ments position  was  getting  worse,  rather 
than  better.  At  any  rate,  certain  companies 
that  foresaw  a  need  for  funds  abroad  at  some 
future  date  were  spurred  to  make  Immediate 
transfers,  and  they  were  then  Joined  by 
others,  including  speculators,  who  began  to 
bet  against  the  future  of  the  dollar.  A 
stream  of  modest  size  soon  threatened  to 
become  a  flood.  An  outflow  of  gold  caused 
by  a  spread  in  Interest  rates  came  close  to 
precipitating  a  confidence  crisis  for  the  dol- 
lar, which  might  have  been  far  more  serious. 

Forttinately,  this  danger  now  appears  to 
have  passed.     Not  only  Americans,  but  for- 


eigners holding  dollars  seem  to  have  regained 
their  poise  and  jjerspectlve.  In  the  mean- 
time, too,  the  differential  in  interest  rates 
has  narrowed.  Today,  after  hedging  on  for- 
ward exchange,  the  differential  amounts  to 
about  1  percent,  a  far  less  tempting  lure 
to  foreign  exchange  speculation.  Certain 
American  companies  with  rather  sizable 
holdings  of  short-term  foreign  assets  are 
now  considering  repatriating  at  least  part  of 
their  doUars. 

A  lesson  might  fairly  be  drawn  from  this 
experience,  for  aU  of  us  In  the  business 
community.  It  would  seem  wise  and  re- 
sponsible— In  a  time  sruch  as  the  recent  past, 
when  the  national  Interest  clearly  Is  In- 
volved— to  exercise  restraint  in  responding 
to  a  differential  In  foreign  Interest  rates, 
particularly  when  the  gains  are  Incidental 
to  a  company's  main  business,  and  loom 
relatively  small  on  the  income  statement. 
Here,  as  In  so  many  areas,  the  biaslness  com- 
munity has  an  opportunity,  even  an  obliga- 
tion, to  lead  the  Nation  in  a  rational  pattern 
of  behavior  consistent  with  our  growing  role 
In  the  world. 

A  return  of  short-term  funds,  which  Is 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  will,  of  course, 
temporarily  help  our  balance  of  payments. 
But  this  will  only  tend  to  conceaJ  the  real 
problem.  Just  as  last  year's  outflow  tended 
to  exaggerate  it.  Assuming  oxir  favorable 
trade  balance  continues  at  the  present  level, 
we  will  still  have  a  hard-core  deficit  in  otu" 
balance  of  payments  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$1V2  to  $2  billion  a  year.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  cumulative  deficit  in  the  past  10 
years  amounted  to  $17  billion,  this  continu- 
ing hard-core  deficit  Is  too  large.  We  should 
aim  to  eliminate  It  altogether — or  at  least 
to  keep  it  within  modest  proportions. 

I  know  you  all  are  familiar  with  the  basic 
cause  of  this  deficit — the  fact  that  our  favor- 
able trade  balance,  large  as  It  is,  still  Is  not 
great  enough  to  finance  the  very  sizable  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  commitments 
we  have  abroad.  One  of  the  major  outlays, 
of  course,  is  the  $3  bilMon  we  spend  on  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  military  estab- 
lishments In  other  countries.  Another  is  the 
$2 "4  billion  or  so  of  private  foreign  invest- 
ment by  American  business,  and  still  a  third 
is  our  foreign  economic  aid,  including  Gov- 
ernment loans,  which  also  amounts  to  $2*;^ 
to  $3  billion. 

There  has  been  much  public  debate  on 
this  economic  aid;  but  I  believe  more  often 
than  not  it  has  generated  more  heat  than 
light.  There  are  those  who  would  solve  the 
imbalance  In  our  payments  by  going  after 
such  aid  with  a  broad-edged  ax.  I  j)ersonally 
would  be  opposed  to  such  action,  as  a  serious 
disservice  to  our  national  interest.  It  Is  a 
political  fact  of  life.  In  this  divided  world  we 
live  In.  that  a  wrecking  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  would  gravely  threaten  the  strength, 
and  darken  the  hopes,  of  free  nations 
throughout  the  world.  On  the  balance  sheet 
of  history,  there  is  no  economic  gain  that 
weighs  more  than  such  a  loss. 

Even  In  strictly  economic  terms,  however, 
there  is  sound  argument  against  such  meas- 
ures. The  fact  Is  that  slashing  our  eco- 
nomic aid  would  cut  away  only  a  small  part 
of  our  payments  deficit.  Most  aid  today — 
approximately  80  percent — is  tied  to  exports 
of  goods  and  services,  rather  than  dollars.  To 
cut  back  on  aid  would  be  merely  to  cut  back 
on  exports — and  hence  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing. Although  this  linking  of  economic  aid 
directly  to  exports  runs  counter  to  the  trade 
policy  we  should  like  to  see,  I  believe  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  United 
States  has  no  other  alternative.  President 
EHsenhower  headed  In  that  direction  over  the 
past  2  years,  and  the  new  administration 
Indicates  that  it  plans  to  carry  on  In  the 
same  manner. 

The  best  way.  of  course,  to  solve  our  pay- 
ments problem  is  further  to  expand  export*. 
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No  one  will  quarrel  with  that  Nor  is  any- 
one likely  to  disagree  with  the  obvious  corol- 
lary: that  to  expand  exports  we  need  to  cut 
costs,  to  become  more  competitive  in  world 
marfeeta,  and  above  all,  to  keep  our  economic 
.lOuse.  here  at  home.  In  good  order.  These 
are  all  appealing  sentiments,  and  It  Ls  easy 
to  voice  them.  It's  a  much  tougher  propoel- 
tlon  to  carry  them  out.  All  I  can  say  to- 
night Is  that  the  responsibility  falls  on  peo- 
ple In  the  business  community  like  you  and 
rae.  and  on  others  like  us.  It's  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  pushed  on  to  the  next  fel- 
low or  turned  over  to  government. 

At  Chase  Manhattan,  we  have  been  con- 
scious of  this  problem  and  are  e.xplorlng  ways 
to  give  constructive  help.  Our  primary  busi- 
ness as  commercial  bankers,  is,  of  course,  to 
provide  our  customers  with  short-term  credit. 
We  know,  however,  that  certain  types  of  ex- 
ports require  longer  term  financing  which  Is 
not  AS  readily  available  on  favorable  terms 
for  American  manufacturers  as  It  Is  for  man- 
ufacturers in  certain  other  countries,  such  as 
Canada,  Britain,   France,  and  Germany. 

This  is  the  case  particularly  with  respect 
to  medium-term  credits  to  finance  exports 
of  machinery,  equipment,  and  other  capital 
goods.  The  provision  of  such  credit  ob- 
viously Involves  unusual  and  added  risks. 
It  might  be  expected  that  the  commercial 
banks  would  be  prepared  to  provide  this 
type  of  credit  If  adequate  guarantees  or  In- 
surance were  available.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  we  are  already  so  heavily  com- 
mitted with  domestic  term  leans,  that  even 
if  the  hazards  of  lending  abroad  were  elim- 
inated. It  Is  doubtful  that  most  commercial 
banks  would  be  In  a  position  to  expand  to 
any  considerable  extent  credits  on  exports, 
which  tie  up  funds  for  periods  of  from  3  to 
7  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  generate  this  kind 
of  credit  in  sufficient  volume  on  the  order, 
say,  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  our  great  in- 
stitutional investors — such  as  the  Insurance 
companies,  the  pension  funds,  and  the  sav- 
ings banks — must  be  Induced  to  cooperate. 
They,  rather  than  the  commercial  banks, 
have  the  requisite  funds  available  for  longer 
term  lending.  But  they  will  make  such  In- 
vestments only  if  the  extraordinary  risks 
frequently  encountered  In  export  financing 
are  covered  by  a  reasonable  guarantee,  prob- 
ably by  our  Government,  and  If  they  are  not 
required  to  handle  the  credit  Investigations, 
the  servicing  and  the  collections  for  which 
they  have  no  facilities.  What  is  needed  is  an 
airangement  that  will  result  in  bringing  to- 
gether institutional  funds  (under  an  appro- 
priate Government  guarantee)  with  the  In- 
ternational banking  facilities  and  services 
of  the  major  commercial  banks.  I  believe 
this  could  best  be  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  specialized  ex{>ort  finance 
companies  which  might  be  organized  as  sub- 
sidiaries of  commercial  banks.  The  whole 
problem  is  one  we  in  Chase  are  currently 
exploring,  and  I'm  happy  to  say  that  the 
Government  is  taking  an  active  Interest  In 
examining  It  with  us. 

I  wish  that  we  could  rely  completely  on  a 
further  Increase  In  exports  to  solve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem.  Unfortunately, 
this  would  be  unrealistic.  Our  trade  bal- 
ance already  Is  large,  and  though  we  can 
and  should  stretch  it  further,  there  is  a 
logical  limit.  To  try  to  press  beyond  this, 
would  undoubtedly  call  forth  vigorous 
counter-reaction  by  competitors  lu  world 
markets.  Of  course  there  are  several  addi- 
tional steps  that  can  be  taken.  For  example, 
the  expansion  of  tourism  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  removal  of  foreign  restrictions  on 
the  flow  of  capital  Into  the  United  States. 
And  yet.  In  the  final  analysis.  I  doubt 
whether  all  of  these  together  will  be  enough 
to  bring  our  International  payments  into 
balance. 


If  this  Is  so,  we  must  examine  two  further 
areas:  First,  whether  the  movement  of  long- 
term  private  capital  abroad  should  be 
curbed;  and  second,  whether  our  large 
military  expenditures  abroad  could  be  re- 
duced. To  choose  between  these  alterna- 
tives, if  indeed  a  choice  were  required,  would 
pose  a  most  unwelcome  task.  Certainly,  we 
all  would  want  to  avoid  to  the  end,  If  pos- 
sible, the  imposition  of  exchange  controls  on 
private  capital.  The  United  States  has  never 
had  such  controls  In  peacetime,  and  they 
run  completely  counter  to  the  type  of  econ- 
omic world  we  are  striving  for.  Moreover,  It 
Is  Imperative  to  realize  that  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past  to  build  up  our  Investment 
abroad  acts  today  as  a  favorable  factor  In 
our  balance  of  payments.  Last  year  the  In- 
flow of  earnings  from  these  Investment*  (not 
counting  earnings  reinvested  abroad) 
amounted  to  almost  $3  billion — a  larger  sum, 
actually,  than  our  Investment  of  new  capital 
abroad  In  the  same  period.  And  yet.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  I  don't  suppose  there  Is  anyone 
in  this  room  who  would  hesitate  to  place 
controls  on  private  capital.  If  the  only  al- 
ternative were  to  weaken  seriously  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  country. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  one  of  the  tough- 
est elements  to  gage  in  our  whole  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  Just  how  essential 
are  our  military  expenditures,  and  is  It  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  carry  so  great 
a  burden  as  we  now  carry?  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible for  anyone  not  Involved  In  the  mili- 
tary picture  to  Judge  whether  total  outlays 
In  this  field  can  be  reduced — and  Indeed  the 
military  services  themselves  divide  on  the 
question.  And  yet  one  thing  seems  clear: 
the  world  Is  now  entering  another  period  of 
revolutionary  technology  In  the  art  of  de- 
fense and  aggressive  warfare.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  future  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
long-range  missiles  rather  than  on  manned 
aircraft.  In  these  circumstances,  one  might 
hope  that  over  a  period  of  time  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  now  underway  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  our  overseas 
forces. 

In  the  meantime,  certain  steps  which 
would  reduce  our  military  expenditures 
abroad  could  be  taken  fairly  quickly,  If  nec- 
essary. For  example,  a  reduction  In  the 
purchase  of  supplies  from  local  sources, 
with  a  possible  saving  of  as  much  as  $200 
million  annually  was  ordered  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  has  been  sustained  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  With  a  total  bill  for  supplies 
purchased  overseas  by  the  military  probably 
exceeding  $1  billion  In  1960.  It  would  seem 
possible.  If  need  be.  to  shift  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  our  buying  to  U.S.  sources. 

Since  the  common  cause  of  all  free  na- 
tions Is  at  stake.  It  also  seems  reasonable 
to  hope  that  our  allies  might  absorb  a  part 
of  the  present  dollar  cost  of  our  common 
defence.  This  particularly  should  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  Germany,  which  devotes 
only  about  5  percent  of  Its  national  product 
to  defense,  as  against  10  percent  In  our  own 
country.  The  reports  of  the  recent  meeting 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Foreign 
Minister  Von  Brentano  were  encouraging  in 
their  recognition  of  the  broad  principle — 
that  the  large  surplus  which  Germany  has 
been  running  on  Its  balance  of  payments 
has  a  bearing  on  our  dfeficlt.  and  that  neither 
their  surplus  nor  our  deficit  Is  good  for  the 
sound  health  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 
Germany's  agreement  to  provide  foreign  aid 
on  a  continuing  basis  (although  not  yet 
clearly  spelled  out)  and  her  recent  plan  for 
an  upward  revaluation  of  the  mark,  both 
could  contribute  toward  an  Improvement  In 
this  situation. 

Still  more  progress,  however,  should  be 
possible  with  regard  to  military  expenditures. 
These  run  to  $650  million  or  more  a  year  In 
Germany    alone.      All    of    us    can    recognize 


strong  objections  to  Germany  financing  the 
pay  and  living  costs  of  American  troops. 
But  there  are  also  German  nationals  who 
work  In  support  of  the  American  forces;  and 
our  forces  use  German  railroads,  telegraph, 
and  other  facilities.  Why  should  not  Ger- 
many offer  such  manpower  and  facilities  as 
a  contribution  to  our  mutual  defense  in 
which  she  clearly  has  such  a  vital  interest? 

The  serious  settling  of  these  problenis  re- 
quires a  vision  broader  than  any  simple  bi- 
lateral view  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  The  Issues  at  stake  Involve  not 
only  balance-of-payments  considerations. 
They  also  get  Into  the  thorny  question  of 
how  the  burden  of  economic  and  military  aid 
should  be  shared.  It  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  single  out  Germany  exclusively  In 
this  regard,  for  the  United  States  pays  out 
dollars  for  the  use  of  facilities  In  many  coun- 
tries of  We8t«rn  Europe  and  all  must  par- 
ticipate, In  varying  degrees.  In  the  solution 
of  our  common  problem. 

We  sometlmcti  forget  that  the  allocation 
of  mutual  costs  for  defense  was  set.  for  the 
most  part.  In  the  early  lUties,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  had  a  serious  dollar  short- 
age, and  when  Western  European  economies 
were  still  recovering  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  Now  the  whole  picture  has  changed, 
and  it  is  time  for  a  fresh  look  at  the  whole 
situation — a  look  that  can  best  be  carried 
out  through  organizations  like  NATO  and 
the  newly  proposed  OECD.  The  fact  Is  that. 
In  concert,  the  nations  of  the  West  should 
be  able  to  meet  all  their  commitments,  both 
mllltiiry  and  economic,  without  undue  strain 
on  the  balance  of  payments  of  any  single 
member.  Including  the  United  States.  But 
to  do  so.  there  must  be  a  genuine  desire  to 
work  together,  based  on  mutual  understand- 
ing and  recognition  of  common  Interests. 
This  Is  a  Job  for  quiet  diplomacy  and  patient 
negotiation. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  however,  the  deficit 
In  our  foreign  pa}rment8  is  not  the  sole  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us.  We  have  In  addition 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  free  world  to  provide  suf- 
ficient liquidity  for  the  growing  volume  of 
trade  and  to  protect  key  currencies  like  the 
dollar  and  the  pound  from  extreme  pres- 
sures— pressures  which  are  Induced  by  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  developments,  often 
Intensified  by  speculators. 

I  doubt  whether  many  people  who  are  not 
specialists  In  these  matters  realize  what  a 
dominant  role  the  dollar  has  come  to  fill 
In  the  postwar  years. 

To  a  large  extent.  It  has  come  to  replace 
the  pound  sterling  as  a  store  of  value  ac- 
cumulated and  held  by  nations  In  all  cor- 
ners of  the  world  who  do  not  wish  to  hold 
gold  for  this  purpose.  Today  other  coun- 
tries through  their  citizens,  businesses,  and 
official  institutions,  hold  more  than  $19  bil- 
lion worth  of  liquid  dollar  assets  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits, 
Treasury  bills,  and  other  short-term  instru- 
ments. If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  role  as  a  cen- 
tral reserve  currency,  these  dollar  holdings 
must  be  considered  as  safe  as  gold.  In- 
deed, some  $12  billion  of  them,  representing 
central  bank  reserves,  are  Immediately 
redeemable  into  gold. 

Large  reserves  such  as  those  we  have  de- 
scribed are  essential  to  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  our  International  monetary 
system.  The  British  still  play  a  similar  role 
with  their  sterling  balances,  although  now 
on  a  more  modest  scale.  But,  as  the  British 
discovered  a  long  time  ago.  the  responsibil- 
ity of  being  a  reserve  currency  center  has 
its  drawbacks,  as  well  as  Its  compensations. 
A  country  fulfilling  such  a  role  has  to  be  as 
far  above  reproach  as  Caesar's  wife.  Once 
Its  fiscal  virtue  Is  doubted,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  damage  could  be  faUl.  There 
can  be.  In  a  word,  a  run  on  the  bank,  threat- 
ening the  country's  international  solvency. 
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There  are  those  who  feel  that  such  pres- 
svu-e  Is  all  to  the  good,  for  It  places  a  cer- 
tain discipline  on  the  United  States  to  lead 
a  sound,  conservative  economic  life,  and  In- 
deed there  Is  much  merit  to  this  argximent. 
But  the  trouble  Is  that,  during  periods  of 
economic  recession  at  home,  countercyclical 
measures,  which  are  perfectly  sound  from  a 
domestic  p>olnt  of  view,  may  run  contrary 
to  our  Interests  as  a  central  reserve  currency 
country.  At  such  a  time,  events  outside  our 
own  control  may  buffet  us — and  drive  the 
creditors  clamoring  to  our  doorstep.  Even 
our  own  cltl2^ns  may  be  Induced  to  move 
their  belongings  abroad.  No  better  Illustra- 
tion of  this  dilemma  is  needed  than  the  pat- 
tern of  recent  events,  when  we  found  our- 
selves afflicted  with  a  moderate  recession, 
took  a  dose  of  easier  money  to  cure  It,  and 
soon  began  reaping  the  whlr'wlnd. 

It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  In  a  modern.  In- 
dustrial society,  every  nation  needs  a  cer- 
tain freedom  of  maneuver  for  Its  domestic 
economic  policy.  What  is  required  of  Inter- 
national finance  Is  a  system  that  will  permit 
this,  while  affording  the  flexibility,  liquidity 
and  safety,  that  Is  needed  In  a  world  cur- 
rency. 

The  International  monetary  mechanism 
as  it  now  stands  is  clearly  Inadequate.  It 
plsures  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  dollar  and 
the  pound,  and  It  restricts  action  on  the 
domestic  scene,  often  at  the  expense  of 
American  and  British  citizens. 

More  and  more  this  fact  Is  gaining  recog- 
nition among  economists,  bankers  and  gov- 
ernment offlclals.  A  number  of  prop>osals 
have  now  been  put  forward  to  rectify  It. 
Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  of  these  Is  the 
so-called  Triffln  plan  developed  by  Prof. 
Robert  Triffln.  of  Yale  University.  Many  of 
you  will  recall  that  Professor  TrlfBn  would 
transform  the  present  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  Into  what.  In  effect,  would  be  a 
lupercentral  bank.  He  would  set  up  pro- 
cedures to  lead  member  countries  eventually 
to  transfer  most  of  their  ofHclal  dollar, 
pound  and  other  foreign  currency  balances 
Into  the  Fund.  In  addition,  they  could  make 
a  further  transfer  of  gold.  For  all  of  this, 
they  would  receive  deposits  In  the  Fund. 
Most  nations  would  then  hold  the  bulk  of 
their  ofBclal  foreign  exchange  reserves  In  the 
form  of  deposits  with  the  Monetary  Fund, 
and  the  Fund  would  hold  as  assets  both  gold 
and  liquid  claims  on  other  nations.  In  the 
case  of  the  dollar,  for  example,  the  Fund 
might  eventually  take  over  most  of  the  $12 
billion  of  Treasury  bills,  time  deposits  and 
other  liquid  assets  now  held  by  foreign  cen- 
tral banks.  The  Fund  would  earn  interest  on 
such  assets,  but  It  also  would  pay  out  In- 
terest to  the  central  banks  on  their  deposits 
with  It. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Triffln  plan  would 
be  the  ability  of  the  Monetary  Fund  to 
create  deposits.  If  necessary,  under  certain 
strict  rules  and  procedures.  In  doing  this, 
the  Fund  would  provide  added  foreign  ex- 
change to  countries  needing  it — exchange 
in  a  form  acceptable  to  most  other  nations. 
Thus,  the  Fund  would  become  in  the  Inter- 
national fleld  a  "lender  of  last  resort."  J\ist 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  In  the 
United  States  today. 

There  seems  to  me  much  farseclng  sense 
In  Professor  TrlfBn's  proposal,  but  It  does 
Involve  the  extreme  measure  of  turning  over 
to  a  central  organization  Immense  resources 
and  power — Indeed  a  share  of  our  national 
sovereignty.  Among  other  features,  there  Is 
one  that  might  make  the  United  States  In 
particular  take  pause.  For  the  plan  would 
require  all  member  nations  to  give  an  ex- 
change rate  guarantee.  In  terms  of  the  re- 
lation of  their  own  currency  to  gold,  on  all 
assets  of  their  cotuitry  held  by  the  Mone- 
tary Bnmd.    In  essence,  thk  means  that  the 


United  States  would  guarantee  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar.  Insofar  as  Monetary  Fund 
holdings  were  concerned.  We  certainly 
would  hoRe  and  expect  that  the  price  of 
gold  wouIdN»ot  be  raised,  and  there  Is  no 
earthly  reason  for  such  a  step  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Yet  one  hesitates  to  write 
a  blank  check  for  future  generations  on  a 
matter  not  completely  In  our  own  con- 
trol. 

Much  that  the  Triffln  plan  calls  for  could 
be  accomplished,  I  believe.  In  other,  more 
simple  ways.  The  least  complicated  method. 
If  It  did  not  encoxmter  serious  obstacles, 
would  merely  Involve  an  agreement  among 
major  central  banks  to  hold  each  other's 
currencies  under  certain  conditions,  rather 
than  demand  gold.  Unfortunately,  such  an 
aijreement  runs  counter  to  present  policies 
and  regulations  of  many  central  banks,  and 
it  Is  highly  doubtful  that  we  could  expect 
Its  adoption.  As  a  practical  matter.  I  be- 
lieve we  may  do  best  to  look  to  the  Mone- 
tary Fund  In  Its  present  form  for  more  ef- 
fective help — ^making  only  moderate  changes 
In  Its  rules  and  procedures.  This  may  not 
provide  the  ultimate  answer,  but  It  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  im- 
mediate dilemma. 

In  line  with  this  proposal,  the  United 
States  Itself  might  do  well  to  contemplate 
borrowing  freely  from  the  Fund  at  an  ap- 
propriate moment.  Under  existing  rules,  we 
have  a  theoretical  capacity  to  borrow  as 
much  as  $5 '4   tHHon. 

I  use  the  term  "theoretical,"  because  the 
Fund  at  this  stage  doesn't  possess  the  equiv- 
alent of  $5'/2  billion  of  the  types  of  curren- 
cies the  United  States  would  require.  And, 
of  course,  no  one  would  really  expect  \is  to 
borrow  as  much  as  $5'i  billion.  There  Is  no 
reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  go  to 
the  Fund  as  a  routine  matter  for  as  much 
as  $1  billion,  since  that  Is  approximately  the 
amount  of  gold  which  the  United  States 
paid  Into  the  Fund.  Such  a  borrowing 
would  carry  only  a  small  service  charge,  and 
It  should  arouse  no  concern.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Fund  ought  to  use  currencies  other 
than  the  dollar  In  making  new  loans  to 
deficit  countries.  For  example.  If  the  Brit- 
ish have  to  borrow  again,  they  might  bor- 
row In  marks  rather  than  In  dollars. 

If  the  Fund  Is  to  buttress  the  dollar 
against  extreme  swings.  It  will  need  to  have 
at  Its  command  larger  supplies  of  other  cur- 
rencies. It  has  been  prop>08ed  by  E.  M. 
Bernstein,  former  Director  of  Research  of 
the  Fund,  that  the  Fund  be  given  the  right 
to  borrow  automatically  currencies  of  mem- 
ber countries  which  are  running  a  surplus. 
This  Is  a  very  simple  proposal  that  makes  a 
lot  of  sense.  It  would  assure  a  greater  de- 
gree of  flexibility  for  the  Fund,  and  put  It 
In  a  better  position  to  deal  with  emergencies. 

One  overriding  conclusion  emerges  from 
any  consideration  of  these  twin  problems  of 
the  balance  of  payments  and  the  gold  out- 
flow; that  is  the  need  not  only  for  discipline 
at  home,  but  for  understanding  and  coop- 
eration from  other  peoples,  particularly  those 
of  the  West.  The  United  States  would  find 
It  very  difficult  to  erase  the  deficit  In  Its  for- 
eign payments  by  acting  alone — especially 
where  heavy  commitments  for  mutual  de- 
fense and  aid  are  involved.  By  the  same 
token,  If  we  are  to  realize  stability  in  world 
currency  arrangementf,.  mutual  restraint  and 
coordinated  action  are  imperative. 

For  this  reason.  I  share  Douglas  Dillon's 
belief  In  the  great  Importance  of  OECD.  the 
newly  propyosed  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

In  OECD.  as  well  as  NATO,  we  have  forums 
where  many  of  these  matters  can  be  faced, 
where  policies  can  be  coordinated,  and  where 
burdens  can  be  shared. 

There  Is  more  here,  then,  than  a  gold 
outfiow  or  payments  deficit  to  challenge  us. 


Tliese  matters  challenge  o\ir  wisdom,  our 
patience,  and  the  sense  of  common  purpose 
binding  all  free  peoples. 

We  can  never  respond  by  retreat.  For  Iso- 
lation means  evasion. 

We  can  never  respond  by  panic.  For  no 
strength  is  born  of  fear. 

We  can  respond  only  by  acting — ourselves 
and  with  our  allies — In  a  manner  both  ma- 
ture and  imaginative,  to  show  the  world  the 
capacity  of  free  nations  to  think  anew  and 
to  act  together. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  has 
been  trying  to  obtain  the  floor  for  some 
time.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  whip  I  Mr,  Humphrey] 
for  an  insertion  in  the  Record,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  whip 
recognizes  this  as  a  favor.  I  want  to 
introduce  him  to  the  word  "reciprocity." 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  understands  and  appreciates 
its  meaning  and  knows  how  the  word  Is 
spelled. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McNAMARA. 
OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thanks,  appreciation,  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
'from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara]  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  and  man- 
aged the  wage-and-hour  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  demonstrated  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  intricate  provisions  of 
the  bill.  He  answered  the  questions  that 
were  proposed  to  him  by  his  colleagues 
concisely  and  meaiiingfully.  He  was  at 
all  times  in  command  of  the  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  entitled  to  the  plaudits  and  com- 
mendation of  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  job  well  done.  Diiring  the 
debate  I  praised  him  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
another  word  of  thanks.  Also  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  desers'es 
special  commendation  for  his  great 
leadership  on  this  bill. 

If  the  Senator  frcwn  Oregon,  in  his 
customary  generosity  and  kindness,  will 
permit.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [  Mr.  Hart  ] ,  and  then 
come  back  to  another  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighte<l  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  without 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

This  expression  comes  from  a  prej- 
udiced source.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  put  in  the 
Record  once  more  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  my  senior  in  the  Senate, 
Pat  McNamara. 

All  of  the  traditional  adjectives  and 
nouns    people    use    are    spoken    many 
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times   with  a   little  bit  of   tongue-in- 
cheek. 

This  is  not  true  with  me  with  respect 
to  Pat  McNamara. 

The  response  of  the  Senate  to  the 
management  by  him  of  the  wage-and- 
hour  bill  reflects.  I  think,  the  very  gen- 
erous affection  in  which  he  is  held  by 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
at  opposite  geographical  ends  of  this 
country. 

I  am  delighted  I  can  serve  in  this 
body  as  the  junior  to  one  with  the  quali- 
ties, the  courage,  the  directness,  and 
the  devotion  of  Pat  McNamara. 

If  there  is  no  objection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  acknowledgment  of  the  serv- 
ice of  Senator  McNamara  from  a  source 
which  is  not  prejudiced.  The  Michigan 
Ekiucation  Association  has  presented  its 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Patrick 
V.  McNamara.  The  association  has  re- 
cited, in  very  sketchy  language,  the  rea- 
sons motivating  it  in  selecting,  as  is  most 
unusual,  a  politician.  I  think  the  selec- 
tion was  wise.    I  applaud  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Michigan     Education     Association     Distin- 

cxnsHED     Servick      .Award     Presented     to 

Patrick   V.   McNamara 

In  recognition  of  his  vigorous  participa- 
tion In  local,  State  and  National  activities 
designed  to  Improve  the  American  way  of 
life. 

His  longstanding  efforts  to  acquire  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  education  through- 
out the  Nation,  Including  school  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries; 

His  genuine  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem* of  education  and  his  unselfish  expen- 
diture of  time  and  energy  given  to  promote 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Michigan's  youth, 
their  parents  and  teachers; 

His  sincere  and  worthwhile  contributions 
to  Michigan  and  the  United  States  as  one 
active  and  dedicated  member  of  organiza- 
tions which  work  to  improve  the  standards 
and  practices  of  community  life.  Industry, 
education,   government,   and   religion: 

His  significant  accomplishments  and  ex- 
ecutive abilities  as  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  his 
achievements  as  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of   the   US.  Senate; 

His  conscientious  service  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate since  1955  which  has  resulted  in  his 
being  named  "Mr.  Ekiucation"; 

His  cognizance  of  the  need  of  children  in 
Michigan  and  the  Nation  and  his  constant 
striving  to  provide  adequate  facilities  and 
qxiallfled   teaching   personnel. 

Mr.  HART.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
the  wage-and-hour  bill  was  character- 
ized by  the  three  Ms  in  the  Senate. 
Their  leadership  was  very  effective. 
The  three  M's  to  whom  I  refer  are  Mans- 
field. McNamara,  and  Morse.  They 
carried  the  proverbial  legislative  ball 
for  several  touchdowns.  I  compliment 
all  three  of  them.  It  was  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  be  one  of  the  team  under  such 
gallant  leadership. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDYS  TAX 
I  MESSAGE 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.      Mr.    President,   I 
wish  to  commend  President  Kennedy  for 


the  excellent  and  penetrating  tax  mes- 
sage which  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress. 
It  represents  a  constructive  step  both 
toward  restoring  momentum  to  the 
American  economy  and  toward  achiev- 
ing equity  in  our  income  tax  system. 
The  investment  incentive  credit  which 
the  President  proposes  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  recovery 
from  the  present  recession  "and  to  the 
sustained  growth  of  our  economy.  It 
will  greatly  improve  the  general  climate 
for  business  activity  and  will  lead  to  in- 
creased employment.  It  will  strengthen 
our  competitive  position  in  world  mar- 
kets, thereby  helping  to  resolve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem. 

SMALL     BUSINESS     AID 

The  President  shows  particular  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  small  business, 
and  the  incentive  credit  plan  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  aid  in  meeting  these 
problems.  By  providing  a  special  credit 
for  small  businesses,  which  are  not  al- 
ways as  able  to  modernize  or  expand  as 
rapidly  as  their  larger  competitors,  the 
President's  proposal  will  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  an  incentive  for  all  the  small 
businesses  in  our  country  who  expend 
funds  on  plant  or  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  dynamic  or  growing  small  busi- 
ness, which  does  not  have  need  for  this 
special  credit,  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
credit  which  is  available  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  plan.  Thus,  the 
adoption  of  the  President's  recommended 
incentive  credit  will  help  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  play  his  part  in  the  expan- 
sion and  modernization  of  our  Nation's 
overall  industrial  plant.  This  proposal 
has  been  advocated  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Senate  Small  Busine.ss  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  A  similar  pro- 
posal has  been  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  and 
others.     I  have  cosponsored  this. 

In  addition  to  the  incentive  credit,  the 
President  recommends  a  number  of  meri- 
torious measures  which  will  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  equity  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem. A  sound  tax  system  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  carry  out  our  defense  program 
and  to  provide  the  public  services  which 
are  so  necessary  in  our  present  society. 
Our  present  tax  structure  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  which  grant  spe- 
cial treatment  to  certain  tjrpes  of  tax- 
payers. Our  objective  should  be  to  re- 
move these  tax  preferences  in  any  case 
where  they  are  not  clearly  justified. 
Only  then  will  each  taxpayer  assume  his 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  Government. 
Moreover,  the  removal  of  these  prefer- 
ential provisions  will  result  in  a  broader 
tax  base  which  will  make  it  po.ssibIe  to 
reduce  the  present  tax  rates  for  all  tax- 
payers without  a  loss  of  revenue.  The 
overall  reexamination  of  our  complex  tax 
structure  is  a  difficult  job  and  requires 
extensive  study.  As  a  first  step  toward 
the  goal  of  greater  uniformity  and  equity 
in  our  tax  system,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  tax  reform 
measures. 

INVESTMENT    CREDIT 

The  structural  and  administrative 
changes  recommended  for  the  Federal 
tax  system  are  designed  to  enlarge  our 
productive    capacity,    qualitatively    and 


quantitatively,  to  improve  the  equitabil- 
ity  and  administrative  eCQciency  of  the 
tax  system,  and  to  further  improve  our 
international  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

The  investment-incentive  proposal 
stands  out  among  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. This  proposal  would  allow 
a  firm  to  reduce  its  ordinary  income  tax 
liability  by  an  amount  which  is  equal  to 
15  percent  of  any  excess  of  its  current 
investment  expenditures  over  its  current 
depreciation  allowances.  A  6-percent 
allowance  would  apply  in  those  cases 
where  the  investment  expenditures  did 
not  exceed  the  depreciation  allowances 
and  a  special  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  investments  of  small  businesses. 
The  investment  expenditures  of  both 
corporate  and  noncorporate  businesses 
would  be  eligible.  Adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal will  increase  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  two  ways.  First,  it  will  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  investment  which, 
in  conjunction  with  measures  already 
takcto  to  increase  consumption  demand, 
should  raise  the  level  of  national  in- 
come and  production.  Second,  it  should 
increase  productivity  because  of  the  in- 
centives provided  for  modernization  of 
productive  plants.  The  Congress  should 
seize  upon  this  opportunity  for  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  economic  growth. 

tax    withholding   on    INTEREST   AND    DIVIDENOe 

The  recommended  tax  credit  for  in- 
vestment will  have  a  strong  and  bene- 
ficial effect  in  modernizing  our  produc- 
tive facilities  and  in  expanding  job 
opportunities.  The  revenues  that  the 
investment  credit  will  lose  initially  will 
be  offset  by  desirable  changes  in  the  tax 
system  which  will  raise  additional  reve- 
nues. 

One  of  the  offsetting  revenue  revisions 
is  of  particular  interest  to  me.  This  is 
the  recommendation  that  our  tax  with- 
holding system,  which  now  applies  to 
salaries  and  wages,  should  be  extended 
to  dividend  and  interest  income. 

There  is  a  substantial  gap  between  the 
amounts  persons  should  report  as  inter- 
est and  dividend  income  and  the 
amounts  actually  reported  on  tax  re- 
turns. Such  evasion  has  been  with  us 
for  many  years.  Billions  of  dollars  of 
revenue  have  been  lost.  These  revenues 
should  be  brought  into  the  Treasury  not 
only  for  budgetary  purposes  but  to  re- 
move the  inequitable  burdens  otherwise 
placed  on  those  taxpayers  who  report 
their  Incomes  accurately.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  enact  withhold- 
ing. Withholding  is  the  only  practical 
way  to  assure  the  collection  of  all  of  the 
taxes  that  are  properly  due  on  interest 
and  dividends. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal, however,  which  has  not  received 
Presidential  support  since  1951.  I  under- 
stand the  Treasury  has  spent  long  hours 
studying  the  problems  of  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends,  and  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  so-called  technical  ob- 
jections of  the  past  have  been  overcome. 
I  am  gratified  to  see  that  the  President's 
proposal  is  designed  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  avoid  any  hardships  on  nontaxable  In- 
dividuals. This  removes  the  last  valid 
argument  against  withholding  on  inter- 
est and  dividends. 
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I  am  most  pleased  with  the  steps  the 
President  has  taken  toward  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure.  His  proposals 
represent  a  decisive  move  In  the  direction 
of  a  basic  revision  of  our  income  tax  laws. 
Certainly,  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  this  program  is  the  collection  of 
tax  at  source  on  interest  and  dividends. 

I  have  long  advocated  and  stressed  this 
change,  and  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  this 
proposal  contained  in  the  President's  tax 
message. 

THE    DIVIDEND    TAX    CREDIT    AND    EXCLUSION 

I  specifically  endorse  the  President's 
recommendation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
dividend  credit  and  exclusion  adopted 
under  the  1954  Revenue  Code.  Though 
their  revenue  cost  is  about  $450  million 
a  year,  these  provisions  have  not 
achieved  the  objectives  for  which  they 
were  designed.  They  do  not  offer  an 
appropriate  solution  to  the  so-called 
double  taxation  of  dividends.  They  rep- 
resent a  dead  end  approach  toward  the 
equitable  taxation  of  dividends.  And 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  stimulating 
the  supply  of  equity  funds  to  corpora- 
tions. They  have  succeeded  only  in  giv- 
ing large  tax  reductions  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  high-income  taxpayers 
who  get  the  bulk  of  the  dividends.  In 
1958.  for  example,  3  percent  of  all  re- 
turns, with  incomes  over  $10,000,  ac- 
counted for  about  80  percent  of  the 
dividends,  and  less  than  2  percent  of  all 
returns,  with  incomes  over  $20,000,  re- 
ported 62  percent  of  the  dividends.  It 
Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  about 
4,500  returns,  or  less  than  one-hundredth 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  re- 
turns, enjoyed  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  dividend  tax  credits  for  that  year. 
Any  provision  which  distributes  Its  ben- 
efits so  unfairly  is  obviously  inequitable 
and  should  be  repealed  promptly. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  modern  and 
effective  tax  system  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  face  up  to  two  major  prob- 
lems.    One  is  how  the  tax  system,  which 
necessarily  must  raise  large  amounts  of 
revenue  for  the  Government's  essential 
needs,  can  best  contribute  toward  a  dy- 
namic and  prosperous  economy  adequate 
to  meet  defense  costs  and  to  provide  in- 
creasing living  standards  for  our  people. 
The  second  concerns  the  need  for  tax 
reform.    We  must  make  our  tax  system 
fairer  and  eliminate  special   treatment 
which  provides  unwarranted  tax  reduc- 
tion to  some  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
must  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  tax  rates. 
The  President's  tax  message  provides 
specific    recommendations    designed    to 
provide  effective  answers  to  both  of  these 
problems.        These       recommendations 
would  encourage  the  more  rapid  growth 
of  our  economy  by  giving  incentives  to 
increase  and  modernize  plant  and  equip- 
ment.   They  would  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payment  problem  by   curtailing  un- 
warranted  tax   advantages   which   now 
discourage   the   repatriation   of   income 
abroad.    Tax  collection  procedures  would 
be  made  more  effective,  and  a  substantial 
beginning  would  be  made  on  fundamen- 
tal tax  reform. 


I'EDERAL  CONTRACT  PATENT  POL- 
ICY   AND   THE   PUBLIC   INTEREST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  many  imr>ortant  problems  pres- 
ently requiring  solution  Is  that  of  the 
disposition  of  proprietary  rights  in  in- 
ventions created  through  research  and 
development  programs  undertaken  by 
private  contractors  through  the  use  of 
public  funds. 

Because  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tion of  the  last  decade,  and  the  pressure 
placed  upon  the  United  States  by  the  re- 
lentless advance  of  Soviet  science  and 
technology,  the  Federal  Government  has 
come  to  he  the  chief  medium  for  the 
support  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  the  great  sums  so  expended  annually 
by  the  Government  are  devoted  to  mili- 
tary research  and  development,  but  the 
inventions  flowing  from  that  activity 
frequently  have  major  commercial  sig- 
nificance for  civilian  application. 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  trend  of  public  expenditure  for 
the  production  of  inventions.  It  has 
established  no  policy  of  general  appUca- 
tlon  for  the  disposition  of  proprietary 
interest  in  such  inventions. 

In  statutes  relating  to  particular  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  the  Congress  has 
directed  that  title  to  inventions  devel- 
oped through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large.  However,  that  principle  has  not 
yet  been  applied  by  statute  to  all  execu- 
tive agencies. 

Some  such  agencies — notably  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — in  the  absence  of 
statutory  direction,  have  adopted  admin- 
istratively a  contrary  policy.  Under  that 
policy  the  title  to  inventions  produced 
by  the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  private 
contractor  as  an  extra  bonus,  and  the 
Government  has  retained  only  a  license 
to  use  the  invention  for  which  it  has 
paid. 

The  conflicting  practices  of  executive 
agencies  has  led  to  controversy,  little 
noticed  by  the  public,  with  respect  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  "title  theory" 
and  the  "license  theory"  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Inventions  developed  through  tax- 
supported  research  and  development. 

In  an  article  prepared  for  publication 
in  the  winter  1961  issue  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Journal,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long!  has  presented  a  cogent 
and  forceful  exposition  of  his  view  that 
the  public  interest  requires  first,  the 
enactment  of  statutory  provisions  re- 
quiring the  general  adoption  of  the  title 
theory  by  all  Government  agencies,  and 
second,  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
agency  charged  with  the  affirmative  duty 
of  providing  for  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
semination and  use — consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  military  security — of  in- 
ventions produced  at  public  expense  un- 
der research  and  development  contracts. 
He  points  out  in  that  article: 

Scientific  and  technological  research  con- 
ducted or  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
represents  a  vast  national  resource,  rivaling 
In  actual  and  potential  value  the  public  do- 
main opened  to  settlement  In  the  last  cen- 


tury. Because  the  control  of  patent  rights 
In  inventions  resulting  from  such  activities 
means  the  control  of  the  fruits  of  this  re- 
source. It  Is  Important  to  determine  upon 
a  policy  for  the  Government  which  will  have 
the  following  alms: 

1.  The  policy  should  serve  the  public  wel- 
fare, which  would  Involve  the  most  wide- 
spread use  of  the  Invention  In  the  Interest* 
of  the  health,  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

2.  The  policy  should  stimulate  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

3.  Such  a  policy  should  be  consistent  with 
our  American  system  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  that  excellent  article.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Federal 
Contract  Patent  Policy  and  the  Public 
Interest,"  bv  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
which  appears  In  volume  21.  No.  1.  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Journal. 

May  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
ti-ibute  to  Senator  Russell  Long  for  his 
constructive  work  and  study  on  this  im- 
portant and  highly  complex  subject.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  bringing  to  our 
attention  this  matter  which  is  of  such 
immense  importance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal   Contract    Patent   Policy    and   the 

Public  Interest 
(By  Russell   B.   Long,  U.S.  Senator.  State  of 

Louisiana,     chairman.    Subcommittee     on 

Monopoly.    U.S.     Senate     Small     Business 

Committee) 

According  to  my  value  system  a  policy  Is 
In  the  public  Interest  If  It  does  the  following : 

1.  It  tends  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  scien- 
tific achievement. 

2.  It  encourages  economic  growth. 

3.  It  promotes  efficiency  In  the  economic 
system  providing  the  consumer  with  the 
goods  and  services  he  requires  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 

4.  It  tends  to  promote  and  maintain  a  free 
competitive  society. 

5.  It  tends  to  reduce  great  Inequalities  of 
Income  and  wealth. 

6.  It  must  not  offend  our  sense  of  what  Is 
fair  and  Just. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  policy  which  does  not 
accomplish  these  ends  I  would  consider  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest. 

Using  the  above  criteria.  It  Is  the  conten- 
tion of  this  essay  that  the  patent  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Treasury  Department  and 
other  agencies  which  give  away  to  the  con- 
tractor monopolies  on  Government-financed 
inventions  are  injurious  to  this  Nation.  Th° 
policies  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  on  the 
contrary — If  administered  Intelligently— 
serve  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
I.  standard  arguments  for  relinquishing 
title 

There  are  five  principal  arguments  used 
by  the  proponents  of  the  "license  theory,"  ' 
a  system  under  which,  except  for  a  mere  li- 
cense to  use,  the  Government  completely  re- 
linquishes to  piivate  contractors  all  rights  to 


» The  view  that  In  Government-financed 
research  and  development  contracts,  the  con- 
tractor should  be  given  all  rights  to  resulting 
Inventions  and  the  Government  should  re- 
tain merely  an  Irrevocable,  nonexclusive, 
royalty-free  license  for  governmental  use. 
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the    results    of    research    and    development 
financed  with  public  funds.     These  are: 

1.  It  Is  necessary  to  give  exclusive  com- 
mercial rights,  a  monopoly,  to  a  private  firm 
to  Instu-e  that  the  Oovernment-flnanced  In- 
vention Is  produced  for  civilian  consump- 
tion; 

2.  If  the  Government  takes  title  or  puts 
an  Invention  Into  the  public  domain  by  mak- 
ing it  available  to  anyone,  investment  In  Its 
production  will  be  discouraged: 

3.  The  rate  of  Increase  In  productivity  and 
national  output  would  be  retarded; 

4.  If  private  monopolies  are  not  given  to 
the  contractor,  the  cost  of  the  contract  to 
the  Government  would  Increase  and  some 
firms  would  be  reluctant  to  take  contracts. 

5.  Inventors  will  lack  incentive  if  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  title. 

These  are  the  standard  arguments  which 
the  so-called  license  theory  proponent* 
Indiscriminately  advance,  but  which  are 
palpably  contrary  to  reality.  Let  us  examine 
them  carefully. 

Jn.  ANALYSIS  OP  ARCITMENTS 
.  The  claim  that  civilian  products  would 
not  be  produced  without  the  protection  of 
a  patent  monopoly  is  not  true.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  our  economy  shows 
that  those  commodities  and  services  which 
make  up  the  largest  part  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  He  outside  the  patent  field. 

Products  and  markets  are  constantly  de- 
veloped In  fields  where  there  Is  no  patent 
protection.  The  required  outlays  are  made 
partly  because  producers  must  keep  up  with 
their  innovating  competitors  If  they  want  to 
stay  In  business,  because  they  believe  that 
the  natural  headstart  which  their  own  In- 
novation gives  them  over  their  competitors 
will  allow  them  to  recover  the  expenses  of 
developing  the  products  and  markets.  If 
there  Is  a  demand  for  a  product,  buolness- 
men  will  produce  It — patent  or  no  patent. 

The  absence  of  a  monopoly  position  has 
not  discouraged  the  entry  of  firms  Into  color 
film  processing.  As  a  result  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Judgment  which  opened  up  the  field 
of  color  film  processing,  many  new  firms 
have  been  established.  Prior  to  the  consent 
Judgment  only  one  firm.  Eastman  Kodak, 
processed  color  film.  There  are  now  over 
200  firms,  mostly  small  businesses,  competing 
against  each  other  as  well  as  offering  strong 
competition  to  Eastman. 

The  manufacture  of  block-making  ma- 
chinery Is  another  relevant  example.  Within 
4  years  after  the  entry  of  an  antitrust  Judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Besser  Manufacturing  Company  et  al.,  a 
total  of  13  companies  undeterred  by  a  lack 
of  patent  protection  were  issued  licenses  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  machinery.  The 
price  fell  from  the  prejudgment  price  of 
$53,000  per  machine  to  $32,000,  a  40-percent 
decrease  in  price. 

Consider  the  result  of  the  consent  Judg- 
ment of  January  1956  withdrawing  patent 
protection  from  IBM.'  Many  companies, 
both  large  and  small,  availed  themselves  of 
the  rights  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Judgment.  Today  ntunerous  small  firms 
are  manufacturing  tabulating  cards  and  at 
least  two  firms  are  manufacturing  presses 
on  which  such  cards  are  made.  Even  IBM's 
profits  for  the  first  6  weeks  of  1959  were 
up  27  percent  over  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  this  Is  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  new  markets  for  the  jaachlnes 
developed  by  IBM  and  Its  competitors. 

In  addition,  competition  in  this  Industry, 
created  In  part  by  the  consent  Judgment, 
has  forced  down  prices.    In  short,  the  public, 


the  new  competitors,  as  well  as  IBM  itself, 
have  benefited  from  the  newly  created  com- 
petitors In  this  Industry.' 

2.  The  argtiment  that  putting  an  Inven- 
tion into  the  public  domain  will  automat- 
ically discourage  Investment  In  and 
exploitation  of  publicly  owned  Inventions  is 
really  a  part  of  the  previous  argument  and 
Is  equally  Inconsistent  with  reality.  An 
examination  of  the  records  of  the  TVA,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
discloses  that  businesses  do  take  licenses 
and  produce  Items  for  the  civilian  market 
even  though  there  are  no  exclusive  com- 
mercial rights.  An  Interesting  example  Is 
the  patent  on  the  development  of  frozen 
orange  Juice  concentrate  which  was  devel- 
oped cooperatively  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis- 
sion at  a  cost  to  each  of  about  $70,000  and 
which  now  has  wide  use.  This  development 
has  returned  to  the  farmers  in  the  1958-59 
season  alone  around  $120  million  for  oranges 
that  are  now  processed  In  frozen  orange 
concentrate. 

The  Aerosol  bomb  is  another  example  of  a 
publicly  developed  and  owned  Invention 
which  has  been  put  to  great  use  by  Industry. 
Licenses  for  the  production  of  fertilizers  and 
Insecticides  have  alsO  beerk  «ccurpd  and  have 
been  exploited.  No  sooner  did  the  Public 
Health  Service  give  the  go-ahead  signal  for 
U.S.  manufacture  of  a  new  polio  vaccine  that 
can  be  taken  by  mouth,  when  at  least  four 
large  vaccine  makers  Inunedlately  applied  for 
Government  licenses  to  make  the  new  vaccine 
commercially.* 

According  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, Uiere  are  on  the  average  four  In- 
quiries for  every  Goverrunent-owned  patent 
published  In  the  SBA  "Products  List  Cir- 
cular" from  small  businessmen  who  are 
Interested  In  expanding  their  activities  or 
entering  new  fields.  In  1960,  for  example, 
an  estimated  1,000  Inquiries  were  received 
about  232  publisbed  Government-owned 
patents,  which  are  available  to  all  citizens.' 

Members  of  the  patent  bar  sometimes 
point  to  the  low  utilization  rate  of  patents 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  natural  result  of  the  De- 
partment's policy  of  retaining  title  only  when 
the  contractor  has  decided  that  the  Inven- 
tion is  of  no  interest  to  him.  In  other 
words,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  left 
only  with  those  Inventions  which  private 
firms  have  already  decided  are  not  worth 
exploiting  for  themselves,  or  are  not  even 
worth  keeping  for  sale  to  others.  Needless 
to  say,  the  contractor  would  take  the  title, 
even  If  there  was  a  remote  poeslblllty  that 
the  Government-financed  invention  might 
turn  out  to  be  valuable  In  the  future.  This 
Indicates  the  lack  of  value  of  the  Inventions 
left  with  the  DOD,  and  It  Is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  other  businessmen  are  not 
hastily  using  these  rejected  patents. 

Allowing  private  firms,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  keep  patent  rights  gives  no  asstirance  that 
an  Invention  will  be  exploited.  The  biggest 
companies,  those  that  get  over  96  percent  of 
Government  research  and  development  dol- 
lars, have  used  or  are  about  to  use  only  50.8 
percent  of  all  patents  held  by  them.  The 
corresponding  figvire  for  smaller  companies, 
which  get  less  than  4  percent  of  Government 
R.  &  D.  dollars  is  75.5  percent.*    For  industry 


f  Address  by  Robert  Bicks,  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Antitrust  Division.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  before  the  Patent  Law  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  26,  1959. 


•  Ibid. 

•  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  25,  1960. 

»  Derived  from  Information  supplied  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration In  a  letter  dated  Jan.  23.  1961,  to 
Senator  SPAjutMAN,  chairman  of  the  Senat© 
Small  Business  Committee.  This  lett«r  is  in 
the  committee's  files. 

•  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December 
1959.  vol.  LXVII,  No.  6,  p.  632,  note  (17). 


as  a  whole,  the  overall  average  estimate  of 
used  patents  would  be  52.2  percent.' 

3.  The  contention  that  the  rate  of  Increase 
In  productivity  and  national  output  would  b« 
retarded  If  the  Government  takes  title  tq 
Inventions  It  has  financed  is  actually  a  con- 
clusion dependent  on  the  validity  of  the  pre- 
vious two  arguments,  which  are  Its  necessary 
conditions.  Since  these  two  arguments  are 
untenable,  the  conclusion  Is  Invalid.  In  fact, 
the  contention  of  this  essay  Is  that  if  the 
Goverrunent  takes  title,  and  adopts  an  af- 
firmative. Imaginative  policy  the  effect  will 
be  Just  the  opposite.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
our  national  output  and  of  our  scientific 
achievement  would  actually  be  accelerated. 

4.  One  of  the  arguments  most  frequently 
advanced  Is  th.it  If  exclusive  commercial 
rights  are  not  given  to  the  contractor,  the 
cost  of  the  contract  to  the  Government  would 
increase  and  some  firms  would  be  reluctant 
to  take  the  contracts. 

Whether  the  cost  of  R.  &  D  contracts 
would  Increase  is  difficult  to  say.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  does  not  pay  any  more 
for  comparable  R.  &  D.  than  the  Department 
of  Defense,  even  though  the  patent  policies 
differ.  Many  firms  would  not  exist  without 
the  Government  contracts  (the  Aerojet  Gen- 
eral Corp.,  for  example,  exists  almost  wholly 
on  Goverrunent  contracts),  and  such  firms 
are  unable  to  demand  a  higher  price. 

For  the  Government  to  pay  more  than 
necessary  Is  In  fact  the  equivalent  of  a  sub- 
sidy. The  firms  which  devote  a  small  part  to 
Goverrunent  work  would  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  demand  higher  prices  but  will  not 
necessarily  get  It  If  we  can  Introduce  greater 
competition  In  the  field  of  research.  In  ad- 
dition, the  value  of  Government  R.  &  D.  to 
Industry  Is  extremely  great.  Some  companies 
derive  a  breadth  and  depth  of  technical 
knowledge  that  they  could  not  be  able  to 
achieve  solely  from  commercial  R.  &  D.  It 
permits  the  maintenance  of  a  large,  well- 
rounded  scientific  and  engineering  staff. 

Government  R.  <k  D.  Is  extremely  valuable 
to  the  health,  prosperity,  and  perhaps  even 
the  existence  of  numerous  firms.  Govern- 
ment-financed R.  &  D.  frequently  subsidizes 
and  augments  their  own  R.  &  D.  efforts. 
Business  firms  are  not  unaware  of  this,  for 
they  are  constantly  urging  such  agencies  as 
the  AEC  to  give  them  such  work. 

A  few  statements  by  businessmen  them- 
selves reveal  the  value  of  Goverrunent  R.  Sc  D. 
contracts  In  their  conunercial  work: 

1.  Mr.  A.  E.  Raymond,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc.,  says: 
"Military  experience  In  operation  and  design 
Is  very  useful  commercially  because  the  mili- 
tary Is  pushing  for  performance  primarily 
rather  than  safety.  They  try  out  new  de- 
velopments first,  so  commercial  planes  always 
derive  some  benefits  from  military  designs." 

Mr.  Raymond  was  unable  to  estimate  the 
amount  his  company  saved  through  military- 
sponsored  research  in  developing  the  DC— 8. 
but  stated  that:  "If  we  hadn't  had  the  mili- 
tary experience,  we  couldn't  have  built  It  at 
all."' 

2.  A  Raytheon  Manufacturing  official 
stated:  "We  always  benefit  from  military 
R.  &  D.  Inasmuch  as  It  permits  us  to  main- 
tain a  large  well-rounded  scientific  and  en- 
gineering staff.  Prom  their  research  efforts, 
we  derive  a  breadth  and  depth  of  technical 
knowledge  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
achieve  solely  from  commercial  R.  &  D."  • 

Raytheon's  development  of  radar  for  the 
Navy    during   World    War    II,    with    the   re- 
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•Wall  Street  Journal,  June  10,  1959,  and 
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suiting  growth  of  a  staff  skilled  In  radar 
principles.  Is  probably  a  classic  example  of 
Government-sponsored  R  &  D.  enhancing  a 
company's  profit  capabilities.  "Today,  were 
a  leading  producer  of  commercial  ship  radar, 
the  basic  know-how  for  which  we  gained 
from  the  Navy  work, "  a  Raytheon  official 
says.  The  commercial  work  is  in  addition  to 
the  radar  Raytheon  turns  out  for  the  mili- 
tary, he  added.'" 

3.  Companies  also  say  that  doing  military- 
sponsored  research  often  gets  an  earlier 
evaluation  of  how  Its  work  Is  going  than  It 
would  If  the  research  was  aimed  only  for 
commercial  markets: 

"When  competing  In  the  commercial  mar- 
ket, you  often  spend  several  years  In  the 
laboratory  conceiving  and  developing  a  prod- 
uct, and  then  you  take  time  to  develop  a 
market  program  and  to  test  It,  before  you 
finally  get  around  to  putting  the  decision 
of  your  success  up  to  the  public.  But  when 
you're  selling  to  the  military,  they're  Inter- 
ested In  technological  Improvements  Just 
over  the  horizon — the  best  bralnwork  to  this 
point.  The  Government  Is  able  to  provide 
an  early  evaluation  of  your  R.  &.  D.  effort" 
So  says  the  executive  vice  president  of  Litton 
Industries,  Inc..   an  electronics  concern." 

The  small  companies  are  frequently  the 
loudest  In  their  praise  of  Government 
R&D.  They  say,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  "  that  with  the  aid  of  Gov- 
ernment research  money  they're  able  to 
Investigate  fields  that  would  be  too  expen- 
sive for  them  to  look  Into  with  Just  their 
own  resources. 

4.  "A  company  oiu^  size  couldn't  afford 
to  be  In  this  basic  research.  If  It  weren't 
for  Government  contracts"  according  to 
Ralph  P.  Redemske,  vice  president  of  Servo- 
mechanisms,  Inc. 

6  Another  major  advantage  from  Govern- 
ment R.  &  D.  contracts  Is  that  the  research 
contractor,  more  often  than  not,  turns  out 
to  be  the  production  contractor.  Any  busi- 
ness, big  or  small,  learns  how  to  make 
something  new,  advancing  the  state  of  the 
art,  which  very  often  leads  to  commercial 
or  Government  production  contracts. 

Working  for  the  Government  can  be  so 
profitable  that  the  Aerojet  General  Corp , 
solely  on  Government  contracts,  and  within 
a  period  of  17  years.  Increased — 40,000  times 
from  an  initial  Investment  of  $7,500,  to  a 
market  value  of  $300  million "  at  the  end 
of  1959,  with  only  modest  additions  of  out- 
side capital. 

m.    KEAX.  COSTS  OF  RELINQUISHING  TTTLr 

But  even  If  there  Is  an  Increase  In  costs — 
and  I  doubt  there  would  be — we  should  be 
prepared  to  pay  It. 

The  present  system  has  a  very  high  hidden 
cost.  It  may  not  show  up  in  the  cost  of 
Government  expienditures  on  research  and 
development,  but  It  certainly  does  show  up 
in  the  cost  of  the  lower  rate  of  diffusion  of 
Inventions  and  the  higher  prices  associated 
with  exclusive  commercial  rights,  thus  re- 
stricting the  practical  application  of  many 
of  the  path-making  discoveries  of  recent 
years. 

"In  an  era  In  which  economic  progress  de- 
pends so  much  on  scientific  research,  such 
chronic  underemployment  of  technical 
knowledge  might  have,  In  the  long  run,  an 


"  Ibid. 

!■  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Hearings  on  Patent  Policies  of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— 1959,  before  the  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  86th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  Dec.  8,  9, 
and  10,  1959,  testimony  of  Emerson  S.  Rel- 
chard,  Jr.,  director  of  contracts,  Aerojet- 
General  Corp  .  pp.   70-97. 
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even  more  deleterious  effect  on  the  rate  of 
economic   growth   than   Idle  capital   or   un- 
employed labor."  " 
These  are  real  costs. 

Another  real  cost  to  society  is  described  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee : 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
granting  of  patent  rights  involves  a  wastage 
of  whatever  resources  competitors  use  to  'In- 
vent around'  the  patent  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  the  patentee  In  the 
same  market.  Too,  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
patentees  to  devote  considerable  resources  to 
the  quest  for  patentable  alternative  solutions, 
even  Inferior  ones,  in  the  hope  of  'fencing  in' 
the  original  patent."  " 

It  hardly  becomes  a  national  government 
interested  In  promoting  progress  and  growth 
to  aid  and  abet  In  these  resource-wasting 
activities  by  granting  patent  rights  to  firms 
performing  research  for  It,  especially  when 
nothing  Is  obtained  that  might  offset  these 
drawbacks. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  patent  law- 
yers equate  "Inventing  around"  with 
progress  and  growth.  For  them  It  means 
more  private  patents  and  greater  value  for 
existing  patents,  which  In  turn  means  more 
business  for  them.  From  a  national  point  of 
view,  however,  public  Investments  which  en- 
courage such  activities  represent  waste  In 
government. 

Dr.  DowUng,  before  Senator  Kefauver's 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  was 
critical  of  the  wasteful  nature  of  the  com- 
petition in  the  pharmaceutical  Industry. 
"Under  the  present  system."  he  said,  "a  suc- 
cessful pharmaceutical  company  works  at  a 
frenetic  pace  to  produce  slight  modifications 
of  existing  drugs  In  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
its  competitors."  '• 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  Imaginative 
scientists  and  the  abundance  of  unsolved 
problems,  how  can  we  Justify — from  a  na- 
tional ix>lnt  of  view — the  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources for  seeking  alternative  solutions  to 
problems  which  have  already  been  satisfac- 
torily solved? 

When  so  many  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  could  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  peo- 
ple— to  all  people — are  waiting  to  be  made, 
how  can  we  Justify  the  assignment  of  a 
research  force  to  search  for  Inventions  that 
are  not  Intended  for  tise  at  all — but  merely 
to  erect  barriers  to  possible  competition? 
This  is  especially  unjustified  when  the  pub- 
lic is  paying  for  wasted  effort,  the  only  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  make  the  public  pay  a 
still  higher  price  for  something  that  the  pub- 
lic has  already  paid  for  twice — first  for  the 
cost  of  the  discovery,  second  for  maintaining 
the  private  patent  monopoly. 

Such  wastage  of  resources  Is  an  important 
cost  which  certainly  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. 

Another  cost  to  the  public,  which  cannot 
be  ignored,  results  from  well-known  past 
abuses  of  the  patent  privileges  both  In  terms 
of  growth  and  national  defense.  Many  of 
the  firms  which  had  been  guilty  of  the  worst 
kind  of  patient  abuses  In  the  past  are  now 
among  the  most  favored  major  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  contractors. 
Many  of  the  largest  Government  contrac- 
tors who  have  benefited  most  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  largesse  of  the  public's 
resources  are  firms  which  are  violators  of 
our    country's    laws.     In    the    past    several 


'*  Leonard  S.  Silk.  "The  Research  Revolu- 
tion." McGraw-Hill  Co.,  1960,  p.  8. 

"Hearings,  supra  note  13,  pp.  20-21. 

"  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly. Committee  on  Judiciary:  "Administered 
Prices  In  Drug  Indtistry,"  pt.  24,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1960,  pp.  14167-14182  (hear- 
ings, Sept.  7,  8,  9,  12.  13,  14,  1960). 


months  the  General  Electric  Co..  Westing- 
house,  Allls  Chalmers  and  a  host  of  others 
have  been  Indicted  20  times  for  criminal  vio- 
lations of  collusive  price  fixing,  rigging  bids, 
allocating  markets  and  other  antisocial 
acts.'"  The  granting  of  patent  rights  by  the 
Government  to  these  firms  continues  to  ex- 
pose the  public  to  the  various  potential 
abuses  without  providing  us  with  any  com- 
I>ensatlng  advantages. 

Finally,  how  about  the  argument  that 
some  firms  would  be  reluctant  to  take  a 
Government  R.  &  D.  contract?  This  Is  really 
an  Irrelevant  consideration  and  should  not 
merit  attention.  Some  firms  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  take  a  Government  contract  for  any 
number  of  reasons.  The  Important  point  Is 
that  there  are  competent  firms  willing  to  do 
the  work.  Admiral  Rickover  has  stated  that 
many  firms  are  constantly  urging  the  AEC 
to  give  them  research  opportunities  because 
these  firms  know  the  great  benefits  fiowing 
from  this  type  of  work.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  HEW,  and  the  NASA  have  had 
similar  experiences. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  reported  a  few  "cases" 
where  the  contractor  refused  a  NASA  re- 
search and  development  contract.  A  careful 
examination  reveals,  however,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  willing  to  give  the 
contractor  the  same  contract  as  NASA's  but 
with  only  a  license  to  the  Government  to 
manufacture  and  tise  the  invention  for  Gov- 
ernmental purposes  which  NASA  could  not 
do  under  the  law.  Under  such  circum-  - 
stances,  It  was  to  the  contractor's  benefit  to 
refuse  the  NASA  contract  and  take  the  other 
agency's  contract.  In  another  case  the  re- 
fusal by  one  contractor  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  alternative  source,  a  beneficial 
result.^* 

If  our  Government  has  to  depend  on  any 
one  or  even  a  few  companies  to  do  Its  work, 
we  are  In  a  very  bad  situation  which  should 
be  remedied  Immediately.  The  Goverrunent 
should  either  help  build  up  several  firms  to 
put  them  into  a  position  so  they  can  com- 
petently fulfill  the  most  rigorous  Govern- 
mental needs  or,  if  necessary,  the  Govern- 
ment should  perform  the  work  Itself.  The 
Government  should  have  innumerable  com- 
petent sources  from  which  to  purchase  both 
research  and  development  services  as  well 
as  needed  procurement  Items.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment should  find  Itself  at  the  mercy  of 
any  one  or  several  companies,  it  should  de- 
velop Its  own  capacity  and  provide  for  Its 
own  needs. 

5.  It  Is  sometimes — but  not  too  often — 
argued  that  scientists  and  inventors  will  be 
discouraged  for  lack  of  Incentive,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  title.  This  argument  Is,  of 
course,  not  susceptible  of  demonstration  and 
is  usually  advanced  as  a  last  resort.  Under 
the  standard  Industry  employment  contracts, 
the  firms  doing  Government  research,  de- 
velopmental and  related  work  would  get 
the  right  to  their  employees'  inventions  If 
the  Government  did  not.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  It  would  make  any  difference  to  the 
inventor,  who  actually  does  the  Inventing, 
whether  this  Invention  becc«nes  the  prop- 
erty of  his  employer  or  of  the  Government. 
Tills  Is  especially  true  of  inventors  who  real- 
ize that  In  any  event  the  Government  - 
not  the  company — is  the  ultimate  employer. 

IV.    REASONS    WHY     GOVERNMENT    SHOULD    TAKE 
TITLE 

If  our  Nation  desires  to  attain  the  objec- 
tives of  growth,  efficiency,  free  competitive 


'■New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,  1960.  pp.  1  and 
22.  These  corporations  were  found  guilty 
of  antitrust  charges,  were  fined,  and  some 
of  their  officers  imprisoned,  the  Washington 
Post,  Feb.  7,  1961,  p.  1. 

"Hearings,  supra,  note  12,  p.  271. 
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enterprise  and  social  Justice  previously  men- 
tioned, the  Government  must  stop  ^vlng 
away  to  private  Arms  patent  monopolies  re- 
sulting from  Government-financed  Inven- 
tions. 

A.  The  rate  of  scientific  and  economic 

growth  will  be  accelerated 
The  reason  rests  on  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  diffusion  of  scientiac  knowledge 
throughout  our  society  Is  a  prerequisite  for 
scientific  and  economic  progress  and  a  rise 
in  general  productivity.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  became  so 
alamied  at  the  delays  in  the  dissemination 
of  scientific  knowledge  that  they  started  a 
major  study  of  the  problem.'* 

The  present  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  serious  Impediments  to  the  cre- 
ation and  dissemination  of  new  knowledge. 
These  policies  are  retarding  the  rate  of  our 
scientific  advance  and  are  undermining  the 
very  security  of  our  country.  This  Is  due  to 
two  reasons. 

First,  by  giving  away  all  commercial  rights 
to  Government-financed  Inventions,  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  Is  offering  commercial  incen- 
tives for  putting  more  resources  into  applied 
scientific  research  as  against  basic  scientific 
research.  More  resources  will  be  used  to 
adapting  to  the  civilian  market  a  device  orig- 
inally designed  for  Government  use.  Instead 
Of  pushing  outward  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge through  basic  research.  This  Is  certainly 
In  confilct  with  the  Goveriunent  policy  to 
encourage  basic  scientific  research  to  dis- 
cover  new   scientific  principles. 

Second — and  this  Is  a  crucial  point — the 
policy  of  giving  away  to  private  firms  the 
patent  rights  to  Government-financed  Inven- 
tions and  discoveries  tends  to  erect  walls  be- 
tween scientists  and  to  prevent  a  free  Inter- 
change of  Information.  As  a  great  biologist 
has  stated: 

"Two  minds  may  strike  from  each  other 
sparks  which  neither  would  have  generated 
separately.  Not  Infrequently,  two  pieces  of 
knowledge  and  two  different  outlooks,  com- 
ing from  different  minds,  fit  together  like 
pieces  of  a  Jigsaw  puzzle,  and  provide  the 
answer  or  the  clue  to  a  longstanding  prob- 
lem." «> 

Each  new  Invention  multiplies  the  possible 
combinations  of  existing  Ideas,  thereby 
widening  the  scope  for  originality.  Many 
Imperfect  Ideas  and  inventions  are  always 
lying  dormant,  lacking  only  sdine  element 
which  can  bring  them  to  life.  One  example 
of  this  phenomenon  Is  the  modem  Jet  en- 
gine which  Is  a  combination  of  Jet  propulsion 
Bnd  the  gas  turbine.  If.  for  example,  a  metal 
should  be  discovered  lighter  for  a  given 
strength  than  anything  known,  It  would 
make  practicable  many  devices  hitherto 
frustrated  by  gravity,  and  It  would  have 
widespread  Influence  upon  the  design  of 
many  types  of  machines.  New  hard  alloys 
remained  useless  until,  with  the  Invention 
of  tungsten  carbide  tools,  methods  were  dis- 
covered of  working  these  alloys.  When^he 
General  Electric  Co.,  combined  with  the 
Krupp  Co.  of  Germany  during  the  thirties 
to  raise  and  maintain  at  high  levels  the 
price  of  tungsten  carbide,  the  result  was  to 
Blow  down  considerably  a  new  technology. 

The  opportunity  for  invention  therefore 
continually  proliferates.  A  new  invention 
can,  therefore,  open  up  new  fields  through 
Its  croas-fertlllzation  with  older  ideas,  thua 
clearing  the  ground  for  other  possible  major 
Innovations. 

The  importance  of  the  most  rapid  and 
thorough  dissemination  of  new  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  throughout  our  society. 


therefore,  cannot  be  overemphasized, 
James  M.  Jagger,  personnel  director  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  well-known  research 
and  development  concern,  describes  the  con- 
flicting attitudes  in  industry  of  s -.ientlsts 
and  management:  " 

"If  a  breakthrough  is  made  in  Industry, 
the  company  wants  to  keep  it  from  the  com- 
petition, but  the  scientist  wants  it  pub- 
lished. He's  Interested  in  the  recognition  of 
his  peers  and  colleagues,  not  profits." 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,** 
most  companies  require  that  all  their  re- 
searchers' writings  be  cleared  with  manage- 
ment before  publication,  and  competitive 
situations  or  patent  problems  occasionally 
delay  or  prevent  publication.  The  same  ar- 
ticle quotes  a  scientist  who  hit  upon  a  new 
idea  in  the  physics  of  glass  forming,  which 
was  a  definite  advance  of  the  art  but  the 
company  was  not  willing  to  let  it  out." 

One  of  the  witnesses  -*  before  our  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunlttee  described  the  pol- 
icies of  a  very  major  laboratory  In  this  coun- 
try. He  found  that  this  firm  had  the  most 
elaborate  facilities — special  bibliographic 
services  and  library  facilities — to  extract 
scientific  information  from  hundreds  of  Jour- 
nals. They  did  this  to  save  a  lead  time  of 
only  2  weeks  over  the  publicly  available  ab- 
stract ser\'lce.  To  save  2  weeks,  it  paid  to 
operate  a  rather  large  and  expensive  facility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  outgo  of  knowledge 
from  this  firm  was  quite  different.  Taking 
the  data  of  the  last  5  years  of  the  papers 
published  in  the  scientific  literature  by  em- 
ployees of  the  laboratory,  the  investigator 
found  that  there  was  a  period  of  3  to  5 
years  that  intervened  between  the  private 
circulation  of  these  research  reports  inside 
the  firm  and  the  public  availability  of  these 
reports.  In  summary,  it  "paid  this  firm  to 
make  a  large  outlay  to  gain  2  weeks  in  the 
intake  of  knowledge,  but  there  was  a  period 
of  3  to  5  years  for  knowledge  to  get  out — 
and  a  considerable  part  of  it  never  does  get 
out. 

In  our  technological  era,  the  scientific 
community  consumes  information  virtually 
as  quickly  as  It  is  produced.  Hence  this 
information  must  be  distributed  as  quickly 
as  possible  within  firms.  In  addition,  the 
fruits  of  research  of  one  firm  are  often  ex- 
ternal economies  to  other  firms  allowing 
them  to  become  more  efficient,  to  adopt  new 
processes  and  techniques,  to  open  up  new 
scientific,  industrial,  or  commercial  possi- 
bilities. To  the  extent  that  the  results  of 
research  do  not  flow  rapidly  throughout  our 
society,  the  public  is  deprived  of  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  the  research  it  is  sponsoring. 
It  is  only  through  a  policy  similar  to  that  of 
the  AEC  that  the  most  rapid  dissemination 
of  all  discoveries  could  be  insured.  There 
is  no  incentive  to  keep  them  secret. 

The  AEC  has  taken  aggressive  and  effec- 
tive action  in  the  development  of  an  infor- 
mation-processing system,  which  distributes 
technical  information  in  the  broadest  and 
most  expeditious  manner. =» 

On  the  contrary,  under  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  "the  know-how 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  and  which 
should  be  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of 
everyone  and  under  the  Government's  con- 
trol, is  actually  controlled  by  the  contrac- 
tor. 


»»  "Lag  In  Applying  Science  Decried,"  New 
York  Times.  Sept.  10.  1959. 

»A.  S.  Parkes,  "The  Art  of  Sclentlflc  Dis- 
covery," Midway,  vol.  I,  No.  3,  p.  71. 


=  "Handle  with  Care,"  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Apr.  16,  1959. 
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"  Testimony  of  Prof.  Seymour  Melman, 
Columbia  University,  hearings,  supra,  note 
12,  pp.  222-223. 

»» Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate:  "Documentation,  Indexing,  and 
Retrieval  of  Scientific  Information,"  S.  Doc. 
113,  86th  Cong.,  pp.  15  and  46. 


"It  Is  thus  difflcult  for  the  Government  ta 
know  what  has  been  developed  at  Its  expense 
and  to  make  the  know-how  available  In 
connection  with  later  contracts."  "• 

This  kind  of  an  attitude  Is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable for  a  private  concern  desiring  to 
maintain  or  increase  its  market  position. 
But  here  is  a  very  clear  case  where  the  in- 
terest of  society  as  a  whole  or  even  Industry 
as  a  whole  Is  In  conflict  with  the  Interests 
of  particular  firms.  Since  Government- 
sponsored  research  is  in  trail-blazing  fields 
like  atomic  energy  and  space,  this  conflict 
is  even  greater. 

"A  telling  example  of  productivity  lncrea.«e 
that  can.  In  the  long  run.  be  brought  by 
absolutely  free  access  to  a  steady  flow  of 
advanced  technical  ideas  is  offered  by  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Traditionally,  the  bulk  of 
agrlcultvu-al  research  in  this  country  was 
financed  by  Federal  funds,  and  its  results 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  potential 
users  free  of  charge.  In  consequence,  agri- 
cultural productivity  has  been  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  finally  even  creating  a 
glut  of  cotton  and  wheat."  " 

Here  is  what  the  senior  editor  of  Business 
Week  writes  about  transistors: 

"When  the  semiconductor  Industry  began 
its  growing.  Bell  Labs  held  basic  design  and 
process  patents  covering  the  entire  field. 
The  growth  gained  tremendous  impetus 
from  Bell's  policy  of  putting  these  virtually 
in  the  public  domain."  ■ 

B.  A  free  economy  will  be  encouraged  and 
safeguarded    by   increasing   competition 

Competition  brings  alxiut  lower  prices  and 
provides  the  greatest  opportunities  for  those 
who  have  the  most  to  offer.  Monopoly,  on 
the  other  hand.  Implies  the  power  to  limit 
production  and  to  restrict  entry  into  In- 
dustries and  occupations.  It  enables  Uie 
possessor  of  this  power  to  levy  tribute  upon 
the  whole  community  and  denies  some  of 
our  citizens  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
fullest  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  our 
society.  Our  objectives  should  be  removal 
of  all  possible  obstacles  to  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  small  and  moderate -sized 
firms  and  their  penetration  into  new  eco- 
nomic areas.  The  present  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  allowing  huge  com- 
panies to  improve  their  already  formidable 
patent  structures  at  the  public's  expense  by 
Its  very  nature  frustrates  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives. 

"Whatever  their  merits,  it  is  undeniable 
that  patent  rights  confer  monopoly  powers 
on  the  patentee.  Patents  enable  their  own- 
ers to  restrict  the  use  of  inventions,  thereby 
restricting  the  contributions  to  the  national 
product  that  the  patented  inventions  could 
make,  in  the  hope  that  the  resulting  higher 
market  price  will  make  possible  (monopoly) 
profits  In  excess  of  what  could  be  earned  un- 
der competitive  conditions.  To  deny  this 
feature  of  the  patent  system  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  denial  of  any  usefulness  of  the 
patent  system."  =» 

The  policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  giving  away  to  private  companies 
patent  rights  to  inventions  developed  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
95  percent  of  Government  R.  &  D.  funds  go 
to  the  largest  companies,  tends  to  promote 


••  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Procurement  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. "Economic  Aspects  of  Military  Pro- 
curement and  Supply,"  p.  26. 

"  Silk,  supra,  p.  7. 

»•  Silk,  supra,  p.  75. 

"  Testimony  of  Professor  Hamberg,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  hearings,  supra,  note  12, 
pp.  17-21. 
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monopoly.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  In  his 
report  of  November  8,  1956. 

Given  the  present  distrlbtulon  of  research 
facilities  in  industry,  the  granting  of  exclu- 
sive commercial  rights  to  private  firms  do- 
ing Government-financed  research  is  giving 
a  major  advantage  to  the  larger  firms.  ThU 
further  accelerates  the  pace  of  economic  con- 
centration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policies  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  of  taking  title  to  Inventions 
,  produced  with  public  funds  and  making 
them  available  to  the  public,  have  Just  the 
opposite  effect  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  help  to  remove  at  least  one  of 
the  factors  which  make  for  economic  con- 
centration, viz.  the  accumulation  of  a 
large  number  of  patents  by  a  small  group 
of  industrial  giants. 

2.  Small  bvislness  is  able  to  use  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  capabilities  of  the 
large  corporation  which  have  many  facilities 
too  expensive  for  the  small  company  or  the 
Individual. 

3.  Scores  of  small  businesses  would  benefit 
by  the  ability  to  enter  new  fields  from 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded. 

4.  One  barrier  to  the  entry  of  new — and 
particularly  small — firms  into  an  industry  is 
found  in  the  cost  advantages  of  established 
firms,  many  of  which  have  accvunulated 
valuable  know-how  from  Government- 
financed  research  and  development. 

An  established  firm  may  use  the  patent  to 
keep  out  new  firnxs  altogether  by  denying 
the  use  of  patents  or  can  impose  royalty 
charges  for  their  use  which  raises  the  en- 
trants cost.  This  cannot  happen  if  the 
Government  owne<l  the  patent,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  allow  It  to  happen  if  the  re- 
search on  which  the  patent  is  based  is  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  effects  of  Department  of  Defense 
policies  were  clea;ly  revealed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  smKll  business  witnesses  be- 
fore our  commltt-je.  A  large  company  de- 
veloped a  camera  for  the  U.S.  Government 
with  public  fund.s.  A  small  dynamic  com- 
pany through  competitive  bidding  won  the 
right  to  produce  a  quantity  of  these  cam- 
eras for  the  Government.  Because  the  orig- 
inal developer  had  title  to  the  camera  and 
parts,  the  small  company  had  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  necessary  Information 
to  build  It,  even  though  the  Government 
had  paid  the  de\elopment  costs.  But  this 
Is  not  all.  The  large  company  wanted  a 
71/2 -percent  royalty  from  the  small  com- 
pany on  each  camera  made  by  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  latter  would  have  had  to 
start  off  at  a  T^j-P^^^^^^  cost  disadvantage 
from  the  very  beginning. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  the  small-busi- 
ness man  whose  company  overhauls  and  re- 
pairs InstrtimentB  in  aircraft.  By  giving  the 
equipment  manufacturers  exclusive  rights  to 
Government-sponsored  developments,  the 
Government  has  undermined  the  ability  of 
any  other  company  to  compete  for  the  over- 
haul of  aircraft  instruments,  for,  by  forcing 
the  Government  to  disqualify  all  bidders 
other  than  the  original  manufacturer,  owing 
to  the  Inability  of  the  other  ccmipanles  to 
obtain  the  neccasaaj  repair  parts,  compo- 
nents, or  test  equipment  from  the  sole  source 
of  supply,  the  original  company  can  namie  Its 
own  price  and  conditions. 

Big  firms  have  many  tremendous  advan- 
tages over  small  firms.  They  have  the  power 
that  goes  hand  In  hand  with  size;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  the  manufacttuing  know- 
how.  It  is  not  fitting  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  add  to  the  already  great  j>ower  ot 
the  huge  giants  to  the  detriment  ot  their 
smaller  competitors. 


Let  me  take  a  specific  example  of  a  major 
defense  contractor  recently  examined  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office." 

The  contractor's  employees,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  were  required  to  assign  to 
the  contractor  any  invention,  developments, 
and  discoveries  made  or  conceived  during  the 
period  of  their  employment. 

In  accordance  with  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations,  the  contractor  ob- 
tained the  patent  rights,  with  the  Govern- 
ment receiving  a  nonexclusive,  royalty-free 
license. 

As  of  June  30.  1959.  this  contractor  had 
filed  applications  for  95  patents.  Out  of  this 
number.  11  applications  were  for  Inventions 
which  the  contractor  himself  characterized 
as  "primary"  Inventions,  that  Is.  "develop- 
ments believed  to  be  sufficiently  baisic  and 
Important  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  new  In- 
dustry or  an  entirely  new  product  line;  or 
one  which  may  have  a  major  effect  on  the 
exp>an&lon  or  conversion  of  an  existing  In- 
dustry or  product  line." 

The  Inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  spent  public  funds  to  give 
one  private  comp>any  the  power  to  control 
whole  industries — to  exclude  everyone  It 
wanU  to  exclude;  to  charge  any  price  It 
wants  to  charge. 

Incredible  as  it  sounds,  several  jigencies 
have  provisions  in  their  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  which  can  prevent  the 
Government  from  using  the  very  Inventions 
which  it  pays  to  develop.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
p>artment,  after  giving  away  title  ^o  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored inventions,  merely  take 
a  "nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  and  royal- 
ty-free license  to  practice  by  or  for  the 
U.S.  Government  throughout  the  world,  each 
subject  Invention  In  the  manufacture,  use 
and  disposition  according  to  law  of  any  ar- 
ticle or  material,  and  In  the  use  of  any 
method."  In  addition — and  this  Is  a  direct 
quote  from  a  Post  Office  Department  R.  &  D. 
contract : 

"No  license  granted  herein  shall  convey 
any  right  to  the  Government  to  manufac- 
ture, have  manufactured,  or  vise  any  subject 
Invention  for  the  purpose  of  providing  serv- 
ices or  supplies  to  the  general  public  In 
competition  with  the  contractor  or  the  con- 
tractor's commercial  licensees  In  the  licensed 
fields." 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  The  Railway 
Express  Agency  claims  that  it  competes  with 
the  parcel  post  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Dejjartment,  and  has  so  testified  before  the 
Senate  Poet  Office  Committee.  Under  the 
provision.  It  can  probably  take  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department  to  court  and  block  the 
Government  from  using  those  very  machines 
for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  which  the 
taxpayers  paid  to  have  developed.  What  is 
the  function  of  the  Poet  Office  Department 
If  not  to  provide  services  to  the  general  pub- 
lic? 

A  case  Involving  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  even  worse  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  Interest  because  the 
Foundation  deals  with  more  basic  Inven- 
tions. The  National  Science  Foundation 
signed  a  contract  with  a  rather  large  com- 
pany to  do  research  In  the  area  of  weather 
modification.  This  problem  is  of  tremen- 
dous Importance  to  many  areas  throughout 
the  counuy  ...  in  fact,  throughout  the 
world.  But  what  do  we  find  In  the  contract? 
The  same  kind  of  a  provision  Is  Included 
whereby  the  Government  could  not  provide 


services  to  the  general  public  in  competition 
with  the  contractor  or  the  contractor's  com- 
mercial licensees.  Now.  to  whom  would  the 
Government  provide  weather  motiiflcation 
services.  If  not  to  the  public?  A  private 
firm  In  possession  of  exclusive  commercial 
rights  In  this  field  could  charge  the  public 
all  the  traffic  will  bear  even  though  the 
public  paid  all  the  costs  of  Inventing  and 
developing  the  means  of  control." 

Frequently  we  hear  that  big  businesses 
do  not  need  patents;  that  they  can  use  other 
means  to  prosjjer  and  grow;  that  it  Is  the 
small  firms  that  need  them. 

An  indication  that  big  firms  don't  fall  for 
their  own  propaganda  Is  that  they  fight  so 
violently  to  secure  patent  rights  even  when 
the  Government  pays  for  research.  They 
have  fought  against  Government  antitrust 
suits  with  all  their  resources  to  prevent  the 
opening  up  of  their  huge  patent  portfolios 
as  in  the  RCA,  IT.  &  T.,  IBM  and  other 
cases. 

Some  companies  say  that  they  are  Inter- 
ested In  patents  only  for  defensive  purposes, 
BO  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  various 
areas  of  our  economic  life.  If  the  Govern- 
ment retains  Its  property  rights,  this  objec- 
tive will  be  attained. 

But  is  it  true  that  small  business  depends 
more  on  patents  for  protection  than  big 
business?  Two  of  our  small  business  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  contrary.  A  relatively 
small  number  of  small  businesses  have  pros- 
pered because  of  the  special  patent  privi- 
leges grajited  by  the  Goverruneut  and  would 
possibly  be  injured  by  their  removal.  This 
Is  not  a  necessary  result.  Such  possible 
losses,  however,  are  not  of  major  significance 
when  compared  to  the  great  gains  which 
would  accrue  to  the  small  business  conunu- 
nlty.  to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  con- 
sequently, to  the  ultimate  consumer  If  the 
Government  adopted  the  policy  of  dedicat- 
ing to  the  public  that  for  which  the  public 
pays. 

For  every  small  business  Inconvenienced 
by  the  necessity  to  compete  more  vigorously, 
as  a  result  of  a  ix)llcy  of  dedicating  to  the 
public  patents  paid  for  by  the  public,  scores 
of  small  businesses  would  benefit  by  the 
ability  to  enter  new  fields  from  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  excluded.  As  a  result  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Judgment,  oi>ening  up 
the  technology  of  color  film  processing,  for 
example,  many  new  firms  have  come  Into  ex- 
istence. Where  only  one  firm  processed  color 
film  previously,  there  are  now  about  eight 
concerns  processing  Kodachrome  and  over 
200  processing  Kodacolor,  mostly  small  busi- 
nesses, and  offering  strong  competition  to 
Eastman  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Similar  examples  can  be  found  In  many  In- 
dustries. The  facts  controvert  any  general 
statement  that  small  business  would  suffer 
more  than  big  business  in  a  policy  dedicat- 
ing patent  rights  to  the  public.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  much  more  to  gain. 

There  Is  an  Important  difference  between 
protecting  small  business  and  protecting 
particular  small  business  concerns  that  hap- 
pen to  have  favored  positions.  Small  busi- 
ness can  survive  ouly  if  we  try  to  Invigorate 
competition.  If  we  allow  the  present  defense 
policy  to  continue;  we  are  not  really  aiding 
small   businessmen;   we  are  merely  helping 


"Statement  of  Robert  P.  Keller,  General 
Counsel.  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  May  17,  1960, 
pp.  5-31. 


n  We  are  informally  advised  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  recently 
adopted  a  revised  patent  policy  on  its  weath- 
er modification  program  to  provide  that 
ordinarily,  unless  the  grantee's  or  the  con- 
tractor's equities  Justify  some  different  ar- 
rangement, the  National  Science  Fotmdatlon 
will  retain  the  right  to  determine  the  dis- 
position of  patent  rights  resulting  from  the 
research  supported. 
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a  number  of  giant  firms  plus  a  small  mi- 
nority of  small  businessmen,  and  we  are 
killing  the  opportunity  of  many  of  our 
younger  people  to  enter  small  business. 

C  It  is  immoral  to  give  away  patent  monop- 
olies on  Government-financed  inventions 
There  Is  no  ethical  and  moral  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Government  to  give  away  the 
reso\irce  of  scientific  knowledge  as  well  as 
property  rights  to  It. 

The  granting  of  patent  privileges  Is  Justi- 
fied only  Insofar  as  it  serves  as  an  incentive 
to  take  risks.  The  hope  of  securing  monop- 
oly profits  is  supposed  to  be  the  inducement 
for  inventors  to  exert  their  Inventive  efforts 
or  (or  corporations  to  risk  their  money  on 
uncertainties  connected  with  expensive  de- 
velopment and  the  building  up  of  markets. 

But  where  are  the  risks  In  Government- 
financed  research  and  development  con- 
tracts:" There  really  are  none.  Practically 
all  R.  &  D  contracts  let  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 
No  matter  how  expensive  a  project  turns 
out  to  be,  costs  are  covered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  there  Is  no  risk  In  finding 
a  market  for  the  new  product.  The  market 
is  there,  waiting  eagerly,  in  the  form  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  for  whom  the 
research  and  development  has  been  per- 
formed. The  whole  thing  is  virtually  a 
rlskless  venture  for  the  contractor.  Even 
the  possibility  of  contract  cancellation  can- 
not be  considered  a  risk,  for  the  firms  have 
invested  none  of  their  own  funds  and  are 
generally  granted,  in  addition,  a  rettirn  well 
In  excess  of  costs. 

The  whole  Incentive  argument  Is  there- 
fore untenable.  If  there  are  no  risks,  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  a  monopoly  profit  re- 
sulting from  a  patent.  To  quote  one  of 
our  witnesses: 

"But  since  the  patent  rights  are  clearly 
not  needed  to  serve  as  an  inducement  to 
invent  and  innovate,  while  they  simultane- 
ously Impede  the  diffusion  of  technological 
knowledge  uncovered  at  public  expense  the 
granting  of  patent  privileges  to  the  con- 
tract firms  clearly  gives  society  none  of  the 
alleged  advantages  of  the  patent  system 
while  foisting  upon  us  one  of  its  decisive 
disadvantages. 

"In  short,  we  are  faced  with  the  uncon- 
eclonable  situation  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  taxes  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  secure  funds  for  scientific  research, 
on  the  ground  that  such  research  promotes 
the  general  welfare  and  then  turns  the  re- 
sults of  such  research  over  to  some  private 
corporation  on  an  exclusive,  monopoly  beisls. 
This  amounts  to  public  taxation  for  private 
privilege,  a  policy  that  Is  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  the  basic  tenets  of  any  democracy. 
Such  a  violation  might  possibly  be  Jus- 
tified on  the  grounds  that  It  leads  to  greater 
enhancement  of  the  general  welfare  than 
adherence  to  a  basic  principle  would;  but  in 
the  present  cases,  no  offsetting  gains  are  In 
the  offing.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  palpably  evident  that  new  discoveries 
derived  from  research  supported  by  public 
funds  belong  to  the  people  and  constitute 
a  part  of  the  public  domain  to  which  all 
citizens  should  have  access  on  terms  of 
equality."  ^■' 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  private 
companies  have  already  Invested  their  own 
resources  and  have  established  conunercial 
positions  in  fields  in  which  the  Government 
is  interested.  Obviously,  such  equities 
should  be  recognized.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  If  the  Government  uses  public  funds, 
its  equities  also  should  be  recognized. 

An  additional  distinction  should  be  made 
between  firms  which  have  acquired  back- 
ground Information  at  the  public  expense 
and  those  that  have  acquired  background  at 


their  own  expense.  Some  firms  have  built 
up  background  almost  solely  at  Government 
expense.  Such  firms  would  have  no  equities 
to  be  recognized.  The  same  would  apply  to 
commercial  firms  that  have  established  new 
divisions  for  research  in  the  space  and  atomic 
fields,  where  background  could  have  been  ac- 
quired only  at  Government  expense. 

In  summary,  the  general  objective  should 
be  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  private  con- 
cern doing  business  with  the  Government 
and  at  the  same  time  conscientiously  safe- 
guarding the  Interests  of  the  Government  as 
the  trustee  of  the  public  interest. 

D.  Double  standard 
Furthermore,  the  present  patent  policies  of 
the  Defense  Department  impose  a  double 
standard  upon  our  national  life.  When  one 
private  firm  pays  another  firm  to  develop 
something  for  it,  the  first  firm  expects  and 
gets  the  rights  for  which  it  is  paying. 

This  position  Is  summarized  by  the  Martin 
Co.,  an  important  contractor  of  the  Defense 
Department,  which  stated  that  when  Gov- 
ernment funds,  are  Involved,  its  subcontrac- 
tors are  allowed  to  retain  title  to  inventions, 
Improvements,  and  discoveries: 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Martin 
Co.'s  own  funds  are  Involved,  title  to 
inventions  conceived  or  reduced  to  practice 
by  subcontractors  vests  In  the  company."  " 
When  corporations  that  seek  contracts  to 
do  research  for  the  Government  employ  their 
own  scientific  and  technical  staffs,  they  re- 
quire an  ironclad  contract  to  assure  them 
that  all  patent  rights  will  belong  to  the  em- 
ployers. In  other  words,  when  the  scientist 
takes  a  Job  with  a  contractor,  he  agrees  to 
turn  over  all  proprietary  rights  resulting 
from  his  work  to  his  employer. 

Similarly,  the  Government  would  be  neg- 
lectful of  the  national  Interest  if  It  did  not 
secure  for  all  the  people  the  valuable  rights 
for  which  It  pays. 

It  is  a  well-known  common  l.^w  doctrine 
that  when  an  employee,  employed  to  engage 
in  research,  succeeds  In  inventing  or  de- 
veloping, the  Invention  is  the  property  of 
the  employer.  This  was  stated  very  clearly 
In  the  Peck  and  other  cases: 

"By  the  contract  Peck  engaged  to  'devote 
his  time  to  the  development  of  a  process 
and  machinery"  and  was  to  receive  therefor 
a  stated  compensation.  Whose  property  was 
the  'process  and  machinery'  to  be  when  de- 
veloped? The  answer  would  seem  to  be  in- 
evitable and  resistless — of  him  who  engaged 
the  services  and  paid  for  them,  they  being 
his  inducement  and  compensation,  they 
being  not  for  temporary  use  but  perpetual 
use,  a  provision  for  a  business,  a  facility  in 
it  and  an  asset  of  it,  therefore  contributing 
to  It  whether  retained  or  sold  •   •   •."« 

In  research  the  economic  relationship  of  an 
employee  to  his  employer  Is  similar  to  that 
of  a  contractor  selling  his  services  to  another 
person  or  firm.  There  may  be  some  dif- 
ferences, but  in  essence  these  are  not  rele- 
vant. Such  a  fact  that  an  employee  gen- 
erally works  on  the  property  of  his  employer 
whereas  a  contractor  works  on  his  own  prop- 
erty perhaps  physically  distant  from  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  crucial  to  our  analogy.  Both 
are  selling  research  services;  both  are  paid 
for  these  services;  the  type  of  product  re- 
sulting from  their  work  Is  the  same.  The 
factors  being  used  are  talent  and  back- 
ground. The  end  product  is  knowledge, 
techniques,  data,  prototypes,  and  all  the 
rights  appertaining  thereto  and  this  Is  what 
the  Government  pays  for. 

V.    GOALS  OF  OXTS  SOCIITT  AS  CONTRASTED  WITH 
U.S.S.R. 

We  must  remelnber  that  many  of  the  basic 
goals  of  our  country — maximum  output,  the 


•»  Testimony  of  Professor  Hamberg,  hear- 
ings, supra,  note  12,  pp  17-21. 


» Hearings,  supra,  note   12,  p    448. 
**  Standards   Parts    Co.   v.   Peck,   246    U.S. 
59   (1926). 


highest  rate  of  economic  and  scientific  prog- 
ress— are  also  among  the  most  important 
goals  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  country  the  output 
to  be  maximized  is  chosen  chlefiy  by  In- 
dividual consumers.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  output  to  be  maxi- 
mized Is  chosen  primarily  by  a  central,  dic- 
tatorial body.  There  is,  thus,  a  difference 
in  content.    The  goal  is  the  same. 

Where,  then,  do  we  differ  from  the  Soviets? 
What  makes  our  system  different  from 
theirs? 

0\u:  supreme  goal  Is — or  should  be — the 
development  of  the  Individual,  the  creation 
for  the  individual  of  a  maximum  area  of 
personal  freedom  and  personal  responsibility. 
Our  concept  of  the  humane,  liberal  society  Is 
one  in  which  every  individual  should  be  en- 
couraged and  given  every  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  himself.  The  self-reliant, 
responsible,  creative  citizen  Is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  democracy  and  of  every  institu- 
tion that  recognizes  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  goal  is  our  ultimate  ethical  value  and 
this  Is  the  crucial  difference  between  the 
Soviet  system  and  ours. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  that  of  con- 
tinually trying  to  enlarge  the  individual's 
share  In  conducting  his  own  life,  and  in  this 
the  policy  of  competition  has  played  an  im- 
portant role.  Competition  tends  to  reduce 
limitations  to  individual  freedom,  challenges 
Individual  capabilities,  and  better  propor- 
tions rewards  to  efforts. 

Political  liberty  can  survive  only  within 
an  effectively  competitive  economic  system. 
Yet  our  own  Government  has  been  under- 
mining the  vitality  of  competition  through 
policies  which  serve  to  decrease  the  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  individuals  in  many 
industries  or  those  who  wish  to  enter  them. 

The  present  patent  policies  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense,  by  giving  to  private  com- 
panies the  control  of  products  and  in- 
dustries, aids  In  restricting  the  range  of 
productive  activities  open  to  the  individual 
and  reduces  the  scope  for  individual  freedom 
within  an  area,  and  is  thus  In  conflict  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  free  enterprise  philos- 
ophy with  its  alms  of  decentralized  market 
power. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  thought 
about  this  problem,  and  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion — that  where  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  research,  it  should  obtain 
patent  rights  in  any  resulting  invention  or 
discovery  so  that  these  may  be  available  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people  Instead  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  contractors.  This 
was  the  principle  which  sparked  the  strug- 
gle in  the  atomic  energy  field  in  1954.  The 
Congress  reaffirmed  the  principle  again  in 
the  coal  research  and  development  bill  (H.R. 
3375.  now  Public  Law  599),  the  helium  gas 
bill  (HR.  10548.  now  Public  Law  r77).  and 
the  saline  water  bill  (S.  3557).  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  last  session 
•f  Congress.  The  basic  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  were  also  reenacted  In 
the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress. 

VI.    ATTITUDE      BEHIND      DEMANDS      FOB      PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP  OF  PUBLICLY  FINANCED  INVENTIONS 

What  Is  especially  disturbing  Is  the  spirit 
behind  these  policies.  Those  very  business- 
men who  demand  projDerty  rights  on  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  paid  out  of  public  funds 
are  generally  those  very  people  who  object 
most  vigorously  when  the  Government  aids 
sectors  of  our  society  other  than  their  own. 

Here  is  what  a  business  publication  re- 
cently wrote  about  Government  prodigality: 

"Yet  If  there  is  one  prodigious  uncon- 
trolled source  of  waste  In  the  United  States 
today,  whether  in  the  form  of  farm  price 
supports,  shipping  subsidies,  padded  pay- 
rolls or  outright  graft,  it  is  Government, 
Unlike  private  buyers  and  sellers,  more- 
over, public  officials  thus  far  apparently  have 
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learned  precious  little  about  the  value  of  a 
dollar."  *• 

If  this  publication  really  considers  the 
level  of  morality  In  business  higher  than 
that  in  Government.  It  has  no  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  Government  in  our  so- 
ciety. It  Is  American  life  In  general  that 
shapes  and  conditions  the  goals,  methods, 
and  ethical  standards  of  men  In  politics  and 
Government.  The  moral  standards  of  the 
country  provide  the  ethical  environment 
which  in  turn  conditions  the  standards  of 
behavior  of  public  officials.  Low  standards 
or  high  standards  In  the  country  generally 
are  reflected  In  low  or  high  standards  In 
Government. 

The  insistence  by  patent  lawyers  and  a 
segment  of  the  business  community  on  a 
double  standard,  a  refusal  by  certain  big 
concerns  to  do  research  for  the  Government 
during  a  national  emergency  unless  they 
received  all  resulting  rights,  an  attitude  of 
trying  to  squeeze  out  of  the  Government 
whatever  they  can,  a  feverish  scrambling  for 
all  kinds  of  subiiidles — all  this  can  con- 
duce only  to  the  f.cceptance  of  ruthlessness 
and  a  very  low  le\el  of  morality  In  our  na- 
tional life. 

Inventions  resulting  from  Government 
contracts  are  the  products  of  expenditures 
of  public  funds  for  the  performance  of  a 
governmental  function;  the  public  has, 
through  Its  representatives,  ordered  and  paid 
for  the  research  and  the  resxiltlng  knowledge 
and  Inventions.  Why.  then,  should  be  pub- 
lic be  taxed  for  Its  use  or  permitted  to  use 
it  upon  restrictive  conditions  advantageous 
to  no  one  but  the  patent  owner?  There  Is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  contractor 
to  exploit  the  patent  or  to  make  the  Inven- 
tion available  for  use  by  others;  he  may  even 
suppress  the  invention  If  this  would  best 
serve  his  economic  Interests,  with  the  result 
that  technologlcf.l  Improvements  financed 
with  public  funds  would  be  denied  to  the 
public  to  serve  a  private  Interest. 

VII.  SCHNTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  AR« 
A  NATURAL  EXSOURCX — WHAT  AIMS  SHOULD 
CONTROL? 

Scientific  and  technological  research  con- 
ducted or  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
represents  a  vast  national  resource,  rivaling 
In  actual  and  potential  value  the  public  do- 
main opened  to  settlement  In  the  last  cen- 
tury. Because  the  control  of  patent  rights  in 
Inventions  resulting  from  such  activities 
means  the  control  of  the  fruits  of  this  re- 
source. It  is  Important  to  determine  upon  a 
policy  for  the  Government  which  will  have 
the  following  aims: 

1.  The  poUcy  should  serve  the  public  wel- 
fare, which  would  Involve  the  most  wide- 
spread use  of  the  Invention  in  the  Interests 
of  the  health,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

2.  The  policy  should  stimulate  the  progress 
oX  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

3.  Such  a  policy  should  be  consistent  with 
our  American  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise. 

Vm.    SPECIFIC    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  attain  our  objectives,  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  with  these  three 
features : 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  should  acquire 
title  and  full  right  of  use  and  disposition  of 
scieutilic  and  technical  Information  obtained 
and  inventions  made  at  Its  direction  and  at 
its  expense,  subject  to  waiver  of  Government 
title  when  the  equities  of  the  situation  so 
require. 

2.  Needless  to  say,  the  acquisition  of  title 
Is  not  enough.  Constructive  use  of  the 
patents  so  acquired  by  the  Government  Is 
required  to  achieve  public  benefit  in  return 
for  the  public  funds  Invested  In  their  devel- 
opment.    For  that  reason,  there  should  be 


established  a  "Federal  Inventions  Author- 
ity" which  would  administer  all  Govern- 
ment-owned patents  and  make  n<;cessary 
determinations  in  the  administrations  of  the 
act.  It  would  be  affirmatively  charged  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  public  interest  in 
scientific  and  technological  developments 
achieved  through  the  tictlvltles  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
r.nd  would  be  charged  with  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  so  developed  in  order  to 
stimulate  Invention  and  Innovation  which 
will  cut  costs,  produce  new  products,  and 
increase  per  capita  industrial  production 
through  efficiency  and  new  technology. 

In  order  to  secure  the  fastest  and  fullest 
use  of  Inventions,  discoveries,  and  innova- 
tions, an  expanded  program  of  utilization 
research  could  be  undertaken  as  &  means 
of  widening  the  uses  of  Government-owned 
patents. 

In  order  to  make  utilization  information 
readily  available  to  all.  the  authority  can 
engaRe  in  those  activities  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  function,  such  as  aiding  libraries 
to: 

(a)  Acquire  collections  of  publications 
having  descriptions  of  inventions,  helpful 
to  Inventors,  business,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

(b)  Inform  business  and  Industry  (plants, 
factories,  construction  and  engineering  or- 
ganizations) of  new  techniques,  and  innova- 
tions  in  their  fields  of  Interest: 

(c)  Provide  Inventors  and  innovators  with 
knowledge  of  advances  in  their  areas  of  in- 
terest. 

(d)  Give  instructions  in  the  use  of 
technical,  scientific,  and  economic  literature 
in  libraries  and  schools. 

3.  The  policy  should  stimulate  discovery 
and  invention  in  the  public  Interest  by  pro- 
viding for  the  making  of  generous  mone- 
tary awards  as  well  as  public  recognition  to 
all  persons  who  contribute  to  the  United 
States  for  public  use  scientific  and  tech- 
nological discoveries  of  significant  value  in 
the  fields  of  national  defense  or  public 
health,  or  to  any  national  scientlflc  pro- 
gram, without  regard  to  the  patentability 
of  the  contributions  so  made. 
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ISRAEL'S  13TH  YEAR  OP 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
13  th  birthday  of  a  young  Jewish  boy  is 
most  significant,  for  on  that  day  he 
assumes  the  religious  obligations  at- 
tributed to  adulthood  through  his  bar 
mitzvah  ceremony.  Of  course,  tlie  man- 
hood conferred  by  this  event  is  purely 
ceremonial — however,  Judaism  advances 
the  concept  that  the  13th  year  of  life 
is  one  of  increased  maturity  and  in- 
tellectual sophistication. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  a  joyous  heart 
that  I  wish  a  heartfelt  "mazeltov"  to  Is- 
rael on  its  Bar  Mitzvah  Day,  April  20. 
Truly,  the  attributes  associated  with  the 
bar  mitzvah  s5Tiibolism  are  more  than 
applicable  to  Israel  on  her  13th  year  of 
independence. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  go  into  a 
lengthly  discourse  on  the  persecution  and 
wanderings  of  the  people  v.ho  gave  re- 
Ugion  to  the  world.  Howecer,  let  us  rise 
to  the  maturity  which  this  Bar  Mitzvah 
Year  embodies,  and  turn  instead  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  people  of  Israel 
in  establishing  a  working  miracle  in  the 
desert  of  the  Middle  East. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  faced 
was  the  lack  of  rainfall  which  inhibited 
the  cultivation  of  the  Negev.  This  was 
met  by  planned  irrigation,  accomplished 


through  the  devoted  hard  work  of  the 
Kibbutzim,  and  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
point  to  the  fact  that  tlie  area  now 
under  irrigation  has  increased  fourfold 
during  Israel's  first  decade.  The  result 
has  been  the  introduction  of  a  variety 
of  crops  never  before  grown  in  that 
region. 

Since  1948,  extensive  geological  surveys 
have  netted  large-scale  deposits  of  im- 
portant raw  materials.  Among  many  of 
the  minerals  discovered  in  the  Negev, 
just  a  few  are:  Phosphates,  copper,  man- 
ganese, feldspar,  and  so  forth.  In  fact. 
Israel  has  ceased  to  import  phosphates, 
glass  sand,  clays,  gypsum,  and  granite 
because  of  their  exploitation  commer- 
cially. 

Self-sufficiency  is  the  key  word  to 
Israel.  Her  economy  is  a  mixed  one.  pro- 
viding freedom  and  encouragement  for 
all  constructive  initiative.  One  just  has 
to  visit  the  throbbing  cities  of  Tel  Aviv 
and  Haifa  to  feel  the  pioneer  spirit  of 
this  great  country. 

Mo.st  important,  the  pledge  of  Israel's 
I>eclaration  of  Independence  —  "The 
State  of  Israel  will  be  based  on  freedom, 
justice,  and  peace  as  envisaged  by  the 
prophets  of  Israel;  it  will  ensure  com- 
plete equality  of  social  and  political 
rights  to  all  its  inhabitants  irrespective 
of  religion,  conscience,  language,  educa- 
tion and  culture" — is  the  foundation  of 
this  country's  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  principles  of  freedom  of  speech, 
worship,  press,  equality  before  the  law — 
those  principles  up>on  which  our  Nation 
was  founded — are  paralleled  in  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  Israel  truly  is  a  bloom- 
ing flower  in  the  desert — a  bastion  of 
freedom  and  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.  She  has  opened  her  arms  and  her 
heart  to  all.  She  truly  embodies  the  in- 
spirational .spirit  so  well  stated  by  the 
inscription  on  our  Statue  of  Liberty : 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  jxtor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore,  send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


THE  FIRST   HOME   GAMES  OF   THE 

MINNESOTA   TWINS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  to  me.  I  know  he 
would  not  wish  to  have  me  relinquish  the 
floor  without  paying  my  respects  today 
to  a  great  American  game,  to  a  great 
American  tradition,  and  to  a  great  team 
in  the  American  League — namely  the 
Minnesota  Twins. 

Tomorrow  at  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  in  the  Tv^in  Cities,  in  our  new  ball 
park,  the  Minnesota  Twins  will  play 
their  first  home  game — the  Minnesota 
Twins  against  the  Washington  Senators. 

The  Minnesota  Twins,  the  former 
Washington  Senators,  now  revitalized, 
rejuvenated,  reinvigorated.  spirited  and 
determined,  are  going  to  play  the  new 
Washington  Senators  at  the  Twin  Cities 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

As  of  this  day  in  the  American  League, 
with  10  teams  in  the  league,  the  leader, 
the  No.  1  team,  the  pace  setter — with  five 
games  won  and  one  lost — really  the  team 
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should  have  won  it,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  the  circumstances  of  the  loss — 
is  the  Minnesota  Twins,  who  stand  out 
in  front,  uncontested  leaders.  The 
mighty  Yankees  are  in  third  place,  and 
lucky  to  be  there. 

The  Minnesota  Twins  were  greeted 
warmly  last  night,  according  to  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  which  said, 
•2,000  Fans  Give  Twins  Roaring  Wel- 
come." 

That  is  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  count.  According  to  our 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  number  was 
substantially  larger. 

The  enthusiasm  is  evident  from  the  AP 
wirephotx).  Himdreds  of  people  joyously 
greeted  the  Minnesota  Tw  ins  as  they  re- 
turned to  their  new  home,  where  they 
have  found  new  inspiration,  new  vitality, 
new  skill  and  new  power.  Home  rims 
are  commonplace.  Triple  plays  and 
double  plays  are  everyday  occurrences. 
Winning  is  becoming  a  habit. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  in 
case  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality 
of  this  amazing  team,  I  shall  be  outside 
the  door  of  the  Chamber  to  accept  wag- 
ers from  doubting  Senators — U.S.  Sen- 
ators. 

I  have  received  a  note  which  tells  me 
the  only  Senator  with  any  big  league  ex- 
perience is  silenced  because  he  is  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

I  have  performed  a  great  service  for 
the  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  H.^rt  in  the 
chair),  because  most  likely  if  he  were 
permitted  to  speak  he  would  be  sE)eak- 
ing  of  Detroit,  which  does  not  have  a 
chance. 

I  do  not  say  this  unkindly.  At  times 
we  must  face  the  facts  of  life. 

I  shall  not  make  any  wild  claims  for 
the  far-distant  future,  but  as  of  now  the 
Minnesota  Twins  stand  as  the  uncon- 
tested leaders  in  the  American  League, 
with  five  wins  to  one  loss.  I  predict  that 
as  of  tomorrow  the  team  will  still  be 
the  uncontested  leader.  I  hope  the  rec- 
ord will  be  six  wins  and  one  loss  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  expected  the 
Senator  to  make  that  request.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  mind,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  forced  to  make 
a  comment.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  exuberance  of  my  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  coming 
now? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yours  is  a  wonderful 
feeling.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
the  high  position  his  team  now  holds. 
I  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  I  say  a  few  words  about  the  win- 
ners, the  Yankees,  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota will  demonstrate  the  same  gener- 
ous spirit  I  now  possess  at  this  stage  of 
the  game. 

How  many  games  have  been  played? 
Six? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  number,  six,  is  a  very  modest  total. 
I  share  his  enthusiasm  about  tomorrow, 
but  I  am  veiT  glad  that  he  did  not  go 
beyond  tomorrow  in  his  prediction  that 
his  team  would  be  at  the  top. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York.  I  make  a  public  con- 
fession that  for  many  years  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  a  Yankee  fan.  I 
left  the  mighty  Yankees  only  to  join  an 
even  more  noble  and  powerful  team — 
yeb,  to  become  a  fan.  a  vocal  fan,  an  en- 
thusiastic fan,  a  loyal  fan  of  the  Min- 
nesota Twins. 

When  the  Minnesota  Twins  come  to 
Washington  to  play.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  spare  the  time  to  go  out  and  see 
baseball  played  as  it  should  be  played, 
with  the  superb  talent  and  quality  of  this 
fine  team. 

I  have  said  enough  to  impress  my  col- 
leagues with  the  fact  that  tomorrow  is 
the  opening  day  in  Minne.sota  for  big 
league  baseball.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  had  a  big  league  baseball  team 
and  we  are  excited  and  delighted.  The 
former  Washington  Seniors  will  be 
greeted  with  an  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm such  as  they  have  never  experi- 
enced in  their  hves.  The  team  has 
waited  a  long  time  for  this  occasion,  hav- 
ing played  in  Washington  for  so  long, 
but  they  have  been  rewarded.  Virtue  is 
its  own  reward,  and  winning  helps,  too. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  if  I  may  do  so  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 


DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  entirely  different  vein,  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  now  that  I  intended 
to  make  this  afternoon  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  had  given  his  report  on  Senate 

bill  1. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  S.   1,  particularly  the  distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Illinois     [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  including  Guam  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa  in  the  depressed  areas  legis- 
lation.   As  chairman  of  a  special  study 
group  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
become  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  in- 
cluding the  loyal  people  of  these   two 
important  possessions  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  Americans  in  our  national 
programs.     The   Senator   from   Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  other  members 
of   the   conference   committee    on   S.    1 
have     displayed     wise     and     farseeing 
statesmanship  in  including  Guam  and 
Samoa  in  this  legislation  and  thus  not 
creating  another  instance  where  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  are  regarded  as  second-class 
citizens,  and  for  helping  fulfill  our  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  in  American 
Samoa. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.'  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXlVnRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
typical  graciousness  In  yielding  to  me. 


Television  today  is  one  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  in  American  life. 
This  revolutionary  medium  reaches 
nearly  all  our  people,  and  occupies  their 
lives  a  very  large  part  of  the  time.  Few 
aspects  of  our  society  are  so  deeply  af- 
fected with  the  public  interest.  The 
capacity  of  television  to  educate,  to 
move,  to  persuade,  to  dissuade,  and  to 
arouse  is  enormous. 

It  is  thus  of  great  importance  that  we 
be  constantly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
programs  which  television  offers  to  its 
vast  audiences,  which  in  total  number 
nearly  100  million  Americans.  Because 
of  the  financial  basis  of  broadcasting, 
television  is  under  economic  pressures 
to  deliver  in  a  way  which  frequently 
leaves  plenty  to  be  desired.  Therefore, 
it  is  all  the  more  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  the  networks'  efforts  to  present 
quality  programs,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  public  affairs. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  "Show  Business" 
section  of  Time  magazine  carried  an  ar- 
ticle cm  the  television  season  just  com- 
ing to  an  end  and  on  proposed  tele- 
vision schedules  for  next  season.  The 
article  quotes  Mr.  George  Polk,  a  New 
York   advertising   executive,  as  saying: 

The  networks  put  the  public  service  shows 
on  this  year  to  get  the  Government  off  their 
backs.  It  worked.  Now  the  networks  are 
sneaking  them  out  as  fast  as  they  can.  In 
another  2  years  they'll  be  entirely  out  of 
prime  time. 

I  am  informed  that  another  Senator 
has  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
networks  which  states  that  Mr.  Polk 
has  denied  this  statement. 

Prompted  by  this  Time  article.  I  wrote 
to  the  presidents  of  the  three  main  na- 
tional television  networks  and  asked 
them  to  outline  their  public  affairs 
broadcasting  plans  for  the  coming  sea- 
son.    All  three  have  now  replied. 

Their  letters,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Time  article,  constitute  a  use- 
ful dialog  on  public  affairs  broadcasts 
during  the  coming  season  and  also  ad- 
ditional information  on  what  public 
affairs  programs  this  Nation  will  have 
a  chance  to  see  beginning  next  fall. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Time  article,  my  letters  to  each 
of  the  three  networks,  and  their  replies, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The    Season 

As  the  bloodstained  1960-61  season 
crawled  toward  Its  grave  last  week.  It  had 
proved  one  thing  to  everybody's  satisfaction : 
It  was  the  worst  In  the  13-year  history  of 
U.S.  network  television. 

Described  by  a  New  York  critic  as  a  sur- 
realistic mishmash  of  "Eliot  Ness,  together 
Ness  and  pointless  Ness."  the  season  waa  one 
of  unhappy  comedy  and  unhealthy  violence, 
of  defections,  dismissals  and  dismay.  CBS 
lost  its  able  News  Division  President  Slg 
Mickelson,  and  ABC  squeezed  out  veteran 
Newscaster  John  Daly.  CBS'  Edward  R. 
Murrow  took  his  tobacco  habit  to  Washing- 
ton as  head  of  the  US.  Information  Agency, 
Writer-Producer  (  "The  Sacco-Vanzettl 
Story")  Robert  Alan  Aurthxir  quit  TV  with 
the  parting  shot:  "Television  may  be  unique 
in  our   free-enterprise   system   In   that    the 


harder  one  fights  for  a  position  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, the  poorer  the  product  becomes — 
all  In  the  name  of  satisfying  the  mass 
audience." 

DROOLING     SUBSTITUTES 

One  of  the  messiest  satlsflers  was  ABC's 
highflying  "The  Untouchables,"  a  gore- 
laden  drama  based  only  loosely  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  Eliot  Ness,  a  prohibition  era  G-man, 
and  specializing  in  novel  ways  to  kill  pretty 
women.  A  fortnight  ago.  the  show's  ciga- 
rette company  sponsor  quit  when  Its  products 
were  boycotted  by  sensitive  Italian-Ameri- 
cans— but  "The  Untouchables"  Is  so  hot  that 
ABC  had  drooling  substitute  sponsors  wait- 
ing In  line. 

The  celluloid  gutsplllers  were  a  rousing 
commercial  success — about  the  only  dra- 
matic success  In  a  season  of  frightful  failure. 
Producer  David  Sussklnd's  tenuous  empire 
was  tottering:  his  'Witness'  was  canceled  In 
mldseason,  his  fatuoxis  debate  with  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  drew  critical  scorn.  As  Suss- 
klnd's hair  began  to  thin  and  his  p>ockets 
bulged,  his  Image  as  TV's  angry  young  rebel 
became  less  convincing,  but  his  Influence 
still  pervaded  the  Industry,  and  his  "Open 
End "  consistently  demonstrated  that  con- 
versation. If  Intelligent,  can  be  entertaining. 
Jackie  Gleason  was  miserably  miscast  as  the 
MC  of  an  Ill-fated  (one  performance)  panel 
show,  "You're  In  the  Picture,"  and  Milton 
Berle  was  relegated  to  narrating  "Jackpot 
Bowling."  The  networks — which  billed 
some  400  shows  as  specials  In  1959-60 — had 
considerably  fewer  than  that  this  year,  and 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions — such  as 
NBC's  "Coming  of  Christ"  on  "Project  20" 
and  the  low-key  "Another  Evening  With 
Fred  Astalre ' — most  of  them  were  both 
artistic  and  commercial  flops. 

"OATERS"    AND    "ETES" 

What  about  next  season?  Well,  "The  Un- 
touchables" will  t>e  back,  along  with  a  host 
of  more  or  less  recognizable  Imitations: 
ABC's  "Roaring  20'8"  and  "The  Corrupters," 
NBC's  "Cain's  100."  CBS'  'The  E>efender8." 
The  next  season  will  be  the  bloodiest  ever: 
of  73 'i  hours  of  prime  evening  time,  the 
three  networks  already  have  tentatively 
budgeted  30 '/j  to  "oaters,"  private  eyes  and 
action-adventure  series 

Already,  some  30  shows  In  prime  time  will 
not  return.  Many  are  hapless,  no-loss  situa- 
tion comedies — "The  Tab  Hunter  Show," 
"Angel,"  "Peter  Loves  Mary  " — but  "Peter 
Gunn,"  onetime  darling  of  the  martini  set, 
has  also  succumbed.  Brightest  attractions 
of  the  new  season  will  be  the  most  worth- 
while programs  of  the  old:  the  public  service 
shows.  The  excellent  "CBS  Reports"  will 
again  alternate  with  "Pace  the  Nation." 
NBC  plans  a  series  of  preemptive  news  and 
public-affairs  specials;  a  revival  of  "Wis- 
dom," a  new  double-domed  Investigation  In 
depth  called  "Quest."  a  continuation  of  the 
"White  Paper"  reports  on  Government  and 
politics.  ABC.  under  the  aegis  of  former 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  James  Hagerty, 
plans  more  public  service  documentaries 
than  ever  before.  The  great  debates  are 
gone,  of  course,  but  all  of  the  networks  hope 
to  make  heavy  use  of  this  season's  top  TV 
star:  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Still, 
specials  are  by  definition  a  sometime  thing, 
and  the  three  networks  together  have  so  far 
budgeted  only  2  hours  a  week  of  regvilar  pub- 
lic-affairs programing  in  prime  time  Says 
one  adman.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstlne  tc 
Osborn's  George  Polk:  "The  networks  put 
the  public  service  shows  on  this  year  to  get 
the  Government  off  their  backs.  It  worked. 
Now  the  networks  are  sneaking  them  out  as 
fast  as  they  can.  In  another  2  years,  they'll 
be  entirely  out  of  prime  time."  NBC's  off- 
agaln,  on-again  "Omnibus" — which  gave 
this  season's  TV  viewers  a  precious  peek  at 
the  work  of  Playwrights  William  Saroyan, 
Eugene  lonesco,  Samuel  Beckett,  and  Edward 
Albee — Is  negotiating  with  Its  sponsor  over 


a  contract  renewal.  ABC's  "Winston 
ClHirchlH"  Is  being  moved  from  late  evening 
tlm*  to  an  earlier  Sunday  hour:  after  4  years 
on  the  air.  CBS'  "Twentieth  Century"  series 
is  In  need  of  a  sponsor — and  Its  familiar 
Sunday  night  time  slot  may  be  filled  by 
"Oh,  Those  Bells,"  a  kind  of  musical  three 
stooges 

Into  next  season's  open-time  slots  will  slip 
such  uninspiring  shows  as  ABC's  comedy 
series,  "The  Hathaways,"  starring  Peggy 
"Thurber  Carnival"  Cass,  Jack  "Please  Don't 
Eat  the  Daisies"  Weston — and  the  Marquis 
Chimps  Says  an  official  network  release: 
"Peggy  Cass  will  play  Mrs.  Hathaway,  a 
housewife,  and  Jack  Weston  will  play  her 
husband,  a  real  estate  agent.  They  treat  the 
three  chimps,  who  are  part  of  their  house- 
hold, as  though  they  were  human  children — 
make  them  stand  In  the  corner  when  they 
are  bad.  reward  them  with  candy  and 
bananas  when  they  are  good."  By  next  year, 
perhaps  the  1960-61  season,  in  retrospect, 
will  seem  not  half  bad.  At  least,  It  will  be 
over. 


April  4,  1961. 
Mr.  Leonard  H.  Goldenson, 
President,  American   Broadcasting  Co., 
New   York.   NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Goldenson:  The  March  31 
Issue  of  Time  magazine  reports  that  the 
networks  are  scheduling  very  few  regular 
public  affairs  programs  during  the  coming 
season.  It  says  that  ABC  plans  more  public 
service  documentaries  than  ever  before. 

But  In  the  regularly  scheduled  slots  on 
ABC  during  prime  time  (7:30  p.m.  to  10:30 
p.m.).  Time  shows  not  a  single  regular  public 
affairs  program,  although  It  Is  true  that 
there  are  a  number  of  nonspeclfled  periods 
whose  content  Is  not  Indicated  In  Time's 
article. 

Time  also  quotes  a  New  York  advertising 
executive  as  saying,  "The  networks  put  the 
public  service  shows  on  this  year  to  get  the 
Government  off  their  backs.  It  worked. 
Now  the  networks  are  sneaking  them  out 
as  fast  as  they  can.  In  another  2  years, 
they'll  be  entirely  out  of  prime  time." 

If  the  Time  report  is  not  true  or  accxirate, 
or  if  ABC  Intends  to  carry  additional  regu- 
lar prime  time  public  affairs  programs,  please 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire. 


American    Broadcasting   Co  , 
New   York.  NY.,  April  11,  1961. 
The  Honorable  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  have  your 
letter  of  April  4  concerning  the  contem- 
plated program  schedule  for  the  1961-62 
season  as  commented  upon  In  Time  maga- 
zine's March  31  issue,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  request  for  Information. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co.  Is 
dedicated  to  making  greater  strides  in  the 
news  and  public  affairs  area.  At  the  time 
that  we  were  successful  in  arranging  to 
have  Jim  Hagerty  join  us,  I  stated  that  our 
goal  In  the  news  field  was  to  have  a  news 
operation  second  to  none.  Commencing  on 
April  17.  we  will  originate  from  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  11 
p.m..  New  York  time,  a  new  network  news 
service.  On  March  6,  we  started  a  5- 
mlnute  news  report,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, at  1:25  p.m.  over  the  ABC  television 
network,  Introduclnp  the  midway  report 
for  the  housewives  of  America.  We  will 
continue  our  early  evening  news  report  on 
the  ABC  television  network  Monday 
through  Friday  at  6  to  6:15  p.m.  In  the 
3  months  since  Mr.  Hagerty  Joined  us, 
he  has  increased  his  New  York  news  staff 
by  eight  men  and  his  Washington  news  staff 
by  four  men. 


ABC  documentary  crews  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  have  worked  or 
are  working  on  location  gathering  news  and 
public  affairs  stories  in  connection  with 
projected  programs  dealing  with  commu- 
nism in  Cuba,  agriculttu-al  reform  in  Brazil, 
the  role  and  life  of  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  in  Chile  and  India, 
problems  in  Algeria  and  Thailand,  and  the 
story  of  a  former  Nazi  concentration  camp 
inmate  retracing  his  filght  through  G  - 
many  and  Poland  and  revisiting  Europe 
more  than  15  years  after  his  escape 
from  Buchenwald.  We  have  just  opened  a 
news  bureau  in  Jerusalem  and  this  past 
month  in  Latin  America.  We  have  increased 
our  investment  in  the  news  and  public  af- 
fairs area  in  the  past  year  by  67  percent 
and,  at  the  moment,  our  projected  increase 
In  cost  for  1961-62  for  the  ABC  television 
network  alone  is  an  additional  21  percent. 
We  feel  that  our  efforts  in  this  area  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  years  ahead. 

In  addition  to  ABC  staffmen's  own  efforts 
In  the  area  of  documentary  public  affairs 
programing,  we  have  arranged  with  Time, 
Inc.,  and  Bob  Drew  Associates  for  the  co- 
production  with  them  of  what  we  expect  wiU 
be  a  continued  number  of  outstanding  public 
affairs  programs  in  the  nature  of  "Yankl, 
No!  "  "X  PUot,"  and  "Adventures  on  the  New 
Frontier,"  which  have  received  exceptional 
critical  acclaim  this  past  season.  As  you 
know,  these  programs  were  broadcast  In 
prime  time,  as  were  those  produced  by  our 
own  staff,  such  as  "Cast  the  First  Stone." 
"The  Money  Raisers."  and  "The  Red  and  the 
Black." 

In  the  1961-62  season  the  ABC  television 
network  will  continue  to  carry  the  award- 
winning  series  "Expedition."  This  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  tele- 
cast on  a  national  basis  2  out  of  3  weeks. 
was  purposely  placed  in  a  7  p.m.  time  period 
so  as  to  enable  the  schoolchildren  of  America 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  a  pro- 
gram of  an  Informational  and  educational 
nature.  This  series  of  programs  has  the 
support  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  is  tied  In  with  classroom  study. 
Special  teacher  guides  are  prepared  and  fur- 
nished to  the  teachers  of  our  country  to  aid 
them  In  relating  the  program  to  the  teach- 
ing of  history,  geography,  current  events, 
etc.  I  am  attaching  for  your  information 
one  of  these  teacher  guides  which  I  think 
you  might  like  to  see.  On  each  third  week 
most  of  the  local  stations  program  a  "Local 
Expedition"  series  dealing  with  geographi- 
cal, historical,  or  civic  matters  with  which 
the  specific  locality  is  concerned.  These 
programs  likewise  are  in  many  instances 
produced  in  cooperation  with  local  school 
systems.  In  the  summer  of  1961  the  ABC  tel- 
evision network  will  broadcast  10  of  the  best 
of  these  local  programs  on  a  national  basis 
to  enable  schoolchildren  throughout  the 
country  to  become  acquainted  with  geo- 
graphical and  historical  matters  of  Interest 
and  localities  In  the  United  States  with 
which  they  may  be  unfamiliar. 

On  Tuesday  nights,  commencing  October 
1961,  between  10  and  11  p.m..  New  York  time, 
the  ABC  television  network  intends  to  In- 
troduce one  of  the  finest  series  of  programs 
in  the  entertainment  as  well  as  public  affairs 
area  that  has  ever  been  broadcast.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  we  intend  to  schedule  a  series  of 
top-quality  drama,  comedy,  and  musical  pro- 
grams hosted  by  Mr.  Fred  Astalre,  who  will 
appear  in  two  of  such  programs.  Inter- 
spersed in  this  series  on  a  regular  basis.  It 
Is  our  Intention  to  schedule  17  documentary 
programs,  which  may  be  under  the  continued 
sponsorship  of  Bell  &  HoweU.  This  series 
of  documentary  programs  Is  planned  to  con- 
sist of  four  of  1  hour  in  length  and  the  re- 
mainder of  a  half  hour  in  length,  since  some 
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programs   in    the   Alcoa   series    will   be   of   a 
half  hour  rather  than  an  hour  In  length. 

Additionally.  It  is  presently  contemplated 
that,  within  thi«  time  period,  there  will  be 
scheduled  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  West- 
Inghouse  Corp..  a  television  adaptation  of 
•Destry  Rides  Again."  an  outstanding  Broad- 
way play,  and  "An  Old-Fashloned  Thanks- 
giving." produced  by  Robert  Saudels  Asso- 
ciates. 

Thus,  on  a  regular  basis  In  the  Tuesday, 
10  to  11  pm  time  period,  the  ABC  television 
network  will  schedule  for  the  viewing  audi- 
ence a  series  of  programs  which  we  believe 
will  be  entertaining  and  Informative  and  of  a 
high  quality. 

Others  in  the  contemplated  series  of  Bell  & 
Howell  "Close  Up"  programs,  at  the  moment 
six  in  number,  will  be  scheduled  on  other 
evenings  during  the  week  In  evening  time 
during  the  1961-62  season.  Of  course,  there 
Is  no  wny  of  gaging  the  number  and  content 
of  additional  special  programs  to  be  broadcast 
In  prime  time  or  otherwise,  depending  upon 
the  dictates  of   world   events. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  the 
production  of  a  public  affairs  program  such 
as  the  Churchill  series  of  programs  requires 
many,  many  more  months  of  production 
than  the  programs  which  fall  within  the 
general  category  of  entertainment.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  recently  announced  com- 
mencement of  the  development  and  the 
production  of  the  "Roosevelt  Years,"  a  series 
of  28  television  programs  dealing  with  the 
life  of  the  late  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  We  now  have  researchers  In 
Washington,  In  New  York,  and  In  Hyde  Park 
working  on  basic  material.  It  is  Intended 
that  this  program  .';erles  will  appear  in  prime 
time  on  the  ABC  Television  Network  sched- 
ule in  the  fall  of  1962.  Otir  company  has 
committed  Itself  In  excess  of  $1  million, 
without  sponsorship  commitment  at  this 
time,  to  develop  this  series  over  the  next 
18  months.  Certainly  this  announcement, 
made  March  1.5.  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
Time  maeazlne  article,  could  not  have  been 
read  by  the  New  York  advertising  executive 
whose  quote  Time  magazine  included  in  its 
article.  We  have  always  stated  that  It  Is  our 
baslo  philosophy  to  program  for  the  Amer- 
ican vlew^lng  audience  consistent  with  their 
tastes  and  needs,  whether  It  be  in  the  area 
of  entertainment,  news  or  public  affairs. 
This  continues  to  be  our  philosophy. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  answering 
your  letter  because  I  believe,  as  you  do,  that 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  bring  to  the  Amer- 
ican viewing  audience  the  best  in  entertain- 
ment, information  and  cultural  programing 
that  our  resources  can  command,  and  I  trust 
that  the  above  Information  illustrates  our 
intention.  No  purported  analysis  that  a 
competitive  m-^dium  makes — filled  with  in- 
accuracies and  "guessing  at  program  con- 
tent"— can  adequately  present  the  scope  of 
the  problems,  the  nature  of  the  plans,  the 
extent  of  the  program  Investment,  the  forces 
that  are  at  play  In  the  process  of  program 
decision  making  which  are  required  In  the 
setting  forth  of  a  program  schedule. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leon.'^rd  H    Goldenson. 

April  4.  1961. 
Dr  Fr.^nk  Stanton, 

President,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
New  York.  NY. 

DSAR  Mr.  Stanton:  The  March  31  issue  of 
Time  magazine  reports  that  the  networks 
are  scheduling  very  few  regular  public  affairs 
programs  during  the  coming  season. 

In  the  regularly  scheduled  slots  on  CBS 
during  prime  time  (7:30  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m.), 
Time  sho'vs  only  a  single  regular  public  af- 
fairs program.  As  Time  puts  It.  "The  excel- 
lent CBS  Reports'  will  again  alternate  with 
"Face  the  Nation.'  " 


Time  also  quotes  a  New  York  advertising 
executive  as  saying,  "The  networks  put  the 
public  service  shows  on  this  year  to  get  the 
Government  off  their  backs.  It  worked.. 
Now  the  networks  are  sneaking  them  out  as 
fast  as  they  can.  In  another  2  years,  they'll 
be  entirely  out  of  prime  time.  " 

If  the  Time  report  Is  not  true  or  accurate, 
or  if  CBS  Intends  to  carry  additional  regular 
prime   time  public   affairs   programs,   please 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmirx. 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Inc., 

New  York,  NY.  April  5,  1961. 
The  Honorable  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.ab  Senatob  Proxmire:  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  April  4  Inquiring 
about  the  accuracy  of  Time's  March  31  re- 
port and  the  plans  of  the  CBS  television  net- 
work regarding  prime  time  public  affairs  pro- 
graming. 

Time's  report  Is  Inaccurate. 
Ctirrently,  the'  CBS  television  network 
plans  to  program  3V4  hours  of  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  weekly  on  a  regular  basis  in  lt« 
1961-62  evening  schedule.  This  represents 
an  Increase  (one-half  hour  every  4  weeks) 
in  regularly  scheduled  news  and  public  af- 
fairs programing. 

The  following  programing  units  make  up 
the  weekly  3>/4-hour  total  in  evening  time: 
"Twentieth   Century"    (public  affairs),  6- 
6:30  p.m.  Sunday. 

"Eyewitness"  (news),  10:30-11  p.m.  Fri- 
day. 

"Douglas  Edwards  With  the  News,"*  7:16- 
7:30  p.m.  (6:45-7  pan.)  Monday  through 
Friday. 

"Public  Affairs  Hours,"  10-11  p.m.  Thtirs- 
day. 

Twenty-six  hours  In  the  1961-62  season 
wUl  be  "CBS  Reports."  The  remaining  26 
will  include  as  many  as  12  "Great  Chal- 
lenges," 4  roundtable  discussions  Involving 
our  foreign  correspondents,  and  possibly  a 
number  of  hour-long  debates. 

We  continue  to  broadcast  news  and  public 
affairs  programs  on  a  regular  basis  In  the 
balance  of  our  television  network  schedule 
and  will  do  special  broadcasts  as  events  dic- 
tate. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Stanton. 

April  4,   1961. 
Mr.  Robert  Kintner, 
President,  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kintner:  The  March  31  issue 
of  Time  magazine  reports  that  the  networks 
are  scheduling  very  few  regular  public  af- 
fairs programs  during  the  coming  season. 

In  the  regularly  scheduled  slots  on  NBC 
during  prime  time  (7:30  pjn.  to  10:30  p.m.) , 
Time  shows  only  a  single  regularly  scheduled 
public  affairs  program.  "Brinkley  Journal" 
at  10:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Time  does 
state.  "NBC  plans  a  series  of  preemptive 
news  and  public  affairs  specials.  A  revival 
of  Wisdom,  a  new  double-domed  Investiga- 
tion in  depth  called  'Quest,'  a  continuation 
of  the  white  paper  reports  on  government 
and  politics." 

Time  also  quotes  a  New  York  advertising 
executive  as  saying,  "The  networks  put  the 
public  service  shows  on  this  year  to  get  the 
Government  off  their  backs.  It  worked. 
Now  the  networks  are  sneaking  them  out  as 
fast  as  they  can.  In  another  2  years,  they'll 
be  entirely  out  of  prime  time." 

If  the  Time  report  is  not  true  or  accurate, 
or  If  NBC  Intends  to  carry  additional  regular 
prime-time    public    affairs    programs,    please 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Sincerely, 

William    Proxmire. 


National  Broadcastinc  Co..  Inc  , 

New  York,  NY.,  April  13.  1961. 
Hon.  William  Proxmirx, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmirx:  Thank  you  fur 
your  letter  of  April  4.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity It  affords  to  correct  some  of  the  false- 
hoods and  distortions  of  the  article  on  the 
television  season  in  the  March  31  issue  of 
Time. 

Discounting  the  xuiusual  volume  of  pro- 
grams arising  directly  from  the  quadrennial 
presidential  campaign  in  1960,  NBC  will  pre- 
sent more  public  affairs  programing  in  tlie 
1961-62  season  than  ever  before — more  of  It 
during  evening  hours  than  ever  before. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  two  NBC  releases 
announcing  some  of  these  programs.  One. 
dated  February  28.  describes  plans  for  "The 
Du  Pont  Show  of  the  Week,"  an  hour-long 
Sunday  evening  series,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  which  will  consist  of  productions  by  units 
headed  by  Donald  Hyatt,  who  is  responsible 
for  NBC's  "Project  30"  presentations,  and 
Irving  Gltlin.  executive  producer  of  "NBC 
White  Paper."  The  other  release,  dated 
March  14.  announces  40  full-hour  news  and 
information  programs  to  be  placed  In  eve- 
ning time  periods  withheld  from  entertain- 
ment shows.  These  40  programs,  you  will 
note,  "will  be  in  addition  to  the  present 
schedule  of  NBC-TV  information  programs." 
Although  we  have  not  yet  announced  it 
formally,  we  have  scheduled  "Brinkley's 
Journal "  as  a  half-hour  weekly  program 
Wednesdays  at  10:30  p.in.  In  addition,  we 
have  in  the  planning  stage  still  another  half- 
hour  news  program  that  we  are  contemplat- 
ing for  Friday  night. 

As  to  NBC's  position  on  the  long-term  fu- 
ttire  of  public  affairs  programing,  the  record 
is  clear. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  January  8,  1961. 
issue  of  Printers'  Ink,  Robert  W.  Sarnoff, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  NBC.  wrote: 

"Perhaps  the  most  exciting  development  of 
the  last  year,  whose  fruition  Is  yet  to  come,  1b 
the  prominence  that  public  affairs  pro- 
graming has  gained.  Contrary  to  the 
speculation  of  some  of  television's  more 
cynical  observers,  this  Interest  is  much  more 
than  a  passing  fancy.  It  Is  a  solid,  long- 
terra  trend  rooted  in  the  growth  of  the 
medium,  the  nature  of  our  times  and  the 
demands  of  the  public  interest.  And  by 
the  public  Interest.  I  mean  not  only  the 
Federal  standard  under  which  broadcasters 
operate,  but  what  the  total  public  is  really 
Interested  in." 

On  January  31,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
munications Subconunlttee  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  testified: 

"I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  most 
important  long-range  effects  of  the  expanded 
political  coverage  we  were  able  to  undertake 
last  year  will  be  a  steady  expansion  of  In- 
formational programing  on  television.  At 
NBC  our  showing  during  the  conventions 
and  the  campaigns  won  such  Interest  from 
audiences  that  It  made  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  present  expanded  scope  of 
our  news  and  public  affairs  efforts,  and  to 
greater  sponsor  Interest  In  such  program- 
ing." 

On  February  15.  In  an  address  before  the 
Cincinnati  Advertisers'  Club,  Mr.  Sarnoff 
said: 

"One  development  Is  the  striking  upsurge 
in  news  and  public  affairs  programing — 
much  of  It  In  prime  evening  time.  It  Is 
important  to  recognize  that  this  is  not  an 
overnight  development,  nor  the  result,  as 
some  cynics  would  have  It,  of  a  sudden 
desire  by  the  television  networks  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  Speaking  for  NBC,  we  have, 
as  a  matter  of  programing  policy,  always 
offered  more  Information  programs  than 
warranted  by  the  demonstrated  interest  of 


the  majority  of  our  audience.  It  has  been 
our  policy  because  we  believe  one  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  broadcasting  is  to  lead  Its 
audience  and  open  new  horizons  to  It.  As  a 
result,  over  the  years  the  audience  Interest 
In  this  programing  has  been  cultivated 
and  expanded.  Justifying  an  even  greater 
volume." 

On  March  1,  In  accepting  a  special  award 
from  the  American  Legion  for  NBC's  role 
In  presenting  "The  Great  Debate"  and  cov- 
ering the  1960  election  campaign,  Mr.  Sarnoff 
described  current  news  and  public  affairs 
programing  on  the  NBC  Television  Network 
and  added: 

"We  expect  this  important  area  of  pro- 
graming to  keep  expanding  not  only  in  vol- 
ume but  In  depth  and  quality." 

On  March  25,  In  an  address  at  Mlddlebury 
College.  Mlddlebury.  Vt  .  I  quoted  a  tribute 
by  James  B.  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  television  public  affairs  programing,  and 
added : 

"ThU  Is  the  kind  of  tribute  that  prompU 
broadcasters  not  to  relax  but  to  Increase  their 
efforts  and  to  do  so  with  keen  awareness 
of  the  unusually  heavy  responsibility  Im- 
plicit In  television's  unique  eloquence  and 
wide  reach,  and  the  fact  that  It  claims  more 
time  from  the  American  people  than  all 
other  mass  media  combined.  We  are  not 
relaxing  our  efforts  at  NBC.  We  recently 
announced  we  will  add  40  hour-long  news 
specials  to  our  schedule  In  the  season  be- 
ginning next  fall.  These  will  all  be  presented 
during  prime  evening  time,  and  they  will  be 
devoted  to  probing  treatment  of  major  na- 
tional and  international  Issues  and  prob- 
lems. We  will  offer  these  programs  In  ad- 
dition to  the  established  features  of  a  news 
and  public  affairs  schedule  that  is  already 
the  largest  we  have  ever  presented  and  sec- 
ond to  none  In  television." 

Most  of  these  statements,  and  all  the  pro- 
gram announcements  cited  above,  were  made 
available  to  Time.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  Time  for  comment  on  the  quotation 
attributed  to  a  New  York  advertising  man 
that  the  networks  are  sneaking  out  public 
affairs  shows,  which  would  allegedly  be  out 
of  the  schedule  altogether  in  2  years,  the 
NBC  press  department  flatly  denied  that  the 
statement  was  in  any  way  correct  and  pointed 
out  that  It  was  demonstrably  false  In  view 
of  the  programs  on  our  forthcoming  schedule. 

Yet  Time  elected  to  publish  the  quotation, 
without  conrunent  or  denial  from  any  net- 
work. In  a  context  that  made  It  appear  to 
be  a  correct  assessment  of  network  plans  and 
intentions.  Time  also  elected  to  describe 
the  three  networks'  regular  evening  public 
affairs  efforts  as  budgeted  at  "only  2  hours 
a  week"  when  a  reading  of  Time's  own 
program  chart  on  the  same  page  shows  at 
least  3  hours  a  week  of  such  programing: 
"The  Du  Pont  Show  of  the  Week"  (1 
hour);  the  Bell  &  Howell  series  (an  alternate 
week  series  of  full-hour  and  half-hour  pro- 
grams); "Brinkley's  Journal"  (one-half 
hour) ;  "CBS  Repjorts"  alternating  with  "Pace 
the  Nation"  (1  hour);  and  "Eyewitness  to 
History"  (one-half  hour).  And  apart  from 
Time's  miscount  of  its  own  program  chart. 
Its  report  omitted  the  fact  that  we  have  an- 
nounced 40  evening  hotirs  of  special  in- 
formational programs — which  adds  virtually 
another  hour  of  such  programing  on  a 
weekly  average. 

In  trying  to  fathom  the  unusually  low 
level  of  this  Journalistic  performance,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  Incompetence  leaves 
off  and  malice  begins.  We  have  established, 
for  example,  that  this  article,  which  pur- 
ports to  evaluate  the  whole  television  sea- 
son, was  the  work  of  a  writer  who  Is  not 
normally  assigned  to  view  television  or  to 
write  the  show  business  section  in  which 
Time  covers  television.  Moreover,  the  story 
was  edited  by  an  editor  who  does  not  ordi- 
narily supervise  the  section. 


I  believe  It  is  a  fair  reflection  of  the  taste, 
Judgment  and  responsibility  of  the  article 
that  It  begins  by  labeling  the  current  season 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  network  tele- 
vision. This  Is  Time's  verdict  on  a  season 
that  saw  the  birth  of  "The  Great  Debate," 
which  promises  to  become  a  lasting  political 
Institution;  the  Innovation  of  live  televised 
coverage  of  Presidential  press  conferences, 
and  the  marked  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  news  and  public  affairs  programing  that 
has  won  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
such  observers  as  you.  I  can  assure  you 
that  Time's  predictions  about  the  season 
ahead  are  no  worthier  of  serious  considera- 
tion than  Its  evaluation  of  the  season  that 
you  have  been  seeing  for  yourself. 

I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  use  this  letter 
In  any  way  you  wish. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  Kintner. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  and  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  describe  the  stirring  possi- 
bilities of  industrial  development  as 
applied  to  our  Nation's  poverty-stricken 
rural  areas.  The  article,  written  by  the 
Post's  distinguished  reporter  Julius  Du- 
scha.  indicates  the  willingness  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  shoulder  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  assisting  rural 
industrial  development. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  industrial  development  in 
country  areas  is  the  result  of  recogniz- 
ing the  facts  of  life  on  the  farm.  A  rap- 
idly advancing  agriculture  technology, 
which  has  brought  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation  and  of  many  other  nations  the 
benefits  of  a  food  and  fiber  abundance 
unparalleled  in  all  recorded  history,  has 
at  the  same  time  employment  possibili- 
ties for  our  rural  young  p>eople.  The 
mechanization  of  farming,  the  addition 
of  vast  quantities  of  new  capital  and  .sci- 
entific know-how,  and  the  inexorable 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  individual  farm 
imit.  have  resulted  in  ever  fewer  jobs. 
The  result  has  been  an  exodus  to  our 
cities,  where  the  arriving  rui-al  youth 
frequently  serve  to  increase  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  urban  employment  problem. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  19,  as  well  as  the  article  by  Mr. 
Duscha,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  moment 
to  join  my  congratulations  to  the  tribute 
paid  yesterday  to  Mr.  Duscha  and  other 
reporters  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
professional  journalism  fraternity.  Sig- 
ma Delta  Chi,  honored  them  "for  distin- 
guished public  service  in  the  field  of 
Washington  correspondence." 

The  other  Post  reporters  named,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Duscha,  were  James 
Clayton,  Murrey  Marder,  and  Bernard 
Nossiter.  The  tribute  to  the  four 
noted  that  their  articles  "shed  amazing 
light  on  the  real  (campaign)  issues  even 
before  the  big  debates  and  the  final 
weeks  of  the  campaign  jelled  them."  All 
of  us  know  how  richly  they  deserve  that 
citation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  I  have  referred  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  19611 

Rural   Industry    Agency    Is   Freeman 
Objective 

(By   Julius    Duscha) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Free- 
man is  trying  to  turn  his  Department  Into 
an  agency  for  rural  Industrial  development. 

Freeman  is  vigorously  seeking  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  sections  of  the 
depressed  areas  bill  that  would  affect  rural 
areas. 

He  also  Is  making  plans  to  expand  the 
existing  rural  development  program  which 
hns  been  quietly  under  way  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  for  almost  4  years. 

The  Secretary's  efforts  to  Include  all 
aspects  of  rural  life  within  his  province 
could  have  far-reaching  effects  on  cities  as 
well  as  on  the  countryside. 

COULD     SLOW     movement 

If  substantial  Industry  were  brought  to 
rural  areas  where  farming  Is  declining,  the 
farm-to-clty  movement  could  be  consider- 
ably slowed  down. 

This  would  mean  that  the  urban  prob- 
lems of  overcrowding,  crime  and  assimila- 
tion that  have  resulted  from  this  migration 
would  diminish. 

The  shaky  economies  of  many  small 
towns  would  be  helped,  too,  by  an  Influx  of 
industry  to  the  towns  and  the  surrounding 
rural  areas. 

Freeman  does  not  plan,  however,  to  down- 
grade the  importance  of  farming  In  rural 
America.  Under  his  leadership  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  be  a  champion  of 
farmers   and  farming. 

What  Freeman  Is  doing  Is  recognizing  the 
facts  of  life  In  rural  areas,  where  the  mech- 
anization of  farming,  the  economic  neces- 
sity for  larger  and  larger  farms  and  the 
lack  of  nearby  Industrial  Jobs  drive  more 
and  more  young  men  and  women  from 
farms  to  the  cities. 

The  Secretary's  Immediate  objective  is  a 
large  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
area  redevelopment,  or  depressed  areas,  leg- 
islation. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
passed  redevelopment  bills,  and  a  congres- 
sional conference  committee  is  trying  to  re- 
solve differences  between  the  two  measures. 

The  legislation  provides  that  administra- 
tion of  the  $300  million  loan  program  and 
the  $89  million  in  grants  provided  by  the 
legislation  would  be  centered  in  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

ONE      hundred      million      DOLLARS      IN      LOANS 

Freeman  hopes  that  the  rural  develop- 
ment aspects  of  the  legislation  would  be 
operated  by  the  Agriculture  Department. 

A  total  erf  $100  million  in  loan  authority 
would  be  used  to  attract  Industry  to  rural 
areas.  A  substantial  part  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion In  loans  provided  for  the  improvement 
of  water  supplies,  sewer  systems  and  other 
community  facilities  would  also  go  to  rural 
areas. 

The  Agriculture  Department  argues  that 
its  experience  with  the  4-year-old  rural  de- 
velopment program  qualifies  the  Depart- 
ment for  administering  the  rural  parts  of 
the  depressed  areas  bill. 

Nor  Is  there  any  opposition  from  power- 
ful farm  State  legislators  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
Agriculture  Department  administration  of 
much  of  the  depressed  aretis  bill. 

Freeman  recently  reorganized  the  present 
rural  development  program  by  establishing 
a  Rural  Areas  Development  Board  under  the 
chairmanship  of  John  A.  Baker,  Director  of 
Agricultural  Credit. 

Operating  on  a  budget  of  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year,  the  present  program  has  con- 
centrated on  technical  assistance  to  rural 
areas  that  are  seeking  industry. 
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[From  the  WasWngton  Post,  Apr.  19.  1961] 
RuKAL  Industry 
Secretary  Freeman's  efforts  to  stimulate 
Indiistrial  development  In  rural  areas  have 
far-reachln?  possibilities.  The  Immediate 
objective  of  this  movement  Is  to  relieve  un- 
deremployment of  farmers,  but  If  It  Is 
successful  It  can  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
urban  life  as  well. 

A  recent  report  showed  that  45  out  of 
every  100  farmer  operators  did  some  nonfarm 
work  In  1959  and  36  percent  of  them  earned 
more  from  their  off-farm  Jobs  than  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  product**.  Even  so. 
a  vast  number  are  seeking  new  opportuni- 
ties for  part-time  work  off  the  farm,  and 
aid  for  these  people  must  be  considered  an 
Important  part  of  any  general  agricultural 
prcgram.  The  stimulation  of  rural  Indus- 
tries has  been  found  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive and  practical  answer. 

Cities  have  a  direct  Interest  in  the  move- 
ment because  many  of  them  are  now  being 
virtually  overwhelmed  with  new  population 
that  they  cannot  readily  absorb.  Recent 
Census  Bureau  studies  show  that  approxi- 
mately 84  percent  of  the  Increase  In  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  In 
the  last  10  years  was  concentrated  In  cities 
of  50,000  or  more  and  their  surrounding 
areas.  The  movement  Is  proceeding  at  a 
fantastic  pace,  with  consequent  overcrowd- 
ing, transportation  chaos,  crime,  and  urban 
sprawl. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  that  of  the  cities  It  would  be  desirable  to 
slow  down  this  frantic  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation In  a  relatively  few  large  centers.  A 
national  policy  of  decentralizing  Industrial 
gfrowth  thus  seems  to  be  In  order.  The 
location  of  industrial  plants  in  rural  areas, 
where  feasible,  would  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  relieving  shaky  economies  of  many 
small  towns  while  easing  the  growth  prob- 
lems of  the  big  cities. 

The  idea  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  one.  For 
some  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  Secretary  Benson  promoted  the  rural 
development  program,  and  some  200  proj- 
ects in  40  States  are  now  underway.  The 
present  administration  has  modified  the  ob- 
jectives somewhat  and  added  the  word 
"Areas"  to  the  name,  but  the  basic  Idea  con- 
tinues to  be  the  location  of  more  industry 
within  reach  of  part-time  farmers.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  would  like  to  steer  the  agricul- 
tural end  of  the  depressed-areas  program 
In  the  same  direction. 

Troui  these  beginnings  a  new  national 
policy  may  well  emerge.  As  farms  increase 
In  size  and  still  less  manpower  Is  needed  to 
produce  food,  there  are  many  advantages  In 
taking  factories  to  the  country  Instead  of 
luring  more  people  Into  the  large  cities. 
Congress  may  well  conclude  that  this  Is  the 
only  practical  way  of  maintaining  some  de- 
gree of  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
life  in  these  changing  times. 


PAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1961 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
great  deliberative  body  voted  today  upon 
the  passage  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
which,  regardless  of  any  other  names 
ascribed  to  it.  will  also  be  known,  if 
enacted,  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Amendments  of  1961. 

A  plethora  of  debate  has  captured  our 
attention  since  this  bill  was  brought  up 
for  consideration.  If  one  thread  has 
woven  itself  throughout,  it  is  the  thread 
of  confusion. 

At  the  very  outset  were  raised  serious 
questions  regarding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill.    My  good  friend,  the  junior 


Senator  from  Arizona,  very  clearly  de- 
fined the  issues  as  did  others,  and 
brought  cogent  retnarks  to  bear  in  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  questions  pre- 
sented. The  ansuers  sought  to  be  tend- 
ered, both  in  the  committee  report  and 
in  debate,  have  had  unsettling  rather 
than  comforting  responses,  thus  leaving 
this  vital  question  in  limbo.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  this  administra- 
tion will  have  the  responsibility  of  re- 
sponding to  the  question  in  the  courts 
of  our  land. 

Confusion  did  not  stop  there,  how- 
ever, for  the  next  significant  question 
arose:  the  question  of  this  bill's  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  the  country  and 
the  labor  force.  No  studies  made,  no 
proffered  facts  or  figures,  nothing  at  all 
has  confirmed  the  impression  many  of 
us  share — namely,  that  the  increased 
coverage  and  inclusion  can  only  impair 
the  economy  and  further  reduce  the 
present  number  of  employed.  But 
again  we  do  not  know. 

Retail  establishments,  laundries,  local 
transportation  companies,  automobile 
dealers  and  a  host  of  others  may  soon 
feel  the  brunt  of  this  bill.  I  can  well 
foresee  laundering  establishments, 
many  of  which  operate  on  a  profit  base 
of  less  than  1  percent,  being  forced  to 
reduce  the  number  of  their  employees. 
Better,  I  say,  95  cents  an  hour  earned 
than  any  sum  on  welfare.  And  so  with 
all  the  others  directly  affected  by  this 
bill. 

The  administration  proposes  to  assist 
the  employees'  lot.  Yet  I  submit  the 
bill  may  ultimately  serve  to  do  other- 
wise. We  have  not  the  requisite  assur- 
ances that  this  measure  will  provide  sta- 
bility with  progress,  nor  constitutionality 
with  enlightened  legislation.  In  fact  we 
have  no  assurances  whatsoever. 

The  people  of  my  State,  along  with 
those  of  the  Nation,  can  only  view  with 
a  measure  of  concern  the  way  which  lies 
ahead.  I  only  hope  that  the  New  Fron- 
tier is  not  always  so  enshrouded  in  doubt. 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the  way  down 
the  garden  path  toward  which  we  are 
being  led. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHHEYl  and  others  in  paying  my 
very  high  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  for  the  bril- 
liant and  magnificent  way  in  which  he 
piloted  the  minimum  wage  bill  through 
the  Senate.  I  have  served  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  for  some  time.  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  sound  liberal- 
ism and  great  ability  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  McNamara! . 

I  wish  to  thank  the  whip,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphreyI 
for  the  kind  words  which  he  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  join  him  in  the  tribute 
he  paid,  not  only  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  but  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield]., 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  the  services  they  have  rendered 
this  administration  in  piloting  the  min- 
imum wage  bill  through  the  Senate.    We 


all  know  that  if  the  bill  had  been  scut- 
tled in  the  manner  in  which  It  was 
scuttled  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
one  of  the  great  planks  of  the  Kermedy 
program  would  have  been  ripped  out  of 
the  structure,  and  the  legislative  pro- 
posals of  this  administration,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  so-called  New  Frontier 
program. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
it  is  highly  to  be  desired.  If  his  program 
Is  to  succeed,  that  a  working  relationship 
be  maintained  between  the  White  House 
and  Congress.  .The  word  I  used  a  few 
moments  ago — "reciprocity" — is  partic- 
ularly applicable  in  connection  with  that 
relationship.  But  as  one  Democrat  I 
wish  this  afternoon  to  express  my  great 
disappointment  in  the  apparent  lack  of 
Inclusion  of  the  word  "reciprocity" 
within  the  political  dictionary  of  the 
administration  to  date  In  a  great  many 
respects. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  in  my  opinion  the  President 
is  not  fully  Informed  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  p>olIcIes  which  are  being  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  his  advisers  In  his  ad- 
ministration. It  may  be  a  public  secret, 
but  it  is  not  a  secret  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Senate,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  unhappy  men  In  this  body  with 
regard  to  their  relationship,  to  date, 
with  this  administration,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  one  of  the  un- 
happiest. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  have  to 
protest,  as  I  shall,  perhaps  every  day 
now  for  some  time,  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  rank  Injustice  that  the  people 
of  my  State  are  receiving  from  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  In  connection  with 
provable  economic  discrimination  which 
the  administration  continues  to  practice 
against  my  State.  I  am  hopeful  that 
reason  will  come  to  prevail  In  the  coun- 
cils of  the  administration  and  that  this 
course  of  injustice  will  come  to  an  end. 
When  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
either  having  to  remain  silent  in  the  face 
of  injustices  against  my  State  by  the  ad- 
ministration, or  speaking  out  in  support 
and  In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  there  Is  no  doubt  what  my  course 
of  action  Is  going  to  be.  The  President, 
having  served  with  me  In  the  Senate  for 
some  years,  ought  to  know  that  I  will 
speak  out  In  support  of  my  State. 

I  shall  continue  to  submit  from  time  to 
time  the  evidence  that  supf>orts  my  con- 
tention that  the  administration  is  being 
misadvi.';ed,  apparently,  In  regard  to  the 
unfair  treatment  Oregon  is  receiving  in 
connection  with  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral dollars.  In  comparison  with  other 
States  in  my  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  the  mat- 
ter of  a  Post  Office  Department  policy  I 
believe  is  most  ill  advised. 

POST    OmCK    LEASE-OPTION    PROGRAM 

Some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  ap- 
proval given  by  Congress  to  Public  Law 
426  of  the  85th  Congress  are  beginning 
to  reveal  themselves  in  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Last  summer,  a  constituent,  Mrs. 
Delia  Paterson  of  Portland,  directed  my 
attention  to  a  commercial  lease  arrange- 
ment entered  into  by  the  Post  Office 
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Department  to  provide  needed  postal  fa- 
cilities in  Portland,  Oreg.  I  wrote  to  the 
Comptroller  General  about  it  on  July  28, 
1960.  On  March  30  of  this  year,  I  got 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  I  want  to  share 
them  with  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
This  Inquiry  convinces  me  that  substan- 
tial revision  in  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  essential. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  budgetary 
policy  which  holds  that  It  is  better  to 
pinch  pennies  today  and  pay  rent  for 
years  to  come  than  to  invest  whatever 
may  be  needed  in  the  acquisition  by  the 
Government  of  needed  postal  facilities. 
What  the  General  Accounting  Office 
finds  is  that  over  the  length  of  the  lease, 
it  will  cost  far  more  to  lease  this  facility 
in  Portland  than  It  would  have  cost  for 
the  Government  to  have  built  it  itself. 

The  Post  Office  Department  claims 
that  something  was  saved  because  the 
lease  made  for  a  smaller  budgetary  allot- 
ment for  this  purpose  in  its  1960  budget 
than  direct  acquisition  would  have  made. 
It  even  claims  that  such  facilities  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  postal  revenues,  an  ar- 
gument which  the  General  Accounting 
Office  p>oints  out  will  require  higher  and 
higher  po-stal  rates  for  such  arrange- 
ments as  these. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  any  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment can  commit  itself  to  such  a  p>enny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  as  this  one. 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  consideration  of  one  year's  budget 
can  take  precedence  over  the  cost  of  a 
facility  over  its  useful  life  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  position  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, as  expressed  by  former  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  McKibbin.  is  the 
best  argument  I  know  of  for  a  capital 
budget  for  the  entire  annual  Federal 
outlay.  Mr.  McKibbin's  argument  con- 
tends that  we  are  better  off  to  spend 
$72,815,000  to  have  the  use  of  this  facility 
for  50  years  by  lease  than  to  spend 
$30  818  000  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  50 
years  by  acquisition,  simply  because  less 
would  be  spent  at  the  outset  under  the 
lease  than  with  direct  acquisition. 

Let  me  now  summarize  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  concerning  this  particular 
lease  arrangement. 

I  cite  this  summary  as  a  specific  case 
illustrative  of  the  greate  waste  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  going  to  be  guilty 
of  unless  Congress  reconsiders  the  action 
it  took  in  the  85th  Congress  and  stops 
this  uncalled-for  waste  of  money. 

The  Post  Office  Department  as  of  June 
30,  1960.  had  entered  into  9.000  com- 
mercial leases  and  15,000  rental  agree- 
ments for  postal  facilities  which  provide 
the  Department  with  about  35  and  11 
percent,  respectively,  of  its  total  space 
requirements. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  leases 
about  35  percent  of  Its  space  needs,  and 
rents  about  11  percent. 

The  sealed -bid  lease  for  the  post  office 
facility  in  Portland  was  awarded  on 
June  24,  1960.  It  calls  for  annual  rental 
of  $818,700  for  a  base  term  of  30  years. 
The  Department  also  is  given  the  option 
for  periodic  renewal  of  the  lease  up  to  a 


possible  total  of  70  years  occupancy. 
The  Department  admits,  however,  that 
the  estimated  economic  life  of  the  build- 
ing, based  on  normal  maintenance  prac- 
tices, is  about  50  years. 

The  lessor  also  Included  options  to  the 
Government  for  purchase  of  the  facility 
at  the  end  of  the  30-year  lease,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  renewal  term.  The  op- 
tion prices  are  stated  in  the  lease.  On 
the  same  day  that  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  successful  bidder,  the 
Department  obtained  additional  options 
from  the  successful  bidder  to  purchase 
the  facility  at  the  end  of  the  first  10  and 
20  years  of  the  lease  for  $11  milhon  and 
$9  million  respectively.  These  options 
were  not  obtained  under  competitive 
bidding  nor  solicited  in  the  original  in- 
vitation, but  were  negotiated  separately. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  be- 
lieves the  10-  and  20-year  option  prices 
are  about  $2.5  million  and  $2  million,  re- 
spectively, more  than  the  original  cost 
of  land  and  the  unamortized  value  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  improvements  at  the 
end  of  each  of  these  periods. 

The  GAO  report  analj-zes  carefully  the 
Post  Office  I>epartment's  summary  of 
the  rental  of  $818,700  per  year.  This 
analysis  appears  on  page  7  of  its  reix)rt. 
The  GAO  points  out  that  the  6-percent 
return  to  the  lessor  on  his  investment  in 
land  compares  with  the  4-percent  rates 
at  which  the  U.S.  Treasury  can  borrow. 

In  its  chapter  entitled  'Comparative 
Fund  Requirements  for  Leasing  and  Di- 
rect Acquisition  by  the  Government," 
the  General  Accounting  Office  declares 
that  the  fund  requirements  for  leasing 
are  considerably  more  than  for  direct 
acquisition  of  the  facility.  It  points  out 
that  if  the  Department  exercises  its  op- 
tion to  purchase  at  the  end  of  10  years, 
the  total  cost  of  the  building  to  the  De- 
partment would  be  $20,700,000,  compared 
to  $14,400,000  for  direct  acquisition  now. 
On  a  50-year  basis,  funds  requirements 
imder  the  terms  of  the  lease  would  be 
about  $42  million  more  than  for  direct 
acquisition.  In  other  words,  if  the  Post 
Office  exercises  its  option  to  purchase,  it 
will  pay  a  fixed  price  plus  the  annual 
rental  for  the  length  of  occupany. 

The  GAO  finds  that  if  it  purchases  the 
building  after  10  years,  it  will  cost  $6,- 
279,000  more  than  diiect  acquisition 
now:  if  purchased  after  20  years.  $13,- 
105.000  more:  if  purchased  after  30 
years,  S21,606.000  more:  if  aft^r  40  years, 
$31,664,000  more;  and  if  purchased 
after  50  years,  it  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $41,997,000  more  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  acquire  the  facility  directly 
in  the  first  place. 

EXAMPLE    or    WASTE     IN     GOVERNMENT 

I  am  talking  about  only  one  facility, 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
says  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $41,997,000 
more  to  lease  It  for  50  years  and  then 
buy  It.  than  It  would  have  cost  if 
the  Federal  Government  proceeded  by 
direct  acquisition  now. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  for  suggestions  as 
to  how  greater  economy  could  be  ac- 
complished in  the  administration  of  the 
Government.  I  call  this  example  to  his 
attention.  I  ask  him  to  have  his  of- 
ficers examine  into  this  question.    I  sug- 


gest that  he  call  the  Postmaster  General 
into  his  office  in  the  very  near  future  to 
discuss  what  I  consider  to  be  the  un- 
conscionable waste  which  is  growing  out 
of  legislation  which  the  85th  Congress 
passed. 

To  him,  and  to  my  congressional  col- 
leagues, I  say  that  that  legislation  ought 
to  be  changed.  I  shall  propose  that 
Congress  have  an  opportunity  to  change 
it,  because  in  my  judgment  such  a  prac- 
tice cannot  be  justified.  It  is  poor  busi- 
ness practice.  It  is  not  good  business, 
unless  it  Is  contended  that  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
permit  this  typ>e  of  privateering.  In  my 
judgment,  the  private  enterprise  system 
does  not  justify  privateering,  nor  does  it 
justify  taking  this  kind  of  advantage  of 
the  Federal  Grovernment.  I  believe  that 
when  such  an  iiTcfutable  report  has  been 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
both  Congress  and  the  President  have  an 
obligation  to  proceed  with  corrective 
action. 

EXCESSIVE  COST  OF  PORTLAND  FACILrTT 

Of  course,  the  Post  Office  Department 
holds  that  the  postal  service  is  supposed 
to  be  self-financing  under  the  1958  law. 
It  claims  that  postal  revenues  will  fi- 
nance the  lease  arrangement  because  it 
does  not  call  for  so  large  an  outlay  as  im- 
mediate acquisition  would  require.  Says 
the  GAO  of  this  contention: 

In  this  regard,  however,  even  If  the  De- 
partment's assumption  on  the  financing  of 
postal  operations  from  postal  revenues  were 
accepted  as  valid  and  the  postal  service  were 
self-supporting,  our  computations  show  that 
expenditures  for  the  lease  of  facilities  such 
as  the  Portland  post  oflice  are  much  greater 
than  they  would  be  for  direct  Government 
acquisition. 

The  GAO  also  points  out: 

Under  a  self-supporting  postal,  service,  the 
postal  patrons  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
greater  expenditures  under  the  lease  ar- 
rangements through  increased  postal  rates. 

I  should  add  that  the  report  sets  forth 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  in  defense  of  the  Port- 
land lease.  However,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  an- 
sv,'ered  them  to  a  degree  which  justified 
its  conclusion  that  this  arrangement  is 
far  costlier  than  outright  acquisition 
Vvould  have  been. 

Of  course,  this  contract  has  been  con- 
summated. It  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  the 
contract.  What  I  seek  to  do  now  Is  to 
make  public  the  fact  that  the  leasing  ar- 
rangement for  postal  facilities  is  exceed- 
ingly costly,  and  that  it  should  be 
stopped. 

I  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  this  afternoon  to  make 
good  his  assurance  to  the  American 
p&ople  that  he  proF>oses  to  adopt  meas- 
ures of  true  economy  within  his  ad- 
ministration. I  respectfully  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
justify,  through  the  postal  service,  a 
continuation  of  this  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

i  do  not  know  whether  my  appeal 
will  bring  any  results  or  not,  because 
there  has  been  little  evidence  that  the 
Summerfield  policies  and  decisions  have 
been  changed  down  at  the  Post  Office 
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Department.  We  seem  only  to  have  new 
people  to  carry  out  old  policies.  The 
renewal  of  the  request  for  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  totally  unjustified  increase  in 
the  first  class  postal  rate  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  lack  of  any  really  new 
management  at  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

However,  if  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
users  of  the  pxastal  service,  can  be  in- 
formed about  what  these  short-sighted 
policies  are  costing  them,  then  there  is 
some  chance  that  they  will  be  changed. 
The  text  of  this  repoi't  on  the  Port- 
land facility  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  being  turned  over  to  the  con- 
gressional Post  Office  Committees  for 
their  study.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  report,  together  with  the 
covering  letter  to  me  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Joseph  Campbell,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMPTEOLLER    GENER.\L 

1  OF  THE  United  States. 

Washington,  DC.  March  30,  1961. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
US    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Herewith  is  our  re- 
port in  response  to  your  letter  of  July  28. 
1960.  dealing  with  the  Portland.  Oreg  .  post 
ofllce  facility  and  requesting  our  comments 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  rationale,  ad- 
vanced in  the  letter  of  July  22,  1960,  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  its  position  that 
the  commercial  leasing  of  postal  facilities  is 
less  costly  than  direct  Federal  acquisition  in 
most  cases.  We  have  made  an  examination 
of  fund  requirements  for  the  Portland,  Oreg.. 
poet  office  facility  and  have  obtained,  on 
January  16.  1961,  from  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  J.  M  McKibbln  comments  on  the 
results  of  our  examination  and  also  certain 
additional  information  regarding  the  Depart- 
ments  position  which  we  have  dlsctissed  in 
appropriate  sections  of  the  report.  Follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  our  principal  conunents. 
The  Portland  post  office  facility  is  being 
acquired  under  the  Department's  program  of 
modernization  and  Is  being  constructed  by 
the  lessor  under  a  long-t«rm  commercial 
leasing  agreement. 

The  contract  of  agreement  to  lease  the 
Portland  post  office  facility  was  awarded  by 
the  Department  on  the  basis  of  a  low  bid  of 
$318,700  annual  rental  for  a  base  term  of  30 
years  with  periodic  renewal  options  there- 
after to  extend  Department  occupancy  of  the 
facility  to  a  possible  total  of  70  years.  Also, 
the  agreement  grants  the  Department  op- 
tions to  purchase  the  facility  at  stated  inter- 
vals during  the  lease  t«rm.  and  at  the  end 
of  each  renewal  term.  The  Drpartment  esti- 
mates that  the  facility  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $10,273,000  to  construct.  incUiding 
land    and    Improvements. 

Whether  the  program  for  the  acquisition 
of  postal  facilities  such  as  the  Portland  post 
office  should  be  carried  out  under  lea.';p  ar- 
rangements or  by  direct  acquisition  by  the 
Qovernment  involves  significant  budgetary 
considerations.  Our  review  disclosed  that, 
although  much  larger  Government  expendi- 
tures would  be  required  during  the  period 
of  construction  if  the  facility  were  obtained 
by  direct  acquisition,  overall  fund  require- 
ments for  the  facility  would  be  substantially 
less  for  direct  acquisition  than  for  leasing. 
Moreover,  under  the  lease  arrangement,  the 
Government  is  committed  for  large  annual 
rental  expenditures  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  acquiring  any  equity  in  the  leased 
facility. 

The  Departments  position,  expressed  In  its 
letter  of  July  22.  1960,  is  that  its  commer- 
cial leasing  program  Is  less  costly  than  direct 


Government  acquisition  in  most  cases  be- 
cause (1)  if  buildings  such  as  the  new  facil- 
ity in  Portland  were  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  the  expenditures  would  require 
financing  through  borrowings  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  with  interest  costs  to  be  paid  on 
the  borrowings  indefinitely  or  until  the 
national  debt  is  repaid  and  (2)  annual  rental 
expenditures  for  leased  facilities  require  less 
funds  than  expenditures  for  interest  and  re- 
lated administrative  costs  on  U.S.  Treasiu-y 
borrowings.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  rea- 
sons advanced  by  the  Department. 

In  discussing  the  Department's  position 
with  appropriate  officials,  we  were  informed 
that  the  Department's  general  concept  is  that 
funds  for  direct  Government  acquisition  of 
buildings  are  appropriated  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  from  general  funds  of  the 
U.S.  Treastiry  which  requires  borrowings  sub- 
ject to  interest  costs,  whereas  funds  for  an- 
nual rental  expenditures  for  lea.sed  facilities 
are  provided  by  postal  revenues  and  are  not 
subject  to  intereet  costs. 

We  believe  that  this  concept  Is  not  con- 
sonant    with     the    manner    in     which    the 
Government  (Inanres  its  act1vltt(»s.    The  Gov- 
ernment's fund  requirements  for  postal  quar- 
ters whether  for  leasing  or  direct  acquisition 
are    met    on    an    overall    Government    basl.e; 
borrowing    or    refunding    activities    are    not 
identified  and  classified  as  to  financing  of  op- 
erations or  of  capital  acquisitions.     Accord- 
ingly, we  believe  that  interest  costs  should 
be  conslderetl  on  fund  requirements  for  both 
leasing  and  direct  acquisition  of  new  build- 
ings  such   as   the    new   Portland   post   office 
facility.     On   this  basis,   we  computed   fund 
requirements  Including  Interest  cost  for  the 
Portland  post  office  facility  under  the  con- 
tract of  agreement  to  lease  and  also  by  direct 
acquisition    for    periods    of    estimated    lease 
occupancy   giving   consideration    to   the   De- 
partment's alternative  options  to  renew  the 
lease    and    to    purchase    the    facility.     Our 
computations  show  that  fvmd  requirements 
are  considerably   more  for   leasing  than  for 
direct   acquisition  of  the  facility. 

The  Department's  letter  of  July  22.  1960, 
expressed  the  position  that  to  accomplish  a 
program  of  modernization  of  the  postal  plant 
in  a  reasonably  short  time  would  require 
heavy  expenditures  in  the  period  of  a  few 
years  which,  if  financed  by  direct  appropri- 
ation, would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  country  because  the 
funds  would  h^e  to  be  obtained  from 
U.S.  Treasury  borrowings.  We  believe  that 
a  high  rate  of  constructing  post  office  facili- 
ties could  have  an  advantageous  or  disad- 
vantageous economic  effect,  whether  accom- 
plished by  lease  arrangements  or  by  direct 
Government  acquisition,  depending  largely 
upon  the  general  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  the  facilities  are  con- 
tracted for  construction. 

In  his  letter  dated  January  16.  1961,  Dep- 
uty Postmaster  General  McKibbln  reiterated 
the  Department's  position  that  leasing  is  less 
costly  than  direct  Government  acquisition 
and  stressed  the  inflationary  impact  of  Gov- 
ernment deficit  financin:;  on  the  economy. 
We  have  stated  our  disagreement  with  the 
Department's  position  as  expressed  in  Its 
letter  of  July  22.  1960.  and  we  discuss  Mr. 
McKlbbln's  position  In  detail  In  appropriate 
sections  of  this  report. 

In  his  letter  of  January  16.  1961.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kibbln stated  also  that  the  leasing  program 
generally  provides  the  Government  with 
flexibility  to  cope  with  changing  local  postal 
problems  and  that  91  percent  of  the  facilities 
acquired  under  lease  arrangements  cover  a 
basic  lease  term  of  10  years  or  less.  In  this 
report,  however,  we  are  commenting  on  the 
leasing  of  a  postal  facility,  such  as  the  Port- 
land post  office,  where  the  basic  term  of  the 
lease  is  for  30  years.  We  believe  that  the 
Department's  observation  on  flexibility  is  not 
applicable  to  a  lease  of  this  nature. 

Department  officials  of  the  present  admin- 
istration were  informed  of  our  position  and 


the  position  of  the  former  administration  as 
stated  In  the  report  and  advised  us  on  March 
17,  1961,  that  the  results  of  our  review 
would  be  considered  In  the  currjnt  evalu- 
ation of  departmental  policies. 

We  trust  that  the  Information  we  are  sub- 
mitting will  serve  your  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


P.PKCiM.  Report  on  Porti.and.  Orec  .  Post 
OmcT  Facility  Rfgarding  Fund  Require- 
ments rr.R  Lease  and  Direct  Government 
Acquisition 

The  General  Accoimtlng  Office  has  made 
an  examination  of  fund  requirements  for  the 
leasing  of  the  Portland.  Oreg..  post  office  fa- 
cility and  the  rationale  advanced  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  leasing  of  the  facility. 
The  examination  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  dated  July 
28.   1960. 

In  his  comments  on  the  results  ol  our  ex- 
amination. Deputy  Postmaster  General  J.  M. 
McKibbln.  by  letter  dated  January  16.  1961. 
furnished  \is  additional  Information  regard- 
ing the  Department's  position.  These  com- 
ments are  discussed  In  appropriate  sections 
of  the  report. 

The  scope  of  our  examination  Is  stated  on 
pnge  26  of  this  report. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

The  Po't  Office  Department's  requirements 
for  facilities  to  conduct  postal  operations 
pre  met  currently  by  ( 1 )  occupying  facilities 
i\  Government-owned  bxiUdlngs  and  (2( 
rf)mmerclril  leasing  of  buildings  constructed 
specifically  as  post  office  facilities  for  periods 
ranging  from  5  to  30  years  and  rental  of 
smaller  facilities  on  a  short-term  basis. 

Government-owned  facilities;  The  Depart- 
ment at  June  30.  1960,  occupied  space  in 
3.275  Government-owned  buildings  which 
constituted  about  54  percent  of  its  total 
space  requirements  on  a  square-foot  basis.  . 
Although  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (G3A)  has  had  constructed  within  the 
past  5  years  some  new  multipurpose  office 
and  courthouse  buildings  which  Include 
post  office  facilities,  generally,  the  Depart- 
ment's use  of  Government-owned  facili- 
ties has  declined  because  the  Department  has 
vacated  a  larger  amount  of  space  in  Govern- 
ment-owned post  office  facilities  as  unsuit- 
able  for  postal  operations. 

The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  ap- 
proved September  9,  1959  (73  Stat.  479), 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  GSA  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  any  build- 
ings needed,  including  facilities  to  be  used 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  post  office  purposes, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator  acting 
Jointly  with  the  Postmaster  General. 

Commercial  lease  and  rental  of  facilities: 
The  Department  at  June  30.  1960.  had  en- 
tered into  about  9.000  commercial  leases 
and  15.000  rental  agreemenU  lor  postal  facil- 
ities which  provide  the  Department  with 
about  35  and  11  percent,  re.spectlvely.  of  Its 
tot.il  space  requirements. 

Generally,  the  Department  obtains  facili- 
ties under  its  modernization  program  by 
having  postal  facilities  constructed  under 
commercial  leasing  arrangements.  Large  fa- 
cilities are  usually  leased  for  20-  to  30-year 
terms,  with  an  option  by  the  Government  to 
renew  the  leases  for  additional  periods  and. 
in  some  cases,  to  purchase  the  facilities.  The 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Postmaster  General 
for  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960  disclosed  that 
there  was  a  need  for  about  12.000  to  15,000 
additional  postal  facilities,  and  that  In  fiscal 
year  1960,  contracts  for  commercial  lease 
and  rental  of  about  1,600  new  facilities  were 
awarded.  The  large  majority  of  these  1,600 
facilities  are  small  or  moderate-size  build- 
ings (up  to  12,000  square  feet  of  space),  for 
housing  post  offices,  stations,  and  branches. 
Included  In  this  number,  however,  are  cer- 
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tain  larger  facilities  such  as  the  Portland 
post  office,  which  is  designed  to  provide  over 
400,000  square  feet  of  enclosed  space  for 
postal  activities. 

The  Postmaster  General  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  leases  or  enter  into  lease  agree- 
ments for  the  erecUon  by  a  lessor  of  buildings 
and  Improvements  required  for  postal  pur- 
poses, which  do  not  bind  the  Government  for 
more  than  30  years  (39  U.S.C.  2102— prior 
to  September  1,  1960,  stated  in  39  U.S.C.  794 
f(l) — and  39  U.S.C.  2103 — prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1960.  stated  in  39  U.S.C.  903). 

COMMENTS  ON    TERMS   OP   AGREEMENT  TO    LEASE 
THE    PORTLAND    POST    OPFICE    FACILITT 

Terms  of  agreement  to  lease 
On  June  24,  1960,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment awarded,  under  competitive  sealed -bid 
procedures,  the  contract  of  agreement  to 
lease  providing  for  construction  of  the 
Portland  post  office  facility  to  Commerce  In- 
vestment, Inc..  Andersen-Westfall  Co.,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oreg.  The  award  was  based  on  a 
low  bid  of  $818,700  annual  rental  for  a  base 
term  of  30  years.  The  contract  of  agreement 
to  lease  prv^vldes  for  completion  of  the 
facility  about  June  1962.  The  Department 
will  execute  a  formal  lease  when  it  occupies 
the  faculty. 

The  contract  of  agreement  to  lease  calls 
for  the  construction  of  a  part  fovu-story, 
part  two-story  postal  facility.  Including  a 
lubritorlum  for  servicing  vehicles,  to  be 
erected  In  accordance  with  drawings  and 
specifications  prepared  by  the  Department's 
contract  architects  on  a  site  owned  by  the 
Government  in  Portland.  Oreg.  The  lessor 
U  required  to  reimburse  the  Department  for 
the  acquisition  cost  of  the  land — about  $2J2 
nillUon.  The  Department  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  Improvements  to  the  land  will  be 
about  $8.1  million. 

The  facility  ha-s  been  designed  to  provide 
about  400  thous^uid  square  feet  of  Inside 
work  and  office  areas,  about  11  thousand 
square  feet  of  lubritorlum  area,  over  200 
thousand  square  feet  of  paved  outside  areas 
for  parking  and  maneuvering  vehicles,  and 
a  covered  platform  area.  Other  pertinent 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement 
follow. 

Options  to  Renew  Lease 

In  addition  to  the  basic  30-year  lease,  the 
advertisement  for  bids  also  required  that 
bids  Include  options  to  the  Department  to 
renew  the  lease  for  up  to  a  possible  total 
of  70  years  occupancy.  The  contract  of 
agreement  to  h-ase  provides  for  annual 
rental  expenditures  during  the  lease  terms 
as  follows: 

Per  year 

Basic  term  to  lejise.  30  years $818,700 

Additional  10-yef.r  renewal  term..  503.600 
Additional  5-year  renewal  term...  383.600 
Additional  5-year  renewal  term...  323,600 
4  additional  5-year  renewal  terms.     263,600 

The  rental  payments  required  In  lease  re- 
newal options  afT.«r  50  years  appear  to  be  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  general  real  prop- 
erty taxes  and  to  provide  a  return  on  the 
lessor's  investment  in  cost  of  land.  Al- 
though the  lease  provides  for  possible  oc- 
cupancy of  70  years,  the  Department  ad- 
vised us  that  the  estimated  economic  life 
of  the  building,  based  on  normal  mainte- 
nance practices,  is  about  50  years. 

Options  to  Purchase 

The  advertisement  for  bids  required  that 
the  lessor  Include  options  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  right  to  purchase  the  leased 
facility,  including  the  land,  at  the  end  of 
the  basic  30-year  lease  term  and  of  each 
renewal  term.  The  option  prices  stated 
in  the  accepted  bid  and  included  in  the 
contract  of  agr<'ement  to  lease  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  In  millions] 
At  end  of: 

Basic  30-year  lease  term $5.4 


Additional    10-year   renewal    option 

term 3.  8 

Additional    5-year    renewal    option 

term 3.  0 

Each    of    6    additional    6-year    re- 
newal  option   terms 2.2 

On  the  same  date,  June  24,  1960,  that  the 
contract  of  agreement  to  lease  the  facility 
was  awarded  to  the  successful  bidder,  the 
Department  obtained  additional  options 
from  the  successful  bidder  to  purchase  the 
facility  at  the  end  of  the  first  10  and  20 
years  of  the  lease  for  $11  million  and  $9 
million,  respectively.  These  options  were 
not  obtained  under  competitive  bidding  nor 
solicited  in  the  original  Invitation  Ui  bid  but 
were  separately  negotiated.  On  the  basis  of 
annual  amortization  (depreciation)  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  Improvements  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  per  year  for  an  estimated 
50-year  economic  life  of  the  facility,  the 
10-  and  20-year  purchase -option  prices  are 
about  $2.5  million  and  $2  million,  respec- 
tively, more  than  the  original  cost  of  land 
and  the  unamortized  (undepreciated)  value 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  improvements  at 
the  end  of  each  of  these  periods.  The  pur- 
chase options  for  the  30-.  40-.  and  45-yef.r 
I>eriods  appear  to  represent  the  unamortized 
(Undepreciated)  estimated  cost  of  the  Im- 
provements and  the  original  cost  of  the  land. 
The  option  price  at  the  end  of  50  years  or 
more  appears  to  represent  the  original  cost 
of  the  land. 

Maintenance  of  the  Facility 

The  agreement  provides  for  full  mainte- 
nance by  the  Government,  Including  main- 
tenance of  structure  and  equipment  and  the 
necessary  Interior  decorating.  Bids  were  so- 
licited requiring  rentals  to  be  quoted  both 
on  the  basis  of  lessor  maintenance  and  on 
the  basis  of  Government  maintenance.  The 
Department  estimated  that  the  building 
could  be  maintained  by  the  Government  for 
less  than  the  $75,000  difference  in  rentals 
quoted  In  the  low  bid  of  the  two  bases. 

Analysis  of  annual  rental  costs 
The  contract  of  agreement  to  lease  the 
Portland  post  office  facility  provides  for  an 
annual  rental  of  $818,700  for  a  base  period  of 
30  years.  We  reviewed  the  Department's 
analysis  of  the  lease  agreement  bid  by  the 
successful  bidder  and  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment's analysis  showed  that  the  lessor's  ap- 
plication of  annual  rental  revenues  for  the 
facility  would  be  as  follows: 

General  real  property  taxes $126,600 

Insurance 37.  500 

Return  of  6  percent  on  cost  trf  land 

($2.168,710) 130,122 

Residue  for  amortization  of  esti- 
mated cost  of  Improvements 
($8,103,800)  with  Interest  at  6 
percent 624.  478 

Annual    rental    for    a    base 

period  of  SO  years 818.700 

The  Department's  analysis  of  the  annual 
rental  Is  based  on  Its  own  estimates  because 
estimated  cost  and  financial  data  Is  not 
required  from  lessors  for  facilities  leased 
under  the  leasing  program. 

Our  comments  on  these  Items  and  related 
amounts  follow:  , 

General  real  property  taxes'.  $126,600:  The 
lease  agreement  provides  that  the  lessor  pay 
general  real  property  taxes  up  to  $126,600 
from  annual  rental  revenues.  The  lease  pro- 
vides also  that  the  Government  reimburse 
the  lessor  for  any  payments  made  for  such 
taxes  over  $126,600  or  receive  credit  for  any 
reductions  in  taxes. 

The  Government  does  not  pay  general  real 
property  taxes  on  Government-owned  build- 
ings. 

Insurance.  $37,500:  The  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  lessor  will  obtain  annual  in- 
surance coverage  at  a  cost  of  about  $37,500 
from  annual  rental  revenues. 


The  Government,  as  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  acts  as  a  self-Insurer  for  Govern- 
ment-owned facilities  and  does  not  pur- 
chase Insurance  coverage. 

Rettirn  of  6  percent  on  cost  of  land,  $130,- 
122:  The  Department  estimates  that  annual 
rental  revenues  Include  $130,122  or  6  per- 
cent annual  return  to  the  lessor  on  his  In- 
vestment of  $2,168,700  in  the  land  on  which 
the  facility  is  to  be  constructed. 

Residue  for  amortization  of  estimated  cost 
of  Improvements  with  interest  at  6  percent, 
$524,478:  The  Department  estimates  that 
the  residue  of  annual  rental  revenues,  or 
$524,748  ($818,700  less  $126,600,  $37,500,  and 
$130,122),  will  permit  the  lessor  to  amortize 
his  investment  in  the  facility,  estimated  by 
the  Department  at  $8,103,800,  over  a  44-year 
period  with  interest  at  6  percent.  We  noted, 
however,  that  the  Department's  computa- 
tion of  the  residual  amount  of  annual 
rental  revenues  available  for  amortization  of 
the  lessor's  estimated  investment  In  the  im- 
provements is  incorrect  to  the  extent  that 
it  does  not  consider  substantial  annual 
rental  reductions  for  the  facility  after  the 
30-year  base  term  of  the  lease. 

Because  the  Department  does  not  require 
cost  and  financing  data  from  lessors  for 
facilities  leased  under  the  leasing  program, 
we  could  not  determine  whether  the  De- 
partment's assumptions  are  reasonable  as 
to  the  amounts  of  annual  rental  revenues 
available  to  the  lessor  for  return  on  invest- 
ment, cost  of  improvements,  and  amortiza- 
tion of  investment  In  improvements.  We 
noted,  however,  that  the  Department  con- 
siders that  the  annual  rental  provides  the 
lessor  with  a  6-percent  annual  return  on 
his  Investment  in  land  and  sufficient  funds 
to  amortize  his  Investment  In  the  cost  of  im- 
provements on  the  land  with  interest  at  6 
percent,  while  the  United  States  Treastiry 
cost  of  borrowing  at  about  the  same  time 
was  about  4  percent  including  Interest  and 
related  administrative  costs  (June  1960>. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  successful  bidder's 
application  of  annual  rental  revenues  from 
lease  of  the  facility,  the  Department  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  Portland  post  office 
facility  as  follows: 

Land   at   original   cost   to   Gov- 
ernment      $2,  168,  700 


Improvements  to  land: 

Building,    gross    area,    418.880 

square  feet  at  $15  a  square 

foot 6,  283,  200 

Lubritorlum,     10.780     square 

feet  at  $10  a  square  foot...  107,  800 

Loading        platform,        7,000 

square  feet  at  $12  a  square 

foot 84,000 

Employee   parking    area,    36,- 

000  square   feet   at  $0.45   a 

a    square    foot 16,200 

Other  paving.   187,400  square 

feet  at  $0.35  a  square  foot.  65,  600 

Land    preparation 35.000 

Air-conditioning    equipment.  350,000 


6,941.800 


Other: 

Architect      and      engineering 

fees 304.  000 

Interest    during    construction  645.000 

Taxes  during  construction 38,000 

Mlscellaneotis 175,000 


Total  estimated  cost  of 
Improvements 


1,  162,000 


8, 103,800 


Total    estimated    cost    of 

facility -•     10,  272,  500 

In  comparing  fund  requirements  for  the 
Portland     post     office     facility     under     the 
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■  '^  contract   of   agreement   to    lease    with    fund 

■  "  requirements    for    direct    acquisition    by    the 

Government,  we  \ised   the  Department's  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  facility. 

AN-ALTSIS      or     rtJND      REQUIREMENTS      FOR      THE 
PORTLAND     POST     OFyiCE     FACn-ITY 

Comments  on  Department's  position  regard- 
ing cost  of  financing  acquisition  of  post 
office  facilities 

The  Department's  position,  expressed  In 
Its  letter  of  July  22,  1960.  Is  that  Its  com- 
mercial leasing  program  Is  less  costly  than 
direct  Government  acquisition  In  most  cases 
because  ( 1 )  If  buildings  such  as  the  new 
facility  In  Portland  were  constructed  with 
Federal  funds,  the  expenditures  would  re- 
quire financing  through  borrowings  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  with  Interest  costs  to  be  paid 
on  the  borrowings  Indefinitely  or  until  the 
national  debt  Is  repaid  and  (2)  annual 
rental  expenditures  for  leased  facilities  re- 
quire less  funds  than  expenditures  for  In- 
terest and  related  administrative  costs  on 
US.  Treasury  borrowings.  We  do  not  agree 
with  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  discussing  the  Department's  position 
with  appropriate  Department  ofllclals,  we 
were  Informed  that  the  Department's  gen- 
eral concept  Is  that  funds  for  direct  Govern- 
ment acquisition  of  buildings  are  appropri- 
ated to  GSA  from  general  funds  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  which  requires  borrowings  subject 
to  interest  costs,  whereas  funds  for  annual 
rental  expenditures  for  leased  facilities  are 
provided  by  postal  revenues  and  are  not 
subject  to  Interest  costs.  The  Department, 
however,  did  not  have  Information  on  how 
the  fund  requirements  for  the  Portland  post 
office  facility  under  the  terms  of  the  lease 
agreement  compared  with  fund  require- 
ments by  direct  acquisition. 

We  believe  that  this  concept  is  not  con- 
sonant with  the  manner  In  which  the 
Government  finances  Its  activities.  The 
Government's  fund  requirements  for  postal 
quarters  whether  for  leasing  or  for  direct  ac- 
quisition are  met  on  an  overall  Government 
basis,   borrowing  or  refunding  activities  are 

Inot  identified  and  classified  as  to  financing 
for  operating  expenditures  or  for  capital 
acquisition  expenditures.  Consequently,  the 
Interest-bearing  public  debt  Is  affected  by 
fund  requirements  for  postal  quarters. 
whether  for  leasing  or  for  direct  acquisition. 
In  this  connection,  postal  expenditures  have 
exceeded  postal  revenues  for  more  than  the 
past  10  years,  and  It  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
annually,  from  the  general  funds  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  to  make  up  the  postal  deficit  and 
to  carry  on  postal  operations.  Conversely, 
for  a  number  of  years  when  postal  opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  at  a  deficit,  over- 
all Government  activities  Including  postal 
operations  have  been  carried  on  with  a 
surplus.  Moreover,  even  If  postal  revenues 
exceeded  postal  expenditures,  fund  require- 
ments for  Government  activities  would  still 
be  determined  on  an  overall  Government 
basis. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  Interest  costs 
should  be  considered  for  both  leasing  and 
direct  acquisition  of  new  buildings,  such  as 
the  new  Portland  post  office  facility.  The 
computations  of  comparative  ftmd  require- 
ments discussed  In  the  following  section 
were  prepared  on  this  basis. 

Comparative  fund  requirements  for  leasing 
and  direct  acquisition  by  the  Government 
We  computed  fund  requirements  Includ- 
ing interest  costs  for  the  Portland  post  office 
facility  under  the  contract  of  agreement  to 
lease  and  also  by  direct  acquisition  for 
periods  of  estimated  lease  occupancy,  giving 
consideration  to  the  Department's  alterna- 
tive options  to  renew  the  lease  and  to  pur- 
chase the  facility  over  an  estimated  50-year 
economic  life  of  the  building.    Interest  costs 


at  the  rate  of  4  p)ercent  per  annum  were 
used  in  the  computation  because  this  was 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Interest  rate  Including 
related  administrative  cost  of  borrowing 
in  June  1960.  the  month  that  the  contract 
on  the  Portland  facility  was  awarded.  Our 
computations  show  that  fund  requirements 
for  leasing  are  considerably  more  than  for 
direct  acquisition  of  the  facility.  For  ex- 
ample, assuming  lease  occupancy  for  the  fa- 
cility of  10  years  and  the  exercise  of  the  De- 
partment's option  to  purchase  the  facility 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  fund  requirements 
under  the  contract  of  agreement  to  lease 
would  be  about  $20  7  million,  or  about  $6.3 
million  more  than  the  direct  acquisition 
fund  requirements  of  about  $14  4  million.  If 
the  option  to  purchase  is  not  exercised  at 
the  end  of  the  10-year  period,  fund  require- 
ments under  the  lease  arrangement  would  be 
about  $9.7  million  compared  with  $14  4  mil- 
lion for  direct  acquisition:  however,  under 
direct  acquisition  the  Government  would 
own  the  building,  valued  by  the  lessor  at  $11 
million  In  the  lease.  On  a  50-year  basis, 
fund  requirements  under  the  lease  terms 
would  be  about  $42  million  more  than  for 
direct  acquisition  if  the  Department  exer- 
cised Its  option  to  purchase  the  facility  at 
about  $2  2  million  which  Is  about  equivalent 
to  land  costs  of  the  facility. 

A  summary  of  fund  requirements  com- 
puted on  this  basis  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  facility  at  each  option  period  under  the 
contract  of  agreement  to  lease  and  by  direct 
Government  acquisition,  showing  additional 
funds  required  under  the  contract  of  agree- 
ment to  lease,  follows: 

|Thousan«ls  nmitte<ll 


Option  i^wioil 


At  on<l  of: 
10  year? 
20  years 
30  years 
40  years 
5()  years 


Lease 

Direct 

arran^i'- 

ar'iulsi- 

mcm  ' 

lion  ' 

«ao.66i 

$14,382 

31.  M6 

18.481 

44,306 

22.600 

58.373 

26.709 

72.815 

30.818 

A<l.li- 
liontil 
funds 

reqihrc<l 
under 
leow 

amuiire- 
ment 


t6.27» 
13, 105 
21.60A 
Sl.fiM 
41. W7 


The  Deputy  Postmaster  General  stated 
that,  assuming  a  self-supporting  postal 
service  as  contemplated  by  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958,  Public  Law  85-426,  approved 
May  27,  1958.  revenues  from  postal  operations 
would  be  adequate  to  cover  leasing  expend- 
itures while  direct  Government  acquisition 
would  require  Federal  appropriations  and 
related  U.S.  Treasury  borrowings.  On  thU 
basis,  the  Department  considers  that  lease 
expenditures  are  recoverable  from  poetal  pa- 
trons and.  therefore,  are  not  subject  to  In- 
terest costs,  whereas  for  direct  Government 
acquisition  US  Treasury  borrowings  are 
necessary.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Depart- 
ment believes  that  only  the  principal 
amounts  Invested  In  the  facilities  are  sub- 
ject to  recovery  from  postal  pmtrons  and 
that  Interest  costs  on  the  principal  amounts 
are  borne  by  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  Department's 
position  regarding  the  financing  of  postal 
operations  as  they  relate  to  overall  Govern- 
ment operations  for  the  reasons  stated  pre- 
viously. Also,  we  believe  that  the  cited  legis- 
lative authority  (39  USC  2201)  regarding 
the  vise  of  postal  revenues  is  permissive  leg- 
islation for  appropriating  funds  for  postal 
operations  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
manner  of  financing  overall  Government 
operations. 

In  this  regard,  however,  even  If  the  De- 
partment's assumption  on  the  financing  of 
postal  operations  from  postal  revenues  were 
accepted  as  valid  and  the  postal  service  were 
self-supporting,  our  computations  show  that 
expenditures  for  the  lease  of  facilities  such 
as  the  Portland  post  office  are  much  greater 
than  they  would  be  for  direct  Government 
acquisition.  The  following  tabulation  shows 
a  comparison  of  lease  expenditures  exclusive 
of  Interest  costs  and  options  to  purchase  for 
periods  of  Government  occupancy  of  the 
Portland  facility  with  the  cost  of  direct  Gov- 
ernment acquisition  Including  Interest  costs 
based  on  amortization  of  capital  expendi- 
tures for  land  and  Improvements  over  the  pe- 
riod of  occupancy: 

ITbouaandii  omUtcsl] 


I  Includes  rental  expenditures.  Interest  at  4  percent  r>er 
annum  on  accun:;ulate<l  rpnt;»l  expenditures,  and  pur- 
cliast>-option  price. 

J  Includes  estimat«<l  cf>nstruclion  cost  and  interest  at 
4  percent  i<cr  annum  lor  the  oi>tion  |>eriod. 

For  additional  details  regarding  compaxa- 
tive  fund  requirements,  see  table  at  end  of 
this   report. 

In  his  letter  dated  January  16,  1961.  com- 
menting on  our  views  on  the  leasing  of  the 
Portland  post  office  facility.  Deputy  Post- 
master General  ilcKlbbln  reiterated  the 
Department's  position  that  leasing  is  less 
costly  than  direct  Government  acquisition. 
He  stated  that  our  computations  were 
limited  entirely  to  an  attempt  to  compare 
Federal  dollar  requirements  for  the  long- 
term  lease  of  a  Xacillty  with  the  Federal 
dollars  required  under  direct  appropriations 
and  that.  In  determining  fund  requirements 
for  direct  Government  acquisition,  our  exam- 
ination did  not  consider  comparative  Insur- 
ance costs  and  local  real  estate  taxes  on  the 
facility  that  are  paid  by  the  lessor  under 
the   lease. 

The  Deputy  Postmaster  General  took  the 
position  that  postal  expenditures  not  only 
can  be,  but  are  required  by  law  to  be.  Iden- 
tified and.  to  the  extent  possible,  must  be 
paid  out  of  postal  revenues  without  recourse 
to  Federal  appropriations.  He  cited  39  USC. 
2201   which  reads   as  follows: 

"Congress  shall  appropriate  the  revenues 
of  the  Department,  not  otherwise  obligated 
by  law.  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Department." 


Period  of  occupsDcr 

Bask 
aoyearv 

40  yrmn 

SO  years 

I>««sc  exr«n»llt»«'« 

$24.  S»A 

«29.lWr 

133.133 

Direct  Oovcmmcnl  scquisi- 
tion: 
Cost  of  facility,  estlmatiyl 

l>y  Department 

In  tweet  costs... 

10.273 
7,388 

17.668 

10.273 
10.354 

10.  27:i 
13,508 

Total 

20,037 

23.781 

Also,  under  direct  Government  acquisition, 
the  Government  has  full  equity  In  the 
facility  and.  after  termination  of  occupancy. 
Its  cost  for  the  facility  will  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  of  recoveries  obtained  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  land  and 
Improvements  thereon;  whereas  under  the 
lea.se  arrangements,  the  Government  has 
no  equity  in  the  facility  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lease. 

Under  a  self-supporting  postal  service,  the 
postal  patrons  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
greater  expenditures  under  the  lease  ar- 
rangements through  Increased  postal  rates. 
However,  more  than  $7  billion  In  excess  of 
recorded  postal  revenues  have  been  provided 
to  the  Department  for  postal  operations  In 
fiscal  years  1946  to  1960,  Inclusive.  Gen- 
erally, these  funds  have  been  obtained 
through  borrowings  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Regarding  Deputy  Postmaster  General  Mc- 
Klbbln's  position  that  Instirance  costs  should 
be  Included  In  determining  fund  require- 
ments for  direct  Government  acquisition,  we 
believe  that   this  position  is  not  consistent 


with  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  be  self- 
Insured.  Moreover,  any  loss  from  an  Insur- 
able risk  Is  hypothetical  and  cannot  be 
measured  until  the  loss  occurs.  The  extent 
and  amount  of  such  losses  when  they  do  oc- 
cur would  have  to  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  overall  savings  and  costs  resulting  from 
the  Federal  policy  of  self-Insurance. 

Deputy  Postmaster  General  McKlbbln 
stated  In  his  letter  of  January  16.  1961,  that 
our  computations  In  determining  fund  re- 
qulremenu  for  direct  Government  acquisi- 
tion did  not  consider,  as  an  Item  of  cost, 
local  real  estate  taxes  paid  by  the  lessor 
under  the  Department's  commercial  leasing 
program  which  would  not  be  paid  to  the 
local  community  In  the  case  of  Federal 
ownership. 

We  did  not  Include  local  real  estate  taxes 
In  our  computation  of  fund  requirements  for 
direct  Government  acquisition  because  It  Is 
the  general  policy  of  the  Congress  not  to  pay 
such  taxes  on  Fetleral  facilities.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  Congress  authorizes  annual 
payments  In  lieu  of  local  taxes  for  certain 
Government-owned  facilities;  however,  the 
Congress  has  made  no  such  determination  In 
regard  to  Government-owned  postal  facUl- 
Ues. 

Comments  on  Department's  position  regard- 
ing construction  costs  under  direct  Gov' 
ernment  acquisition 

Department  officials  Informed  us  that  It 
was  their  Judgment  that  buildings  such  as 
the  Portland  post  office  facility  would  cost 
as  much  as  25  percent  more  by  Government 
contracting  for  construction  than  by  con- 
struction under  lease  arrangements.  To  sup- 
port this  position,  data  was  furnished  to  us 
showing  costs  of  two  buildings,  comparable 
to  the  Portland  post  office  facility,  contracted 
for  construction  for  Government  ownership 
In  1958  and  1959.  These  buildings  are  ( 1 ) 
the  Denver.  Colo.,  terminal  annex  postal 
facility,  with  about  527,000  square  feet  of 
gross  building  area,  contracted  for  In  1968, 
under  the  Department's  terminated  lease- 
purchase  progn"am,  at  a  cost  of  about  $7.2 
million  or  about  $13.75  a  square  foot  exclud- 
ing land  cost  and  (2)  the  New  Orleans.  La., 
post  office  contracted  for  by  GSA  In  1959  for 
direct  Government  ownership  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7.3  million  excluding  land 
and  architectural  and  engineering  costs. 
This  estimate.  In  major  part.  Is  based  on  a 
gross  building  area  of  411.000  square  feet 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $15.50  a  square 
foot.  These  costs  are  generally  comparable 
to  the  Department's  estimate  of  lessor's 
construction  costs  of  about  $15  a  square  foot 
for  the  leased  Portland  post  office  facility, 
with  a  gross  building  area  of  about  418,800 
square  feet.  Department  officials,  however, 
believe  that  a  higher  level  of  construction 
costs  In  Portland.  Oreg..  in  1960  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  Government  construction 
to  about  119  a  square  foot.  The  Department 
did  not  furnish  us  with  cost  data  Justifying 
this  position  on  additional  cost  for  the  Port- 
land post  office  facility. 

The  E>epartment  furnished  us  with  cer- 
tain cost  data  for  two  groups  of  facilities 
which,  when  compared,  shows  higher  con- 
struction costs  for  five  selected  moderate- 
size  postal  facilities  to  be  located  in  Federal 
office  buildings  contracted  for  construction 
by  GSA  than  for  five  postal  facilities  ob- 
tained by  commercial  lease  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  selected  facilities,  however,  are 
not  comparable  with  the  Portland  post  office 
facility  as  to  size  and.  In  our  opinion,  the 
costs  of  these  facilities  are  not  Indicative  of 
costs  for  large  facilities. 

The  postal  facilities  In  the  Federal  office 
buildings  selected  by  the  E>epartment  range 
In  size  from  about  20.000  to  50,000  square 
feet  with  the  overall  cost  of  the  buildings 
estimated  to  average  about  $25  a  square  ^aot. 
The   conunerclally   leased   post   office   facili- 


ties ranged  In  size  from  about  10.000  to  37,- 
000  square  feet  with  an  overall  average  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $13  a  square  foot.  The 
two  groups  of  buildings  are  not  similar  In 
that  the  Federal  facilities  were  designed  for 
multipurpose  use.  Including  office  space  and 
courtroom  space  as  well  as  post  office  facili- 
ties, while  the  commercially  leased  post  of- 
fice facilities  are  single-purpose  buildings 
containing  for  the  most  part  large  open 
workroom  areas. 

We  believe  that  these  comparisons  made 
by  the  Department  do  not  reasonably  Indi- 
cate differences  In  cost  of  facilities  acquired 
by  commercial  leasing  and  those  acquired 
by  direct  appropriation  method.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  Department's  position  Is 
valid  and  that  It  would  cost  25  percent  or 
about  $2  million  more  to  construct  the  Port- 
land post  office  facility  for  direct  Govern- 
ment ownership,  fund  requirements  for  con- 
struction for  direct  Government  ownership 
would  still  be  considerably  less  than  fund 
requirements  under  letise  arrangements. 

In  discussing  the  Department's  policies  to 
acquire  needed  facilities  by  leasing.  Depart- 
ment officials  advised  us  of  their  belief  that 
construction    costs    for    direct    Government 
ownership  of  facilities  are  generally  higher 
because    of    basic    differences    in    concepts 
regarding      construction      for      Government 
ownership   and   for   private  ownership.     De- 
partment   officials    expressed    a    belief    that 
Government  construction  specifications  and 
requirements  are  determined  and  established 
for    minimum    maintenance    whereas    con- 
struction   specifications    and    requirements 
for    private    ownership    are   determined   and 
established    for    normal    maintenance.      Be- 
cause   the    Government    bears    the    cost    of 
maintenance,    either    directly    or    Indirectly 
through    Increased    rental    payments,    for    a 
building  such  as  the  Portland  post  office,  we 
do  not  understand  why  construction  speci- 
fications   and    requirements    should    not    be 
basically    similar    whether    obtained    under 
leasing  or  by  direct  Government  ownership. 
Moreover,    the    Department's    engl;ieers    ad- 
vised us  that  in  their  opinion  there  were  no 
material   differences   In   construction  stand- 
ards between  the  leased  Portland  facility  and 
the  New  Orleans  Government-owned  facility 
referred  to  above.     In  the  case  of  the  Port- 
land post  office  facility,  the  Government  as- 
sumed   the    full    resp>onslblllty    for    mainte- 
nance   under    the    lease    arrangements    and 
will  pay  directly  for  maintenance  costs,  as  It 
would  under  direct  Government  ownership. 
Department  officials  also  lnform(Kl  us  that 
contracts   for   construction   for   Government 
ownership     Incorporate     certain     legal     and 
other  requirements  which  may  directly  or  In- 
directly Increase  construction  costs.     These 
requirements  relate  to  such  matters  as  "Buy 
American"      and      labor-standard.j      clauses 
which  are  not  Incorporated  in   contracts  of 
agreement    to    lease.      The    Department    ad- 
vised  us,   however,  that  in   the  case  of   the 
Portland  post  office  facility  the  purposes  of 
these  requirements  are  being  achieved  with- 
out formally  Imposing  such  requirements  In 
contract   clauses   with   the   related  need   for 
reporting   by   the  contractors.     Accordingly, 
the  Department's  contention  In  this  regard 
would  not  appear  to  apply  to  the  Portland 
facility. 

Consideration  of  economic  factors  involved 
in  leasing  and  direct  Government  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities 

The  Department's  letter  of  July  22,  1960, 
expressed  the  position  that  to  accomplish 
a  program  of  modernization  of  the  postal 
plant  In  a  reasonably  short  time  would  re- 
quire heavy  expenditures  In  the  period  of 
a  few  years,  which  If  financed  by  direct 
appropriations  would  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  country  because 
the  funds  would  have  to  be  obtained  from 
U.S.  Treasury  borrowings. 


We  believe  that  a  high  rate  of  construct- 
ing post  office  facilities  could  have  an  ad- 
vantageous or  disadvantageous  economic  ef- 
fect, whether  accomplished  by  lease 
arrangements  or  by  direct  Government  ac- 
quisition, depending  largely  upon  the  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  facilities  are  contracted  for  con- 
struction. In  this  regard.  It  should  be 
p>olnted  out  that  the  construction  of  postal 
facilities,  whether  accomplished  by  lease 
arrangements  or  by  direct  Government  ac- 
quisition. Involves  about  the  same  demands 
for  available  goods  and  services. 

According  to  the  1958  and  1959  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  De- 
partment's modernization  program  Is  based 
on  an  estimated  need  to  completely  mod- 
ernize the  i>ostal  plant  over  a  3-year  {>erlod. 
requiring  expenditures  of  about  $2  billion. 
The  Department  would  rely  upon  private 
capital  to  invest  an  estimated  $1.5  billion 
In  constructing  buildings  for  lease  to  the 
Department  -^nd  would,  therefore,  request 
annual  appropriations  of  funds  for  the 
rental  of  these  facilities.  As  part  of  this 
program  the  Department  would  also  re- 
quest about  $500  million  for  direct  procure- 
ment of  equipment  for  these  facilities  and 
for  remodeling  of  certain  other  facilities. 

The  Department's  accelerated  program  for 
commercial  leasing  and  rental  of  p>ostal 
facilities  has  resulted  In  substantial  annual 
increases  of  budget  requirements  for  rental 
funds.  Rental  expenditures  budgeted  for 
fiscal  year  1962  and  the  4  preceding  fiscal 
years  are  presented  In  the  following  tabu- 
lation. 

I  In  millions  of  dollars  | 

Rental 
Fiscal  year:  expenditures 

1958  actual $37.7 

1959  actual 41.8 

1960  actual 46.5 

1961  estimated 61.0 

1962  estimated 78.6 

Ftu-ther  increases  in  requirements  for 
rental  funds  can  be  expected  if  the  Depart- 
ment accomplishes  its  objectives  of  leasing 
new  facilities  in  its  modernization  program. 
The  Department  did  not  make  available  to 
us  any  estimates  of  the  amount  of  annual 
rental  funds  required  to  carry  out  Its  mod- 
ernization  program. 

In  his  letter  of  January  16.  1961.  in  addi- 
tion to  reiterating  the  Department's  posi- 
tion on  the  inflationary  impact  of  Govern- 
ment deficit  financing  to  accomplish  the 
program.  Deputy  Postmaster  General  Mc- 
Klbbln stated  that  the  leasing  program  gen- 
erally provides  the  Government  with  flexi- 
bility to  cope  with  changing  local  postal 
problems  and  that  91  percent  of  the  facil- 
ities acquired  under  lease  arrangements 
cover  a  basic  lesise  term  of  10  years  or  less. 
In  this  report,  however,  we  are  commenting 
on  the  leasing  of  a  postal  faclUty.  such  as 
the  Portland  post  office,  where  the  basic 
term  of  the  lease  is  for  30  years.  We  believe 
that  the  Department's  observation  on  flexi- 
bility Is  not  applicable  to  a  lease  of  this 
nature.  The  Postmaster  General.  In  his 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1960.  stated 
that  long-term  leases  are  used  for  only 
major  facilities  In  stable  neighborhoods  and 
then  only  when  the  economic  advantages 
accruing  to  the  Goverrunent  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  flexibility  of  occupancy  under 
shorter  term  leases.  In  the  case  of  the 
Portland  facility,  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  vacate  the  facility  to  cope  with  any 
changes  In  local  postal  problems  would  be 
significantly  greater  under  the  lease  arrange- 
ment.     (See   exhibit.) 

Whether  the  program  for  the  acquisition 
of  postal  facilities  such  as  the  Portland  post 
office  should  be  carried  out  under  lease  ar- 
rangements or  by  direct  acquisition  by  the 
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Government  Involves  Bigniflcant  budgetary 
considerations.  Our  review  disclosed  that. 
altiiough  much  larger  Government  expendi- 
tures would  be  required  civirlng  the  period 
of  construction  if  the  facility  were  obtained 
by  direct  acquisition,  overall  fund  require- 
ments for  the  facility  would  be  substan- 
tially less  for  direct  acquisition  than  for 
leasing.  Moreover,  under  the  lease  arrange- 
ment, the  Government  Is  committed  for 
large  annual  rental  expenditures  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  acquiring  any  equity 
m  the  leased  facility. 

The  method  of  accomplishing  the  pro- 
gram and  the  amount  of  Government  funds 
made  available  for  expenditures  for  leasing 
or   for  direct  acquisition  are  policy  matters 


that   are  for   determination  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress. 

SCOPE   OF  EXAMINATION 

We  exr.mlned  fund  requirements  for  the 
leasing  of  the  Portland,  Oreg ,  post  ofBce 
facility  and  the  rationale  advanced  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  In  Its  letter  of  July 
22.  1960.  to  Senator  Morse,  for  Its  position 
concerning  commercial  leasing  of  postal  fa- 
cilities, as  related  to  the  Portland  post  ofBce 
facility.  In  this  connection  we  reviewed, 
with  appropriate  Post  OfBce  Department  of- 
ficials, the  Department's  policy  of  leasing  fa- 
citles  under  Its  modernization  program  and 
obtained  additional  Information  concerning 
this' program.    We  reviewed  the  ternu  of  the 


contract  of  agreement  to  lease  providing 
for  construction  of  the  Portland  poet  office 
facility,  Including  the  Department's  analysis 
of  the  annual  rental  expenditure  and  the  es- 
timated cost  to  construct  the  planned  facil- 
ity, and  we  prepared  comparative  data  on 
funds  required  to  finance  the  facility  under 
lease  arrangements  and  by  direct  Govern- 
ment acquisition. 

Our  work  was  performed  at  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment only.  We  did  not  make  a  detailed 
revltw  of  the  contract  of  agreement  to  lease 
and  related  data,  but  we  examined  selected 
data  as  we  deemed  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  work. 


Comparison  of  funds  rrquired  to  finance  the  Portland  Pont  Ofire  facilily  under  lease  arrangements  and  hy  dired  Oot'ernment  arquixition 

u-ith  interest  at  4  percent  per  annum 

[In  thousand.'^  of  doU«n<l 


Pedod  of  option 
to  purcbase 


After  10  years. 


After  ao  years. 


Funds  required  under  lease  arrangenients 


Funds  required  for  direct  Oovernmcnt  «p»iuisition 


After  30  years. 


AXt«r  40  years. 


Afl«r  30  years. 


Funds  required  on  basis  of  leasing  for  10  years  and  exercising 
option  to  purchase: 

Rental  for  10  years  at  $R18,700  per  annum 8, 187 

Interest  on  accumulated  rental  expenditures .—    1,474 

Purchase-option  price  at  end  of  10  years 11.000 

Total  funds  required 20,601 

Funds  required  on  basis  of  leasing  for  20  years  and  extrcising 
option  to  purchase: 

Rental  for  20  years  at  $818,700  per  aiuium 16,374 

Interest  on  aciuinulated  rental  expenditures 6,222 

Purcliase-oplion  price  at  end  of  20  years 9,000 

Total  funds  required ^ll^'*^ 

Funds  required  on  basis  of  leasing  for  30  years  and  exercising 
option  to  purchase; 

Rental  for  30  yean;  :it  $818,700  per  annum 24,861 

Interest  on  accuniuUittd  rental  expenditures 14,245 

Purchase  option  price  at  end  of  30  years 5,  400 

Total  funds  required 44.206 

Funds  required  on  basis  of  leasing  for  40  years  and  exercising 
option  to  purchase: 

Rental  for  30  years  at  S«l<».700  per  annum 24,561 

Rental   under   10-ycar  renewal   option  at  $503,600  per 

annum 8,036 

Interest  on  accumulated  rental  expenditures 24, 976 

Purchase  option  price  at  end  of  40  years 3,800 

Total  funds  required 88,373 

Funds  required  on  basis  of  leasing  for  50  years  and  exercising 
option  to  purchase: 

Rental  for  30  years  at  $818,700  per  annum 34, 561 

Rental  under   10-year  renewal  option  at  $503,600  per 

annum 5,036 

Rental  under  5-year  renewal  option  at  $383,600  per  an- 
num...  1,'918 

Rental  under  2d  5-year  renewal  option  at  $323,600  per 

annum - 1,618 

Interest  on  accumulated  rental  expenditures 37,482 

Purchase-option  price  at  end  of  SO  years 2,200 

Total  funds  required 72,815 


Funds  required  on  basis  of  direct  acquisition  cost  and  Interest 
for  10  years: 

Cost  of  facility  estimated  by  Depertment 10,273 

Intertst  on  acquisition  cost 4,108 

Total  funds  required 14.382 

Funds  required  on  basis  of  direct  acquisition  cost  and  Interest 
for  20  years: 

Cost  of  facility  estimated  by  Department 10, 273 

Inti-rcst  on  acquisition  cost - 8,218 

ToUl  funds  required 18,481 

Funds  required  on  basis  of  dir»«ct  acquisition  cost  aad  Intereat 
for  30  years: 

Cost  of  facility  estimated  by  Department 10,273 

Interest  on  a«iuiaUion  cost 12, 3*^7 

Total  funds  required 22,600 

Funds  required  on  basis  of  direct  acquisition  cost  and  interest 
for  40  years- 

Co«t  of  facility  eftlmatcd  by  Departmeat 10,273 

Interest  on  acquisition  cost 16,  436 

Total  fundi,  required 26,709 

Funds  required  on  basis  of  direct  aequlslticm  cost  and  Interest 

for  50  years:  

Cost  of  facility  estimated  by  Department 10,273 

Interest  on  acquisition  cost 20,545 


Additional 

funds 

required 

under  lea."* 
ananfements 


•^m 


13,105 


21,006 


Sl,6&4 


Total  funds  required -  30,818 


41,9»7 


Note  1.  The  Oovrmnient  wouU!  be  required  to  exercise  its  options  to  purchase  the 
facility  If  it  desired  to  termmate  the  lease  after  the  10-  or  20-year  period  of  occupancy 
bat  has  a  choice  of  exercising  its  options  to  purchase  the  facility  lifter  30  years  of  occu- 
paacy.  If  the  options  are  not  eitrtised  after  30  years  or  more  of  occupancy,  tlie 
founts  shown  as  additional  funds  requin-d  under  the  lease  arrangement  for  periods 
of  3D  years  or  more  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  respective  purchase-option 


prices  but  the  reduction  would  be  offset  by  the  amount  the  Government  would  derive 
from  the  stle  of  the  facility  if  it  had  be<'n  obtained  by  direct  GoviTiiiueut  acquisition. 
Note  2.  Fun<i  requirements  for  more  than  50  years  and  up  to  70  years— the  totul 
passible  Clovemment  ocupany  of  the  facility—continue  to  l>e  suhctantlally  greater 
lor  leasing  than  for  direct  acquL<ltlon  by  the  Oovernmcnt. 


SECOND    INTER-AMERICAN    MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  played  host  in  the 
past  to  many  international  meetings 
and  organizations.  Next  week  we  will 
a.ssume  the  role  of  host  again,  but  this 
time  the  event  is  unique.  The  second 
Inter-.\merican  Music  Festival  will  take 
place  in  Washington  from  April  22 
through  April  30.  Thirteen  nations  will 
be  working  together,  from  Canada  in 
the  north  to  Chile  In  the  south,  in  the 


.greatest  international  tongue  of  all: 
music.  Twenty-foiir  world  premieres 
will  be  heard  at  the  twelve  concerts  to 
be  given  in  this  brief,  9-day  period.  For 
the  first  time  five  major  symphony  or- 
chestras and  three  famous  chamber 
music  groups  will  gather  together  in  one 
city. 

When  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  entering  a  new  period 
of  unprecedented  closeness  in  political 
and  economic  matters,  this  festival  will 
surely  be  marked  as  an  equally  impor- 


tant step  forward  in  vigorous  cultural 
cooperation  within  the  hemisphere. 
Organized  by  the  Inter-American  Music 
Council  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  financed  by  grants 
from  cultural  and  business  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Latin  America,  the  festival  is  the 
fruition  of  the  labors  of  one  of  the 
hemisphere's  leading  conductors,  Guil- 
lermo  Espinosa,  music  director  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  serve  on  the  sponsoring  committee 
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for  the  Inter-American  Music  Festival 
and  I  sincerely  urge  all  Senators  to  at- 
tend as  many  of  the  concerts  as  they 
can. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  LABORATORY  IN  PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
4,  I  received  from  Senator  Harry  D.  Boi- 
vin,  the  president  of  the  Oregon  State 
Senate,  memorial  9  adopted  by  the  Ore- 
gon Legislature. 

It  is  an  endorsement  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pollution  Control  Labora- 
tory in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On  Jan- 
uary 10,  together  with  my  colleague 
I  Mrs.  Neubercer  1  and  the  two  Senators 
from  Washington,  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  S.  325.  This  measure  would 
establish  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  a 
Regional  Water  Pollution  Control  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  kind  endorsed 
by  the  Oregon  State  Legislature. 

The  general  water  pollution  control 
legislation  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Blat- 
NiK,  of  Minnesota,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Humphrey],  also  con- 
tains provision  for  this  laboratory  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  9  of  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 
To  His  Excellency,   the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Slst  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent that : 

Wheresis  pollution  of  water  Is  endangering 
the  Nation's  health  and  the  use  of  Its  water 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;    and 

Whereas  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
Nation's  waters  Is  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  people  and  to  Indtostrlal  growth  and  ex- 
pansion;  and 

Whereas  rapid  expansion  of  population 
and  Industry  has  Increased  both  the  voltune 
and  complex  nature  of  waste  discharges;  and 

Whereas  much  larger  quantities  of  pure 
water  will  be  needed  by  future  population 
and  Industry;  and 

Whereas  pollution  of  air  Is  also  endanger- 
ing the  Nation's  health  and  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  people;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  lack  of  fundamental 
and  basic  knowledge  necessary  to  devise  ad- 
equate and  economic  methods  for  treatment 
of  water  supplies,  liquid  wastes,  and  air  con- 
taminants;   and 

Whereas  the  multiple  use  of  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  been  actively  pro- 
moted by  Federal  and  State  agencies  as  well 
as  by  Industry,  and  new  complex  problems 
have  arisen  which  can  best  be  approached 
and  eventually  resolved  only  by  way  of  basic 
Information  obtainable  through  a  major 
program  on  pollution  control  within  the 
region,  aided  and  supplemented  by  the  re- 
search laboratories  of  the  States  and  the 
concerned  Industries  operating  therein: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  House  of  Representatives 
jointly  concurring)  : 


(1)  The  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  urged  to  pass  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Northwest  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

(2)  This  laboratory  shall  be  dedicated  to 
advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  by 
conducting  research  for  the  treatment  of 
water,  waste  waters,  atmospheric  contami- 
nants and  the  control  of  pollution  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and,  at 
the  same  time,  making  possible  the  safe  and 
orderly  development  of  Industries  on  which 
the  economic  advancement  of  the  region 
depends. 

(3)  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Clerk  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation. 


REDUCTION  IN  SOCI.^L  SECURITY 
RETIREMENT  AGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  I  have  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents  in  Oregon 
with  resp>ect  to  social  security  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Social  SECtrHiTT  Retirement 
Ace 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  this  bill 
being  Introduced  lowering  the  age  limit  of 
men  to  60  years  and  women  to  50  years  of 
age  on  social  security.  We  hope  that  you 
will  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  It  will  help 
give  the  younger  men  and  women  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  more  work  and  families  can 
live  better. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Mtrtle  Peebles. 

Veneta,  Oheg. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  WITHIN  THE  INTER - 
AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  March  14  message  to 
the  Congress  on  Latin  American  aid,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  strengthening 
ing  democratic  institutions  in  this  hemi- 
sphere not  only  through  economic  prog- 
ress, but  also  through  social  progress. 
"The  people  of  Latin  America,"  he 
pointed  out,  "are  the  inheritors  of  a  deep 
belief  in  political  democracy  and  the 
freedom  of  man — a  sincere  faith  that 
the  best  road  to  progress  is  freedom's 
road." 

In  addition  to  the  Act  of  Bogota — and 
the  President's  message  is  a  plan  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  obligation  under  that 
agreement — progress  is  being  made  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  an  Inter-American 
Draft  Convention  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission,  both  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  United  Nations 
parallels.  There  has  been  insufficient 
discussion  in  the  United  States  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  this  direction. 
Hence,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  written  by  Sidney 
Liskofsky.  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee which  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Bulletin,  pub- 


lished by  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Clearinghouse.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recosd,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Protection  of  Human  Rights  Within 
the  Inter-American  System 

The  effort,  begun  after  World  War  II.  to 
develop  within  the  framework  of  the  U.N. 
an  International  system  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  human  rights  Is  compara- 
tively well  known.  Probably  the  best-known 
fruits  of  this  effort  are  the  1948  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  and  the  draft 
covenants  on  human  rights,  and  the  meas- 
ures proposed  for  their  Implementation.  It 
Is  also  common  knowledge  that  these  cove- 
nants, designed  to  be  legally  binding,  have 
been  bogged  down  In  the  General  Assembly 
for  several  years,  that  considerable  time 
may  elapse  before  they  are  completed  and 
opened  for  signature,  and  that  unless  spec- 
tacular changes  ensue  In  the  pattern  of 
International  relationships,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly languish  Indefinitely  In  the  limbo 
of  unratified  treaties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.N.  has  adopted 
a  series  of  legally  binding  conventions  cen- 
tered on  specific  human  rights,  some  of 
which  have  already  received  sufficient  rati- 
fication to  come  Into  force.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  these  Is  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. F*urthermore.  in  addition  to  this  effort 
to  develop  human  rights  Instruments 
( whether  conceived  as  legally  binding  or  only 
as  of  moral  force)  which  outline  standards 
of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  governments 
as  well  as  by  private  persons  and  groups, 
the  U.N.  has  engaged  In  many  other  human 
rights  projects  of  widely  varying  nature  and 
significance.  These  activities,  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  Its  Subcommlsslon  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities,  UNESCO  and  other  U.N.  bodies 
and  spyeclallzed  agencies,  have  Included  wide- 
range  undertakings  of  scientific,  educational, 
and  social  action  character. 

Less  well  known  In  this  country  is  the  hu- 
man rights  effort  projected  within  the  Euro- 
pean regional  system.  Here,  linked  to  the 
Council  of  Europe,  Is  an  already  operative 
system  based  on  a  Convention  of  Human 
Rights  with  Implementation  measures  that 
Include  a  Commission,  functioning  as  a  kind 
of  grand  Jury  to  sift  complaints  which  are 
receivable  both  from  governments  and  pri- 
vate parties;  and  a  court  to  hear  those  com- 
plaints which  tiie  Commission  passes  on  to 
It.  Parties  to  this  system  are  most  of  the 
non-Communist  nations  of  Europe,  not  in- 
cluding France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

And  hardly  known  at  all  In  the  United 
States — not  unnaturally.  In  view  of  Its  rela- 
tive recency — Is  the  effort  to  emulate  within 
the  Inter-American  system  the  human  rights 
development  which  Is  still  In  the  projection 
stage  In  the  U.N.  and  actually  In  force  In  the 
Council  of  Europe.  This  undertalilng  is  com- 
plex and  in  some  respects  controversial,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  in  this  limited  space 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  all  the  problems 
involved. 

Suffice  to  mention  only  the  central  issue, 
on  which  sharply  opposing  views  exist  even 
within  the  liberal  camp,  as  to  the  feasibility, 
in  the  present  state  of  international  relation- 
ships, of  hoping  to  protect  human  rights 
domestically  by  means  of  legally  binding 
treaties  with  International  measures — conT- 
mlsslons  and  courts — for  Implementation  or 
enforcement.  Allied  to  this  Issue  are  others: 
Differing  attitudes  toward  treaty  commit- 
ments; problems  posed  by  legally  binding 
conventions  for  Federal  as  compared  with 
unitary    states;    difficulties    of    formulating 
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standards  In  language  which  will  have 
agreed  upon  applications  In  different  social 
and  cultural  settings — especially  where  phi- 
losophies and  practices  differ  sharply  In  re- 
gard to  the  role  of  the  state — and  hence  will 
be  amenable  to  adjudication  and  enforce- 
ment In  any  meaningful  sense. 

THK     BACKGROUND 

The  term  "Inter-Amerlcan  system"  em- 
braces the  various  expressions — Including  re- 
gional agencies,  treaty  relationships,  and 
Joint  declarations — of  the  bond  among  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  this 
system,  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  may  be  viewed  as  bearing  a  relation- 
ship comparable  to  that  which  the  U.N. 
bears  to  the  world  community.  The  OAS 
currently  embraces  the  21  Independent  na- 
tions In  this  hemisphere,  Including  the 
United  States  but  not  Canada.  Like  the 
U.N.,  the  OAS  encompasses  a  large  array  of 
programs  and  activities,  and  of  councils, 
agencies,  conunlsslons.  and  committees  es- 
tablished to  Implement  them. 

The  OAS  came  Into  being  In  Its  present 
form  In  1948  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  In  Bogot4, 
Colombia.  Like  the  U.N.,  however.  It  had 
antecedents  reaching  back  many  decades. 
"Hie  1826  Congress  of  Panama,  In  which  Si- 
mon Bolivar  played  the  leading  role,  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  movement.  A  subsequent 
milestone  was  the  1890  (First)  International 
Conference  of  American  States  (Washing- 
ton, DC.)  at  which  was  created  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  American  Republics,  and 
Its  central  office  or  secretariat,  the  Commer- 
cial Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  The 
Union  and  Bureau  were  the  predecessors, 
respectively,  of  the  OAS  and  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

The  OAS  Charter,  adopted  In  1948,  de- 
fines the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Or- 
ganization, the  principles  on  which  it  rests, 
its  conception  of  the  fundamental  rights 
and  duties  of  member  states.  Its  procedure 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and 
for  collective  security,  and  Its  arrangements 
for  cooperation  In  the  promotion  of  higher 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  standards. 
The  charter  al.so  sets  forth  the  fiinctlons 
and  powers  of  its  principal  organs:  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Conference,  the  meeting  of  con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Council,  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the 
specialized  organizations;  and  also  those  of 
subordinate  bodies  of  the  Council — the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural  Council.  The  names 
of  these  latter  agencies  suggest  the  UJJ. 
bodies  to  which  they  bear  an  analogy  In  pur- 
pose and  function.  If  not  In  authority  or 
hierarchal  position. 

I     "COLLECTTVI"    CONCEPTS    ARE    INCREASING 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  is  the 
supreme  organ  of  the  OAS;  It  decides  general 
policies  and  formulates  general  courses  of 
action.  The  consultation  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters considers  emergency  or  urgent  problems 
between  conferences.  The  Council  Is  the 
OAS  permanent  executive  body.  The  Pan 
American  Union  Is  the  General  Secretariat. 

Acceptance  In  Latin  America  of  the  con- 
cept of  collective  protection  of  human  rights 
was  preceded.  Inevitably,  by  a  long  period 
In  which  concepts  of  sovereignty  and  non- 
intervention received  predominant  empha- 
sis. These  are  still  the  dominant  emphases, 
though  they  have  been  counterbalanced  In 
recent  years  by  Increasing  emphasis  on  col- 
lective concepts,  aimed  at  collective  secu- 
rity against  external  aggression,  peaceful 
solution  of  differences  between  states  by  Ju- 
dicial means,  and.  more  recently,  by  the 
concept  of  International  protection  of  human 
rights,  which  has  received  Increasing  sup- 
port since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  1945  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  (Mexico)  called 
on  the  American  states  to  develop  a  system 


tot  the  international  protection  of  human 
rights,  and  charged  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Ju- 
ridical Committee  with  drafting  a  declara- 
tion of  human  rights.  The  1947  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Conference  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  reiterated 
these  alms.  The  1948  conference  (Bogotd) 
moved  toward  these  objectives  In  two  con- 
crete ways — by  adopting  the  OAS  Charter, 
which  contained  provisions  on  human  rights, 
and  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man,  a  document  comparable 
to  the  U.N.'s  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  Consultation  of  For- 
eign Ministers  (Santiago,  Chile,  In  August 
1959)  attempted  to  move  forward  these 
earlier,  more  general,  undertakings.  In  a 
historic  resolution,  which  became  known  as 
the  Declaration  of  Santiago,  it  affirmed  the 
interdependence  between  peace  among  the 
American  RepioBllcs  and  respect  for  human 
rights  and  the  exercise  of  effective  repre- 
sentative democracy.  It  formulated  a  set 
of  eight  principles  and  attributes  of  the 
democratic  system  In  this  hemisphere  In- 
tended to  aid  public  opinion  In  gaging  the 
character  of  political  regimes. 

BACKSTOPPING   RESOLimONS 

This  declaration  was  backstopped  by  a 
series  of  other  resolutions  aimed  at  imple- 
menting Its  principles.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  Important  was  resolution  VIII  on 
Human  Rights,  which  called  on  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Jurists  to  draft  con- 
ventions on  human  rights,  on  the  creation  of 
an  Inter-Amerlcan  Court  for  the  Protection 
of  Human  Rights,  and  of  other  organizations 
for  the  protection  of  those  rights.  This  far- 
reaching  resolution  went  even  further:  it 
resolved  to  create  at  once  a  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

The  Council  of  Jurists — scheduled,  fortui- 
tously, to  convene  the  week  after  the  For- 
eign Ministers'  meeting  closed — responded 
enthusiastically  to  Its  request  and  with  re- 
markable speed  produced  a  four-part  draft 
convention.  This  convention  will  be  re- 
viewed at  the  forthcoming  Inter-Amerlcan 
Conference,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  In  May,   1961. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  the  Council 
of  Jurists  was  able  to  act  so  expeditiously: 
It  was  able  to  draw  on  the  fruits  of  drafting 
experience  of  the  UN  and  the  Council  of 
Europe;  and  Its  members  preferred  to  ride 
the  tide  of  enthusiasm  then  prevailing  and 
to  complete  a  draft  Instrument— even  one 
with  the  flaws  that  are  Inevitably  present 
in  hastily  drafted  documents — rather  than 
delaying  completion  for  another  session  in 
order  to  produce  a  more  refined  document. 
The  majority  of  the  Council  of  Jurists  In- 
clined, in  regard  to  substantive  rights,  to 
the  precedent  of  the  all-embracing  U.N.  draft 
covenants,  rather  than  to  the  more  modest 
European  Convention*^  on  Human  Rights. 
The  Council's  draft  thus  comprised  not  only 
civil  and  political  rights,  as  does  the  latter, 
but  also  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights. 
For  this  reason.  It  will  pose  for  would-be 
ratifying  states  In  the  Americas  many  of  the 
same  problems  as  are  presented  by  the  U.N. 
draft  covenants. 

PROPOSALS   FOR    IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Draft  Convention,  like 
the  U.N.  draft  covenants,  provides  for  two 
schemes  of  Implementation,  one  to  be  ap- 
plied to  civil  and  political  rights  and  the 
other  to  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights. 
For  the  former,  the  Implementation  scheme 
provides  for  a  seven-member  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  to  be  composed  of  persons 
with  Judicial  or  legal  experience,  serving  for 
4-year  terms  In  their  personal  capacities. 
The  Commission  would  have  power  to  re- 
ceive state-agalnst-state  complaints  as  well 
as  complaints  against  a  state  party  by  "any 
person  or  group  of  persons,  or  associations 
or    corporations,    legally   recognized    by   the 


public  authorities,  alleging  violation  of  any 
of  the  rights  In  the  Convention." 

In  contrast,  the  Implementation  plan  for 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  does  not 
provide  for  a  Judicial  or  quasl-Judlclal  pro- 
cedure. As  In  the  U.N.  draft  covenant,  im- 
plementation of  these  rights  is  limited  to 
promotional  devices.  Thus  the  Commission 
win  not  have  the  authority  to  receive  com- 
plaints, but  It  will  be  able  to  collect  data, 
make  observations,  recommendations  and  re- 
ports, engage  In  studies  and  research  (In- 
cluding on  the  spot),  and  give  publicity  to 
measures  adopted. 

The  convention  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Court  of  Human  Rights  com- 
posed of  Jurists,  equal  In  number  to  that  of 
the  ratifying  states  and  elected  by  the  OAS 
for  9-year  terms  from  lists  nominated  by 
these  states.  Its  Jurisdiction  would  be 
limited  to  Interpreting  and  applying  the 
civil  and  political  rights. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Draft  Convention  was  not  approved  without 
serious  reservations  from  several  of  the  most 
powerful  OAS  member  states.  Argentina 
noted  that  It  had  voted  for  approval  of  the 
draft,  on  the  understanding  that  It  was  pre- 
liminary and  that  It  had  many  technical  de- 
fects which  needed  correction.  A  similar 
reservation  was  made  by  Mexico.  Uruguay, 
while  voting  affirmatively,  subject  to  reserva- 
tions of  a  constitutional  nature,  also  ob- 
jected to  the  Immediate  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  which,  it  held, 
should  follow  rather  than  precede  the  adop- 
tion of  the  convention,  lest  It  endanger  the 
principle  of  nonintervention. 

THE    U.S.    POSITION 

The  U.S.  position  was.  In  effect,  the  same 
as  that  which  It  has  taken  In  the  U.N.  with 
respect  to  human  rights  conventions  gen- 
erally— namely,  that  because  of  Its  Federal- 
State  problem  It  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
Join  In  multilateral  human  rights  conven- 
tions, though  it  had  no  objection  to  other 
states  doing  so. 

As  noted,  the  August  1959  meeting  of  the 
consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  had  re- 
solved that  a  Commission  be  created  at 
once.  This  resolution  was  implemented  by 
the  OAS  Council  in  May  1960,  when  It 
adopted  a  statute  spelling  out  the  Commis- 
sion's objective,  structure,  and  functions. 

The  Conunlsslon's  statute  describes  It  as 
"an  autonomous  entity"  of  the  OAS.  Its  func- 
tion being  to  promote  respect  for  human 
rights,  these  being  those  set  forth  In  the 
American  declaration  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  man.  The  Commission  Is  to  be 
composed  of  seven  members  elected  by  the 
OAS  Council  from  lists  proposed  by  member 
States. 

The  Commission  is  given  these  functions 
and  powers:  to  develop  an  awareness  of  hu- 
man rights  among  the  peoples  of  America; 
to  make  recommendations  to  member  gov- 
ernments concerning  human  rights  meas- 
ures; to  prepare  studies  or  reports;  to  invite 
member  governments  to  supply  It  with  in- 
formation on  human  rights  measures 
adopted  by  them;  and  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  OAS  on  human  rights. 

It  is  not  authorized  to  consider  specific 
complaints.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  given  such  authority  outside  the  context 
of  a  rigorously  debated,  drafted,  and  ratified 
convention.  Even  so,  its  functions  and 
powers  are  very  flexibly  formulated,  and  can 
be  given  either  a  liberal  or  a  narrow  con- 
struction. Obviously,  the  authority  to  make 
recommendations  and  reports  can  be  exer- 
cised in  far-reaching  ways.  If  the  members 
wish  to  do  so.  However,  since  the  Commis- 
sion is  a  creature  of  the  consultation  of 
Foreign  Ministers  and  the  OAS  Council,  its 
members  are  not  likely  to  Interpret  Its 
powers  more  liberally  than  these  bodies  are 
likely  to  accept. 

At  Its  first  session.  In  October  1960,  the 
Commission,  whose  permanent  seat  is  in  the 
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Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  con- 
ducted an  exploratory  discussion  concern- 
ing Its  authority,  policies,  and  procedures, 
and  decided  to  Initiate  Its  activity  with  a 
limited  program  of  studies  and  reports.  The 
session  revealed  a  considerable  ambiguity  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  as  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  their  mandate.  But  it  was 
anticipated  that,  in  time,  the  projected 
studies  and  reports,  each  assigned  to  a  dif- 
ferent member  for  preparation  for  submis- 
sion to  the  next  session  in  May  1961,  would 
lead  gradually  to  more  concrete  recommend- 
ations and  activities,  and  also  to  a  clearer 
definition  of  its  realistic  role. 

Although  this  Is  the  most  interesting 
recent  human  rights  development  in  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system.  It  Is  not  the  only 
one  that  has  taken  place  there.  Many 
other  projects  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  fields,  which  are  properly  classi- 
fiable as  "human  rights"  activities,  are  un- 
derway under  the  auspices  of  various  bodies 
In  the  OAS.  Including  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Cultural  Council,  and  the  Council 
of  Jurists.  All  of  these  projects — whether 
legal,  educational,  or  social  action — war- 
rant the  attention  and  encouragement  of 
the  American  people,  and  surely  of  agencies 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
Sidney  Liskofskt, 
American  Jevrish  Committee. 


MARKUP    OF    THE   PUBLIC -AID-TO- 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
issued  a  release  announcing  that  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  is  considering  the  administra- 
tion's Federal  aid-to-education  bill  for 
elementary  and  secondary  public  schools, 
will  start  its  markup  of  that  bill  on 
April  27.  at  9:30  a.m. 

This  is  the  administration  bill  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  in  the 
Senate,  at  the  same  time  that  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  introduced  an 
identical  bill  in  that  body. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  there  has  been  an 
unavoidable  delay  in  holding  the  sub- 
committee executive  sessions  on  this  im- 
portant measure.  We  had  to  postpone 
meetings  while  the  Senate  considered 
the  minimum-wage  bill,  because  several 
members  of  my  subcommittee  serve  also 
on  the  Labor  Subcommittee. 

I  endeavored  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
ecutive sessions  sooner  than  next  Thurs- 
day; but  some  members  of  my  sub- 
committee will  necessarily  be  absent 
from  the  Senate,  on  official  business — 
one  of  them,  abroad.  I  find  that  it  is 
possible  to  assemble  all  of  them  for  our 
first  markup  session  next  Thursday.  I 
thought,  therefore.  I  should  make  this 
announcement,  so  that  those  who  may 
have  wondered  when  we  will  proceed 
with  the  measure  can  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  official  statement  of  the 
subcommittee. 


THE  SITUATION   IN   CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment. 

I  desire  to  say  how  proud  I  was  of  the 
reply  which  President  Kennedy  made  to 
Khrushchev,  on  the  Cuban  crisis;  how 
inspired  I  am  and  also  how  proud  I  am 
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of  the  very  brilliant  speech  on  the  Cuban 
crisis  and  on  a  number  of  facets  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  to  the  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers.  I  maJce  these 
conunents  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Latin-American  Af- 
fairs. 

There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  intervened  in 
the  sporadic  rebellion  which  has  oc- 
curred inside  Cuba.  That  rebellion  has 
been  aided  from  the  outside  by  Cuban 
rebel  refugees  who  have  sought  to  over- 
throw the  Castro  regime. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  based 
on  such  knowledge  as  I  have  of  the 
Cuban  situation.  President  Kennedy 
made  a  clear  statement  of  fact  to  the 
American  people  aiid  to  the  world,  when 
he  said  that  this  affair  is  a  Cuban  af- 
fair, and  involves  a  Cuban  revolt  against 
tyranny  by  Cubans. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Cuban  situation  is  going  to  continue 
to  create  a  very  tense  situation  which 
has  the  potentiality  of  developing  into 
a  much  more  serious  crisis,  so  far  as 
world  peace  is  concerned. 

In  recent  days.  I  have  said  from  plat- 
forms and  over  the  air,  that  by  all  means 
the  American  people  must  remain  calm. 
We  must  proceed  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem with  rationality,  not  with  emotional- 
ism. 

Certainly  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  very 
deep  feelings  of  patriotic  resentment  to- 
ward the  course  of  conduct  which  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  members  of  the 
Communist  bloc  have  been  following  in 
respect  to  Cuba. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  with  the 
complete  concurrence  of  Castro  and  his 
associates,  the  Communists  of  the  world 
have  aided  and  abetted  in  setting  up  a 
Communist  beachhead  in  Cuba.  It  is 
there.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  pres- 
ent tyrannical  regime  in  Cuba  is  putting 
into  practice,  in  its  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  policies,  a  Communist  pro- 
gram. 

CUBAN    PEOPLE    DESERVE    FREE    CHOICE 

The  people  of  Cuba  have  the  sovereign 
right  to  do  that,  if  that  is  the  form  of 
government  they  want.  It  can  be  asked, 
"But,  Senator,  you  know,  do  you  not, 
that  undoubtedly  the  majority  of  the 
Cuban  people,  if  they  had  a  free  choice 
in  the  matter,  would  not  want  that  form 
of  government?"  That  is  my  belief;  and 
that  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  Castro  has  never  been  willing  to  put 
that  to  a  test,  because  the  test  is  a  very 
simple,  democratic  one,  and  apparently 
he  abhors  a  democratic  test. 

The  test  is  the  exercise  of  the  voting 
right  that  free  men  ought  to  be  granted 
if  their  government  really  intends  to  ex- 
tend freedom  to  them.  All  of  us  know 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Castro  rebellion 
and  revolution  against  what  can  prop- 
erly be  described  as  a  form  of  a  Fascist 
dictatorship  in  Cuba,  under  the  Batista 
regime,  Castro  won  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  hope 
in  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  free  portions  of  the  world,  by  his 
promises  that  elections  would  be  held  in 
Cuba  at  an  early  date. 


We  have  all  come  to  recognize  that 
there  is  the  difference  of  high  noon  and 
black  midnight  between  Castro's  profes- 
sions and  his  procedural  governmental 
practices.  Therefore,  frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  despair  of  any  hope  for  the  im- 
mediate future  of  the  establisliment  of 
democratic  processes  in  Cuba. 

I  pray  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  My 
hope  is  that  reason  would  come  to  pre- 
vail once  again  among  the  leaders  of 
Cuba  and  that  they  would  test  the  ac- 
ceptability of  their  policies  by  putting 
those  policies  to  the  decision  of  the  free 
ballot  box.  But,  Mr.  President,  such  ex- 
pressions of  hOF>e  will  not  solve  Cuban 
problems;  and  so  we  have  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  confronting  us,  with  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  any  successful 
revolution  in  Cuba  in  the  immediate 
future. 

WHAT  SHOULD  FtTTURE  POLICY  BE? 

What  shall  be  the  policy,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  Uiiited  States,  but  of 
other  free  nations  in  this  hemisphere, 
toward  Cuba?  I  am  sure  that  some 
views  held  concerning  policies  which  the 
free  world  ought  to  offer  to  follow  in  con- 
nection with  Cuba  will  not  be  approved 
by  those  who  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  direct  action  by  the  free  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  the 
encroachment  of  communism  upon  this 
hemisphere  through  what  appears  to  be 
a  Soviet  beachhead  in  Cuba. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  kept  his  head  in  this  matter.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
clear  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  nor  the  intention  of  his 
administration,  to  advocate  any  mihtary 
intei-vention  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  true  that  we 
cannot  merely  let  the  situation  in  Cuba 
drift.  It  may  be  that,  no  matter  what  is 
attempted,  the  final  outcome  will  be  a 
drift.  We  hope,  if  that  is  the  only  course 
that  proves  to  be  available,  the  drift  will 
be  toward  more  peaceful  relations,  rather 
than  toward  war.  But  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  rules  of  reason, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  application  of  the  rules  of  reason  in 
differences  between  disputants.  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  that  if  the  proper  proce- 
dures, based  upon  the  application  of 
rules  of  reason,  are  applied  to  any  given 
dispute,  there  is  always  the  good  chance 
that  a  peaceful  solution  can  be  worked 
out. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  there  are  demonstra- 
tions and  overt  manifestations  of  mis- 
uT.derstanding  toward  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  an  acceptance  by  many 
persons  in  many  of  those  countries  of 
Communist  propaganda  as  being  true. 
That  propaganda,  of  course,  is  propa- 
ganda that  misrepresents  and  distorts — 
in  fact,  lies  about — the  policies  that  the 
United  States  is  following  in  relation  to 
Cuba.  But.  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we 
shall  be  called  upon  by  the  forces  that 
mold  public  opinion  in  many  countries  to 
demonstrate,  beyond  a  question  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  Uiiited  States  is  willing 
to  submit  to  peaceful  procedures  anj'  is- 
sue which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 
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I  have  said  for  many,  many  months — in 
fact,  the  record  is  clear  that  I  said  it  al- 
most immediately  after  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  parting  of  the  ways  was  de- 
veloping between  the  United  States  and 
the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba — that  we 
ought  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  who  it  is  that 
seeks  a  peaceful  solution  and  under- 
standing as  to  the  disagreements  which 
have  developed  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

When  emotions  run  high  and  deep. 
when  Americans  still  in  Cuba  are  taken 
by  the  Castro  forces  and  charged  with 
various  forms  of  crime  against  the  state, 
resulting  in  their  execution,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  bound  to  be  deeply  and 
bitterly  resentful. 

I  THIRD     PARTY     MAY     HELP 

Mr.  President,  histoi-y  proves  that 
when  disputes  between  nations  have 
reached  such  a  serious  proportion  that, 
if  they  go  unattended,  they  might  re- 
sult in  a  collapse  of  peace,  peaceful  so- 
lutions are  usually  the  result  of  the  in- 
tervention of  good  faith  friends  of  both 
disputants. 

A  valiant  effort  ought  to  be  made  at 
this  time  by  third  parties,  acting  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States  or 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  seek  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  state  of  t-ension 
which  has  developed  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  hopeless, 
but  we  shall  never  know  until  we  try,  Mr. 
President. 

I  say  to  friendly  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments who  are  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed  at  their  apparent 
reluctance  to  pursue  this  goal.  It  is  al- 
most a  "hands-off"  policy  that  is  being 
followed.  It  might  even  seem  to  be  a 
sympathetic  toleration  of  unfair  criti- 
cism of  the  United  States  on  the  Cuban 
issue. 

We  have  been  a  stanch  defender  of 
Latin  American  independence.  We  have 
been  a  stanch  defender  of  it  for  years. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  protection 
we  have  made  available  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
through  the  position  we  have  taken  at 
various  western  hemispheric  conferences 
such  as  the  Caracas  Conference  of  1954, 
the  Rio  Conference  of  1958,  and  earlier 
conferences. 

We  have  been  a  stanch  defender  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  protecting  the 
territorial  integrity  and  guaranteeing  the 
security  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  member  nations  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility to  make  an  offer  to  seek,  through 
the  procedures  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  find  an  accommoda- 
tion which  will  E>ermit  the  ending  of  mis- 
understandings between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  These  misunderstand- 
ings have  reached  such  a  point  that  we 
no  longer  even  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba  and  have  to  rely  upon  the 
Swiss  for  any  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

It  is  probably  true  that  Castro  would 
have  none  of  such  good  oflBces.  At  the 
present  time  he  may  be  flushed  with 
excitement   and   the    anticipation   that 


perhaps,  with  the  help  of  his  Russian 
ally,  he  can  "go  it  alone"  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

He  could  not  be  more  wrong.  With 
the  passage  of  time  I  think  he  will  soon 
discover  the  error  of  such  a  judgment, 
if  that  is  the  judgment  he  is  making. 

If  Castro  does  not  desire  to  look  for 
a  peaceful  solution  of  his  difficulties 
with  the  United  States  through  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  I  then 
respectfully  say  the  United  Nations  has 
a  responsibility,  and  our  friends — yes, 
the  friends  of  Cuba  and  Russia,  too,  in 
the  United  Nations — have  a  responsi- 
bility to  act.  The  signatories  to  the  U.N. 
charter,  including  Russia  and  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  recognized  at  least 
when  they  signed  it  that  they  were  un- 
dertaking an  obligation  to  use  the  pro- 
cedures of  that  charter  to  remove  the 
threat  of  war  whenever  tensions  reached 
the  point  that  peace  was  endangered.  I 
assume  that  none  among  us  will  tonight 
deny  such  tensions  exist  in  the  world. 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  but  ex- 
pressing my  individual  view  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
deals  with  Latin  American  affairs,  I  sug- 
gest that  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions interested  in  preserving  the  peace 
also  have  a  responsibility. 

POSSIBILITY     or     ADJUDICATION 

I  hope  it  will  be  suggested  in  the 
United  Nations  that  there  be  submitted 
to  adjudication  the  conflict  which  has 
developed  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  V 

Oh,  there  are  those  who  say  that  any 
such  procedure  is  highly  theoretical  and 
idealistic,  that  it  ignores  the  ugly  reali- 
ties. But  the  ugliest  of  all  realities  is 
this  continued  conflict  in  the  Caribbean. 
We  had  better  put  our  ideals  to  work. 
I  say  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
United  Nations  is  a  framework  of  great 
ideals  which  can  be  put  to  work  if  man- 
kind or  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  have  the  will  to  live  in 
peace. 

I  hope  that  the  nonparticipants  in 
the  misunderstandings  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  Western  Hemisphere  who 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations  will 
offer  to  come  forward  with  a  procedural 
solution  which  seeks  to  submit  these 
disagreements  to  the  judicial  processes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

What  is  the  alternative? 

The  alternative  is  the  extension  of  the 
cold  war. 

The  alternative  is  the  increasing  use  of 
international  balance-of-power  politics 
by  both  the  West  and  the  East. 

The  alternative  is  to  enhance  the  dan- 
ger of  a  nuclear  war. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  those  of  us  in 
the  United  States  who  recognize  the  in- 
justices of  the  Castro  regime,  and  who 
recognize  the  misrepresentation  of  our 
peaceful  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Castro  regime  and  the  Communist  bloc, 
to  approach  this  problem  calmly  and 
rationally.  But  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  peace  is  worth  our  being  willing  to 
lay  aside  our  deep  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  should  urge  the  world  to  Join 
in  a  rational  approach  to  put  into  prac- 


tice the  very  procedural  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  to  which  virtually  all 
civilized  nations  in  the  world  have  at- 
tached their  signatures. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  has  something  he 
wishes  to  present.  I  am  about  to  make  a 
motion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  make  the  motion. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO   SIGN  ENROLLED   BILLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  the  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT 
12  O'CLOCK  NOON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  April  24,  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  20,  1961: 

Farmkrs  Home  Administration 

Howard  Bertsch,  of  Oregon,  to  b«  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
Julian  B.  Thayer,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,   for  terms  ex- 
piring March  31,  1967. 

Joe  B.  Zeug.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  term  expiring 
March  31,  1967. 

X5S.  Coast  Ouako 
The  following-named  persona  to  the  rank 
indicated  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers.  W-4 


Orvall  K  Beall 
Joseph  E.  Acker 
Hugh  S.  Hanna 
Richard  V.  Bercaw 
John  F.  Malley 
Peter  D.  Shost 
Joseph  C.  Daniels 


John  S.  Cameron.  Jr. 
William  A.  Mauch 
William  H.  Mattson 
Anthony  F.  Olaza.  Jr. 
Franklin  H.  Wlx 
Gentry  J.  Cooke 
Harold  G.  Welchert 


To  be  chief  warrant  officers.  W-3 


Charles  L.  Maxwell 
Arch  D.  Grainger,  Jr. 
Arnold  A.  Adams 
John  A.  Flynn 
Alfred  A   Kolb 
William    H.    Blaylock 

Jr. 
William  P.  East 
Leroy  P.  Bent 
Frederick  W.  Rlx 
Loyd  R.  Smith 
Arthur  E.  Vincent 
Howell  M.  Joynes,  Jr. 
Lester  H  Green 
Joseph  E   Franken 
Albert  L.  Lingenfelter 
Emmet t  J.  Gossen 
Charles  R   Smith 
Frank  M.  Miller.  Jr. 


Lyle  E    Cable 
John  J.  Gunson 
Merrill  W.  Allison 
Arthur  P.  Myers 
George  F.  Weadon 
.Frank  Bartling 
Mltchel  K    Opsltnlk 
Raymond  W.  Olson 
George  P.  W.  Ehrsam 
Roy  E.  Needles 
James  W.  Johns 
Warren  G.  Tubbs 
Isadore  L.  Souza 
Herbert  L.  Simpson 
Wallace  E.  Hulteen 
Carl  L.  Smith 
Bernhart  A.  Wlcka 
Keith  H.  Jorgenson 
Harold  E.  DeYoung 
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Louie  L.  Buyers 
Randall  B.  Spooner 
Harold  W.  Collins 
Herbert  L.  Gordon 
Raymond  L.  Williams 
James  R.  Kane 
Thomas  J  Hushlon 
John  G.  Schwelm 
Gustave  P.  Scholz 
Harold  R.  Dycus 
Marvin  E.  Ginn 
James.  C  Rosemcrgy 
Charles  W.  Orlfflths 
Charles  E  Bunklcy 
Charles  E.  Holden 
Carl  A.  Boles 
James  M.  Mauldln 
John  H.  Bunting 
John  H.  Weslbury 

ivarrant  officers.   W-2 

Harold  C.  Harris 
Constautlne  J.  Koslo- 

5kl 
Gordon  L.  Anderson 
William  P.  Mueller 
Johnnie  W.  Broussard 


George  R.  Peck 
David  F.  Ray 
Claude  A.  Robinson 
Herbert  S.  Lyman 
Paul  Schuttpelz,  Jr. 
Jamec  P.  AvUa 
Fred  A.  Shabo 
Frank  N.  Campagna 
Karl  W.C.  Harris 
William  R.  Hendricks 

Jr 
Max  Trepeta 
Sherwood  N.  Patrick 
Albert  N.  Dill 
Kenneth  N.  Black 
James  L.  Cropper 
Newton  P.  CaddeU,  Jr 
George  Mathews 
Wayne  R.  Glenny 
Lee  D.  Wooden 

To  be  chief 
Norman  E.  Fabrl 
Archie  C.  Yano 
John  H.  Klttila,  Jr. 
Giles  M  BaUey.  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Townsend 
John  8  Kennedy 
Clifford  R.  Wattam,  Jr.  Frank  J.  Miller.  Jr. 


Gilbert  E.  Morris 
Leo  L.  Richmond 
Melvln  D.  Mabry 
Dale  E.  Strohecker 
Braxton  B.  Bell 
Clarence  B.  Scar- 
borough 
Charles  A.  Thornton 
James  V.  Barth 
Robert  F  Stager 
Harold  C.  Wadey 
John  W.  Parker 
Edwin  M.  Smlthers 
Billy  L.  Sturgell 
Horace  F  Stephens 
Tugg  P.  Helmerl 
Charles  A.  Lester 
Elmer  Lovan 
Byron  L.  Swearingen 
Victor  E.  Kendrlck 
Robert  M  Clunle  m 
Cleo  W  Mackey 
James  F.  Eckman 
Wayne  J.  Fisher.  Jr. 
Jack  Peterson 
Robert  E.  Bowlby 
Roger  F.  Paquin 
William  A.  Lewis 
William  J.  Relnhart 
Harry  K.  Smith 
Edward  V.  Sapp 
Harry  P.  Earley 
Loy  J.  RusseU 
Penrose  C.  Dietz 
Robert  C.  Imler 
Basil  V.  Burrell 


Harry  S.  Huggins 
Raymond  Telclirow 
William  W.  Cloer 
Harold  L.  Brackett,  Jr. 
Isaac  W.  Lance 
Howard  W.  Barkell 
Patrick  J.  Mahon 
Richard  Dickinson 
Robert  C.  Sachs 
Joseph  H.  Martin 
Joseph  Young 
Freddie  J.  Turlo 
Walter  Conway 
Donald  F   Bradtke 
Anthony  M.  Mazleka 
Joseph  W.  Carawan 
Roy  E.  Clayton 
Billy  R.  Burchfield 
John  P.  Hart.  Jr. 
John  A.  Keller 
Clarence  L.  Miller 
Maxle  M.  Berry.  Jr. 
Henry  L.  Nixon 
Alan  O.  Anderson 
WlUlam  M.  Rickett 
Julian    Hatch 
Clinton  J.  Tatro 
Mario  J.  Camucclo 
Harry  T.  Lyons 
John  M.  Howarth 
Charles  M.  Burleson 
William  E.  BimmoiiB 
Robert  A.  Burjolce 
Marvin  C.  Fields 
Norman  G.  Goben 
Jack  B.  Meadowcroft 


Albert  H.Tremlett,  Jr,  Theodore  E.  Schaeffer 
Joseph  H.  McKenna,  JrArtls  L.  Whltford 


Leo  J.  Degraw 
CecU  M.  Morns 
John  H.  Suchon 


Donald  J.  Cleveland 
John  M.  Deaver 

Robert  E   Bagley 


Edwin  J.  Thornton,  Sr. Frank  W.  Kattein,  Jr. 


William  J.  Doogue 
John  E.  Cherney 
Donald  Leigh 
Francis  C.  Soares,  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Shope 
William  C  Bart 
William  R.  Benedetto 
James  J.  Burley 
Roland  L.  Raleigh 
Richard  E.  Slmj^won 
Harry  J.  Grlffln 
Nell  O.  Russell 
Edward  D.  Phelps 
Raymond  E.  Aholt 
Harlan  Kaley 
Alfred  R.  Kolar 
Eddie  Brophy 
Robert  H.  Newman 
Clifford  Gustavson 
Richard  M.  Eberhardt 
Charles  R.  Hug 


Charles  W.  Busby 
Thomas  P.  Buby 
Hugh  M.  McCrecry 
Thomas  C.  Volkle 
Ronald  D.  Stenzel 
John  B.  Frlel 
John  J.  Smith,  Jr. 
Paul  L.  Lamb 
John  J.  Clayton 
Charles  L.  Pralzer 
Bobby  G.  Burns 
John  C.  Secor 
Mitchell  J.  Whiting 
Howard  C.  Beeler,  Jr. 
Gilbert  Shaw 
Harold  U.  WUson.  Jr. 
Dalton  J.  Beasley 
Mathew  Woods 
Dick  O.  Taylor 
Donald  B.  Goodwin 
Jack  A.  O'Donnell 


Herman  G.  Pinter 
Floyd  A.  Rice 
Hershel  A.  Drury 
Roy  E.  Nichols,  Jr. 
Ara  E.  Mldgett,  Jr. 
Thomas  D.  Keith 
Wallace  A.  Herrlngton 
Hugh  T.  Williams.  Jr. 
Sanford  H.  Plerpolnt 
Samuel    A.    McDowell 

Jr. 
Paul  E  Peterson 
Rea  F.  Fetzer 
Richard  H.  Wight 
Gene  N.  Cooper 
Walter  L.  Martin.  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Tanguay 
Jack  E.  Van  Zandt 
Jack  W.  Dunn 
Ralph  T.  Martin 
Kenneth  R.  Rider 
Bruce  E.  Tlmmerman 
Charles  A.  L.  Llnder 
PhUlp  R.  Splkcr 
Einll  Caplnha 
Oliver  W.  Barber,  Jr. 
WlUiam  E.  Whaley,  Jr 
Robert  L.  Armour 
Donald  S.  Muckeni.le 
Charles  R.  Corbett 
George  M.  O'Brien 
Robert  D.  St.  Aubyn 
Marvin  D.  Henderson 
James  D.  Webb 
Gerald  H.  Olson 
William  R.  BeU 


Richard  J.  Akrldgo, 

Jr. 
Claud  V.  O'Neal 
Ralph  Winn 
Daniel  N.  Sessions 
Rodney  D.  Harder 
Eugene  E.  E.  O'Don- 
nell 
Runald  L.  Herpol- 

shelmer 
Michael  Baron.  Jr 
Charles  R.  Hlnrlchs 
Jackie  S.  ThornhlU 
Arthur  J.  Walsh 
Robert  C.  Van  Eaton 
Charles  J.  Kelly 
Marcus  W.  Lonsberry 
Richard  G.  Booth 
Robert  E.  Whitley 
Lonnle  L.  Mixon 
Ernest  W.  Hedgpeth 
Irving  G.  Sauer 
Roy  E.  Dash 
Doiiald  C.  Weiner 
Dewey  R.  Seiber 
James  M.  Carpenter 
Roland  H.  Bazajou 
Max  E.  Zbinden 
Robert  D.  Merrltt 
James  B.  Kane 
William  R.  Hudson 
James  E.  Curry 
Joseph  C.  Russo,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Ramsey 
Edward  C.  Pangrass 
George  M.  Helnrlch 
Paul  P.  BovB 


people,  all  over  the  land,  to  encourage, 
support,  and  strengthen  the  work  of 
their  hands  and  their  minds. 

Unite  us  all.  we  pray  Thee,  into  a 
brotherhood  of  peoples — a  brotherhood 
true,  sure,  and  constant. 

May  all  the  nations  of  the  world  p>er- 
ceive  and  know  the  meaning  and  bless- 
ing of  peace.  May  they,  with  America 
at  the  forefront,  lead  the  effort  to  bring 
E>eace  and  security,  freedom  and  under- 
standing, to  all  mankind.  May  Israel, 
as  she  celebrates  her  13  years  of  inde- 
pendence this  day,  ever  cherish  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  democracy  is  founded. 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  wilt 
lead  us  to  the  day  of  peace.  In  Thee  we 
place  our  tru.st.    Amen. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  RSDAY,  April  20,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Alex  J.  Goldman,  West  Oak 
Lane  Jewish  Community  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Upon  meeting  great  leaders  we  are 
bidden  to  say: 
inMnc  ]DSs  ,n7Tj?n  ihn  ti-'h^'K  ,'n  nnK  Tina 

.Dm  Tcn'7 

Baruch  atta  Adonoi  Elohenu  melech 
haolam  shenatan  mechachmato  I'vasar 
vadam. 

Blessed  art  Thou.  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  shared 
of  Thine  divine  wisdom  with  mortal 
man. 

Atta  chonayn  I'adam  daat: 

O  Thou  who  endowest  man  with  wis- 
dom and  understanding  we  look  to  Thee 
for  knowledge,  wisdom,  understanding, 
and  guidance  in  the  work  of  our  hands. 
Gird  us  with  strength,  courage,  and  de- 
termination &s  we  deliberate  the  destiny 
of  our  land.  Strengthen  the  chords  of 
our  hearts  that  we  may.  with  all  our 
might,  strive  to  achieve  the  noble 
principles  up>on  which  America  rests. 

Pour  forth  Thy  manifold  blessings 
upon  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  the  "Vice  President,  the  Speaker 
and  Representatives  of  this  great  House 
of  service,  and  upon  all  chosen  to  lead 
our  Nation.  "inKa  mn  Chanenu  meit- 
cha — do  Thou.  Heavenly  Father. 
Instruct  and  teach  them  out  of  Thy  law, 
that  they  may  continue  to  serve  Thee, 
our  citizens,  and  all  mankmd  with  dis- 
tinction, glory,  and  honor.     Inspire  our 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ELECTIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ashmore],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Spence],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conferees  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  S.  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTER-AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NO^^C  COOPERATION  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  CHILEAN  RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND  REHABILITATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  the  bill 
(H.R.  6518)  making  appropriations  for 
the  inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes  <Rept.  No. 
254  > ,  which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and,  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
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Whole  House  or  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
loints  of  order  on  the  bill. 


COMMISSION  APPOINTMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  United  States  Code  513,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Colmer  and  Mr.  Westland. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1.  Public  Law  742.  83d  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Monument  Commission  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Ull- 
M.AN.  Mrs.  St.  George,  and  Mr.  Nycaard. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3. 
PubUc  Law  85-470.  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  National  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mrs.  Pfost.  Mr  Rivers  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Saylor.  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1.  Public  Resolution  32.  73d  Con-rress, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  Territorial  Expansion  Memorial 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr  Karsten,  Mr. 
Hays,  and  Mr.  Ctinnincham. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
,105 1 c).  Public  Law  624.  84th  Congress. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  House  Recording 
Studio  the  following  Members  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Gary,  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Bow. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
6.  Public  Law  754.  81st  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Records  Council  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Staggers  and  Mr.  Goodell. 


THIRTEENTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  STATE 
OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
13th  birthday  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Traditionally  in  Jewish  chronology  the 
13th  birthday  is  the  day  marking  the 
growth  into  adulthood.  The  State  of 
Israel  has  attained  maturity  not  only 
in  years.  The  population  has  increased 
from  790.000  to  2.128,000.  Industrial 
production  is  now  over  a  billion  dollars. 
Exports  are  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion, 
and  imports  over  a  half  a  billion.  Agri- 
cultural production  is  $183  million.  In 
1960  a  fleet  of  53  ships  handled  445,000 
tons  of  cargo.  Elementary  school  edu- 
cation to  600.000  students,  and  Israel 
has  now  over  22,000  teachers. 

In  the  House  today  a  distinguished 
rabbi  of  my  district,  Alex  J.  Goldman, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  West  Oak 
Lane  Jewish  Community  Center,  has 
delivered  the  opening  prayer  calling  at- 
tention to  this  anniversary.    The  Phil- 


adelphia Zionist  Council,  in  conjunction 
with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has  sched- 
uled a  celebration  luncheon  at  the  War- 
wick Hotel  on  Sunday,  April  23,  in  honor 
of  His  Excellency,  Michael  S.  Comay. 
Ambassador  of  Israel  to  the  United 
Nations.  Immediately  following  the 
luncheon  a  public  celebration  will  be 
held  at  Independence  Hall.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  congressional 
delegation  will  participate  in  this  ob- 
servance, iind  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorsible  John  Morgan  Davis,  will 
join  with  the  Ambassador  in  commem- 
orating Israel's  bar  mitzvah  anniver- 
sary. 

The  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Zionist  Council  is  the  distinguished 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Germantown 
Jewish  Community  Center.  Rabbi  Ellas 
Charry,  of  my  district.  The  chairman 
of  the  Independence  Hall  celebration  is 
an  outstanding  leader  of  the  Philadel- 
phia bar,  Herbert  S.  Levin,  Esq. 

I  hope  that  at  the  next  celebration 
of  Israel's  birthday  I  will  be  able  to  in- 
clude a  statement  that  Israel  has  been 
able  to  establish  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bors. 

FEDERAL  TAX  SYSTEM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  140) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
A  strong  and  sound  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem is  essential  to  America's  future. 
Without  such  a  system,  we  cannot  main- 
tain our  defenses  and  give  leadership 
to  the  free  world.  Wi*^hout  such  a  sys- 
tem, we  cannot  render  the  public  serv- 
ices necessary  for  enriching  the  lives 
of  our  people  and  furthering  the  growth 
of  our  economy. 

The  tax  system  must  be  adequate  to 
meet  our  public  needs.  It  must  meet 
them  fairly,  calling  on  each  of  us  to 
contribute  his  proper  share  to  the  cost 
of  Govenunent.  It  must  encourage  ef- 
ficient use  of  our  resources.  It  must 
promote  economic  stability  and  stimu- 
late economic  growth.  Economic  ex- 
pansion in  ti;im  creates  a  growing  tax 
base,  thus  increasing  revenue  and  there- 
by enabling  us  to  meet  more  readily  our 
public  needs,  as  well  as  our  needs  as 
private  individuals. 

This  message  recognizes  the  basic 
soundness  of  our  tax  structure.  But  it 
also  recognizes  the  changing  needs  and 
standards  of  our  economic  and  interna- 
tional po.sition,  and  the  constructive  re- 
form needs  to  keep  our  tax  system  up 
to  date  and  to  maintain  its  equity.  Pre- 
vious messages  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  prompt  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive action  to  alleviate  the  deficit  in 
our  international  balance  of  payments — 
to  increase  the  modernization,  produc- 
tivity, and  competitive  status  of  Ameri- 
can industry — to  stimulate  the  expan- 
sion and  growth  of  our  economy — to 
eliminate  to  the  extent  possible  eco- 
nomic   injustice    within    our    own    so- 


ciety— and  to  maintain  the  level  of 
revenues  requested  In  my  predecessors 
budget.  In  each  of  these  endeavors, 
tax  policy  ha.5  an  important  role  to  play 
and  necessary  tax  changes  are  herein 
proposed. 

The  elimination  of  certain  defects  and 
inequities  as  proposed  below  will  pro- 
vide revenue  gains  to  offset  the  tax  re- 
ductions offered  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. Thus  no  net  loss  of  revenue  is 
involved  In  this  set  of  proposals.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  here  that  they  are  a 
"set" — and  that  considerations  of  both 
revenue  and  equity,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terrelationship of  many  of  the  proE>osals, 
urge  their  consideration  as  a  unit. 

I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  furnish  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  a  detailed 
explanation  of  these  proposals  In  con- 
nection with  their  legislative  considera- 
tion. 
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I.    LONG-RANGE  TAX   SETORM 

While  It  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
receive  at  this  time  this  administration's 
proposals  for  urgent  and  obvious  tax 
adjustments  needed  to  fulfill  the  alms 
listed  above,  time  has  not  permitted  the 
comprehensive  review  necessary  for  a 
tax  structure  which  Is  so  complicated 
and  so  critically  Important  to  so  many 
people.  This  message  Is  but  a  first 
though  urgent  step  along  the  road  to 
constructive  reform. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  building  on  recent  tax  studies 
of  the  Congress,  to  undertake  the  re- 
search and  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  program  to  be  placed 
before  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Progressing  from  these  studies,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  program  should 
be  aimed  at  providing  a  broader  and 
more  imiform  tax  base,  together  with  an 
appropriate  rate  structure.  We  can 
thereby  work  toward  the  goal  of  a  higher 
rate  of  economic  growth,  a  more  equita- 
ble tax  structure,  and  a  simpler  tax  law. 
I  know  these  objectives  are  shared  by — 
and,  at  this  particular  time  of  year, 
acutely  desired  by — the  vast  majority  of 
the  Am.erlcan  people. 

In  meeting  the  demands  of  war 
finance,  the  individual  Income  tax  moved 
from  a  selective  tax  Imposed  on  the 
wealthy  to  the  means  by  which  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  participates  In 
paying  for  well  over  one-half  of  our 
total  budget  receipts.  It  is  supplemented 
by  the  corporation  Income  tax,  which 
provides  for  another  quarter  of  the  total. 

This  emphasis  on  Income  taxation  has 
been  a  sound  development.  But  so  many 
taxpayers  have  become  so  preoccupied 
with  so  many  tax-saving  devices  that 
business  decisions  are  Interfered  with, 
and  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  price 
system  is  distorted. 

Moreover,  special  provisions  have  de- 
veloped into  an  Increasing  source  of 
preferential  treatment  to  various  groups. 
Whenever  one  taxpayer  Is  permitted  to 
pay  less,  someone  else  must  be  asked  to 
pay  more.  The  imlform  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden  Is  thereby  disturbed  and 
higher  rates  are  made  necessary  by  the 
narrowing  of  the  tax  base.     Of  course, 


some  departures  from  uniformity  are 
needed  to  promote  desirable  social  or 
economic  objectives  of  o\erriding  impor- 
tance which  can  be  achieved  most  effec- 
tively through  the  tax  mechanism.  But 
many  of  the  preferences  which  have  de- 
veloped do  not  meet  such  a  test  and  need 
to  be  reevaluated  In  our  tax  reform  pro- 
gram. 

It  will  be  a  major  aim  of  our  tax  re- 
form program  to  reverse  this  process  by 
broadening  the  tax  base  and  reconsider- 
ing the  rate  structure.  The  result 
should  be  a  tax  system  that  is  more  equi- 
table, more  efficient,  and  more  conducive 
to  economic  growth. 

n.       TAX     INCENTIVE     FOR      MODERNIZATION     AND 
EXPANSION 

The  history  of  our  economy  has  been 
one  of  rising  productivity,  based  on  Im- 
provement in  skills,  advances  in  technol- 
ogy, and  a  growing  supply  of  more  ef- 
ficient tools  and  equipment.  This  rise 
has  been  refiected  In  rising  wages  and 
standards  of  living  for  our  workers,  as 
well  as  a  healthy  rate  of  growth  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  It  has  also  been 
the  foundation  of  our  leadership  in 
world  markets,  even  as  we  enjoyed  the 
highest  wage  rates  in  the  world. 

Today,  as  we  face  serious  pressure  on 
our  balance-of-payments  position,  we 
must  give  sjjecial  attention  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  plant  and  equipment. 
Forced  to  reconstruct  after  wartime  dev- 
astation, our  friends  abroad  now  possess 
a  modein  industrial  system  helping  to 
make  them  formidable  competitors  in 
world  markets.  If  our  own  goods  are  to 
compete  with  foreign  goods  In  price  and 
quality,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
shall  need  the  most  efficient  plant  and 
equipment. 

At  the  same  time,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  population  and  labor  force, 
and  to  achieve  a  rising  p)er  capita  In- 
come and  employment  level,  we  need  a 
high  and  rising  level  of  both  private  and 
public  capital  formation.  In  my  pre- 
ceding messages,  I  have  proposed  pro- 
grams to  meet  some  of  our  needs  for 
such  capital  formation  in  the  public 
area,  including  investment  in  intangible 
capital  such  as  education  and  research, 
as  well  as  Investment  in  physical  capital 
such  as  buildings  and  highways.  I  am 
now  profKJsing  additional  Incentives  for 
the  modernization  and  expansion  of 
private  plant  and  equipment. 

Inevitably,  capital  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization— now  frequently  under  the 
name  of  automation — alter  established 
modes  of  production.  Great  benefits  re- 
sult and  are  distributed  widely — but 
some  hardships  result  as  well.  This 
places  heavy  responsibilities  on  public 
p>ollcy.  not  to  retard  modernization  and 
capital  expansion  but  to  promote  growth 
and  ameliorate  hardships  when  they  do 
occur — to  maintain  a  high  level  of  de- 
mand and  employment,  so  that  those 
who  are  displaced  will  be  reabsorbed 
quickly  Into  new  positions — and  to  assist 
In  retraining  and  finding  new  jobs  for 
such  displaced  workers.  We  are  develop- 
ing, through  such  measures  as  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  and  a  strengthened 
Employment  Service,  as  well  as  assist- 
ance to  the  unemployed,  the  programs 
designed  to  achieve  these  objectives. 


High  capital  formation  can  be  sus- 
tained only  by  a  high  and  rising  level 
of  demand  for  goods  and  service.  In- 
deed, the  investment  incentive  itself  can 
contribute  materially  to  achieving  the 
prosperous  economy  under  which  this  in- 
centive will  make  its  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  economic  growth.  Rather  than 
delaying  Its  adoption  until  all  excess  ca- 
pacity has  disappeared  and  unemploy- 
ment is  low,  we  should  t.ake  this  step 
now  to  strengthen  our  antirecession  pro- 
gram, stimulate  employment,  and  in- 
crease our  export  markets. 

Additional  expenditures  on  plant  and 
equipment  will  immediately  create  more 
jobs  In  the  construction,  lumber,  steel, 
cement,  machinery,  and  other  related 
capital  goods  industries.  The  staffing  of 
these  new  plants — and  filling  the  orders 
for  new  expxjrt  markets — will  require  ad- 
ditional employees.  The  additional 
wages  of  these  workers  will  help  create 
still  more  jobs  In  consumer  goods  and 
service  industries.  The  Increase  In  jobs 
resulting  from  a  full  year's  operation  of 
such  an  incentive  is  estimated  at  about 
half  a  million. 

Specifically,  therefore.  I  recommend 
enactment  of  an  Investment  tax  Incen- 
tive In  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  of  15  per- 
cent of  all  new  plant  and  equipment  in- 
vestment exi>enditures  in  excess  of 
current  depreciation  allowances;  6  per- 
cent of  such  expenditures  below  this 
level  but  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  de- 
preciation allowances;  with  10  percent 
on  the  first  $5,000  of  new  investment  as  a 
minimum  credit. 

This  credit  would  be  taken  as  an  offset 
against  the  firm's  tax  liability,  up  to  an 
overall  limitation  of  30  percent  in  the 
reduction  of  that  liability   in  any   one 
year.    It  would  be  separate  from  and  in 
addition  to  depreciation  of  the  eligible 
new  investment  at   cost.     It  would  be 
available    to    individually    owned    busi- 
nesses as  well  as  corporate  enterprises, 
and  apply  to  eligible  Investment  expendi- 
tures made  after  January  1  of  this  year. 
To  remain  a  real  incentive  and  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  those  areas  of 
capital    expansion    and    modernization 
where  It  is  most  needed,  and  to  permit 
efficient  administration,  eligible  invest- 
ment expenditures  would  be  limited  to 
expenditures  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, on  assets  located  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  assets  with  a  life  of  6 
years  or  more.     Investments  by  public 
utilities  other  than  transportation  would 
be  excluded,  as  would  be  investment  in 
residential  construction  including  apart- 
ments and  hotels. 

Of  the  eligible  firms,  it  Is  expected 
that  many  small  firms  would  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  minimum  credit 
of  10  percent  on  the  first  $5,000  of  new 
investment  which  is  designed  to  provide 
a  helpful  stimulus  to  the  many  small 
businesses  in  need  of  modernization. 
Other  small  firms,  subject  to  a  30-per- 
cent tax  rate,  would  strive  to  be  eligible 
:  for  the  full  15 -percent  credit — the  equiv- 
alent for  such  firms  of  a  deduction  from 
their  gross  income  for  tax  purposes  of 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  investment. 
Among  the  remaining  firms.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  a  majority  would  be  induced 
to  make  new  Investments  in  modem 
plant  and  equipment  in  excess  of  their 


depreciation  In  order  to  earn  the  15-per- 
cent   credit.     New    and    growing    firms 
would   be    particularly   benefited.      The 
6-percent  credit  for  those  whose  new  in- 
vestment  expenditures  fall  between   50 
percent  and  100  percent  of  their  depre- 
ciation allowances  is  designed  to  afford 
some   substantial   incentive  to  the   de- 
pressed or  hesitant  firm  which  knows  it 
cannot  yet  achieve  the  15-percent  credit. 
In  arriving  at  this  form  of  tax  encour- 
agement   to    investment,    careful    con- 
sideration was  given  to  other  alterna- 
tives.    If  the  credit  were  given  across 
the  board  to  all  new  investment,  a  much 
larger   revenue   loss  would   result   from 
those    expenditures   which    would    have 
been  imdertaken  anyway  or  represent  no 
new  level  of  effort.     Our  objective  is  to 
provide  the  largest  F>ossible  inducement 
to    new    Investment    which    would    not 
otherwise     be     imdertaken.     Thus     the 
plan  recommended  above  would  involve 
the   same   revenue   loss — approximately 
$1.7  billion — as  only  a  7-percent  credit 
across  the  board  to  all  new  Investment. 
The  use  of  current  depreciation  allow- 
ances as  the  threshold  above  which  the 
higher  rate  of  credit  would  apply  rec- 
ommends Itself  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Depreciation  refiects  the  average  level  of 
investment  over  the  past,  but  is  a  less 
restrictive  and  more  stable  test  than  the 
use  of  an  average  of  investment  exp>end- 
Itures  for  a  period  such  as  the  preced- 
ing 5  years.     In  addition,  the  deprecia- 
tion   allowances    themselves    In    effect 
supply  tax-free  funds  for  investment  up 
to   this  level.     We   now   propose   a  tax 
credit — which     would    help     to     secure 
funds  needed  for  the  additional  invest- 
ment beyond  that  level. 

The  proposed  credit,  in  terms  of  the 
revenue  loss  involved,  will  also  be  much 
more  effective  as  an  inducement  to  in- 
vestment than  an  outright  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  corporation  income  tax.  Its 
benefits  would  be  distributed  more 
broadly,  since  the  proposed  credit  will 
apply  to  individuals  and  partnerships 
as  well  as  corporations.  It  will  also  be 
more  effective  as  a  direct  incentive  to 
corporate  investment,  and  increase  avail- 
able funds  more  specifically  in  those  cor- 
porations most  likely  to  use  them  for  ad- 
ditional investment.  In  short,  whereas 
the  credit  will  have  tlie  advantage  of 
focusing  on  the  profitability  of  new  in- 
vestment, much  of  the  revenue  loss  un- 
der a  general  corporate  rate  reduction 
would  be  diverted  into  raising  the  profit- 
ability of  old  investment. 

It  is  true  that  this  advantage  of  fo- 
cusing entirely  on  new  investment  is 
shared  by  the  alternative  strongly  urged 
by  some — a  tax  change  permitting  more 
rapid  depreciation  of  new  assets  <be  it 
accelei-ated  depreciation  or  an  addi- 
tional depreciation  allowance  for  the 
first  yearK  But  the  proposed  invest- 
ment credit  would  be  superior,  in  my 
view,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  an  asset's  life  and  proper 
methods  of  depreciation  have  a  normal 
and  important  function  in  determining 
taxable  income,  wholly  apart  from  any 
considerations  of  incentive;  and  they 
should  not  be  altered  or  manipulated  for 
other  purposes  that  would  interfere  with 
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this  function.  It  may  be  that  on  exami- 
nation some  of  the  existing  depreciation 
rules  will  be  found  to  be  outmoded  and 
inequitable;  but  that  is  a  question  that 
should  be  separated  from  investment  in- 
centives. A  review  of  these  rules  and 
methods  is  underway  in  the  Tieasury 
E>epartment  as  a  part  of  its  overall  tax 
reform  study  to  determine  whether 
changes  are  appropriate  and,  if  so.  what 
form  they  should  take.  Adoption  of  the 
proposed  incentive  credit  would  in  no 
way  foreclose  later  action  on  these  as- 
pects of  depreciation. 

In  the  second  place,  an  increase  in 
tax  depreciation  tends  to  be  recorded  in 
the  firm's  accounts,  thereby  raising  cur- 
rent cost.s  and  acting  as  a  deterrent  to 
price  reduction.  The  proposed  invest- 
ment credit  would  not  share  this  defect. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  tax  credit 
would  be  more  effective  in  inducing  new 
investment  for  the  same  revenue  loss. 
The  entire  credit  would  be  reflected  im- 
mediately in  the  increased  funds  avail- 
able for  investment  without  increasing 
the  company's  future  tax  liability.  A 
speedup  in  depreciation  only  postpones 
the  timing  of  the  tax  liability  on  profits 
from  the  investment  to  a  later  date — 
an  increase  in  profitability  not  compara- 
ble to  that  of  an  outright  tax  credit. 
Yet  accelerated  depreciation  is  much 
more  costly  in  immediate  revenues. 

For  example,  on  an  average  invest- 
ment, a  tax  ci-edit  of  15  percent  would 
bring  the  same  return  to  the  firm  as  an 
additional  first  year  depreciation  of  over 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  investment. 
Yet  the  immediate  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  from  such  additional  deprecia- 
tion would  be  twice  as  much,  and  would 
remain  considerably  nigher  for  many 
years.  The  incentive  to  new  investment 
our  economy  needs,  and  which  this  rec- 
ommendation would  provide  at  a  revenue 
loss  of  $1.7  billion,  could  be  supplied  by 
an  initial  writeoff  only  at  an  immediate 
cost  of  $3.4  billion, 

I  believe  this  investment  tax  credit 
will  become  a  useful  and  continuous  part 
of  our  tax  structure.  But  it  will  be  a 
new  venture  and  remain  in  need  of  re- 
view. Moreover,  it  may  prove  desirable 
lor  the  Congress  to  modify  the  credit 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  needs  of  a  changing  economy.  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption  in  this  session. 

m.    TAX  TREATMENT  OF  FOREIGN   INCOME 

Changing  economic  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  desire  to  achieve 
greater  eqxiity  in  taxation,  and  the 
strains  which  have  developed  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  in  the  last 
lew  years,  compel  us  to  examine  criti- 
cally certain  features  of  our  tax  system 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  tax  sys- 
tem of  other  countries,  consistently  favor 
US.  private  investment  abroad  com- 
pared with  investment  in  our  own 
economy. 

1.  EUimination  of  tax  deferral  privi- 
leges in  developed  countries  and  "tax 
haven"  deferral  privileges  in  all  coun- 
tries :  Profits  earned  abroad  by  American 
firms  operating  through  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries are,  under  present  tax  laws, 
subject  to  U.S.  tax  only  when  they  are 
returned  to  the  parent  company  in  the 


form  of  dividends.  In  some  cases,  this 
tax  deierral  has  made  possible  indef- 
inite postponement  of  the  U.S.  tax;  and. 
in  those  countries  where  income  taxes 
are  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  the 
ability  to  defer  the  payment  of  U.S.  tax 
by  retaining  income  in  the  subsidiary 
companies  provides  a  tax  advantage  for 
companies  operating  through  oversea 
subsidiariei;  that  is  not  available  to  com- 
panies operating  solely  in  the  United 
States.  Many  American  investors  prop- 
erly made  use  of  this  deferral  in  the 
conduct  of  their  foreign  investment. 
Though  changing  conditions  now  make 
continuance  of  the  privilege  undesirable, 
such  change  of  policy  implies  no  criti- 
cism of  the  investors  who  so  utilize  this 
privilege. 

The  undosirability  of  continuing  de- 
ferral is  underscored  where  deferral  has 
served  as  a  shelter  for  tax  escape 
through  the  unjustifiable  use  of  tax 
haven — so  as  to  exploit  the  multiplicity 
more  and  more  enterprises  organized 
abroad  by  American  firms  have  arranged 
their  corporate  stioictures — aided  by 
artificial  arrangements  between  parent 
and  subsidiary  regarding  intercompany 
pricing,  the  transfer  of  patent  licensing 
rights,  the  shifting  of  management  fees, 
and  sim^ilar  practices  which  maximize 
the  accimiulatio»  of  profits  in  the  tax 
haven — so  as  to  exploit  the  multiplicity 
of  foreign  tax  systems  and  international 
agreements  in  order  to  reduce  sharply  or 
eliminate  completely  their  tax  liabilities 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  the  extent  that  these  tax  havens 
and  other  tax  deferral  privileges  result 
in  U.S.  firms  investing  or  locating 
abroad  largely  for  tax  reasons,  the 
efficient  allocation  of  international  re- 
sources is  upset,  the  initial  drain  on 
our  already  adverse  balance  of  payments 
is  never  fully  compensated,  and  profits 
are  retained  and  reinvested  abroad 
which  would  otherwise  be  invested  in 
the  United  States.  Certainly  since  the 
postwar  reconstruction  of  Europe  and 
Japan  has  been  completed,  there  are  no 
longer  foreign  policy  reasons  for  pro- 
viding tax  incentives  for  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  economically  advanced 
countries. 

If  we  are  seeking  to  curb  tax  havens, 
if  we  recognize  that  the  stimulus  of  tax 
deferral  is  no  longer  needed  for  invest- 
ment in  the  developed  countries,  and  if 
we  are  to  emphasize  investment  in  this 
country  in  order  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy and  our  plant  modernization,  as 
well  as  ease  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  we  can  no  longer  afford  exist- 
ing tax  treatment   of   foreign   income. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  legisla- 
tion be  adopted  which  would,  after  a 
two-step  transitional  period,  tax  each 
year  American  corporations  on  their 
current  share  of  the  undistributed  prof- 
its realized  in  that  year  by  subsidiary 
corporations  organized  in  economically 
advanced  countries.  This  current  taxa- 
tion would  also  apply  to  individual 
shareholders  of  closely  held  corpora- 
tions in  those  countries.  Since  income 
taxes  paid  abroad  are  properly  a  credit 
against  the  U.S.  income  tax.  this  would 
subject  the  income  from  such  business 
activities   to   essentially   the   same   tax 


rates  as  business  activities  conducted  in 
the  United  States.  To  permit  firms  to 
Eidjust  their  operations  to  this  change, 
I  also  recommend  that  this  result  be 
achieved  in  equal  steps  over  a  2 -year 
period,  under  which  only  one -half  of  the 
profits  would  be  affected  during  1962. 
Where  the  foreign  taxes  paid  have  been 
close  to  the  U.S.  rates,  the  impact  of 
this  change  would  be  small. 

This  proposal  will  maintain  U.S. 
investment  in  the  developed  coun- 
t'^.es  at  the  level  justified  by  market 
forces.  American  enterprise  abroad  will 
continue  to  compete  with  foreign  firms. 
With  their  access  to  capital  markets  at 
home  and  abroad,  their  advanced  tech- 
nical know-how,  their  energy,  resource- 
fulne'^s,  and  many  other  advantages, 
American  firms  wiU  continue  to  occupy 
their  rightful  place  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  While  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  some  American  business  operations 
abroad  may  be  reduced  through  tlie 
withdi-awal  of  tax  deferral  such  reduc- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  the  efficient 
distribution  of  capital  resources  in  the 
world,  our  balance-of-payments  needs, 
and  fairness  to  competing  firms  located 
in  our  own  country. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recommend  that 
tax  deferral  be  continued  for  income 
fi-om  investment  in  the  developing 
economies.  Tlie  free  world  has  a  strong 
obligation  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  these  economies,  and  private  invest- 
ment has  an  important  contribution  to 
make.  Continued  income  tax  defenal 
for  these  areas  will  be  helpful  in  this 
respect.  In  addition,  the  proposed  elim- 
ination of  income  tax  deferral  on  U.S. 
earnings  in  industrialized  countries 
should  enhance  the  relative  attraction 
of  investment  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recommend  elim- 
ination of  the  "tax  haven"  device 
anywhere  in  the  world,  even  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  through  tlie 
elimination  of  tax  deferral  privileges  for 
those  forms  of  activities,  such  as  trad- 
ing, licensing,  insurance  and  others,  that 
typically  seek  out  tax  haven  methods 
of  OE>eration.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
to  permit  their  remaining  untaxed  re- 
gardless of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  located. 

2.  Taxation  of  foreign  investment 
companies :  For  some  years  now  we  have 
witnessed  substantial  outflows  of  capi- 
tal from  the  United  States  into  invest- 
ment companies  created  abroad  whose 
principal  justification  lies  in  the  tax 
benefits  which  their  method  of  opera- 
tion produces.  I  recommend  that  these 
tax  benefits  be  removed  and  that  in- 
come derived  through  such  foreign  in- 
vestment companies  be  treated  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  way  as  income  from 
domestic   investment  companies. 

3.  Taxation  of  American  citizens 
abroad:  It  is  no  more  justifiable  to  pro- 
vide tax  exemptions  for  individuals  Uv- 
ing  in  the  developed  countries  than  it 
is  to  provide  tax  inducements  for  capi- 
tal investment  there.  Nor  should  we 
permit  totally  unjustified  tax  benefits 
to  be  obtained  by  those  Americans  whose 
choice  of  residence  is  dictated  primarily 
by  their  desire  to  minimize  taxes. 
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I,  therefore,  recommend: 

That  the  total  tax  exemption  now  ac- 
corded the  earned  income  of  American 
citizens  residing  abroad  be  completely 
terminated  for  those  residing  in  eco- 
nomically advanced  countries; 

That  this  exemption  for  earned  income 
be  limited  to  $20,000  for  those  residing 
in  the  less  develop>ed  countries:  and 

That  the  exemption  of  $20,000  of 
earned  income  now  accorded  those  citi- 
zens who  stay  'but  do  not  reside)  abroad 
for  17  out  of  18  months  also  be  com- 
pletely terminated  for  those  living  or 
traveling  in  the  economically  advanced 
countries. 

4.  Estate  tax  on  property  located 
abroad :  I  recommend  that  the  exclusion 
from  the  estate  tax  accorded  real  prop- 
erty situated  abroad  be  terminated. 
With  the  adoption  several  years  ago  of 
the  credit  for  foreign  taxes  under  the 
estate  tax,  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  continued  exemption  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

5.  Allowance  for  foreign  tax  on  divi- 
dends: Finally,  the  method  by  which  the 
credit  for  foreign  income  taxes  is  com- 
puted in  the  case  of  dividends  involves 
a  double  allowance  for  foreign  income 
taxes  and  should  be  corrected. 

These  proposals,  along  with  more  de- 
tailed and  technical  changes  needed  to 
improve  the  taxation  of  foreign  income, 
are  expected  to  reduce  substantially  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit  and  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  at  least  $250  million 
per  year. 

IV,    COREECnoN    OF    OTHER    STBUCTURAL    DETECTS 

I  next  recommend  a  number  of  meas- 
ures to  remove  other  serious  defects  in 
the  income  tax  structure.  These 
changes,  while  making  a  beginning  to- 
ward the  comprehensive  tax  reform  pro- 
gram mentioned  above,  will  provide  suffi- 
cient revenue  gains  to  offset  the  cost  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  keep  the 
revenue-producing  potential  of  our  tax 
structure  intact. 

1.  Withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends: Our  system  of  combined  with- 
holding and  voluntary  reporting  on 
wages  and  salaries  under  the  individual 
income  tax  has  served  us  well.  Intro- 
duced during  the  war  when  the  income 
tax  was  extended  to  millions  of  new  tax- 
payers, the  wage-withholding  system  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  and  suc- 
cessful advances  in  our  tax  system  in 
recent  times.  Initial  difficulties  were 
quickly  overcome,  and  the  new  system 
helped  the  taxpayer  no  less  than  the  tax 
collector. 

It  is  the  more  unfortunate,  therefore, 
that  the  application  of  the  withholding 
principle  has  remained  incomplete. 
Withholding  does  not  apply  to  dividends 
and  interest,  with  the  result  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  such  income,  par- 
ticularly interest,  improperly  escape  tax- 
ation. It  is  estimated  that  about  $3 
billion  of  taxable  interest  and  dividends 
are  unreported  each  year.  This  is  pat- 
ently unfair  to  those  who  must  as  a 
result  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  Recipients  of  dividends  and 
interest  should  pay  their  tax  no  less  than 
those  who  receive  wage  and  salary  in- 
come, and  the  tax  should  be  paid  just  as 
promptly.    Large    continued    avoidance 


of  tax  on  the  part  of  some  has  a  steadily 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  compliance  of 
others. 

This  gap  in  reporting  has  not  been 
appreciably  lessened  by  educational  pro- 
grams. Nor  can  it  be  effectively  closed 
by  intensified  enforcement  measures,  ex- 
cept by  the  expenditure  of  inordinate 
amounts  of  time  and  money.  Withhold- 
ing on  corporate  dividends  and  on  in- 
vestment type  interest,  such  as  interest 
paid  on  taxable  government  and  corpo- 
rate securities  and  savings  accounts,  is 
both  necessary  and  practicable. 

1,  therefore,  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  for  a  20 
percent  withholding  rate  on  corporate 
dividends  and  taxable  investment  type 
interest,  effective  January  1.  1962.  under 
a  system  which  would  not  require  the 
preparation  of  withholding  statements 
to  be  sent  to  recipients.  It  would  thus 
place  a  relatively  light  burden  of  com- 
pliance on  the  payers  of  interest  and 
dividends — certainly  less  than  that 
placed  on  payers  of  wages  and  salaries — 
while  at  the  same  time  largely  solving 
the  compliance  problem  for  most  of  tlie 
taxpayers  receiving  dividends  and  in- 
terest. Steps  will  also  be  taken  to  avoid 
hardships  for  recipients  who  are  not 
subject  to  tax. 

The  remaining  need  for  compliance, 
largely  in  the  high  income  group  sub- 
ject to  a  higher  tax  rate,  would  be  met 
through  the  concentration  of  enforce- 
ment devices  on  taxpayers  in  these 
brackets.  Introduction  of  equipment  1  or 
the  automatic  processing  of  information 
returns  would  be  especially  helpful  for 
this  purp>ose  and  would  thus  supplement 
the  extension  of  withholding. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  is  esti- 
mated to  increase  revenue  by  $600  mil- 
lion per  year. 

2.  Repeal  of  the  dividend  credit  and 
exclusion:  The  present  law  provides  :'or 
an  exclusion  from  income  of  the  first 
$50  of  dividends  received  from  domestic 
corporations,  and  for  a  4  percent  credit 
against  tax  of  such  dividend  income  in 
excess  of  $50.  These  provisions  wi?re 
enacted  in  1954.  Proponents  argued 
that  they  would  encourage  capital  for- 
mation through  equity  investment,  and 
that  they  w'ould  provide  a  partial  offset 
to  the  so-called  double  taxation  of  div- 
idend income.  It  is  now  clear  that  they 
serve  neither  purpose  well;  and  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  the  repeal  of  both  Uie 
dividend  credit  and  exclusion. 

The  dividend  credit  and  exclusion  are 
not  an  efficient  stimulus  to  capital  ex- 
pansion in  the  form  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment. The  revenue  losses  resulting 
from  these  provisions  are  spread  over 
a  large  volume  of  outstanding  shares 
rather  than  being  concentrated  on  new 
shares;  and  the  stimulating  effects  of 
the  provisions  are  thus  greatly  diluted, 
resulting  in  relatively  little  increases  in 
the  supply  of  equity  funds  and  a  rela- 
tively slight  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
equity  financing.  In  fact,  such  reduction 
as  does  occur  is  more  likely  to  benefit 
large  corporations  with  easy  access  to 
the  capital  market,  while  being  of  little 
use  to  small  firms  which  are  not  so 
favorably  situated.  Insofar  as  raising 
the  profitability  of  new  investment  in 


plant  and  equipment  is  concerned,  the 
tax  investment  credit  proposed  above 
would  be  far  more  effective  since  it  is 
offer' d  to  the  corporation,  where  the 
actual  investment  decision  is  made. 

The  dividend  credit  and  exclusion  are 
equally  inadequate  as  a  solution  to  the 
so-called  problem  of  double  taxation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ments respecting  the  existence  of  double 
taxation,  the  provisions  of  the  1954  act 
clearly  do  not  offer  an  appropriate 
remedy.  They  greatly  overcompensate 
the  dividend  recipient  in  the  high  in- 
come bracket,  while  giving  either  in- 
sufficient or  no  relief  to  shareholders 
with  smaller  income. 

This  point  deserves  emphasis.  For 
viewed  simply  as  a  means  of  tax  reduc- 
tion, the  dividend  credit  is  wholly  in- 
equitable. The  distribution  of  its  bene- 
fits is  highly  favorable  to  the  taxpayers 
in  the  upper  income  groups  who  receive 
the  major  part  of  dividend  income. 
Only  about  10  percent  of  dividend  income 
accrues  to  those  with  incomes  below 
$5,000;  about  80  percent  of  it  accrues 
to  that  6.5  percent  of  taxpayers  whose 
incomes  exceed  $10,000  a  year.  Simi- 
larly, dividend  income  is  a  sharply  ris- 
ing fraction  of  total  income  as  we  move 
up  the  income  scale.  Thus,  dividend 
income  is  about  1  percent  of  all  income 
from  all  sources  for  those  taxpayers  with 
incomes  of  $3,000  to  $5,000;  but  it  consti- 
tutes more  than  25  percent  of  the  income 
for  those  with  $100,000  to  $150,000  of  in- 
come, and  about  50  percent  for  those 
with  incomes  over  $1  million. 

The  role  of  the  dividend  credit  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  broader  question 
of  tax  rates  applicable  to  high  incomes. 
These  high  rates  deserve  re-examina- 
tion; and  this  is  one  of  the  problems 
which  will  be  examined  in  the  context 
of  next  year's  tax  reform.  But  if  top 
bracket  rates  were  to  be  reduced,  the 
dividend  credit  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
Rate  reductions,  if  appropriate,  should 
apply  no  less  to  those  with  high  in- 
comes from  other  sources,  such  as  pro- 
fessional and  salaried  people  whose  tax 
position  is  particularly  difficult  today. 

If  the  credit  is  eliminated,  the  $50  ex- 
clusion should  also  be  discarded  for  simi- 
lar reasons.  The  tax  saving  from  the  ex- 
clusion is  substantially  greater  for  a 
dividend  recipient  with  a  high  income 
than  for  a  recipient  with  low  income. 
Moreover,  on  equity  pounds,  there  is  no 
reason  for  giving  tax  reduction  to  that 
small  fraction  of  low  income  taxpayers 
who  receive  dividends  in  contrast  to  those 
who  must  live  on  wages,  interest,  rents 
or  other  forms  of  income. 

The  1954  formula  therefore  is  a  dead 
end  and  should  be  rescinded,  effective 
December  31  of  this  year.  The  estimated 
revenue  gain  is  $450  million  per  year. 

3.  Expense  accounts:  In  recent  years 
widespread  abuses  have  developed 
through  the  use  of  the  expense  account. 
Too  many  firms  and  individuals  have  de- 
vised means  of  deducting  too  many  v>ev- 
sonal  living  exp>enses  as  business  ex- 
penses, thereby  charging  a  large  part  of 
their  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  expense  account  living  has  be- 
come a  byword  in  the  American  scene. 
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This  is  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
affecting  not  only  our  public  revenues, 
our  sense  of  fairness,  and  our  resp>ect 
for  the  tax  system,  but  our  moral  and 
business  practices  as  well.  This  wide- 
spread distortion  of  our  business  and 
social  structure  is  largely  a  creature  of 
the  tax  system,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  our  tax  laws  should  cease  their 
encouragment  of  luxury  spending  as  a 
charge  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
slogan — "It's  deductible" — should  pass 
from  our  scene. 

Tighter  enforcement  of  present  legis- 
lation will  not  suffice.  Even  though  in 
$ome  instances  entertainment  and  re- 
lated expenses  have  an  association  with 
the  needs  of  business,  they  nevertheless 
confer  substantial  tax-free  personal 
benefits  to  the  recipients.  In  other 
cases,  deductions  are  obtained  by  dis- 
guising personal  expenses  as  business 
outlays.  But  under  present  law,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  separate  out  and 
disallow  such  pseudobusiness  expendi- 
tures. New  legislation  is  needed  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  cost 
of  such  business  entertainment  and  the 
maintenance  of  entertainment  facilities 
(such  as  yachts  and  hunting  lodges)  be 
disallowed  in  full  as  a  tax  deduction  and 
that  restrictions  be  imposed  on  the  de- 
ductibility of  busine.^s  gifts,  expenses  of 
business  trips  combined  with  vacations, 
and  excessive  personal  living  expenses 
incurred  on  business  travel  away  from 
home. 

I  feel  confident  that  these  measures 
will  be  welcomed  by  tiie  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  also  confident  that  business 
firms,  now  forced  to  emulate  the  expense 
account  favors  of  their  competitors, 
however  unsound  or  uneconomical  such 
practices  may  be,  will  welcome  the  re- 
moval of  this  pressui-e.  These  measures 
will  strengthen  both  our  tax  structure 
and  the  moral  fiber  of  our  society.  These 
provisions  should  be  effective  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962.  and  are  estimated  to  in- 
crease Treasury  receipts  by  at  least  $250 
million  per  year. 

4.  Capital  gains  on  sale  of  depreciable 
business  property:  Another  flaw  which 
should  be  corrected  at  this  time  relates 
to  the  taxation  of  gains  on  the  sale  of 
depreciable  business  proF>erty.  Such 
gains  are  now  taxed  at  the  preferential 
rate  applicable  to  capital  gains,  even 
though  they  represent  ordinary  income. 

This  situation  arises  becau.se  the  stat- 
utory rate  of  depreciation  may  not  co- 
incide with  the  actual  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  asset.  While  the  taxpayer 
holds  the  property,  depreciation  is  taken 
as  a  deduction  from  ordinary  income. 
Upon  its  resale,  where  the  amount  of 
depreciation  allowable  exceeds  the  de- 
cline in  the  actual  value  of  the  asset  so 
that  a  gain  occurs,  this  gain  under  pres- 
ent law  is  taxed  at  the  preferential  capi- 
tal Erains  rate.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  this  practice  have  been  increased 
by  the  liberalization  of  depreciation 
rates. 

Our  capital  gains  concept  should  not 
encompass  this  kind  of  income.  This 
inequity  should  be  eliminated,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  view  of  the  proposed  invest- 
ment credit.  We  should  not  encourage 
through  tax  incentives  the  further  ac- 


quisition of  such  property  as  long  as 
this  loophole  remains. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  capital 
gains  treatment  be  withdrawn  from 
gains  on  the  disposition  of  depreciable 
property,  both  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty, to  the  extent  that  depreciation  has 
been  deducted  for  such  property  by  the 
seller  in  previous  years,  permitting  only 
the  excess  of  the  sales  price  over  the 
original  cost  to  be  treated  as  a  capital 
gain.  The  remainder  should  be  treated 
as  ordinary  income.  This  reform  should 
iiuniediately  become  effective  as  to  all 
sales  taking  place  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. It  is  estimated  to  raise  revenue 
by  $200  million  annually. 

5.  Cooperatives  and  financial  institu- 
tions: Another  area  of  the  tax  laws 
which  calls  for  attention  is  the  treat- 
ment of  cooperatives,  private  lending  in- 
stitutions, and  fire  and  casualty  insur- 
ance companies. 

Contrary  to  the  intention  of  Congress, 
substantial  income  from  certain  coop- 
erative enterprises,  reflecting  busine^^s 
operations,  is  not  being  taxed  either  to 
the  cooperative  organization  itself  or  its 
members.  This  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected in  a  manner  that  Ls  fair  and  just 
to  both  the  cooperatives  and  competing 
businesses. 

The  present  inequity  has  resulted 
from  court  decisions  which  held  patron- 
age refunds  in  certain  forms  to  be  non- 
taxable. I  recommend  that  the  law  be 
clarified  so  that  all  earnings  are  taxable 
to  either  the  cooperatives  or  to  their 
patrons,  assessing  the  patron  on  the 
earnings  that  are  allocated  to  him  as 
patronage  dividends  or  refunds  in  scrip 
or  cash.  The  withholding  principle  rec- 
ommended above  should  also  be  applied 
to  patronage  dividends  or  refunds  so 
that  the  average  patron  receiving  scrip 
will,  in  effect,  be  given  the  cash  to  pay 
his  tax  on  his  patronage  dividend  or 
refund.  The  cooperatives  should  not  be 
penalized  by  the  assessment  of  a  patron- 
age tax  upon  dividends  or  refunds  tax- 
able to  the  patron  but  left  in  the  busi- 
ness as  a  substitute  for  the  sale  of 
securities  to  obtain  additional  equity 
capital.  The  exemption  for  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  and  credit  unions 
siiould  be  continued. 

The  tax  provi-sions  applicable  to  fire 
and  casualty  insurance  companies, 
originally  adopted  in  1942,  need  to  be 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  current  condi- 
tions. Many  of  these  companies,  or- 
ganized on  the  mutual  or  reciprocal 
basis  are  now  taxed  under  a  special  for- 
mula which  does  not  take  account  of 
their  imderwritings  gains  and  thus  re- 
sults in  an  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  among  various  types  of  com- 
panies. Consideration  should  be  given 
to  taxing  mutual  or  reciprocal  com- 
panies on  a  basis  similar  to  stock  com- 
panies, following  the  pattern  of  similar 
treatment  of  stock  and  mutual  enter- 
prise in  the  life  insurance  field. 

Some  of  the  most  important  types  of 
private  savings  and  lending  institutions 
in  the  country  are  accorded  tax  deduc- 
tible reserve  provisions  which  substan- 
tially reduce  or  eliminate  their  Federal 
income  tax  liability.  These  provisions 
should  be  reviewed  with  the  aim  of  as- 
suring nondiscriminatory  treatment. 


Remedial  legislation  in  these  fields 
would  enlarge  the  revenues  and  con- 
tribute to  a  fair  and  sound  tax  structure. 

V.    TAX     ADMINISTTl.\TION 

One  of  the  major  characteristics  of 
our  tax  system,  and  one  in  which  we  can 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride.  Is  that  it  op- 
erates primarily  through  individual  self- 
assessment.  The  integrity  of  such  a  sys- 
tem depends  upon  the  continued  will- 
ingness of  the  people  honestly  and 
accurately  to  discharge  this  annual  price 
of  citizenship.  To  the  extent  that  some 
people  are  dishonest  or  careless  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Government,  the  ma- 
jority is  forced  to  carry  a  heavier  tax 
burden. 

For  voluntary  self -assessment  to  be 
both  meaningful  and  productive  of  rev- 
enues, the  citizens  must  not  only  have 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the  tax 
laws,  but  also  in  their  uniform  and  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  these  laws.  If 
noncompliance  by  the  few  continues 
unchecked,  the  confidence  of  the  many 
in  our  self -assessment  system  will  be 
shaken  and  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
our  Government  weakened. 

I  have  in  this  message  already  recom- 
mended the  application  of  withholding 
to  dividends  and  interest  and  revisions  to 
halt  the  abuses  of  expense  accounts. 
These  measures  will  improve  taxpayer 
compliance  and  raise  the  regard  of  tax- 
payers for  the  fairness  of  our  system. 
In  addition.  I  propose  three  further 
measures  to  improve  the  tax  enforce- 
ment machinery. 

1.  Taxpayer  account  numbers:  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  begun  the 
installation  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  to  improve  administra- 
tion of  the  growing  job  of  tax  collection 
and  enforcement.  A  system  of  identify- 
ing taxpayer  account  numbers,  which 
would  make  pos.sible  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  all  tax  data  for  any  one  par- 
ticular taxpayer,  is  an  essential  part  of 
such  an  improved  collection  and  enforce- 
ment program. 

For  this  purpose,  social  security  num- 
bers would  be  u.sed  by  taxpayers  already 
having  them.  The  small  minority  cur- 
rently without  such  numbers  would  be 
assigned  numbers  which  these  persons 
could  later  use  as  well  for  social  secu- 
rity purpo.ses  if  needed.  The  numbers 
would  be  entered  on  tax  returns.  Infor- 
mation returns,  and  related  documents. 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  authorize  the  u.se  of  taxpayer 
account  numbers  beginning  January  1, 
1962,  to  identify  taxpayer  accounts 
throughout  the  processing  and  record- 
keeping operations  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

2.  Increased  audit  coverage:  The  ex- 
amination of  tax  returns  is  the  essence 
of  the  enforcement  process.  The  num- 
ber of  examining  personnel  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  however,  has  been 
consistently  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
audit  workload.  Consequently,  it  has 
been  unable  to  audit  carefully  many  of 
the  returns  which  should  be  so  examined. 
Anticipated  growth  in  our  population 
will,  of  course,  increase  this  enforcement 
problem. 

Related  to  broadened  tax  audit  is  the 
criminal  enforcement  program  of  the 
Revenue    Service.      Here,    the    guiding 
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principle  is  the  creation  of  a  deterrent  to 
tax  evasion  and  to  maintain  or.  If  pos- 
sible, Increase  voluntary  compliance  with 
all  taxing  statutes.  This  means  placing 
an  appropriate  degree  of  investigative 
emphasis  on  all  types  of  tax  violations, 
in  all  geographical  areas,  and  identify- 
ing violations  of  substance  in  all  income 
brackets  regardless  of  occupation,  busi- 
ness or  profession. 

Within  this  framework  of  a  balanced 
enforcement  effort,  the  service  is  placing 
special  investigative  emphasis  on  returns 
filed  by  persons  receiving  Income  from 
illegal  sources.  I  have  directed  all  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  to  coop- 
erate fully  with  the  Attorney  General  in 
a  drive  against  organized  crime,  and  to 
utilize  their  resources  to  the  maximum 
extent  in  conducting  Investigations  of 
individuals  engaged  in  criminal  activity 
on  a  major  scale.  With  the  foregoing 
in  mind.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  provide  through  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  a  maximum 
effort  in  this  field. 

To  fulfill  these  requirements  for  im- 
proved  audits,  enforcement,  and   anti- 
crime  Investigation,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Service  be  provided  additional  re- 
sources which  will  pay  their  own  cost 
many   times   over.     In   furthering   the 
Service's  long-range  plans,  the  prior  ad- 
ministration asked  additional  appropria- 
tions of  $27.4  million  to  hire  about  3.500 
additional  personnel  during  fiscal  1962, 
including  provisions  for  the  necessary  in- 
creases in  space  and  modem  equipment 
vital   to   the  efficient  operation   of   the 
Service.    To  meet  the  commitments  de- 
scribed  above,   this   administration   re- 
viewed    these     proposals     and     recom- 
mended   that    they    be    Increased    by 
another  $7   million  and   765  additional 
personnel  to  expedite  the  expansion  and 
criminal   enforcement   programs.     The 
pending  alternative  of  only  1,995  addi- 
tional personnel,  or  less  than  one-half 
of  the  number  requested,  this  adminis- 
tration would  constitute  little  more  than 
the   additional  employees  needed  each 
year  during  the  1960's  just  to  keep  up 
with   the  estimated  growth  In  number 
and  complexity  of  returns  filed.     Thus 
I  must  again  strongly  urge  the  Congress 
to  give  its  full  support  to  my  original 
request.    These  Increases  will  safeguard 
the  long-term  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
traditional  voluntary  compliance  system 
and,  at  the  same  time,  return  the  added 
appropriations    several    times    over    in 
added  revenue. 

3.  Inventory  reporting:  It  is  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  manipulation  of 
inventories  has  become  a  frequent 
method  of  avoiding  taxes.  Current  laws 
and  regulations  generally  permit  the  use 
of  inventory  methods  which  are  accept- 
able in  recognized  accounting  practice. 
Deviations  from  these  methods,  which 
are  not  always  easy  to  detect  during 
examination  of  tax  returns,  can  often 
lead  to  complete  nonpayment  of  taxes 
until  the  inventories  are  liquidated;  and. 
for  some  taxpayers,  this  represents 
permanent  tax  reduction.  The  under- 
stating of  the  valuation  of  inventories 
is  the  device  most  frequently  used. 

I  have  directed  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  give  increasing  attention  to 


this  area  of  tax  avoidance,  through  a 
stepped-up  emphasis  on  both  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  amounts  reported  as  in- 
ventories and  an  examination  of  meth- 
ods used  in  arriving  at  their  reported 
valuation. 

VI.    TAX   K\TZ    EXTENSION 

As  recommended  by  my  predecessor, 
it  is  again  necessary  that  Congress  enact 
an  extension  of  present  corporation  in- 
come and  excise  tax  rates  otherwise 
scheduled  for  reduction  or  termination 
on  July  1,  1961.  Such  extension  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  on  a  num- 
ber of  previous  occasions,  and  our  pres- 
ent revenue  requirements  make  such 
extension  absolutely  necessary  again  this 
year. 

In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the 
corporate  tax  rate  woulo  be  decreased  5 
percentage  points,  from  52  percent  to 
47  percent,  excise  tax  rates  on  distilled 
spirits,  beer,  wines,  cigarettes,  passenger 
automobiles,  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories, and  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons would  also  decline;  and  the  excise 
tax  on  general  telephone  service  would 
expire.  We  cannot  afford  the  loss  of 
these  revenues  at  this  tune. 

vn.  AVIATION  rcD. 

The  last  item  on  the  agenda  relates 
to  aviation  fuel.  The  two  previous  ad- 
ministrations have  urged  that  civil  avi- 
ation, a  mature  and  growing  industry, 
be  required  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  operating  and  improving  the 
Federal  airways  system.  The  rapidly 
mounting  costs  of  these  essential  serv- 
ices to  air  transportation  makes  the  im- 
position of  user  charges  more  impera- 
tive now  than  ever  before.  The  most 
efficient  method  for  recovering  a  por- 
tion of  these  costs  equitably  from  the 
airway  users  is  through  a  tax  on  avia- 
tion fuel.  Present  law  provides  for  a 
net  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  aviation 
gasoline  but  no  tax  on  jet  fuel.  The 
freedom  from  tax  of  jet  fuel  is  inequi- 
table and  is  resulting  in  substantial 
revenue  losses  due  to  the  transition  to 
jetpower  and  the  resulting  decline  in 
gasoline  consumption. 

My  predecessor  recommended  a  flat 
4' 4 -cent  tax  for  both  aviation  gasoline 
and  jet  fuels.  Such  a  request,  however, 
appears  to  be  unrealistic  in  view  of  the 
current  financial  condition  of  the  airline 
industry. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  extending  the 
present  net  2-cent  rate  on  aviation  gaso- 
Une  to  jet  fuels;  holding  this  imiform 
rate  covering  both  types  of  fuel  at  the 
2-cent  level  for  fiscal  1962;  and  provid- 
ing for  annual  increments  in  this  rate 
of  one-half  cent  after  fiscal  year  1962 
until  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  air- 
ways properly  allocable  to  civil  aviation 
is  substantially  recovered  by  this  tax. 

The  immediate  increase  in  revenue 
from  this  proposal  is  modest  in  compari- 
son with  anticipated  airways  costs;  and 
the  annual  gradation  of  further  increas- 
es is  intended  to  moderate  the  impact  of 
the  tax  on  the  air  carrier  industry. 
Should  future  economic  or  other  devel- 
opments warrant,  a  more  rapid  increase 
in  the  fuel  tax  will  be  recommended. 
The  decline  from  the  revenues  estimated 
by  my  predecessor  is  not  large,  and  will 


be  met  by  the  reforms  previously  pro- 
posed. I  repeat  my  earlier  recommenda- 
tion that,  consistent  with  the  user 
charge  principle,  revenues  from  the  avi- 
ation fuels  tax  be  retained  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  rather  than  diverted  to  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

CONCLUSION 

The  legislation  recommended  in  this 
message  offers  a  first  step  toward  the 
broader  objective  of  tax  reform.  The 
immediate  need  is  for  encouraging  eco- 
nomic growth  through  modernization 
and  capital  expansion,  and  to  remove 
tax  preferences  for  foreign  investment 
which  are  no  longer  needed  and  which 
impair  our  balance  of  payments  position. 
A  beginning  is  made  also  toward  remov- 
ing some  of  the  more  glaring  defects 
in  the  tax  structure.  The  revenue  gain 
in  these  pror>osals  will  offset  the  revenue 
cost  of  the  investment  credit.  Finally, 
certain  rate  extensions  are  needed  to 
maintain  the  revenue  potential  of  our 
fiscal  system. 

These  items  need  to  be  done  now;  but 
they  are  a  first  step  only.  They  will  be 
followed  next  year  by  a  second  set  of 
proposals,  aimed  at  thorough  income 
tax  reform.  Their  purpose  will  be  to 
broaden  and  unify  the  income  tax  base, 
and  to  review  the  entire  rate  structure 
in  the  light  of  these  revisions.  Let  us 
join  in  solving  these  immediate  problems 
in  the  coming  months,  and  then  join  in 
further  action  to  strengthen  the  foim- 
dations  of  our  revenue  system. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  April  20.  1961. 


PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROPOSAL  RE- 
FLECTS PHILOSOPHY  OF  ROBIN 
HOOD   IN   REVERSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the 
White  House  message  on  taxation  in 
certain  respects  reflects  a  "Robin  Hood  in 
reverse"  policy.  I  refer  to  the  proposal 
to  allow  big  business  tax  exemptions  for 
new  plant  expansion  while  taking  away 
from  15  million  little  people,  who  have 
invested  hard-won  savings  In  American 
Industry,  the  meager  tax  exemptions 
they  have  on  their  Investments. 

Later  In  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
elaborate  on  this  and  address  my  re- 
marks to  certain  aspects  of  the  philos- 
ophy back  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation just  read  to  the  House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  39] 


Auchlnclosa 

HoUfleld 

Powell 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Rousselot 

Blatnik 

Macdonald 

Sbelley 

Hoggs 

Moorehead. 

Sheppard 

Davis, 

Ohio 

Slack 

James  C. 

Morse 

Taylor 

Dawson 

Moulder 

Teague.  Tex 

Fenton 

Nygaard 

Ult 

Fountain 

OHara.  Mich. 

Young 

Harsba 

Peterson 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  401 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  H  R.  4726,  AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr  M.\DDEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  iH.  Res.  262,  Rept.  No. 
255 1  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR.  4728)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bin  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute 
rvUe.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tlqn  to  recommit. 
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SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
I  OF  1961 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  258  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Besolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6027)  to  improve  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
sxirvivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
by  Increasing  the  minimum  benefits  and  aged 
widow's  benefits  and  by  malcing  addltlon.U 
persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  EUid  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  but  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 


At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  t>een  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion,  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

M".  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr  Brown  I ,  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  258 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6027,  a  bill  to  improve  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum benefits  and  aged  widow's  benefits 
and  by  making  additional  persons  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  H  R.  6027 
would  provide  improvements  in  our  so- 
cial insurance  system.  These  changes 
will  make  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  more  flexi- 
ble and  effective  in  carrying  out  its  basic 
purpose,  and  are  along  the  lines  of  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  President. 

The  bill  would  make  benefits  available 
for  men  beginning  at  age  62,  with  the 
benefits  payable  to  men  claiming  benefits 
before  age  65  reduced  to  take  accoimt 
of  the  longer  period  over  which  the  bene- 
fits will  be  paid. 

The  bill  would  liberalize  the  insured 
status  requirements  so  that  a  worker 
would  be  fully  insured  if  he  had  one 
quarter  of  coverage  for  every  year 
elapsing  after  1950  or  after  the  year  in 
which  he  attained  age  21.  if  that  was 
later  and  up  to  the  year  of  disability, 
death,  or  attainment  of  age  65  for  men, 
62  for  women. 

The  bill  would  increase  aged  widow's, 
widower's,  and  paj"ent's  benefits  from  75 
to  82^2  percent  of  the  workers'  retire- 
ment benefit — a  10-percent  increase  in 
benefits  for  these  people. 

Beginning  in  1962.  contribution  rates 
would  be  raised  by  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent each  for  employees  and  employers 
and  by  three -sixteenths  of  1  percent  for 
the  self-employed.  The  level-premium 
increase  in  cost  which  v/ould  result  from 
the  bill  is  0  25  percent  of  payroll  and 
the  level-premium  equivalent  of  the  in- 
come from  the  increase  in  the  contribu- 
tion rates  is  also  0.25  percent  of  pay- 
roll. This  means  that  the  improvements 
would  be  fully  financed  and  the  system 
would  remain  actuarially  sound. 

The  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program,  providing  as  it  does 
a  regular  income  for  many  millions  of 
families  who  might  otherwise  be  without 
the  basic  means  of  subsistence,  is  one  of 
the  most  imp>ortant  of  our  economic  sta- 
bilizers. Under  the  improvements  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill,  additional  pur- 
chasing power  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  p>eople  who  very  much  need  it.  These 
proposed  changes  would  benefit  about 
4.420.000  people  within  the  first  12 
months  through  new  or  Increased  bene- 
fits   amounting    to    $780    million.     The 


changes  constitute  desirable  and  sound 
longrun  improvements  in  the  system. 

Consistent  with  policies  established  by 
the  Congress  in  the  past,  the  Improve- 
ments made  by  the  bill  will  be  fully 
financed  and  the  program  will  continue 
to  be  self-supporting  and  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  258. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ( Mr.  O'Neill  1 .  has  explained 
something  of  the  provisions  of  the  rule 
making  this  bill  in  order  for  considera- 
tion. 

However,  I  think  I  should  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  another  occasion  where  we  might 
say,  "Here  we  go  again,"  because  once 
more  we  have  before  us  a  closed  or  gag 
rule  which,  of  coui'se.  will  prohibit  or 
prevent  any  Member  of  this  House  from 
offering  any  amendment  to  this  meas- 
ure, except  those  amendments  which 
may  be  approved  by  the  majority  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Of  course,  this  means  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  any 
amendment  except  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  this  is 
the  usual  rule,  and  of  course  it  heis  been 
the  usual  practice  in  this  House  to  have 
closed  or  gag  rules  on  various  types  of 
tax  bills,  including  some  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  past  deaUng  with  social  se- 
curity matters.  However,  that  has  not 
always  been  the  situation  by  any  means 
and.  in  my  opinion,  should  not  have 
been  in  this  particular  case,  as  far  as 
this  legislation  is  concerned. 

I  say  there  has  been  a  divided  opinion 
among  the  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  as  to  just  what 
this  bill  should  contain,  and  should  in- 
clude in  the  way  of  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee could,  if  it  had  desired  to  do  so, 
and  had  really  been  sincere  in  the  pro- 
gram announced  to  the  House,  earlier 
this  year,  that  the  House  should  always 
be  permitted  to  work  its  will,  easily  have 
written  a  rule  making  in  order  consid- 
eration of  certain  amendments  to  this 
bill,  as  submitted  by  the  minority  mem- 
bership, or  a  minority  group,  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  action.  It 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  Back  in 
1954.  for  instance,  when  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  grand  old 
man  of  that  day.  the  beloved  Dan  Reed, 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  approved  a  fair 
rule.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Forand,  a  member  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  a  distinguished  member,  I 
might  add,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  had  supp>orted,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  members  of  the  mi- 
nority, certain  amendments  to  the  bill 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  had  failed  of  adoption. 
However,  Mr.  Reed,  being  the  broad- 
minded  gentleman   and  legislator  that 
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he  was.  joined  in  requesting  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  grant  a  rule,  making  in 
order  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  under 
what  we  normally  call  a  closed  or  a  gag 
TVtXe.  but  with  the  exception  that  the 
Forand  amendment  should  be  considered 
in  order  and  could  be  submitted  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration.  And,  that 
is  exactly  what  was  done;  if  I  remember 
the  month  correctly,  it  was  in  July  of 
1954. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  consideration 
should  be  given  to  adoption  of  similar 
rules  in  connection  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  legislation  which  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  a 
great  committee,  and  its  membership  is 
composed  of  able  and  strong  men,  so  that 
often  divisions  within  the  committee  are 
relatively  close.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  adopt,  and  sooner  or  later  we  will 
adopt,  in  my  opinion,  a  procedure  where- 
by the  House  will  be  able  to  decide  for 
itself  as  to  which  group  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  right 
and  which  may  be  wrong  in  the  consider- 
ation of  certain  amendments  which  may 
have  been  offered  to  legislation  before 
that  committee.  I  say  this  because  that 
would  at  least  partially  open  the  door, 
at  least  partially  let  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives work  its  will,  on  important 
legislation  and  still  not  throw  the  entire 
bill  open  to  any  kind  of  an  amendment 
which  might  be  offered,  regardless  of  the 
effect  thereof. 

Because,  when  this  bill,  like  every 
other  bill  upon  which  we  give  a  closed 
or  gag  rule,  comes  before  the  House,  and 
action  is  completed  upon  it  here  in  this 
House,  it  goes  across  to  the  other  body 
and  the  membership  of  that  body  will 
be  permitted  to  offer  any  kind  of  an 
amendment,  or  adopt  any  kind  of  an 
amendment,  any  individual  Member  may 
desire  to  offer,  or  to  discuss,  or  to  debate. 
I  simply  cannot  bring  myself  to  the 
belief  that  the  membership  of  the  other 
body  is  omnipotent  and  that  they  have 
the  judgment  and  the  discretion.  Individ- 
ually, to  pass  on  matters  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives 
cannot  be  tru.-ted  to  pass  upon  under 
the  same  procedure  followed  in  the  other 
body. 

Now,  we  have  already  been  told, 
through  the  press,  though  I  do  not  know 
how  true  it  may  be,  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  are  already  saying 
that  when  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation reaches  them,  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  tack  onto  it  the  so-called 
social  security  approach  to  the  medicare 
program.  That  may  happen,  because 
over  in  the  other  body,  absolutely  con- 
trary to  that  which  exists  here,  its  mem- 
bership is  permitted  to  work  its  will  on 
legislative  matters,  even  on  important 
tax  bills  and  measures  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  amendments  in  the 
Senate  need  not  even  be  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Oh,  certainly,  they  do 
not  have  the  same  rule  of  germaneness 
that  we  have  in  the  House.  And.  I  hoE>e 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  House 


will  finally  reach  the  place  where  we 
will  not  straitjacket  ourselves  quite  as 
much  on  legislation  of  this  tyE>e  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  and  that  we  at  least 
be  given  permission,  if  you  please,  to 
consider  important  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  to  legislation  of  this 
type  in-  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  itself. 

Even  though  it  may  not  be  appropriate 
to  open  the  bill  for  all  types  of  amend- 
ments, certainly  the  House  should  be 
permitted  to  act  on  those  amendments, 
and  those  provisions  of  the  bill  that  have 
become  controversial  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  itself,  and 
upon  which  there  has  been  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  among  able  and 
strong  men  who  have  devoted  their  life- 
times to  the  study  of  tax  and  other  legis- 
lation of  this  type. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  favor  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the  passage  of  the 
committee  bill,  H  R.  6027,  because  It  pro- 
vides some  measure  of  relief  for  certain 
categories  of  social  security  recipients, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  goes  far 
enough  to  meet  the  pressing  problems  of 
our  senior  citizens  as  well  as  those  who 
are  disabled  during  their  early  years  of 
employment. 

The  pending  bill  would: 
First.  Increase  the  minimum  monthly 
retirement  benefit  from  $33  to  $40; 

Second.  Make  benefits  available  for 
men  beginning  at  age  62  on  a  reduced 
basis; 

Three.  Liberalize  the  Insured  status 
requirements  so  that  a  worker  would  be 
fully  insured  if  he  has  one  quarter  of 
coverage  for  every  year  elapsing  after 
1950; 

Fourth.  Increase  widows'  and  parents' 
benefits  from  75  to  82*2  percent  of  the 
workers'  retirement  benefit ;  and 

Fifth.  Extend  for  1  year  to  June  30. 
1962,  the  period  within  which  a  person 
may  file  an  application  for  establishing 
a  period  of  disability. 

These  amendments  in  the  committee 
bill  are  well  and  good.  But  I  would  go 
much  further  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  as  revealed  by  many  letters 
of  complaint  I  have  received  from  my 
constitutents. 

I  have  advocated  and  introduced  leg- 
islation in  the  86th  Congress  to  this  ef- 
fect (Hil.  8442),  a  reduction  in  the  re- 
tirement age  for  men  from  65  to  62  and 
for  women  from  62  to  60  with  full  ben- 
efits at  those  ages.  I  have  urged,  in  the 
aforementioned  legislation,  that  widows 
who  have  remained  at  home  to  care  for 
their  minor  children  and  who  presently 
become  ineligible  for  a  benefit  after  the 
children  have  reached  the  age  of  18 
years,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
widows'  benefit  at  age  50  instead  of 
having  to  wait  untl  age  62.  I  think  that 
the  minimum  benefit  payable  to  the  re- 
tired worker  should  be  $50  a  month.  I 
would  also  provide  a  5 -percent  increase 
in  all  benefits — across  the  board.  I 
strongly  urge  the  liberalization  of  the 


definition  of  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability.    I    presume    every    Member    of 
Congress  has  received  mail  from  people 
who  have  considered  themselves  quali- 
fied  for   disability   payments   but   have 
been  rejected  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  ineligible.    The  definition 
of  disability  is  strict,  and  it  is  even  more 
strictly    administered.     The    change    I 
propose  would  modify  the  requirement 
that  the  disabled  person  must  be  unable 
to  "engage   in   any   substantial  gainful 
activity"   by   stating    that   he   must    be 
unable  to  "engage  in  a  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  which  is  the  same  as  or  sim- 
ilar to  the  occupation  or  employment 
last  performed  by  him  on  a  regular  basis 
before  the  onset  of  such  impairment." 
This  latter  terminology  is  closer  to  what 
the  Congress  really  intended  in  passing 
the  1956  amendments  on  disability,  and 
will  insure  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  a  way  that  will  give  the 
American  worker  real  protection  against 
crippling  injury  or  disease.     The  quar- 
ters of  coverage  necessary  to  qualify  for 
disability  benefits  should  be  reduced  to 
15   out  of   the   last   30   quarters.     This 
should  take  care  of  many  tragic  cases  of 
workers  who   are  incapacitated   in  the 
early  years  of  coverage.     Last  but  not 
least.  I  urge  the  passage  of  a  compre- 
hensive medical,  nursing,  and  hospital 
care  program  such  as  is  provided  for  in 
my   bill.   H.R.    8442.   of    the   preceding 
Congress. 

These  additional  improvements  in  the 
social  security  system  which  I  have  out- 
lined are  urgently  needed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  give  further 
consideration  to  them  and  report  out  a 
bill  alon?  these  lines. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  sp>eak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  come  from  the  final  conference  on 
the  depressed  areas  bill  (S.  1>.  I  wish 
to  alert  tlie  House  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  particular,  to  a  pow- 
er, squeeze  play  about  to  be  attempted  on 
the  question  of  backdoor  Treasury 
financing. 

The  House-introduced  bill  was  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  As  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House,  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee  and  as  it  was  passed 
by  the  House,  funds  were  to  be  provided 
only  through  the  regular  appropriation 
process. 

Now  the  administration  has  done  a 
flip-fiop  on  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
word  is  the  administration  now  prefers 
the  Senate  provision  of  the  bill  provid- 
ing that  the  loan  funds  be  provided 
through  backdoor  Treasury  financing. 
So  the  conference  report  when  it  comes 
back  to  the  House  will  kick  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  teeth  and  cut 
that  committee  dowm  to  a  point  where  it 
only  will  have  little  to  say  over  the  funds 
involved. 
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This  flip-flop  in  financing  introduces 
an  entirely  new  element  in  House  con- 
sideration of  this  conference  report. 
Here  is  a  new  and  at  best,  uncertain 
Government  loan  program.  All  agree, 
the  initial  funds  to  be  provided  are  in- 
adequate. It  is  the  start  of  a  program 
that  will  grow  into  the  billions.  The  ter- 
mination date  provided  is  a  phony  tran- 
quilizer. If  ever  a  program  should  be 
subjected  to  the  regular  scrutiny  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  this  is  it. 
The  Members  of  this  House  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  not  kid 
themselves.  This  is  a  now  or  never  prop- 
osition for  the  Congre.ss  to  retain  or- 
derly financial  control  over  this  new 
program. 

In  case  there  are  any  lingering  doubts 
about  this  threat  to  fiscal  responsibility, 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  should  carefully  note 
the  power,  squeeze  play  that  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  Senate  acted  first  on  this 
bill.  The  House  amended  the  bill  and 
the  Senate  asked  for  a  conference.  Nor- 
mally the  papers  would  go  to  the  House 
and  the  House  would  act  first  on  the 
conference  report.  If  that  were  done,  a 
motion  would  be  in  order  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  with  instructions 
that  the  House  conferees  insist  that  the 
appropriation  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  be  retained.  That  would 
give  a  clear-cut  test  on  the  issue  with- 
out jeopardizing  enactment  of  the  bill. 
But.  as  of  now,  the  regular  conference 
procedure  is  not  to  be  followed.  The 
Senate  has  retained  the  papers,  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  first  on  the  conference  re- 
port and  presimiably  adopt  it,  and  the 
Senate  conferees  will  be  discharged. 
Then  the  conference  report  will  come  to 
the  Hou.'je  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 
The  conference  report  must  be  voted  up 
or  down. 

That  is  a  rough,  power,  squeeze-play 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  to  this  House 
on  the  question  of  fi.scal  responsibility. 
No  longer  is  it  just  a  question  of  the 
House  approving  or  disapproving  a  de- 
pressed areas  bill.  Bigger  principles  are 
now  involved.  I  hope  the  House  will 
meet  this  challenge  head  on  and  for 
what  it  is.  If  procedure  is  to  be  followed 
■which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  House 
to  vote  down  the  conference  report  to 
preserve  fiscal  responsibility,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  what  the  House  should  do. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  L.\ne]. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  strengthened  and 
extended  through  the  years,  has  emanci- 
pated millions  of  Americans  from  the 
dread  of  destitution  in  their  old  age. 
Humanitarian  in  concept,  it  has  since 
proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  great  aids 
to  our  national  economy. 

The  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  provides  a  regular 
income  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  no  opportunity  or  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  At  the  same  time, 
It  provides  for  a  wider  distribution  of 
purchasing  power  through  monthly 
checks  to  those  who  are  most  in  need  of 
it.    It  is  basically  an  economic  right  that 


has  been  earned  through  payroll  taxes 
for  this  purpHDse,  that  have  been  paid  by 
employer  and  employee  in  equal 
amounts.  It  brings  security  with  dig- 
nity, because  it  is  not  charity  but  social 
insurance. 

From  Its  modest  beginnings,  it  has 
been  improved  as  a  self-supporting  pro- 
gram until  its  blessings  reach  more  and 
more  families.  It  proves  that  a  free  so- 
ciety, through  its  elected  representatives 
in  Congress,  can  adapt  itself  to  meet 
changing  conditions  in  an  orderly  but 
progressive  way. 

This  year  we  shall  reach  the  26th 
birthday  of  social  security  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear,  even  now.  that  this 
legislation  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  constructive  and  beneficent  pro- 
grams of  the  20th  century. 

In  H.R.  6027.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1961,  we  are  asked  to 
approve  the  thorough  study  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  its  recommendations.  The  proposed 
changes  would  benefit  about  4.420,000 
people  within  the  first  12  months 
through  new  or  increased  benefits 
amounting  to  $780  million.  The 
changes  constitute  desirable  and  sound 
longrun  improvements  in  the  system. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
minimum  monthly  benefit  payable  to  a 
worker  retiring  at  or  after  the  age  of 
65,  to  a  disabled  worker,  and  to  a  sole 
survivor  of  an  insured  worker  be  raised 
from  S33  to  $40.  Proportionate  in- 
creases would  be  made  in  the  minimum 
benefits  payable  to  other  dependents  and 
survivors.  Surveys  disclose  that  p>eople 
receiving  minimum  benefits,  have  very 
Uttle.  if  any,  other  retirement  income. 
Helping  these  people  at  the  lower  bene- 
fit levels  is  necessary  because  they  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
covered  employment  and  at  higher 
wages  that  would  have  raised  their  so- 
cial insurance  income. 

An  increase  in  the  widow's  benefit  is 
one  of  the  most  needed  changes  in  the 
program.  This  bill,  therefore,  proposes 
a  10-percent  increase  in  btnefits  for  such 
persons.  A  similar  increase  would  be 
made  in  the  benefit  payable  to  a  wid- 
ower and  to  a  surviving  dependent  par- 
ent. Aged  widows  are  among  the  need- 
iest groups  in  our  population.  They  not 
only  receive  smaller  benefits  than  do 
retired  workers  but  they  also  have  less 
in  other  income.  The  average  benefit  for 
an  aged  widow  today  is  $57.80  a  month, 
as  compared  with  $70  for  a  retired 
worker  without  eligible  dependents.  Un- 
der H.R.  6027,  the  average  widow's  bene- 
fit will  be  raised  to  $64. 

Under  the  present  law,  reduced  bene- 
fits are  available  for  women  who  choose 
to  retire  at  the  age  of  62.  Men  must 
wait  until  65.  In  order  to  correct  this 
contradiction,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  men  also  be  eligible  for  re- 
tirement fit  the  earlier  age  of  62.  but 
with  reduced  benefits. 

This  is  to  protect  men  who.  because 
of  ill  health,  technological  unemploy- 
ment, or  other  reasons,  find  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  working  until  they 
reach  65.  Furthermore,  an  older  man 
who  loses  his  job  before  65,  finds  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  another  open  - 


ing.  As  I  come  from  an  industrial  city 
where  thousands  of  men  in  their  early 
50's  lost  their  jobs  of  a  lifetime  when 
the  textile  mills  closed  down  or  moved 
away — 8  or  9  years  ago — and  have  found 
little  or  no  employment  since  then — I 
am  concerned  with  their  predicament. 
Because  of  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol, they  are  too  old  to  compete  with 
younger  men  for  jobs,  and  too  young  to 
qualify  for  social  security  retirement. 

These  men  worked  in  the  covered  em- 
ployment of  the  textile  mills  where  they 
had  social  security  taxes  deducted  from 
their  wages,  from  1937  to  1952  or  1953. 
Tliey  are  fully  insured,  but  under  the 
present  law  they  will  be  forced  to  wait 
several  years  on  the  average  before  they 
become  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. These  men  wonder  why,  when 
provisions  for  optional  retirement  be- 
fore the  age  of  65  are  quite  common  in 
private  pension  plans,  the  same  choice 
is  not  available  to  them  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  And  social  security  is 
their  only  hope. 

Reinforcing  their  claim  for  similar 
entitlement  is  a  study  of  the  pension 
programs  of  230  companies,  made  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  in  1960. 
It  reveals  the  fact  that,  among  the  col- 
lectively bargained  plans.  96  percent  per- 
mitted early  retirement,  and  among  the 
noncollectively  bargained  plans  88  per- 
cent permitted  early  retirement. 

The  proposal  to  give  men  the  option 
of  retiring  at  62,  but  with  reduced  bene- 
fits, will  provide  protection  for  those 
who  are  stranded  in  the  desert  with  their 
working  years  behind  them,  and  the 
promi.sed  land  of  security  in  old  age. 
long  year-miles  to  go. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  changes 
the  requirements  for  fully  insured  status. 
Under  it  a  person  would  need  one  quar- 
ter of  coverage  for  every  year — four 
quarters  to  the  year — elapsing  after 
1950 — or  after  the  year  in  which  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  21,  if  that  was  later— 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  in 
which  he  reached  the  age  of  65 — or  age 
62  for  women — died,  or  became  disabled. 
This  would  replace  the  one  quarter  of 
coverage  for  every  three  calendar  quar- 
ters elapsing,  as  required  under  the 
present  law.  The  minimum  requirement 
of  6  quarters  of  coverage  and  the  maxi- 
mum requirement  of  40  quarters  of  cov- 
erage for  permanently  insured  status 
would  be  retained. 

This  would  help  those  people  who  are 
uninsured,  not  because  they  worked  in- 
termlttently  during  their  lifetimes,  but 
because  the  work  they  did  In  the  prime 
of  life  was  not  covered.  By  the  time 
their  regular  occupations  were  brought 
under  the  coverage  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  they  were  so  old  that  they 
could  not  work  long  enough  to  meet  the 
insured-status  requirements  of  the  law. 
Under  this  amendment,  about  160,000 
people  who  are  not  now  Insured  would 
get  benefits  in  the  first  12  months  of 
operation. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an 
extension  of  the  time  for  filing  fully 
retroactive  applications  for  establishing 
disability  periods.  It  would  extend,  for 
1  year,  through  June  30,  1962,  the  time 
within  which  insured  workers  with  long- 
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standing  disabilities  may  file  applica- 
tions for  disability  protection  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  beginning  of  a  period 
01  disability  could  be  established  as  early 
as  the  actual  onset  of  disablement.  As 
the  1960  amendment  provided  cash  dis- 
ability benefits  for  disabled  workers  un- 
der 50  the  1961  amendment  would  give 
such  persons  more  time  to  file  for  these 
benefits.  Many  of  these  new  eliglbles 
only  now  are  learning  of  their  rights  to 
disability  benefits. 

To  finance  these  additional  benefits  on 
a  self-supporting  and  actuarially  sound 
basis,  the  bill  meets  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provements by  raising  the  contribution 
I'ates  by  one-eighth  of  1  percent  each  for 
employees  and  employers  and  by  three- 
sixteenths  of  1  percent  for  the  self- 
employed  beginning  January  1.  1962. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be- 
come effective  for  the  first  month  start- 
ing on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  enact- 
ment. 

H.R.  6027  will  extend  and  strengthen 
the  fioor  of  protection  for  more  Ameri- 
cans through  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  American  people, 
and  by  a  majority  of  their  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  QuieI. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  higher  education  aid  bill  Is 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  This  bill  is  divided 
into  two  titles.  The  first  title  provides 
$300  million  in  loans  and  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  three  Republican  members  of  the 
Higher  Education  Subcommittee.  Con- 
gressmen GooDELL.  AsHBROOK,  and  my- 
self, want  to  emphasize  that  we  whole- 
heartedly support  title  I. 

The  Kennedy  administration  proposed 
that  the  entire  $300  million  be  used 
only  to  provide  loans  for  construction 
of  these  facilities.  The  Republican  mi- 
nority in  the  subcommittee  urged  that 
70  percent  of  the  funds  be  used  for 
matching  grants  to  the  universities. 
This  was  In  accord  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  of  the  educators  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee. 

The  Republicans  later  agreed  to  a 
Democratic  compromise  providing  for 
60  percent,  or  $180  million,  to  be  avail- 
able for  matching  grants  and  40  per- 
cent, or  $120  million  for  loans  to  such 
Institutions. 

We  feel  this  Is  a  strong  provision 
which  will  help  to  assist  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  provide  the  facilities 
for  the  rapidly  growing  enrollment 
which  will  increase  by  one-third  In  5 
years  and  just  about  double  in  10  years. 
On  title  II.  however,  providing  scholar- 
ships, we  could  find  no  agreement  on 
the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODET.L.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  very  pleased  that  the  title  I 
provisions  were  changed  from  what 
President  Kennedy  proposed  and  that 
now,  at  the  urging  of  the  Republicans, 
title  I  provides  matching  grants  for 
academic  facilities.  In  addition,  the 
scholarship  section  which  was  proposed 
by  the  President  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  created 
considerable  controversy  In  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  it  has  been  deferred  for 
consideration  to  the  full  committee  for 
determination  as  to  how  that  program 
should  be  administered.  In  any  event, 
it  is  our  feeling,  I  believe,  that  It  should 
be  administered  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  closely  coordinated  with  the  present 
loan  system  to  college  students  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
If  there  are  to  be  scholarships  they 
should  be  carefully  coordinated  with 
those  loans. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  understood  that  the  administra- 
tion's amendments  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  will  be  before  our 
committee  quite  soon.  We  feel  quite 
strongly  that  this  p>ortion  of  the  bill 
ought  to  be  delayed  and  considered  at 
the  same  time  as  the  loan  provisions 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  At  the  present  time,  college  ad- 
ministrators of  the  NDEA  program  are 
blending  their  present  scholarships  with 
the  NDEA  loans.  Any  further  expan- 
sion of  the  loans  or  scholarships  at  the 
Federal  level  should  be  done  In  such  a 
way  that  they  would  be  blended  with 
and  not  supplant  the  present  scholar- 
ships, because  this  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  supplant  presently  adminis- 
tered private  scholarships  with  Federal 
scholarships. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  two  colleagues.  Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr. 
QiTiE.  I  am  a  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  has  been  hearing 
this  bill.  I  should  like  to  reemphasize 
our  basic  belief  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  before  we  commit  the  Grovemment 
to  a  spending  program  of  $2  or  $3  bil- 
lions regardless  of  the  urgency  and  need 
we  should  look  at  all  aspects  of  higher 
education.  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  should  be  studied  adequately 
and  thoroughly  before  we  embark  on 
any  program  of  scholarships. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  to  oppose  this  rule 
and  to  call  attention  to  what  I  predicted 
would  be  the  case  when  the  so-called  re- 
form of  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
put  through.  I  made  the  point  then 
and  I  again  make  It  now  that  it  was  a 
phony  reform.     This  was  supposed  to 


be  a  reform  so  the  House  could  work 
its  will.  There  is  no  excuse  whatso- 
ever for  a  gag  rule  of  this  sort  on  this 
legislation.  Granted,  there  are  reasons 
why  tax  bills  should  have  a  form  of 
closed  rule. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  8  years.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  gentleman  has 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  But  in  the  8  years  I  have  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  any  bill  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  has  been  granted  a  rule 
has  always  been  given  what  Is  regarded 
as  a  closed  rule.  This  is  the  kind  of 
rule  we  always  give  in  connection  with 
bills  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Can  the  gentleman  name  any 
legislation  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  In  the  last  8  years  that  has 
come  before  us  without  such  a  rule? 

Ml*.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes.  The 
unemployment  insurance  proposal  in 
1953.  in  which  we  p>ermltted  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  offer  a  substitute  that  had 
been  considered  in  the  committee. 
Again,  on  a  tax  measure  involving  life 
insurance  company  taxation,  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  that 
committee  granted  permission  under  its 
rule  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
closed  rule  making  In  order  a  certain 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman is  mistaken  on  this.  The  point 
I  am  driving  at  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  rule  that  does  protect  the  tax 
features  and  the  balances  which  are 
necessary  and  be  In  the  nature  of  a 
closed  rule  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit the  House  to  work  its  will.  This 
bill  before  us  is  a  typical  example, 
where  this  kind  of  modified  closed  rule 
would  work  very  well.  It  Is  a  package 
deal.  It  Is  true.  But  there  was  developed 
on  our  side  another  package  which  we 
thought  was  much  more  desirable  and 
was  equally  balanced.  The  committee 
gave  them  both  full  consideration.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  House  to  consider  and 
work  Its  win  on,  yet.  under  this  kind  of 
rule  It  is  impossible.  Incidentally.  I  have 
an  amendment  I  tried  to  offer — granted 
It  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  support 
at  this  time,  only  about  seven  votes — 
in  committee,  but  it  does  not  alter  the 
tax  balance  at  all  In  this  bill  and,  yet. 
I  am  not  permitted  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. In  other  words.  If  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  was  Interested  In  reform- 
ing, and  I  suggested  at  the  time  this 
phony  reform  bill  was  proposed,  that  we 
would  see  no  reform,  and  I  p>olnted 
out  what  had  happened  In  the  thirties 
when  the  Committee  on  Rules  wa^  send- 
ing up  legislation  that  had  no  basis  for 
being  under  a  gag  or  closed  :-ule,  but 
simply  to  impose  the  will  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  was  dominating  the  Con- 
gress. The  only  point  I  am  making 
here  Is  that  this  is  not  liberal.  This 
is  the  converse  of  liberality,  and  those 
who  have  been  flying  under  the  banner 
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of  being  liberal  are  now  being  exposed 
for  exactly  what  their  real  purposes 
were  and  their  real  intentions  were.  I 
might  say  the  actions  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  yesterday  in  forbidding  29 
measures,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  should 
not  be  before  us,  but  many  of  them 
Should,  and  many  of  them  are  conserva- 
tive measures;  but  the  Committee  on 
Rules  would  not  permit  the  House  to 
work  its  will  in  this  manner.  The  Rec- 
ord is  now  unfolding,  as  I  predicted  it 
would,  showing  this  so-called  reform 
was  not  a  reform.  If  we  let  it  go  into  ef- 
fect, which  I  urged  be  done,  let  this  so- 
called  reform  come  in  and  then  let  the 
people  evaluate  themselves  whether  it 
has  been  the  Committee  on  Rules  which 
has  been  bottling  up  legislation  or 
whether,  indeed,  it  has  not  all  the  time 
been  the  Democratic  leadership  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
are  you  kicking  about?  You  ought  to  be 
used  to  it  by  this  time.  Do  you  not  know 
enough  now  to  sit  down  and  take  it? 
You  are  going  to  have  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  have 
learned  this.  You  can  be  beaten,  and  I 
will  be  beaten  on  this  and  on  other 
things,  but  if  you  persist  in  carrj'ing  on 
a  message,  someday  you  may  be  in  the 
majcritv.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vxichigan  who  has  fought  this  bat- 
tle much  longer  than  I  have,  do  not  be 
discouraged. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  discouraged.  It  just  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  say  something,  if  you 
would  yield  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  O  NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard 
to  this  rule.  I  must  point  out  that  this 
is  the  customary  rule  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  always  report  to  the 
House  on  tax  matters,  which  are  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  6027  >  to  improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  by  increasing 
the  minimum  benefits  and  aged  widows' 
benefits  and  by  making  additional  per- 
sons eligible  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  6027,  with  Mr. 
Hull  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld 
my.self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Ch  lirman,  some  weeks  ago  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
a  message  setting  forth  five  changes  in 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  that  the  administration  desired 
the  Congi-ess  to  make  during  this  ses- 
sion. Those  five  amendments  suggested 
in  the  message  were  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  that  the  payroll  tax 
supporting  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  be  increased  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963,  by  one -half  of  1  percent 
on  both  the  employer  and  the  employee; 
that  is,  one-quarter  of  1  percent  on  each 
employer  and  each  employee,  and  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  on  the  self-em- 
ployed. That  message  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  and  inmiediately  there- 
after the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
began  consideration  of  those  particular 
suggested  amendments. 

In  the  course  of  our  executive  sessions 
in  determining  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  suggestions, 
we  had  advanced  some  other  suggestions 
also  to  which  we  gave  consideration. 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  committee 
today  is  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  President  but  is  not  in  all  re.spects 
similar  to  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  relative  to  changes  in 
the  social  security  law.  The  President 
suggested  that  we  increase  the  minimum 
benefit.  The  committee  bill,  the  one 
presently  before  us,  does  increase  the 
minimum  benefit. 

The  President  requested  that  we  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  the  widow's 
benefit,  that  is,  as  a  percent  of  the  work- 
er's benefit.  The  bill  before  us  does 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  widow's 
benefit. 

The  Pre  ;ident  suggested  that  we  make 
a  change  with  resp)ect  to  the  insured 
status  provision,  as  one  of  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  bill  contains  a  provision 
changing  the  insured  status  provision. 

The  President  asked  for  a  provision 
that  men  62  years  of  age  have  the  option 
of  retiring,  with  a  reduced  benefit,  with- 
out havinij  to  wait  until  65  to  be  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits.  The  bill 
before  us  does  contain  such  a  provision. 

The  President,  in  addition,  recom- 
mended that  with  respect  to  the  disabil- 
ity program  we  change  the  requirements 
for  eligibility  from  what  they  are  in  the 
law  today,  namely,  total  and  so-called 
permanent  disability,  to  one  of  total  dis- 
ability without  the  requirement  that  it 
must  be  determined  by  medical  science 
that  the  disability  Is  permanent.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  committee  bill  that 
bears  on  that  recommendation  of  the 
President. 

As  compared  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, there  are  differences  in 
degree  or  amount  with  respect  to  three 
or  four  recommendations  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  For  example,  under 
the  committee  bill,  in  the  case  of  the 
minimum  benefit,  the  committee  bill 
raises  the  minimum  benefit  from  $33  to 
$40,  but  not  to  the  amount  originally 
recommended  by  the  President,  which 


was  $43.  The  bill  does  raise  the  i>er- 
centage  of  the  husband's  primary  benefit 
that  a  widow  may  draw  to  82 'a  percent 
over  75  percent  which  is  the  provision  of 
existing  law,  but  not  to  the  85  percent 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
message. 

The  bill  does  include  the  provision  for 
the  retirement  of  men  at  age  62,  but  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  at  age  62  by  one 
retiring  is  computed  by  a  method  which 
differs  from  that  which  would  have  been 
used  under  the  recommendation  that 
came  to  us  from  the  President. 

The  sum  of  all  these  changes  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  report  this  legislation 
to  the  House  with  an  accompanying  tax 
Increase  of  not  one-half  of  1  percent  on 
both  employer  and  employee,  but  with 
a  combined  tax  of  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  on  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee. 

Thas,  the  actual  cost  of  the  committee 
bill  on  the  basis  of  a  percent  of  payroll 
is  approximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  submitted  to  us  by  the 
President. 

The  committee  was  anxious,  as  It  Is 
always  anxious,  not  to  permit  the  social 
security  rate  of  tax  to  get  out  of  hand  or 
to  grow  too  rapidly.  It  is  already  sched- 
uled, on  the  basis  of  existing  law,  not 
this  bill  but  on  the  ba.^is  of  existing 
law,  to  go  in  1969.  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  a  combined  rate  of  9  per- 
cent on  employer  and  employee. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  by  the  Congress,  the  combined  rate 
in  1969  on  the  employers  and  employees 
will  be  9  25  percent.  The  committee  im- 
posed this  additional  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  increase  In  payroll  taxes  to  sup- 
port this  program  on  employers,  em- 
ployees—and three -sixteenths  In  the 
case  of  the  self-employed — effective  on 
January  1,  1962,  rather  than  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1963.  as  was  recommended. 

On  the  whole.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  about  4,420.000  people  who  will  de- 
rive some  new  or  increased  benefit  under 
this  program.  I  will  break  that  down 
into  separate  amendments  which  I  have 
outlined. 

In  the  case  of  the  minimum  benefit, 
approximately  2,175,000  people  will  be 
benefited  during  the  first  12  months  of 
operation.  So  that  many  people  will  be 
affected  by  this  change  in  minimum. 
That  will  cost,  in  the  first  12  months  of 
operation,  approximately   $170   million. 

Tliere  are  about  560,000  people  that 
we  estimate  wiU  take  optional  retire- 
ment at  age  62  if  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  become  effective.  If  that  is  the  case, 
in  the  first  12  months  of  the  operation 
of  that  provision  there  will  be  expended 
$440  million. 

The  change  in  the  insured  status  re- 
quirement from  1  out  of  3.  which  is  the 
provision  in  existing  law.  to  1  out  of  4 
elapsed  quarters  after  1950 — or  after  be- 
coming 21,  whichever  is  later — will  make 
160,000  more  people  eligible  for  benefits 
than  are  presently  eligible  and  will  cost 
in  the  first  12  months  of  the  operation 
of  the  provision  around  $65  million. 

The  increase  in  the  t>enefits  for  wid- 
ows, widowers,  and  parents,  now  75  per- 
cent of  the  primary  benefit  amount  to 
82.5  percent,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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bill,  would  apply  to  1.525,000  people  and 
will  cost  in  the  first  12  months  of  the 
ojjeration  of  the  provision  around  $105 
million. 

Altogether,  therefore,  there  will  be 
expended  under  this  bill,  over  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law.  from  the  social 
security  trust  fund  during  the  next  12 
months  approximately  $780  million, 
benefiting,  as  I  have  said,  some  4,420,000 
people.  There  would  have  been  spent 
under  the  administration  program  sub- 
mitted to  us  around  $1  billion  in  the 
first  12  months,  and  that  would  have 
gone  to  approximately  4,775.000  people. 
The  primary  difference  in  the  number 
is  due  to  the  deletion  by  the  committee 
of  the  change  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for  disability  benefits  under  the  program 
which  was  enacted  several  years  ago. 
The  dollar  amount  is  largely  the  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  of  change  voted 
by  the  committee  under  that  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  the  min- 
imum payment  and  for  widows'  benefits. 
The  bill  on  the  whole,  I  think,  ad- 
dresses itself  to  those  areas  that  are 
most  pressing  at  the  moment  for  at- 
tention and  change. 

Who  are  we  trying  to  help  in  this  bill? 
We  are  trying  to  help  people  who  are 
drawing  less  than  $40  a  month  in  social 
security  benefits,  whose  benefits  under 
the  bill  would  be  increased  to  $40  a 
month,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary, of  course.  We  are  trying  to  help 
the  widow  who  has  been  left  behind  by 
the  man  who,  before  his  death,  developed 
protection  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, who  may  at  some  time  during  his 
lifetime  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  a 
benefit  in  retirement.  When  he  and  his 
wife  were  both  living  they  received  com- 
bined benefits  equal  to  150  percent  of 
his  primary  benefit.  He  dies.  She  is 
left.  Under  existing  law.  that  benefit  to 
her  becomes  75  percent  of  his  primary 
benefit.  This  bill  would  raise  it  to  82 '2 
percent. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  case  for  example. 
Assume  the  man  has  a  primary  benefit 
of  $100.  He  and  his  wife  receive  com- 
bined benefits  of  $150  while  he  is  still 
living.  The  man  dies,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  she  imme- 
diately begins  to  receive  $75.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  she  would  have 
S82.50  as  her  benefit. 

Now.  why  is  it  important  that  we  think 
in  terms  of  the  minimum  benefits?  Why 
is  it  important  that  wo  think  in  terms  of 
the  increased  benefit  for  widows?  These 
are  areas  where  we  feel  that  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  them  having  other  in- 
come in  retirement  in  addition  to  that 
which  they  draw  under  social  security. 
More  than  likely,  the  amount  provided 
under  this  program  for  these  categories 
in  retirement  is  the  bulk,  if  not  all.  that 
they  can  receive  in  retirement.  Studies 
have  been  made  which  show  that  widows 
have  less  outside  retirement  income, 
other  than  social  secuiity,  than  do 
others.  Certainly  those  people  who  are 
drawing  the  minimum  benefit  tmder  so- 
cial security,  based  ujwn  a  previous  work 
record,  could  be  assumed  to  have  less 
other  retirement  Income.  I  think,  than 
others  who  are  receiving  larger  amounts. 


So.  the  emphasis  in  the  bill  in  those 
two  respects  is  up>on  the  areas  and  the 
individuals  where  we  think  there  is  more 
need  for  improving  their  situation  at  the 
moment  than  perhaps  any  others  who 
are  under  social  security.  Now.  there 
are  other  cases  that  can  be  made  for 
other  charges,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
judgment  within  our  committee  as  to 
which  of  the  changes  or  suggestions  we 
feel  present  the  more  meritorious  case 
within  the  framework  of  a  tax  increase 
of  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  as  much 
question  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  said,  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as 
I  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  any  member  of  the  committee  about 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  reduce  the 
retirement  age  for  men  to  62.  A  similar 
propwsal  was  added  to  a  social  security 
bill  last  year  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  rather  one-sided  vote  in 
that  body,  as  I  remember ;  I  do  not  recall 
the  precise  total.  But,  anyway,  the  pro- 
posal came  to  us  In  conference.  A  strong 
case  was  made  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee by  the  Senate  for  the  retention  of  the 
provision  which  they  added.  In  confer- 
ence that  was  deleted  last  year,  without 
passing  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  in  the  final  analysis,  because  we  had 
more  costs  placed  on  the  books  by  the 
action  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  than 
we  had  tax  in  that  bill  last  year  to  de- 
fray those  additional  costs.  Something 
had  to  be  eliminated.  We  gave  some  on 
our  side  and  they  gave  some  on  their 
side,  and  one  of  the  things  they  finally 
receded  on  was  the  provision  for  men  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  62.  At  the  time.  I 
thought  it  might  finally  encourage  peo- 
ple, if  we  were  not  careful  what  we  did. 
to  retire  at  62,  when  actually  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  them  physically  or 
mentally,  when  actually  they  were  em- 
ployed, and  when  I  think  most  of  us 
would  feel  that  they  were  better  off  if 
they  were  working  beyond  62. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anybody  who  is 
62  years  of  age,  healthy,  vigorous  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  who  has  no  threat 
of  miemployment.  who  is  not  looking  for 
employment  but  Is  presently  employed, 
who  would  make  the  decision  to  retire 
at  age  62  to  get  the  social  security  bene- 
fit, if  that  is  all  he  could  get  in  the  way 
of  retirement,  when  he  could  make  so 
much  more  by  continuing  in  employment 
and  get  a  higher  benefit  later. 

In  the  bill  now  before  us,  we  have  re- 
duced the  benefit  such  a  person  would 
get  at  age  65  so  that  he  can  get  a  ben- 
efit at  age  62,  but  he  would  get  only  80 
percent  of  what  he  would  have  received 
had  he  waited  until  he  was  65.  That  is 
what  this  bill  does.  It  costs  the  social 
security  triist  fund  nothing  In  the  long 
run.  It  Involves  some  additional  ex- 
penditure in  the  first  year,  yes;  but  over 
the  lifetime  of  the  fund  it  figmes  out  to 
almost  the  identical  amount  that  he 
would  have  been  paid  in  any  such  case 
If  he  waited  until  he  was  65  and  lived 
until  he  was  75.  Between  the  ages  of 
62  and  75,  if  he  retires  at  62,  he  would 
be  getting  less  pay  per  month,  but  it 
adds  up  over  the  lifetime  to  about  the 
same  amount  of  dollars.  So  that  I  can- 
not  conceive,    when   the    amounts    are 


presently  as  low  as  they  are.  for  the  pri- 
mary benefit  for  people  at  age  65,  and 
when  complaint  is  made  to  our  com- 
mittee at  all  times  that  these  amounts 
are  not  sufficiently  high  at  the  moment 
to  enable  r>eople  to  retire  and  live  on 
these  benefits,  why  anybody  would  quit 
a  good  job  and  retire  at  20  percent  less 
than  he  could  get  if  he  waited  until  he 
was  65. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  this  pro- 
vision what  are  we  trying  to  do?  We 
are  trying  to  take  care  of  the  people 
who  do  not  have  a  job.  who  have  either 
lost  their  job  because  of  physical  or 
mental  impairment,  but  who  are  not  so 
disabled  as  to  qualify  for  disability  ben- 
efits, but  who  cannot  get  these  benefits 
under  the  present  OASI  program  until 
they  get  to  be  65  years  of  age.  Those 
people  number  560.000  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about;  not  people  who  are  employed 
and  who  are  going  to  quit,  but  people 
who  have  had  to  quit  in  the  past  because 
of  some  degree  of  physical  or  mental 
impairment,  or  because  of  unemploy- 
ment, or  something  of  that  sort.  And 
we  know  from  experiences  we  have  in 
dealing  with  our  own  constituents  day 
in  and  day  out.  that  when  a  person  62 
or  63  years  of  age  is  throwTi  out  of  em- 
ployment, his  opportunity  of  finding  an- 
other job  is  almost  nonexistent.  Those 
are  the  people  we  are  talking  about  who 
are  in  this  560.000  group,  who  will  take 
the  option  of  retiring  at  this  earlier  age 
of  62. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  several  questions  di- 
rected to  the  issue  of  retirement  at  age 
62,  which  I  do  not  think  have  been 
touched  upon  in  the  explanation  of  the 
bill  or  in  the  committee  reF>ort. 

Question  No.  1 :  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  the  committee  several  years  ago 
first  proposed  earlier  retirement  for 
women,  lieginning  at  age  62,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  call  for  any  reduction 
in  their  benefits  for  each  month  they 
lacked  being  65  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment? It  was  the  Senate,  was  it  not, 
which  inserted  that  reduction  require- 
ment in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentlewoman  is  ac- 
curate In  her  statement  of  what  hap- 
pened In  1955  and  1956.  In  the  form  in 
which  the  bill  which  became  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1956  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  year  1955.  the  retire- 
ment for  women  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  age  62  with  paj-ment  of  full 
monthly  benefits  to  all  women  who  re- 
tired at  that  age — widows,  wives  of  in- 
sured workers,  and  women  workers  who 
had  their  own  wage  record.  The  actu- 
arial reduction  in  this  provision  was 
originated  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, was  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
was  agreed  to  in  conference  by  the  con- 
ferees. If  the  gentlewoman  will  recall. 
a  number  of  other  changes  were  made 
by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1956.  and  it  was  our  understanding  at 
the  time  that  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  including  the  actuarial  reduction  was 
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a  matter  of  the  cost  to  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Question  No.  2: 
Therefore,  it  was  the  conviction  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  at  that  time  that 
the  social  security  system  could  handle 
the  actuarial  costs  of  earlier  retirement 
for  women  without  penalty  at  age  62, 
just  as  you  provided  in  that  same  meas- 
ure for  full  benefits  for  widows  at  age 
62? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  true  that,  at  the 
time  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  H.R.  7225.  84th  Congress,  the 
committee  was  convinced  that  the  bill, 
including  the  proposal  to  permit  all 
\^omen  to  retire  at  age  62.  was  ade- 
quately financed.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  total  cost  of  that 
House  bill  was  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  payroll  and  that  the 
bill  contemplated  an  increase  in  social 
security  taxes  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
each  on  employers  and  employees.  A 
very  large  portion  of  that  estimated  cost 
was  attributable  to  the  provision  per- 
mitting all  women  to  retire  at  age  62 
without  any  actuarial  reduction.  To  be 
specific,  it  is  my  recollection  that  that 
Item  alone  involved  a  level  premium  pay- 
roll cost  of  approximately  0.56  percent 
of  taxable  earnings,  whereas  the  cost 
w-as  greatly  decreased  if  done  on  an 
actuarially  reduced  basis  in  the  case  of 
■working  women  and  wives,  so  that  the 
provision  as  finally  approved  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1956  cost 
approximately  0.2  percent  of  payroll  in- 
stead of  the  0.56  percent  attributable  to 
this  item  under  the  then  House  bill. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Question  No.  3; 
Does  not  the  present  law,  forcing  women 
who  retire  at  age  62  to  agree  to  a  life- 
time reduction  in  their  annuity,  in  effect 
also  force  them  to  gamble  on  how  long 
they  think  they  are  going  to  live?  In 
other  words,  while  it  is  true  that  a 
woman  retiring  at  62  or  63  or  64  will 
eventually  receive  the  same  total  amount 
of  money  in  benefits  if  she  dies  within  a 
certain  number  of  years  after  reaching 
65,  none  of  us  as  mortal  human  beings 
has  any  way  of  knowing  in  advance 
whether  a  particular  individual  will  gain 
or  lose,  overall,  by  accepting  the  low- 
ered annuity  resulting  from  retirement 
before  65? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  obviously  true  in  a 
provision  of  this  kind,  involving  as  it 
does  a  matter  of  free  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  at  the  earlier  age  of 
62.  63  or  64.  that  it  may  turn  out  in 
later  years  that  the  individual  made  the 
wrong  choice.  However,  insofar  as  any 
provision  involves  free  choice,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  always  assure  that  a 
given  individual  will  have  made  the 
right  choice  in  his  own  case.  Such  pro- 
visions are  very  common  in  private  In- 
surance. The  "gamble"  is  inherent  in 
insurance.  Obviously,  some  will  gain 
and  some  will  lose — no  one  can  tell  at 
the  time  of  election;  if  you  could  tell, 
the  provision  would  be  impossible. 
There  could  be  no  'actuarial"  reduc- 
tion, because  it  would  not  be  actuarial. 
It  makes  the  provision  possible. 

Mrs.  SLTJLIVAN.  Question  No.  4:  Has 
the  committee  in  its  studies  on  this 
.matter  been  able  to  determine  whether 


most  workers — men  and  women — would 
rather  keep  on  working  to  65  if  their 
health  permits,  and  that  therefore  those 
who  take  advantage  of  the  earlier  re- 
tirement are  and  would  be  persons  with 
very  little  choice  in  the  matter — either 
unemployed  or  in  ill  or  deteriorating 
health? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  clear  that  most  peo- 
ple would  rather  keep  on  working. 
There  is  no  question  about  that — if  they 
are  able  to  work,  they  want  to  work. 
Beneficiary  survej's  conducted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  have 
shown  that  over  80  percent  of  benefici- 
aries between  the  ages  of  65  and  71  who 
had  no  earnings  were  not  working  only 
because  they  were  not  well  enough  to 
work  or  could  not  find  work. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Question  No.  5 :  My 
belief  is  that  those  workingwomen  who 
chose  to  retire  before  65  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  accept  a  lowered  annuity 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  in  most  cases 
would   not   retire  if  their  health   were 
good  and  if  th»y  had  the  opportunity 
to  continue  working.     And  I  feel  that 
most  men  who  would  choose  to  retire 
at  age  62   or  63   or   64  under  this  bill 
would  do  so  either  because  they  are  out 
of  work  and  cannot  find  jobs  or  because 
their  health  is  such  they  can  no  longer 
do  their  work  well.     Under   those   cir- 
cumstances, is  it  not  unfair  to  reduce 
their  benefits  for  the  rest  of  their  lives? 
Mr.    MILLS.      I    would    remind    the 
gentlewoman   that   the   question   is  not 
solely  one  of  whether  or  not  full  bene- 
fits should  be  paid  to  such  individuals 
under  the  circumstances  which  she  out- 
lines, since  we  are  a!l  of  course  sym- 
pathetic with   these  situations,   but   we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  the  cost  of 
these  matters.-.  Also,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  cort^eting  demands  for  im- 
provements in  other  areas  of  the  system 
and  the  overall  cost  involved  when  we 
do  make  improvements  in  various  pro- 
visions.   Taken  singly  or  in  a  vacuum, 
we  miaht  all  be  in  a  position  to  reach 
agreement  that  certain  things  should  be 
done  and  certain  improvements  should 
be  made;  however,  we  do  not  ever  find 
ourselves,  when  considering  the  Social 
Security  Act.  to  be  operating  on  a  single 
provision  or  in  a  vacuum,  but  rather  we 
must  always  consider  the  competing  de- 
mands relating  to  various  areas  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.    It  should  be  real- 
ised that  if  this  election  were  not  in  the 
law,   such   people   would  not  have   re- 
ceived  any   benefits   at   all   until   they 
reach  the  age  65,  because  it  could  not 
be  done  any  other  way. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Question  No.  6:  If 
it  is  actuarially  necessary  to  reduce  the 
benefits  of  ttiose  who  retire  before  65, 
as  Is  now  done  in  the  case  of  women 
'  and  which  would  be  done  for  men.  too. 
under  this  bill,  could  we  not  devise  some 
method  under  which  the  retiree  receives 
the  reduced  annuity  only  until  reaching 
65  and  then  goes  on  full  benefits?  How 
much  difference  would  that  make  in  the 
overall  costs? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
woman's question,  I  would  incline  to  the 
view  that  unless  the  actuarial  reduc- 
tion were  continued  past  the  age  of  65 
and  until  the  person  died,  it  would  not 
amount  to  a  true   actuarial  reduction 


and  might  indeed  operate  as  a  power- 
ful incentive  for  all  individuals  to  retire 
at  age  62  so  as  to  obtain  benefits  be- 
tween ages  62  and  65  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  have  obtained,  and  then 
from  age  65  they  would  receive  all  of 
the  benefits  which  they  normally  would 
have  obtained  had  they  waited  to  age  65 
to  retire.  In  other  words,  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  unless  the  reduction  is 
continued  past  age  65.  it  would  simply 
add  a  period  of  3  additional  years  of 
benefits  in  the  case  of  everyone,  and  of 
course  would  be  an  exceedingly  costly 
operation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  stated  that  the  new 
tax  starts  January  1  next  year.  Did 
the  gentleman  say  when  the  benefit  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  begin? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  did  not;  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  re- 
minding me.  The  benefits  would  go  into 
effect  with  resp)ect  to  the  first  month 
that  begins  30  days  on  or  after  the  law 
becomes  effective. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  committee 
considered  the  question  of  income  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  the  committee  has 
considered  that  for  a  number  of  years 
and  during  that  time  the  committee  has 
made  a  great  number  of  changes  in  the 
income  limitation.  For  example,  we  made 
a  change  in  that  last  year.  We  departed 
from  the  rigid  concept  that  was  in  the 
law  that  after  an  individual  has  drawn 
so  many  dollars  then  he  may  lose — even 
though  he  just  makes  1  additional  dol- 
lar— $80  from  the  first  month's  benefit. 
We  changed  that  last  year  to  provide 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  In  the 
benefit  but  not  a  complete  loss  of  bene- 
fit for  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,200,  and 
not  to  exceed  SI. 500. 

Under  the  law  now,  between  $1,200 
and  $1,500.  for  every  $2  of  earning  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  $1  of  benefits.  We 
did  not  go  further  in  that  direction  in 
the  bill  before  us.  We  were  thinking, 
or  at  least  I  was  thinking,  that  a  better 
case  could  be  made  at  the  moment,  with- 
in this  one-fourth  of  1  percent  tax  on 
both  employer  and  employee,  for  in- 
creasing the  allowance  for  widows  and 
for  increasing  the  minimum.  Also,  even 
though  it  costs  nothing,  I  thought  we 
could  make  a  better  case  for  optional 
retirement  of  men  at  62  for  the  rea.son 
that  when  you  talk  about  a  work  test 
you  are  talking  about  how  much  a  person 
may  draw  in  covered  employment  and 
still  continue  to  draw  benefits.  You  are 
not  talking  about  a  person  who  is  de- 
pendent entirely  and  exclusively  upon 
social  security  if  we  are  talking  with 
respect  to  minimum  benefits,  and  If  not 
with  respect  to  minimum  benefits,  then 
certainly  with  respect  to  widows'  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  If  I  understand 
the    gentleman    correctly,    though    you 
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have  not  considered   it  in  this  bill  you 
have  not  closed  the  door? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  considered  it  In  com- 
mittee. Yes.  there  was  a  suggestion 
made  In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  we  increase  the  work  test 
from  the  $1,200  floor  that  we  have  where 
there  are  free  earnings  without  penalty 
on  benefits,  up  to  $2,400;  that  is.  to  per- 
mit $2,400  in  earnings  without  loss  of 
any  benefits.  It  developed,  when  the 
author  of  that  proposal  found  out  that 
involved  an  increase  in  the  payroll  tax 
of  some  0  34  percent  of  payroll,  he  with- 
drew it. 

There  are  different  ways  of  locking  at 
the  work  test.  If  you  want  to  eliminate 
it,  such  action  costs  an  awful  lot.  Or, 
you  can  moderate  it,  or  modify  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reduce  the  cost. 

There  will  be  other  opportunities  for 
the  committee  to  consider  these  matters. 
What  we  were  thinking  about  was  what 
we  could  more  nearly  justify  at  the  mo- 
ment under  this  increase  that  is  involved 
in  the  tax.  I  trust  my  friend  would  say 
that  in  evaluating  this  situation,  though 
there  are  many  of  these  things  that  need 
to  be  done,  certainly  we  are  not  over- 
looking the  opportimity  of  doing  things 
where  changes  are  really  needed  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS_I  yield. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Did  the 
gentleman's  committee  consider  any  re- 
vision in  the  defini;ion  of  the  term  "dis- 
ability" under  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  we  went  into  that. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  the  President's 
suggestion  that  we  eliminate  certain 
language  presently  in  the  law.  That 
would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
requirement  presently  in  law  that  medi- 
cal science  must  think,  at  least,  that 
this  total  disability  of  today  is  of  un- 
limited and  indefinite  duration,  which 
means  permanent.  That  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  was  made,  so  that  the  pro- 
gram would  have  been  changed  to  one 
where  total  disability  was  the  test.  So 
long  as  the  individual  was  totally  dis- 
abled for  6  months  under  that  proE>osal, 
he  would  have  been  picked  up  under 
that  proposal  in  the  seventh  month. 
The  committee  did  not  make  that  rec- 
ommendation to  the  House.  It  is  not  in 
this  bill  

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
definition  at  the  present  time  is  so  un- 
realistic and  so  restricted  that  as  a 
practical  matter  in  order  to  collect 
these  benefits  a  man  has  to  be  almost  a 
hopeless  cripple,  a  wheelchair  patient, 
because  the  requirement  of  inability  to 
perform  a  gainful  occupation  means  that 
if  he  can  sell  lead  pencUs  from  a  wheel- 
chair on  a  street  comer  he  is  not  totally 
impaired. 

Mr  MILLS.  The  point  you  are  rais- 
ing is  not  so  much  a  question  of  per- 
manency, as  it  is  the  question  of  total 
disability.  I  think  that  may  be  the 
problem  in  many  cases.  It  is  true,  when 
we  said  we  wanted  the  program  to  be 
applicable  to  people  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled, that  that  means  unable  to  en- 


gage in  any  gainful  activity.  The  re- 
quirements for  disability  of  100  percent 
are  very  near,  as  I  understand,  and  if 
I  am  wrong,  I  will  correct  the  Record, 
but  as  I  understand,  they  are  very  near 
to  the  determinations  that  are  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
the  insurance  provisions.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  different  types  of  cases 
and  disabilities.  For  example,  if  a  man 
has  a  bad  heart,  the  VA  regulations 
raight  say,  "For  our  purposes,  he  can 
be  con.^idered  only  40  percent  'disabled. " 
What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Much  of 
the  regulations  in  that  respect  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  insurance 
cases  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
people  who  make  these  determina'oions 
at  the  State  level  in  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.  That  is  what  the 
State  people  have  told  me,  in  any  event. 
There  are  variations  from  State  to  State, 
I  feel  sure,  in  the  various  State  pro- 
grams of  one  type  or  another. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  At  least  my 
own  experience  has  been  in  many  in- 
stances where  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  held  a  man  to  be  unable  to 
perform  a  gainful  occupation  and  have 
given  him  a  rating  of  total  disability, 
the  social  security  administration  has 
said.  "No." 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  not  just  a  question 
of  being  able  to  perform  a  gainful  oc- 
cupation. The  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  man  is  p>ermanently  disabled, 
and  for  an  indefinite  duration.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  a  man  can  be  100 
percent  disabled  so  far  as  following  one 
particular  job  is  concerned,  but  by  re- 
habilitation he  can  perform  another  type 
of  work.  That  is  another  test.  Ard  the 
final  test  is  after  they  reach  this  con- 
clusion that  he  is  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled,  and  cannot  be  rehabili- 
tated, we  say  we  will  not  pick  him  up 
until  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  his 
disability  has  not  changed  for  6  months. 
Thus,  there  is  a  6-month  "waiting 
r>eriod."  Of  course,  I  know  what  the 
thought  of  the  gentleman  is.  The  gen- 
tleman's thought  is  that  this  is  being 
administered  too  strictly. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  That  is 
right.     Tlie  definition  is  too  strict. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  them  downtown  because  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  covered  by  this  pro- 
gram so  far  in  numbers  have  been  fairly 
close  to  their  estimates  of  what  would 
happen,  under  what  the  Congress  told 
them  it  wanted  when  the  program  was 
set  up.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  liberalized.  Of  course,  the 
committee  has  this  and  other  sugges- 
tions under  constant  study,  and  when 
it  is  found  that  we  can  make  changes  in 
the  future  without  opening  the  program 
up  to  something  which  would  involve 
excessive  cost  factors  or  other  such  un- 
desirable considerations,  then,  of  course, 
the  committee  will  report  to  the  Con- 
gress such  changes,  I  am  sure.  But.  It 
must  be  demonstrated  to  us  in  the  com- 
mittee that  we  are  not  letting  this  pro- 
gram get  out  of  hand  or  making  it  one 
of  temporary  disability  before  making 
these  changes. 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  give  this  matter  fur- 
ther study. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  understand  that  over 
the  last  period  of  approximately  5  years, 
the  expenditures  from  these  trust  funds 
have  exceeded  the  revenue  by  over  $2 
billion.  By  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, will  that  difference  between  ex- 
penditures and  revenue  increase? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is 
right.  That  is  why  the  committee  re- 
ported legislation  to  the  House  in  1958 — 
I  refer  to  the  bill  which  became  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958. 
We  were  using  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  taxes  at  that  time  to  change 
the  situation  of  more  outgo  than  intake. 
You  remember,  we  considered  and  passed 
that  legislation  at  that  time.  We  set  the 
tax  dates  up  ahead,  that  is,  the  "step- 
ui>s,"  so  that  finally  the  maximum  tax 
would  come  into  existence  in  1969.  The 
committee  has  cognizance  of  this  and 
watches  it  very  closely.  This  biU  itself 
will  increase  in  the  next  12  months  the 
expenditures  out  of  the  fund  over  the 
intake  because  these  benefits  will  go  into 
effect  approximately  30  days  after  this 
becomes  law.  The  new  tax  to  pay  for  it 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of 
January  of  next  year.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  this  situation,  however, 
because  at  no  time  in  the  past,  as  I  re- 
member, has  the  committee  ever  levied  a 
retroactive  tax  for  this  purpose  nor 
levied  a  tax  to  go  into  effect  before  the 
beginning  of  a  new  calendar  year. 

Mr.  HALEY.  At  what  time  then  will 
the  intake  that  you  are  now  recommend- 
ing meet  the  outgo  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  intake  will  be  as 
much  as  the  outgo  in  1963.  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  page  21  of  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  HALEY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WTLLIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIL16.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  payroll  tax  increase  will  be  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  on  the  employer  and 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  on  the  em- 
ployee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  the  combined  tax  on 
employer  and  employee  is  one-quarter  of 
1  percent.  It  is  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
on  each. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  How  does  that  compare 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation would  have  imposed  a  tax  of 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  on  each  em- 
ployer and  employee,  or  a  combined  tax 
of  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  And  I  suppose  the  rev- 
enue is  proportionate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  it  is  predicated 
uf)on  so  much  dollar  payroll  yielding  so 
many  dollars  of  income. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  GRAY.  Under  present  law,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  eligibility  requirement  is 
5  years'  work  out  of  the  past  10,  or  20 
quarters. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually,  since  1950  one 
would  achieve  "insured  status"  if  he  had 
worked  one  out  of  three  elapsed  quarters. 
The  gentleman  is  a  better  mathema- 
tician than  I  and  can  make  the  calcula- 
tion faster  than  I.  There  would  be  40 
quarters'  coverage  between  1950  and  1960 
and  one-third  of  that  would  be  around 
13.  He  must  have  had.  let  us  say,  13 
quarters'  coverage. 

Mr.  GRiAY  My  question  is  whether 
or  not  this  bill  changes  that  eligibility 
requirement. 

Mr.  MILLS  This  bill,  as  was  pointed 
out  earlier,  changes  that  one  out  of 
three  quarters  to  one  out  of  four;  but 
the  gentleman  will  recall  that  was  also 
in  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
last  year.     The  Senate  changed  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  see  fit  to  go 
along  with  the  committee  and  accept 
these  recommendations  at  thLs  particu- 
lar time,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
constantly  looking  into  this  situation  and 
is  as  desirous  and  anxious  as  anyone  else 
to  bring  about  improvements  within  the 
social  security  system  just  as  quickly  as 
anyone  else. 

The  committee,  however,  is  cognizant 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  pro- 
gram's being  kept  on  an  actuarially 
sound  basis.  This  committee  has  his- 
torically from  time  to  time  reported  to 
the  House  increases  in  benefits  of  some 
sort  or  other,  but  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  recall  that  whenever  we  have 
done  that  we  have  accompanied  our  work 
with  such  tax  increases  as  were  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  actuarial  soundness 
of  this  program.  That  we  are  proceeding 
to  do  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  opponents 
of  this  bill  have  claimed  that  if  these 
increases  went  into  effect  the  fund  would 
not  be  actuarially  sound.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  so.  Would  the  gentleman  care 
to  comment  about  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  According  to  the  best 
actuarial  people  who  advise  us  in  these 
matters,  the  fund  is  actuarially  sound,  in 
their  opinion,  when  the  deficit  in  per- 
petuity does  not  exceed  one-quarter  of 
1  percent.  That  amount  could  be  used 
as  a  margin  of  miscalculation.  It  may 
be  that  something  might  develop  in  the 
future  where  that  would  not  be  the  case, 
but  as  we  look  at  the  picture  we  can  tell 
you  that  this  fund  is  as  actuarially  sound 
as  is  required,  or  could  be,  for  all  of  us 
to  be  assured  that  these  benefits  we  are 
proposing  and  that  are  in  existing  law 
in  perpetuity  can  be  paid  under  the  taxes 
that  are  levied  under  existing  law  to 
support  it.  and  that  there  is  no  money 
coming  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  approve  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  consumed  30  min- 
utes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mj:.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  place  where  the  discussion  was 
left  by  our  able  chairman  is  a  good  place 
to  pick  up,  and  I  refer  to  the  point  of 
actuarial  soundness.  That  is,  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  word  "actuarial."  In  a 
sense  it  is  actuarially  sound,  but  when 
we  go  to  the  premises  upon  which  this 
actuarial  soundness  is  based,  we  begin 
to  see  that  it  is  not.  actuarially  sound  in 
the  sense  that  insiirance  programs  in 
the  private  sector  are  actuarially  sound. 

Let  us  not  "kid"  ourselves.  We  are  not 
voting  our  own  money  to  pay  for  these 
benefits.  We  are  voting  the  money  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren because  these  benefits  that  we  vote 
here  today,  if  we  do,  and  have  in  the 
past,  are  not  going  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  taxes  in  our  generation  but.  indeed, 
are  going  to  be  paid  for  by  the  labor 
force  beginning  in  1970,  beginning  in 
1980,  beginning  in  1990.  The  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  program  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  taxes  we  im- 
pose here  in  perpetuity,  with  the  built- 
in  increases  that  go  on  through  1969, 
will  actually  be  imposed  and  that  the 
laboring  force  will  continue  to  increase 
and  that  this  great  economy  of  ours 
will  not  suffer  a  serious  depression  like  it 
did  in  the  thirties,  because  all  of  these 
throw  out  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
this  system.  So  one  of  the  big  problems 
that  face  us  today,  those  of  us  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  society,  the  future  genera- 
tions and  the  heritage .  we  are  passing 
on.  look  to  the  impact  of  this  thing  right 
now. 

This  is  a  payroll  tax.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  this  is  going  to  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased cost  of  goods  and  services  and 
whether  or  not  our  economy  at  this 
particular  time  is  in  a  position  to  absorb 
further  increased  costs  in  goods  and 
services,  the  price  which  people  pay.  I 
might  say  and  refer  also  to  the  impact 
on  our  own  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors in  relation  to  producers  abroad. 
All  of  this  increases  the  cost  of  our 
goods  and  services. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  our 
economy  increases  in  productivity  as  we 
continue  today,  and  I  hope  we  will  con- 
tinue as  we  are  today,  we  can  absorb 
costs  like  these.  There  is  every  reason, 
in  my  judgment,  to  believe  we  should 
continue  to  try  to  improve  this  system, 
but  if  we  are  not  keeping  in  touch  with 
productivity  increases  in  our  society  and 
similar  increases  in  costs,  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  going  to  come  back  in  inflation, 
in  unemployment,  and  in  other  things 
that  are  impediments  to  our  economic 
system. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  says  that 
this  is  not  actuarially  sound  and  that  fu- 
ture generations  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  this?  , 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Yes. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Certainly  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  been  following 
that  policy  for  20  years,  have  we  not,  in 
laying  up  something  that  future  genera- 
tions are  not  going  to  pay  in  the  gentle- 
man's lifetime,  his  children's  lifetime, 
or  his  grandchildren's  lifetime? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more. 

Mr.  HALEY.  It  is  following  the  usual 
trend  of  the  Congress  in  setting  up  these 
expenditures  and  not  paying  for  them 
when  they  should  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  accurate.  Those  of 
us  who  boast  about  this  great  economy 
of  ours  and  our  great  society,  and  I  am 
one  who  boasts  about  it  because  it  is 
the  greatest  on  earth,  should  think  in 
terms  of  who  should  we  oe  thanking  for 
this  great  society  we  have.  I  tell  you, 
it  is  what  our  forefathers  and  our  fath- 
ers passed  on  to  us.  We  are  reaping  the 
harvest  from  the  seeds  that  those  people 
sowed  and  the  land  those  people  tilled. 
The  thing  for  us  to  consider  is.  What  are 
we  planting  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children? What  are  we  tilling?  I  say 
by  that  standard  in  so  many  ways  this  is 
a  wicked  generation.  When  we  analyze 
these  things  we  begin  to  see  it.  It  is 
on  that  basis  I  made  a  speech,  which  I 
put  in  the  Record,  about  a  month  ago. 
entitled.  "Politics  Can  Destroy  Social 
Security." 

In  my  judgment  the  essential  features 
of  social  security  were  sound.  When 
this  program  was  started  it  was  directed 
to  the  indigent  or  those  who  might  be- 
come indigent  in  our  society,  and  the 
Government  has  always  had  proper  con- 
cern about  them.  And.  I  submit  the 
OASI  was  an  improvement  over  the  old 
age  and  assistance  program,  and  the  old 
age  and  assistance  program  was  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  poor-farm  tech- 
nique for  taking  care  of  our  people.  So, 
this  started  out  as  essentially  a  sound 
program,  but  it  has  been  corrupted  under 
the  gui.se  of  taking  care  of  those  who 
might  become  indigent.  It  has  been 
turned  into  a  socialized  system  of  retire- 
ment for  all  our  i>eople.  Including  the 
95  percent  of  our  people  who  can  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  indeed  prefer 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  As  I  understood  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  indicated 
that  through  growth  in  our  economy  we 
might  expect  to  make  up  for  this  added 
cost. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  say 
this,  that  is  one  of  the  premises  upon 
which  the  actuarial  soundess  of  this  pro- 
gram is  based,  and  one  of  the  premises 
which  we  think  needs  constant  attention. 

Mr.  PELLY.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
for  the  past  30  years,  during  24  of  those 
we  have  failed  to  live  within  our  income 
while  we  have  had  a  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes.  we 
have  ■  had  a  very  good  growth  in  our 
economy  in  spite  of  recession.  A  great 
deal  of  It  was  stimulated  by  World  War 
n.    I  hope  we  do  not  use  wars  as  a 
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method  of  stimulating  our  economy,  al- 
thought  that  is  certainly  what  the  result 
is. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  true 
that  in  the  last  6  or  8  or  10  years  or  since 
the  Korean  war  we  have  had  economic 
growth  and  yet  we  have  gone  away  be- 
hind, as  far  as  our  economy  is  con- 
cerned, in  meeting  our  expenditures. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man is  quite  accurate.  We  have  had  a 
very  good  economic  growth  and  yet  we 
have  been  going  behind.  But.  there  has 
been  one  good  feature.  The  ratio  of 
Federal  debt  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  declined  in  the  past  8  years. 
The  way  these  administered  programs 
are  coming  before  this  Congress,  I  am 
afraid  that  that  very  fine  decreased  ratio 
is  going  to  start  going  the  other  way. 
However.  I  am  adversely  critical  of  the 
past  8  years  in  many  situations  because 
I  think  we  could  have  done  much  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
over  70  percent  of  those  who  have  drawn 
social  security  benefits  in  the  past  10 
years  have  drawn  more  than  the  com- 
bined contribution  that  they  and  their 
employers  have  made? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Oh.  yes.  I 
would  say  the  people  who  have  received 
social  security  in  the  past — and  this  is 
not  said  in  adverse  criticism:  it  was  so 
designed — but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  they  received  about  $100  for  every  dol- 
lar that  was  contributed.  And,  we  are 
In  a  fortunate  situation.  We  are  going 
to  receive  about  $10  for  each  dollar  we 
put  in;  with  the  young  worker  going  into 
the  work  force  in  1980  and  contemplat- 
ing paying  into  this  fund  for  45  years. 
that  is  when  we  begin  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  these  vast  expenditures. 

Let  me  point  out  essentially  what  our 
motion  to  recommit  will  be — the  substi- 
tute that  we  tried  to  put  in  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  tried  to  get  a  rule  so  that 
it  could  be  offered  here  on  the  floor  as 
a  substitute. 

There  are  four  basic  points  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  measure  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  On  the  first  point 
we  are  in  complete  accord;  that  is,  the 
liberalization  of  the  coverage  from  one 
out  of  three  quarters  to  one  out  of  four. 
Incidentally,  that  was  part  of  the  bill 
that  was  passed  last  year  but  was 
knocked  out  in  the  Senate.  The  second 
is  increasing  the  minimum  benefits  from 
$33  to  $40.  In  my  judgment — and  I  think 
I  can  speak  for  the  majority  on  our 
side — this  is  termed  as  a  desirable  reform 
when  we  can  afford  it  and  our  productiv- 
ity increase  comes  along,  and  is  one  we 
ought  to  consider.  No.  3,  liberalizing  the 
widow's  benefit  from  75  to  82*2  i>ercent 
I  think  we  would  also  call  a  desirable  re- 
form. No.  4,  we  are  in  complete  disagree- 
ment, with  one  exception,  on  our  side, 
and  that  is  the  lowering  of  the  retire- 
ment age  to  62.  Incidentally,  that  is  not 
a  cost  item.  And,  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  wanted  to  grant  a  more  liberal 
rule,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  motion 
to  strike  that  clause  from  the  bill  would 


not  have  been  perfectly  proper,  without 
doing  any  damage,  and  let  the  House 
work  its  will.  The  reason  against  the 
62  age  is  this:  Our  older  people  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  enough  time  now  to  stay  in 
the  labor  market. 

This  provides  further  incentive  to 
drive  them  out.  I  suggested  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  we  tie  this  to  disability  in  some  way. 
We  are  talking  about  people  at  the  age 
of  62.  People  at  that  age  are  more  prone 
to  have  disabilities.  So  that  we  would 
like  a  tie-in  there,  along  the  lines  of 
the  retirement  programs  that  we  are  de- 
veloping in  the  private  sector,  and  in 
accordance  with  modern  medical  knowl- 
edge. 

This  is  a  step  backward;  this  is  not  a 
step  forward.  This  is  not  helping  these 
people.  This  is  damaging  their  posi- 
tions. And  some  of  the  people  who  are 
supporting  this  are  very  careless  in  their 
approach.  They  just  want  to  get  them 
out  of  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  proposals  are 
these:  We  take  No.  1,  but  we  say  that 
there  are  two  areas  that  are  much  more 
pressing,  where  for  equity  and  other  rea- 
sons we  should  consider  two  proposals 
which  are  more  desirable  features  than 
Nos.   2  and  3   of  the  committee  bill. 

No.  1.  in  a  proposed  motion  to  recom- 
mit. Is  that  all  of  these  people  over  72 
who  never  have  been  covered — not 
through  any  fault  of  theirs,  but  they 
were  caught  in  the  process  of  the  matur- 
ing of  this  system;  they  were  just  born 
too  soon,  or  their  husbands  were — 
their  particular  occupations  were  not 
covered  and  these  people  never  received 
anything.  The  argument  is  they  have 
never  paid  anything.  That  argument  is 
true,  but  to  those  who  want  to  liberal- 
ize these  benefits  now  for  those  people 
already  in  the  program,  I  say  they  will 
never  pay  anything,  either.  They  have 
already  received  in  pasmients  a  ratio  of 
100  to  1.  But  the  people  over  72  who 
have  not  been  covered  have  been  com- 
pletely left  out. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  our  minori- 
ty views  that  spell  this  out.  If  there  ever 
could  be  singled  out  a  group  in  our 
society  that  needs  attention,  it  is  those 
over  72.  I  think  the  figures  are  that 
some  50  percent  of  them  are  on  old-age 
a.ssistance.  There  is  the  area — if  we  are 
talking  in  terms  of  human  beings,  and 
moving  this  forward  from  a  welfare 
standpwint  and  an  equalization  stand- 
point and  as  a  matter  of  equity — there 
is  the  needed  reform.  And  I  now  turn 
again  to  these  people  who  go  under  the 
banner  of  being  liberal  and  ask.  Where 
is  your  concern  for  these  people  over  72? 
You  would  not  even  let  the  Committee 
on  Rules  give  us  a  chance  to  vote  on 
this  measure.  And  if  you  think  you  are 
going  to  go  out  and  campaign  on  this 
matter  of  liberalization  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
answer  that  question — What  about  the 
people  over  72  and  what  did  you  do  for 
them? 

The  second  priority  and  desirable  fea- 
ture in  our  proposal  is  to  liberalize  the 
work  clause.  This  becomes  very  impor- 
tant on  the  overall  economic  picture,  be- 
cause a  liberalization  of  the  work  clause 


actually  does  provide  some  increased  pro- 
ductivity in  our  society.  In  other  words, 
it  would  enable  us  to  pay  for  some  of 
these  things  It  makes  the  bill  that  we 
propose  more  fiscally  responsible.  It 
puts  it  in  a  position  of  being  better  able 
to  have  this  assumed  by  our  economy  at 
this  time,  because  this  would  enable  peo- 
ple over  65  to  work  longer.  And  many 
people  over  65  have  said,  "Look,  we  do 
not  want  anything  further;  just  give  us 
a  chance  to  earn  more." 

Everyone  here  knows  the  great  appeal 
that  has  been  made  to  you  as  individual 
Congressmen  for  many  years  on  the  part 
of  the  older  people  to  liberalize  this  par- 
ticular provision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  close  by  call- 
ing attention  simply  to  the  alternative 
proposals  that  the  House  will  be  able 
to  consider.  You  will  only  be  able  to 
consider  our  proposals  on  the  motion  to 
recommit.  The  motion  to  recommit 
would  have  the  one-fourth  coverage  in- 
stead of  the  one-third.  It  would  take 
care  of  these  people  over  72.  It  would 
have  the  liberalization  of  the  work  clause 
and  it  actually  would  cost  a  little  bit 
less  than  the  committee's  proposal.  It 
would  have  to  be  covered  by  an  increased 
tax,  but  these  are  the  areas  that  need 
priority  attention  and  it  does  not  have 
the  backward  step  that  the  committee 
bill  takes  of  imposing  a  further  burden 
on  people  over  62  in  trying  to  stay  in  the 
labor  market. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  strongly  urge  enactment  of  the 
improvements  in  social  security  benefits 
recommended  by  our  committee.  These 
changes  will  improve  the  longrun  effec- 
tiveness of  the  social  security  program 
and  make  it  better  able  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  of  the  future.  The 
proposals  embodied  in  H.R.  6027  will 
make  improvements  in  the  program  that 
I  have  advocated  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  them  in  the  bill.  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  some  other  needed  im- 
provements made,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
some  of  the  provisions  recommended  do 
not  go  far  enough.  But.  in  spite  of  these 
reservations,  the  bill  does  go  in  the  right 
direction.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  make  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  more  fley- 
ible  and  effective  and  it  is  particularly 
timely  now  because  it  wQl,  incidentally, 
help  substantially  in  the  overall  effort 
to  revitalize  the  economy. 

The  additional  benefits  that  would  be 
paid  out  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  go  to  people  who  need  them  most. 
Those  receiving  minimum  benefits,  for 
example,  generally  have  little,  if  any. 
other  retirement  income;  many  receive 
public  assistance;  many  are  suffering 
real  privation  and  want.  They  worked 
hard  in  their  lifetimes  and  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  our  economy. 
But  because  they  were  already  old  or  ill 
when  their  jobs  were  brought  under  the 
social  security  program  they  were  un- 
able to  build  up  substantial  benefit 
rights. 

The  provision  for  paying  men  benefits 
as  early  as  age  62,  as  is  now  provided  for 
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women  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, is  also  a  needed  change.  It  will 
alleviate  the  hardships  faced  by  men 
who  find  themselves  unemployed  in 
their  later  years.  One  of  the  pressing 
problems  that  the  current  recession  has 
brought  to  the  fore  is  the  difficulty  that 
elder  people  find  in  getting  employment. 
The  problem  is  a  general  one  and  is 
particularly  serious  now  in  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment.  It  exists  all  over 
the  country,  in  good  times  and  bad. 

What  is  a  man  to  do  if  he  cannot  get 
a  job  because  of  his  age?  Most  older 
unemployed  people  cannot  meet  the 
problem  by  themselves.  I  believe  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  some  provi- 
sion be  made  for  these  people  under  the 
social  security  program,  to  which  they 
have  contributed  for  many  years  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  have  pro- 
tection for  themselves  and  their  families 
when  they  lose  ability  to  earn  because 
they  are  too  old  to  find  work — as  in  fact 
they  are,  even  though  they  are  not 
yet  65. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  change  in 
the  requirements  for  insured  status  that 
the  House  voted  for  last  year,  and  I 
think  we  should  again  adopt  it.  This 
change  will  make  the  requirements  for 
people  who  are  now  at  or  near  retire- 
ment age  comparable  to  the  require- 
ments that  will  apply  to  people  who  have 
had  a  whole  working  lifetime  under  the 
program.  It  would  make  benefits  avail- 
able to  many  people  who  were  too  old 
when  their  jobs  were  covered  to  meet 
the  present  requirements  in  the  law. 

There  is  also  a  clear  need  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  widow's  benefit  that  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bill.  A  widow  now  gets  75 
percent,  or  three-fourths,  of  her  hus- 
bands benefit.  If  the  retirement  benefit 
for  the  husband  is  supposed  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  one  person  to  take  care  of 
himself,  obviously  three-fourths  of  the 
retirement  benefit  is  not  adequate  for 
one  person — unless,  of  course,  the  person 
has  other  income,  and  most  widows  have 
very  little  to  live  on  besides  their  bene- 
fits. While  many  are  likely  to  own  their 
own  homes  and  not  have  to  pay  rent, 
they  face  the  financial  problems  of 
homeowners,  such  as  taxes,  running 
expenses  and  repairs,  and  widows  have 
very  little  cash  coming  in.  A  10-percent 
increase  in  benefits  for  widows  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  brief,  the  changes  in  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram embodied  in  this  bill  make  some 
needed  improvements  in  the  program, 
and  they  are  especially  desirable  at  this 
time  because  of  the  beneficial  effect  that 
they  will  have  on  the  national  economy. 

I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  I  can  con- 
clude my  remarks  on  this  bill  without 
pointing  out  that  in  spite  of  the  improve- 
ments it  will  make  in  the  social  security 
program,  we  cannot  be  content  with  it 
while  our  senior  citizens  are  stripped  of 
their  dignity  and  denied  a  good  life 
because  of  medical  expenses  that  they 
cannot  meet  from  their  retirement  in- 
come. In  general,  older  people  have 
medical  care  costs  twice  those  of  younger 
E>ersons.  and  only  half  as  much  income. 
Their  need  for  health  insurance  protec- 
tion through  the  social  security  mecha- 
nism is  clear. 


Some  of  the  attacks  on  health  insur- 
ance have  essentially  been  unwarranted 
criticisms  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance.  Let  us  not  be  dissuaded  by 
these  unwarranted  criticisms  from  tak- 
ing the  urgently  needed  step  of  provid- 
ing health  insurance  for  the  aged.  The 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram has  operated  successfully  for 
almost  26  years;  it  has  proved  to  be 
an  effective  method  of  protecting  the 
families  of  America  against  the  need  and 
often  ix)verty  that  would  otherwise  be 
the  common  result  of  the  old  age,  dis- 
ability, or  death  of  the  breadwinner. 
The  program  is  financially  sound  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  taken  pains  to 
insure  its  financial  soundness.  The  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  has  been 
repeatedly  reviewed  by  the  Congress  and 
by  outside  experts  and  has  always  proved 
sound.  The  administration's  health  in- 
surance proposal,  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  introduciner.  contains  financing  pro- 
visions that  will  maintain  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  program. 

Both  the  problem  and  its  solution  are 
clear.  The  aged  desperately  need  health 
insurance  protection  and  the  social  se- 
curity program  provides  us  with  a  sound, 
effective,  tested,  and  dignified  way  of 
giving  them  this  protection.  I  strongly 
urge  early  consideration  and  passage  of 
the  health  insurance  bill  so  that  the 
protection  it  provides  can  be  quickly  ex- 
tended to  our  waiting  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett!. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  H.R.  6027.  the 
social  security  amendments  bill,  now 
being  considered  by  the  House,  because 
I  personally  feel  it  will  not  only 
strengthen  our  economy,  but  will  do 
much  to  make  life  more  enjoyable  for 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  are  now  receiving 
monthly  benefits. 

One  of  the  main  provisions  in  this  bill 
will  increase  the  minimum  monthly 
benefits  for  retired  workers  from  $33  a 
month  to  $40.  which  is  very  necessary 
because  of  today's  high  prices.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed  an  increase  to 
$43  a  month  to  prevent  the  benefits  of 
retired  workers  from  lagging  behind  rises 
in  living  costs.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port his  proposal,  but  would  like  to  see 
the  monthly  benefits  increased  to  at  least 
$45.  However,  as  the  saying  goes,  "half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  none  at  all."  So  I 
will  support  the  S7  monthly  increase  in 
the  hope  that  greater  benefits  will  be 
authorized  by  law  later  on. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  will  permit  men  as  well  as 
women  to  begin  collecting  monthly 
benefits  on  a  permanently  reduced  basis 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  62.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  available  figures.  600.000 
workers  would  be  eligible  to  draw  a 
monthly  check.  They  would  not  have  to 
compete  with  younger  men  and  women 
for  jobs  that  are  hard  to  find  in  our  dis- 
tressed areas.  They  would  not  have  to 
'Turn  to  public  assistance  for  support. 

In  South  Philadelphia,  my  congres- 
sional district,    I    personally    know    of 


many  cases  where  a  man  and  his  wife, 
who  are  living  on  one  meager  social 
security  check  each  month,  are  barely 
existing.  These  people,  who  are  my 
friends,  have  come  to  me  repeatedly  and 
actually  begged  for  financial  help  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent, 
buy  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies. 
In  each  instance,  I  have  contacted  our 
social  security  people  and  have  had  their 
individual  cases  reviewed  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  increased  benefits  for  them.  Un- 
fortunately, in  99  percent  of  the  cases. 
I  have  met  with  no  success  because 
under  the  law  it  has  been  determined 
they  are  receiving  the  maximum  bene- 
fits. The  only  recourse  left  is  to  tell 
them  to  apply  for  county  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day contains  another  excellent  provision 
which  increases  widows'  benefits  from 
75  to  82 '2  percent.  To  me  this  is  one 
of  the  most  humane  features  because  it 
gives  much  needed  a.ssistance  to  approx- 
imately one  and  one-half  million  women, 
who  are  alone  and  have  no  other  means 
of  support.  While  this  increase  will  not 
permit  them  to  live  extravagantly,  it 
will  give  them  additional  dollars  for 
more  wholesome  foods  and  a  few  new 
clothes.  It  will  save  them  from  the 
humiliation  of  begging  for  relief.  It 
will  make  life  worth  living  and  their 
tomorrows  brighter. 

H.R.  6027  is  a  good  bill.  Its  provi- 
sions are  sound.  Every  working  man 
and  woman  will  reap  the  benefits.  I 
urge  its  speedy  enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  and  shall  vote 
for  the  committee  bill.  H.R.  6027,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1961. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  make 
five  important  improvements  in  our  so- 
cial security  system: 

First.  The  bill  would  Increase  from 
$33  to  $40  the  minimum  monthly  retire- 
ment benefit  payable  under  the  program 
to  persons  retiring  at  or  after  age  65  and 
the  minimum  monthly  disability  bene- 
fit with  proportionate  increases  in  the 
minimum  benefits  payable  to  dependents 
and  survivors,  resulting  in  increased 
benefits  for  2,175,000  people,  amounting 
to  $170  million  during  the  first  12  months 
of  operation. 

Second.  The  bill  would  make  benefits 
available  for  men  beginning  at  age  62  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  with  proportionate 
reduction  to  take  account  of  the  longer 
period  over  which  the  benefits  will  be 
paid.  In  the  first  year  of  operation, 
about  560.000  people  will  get  benefits 
amounting  to  $440  million  at  no  extra 
long  term  cost  to  the  trust  fund. 

Third.  The  bill  would  liberalize  the 
insured  status  requirements  so  that  a 
worker  would  be  fully  insured  if  he  has 
one  quarter  of  coverage  for  every  year 
elapsing  after  1950 — or  after  the  year 
in  which  he  attained  age  21,  if  that  was 
later — and  up  to  the  year  of  disability, 
death,  or  attainment  of  age  65  for  men — 
62  for  women.  Under  the  present  law 
one  quarter  of  coverage  is  required  for 
every  three  elapsed  calendar  quarters. 
This  change  would  bring  about  160.000 
people  onto  the  benefit  rolls  in  the  first 
year  for  a  total  of  $65  million  in  benefits. 
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Fourth.  The  bill  would  increase  aged 
widow's,  widower's,  and  parent's  bene- 
fits from  75  to  82  >2  percent  of  the  work- 
ers retirement  benefit,  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  these  people.  This 
provision  will  increase  benefits  for 
1.525.000  people  by  $105  million  in  the 
first  12  months  of  operation. 

Fifth.  The  bill  extends  for  1  year,  to 
June  30.  1962.  the  period  within  which 
a  person  may  file  an  application  for 
establishing  a  period  of  disability  and 
have  the  period  begin  as  early  as  the 
time  when  his  disability  began. 

To  meet  the  increased  cost  incurred, 
effective  January  1.  1962.  contribution 
rates  will  be  raised  by  one-eighth  of  1 
percent  each  for  employees  and  em- 
ployers and  by  three-sixteenths  of  1  per- 
cent for  the  self-employed. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund  under  the  tax  schedules  heretofore 
established  by  law  is  actuarially  sound. 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  began  operations  in  1937  and 
for  the  first  two  decades  grew  steadily, 
reaching  $22 >2  billion  at  the  end  of  1956. 
All  of  this  money  is  invested  in  U.S. 
Government  securities,  the  safest  in- 
vestment in  the  world.  The  trust  fund 
has  remained  relatively  unchanged  up 
to  this  time.  Following  1962  the  fund  is 
expected  to  grow  continuously  for  many 
years,  as  the  scheduled  contribution  in- 
creases in  1963,  1963.  and  1969  go  into 
effect. 

When  this  bill  was  being  considered  in 
the  committee.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test— 
the  so-called  work  clause — so  as  to  apply 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  up  to 
$2,400  per  year.  The  amendment  did  not 
prevail  in  the  committee  Since  then  I 
have  offered  the  same  provision  in  a 
separate  bill,  H.R.  6395.  and  I  hope 
sometime  during  the  87th  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  wiU  become 
law. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  important  bill  which 
proposes  to  liberalize  the  Social  Security 
Act  should  come  to  this  House  under  a 
closed  rule — a  rule  that  prohibits  me  or 
any  Member  to  offer  any  amendments. 
This  rule  leaves  all  of  us  with  no  alterna- 
tive— we  are  told,  in  essence,  "take  it  or 
leave  it." 

In  all  9  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  have  ardently  sup- 
ported and  urged  measures  to  liberalize 
the  social  security  system  in  order  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  and  with  the  principle 
of  social  equity  and  individual  incentive. 
I  applaud  the  progress  made  thus  far  in 
improving  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  program  but  am  distressed 
that  this  bill  now  before  us  still  does 
not  adequately  come  to  grips  with  the 
several  unnecessarily  restrictive  and  un- 
realistic   provisions    of    the    program. 


Specifically.  I  believe  that  the  retire- 
ment age  should  be  lowered  to  60  for 
women  and  to  62  for  men  without,  and 
I  repeat  without,  any  reduction  in  the 
level  of  benefits;  I  believe  the  so-called 
work  clause  or  retirement  test,  which 
precludes  persons  earning  over  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  through  their 
labor  from  receiving  benefits  to  which 
they  are  otherwise  entitled,  should  be 
eliminated:  and.  I  believe  that  minimum 
benefits  should  be  raised  to  at  least  $50 
a  month.  These  are  amendments  I 
would  have  offered  if  permitted  under 
the  rules  of  this  House. 

LOWERING     OF      RETIREMENT     ACE 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  are  bound 
by  tradition  to  the  idea  that  65  is  the 
perfect  retirement  age,  but  really  there 
is  nothing  magic  or  sacred  about  65  as 
the  age  for  retirement.  The  selection 
of  this  age  does  not  necessarily  have  any 
economic  or  physiological  basis.  Chron- 
ological age  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the 
ability  of  an  individual  to  earn  a  living. 
The  rate  of  the  aging  process  differs 
among  individuals,  and  people  with  the 
same  chronological  age  might  differ 
greatly  in  the  degree  to  w  hich  they  have 
retained  their  physical  and  mental  vigor. 
Many  progressive  retirement  plans  in 
industry  and,  yes,  even  in  the  Govern- 
ment have  departed  from  the  traditional 
65  retirement  age. 

With  this  precis.  I  want  to  strongly 
urge  that  the  retirement  age  for  men 
under  old-age  insurance  should  be  low- 
ered from  65  to  62  and  that  there  be  no 
reduction  in  the  level  of  benefits  they 
receive  upon  retirement  at  age  62.  Ex- 
cept for  the  relatively  few  who  might 
abuse  the  privilege,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  only  be  relatively  few,  my  proposal 
will  affect  primarily  those  men  who  are 
either  unable  to  find  work  or  those  whose 
health  will  not  permit  them  to  work  but 
who  do  not  quahfy  under  the  adminis- 
trative definition  of  permanent  and  total 
disability,  that  is  those  older  men  who 
because  of  their  years  are  unable  to 
work,  yet  are  unable  to  retire.  The 
needs  of  this  group  are  as  great  at  age 
62  as  at  age  65  and  therefore  retirement 
at  62  should  be  with  full  benefits. 

By  adopting  my  proposal  the  years  be- 
tween ages  62  and  65  will  no  longer  be 
years  of  discouragement  and  economic 
hardship.  After  exhausting  their  un- 
employment insurance  pajnnents.  the 
men  will  not  have  to  wait  despairingly — 
perhaps  with  the  help  of  public  as.sist- 
ance — for  their  65th  birthday  in  order 
to  achieve  a  measure  of  economic 
security. 

Whether  or  not  a  person  is  employable 
often  is  relative  to  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. Experience  has  proved  that  in 
p>eriods  of  serious  labor  shortages,  re- 
tirees capable  of  working  are  brought 
back  into  the  labor  force.  Therefore, 
lowering  the  retirement  age  will  not 
create  a  labor  shortage  nor  be  an  im- 
pediment to  economic  growth. 

Many  older  persons  cannot  keep  the 
jobs  they  formerly  held  because  they  no 
longer  are  physically  able  to  do  so.  As 
you  know,  prospects  for  an  older  person 
in  acquiring  a  new  job  even  if  physically 
able  are  not  bright.  Economic  and 
technological  changes  have  made  it  so. 


The  decline  in  the  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  small  shopkeeper  and 
farmer  has  reduced  the  opportunities 
for  gradual  retirement.  Many  of  the 
older  persons  are  trained  in  skills  which 
are  now  obsolete  and  they  are  not  given 
the  chance  to  be  retrained  to  meet 
technological  advances.  Some  do  not 
have  the  educational  background  re- 
quired for  this  training. 

Hiring  policies  greatly  discriminate 
against  the  aged.  A  study,  appropriately 
called  'Too  Old  To  Work— Too  Young 
To  Retire."  of  the  persons  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  closing  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Co.  plant  in  1956  concluded: 

Along  with  technological  change,  decen- 
tralization, and  mergers,  another  phenome- 
non seems  to  be  developing:  age  discrimina- 
tion In  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lowering  the  retire- 
ment age  for  men  to  62  should  not 
result  in  a  large  exodus  from  the  labor 
market  of  persons  over  62  who  are  pres- 
ently employed.  The  aged  probably 
more  than  any  other  group  are  proud  of 
their  ability  to  be  productive  and  use- 
ful. Thus,  monetary  and  psychological 
rewards  would  in  most  cases  keep  them 
in  the  labor  force  if  they  are  physically 
able  to  remain  there  and  if  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  continues.  The  seeming 
assurance  with  which  I  predict  that 
lowering  the  retirement  age  will  not  re- 
sult in  "goldbricking"  is  based  on  the 
following  facts.  Under  the  pre.3ent  re- 
tirement age  of  65,  the  average  working- 
man  does  not  begin  drawing  social  secu- 
rity benefits  until  age  68.  Studies  show 
that  many  persons  retire  because  of  com- 
pany policy  or  for  health  reasons.  A  sur- 
vey of  retirees  made  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  some  years  ago — 
1951 — indicated  that  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  beneficiaries  had  either  lost 
their  jobs  or  had  quit  because  of  ill 
health,  that  is,  only  a  minority  of  the 
beneficiaries  retired  voluntarily  while  in 
good  health  to  enjoy  their  leisure. 

The  1956  amendments,  of  course,  low- 
ered the  retirement  age  of  women  to 
62.  I  firmly  believe  that  women  s  re- 
tirement age  should  be  reduced  to  60. 
The  justification  for  a  lower  retirement 
age  for  women  than  for  men  is  that  the 
older  woman  has  even  a  more  difficult 
time  than  the  elderly  man  in  obtaining 
employment,  particularly  the  widow  who 
has  spent  most  of  her  life  as  a  house- 
wife and  has  had  no  job  experience.  A 
lower  age  is  required  for  the  dependent 
wife  because  wives  generally  are  a  few 
years  younger  than  their  husbands  with 
the  result  that  when  a  husband  retires, 
many  couples,  without  a  child  under  18, 
must  depend  only  on  the  husbands  ben- 
efits until  the  wife  reaches  retirement 
age. 

Under  present  law  only  widows  and 
dependent  mothers  are  permitted  to  ob- 
tain full  benefits  at  age  62.  Wives  of 
retirees  and  women  workers  must  make 
an  irrevocable  choice — should  they  col- 
lect benefits  at  age  62  at  an  actuarially 
reduced  rate  which  will  be  the  rate  of 
their  benefits  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
or,  for  dependent  wives,  until  their  hus- 
band dies  and  they  receive  widow  bene- 
fits; or  should  they  struggle  along  until 
age  65  and  obtain  full  benefit  payments. 
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Insured  women  workers  choosing  retire- 
ment at  62  lose  20  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  at  age  65;  dependent  wives 
electing  benefits  at  age  62  lose  25  percent 
of  their  full  benefits. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  "a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush"  is  a  very  difficult  one  for  many  to 
have  to  make,  particularly  if  they  are 
immediately  hard-pressed  financially. 
Moreover,  even  if  by  some  strange  rea- 
soning it  is  assumed  that  needs  during 
ages  62  through  64  are  less  pressing 
than  those  of  age  65  and  over,  how  can 
reduced  annual  benefits  be  justified  for 
ages  65  and  beyond? 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  full  benefits  rather  than  reduced 
benefits  should  be  paid  to  women  at  age 
60  and  to  men  at  age  62. 

REPEAL    OF    THS    RETTREMENT    TEST 

Mr.  Chairman,  insured  working 
women  may  apply  for  monthly  retire- 
ment benefits  at  age  62;  men,  at  age  65. 
If  still  working,  however,  they  are  sub- 
ject until  age  72  to  the  earnings  or  re- 
tirement test  which  determines  whether 
or  not  their  current  earnings  are  too  high 
to  entitle  them  to  all  or  part  of  their  ben- 
efits. The  benefit  loss  is  based  on  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  $1,200  a  year. 

Moreover,  a  reduction  or  loss  of  ben- 
efits by  the  primary  beneficiary  because 
of  the  retirement  test  affects  not  only  his 
benefits  but  also  payments  to  dependents 
whose  benefits  are  based  on  his  account. 
Earnings  of  a  dependent  affects  only  his 
own  benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  income  from  rent, 
interest,  dividends  and  from  pensions 
and  annuities  are  exempted  from  the 
test.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  unearned  income,  there  is  no 
reduction  in  the  level  of  benefit  pay- 
ments 

The  retirement  test  is  inequitable  not 
only  because  it  penalizes  earnings  from 
\xoor  and  not  income  from  capital,  but 
even  among  the  wage  and  salary  group. 
it  is  possible  for  two  persons  with  the 
same  level  of  annual  earnings  to  lose  a 
different  proportion  of  their  benefit  pay- 
ments, depending  upon  whether  the 
earnings  are  acquired  evenly  through- 
out the  12  months  of  the  year^or  whether 
they  are  bunched.  This  inequity  arises 
from  the  provision  that  no  monthly  ben- 
efit is  withheld  for  any  month  in  which 
earninss  are  $100  or  less.  For  example, 
a  person  earning  $250  a  month  or  an  an- 
nual total  of  $3,000  is  not  entitled  to  any 
benefits  during  that  year.  In  contrast, 
the  person  who  earns  $3,000  in  a  3 -month 
period  still  obtains  his  benefit  pajTtients 
for  the  remaining  9  months. 

The  retirement  test  thwarts  initiative 
by  setting  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
wages  or  salaries  a  person  may  earn  and 
still  collect  the  benefits  for  which  he  had 
contributed  during  his  younger  work  life. 
It  runs  counter  to  Government  efforts  to 
encourage  employers  to  keep  older  per- 
sons on  the  job.  It  runs  counter  to 
modern  theories  of  gerontology  that  it 
is  psychologically  better  for  the  aged  to 
work  if  they  are  capable  of  doing  so.  The 
period  of  retirement  has  lengthened  with 
increased  life  expectancy.  The  longer 
the  period    of    retirement   that  can   be 


spent  productively,  the  better  for  the  in- 
dividual and  the  economy.  The  retire- 
ment test  forcf's  persons  to  resort  to 
making  all  sorts  of  arrangements  with 
employers  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
their  combined  old-age  retirement  bene- 
fits and  earned  income. 

The  1960  Social  Security  Amendments 
did  improve  the  operation  of  the  retire- 
ment test  by  making  it  impossible  for 
combined  earnings  and  benefits  to  be 
less  than  if  the  worker  limited  earnings 
to  the  retirement  test  limit  of  $1,200. 
You  will  recall  that,  prior  to  the  1960 
amendments  a  beneficiary  would  lose  1 
month's  benefits  for  every  $80  or  frac- 
tion thereof  by  which  his  annual  earn- 
ings exceeded  $1,200.  Because  of  this, 
he  would  lose  from  $33  to  $127  if  his  an- 
nual earnings  exceeded  $1,200  by  as  little 
as  a  cent. 

The  basis  for  calculating  benefit  loss 
on  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,200  was 
changed  from  a  monthly  basis  to  a  dollar 
basis  by  the  1960  amendments.  Under 
the  present  law,  for  every  dollar  earned 
in  excess  of  $1,200  but  imder  $1,500  an- 
nually, the  beneficiary  loses  half,  so  that 
the  maximum  loss  on  the  $300  excess  is 
$150.  For  every  dollar  earned  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,500,  the  beneficiary  loses  a 
dollar  of  benefits. 

The  work  incentive  provided  by  the 
new  law  for  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,200 
is  questionable,  however.  For  example, 
in  addition  to  the  $150  loss  on  benefits 
on  earnings  of  $1,500.  a  single  or  widowed 
beneficiary  must  pay  income  tax  on 
$300 — the  Federal  income  tax  provides 
a  $1,200  exemption  for  persons  65  and 
over — and  must  pay  social  security  tax 
on  his  entire  earnings. 

Moreover,  although  it  is  now  impos- 
sible for  a  beneficiary  to  lose  income  by 
virtue  of  his  working,  %ie  new  law  sets 
up  another  form  of  inequity.  It  permits 
persons  with  larger  monthly  benefit  pay- 
ments to  earn  more  money  than  persons 
with  smaller  benefits  before  they  forfeit 
all  benefits.  This  arises  from  the  doUar- 
for-doUar  loss  of  benefits  for  earnings 
over  $1,500  a  year.  Persons  eligible  for 
higher  benefit'^  of  course,  have  more  dol- 
lars of  benefits  to  lose  before  reaching 
the  FMDint  where  benefits  cease  entirely. 

Also,  minimum  benefit  recipients  can- 
not earn  as  much  as  they  previously  could 
before  total  benefits  are  stopped.  Under 
the  old  law,  all  beneficiaries  could  re- 
ceive some  benefits  until  their  earnings 
exceeded  $2,080  a  year,  regardless  of  the 
level  of  their  monthly  benefits.  Now,  the 
beneficiary  eligible  for  the  minimum 
benefit  of  $33  a  month  wjll  have  all  his 
benefits  cut  off  when  earnings  reach 
$1,746  a  year,  or  $334  less  than  fonnerly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  beneficiary  with 
a  monthly  benefit  of  $127  per  month  can 
now  earn  $2,824  annually,  or  $744  more 
than  formerly.  This  is  over  a  $1,000 
more  than  the  minimum -benefit  indi- 
vidual may  earn.  Thus,  the  new  law 
favors  those  least  likely  to  have  to  work 
to  supplement  their  social  security  ben- 
efits. 

Therefore,  the  more  we  fool  around 
with  the  earnings  test,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  it  should  be  abolished 
completely.  5?ocial  security  benefits 
should  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
without  any  form  of  test. 


RAISING    MONTHLY    MINIMUM    BENEFTT 
PAYMENTS 

Benefit  payments  must  be  increased 
to  keep  up  with  price  rises  in  order  for 
the  benefits  to  retain  their  original  pur- 
chasing power  value  and  also  to  per- 
mit the  aged  to  partake,  at  least  in  part, 
in  the  rising  standard  of  living  enjoyed 
by  our  country.  In  1958  when  the 
monthly  minimum  benefit  was  raised 
from  S30  to  $33. 1  had  advocated  increas- 
ing it  to  $50.  The  lO-porccnt  incrca-^e 
adopted  in  1958  was  statistically  ade- 
quate to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  items  since 
1954,  when  the  $30  level  had  been  adopt- 
ed. However,  we  are  concerned  with 
people,  not  with  statistics. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  measures 
the  average  change  in  prices  of  goods 
and  sei-vices  purchased  by  urban  wai^e- 
earner  and  clerical-worker  families. 
The  weights  given  the  various  compo- 
nents entering  the  cost  of  living  for  these 
groups  can  be  grossly  inaccurate  when 
applied  to  elderly  retired  persons.  The 
elderly  may  spend  relatively  less  for 
homes  and  furnishings  but  spend  sub- 
stantially more  for  medical  care.  The 
lisc  in  medical  care  prices  has  been  the 
most  spectacular  of  any  component  in 
the  index.  Between  1952  and  1960,  the 
total  index  increased  11  percent;  medical 
costs  incieased  33  percent. 

Even  if  the  Consumer  Price  Index  ac- 
curately refiected  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
elderly,  a  strong  argument  can  be  made 
for  raising  benefits  more  rapidly  than 
prices  increase.  Many  of  the  aged  re- 
ceiving the  lowest  social  insurance  bene- 
fits have  little  or  no  other  income.  One 
reason  their  benefits  are  the  minimum  is 
the  fact  that  their  wages  when  working 
were  low. 

Today  the  need  for  a  $50  minimum 
benefit  is  all  the  more  compelling.  De- 
spite the  recession,  prices  have  continued 
to  rise;  because  of  the  recession  it  is  more 
difficult  than  ever  for  older  people  to  find 
work  to  .supplement  their  benefits.  Rai."^- 
ing  the  minimum  benefit  to  $50  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  some  savings  in 
public  assistance  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  putting  more  purcha.slng 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  low-income 
group  will  be  a  stimulant  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  program  for  the 
elimination  of  the  retirement  test,  the 
reduction  of  the  retirement  age  for  men 
and  women  to  62  and  60  respectively,  the 
payment  of  full  benefits  at  these  lower 
ages,  and  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
benefit  payment  to  $50  a  month  will,  I 
believe,  be  a  big  step  forward  in  keeping 
our  social  security  system  in  tune  with 
the  contemporary  economic  and  social 
scene,  achieving  a  full  measure  of  secu- 
rity for  the  American  r>eople.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  we  cannot  accomplish 
these  changes  now  under  this  bill. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Alger  1. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  it  strikes  me  as  odd.  as  I  take  the 
floor,  to  realize  how  men  of  good  will 
can  come  to  such  different  conclusions. 
I  have  come  to  vastly  different  conclu- 
sions than  the  conclusions  of  my  chair- 
man whom  I  deeply  respect  and  whose 
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ability  and  knowledge  I  commend.  In 
any  event,  those  who  are  interested 
and,  of  course,  there  are  just  a  handful 
present,  but  those  who  are  Interested  in 
the  minority  views  can  find  them  on 
page  97  of  the  report.  They  are  very 
brief  and  they  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  you.  I  also  put  a  number  of  things 
in  the  Record  to  which  I  shall  allude 
since  I  felt  they  might  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  you  about  some  lessons  of  the  past 
that  earlier  colleagues  have  passed  on  to 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lament  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  closed  rule  on  this  bill.     I 
join    my    colleagues    m    disapproval   of 
such  procedure.     I   also   feel   that   this 
bill  is.  indeed,  destructive  of  the  original 
intent  of  social  securi:y  as  to  its  actuar- 
ial soundness  both  in  the  benefits  given 
and  as  to  the  taxation  necessary  to  foot 
the  bill.     I  am  among  those  who  actu- 
ally would  be  for  a  social  security  pro- 
gram, if  I  thought  a  financially  sound 
program  were  possible.     But,  of  course, 
this  program  is  of  many  years  stand- 
ing and  we  are  asked  today,  and  periodi- 
cally,   to    vote    additional    benefits.    I 
strongly   question,    in    view   of    the   in- 
formation I  have,  whether  indeed  it  is 
actually  possible  to  secure  our  future  so- 
cially.    To  me  this  is  an  extreme  exam- 
ple of   the   entrancing   idea   of   getting 
something  for  nothing  through  the  Fed- 
eral  Government.     I   question   whether 
we,  as  a  society  of  human  beings,  can 
provide  financially  against  future  vicis- 
situdes by  Federal  Government  action. 
We  do  not  have  enough  money  to  do  it. 
My   thought  is  that   that   ought   to  be 
the  subject  of  study  instead  of  us  now 
casually  assuming  that  we  can  do  so  by 
passing  the  bill  on  to  future  generations. 
I  oppose  this  bill,  and  join  with  the 
gentleman   from   California   1  Mr.   UttI 
and   the  gentleman   from  Illinois    (Mr. 
Mason  1    In   the  minority   view   on  this 
bill,  for  these  reasons: 

This  bill  first,  discourages  individual 
productivity;  second,  impairs  individual 
ability  to  achieve  self-sufficiency;  third, 
illogically  and  arbitrarily  differentiates 
among  citizens  in  regard  to  benefit  eligi- 
bility and  amount;  and  fourth,  spends 
currently  the  savings  of  the  present 
generation  so  that  the  commitments  of 
the  system  to  one  generation  will  in- 
evitably fall  on  succeeding  generations 
in  increasing  magnitude. 

As  to  the  retirement  test,  I  think  it 
should  be  liberalized. 

I  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  have  liberalized  the  retirement 
test  from  $100  to  $200  a  month,  and  I 
found  out  that  it  would  knock  the  pro- 
gram out  of  balance  actuarially  and  I 
voluntarily  withdrew  it.  My  position 
with  reference  to  this  particular  bill  and 
every  bill  or  amendment  to  social  secu- 
rity is  that  I  am  against  any  provision 
that  increases  the  actuarial  imbalance 
that  now  exists.  You  understand  we 
set  up  an  artificial  yardstick — that  if 
social  security  is  not  out  of  balance  more 
than  25  percent  of  payroll,  it  is 
actuarially  sound.  I  say  that  that  yard- 
stick in  itself  may  be  wrong  and 
further  that  it  evades  entirely  the 
actuarial  problem  as  to  whether  it  is 
soimd  or  not. 


I  have  several  matters  to  point  out 
in  presenting  my  views,  and  I  want  it 
understood  that  in  doing  so  I  am  speak- 
ing only  for  myself  as  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility I  feel  as  a  member  of  a  team 
of  Congressmen,  our  committee.  Each 
should  speak  of  what  he  feels  is  correct 
so  all  his  associates  can  accept  or  re- 
ject his  views;  you  will  not  offend  me  if 
you  do  not  share  my  views. 

Social  security  is  not  an  insurance 
program.  The  Supreme  Court  is  my 
authority  for  that  statement  and  you 
will  find  the  decision  in  the  Record 
pointing  out  that  this  is  a  general  wel- 
fare provision,  not  insurance.  Were  it 
insurance  it  would  immediately  become 
unconstitutional,  according  to  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  I  cite  you  to  page 
A2654  of  the  daily  Record  of  April  19. 
Here  I  deal  with  the  possible  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  insurance  principle.  I 
also  refer  you  to  pages  A2638.  A2653,  and 
A2655,  pointing  out  the  difference  of 
social  security — and  I  am  reducing  it  as 
simply  as  I  can  in  these  terms.  Social 
security  in  its  present  concept  is  pay-as- 
you-go.  defined,  however,  as  paying  in 
only  enough  as  we  go  to  meet  the  payout 
at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand  insur- 
ance actuarially  is  prepaid  with  enough 
paid  in  to  make  sure  there  are  reserves  to 
meet  all  obligations.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  insurance  and  social  secu- 
rity, and  I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  difference.  These  views  may  be 
read  on  page  A2638  of  the  daily  Record, 
April  19. 

This  program,  of  course,  will  not  ma- 
ture until  well  into  the  21st  century,  but 
I  think  we  can  see  far  enough  into  the 
future  to  know  that  the  program  will  not 
be  sound;  and  second,  since  this  is  a  po- 
litical system  of  insurance,  a  political 
system,  it  can  be  voted  out  by  later  gen- 
erations, of  course. 

Furthermore,  I  am  disturbed  by  what 
I  find  in  the  President's  message  printed 
as  Public  Document  N0./8I,  that  this  is  an 
antirecession  measure.  I  do  not  think 
social  security  should  be  used  as  an  anti- 
recession measure.  I  call  your  attention 
to  page  8  of  Public  Document  No.  81 : 

The  additional  Impact  of  the  purchasing 
power  wiU  be  a  desirable  economic  stimulant 
at  the  present  time.  Early  enactment  will 
serve  this  end. 

Social  security  was  never  conceived  as 
an  antirecession  measure;  therefore,  I 
think  it  Is  wrong  to  bring  it  up  on  this 
basis. 

Furthermore,  as  to  actuarial  imbal- 
ance of  this  program  maybe  a  few  ex- 
amples will  help  you  to  understand  it. 
and  I  will  give  but  two.  They  may  seem 
extreme,  but  I  am  afraid  that  they  are 
far  more  typical  than  we  would  like  to 
think.  Do  you  know  what  amount  you 
could  pay  into  social  security  had  you 
started  from  the  very  beginning  and 
continued  it  up  to  the  day  this  year  at 
age  65  you  were  eligible  to  receive  its 
benefits?  All  you  could  pay  into  social 
security  would  be  $2,580,  and  that  is  the 
combined  amount  paid  in  by  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  jointly,  together. 
Do  you  know  what  you  would  draw  back 
by  way  of  benefits  against  that  payment 
of  $2,580?  You  could  get  back  $31,200. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  bargain. 


Here  is  another  example  that  you 
might  be  interested  in  of  a  factual  char- 
acter. It  is  possible — an  extreme  case, 
but  it  shows  the  fallacy  in  this  pro- 
gram— for  $13  paid  into  this  program  a 
recipient,  a  beneficiary,  could  draw 
$9,100.  These  examples  are  found  on 
page  98  of  the  report. 

These  examples,  it  seems  to  me.  show 
the  weakness  of  the  proposal,  and  show 
why  we  should  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
its  actuarial  soundness. 

Third,  as  far  as  the  imbalance  goes, 
its  extent  relates  on  the  unfunded 
amount,  the  unfunded  amount  being 
that  amount  in  dollars  that  we  have  to 
pay  present  beneficiaries  and  future 
beneficiaries  beyond  what  has  been  paid 
into  and  will  be  paid  into  the  fund. 

The  present  beneficiaries  being  those 
now  getting  checks  and  the  futuie  bene- 
ficiaries being  the  rest  of  us  now  paying 
in.  I  do  not  know  what  the  total  amount 
is.  and  I  have  not  the  ability  to  compute 
it.  but  I  am  told  by  actuarial  authorities 
like  Mr.  Ray  Peterson,  who  is  one  of  the 
great  actuarial  men  in  the  life  insurance 
business,  a  recognized  authority,  that  the 
imbalance  of  this  program  is  probably 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
billion  or  so.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
difference  there  is  between  the  amount 
that  is  being  paid  in  against  the  obUga- 
tions  we  are  riuining  up  without  paying 
in.  Sure,  we  increase  the  tax  as  it  gees 
on,  but  we  are  not  increasing  it  enough. 
The  question  that  needs  to  be  answered. 
How  much  must  we  increase  the  tax  in 
order  to  make  this  program  sound? 

The  trustees  make  a  report  every  year 
on  social  security.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  know  that  is  available.  They 
point  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  pro- 
gram actuarially  that  was  not  intended 
at  the  outset,  but  which  affected  the 
program. 

First,  the  program  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  always  be 
more  people  to  pick  up  the  tab;  that  is. 
a  greater  population,  more  people  in  the 
working  force,  new  entrants,  increased 
numbers  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation — like  a  chain  letter 
effect.  Population  increases  must  con- 
tinue, we  must  have  those  new  entrants 
into  our  economy.  If  we  become  static 
in  population  we  are  in  real  trouble.  We 
dare  not  have  our  population  increase 
slow  down  because  social  security  might 
become  jeopardized. 

Second,  the  originators  did  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
growing  older.  As  an  average,  there  will 
be  more  elderly  people  and  so  a  greater 
payout  because  we  are  living  longer. 
Neither  was  there  taken  into  account 
that  we  are  constantly  increasing  the 
coverage. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
trustees  call  to  our  attention. 

When  we  come  to  the  tax,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  high  the  tax  should  be  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  something  that  many  Mem- 
bers noticed  before,  as  viewed  in  pre- 
vious minority  reports  which  are  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  daily  Record.  April  19. 
The  social  security  tax  is  becoming  a  sec- 
ondary graduated  income  tax  and  this 
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jeopardiZ'>s  the  program  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  tax  structure.  It  is  expected  that 
by  1975  many  people  will  be  paying  con- 
siderably more  social  security  tax  than 
income  tax.  There  are  no  deductions. 
This  is  a  tax  on  the  very  first  dollar 
earned.  This  is  a  dangerous  trend  which 
might  in  itself  wreck  the  program. 

There  are  those  of  you  who  say  you 
believe  in  social  security  for  our  elder 
citizens.  Then  let  us  correct  its  defi- 
ciencies if  possible. 

How  about  the  tax  effect  on  small 
business?  It  increases  the  cost  of  busi- 
ness, the  prices,  and  we  will  have  in- 
flation all  the  way  through.  Less  dis- 
cretion is  shown  economically,  as  I  said, 
because  this  is  a  political  bill.  The  pro- 
gram sounds  too  good  to  oppose  or  criti- 
cize. Some  think  opposing  it  would  be 
political  suicide. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  inserts  in  the  daily  Record,  page 
A2616,  April  19.     Here  is  what  Samuel 
Gompers  said  about  social  security,  and 
■  I  want  my  liberal  friends  to  hear  this. 
Here  is  what  he  said: 
Compulsory  social  Insurance  Is  In  its  es- 
sence undemocratic  and  it  caunot  remove  or 
prevent    poverty.     The   workers   of   America 
adhere  to  voluntary  Institutions  In  prefer- 
ence to  compulsory  systems,  which  are  held 
to  be  not  only  impracticable,  but  a  menace 
to    their   rights,   welfare,   and   their    liberty. 

Tliat  is  Samuel  Gompers,  the  father 
of  labor  unions  talking,  if  you  please, 
telling  us  what  is  wrong  then  and  today 
with  social  security. 

You  will  also  find  a  study  of  the  ac- 
tuarial unsoundness  in  an  article  en- 
titled. '  Tlie  Coming  Din  of  Inequity," 
and  what  future  generations  are  going 
to  do  as  they  throw  the  program  out  in 
disapproval  of  the  taxload  passed  on  by 
us  to  their  generation.  These  may  be 
found  on  pages  A2638.  A2653,  and 
A2655  of  the  daily  Record  of  April  19. 

Finally,  I  made  reference  to  earlier 
minority  reports  in  the  Congress  that 
foresaw  the  danger  of  today  in  the  bill 
we  are  being  asked  to  pass.  These  can 
be  found  in  the  Record  at  page  A2648 
of  the  daily  Record  of  April  19.  and  there 
are  reports  in  the  74th.  the  81st,  the  83d, 
and  the  84th  Congresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  it  would  be 
best  for  us  to  study  the  pre.sent  social 
security  compared  to  its  original  intent 
of  helping  the  indigent  prepare  for  their 
future.  Most  of  all  we  should  stop 
sweetening  the  pie  politically  and  study 
the  actuarial  imbalance  and  the  tax 
schedule  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  program  sound.  We  must  stop  the 
cruel  pretense,  the  hoax,  of  social  secu- 
rity being  a  sound  financial  cushion  for 
our  elder  citizens. 

The  program  now  offers  benefits  as 
political  gratuities,  imposes  taxes  that 
are  burdensome,  the  insurance  designa- 
tion is  unconstitutional,  sound  alterna- 
tive private  programs  are  being  squeezed 
out,  and  finally,  future  generations  can 
vote  it  out  of  existence.  My  own  fore- 
cast is  simply  to  predict  the  collapse  fi- 
nancially of  this  program.  We  will  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Such 
faulty  judgment  on  our  part  is  tragic  in 
view  of  world  troubles.     Our  defense  is 


based  on  a  strong  economy.  A  faulty 
social  security  program  jeopardizes  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  for  one  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  the  financial  Imbalance  of 
the  social  security  program  and  the 
error  of  treating  it  as  an  antirecession 
pump-priming  effort  to  put  money  in 
consumers'  hands,  as  the  New  Frontier 
so  designates  it.  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins  1. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Hr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not agree  that  this  measure  is  a  political 
bill.  Personally  I  think  the  President 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  arc  to  be  highly  com- 
plimented for  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor.  I  cannot  visualize  any  Con- 
gress in  the  future  letting  the  social 
security  program  become  actuarially  un- 
sound. I  just  do  not  think  that  will  ever 
happen  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  I 
personally  cannot  visualize  any  program 
that  means  as  much  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  of  this  country  as 
does  the  social  security  program. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  glance  over  the 
report  containing  a  svmimary  of  the 
principal  previsions  of  the  bill  on  pages 
3  and  4  of  the  report,  and  I  cannot  see 
where  anyone  could  object  to  raising  the 
minimum  benefits  for  2  175.000  Ameri- 
cans receivirg  $33  a  month  at  the  pres- 
ent time  up  to  $40.  especially  when  many 
surveys  have  been  made,  and  a  majority 
of  these  people  receiving  this  minimum 
of  S33  at  the  present  time,  or  very  near 
that  figure,  do  not  have  any  other  income 
from  any  source.  Ttiis  is  a  very  meager 
raise.  No  doubt  the  reason  a  more  re- 
alistic figure  above  $40  was  not  placed 
in  the  bill  was  because  the  committee 
wanted  to  keep  the  bill  as  they  believed 
on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

The  provu;ion  to  increase  the  pensions 
of  widows  certainly  is  needed.  I  have 
long  advocated  that  the  amount  of  wid- 
ows' benefit'',  now  only  75  percent  of  the 
amount  which  was  payable  to  her  de- 
ceased husband,  should  be  increased  so 
that  she  will  be  entitled  to  at  least  the 
amount  the  husband  was  receiving.  In 
the  case  of  a  retired  couple,  social  se- 
curity pays  a  full  benefit -to  the  husband 
and  an  additional  benefit  equal  to  half 
of  the  husband's  benefit  to  the  wife.  As- 
suming the  husband's  benefit  is  $80  a 
month,  his  wife  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional $40  a  month,  bringing  the  total 
family  social  security  income  up  to  $120 
a  month.  But  if  the  husband  dies,  this 
amount  is  cut  in  half,  leaving  the  sur- 
viving widow  only  $60  a  month.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  widows 
in  this  situation;  discouraged,  bewil- 
dered and  frightening  letters.  They  ask 
what  they  should  do.  They  point  out 
that  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
husband's  illness  and  death  have  often 
depleted  any  resources  the  family  might 
have  been  able  to  put  aside.  They  point 
out  that  the  bills  in  operating  a  home 
remain  the  same  after  the  death  of  the 
husband.  No  one  c4n  complain  that  this 
increase  is  unrealistic  and  not  needed. 

Now.  another  provision  that  I  want  to 
touch  on  is  lowering  the  social  security 


age  to  62.  I  happen  to  represent  a  coal- 
mining district  and  I  have  witnessed  the 
mroads  of  automation  in  every  coal  mtn- 
mg  community  in  the  district  that  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  I  see  these  men 
50,  55,  to  80  years  of  age.  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  a  job  when  they 
go  away  from  home.  Here  they  are  in 
these  coal  mining  commumties.  and  they 
would  like  to  work.  In  many  cases  they 
have  worked  in  the  mines  maybe  30 
years.  There  is  no  individual,  as  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  stated,  that 
is  going  to  retire  if  he  has  got  a  job.  ThLs 
provision  will  take  care  of  this  group  of 
people  where  they  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work,  and  I  would  certainly 
like  to  see  the  day  come  when  this  re- 
duction of  20-percent  annuity  could  be 
lifted  for  this  particular  group  of  peo- 
ple, because  I  personally  feel  that  the 
fund  could  stand  it. 

I  am  glad  that  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  lessen  these  strict  require- 
ments on  coverage  providing  that  one- 
quarter  of  coverage  for  each  of  the  cal- 
endar years  elapsing  after  1950  would 
qualify  an  individual  for  social  security. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  some  of  our 
elderly  men  and  women  who  are  now 
excluded  because  they  lack  just  a  few 
quarters  of  coverage  to  receive  benefits. 
This  provi.Mon  is  needed  because  fo  many 
of  these  people  that  are  now  excluded 
for  coverage  were  so  advanced  in  years 
when  their  particular  kind  of  work  was 
brought  under  the  system  that  they 
could  not  meet  the  coverage  require- 
ments. Then  again,  this  will  take  care 
of  many  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  age. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
disability  provision.  I  regret  that  the 
committee  did  not  go  into  the  disability 
prcvi.sion.  and  perhaps  liberalize  the 
definition.  Personally.  I  feel  that  it  is 
more  a  matter  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  department.  And  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  why  I  feel  that  way. 
I  feel  that  much  of  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  way  that  they  have  construed  the 
definition  of  any  substantial  gainful  oc- 
cupation, in  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

Just  last  week,  or  the  week  before  last, 
I  was  down  to  Elkhorn  City  in  the  dis- 
trict. There  was  a  gentleman  there  who 
was  all  crippled  up.  He  had  applied 
under  this  disability  program  approxi- 
mately four  times,  and  either  the  third 
or  the  fourth  time,  he  got  his  social 
security  disability  and  they  gave  him 
$5,100  in  one  check.  That  just  goes  to 
bear  out  what  I  am  .saying.  I  know 
that  in  at  least  two  other  instances,  in- 
dividuals had  died  before  the  checks 
were  sent  out. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  much  of  this 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  administration, 
or  by  better  administration,  of  the  dis- 
ability program. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  after  the  pro- 
pram  went  into  effect,  there  was  an  in- 
dividual from  back  home  who  was  out 
at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  all  broken  down. 
They  brought  him  into  my  office  in  a 
wheelchair  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  use.  He  had  a  100-percent 
disability  under  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program.    Jere  Cooper  was  alive 
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at  that  time  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  wanted 
the  chairman  to  take  a  look  at  this  in- 
dividual. I  am  sure  the  clerks  of  the 
committee  remember  that.  I  sent  this 
gentleman  down  in  that  wheelchair, 
and  It  was  not  long  until  he  received  his 
disability  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  these  things 
out  because  I  feel  that  many  of  the 
complaints  over  the  administration  of 
the  disability  program  could  be  cured 
by  a  more  realistic  look  at  the  defini- 
tion of  substantial  gainful  occupation 
as  the  Congress  Intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  the 
committee  brought  these  Improvements 
to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  It  will  mean 
much  to  the  people  who  are  in  need. 
It  is  our  duty  to  Improve  this  program 
and  keep  it  actuarially  sound  at  the 
same  time.  No  one  can  complain  that 
these  amendments  do  not  comply  with 
that  purpose. 

Mr,  B'VnNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  fMrs. 
DwYER]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  much  that  is  good  in  the  pending  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  dLsability  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed,  however, 
that  the  Committee  has  chosen  not  to 
incorporate  in  the  bill  a  long-desired 
and  much-needed  liberalization  of  the 
retirement  test.  Together  with  many 
of  our  colleagues.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation for  this  purpose  during  each  of 
the  terms  I  have  served  in  the  House. 
Judging  from  the  volume  of  similar  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House,  no  other  legislative  purpose  has 
the  almost  universal  support  this  one 
has  received. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  wide- 
spread support.  It  is  a  matter  of  equity 
that  those  who  have  earned  their  social 
security  benefits  under  the  law  should 
be  permitted  to  receive  them.  To  deny 
benefits  to  persons  who  earn  more  than 
$1,200  a  year  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit other  persons  to  receive  unlimited 
amounts  of  unearned  income  without 
sacrificing  their  l>enefits  has  always  im- 
pressed me  as  particularly  inequitable. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sound  social  policy  to 
encourage  those  who  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  continue  working,  at  tem- 
porary or  part-time  employment,  to  do 
so.  Leading  specialists  on  the  health 
problems  of  older  age  have  stressed  the 
physical  and  emotional  importance  of 
work  for  many  older  people  who  are 
trying  to  lead  satisfying  lives.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  the  country  t>enefits  from 
the  continued  availability  of  the  skills, 
experience,  and  productivity  of  older 
persons.  And  older  people,  themselves, 
often  have  great  need  of  the  continued 
income. 

Therefore,  by  limiting  the  earnings  of 
retired  persons   to   the  arbitrarily   low 


amount  of  $1,200  annually,  we  are  forc- 
ing millions  of  older  persons  to  make 
severe  sacrifices — sacrifices  of  income, 
either  of  earnings  or  social  security 
benefits,  of  Job  satisfaction,  even  of 
health  and  welfare. 

The  cost  of  liberalizing  the  retirement 
test  has  always  been  the  principal  rea- 
son cited  by  opponents  for  failing  to  act. 
Yet,  the  modified  amendment  offered  by 
the  committee  minority,  as  described  in 
the  supplemental  views  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  would  have  involved  an  esti- 
mated increase  in  the  level-premium 
cost  of  only  six  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Here  is  an  instance.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  anticipated  benefits  would  far 
outweigh  the  costs.  It  is  regrettable 
the  committee  failed  to  accept  this 
limited  and  carefully  thought  out 
amendment.  While  it  would  not  have 
completely  remedied  the  existing  dis- 
crimination, it  would  have  gone  far  to 
correct  the  most  serious  inequity  in  the 
social  security  laws. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  it  is  in- 
tended that  at  the  appropriate  time  there 
will  be  offered  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  providing  for  certain 
changes  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  These  changes  are  embodied 
in  my  bill.  H  R.  6283.  and  are  described 
in  the  supplemental  views  beginning  on 
page  92  of  the  committee  report.  Let 
me  say  also,  however,  that  should  that 
motion  fail.  I  will  vote  for  the  final  pas- 
sarre  of  this  bill. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  bill  that 
I  think  are  very  definite  improvements 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  which  I  think 
should  be  enacted  at  this  time,  although 
I  share  with  some  of  my  colleagues  the 
concern  that  is  expressed  as  to  where 
we  are  going  as  far  as  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  people  under  this  program  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  repeat  today  what  I  have  said 
at  other  times  when  social  security  leg- 
islation has  been  before  us.  We  do  not 
know  even  today  whether  the  general 
taxpayers  are  willing  to  support  the  cost 
of  this  program  because  we  still  have  not 
imposed  upon  them  the  full  cost  of  it. 
The  full  cost  of  this  program  under  pres- 
ent benefits  and  without  any  liberaliza- 
tion of  existing  law  is  9  percent  of  pay- 
roll applicable  to  a  taxable  base  of  $4,800 
in  earned  income,  yet  today  we  are  still 
paying  only  a  6-percent  rate.  It  will 
be  1969  before  the  present  tax  schedule 
reaches  its  full  rate  necessary  just  to 
pay  for  present  benefits.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  only  person  who  will 
really  be  paying  the  full  level  cost  and 
more  of  the  benefit  he  will  ultimately 
receive  is  possibly  the  person  who  will 
be  starting  his  working  lifetime  in  1969 
and  then  20  years  later  or  some  other 
time  before  he  reaches  age  65  he  will, 
under  a  9 -percent  tax  applying  to  his 
wage  level,  have  probably  paid  the  ac- 
tuarial cost  of  the  benefits  to  which  he 
will  be  entitled. 

So  I  caution  at  this  time  that  I  think 
we  should  all  start  to  be  more  conscious 
of  where  we  are  going  as  far  as  the 
ultimate  burden  we  are  placing  on  our 


people  by  way  of  taxes  Is  concerned.  I 
caution  that  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  any  number  of  bills 
before  this  Congress,  as  we  have  had  in 
past  Congresses,  urging  various  liberal- 
izations, various  changes  in  this  system, 
all  of  which  or  any  one  of  which,  I 
should  say,  if  enacted,  means  that  you 
have  to  impose  an  increase  in  the  taxes. 
The  provisions  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  are  in  keeping  with  the 
constant  committee  endeavor  to  main- 
tain the  soundness  of  the  OASDI  sys- 
tem. The  cost  of  the  benefits  proposed 
by  the  bill  will  not  exceed  the  one-quar- 
ter of  1  percent  of  payroll  which  is  as- 
sessed as  part  of  the  bill  as  an  increase  in 
taxes.  Therefore,  we  can  say  that  when 
we  bring  you  the  benefits,  we  bring  you 
with  them  an  increase  in  the  taxes. 
And  mark  my  words,  that  is  going  to  be 
true  from  here  on  out.  There  are  not 
going  to  be  any  benefits  pror>osed  that 
must  not  also  have  accompanied  with 
them  proposed  increase  in  the  taxes  to 
be  paid  by  the  people  who  are  currently 
working. 

I  think  when  we  start  getting  into  the 
9  and  9  ^'4 -percent  rate  we  had  better  be 
careful  that  we  are  not  overburdening 
the  system  as  far  as  creating  a  situation 
in  which  our  people  may  not  be  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  benefits  at  some 
future  date,  but  I  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem can  and  I  believe  our  economy  prob- 
ably can  stand  this  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent tax  increase  that  is  called  for  in 
this  bill  in  order  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional benefits. 

I  believe  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
benefit  from  $33  to  $40  can  be  justified 
and  I  support  it.  I  believe  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  eligibility  rule  so  that  you 
permit  a  person  who  has  had  one  quar- 
ter of  coverage  out  of  four  to  be  entitled 
to  benefits  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  believe  we  should  go  further  in  that 
direction,  in  fact,  at  least  for  a  limited 
group  of  our  people. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on.  however,  before  discuss- 
ing the  proposed  additions  which  I  think 
would  improve  the  bill.  First,  as  to  the 
retirement  age  for  men.  This  bill  re- 
duces the  retirement  age  for  men  from 
65  to  62.  I  share  the  concern  that  has 
been  expressed  here  today  with  respect 
to  the  particular  problem  confronting  a 
person  at  age  62.  or  at  age  60.  or  at  any 
more  advanced  age  who  becomes  unem- 
ployed. I  recognize  the  difficulty  he  has 
in  obtaining  reemployment.  That  is 
very  definitely  a  problem  for  people  who 
become  unemployed  at  more  advanced 
ages.  I  question,  however,  the  advisabil- 
ity of  lowering  the  retirement  age  under 
the  OASDI  program  in  order  to  provide 
for  this  situation.  I  think  by  establish- 
ing a  national  policy  which  says  that  the 
retirement  age  is  62.  we  can  very  well 
create  a  situation  where  we  develop  a 
psychology  that  62  is  the  appropriate 
age  for  retirement.  When  we  do  that 
the  next  step  is  that  people  start  retir- 
ing and  start  being  laid  off  and  being 
put  into  an  unemployed  situation  at  age 
62.  That  is  what  I  want  to  avoid.  I  want 
to  avoid  having  more  people  who  are 
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faced  with  this  difficulty  of  being  unem- 
ployed at  age  62. 

If  the  committee  is  justified  in  reduc- 
ing the  retirement  age  to  62,  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  giving  the  individ- 
ual a  reduced  benefit,  then  what  justifi- 
cation, Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  for  hav- 
ing any  retirement  age?  Why  do  we  not 
just  simply  say  you  can  retire  regardless 
of  your  age  provided  you  take  a  reduc- 
tion in  your  benefits  actuarially  propor- 
tionate to  the  period  of  time  you  are 
retiring  in  advance  of  age  65?  Why 
have  an  age  62  specified?  Why  not  per- 
mit voluntary  retirement  to  take  care  of 
a  person  who  is  unemployed  at  age  60, 
and  say,  you  will  get  a  reduced  benefit. 
Can  anybody  suggest  a  justification  for 
any  ase  cutoff? 

In  fact,  I  think  we  find  in  many  pri- 
vate annuity  plans  that  are  sold  today. 
there  is  no  age  that  a  person  has  to 
reach  before  he  can  draw  his  annuity 
benefits  as  long  as  he  takes  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  benefits.  Under 
the  private  systems  that  the  chairman 
referred  to  as  well  as  other  Members, 
which  permit  earlier  retirement,  they  do 
not  set  an  age  of  62  or  an  age  of  60. 
Normally,  you  buy  your  contract,  but  if 
you  want  to  obtain  your  benefits  prior 
to  the  normal  time,  ihen  you  can  do  so 
by  accepting  a  reduced  benefit.  So  it  is 
not  the  question  of  the  benefit  to  the 
individual  as  .such  that  I  am  talking 
about.  I  am  talking  about  the  psychol- 
ogy you  create  under  a  governmental 
system  that  is  national  in  scope  which 
would  now  point  the  finger  at  age  62  and 
say  men  shall  retire  at  that  point.  I 
think  we  may  be  laying  the  groundwork 
here  for  a  situation  that  can  create  more 
imemployment  as  far  as  the  people  who 
are  63.  62.  or  even  61  years  of  age  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman,  certainly. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  points  out  in  his  own  think- 
ing a  problem  that  disturbed  me  when 
this  matter  was  in  conference  last  year. 
My  friend  realizes  that  the  average  age 
of  retirement  of  men  today  is  above  65, 
actually  68  or  69. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  68,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  also  recognizes  that  there  is 
now  a  trend  in  industrial  retirement  sys- 
tems in  the  direction  of  optional  retire- 
ment at  age  62.  That  has  been  begin- 
ning somewhat  in  recent  years.  That  is 
why  62  i3  selected  here.  The  fact  that 
we  have  had  an  age  of  65  for  permissi- 
ble retirement  has  not  tended  to  reduce 
apparently  the  actual  retirement  age. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
differ  with  the  chairman  on  that.  I 
think  if  the  chairman  looks  at  the  facts 
he  will  find  that  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  has  been  moving  down  to  65. 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true  in  some 
instances. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
the  proposition  I  am  aiming  at.  We  are 
tending  to  move  in  the  direction  that 
would  create  the  psychological  criterion 
that  62  should  be  the  retirement  age. 


Mr.  MILLS.  But  the  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  bring  to  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion, and  I  Lhink  he  will  agree  with  me, 
is  that  some  industries  have  a  65 -year 
mandatory  retirement  age,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  optional  retirement  age  of 
62.  The  important  point  is  that  the  re- 
tirement at  age  62  is  optional,  not  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  hope  it 
will  not  spread,  but,  as  I  previously  ex- 
pressed myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
that  potential  of  establishing  62  years  as 
the  recognized  retirement  age  and  I 
think  that  is  moving  in  absolutely  the 
opposite  direction  from  what  we  should 
be  moving.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  need  the 
productive  energy  of  these  people  in  this 
age  group,  and  we  should  not  do  any- 
thing which  would  have  the  tendency  of 
removing  them  from  the  labor  market, 
removing  them  from  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  contribution  to  a  growing 
economy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  thought  that  has  been  expres.sed  by 
numerous  people,  and  certainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, that  maybe  in  time  we  should, 
by  including  an  incentive  provision, 
make  this  work  both  ways:  That  is.  If  a 
person  for  some  reason  or  other  deems 
it  necessary  to  quit  at  62  he  should  be 
able  to  do  so.  but  we  should  reward  the 
individual  who  wants  to  work  beyond 
65  by  recognizing  that  as  he  works 
beyond  that  age  the  end  result  is  he  gets 
less  under  the  existing  program  in  total 
benefits.  It  might  be  desirable  to  re- 
ward him  by  allowing  some  adjustment 
of  the  monetary  benefits  he  receives  for 
each  year  he  works  beyond  65.  It 
should  be  made  to  work  both  ways. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  if 
the  two  were  coupled  together,  optional 
retirement  at  62,  but  some  encourage- 
ment to  keep  working  beyond  65,  we 
would  be  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  that  very  point,  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  will  rpcall  that 
during  the  consideration  of  these  amend- 
ments, in  executive  session  I  gave  the 
representatives  of  HEW  specific  instruc- 
tions to  explore  this  very  possibility  and 
report  back  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  recog- 
nize that.  I  think  this  could  be  deferred 
until  we  have  the  full  package  based  on 
complete  information  so  that  we  know 
where  we  are  moving. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WL-^consin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  the 
point  I  want  to  direct  to  the  chairman. 
The  chairman  has  suggested  that  there 
are  some  private  pension  and  retirement 
programs  that  have  gone  down  to  an 
optional  62.  But  there  are  others  that 
are  moving  in  the  other  direction,  and  if 
there  are,  this  is  probably  an  area  where 
there  has  been  more  consideration  given 
by  our  doctors  and  other  people  con- 
cerned with  retirement  than  anything 
else.  Our  committee  has  not  even  looked 
into  it.  There  is  no  reason  for  our  spec- 
ulating off  the  tops  of  our  heads  on  a 
very  serious  matter  like  this,  without 


having  gone  into  it.  We  did  not  go  into 
it  and  we  cannot  report  to  this  House 
on  what  the  real  situation  is.  It  is  an 
area  we  should  go  into.  It  has  been 
my  judgment  this  reduction  to  the  age  62 
is  a  step  backward,  and  I  believe  hear- 
ings would  back  that  up,  but  certainly 
we  do  need  the  hearings  if  we  are  to 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  feel  there  is 
anything  speculative  about  reducing  the 
age  to  62,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
when  we  decided  that  the  age  should  be 
65  when  this  program  was  enacted  into 
law,  it  was  an  arbitrary  age.  I  believe 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  an- 
swered the  gentleman's  question  very 
effectively.  However,  I  am  wondering 
how  you  are  going  to  find  jobs  in  com- 
munities where  you  have  one-third  of 
the  insured  employment  force  unem- 
ployed and  there  are  just  no  jobs.  Re- 
ducing this  age  to  62  because  of  the  in- 
roads of  automation  will  take  care  of 
many  of  these  people. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  get  the 
gentleman's  point,  but  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  the  gentleman  does  not  go  to 
age  60  as  the  age  at  which  a  person 
should  be  entitled  to  obtain  a  reduced 
social  security  benefit.  There  are  peo- 
ple in  the  gentleman's  region  he  is  talk- 
ing about  who  are  unemployed  and  they 
are  aged  60.  What  justification  is  there 
for  stopping  at  age  62? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  committee  go  to  age  60. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  To  me 
there  is  just  as  much  justification  for 
going  to  60  as  there  is  for  going  to  62. 
But  I  caution  you  as  to  the  psychology 
we  create  when  in  this  overall  Govern- 
ment plan  we  start  to  flagging  certain 
ages  and  particularly  start  moving  in 
the  direction  of  a  lower  age  at  which  we 
suggest  that  we  consider  it  is  reasonable 
that  a  person  should  be  in  retirement 
rather  than  producing. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
point  out  one  thing.  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  look  into  the  possibility  of  tying  this 
in  with  a  more  liberal  concept  of  dis- 
ability. I  think  that  is  in  accord  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  and  is  moving  forward.  It 
would  be  my  suggestion  that  we  need  the 
studies,  there  is  the  area,  and  that  this 
present  action  is  very  ill-advised. 

Mr.  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  other 
aspects  of  the  bill,  let  me  say  one  of  the 
proposals  made  in  the  committee  bill  is 
an  increase  in  the  widows'  benefits  from 
75  percent  of  the  workers'  benefits  to 
82.5  percent  of  the  workers'  benefits.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  that  as  a  desirable 
change.  I  think  it  moves  basically  in 
the  right  direction.  I  see  no  basic  phi- 
losophy which  would  conflict  with  doing 
that.    But  may  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  that  there  are  many 
proposals  for  improving  or  for  liberal- 
izing this  system. 

The  committee,  when  it  acted  on  this 
bill,  was  faced  with  certain  priorities. 
It  had  to  live  with  what  it  thought  ap- 
propriate to  provide  as  a  tax  increase 
at  this  time.  We  faced  that  same  situa- 
tion a  year  ago  when  we  acted  on  the 
Social  Security  Act.  We  had  a  cutoff 
point  with  respect  to  cost  beyond  which 
we  would  consider  no  liberalization  be- 
cause of  the  tax  burden  that  would  be 
imposed. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
we  are  looking  at  those  areas  that  need 
attention  the  most  from  a  priority  stand- 
point, there  are  two  areas  that  are  cry- 
ing for  prior  attention  as  compared  to 
the  increase  in  the  widow's  benefit.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  when  he 
addressed  us,  said  that  what  we  had  done 
was  to  pick  out  those  areas  of  greatest 
need;  where  the  people  were  in  the 
greatest  need.  We  increased  the  mini- 
mum wage  because  those  were  the  peo- 
ple at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  with  the 
greatest  need.  We  increased  the  eligi- 
bility requirements,  because  here  were 
people  who  had  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  coverage  and  qualify  for 
benefits  simply  because  they  may  have 
had  one-quarter  coverage  out  of  four 
but  not  one  out  of  three  that  are  required 
to  qualify  under  present  law. 

I  say  to  you  that  I  think  there  is  In 
this  country  one  group  with  the  greatest 
need  of  any  single  group  of  our  people 
that  we  have  just  absolutely  neglected 
and  forgotten  about.  And.  I  speak  of 
those  older  people  who  we  could  say 
either  were  bom  too  soon  or  Congress 
acted  too  late  so  that  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  any  benefits.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  widow  we  have  situations 
where  the  husband  died  before  he  got 
full  and  complete  coverage  and  we  have 
the  case  of  the  couple  which  left  the  la- 
bor market  before  we  covered  their 
group.  And.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  this 
group  of  aged  that  needs  attention  the 
most  in  this  country  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  about  2  mil- 
lion people  over  72  years  of  age  that  re- 
ceive no  social  security  benefit  and  are 
ineligible  for  benefits  under  the  present 
law.  Over  half  of  those  are  widows. 
And,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  over  half  of  them  are  on  re- 
lief. To  me,  if  there  is  any  group  that 
we  should  look  to  and  give  prior  con- 
sideration over  all  others,  it  is  that  group 
of  people  which  we  neglected  because 
we  acted  too  late. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  some  of  these 
people  have  contributed  under  social  se- 
curity, but  they  do  not  have  the  one 
quarter  out  of  four  and  they  did  not  have 
the  one  quarter  out  of  three  yesterday. 
They  may  have  one  out  of  five  or  they 
may  have  one  out  of  six  quarters  of 
coverage.  But,  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing for  that  group,  and  over  half  of 
them  are  on  relief  today. 

It  is  my  proposal.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  substitute  in  this  bill  for  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  increase  in  widow's 
benefits  a  provision  which  would  blan- 
ket in  and  give  coverage,  at  a  minimum 


benefit,  to  this  group  over  72  years  of 
age  whom  we  so  far  have  neglected. 
And,  if  we  do  not  do  it  this  year.  Mr. 
Chairmjin.  I  suggest  to  you  Uiat  the  day 
is  going  to  ':ome.  and  this  group  is  be- 
coming smaller  and  smaller,  that  we  will 
do  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  delay. 
These  people  need  and  deserve  our  com- 
passion and  help  today. 

Now,  the  charge  is  made  against  this 
change  that  they  have  paid  nothing  or 
practically  nothing  into  the  trust  fund. 
Under  my  proposal  the  OASI  trust  fund 
would  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury general  fund  the  maximum  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  with  respect 
to  these  people  if  they  had  qualified  for 
a  minimum  benefit.  Now,  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  as  to  what  this  will  cost, 
and  I  want  to  clear  that  up  right  in  the 
beginning.  In  the  first  year  the  cost  out 
of  the  Treasury,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
$750  million.  But,  let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  it  is  also  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  there  will  be  a  $300  million 
reduction  in  the  Federal  old-age  assist- 
ance costs,  because  it  will  remove  that 
element  of  cost  that  is  now  a  cost  on 
the  General  Treasury.  It  will  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  liability  of  the 
States;  reduce  their  old-age  and  assist- 
ance costs  by  S250  million.  This  will 
mean  a  total  reduction  of  old-age  as- 
sistance costs  in  the  first  year  of  S550 
million. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  second  year  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  social  security  trust 
fund  will  be  only  $45  million,  and  yet 
the  old-age  assistance  savings  would  be 
continuous  as  far  as  the  annual  savings 
to  the  general  fund  are  concerned.  If 
you  want  to  take  the  10-year  average 
the  figures  are  shown  in  this  table  which 
I  will  put  in  the  Record: 

Data  on  blanketing -in  feature  ' 
[Aasamrs  $40  tninimum) 
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The  total  reimbursements  over  a  10- 
year  period  from  the  general  fund  to 
the  trust  fund  will  be  $1,250  million. 
But  what  will  be  the  savings  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  far  as  public  assist- 
ance costs  are  concerned?  $3  billion. 
^^"hat  will  be  the  savings  to  the  States? 
$2.5  billion.  Or  a  total  savings  in  public 
assistance  costs  of  $5.5  billion  over  a  10- 
year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  total  em- 
ployer-employee contribution  made  to 
the  trust  fund  for  the  minimum-benefit 
beneficiary  now  on  the  benefit  rolls  is 
between  $100  to  $150  without  interest. 
Under  the  proposal  to  blanket  in  the 
aged  at  72  years  the  reimbursement  of 
the  trust  fund  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
$330  per  person  before  interest  allow- 


ance and  $371  with  interest  with  respect 
to  the  initial  group.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  with  respect  to  the  deserving  in- 
dividuals who  would  De  benefited  under 
this  proposal  the  OASI  tnist  fund 
would  be  more  fully  compensated  than 
is  true  in  the  case  of  persons  now  re- 
ceiving benefits. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  iC*ts  fair  for  these  indi- 
viduals to  derive  benefits  from  the  trust 
fund  even  though  provision  is  made  to 
reimburse  the  trust  fund  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury.  In  answer  to  such  an  inquiry 
I  would  point  out  that  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  social  security  program  the 
general  benefit  level  has  been  increased 
on  five  occasions,  namely,  1939,  1950, 
1952,  1954,  and  1958.  The  cost  to  the 
trust  fund  of  the  liberalizations  in  those 
years  with  respect  to  persons  on  the 
benefit  rolls  at  the  time  the  increases 
took  effect  totals  $18.3  billion.  This  is 
attributable  to  the  Social  Security  Acts 
providing  the  liberalization  as  follows: 
Act:  Billions 

1950 »5  2 

1952 2.  8 

1954 4  1 

1958 8  2 


Total 18.3 

And  may  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  there  is  any  group  that  is  at  least 
entitled  to  this  minimum  as  a  benefit, 
it  is  this  group  of  2  million  people  over 
72  years  of  age  today  who  are  neglected. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  an 
area  that  should  have  priority  to  the 
provision  in  the  bill  relating  to  widows' 
benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  will  include  excerpts  pertaining  to  the 
blanketing-in  proposal  taken  from  the 
supplemental  views  of  the  committee 
report: 

Benefits  for  certain  Individuals  who  ha%e 
attained  age  72:  This  proposed  amendment 
which  embodies  the  provisions  of  H.R.  324 
would  generally  provide  OASI  benefits  to 
persons  age  72  and  over  who  are  not  pres- 
ently eligible  for  such  benefits.  These  in- 
dividuals would  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
minimum  benefit. 

No  dependents'  or  survivors'  benefits 
would  be  payable  under  this  new  category, 
and  stricter  provisions  would  be  applicaole 
to  suspension  of  benefits  than  applies  under 
present   law    to   regular    beneficiaries. 

This  amendment  would  make  benefits 
available  to  approximately  2  million  persons 
including  1.5  million  women,  1  million  of 
whom  are  widows.  For  the  most  part  the 
group  to  be  benefited  under  this  suggested 
change  are  workers  who  attained  retirement 
age  before  the  social  security  program 
reached  Its  present  status  of  virtual  uni- 
versal coverage  or  are  widows  whose  hus- 
bands died  prior  to  this  expansion  of  cov- 
erage. It  Is  estimated  that  1.25  million  of 
the  people  Included  la  this  group  are  pres- 
ently forced  to  rely  on  public  assistance. 
These  people  are  In  their  present  plight  be- 
cause Congress  acted  too  late  In  broadening 
coverage  of  the  social  security  system.  We 
should  now  act  to  correct  the  neglect  of 
these  worthy  people.  These  are  the  people 
who  felt  the  full  brunt  of  the  Inflation  of 
the  forties  and  early  fifties  which  destroyed 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  savings. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  urgent  need 
of  this  group  when  it  Is  considered  that  63 
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percent    of    them    are    presently    public    as- 
sistance   recipients.      In    fact,    we    are    con- 
vinced  that   this   group   comprises   the   seg- 
ment   of    our     population     that     Is     in     the 
greatest  need  and  Is  most  deserving  of  help. 
It   becomes,   therefore,   fully  evident  that 
any  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which    benefits    this    group   deserves    a   very 
high    priority.      When   It    Is   considered   that 
no    present    beneficiary    under    the    system 
has  paid  anything  approaching  the  full  act- 
uarial   value   of   his   potential   benefits.   It  is 
only    fair    that    the    discrimination    against 
those  not  covered  under  the  program  l)e  re- 
moved.     In    this    connection    it    should    be 
noted  that  the  payment  Into  the  trust  fund 
for   the   group   covered   under   this   proposal 
would  be  relatively  10  times  as  much  as  was 
paid  into  the  fvmd  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent average  recipient  of  a  minimum  benefit. 
The    cost    of     blanketing    In    this    group 
within  the  protection  of  the  program  would 
be  defrayed  under  a  formula  reimbursing  the 
OASI  trust  fund  by  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.     The  method  of  financing  would 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  the  trust  fund 
i.i  „:i  ^mount  equal  to  th?  m^.xlmum  em- 
ployer-employee tax  on  a  level  monthly  wage 
equal  to  the  maximum  wage  that  produces 
minimum     benefits.       Such     reimbursement 
would  be  for  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of   1951    (when   the   last  new  start  was  pro- 
vided!   through    the    year   In  which   the   in- 
dividual Involved  attains  age  71   (or  through 
December  1960.  if  later  i  plus  3  percent  com- 
pound Interest.    As  has  been  noted,  this  pro- 
posed method  of  reimbvirsing  the  trust  fund 
for  the  group   that  would  be  covered  under 
the  amendment  would  result  in  the  payment 
into    the    trust    fund    of    an    amount    that 
would    be    10    times    greater   relatively    than 
was  p>aid  into  the  fund  with  respect  to  the 
average  minimum   benefit  recipient. 

The  effect  upon  the  OASI  trust  fund  from 
this  provision  will  be  minimal  because  the 
level-premium  value  of  the  Federal  reim- 
bursements will  be  0.15  percent  of  payroll 
contrasted  with  the  level-premium  value  of 
the  benefits  of  0.20  percent  of  payroll.  The 
cost  of  the  reimbursement  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  would  be  partially  off- 
set by  the  savings  to  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  old-age  assistance  program.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  these  deserving  people  the 
contributions  into  the  trust  fund  will  be 
relatively  greater  than  were  paid  by  persons 
now  receiving  comparable  benefits,  and  the 
payment  of  benefits  will  be  relatively  less 
because  eligibility  for  benefits  is  deferred 
until  age  72. 

The  committee  report  In  numerous  places 
expresses  proper  concern  over  the  economic 
welfare  of  those  persons  receiving  minimum 
benefits  or  dependents  benefits.  We  share 
the  concern  that  present  benefits  may  under 
certain  circumstances  be  Inadequate  but  we 
feel  compelled  to  direct  attention  to  a  con- 
cern that  is  even  more  urgent  in  regard  to 
those  fjeople  who  today  receive  no  benefits 
at  all  even  though  they  may  have  paid  Just 
as  much  or  more  into  the  trust  fund  as  the 
people  who  are  today  receiving  benefits. 
This  hardship  can  be  demonstrated  by  two 
examples  as  follows: 

Mr  A.  a  self-employed  store  owner,  was 
first  covered  in  1951.  He  had  self -employ- 
ment Income  of  •3,600  in  both  1951  and  1952 
before  dying  in  March  1952.  He  left  a 
widow,  age  65.  His  total  contributions  were 
$162.  No  benefits  were  payable  to  his 
widow  because  he  had  only  five  quarters  of 
coverage. 

Dr  B.  a  doctor  of  medicine,  had  covered 
earnings  of  $50  per  calendar  quarter  as  an 
employee  beginning  in  1951  since  he  was  a 
part-time  salaried  doctor  for  a  nonprofit 
organization.  Dr.  B  died  In  April  1952  after 
being  paid  $50  of  wages  in  that  month.  He 
too  left  a  widow  age  65.  His  total  employee 
contributions  were  only  $4  50.  Because  he 
had  six  quarters   of  coverage    (even   though 


they  were  at  the  mlnlmtim  amount  possi- 
ble) his  widow  received  a  Iximp-sxun  death 
payment  of  $60  and  monthly  benefits  of  $15 
for  April  1952  to  August  1952.  $18  80  for  Sep- 
tember 1952  to  August  1954.  $30  for  Septem- 
ber 1954  to  December  1957.  and  $33  from 
January  1958  on.  As  of  June  1.  1961.  she 
will  have  received  a  total  of  $3,139  in  social 
security  benefits.  If  the  new  legislation  Is 
adopted,  her  monthly  benefit  will  Increase  to 
$40.  and  if  she  lives  out  her  normal  life  ex- 
pectancy from  now  on  she  will  get  approx- 
imately $5,300  more  for  a  total  benefit  of 
$8,439  based  on  a  total  contribution  to  the 
trust  fund  of  $9. 

We  genuinely  regret  that  sufficient  of  our 
committee  colleagues  on  the  majority  did  not 
agree  to  Include  In  the  bill  this  workable 
and  equitable  proposal  to  grant  a  minimum 
benefit  to  individuals  age  72  who  are  not 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits  This 
amendment  would  have  Improved  the  bill, 
.strengthened  the  OASDI  system,  and  been  of 
very  real  assistance  to  the  people  to  be 
benefited. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  second 
area  of  liberalization  that  needs  more 
attention:  and  if  we  look  at  the  volume 
of  legislation  that  has  been  introduced 
in  this  Congress,  this  view  is  shared  by 
many  Members  of  the  House.  I  refer  to 
proposals  liberalizing  the  earnings  test — 
the  ability  of  a  person  to  continue  to 
earn  something  even  though  he  is  re- 
ceiving retirement  benefits  under  the 
old-age  and  .survivors  insurance  system. 
We  propose  in  our  substitute  that  this 
test  be  liberalized.  At  the  present  time 
a  person,  after  he  receives  $1,200  in  out- 
side income,  Tias  his  retirement  benefits 
reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  of  earnings 
up  to  $1,500.  Above  earnings  of  $1,500 
present  law  provides  for  benefits  to  be 
reduced  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis.  We 
suggest  that  the  $300  band  between 
$1,200  and  $1,500  be  expanded  and  that  a 
person  be  permitted  to  earn  up  to  $2,400 
with  S2  earnings  allowed  for  every  $1 
of  reduction  in  benefit.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  moving  in  the  direction  of  com- 
pelling people  to  get  out  of  the  labor 
market  or  to  retire  early,  we  would  en- 
courage them  to  stay  in  productive  activ- 
ity and  make  more  of  a  contribution  to 
the  growth  and  the  stimulation  of  our 
economy.  By  liberalizing  the  work 
clause  beneficiaries  will  be  able  to  earn 
and  still  continue  to  receive  benefits. 
As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  include  excerpts  from  the  supple- 
mental views  in  the  committee  report  on 
this  point: 

Liberalization  of  the  retirement  test :  To 
improve  the  equity  of  the  social  security 
system  we  proposed  during  the  committee 
consideration  of  H  R.  6027  that  the  retire- 
ment test  ($1,200  limitation  on  earnings)  be 
liberalized.  Under  our  suggested  amend- 
ment, which  was  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  H  R.  5517.  an  individual  would  have  been 
able  to  earn  up  to  $2,400  per  annum  before 
there  would  have  been  a  full  benefit  deduc- 
tion on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  for  earnings 
above  that  amount.  Our  proposal  would 
have  involved  an  estimated  level-premium 
cost  of  0.06  percent  of  payroll  and  would  have 
provided  approximately  $125  million  in  ad- 
ditional benefits  In  the  first  full  year  of 
operation. 

The  retirement  test  or  so-called  work 
clause  under  existing  law  provides  that  (1) 
an  Individual  can  earn  as  much  as  $1,200 
yearly  without  loss  of  benefit  entitlement, 
(2)  for  earnings  over  $1,200  and  through 
$1,500  there  is  withheld   $1   in  benefits  for 


each  $2  in  earnings,  and  (3)  above  $1,600  in 
earnings  the  earnings-benefit -loss  ratio  Is 
dollar  for  dollar.  Furthermore,  benefits  are 
not  withheld  for  any  month  in  which  the 
individual  does  not  have  wages  In  excess  of 
$100  and  does  not  render  substantial  self- 
employment  services.  The  test  does  not  ap- 
ply to  individuals  at  age  72. 

The  retirement  test  directly  affects  up- 
ward of  2  million  OASI  beneficiaries  and, 
indirectly,  many  more  beneficiaries.  The 
present  retirement  test  tends  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  our  aged  citizens  by 
restricting  their  productivity  and  limiting 
the  contribution  they  can  make  to  their 
own  wclfnre.  In  mrny  cases,  the  present  lest 
may  preclude  an  individual  from  earning 
income  for  which  there  is  a  genuine  need. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  many  older  people 
would  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  productivity  as  well  as  live  more 
satisfying  lives  if  the  present  retirement  test 
did  not  operate  so  severely  to  reduce  the  net 
addition  to  Income  from  working. 

The  amendment  that  we  supported  in 
committee  would  have  increased  the  "earn- 
ings band"  of  existing  law  under  which 
l>eii«»flts  are  reduced  $1  for  every  $2  earned. 
Under  present  law  that  band  applies  to 
earnings  between  $1,200  and  $1,500.  We 
proposed  to  increase  the  band  by  $900  so 
that  the  "$1  in  benefits  for  $2  in  earnings 
band"  would  apply  in  the  range  from  $1,200 
to  $2,400.  Under  our  proposal  benefits 
would  have  been  reduced  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis  only  to  the  extent  that  earnings 
exceeded  $2,400. 

This  proposal  would  work  In  the  following 
manner  insofar  as  the  annual  i>ortlon  of  the 
retirement  test  is  concerned  Let  us  con- 
sider a  retired  worker  and  wife  whose  cf)m- 
blned  benefits  are  $150  a  month  or  $1,800  a 
year  If  he  works  part  time  and  earns 
$1,200,  they  received  full  benefits  and  so 
have  a  total  Income  of  $3,000.  If  his  earn- 
ings are  $1,500,  the  benefits  are  reduced  by 
$150  (one-half  of  the  $300  excess  over  the 
$1,200  limit)  to  $1,650.  the  same  as  under 
present  law.  If  his  earnings  are  $1,800.  the 
benefits  are  reduced  by  $300  under  the  pro- 
posal (one-half  of  the  $600  excess) — as 
against  $450  under  present  law  (one-half  of 
the  first  $300  of  excess,  plus  all  of  the  next 
$300) .  Corresponding  figures  for  other  cases 
are  shown  below: 
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This  modification  would  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  flexibility,  adequacy,  and  equity 
of  the  social  security  system  while  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  opportunities  for 
self-determination  on  the  part  of  our  de- 
serving senior  citizens. 

In  demonstration  of  the  Interest  in  a 
liberalized  retirement  test  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  committee  has  had  more  bills 
referred  to  it  on  this  subject  than  on  any 
other  single  subject.  We  regret  that  the  ma- 
jority did  not  find  it  possible  to  support  our 
endeavors  to  this  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  suggestion  that 
this  bill  basically,  coming  from  the  com- 
mittee, is  a  satisfactory  bill  but  that  im- 
provements can  be  made.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  two  greatest  areas  need- 
ing improvement   today  are  first,  with 
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respect  to  the  earnings  test,  and  second, 
with  respect  to  taking  care  of  this  com- 
pletely neglected  group  of  those  people 
who  are  today  over  the  age  of  72  and 
who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
come  under  this  system  which  we  look 
to  as  being  eventually  a  universal  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  recommendation 
for  improving  our  social  security  struc- 
ture is  set  forth  in  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced.  H.R.  6283,  which  will 
be  embodied  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 
This  motion  to  recommit  will  provide 
for  the  increase  in  the  minimum  benefit, 
liberalization  of  the  eligibility  require- 
ments, minimum  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  72, 
and  liberalization  of  the  retirement  test 
through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
earnings  permitted  without  full  deduc- 
tions from  benefits. 

The  level  premium  cost  to  the  trust 
fund  of  this  proposal  is  0.19  percent  of 
payroll  contrasted  with  the  cost  of  the 
committee  proposal  of  0.25  percent  of 
payroll.  Under  our  alternative  and  the 
tax  increase  provided  in  the  committee 
bill  of  0.25  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
there  would  be  an  excess  of  increase  in 
contributions  over  the  increase  in  bene- 
fit cost  amounting  to  0.06  percent  which 
would  be  used  to  reduce  the  actuarial 
imbalance  presently  in  the  system  of  0.24 
percent. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  sug- 
gestion we  will  be  benefiting  more 
people  who  are  in  greater  need  at  less 
cost.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supE>ort 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  to  vote  for 
final  passage  of  the  legislation  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  present  debate  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  amendments  to  express  my 
support  of  such  legislation,  and  to  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  these  amend- 
ments. 

Although  the  Presidents  proposals 
have  been  somewhat  scaled  down  there 
is  some  improvement  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  for  that  we  are  most  grateful. 

The  extension  of  benefits  to  men  at 
age  62,  the  increase  of  minimum  bene- 
fits to  retired  workers  to  $40  per  month, 
and  the  fact  that  widow's  benefits  will 
be  raised  from  75  to  82^2  percent  of  their 
husband's  benefits,  are  all  very  welcome 
and  well-deserved  changes.  TTiese  revi- 
sions will  benefit  a  great  many  of  our 
older  citizens,  and  while  they  are  not 
as  extensive  as  I  believe  they  should  be, 
it  is  a  slight  liberalization  of  the  program 
now  in  effect. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  earlier  this 
year,  providing  for  three  major  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  Act — removal  of 
the  present  limitation  on  outside  in- 
come that  can  be  earned  by  those  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  benefits:  lowering 
of  the  retirement  age  for  men  to  60  and 
women  to  55  years  of  age,  with  full  bene- 


fits; and  continued  payments  to  depend- 
ent children  after  age  18  provided  that 
the  child  is  actually  attending  full-time 
school. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  feel  that 
we  have  a  definite  responsibility  toward 
our  older  citizens,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
that  we  revise  some  of  our  programs  to 
meet  the  current  challenge,  then  we 
must  do  so. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  my  remarks  with 
those  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes],  in  sup- 
port of  the  social  security  amendments, 
especially  that  part  where  he  has  urged 
that  the  Congress  immediately  take 
such  steps  as  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  a  person 
receiving  social  security  may  earn  with- 
out penalty. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  enlargement  and  revision 
of  the  social  security  laws  presently 
under  debate. 

I  especially  approve  that  part  of  the 
new  law  which  provides  for  lowering  the 
age  of  voluntary  retirement  for  males  to 
62  years.  It  is  well  known  that  older 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  find  new  jobs. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  such 
older  people  can  elect  to  take  their  so- 
cial security  benefits,  thereby  alleviating 
the  tragedy  of  an  old  age  of  economic 
want. 

Furthermore,  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of 
Automation  on  Unemployment,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  unemployment 
generally  is  a  long-range  problem,  and 
not  merely  a  temporary  one. 

The  proposed  legislation,  by  reducing 
the  retirement  age  of  males  to  62  years 
of  age  will  encourage  employed  older 
workers  to  retire  voluntarily.  This  will 
expand  job  opportunities  for  yoimger 
workers. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  not  only 
good  humanity,  it  is  also  wise  eco- 
nomic planning  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  26 
years  ago  legislation  was  created  by 
Congress  that  provided  a  program  and  a 
goal  for  the  living. 

Today  amendments  are  again  offered 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  favor  H.R. 
6027,  although  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  proF>osals  are  not  as  liberal  as  I  would 
like  to  see  enacted,  and  that  I  feel  should 
be  enacted  if  the  program  is  to  effectively 
accomplish  its  end.  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress, and  even  before  that,  I  introduced 
an  amendment  that  would  increase  to 
$5,000  a  year  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings permitted  without  deductions  from 
benefits  received  under  the  act.  With 
current  day  medical  miracles,  the  life- 
span of  our  senior  citizens  is  more  as- 
sured, and  because  a  man  or  woman  lives 
to  be  62  does  not  eliminate  his  worth  nor 
lessen  the  contribution  he  might  make 
to  a  functioning  society.  Deletion  of 
this  vital  clause  from  H  R.  6027  is  a 
source  of  disappointment  to  those  of  us 
who  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  our 
senior  citizens  to  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  work  force  of  our  Nation. 

The  bill,  however,  does  provide  that 
a  man  may  have  the  optional  right  to 
retire   at   age   62.   with    proportionately 


reduced  benefits.  The  eligibiUty  require- 
ments for  social  security  insurance  status 
are  eased  from  one  quarter  in  each  three 
elapsed  quarters  to  one  quarter  in  each 
elapsed  year.  There  is  a  slight  increase 
for  widows — from  75  percent  to  82.5  per- 
cent of  the  basic  benefits  that  had  been 
received  from  their  husbands.  This 
falls  short  of  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation, and  it  is  less  than  what  I 
would  advocate,  but  it  will  be  a  help, 
however  little,  for  those  individuals  who 
are  in  need. 

The  administration  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  primary  bene- 
fit to  $43,  H.R.  6027  includes  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  benefit  from  $33  to  $40 ,. 
per  month.  This,  too,  falls  short  of  the 
goal,  but  again  however  little,  it  will  pro- 
vide assistance  for  those  individuals  who 
are  in  need.  All  of  these  provisions  are 
accomplished  by  a  minor  increase  in 
taxes  paid  by  employers  and  employees 
of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  each,  and  for 
the  self-employed  a  tax  increase  of 
three-sixteenths  of  1  percent. 

Opponents  of  these  moderate  amend- 
ments argue  that  the  responsibility  for 
assistance  lays  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  To  the  p>oint  that  this  is  possible 
and  plausible.  I  agree.  But  a  look  at 
statistics  will  show  that  some  States  have 
a  greater  retiree  population  than  others, 
and  that  some  States  meet  the  challenge 
of  this  influx  to  a  more  adequate  degree 
than  others.  When  I  hear  arguments 
that  liberalizing  the  Social  Security  Act 
will  result  in  lessening  an  individual's 
resr>onsibility  and  incentive.  I  cannot 
help  but  be  amused.  It  would  seem  ob- 
vious that  by  the  time  a  man  or  woman 
has  reached  the  age  of  62.  raised  his 
family,  and  contributed  to  his  Nation's 
general  welfare,  that  it  would  take  con- 
siderably more  than  a  few  additional 
funds  for  which  he  has  worked  and  con- 
tributed a  lifetime,  to  deflect  the  sense 
of  responsibility  he  must  feel  to  himself, 
his  family,  his  community,  and  his 
countrj'. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6027 
brings  into  the  Social  Security  Act  sev- 
eral needed  improvements  in  benefits.  It 
would  also  provide  for  the  necessary  in- 
crease in  payroll  taxes  to  pay  for  these 
priority  improvements. 

The  bill  is  somewhat  more  modest 
than  the  5-point  program  for  social  se- 
curity which  President  Kennedy  sug- 
gested in  his  economic  message  to  the 
Congress.  It  does  not  include  provisions 
to  ease  eligibility  requirements  for  dis- 
ability benefits,  one  of  the  points  which 
the  President  asked  for.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  bill  does  incorporate 
a  good  share  of  what  the  President  asked 
for  although  reducing  the  scope  of  these 
liberalizations.  It  raises  the  minimum 
primary  benefit  to  $40.  It  raises  the 
widow's  benefit,  widower's  benefit,  and 
parent's  benefit  to  f2>'2  percent  of  the 
primary  beneficiary's  benefit  amount.  It 
gives  men  workers  the  option  to  retire 
at  62  and  take  reduced  benefits  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  And  it  makes  insured 
status  under  the  act  easier  to  acquire; 
one  quarter  of  covered  employment  per 
calendar  year  would  be  the  new  require- 
ment. 

These  4  features  of  the  bill  would 
affect    about    4,420,000    persons    in    the 
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United  States  in  the  first  12  months 
after  they  became  effective.  This  esti- 
mate by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion includes  persons  whose  benefit 
amounts  would  t>e  increased,  persons 
made  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  new 
Insured  status  rules,  and  men  who  would 
have  the  option  of  retiring  at  62.  About 
10  percent  of  these  people  would  be  in 
my  State.  New  York,  and  half  of  that 
n'lmber  would  be  from  New  York  City. 
For  Puerto  Rico,  the  total  is  about  40,000 
people  who  would  be  affected. 

Miiumum  benefit:  The  present  mini- 
mum benefit  for  a  wage  earner — primary 
beneficiary — is  $33  a  month.  This  bill 
would  raise  the  minimum  to  S40  a 
month,  or  S480  a  year  for  the  wage 
earner  who  is  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  act.  Raising  the  floor  with  respect 
to  the  primary  beneficiary  would  work 
a  proportional  increase  in  the  minimum 
benefit  for  survivors  and  dependents:  in 
the  wife  s  benefit,  for  example,  which  is 
50  percent  of  the  wage  earner  s  benefit 
amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  very 
wide  agreement  on  the  necessity  for 
raising  the  amounts  of  the  lowest  bene- 
fits. The  President  asked  for  an  increase 
to  $43.  The  Democratic  platform  called 
for  a  minimum  monthly  benefit  of  $50. 
If  enacted  this  benefit  increase  would 
work  to  the  advantage  of  2.175.000  wage 
earners,  dependents,  and  survivors  in  the 
first  12  months. 

Retirement  age:  This  bill  would  give 
men  workers  the  option  of  retiring  at 
age  62.  instead  of  65.  and  taking  reduced 
benefits.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  estimated  that  560.000  men. 
fully  insured  and  between  the  ases  of  62 
and  65.  would  take  advantage  of  this 
choice  in  the  first  12  months  after  the 
bill  takes  effect. 

Age  65  is  not  a  magic  number.  Many 
of  our  older  people  do  not  want  to  and 
do  not  have  to  stop  working  on  their 
65th  birthday.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  those  for  whom  actual  retirement 
comes  before  age  65,  because  of  failing 
health  or  because  of  unemployment  at 
an  advanced  age.  Women  received  the 
option  to  retire  at  62  in  the  1956  amend- 
ments, and  the  present  provision  for  men 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  another  proper  step 
in  the  direction  of  bringing  more  flexi- 
bility into  the  retirement  provisions  of 
our  social  security  system.  Let  me  add 
my  hope  tliat  we  go  farther  in  the  direc- 
tion of  flexibility  by  loosening  up  the 
present  strict  income  hmitation  under 
which  the  active  worker  over  retirement 
age  begins  to  lose  benefit?  as  soon  as  he 
earns  over  $1,200  a  year. 

Insured  status;  The  1960  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  made  fully 
insured  status  and,  thus,  benefits  easier 
to  acquire  by  lowering  the  requirement 
to  one  quarter  of  covered  employment 
for  every  three  calendar  quarters  elaps- 
ing after  age  21  or  the  year  1950.  which- 
ever is  later.  The  present  bill.  H-R. 
6027,  would  reduce  the  requirement  to 
one  coverage  quarter  for  each  calendar 
year  elapsing  after  1950  of  a-re  21, 
whichever  is  later.  The  alternative  way 
of  becoming  fully  insured — by  acquiring 
40  quarters — 10  years — of  coverage — 
would  be  preserved  under  this  bill. 


This  l-in-4  rule,  which  was  supported 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  economic 
message  to  the  Congress,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year.  It 
would  work  primarily  to  the  benefit  of 
a  number  of  our  older  workers  who  have 
reached  or  are  just  reaching  retirement 
age.  A  l-in-4  rule  would  also  be  more 
in  line  with  the  test  which  present  law 
contemplates  for  future  generations  of 
workers,  10  years  of  coverage  out  of  a 
working  life  of  approximately  40  years. 
The  estimate  is  that  160,000  workers 
could  acquire  fully-insured  status  under 
this  rule  in  the  first  12  months. 

Widow's,  widower's,  and  parent's  bene- 
fit: Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
would  increase  the  monthy  benefit  pay- 
able to  widows,  widowers,  and  parents  of 
deceased  wage  earners  from  75  percent 
to  82 '2  percent  of  the  wage  earner's 
benefit  amount.  This  liberalization,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  very  proper.  Figures  for 
June  1960.  show  that  the  average 
monthy  payment  to  widows  under  the 
program  was  about  $58.  Over  the  years 
they  have  constituted  the  neediest  of 
the  aged  benefit  categories.  Many  of 
these  elderly  widows  must  place  their 
sole  reliance  on  social  security  pay- 
ments. It  is  estimated  that  in  the  first 
12  months  1.525,000  older  persons — 
widows,  widowers,  and  parents — would 
be  helped  by  this  benefit  increase. 

H.R.  6027.  with  these  four  priority  im- 
provements in  the  social  security  system, 
is  fully  financed.  The  bill  increases  the 
tax  rate  on  employees  and  employers  by 
one-eighth  of  1  percent,  and  on  the  self- 
employed  by  three-sixteenths  of  1  per- 
cent over  the  present  rate  and  the  sched- 
uled increases. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  this  legislation.  This  is  the  very 
least  we  can  do.  By  the  middle  of  last 
year  over  14,200,000  persons  in  this  coun- 
try were  receiving  benefit  checks  as  a 
result  of  their  contributions  to  the  sys- 
tem. Of  this  number  1.464,000  were 
New  York  residents  and  about  94,000 
lived  in  Puerto  Rico.  With  a  program 
of  this  scope,  I  believe  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  see  that  it  Is 
working  effectively,  and,  to  seek  con- 
tinuously to  make  improvements  in  the 

Nfr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wholeheartedly  approve  of  the  propos- 
als for  improving  the  social  security  pro- 
gmm  recommended  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  They  were  selected, 
first,  because  they  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable improvements  in  the  program; 
and.  second,  because  they  represent  steps 
that  can  be  taken  now  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  help  overcome  the  hard- 
.ships  and  distress  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

Though  I  think  the  improvements 
made  by  the  bill  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
bill  go  further  in  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program.  Further  im- 
provements could  have  been  financed 
through  a  larger  tax  increase.  Such  an 
increase  would  not  have  needed  to  be 
effective  until  1963.  Moreover,  instead 
of  just  an  increase  in  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  rate,  there  could  have  been  an 


increase  in  the  maximum  amount  of 
earnings  taxable  and  creditable  toward 
benefits.  An  increase  in  this  so-called 
earnings  ba.se — from  the  present  $4,800 
to,  say,  $6,000  or  $7.200 — not  only  would 
have  provided  additional  funds  to  fur- 
ther improve  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
gram but  would  have  increased  benefits 
under  the  program  for  people  earning 
above  the  maximum.  Since  1958,  when 
the  present  $4  800  carninr^s  base  was  es- 
tablished, earnings  levels  have  risen  sub- 
stantially. If  the  earnings  base  is  not 
increased  as  wages  go  up,  more  and  more 
workers  will  not  have  insurance  protec- 
tion related  to  their  full  earnings. 

Delaying  the  tax  increase  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  would  have  the 
advantage  of  increasing  purchasing 
power  during  the  current  recession  while 
postponing  a  tax  increase  until  the 
economy  is  better  able  to  absorb  it. 
More  important,  though,  delaying  the 
increase  would  have  meant  that  the  in- 
crease could  be  larger  and  thus  would 
have  made  ixjssible  further  improve- 
ments that  are  needed  to  make  the  so- 
cial security  program  more  effective. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  financ- 
ing I  should  like  to  point  out  that  main- 
taining the  financial  soundness  of  the 
program  was.  as  it  has  always  been,  an 
important  consideration  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  deliberations. 
The  system  has  been,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sound. 

There  arc  some  who  try  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  program  is  not 
financially  sound  because  it  is  not  fully 
funded.  In  a  compulsory  Government 
program  of  social  Insurance,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  accumulate  the  full  re- 
serves that  are  required  of  a  private 
insurance  company.  In  a  private  insur- 
ance plan  the  insurance  company  must 
have  sufficient  funds  on  hand  so  that  if 
operations  are  terminated  the  promised 
benefits  can  be  paid.  A  national  com- 
pulsory social  insurance  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  assumed  to  continue 
to  collect  contributions  and  to  pay  bene- 
fits indefinitely  into  the  future.  For 
this  reason,  a  social  insurance  program 
is  financially  sound  if  estimated  future 
income  will  support  estimated  future 
disbursements.  Cost  estimates  indicate 
that  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  program  will  have  suffi- 
cient income  from  contributions  based 
on  the  tax  schedule  now  in  the  law  and 
from  interest  earned  on  investments  to 
support  it  now  and  over  the  long-range 
future. 

This  fact  was  reafiBrmed  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security  Financ- 
ing, which  on  January  1,  1959.  issued  a 
unanimous  report  on  the  financial  status 
of  the  program.  The  Council's  major 
finding  was: 

The  method  of  financing  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program  Is 
sound  and,  based  on  the  best  estlm.'\te8  avail- 
able, the  contribution  schedule  now  In  the 
law  makes  adequate  provision  for  meeting 
short-range  and  long-range  costs. 

Since  the  committee's  bill  is  in  actu- 
arial balance,  the  system  will  continue  to 
be  financially  sound  after  enactment  of 
the  bilL 
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Another  unfounded  criticism  of  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program,  and  one  that  has  been 
made  frequently  by  opponents  of  the 
President's  health  insurance  proposal.  Is 
that  the  social  security  system  is  not 
insurance.  The  opponents  of  health  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged  under 
.social  security  have  even  claimed  before 
nationwide  television  audiences  that  the 
Supreme  Court  agrees  with  them  on  this 
point.     This  is  just  not  so. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Flemming  against  Nestor,  while  recog- 
nizing that  there  are  differences  between 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance and  private  insurance — a  fact  no 
one  ever  has  questioned — held  that  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
is  a  form  of  social  insurance.  The  Court 
stated: 

The  social  security  system  may  be  accu- 
rately described  as  a  form  of  social  Insur- 
ance, enacted  pursuant  to  Congress"  power 
to  "spend  money  In  aid  of  the  "general  wel- 
fare." " 

It  is  the  use  of  insurance  principles 
rather  than  the  amount  of  reserves  on 
hand,  the  existence  of  a  contract,  or  the 
nature  of  the  insured's  contribution  that 
makes  a  particular  program  an  insur- 
ance program.  The  characteristics  that 
make  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  an  insurance  system  include 
the  following:  First,  the  timing  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  risks  that  are  covered, 
and  the  dependency  situations  in  which 
they  occur,  vary  widely  among  the  in- 
sured group;  second,  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  risk  is  averaged 
among  the  insured  group;  third,  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  risks  as  a  whole  is  actu- 
arially evaluated;  fourth,  income  suf- 
ficient to  cover  this  cost  over  the  long 
run  is  provided  for;  and  fifth,  benefits 
are  paid  on  a  predetermined  basis  when 
and  if  the  risks  covered  occur. 

These  same  insurance  principles  ap- 
ply to  the  President's  proposal  for  health 
insurance  benefits  for  our  aged.  Much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  health  proposal  is 
centered  around  a  question  that  was 
settled  years  ago.  This  question  relates 
to  a  fundamental  principle  behind  the 
social  security  program — the  principle 
that  social  insurance  should  be  the  first 
line  of  defense  the  Government  should 
offer  against  economic  insecurity  result- 
ing from  loss  of  earnings.  Means-test 
programs  should  have  the  role  of  filling 
in  for  the  exceptional  cases  where  social 
insurance  cannot  solve  the  problem.  It 
is  time  that  we  applied  this  principle  to 
the  provision  of  insurance  for  the  aged 
p gainst  the  cost  of  their  long  and  ex- 
pensive illnesses,  so  that  we  can  cease  to 
wonder  when,  if  ever,  the  States  will  pro- 
vide reasonably  adequate  medical  assist- 
ance programs  on  a  means-test  basis. 

The  older  people  of  this  country 
should  not  have  to  go  through  the  hu- 
miliating experience  of  proving  they  are 
in  want.  By  adding  health  insurance 
benefits  to  the  social  insurance  system 
we  can  assure  the  elderly  that  they  will 
have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  basic 
health  care.  We  can — as  we  are  doing 
now  in  the  case  of  the  basic  income 
needs  of  the  elderly — prevent  depend- 
ency and  not  just  deal  with  it  after  it 
has  arisen. 


Probably  the  silliest  bugaboo  that  is 
being  raised  by  the  opponents  of  health 
insurance  benefits  is  that  it  is — or  would 
lead  to — socialized  medicine.  The  Pres- 
ident's proposed  health  insurance  pro- 
gram would  definitely  not  be  socialized 
medicine.  This  proposed  program 
would  operate  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  Blue  Cross — that  is,  it  would  simply 
provide  a  means  by  which  services  could 
be  paid  for.  Every  person  would  choose 
his  own  doctor  and  hospital,  with  the 
same  freedom  of  choice  as  now.  If  the 
people  who  think  the  proposed  health 
insurance  benefits  program  is  socialized 
medicine  were  right,  then  Blue  Cross  is 
socialized  medicine. 

The  American  Medical  Association — 
which  has  been  shouting  "socialized 
medicine'  about  the  proposed  health 
insurance  benefits — also  disparaged  the 
Blue  Cross  when  it  was  developed.  The 
AMA  was  once  unfavorable  to  health  in- 
surance whether  compulsory  or  volun- 
tary. Now.  of  course,  the  AMA  finds 
voluntary  health  insurance  to  be  a  fine 
thing  but  compulsory  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  is  still  very  bad.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  think  that  most  of  the 
people  in  this  country  feel  as  I  do — that 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  will  be  a 
good  addition  to  our  social  insurance 
system  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  I  am  also  con- 
fident that  many  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  do  not  approve  the  stand 
taken  by  the  AMA  on  this  issue. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  K.R.  6027 
will  make  some  very  significant  im- 
provements in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. More  needs  to  be  done,  particu- 
larly along  the  line  of  providing  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  in  our  popula- 
tion, and  I  hope  we  will  promptly  get 
down  to  considering  the  urgent  propos- 
als to  provide  such  insurance. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1961  which  contain  ur- 
gently needed,  albeit  modest,  improve- 
ments in  benefits. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  to  reduce 
the  retirement  age  to  60.  I  am  heartened 
that  the  pending  bill  provides  benefits  to 
men  at  age  62  on  an  actually  reduced 
basis  in  a  manner  like  those  now  pro- 
vided for  women.  This  will  ease  the 
problem  of  those  older  people  who  be- 
cause of  their  years  are  vmable  to  work, 
yet  unable  to  retire.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  Congress  should  fully  face  up 
to  an  important  economic  and  human 
reality  and  provide  benefits  at  age  60 
to  men  and  women  workers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  today  many 
Americans  are  living  longer,  they  are 
not  necessarily  working  longer.  Many 
have  physical  disabilities  which  prevent 
them  from  participating  in  our  fast- 
moving  industrial  process.  Many  more, 
although  willing  and  able  to  work,  find 
themselves  the  victims  of  discriminatory 
employment  practices  and  technological 
changes  which  favor  the  young.  The  net 
result  is  that  many  older  men  and 
women  are  forced  into  retirement  years 
before  they  are  able  to  collect  their 
retirement  benefits. 

I  realize  that  talk  of  reducing  the  re- 
tirement age  is  akin  to  waving  a  red  flag 


in  front  of  those  who  believe  that  man  is 
essentially  a  lazy  creature  and  out  to  get 
whatever  he  can  from  the  Government 
as  long  as  he  thinks  it  is  free.  I  do  not 
share  this  unfortunate  view  of  my  fellow 
Americans,  whom  I  know  as  proud,  hard- 
working, patriotic  citizens.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  everyone  will  suddenly  decide 
to  retire  at  age  60  if  Congress  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  draw  retirement 
benefits  at  that  age. 

There  are  statistics  to  support  my 
views.  Some  years  ago  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  made  a  survey  of  old- 
age  beneficiaries,  which  resulted  in  this 
important  finding:  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  beneficiaries  retired  voluntarily 
while  in  good  health  to  enjoy  their 
leisure.  The  rest  had  lost  or  quit  their 
jobs  for  reasons  largely  beyond  their  con- 
trol. I  point  to  the  fact,  also,  that  the 
average  age  at  which  persons  begin 
drawing  their  old-age  benefits  is  68.  al- 
though they  are  eligible  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  reach  their  65th  birthday.  In 
June  1959,  there  were,  in  fact,  almost 
1*2  million  persons  age  65  or  over  who 
were  not  drawing  old  age  and  surivivors' 
insurance  benefits  even  though  they  had 
reached  the  age  at  which  they  could 
retire  and  raw  full  benefits. 

The  National  Committee  on  Aging, 
which  made  a  study  recently  of  a  small 
number  of  companies  with  mandatory 
retirement,  reported  that  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  male  employees  aged  64  ex- 
pressed a  preference  to  continue  work- 
ing at  their  regular  jobs  after  age  65. 
This  is  another  indication  that  our 
American  workers  wish  to  continue  in 
productive  work  as  long  as  they  are  able. 
Needless  to  say.  I  also  believe  that  the 
low  average  retirement  benefit  of  $74  a 
month  is  scarcely  an  incentive  for  vol- 
untary retirement. 

I  recognize  that  the  cost  of  reducing 
the  retirement  age  to  60  would  not  be 
low.  But  I  believe  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  present  cost  in  terms  of 
human  hardship  and  deprivation,  and 
of  welfare  expenditures  for  those  with 
no  resources  to  care  for  their  needs,  is 
also  far  from  low.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter, I  believe,  to  provide  the  possibility 
for  persons  age  60  and  over  to  receive 
the  social  security  benefits  to  which 
they  have  contributed,  than  to  force 
them  into  grovelling  indigency.  The 
Federal  Goverrunent  at  present  offers 
these  people  no  hope  for  ending  their 
years  with  self-respect.  Unemployment 
benefits  may  help  some — for  a  while. 
But  ultimately  many  must  turn  to  gen- 
eral assistance,  with  its  repugnant 
means  test  and,  in  most  cases,  with  its 
incredibly  meager  benefits. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
believe  that  an  age  60  requirement  is 
much  more  realistic  than  the  existing 
one.  First  of  all,  it  recognizes  the  fact 
that  some  people  age  more  quickly  than 
others.  Not  everyone  is  blessed  with 
mental  and  physical  vigor  until  age  65. 
Declining  abilities  because  of  age  may 
well  make  it  impossible  for  a  person  to 
acquire  or  maintain  a  job. 

Second,  there  have  been  developments 
within  our  economy  which  have  serious- 
ly multiplied  the  employment  problems 
of  older  people.    One  such  development 
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is  the  decrease  in  opportunities  for  self- 
emplo^-ment.  where  age  barriers  are  not 
so  important.  Another  is  the  increased 
demand  for  higher  educational  levels, 
and  for  modem  production  skills.  A 
Government  survey  made  several  years 
ao-o  of  older  jobseekers  in  seven  major 
labor  market  areas  showed  that  scarcely 
two  out  of  three  applicants  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  64  had  completed  elemen- 
tary school.  In  addition,  many  new  jobs 
that  are  opening  up  simply  did  not  exist 
some  years  ago.  and  other  jobs  require 
training  in  recent  technological  develop- 
ments which  older  workers  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  acquire. 

Automation  has.  in  a  very  real  sense, 
posed  a  double  threat  to  older  workers. 
Not  only  do  machine.s  take  over  their 
old  jobs,  but  running  the  machines  usu- 
ally takes  training  that  the  older  worker 
does  not  have. 

A  recent  study  of  automation  by  the 
National  Planning  Association  had  this 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  automation  as  it 
affects  the  older  worker: 

As  for  the  new  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment In  new  Industries  or  In  old  ones  that 
are  expanding,  a  worker  can  take  advantage 
of  them  only  If  he  Is  where  the  jobs 
are  •  *  *.  Family  responsibility,  financial 
obligations,  or  simply  Inertia,  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  many  workers  to  pick  up  and  look  for 
a  job  in  another  location.  This  is  especially 
true  for  older  workers  who  may  be  hardest 
hit  toy  technological  displacement. 

The  ma^s  migration  of  industry  has 
affected  the  older  worker.  He  is  less  able 
to  overcome  the  physical  and  emotional 
difTiculties  associated  with  moving  long 
distances  to  a  new  community  and  a  new 
Job.  I  In  a  recent  survey  of  displaced 
textile  workers  in  a  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts communities  it  was  found  that 
45  percent  of  all  the  workers  had  been 
reemployed  by  the  time  of  the  ."survey. 
This  was  true,  however,  of  only  28  per- 
cent of  those  between  56  and  65. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ments I  have  mentioned,  older  workers 
face  the  very  critical  problems  of  dis- 
crimination by  employers.  One  need 
only  take  a  glance  at  the  classified  sec- 
tion of  our  new.spapers  to  discover  that 
anyone  over  age  45  is  apparently  ap- 
proaching senility  as  far  as  many  com- 
panies are  concerned.  Age  discrimina- 
tion does,  of  course,  begin  even  ycunger 
than  45.  Those  who  are  favored  vic- 
tims, however,  are  those  who  have 
reached  55  or  60. 

These  statements  are  supported  by  a 
number  of  studies  and  surveys  which 
have  bt-^en  made  of  the  unemployment 
problems  of  older  workers.  The  diffi- 
culty an  unemployed  older  worker  has  in 
finding  a  job  was  cited  in  a  pioneering 
report  on  "The  Older  Worker  in  Indus- 
try" in  the  193C's  Solomon  Barkin,  who 
wrote  the  report,  observed  that  the  older 
the  population  eroup  which  is  consid- 
ered, the  smaller  becomes  the  propor- 
tion of  the  temporarily  employed,  and 
the  lar-er  the  cla.ss  of  the  chronically 
unemployed.  The  prolonged  period  of 
unemployment  which  results  from  the 
employment  handicaps  of  the  older  per- 
sons will  have  its  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  work  qualifications  of  the  individual 
and  further  depreciate  such  economic 
usefulness  as  he  might  have  possessed. 


More  recently,  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
port on  "Work  Experience  of  the  Popu- 
lation in  1958"  showed  that  of  those 
unemployed  22  percent  of  the  45  to  64 
age  group  and  29.2  percent  of  the  65  and 
over  group  were  out  of  work  for  more 
than  half  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  stories  of  the 
plight  of  the  older  worker  in  today's 
economy  is  told  in  a  study  made  for  the 
Senates  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems  in  1959.  This  was  a 
study  of  the  closing  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Co.  in  1956.  and  was  concerned 
with  what  happened  to  the  thousands 
of  workers  who  were  thrown  out  of  their 
jobs  The  title  of  the  study,  appro- 
priately enough,  is  "Too  Old  to  Work- 
Too  Young  to  Retire."  The  authors  of 
the  study  state  in  the  introduction: 

The  Packard  story.  If  It  highlights  any- 
thing, is  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  change  on 
an  aging  population  of  workers,  of  the  re- 
employment problems  of  a  group  of  workers 
who  have  come  to  be  defined  as  old  in  our 
present  industrial  society. 

Continuing,  they  state  that — 
Along  with  technological  change,  decen- 
tralization, and  mergers,  another  phenom- 
enon seems  to  be  developing;  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  Even  in  the  full 
employment  peak-production  year  of  1955  in 
the  Detroit  automobile  Industry,  the  older 
workers  of  the  shutdown  Murray  Body 
Corp.  plant  experienced  greater  difficulty 
than  their  younger  shopmr»t*s  In  finding  new 
Jobs.  While  the  average  length  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  total  sample  studied  was 
about  3  months,  the  average  for  the  work- 
ers over  the  age  of  45  was  twice  that  amount 
of  time. 

If  discrimination  against  older  workers  ex- 
ists In  time  of  labor  shortages.  It  is  even 
more  Intensified  during  times  of  mas.s  unem- 
ployment, as  In  the  1957-59  period  In  Detroit 
and  many  other  Industrial  enters.  It  is 
no  consolation  to  say  that  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  older  workers  Is  not  higher 
than  that  of  younger  workers.  The  truth 
Is  that  the  duration  of  unemployment  among 
older  workers  (55  years  and  above)  was  twice 
the  figure  for  the  young  age  groups,  during 
the  195^58  recession. 

It  would  be  possible  to  document  far 
more  extensively  than  I  have  here  the 
kinds  of  problems  which  our  older  people 
face.  They  boil  down  to  this  simple 
fact,  however:  Many  people  age  60  and 
over,  unable  to  support  themselves 
through  regular  employment,  having  low 
or  nonexistent  incomes,  are  being  forced 
to  exhaust  their  savings,  and  live  in  des- 
titution, simply  because  they  are  a  few 
years  short  of  the  magical  age  of  retire- 
ment. 

I  believe  Congress  should  help  these 
people.  They  are  facing  a  life  of  retire- 
ment that  is  no  less  compulsory  than 
that  of  workers  a  few  years  older.  The 
promise  now  held  out  to  them  that  they 
can  look  forward  to  some  measure  of  se- 
curity when  they  reach  65  is  worth  very 
little  when  the  years  before  must  be  ones 
of  severe  privation.  By  providing  for 
voluntary  retirement  at  age  60.  Con- 
gress could  do  much  to  help  them  win 
their  present  struggle  with  poverty  and 
despair.  It  would  also  be  taking  a  great 
step  forward  in  meeting  a  test  outlined 
for  us  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
when  he  said: 

The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether  we 
add  more   to  the  abundance  of   those   who 


have  much:  It  U  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 

Mr.  GILBEIRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  happy  to  cast  my  vote  today  in  favor 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1961. 

I  would  have  preferred  approval  of  the 
President's   plan   for   higher   social    se- 
curity benefits,  but  the  bill  which  came 
before  us  today,  although  a  scaled-down 
version    of    President    Kennedy's    plan, 
docs  provide  some  benefits  and  is  an- 
other step  forward  toward  our  goal  of 
adequate  assistance  to  our  older  citizens. 
More  than  three  and  a  half  million 
persons  will  receive  higher  benefits  un- 
der the  bill.     Cash  benefits  for  widows 
are  raised;  the  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fit increase  will  help  more  than  2  mil- 
lion  persons.     Those    entirely   depend- 
ent  upon    social   security    benefits    and 
who  have  been  receiving  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  have  been  subjected  to 
real  hardships;  they  could  not  begin  to 
meet  living  expenses;  they  had  to  depend 
upon  charity   to  keep  them   alive,  and 
many  barely  existed.     This  increase  has 
been  long  overdue  and  the  needs  have 
been  apparent  for  years.     In  a  country 
as  rich  as  ours,  it  is  a  sad  commentary' 
upon  our  Government  that  the  needs  of 
our  older  citizens  have  not   been   pro- 
vided for  more  adequately  and  that  their 
sad    plight    has    been    so    consistently 
ignored. 

The  provision  which  allows  male 
workers  to  retire  at  62  years  of  are.  un- 
der permanently  reduced  benefits,  will 
be  a  boon  to  many  thou.<=ands  who  are 
now  forcing  themselves  to  work,  al- 
though they  are  in  ill  health,  because 
they  cannot  quit  without  the  financial 
help  provided  by  social  security.  Also, 
if  the  workers  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  accumulate  savings  so  that, 
with  the  help  provided  by  social  secu- 
rity, they  can  retire  at  62.  this  privllepe 
should  be  theirs.  After  many  years  of 
labor,  our  people  should  be  allowed  such 
years  of  leisure  and  pleasant  retirement 
life  as  they  can  manage  and  as  may 
be  permitted  them. 

Although,  as  I  stated.  I  am  gratified 
by  any  increase  in  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  time  is  not  too  far  distant  when  my 
bill,  providing  for  full  benefits,  when 
based  upon  the  attainment  of  retirement 
age  to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at 
age  55.  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  rise  to  support  H.R.  6207.  This  bill  is 
an  advance  into  the  New  Frontiers  and 
carries  out  a  pledge  by  the  President. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  in  his  campaign  that 
his  administration  will  be  one  which 
cares.  This  bill  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  concern  which  this  new  administra- 
tion has  for  our  elder  citizens,  employed 
and  self-employed.  Much  more  could 
be  done,  but  this  is  a  great  step  forward. 
The  scop>e  of  this  bill  is  vast.  The 
proposed  changes  would  benefit  4.420,000 
people  within  the  first  12  months 
through  new  or  increased  benefits 
amounting  to  $780  million.  These 
changes  constitute  sound  improvements 
in  tlie  system.  Income  in  1960  exceeded 
outgo  benefits;  income  being  $10,866,000, 
and   outgo  being   $10,677,000.    The  in- 
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creased  benefits  wiU  be  financed  by  an 
increase  of  one-fourth  of  1  percent,  and 
the  present  balance  of  the  fund  of  $20,- 
324,000  will  not  be  impaired  and  the  in- 
crease in  benefits  will  not  impair  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  system. 

A  detailing  of  the  benefits  would  be 
informative  and  illuminating.  The 
minimum  monthly  retirement  benefit 
will  be  increased  from  $33  to  $40  with  a 
proiX)rtionate  increase  in  minimum 
benefits  payable  to  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors. Two  million  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  people  would  be 
benefited  by  this  provision. 

In  view  of  increasing  imemployment 
and  the  lack  of  disposition  of  industry 
to  hire  elderly  persons,  the  payment  of 
benefits  for  men  beginning  at  age  62  at 
reduced  amounts  is  salutory.  practical, 
and  wise.  Five  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand people  would  get  benefits  from  this 
provision  and  their  ability  to  retire  and 
receive  retirement  benefits  will  provide 
employment  for  more  vigorous  bodies 
and  more  agile  hands. 

In  many  instances  persons  have  been 
denied  benefits  because  they  were  em- 
ployed in  industries  which  were  not 
covered  or  they  were  self-employed.  In 
late  life  these  persons  obtained  employ- 
ment in  covered  industry,  but  found  that 
because  of  their  late  participation,  they 
were  ineligible.  This  bill  proposes  to  lib- 
eralize insured  status  requirements  so 
that  a  worker  would  be  fully  insured  if 
he  has  one  quarter  of  coverage  for  every 
year  elapsing  after  1950,  or  after  the 
year  in  which  he  attained  age  21,  if  that 
was  later  and  up  to  year  of  death  or  dis- 
ability or  retirement.  This  means  that 
a  person  to  qualify  must  have  2' 2  years 
of  employment  since  1950.  The  change 
would  benefit  160  000  people. 

In  the  past,  wives  have  lost  their 
spouses  and  their  benefits  have  been  in- 
adequate. This  bill  proposes  a  10-per- 
cent increase  of  workers'  retirement 
benefit  for  widow,  widower,  or  dependent 
parents  benefits.  One  million  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  people 
would  benefit. 

A  nation's  moral  fiber  is  judged  by  the 
concern  it  shows  for  its  young,  its  aged, 
and  its  disabled.  This  bill  demonstrates 
that  our  Nation's  moral  fiber  is  strong 
and  healthy.  While  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  help  the  impoverished  people  and 
nations  of  the  free  world,  we  have  not 
fully  taken  care  of  our  own.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  for  our  own  people. 
I  am  privileged  and  pleased  to  vote  for 
this  measure.  I  believe  we  are  fulfilling 
our  promises  to  demonstrate  that  we  live 
in  a  country  with  a  government  which 
cares.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  measure.  Our  older  citizens  await 
our  action  and  if  this  youthful  adminis- 
tration demonstrates  its  concern  for  its 
senior  citizens,  we  can  say  that  the  New- 
Frontiers  are  go<3d,  not  only  for  our 
youth,  but  also  for  our  elderly  and  our 
di.sabled. 

J  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill,  H  R. 
6027. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
committee's  proi)osa.'s  and  intend  to 
cast  my  vote  for  them.  We  all  know, 
however,  that  further  Improvements  in 
our  social  security  program  are  neces- 


sary to  make  it  more  realistic.  Many 
of  our  disabled  and  aged  citizens  are 
faced  with  extreme  hardships,  and  do 
not  receive  the  benefits  of  social  security. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  and  often  im- 
possible for  older  persons  to  find  gainful 
employment.  Many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  not  covered  by  the  social 
security  system  have  been  forced  to  exist 
on  private  charity  or  depend  on  children 
who  have  family  difficulties  of  their  own 
in  meeting  everyday  needs. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  extend  the 
minimum  social  security  benefits  to  every 
needy  individual  over  retirement  age  who 
is  not  covered  by  existing  legislation. 
Although  the  benefits  which  they  would 
receive  under  this  program  would  be 
very  small  they  would  at  least  allow 
these  retired  folks  to  share  in  some  small 
way  in  the  Nation's  prosperity  without 
losing  their  dignity  and  self-respect. 

We  in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
liberalize  the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  period  of  social  security  cover- 
age is  not  a  fair  way  to  determine  a  per- 
son's eligibility  for  disability  benefits. 
Disability  brings  hardship  regardless  of  ^^ 
one's  period  of  coverage.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  family  breadwinner. 
It  is  unrealistic  and  cruel  to  deny  a  dis- 
abled worker  benefits  merely  because  he 
lacks  20  quarters  within  the  reciuired 
period  of  coverage. 

The  bill  before  us  today  liberalizes  the 
provision  for  eligibility,  but  it  do€s  not 
go  far  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
aged  and  disabled  citizens. 

I  can  appreciate  the  necessity  of  com- 
promise on  legislation  of  this  kind. 
There  are  some  Members  who  are  now, 
and  always  have  been,  opposed  to  the 
social  security  program.  Many  will  vote 
for  even  these  mild  improvement;}  with 
reservations. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  some  prog- 
ress on  social  security  is  being  made  so 
early  in  this  new  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent used  good  judgment  to  leave  the 
controversial  medical  aid  provision  for 
later  action.  He  has  made  it  possible  to 
bring  needed  benefits  and  additional  help 
promptly  to  many  distressed  aged  and 
handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  before  us.  Many  of 
us  would  like  to  see  amendments  to  the 
social  security  program  which  would  go 
even  further  in  meeting  the  increasing 
needs  which  are  resulting  from  tlie  rise 
in  our  cost  of  Uving  and  other  clianges 
in  our  economy.  However,  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  long  step  forward.  The  bill  be- 
fore us.  sponsored  by  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  is  a  soimd  measure.  It 
will  substantially  improve  the  social  se- 
curity program  and  do  so  at  a  modest 
cost.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  express 
my  strong  support  of  H.R.  6027,  partic- 
ularly since  it  includes  two  provisions 
which  I  proposed  in  1958  and  have  con- 
sistently favored  since  that  time. 

First,  the  measure  would  increase  the 
minimum  benefit  from  the  current  $33 
level  to  $40.  As  I  pointed  out  in  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  in  the  85th 
Congress,  this  will  "put  more  money  im- 
mediately into  the  hands  of  those  who 


may  be  assumed  to  need  it  most."  Not 
only  is  this  increase  fully  justified  by 
the  fact  that  $40  a  month  is  an  extreme- 
ly small  sum  on  which  to  live,  especially 
in  these  days  of  higher  living  costs,  but 
it  will  reduce  the  gap  between  those  who 
did  not  come  under  the  program  until 
they  were  approaching  retirement  and 
those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
longer  period  of  coverage.  Many  of  the 
more  than  2  million  retirees  now  receiv- 
ing only  the  minimum  benefits  are  peo- 
ple who,  because  they  came  under  the 
program  late  in  life,  were  not  earning 
at  their  best  during  the  period  of  cov- 
erage. If  they  had  been  covered  by  the 
program  earlier,  their  benefits  would 
have  generally  reflected  higher  average 
earnings.  The  new  $40  minimum  will 
still  not  bring  their  benefits  up  to  the 
level  they  would  have  if  they  had  been 
covered  during  their  most  productive 
years,  but  it  will  be  an  important  step 
in  that  direction. 

Second,  this  measure  will  increase  the 
level  of  widows'  benefits.  In  the  85th 
Congress.  I  also  proposed  an  increase  in 
the  widow's  benefit  from  75  percent  of 
her  deceased  husband's  benefit  to  85 
percent.  The  bill  before  us  provides  an 
increase  to  82^2  percent  and  again  is  an 
important  step  forward.  The  facts 
clearly  show  the  disadvantaged  situa- 
tion of  widows  and  these  figures  become 
even  more  meaningful  when  we  think 
of  them,  not  in  terms  only  of  dollars  and 
cents,  but  in  terms  of  people  trying  to 
live  out  their  years  of  retirement  in  dig- 
nity and  some  measure  of  comfort. 

Women  who  get  aged  widows'  benefits 
are  worse  off  than  other  elderly  bene- 
ficiaries. For  one  thing,  they  get  less  in 
benefits.  The  average  benefit  for  widows 
is  only  $58  a  month,  while  the  average 
old-age  benefit  for  retired  workers  is  S70. 
Under  the  bill,  the  average  benefit  for 
widows  would  be  $64. 

When  we  look  at  total  retirement  in- 
come and  assets  of  older  people,  the  posi- 
tion of  widows  is  again  shown  to  be  a 
poor  one.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  get- 
ting private  pensions  than  retired 
workers.  A  1957  survey  of  aged  people 
getting  social  security  benefits  showed 
that  in  this  group  the  widows  then  were 
a  great  deal  worse  off  than  married 
couples,  and  had  much  less  in  retire- 
ment income  than  single  persons.  Half 
of  the  aged  widows  getting  benefits  got 
less  than  $720  a  year,  includinc;  not  only 
social  security  benefits  but  all  kinds  of 
permanent  retirement  income.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  married  couple  could  count 
on  a  permanent  retirement  income  of 
$1.580 — more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
widow  had.  Benefits  were  raised  in  1958, 
of  course,  but  the  increase  did  not  make 
up  for  increases  in  prices  since  the  last 
increase  in  benefits  before  1958. 

Aged  widows  are  less  likely  to  have 
income  from  work  than  other  older  peo- 
ple. In  the  1957  survey,  only  15  percent 
of  the  widows  had  earnings  from  work, 
while  29  percent  of  the  single  men  and 
37  percent  of  the  single  women  had 
such  income.  And  even  the  widows  who 
do  have  earnings  do  not  earn  as  much 
as  other  beneficiaries  who  work.  Of  all 
the  people  in  the  survey  who  got  social 
security  benefits  and  worked,  the  me- 
dian income  from  earnings  was  $600  for 
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single  women  and  S590  for  single  men, 
but  only  $410  for  widows. 

Because  most  widows  need  every  cent 
they  can  get  just  to  pay  their  everyday 
living  expenses,  the  additional  benefits 
paid  to  widows  under  the  bill  would  be 
spent  quickly  and  would  give  a  needed 
boost  to  our  economy.  In  the  first  12 
months  of  operation,  about  1.525.000 
widows  would  get  additional  benefits, 
amounting  to  about  $105  million,  under 
the  new  provision. 

Third,  the  bill  which  our  committee  is 
recommending  changes  the  insured  sta- 
tus requirement  from  the  present  one 
quarter  in  every  three  to  one  quarter  in 
every  four.  Like  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  benefit,  this  change  will  help 
many  people  who  did  not  come  under 
the  program  until  late  in  life.  In  this 
instance,  we  are  dealing  with  people 
whose  late  coverage  under  the  program 
has  worked  to  prevent  their  eligibility 
even  for  the  minimum  level  of  benefits. 
About  160,000  persons  would  be  brought 
under  social  security  by  this  change. 
Most  of  these  people  are  currently  un- 
insured, not  because  they  were  irregu- 
lar workers  but  because  the  work  they 
did  during  their  most  productive  years 
was  not  covered  by  the  program  at  the 
time. 

The  effect  of  this  change  will  be  to 
make  the  work  requirements  for  these 
people  comparable  to  those  that  our 
young  people  of  today  will  have  to  meet 
in  order  to  receive  retirement  benefits  in 
the  future.  It  seems  to  me  unfair  to 
provide  work  requirements  for  these 
older  people  which  are.  in  effect,  more 
restrictive  than  those  for  young  people 
and  this  bill  will  eliminate  that  inequity. 
The  number  of  new  persons  brought  un- 
der coverage  by  this  provision  may  ap- 
pear to  be  small  relative  to  the  total 
scope  of  the  program  but  these  modest 
changes  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people  concerned  and,  as  always,  it  is 
necessary  to  view  our  actions  in  terms 
of  individuals  and  their  dignity  and  eco- 
nomic independence. 

Finally,  the  bill  before  us  provides  for 
optional  retirement  for  men  at  age  62, 
with  actuarially  reduced  benefits.  This 
provision,  recommended  by  the  President 
in  his  message  on  social  security,  would 
add  a  much-needed  measure  of  flexibil- 
ity to  the  program.  Considered  in  the 
context  of  the  rather  strict  definition  of 
disability  which  the  law  includes,  the 
earlier  retirement  age  for  men  has  added 
importance.  We  all  know  that  many 
men  are  not  able  to  keep  working  until 
they  are  65;  many  get  sick  or  are  par- 
tially disabled  and  many  get  laid  off  from 
their  job  and  then  find  it  diCBcult  if  not 
impossible  to  find  new  employment.  This 
situation  is  particularly  acute  at  the 
present  time  when,  because  of  the  reces- 
sion, even  young  men  who  are  looking 
for  work  are  not  always  able  to  find  jobs. 
Employers  are  even  more  reluctant  to 
hire  an  older  man  just  because  he  is  so 
close  to  age  65. 

With  a  provision  under  which  men 
can  get  benefits  at  age  62,  the  social 
security  program  would  be  flexible 
■  enough  to  give  some  protection  to  men 
who  are  approaching  age  65  and  can- 
not get  jobs.    Older  worker?  would  have 


some  choice  as  to  when  to  take  their 
benefits.  At  any  time  from  age  62  on. 
a  man  could  weigh  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  he  could  get  against  his  physical 
condition,  the  availability  of  work,  and 
his  general  financial  situation  and  make 
the  choice  that  seemed  best  for  him 
under  all  the  circumstances.  About 
560,000  men  are  expected  to  take  their 
benefits  before  age  65  during  the  first 
year:  the  additional  benefits  would 
amount  to  about  $440  million. 

In  summai-y.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  makes  substantial  and  im- 
portant improvements  in  our  social  se- 
curity program.  These  improvements 
are,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  fully  war- 
ranted but  in  fact  overdue.  The  bill  is 
based  on  the  sound  and  progressive 
recommendations  of  the  President  and 
is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  our  committee.  The  cost 
of  the  changes  we  are  proposing  is,  as 
I  have  said,  modest — only  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  of  payroll  on  a  level- 
premium  basis.  I  hope  that  H.R.  6027 
will  be  passed  by  this  House  and  enacted 
into  law. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  who  filed  supplemental  and  mi- 
nority and  additional  views  on  the  pend- 
ing social  security  bill,  do  not  believe 
that  a  social  security  bill  should  be  used 
as  a  means  of  combating  temporary  eco- 
nomic recession,  as  this  bill  seeks  to  do. 
I  am  sorry  that  they  believe  as  they  do, 
but  I  am  hardly  surprised  by  the  views 
they  have  stated,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Republican  Party  as  a  party  has 
consistently  opposed  the  basic  concept 
of  effective  social  security  legislation 
ever  since  the  original  act  was  proposed 
in  the  first  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  We  cannot  forget — nor 
should  we — that  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1936  promised — believe  it  or 
not — to  repeal  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Fundamental  to  the  purposes  of  the 
original  act  was  the  desire  to  help  those 
facing  old  age  with  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  the  county  poorhouse.  Try 
to  find  a  county  poorhouse  in  America 
today.  Yet.  at  the  time  this  program 
went  into  effect,  the  poorhouses  were 
firmly  a  part  of  the  local  governmental 
structure  in  just  about  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  improvements  being  made  in  the 
social  security  program  by  this  bill  we 
are  debating  today  represent,  to  a  large 
extent,  long-range  betterments  in  the 
program  which  will  have  immediate  ef- 
fect in  helping  many  of  our  older  citi- 
zens— people  who  need  help  immedi- 
ately because  they  are  out  of  work  and 
too  old  to  obtain  consideration  for  new 
jobs  and  too  young  to  go  on  social  secu- 
rity retirement  annuities.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, thousands  of  older  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  face  a  bleak 
future  once  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation ends  can.  under  this  bill,  go 
on  social  security  at  62  or  63  or  64  and 
receive  benefits  they  have  worked  for 
and  earned  over  the  years.  Otherwise, 
they  would  have  to  go  on  public  assist- 
ance until  they  are  65.  Which  is  bet- 
ter? I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment about  that. 


The  minority  here  suggests  all  sorts 
of  alternatives  to  this  bill,  and  some  of 
the  proposals  are  attractive.  I,  too, 
want  to  see  the  earnings  limitation 
raised.  I,  too,  want  to  see  included  under 
the  program  those  over  72  who  never 
worked  under  the  social  security  law.  or 
who  did  not  earn  enough  credits  under 
it  to  qualify.  If  these  were  added  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  would 
make  sense.  But  obviously,  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  do  not  intend  these  as 
further  improvements  in  this  bill,  but 
only  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  far- 
reaching  improvements  this  bill  would 
make.  Perhaps  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  add  these  other  improve- 
ments. I  hope  so.  Unfortunately,  under 
our  rules  here,  we  cannot  do  so  today. 

However.  I  think  that  when  we  take 
up  the  proposals  for  expanding  bene- 
fits for  the  retired — including  the  pro- 
vision of  a  new  program  for  hospital- 
ization insurance — we  should  definitely 
go  into  these  other  proposals  which  are  5 
meritorious.  I  hope  that  at  that  time, 
the  Republicans  now  opposing  this  bill 
will  still  be  supporting  the  same  changes 
they  say  they  are  supporting  now. 

But  for  this  terrible  unemployment 
emergency  which  we  are  experiencing, 
we  must  immediately  help  those  who  are 
struggling  to  keep  going  in  face  of  the 
acute  contraction  in  jobs  for  older  work- 
ers. In  that  respect,  this  bill  supple- 
ments what  we  are  doing  in  the  distressed 
areas  bill,  and  in  the  speedup  of  public 
works,  and  in  so  many  other  proposals 
of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

The  social  security  system  cannot  re- 
main static  and  still  fulfill  the  role  it 
was  meant  to  serve.  This  bill  is  a  good 
step  in  the  rir;ht  direction,  and  I  supp>ort 
it  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  prepare  to  "improve"  the  so- 
cial security  system  that  has  grown  like 
"Topsy"  since  its  somewhat  modest  be- 
ginnings some  24  years  ago.  The  only 
thing  really  different  about  this  year's 
approach  is  that  we  act  in  an  off-year 
rather  than  in  an  election  year — thus 
departing  from  a  rather  longstanding 
congressional  custom  that  has  occa- 
sionally cast  a  cloud  upon  our  motives. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  social  se- 
curity system,  with  all  its  present-day 
vast  ramifications,  has  proven  to  be  a 
very  useful  social  tool — a  program  of 
high  worth,  and  that  it  is  our  individual 
duty  to  keep  it  such.  There  is  much  in 
the  bill  now  before  us  tH.R.  6027),  of 
which  I  approve  and  I  expect  to  vote 
for  it.  In  fact,  I  will  be  very  much 
surprised  if  there  is,  in  the  end,  more 
than  a  handful  of  votes  against.  Never- 
theless, I  must  confess  that  I  am  often 
concerned  by  the  fact — which  by  now 
oueht  to  be  apparent  to  all  of  us.  that 
this  system  is  becoming  more  and  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  inverted  triangle, 
and  that  the  day  may  well  be  nearing 
when  we  can  no  longer,  with  immunity, 
continue  to  pile  additional  benefits,  or 
"improvements"  if  you  prefer  that  word, 
on  top  of  the  uptilted  base  of  that  tri- 
angle lest  the  whole  structure  collapse 
and  fall  down  upon  us. 

The  time  within  which  that  day  may 
approach  will  be  determined  by  our  con- 
stituents as  much  as  it  will  by  this  or 
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future  Congresses.  Up  to  now,  there  has 
been  no  sign  of  anything  resembling  a 
"taxpayers'  revolt",  or  even  that  we  are 
approaching  the  saturation  point  when 
the  burden  of  this  ever-expanding  so- 
cial program  will  become  more  than  the 
economy  can  or  will  bear.  We  must. 
I  think,  seek  at  our  peril  to  avoid  ever 
reaching  such  a  point,  not  only  as  the 
representatives  of  tho^^e  who  benefit 
from  the  program,  but  also  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  future  generations 
who  may  someday  repudiate  the  whole 
thing  because  some  future  Congress  has 
been  so  tempted  by  political  expediency 
as  to  move  beyond  the  worthy  social 
purposes  for  which  this  tool  was  de- 
signed, or  to  violate  the  trusteeship  duty 
which  is  so  peculiarly  ours  to  protect 
and  defend  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  system. 

Once  again,  despite  the  liberalization 
of  the  Rules  Committee  which  was  de- 
signed to  permit  the  whole  Hou.se  to 
work  its  will  on  every  piece  of  respon- 
sible legislation  that  might  come  before 
it.  I  am  faced  with  a  closed  or  "gag  "  rule 
that  prohibits  me  or  any  of  us  from  offer- 
ing what  we  might  consider  to  be  per- 
fecting amendments,  or  for  substituting 
our  thinking  for  that  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  majority  which,  de- 
spite its  acknowledged  understanding  of 
this  subject,  should  not  always  have  not 
only  the  last  but  also  the  only  word. 

All  that  those  of  us  may  do,  who  differ 
in  some  respects  with  this  or  that  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  6027.  is  to  lend  our  support 
to  the  one  attempt  that  can  be  made  to 
change  this  bill  by  recourse  to  the  route 
of  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions.   It  is  my  understanding  that  such 
a  motion  will  be  made  in  favor  of  a  bill 
resembling  H  R.  6283.  as  introduced  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     [Mr. 
Byrnes).     I  have  studied  that  bill,  and 
am  prepared  to  give  it  my  support  even 
though  its  prospects,  under  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  it  must  be  presented, 
are  much  less  than  good. 
'  I  am  prepared  to  support  it  because  it 
moves    in    the    direction,    among    other 
things,  of  liberalizing  the  so-called  re- 
tirement test  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  earnings  permitted  a  social  security 
retiree  without  full  deductions  from  his 
or  her  benefits.     I  have  supported  such 
a  move  ever  since  I  came  to  Congress, 
along  with  an  ever-growing  number  of 
my  colleagues,  even  though  we  have  had 
little   reason   for   hope   other   than   the 
numerous  letters  from  our  constituents 
which  confirmed  our  conviction  that  our 
idea  was  sound.    With  all  the  talk  these 
days  about  self-respect,  and  about  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens,  it  has  always 
seemed   to  me   that   nothing   would  do 
more  to  restore  their  self-respect  than 
permitting  them  at  least  a  better  chance 
than  they  now  have  of  meeting  their  own 
needs  through  just  such  a  liberalization 
of     the     existing     earnings     limitation. 
Some  progress  was  made  along  this  line 
last  year  but,  in  my  judgment,  nowhere 
near  enough.     Under  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  H  R.  6283.  that  ceiling  would, 
in  effect,  be  lifted  to  $2,400  a  year,  which 
moves  somewhat  beyond  tlie  legislation 
I  have  heretofore  sponsored  to  lift  that 
ceiling  to  $1,800  a  year,  but  which  I  am 
completely  willing  to  accept. 


In  addition  to  this.  H.R.  6283,  or  the 
bill  which  we  will  have  a  chance  to  con- 
sider via  the  recommittal  route,  gives 
long-overdue  consideration  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  might  well  be  called 
the  "forgotten  Americans,"  and  whose 
demonstrated  needs  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  any  of  our  people.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  those  persons  over  72  years 
of  age  who  are  not  now  eligible  for 
OASI  benefits  of  any  kind.  H.R.  6283 
would  provide  that  the  minimum  social 
security  benefit  would  be  paid  in  this 
fashion  to  some  2  million  persons  in- 
cluding some  1.5  million  women  of  whom 
at  least  1  million  are  widows.  The-^e 
are  either  people  who  retired  before  this 
program  reached  its  present  status  of 
almost  universal  coverage,  or  are  widows 
whose  husbands  died  prior  to  such  an 
expansion  of  coverage.  Of  this  group, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  1.25  million 
are  already  receiving  some  form  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  they  are  in  their  pres- 
ent plight  chiefly  because  the  Congress 
acted  too  late  in  broadening  the  OASI 
system  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

In  a  sense,  to  now  cover  them  under 
social  security  would  be  a  "wash"  opera- 
tion insofar  as  cost  is  concerned,  because 
the  present  Federal  old-age  assistance 
contribution  to  their  support  could  be 
reduced  accordingly,  and  it  is  likewise 
pointless  to  argue  that  it  is  unfair  to 
give  them  benefits  merely  because  they 
have  never  paid  into  the  system,  since 
no  present  beneficiary  has  ever  yet  paid 
into  the  system  anything  approaching 
the  actuarial  cost  of  his  potential 
benefits. 

Thus,  I  think  that  for  us  to  so  bring 
the<=e  deserving  citizens  under  coverage, 
at  least  for  the  minimum  benefit,  would 
have  not  only  a  considerable  material 
justification,  but  would  be  a  move  of 
great  psychological  value. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  should  the  re- 
committal motion  fail,  I  will  still  vote 
in  favor  of  H.R.  6027  on  final  passage 
not  only  because  I  believe  it  proper  to 
increase  the  minimum  monthly  benefit, 
and  to  make  the  other  technical  im- 
provements in  benefits  that  are  provided, 
but  also  because  I  feel  that  the  provi- 
sions for  optional  retirement  of  men  at 
reduced  benefits  at  age  62  will  relieve 
the  plight  of  those  male  workers  v.ho 
have  lost  their  jobs  during  the  recent 
recession,  or  for  other  reasons,  and.  be- 
cause of  their  advanced  age,  find  it  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  to  secure  other 
employment.  It  can  be  argued,  as  it  has 
been  here  today,  that  this  may  encourage 
industry  to  try  to  stimulate  the  earlier 
retirement  of  industrial  workers  in  a  day 
when  medical  progress  is  succeeding  in 
lengthening  the  life  expectancy  of  all  of 
us.  While  I  recognize  that  this  could 
produce  some  undesirable  social  conse- 
quences, I.  for  one,  doubt  that  thLs  step 
would  have  much  effect  along  those 
lines. 

In  concluding,  however,  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  pause  to  consider — 
as  we  apparently  head  into  a  real  battle 
next  year  over  the  question  of  providing 
medical-care  benefits  through  this  sys- 
tem, which  battle  will  be  fought  out  in 
an  atmosphere  fraught  with  political 
overtones — exactly  how  heavy  an  eco- 
nomic  burden   the  presently   expanded 


and  broadened  OASI  program  already  is, 
and  how  near  we  may  already  be  to  that 
saturation  point^ — or  that  danger  r>oint^ — 
to  which  I  earlier  had  reference.  I  think 
this  means  that  we  must  better  seek  to 
fulfill  our  difficult  duty  of  picking  and 
choosing  priorities  among  the  seemingly 
endless  "improvements"  of  social  secu- 
rity that  have  and  will  continue  to  be 
suggested  to  us.  Our  responsibility  along 
such  lines  is  a  heavy  one,  but  we  dare 
not  continue  to  shirk  it. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  msmy  tex- 
tile workers  in  my  district  have  been 
working  for  40  years  and  still  have  not 
reached  the  age  to  draw  social  security. 
Some  have  worked  for  45  years  and  a 
few  have  actually  been  on  the  job  for 
50  years  and  are  not  yet  65.  Some  of 
these  fine  people  actually  started  work 
in  the  cotton  mills  at  age  12  and  may 
never  hve  to  be  65.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  House  consider  these  workers  who 
have  labored  so  long  auid  hard.  This 
bill  should  pass  so  our  people  can  retire 
at  age  62  if  they  so  desire.  Automation 
and  cheap  low-wage  foreign  imports  are 
causing  a  stretch-out  system  in  our  mills 
wliich  is  causing  our  people  to  age  more 
quickly.  I  am  glad  this  bill  lowers  the 
social  security  age  to  62.  Much  of  the 
waees  of  my  people  is  being  withheld 
to  build  mills  in  foreign  countries  and 
to  support  foreign  aid  all  over  the  world. 
We  must  do  something  for  our  own  peo- 
ple. This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. This  bill  will  increase  tlie  mini- 
mum benefits  for  recipients  from  $33  to 
$40.  It  will  increase  the  benefits  for 
widows.  It  will  change  the  number 
of  quarters  needed  from  one  out  of  three 
to  one  out  of  four. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  is  a  bill  for  the 
widows,  their  orphans  and  the  working- 
man  who  has  paid  into  this  program  for 
so  long.  I  am  proud  and  glad  that  I 
started  working  and  speaking  for  this 
legislation  more  than  10  years  ago.  I 
hope  it  will  pass  this  Congress  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6207.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  their  speedy  action  in  getting  this 
measure  onto  the  floor.  This  is  an  im- 
portant bill  which  merits  the  strong 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  House. 
By  its  provisions  several  longstanding 
inequities  of  the  social  security  system 
will  be  eliminated. 

For  years,  I.  and.  I  am  sure,  most 
other  Members  have  received  consid- 
erable mail  from  constituents  exhorting 
us  to  lower  the  age  at  which  retirement 
is  possible.  It  is  certainly  an  anachro- 
nism, at  a  time  when  women  can  retire 
at  62,  and  when  discrimination  against 
older  people  as  well  as  the  general  eco- 
nomic situation  make  employment  for 
the  man  in  his  sixties  difficult  to  obtain, 
to  require  him  to  wait  until  he  reaches 
65  to  receive  his  social  security  pension. 
This  amendment  narrowly  missed  ac- 
ceptance last  year  when,  although  it 
passed  the  Senate,  it  was  rejected  in 
conference.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  note  that,  this  year,  it  is  included  in 
the  bill  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  reported  to  the  House. 
The  measure  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  will  also  take  an  important 
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step  forward  by  increasing  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit.  It  is  unfortunate,  in- 
deed, that  financial  considerations  and 
the  limits  of  the  OASI  fund  will  not 
permit  a  much  greater  improvement  at 
this  time.  Thirty-three  dollars  a  month 
purchases  very  little  security  for  those 
pensioners  with  minimum  eligibility  in 
the  year  1961.  The  21 -percent  increase 
contemplated  by  this  bill,  while  still 
most  inadequate,  will  at  least  provide 
some  relief  for  thi.s  group.  At  the  least, 
it  will  point  up  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  critical  inadequacy 
of  the  present  scale  of  benefits  in  an 
era  of  rising  prices  and  high  cost  of 
living. 

The  other  amendments  included  in 
this  proposal  are  equally  important.  By 
approving  this  bill  we  will  liberalize  the 
insured  status  requirements,  increase  the 
benefits  available  for  widows  and  de- 
pendents of  deceased  workers,  and  ex- 
tend the  time  during  which  a  disabled 
worker  may  apply  for  benefits  retroac- 
tive to  the  date  of  onset  of  the  disabil- 
ity. 

The  one  glaring  omission  in  the  bill, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  failure  to  make 
any  provision  with  regard  to  the  income 
limitations.  If  this  legislation  were  not 
before  us  under  a  closed  rule,  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  an 
appropriate  amendment.  As  it  is,  I 
want  to  urge  the  committee  to  give 
earnest  consideration  to  this  problem  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

The  mcome  limitations  are  undoubted- 
ly the  most  unfair  and  the  most  inequi- 
table provisions  in  our  social  security 
program  On  the  one  hand,  we  award 
monthly  benefits  which  are  far  below 
that  which  is  required  to  maintain  an 
adequate  standard  of  living:  on  the 
other  hand,  we  prevent  recipients  from 
supplementing  their  pension  by  outside 
earnings. 

Nor  IS  this  the  only  absurdity.  Com- 
munity groups  and  State  agencies  spend 
huge  sums  each  year  to  help  senior  citi- 
zens make  a  social  adjustment  by  mean- 
ingful partioipation  in  community  life. 
At  the  same  time,  we  penalize  those  old- 
er people  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
find  suitable  employment. 

Above  all,  we  discriminate  against  the 
average  worker  who  wants  to  supple- 
ment his  pension  by  earnings.  Those 
citizens  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  accumulated  investment  income 
can  clip  all  the  coupons  they  desire  and 
still  retain  their  social  security  eligibil- 
ity. But  the  less  fortunate  worker  seeks 
outside  employment  only  at  the  risk  of 
losing  or  decreasing  his  monthly  bene- 
fit. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  faced  up  to  this 
inequity  and  did  something  substantial 
about  it.  Ideally.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
income  limitations  eliminated  entirely. 
Realistically,  however,  I  suggest  that  the 
present  $1,200  exemption  be  raised  to 
at  least  $2,400.  I  am  presently  prepar- 
ing a  bill  for  this  purpose.  My  bill  will 
retain  the  liberalization  incorporated 
in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  Act 
of  1960,  whereby  an  individual  can  earn 
in  excess  of  the  limit  and  lose  only  a  por- 
tion instead  of  his  entire  monthly  benefit. 


It  is  significant  that  over  100  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  introduced  legislation 
to  raise  or  eliminate  the  income  limita- 
tions in  the  last  Congress.  A  large  num- 
ber of  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
in  the  current  session.  This  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  should  not  be  ignored.  I 
urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
remove  what  is  at  best  an  unrealistic, 
and  at  worst  an  unfair,  restriction  on 
our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  so- 
cial security  improvements  set  forth  In 
this  bill  constitute  a  giant  step  forward 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  increasing 
ranks  of  the  elderly  citizens. 

This  measure,  along  with  the  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Ex- 
tension Act,  constitutes  effective  weap- 
ons against  recession  and  the  gathering 
problems  of  worker  displacement 
through  automation. 

The  increase  in  the  monthly  mini- 
mum benefit  from  $33  to  S40  is  of  great 
importance  to  my  community.  I  am 
disturbed  to  find  great  numbers  of  my 
residents  entitled  only  to  minimum 
benefits.  Their  supplemental  support 
becomes  a  grave  family  problem  and  a 
grave  community  problem  involving 
public  charity.  Even  this  slight  in- 
crease in  benefits  will  help  these  people 
face  rising  costs  of  utility  services,  shel- 
ter, and  health  care. 

The  10  percent  increase  in  widow's, 
widower's,  and  parent's  benefits  will  also 
be  of  immeasurable  help. 

The  reduction  in  the  retirement  age 
for  men  to  age  62  constitutes  the  most 
important  advantage  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  a  proposal  which  I  have  advocated 
since  I  first  entered  Congress  in  1955. 
Although  it  is  contemplated  that  ap- 
proximately 560,000  men  over  62  could 
get  benefits  under  this  proposal,  I  be- 
lieve that  very  soon  almost  2  million 
male  workers  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  accelerate  their  retire- 
ment in  this  way.  ,  . 

Accelerated  retirement  stimulated  un- 
der this  bill  creates  extensive  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  younger  workers 
coming  along.  When  retirement  is 
made  possible  for  a  worker,  a  new  job 
opportunity  is  created  for  another.  If 
2  million  male  workers  eventually  re- 
tire under  this  program.  2  million  job 
opportunities  will  be  created,  and  un- 
employment will  be  reduced. 

In  this  way.  we  can  legislate  to  pro- 
tect against  the  impact  of  automation 
and  the  job  displacement  it  creates.  We 
can  more  thoroughly  prepare  the 
young  workers  by  developing  higher 
skills.  By  creating  inducements  for  re- 
tirement, we  can  accelerate  the  move- 
ment of  our  senior  work  force  into  re- 
tirement. By  extending  the  period  of 
education  and  training  for  the  young 
and  by  inducing  senior  workers  to  re- 
tire. America  can  engineer  its  work 
force  to  its  most  productive  potential 
and  more  adequately  insure  full  em- 
plo3mient. 

Our  retirement  program  does  not  meet 
the  time  in  life  when  thousands  of 
workers  in  my  community  find  employ- 
ment diCBcult.  UntU  they  reach  retire- 
ment age,  they  suffer  as  regiments 
of    the    chronically   unemployed.     Any 


worker  over  45  displaced  by  automation 
or  plant  relocation  faces  an  almost  im- 
possible hurdle  in  searching  for  a  new 
job. 

Insofar  as  this  legislation  narrows  the 
gap  to  retirement,  it  will  be  helpful. 

Our  system  of  social  security,  devel- 
oped under  the  administration  of  former 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  improved 
by  former  President  Truman,  now  forges 
ahead  under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
President  Kennedy. 

I  am  happy  to  play  a  part  in  support- 
ing this  program. 

Although  the  social  security  has  some 
weaknesses  and  although  it  has  not  be- 
come a  cure-all  for  social  ills,  it  certainly 
has  been  a  main  prop  in  our  economic 
and  social  structure.  Our  senior  citizens 
have  a  retirement  opportunity  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  mankind.  They 
are  no  longer  dependent  on  their  chil- 
dren. They  live  as  they  choose  and  in 
their  own  homes.  The  county  old  folk's 
home  has  disappeared.  Cases  of  paren- 
tal neglect  are  almost  unheard  of  in  our 
courts.  Retirement  in  dignity  is  almost 
within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  today,  I  asked  a  series  of  ques- 
tions of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  dealing  with  the 
proposal  in  the  bill  for  reduced  annuities 
for  those  who  chose  to  retire  under  social 
security  between  62  and  65.  I  did  not 
want  to  imply,  in  asking  the  critical 
questions  I  posed  to  the  chairman,  that 
I  am  against  the  idea  of  permitting 
voluntary  retirement  at  age  62. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  point 
this  out,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  submitted 
strongly  worded  supplemental  and 
minority  views  in  the  committee  report 
sharply  critical  of  the  provision  for  vol- 
untary retirement  of  men  at  age  62. 
Since  their  views  contain  at  least  in- 
direct references  to  some  of  the  same 
points  I  raised  in  questioning  the  chair- 
man today,  it  might  appear  that  I  am 
joining  in  the  Republican  position  here. 
Far  from  it. 

WK  MUST  WATCH  FOR  POSSIBLE  ABUSES 

True.  I  share  the  concern  which  has 
been  expressed  here  that  by  reducing  the 
retirement  age  to  62  for  men,  we  might 
be  making  it  possible  for  some  employers 
to  ruthlessly  force  into  retirement  all  of 
their  older  employees  at  age  62.  At  the 
time  we  passed  the  law  several  years  ago 
permitting  retirement  for  women  at  age 
62.  I  said  that  we  must  make  sure  this 
does  not  lead  to.  or  result  in.  forced  re- 
tirement for  women  at  62.  and  that  the 
program  must  be  watched  closely  for  any 
abuses  of  that  nature.  So  far,  I  have 
not  heard  of  abases  taking  place  in  any 
degree  affecting  women  who  are  62.  But 
we  must  be  constantly  alert  to  this  dan- 
ger, for  both  men  and  women. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  made  clear  in  ref>orting  out  this 
bill,  we  have  untold  numbers  of  workers 
in  this  country  in  their  early  sixties  who 
tiave  found  themselves  out  of  work  and 
too  old  to  get  a  new  job  and  too  young 
to  retire  under  social  security,  and  they 
are  deserving  of  the  opportunity  to  go 
on  social  security  under  those  circum- 
.stances.  I  sincerely  doubt  that  very 
many  men  in  good  health  and  with 
satisfying  and  useful  jobs  would  want  to 
retire  on  social  security  at  62.  even  if 
there  is  not  a  reduction  in  their  an- 
nuity for  retiring  before  65. 

ULTIMATE    SOLUTION    LIES    IN    MORE    JOB 
OPPORTUNrTIES    rOR    ELDERLY 

But  with  the  spread  of  automation, 
with  the  consolidations  and  mergers  and 
plant  abandorunents  and  runaway  shops 
and  all  of  the  other  things  which  have 
occurred  to  eliminate  the  jobs  held  by 
so  many  men  who  have  devoted  a  life- 
time to  a  particular  job  and  skill,  we 
definitely  face  a  .serious  problem  and  one 
which  this  proposed  expansion  of  the 
social  security  system  can  help  to  solve. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  the  ultimate 
solution,  of  course.  I  think  we  must  do 
much,  much  more  to  assure  new  job  op- 
portunities for  those  who  lose  out  to 
automation  or  to  changing  technology 
or  to  other  factors  beyond  the  worker's 
control.  We  particularly  need  the  skills 
and  abilities  and  the  seasoned  judgment 
of  our  older  workers  in  our  production 
economy.  We  cannot  as  a  nation  afford 
the  so-called  luxury  of  throwing  men 
onto  the  job  scrap  heap  years  before  the 
end  of  their  useful  working  lives. 

Presumably  those  who  say  here  today 
that  we  should  not  lower  the  retirement 
age  to  62  for  men  would  then  be  most 
anxious  to  see  to  it  that  there  are  jobs 
for  all  those  between  62  and  65  who  want 
to  work.  Unfortunately,  however,  when 
it  comes  to  passing  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion needed  to  assure  such  a  result,  such 
as  in  the  depressed  areas  bill,  for  in- 
stance, it  seems  strange  that  so  many  of 
the  same  Members  now  opposing  retire- 
ment for  men  at  62  were  unwilling  to 
help  us  provide  new  job  opc>ortunities 
for  these  older  workers.  So  the  objec- 
tions to  voluntai-y  retirement  at  62  are 
rather  hollow. 

LITETIME     REDUCTION     IN     ANKUITT     IS     UNFAIR 

But  on  the  matter  of  reducing  the  an- 
nuity as  a  lifetime  penalty  for  early 
retirement,  the  bill  is  unfair.  Ever 
since  the  act  was  passed  several  years 
ago  permitting  women  to  retire  at  62, 
I  have  been  sponsoring  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  penalty  now  assessed 
against  the  annuities  of  women  who 
retire  before  65.  However,  instead  of 
eliminating  this  unfair  feature  we  are 
building  it  even  more  solidly  into  the 
social  security  law  in  this  bill  which, 
in  its  present  form,  provides  for  reduc- 
tions in  benefits  also  for  men  who  retire 
between  62  and  65. 

Since  we  are  considering  this  bill  un- 
der a  closed  rule  with  no  opportunity 
for  amendments  from  the  floor.  I  can- 
not submit  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  early-retirement  penalty  from  this 
bill  or  from  present  law.  I  wish  I  could. 
But  I  hope   that  the  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
agree  to  study  this  problem  further  and 
correct  what  I  believe  is  a  most  unfair 
provision. 

WHT     NOT     ONLY     A     TEMPORARY     REDUCTION     IN 
ANNUITY? 

Can  we  not  devise  a  method  under 
which  those  who  retire  between  62  and 
65.  particularly  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  and  cannot  find  new  ones,  or 
who  are  in  declining  health  but  not  dis- 
abled— could  we  not  devise  a  systern 
under  which  they  would  receive  a  re- 
duced annuity  only  until  they  reach  65, 
and  then  go  on  full  benefits?  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  to  let  us  know  how- 
much  such  a  provision  would  cost  in 
payroll  terms.  I  sincerely  urge  sym- 
pathetic consideration  for  this  idea. 

I  have  heard  from  many  women  in 
St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  who  are  62,  63. 
or  64  and  still  working  but  are  in  poor 
health,  and  who  protest  the  grim  and 
morbid  decision  they  are  forced  to  make 
in  this  matter — that  is.  in  trying  to  de- 
cide how  long  they  think  they  will  live 
and  whether  it  is  to  their  long-run  dis- 
advantage to  retire  before  65  or  not. 
And  for  those  who  have  now  retired 
before  reaching  age  65  the  theme  runs 
constantly  through  their  letters  that  they 
really  had  very  little  choice  about  retire- 
ment— they  were  either  out  of  work  or  in 
such  poor  health  that  they  no  longer 
felt  they  could  continue  to  do  a  full  day's 
work.  These  are  the  people  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  discuss  the  lowering 
of  the  retirement  age.  In  the  main,  we 
are  not  discussing  able-bodied  and  vigor- 
ous and  satisfactorily  employed  indi- 
viduals who  might  just  want  to  knock 
off  and  relax  at  age  62  on  a  pension. 
We  all  know  that  social  security  annui- 
ties are  not  suflSciently  high  to  provide 
a  life  of  ease  and  contentment  for  any- 
one. So  why  make  it  even  harder  for 
those  we  are  seeking  to  help — those  who 
will  choose  retirement  at  62  largely  out 
of  economic  or  physical  necessity? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill  before  us  because  I  think  it  improves 
the  social  security  program.  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  far  enough  in  making  im- 
provements, and  I  think  it  contains  an 
unfortunate  backward  step  in  accepting 
the  principle  of  reduced  benefits  for 
those  who  retire  between  62  and  65.  I 
want  to  see  that  provision  eliminated, 
just  as  I  want  the  provision  of  present 
law  eliminated  for  women  who  have  re- 
tired or  who  will  retire  between  62  and 
65.  so  that  the  law  stands  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  several  years  ago  before  the  Sen- 
ate inserted  the  amendment  providing 
for  reduced  benefits  for  women. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  my  good  friend  (Mr.  Byrnes], 
has  notified  the  House  that  he  intends 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
presently  before  the  Committee.  The 
effect  of  his  motion  to  recommit,  as  I 
understand,  and  I  want  to  be  correct, 
would  be  to  strike  from  the  bill  presently 
before  us  two  provisions,  namely,  the 
provision  increasing  the  percentage  of 
widows'  benefits  from  75  to  82.5  percent 
of   the   primary   benefit,   affecting   ap- 


proximately 1.5  million  widows.  The 
other  provision  that  would  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  before  us  is  the  optional 
retirement  for  men  at  age  62.  In  Lieu 
thereof  would  be  substituted  two  pro- 
visions: One,  the  blanketing  in  of  people 
at  age  72  for  minimum  benefits  who  are 
not  under  social  security  and  in  the 
future  who  would  not  be  under  social 
security  in  perpetuity  as  long  as  the  pro- 
gram would  last.  Second,  he  would 
substitute  a  provision  liberalizing  the 
work  test  by  amending  existing  law, 
changing  the  SI, 500  limitation  for  the 
reduction  in  benefits  whereby  a  bene- 
ficiary loses  SI  of  benefits  for  every  $2 
of  earnings  to  $2,400. 

Have  I  correctly  stated  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit?  What 
would  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  B"5rRNES  of  WisCQjisin.  We  have 
changed  the  number  of  people  who 
would  obtain  benefits  under  the  legisla- 
tion. I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  blanketing  in  affects  about  2  million 
people. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  B'VTINES  of  Wisconsin.  The  re- 
tirement test  would  affect  about  750,000 
persons. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  widows  whose  benefits 
are  increased  in  this  bill  would  not  be 
included  in  the  group  that  are  provided 
.some  degree  of  assistance. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right.  I  think  the  gentleman  recognizes 
why  that  is  done. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  done 
in  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  this  package 
in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee.  In  fact,  you 
will  find  that  actuarially  our  bill  would 
put  us  in  a  little  better  actuarial  posture 
than  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  take  this  time  so  that 
I  can  clarify  and  completely  understand 
what  has  been  suggested.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding from  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  that  the  blanketing-in  provi- 
sion would  require  an  expenditure  in 
the  first  year  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury  of  $750  million  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  second  year  about 
S45  or  $50  million,  and  some  each  year 
in  the  future.  The  gentleman  says  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  providing  some 
reduction  in  public  assistance,  some  $300 
million  of  Federal  money,  provided  State 
benefits  are  retained  and  no  additional 
numbers  are  put  on  at  State  levels. 
That  of  course  is  ^rroblematical,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  reduction 
to  that  extent.  I  must  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  though,  on  the  basis  of  his 
assimiption  that  his  figures  are  right,  if 
there  are  no  changes  made  in  the  bene- 
fit level  by  the  State  or  if  additional 
people  are  not  put  on  by  the  State.  My 
point  is  that  we  have  not  seen  reduc- 
tions before  in  the  cost  of  public  assist- 
ance as  we  have  broadened  social  se- 
curity. 

The  gentleman  leaves  me  in  a  posi- 
tion of  really  wondering  il  it  would  not 
be  better  not  to  offer  these  subject  mat- 
ters as  a  motion  to  recommit  than  to  do 
so,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  most  people 
in  the  House  would  like  an  opportunity 
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of  doing  what  the  committee  bill  pro- 
poses  to   do   and   most   people   in    the 
House  would  like  an  opportunity,  per- 
haps, of  doing  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  proposes  to  do,  but  the  mem- 
bership  is   put   in    the   position   of    ex- 
ercising judgment  as  to  which  of  these 
propositions  really  enjoys  the  greater  pri- 
ority in  action  by  the  Congress.     I  ask 
it  we  can  justify  increasing  the  earnings 
test  in  the  way  that  this  proposal  would 
do  at  the  cost  of  denying  an  increase  in 
the    benefits    to    the    widows    presently 
drawing  benefits  under  social  security, 
because  we  cannot  view  the  individual 
pronositions.  one  the  committee  bill,  and 
the  motion  to  recommit,   on  the  other 
hand,  without  recognizing  that  when  you 
have   both  of  the  full   propositions  to- 
gether the  Congre5;s  must  make  a  choice. 
To  me,  the  matter  of  a  change  in  the 
work  test  is  most  important.    There  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  it.     But,  when 
we  increase  the  work  test,  we  are  increas- 
ing the  cost  to  the  fund,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  we  must  increase  the  tax  to 
support  it.     We  are  doing  that  for  the 
benefit  of  people  in  retirement  who  have 
a   capacity   to   earn   more  dollars  than 
$1,500  a  year.     When  we  make  it  $2,400 
a  year,  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the  fund 
because  we  provide  benefits  for  people 
presently  making  that  much  who  are  de- 
nied benefits  because  they  prefer  to  con- 
tinue working  rather  than  to  retire.     I 
do  not  say  that  that  is  not  important. 
I   think   it   is  most   important.     But.   I 
would  challenge  the  justification  for  do- 
ing it  at  the  expense  of  that  person  who 
has  been  left  alone  and  who  is  now  a 
widow,  dependent  in  most  cases  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  social  security  ben- 
efits built  up  for  her  by  her  husband. 
Now  I  know  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  feels  just  as  strongly  as 
I  do  as  to  the  justification  for  increasing 
these  benefits.    I  think  just  as  strongly 
as  he  does,  very  frankly,  about  taking 
care  of  some  of  these  people  who  have 
been  deprived  of  social  security  coverage 
either,  as  he  says,  because  they  were  born 
too  late  or  because  the  Congress  did  not 
provide  the  coverage.    I  do  not  want  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  say, 
frankly,  the  only  way  I  can  provide  cov- 
erage for  them  is  to  take  out  of  this  bill 
this    increased    amount    of    benefit    for 
those  I  think  are  also  entitled  to  consid- 
eration,  namely,   the   people  who  have 
been  left  behind.     I  dare  say  that  the 
man  who  is  gomg  to  pay  the  tax  of  one- 
eighth   of   1    percent   more   would   have 
much  less  objection  to  paying  that  tax  if 
he  knew  the  bulk  of  it  was  being  used  to 
provide  additional  coverage  for  those  who 
will  be  left  behind  when  he  passes  on. 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  people  will 
be  as  willing  to  accept  that  increase  at 
this  time  when  it  will  be  utilized  to  in- 
crease the  work  test,  and  when  it  will  be 
utilized  to  put  people  under  social  secu- 
rity who  have  not  heretofore  been  put 
under  it,  and  not  because  of  their  fault 
but  maybe  because  we  did  not  do  it.     I 
do  not  have  any  quarrel  about  that,  but 
we  cannot  change  just  the  one  thing — 
this  is  a  package  that  we  are  being  of- 
fered.   It  is  a  package  and  in  the  process, 
there  are  two  things  we  take  and  two 
things  we  throw  out  either  way  we  go. 


I  trust  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  will 
not  put  the  membership  of  the  House  in 
the  position  of  having  to  exercise  this 
choice,  but  will  give  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  a  chance  to  study  this 
later. 

If  you  want  to  offer  a  motion  to  do  one 
thing — if  you  do  not  want  the  age  62 
proposition — offer  a  motion  to  strike  it 
out.  but  do  not  put  the  House  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  make  a  choice  between 
two  proposals.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman,  those  things  are  good.  The 
gentleman  has  said  that  he  is  oppo.sed  to 
this  optional  retirement  at  age  62,  but 
the  gentleman  has  said  he  is  just  as 
favorable  as  I  am  to  cooing  more  for 
widows  who  are  left  behind,  and  I  am 
just  as  favorable  as  the  gentleman  is 
about  doing  more  for  people  who  are  not 
presently  covered  by  social  security. 
But,  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  make  the 
choice  and  I  am  sure  the  membership 
of  the  House  does  not  want  to  have  to 
make  that  choice.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  modify  his  de- 
sires with  resE>ect  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  not  put  the  membership  in 
a  position  of  having  to  make  this 
choice — that  you  limit  it  more  in  some 
respects.  Or,  let  us  let  this  bill  go  with- 
out this  motion.  Let  us  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  a  very  hard-working 
member,  an  opportunity  to  look  further 
into  this. 

I  have  this  question  about  the  gentle- 
man's blanketing-in  proposition.  Twenty 
years  from  now,  or  50  years  from  now, 
when  we  blanket  in  people  at  age  72 
people  who  are  then  72,  can  it  be  said 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  Congress  that  they 
are  not  covered  under  social  security? 
Maybe  it  is  the  fault  of  Congress  that 
they  are  over  72  years  of  age  and  are  not 
under  social  security.  Let  us  accept 
that,  accept  it  and  say  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Congress;  but  shall  it  be  said  50 
years  from  today,  when  a  person  gets  to 
be  72  years  of  age.  that  he  shall  be  blan- 
keted in  for  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity because  he  is  not  now  covered  by 
social  security?  Give  us  the  chance  to 
work  on  it  and  blanket  these  people  in 
for  coverage  through  our  own  volition. 
We  do  not  have  to  do  it  in  perpetuity. 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  there  is  any  really  vol- 
untary aspect  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
person  comes  under  the  system? 

Mr.  MHJ-S.  No,  there  is  nothing  vol- 
untary. I  am  trying  to  get  the  gentle- 
man to  volunteer  not  to  offer  his  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  I  pointed 
out  that  this  is  a  matter  of  priority.  My 
only  point  is  I  am  not  willing  to  pass  it 
by  and  wait  until  a  future  date  when 
there  may  be  an  even  greater  need.  We 
have  both  been  talking  about  widows  at 
least  to  an  extent.  The  gentleman  and 
I  both  realize  there  are  over  a  million 
widows,  most  of  whom  are  on  relief,  in 
the  proposal  I  have  discussed.  They  are 
in  greater  need  of  a  priority  allocation 
of  help  than  those  who  are  now  getting 
75  percent  of  their  husband's  basic 
benefit. 


Mr,  MILLS.  I  am  not  attacking  the 
gentleman's  position.  We  are  all  most 
sympathetic  with  these  people  who  have 
been  passed  over  and  who  are  now  72, 
but  I  am  really  concerned  about  the 
proposition  of  allowing  that  in  perpetu- 
ity and  providing  that  coverage  in  i)er- 
F>etuity  for  people  whether  they  come 
under  the  program  or  not;  just  to  say 
that  when  they  reach  the  age  of  72  they 
automatically  come  in. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  on  this  question  of 
perpetuity. 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  system  looks  to 
the  point  of  eventual  universal  coverage. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  should  look  to  the  time  when 
we  have  universal  coverage  whether  it 
Is  an  additional  50  years  or  some  other 
length  of  time.  When  that  point  i* 
reached  there  will  be  no  need  for  fur- 
ther blanketing  In. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Maybe  doctors  will  not  be 
In.  but  under  the  substitute  we  never- 
theless would  make  this  available  for 
them  and  their  widows  at  age  72.  There 
are  others  who  may  not  be  under  social 
security.  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
reconsider  this  perpetuity  feature. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  will  not  offer 
his  motion  to  recommit,  but  If  he  does  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  defeat 
It  and  support  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.  OSTERTAG  I. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  Interest  and  concern 
In  the  matter  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem and  to  join  with  others  In  support  of 
any  and  all  proposals  or  amendments 
which  tend  to  provide  the  benefits  so 
essential  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
millions  of  Americans.  I  want  to  state 
that  I  have  introduced  several  bills  de- 
signed to  amend  the  social  security  law 
and  while  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dis- 
cuss such  legislation  at  this  time,  I  can 
only  point  out  that  I  regret  the  commit- 
tee's failure  to  Include  In  this  package 
measure,  many  changes  and  Improve- 
ments which  I  believe  to  be  necessary 
and  desirable.  I  would,  if  I  had  my  way. 
include  the  Important  changes  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  motion  to  recommit  In  the 
bill  before  us.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
all  to  be  worthy  of  acceptance.  Unfor- 
tunately under  the  rule,  we  are  foreclosed 
from  supporting  both.  The  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  about  the 
coverage  of  all  persons  over  72  years  of 
age  is  particularly  Impressive  and  cer- 
tainly proves  the  justification  for  many 
reasons.  One  reason  Is  that  of  the  cost 
which  would  In  sense  be  eventually  bal- 
anced off  by  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of 
the  old-age  assistance  benefits.  And  too, 
I  believe,  we  should  raise  the  ceiling  on 
earnings,  as  the  recommittal  proposal 
would  do.  On  the  other  hand.  I  believe 
In  my  bill  to  provide  for  a  graduated 
means  of  limiting  earnings  on  the  basis 
of  benefits  whereby  the  beneficiaries  who 
receive  minimum  benefits  would  be  privi- 
leged to  earn  more  than  those  who  re- 
ceive the  maximum  benefits. 
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I  do  hope  the  committee  will  consider 
the  need  for  additional  changes  In  our 
social  security  system  and  that  our  ac- 
tion here  today  does  not  mean  we  are 
through  with  this  all-Important  program 
and  problem.  In  any  event.  I  am  happy 
to  support  these  changes  to  Increase  the 
minimum  benefits;  to  Increase  the  bene- 
fits to  widows;  and  to  lower  the  age  re- 
quirements for  men  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. These  are  all  steps  In  the 
right  direction  and  I  trust  this  program 
will  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  I  Mr.  Van  Zandt). 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  my  constant  interest  and  efforts 
to  improve  the  Social  Security  Act  dur- 
ing my  congressional  career  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6027  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

While  it  is  true  the  pending  legisla- 
tion does  not  accomplish  many  hoped 
for  objectives  Its  provisions  contain 
needed  Improvements  to  existing  law 
and  provide  for  Increases  In  benefits  that 
will  prove  helpful  to  those  eligible  for 
them. 

Despite  the  desire  for  greater  liberali- 
zation of  the  Social  Security  Act  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  Congress  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  safeguarding  the 
financial  condition  of  the  social  security 
fund  In  considering  amendments  that 
extend  coverage,  liberalize  eligibility  re- 
quirements, and  Increa-se  present  bene- 
fits. In  this  connection  H.R.  6027  pro- 
vides for  limited  liberalization  of  the 
present  law  and  Increasing  benefits  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  financed  by  an  In- 
crea.se  beginning  In  1962  of  the  contribu- 
tion rates  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  each 
for  employees  and  employers  and  by 
three-sixteenths  of  1  percent  for  the 
self-employed. 

During  my  congressional  career  I  have 
advocated  reducing  the  eligibility  age  to 
60  years  on  an  optional  basis  and  have 
Introduced  legislation  on  the  subject  In 
the  present  and  In  previous  Congresses. 
It  Is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  H.R.  6027 
provides  optional  retirement  for  male 
employees  at  age  62  even  though  benefits 
are  reduced  to  80  percent  of  benefits  ac- 
cruable  at  age  65.  While  I  would  prefer 
full  retirement  benefits  at  age  62  it  Is 
realized  that  the  cost  factor  had  to  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  computing 
the  total  cost  of  H.R.  6027.        ^ 

In  considering  retirement  for  men  at 
age  62  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
such  a  provision  Is  not  mandatory  but 
optional.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
group  covered  by  this  optional  retire- 
ment numbers  560.000.  This  provision 
will  prove  helpful  to  persons  whose 
health  does  not  permit  their  employment 
yet  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  exact- 
ing requirements  for  disability  benefits 
under  the  current  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Many  persons  In  this 
category  are  forced  in  their  economic 
misery  to  wait  until  they  reach  age  65  to 
qualify  for  benefits  under  the  existing 
law.  Therefore,  optional  retirement  at 
age  62  will  prove  an  economic  blessing. 


It  Is  a  source  of  regret  that  It  was  not 
possible  to  secure  action  this  year  on 
revising  the  requirements  for  disability 
benefits.  It  Is  evident  that  such  a  revi- 
sion should  be  made  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  what 
I  consider  a  compelling  problem. 

While  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  found  it  not  feasible  at  this 
time  to  further  liberalize  the  income 
ceiling  for  retired  persons,  I  am  hopeful 
that  consideration  can  be  given  the  sub- 
ject at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  of 
particular  interest  that  benefits  will  be 
Increased  under  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6027  for  aged  widow's,  widower's,  and 
parent's  benefits  from  75  to  82 '2  percent 
of  the  workers  retirement  benefits 
which  according  to  House  Report  No. 
216  represents  a  10 -percent  increase  In 
benefits  for  the.se  people.  The  partlcu- 
Lnr  provision  will  affect  a  total  of  1.525.- 
000  persons. 

The  Increase  In  the  viidow's  benefit  is 
timely  and  sorely  needed.  The  average 
benefit  for  an  aged  widow  Is  $57.80  while 
a  retired  worker  without  dependents  re- 
ceives $70.  H.R.  6027  would  Increase 
the  average  widows  benefit  to  $64. 

Among  the  4,420.000  people  to  benefit 
by  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6027.  2,175.000 
will  benefit  by  the  increase  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  from  $33  to  $40  monthly. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  6027 
changes  the  insured  status  requirement 
from  1  out  of  3  quarters  which  is  re- 
quired under  existing  law.  to  1  out  of  4 
elapsed  quarters  after  1950.  This  pro- 
vision will  make  eligible  160.000  more 
peonle  than  are  presently  eligible  for 
benefits. 

Since  my  congressional  district  In 
Pennsylvania,  from  a  percentage  stand- 
point, has  one  of  the  largest  railroad 
populations  in  the  Nation,  the  effect  of 
H.R.  6027  on  persons  retired  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance. Briefly,  beneficiaries  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  will  be  af- 
fected by  H.R.  6027  as  follows:  156.000 
win  receive  $13  million  In  added  benefits 
during  the  first  year  the  revised  schedule 
is  In  effect.  In  addition,  over  140.000 
survivor  beneficiaries,  mostly  aged  wid- 
ows, win  receive  an  average  monthly  In- 
crease of  $7.  Their  additional  benefits  in 
the  first  12  months  will  total  about  $12 
million.  Finally,  the  Increase  In  the 
minimum  primary  Insurance  amounts 
from  $33  to  $40,  and  providing  optional 
retirement  for  men  at  age  62  will  rep- 
resent $1.4  million  In  benefits  for  15,500 
former  railroad  workers. 

As  stated  previously,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  confronted  with 
the  cost  factor  In  considering  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  H.R.  6027  repre- 
sents the  best  possible  result  that  could 
be  achieved  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  Increase  of  payroll  taxes  to  a  mini- 
mum. Therefore.  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  6027.  as  I  feel  the 
Increase  In  benefits  for  beneficiaries 
under  the  Social  Security  and  Railroad 
Retirement  Acts  is  badly  needed  and  will 
at  least  to  some  degree  prove  helpful  In 
the  face  of  rising  prices  and  the  evils 
of  Inflation. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  CHtmcH]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  because  I  am 
sure  that  I  represent  a  great  many  in 
the  House  today  who  find  themselves  in 
a  dilemma  regarding  the  proposed  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  For  two  or  three 
sessions  of  this  Congress,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  seeking  to  Increase  the 
amount  that  a  recipient  of  social  se- 
curity can  earn  without  penalty.  I 
firmly  agree  that  that  should  be  done; 
but  I  am  not  ready,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whatever  the  argument,  to  admit  that 
the  matter  of  putting  all  at  any  age 
under  social  security  without  payment 
has  been  adequately  presented,  or  ade- 
quately examined,  or  certainly  by  me 
adequately  thought  out;  nor  am  I  ready, 
even  If  I  decided  after  due  consideration 
that  such  course  would  be  wise,  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  small  increase 
in  this  bill  for  widows.  I  personally 
will  work  to  increase  the  amount  a  re- 
cipient of  social  security  may  earn 
without  penalty,  until  further  remedial 
legislative  action  In  that  direction  is 
taken. 

I  likewise  feel  that  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility further  to  examine  the  other 
propositions  proposed  to  be  embodied 
In  the  motion  to  recommit,  before  action 
is  taken.  For  that  reason  I  urge  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  not  to  put 
the  House  In  the  position  of  having  to 
make  a  quick  and  blanket  choice  such 
as  he  has  suggested.  It  Is  a  choice  that 
would  be  most  dlflBcult  wholeheartedly 
and  wisely  to  support. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
very  earnestly  hope  that  this  House  will 
promptly  approve  the  modest  Improve- 
ments recommended  In  this  bill,  H.R. 
6027,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1961. 

Although  the  improvements  included 
in  this  propyosal  are  not  as  liberal  or  ex- 
pansive as  a  great  many  of  us  have  rec- 
ommended, the  changes  suggested  will 
benefit  almost  4^2  million  American  peo- 
ple within  the  first  year  of  operation. 

As  has  been  more  technically  ex- 
plained here,  the  bill  in  summary  pro- 
vides a  small  increase  in  the  minimum 
benefit  with  a  10 -percent  Increase  In  the 
benefits  for  widows,  widowers,  and  par- 
ents, makes  benefits  available  for  men 
beginning  at  age  62,  liberalizes  the  In- 
sured status  requirements,  and  estab- 
lishes a  further  period  of  disability. 

These  Increases  and  changes  are  all  In 
accord  with  the  ix)licles  established  by 
the  Congress  in  the  past  and  add  to  our 
present  law  Improvements  that  are 
sound  and  desirable. 

The  Increases  and  Improvements  are 
fully  financed  by  the  very  slight  addition 
to  the  contribution  rates  and  insure  that 
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the  social  security  system  continues  in 
actuarial  soundness. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
overwhelmini?  majority  of  the  American 
people  approve  and  desire  the  continua- 
tion and  reasonable  expansion  of  our  so- 
cial security  system  in  accord  with  the 
economic  trends.  This  measure  offers 
us  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  desires 
of  our  people  and  move  toward  reason- 
able adjustment  of  the  proeram  in  line 
with  the  economic  standards  under 
which  we  live.  It  offers  us,  also,  the 
further  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
the  American  taxpayers  that,  while  we 
have  true  concern  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  procres.s  of  peoples  in  foreign  lands, 
our  primary  concern  is  and  ought  to  be 
for  our  own  people  who  are  making 
tremendous  sacrifices  for  the  promotion 
of  prace  and  progress  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  are 
in  order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I'he  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  p>age  20,  line 
11,   strike   out   "(b)"   and    Insert   "(d)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRNL'kN.  If  there  are  no 
further  committee  amendments,  under 
the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hull.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6027)  to  improve  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  by  increasing  the 
minimum  benefits  and  aged  widow's 
benefits  and  by  making  additional  per- 
sons eligible  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  258.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The   amendment  was   agreed   to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tho 
gentleman  qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  (H.R  6027)  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  with  Instructions  to 
report  the  same  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with   with    the   foUowlng   amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  text  of  H.R.  6283.  as  follows: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1061". 

"TTTLK     I — AMENDMENTS     TO     Tm.«     U     OF     THE 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    ACT 

"Increase  in  minimum  benefits 
"Amount 
"Sec.  101.  (a)  The  table  In  section  215(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  the  figures  In  columns  I.  II, 
III.  IV,  and  V  down  through  the  line  which 
reads 

••    JU.  49       It.  00       37.10      38.00      68      69      41      61.  50' 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••  • »1J.  48     1-37.00    „-     $67     |tO     $60.00 

•••$13.49      14.00    $37.10       38.  00    $68      69      41       61.50*. 

"Effective  Date 
"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  In  the  case  of  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  months  beginning  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title  (see 
section  106).  and  in  the  case  of  lump-sum 
death  pa>Tnents  under  siich  title  with  re- 
spect to  deaths  on  or  after  such  effective 
date. 

"Liberalization  of  retirement  test 

"Amount  of  Earnings  Permitted   Without 

Pull  Deduction 
"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(f)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Tor  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1>  and  subsection  (h).  an  In- 
dividual's excess  earnings  for  a  taxable  year 
shall  be  his  earnings  for  such  year  In  excess 
of  the  product  of  $100  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  months  In.  such  year,  except  that 
of  the  first  $1,200  of  such  excess  (or  all  of 
such  excess  If  It  Is  less  than  $1,200)  an 
amoimt  equal  to  one-half  thereof  shall  not 
be  Included." 

"Effective   date 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  entitled 
to  old-age  Insurance  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  202  of  such 
Act  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  of  a  deceased  person,  with  re- 
spect to  monthly  benefits  under  such  title 
II  for  months  in  any  taxable  y*ar  (of  such 
Individual)  ending  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  en- 
titled to  wife"s.  husband's,  or  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  b^is  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  a  person  who  f» 
entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits,  with 
respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  such  title 
II  for  months  in  any  taxable  year  (of  such 
person)  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"Minimum    benefits  for  certain   individuals 
who  have  attained  age  72 
"Entitlement 
"Sec.  103.     (a)(1)   Section  202  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended   by  adding   at 
the  end  thereof  the  following   new  subsec- 
tion: 

••  'Benefit    payments   to   persons   not   other- 
wise entitled  under  this  section 
"  '  ( V )  ( 1 )    Every  individual  who — 
**  '(A)  haa  attained  age  72, 


"'(B)  Is  not  and  would  not.  upon  filing 
application  therefor,  be  entitled  to  any 
monthly  benelita  under  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section  for  the  month  in  which  he 
attains  such  age  or.  If  later,  the  month  in 
which  he  files  application  under  this  sub- 
section, 

"•(C)    is  a  resident  of  the  United  States. 

"•(D)(1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
snd  has  resided  In  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  not  less  than  18  months  before 
the  month  In  which  he  files  application  for 
boneiils  under  this  subsection,  or  (II)  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  continuously 
for  the  10-year  period  preceding  the  month 
In  which  he  files  application  for  bene.'^ts  un- 
der this  subsection,  and 

"'(E)  has  filed  application  for  benefit* 
under  this  subsection, 

shall  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sub- 
section for  each  month,  beginning  with  the 
first  month  in  which  he  becomes  so  entitled 
to  such  benefits  and  ending  with  the  month 
preceding  the  month  In  which  he  dies.  Su?h 
Individual's  benefit  for  each  month  shall  be 
equal  to  the  first  figure  In  column  IV  of  the 
table  In  section  215(a). 

"'(2)  (A)    If— 

"  '(1)  any  Individual  Is  entitled  to  a  bene- 
fit for  any  month  under  this  subsection,  and 

""(11)  It  Is  determined  that  a  periodic 
benefit  or  benefits  are  payable  for  such 
month  to  such  Individual  under  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  under 
a  pension  or  retirement  system  established 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivUlcn  thereof  (or 
any  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  which  is  wholly  owned 
thereby), 

then  the  benefit  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an 
amount  equal  to  such  periodic  benefit  or 
benefits  for  such  month. 

"'(B)  If  any  periodic  benefit  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  Is  determined  to 
be  payable  on  other  than  a  monthly  b^isls 
(excluding  a  benefit  payable  In  a  lump  sum 
unless  It  Is  a  commutation  of,  or  a  sub- 
stitute for.  periodic  payments),  the  reduc- 
tion of  such  Individual's  benefit  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  at  such  time  or 
times  and  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
finds  approximates,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  reduction  prescribed  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

"'(C)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  will  be  carried  out, 
the  Secretary  may.  as  a  condition  to  cer- 
tification for  payment  of  any  monthly  bene- 
fit to  an  Individual  under  this  subsection 
(If  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  such 
individual  may  be  eligible  for  a  periodic 
benefit  which  would  give  rise  to  a  reduction 
under  this  paragraph),  require  adequate  as- 
surance of  reimbursement  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insvirance  Trust  Fund 
In  case  periodic  benefits,  with  respect  to 
which  such  a  reduction  should  be  made, 
become  payable  to  such  individual  and  such 
reduction  Is  not  made. 

"'(D)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  authorized  by  any  law  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  periodic  benefits,  or  has  a 
system  of  periodic  benefits,  shall  (at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary)  certify  to  him  with 
respect  to  any  Individual  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  paragraph.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"agency  of  the  United  States"  Includes  any 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  which 
Is  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States. 

"'(3)  Benefits  shall  not  be  paid  under 
this  subsection — 

"  '(A)  to  an  alien  for  any  month  during 
any  part  of  which  he  was  outside  the  United 
States; 
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"'(B)  to  any  Individual  for  any  month 
during  all  of  which  he  waa  an  Inmate  of 
a  public  Institution;  or 

"  '(C)  to  any  individual  who  is  a  member 
or  an  employee  of  an  organization  required 
to  register  under  an  order  of  the  Subversive 
Actlvltlea  Control  Board  as  a  Communtst- 
actlon  organization,  a  Communist-front  or- 
gi\nlzation.  or  a  Communist- Infiltrated  or- 
ganization under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended'. 

"(2)  Tlie  following  provisions  of  section 
202  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  or  (hr  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
'(h) ,  or  ( V) ': 

"(A)    subsection  (d)    (6)    (A). 

"(B(    subsection  (e I   (4)  (A). 

"<C|    subsection   (f)    (4)    (A). 

"(D)    sut>section   (g)    (4)    (A),  and 

"(E)    the  first  sentence  of  subsection   (J) 

(1) 

"(3)  Section  202  (h)  (4)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  or  (g)'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "  ( g  i ,  or  ( v ) '. 

"(4)  Section  202  (k)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act 
U  amended  by  striking  out    preceding'. 

"Reimbursement  of  Tnist  Fund 

"  (b)(1)  With  respect  to  every  Individual 
who  becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
to  the  Federal  Old -Age  and  Sur\'ivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  from  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of: 

"(A)  The  total  amount  of  employee  and 
employer  taxes  that  would  have  been  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  3101  and 
3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
If  such  individual  had  been  paid  wages  (as 
defined  In  section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  equal  to  the  first  figure  In  column  III 
of  the  table  In  section  215ia)  In  each  month 
of  the  period  beginning  with  January  1951 
(or  January  of  the  year  after  the  year  In 
which  he  attained  age  31.  If  that  Is  later) 
and  ending  with  December  of  the  year  In 
which  he  attained  age  71  (or.  If  later,  Decem- 
ber 1960) :  and 

"(B)  Interest,  compounded  at  3  percent 
per  annum,  on  the  total  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A) .  for  each  year  In  the 
period  referred  to  In  such  subparagraph. 

"(2  I  The  transfc-r  of  funds  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  with  respect  to  any  individual  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter 
following  the  calendar  quarter  In  which 
such  Individual  becomes  eiUitlcd  to  benefits 
under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"Increases  for  Beneficiaries  at  Age  72 
"(c)(1)  Section  202 (m)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "no  other  individ- 
ual' and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(1)  s\ich 
benefit  Is  payable  to  an  individual  who  at- 
tained age  72  In  or  before  such  month,  or 
(2)    no   other   Individ jal.' 

"(2)  Such  section  202(m)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  total 
of  the  benefits  under  this  section  of  any 
Individual  for  any  month  shall,  if  he  attained 
ape  72  in  or  before  such  month,  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  such  total  is,  after  any 
reduction  under  subsections  (k)(3)  and  (qi. 
less  than  the  first  flpnre  In  column  IV  of  the 
table  in  section  215(a) .' 

"(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'and  a 
benefit  Increased  as  the  result  of  section 
202 (m)'   after   'dUablUty   Insurance   benefit'. 

"Effective  Date 
"(d)   The    amendments  made    by   subsec- 
tion   (a)    shall    apply   only    in    the   case    of 


mfjnthly  benefiu  tinder  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  i>eginnlng  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title  (see 
section  106)  based  on  applications  filed  in 
or  after  March  1961.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shaU  apply  only 
In  the  caae  of  monthly  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
beginning  on  or  alter  such  effective  date. 

"Liberalization    of    eligibility    requirements 

"Fully  Insured  Status 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  SecUon  214(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  Fully  Insured  Individual 

"  '(a)  The  term  "fully  insured  individual" 
means  uuy  Individual  who  had  not  less 
thun — 

"(1)  one  quarter  of  coverage  (whenever 
acquired)   for  each  calendar  year  elapsing — 

"•(A)  after  1950  (or.  if  later,  the  year  in 
which  he  attained  age  21 ) ,  and 

"(B)  before  the  year  in  which  he  died 
or  (If  earlier)  the  year  in  which  he  attained 
rc'i-iremeiu  age, 

except  that  In  no  case  sh;\ll  an  Individual 
be  a  fully  Insured  Individual  unless  he  has 
at  least  6  quarters  of  coverage,  or 

"'(2)    40  quarters  of  coverage:    or 

"'(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
died  before  1951.  6  quarters  of  coverage; 
not  counting  as  an  elapsed  year  for  ptir- 
poses  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  any  year  any  part 
of  which  was  Included  U\  a  period  of  dis- 
ability   (as  defined   in  section  216(1)).' 

"Effective  Date 

"(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  monthly  benefits 
under  title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  beginning  on  or  after  the  effective 
d.ite  of  this  title  (see  section  106).  based 
on  applications  filed  in  or  after  March 
1361. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments under  such  title  with  respect  to 
deaths  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
disability  determination  (with  respect  to  a 
period  of  disability,  as  defined  in  section 
216(1)  of  such  Act)  filed  In  or  alter  March 
1961. 

"Time  for  Filing  Proof  of  SupF>ort 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  widower  or  parent 
who  would  not  be  entitled  to  widower's 
insurance  benefiU  under  section  202(f).  or 
parents  Insurance  benefits  under  section 
202(h).  of  the  Social  Security  Act  except  for 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  (other  than  this 
subsection ) .  the  requirement  In  sections 
202(f)(1)(D)  and  202(h)(1)(B).  respec- 
tively, of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating 
to  the  time  within  which  proof  of  support 
must  be  filed  shall  not  apply  if  such  proof 
of  support  is  filed  before  the  close  of  the 
2-year  period  which  begins  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

"Technical  Amendment 
"(d)  E/Iective  as  of  September  13.  1960, 
the  last  sentence  of  section  303(g)  ( 1 )  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1960  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  'The  terms  used 
in  tills  subsection  shall  have  the  meaning 
assigned  to  them  by  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  except  that  the  term  "fully  In- 
sured "  shall  have  the  meaning  assigned  to 
It  by  such  title  II  as  in  effect  on  September 
12.  I960.' 

"Technical  Amendments,  etc. 
"Retroactive  Effect  of  Certain  Applications 
for  Disability  Determinations 
"Sec  105.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications lor  dlsabUity  determlnaUons  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  section  216(1)  (4)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity    Act    is    amended    by    striking     out 


'July  1961*  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'July  1962'  and  by  striking  out  'July  I960' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'January  1961' 

"Simplification  and  Improvement  of  Section 
302  (q)  and  (r) 
"(b)    Subsections    (q)    and    (r)    of  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Adjustments  of  Old-Age  and  Wife's  In- 
surance Benefit  Amounts  in  Accordance 
with   Age  of   Female  Beneficiary 

"'(q)(l)  If  the  first  month  for  which  a 
woman  is  entitled  to  an  old-age  or  wife's 
insurance  benefit  is  a  month  before  the 
month  in  which  Fhe  attains  age  65.  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  for  each  month  shall, 
subject  to  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this 
subseciiou,  be  reduced  bj- — 

"  '(A)  S^'S  of  1  percent  of  such  amount  if 
such  benefit  is  an  old-age  insurance  benefit, 
or  25  36  of  1  percent  of  such  amount  if 
such  benefit  is  a  wife's  insurance  benefit; 
multiplied  by 

"'(B)(i)  the  number  of  months  in  the 
reduction  period  for  such  benefit  (deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (5)),  if  such  bene- 
fit IS  for  a  month  before  the  month  in  which 
such  individual  attains  age  65,  or 

"'(11)  the  number  of  months  in  the  ad- 
Justed  reduction  period  lor  such  benefit  (de- 
termined under  paragraph  (6)),  if  such 
benefit  is  for  the  month  In  which  such  In- 
dividual attains  age  65  or  for  any  month 
thereafter. 

"'(2)  (A)  If  the  first  month  for  which  a 
woman  both  is  entitled  to  a  wife's  or  hus- 
bands  Insurance  benefit  and  has  attained 
age  62  is  a  month  for  which  she  is  also 
entitled  to — 

"■(1>  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit  (to 
which  she  was  first  entitled  for  a  month  be- 
fore she  attains  age  65) .  or 

"'(ID  a  disability  insurance  benefit, 
then  in  lieu  of  any  reduction  under  para- 
graph (1)  (but  subject  to  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection)  such  wife's 
insurance  benefit  for  each  month  shall  be 
rediiced  as  provided  in  subparagraph  ( B ) , 
(C).  or  (D). 

"  '(B)  For  any  month  for  which  such  Indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance 
benefit,  such  individuals  wiles  insurance 
l>enefit  shall  be  reduced  by  the'  sum  of — 

"'(1)  the  amount  by  which  such  old- 
age  insurance  benefit  Is  reduced  under 
paragraph    ( 1 ) ,  and 

"'(II)  the  amount  by  which  such  wife's 
Insurance  benefit  would  be  reduced  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  if  it  were  equal  to  the  excess 
of  such  wife's  insurance  benefit  (before 
reduction  under  this  subsection)  over  such 
old-age  insurance  benefit  (before  reduction 
under  this  subsection) . 

"'(C)  For  any  month  for  which  such  In- 
dividual is  entitled  to  a  disability  Insurance 
benefit,  such  individual's  wife's  insurance 
benefit  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by 
which  such  benefit  would  be  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  It  were  equal  to  the  excess 
of  such  benefit  (before  reduction  under  this 
subsection)  over  such  disability  insurance 
benefit. 

"'(D)  ^or  any  month  for  which  such  in- 
dividual is  entitled  neither  to  an  old-age 
Insurance  benefit  nor  to  a  disability  Insur- 
ance benefit,  such  individual's  wife's  insur- 
ance benefit  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
by  which  it  would  be  reduced  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"'(3)    If— 

•"(A)  an  individual  Is  or  was  entitled  to 
a  benefit  subject  to  reduction  under  this 
subsection,  and 

"  '(B)  such  benefit  Is  increased  by  reason 
of  an  Increase  In  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  the  Individual  on  whose  wages 
and  self-employment  income  such  benefit  is 
based, 

then  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  such 
benefit  for  each  month  shall  be  computed 
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separately  (under  para^aph  (I)  or  (2i. 
whichever  applies)  for  the  portion  of  such 
benefit  which  constitutes  such  benefit  be- 
fore any  Increase  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  and  separately  (under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(2),  whichever  applies  to  the  benefit  being 
Increased)  for  each  such  Increase.  For  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  In  any 
such  Increase,  the  reduction  period  and  the 
adjusted  reduction  period  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  if  such  increase  were  a  separate 
benefit  to  which  such  individual  was  en- 
titled for  and  after  the  first  month  for  which 
such  increase  is  effective. 

"'(4)  (A)  No  wife's  insurance  benefit 
shall  be  reduced  under  this  subsection — 

"'(1)  for  any  month  before  the  first 
month  for  which  there  is  in  effect  a  certi- 
ficate filed  by  her  with  the  Secretary,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
In  which  she  elects  to  receive  wife's  Insurance 
benefits  reduced  as  pro.  ided  in  this  sub- 
section, or 

"  '(U)  for  any  month  In  which  she  has 
in  her  care  (Individually  or  Jointly  with  the 
person  on  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  her  wife's  Insurance  benefit  Is  based) 
a  child  of  such  person  entitled  to  child's  In- 
surance benefits. 

"•(B)  Any  certificate  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  II)  shall  be  effective  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  (and  for  purposes  of 
preventing  deductions  under  section  203(c) 
(2))  — 

"'(1)  for  the  month  in  which  It  Is  filed 
and  for  any  month  thereafter,  and 

"  '(11)  for  months.  In  the  period  designated 
by  the  woman  filing  such  certificate,  of  one 
or  more  consecutive  months  ( not  exceeding 
12)  Inunedlately  preceding  the  month  In 
which  such  certificate  Is  filed; 
except  that  such  certificate  shall  not  be 
effective  for  any  month  before  the  month 
In  which  she  attains  age  62.  nor  shall  It  be 
effective  for  any  month  to  which  subpara- 
graph  (A)  (11)"  applies. 

"  '(C)  If  a  woman  does  not  have  in  her 
care  a  child  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
(11)  In  the  first  month  for  which  she  Is  en- 
titled to  a  wife's  Insurance  benefit  and  If 
such  first  month  Is  a  month  before  the 
month  In  which  she  attains  age  65,  she  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  filed  in  such  first  month 
the  certificate  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(1). 

"'(6)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'reduction    period'    for    an    Individual's   old- 
age  or  wife's  Insurance  benefit  Is  the  period — 
"  '( Ai    beginning — 

"•(1)  In  the  case  of  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  such 
benefit,  or 

"'(11)  in  the  case  of  a  wife's  Insurance 
benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  a  certificate  described  In  para- 
graph   (41(A)(1)    Is  effective,  and 

"  "(B)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  month  In  which  such  in- 
dividual   attains   age   65. 

"  '(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'adjusted  reduction  period'  for  an  Individ- 
ual's old-age  or  wife's  Insurance  benefit  Is 
the  reduction  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (5)  for  such  benefit,  excluding  from 
such  period — 

"■(A)    any  month   in   which  such   benefit 
was  subject  to  deductions  under  section  203 
(b).   203(c)(1).   203(d)(1).    or    222(b).    and 
"  '(B)    In  the  case  of  wife's  Insurance  ben- 
efits any  month — 

"'(1)  In  which  she  had  In  her  care  (In- 
dividually or  Jointly  with  the  person  on 
whose  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
such  benefit  is  based)  a  child  of  such  person 
entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits,  or 


"'(II)  for  which  she  was  not  entitled  to 
such  benefits  because  the  spouse  on  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  such 
benefits  were  based  ceased  to  be  under  a 
disability. 

"'(7)  This  subsection  shall  be  applied 
after  reduction  under  section  203(a)  and 
after  application  of  section  215(g).  If  the 
amount  of  any  reduction  computed  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  Is  not  a  multiple  of 
$0  10,  It  shall  be  reduced  to  the  next  lower 
multiple  of  $0.10. 

"  'Presumed  Piling  of  Application  by  Women 
Eligible    for    Old-Age    Insurance    Benefits 
and  for  Wife's  Insurance  Benefits 
"'(r)(l)   If  the  first  month  for  which  an 
individual   is  entitled   to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit  Is  a  month  before  the  month  In 
which  such  Individual  attains  age  65,  and  if 
such  Individual  Is  eligible  for  a  wife's  insur- 
ance   benefit    for    such    first    month,    such 
Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  filed  an 
application  In  such  month  for  wife's  Influr- 
ance  benefits. 

"  "(2)  If  the  first  month  for  which  an  in- 
dividual :8  entitled  to  a  wife's  Insurance 
benefit  reduced  under  subsection  (q)  is  a 
month  before  the  month  In  which  such  in- 
dividual attains  age  65.  and  If  such  Indi- 
vidual is  eligible  for  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  for  such  first  month,  such  individual 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  filed  an  application 
for  old-age  insurance  benefits — 
"'(A)  in  such  month,  or 
"'(B)  if  such  individual  Is  also  entitled 
to  a  disability  insurance  benefit  for  such 
month,  in  the  first  subsequent  month  for 
which  such  Individual  is  not  entitled  to  a 
disability  Insurance  benefit. 

"'(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
Individual  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for  a 
benefit  for  a  m.onth  If,  upon  filing  applica- 
tion therefor  In  such  month,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  such  benefit  for  such  month.' 

'Miscellaneous 

"(c)(1)(A)  Section  202(s)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

"(B)  Section  223(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  If,  for  any  month  before  the  month 
In  which  an  Individual  attains  age  65,  such 
Individual  Is  entitled  to — 

"■(A)  a  widow's  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefit,  or 

"■(B)  an  old-age  or  wife's  Insurance 
benefit  which  is  reduced  under  subsection 
(q). 

such  individual  may  not,  for  any  month 
after  the  first  month  for  which  such  individ- 
ual is  so  entitled,  b-^come  entitled  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits.' 

"(C)  Section  223(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  month  in 
which  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five.'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the  month  In  which 
he  attains  age  C5.  the  first  month  for  which 
he  Is  entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits.'. 

"(2)  Section  202(J)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  an  Individual  may.  at  his 
option,  waive  entitlement  to  any  benefit  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  one  or 
more  consecutive  months  (beginning  with 
the  earliest  month  for  which  such  individual 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  such  benefit) 
which  occur  before  the  month  in  which  such 
individual  files  application  for  such  benefit; 
and.  In  such  case,  such  Individual  shall  not 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  such  benefits  for 
any  such  month  or  months  before  such  in- 
dividual filed  such  application.  An  individ- 
ual shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  such  en- 
titlement for  any  such  month  for  which 
such  benefit  would,  und«r  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  be  reduced  to  zero.' 


"Effective  Dates 

•'(d)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraphs (B).  (C).  and  (D).  section  20a 
(q)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b).  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  for  months  beginning  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  (see  section 
106). 

"(B)  Section  20a(q)(3)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (b).  shall  apply  with 
resp>ect  to  monthly  benefits  for  months  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  but  only  if  the  increase  described  In 
such  section   202(q)(3)  — 

"(1)  Is  not  effective  for  any  month  be- 
ginning before  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  or 

"(11)  is  based  on  an  application  for  a  re- 
computatlon  filed  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
attained  age  65  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  the  adjustment  In  such  Individ- 
ual's reduction  period  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 202(q)(6)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by 
subsection  (b).  shall  not  apply  to  such  in- 
dividual unless  the  total  of  the  months 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and 
(C)  of  such  section  202(q)  (6)  is  not  less 
than  3. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  en- 
titled to  a  monthly  benefit  for  the  last 
month  beginning  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  if  the  amount  of  such  benefit  for 
any  month  thereafter  Is.  solely  by  reason  of 
the  change  in  section  202(q)  of  such  Act 
made  by  subsection  (b).  lower  than  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  for  such  last  month, 
then  it  shall  be  increased  to  the  amount 
of   such    benefit   for   such   last   month. 

"(2)  Section  202(r)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (b),  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  for  months 
beginning  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  except  that  subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  202(r)(2)  (as  so  amended)  shall 
apply  only  If  the  first  subsequent  month 
described  In  such  subparagraph  (B)  Is  a 
month  beginning  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  anaendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  (1)  shall  take  effect  on  tlie  effective  date 
of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)(2)  shall  apply  with  re«pect  to  applica- 
tions for  monthly  benefits  filed  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

"Effective  date 

"Sec.  106.  Except  as  otherwise  provided, 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  is  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"TrrLE      II AMENDMENTS      TO      THE      INTERNAL 

REVENUE  CODE  OF   1954 

"Changes  in  tax  schedules 
"Self-Employment  Income  Tax 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  1401  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  self -employment  Income)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  1401.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall 
be  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the 
self-employment  Income  of  every  individual, 
a  tax  as  follows: 

"'(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1961.  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1963.  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  4!i  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment   Income  for  such   taxable  year; 

"'(2)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1962.  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1966,  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  5.'i  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  year; 
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"'(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  Decemoer  31.  1965,  and  before 
January  1.  1969.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.,,  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  year; 
and 

"  '(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1968.  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  6:i  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self-employment  Income  for  such  tax- 
able year." 

"Tax  on  Employees 

"(b)    SecUon  3101  of  such  Code   (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Sec    3101.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  income  of  every  in- 
dividual a  t.ax  equa:  to  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  wa??es  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(a))  received  by  him  with  respect  to 
employment     (as    defined    In    section    3121 

(b)  )  — 

"'(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1962,  the  rate  shall  be 
3*4  percent: 

"  "(2)  with  respect  to  vages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1963  to  1965.  both  in- 
clusive, the  rate  shaU  be  3^   F>*rcent; 

"'(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  yeiirs  1966  to  1968.  both 
inclusive,  the  rate  shnll  be  4'8  percent:  and 

"  "(4)  with  resi>ect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1968.  the  rate  shall  be  4% 
percent." 

"Tax  on  Employers 

"(c)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  erajjloyers  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  3111.  Rate  of  tux. 

"  In  addition  to  other  t.ixes,  there  is  here- 
by imposed  on  every  employer  an  excl-^e  tax. 
with  respect  to  having  individuals  in  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  following  r>*rcentages 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121(a)) 
paid  by  him  with  resi>ect  to  employment  (as 
defined  In  section  3121(b)  )  — 

"■(1)  with  resjjcct  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1962.  the  rate  shall  be  3>% 
percent; 

"'(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1953  to  1965,  both  Inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  bf  3*8   percent; 

"  (3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1996  to  1968,  both  inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  4i^g  percent:  and 

"  (4)  with  respect  ro  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  4'',  per- 
cent." 

"Effective  Dates 

"(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  Ehnll  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1961.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections    (b)    and 

(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  December  31,  1961. 

"TTTLX    UI--MISCCI.I.ANEOUS 

"Amendment  preserving  relationship  be- 
tween railroad  retirement  and  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, arid  disability  insurance 

"Sec.  301  Section  l(q)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '1960'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1961'  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  IvnLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  400,  nays  14.  not  voting  17, 
as  follows : 

JRoUNo.  401 
YEAS — 400 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

AdeOr 

Addabbo 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson.  111. 
Axidrews 
Anfuso 
Arcnds 
A.shbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
A>^  pi  nail 
Aurhlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrcit 
Barrv 
Bass.  KM. 
Bates 
Bitttin 
Becker 
Bockwortb 
nelchcr 
Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Blltch 
Roland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
B<inner 
Bow 
Boy  kin 

Brademns 
Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 
Bromwcll 

Brooks.  La. 

Brooks.  Tex 
Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Muss. 

Burleson 

Byrne  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Ccller 

Chamberlain 

CheU 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfteld 

Church 

Clancy 

C.ark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conle 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W. 

Davis,  Tenn, 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 


Denton 

Derounian 

Dcrwinski 

Devine 

Domlntck 

Donohue 

Dooley 

E>orn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

EJoyle 

DuLskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Efltnond.'.^on 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbste'.n 

Fn.s:en 

FelEhan 

Finnegan 

Fine 

Pi'her 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fosarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frellnghuvsen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gnrlnnd 

Carmatz 

Gary 

Ga'Jilngs 

Gavin 

Glaimo 

GUhcn. 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Orcg. 

Green,  Fa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gabser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hapren,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hallcck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hr>rrls 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Holiflcld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosnier 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

J  arm  an 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 


Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kurth 

Kasl/enmc'icr 

Kei-.rns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klburn 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

K  iig.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchin 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalbki 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lnnkford 

Latta 

Lcnnon 

Lesinskl 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lo.'er 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McDoweU 

McFall 

Mrlntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

MaTnuson 

Mahon 

klallliard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.T. 
Milliken 
MUls 
Mnsha'.l 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
McKirehead. 

Ohio 
Mocrhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mother 
Mq6s 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
NU 

Norblad 
Nyt;aard 
O  Brien.  111. 
O'Brien,  N.Y. 
CHara.  ni. 
G'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 


Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Pinion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofr 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlznan 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St  George 


Alger 
Beermann 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dole 
Flndley 


St.  Germain 

Santangeio 

Saund 

Savior 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Schneebell 
'  Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Seltlen 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sh;pley 
Shrlver 
Sibal 
Skes 
Slier 
SlbK 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  Miss. 
Smith.  Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblcfield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 

Tcague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomas 

NAYS — 14 

Hoffman,  ni.       Ray 

Hoffman.  Mich.  Rcusselot 
Johansen  Scherer 

Martin.  Nebr.      Short 
Mlcbel 


Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thompon,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollcfson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

tJllman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wailhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wliarton 

Whtener 

^\'h•;tten 

Wickers  liam 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

WiLson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Yate.s 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Bass.  Tenn. 
Boggs 

Curtin 
D.ivis. 
James  C. 

DlggB 


Dingell 

Fen ton 

Harsha 

Keith 

Landrum 

M.xcGregor 


Mason 

OHara.  Mich. 

Retfel 

Taber 

Utt 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Fenton  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 
Mr.  MacGregor  for.  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 
Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  James  C.  I>avi8  with  Mr.  Curtin  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  O'H.ara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr    Keith. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  «H.R.  5189 1  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  tax  income  derived  by  a  for- 
eign central  bank  of  issue  from  obliga- 
tions of  tlie  United  States,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  alter   line   15.  insert: 
"S»c.  2.  Section  1372  Of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  elections  by 
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small  business  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"'(g)  Consent  to  EIlection  by  Certain 
Shareholders  of  Stock  Held  as  Community 
Property  — If  a  husband  and  wife  owned 
stock  which  was  community  property  (or 
the  Income  from  which  was  community  in- 
come! under  the  applicable  community 
property  law  of  a  State,  and  If  either  spouse 
filed  a  timely  consent  to  an  election  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1,  1961.  the  time  for  filing 
the  consent  of  the  other  spouse  to  such 
election  shall  not  expire  prior  to  May  15. 
1961. •  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  tax  income  derived  by  a  foreign 
central  bank  of  issue  from  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr    MIIXS.     Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5189 
exempts   from   the   tax   income   derived 
by    a    foreign    central    bank    of    issue 
from  obligations  of   the  United  States. 
This  bill  passed  the  Senate  with 'a  sin- 
gle amendment  dealing  with  a  hardship 
matter     arising     under     subchapter     S 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.     Under 
subchapter    S,    certain    small    business 
corporations  are  permitted  to  elect  not 
to  be  taxed  as  corporations.    It  has  de- 
veloped that  in  the  case  of  stock  held 
as  community   property  or  the  income 
from    which    was    commimity    income 
under  the  applicable  community  prop- 
erty law  of  the  State,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment  has   taken   the   position   that 
both  spouses  must  file  a  timely  consent 
to  an   election   under   this  section.     In 
many  situations  in  community  property 
States,  the  husband  operating  as  a  small 
business  corporation  made  a  timely  elec- 
tion but  did  not  have  hLs  wife  sign  the 
document.    The  Treasury  i:>epartment  in 
auditing  the  returns  for  such  years  has 
held   that   such   consents   to   elect  sub- 
chapter S  are  not  valid  because  the  other 
spouse  did   not  sign  the  consent.     The 
amendment    corrects   this   situation   by 
providing  that  if  either  spouse  filed  a 
timely  consent  to  an  election  under  sub- 
chapter S  for  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1,  1961.  the  time  for  fil- 
ing the  consent  of  the  other  spouse  to 
such  election  shall   not  expire  prior  to 
May  15.  1961.    If  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  it  will  prevent  many  owners  of 
small  corporations  in  community  prop- 
erty States   from  securing  the  benefits 
of  siibchapter  S  because  of  this  techni- 
cality.    By   allowing   the    other   spouse 
to  file  a  consent  to  such  an  election  prior 
to   May    15.    1961,   the   amendment  will 
correct  this  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not, 
I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader  can  tell 
us  as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to. 

Monday  is  District  Day  but  there  is  no 
business.  There  will  be  no  other  legis- 
lative business  on  Monday. 

Tuesday  we  will  take  up  H.R.  6518. 
the  inter-American  appropriation  bill 
for  1961.  which  carries  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  both  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  in 
connection  with  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week:  The  first  order  of  business  will  be 
the  conference  report  On  S.  1,  the  dis- 
tressed areas  bill. 

That  will  be  followed  by  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  4728)  to  amend  Public 
Law  480.  If  H.R.  5741,  the  mine  safety 
bill,  is  reported  and  a  rule  is  granted, 
that  will  be  taken  up  next  week. 

There  are  the  usual  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  change  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  conference  report  on  the 
distressed  areas  bill  has  already  been 
acted  on  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  imderstand- 
ing  is  it  has  not  as  yet.  I  am  further  in- 
formed the  probability  is  it  will  be  acted 
on  today. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  made 
the  inquiry  only  to  point  out  that  under 
the  general  rules  of  the  Congress  the 
House  should  have  acted  first  on  that 
conference  report.  If  we  had  acted  first, 
a  motion  to  recommit  would  have  been  in 
order,  and  I  may  say  I  would  have  much 
preferred  that  the  matter  follow  the 
regular  order  and  that  the  House  be  per- 
mitted to  act  first.  But  apparently  the 
papers  have  been  taken  back  to  the  other 
body,  it  will  act  first,  and  we  will  have  no 
recourse  except  to  vote  the  conference 
report  up  or  down.  The  position  that 
this  body  took  against  backdoor  spend- 
ing has  been  abandoned  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  take  a  stand  here 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  act 
in  these  matters. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  the  gen- 
tleman says  generally  is  correct;  never- 
theless, it  is  not  unusual  for  either 
branch  to  take  action  first.  I  might  say 
in  this  case  it  was  purely  coincidental. 

The  SPEAKER.  Js  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  APRIL 
24.  AND  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF 
APRIL  24 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues 


here  today  with  my  observations  about 
the  State  of  Israel  In  celebration  of  Its 
13th  anniversary. 

Rare  in  the  recorded  history  of  this 
world  has  any  generation  been  witness 
to  a  more  awesome  spectacle  than  we 
who  have  seen  the  State  of  Israel  re- 
bom.  Great  as  were  the  miracles  at- 
tendant to  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  from 
bondage  in  Egypt;  spectacular  as  may 
have  been  the  smoke,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning at  Mount  Sinai  upon  the  handing 
down  of  the  Ten  Commandments; 
equally  impressive  is  the  work  of  the 
Master  we  have  been  destined  to  witness 
in  the  re-creation  of  a  state  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  God.  and  through  His 
commandments,  good  deeds  to  man. 

Never  before  has  the  force  of  light  been 
so  threatened  by  the  forces  of  darkness 
as  it  is  today.  The  Communist  swaggers 
and  blusters  on  the  world  scene;  bullies 
and  threatens  the  peaceful  assemblies  of 
nations;  enslaves  and  destroys,  body 
and  soul.  man.  woman,  and  child.  Gone 
is  the  dignity  of  man  and  gone  is  the 
sanctity  of  life  from  the  domain  of  Com- 
munist countries.  In  tho.se  countries  the 
foundation  stones  of  Judeo-Christian 
principles,  love,  charity,  and  faith,  have 
been  uprooted  and  crushed.  Technical 
advances  have  been  applied  to  perfidious 
u.ses  and  over  all  hangs  the  Communist 
threat  of  world  destruction.  Such  is  the 
natural  behavior  of  a  godless  regime  op- 
erating under  a  system  that  denies  the 
existence  of  the  Greatest  Power. 

The  re-creation  of  the  State  cf  Israel 
was  given  to  us,  in  this  battle  of  ideolo- 
gies, as  a  sign,  and  to  those  who  would 
destroy  us.  as  a  warning,  that  however 
powerful  may  be  the  sword  It  will  shatter 
on  the  shield  of  faith. 

It  was  given  to  me,  13  years  ago.  to 
stand  with  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  and  urge  the  recognition  of 
Israel.  I  knew  then,  as  I  know  now.  that 
a  people  who  refused  to  perish  through 
2.000  years  of  travail  and  exile  and  the 
indescribable  horrors  of  Hitler  will  not 
perish;  that  the  spirit  of  faith  and  de- 
votion to  the  moral  principles  of  their 
forefathers,  having  been  so  tried,  must 
eventually  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  being  tested. 

I  knew  then,  and  It  has  been  proved, 
that  Israel  will  be  a  shining  light  In  the 
gloomy  world  that  followed  World  War 
n,  because  I  knew  It  would  be  a  demo- 
cratic government  In  an  area  that  was 
ruled  by  despot<=;.  backward,  and  illiter- 
ate, and  thus  bring  light  where  light  was 
badly  needed. 

I  am  not  disappointed.  The  State  of 
Israel,  re-created  on  those  virtues  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  faith,  democratic 
and  free,  is  not  only  an  outpost  for  dem- 
ocratic Institutions;  it  Is  also  an  exam- 
ple for  all  new  nations,  now  appearing, 
to  consider  and  emulate.  The  State  of 
Israel  is  the  strongest  rebuff  the  reac- 
tionary, enslaving,  soul  crushing  doc- 
trines of  communism  have  so  far 
received. 

Let  the  new  nations  of  the  world  com- 
pare. Compare  a  new  state,  founded  on 
democratic  principles,  the  State  of 
Israel,  with  other  states  weighted  down 
under  the  despotism  of  communism. 
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I  ask,  where  do  you  find  greater  free- 
dom of  expression,  thought,  and  soul; 
greater  opportunity  for  spiritual  expan- 
sion, cultural  development,  and  eco- 
nomic progress — in  the  democratically 
governed  State  of  Israel  or  in  Commu- 
nist dominated  Hungary,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  even  Russia  itself. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  re-creation  of  the  State 
of  Israel  rather  than  use  the  term 
"create."  I  do  so  purposefully  because 
I  declare  the  State  of  Israel  never  ceased 
being  a  state  from  the  time  its  people 
were  exiled  by  Rome  in  the  year  AD.  70. 

All  through  the  ages  Palestine  was 
merely  a  possession  of  different  tempo- 
rary conquerors  who  held  the  land  but 
not  the  people.  The  people  of  Israel 
never  surrendered.  They  were  exiled 
from  it  but  never  surrendered  their 
claim  to  It  and  their  hope  and  dream  of 
returning  to  it.  They  preserved,  studied, 
and  observed,  wherever  possible,  its  laws. 
Its  customs.  Its  traditions,  and  its 
history. 

There  was  a  land  that  mourned  for  its 
people  even  as  its  people  mourned  for 
It.  The  land  refused  to  bear  fruit,  it 
became  waste  and  di-y  and  desert  and 
nobody  could  make  It  bloom.  Only  upon 
the  return  of  its  people  did  the  desert 
begin  to  bloom,  and  the  groves  begin  to 
blossom,  and  the  liees  begin  to  bear 
fruit. 

Never  since  and  during  the  2.000  years 
of  exile  has  Palestine  shone  with  intel- 
lect, sang  with  freedom,  and  hummed 
with  Industry  as  it  has  since  the  State 
of  Israel  once  again.  13  years  ago.  re- 
turned to  her  bosom. 

Therefore.  I  state,  though  it  may  be 
surrounded  by  enemies  and  though  the 
oppressor  may  appear  more  and  more 
powerful,  let  Israel  continue  in  its  good 
works,  its  principles,  and  its  democracy 
and  the  spirit  which  preserved  it  through 
ages  past  will  preserve  it  for  ages  yet  to 
come. 

I  am  proud  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I 
am  grateful  that  I  can  join  in  wishing 
it  a  heartfelt  "mazel  tov"  on  its  13th 
anniversary':  its  bar  mitzvah. 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  rise.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to  Israel,  a  friend 
and  an  ally,  on  the  13th  birthday  of 
that  valiant  republic. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  this 
13th  birthday  carries  Israel  into  adult- 
hood. If  the  nation  were  a  person,  a 
male,  a  bar  mitzvah  would  be  in  order, 
an  occasion  for  celebration. 

As  a  nation,  Isiael  has  much  to  cele- 
brate. She  has  fulfilled  brilliantly  the 
hopes  of  those  who  so  long  sought  and 
fought  for  freedom  and  justice  and  a 
Jewish  homeland. 

I  am  proud  to  look  back  upon  my 
participation  as  a  Member  of  the  80th 
Congress,  when  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Israel  was  announced  to  the  Congress. 


In  the  lifespan  of  nations,  that  was  not 
a  very  long  time  ago  But  in  the  perils 
Into  which  Israel  was  born,  It  Is  amazing 
and  wonderful  that  she  has  survived  to 
reach  adulthood. 

All  Americans  will  rejoice  over  the 
achievements  of  many  kinds  which  have 
come  to  pass  In  the  Holy  Land,  the  spir- 
itual homeland  of  Christianity  as  well 
as  of  Judaism. 

In  the  13  years  that  Israel  has  been 
a  free  and  indeE>endent  nation,  her  pop- 
ulation has  grown  from  790,000 — less 
than  the  population  of  Washington — to 
2.128.000 — considerably  less  than  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut.  Its  area  is 
about  the  same  as  Massachusetts,  and 
about  60  percent  greater  than  my  own 
Stale. 

Israel's  exports  have  grown  since  1948 
from  $29  million  to  $265  milhon,  and  her 
imports  last  year  were  $520  million,  com- 
pared to  S253  million  in  1948.  Israel 
has  three  times  as  many  acres  under 
cultivation  as  she  had  when  the  Repub- 
lic was  founded,  and  has  increased  her 
agricultural  production  more  than  eight- 
fold. 

Israel  has  a  merchant  marine  of  53 
shlp.<;,  which  carried  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  cargo  in  1960.  She  has 
600.000  children  in  schools,  and  has 
22,400  teachers,  to  compare  with  the  5.964 
in  1948. 

These  are  statistics  which  are  as  bai'e 
as  most  statistics  are,  but  they  make 
proud  not  only  the  Israeli.*^  in  the  home- 
land, but  men  of  good  will  all  over  the 
world. 

Yet.  Israel  is  a  long  way  from  eco- 
nomic independence.  She  might  have 
been  closer  to  self-sufficiency  if  she  had 
not  resettled  In  such  a  short  time  a  mil- 
lion refugees  and  immigrants.  Over  a 
longer  period,  these  people,  like  the 
stream  of  Immigrants  who  came  to 
America  all  through  the  19th  century, 
will  be  among  the  country's  greatest  re- 
sou  rce.>. 

The  price  of  security  for  Israel  Is  a 
dear  one,  but  so  Is  It  for  all  the  free 
world  in  these  times.  Israel  might  now 
be  standing  on  her  own  feet  without  aid 
if  she  were  not  forced  to  sp>end  so  much 
of  her  treasure  for  security.  But,  so 
would  our  own  country  be  able  to  do 
more,  much  more  for  all  our  people, 
and  for  the  world,  if  we  didn't  have  to 
sjx'nd  S40  billion  a  year  to  remain  strong 
in  a  world  which  yet  knows  no  peace 
but  the  peace  of  the  sword. 

Israel's  aspirations  are  great  Her 
friends  all  over  the  world  are  eager  for 
her  to  progress,  even  more  rapidly  than 
she  has  in  these  first  13  years.  But  prog- 
ress is  a  relative  term,  and  sometimes  it 
is  progress  just  to  survive. 

Israel  has  weathered  every  storm  in 
her  brief  national  life.  She  has  the  de- 
termination to  survive  and  to  join  her 
sister  states  on  every  continent  In  seek- 
ing to  achieve  and  to  maintain  a  lasting 
peace. 

On  this  13th  birthday,  the  people  of 
Ameiica  salute  the  people  of  Israel. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  written  letters  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Director  of  his  Peace  Corps  which 
suggests  correction  of  the  No.  1  flaw  of 
the  whole  Peace  Corps  idea — sending  a 
boy  to  do  a  man's  job. 

I  propose  that  the  accent  on  the  Peace 
Corps  be  shifted  from  untried  and  un- 
tested youth  to  the  maturity  and  ex- 
perience of  senior  citizens,  creating  a 
"Senior  Citizens'  Service  Corps."  Such 
a  corps  will  do  the  most  for  our  own 
country  and  its  p>eople. 

My  suggestion  can  be  accomplished 
without  legislation.  It  can  be  realized 
simply  by  accepting  only  senior  citizens 
at  or  near  retirement  age  for  this  corps. 

By  doing  this  we  will  be  sending  over- 
seas Americans  trained  by  experience 
and  the  maturing  process,  Ameiicans 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  our  Republic. 
Americans  in  r>osition  to  do  yeoman  serv- 
ice for  the  Nation.  These  senior  citizens 
want  to  remain  productive  and  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens'  Service  Corps  will  give 
them  this  chance. 

Costs  of  this  program  will  be  less  than 
the  present  program.  Senior  citizens  al- 
ready have  skills,  have  learned  by  doing 
and  have  learned  life  by  experience,  not 
through  textbooks  or  lecturers. 

I  have  reminded  the  President  that 
his  idealistic  statement  of  January  20. 
when  he  asked  Ameiicans  to  "ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country."  can  be 
realized  in  a  concrete  manner  by  allow- 
ing senior  citizens  a  chance  to  serve  in 
their  own  corps. 

We  should  use  this  wellspring  of  talent 
that  Is  our  senior  citizens.  We  should 
take  advantage  of  the  mature  talent, 
tempered  by  years  of  experience.  We 
should  put  this  talent  to  use  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good. 

I  believe  my  proposal  to  be  a  part  of 
the  answer  and  not  another  part  of 
the  problem.  We  have  heard  much 
about  youthful  enthusiasm  that  will 
drive  the  Peace  Corps.  Enthusiasm 
knows  no  age  level.  Mature,  responsible 
people  can  and  do  have  just  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  anyone  else,  but  it  is  tem- 
pered with  experienced  wisdom  and 
guided  by  mature  judgment  and  will 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  youthful  exuberance. 

It  Is  this  mature  enthusiasm  I  want  to 
see  put  to  work  helping  promote  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  the  free  world 
and  helping  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  This  can  be  done 
by  establishment  of  the  Senior  Citizens' 
Service  Corps 


EVENTS  IN  CUBA 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  week.  I  have  became  increas- 
ingly disturbed  over   the  course  which 
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events  seem  to  be  taking  in  Cuba,  for  I 
fear  that  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  have  been  greatly  distorted  and 
misunderstood  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  in  South  America  and  in 
other  areas  where  the  development  of 
stable  political  institutions  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

In  his  note 'to  Premier  Khrushchev  on 
April  19,  the  President  made  our  policy 
towards  Cuba  extremely  clear.  "I  have 
previously  stated."  said  the  President, 
"and  I  repeat  now.  that  the  United 
States  intends  no  military  intervention 
in  Cuba."  Similarly,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  said  in  a  press  conference  on  April 
17  that  "The  present  struggle  in  Cuba 
is  a  struggle  by  Cubans  for  their  own 
freedom.  There  is  not  and  will  not  be 
any  intervention  by  U.S.  Forces."  And 
finally,  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  American 
Amba.ssador  to  the  United  Nations,  an- 
swered Cuba's  charges  of  aggression  by 
saying  that  "These  charges  are  totally 
false  and  I  deny  them  categorically. 
The  United  States  has  committed  no 
aggression  against  Cuba  and  no  offensive 
has  been  launched  from  Florida  or  from 
any  other  coast  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  state- 
ments of  policy  by  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  E>ositinn  taken  by 
the  President  and  his  administration. 
My  particular  admiration  goes  to  the 
President  for  the  tone  of  his  answer  to 
the  communication  from  Premier 
Khrushchev.  The  President  made  it  in- 
disputably clear  that  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate,  under  any  conditions, 
an  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Cuba,  but  he  made  it  equally  clear 
that  America  will  never  intervene  in 
Cuban  affairs  unless  the  Soviet  Union 
intervenes  first. 

It  is  my  firm  belief.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President  has  taken  a  position  which 
will  greatly  benefit  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world,  for  we  have  pro- 
vided proof  positive  to  those  of  our  world 
neighbors  who  hcve  insisted  that  the 
United  States,  unlike  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Hungary,  would  never  move  to  de- 
stroy a  neighboring  regime  merely  be- 
cause its  "lews  are  opposed  to  our  own. 

The  present  insurrection  in  Cuba  has 
presented  an  extremely  difficult  test  case 
for  the  detennination  of  U.S.  in- 
tentions throughout  the  world.  Is  the 
United  States  really  willing  to  permit  the 
newly  developed  nations  of  the  world  to 
develop  governments  according  to  their 
own  will,  or  will  it  insist  that  nations  are 
to  be  free  only  if  they  follow  American 
policy?  The  eyes  of  the  world  have  been 
on  America  for  the  last  week,  and  we  will 
be  known  by  our  works. 

The  President's  choice  has  not  been 
an  easy  one.  Because  of  the  moral  sup- 
port we  have  given  anti-Castro  forces. 
Communist  propaganda  has  sought  to 
convince  the  world  that  America  has 
actively  intervened,  and  demonstrations 
in  front  of  American  embassies  through- 
out the  world  indicate  that  the  United 
States  is  already  being  punished  for  an 
action  we  have  never  taken. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  the  President  is 
going  to  meet  with  even  greater  chal- 
lenges to  his  decision.  Particularly  if 
the    invasion    of    the    insurgents    goes 


badly — and  the  news  dispatches  suggest 
that  this  is  a  very  real  possibility — he 
will  be  pressured  from  many  sides  to 
change  his  position  and  to  finally  take 
those  steps  which  will  eliminate  the 
thorn  of  Cuba  from  our  side. 

Self  determination  is  one  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  our  Republic  rests. 
We  know  that  this  principle  has  been 
cruelly  distorted  in  Cuba,  and  that  a 
tyrant  now  rules  only  because  he  de- 
ceived his  people  into  a  belief  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  would  be  the  fruits  of 
their  struggle.  But  this  deception  of 
itself  cannot  justify  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  our  country,  much  though 
our  sympathies  are  with  the  gallant  in- 
surgents who  have  undertaken  the  over- 
throw of  Castro  tyranny. 


WARNING   TO   THE    COMMUNIST 
WORLD 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  just  issued  a  stern  warn- 
ing to  the  Communist  world  and  has  sug- 
gested that  this  Nation  will  resort  to 
violence  if  necessary  to  throttle  further 
Communist  inroads  into  this  hemisphere. 

I  arise  to  applaud  his  courageous 
stand,  and  to  declare  my  wholehearted 
support. 

I  believe  the  warning  he  has  sounded 
accurately  reflects  the  mood  of  the 
American  people.  He  has,  I  believe, 
voiced  their  determination. 

He  has  wisely  warned  our  neighbors 
of  Central  and  South  America  that  the 
stake  in  the  Cuban  crisis  is  their  free- 
dom— not  ours.  It  is  theij  sovereignty 
and  their  aspirations  for  .sW-determina- 
tion  which  are  at  stake — At  ours. 

I  respectfully  advccate*hat  the  ad- 
ministration follow  up  this  historic  mes- 
sage immediately  with  another  directed 
to  the  Peace  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  ^jnerican  States. 
The  President  should.  I  believe,  go  this 
second  step  and  dem^d  that  this  Com- 
mittee review  the  developments  in  Cuba 
and  rule  on  whether  the  assistance  which 
the  Soviet  sphere  has  given  the  Castro 
regime  constitutes  intervention. 

In  my  judgment,  the  evidence  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  technicians, 
jet  fighters,  tanks,  and  other  arms  which 
the  Reds  have  given  Ca.stro  do,  in  fact, 
constitute  intervention,  in  violation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Ssn  Jose. 

On  this  point,  the  Council  should  have 
the  benefit  of  an  immediate  review  and 
recommendations  by  this  Committee. 
The  Council,  in  turn,  and  this  country 
should  be  guided  by  the  Declaration  of 
San  Jose  in  framing  positive  action  to 
deal  with  the  menaces  of  Communist 
intervention  and  subversion  in  this 
hemisphere. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  President 
intends  to  be  guided  also  by  our  own 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  countering  the  Com- 
munist moves,  and  for  this  I  am  deeply 
pleased.  | 


The  Declaration  of  San  Jose,  made  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Seventh  Consult- 
ing Conference  of  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
pledged  that  the  American  Republics, 
through  the  OAS,  would  resist  vigorously 
the  intervention,  or  the  threat  of 
intervention,  of  any  extracontinental 
power  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Republics.  The  declaration  further  re- 
jected any  maneuvers  by  the  Sino-Soviet 
powers  to  use  political,  economic  or 
social  situations  in  any  American  state 
as  a  pretext  for  intervention,  when  such 
intervention  would  affect  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Cuban  crisis  furnishes  evidence 
that  these  principles  have  been  violated, 
that  the  presence  of  Soviet  arms  in  the 
fighting  constitutes  a  clear  threat  of 
intervention,  if  not  intervention  itself. 
The  Peace  Committee  should  convene 
immediately  to  weigh  the  evidence. 

I  urge  again  that  our  President  de- 
mand that  the  Council  convene  this 
Committee. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY   UNION 
MEETING 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  announce  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  that  the  American  group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  will  meet  on 
Tuesday,  April  25.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
F-82  of  the  Capitol. 

All  Members  interested  are  urged  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  elect  officers.  I  am  retiring 
as  president  of  the  American  group  after 
having  served  as  president  for  the  past  2 
years.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  all  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  interested  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  will  attend  the  meeting  on  Tues- 
day morning.  Sixty  nations  of  the  world 
are  now  affiliated  with  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  These  parliamentarians 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  actually  rep- 
resent more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ix)p- 
ulation  of  the  earth.  The  Union  is  grow- 
ing year  by  year.  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  purposes  and  the  programs  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  prelude  to  a 
flrst-cla.ss  junket? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
"junket."  I  have  never  been  on  a  junket. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  at- 
tend some  of  the  meetings  of  this  great 
international  organization.  I  am  cer- 
tain, if  he  does,  he  will  change  his  mind 
concerning  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  were  27.000  tons 
of  back-door  sugar  that  has  arrived  up 
in  my  area  from  Cuba,  being  sent  to 
Canada  or  one  of  these  other  countries. 
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I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with 
the  situation.    What  is  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  I  think  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  we  have  tried 
to  make  it  perfectly  plain  to  those  in 
charge  of  administering  the  sugar  pro- 
gram that  it  was  the  intent  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  and  of  the  Con- 
gress to  prevent  Cuban  sugar  coming 
into  our  markets  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, and  certainly  we  intend  to  pre- 
vent the  sugar  from  Cuba  going  to 
Canada  and  being  refined  and  then  go- 
ing to  the  Boston  market. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Perhaps  some  bootleg- 
gers bought  this  at  a  cheap  price  and 
put  the  sugar  in  a  warehouse  in  Boston, 
and  they  are  trying  to  disix>se  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  if  I  understand 
it,  tiie  sugar  that  the  gentleman  has  ref- 
erence to  is  now  in  bond,  and  it  can  only 
be  released  from  bond  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  program,  and  it  can  only  come  in 
under  a  quota,  so  that  I  do  not  see  how- 
it  could  be  possible  to  bootleg  sugar  from 
Cuba  into  our  market. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
able to  reach  the  House  floor  in  time 
to  cast  my  vote  on  rollcall  No.  40.  which 
was  just  concluded  on  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  social  security.  I  wish 
to  announce  that,  had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation which  was  just  passed  by  the 
House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the"  Senate  had  pas.sed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  6169  An  act  to  amend  section  201 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  912  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  circuit  and  district  judges, 
and  for  other  purposes."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Kefaxtver, 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Er- 
viN.  Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr. 
Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
itantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
Rnd  underemployment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas." 


ISRAEL  BECOMES  BAR  MITZVAH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  MulterI  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  same  subject 
I  am  about  to  address  the  House  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bar 
mitzvah  is  an  important  event  in  the  life 
of  a  Jewish  individual.  For  his  first  13 
years  a  Jewish  child  undergoes  a  period 
of  education  and  preparation  for  adult- 
hood. During  that  time  he  is  instructed 
in  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
the  traditions  of  his  people.  Having  at- 
tained his  13th  birthday,  the  young  man 
is  then  initiated  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, thenceforth  participating  as  an 
equal  in  both  religious  and  communal 
functions.  He  becomes  responsible  for 
the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Juda- 
ism and  is  expected  to  take  his  place 
among  the  men  of  his  community. 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  Hebrew  month 
of  lyar — equivalent  this  year  to  April 
21 — 13  years  will  have  elapsed  since  the 
State  of  Israel  declared  its  independence. 

In  the  brief  period  since  1948.  Israel 
has  been  subjected  to  an  education  and 
a  testing  far  more  rigorous  than  that 
which  is  required  of  an  individual  before 
he  becomes  "bar  mitzvah";  that  is.  a  son 
of  the  covenant. 

The  State  was  not  only  forced  to  de- 
fend its  existence  within  hours  after  it 
was  born,  but,  in  addition,  it  had  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  flood  of  immigrants 
which  came  to  the  new  country  from 
every  corner  of  the  world. 

After  defeating  the  invading  armies  of 
the  five  surrounding  Arab  States,  the  Is- 
raelis turned  their  attention  to  the  ab- 
sorption, employment,  and  settlement  of 
the  1  million  of  their  brethren  from  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 
These  Jews,  many  of  whom  came  to 
their  homeland  penniless  and  without 
skills,  have  now  been  completely  inte- 
prated  into  the  life  of  the  new  country. 
In  addition,  the  Israelis  have  succeeded 
in  raising  their  standard  of  living,  in  re- 
claiming much  of  the  swampland  and 
the  desert  left  as  a  heritage  of  years  of 
neglect  of  the  land,  and  in  converting  a 
mainly  agricultural  country  to  one  with 
a  large  and  growing  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

These  accomplishments  required  dedi- 
cation and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
each  Israeli.  They  also  required  the 
support  and  material  assistance  which 
was  so  willingly  given  by  our  own  beloved 
United  States  as  well  as  by  Jews  the 
world  over.  Now  that  Israel  has  become 
bar  mitzvah.  however,  not  only  has  U.S. 
aid  been  reduced,  but  Israel  has  begun 
its  own  program  of  technical  assistance. 
In  taking  its  place  in  the  community  of 
nations.  Israel  has  recognized  the  obli- 
gation incumbent  upon  each  nation  to 
aid  the  newer  and  lesser  developed 
countries.    By  providing  more  than  150 


technicians  to  28  Asian.  African,  and 
Middle  East  states  and  by  exemplifying 
to  these  countries  the  model  of  a  success- 
ful, progressive  country,  it  is  repaying 
the  help  that  America  and  other  na- 
tions gave  it  during  its  formative  years. 

Thus,  the  State  of  Israel  has  come  of 
age.  and  it  is  with  great  joy  that  I  join 
with  all  freedom-loving  people  in  wish- 
ing its  citizens  and  government  a  hearty 
■mazel  tov"  on  the  13th  anniversary  of  its 
independence,  with  a  prayer  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  their  endeavors. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  Members  of  this 
House  join  in  paying  bipartisan  tribute 
to  Israel  and  to  salute  this  glorious  na- 
tion on  her  13th  birthday — her  bar 
mltxvah  celebration. 

There  is  an  old  and  honored  tradi- 
tional ceremony  among  the  Jewish  p>eo- 
ple  called  bar  mitzvah.  meaning  "son  of 
the  commandment."  On  this  ceremonial 
occasion  the  boy  who  has  attained  the 
age  13  is  initiated  into  the  Jewish  reli- 
gious community  and  into  the  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Torah.  the  Law. 
This  ancient  and  symbolic  ceremony, 
with  its  almost  sanctified  significance, 
has  its  relevance  to  the  13th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Israels  Independence  Day. 

Tile  new  State  of  Israel  was  born  13 
years  ago  into  a  war-torn  and  war-weary 
world,  and  has  gone  through  her  trying 
years  of  childhood  with  amazing  success, 
just  as  the  Jewish  boy  born  in  Diaspora 
grew  up.  succeeded  under  innumerable 
handicaps,  and  at  the  age  13  was  initi- 
ated into  the  religious  community  of  his 
people.  At  that  age  the  boy  became  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious community,  just  as  the  State  of 
Israel  on  its  13th  birthday  has  already 
taken  her  place  in  the  world  community 
of  nations. 

Many  centuries,  thousands  of  years 
ago.  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  the  independent  Kingdom 
of  Judea  existed  in  which  Jews  lived 
happily  in  their  chosen  patriarchal  ways, 
developed  their  mode  of  life,  built  their 
own  political,  religious,  and  social  insti- 
tutions, and  created  their  distinct  civili- 
zation, one  of  the  oldest  perhaps  in  all 
history.  Then,  about  2,000  years  ago. 
the  Kingdom  of  Judea  was  overrun  and 
came  to  an  end.  Thus,  the  Jewish  people 
not  only  lost  their  national  political  in- 
dependence but  they  were  evicted  from 
their  ancestral  homeland  and  eventually 
dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  those  distant  days,  all  Jews,  ex- 
cept a  mere  few  thousands  of  them, 
lived  in  Diaspora,  in  dispersion.  During 
that  long  period  of  enforced  exile  from 
their  ancient  homeland  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple suffered  much;  they  endured  pro- 
scriptions, discriminations,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  iniquities  in  many  lands.  But 
they  faced  their  almost  endless  vicissi- 
tudes with  exemplary  fortitude.  During 
all  that  time  their  spiritual  and  cultural 
heritage  sustained  their  spirit  of  freedom 
and  independence.  Throughout  centu- 
ries they  kept  alive  that  heritage;  it  was 
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carefully  nurtured  and  jealously  guard- 
ed by  them.  Finally,  after  long  centuries 
of  waiting  and  suspense,  at  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  many  Jews  were 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  ancient  homeland.  Then,  three 
decades  later,  in  May  of  1948,  with  the 
proclamation  of  Israel's  independence, 
they  began  once  more  an  independent 
political  existence  as  a  nation-state. 

That  historic  and  momentous  begin- 
ning was  made  13  years  ago.    The  crea- 
tion and  the  difficult  task  of  safeguard- 
ing the  State  of  Israel  was  not  easily  or 
effortlessly  achieved.     As  the  culmina- 
tion  of   long,   strenuous   and  persistent 
efforts  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a 
noble  and  sacred  task,  it  was  undertaken 
under  discouraging  and  hazardous  con- 
ditions.    Today  after  13  years,  the  State 
of  Israel  stands  as  the  embodiment  of 
the   centuries-old   Jewish   faith,   in   the 
firm  belief  of  the  Jews  of  their  eventual 
return  to  the  home  of  their  forefathers. 
It  is  the  best  and  the  most  eloquent  tes- 
timony for  the  persistent  and  tenacious 
efforts   put   forth    by    a   self-sacrificing 
people    for    the    common    welfare    and 
safety    of    all.      Through    studied    and 
strenuous  efforts  they  have  made  Pales- 
tine a  safe  refuge  for  homeless  and  des- 
titute Jews.     And  on  May   15  of   1948, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people 
proclaimed  Israel's  independence,  hercu- 
lean work  had  already  been  done  toward 
the  creation  of  the  new  state.     For  in- 
stance, in  the  course  of  a  single  genera- 
tion, the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine 
had   been   increased  by   almost  tenfold, 
and  on  the  eve  of  Israel's  independence 
there   were    some    650,000    Jews   in   the 
country,  providing  a  good  start  for  the 
new    state.     This    auspicious    beginning 
was  especially  encouraging  because  the 
newly    arrived    immigrants    were   dedi- 
cated   to    the    single    cause    of    making 
Israel  a  new  center  of  .spiritual  and  cul- 
tural life,  as  well  as  a  haven  for  perse- 
cuted Jews   throughout  the  world.     At 
the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
1.800.000  Jews  in  Israel  and  the  popula- 
tion is  still  increasing.     Incidentally,  a 
large   majority   of   the   immigrants  are 
said  to  be  under  50  years  of  age,  which 
means  that  the  Israelis  form  a  youthful 
nation,  possessing  youth's  energy   and 
enthusiasm. 

The  new  State  of  Israel  is  a  living, 
growing,  and  powerful  entity,  a  dynamic 
and  decisive  force  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  a  democratic  and  progressive  state 
with  its  popularly  elected  and  represent- 
ative governmental  institutions.  In 
nearly  every  respect  it  is  a  model  state 
in  that  part  of  the  world — a  bastion  of 
democracy  in  one  of  the  world's  most 
sensitive  areas. 

The  Israeli  people  are  kno^^-n  for  their 
industry  and  ingenuity,  and  they  have 
displayed  these  fine  traits  in  the  build- 
ing and  in  the  literal  transformation  of 
their  country.  They  guard  their  newly 
won  freedom  in  their  ancient  homeland 
with  extraordmary  vigilance  and  un- 
common courage.  With  boundless  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm,  and  with  marvel- 
ous speed,  they  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  turn  the  desert  of  Negev  into  a  fer- 
tile, productive  land,  and  the  hills  of 
Galilee  into  blossoming  plenty.  By  skill- 
ful use  of  science  and  the  technical  abili- 


ties of  their  people,  by  the  erection  of 
hydroelectric  power  stations,  by  install- 
ing gasoline  refineries  and  by  laying  oil 
and  water  pipelines,  Israelis  have  trans- 
formed arid  and  inhospitable  hills  and 
desert  plains  into  industria^enters  and 
profitable  farmlands.  In  mkny  spheres 
of  activity  they  have  worCTd  near-mir- 
acles in  a  relatively  short  time. 

On  the  13th  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence the  State  of  Israel  stands  as  a 
new  and  encouraging  phenomenon  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  fast  becoming  the 
most  industrialized  urban  community  in 
the  midst  of  the  underdeveloped  and 
mostly  rural  Middle  East.  !  To  some  ex- 
tent it  is  already  in  a  position  to  export 
many  finished  products,  even  though 
much  of  the  raw  materials  needed  for 
industry  have  to  be  imported.  Israelis 
have  already  shouldered  t^eir  responsi- 
bility in  extending  technical  and  tech- 
nological aid.  and  expert  counselors,  to 
a  number  of  developing  countries  in 
Africa.  They  are  particularly  active  in 
Ghana  and  Liberia,  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  extend  such  fiid  to  the  Congo. 

Politically  and  diplomatically  the 
State  of  Israel  has  had  its  anxious  mo- 
ments and  perilous  days.  For  that  and 
perhaps  for  no  other  reason  since  its  cre- 
ation it  f5iust  continually  maintain  a 
maximum  defense  effort.  It  has  done 
this  willingly  even  though  it  has  entailed 
almost  crippling  hardships  and  sacri- 
fices. Wisely  and  knowingly  Israeli 
leaders  rightly  felt  that  the  new  state 
has  to  be  defended  at  any  cost.  In  their 
approach  to  this  most  primary  problem 
they  have  proved  to  be  realists  and  prag- 
matists.  The  long  chain  of  endless  con- 
flicts with  Arab  countries,  including  the 
war  of  1956,  have  vindicated  their 
course.  Though  there  has  been  no  full- 
scale  war  on  all  fronts,  still  the  problem 
of  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  defies  any  solution.  No  Arab 
State  has  as  yet  recognized  Israel's  of- 
ficial existence,  and.  of  course,  no  Arab 
goverrunent  has  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Israel.  It  is  gratifying  that  Israeli 
leaders  have  persistently  pressed  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
issues  with  their  Arab  neighbors,  and 
they  have  not  been  discouraged  by  the 
rebuffs  and  verbal  repulses  with  which 
their  friendly  overtures  have  been 
greeted. 

Yes.  on  the  13th  anniversary  of  her 
independence,  the  State  of  Israel  has 
come  of  age.  It  is  true  that  hers  has 
been  and  still  continues  to  be  an  uneasy 
existence,  but  at  the  same  time  she  has 
had  a  very  busy  and  productive  exist- 
ence, one  showing  the  signs  of  feverish, 
constructive  activity,  and  giving  promise 
of  a  great  future.  During  her  youthful 
years,  under  most  harassing  and  haz- 
ardous circumstances,  hemmed  in  on 
nearly  all  sides  by  her  implacable  foes, 
she  has  moved  forward  and  has  made 
steady  progress.  Despite  the  multiplic- 
ity of  diflBculties  and  dilemmas,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  hard.ships,  fiscal 
problems  and  political  uncertainties,  the 
people  of  Israel  face  the  future  with 
confidence  and  exultant  pride.  They 
continue  their  task  of  making  Israel  an 
ideally  viable  and  truly  model  state. 

On  their  13th  independence  day  I  am 
sure  all  the  Members  of  this  House  join 


in  wishing  them  peace,  prosp)erity,  and 
happiness,  and  express  ardent  hope  that 
success  will  be  their  reward  in  their  ef- 
fort to  make  their  country  a  force  of 
stability  and  peace  in  the  troubled 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
congratulate  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  for  hav- 
ing had  time  set  aside  In  the  House  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
Hou.<;o  on  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  a 
great  American.  He  has  always  exempli- 
fied real  Americanism  and  this  occasion 
is  another  evidence  of  his  sterling  serv- 
ice in  this  body. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  day  and  very 
happy,  because  in  1944  I  was  chairman 
of  the  platform  committee  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  Under  my 
leadership  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, for  the  first  time  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  there  was  a 
plank  included  pledging  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  establi-shment  of  a  free  and 
independent  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine. 
We  know  what  happened  later  on. 
Under  former  President  Truman,  within 
a  matter  of  minutes  Israel  was  recog- 
nized, placing  our  country  as  the  first 
nation  of  the  world  to  recognize  this 
new  free  nation  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  liberty-loving 
people.  Thry  are  people  who  have  im- 
bedded in  their  minds  the  same  ideals 
of  government  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Israel  and 
the  Israeli  Government  arc  true  friends 
of  the  United  States.  There  has  never 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  of 
Israel  and  her  people  with  relation  to 
the  United  States  and  our  people.  It  Is 
well  that  we  pau-^e  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  fine  nation  and  to  the  brave 
people  of  Israel. 

Among  the  innumerable  startling  and 
revoluntionary  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Middle  Eaust  since  the  end 
of  the  last  war  the  rise  of  the  State  of 
Israel  Is  prrhaps  the  most  significant. 
The  story  of  its  birth,  its  anxious  days 
during  its  early  years,  its  growth,  its 
unbelievably  quick  recovery  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Its  miraculous  capacity 
to  absorb  and  .settle  more  than  1  million 
Jewish  refugees — all  these  achievements 
accomplished  under  constantly  Impend- 
ing threats  to  its  very  existence — are 
rare  In  the  annals  of  modem  nations. 
But  In  the  course  of  13  years  of  its  ex- 
istence as  an  Independent,  sovereign 
state,  Israel  has  done  all  these  things. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  held  off  a  host 
of  her  enemies  and  has  come  out  of  this 
terrible  struggle  morally  un'icathed  and 
physically  stronger. 

On  May  15.  1948.  when  Israeli  leaders 
proclaimed  the  birth  of  Israel  and  be- 
came masters  of  their  own  destiny,  the 
portion  of  Palestine  allotted  to  them  by 
the  partition  plan  was  about  5.000  square 
miles.  During  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
1948-49  that  area  was  increased  by 
about  65  percent.  Then,  with  heavy  In- 
vestment, intensive  and  scientific  devel- 
opment  of   the   coimtry,   the   enlarged 
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Israel  was  able  to  absorb  well  over  1 
million  immigrants.  This  part  of  Isrsiel's 
task,  the  rescuing,  shipping  and  settling, 
employing  and  making  all  these  refu- 
gees productive  and  patriotic  citizens, 
surpassed  all  expectation.  Today  these 
refugees  have  become  Israel's  most  val- 
uable assets.  They  have  provided  the 
necessary  labor,  and  the  leadership  In 
peaceful  and  wartime  Industries;  they 
all  form  the  sinews  of  a  fighting  force 
that  is  considered  the  best  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  have  helped  to  make  Israel 
an  advanced  industrial  state,  and  they 
have  been  a  real  force  in  turning  many 
desert  regions  into  cultivable  and  pro- 
ductive lands.  In  the  building  of  a  fine 
network  of  roads.  In  the  construction  of 
canals,  and  in  the  laying  of  water  and 
oil  pipelines,  they  have  labored  hard  and 
have  found  their  reward  In  making 
Israel  a  model  modern  state. 

In  the  course  of  13  years  Israel  has 
made  tremendous  advances  on  many 
fronts.  In  social,  economic,  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  fields  here  prog- 
ress has  been  notable,  and  in  some 
cases  astounding.  With  her  democratic 
government,  efficiently  and  honestly 
administered  by  highly  trained  and  pub- 
lic-spirited men.  Israels  governing  insti- 
tutions may  yet  become  models  for  other 
countries  in  the  region.  In  matters  of 
public  health  and  sanitation,  in  social 
welfare  and  labor  conditions,  in  child 
care  and  medical  services,  Israel  is 
clearly  a  true  pioneer  in  the  entire  Mid- 
dle Elast.  Because  of  the  large  sums 
neces-sanly  earmarked  and  spent  for  de- 
fense purposes,  often  people  seem  to 
overlook  Israel's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  other  spheres  of  activity.  It  is 
true  that,  because  of  her  fears  from  her 
foes.  Israel  has  become  an  armed  camp, 
and  remains  as  such  in  order  to  safe- 
guard her  existence.  But  even  under 
such  conditions,  under  constant  threats 
from  one  or  more  of  their  foes.  Israelis 
ceaselessly  labor  and  struggle  hard  in 
their  rebuilding  and  creative  work.  By 
carefully  husbanding  their  resources, 
and  by  building  credits  abroad,  Israeli 
leaders  have  managed  to  balance  their 
national  budget  and  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  country's  finances  solvent. 
Over  and  above  all  their  achievements, 
they  have  built  up  a  fighting  fo.xe  which 
is  second  to  none  in  the  region  and  is 
fully  capable  of  warding  off  any  attack 
against  Israel. 

Yes:  on  her  13th  anniversary,  Israel 
has  become  a  real  force,  a  dynamic  and 
democratic  force  in  the  Middle  East. 
Let  us  hope  she  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  her  citizens  lead  a 
peaceful  life  In  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  l/TULTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  have 
always  been  pleased  to  follow  his  leader- 
ship and  call  him  my  leader.  It  was 
good  of  him  to  place  those  very  Informa- 
tive remarks  before  us  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  tho  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
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I  Mr.  Mutter]  in  this  celebration  of 
Israel's  13th  anniversary.  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  a  Jew  becomes  of  age 
when  he  reaches  his  13th  year  and  this 
occasion  Is  marked  with  the  bar  mitzvah 
ceremony.  This' Is  an  important  mile- 
.stone  In  the  lifetime  of  a  Jew;  it  is  an 
even  more  important  milestone  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Jewish  state.  And,  It  too. 
deserves  celebration. 

Thirteen  years  In  the  span  of  a  na- 
tion's historj-  Is  so  brief  as  to  be  almost 
unmeasurable.  Israel's  rate  of  growth 
and  progress  has  been  dynamic  far  be- 
yond her  13  years  and  has  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  her  most  optimistic 
friends.  Israel  has.  In  addition,  and  per- 
haps even  more  Important,  become  a 
vital  member  in  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. This  small  country,  an  island  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  serves  the 
cause  o/  freedom  in  many  ways,  demon- 
strating the  blessings  of  democracy  to 
her  neighbors. 

Statistics  on  Israel's  economic  devel- 
opment are  truly  astonishing.  Her  pop- 
ulation has  almost  tripled  since  1948 — 
from  790.000  to  2.128.000 — largely  as  a 
result  of  the  absorption  of  a  diversity  of 
immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
No  nation  in  history  has  been  confronted 
with  so  overwhelming  a  task.  But  Israel 
met  and  conquered  the  problems  such  an 
influx  was  bound  to  create.  To  single 
out  a  fundamental  statistic — elementary 
school  attendance  in  Israel  has  Increased 
more  than  flvcfold  since  1948.  The  high 
percentage  of  literacy  in  Israel  is  a 
unique  phenomenon  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Industrial  production  was  estimated 
at  $1.07  billion  in  1960.  Israel's  leaders 
predict  that  the  nation's  economy  can 
be  expanded  by  10  percent  per  year  for 
the  next  5  years — a  reall.stic  estimate, 
since  that  percentage  has  been  actually 
surpassed  each  year  during  the  past 
13  years.  The  key  to  this  plan  of  growth 
Is  continued  economic  assistance.  The 
United  States,  through  grants,  develop- 
ment loans,  surplus  food  shipment,  and 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  has  given  the 
most  effective  support  to  Israel's  spiral- 
inf?  economy.  And  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  Israel  has  used  our  aid  pru- 
dently and  Intelligently. 

Israel  has  increased  its  shipping  to 
445.000  tons.  And  this  despite  the  Suez 
blockade.  At  the  southernmost  tip  of 
Israel  Is  the  new  port  of  Ellat.  In  opera- 
tion less  than  5  years  but  already  a 
port  of  International  significance,  Ftom 
this  port,  Israel's  ships  trade  with  the 
new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  This 
trade  relationship  rounds  out  the  tech- 
nical aid  and  assistance  which  Israel  ex- 
tends to  these  countries.  Unquestion- 
ably, this  Is  a  tKXtn  to  democracy — a 
blow  at  dictatorship.  Little  wonder  that 
the  Moscow -Cairo  Axis  opr>05es  Israel's 
expanding  relations  with  underdeveloped 
lands. 

This  young  nation's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  Middle  Elast  has  been  her 
long,  hard  struggle  with  sand  and 
drought.  Israel  now  has  more  than  1.- 
100.000  acres  under  cultivation,  made 
PKjssible  by  the  irrigation  of  nearly  500.- 
000  acres  of  once  arid,  near-desert  land. 
Israel  has  demonstrated  that  by  proper 


afforestation  and  judicious  water  usage 
this  barren  part  of  the  world  can  be 
productive. 

Israel's  experience  has  an  impact  on 
her  Arab  neighbors.  Ideas  can  penetrate 
the  barbed  wire  which  separates  her 
from  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  the  Umted 
Arab  Republic.  We  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  that  barbed  wire  will  come 
down  and  all  these  nations  will  join  in 
regional  cooperation.  That  day  will  be 
a  happy  one  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  who  now  see  their  resources 
wasted  on  the  materials  of  war.  Peace 
will  be  a  tremendous  spur  to  develop- 
ment, to  growth,  and  to  higher  living 
standards  for  the  whole  area. 

From  my  vantage  point  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  from  my  own 
visits  to  Israel.  I  know  how  Important 
American  aid  to  Israel  has  been.  Our 
aid  has  helped  stimulate  her  develop- 
ment and  has  enabled  her  to  consolidate 
her  independence.  Our  Government 
stands  by  those  who  share  our  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  freedom.  When  the 
Arab  States  come  to  understand  that  we 
will  not  be  deflected  from  our  commit- 
ments they  will  some  day — soon  we 
pray — make  peace  with  their  youthful 
neighbor.  And  we  pray  thai  when  Israel 
celebrates  her  next  birthday,  it  will  be 
joined  by  her  neighbors — in  peace  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  13th  anniversary  of 
Israel's  Independence  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  brave  and  persevering  founders  of 
that  new  country  and  to  those  who  have 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  We  rejoice 
at  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
our  country  and  Israel.  We  hope  that 
Israel  will  continue  her  remarkable 
progress  and  remain  a  shining  beacon 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

This  progress  has  been  made  despite 
the  blockade  which  Israel  has  had  to 
endure  from  hostile  nations  on  every 
side.  Only  a  brave  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple imbued  with  religious  fervor  could 
have  accomplished  so  much  in  the  face 
of  such  difficulties. 

Israel  has  provided  a  haven  for  the 
persecuted  and  oppressed  of  many  lands. 
Her  acceptance  and  care  of  these  peo- 
ples is  an  act  of  international  charity 
unmatched  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  three  visits  to  Israel. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  witness  the 
spectacular  growth  and  development  of 
the  country.  Hillsides  which  only  re- 
cently were  barren  and  rocky  are  now 
green  with  thousands  of  trees  indus- 
triously propagated  and  set  In  place  by 
devoted  hands.  The  desert  has  been 
made  to  bloom.  The  people  have  raised 
up  industrj'.  more  than  tripled  the  popu- 
lation, revived  an  ancient  culture,  and 
established  stable  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

On  my  last  visit  to  Israel  in  1959.  I 
WTOte : 

Evidences  of  progress  since  my  last  visit 
of  4  years  ago  are  Impressive.  Housing  de- 
velopments spread  out  further  and  further. 
Intruding  on  the  fields  and  orchards  sur- 
rounding   Tel    AvlT   and    other    cities.     New 
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apartment  blocks,  many  constructed  with 
government  aid,  have  been  built,  and  appear 
attractive,  well  spaced  and  well  constructed. 

Here  I  was  in  a  progressive  country 
with  a  modem  Western  democratic 
civilization,  amid  people  who  show  great 
friendliness  toward  the  United  States. 

Israel  is  an  important  ally  of  the  free 
world.  The  presence  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  of  this  free,  stable 
democracy,  with  a  forward-looking 
Western-type  of  civilization  is  of  inesti- 
mable benefit.  She  is  a  valid  example 
of  a  country  which  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  industrialization  under  free- 
dom. She  is  a  showcase  for  the  benefits 
which  result  from  a  successful  demo- 
cratic way  of  living. 

Emerging  peoples  seeking  economic 
advancement  find  in  Israel  an  example 
of  development  in  freedom  which  they 
can  understand,  and  to  which  they  can 
aspire.  The  example  of  the  more  highly 
industrialized  nations  is  almost  beyond 
their  comprehension. 

A  fundamental  tenet  of  free  world 
policy  must  be  to  support  Israel's  sur- 
vival and  progress  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
on  taking  this  time,  and  am  happy  to 
join  him  in  the  celebration  of  this  the 
13th  anniversary'  of  Israels  independ- 
ence. It  has  been  my  privilege  three 
times  to  visit  the  State  of  Israel,  once  in 
the  company  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Each  time  that  I  have  gone  I 
have  witnessed  anew  the  development 
and  growing  importance  of  the  State  of 
Israel  in  this  modern  age.  I  join  him 
in  extending  my  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  wish  them  well. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois.  I  look  back  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  time  we  visited  the 
State  of  Israel  together.  It  is  fine  to 
note  the  remarkable  progress  being  made 
by  these  fine  people. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  13  years 
have  passed  since  the  Friday  afternoon 
on  May  14,  1948,  when,  in  the  small 
auditorium  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Art  Museum, 
David  Ben-Gurion  proclaimed  the  es- 
tablishment of  Israel.  At  that  time  he 
addressed  an  audience  far  larger  than 
the  90  or  so  seated  before  him.    He  said: 

The  land  of  Israel  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Here  their  spiritual,  re- 
ligious and  national  Identity  was  formed. 
Here  they  achieved  Independence  and  cre- 
ated a  culttire  of  national  and  universal 
significance.  Here  they  wrote  and  gave  the 
Bible  to  the  world. 

Jews  strove  throughout  the  centxorles  to 
go  back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  re- 
gain their  statehood.  In  recent  decades 
they  returned  In  masses.  They  reclaimed  the 
wilderness,  revived  their  langviage,  btillt 
cities  and  villages,  and  established  a  vigorous 
and  ever-growing  community,  with  Its  own 
economic  and  cultural  life.  They  sought 
peace    yet   were    prepared    to   defend   them- 


selves. They  brought  the  blessings  of  prog- 
ress to  all  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

On  November  29,  1947.  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  reso- 
lution for  the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Jewish  state  In  Palestine. 

Accordingly  we  hereby  proclaim  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jewish  state  in  Pales- 
tine, to  be  called  Israel. 

Ben-Gurion  went  on  to  pledge  the  new 
state  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the 
Unit^  Nations,  to  uphold  the  precepts 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  "taught  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets,"  and  to  strive  for 
the  F>eaceful  progress  and  development 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Thus,  the  culmination  of  a  dream 
2.000  years  old  was  achieved. 

In  the  Jewish  religion  a  boy's  13th 
birthday  is  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  his  life.  At  the  age  of  13  each 
Jewish  boy  is  considered  to  have  reached 
maturity.  He  becomes  responsible  for 
observing  all  the  precepts  of  Judaism  and 
is  called  a  bar  mitzvah,  literally,  a  son 
of  the  commandments.  The  first  years 
of  his  life  are  a  time  of  instruction  and 
education,  a  preparatory  period.  During 
that  time  he  is  taught  the  laws  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  the  traditions  of  his 
people.  He  is  instructed  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an  adult.  Upon  attaining  his 
13th  birthday  he  is  thought  to  have 
reached  a  sufficient  level  of  understand- 
ing and  knowledge — though  by  no  means 
the  end  of  his  education — in  order  to  be 
initiated  into  the  community,  henceforth 
participating  on  an  equal  basis  in  both 
religious  and  communal  activities.  He 
becomes  a  member  in  full  standing  of 
his  city  or  village.  In  other  words,  he 
becomes  a  man. 

The  State  of  Israel  is,  this  year,  cele- 
brating its  bar  mitzvah.  For  the  past 
13  years  it  has  undergone  a  training  pe- 
riod very  similar  to  that  of  an  individual 
Jewish  child.  Israel  has  had  to  learn 
the  laws  of  international  relations.  It 
has  had  to  discover  how  to  stand  by  it- 
self, to  be  independent.  It  has  had  to 
learn  to  progress  and  grow  in  an  often 
hostile  environment.  I  think  that  it  is 
imE>ortant  to  review  these  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Israelis  and  their  govern- 
ment because  this  history  teaches  us  a 
lesson  which  can  be  applied  to  current 
events.  We  must  learn  from  past  mis- 
takes and  try  to  repeat  past  successes  if 
we  wish  to  maintain  our  role  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world. 

When  the  United  Nations  approved 
the  Palestine  partition  plan  establish- 
ing an  Arab  State  and  a  Jewi-sh  State 
in  the  Holy  Land  the  Arabs  announced 
that  they  would  nullify  the  decision  by 
force.  Within  48  hours  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee  proclaimed  a  strike  which 
was  the  signal  for  attacks  by  Arabs  on 
Jews  all  over  the  country.  In  a  few 
days  Palestine  had  been  plunged  into 
anarchy.  Poinds,  arms  and  "volunteers" 
poured  into  the  country  from  neighbor- 
ing Arab  states. 

Defending  the  Yishuv,  as  the  Jewish 
community  was  known,  was  the  Hagana. 
Formed  in  the  early  twenties  as  a  watch- 
man's organization  to  protect  the  pio- 
neer Jewish  settlements,  the  Hagana 
was  a  voluntary  national  force  whose 
pKjlicy  was  one  of  self-defense.     It  was 


supE>orted  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  and  during  World 
War  II  worked  very  closely  with  the 
British.  After  the  war  when  hostility 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Jews 
over  Palestinian  policy  reached  a  cli- 
max, the  mandatory  authorities  at- 
tempted to  disband  the  Hagana.  Be- 
cause of  its  wide  support  among  the 
members  of  the  community,  however, 
they  did  not  succeed. 

Thus,  the  Hagana.  in  the  face  of 
British  indilTercnce  to  the  Arab  raids 
and  attacks,  was  the  one  group  which 
resisted  the  Arab  attempt  to  stifle  the 
Jewish  State  before  it  was  born.  This 
resistance  was  so  successful  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  proclamation  of  the  State  the 
cities  of  Tiberias,  Haifa.  Joffa.  Safad, 
Acre,  a  large  part  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
corridor  between  the  capital  and  the 
coast — almost  all  the  territory  allotted 
to  them  by  the  United  Nations — were  in 
Jewish  hands. 

Within  hours  after  I.srael  was  declared 
an  established  state,  however,  the  new 
state  was  invaded  by  the  regular  mili- 
tary forces  of  Egypt,  Transjordan, 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  with  Iraqi  and 
Saudi-Arabian  contingents  joining  the 
battle.  "This  will  be  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation and  a  momentous  massacre 
which  will  be  ."-poken  of  like  the  Mon- 
golian ma-ssacre.s  and  the  Crusades. " 
was  the  way  the  invasion  was  described 
by  Ajzam  Pasha,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Arab  League.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Arabs  nothing  proved  to  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  Hagana.  outnum- 
bered and  ill  equipped,  with  no  heavy 
artillery  or  tanks  decisively  defeated  the 
combined  military  might  of  six  armies. 
In  1949.  armistice  agreements  were 
signed  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  Leba- 
non. Jordan  and  Syria.  Iraq  and  Saudi 
Arabia  both  refused  to  sign. 

The  full-scale  fighting  was  thus 
brought  to  an  end.  but  the  Arab  States 
continued  to  wage  war  in  other  ways. 
The  armistice  agreements  had  been  con- 
cluded "with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
return  of  permanent  peace  in  Palestine" 
and  "to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
the  present  truce  to  permanent  peace." 
Both  sides  undertook  to  refrain  from  all 
'aggressive  action"  and  from  "any  hos- 
tile and  warlike  act."  The  agreements 
were  never  meant  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  the  relations  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors.  They  were  in 
fact  designed  to  be  provisional  and  cover 
a  temporary  interlude  between  the  truce 
and  a  final  settlement. 

The  Arabs,  however,  did  not  abide  by 
their  commitments.  They  refused  to 
enter  into  E>eace  negotiations  and  con- 
tinued to  talk  and  act  as  if  they  were 
still  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel. 
Increasingly  violent  propaganda  and 
threats  of  a  second  round  issued  from 
the  Arab  capitals.  Arab  political  and 
religious  leaders  incited  their  peoples  to 
an  irreconcilable  hatred  of  Israel.  They 
called  for  revenge,  the  aruiihilation  of 
the  Jewish  State. 

In  addition,  the  Arabs  instituted  an 
economic  boycott  and  blockade.  All  the 
known  techniques  of  economic  warfare 
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were  used  to  undermine  Israel's  eco- 
nomic stability,  to  bankrupt  her  and  to 
starve  her  into  submission. 

The  Suez  Canal,  an  International 
waterway  to  be  open  to  all  in  war  and 
peace  by  international  agreement,  was 
closed  by  Egypt  to  Israeli  ships.  Ships 
of  other  nations  carrying  cargo  to  or 
from  Israel  were  blacklisted,  denied 
services  in  Eg>T)tian  ports  and  subjected 
to  illegal  searches  and  seizures. 

The  approach  to  Eilat,  Israel's  south- 
ernmost point  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
was  blocked  by  Egyptian  coastal  guns. 
Companies  dealing  with  Israel  were  sub- 
jected to  increasing  pressure  to  sever 
their  ties  with  the  Jewish  State.  Citi- 
zens of  America,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, were  denied  entry  visas  to  the  Arab 
States  because  of  their  Jewish  religion. 
Motion  pictures  with  Jewish  actors  or 
actresses  were  not  allowed  to  be  shown 
in  Arab  theaters. 

These  measures  were  not,  however, 
sufficient  for  the  Arab  leaders.  More 
violent  actions  followed.  Raids  accom- 
panied by  murder,  robbery  and  sabotage 
were  committed  deep  inside  Israel.  A 
campaign  of  guerrilla  warfare  was  or- 
ganized. The  "fedayeen."  trained  groups 
of  murderers,  were  despatched  from  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  Gaza  strip  into 
Israel  to  wreck  and  to  kill.  In  the  first 
8  years  of  its  existence  Israel  suffered 
over  1.300  casualties — dead  and  wounded. 

In  1956  these  raids  reached  a  cre- 
scendo. In  the  5  days  from  April  7  to  11. 
14  Israelis  were  killed  and  43  wounded 
in  64  raids.  In  another  week  24  Israelis 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  fedayin. 
Pushed  to  the  limit  of  its  endurance  and 
faced  with  a  united  military  front  under 
the  single  command  of  an  Egyptian  chief 
of  staff  dedicated  to  the  clearly  defined 
aim  of  liquidating  Israel,  Israel  acted. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  threatened  blows, 
on  October  29,  1956.  the  Israeli  Army 
moved  into  the  Sinai  Desert  and  the 
Gaza  strip.  Within  a  week  Israel  an- 
nihilated the  fedayeen,  smashed  their 
bases  and  broke  the  blockade  of  the  Red 
Sea  r>ort  of  Eilat.  The  United  Nations 
intervened  calling  for  a  cease  fire  which 
was  complied  with  by  Israel,  and  the 
fighting  ended.  After  negotiations  the 
Army  of  Israel  withdrew  leaving  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  sta- 
tioned on  the  border  between  EgjT>t  and 
Israel  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
guerrilla  raids. 

Thus  it  was  necessary,  twice  in  less 
than  10  years,  for  Israel  to  defend  itself 
against  destruction.  Israel  was  forced, 
as  are  many  young  boys,  to  show  itself 
stronger  and  more  courageous  than  the 
bi  lly  on  the  block.  It  was  compelled  by 
the  hostility  of  its  neighbors  to  assert  its 
right  to  exist  and  be  independent.  It 
had  to  flex  its  muscles  in  order  to  im- 
press other  states  with  its  prowess. 

But  Israel  has  grown  in  more  positive 
ways  in  the  past  13  years.  The  declara- 
tion of  independence  stated  that  the 
State  of  Israel  will  be  open  to  the  immi- 
gration of  Jews  from  all  countries  of 
their  dispersion.  In  1950,  the  law  of  the 
return  was  passed,  giving  statutory  sanc- 
tion to  the  right  of  every  Jew  to  settle 
In  Israel  If  he  so  wishes. 


For  centuries  the  Jewish  people  could 
be  called  the  eternal  refugees  of  the 
Western  World.  Persecution  and  anti- 
Semitism  made  them  at  all  times  poten- 
tial refugees.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they 
were  expelled  at  frequent  intervals  from 
countries  in  which  they  had  settled.  In 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries  they  were 
subjected  to  massacres  and  pogroms  in 
Eastern  Europe.  During  the  First  World 
War  hundreds  of  thousands  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  pale  of  settlement  in 
Russia  and  many  thousands  more  fled 
from  the  effects  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion and  the  Increasing  discrimination 
of  the  regimes  in  Poland  and  .<:ome  of  the 
Baltic  and  Balkan  States.  The  climax 
of  persecution,  however,  was  reached 
under  the  Nazi  tyranny.  It  was  this 
holocaust  which  produced  after  World 
War  II  the  greatest  refugee  tragedy  of 
modern  times. 

In  the  moment  of  their  triumph  the 
Jews  of  Israel  did  not  forget  their  breth- 
ren, scattered  throughout  the  world  and 
unwanted  by  many  countries.  The  gates 
of  the  new  State  were  thrown  wide  open 
and  those  who  wished  to  enter  were  wel- 
comed with  open  arms.  In  the  months 
between  May  and  December  1948  more 
than  100.000  refugees  uprooted  by  war 
or  fleeing  from  perpecution  came — main- 
ly from  central  and  eastern  Europe.  In 
1949.  the  number  rose  to  nearly  240.000. 
The  average  touched  18.000  a  month  and 
reached  a  peak  of  more  than  a  thousand 
a  day.  To  the  Immigrants  from  Europe 
was  now  added  an  increasing  flow  of 
refugees  from  the  Arab  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  and  north  Africa.  Early  in 
1949  several  thousand  Jewish  families 
from  Libya,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Al- 
geria arrived  in  Israel.  The  dramatic 
Operation  Magic  Carpet  brought  the 
nearly  50,000  members  of  the  historic 
Jewi.sh  community  of  Yemen  to  the 
promised  land  in  C-54  Skymasters.  Op- 
eration All  Baba,  transporting  a  thou- 
sand Jews  a  day,  transferred  over  123.000 
people  from  Iraq.  In  1950,  170,000  Jews 
reached  Israel  and  1  year  later  175,000. 
Tlie  flow  then  ebbed  for  a  few  years,  but 
in  1956  and  1957  nearly  120.000  came 
from  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
when  the  Iron  Curtain  was  raised  for  a 
short  while,  and  from  Egypt.  All  told, 
from  May  1948  to  the  end  of  1960.  some 
980.000  immigrants  have  settled  in 
Israel. 

The  magnitude  of  this  accomplishment 
becomes  more  apparent  when  we  remem- 
t>er  that  the  population  of  Israel,  just 
before  the  State  was  declared,  was  only 
790,000.  For  the  United  States  to  equal 
this  feat  proportionately  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  us  to  admit,  in  the 
years  1900  to  1913.  for  example,  when 
the  flow  of  immigration  to  this  country 
was  greatest,  over  90  million  persons, 
as  opposed  to  the  approximately  10  mil- 
lion who  actually  did  come  to  our  shores. 
Tot  a  nation  to  accept  an  imonigration 
one  and  a  quarter  times  as  large  as  its 
original  population  simply  staggers  the 
imagination. 

Israel  did  not,  however,  consider  its 
duty  done  just  by  admitting  the  immi- 
grants. The  majority  of  the  newcom- 
ers arrived  without  means  or  skills.     It 


was  necessary  for  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment to  house  and  train  them;  give 
them  immediate  employment  and  pro- 
vide them  with  steady  jobs  in  agricul- 
ture and  industry;  build  new  villages 
and  towns;  establish  and  expand  public, 
social,  and  educational  services;  and  fa- 
cilitate social  and  cultural  integration. 

Since  1948  about  160,000  houses  have 
been  built  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor's 
House  Department  and  the  National 
Housing  Co.,  Amidar.  Fifty-five  thou- 
sand families  have  moved  from  Ma'- 
barot — transitional  quarters — to  perma- 
nent homes.  Some  450,000  adults  have 
been  taught  Hebrew  by  voluntary 
teachers  who  go  to  the  homes  of  those 
who  cannot  read  or  write  and  through 
intensive  Hebrew  courses,  known  as 
Ulpanim-  The  major  portion  of  the 
immigrants  have  thus  been  integrated 
into  the  economy  of  the  country  and 
absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  country. 
In  return  they  have  enriched  Israel 
with  their  diverse  backgrounds.  Like 
the  Immigrants  that  have  built  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  they  bring  to  their  new 
homeland  the  experience  of  many  cul- 
tures and  provide  a  most  effective  bar- 
rier against  a  static  society. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  of  Israel 
was  fighting  for  its  survival  against  the 
Arabs  and  welcoming  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  from  countries  through- 
out the  world  it  was  building  a  strong 
and  viable  democracy.  In  an  area 
dominated  by  dictators  and  feudal 
monarchs,  Israel  alone  has  a  represent- 
ative government,  freely  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  the  country  and  responsible 
to  them.  A  dozen  or  so  political  parties 
vie  freely  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
electorate.  A  completely  independent 
judiciary  is  guaranteed  by  law.  The  fun- 
damental human  and  civil  rights  and 
freedoms  of  a  democratic  society  are  not 
laid  down  in  any  enactment  but  they 
form  part  of  the  law  of  Israel  as  much 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  are  safeguarded 
by  writs  as  habeas  corpus,  mandamus, 
and  so  forth.  They  include  the  free- 
doms of  worships,  speech,  association, 
assembly,  and  the  press. 

The  State  has  also  not  neglected  the 
material  welfare  of  its  people.  Since 
1950  the  per  capita  income  of  each 
Israeli  citizen  has  jumped  from  $435  to 
$820.  Unemployment  in  the  country 
has  shrunk  to  a  record  low  8,500  in  1959. 
Agricultural  production  has  increased 
sevenfold  since  1948  and  the  cultivated 
area  has  more  than  doubled.  Industrial 
production  has  grown  from  $355  million 
in  1949  to  over  $1  billion  in  1960.  While 
the  balance  of  trade  is  still  negative  the 
gap  has  steadily  been  narrowing  owing 
to  a  regular  rise  in  exports.  There  are 
presently  about  600,000  pupils  and 
students  in  the  country's  educational  in- 
stitutions, as  compared  with  about 
130.000  in  the  school  year  1948-49.  The 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Technion  at  Haifa  and  the  Welzmann 
Institute  at  Rehovot  have  become  fa- 
mous as  Institutions  of  learning  and  re- 
search far  beyond  the  borders  of  Israel. 
Ten  thousand  students  attend  these  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Finally.  Israel  has  been  reconquering 
the   desert.     For  centuries  the  Negev. 
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Israel's  southern  region,  has  been  com- 
pletely barren.  Today  it  is  slowly  be- 
coming a  fertile  green  pasture.  Beer- 
sheba,  known  as  the  capital  of  the  Negev, 
had  a  population  of  3,000  in  1948. 
Today  more  than  35,000  people  live 
in  the  city.  Eliat,  which  lies  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Negev,  came  alive 
after  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
was  broken  in  1956.  It  has  grown  from 
a  sleepy  little  village  to  a  bustling  town 
of  6.000  and  is  returning  to  its  role  as 
a  Red  Sea  port  as  in  the  days  of  King 
Solomon.  In  1959  it  handled  131.000 
tons  of  cargo.  This  rehabilitation  of 
the  Negev  is  continuing  daily.  Presently 
the  Jordan-Negev  project  is  one  of  the 
more  ambitious  irrigation  schemes  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government.  Last  year 
a  16-inch  oil  pipeline  was  laid  from 
Haifa  to  Eilat  and  the  year  before  an 
Eilat-Beersheba  highway  was  completed. 
Premier  David  Ben-Gurion  has  called 
the  Negev  'the  future  of  Israel":  his  fel- 
low citizens  are  working  to  make  it  the 
present. 

I  said  before  that  according  to  Jewish 
tradition  a  boy  assumes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  age  of  13.  The  State  of 
Israel  did  not.  however,  wait  that  long 
before  it  began  to  assume  some  of  the 
obligations  of  a  member  of  the  world 
conxmunity  of  nations.  In  1955.  Israel 
signed  an  Economic  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment with  Burma.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  extensile  program  of  Israeli 
technical  assistance  to  th?  new  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Just  2  months  ago 
the  first  graduation  ceremony  of  the 
Afro-Asian  Institute  of  Economics  and 
Cooperation  was  held  in  Tel  Aviv.  Six- 
ty-four students  from  24  countries  com- 
pleted the  5  month  course.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  $5  4  million  trade  agree- 
ment was  concluded  by  Israel  and  the 
Ivory  Coast.  These  two  events  are  typi- 
cal of  the  5-year  program  of  self-help 
that  Israel  has  undertaken. 

This  year  one  thousand  Africans  and 
Asians  will  be  studying  in  the  Jewish 
State.  Thirty-seven  of  these  students 
are  Congolese  civil  servants,  youth  or- 
ganization leaders,  and  physical  culture 
teachers.  These  students  from  the 
Congo  illustrate  Israel's  role  in  the  emer- 
gence of  African  independence.  As  a 
small  nation  uncontaminated  by  the 
stain  of  colonialism.  Israel  is  not  feared 
by  the  new  African  states  as  are  the 
Western  coimtries.  It  can.  therefore,  ac- 
complish what  we  cannot.  It  can  lead 
the  newly  independent  nations  along  the 
path  of  democracy  and  keep  them  from 
turning  to  communism.  Israel's  unique 
mixed  economy  is  especially  attractive  to 
these  countries.  It  serves  economic 
growth,  industrial  and  technological  ad- 
vancement, and  a  high  standard  of  living 
can  be  achieved  without  abandoning 
human  values  and  freedom. 

Burma  has  especially  been  interested 
in  Israel's  system  of  communal  settle- 
ments, its  kibbutzim.  A  few  years  ago 
the  first  Burmese  colonization  program 
was  started  with  Israeli  aid.  On  Burma's 
eastern  frontier,  which  borders  on  Red 
China,  two  kibbutzim  have  already  been 
established  as  fortified  colonies  and  bor- 
der outposts.  These  settlements  make  it 
possible  to  gain  the  economic  advantages 


of  collective  farming,  and  the  additional 
benefits  of  a  militia-type  colony,  with- 
out the  regimentation  and  tyranny  of 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  systems. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  Israel's  mod- 
est— compared  to  the  United  States  and 
Russia — efforts  in  the  field  of  economic 
assistance  have  a  significance  far  beyond 
that  implied  by  the  numbers  and 
amounts  involved.  The  experience  that 
Israel  has  had  with  limited  resources  is 
the  experience  that  the  new  nations 
with  similar  problems  find  most  useful. 
These  nations  can  approach  Israel  on  a 
true  basis  of  common  interest.  They 
can  conclude  agreements  without  seem- 
ing to  approach  a  rich  relative,  hat  in 
hand,  as  a  beggar.  Israel  in  turn  can 
leap  the  barrier  of  hostility  erected  by 
her  Arab  neighbors.  It  can  increase  its 
exports  and  receive  in  exchange  for  its 
products,  goods  which  it  cannot  prow  or 
manufacture  at  home.  But  even  more 
important  it  can  repay  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  which  aided  it  in 
its  time  of  need  by  aiding  others. 
Burma.  Ceylon,  the  Congo.  Ethiopia. 
Ghana,  Kenya,  Liberia.  Northern  Rho- 
desia, Sierra  Leone,  Tanganyika. 
Uganda,  and  Siam  are  only  some  of  the 
new  States  which  have  been  brought  a 
little  closer  to  the  West  due  to  Israel's 
efforts.  In  this  war  for  the  ininds  of 
men  such  an  achievement  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

These  then  are  the  accomplishmenLs 
of  the  State  of  Israel  in  the  brief  13  years 
of  its  existence.  It  has  fought  two  wars 
of  survival:  it  has  admitted  and  absorbed 
nearly  one  million  immigrants;  it  has 
stabilized  its  economy,  raised  its  stand- 
ard of  living,  become  industrialized,  and 
made  its  desert  bloom ;  and  it  has  helped 
other  state.';  who  are  not  as  advanced  as  it 
is.  I  have  elaborated  on  these  accom- 
plishments in  such  detail  because  I  am 
.so  deeply  impressed  by  them.  When  I 
recall  that  not  many  years  ago  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  looked  upon  as  a  people 
incapable  of  defending  themselves,  as  a 
people  incapable  of  working  the  land,  a 
people  downtrodden  and  persecuted,  I 
am  gratified  that  Israel  has  proven  these 
misconceptions  false.  I  feel  that  Israel 
stands  as  a  shining  example  of  what  can 
be  done  with  dedication.  Theodore 
Herzl,  the  founder  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment, once  said  "if  you  will  it — it  is  no 
legend."  This  has  been  the  motto  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  it  could  serve  as 
cur  motto  as  well.  Many  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own.  could  gain  much  by 
learning  from  the  example  of  Israel. 

Having  reviewed  the  history  of  Israel 
since  1948  I  would  now  like  to  comment 
on  United  States  policy  towards  Israel 
in  the  past  13  years.  We  became  actively 
involved  in  the  "Palestine  problem"  after 
World  War  II.  We  witnessed  the  havoc 
wreaked  upon  the  Jewish  people  of  Eu- 
rope and  our  hearts  went  out  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  concentration  camps  who 
wanted  to  build  a  new  life  for  themselves. 
In  1945.  therefore,  echoing  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people.  President  Tru- 
man called  for  the  immediate  admission 
of  100.000  Jewish  refugees  into  Palestine. 
Two  years  later  the  United  States  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations  Partition  Resolution  call- 


ing for  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of 
a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  state.  On  May  14, 
1948.  America  was  the  first  nation  to  ex- 
tend diplomatic  recognition,  to  Israel. 

Since  1948  we  have  expressed  our  sup- 
port of  Israel  in  very  concrete  terms. 
The  United  States  economic  assistance 
programed  for  Israel  in  the  past  13  years 
has  exceeded  $635  million.  Through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959,  this  in- 
cluded aid  of  $362.4  million  under  the 
mutual  security  program,  broken  down 
as  follows :  development  or  special  assist- 
ance. $292.1  million,  technical  coopera- 
tion, $9.3  million;  Development  Loan 
Fund.  $25  million. 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities,  sold 
to  Israel  for  local  currency  under  Public 
Law  480.  title  I.  have  amounted  to  $130  3 
million.  Of  this  amount  $91.7  million 
has  been  loaned  back  to  Israel  for  devel- 
opment financing.  United  States  volun- 
tary agencies  provided  $52  million  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities  under  title 
III  of  Public  Law  480 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  credited 
Lsrael  with  $163  million  for  development 
projects. 

In  addition  to  this  official  aid  extended 
to  Israel  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  American  people  have  opened 
their  hearts  and  pocketbooks  to  the 
Jewish  State  Since  1951  approximately 
$400  million  worth  of  Israeli  bonds  have 
been  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
The  Unit^  Jewish  Appeal  has.  since 
Israel  was  established,  received  dona- 
tions amounting  to  nearly  $1  billion. 

Without  both  the  official  United  States 
assistance  and  the  private  American  aid 
Israel  could  not  have  accomplished  the 
near  miracle  of  development  and  prog- 
ress I  enumerated  earlier.  Unfortu- 
nately, however.  United  States  policy  has 
not  always  been  consistent.  In  the  pe- 
riod from  1953  to  1960  especially,  our  pol- 
icy was  unfortunate  for  all  concerned. 
In  1956.  for  example,  we  found  ourselves 
allied  with  the  Soviet  Union  apainst  our 
longtime  friends.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Israel.  Rather  that  support  Israel 
and  our  European  allies  against  the  dic- 
tatorship and  lawlessness  of  Nasser  we 
turned  on  them.  We  demanded  that 
Israel  withdraw  from  the  territory  it  so 
valiantly  won.  without  a  single  guaran- 
tee for  her  future  rights. 

For  the  past  13  years  the  Suez  Canal, 
contrary  to  all  international  law,  has 
been  closed  to  Israeli  shipping.  Instead 
of  vigorously  protesting  this  flagrant 
violation  of  the  1881  Constantinople 
Agreement,  we  have  to  all  effects  and 
purposes  acquiesced  in  it. 

We  have  insisted  on  an  arms  embargo 
in  the  Middle  East  when  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  such  an  embargo  works 
solely  against  Israel.  The  Arab  States 
receive  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms 
from  the  Soviet  Union  but  Israel  is,  by 
our  shortsighted  policy,  denied  the 
opportunity  to  redress  this  imbalance  of 
PHJwer  which  can  only  lead  to  her 
destruction. 

It  is  only  since  the  new  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  taken  office  that  we 
have  seen  a  change  in  this  policy.  On 
March  15  of  this  year  President  Kennedy 
announced  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  would  lend  Israel  $25  million  for 
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farm  machinery,  electrical  equipment, 
and  construction  items  for  the  expansion 
of  her  ports.  The  President  has  thus 
made  it  plain  that  the  financial  assist- 
ance which  has  been  so  generous  in  the 
past  would  not  diminish.  He  has,  in 
addition,  clearly  stated  his  program  for 
the  attainment  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  called  for  direct  negotiations 
between  Arab  and  Israeli  leaders  on  the 
outstanding  problems  between  the  two 
peoples.  Since  1048  Israel  has  con- 
sistently offered  to  meet  the  Arabs  at  any 
time  to  discuss  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  their  differences.  The  Arabs  have, 
just  as  consistently,  refused  to  negotiate. 
It  is  long  past  the  time  that  this  impasse 
should  be  resolved.  With  the  moral 
force  and  prestige  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  backing  peace  talks  it  Is 
more  than  possible  that  they  will  finally 
take  place. 

President  Kennedy  also  reaffirmed  our 
"sincere  friendship  for  all  the  ijeople  of 
the  Middle  East."  We  have  learned  by 
bitter  experience  that  poverty  is  the 
breeding  ground  for  unrest.  We  can 
remove  much  of  the  Arab  antagonism 
toward  Israel  If  we  help  them  build 
their  own  countries.  The  President's 
proposal  for  a  Middle  East  Regional  Re- 
soiu-ces  Fund,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  World  Bank, 
would  help  also  resettle  the  Arab  refu- 
gees and  remove  that  festering  sore  from 
the  body  of  Middle  East  politics. 

Finally,  the  President  urged  a  new 
guarantee  by  the  United  States  to  halt 
immediately  any  aggression  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  He  stated  that  "the  influence 
of  the  United  States  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  a  just  solution  that  removes  all 
discrimination  from  the  Suez  Canal." 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  act  against  the 
country  which  has  been  provoked  Into 
military  action,  as  we  did  in  1956.  It  Is 
far  more  important  to  prevent  the  orig- 
inal provocation,  as  is  being  done  by  the 
U.N.  Emergency  Force  stationed  on  the 
border  between  Israel  and  Egy-pt. 

I  think  that  this  program  holds  the 
key  to  p)eace  in  the  Middle  East.  If  we 
wish  to  maintain  our  role  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  we  must  act  vigorously 
and  positively  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  this  Republic  is  dedi- 
cated. In  doing  so  we  will  champion 
not  only  our  own  cause  but  the  cause  of 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  people  as  well, 
and  to  the  people  of  Israel,  on  this  bar 
mitzvah  day.  we  will  extend  the  hope  of 
peace  so  they  may  continue  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  nation 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  am  happy  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PiKEl. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  first 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MtTLTERl  as  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  done  for  taking  the  time 
in  this  body  to  honor  the  State  of  Israel 
on  this  bar  mitzvah  anniversary.  I  can- 
not match  the  eloquence  of  those  who 
have  preceded  me,  particularly  that  of 
my  colleague  (Mr  MtJLTER],  who  feels, 
I  am  sure,  so  tremendously  the  accom- 
plishments which  this  young  nation  has 
achieved.  But,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  thank  him  for  this  opportunity  to 


associate  myself  with  him  in  the  remarks 
he  has  made  and  In  joining  with  him 
and  our  other  colleagues  here  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  tremendous  Intellectual, 
political,  cultural,  and  military  achieve- 
ments of  this  young  nation. 

It  has,  as  others  have  said  so  much 
better  than  I  can  say.  become  a  beacon  of 
democracy  in  a  darkened  area;  it  has 
become  a  stronghold  of  democracy  whose 
strength  depends  upon  faith  as  much  as 
upon  arms,  whose  strength  depends  upon 
principles  which  we  ourselves  adhere  to. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  day  for  them,  and  it 
is  a  great  day  for  us  that  we  take  the  time 
here  today  to  honor  this  nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  allowing  me  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
had  the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
Pike)  join  in  this  special  order,  and 
thank  him  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is- 
rael's 13th  birthday  is  an  occasion  for 
celebration  throughout  the  free  world. 
No  coimtry  In  contemporary  history  has 
grown  so  fast,  not  only  economically,  but 
In  stature,  among  the  nations.  No  coun- 
try has  done  so  much  for  its  people  in 
so  short  a  time. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  when  the  Israeli 
State  was  proclaimed  free  and  independ- 
ent, the  officials  of  this  newly  cn^ated 
entity  must  have  had  many  misgivings 
about  the  future  of  their  nation.  In- 
ternal and  external  warfare,  negligible 
industry,  unemployment — so  many  diffi- 
culties which  seemed  insurmountable. 
But  today,  on  its  13th  birthday,  Israel 
has  emerged  a  leader  among  nations  as 
in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  young  Jewish  boy 
whose  whole  early  life  is  considered  as  a 
preparatory  period  leading  up  to  the 
time  when  he  becomes  an  adult  fully 
participating  in  the  group  life  of  his 
community,  so  for  the  past  13  years  Is- 
rael has,  to  a  large  degree,  been  going 
through  this  same  preparatory  period. 
It  was  first  necessary  for  the  Israelis  to 
successfully  repel  the  invading  armies  of 
the  five  surrounding  Arab  States  in  or- 
der to  establish  their  right  to  national 
survival  in  their  ancient  homeland. 
Then  it  became  necessary  to  throw  open 
tire  gates  of  the  new  State  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Nazi  holocaust  in  Europe 
and  to  the  Jews  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East.  Finally,  these  1  milhon 
immigrants  had  to  be  absorbed,  settled, 
and  gainfully  employed  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  had  to  be  put  on  a 
viable  footing.  In  the  past  13  years 
these  goals  have  been  accomplished. 
Because  of  its  pioneering  spirit  and 
idealism  Israel  has  risen  to  the  position 
of  a  modem  industrial  country. 

Israel  is  now  embarking  upon  projects 
which  clearly  Indicate  recognition  of  its 
position  as  a  member  of  the  international 
community  of  nations.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  these  projects  is  the 
Israeli  program  of  technical  assistance 
to  less  developed  countries.  In  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Biblical  injunction.  "If  your 
brother  be  poor — uphold  him" — Leviticus 


25:  35 — Israel  now  has  more  than  150 
technicians  spread  throughout  28  Asian, 
African,  and  Middle  East  countries.  In 
addition,  the  Israelis  have  made  their 
technical  knowledge  available  to  such 
countries  as  Ghana  and  Nigeria  by  means 
of  joint  stock  companies  formed  with 
the  Governments  of  these  countries. 
Also,  students  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  have  flocked  to  Israeli  schools  to 
absorb  knowledge  and  skills  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
their  lands. 

I  think  that  Israel  could  not  have 
found  a  better  way  to  repay  the  nations 
of  the  world  for  their  aid  and  assistance 
during  its  formative  years  than  by  giv- 
ing similar  help  to  states  yoimger  than 
itself. 

We  extend  a  welcoming  hand  to  Israel 
on  its  coming  of  age  and  wish  its  people 
continued  growth  and  leadership  m 
world  democracy. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Mtn,TER,  in  paying  tribute  today  to  the 
State  of  Israel  on  the  13th  anniversary 
of  her  independence. 

I  well  recall  the  occasion  13  years  ago 
when  the  independence  of  this  new  State 
was  proclaimed.  I  was  In  Washington 
at  the  time,  and  I  remember  the  surge 
of  hop>e  and  expectation  that  went 
through  all  of  us  here  as  the  news  came 
that  Israel  had  been  created  as  a  new 
state,  and  had  in  fact  been  born  in  the 
Middle  East  under  the  friendly  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  and  in  fact 
in  circumstances  that  resembled  our  ovra 
achievement  of  Independence,  a  state 
dedicated  to  the  same  ideals  which  we 
here  have  espoused  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  significant  that  today  we  are  cele- 
brating not  only  the  arm^iversary  of  that 
independence  but  in  a  sense  the  bar 
mitzvah  of  Israel,  her  attainment  of  full 
maturity  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  She  has  come  of  age.  There 
were  some  over  these  past  13  years,  I  am 
afraid,  who  may  have  hoped  that  the 
State  of  Israel  was  a  passing  phenome- 
non, people  who  wished  this  great  State 
and  its  p>eople  only  111,  who  hoped,  In 
fact,  that  she  would  not  survive. 

Well,  they  were  wrong.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  that.  Israel  has  now 
reached  her  maturity.  She  is  here  to  stay 
and  Is  indeed  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  world  and  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
fact,  no  better  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  State  of  Israel,  it  seems  to 
me,  could  be  given  than  the  fact  that  she 
is  at  this  very  time  conducting  what  I 
consider  to  be  perhaps  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  human  justice 
by  having  brought  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  and  world  justice  the  man 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  perpetrators 
of  the  unspeakable  crimes  directed 
against  the  Jewish  people  diu-lng  the 
Nazi  period  of  tyraimy. 

In  spite  of  the  doubts  that  are  being 
expressed  by  some,  I  am  siu-e  that  this 
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trial  that  is  going  on  today  in  Israel  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  mankind  in  the  search 
for  justice.  And  I  am  sure  it  will  mark 
one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of 
Israel. 

So  all  of  us  I  know  would  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague  from  New  York 
for  having  taken  this  time  so  that  we 
might  join  with  him  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  State  of  Israel,  and  to  the  great 
achievements  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein],  and  by  other  Members  of 
the  House. 

May  I  say  that  on  this  occasion  we  in 
this  country  ought  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  principles  which  we  share 
with  the  people  of  Israel  and  with  the 
State  of  Lsracl.  I  know  the  Middle  East 
is  a  troubled  area.  We  in  this  country 
have,  and  very  properly  so,  given  to 
many  of  our  friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  assurances  that  we  would 
stand  with  them  in  periods  of  trial  and 
stre.ss.  and  defend  them  against  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  hope  that  this  Government 
of  ours  will  also  express  to  the  State  of 
Israel  the  same  kind  of  assurance  of  mu- 
tual support,  and  will  conclude  with  her 
a  treaty  of  mutual  protection  and  sup- 
port, so  that  we  can  guarantee  to  the 
State  of  Israel  as  she  moves  into  her 
maturity  the  same  kind  of  wholehearted 
protection  against  aggression  which  we 
give  to  our  allies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

May  I  therefore  extend  to  Israel  and 
the  people  of  Israel  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  this  occasion  of  their  bar 
mitzvah  in  the  world  family  of  free  na- 
tions and  join  with  my  colleague  in 
looking  forward  to  many,  many  more 
opportunities  to  celebrate  with  them  this 
anniversary  of  their  statehood  as  they 
grow  in  accomplishments  and  in  impor- 
tance throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  13th  anniversary  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel.  This  is  Is- 
rael's "Fourth  of  July." 

I  have  followed  with  deep  interest  the 
rapid  development  of  this  tiny  State  in 
the  Middle  East.  Its  growth  in  its  short 
period  of  13  years  has  been  fantastic. 
Out  of  the  desert  land  that  encompasses 
much  of  the  State  of  Israel  has  arisen 
new  industry,  homes,  highways,  and 
technological  developments  that  have 
put  Israel  into  the  forefront  of  leadei-ship 
in  that  area  of  the  world  wherein  it  lies. 
The  spirit  and  drive  of  the  Israeli  people 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
These  people  have  indeed  suffered  cruelly 
over  the  years  and  yet  being  of  the  type 
that  they  are  they  have  left  the  past  be- 
hind and  are  moving  forward  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  freedom- loving  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  create  a  true  spirit 
of  freedom  and  brotherhood  for  all 
mankind. 

I  think  it  is  especially  significant  that 
geographically  Israel  is  located  in  an 
area  that  cries  for  the  development  of  an 


enlightened    democratic    approach    for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  area. 

The  State  of  Israel  is  the  main  hui- 
wark  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
I  am  certain  that  over  the  years  the 
spirit  of  the  Israeli  Nation  will  extend 
itself  throughout  this  entire  area  so  that 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  force 
of  true  political  self-determination  that 
exi.sts  within  Israel  will  be  found 
throughout  the  entire  Middle  East. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  all 
in  our  power  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
democracies  to  continue  to  foster  and 
build  the  strength  of  the  nation  that  we 
helped  to  create  so  that  the  full  poten- 
tial of  Israel  may  be  realized  with  the 
resulting  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  all 
mankind. 

I  know  that  the  State  of  Israel  will 
flourish  and  prosper  and  that  it  will 
work  side  by  side  with  this  Nation  and 
the  other  democratic  nations  of  the 
world  for  that  time  when  all  mankind 
shall  be  truly  free. 

I  salute  the  State  of  Israel  on  its  13th 
anniversary  and  I  see  many,  many  years 
of  growth,  health,  and  happiness  for  the 
Israeli  people. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on  this 
birthday  of  special  significance — its  13th. 
Since  the  day  of  its  birth,  this  nation  has 
proved  a  lusty  infant,  growing  with 
astonishing  rapidity  into  a  maturity 
unique  in  its  region.  The  people  of  Is- 
rael have  worked  without  cease  to  enrich 
the  land,  to  build  the  strongholds  of  cul- 
ture, to  foster  the  education  of  their 
youth,  and  to  raise  the  standards  of  their 
growing  communities.  And  the  world 
has  watched  and  marveled.  It  is  the 
heartfelt  wish  of  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple that  Israel,  dedicated  to  freedom, 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper — in  laeace. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  again  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Flepresentatives  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  State  of  Israel. 

On  today,  April  20,  Israel  celebrates 
the  anniversary  of  its  13th  year  of 
independence.  It  is  an  anniversary  that 
Israelis  and  Jewish  people  all  over  the 
world  can  be  particularly  proud  of.  In 
the  past  13  years  a  dedicated  and  re- 
sourceful people  have  built  a  land  out 
of  a  desert  with  their  hands  and  their 
minds,  against  tremendous  odds.  Dur- 
ing this  difficult  period  of  development 
they  were  forced  to  contend  with  hostile 
neighbors  and  skeptical  friends.  Against 
great  odds  but  with  the  aid  of  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  world  the  Israelis 
proved  their  -  venture  in  independence 
a  great  success.  Their  population  has 
almost  tripled.  Israel's  open  doors  have 
provided  a  place  of  refuge  and  freedom 
for  many  homeless  thousands.  Their 
industrial  output  has  increased  many- 
fold.  They  have  12  times  as  many  ships 
as  they  had  in  1948  to  carry  their  goods 
to  nations  throughout  the  world.  The 
area  in  Israel  under  cultivation  has  more 
than  doubled. 

The  success  of  Israel's  experiment  in 
independence  is  encouraging  now  that  so 
many  other  countries  are  achieving  a 
newly  independent  status.  They  can 
look  at  Israel  ac  an  example  and  guide 
for  their  development.    Israel  has  even 


taken  the  lead  by  sending  out  aid  and 
technical  assistance  to  many  of  these 
new  independent  nations.  By  taking  on 
this  added  responsibility,  Israel  demon- 
strates that  it  has  come  of  age.  It  now 
stands  as  a  fully  independent  and  self- 
sustaining  nation  In  the  world  commu- 
nity. And  in  many  instances  it  has 
taken  a  position  of  leadership.  For  these 
reasons  Israel  can  be  particularly  proud 
of  its  13th  anniversary. 

We  salute  the  people  of  Israel  today 
and  wish  them  continued  success. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
times  in  recent  years  world  attention  has 
focused  on  the  8,000  square  miles  of  hal- 
lowed soil  that  is  the  Land  of  Israel.  The 
world  watched  first  in  1948  as  Israel's 
gallant  people  struggled  in  war  to  pre- 
serve a  precarious  independence  pro- 
claimed on  May  14.  1948,  in  pursuance 
of  the  November  29,  1947.  United  Nations 
decision  authorising  a  Jewish  Ftate  in 
Palestine.  At  great  cost  In  blood  and 
shattered  dreams,  the  armies  of  seven 
Invading  Arab  neighbors  were  eventually 
repelled. 

Israel  then  set  to  work  again,  rebuild- 
ing its  ancient  homeland,  opening  its 
doors  to  the  homeless  and  oppressed  of 
other  nations.  From  1943  onwards,  well 
over  1  million  refugee  Jews  found  a  new 
home  in  Israel,  ending  millcnia  of  wan- 
dering and  persecution. 

Again  in  1956,  world  attention  focused 
on  Israel  as  Jewish  armies  struck  deep 
into  the  Sinai  Peninsula  of  Elgypt.  de- 
stroying the  commando  bases  from 
which  infiltrating  marauder  bands  had 
launched  their  raids  of  pillage  and 
murder  against  innocent  Israeli  villagers. 
As  a  result  of  the  Sinai  campaign,  pre- 
carious peace  was  restored  along  Israel's 
borders.  Menacing  Egyptian  guns  which 
had  blocked  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  were 
silenced,  and  trade  flowed  at  last  to 
Elath,  Israel's  window  on  Asia. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  Sinai — 
years  of  construction  and  peaceful  build- 
ing. In  the  first  dozen  years  of  state- 
hood. Israel  has  increased  its  exports 
900  percent,  its  electric  production  600 
percent,  its  merchant  fleet  tonnage  3,000 
percent,  its  agriculturally  cultivated 
area  about  300  percent,  Its  elementary 
school  population  500  percent,  and  its 
population  almost  300  percent.  Truly, 
these  have  been  the  fat  years  of  grow- 
ing prosp>erity  following  the  many  lean 
years  of  Israel's  time-immemoriad  trav- 
ail. 

Now,  for  the  third  time  in  recent  years, 
the  attention  of  mankind  turns  again 
to  Lsrael.  We  ask  in  unspeakable  hor- 
ror and  amazement  how  we — the  sup- 
posedly civilized  peoples  of  the  earth — 
could  have  permitted  the  bestialities  of 
an  Elichmann  to  occur  in  this  20th  cen- 
tury. 

The  answer  lies  deep  in  the  breast  of 
each  of  us.  At  this  late  date,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  vow  that  such  deeds 
of  horror  will  never  be  permitted  to  re- 
occur. 

As  Israel's  2  million  inhabitants — Jew 
and  Arab  alike — prepare  to  greet  the 
13th  anniversary  of  her  independence, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
wishing  her  a  hearty  mazal  tov.  In  this 
bar  mitzvah  year  of  her  emerging  man- 
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hood,  we  pray  that  God  will  send  peace 
and  good  cheer  to  Israel  and  to  all  the 
troubled  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  join- 
ing with  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  13th  anniversary  of  Israel's 
independence.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  this  young  nation 
everything  good  in  the  future. 

Having  been  in  existence  only  13 
years,  Israel,  as  did  our  own  great  coun- 
try in  the  first  years  of  our  growth  as 
an  independent  nation,  has  experienced 
growing  pains,  and  despite  tremendous 
problems  has  prospered  and  made  great 
strides  forward  in  providing  for  her 
people,  developing  her  natural  resources, 
and  furthering  a  healthy  growth  of  her 
economy. 

Israel  has  been  a  strong  ally  of  the 
West,  and  a  bastion  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  By  her  example,  she  has 
contributed  most  generously  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  liberty  throughout  the 
entire  world,  and  can  be  pointed  to  with 
pride  as  a  shining  example  of  democracy 
in  action. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  can  be 
justly  proud  of  the  role  we  have  played 
in  the  recognition  of  Israel  as  a  free 
nation.  We  were  in  fact  the  first  nation 
to  extend  such  nKiognition.  and  our 
friendship  with  Israel  and  her  people 
has  grown  stronger  and  closer  with  the 
passing  years. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  Israel  several 
years  ago.  and  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  dedication  of  her  people  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  justice.  With  her 
proven  ability  to  achieve  her  objectives, 
Israel  faces  the  future  with  confidence. 
And  on  this  occasion  of  her  13th  anni- 
versary I  would  like  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  her  and  to  assure 
her  of  our  continued  warm  friendship, 
and  our  desire  to  cooperate  in  every 
PMjssible  way  in  bringing  peace  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
most  of  us  Israel  and  Palestine  are  con- 
nected with  Biblical  incidents  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
But  apart  from  the  religious  aspect, 
Israel  has  had  its  political  history  which 
antedates  much,  if  not  all.  of  the  his- 
tory of  modern  nations. 

The  State  of  Israel  was  in  existence 
for  thousands  of  years.  However,  its 
geographic  location  put  it  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  ancient  world.  Since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  Jewish 
homeland  had  been  occupied  by  Rome, 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Ottoman  E]m- 
pire.  and  finally,  by  the  British  under  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate  which  lasted 
until  1948. 

The  result  of  these  successive  occu- 
pations was  that  the  Jewish  people  were 
expatriated  from  their  homeland. 

Throughout  their  exile,  the  Jewish 
people  never  lost  their  identity,  they 
distinguished  themselves  wherever  they 
went,  becoming  useful  citizens,  and  con- 
tributing to  economic  and  scientific 
developments. 

Nevertheless,  the  Biblical  expression  of 
the  Promised  Land  remained  a  burning 
desire.  It  was  not  until  early  in  the 
20th  century  that  plans  were  laid  down 


by  Theodore  Herzl  and  his  successors 
for  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  state  in  the 
land  of  their  ancestors.  This  dream  be- 
came a  reality  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  May  14,  1948.  a 
new  nation  was  born  and  took  its  place 
among  the  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity. The  nation  was  Israel,  which 
had  striven  for  over  2,000  years  to  regain 
its  independence  which  it  lost  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C. 

The  reestablishment  of  Israel  as  an 
independent  .state  was  the  work  of  a 
determined  group  of  Jewish  leaders 
whose  only  desire  was  to  find  a  home  for 
those  Jewish  people  who  in  many  places 
of  the  world  had  suffered  from  discrimi- 
nation and  oppression. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  Jewish  people  that 
although  roaming  the  world  for  more 
than  2,000  years  they  never  lost  their 
identity  and  retained  their  racial  and 
religious  customs  and  traditions. 

It  was  United  Nations  action — after 
recognizing  the  determination  of  the 
Jewish  i>eople  to  create  a  home  for  their 
homeless — that  finally  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  decision  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion gave  a  practical  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem which  had  confronted  Europe  and 
the  world:  how  to  find  a  home  for  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  world  who  were 
destitute.  It  did  so  by  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  Jewish  population  already 
in  Palestine  had  a  rightful  claim  to  call 
that  part  of  the  world  their  home. 

But  more  significant  than  the  creation 
of  Israel  is  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  its  people  in  the  13  years  of 
its  existence.  "Through  American  aid 
and  contributions  from  private  sources 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  the  hard- 
working people  of  Israel  have  under- 
taken to  convert  the  desert  into  an  oasis. 
The  progress  and  results  of  these  efforts 
are  startling. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  progress 
made  in  Israel  there  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered the  assistance  that  Israel  has 
provided  to  the  Jewish  refugees  from  all 
over  the  world.  Persecuted  Jewish  mi- 
norities and  remnants  of  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps  have  been  taken  in  by 
Israel  and  given  homes,  thus  becoming 
useful  citizens  with  a  feeling  that  they 
are  part  of  a  community  and  a  nation. 
This  has  reassured  them  of  the  worth  of 
human  dignity  and  has  restored  among 
these  people  their  faith  in  humanity. 

The  State  of  Israel,  then,  is  a  living 
example  of  the  abihty  of  man  to  create 
and  be  reborn,  provided  he  is  given  the 
opportunity.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  a  nation  whose  basic  philosophy 
coincides  with  the  views  of  the  Western 
World,  the  United  States  is  assured  of  a 
friend  in  that  all-important  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Middle  East  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  "Heartland  of  the  World" 
where  three  continents  meet.  We  in 
America  hope  thut  in  the  near  future  a 
peaceful  solution  will  be  found  to  the 
existing  differences  between  the  Israelis 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Arabs  on  the 
other. 

We  also  hope  that  other  newly 
founded  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa  will 


take  notice  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Israel.  Each  nation  must,  of  course, 
develop  in  accord  with  its  own  culture 
and  traditions,  yet  surely  there  is  some- 
thing of  value  in  the  Israeli  model.  In 
fact,  there  are  a  number  of  Israeli 
technicians  serving  in  the  newly  emerg- 
ing African  states.  This  is  indicative  of 
two  things:  One,  that  Israel  has  reached 
her  majority,  that  she  is  a  mature,  stable 
state  and,  two,  that  the  new  nations  see 
in  the  Israeli  experience  lessons  for  their 
own  application.  Friends  of  Israel  can 
only  rejoice  that  Israel  is  so  ably  ful- 
filling the  hopes  held  for  it  13  years  ago. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  13  years 
ago,  on  the  exact  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  our  own  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, a  new  nation  was  born — the 
Republic  of  Israel.  When  our  own 
great  Nation  was  born,  she  had  already 
won  her  independence  by  arms.  When 
this  new  nation  came  into  being,  her 
citizens  had  to  fight  to  preserve  her  life, 
to  give  meaning  and  reality  to  the  word 
"independence  "  Surrounded  by  enemies 
far  greater  in  numbers  than  themselves, 
they  fought  and  they  won  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Unlike  so  many  other  old  and  new 
countries  in  the  postwar  era.  inde- 
pendence has  not  brought  this  nation  to 
tyrannical  autocracy  of  terrifying  an- 
archy. Her  dedicated  citizens  live  under 
leaders  who  rule  under  law. 

What  an  example  she  is,  this  Israel, 
to  people  throughout  the  world :  To  those 
who  have  freedom  and  to  those  who  can 
only  hope  to  have  it.  Though  forced  to 
spend  over  60  percent  of  her  available 
investment  in  arms  to  defend  her  ex- 
istence, her  people  have  developed  in- 
dustry, farming,  public  works,  and  utili- 
ties, transportation  equipment  and 
facilities  and  an  educational  system  at 
a  pace  almost  beyond  belief.  Yearly  her 
gross  national  product  rises  another  12 
to  14  percent  above  the  level  of  the  year 
before. 

This  year  as  we  extend  our  congratu- 
lations, there  is  even  more  significance 
than  in  other  years.  For  this  is  the  year 
of  the  coming  of  age — the  national  bar 
mitzvah  for  our  colleagues.  Yet,  as  we 
salute  Israel  and  join  her  in  celebrating 
another  birthday,  we  must  not  forget  the 
continuing  criticality  of  her  interna- 
tional FMDSition.  Explosive  developments 
in  the  past  year  throughout  the  Afro- 
Asian  world  have  only  increased  the  need 
for  steadying  the  Middle  East — the 
bridge  between  Europe  and  both  Africa 
and  Asia. 

No  real  security  can  exist  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  until  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions dispose  of  their  longstanding  dif- 
ferences. Such  a  disposition  will  not 
come  easy;  but  it  must  come.  We  must 
do  all  in  our  power  in  our  diplomatic 
negotiations,  within  the  United  Nations 
and  in  the  capitals  of  the  Mediterranean 
nations,  to  help  achieve  a  true  peace 
where  only  an  armed  truce  now  exists. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
State  of  Israel  celebrates  its  13th  inde- 
pendence day.  For  the  past  13  years 
Israel  has  had  to  fight  for  its  survival. 
The  State  was  proclaimed  against  the 
background  of  Judaism's  worst  disas- 
ter— the  annihUation  of  6  million  Jews 
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by  the  Nazis.  Only  a  few  hours  after 
Premier  David  Ben-Gurion  read  the 
declaration  of  independence  to  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Israel  was  invaded  by 
the  armies  of  the  five  Arab  nations 
which  surround  it.  Following  their  war 
of  independence  the  Israelis  were  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  making  their 
country'  economically  viable. 

Each  one  of  these  crises  was  met 
with  a  similar  courage  and  determina- 
tion. Although  outnumbered  by  the 
Arabs,  Israel  not  only  managed  to  hold 
its  own  but  also  succeeded  in  defeating 
them  decisively.  Faced  with  th^  possi- 
bility of  economic  collapse,  Israel  opened 
Its  doors  to  more  than  950.000  Jewish 
refugees  throughout  the  world  and  ab- 
sorbed them  into  the  country  as  build- 
ers of  a  successful  national  future.  It 
conquered  nature  as  well  as  man.  The 
desert  has  been  reclaimed,  the  ancient 
cities  of  Solomon  and  David  rejuvenat- 
ed. In  concrete  terms  the  cultivated 
acreage  has  been  doubled,  the  industrial 
production  increased  nearly  fourfold 
and  the  standard  of  living  raised  sub- 
stantially. 

Nor  do  the  Israelis  plan  to  rest  on 
their  laurels.  Already  projects  are 
underway  to  build  an  entirely  new  port 
at  Ashdod,  to  irrigate  the  Negev  desert 
with  water  from  the  Jordan  River,  and 
to  produce  commercially  desalinated 
water  from  the  sea.  This  youthful 
energy  of  a  new  state  should  surely  serve 
as  an  example  to  us  all.  I  say  to  the 
people  of  Israel:  Well  done. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  20.  marks  the  13th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  proud 
and  glorious  share.  The  13Lh  birthday, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  is  known 
as  the  bar  mitzvah  period  or  the  en- 
trance into  adulthood.  And,  indeed,  this 
nation  does  have  much  to  celebrate  and 
many  achievements  of  which  it  can  be 
proud. 

Politically,  Israel  is  one  of  the  few  true 
democracies  in  the  Middle  East.  Under 
ttie  able  leadership  of  its  widely  re- 
spected and  scholarly  Prime  Minister, 
David  Ben-Gurion,  Israel  ha^  consist- 
ently demonstrated  to  its  own  people  and 
to  the  whole  world  that  a  parliamentary 
democracy  can  survive  and  flourLsh  in  an 
imderdeveloped  area.  Furthermore,  in 
international  affairs,  Israel  has  been  one 
of  our  be.st  and  most  dependable  allies. 

Economically.  Israel  has  demonstrated 
to  the  newly  emerging  states  of  Asia  and 
Africa  that  a  free  enterprise  system, 
within  the  framework  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  can  achieve  impres- 
sive industrial  growth  in  a  relatively 
short  tune,  while  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  Israel's  total  indus- 
trial production,  for  example,  has  in- 
creased from  a  virtually  negligible  level 
13  years  ago  to  a  level  which  in  1960 
reached  well  over  $1  billion.  During 
the  past  year  alone  the  industrial  pro- 
duction of  Israel  increased  by  14  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  Agricultural 
production  likewise  has  grown  at  an  im- 
pressive rate,  multiplying  nearly  tenfold 
between  1948  and  1960.  These  are 
achievements  of  which   Israel  and  her 


friends  throughout  the  free  world  have 
a  right  to  be  justly  proud. 

In  its  efforts  t^help  the  new  nations 
of  the  world  in  furthering  their  political 
and  economic  stability,  Israel  has  suc- 
cessfully launched,  within  the  realm  of 
its  own  limited  capacity,  a  program  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  This  is  certainly  an  indication 
of  Israel's  good  will,  international  co- 
op?raticn,  and  peaceful  intentions,  and 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  her  Arab 
neighbors  v.ho  have  been  following  what 
may  at  best  be  termed  an  "obstruc  >ion- 
isf  foreign  policy,  and  at  worst  incite- 
ment to  acts  of  war  on  a  peaceful  neigh- 
bor. 

On  the  occasion  of  Israel's  "bar  mitz- 
vah" anniversary  of  its  establishment 
and  existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
I  want  to  extend  my  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
Together  with  these  good  wishes  go  also 
the  sincere  hopes  of  the  American 
people  that  Israel  will  continue  to  pros- 
per as  the  bastion  of  political  liberty 
and  economic  prosperity  in  the  Middle 
Fast.  As  a  peace-loving  nation,  we  also 
hope  that  the  Arab  countries  and  their 
leaders  will  come  to  their  senses,  discard 
their  blind  and  fanatical  opposition 
which  is  only  hurting  themselves  and 
their  people,  and  establish  true  peace  in 
the  Middle  Fast  for  the  benefit  of  all 
countries  of  the  area  and  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newest  country  in  the  old 
Middle  East  is  the  State  of  Israel. 
Though  it  is  only  13  years  old.  it  is  al- 
ready the  most  advanced  and  the  most 
progressive  state  in  the  whole  region. 
It  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
Middle  E!astem  affairs. 

Tlie  startling  and  almast  miraculous 
growth  of  Israel  since  its  birth  in.spircs 
us  with  some  hope  of  stability  in  the  ex- 
plosive and  troublesome  Middle  East. 
Its  birth,  its  progressive  and  prosperous 
rise,  its  democratic  governmental  and 
social  structure,  as  well  as  its  sound 
economy  and  finances,  all  these  testify 
to  the  integrity  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Israeli  leaders  and  to  the  dedicated  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  people.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  their  independence  after  a  lapse 
of  almost  2,000  years,  for  the  strength- 
ening of  their  new  state,  for  making  it 
a  viable  and  living  entity,  for  these  al- 
most superhuman  accomplishments,  the 
new  8Uid  old  citizens  of  Israel  deserve 
unqualified  praise.  To  them  goes  the 
credit  for  turning  baiTcn.  arid  deserts 
into  cultivable  and  productive  farm- 
lands. Through  their  own  efforts  and 
sacrifices  they  have  succeeded  in  making 
Israel  a  haven  for  more  than  1  million 
homeless  refugees,  and  in  making  them 
productive  as  well  as  patriotic  citizens. 

On  the  13th  anniversary  of  Israel's 
Independence  E>ay  I  wish  them  peace 
and  prosperity  in  their  ancestral  home- 
land, in  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  which 
is  celebrating  its  Independence  Day. 
This  is  its  13th  anniversary-  as  a  free  and 
independent  state,   and   freedom-loving 


peoples  everywhere  are  rejoicing  in  her 
freedom,  and  congratulating  Israel  upon 
its  tremendous  achievements  and  prog- 
ress. 

Israel — the  only  stronghold  of  denii)C- 
racy  in  the  Middle  East — has  miracu- 
lously survived  constant  war  threats, 
economic  crises  and  a  multitude  of  other 
grave  problems,  through  the  admirable 
fortitude  of  her  people.  The  Israelis  en- 
joy our  respect  and  admiration  becau.se 
of  their  ideals,  their  industry,  their  will- 
ingne.<is  to  make  untold  sacrifices  for 
their  country,  their  bravery,  and  their 
determination  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  a  few 
of  the  miracles  which  have  taken  place 
in  Israel  during  these  13  years — methods 
of  agricultural  settlements  had  to  be  im- 
proved and  their  number  expanded; 
rapidly  growing  cities  and  towns  had  to 
be  supplied  with  food;  soil  erosion  and 
desert  areas  had  to  be  conquered:  natu- 
ral resources  had  to  be  developed,  esjie- 
cially  water  supplies  and  the  minei-al 
wealth  of  the  Negev.  Indu-stries  had  to  be 
constructed  to  provide  increased  work- 
incj  opportunities;  a  million  immicrants 
had  to  be  absorbed  into  the  population, 
housed,  trained  in  skills;  educational 
opportunities  had  to  be  expanded.  'We 
recoenize  that  the  Israelis  have  made 
remarkable  economic  progress  without 
sacrificing  individual  freedom.  Thus, 
a  good  example  is  beinR  set  for  the 
emergent  African  nations  who  trust 
Israel  and  who  are  applying  to  her  for 
advice  and  help. 

Israel,  despite  all  her  efforts  to  achieve 
peace,  is  still  threatened  by  her  enemies; 
Nasser  dream."^  of  a  va.«t  Arab  empire, 
and  he  promises  to  drive  the  Israelis  to 
the  sea.  Because  all  her  efforts  to  come 
to  terms  with  her  neiphbors  have  been 
thwarted,  valuable  manpower  and  finan- 
cial resources  still  have  to  be  diverted  to 
defens  purposes  which  otherwise  could 
provide  even  greater  development  in 
other  area«: — new  industries,  reclama- 
tion, and  transportation. 

Because  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
continue  to  be  grave,  we  must  ever  be 
alert  to  the  dangers.  The  United  States 
must,  in  these  crucial  days,  continue  to 
give  generously  to  Israel  as  the  condi- 
tions require  and  needs  arise.  She  must 
have  our  moral  support  and  the  con- 
tinued as'-urance  that  she  will  not  be 
deserted;  that  she  is  our  ally  and  that 
she  is  important  to  us  as  a  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  in  the  com- 
memoration of  the  13th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Israel. 

This  birthday,  ticcording  to  Jewish 
tradition,  carries  Israel  into  adulthood 

The  people  of  Israel  can  be  proud  of 
their  wonderful  achievements  within  so 
short  a  time. 

The  new  nations  of  the  world  now 
coming  into  being  can  .^^urely  learn  many 
things  if  they  study  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  this  new  nation. 

The  brave  pioneers  of  Israel  must 
surely  be  commended  for  their  personal 
achievements  when,  while  still  bent  from 
the  marks  of  the  yoke  of  oppression,  they 
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set  upon  a  barren  land  and  built  for 
themselves  a  place  in  the  sun  for  which 
they  can  be  justly  proud. 

May  their  remaining  problems  be 
quickly  dispersed  and  the  light  of  pros- 
perity and  independence  always  shine 
on  the  nation  and  people  of  Israel. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21,  Israel  celebrates  its  13th  anni- 
versary as  an  independent  state.  Dur- 
ing the  13-year  interim,  a  strong  and 
modern  nation  has  emerged.  But  its 
ideas  are  not  revolutionary  since  its 
present  existence  has  been  based  on  the 
past.  Beginning  with  the  state  emblem, 
a  candelabrum  from  the  Temple  of  Sol- 
omon, to  the  flag  of  Israel,  emblazoned 
with  the  star  of  David.  Israel  has  en- 
deavored to  become  the  eminent  state 
which  was  once  Solomon's.  The  new 
Hebrew  University,  with  an  enrollment 
of  7,000,  is  one  of  the  finest  seats  of 
learning  in  the  Middle  East.  As  in  the 
past  when  scholars  flocked  to  the  temple 
for  wisdom,  they  now  come  to  the  uni- 
versity to  learn  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. Then,  too.  old  Hebrew  culture  is 
spread  throughout,  the  modern  world  by 
performing  folklore  troupes,  acting  as 
good-will  ambassadors  of  the  state. 

Even  the  prestjnt  economy  has  its 
foundation  in  the  same  products  which 
raised  the  former  Israeli  kingdom  to 
heights  of  leadership.  Phosphates,  ni- 
trates, and  copper  are  being  produced 
from  ancient  sources.  With  modem  ir- 
rigation methods,  citrus  fruit  and  grain 
production  has  been  expanded  tenfold 
since  1948. 

The  skeptics  of  13  years  ago.  who 
thought  that  the  new  state  would  never 
survive  the  conditions  of  bankruptcy,  un- 
derdevelopment, and  war.  are  being  told 
to  come  and  see  for  themselves.  And  to 
facilitate  the  tourist  trade,  new  ships 
and  airlines  have  been  pressed  into  serv- 
ice. Travelers  can  see  the  foundations 
of  their  own  religion,  be  it  Hebrew. 
Christian,  or  Moslem.  And  what  they 
will  see.  too.  is  a  democratic  state,  a 
modern  state,  a  state  which  through  its 
own  hard  labor  and  perseverance,  has 
sustained  every  trial  and  has  emerged 
strong  and  independent. 

We  extend  to  the  people  of  Israel 
waitn  wishes  for  continued  leadership 
and  prosperity.  The  present  state  has 
been  built  on  the  past.  But  its  coming 
of  age  has  far  surpassed  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  all. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel 
was  one  of  the  most  hopeful  events  in 
the  troublesome  postwar  Middle  East. 
That  event  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  feats  in  human  history,  that 
of  regaining  independence  by  the  Jewish 
people  and  recreating  their  ancient 
homeland  in  their  own  traditional 
image,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  2.000 
years.  This  is  certainly  a  clear  case,  a 
living  proof,  that  patience,  persever- 
ance, hard  and  conscientious  work,  have 
their  rewards.  And  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  Jewish  people  rewarded  for  their 
sacrifices  and  sufferings. 

Thirteen  years  of  independent  exist- 
ence is  a  very  short  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  a  mere  moment  in  the  long  history 
of  the  Jews.     But  in  that  brief  period 


they  have  done  more  in  rebuilding  and 
re-creating  their  country  than  other  na- 
tions have  done  in  centuries.  Today 
that  youthful  and  vigorous,  djTiamic  and 
democratic,  growing  and  powerful  state 
is  the  living  embodiment  of  the  cen- 
turies-old Jewish  faith.  Israeli  leaders 
and  citizens,  with  the  generous  aid  and 
encouragement  of  world  Jewry,  have 
made  the  State  of  Israel  a  model  state  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  have  also  made 
it  a  safe  haven  and  happy  home  for  more 
than  1  million  Jewish  refugees.  These 
new  citizens,  in  unison  with  their  kins- 
men there,  have  recreated  their  ancient 
homeland.  With  boundless  enthusiasm 
and  energy  they  have  turned  much  of 
the  desert  area  into  fertile  and  cultiva- 
ble land,  and  the  hilLs  of  Galilee  into 
blossoming  orchards.  By  the  skillful 
use  of  scientific  and  technical  training, 
and  by  the  proper  use  of  the  country's 
natural  resources,  they  have  succeeded 
in  creating  a  new  country  in  their  old 
homeland.  In  many  fields  of  activity 
Israeli  citizens  have  worked  near-mira- 
cles. And  what  is  more  important  in 
the!^e  precarious  and  perilous  days,  they 
have  also  succeeded  in  making  Israel 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the 
Middle  East.  Israel  is  a  bastion  of  de- 
mocracy, and  with  its  strong  fi.ihting 
force,  and  through  the  studied  diploma- 
cy pursued  by  its  wise  leaders,  she  has 
become  a  real  factor  and  an  important 
force  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

On  the  13th  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence day  let  us  hope  that  shie  will 
grow  strong  and  continue  to  remain  a 
force  for  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  espe- 
cially happy  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  13th  anniversary  of  its 
independence. 

It  is  most  important  in  the  midst  of 
the  present  cold  war  for  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  economic  stabil- 
ity and  self-sufficiency  of  independent 
democratic  countries  throughout  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
examples  of  a  nation  whose  progress 
has  been  phenomenal,  is  Israel.  This 
progress  has  been  partially  due  to  the 
generous  assistance  of  America.  In  the 
past  13  years  Israel's  population  has 
jumped  from  790.000  to  2,128.000.  The 
cultivated  land  acreage  has  more  than 
doubled  and  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  increased  seven  times.  Nearly 
300,000  acres  have  been  irrigated  and  on 
50,000  more  forests  have  been  planted. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  homes 
have  been  built  and  the  school  attend- 
ance has  increased  fivefold.  Exports 
reached  a  total  of  approximately  $265 
million  last  year  and  industrial  produc- 
tion has  grown  to  over  $1  billion.  All 
this  has  raised  the  annual  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  Israeli  citizen  to  about  $800. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  which 
Israel  has  known  in  the  past  few  years 
has  served  to  make  it  a  bulwark  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  But  the 
Israelis  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
building  their  own  country.  They  have 
sent  technical  experts  to  16  African 
countries,  7  Asian  nations  and  5  in  the 
Middle  East.    They  have  set  up  special 


schools  and  courses  within  Israel  for 
Afro-Asian  students.  They  have  in  many 
ways  tried  to  give  to  the  new  nations  of 
the  world  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

It  is  for  this  unselfish  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  Israel  that  I  wish 
to  congratulate  them  most  today. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Representative 
of  New  York  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  in  taking  cognizance  that 
April  21.  1961,  marks  the  13th  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

According  to  tradition,  when  a  Jewish 
boy  reaches  the  age  of  13,  he  becomes 
bar  mitzvah  or  "Son  of  the  Command- 
ment," and  becomes  a  person  who  for- 
mally accepts  responsibility  for  his  own 
acts.  In  reality,  this  13th  armiversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael is  that  small  nation's  bar  mitzvah. 
Lsrael,  by  its  solid  and  substantial  rec- 
ord of  superb  accomplishments  has  in 
these  past  13  years  become  mature  and 
earned  for  itself  the  resp>ect  and  genuine 
admiration  of  the  entire  free  world. 

All  of  us  owe  Israel  very  much  indeed. 
Both  Christianity  and  Judaism  started 
in  the  Holy  Land.  We  have  our  Bible, 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  much  of 
our  law  from  Israel.  I  believe  that 
those  who  have  seen  Israel  today  will 
agree  with  me,  that  what  those  brave 
and  valiant  people  have  done  within 
such  a  short  space  of  time  is  most  re- 
markable. When  I  was  there  I  was  not 
only  greatly  impressed  with  their  cities, 
schools,  buildings,  and  technological 
progress,  but  more  especially  with  their 
democracy  and  their  desire  and  longing 
for  peace  in  the  world.  Another  aspect 
of  life  there  was  the  imbounded  admira- 
tion and  love  of  the  people  of  Israel  for 
the  United  States  and  for  things  Amer- 
ican. We  have  a  sincere  and  true  friend 
in  that  nation,  which  is  so  strategically 
located  in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  is  a 
true  outpost  of  liberty  and  freedom,  as 
well  as  an  advocate  of  those  precious 
ideals  which  we  Americans  cherish  most 
highly. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we,  as  loyal 
Americans,  should  take  notice  of  this  oc- 
casion and  wish  this  nation  well.  By 
doing  so,  we  give  notice  to  the  world 
that  we.  as  freedom  loving  Americans, 
believing  in  genuine  democracy,  give 
needed  encouragement  to  a  sister  and 
God-fearing  republic  in  its  brave  stand 
against  the  evil  forces  of  communism 
and  ruthless  dictatorship. 

We.  of  the  United  States,  salute  the 
State  of  Israel  on  its  bar  mitzvah  and 
extend  our  most  heartfelt  good  wishes 
for  a  happy  and  peaceful  future  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  offering  congratuations  on  the  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  Israel's  13th  year 
as  an  independent  nation.  Israel,  fiour- 
ishing  and  strong,  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  Jewish  i>eople.  To  me,  Israel  repre- 
sents hope,  in  this  world  where  every 
newscast  brings  new  discouragement 
and  every  day  new  gains  for  the  forces 
of  evil.  I  find  Israel  encouraging  be- 
cause at  the  time  when  the  Jews  began 
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their  task  13  years  ago,  they  were  the 
sad  and  lost  remnants  of  the  most  dev- 
astating experience  any  people  have  suf- 
fered in  the  whole  history  of  mankind. 
If  they  were  able  to  build  so  well,  in  so 
short  a  time,  after  starting  from  such  a 
low  ebb.  surely  the  present  strength  and 
power  of  the  free  nations  will  triumph 
and  we  will  be  able  to  hold  the  world  on 
an  even  keel. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI 
and  a  very  great  number  of  other 
friends  of  Israel  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  congratulating  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  on  this  13th  anniver- 
sary of  independence.  It  is  fitting  that 
this  anniversary  shall  be  the  bar  mitzvah 
of  the  new  state,  since,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition,  this  birthday  brings 
Israel  into  adulthood.  The  growing-up 
period  for  the  Republic  of  Israel  has 
been  extremely  hard  and  difficult;  and 
we,  the  friends  of  Israel,  hope  that  it 
augurs  well  for  the  succeeding  years  that 
the  Government  of  Israel  has  success- 
fully fought  off  challenges  from  their 
surroundmg  neighbors  and  from  such 
other  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity who  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  youth  of  the  new  republic. 

My  predecessor,  the  late  Charles  Boyle, 
as  the  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
12th  District  of  Illinois,  in  the  5  years 
of  his  term,  was  an  outspoken  champion 
for  the  new  State  of  Israel  and  could  al- 
ways be  counted  upon  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  would  run  to  the 
defense  of  the  Jewish  state  when  un- 
justly attacked  and  unjustly  discrimi- 
nated against.  As  the  Representative 
of  the  12th  District,  I.  too.  expect  to 
push  forward  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  since  not  only  do  I  know 
of  the  close  mtimacy  and  interest  of 
great  numbers  of  people  of  the  12th  Dis- 
trict with  the  future  of  this  new  state, 
but  because  I.  too.  am  in  entire  sympa- 
thy with  their  aims  and  am  familiar 
with  the  great  difficulties  overcome  to 
obtain  its  present  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
thorough,  scholarly,  informative  and 
unbiased  book  named.  "The  Idea  of 
the  Jewish  State."  by  Ben  Halpern.  the 
Harvard  University  Press.  1961.  This 
volume,  which  is  the  first  half  of  the 
projected  two-part  study  of  Israel  ex- 
haustively sets  out  the  background  and 
setting  of  modern  Jewish  history,  par- 
ticularly the  Zionist  movement  which 
culminated  successfully  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sovereign  State  of  Israel  on 
May  14,  1948. 

For  nearly  2.000  years  the  Jews  wan- 
dered throughout  the  world,  exiled  from 
their  homeland,  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed. They  suffered  all  known  forms 
of  indignity  and  martyrdom  but  their 
suffering  reached  heretofore  unknown 
heights  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  shot, 
gassed  to  death,  or  forced  to  linger  a 
while  before  dying  in  the  hell  of  Hitler's 
concentration  camps. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  recall,  as  pointed 
out  in  Halpern's  volume,  that  in  the  year 
1800,  the  so-called  modern  period  of  the 
Jewish  people,  there  were  2,500,000  Jews 


in  the  world  of  which  three-fifths  were  in 
in  Europe  and  two-fifths  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  north  Africa.  In  1850  there 
were  4,750,000  Jews:  75  percent  in  east- 
ern Europe  and  the  Balkans,  14 '2  per- 
cent in  central  and  western  Europe.  1.5 
percent  in  America,  and  12  percent  in 
the  Near  East  and  north  Africa.  In 
1938.  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world 
had  grown  to  17  million,  with  8  million 
in  Eastern  Europe;  5  million  in  America, 
representing  30  percent  of  the  total;  and 
1.530,000  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Under  the 
Hitler  regime,  and  directly  chargeable  to 
the  Nazi  policy  of  extermination,  6  mil- 
lion men.  women,  and  children  were 
wiped  out  by  the  Nazis. 

Out  of  this  destruction,  however,  came 
the  realization  of  a  dream.  Throughout 
their  exile  from  their  homeland  the  Jews 
retained  their  belief  in  'a  return  to 
Zion."  Three  times  each  day  they 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  vowed  not  to  forget  the 
Holy  Land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  they  began  to  return  to  the  land 
of  Israel.  Guided  by  the  World  Zionist 
Movement,  organized  by  Theodore  Herzl, 
Jews  from  Eastern  Europe,  and  Russia 
especially,  settled  in  Palestine,  reclaimed 
the  soil,  and  built  towns.  In  1909.  Tel 
Aviv,  the  first  all-Jewish  city,  and  the 
first  collective  settlement  or  "kibbutz," 
Desania.  were  founded.  In  1917  the 
Briti.>h  Government  published  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  expressing  its  support 
for  the  establishment  in  .Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people. 
A  few  years  later  Great  Britain  was  en- 
trusted by  the  League  of  Nations  with 
the  mandate  for  Palestine. 

During  the  mandatory  period,  the 
Palestinian  Jews  continued  to  rebuild 
the  country.  They  organized  the  "Yis- 
huv."  as  the  Jewish  community  was 
known  in  Hebrew,  along  democratic  lines 
with  representatives  to  the  Vaad  Leumi — 
National  Council — elected  by  majority 
vote.  They  grew  from  67.000  in  1920  to 
nearly  800,000  persons  some  28  years 
later  and  to  more  than  2  million  in  1960. 
They  founded  new  settlements  in  all 
part5  of  the  country,  drained  the  swamps 
and  planted  trees,  wiped  out  malaria,  and 
built  cities.  They  organized  health  serv- 
ices and  a  school  system  completely  in- 
dependent from  Government  support. 

Ideally,  a  modern  nation  should  pos- 
sess, first,  a  land  of  its  own;  second,  a 
language  of  it.s  own;  and  third,  should 
exercise  independent  sovereignty.  In 
the  case  of  Israel,  political  sovereignty 
was  achieved  last,  although  in  most  in- 
stances it  is  of  primary  importance. 
The  reason  for  this  has  been  the  neces- 
sity of  transporting  people  to  the  land 
of  their  own  and  the  development  and 
movement  of  Jewish  culture  by  general 
requirements  and  use  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage by  all  of  its  people.  The  brilliant 
Chaim  Weizmann  did  much  toward  im- 
proving and  solidifying  the  Zionist  po- 
sition. Herzl  believed  that  slow  infiltra- 
tion into  the  land  would  have  little 
result.  Weizmann  believed  that  coloni- 
zation man  by  man,  farmstead  by  farm- 
stead until  sovereignty  could  be  accom- 
plished would  be  the  best  approach.  His 
position  won  out  and  led  to  the  modern 
Israel  whose  anniversary  we  now  cele- 


brate. Under  him,  operating  under  the 
Palestine  mandate,  selective  immigra- 
tion was  made  of  pioneers  qualified  to 
establish  farm  settlements  and  a  Jew- 
ish working  class;  the  gradual  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  productive  enterprises 
began,  and  an  organic  growth  took  place 
of  Jewish  economic,  political,  social,  and 
cultural  industries. 

All  this  was  done  in  the  face  of  com- 
bined British  and  Arab  opposition.  The 
Arabs  refused  to  recognize  the  bencfiis 
they  gained  as  a  result  of  Jewish  prog- 
ress and  pressured  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  curtailing  Jewish  immigration 
and  restricting  the  area  of  the  country 
in  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  pur- 
chase land.  In  the  1920's  and  1930's 
only  Palestine,  in  all  the  world,  was  open 
for  the  Jewish  refugees  in  the  Hitler 
era. 

Nevertheless,  when  World  War  II 
broke  out,  the  Yishuv  stood  solidly  be- 
hind the  Allied  cause.  Members  of  the 
Hagana,  the  Jewish  defense  organiza- 
tion, joined  the  British  Army  and  fought 
with  valor  in  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa.  A  Jewish  brigade  group  distin- 
guished itself  on  several  fronts.  Jewish 
parachutists  landed  behind  enemy  lines 
in  Europe,  and  many  pave  their  lives 
while  on  undercover  missions  for  the 
Allies. 

Arab  nationalism  which  had  its  im- 
petus from  World  War  I  was  successful 
in  having  England  contract  its  mandate 
leading  to  the  1939  White  Paper.  This 
document  limited  immigration  to  75.000 
additional  Jews  in  Israel  over  a  5-year 
period  and  limited  the  right  to  buy  land 
freely  to  5  percent  of  the  land  area  in 
Palestine  and  this  only  in  localities  where 
Jews  were  most  densely  settled.  It  was 
in  retaliation  against  the  English  block- 
ade and  the  unfairness  of  her  E>olicy 
against  immigration  that  Hagana  oper- 
ated and  did  so  much  to  crystallize  world 
opinion  against  the  oppressive  White 
Paper  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  present  Israel,  as  we  know  it.  ori  May 
14.  1948. 

On  November  29.  1947.  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Second  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  re.solved  on  the  partition 
of  Paleslinr^.  with  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  interlocking  of  Jewish  and 
Arab  States  and  the  establishment  of  an 
internationalized  area  including  Jerusa- 
lem. Since  that  day,  13  years  ago — ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  calendar — the 
Jews  of  Palestine  have  built  a  country 
and  a  home.  On  independence  day  in 
1948  some  750,000  Jews  lived  in  the 
country;  today  there  are  more  than  2 
million.  Most  of  the  newcomers  came 
from  Europe  and  Africa.  They  came 
without  means  and  even  without  skills. 
Israel  fed  them,  housed  them,  taught 
them  Hebrew,  instructed  them  in  a  trade 
and  made  them  useful  citizens  of  the  new 
state.  The  Palestinian  Arabs  and  the 
Arab  Nations  violently  reacted  to  this. 
These  were  crucial  days  for  the  new 
state,  and  it  found  itself  practically 
abandoned  by  the  international  com- 
munity and  left  to  fight  off  the  invasion 
of  its  Arab  neighbors.  Arab  aggression 
had  to  be  combated  and  trade  was 
hampered  by  the  Arab  boycott.  The  ab- 
sorption  of   the    immigrants   placed    a 
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great  financial  strain  on  the  nation  as 
did  the  heavy  armaments  burden  which 
had  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  sur- 
vive, and  there  were  many  times  that  a 
helping  hand  from  some  of  the  Western 
nations,  among  whom  the  new  state 
had  allied  itself,  would  have  made  the 
going  much  easier. 

With  the  untiring  dedication  of  the 
Israelis  and  the  assistance  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world  and  the  United 
States  Government,  spectacular  progress 
was  made.  A  stable  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  set  up.  Industry  began;  it 
flourished  and  now  produces  $1  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  services  annually. 
New  roads  were  opened  and  shipping 
and  aviation  were  developed.  The  ports 
of  Haifa  and  Eilat  were  expanded  and 
new  facilities  are  being  planned.  Towns 
were  enlarged,  factories  built,  and  hun- 
dreds of  new  villages  established.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  country's  ed- 
ucational institutions  more  than  doubled 
and  an  entirely  new  Hebrew  University 
campus  was  constructed.  The  old 
campus  had  been  isolated  by  the  Arab 
capture  of  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
was  inaccessible. 

But  Israel  is  a  long  way  from  eco- 
nomic independence.  She  might  have 
been  closer  to  self-sufficiency  if  she  had 
not  resettled  a  million  refugees  and  im- 
migrants. And  she  might  now  be  stand- 
ing on  her  own  feet  without  aid  if  she 
were  not  forced  to  divert  so  much  of  her 
vital  resources  to  pay  for  security.  For 
Israel  is  still  besieged.  Any  celebration 
of  Israels  birthday  is  sobered  by  the 
realization  that  Israel  is  still  denied  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Neither  armistice 
agreements  nor  actions  by  the  United 
Nations  has  been  able  to  give  Israel  the 
peace  it  craves.  Conciliation  towards 
the  Arabs  is  helping  the  Arab  attempts 
to  totally  destroy  Israel.  Israel  s  "will 
to  survive"  without  international  com- 
munity help  has  been  its  greatest 
strength. 

Western  alliances  with  the  Arab  bloc 
countries  as  a  defensive  block  against 
Russian  aggressors  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  which  do  not  include  Israel  because 
of  Arab  antipathy,  has  been  very  harm- 
ful towards  the  settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  problem.  There  was  some  hope 
that  Arabs  and  Israelis  might  be  induced 
to  negotiate  a  resettlement  when  it  ap- 
peared that  there  might  be  a  relaxation 
in  E^ast-West  tensions.  But  there  has 
been  no  relaxation.  Moscow  will  exploit 
any  move  toward  peace  by  supporting 
the  Arabs.  And  the  Arabs  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  the  danger  of  Moscow's  em- 
brace. 

There  Is  a  long  record  of  initiatives 
which  were  attempted  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  pood  faith  and  which  foun- 
dered on  the  rock  of  Arab  hostility. 
The  problems  of  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Arab  States  against  Israel  exists  to- 
day as  much  as  they  did  2  years  ago 
when  much  publicity  was  given  to  the 
matter.  The  Suez  Canal  question,  the 
boycotting  of  ships  whose  ports  of  call 
were  Israeli  ports  or  which  contained 
goods  originating  in  or  terminating  in 
Israel,  was  condemned  many  times  by 
Members  of  this  House  in  speeches  be- 
fore this  body.    The  Arab  policy  of  boy- 


cott and  blockade  is  still  a  great  threat 
to  the  i>eaceful  conduct  of  international 
commercial  relations  and  endanger  the 
rights  of  the  United  States.  Its  uncon- 
ditional refusal  to  make  peace  with  Is- 
rael is  a  world  problem  and  not  limited 
only  to  Israel  and  her  neighbors.  Some 
new  impetus  should  be  given  and  should 
be  led  by  the  United  States  and  her 
friends  to  dispose  of  the  compressions 
which  deny  the  needed  help  for  our 
friend  and  Western  ally,  the  sovereign 
State  of  I.'^rael. 

In  conclusion,  the  determination  of 
the  Jewi.sh  people  to  provide  for  them- 
selves deserves  the  admiration  of  all 
peoples  and  together  with  my  fellow 
Americans  I  salute  Israel  on  this,  its  13th 
year  of  independence. 

Mr,  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
indeed  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
extending  congratulations  to  the  brave 
people  and  leaders  of  free  and  independ- 
ent Israel  on  the  occasion  of  their  cele- 
bration of  their  13th  anniversary. 

Back  in  the  dark  atmosphere  of  1948, 
the  fortitude  and  confidence  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  their  leaders  in  proclaim- 
ing and  projecting  a  separate  state  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dangerous  and  dubious 
venture.  During  the  13  years  that  have 
followed  that  original  expression  it  has 
become  factually  obvious  that  their  forti- 
tude and  foresight  were  eminently  justi- 
fied. In  a  little  over  a  decade,  Israel  has 
progressed  from  a  humble  and  strug- 
gling beginning  to  a  powerful  political 
and  cultural  position  in  the  Middle  East. 

With  a  desert  and  surrounding  atmos- 
phere of  other  obstacles  appearing  insur- 
mountable, the  people  of  Israel,  with 
traditional  courage  and  steadfast  faith 
are  r>erseveringly  succeeding  in  turning 
their  country  into  a  thriving  modern  na- 
tion where  formerly  there  had  been  little 
but  poverty,  disease,  and  frustration. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial miracles  which  have  gained  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Israel  has  be- 
come an  oasis  of  democracy  and  valued 
ally  in  the  turbulent  and  Communist- 
threatened  Middle  East. 

As  a  renewed  gesture  of  encouraging 
friendship  and  a  further  affirmation  of 
faith  that  Israel  will  endure  despite  every 
hardship  and  anguish,  we  are  happy  to 
join  with  freedom-loving  persons  every- 
where in  saluting  the  Republic  of  Israel 
and  its  pioneering  people  on  this  13th 
anniversary  of  courageous  nationhood. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
ver>'  high  privilege  indeed  for  me  to  join 
with  my  very  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MulterI,  in  hailing  the  independ- 
ence of  Israel  and  extending  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future  to  this  inspiring,  young  nation 
and  its  loyal  people. 

It  is  most  significant  that  our  own 
great  Nation  moved  with  greatest  expe- 
dition to  recognize  the  new  Government 
of  Israel  once  it  was  established.  It  is 
also  both  gratifying  and  satisfying  to 
realize  that  since  that  time  our  Nation 
and  the  American  people  have  solidly 
supported  the  aspirations  of  Israel  for 
self-determination,  independence,  and 
membership  In  the  society  of  free  na- 
tions. 


The  whole  world  admires  the  tenacity 
of  purpose,  zeal,  loyalty,  and  great  ability 
which  have  marked  the  brief  history  of 
the  illustrious  nation  of  Israel.  Its  prob- 
lems were  many,  complex,  and  extremely 
diflRcult.  At  a  time  when  it  was  faced 
with  welcoming  and  caring  for  large 
numbers  of  refugees  from  war-torn  lands 
who  had  been  driven  from  pillar  to  post, 
so  to  speak  and  sought  escape  from 
persecution  and  privation,  Israel,  with 
superb  spirit  of  confidence,  humanity, 
and  generosity,  successfully  grappled,  not 
only  with  these  challenging  problems, 
but  also  with  a  host  of  other  govern- 
mental, social,  and  economic  difficulties 
entailed  in  setting  up  a  new,  sovereign 
nation. 

The  imquestionable  zeal  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  fierce  determination 
to  set  up  a  government  for  its  own 
people  which  Israel  exemplified,  speedily 
won  the  admiration,  unbounded  sym- 
pathy, confidence,  and  support  of  free- 
dom-loving nations  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  a  great  and  moving  no- 
bility about  Israel's  impressive  expe- 
riences in  setting  up  and  implementing 
a  government  of  its  own.  Through 
most  bitter  sacrifice  and  travail,  its 
leaders  and  its  loyal  people  unselfish- 
ly labored  to  achieve  their  noble  ends, 
and  in  the  intervening  years  have  given 
truly  an  miprecedented  example  of 
what  practical  idealism,  talented,  in- 
spired leadership  and  dedication  can 
achieve  when  they  are  combined  with 
devotion  to  principles  of  freedom,  are 
sparked  with  an  indomitable  will  and 
are  conducted  and  implemented  by 
highest  ambition,  purposeful  initiative, 
hard,  ungrudging  work,  and  a  never- 
say-die  spirit. 

The  Jews  of  the  world,  and  especially 
the  Jews  of  America,  who  so  doggedly 
and  generously  moved  to  supix)rt  this 
great  experiment  in  free  government  are 
entitled  to  greatest  credit;  first,  for  their 
heartwarming  loyalty  to  their  own 
people;  secondly,  for  their  almost  in- 
credible generosity,  and  finally,  for  the 
outstanding,  spirited  encomagement 
they  have  furnished  to  the  gallant  lead- 
ers and  noble  people  of  Israel,  a  people 
so  determined  to  establish  a  homeland 
and  sovereign  government  of  their  own 
where  compassion  for  the  afflicted  might 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  war  and  perse- 
cution and  where  freedom,  in  all  its 
brightness  and  beneficent  effects  uf>on 
the  human  soul,  might  dwell. 

I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  of  dedication 
and  unselfishness  which  has  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  Israel 
will  continue  to  fire  its  magnificent 
people  with  zeal  and  high  purpose,  and 
enable  this  intrepid,  young  state  to 
solve  its  problems  and  develop  its  free 
institutions  under  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  a  constitutional  system  of 
government,  foimded  on  liberty  and 
consecrated  to  human  freedom.  May 
the  good  Lord  bestow  his  richest  bless- 
ings upon  the  great  nation  and  inspired 
people  of  Israel. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  thrilled  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
joining  with  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
frcm  New  York  (Mr.  Multer].  and  with 
my  other  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
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the  brave  State  of  Israel  on  the  occasion 
of  its  13th  birthday. 

No  nation  in  all  the  long  roll  of  the 
years  that  are  recorded  in  history  has 
accomplished  as  much  and  against  such 
odds  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  has 
Israel.  It  has  conquered  nature  itself. 
It  has  planted  trees  to  bring  back  to  arid 
land  Its  fertility.  It  has  developed  even 
the  smallest  of  resources  to  great  poten- 
tialities. It  has  set  a  pattern  to  all  the 
countries  in  the  Near  East  and  in  Africa. 
a  pattern  of  what  can  be  done  when  man 
is  dedicated  to  his  task  and  makes  that 
which  he  has  meet  the  objective  of  his 
dreams. 

Today,  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
send  to  the  Government  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  brave  State  of  Israel  expres- 
sion of  our  deepest  affection,  our  sincer- 
est  good  wishes  and  our  pledge  of  a  never 
diminishing,  but  ever  increasing  support. 
I  have  said  that  Israel  in  the  brief 
period  of  its  national  sovereignty  has 
brought  fertility  to  arid  acres  and  liter- 
ally has  made  the  desert  bloom.  Let  me 
be  specific.  I  have  before  me  some  fig- 
ures that  should  be  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Cotton  was  first  introduced  in  Israel 
on  a  commercial  scale  only  7  years  ago. 
This  followed  2  or  3  years  of  intense  ex- 
perimentation. Today  the  cotton  crops 
of  Israel  amount  to  over  5.000  tons  and 
the  value  of  the  Israel  cotton  crop  is 
about  $4  million  annually,  and  this  does 
not  include  the  cottonseed  used  by  the 
oil  industry.  Cotton  picking  provides 
jobs  for  over  10.000  workers  during  the 
2-month  picking  season. 

Another  important  industrial  crop  is 
that  of  sugar.  In  Israel  the  soil  was 
studied  and  it  was  treated  so  that  sugar 
beets  might  be  grown.  Today  sugar 
beets  are  being  supplied  to  two  factories 
with  a  capacity  of  12.000  and  8,000  tons 
of  sugar  a  year  respectively. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  culti- 
vation of  peanuts,  of  tobacco,  and  of 
potatoes  has  grown  tremendously. 
About  6.000  tons  of  peanuts  are  exported 
annually,  and  tobacco  is  grown  in  qual- 
ity and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  and  growing  cigarette 
industry. 

So  I  could  go  on  endlessly.  Every- 
where in  Israel  there  is  the  will  to  do, 
and  the  record  of  accomplishment  is 
written  in  an  economy  ever  growing 
stronger  and  in  a  political  stability  that 
never  will  be  shaken. 

What  has  been  the  contribution  of 
Israel  in  the  development  of  the  Near 
East  and  of  Africa?  When  I  visited 
Africa  last  December  I  found  everywhere 
reflectioiis  of  Israel's  contribution.  In 
Ethiopia  and  in  other  countries  there 
were  missions  of  help  supported  by  Is- 
rael, aid  given  to  help  these  lands  to 
higher  plateaus,  aid  given  by  Israel  from 
her  own  slender  treasury.  Perhaps  the 
finest  hotel  in  Africa,  certainly  the  hotel 
most  gloriously  situated  and  with  the 
best  service,  is  the  new  hotel  at  Mon- 
rovia, the  capital  of  Liberia.  This  hotel 
was  built  by  money  from  Israel  and  it 
is  being  run  today  by  Israel  nationals. 


Liberia  is  the  oldest  independent  na- 
tion in  Africa.  It  was  settled  years  ago 
by  American  Negroes.  Most  of  its  peo- 
ple today  are  the  descendants  of  the 
early  American  settlers  or  the  descend- 
ants of  African  families  into  which  these 
early  Americans  had  intermarried.  Li- 
beria is  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
future  second  to  that  of  no  country  in 
Africa.  As  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the 
brave  State  of  Israel  I  was  thrilled  to 
learn  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the 
contribution  that  Israel  has  made  to  the 
onward  march  of  the  Liberia  so  close 
to  American  hearts  and  American  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  close  on  a  spirit- 
ual note.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes 
too  much  difference  what  is  a  man's  re- 
ligion if  that  religion  is  his  approach  to 
understanding  A'ith  the  infinite.  In 
Israel  are  lands  holy  to  the  Jew,  the 
Christian,  and  the  Moslem.  Israel  is  a 
Jewish  state,  but  in  its  respect  for  the 
spirit  of  religion  it  has  given  protection 
and  access  to  the  places  that  mean  so 
much  to  men  and  women  of  varying  re- 
ligions. Israel  is  not  only  an  inspiration 
to  all  nations  in  a  political  and  an  eco- 
nomic sense,  but  also  it  is  a  pattern  in 
the  practice  of  tolerance  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  brotherhood  of  man. 

Let  us  rejoice  today  that  to  the  world 
has  been  given  the  brave  State  of  Israel, 
and  let  us  solemnly  pledge  to  ourselves 
and  to  each  other  that  never  when  Israel 
needs  a  friend  will  the  United  States  be 
found  wanting. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  im- 
mediately following  mine  as  a  part  of 
this  special  order  today: 

Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Keogh.  Mr.  Healey, 
Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Holtzman.  Mr.  Ad- 
DONizio,  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Pino,  Mr. 
Anfuso,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  St.  Ger- 
main. Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Finnegan,  Mr.  Farb- 
stein,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
GHara  of  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  13th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel  leads  me  to  look  back  to 
the  difficult  years  through  which  the 
brave  people  of  this  little  State  have 
passed. 

The  whole  world  can  only  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  here  is  a  little  State 
which  proves  what  the  ingenuity,  deter- 
mination, and  hard  work  of  a  people  can 
produce.  At  a  time  when  so  much  of 
mans  creative  talent  and  ability  has 
been  turned  toward  things  nuclear,  it  is 
well  that  the  energies  of  people  be  turned 
toward  things  spiritual.  In  this,  the 
brave  and  gallant  State  of  Israel  has  set 
an  example  which  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  turning  points  in  hu- 
man affairs.  The  terms  "independence" 
and  "freedom  of  the  individual"  are  no 


mere  idle  words  to  them.  These  con- 
cepts motivated — and,  indeed,  necessi- 
tated— the  creation  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael, and  they  form  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  life  in  Israel.  While  the  United 
States  took  the  lead  in  encouraging  and 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  has  also  rendered  material 
assistance  to  this  young  nation,  it  is  the 
people  of  Israel  themselves  who  have 
made  a  dream  a  living  and  dynamic 
reality. 

Looking  forward,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  State  of  Israel,  its 
institutions,  and  its  people  will  serve  as 
a  model  of  democratic  government  for 
the  nations  and  people  of  the  Middle 
East.  Only  in  that  way  will  Israel  ful- 
fill the  destiny  which  is  hers. 

As  Israel  enters  this,  its  bar  mitzvah 
year,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  record 
which  has  been  achieved  despite  the 
prophets  of  doom.  With  the  help  of  the 
Lord  we  know  that  she  will  grow,  she 
will  prosper,  and  she  will  flourish  as  a 
great  and  free  nation  among  free  nations 
everywhere. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
salute  13  years  of  progress  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  Using  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  is  built  our  own  Nation, 
Israel  has  become  the  stronghold  and 
leader  of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  world  leaders  saw 
only  the  creation  of  another  independ- 
ent htate.  But  today  its  leaders  are 
heard  and  followed.  Nowhere  in  the 
pages  of  history  can  one  find  a  newly 
created  state,  such  as  Israel,  survive 
both  FKJverty  and  war  and  in  13 
short  years,  emerge  as  a  highly  modern 
and  progressive  state.  This  year, 
through  expanding  transportation  facil- 
ities. Israel  will  be  able  to  show  to  the 
world  its  progress.  New  factories  which 
sustain  themselves  in  1  year  of  pro- 
duction, a  new  university  for  a  7,000 
student  enrollment,  new  cities  rising 
from  the  desert — this  progress  stems 
from  a  dynamic  society,  one  which  is 
destined  to  take  its  place  as  a  world 
leader.  With  good  wishes  we  greet  the 
Israel  people.  With  warm  greetings,  we 
wi.sh  them  continued  success. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  State  of  Israel 
is  a  political  and  diplomatic  miracle  of 
the  century.  This  may  sound  a  bit  over- 
drawn, but  it  is  hardly  that  when  one 
considers  the  expulsion  and  exclusion  of 
the  Jews  from  the  land  of  Israel  until  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  their  fate 
in  Diaspora  for  2.000  years,  their  cease- 
less efforts  to  retain  and  revive  their 
spiritual  and  cultural  heritage,  their 
gradual  return  to  Israel,  their  studied 
and  ingenious  attempts  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  state,  and  their  remark- 
able success  in  the  attainment  of  their 
long-cherished  national  goal. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  when  the 
British  Government  was  entrusted  with 
the  mandate  over  Palestine,  barely  one- 
tenth  of  the  people  of  the  country  were 
Jews;  the  majority  were  Arabs.  But 
from  then  on,  indefatigable  Jewish 
leaders  worked  hard  and  sacrificed  much 
for  the  increase  of  Jews  in  the  country, 
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almost  wholly  by  immigration,  so  that 
in  two  decades  their  number  rose  to  one- 
third  of  Palestine's  total  population, 
about  500,000  of  the  1.529,000.  Many 
more  thousands  had  found  their  way 
during  the  last  war,  so  that  on  the  eve 
of  the  birth  of  the  new  State  of  Israel 
in  1948,  Jews  constituted  better  than  40 
percent  of  the  population.  But  the  en- 
suing Arab-Israeli  war  proved  that  mere 
numbers  did  not  count  as  much  as  the 
Jewish  determination  and  inflexible  will 
to  fight  for  the  attainment  of  their  na- 
tional goal.  In  that  war  more  numer- 
ous Arabs  were  no  match  for  the  dedi- 
cated and  disciplined  Jews.  And.  as 
Jews  were  victorious  against  their  com- 
bined foes,  so  they  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  organizing  their  de- 
fenses efficiently  and  effectively,  so  as  to 
fend  themselves  against  all  comers. 

Today's  Israel  stands  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  centuries  old  heritage  of 
ancient  Israel:  It  is  the  home  of  more 
than  1,800,000  Jews.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  the  most  modern  and  most  progres- 
sive state  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
newest  state  in  one  of  the  oldest  lands 
in  that  area,  is  a  living  democracy,  a 
powerful  force  for  advancement  and  for 
peace,  and  a  stanch  ally  of  the  West 
in  its  relentless  struggle  against  to- 
talitarianism of  the  East.  On  this  13th 
anniversary  of  Israels  independence 
day.  we  wish  prosperity  and  peace  to  its 
devoted  and  dedicated  people. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Israel  enters  its  13th  year  of 
statehood  as  a  nation.  The  confidence 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  has  been 
recorded  in  its  recognition  as  an  integral 
of  government.  This  nation  of  one  reli- 
gious faith  has  opened  its  doors  to  thou- 
sands of  unfortunates  throughout  the 
world  who  have  been  deprived  of  every 
vestige  of  property  and  human  rights. 
These  refugees  have  been  molded  into 
a  powerful  state  unit  with  national  in- 
tegrity and  constitutional  stability. 

The  strength  of  Israel  has  been 
through  the  generous  contributions  of 
money  in  the  form  of  loans  on  the  part 
of  many  of  its  sons  and  daughters 
throughout  the  world.  In  every  field, 
dedicated  persons  came  to  establish  and 
organize  this  new  society  on  every  plane 
of  human  endeavor  known  to  man.  The 
progress  in  education,  culture,  agri- 
culture, and  manufacturing  have 
astounded  all  peoples. 

The  reclaiming  of  desert  lands  and 
irrigational  pursuits  have  been  outstand- 
ing. Its  courts  and  procedures  are  a 
model  in  justice  and  the  protection  of 
freedoms. 

It  is  with  great  feeling  of  pride  that  I 
add  my  few  words  of  admiration  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  these  grateful 
people  who  have  shown  the  courage  to 
persevere  in  the  paths  of  nations.  God 
bless  them  in  their  great  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  Israel's  13th  birthday.  Born  in 
the  midst  of  turbulence  and  war  this 
tiny  nation  proved  to  itself  and  to  the 
world  that  it  possessed  the  strength  and 
determination   to   win   its   struggle   for 


existence.  Not  only  did  it  survive  but  it 
continued  to  thrive  and  prosr>er  so  that 
today  It  holds  a  respected  position  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

Recent  statistics  indicate  the  rapid 
rate  of  growth  and  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  since  194': 
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'  Negligible. 

In  1948,  Israel's  4  ships  carried  a  total 
of  1 4,000  tons.  In  1960,  a  fleet  of  53  ships 
handled  445.000  tons  of  cargo. 

Elementary  school  education  increased 
from  108.844  to  600.000  in  this  period. 
Arab  students  now  number  42.700;  in 
1948  only  6,780  were  enrolled.  And 
Israel's  teachers  grew  in  numbers  from 
5,964  in  1948.  to  22,400  in  1960. 

Israel  can  be  justly  proud  of  this  fine 
record. 

The  early  years  of  Israel's  life  were 
not  easy  ones.  She  was  faced  with  the 
dual  task  of  creating  a  strong  govern- 
ment and  a  stable  economy  while  at  the 
same  time  being  forced  to  expend  money 
and  manpower  in  combating  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  countries  surrounding  her 
who  were  hostile  to  the  idea  of  her  very 
pre-sence  in  their  midst.  However,  the 
spirit,  dedication,  and  sacrifice  of  a  peo- 
ple who  from  the  beginning  of  their  his- 
tory have  always  faced  a  threat  to  their 
survival,  never  failed  and  their  country 
took  shape  and  developed. 

As  a  result  Israel  enters  adulthood 
confident  in  the  achievement  and  ad- 
vancement of  her  youth  yet  acutely 
aware  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
there  are  difficulties  that  must  be  met 
and  problems  that  must  be  solved  before 
she  can  enjoy  complete  peace. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  special 
reason  to  rejoice  with  Israel  in  cele- 
brating her  birthday.  We  were  the  first 
nation  to  recognize  her  independence  in 
1948  and  we  have  continued  to  encour- 
age her  development  and  growth.  Our 
faith  and  support  have  been  justified 
for  today  Israel  stands  as  an  oasLs  of 
democracy  in  an  area  of  tumult  and 
chaos. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  13th  anniversary 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel  con- 
stituted the  fulfillment  of  the  aspirations 
of  persons  of  Jewish  faith  and  ancestry 
all  over  the  world.  They  have  dreamed 
of  creating  a  state  which  would  stand  as 
a  beacon  of  democracy,  peace,  and  prog- 
ress in  an  area  of  the  world  historically 
beset  by  strife  and  turmoil.  In  this 
sense,  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  cradle  of  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
the  western  civilization. 


As  we  congratulate  the  State  of  Israel 
upon  its  13th  anniversary,  we  are  mind- 
ful of  the  grave  responsibilities  and  ob- 
ligations which  that  country  has  as- 
sumed with  its  birth.  By  opening  its 
doors  to  persons  of  Jewish  faith  and  an- 
cestry, by  working  hard  with  its  limited 
resources  and  help  provided  by  friends 
abroad,  the  State  of  Israel  has  achieved 
considerable  material  progress,  and  has 
provided  the  opportunity  for  a  new  life 
to  many,  many  persons. 

But  in  addition  to  converting  the  des- 
ert into  a  garden,  the  State  of  Israel  has 
a  larger  responsibility  to  mankind  it- 
self— the  responsibility  to  promote  peace 
and  amity  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to 
provide  a  hving  example  of  the  vitality 
and  endurance  of  free  institutions. 
Herein  lies  its  test  and  potentially  its 
greatest  contribution  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  of  freedom  and  peace  in  our 
troubled  world. 

As  we  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the 
State  of  Israel  upon  this  important  an- 
niversary, we  also  wish  to  express  our 
strong  hope  that  the  future  may  witness 
the  resolution  of  the  complex  problems 
and  attitudes  which  still  divide  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East,  so  that  peace, 
progress,  and  freedom  may  continue  to 
advance  in  that  strategic  and  vital  area 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Israel  and  all  her  friends  in 
America  and  elsewhere  are  today  cele- 
brating the  13th  anniversary  of  Israel's 
establishment  as  a  free,  independent, 
and  democratic  State.  It  was  oniy  yes- 
terday, it  seems,  that  we  witnessed  the 
historical  events  associated  with  the  re- 
birth of  Israel  to  statehood — and  now  we 
suddenly  realize  that  13  years  have 
passed  since  then. 

Whatever  trepidation  or  concern  we 
may  have  had  in  this  country  for  the 
welfare  of  Israel  when  it  was  born  13 
years  ago  in  the  face  of  armed  aggres- 
sion by  its  Arab  neighbors,  we  know 
today  that  its  survival  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  strength  of  its  ever-growing 
population  and  in  the  unflagging  support 
that  Israel  is  getting  from  the  multitude 
of  friends  it  has  in  the  United  States. 

In  these  13  years  Israel  has  demon- 
strated to  the  world  not  only  its  signifi- 
cance to  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  it  has  also  provided  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  a  determined  people  can 
do  when  the  love  of  freedom,  the  desire 
for  national  rebirth,  and  the  instinct  for 
social  justice  inspire  its  aims  and  its  ef- 
forts. This  Israel  accomplished  not  by 
the  force  of  arms,  but  by  its  advance- 
ment in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, science,  education,  and  other  phases 
of  its  national  activity. 

Today  Israel  enjoys  the  admiration 
and  good  will  of  many  nations  and  mil- 
lions of  individuals  the  world  over  who 
value  Israel's  friendship  and  its  achieve- 
ments. I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  the  most  cordial  re- 
lations with  Israel  and  are  cooperating 
in  many  spheres  of  human  endeavor  for 
the  welfare  of  all  mankind  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  I  am  pleased  to  note  also 
that    President    Kennedy    has    always 
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shown  a  positive  interest  In  Israel  and 
that  this  will  lead  to  greater  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries  in  the 
future. 

On  this  great  anniversary.  I  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  its  capable  leaders,  and  to  the  Jews 
of  America  who  have  a  major  share  in 
Israel's  success.  May  we  all  soon  achieve 
lasting  peace  in  the  world,  as  is  prophe- 
sied m  the  Bible. 

'  Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  13th 
anniversary  of  Israels  Independence  Day 
it  is  well  to  recall  that  for  nearly  2.000 
years  Jews  were  practically  banned  from 
their  historic  homeland  prior  to  the  rise 
of  today's  State  of  Lsrael.  During  all 
that  time  they  lived  in  dispersion  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  that 
long  period,  in  their  misery  and  suffering, 
in  times  of  troubles  and  in  the  face  of 
almost  unending  adversity,  they  all 
cherished  the  dream  of  returning  to  their 
own  ancestral  home.  After  nursing  this 
noble  idea  fervently,  after  clinging  to  it 
firmly  and  resolutely,  at  la.st  Jewish 
leaders  saw  the  possibility  of  attaining 
their  goal  soon  after  the  First  'World 
War. 

'When  Palestine  was  placed  under 
British  mandate,  the  safety  of  Jews  there 
was  assured,  and  the  gradual  return  of 
Jews  to  Palestine  seemed  guaranteed. 
Then  utmost  efforts  were  made,  and 
Jews  worked  for  the  increase  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  there.  In  this  task  they 
were  succe.ssful;  during  the  interwar 
years  the  mamber  nf  Jews  in  Palestine 
increased  from  about  80.000  to  nearly 
500.000.  Thus  a  real  bee  inning  was  made 
toward  the  creation  of  Israel.  In  May 
of  1948.  when  the  British  relinquished 
the  mandate,  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  num- 
berin:r  more  than  650.000,  pooled  all  their 
moral  and  material  forces  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence. 

Sine?  then  the  new  State  of  I.«;rael  has 
gone  through  many  ordeals,  and  happily 
has  come  out  of  them  physically  stronger 
and  morally  unscathed.  Today  she  is  a 
powerful,  dynamic,  democratic  force  in 
the  Middle  East,  a  decisive  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  Middle  Eastern  af- 
fairs. On  the  13th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Israel  we  all  wish  its  citizens 
peace,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  join  with  Israel  in  celebration  of  the 
13th  anniversary  of  her  independence, 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  human 
freedom.  In  1947,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States,  the  General  As- 
<^embly  of  the  United  Nations  resolved 
that  there  would  bf>  established  in 
Palestine  an  Arab  and  a  Jewish  state.  A 
few  months  later  the  National  Council 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine 
proclaimed  the  State  of  Israel.  Since 
that  day  the  people  of  I-rrael  have  stood 
forth nght  as  an  independent  state,  a  full 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  ta.'k  of  the  Israelis  was  to  re- 
build their  country.  They  reclaimed  the 
land,  turning  desert  and  swamp  into 
green  pastures.  New  cities  were  built; 
old  ones  expanded  at  a  fantastic  rate. 
Factories  were  built,  and  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  citizens  soared. 

Having  rejuvenated  their  own  country, 
tlie  people  of  Israel  did  not  stop.  Their 


assistance  was  then  channeled  to  the  less 
developed  countries.  As  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  had  helped 
Israel  in  her  hour  of  need,  so  Israel  is 
now  helping  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  This  year  1.000  Asian  and 
African  students  are  expected  to  study 
in  schools  throughout  Israel.  More  than 
400  Israeli  technical  experts  have  been 
sent  abroad.  In  Ghana.  Israel  con- 
tributed 40  percent  of  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  country's  steamship 
line,  the  Black  Star  Line.  Trained  and 
experienced  Israelis  will  run  the  line  for 
5  years,  and  then  it  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Ghanians.  A  similar  procedure 
was  followed  with  a  constiniction  firm 
and  Israel  has  provided  technical  per- 
sonnel for  a  Ghana  nautical  academy, 
and  to  teach  civil  engineering.  Some  of 
the  other  states  which  Israel  has  helped 
in  similar  ways  are  Burma,  Liberia,  the 
Congo,  and  Sierre  Leone.  It  is  this  rela- 
tionship between  states — a  mutual  %i\c 
and  take — which  strengthens  self-suffi- 
ciency and  independence,  and  which 
closes  the  door  to  Communist  infiltra- 
tion. I  salute  the  people  of  Israel  on  this 
day  of  their  independence. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  13 
years  ago  a  new  nation  was  bom  and 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  nation  is  Israel  which 
was  formed  as  the  result  of  United  Na- 
tions action  with  the  strong  support  of 
the  United  States. 

The  citizens  of  Israel  are  mostly  Jew- 
ish immigrants  from  lands  where  that 
minority  had  been  suppressed.  Princi- 
pally, of  course,  the  people  of  Israel  were 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  atrocities  against 
the  Jews  all  over  Europe,  atrocities  in 
which  millions  perished  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  left  homeless  at  the  end 
of  World  War  XL 

The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  took 
cocmi^ance  of  this  deplorabV  state  of  af- 
fairs and  granted  to  thi.s  .':egment  of 
the  Jewish  people,  through  United  Na- 
tions recognition  of  Israel,  the  riiht  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

I  find  myself  in  the  position  where  I 
can  happily  announce  that  Israel 
through  the  efforts  of  its  hard-working 
people  is  developing  into  a  model  as  a 
new  state  dedicated  to  reaffirming  for 
its  people  the  value  of  human  dignity  and 
the  rewards  of  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. With  the  formation  of  the 
Israeli  State  the  United  States  has  gained 
a  friend  in  that  all-important  part  of 
the  world. 

We  salute  Israel  on  the  anniversary 
of  its  independence  and  we  wish  it  the 
best  of  success  in  the  fulfillments  of  its 
inspirations. 


THE  NEW  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwencelI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  draft  of  the  new  55-pa!,'e  administra- 
tion proposed  farm  bill,  which  I  received 
this  week,  the  only  reference  made  to 
the  conservation  reserve  program  was 
the  suggestion  that  special  commodity 


advLsory  groups  be  organized  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  soil  con- 
servation matters.  The  Secretary  would 
select  two-thirds  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers from  nominatiorus  made  by  State 
ASC  oflTices,  with  the  remainder  to  be 
named  by  farm  organizations.  In  view 
of  some  of  the  stories  I  hear  from  the 
field,  these  ."^o-called  committees  could 
be  packed  with  a  group  of  "yes  men" 
who  apparently  would  do  little  more 
than  make  periodic,  all -expense  trips  to 
Washington  to  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  edict  and  recommenda- 
tions— all  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Our  farmers  have  asked  for,  and  ex- 
pect, more  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  has  long  been 
advocated  by  the  Nation's  great  national 
farm  organizations  and  untold  thou- 
sands of  individual  farmers.  Are  we  not 
within  our  rights  to  ask  more  for  our 
farmers  than  Government  by  commit- 
tee?   I  think  so. 

But  it  is  not  what  is  in  thus  new  farm 
bill  on  conservation  that  bothers  me,  it 
is  what  is  not  in  the  bill.  The  vei^y 
ab.soncc  of  constructive  reference  to  this 
important  subject  might  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  conservation  practices  by  the 
present  administration  have  diminished 
in  importance.  However,  there  is  plenty 
of  action,  of  a  sort,  but  it  is  action  one 
does  not  read  alx)ut  in  official  docu- 
ments. 

During  the  past  several  days  I  have 
been  hearing  some  disturbing  stories 
about  political  pressures  being  exerted 
upon  ASC  committeemen  in  one  of  our 
Midwestern  States.  The  word  from  the 
New  Frontier  to  the  grassroots  of  Amer- 
ica is  simple  and  direct — brainwash  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower-Benson  ad- 
ministration, or  get  out  and  let  indivi- 
duals who  are  more  sympathetic  toward 
the  Kennedy-Fieeman  philosophy  take 
over.  In  short,  play  touch  football  ac- 
cording to  our  rules,  fair  or  not,  or  get 
out  of  the  game. 

These  disturbing  rumblings  have  al- 
ready begun  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  only 
to  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  April  10  issue  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Journal  of  Madison,  which  was 
inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  12  by  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin. 
This  very  revealing  editorial  quoted  Wal- 
lace L  Mehlbcrg,  newly  appointed  State 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Commit- 
tee, as  follows: 

ASC  personnel  who  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported the  programs  of  the  past  administra- 
tion owe  It  to  themselves  and  to  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  to  step  aside  or  do  a  complete 
about-face  if  they  are  to  place  themselves 
In  a  position  to  sell  Secretary  Freeman's 
feed-grain  bill  and  all  legislation  In  the- 
process  of  enactment. 

Shades  of  the  New  Deal.  Recall  If  you  will 
the  use  of  the  old  Triple  A  to  foist  a  political 
program,  and  the  subsequent  reaction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  \ts  constitutionality.  An 
liLf\irlat«d  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  tried 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  In  retallatlont 
Could  the  bringing  of  ACS  members  Into  the 
political  arena  be  history  repeating  itself? 
We  cannot  let  It  happen  again  right  under 
our  very  eyes. 
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But  there  It  Is  in  the  words  of  one  of 
our  new  ASC  leaders.  It  disturbs  me, 
further,  that  this  unhealthy  trend  could 
spread  faster  than  gossip  over  the  back 
fence  to  my  native  State  of  Iowa,  and 
to  the  entire  Nation.  And  the  loser,  in 
this  game  of  political  "touch  football" 
with  our  conservation  reserves,  will  be, 
as  always,  the  American  farmer  and  the 
great  American  pub.ic. 

Now  I  have  some  words  of  advice  for 
"Coach  "  Orville  Freeman,  our  fledgling 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  first,  if  Mr. 
Freeman  is  interested  in  politics,  which, 
to  me,  seems  quite  evident,  the  election 
results  in  the  Midwest  farm  belt  could 
hardly  be  construed  as  a  signal  to  play 
ball;  second,  the  American  taxpayers 
will  surely  revolt  against  stripping  8 
years'  growth  of  turf  from  a  wholly  ade- 
quate playing  field.  Our  mutual  goal,  as 
I  see  it,  should  not  only  be  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  productive  land  and  public 
funds,  but  to  retain  a  high  degree  of 
commonsense.  Any  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  administration's  catchall 
farm  bill  by  this  Congress  should  be 
carefully  weighed  in  this  latter  regard. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  new  farm  bill 
apparently  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  virtually  unlimited  authority 
to  undertake,  subject  to  congressional 
veto  and  farmer  referendum,  first,  ariy 
type  of  production  adjustment  program 
ever  proposed,  and  .second,  any  method 
or  means  of  supporting  farm  income 
ever  proposed,  at  any  level  of  price  sup- 
port the  Secretary  may  determine — up 
to  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  provides  no  limits  on  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  com- 
modity programs.  Programs  would  be 
financed  through  the  use  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lation for  the  maimer  in  which  the 
elections  of  advisory  groups  shall  be 
held.  His  determination  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  any  nominee  or  the  result  of 
any  election  shall  be  final. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  two-thirds  of 
the  advisory  group  members  shall  be 
selected  from  ASC  Committee  nomina- 
tion, with  remainin.g  nominees  named 
by  the  appropriate  farm  organization. 
He  would  also  appoint  one  member  as 
a  representative  of  consumers.  The 
Secretary  fails,  however,  to  state  which 
farm  organizations  are  appropriate  or 
how  a  consumer  representative  will  be 
selected. 

Committee  members  would  not  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  would 
therefore  be  exempt  from  the  Hatch  Act. 
which  forbids  political  activity  by  Fed- 
eral employees.  However,  they  would  be 
paid  $50  a  day  and  travel  expenses  from 
Federal  funds. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  have  the  final  authority 
in  selecting  national  farmer  advisory 
committees.  It  is  ahso  clear  that  not 
only  would  the  Secretary  decide  when 
a  committee  is  to  be  formed  and  when 
it  would  meet,  but  also  that  he  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  kind 
of  committee  membership  he  would 
want. 

The  policies  of  national  farm  and 
other  organizations  profess  a  desire  for 
proper  use  and  preservation  of  our  land 


and    water   resources.      Here    are   some 
recent  policies  of  these  organizations; 

LAND    POLICT    Of    THK    AMERICAN    rAKM    BtJEEAC 
FEDERATION 

The  maintenance  and  improvement  of  our 
land  resources  are  of  basic  Importance.  The 
ultimate  responsibility  for  wise  land  man- 
agement rests  with  those  who  own  or  farm 
the  land. 

The  national  Interest  in  our  land  and 
water  resources  justifies  a  measure  of  State 
and  Federal  expenditure  for  research,  infor- 
mation, and  assistance  to  farmers.  Local 
units  of  self-government  afford  a  desirable 
approach  to  the  solution  of  water  and  con- 
servation problems.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  further  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion through  soil  conservation  districts 
where  this  Is  the  desire  of  the  local  people. 

These  districts  must  be  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  agencies  providing  technical 
assistance.  We  believe  that  local  soil  con- 
servation district  directors  can  and  should 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  within  their  dis- 
tricts. We  commend  the  agencies  which 
make  technical  assistance  available  to  soil 
conservation  districts,  but  we  insist  that 
their  role  remain  that  of  providing  technical 
services  when  requested. 

The  National  Farmer's  Union  states: 

The  soil,  water,  forest,  and  other  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  should  be  used  and 
conserved  In  a  manner  to  pass  these  re- 
sources on  undiminished  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

Regarding  agricultural  soil  and  water 
conservation,  the  union  states: 

Programs  of  conseravtlon  of  agricultural, 
soil,  water,  and  related  farm  resources  should 
be  expanded  and  Improved. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  an- 
nually calculate  a  national  soil  fertility  bal- 
ance sheet  and  make  recommendations  for  a 
desirable  national  program  of  restoration  of 
soil  nutrients  and  fertility. 

The  National  Grange  puts  it  this  way : 

The  National  Grange  recommends  that  the 
soil  bank  conservation  reserve  program  be 
continued  and  expanded  as  the  most  feasible 
method  yet  developed  for  shifting  acreage 
from  crops  In  excess  supply  to  soil,  water, 
and  timber  conservation. 

Among  other  national  organizations, 
which  have  strong  programs  for  wise  use 
and  pre,'=ervation  of  our  land  and  water 
and  land  resources  is  the  Izaak  Walton 
League.  Although  I  do  not  have,  at  the 
moment  an  official  resolution  by  Wal- 
tonians  on  the  subject.  I  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  this  group  of  fine  men  and 
women  will  do  everything  within  their 
power  and  scope  to  aid  our  national  and 
local  conservation  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
great  Agriculture  Committee  become  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  farm 
leaders  who  are  almost  unanimous  in 
support  of  a  conservation  program,  a 
program  that  is  truly  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  .surplus  problem  that  is  depressing 
the  farm  market  today. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  inform 
us  if  this  program  which  is  currently 
being  considered  on  a  preliminary  basis 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  the 
only  approach  that  is  going  to  be  con- 
sidered by  that  committee? 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  apparent- 
ly the  situation.  I  am  hopeful  they  will 
consider  some  other  ide£is.  That  is  the 
reason  for  my  taking  the  floor  today,  to 
make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  assurance  that  there  will  be  further 
hearings  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  No,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  assurance  of  that 
kind  from  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee.    I  think  it  is  indeed  unfortunate. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  that  the  bill  which  has 
been  under  discussion  recommends  gen- 
erally the  abandonment  of  the  conser- 
vation reserve  principle? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Apparently  that 
seems  to  be  the  case.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  farmer  and  certainly 
for  the  public. 

Mr. .  BROMWELL.  May  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  these  most  timely  re- 
marks? I  submit  that  the  abandonment 
of  conservation  means  the  abandonment 
of  the  American  farmer.  As  the  history 
of  totalitarian  nations  shows,  the  aban- 
donment of  conservation  crop  year  after 
crop  year  means  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  agriculture. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


URGENCY,    SACRIFICE.    AND    DEDI- 
CATION IN  THE  SPACE  FIELD 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing made  some  comments  in  this  House 
the  other  day  on  the  need  for  urgency 
in  our  space  program  in  view  of  Russia's 
recent  accomplishment  in  orbiting  a 
man  around  the  globe,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  similar  sentiments  voiced  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  York  Times  by  none 
other  than  their  distinguished  military 
editor,  Hanson  W.  Baldwin. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  Mr.  Baldwin's  article,  dated 
April  17,  1961: 

Flaw    in    Space    Policy — United   States    Is 
Said  To  Lack  Sense  of  Urgency  in  Drive 
FOR  New  Scientific  Conquests 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  empha- 
sized once  again  last  week  a  major  weakness 
of  U.S.  space   efforts. 

In  testimony  to  the  House  Science  and 
Aeronautics  Committee.  Mr.  Webb  said  the 
U.S.  space  program  was  geared  to  sound 
scientific  achievements,  not  to  attempts  to 
match  spectacular  Soviet  space  feats  or  to 
develop  giant  booster  rockets  on  an  all-out 
basis. 

This  testimony,  given  after  the  first  3 
months  of  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion, sovmds  almost  like  a  phonograph  rec- 
ord of  testimony  given  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

This  same  philosophy,  which  has  cost  the 
Nation  heavily  in  prestige  and  marred  the 
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political  and  psychological  Image  of  U.S. 
strength  abroad,  hobbled  our  space  program 
even  before  the  Russians  put  the  first  sput- 
nik lEto  orbit.  Now  that  the  Russians  have 
capped  their  space  "firsts"  with  the  tre- 
mendous feat  of  putting  a  man  into  orbit,  it 
Ls  Ligh  time  to  discard  this  policy.  In  fact, 
if  the  United  States  Is  to  compete  in  space, 
we  must  decide  to  do  so  on  a  top-prlorlty 
basis  immediately,  or  we  face  a  bleak  future 
of  more  Soyiet   triumphs. 

The  U.S.  position  in  the  space  race  today 
is  a  restilt — curiously  enough — of  its  techni- 
cal proficiency  and  of  Its  deficient  political 
and  psychological  vision. 

FACTORS    BKHLND    FEATS 

In  many — perhaps  most — aspects  of  space 
achievement  we  do  not  lag  behind  the  Rus- 
•lanfi,  even  though  world  opinion  thinks 
we  do.  The  Russian  "firsts'"  are  a  product 
of   two  factors. 

One  Is  a  giant  rocket  engine,  far  exceeding 
in  thrust  any  U.S.  engine  now  in  operation. 
Less  than  a  decade  ago  U.S.  nuclear  tech- 
nology found  it  possible  to  reduce  in  size 
and  bulk  and  lighten  a  hydrogen  missile 
warhead  The  thrust  of  the  missiles  we 
designed — the  Atlas.  Titan  and  others — was 
tailored  to  this  small  warhead. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  devel- 
oped a  rocket  engine  of  tremendous  thrust, 
about  double  that  of  the  Atlas,  capable  of 
launching  across  oceans  and  continents  an 
old-fashioned  hea^-y  and  cumbersome  hydro- 
gen warhead 

This  same  powerful  rocket  engine  haa 
provided  the  boosting  power  for  the  Soviet 
space  achievements.  Vision — a  lack  of  it 
In  the  United  States'  at  the  top  echelons 
of  Government  and  an  awareness  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  tremendous  political 
and  psychological  significance  of  spectacular 
space  achievements — also  materially  affected 
the  space  program  in  both  countries. 

MILrr.^RY    USE    DISCOUNTED 

We  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
ballistic  missiles  adequate  to  do  the  military 
Job  of  delivering  megatons  across  seas  and 
continents.  A  large  section  of  the  scientific 
community  felt,  as  did  Dr.  Lee  du  Bridge, 
president  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  that  the  military  uses  of  space 
were  few,  that  any  space  program  should  be 
handled  primarily  by  a  civilian  agency,  and 
should  be  gradual,  economic  and  scientific 
In  nature. 

No  one  In  high  place  or  with  great  influ- 
ence was  able  to  convince  President  Elsen- 
hower— and  so  far,  apparently,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  persuade  President  Kennedy — 
of  the  tremendous  political,  psychological 
and  prestige  importance,  entirely  apart  from 
scientific  and  military  results,  of  impressive 
space  achievements. 

Th«  U.S.  space  program  has  achieved  some 
major  scientific  and  military  results.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  we  are  equal  to, 
or  ahead  of.  the  Russians  In  both  these 
aspects  of  the  space  race. 

There  is  no  nuclear  deterrent  gap  In  exist- 
ence or  In  sight  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia.  There  is  no  hard  evi- 
dence of  any  real  missile  gap.  A  number  of 
satellites  with  important  military  capabili- 
ties are  in  advanced  states  of  development. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  added  in  the  revised 
defense  budget  for  1962  a  number  of  safety 
factors  that  will  speed  up  military  satellite 
development  and  will  give  us  a  larger  number 
of  relatively  invulnerable  Improved  mili- 
tary missiles  sooner  than  the  Elsenhower 
administration  had  planned.  We  are  still, 
militarily,  the  strongest  power  In  the  world, 
and  A4r.  Kennedy  seems  determined  to  keep 
us  so. 

Scientifically,  our  space  achievements  are 
also  impressive.  We  have  launched  success- 
fully a  total  of  38  satellites,  including  earth 
and  Bun  satellites;  the  Russians  have 
launched  12.     Twenty-one  U.S.  satellites  are 


still  circling  the  earth,  aa  compared  to  one 
Russian  satellite.  Two  United  States  and  two 
Russian  satellites  are  orbiting  the  sun.  One 
Russian  capsule  was  landed  on  the  moon. 

Thougli  smaller  in  si^e  and  weight  than 
the  Soviet  satellites,  ours  have  undoubtedly 
gathered  more  scientific  data,  and  we  need 
yield  to  no  one  in  guidance,  sophistication. 
Instrumentation,  and  miniaturization.  The 
United  States  unquestionably  has  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technological  capabilities 
equal  or  superior  to  those  of  the  Russians 
and  in  far  greater  depth. 

RKALXTT  ANV<IMFRESSION 

Nevertheless,  even  \±hough  the  United 
States  Is  still  the  strongest  military  power 
and  leads  In  many  aspects  of  the  space  race, 
the  world — Impressed  by  the  spectacular 
Soviet  first — believes  we  lag  militarily  and 
technologically. 

The  dnngers  of  such  false  hnagre  to  our 
mlllt.iry  power  and  our  diplomacy  are  ob- 
vious. The  neutral  nations  may  come  to  be- 
lieve the  wave  of  the  future  Is  Russian,  even 
our  friends  and  allies  could  slough  away. 
The  deterrent,  which  after  all  Is  only  as 
strong  as  Premier  Khrushchev  thinks  It  Is, 
could  be  weakened. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  be  done. 
It  Is  not  easy,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  states,  to  over- 
take the  Soviet  lead  tn  big  boosters.  There 
Is  not  much  more  we  can.  or  should,  do  to 
speed  up  Project  Mercury,  our  first  man-In - 
space  program;  the  safety  of  our  astronaut 
Is  a  first  requirement. 

But  the  space  race  Is  not  over.  New 
triiunphs  lie  in  the  stars.  The  next  great 
spectaculars  are  the  construction  of  an 
orbiting  space  station  and  man  on  the  moon. 
Thrse  are  probably  years  away. 

Either  of  them  will  require  engines  of  Im- 
mense thrust;  the  Saturn  project,  a  booster 
rocket  of  1.590.000  pounds  thrust,  Is  the  first 
step.  The  space  budget  has  been  Increased 
by  President  Kennedy  In  many  respects,  but 
the  additional  funds  do  not  provide  for  an 
all-out  crash  efTort  to  expedite  Saturn,  or  to 
speed  up  Saturn's  mortv  sophisticated  and 
more  powerful  foUowups. 


HON.  HENRY  M.  GRAVEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bromwell]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  statistical  controversy  of  debate 
on  the  needs  and  failings  of  the  judiciary 
it  is  easy  to  confuse  the  efficient  admin- 
istration of  justice  with  the  mere  de- 
termination of  cases.  I  wish  it  were  as 
easy  for  Congress  to  insure  the  former  as 
it  is  the  latter,  which  is  hard  enough. 
During  yesterday's  debate  my  thoughts 
kept  turning  to  the  work  of  the  Honor- 
able Henry  NL  Graven,  U.S.  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Iowa,  who  is 
not  only  a  mast  efficient  decider  of  cases, 
but  an  exemplary  administrator  of  jus- 
tice. Each  summer  those  who  have 
served  as  law  clerks  to  Judge  Graven, 
now  some  14  in  number,  journey  with 
their  families  to  spend  a  pleasant  week- 
end with  the  judge  and  Mrs.  Graven 
at  their  home  in  Greene,  Iowa.  This  year 
their  reunion  will  have  new  significance. 
Their  roster  will  be  filled,  for  the  judrre 
has  asked  to  retire  on  August  31  of  this 
year.  When  he,  himself,  retired,  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  used  a  memorable  ex- 
pression in  writing  to  Judge  Cardozo: 

I  have  always  thought  that  not  place  or 
power  or  popxilarlty  makes  the  success  that 
one  desires,  but  the  trembling  hope  that 
one  has  come  near  to  an  Ideal. 


I  have  thought  much  of  this  lately. 

As  disclosed  to  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
the  northern  district  of  Iowa  is  highly 
unusual.  Its  judge  serves  almost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  citizens,  about  twice  as 
many  as  the  average  judgeship  in  the 
ei:ihth  circuit,  in  52  counties,  spread 
across  the  prairies  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Missouri.  The  district  Is  the  neigh- 
bor of  five  States,  from  Illinois  on  Its 
southeast  comer  to  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota. South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  on 
its  southwest  comer. 

The  court  sits  in  six  cities  and  does  so 
at  least  twice  a  year,  from  Sioux  City  on 
the  west  to  Dubuque.  330  miles  to  the 
east.  To  the  normal  challenges  of  judi- 
cial work,  therefore,  the  district  adds 
the  demand  for  almost  constant  travel 
in  all  sea.sons  and  prolonged  absence 
from  home. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed Judge  Graven  to  the  Federal 
bench.  lie  took  his  seat  on  March  30. 
1944.  He  came  professionally  well- 
equipped.  During  his  student  days  at 
the  LTnivcrsity  of  Minnesota  he  had  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  its  Law  Review,  and 
had  developed  the  habit  of  exhaustive, 
persistent  analysis  of  legal  questions, 
which  has  come  to  characterize  him.  He 
had  practiced  law.  He  had  served  as 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Iowa.  For  7  years,  he  had  been  a  re- 
spected judge  of  the  district  court  of 
Icwa. 

However,  underlying  his  professional 
skills  was  the  temperament  and  person- 
ality in  which  they  flourished.  Truly  he 
was  a  cliild  of  the  Middle  West,  having 
been  born  in  Minnesota  in  1893.  Left 
fatherless  in  childhood  and  removed  by 
his  mother  to  Dakota  he  undertook  with 
his  brother,  also  a  child,  th3  farmwoik 
which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Vamily.  Later  at  the  university  he  made 
his  own  way  and  a  promising  future  in 
athletics  was  cut  short  by  the  economic 
and  scholastic  demands  of  his  under- 
taking. When  appointed  to  his  court  he 
was  deeply  and  irrevocably  identified 
with  the  people  he  has  served:  he  was 
professionally  ready;  with  the  office  he 
matched  an  ideal  temperament  and  to 
his  work  he  made  a  total  commitment. 

Now  to  those  of  you  who  have  lately 
speculated  on  the  ways  of  judges,  I  sub- 
mit that  if  the  adage  "justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied,"  had  not  been  in  the 
books.  Jud'ie  Graven  would  have  formu- 
lated it.  Consider  this:  Judge  Graven's 
court  has  always  been  in  sesssion 
throughout  the  summer  months..  In  17 
years  on  the  bench  he  has  taken  one 
vacation.  He  has  been  absent  from  his 
court  one  half  day  because  of  illness. 
Saturday  is  always  a  woikday  and  fre- 
quently a  trial  day. 

Night  sessions  in  his  words  "are  not 
uncommon."  So  prodigious  is  his  ener- 
gy that  one  of  the  most  familiar  jokes 
among  the  lawyers  of  Iowa  has  the  clerk 
advising  counsel  that  Judpe  Graven  has 
set  a  hearing  for  2  o'clock  and  has  the 
lawyer  inquiring,  "a.m.  or  p.m.?"  More 
seriously,  one  of  the  judge's  de- 
voted former  clerks,  referring  to  the 
judge's  application  to  the  people's  work 
said  lately.  'We  took  Sunday  mornings 
off."  Surely  no  comments  of  mine  are 
adequate  to  this  sort  of  dedication. 
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Mr.  Sp>eaker.  perhaps  you  can  guess 
the  fruits  of  this  dedication.  Mason 
Ladd.  dean  of  College  of  Law  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  discussing  Judge 
Graven's  career  said  recently: 

In  my  opinion  he  is  one  of  the  most  able 
Federal   judges  In  this  country. 

I  have  said  he  is  a  most  efficient  de- 
cider of  cases.  In  the  records  of  time 
elapjjing  between  the  filing  of  cases  and 
their  disposition  and  of  time  elapsing  be- 
tween the  joining  of  issue  and  the  trial 
of  cases,  Judge  Graven's  petitioners  are 
shown  to  have  their  matters  disposed  of 
in  about  one-half  the  time  of  the  aver- 
age i^eiitioner  Uiroughout  the  United 
Slates.  He  is  regularly  below  tlie  na- 
tional median. 

I  have  said  he  is  an  exemplary  admin- 
istrator of  justice.  Practical  proof  I 
think  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  few 
app>eals  are  laktn  from  his  decisions. 
His  record  on  this  score  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  eighth  circuit.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  is  he  reversed.  To  his  court  have 
come  a  number  of  issues  of  first  impres- 
sion, not  having  previou.'-ly  been  decided 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa,  and  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  judge  have  uni- 
formly been  followed  by  that  court. 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  'every  opinion 
represents  complete  exploration  of 
everything  on  the  subject.  Conserva- 
tive in  judgment,  he  is  not  afraid  of  new 
and  diilerent  pro'olems  and  when  a 
change  in  the  law  seems  necessary  after 
exhaustive  study  he  fearlessly  renders 
a  decision  to  suit  the  demands  of  the 
times." 

Needless  to  say.  Judge  Graven's  influ- 
ence is  not  confined  to  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  his  duties.  He  is  close  to  the 
faculty  of  the  colleges  of  law  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  and  at  Drake 
University.  His  former  clerks  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  through  acquir- 
ing the  studious  habits  of  the  judge.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  pensions  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church.  He  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  the  only  Federal 
judge  to  hold  office  in  his  county  and 
district  bar  associations  to  which  his 
example  provides  invaluable  directions. 
He  wa.s  presented  the  Award  of  Merit, 
the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  Iowa 
State  Bar  Association. 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  by 
Including  any  of  Judge  Graven's  judi- 
cial virtues  I  have  intended  to  exclude 
the  rest.  The  technical  aspects  of  his 
professional  accomplishments  I  shall 
leave  to  others.  Of  his  personal  char- 
acter I  need  .say  little,  of  his  virtues  as 
a  husband,  as  a  father  of  three  able 
sons,  and  as  a  citizen.  Bad  men  rarely 
make  pood  judges  and  never  great  ones. 
I  would  not  have  well -deserved  personal 
praise  detract  from  what  I  have  risen  to 
say.  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  as  a  law- 
yer and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  What  I  have  risen  to 
say  is  this:  As  you  consider  in  the  records 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts.  I  may  tell  you  that  in  the 
Federal  Reporter  in  the  various  law  re- 
views to  which  he  has  contributed,  in  the 
annals  of  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association 
and  in  the  recollections  of  a  respectful 
and  grateful  bar.  there  exists  the  record 
of  a  judge  who  this  day  dares  to  enter- 


tain the  trembling  hope  that  he  has 
come  near  to  an  ideal. 

During  his  retirement,  Judpe  Graven 
has  expressed  the  wish  for  further  serv- 
ice. I  wish  him  well.  I  request  unani- 
mous corLsent  that  Members  may  have  2 
legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROMWELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  is  good  that  the  gentle- 
man has  taken  this  time  to  speak  of  the 
career  of  the  judge  whose  personal  life 
has  been  so  exemplar^',  whose  profes- 
sional life  has  been  so  outstanding,  and 
whose  service  can  never  be  measured  by 
the  people  of  Iowa  or  the  Nation.  I  join 
in  thanking  him  for  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation,  and  I  join  with 
others  in  v.-ishing  all  good  things  for 
Judge  Graven  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  extremely  happy  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  his  tribute  to  a  great 
jurist  and  a  great  American.  Because  I 
am  not  a  lawyer  I  am  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  judge's  record  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  of  the  House  but. 
like  ever>'onc  in  Iowa.  I  am  aware  of  his 
record  and  his  devotion  to  his  profession 
and  to  the  office  he  holds  with  such 
great  dignity.  Somewhere  in  literature 
I  found  these  lines  that  seem  to  apply 
very  well.  I  l>el:eve  they  are  by  Edward 
Markham : 

Here  is  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world. 

A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

As  I  think  of  the  contribution  this  man 
has  made  to  his  Government  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  able  judge  I  think  these  are 
appropriate  lines  to  apply  in  this  in- 
stance. 

I  want  to  commend  the  new  and  able 
colleague  of  ours  from  the  great  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  great  Second  District.  I 
might  say  I  am  happy  he  has  taken  this 
time  to  do  this  very  appropriate  thing 
which  he  has  done  so  well.  I  might  add 
that  we  recognize  here,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  publicly  that  we  appreciate  that  you 
are  serving  your  people  well  and  effec- 
tively. I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
this  fine  contribution  today. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Menibers 
may  have  2  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  James  Bromwell, 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Henry  N.  Graven,  who  is  retiring  as  a 
Federal  district  judge,  and  who  is  a 
resident  of  Greene,  Iowa,  located  in  the 


Third  Congressional  District  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Through  the  years  that  he  has  served 
on  the  bench  for  the  northern  district 
of  Iowa,  Judge  Graven  h£is  won  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  ablest  and  hardest 
working  members  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. 

Because  of  the  high  honor  and  dis- 
tinction with  which  he  has  served  as 
U.S.  district  judge  it  was  with  regret 
that  I  learned  of  his  decision  to  retire 
late  this  summer.  Yet  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  he  will  now  be  able  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  leisure  which  he  has  denied 
himself  and  which  he  has  abundantly 
earned. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  many 
citizens  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  in  commending  Judge  Gra- 
ven for  his  excellent  record  as  a  pubhc 
servant,  and  in  extending  to  him  best 
wishes  in  the  years  to  come. 


TAXING  DIVIDENDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  Mr.  Pelly]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  in  particular  to  one  as- 
pect of  President  Kennedy's  message; 
namely,  to  the  suggestion  that  Congress 
raise  taxes  on  dividends.  Politically,  of 
coui-se,  this  idea  will  receive  favorable 
comment  from  self-declared  champions 
of  the  workingman.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
demagogic  platform  of  Robin  Hood  or- 
ganizations that  want  to  soak  the  rich  in 
order  to  help  the  poor.  This  philosophy 
is  good  on  paper  and  has  been  ever  since 
Karl  Marx,  and  who  am  I  to  disagree? 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  as- 
pects of  Mr.  Kennedy's  recommendation 
that  should  be  considered.  Is  a  double 
tax  such  as  exists  through  taxing  divi- 
dends honest  and  nondiscriminatory: 
and,  secondly,  is  it  a  tax  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay  which  is  so  widely  favored 
today? 

To  me — painful  as  it  is  to  say  so — the 
President's  message  calling  for  invest- 
ment incentive  to  replace  aging  indus- 
trial plants  is  like  the  practice  of  the 
farmer  who  fattens  his  cattle  before 
sending  them  to  market. 

I  cannot  quarrel  entirely  with  the  idea 
of  spurring  plant  expansion  by  reduc- 
ing taxes  on  new  plants  and  equipment. 
Of  course,  it  discriminates  against  exist- 
ing competitive  plants  which  already 
have  been  modernized  or  built.  Basi- 
cally, the  policy  of  favormg  new  corpora- 
tion investment  advantages  as  against 
existing  businesses  is  dishonest.  But 
ever  since  gold  was  devalued  there  has 
been  little  morality  in  government. 
Leaders  become  calloused  to  evil. 

They  wont  stand  firm  on  principle 
alone.  They  decide  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Here  the  Government  wants  to 
create  new  jobs.  If  last  year  a  business 
invested  its  money  in  new  equipment, 
that  is  just  too  bad. 

We  are  a  great  nation  of  p>eople  who 
love  fair  play  and  sportsmanship.  We 
would  cry  to  high  heaven  if  there  were 
discrimination  in  baseball  or  a  popular 
sport.  But  politicians  for  political  pur- 
poses have  created  an  image  of  business 
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as  something  bad — or  at  least  as  being 
bad  If  It  is  big.  So  no  one  will  question 
allowing  a  new  set  of  rules  for  one  busi- 
ness today  as  against  the  same  kind  of 
business  which  Invested  yesterday. 

I  hate  to  say  this,  but  expediency  and 
lack  of  morality  cause  such  little  things 
as  principle  to  be  glossed  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  New  Frontier 
propKjsal  will  be  recognized  for  what  it 
IS.  This  plan  to  ease  taxes  on  certain 
favored  corporations  on  the  one  hand 
and  then  with  the  other  hand  removing 
the  incentive  to  invest  by  increasing  the 
tax  on  dividends  should  be  analyzed. 

Repealing  the  4-percent  credit  on  div- 
idend income  may  be  applauded  by  non- 
thinking persons,  but  no  one  should 
overlook  that  the  majority  of  stockhold- 
ers are  Uttle  people.  In  other  words,  the 
Kennedy  tax  break  will  enable  big  fel- 
lows to  invest  and  expand.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  repeal  of  the  dividend 
credit  will  hit.  and  unfairly  so.  in  great- 
est degree,  small,  low-income  stock- 
'holders. 

According  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, there  are  approximately  15  mil- 
lion shareholders  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  about  100  million  Americans 
own  stock  indirectly  through  pension 
funds  and  through  savings  invested  in 
mutual  fund  investments. 

Of  course,  the  public  image  invited  by 
the  New  Frontier  in  increacing  taxes  to 
stockholders  is  one  of  placing  more  taxes 
on  Wall  Street  bankers  and  wealthy 
coupon-clipping  business  magnates. 
That  impression,  however,  should  only 
please  those  few  individuals  who  bas- 
ically are  freeloaders — those  who  never 
practice  thrift  but  look  to  an  allwise  and 
powerful  bureaucracy  to  care  for  their 
needs  from  cradle  to  grave. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  more 
than  half  of  the  15  million  shareholders 
in  Americp  are  women  and  about  half  of 
all  shareholders  are  in  the  $5,000  to 
$10,000  annual  income  bracket  with  a 
median  income  of  about  $7,000  per  year. 

This  repeal  of  a  tax  credit  on  dividend 
income  is  no  soak  the  rich  proposal. 
For  example,  it  soaks  about  4  million 
housewives — most  of  whom  vote.  These 
women  have  a  sense  of  fairness.  Any 
tax  at  all  on  their  dividends  is  discrimi- 
natory, It  is  double  taxation.  Inves- 
tors' profits  are  taxed  as  corporation  in- 
come and  a  second  time  as  individual 
income. 

The  Brookings  Institute  in  1952  made 
an  analysis  of  stock  ownership  to  pub- 
licly o-vvned  shareholders.  It  mentioned 
the  number  of  shareholders  who  are 
women.  The  average  value  of  the  stock- 
holdings of  these  women,  it  was  found, 
at  that  time  was  $3,558.  about  the  same 
investment  as  an  automobile. 

And  speaking  of  the  little  stockholder 
who  would  be  hurt  by  the  Kennedy  plan 
to  increase  the  tax  on  dividends,  here  are 
some  other  facts  which  the  Brookings 
Institute  report  revealed : 

Over  a  million  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $4,000  per  year  own  shares 
in  publicly  owned  corporations.  Of  these 
more  than  200  000  families  have  gross  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,000.  In  the  range 
of  $4,000  to  S5,000  per  year  income  fam- 


ilies there  are  approximately  600,000 
families  in  which  shares  are  owned.  In 
nearly  one  out  of  every  five  families  with 
incomes  in  the  range  of  $5,000  to  $10,000 
corporation  shares  are  owned.  Of  the 
families  who  own  stocks  about  one-flfth 
are  in  the  bracket  of  $10,000  per  year 
and  over  income,  while  four-fifths  are  in 
families  with  incomes  under  $10,000  a 
year. 

Family  units  holding  publicly  owned 
stocks  by  geographic  location  are  as  fol- 
lows: Eastern  States,  27  2  percent;  North 
Central  States,  30.9  percent;  Southern 
States,  24.2  percent;  Far  Western  States. 
17.7  percent.  Where  is  Wall  Street? 
Near  Main  Street,  I  guess. 

A  breakdown  of  individual  share  own- 
ers by  occupation  dispels  the  delusion  of 
ownership  confined  to  a  small  exclusive 
group  of  tycoons.  For  example,  a  par- 
tial tabulation  of  the  estimated  number 
of  individual  share  owners  by  occupation 
follows : 

Share  owners 

Administrative    executives 300.000 

Operating    supervisory 620,000 

Professional   persona 670.000 

Sales    personnel 200,000 

Merchants 250,  000 

Clerical  workers 590,000 

Farmers 320,  000 

Skilled    workers 410,000 

Semiskilled    workers 210,000 

Retired,   dependent   persons 560,000 

These  are  some  of  the  fieople  who  have 
invested  their  savings  and  made  the  in- 
dustrial production  possible  that  gave 
America  the  highest  living  standard  in 
the  world.  Anything  this  Congress  can 
do  to  stimulate  more  shareholders  in 
American  business  enterprises  will  create 
more  jobs  and  payrolls. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  deemed 
r>olitically  expedient  by  some  to  classify 
shares  in  American  enterprise  as  alined 
with  Wall  Street  profiteering. 

But  today  let  us  forget  demagoguery 
and  think  of  the  widows,  housewives, 
and  workers,  and  the  millions  who  have 
been  discriminated  against  through  dou- 
ble taxation  of  dividends.  The  Ameri- 
can people  certainly  recognize  the 
unfairness  of  taxing  corporation  profits 
twice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  view,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  naive  because  the  pur- 
chase of  stocks  is  a  principal  source  of 
funds  for  capital"  investment  which  en- 
ables business  to  create  new  jobs. 
E:ither  these  investors  provide  capital 
or  the  big  fellow  can  invest  his  millions 
and  get  the  special  tax  credit  as  an  in- 
dividual or  in  partnership  with  other 
rich  or  wealthy  associates. 

The  penalty  under  the  Kennedy  plan 
is  on  the  small  investor.  The  incentive 
and  benefits  will  go  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor  will  be  soaked — the  very  opposite 
of  the  Robin  Hood  philosophy. 

The  absurdity  of  this  whole  tax  mes- 
sage is  emphasized  when  one  recalls  the 
recent  program  of  the  administration 
calling  for  spending  millions  of  dollars 
in  depressed  areas  and  other  antireces- 
sion measures,  and  now  by  this  new  tax 
proposal  offering  discouragement  to  in- 
vestment except  to  the  big  fellow. 

This  is  old  outdated  fuzzy  thinking. 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

THROUGH  FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR 
COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  RetjssI  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
today  been  introduced  H.R.  6542  by  me, 
and  H.R.  6543  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  BlatnikI.  in  order  to 
put  idle  men  to  work  at  useful  local  im- 
provements. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the  high 
level  of  unemployment  in  the  country 
today,  and  even  more  with  the  prospects 
of  increases  in  the  period  ahead.  Fig- 
ures released  in  April  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  show  that  over  the  country  as 
a  whole,  unemplosmient  now  totals  5.- 
500.000,  6.9  percent  of  the  labor  force 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis.  As  of 
mid-March.  101  out  of  150  major  labor 
market  areas  were  designated  as  "areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus"  with  un- 
employment of  6  percent  or  more.  Be- 
tween January  and  March  of  this  year. 
25  major  areas,  including  my  city  of 
Milwaukee,  shifted  from  a  category  of 
moderate  labor  surplus  to  one  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus.  In  the  Nation, 
1  out  of  every  10  factory  workers.  1  out 
of  every  6  workers  in  steel  and  other 
primary  metal  industries,  and  1  out  of 
every  4  automobile  workers  are  unem- 
ployed. Most  of  these  hard-hit  areas 
expect  only  minor  seasonal  increases  in 
employment  in  the  next  few  months, 
with  little  or  no  improvement  in  the 
heavy  industries,  in  housing,  and  in  most 
types  of  construction. 

PROSPECTS     rOH     ECONOMIC     RECOVEKT     CLOUDED 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  now.  most 
of  the  experts  both  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment agree  that  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  economy  has  probably 
slowed  down  or  ceased.  The  optimists 
hope  that  real  signs  of  recovery  will  be 
evident  by  summer;  the  pessimists  fear 
we  may  bump  along  at  or  near  the  bot- 
tom for  a  longer  period.  No  one  sug- 
gests that  a  rapid  recovery  is  pos.sible, 
nor  even  that  a  slower  recovery  will  keep 
the  economy  moving  steadily  upward. 
The  consensus  is  that,  at  best,  we  will 
finish  out  the  year  with  unemployment 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  present  7  per- 
cent rate. 

Recent  testimony  by  Chairman  Walter 
Heller  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  Budget  Director  David  Bell 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
implies  that  even  with  the  added  stimulus 
of  accelerated  Federal  Government 
spending  and  a  pickup  in  private  con- 
sumption and  investment,  gross  national 
product  for  the  calendar  year  1961  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $510 
billion.  If  achieved,  this  would  mean  a 
scale  of  activity  at  the  end  of  1961  of 
about  3.5  percent  above  the  depressed 
level  today,  or  a  growth  of  2  percent  for 
1961.  This  is  less  than  enough  to  offset 
expected  increases  m  the  labor  force,  in 
hours  of  work,  and  in  productivity. 


1961 
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The  National  Planning  Association,  in 
a  study  just  released  warns  that  a  realis- 
tic estimate  of  unemployment  in  the 
next  12  months  .should  be  based  on  either 
of  two  assumptions:  <  1 )  That  the  econ- 
omy will  prow  at  an  average  rate  of  2 
percent — the  Heller-Bell  figure;  or  (2) 
that  there  will  be  no  growth  at  all.  Un- 
der the  first  assumption,  the  National 
Planning  A.ssociation  estimates  that  un- 
employment in  1961  will  average  6  mil- 
lion. 550.000  higher  than  the  nearest 
number.  Under  the  .'second  a.ssumption 
unemplojTnent  will  averare  1.500,000 
to  1,600.000  over  the  present  total  of 
5.500.000 — in  excess  of  7  million. 

TOTAL  DEMAND  IS  lNSUmcIE>rr 

There  is  no  possibility  that  unemploy- 
ment will  be  reduced  within  a  year  to 
the  4-percent  level  which  many  regard 
as  the  maximum  tolerable  over  any  ex- 
tended period.  In  order  to  do  so.  there 
would  have  to  be  an  expan.sion  in  GNP 
of  10  percent,  an  increase  in  dollar  ternis 
of  $50  billion  at  today  s  prices.  No  re- 
sponsible person  has  suggested  that  this 
will  be  achieved  in  as  short  a  period  as 
a  year. 

The  real  que.<~tion  is  whether  we  can 
rea.sonably  expect  private  demands  and 
Government  outlays,  as  planned  or  esti- 
mated today,  to  bring  us  to  this  objec- 
tive after  2  full  years  of  recovery.  In 
my  view,  what  can  now  be  foreseen  by 
way  of  private  and  public  expenditure  is 
not  enough  even  for  this  modest  goal  of 
economic  p>olicy.  I  believe  we  must  do 
more  if  we  are  to  make  real  headway  in 
taking  up  the  huge  slack  in  our  economy 
over  the  next  2  years  and  to  provide 
stimulus  for  sustained  growth.  For  this 
reason  alone,  there  is  every  justification 
for  a  program  of  public  works  which  will 
employ  otherwise  wasted  resources  in 
men  and  capital  facilities. 

The  bills  introduced  today  arc  essen- 
tially similar  to  S.  986,  introduced  re- 
cently by  the  Senator  from  Penn.'^ylvania 
fMr.  Ci-ARKl. 

The  bills  provide  Federal  aid  for  con- 
strijction  of  essential  additions  to  com- 
munity facilities.  They  will  not  only 
provide  stimulus  to  the  economy  and 
increase  employment,  they  will  also  help 
States  and  cities  to  meet  the  steadily 
rising  needs  for  public  construction,  im- 
provements, and  maintenance.  Ex- 
penditures of  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose  is  particularly  rewarding. 

For  some  time  I  have  had  ready  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  today.  I 
have  delayed  introducing  it  only  because 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  see  whether  a 
strong  recovery  from  the  recession  could 
be  anticipated  in  the  coming  months. 
If  the  economy  were  ready  to  take  off 
into  a  new  boom.  I  would  not  favor  a 
program  of  additional  Federal  expendi- 
tures which  might  coincide  with  strongly 
rising  private  demands  for  labor  and 
materials. 

COMMUNITT     facilities:     NEEDS    AND    PROGRESS 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  a  nation 
cannot  sustain  growth  if  it  fails  to  main- 
tain, improve,  and  increase  its  stock  of 
private  production  facilities.  It  is  not 
so  generally  acknowledged  that  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  large  class  of  facili- 


ties which,  in  our  society,  we  expect 
States  and  local  governmental  bodies  to 
provide.  I  refer  to  the  immense  area 
of  community  facilities — highways, 
streets,  transit  systems,  water  and  sew- 
aije  S3rstems,  hospitals,  libraries,  police 
and  fire  protection  facilities,  parks  and 
recreational  facilities,  public  office  build- 
ings, and  other  similar  types  of  public 
capital.  Deterioration  and  shortages  in 
this  area  can  as  surely  impede  economic 
growth  as  the  failure  to  invest  ade- 
quately in  private  production  facilities. 

There  is  a  large  and  rising  discrep- 
ancy between  the  needs  for  community 
facilities  and  the  amount  which  States 
and  local  govcrmnental  units  have  been 
able  to  build,  even  with  some  a-  sistance 
from  a  variety  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  a  study  made  by  Gen.  John 
S.  Bragdon.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  in  the  last  administration,  it 
was  estimated  that  accumulated  back- 
lorrs  of  needs  and  replacement  of  existing 
facilities  alone  would  require  an  invest- 
ment of  nearly  $160  billion  over  a  10- 
year  period,  1955-65.  Provision  for 
necessary  expansion  brought  the  total 
requirements  for  the  decade  to  over  $200 
billion.  To  fulfill  this  estimate  of  need. 
States  and  local  governments,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
would  have  had  to  spend  about  $20  bil- 
lion annually  each  year  for  10  years. 

Actual  expenditures  have  fallen  far 
short  of  this  figure.  In  the  7-year  pe- 
riod, 1954-60  inclusive.  States,  cities, 
townships,  school  districts,  and  regional 
authorities  managed  to  put  in  place  an 
average  of  about  $10  5  billion  per  year 
in  new  construction,  of  which  an  average 
of  $15  billion  was  contributed  by  the 
F\'deral  Government  under  various  pro- 
grams. During  the  calendar  year  1960, 
State  and  local  construction  plus  fed- 
erally aided  construction  attained  the 
record  level  of  $12.5  billion,  but  it  did 
not  make  much  of  a  dent  on  the  moun- 
tain of  requirements  as  set  forth  by 
General  Bragdon. 

The  Community  Facilities  Act  of  1959 
authorized  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Census  Bureau,  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  State  and  local  projects 
planned  for  the  18-month  period,  July 
1960  to  December  1961. 

The  survey  shows  that  States  and  local 
governments  now  have  $8.5  billion  of 
projects  ready  to  go.  highly  desirable 
and  needed,  but  which  cannot  be  built 
because  the  communities  cannot  squeeze 
enough  funds  out  of  their  local  property 
taxes  and  their  borrowing  capacity.  To 
put  it  simply.  $8.5  billion  of  projects  are 
specifically  needed,  but  the  money  is  just 
not  available. 

There  is  no  question,  therefore,  that 
there  exists  not  only  a  huge  backlog  of 
needs  for  public  facilities  but  also  a  large 
inventory  of  "shelf"  projects,  already 
planned  in  at  least  a  preliminary  way. 
Of  the  18.833  projects  comprising  the 
$8.5  billion,  nearly  half  are  estimated  to 
cost  less  than  $100,000  per  project  while 
most  of  the  remainder  are  estimated  to 
cost  between  $100,000  and  $1  million. 
These  are  projects  which  can  be  started 
fast  and  finished  quicklj-. 


GEWERAL    OBJECTIVES    OT   BILL 

Tlie  principal  features  of  H.R.  6542 
and  H.R.  6543  follow : 

First.  The  bills  provide  incentives, 
through  Federal  grants,  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  accelerate  capital 
expenditures  on  projects  which  can  be 
begun  quickly  and  completed  over  a  rea- 
sonably short  period.  The  Administra- 
tor of  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration may  contract  for  $1  billion  in 
grants  to  States  and  other  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  with  the  Federal  share  of 
any  project  limited  to  one-third  of  the 
cost.  The  President  may,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, increase  the  amount  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  an  additional  $500  million,  if  he 
determines  it  necessary  in  order  to  fully 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
The  expenditure  under  this  program  of 
$1  billion  will  mean  total  expenditures  of 
$3  billion  and  a  substantial  boost  to  the 
economy.  If  the  additional  $500  million 
in  Federal  funds  are  spent,  another  $1.5 
billion  in  construction  activity  can  be 
realized. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  grants  rather  than  loans. 
States  and  local  governments  already 
have  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  and  carmot 
or  dare  not  add  measurably  to  the  exist- 
ing load.  Moreover,  some  States  and 
municipalities  can  borrow  from  the  gen- 
eral capital  market  at  rates  lower  than 
those  frequently  stipulated  in  Federal 
loan  programs.  If  we  do  not  provide 
the  Federal  share  in  grants,  therefore, 
we  might  find  that  new  projects  will  not 
quickly  get  underway.  And  unless  they 
do  get  underway  quickly,  we  carmot 
achieve  the  fundamental  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  employment  now. 

Second.  The  bills  place  the  maximum 
impact  of  additional  expenditures,  both 
Federal  and  local,  in  the  period  of  high 
unemployment.  Authority  to  make 
grants  ceases  v^hen  the  national  season- 
ally adjusted  rate  of  unemployment  falls 
to  4  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 
The  Administrator  is  directed  to  give 
preference  to  projects  which  can  be 
started  within  90  days  and  com- 
pleted withm  12  months  after  construc- 
tion has  begun.  These  two  provisions 
answer  the  principal  objection  often 
made  against  antirecessionary  public 
works  programs,  namely,  that  they  start 
too  slowly  and  may  have  maximum  im- 
pact when  shortages  in  men  and  mate- 
rials begin  to  appear.  Since  we  cannot 
now  anticipate  a  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment to  4  percent  before  2  full 
years  of  recovery,  I  believe  that,  with 
the  safeguards  in  these  bills,  we  can  be 
certain  that  the  bulk  of  these  expendi- 
tures will  be  made  in  the  period  in  which 
they  are  most  needed. 

Third.  The  bills  increase  the  total  vol- 
ume of  construction,  and  do  not  merely 
cause  Federal  money  to  be  substituted 
for  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided locallj'.  The  bills  specify  that  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  a  project  unless 
it  results  in  a  net  increase  in  the  cur- 
rent annual  level  of  capital  expenditures 
of  the  public  body.  Nor  may  grants  be 
made  if  a  grant  or  a  commitment  for  a 
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grant  has  been  made  with  respect  to  a 
project  under  any  other  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Fourth.  These  are  not  depressed- 
areas  bills.  Such  communities  are  of 
course  included,  but  the  bills  aim  mainly 
to  assist  in  reducing  unemployment 
throughout  the  country  or  to  prevent  its 
increase  in  communities,  so  that  they  do 
not  become  depressed  areas. 

It  is  far  preferable  to  put  people  to 
work  building  badly  needed  public  struc- 
tures, to  improve  roads,  streets,  and  to 
add  all  the  various  kinds  of  community 
facilities  for  which  needs  are  outrun- 
ning construction  today,  than  to  spend 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  reduce 
dramatically  the  number  of  our  unem- 
ployed. Our  economy  needs  to  grow 
faster.  Our  hard-pressed  communities 
need  some  help  to  take  part  of  the  bur- 
den from  the  back  of  the  local  property 
taxpayer. 

H-R.  6542  and  H  R.  6543  are  designed 
to  accomplish  these  goals.  The  text  of 
the  bills  follows; 

H.R.  6542 
A    bill    to    amend    title    II    of    the    Housing 
Amendments  of  1956  to  put  Idle  men  to 
work   at   useful    local   Improvements,    and 
for  other   purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reemployment  Act  of  1961." 

FINDINGS  AND  PtTRPOSE 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  unem- 
ployment In  the  United  States  has  reached 
an  Intolerable  level,  and  that  emergency 
measures  to  Increase  employment  opportu- 
nities are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  a  quick  and  effective  means  of  Increas- 
ing employment  Is  through  the  acceleration 
of  capital  expenditure  programs  of  State 
and  local  governmental  bodies,  particularly 
through  smaller  projects  which  can  be  ini- 
tiated promptly  and  completely  by  the  time 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  has  re- 
covered from  the  recession.  Virtually  every 
community  in  the  Nation  has  a  backlog  of 
needed  public  projects,  and  an  emergency 
acceleration  of  these  projects  now  will  not 
only  Increase  employment  at  a  time  when 
jobs  are  most  urgently  required  but  will  also 
meet  long-standing  public  needs,  improve 
community  services,  and  enhance  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
an  Incentive,  through  Federal  grants,  for 
State  and  local  governmental  bodies  to  ac- 
celerate their  capital  expenditure  programs 
♦^hroiigh  the  initiation  of  projects  which  can 
be  begun  promptly  and  completed  over  a 
reasonably  short  period  of  time,  such  as- 
sistance to  be  automatically  terminated  when 
the  rate  of  unemployment  falls  below  the 
level  of  4  per  centum  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion. 

XMEHCENCT    PROGRAM   OF   COMMUNITT 
FACILITIES    GRANTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"emergency     COMMUNITT     FACXLITIES     GRANTS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term     'community    facilities'    includes    the 


construction,  repair,  and  Improvement  of 
public  streets,  sidewalks,  highways,  park- 
ways, bridges,  parking  lots,  airports,  and 
other  public  transportation  facilities;  pub- 
lic parks  and  other  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities, public  hospitals,  public  old-age 
nursing  homes,  and  public  rehabilitation 
and  health  centers;  public  refuse  and  gar- 
bage disposal  facilities,  water,  sewage,  and 
sanitary  facilities,  and  other  public  utility 
facilities;  civil  defense  facilities;  public 
police  and  fire  protection  facilities;  public 
libraries,  museums,  offices,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings;  and  public  land,  water,  and 
timber  conservation  facilities. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  acting  through 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration,  Is 
authorized  upon  application  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe to  make  grants  to  States,  munici- 
palities, and  local  public  bodies  to  finance 
the  construction  of  specific  community  fa- 
cilities and  public  works  under  State,  mu- 
nicipal, or  other  applicable  law;  but  no  such 
grant  shall  be  made  for  the  pajrment  of 
ordinary  governmental  or  nonproject  op- 
erating or  maintenance  expenses. 

"(c)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  following  re- 
strictions and  limitations: 

"(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  project  unless  such  project  results 
In  a  net  Increase  in  the  current  annual  level 
of  capital   expenditures  of  the  applicant. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  with  respect 
to  any  project  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of 
(A)  the  cost  (as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator) of  undertaking  and  completing  the 
project,  exclusive  of  any  costs  attributable 
to  land  acquisition,  or  (B)  the  amount  of  the 
net  increase  in  the  current  annual  level  of 
capital  expenditures  of  the  applicant  at- 
tributable to  such  project,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  In  the  case 
of  any  project  If  a  grant  or  a  commitment 
for  a  grant  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  any  other  Act  of  Congress. 
"(4)  No  grant  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  project  the  construction  of  which 
cannot  be  commenced  and  completed  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time.  In  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  accord  priority 
to  projects  which  he  determines  can  (A)  be 
commenced  by  the  letting  of  construction 
contracts  within  ninety  days  after  a  contract 
under  this  section  Is  entered  into,  and  (B) 
be  completed  within  twelve  months  after 
construction  Is  commenced. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  contract  to 
make  grants  under  this  section  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  Such  limit  may 
be  Increased  at  such  time  and  in  such 
amount,  not  exceeding  $500,000,000,  as  the 
President  determines,  after  consultation  with 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  neces- 
sary to  fully  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
grants  contracted  for  under  this  section,  and 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  provide  for^uch  payments. 

"(f)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  enter'lnto  contracts  for  grants  under  this 
section  shall  terminate  whenever  he  deter- 
mines, upon  the  basis  of  statistical  data  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  that  the  national  unemployment  rate, 
adjusted  for  seasonal  variations,  is  not  in 
excess  of  4  per  centum  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  of  the  Nation;  but  nothing  herein  shall 
affect  the  validity  of  any  contract  entered 
into  under  this  section  prior  to  any  such 
determination. 

"(g)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  projects 
assisted    under    this   section   shall   be   paid 


wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40 
use.  276a-276a-5 ) ,  and  every  such  em- 
ployee shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  his 
basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  any 
workweek  in  excess  of  eight  hours  In  any 
workday  or  forty  hours  in  the  workweek,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  Administrator  shall 
not  provide  assistance  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  project  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have  first  obtained  and 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  adequate 
assurances  that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construction  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  speclfled  In  this 
subsection,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U  S  C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934    (48  Stat.   948,   40   US  C.   276c). 

"(h)  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
administer    the    provisions   of    this   section." 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"this  title"  in  section  203(a),  section  203(b), 
and  the  second  sentence  of  section  204  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In  each  instance 
"section  202". 

rrRBAN    RENEWAL    PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  the  provision  of  any  com- 
munity facilities  or  public  works  with  respect 
to  which  assistance  has  been  extended  under 
section  207  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  shall  not  be  considered  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  within  the  purview  of  this  subsection." 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAELI 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  13th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Israel.  It  is  a  time  for 
happy  reflection  on  the  giant  strides 
made  by  this  infant  and  ageless  nation; 
and  for  sober  deliberation  of  solutions  to 
the  still  monumental  problems  that  lie 
ahead. 

If  self-sacrifice,  determination,  and 
hard  work  count,  the  future  holds  great 
promise  for  Israel.  For  these  qualities 
have  shown  forth  in  the  considerable 
progress  already  achieved. 

Yet  the  goal — an  ideal  society — is  the 
work  of  eternity,  and  is  one  that  all 
principled  countries  forever  hold  and 
toward  which  they  labor  ceaselessly. 

In  offering  congratulations  to  the  Is- 
raelis on  this  anniversary  day.  I  wish 
for  them  the  same  God-fearing  spirit 
that  was  a  source  of  strength  and  guid- 
ance to  their  ancient  forebears — the  He- 
brews of  Biblical  times — will  assist  them 
to  face  the  challenges  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. With  that,  their  homeland  can 
truly  be  the  Promised  Land,  and  nations 
can  live  together  with  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect — in  peace. 


1961 
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ISRAELS  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  E>erounian]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorp 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  13 
years  have  passed  since  the  State  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed  in  Tel  Aviv  in  the 
year  1948.  For  2.000  years  the  Jews  had 
been  in  exile,  persecuted  and  discrimi- 
nated against,  but  they  never  lost  their 
belief  that  one  day  they  would  return 
to  Zion. 

In  1897.  Theodore  Herzl  founded  the 
world  Zionist  movement  which  in  50 
years  translated  the  longing  for  Zion  into 
reality. 

Perhaps,  because  they  had  been  denied 
a  homeland  for  so  long,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause they  felt  that  they  had  to  compen- 
sate for  the  6  million  of  their  brethren 
who  were  slaughtered  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  Europe,  the  Israelis  worked 
so  feverishly  to  rebuild  their  country. 
They  opened  their  gates  wide  and  ad- 
mitted nearly  1  million  Jews  from  more 
than  100  countries  of  the  world.  They 
doubled  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  by 
reclaiming  the  desert  and  the  swsunp- 
land.  They  built  factories  and  schools, 
ports  and  concert  halls,  pipelines  and 
hotels.  They  raised  their  standard  of 
living  far  above  that  of  their  neighbors 
and  assisted  countries  younger  than 
themselves.  The  people  of  Israel  have 
shown  a  spirit  of  unconquerable  faith, 
unswerving  perseverance,  and  indomi- 
table courage  before  which  we  must  all 
stand  in  awe. 

On  this  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence day,  I  commend  the  Israelis  on  their 
tremendous  past  achievements  and  wish 
them  similar  success  in  the  future. 


later,  are  the  Cuban  people  able  to  begin 
the  violent  task  of  overthrowing  the 
monster  and  attempt  once  again  to  se- 
cure their  precious  goal. 

It  perhaps  sounds  expedient  for 
America  to  say  to  her  Cuban  friends  that 
their  struggle  will  be  long  and  arduous; 
but  this  is  not  empty  paternal  preaching 
from  the  north,  for  we  speak  from  our 
experience.  As  is  the  image  of  the 
Cuban  F>eople  today,  we,  too,  were  a  land 
of  peaceful  farmers  in  1775.  It  is  there- 
fore appropriate  that  the  memorial  on 
Lexington  Common  is  a  statue  of  one  of 
those  F>eaceful  farmers  who,  in  a  time  of 
strife,  became  the  backbone  of  American 
courage  in  our  fight  for  freedom. 
Though  all  their  names  are  not  known, 
the  part  they  played  was  as  vital  as  the 
inspiration  and  leadership  given  by  the 
men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

So.  you  see,  we  are  not  so  different. 
The  future  of  Cuba  rests  on  the  actions 
of  her  farmer-patriots,  exactly  as  did 
the  future  of  America  rest  with  the  min- 
utemen.  V.  these  men  make  the  decision 
to  stand  and  die  for  freedom,  then,  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes,  Cuba  will  be 
free.  The  true  power  rests  with  them: 
the  time  for  decision  is  imminent. 

It  is  especially  fitting,  then.  that,  in 
1960.  we  bring  1775  into  focus  for  the 
world  to  note  once  again  that  the  free- 
dom of  Americans  is  based  in  truly  hum- 
ble but  courageous  beginnings.  Histoi-y 
cannot  be  changed:  the  price  of  free- 
dom, the  trials  of  freedom,  the  chal- 
lenges of  freedom  remain  eternal. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  PATRIOTS' 
DAY 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
in  Massachusetts,  we  celebrated  Pa- 
triots' Day.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years  ago.  on  April  19.  1775.  American 
patriots  began  their  effort  to  be  free. 
Through  the  years,  we  have  fought  each 
day.  in  one  way  or  another,  to  remain 
free.  We  know  the  price  of  freedom, 
the  trials  of  freedom,  the  challenge  of 
freedom. 

America  is  fortunate  to  have  kept  her 
freedom,  once  it  was  gained.  Other  peo- 
ples have  not  been  so  fortunate.  We 
witness  at  this  moment,  the  trials  of  a 
people  who  thought  they  were  gaining 
freedom  when  they  undertook  to  fire 
iheir  first  shots.  But  when  the  revolu- 
tion in  Cuba  was  over,  a  monster  had 
been  created.     Only  now,  almost  2  years 


THE    PRESIDENTS     APPROACH    TO 
TAX  INCENTIVE  FOR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  HarshaI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  the  error  in  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  to  tax  incentives  for 
industry. 

An  economic  incentive  is  needed  to 
induce  business  and  industry  to  make 
the  necessary  expansion  and  replace- 
ment of  equipment  to  boost  our  economy 
and  relieve  unemployment. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  adminis- 
tration is  suggesting  a  tax  credit  for 
business.  The  proposal  would  allow  a 
firm  to  deduct  from  its  final  tax  bill  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  by  which  its 
spending  on  plant  and  equipment  dur- 
ing a  given  year  exceeds  its  depreciation 
allowance  for  the  same  year. 

In  my  judgment,  the  better  method  is 
to  amend  our  tax  laws  to  liberalize  de- 
preciation— to  p>ermit  faster  or  larger 
depreciation  writeoffs.  If  the  President 
wishes  to  provide  incentive  for  capital 
expenditures  there  is  no  better  way  than 
through  depreciation  allowances  which 
are  directly  related  to  plant  moderniza- 
tion and  improved  production  facilities. 

Unquestionably  business  would  in- 
crease its  capital  spending  if  Congress 
came  through  with  an  easing  of  the 
current  depreciation  strictures. 


The  rate  of  obsolescence  in  American 
factories  is  alarming.  According  to  the 
President  the  average  age  of  equipment 
today  is  about  9  years.  Whereas  in  1949 
less  than  half  were  over  10  years  old;  in 
1958,  over  two-thirds  were  over  10  years 
old  and  19  percent  were  over  20  years. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  costs  of  re- 
placement are  outioinning  depreciation 
allowances  in  American  industry  by  $6 
to  $8  billion  a  year.  Since  World  War 
II  the  total  bill  for  capital  replacement, 
not  covered  by  tax  writeoffs,  has 
amounted  to  approximately  $50  billion. 
A  recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  suggests 
that  the  costs  of  replacing  facilities  that 
are  presently  obsolete  amount  to  about 
$95  billion. 

Business  only  needs  be  given  the 
opp>ortunity  by  adequate  depreciation  al- 
lowance and  it  will  readily  expand  and 
replace  equipment — thus  putting  much 
money  into  the  economy  and  creating  a 
demand  for  new  equipment  and  struc- 
tures. This  would  improve  employment 
opEMDrtunities  and  enhance  the  ability  of 
our  producers  to  compete  in  domestic 
and  world  markets. 

But  the  tax  credit  plan  proposed  by 
the  administration  is  inequitable  and  in- 
adequate. It  is  temporary  in  nature  and 
c.annot  form  the  basis  for  long-term  im- 
provements. 

It  would  tend  to  favor  the  well- 
financed  taxpayer,  and  the  requirement 
that  the  depreciation  must  be  spent  first 
is  particularly  harsh  and  difficult  for  the 
small  businessman  who  usually  cannot 
raise  funds  as  easily  as  a  large  company 
can.  In  contrast  to  this  the  depreciation 
allowance  method  permits  the  money  to 
become  available  immediately  for  expan- 
sion and  benefits  the  small  businessman 
equally  as  well  as  the  large. 

The  administration's  method  would 
also  discriminate  sharply  against  users 
of  the  accelerated  methods  of  depreci- 
ation allowances,  if  the  taxpayer  had  a 
substantial  part  of  his  property  not  de- 
preciated under  one  of  those  methods 
and  was  at  the  begu'hiing  of  the  cycle. 
At  the  end  of  the  cycle  of  useful  life  the 
situation  would  be  reverse  and  would 
favor  the  users  of  accelerated  rates  and 
penalize  the  taxpayer  on  straight-line 
depreciation.  Another  effect  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  could  be  an  inducement 
to  use  the  lowest  possible  depreciation 
rate.  The  accelerated  methods  would  be 
abandoned  and  equipment  lives  would  be 
extended  because  as  a  firm  knocked 
down  its  depreciation  allowance  figure 
the  allowable  tax  credit  would  increase. 

As  I  have  suggested,  greater  deprecia- 
tion writeoffs  as  opposed  to  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  place  our  industry 
on  a  more  competitive  basis  with  our 
foreign  competitors — the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  and  Italy,  to  name  just 
a  few  countries  which  permit  far  more 
liberal  writeoffs  than  the  United  States. 
This  would  make  our  products  more 
competitive  and  here  again  create  more 
jobs. 

Obviously,  the  tax  investment  credit 
proposal  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  adequately  financing 
equipment  replacement  in  an  inflation- 
ary economy  and  correcting  the  un- 
realistic assumptions  of  useful  lives  of 
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depreciable  property  embodied  in  the 
Government's  Bulletin  P  schedule.  The 
periods  of  useful  life  spelled  out  by  the 
Treasury  Department  are  far  too  long 
and  most  unrealistic  in  today's  fast 
pace  of  technical  proprevss. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  most 
efTective  method  is  to  revise  Bulletin  F. 
using  a  realistic  term  of  life  consistent 
with  our  modem-day  technical  ad- 
vances and  permit  larger  depreciation 
allowances.  Many  of  the  ills  besetting 
us  today — unemployment,  gold  outflow, 
and  curtailed  production  of  capital 
goods,  to  name  a  few — could  be  al- 
leviated by  depreciation  reform — an 
urgent  matter  if  America  is  to  retain  its 
industrial  prominence. 


I 


TAX    REFORM    FOR    ECONO\nC 
GROWTH 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ml.^souri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  has  for  many  years 
urged  a  tax  adjustment  to  stimulate  in- 
creased business  investment,  I  find  the 
President's  tax  message  of  great  inter- 
est. There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  our  present  tax  system  hinders 
business  growth.  Small  and  medium 
size  businesses  are  particularly  hindered 
by  the  present  tax  law  since  it  drains 
from  such  businesses  a  large  percentage 
of  their  earnings.  And  it  is  these  earn- 
ings which  provide  such  firms  with 
their  major  source  of  growth  capital. 
This  is  the  seed  corn  which  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  businesses  in  our  economy  use 
for  growth.  For  many  years,  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  changes  in  our  Federal 
tax  structure  which  would  provide  more 
businesses  with  an  economic  incentive 
to  expand  through  retained  earnings. 
I  have  urged  action  to  stop  the  taxing 
of  our  national  seed  corn  which  is 
stunting  our  economic  growth. 

In  the  8jth,  86th,  and  again  in  this 
87th  Congress,  I  have  introduced  bills 
to  deal  with  the  oppressive  effect  of  our 
present  tax  system  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  economy.  Last  Jan- 
uary. I  introduced  H.R.  2003.  which  is  an 
identical  bill  to  H.R.  2  offered  by  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Frank  Ikard.  The 
same  measure  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  as  S.  2  by  Senator  Sparkman, 
who  was  joined  by  29  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  cosponsors.  Since  Janu- 
ary of  1959,  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
1  Mr.  Ikard  I  and  I.  as  well  as  many  other 
Members  of  this  body,  have  introduced 
identical  bills  providing  for  a  tax  credit 
based  on  increased  investment  in  depre- 
ciable assets,  inventory,  and  accounts 
receivable. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  note  that 
the  basic  principle  which  we  have  sup- 
E>orted  for  many  years  is  endorsed  in 
the  President's  recent  tax  message.     I 


refer  to  the  principle  of  a  tax  credit 
based  on  additional  business  invest- 
ment. I  welcome  the  President's  sup- 
port for  this  principle.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  his  message  recognizes 
the  great  need  for  encouraging  addi- 
tional business  investment. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  over 
the  harmful  effects  of  our  present  tax 
system  on  business  growth. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess 
a  great  disappointment  with  relation  to 
several  aspects  of  the  President's  tax 
message  and  his  proposal.  It  seems  to 
me  that  while  he  has  stated  persuasive 
arguments  for  stimulating  increased 
business  investment,  he  has  failed  to 
suggest  the  most  desirable  method  for 
accomplishing  this  goal.  The  greatest 
deficiency  in  the  President's  tax  proposal 
is  that  he  would  measure  the  increased 
investment  only  by  what  business  in- 
vests in  plant  and  equipment.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  standard  for 
measuring  the  tax  credit  based  on  greater 
investment  should  not  be  so  narrowly 
restricted. 

I  have  urged,  and  urge  now,  that  Con- 
gress provide  a  tax  adjustment  In  the 
form  of  a  deduction  from  taxable  net  in- 
come equal  to  additional  investments  in 
depreciable  assets,  inventory,  and  ac- 
counts receivable,  with  a  limitation  so 
that  the  deduction  would  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  net  income  or  $30,000,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

Generally  speaking,  the  President's 
tax  adjustment  proposal  is  good  but  does 
not  go  far  enough  to  reach  the  most 
important  sectors  of  our  economy.  Hav- 
ing fought  for  so  many  years  to  secure 
recognition  of  the  problem  regarding  the 
need  for  tax  incentives  to  increase  busi- 
ness growth,  I  naturally  welcome  his 
support  for  the  principle  and  applaud  his 
recoEmition  of  the  value  of  a  tax  credit 
based  on  increased  investment.  Never- 
theless. I  must  disagree  with  his  pro- 
posal to  the  extent  that  it  would  give 
tax  benefits'  only  to  businesses  that  in- 
crease their  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  which  is  primarily  the  man- 
ufacturing sector,  thereby  discriminat- 
ing against  the  distributive  and  service 
sectors  which  increases  their  investment 
in  other  forms,  such  as  inventory  and 
accounts  receivable.  Unfortunately,  the 
President's  tax  message  completely  ig- 
nores the  need  for  recognition  of  in- 
creased investments  in  relation  to  other 
assets  of  business. 

A  tax  credit  for  increased  business  in- 
vestment based  solely  on  expenditures 
for  plant  and  equipment  concentrates 
on  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy and  fails  to  give  adequate  recog- 
nition to  the  need  for  greater  growth 
in  the  distribution  and  service  segment 
of  oiu-  economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
small  business  is  particularly  concen- 
trated in  the  service  and  distributive 
fields.  These  are  the  fields  that  have 
shown  the  greatest  growth  in  post-World 
War  II  years,  and  therefore  is  the  area 
that  needs  the  most  capital  to  finance 
this  expansion  and  create  jobs.  By  ig- 
noring the  need  for  greater  investment  in 
inventory  and  accounts  receivable,  the 
President's  program  is  deficient  in  that 


area  of  the  economy  which  today  is  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  employment 
of  the  country. 

Distributive  and  service  enterprises, 
which  rely  on  inventory  and  accounts 
receivable,  as  well  as  depreciable  assets, 
for  growth  require  a  measure  of  invest- 
ment for  tax  adjustment  based  on  the 
aggregate  of  all  three  of  these  net  worth 
needs. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  as  our  economy  matures, 
distributive  and  sei^ice  businesses  be- 
come more  important.  Today  these  en- 
terprises account  for  more  employment 
than  manufacturing  and  mining.  Thia 
factor  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  develop- 
ing a  tax  incentive  program  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  effective  in  creating  the  larg- 
est number  of  Job  opportunities. 

Since  more  people  are  employed  in  dis- 
tribution and  service,  it  seems  obvious 
that  we  cannot  select  as  a  measure  of 
growth  a  standard  which  inadequately 
measures  the  expansion  needs  of  this 
very  important  segment  of  the  economy. 
By  omitting  inventory  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable from  the  standard  for  measur- 
ing investment,  the  President's  program 
is  deficient  in  a  major  respect. 

Furthermore,  small-  and  medium-size 
businesses  which  constitute  the  major 
victims  of  the  stifling  effect  of  our  pres- 
ent tax  system,  are  primarily  in  distribu- 
tion and  service  trades.  The  President's 
tax  message  and  his  recommendation* 
fail  to  take  account  of  this  important 
fact. 

OmLssion  of  inventory  and  accounts 
receivable  in  the  President's  standard  for 
measuring  business  growth  discriminates 
against  a  large  percentage  of  small-  and 
medium-size  businesses.  These  busi- 
nes.'=es  do  not  have  access  to  the  capital 
market  for  expansion  capital.  They 
therefore  need  a  tax  incentive  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economic  survival  more  than  larger 
enterprises. 

We  should  also  consider  that  one  of 
the  greatest  present  day  economic  re- 
quirements is  increased  sales.  This  is 
what  we  need  to  put  our  economy  on 
the  road  toward  dynamic  growth.  How 
can  we  do  this  except  by  stimulating  the 
Nation's  millions  of  distributive  and  serv- 
ice enterprises  to  increase  their  sales. 
And  to  do  thLs.  a  large  percentage  of  such 
enterprises  must  expand  their  inven- 
tories and  accounts  receivable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  ignore  these  two 
factors  of  net  worth  so  necessary  to 
growth  for  so  many  small  and  medium 
size  busine.sses,  not  only  will  any  such 
program  be  discriminatory  against  the 
largest  percentage  of  American  enter- 
prise— those  businesses  accounting  for 
the  largest  number  of  employment  op- 
portunities, and  those  businesses  which 
have  the  greatest  need  for  a  tax  incen- 
tive based  on  investment — but  such  a 
program  will  not  be  effective  in  encour- 
aging maximum  economic  growth. 

It  may  be  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  investment  incentive  is  based 
on  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  be- 
cause of  an  assumption  that  this  meas- 
ure of  increase  investment  is  easier  to 
administer  than  one  that  gives  consider- 
ation to  additional  investment  for  pur- 
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chasing  other  kinds  of  business  growth 
assets.  But  this  diflSculty  can  be  over- 
come. I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  measure  of  Increased 
business  investment  to  just  plant  and 
equipment.  The  President's  tax  message 
certainly  does  not  offer  any  arguments 
to  the  contrary.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  message  ignores  the  need  and  the  de- 
sirability of  measuring  increased  busi- 
ness investment  on  a  broad  enough  .scale 
to  be  equitable  for  all  kinds  and  types  of 
busine.sses  irrespective  of  whatever  they 
make  or  whatever  they  sell 

The  economic  pressures  against  sur- 
vival today  affect  all  kinds  of  businesses. 
We  must  consider  this  problem  from  this 
point  of  view  for  it  is  one  that  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  segment  of  business. 
Whether  a  firm  be  in  manufactiu-ing, 
mining,  agriculture,  distribution  or  serv- 
ice, whether  it  be  incorporated  or  unin- 
corE>orated,  whether  it  be  a  new  business 
or  an  old  business,  we  must  consider  the 
difiBculties  of  all  .'^mall-  and  medium-size 
businesses  to  grow  and  expand  without 
impairing  their  financial  stability. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  President 
may  not  have  gone  as  far  as  he  should 
in  using  a  broader  standard  of  increased 
investment  because  of  a  fear  regarding 
the  loss  of  tax  revenues.  In  doing  so, 
he  has  neglected  to  consider  that  a  prop- 
er tax  incentive  program  will  increase 
the  tax  base  and  hence  tax  revenues.  If 
the  principle  which  he  suggests  in  his 
program  is  sound,  and  I  think  it  is,  then 
tax  revenues  will  increase,  not  decrease, 
as  a  result  of  a  proper  tax  credit  which 
stimulates  increased  investment  in  in- 
ventory and  accounts  receivable  as  well 
as  in  plant  and  equipment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  have  stated  many  times  on  this 
floor  that  our  present  tax  system  is  re- 
ducing our  tax  revenues,  and  a  judicious 
adjustment  to  encourage  business  growth 
will  increase  thesf  revenues.  I.  there- 
fore, agree  that  the  Presidents  proposal 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  reach  the  most  impor- 
tant sectors  of  our  economy.  I  hojje 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  consider  it  carefully  and  make  the 
changes  in  it  that  are  necessary  to  do 
the  job  which  needs  to  be  done. 


COMBATING    NARCOTICS 
ADDICTION 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  series  of  bills  de- 
signed to  combat  a  very  large  and  very 
complex  problem — narcotics  addiction. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  disgust  we  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  dope 
p>eddlers — the  most  unsavory  elements 
of  the  underworld — every  year  reap  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  profits  from  their  ob- 
scene and  vicious  business.  More  tragic, 
however,  and  a  matter  of  grave  national 


concern,  is  the  plight  of  the  addict.  A 
narcotic  addict  is  a  sick  man.  or  boy, 
who  is  in  desperate  need  of  help. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  despite 
a  vigorous  fight  against  smugglers,  we 
have  more  than  21,000  addicts,  or  45 
percent  of  the  Nation's  known  drug  ad- 
dicts. To  date  the  dominant  approach 
toward  the  addict  is  to  treat  him  as  a 
criminal  and  send  him  to  prison  where 
there  are  few  if  any  facihties  for  treat- 
ment. Alcoholism  has,  at  long  last,  been 
recognized  as  a  sickness — why  not  drug 
addiction?  In  its  present  posture  little 
progress  can  be  made  toward  cure  and, 
in  the  end,  abolition  of  the  illegal  traf- 
fic in  drugs.  Stamp  out  the  need  and 
the  traflBc  will  end. 

There  are  far  too  few  public  facilities 
in  the  United  States  for  the  cure  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  addicts.  Federal  in- 
stitutions right  now  are  operating  be- 
yond capacity  and  these  are  penal 
institutions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  begin  to 
shift  gears  and  place  this  problem  in  its 
proper  prospective;  namely,  as  one  which 
calls  for  medical,  rather  than  penal, 
solutions. 

The  series  of  bills  I  have  introduced 
call  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Ped- 
rral-State  program  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  narcotics  hospital 
facilities,  and  for  technical  assistance 
to  the  States  in  which  similar  grant  pro- 
prams  are  found.  Additionally,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  civil 
commitment  of  drug  users  to  the  custody 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  under  certain 
circumstances.  Its  purpose  is  to  permit 
mandatory  commitment,  treatment,  and 
aftercare  supervision  of  victims  of  nar- 
cotic addiction.  Lastly.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  setting  out  the  pres- 
ent seriousness  of  the  narcotics  problem 
in  the  United  States,  and  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotics to  study  all  aspects  of  thr  nar- 
cotics problems. 

Similar  measures  are  being  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Javits,  and 
Keating,  of  New  York.  Several  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  New  York  delegation 
are  likewise  introducing  companion 
measures  in  this  House,  and  I  know  they 
join  me  in  urging  the  House  to  give  these 
matters  early  and  favorable  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int,  summary 
statements  of  my  three  bills  for  the  in- 
formation and  study  of  my  colleagues. 

Summary  of  Narcotic  Addict  HosprrAL 
FACiLrms  Act 

Thi-s  bill  establishes  a  new  Federsil-State 
program  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  narcotics  hospital  facilities  and  for  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
by  adding  a  new  title  VIII  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  in  which  similar  grant 
programs  are  found.  Construction  funds 
authorized  under  the  bill.  In  an  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  legislative  committee  are 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  State's  share  of  U.S.  narcotics 
addicts,  and  can  represent  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  hospitals  or,  where 
the  needs  of  the  States  so  Indicate,  wings 
or  wards  in  existing  Institutions.  Operating 
grants  made  available  under  the  bill  are  for 


60  percent  of  operating  costs  of  such  hos- 
pitals, or  of  similar  State  facilities  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  In  addition,  the 
State,  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance, 
must  establish  an  adequate  aftercare  pro- 
gram, to  bo  financed  wholly  by  the  State. 

In  order  to  be  eligible,  the  State  must  sub- 
mit a  program  meeting  basic  construction, 
operation  and  after-care  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Surgeon  General  and  a  newly 
established  Advisory  Committee  on  Hospital 
Facilities  for  Narcotics  Addicts.  The  plan 
must  also  provide  for  adequate  mandatory 
commitment  procedures.  In  order  to  assure 
that  addicts  will  remain  In  the  hospitals  for 
the  p>erlod  of  time  provided  for  In  State  or 
Federal  law. 

The  bin  also  contains  the  standard  clauses 
of  other  grant  programs  In  order  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  tUe  United  States  and  to  as- 
sure each  State  of  fair  consideration. 

There  Is  provision  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  Interstate  compacts  dealing  with 
Joint  construction  and  operation  of  such 
facilities  by  two  or  more  States,  where  the 
number  of  addicts  In  any  one  State  may  not 
make  It  economical  to  construct  new  hos- 
pitals or  facilities.  Even  where  the  State 
does  not  construct  new  facilities.  It  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  operations  grants  If  It  estab- 
lishes the  required  aftercare  program  and 
meets  other  program  standards. 


Summary    of    Civil    CoMMrrME>rr   Bill 

This  bin  provides  for  the  civil  commit- 
ment of  drug  users  to  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Its  purpose  Is  to  permit  manda- 
tory commitment,  treatment,  and  aftercare 
supervision  of  victims  of  narcotic  addiction. 

Civil  commitment  may  be  dented  to  any 
drug  user  If  It  appears  that  ( 1 »  there  Is  a 
pending  charge  of  crime  against  the  user,  not 
related  to  narcotics,  or  (2)  the  drug  user 
has  been  convicted  on  two  or  more  prior  oc- 
casions of  a  felony  not  involving  narcotics, 
or  (3)  the  drug  user  has  three  times  before 
been  civilly  committed  because  of  his  nar- 
cotics use,  or  (4)  facilities  for  hospital  care 
and  aftercare  supervision  are  Inadequate  at 
the  time  commitment  Is  sought,  or  (5)  It  Is 
not  In  the  Interest  of  Justice  to  commit  the 
drug  user  civilly. 

Civil  commitments  would  be  for  an  inde- 
terminate p)erlod,  not  to  exceed  36  months, 
with  a  provision  for  up  to  2  years  of  subse- 
quent probationary  aftercare  treatment. 
Within  these  limits  custody  Is  maintained 
until  the  Surgeon  General  certifies  that  the 
drug  user  has  been  effectively  removed  from 
the  habitual  use  of  drugs. 

A  civil  commitment  under  the  proposed 
act  would  not  be  deemed  a  criminal  convic- 
tion and  the  results  of  any  tests  or  proce- 
dures to  determine  narcotic  addiction  by  the 
Surgeon  General  could  not  be  used  against 
the  examined  person  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. The  act  would  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1962. 


Summary  of  Resolution  Calling  for  White 
House    Conference   on    Narcotics 

This  resolution  sets  out  the  present  se- 
riousness of  the  narcotics  problem  In  the 
United  States,  and  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotics, consisting  of  members  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  and  of  persons 
dealing  with  the  problem  on  the  State  and 
local  level,  and  patterned  after  similar  White 
House  conferences  on  other  problems  of  na- 
tional concern. 

The  Conference  is  to  study  all  aspects  of 
the  narcotics  problem  including  methods  of 
coordinating  State  and  Federal  efforts,  means 
for  further  consultation  on  the  national  and 
international  levels,  proposals  for  treatment 
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of  addicts,  and  other  related  matters.  It  Is 
to  report  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to    the    President   and    the   Congress. 


.  LIBERALIZATION  OP  THE  RULES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  GoodfllI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  we  heard  the  clarion  call  of 
the  New  Fron*.ier  resounding  in  these 
Chambers  calLn?  for  a  liberalization  of 
the  Rules  Committee  so  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  new  President  might  come 
before  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people. 

In  high  flown  language  we  were  told 
that  expansion  of  the  committee  would 
mean  reform,  in  line  with  what  was 
heralded  as  a  young  and  vigorous  new 
concept  of  government  that  had  burst 
upon  the  American  scene.  The  entire 
House  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  measures  previously  killed  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

At  the  time  reform  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  proposed,  I  led  a  group  which 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed true  reform.  We  asked  only  some 
assurance  that  the  Rules  Committee 
would  not  become  a  new  cork  in  an  old 
bottleneck.  We  did  not  get  such  assur- 
ance from  the  Democratic  leadership 
and  it  is  obvious  today  why  we  did  not. 
Those  who  talked  about  reform  earlier 
were  not  interested  in  real  reform.  They 
were  interested  in  power.  They  did  not 
want  to  eliminate  the  bottleneck,  they 
just  wanted  to  choose  the  corks  them- 
selves. 

The  banner  of  the  New  Frontier  on  the 
Rules  Committee  has  today  been  un- 
furled It  flutters  figuratively  across 
this  House  for  all  to  see.  It  flies  from 
the  masthead  of  the  majority  leadership. 
The  words  emblazoned  on  that  banner 
are  written  in  a  firm  stroke.  Those 
words  are  "Take  it  or  leave  it." 

It  was  this  motto  that  prompted  the 
bottling  up  of  29  pieces  of  legislation  on 
Wednesday.  This  motto  flies  today  over 
the  legislation  we  have  before  us.  affect- 
ing millions  of  Americans,  either  by  the 
benefits  it  gives  or  the  deductions  from 
the  paycheck  of  the  workingman  it  man- 
dates. 

The  bill  providing  for  changes  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  comes  before  us  to- 
day, Mr  Speaker,  bound  up  in  a  gag 
rule  that  allows  no  amendment.  This 
was  tossed  to  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker, 
festooned  with  the  new  mottor  the  Rules 
Committee  would  have  us  respect,  "Take 
it  or  leave  it." 

Some  people  have  attempted  to  justify 
the  action  of  the  Rules  Committee  by  in- 
sisting that,  traditionally,  tax  bills  come 
before  the  House  under  a  closed  rule 
permitting  of  no  amendment  of  any  na- 
ture. This  contention  simply  is  not  true. 
Proud  as  I  am  to  represent  the  New  York 
district  previously  so  magnificently  rep- 


resented by  the  beloved  Dan  Reed,  I 
need  only  hearken  back  to  what  Mr. 
Reed  did  with  the  social  security  bill 
that  came  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  he  chaired  in  1954 
when  the  Congress  was  controlled  by  the 
Republicans.  Mr.  Forand.  a  Democrat 
from  Rhode  Island,  had  then  cham- 
pioned many  amendments  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Dan  Reed  in- 
sisted that  Mr.  Forand  have  the  right  to 
present  those  amendments  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Rules  Committee  granted  a  rule  to  per- 
mit the  opposition  to  be  heard  in  that 
instance.  There  are  many  other  ex- 
amples that  could  be  given,  but  the  1954 
experience  involving  former  Congress- 
man Reed  strikes  close  to  home  with  me. 

Where  is  the  great  reform  today?  It 
is  not  apparent  in  this  House.  It  was  not 
apparent  Wednesday  when  the  Kennedy 
cork  was  clamped  tightly  in  the  bottle- 
neck on  29  bills  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
Those  29  bills  will  never  see  the  light  of 
day  on  the  House  floor  where  the  will  of 
the  House  might  be  worked. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  gag 
rule  prevails  today'  under  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "reform."  I  could 
not  at  the  time,  and  I  cannot  now,  par- 
ticipate in  such  illusory  reform,  whatever 
its  transient  popularity  might  be. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore   entered,   was   granted    to: 

Mr.  Clem  Miller,  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  25. 

Mr.  Hemphill  <^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBON.ATi),  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday  next, 
April  25.  1961. 

Mr.  Pelly  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kyl)  , 
for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi) ,  for  20  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  SuxLrvAN,  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  she  matje  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  on  technical  aspects 
of  the  bill  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  remarks 
he  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stratton,  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord following  Mr.  Schwengel  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

The  following  Member  fat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Nelsen)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr.  Mathias. 


The  following  Members  fat  the  request 
of  Mr.  LiBONATi)  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr.  Friedbl. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  FTJCiNsia. 

Mr.  Grant. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ing (at  4  o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  April  24.  1961.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

818  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  the  report  of  the  General 
Sales  Manager  for  January  1061,  concerning 
the  policies,  activities,  pnd  developments  re- 
lating to  each  commodity  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which 
It  Is  directed  to  support;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets 
of  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp. 
for  the  quarterly  period  ending  March  31. 
1961,  pursuant  to  the  RFC  Liquidation  Act. 
as  amended  (67  St.it.  230),  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  F.R.  4633);  to 
the   Committee   on    Banking   and   Currency. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  relating 
to  certain  amendments  to  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice In  admiralty  and  maritime  cases  for  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  2073; 
to   the   Committee   on    the   Judlclarv. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  rules 
of  civil  procedure  for  the  US.  district  courts, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  pursuant  to  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  section  2072;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R  6518  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Inter-American  Social  and 
Economic  Cooperation  Program  and  the 
Chilean  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 
Program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  254).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  262  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion for  H  R.  4728,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  255).  Referred  to  the  Hous« 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.   1.     An  act  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
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gram  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  (Rept.  No  256) .  Order«l  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COI.iMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  Uie  Cleik 
Tor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper, 
calendar,  as  follows:  ' 

Mr.  WALTETl;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  1441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Adam  and  Edmund  Wojiowlcz;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  257) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2107  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plctro  11- 
Gregorio  Bruno;  without  amendment  iRcpt. 
No  258) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Fcrrara  Spcru;  wlthovit  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2591 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  2141  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Henry  Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun;  with- 
out amendment  (R(pt.  No.  260).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  234«.  A  biU  :or  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarino;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  261 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.2645  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Alice  Kllmowskl:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  262).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.2671.  A  bUi  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Bonavlta;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
263)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se 

Mr.  POFK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  2674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Nowlt 
witliout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  264 ».  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  3146  A  biU  for  the  relief  oX 
Jozef  Gromnda.  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  2651  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  3371  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
George  Sauter  (also  known  as  Georgols 
Makkast;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
266).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  CHKLF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Czyz 
Krupa;  wlttiout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  267). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  WALTER  Commltt««  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlecc3nBlaw 
Bajor;  without  amendment  (Rept  No  268). 
Referred  to  the  Onnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  4201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Evangella  Kurtales;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  289) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caslmir 
Lazara:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  270). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4482  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
Slkora;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  271). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    PASSMAN: 

H-R.  6318.  A  bin  making  appropriations  for 
the  Inter -American  Social  and  Economic  Co- 
operation Program  and  the  Chilean  Recon- 
struction and  Rehabilitation  Program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

HR.  6519    A     bill     to     provide     additional 

lands    for    the    Tupelo    National    Battlefield 

Site,   Mis?.,   end  for  other  purposes;    to  the 

Committee   on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ADDONIZIO: 

H  R.  6520.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  Veterans'  BenefiU  Act  of  1957  to  extend 
the  prciumpuve  period  with  respect  t3  serv- 
ice connection  of  multiple  sclerosis  for  an 
rd'lltlonal  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Vctora:is"  Affair?. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H  R.  6521.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
wellnrc  by  assisting  the  States,  through  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid,  to  establl.'h  and 
i)pirafe  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6522.  A  bill  to  enable  the  courts  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dkiarv. 

By  Mr  BATTIN: 

K  R  C523  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians.  Montana,  for 
certain  lands  embraced  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Indian  reservation,  for  the 
vnlidr^tion  of  title-,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  CBLLER: 

H  R  6524  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile 
delinquents;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

By  Mr   COHELAN: 

H  R  6525.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rlehts  a  permanent  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  OoTernment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  6526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  a,sslstlng  the  States,  through  a 
program  of  prants-in-ald.  to  establish  and 
operate  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R  6527.  A  bill  to  enable  the  cotirts  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcinry. 

ByMr  DURNO: 

H  R  6528    A    bill   to  establish   the  Oregon 

Dunes   Shorelands   In    the   Sluslaw   National 

Forest  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr   FRAZIER: 

H.R  6529  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  GIAIMO: 

H  R.  6530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  at  East 
Haven.  Conn  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offk-e  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6531 .  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  program  of  water  pollution 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  6532.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of 
Invention  by  Inventors  and  their  employees, 
and  tliereby  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Nation's  welfare,  by  providing  for  the 
administration  in  the  public  interest  of  the 
property  rights  to  inventions  resulting  from 
research  or  development  which  is  financed 
at  least  In  port  throueh  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr  GUBSER: 
H.R.  6533.  A  bill  to  provide  that  those 
persons  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1?49  who  were  prohibited  from  computing 
th?lr  retired  p^y  or  retainer  pay  under  the 
rt-tes  provided  by  the  act  of  May  20.  1958. 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or 
retainer  psy  recomputed  on  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  proviied  by  the  Act  of  May  20. 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6534.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates  of  compensation  for  posi- 
tions In  the  Federal  Government  In  appro- 
priate relationship  to  local  prevailing  rates 
for  similar  p>ositlons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  HARDY : 
HH  6'535.  A    bill    to    validate    the    salary 
overpayments    made   to    certain    officers   and 
employees  incident  to  the  salary  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1955.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr   LINDSAY: 
HR.  6536.  A  bill   to  provide   for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  by  assisting  the  States,  through 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid.  to  establish  and 
o;>oraie    special    hospital    facilities    for    the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6537.  A  bill  to  enable  tlie  courts  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R  6638.  A    biU    to    establish    a    Deixart- 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  and  lor 
other  purp>oses:    to   the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr  McFALL: 
HR.  6539.  A    biU    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  any 
person,     partnership,    or    corporation    from 
disseminating   advertisements   falsely   repre- 
senting the  prices  at  which  commodities  are 
offered  for  sale  to  be  the  wholesale  prices  of 
such    commodities:    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  : 
H.R.  6540.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Army  ordnance  depot,  referred 
to  as  the  Sioux  Of'dnance  Depot,  as  the  Fort 
Sidney   Ordnance   Def>ot;    to   the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  MONTOYA: 
HR.6541.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   Secre- 
tary  of    the    Interior   to   construct,   oper.'^tp, 
and   maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
project  and  the  Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama   project  as   participating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  REUSS: 
HR.6542    A  bill   to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Housing   Amendments   of    1955    to    put    idle 
men  to  work  at  useful  local  improvements, 
and   for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  6643.  A  biU  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Housing    Amendments   of    1955    to   put   idle 
men  to  work  at  usefvU  local  Improvements, 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R  6544.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment. In  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  California: 

H  R.  6545  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent  hold- 
ers to  bring  civil  actions  against  Govern- 
ment contractors  who  infringe  their  patents 
while  carrying  out  Government  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H  R.  6546  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  act  of  Sep:ember  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  610), 
to  provide  for  the  nutritional  enrichment 
and  the  sanitary  transportation  and  storage 
of  rice  distributed  under  certain  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    TOLL: 

H  R.  6547  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H  R.  6548  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of 
invention  by  inventors  and  their  employees, 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Nation's  welfare,  by  providing  for  the 
administration  In  the  public  Interest  of  the 
property  rights  to  Inventions  resulting  from 
research  or  development  which  Is  financed  at 
least  In  part  through  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    VAN  ZANDT  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6549.  A  bill  to  provide  death  compen- 
sation on  behalf  of  widows  and  children  of 
severely  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs   WEIS: 

H  R.  6550  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  part-time  or  in- 
termittent-service Government  employment 
of  retired  employee  with  full  compensation 
without  reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  6551  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  waive  his  right  to  receive  benefits  there- 
under In  order  to  preserve  his  right  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  other  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    CORBETT: 

H.R.  6552.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  utiliza- 
tion of  city  and  rural  carriers  in  connection 
with  decennial  censuses  of  population;  to  the 
Committee  en  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    CLARK: 

H.R  6553.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    DENT: 

H  R  6554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939,  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  commercial  fish- 
eries; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr    FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 

H  R  6556  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  by  assisting  the  States,  through 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid,  to  establish  and 
operate  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R.  6557.  A  bill  to  enable  the  courts  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr  HOSMER: 
H.R.  6558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
into  auid  development  of  practical  means  for 
the  utilization  of  solar  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr    MONAGAN: 
H  R  6559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  averag- 
ing  taxable   Income;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H  R.  6560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
certain  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.J.  Res.  385.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1962  to  continue  to  deliver  water 
to  lands  In  certain  Irrigation  districts  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.  Res.  263.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DEROUNIAN: 
H  Res.  264.  Resolution        expressing       the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  Res.  265.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
H.  Res.  266  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  6561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fu  Sheng 
Cheng  (also  known  as  Fred  Cheng);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
H.R.  6562.  A    bill   for    the    relief   of   Mario 
Barattl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  6563.  A  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Jorge   Cabrlta  Lourenco;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MOSS: 
H.R.  6564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Feliciana 
Corona  Dansle  (Mrs.  Robert);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HH.  6565.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Fillppo 
LoCicero,   Rosalia  LoClcero,   Paola  LoCicero, 
and   Gulseppa   LoCicero;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.R.  6566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogera 
Caravotta;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presente<J  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING:  Memorial  of  the  Nevada 
State  Legislature,  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 


to  cause  to  be  Issued  silver  coins  commemo- 
rating the  centennial  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  into  the  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Nevada  State  Legis- 
lature, memorializing  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wild  Life  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  expend  funds  received  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  sale  in  Nevada  of 
migratory  bird  hunting  sUunps  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  waterfowl  lands  in  Nevada  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Nevada  State  Legis- 
lature, memorializing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Postmaster  General 
to  cause  to  be  Issued  a  centennial  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  admission  of  the  State  ct  Nevada  Into 
the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  being  Senate  Resolution  17.  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  review  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  naval 
air  technical  training  unit  from  the  Olathe, 
Kans.,  Naval  Air  Station  to  the  Glynco,  Ga  , 
Naval  Air  Station;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  being  House  Resolution  31,  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  review  the  proposed  transfer  of 
the  naval  air  technical  training  unit  from 
the  Olathe,  Kans  ,  Naval  Air  Station  to  the 
Glynco,  Ga  ,  Naval  Air  Station;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

126.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Petition  of 
the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  of  South  Omaha.  Nebr  ,  in  sup[X)rt 
of  legislation  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  that  survivors'  benefits  will  be  Identi- 
cal whether  the  survivor  be  husband  or  wife; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

127.  By  Mr  DOOLEY:  Resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  New  Rochelle, 
NY  .  requesting  an  Investigation  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission  into  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

128.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Little  Garden  Club  of  Rye,  West- 
chester County.  NY.  in  strong  support  nf 
Hovise  Joint  Resolution  225,  the  Delaware 
River  Compact,  and  urging  expeditious  pas- 
sage of  said  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

129.  By  Mr.  McCULLOCH:  Petition  of  the 
Reverend  Edmund  J.  Ryan,  C  PP  S  .  dean, 
St.  Charles  Seminary.  Carthagena,  Ohio,  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body  for  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation 
which  would  include  all  citizen-students 
whether  they  attend  public  school  or  inde- 
pendent schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

130.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Christian  Nationalist  Crusade,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  ,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  res- 
olution with  reference  to  Impeaching  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter, 
and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Senator  Dodd,  of  Connfrticut.  Delivers 
Americaaiun  Cooference  Speech  at  An- 
nua! American  Legion  Event  in  West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WCET    VTBCIMIA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  20,  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  tiie  privilege  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Senator  Thoma.s  J.  Dodd.  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  who  now  speaks,  to  have  been 
invited  to  partic.pate  in  the  annual 
Americanism  Conference  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  held  in  Fairmont.  W.  Va..  April 
15,  1961. 

Senator  Dodd  delivered  tlie  conference 
keynote  address — a  forthright  and 
thought-provoking  message  which  was 
declared  by  seniors  among  the  active 
American  Legion  members  in  attend- 
ance to  have  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring in  the  long  series  of  the  West 
Virginia  department  s  annual  lectures 
on  Americanism  Adjutant  Tommy 
Jones  announced  that  he  had  arranged 
to  Ixave  the  address  by  Senator  Dodd 
broadcast  by  radio  on  stations  through- 
out the  State. 

In  being  privileged  to  introduce  our 
distinguished  colleague.  I  said: 

I  am  especially  gratified  to  bring  to  you 
tonight  a  speaker  who  has  developed  high 
competency  in  areas  that  are  particularly 
relevant  to  the  theme  of  this  conference. 

As  a  citizen,  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  as  a 
legislator,  and  a*  the  father  of  two  charm- 
ing daughters  and  four  sons,  our  speaker. 
Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd.  of  Connecticut,  has 
a  very  real  investment  in  Americanism  and 
in  the  problenns  of  our  achieving  a  more 
vL-ible  democracy. 

His  professional  engagement  In  this  field 
began  with  the  conferring  of  his  law  degree 
at  Yale  University  In  1933.  In  1935  Thomas 
Dodd  established  and  directed  the  national 
youth  admlnlFtratton  in  Connecticut,  there- 
by initiating  a  very  deep  commitment  to 
Juvenile  problems  and  the  development  of 
our  youth.  This  interest  and  responsibility 
he  has  carried  with  him  to  the  present  time. 
in  which  it  guides  his  very  able  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

In  1938  our  speaker  Joined  the  Department 
of  Justice,  where  he  rerved  with  distinction 
until  1945  as  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General.  In  that  year  he  was  called 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  serve  with 
Justice  Jackson  at  the  Nuremburg  Trials  for 
the  War  Crimes.  During  the  remainder  pt 
1945  and  1946  he  acted  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  review  and  executive  trial  coun- 
sel in  the  US  Chief  of  Counsel  for  the  Prose- 
cution of  Axis  Criminality,  earning  a  Presi- 
dential Citation  and  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
for  the  high  service  he  rendered. 

After  several  years  of  active  practice  in 
law,  our  guest  returned  to  public  service  as 


a  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatJve  In 
the  83d  and  84tb  Congresses,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  1958.  Throughout 
a  wide  and  Taried  practice  of  law.  as  a 
private  practitioner,  as  a  public  servant,  and 
as  a  legislator,  the  consistent  thread  of  Sen- 
tiUiT  Dodd's  career  has  been  his  high  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  Americanism  and 
his  devotion  to  the  task  of  making  those 
principles  secure. 

It  is  with  a  keen  awareness  of  the  clari- 
fication which  he  can  bring  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  conference  that  I  take  p.easure 
in  presenting  the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
a  dutmgulshed  U^.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  Senator  Dodd's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech    bt    Sknatob    Thomas    J.    Dodd,    or 
Connecticut,  Before  the  Amebican  Legion 

CONFERENCI,    FAIBMONT,    W,    Va.,    APRIL    15. 

1961 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
with  this  group  of  American  Legion  mem- 
bers and  their  wives,  who  h^e  contributed 
BO  much  In  the  effort  to  inform  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  the  essential  evU  of  com- 
munism and  the  threat  it  poses  to  freedom. 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  West  Virginia  for 
another  reason.  Thanks  to  the  energetic 
and  effectl%e  efforts  of  Senator  Randolph 
and  Senator  Btbd,  I  probably  kno^v  more 
about  the  problems  of  West  Virginia  than 
those  of  any  other  State  In  the  Union,  ex- 
cepting my  own  State  of  Connecticut.  In 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  I  ha\e  been 
fortunate  to  have  a  warm  and  wise  friend, 
who  Is  known  and  respected  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  capable  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Senator 
Bob  Btbd  for  a  long  time  and  have  served 
with  him  In  the  House  and  Senate.  I  have 
always  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  dedicated  public  servants  in 
America.  West  Virginia  can  well  be  proud 
of  its  representation  in  the  Senate.  There 
Is  no  State  whose  Interests  are  more  ef- 
fectively  or   tirelessly  represented. 

TTie  word  "Americanism'  has,  I  am  afraid, 
been  much  misunderstood. 

It  has  been  abused  by  ultraconservatlve 
extremists  who  claim  it  as  their  peculiar 
property. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  unjustly 
vilified  by  the  ultrallberal  extremists,  who 
equate   it   with   bigotry   and   reaction. 

Why  there  should  be  such  confusion,  I 
find  diiacult  to  understand.  The  meaning 
of  "Americanism"  should  be  plain  enough. 
"Americanism"  means  loyalty  not  merely 
to  our  country  but  to  its  traditions  and  to 
the  moral  values  for  which  It  stands. 

It  means  dedication  to  the  concepts  at 
Justice  and  tolerance  and  fairness  that  are 
en.'^hrlned  in  our  Constitution. 

But  above  all,  it  means  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom — the  kind  of  ded- 
ication to  which  Thomas  Jefferson  gave 
voice  when  he  wrote  the  line:  "I  have  sworn 
upon  the  altar  of  Almighty  God  eternal 
hostility  to  all  forms  of  tyranny  over  the 
minds  of  men." 

Wo  American  who  is  true  to  the  traditions 
of  his  country  could  fall  to  be  opposed  to 
Hazl  and  Communist  tyranny. 


Americanism  in  our  day  and  age  does 
not  mean  simply  opposition  to  communism. 
It  means  adherence  to  a  positive  set  of 
values.  Dedication  to  these  values,  how- 
ever, automatically  brings  us  into  opposi- 
tion to  communism. 

Whether  they  realise  it  or  not,  those 
"ultrallbcrals"  who  repudiate  the  word 
"Americanism"  have  in  effect  turned  tbelr 
b;icks  on  the  American  tradition. 

By  "ultrallberal"  I  mean  those  Intellec- 
tuals, naive  or  softheaded,  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  communism  can  be  all  evil;  who 
Inpirt  that  the  Communists  are  Uke  our- 
selves and  that,  if  we  are  prepared  to  be 
rea.-onable.  coexistence  with  them  is  p>os- 
sibjc:  who  close  their  eyes  to  all  the  mrissive 
evidence  that  communism  Is  an  Internation- 
al conspiracy  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  freedom  snd  religion;  who  cry  "witch- 
hunt" or  "McCarthylsm"  at  every  effort  to 
investigate  Commtmist-front  operatlorw  and 
Communist  infiltration  of  Government  posi- 
tions; who  are  not  pro-Communist,  bxrt 
react  with  far  greater  emotion  against 
every  manifestation  of  anticommunlsm  than 
they  ever  seem  capable  of  displaying  against 
communisn^. 

But  the  American  tradition  is  equally  be- 
trayed by  those  ultraconservatlve  extremists 
who  pretend  to  speak  In  the  name  of  Ameri- 
canism, but  who  forget  that  fairness  and 
moderation  and  Jtistice  are  essential  in- 
gredients of  our  nationhood.  The  result  Is 
that  these  extremists  of  the  right  frequently 
take  the  stand  that  everyone  who  disagrees 
with  them  Is  either  a  Communist  or  a  dupe 
of  the  Communists,  that  every  political  fig- 
■urc  who  has  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  Judg- 
ment or  a  pwlicy  that  failed.  Is,  ipso  facto,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

In  reply  to  the  ultrallberal  extremists.  I 
say  that  there  is  a  problem  of  Communist 
Infiltration  in  government,  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  with  us  before  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  continue  to  be  with  us  so  long 
as  the  cold  war  exists.  Let  me  review  a  few 
pertinent  facts  in  this  connection. 

Alger  Hiss,  one  of  the  top  officers  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  secretary  of  the 
founding  conference  of  the  United  Nations, 
was  identlfiea  as  a  Communist  agent  and 
was  convicted  of  perjury  for  denying  that 
he  turned  over  state  secrets  to  Whlttaker 
Chambers,  a  self-confessed  Soviet  agent. 

Harry  Dexter  White,  who,  a&  the  energetic 
assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau,  in  effect  ran  the  American  Tre;^- 
ury,  has  also  been  proved,  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  to  have  been  a  Communist 
r.gent. 

Frank  Coe.  one-time  assistant  to  White, 
was  compelled  to  resign  as  head  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  when  he  claimed 
protection  of  the  fifth  amendment  in  refus- 
ing to  reply  to  the  question:  "Are  you  a 
Communist  agent?"  Mr.  Coc  Is  today  in 
Communist   China. 

Think  of  the  implications  of  this:  Com- 
munist agents  have  at  different  times  di- 
rected the  American  Treasury,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  one  of  the  key 
offices    in    the   U.S.   State   Department. 

Those  ultraliberals  who  charge  that  every 
investigation  into  the  possibility  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  or  of  Communist  Influ- 
ence in  government  policy  Is  a  witch-hunt, 
are  either  wrongheaded,  or  blind,  or  worse. 
But  as  bad  as  the  ultrallberal  extremists 
are  those  ultraconservatlve  extremists  who 
charge,  for  example,  that  President  Elsen- 
hower and  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John 
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Poster  Dulles  and  Mr.  Allen  Dulles  were  con- 
scious members  of  the  Conrununlta  con- 
spiracy. 

To  accuse  people  like  President  Elsenhower 
and  John  Foster  Dulles  of  being  Communist 
agen^fi  Ls  an  affront  to  both  decency  and 
Intelligence.  It  brings  our  leaders  and  our 
Institutions  Into  disrepute.  It  sows  division, 
It  makes  It  easier  for  the  Corrununlsts  and 
the  ultrallberals  to  equate  opposition  to 
communism   with   political   lunacy. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  policy.  American- 
ism means  certain  concrete  things. 

Above  all.  It  meana  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  for  men  and  nations. 

It  means  that  we  can  never  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  enslavement  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  In  Europe  and  In  Asia  by 
the  most  bestial  despotism  in  history. 

It  means  that  we  must  seek,  by  every 
means  short  of  war.  to  help  these  peoples  re- 
cover their  freedom. 

It  means  that  we  must  avoid  all  measures 
which  might  be  construed  as  an  acceptance 
of   the   permanence   of   these   regimes. 

It  means  an  abiding  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil   and   freedom  over  slavery. 

It  means  that  we  must  call  a  halt  to  the 
partial  surrender  and  partial  retreats  that 
have  characterized  our  foreign  policy  since 
Yalta  and  Tehran 

It  means  a  willingness  to  fight.  If  fight  we 
must,  to  protect  our  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom of  other  peoples. 

It  means  the  kind  of  courage  and  the  kind 
of  dedication  our  forebears  bad  when  they 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  agitate  or 
exhort  the  members  of  the  American  Legion 
on  the  subject  of  communism.  But  we 
must  be  frank  In  realizing  that  the  view- 
point which  we  in  this  hall  hold,  is  shared 
only  by  a  minority  In  our  own  country  and 
by  a  much  smaller  minority  throughout  the 
free  world  community. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fellow  travelers 
and  the  ultrallberal  extremists,  the  major- 
ity will  agree  with  us  that  communism  Is 
Inherently  evil,  that  It  has  cost  the  lives  of 
scores  of  millions  of  people,  that  It  Is  mlll- 
tantly  opposed  to  belief  In  God.  that  Its  to- 
talitarian government  violates  all  of  man's 
God-given  rights,  that  the  leaders  of  com- 
munism have  on  frequent  occasions  pro- 
claimed their  Intention  of  burying  the  frSe 
world. 

But  after  admitting  all  these  things  our 
friends  of  the  majority  will  turn  around 
and  say:  "We  have  to  be  realistic.  We  can- 
not afford  a  nuclear  war.  Therefore  we  must 
seriously  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists,  seriously  strive  to  achieve  co- 
existence with  them." 

This  brief  statement  of  position  Is,  I  am 
certain,  an  accurate  characterization  of  the 
present  attitude  of  the  free  world.  But 
within  these  brief  sentences  there  are  so 
many  grave  fallacies  that  I  sometimes  won- 
der what  has  happened  to  the  Intelligence 
and  sanity  and  morality  of  civilized  men. 

This  position  assumes  that  the  essential 
differences  between  communism  and  free- 
dom are  negotiable.  But  while  many  minor 
and  peripheral  differences  are  negotiable, 
the  essential  difference  between  freedom  and 
slavery  Is  not. 

It  also  assumes  that  the  cold  war  Is  two- 
sided  In  origin,  that  If  we  abate  our  hostility, 
the  Communists  will  abate  theirs.  But  the 
cold  war  does  not  originate  on  our  side; 
the  hostility  of  the  Communist  world  to  the 
free  world  does  not  spring  from  anything 
we  have  done.  The  Kremlin  is  opposed  to 
us  because  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  be- 
lieve. It  seeks  to  destroy  us — in  fact  I  would 
say  that  It  is  under  Compulsion  to  destroy 
us — 'because  we  stand  for  the  dignity  of 
man  and  it  stands  for  human  enslavement; 
because  we  stand  for  freedom  and  it  stands 
for  the  total  subjugation  ot  the  rest  of  the 


world;  because  we  stand  for  belief  In  God 
and  in  man's  God-given  rights,  while  the 
Kremlin  denies  these  beliefs;  because  Amer- 
ica is  the  one  thing  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  global  victory  for  the  Kremlin. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  belief 
In  God  and  freedom  and  all  the  other  virtues 
of  our  civilization,  we  will  remain  what  we 
are.  And  so  long  as  we  remain  what  we 
are,  communism  will  seek — must  seek — to 
destroy  us.  Let  us  have  no  Illusion  on  this 
score. 

This  quest  for  coexistence,  where  coexist- 
ence is  not  possible,  represents  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  first  of  all  moral  and  religious 
precepts:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  brother  as 
thyself.  It  also  represents  an  abandonment 
of  the  moral  foundation  of  the  American 
revolution  and  American  civilization. 
Whether  they  realize  It  or  not.  those  who 
argue  In  favor  of  an  entente  with  the  Krem- 
lin, are  urging  that,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving our  own  precious  skins,  we  forget 
about  the  agony  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  enslaved  by  communism 

I  say  that  we  cannot  forget  about  their 
agony.  I  sat  that  If  we  declare  peace  with 
the  tyrants,  >morally  we  are  declaring  war 
on  their  victims. 

I  say  that  we  cannot  defend  freedom  If  we 
limit  It  to  mean  only  our  freedom. 

I  believe  tdaat  In  the  long  run  we  will  pro- 
tect ourselves  best  and  defend  freedom  best 
if,  together  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  we 
"swear  upon  the  altar  of  Almighty  God. 
eternal  hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  minds  of  men." 

I  have  repeated  this  quotation  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  because  I  feel  that  It  Is 
something  that  every  American  should  re- 
mind himself  of  every  day  of  his  life. 

I  say  that  the  hesitant,  compromising,  co- 
existential  foreign  policy  of  recent  years  en- 
courages aggression,  endangers  the  peace.  Im- 
perils our  freedom,  and  every  day  erodes  our 
own  Integrity. 

I  say  that  we  can  neither  preserve  the 
peace  nor  defend  freedom,  nor  win  the  cold 
war  unless,  as  the  very  first  act,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  the  universal  triumph  of  the 
faith  In  God  and  freedom  which  Is  the  very 
heart  of  our  civilization  and  culture. 

I  say  that  this  is  the  essence  of  American - 
Ism  in  our  time,  that  only  thus  can  we  de- 
fend our  freedom,  perpetrate  the  American 
tradition,  and  ultimately  make  the  American 
dream  available  to  peoples  everywhere. 


Israeli   Independence    Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

Of"    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  tribute  to 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the  13th  anni- 
versary of  its  independence: 

Israeli  Independence  Dat 
On  the  13th  anniversary  of  Its  Inde- 
pendence, Israel  has  proved  that  the  experi- 
ment to  create  a  national  state  has  been  a 
total  success.  For  today  Israel  Is  truly  a 
national  state  among  the  countrlee  of  the 
world.  She  has  taken  Into  her  land  the 
lost  and  homeless  refugees  of  World  War  II. 
Her  population  has  almost  tripled  since 
1948,  the  year  of  her  Independence  Her 
land  now  supports  over  2  million  people.  In 
order  to  build  the  land  to  meet  the  needs 
of   her   people,    new   social   forms    were   de- 


veloped and  combined  with  the  old  In 
addition  to  cultivation  of  private  lands, 
communal  agricultural  villages  were  set  up 
to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  many 
families  There,  the  land  U  owned  in  com- 
mon and  the  community  provides  for  all  the 
needs  of  its  members.  The  moshav  combines 
collective  living  with  the  capitalist  system 
by  providing  small  landholders  with  an  eco- 
nomic community  run  by  the  state,  the  co- 
operative movement,  and  trade  unions. 
Thus,  there  are  various  economic  Institu- 
tions to  provide  for  the  varied  needs  of  the 
population. 

Just  as  the  Israeli  people  express  their 
resourcefulness  and  originality  In  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  Institutions,  so  do 
they  In  their  culture.  Through  books  and 
25  daily  newspapers  Israel  seeks  to  explain 
Itself  and  its  purposes  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Through  its  renowned  Philharmonic, 
Its  Hebrew  University,  Its  folk  dances  and 
music,  and  Its  archeologlcal  discoveries, 
such  as  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  we  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  have  come  to  know  and  respect  Israel 
and  Its  accomplishments  In  these  few  years. 


Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  G.  Kojis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VK8 

Thursday,  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  S|>eaker.  on  Sunday. 
April  30,  the  Right  Reverend  Theodore 
G.  Kojis.  abbot  of  St.  Andrews  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  will  be 
honored  by  the  entire  Cleveland  com- 
munity on  the  occasion  of  his  25  years 
in  the  priesthood  and  his  dedicated 
service  to  the  Cleveland  community. 

The  Right  Reverend  Abbot  Theodore 
G.  Kojis,  OS  B..  of  Cleveland,  is  a  native 
of  Slovakia.  He  came  to  this  country  as 
a  4-year-old  in  1914.  His  family  first 
settled  in  Milwaukee  and  later  moved  to 
a  nearby  town  in  Wisconsin.  After  com- 
pleting his  elementary  education  in  St. 
Matthew's  Paro^fliial  School,  the  future 
abbot  of  St.  AnA-ew's  Abbey  enrolled  in 
St.  Procopius  Academy  in  Lisle,  111.,  in 
the  fall  of  1923.  He  obtained  his  high 
school  diploma  in  1927  and  spent  the 
next  2  years  in  St.  Procopius  College  be- 
fore entering  the  novitiate  at  St.  John's 
Abbey  in  Collegeville.  Minn.,  in  the 
summer  of  1929. 

Abbot  Kojis  came  to  St.  Andrew's  Ab- 
bey in  the  summer  of  1930.  Besides 
teaching  in  the  Benedictine  High  School, 
he  studied  at  John  Carroll  University 
and  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  In  1934  he 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
John  Carroll  University.  He  was  or- 
dained 2  years  later  on  May  1  by  Bishop 
Schrembs.  Before  preparing  for  preach- 
ing missions  at  Catholic  University,  he 
continued  teaching  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Benedictine.  Moreover,  he  served  as 
prefect  of  the  boarding-school  students 
and  procurator  of  the  abbey. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  as  the 
second  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's  Abbey  on 
June  20.  1946.  Abbot  Kojis  was  the 
youngest  Benedictine  prelate  of  abbatial 
rank  in  the  world.  While  in  Europe  for 
the  general  election  of  the  abbot  pri- 
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mate  in  the  fall  of  1947,  he  visited 
Slovakia.  The  hometown  folks  in  his 
birthplace  of  Koseca  gave  their  re- 
nowned son  a  warm  welcome. 

The  abbot  attended  the  International 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  in  1952.  and  made  a  tour  of  Italy. 
Germany.  France,  England,  and  Ireland. 
He  became  acquainted  with  many  Slo- 
vak refugees  while  on  the  continent. 
Giving  aid  to  the  needy  Slovaks  in  exile 
has  been  one  of  the  favorite  charities  of 
the  abbot  who  has  always  shown  a  gen- 
erous heart  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
now  living  in  exile. 

Despite  his  manifold  duties  as  abbot  of 
St  Andrew's  and  president  of  Benedic- 
tine High  School,  Abbot  Kojis  studied 
art  at  Western  Reserve  University  and 
obtained  his  master's  degree  several 
years  ago.  He  holds  membership  in  the 
First  Catholic  Slovak  Union.  First  Catho- 
lic Slovak  Ladies'  Union,  Slovak  Catho- 
lic Sokol.  Pennsylvania  Slovak  Catholic 
Union.  Slovak  Catholic  Federation,  the 
Slovak  League  of  America,  and  is  a 
fourth  degree  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  The  abbot  has  been  honored 
with  honorary'  offices  in  most  of  these 
organizations.  Moreover,  he  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Slovak  Institute  here,  and 
protector  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Center 
in  Rome.  In  addition  he  is  honorary 
president  of  the  Slovak  News  Associa- 
tion. 

The  entire  Cleveland  community  and 
the  Nation  is  proud  of  the  achievements 
of   this   distinguished   citizen. 


President  of  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Publicly  Declarei  President  Kennedy 
"Doesn't  Have  a  Socialistic  Bone  in 
His  Body"  and  Also  Says  "President 
Kennedy's  Program  Designed  To  Ener- 
gize Weakening  Economy" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALirOENiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  DOYLE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  February  3.  1961.  I  read 
a  release  which  was  in  text  as  follows: 

Kennedy  s  No  Socialist.  Sats  US  Chamber 
Head;  President's  "Pump  Priming"  Meas- 
tTRES  Seen  as  Spur  to  Nations  Lagging 
Economy 

Arthur  (Redi  Motley,  president  of  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  an  out- 
spoken apostle  of  free  enterprise,  said  here 
Thursday  that,  while  he  may  disapprove  of 
some  of  President  Kennedy's  antirecession 
measures,  he  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to 
call  them  socialistic. 

"He  [Kennedy)  doesn't  have  a  socialistic 
bone  In  his  body."  said  Motley. 

The  red-haired  chamber  president,  by  turn 
critic  and  defender  of  the  President,  told  a 
news  conference  In  the  BUtmore  that  he's 
convinced  the  administration's  "pump  prim- 
ing" Is  designed  to  "energize  '  the  country's 
sagging  economy,  not  destroy  It. 

And,  because,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, the  direct  quote  in  said  newspaper 


by  the  President  of  the  US  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  be  specifically  observed 
by  as  many  Americans  who  really  think 
as  possible.  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
text  thereof.  President  Motley  surely 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  about  President 
Kennedy. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  please  note  what  he 
says  about  President  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration, its  pui-poscs  and  design. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Cuban  Patriots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OK     WAbHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1961 

.  Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  join  with 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  small  but 
gallant  band  of  beleaguered  Cuban  pa- 
triots who  seek  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom for  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

That  the  present  effort  has  apparently 
failed  in  no  way  diminishes  the  gallantry 
of  the  attempt.  Sometimes,  unfortu- 
nately and  understandably,  impatience 
overrules  soimd  military  judgment,  in 
this  case  resulting  in  precipitating  th3 
invasion  effort  prematurely. 

However,  let  it  be  noted  by  freedom- 
loving  E>eople  everywhere  that  the  bell 
has  tolled  for  the  Bearded  Butcher  of  the 
Caribbean  and  his  ruthless  Communist 
cohort,?.  The  string  is  indeed  running 
out  for  Fidel  Castro  and  his  atheistic 
pro-Communist  totalitarian  government. 

Let  this  modem-day  buccaneer  take 
warning — the  American  people  cannot 
and  will  not  longer  tolerate  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  first  Communist 
beachhead  on  the  American  Continent. 

Speaking  as  one  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Cuban 
freedom  defenders,  let  mc  say:  Be  not 
discouraped  and  be  not  of  faint  heart. 
The  cau.se  for  which  many  of  you  have 
already  given  "the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion"  is  not  lost  and  I  promise  you 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
American  tradition,  cannot  forsake  you. 
Freedom  never  dies:  it  lives  forever  in 
the  hearts  of  God-fearing  men  of  good 
faith. 

Paraphrasing  the  words  of  the 
martyred  Lincoln.  "Your  honored  dead 
have  not  died  in  vain"  and  from  these 
dead  you  will  rededicate  yourselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  until  the  last 
fanatical  adherent  of  the  Communist 
ideology  is  driven  from  your  shores. 
Again  I  say,  be  of  stout  heart  and  by 
your  courage  you  will  shame  those 
among  us  of  faint  heart,  whose  overly 
cautious  counsel  again  recommends  the 
policy  of  "too  little  and  too  late." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  support  positive  action  by 
the  President,  directed  toward  the  over- 
throw of  Fidel  Castro  and  all  he  repre- 
sents. Let  us  not  again  selfishly  betray 
our  Founding  Fathers  by  denying  aid  to 


enslaved  people,  which  to  our  everlast- 
ing shame  was  done  in  Hungary.  We 
cannot  afford  to  longer  speak  softly  and 
carry  a  swagger  stick.  Fifty  years  ago 
American  lives  and  property  were  sacred 
everywhere  in  the  world  and  by  our 
action  in  this  crisis  we  can  again  alert 
the  world  that  this  Nation  will  not  tol- 
erate oppression  and  to  all  nations  on 
earth  let  us  say  "'We  hope  you  will  like 
us,  but  respect  us  you  must." 


Address  by  Senator  Wiley  Over  Wisconsin 
Radio  Stations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
15,  the  1961  shipping  season  opened  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

This  is  exi>ected  to  be  the  most  re- 
warding year  in  the  history  of  the  water- 
way. 

The  expansion  of  traffic  through  the 
seaway  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
high  priority  target  for  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  the  Nation. 

Why?  Because  this  less  expensive 
route  to  consumers  around  the  world,  if 
utilized  to  the  maximum,  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  economic  growth  and 
progress. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  outline 
some  steps  in  which  I  t>elieve  we  can 
reap  maximum  benefits  from  such  ex- 
panded trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
comment  on  other  problems  confronting 
us  and  the  economy,  in  a  radio  broadcast 
over  Wisconsin  radio  stations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  broadcast  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  of  Address  Prepared  for  Delivery 
Bv  Hon.  Alexander  Wilet.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  Over  Wisconsin  Radio  Sta- 
tions Vj 

Friends,  the  ecoiiomic  crisis  In  business 
confronting  the  country  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely serious.  The  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment are  far  too  high.  Throughout  Wis- 
consin, these  total  about  117.000,  or  over  7 
percent  of  the  labor  force  of  1.576.000.  Lags 
in  job-creating,  economy-bolstering  business 
and  Industry  also  have  serious  repercussions 
in  the  economy. 

The  unemployed  and  their  families  are 
suffering  severe  hardships; 

Progress   is   retarded   in   the   economy; 

The  loss  of  buying  power  is  being  felt  by 
siiles.  services,  and  other  enterprises; 

Uncle  Sam.  too,  feels  the  pinch  in  reduced 
revenue. 

Fortunately,  signs  on  the  horizon  are 
pointing   to   an   upturn   In   the   economy. 

Although  this  wont  be  magically  accom- 
plished overnight,  our  task  now  is  ( 1 )  to 
speed  full  recovery;  (2)  to  get  our  jobless 
back  to  work;  and  (3)  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  setback  and  develop  more  effective  ma- 
chinery to  curb  such  dips  In  the  economic 
cycle  in  the  future. 
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To  guard  against  such  setbacks  In  the 
future,  also,  we  need  to  mobilize,  ajid  folly 
utilize   the   available   economic  potential. 

During  the  fjast  week.  I  waa  privileged 
to  meet  with  civic,  labor,  business  and  other 
leaders  In  Wisconsin.  The  purpose  was  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  situation  and  try 
to  find  new  Ideas  for  Improving  the  eco- 
nomic outlook 

Working  on  the  spot,  these  leaders  have  a 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  In  a  good  position  to 
evaluate  the  economic  factors  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  outlook. 

To  an  ever-larger  degree,  the  Nation,  In  my 
judgment,  needs  to  depend  upon  enlightened 
leadership  In  business  and  labor  to  find 
solutions  to  problems  In  the  economy. 

In  these  diCQcult  times,  particularly,  we 
need  real  economic  statesmanship. 

Now,  what  can  be  done? 

In  Congress,  legislation  is  being  consid- 
ered for  Improving  the  economic  picture. 

The  State  and  local  governments,  also, 
could  well  speed  up  timetables  for  procure- 
ment and  construction  of  public  projects. 

B\islness  and  Industry — as  economically 
feasible — could  well  move  up  plans  for  plants 
and  operational   expansion. 

Communities  can  undertake  self-help 
"bootstrap"  operations  to  evaluate  potential 
human  and  natural  resources  and  better 
utilize  these  to  bolster  *he  economy  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  creation  of  multlcommunlty  cooper- 
ative programs  for  pooling  of  manpower  and 
natural  resources  also  can  help  to  resolve 
problems  and  Improve  the  economic  out- 
look. The  jXJtentlals  of  an  area  may  be 
neither  local,  nor  State,  but  rather  inter- 
community, or  Interstate.  Pooling  such 
manpower  or  resources  on  an  area  or  regional 
b.^sls  often  can  result  In  more  effective 
programs. 

We  can  establish  a  higher  priority  for  Buy 
American  policy  in  times  of  national  eco- 
nomic distress. 

We  can  encourage  wise  investments  of 
private  business  and  public  funds  and  Job- 
creating  enterprises.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  promote  further  economic  recovery.  To- 
day, there  are  about  $12  billion  in  financial 
savings  by  individuals;  and  $33  billion  in 
corporate  funds. 

The  total  afsets  of  life  Insurance  companies 
amount  to  about  $114  billion.  One  of  the 
problems  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  such 
funds   in   more   productive   Investments. 

We  need  a  reexamination  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem also  to  provide  encouragement  and  in- 
centive for  expansion  of  Job-creating  enter- 
prises. 


ST.    L.AWRENCE    SEAWAY 

N<>w.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  one  of 
the  great,  new  opportunities  to  improve  our 
economic  life;  that  Is,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

Aa  a  sponsor  of  the  Wiley-Dondero  law. 
authorizing  U.S.  improvement  of  the  water- 
way, I  am  naturally  deeply  Interested  In  Its 
ability  to  better  serve  all  of  us.  and  the 
economy. 

Since  Its  completion  In  1959.  the  seaway 
has  experienced  a  promising  expansion  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Now.  the  1961  shipping  season  is  about  to 
get  underway  and  It  is  expected  to  be  the 
most  rewarding  year  of  the  history  of  the 
waterway. 

True,  the  volume  of  traffic — until  now — 
has  been  less  than  the  more  liberal  "guess- 
timates." 

All  of  us  around  the  Great  Lakes,  includ- 
ing commercial,  industrial,  agricultural, 
civic  and  all  other  interests,  have  a  deep  in- 
terest In  a.ssuring  maximum  utilization  of 
the  seaway,  however 

Why'  First,  because  we.  as  taxpayers, 
have  a  $140  million  Investment  in  the  proj- 
ect.    The   Seaway  Corporation,  designed   to 


be  self-supporting  will  be  able  to  pay  off 
the  debt  by  charging  tolls  only  if  there  Is 
an  adequate  traffic. 

Second,  there  is  economic  advantage  in 
ftilly  utilizing  the  seaway,  a  less  expensive 
trade  route  for  traffic  nowfcowlng  between 
Great   Lakes  and  the   portaBof  the   world. 

Third,  we  need  to  develop  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories. 
Unless  this  is  done,  we  will  miss  a  great  op- 
portunity; and  also  flhd  our  domestic  econ- 
omy seriously  handicapped.  Over  the  years, 
human  ingenuity  and  technology  have  dra- 
matically increased  our  productivity.  As  a 
result,  the  domestic  economy,  more  and 
more,  will  not  only  be  fully  supplied,  but. 
in  some  Instances,  glutted. 

Consequently,  we  need  to  look  for  con- 
sumers elsewhere  In  the  world.  Today  there 
are  nearly  2  billion  consumers  outside  the 
Iron  and  Bamlxx)  Curtains.  Except  for  a 
relatively  few  Industrially  advanced  coun- 
tries, they  need  literally  everything. 

This  is  a  great  potential  if  we  develop  the 
programs  and  policies  to  profitably  supply 
such  markets. 

And,  fourth,  the  seaway.  defensewLse.  also 
plays  a  significant  role  In  the  transportation 
of  vital  materiel  to  and  from  the  lakes 
region. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
we  need  to  encourage  cooperation  among  all 
Great  Lakes  States  to  fully  utilize,  and  bene- 
fit from,  the  seaway. 

Progress,  however,  has  been  sufllclent  to 
inspire  optimism  of  new  economic  life, 
transfused  through  the  seaway,  for  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  America. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  steps  that  need 
to  be  taken  to  reap  maximum  rewards? 
These  include  constructive  efforts  to — 

Assure  fast,  smooth  handling  of  shipping 
through  the  seaw^^y  Itself,  ellmlnatlag  bot- 
tlenecks and  expediting  traffic; 

Finish  the  Job  of  deepening  and  improv- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  connecting  channel,  so 
that  deepsea  vessels  can  sail  to  all  lake  ports; 
at  present  rates  of  progress,  it  appears  that 
the  channels  will  be  usable  at  a  controlling 
depth  of  27  feet  by  June  1962.  the  target 
date; 

Expand  promotion  efforts  to  provide  ship- 
ping, trade,  and  related  interests  with  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  advantages; 

Speed  up  completion  of  port  and  harbor 
development  projects,  to  enable  ports  to 
expeditiously  handle  available  traffic  and 
larger  volumes  of  trade  and  commerce  for 
the  future; 

Enlarge  research  efforts  to  find  markets 
for  the  wide  variety  of  products  of  the  agri- 
cultural-Industrial complex  of  the  upper 
Midwest — the  greatest  in  the  world: 

Undertake  pHot  studies  on  deiclng  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  attempting  to 
further  extend  the  shipping  season; 

Find  early,  favorable  solutions  to  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  pilotage,  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations,  and  other  situations; 
and 

Encourage  greater  cooperation  among 
Lake  States  In  the  development  of  trade 
and  commerce. 

In  addition  tp  these  measures,  there  Is 
a  need  for: 

Carrying  forward  the  kind  of  national 
trade  policies  that  will  encourage  trade  and 
commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes: 

Establishment  of  "tie-ins"  in  road,  rail, 
and  air  transportation;  and 

Encourage  an  ever-greater  flow  of  traffic 
through  the  Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway — a  less  expensive  route  to 
destinations  around  the  globe. 

Maximvun  utilization  of  the  seaway  can 
prove  to  be  a  vital  lifeline  for  improving 
the  economic  outlook. 

OUTLOOK     n*     AGRICITLTtnUE 

Now,  let's  turn  to  another  Important 
aspect  of  our  economy,  agriculture. 


To  maintain  balanced  economic  progress, 
we  need  to  assure  the  farmer  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  national  income. 

The  objectives  of  a  realistic  program  In- 
clude— 

Creation  of  a  positive — not  a  negative — ■ 
image  of  the  American  farmers'  contribu- 
tion to  our  economic  prot^ress; 

Attempting  to  establish  a  relatively  good 
supply-demand  balance  for  production  or 
consumption  of  farm  commodities; 

Finding  better  ways  to  utilize  farm  sur- 
pluses, plus  reducing  costs  of  storage,  and 
u&lug  these  invaluable  resources  as  assets, 
not  as  economic  millstones  around  the  neck 
of  the  economy;  and 

Assuring  the  farmer  of  a  fair  share  of 
our  ever-growing  Income. 

Today,  there  are  about  7  million  people 
working  on  farms.  Sixteen  million  addi- 
tional persons  process  and  market  farm  pro- 
ducts. Farm  sales  for  cash  total  about  $32 
billion  a  year,  twice  that  of  touil  auto  and 
truck  sales.  Farms  also  employ  10  times  as 
many  people  as  automobile  manufacturing 
and  14  limes  as  many  as  In  steelmaklng. 

These  highlights  of  the  farm  picture  help 
to  illustrate  the  significance  of  agriculture 
to  the  overall  economy. 

FARM    PROGRAM 

In  the  near  future,  the  President  is  ex- 
pected to  propose  legislation  to  Congress  for 
a  new  farm  program.  As  recommended  in 
his  message,  a  highlight  Involves  recom- 
mendations for  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional farmer  advisory  committee  system. 
The  committees  would  'oe  e.Ttabllshed  to 
handle  production  and  marketing  programs 
for  each  commodlly  In  which  supply  adjust- 
ment Is  required.  The  developed  programs. 
Involvin:?  controls  over  production  and  mar- 
keting, however,  would  not  go  Into  effect 
until  approved  by  two-third  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

The  committees  would  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If 
approved  by  the  Secretary — and  not  vetoed 
by  ConrrTe-:s  within  60  days — the  programs 
would  go  into  action. 

Personally.  I  have  long  felt  that  (a)  the 
farmer  should  have  a  stronger  voice  In 
programs  affecting  his  economic  future;  (b) 
that  solution  to  the  supply-demand  Im- 
balance of  farm  products  can  best  be  re- 
solved on  a  commodlty-by-commodity  basl.s; 
and  (c)  that  self-help  as  a  principle  should 
be  encouraged — reducing  the  load  on  Uncle 
Sam. 

However,  there  are  serious  questions  to  be 
resolved.  Including— 

How  much  authority  should  be  granted 
the  committees  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  controlling  production  and  mar- 
keting of  f.irm  products? 

Can  the  farmers  and  their  organizations, 
until  now  unable  to  agree  on  a  national 
farm  policy,  develop  acceptable  plans  for 
separate  commodity  programs? 

How  complex  will  be  such  a  multlcom- 
modlty  program? 

How  much  will  It  cost  the  taxpayer,  and 
what  effect  will  It  have  on  consumers? 

Congress,  of  course,  will  have  to  examine 
these  recommendations  very  carefully.  As 
yet.  the  farm  message  has  not  been  followed 
tip  by  proposals  for  legislation.  It's  expected, 
however,  that  this  will  come  to  Congress  In 
the  near  future. 

REVTEWIKG     rEDER\L     Mn.K     OROEX     8TSTEM 

Recently,  also,  the  President  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Federal  milk  marketing  order  system,  which 
offers  a  real  opportunity  to  make  a  useful, 
much-needed  study — one  which  I  have  long 
recommended.  Over  the  years,  dairymen  In 
Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  Midwest  have 
received  far  less  for  fluid  milk  than  produc- 
ers elsewhere  In  the  country. 
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A  review  of  the  milk  order  system— I  sin- 
cerely hope — would  provide  evidence  to  wipe 
out  Inequities  In  the  system. 

EXPANDING     SCHOOL     LUNCH     PROGRAM 

Looking  now  at  another  program — of  In- 
terest not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  the  youth 
and  parents  of  Wisconsin  and  America — we 
find  that,  regrettably,  the  national  school 
lunch  program  Is  running  out  of  money  for 
the  current  year. 

Consequently,  the  program  is  In  danger 
of  being  cut  back  severely. 

Over  the  years,  the  program — benefiting 
more  than  13  "j  million  students — has  been 
( 1 )  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  our  youth,  and  (2|  a  significant 
outlet  for  surplus  farm  commodities.  About 
265.000  students  In  Wisconsin  are  enjoying 
and  benefiting  from  lunches  served  In  the 
schools. 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  funds.  Gordon 
Gunderson.  director  of  the  school  lunch 
program  for  Wisconsin  regrettably  found 
It  necessary  to  Inform  participating  schools 
that  It  would  be  necessary,  on  May  1,  1961, 
to  cut  back  Federal  reimbursement  for 
lunches  from  5  to  14  cents  per  lunch.  This 
serious  curtailment  would  occur  not  only  in 
Wisconsin  but  In  other  States  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  history  of  the  school  lunch  system, 
I  believe,  well  Justifies  Federal  support  at 
the  current  level  of  reimbursement. 

Consequently.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  an  additional  $10  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  current  year. 
Moreover.  I  shall  urge  Congress  to  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  such  legisla- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

This.  then.  Is  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
challenges  and  oppKjrtunltles  confronting 
Congress   and   the  country. 

As  always.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
report  to  you. 

As  there  Is  legislation  of  particular  In- 
terest to  you  coming  up  In  Congress  In  the 
days  ahead.  I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from 
you. 

Now.  this  Is  Alec  Wiley  signing  off. 


The  Occasion  of  the  60th  Anniversary  of 
the  Waihington  County  Free  Library 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\i:S 
Thursday.  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
public  library  is  a  uniquely  American 
institution.  I  say  this  not  only  because 
it  was  originated  in  America  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  but  because  of  its  entirely 
voluntary  character.  We  may  go  to  a 
library  or  we  may  stay  home.  When  we 
go.  we  may  browse  until  we  find  some 
book  that  fills  our  need  for  enlighten- 
ment or  entertainment. 

In  this  second  half  of  the  20th  ccn- 
tui-y  we  are  often  preoccupied  by  that 
portion  of  organized  knowledge  which 
we  call  science.  When  we  are  daily  con- 
fronted by  either  the  military,  diplo- 
matic, or  propaganda  effect  of  the  scien- 
tific success  of  a  powerful  competitor,  we 
naturally  concentrate  much  of  our  in- 
tellectual effort  on  science.  Aside  from 
any  competitive  aspect,  we  know  that 
we  must  excel  in  both  pure  and  applied 


science  if  we  are  to  attain  the  goals  that 
we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

The  free  public  libraries  of  America 
can,  however,  fill  a  peculiarly  valuable 
function  in  this  highly  charged  atmos- 
phere. They  can.  of  course,  be  a  tool  for 
the  continuing  education  of  those  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  science. 

But  equally  important,  the  free  public 
library  can  provide  a  balance  in  our  in- 
tellectual life.  The  people  of  America 
have  access  here  to  all  the  wealth  and 
mellow  splendor  of  the  humanities.  We 
read  history,  biography,  geography,  the 
arts  and  the  languages  of  the  globe.  And 
these  are  the  areas  of  knowledge  that 
are  necessary  to  the  wisdom  and  matu- 
rity to  exploit  and  enjoy  the  victories  of 
science. 

The  Washington  County  Free  Library 
merits  the  praise  that  is  being  conferred 
upon  it  tonight.  It  has  played  and  will 
continue  to  play  a  role  in  the  commu- 
nity .which  is  more  significant  than 
might  l>e  recognized  by  the  casual  ob- 
server. 

For  all  that  the  Washington  County 
Free  Libi-ary  offered  the  people  that  it 
.serves.  I  wish  it  well  upon  the  occasion  of 
commencing  its  61st  year  of  service. 


Relieve  Impact  of  Cheap  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 
Thursday,  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  I  communicated  with  President 
Kennedy  and  his  Cabinet  Committee 
asking  for  relief  for  the  textile  industry' 
and  other  industries  feeling  the  impact 
of  cheaply  produced  foreign  goods. 

I  am  pleased  indeed  that  in  response 
to  these  intercessions  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  White  House  that  the 
President  has  directed  his  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee, appointed  to  look  into  these 
questions  and  report  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  submit  its  recommendations  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  action  can  be 
taken,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  favor- 
able action  may  soon  be  taken. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  Secre- 
taiT  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Luther 
A.  Hodpes.  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  to  whom  I  also  appealed,  has 
a-ssured  me  that  his  Committee  must 
make  its  report  to  the  President  in  the 
near  future  and  in  the  interim  will  study 
all  measures  of  relief  as  thoroughly  as 
jxjssible. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times, 
cheaply  produced  foreign  goods  are 
undermining  American  industrial  pros- 
perity in  many  industries  and  causing 
widespread  unemployment  and  de- 
pressed conditions. 

This  exceedingly  dangerous  situation 
has  been  allowed^  to  drift  altogether  too 
long.  Congress,  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch,  must  accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  most  unfortunate,  deplorable 
conditions  that  have  developed  in  our 


economy  as  the  result  of  cheap,  low- 
standard  institutions  of  many  kinds 
affecting  many  American  industries. 
Some  of  our  industries,  like  textiles,  are 
truly  faciiig  extreme  alternatives,  in- 
deed many  textile  mills  have  been  forced 
to  close  their  doors;  more  of  them  are 
facing  liquidation. 

This  affliction  has  been  spreading 
rapidly  to  many  other  industries,  the 
list  of  which  is  very  extensive  and  in- 
cludes steel,  its  fabricated  products, 
rubber,  shoes,  plastics,  woodworking  and 
electronics  to  mention  but  a  few.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  unless  this  situa- 
tion is  dealt  with  soon  by  Congress,  or 
by  the  executive  department,  or  by  t>oth 
legislative  and  executive  departments 
working  together,  that  further,  more 
aggravated,  dire  results  will  ensue. 

Certainly  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in 
pressing  for  remedial  action,  and  I  urge 
that  nothing  Ije  left  undone  by  every 
branch  of  Government  involved  to 
tackle  this  vexing  and  most  serious  prob- 
lem with  real  vigor  and  a  full  determina- 
tion to  take  action  that  will  prevent  the 
further  depression  and  liquidation  of 
American  industries  and  unemployment 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 


The  Hadassa^  and  Henrietta  Szold 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
327  years  since  the  founding  of  Marv'- 
land.  we  of  the  Free  State  have  been 
proud  of  the  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  which  our  sons 
and  daughters  have  made. 

The  first  colonists  gave  to  the  New 
World  the  basic  principle  of  religious 
freedom.  Charles  Carroll.  Samuel 
Chase,  William  Paca,  and  Thomas  Stone 
are  Marylanders  whose  names  are  for- 
ever hallowed  as  signators  to  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence. 
Prom  the  hills  of  Frederick  County  to 
the  harbor  of  Baltimore  came  young 
Pi-ancis  Scott  Key.  there  to  write  the 
ballad  of  freedom,  now  heard  all  around 
the  world.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
To  American  jurisprudence,  Maryland 
has  presented  Chief  Justice  Roger 
Brooke  Taney,  to  education.  Johns  Hop- 
kin?:,  and  to  the  arts,  George  Peabody. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Marylanders  have 
always  been  dedicated  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  those  spiritual 
and  material  causes  which  make  for  a 
better  world.  However,  we  of  the  State 
from  whence  came  the  blue  and  the 
gray  to  fight  for  that  which  both  con- 
sidered just,  are  marking  not  only  the 
centenary  of  that  tragic  struggle  between 
the  States. 

Also,  quite  appropriately,  the  year  1961 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  ordi- 
nation as  a  priest,  of  James  Gibbons  of 
Baltimore,  ^commemorating  in  addition, 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  elevation 
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of  this  world  famous  Maryland  church- 
man to  the  exaked  position  of  becoming 
the  first  Reman  Cathohc  Cardinal  in 
the  United  States. 

In  that  same  year — 1861,  there  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Henrietta  Szold. 
dau.sihter  of  Benjamjn  Szold,  first  rabbi 
of  the  Oheb  Shalom  Congregation.  It 
was  50  years  ago,  that  the  tremendous 
heftrt  and  brilliant  mind  of  Henrietta 
Szold  first  recognized  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  health 
for  all,  regardless  of  race  or  religion,  who 
reeided  in  the  then  barren  land  of  Pales- 
tine and  contiguous  territories. 

This  dedicated  woman  appealed  to  her 
fellow  American  women  of  Jewish  faith 
for  their  personal  as  well  as  financial  aid. 
Slowly  but  surely,  her  noble  plan  took 
root  and  more  and  more  American  Jew- 
ish women  gave  of  their  time  in  raising 
money  and  accumulating  other  ma- 
terials needed  to  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing and  disease  among  both  Arabs  and 
Jews  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  ideals  and  vision  of  Miss  Szold 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  or- 
ganization of  American  Jewish  women, 
known  as  Hadassah.  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  ruise  the  standards  of  health  and 
sanitation  in  Palestine. 

Today,  as  it  celebrates  its  golden  jubi- 
lee. Hadas.-^ah  has  a  membership  of  over 
320.000  women,  scattered  throughout  the 
50  States  cf  our  Union.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Henrietta  Szold  and  through 
the  untiring,  unceasing  financial  and 
other  assistance  of  the  American  Hadas- 
sah organization,  there  arose  in  Pales- 
tine infant  welfare  centers,  a  nurses' 
training  school,  clinics,  and  eventually 
the  first  Hadassah  hospital  and  medical 
center,  which  was  built  atop  Mount 
Scopus,  overlooking  ancient  Jerusalem. 
Some  years  ago,  due  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  and  politics,  the  women  of  Hadas- 
sah were  forced  to  abandon  this  center. 
Undaunted  by  this  loss,  they  built  a  still 
greater  project.  In  fact,  the  new  hos- 
pital and  medical  center  will  start  opera- 
tions ofBcially  this  year  on  June  6.  This 
latest  achievement  by  these  noble  women 
to  the  cause  of  international  peace  and 
understanding  will  probably  become  one 
of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  its  kind 
in  all  the  world.  Yes;  this  symbolic 
pillar  of  American  good  will  in  the 
ancient  Holy  Land  of  Israel  may  well 
be  likened  to  our  own  great  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Both  offer  the  key  of  health 
and  happiness  to  those  who  enter  their 
sacred  portals. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point 
out  that  while  these  words  present  only 
a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Henrietta  Szold 
and  her  living  monument,  Hadassah,  the 
surface  has  not  even  been  scratched. 
Neverthele.'^s.  the  complete  story  of  this 
organization  of  American  Jewish  women 
will  not  go  unrecorded. 

I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  announce 
that  another  outstanding  Marylander, 
the  nationally  famous  author,  lecturer, 
and  commentator.  Ian  Ross  MacFarlane. 
of  Baltimore,  is  now  in  the  process  of 
compiling  an  intimate  history  down  to 
the  most  minute  detail  of  the  50  years  of 
sacrifice  and  progress  by  the  women  of 
Hadassah.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to 
prepare  this  manuscript  than  Mr.  Mac- 


Farlane, for  he  was  the  first  non-Jew  to 
live  and  work  as  an  actual  member  of 
the  original  Jewish  agricultural  colonies 
in  Palestine.  He  has  also  lived  long  and 
intimately  among  the  peoples  and  prob- 
lems which  have  confronted  the  politi- 
cal, educational,  and  spiritual  metamor- 
phosis of  the  Jewish  people  from  their 
days  as  colonists  under  the  Palestine 
mandate  to  that  of  free  citizens  of  the 
great  new  Republic  of  Israel. 

We  of  Maryland  welcome  to  our  State's 
honor  roll  the  ever-to-be-lamented  and 
honored  Henrietta  Szold,  and  one  of  our 
modem  contemporaries,  Ian  Ross  Mac- 
Farlane. 


Bolstering  V.S.  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation — despite  serious  prob- 
lems, including  too  high  unemploy- 
ment— is  now  showing  signs  of  an  up- 
turn. 

Full  recovery,  however,  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  wishful  thinking;  rather, 
it  requires  effective,  creative  action. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  pub- 
lished an  informative  article  outlining 
some  recommendations  by  Elmer  L. 
Winter.  The  recommendations  include 
a  10-point  program  by  which  business- 
men can  undertake  action  to  combat  the 
recession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  supplemented  by  a  statement  by 
myself  on  ways  and  means  to  bolster  the 
economy,  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and     statement     were    ordered     to     be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Cites  Ten-Point  Plan  fob  Attack  on  Dip 

Businessmen  were  offered  a  10-polnt  anti- 
recession program  Wednesday  by  Elmer  L. 
Winter,  president  of  Manpower,  Inc.,  Mil- 
waukee-headquartered business  service  flrm. 

Winter  declared  businessmen  can  apply 
this  program  of  stepped-up  activity  on  a 
do-lt-yr-xirself  basis,  and  that  his  own  com- 
pany will  put  it  Into   effect   Immediately. 

The  program,  which  *-lll  be  sent  to  over 
5,000  major  business  leaders,  was  developed 
as  the  result  of  discussions  at  Manpower's 
recent  4-day  sales   convention   here. 

"Businessmen  can,  Lf  they  take  Individual 
Initiative,  materially  aid  in  bringing  about 
improved  economic  conditions  which  they 
desire,"  the  Manpower  president  declared. 
"We  should  not  rely  solely  on  Government 
action  to  help  bring  us  out  of  the  recession. 

"To  prove  that  the  company  means  to 
'take  Its  own  medicine,'  we  are  announcing 
a  substantial  budget  increase  In  expendl- 
turea  for  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and 
public  relations;  a  plan  for  home  office  and 
branch  office  modernization,  and  the  open- 
ing of  three  new  ofQcea  a  month." 

Winter's  10-polnt  program  for  business: 

Expand  all  sales  efforts,  abandoning  a 
wait-and-see  attitude. 

Expand    research    and    development. 


St«p  up  advertising,  public  relations,  and 
sales  promotion. 

Diversify  product  and  service  lines. 

"Prepone  "  capital  expenditures.  Where 
plant  modernization  or  equipment  replace- 
ment Is  planned,  but  was  po8ti>oned  due  to 
economic  pressures,  start  these  projects  now, 
when  availability  of  labor  and  money  Is  more 
favorable 

Accelerate  long-range  Investment  and  rx- 
panslon. 

Invest  In  educating  tomorrow's  crp^rts. 
Supply  scholarship  and  other  financial 
needs  of  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Get   Into    the   export   m.arket. 

Combat  waste  and  extravagance. 

Talk  about  positive  factors  and  plans  for 
action.  Help  spread  attitudes  that  favor 
confidence.  Back  up  your  confidence  with 
action  which  will  help  create  emploj-ment 
and  confidence. 

Senator  Wilkt  Otrn.iNEs  Program  fob 

BOLSTiaiNC  ECONOMT 

Senator  Alexanoeb  Wujit,  Republican. 
Wi£con;iln.  today  outlined  recommendations 
for  bolstering  the  economy: 

"Regrettably,  the  Nation  and  Wisconsin 
are  still  suffering  the  pla-ues  of  unemploy- 
ment and  business  and  Industrial  slow- 
downs. 

"Nationally,  the  unemployed  totals  about 
5',  million.  In  Wisconsin,  also,  there  are 
still  too  many  Jobless — amounting  to  about 
117,000,  or  over  7  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force. 

"Tliroughout  the  economv,  there  are  te- 
rious  repercussions.  Including:  severe  hard- 
ships for  the  unemployed  and  their  fam- 
ilies: economic  progress  generally  is  retarded; 
entire  ctmmunlties  of  especially  high  unem- 
ployment suffer  because  of  lack  of  buying 
ixjwer  of  the  Jobless;  Uncle  Sara,  too,  feels 
the  pluch  In  reduced  revenue,  both  from 
the  unemployed,  and  the  diminished  In- 
come of  business  and  Indusirlea. 

"A  successful  effort  to  attain  full  eco- 
nomic recovery  wlU  require  local.  State,  and 
National  cooperation. 

"What  Is  being  done  In  Congreas? 

"Currently,  a  number  of  measures  are 
being  considered  to  give  a  'shot-ln-the-arm' 
to  the  economy.  These  Include:  stepping  up 
highway  construction;  exparuling  housing 
and  home  building;  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  the  Jobless 
whose  benefits  have  expired:  special  legisla- 
tion for  chronically  depressed  areas,  and 
other  measures. 

"In  addition,  steps  have  been  Uken  to  ad- 
vanre  pajrments  to  veterans  of  1961  divi- 
dends on  national  life  Insurance  policies,  and 
speed  up  procurement  and  construction  of 
oiir  Federal  agencies. 

"The  State  and  local  governments,  also, 
c-mid  well  rpeed  up  timetables  for  procure- 
ment and  construction  of  public  projects. 

"What  elr-e  can  be  done? 

'Business  and  Industry — as  economically 
feasible — could  well  move  up  plans  for 
plants  and  operational  expansion. 

"Cormnunltles  can  undertake  self-help 
•bootstrap'  operations  to  revaluate  poten- 
tial human  and  natural  resources  and  bet- 
ter utilize  these  to  bolster  the  economy  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

"The  creation  of  multlcommunlty  cooper- 
ative programs — for  pooling  of  manpower 
and  natural  resources — also  can  help  to  re- 
solve problems  and  Improve  the  economic 
outlook.  The  potentials  of  an  area  may  be 
neither  local  nor  State,  but  rather  inter- 
community or  Interstate.  Pooling  such 
manpower  or  resources  on  an  area  or  re- 
gional basis  often  can  result  In  more  effec- 
tive programs. 

"We  can  establish  a  higher  priority  for 
Buy  American  policy  In  times  of  national 
economic  distress. 
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"We  can  encourage  wise  Investments  of 
private  business  and  public  funds  and  Job- 
creating  enterprises.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  promote  further  economic  recovery,  as 
well  as  to  'pay  off*  economically.  Today, 
there  are  about  tia  billion  In  financial  sav- 
ings by  Individuals:  $33  billion  In  corporate 
pension  funds:  the  total  assets  of  life  in- 
surance companies  amount  to  about  $114 
b!lUon.  One  of  the  problems  Is  to  encourage 
the  use  of  such  funds  in  more  productive 
Investments;  we  need  a  reexamination  of  our 
tax  system  also  to  provide  encouragement 
and  Incentive  for  expansion  of  Job-creating 
enterprises. 

"Can  we  successfully  meet  the  challenge? 

"Yes.  Historically,  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— a  product  of  American  Ingenuity — has 
proved  successful  In  dealing  with  these  and 
uther  problems  I  believe  that  we  can  do  It 
again. 

"Today,  however,  we  are  faced  not  only 
with  tlie  task  of  providing  economic  health 
for  our  people  in  the  country,  but  also  of 
competing  with  a  powerful  Communist  bloc 
which  threatens  to  bury  us — this  means 
economically,   as  well   as  militarily. 

"In  the  face  of  this  threat,  a  strong,  sound 
economy  is  essential,  nDt  only  for  domestic 
progress,  but  also  for  survival."  Senator 
WnxT  concluded. 


Tht  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'VRKS 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  Nrw   JKXSET 
IN  TH«  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday,  April  20,  1961 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  eighth  grade  students  of 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  School  in  South 
Orange.  NJ..  have  decided  not  to  wait 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  enlist  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  forming  one 
of  their  owti  right  now. 

A  United  Press  article  in  the  April  17 
issue  of  the  Record  <Hackensack,  NJ.) 
describes  this  effort  and  the  part  that 
Representative  Hugh  Addonizio  has  had 
in  transmitting  the  good  wishes  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  this 
group. 

Representative  Addonizio  and  the  good 
-Students  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  School 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  direct 
and  immediate  response  to  a  p>eople-to- 
people  challenge.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  entitled  "South 
Orange  Eighth  Graders  Form  a  Junior 
Peace  Corps"  inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  al.so  ask.  Mr.  President,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  a 
television  traascrtpt  of  April  2.  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  had  at  tliat  time  some  very  in- 
teresting comments  about  a  peace  corps 
on  the  homefront,  too. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
South    Orange    Eighth    Gbaokrs    Form    a 

JuNioB     PtACE     Corps — Parochial      Stt- 

DENTs'   Plan   Has   Won   thk  Appboval    of 

President 

South  Orange,  April  17. — The  eighth 
grade  students  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
School  have  come  up  with  their  own  version 
of   President   Kennedys   Peace    Corps — they 
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plan  to  exchange  correspondence  with  for- 
eign students. 

pbe&ioent's   best    wishes 

The  project,  which  they've  tabbed  a  Jun- 
ior Peace  Corps,  has  already  won  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  himself.  Represent- 
ative Hugh  Addonizio,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey,  this  weekend  relayed  to  the  students 
and  their  faculty  Pre&ldent  Kennedy's  best 
wishes. 

"The  President  has  asked  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  suggesting  creation  of  a 
Junior  Peace  Corps  composed  of  American 
fchoolchlldren  who  would  exchange  corre- 
spondence with  students  in  other  countries," 
the  Congressman  wrote. 

"The  President  was  very  glad  to  hear  of 
the  Interest  expressed  by  your  young  con- 
stituents In  furthering  good  relations  abroad 
and  sends  his  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  their  project." 

Addonizio  said  the  students,  their  teacher. 
Sister  Martina,  and  their  principal.  Sister 
Eileen  Cecilia,  had  submitted  the  letters  to 
his  office  to  be  relayed  to  pen  pals  of  similar 
age  overseas. 

Addonizio  said  he  had  turned  the  letters 
over  to  Mrs.  Martha  Archer,  chairman  of  the 
letterwrltlng  committee  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  at  the  World  Affairs  Center. 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  program  !s 
under  the  direction  of  the  VS.  Information 
Agency. 

The  Congressman  said  Mrs.  Archer  will  be 
glad  to  advise  the  students  and  help  them 
get  their  project  underway. 

"The  students  and  faculty  of  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  School  have  performed  an  Impor- 
tant service  In  helping  focus  attention  on 
this  means  by  which  American  schoolchil- 
dren may  express  good  will  to  the  other  p>eo- 
ples  of  the  world  and  Increase  mutual 
understanding  In  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
establish  an  honorable.  Just  and  lasting 
peace,"  he  added. 


Senator  Williams.  Lcn  Detlor,  do  you 
have  a  question? 

Lin  Detlob.  Yes.  sir.  Up  to  this  point 
we've  been  considering  the  young  people 
working  abroad,  and  I  was  wondering  If  you 
could  foresee  any  possibility  of  the  Peace 
Corps  people  being  used  domestically,  per- 
haps In  a  problem  such  as  migrant  labor. 

Senator  Willlams.  The  President  has  sug- 
gested that  this  program  of  people-to-people 
assistance  with  knowledge.  Information  on 
helping  those  who  need  help,  could  be 
adapted  to  some  of  our  domestic  problems 
and  some  of  our  domestic  hardships.  I  can 
see  It  In  the  area  of  migrant  labor  particu- 
larly In  the  creation  of  social  centers  In 
areas  where  these  folks  come  In — they're  not 
accepted  In  the  community,  they  live  Iso- 
lated lives  In  their  very  wretched  camp 
towns,  you  see.  There  is  nothing  for  them 
of  a  wholesome  nature  to  enjoy.  I  could 
think  of  this  as  a  real  possibility.  I  believe 
Mr.  Shriver  has  addressed  himself  to  this, 
FTiggestlng.  however,  that  it  was  not  part  of 
this  Peace  Corps.  It  is  not  your  program,  I 
mean,  it's  not  being  considered  In  your  divi- 
sion, your  department — Is  It? 

Mr.  SHRrvEB  Not  at  this  time.  But  the 
Idea,  I  agree  with  Senator  Williams,  is  a 
good  idea  and  it  Is  under  study,  I  know. 
Perhaps  something  good  will  come  out  of  it, 
and  a  definite  plan.  One  thing  Is.  and  It 
would  help  to  answer  your  question  In  a 
sense,  because  anybody  who  Is  willing  to  do 
that  kind  of  work  here,  would  be  a  very  good 
person  for  the  Peace  Corpw  overseas.  It 
would  be  a  very  good  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  purpose. 

Senator  Williams.  I  wonder  If  I  could  ask 
a  general  question  erf  our  students.  The 
first  reaction  as  I  saw  It  In  about  five  or  six 
college  campuses  to  which  I  went  after  the 
President  advanced  this  program,  was  mag- 
nificent.    Young  people  responded,     I  know 


at  Princeton.  230  seniors  were  recently  asked 
about  the  Peace  Corpe.  Eighty-four  percent 
thought  It  was  a  fine  idea  and  20  percent 
Indicated  an  interest  In  applying  as  volun- 
teers In  the  Peace  Corps.  What  has  been 
the  reaction  at  George  Washington  and  at 
Smith  and  at  American? 

Len  Detlob.  I  can  answer  for  my  school. 
I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  students 
who  are  giving  serious  and  detailed  study  to 
this  program.  They  realize.  I  think,  because 
of  the  great  nxunber  of  foreign  students 
there  that  they  have  contact  with,  that  this 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  vacation  and  they  have 
showed  a  real  and  serious  consideration  and 
almost  a  dedication  to  this  Idea. 


Address  by  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  indiama 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wabash  Valley  Association  is  an  organ- 
ization dedicated  to  the  control  of  the 
great  water  resources  of  the  Wabash 
River  and  its  tributaries.  One  of  the 
high  pKJints  of  its  13 -year  history  was 
the  annual  meeting  held  this  year  in 
Mount  Caxmel.  111.,  on  March  9,  1961. 
when  they  were  addressed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  the  champion 
of  America's  natural  resources.  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerb,  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text  of  his 
inspiring  speech  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRE.SS    BT    SeNATOB    ROSEST    S.    KeBR    AT    THE 

Wabash  Vallet  Association,  Inc..  Anntj.vl 
Meeting.  Mount  Cabmei,,  III..  Mabch  3, 
1961 

Thank  you  for  the  Invitation  to  speak  here 
today.  I  accepted  it  gladly.  I  realized  It 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  meet  more 
of  the  fine  folks  from  the  great  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  on  my  favorite  subject — water. 

We  In  Oklahoma  are  deeply  Indebted  to 
Indiana  for  a  lifetime  of  service  from  one  of 
your  greatest  sons.  Elmer  Thomas,  bom  In 
Greencastle,  became  one  of  Oklahoma's  great 
statesmen.  We  called  him  the  tall  Sycamore 
from  the  Wabash  Valley.  As  Congressman 
and  four-term  U.S.  Senator,  he  made  a  great 
contribution  in  developing  an  unp.irallcled 
program  of  soil  and  water  conservation  for 
Oklahoma.  We  build  today  on  the  founda- 
tion he  helped  to  lay.  If  I  can  be  of  any  help 
to  your  great  Senator  Hartke  and  those  who 
assist  him  In  developing  a  conservation  pro- 
gram for  Indiana,  It  would  be  but  a  small 
payment  on  the  debt  I  owe  to  your  State 
because  of  what  Hartke  does  today  and  what 
Elmer  Tliomas  did  In  other  days. 

As  Indicated  by  his  mes.<4age  to  Congress 
last  week,  it  is  apparent  that  our  new 
President  Is  keen  on  the  development  of 
natural  resources  and  water  conservation. 
In  every  sense  th.it  these  broad  terms  em- 
brace. Therefore.  I  think  your  water  prob- 
lems In  the  Wabash  Valley  will  receive  every 
consideration  from  the  White  House.  I 
know — that  due  to  the  splendid  efforts  of 
V^ance  Hartke — your  water  problems  will 
continue  to  receive  favorable  attention  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Wabash  River,  celebrated  In  song. 
story,  and  poetry,  is  more  beautiful  than 
it  is  long,  stretching  as  it  does  only  some 
475  miles. 

But  the  beautiful  Wabash  is  like  all  rivers. 
It  is  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde  thing,  gracing  the 
countryside  with  its  stately  flow  on  the  one 
hand  and  devastating  It  with  flood  torrents 
oa  the  other.  Unleashed  it  Is  appalling  as 
it  endangers  and  even  tranaples  the  2'2  mil- 
lion people  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  who  live 
in  its  basin  of  33.000  square  miles 

The  Wabash  River  Valley  with  Its  fertile 
valley  and  its  mighty  volume  of  water  are 
yours — yovirs  to  neglect  if  you  desire,  or  to 
use  if  you  choose.  Yours  even  if  you  permit 
ita  uncontrolled  floods  to  destroy  fertile 
land.  vEist  agricultural  crops,  cities  and 
towns  with  their  homes,  mills  and  factories, 
arid  human  lives.  Also.  It  Is  yours  to  con- 
trol, chain,  and  harness,  making  it  a  mighty 
reservoir  of  stored  water  and  the  source  of 
abundant  resources,  out  of  which  to  fashion 
vaet  farm  production  and  unlimited  Indus- 
trial output. 

I  first  saw  a  river  prove  itself  both  Jekyll 
and  Hyde  while  I  was  Governor  of  Oklahoma. 
But  It  was  my  father  who  pointed  out  to 
me.  when  we  were  living  In  a  log  cabin  in 
Indian  territory,  the  importance  of  water. 
His  words  lived  on  with  me — but  I  did  not 
fully  know  their  meaning  until  I  saw  one 
river  valley  in  my  State  twice  devastated 
by  roaring  floods,  and  once  seared  by  burn- 
ing drought  In  one  short  spring  and  summer 
season.  Then  did  I  fully  realize  the  great 
truth  he  had  taught  me. 

As  a  result  of  his  teaching  and  that  experi- 
ence, my  first  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  one 
to  set  up  the  Arkansas-White  and  Red  River 
Interagency  Study  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion— a  bill  similar  to  which  Senator  Haktke 
is  pushing  in  the  Congress  for  the  Wabash. 
In  Oklahoma,  we  are  now  well  along  with 
our  program.  We  have,  for  example,  more 
completed  watershed  projects  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  than  any  other  State 
on  a  comparable  basis;  we  have  more  proj- 
ects under  construction,  more  authorized 
projects,  more  planned  projects,  more  ap- 
plications for  planning,  and  more  organized 
soil  conservation  districts. 

Water  is  fast  becoming  a  controlled  asset 
in  Oklahoma  with  vast  recreational  advan- 
tages which  are  almost  as  important  to  our 
State  as  flood  control,  power,  and  other 
features.  For  example,  Oklahoma  has  more 
lakes  and  farm  ponds  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union  except  Minnesota.  More  than 
8'a  million  tourists  come  each  year  to  our 
laHes  and  reservoirs,  to  flsh  and  boat,  to 
water  ski,  and  play.  I  believe  that  is  as  many 
as  in  your  great  Indiana,  even  though  you 
have  a  million  more  people  than  we  do. 

And  consider  this;  The  one  recreational 
area  in  the  United  States  which  for  many 
years  has  attracted  most  visitors  was  not 
Yellowstone  nor  Yosemite — it  was  Lake 
Texoma.  on  the  border  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  benefits  that  result 
when  you  control  water,  when  you  make  it 
work  for  you  Instead  of  against  you. 

Tou  may  well  ask — how  come  Oklahoma, 
a  prairie  State  of  rolling  plains  and  oil,  has 
all  this  water  development?  How  can  all 
this  be  possible? 

Well,  my  friends.  Oklahoma  was  fortunate 
Indeed  in  her  early  days.  We  had  a  few — 
and  there  were  only  a  few — men  who  had  a 
dream  of  water  for  Oklahoma,  water  clean, 
water  abundant,  and  water  for  power  and 
recreation.  We  had  men  of  vision — men  who 
were  crusaders  for  a  catise — men  who  would 
not  give  up  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and 
opposition. 

Their  dreams  are  not  yet  complete,  but 
certainly  well  on  the  way  to  a  day  of  realiza- 
tion. 

Ten  years  ago.  these  pioneer  watermen  (or 
as  you  say  here,  "river  rats")  were  pressing 
the  Congress  for  leadership  and  cooperation. 


They  sought  and  got  community  backing 
They  hired  experts  They  raised  money. 
They  Joined  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress.  They  belonged  to  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association.  They 
Joined  hands  with  other  water  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  land  And  Oklahoma 
moved. 

You.  too,  have  had  a  long,  hard  struggle  in 
the  Wabash.  Ten  years  ago.  I  am  reliably 
informed,  the  legislature  of  Indiana  passed 
a  resolution,  which  stated  for  all  to  hear, 
that  Indiana  could  take  care  of  her  own 
water  problems  •  •  •  that  the  development 
of  her  water  resources  was  a  local  matter, 
that  she  neither  wanted  nor  needed  help  or 
interference  from  the  Federal  level. 

You  and  the  forerunners  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  Association  have  certainly  had  a  hard 
row  to  hoe.  When  Senator  Hartke  was 
mayor  of  E^ansville.  for  example,  he  must 
have  been  sadly  reminded  of  that  legislative 
action  when  floodwaters  covered  the  city. 

But  his  disappointment  over  that  action— 
and  yours  as  well — must  be  lessened  In  the 
knowledge  that  only  a  few  days  ago  the 
legislature  of  Indiana  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Congress  to  cooperate  In 
the  development  of  the  Wabash. 

I  congratulate  you  that  you  and  your 
leaders,  such  as  Vance  Hartke.  Roy  Dee.  and 
George  Gettinger,  are  now  getting  your  mes- 
sage across.  Neither  you  nor  these  men 
have  lost  heart.  You  know,  and  they  know, 
that  Ju.st  because  the  Wabash  is  in  bad 
shape  tod.ay.  it  need  not  stay  this  way.  As 
Senator  H.\rtke  said  last  August.  "I  know 
thp.t  some  Government  agencies  will  say  it 
cannot  be  done  but  it  can  be  done."  He 
knows  that  a  very  few  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet make  the  difference  between  a  "pork  bar- 
rel project"  in  Indiana  and  a  fine  "foreign 
aid  project"  in  India. 

One  of  the  great  opportunities  for  water 
development  in  the  Nation  is  here.  The  St. 
La-ATence  ScaWay  is  now  operating  at  long 
last,  and  Indiana's  participation  in  it  makes 
it  all  the  more  valuable. 

In  many  ways,  Indiana  and  Illinois  are 
going  through  the  same  problems  we  had 
earlier  in  Oklahoma,  and  unfortunately  still 
have — though  not  to  your  extent.  We  have 
had — and  still  have — some  stream  pollution. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  formerly  some  oil  op- 
erators, through  Ignorance  and  carelessness, 
contributed  to  that  pollution.  But  today, 
they  are  among  our  most  zealous  advocates 
to  clean  up  our  Oklahoma  streams  and 
rivers. 

Like  you.  we  have  streams  which  have  been 
polluted  by  raw.  untreated  sewage.  We  have 
streams  which  have  become  silted,  banks 
which  have  eroded,  and  streambeds  that  have 
become  clogged  with  debris  and  flotsam. 

Oklahoma  has  another  common  problem 
with  your  valley.  There  was  a  time  in  our 
history  when  the  Arkansas-White  and  Red 
Rivers  were  plied  by  steamboats,  when  such 
a  famous  historic  figure  as  Sam  Houston 
looked  out  over  otir  rivers  and  saw  a  veri- 
table tide  of  boats  and  shipping. 

Our  water  pioneers  wanted  hJavIgation  of 
our  streams  again.  And  we'  have  been 
working  toward  it  with  a  program  of  bank 
stabilization,  planning  programs  for  locks, 
and  dredging,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
reservoirs.  We  expect  our  plans  will  come 
to  fruition  for  navigatlpp  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  to  eastern  Okla- 
homa by  1970.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
boats  and  barges  will  again  haul  their  car- 
goes to  Oklahoma  on  controlled  waterways. 

But  the  streams  and  rivers  In  Oklahoma 
never  played  the  part  In  our  economy  that 
yours  have  here  In  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
The  Wabash  floated  many  a  craft  that  bound 
together  your  communities  in  a  solidly 
flourishing  economic  unity. 

Yes.  this  great  stream  that  drains  70  per- 
cent of  Indiana  and  30  percent  of  Dlinols 
Is  a  prime  example  of  mans  neglect  and  mis- 


tise  of  a  great  national  resource.     But  it  will 
not  long  remain  so. 

The  dynamic  growth  of  your  Wabash  Val- 
ley Association  indicates  a  tremendous 
growing  Interest  in  this  famous  river.  In 
the  12  months  of  1960,  your  membership  has 
almost  doubled.  Your  county  chapters  have 
tripled  In  number.  You  have  sent  your 
messengers  to  Washington  to  tell  your  story. 
You  have  held  meetings  that  counted  at- 
tendance from  45  counties  in  your  two 
States  You  have  even  dropped  State  desig- 
nations and  divided  your  basin  into  distrlcu 
so  that  you  propose  remedial  action  with 
greater  unity. 

You  have  convinced  your  legislature  that 
your  future  is  bound  and  tied  up  with  the 
cleanup  and  utilization  of  this  great  river. 

You  have  set  your  goal  as  10.000  members 
You  should  have  no  trouble.  Remind  your 
people  that  the  river  at  their  back  door  in 
the  last  12  years  has  10  times  threatened  to 
wash  away  their  homes  Remind  them 
there  have  been  almost  three  times  as  many 
floods  in  the  last  12  years  as  there  were  in 
the  43  years  before 

I  would  remind  them  of  the  time  that  the 
Wabash  was  a  great  water  highway.  I  would 
remind  them  of  the  time  that  the  Wabash 
was  a  stream,  the  mere  sight  of  which  in- 
spired poets  and  songwriters  a  stream 
where  flsh  abounded  and  where  an  outing  on 
Its  waters  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  time 
of  beauty. 

Remind  them  that  today  the  Wabash  suf- 
fers from  the  foul  odor  of  neglect  and  un- 
treated sewage,  that  even  Its  indigenous  in- 
habitants, the  flsh.  have  ceased  to  regard  it 
as  a  suitable  place  to  swim  and  propagate 

Yours  Is  a  giant  education  Job.  These 
facts  must  be  presented  time  and  time  again, 
even  though  jou,  yourselves  may  be  full  of 
It  up  to  the  ears.  You  must  tell  your  stor> 
so  often  and  so  well  that  not  a  single  one 
of  the  more  than  2  million  people  who  live 
In.  this  basin  will  be  unaware  of  the  poten- 
tial of  this  glorious  river. 

In  this  educational  program,  you  mUst 
enlist  the  support  of  every  possible  news- 
paperman, and  his  paper,  and  the  support 
of  the  radio  and  TV  people.  With  the  eco- 
nomic shot  in  the  arm  that  utilization  of 
the  Wabash  can  bring,  the  news  media  stand 
to  gain  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  valley 
economy.  There  will  be  greater  newspaper 
readership,  more  listeners  for  the  radio,  more 
viewers  for  the  TV.  and  more  advertising 
revenue  for  all.  These  people  are  your 
natural  allies  In  this  educational  campaign 
You  must  have  their  help. 

And  above  all.  you  need  the  support  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
Illinois  and  Indiana  to  cooperate  with  Sen- 
ator Hartke  in  his  Interagency  bill.  This  is 
a  matter  above  partisan  politics  Develop- 
ment of  the  Wabash  is  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  men  who  represent  you. 

Once  you  enlLst  the  people  in  the  Wabash 
Valley  and  have  them  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely with  you,  putting  through  the 
Hartke  program  will  not  be  too  difficult 

The  Senator  has  carefully  outlined  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken.  He  has  called 
for  a  Jet-propelled  program.  He  realizes 
the  need  for  speed  You  are  already  too  lar 
behind  the  States  where  water  has  for  years 
been  crucial  and  vital.  With  hard  work  you 
can  c;itch  up  You  can  be  thankful  that 
others  have  traveled  the  road  before  you. 
You  can  count  on  much  help  from  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  have  had  In 
their  States  the  same  problems  you  face 
here  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  Interagency  Commission  bill  which 
Senator  Hartke  has  Introduced  will  place 
the  planning  resources  of  all  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved  directly  at  your  disposal. 
Senator  Hartkx's  estimate  of  $271  million 
to  complete  all  of  the  water  projects  in  In- 
diana, most  of  which  are  in  the  Wabash 
Valley.  Is  a  relatively  modest  one.     Speed- 
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log  up  surveys  and  studies  Is  a  reasonable 
request  as  well. 

You  are  fortunate  Indeed  that  you  have 
a  dynjjulc  p>ower  in  the  person  of  Vancb 
Hartke.  From  his  long  experience  as  a  lead- 
er and  worker  in  his  State,  he  has  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Wabash  watershed.  From 
his  years  as  mayor  of  EvansvlUe.  he  brings 
official  experience  with  him  to  Uie  UJS. 
benate. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  dealt  often  with 
the  progress  made  in  Oklahoma  in  water 
development.  From  a  firsthand  viewpoint,  I 
can  tell  you  that  water  is  going  to  be  more 
ard   more    an   object    of   national   attention. 

During  the  1957  drought,  people  in  nearly 
1 .000  communities  across  the  Nation  had  to 
cut  down  on  their  use  of  water.  One  of 
every  fceven  persons  in  the  United  States 
even  then  suffered  some  kind  of  water 
shortage.  In  Dallas,  water  was  sold  for 
half  a  dollar  a  gallon— and  the  people  queued 
up  to  buy  It  at  the  price.  In  Orange,  N J  . 
ptople  were  subjected  to  lines  for  leaky 
faucets. 

Efroughts  have  periodically  occiurcd 
throughout  our  history.  We  know  they  will 
occur  again  and  ngaln.  We  must  mo\e  In 
time  to  store  and  snve  and  protect  our 
water  supplies  to  take  drought  In  our  stride. 

To  meet  this  need  a  special  committee  was 
created  in  1959  by  the  Senate.  It  was  called 
the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources, and  I  was  proud  to  serve  as  Its  chair- 
man. Its  membership  numbered  some  of 
the  leading  water  statesmen  of  o'.ir  times. 
There  were  such  men  as  CHAvrz  and  Ander- 
son of  New  Mexico,  KrcHEL  of  California, 
Ellekdeh  of  Louisiana,  Macnuson  of  Wash- 
ington, Case  of  South  Dakota,  Hart  of  Mich- 
igan, and  McOee  of  Wyoming. 

Our  committee  contacted  the  Governors 
of  our  60  States.  We  held  26  hearings 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  wel- 
comed every  private  and  public  water  expyert 
who  was  willing  to  testify  We  were  In  touch 
with  local  and  county  goverrunents  and  their 
officials.  We  had  the  help  of  every  Gov- 
ernment agency  interested  In  water.  Includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Corps  of 
Engine«r«.  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  so  forth. 

In  short,  we  made  the  most  exhaustive 
study  of  national  water  resources  this 
country  had  ever  seen.  And  we  came  up 
with  some  startling  conclusions  before  our 
committee  was  disbanded  early  this  year. 

We  learned,  for  example,  that  the  water 
requirement  of  this  Nation  will  double  by 
1984  and  triple  by  the  year  2000.  We  learned 
that  local.  State  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ments will  have  to  .spend  »60  billion  or  more 
by  2000  to  keep  up  with  the  urgent  demand 
for  pure  water. 

We  learned  that  this  Nation  might  easily 
need  more  than  the  vast  quantities  of  water 
in  our  streams  and  rivers,  even  though  we 
use  It  over  and  over  again.  We  learned  that 
we  must  turn  to  other  means  of  conserving 
and  reclaiming  water.  We  learned  that 
water  conversion  plants  to  desalt  the  ocean 
would  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  future  way 
of  life.  We  learned  we  might  even  have  to 
use  solar  distillation  methods.  We  learned 
that  at  the  end  of  i960,  fresh  water  was 
being  produced  fr(im  saline  or  brackish 
water  in  at  least  17  plants  scattered  through- 
out the  world — on  islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Aruba,  Bermuda,  and  in  Greenland. 
Italy.  Latin  America,  and  the  United  States. 

Look  at  these  facts  In  connection  with 
our  exploding  population,  270  million  by 
1980,  350  million  by  the  year  2000,  and  you 
better  understand  the  great  value  and  po- 
tential wealth  in  your  vast  volume  of  water 
in  the  Wabash  Basin. 

Already  the  pressing  question  of  usable 
water  supplies  Is  influencing  the  location 
of  vital  industries  In  new  areas.  Along 
with  favorable  tax  structures,  favorable  la- 
bor  supplies,    and    suitable    economic    land 


areas,  there  Is  Inevitably  the  question  of 
water,  its  availability  and  abundance,  for 
consumptive  use,  for  transportation,  for 
recreation. 

When  the  Governor  of  Illinois  about  10 
days  ago  asked  his  legislature  for  fvinds  to 
attract  new  Industry  to  the  southern  part 
of  hl6  State  where  It  Is  greatly  needed,  he 
realized  that  Industry  will  be  looking  closely 
at  the  future  availability  of  water  in  the 
Wabash  Valley. 

In  fact,  your  eyes,  and  those  of  people 
far  beyond,  must  be  on  the  Wabash  if  you 
arc  to  build  a  prosperous  and  stable  future. 
The  control  and  use  of  its  water  will  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  your  economy  and  the 
pattern  of  your  living.  Now  for  a  moment 
let  xis  gaze  into  this  mirror  of  destiny. 

Come  with  me  and  stand  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Wiibash.  The  imagination 
pofi'^  as  we  mentally  wander  this  legendary 
valley. 

We  see  two  pha.ses  of  the  river — what  It 
is  and  what  it  can  become.  I  see  what  it  is 
and  what  it  has  been. 

I  know  that  It  has  overflowed  its  banks 
year  after  year — 15  major  floods  since  1875. 
i  know  that  drought  also  can  bedevil  this 
land,  which  Is  so  often  plagued  by  roaring 
floods.  I  know  that  20  million  acre-feet 
flow  down  the  Wabash  and  Into  the  Ohio 
every  year,  almost  uncontrolled  and  un- 
used—a treasvire  going  to  waste. 

I  look  again,  and  I  see  a  paradise  of  plenty 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

I  see  a  great  market  for  the  industries  who 
wouM  build  in  this  valley  of  natural  wealth. 
I  see  a  growing  population,  a  growing  In- 
come, a  growing  capacity  to  produce  for 
your  children  and  future  generations. 

I  see  great  barge  tows  taking  out  raw  ma- 
terial— the  beautiful  limestone  and  bounti- 
ful coal,  the  products  of  the  farm — such  as 
corn  and  soybeans;  an  Infinite  variety  of 
finished  products  of  Industry  now  in  being 
and  to  be  built. 

I  see  other  great  barges  coming  up  the 
river,  bringing  you,  at  more  favorable 
freight  cost,  goods  from  all  over  the  world. 

I  see  a  great  area  restored  to  a  competi- 
tive basis.  I  see  more  and  mare  of  your 
people  staying  at  home.  I  see  new  people 
coming  to  share  in  the  development  of  this 
storied  region.  I  see  income  rising,  full 
opportunity  to  develop  your  basic  resources 
of  soil,  water,  and  the  Infinite  capacities  of 
your  people. 

Such  a  bright  new  epoch  looms  over  the 
horizon  of  the  old  Wabash.  Already  I  have 
seen  this  drama  being  enacted  in  my  home- 
land of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  and  I  know  that 
with  your  association,  with  such  capable 
leaders  as  Senator  Habtke  and  Roy  Dee. 
there  also  will  be  a  magical  change  in  your 
valley.  The  legendary  river  will  be  chained 
and  then  harnessed  and  put  to  work.  There 
will  be  the  hum  of  better  days  and  perma- 
nent prosperity.  I  can  hear  a  new  lilt  to 
the  old  songs  about  the  Wabash. 


Reds  Will  Be  Hard  Bargainers  in  Laos 
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or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  Laos, 
the  Reds  are  stalling  on  cease-fire  nego- 
tiations.   Basically,  why? 

To  get  an  iron  grip  on  as  much  land  as 
possible — to  enable  them  to  be  tough 
bargainers  at  any  conference  table. 


Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  review- 
major  aspects  of  the  Lao  situation  in 
a  broadcast  over  radio  station  WGN, 
Chicago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senatob  Wilst   Warns  Reds  Will  Be  Hako 
Bascainers  in  Laos 

Senator  Aucxandee  Wilet,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  senior  Republican,  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  In  a  weekend  broadcast 
over  radio  station  WGN,  Chicago,  stressed 
the  need  for  a  "global  alert"  to  halt  the 
many-pronged  offensive  of  the  Communists. 
There  follows  the  text  of  Senator  Wiltt's 
address: 

"Today,  the  free  world  Is  faced  with  an 
ever-growing  threat  to  ite  survival;  namely, 
communism. 

"Around  the  |:lobe,  an  estimated  36  mil- 
lion Reds — operating  in  ebout  86  countries — 
are  attempting  to:  (11  get  a  flnrer  grip  on 
people  under  their  domination;  and  (2) 
thrust  forward  to  gain  control  of  more  lands 
and  people. 

"Tactically,  they  attempt  to  penetrate  new 
lands  through  trade,  student  exchange,  or 
other  channels:  agitate  for  rebellion:  arm 
and  train  Communist  forces  to  gain  control 
of  the  country;  and  then  establish  it  as  a 
subsidiary  branch   of  the  world  conspiracy. 

"The  ultimate  objective — stated  again  and 
again  from  Lenin  to  Khrushchev — is  world 
domination. 

"Unfortunately,  the  Red  offensive  already 
has  expanded  to  control  of  nearly  1  billion 
people  and  vast  land,  natural,  military.  In- 
dustrial, human,  and  other  resources. 

"To  combat  these  expansionist  efforts,  we 
need  a  more  effective  counterolTensive.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  should  Include  efforts  to 
maintain  a  strong  military  deterrent  to 
massive  attack:  strengthen  our  deterrent  to 
war  forces:  challenge  the  Reds  more  quickly 
In  areas  where  It  Is  obvious  they  are  com- 
mitting aggression;  improve  and  strengthen 
the  U.N.  and  other  International  machinery 
for  dealing  with  aggression;  concentrate 
more  on  development  of  an  effective  program 
for  penetrating  the  Iron  and  Bamt>oo  Cur- 
tains. For  example,  we  can  no  longer  allow 
the  Reds  to  contest  for  lands  outside  their 
orbit,  but  maintain  Red-controlled  areas  as 
sacred   territory. 

"Also,  we  need  to  crystallize  more  effective 
plans  for  the  triumph  of  freedom — both  in 
Comiiiunist  and  non-Communist  nations — 
and  JUien  devise  techniques  for  accomplish- 
ing this  objective. 

"In  the  face  of  this  gargantuan  menace  to 
freedom,  the  time  has  come  to  challenge  the 
Reds  for  every  foot  of  Communist-held  ter- 
ritory— as  well  as  to  protect  non-Communist 
lands  from  aggression.  Unless  we  do  this, 
the  Reds — nibble  by  nibble — may  ultimately 
gobble  up  the  world. 

"IS    LAOS    LOST? 

"Regrettably,  Laos  stands  as  a  dark  ex- 
ample of  Red  aggression  that  threatens 
world  peace.  Again,  we  have  witnessed  Red 
strategy  Involving  Infiltration,  agitation  lor 
rebellion,  creation  of  a  rebel  force,  supplying 
of  arms  and  equipment  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  attempts  to  take  over  the  country. 

"By  military  action,  the  Pathet  Lao,  sup- 
ported by  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
armed  and  equipped  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  already  taken  over  too  much  of  the 
country. 

"Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  cohorts — by 
deliberately  delaying  negotiations— have  en- 
abled the  Communist-supported  rebels  to 
gain  and  solidify  control  of  more  territory. 
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"Fv-en  though  the  Reds  may  negotiate, 
we  can  exf>ect:  That  they  are  not  likely 
to  give  up  any  territory  under  their  control, 
and  that  they  will  demand  greater  voice 
In   uhe  overall   policies   In   the  country. 

"As  In  Korea.  Red  China  also  has  threat- 
ened to  send  troops — if  the  Western  Powers 
deem  It  advisable  to  take  military  action  to 
halt  aggression.  This  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
In  limited  warfare,  the  Red  Chinese  present 
a  particular  tough  enemy.  Why?  With  no 
respect  for  human  life,  they  have  no  qualms 
about  using  military  manpower — from  a 
population  of  650  million  people — as  cannon 
fodder  In  the  cause  of  communism. 

"Bven  If  p)eace  talks  are  carried  out,  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Reds — firmly  Implanted 
by  military  action  and  backed  by  the  Red 
Chinese  and  Soviet  Governments — will  be 
difflcult. 

•'MAINTAINING  A  GLOBAL  ALERT 

"Although  Laos  Is  now  a  'hot  spot.'  we 
also  need  to  maintain  a  global  alert. 

"Tactically,  the  Reds  conduct  multi- 
pronged  oHensives.  By  stirring  up  trouble 
In  one  area,  they  attempt  to  divert  attention 
away  from  other  efforts  to  establish  new 
beachheads  on  free  world  territory.  Today, 
the  critical  areas  Include — In  addition  to 
Laoa — the  Congo,  '  Cuba.  Berlin,  Latin 
America. 

"Tomorrow,  long-planned  subversive  ef- 
forts to  plant  the  seeds  of  communism  in 
other  countries  may  explode  into  revolu- 
tion— aided  and  abetted  by  the  Reds. 

"This,  then,  Is  the  great  challenge  of  our 
times 

"At  no  time  In  history  has  freedom  faced 
such  a  grave,  dangerous,  powerful  thre.it  to 
Its  survival.  By  experience,  we  have  learned 
the  Communists  are  fanatically  dedicated 
to  world  domination. 

"The  battle  for  freedom  will  not  be  won 
by  wishful  thinking — hoping  that  ultimately 
•  the  Red  ogre  will  go  away.  Our  task,  then. 
Is  to  mobilize  the  manpower  and  resources 
to  defeat  the  enemy.  The  battlegrounds 
win  be  economic,  social.  Ideological,  as  well 
as  military.  The  great  hope  of  the  free 
world  Is  that  It  possesses  the  Ideas,  Ideals, 
respect  for  human  dignity  and  promise  of 
liberty— conrunon  aspirations  of  almost  all  of 
humanity — to  enlist  the  majority  of  man- 
kind on  its  side  In  the  struggle. 

"Only  by  a  strong,  dedicated  effort,  how- 
ever, can  we  hope  to  win  the  struggle  for 
survival  and,  ultimately,  peace."  Senator 
WiLKY  concluded. 


Gamble  That  May  Pay  Off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
j       Thursday.  April  20,  1961 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
farmers  in  the  livestock  feed  production 
areas  of  our  Nation  are  demonstrating  a 
constructive  interest  in  the  new  feed 
grains  program  that  indicates  the  Con- 
gress took  a  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion with  Its  adoption. 

In  my  home  State  of  Iowa  attendance 
at  county  antl  community  meetings 
called  for  discussion  of  the  program  is 
reminiscent  of  the  turnouts  in  early  New 
Deal  years.  Long  lines  of  producers, 
waiting  their  turns  to  sign  up  as  partici- 
pants, have  become  familiar  sights  at 
ASC  offices. 

The  recognition  that  this  program 
offers  hope  for  the  revival  of  the  total 


economy  in  rural  areas  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  some  instances  chambers 
of  commerce  are  sponsoring  explanation 
and  question-and-answer  sessions  related 
to  it. 

While  many  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  on  farmer  reaction  to  the  pro- 
gram emphasize  its  pocketbook  appeal, 
my  mail  and  conversations  with  farmers 
reveal  other  and  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant reasons  for  participation  inten- 
tions. 

For  example,  some  who  see  no  imme- 
diate personal  financial  gain  will  partici- 
pate because  they  are  concerned  by  the 
regularly  repeated  assertions  that  'farm- 
ers really  don't  want  a  program"  and 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  continued  co- 
operation of  farmer  and  government  is 
essential  in  bringing  equality  and  sta- 
bility to  the  agricultural  economy.  Still 
others  will  participate  simply  because 
they  see  the  program  as  an  avenue  to- 
ward realistic,  effective  management  of 
our  abundant  feed  grain  supplies. 

Pointing  out  that  "the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's first  effort  to  crack  the 
farm  surplus  problem  is  getting  a  lot  of 
support  from  farmers."  the  April  24  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  carries  the 
following  on-the-scene  report  datelined 
Iowa  Falls.  Iowa: 

Gamble  That   May  Pat  Ofr — In  the  Corn 
Belt 

(The  Kennedy  administration's  first  effort 
to  crack  the  farm-surplus  problem  is  getting 
a  lot  of  support  from  farmers  They  find 
It  profitable  to  participate  In  the  plan  to  re- 
tire some  corn  acreage  from  production  and 
collect  higher  price  supports  on  the  rest. 
For  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  venture  may  be  paying 
off.) 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. — Out  here  where  the 
tall  corn  soon  will  be  growing.  Orvllle  Free- 
man. President  Kennedys  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. Is  taking  a  big  gamble. 

Freeman  and  Kennedy  are  gambling  on  a 
new  plan  to  get  the  Nation's  Increasing  sur- 
plus of  corn  under  control.  The  gamble  is 
that  they  can  Induce  at  least  half  of  the 
country's  corngrowers  to  sign  a  contract  to 
reduce  the  acreage  planted  to  that  crop 

The  feel  of  the  situation  here  In  the 
Corn  Belt  Is  that  the  new  administration  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  winning  Its  gamble. 
The  reason  for  this  outlook  Is  that  corn 
farmers  are  finding  a  strong  pocketbook  ap- 
peal In  the  Freeman-Kennedy  propoeai. 

Not  since  the  first  years  of  the  New  Deal, 
back  In  the  1930's,  have  farmers  shown  as 
much  Interest  In  a  Government  program  as 
In  the  one  now  presented  Hundreds  turn 
out  for  meetings  to  dlscxiss  It.  In  almost 
every  farm  home,  pencil  and  paper  are  out 
figuring  the  dollars-and-cents  meaning — 
the  result  In  terms  of  money  In  the  bank — 
of  what  the  Government  Is  offering. 

A  staff  member  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, on  the  ground,  finds  Interest  lively  and 
growing  throughout  the  Corn  Belt  States  of 
Iowa,  ninols,  and  Indiana.  A  sample  of 
what  Is  happening  elsewhere  can  be  seen 
here  In  Hardin  County  In  north-central  Iowa 

the  signup 

For  days,  the  county  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  office  (ASC)  In  Iowa 
Falls  has  been  jammed.  Farmers  stream 
In  for  Information,  or  to  sign  up,  or  both. 

Usually  the  office  op>ens  at  8  a.m.,  but 
officials  have  been  arriving  as  early  as  7:30. 
Even  then,  they  find  a  knot  of  farmers  wait- 
ing. On  good  days,  the  line  stretches  half 
a  block  up  the  street. 

Hundreds  have  attended  evening  meetings 
In  schoolhouses  and  elsewhere.  At  these 
sessions,    as    you   see    In    the   accompanying 


pictures  (not  printed  In  the  Ricoaol,  they 
listen  Intently  when  the  new  program  Is 
outlined.  Usually  farmers  tend  to  doze  at 
evening  meetings.  But  not  at  these  Too 
much  Is  involved. 

At  the  ASC  office  in  Hamilton  County, 
the  crowd  of  waiting  farmers  sometimes 
reaches  such  size  that  each  Is  given  a  num- 
ber and  waits  In  a  big  basement  room  While 
waiting,  he  Is  asked  to  draw  a  map  of  his 
farm,  to  expedite  later  discussion  of  his 
situation. 

WHY  THrr    JOIN 

Fanners  and  officials  talk  of  various  rea- 
sons for  Joining  In  the  program. 

"It  took  the  votes  of  a  lot  of  city  Congress- 
men to  pass  this  program,  so  let's  show  them 
w^e   appreciate  It, "   says  one  official. 

Some  farmers  talk  of  the  urgency  of  re- 
ducing the  corn  surplus.  But  there  Is 
general  agreement,  among  officials  and 
farmers  alike,  that  the  principal  Inducement 
Is  financial. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  here  Is  what 
the  plan  would  do: 

A  farmer  who  reduces  bis  com  acreage  by 
20  percent — as  compared  with  his  average  of 
the  last  2  years — Is  assured  a  support  price 
based  on  a  national  average  of  $1.20  a  bushel. 
This  price  varies  from  county  to  county  de- 
pending on  the  freight  rates.  In  Hardin 
County  It  Is  $1  14  a  bushel. 

For  acreage  taken  out  of  production,  the 
farmer  receives  a  payment  based  on  50  per- 
cent of  the  average  yield  of  the  land  retired. 
In  Hardin  County  the  average  p>er  acre  will 
be  942  13. 

If  the  farmer  wishes,  he  may  retire  up  to 
an  additional  20  percent  of  his  corn  acreage 
For  this  he  receives  60  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated yield  of  the  land  in  terms  of  support 
prices  At  this  rate,  the  county  average  Is 
$50  55  per  acre. 

The  farmer  who  "stays  out"  may  grow  as 
much  corn  or  other  feed  grain  as  he  wishes 
But  there  are  no  price  supports  for  his  out- 
put.   He  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  free  market. 

And.  where  the  free  market  Is  concerned, 
the  plan  gives  Mr.  Freeman  a  tool  for  hold- 
ing the  price  down — selling  corn  from  the 
Government-held  surplus  He  Is  expected  to 
keep  the  free-market  price  at  about  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel,  low  enough  to  make  It  more 
attractive  for  the  farmer  to  sign  up. 

So  pencils  and  adding  machines  have  been 
busy  as  each  farmer  figured  out  what  the 
plan  would  mean  to  his  operation. 

ONE  TARMES  S  FICtntES 

An  example  is  that  of  Don  Williams,  who 
owns  160  acres  southeast  of  Williams.  Iowa. 
He  figures  It  this  way: 

His  basic,  2-year  average  In  corn  is  73 
acres.  Under  the  program  he  may  retire  40 
percent  of  this,  or  29  2  acres.  In  return,  he 
would  receive  a  Government  payment  of 
$1,401  01.  To  this  he  adds  estimated  receipts 
from  the  corn  to  be  grown  and  from  other 
crops.  Then  he  subtracts  $562— the  cost  of 
seed  and  fertilizer. 

The  final  calculation  shows  an  expected 
crop  Income  of  about  $7,300  for  Mr  Williams 
and  his  160  acres. 

If  he  sUyed  out  of  the  program.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams calculates  that  he  would  gross  about 
$400  less  from  his  crops  Meanwhile  hla  ex- 
penses would  be  some  $500  higher,  because 
he  would  be  seeding  and  fertilizing  a  larger 
acreage. 

Thus,  there  Is  about  $900  more  In  It  for 
him  If  he  enters  the  plan  than  If  he  stays 
out.     Mr.  Williams  Is  signing  up. 

CREOrrOR    URCINGS 

Talk  to  the  men  In  rural  communities  who 
do  business  with  the  farmers,  especially  those 
who  extend  them  credit,  and  you  find  an- 
other reason  for  the  size  of  the  sign-up. 

For  the  most  part,  these  men  agree  that 
the  program  will  put  more  money  In  their 
farmer-customers  pockets.  So.  naturally, 
they  too,  are  for  It.     Typically.  Leo  C.  Jor- 
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gensen,  president  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank 
of  Iowa  Palls,  says: 

"We  are  certainly  trying  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  go  into  this  program.  We  feel  our 
customers  need  the  money.  It  will  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  their  demands  for 
credit  for  operating  funds  this  spring,  be- 
cause they  will  get  a  payment  on  the  land 
taken  out  of  production." 

In  another  county,  an  ASC  official  reports 
a  grain-elevator  operator  Is  urging  clients 
to  enter  the  plan. 

"Grain  storage  is  only  a  part  of  his  busi- 
ness," the  ASC  man  says.  "He  sells  seed. 
fertilizer  and  other  things  to  farmers.  He's 
been  having  trouble  collecting  his  accounts." 

A  surprising  number  of  livestock  feeders — 
farmers  who  feed  all  or  most  of  the  com  they 
grow  to  cattle  and  hogs — appear  to  be  ready 
to  Join  the  program  They,  too.  have  been 
busy  with  pencil  and  paper. 

WINNING    PROGRAM? 

The  feed-grain  program  Is  the  Kennedy 
administration's  first  effort  to  crack  the  ex- 
pensive, perennial,  and  politically  touchy, 
farm  problem. 

At  the  ouUet.  Mr  Freeman  found  the 
Government  holding  some  2.7  billion  bushels 
valued  at  about  $4  billion.  Another  big  corn 
crop  was  In  prospect  for  1961. 

Original  estimates  were  that  If  50  to  flO 
percent  of  the  corn  farmers  entered  the  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  a  success,  save  the  Gov- 
ernment $500  to  $700  million,  and  cut  the 
production  of  surplus  feed  grains  by  some- 
thing like  10  percent. 

Now,  Informed  officials  are  expecting  a  75- 
percent  participation  In  the  program  In  Iowa 
and  70  to  76  percent  In  Illinois,  with  similar 
figures  from  other  areas. 

As  you  travel  through  the  corn  belt,  you 
sense  a  feeling  of  apprehension  among  farm- 
ers and  rural  businessmen.  It  appears  to 
stem  from  the  fact  that  Ifs  becoming  harder 
and  harder  for  farmers  to  meet  bills  and  re- 
place machinery.  And  over  all  hangs  the 
shadow  of  great  and  growing  corn  surpluses, 
pushing  prices  down,  threatening  to  break 
livestock  markets. 

The  new  feed-grain  program.  In  the  minds 
of  both  farmers  and  businessmen,  holds  a 
promise  of  reversing  the  trends  of  recent 
years.  In  the  main,  they  seem  willing  to 
give  It  a  whirl  In  numbers  that  are  turning 
out  to  be  a  surprise  to  many  people. 

I  had  previously  sent  a  questiormaire 
to  12,000  bona  fide  Iowa  farmers.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  the  parts  that 
can  be  computed  mathematically; 

(a)  Do  you  favor  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion?   Yes.  89  percent. 

Farm  Bureau  members:  yes.  88  i>ercent. 

National  Farmers  Organization  memt>er8: 
yes.  95  percent. 

Farmers  Union  members:  yes,  100  percent. 

No  organization:  yes,  89  percent. 

More  than  one  organization:  yes,  98  per- 
cent. 

A  few  had  views  that  were  not  really  either 
for  or  against. 

(b)  If  this  program  becomes  law,  do  you 
Intend  to  comply  for  a  20-percent  reduction? 
Yes.  73  percent.  An  additional  20  percent? 
Yes.  23  percent. 

I  also  asked  their  planting  intentions 
if  no  bill  was  passed  sis  compared  to 
their  intentions  if  the  House  bill  was 
passed  and  soybean  supports  were  in- 
creased to  $2.30.  The  following  are  my 
conclusions  as  a  result  of  these  questions 
and  some  followup  interviews  which 
were  necessary  to  clarify  the  reasons  be- 
hind their  positions: 

First.  They  intended  to  increase  acre- 
age of  soybeans  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10  percent. 


Second.  Almost  none  of  this  acreage 
was  to  be  shifted  from  corn  to  soybeans. 
Almost  all  of  this  acreage  would  have 
been  in  meadow  or  oat  land  under  nor- 
mal rotation  practices.  They  would 
have  increased  soybean  acreage  even  if 
prices  were  still  bad  because  they  are  so 
pinched  for  money  that  they  must  shift 
to  a  crop  that  will  bring  more  income. 

Third.  Almost  the  only  farmer  who 
was  not  going  to  put  in  more  corn  was 
the  one  who  had  his  farm  completely 
in  corn  last  year.  I  think  they  intended 
an  average  increase  of  10  percent  and 
perhaps  even  more. 

Fourth.  Under  the  new  law  they  in- 
tend about  an  11 -percent  decrease  in 
corn  acreage  although  the  73  percent 
that  comply  will  decrease  their  acreage 
an  average  total  of  about  25  percent. 
The  ones  who  are  not  compljing  are 
going  to  increase  acreage  and  reduce 
the  effectiveness. 


The  Great  Tourist  Bill  Hoax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  20,  1961 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  well 
over  14  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
carry  the  responsibility  for  presenting 
and  explaining  to  the  House  most  of  the 
legislation  dealing  with  immigration 
problems. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  now  to  advise 
the  House  that  we  may  have  to  deal  soon 
with  legislation  vitally  affecting  immi- 
gration and,  in  a  broader  context.  l>ear- 
ing  on  vital  national  Interests. 

I  have  in  mind  the  bill,  S.  610.  which 
passed  the  other  body  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  a  bill  purporting 
to  promote  tourist  travel  to  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation,  if 
stripped  of  its  verbiage,  represents  sim- 
ply an  attempt  to  have  the  Federal 
Treasury  finance  advertising  and  promo- 
tional activities  of  private  transporta- 
tion business,  mostly  the  shipping  lines 
and  airlines. 

In  the  Sunday  magazine  section  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  16.  1961, 
there  appeared  an  article  adorned  with 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Having  read  the  article  carefully  and 
being  fully  aware  of  the  Senator's  sin- 
cerity as  well  as  of  his  exceptional  ability 
to  express  his  views  with  clarity,  pre- 
cision, and  ever-present  realization  of 
facts.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
article  attributed  to  him  has  actually 
originated  on  Madison  Avenue  in  New 
York  City,  rather  than  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

I  do  not  intend  to  contribute  at  this 
time  to  the  amusement  of  the  House  by 
quoting  the  characteristic  Madison 
Avenue  "punch  line"  of  the  article,  its 
opening  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  stated 


that  Christopher  Columbus  would  have 
been  denied  a  tourist  nsa  to  the  United 
States  because  he  was  bom  in  Italy,  was 
an  indigent,  and — believe  it  or  not — 
insane,  says  the  article  entitled  "Colum- 
bus Couldn't  Get  a  Visa." 

The  basic  premise  of  this  splendid 
example  of  promotional  prose  is  the  al- 
leged fact  that  a  foreign  tourist  who 
wishes  to  visit  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  insurmountable  difficulties. 

What  are  the  facts? 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960, 
there  occurred  a  total  number  of 
68.5  million — exactly  685,563,571 — entries 
across  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
in  that  year.  This  number  of  entries 
includes  U.S.  citizens  and  aliens,  immi- 
grants and  nonimmigrants,  border  cross- 
ers,  seamen  and  airmen,  and  it  includes, 
of  course,  multiple  entries  made  by  the 
same  peison. 

However,  excluding  entries  made  by 
all  seamen  and  airmen;  excluding  entries 
made  by  our  neighbors  coming  from 
Canada  and  Mexico;  excluding  return- 
ing residents  and  foreign  students  re- 
turning to  their  studies;  excluding  per- 
sons entering  without  documents,  the 
total  number  of  entries  was  1.406.134. 
Of  this  number  1.140,736  aliens  entered 
the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants.  Of 
this  number  108,130  were  visitors  for 
business,  while  671,075  were  visitors  for 
pleasure,  or  tourists.  Exactly  the  t>T>e 
of  tourists  with  which  the  Columbian 
article  concerns  itself. 

According  to  the  Attorney's  General 
report,  the  number  of  visitors  for 
pleasure,  or  tourists,  is  increasing  year 
by  year.  Looking  back  over  the  last  5 
years,  this  countiT  played  host  to  399.704 
tourists  in  1956;  453,514  in  1957;  514.599 
in  1958;  597.982  in  1959;  and.  as  I  said, 
671,075  tourists  in  1960.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  had  in  1960.  32.569  foreign  gov- 
ernment officials  entering  the  United 
States;  119.291  alien  travelers  passing  in 
transit;  35.415  students  entering  for  the 
first  time  and  a  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  exchange  visitors — 25,233  in 
1960 — industrial  trainees,  temporary 
workers  in  the  highly  skilled  category, 
and  so  forth. 

I  believe  it  would  be  safe  to  assume 
that  somehow  even  Christopher  Colum- 
bus could  have  squeezed  himself  into  this 
flow  of  tourists. 

If  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  tempo- 
rary visas  were  even  partially  as  pro- 
hibitive as  described  by  the  Madison 
Avenue  drum  beaters  mobilized  by  the 
shipping  interests  to  press  for  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  610,  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  have  those  visas  issued  around 
the  world  at  a  steady  pace  of  over  2.000 
visitors'  visas  every  day  of  the  year. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  article  at- 
tributed to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
goes  on  to  stress  further  difficulties  en- 
countered by  foreigners  who  desire  to 
pay  us  a  visit.  This,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticle, is  a  second  wall  erected  around  the 
United  States  by  our  immigration  officers 
who  are  just  mercilessly  excluding  visi- 
tors displaying  a  valid  visa  stamped  into 
their  passports.  Let  us  have  a  look  at 
this  exclusion  wall. 
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Out  of  1.406,134  aliens  entering  the 
United  States  in  1960.  411  persons  were 
excluded  at  the  pcrts  of  entry.  Is  that 
not  a  terrifying  proportion?  Of  the 
411.  only  53  came  from  Europe  and  only 
7  from  Asia,  while  12  came  from  South 
America.  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
of  those  excluded  attempted  to  enter 
from  Cuba.  96  from  Mexico,  and  42  from 
Canada. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  to  dwell  further  on  the  veracity  of 
the  article.  Let  me  turn,  however,  to  the 
administrative  operations  of  our  consu- 
lates. 

The  New  York  Times  conducted,  just  a 
short  while  ago.  a  worldwide  survey  of 
the  visa  issuance  operations.  I  wish  to 
include  at  this  point  the  reports  carried 
by  that  newspaf>er  in  its  issue  of  March 
5.  1961: 

FRENCHMrN    Ark    Pi,e.a3ed 

Paris.  March  4. — The  U.S.  consulate  here 
Is  now  able  to  Issue  nonimmigrant  visas  to 
French  applicants  In  30  minutes  Instead  of 
the  8  to  10  days  it  used  to  take. 

John  R.  Dlgglns.  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  visa 
section,  described  the  new  approach  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  the  old  days  our  system  was  geared 
to  screening  the  2  percent  we  didn't  want. 
Now  we're  concentrating  on  making  things  as 
easy  and  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  98  per- 
cent who  are  welcome." 

The  French  applicant  simply  turns  over 
his  passport  and  waits  in  a  comfortable 
chair  in  the  waiting  room  while  the  staff 
and  the  latest  in  electronic  machines  quickly 
process  the  application. 

Before  the  visa  Is  issued  the  tourist  Is 
interviewed  for  about  5  minutes  on  possible 
Communist  affiliation,  contagious  diseases, 
and  length  of  residence  In  France. 

The  officials  In  charge  of  Interviewing 
applicants  lean  over  backward  to  pose  these 
questions  In  the  lea.ct  embarrassing  way  pos- 
sible. They  report  that  very  few  French 
tourists   are  disturbed   by  the  questions. 


Lo.vDo.NERs   Get  Quick  Actiom 

London.  March  4 — Consular  officials  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Grosvenor  Square  today 
began  asking  applicants  for  nonimmigrant 
visas  only  four  simple  questions. 

The  new  short  form  Is  a  further  refine- 
ment of  the  simple  visa  procedure  that  has 
been  In  effect  for  more  than  a  year  at 
American  consulates  In  Britain. 

Its  additional  abbreviation  was  spurred  by 
a  directive  received  this  week  from  the  State 
Department  that  said.  In  effect:  Make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  to  get  a  visa  and  still  comply 
with  the  basic  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  the  nonimmigrant  (tourist  and  busi- 
nessman) section  of  the  consulate  this  after- 
noon there  was  a  steady  flow  of  applicants 
through  the  comfortably  appointed  waiting 
room  In  the  new  Embassy  building. 

It  took  only  10  to  20  minutes  for  each 
applicant  to  obtain  a  visa,  provided  he  had 
proper  photographs,  a  valid  passport,  and 
some  sort  of  Informal  statement  Indicating 
that  he  Intended  to  return  to  Britain  after 
his  visit. 

It  took  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G  Brooks,  of  East- 
bourne, about  20  minutes  to  get  their  com- 
bined tourist  and  business  visas. 

The  four  questions  asked  were: 

Does  the  applicant  suffer  from  mental  Ill- 
ness or  a  serious  contagious  disease;  has  he 
had  a  serious  criminal  conviction;  has  he 
ever  been  deported  from  the  United  States; 
Is  he  a  member  or  an  affiliate  of  a  Com- 
munist organization? 


speed  with  which  Mme.  Edouard  Wurmser 
got  her  visa  were  a  pure  coincidence. 

"My  husband  and  I  obtained  our  flrst  visa 
a  year  ago  and  we  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  prompt  and  courteous  service  we 
received  at  the  U.S.  consulate."  Mme.  Edou- 
ard Wurmser  said. 

"We  found  the  questions  we  were  asked 
to  be  a  little  unusual,  but  there  was  nothing 
objectionable  about  them,"  she  eald. 

Consular  officials  here  say  they  have  been 
Issuing  visas  without  any  delays  for  Swiss. 
Local  travel  agents  confirmed  that  the  proc- 
essing had  been  rapid  for  several  years. 


ItLizn  Find  It  E.\sy 

Dublin,  March  4 — This  must  be  one  of  the 
most  pieasant  cities  in  Europe  In  which  to 
obtain  a  tourist  visa  for  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  Impression  formed  after 
spending  some  time  sitting  among  tourist 
applicants  at  the  US.  Emba.'jsy  in  Merrlon 
Square. 

Both  the  consul  in  charge  and  his  secre- 
tary dealt  with  each  applicant  In  helpful 
and  friendly  manner.  No  embarrassing 
questions  were  asked  and.  In  fact,  it  was 
learned  that  only  two  applicants  had  been 
refused  vLsas  In  thV  last  2  years.  Those  were 
for   health  reasons. 

There  has  been  no  change  In  the  pro- 
cedure since  President  Kennedy  assumed 
office.  But  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  visa 
section  has  become  more  relaxed  and  friend- 
ly without  short-circuiting  State  Depart- 
ment regulations.  Twelve  hundred  tourist 
visas  were  isstied  las*  year,  compared  with 
900  In   1959.  ■. 


Swiss  Get  Quick  Visas 
Geneva.  March  4. — The  receipt  of  instruc- 
tions   I©  simplify    visa   formalities    and    the 


German  TotniisT  Surprised 

Bonn,  Germany,  March  4. — A  would-be 
We.'5t  German  tourist  in  the  United  States 
consulate  here  today  said: 

"If  I  had  known  before  that  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  fill  out  this  little  thing,  I'd  have 
applied  for  a  visa  long  ago." 

The  "little  thing"  he  referred  to.  the  size 
of  a  playing  card,  was  an  application  form 
asking  for  name,  address,  profession,  date 
and  place  of  birth,  nationality,  ethnic  origin, 
marital  status  and  passport  details.  The 
applicant  had  heard  he  would  have  to  fill 
out  a  lengthy  questionnaire. 

This  Is  a  thing  of  the  past,  according 
to  American  consular  officials  here.  It  was 
Xised  In  what  are  described  as  "emergency 
cases."  where  the  consular  officer  could  not 
satisfy  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
plicant's visit.  But  on  March  1  all  copies 
of  the  questionnaire  were  burned,  consiUar 
officials   said. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  Bonn  is  not  a 
typical  visa  offlcie  in  West  Germany.  This  is 
a  comparatively  small  town  and  nearly  every- 
one wanting  to  go  to  the  United  States  Ls 
known  to  the  Embassy.  The  average  number 
of  visa  applications  has  been  100  monthly. 
The  processing  has  been  swift  and  com- 
petent. 

Identitt  Cards  in  Belgium 

Brussels,  BELcniM,  March  3. — Getting  an 
American  visa  became  easier  for  Belgians  on 
February  13  when  the  State  Department 
ruled  that  they  could  present  identity  cards 
in  place  of  passports. 

All  Belgians  are  obliged  to  carry  Identity 
cards  but  not  many  every  take  the  trouble  to 
get  passports. 

This  change  of  procedure,  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  works  for  some  time  but 
which  occurred  soon  after  President  Ken- 
nedy showed  an  Interest  In  tourist  travel 
from  Europe,  has  Impressed  transport  men. 
A  typical  comment  was  that  of  Robert  H. 
Jerosch.  director  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways  in  Belgium.. 

"This  change  in  regulations  Is  helpful  to 
tourists,"  he  said.  "But  I  hear  conomenta  to 
the  effect  that  Belgians  think  there  Is  still 


too  much  redtape  about  traveling  to  the 
United  States.  As  they  put  it:  "We  let 
Americans  come  here  without  a  visa  so  why 
shouldn't  they  let  us  \islt  them  on  the  same 
basis?'  " 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  a  visa  takes 
about  a  half  hour. 

Usually  the  questions  asked  of  an  appli- 
cant are  those  on  form  FS  257,  which  are 
about  the  same  as  those  asked  on  an  auto- 
mobile license  application. 


FoBU  Droppu}  in  Oslo 

Osio,  Norway.  March  4  —The  consul  hi-re. 
Karl  Ackerman.  said  that  the  order  wo  I'd 
have  little  practical  effect  here  as  It  had  t.tn 
necessary  to  make  only  sparing  use  of  the 
forms  In  granting  visas  to  Norwegians  But 
he  termed  It  the  flrst  concrete  step  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  speed  the  process. 

The  consul  said  that  tlie  applicant  was 
required  to  read  through  a  statement  listing 
criminals,  prostitutes,  those  affiliated  with 
Communist  organizations  and  the  like  as  In- 
eligible to  receive  vl.sas  The  applicant  Is 
then  asked  whether  he  Is  eligible,  and  his 
reply  Is  under  oath 

Greeks  Are  Spycial  PaoBLrM 

Athe.ns.  March  4. — The  Greek  Immigra- 
tion quota  to  the  United  States  Is  limited 
to  308  persons  yearly. 

Owing  to  Greek  population  pressures  and 
the  fact  that  almost  every  Creek  family  has 
a  member  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
100.000  applications  for  emigration  are  on 
file.  The  result  Is  that  many  Greeks  try  to 
obtain  tourist  visas  and  hope  for  a  later 
change  In  status  after  arriving  In  the  United 
States. 

Well-known  businessmen  and  convinc- 
ingly bona  fide  tourists  have  been  able  to 
get  a  tourist  visa  within  24  hours  or  less. 
The  average  lag  for  other  applicants  Is  about 
2  months. 

Joseph  B.  Costanzo.  US.  Consul  General 
here,  said: 

"We  have  to  be  most  careful  with  tourist 
visas  and  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
applicant  has  no  reason  whatever  to  aban- 
don Greece." 

He  said  that  about  11,000  persons  called  at 
his  office  each  month — twice  as  many  as  5 
years  ago. 

Visas  Issued  in  an  Houb 

Mexico  City,  March  4. — Even  with  the 
substitution  of  the  short  form,  there  Is  some 
opinion  here  whether  the  process  has  im- 
proved. 

Under  the  long  form  a  series  of  questions 
was  posed  calling  for  a  "yes  "  or  "no"  answer. 
The  questions  were  based  on  law  212a  listing 
the  restrictions  for  Issuance  of  nonimmlgra- 
tlon  visas. 

This  law  specifies  that  persons  are  not 
eligible  for  such  visas  if  they  have  been 
treated  for  Insanity,  have  been  narcotic 
addicts,  have  engaged  In  prostitution, 
vagrancy  or  a  number  of  other  things 
Finally  It  was  asked  In  the  long  form 
whether  the  applicant  had  ever  belonged  to 
a  Communist  organization. 

If  any  of  these  questions  had  to  be  an- 
swered In  the  afflrmatlve.  it  would  require 
that  the  applicant  bring  the  deUlls  to  the 
attention  of  the  visa  official. 

Now  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  examin- 
ing consulate  officials  to  decide  whether  the 
questions  based  on  the  law.  which  remains 
valid,  should  be  asked  verbally. 

No  oath  In  the  Irsuance  of  nonlmmigra- 
tlon  visas  has  been  neces8.iry  for  more  than 
a  year. 

Brazilians  Must  Give  Color 
Rio  de  Janiero,  March  4. — The  stress  has 
been    switched   from   security   to  public   re- 
lations in  granting  visas  to  Brazilians,  U.S. 
consular  officials  said  today. 
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In  Brazil,  the  question  as  to  ethnic  class 
usually  has  been  answered  as  Latin  and 
race  as  white  or  black.  In  Brazil  anyone 
half  white  is  classed  as  white. 

Rlo's  Jornal  do  Commerclo  on  February 
7.  published  a  story  by  Its  traveling  corre- 
spondent. J.  Barros  de  Morlas,  which  said: 
"One  of  the  things  which  cause  a  magnifi- 
cent Impression  on  a  Brazilian  traveling  to 
the  United  States  today  Is  the  readiness  with 
which  American  consuls  attend  Brazilian  na- 
tionals, thus  disproving  hostile  propaganda 
spread  by  elements  Interested  In  creating 
imfrlendly  atmosphere  for  the  sons  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

"Naturally,  any  great  nation  has  an  obli- 
gation to  prevent  the  entry  of  dangerous 
elements  to  Its  territory" 


No  Recent  Change  in  Toyko 

Tokyo,  March  4. — The  visa  situation  here 
has  Improved  since  formalities  for  obtaining 
visas  were  Instituted   last   fall. 

Before,  It  took  at  least  1  month  for  Jap- 
anese applicants  to  obtain  U.S.  visas.  Local 
applicants  can  now  get  their  visas  In  a 
week  to  10  days  In  some  cases,  visas  have 
been  granted  in  2  days. 

Ail  of  more  than  10  applicants  uho  were 
interviewed  at  the  US  consulate  here  said 
that  it  was  eafler  to  get  US  visas  than  they 
had  been  told  by  their  friends  who  had  gone 
through  the  formalities. 

Goro  Hasegawa,  a  business  executive  In 
Tokyo,  said: 

"A  marked  improvement  has  been  made 
since  I  applied  for  my  flrst  American  visa 
about  2  years  ago.  I  have  never  been  asked 
any  embarrassing  qviestlons" 

The  elimination  of  oathtaklng  In  obtain- 
ing a  visa  has  been  welcomed.  Local  appli- 
cants were  not  familiar  virith  that  custom. 

Currency  restrictions  are  still  a  major  fac- 
tor responsible  for  holding  down  the  flow 
of  Jaf>anese  tourists  to  the  United  States. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  procedure 
since  January  20,  so  far  as  Japanese  appli- 
cants  are   concerned. 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  proce.ss  of  visa  issuance  to  visitors 
be  further  simplified? 

Having  reviewed  the  regulations  pro- 
mulfjated  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  c>ersonally  observed  the  operations 
abroad,  I  ao  not  believe  that  much  could 
be  further  improved  in  a  situation  where 
a  nonimmigrant  visa  to  the  United 
States  is  issued  in  30  minutes  flat,  au- 
thorizing the  holder  to  enter  the  United 
States  an  unlimited  number  of  times 
within  4  years  without  practically  any- 
one takinp  an  additional  look  at  him. 
Similarly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ap- 
plication form  establishing  the  visitor's 
identity  and  nationality  on  a  card,  size 
2 '2  inches  by  5  inches,  could  shrink  much 
further. 

Could  visas  for  tourists  be  abolished 
altogether? 

Certainly  not,  considering  the  fact 
that  as  of  January  25,  1961.  there  was  a 
worldwide  total  of  almost  1  million — 
966,675 — aliens  who  by  registering  at  an 
American  consulate  have  taken  the  af- 
firmative step  to  indicate  their  desire 
to  come  to  the  United  States  and  remain 
in  this  country  permanently.  Of  this 
number,  253,183  are  registered  for  immi- 
gration in  Italy;  100,022  in  Greece;  71,- 
057  in  Poland;  38.891  in  Portugal;  135.- 
630  in  Yugoslavia;  23,433  in  Jamaica; 
14.833  in  Spain,  and  so  forth. 

Considering  this  constant  pressure 
upon  our  immigration  quotas,  how  coiUd 


this  country  forego  one  simple — and 
rather  perfunctory — check  on  whether 
the  tourist  Is  not,  in  fact,  an  immigrant 
who  desires  to  enter  the  United  States  in 
the  guise  of  a  nonimmigrant,  while  he 
actually  intends  to  evade  the  regulatory 
laws. 

I  would  invite  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  to  review  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  see  how 
many  of  the  alleged  tourists  have  pri- 
vate bills  introduced  in  their  behalf  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  them  perma- 
nent residence  status.  The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  would  also, 
I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  indicate  the 
number  of  tourists  who,  having  entered 
the  United  States,  fell  in  love  with  this 
wonderful  country  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  not  mind  violating  its  laws  by 
remaining  here.  • 

Having  said  all  that,  I  wish  to  stress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  committee  upon 
which  the  House  has  imposed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  immigration 
matters,  has  done  all  that  is  possible 
to  encourage  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  to  facilitate  the  issuance  of 
visas  to  bona  fide  touri.sts,  businessmen, 
newspapermen,  students,  transit  pas- 
sengers, and  others.  Your  committee 
has  been  responsible  for  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  variety  of  waivers  of  ex- 
cluding provisions  in  the  case  of  visi- 
tors. Your  committee  has  encouraged 
the  administrators  of  the  law  to  use  the 
waivers  and — naturally — to  use  good 
sense  in  granting  them.  Your  commit- 
tee has  promoted  the  stationing  of  im- 
migration ofBcers  abroad  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite and  facilitate  the  granting  of 
waiversr  Your  committee  is  convinced 
that  any  further  relaxation  of  these 
procedures  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  Exist- 
ing procedures,  however,  provide  for  fair, 
equitable,  and  speedy  removal  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  a  deserving  alien  visitor 
might  be  faced  with. 

What  then  is  behind  all  the  di'um 
beating? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Private  travel 
agents,  transportation,  and  hotel  inter- 
ests would  like  to  obtain  Federal  funds, 
taxpayers'  money,  to  pay  for  the  printing 
of  posters,  pamphlets,  and  other  pub- 
licity material  promoting  travel  to  the 
United  States.  That  is  all.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill.  S.  610.  of  substan- 
tive nature  except  the  provision  author- 
izing the  financing  of  tourist  propa- 
ganda. That,  however,  I  submit,  is  the 
business  of  those  who  sell  tickets,  and 
rent  rooms  and  cars  and  buses,  who  de- 
rive profit  from  tourist  trade.  That,  I 
submit,  is  the  business  of  hotelkeepers 
and  travel  agencies,  airlines  and  shipping 
lines,  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  S.  610. 

Obviously,  national  economy  would 
benefit  if  more  Fords,  Chevrolets,  Chrys- 
lers, or  Ramblers  were  sold  abroad. 
However,  how  would  this  House  look 
upon  legislation  providing  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  funds  to  pay  for  adver- 
tising in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  Europe.  Asia,  and  South  America  of 
the  splendid  American  cars?  How  would 
this  House  look  upon  legislation  appro- 
priating taxpayers'  money  for  advertising 
abroad  the  blessings  of  nylon  or  of  the 


soft  or  not-so-soft  drinks  manufactured 
in  the  United  States? 

Senate  610  would  do  precisely  that  for 
the  tourist  transportation  interests. 

Let  me  return  once  more  to  the  Co- 
limibian  article  of  last  Sunday.  It  says 
there  that  when  you  walk  along  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York — and  Madison  Ave- 
nue, too — you  will  see  the  splendid 
window  displays  of  tourist  oflBces  main- 
tained in  this  country  by  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries  like  France, 
or  Italy,  or  others.  Certainly,  but  these 
governments  are  the  owners  of  the  air- 
lines and  the  shipping  Unes  which  they 
advertise.  They  advertise  their  own 
business.  They  are  net  financing  pub- 
licity for  private  business.  This,  I  sub- 
mit, is  a  difference  which  the  article 
failed  to  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hop>e  that  my 
able  colleagues  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will  not  be 
misled  by  the  smart  boys  of  Madison 
Avenue  and  that  they  will  accord  the 
Senate  measure  the  same  treatment  they 
accorded  its  predecessor  bill  last  year — 
sit  on  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1961 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
an  incisive  speech,  entitled  "Constitu- 
tional Money."  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI.  It  was  made  on  the  occasion 
of  the  70th  Continental  Congress  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  full  text  of 
the  speech  follows: 

CoNS-riTTrnoNAL  Montt 

(An  address  by  Wright  Patman,  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  before  the 
70th  Continental  Congress  of  the  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, at  Constitution  Hall,  Washington, 
DC.  April  19,   1961) 

It  Is  a  solemn  honor  to  address  the  70th 
Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  I  know  of  no 
organization  more  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution  than  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  Next  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  I 
know  of  no  group  which  concerns  Itself  more 
with  these  principles. 

It  Is  also  a  great  pleasure,  and  a  great 
challenge,  to  talk  to  women  about  money. 
You  handle  most  of  It;  you  control  ^ost  of 
It;  and  you  should  know  most  about  it 

What  Is  money? 

Different  societies  have  at  different  times 
used  many  different  things  as  money.  These 
Include:  Sea  shells,  whales'  teeth,  boars' 
tusks,  stones,  feathers,  bricks,  coconuts, 
cocoa  beans.  Iron  rings,  salt,  beaver  pelts, 
blankets,  bronze  axes,  and  wheels. 

At  one  time,  the  natives  of  some  of  the 
Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  used  great  stone 
wheels  as  money:  and  In  Ireland,  during  St. 
Patrick's  time,  they  used  slave  girls  as 
money. 

Of  course  those  were  the  days  when  the 
men  handled  all  the  money.  It  took  a  man 
to  handle  thooe  great  stone  wheels. 
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In  our  own  country,  we  have  vised  such 
things  as  wampum,  woodpecker  scalps, 
beaver  pelts,  blankets,  tobacco,  whiskey,  pep- 
per, all  kinds  of  script,  and  a  variety  of 
other  things,  real  and  Imaginary. 

Wampum,  you  know,  was  strings  of  beads 
made  of  clam  shells.  A  Massachusetts  law, 
enacted  In  1637,  fixed  the  value  of  black  clam 
shells  at  twice  the  value  of  white  clam 
shells,  and  It  also  fixed  the  exchange  value 
with  English  money. 

Wampum  was,  of  course,  the  money  of  the 
native  Indians  and  the  first  settlers  adopted 
It  because  it  was  most  convenient  for  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians. 

Wampum  continued  to  be  the  chief  cur- 
rency of  New  York  until  as  late  as  1672. 
And  as  late  as  1693,  the  ferry  fare  oetween 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  still  payable  in 
wampum. 

Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  how- 
ever, our  principal  money  has  been  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  in  use  today.  This 
is  a  form  of  credit  money.  A  grrn^ii  part  of 
this  is  created  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  most  of  it  Is  created  by  the  private 
commercial  banks.  This  form  of  money  is 
both  old  and  new.  It  is  old  in  the  sense  that 
we  inherited  the  method  of  mon^y  crea- 
tion— by  private  bankers — from  the  gold- 
smith bankers  who  operated  In  western  Eu- 
rope in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  is 
new  in  the  sense  that  bitter  experiences  have 
from  time  to  time  forced  the  Nation  to 
adopt  improvements  and  safeguards, 
through  new  laws  and  banking  regulations. 
To  realize  that  the  money  system  Is  in  al- 
most constant  state  of  change,  we  need  only 
note  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  passed  In 
1913.  has  been  amended  at  an  average  rate 
of  two  amendments  per  year. 

The  human  experience  with  money  sug- 
gests that  no  particular  substance  has  been 
divinely  chosen  to  be  money:  and  no  natural 
order  designs  and  regulates  money.  Money 
is,  in  short,  not  wealth,  but  claims  to  wealth. 
Money  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  .-oclal  system 
sanctioned  by  tribal  custom,  law,  or  con- 
stitution. 

A  good  money  system  is  not  only  a  mark  of 
highly  advanced  and  a  highly  productive 
society,  a  good  money  system  Is  also  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  such  a  society. 
Money  functions  as  a  free  society's  book- 
keeping system — a  system  wherein  each  in- 
dividual is  credited  for  what  he  contributes 
to  the  society,  and  is  debited  for  what  he 
receives  from  the  society.  A  good  money 
system  permits  a  free  society  to  organize 
Its  economic  efforts  efficiently,  and  to  devote 
a  large  part  of  Its  current  efforts  to  building 
tools,  plants,  and  know-how  for  production 
In  the  future. 

You  see,  under  a  barter  system  we  could 
not  have  any  taxes,  to  speak  of,  so  you  can 
Imagine  how  horrible  that  would  be.  People 
In  my  line  of  work  would  receive  their  pay 
In  copies  of  speeches,  old   laws,  and  so  on. 

Since  money  is  a  social  system,  a  nation 
must  either  design,  improve,  and  manage  its 
money  system  wisely  or  risk  the  conse- 
quences of  disaster.  The  graveyard  of  his- 
tory is  littered  with  the  bones  of  nations 
that  neglected  their  money  systems,  or  con- 
fused money  with  the  nation's  wealth. 

You  perhaps  know  that  one  of  the  theories 
a«  to  what  happened  to  the  Roman  Empire 
Is  that  the  Empire  ran  out  of  money.  The 
Empire  depended  heavily  on  silver  for 
money,  and  the  belief  is  that  certain  of  the 
Spanish  mines  which  had  supplied  the  sil- 
ver ran  dry.  In  any  case,  the  record  In- 
dicates that  the  Roman  money  system 
tended  to  break  down,  and  there  was  a 
decline  in  trade  and  a  general  deterioration 
of  both  economic  organization  and  political 
unity  which  paved  the  way  for  the  ulti- 
mate fall. 

It  would  be  distressing  to  think  that 
Western  civilization  entered  into  the  dark 
ages — to     emerge    only    after    a    thousand 


years — merely  because  a  highly  Intelligent 
society  mistook  a  particular  metal,  silver, 
as  essential  to  producing  and  dividing 
wealth. 

Despite  the  clear  Importance  of  our  own 
money  system  and  the  public's  stake  In  the 
way  the  Federal  Government  manages  otir 
money  system.  It  appears  that  these  are 
subjects  on  which  the  general  public  has 
been  peculiarly  Ignorant  or  misinformed. 

In  1787,  John  Adams  wrote  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  saying: 

"All  the  perplexities,  confu.sions,  and  dis- 
tresses In  America  arise,  not  from  defects  In 
the  Constitution  or  confederation,  not  from 
want  of  honor  or  virtue,  so  much  as  from 
downright  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  coin, 
credit,  and  circulation."  » 

Thomas  Jefferson,  of  course,  expressed 
some  rather  harsh  views  on  the  nature  of  the 
confusion,  and  he  had  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions to  make  for  Improving  the  money 
system.  I  would  hesitate  to  quote  him, 
however,  for  fear  some  of  our  contemporary 
bankers  might  think  I  was  applying  some 
unflattering  epithets  to  them.  Jeffersr^n 
would  have  placed  what  he  called  a  Consti- 
tutional veto  •  on  private  banks  creating 
money;  and  he  was  'Mven  to  saying  such 
things  as  "banking  establlshment«  are  more 
dangerous  than  standing  armies."  • 

Few  of  us  would  agree  today  that  the 
banking  system,  as  presently  organized,  is 
more  dangerous  than  standing  armies.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  reasonably  close  examina- 
tion of  the  Government's  present  way  of 
managing  the  system  discloses  several  prac- 
tices which  are  very  peculiar,  and  very  costly 
to  the  taxpayers.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
aspects  of  this  management  which  are  such 
that  prudent  citizens  would  call  them  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  survival. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  failed,  as 
we  know,  largely  for  the  reason  that  they 
gave  the  Continental  Congress  no  money 
powers.  Of  course,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress Issued  paper  notes,  called  conti- 
nentals. But  in  time  these  came  not  to  be 
worth  a  continental,  because  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  had  no  power  to  declare  Its 
money  legal  tender — that  is,  make  it  good 
for  the  payTnent  of  debts  and  taxes. 

The  continentals  had  to  circulate  In 
competition  with  the  money  of  the  Individ- 
ual States,  which  did  have  this  power,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  tax.  and  the  conti- 
nental became  worthless. 

In  drafting  the  Constitution,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  corrected  this  fatal  deficiency. 
They  placed  all  of  the  money  powers  and 
duties  in  the  Federal  Government  and — 
specifically — in  the  Congress.  I  must  ob- 
serve that,  although  I  am  myself  Jealous  of 
States'  rights,  the  Constitution  leaves  no 
States'  rights  whatever  In  matters  of  Issuing 
money,  regulating  the  value  of  money,  or 
In  determining  what  shall  be  legal-tender 
money.  These  are  all  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Congress. 

True,  the  Constitution  speaks  of  Congress' 
having  the  power  "to  coin  money"  and  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof.  But  it  has  long 
since  been  settled  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  not  so  un-astute  as  to  think 
that  they  could  create  a  national  sovereignty 
by  giving  the  Federal  Government  control 
merely  over  the  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters. 
This  was  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Legal  Tender  cases  of  the  1870's  and 
again  In  the  Gold  Clause  cases  of  the  1930'3. 

What.  then,  has  Congress  done  with  Ita 
money  powers? 


»  Adams,  Charles  Francis,  "The  Works  of 
John  Adams,"  vol.  8.  p.  447. 

•Washington,  H.  A..  "The  Writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,"  vol.  7,  pp.  84-65,  Taylor 
&  Maury,  Washington,  DC,  1854. 

•Ford,  Paul  I.,  "The  WritL^.gs  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  vol.  10,  p.  31. 


Tlie  answer  la  that  Congress  has  delegated 
these  powers.  In  one  way  or  another,  and  It 
has  not  alwajrs  been  vigilant  to  learn  how 
these  powers  were  being  used  after  delegat- 
ing them. 

In  the  period  between  President  Jackson's 
successful  fight  on  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  President  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration, these  powers  were  delegated,  in 
effect,  to  the  States.  In  truth,  the  money 
powers  were  used  exclusively  by  private  com- 
mercial banks,  under  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions as  the  States  cared  to  Impose.  In  this 
period.  State  banks  Issued  bank  notes,  or 
what  we  call  currency,  or  "folding"  money. 
They  also  created  money  in  the  form  of  bank 
dep>osits.  Just  as  the  commercial  banks  do 
today.  But  bank  deposits,  or  "checkbook" 
money,  was  not  then  nearly  so  popular  as 
It  is  today. 

Before  Jackson's  time,  the  money  powers 
were  olBclally  delegated,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single,  privately- 
owned  bank.  Tliere  were,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  State  banks  operating  then  and  Issu- 
ing notes.  Jackson's  fl?ht  on  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was.  of  course,  a 
fight  against  what  he  expected  to  become  a 
private  monopoly  control  of  the  money  pow- 
ers; and,  as  he  saw  the  matter.  It  was  bet- 
ter to  have  the  money  In  the  hands  of  free- 
wheeling, vmcoordlnated  State  banks  than 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  monopoly. 

President  Lincoln's  problems  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  a  much  more  difficult  kind. 
By  the  time  he  took  office  the  country  was  In 
need  of  a  national  currency — a  system  under 
which  a  dollar  issued  in  one  part  of  the 
country  would  be  accepted  as  a  dollar  In 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
have  such  a  currency,  it  was  neccsary  to  have 
a  single,  national  authority  to  regulate  and 
safeguard  the  banks  Issuing  the  currency. 
More  than  this.  President  Lincoln  took  office 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  suffering 
from  an  acute  money  shortage  With  the 
beginning  of  the  w.ar.  hard  money  was  moved 
to  Furope,  and  the  banks  had  to  suspend 
specie  payment.  Added  to  all  this,  there 
was  the  tremendous  problem  of  providing 
money  to  fight  the  war. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  national 
bank  system  was  established  National 
banks  are,  of  course,  privately  owned  banks, 
but  they  are  chartered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  under  Federal  law  and 
regulation. 

President  Lincoln  knew  more  about  mone- 
tary principles  of  any  President  up  until  his 
time — and  probably  since  He  had  been  a 
lifelong  student  of  the  subject  and  had 
made  profound  speeches  on  the  matter  as 
early  as  1832.  In  his  first  race  for  the  nUnoia 
Legislature. 

But.  as  you  perhaps  know.  President  Lin- 
coln's views  on  money  were  quite  similar  to 
those  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  these  were 
not,  I  am  afraid,  very  popular  with  the  bank- 
ers of  his  day.  He  had  some  sort  of  Idea 
that  If  the  private  banks  could  Issue  non- 
Interest-bearlng  notes,  so  could  the  Federal 
Gnvernment. 

In  fact,  early  In  his  first  term  he  did  have 
the  Government  Issue  some  non-interest- 
bearing  notes — then  called  "greenbacks" — 
thus  setting  off  one  of  the  greatest  furors  of 
all  times.  Some  8347  million  of  these  green- 
backs were  issued  before  Congress  was  per- 
suaded to  put  a  stop  to  the  matter. 

Incidentally,  some  $305  million  of  these 
Lincoln  notes  are  still  In  circulation  today. 
If  you  happen  to  have  In  your  pocket  a  bill 
which  Is  labeled  "United  States  Note,"  this 
is  one  of  them. 

Last  year  I  wrote  to  the  Treasury  and 
asked  them  to  tell  me  what  the  accrued 
interest  cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  have 
been  If  this  $305  million  had  been  issued 
In  the  usual  way,  as  interest-bearing  notes. 
paying  interest  at  5  percent.  The  Treasury 
wrote  me  that  the  accrued  Interest  charge. 
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at  a  rate  of  5  percent,  compounded  semi- 
annually, would  have  been  approximately 
$44  billion  by  last  year.  In  other  words, 
the  accrued  Interest  to  date  would  bav« 
been  127  times  the  amount  of  the  money 
which  was  Issued. 

President  Lincoln  succeeded  In  getting 
the  National  Bank  Act  passed,  but  it  was  on 
some  terms  not  to  his  liking.  Tt\t  arrange- 
ment was  this:  The  Government  Issued  a 
special  series  of  Interest -bearing  bonds 
which  the  national  banks  could  acquire 
and  use  as  the  basis  for  Issuing  non- 
Interest -bearing  banknotes.  In  other  words, 
the  privately  owned  national  banks  received 
interest  from  the  Government  for  the  money 
they  Issued;  and  they  also  received  interest 
on  the  loans  and  Investments.  Including 
other  Government  bonds,  which  they  ac- 
quired in  exchange  for  the  money  they 
Issued. 

This  system  whereby  the  Government 
paid  Interest  to  the  banks  on  bank  reserves 
was  dropped,  however,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  1913. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  Federal 
Reserve  creates  whatever  amount  of  reserves 
It  wishes  the  private  banks  to  have,  without 
any  Interest-cost  to  the  Government.  In 
fact.  In  this  process,  the  Federal  Reserve  It- 
self acquires,  from  the  open  market,  an 
amount  of  Government  bonds  equal  to  the 
amount  of  bank  reserves  It  creates,  and  the 
Interest  payments  on  these  bonds  are  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  pays  Its  salaries  and  other 
operating  expenses  out  of  this  Interest  In- 
come first,  but  most  of  the  income  goes  back 
to  the  Treasury. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  private  banks 
are  no  longer  privileged  to  create  any 
money.  On  the  contrary,  they  still  create 
most  of  the  money  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  Congress  delegated  Its  money-creating 
powers  In  part  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  in 
part  to  the  private  commercial  banks.  It 
also  delegated  to  the  Federal  Reserve  the 
responsibility  for  determining  how  the  parts 
are  divided — within  wide  limits  spxecified  In 
the  law.  At  the  present  time,  the  Federal 
Reserve  permits  the  member  banks  of  the 
System  to  create  about  $10  for  each  dollar 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  creates  In  the 
form  of  bank  reserves.  The  private  banks 
may  create  money  at  this  rate  of  10  to  1  to 
make  loans  to  business  and  consumers,  or 
to  Invest  In  securities,  including  corporate 
securities  and  the  sectirltles  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

As  of  George  Washington's  last  birthday, 
the  Federal  Reserve  had  Isstied  and  out- 
standing $44  billion  of  money.  $27  billion 
of  which  was  In  ciwrency  and  $17  billion  In 
bank  reserves.  In  the  proce.ss  of  Issuing 
$44  billion  In  money,  and  also  from  interest 
on  Its  Investmfnts,  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
acquired  $49  billion  of  assets.  Including  $27 
billion  of  Interest-paying  U.S.  Government 
securities. 

The  amount  of  money  which  the  private 
commercial  banks  had  created  and  outstand- 
ing was  more  than  four  times  as  large  Spe- 
cifically, It  was  $204  billion,  as  compared  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  $46  billion.  And  as 
compared  to  the  Federal  Reserve's  owner- 
ship of  $27  billion  of  U.S.  Government  secu- 
rities, the  private  conunerclal  banks  owned 
$62  billion. 

In  one  case,  the  Interest  paid  on  these 
securities  goes  back  Into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, and  in  the  other  case  the  Interest  pay- 
ments go  Into  bank  profits  and  thus  come 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  In  both  cases, 
the  secvirlUes  have  been  acquired  with  money 
created  for  the  purpose. 

If  any  of  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
way  commercial  banks  create  money,  let  me 
amplify  a  bit.  Certainly  you  must  have^iron- 
dered  where  money  comes  from.  We  know 
It  was  not  here  when  the  first  settlers  ar- 
rived,   and    we    know    that    the    amount    of 


money  In  existence  Increases  almost  every 
year.  In  fact,  the  money  supply  has  In- 
creased over  the  years  at  approximately  the 
same  rate  at  which  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  has  Increased. 

Today,  only  about  10  percent  of  the  money 
a%-allable  to  business  and  consumers  Is  In 
the  form  of  coins  and  currency.  The  other 
90  percent  Is  In  the  form  of  deposits  In 
the  commercial  banks — sometimes  called 
"checkbook"  money — ^whlch  the  commercial 
banks  have  created. 

This  Is  the  way  it  Is  done: 

When  a  commercial  bank  on  Main  Street 
or  on  Wall  Street  makes  John  Jones  a  loan 
of,  say,  $1,000.  It  does  not  take  the  thousand 
dollars  out  of  my  checking  account  or  out 
of  your  checking  account.  It  simply  creates 
a  credit  of  $1,000  In  John  Jones'  checking 
account.  This  means  that  the  money  sup- 
ply of  the  country  is  Increased  by  $1,000. 
An  additional  $1,000  of  money  Is  available 
for  spending — simply  by  writing  of  checks. 
When  a  private  commercial  bank  buys  a 
$1,000  Government  bond,  the  same  thing 
happens.  The  bank  simply  creates  the 
money  to  buy  the  Government  bond. 

The  fact  that  money  Is  created  in  this  way 
win  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  people,  par- 
ticularly those  who  Imagine  that  in  the 
"good  old  days"  every  dollar  was  backed  by 
a  dollar's  worth  of  gold.  Yet  this  method 
of  creating  money  Is  essentially  the  same  as 
private  bankers  in  the  Western  World  have 
been  using  for  several  centuries.  And  at  no 
time  have  these  bankers,  or  those  nations  In 
which  they  have  oi>erated,  had  enough 
gold — or  enough  of  any  other  single  com- 
modity— to  redeem  more  tlian  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  money  In  circulation  at  the  time. 

In  truth,  in  all  th€^,e  centuries,  money 
has  never  been  created  against  Just  gold. 
It  has  been  created  against  pledges  of  all 
klnd-s  of  valuable  a.iscts.  And  we  must 
a£n"P^.  I  think,  that  on  the  whole  this  has 
been  a  pretty  good  system.  Certainly  if  we 
Judge  the  system  by  the  economic  accom- 
plishments— the  production  of  real  wealth 
In  the  Western  nations — we  cannot  find  an- 
other sv-stem  which  has  performed  as  well. 
While  we  sometimes  think  that  money 
should  represent  claims  to  an  equal  amount 
of  gold,  the  fact  Is  It  must  represent  claims 
to  all  kinds  of  real  wealth,  which,  In  fact, 
our  money  does. 

We  still  cling,  however,  to  certain  ancient 
Ideas  about  gold,  which  It  seems  to  me.  are 
likely  to  get  us  Into  trouble.  So  far,  there 
are  no  signs  that  the  space  age  will  make 
any  very  heavy  requirements  on  gold.  Yet, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  governments  of 
the  Western  nations  have  vast  quantities  of 
this  metal  stored  away  In  underground 
vaults,  they  continue  to  buy  up  billions 
more,  each  year,  and  at  a  tremendously  high 
price  which  we  ourselves  fix  and  maintain 
at  an  artificial  level.  In  this  process,  the 
governments  of  the  Western  nations  are 
buying  Rtisslan  gold,  which  means  that  we 
are  sending  Into  Russia  and  Red  China  vast 
quantities  of  food  and  machinery  which  the 
slave  world  desperately  needs,  and  cannot 
produce  In  sufficient  quantities,  in  exchange 
for  a  metal  which  we  do  not  need. 

The  Indiscriminate  way  in  which  the  West- 
ern World  now  handles  its  monetary  reserves 
makes  it  Inevitable  that  these  reserves  will 
be  contaminated  by  Communist  gold.  The 
Commtmlsts  feed  this  gold  Into  the  gray 
markets  of  Europe,  and  from  there  It  Infil- 
trates our  banking  system.  I  think  we  ought 
to  reexamine  this  matter  very  thoughtfully 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  It  Is  really  wise 
policy  for  the  Western  World  to  continue 
subsidizing  a  buildup  of  Russia's  and  Red 
China's  Industrial  and  military  capabilities. 
It  may  be  that  we  and  our  allies  ought  to 
consider  some  step  to  sterilize  our  monetary 
gold,  such  as  putting  It  In  the  safekeeping 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  here  in 
Washington.     If  this  were  done,  then  at  least 


we  would  know  we  would  have  the  gold  In 
case  some  scientific  or  Industrial  need  for  it 
ever  develops. 

I  hope.  also,  that  here  at  home  we  can  give 
some  careful  attention  to  our  money  system 
and  continue  to  make  improvements.  Tre- 
mendous Improvements  have,  of  course,  been 
made.  In  the  so-called  good  old  days  of  the 
19th  century,  when  some  of  us  imagine  we 
had  a  gold  dollar,  the  money  system  was,  in 
reality,  a  source  of  chronic  disorder  in  the 
economic  system.  In  those  days  there  were 
periodic  money  panics,  bank  crises,  whole- 
sale bank  failures,  widespread  bankruptcies, 
and  severe  depressions,  all  arising  from  mal- 
functioning of  the  money  system.  Fortu- 
nately, the  American  people  have  been  intel- 
ligent enough  to  learn  from  experience  and 
make  Improvements. 

The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserv-e 
System  In  1914  has  been,  no  doubt,  our 
greatest  single  achievement  In  providing  a 
good  money  system.  But  other  improve- 
ments can  be  made,  and  there  have  been 
some  backward  steps  in  the  years  since  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed.  New  prac- 
tices have  grown  up  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  In  the  private  banking  system  which 
were  not  Intended  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  Furthermore,  Congress  has  amended 
this  act  a  number  of  times,  particularly  In 
the  early  New  Deal  period,  without,  I  am 
afraid,  always  fully  understanding  what  w.'xs 
being  done.  If  I  might  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration Improvements  which  now  might 
be  made  they  would  be  these: 

First,  a  change  in  the  assignment  of  re- 
ffponsiblllty  for  determining  what  Interest 
rates  btislness  and  consumers  must  pay  for 
the  use  of  money. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed. 
In  1913.  the  responsibility  for  determining 
Interest  rates  was  placed  In  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Board  members  are  what  we  might  call 
the  public  members.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
They  are  appointed  for  long  terms — 14 
years — and  to  keep  his  Job  a  Board  member 
Is  not  dependent  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
private  bankers. 

At  the  time  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
being  worked  out.  some  of  the  bankers  felt 
that  they  should  be  on  whatever  board  or 
committee  was  to  determine  Interest  rates. 
Carter  Glass  took  a  delegation  of  such  bank- 
ers to  see  President  Wilson  on  this  very 
question.  Carter  Glass  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said  to  them  that  private  bank- 
ers have  no  more  right  to  be  on  a  board 
or  committee  to  help  fix  Interest  rates  than 
the  railroad  owners  have  a  right  to  be  on 
the  ICC.  to  help  fix  freight  rates. 

In  the  early  1930's.  however,  the  act  was 
amended  in  a  way  which  shifted  the  practi- 
cal powers  of  determining  interest  rates  to 
a  committee  within  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. This  is  the  so-called  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  and  its  membership  in- 
cludes not  only  the  members  of  the  Board, 
but  also  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  presi- 
dents. The  Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents 
are  not  selected  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress  or  the  general  public.  They  are 
selected  by  the  directors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  and  these  directors  are  elected 
by  the  private  baiiks.  In  other  words,  the 
private  banks  now  have  representatives  on 
the  committee  which  determines  interest 
rates,  precisely  contrary  to  President  Wilson's 
Intention  and  the  Intention  of  the  original 
law.  This  seems  to  me  a  bad  principle, 
although  I  say  this  without  disrespect  to 
any  Individual  who  has  served  as  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank  president. 

Second,  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  an  elastic 
money  supply,  to  be  automatically  regulated. 
In  other  words,  the  money  supply  was  to 
increase  and  decrease  automatically  with  in- 
creases and  decreases  in  economic  activity. 
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The  amount  of  economic  activity  taking 
place  was  thus  to  determine  the  money  sup- 
ply. In  recent  years,  however.  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  have  been  deliberately  and 
consciously  fixing  and  changing  the  money 
supply,  in  an  effort  to  control  the  amount  of 
tconomic  activity  taking  place.  It  Is  my 
considered  view  that  money  used  for  this 
purpose  Is  unconstitutional  money.  The 
Congress  has  never  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  any  authority  to  restrict  or  limit  the 
volume  of  economic  activity  which  may  take 
place  in  this  country. 

Third,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  are  said  to  have  wanted  to  go, 
which  W£is  to  have  the  Government  create 
all  the  money.  I  believe  that  money  cre- 
ated for  private  borrowers  cp.n  best  be  cre- 
ated by  private  banks.  A  private  lender, 
operatmg  on  profltmaking  standards.  Is  the 
best  agency  for  discriminating  between  those 
persons  who  are  to  have  credit  and  those 
who  are  not  to  have  credit.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  have  great  difficulty  understanding 
why  the  Government  should  'et  the  banks 
use  Its  money-creating  power,  free  of  charge, 
to  create  money  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
It  to  the  Government  at  an  interest  charge. 

This  much  seems  clear;  Since  both  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  private  banks  can 
create  money  with  which  to  buy  Government 
bonds,  the  Federal  Reserve  ought  to  buy  a 
great  deal  more  of  these  bonds  and  thus 
permit  the  private  banks  to  buy  correspond- 
ingly less  of  these  bonds.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve can  do  this  and  still  maintain  the 
same  money  supply  it  would  maintain  any- 
way. In  other  words,  the  question  of  infla- 
tion does  not  enter  into  this  suggestion  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  only  question  la 
whether  or  not  billions  of  dollars  of  Interest 
payments  are  taken  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets  each  year  and  put  into  bank  profits. 

Fourth,  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act 
provided  eligible  paper  as  the  means  by 
which  the  private  banks  could  obtain  credit 
from  the  Federal  Reserve.  This  meant  that 
a  private  bank  could  obtain  such  credit  only 
after  it  had  used  up  Its  lending  powers  in 
extending  credit  to  business,  farmers,  and 
other  borrowers  In  the  local  community. 
But  the  act  has  also  been  amended  on  this 
point,  also,  so  that  now  the  banks  can  ob- 
tain Federal  Reserve  credit  on  Government 
bonds.  The  result,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  that 
too  many  banks  have  become  little  more 
than  Government  bondholders  and  bond 
brokers.  These  banks  are  not  using  the  priv- 
ileges they  have  been  given  to  help  their 
local  communities,  which  Is  the  purpose  for 
which  the  privileges  were  given. 

Fifth,  there  Is  now  taking  place  a  tre- 
mendous wave  of  bank  mergers  and  consoli- 
dations, and  a  tendency  for  banking  to  be- 
come monopolized  This  is  a  dangerous 
trend.  If  the  banking  system  becomes  mo- 
nopolized, this  will  surely  lead  to  socialism 
or  fascism. 

Sixth,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  stock 
should  be  retired.  The  Federal  Reserve  Is, 
I  believe,  the  only  Government  agency  In 
which  private  persons  are  permitted  to  own 
stock.  In  this  case,  the  stock  cannot  be 
owned  by  Just  any  private  person;  it  is  owned 
only  by  private  banks.  The  banks  do  not 
own  the  Federal  Reserve  System:  and  they 
have  no  proprietary  interest  In  the  system 
whatever.  They  are.  however,  paid  a  yearly 
6  percent  Interest  on  the  money  they  have 
invested  in  the  system;  and  this  means  that 
the  system  Is  paying  out  to  the  banks  about 
$27  million  a  year  In  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. This  Is  a  completely  unnecessary  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest,  there  should  be 
more  public  interest  in  the  money  system 
and  better  understanding  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  in  this  field. 


You  know.  It  has  long  been  popular  for  a 
Member  of  Cone  ess  to  say  that  all  he  knows 
about  money  Is  that  he  doesn't  have  enough 
of  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  such  a  tremen- 
dously influential  and  public-spirited  organ- 
ization as  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  should  think  well  of  the  idea  of 
more  public  Interest  and  understanding,  the 
result  would,  Indeed,  be  more  public  Interest 
and  understanding,  both  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  its  constitutional  powers  and 
responsibilities  are  being  used,  and  how 
these  uses  might  be  Improved.  The  Federal 
Government  spends  billions  Investigating 
the  ocean  floors,  probing  outer  space,  and 
so  on.  But  it  has  been  more  than  50  years 
since  we  have  had  an  official  public  study 
of  our  money  system.  Private  corporations 
and  foundations  occasionally  find  it  worth- 
while to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  mone- 
tary commissions  set  up  to  make  private 
studies  of  this  subject,  which  leads  me  to 
think  the  subject  must  be  worthy  of  study 
in  public  bodies. 


Importation  of  Foreign  Textiles  Into  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 

OF     AL.AB.AM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20.  1961 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well 
that  the  plight  of  our  domestic  textile 
industry,  due  to  the  growing  amount  of 
foreign  textiles  imported  from  low-wage 
countries,  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  memt>ership  of  this  body  and 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  problem  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
President's  Cabinet-level  Textile  Ad- 
visory Committee;  and  it  is  hoped  that, 
when  the  Committee  makes  its  report  to 
the  President,  he  will  direct  the  effectua- 
tion of  a  plan  which  will  result  in  the 
imposition  of  a  fair  level  of  quotas  by 
country  and  by  category.  I  sympathize 
with  the  President  in  his  deliberation 
over  this  matter;  and  I  am  sure  that 
whatever  decision  he  makes,  it  will,  in 
his  opinion,  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
this  Nation.  However,  I  feel  sure,  too, 
that  if  all  the  facts  are  before  him,  he 
will  decide  on  the  solution  recommended 
by  the  Pastore  subcommittee  in  the  Sen- 
ate; that  is.  that  quotas  be  established 
by  country  and  by  category.  Of  all  the 
solutions  suggested,  it  seems  that  the  im- 
plementation of  this  one  offers  the  most 
satisfactory  remedy  for  all  concerned. 

It  would  have  been  far  easier  several 
years  ago  to  have  made  this  decision;  for 
since  that  time,  imports  have  jumped 
and  jumped  because  so  many  nations 
have  found  a  dumping  ground  for  their 
goods  in  the  American  markets.  These 
nations  will,  therefore,  be  much  more  re- 
luctant now  to  give  up  this  profitable 
outlet.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
since  the  1958  extension  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act,  cotton  im- 
ports have  increased  by  1,400  percent  to 
14  million  pounds:  and  cotton  cloth  im- 
ports have  doubled  just  in  the  last  year. 


A  few  years  ago  we  were  concerned 
about  the  Japanese  imF>orts;  and  Japan, 
recognizing  the  serious  problem  created 
by  its  exEKjrts  to  this  country,  voluntarily 
limited  them.  However,  seeing  how  easy 
it  was  to  send  in  cheap  goods,  other  na- 
tions have  rushed  in  until  today  the  con- 
dition has  gone  from  bad  to  worse;  and 
it  is  now  imperative  that  remedial  action 
be  forthcoming.  Either,  action  to  con- 
trol the  amount  of  these  imports  must  be. 
taken;  or  textile  plants  over  the  Nation — 
I  believe  in  43  States — will  have  to  close, 
thereby  throwing  countless  men  and 
women  out  of  work,  not  to  mention  the 
drastic  effects  upon  their  families  and 
Indirectly  our  whole  economy.  One  very 
direct  and  immediate  effect  will  be  more 
relief  lines.  The  American  worker  does 
not  want  relief  but  wants  a  job  through 
which  he  can  earn  a  living  for  his  family: 
neither  does  the  American  worker  feel 
kind  toward  the  situation  when  the  job 
is  denied  him  by  reason  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing imports. 

My  experience  with  this  serious  prob- 
lem and  its  countless,  adverse  byprod- 
ucts, so  to  speak,  is  a  firsthand  one.  My 
district  is  composed  of  nine  counties: 
and  each  county  has  one  or  more  cot- 
ton mills  or  textile  plants  of  one  kind  or 
another  which  manufacture  pants,  pa- 
jamas, underwear,  shirts,  gloves,  and 
other  wearing  apparel.  For  several 
years  now,  these  plants  and  mills  have 
been  suffering  from  these  cheaply  made 
imports,  but  more  recently  the  pain  has 
grown  more  acute.  Every  mail  delivery 
to  my  ofBce  brings  letters  of  deep  con- 
cern— not  only  from  the  owners  and  em- 
ployees of  the  plants  and  mills — but 
from  businesses,  civic  organizations, 
and  local  citizens  who  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  living  standards  of  the 
employees  and  of  the  people  who  must 
depend  on  the  purchasing  power  of  such 
workers  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
businesses.  Yes.  the  repercussions  are 
most  damaging  and  are  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Not  only  is  the  problem  of 
safeguarding  the  jobs  and  investments 
of  Americans  from  these  cheaply  made 
foreign  imports  a  problem  in  the  South 
where  it  is  true  the  textile  industry  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  our  economy, 
but  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  on  this 
floor  by  my  colleagues  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  problem  is  not' 
a  sectional  one  at  all.  It  adversely 
affects  almost  every  section  of  our  great 
country.  Of  all  the  examples  cited  here 
of  similar  situations,  it  is  more  than 
obvious  that  a  crisis  has  been  created 
which  threatens  the  heart  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  In  my  own  district,  a 
continuation  of  this  trend  could  have 
serious  effects  on  local  manufacturers, 
who  would  be  forced  to  close  their  doors 
due  to  a  lack  of  sales;  some  merchants 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  due  to 
a  lack  of  customers;  people  could  lose 
their  homes.;  and  on  and  on  go  the  dras- 
tic direct  and  indirect  effects. 

Considering  the  detriment  to  our  na- 
tional security  standing  and  our  national 
economy  with  its  many  victims  due  to 
the  continued  failure  to  restrict  the  sales 
of  cheap,  foreign-made  imports  In  our 
country,  it  is  high  time  for  some  hard 
and  realistic  decisions  to  be  made. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  Aphil  21,  llXil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  William  Hague  Poster,  Jr.,  min- 
ister. Trinity  Presbyterian  Church.  Ar- 
lington. Va..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  In  the  midst  of  today's  bat- 
tles, we  would  not  waste  Thy  time  In 
vainly  repeating  perfunctory  prayers; 
instead  we  would  stand  at  attention  be- 
fore Thee  to  await  Thy  orders  for  the 
day.  for  we  urgently  need  Thee.  Thou 
knowest  our  enemies,  their  plans;  Thou 
art  our  best  intelligence.  It  is  time  for 
Thee,  Lord,  to  work:  For  they  have  made 
void  Thy  law. 

We  believe  Thou  hast  a  divine  pur- 
pose for  us  and  this  Nation,  but  forgive 
us  for  eulogizing  our  forefathers  while 
we  are  unwilling  to  copy  their  reverence 
and  their  righteousness.  Make  us 
strong  to  do  Thy  will.  Help  us  to  keep 
our  part  of  our  covenant  with  Thee. 

Give  fresh  courage,  new  wisdom,  to 
Thy  servants:  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  Members  of  the  House.  Through 
Thy  holy  spirit,  make  them  aware  of 
Thy  presence  among  them  this  day.  pro- 
viding answers  to  hard  questions  in  con- 
ferences and  committee  meetings,  new 
insights,  the  discovery  of  unexpected 
.solutions  to  problems,  and  the  thrill  of 
working  under  Thy  personal  command. 

Believing  Thou  art  eager  to  answer 
our  prayers,  give  us,  before  the  end  of 
this  day,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  of 
seeing  proof,  that,  according  to  "Thy 
eternal  purpose,  all  things  are  working 
together  for  good  for  those  who  love 
Thee,  as  we  profess  that  we  do 

O  Thou  who  art  a  spirit,  infinite,  eter- 
nal, and  unchangeable  in  all  of  Thy  at- 
tributes, we  worship  and  adore  Thee; 
we  praise  Thee;  we  acknowledge  Thy 
authority.  Thy  sovereignty  and  power. 
Take,  therefore,  control,  that  this  day 
Thy  will  be  done  on  this  Hill,  in  this 
city,  and  in  the  world,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
April  20,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HH.  6027)  to 
improve  benefits  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
by  increasing  the  minimum  benefits  and 


aged  widow's  benefits  and  by  making 
additional  persons  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  5189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  banlt  of 
Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
and  fnr  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  6169.  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  6027 1  to  improve  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  benefits  and  aced  wid- 
ow's  l)cnefits  and  by  making  additional 
persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CITIZENS  COMMISSION  FOR  NATO- 
APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  William  A.  Burden,  of  New 
York,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Citizens 
Commission  for  NATO,  in  place  of  David 
Rockefeller. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
\^TTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Con.sent  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  \m- 
der  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  to  consider  them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States    submitting    sundry 


nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State; 

John  A  Calhoun,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  offlcci  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Chad; 

Edward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Uruguay; 

James  K.  Penfield.  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Iceland;  and 

James  Wine  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordlnr.ry  and  Plenlpotentl.ary  to 
Luxembourg. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  COMIvIISSIONER 

The  Ch'ef  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGulre,  of  Texas,  to 
be  Public  Housing  Commissioner. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  David  C.  Acheson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  can  observe  from  the  calendar, 
very  little  In  the  way  of  proposed  legis- 
lation is  ready  for  consideration  this 
week  by  the  Senate.  I  express  the  hop>e 
that  the  committees  will  meet  as  often 
as  possible,  to  the  end  that  worthwhile 
measures  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 
so  that  debate  on  them  can  be  had.  I 
am  sure  that  will  be  done.     I  emphasize 
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this  only  in  order  that  the  committees 
will  do  what  they  can  to  help  expedite 
the  handling  of  legislative  matters. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

j  Amendment  of  Federal  Airport  Act 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  anaend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report     on     Working     Capital     Funds     of 
Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  working  capital  funds  of  that 
Department,  dated  June  30.  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civl 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  r'port  on  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  program,  for  the  period 
July  1  to  December  31.  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Re»ort  on  Provision  or  Aviation  War  Risk 

iNStTRANCE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  insurance, 
as  of  March  31.  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Joint  Resolution  Relating 
TO  U.S.  Membership  in  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Orca.nization  of  United  Nations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting   a   draft   of   proposed    legislation    to 
amend    the    Joint    resolution    providing    for 
membership    of    the    United    States    In    the 
Food    and    Agriculture    Organization    of    the 
United      Nations      (with     an     accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Exchange    of    Certain    Lands    at    Wupatki 
National  Monument,  Ariz. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  an  exchange  of 
lands  at  Wupatki  National  Monument,  Ariz., 
to  provide  access  to  certain  ruins  In  the 
monument,  to  add  certain  federally  owned 
lands  to  the  monument,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvilar 
Affairs. 

Approval  of  Contract  With  Huntley  Proj- 
ect   Irrigation    District,    Montana 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  approve  the  amendatory 
repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Huntley  project  Irrigation  district,  Montana, 
to  authorize  Its  execution,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ExpENDrruRE    OF    Certain    Funds    for    Rich- 
MOKD   National   Battlefield   Park,     Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  expend  appropriated  funds 
to    acquire  approximately    12   acres  of   land 


for  the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing papcj ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insulau-  Affairs. 

Report  on  Certain  Refunds  to  Continental 
Oil  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  refund  of  excess  rentals  paid  In  oil  and 
gas  leases  to  the  Continental  Oil  Co  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference or  THE  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  US.  Courts,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
AND  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  or  1958 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Wash- 
ington. D.(>.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions orfthe  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amend^.  and  the  Euratom  Cooperation 
'm  1958,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers)-  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

'  Disposition  or  Executive  Pa'pers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Its  respec- 
tive committees,  and  Federal  agencies,  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  space  vehicle  launching  facility 
on  Mauna  Kea,  county  of  Hawaii,  State  of 
Hawaii 

"Whereas  the  emphasis  on  space  technol- 
ogy has  commanded  increasing  attention 
and  expenditures  In  an  accelerated  program 
of  exploration;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  vitally  Important  to  the 
security  and  to  the  well-being  of  this  Nation 
to  maintain  its  leadership  and  supremacy  In 
coping  with  and  harnessing  the  forces  of 
outer  space;  and 

"Whereas  In  keeping  with  the  constant 
need  for  research  and  exjjerimentation,  a 
study  has  been  completed  to  determine  the 
potential  of  an  existing  site  in  the  county  of 
Hawaii  to  establish  a  space  vehicle  launching 
facility,  and  the  capability  of  the  county  of 
Hawaii  to  support  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  a  required  Industrial  complex;  and 

"Whereas  a  brochure  entitled  'Space  Facil- 
ity Capability,"  dated  April  1,  1960,  prepared 
by    Parsons-Law    &     Wilson,     private    con- 
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sultants.  reports  and  lists  the  Mauna  Kea 
area  In  the  county  of  Hawaii  as  having  the 
favorable  altitude,  weather,  location,  and 
availability  of  suitable  public  lands,  making 
It  Ideally  suited  as  a  site  for  space  vehicle 
launching  operations;  and 

"Whereas  the  report  also  cites  other  fa- 
vorable socioeconomic  factors  which  confirm 
and  augment  the  long-held  confidence  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  adequately  support  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  space  facil- 
ity with  Its  dependent  Industrial  complex; 
and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  space 
launching  site  In  the  county  of  Hawaii  will 
be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  entire  State  of 
Hawaii:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  First  Leg- 
i!<lature  of  the  State  of  Hawatt.  general  ses- 
sion of  1961  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  \ .  That  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  are  resjjectfully 
requested  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  space 
launching  facility  on  Mauna  Kea.  county  of 
Hawaii.  State  of  Hawaii;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  cop- 
ies of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Chairman 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representative  to  Congress 
from  Hawaii." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In-sular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concitrrent  Resolution  29 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  make  avail- 
able the  6  acres  of  land  atop  Haleakala. 
Maul,  to  the  US  Air  Force  in  the  air 
defense  of  Hawaii 

"Whereas  It  Is  apparent  that,  due  to  Its 
geographical  location,  without  proper  radar 
warning  and  modern  weapons,  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Is  extremely  vulnerable  to  surprise 
attack  from  the  air;  and 

"Whereas  the  tremendous  advancements 
in  modern  military  equipment,  especially  In 
missile  and  space  armament,  have  rendered 
Hawaii  ."sensitively  vulnerable  to  sudden  sur- 
prise air  attacks  which  could  easily  and 
swiftly  cripple  Hawaii  as  a  base  of  operations 
and  result  in  the  tragic  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives:  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  US.  Air 
Force  and  the  Air  National  Guard  pro- 
gramed modifications  to  Improve  the  Ha- 
waiian air  defense  environment  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  recognition 
of  this  need  allotted  funds  for  the  Improve- 
ments to  afford  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  the 
best  possible  and  economical  defense  against 
an  air  attack;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  Improvements  such 
as  Nike-Hercules,  supersonic  F-102  Jet  fight- 
ers and  part  of  an  Improved  air  defense 
warning  net  have  been  realized;   and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  a  vital  link 
In  the  Hawaiian  air  defense  system  Is  being 
precluded  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
by  Its  refusal  to  release  the  6  acres  of  land 
on  Red  Hill  atop  Haleakala,  Maul,  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  the  esthetic  beauty  of 
the  national  park  would  be  affected  adverse- 
ly; and 

"Whereas  there  will  be  In  fact  no  deface- 
ment of  Haleakala  as  feared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Installation  will 
add  to  the  attraction  of  Haleakala:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  First  State 
Legislature,  general  session  of  1961  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring),  that 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  make 
available  the  6  acreo  of  land  on  Red  Hill 
atop  Haleakala,  Maul,  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
In  the  air  defense  of  Hawaii;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  Unit<?d  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Unlte<l  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLtrrioN  34 

Joint   resolution    relative    to    the    proposed 
closing  of  Bi-nlcla  Arsenal 

'Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
ordered  the  closing  of  Benlcla  Arsenal,  Be- 
nlcla,  Calif.,  a  unit  of  the  Army  ordnance 
depot  and  maintenance  system:    and 

"Whereas  Benlcla  Arsenal  Is  the  only  ord- 
nance depot  located  on  deep  water  In  the 
Western  United  States  and  has  been  a  major 
supply  and  maintenance  Installation  for  the 
west  coast  and  the  Pacific  area  In  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  confilct.  and  In  support  of 
military  assistance  In  such  crises  as  have  oc- 
curred In  Vietnam,  Formosa,  and  Laos;   and 

"Whereas  the  function  now  jserformed  by 
Benlcla  Arsenal  will  be  continued  by  the 
Army  and  will,  as  a  result  of  this  order,  be 
transferred  to  another  depot;  and 

"Whereas  the  Benlcla  Arsenal  now  employs 
2,400  civilians  and  Is  essentially  the  single 
Industry  within  the  city  of  Benlcla.  which 
has  a  population  of  only  6,000  persons;   and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  Benlcla  Arsenal 
will,  despite  efforts  tC'  relocate  existing  em- 
ployees, undoubtedly  result  in  some  unem- 
ployment;   and 

""Whereas  the  closing  of  the  arsenal  and 
exodus  of  employees  from  that  community 
vFtn  cause  gra\e  problems  regarding  the 
financing  of  schools  and  other  local  govern- 
mental apencies  for  which  oommltments 
have  already  been  made,  and  the  financing 
of  the  repayment  of  Iwnd  Issues  which  have 
been  passed  by  Benlcla's  schools  and  the  city 
of  Benlcla  to  finance  local  Improvements; 
and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Benlcla  since  1848 
has  existed  primarily  to  serve  the  US  Army 
and  to  provide  support  to  the  Benlcla  Ar- 
senal and  Its  predecessor  Army  Installations 
at  that  community  and  has  developed  a 
corps  of  dedicated  and  experienced  employ- 
ees to  perform  the  vital  functions  of  that 
depot;   and 

"Whereas  the  artificial  creation  of  an  eco- 
nomic depressed  area  and  the  Imposition  of 
hardship  on  thousands  of  Benlcla  residents 
can  be  averted  by  Federal  action  in  consid- 
eration of  all  the  factors  which  may  be  In- 
volved In  this  problem;   and 

"Whereas  Inspections  made  of  Benlcla  Ar- 
senal during  this  current  year  by  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  the  Army  from 
Washington.  DC.  have  resulted  In  com- 
mendations to  the  arsenal  for  excellence  of 
performance  and  citing  the  vital  function 
performed  at  Benlcla  and  the  adequacy  of 
workload  to  sustain  that  function  there: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  reconsider  the  order  closing  the  Benlcla 
Arsenal  at  Benlcla.  Calif..  In  the  light  of 
all  circumstances  in  order  to  prevent  the 
hardships  enumerated  in  this  resolution; 
and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speafcer  of 
the  Hou«e  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatvire  of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations : 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLtmoN  24 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  memorializing 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  research 
projects  in  connection  with  the  aid  l/O  de- 
pendent children  program 

"Whereas  the  States  would  be  enabled  to 
restore  to  self-sufficiency  many  families  now 
receiving  assistance  under  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  program  If  more  were 
known  about  the  causes  of  dependency  and 
means  to  reduce  that  dependency;  and 

"Whereas  the  States  could  also  determine, 
by  mean's  of  an  adequate  research  program 
how  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  could  be 
improved  to  the  benefit  of  both  recipients 
and  taxpayers;  and 

"Whereas  the  States  are  not  now  finan- 
cially able  to  undertake  research  programs 
of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  achieve  these 
ends,  and  Federal  funds  are  not  available 
to  aid  the  States  In  this  regard:  and 

"Whereas  Federal  funds  spent  for  research 
would  ultimately  result  In  a  less  costly  aid 
program  by  the  reduction  of  the  aid  rolls 
and  increased  eflBclency  in  administration: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  funds  for  use  by  the 
States  for  research  projects  In  connection 
with  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  suitably  prepared 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  VS.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative In  this  State's  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare" 

Four  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 

"Joint   resolution    relative    to   air  pollution 
control  equipment 

"Whereas  air  pollution  control  districts 
and  other  similar  legislative  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  have  adopted 
and  will  adopt  further  regulations  control- 
ling the  emission  of  air  pollution  to  the 
atmosphere;  and 

"Whereas  there  will  be  millions  of  dollars 
of  air  pollution  control  equipment  installed 
In  air  pollution  control  districts  for  the 
community  benefit  in  the  immediate  future; 
and 

"Whereas  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment providing  the  quickest  possible  tax 
writeoff  for  capital  expenditures  for  air  pol- 
lution control  equipment  will  serve  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  Installation  of  such 
equipment  in  air  pollution  control  districts 
In  California  and  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States;   and 

"Whereas  air  pollution  control  problems 
and  the  requirements  for  corrective  equip- 
ment are  becoming  less  and  less  a  matter  of 
protection  against  claims  for  property  dam- 
age by  neighbors  of  plants  that  are  sources 
of  air  pollution  and  are  becoming  increas- 


ingly a  matter  of  general  community  better- 
ment, even  though  no  public  liability  exists 
for  claims  against  the  source:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialize  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  the  quickest  possible 
t«i"  writeoff  for  capital  expenditures  for  air 
pollution  control  equipment;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  TpAt  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  (greeted  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolutlonSo  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  26 
■Joint  resolution  relative  to  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  permitting 
youths  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
to  earn  money  without  affecting  their  aid 
grants 

"Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  is  to  assist 
children  deprived  of  parental  support  and 
to  enable  these  children  to  grow  into  self- 
supporting.  Independent,  and  responsible 
members  of  the  community;  and 

"Whereas  this  purpose  Is '  now  frustrated 
by  Federal  statutes  and  regulations  which 
require  that  the  earnings  of  employed  youth 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  be  de- 
ducted In  computing  their  aid  grants,  thus 
discouraging  them  from  seeking  suitable 
part-time  and  summer  employment;    and 

"Whereas  modification  of  this  Federal  re- 
quirement would  enable  the  youth  to  derive 
some  Immediate  personal  benefit  from  their 
employment  In  addition  to  teaching  them 
the  values  of  employment,  self-support,  and 
Independence;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  modification  would  also, 
by  assisting  needy  families  to  achieve  self- 
support,  ease  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers, 
who  are  now  compelled  to  support  families 
which  are  potentially  capable  of  supporting 
themselves:     Now,    therefore,    be    It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  and  asseinbly 
(jointly) .  That  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  respectfully  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  would  exempt  50  percent  of  the 
earnings  of  youth  receiving  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  from  deduction  from  aid  grants, 
and  thus  to  encourage  these  youth  to  be- 
come self-supporting;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  suitably  prepared 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  this  State's  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.    Education,   and   Welfare."' 


"Senate  Joint  RESOLtrriON  27 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  provide  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  in  boarding  homes  or  foster 
homes 

"Whereas  Federal  funds  are  now  available 
under  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram only  for  children  who  are  in  the  home* 
of  their  parents  or  other  relatives;  and 

"Whereas  many  needy  children  are  now 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  Federal  aid  by 
reason  of  their  being  confined  in  boarding 
homes  or  foster  homes;   and 

""Whereas  the  States,  as  a  result,  are  severe- 
ly handlcapp>ed  in  providing  prop>er  care  and 
supervision  for  such  children;   and 
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••Whereas  It  Is  essential  tJiat  children  In 
boarding  homes  and  foster  homes  be  given 
the  same  opportunities  and  advantages  as 
are  available  to  those  children  whose  fami- 
lies are  available  to  care  for  them:  Now, 
tHerefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assejnbly  of 
tfic  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
legislature  hereby  memorializes  the  Congress 
ot  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  to  p>ermlt 
the  payment  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States 
for  dependent  children  who  are  confined  in 
boarding  homes  or  foster  homes;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  suitably 
prepared  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Sjjeaker 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  In  this  States 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U^S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
VTelfare." 


"Senate  Joint  RESOLxmoN  28 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  aid  to  dependent 

children 

•'Whereas  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
children  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren whose  caretakers  misappropriate  the 
funds  granted  to  promote  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  children;   and 

■  Wliereas  In  many  cases  social  casework 
services  prove  ineffective  in  correcting  such 
money  management  problems;  and 

"Whereas  the  Social  Security  Act  prohibits 
Federal  participation  In  aid-in-klnd  and 
■vendor   payments    In   such   cases;    and 

"Whereas  the  counties  of  California  in  ad- 
ministering the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  have  demonstrated  a  reluctance  to 
place  such  cases  on  ald-in-klnd  and  vendor 
payment  status  because  of  the  loss  of  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  grant;  and 

"Whereas  the  effect,  therefore,  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  to  place  In  Jeopardy  the 
public  funds  expended  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
needy  children:   Now,   therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
urged  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  Federal  participation  In  the  costs 
of  ald-ln-kind  and  vendor  payments  to  aid  to 
dependent  children  recipients,  but  only  after 
the  extension  of  social  casework  services  by 
the  local  administrators  of  the  program,  and 
such  services  have  proved  Ineffective  in  solv- 
ing money-grant  mismanagement  problems; 
and  be  It  ftitther 

'■Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  directed  to  prepare  and  send  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
pro  tem{X)re  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  25 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  repayments  to 

the  Federal  Government  under  the  aid  to 

dependent  children  program 

•Whereas  there  is  a  Federal  conformity 
question  relating  to  whether  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  may  deduct  costs  Incurred  by 
them  In  recovering  funds  paid  out  under  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  when  the 


parent  vffis  gainfully  employed  or  had  suf- 
ficient assets  to  assist  the  recipient;  and 

••Whereas  this  question  arises  because 
the  Federal  law  requires  that  the  program 
be  administered  by  a  single  State  agency: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  a«d  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  memorial- 
ized to  take  such- steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  a  county  or  State  to  deduct  the 
costs  Incurred  by  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  recovering  aid  from  the  amount  re- 
tvirnable  to  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government  toward  the  aid  re- 
covered;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
th?  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolltion  2 

"Joint  resolution  endorsing  the  action  of  the 
50th  session  of  the  legislature  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  Issued 
sliver  coins  commemorating  the  centen- 
nial of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  into   the   Union 

"Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  Nevada  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  October  31.  1864; 
and 

"Whereas  during  the  year  19©4.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Nevada  expect  to  cele- 
brate, with  creditable  pageantry  and  com- 
memoration, the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  Into  the 
Union;    and 

•"Whereas  Nevada  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  famous  silver-producing  areas  of 
all  time;  and 

"Whereas  the  revenues  resulting  from 
such  silver  production  aided  materially  In 
maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the  Union  and 
In  the  great  Industrial  expansion  of  the  en- 
tire country:    and 

•'Whereas  Nevada  Is  known  as  the  Sliver 
State;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  many  times  pre- 
viously authorized  the  Issuance  by  the  US. 
Treasury  of  conunemorative  coins  for  other 
States;   and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  50th  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  necessary  to 
issue  commemorative  silver  coins  commemo- 
rating the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Nevada  Into  the  Union: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  (jointly).  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nevada  endorses  the 
action  of  the  50th  session  of  the  legislature 
memorializing  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Issue  commemora- 
tive sliver  coins  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  Into  the  Union;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  such  coins  be  delivered 
to  the  Nevada  Centennial  Conamlsslon  upon 
pajrment  therefor,  and  that  such  commis- 
sion be.  and  U  hereby  Is,  authorized  to  sell 
and  distribute  such  coins;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  thla 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted  forth- 
with by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  Senator  and  the  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Nevada  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United   States. 

"Passed  by  the  assembly  February  7,  1961. 
"  Chestek  S.  Christensen. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T    Hurst. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
'"Passed  by  the  senate  January  31.  1961. 
"Rex  Bell. 

'■president  of  the  Senate. 
"Leola  H  Armstrong. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
'•Grant  Sawte*. 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Sevada." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

"Resolution  bt  House  or  Representatives 
OF  THE  Commonwealth  or  Puerto  Rico 

"Resolution  to  express  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  tlie  policy  of  alliance  for  progress  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
of  the  designation  of  our  fellow  citizens 
Tcodoro  Moscoso  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela,  and  Arturo  Morales  Carrl6n  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  American  Affairs. 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
upon  assuming  the  leadership  of  democracy 
In  the  world,  has  pointed  out  the  urgent  need 
for  understanding  and  comprehension  In 
order  to  Implant  In  America  social  economic 
systems  that  will  guarantee  Increased  pro- 
duction and  Its  equitable  distribution,  and 
the  unlvcrsallzatlon  of  education  and  of  the 
other  services  Indispensable  for  the  life  of 
man  in  our  hemisphere  to  be  free,  secure 
and  extolled; 

•"Whereas  upon  Implementing  his  plan  of 
alliance  for  progress.  President  Kennedy  baa 
shown  that  he  Is  counting,  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible,  on  Puerto  Rican  talent.  In  his 
measures  of  rapprochement  with  the  Latin 
American  countries; 

""Whereas  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Arturo- 
Morales  Carrion  to  the  high  responsible 
office  of  Assistant  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  has  been  followed 
by  that  of  Teodoro  Moscoso  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor In  Venezuela,  one  of  the  most  Important 
ofBces  In  the  policy  of  political  understand- 
ing  and  rapprochement   In   Latin    America; 

"Whereas  we  consider  that  Messrs.  Arturo 
Morales  Carrion  and  Teodoro  Moscoso  are 
outstanding  exponents  of  our  people  for 
their  cultural  training  and  their  experience 
In  the  public  service  as  well  as  for  their  love 
and  loyalty  to  the  democratic  principles 
which  we  know  are  the  fundamental  basis 
of  life,  both  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America; 

"Whereas  the  appointments  of  Messrs. 
Artiu-o  Morales  Carrl6n  and  Teodoro  Moscoso 
constitute  a  recognition,  not  only  of  their 
personal  capacity  but  of  the  participation  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  the  strengthening  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Latin  America  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  well:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Puerto  Rico, 

"Section  1.  To  express,  as  It  does  hereby 
express,  Its  support  of  the  policy  of  alliance 
for  progress  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
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confident  that  the  peoples  of  the  American 
hemisphere  will  find  In  that  policy  guidance 
and  orientation  for  their  necessary  coexist- 
ence in  democratic  Justice  and  understand- 
ing. 

"Sec.  a.  To  exprest).  as  it  does  hereby  ex- 
press. Its  deep  satltlactlon  and  legitimate 
pride  for  the  confidence  placed  in  and  the 
recognition  given  to  our  fellow  citizens  the 
Honorable*  Arturo  Morales  Carrl6n  and 
Teodoro  Moscoso  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  designating 
them  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  and  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Venezuela,  respectively. 

"Sec  3.  To  exprest.  as  It  does  hereby  ex- 
press, that  so  lofty  recognition  of  our  dis- 
tinguished fellow  citizens  Is  also  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  contribution  Puerto  Rico  may 
give  toward  fostering  the  alliance  for 
progress  policy. 

"Sec  4.  To  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
Messrs.  Morales  Carrion  and  Moscoso.  to  the 
democratic  governments  of  our  brotherly 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  to  the  local 
and  continental  press. 

""Nestor  Ricual  Camacho. 
"Secretary,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  East  Texas 
Chamber  of  Comn.f  rce,  Longvlew,  Tex  . 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide support  for  de^ierted  and  Illegitimate 
children;    to   the   Committee   on   Finance 


ESTABLISHING  UNIFORM  MILK  SAN- 
ITATION STANDARDS — JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION OF  WISCONSIN  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion today  .still  faces  .serious  economic 
problems.  If  we  are  to  promote  more 
rapid  recovery,  we  need  a  renewed  effort 
to  resolve  these  difliculties. 

Among  other  things,  this  means  en- 
couraging the  free  flow  of  goods  and 
commodities  to  consumers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  there  still  exists  in  our 
economy  barriers  to  the  flow  of  such 
commodities.  Over  the  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  distribution  of  milk  has  been 
handicapped  because  of  lack  of  uniform 
sanitation  standards  among  different 
markets.  To  a  substantial  degree,  this 
has  acted  as  a  barrier  to  the  flow  of 
milk. 

Currently  there  is  pending  before  Con- 
gress a  series  of  bills,  including  S.  212 — 
of  which  I  am  a  cx)sponsor — H.R.  50  to 
H.R.  57.  which  would  establish  more  uni- 
form sanitation  standard.s  and  encourage 
a  freer  flow  of  milk  in  interstate  com- 
merce. In  addition,  a  major  objective  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  insure  good,  health- 
ful milk  to  all  American  consumers. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  legisla- 
tive action  cannot  wholly  solve  problems 
which  are  basically  economic.  Never- 
theless, we  can — and  I  believe  should — 
act  constructively  to  remove  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  commodities  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Recently,  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
passed  a  joint  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  insure 
the  free  flow  of  milk  of  high  sanitation 
quality  in  interstate  commerce.  I  re- 
quest  unanimous  consent  to  have   the 


joint  resolution  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Joint  Resolution   ISA 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  tc  enact 
legislation  which  will  Insure  th<;  free 
movement  of  milk  of  high  sanitary  quality 
In    Interstate   commerce 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  series  of  bills.  H  R. 
50  to  H.R.  57,  which  provide  for  the  free  flow- 
age  In  Interstate  commerce  of  milk  of  high 
sanitary  requirements  which  must  be  met 
under  the  provisions  of  said  bills;  and 

Whereas  milk  Is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  diet  for  most  people;  It  Is  our  most 
perfect  food,  containing  almost  all  of  the 
essential  elements  for  human  growth,  and  is 
the  principal  food  of  Infants,  children,  the 
aged   and  Infirm;    and 

Whereas  more  than  one-half  of  our  States 
are  Importers  of  milk  and  about  the  same 
number  of  States  are  exporters;  and  more 
than  13  million  gallons  of  milk  and  cream 
are  shipped  Interstate  each  day;   and 

Whereas  this  State  has  a  tremendouj!  stake 
In  this  Industry,  about  85  percent  of  1'*  pro- 
duction of  milk  going  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce In  one  form  or  another,  and  mi:k  pro- 
duction Is  one  of  the  principal  Industries  of 
this  State;  and 

Whereas  although  the  laws  of  our  St«te 
require  that  milk  and  milk  products  must  be 
produced  under  high  sanitary  conditions  and 
result  In  sanitary,  high-grade  product*;  and 

Whereas  Importers  of  milk  In  the  importer 
States  have  regulations  for  high  sanitary 
quality  by  vise  of  unnecessary  requirements 
or  other  health  regulations  which  result  In 
a  crazy-qullt  pattern  of  milk  sanitation  reg- 
ulation which  duplicates  Inspection  proce- 
dure In  thousands  of  plants  in  the  exporter 
States,  thereby  causing  great  unnecessary 
expense  to  a  producer  In  meeting  the  dif- 
ferent code  requirements  of  his  many  cus- 
tomers; and 

Whereas  It  Is  highly  desirable  to  all  the 
people  that  there  be  only  Federal  sanitation 
requirements,  only  one  code,  which  must  be 
compiled  with  so  as  to  Insure  the  free,  eco- 
nomical flow  of  milk  In  Interstate  commerce: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring\.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  enact  one  of  the  before- 
mentioned  bills,  or  a  similar  bill.  Into  law, 
thereby  insuring  that  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts produced  within  Federal  requirements 
will  have  free  flowage  In  Interstate  com- 
merce: and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution   be   sent  to  the  President   of 
the  United  States,  to  each  House  of  Congress, 
and  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 
David  J.  Blanchard, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Robert    G.    Marotz, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
W.    P.    Knowles, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence    R.    Larsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  call  attention  today  to  a  resolution 
adopted  on  April  17  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls.  NY.  This 
resolution  calls  on  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  New  York  State  Labor 


Department  to  separately  classify  Erie 
and  Niagara  Counties  for  the  purposes  of 
"securing  and  evaluating  unemplojTnent 
statistics."' 

Presently.  Erie  County,  which  contains 
the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  and  Niagara 
County,  which  contains  the  cities  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport.  N.Y..  are 
classified  as  one  labor  market  area.  Un- 
emplo>-ment  conditions  in  both  counties 
are  severe.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  unemploj-ment  in  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  the  two  counties  combined.  The 
most  recent  reports  which  I  have  re- 
ceived indicate  that  unemployment  in 
Niagara  Falls  is  somewhere  between  12 
and  14  percent.  This  is  a  grave  situa- 
tion, and  one  which  warrants  our  taking 
every  possible  step  to  increase  jobs  and 
stimulate  development  in  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  as  well  as  in  the  surround- 
ing area. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Niagara  Falls,  my  senior  col- 
league I  Mr.  Javits]  and  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  Secretary  Goldberg  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  inquiring  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  separately  classifying 
Niagara  County.  We  intend  to  pursue 
this  matter  and  also  to  assist  in  evei-y 
way  we  can  in  other  projects  affecting 
the  Federal  Government,  wherein  there 
is  some  possibility  of  creating  new  jobs 
and  stimulating  the  economy  of  the  cities 
of  Buffalo.  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  several 
other  New  York  State  communities  in 
which  unemployment  is  presently  severe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  above-re- 
ferred-to  resolution  of  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  New  York  State  Labor  Department 
presently  combine  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties 
ns  the  '"Niagara  Frontier  labor  area"  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  evaluating  un- 
employment statlftics:  and 

Whereas  imder  this  procedure  Niagara 
County  and  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  In 
particular,  are  represented  to  Federal  and 
State  agencies  as  having  a  lower  rate  of  un- 
employment than  that  which  actually  ex- 
ists: and 

Whereas  Niagara  County  presently  has  a 
population  In  excess  of  200.000  people  and 
many  Industries  of  various  t^  pes  which  em- 
ploy thousands  of  people:  and 

Whereas  unemployment  In  the  city  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  in  Niagara  County  as  a  whole 
Is  presently  a  very  serious  problem:  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Niagara  County 
to  report  employment  information  as  It  af- 
fects Niagara  Falls  and  Niagara  County 
alone,  and  If  this  were  done  a  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  determination  would  be 
submitted  to  the  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  concerned  with  this  problem; 
and 

Whereas  a  more  accurate  reporting  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  Niagara  County  statistics 
would  also  result  In  the  Niagara  Falls  and 
Niagara  County  area  being  placed  In  a  bet- 
ter position  for  Federal  contract  allocation 
and  for  Federal  and  State  unemployment 
relief:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  city  council  does  here- 
by   request    the   U.S.   Department   of  Labor 
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and  the  New  York  State  Labor  Department 
to  provide  for  a  separation  of  Erie  and  Ni- 
agara Counties  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
employment  statistics  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  area  relating  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  Niagara  Ckjunty  alone,  and  the 
eity  clerk  be  and  hereby  Is  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
Division  of  Employment,  New  York  State 
Labor  Department,  Albany,  NY.;  Senators 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.;  Representa- 
tive William  E.  Miller,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C.;  Senator  Earl  W. 
Brydges,  Assemblyman  Ernest  Curto.  and 
Harold  H  Altro,  and  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Niagara  County. 

James  E.  Collins. 

City  Clerk. 


AIRPLANE  SERVICE  FOR  NORTH 
CENTRAL  AND  NORTHWEST  KAN- 
SAS—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  addi- 
tional airline  service  is  greatly  needed 
in  north  central  and  western  Kansas 
and  I  have  on  several  occasions  appealed 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  the  Hi-Plains 
Airways  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  for  transportation  of  persons, 
property,  and  mail  in  this  a^-ea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Beloit  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ri:cord,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  economy  of  Beloit,  Kans., 
Is  principally  based  upon  the  fact  that  It 
serves  as  a  distribution  point  for  a  large 
agricultural  area;   and 

Whereas  many  of  the  local  merchants  de- 
pend upon  suppliers  from  Kansas  City  and 
Denver  and  need  rapid  communications  and 
transportation  between  Beloit  and  those 
points;  and 

Whereas  there  are  Inadequate  rail  and  bus 
fficilitles  serving  these  points:   fee  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Beloit  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  19,  1961,  endorses  the 
request  of  the  Hi-Plains  AiTways  of  Hill 
City.  Kans.,  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  for  the  scheduled  transportation 
of  persons,  property,  and  mail  In  Aero-Com- 
mander type  aircraft  over  routes  'serving 
qorth  central  and  northwest  Kansas. 

Furthermore,  the  chamber  urges  the 
Board  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  this 
request  In  order  for  Beloit  and  other  com- 
munities to  be  served  by  the  proposed  routes 
to  have  the  necessary  air  service  to  keep 
pace  with  other  communities  In  the  State 
and  area  which  now  enjoy  such  service;  and 
It  Is  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Kansas  U.S. 
Senators,  the  Representatives  from  the  area 
afTected  by  the  proposed  routes,  and  to  each 
ciif  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  area. 

N.   J.   Fischer. 

President. 
Ron  Elwell, 

Secretary. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting   on   April    12   of   the   Solomon 


Presbytery,  representing  52  Presbyterian 
churches  of  north  central  Kansas,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  in  regard  to  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

The  resolution  follows  the  resolution 
which  was  recently  adopted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
churches  in  the  general  board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the?  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  169th  general  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  USA  .  meet- 
ing In  Omaha.  Nebr..  in  1957.  adopted  a  re- 
port: (1)  Affirming  Presbyterian  support  of 
the  public  school  as  a  vital  Institution  In 
our  free  and  democratic  society,  (3)  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  Americans  to  organize, 
support,  and  patronize  private  and  parochial 
schools,  and  (3)  opp>osing  the  suppwrt  of 
Independent  or  parochial  schools  through 
the  use  of  public  funds  since  such  use  vir- 
tually favors  establishment  of  religion  by 
government;   and 

Whereas  any  diversion  of  tax  money  (Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local)  from  the  support  of 
public  schools  at  primary  and  secondary 
levels  will  greatly  weaken  the  public  school 
system  and  even  destroy  It  In  certain  areas 
of  our  country: 

Therefore,  the  general  council  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A.. 
meeting  In  New  York  City,  March  8  9.  1961, 
calls  particular  attention  to  the  statement 
on  the  church  and  public  schools  adopted 
by  the  169th  general  assemoly,  which  com- 
mits this  church  to  wholehearted  support 
of  public  education  In  our  country; 

Urges  that  this  full  statement  be  studied 
thoughtfully  at  tkls  time  by  appropriate 
groups  and  Individuals  In  the  church  and 
elsewhere; 

Affirms  thit  If  the  Federal  Government 
extends  aid  to  public  education.  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  only  under  the 
following  conditions:  (A)  That  the  funds 
be  administered  by  the  States  with  provision 
for  report  by  them  to  the  US.  Commissioner 
of  Education  on  the  use  of  the  funds;  (B) 
that  there  be  no  discrimination  among  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  class,  or 
national  origin;  (C)  that  there  be  adequate 
safeguards  against  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tional policy,  which  conditions  are  those  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  representatives  of 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches  In  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  In  the  U.S.A.;  and 

Commends  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  statements  upholding  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  against  Government 
support  of  sectarian  education  at  primary 
and  secondary  levels. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 
S.  1696.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  condtict  a  survey  of  fed- 
erally owned  lands  for  the  purpose  of  locat- 
ing strategic  minerals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    METCALP    (for    himself    and 

Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

S.  1697.  A  bill  to  approve  the  amendatory 

repayment     contract     negotiated     with     the 

Huntley  Project  Irrigation  District.  Montana, 


to  authorize  Its  execution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr  SALTONSTALL  (by  request)  : 
S  1698    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Athena 
Nicholas  Euteriadou;    to   the  Committee   ou 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FONG: 
S.  1699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felomlna  C. 
Blanco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   MUNDT: 
8  1700.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Andreaa 
Georgakopoulos.    Apostoloa    Georgakoix)Ulo«. 
and  Nlkoletta  Georgakopoulos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
S  1701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Huey  Rong 
Hsl.  Chlch  Shang  Hsl.  and  Shuan  Hsl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coopeh, 
Mr.    EiLENDiR.    Mr.    Ftlbriciit,    Mr. 
Holland.  Mr   Johnston.  Mr  Jord.an. 
Mr    KEFArvrn.   Mr    Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Morton,  Mr  Randolph.  Mr. 
Rl'ssell.    Mr.    Smathxrs.    and    Mr. 
TurRMOND)  : 
8  1702    A    bill    granting   the   consent   and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Southern  Inter- 
state Nuclear  Compact,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     MONRONEY     (for     himself. 
Mr.    A.nder.son.    Mr     BARTLrrr.    Mr. 
Beall.    Mr.    Bible.    Mr     Bltler.    Mr. 
Btro  of  West  Virginia.  Mr   Cannon, 
Mr       C.^RHOLL.      Mr.      Chavez.      Mr. 
CnrRCH.    Mr.    Clark.    Mr     Cotton. 
Mr.  Encle.  Mr.  Grveninc.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  H  RTKE.  Mr.  Hii  L.  Mr  HrMiHRET, 
Mr  Jackson.  Mr.  Kefaitver.  Mr  Kerr, 
Mr    Macnvson.  Mr    McC\rtht.   Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr   Mjtcalf. 
Mr.    Morton.    Mr.    Mo.ss.    Mrs.    Net-- 
bercer.    Mr    Pastore,    Mr.    Peil.   Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr   Smathfrs.  Mr  SMrra 
of    Massachusetts,     Mr      Sparkman. 
Mr.    Symington.    Mr.    Williams    of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborouch)  : 
S.  1703.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act.  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce. 

(S?e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By     Mr.     WILEY     (for     himself.     Mr. 
J  .VIT.S,  Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio.      Mr.     HfMPHRET.      and     Mr. 
McC^RTHT»  : 
S    1704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  means  of  making  the  Great 
Lakes  and   the  St.   Lawrence   Seaway   avail- 
able for   navigation   during   the   entire   year 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  rcm.-u-ks  of  Mr.  Wh-et   when   he 
Introduced    the    r>bove    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  headlnt^  ) 
By    Mr     KEATING: 

8. 1705.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
free  entry  of  religious  sceneramas  and  other 
articles  Imported  for  exhibition  by  religious 
societies  or  Institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 

By    Mr.    JOHNSTON    (by    request): 

8. 1706.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   KEFAUVER: 
S.  1707    A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Mariano 
Rodgers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S%1708.  A   bill    to    amend    title    II    of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,800  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn    while    receiving    benefits    under    such 
title;    to   the  Committee   on    Finance. 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morton.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  BuTLEH,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.   Long   of    Louisiana,   Mr.    Prox- 
MiRE.  Mr    Randolph,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
and  Mr.  Yarborouch): 
S.  1709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of    1958  with  respect  to  the   rate- 
making  elements   for   the   transportation   of 
mall   by  air  carriers;    to  the  Committee   on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TmrmMONO  when 
he  Introduced  the  atxjve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MOSS: 
S.  1710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6,  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  July 
14.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  )  : 
8.  1711.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  lands  held  for  inclusion  In  the 
Cape  Hattcras  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
tional Area,  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1712.  A  bill  relating  to  membership  In 
Indian  tribal  organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MAGNUSON: 
S.  1713.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  system  for  the 
classification    and    compensation    of    profes- 
sional engineering,  physical  science,  and  re- 
lated positions  In  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 
8.  1714    A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Kourken 
Sarlkechlchlan;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   MAGNUSON    (by   request): 
S.  1715    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  Im- 
portation   under    certain    conditions    of    ex- 
posed or  developed  picture  film;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    LAUSCHE: 
8.  1716.  A   bUl  for   the  relief  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Corpmclus;  and 

S.  1717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorglos 
Alexopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
STUDY   OF   COMPETITIVE   BIDDING 
UTILIZED  BY  THE  MILITARY  ES- 
TABLISHMENT IN  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21  >  to  study 
the  extent  of  competitive  bidding  uti- 
lized by  the  Military  Establishment  in 
procurement,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

<See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.  > 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AIR- 
PORT ACT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
for  myself,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son], and  Senators  Anderson.  Bartlett, 
Beall,  Bible.  Butler,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
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ginia.  Cannon.  Carroll.  Chavez.  Church. 
Clark.  Cotton.  Engle.  Gruening.  Hart, 
Hartke.  Hill,  Humphrey.  Jackson. 
Kefauver.  Kerr,  McCarthy,  McGee, 
McNamara,  Metcalf,  Morton,  Moss, 
Neubercer,  Pastore.  Pell.  Randolph, 
Smathers,  Smith  of  Massachusetts. 
Sparkman.  Symington,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  and  Yarborouch,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to  provide 
$75  million  a  year  in  Federal  matching 
grants  for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

This  bill  conforms  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  for  the  airport  pro- 
gram. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  a  summary  of  its  provisions, 
and  a  table  showing  the  apportionment 
of  funds  under  the  proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
summary,  and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Bill  To  Amend  the  FrorRAL  Airport  Act 
So  AS  To  Extend  tiie  Time  for  Making 
Grants  Under  the  Provisions  of  Such 
Act,  and  for  Other  Pttiposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Alrpor'  Act  (49  U.S.C  1103) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec  4."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subsection: 

"announcement  of  psockam 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  public  by  January  1  of 
each  year  the  proposed  program  of  airport 
development  Intended  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing,  and  he 
may  revise  such  program  to  the  extent  he 
finds  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ptirposes 
of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5(ai  of  such  Act  (49  US.C.  1104(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"and  the  sum  of  $66,500,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1962.  June  30. 
1963.  June  30.  1964.  Jime  30.  1965.  and  June 
30.  1966". 

(b»  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1104(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  "(b)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  respect  to  projects  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  by  the  execution 
of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1962. 
June  30,  1963.  June  30.  1964.  June  30.  1965. 
and  June  30.  1966.  Each  such  authorized 
amount  shall  become  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  It  Is  authorized,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  avaUable  until  so  obligated.  Of 
each  such  amount.  65  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  projects  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
35  per  centum  for  projects  In  the  Virgin 
Islands." 

(c)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  as  subsections  "(d)"  and  "(e)", 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"special  authorization  for  certain  general 

AVIATAION    airports 

"(c)  In  addition  to  other  sums  available 
under  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
obligated  by  the  execution  of  grant  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  12,  the  sum  of 
$7,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1962,  June  30,  1963.  June  30.  1964. 
June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  for  the  de- 


velopment In  the  several  States  of  airports 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve  gen- 
eral aviation  and  to  relieve  congestion  at 
airports  having  high  density  of  traffic  serving 
other  segments  of  aviation.  Each  such  au- 
thorized amount  shall  become  avaUable  for 
obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  Is  authorized  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  so  obli- 
gated." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  5  (as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  sUlklng  out  "sub- 
sections (a I  and  (b)"  and  Including  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (o". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1105(a)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  amount 
so  apportioned  for  a  State  shall,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  was  first  authorized 
to  be  obligated,  be  available  only  for  grants 
for  approved  project's  located  In  that  State, 
or  sponsored  by  that  State  or  some  public 
agency  thereof  but  located  in  an  adjoining 
State,  and  thereafter  any  portion  of  such 
amount  which  remains  unobligated  shall  be 
redistributed  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section." 

(bi  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(b)  of  such 
Act  (40  use.  1105(b)(1))  Is  amended  to 
rend  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  authorized  to  be  obligated  by  sec- 
tion 5(a)  and  all  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  obligated  by  section  5(c)  shall,  as  such 
amounts  become  available,  constitute  a  dis- 
cretionary f'^nd." 

(c)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1105(C)  )   IS  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

!  "REDISTRInLTlON    OF    FUNDS 

"(c)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  proj- 
ects In  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  has  not  been  obligated  by 
grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  was  first  authorized 
to  be  obligated  shall  be  added  to  the  dis- 
cretionary   fund    established    by    subsection 

(b)  of  this  section.  UntU  July  1.  1962.  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  amounts  so  apportioned  prior  to 
July  1.  1961,  unless  such  amounts  have  not 
been  obligated  by  grant  agreement  for  two 
fiscal   years   after  originally   authorized."' 

Sec.  4.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1108(d))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(d)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following   new   paragraph: 

"(2)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  which  does  not  Include  pro- 
vision for  installation  of  such  of  the  landing 
aids  specified  In  section  10(d)  as  are  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  required  for  the  safe 
and  efficient  use  by  aircraft  of  the  airport 
taking  into  account  the  category  of  the  air- 
port and  the  type  and  volume  of  traffic 
utilizing  the  airport." 

Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C 
1109)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 

(c)  and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof  the  fol-  . 
lowing : 

"LANDING    aids 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  costs 
of  an  approved  project  represent  the  cost  of 
Installation  of  (1)  land  required  for  the  In- 
stallation of  approach  light  sj'stems,  (2)  In- 
runway  lighting,  (3)  high  Intensity  runway 
lighting,  or  (4)  runway  distance  markers, 
the  United  States  share  shall  be  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  allowable  costs  of 
such  Installation." 

Sec  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  11  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1110)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  wUl 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  In  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather-rejxirt- 
Ing  activities  and  communication  activities 
related  to  air  traffic  \;pntrol,  such  areas  of 
land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  In 
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buildings  of  the  sF>onsor  as  the  Administrator 
may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  for  con- 
struction at  Federal  expense  of  space  or 
facilities  for  such  purposes;  ". 

(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  obtain  from  a  sponsor  any 
area  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or 
rights  in  buildings  of  the  sponsor  and  shall 
construct  thereon  at  Federal  expense  space 
or  facilities,  he  is  authorized  to  relieve  the 
sponsor  from  any  contractual  obligation  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act  to  provide  free 
space  in  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  such  space 
no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  paragraoh  (  5 1  of  this  section." 

Skc  7.  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1112)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'dOSTS   NOT   ALLOWED   AFTER    JtJNI   30,    1961 

"(b)  With  respect  to  amounts  obllgat-ed 
under  this  Act  after  June  30.  1961,  the  fol- 
lowing shall  not  be  allowable  project  costs: 
( 1 )  the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part 
of  a  project  intended  for  use  as  a  passenger 
automobile  parking  facility;  or  (2)  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  part  of  an  airport 
building  except  such  of  those  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  Intended  to  house  facil- 
ities or  activities  directly  related  to  the 
safety  of  persons  at  the  airport." 

Sec.  8  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S  C.  1101(a)(7))  Is 
amended  b  /  striking   out  "Alaska,   Hawaii"; 

lai  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  2(a)  of  such 
Act  (49  use.  1101(a)  (12))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  May  13,  1946,". 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
llOa(a)  )    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Alaska.  Hawaii,  and" 
where  it  appears  In  the  first  sentence  there- 
of;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Alaska.  Hawaii,"  In 
the  third  sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(b)  of  such 
Act  (49  US.C.  1105(b)(2))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "States.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii" 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof  "States". 

(d)(1)  The  heading  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1106)  is  amended  to  read  as 
folows:  "Availability  of  Funds  for  Projects 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands". 

(2)  The  text  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska.  In  Hawaii, 
or  In  Puerto  Rico,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Puerto  Rico". 

(e)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1108(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska, 
Hawaii.". 

(f)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1109(C)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska 
and"  where  It  appears  In  the  heading  and 
in  the  text  of  such  section. 

Sic.  9  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1961.  but  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
amounts  have  been  obligated  by  the  execu- 
tion of  grant  agreements  before  July  1,  1961. 
With  respyect  to  such  projects,  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  shall  continue  to  apply  as  If  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 


SirMMART    OF    Provi.sions    of    the    Bill    To 
Ame^td   the    Federal   Airport   Act 

1.  Extends  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  which 
expires  June  30,  1961,  for  5  years,  through 
June  30,  1966. 

2.  Authorizes  Federal  matching  grants  to 
State  and  local  authorities  In  the  amount 
of  $75  million  per  year  for  each  of  the 
next  5  fiscal  years.  This  amount  Is  allo- 
cated as  follows : 

(a)  Forty-nine  million  eight  hundred 
seventy-flve  thousand  dollars  to  specific 
States  under  the  existing  area/ population 
formula  (compared  to  $47,100,000  In  fiscal 
year  1961). 


(b)  One  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
(compared  to  $900,000  in  fiscal  year  1961). 

(c)  Sixteen  million  six  hundred  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  use  in  any  State 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  (com- 
pared to  $15  million  In  fiscal  year   1961). 

(d)  Seven  million  dollars  for  use  in  any 
State,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
for  construction  and  Improvement  of  general 
aviation  airports  designed  to  provide  suit- 
able alternate  facilities  for  private  pilots  to 
relieve  congestion  at  commercial  airports 
having  high  density  of  traffic  (representing  a 
net  addition  to  the  discretionary  funds  avail- 
able In  fiscal  year  1961 ) . 

3.  Makes  available  for  use  In  that  or  any 
other  State,  at  the  Administrator's  discre- 
tion, any  part  of  the  funds  apportioned  to 
particular  States  which  are  not  used  or  ob- 
ligated in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  authorized. 

4.  Provides  that  no  project  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  which  does  not 
Include  provisions  for  Installation  of  such 
landing  aids  as  he  determines  to  be  required 
for  safe  and  efficient  operations  considering 
the  type  and  volume  of  traffic  at  the  par- 
ticular airport  or  at  the  class  of  airports  to 
which  It  belongs. 

*^  5.  Prohibits  use  of  Federal  funds  for  any 
part  of  an  airport  building  except  space 
for  an  activity  directly  related  to  safety. 

6.  Permits  Federal  participation  In  ap- 
proved airport  projects  on  the  following 
basis : 

(a)  Up  to  75  i>ercent  of  certain  costs  re- 
lating to  landing  aids.  Including  procuring 
land  required  for  Installation  of  approach 
lights  and  Installing  center  line  or  narrow 
gage  lighting,  high  Intensity  side  lighting 
on  runways,  and  runway  distance  markers. 

(b)  Up  to  50  percent  of  other  allowable 
project  costs,  such  as  clear  zones,  runways, 
and  taxlways. 

7.  Eliminates  provisions  In  the  present 
act  giving  special  treatment  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  and  treates  them  In  all  respects  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  States. 


Federa,l-aiA  airport  program — State  appor- 
tionment of  $75,000,000  authorization 
(75  percent  State  apportionment  and  25 
percent  discretionary) 

State 

State:  apportionment 

Alabama $806.  890 

Alaska    _ 3,994.844 

Arizona    950.979 

Arkansas  607.329 

California 3.258.755 

Colorado 948.  502 

Connecticut 390.289 

Delaware 78.332 

District  of   Columbia 106.705 

Florida    1,096,112 

Georgia    946.607 

Hawaii , 131.618 

Idaho  ---«- 657.532 

Illinois  „_ 1.793,445 

Indiana 895.215 

Iowa •*..... _  763,  932 

Kansas 859,060 

Kentucky 695.  524 

Louisiana 787.  763 

Maine. ...^ 366,  734 

Maryland 514,  350 

Massachusetts 778,  275 

Michigan 1.742.  125 

Minnesota 1,  057.  902 

Mississippi- _.  629,  166 

Missouri 1.  071.  649 

Montana 1.  088.  320 

Nebraska— _ 718.  232 

Nevada. _ 786.  796 

New  Hampshire 147,  285 

New  Jersey 899,  232 

New  Mexico 954.  576 

New  York 2,  698,  477 

North  Carolina 989,  872 

North  Dakota 665,565 


Federal-aid    airport    program — State    appor- 
tionment    of      $75,000,000      authorization 
(75   percent   State   apportionment   and   25     -» 
percent  discretionary) — Continued  ^ 

State  - 

State:  apportionment 

Ohio.-- --     $1.  651.  795 

Oklahoma 796.  355 

Oregon .- -  901,  766 

Pennsylvania 1   885,  489 

Rhode  Island 127,824 

South   Carolina 542.  163 

South   Dakota 615.385 

Tennessee _ 781.  677 

Texas— 3.  139,  146 

Utah-. 697.  789 

Vermont - 119.  165 

Virginia - -  837.  737 

Washington 873,832 

West    Virginia 422,  155 

Wisconsin _ 997,  096 

Wyoming _--  707.  687 

Puerto  Rico -  975.  000 

Virgin  Islands 625,000 


US     toUl —  49.875.000 

Territory  totals- 1.600.000 

General    aviation    discretionary 

fund 7,  000,  000 

Regular   discretionary    (25    per- 
cent)    16,  625,  000 


Grand    toUl 76,000,000 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], whose  ideas  as  reflected  in  an  ear- 
lier bill  introduced  by  him  have  been 
most  helpful  in  preparing  this  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  the  next  session  of 
the  Senate,  so  that  other  Senators  who 
may  desire  to  add  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1703)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators » .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President. 
Alaska  is  the  flyingest  State  in  the  Union. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  per  capita,  fly 
more  miles,  own  more  planes,  and  are 
more  completely  dependent  on  air  trans- 
portation than  those  of  any  other  State. 
Measured  by  passenger  miles  or  per 
capita  flights.  Alaskans  fly  about  30  to 
40  times  as  much  as  citizens  of  the  other 
States.  With  the  least  population  of 
any  State — less  than  300,000 — our  State 
boasts  more  aiiT>orts  than  any  other  with 
the  exception  of  California  and  Texas. 

While  commercial  air  transr>ortation 
connections  were  late  in  coming  to 
Alaska — we  had  none  until  1940 — the 
Alaska  bush  pilot  is  a  legendary  figure 
in  our  history.  Without  the  benefit  of 
expensive  aids  to  air  navigation  which 
came  with  the  advent  of  Federal  interest 
in  Alaskan  aviation  during  World  War 
n,  the  bush  pilots  were  invaluable  in 
providing  the  only  transportation  avail- 
able to  many  Alaskans.  Before  Alaska 
had  airports  worthy  of  name,  and  no 
radio  range  stations,  Alaska  bush  pilots 
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would  hold  a  moistened  finger  to  the 
breeze  and  take  off.  They  landed  on 
beaches,  local  clearings,  or  on  rivers, 
lakes,  and  coastal  waterways  with  the 
aid  of  floats.  In  the  winter  they  landed, 
and  still  do,  on  snow -covered  tundra  with 
ski  equipment. 

Now  Alaska  is  an  important  hub  of 
international  commercial  and  military 
aviation.  Our  international  airports  at 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  are  major  in- 
termediate points  for  over-the-pole 
flights  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  statement,  Alaska  depends  on  air 
transportation  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  State  for  intrastate  trans- 
portation. 

In  no  respect  is  the  contrast  between 
Alaska  and  all  the  other  States  more 
marked  than  in  surface  transportation. 
Alaska  entered  the  Union  unique  in  that 
not  merely  a  few  but  a  majority  of  her 
communities  are  unconnected  with  any 
others  by  highway  or  railroad.  By  the 
same  token,  these  isolated  Alaska  com- 
munities are  unconnected  with  the 
continental  highway  system. 

Perhaps    nowhere    in    the    other    49 
States  does   there  jpxist  a  community, 
no  matter  how  small,  to  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  drive  in  an  automobile  or  ride 
in    a   train.     The   whole   economy    and 
civilization  of  20th  centurj-  America  is 
based  on  this  free  and  ready  access  for 
goods  and  people.     The  very  character 
of  the  American  citizen  is  undoubtedly 
conditioned  in  an  Important  way  by  the 
circumstance  that,  no  matter  where  he 
lives,  he  can  get  in  the  family  automo- 
bile and  drive  somewhere — to  the  nearest 
city,  to  the  capital  of  his  State  or  Nation. 
In  Alaska,  five   of  the  seven   largest 
cities,    including     juneau.    the    capital, 
have  no  road  systcin  which  leads  to  any 
other  place.    A  dozen  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1.000  or  more  have  neither  road 
nor  rail  connection  with  any  other  city. 
In  Alaska,  there  is  but  one  railroad— the 
Government-owned      Alaska      Railroad 
which  runs  for  480  miles  from  Seward  to 
Fairbanks.     In  terms  of  surface  trans- 
portation,   when    Alaska    entered    the 
Union  in  1959.  it  was  in  about  the  same 
situation  as  other  States  found  them- 
selves in  1850  before  the  construction  of 
transcontinental  railroads  or  a  nation- 
wide road  network. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  in 
the  49th  State  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  Is 
owing  to  long-standing  and  almost  to- 
tally unrelieved  discrimination  in  the 
manner  in  which  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams have  been  enacted.  Until  1956. 
Alaska  was  totally  excluded  from  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  legislation.  From  1956 
to  1961,  Alaska  was  included,  but  on  a 
sharply  reduced  basis.  The  State  is  still 
totally  excluded  from  the  interstate  or 
throughway  part  of  Federal  programs— 
except  that  Alaska  Is  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  excise  taxes  which  support 
the  interstate  program.  In  view  of  this 
long  history  of  lack  of  participation  in 
national  programs  for  the  development 
of  surface  transportation,  it  is  natural 
that  Alaskans  welcome  enthusiastically 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  air  transportation  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  States. 


The  importance  of  air  transportation 
to  Alaska  produces  some  strange  con- 
trasts wliich  are  of  particular  interest. 
A  recent  publication  of  Wien  Alaska  Air- 
lines, an  intrastate  transportation  com- 
prny.  described  the  inauguration  of 
weekly  air  service  by  bush  pilot  James 
"Andy"'  Anderson  to  the  village  of  Anak- 
tuvuk.  Here,  in  the  rugged  Brooks 
Range,  deep  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
293  miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks  and 
238  miles  southeast  of  Point  Barrow, 
air  transportation  has  reached  one  of 
the  last  primitive  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Anaktuvuk  is  a  village  of  about 
100  Eskimos,  where  tliese  Alaskans  live 
in  sod  igloos — a  form  of  housing  be- 
coming rare  indeed. 

The  cargo  carried  to  Anaktuvuk  and 
other  similarly  isolated  communities  of 
Alaska  may  include  anj'thing  and  every- 
thing needed  for  the  life  of  the  people— 
from  ice  cream  cones  to  sewing  ma- 
chines. Alaska  airlines  are  used  to  flying 
any  kind  of  cargo,  including  entire  dog 
sled  teams,  live  reindeer  to  be  used  for 
Christmas  celebrations  in  the  other 
States,  baby  walrus  and  polar  bear  cubs. 
Anything  goes  and  anything  flies. 

Thus,  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
where  additional  funds  for  airport  con- 
struction and  navigational  aids  are  more 
important. 

As  an  enthusiastic  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa. Senator  Monroney,  has  intro- 
duced, I  am  very  hopeful  this  legislation 
will  be  speedily  enacted  so  that  its  bene- 
fits  will   soon   be   available   to  all  the 

For  the  first  time  Alaska  would,  under 
terms  of  the  legislation  introduced,  re- 
ceive treatment  equal  with  that  of  the 
other  Stat-es  under  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act.  Although,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  Alaska  is  primarily  depend- 
ent on  air  transportation,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  other  States,  yet, 
paradoxically,  Alaska  has  been,  in  the 
past,  allocated  funds  under  a  $3  million 
statutory  limit  applicable  to  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as 

well. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  Alaska 
has  received  additional  funds  from  the 
discretionary  funds  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator,  funds  which  became 
available  as  a  result  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett 
and  me  during  the  86th  Congress.  Prior 
to  this  Alaska  received  no  funds  from  the 
discretionary  sum  of  the  Administrator. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  which  would  not  only 
include  Alaska  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  States,  but,  also,  increase  total 
amounts  of  funds  available,  Alaska 
would,  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  receive  an 
allocation  of  $3.994.844— an  increase  of 
more  than  $1  million  above  what  the 
State  obtained  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  under  its  statutory  allocation  com- 
bined with  discretionary  fund  contribu- 
tions. With  these  additional  funds 
Alaska  can  build  and  improve  the  safe 
airports  on  which  we  are  so  dependent 
at  a  rate  which  will  be  compatible  with 
our  needs.  ♦ 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  unflagging  inter- 


est and  hard  work  in  the  interest  of 
safety  in  aviation.  I  assure  hinr.  of  my 
support  of  this  important  measure  he 
has  introduced,  not  only  because  of  its 
obvious  value  to  Alaska,  but  because  it  is 
necessarj'  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  and  proud  to  join 
once  again  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  the  next 
4  years. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
poal  of  building  an  airport  system  worthy 
of  this  great  Nation,  but  that  progress 
has  not  been  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
barest  minimum  requirements  of  trans- 
porting r)eople  and  goods  in  the  ever- 
accelerating  conduct  of  our  daily  busi- 
ness. 

Since  1950,  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national air  passenper  traffic  has  more 
than  tripled,  and  cargo  traffic  has  more 
than  doubled.  General  aviation  has  also 
shown  a  remarkable  growth.  Last  year 
the  general  aviation  fleet — over  75,000 
aircraft — flew  approximately  three  times 
as  many  hours — a  total  of  12.7  miUion — 
and  twice  as  many  miles  as  the  domestic 
certificated  airlines.  The  smaU  aircraft 
has  become  an  important  part  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  operations  and 
agriculture. 

In  our  western  region,  where  great 
distances  and  formidable  problems  of 
terrain  exist,  small  aircraft  have  enjoyed 
a  tremendous  boom.  Many  businesses 
maintain  small  planes — not  as  a  luxury, 
but  as  a  virtual  necessity.  Many  oil 
firms  use  small  aircraft  to  keep  track  of 
their  exploration  and  other  operations; 
many  other  companies,  whose  primary 
business  is  selling  goods,  rent  small  air- 
craft as  matter  of  f  actly  as  similar  firms 
in  the  East  rent  automobiles  by  the  day 
or  week  for  their  sales  forces. 

Farming  and  ranching  in  the  West 
have  been  greatly  furthered  by  small 
private  planes.  During  a  grasshopper 
plague  in  1958,  spraying  operations  by 
small  aircraft  were  credited  with  saving 
a  multi-million-dollar  wheat  crop  from 
disaster.  "Plying  fai-mers"  are  so  nu- 
merous that  they  have  a  large  national 
organization  which  holds  regular  con- 
ventions. 

Such  increased  flying  activity,  present 
and  projected,  means  that  the  aviation 
facilities  system  must  be  improved  to 
match  the  increased  tempo.  The  air- 
port is  the  key  to  this  system.  Airport 
planning  and  construction  must  advance 
with  the  technological  development  of 
aiixraft.  The  inadequacy  of  our  exist- 
ing airport  system  is  reflected  in  loss  of 
time  and  money,  but  the  most  significant 
fault  is  the  failure  to  maintain  safety 
standards.  The  emphasis  of  this  bill  is 
safety  of  operations. 

As  one  example,  a  number  of  our 
small  city  airports  lack  even  rudimen- 
tary lighting  for  their  runways,  so  that 
a  landing  after  dai'k  is  dangerous,  if  not 
foolhardy.  As  a  consequence,  most  of 
these  airports  are  not  supposed  to  be 
open  at  night.  But  a  flyer  with  a  limited 
fuel  supply  sometimes  has  no  choice; 
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he  must  try  to  land  on  an  unsafe,  ill-  sas  City  and  fhe  East  to  the  west  coast,  terminal    buildings,    hangars,    parking 

lighted  strip.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  especially  areas,   or  the  like  are  covered  by  this 

I  am  glad  to  cosponsor  this  bill,  be-  alert  to  the  need   for  the  construction  bill.     But  the  funds  provided  for  safety 

cause  I  know  that  the  safe  and  efficient  of  an  adequate  airport  facilities  system  of  operations  features  will  go  a  long  way 

operation  of  the  air  transportation  sys-  to  take  care  of  our  air  traflBc  require-  toward  converting  the  recommendations 

tern  is  of  national  significance.    It  is  part  ments.  made  by  the  PAA  into  completed  airports 

and  parcel  of  the  economic  tjrowth  of         As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  term  "hub"  to  serve  Colorado  and  the  West. 

our  country,  and  the  benefits  which  re-  does  not  refer  to  the  municipal  airport  The    FAA   estimates   that   a   total   of 

suit  are  shared  by  all  our  citizens.  in  Denver.     It  means  an  area  of  con-  $4,367,000  will   be   needed   to  meet  the 

But.  Madam  President,  I  speak  in  sup-  centrated   flying   activity,   and   this  in-  costs  of  airport  development  In  Colorado 

port  of  the  bill  for  a  more  particular  eludes  general   aviation  as  well  as  air  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  alone.    The  total 

reason,    also,    and    that   is    because   my  carrier    aviation.     Small    airport    con-  for    the    years     1962    through    1966    is 

State  of  Colorado  plays  a  key  role  in  struction.  as  well  as  airports  capable  of  $12,012,000.     I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point 

what  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  calls  handling  jet  aircraft,  is  essential  in  this  in  the  Record  a  table  showing  estimated 

the  hub  structure      The  Federal  Avia-  area.     Incidentally,    Madam    President,  cost    figures    for    the    fiscal    years    1962 

tion    Agency    believes    that    the    proper  as  a  further  indication  of  the  develop-  through  1966: 

planning  of  a  balanced  system  of  air-  ment   of   air   commerce   in   Colorado,   I     1962 $4,367,000 

ports  should  be  based  on  recognized  air-  may  point  out  that  ours  is  one  of  the     1963.. 3. 151,000 

traffic    patterns.     These    hubs    are    not  few  States  in  the  West  which  will  be     1964-. a.  242.000 

airports,  but  are  concentrated  areas  of  able  to  boast  of-'two  jet  airports  by  1966.      1965-. 1,086,000 

air     commerce.     Denver,     Colorado,     is         The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  made     ^^®^ 1,167,000 

designated  by  the  FAA  as  a    large  hub."  a  thorough  and  careful  survey  of  the  fu-  Total                                       12  012  000 

There  are  23  such     large  hubs"  in  the  ture    needs    for    airport    development, "" 

United    States,    so    designated    by    the  geared  to  known  air-trafflc  patterns.     As  Madam  President.   I   ask   unanimous 

FAA  in  this  planning  concept.     Si.xteen  a  result  of  this  study,  the  FAA  has  recom-  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 

of  these  are   located  east  of   the  Mis-  mended  specific  airport  development  in  the  complete  chart  of  recommendations 

sissippi.     Three  are  on  the  west  coast:  a  5-year  plan.     These  recommendations  for  airport  development  over  the  next  5 

two  are  in  Texas;   and  one  is  in  Mis-  cover  all  airp>ort  needs,  including  run-  years  in  Colorado,  as  prepared  by  the 

souri,     Denver,     Colo  ,     stands     like     a  ways,   lighting,   trafiQc -control  facilities,  FAA. 

beacon  in  the  center  of  the  great  and  public-use  facilities.  This  bill  is  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
West — a  region  of  17  States  It  is  the  limited  to  facilities  which  are  directly  re-  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
focal  point  for  air  commerce  from  Kan-  lated    to  the  safety  of  operations.     No  Record,  as  follows: 
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Canon  City 

Colorado  Springs. 


Cort««.. 
Craig... 
Delta... 
Denver. 
....do... 


Duranco. 
Eagle.... 


OA        Estes  Park. 


Airport 


Akron-Wasblngton  Coimty. 
Municipal 


Sardy  Field  (Aspcn-Pltkln 
County. 

Municipal 


Jefferson  County. 

Municipal 

Fremont  County. 
Peterson  Field... 


Cortez-Montezuma  County. 
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New 
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Stapleton  Airfield 
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N 
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3 


4 
10 


12 


60 


30 


36 
13 


15 
0 


10 
0 
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14 


16 
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passen- 
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(thou- 
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1960/1966 


86 


134 


10 


1,000 


2,440 

12 
17 


Longest 
rimway 
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(feet) 


4,100 


4,400 
6,933 


6,800 
5,200 


7,200 
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5,500 
6,000 
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5,600 
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0 
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Type  of 

nlrcraft, 
1966 


Op-I-. 
DC-3. 
Op-II. 
Op-II. 

Op-II. 
Op-I.. 
Qp-II. 
B-720. 


CV-340... 

Op-II 

Op-I 

Op-II 
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CV-.340... 

Op-I 

Op-II 
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200 
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None. 


IjMiA;  con.struct  runway  extcn-sion;  surface  taxi- 
wavs  and  apron  and  con.struct  apron  extensioo 
ana  access  road;  llf;bting. 

Land;  construct  ninway  and  apron  extcnsloiu; 
strengthen  and  overlay  existing  runway; 
public  uso  facilities;  fencinc. 

Light  runway;  coii-struct  and  light  taxlways; 
construct  public  u.se  facilities,  apron,  seg- 
mented circle;  beacon;  llghte<I  wind  cone; 
access  road. 

Extend  runway;  enlarge  apron;  construct  nm- 
way;  marking;  lighting. 

Land:  con.struct  runway,  taxiway,  apron,  access 
roa<l,  segmented  circle,  wind  cone;  fencing. 

None. 


Land;  .site  preimralion;  jjavc  runway  extension, 
parallel  taxiway.  exit  and  connecting  taxiwa>-!<. 
holding  aprons,  parking  apron;  widen  taxiway 
with  exit.s  at  runway;  widen  and  extend  tmi- 
way  parallel  to  runway  with  holding  a|>ron.o; 
construct  public  use  facilities;  entrance  road 
an<l  fence;  lighting. 

Construct  parallel  taxiway,  access  road,  and  srg- 
mente<i  circle;  lighting. 

Light  rtmway.s;  construct  sogmenu-d  circle,  \ttn- 
con,  and  lighted  wind  cone. 


Construct  new  airport. 


Construct  new  atriwrt. 


Do. 


Pave  runway,  taxlways  and  holding  apron; 
lighting:  construct  new  control  tower  and  serv- 
ice roads;  cxjwmd  and  reconstruct  apron;  grade 
and  drain  general  aviation  area;  enlarge  public 
use  facilities;  relocate  street  and  acquire  land 
for  extension  and  clt«r  rones  for  nmways. 

Construct  parallel  tathvay  and  runway  exten- 
sion; lighting. 

None. 
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Community 


Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan.... 

Oranby 

Grand  Junction. 

Or««ley 

Gunnison 

Hartsel 

Julesbtirg 

Kit  Carson    .... 

Kremmllnf 

La  Junta 


LeadTlUe    ... 

Limon 

Longmont... 

Lovelmnd 

Meeker 

Monte  VIsts. 
Montrose 


Airport 


Chrlstman  Field 
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Oranby-Orand  County 

Walker  Field 

Munldpal   

Gunnison  County 
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Municipal    

Trading  Post  (8U) 

Kremmling-Orand  County 
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do 
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....do. 
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Montrose  County ^ 
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Hopkins  Field 

New 

Mimiclpal 

Pueblo  Mem oriaL 

Rangely 

OarfleM  County 

Salida  (SU) 

Municipal 

New 

Crosson  Field 

Municipal 

Walden-Jackson  County. 

Huerfano  County 

Custer  County 

Municipal 


N 

N 


N 


N 

N 


21 


2S 
13 


Total 
passen- 
gers 
(thou- 
sands) 
1060/1966 


14 

10 

12 
91 


100 
S6 


flS 
« 


2 
35 


42 
13 


16 
0 


63 


63 
0 


12 
11 

U 
6 


6 

la 


14 
12 


14 

0 


6 

57 


68 

7 


6 
27 


32 
4 


Longest 

runway 

1960/1966 

(feel) 


46 


66 


17 


25 


Type  of 

aircraft, 

1966 


4,000 


6.000 

5.200 


6,500 
4.900 


6,200 
6,403 


7,100 
5.020 


6.300 
6.000 


7,300 
0 


6,500 
3,200 


3,500 
4,200 


4.S00 
5,500 


6,400 
8,274 


5,500 
4,800 


4,800 
0 


6,000 
4,000 


5,200 
4,300 


4,900 
0 


4,800 
4.500 


5,900 
6,285 


5.200 
6,700 


7,300 
4,600 


4,800 
0 


3.800 
3,2;>0 


3,900 
8,820 


8,500 
4,500 


6.500 
6,000 


6.600 
3.600 


4.500 
3.500 


3,400 
0 


4,300 
4,700 


4,700 
6,500 


6. 500 
6.900 


6.200 
6,200 


3,700 
4,800 


4,200 
4.230 


Op-II  ... 
Op-II    .. 
Op-II    .. 
DC-7.   .- 
Gp-ll  ... 
CV-340 
Op-II 
0|)-I.    . 
Op^III 
Op-II    - 
Op-II    . 

DC-3.. 

Oi>-I    .. 

Op-II 

Op-II    . 

Op-II    . 

flp-ll-  . 

Op-II    . 

CV-340 

Op-I... 

Op-I... 

Op-I... 

V-810 

Op-IL. 

Op-II.. 

Op-I... 

Op-I... 

Op-I... 

DC-3.. 

DC-3. . 

Op-II.. 

Op-I... 

Op-I... 

Op-I... 


Forecast 

longest 

nonsto|) 

flight 


4.200 


Reoommende'l  airport  developmait.  5-year  plan 


460 


200 


200 


Land;  construct  taxiway  and  apron;  light  run- 
way; Install  wind  cone  and  segmented  circle. 

Land:  widen  and  extend  runway;  construct 
ao.vss  road;  lighting;  miscellaneous. 

Land;  construct  nmway.  taxiway.  apron,  and 
access  road;  light  runway;  Install  beacon,  wln<l 
cone,  and  fencing. 

Land;  construct  runway  extension,  parallel  taxi- 
way. apron  extension,  and  taxiway  extension; 
lighting. 

Land,  clear  rones;  construct  taxlways  and  apron; 
pave  nmway. 

Land;  construct  apron  extension  and  public  use 
facilities. 

Construct  new  airport. 


None. 


200 


250 


200 
200 


None. 


Land,  clear  zones. 


None. 


Construct  apron,  taxiway,  public  use  facilities; 
acce-ss  road;  light  taxiway. 

Construct  new  airport. 


Land;  construct  runway,  taxiway,  apron,  and 
channel  change;  light  runway;  Install  beacon 
and  fencing. 

Widen  and  extend  runway,  taxiway,  and  apron; 
construct  access  road. 

Construct  new  airport. 


Light  runway;  Install  l>eacon,  land;  extend 
runway. 

Land,  clear  rones;  construct  runway,  access 
road;  Install  segmented  circle. 

Land:  reconstruct  runway,  taxlways,  and  apron: 
construct  runway  extension;  relocate  threshold 
lights;  construct  apron  extension  and  access 
road;  lighting. 

Construct  access  road . 


Construct  new  airport. 


Acquire  land:  construct  runway,  taxiway,  apron 
and  acctss  road;  Install  segmented  circle. 

Light  taxlways;  recoustmct  apron;  enlarge  public 
use  facilities. 

None. 


Land;  construct  and  light  nmway;  constnict 
taxiway:  apron,  access  road,  beacon,  segmented 
circle,  lighted  wind  cone,  fencing. 

Land;  construct  runway,  access  road,  segmenle<l 
drcle,  wind  cone,  fencing. 

Land. 


Construct  new  airport. 

Widen  runway  and  relocate  runway  lights;  con- 
struct entrance  road  and  public  use  facilities. 

Lend;  light  taxlways;  reoonstnict  nmway,  tail- 
ways,  apron,  and  access  road. 

Construct  runway;  access  road. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  DEICING  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  AND  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE   SEAWAY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  J.-wixs, 
C.*PEHART,  Young  of  Ohio,  Humphrey, 
and  McCarthy,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  deicing  system 
for  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The  creation  of  an  effective  deicing 
system  would  result  in  tremendous  bene- 
fits for  our  people  and  the  economy. 
Among  other  things,  it  would  extend  the 
present  shipping  season;  help  to  resolve 
icing  problems  in  harbors,  on  lake  routes 
and  in  the  seaway;  and,  if  completely 
successful,  open  the  way  to  year-round 
shipping  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
seaway. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  task 
would  be  extremely  difficult. 

By  human  ingenuity  and  technology, 
however,  we  have,  first,  harnessed  many 
of  the  forces  of  nature;  second,  cracked 
the  powerful  atom;  third,  established 
programs  to  explore — and  ultimately 
conquer,  I  believe — outer  space;  and 
fourth,  reached  other  previously  unat- 
tainable goals. 

Now,  there  has  been  sufficient  progress 
in  methods  of  deicing — in  my  judg- 
ment— to  warrent  further  investigation. 
Among  the  methods  there  are  included 
first,  the  "bubble  system,"  an  under- 
water pattern  of  piping  in  which  com- 
pressed air  moves  through  tiny  holes 
to  the  surface  melting  the  ice;  second, 
use  of  chemicals;  third,  underground  ex- 
plosives; and  other  techniques. 

OBJECTIVES    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  first, 
make  a  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  deicing  systems;  second,  review 
the  applicability  of  deicing  methods  de- 
veloped by  private  concerns  or  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
to  the  seaway  and  Great  Lakes  region; 
third,  review  data,  information,  reports, 
surveys,  or  other  information  developed 
either  by  Government  or  private  enter- 
prise, relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
deicing  system;  fourth,  make  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  conditions  and  problems 
between  areas  now  successfully  utilizing 
deicing  methods,  and  the  northern  U.S. 
■ports  and  waterways;  fifth,  prepare  an 
evaluation  of  the  feasibility,  practica- 
bility, and  cost  of  applying  such  systems 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
area. 

The  report  should  be  completed  and 
made  available  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1963, 
toeether  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  administrative  action  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  study  would  also  require  a  com- 
prehensive review,  and  correlation  of 
such  factors  as:  water  thermal  condi- 
tions, geography,  prevailing  weather 
conditions,    and   other    factors. 

Initially,  the  program  may  well  be  ap- 
plicable to  only  fringe  areas  around  the 
lakes,  enabling  ports  and  harbors  nor- 
mally icebound  to  stay  open  longer  into 


the  winter  season,  rather  than  directly 
to  the  seaway  itself. 

However,  there  is  sufficient  promise 
in  this  field,  I  believe,  to  justify  carrying 
out  a  comprehensive  study  which,  at  a 
future  date,  may  well  result  in  substan- 
tially extending  the  shipping  season, 
and,  eventually,  providing  for  all-year- 
round  commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1704)  to  provide  for  an 
investigation  and  study  of  means  of 
making  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  available  for  naviga- 
tion during  the  entire  year,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wiley  <for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  wlr.ter  Ice  blockade 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  economic  advancement  of  our  coun- 
try, particularly  the  mldwestern  United 
States,  and  thereby  prasents  a  hindrance  to 
our  national  defense,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Dep;irtment  of  the  Army,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  waterway  deicing  systems.  Including 
a  review  cf  any  previous  pertinent  reports 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  any  avail- 
able Information  from  any  of  the  other 
departnaen'^  of  the  Government,  and  water- 
way deicing  methods  in  use  by  private 
concerns  and  foreign  governments,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  practicability, 
means,  and  economic  Justiflcatlon  for  pro- 
viding year-round  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes  (including  connecting  channels  and 
harbors)  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
by  eliminating  Ice  conditions  to  the  extent 
necessary.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  may  sub- 
mit such  Interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  such  in- 
vestigation and  study  at  such  time  or  times 
as  he  deems  advisable,  and  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  January  1,  1963,  his  final  report  of  the 
results  of  such  Investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations.  Including 
his  recommendations  for  such  legislation 
and  administrative  actions  as  he  may  deem 
advisable. 

Sec.  2.  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  Rochester, 
N.Y..  in  arranging  to  temporarily  im- 
port certain  religious  objects  from  the 
Motherhouse  in  Canada  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States. 

Last  year  when  I  introduced  this  bill, 
which  was  S.  1333,  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Commerce  Department, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission.  All  three  Departments  in- 
dicated that  they  could  find  no  objec- 
tions to  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1705)  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  free  entry  of  religious  .scene- 
ramas  and  other  articles  imported  for 
exhibition  by  religious  societies  or  insti- 
tutions, introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enactc(*  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  308  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C,  sec.  1308,  relating  to 
temporary  free  entry  for  articles  under 
bond).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subdivision; 

'•(14)  Articles  for  exhibition  by  any  cor- 
poration or  a.'-.sociation  organized  and  oper- 
ated for  religious  purposes.  Including 
cemeteries,  schools,  hospitals.  orphnnajTS. 
and  similar  nonprofit  activities  staffed  and 
controlied  by  such  corporation  or  »s«c:l«- 
tlon." 

(b)  Such  section  308  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subdi- 
vision (12),  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subdivision  (13)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 


TEMPORARY  FREE  ENTRY  OF  ARTI- 
CLES IMPORTI^D  FOR  EXHIBITION 
BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES  OR 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary  free 
entry  of  religious  sceneramas  and  oth- 
er articles  imported  for  exhibition  by 
religious  societies  or  institutions.  This 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  85th 
Congress,  but  in  light  of  the  short  time 
remaining  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, it  was  not  enacted  by  both  bodies, 

I  first  took  an  interest  in  this  matter 
in  hght  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  406  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Mor- 
ton. Bartlett.  Bennett,  Butler,  Doug- 
las. Hart.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Proxmire. 
Randolph.  Sparkman,  and  Yarborouch. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  1709)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to 
the  ratemakins  elements  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  air  carriers,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thurmond  tfor  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
this  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as  S. 
3887  of  the  86th  Congress  and  S.  3603 
of  the  85th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  the 
domestic  trunk  airline  systems  ineligible 
for  subsidy  for  their  domestic  service, 
and  the  bill  would  also  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidy  to  all-cargo  carriers. 
The  authorization  for  subsidy  for  the 
trunkline  carriers  for  their  foreign  oper- 
ations would  be  unaffected.  All  other 
types  of  carriers  holding  mail  certift- 
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cates,  except  domestic  trunkline  routes 
and  all-cargo  carriers,  would  remain  eli- 
gible for  subsidy. 

The  original  subsidy  provision  was 
written  into  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
in  193«  at  a  time  when  air  transporta- 
tion was  an  infant  industry  and  the  Con- 
gress concluded  that  it  would  need 
assistance  to  get  started.  The  domestic 
trunkline  system,  however,  is  no  longer 
operated  by  an  infant  industry,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  1960.  gross 
revenue  of  the  11  domestic  trunkline 
carriers  was  $2  billion.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  domestic  trunkline  carriers  have 
now  operated  without  subsidy  for  about 
9  years. 

The  all-cargo  lines  have  never  drawn 
subsidy.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
issued  certificates  to  all-cargo  carriers 
originally,  with  the  understanding  from 
the  all-cargo  carriers  that  they  did  not 
want  subsidy,  and  both  the  certificates 
originally  issued  and  those  now  held  by 
the  all-cargo  curriers  expressly  prohibit 
subsidy  payments  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  1939  the  domestic  trunklines  were  paid 
in  excess  of  $191  million  in  subsidy  for 
their  domestic  operation.  The  purpose 
of  the  Congress  to  help  an  infant  in- 
dustry to  get  on  its  feet  has  been  served. 
Now  is  the  time  to  Uke  steps  to  preclude 
a  heavy  potential  tax  burden  which  will 
no  longer  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Ex- 
r>erience  has  proven  that  the  domestic 
trunkline  system  can  now  be  operated 
without  subsidy,  and  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation whatsoever  for  parts  of  it.  or  for 
individual  companies  within  it.  to  be 
subsidized.  Were  one  trunkline  carrier 
to  be  awarded  subsidy  now  that  the  sys- 
tem has  proved  self-sufficient,  it  would 
seriously  jeopardize  the  stability  based 
on  competition  now  providing  service 
without  subsidy. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  months 
concerning  the  existence  of  competitive 
advantages  flowing  from  governmental 
policies  allegedly  enjoyed  by  one  mode  of 
surface  transjjortation  in  relation  to 
other  modes.  A  repeal  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  subsidy  for  the  domestic  trunk- 
line  carriers  would  prevent,  at  least  in 
this  area,  the  creation  of  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage for  the  domestic  trunkUnes  over 
their  railroad  and  bus  competitors.  At 
the  same  time  this  bill  will  put  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  notice  that  the  domestic 
trunk  carriers  are  now  competing  on 
their  own  without  benefit  of  unearned 
subsidy  from  taxpayers. 

The  considerations  which  recom- 
mended passage  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation are  not  confined  to  the  economic 
area,  however.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
would  lead  to  decisions  more  in  harmony 
with  the  public  interest  and  to  route 
assignment  cases  which  are  decided 
more  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  less  on 
the  basis  of  pressures.  At  the  present 
time  any  carrier,  in  determining  to  apply 
for  a  new  trunk  route,  can  afford  to  be 
overly  optimistic  concerning  its  ability 
to  provide  the  necessary  service  on  a 
competitive  a:id  profitable  basis;  for  ex- 
isting law  insures  such  a  carrier  not  only 
against  financial  loss  but  also  of  a  profit 
on  its  invested  capital.    It  is  thus  clear 


that  it  is  tc  the  interest  of  airline  man- 
agements merely  to  be  in  the  business, 
which  is  almost  riskless  insofar  as  the 
financial  security  of  the  airline  is  con- 
cerned. Once  in  the  business,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  airline  management  to 
build  up  the  size  of  its  route  structure, 
because,  by  so  doing,  they  acquire  a 
greater  number  of  local  pressure  groups 
thro  >.ghout  the  country  who  will  often. 
uncritically,  support  the  company's 
aspirations.  In  summary,  therefore,  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  an  airline  manage- 
ment to  promote  a  large  rather  than  a 
small  company;  first,  because  subsidy 
claims  in  bad  times  will  be  larger,  and, 
.secondly,  insofar  as  the  subsidy  claim  is 
one  for  operating  profit,  that  profit  will 
presumably  be  a  larger  dollar  figure  than 
in  the  case  of  a  smaller  company,  since 
the  percentage  will  be  computed  on  a 
larger  dollar  base. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
carriers  would  merely  have  to  shoulder 
the  noi-mal  business  responsibiUty  of 
taking  calculated  risks  in  their  route 
applications.  They  would  be  forced  to 
make  a  hard  factual  analysis  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  could  pro- 
vide the  required  service  and  operate  the 
route  profitably. 

Obviously,  if  a  particular  airline  com- 
pany cannot  do  so.  there  would  be  no  ap- 
plication for  the  route  and  no  pressures 
on  the  Board  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  and  other  colleagues  in 
sponsorship  of  legislation  eliminating 
the  domestic  subsidy  eUgibility  of  our 
trunkline  air  carriers. 

For  many  years  now.  trunkline  car- 
riers have  indicated  that  they  no  longer 
require  Federal  subsidy  payments  to 
maintain  profitable  operations  over  their 
domestic  routes.  Although  small 
amounts  have  been  paid  to  some  carriers 
within  the  past  8  years,  the  evidence  is 
very  strong  that  trunkline  subsidy  pay- 
ments are  no  longer  necessary  and  that 
their  eUgibiUty  should  be  terminated. 

Enactment  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  in  1938  reflected  congressional  senti- 
ment that  Federal  .subsidy  could  be  used 
to  help  the  trunkline  carriers  get  started. 
That  need  is  long  since  past.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  its  order  in  the 
United-Capital  merger  case,  decided 
April  3.  1961.  rejected  Capital's  request 
for  subsidy  with  the  observation  that  no 
trunkline  is  now  on  subsidy,  that  with 
minor  exceptions  no  payments  had  been 
made  in  the  past  8  years,  and  that 
no  other  trunkline  had  a  domestic  sub- 
sidy claim  pending. 

The  domestic  trunk  carriers  have 
demonstrated  that  sound  management 
practices  and  efficient  operating  econ- 
omies can  get  the  job  done  without 
having  to  rely  on  Federal  subsidy. 
Chairman  Boyd  of  the  CAB  noted  in  his 
concurring  opinion  in  the  United -Capital 


case  that  he  had  grave  reservations  that 
the  CAB  could  "properly  provide  direct 
subsidy"  to  the  trunks  where  nonsub- 
sidized  service  is  available. 

Thus,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  CAB 
no  longer  feels  the  trunklines  are  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  subsidy.  The  legislation 
now  introduced  would  give  full  support 
to  the  CAB  policy  by  simply  eliminating 
the  eligibility  provision  in  the  law  as  it 
relates  to  domestic  routes  of  domestic 
trunkline  carriers.  Other  classes,  such 
as  local-service  carriers,  international 
carriers  and  helicopter  airlines,  would 
remain  fully  eligible. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  subsidy 
payments  to  cargo  airlines,  none  of 
which  have  received  subsidy  although 
some  seek  it,  and  to  any  future  new 
classes  of  airlines.  I  certainly  hope  that 
legislation  accomplishing  this  end  can 
be  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress. 


EMERGENCY  LIVESTOCK  LOANS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  April  6.  1949,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  July 
14,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Many  ranchers  in  my  State  of  Utah 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West  are  in  distress 
because  of  prolonged  drought,  imports 
of  sheep  and  catt^.  and  increased  ex- 
penses without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  income.  A  serious  credit  situation 
has  developed.  Immediate  assistance 
can  best  be  provided  through  reactiva- 
tion of  the  special  livestock  loan 
program. 

This  program  was  first  authorized  in 
1953.  primarily  to  assist  livestock  owners 
in  maintaining  basic  herds  during  the 
period  of  prolonged  drought  and  un- 
stable livestock  prices.  Under  the  orig- 
inal authority,  loans  could  be  made  to 
new  applicants  only  through  July  14. 
1957.  but  the  authority  was  extended  to 
authorize  loans  to  indebted  borrowers 
until  July  14,  1961.  Unless  authority  is 
extended  by  additional  legislation,  spe- 
cial livestock  loans  cannot  be  made  after 
the  July  14  expiration  date. 

Ranchers  conducting  family-type  op- 
erations are  eligible  for  consideration 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion regular  operating  loan  program. 
However,  this  program,  even  if  amended 
as  recommended  in  the  new  farm  legis- 
lation, is  not  adequate  to  finance  many 
of  the  larger  livestock  operations  now 
in  trouble  in  my  State  and  throughout 
the  West. 

The  special  livestock  loan  program  has 
proved  sound  and  highly  successful  in 
the  past.  Approximately  $90  million  has 
been  loaned,  with  more  than  93  percent 
paid  back,  with  interest,  to  date.  Offi- 
cials of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion anticipate  that  total  payout  will  be 
98  percent. 

The  program  will  not  require  specific 
appropriation  since  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  already  has  the  authority 
under  Public  Law  38  to  use  the  revolving 
funds  provided  for  emergency  loans  for 
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special  livestock  loans.  This  is  fortu- 
nate, since  time  is  of  the  essence. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  who  have  similar 
credit  problems  among  livestock  opera- 
tors in  their  States  will  wish  to  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  until  Thursday  to  enable  those 
who  wish  to  join  as  cosponsors  to  do  so 
before  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  <S.  1710)  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  6.  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  emergency  livestock  loans  under 
such  act  until  July  14.  1963,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

I 


U>fDER    CER- 
OF    PICTURE 


FREE  IMPORTATION 
TAIN  CONDITIONS 
FILM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
by  request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  under  certain  conditions  of 
exposed  or  developed  picture  film. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1715)  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  exposed  or  developed  picture 
film,  introduced  by  Mr.  M.^gnuson,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  so  as  to  permit  col- 
leges, academies,  schools,  and  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  to  trans- 
port, without  duty,  into  the  United 
States,  sound  recordings,  films,  and 
slides,  which  are  to  be  used  by  them  in 
the  nonprofit  television  and  radio  broad- 
casts. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  provides  for 
the  free  entry  of  books,  maps,  music, 
engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  litho- 
graphic prints,  and  charts,  by  such  in- 
stitutions for  their  own  use.  or  for  the 
encouragement  of  fine  arts.  It  fails  to 
Include  new  visual  and  auial  techniques 
of  communication  and  instruction. 

The  instant  bill  attempts  to  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  up 
to  date,  so  as  to  permit  these  educational 
organizations  and  institutions  to  import, 
free  of  duty,  sound  recordings,  film, 
slides,  and  transparencies,  so  as  to  en- 
courage arts,  science,  and  education, 
over  radio  and  television  stations  owned 
by  them. 

A  comparable  bill.  Public  Law  85-458 — 
85th  Congress,  H.R.  7454 — was  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  became  law  on  June 
13.  1958.  However,  that  bill  extended 
paragraph  1631  of  th^  Tariff  Act  for  only 
the  period  of  June  13,. 1958,  to  July  1. 
1960. 


BOARDS  OF  VISITORS  TO  COAST 
GUARD  ANT)  MtRCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMIES— APPOINTMENTS  BY 
THE  \TCE  PRESIDEINT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  for  the  Vice  President  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senator  Smith  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  a  mefnber  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy; 
and  the  appointment  of  Senator  Mdskie, 
of  Maine,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR 
WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1,  be  listed  as 
an  additional  cosponsor  of  S.  1629,  the 
bill  to  provide  financial  assi  .tance  to  the 
States  for  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources planning  and  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  his  name  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  RICHARD  M.  SCAMMON 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENSUS 
AND  LOUIS  J.  DOYLE  TO  BE  GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL  OF  THE  POST  OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  wish  to  annoimce 
that  a  public  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Richard  M.  Scammon  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  and  Louis  J.  Doyle 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  will  be  held  Thursday.  April 
27,  1961.  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  6202  of 
the  new  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearing  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  will  be  held  before  the  full  commit- 
tee. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
Article  entitled  'Interdependence  Key  to 
Mutual  Welfare  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,"  written  by  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  published  in 
the  spring  1961  Issue  of  Inco. 


CONDUCT  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  more  than  a  little  dis- 
mayed, upon  reading  the  Washington 
Post,  when  I  noticed  a  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  evidently 
was  made  in  the  course  of  a  television 


program  sponsored  by  the  ABC  network. 
I  quote  from  the  statement: 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  I..  Udall  said 
last  week's  antl-Castro  Cuban  Invasion  was 
conceived  a  year  ago  by  President  EUsenhower 
and  then  Vice  President  Richard  M.  >Ilxon. 

"They  sUirted  It  and  handed  it  over  to  Mr. 
Kennedy.  '  Udall  said  In  a  television  inter- 
view.  •    •   • 

"Elsenhower  directed  It."  he  said.  "An- 
other administration  carried  It  out." 

Mr.  President,  frankly.  I  am  dismayed 
.bout  that  statement — for  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  I  think  every- 
one who  attended  the  conferences  at  the 
White  House  was  very  circumspect,  very 
careful,  and  very  restrained  in  any  com- 
ments which  were  made.  There  was  no 
hint  of  partisanship;  no  partisan  line 
was  drawn;  aind  there  was  the  utmost 
restraint  on  every  conceivable  occasion 
when  we  had  any  sessions  with  the  press 
or  when  any  inquiry  was  made. 

Now  it  would  appear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  drawing  a  partisan 
line,  and  is  seeking  to  fix  the  blame.  I 
hope  this  will  not  go  any  further,  because 
if  it  does,  it  may  call  for  some  lack  of 
restraint  in  some  quarter  unforeseen; 
and  then,  of  course,  there  will  be  an  in- 
teresting ventilation  of  sentiment,  which 
will  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  unity 
of  the  country. 

I  can  say,  for  myself  sind  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Senate,  that  we 
gave  the  President  of  the  United  States 
every  assurance  of  our  unequivocal 
support;  and  I  give  it  now,  and  we  mean 
to  carry  it  out. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Udall  does  not  want 
to  become  Secretary  of  the  Exterior  as 
well  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
take  over  a  domain  in  which  he  has  no 
business.  I  would  say  this  calls  for 
some  discipline  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  I  assure  the  President  now  that 
nothwitlist^nding  what  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  have  said  or  will  say, 
we  shall  still  unequivocally  support  the 
President  and  support  the  kind  of  unity 
that  the  Chief  Executive  deserves  In  an 
hour  when  he  is  dealing  with  a  delicate 
problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  just  now  said.  The 
President  has  been  forthright,  and  has 
assured  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
the  Members  of  Congress,  that  the  re-' 
sponsibility  in  the  present  difBculty  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  is  his. 

This  is  no  time  to  look  for  scapegoats ; 
this  is  no  time  to  render  curbstone  opin- 
ions. The  responsibility  for  the  conduct* 
of  our  relations  with  other  nations  rests 
only  with  the  administration  in  power. 
That  should  be  understood,  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  emphasized  that  point. 

A  President  assumes  that  responsibil- 
ity when  he  takes  office.  In  this  case. 
the  President  assumed  that  responsibil- 
ity on  January  20  of  this  year. 

But  foreign  policy  does  not  come  to  an 
end  with  one  administration,  and  begin 
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anew  with  the  next;  the  slate  is  not  wiped 
clean  every  4  years.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuity of  the  problems  which  confront 
the  Nation  from  abroad,  and  there  is  a 
continuity  of  the  responses  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  those  problems,  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  another. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  efforts  made  by  President  Kennedy 
to  keep  the  leadership  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  informed,  he  has  lived  up 
to  the  responsibilities  he  has  assumed; 
and  that  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  Nation  at  this  time 
is  concerned.  It  rests,  as  it  should,  under 
the  Constitution,  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


CrVIL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
for  several  years  now  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  able  and  forthright  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young],  has 
been  examining  the  structiu-e  and  func- 
tioning of  the  civil  defense  setup  in  this 
Government. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has 
spent  more  time  on  it  tlian  all  the  rest 
of  us  combined. 

Last  Friday  the  Senator  issued  a  mem- 
orandum summarizing  his  tliinking  in 
this  vitally  important  defense  field. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  but  am  confident  in 
my  own  mind  that  his  basic  position  is 
sound. 

Two  points  he  makes  cannot  be  de- 
nied: 

First,  there  has  been  Incredible  waste. 

Second,  we  do  not  have  adeqimte  civil 
defense. 

In  any  case,  I  hope  that  every  member 
of  this  body  will  read  this  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  analysis. 

To  that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  analysis  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Apui.  21.  1961. 

DcAX  COLLiAciTX  AND  PEIKND6 :  Beginning 
shortly  after  my  election  to  the  Senate  In 
November  1958  I  commenced  an  Intensive 
study  of  civil  defense  and  its  operations. 

On  February  16,  1959,  I  made  my  first 
speech  In  the  Senate  against  this  sprawling 
bureaucracy.  Prom  that  time  on  to  this 
good  hour  my  comments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  and  my  research  on 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of  ClvU  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  have  been  continuing. 

During  this  time,  articles  written  by  me 
appeared  In  the  Satxirday  Evening  Post  of 
July  11,  1959.  entitled  "The  Disgrace  of  Civil 
Defense."  and  the  Progressive  of  December 
1960  entitled  "ClvU  Defense:  BUUon-DoUar 
Boondoggle." 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  say.  Just  aa  a 
trial  lawyer  would  argue  In  a  cause  In  which 
he  believes.  Is  In  substance  as  follows: 

Our  civil  defense  program  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  deception  By  reason  of  poor  plan- 
ning, confused  thinking,  negligence,  mal- 
administration, inordinately  high  salaries 
and  colossal  Ineptitude,  the  paid  ofQclala 
and  employees  charged  with  defense  of  ci- 
vilians In  event  of  war  have  managed  to 
squander  more  than  $1  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money  since  1951,  exclusive  of  »100  million 
worth     of     surplus     Government     property 


turned  over  to  civU  defense  agencies.  I  main- 
tain It  Is  time  to  abolish  this  bllllon-doUar 
boondoggle  and  adopt  a  realistic  approach 
for  the  entire  problem  of  clvtl  defense  in 
this  nuclear  age. 

The  Indictment  of  the  Ofllce  of  Civil  and 
EJefense  Mobilization  reads  like  a  roster  of 
malpractice:  waste,  inefficiency,  unrealistic, 
in  fact,  schizophrenic,  planning;  malfea- 
sance; and  inability  to  overcome  public 
apathy  which  has  rapidly  burgeoned  Into 
widespread   public   resentment. 

The  current  dally  outlay  for  civil  defense 
activities  by  the  Federal  Government  alone 
Is  more  than  $120,000.  State  and  local  funds 
are  spent  at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
Other  Federal  agencies  also  spend  money 
and  devote  staff  time  to  civil  defense  proj- 
ects. This  amounted  to  $6  million  last  year. 
If  the  Congress  had  not  wisely  slashed  the 
OCDMs  budgetary  request,  Federal  spending 
on  this  useless  agency  would  be  doubled  for 
the  current  year.  Now  It  appears  that  this 
agency  has  requested  that  Its  appropriation 
be  doubled,  and  even  tripled. 

Of  the  appropriated  funds,  more  than  60 
percent  has  been  siphoned  off  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  Interestingly  enough,  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  paid  personnel  of  this 
agency  draw  salaries  of  ilO.OOO  a  year  or 
more.  Of  the  money  spent  for  civil  defense, 
approximately  40  percent  Is  wrung  from 
States  and  municipalities  whert  tax  dollars 
grow  Increasingly  scarce,  and  where  vital 
programs  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  housing 
die  for  lack  of  funds.  It  U  the  program  on 
the  national  level  that  spawns  the  growth 
of  city  and  State  organizations  and  mul- 
tiplies the  waste.  If  we  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  bureaucratic  octopus  In  Washington,  Its 
wasteful  satellites  in  States  and  cities  will 
soon  wither  away. 

What  Is  the  basis  of  civil  defense  plan- 
ning? The  blunt  answer  Is,  there  is  none. 
CivU  defense  plans  suffer  from  a  bad  case 
of  schizophrenia.  UnbeUevable  as  It  may 
appear,  at  one  and  the  same  time  OCDM 
officials  advocate  both  evacuation  and  shelter 
programs.  This  is  precisely  the  program 
xirged  by  paid  OCDM  officials  In  Ohio  and 
In  many  other  States. 

The  theory  of   evacuation   in   this  missile 
age  Is  not  only  silly  but  dangerous.     Enemy 
submarines  off  our  coasts  could  hurl  missiles 
1,500  miles  Inland  with  accuracy.     Civilians 
in  the  target  areas  would  be  lucky  to  have  3 
minutes  warning.     Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  fired  from  within  the  Soviet  Union 
would  reach  their  target  In  15  to  18  minutes. 
It    Is    abstird    even    to    consider    evacuation 
under  these  circumstances.    Tlie  thermonu- 
clear weapon  with  Its  great  speed  and  Ue- 
mendous  destructive  power  now  makes  evac- 
uation not  only  ImpracUcal  but  impossible. 
At  the  ssmae  time  It  preaches  evacuation. 
OCDM   urges   a   bomb   shelter    In   backyards 
and  basements.     Various  shelter  plans  range 
from     Gov.     Nelson     Rockefeller's     modest 
$20   billion   proposal  to   other   authoritative 
estimates  of  $100  billion.     The  conditions  of 
modern    warfare    probably    make    shelter    of 
little   or    no   use   In   saving   American   lives. 
Were  we  to  be  attacked,  the  total  destruc- 
tion   and    remaining    radioactive    elements 
would  be  such  that  most,  if  not  all,  under- 
ground  shelters   would    offer    little,    If   any, 
protection.     Hundreds  of  square  miles  would 
be  covered  with  deadly  contamination  and 
the  lethal  effects  would  last  not  for   hours 
or  weeks,  but  for  months,  or  possibly  even 
years. 

The  most  optimistic  estimate  of  the  dev- 
astation of  nuclear  attack,  despite  a  net- 
work of  shelters,  places  probable  death  at 
50  million  Americans  with  some  20  mllUon 
others  sustaining  serious  Injuries.  Assum- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argtunent,  that  shelters 
would  save  lives,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
they  would  not  be  outmoded  by  more  ad- 


vanced weapons  or  offer  protection  against 
an  attack  even  more  deadly  than  a  nuclear 
attack — biological  warfare.  WlU  any  respon- 
sible Government  official  and  conscientious 
Member  of  the  Congress  support  a  $20  to 
$100  bUUon  questionable  gamble  under  these 
conditions? 

For  too  long  now,  our  citizens  have  been 
confused  and  confounded  with  periodic 
doses  of  psychological  pablum  administered 
by  the  OCDM.  Americans  no  longer  take 
seriously  the  contradictory  programs  of  this 
agency.  Steadily,  Americans  have  reacted 
against  the  hysteria,  the  alarms,  and  annoy- 
ing and  expensive  practice  alerts.  Reaction 
to  the  hopeless  shenanigans  of  the  OCDM 
has  changed  from  an  early  tolerant  amuse- 
ment to  massive  indifference.  Thoughtful 
people.  Judging  our  future  by  the  past,  are 
convinced  that  were  any  air  or  missile  bases 
or  Industrial  or  other  places  in  our  country 
to  be  assailed  by  missiles  or  manned  aircraft 
the  President  would  immediately  declare  a 
national  emergency  and  the  Armed  Forces 
would  take  over. 

W2  can  be  proud  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Americans  who  volun- 
teered their  time  and  efforts  as  civil  defense 
volunteers.  In  times  of  disasters  such  as 
floods,  fires,  wind  storms,  they  are  the  In- 
dlvldtials  who  made  sacrifices,  performed 
nobly  and  on  occasion  suffered  injuries  or 
gave  their  Uves  while  paid  OCDM  officials  re- 
mained at  telephones  behind  safe  desks  and 
made  no  sacrifices  whatever.  These  fine  men 
and  women  can  and  will  render  equally  need- 
ful service  as  auxiliary  firemen,  special 
policemen  and  special  deputy  sheriffs.  Or, 
a  National  Volunteer  Disaster  Corps  could  be 
created  to  utilize  their  services — an  organiza- 
tion devoted  solely  to  enabling  Americans  to 
help  their  neighbors  without  the  doubtful 
leadership  of  the  OCDM.  Americans  have  al- 
ways been  good  neighbors  In  times  when 
their  fellow  citizens  needed  help. 

The  performance  of  the  OCDM  in  the  past 
makes  it  clear  that  the  entire  problem  should 
be  VrTested  from  its  hands  and  reappraised 
with  these  questions  in  mind:  Since  evacua- 
tion Is  lmF>osslble,  would  any  mass  shelter 
program  be  adequate?  If  any  shelter  pro- 
gram is  practical  at  a  cost  within  attain- 
ment considering  our  national  needs  and  ob- 
jectives, how  should  It  be  implemented?  If 
not,  what  can  we  reasonably  do  beyond  edu- 
cation and  training  to  help  our  citizens  In 
event  of  nuclear  war? 

My  view  Is  that  the  defense  of  our  civilians 
Is  a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense — too 
important  to  be  entrusted  to  civilians  wear- 
ing armbands.  As  In  Canada  and  England, 
It  should  be  under  the  direction  of  those 
trained  and  experienced  In  defense — ^the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Defense 
of  civilians  Is  surely  a  major  factor  In  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

A  task  force  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Defense  Establishment,  headed  by  Senator 
Stuart  Stmington,  and  including  many  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  authorities  on  our  de- 
fense ne«ls,  reported  to  the  President  that 
there  should  be  established  a  unified  com- 
mand In  charge  of  the  National  Guard  and 
organized  reserve  elements  of  all  the  serv- 
ices. In  addition  to  its  other  functions,  this 
command  would  be  responsible  for  civil  de- 
fense. Placing  civil  defense  within  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Is  the  logical  and  only 
effective  means  of  providing  adequate  de- 
fense of  civilians.  National  Guardsmen-and 
members  of  the  organized  reserve  could  be 
given  special  training,  education,  and  re- 
sponsibilities on  all  matters  of  civilian  de- 
fense. Millions  of  dollars  wasted  on  clvU 
defense  during  the  last  10  years  could  be 
saved. 

Coupled  with  this,  we  should  InlUate  a 
rigorous  and  continuous  campaign  of  edu- 
cation on  realistic  self -protection  in  a  nu- 
clear war  using  all  media  of  commimlcation 
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at  our  command — television,  radio,  newspa- 
papers.  magazines,  and  our  schools.  Courses 
on  Ilfesaving.  protective  measures  for  life- 
saving  and  aid  to  survival  procedures  could 
be  taught  and  explained  to  our  people. 

In  naming  FYank  Ellis  to  be  director  of 
the  OCDM.  President  Kennedy  said  that  his 
flrst  responsibility  was  to  review  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  this  agency.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien,  special  assistant  to  the  President. 
in  which  he^aid:  "It  Is  the  President's  feel- 
ing that  civil  defense  should  be  organized 
and  performed  with  maximum  effectiveness 
at  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer  consistent 
with  the  national  security,  and  that  he 
(FYanlc  EULs)  should  work  through  the  ex- 
isting organizations  of  established  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  order  to  utilize  police, 
firemen,  etc.,  and  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
fullest. 

President  Kennedy's  appointment  of 
Frank  Ellis  is  an  excellent  one.  Mr.  Ellis 
was  the  head  of  a  prominent  New  Orleans 
law  firm  and  has  made  a  financial  sacrifice 
In  accepting  public  service.  He  brings  far 
greater  qualifications  to  this  post  than  his 
predecessor,  Leo  A.  Hoegh,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  $25.0OO-a-year  position  after 
the  citizens  of  Iov;a  denied  him  a  second 
term  as  Governor.  Citizens  of  Iowa  evi- 
dently considered  him  undeserving  of  the 
$12,000  a  year  he  received  as  Governor  of 
that  State.  Incidentally.  Leo  A.  Hoegh,  who 
ceased  to  feed  at  the  public  trough  on  Inau- 
guration Day,  Ls  now  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Wonder  Building  Corp.  of 
America,  located  in  Chicago.  This  corpora- 
tion constructs  and  seeks  to  sell  and  Install 
in  Federal  buildings  and  public  buildings 
generally,  steel  fallout  shelters.  He  Is  In 
charge  of  this  company's  shelter  division. 

Civil  defense,  as  it  has  been  operated  on 
National,  State,  and  local  levels.  Is  a  myth. 
It  l3  based  on  theories  as  outmoded  as  mus- 
tache cups,  tallow  dips,  and  Civil  War  can- 
nonballs.  In  this  nuclear  age  there  can 
be  no  adequate  civil  defense  program.  We 
.should  devote  efforts  to  the  utmost  toward 
seeking  a  pieaceful  solution  to  the  world's 
problenxs  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our 
Armed  Forces  strong.  This  is  our  only  per- 
manent stielter. 

Surely  our  only  shelter  is  a  strong  and 
prepared  Military  Establishment.  We  must 
continue  to  be  alert  and  powerful  In  the  air. 
on  the  ground,  and  with  our  Polaris  sub- 
marine strength.  The  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  adequately  equipped  and  trained,  are 
the  only  real  defense  upon  which  our  civil- 
ians depend. 

May  I  resj^ect fully  present  my  views  to 
you.  my  colleague.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  appropriation  bills  containing  the  budg- 
et requests  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  come  before  us.  you  will 
keep  in  mind  the  tremendous  waste  of  the 
past.  I  feel  certain  you  will. 
Sincerely. 

Stephf.n  M.  Young. 

VS.  Senator. 


ADDRESS  BY  HENRY  FORD  II 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  before  the  Minneapolis  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  was  de- 
livered a  most  significant  speech.  Any 
utterance  which  manages  to  penetrate 
in  the  press  of  this  country  as  deeply  as 
the  speech  to  which  I  refer,  at  a  time 
when  the  Cuban  crisis  crowds  the  front 
pages,  as  it  does,  i.s  a  most  significant 
utterance  indeed. 

I  am  proud  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  of  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Michigan  and  of  this  country  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.    I  refer  to 


the  address  of  Henry  Ford  II,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  delivered 
to  the  Minneapolis  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  jiddress  is  a  most  elo- 
quent reminder,  eloquent  in  its  simplicity 
and  its  directness,  and  reflects  a  sensi- 
tivity which  the  business  leaders  of  this 
country  should  welcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  additionally, 
that  a  column  entitled  "Executive  of 
Principle."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Friday,  April  21.  describ- 
ing, very  aptly,  Henry  Ford  II,  be  also 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  9  of  this  year  I  discussed 
briefly  in  this  Chamber  the  price-fixing 
and  bid-rigging  case  involving  certain 
electrical  industries.  I  mentioned  that 
these  developments  tended  to  shake  the 
public  confidence  and  undermine  the 
national  will  needed  to  enable  us  to  re- 
main a  strong,  free  nation,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  Communist  threat. 

Last  week  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
delivered  an  able  address  in  Minneapolis 
which  I  consider  expresses  the  strong 
sense  of  principle  and  conscience  which 
this  Nation  particularly  needs,  and 
which  I  feel  more  accurately  represents 
the  true  nature  of  our  business  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Ford  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  precise  and  forthright  remarks,  and 
I  commend  them  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion. I  therefore  join  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  in  requesting  that 
the  full  text  of  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  request  for  the  printing  in  the 
Record  of  the  most  penetrating  speech 
on  April  20,  1961,  by  Henry  Ford  11, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  The  address  was  given  at  the  annual 
bosses'  night  dinner  of  the  Minneapolis 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the 
speech,  Mr.  Ford  stressed  the  fact  that, 
like  all  other  segments  of  our  society, 
busines.smen,  in  their  role  as  managers  of 
our  great  corporations  must  exhibit  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  as  a 
whole.  He  stated  that  the  American 
corporation  "must  assume  responsibili- 
ties beyond  its  traditional  function  of 
making  money  for  the  stockholders"; 
and  he  went  on  to  say: 

Too  fast  and  too  close  together  for  com- 
fort we  have  had  a  series  of  falls  from  grace 
Involving  some  of  our  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected business  firms.  As  a  director  of  one 
of  the  electrical  goods  manufacturers,  and  as 
a  chief  executive  officer  of  an  automotive 
manufacturing  business,  my  concern  la 
more  than  academic.  In  addition  to  prlce- 
flxlng  convictions  In  the  one  Industry  and 
conflict-of-interest  charges  In  the  other, 
congressional  committees.  In  still  other  In- 
dustries, have  turned  up  evidence  of  wide- 
spread collusion  between  corrupt  unions  and 
equally  corrupt  management.  Let  me  note 
that,  whatever  differences'  our  company  may 
have  had  with  the  UAW  (United  Automotive 
Workers  Union)  we  have  developed  a  genu- 
ine respect  for  thd  determination  of  Its 
leadership  to  keep  It  free  of  corruption. 

The  speech  of^N^jA^ord  reflects  a  high 
level  of  industrial^itatesmanship. 


Many  of  us  on  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  have  been 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  vital  importance  of  our  antitrust 
laws  on  the  part  of  many  persons  who 
have  appeared  before  our  committee.  I 
feel  that  one  of  th  •  important  problems 
for  the  Congress,  the  executive  agencies, 
and  the  public  generally,  is  to  endeavor 
to  secure  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
necessity  for  their  improvement  and  en- 
forcement. We  must  lose  no  opportu- 
nity to  p>oint  out  the  importance  of  com- 
petition and  fairplay  in  the  economic 
picture.  It  is  the  heart  of  our  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise  system. 

Price  rigging  and  illusive  arrange- 
ments of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen 
among  some  in  the  electrical  manufac- 
turing industry  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  American  economic  system  and 
only  make  a  mockery  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  local  governments  in  regard  to 
secret  bidding  in  an  effort  to  secure  a 
reasonable  price.  I  hope  that  more 
leaders  of  American  industry  will  speak 
out,  as  Mr.  Ford  is  doing,  in  favor  of  a 
more  competitive  system. 

I  think  the  current  hearings  of  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  on  the  electri- 
cal manufacturing  industry  are  making 
an  important  contribution  in  this  regard. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  require  these 
hearings  to  be  held  in  executive  session. 
Much  would  be  lost  if  that  were  per- 
mitted. I  favor  a  continuation  of  full 
open  hearings. 

EXIIIBFT  1 

I  want  to  speak  this  evening  on  a  subject 
that  I  believe  merits  our  Immediate  and 
serious  attention. 

Our  American  Industrial  system  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  our  society.  We  started  out 
as  a  pioneer  people,  fervently  Independent 
and  Individualistic,  and  we  built  an  economic 
sy^em  to  match.  With  time  there  came 
Increasing  complexity  In  our  society  and  cer- 
tain excesses  in  our  corporate  behavior. 
Laws  were  passed  and  the  untrammeled 
freedom  of  business  action  was  restricted. 
On  the  whole.  It  was  wisely  restricted,  so 
that  America  was  able  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  substantially  free  competition,  risk 
capital,  and  profit  incentive  without  the 
social  and  human  abuses  that  often  attended 
early-day  capitalism 

Because  of  its  early  excesses,  as  we  all 
krow,  business  fell  under  a  cloud  and  for 
long  years  became  the  scapegoat  for  mnny 
of  the  Nation's  problems,  a  whipping  boy 
for  most  of  Its  griefs.  Chastened  by  anti- 
trust laws,  squeezed  In  the  giant  wringer 
of  the  great  depression  and  restricted  by 
the  emergence  of  huge  and  powerful  labor 
unions,  the  American  corporation  painfully 
learned  that  It  must  assume  responsibilities 
beyond  Its  traditional  function  of  making 
money  for  the  stockholders. 

It  learned  that,  however  legal  and  proper 
Its  actions,  to  act  In  terms  of  profit  and 
loss  alone  was  not  quite  good  enough  Some- 
thing more  was  required — a  positive  aware- 
ness of  national  goals  and  objectives,  social 
as  well  as  economic,  and  an  effort  to  make 
Its  actions  conform  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  prevailing  tides  of  public  opinion. 

In  the  past  20  years,  there  has  been  a 
material  change  In  the  whole  outlook  of  our 
larger  business  enterprises,  a  change  toward 
far  greater  social  maturity  and  responsibil- 
ity. Business  today  understands  well  how 
Its  actions  may   Impinge   not  only  on   the 
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lives  of  Individuals  but  also  upon  the  goals 
and  the  policies  of  our  Nation  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A    MHUIOE    or    SOCIETT 

This  maturing  process  did  not  take  place 
In  a  vacuum.  The  business  corporation  Is 
a  mirror  of  society.  It  exists  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  society  to  serve  the  broad  purposes 
of  society.  It  reflects  at  moet  times  the 
prevailing  ethical,  moral,  and  even  cultural 
values  of  society.  More  particularly.  It 
tends  to  reflect  the  values  of  the  people  at 
the  top  levels  of  management. 

One  of  the  many  fascinating  things  about 
a  business  corporation  Is  that — In  Its  dally 
life,  and  not  merely  In  the  legal  sense — It 
does  Uke  on  many  of  the  attributes  of  a 
person.  It  may  have  quite  a  distinct  per- 
sonality. It  may  be  liked  or  hated  with 
real  emotion.  It  may  t>e  venal  and  greedy, 
negative  and  reactionary,  pompous  and 
self-righteous.  Just  like  some  people;  or  It 
may  be  full  of  good  will  and  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic service,  adventvirous  and  confident,  open 
and  forthright — jiist  like  some  other  people. 
It  may  be  corrupt,  fhady  and  dishonest. 
like  a  few  people:  or  honest  and  law 
abiding— to  the  best  of  Its  ability— like  moet 
people. 

One  thing  that  most  corporations — like 
most  people— cannot  do  is  to  succeed  In 
creating  the  Impression  that  they  are  some- 
thing other  than  what  they  really  are.  No 
amount  of  false  front  will  keep  the  real 
character  of  your  company  or  mine  from 
showing  through. 

Another  Important  similarity  between 
];>eople  and  corporations  is  that  both  lend 
to  l)ehave  as  people  expect  them  to  behave. 
Though  the  business  enterprise,  like  any 
person,  must  earn  and  deserve  the  respect 
of  society.  It  too  can  be  discouraged  and 
disheartened  by  an  atmosphere  of  constant 
hostUlty.  suspicion  and  criticism. 

COLLUSION    IS    DECaiZD 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  are,  at  a  recent  chain  of  events  that 
could  arouse  broad  popular  distrust  and 
that  could  revive  old  and  worn-out  hostili- 
ties toward  American  business  and  Industry. 
Ttoo  fast  and  too  close  together  for  comfort 
we  have  had  a  series  of  falls  from  grace 
Involving  some  of  our  oldest  and  moet  re- 
spected business  firms.  As  a  director  of 
one  of  the  electrical  goods  manufacturers, 
and  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  an 
automotive  manufacturing  business,  my 
concern  Is  more  than  academic.  In  addi- 
tion to  prlce-flxlng  convictions  in  the  one 
industry  and  conflict-of-interest  charges.  In 
the  other,  congressional  committees.  In  still 
other  Indvistrles,  have  turned  up  evidence 
of  widespread  collusion  between  corrupt 
unions  and  equally  corrupt  management. 
Let  me  note  that,  whatever  differences  our 
company  may  have  had  with  the  UAW 
(United  Automotive  Workers  Union)  we 
have  developed  a  genuine  respect  for  the 
determination  of  Its  leadership  to  keep  it 
free  of  corruption. 

It  would  Indeed  be  a  sad  thing  If  the 
good  will  and  confidence  that  business  has 
laboriously  buUt  up  over  the  years  should 
now  be  washed  away  at  this  very  critical 
Juncture   In  our  history. 

I  am  sxire  all  reepwnslble  people  would 
hate  to  see  a  return  of  that  national  pastime 
of  the  1930's — business  baiting — or,  for  that 
matter,  an  outbreak  of  labor  baiting  or  any 
other  kind  of  diverse  attacks  on  American 
solidarity. 

We  have  vast  national  problems  to  solve 
at  home  and  abroad,  problems  of  chronic 
unemployment  and  economic  breakthrough, 
problems  of  competing  more  effectively  In 
world  trade,  problems  of  leading  the  free 
world  In  strengthening  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic progress  In  vast  continents  being 
courted  by  international  communism. 


I  think  It  may  be  no  exaggeration  to  pro- 
ject the  1960's  as  the  most  critical  and  fair- 
reaching  10  years  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  such  a  decade,  America  needs  more  than 
ever  before  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  among  such  major  elements 
of  our  society  as  Industry,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment. Without  that  confidence,  we  will  not 
only  be  far  less  effective  In  meeting  the  goals 
of  our  country,  we  will  present  to  the  world 
at  large  the  Image  of  a  quarrelsome,  divided 
and  possibly  corrupt  society.  World  com- 
munism could  not  ask  for  a  better  gift  tlian 
this. 

ASK     FaEEDOM    TO    COMPETE 

When  I  say  thU,  I  am  not  suggesting  for 
a  moment  that  we  should  abandon  the  real 
benefits  of  vigorous  competition.  Neither  am 
I  suggesting  that  American  businessmen — 
or  unionists  or  farmers  or  any  other  ele- 
ment in  our  society — should  suddenly  play 
dead,  that  we  should  transform  ourselves 
from  a  society  of  freemen  to  a  country  of 
docile  followers.  Freedom  to  compete,  to 
differ,  to  dissent,  to  criticize,  to  urge 
change — these  all  are  a  cherished  part  of 
our  heritage  as  Americans,  of  the  values  that 
we  seek  to  defend  against  the  onslaughts  of 
communism.  Most  of  the  world,  I  believe, 
understands  these  basic  things  about  our 
country,  and  multitudes  of  Its  people  long 
for  them.  But  there  Is  a  difference  between 
the  kind  of  earnest,  healthy,  rational  debate 
that  forwards  America's  Interests — Indeed,  Is 
essential  to  the  workings  of  the  American 
system — and  the  kind  of  Internal  warfare 
that  can  weaken  It. 

No  doubt  there  are  those  who  will  say  that 
It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  for  us  to 
wash  our  business  linen  In  public,  that  by 
talking  about  these  things  we  will  draw  at- 
tention to  them  and,  by  so  doing,  foster  the 
impression  that  things  are  much  worse  than 
they  actually  are. 

I  don't  agree,  I  think  what  has  happened 
has  very  grave  Implications  for  all  of  us  In 
business.  I  believe  we  need  to  think  very 
hard  about  what  we  can  do,  Individually  and 
collectively,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such 
things  continuing  to  happen.  If  they  still 
happen  now  and  then — since  sin  has  never 
been  entirely  eliminated — we  need  to  think 
about  how  business  can  handle  Itself  so  as 
to  minimize  the  unfavorable  Impressions 
that  result. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  confidence 
and  faith  of  the  American  p>eople  In  busi- 
ness— jmrtlcularly  In  the  big  corporations 
that  play  so  vital  a  role  In  our  whole  life — 
win  not  be  strengthened  by  alibis,  exciises, 
or  counterrecrlmlnatlons. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  good  name  of  our 
respective  companies,  we  must  be  sure  that 
management  does  everything  reasonable  In 
prudence  and  good  sense  to  prevent  such 
things  happening,  and  t.akes  swift  and  sure 
corrective  action  when  the  occassional  mis- 
deed does  occur.  At  the  very  least,  the  top 
operating  executives  are  responsible  for 
esteblUhlng  strong  and  explicit  policies  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  employees  under  the 
law  and  In  conformance  with  high  ethical 
standards. 

EXECUTIVES  URGED  TO  ACT 

These  executives  also  are  responsible  for 
communicating  these  policies  to  their  em- 
ployees and  making  sure  they  are  underst<jod. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  this  Is  not  a  simple 
CM-  a  routine  matter.  It  must  be  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  Intensity. 
Employees  at  all  levels  must  be  made  to  feel 
In  their  bones  that  their  company's  codes 
and  policies  mean  exactly  what  they  purport 
to  mean. 

Finally,  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
executives  to  punish  swlfUy  and  lmi>arUally 
violations  of  thoee  policies  at  whatever  level 
of  the  business  they  may  occur.  If  they 
are  firm  In  this,  there  will  be  far  less  danger 
that  8ut>ordlnate  officials  will  apply  their  own 


standards  of  judgment  and  conduct  in  place 
of  the  company's. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  the  job  of  our  cor- 
porate executives  to  keep  their  own  houses 
In  order.  If  and  when  they  fall  to  do  so, 
the  housecleanlng  job  certainly  will  be  put 
In  less  friendly  hands. 

I  believe  these  recent  happenings  should 
alert  outside  directors  to  the  need  to  be 
aware  of  the  pertinent  codes  and  policies  of 
the  companies  on  whose  boards  they  sit. 
Normally,  the  outside  director  has  only  a 
broad  picture  of  the  business  and  cannot  be 
completely  familiar  with  the  day-to-day 
operating  details.  But,  when  serious  Impro- 
prieties occur,  all  companies,  whole  Indus- 
tries and  Individuals,  whether  legally  re- 
sponsible or  not,  suffer  the  consequences  of 
an  Inflamed  and  properly  ouUaged  public 
opinion. 

Comforting  as  It  may  seem,  and  true  as  It 
may  be,  I  am  afraid  It  Is  little  use — for  In- 
stance— to  drag  out  the  old  bad-apple  alibi 
to  explain  away  things — the  Idea  that  there 
are  always  a  few  bad  ones  In  every  barrel. 
In  my  opinion,  it  Is  up  to  business  to  find 
the  bad  apples  In  the  barrel.  If  there  be 
any,  and  clean  them  out  before  they  con- 
taminate the  whole. 

And  It  does  even  less  good  to  yell  foul 
and  blame  all  our  troubles  on  those  so-and- 
so's  In  Washington,  out  to  smear  business  all 
over  again.  Like  all  of  you,  I  read  the  news- 
papers and  I  have  recently  read  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  Is  now  showing  Its 
true  colors  and  that  the  honeymoon  with 
business  Is  now  over,  that  the  F'resldent's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor -Management 
Policy,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  Is  a  Trojan 
horse  devised  to  lmp>ose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols on  the  economy. 

KENNEDT  POLICY  DEFENDED 

I  don't  happen  to  believe  this  Is  true. 
Thus  far,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  draw  such 
a  conclusion.  President  Kennedy  In  a  talk 
to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
said — and  I  certainly  agree  with  him — that 
the  revenues  and  the  successes  of  his  ad- 
ministration depend  on  business  profits  and 
business  success,  that  far  from  t>elu^  natxiral 
enemies,  business  and  Government  are 
necessary  allies.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
1960  drop  of  $6  to  $7  billion  In  corporate 
profits  cost  the  Government  enough  taxes  to 
pay — and  I  quote  the  President — "the  Fed- 
eral share  of  all  our  antirecession,  health  and 
education  proposals  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  still  have  enough  left  over  to  start  clos- 
ing what  the  Democrats  and  this  adminis- 
tration used  to  call  the  missile  gap." 

The  President  also  said  this:  "If  •  •  • 
business  and  Government  are  necessarily 
partners,  what  kind  of  partnership  Is  It  go- 
ing to  be?  Will  It  be  marked  by  mutual 
suspicion  and  recrimination,  or  by  mutual 
understanding  •  •  •  us  sj>ectacle  of  old- 
fashioned   and   fruitful   collaboration?" 

I,  for  one,  don't  believe  America  can  afford 
the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  old-fashioned 
guerrilla  warfare  between  business  and  Gov- 
ernment; certainly  not  in  this  moment  In 
history.  We  need  all  the  energy  we  can 
muster  to  fight  Communist  economic  aggres- 
sion. Without  ceasing  to  uphold  the  things 
we  In  business  believe  are  right,  we  have  got 
to  learn  to  live  In  decent  dignity  and  mutual 
respect   with   our   Government. 

There  Is  really  only  one  thing  for  top 
executives  to  do  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
That  Is  to  forget  the  alibis  and  the  explana- 
tions and  have  the  fortitude — the  plain 
guts — to  stand  up  and  say:  "This  Is  our 
failure.  ^  We  are  chagrined  and  sorry.  It 
will  not  happen  again." 

Since  It  has  happened,  I  think  that  we 
now  run  a  serious  risk  of  having  codes  with 
sharp  teeth  Imposed  on  business,  not  by 
chambers  of  commerce  or  associations  of 
manufacturers,  but  by  a  Federal  legislature. 
Because  such    codes   would   further   restrict 
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the  areas  of  free  business  action  and  deci- 
sion. It  Is  up  to  us  In  our  various  companies 
and  industries  to  see  to  the  establishment 
of  our  own  formal  principles  of  ethical 
practice,  plus  the  effective  means  of  self- 
policing  those  principles. 

ASKS    UNSHAKABLE    INTECRITT 

I  recognize  that  no  amount  of  law,  no 
amount  of  written  codes  of  ethics  or  pious 
promises  will  take  the  place  of  a  rigorous 
and  unshakable  Integrity  in  the  total  con- 
duct and  in  the  ideals  of  industrial  man- 
agement. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  time  has  come,  or 
is  likely  ever  to  come,  when  a  corp>oration 
should  assume  social  or  f>olitical  or  other 
nonbusiness  roles.  I  believe  business  cor- 
porations will  continue  to  serve  society  best 
by  Individual  companies  vying  to  achieve 
maximum  long-range  profltability  consistent 
with    the    public    interest. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  Industry  should  sub- 
mit supinely  to  domination  by  the  ideas  of 
other  groups  in  the  society  with  which  it 
may  not  concur. 

Let  me  be  specific.  It  Is  a  fact  well  known 
to  businessmen  and  lawyers,  but  often  not 
to  laymen,  that  there  are  many  arear  of  law, 
and  particularly  of  antitrust  and  monopoly 
law.  that  It  is  highly  difficult  to  be  sure 
not  to  violate  in  the  normal  course  of 
business. 

Along  with  most  businessmen,  I  believe 
that  strong  and  effective  antitrust  law  is  es- 
sential, that  It  preserves  competition  and 
over  the  years  has  benefited  all  groujjs  In 
our  society,  business  Included.  But  it  is 
Important  that  we  understand  that,  in  broad 
areas  of  action,  the  law  Is  far  from  a  clear 
guide 

As  our  general  counsel  explains  it.  the 
Sherman  Act.  which  has  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  American  Industry  for  70  years,  has 
worked  mainly  as  a  kind  of  enabling  legis- 
lation. It  has  allowed  "judges — ^In  the  par- 
ticular economic  and  social  climate  of  their 
partii^ular  days — to  apply  the  brakes  to  a 
course  or  trend  of  conduct  that — in  its  con- 
text— looked  unhealthful.  Antitrust  laws 
are  never  In  a  state  of  being:  they  are  con- 
stantly in  a  process  of  becoming.  You  can 
never  close  the  book  and  say  that  now  we 
know  what  we  cannot  do." 

That  is  a  lawyer's  view.  I  could  add  that 
in  numerous  specific  actions  involving  mat- 
ters of  pricing,  dealer  relations,  acquisitions 
or  mergers,  you  simply  cant  expect  to  get 
in  all  cases  a  consensus  from  lawyers  as  to 
whether  what  you  want  to  do  is  lawful  or 
unlawful. 

Business  must  often  act  in  a  legal  no 
mans  land,  moving  on  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel— if  indeed  it  is  aware  of  the  need  for 
counsel — and  not  knowing  whether  at  some 
future  time  it  may  be  found  In  violation  of 
antitrust  or  other  laws 

Through  sheer  excellence  of  performance, 
superiority  of  product,  efficiency  and  aggres- 
siveness a  company  may  come  to  so  domi- 
nate a  market  as  to  bring  Itself  in  violation 
of  the  law  for  monopolizing,  under  section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

In  industries  where  there  are  large  com- 
plex sales  organizations,  distributors  and 
franchised  dealers  you  walk  a  constant  legal 
tlghtroi>e.  A  few  months  ago  Ford  Motor 
Co.  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  in  an 
antitrust  pricing  case  where,  unfortunately 
a  subordinate  district  sales  employee  of  ours 
did  not  realize  that  he  had  legal  problems 
on  his  hands,  and  did  not  clear  it  with  coun- 
sel His  was  not  the  only  fault.  It  was  also 
the  fault  of  our  management  for  failing  to 
communicate  effectively  with  the  field,  for 
falling  to  Instruct  the  field  personnel  fully 
on  the  details  of  proper  conduct. 

Unfortunately,  whenever  you  are  hailed 
Into  court,  or  asked  to  testify  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  the  popular  supposition 
is  likely  to  be  that  you  are  up  to  no  good. 


probably  guilty  of  willful  wrongdoing,  and 
very  possibly  a  bunch  of  crooks. 

Great  caution  should  be  exercised  by  the 
courts,  legislatures,  and  press,  particularly 
in  vague  areas  of  antitrust  and  monopoly,  to 
let  It  be  understood  that  the  mere  fact  that 
you  are  sued,  investigated,  or  even  indicted — 
or  that  Senator  Estes  Kei-auver's  committee 
disagrees  with  how  you  price  your  prod- 
ucts— that  all  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  you  are  crooked,  unethical,  or  even 
wrong.  A  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  obviously  criminal  situation  and 
that  in  which  the  courts  purpose  is  to  de- 
fine, clarify,  or  correct  a  situation.  Other- 
wise, irreparable  harm  may  be  done  to  ethi- 
cal firms  and  their  management  acting,  to 
the  best  of  their  understanding,  within  the 
law  and  in  the  best  interests  of  stockholders 
and  the  public  at  large. 

DISAVOWS     A     LOOPHOLE 

But,  in  making  this  comment,  I  do  not 
mean  to  offer  business  a  loophole  through 
which  to  escape  the  requirement  to  deal 
fairly  and  ethically. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  way  for  business 
to  keep  its  skirts  clear;  that  is  to  Insist  that 
top  management  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  integrity  in  all  aspects  of  business  op- 
eration. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  our  in- 
tegrity will  be  reflected  In  the  products  we 
offer.  I  believe  today,  more  deeply  than  ever 
before,  that  the  future  of  the  company  I 
represent.  Indeed  of  our  whole  Industry,  de- 
pends directly  on  our  ability  to  produce 
products  that  j)erform  exactly  as  we  say  they 
will  perform,  products  that  .establish  their 
own  standards  of  integrity — of  quality,  dura- 
bility, and  dependability. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  all  American  Industry 
will  be  Judged  before  the  court  of  world 
opinion  on  the  basis  of.its  success  or  failure 
in  maintaining  high  Integrity  In  Its  actions, 
its  products  and  its  services.  We  live  In  a 
world  that  Is  bigger  than  our  own  world 
and  must  compete  with  products  from  all 
over  the  globe — many  of  them  of  the  highest 
integrity  of  manufacture.  We  must  compete 
also  with  a  way  of  life,  an  Ideology,  an 
imperialist  system  that  seeks  every  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  us  and  our  economic  way  of 
life  up  to  scorn. 

Around  the  world,  we  are  often  described 
as  a  corporate  society.  If  that  Is  so.  and 
If  it  is  Judged  that  the  corporations  are 
corrupt,  then  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
society  Itself  is  corrupt. 

So  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  all  of  us 
in  business  management  take  a  new  long 
look  at  ourselves  and  all  our  business  prac- 
tices. I  suggest  we  look  not  only  at  the 
obvious  areas  of  danger,  where  we  may  run 
afoul  of  the  law,  but  also  at  those  border- 
line areas  of  corporate  action  which  might 
have  unfortunate  social  consequences  for 
our  fellow  man. 

Morality  Is  not  Just  avoiding  price  fixing 
or  conflict  of  Interest'  Obedience  to  the  law 
Is  not  enough.  The  law  Is  negative.  It 
tells  us  only  what  we  must  not  do.  As 
Crawford  Greenewalt.  president  of  Du  Pont, 
has  suggested:  We  in  Industry  must  be  con- 
cerned more  specifically  with  "obedience  to 
the  unenforcible — the  things  we  do,  not 
because  they  are  required  but  because  they 
are  right.  This  strength  is  more  potent  and 
compelling  than  the  law." 

A  corporation  may  be  primarily  a  pro- 
ducer of  goods,  but  it  is  more  than  Just  that; 
it  is  a  small  society  within  society,  one  with 
motivations,  with  rules  and  principles  of 
its  own.  It  is  a  purposeful  organization  that 
can  and  mtist  give  more  than  just  n\oney 
to  those  who  serve  It,  and  those  it  serves. 
It  should  reflect  In  its  dally  actions  the  prin- 
ciples and  aspirations  of  our  society  In  Its 
finest  tradition.  If  it  does  so.  I  have  no 
fear  for  America's  ability  to  stand  strong  and 
free  before  the  world  for  long  and  good 
years  to  come. 
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BxBCxmvi  OF  PuiNciPLE:    Henry  Ford  2d 

Henry  Ford  2d  regards  himself  prl:rarlly 
as  a  businessman  and  an  Indvistrlallst  who 
maintains  In  both  his  corporate  and  per- 
sonal responsibilities  a  high  ethical  standard. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Minneapolis  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  night,  the  burly, 
djmamic  descendant  of  one  of  America's 
noted  free-swinging,  free -enterprise  Indus- 
trial pioneers  Issued  a  challenge  to  all  the 
N.  tlon's  corporation  executives  to  "keep 
their   houses   in  order  " 

The  man  who  told  business  leaders  they 
should  have  the  "plain  guts"  to  declare. 
"This  Is  our  failure.  We  are  chagrined  and 
sorry.  It  will  not  happen  again."  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
He  was  challenging  it.  and  all  Industry,  to 
maintain  orderly  houses  on  the  heels  of  a 
"recent  chain  of  events  that  could  arouse 
broad  ix>pular  distrust." 

The  reference  was  to  recent  convictions  of 
el  -ctrical  industry  executives  for  price  fixing. 

As  both  an  industrialist  and  a  philan- 
thropist, Mr.  Ford  has  sought  to  fix  in  the 
public  mind  a  picture  of  him  and  his  enter- 
prises as  a  sharp  delineation  of  high  prin- 
ciple. 

CHICr    AIM    IN    LIR 

His  closest  associates  feel  his  chief  aim  in 
life  is  to  guide  his  giant  enterprise  Into  a 
preeminent  position  as  a  leading  producer 
of  automobiles. 

Yet  such  acts  as  the  Ford  Motor  Go's  re- 
cent gift  of  a  tlO  million  university  center 
In  Dearborn,  Mich.,  underline  the  fact  that 
Mr  Ford's  major  Interests  extend  far  beyond 
the  making  of  cars. 

Indeed,  his  activities  as  philanthropist. 
civic  leader,  participant  in  international  af- 
fairs, and  philosopher  of  business  have  come 
to  be  as  Important,  at  least  In  the  public 
mind,  as  his  role  of  Detroit  manufacturer 

His  achievements  have  not  been  easily 
attained.  He  was  born  September  4,  1917,  to 
high  position,  but  his  career  has  been  a 
struggle  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  status 
he  inherited. 

At  Yale.  Mr.  Ford  made  a  move  that  fore- 
shadowed the  present-day  breadth  of  his  in- 
terests: he  dropped  his  Initial  studies  in 
engineering  to  major  in  sociology. 

After  Yale,  he  was  commissioned  In  the 
Navy  and  was  getting  ready  to  begin  war- 
time oversea  duty  when  his  father  died  in 
1943.  The  late  Edsel  Ford  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  the  Navy 
released  young  Henry  at  the  age  of  26  to 
handle  company  affairs. 

The  business  was  run  like  a  country  store. 
It  had  dropped  Its  leadership  In  the  auto- 
mobile field  in  the  1930's,  and  had  begun  to 
lose  money  at  an  alarming  rate 

H  pistol-toting,  antllabor  man,  Harry  Ben- 
nett, was  overall  executive  and  with  Henry 
Ford,  he  exercised  a  capricious  tyranny  over 
other  company  officials. 

In  the  end,  old  Henry  relinquished  the 
presidency  to  Henry  2d  (the  last  official  act 
of  the  old  man,  who  died  in  1947  at  the  age 
of  83)  and  agreed  to  Mr.  Bennett's  dismissal. 

DRASTIC    REORGANIZATION 

Young  Henry  promptly  led  a  drastic  re- 
organization of  the  sprawling  Ford  empire. 
He  brought  in  a  former  General  Motors  man, 
Ernest  R.  Breech,  to  act  as  executive  vice 
president  and  work  with  other  aids  In  In- 
stituting decentralization  and  other  essen- 
tial efficiency  moves. 

Ford  began  to  hum  and  make  profits 
again.  Today  It  ranks  second  In  the  Indus- 
try to  the  General  Motors  Corp. 

Increasingly  of  late,  Mr.  Ford  has  been 
a  leading  voice  in  expressing  the  views  of 
enlightened  business  leaders.  He  received 
the  first  annual  Voice  of  Business  award 
in  1955  from  the  Society  of  Business  Maga- 
zine Editors  for  making  the  most  substan- 
tial contribution  to  Industry  "In  leadership, 
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in  business  ethics,  and  In  making  It  under- 
stood that  most  businesses  are  conducted 
with  careful  regard  for  the  public  Interest " 

Robust,  straightforward,  and  emotionally 
uncomplicated,  Mr  Ford  has  a  cheerful  dis- 
position and  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  most 
other  Americans.  He  Is  brown  haired, 
dresses  immaculately,  and  usually  has  a 
Florida  suntan.    Golf  Is  hU  major  hobby. 

He  lives  a  comfortable  but  decidedly  not 
lavish  life  at  his  brick  colonial  house  in 
fashionable  Grosse  Polnte,  outside  Detroit. 
He  has  a  house  In  Florida  where  he  spends 
some  time  In  the  winter,  and  another  in 
Southampton.  Long  Island,  for  summer 
visits. 

He  became  a  Roman  Catholic  under  the 
tutelage  of  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  before 
marrying  a  Catholic.  Anne  McDonnell  of  the 
wealthy  New  York  McDonnell  family,  when 
he  was  a  senior  at  Yale  The  wedding,  held 
at  Southampton,  was  one  of  the  great  social 
events  of  the  time. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Ford  have  two  daughters 
and  a  son. 


EXPENSE  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
loopholes  recommended  for  closure  by 
President  Kennedy  is  'expense  account 
living."  This  is  a  rather  strange  phe- 
nomenon which  has  sprung  up  in  recent 
years.  This  is  made  possible  by  a  tax 
loophole  in  which  many  seem  to  feel  they 
have  a  vested  interest. 

I  was  amused,  and  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  surprised,  by  the  article  re- 
garding this  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  21.  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grutzner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HoTELMEN  Fear  Expenses  Cxirb— Credit 
Clubs  Also  Concerned— Yacht  BROKKm 
Confident 

(By  Charles  Grutzner) 
"Let's  have  another  martini  on  the  expense 
account — we  might  have  to  pay  for  them 
ourselves  before  long."  said  a  business  ex- 
ecutive to  an  advertising  man  In  the  Twen- 
ty-one Club  yesterday  afternoon. 

Before  the  first  commuter  train  pulled  out 
of  Grand  Central  Terminal  this  Invitation 
was  repeated  In  many  bars  In  the  business 
district.  It  was  said.  In  most  caces.  with 
a  laugh  bu'  there  lurked  behind  some  of  the 
Joking  a  leal  concern  over  President  Ken- 
nedy's request  to  Congress  to  rewrite  the  In- 
come tax  laws  so  as  to  eliminate  'expense 
account  living." 

The  spenders  who  run  up  company  bills 
for  "business  entertainment  "  and  the  restau- 
rateurs, hotelmen.  theater  and  sports  en- 
trepreneurs, yacht  brokers  and  others  who 
make  out  the  bills  expressed  varying  views 
on  the  Presidents  sp>ecial  message  of  yes- 
terday. 

While  the  President's  message  made  It 
clear  he  wanted  to  have  yachts,  hunting 
lodges,  summer  homes,  and  other  such  lux- 
uries eliminated  as  allowable  corporate  de- 
ductions. It  was  left  unclear,  pending  the 
Introduction  of  the  proposed  new  tax  laws, 
how  far  down  the  line  the  administration 
Intended  to  go  In  curbing  allowable  deduc- 
tions for  food,  drink,  and  other  lesser  in- 
ducements to  cordial  relations  between 
buyers  and  sellers. 

HOTEL    MEN    CONCERNED 

Fear  was  expressed  by  the  Hotel  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City  that  a  clamping  down 
on  the  entertainment  deductions  would  seri- 


ously hurt  hotel  business  here  and  might 
affect  the  entire  economy  of  this  city.  Aside 
from  what  business  travelers  spend  for 
rooms,  food,  and  drink,  many  bring  their 
families  on  trips  to  New  York  and  charge  at 
least  part  of  the  costs  to  business  expenses. 

About  half  of  the  billings  of  the  Diners' 
Club  are  made  out  to  business  concerns  In- 
stead of  individuals.  The  club,  with  about 
1  million  cardholders  In  the  United  States, 
did  $165  million  business  last  year.  It  Is 
only  one  of  several  credit  clubs  whose  mem- 
bers charge  It  for  travel,  hotel  accommo- 
dations, food,  drink,  gifts,  and  other  pur- 
chases or  services. 

•  We  do  not  know  what  part  of  the  billings 
to  companies  or  to  individuals  are  listed  by 
them  as  tax  deductions,"  said  Matthew  Sim- 
mons, vice  president  of  the  Diners'  Club. 

ETTECT    ON    TACHT    BROKZKS 

The  proposed  ban  on  company-owned 
yachts  as  tax  deductions  may  result  In  a 
few  less  moderate  sized  yachts  but  will  not 
affect  the  really  big  ones,  according  to  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  yacht  brokers 

Drake  Sparkman.  president  of  Sparkman 
&  Stephens,  Inc.,  said  the  biggest  of  the 
company  yachts — those  over  80  feet — were 
operated  for  corporations  so  big  that  the 
vessels  were  owned  by  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries and  thus  did  not  come  under  the 
U.S.  Income  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Sparkman  said  there  were  a  few  hun- 
dred yachts  here,  between  60  to  80  feet  long, 
owned  by  private  individuals  or  companies. 
He  said  the  private  owners  were  in  many 
cases  company  executives  who  kept  a  care- 
ful log  and  charged  as  business  expenses 
only  a  share  of  the  costs.  Such  a  moderate 
yacht  might  require  $50,000  a  year  to  oper- 
ate with  a  crew  of  three. 

PRACTICE    IS    DEFENDED 

Defending  a  liberal  allowance  for  legiti- 
mate deductions  for  business  entertainment. 
Bob  Krlendler.  a  partner  in  the  Twenty-one 
Club,  waved  a  hand  toward  the  450  persons 
at  lunch  yesterday  in  the  resuurant  at  21 
West  52d  SUeet. 

"A  good  40  to  50  percent  of  them  are  busi- 
nessmen who  came  here  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  deal  with  other  busi- 
nessmen," Mr.  Krlendler  declared. 

The  luncheon  check  for  two,  likely  to  be 
somewhere  between  $15  and  $20  with  a 
drink  or  two,  should  remain  a  legitimate 
business  deduction,  Mr.  Krlendler  said. 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Jerome 
Brody.  president  of  Restaurant  Associates, 
whose  30  establishments  range  from  such 
high  temples  of  gracious  dining  as  the  Fotir 
Seasons  and  the  Forum  of  the  XII  Caesars 
to  modest  eating  places  like  Riker's.  He  said 
there  had  been  too  much  exaggeration  of 
high  spending  on  expense  accounts  at  the 
city's  better  restaurants. 

An  Internal  revenue  official,  who  requested 
anonymity,  said  the  President's  proposed 
clampdown  on  tax-deductible  company 
yachts,  company  summer  homes  for  Its  ex- 
ecutives and  their  families,  and  other  per- 
quisites of  that  sort  would  be  an  extension 
erf  steps  already  being  taken  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 


Cases  of  this  kind,  and  more  In  the  files 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  lay  behind 
President  Kennedy's  tax  proposal. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  usual  complaints  from  hotel 
and  restaurant  men  who  fear  there  will 
be  less  luxury -type  spending  if  people 
must  use  their  own  money,  some  rather 
shocking  points  are  brought  out. 

A  partner  in  the  Twenty-one  Club, 
where,  according  to  this  report,  a  mod- 
est luncheon  for  two  costs  between  $15 
and  $20.  feels  that  40  to  50  percent  of 
his  luncheon  clientele  are  businessmen 
eating  and  drinking  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  while  discussing  a  deal 
with  other  businessmen.  I  am  not  sure 
that  other  taxpayers  feel  inclined  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  their  Twenty - 
one  Club  bills. 

The  point,  though,  which  really  in- 
trigues me  most,  is  the  one  concerning 
yachts. 

Mr.  Sparkman,  a  yacht  broker,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  really  big 
yachts  belong  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  corp>orations,  and  it  Is  inti- 
mated that,  since  these  subsidiaries  do 
not  pay  taxes  anyway,  no  harm  will  be 
done. 

This  tends  to  confinn  my  view  that 
many  foreign  operations  have  no  legiti- 
mate purpose,  or.  if  they  have  a  legiti- 
mate purpose,  their  operations  are  car- 
ried out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
mockery  of  our  tax  laws,  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  possibly  untold  damage 
to  our  foreign  relations. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Spark- 
man to  ask  for  a  list  of  yacht  owners, 
both  in  the  60-  to  80-foot  category  and 
in  the  over  80-foot  class.  It  is  this  latter 
type  of  yacht  which,  I  gather,  does  not 
enter  the  tax  picture,  since  their  opera- 
tion is  so  expensive.  These  yachts  are 
owned  by  companies  which  pay  no  U.S. 
taxes  at  all. 


Some  Cases  Recalled 

Washington,  April  20. — A  businessman 
once  deducted  as  a  business  expense  the  cost 
of  his  daughter's  debut  because  many  of  his 
customers  were  Invited. 

Another  tried  to  charge  off  a  swimming 
pool,  listed  It  as  a  water  purification  experi- 
ment. 

A  funeral-home  operator  deducted  the 
costs  of  a  vacation  because  he  took  some 
business  photographs — pictures  of  different 
types  of  tombstones. 

And  still  another  businessman  claimed  his 
personal  grocery  bill  on  the  ground  his  wife 
often  met  Important  contacts  at  the  market. 


■WASTE  OF  ARMY  FUNDS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  vast  defense  ex- 
penditures, and  the  correspondingly 
heavy  taxload,  necessitated  by  our  peril- 
ous times. 

Certainly,  no  patriotic  citizen  or  con- 
scientious Member  of  Congress  can  turn 
his  back  on  any  legitimate  call  for  funds 
by  the  military  services.  Deliberate 
waste  is  quite  another  matter. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  new  administra- 
tion, with  fresh  personnel  at  the  top. 
would  be  more  aggressive  in  supervising 
the  military,  and  in  putting  a  stop  to 
some  of  the  time-honored,  but  wasteful, 
practices  we  have,  perhaps,  come  to 
expect. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  and  time- 
honored  practices  among  the  armed 
services  is  the  annual  rush  to  expend 
all  funds  for  maintenance  and  training 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It 
seems  that  no  activity  wants  to  turn 
back  unexpended  funds  for  fear  of  get- 
ting a  cut  the  following  year.  This  is  a 
sort  of  monetary  Parkinson's  law. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Army  has  cer- 
tain funds  left  over  for  the  training  of 
Reserve  personnel.  If  this  money  is  not 
spent  before  June  30,  it  will  no  longer  be 
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available.  Therefore,  the  XXI  Corps, 
the  headquarters  which  handles  Army 
Reserve  affairs  in  this  area,  last  week 
sent  out  the  following  telegram: 

1.  An  Immediate  requirement  exists  at 
this  headquarters  for  U3AR  officers  to  per- 
form 30-  to  60-day  tours  of  active  duty  for 
training.    Following  criteria  apply: 

(a)  Grade  of  captain  or  above. 

(b)  Desired  MOS:  2110,  2200,  2260.  2162. 
9300.  6000,  9310,  tech  service  MOS's.  (Re- 
quirement* are  not  limited  to  aforemen- 
tioned MOS's.  all  Interested  officers  should 
apply  regardle.=!S  of  MOS.) 

(C)  Tours  commence  as  soon  as  possible. 
All  tours  terminate  not  later  than  June  30, 
1961. 

2.  Request  action  be  taken  Immediately  to 
contact  interested  USAR  officers.  DA  Forms 
1058  should  be  submitted  soonest.  DA 
Forms  1058  will  be  endorsed  by  SUAS  for 
nonunit  officers;  endorsed  by  unit  com- 
manders and  SUAS  for  unit  officers;  201 
flies  must  accompany  DA  Forms  1058  sub- 
m.ltted  by  unit  officers. 

3.  USAR  officers  will  be  placed  on  active 
duty  for  training  with  XXI  Corps,  and  prob- 
ably with  sector  headquarters,  subsector 
headquarters,  and  USAR  centers.  Forward- 
ing endorsements  by  SUAS  should  Indicate 
"jThether  or  not  subject  officers'  services  £ire 
required  and  desired  at  secto^  headquarters 
or  USAR  center  of  origin. 

I  note  some  rather  striking  points  in 
this  telegram: 

First.  All  tours  must  terminate  by  the 
end  of  the  fl.scal  year — a  clear  indication 
that  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  use 
up  this  year's  funds. 

Second  Although  administrative  per- 
sonnel are  called  for.  it  is  haistily  added 
that  all  are  welcome. 

Third.  Althf  igh  the  telegram  states 
that  a  requirtrnent  exists  at  the  head- 
quarters of  7"XI  Corps  for  the  people, 
lower  headnuaiters  are  called  on  to  see 
if  they  cannot  dig  up  some  excu.se  for 
asking  that  .some  of  these  people  be  de- 
tailed for  duty  with  these  lower  head- 
quarters. Evidently  there  is  more  money 
available  than  can  be  used  at  Indian- 
town  Gap  without  obvious  and  embar- 
rassing overcrowding. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
similar  telegrams  have  gone  out  from 
the  other  corps  headquarters  around  the 
country  concerned  with  Reserve  affairs, 
or  whether  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
also  taking  similar  action.  I  would 
Tenture  to  guess  that  all  the  services  are 
engaged  in  similarly  wasteful  activities. 

This  may  be  a  small  thing.  The  sums 
involved  may  be  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  we  must  make 
every  dollar  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I 
hope  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  take 
action  on  this  matter. 


THE  VERSATILE  SALMON 

'  Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  versatile  salmon  is  no  stranger  to 
Oregonlans.  King  salmon  often  serves 
as  the  main  course  of  a  dinner  or  lunch- 
eon prepared  by  an  Oregon  chef.  FYesh 
from  the  Columbia  River  or  carmed.  the 
salmon  is  a  cook's  joy. 

Broiled,  baked,  served  in  a  bisque,  or 
made  into  a  salmon  loaf,  this  fi.^^h  is  a 
true  delight  to  the  satisfied  consumer 
everywhere. 

The  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
April  23,  1961.  carried  an  article  en- 
titled "Salute  to  Salmon,"  which  gives 
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a  brief  historical  background  of  salmon 
lore.  A  portion  of  the  salute  contains 
recipes  for  salmon  use. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  article  by  Craig  Claiborne 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.U.UTE  To  Salmon 
(By  Craig  Claibtrne) 

Of  all  the  fish  that  swim  there  are  few 
that  enjoy  the  gastronomic  favor  of  salmon. 
A  Welsh  proverb  makes  the  claim,  baseless 
perhaps,  that  it  is  the  cleanest  of  &sh.  and 
it  also  has  long  been  admired  as  among  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  of  the  deep.  Ed- 
ward and  liorna  Bunyard.  in  that  estimable 
tome  "The  Epicure's  Companion"  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co..  Inc..  1937).  place  salmon  In  that 
"royal  family  of  unquestioned  greatness  who 
reign  over  every  feast  of  distinction  where 
connoisseurs  gather." 

Salmon  has  not  always  held  such  lordly 
rank.  It  is  said  that  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago  the  mouths  of  Scottish  rivers  were 
so  glutted  with  the  fish  that  they  were  given 
to  servants  as  the  metinest  sort  of  wage.  On 
occasion  Indentured  Highland  apprentices 
had  to  stipulate  their  willingness  to  eat 
salmon  "thrice  a  week  "  In  order  to  get  em- 
ployment. 

For  some  peculiar  reason  salmon  also  was 
once  associated  with  Insobriety.  According 
to  Charles  Dickens,  when  Mr.  Augtistus  Snod- 
grass.  a  charter  member  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  returned  from  an  annual  cricket 
match,  his  was  a  condition  to  alarm  the 
ladies. 

"  'Is  anything  the  matter  with  Mr.  Snod- 
grass.  sir?'  Inquired  Emily  (the  host's  daugh- 
ter)  with  great  anxiety. 

■•  'Nothing  the  matter,  ma'am.'  replied  the 
stranger.  'Cricket  dinner — glorious  party — 
capital  songs — eld  port — claret — good — very 
good — wine,  ma'am — wine.' 

"  It  wasn't  the  wine,'  murmured  Mr,  Snod- 
grass.  In  a  broken  voice.  It  was  the  sal- 
mon.' " 

There  are  several  bodies  of  water  that  are 
famous  for  this  prince  of  fishes.  Probably 
the  most  notable  is  the  Loire  River  of  France. 
In  America,  salmon  comes  from  the  oceans 
and — In  season — from  the  rivers  of  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts.  The  peak  of  the  season 
will  be  reached  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Tinned  salmon  is  available,  of  course,  the 
year  round  and  It  is  a  creditable  ingredient 
In  many  cooked  dishes. 


Saljcon  Neptuk* 

One  1 -pound  can  of  salmon,  drained,  boned 
and  flaked 

Two  cups  fresh  breadcrumbs. 

One-third  cup  sliced  pitted  ripe  olives. 

One  cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  chees*. 

One-half  cup  finely  chopped  parsley. 

One  cup  milk. 

Three  eggs. 

One-fourth  cup  minced  onion. 

One  tea.si>oon  salt.         * 

One-fourth  teaspoon  freshly  ground  black 
pepper. 

One-fourth  cup  lemon  Juice. 

Additional  sliced  pitted  ripe  olives  for 
garnish. 

1.  Preheat  the  oven  to  375*. 

2.  In  a  large  mixing  bowl  combine  the 
flaked  salmon  with  the  breadcrumbs,  sliced 
ripe  olives,  grated  cheese  and   parsley. 

3.  In  a  small  mixing  bowl  mix  lightly  with 
a  fork  tho  milk.  eggs,  minced  onion,  salt. 
and  pepper. 

4.  Add  the  milk  mixture  and  the  lemon 
Juice  to  the  salmon -breadcrumb  mixture 
and  mix  thoroughly. 

5.  Pack  into  a  well-greased  I'/i -quart  mold 
or  a  9-  by  4-  by  2-lnch  loaf  pan. 


6.  Place  the  mold  or  loaf  pan  in  a  larger 
pan  containing  water  1  Inch  deep.  Bake 
until  set,  about  1  hour. 

7.  Let  the  mold  stand  5  minutes.  Then 
turn  It  out  onto  a  serving  dish  and  serve 
garnished  with  additional  sliced  olives. 

Yield:  Six  servings. 


Salmon  Eggs  Montatjk 

Six  hard-cooked  eggs. 

One    7^4-ounce   can    of   salmon,    drained, 
boned,  and  flaked. 
One  teaspoon  minced  onion. 
One  pimento,  chopped. 
One-fourth  cup  mayonnaise. 
One  tablespoon  lemon  Juice. 
One  teaspoon  salt. 
One-fourth  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper. 

1.  Slice  the  eggs  In  half  and  remove  the 
yolks. 

2.  Mash  the  yolks  and  mix  In  the  salmon, 
onion,  pimento,  mayonnaise,  lemon  Juice. 
salt,  and  cayenne. 

3.  Fill  the  egg  whites  with  the  salmon 
filling  anct  garnish  with  lemon  wedges  If 
desired. 

Yield:  Six  servings. 


NEEDED:     STRONGER    EFFORT    TO 
COMBAT    COMMUNISM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  mili- 
tary advances  of  the  Communists  in 
Laos;  the  firmer  entrenchment  of  the 
Red-tinged  Castro  regime  in  Cuba;  the 
unceasing  troublemaking  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  cohorts  in  the  Congo;  tlie 
tension  in  Berlin. 

These  and  other  Red-agitated  trouble 
spots  in  the  world  reflect  the  diverse, 
multipronged  way  in  which  the  Com- 
munists are  attempting  to  expand  their 
influence. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  Reds  have 
gained  control  over  nearly  a  billion  peo- 
ple and  vast  land,  military,  industrial, 
agricultural,  scientific,  and  manpower 
resources. 

Overall,  there  are  an  estimated  36 
million  Commu.iists  operating  in  about 
86  countries. 

The  free  world,  in  my  judgment,  must 
soon  develop  more  effective  ways  for 
combating  Red  expansionism — if  we  are 
to  survive. 

The  balance  of  power — and  of  world 
opinion — for  example,  once  was  largely 
on  the  side  of  the  Western  nations. 
Now,  this  balance  is  teetering  precari- 
ously. If  we  are  to  defeat  the  Commu- 
nists' aim  of  world  conquest,  then  we 
need  to  adopt  a  stronger,  nonmilitary 
offensive  against  the  Communists. 
Among  other  things,  this,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  include: 

First.  Strengthening  our  Informa- 
tion-spreading program  to  beat — not  be 
beaten  by — the  Communist  propaganda 
machine. 

Second.  Adopt  more  effective  ma- 
chinery against  infiltrative  penetra- 
tions— the  fruits  of  which  are  being 
witnessed  in  Cuba  and  Laos.  Today 
there  are  an  estimated  26  million  Com- 
munists operating  in  86  nations  around 
the  globe.  Time  and  events — and  the 
global  Red  strategy — will  determine  the 
next  explosion. 

Third.  A  sharper  counteroffenslve  to 
penetrate  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains— not  leave  this  as  untouchable 
territory  for  the  Reds. 
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Fourth.  Better  tailored  U.S.  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Latin  American  plan, 
to  meet  special  needs  in  Asia.  Africa  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world;  and 

Fifth.  Finally,  undertake  a  more  dy- 
namic effort  to  present  the  efforts  and 
objectives  of  U.S  policies  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

In  summary,  the  U.S.  needs  to  adopt  a 
stronger  political,  economic,  social,  and 
ideological  counteroffenslve  against  the 
Communists.  By  experience,  we  know 
that  a  so-called  containment  policy  Is 
obsolete  and  unworkable.  For  the  most 
part,  the  result  has  been  loss  of  more 
and  more  land  and  people  until  the  Reds 
now  control  nearly  a  billion  people  and 
vast  natural,  manpower,  industrial,  sci- 
entific, and  military  resources. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  dedicate  the 
effort,  manpower,  and  resources  to  stop 
the  Communists  now,  the  survival  of  our 
way  of  life — indeed,  of  freedom  itself — 
will  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 


PUSSYFOOTING  WITH  THE  SOVIETS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Climax  Is  Here!" 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  U.S  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  May  1,  1961.  The  editorial  was 
first  printed  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  for  January  9.  1961,  and  at  that 
time  was  entitled  "The  Coming  Climax." 
It  is  so  absolutely  applicable  to  our 
present  condition  that  everyone  should 
read  it.  Mr.  Ltiwrence  has  covered  the 
Soviet  threat  a?ainst  this  country  in  a 
nutshell.  He  has  compressed  into  a 
single  package  of  words  the  intolerable 
position  which  the  United  States  now 
suffers  as  a  result  of  Soviet  plotting  and 
planning  for  world  revolution. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  says.  "The  Climax 
Is  Here!"  and  this  is  an  hour  of  decision 
for  the  United  States.  We  cannot  be 
pushed  back  any  farther.  We  cannot  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  heeled  under  by  the 
Soviet  boot  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
Pussyfooting  and  politicking  with  the 
Soviets  on  this  score  will  gain  us  no 
more  than  what  has  happened  in  Laos. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  kick  Soviet 
spies,  revolutionists,  and  agents  out  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  we  fail  to 
act  now,  the  co.it  later  will  be  very  dear — 
perhaps  our  own  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ^.Tinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The    Climax    Is    Here! 
(By   David    Lawrence) 

The  cycle  of  evenU  that  Inevitably  pre- 
cedes a  war   Is   beginning  to   emerge. 

The  free  world  Is  tormented  by  a  desire 
to  pay  almost  any  price  to  avoid  a  catastro- 
phe. Yet  bitter  experience  tells  us  that  this 
Is  the  very  thing  that  can  plunge  us  Into 
bloody  conflict. 

We  are  being  threatened  today  In  every 
continent. 

Soviet  Imperialism  Is  subverting  govern- 
ment after  government — in  Latin  America, 
in  Africa,   In   Asia,  and   in  Europe. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  there  are  some 
niisgulded  newspaper  editors,  some  mis- 
guided businessmen  and  some  misguided  In- 


tellectuals who  pooh-pooh  the  menace. 
They  raise  smokescreens  about  the  need  for 
trade  or  to  defend  Communist  activity  as  a 
right  of  "free  speech." 

It  was  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
who.  In  a  famous  decision,  said  tliat  free 
speech  does  not  include  the  right  to  cry 
"Fire"  in  a  crowded  theater.  Nor  Is  there 
In  our  Constitution  any  guarantee  of  protec- 
tion for  a  Communist  Party  which  organizes 
demonstrations  and  tries  to  Infiltrate  the 
churches  and  the  colleges,  the  radio  and  the 
press — all  at  the  behest  of  an  enemy  govern- 
ment. 

This  technique  of  infiltration  Is  being  ap- 
plied throughout  the  free  world — in  Britain 
and  in  Prance  and  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
North   America. 

When  win  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  engaged  In  a  world  war — Communist 
style? 

We  call  It  a  cold  war  as  If  this  makes  It 
remote  from  a  hot  war  and  hence  a  mere 
routine   of   modern   diplomacy. 

No  country  In  this  hemisphere  apparently 
is  free  from   the  Soviet   Invasion. 

We  have  placed  our  hopes  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  but  its  memt>ers 
are  themselves  weak  because  their  own  gov- 
ernments are  threatened  from  within  by 
Communist-Inspired  opposition. 

We  read  of  the  troubles  in  Laos  and  in  the 
Congo,  and  we  are  misled  into  believing  that 
they  are  just  part  of  the  process  of  evolution 
from  colonialism  to  Independence.  But  the 
truth  Is  that  Western  democracies  are  being 
fooled  by  the  argument  that  all  that's  needed 
is  economic  help  to  remove  po\erty  and 
illiteracy. 

Something  sinister  has  been  Introduced 
v/hlch  must  be  faced  squarely  If  the  holo- 
caust Is  to  be  averted. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  spends  billions  of  dollars  annually  on 
the  cold  war.  Is  convinced  that  the  free 
world  win  not  flghtr— that  lU  aniances  are 
weak  and  that  It  is  disunited.  That's  what 
Hitler,  too,  believed,  e8i>eclally  after  the 
summit  conference  at  Munich  in  1938. 

Every  day  there  are  signs  that  the  Munich 
philosophy  of  appeasement  pervades  many 
of  the  free  governments.  Why  should  Mos- 
cow change  lt«  policy  If  It  can  make  headway 
toward  complete  conquest  by  peacefully 
taking  over  government  alter  government? 
Nikita  Khrushchev  rants  against  colonial- 
ism, but  hypocrltlcaUy  maintains  a  system 
of  tyranny  that  has  made  colonies  for  the 
Soviets  out  of  several  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  which  once  enjoyed  Independence. 

What  shall  the  free  world  do  about  all 
this?  Shall  it  continue  to  hand  out  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  and 
have  no  real  voice  in  what  happens  to  those 
funds?  The  propaganda  against  making 
grants  with  "strings"  attached  Is  of  Soviet 
origin.  So  Is  the  much-vaunted  "neutral- 
Ism."  the  whole  object  of  which  has  been 
to  put  strings  on  America's  policies  and  to 
prevent  us  from  making  our  funds  elTective. 
The   time  has  come  to  stop  fooling  our- 

Not  a  dollar  of  "foreign  aid"  ought  to  be 
appropriated  for  use  by  any  government 
which  tolerates  Communist  agents  or  In- 
trigue or  a  political  party  with  affiliations 
In  Moscow  or  Peiplng. 

If  the  countries  which  we  are  to  help  will 
rid  themselves  of  Communist  Influence,  we 
can  support  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
we  must  not  be  expected  to  do  that  Job 
alone.  The  nations  aided  must  show  some 
signs  of  a  capacity  to  establish  and  main- 
tain their  own  independence  and  self-gov- 
erning system. 

A  showdown  in  Latin  America  is  due. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  warned  European 
governments  In  1823  to  stay  out  of  this 
hemisphere.    It  Is  stUl  a  valid  doctrine  today. 

The  Soviets  have  established  a  base  In 
Cuba  and  are  Invading  other  Latln-Amer- 
Ican  countries. 


A  warning  should  be  Issued  to  the  Soviet 
Government  to  get  its  agents,  spy  rings,  and 
munitions  depots  out  of  Latin  America. 

If  necessary,  an  armed  blockade  must  be 
imposed — as  was  done  recently  along  the 
coasts  of  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala — to  en- 
force our  position.  Unless  we  show  we  are 
ready  to  fight,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the 
world. 

The  Soviets  can't  afford  a  war  In  the  Carib- 
bean. They  are  bluffing.  It  is  time  to  call 
their  bluff,  or  soon  we  will  face  a  tragic 
climax — the  big  war. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL 
CLUB  FOR  FOREIGN  DIPLOMATS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  of 
this  morning,  April  24,  1961,  has  pub- 
lished an  article  to  the  effect  that  the 
Office  of  Protocol  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  planning  to  come  before  Con- 
gress and  give  strong  support  to  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  in  Washington  an 
international  social  club  for  foreign  dip- 
lomats. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  blemish  on  our 
history  for  Congress  even  to  consider 
such  a  ridiculous  means  of  wasting  tax- 
payers' money.  A  great  number  of 
people  do  not  belong  to  exclusive  clubs, 
but  we  do  not  propose  legislation  to  ex  ■ 
propriate  taxpayers"  money  to  satisfy  the 
social  needs  of  those  citizens.  I  think  It 
is  ridiculous  to  spend  money  to  build  a 
private  club  for  foreign  diplomats  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  invited  to 
private  clubs  in  the  Washington  area. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  construct 
such  a  social  center  for  foreign  diplo- 
mats we  know  that  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  24-hour  nightclub.  Natur- 
ally, we  would  have  to  operate  the  cen- 
ter and  probably  would  be  forced  to  un- 
derwrite the  giving  away  of  free  liquor, 
food  and  forms  of  entertainment.  The 
backers  of  this  plan  says  they  will  need 
about  $2  million  to  construct  the  center. 
I  wonder  how  many  hungry  children 
in  depressed  areas  of  the  United  States 
could  be  provided  with  a  bottle  of  milk 
with  this  $2  million.  I  wonder  how  much 
closer  to  outer  space  the  United  States 
could  be  with  this  $2  milUon,  The  pro- 
posal is  one  of  wanton  waste. 

We  recently  saw  pictures  of  the  exclu- 
sive dining  rooms,  club  rooms,  and  other 
lavishly  furnished  quarters  of  the  State 
Department  as  published  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  I  should  think  this 
would  be  club  enough  for  visiting  digni- 
taries that  have  business  with  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  our  responsibility  to 
construct  private  entertainment  facili- 
ties for  visiting  diplomats. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  millions  of  American  taxpayers. 
as  well  as  an  act  of  immorahty,  for  the 
United  States  to  spend  $2  million  on 
building  such  a  monumental  interna- 
tional country  club. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  life-and -death 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  freedom  in 
this  world,  and  we  are  also  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  free  our  own  Nation  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  depression. 

With  all  these  very  real  problems  fac- 
ing us,  it  would  be  the  act  of  an  idiot  to 
waste  money  on  such  a  project.  I  hope 
Congress  will  dismiss  this  plan. 
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NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  3 
years  ago  this  spring  I  recall  an  occasion 
when  one  of  the  great  conser^/ationists 
this  body  has  known,  the  late  Senator 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  had  a  copy  of  a 
national  magazine  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  of  his  colleagues  because  it  had 
devoted  its  entire  issue  to  the  beauty 
and  wonders  of  natural  America.  That 
was  the  July  1958  Holiday  magazine. 

On  Friday  it  was  my  privilege  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  Life 
magazine  to  have  a  copy  of  the  April  21, 
1961.  issue  of  that  magazme  delivered  to 
the  desk  of  each  of  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause that  magazine  features  a  10-page 
picture-and-text  essay  on  wilderness,  a 
matter  of  important  concern  to  the 
Senate. 

The  beautiful  and  impressive  photo- 
graphs presented  by  Life  magazine  in 
this  feature  and  the  earnest  and  urgent 
comments  that  accompany  the  illustra- 
tions encourage  us  to  move  forward  with 
the  legislation  now  before  us  for  estab- 
lishing a  national  policy  and  program 
for  wilderness  preservation. 

As  the  sp)onsor  of  the  wilderness  bill. 
S.  174,  as  the  chairman  also  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Irisular  Affairs,  to 
which  the  legislation  has  been  referred, 
I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to  this  new 
demonstration  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  our  remauiing  areas  of  wilderness. 
This  public  interest  has  grown  remark- 
ably in  recent  years  and  is  now  a  con- 
stant evidence  of  the  national  concern 
with  wilderness  preservation. 

Dick  Neuberger.  speaking  in  this 
Chamber  on  Jiuie  18.  1958.  said: 

I  can  remember  the  time — not  too  long 
ago — when  the  wilderness  was  considered  a 
matter  of  Interest  only  to  a  minority. 

Yet  today  widespread  recognition  of  the 
fiindamental  values  which  wilderness  offers 
to  all  Americans  has  been  evidenced  by  pub- 
lic erpresslons  of  Interest  from  individuals 
and  by  the  press  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  nearly  3  years  since  then  these 
expressions  have  continued  to  increase 
both  in  number  and  urgency. 

The  Holiday  magazine  of  1958  devoted 
exclusi"ely  to  natural  America  empha- 
sized editorially  the  special  importance 
of  wilderness. 
I    Americans — 

Said  its  editors — 

tend  to  love  natural  nature  best,  wild  for- 
ests and  big  mountains  and  nonlrrigated 
deserts  and  unpopulated  stretches  of  the 
coastline. 

We  prefer  the  untended,  the  fresh,  the 
unmanhandled . 

Americans — 


Holiday  declared — 

admire  most  In  nature  a  primal  force  which 
has  not  been  subdued  by  man. 

Senator  Neuberger  quoting  these  senti- 
ments nearly  3  years  ago  called  attention 
to  the  earlier  version  of  the  wilderness 
bill  then  introduced  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, himself,  and  others,  and  declared: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  wilderness  bill  to 
see  that  we  shall  always  have  some  areas  in 


America   where   these   primitive   forces  have 
not  been  subdued. 

To  the  warning  of  Holiday's  editors 
that  the  ever-growing  mechanistic  as- 
pects of  our  civilization  could  lead  to  our 
becoming  more  and  more  out  of  touch 
with  the  great  flows  of  meaning  which 
nature  sends  out  to  her  creatui-es,  Dick 
Neuberger  replied: 

Tlie  wilderness  bill  can  help  prevent  such 
an  occurrence  by  perpetuating  the  opjxjr- 
tunlty  to  come  In  contact  with  nature  In 
unspoiled  wild  country. 

Mr.  President,  these  exciting  pictures 
in  this  issue  of  Life  magazine  inspire  us 
anew  with  the  pride  we  know  in  the  great 
frontiers  where  unspoiled  wild  country 
still  stretches  beyond  the  end  of  the 
road: 

"Haven  for  Seaside  Birds,  Bird  Bank 
in  Cape  Romain  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. S.C." 

"Moss  Laden  Trees  Form  a  'Hall  of 
Mosses,'  Olympic  National  Forest  in 
Washington's  Olympic  Peninsula." 

"Wading  Buck  on  Olympic  Shore." 

"Alligator  in  Georgia's  Okefenokee 
Swamp." 

"Purple  Lupine  and  Arnica  in  a  Gla- 
cial Meadow.  Cascade  Pass,  Wash." 

"Mari.<^cal  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Big  Bend  Country  of  Texas." 

"Sunset  Over  the  Chisos  Mountains, 
Tex." 

"Quetico-Superior  Lake  Country  of 
Minnesota  and  Canada." 

It  is  our  purpose  through  the  wilder- 
ness bill  to  keep  these  frontiers  where 
we  can  still  face  the  wilderness — where 
our  children  and  grandchildren  can  too. 

Commenting  on  this  bill,  the  editors 
of  Life  voice  again  the  opinions  that 
urge  us  here  in  the  Congress  to  move 
forward  promptly: 

These  scenes  of  untrammeled  loveliness 
are  aunong  the  last  heritages  of  primeval 
wilderness  which  remain  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  As  vestiges  of  an  all- 
but-vanlshed  frontier,  they  are  precious. 
Now  in  Washington  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  give  them  the  kind  of  perma- 
nent protection  which  they  ought  to  have. 
A  bin  before  Congress,  pushed  by  President 
Kennedy  himself,  would  make  it  national 
policy  to  keep  these  areas  forever  Inviolate, 
free  of  lumbering  or  mining  or  building  of 
any  kind — even  the  building  of  roads  or 
tourist  facilities.  All  the  areas  are  already 
Government-owned.  Some  of  them  In  na- 
tional parks,  though  now  protected,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  day-to-day  changing  policies 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Oth- 
ers In  national  forests  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  still  open  to  exploration, 
roadbullcllng.  and  use  by  mining  Interests. 
The  new  bill  would  forbid  changes  In  the 
wlldernefs  status  except  at  the  request  of 
the  President  and  the  approval  of  Congress. 

The  unspoiled  areas  which  need  protec- 
tion are  In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
every  kind.  Camp  Romain.  S.C,  an  east 
coast  sanctuary  for  shore  and  ocean  birds, 
is  part  of  only  240  miles  of  Atlantic  and 
gulf  shore — 240  out  of  an  original  3.700 — 
which  Is  In  State  or  Federal  hands.  Like 
the  other  wilderness  areas,  it  needs  to  be 
preserved  absolutely  Intact  and  authentic, 
not  only  for  the  livelihood  and  survival  of 
the  wild  creatures  which  live  In  It  but  also 
for  man  that  he  may  always  have.  In  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  words,  fresh  water  and  green 
country  to  turn  to  for  spiritual  refreshment. 


Mr.  President,  many  Senators  have 
sent  me  notes  and  letters  favorably  com- 
menting on  this  issue  of  Life.  They  join 
me  in  thanks  to  a  splendid  magazine 
for  its  public  service. 


DEATH  OF  DMYTRO  HALYCHYN 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  with  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  untimely  death  on  March  26  of 
Dmytro  Halychyn,  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  and  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Association.  Inc. 

Mr.  Halychyn  had  been  an  active 
fighter  in  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  free- 
dom for  many  years.  In  1917  he  volun- 
teered for  the  Ukrainian  natioiial  army 
and  served  as  a  lieutenant  for  over  three 
and  a  half  years  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine.  Mr.  Haly- 
chyn immigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1923  and  then  became  active  in 
Ukrainian  American  life.  He  has  been 
especially  noted  for  his  devotion  to  help- 
ing the  Ukrainian  people  both  in  this 
cotmtry  and  in  Europe  in  his  position 
of  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
Ukrainian  American  Relief  Committee. 
His  devotion  to  the  Ukrainian  cause  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINF>SS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
promised  the  majority  leader  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  before 
the  conduct  of  business  after  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph!,  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc],  and  then  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  who,  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  leader,  seeks  to  take  up 
a  very  brief  conference  report.  I  under- 
stand it  is  nothing  that  would  be  con- 
troversial. I  am  willing  to  yield  for  that 
purpose,  too.  But  I  do  have  a  major 
speech  that  I  wish  to  make  as  soon  as  I 
can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  yield 
with  the  understanding  he  has  stated. 
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PRESIDENT   KENNEDY'S    TAX    PRO- 
POSALS ARE  ENCOURAGING;  COR- 
RECTIVE    MEASURES     MUST     BE 
ENACTED     TO     ELIMINATE      TAX 
BENEFITS  ON   FOREIGN  PRODUC- 
TION BY  AMERICAN  FIRMS;  NEED 
FOR   EXPANDED   INVESTMENT   IN 
UNITED  STATES  IS  REAL 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Madam  President, 
the  Presidents  Ux  message,  delivered  to 
the  Congress  last  week,  is  a  significant 
step   forward   in  iichievmg   greater  co- 
herence and  equity  in  our  tax  system. 
In  addition,  the  message  conuins  some 
very   timely  recommendations  designed 
to  improve  the  economic  position  of  the 
United  States  today.     Each  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recMnmendations,  whether  in  the 
area  of  tax  reform  or  tax  incentive,  de- 
serves the  serious  and  attentive  consider- 
ation of  the  Cong^ress. 

Tax  reform  is  needed,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  tax  system,  but 
also,  in  the  foreign  area  particularly,  to 
maintain  and  build  world  confidence  in 
our  economy.  Unemploj-ment  in  the 
United  States  today  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  depressed  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  recent  years.  The  tAx  incen- 
tive granted  for  increased  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  will  provide  an 
added  encouragement  for  American 
business  to  step  up  its  expansion  and 
this,  in  turn,  will  provide  more  Jobs  for 
American  labor. 

TAX  DtrntaAL  roB  opdwttno  ovemsejlS  is  bad 
Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
President's  recommendation  to  elimi- 
nate tax  deferral  for  American  compa- 
nies operating  abroad  through  foreign 
subsidiaries.  It  is  time  that  we  take 
corrective  measures  and  stop  encourag- 
ing, through  tax  benefits,  the  flight  of 
American  capital  to  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  particularly  in  view  of 
the  need  for  expanded  investment  here 
tn  the  United  States,  and  especially  in 
our  own  "underdeveloped  areas." 

This  provision  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  President's  other  recommendation 
for  a  tax  incentive  to  increase  expansion 
of  plant  and  equipment  in  the  United 
States.  Since  1957.  production  abroad 
has  exceeded  our  own  exports,  and  the 
gap  has  increased  steadily.  I  can  think 
of  no  justification,  particularly  under 
present  circumstances,  for  permitting 
American  compsuiies  with  foreign  pro- 
duction and  foreign  labor  to  accumulate 
their  profits  after  a  30  percent  foreign 
tax.  for  example,  while  American  pro- 
duction must  pay  tax  at  the  rate  of  52 
percent. 

TAX      HAVZN      ABROAD      SHOULD      BE      STOPPED 

F\irthermore.  where  a  foreign  tax- 
haven  corporation  is  involved,  the  tax 
imix)scd  abroa<l  may  be  utterly  trivial 
or  nonexistent  The  tax  savings  thus 
derived  from  channslling  profits  from 
the  United  Stains,  as  well  as  from  other 
countries,  into  subsidiaries  in  Switzer- 
land, Liechtensl,€in.  and  other  tax -haven 
countries  are  well  publicized.  I  suspect 
that  a  survey  would  show  that  a  major- 
ity of  large  American  corporations  with 
foreign  operatiwis  have  a  tax-haven 
CVII 416 


corporation  somewhere  in  their  organi- 
zation. 

Present  law  amounts  to  a  tax-free 
loan  by  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  UJ5.  tax  deferred. 
This  advantage  is  far  more  significant 
than  a  rate  reduction  because  the  tax- 
payer, in  effect,  is  given  a  completely  un- 
restricted choice  as  to  when  he  pays  his 
taxes.  Moreover,  a  portion  of  these 
profits  accumulated  by  foreign  subsid- 
iaries may  be  reinvested  through  expan- 
sion and  may  never  come  into  the  tax 
base.  If  we  are  to  assure  the  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  increased  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  confidence  in  the  US.  dollar, 
this  recommendation  must  be  enacted. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  several  other  problems  in 
the  foreign  area  which  President  Ken- 
nedy has  considered  in  his  tax  message. 
As  we  all  know,  corporations  are  nor- 
mally subject  to  a  tax  of  52  percent,  but. 
because  of  the  mechamcs  of  computing 
the  foreign  tax  credit  on  dividends  re- 
ceived   from    a   foreign   subsidiary,    the 
continuing   tax    burden  of   a   US.   cor- 
poration  operating    through    a   foreign 
subsidiary  may  be  reduced  from  52  to 
45  percent,  and  in  some  cases  to  as  low 
a.':  aprroximately  40  percent.  While  some 
may  regard  this  as  a  small  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  corporate  rate  of  tax  is 
so    basic    that    this    discrepancy,    this 
anomaly,  in  present  law  is   completely 
unjustified  and  can  only  be  excused  as 
an  unintended  matliematical  error.  The 
policy  of  tax  equahty  demands  that  this 
be  removed  and  that  the  corporate  tax 
rate  of  52  percent  be  applied  generally. 

StrBSTANTlAL  ABXTSK  BT  OXTtL  CITIZEWS'  KAR.NINGS 

Another  recommendation  would  re- 
move from  existing  law  the  exemption 
now  granted  earned  income  of  American 
citizens  living  in  any  of  the  economically 
developed  countries.  The  provision  un- 
der existing  law.  which  grants  an  un- 
limited exemption  for  earned  income  to 
American  citizens  residing  abroad  and 
an  annual  exemption  of  $20,000  for  citi- 
zens temporarily  present  abroad,  has 
been  subject  to  substantial  abuse  and  is 
unwarranted  in  the  light  of  present  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Special   difficulties   in   living   abroad, 
particularly  in  the  European  countries, 
are  largely  of  the  past.    The  ease  with 
which  people  move  from  one  country  to 
another  is  such  that  individuals  whose 
business  requires  them  to  be  in  various 
countries  can  as  easily  establish  their 
residence  in  one  place  as  another.     Some 
individuals     establish     their     residence 
abroad  for  tax  purposes  even  though  the 
nature  of  their  business  does  not  require 
it.     It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  other  tax- 
F>ayers     to     continue     the     exemption 
granted  to  those  with  a  foreign  resi- 
dence in  a  country  which  may  offer  in 
all   material   respects   living   conditions 
comparable  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  inducements  to  individuals  to 
live  abroad  also  contribute  to  our  &d- 
verse  balance  of  payments.     Yet.  to  con- 
tinue encouraging  persons  skilled  in  in- 
dustry,  education,  medicine,  and  other 
professions  to  work  in  the  less  developed 


countries,  the  message  recommends  that     ■• 
a  limited  exemption  be  retained  for  per- 
sons   residing    and    working    in    these 
areas. 

coRRrcnvT  acttoi*  nrain)  ok  roRircK 

tNVTSTMZTfT 

The  President  has  also  proposed  cor- 
rective legislation  to  deal  with  the  abuse 
of  foreign  investment  companies.  These 
companies  are  for  the  most  part  estab- 
lished in  Canada,  but  recently  the  device 
has  spread  to  Bermuda  and.  I  believe, 
to  the  Bahamas.  Stated  in  its  smiplest 
terms,  the  practice  pernuts  a  share- 
holder in  a  foreign  investment  company 
to  obtain  capital  gains  treatment  with 
respect  to  accumulated  income  while 
an  investor  in  a  comparable  domestic 
company  is  currently  taxed  at  the  rates 
applicable  to  ordinary  income.  As  a 
matter  of  tax  equity,  an  investor  in  a 
foreign  company  should  be  treated  no 
better  than  an  investor  in  a  domestic 
company.  It  is  also  significant  that 
these  foreign  investment  companies 
constitute  a  potential  wliich.  given  the 
appropriate  conditions,  could  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  outflow  of  dollars 
abroad. 

tXXMPTION   ON   rOHElCH  ESTATB  TAX  SHOTTU)  ENT> 

Finally,  the  President  recommends 
that  the  existing  exemption  from  the 
Federal  estate  tax  of  foreign  rtal  estate 
be  eliminated.  In  recent  years  this  also 
has  been  the  subject  of  abuse.  Pri- 
marily because  of  this  t.ax  feature,  per- 
sons have  converted  investments  into 
foreign  real  estate  in  countries  which. 
because  of  their  very  low  t^ix  rates,  could 
be  appropriately  tenned  "estate  tax 
havens  "  For  example,  in  1959  Canada 
revised  her  death  duty  law,  providing 
for  a  flat  rate  of  tax  at  15  percent  on 
the  Canadian  prop>orty  of  any  decedent 
domiciled  outside  Canada.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  considerable  real 
property  is  being  purchased  in  other 
places,  such  as  the  Bahamas.  Venezuela, 
and  elsewhere.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  allow  a  credit  for  taxes  paid  abroad, 
there  is  no  justification  for  continuing 
this  special  exemption  for  foreign  real 
estate. 

These  are  but  the  special  provisions 
relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign 
income  in  the  President's  broad  and 
comprehensive  tax  message.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  move  with 
dispatch  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
these  and  the  President's  other  tax  pro- 
posals. 

AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1954 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  148,  Sen- 
ate bill  1027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1027 )  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954. 
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I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  was  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate.  I 
took  up  the  subject  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

This  bill  would  increase  by  $2  billion 
the  authorization  of  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  for  the  calendar  year 
1961.  This  would  result  in  a  total  au- 
thorization for  title  I  for  calendar  1961 
of  $3.5  billion  plus  any  unused  authority 
carried  over  from  1960. 

Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  the 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies. 

The  administration  has  made  this  re- 
quest because  the  total  authorization 
available  for  calendar  1961,  consisting 
of  $1.5  billion  plus  a  carryover  of  $335 
million  from  1960,  has  all  been  com- 
mitted in  signed  agreements  or  in  agree- 
ments expected  to  be  signed.  The  ma- 
jor part,  $1,589  million,  was  committed 
against  the  last  3  years  of  the  India 
agreement.  This  left  $246  million  avail- 
able for  all  other  programs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported that  the  additional  $2  billion  is 
needed  in  order  to  go  forwaid  with  pro- 
gram negotiations  with  a  number  of 
countries.  No  new  negotiations  can  go 
forward  until  funds  are  provided. 

The  Department  plans  to  use  the  $2 
billion  in  the  following  fashion: 

First.  Country  programs  approved  for 
negotiation  when  funds  become  available, 
$50  million:  This  category  includes  a  few 
countries  for  which  programs  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  and  need 
only  the  availability  of  funds  to  be  placed 
into  negotiation. 

Second.  Programs  under  development 
resulting  from  country  requests,  $1,250 
million:  This  group  involves  countries 
who  have  made  requests  for  programs, 
and  whose  requests  are  now  being  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  by  the  Department. 
This  category  includes  a  request  from 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  for  a  4-year 
agreement.  At  the  present  time  the  De- 
partment is  thinking  in  terms  of  a  4- 
year  program  for  Pakistan  of  nearly  $1 
billion,  and  programs  for  additional 
countries  such  as  China — Taiwan — and 
Indonesia. 

Third.  Additional  programs  expected, 
$600  million:  Although  no  formal  coun- 
try requests  have  been  received  in  this 
category,  several  programs  are  now  in 
preliminary  stages  of  discussion.  The 
principal  program  in  this  category  is  the 
possible  negotiation  of  a  multiyear  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Brazil 
as  a  result  of  the  special  food-for-peace 
mission  to  Latin  America.  Other  pro- 
grams in  this  group  include  such  coun- 
tries as  Chile,  Israel,  Paraguay,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Poland. 


These  planned  programs  will  use  the 
great  bulk  of  the  $2  billion  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  th^  bill. 

Poor  crop  conditions  abroad  have  re- 
sulted in  increased  need  of  commodities 
under  title  I  in  many  countries.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  increasing  interest  in 
longer  term  commodity  agreements  by 
underdeveloped  countries  having  large 
food  deficits. 

Multiyear  title  I  agreements  such  as 
the  4 -year  agreement  concluded  with  the 
Government  of  India  last  year,  assure 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  for 
such  food  deficit  countries. 

It  lets  them  plan  conmiodity  procure- 
ment and  shipment  over  longer  periods, 
and  conduct  such  operations  more  ef- 
fectively: it  permits  maximum  use  of 
facilities  to  receive,  store,  and  distribute 
commodities:  it  allows  coordination  of 
import  programs  with  local  production; 
and  it  supports  long-range  plans  for 
total  economic  development. 

The  present  law  provides  that  any 
unused  funds  can  be  carried  over  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  For  example,  a 
total  of  $335  million  was  carried  over 
from  calendar  year  1960  for  use  in  1961. 
Therefore,  any  suAis  unspent  or  unal- 
located in  calendar  1961  will  be  avail- 
able for  1962. 

Later  this  year,  when  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  studies  the  feasibility  of 
extending  Public  Law  480  beyond  De- 
cember 31.  1961,  this  matter  of  carry- 
over of  funds  can  be  explored  fully. 

In  reporting  on  my  investigation  last 
summer  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  commented  on  a  number  of 
unbusinesslike  practices  in  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  currencies  acquired 
under  Public  Law  480.  For  instance,  I 
found  that  the  use  of  unrealistic  ex- 
change rates  under  title  I  agreements 
was  costing  the  United  States  in  excess 
of  a  billion  dollars.  In  my  report  and 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  there  is  set 
out  a  table  showing  losses  of  over  $600 
million  in  four  countries  alone. 

Another  instance  of  improper  man- 
agement of  these  funds  results  from 
their  deposit  in  foreign  banks  pending 
their  loan  to  foreign  governments.  De- 
posited in  their  banks,  these  fimds  be- 
come a  part  of  those  countries'  econ- 
omies. They  do  not  have  to  borrow  these 
funds  from  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses agreed  upKjn  with  the  United 
States  and  pay  interest  on  them.  They 
may  borrow  them  from  their  own  banks 
for  any  purpose  they  see  fit,  or  they 
may  issue  new  money  instead  of  bor- 
rowing. 

These  unbusinesslike  practices  were 
discussed  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  there  was  a  uni- 
form agreement  that  they  should  be 
corrected.  They  were  discussed  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill.  If  they 
are  not  corrected,  the  committee  will 
propose  legislative  correctives.  Such 
correctives  are  not  in  the  pending  bill, 
but  could  be  included  in  later  legisla- 
tion this  year  making  more  extensive 
changes  in  Public  Law  480  procedures. 
The  pending  bill  relates  only  to  funds 
for  the  current  year,  and  the  commit- 


tee felt  that  It  should  be  restricted  to 
that  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  report  dealing  with  these 
practices  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Use  or  Foheicn  CtTRRENciKS 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  unbusi- 
nesslike practices  and  procedures  which  are 
being  followed  in  the  operation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  and  particularly  In  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  foreign  currencies 
generated  by  title  I  of  such  program. 

Pending  further  study  of  the  program  in- 
cident to  consideration  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  It  Is  strongly 
recommended  that  all  steps  possible  be  taken 
to  correct  these  practices  which  result  In 
the  loss  of  vast  amounts  of  money  by  the 
United    States.     These   practices    Include: 

1.  Unrealistic  exchange  rates  negotiated 
with  participating  countries:  In  numerous 
instances,  the  exchange  rate  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
country  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  was  substantially  less 
than  the  free  market  rate  of  the  local  cur- 
rencies or  the  rate  used  by  the  Treasury 
when  selling  these  currencies  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  This  means  that  the  dol- 
lar equivalent  of  the  foreign  currencies  col- 
lected has  been  considerably  less  than  would 
have  been  the  case  If  the  exchange  rate 
negotiated  In  the  sales  agreement  had  more 
nearly  conformed  to  the  free  market  rate 
of  exchange  In  fact,  such  losses  are  In 
excess  of  $1  billion. 

2.  Failure  to  report  losses  resulting  from 
unrealistic  exchange  rates:  The  committee 
feels  there  Is  a  need  for  more  forthright  re- 
porting of  what  Public  Law  480  sales  actually 
generate  In  foreign  currencies,  and  In  the 
event  the  exchange  rate  at  which  any  com- 
modity Is  supplied,  or  the  sale  or  exporta- 
tion thereof  financed  under  title  I.  Is  less 
favorable  than  the  rate  at  which  the  United 
States  Is  able  to  acquire  currencies  of  the 
particular  foreign  country  on  the  date  of 
the  dollar  disbursement  by  CCC  relating  to 
the  transaction,  then  a  detailed  report  of 
the  circumstances,  and  justification  there- 
for, should  be  made  In  the  next  semiannual 
report  to  the  Congress. 

3.  Substantial  amounts  of  currency  are 
lying  Idle:  Large  amounts  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies received  by  the  United  States  from 
Public  Law  480  sales  are  placed  In  special 
accounts  In  foreign  depositories  where  they 
become  a  part  of  that  country's  economy 
In  view  of  this,  some  countries,  while  sign- 
ing loan  agreements  for  this  money,  do 
not  borrow  It  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  receives  no  Interest  on  It 
while  It  depreciates  to  the  extent  that  the 
country's  currency  may  depreciate  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dollar.  Thus,  In  effect,  the 
country  may  have  the  use  of  the  money  dur- 
ing this  period  without  Interest  to  the  United 
States  for  purposes  which  may  not  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  act  or  concurred  In  by  the 
United  States.  Reportedly,  as  of  September 
30,  1960,  the  United  States  had  received  the 
equivalent  of  M  013  billion,  while  disburse- 
ments totaled  only  $1,715  billion,  leaving  $2  3 
billion  In  Treasury  accounts  which  had  not 
been  used  as  of  that  date.  Most  of  this  Is 
lying  In  the  banks  of  foreign  countries  with- 
out bearing  Interest  and  depreciates  to  the 
extent  that  the  country's  currency  may  de- 
preciate in  relation  to  the  dollar. 

4.  Division  of  currencies  Is  tug  of  war: 
In  developing  title  I  sales  agreements,  an  In- 
terdepartmental committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  various  Oovernment  agen- 
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cles  having  an  interest  In  the  use  of  sales 
proceeds,  determines  the  division  of  curren- 
cies to  be  negotlat«d  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. This  involves  a  tug-of-war  with  the 
Department  of  State  trying  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  amount  for  use  by  the  coun- 
try In  the  form  of  loans  and  grants,  while 
other  US.  agencies  try  to  obtain  as  much 
as  they  can  for  their  own  programs  abroad. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Interdepart- 
mental committee  should  exercise  greater 
prudence  In  setting  aside  the  portions  of 
sales  proce«<l8  to  be  used  for  varloios  pur- 
poses 8i>eclfled  In  tlie  act.  The  committee  U 
well  aware,  of  course,  that  the  amount  of 
currencies  made  evailable  to  the  foreign 
country  Is  an  important  consideration  In  the 
title  I  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  make  maximum  use  of  these  foreign 
currencies  where  they  can  be  U£ed  for  ap- 
propriate TJS.  agency  programs. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  i'leld. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  the 
record,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
under  Public  Law  480.  title  I,  the  money 
provided  in  the  bill  can  be  used  to  finance 
the  sale  in  foreign  countries  only  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  which  ac- 
tually are  in  surplus.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  money  cannot  be  used 
to  finance  the  sale  in  foreign  countries 
for  foreign  currencies  of  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  not  in  surplus. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  there  are 
no  provisions  in  Public  Law  480  which 
are  applicable  with  respect  to  authority 
to  subsidize  through  Public  Law  480  sales 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  which  is 
not  in  surplus? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  use 
specific  instances,  com  and  wheat  at  the 
moment  are  In  surplus,  and  would  be 
eligible  for  financing  under  the  proposed 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  the  principal  commodities  which 
will  be  considered.  There  is  also  cotton 
and  rice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
are  many  other  commodities  which  are 
in  surplus.  However,  as  an  example  of 
the  other  side,  the  legislation  would  not 
extend  to  soybean,  soybean  oil,  or  soy- 
bean meal,  which  at  the  moment,  during 
the  calendar  year  which  we  are  consid- 
ering, are  selling  at  high  prices,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  eligible  under  the 
proposed  program.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  unless  they  be- 
came surplus. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  not.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
would  not  be  eligible,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
commodities  mentioned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont the  same  questions  that  I  asked 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  8.nd  ask 
him  whether  his  answers  would  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  My  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
waie  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are 
the  same  answers  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  gave  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Madam  President,  this  authority  ap- 
plies only  to  the  commodities  which  are 
in  surplus  at  tlie  present  time. 

I  shall  support  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  which  grants  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  dispose  of  $2  billion  more  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  under  Public  Law  480, 
which  is  an  act  that  has  been  on  our 
books  for  6  years.  During  that  length 
of  time  it  has  been  in  an  instrument 
through  which  $9»'4  billion  worth  of  our 
agricultural  surplus  commodities  have 
been  disposed  of  in  other  countries. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  asked 
fcr  authority  to  sell  $2  billion  worth 
more  of  these  surplus  commodities  be- 
tween now  and  the  1st  of  January  next 
year.  He  seems  to  believe  that  he  can 
do  that.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  his 
assumption. 

Agricultural  commodities  have  been 
the  most  potent  instrument  this  country 
has  possessed  in  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  democratic  governments  of 
the  world.  They  have  been  an  even 
more  potent  instrument  than  our  mili- 
tary strength,  I  believe.  Certainly  we 
have  averted  famines  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Through  tlie  use  of  agricultural 
commodities  we  have  stopped  what 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  in- 
flation in  some  foreign  countries. 

So  I  believe  we  must  use  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  Nation  to  try  to  maintain 
democratic  governments  of  the  world — 
not  only  maintain  democratic  govern- 
ments in  foreign  countries,  but  also 
maintain  democracy  here  at  home. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  there 
are  two  schools  of  thought  with  respect 
to  agricultural  programs  in  this  coun- 
tiT-  One  school  seems  to  feel  that  we 
should  have  our  agricultural  programs 
directed  by  the  Government,  with  tlie 
Government  regulating  the  farms  and 
directing  the  use  of  the  land,  and 
through  rules  and  regulations  reduce  our 
production  until  it  comes  into  a  so- 
called  balance,  or  perhaps  even  produces 
a  shortage. 

We  have  in  this  country  today  per- 
haps a  billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  p)OS- 
sibly  500  million  or  600  million  bushels 
of  feed  grains  in  surplus. 

If  we  approve  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  we  can  dispose  of  a 
large  percentage  of  what  is  now  called 
surplus  farm  commodities  owned  by  the 
Government  in  this  country.  If  we  do 
that,  there  will  be  no  need  for  asking  for 
controls  over  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  continue  to 


produce  in  the  future  as  abundantly  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  that  to  hap- 
pen, when  we  are  using  these  surpluses 
to  fight  that  very  thing  in  other 
countries. 

I  am  very  glad  to  support  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
every  other  great  nation  with  a  large 
population  has  trouble  producing  suffi- 
cent  food  and  raiment  for  its  own  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  other  nation  comparable 
to  ours  in  size  which  is  not  up  against 
that  problem  right  now. 

We  hear  of  famines  in  China.  We 
know  through  friends  that  in  India  and 
Pakistan  the  people  are  in  dire  need  of 
food.  We  know  from  what  we  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  one  of  the  few- 
things  that  are  admitted  as  being  a 
matter  of  trouble  to  the  rulers  in  the  So- 
viets is  that  they  are  having  trouble  in 
this  field, 

I  am  sure  it  is  practically  incompre- 
hensible to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  a  nation  of  180  million  people,  as 
we  now  have,  is  able  to  produce  not  only 
enough  food  for  its  own  people  but  have 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world — probably  too  high  a  standard 
of  living  so  far  as  the  number  of  cal- 
ories that  are  consumed  are  concerned — 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  gz-eat  over- 
abundance to  pass  on  to  the  other  free 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

I  believe  that  is  our  principal  ace  in 
the  hole,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  in  our 
dealings  with  tlie  rest  of  the  world  right 
now. 

While  there  may  be  some  question- 
ing and  caviling  about  some  of  our  other 
policies  in  other  fields,  no  one  questions 
the  fact,  and  the  whole  world  knows, 
that  our  American  farmers  are  produc- 
ing agricultural  products  in  such  great 
abundance  tliat  they  are  able  to  pass 
these  great  supplies  to  people  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  I  call  at- 
tention again  to  that  fact,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another 
point,  and  that  is  that  practically  every 
committee  in  the  Senate  now  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  matters  which  relate 
directly  to  our  troublesome  problem  of 
foreign  relations.  When  I  fii'st  came  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  that  was  not  the  case. 
Later,  after  the  adoption  of  the  inter- 
national world  wheat  program,  and 
then  through  the  passage  of  PubUc  Law 
480,  and  through  the  passage  of  special 
acts  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  one 
under  which  we  sent  great  quantities 
of  grain  to  India,  this  committee  has  had 
more  and  more  to  do  with  foreign  rela- 
tions in  vital  fields. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  various  otlier 
committees.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  whole- 
some thing  that  tliat  is  so,  because  if 
tliere  ever  was  a  time  when  Congress 
needed  to  become  acquainted  with  for- 
eign problems,  international  problems, 
and  be  a  great  influence  in  this  field,  that 
time  is  now. 

I  strongly  support  the  proposed  legis- 
lation.   I  hope  it  will  be  unanimously 
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enacted  and  will  again  become  an  instru- 
mentality for  the  showing  of  our  power 
in  a  field  where  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  compete  with  us  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  fully  support  the  extension  of  Pubhc 
Law  480  through  the  additional  authori- 
zation which  is  made  possible  by  the  bill 
before  us.  S.  1027,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  program  of  Public  Law  480 — and 
it  ought  to  have  a  much  more  dynamic 
name — has  done  immeasurable  good,  not 
only  for  America,  not  only  for  our  farm- 
ers, not  only  for  our  national  prestige, 
not  only  for  our  national  security,  but, 
more  significantly,  for  the  people  who 
have  received  the  food  under  titles  I.  II, 
and  III. 

The  bill  is  an  extension  of  title  I.  It 
is  a  plan  and  a  means  of  utilizing  in  a 
constructive  manner  the  American  agri- 
cultural production  over  and  beyond 
what  we  need  for  our  own  domestic  uses. 
It  is  a  way  of  being  able  to  sell  these  agri- 
cultural products  in  return  for  the  cur- 
rency of  the  purchasing  nation.  It  is  a 
way  of  being  able  to  convert  agricultural 
commodities  into  economic  development 
in  the  recipient  countries. 

Recently,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
placed  a  man  in  orbit  in  a  space  capsule, 
and  he  orbited  the  earth  two  or  three 
times  and  then  was  brought  back  to 
earth,  everyone  was  startled,  on  the  one 
hand:  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  sense  of  admiration  for  the  spectacu- 
lar scientific  accomplishment.  But  I 
remind  Senators  that  while  we  are  prais- 
ing, or  at  least  standing  in  awe  of,  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  field  of  science — and,  in- 
deed, in  the  area  of  naked  military 
power — we  might  very  well  point  out 
some  of  our  own  achievements. 

Several  times  every  year  some  Sena- 
tors, including  those  who  have  addressed 
the  Senate  today,  have  stated  that  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  our  Nation 
is  the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is  that  we  are  not 
able  to  project  this  remarkable  accom- 
plishment of  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  in  a  more  constructive  and  a  more 
positive  manner.  Actually,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  one  of  the  few  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  produces  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber  for 
it5  own  people  and  a  sufBcient  quantity 
for  a  large  number  of  other  people. 

I  think  America's  farm  production  is  a 
miracle.  It  is  actually  much  more  im- 
portant right  now  than  to  put  a  man 
in  outer  space.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  remarkable  success  story  of  Amer- 
ica's agricultural  production  ought  to  be 
trumpeted  throughout  the  world.  In- 
stead, almost  every  public  oflBcial  and 
large  numbers  of  private  citizens  talk 
about  the  problem  of  agricultural  sur- 
plus. Yet.  if  the  so-called  surplus, 
which  is  nothing  m'^re  or  less  than  a 
manifestation  of  America's  productive 
eflSciency.  were  called  an  abundance,  we 
would  be  able,  I  think,  to  give  a  much 
better  and  truer  picture  of  the  real 
America. 

I  Madam  President.  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  not  have  to  rely 
upon  the  extent  of  our  agricultural  pro- 


duction for  the  oversea  food  program. 
It  seems  to  me  the  time  ought  to  be  at 
hand  now  when  we  can  project  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  just  as  we  do 
the  instruments  of  defense  or  of  a  host 
of  other  commodities. 

During  World  War  II  we  had  a  War 
Pood  Administrator.  FVxxi  was  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  our  defense; 
and  the  War  Food  Admini.strator  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  in  turn  called  upon  the  Nation's 
farmers  to  produce  the  food  which  was 
necessary  as  a  part  of  our  great  victory 
force  in  that  war. 

Today,  we  have  a  war  going  on;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  war  that  we  are 
not  winning.  It  is  a  more  sinister  war 
and,  in  a  sense,  a  crueler  war  and  a  war 
of  greater  proportions  than  World  War 
II.  It  is  a  war  only  90  miles  from  our 
shores — in  Cuba ;  and  there  is  a  cold  war 
in  Latin  America ;  and  a  war  in  Laos. 
Now  we  have  a  Food  for  Peace  Adminis- 
trator who  is  given  the  privilege,  if  we 
can  call  it  that,  of  utilizing  whatever 
food  is  left  over. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  foolish  way 
to  win  a  war.  No  wonder  we  are  losing, 
as  we  are.  We  are  losing  because  we 
are  not  ti"ying;  we  are  not  utilizing  the 
productive  cai>acity  and  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  processed  material  of 
which  this  country  is  capable.  We  are 
not  trying  to  win.  Wc  have  millions  of 
unemployed:  we  have  closed  factories; 
we  have  mines  that  are  not  producing ; 
we  have  workers  who  are  without  jobs; 
and  we  have  the  humiliating  experience 
in  Cuba.  We  have  farmers  who  are  be- 
ing paid  not  to  produce,  although  there 
is  great  hunger  in  the  world.  We  have 
$9  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber  in  stor- 
age, but  we  talk  about  that  food  and 
fiber  as  if  they  constitute  a  surplus  of  no 
real  value — or,  in  other  words,  a  real 
headache. 

Madam  President,  I  repeat  that  until 
the  United  States  of  America  comes  to 
grips  with  the  vital  need  to  utilize  its 
agricultural  abundance,  it  does  not  have 
the  faintest  chance  of  winning  the  cold 
war. 

If  we  cannot  find  out  how  to  use  our 
food  and  fiber  in  a  world  In  which  there 
are  so  many  who  are  naked  and  so  many 
who  are  hungry.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  expect  to  win  the  cold  war  in  Cuba 
or  in  Latin  America  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  hope  the  pro- 
grams which  have  been  very  ably  re- 
ferred to  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  prevail.  I 
hope  we  shall  look  upon  them  as  essen- 
tial elements  of  our  victory  program.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Congress  talk 
about  victory,  rather  than  defeat,  and 
talk  about  the  use  of  our  food  and  fiber 
as  a  positive  force  for  freedom,  rather 
than  as  a  problem  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  surpluses.  I  submit  that 
until  we  think  correctly  and  talk  cor- 
>  rectly  about  these  problems,  we  shall 
experience  the  licking  of  our  lives. 
Khrushchev  now  is  winning  the  cold 
war — winning  it  going  away ;  and  I  think 
it  is  time,  here  in  America,  where  we  are 
concerned  with  saving  lives,  not  losing 
them,  and  inasmuch  as  we  call  upon  our 


people  to  do  what  God  wants  them  to 
do — in  other  words,  to  create,  rather 
than  destroy — that,  as  regards  our  food 
and  fiber,  we  get  to  work  to  use  them. 
If  we  do.  they  can  be  used  for  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  report- 
ing this  measure  to  the  Senate.  I  hope 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
go  much  further.  I  believe  we  must  do 
things  which  we  never  before  dreamed 
of  doing.  Certainly  we  must  have  the 
vision  to  look  farther  ahead.  If  we  do 
not,  we  shall  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  look  anywhere  except  back,  and  to  do 
so  under  orders  from  someone  else. 

Madam  President,  the  hour  is  very 
late:  and  this  food  program  can  help 
make  the  future  a  happier  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  spoke  on 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  to  extend  Pub- 
lic Law  480  and  to  increase  title  I  au- 
thority by  S2  biUion.  I  commented  upon 
the  food-for-peace  program  and  the 
food-for-peace  administrator.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  and  the  work  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  from  the 
MinneapHJlis  Sunday  Tribune  of  April 
16  entitled  "Administration  Puts  New 
Life  in  Food-for-Peace  Plan,"  by  Charles 
W.  Bailey,  which  relates  directly  to  the 
bill  we  had  before  us  earlier  today.  I  ask 
that  at  that  point  in  the  Record  where 
the  discussion  took  place  on  Calendar 
No.  148.  S.  1027,  the  article  entitled  Ad- 
ministration Puts  New  Life  in  Food-for- 
Peace  Plan"  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Administration  Puts  New  Lm  in  Food-for- 
Peace   PUAN 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Washington — There  Is  a  new  atmosphere 
in  the  Nation's  food-for-peace  program  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration. 

It  is  this  change  in  attitude,  more  than 
any  Increase  In  spending,  which  has  so  far 
made  the  new  administration's  plans  for 
oversea  food  distribution  sharply  different 
from  those  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  whether 
the  change  Is  a  symptom  of  action  yet  to 
come.  As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
President's  proposals,  the  hard  tests  of  legis- 
lative approval  and  practical  operation  still 
lie  ahead. 

But  even  viewed  only  as  a  symptom,  as 
an  unfulfilled  promise  of  what  might  be 
forthcoming,  the  contrast  Is  marked. 

Previously,  the  program  was  largely  run 
by  Interagency  committees.  The  stated  em- 
phasis was  on  "disposal"  of  "burdensome 
surplus."  Proposals  to  Include  food  not 
currently  In  Government  stockpiles  were  con- 
sistently turned  down.  Bureaucratic  dis- 
putes slowed  program  drafting  and  opera- 
tions. 

Now  the  program  is  directed  by  a  single 
man.  a  Presidential  appointee  with  ofBces 
In  the  White  House  and  access  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  Emphasis  is  on  making  "maxi- 
mum use""  of  the  Nation's  "agricultural 
abundance"  to  help  feed  hungry  people 
everywhere. 

New  food  items  have  been  added  even  if 
they  are   not   in  surplus  stocks. 

The  administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
extend  the  basic  legal  authority  for  the  pro- 
gram— Public  Law  480 — for  5   years. 

(Administration  ofllcials  soon  wUl  an- 
nounce plans  to  donate  food  to  be  vised  as 
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wages  for  workers  on  roads,  dams,  and  other 
development  projects  in  six  foreign  coun- 
tries. United  Press  International  reported 
Saturday. 

(George  McGovern,  food-for-F>eace  Direc- 
tor, also  said  a  seventh  food-wages  project 
may  be  approved  soon. 

(Use  of  donated  foods  to  pay  wages  on 
development  projects  began  several  years 
ago.  McGovern  said  that  120,000  in  TMnlsla 
get  part  of  their  wages  that  way,  and  smaller 
projects  are  belrvg  conducted  in  Afghanistan 
and  Korea. 

(Projects  are  being  planned  in  the  new 
African  states  of  Dahomey  and  Eritrea,  and 
In  Greece,  Iran,  Indonesia,  and  Morocco,  UPI 
said.  Another  is  under  consideration  for 
Nationalist  China,  McGovern  said.) 

A  sharp  increase  in  school  lunch  pro- 
grams for  hungry  nations — with  American 
powdered  milk,  flour,  and  other  food  as  the 
raw   material — is   proposed. 

The  administration  calls  for  establishment 
of  food  reserves  in  underdeveloped  nations, 
with  the  recipient  countries  not  required 
to  pay  until  they  actually  draw  on  the  sup- 
plies, to  forestall  famine  and  starvation. 

Plans  are  underway  to  make  much  more 
use  of  voluntary  charitable  agencies — CARE, 
Church  World  Service,  the  Catholic  welfare 
organization — in  distributing  food  abroad. 
They  will  get  such  nonsurplus  foods  as  pow- 
dered milk  and  vegetable  oil  to  Improve  the 
mix  in  their  food  packages. 

These  additional  food?;  will  be  bought,  and 
farmers  will  be  encouraged  by  higher  sup- 
port-price rates  to  grow  them,  even  though 
It  may  require  additional  spending — on  the 
grounds  that  this  small  added  cost  can  be 
much  more  than  offset  by  savings  In  storage 
charges  that  will  come  from  stepped-up  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  other  grains  In  Govern- 
ment bins. 

Two  of  these  proposals  especially — the 
food-for-wages  plan  In  economic  develop- 
ment projects  and  the  Increase  In  school 
lunch  programs — Illustrate  the  philosophy 
which  Is  guiding  McGovern  and  his  boss. 
President  Kennedy. 

"These  are  relatively  small.  In  comparison 
with  the  value  of  other  parts  of  the  program, 
but  they  have  tremendously  worthwhile 
aspects."  McGovern  said.  "You  get  a  very 
broad  Impact  with  them." 

In  the  past,  school  lunch  programs  have 
been  set  up  in  only  three  countries — Italy, 
Japan  and  Tunisia — and  the  practice  has 
been  to  start  them  only  on  a  phaseout  basis 
under  which  the  recipient  nation  had  to 
agree  to  take  them  over  In  a  relatively  short 
time. 

"But  In  areas  of  acute  malnutrition," 
McGovern  said,  "we  should  consider  setting 
up  school  lunch  programs  even  though  It 
will  be  a  considerable  period  of  time  before 
the  local  government  can  take  them  over." 
McGovern  sees  the  school  lunch  problem 
as  part  of  an  overall  educational  problem 
In  many  poor  nations.  "In  Latin  America, 
many  children  only  go  to  school  for  3  years; 
many  children  do  not  go  to  school  at  all. 
"We  can  get  to  the  root  of  this  problem  by 
using  our  food  to  help  build  schools — to  pay 
workers  directly,  or  by  selling  It  to  the 
government  for  local  currency  and  then  ear- 
marking the  proceeds  for  school  building — 
and  also  by  using  food  to  supplement  teach- 
ers' wages."  McGovern  said. 

Thus,  he  said,  "Our  food  In  this  program 
can  reach  Into  every  facet  of  'education"  In 
many  underdeveloped  countries. 

McGovern  said  negotiations  are  underway 
for  projects  in  Dahomey.  Eritrea  and  Morocco 
in  Africa;  Iran  in  the  Middle  East;  Greece 
and  Indonesia.  Another  such  program  Is 
under  consideration  for  Formosa. 

The  immediate  problem  for  McGovern  and 
his  small  staff  Is  to  get  congressional  approval 
for  an  extension  of  the  program,  which  runs 
out  December  31,  1961.  and  to  get  some  extra 


money — they  have   asked  for  $2  billion — to 
keep  the  program  running  until  that  time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  also  that  an  article  entitled  "Farm 
Problem  Due  to  High  Efficiency."  by  J.  A. 
Livingston,  be  printed  at  the  same  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Problem  Due  to  High  Efficiency 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

During  the  great  depression  unemployed 
in  cities  went  hungry  while  farmers,  for 
warmth,  burned  corn  that  sold  for  less  than 
the  coal  they  didn't  have  the  cash  to  buy. 

National  paradox:  Poverty  among  plenty. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  we  face  a  dif- 
ferent paradox.  Too  much  amid  prosperity. 
Our  poverty,  our  lack.  Is  Imagination. 

We  don't  know  how  to  use  our  agricultural 
riches.  Plenty  has  become  a  burden.  Farm 
efficiency  has  become  a  national  headache. 
Agricultural  achievement  has  turned  into 
economic  chaos. 

American  consumers  pay  a  double  price  for 
foodstuffs.  First,  we  pay  for  the  price  of  the 
raw  materials  (corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco) 
that  go  into  beef,  pork,  bread,  clothing,  ciga- 
rettes. Then  we  pay  the  taxes  to  suppyort 
the  prices  paid  farmers  for  (1)  producing 
more  than  we  know  how  to  dispose  of  and 
(2)  for  not  producing. 

During  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars, 
the  farmer  was  a  hero.  His  productivity 
provided  plenty  of  food  at  home  with  sur- 
pluses for  aid  to  our  allies. 

But  the  wartime  hero  is  the  kept  man  In 
peacetime.  He's  subsidized  to  produce 
what  we  have  too  much  of.  So,  despairingly, 
we  put  the  surpluses  in  "tlie  bank" — the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Today  we  carry  over  2  billion  bushels 
of  corn,  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  crop  of 
30  years  ago  but  now  equal  to  only  half  a 
year's  crop.  Yield  has  Increased  from  23 
bushels  to  52  per  acre. 

The  wheat  carryover  amounts  to  1>4 
b.llion  bushels.  That's  more  than  twice  the 
harvest  of  the  early  1930's  and  somewhat 
more  than  the  1960  harvest.  Productivity 
has  risen  from  13  to  more  than  25  bushels 
an  acre. 

In  cotton,  the  carryover  Is  6.750,000  bales, 
about  half  a  years  crop.  This  Is  down  from 
the  record  high  of  14  million  bales  in  1956 
because  of  high  exports.  But  yield  per  acre 
has  risen  from  less  than  200  pounds  to  450 
pounds  in  30  years. 

"Our  farmers,"  said  President  Kennedy  in 
his  farm  message,  "deserve  praise,  not  con- 
demnation; their  efBclency  should  be  a  cause 
for  gratification,  not  something  for  which 
they  are  penalized." 

Yet  we're  all  penalized  by  our  inability 
to  use  this  efficiency  wisely.  President  Ken- 
nedy faces  what  his  postwar  predecessors, 
Elsenhower  and  Truman,  were  up  against — 
the  heritage  of  technological  Improvement 
on  the  farm.  The  more  we  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  farmer,  the  more,  it  seems,  we 
must  compound  difficulties. 

The  average  farmer  Is  not  a  rich  man.  But 
most  operators  today  are  reasonably  success- 
ful businessmenx  Since  1934,  farm  produc- 
tion has  increasi^  115  percent,  while  the 
farm  population  has  dropped  36  percent. 
About  $36,000  Is  Invested  In  the  average 
farm. 

And  the  prices  at  which  farmers  sell  many 
crops  are  "administered" — fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  Congress.  That 
is  why  farm  programs  fall.  It  has  been  too 
profitable  for  farmers  to  produce.  President 
Elsenhower  "banked"  the  soil,  and  the  farm- 
ers "banked"  the  crops — through  intensive 
cultivation. 

Now  President  Kennedy  is  trying  some- 
thing    different — a     compliance     bank — In 


his  feed-grain  program.  The  Government 
will  still  support  prices.  Corn,  for  example, 
can  go  into  Goveriunent  loan  at  $1.20  per 
bushel    as    against    $1.06    formerly. 

Only  those  farmers  who  reduce  corn  acre- 
age by  a  minimum  of  20  percent  will  be 
eligible  for  loans.  Noncomplying  com  farm- 
ers wUl  have  to  take  their  chances  on  the 
open  market.  Complying  farmers  will  be 
reimbursed  In  kind — in  the  corn  equivalent 
of  their  acreage  withdrawn  from  cultivation. 

Consider  a  farmer  who  has  100  acres  In 
crops,  of  which  60  have  been  in  corn.  Under 
the  plan,  he'd  take   12  acres  out  of  corn. 

Now  supp>ose  he  has  been  getting  a  yield 
of  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  For  compli- 
ance, he'd  get  half  the  yield  on  the  with- 
drawn acres — 300  bushels  In  all.  At  the 
$1.20  support  price,  that's  worth  »-?60  In 
corn.  He  can  feed  this  com  to  cattle,  take 
the  money,  or,  if  corn  is  above  $1  20  a  bushel, 
sell  it. 

But  once  he  agrees  to  the  program  he  ties 
up  his  entire  acreage.  He  can't  take  the  12 
acres  used  for  corn  and  put  it  In  pasture 
or  hay  or  some  other  crop.  He's  limited  to 
cultivating  88  acres. 

This  was  frankly  an  emergency  program — 
to  get  ahead  of  spring  planting.  But  Its 
purpKJse  was  to  stop  the  out-of-one-crop>- 
Into-another  dodge — to  penalize  noncom- 
pUers  and  thus  limit  output. 

If  it  works.  It  win  Influence  the  President's 
general  farm  program  In  theory,  the  sub- 
sidy will  come  from  the  CCC  stocks,  not 
from  new  Federal  appropriations. 

In  practice,  all  depends  on  how  much 
additional  efficiency  farmers  build  Into  the 
land.  They'll  tiave  a  fixed  price  for  corn  on 
most  acreage. 

The  more  they  produce  the  more  they'll 
earn  and  the  more  we — you  and  I,  the  con- 
sumer-taxpayer— will  have  to  buy  at  the 
$1.20  support  price  and  put  in  storage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  by  Mr.  Livingston,  a  noted  econ- 
omist and  a  writer  on  business  and 
economic  problems,  points  out  that 
American  agriculture  has  become  ex- 
traordinarilj'  efiBcient,  and  that  this  eflQ- 
ciency  has  produced  an  abundance.  The 
so-called  problem  of  agriculture,  as  a  re- 
sult of  abundance,  is  due  to  the  techno- 
logical and  the  managerial  eflBciency  of 
our  farmers.  It  is  often  said  in  advertis- 
ing that  no  other  product  can  make  that 
claim  or  no  other  person  can  make  that 
statement.  I  wish  to  say  that  while  Mr. 
Khrushchev  can  make  many  statements 
about  putting  a  man  and  clogs  in  orbit 
in  outer  space,  missiles  and  rockets,  he 
cannot  make  the  statement  that  his 
farms  are  so  efiBcient  that  they  produce  a 
problem  of  production. 

The  problem  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  problem  of  ineflBciency.  It  was  to 
that  particular  thought  that  I  was  di- 
recting my  comments  earlier  today,  to 
the  miracle  of  American  agriculture.  I 
hope  the  officers  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  will  take  a  look  at  what  we  had 
to  say  about  agriculture,  and  perhaps 
some  time  between  now  and  the  not  too 
distant  future  someone  will  tell  the 
world  that  we  have  done  fairly  well  in 
America. 

I  believe  we  need  a  good  headline  som.e- 
place  throughout  the  globe,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  headlines  that  we 
might  offer  to  the  world  is  our  willing- 
ness to  share  with  humanity,  a  very  suf- 
fering humanity,  the  abundance  of  our 
factories,  the  abundance  of  our  farms, 
the  fruits  of  our  soil,  and  the  product  of 
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the  slull  of  our  labor.  That  is  the  kind 
of  stor>-  It  would  do  well  for  us  to  tell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biil  <S.  1027)  w.as  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103 fb)  of  the  Agrtc\iltural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
Is  amended^y  deleting  "any  calendar  year 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960, 
and  ending  December  31,  1961,"  and  sub- 
stituting "the  calendar  year  1960."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  Into  under 
this  title  In  the  calendar  year  1961  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  relmbxirse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  In  amounts 
in  excess  of  $3,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount 
by  which  agreements  entered  Into  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  have  called  or  will 
call  for  appropriation*  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  preceding  year 
by  this  Act  as  In  effect  during  such  preceding 
years." 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ANDERSON 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP  SURETY  BOND  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son'1  before  the  National  Association  of 
Surety  Bond  Producers,  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  April  10.  1961. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  has  for  the  past  several 
years  been  conducting  a  general  study  of 
the  insurance  industry',  to  determine 
whether  the  mandate  of  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  of  1945,  for  regulation  of 
Insurance  by  the  States,  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Until 
his  retirement.  Senator  O'Mahoney  was 
in  charge  of  this  investigation  for  the 
subcommittee. 

Because  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
Insurance  industry  and  his  prominence 
In  this  field.  Senator  Attoerson  was  asked 
to  discuss  some  of  the  important  insur- 
ance problems  with  which  this  subcom- 
mittee has  been  dealing  during  the  past 
several  years.  For  over  35  years  Sena- 
tor Anderson  has  operated  an  insurance 
agency  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  and  he 
has  acquired  an  outstanding  reputation 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  tradition 
he  established  is  being  ably  carried  out 
by  his  son.  who  now  has  assumed  man- 
agement of  this  agency. 

Because  of  his  long  interest  in  and 
his  broad  knowledge  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, Senator  Axdekson's  views  com- 
mand great  attention  and  respect.  I  am 
greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  speech  Senator  Anderson  has  prop- 
erly assessed  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in 
the  regulation  of  insurance,  and  has  pre- 
sented the  matter  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. This  addiess  deserves  to  be  read 
not  only  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  but 


also  by  all  the  pubhc  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  great  insurance  industry. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senatoe  Anderson  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation   OP    SuKETT    Bond     P«oducers — St. 

Francis    Hotel.    San    Francisco,    Calif, 

April  10,  1961 

I  was  delighted  to  accept  the  Invitation 
to  be  with  you  this  morning,  tendered 
through  my  friend  and  close  associate  of 
over  30  years,  Tom  McCaffrey. 

For  some  time  now,  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States.  While 
there  may  not  be  unanimity  over  just  where 
the  rate  of  expansion  should  be  to  keep  us 
sound  and  secure,  there  is  agreement  that 
our   goal    Is   a   vigorous  American   economy. 

This  whole  question  is  of  vital  concern  to 
you  because  the  Surety  bond  business  is 
closely  linked  with  the  general  pace  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  intimately  tied  to  the 
construction  Indu.'try.  The  multl-bllUon- 
dollar  hlghway-bulldlng  program  launched 
In  1956,  for  example.  Is  of  major  Interest  to 
you — and  Congress  Is  casting  a  reappraising 
eye  on  the  financing  of  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram to  keep  It  moving  on  a  fiscally  sound 
roadbed.  School  and  residential  construc- 
tion are  also  prominently  Involved  with 
flurety. 

In  talking  about  the  bonding  business,  I 
am  sp>eaklng  about  a  highly  specialized  seg- 
ment of  the  large  and  prospering  Insurance 
field.  But  your  corner  of  the  Industry  has 
been  growing  too:  Total  surety  bond  premi- 
ums amounted  to  $111,870,000  in  1950;  but 
by  1959,  premiums  had  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $184,800  000.  This  audience  has 
accounted  for  a  good  part  of  that  production. 

Suretyship  predates  most  of  you  by  at 
least  a  few  years.  Tablets  dating  from  the 
year  2750  B.C.  indicating  a  record  of  con- 
tract for  suretyship  have  been  unearthed. 
In  the  year  2250  B.C.,  the  code  of  Ham- 
murabi in  Babylon  provided  for  a  system  of 
State  fidelity  Insxirance. 

Yours  Is  an  old  and  honorable  profession. 

At  the  risk  of  losing  the  element  of  8U«- 
pense,  let  me  put  you  a  bit  at  ease  by  an- 
swering the  question  you  have  posed  to 
me — "How  real  is  the  threat  of  Federal  super- 
vision of   the  Insurance  industry?" 

In  replying.  I  am  speaking  as  a  neighbor 
over  the  garden  fence.  I  founded  an  agency 
35  years  ago  and  for  many  years  the  regu- 
larity with  which  my  family  ate  was  directly 
tied  to  my  ability  as  a  surety  bond  producer. 

The  threat  of  some  kind  of  Federal  goblin 
taking  over  the  complete  supervision  of  in- 
surance compiles  is  today  not  very  real. 

Senator  Kefauvek.  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  for  several  years  has 
been  probing  into  the  insurance  field,  told 
me  before  I  left  Washington,  that  the  s\ib- 
commlttee's  Investigations  have  not  produced 
any  basis  for  substituting  Federal  super- 
vision for  State  regulation. 

Both  Senator  Kefauver  and  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey. of  Wyoming,  who  formerly  beaded 
the  investigation,  said  State  regulation  is  In 
the  public  Interest  and  shovUd  be  main- 
tained. 

In  its  report  last  August,  the  subcommit- 
tee reaffirmed  its  faith  In  State  supervision. 

I  have  encountered  Ln  Congress  no  cham- 
pions of  complete  Federal  supervision  of  the 
insurance  Industry. 

Although  areas  remain  for  testing  the 
limits  of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  certain  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  past  decade 
have  driistlcally  curtaUed  Federal  interven- 
tion under  existing  law.  Federal  antitrust 
enforcement,  while  important,  has  very  lim- 
ited effect. 

But  I  must  say  in  all  candor,  the  subcom- 
mittee «  as  not  particularly  happy  with  some 


of  the  things  Its  3-year  examination  revealed 
about  certain  practices  in  the  Industry. 

Whether  this  disappointment  Is  translated 
at  some  future  date  Into  Federal  controls 
depends  on  two  things — how  clean  Insur- 
ance keeps  its  own  house  and  how  effec- 
tively the  States  perform  their  regulatory 
Job. 

A  look  at  the  past  U  instructive  for  it 
helps  to  put  the  present  In  proper  per- 
spective. And.  too.  history  may  provide  us 
with  marker  buoys  for  steering  clear  of 
rocks  and  shoals  which  could  lie  ahead. 
This  is  probably  history  you  all  know,  but 
let's  take  a  brief  look  at  It. 

In  1869.  the  Supreme  Court — In  the  first 
of  a  chain  of  decisions  of  abiding  signifi- 
cance to  insurance — ruled  in  the  Paul  v. 
Virginia  case  that  Insurance  contracts  were 
not  articles  of  Interstate  commerce.  As  a 
result,  the  business  of  Insurance  was  con- 
sidered exempt  from  congressional  regula- 
tion under  the  Interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 

In  this  period  prior  to  the  early  1900's 
the  classical  theory  of  pure  competition  as 
the  most  effective  protection  of  the  public 
interest  held  sway.  Insurance  laws  prohib- 
ited cooperative  rate  practices,  and  said  "No" 
to  compacts,  rebates,  and  discrimination. 

After  investigations  In  New  York  State 
revealed  what  buccaneers  were  doing  In  the 
Industry,  legal  brakes  were  put  on  the  Insur- 
ance business. 

Rate  filings  were  made  compulsory,  thus 
cloaking  the  rating  bureaus  with  the  mantle 
of  legal  authority.  However,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  mismanagement  of  funds.  In- 
adequate loss  statistics  and  insufficient  capi- 
tal and  surplus  requirements  as  causes  of 
the  many  insolvencies  In  that  era. 

This  pattern  of  ratemaking  by  bureaus 
became  firmly  rooted  In  State  statutes  and 
Is  the  aspect  of  the  Industry  the  subcom- 
mittee found  most  disturbing  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  reasonably  free  competition  and 
the  intent  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  State  Insurance  of- 
ficials often  found  themselves  powerless  to 
cope  with  boycotts,  coercion  and  other  mo- 
nopolistic practices  engaged  in  by  different 
groups  in  the  industry  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

(The  Inland  Empire  cise  of  more  recent 
vintage  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  problem 
State  officials  have  in  policing  Interstate 
companies.  The  Inland  case  primarily  cen- 
tered on  reinsurance.  It  showed  the  virtu- 
ally Insurmountable  difficulties  State  insur- 
ance departments  encounter  In  trying  to 
control  Illegal  activities  across  State  lines 
by  the  few  slelght-of-hand  operators  who 
publicly  scar  the  entire  Industry  ) 

The  year  1942  echoed  with  tlie  opening 
gun  in  the  attack  on  ratemaking  in  con- 
cert, implemented  by  boycott  and  coercion. 
After  the  attorney  general  of  Missouri  had 
had  no  success  in  fighting  a  rateflxing  con- 
spiracy, he  formally  complained  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  result  of  his  action — the  South-Eastern 
Underwriters  case. 

The  South-Eastern  Underwriters  A&£Oc!:i- 
tlon.  27  of  its  oacers  and  198  member 
companies  representing  private  stock  insur- 
ance companies  selling  90  percent  of  the  fire 
insurance  and  allied  lines  in  0  States,  was 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  con- 
spiring to  fix  rates,  and  with  engaging  In 
pressure  tactics  to  enforce  these  rates. 

A  Federal  district  court  held  In  this  case 
that  the  fire  Insurance  business  w.as  not 
actually  commerce  as  construed  by  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  Supreme  Coiu-t  reversed 
the  district  court  and  declared; 

"No  commercial  enterprise  of  any  kind 
which  conducts  Its  activities  across  State 
lines  has  been  held  to  be  wholly  beyond  the 
regulatory  power  of  Congress  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  We  cannot  make  an  excep)- 
Uon  of  the  business  of  tDsuranoe." 
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This  was  a  clear  warning  to  the  Industry 
that  the  mantle  of  State  regulation  was  not 
a  shield  from  Federal  regulation. 

The  declaration  by  the  Supreme  Court  was 
viewed  with  alarm  within  the  industry. 

Insurance  companies  feared  that  the  High 
Court's  decision  would  lay  them  open  to 
Federal  antitrust  prosecution  for  practices 
of  long  standing.  They  feared  the  decision 
would  be  most  disruptive  to  the  States'  sanc- 
tion of  ratemaking  In  concert  through  priv- 
ate rating  bureaus.  At  once,  a  strong  effort 
was  made  to  have  Congress  give  the  Industry 
a  blanket  exemption  from  antitrust  laws. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  resisted  spe- 
cial pleas  for  exemption  from  the  Sherman 
Act.  And  In  1945,  It  did  not  spread  such  a 
blanket  of  exemption  over  Insurance. 

But  we  did  pass  a  bill  to  drive  away  some 
of  the  clouds  created  by  the  Court's  action 
and  to  retain  the  prime  responsibility  for 
insurance  regulation  in  the  hands  of  the 
States.  It  was  the  McCarran  Act.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
took  real  Interest  In  the  legislation.  This 
law  said  ratemaking  In  concert — which 
otherwise  would  be  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
antitrust  statutes — and  other  practices  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  sound  operation  of 
insurance  would  be  exempt  from  Federal 
antitrust  laws  if  the  States  regulated  such 
activities. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  effective 
State  regulation  Is  the  issue  with  which 
Senate  committees  have  struggled  and  now 
are  wrestling.  This  is  because  the  pressure 
for  action  In  the  wake  of  the  landmark 
South-Eastern  Underwriters'  decision  did  not 
afford  Congress  the  chance  to  determine  the 
legitimate  limits  on  concerted  activity  by 
the  rating  bureaus. 

Some  segments  of  the  Industry  contend 
that  because  15  ye;u-8  have  passed  without 
changes  In  the  McCarran  Act.  this.  In  effect, 
constitutes  a  congr«!Sslonal  sanction  of  what 
has  transpired  In  Insurance  In  that  period. 

There  are  those,  too,  who  argue  that  be- 
cause the  McCarran  Act  had  nothing  to  say 
about  rating  bureaus,  this  omission  Is  also 
In  effect  sanction  cf  the  activities  over  the 
years  of  s^ch  private  agencies. 

It  becomes  Impor-  ant  then  to  examine  the 
legislative  history  to  see  just  what  Congress 
had  in  mind  In  passing  this  law. 

Congress  made  It  clear  that  It  would  at  a 
later  date  scrutlnliee  this  "experiment"  In 
State  regulation.  During  the  course  of  the 
legislation.  Congress  Indicated  10  years 
would  be  a  reasonable  period  for  State  action 
In  this  field  before  the  National  Legislature 
would  seek  to  measure  and  appraise  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  l.iw. 

That  period  pass<Kl.  In  1958,  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  was 
authorized  to  exam.ne  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try In  the  light  of  what  had  transpired 
under  the  McCarran  Act.  Thus  the  stage 
was  set  for  an  Intensive  Inquiry  to  reveal 
whether  the  act  had  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

This  Inquiry  may  have  prompted  the  ques- 
tion you  f)osed  to  me. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  debate  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  that  the  grant  of 
authority  to  the  States  was  only  a  condi- 
tional assignment  cf  power.  Congress  made 
It  evident  that  the  States  would  have  to 
provide  a  strict  accounting  of  their  steward- 
ship. Congress  also  made  clear  that  If  this 
authority  was  not  exercised  In  a  manner 
which  best  served  the  public  interest.  Con- 
gress could  reconsider  the  Federal  role  in 
supervising  the  insurance  industry. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  late  Senator 
McCarran.  whose  name  the  act  bears: 

"Congress  Is  not  bound  by  any  specific 
rules.  Its  power  to  act  is  unlimited.  It 
probably  will  not  act  further  In  this  field 
[of  Insurance]  so  long  as  it  is  satisfied  the 
public  Interest  Is  being  served  and  pro- 
tected;  but  any  event,  or  series  of  events. 


which  leads  the  Congress  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  public  Interest  requires  regulations, 
will  lead  almost  certainly  to  the  imposition 
of  such  regulation.  Whether  Congress  re- 
asserts Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  field  of  in- 
surance will  depend,  not  upon  the  degree 
of  regulation,  nor  even  upon  the  degree  of 
good  faith,  in  State  regulatory  efforts,  but 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  State  regulation 
In  protecting  the  public." 

That  statement  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
any  other  interpretation  but  that  Congress 
was  keeping  its  foot  firmly  planted  in  the 
door,  ready  to  step  in  farther  if  necessary 
to  protect  the  insurance-buying  public. 

What  has  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittees  spadework  turned  up 
that  causes  the  concern  that  I  mentioned 
a  few  moments  ago? 

For  one  thing.  It  found  a  disturbing  de- 
gree of  concentration  in  the  field  of  e  vlatlon 
Insurance.  This  field  has  had  tremendous 
growth,  expanding  from  $13  million  in  pre- 
miums to  $50  to  $60  million  in  1958.  The 
subcommittee  found  that  two  underwriting 
groups  dominated  the  U.S.  market.  The 
subcommittee  also  found  that  members  of 
the  group,  one  of  the  International  Union 
of  Aviation  Insurers,  engaged  in  caitel-like 
arrangements  and  agreements  to  divide  mar- 
kets and  maintain  rates.  Aviation  insur- 
ance rates  were  maintained  under  a  "re- 
spect the  lead"  arrangement — a  kind  of 
gentlemen's  club  system  for  holding  the 
line  on   rates. 

On  the  basis  of  the  subcommittee's  find- 
ings, a  Federal  grand  jury  was  convened  and 
the  matter  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Justice  Department. 

As  for  air  travel  Insurance,  the  subcom- 
mittee discovered  that  Insurers  were  paying 
extraordinary  rentals  for  space  at  alrpwrts — 
sometimes  25  to  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
revenues.  Although  the  Insurers  obtained 
air  terminal  space  by  bidding,  such  rental 
exf>ense8  made  It  difficult  for  new  entrants. 
and  contributed  to  the  high  cost  to  the 
public. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  looking  Into 
this  matter. 

Such  conditions  Imply  an  obvious  need 
for  the  States  to  review  expense  ratios  in 
the  establUhment  of  rates.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  raise  grave  doubts  about  rate- 
making  arrangements  which  seem  to  chal- 
lenge the  antitrust  laws. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  States  have 
asserted  their  competence  to  regulate  In 
areas  clearly  within  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  demand  effective  operation.  The  States 
must  not  be  found  wanting,  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  continue  to  remain  out 
of  this  picture. 

In  working  out  the  McCarran  Act  In  con- 
ference. Senator  O'Mahoney  took  note  of 
this  obligation  of  the  States  to  be  an  effi- 
cient Instrument  of  sui>ervision.  "If  there 
is  to  be  State  regulation."  the  Senator  said, 
"the  States  must  have  Insurance  depart- 
ments which  are  competent  to  regulate;  that 
Is  to  say.  which  are  competent  to  examine, 
audit  and  understand  the  complexities  of 
the  Insurance  business." 

These  words  come  trumpeting  down  the 
halls  of  time,  for  now  the  subcommittee 
finds  the  State  Insurance  departments  sore- 
ly pressed  to  meet  their  public  trust. 

Many  State  departments  reported  that  they 
have  no  policy  concerning  frequency  of  ex- 
aminations of  the  books  of  insurance  com- 
panies. Others  said  at  least  5  years  had 
passed  since  they  last  audited  a  firm.  Sal- 
aries In  State  department  offices  were  gross- 
ly Inadequate;  tenure  was  Insecure. 

Possibly  the  States  have  not  faced  up  to 
the  need  for  funds  to  do  an  adequate  Job. 
In  1957.  the  States  collected  premium  taxes 
of  $456  million  on  a  total  of  $25  billion  In 
premium  volume.    But  they  spent  only  $17 


million — just  4.27  percent  of  that  Income — 
on  supervision.  The  rest  went  into  State 
general  funds  for  unrelated  purposes. 
This  brings  us  to  a  look  at  ratemaking. 
While  Insurance  Is  vested  with  a  public 
Interest,  It  Is  not  a  public  utility.  Should 
free  competition — although  not  necessarily 
the  competition  commanded  by  the  Sherman 
Act — be  the  price  regulator? 

The  subcommittee  reported  that  the  co- 
operative activities  of  ratemaking  bureaus 
often  stretched  beyond  the  scientific  func- 
tion of  pooling  loss  experience  data. 

Instances  were  turned  up  in  which  bu- 
reaus became  "aggrieved  parties  "  or  "parties 
of  interest"  in  opposing  independent  filings. 
Thus,  the  bureaus  were  able  to  muster  the 
economic  and  legal  resources  of  a  number 
of  member  companies  to  oppose  competition 
from  Independents. 

Although  State  Insurance  laws  permit 
deviation  and  Independent  filings  and  while 
Congress  has  laid  down  a  mandate  for  price 
competition  and  Independence  of  action,  the 
path  of  the  Independent  and  devlatlonlst 
were  fraught  with  bureau -erected  road- 
blocks. 

This  development  1l  concerted  ratemak- 
ing constitutes  a  sharp  departure  from  the 
philosophy  of  antitrust  eniorsement.  The 
advocates  of  this  system,  however,  contend 
that  it  is  the  best  device  for  achieving 
af'tuarlal  soundness. 

The  courts  have  had  some  significant 
things  to  say  about  rating  bureaus  in  the 
years  since  the  South-Eastern  Underwriters 
case. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  of 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  to 
file  Independently  for  certain  rates  while 
remaining  a  bureau  subscriber  for  other 
rates. 

Boycotts  against  direct  writers  and  mu- 
tual companies  as  spelled  out  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  Insurance  Board  of  Cleveland  and  in 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  were  held  to 
be  Illegal. 

To  a  large  extent,  these  legal  challenges 
to  the  traditional  pattern  of  ratemaking  are 
a  measure  of  the  revolution  taking  place  in 
the  insurance  Industry. 

The  stimulus  for  many  such  legal  actions 
stem  in  part  from  the  broadening  inroads 
of  the  direct  writers'  pioneering  marketing 
techniques. 

Back  in  1955,  the  Allstate  Insurance  Co. — 
a  direct  wTlter — filed  a  deviation  of  15  per- 
cent below  the  rate  set  by  the  New  York 
State  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau.  All- 
state was  opposed  by  the  rating  organization, 
bxit  proved  Its  case  to  the  Stale  insurance 
department  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  expense 
factor,  better  underwriting  and  careful  risk 
selection. 

This  kind  of  price  cutting  Is  a  challenge  to 
the  old  line  companies.  Is  the  independent 
agent  doomed?  Some  of  your  attention 
might  be  devoted  to  that  possibility. 

Allstate,  the  largest  stock  insurer  of  auto- 
mobiles, is  making  rapid  headway  In  fire, 
homeowners  and  other  types  of  Insurance. 
Its  sales  In  1960  amounted  to  $502,348.000 — 
a  gain  of  $63,767,000  over  1959. 

Another  aggressive  direct  writer,  although 
considerably  smaller  than  Allstate,  Is  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Insurance  Co.  GEICO 
In  recent  years  has  been  stretching  out  from 
automobile  Insurance  Into  fire,  casualty  and 
homeowners  package  insurance.  GEICO's 
premiums  last  year  totaled  over  $65  million, 
a  14  2  percent  Jump  over  1959  It  has  run- 
ning mates  In  life  and  other  forms  of 
Insurance. 

You  are  worried  about  Intervention  from 
Washington.  Perhaps  the  real  challenge  of 
the  future  comes  from  the  direction  of  the 
direct  writers. 

Electronics  has  helped  reduce  and  central- 
ize much  of  the  direct  writer's  paperwork. 
Lower  handling  costs  are  passed  on  to  the 
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Insurance  consumer  aa  lower  prices.  It 
Bcems  to  me  this  problem  of  cutting  costs  by 
using  the  latest  machine  methods  of  book- 
keeping Is  worth  looking  at. 

You  may  have  seen  the  same  ad  I  saw 
recently  In  a  national  magazine.  It  showed 
how  Hardware  Mutuals  Sentry  Life  Insur- 
ance Group  expects  to  save  $1  million  a  year 
In  operating  costs  by  sending  Insurance  data 
In  business  machine  language  over  the  tele- 
phone from  Its  national  branches  to  Its  main 
processing  center  In  Wisconsin.  This  new 
technique  reportedly  will  cut  the  time  for 
handling  certain  policy  work  from  3  days  to 
3  minutes. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  processing  paper 
caused  Hardware  Mutuals  to  turn  to  the 
latest  electronic  devices  to  reduce  expenses. 
When  I  was  a  boy  In  South  Dakota,  my 
grandfather  cut  Ice  from  one  bend  In  the 
James  River,  stored  It  in  a  crude  icehouse, 
and  sold  It.  Isaac  Spears  cut  cakes  of  Ice 
from  the  next  bend.  They  thought  they 
were  competitors.  But  along  came  a  fellow 
with  a  coll  of  copper  wire  and  put  them 
both  out  of  the  Ice  business  He  was  a  real 
threat.  Like  the  play.  "I  Remember  Mama," 
I  remember  my  grandfather.  I  don't  want 
hts  experience.  I  want  my  grandsons  to  have 
a  chance  to  own  and  riui  the  business  I 
launched  35  years  ago. 
I  Congress  has  been  looking  at  the  Industry's 
advisory  organizations,  and  saw  that  these 
groups  had  profound  Influence  over  rates. 
These  organizations  are  largely  operated  out 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  district. 
I  The  subcommittee  believes  that  the  ad- 
I  vlsory  councils  have  been  employed  to  restrict 
and  delay  competitive  rate  filings.  Senate 
testimony  Indicates  that  departments  of  In- 
surance in  the  States  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  these  activities.  While  careful 
State  examinations  may  be  made  of  the 
rating  bureaus,  the  advisory  councils  are  not 
so  carefully  checked. 

I  am  confident  that  the  States  will  be 
Tirged  to  give  fuller  supervision  to  these  very 
important  insurance  associations. 

Now  lets  see  what  fortune  seems  to  be 
written  in  the  tea  leaves.  As  I  said  when  I 
began  my  remarks,  the  possibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  moving  wholehog  into 
Insurance  Is  not  very  real  now.  Congress 
doesn't  want  to  take  this  step. 

But  toward  the  end  of  January.  Senator 
Kepauvek  reintroduced  a  bill — S.  568 — In  an 
effort  to  create  a  more  competitive  approach 
to  fire  and  casualty  Insurance  regulation  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is,  very  frankly, 
designed  &s  a  model  bill  for  the  States  to 
emulate. 

On  the  day  he  dropped  S.  568  In  the  Senate 
hopper.  Senator  Kefauver  said  that  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  Industry  might  be  great  because 
it  represents  the  first  expression  by  Congress 
of  Its  Intentions  concerning  the  kind  of  rate 
regulation  which  conforms  most  closely  to 
the  purposes  of  the  McCarran  Act. 

It  covers  rating  and  advisory  organizations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And.  Important 
to  this  group,  the  proposed  rate  law  also  em- 
braces surety,  fidelity,  and  guarantee  bonds. 
During  the  course  of  Its  Insurance  studies, 
the  subcommittee  has  not  made  a  special  ex- 
amination of  the  bond  field.  But  as  part  of 
a  general  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the 
States.  It  asked  about  this  segment  of  the 
industry.  And,  I  am  told,  that  It  found,  of 
all  lines  e.xamlned,  concentration  In  bonding 
was  the  highest. 

Not  all  the  States  responded  to  the  Inquiry. 
But  here  are  some  examples  of  concentration 
which  turned  up: 

In  Arizona,  the  top  five  companies  had 
64.83  percent  of  the  bond  business,  while  the 
five  leading  companies  In  fire  writing  had 
only  24.68  percent. 

In  Connecticut,  the  top  five  bond  firms  had 
67.93  percent;  the  top  fire  firms,  only  20,28 
percent. 


In  Maine,  the  leading  five  companies  In 
bonds  wrote  64  percent  of  the  business;  the 
top  five  in  fire  had  12.05  percent. 

That  is  the  pattern.  This  apparent  degree 
of  concentration  does  not  mean  violation  of 
the  antlnionopoly  laws.  But  it  Is  this  kind 
of  situation  which  makes  Congress  uneasy 
and  could  lead  to  a  more  detailed  study  of 
surety  bending. 

In  seeking  to  preserve  the  situation  as  It 
existed  jirlor  to  the  South-Eastern  Under- 
writers decision,  many  companies  have  con- 
tended that  Congress  sanctioned  restrictive 
laws  In  the  States  because  it  passed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Insurance  law.  That  law 
makes  mandatory  that  all  Insurers  be  mem- 
bers of  a  single  rating  bureau  In  which  lower 
rates  occur  only  by  a  cumbersome  deviation 
procedure. 

Senator  Kefauvxr's  bill  would  prevent 
rating  organizations  from  adopting  any  rules 
or  engaging  In  any  practices  requiring  either 
members  or  subscribers  to  agree  to  adhere  to 
the  rate,',  filed.  This  bill  strips  from  the  rat- 
ing bureaus,  and  from  any  competitor,  their 
status  as  an  aggrieved  party  In  any  hearing 
or  suit  involving  a  competitor's  rate  filing. 

As  a  n"sult  of  what  Congress  has  been  find- 
ing about  the  budgets,  the  competence  and 
the  manpower  of  State  insurance  depart- 
ments, the  Kefauver  bill  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement of  prior  approval  of  rates  em- 
bodied In  many  State  insurance  laws. 

However,  the  bill  reposes  In  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  the  power  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  by  reviewing  these  filings 
to  Insure  that  they  are  not  excessive,  inade- 
quate, or  unfairly  discriminatory. 

The  bill  also  would,  for  the  first  time, 
subject  ridvlsory  organizations  to  t!ie  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  Insurance  department. 

By  way  of  Indicating  to  the  States  that 
they  would  be  wise  to  reevaluate  the  saltirles 
they  pay  their  insurance  officials,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  sxiperlntendent. 

These  are  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  Kefauver  bill.  They  bear  witness  that 
there  is  a  serious  mood  in  Congress  to  bring 
Insurance  more  Into  line  with  the  pricing 
patterns  of  a  competitive  marketplace. 

Let  mo  add  that  Interest  In  bonding  is  not 
limited  to  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee.  Some  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  concerned  that  a  few  fast  operators 
may  be  taking  advantage  of  the  bonding  pro- 
vision of  the  Landrum-GrlfBn  Labor  Act  to 
the  harm  of  the  public  Interest. 

The  consumer  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  Inroads  price  fixers  are  making 
Into  his  pocketbook.  He  knows  that  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  suspects 
a  con-spiracy  In  some  segments  of  the  meat 
and  dairy  Industry.  He  knows  that  New  York 
State  has  charged  eight  diaper  services  with 
conspiring  on  prices.  Fven  baby's  bottom  Is 
a  target  for  price  riggers. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  what  has  hap- 
pened In  recent  months  In  the  electrical 
manvifacturlng  Industry.  The  press  has  been 
full  of  accounts  of  what  happened  to  seven 
Industrial  executives  and  29  companies. 

The  courts  concluded  something  was  rot- 
ten In  Denmark — or  at  least  In  Tennessee — 
when  five  big  companies  submitted  Identical 
bids  of  $451,584  for  conductor  cable  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  am  not  In  any  way  suggesting  that  the 
trouble  of  those  companies  are  parallel  to 
the  practices  I  have  alluded  to  in  the  in- 
surance Industry. 

But  I  am  saying  that  the  way  for  Insur- 
ance to  repel  the  threat  of  Federal  super- 
vision Is  to  keep  Its  house  In  order.  The  In- 
dustry must  demonstrate  continuously  and 
conclusively  that  It  Is  as  much  concerned 
about  maintaining  competition  In  the  public 
interest  as  is  Congress.  It  must  establish 
In  the  mind  of   the  policy  purchaser — and 


his  numbers  Increase  every  day — that  the 
cooapanles  earnestly  seek  to  provide  him  with 
the  best  service  at  the  lowest  realistic  cost. 

The  Industry  must  be  willing  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  far-reaching  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  the  Insurance  market  are  here  to 
stay.  The  best  way  to  meet  these  changes 
Is  not  through  tightening  restrictive  prac- 
tices but  through  developing  new  and  at- 
tractive policies,  and  more  efficient  manage- 
ment. 

The  Insurance  Industry  is  playing  an  In- 
creeislngly  Important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  national  economy.  Its  activities  In 
one  way  or  another  touch  almost  every 
American.  Because  of  this,  the  Goverrmient 
has  an  obligation  to  make  certain  that  in- 
surance activities  are  conducted  respon- 
sibly. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Industry  shares  this  objective.  Indeed,  all 
but  a  few  in  the  industry  have  met  this  goal 
and  win  continue  to  do  so. 

In  this  spirit,  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
win  wisely  leave  supervision  of  Insurance  in 
the  hands  of  the  States. 


DEATH  OP  EARL  R.  FOGARTY  AND 
HOWARD  J.  FERRIS 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
like  thousands  of  Coloradans  and  other 
Americans  Interested  In  reclamation.  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  last  week  of  the 
death  of  two  employees  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Earl  R.  Fogarty 
and  Howard  J.  Ferris,  in  a  helicopter 
accident  in  Ethiopia.  They  had  gone 
there,  at  the  invitation  of  that  nation's 
government,  to  provide  needed  technical 
advice  and  assistance  on  a  project  of 
major  importance  to  the  people  of  north- 
eastern Africa. 

Other  Reclamation  Bureau  career 
people  go  abroad  each  year,  at  the  re- 
quest of  foreign  governments,  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  They  risk  their  lives  and 
their  health  far  from  home,  because  they 
are  civil  servants  in  the  finest  tradition, 
spreading  the  gospel  of  reclamation  to 
all  comers  of  the  earth. 

One  of  these  men.  Earl  R.  Fogarty, 
was  a  resident  of  my  home  city  of  Den- 
ver, and  a  veteran  of  32  years  of  service 
with  the  Bureau.  Although  many  resi- 
dents of  Denver  and  Colorado  do  not 
realize  it,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  many  times  more  employees  head- 
quartered in  Denver  than  In  Washing- 
ton. Denver,  of  course,  is  where  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Bureau  are  based.  As  of 
March  31.  the  Denver  payroll  included 
1,318  Bureau  of  Reclamation  employees, 
compared  with  only  230  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Fogarty  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Denver  staff,  temporarily  de- 
tached for  sp>ecial  duty  in  Ethiopia. 

As  of  the  same  date,  the  Bureau  had 
41     employees    permanently    stationed     i 
overseas  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    One 
of  these  was  Howard  J.  Ferris,  a  21-year 
veteran  of  service  with  the  Bureau. 

Madam  President,  In  tribute  to  these 
fine  men  and  others  like  them  who  make 
lasting  friendships  for  our  Nation  all 
over  the  world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  press  release, 
dated  April  21,  1961.  describing  the  re- 
cent tragic  accident. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  BiTBiAXj  or  Reclamation  Employees  Dvt 
IN  Helicoptkk  CaASH  n*  Ethiopia 
Two  employee*  of  the  US.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  were  killed  Wednesday  in  a 
helicopter  crash  in  Ethiopia  while  on  a  mis- 
sion for  the  Bureau's  Blue  Nile  reconnais- 
sance project,  it  was  announced  today  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  two  crash  victims  are  Earl  R.  Fogarty, 
60,  Denver,  Colo.,  a  32-year  veteran  of  Fed- 
eral service  and  Economics  Research  Branch 
Chief  in  the  Offlte  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner and  Cliief  Engineer  of  the  Bureau, 
and  Howard  J.  Fcxrls.  47,  whose  home  was 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wif..  Immediately  before  the 
latter's  oversea  fosltlon  with  the  project 
In  Ethiopia,  to  which  he  went  In  January 
1959,  he  served  as  supervisory  soils  scien- 
tist with  the  Bureau's  Snake  River  I>evelop- 
ment  Office,  region  1,  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Ixxlles  will  arrive  at  New  York's  Idle- 
wild  Airport  Sunday  at  4:55  p.m..  accom- 
panied by  Robert  Thrallklll  of  the  Bureau's 
Ethiopian  field  team.  Mrs.  Vera  Elaine  P^- 
rls,  accompjanled  by  her  three  children,  also 
will  arrive  In  New  York  Sunday  and  will 
accompany  Mr.  Ferris'  body  to  Sturgeon  Bay. 
with  arrival  in  Chicago  scheduled  for  7:35 
p.m.  Sunday.  Mr.  Thrallklll  will  continue 
on  to  Denver  with  Mr  Fogarty's  body  on 
Monday,  with  arrival  In  Denver  scheduled  for 
13: 15  pm. 

Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd  K. 
Domlny  said  that  Mr  Fogarty  and  Mr.  Ferris 
were  completing  li  3-week  inspection  of  the 
agricultural  and  («ouomlc  potentials  of  the 
100 .000- square  mile  Blue  Nile  watershed  in 
Ethiopia  when  the  fatal  accident  occurred. 
Their  helicopter  cTashed  near  the  small  In- 
terior community  of  Debra  Markos,  about 
140  airline  mllce  northwest  of  Ethiopia's 
capital.  Addis  At  aba.  The  Americans  and 
a  British  hellcopi«r  pilot,  employed  by  the 
Ethiopian  Air  Llni«,  which  was  operating  the 
helicopter  on  charter,  were  killed. 

Details  of   the  crash   are  sketchy  and   Its 
cause    unknown.    Mr.   Domlncy   said.      How- 
ever, the  accident   Is   being  Investigated   by 
the  Bureau  and  by  Ethiopian  civil  air  officials. 
Helicopters    ha'-e   been   used    regularly   by 
Bureau  staff  personnel  throughout  the  first 
4  years  of    the    Bureau's    7-year    project  to 
investigate  the  «ater  resources  of   the  Blue 
NUe  watershed  In  Ethiopia.    The  project  was 
initiated  in  1957.  at  the  request  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Government   and  under  the  auspices 
of   the  International    Cooperation   Adminis- 
tration.    Some  2.3  American  and  upward  of 
150  Ethiopian  engineers  and  technicians  are 
engaged   In  measuring  the   flow  of  streams, 
surveying    possible    damsltes.    plotting    the 
geology,  and  studying   the   agricultural  and 
economic  potentialities  of  the  vast,  rugged 
drainage   basin.     Many   of    the   project  sites 
can  be  reached  only  on  foot  or  by  helicopter. 
"Mr.  Fogarty  and  Mr.  Ferris,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  project  staff,  were  engaged 
in  arduous  work  under  difficult  conditions 
that  called  not  only   for  a   high  degree   of 
technical     competence,     but     also     for     the 
highest  devotion  to  their  profession  and  to 
the  Interests  of  the  U.S.  Government."  said 
Mr.  Domlny.     "They  died  in  the  service  of 
their   country  In   Its  program   of  providing 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world.     Their  loja  will  be  keenly  felt  In  both 
the  domestic  ar.d  oversea  programs  of  the 
Government." 

A  native  of  North  San  Juan,  Calif..  Mr. 
Fogarty  was  IntiTnatlonally  recognized  as  a 
pioneer  in  devt  loping  the  economic  land 
classification  prxredures  now  used  by  the 
Bureau  and  other  agencies  In  the  United 
States  and  In  foreign  countries.  He  re- 
ceived the  EWpartment  of  the  Interior's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  In  1959  for  his 
contributions  in  this  field. 


Mr.  Fogarty  started  to  work  for  the  Bu- 
reau In  Denver  as  an  economist  in  Decem- 
ber 1926.  following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  California.  He  also  holds  an 
M.S.  degree  from  Oregon  State  College.  His 
work  as  a  Bureau  economist  was  chiefly 
In  Denver  and  Washington.  DC.  He  had 
been  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United 
States  Monday  from  his  3-week  assignment 
In  Ethiopia. 

Kfr.  Ferris  had  approximately  21  years  of 
Federal  service.  Including  military  service 
and  employment  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  He  served  as  a  soils  technologist  on 
Bureau  projects  at  Great  Falls.  Mont.;  Yuma. 
Ariz  ;  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg  ;  and  as  a  staff 
member  In  the  Boise,  Idaho,  regional  office. 
He  also  served  a  4-year  assignment  on  the 
Bureau's  project  In  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  had 
been  at  his  post  in  Ethiopia  since  January 
26.  1959.  He  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  an  M.S. 
degree  from  Michigan  State  College. 


LT.  GEN.  EMERSON  C.  ITSCHNER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
March  31.  1961.  marked  the  end  of  an 
outstanding  Federal  career  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  military  oflBcers,  Lt. 
Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner,  Chief  of 
Engineers.  US.  Army. 

General  Itschner.  a  native  of  Chicago. 
was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Upon  his  graduation  in  1924,  he  was 
commissioned  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  served  as  an  Army  Engi- 
ncer  oflQcer  for  approximately  37  years. 
When  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers by  President  Eisenhower  in  1956. 
at  tlie  age  of  53.  he  was  the  youngest 
officer  to  hold  that  post  in  more  than  a 
century.  After  his  normal  4-year  term 
as  Chief  of  En.-jineers  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1960.  it  was  extended  by  the 
President  for  2  years. 

In  the  past  4! '2  years,  General  Itsch- 
ner    administered     a     recordbreaking 
peacetime  $10  billion  construction  pro- 
gram.    Among    tlie    civil    and    military 
works  he  directed  were  the  completion 
of    the    U.S.    part    of    the    St.    Law- 
rence   Seaway,    advancement    of    the 
Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  River 
Basin   developments,   modernization   of 
the  Ohio  River  and  Great  Lakes  navi- 
gation  systems,   construction   of   ICBM 
launching    bases,    and    building    Camp 
Century,  the  nucleai -powered  research 
center  under  the  snow  on  the  Greenland 
Icecap.     He  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
team  which  negotiated  the  new  treaty 
with  Canada  for  further  development  of 
the  Columbia  River  by  both  countries. 
He  headed  Air  Force  construction  for 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  during  the  early 
part  of  World   War  U.     Later  he  had 
charge   of   construction   supporting   the 
invasion  of  Europe,  including  the  initial 
construction  of  the  port  of  Cherbourg 
and   rehabilitation   of  railroads,   roads, 
bridges,    ports,    hospitals,    depots,    coal 
mines,  steel  mills,  and  public  utilities  in 
the  American  sector  of  northern  France, 
Belgium.    Luxembourg,    and    Germany. 
With  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  he 
commanded  Base  K  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

After  World  War  11  General  Itschner 
served  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Chief  of 
Military  Construction  Operations  here 
in  the   Nation's  Capital.     He   was   as- 


signed as  district  engineer  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  in  1949.  When  hostilities  broke 
out  in  Korea,  he  served  as  engineer  of 
the  I  Corpr.  where  he  took  part  in  the 
rapid  advance  to  the  Yalu  River  and 
the  subsequent  withdrawal.  During  the 
latter  period  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
demolition  of  military-  structures  and 
installations  in  both  the  North  and 
South  Korean  capital  cities  as  the  troops 
withdrew.  He  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  received  in  combat  in 
March  1951. 

From  1952  to  1953.  General  Itschner 
was  division  engineer  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Division  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  headquarters  in  Portland.  Ore?.  In 
March  1954  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Chief  of  Engineers  fcr  Civil  Works.  He 
served  in  that  position  in  direct  charge 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  rivers-and- 
harbors  work  until  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  him  Chief  of  Engineers  m 
1956. 

Nearly  3.000  troops  paraded  at  the  re- 
tirement review  for  General  Itschner  on 
Monday  afternoon.  March  27,  1961.  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Center  and  Fort 
Belvoir.  Approximately  2.000  were  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Center  Regi- 
ment; 600  from  the  79th  Engineer 
Group,  construction;  and  250  from  the 
30th  Engineer  Battalion.  Base  Topo- 
graphic. Completing  the  troop  turnout 
were  42  members  of  the^75th  and  356th 
Army  Bands. 

At  the  retirement  review.  General 
Itschner  was  presented  with  the  Distin- 
guished Senice  Medal.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  citations  and  decora- 
tior^s  included  in  his  oSBcial  biography, 
which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Record. 

Immediately  after  retirement  the 
General  and  Mrs.  Itschner,  the  former 
Eleanor  Corey,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  de- 
parted for  Pakistan  where  he  will  serve 
as  chief  technical  adviser  on  the  Indiis 
River  project  with  the  Harza  Engineer- 
ing Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Lt.   Gen.   Emerson   CHAaus   Itschke« 

Emerson  C.  Itschner  was  born  In  Chicago. 
Ill  .  July  1.  1903.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  from  Illinois  and  was 
commissioned  a  sft:ond  lieutenant  In  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  upon  graduation  In  1924. 

His  early  service  consisted  of  a  varley  of 
interesting  assignments.  These  Included  his 
service  as  a  field  engineer  with  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission  from  1927  to  1929:  a  tour 
of  duty  as  assistant  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics  at  the  Missouri  School 
of  Mines;  the  3  years  from  1936  to  1939  which 
he  spent  as  assistant  to  the  division  engineer 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Engineer 
Division  and  as  a  resident  engineer  with 
the  St.  Louis  Engineer  District:  and  his  serv- 
ice In  Portland.  Oreg.;  from  1940  to  1941  ns 
a  company  commander  with  the  29th  Engi- 
neer Battalion. 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  II, 
when  the  Air  Force  construction  program 
was  at  Its  height,  he  was  In  charge  of  Air 
Force  construction  for  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Later,  as  engineer  of  the  advance  section. 
Communications  Zone,  in  Europe,  he  was  In 
full  charge  of  the  planning,  execution,  and 
completion  of  the  advance  section  engineer 
mission  on   the   continent  of   Europe.     The 
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planning  and  direction  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  port  of  Cherbourg  was  one  of  his 
responsibilities.  Rehabilitation  of  this  mass 
of  debris  was  vital  to  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  forces  on  the  Continent.  Another  Job 
was  the  rehabilitation  of  all  railroads,  ports, 
hospitals,  depots,  barracks,  coal  mines,  steel 
mills,  and  public  utilities  In  the  American 
sector  of  northern  Prance,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg, and  Germany,  and  the  construction 
of  hundreds  of  highway  bridges  In  these 
areas.  For  his  service  during  this  period, 
he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  With  the  termination 
of  hostilities  in  Europe,  he  became  com- 
mander of  Base  K  in  the  Philippines  and  was 
awarded  in  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Legion 
of  Merit  for  his  accomplishments  in  this 
Ix>sition. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  he 
returned  to  Washington,  DC.  where  he 
served  for  3  years  as  chief  of  the  Construc- 
tion Operations  Division  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  In  this  capacity,  he 
supervised  the  progress  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  construction  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  as  well  as  that  of  Veterans" 
Administration  hospitals  assigned  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  construction.  These 
were  unique  peacetime  programs  of  a  total 
cost  of  about  a  billion  dollars.  In  July  1949. 
he  became  district  engineer  of  the  Seattle 
Engineer  District,  where  he  was  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  civil  works  functions, 
including  river  and  harbor  and  flood-control 
construction  9.nd  operations.  He  also  di- 
rected all  military  construction  in  four 
States. 

In  August  1950,  General  Itschner  went  to 
Korea  to  become  engineer  of  I  Corps  and 
served  m  this  capacity  during  the  period 
of  rapid  advance  to  the  Yalu  River  and  the 
subsequent  withdrawal.  During  the  latter 
period,  he  took  charge  of  the  demolition  of 
military  structures  and  installations  In  both 
the  North  and  South  Korean  capital  cities 
as  the  troops  withdrew.  For  wounds  received 
in  combat  In  March  1951.  he  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart.  He  also  received  the  Air 
Medal  and  a  second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  service  In  Korea. 

After  a  short  period  as  engineer  of  the  5th 
U.S.  Army  In  Chicago,  he  was  assigned  as 
north  Pacific  division  engineer  in  Portland. 
Oreg  In  that  post,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
civil  and  military  programs  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho, 
western  Montana,  and  Alaska, 

General  Itschner  became  Assistant  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  Civil  Works  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  March  1954.  In  that  position  he 
had  responsibility  for  supervising  the  na- 
tionwide civil  works  construction  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  planned  and 
directed  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
'  sources  of  the  United  States  In  the  fields  of 
river  and  harbor  development,  flood  control, 
and  hydroelectric  power. 

On  October  1.  1956,  General  Itschner  be- 
came Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  He  was 
the  youngest  officer  In  more  than  a  century 
to  be  appointed  to  head  the  Army's  Corps 
of  Engineers,  with  Its  brilliant  record  of 
service,  both  as  a  fighting-building  military 
Army  corps,  and  as  a  nationwide  civil  works 
organization  constructing  and  maintaining 
the  country's  river  and  harbor  channels  and 
Federal  flood  control  structures.  Apart  from 
the  extensive  military  construction  and  civil 
works  programs,  he  directs  the  training  and 
schooling  of  engineer  military  personnel, 
the  largest  mapmaklng  enterprise  In  the 
world,  a  large  engineer  procurement  and 
maintenance  program,  the  management  of 
military  real  estate,  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  completed  Army  facilities  around 
the  world,  and  an  extensive  research  and 
development  program.  He  Is  exceptionally 
well  fitted  for  this  post  by  reason  of  excep- 
tional native   talents  and  his  well  rounded 


experience    in    both    the   military   and    civil 
works  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 

PERSONAL     DATA 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  July  1,  1908. 
Chicago,  m. 

Parents:  Father,  deceased;  mother:  Lucre- 
cla  Burns  Itschner, 

Marriage:  Date,  January  30,  1932;  wife. 
Eleanor  Corey  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  children, 
Eleanor  Ann  Caratt,  living  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
Gail  Sandra  and  Carol  Vine,  both  attending 
George  Washington  University. 

Official  home  address>  Lakeside,  Cholan, 
Wash. 

Education:  US.  Military  Academy,  1924; 
Cornell  University.  B.S,  in  civil  engineering. 
1926;  the  Engineer  School,  company  officers 
course.  1927;  Command  and  General  Staff 
College.  1940;  educational  equivalent  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  1947;  educational 
equivalent  to  the  National  War  College.  1947. 

CHHONOLOGICAL    LIST    Of    PROMOTIONS 

Second  lieutenant,  permanent  (RA).  June 
12.  1924. 

First  lieutenant,  permanent  (RA) .  January 
23,  1929. 

Captain,  permanent  (RA).  September  22, 
1935, 

Major,  temporary  (AUS),  February  4,  1941; 
permanent  (RA),  June  12,  1941. 

Lieutenant  colonel,  temporary  (AUS). 
January  6,  1942;  permanent  (RA),  July  22. 
1947. 

Colonel,  temporary  (AUS),  July  31,  1942; 
permanent  i  RA) ,  March  25,  1949, 

Brigadier  general,  temporary  (AUS).  July 
25.  1953;  permanent  (RA),  August  1,  1955. 

Major  general,  temporary  (AUS),  Decem- 
ber 21.  1955;  permanent  (RA),  October  1. 
1956. 

CHRONOLOOICAL   LIST    OT    AfiSlGNMKNTS 

Assistant  to  Chief,  Operations  Branch, 
Construction  Division,  Office,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Washington.  DC.  December  1941  to 
December  1342. 

Chief.  Department  of  Engineering,  the 
Engineer  School,  Port  Belvolr,  Va,.  December 
1942  to  June  1943. 

Chief,  Control  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Engineer,  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
July  1943  to  February  1944. 

Chief  Enelnecr,  Advance  Section,  Commu- 
nications Zone,  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions. February  1944  to  June  1945. 

Deputy  Commander  and  Chief  of  StaiT, 
Philippine  Base  Section,  Army  Forces  West- 
ern Pacific,  August  1945  to  September  1945. 

Commanding  officer.  Base  K,  Army  Forces 
Western  Piicific.  September  1945  to  March 
1946, 

Chief.  Construction  Operations  Division. 
Office.  Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington, 
DC.  May  li»46  to  July  1949. 

District  Engineer.  Seattle  District,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Seattle.  Wash,.  July  1949  to 
August  1950. 

Corps  Engineer,  I  Corps.  Far  East  Com- 
mand. August  1950  to  September  1951. 

Army  Engineer,  5th  Army,  Chicago,  111., 
November  1951  to  AprU  1952. 

Division  Engineer.  North  Pacific  Division. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Portland,  Oreg.,  April 
1952  to  November  1953, 

Deputy  iVssistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
Civil  Works,  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Washington,  DC,  November  1953  to  March 
1954. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil 
Works,  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  March  1954  to  September  1956. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U,S,  Army,  Washing- 
ton, DC  .  October  1956  to  March  1961. 

LIST    Oy    CITATIONS    AND    DECORATIONS 

Legion  ol  Merit  (with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters), Bronze  Star  Medal,  Air  Medal,  Purple 
Heart.  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Palm  (Prance) ,  L'Order  de  Leo- 
pold Grace  de  Officer    (Belgium),   Honorary 


Commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

PERSONAL    BACKGROUND    MATERIAL 

Interests  and  bobbies:  Gardening,  tennis, 
track,  and  baseball. 

Group  affiliations:  Society  of  American 
Military  Engineers,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Permanent  International  Naviga- 
tion Congress,  Newcomen  Society,  Washing- 
ton  Society   of   Engineers. 

Honors  other  than  military:  Doctor  of  en- 
gineering from  Drexel  Institute,  doctor  of 
engineering  from  Missouri  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy. 

Publications:  General  Itschner  has  pub- 
lished articles  in  a  number  of  magazines  and 
periodicals,  including  the  Military  Engineer, 
Civil  Engineering,  and  Army,  among  others 

Licenses:  Registered  professional  engineer. 
District  of  Columbia, 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R,  3935  >  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  $1,25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr,  Powell.  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Kearns.  and 
Mr.  Ayres  were  app>ointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4884)  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  authorize  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills.  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mi. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


RESEARCH  INTO  RESOURCES  OF 
THE  SEA 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  if 
it  is  understood  that  in  doing  so  he  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.   MORSE.     ye,s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Madam 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
Eugene  Register -Guard  of  Eugene. 
Oreg..  carried  an  editorial  on  April  9 
concerning  the  request  try  President 
Kennedy  for  a  $97  milhon  research  pro- 
gram affecting  the  resources  of  the  sea. 
The  editorial  outlines  the  importance  of 
this  program,  and  the  research  already 
being  conducted  in  Oregon  on  ocea- 
nography. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  editorial  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  mention 
again,  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration,  the  availability  of  the 
Tongue  Point  facility  near  Astoria, 
which  was  recently  closed  as  a  naval 
station.  Use  of  the  Tonfrue  Point  fa- 
cility for  oceanorraphy  research  would 
m  admirably  with  the  programs  already 
underway  in  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Look  to  the  Sea 

The  world's  population,  soon  to  approach 
3  billion,  lives  on  one-third  of  the  earth. 
The  other  two-thirds  is  water,  a  vast  waste- 
land in  our  thlnkmg  thus  far.  From  the 
two-thirds  we  draw  only  about  1  percent 
of  otir  food.  We  could  draw  much  more, 
and  the  day  may  come  when  we  have  to. 

Almost  overlooked  in  the  news  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  request  for  a  »97  million  re- 
search program  in  the  resources  of  the  sea. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done. 

Only  in  a  few  places,  notably  Japan,  has 
there  been  a  real  attempt  to  farm  the  sea. 
Elsewhere  we  hunt  there,  but  we  do  not  farm. 
Yet.  the  possiblUtles  are  Uemendous.  For 
all  that  a  plankton  sandwich  doesn't  sound 
good  to  most  of  us  right  now.  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  couldn't  learn  to  like  such  a 
dish.  Indeed,  If  atomic  explosions  start 
popping  around  the  world,  future  genera- 
tions may  find  that  the  only  safe  food  Is 
seafood. 

But  food  Is  not  the  only  resource  that  the 
sea  must  hold  in  untold  quantity.  Minerals 
are  there,  too.  Water  is  the  great  eroding 
agent.  The  land  Is  carried  into  the  ocean 
where  the  minerals  form  the  "salt"  that  dis- 
tinguishes sea  water.  The  ocean  floor  Is  a 
vast  storehouse  of  precious  minerals.  If  only 
we  can  mine  them. 

Climate  control  may  be  one  of  mankind's 
weapons  in  accommodating  the  population 
boom.  One  of  the  keys  to  climate  control 
lies  In  the  currents  of  the  sea.  But  before 
we  can  control  currents  we  must  understand 
them. 

And  think  of  the  er.ergy  that  goes  to  waste 
In  the  tides. 

Research  is  going  on.  to  be  sure.  Here  In 
Orecon,  we  have  the  largely  overlooked  ma- 
rine biology  lab  n«»r  Coos  Bay,  And  Oregon 
State  University  Rt  long  last  has  a  seagoing 
vessel  for  Its  studies  of  the  ocean.  The  Cor- 
vallls  Institution,  too,  has  been  doing  some 
work  in  seafood  research.  But  so  much  more 
remains. 

Research  of  this  kind  Is  "pure"  research, 
research  which  may  or  may  not  bring  a 
worthwhile  result.  But  only  If  the  effort  Is 
made  will  we  stand  a  chance  of  learning 
anything  about  that  two-thirds  of  the  world 
which  we  now  regard  as  wasteland. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
propose  to  speak  for  the  next  few  min- 
utes on  Cuba  and  the  United  States- 


Cuban  relations;  and  I  shall  not  yield 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I 
speak  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  because  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  very  serious  im- 
plications to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  world  that 
may  vei-y  well  become  involved  in  the 
Cuban  crisis.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
in  recent  years  when  calm  deliberation 
was  the  highest  manifestation  of  states- 
manship in  connection  with  American 
foreign  policy,  that  time  is  now. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  has  worked  in- 
tensively, for  some  years  now.  seeking  to 
help  develop  programs,  to  change  Latin 
American  attitudes,  and  to  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  Latin  American  goverrunents.  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  the  economic  posture 
of  our  Latin  American  :  riends  and  neigh- 
bors. It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  com- 
niittee  that  through  such  an  economic 
approach,  we  could  strengthen  the  po- 
litical choice  for  freedom  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

The  members  of  my  committee  know 
that  this  is  a  longtime  problem.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  overnight.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
governmental  modification  and  reform, 
both  economic  and  political,  in  a  large 
number  of  Latin  American  countries. 

We  must  exr>ect  a  good  many  disap- 
pointments over  the  years  that  I  think  it 
is  going  to  take  to  resolve  the  great  con- 
test in  Latin  America  between  freedom 
and  totalitarianism.  But  may  I  say,  at 
the  outset  of  this  speech.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  am  satisfied  the  problem  will 
never  be  resolved  by  the  exercise  of 
military  might.  Oh,  we  can  defeat  any 
power  inside  or  outside  Latin  America, 
if  the  contest  is  confined  to  Latin 
America,  and  if  it  follows  conventional 
military  form.  But  that  would  give  us 
£.n  empty  victory,  because  the  problem  is 
to  establish  a  political  and  economic 
order,  in  country  after  country,  dedicated 
to  a  way  of  life  based  upon  political 
freedom. 

It  is  very  easy,  in  an  hour  such  as  this, 
when  there  are  so  many  in  our  country 
willing  to  wave  the  flag  into  tatters,  to 
join  in  the  emotionalism  of  the  hour  and 
demand  so-called  United  States  direct 
mihtary  action  in  Cuba.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  might  be  the  way  to  win  a  bat- 
tle, but  lose  a  peace. 

After  all.  our  generation  has  An  obli- 
gation to  generations  to  follow  us.  I 
tliink  we  have  reached  that  hour  in 
American  history  when  the  leaders  of 
our  country  are  called  upon  to  lead  our 
country  into  peace,  and  not  into  war. 

RESPONSIBII.rTIES      OF      CONCKESfi      IN      FOREIGN 
AFTAIRS 

The  Congress  has  a  great  obligation 
to  this  administration  to  put  itself  at 
the  disposal  of  this  administration  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
advice  and  consent  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. We  have  stood  ready  :ind  will- 
ing to  give  that  advice  and  to  consult 
with  and  cooperate  with  this  adminis- 
tration in  respect  to  the  Cubf.n  crisis. 
The  sad  fact  is  our  advice  has  not  been 
sought. 


This  morning  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secrrtary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  a  noatter  of  deep  regret  to 
me.    as    chairman    of    the    Senate    Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  that   the 
administration    did    not    see    fit    to    advise 
with  the  committee  prior  to  making  its  de- 
cision to  intervene  in  the  Cuban   invasion 
through   granting  logistic  and  other   assist- 
ance to  the  Cuban  exiles.     The  administra- 
tion has  every  reason  to  know  that  It  Is  the 
unanlmcuis  desire   of  members  not  only  of 
the    Latin    American    Subcommittee   of    the 
Senate  but  I  am  sure  of  the  full  membership 
of  the  committees  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
military  pcUcy  to  cooperate  at  all  tunes  v.4th 
the  administration   in  connection  with   any 
matter  that  Involves  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion.   Such  cooperation  calls  for  our  making 
available   to    the    administration    Just    such 
Information  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  could  have  presented  prior 
to  the  making  of  the  ill-fated  decision  to  in- 
vade Cuba  by   means  of  the   Cuban   exiles. 
It  is  possible  that  the  advice  wh.ch  the  ad- 
ministration  would    have   received   from   at 
least  some  of  us  on  the  Latin  American  Sub- 
committee might  nave  caused  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  invasion  plans.     Under  the  Con- 
stitution we   have  no   right   to   insist   upon 
being   advised   in   advance  of  svich   a  course 
of  fiction,  but  I  respectfully  suggest  that  in 
keeping   with    the   spirit    of   the   advise   and 
consent  clause  of  the  Const ItuUon  it  would 
be  a  couEtructive  administrative  poUcy  to  at 
least  touch  base   with   foreign   poUcy   com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  before 
the  fact  rather  than  after  the  fact.     In  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  Constitution,  attention 
Is   called   to   the  fact   that   under    article    1, 
section  8,  it  is  stUl  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  declare  war. 

Watnr  Morse. 

Madam  President,  we  should  not  lose 
sight — and  the  White  Heuse  should  not 
lose  sight — of  the  fact  that  under  our 
Constitution  foreign  policy  docs  not  be- 
long to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  are  but  the  administrators  of  the 
people's  foreign  policy.  Foreign  policy, 
under  our  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, belongs  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  constitutional  fathers  wisely  set 
up  a  check  and  balance  system  for  the 
administration  of  this  Government,  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  telegram  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  this  morning,  the  power 
to  declare  war  was  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress by  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Piesidcnt  of  the  United  States  is 
the  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  administration  of  foreign 
policy  as  he  is  our  representative  in  all 
diplomatic  relations  and  negotiations, 
but  he  is  not  given  the  power  to  deter- 
mine American  foreign  policy  unchecked 
by  representatives  of  our  free  people. 

When  I  speak  thus  at  a  time  such  as 
this  there  are  those  who  will  seek  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  finds  himself  in  a  break 
with  the  administration.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  I  speak  out 
of  a  very  sincere  desire  to  be  of  ever>' 
help  I  can.  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
to  my  President.  I  shall  stand  with  him 
in  his  mistakes,  seeking  to  do  whatever 
I  can,  in  my  small  way,  to  keep  those 
mistakes  at  a  minimum. 
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I  believe  that  if  the  Latin  American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  had 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  advise  with 
this  administration,  the  mistake  of  the 
Cuban  invasion  last  week  would  not  have 
been  made.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  also 
have  a  duty  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
to  cairy  out  a  patriotic  trust  I  owe  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Many 
may  disagree  with  conclusions  which,  as 
Senators,  we  may  reach,  and  they  may 
disagree  with  some  of  my  conclusions 
about  the  Cuban  crisis,  but  on  the  basis 
of  such  facts  as  I  know  about  Latin 
America  I  sorely  wish  that  my  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  might  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  advise  with  the  Pres- 
ident or  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
with  other  officers  of  the  administration 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  foreign 
policy  about  which  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at 
least,  knew  nothing. 

In  fact,  last  Tuesday  I  appeared  on 
the  Dave  Garroway  television  show  in 
the  morning  and  was  asked  questions 
about  the  Cuban  situation.  I  presented 
what  my  understanding  was  in  respect 
to  the  administration's  policy.  Subse- 
quently. I  found  myself  very  much  cha- 
grined. I  referred  to  statements  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
made  about  U.S.  nonintervention  in 
Cuba.  p>araphrasing  them.  I  am  sure,  ac- 
curately. One  can  say.  as  one  analyzes 
the  literal  statements  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  they 
referred  only  to  invasion  by  the  use  of 
American  troops.  I  hope  we  have  not 
come  to  a  pass  when  we  have  to  keep 
a  dictionary  at  hand  and  refer  to  it  for 
an  analysis  of  possible  semantics  or  con- 
cealed meanings  in  statements  issued  by 
the  White  House  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I  am  satisfied  the  im- 
pression went  across  this  country  that 
the  US  Government  was  not  aiding 
and  abetting,  was  not  assisting  in.  was 
not  supplying  the  logistics  or  the  equip- 
ment or  the  naval  cover  for  an  invasion 
of  Cuba  by  Cuban  exiles. 

I  think  I  was  quite  justified  in  my 
remarks,  although  I  owe  an  apology  to 
everyone  who  heard  me  on  the  Dave 
Garroway  television  show.  I  did  not 
speak  a  falsehood,  because  that  would 
involve  an  intention  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic, but  I  did  not  speak  the  facts,  because 
subsequently  the  whole  country  discov- 
ered that  what  I  thought  was  the  policy 
of  the  administration  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  administration  at  all. 

We  now  know  that  there  has  been  a 
covert  program  underway  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Cuban  exiles  in  an  inva- 
sion of  Cuba,  and  that  assistance  was 
given  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  say  most  respectfully — and  on  this 
point  judgments  may  differ — that  if  the 
administration  is  to  expect  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress,  we  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  admin- 
istration before  the  fact  and  not  after 
the  fact. 
I  The  fact  is  that  a  matter  as  important 
as  this  was  not  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
cussion before  either  my  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs  or  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  itself.    It  may 


be  said  that  some  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  because  of 
their  position  of  leadership  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  may  have  been 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  this  ad- 
ministration at  some  White  House  con- 
ference, ^owever,  I  doubt  if  that  even 
occurred,  at  least  with  any  number  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  I  say 
most  respectfully.  Madam  President, 
that  conferring  with  one  or  two  individ- 
ual Senators  never  can  be  a  substitute 
for  the  administration  discussing  these 
matters  with  the  full  membership  of 
committees  of  the  Senate  which,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Senate,  have  been  given 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  responsibility 
of  advising  the  Senate  in  regard  to  for- 
eign affairs. 

Neither  is  it  acceptable  to  me  to  say 
that  the  administration  talked  to  politi- 
cal leaders  in  both  parties,  many  of 
whom  are  not  even  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  certainly  think  it  Is  fine  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  a 
matter  which  could  be  a5  critical  as  the 
Cuban  situation,  but  again  I  respect- 
fully say  that,  in  addition,  unless  the  ad- 
ministration wishes  to  give  the  impres- 
sion to  the  Nation  that  it  does  not  have 
confidence  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House,  it  should 
consult  with  those  given  by  the  Congress 
itself  a  responsibility  to  sit  in  commit- 
tee as  the  first  advisers  at  the  legislative 
level  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  this  morn- 
ing with  one  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State,  I  expressed  these 
views.  In  fairness  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  this  point,  I  should  report  that 
he  said,  in  effect: 

Our  hindsight  now  proves  to  be  better  than 
our  foresight,  and  we  recognize  that  we 
should  have  followed  the  course  of  action 
that  you  suggested  in  your  wire  to  Secretary 
Rusk. 

I  have  mentioned  this  procedural  sub- 
ject because  in  my  judgment  the  lead- 
ers— at  least  those  of  my  party— in  the 
Senate  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to 
work  out  a  liaison  with  the  administra- 
tion so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation — and  it  is  a  horrible  thought — 
in  which  we  are  not  given  an  opportunity 
to  offer  advice  in  advance  of  being  con- 
fronted some  dark  day  with  making  a 
decision  under  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  in  respect  to  a  declaration 
of  war. 

In  recent  years  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that,  of  course,  war  is  not  declared  any 
more  in  these  modem  times  until  after  a 
nation  is  involved  in  a  war.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  to  issue  this  caveat  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  it.  No  Presi- 
dent can  justify  getting  the  United 
States  into  war  and  v-*hen  asking  the 
Congress  to  back  him  up  with  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Rest  assured  that  whoever  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  expected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  avoid  following  a  course  of 
action  that  may  eventually  result  in  ask- 
ing for  a  declaration  of  war  without  con- 


sulting, before  the  fact,  with  those  regu- 
lar committees  of  Congress  on  foreign 
affairs.  The  President  owes  it  to  the 
country  to  consult  with  the  two  principal 
committees  in  each  body,  which  in  the 
Senate  are  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  corresponding  commit- 
tees of  the  House. 

We  all  know  that  in  an  hour  of  crisis 
we  will  unanimously  rally  behind  the 
President,  no  matter  who  he  may  be. 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  or  the 
House  should  be  put  in  a  position  in 
which  all  it  does  is  what  it  is  forced  to 
do;  a  position  in  which  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  formality  that  we  vote  a  declaration 
of  war  in  the  Congress. 

NEXT  STEPS  DEBATED  IN  PRKSS 

In  recent  hours  two  very  interesting 
newspaper  columns  appeared  dealing 
with  the  Cuban  situation.  Without  hav- 
ing the  slightest  intention  of  engaging 
in  any  unfair  criticism,  but  seeking  only 
to  point  out  the  contrasts  between  those 
two  articles  I  wish  to  discuss  them 
briefly.  One  is  an  article  which  I  in- 
terpret to  mean  that  we  should  move 
down  the  road  toward  direct  military 
U.S.  action  in  Cuba.  The  other  is  an 
article  that  follows  at  least  the  spirit 
of  the  plea  that  I  made  in  the  Senate  in 
the  speech  I  made  last  week  on  Cuba, 
which  was  a  plea  for  calmness,  a  plea  for 
careful  study,  a  plea  for  contemplation 
of  the  implications  that  will  flow  from 
any  course  of  military  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba 
in  light  of  existing  facts.  Of  course, 
facts  can  change  and  facts  can  exist 
about  which  we  may  not  know. 

The  first  article  to  which  I  refer  was 
written  by  a  very  distinguished  corre- 
spondent and  columnist.  Mr.  Stewart  Al- 
sop.  and  is  entitled  "If  You  Strike  a^  a 
King."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecticr..  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

It  You  Strike  at  a  King 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  state  the  obvious. 
Alter  the  events  of  the  last  tragic  week,  and 
especially  after  what  President  Kennedy  said 
in  his  speech  to  the  editors.  Fidel  Castro 
cannot  Indefinitely  be  permitted  to  survive 
In  triumph  The  prestige  and  even  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  are  now  obviously 
and  wholly  committed  to  Castro's  ultimate 
downfall. 

There  is  hardly  anybody  In  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  Kennedy  administration  who 
does  not  agree  that  this  commitment  to 
Castro  8  destruction  now  in  fact  exists 
And  yet  President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers 
certainly  did  not  plan  the  commitment.  On 
the  contrary,  the  President's  key  decisions 
in  regard  to  the  Cuban  operation  were  spe- 
cifically designed  to  avoid  such  a  commit- 
ment. 

There  were  two  key  decisions  made  by  the 
President  after  he  decided  to  give  the  opera- 
tion a  green  light.  The  plan  for  the  opera- 
tion which  the  President  Inherited  from 
President  Elsenhower  involved  the  use  of 
American  armed  force — for  example,  naval 
air  power — If  necessary  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  operation.  President  Kennedy's  first 
key  decision  was  to  rule  out  the  use  of  any 
American  forces  whatever,  under  any  condl- 
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tions  whatever.  Hlf  second  decision  was  to 
announce  the  first  d«;l6ion,  just  as  the  opera- 
tion began. 

The  public  announcement  that  American 
forces  would  under  no  circumstances  be  In- 
volved was  relterate<l  twice  by  the  President 
himself  and  four  times  with  even  more 
emphasis  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rtisk. 
The  announcement  obviously  greatly  reduced 
the  likelihood  of  a  general  uprising  In  Cuba, 
which  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Cuban 
operation.  It  also  quite  unnecessarily  tied 
the  Presidents  hands  In  advance. 

After  the  operations  began  to  go  bad.  at 
an  all -day  meeting  at  the  White  House  on 
Wednesday,  certain  of  the  President's  mili- 
tary and  civilian  advisers  favored  active 
American  Intervention.  Tliey  argued  that 
the  operation  simply  could  not  be  allowed  to 
fall.  If  only  because  the  United  Slates  would 
In  that  event  become  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  most  papery  of  paper  tigers.  The  Presi- 
dent might  well  have  favored  this  course 
hlm*elf.  If  he  had  not  so  publicly  tied  his 
own  hands  In  advance  Why  did  he  do  so? 
This  reporter  has  tried  hard  to  find  the 
answer  to  that  question,  and  must  confess  a 
partial  failure  The  fact  is  that  there  has 
been  something  oddly  uncharacteristic  about 
the  President's  role  In  the  Cuban  affair.  To 
be  sure,  since  the  operation  failed,  his  actions 
have  been  wholly  characteristic  of  the  man — 
he  has  taken  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
faiiuic  on  himself  and  he  has  passed  the 
word  down  the  line  that  there  will  be  no 
recriminations  and  no  scapegoat  hunt.  The 
uncharacteristic   phase    came   earlier. 

Throughout  his  career — as  for  example  in 
his  decision  to  enter  the  key  Wisconsin  and 
West  Virginia  primaries  last  year— Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  always  looked  before  he  leaped.  He 
had  looked  very  hard,  carefully  weighing 
every  conceivable  factor  likely  to  affect  the 
outcome.  And  then  he  has  leaped  very  hard, 
using  every  conceivable  means  to  assure  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  looking  phase  of  the  Cuban  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Kennedy  was  certainly  the  victim 
of  bad  Intelligence.  But  Intelligence  is  and 
always  has  been  two-thirds  guesswork,  and 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  President  ade- 
quately weighed  the  consequences  of  failure. 
This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  leaping  phase  of  the  operation  was.  by 
past  Kennedy  standards,  so  uncharacteris- 
tically tentative.  ■  Tlie  idea  that  Castro  could 
be  brought  down  without  any  risk  at  all  of 
using  American  men  or  arms  recalls  the  old 
rhyme  of  dubious  origin: 

"Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 
Yes.  my  darling  daughter; 
Hang   your  clothes  on   a   hickory   limb 
And  don't  go  near  the  water." 


water. 

At  lesist  part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
markedly  un-Kennedy-like  quality  of  the 
President's  role  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
Cuban  operation  lies  with  U.N.  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson,  whose  voice  Is  listened  to 
with  respect  in  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Prom  his  own  point  of  view  it  was  quite 
natural  that  Stevenson  should  strongly  favor 
a  categorical  promise  that  American  forces 
would  not  be  used  in  Cuba.  The  peculiar 
holier-than-thou  public  stance  which  suc- 
ceeding American  delegations  to  the  U.N. 
have  always  thought  It  necessary  to  assume 
was  difficult  to  sustain  in  any  case,  In  view 
of  the  obvious  American  complicity  in  the 
Cuban  operation.  Without  the  Kennedy 
promise.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
sustain. 

Kennedy  has  spoken  of  "the  lessons  we 
have  learned"  from  the  tragic  Cuban  episode. 
One  lesson,  surely,  is  that  what  pleases  the 
majority  of  the  strangely  assorted  gaggle  of 
more  or  less  sovereign  nations  which  now 
constitute  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  does 
not  necessarily  serve  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  Another  lesson  is 
summed  up  in  the  old  adage.  "If  you  strike  at 
a  king,  you  must  strike  to  kill." 


Some  day.  one  way  or  another,  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  bring  Castro  dovm  will 
have  to  be  honored.  The  commitment  can 
only  be  honored  if  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  willing.  If  necessary,  to  strike  to  kill, 
even  If  that  risks  the  shedding  of  American 
blood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  refer  now  to  two  or 
three  paragraphs  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Alsop  said: 

Sometimes  it  Is  useful  to  state  the  obvious. 
After  the  events  of  the  last  tragic  week,  and 
especially  after  what  President  Kennedy 
said  In  his  speech  to  the  editors,  Fidel  Castro 
cannot  Indefinitely  be  permitted  to  stirvive 
In  triumph.  The  prestige  and  even  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  are  now  ob- 
viously and  wholly  committed  to  Castro's 
ultimate  downfall. 

Later  in  the  article  he  said: 

The  public  announcement  that  American 
forces  would  under  no  circumstances  be 
Involved  was  reiterated  twice  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  four  times  with  c.en  more 
emphasis  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
The  announcement  obviously  greatly  reduced 
the  likelihood  of  a  general  uprising  In  Cuba, 
which  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Cuban 
ojjeration.  It  also  quite  unnecessarily  tied 
the  President's  hands  In  advance. 

Later  in  the  article  Mr.  Alsop  further 
said: 

Kennedy  has  spoken  of  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  the  tragic  Cuban  epi- 
sode. One  lesson,  surely,  is  that  what 
pleases  the  majority  of  the  strangely  as- 
sorted gaggle  of  more  or  less  sovereign  na- 
tions which  now  constitute  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  does  not  necessarily  serve  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States.  An- 
other lesson  Is  summed  up  In  the  old  adage. 
"If  you  strike  at  a  king,  you  must  strike 
to  kill  " 

Some  day.  one  way  or  another,  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  bring  Castro  down  will 
have  to  be  honored.  The  comjnltment  can 
only  be  honored  If  the  American  Govern- 
ment Is  willing.  If  necessary,  to  strike  to 
kill,  even  if  that  risks  the  shedding  of 
American  blood. 

I  reject  the  implication  of  the  Alsop 
article  that  direct  military  intervention 
by  the  United  States  is  the  course  of 
action  we  should  follow  in  Cuba  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  as  they  have  thus  far 
developed  in  the  Cuban  situation. 

Although  I  am  sure  Senators  would 
not  misunderstand  my  position,  because 
they  know  of  my  record,  there  are  those 
who  can  take  my  words  out  of  context, 
of  course,  and  misrepresent  my  position. 
So  let  mc  say  at  this  point  in  my  speech 
that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  administration  or  in  the  country 
for  my  hatred  and  detestation  of  what 
Castro  stands  for. 

History  will  convict  Fidel  Castro  of 
having  betrayed  all  his  professings  on 
the  basis  on  which  he  garnered  so  much 
support  in  Cuba  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  the  time  that  he  led  the  revolu- 
tion against  Batista. 

Senators  know  that  I  was  outspoken 
in  opposition  to  Batista.  Senators  know 
that  for  a  long  time  before  the  fall  of 
Batista  the  Congressional  Record  is  re- 
plete with  warnings  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  about  the  very  mistaken 
policy  we  were  following  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  supporting  that  dictator  as  well  as 
other  dictators  in  Latin  America. 

Senators  know  that  it  was  in  January 
1958  that  my  subcommittee  conducted 


hearings  in  which  the  State  Department, 
through  its  witness,  admitted  that  Ba- 
tista undoubtedly  could  not  remain  in 
power  without  American  military  sup- 
port. 

A  great  many  of  us  protested  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  military  support.  In 
March  1958  our  Government  announced 
that  it  no  longer  was  going  to  give  mili- 
tary aid  to  Batista.  Not  very  long  after 
that,  the  Batista  regime  of  tyrannical 
fascism  fell. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  rei>el  leader  who 
ever  had  such  a  great  opix>rtunity  to  put 
into  practice  his  supposedly  professed 
support  of  ideals  of  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic government  than  Fidel  Castro.  He 
certainly  had  behind  him  a  great  wave  of 
public  support  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Congress. 

Yet  shortly  after  he  took  power  we 
were  shocked  to  discover  that  this  rebel 
leader  of  Ciiba  was  himself  adopting 
totalitarian  procedures  not  any  different, 
in  fact,  from  the  procedures  that  Ba- 
tista had  followed  during  his  reign  of 
terror. 

Castro  started,  Senators  will  recall,  his 
blood  baths  in  the  form  of  his  summary 
executions.  I  walked  to  this  floor  and 
protested  those  blood  baths  and  called 
them  blood  baths,  only  to  find  myself 
highly  criticized  in  and  out  of  Congress 
for  that  description  I  put  on  his  execu- 
tions. 

We  were  frequently  briefed  in  our 
subcommittee  with  regard  to  what  our 
intelligence  data  showed  was  going  on 
inside  Cuba.  So  when  a  speech  was 
made  in  the  other  body,  charging  me 
with  misinforming  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  answered  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  next  day  based  upon  what 
we  knew  were  the  facts  with  which  our 
intelligence  reports  had  supplied  us. 
Those  reports  showed  that  in  many  in- 
stances after  the  leader  of  a  rifle  squad 
had  put  his  hand  on  the  body  of  an 
arrested  victim,  that  body,  sometimes 
in  20  or  45  minutes,  was  a  corpse  in  a 
trench  grave,  not  even  an  individual 
grave. 

So  we  knew  there  were  not  any  mili- 
tary trials  that  could  possibly  meet  the 
procedural  tests  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention for  the  trial  of  war  prisoners 
which  all  civilized  nations  had  signed. 
I  said  at  the  time  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  no  "out" 
for  Castro,  even  though  he  could  fall 
back  on  the  technicality  that  these  were 
not  war  prisoners  taken  in  a  war  be- 
tween two  sovereign  powers,  but  pris- 
oners taken  in  a  civil  war,  and  there- 
fore, technically,  the  Geneva  convention 
did  not  apply.  It  certainly  applied  mor- 
ally. 

In  answer  to  that  alibi  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  that  Castro  should  apply 
the  procedures  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion to  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  his  own 
fellow  Cubans,  if  these  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  are  recognized  as 
fair  procedures  for  treatment  of  war 
prisoners  captured  in  a  war  with  an- 
other sovereign  ix)wer. 

Shortly  following  that  speech  some  of 
us  in  Congress  received  telegrams  from 
Castro  inviting  us  to  come  to  Havana 
as  observers,  with  all  expenses  paid,  to 
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attend  a  ma.ss  trial,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  the  great  amphitheater  in  Ha- 
vana. O^course  most  of  us  refuse.;.  I 
refused,  and  sent  Castro  a  telegram  ex- 
pressing' my  rejection  of  his  proposal, 
and  suggesting  that  it  was  not  a  mass 
trial  that  Cuba  needed,  but  a  rededica- 
tion  to  the  spiritual  values  of  the  maas. 
I  sugciested  also  in  my  telegram  that 
Cuba,  being  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  if  Castro  wanted  official  obser- 
vation of  any  mass  trial,  he  could  call 
UF>on  the  United  Nations,  in  accordance 
with  its  procedures,  to  apE>oint  an  ob- 
servation team  or  commission  to  sit 
through  the  trials  and  report  on  them 
to  the  United  Natiorus.  Of  covrse  we  all 
know  that  was  the  last  thing  Castro 
wanted. 

They  went  ahead  with  their  blood 
baths.  They  went  ahead  with  one  totali- 
tarian procedure  after  another.  I  be- 
came really  convinced  that  freedom  was 
not  going  to  be  implanted  in  Cuba  by 
Castro.  Senators  will  recall  that  the 
first  President  of  Cuba  to  take  ofifice 
after  the  successful  revolution  against 
Batista  was  a  great  Cuban  lawyer  and 
judge.  Senor  Manual  Urrutia.  a  man  who 
believes  in  the  protection  of  substantive 
rights  by  fair  procedures.  A  man  who, 
incidentally,  while  on  the  bench,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  agreed,  once  saved 
Castro's  life  by  insisting  as  a  judge  that 
Castro  receive  procedural  protection, 
which,  as  a  dictator  of  Cuba,  he  was  un- 
willing to  extend  to  those  who  had  op- 
posed him  in  the  revolution. 

Sad  to  say,  Senor  Urrutia  has  within 
the  last  2  days  been  forced  to  seek  politi- 
cal a.<^ylum  in  the  Venezuelan  Embassy  in 
Cuba. 

I  have  documented,  from  time  to  time 
through  my  work  on  our  subcommittee, 
a  whole  series  of  objections  to  the  totali- 
tarian procedures  of  Castro.  Last  fall 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1 
and  I  sat  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  and  there  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  at  close  range  the  con- 
duct and  the  maneuvering  and  the  ex- 
tremism of  this  man. 
I  I  always  hesitate  to  pass  on  the  motiva- 
tion of  others,  or  to  pass  judgment  con- 
cerning another  person's  mental  be- 
havior. It  is  not  news  to  the  Senate  to 
know  that  I  have  expressed  myself  many 
times  to  the  effect  that,  in  my  judgment, 
with  Castro  we  are  dealing  with  an  ab- 
normal person  who  gives  manifestations 
of  many  psychopathic  tendencies. 

It  is  interesting  that  throughout  his- 
tory frequently  men  have  gained  seats  of 
great  power  over  populations  with  re- 
gard to  whom  the  historians  have  said 
that  they  possessed  abnormal  mental 
and  behavior  traits.  The  fact  is  that 
Casfro  gained  power  over  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  he  has  remained  in  power  and 
he  is  a  reality  in  Cuba  today.  The  ques- 
tion is:  What  do  we  propose  to  do  about 
it? 

I  now  call  attention  to  the  second 
article  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  my 
speech;  namely,  the  article  entitled 
■  Kennedys  First  Defeat:  How  Will  He 
React?"'  written  by  James  Reston  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  23,  1961.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  article 


may   be    printed    at   thii   point   in   the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy's  First  Defeat;  How  Will  He 

React? 

(By   James  Reston) 

Washington,  April  22.— For  the  flrst  time 
in  his  life,  John  F.  Kennedy  haa  taken  a 
public  licking.  He  has  faced  Illness  and 
even  death  In  his  43  years,  but  defe.it  Is 
something  new  to  him,  and  Cuba  was  a 
clumsy  and  humiliating  defeat,  which  makes 
It  worse. 

How  he  reacts  to  It  may  very  well  be  more 
Important  than  how  he  got  Into  It.  For  this 
will  be  a  critical  test  of  the  character  and 
perspective  of  the  new  President,  and  of  the 
brilliant  young  men  he  has  brought  to  the 
pinnacle  of  Amerlcnn  political  power. 

The  temptation  to  lash  back  and  "get 
even"  In  Cuba  Is  very  great.  The  politician's 
natural  reaction  to  a  dramatic  defeat  is  to 
try  for  a  dramatic  victory  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  has  the  power  to  do  so.  No  doubt  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  covmtry  would  support  his 
landing  the  Marines  In  Cuba. 

Moreover,  former  President  Elsenhower, 
who  knows  the  agony  of  choosing  between 
desperate  courses  of  action,  would  un- 
doubtedly support  him.  Former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  quoted  as  saying  publicly  that 
he  would  go  along  even  If  this  meant  putting 
U.S.  forces  on  the  beaches  In  Cuba.  And 
some  of  the  President's  closest  advisers, 
deeply  involved  in  the  defeat,  are  eager  to 
recoup  the  losses  of  the  last  few  days. 

StTDDEN     DIPLOMACT? 

Nevertheless,  this  Is  no  time  for  sudden 
action,  but  for  a  little  more  careful  reflection 
and  staff  work  than  went  Into  the  original 
decision  to  allow  the  Cuban  refugees  to  en- 
gage the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

Cuba  is  not  a  present  danger  to  the  United 
States.  Even  If  and  when  It  gets  the  160 
Communist  Mlg  fighter  planes  and  the 
Cuban  pilots  now  being  trained  In  Czecho- 
slovakia— the  fear  of  which  plays  such  an 
Important  part  In  the  decision  to  launch  this 
week's  adventure — this  is  no  serious  menace 
to  the  security  of  the  Republic. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  press  confer- 
ence yesterday,  the  threat  of  the  rising  power 
and  Ideology  of  Cuba  Is  more  of  a  menace 
to  the  other  states  of  the  Cairlbbean  and 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  than  It  Is  to 
the  United  States.  But  if  Castfo  tries  to 
use  his  military  power  against  any  other 
state  In  the  Caribbean  or  the  hemisphere, 
then  the  issue  will  be  clear.  At  that  point, 
the  United  States  can  wipe  him  out,  with  the 
requisite  sanction  of  law  on  Its  side. 

After  all,  the  mere  presence  of  military 
force  In  a  weak  country  Is  not  necessarily  a 
threat  to  a  strong  country.  Turkey,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  getting  from  the  United 
States  far  more  power  than  Castro  ever 
dreamed  of  getting  from  the  Russians.  This 
U.S.  power.  Including  even  rockets  with  nu- 
clear warheads,  has  been  situated  In  Turkey 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  Russians,  while  an- 
noyed by  this  fact,  have  not  felt  obliged  to 
use  their  power  to  Invade  Tvitkcy. 

KENNEDT'S    APPROACH 

It  all  depends  on  how  President  Kennedy 
looks  at  all  this.  He  can  look  at  It  In  per- 
sonal and  political  terms  and  concentrate 
on  redressing  the  blunders  of  the  last  few 
weeks  by  landing  two  or  three  divisions  In 
Cuba.  In  other  words,  he  can  put  the  Im- 
mediate situation  ahead  of  all  the  other 
worldwide  social  and  economic  programs  he 
has  been  working  so  hard  to  emphasize  ever 
since  he  came  to  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  can  look  at  the 
wider  world  picture,  now  greatly  darkened 
by  the  even's  In  Laos  and  the  sudden  Insur- 


rection of  the  French  Army  that  has  broken 
out  In  Algeria. 

He  can  try  to  deal  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  In  Cuba  by  military  means, 
and  risk  the  whole  Inter-American  and 
United  Nations  systems  In  the  process. 

But  It  does  come  back  to  bis  personal  de- 
cision. He  has  the  authority  to  act  In  his- 
toric and  world  terms  or  In  terms  of  the 
limited  Immediate  problems  of  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

Either  way  the  decision  will  Involve  risks. 
Th'.s  Is  a  gloomy  and  impatient  city  this 
weekend.  It  is  acting  as  if  this  were  the  last 
half  of  the  ninth  Inning  and  Cuba  were 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
whereas  the  facts  are  that  this  is  merely  the 
first  half  of  the  flret  Inning  and  Cuba  can  be 
dealt  with  at  whatever  time  the  President 
likes. 

Kennedy.  In  short.  Is  now  facing  not  only 
Castro  and  Khrushchev  but  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  American  story,  and  how  he 
react*  to  It  will  tell  a  lot  about  the  kind  of 
letMlershlp  he  has  In  mind  to  offer  for  the 
Unlt<^d  States  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  refer  to  two  or  three  paragraphs  on 
which  I  wish  to  comment  especially. 
Mr.  Reston  says  in  his  article: 

The  temptation  to  lash  back  and  get  even 
In  Cuba  U  very  great.  The  politician's  nat- 
ural reaction  to  a  dramatic  defeat  Is  to  try 
for  a  dramatic  victory  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  has  the  power  to  do  so.  No  doubt  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  country  would  support 
his  landing  the  Marines  In  Cuba. 

Later  in  his  article,  Mr.  Reston  says: 

Nevertheless,  this  Is  no  time  for  sudden 
action,  but  for  a  little  more  careful  reflection 
and  staff  work  than  went  Into  the  original 
decision  to  allow  the  Cuban  refugees  to  en- 
gage  the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

Cuba  Is  not  a  present  danger  to  the  Utilted 
Statee.  Even  If  and  when  It  gets  the  150 
Communist  Mlg  fighter  planes  and  the  Cu- 
ban pilots  now  being  trained  In  Czechoelo- 
vakla — the  fear  of  which  plays  such  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  decision  to  launch  this 
week's  adventure — this  Is  no  serious  menace 
to  the  security  of  the  Republic. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday,  the  threat  of  the  rising 
power  and  Ideology  of  Cuba  Is  more  of  • 
menace  to  the  other  states  of  the  Caribbean 
and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  than  It  Is  to 
the  United  States.  But  If  Castro  tries  to 
use  his  military  power  against  any  other 
state  In  the  Caribbean  or  the  hemisphere, 
then  tl^e  Issue  will  be  clear.  At  that  point, 
the  United  States  can  wipe  him  out.  with 
the  requisite  sanction  of  law  on  Its  side. 

After  all.  the  mere  presence  of  military 
force  In  a  weak  country  Is  not  necessarily  a 
threat  to  a  strong  country.  Turkey,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  getting  from  the  United 
States  far  more  p>ower  than  Castro  ever 
dreamed  of  getting  from  the  Russians.  This 
US.  power.  Including  even  rockets  with  nu- 
clear warheads,  has  been  situated  In  Turkey 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  Russians,  while  an- 
noyed by  this  fact,  have  not  felt  obliged  to 
use  their  power  to  Invade  Turkey. 

It  all  depends  on  how  President  Kennedy 
looks  at  all  this.  He  can  look  at  it  In  per- 
sonal and  political  terms  and  concentrate  on 
redressing  the  blunders  of  the  last  few  weeks 
by  landing  two  or  three  divisions  In  Cuba. 
In  other  words,  he  can  put  the  Immediate 
situation  ahead  of  all  the  other  worldwide 
social  and  economic  pro<n-am8  he  has  been 
working  so  hard  to  emphasize  ever  since  he 
came  to  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  can  look  at  the 
wider  world  picture,  now  greatly  darkened 
by  the  events  In  Laos  and  the  sudden  In- 
surrection of  the  French  Army  that  has 
broken  out  In  Algeria. 
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He  can  try  to  deal  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  In  Cuba  by  military  means, 
and  risk  the  whole  Inter-Amerlcan  and 
United  Nations  systems  In  the  process. 

But  It  does  come  back  to  his  personal  de- 
cision. He  has  the  authority  to  act  In  his- 
toric and  world  terms  or  In  terms  of  the 
limited  Immediate  problems  of  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

Madam  President,  I  consider  the 
Reston  article  to  be  a  great  piece  of  jour- 
nalism. It  is  in  keeping  with  the  states- 
manship that  should  prevail  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  Cuban  crisis. 

Madam  President,  when  I  f^nd  my 
country  in  the  position  of  having  to 
make  a  decision  between  alternatives, 
I  am  tempted  to  look  to  see  if  there 
exist  any  legal  basis  and  justification  in 
respect  to  the  choice  of  alternatives.  In 
order  to  describe  a  personal  attitude, 
only  for  descriptive  terms,  I  should  say 
I  do  not  give  a  hoot  about  the  judgment 
of  the  Communist  segment  of  the  world, 
but  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
present  and  historic  judgment  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world — yes.  Madam 
President,  and  of  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  the  due  course  of 
the  passage  of  time  all  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  including  the  speaker,  will 
be  but  dust. 

But  we  do  have  some  obligation  in  our 
time  to  follow  a  course  of  action  which 
gives  at  least  some  chance  of  leaving  a 
heritage  of  freedom  to  those  who  will 
follow  us.  In  no  small  measure  that 
chance  will  be  determined  by  the  judg- 
ment which  other  free  nations  will  make 
of  us  in  connection  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icy which  we  execute.  So  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  judgment  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  in  connection 
with  the  legal  course  of  action — and  I 
emphasize:  The  legal  cour.se  of  action — 
which  we  followed  by  giving  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  the  exiles  who  sought  to  in- 
vade Cuba. 

In  my  judgment,  that  course  of  action 
was  in  violation  of  the  spirit — and  prob- 
ably the  letter,  as  well — of  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  It 
was  also  in  violation,  at  least  of  the  spir- 
it, and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  also 
a  violation  of  the  letter,  of  existing 
domestic  legislation. 

Madam  President,  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to 
which  our  country  is  a  signatory,  which 
organization  I  shall  discuss  later  in  my 
speech,  provides,  in  articles  15  and  16: 

No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  ior  any 
reason  whatsoever.  In  the  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  any  other  state.  The  fore- 
going principle  prohibits  not  only  armed 
force  but  also  any  other  form  of  Inter- 
ference or  attempted  threat  against  the  per- 
sonality of  the  state  or  against  Its  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  elements. 

No  state  may  use  or  e-ncourage  the  use 
of  coercive  measures  of  an  economic  or 
political  character  In  order  to  force  the 
sovereign  will  of  f.nother  state  and  obtain 
from  It  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  like  it  any 
better  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Castro  regime  is  the 
official  regime  of  Cuba.  At  one  time  it 
was  recognized  liy  the  United  States. 
Subsequently  we  l^roke  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  rt?gime;  but  the  break- 


ing of  diplomatic  relations  did  not  in 
any  way  change  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
sovereign  Government  of  Cuba,  with 
which  we  flrfd  ourselves  in  complete  dis- 
agreement. Therefore.  Castro's  Cuba 
has  whatever  rights  under  existing  law- 
are  available  to  any  other  signatory  to 
any  treaty,  such  as  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  which 
all  the  members  thereof  signed. 

COMPARISON    WITH    LAOS    SITUATION 

I  remember  the  occasion  some  weeks 
ago  when  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Laos 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  is  entirely  within  the 
realm  of  propriety  to  say  that  in  our 
discussion  with  him  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Russians — and  we  suspect,  at 
least,  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  and, 
yes,  iK)ssibly  the  Communists  in  Red 
China,  but  principally  the  Russians — 
were  giving  great  logistic  support  to  the 
Communist  rebellion  in  Laos  against  the 
constituted  Government  of  Laos.  On 
this  subject,  the  administration  was  in 
consultation  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  record  is  avail- 
able to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
wishes  to  go  to  the  committee  oflBce  and 
read  it.  Although  it  is  an  executive 
record,  our  long-established  policy  has 
been  that  executive  records  available  to 
members  of  the  committee  are  also 
available  to  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  record  will  show  that  there 
was  quite  a  protracted  consultation  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FULBRiGHTl,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  his  usual,  statesmanlike  way, 
gave  to  both  the  committee  and  the 
State  Department  officials  who  testified 
before  us  brilliant  leadership  in  that 
discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the 
Ambassador  and  others  Representing  our 
Government  stressed  the  fact  that  we 
were  supporting  the  recognized,  official, 
constitutional  Government  of  Laos,  and 
that,  under  SEATO.  we  have  not  only 
rights  but  also  duties  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  constitutional  government 
that  is  being  attacked.  The  Ambassa- 
dor and  others  speaking  for  the  admin- 
istration bottomed  their  case — and  did  so 
very  soundly,  I  believe — on  that  interna- 
tional law  foundation. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  a  good  many  of 
the  problems  which  confront  us  in  con- 
nection with  Laos.  All  of  us  are  aware 
that  a  good  many  persons  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  that  part  of  the  world  point 
out  that  it  is  not  the  best  place  for  us  to 
become  involved  in  a  contest  of  any  great 
degree  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

But  there  is  an  international  law  obli- 
gation that  we  owe  to  our  allies  who  are 
parties  to  SEATO:  and  I  believe  that  the 
Kermedy  administration  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  extending  not  only  to 
our  country  but  also  to  the  world  the 
leadership  that  the  President  has  ex- 
tended in  connection  with  the  Laos  crisis. 
All  of  us  are  deeply  moved  and  inspired 
by  that  leadership,  as  today  we  learn 
that  a  cease-fire  order  is  coming  forth — 
although.  Madam  President,  all  of  us 
know  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
our  task  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  Laos  affair.    Now  we  have  a  period 


of  negotiation  to  enter  into,  but  we  do 
not  yet  know  on  what  basis  it  will  be. 

However.  I  am  satisfied  that  here, 
again,  we  have  made  a  great  step  for- 
ward, under  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  at  least  showing  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  of 
America  and  her  allies  are  desirous  of 
finding  a  peaceful  course  of  action  in 
Laos,  without  sacrificing  in  any  way  the 
obligations  our  country  owes  to  the  other 
SEATO  members  and  without  in  any 
way  permitting  the  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  to  be  devoured  by  Com- 
munist attack. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  previously  announced 
that  I  preferred  to  yield  after  concluding 
my  speech. 

Madam  President,  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion  with  our  Ambassador  to  Laos 
and  with  other  members  of  the  State 
Department,  there  was  also  a  discussion 
of  the  Cuban  situation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  squaring  our  position  in  regard 
to  Cuba  with  our  position  in  regard  to 
Laos.  However,  this  discussion  was  not 
conducted  upon  any  indication  whatso- 
ever that  the  administration  intended  to 
help  the  Cuban  exiles  attempt  to  invade 
Cuba. 

MONROE      DOCTRINE      GOVERNS      OUR     POLICY      IN 
WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 

I  raised  the  legal  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  is  in  a  position  of 
walking  into  a  Communist  trap  as  re- 
gards Cuba,  because  the  Castro  regime 
is,  of  course,  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  at  the  present  time.  Al- 
though we  despise  it — and  rightly  so — I 
raised  the  point  that  if  we  sought  to  de- 
fend our  position  in  regard  to  Laos  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  a  right  to  in- 
tervene in  support  of  the  constitutional 
government  of  Laos,  whereas  the  Com- 
munists are  violating  the  international 
law  rights  of  the  Laos  Government, 
would  we  not  be  found  to  be  inconsistent 
if  we  took  the  position  that  we  had  a 
right  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  forces 
which  sought  to  overthrow  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Cuba?  It  was  then 
that  I  pointed  out  that  I  believe  we  have 
for  too  long  a  time  minimized,  if  not 
overlooked,  a  long,  historic  obligation 
we  have  under  the  Monroe  E>octrine. 

I  wish  to  say  now  that  if  the  Russians 
or  the  Red  Chinese  factually  seek  to  in- 
tervene in  Cuba,  by  any  course  of  con- 
duct which  can  be  interpreted  as  military 
intervention.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  our  position,  based  upon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  when  we  proceed  to  use 
whatever  force  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent that  intervention.  I  have  a  suspi- 
cion that  Khrushchev  knows  that.  If  he 
does  not,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  dis- 
cover it  if  any  attempt  is  made  by  Rus- 
sia really  to  make  Cuba  a  puppet  state  of 
Russia. 

POSSIBLE    REACTIOI*S   TO    U.S.    INTER\*WlION 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  can- 
not ignore  these  problems  of  interna- 
tional law  if  we  are  interested  in  the 
judgment  of  many  other  governments 
which  at  the  present  time  are  free  and 
uncommitted,  and  if  we  are  at  all  in- 
terested in  what  millions  of  people  in 
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parts  of  the  world  not  yet  committed  to 
communism  will  think  and  do. 

I  am  very  fearful.  Madam  President, 
that  if  we  continue  to  follow  the  course 
of  action  we  were  following  last  week  in 
Cuba,  we  shall  lose  the  support  and 
friendship  of  many  of  those  nations  and 
peoples.  That  is  why  I  stated  earlier  in 
my  remarks  that  even  though  the  war 
we  might  start  in  Cuba  does  not  become 
a  nuclear  war.  we  may  lose  the  peace. 
Later  in  my  remarks  I  shall  call  atten- 
tion to  what  I  believe  some  of  the  costs 
of  losing  the  peace  will  be  to  the  peoples 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  to  return  now  to  my  thesis  that 
there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  course  of  action  our  country  followed 
last  week  in  regard  to  Cuba,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  sections  958-962.  and  title 
50.  United  States  Code,  appendix,  sec- 
tion 2021,  and  following,  generally  pro- 
hibits the  enlistment  of  recruitment  for 
foreign  military  service  in  the  United 
States,  the  preparation  of  foreign  mili- 
tary expeditions  in  the  United  States,  the 
outfitting  of  foreign  naval  vessels  for 
service  against  friendly  powers,  and  the 
furnishing  of  money  for  military  enter- 
prises against  foreign  states. 

The  Convention  on  the  Duties  and 
Rights  of  States  in  the  Event  of  Civil 
Strife,  signed  at  Havana  in  1928,  and 
ratified  by  the  United  States  in  1930, 
binds  the  parties — "to  use  all  means  at 
their  disposal  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
of  their  territory,  nationals  or  aliens, 
from  participating  in.  gathering  ele- 
ments, or  crossing  the  boundary  or  sail- 
ing from  their  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  or  promoting  civil  strife." 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  the  judgment  that  is  going  to  be 
placed  upon  us  by  many  leaders — and  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  Communists, 
because,  again  I  say.  I  do  not  care  a  hoot 
about  their  judgment — in  many  coun- 
tries who  are  perplexed  and  somewhat 
confused  about  our  position  on  Cuba.  In 
many  respects  they  are  very  doubtful 
about  some  of  the  courses  of  action  the 
United  States  has  been  following  in 
American  foreign  policy  not  only  in  Cuba 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

We  cannot  deny  the  fact  that,  cer- 
tainly, what  happened  in  respect  to  the 
Cuban  exiles  cannot  very  well  be  squared 
with  what  we  have  already  committed 
ourselves  to  so  far  as  our  legal  policy  is 
concerned. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  protocol 
strengthening  this  convention  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  in  1957  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  with  a  request 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  in 
1959.  Among  other  things,  the  protocol 
provided,  in  article  5: 

Each  contracting  state  shall,  in  areas  sub- 
ject to  its  Jurisdiction  and  within  the  powers 
granted  by  Us  constitution,  use  all  appro- 
priate means  to  prevent  any  {>erson,  national 
or  alien,  from  deliberately  participating  In 
the  preparation,  organization,  or  carrying  out 
of  a  military  enterprise  that  has  as  Its  pur- 
pose the  starting,  promoting,  or  supporting 
of  civil  strife  In  another  contracting  state, 
whether  or  not  the  government  of  the  latter 
has  been  recognized. 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  July  30,    1959.     But  the 


U.S.  instrument  of  ratification  has  never 
been  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  the  protocol  is  therefore  not 
in  effect  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  The  clear  inference  is  that 
the  delay  has  been  caused  by  sensitivity 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  protocol  if  it  com- 
pleted ratification. 

But  our  compromising  our  legal  pos- 
ture in  respect  to  that  protocol  will  not 
save  us  in  the  judgment  to  be  rendered 
against  us  by  many  persons.  In  fact,  it 
may  very  well  make  that  judgment  more 
critical,  be<"ause  v.-e  urge  repeatedly  that 
we  stand  always  ready  and  willing  to 
strengthen  an  international  system  of 
justice  through  law  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  ex- 
plaining our  failure  to  file  that  protocol 
instrimnent.  once  it  has  gone  through  all 
the  proce.sses  of  ratification,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  filmg  process. 

Aside  from  this  protocol,  however,  the 
other  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  and  the  domestic  statutes 
which  have  been  cited  clearly  are  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  kind  of  activity 
now  being  carried  on  by  Cuban  exiles. 
To  give  this  activity  even  covert  support 
is  of  a  piece  of  the  hypocrisy  and  cyni- 
cism for  which  the  United  States  is  con- 
stantly denouncing  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  This 
point  will  not  be  lost  on  the  rest  of  the 
world — nor  on  our  own  consciences,  for 
that  mattei'. 

The  argument  is  made — I  heard  it  in 
Evansville.  Ind.,  last  night — that  we  must 
meet  fire  with  fire;  that  we  must  beat 
the  Communists  at  their  own  game.  I 
reject  that  argument,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  if  we  follow  that  course  of  action, 
we  must  adopt  police  state  techniques 
and  tactics.  My  faith  in  freedom,  my 
faith  in  con-stiLutional  government,  runs 
too  deep  for  me,  so  long  as  I  serve  in  this 
body,  ever  to  underwrite  police  state  tac- 
tics anywhere  in  our  governmental  sys- 
tem. 

That  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
CIA.  I  do  not  propose  to  criticize  the 
CIA  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  all  of  the  facts. 
But  that  is  .i  commentary.  It  is  a  com- 
mentary that,  when  we  walk  so  close  to 
the  precipice,  falling  over  which  would 
be  a  fall  into  the  abyss  of  war,  we  do  not 
know,  at  the  legislative  level,  through 
the  responsible  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, what  the  program  and  the  policies 
of  CIA  really  are.  But  I  mention  this 
caveat:  I  think  the  American  people,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  should  renounce  the 
alibi  or  rationalization  that,  in  meeting 
the  Communist  challenge  in  the  world, 
we  should  ever  stoop  to  Communist  tac- 
tics based  upon  police  state  methods. 

Again  I  say  the  greatest  safety  for  the 
American  people  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  is  policy  openly  arrived  at.  The 
right  of  the  American  people  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  is  to  be  informed  about 
proposed  policies  that  may  determine 
the  difference  between  peace  and  war. 
Open  covenants  openly  arrived  at  con- 
stitute a  historic  policy  In  the  United 
States. 


I  know  all  the  arguments  against  my 
position — the  arguments  of  expediency, 
of  practicality,  of  necessity;  the  argu- 
ment that  we  must  proceed  in  secrecy. 
But  I  deny  those  arguments,  because  one 
of  the  great  strengths  of  democracy  is 
its  openness.  One  of  the  great  strengths 
of  democracy  is  putting  into  practice 
the  ideal — and  it  ought  to  be  recognized 
as  a  rule — that  the  people  are  the  mas- 
ters of  the  state,  and  not  the  state  the 
master  of  the  people,  even  in  an  hour 
of  crisis. 

Freedom  is  worth  too  much  as  a  hu- 
man system  of  government  for  us  to 
surrender  any  of  our  freedom  to  a  police 
state  system  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, dictated  by  denying  to  the  people 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  their  own 
foreign  policy,  whether  it  is  carried  out 
through  the  CIA  or  any  other  agency 
of  this  Government. 

I  am  plad  that  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  he  has  called  for  a  survey 
of  the  policies  of  CIA.  I  assume  it  is  to 
the  end  of  determining,  if  it  can  be  de- 
termined, why  our  intelligence  went  so 
amiss  in  regard  to  the  Cuban  episode. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  called  in 
General  Taylor  and  has  assigned  a  part 
of  the  responsibility  also  to  the  Attorney 
General,  bccau.se.  certainly,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  an  answer 
to  such  questions  as,  '"How  did  it  hap- 
pen, and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
see  that  it  does  not  happen  again?" 

My  second  reason  for  rejecting  the 
argument  that  the  United  States  must 
itself  fight  in  Cuba  is  that  in  my  judg- 
ment. Cuba  is  not  a  dagger  pointed  at 
the  heart  of  tlie  United  States,  but  is 
instead  a  thorn  in  our  flesh.  It  is  an 
irritating  thorn  and  a  painful  one.  as 
thorns  customarily  are.  But,  I  do  not 
think  a  case  can  be  made,  on  the  basis 
at  least  of  events  to  date  and  prospec- 
tive events  of  the  immediate  future,  to 
sustain  the  argument  that  there  must 
be  military  intervention  into  Cuba  or 
Cuba  will  serve  as  a  dagger  striking  at 
the  heart  of  this  Republic. 

An  interesting  argument  Ls  made  with 
figures  of  speech,  seemingly  plausible 
and  to  many  persuasive.  In  my  judg- 
ment, while  Cuba  can  very  well  continue 
to  be  for  some  time  a  source  of  great 
irritation  and  annoyance — yes,  to  a  de- 
gree a  threat — in  many  respects  to  the 
United  States,  now  is  the  time,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  our  friends  in  the  world  to 
join  us  in  the  support  of  the  cause  of 
peace. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  that 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  can  attempt 
to  settle  their  differences  on  a  bilateral 
basis  without  gravely  increasing  the 
danper  of  war.  I  know  that  In  a  time 
such  as  this  any  suggestion  that  we  re- 
sort to  or  try  to  resort  to  peaceful  pro- 
cedures exercised  by  third  parties  who 
are  nondisputants  to  the  conflict  will  be 
attacked  as  too  theoretical,  too  idealistic, 
and  as  too  impractical.  But  what,  really, 
is  the  alternative? 

I  do  not  think  Russia  would  be  foolish 
enough  or  that  Khrushchev  would  be 
stupid  enough  to  involve  the  world  in 
a  nuclear  war  over  the  United  States- 
Cuban  dispute.  I  think  Russia  will  seek 
to  harass  us  with    so-called    brushfire 
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wars  with  conventional  instrumentalities 
of  war.  but  no  one  among  us  can  tell 
where  that  kind  of  conflagration  may 
lead. 

I  say  to  Senators  today  that  it  is  my 
judgment  that  if  the  United  States  seeks 
to  settle  Its  differences  with  Cuba 
through  the  use  of  military  might,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  we  shall  be  at  least 
a  half  century  re<:overing.  if  we  ever 
recover,  the  prestige,  the  understanding, 
the  sympathy,  and  the  confidence  of  one 
Latin  American  neighbor  after  another. 
That  is  not  because  we  do  not.  at  the 
very  hour  I  speak,  have  the  support  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  governmental 
officials  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  I  think  we  have  their  com- 
plete sympathy.  But  we  do  not  have 
their  active  support,  and  in  my  judgment 
we  arc  not  going  w  get  it  if  we  follow 
a  direct  course  of  action  in  Cuba. 

We  would  set  b;ick  the  foreign  rela- 
tions program  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America  at  least  50  years  by  so 
doing.  We  have  b<;en  a  long  time  mak- 
ing progress  against  the  old  slogan 
which  is  now  th?  Communist  slogan 
throughout  Latin  .America.  Before  the 
Communists  came  into  Latin  America 
the  slogan  was  used  by  others  who  were 
Yankee  haters.  Tliey  said.  "Yankee  im- 
perialism." based  upon  past  use  of  the 
Marines  in  various  spots  in  Latin 
America. 

Times  are  different  now.  Although 
we  have  very  frier,  dly  officials  In  many 
Latin  American  countries,  they  are  un- 
easy officials.  Their  great  concern  is 
the  unrest  among  their  own  people. 
They  are  insecure.  Many  of  their  gov- 
ernments are  insecure.  I  have  sat  in  the 
oflBces  of  many  Presidents  of  Latin 
American  countries.  Direct  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  against 
Cuba  would  not  make  those  governments 
more  secure;  it  would  make  them  less 
secure. 

Castroism  in  vailous  parts  of  Latin 
America  no  longer  is  really  identified 
with  Castro  as  an  individual.  I  have 
talked  with  many  representatives  of 
Latin  American  countries  over  the  3- 
months'  period  in  New  York,  while  I 
served  my  country  at  the  United  Nations. 
I  talked  with  many  at  the  Bogota  confer- 
ence last  Scptcmbei'.  I  have  talked  with 
many  in  connectio  i  with  my  work  re- 
lating to  Latin  America.  The  rep>orts 
we  get  are  that  many  who  were  at  one 
time  enthusiastic  .supporters  of  Castro 
as  a  rebel  leader  have  lost  great  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a  rebel  leader.  Yet  they 
still  supp>ort,  in  their  own  countries,  the 
program  of  social  reform,  of  economic 
reform,  and  of  legal  reform  which  Castro 
was  supposed  to  represent  at  the  time  he 
came  into  power.  This  demand  for  re- 
form is  ever  present,  and  it  will  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  throughout  Latin 
America.  The  heiids  of  many  of  those 
governments  know  it. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  we  had  better 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  if  we  follow  a 
course  of  action  which  will  feed  the  left- 
ist forces  in  those  countries,  which  will 
give  a  seemingly  plausible  ground  for 
attack  on  the  Unii^ed  States,  which  will 
represent  to  the  ;3eople  that  what  we 
really  did  noc  like  were  the  reforms  of 


the  Castro  regime,  keeping  from  the  peo- 
ple the  fact  that  those  reforms  have  not 
been  very  substantial,  we  are  likely  not 
only  to  weaken  a  good  many  of  the 
friendly  governments  in  Latin  America 
but  also  to  increase  the  great  possibility 
of  the  overthrow  of  those  governments. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  possibly  em- 
phasize this  point  too  strongly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because,  in  my  judgment,  if  we 
seek  to  follow  a  unilateral  course  of  ac- 
tion in  Cuba  we  shall  defeat  Cuba  but 
shall  lose  most  of  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  for  years  to  come.  Direct  mili- 
tary action  by  this  country  against  Cuba 
must  be  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  it  will  harden  and  strengthen  anti- 
American  feelings  in  most  other  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere,  and  that  having 
intervened  once,  we  will  have  to  inter- 
vene again  and  again.  We  must  weigh 
Cuba  carefully  against  such  countries  as 
Brazil,  Venezuela.  Elcuador,  and  many 
other  countries  where  economic  and  so- 
cial change  is  rampant.  One  may  say, 
"Senator,  what  else  can  we  do?  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  Communist 
world  is  going  to  capitalize  on  this  un- 
fortunate development  and  to  strengthen 
their  tentacle-control,  as  an  octopus 
throughout  the  continent." 

OAS    SHOCXD    ACT    ON    CUBAN    CRISIS 

As  was  suggested  by  the  majority 
leader  in  a  very  able  statement  reported 
in  the  press  over  the  weekend,  certainly 
a  plea  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  Where  is 
our  formal  presentation  of  a  request  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States? 
We  should  ask  it  to  proceed  to  take  ju- 
risdiction over  the  disputed  p>oints  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba,  to 
the  end  of  seeking  to  use  the  procedures 
of  that  Organization  to  find  some  accom- 
modation that  would  reduce  the  dan- 
gerous threat  of  war  in  this  hemisphere. 
Earlier  I  said  that  I  would  make  a  few 
comments  about  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  They  are  critical 
comments.  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
in  the  operation  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  Cuban  problem,  but  with  respect  to 
a  good  many  other  critical  and  difl5cult 
problems  that  confront  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  being  critical  of  that 
Organization,  I  wish  to  say  that  our  con- 
structive responsibility  is  to  seek  to 
strengthen  the  Organization.  There- 
fore, I  only  suggest  that  there  is  a  need 
for  some  reorganizing  within  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  other  night  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
Ambassadors  from  a  Latin  American 
country,  who  explained  to  me  a  good 
many  things  about  the  Organization  of 
American  States  procedurally  of  which 
I  was  not  fully  aware. 

One  of  his  recommendations  was  that 
we  should  seek  to  get  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
send  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  some  of  their  top  leaders.  He 
said,  "There  are  some  exceptions  within 
the  Organization,  but  the  fact  is  that  at 
the  present  time  its  personnel  is  char- 
acterized by  less  than  top-level  people. 
It  is  not  exercising  the  influence  in  the 


formulation  of  policy  witiun  the  respec- 
tive members  thereof  that  it  should." 

I  believe  there  is  great  merit  in  that 
statement.  He  put  it  this  way.  He 
said,  "The  Organization  has  a  beautiful 
building  in  Washington.  But  a  beauti- 
ful building  does  not  assure  an  effective 
program." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States — and  I  hope  that  we 
will  carry  our  share  of  the  burden  to 
that  end — will  ask  itself  the  question, 
"What  does  this  Organization  need  to  do 
in  terms  of  its  procedures  and  organiza- 
tion to  make  it  a  more  effective  and  vital 
force  in  the  solution  of  the  troublesome 
problems  that  confront  Latin  America?" 
But  let  us  assume  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  Organization  and  its  pro- 
cedui'es  some  constructive  help  could 
come  from  it  in  seeking  to  resolve,  in  an 
honorable  and  amicable  way.  the  Cuban- 
United  States  crisis.  I  restate  what  I 
have  said  for  many,  many  months.  The 
Organization  of  American  States  should 
move  in  and  seek  to  exercise,  or  offer  to 
exercise,  whatever  jurisdiction  under  its 
charter  is  available  to  it,  rather  than 
moving  away  from  a  hotspot  such  as  the 
present  situation. 

Fi-ankly,  that  is  what  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  been  doing.  It 
has  been  moving  away.  It  has  been 
walking  out  on  its  responsibilities. 

I  hope  the  Organization  has  not  been 
moving  away  on  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  is  too  big  for  it  to 
exercise  the  jmisdiction  permitted  under 
the  charter  over  every  member  thereof; 
whether  it  be  the  United  States,  Cuba, 
or  any  other  nation.  If  a  situation  has 
developed  which  in  fact  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  hemisphere — and  the  dead 
and  dying  in  Cuba  today  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  whether  tlie  peace  is 
being  threatened — the  sad  fact  is  that 
we.  the  United  States,  have  not  offered 
to  submit  ourselves  to  the  juridical 
jurisdiction  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  We  have  not  urged 
the  OAS  to  set  up  a  juridical  agency 
to  which  will  be  submitted  by  the  dis- 
putants to  the  Cuban  crisis  facts  con- 
cerning their  differences. 

Again  I  say  it  is  no  answer  to  point 
out  that  Castro  would  not  go  along.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  either.  But  let 
us  prove  ik  Let  us  for  once  really  offer 
to  carry  out  our  prof  essings  about  setting 
up  a  system  of  international  justice 
through  law. 

I  know  that  the  powerful  preventive- 
war  group  in  the  United  States  will  not 
agree.  There  are  those  in  the  United 
States  who  take  the  position  this  very 
hour  that  we  should  have  none  of  this 
rule-of-law  approach  to  the  settlement 
of  these  problems,  but  that  we  should 
make  clear  the  United  States  is  boss,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  lay  down  the  law  of  military  might. 
But  it  is  the  same  law  of  the  jungle, 
whether  it  is  practiced  by  the  United 
States  or  any  other  p>ower  in  the  world. 
If  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  not,  or  cannot  act.  or  if  Castro 
refuses  to  be  a  party  to  its  exercise  of 
jurisdiction,  I  think  we  ought  to  call  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  to  consider 
this  issue,  which  threatens  the  peace  of 
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the  world.  Now  is  the  time  to  follow 
peaceful  procedures  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  a  war,  not  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice after  the  war  is  over  as  a  sort  of 
rehabilitation  program  in  order  to  bind 
up  wounds  we  should  have  made  the 
attempt  to  avoid  inflicting  in  the  first 
place. 

Let  us  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to 
.seek  to  exercise,  or  to  offer  to  exercise. 
.  uridical  processes  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  That  is  a  much  better  solution 
of  this  problem  than  to  be  training  exiles, 
.supplying  them,  and  urging  them  to  in- 
vade Cuba,  and  then  trying  to  wash  off 
our  hands  the  bloody  spots. 

I  do  not  question  the  patriotism  of 
the  Cuban  exiles.  I  do  not  question  tfieir 
dedication  to  freedom.  However,  today's 
news  reports  carry  the  observation  from 
one  very  friendly  Latin  American  coun- 
try the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  great 
leader  among  them. 

They  are  dedicated  patriots,  and  I 
have  the  highest  esteem  for  them.  But 
uhat  is  needed  to  supplant  a  totalitarian 
government  in  Cuba  with  a  free  govern- 
ment, is  a  leadership  which  will  inspire 
not  only  the  Cuban  exiles,  but  also  the 
Cuban  people  remaining  in  Cuba. 

It  is  pretty  well  recognized  that  from 
the  very  beginning  the  Cuban  exiles  have 
l>een  very  much  split  by  their  own  fac- 
tions, by  a  contest  among  them  for  pow- 
er, by  disunity,  not  unity.  In  fact,  I 
understand  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
try  to  make  clear  that  any  so-called  lead- 
er among  them  who  follows  the  Batista 
line  and  seeks  to  reestablish  a  to- 
talitarian dictatorship  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Cuba  as  supplanting  the  tyranny 
which  Castro  already  maintains  is  quite 
unacceptable  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

This  is  why  I  think  we  need  to  have 
attention  paid  to  this  problem  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  so  we 
can  get  other  Latin  American  countries 
to  seek  to  bring  reason  to  bear  within 
Cuba,  in  an  attempt  to  find  an  accom- 
modation which  will  permit  at  least  a 
reduction  of  the  danger  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  as  a  threat  to  peace  in  the  West- 
eiTi  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Presiaent,  if  we  ask  the  United 
Nations  to  use  its  juridical  power,  and 
.f  Castro  still  refuses  to  conform  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Rations.  I 
might  very  well  be  asked,  "Then  would 
you  be  willing  to  exercise  American  mili- 
tary force  in  Cuba  directly  or  indirect- 
ly?" My  answer  would  still  be  no,  given 
the  facts  of  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bitr- 
DicK  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  will  first  finish 
my  speech,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

My  answer  would  still  be  no.  If  all  of 
these  attempts  at  seeking  an  honorable 
peace  in  Cuba  through  resort  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  or  to  the 
United  Nations  result  in  failure,  I  still 
would  not  advocate  direct  military  in- 
tervention or  indirect  military  interven- 
tion in  Cuba.  I  would  make  clear  at 
that  point  that  we  were  goins;  to  carry 
out    to   its    full    meaning    the    historic 


principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  far 
as  any  intervention  in  this  hemisphere 
is  concerned.  I  would  continue  to  make 
clear  to  our  friends  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States  that  we  look  to  them 
to  associate  themselves  with  us  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  communism  does  not 
spread  throughout  Latin  America,  be- 
cause their  own  security  is  even  more 
involved  than  ours. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech,  I  do 
not  believe  Cuba  is  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  as  far  as  being  a  dagger 
pointing  at  our  heart  is  concerned. 
,  However,  I  do  believe  that  Ouba  is  a 
threat  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

We  ought  to  make  very  clear  to  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  that  we  are 
willing  to  stand  with  them  ir>  case  of 
any  direct  military  action  on  the  part 
of  Cuba  against  them.  I  think  we  have 
available  to  us  those  powers  that  we 
need  short  of  direct  military  action  to 
maintain  the  peace  in  the  Caribbean  un- 
til at  long  last  the  Cuban  people  come 
to  understand  that  all  we  seek  is  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  this  hemisphere 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  set  up 
a  system  of  freedom. 

Oh,  I  know  that  it  is  said,  by  those 
who  do  not  share  this  last  i>oint  of  view 
of  mine,  that  the  Cuban  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  Communist  regime  if  they 
want  it.  They  are.  However,  I  know 
also  that  many  people  in  the  world  are 
living  under  a  Communist  regime,  as  in 
Cuba,  who  do  not  want  it  but  had  it 
imposed  upon  them.  We  have  not  taken 
the  position  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
that  we  intend  to  overthrow  such  a 
Communist  regime  because  it  was  im- 
posed upon  these  people  without  their 
free  choice.  We  well  know  that  If  we 
followed  that  course  of  action  we  would 
lead  thevworld,  not  into  a  brush  war  but 
into  a  nuclear  war. 

Castro  impo.'^ed  his  regime  on  the  Cu- 
ban people  under  the  false  pretense  that 
in  a  very  short  time  he  would  give  them 
an  election,  and  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  elect  the  people  who  would  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  government  over 
them.  He  has  broken  faith  on  every  one 
of  those  promises. 

I  ask  the  question:  Does  that  give  the 
United  States  :he  right  to  move  in  and 
say  we  are  going  to  set  up  the  kind  of 
government  that  we  really  think  the  Cu- 
ban people  want,  or  are  we  to  take  the 
position  we  arc  not  going  to  permit  that 
government  tD  spread  its  tentacles 
among  our  friondly  neighbors  in  Latin 
America,  but  will  exercise  our  powers 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Carib- 
bean to  see  to  it  that  the  Communist 
bloc  does  not  m  fact  proceed  to  inter- 
vene to  set  up  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Latin  America? 

There  are  a  great  many  other  phases 
of  this  problem  which  I  shall  discuss  at 
a  later  time.  I  did  want  at  this  time  to 
make  this  record,  at  lea.st  of  my  present 
point  of  view,  because  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  what  I  think  was  a  co- 
lossal mistake  that  was  made  last  week 
in  giving  logistic  support  and  other  sup- 
port to  what  I  think  cannot  be  justified 
under  international  law.  cannot  be  justi- 
fied under  sound  foreign  policy,  and  can- 
not be  justified  in  the  interest  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


I  desired  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Hickenlooper  I .  but  ap- 
parently he  has  stepped  off  the  floor.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


DEFENSE  CONTRACT  AWARDS 

Mr.  ENGLE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  wish  to  have  a  quorum 
call  prior  to  his  speech? 

Mr  ENGLE.  No.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  I  do 
not  desire  a  quorum  call  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks  the  sub- 
ject of  defense  procurement  contracts 
has  b€?en  under  much  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions  the  State  of  California 
has  come  under  considerable  attack  be- 
cause a  substantial  share  of  the  coun- 
try's defense  orders  has  been  channeled 
into  California's  defense  industries. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past 
2  years  I  have  exchanged  views  on  this 
subject  with  several  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  the  Eastern  States.  Today 
I  shall  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
points  raised  recently  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  other  day.  during  a  colloquy  on 
the  subject  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  KE.^TINCl.  I 
said  I  would  speak  at  some  length  about 
the  matter.  I  was  unable  to  do  so  then 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
Today  I  shall  speak  in  some  detail  on 
this  subject. 

I  shall  begin  by  setting  forth  the  basic 
criteria  employed  by  the  administra- 
tion— by  the  Department  of  Defense — 
in  the  awarding  of  a  defense  procixre- 
ment  contract.    They  are: 

Firs*.  Quality  of  the  product  to  be 
furnished.  The  term  quality  includes 
performance  capabilities  and  reliability. 

Second.  Delivery  schedule.  Obviously 
the  earliest  p>ossible  delivery  Is  an  Im- 
portant factor.  In  most  instances. 

Third.  Price,  the  cost  of  the  product 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Fourth.  Provision,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, for  partial  and  total  set-asldes 
for  small  business,  and  provision  for 
partial  set-asides  for  surplus  labor  areas. 

The  basic  criteria  for  the  awarding  of 
contracts  In  this  administration,  as  In 
the  last  administration,  were  to  award 
them  to  the  company  or  the  area  which 
can  produce  the  best  product,  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price,  and  at  the 
earhest  possible  time.  Those  are  the 
three  criteria  which  are  prerequisite  In 
this  administration  as  they  were  in  the 
preceding   administration. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  propKJsed 
that  the  criteria  be  changed  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  existence  of  substantial 
surplus  labor  in  an  area  shall  be  a  major 
element — possibly  even  a  preemptory 
factor — in  the  awarding  of  defense  con- 
tracts. 

The  word  "preemptory"  Is  not  In  the 
legislation,  but  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  If  It  were,  it  would  not  be  used 
against  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
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the  purpose  of  requiring  It  to  give  great 
emphasis  to  the  labor  surplus  problem, 
regardless  of  whether  a  particular  area 
could  produce  the  best  product  at  the 
lowest  price  and  In  the  quickest  period 
of  time  At  least.  I  hope  that  that  will 
not  become  our  policy.  I  think  it  would 
seriously  jeopardize  cur  national  security 
and  would  result  m  an  extravagant 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

Certainly.  I  agree  with  Senators  that 
high  unemployment  In  an  area  of  the 
country  Is  a  matter  not  only  of  regional 
concern  but  of  national  concern.  Cer- 
tainly. I  sympathize  with  the  Interest 
and  desire  of  labor-surplus  areas  to  have 
more  defense  orders  channeled  into  those 
areas.  But  1  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
the  circumstance  of  substantial  surplus 
labor  should  be  used  as  a  major  or  pri- 
mary factor  In  making  a  plea  for  more 
defense  contracts. 

At  the  risk  of  laboring  the  point,  I  shall 
review  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  cf  defense  contracts 
has  been  awarded  to  firms  in  California. 
California  ha*  historic  advantages 
wlilch.  In  combination,  no  other  area  In 
the  country  can  match  In  the  time  pe- 
riod with  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  so  vitally  concerned. 

World  War  n  drew  a  large  supply  of 
skilled  workers  to  southern  California, 
and  this  manpower  supply  has  since 
been  continuouslj-  replenished.  Califor- 
nia has  been  fortunate  in  attracting  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Nation's  scientific 
personnel,  engineers,  technicians,  highly 
skilled  production  workers,  and  admin- 
istrative people  experienced  In  defense 
activities.  California  also  houses  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  facilities  for 
defense  research,  production,  and  test- 
ing. Two  factors  arc  partly  responsible 
for  this:  The  favorable  year-round  cli- 
mate which  gives  industry  the  advantage 
of  the  maximum  number  of  productive 
days,  and  the  existence  of  vast  amounts 
of  0F>en  country  available  In  adjacent 
desert  areas  which  are  Ideal  for  the 
immediate  testing  of  weapons  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

Any  Inspection  of  California's  defense 
facilities  will  immediately  demonstrate 
that  situation,  whether  one  goes  to  the 
AeroJet  site,  in  the  hills  just  east  of 
Sacramento,  or  to  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
where  there  are  testing  facilities  not 
only  immediately  adjacent  to  Los  An- 
geles, in  the  hills  just  north  and  east  of 
that  city,  but  also  away  out  in  the  desert 
country.  These  facilities  are  absolute 
requirements  for  that  kind  of  work. 

In  1910  California  Inaugtirated  one  of 
the  country's  first  air  shows,  and  from 
that  time  southern  California  has  been 
deeply  and  vitally  Involved  in  this  sphere 
of  science  and  in  the  forefront  of  air- 
craft and  missile  development.  As  early 
as  1945,  California  anticipated  the 
changeover  from  manned  aircraft  to 
missiles  and  began  diversification  into 
missile  production. 

California  has  worked  long  and  hard 
to  build  its  capabilities  for  defense  work. 
For  example,  it  spends  far  more  than 
any  other  State  on  education.  The  com- 
bined budget  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  State  colleges  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  billion  dollars.  Much 
of  this  goes  into  financing  advanced  pro- 


grams of  research  In  the  physical  sci- 
ences. California  has  extended  Itself  in 
every  way  to  provide  the  kind  of  eCB- 
cient  and  modern  public  services  neces- 
.sary  to  keep  pace  with  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  accelerated  defense  activ- 
ities and  of  an  exploding  population. 

Because  of  the  constant  questioning 
as  to  why  these  great  Industries  go  to 
California,  recently  I  visited  two  major 
factories  which  went  to  California.  By 
"major  factories, "  I  refer  to  defense  In- 
stallations. The  officials  of  those  com- 
panies told  me  that  aside  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  able  to  pel  the  amount 
of  land  on  which  they  wanted  to  build 
the  factories,  and  aside  from  the  fact 
that  an  ample  labor  force  was  avail- 
able, one  of  the  things  which  attracted 
them  the  most  was  the  closeness  to  great 
educational  centers  located  in  Califor- 
nia, dealing  with  highly  scientific  and 
academic  subjects.  A  scientific  com- 
munity likes  to  be  among  scientists, 
schools,  and  colleges.  Persons  engaged 
in  the  field  of  science  are  especially 
desirous  of  having  other  scientists 
around  them.  They  live  In  their  own 
commimlty;  they  talk  together;  they 
work  together;  they  visit  together. 
When  they  are  out  of  a  job  In  one  place, 
if  there  are  a  great  many  scientists  In  a 
particular  area,  by  their  intercommuni- 
cation they  build  themselves  a  sort  of 
job  continuity  which  is  very  helpful  and 
useful  to  them. 

In  addition.  California  has  built  a  tre- 
mendous web  of  freeways  and  highways 
and  modem  hospitals,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, housing,  and  schools  to  meet  the 
inordinate  requirements. 

In  short,  California  has  a  long  history 
of  the  manmade  factors,  plus  the  nat- 
ural factors,  so  essential  for  taking  on 
the  tremendous  and  complex  programs 
for  the  defense  of  our  country.  Many 
years  are  needed  to  build  the  kind  of 
capability  that  California  has — years  of 
unbroken  effort  and  experience.  And  It 
takes  many  millions  of  dollars  in  capital 
Investment. 

It  is  true  that  all  of  these  factors  give 
California  a  great  advantage  when  the 
Pentagon  is  making  out  Its  defense  or- 
ders. This  is  fortunate  for  Cahfornia. 
But.  more  important,  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  Nation  that  we  have  the  comprehen- 
sive capacity  to  execute  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  minimum  time  the  kind 
of  defense  programs  necessary  to  give 
us  a  superior  position  In  the  cold  war. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
California's  favored  position  In  the  com- 
petition for  defense  contracts  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  scrutinize  and  analyze 
some  of  the  facts  and  figures. 

In  February,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  intro- 
duced S.  Res.  82,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  authorize  an  investigation  of  the 
concentration  of  defense  activities  on 
the  west  coast,  particularly  in  the  State 
of  California. 

I  regret  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  not  here  today.  I 
notified  him  that  I  intended  to  speak 
about  the  defense  contracts  situation, 
and  more  particularly  about  his  resolu- 
tion. He  said  that  later  this  afternoon 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  Maryland  and  that  he  could 


not  be  here,  but  that  he  would  undoubt- 
edly answer  me  at  length  later.  I  feel 
certain  that  that  is  probably  an  under- 
statement. However,  I  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Is  not  here  at 
this  time,  because  perhaps  he  would  have 
liked  to  speak  about  this  subject  at  the 
same  time  I  did, 

I  would  welcome  the  kind  of  inquiry 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mar>'land. 
I  think  it  would  straighten  out  some  of 
the  distortions  and  misunderstandings 
that  have  run  tiirough  this  controversy 
on  defense  contract  competition.  I  think 
that  Pentagon  procurement  officials 
would  also  welcome  such  an  inquiry. 
Certainly  they  have  felt  the  impact  of 
the  continuing  uproar,  to  the  point  where 
It  has  made  them  somewhat  self- 
conscious  about  granting  merited  con- 
tracts to  California.  I  am  convinced 
that  when  all  the  facts  are  revealed, 
neither  the  people  at  the  Pentagon  nor 
the  public  generally  will  be  any  more 
disturbed  about  a  large  percentage  of  de- 
fense orders  going  to  California  than 
they  are  about  a  large  percentage  of 
the  automobUe  production  being  con- 
centrated in  Michigan  rather  than  in 
Maryland  or  Massachusetts  or  some 
other  place. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  commer- 
cial aircraft  in  the  Nation  has  been 
procured  in  California  by  aircraft  cor- 
porations. Theirs  is  a  private  business, 
just  as  the  automobile  industry  is  a  pri- 
vate business.  They  locate  in  California 
to  get  deliver^'  of  the  commercial  air- 
planes which  they  want  to  use,  because 
they  can  get  the  best  product  for  the 
cheapest  price  In  the  quickest  possible 
time. 

I  think  they  will  recognize  the  situa- 
tion for  what  it  is — namely,  that  defense 
contracts  are  being  channeled  into  Cali- 
fornia because  California  has  the  devel- 
oped plant  and  personnel  capacities — 
because  Its  defense  Industries  embody  a 
cr>'stallization  of  experience  and  capa- 
bility developed  over  the  years  that  has 
not  been  matched  by  any  other  State; 
and  that  defense  orders  are  not  being 
channeled  into  California  because  of  any 
favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  because  of  any  p>oliti- 
cal  pressures. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  several  of  the 
points  covered  In  Senator  Butleb's  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  states  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960,  27.2  percent  of  all  defense 
prime  contract  awards  for  procurement 
were  made  to  business  firms  whose  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  is  on  (he  west 
coast;  and  that  23.7  percent  of  all  de- 
fense prime  contract  awards  for  procure- 
ment were  made  to  business  firms  whose 
principal  place  of  business  is  located  in 
the  State  of  California.  The  resolution 
also  Indicates  that  a  large  portion  of 
defen.se  prime  contract  awards  to  busi- 
ness firms  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, testing,  and  research  work  were 
made  to  companies  whose  principal  place 
of  business  is  located  in  the  State  of 
California. 

I  think  the  figiures  cited  in  the  resolu- 
tion bear  some  analyzing  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  defense  contract  picture  in 
proper  perspective. 
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The  figures  given  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  include 
funds  that  are  actually  never  spent  in 
the  State  of  California. 

The  sole  basis  on  which  they  are  cred- 
ited to  California  is  the  fact  that  the 
firm  involved  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  California.  For  example, 
Lockheed — whose  home  oflBces  are  in 
Burbanls — is  among  the  aircraft  firms 
that  received  large  contract  awards. 
Yet  one  out  of  every  four  Lockheed  em- 
ployees is  located  outside  of  California — 
and.  interestingly  enough,  in  the  States 
of  Georgia,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent  billion- 
dollar  defense  contract  awarded  to  Lock- 
heed will  be  e.xecuted  at  Marietta,  Ga. 
Approximately  one  out  of  five  of  the  dol- 
lars of  awards  made  to  Lockheed  also 
went  out  of  the  State  of  California — 
not  in  subcontracts,  but  actually  in  the 
performance  of  the  prime  contract  for 
which  the  awards  were  made. 

California's  share  of  prime  contracts 
has  steadily  declined  since  the  fiscal  year 
1958-59,  and  is  still  declining.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  down  $443  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960  from  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  Current  figures  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  show  that  the  23.7 
percent  figure  quoted  for  1959-60  ..  now 
down  to  22.5  percent.  As  a  consequence, 
the  percentage  of  defense  prime  contract 
work  actually  performed  in  California, 
when  corrected  for  subcontracting  and 
plant  location,  is  now  closer  to  16  per- 
cent. It  is  important  to  note  that  be- 
tween the  fiscal  year  1959  and  the  fi.scal 
year  1960,  while  California's  contract 
volume  was  declining,  17  other  States 
enjoyed  increases. 

For  example:  Florida  up  21  percent. 
Kansas  up  27  percent,  Louisiana  up  30 
percent,  Maryland  up  1.3  percent.  Ne- 
braska up  13  percent.  New  Jersey  up  39 
percent,  New  Mexico  up  7  percent.  Okla- 
homa up  8  percent,  Tennessee  up  3  per- 
cent, and  Virginia  up  44  percent. 

I  call  attention  to  the  report,  issued 
regularly  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
entitled  "Military  Prime  Contract 
Awards.  "  This  report  contains  in  its 
footnotes  the  following: 

It  Is  emphasized  that  data  on  prime  con- 
tracts by  State  do  not  provide  any  direct 
indication  as  to  the  State  in  which  the 
actual  production  work  is  done.  For  the 
majority  of  the  contracts  with  manufac- 
turers, the  data  reflect  the  location  of  the 
plant  where  the  product  will  be  Anally  proc- 
essed and  assembled.  Construction  con- 
tracts are  shown  for  the  State  where  the 
construction  is  to  be  performed.  However, 
for  some  contracts  with  large  companies  with 
more  than  one  plant,  and  for  contracts  with 
service,  wholesale,  or  other  distribution 
firms,  the  location  is  usually  the  address  of 
the  contractor's  main  office. 

Of  course,  that  is  precisely  the  point 
I  made  a  moment  ago,  in  connection 
with  the  Lockheed  Co.,  which  the  other 
day  was  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  large  cargo  aircraft. 
The  head  office  of  that  company  is  in 
Burbank,  Calif.;  but  the  contract  work 
will  be  executed  at  Marietta,  Ga. — not  in 
California.  However,  in  view  of  the  way 
the  contract  figures  are  cited,  the  gen- 
eral impression  which  is  created  is  that 
the  contract  work  will  be  done  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yie.d? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cfilifornia  yield  to  his  col- 
league^ 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  colleague  is  mak- 
ing some  every  telling  and  very  impor- 
tant contributions  in  connection  with  a 
controversy  which,  personally,  I  regret. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  been  waging 
here  in  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  on  his 
presentation 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  figures  and  facts 
he  has  been  citing  for  the  record  are 
proof,  in  themselves,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  continues  to  discharge 
its  functions  on  the  basis  of  where,  in  its 
considered  judgment,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  purchase  the  best 
kind  of  defense  arsenal  at  the  lowest 
price,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  our 
country's  integrity  and  security? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  point  I  am  making.  I  regret,  like- 
wise, the  constant  clamor  about  the 
award  of  contracts  to  California  firms. 

I  am  stating  that  California  firms  are 
entitled  to  ihe  contracts  they  have  re- 
ceived; and  that  if  the  figures  are  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  that,  actually. 
California  firms  and  workers  are  not 
doing  so  well.  In  fact,  when  I  get 
around  to  discussing  the  employment 
situation,  I  shall  point  out  that  Califor- 
nia worken  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
workers  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

In  short,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
figures  can  be  very  misleading.  As  I 
stated  a  moment  ago.  according  to  the 
present  estimates,  the  percentage  for  the 
awards  to  California  firms  is  closer  to  16 
percent  than  to  23  percent.  California 
firms  have  been  losing  these  contracts. 

I  do  not  know  what,  if  anything,  the 
clamor  about  the  awarding  of  contracts 
to  California  firms  has  had  to  do  with 
that  development  and  that  decrease. 
But  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  ofiBcials 
in  the  Pentagon  must  get  uncomfortable 
as  regards  awarding  merited  contracts  to 
California  firms,  unless  we  in  the  Senate 
make  plain  what  the  actual  facts  are. 
As  I  have  already  stated.  I  personally 
will  welcome  having  the  officials  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  ofiScers  in 
the  armed  services  proceed,  in  connec- 
tion with  Senator  Butler's  resolution,  to 
lay  the  entice  picture  on  the  table,  for 
all  to  see. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
wish  to  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
the  contributions  he  is  making  here,  to- 
day. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  another  ques- 
tion. Is  it  not  true  that  our  position  is 
as  it  should  be:  We  do  not  want  anyone 
to  try  to  push  the  Pentagon  officials 
around;  we  do  not  want  any  kind  of 
pressure  to  be  exerted,  or  any  such  at- 
tempts made,  upon  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  procurement  officials  of  our 
Grovemment.  All  we  want,  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  country,  is  fair  and  square 
consideration  of  any  comjjeting  organi- 
zation within  the  country.' 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  has  been  our  posi- 
tion, and  It  continues  to  be.    It  is  not 


only  my  position  and  that  of  my  col- 
league, but  it  is  also  the  position  of  the 
Governor  of  California  and  the  entire 
business  community  in  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
report,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, entitled  "Military  Prime  Contract 
Awards": 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  the  reports 
refer  to  prime  contracts  only,  and  cannot  In 
any  way  reflect  the  distribution  of  the  very 
substantial  amount  of  material  and  com- 
ponent fabrication  and  'other  subcontract 
work  that  may  be  done  outside  the  State 
where  final  assembly  or  delivery  takes  place. 

Of  course  that  is  the  absolute  truth. 

The  other  day  a  B-70  cutback  was 
made — much  to  my  disappointment,  of 
course.  But  when  we  checked  into  the 
matter,  we  found  exactly  where  the  loss 
occurred.  We  found  that  the  subcon- 
tracts were  going  to  concerns  in  other 
States,  rather  than  to  California  firms, 
and  that  significant  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram were  planned  for  execution  in 
other  States.  So  when  the  cutback  was 
made — and  it  was  made  largely  in  the 
design  and  development  field — although 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  a  California 
firm,  the  primary  effect  of  the  cutback 
was  on  the  firms  doing  the  subcontract- 
ing: and,  as  I  recall,  those  firms  were 
located  in  New  Jersey.  Indiana,  and 
several  other  States. 

In  California,  many  defense  contrac- 
tors maintain  multiple  operations  in 
States  outside  of  California.  Contracts 
awarded  these  companies,  regardless  of 
where  the  actual  work  may  be  performed, 
are  listed  in  the  Defense  Department's 
report  under  the  California  heading. 

All  of  the  southern  California  prime 
contractors  work  diligently  to  spread 
their  purchasing  activities  throughout 
the  country.  For  example,  one  large  de- 
fense contractor  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
for  the  calendar  year  1960  purchased 
and  subcontracted  with  43  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Thirty-eight 
percent  of  the  firm's  total  purchasing 
and  subcontracting  activity  was  in  Cali- 
fornia; 62  percent  in  States  outside  of 
California.  Of  the  62  percent  purchased 
or  subcontracted  outside  of  California, 
92  percent  went  to  companies  located 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  examples 
that  clearly  indicate  that  the  benefits  of 
employment  accrue  to  areas  other  than 
the  location  of  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  firm  receiving  the  con- 
tract award. 

Senator  Butler's  resolution  states  also 
that  the  concentration  of  defense  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
work  in  one  particular  area  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple of  national  defense  requiring  de- 
centralization of  defense  activities.  I 
call  attention  to  the  simple  geography 
of  the  situation.  Aerojet-General  and 
General  Dynamics  are  two  of  the  largest 
defense  contractors  in  the  State.  They 
are  approximately  600  miles  apart. 
Lockheed's  Burbank  division  produces 
aircraft  and  portions  of  some  missile 
systems,  while  Lockheed's  Sunnyvale  di- 
vision produces  portions  of  the  Polaris. 
Samos,  and  Midas.  They  are  approxi- 
mately 350  miles  apart.    A  defense  plant 
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in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  not 
as  close  to  one  in  Los  Angeles  as  Balti- 
more, Md.,  is  to  Akron  or  Columbus, 
Ohio,  or  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  or  to  New  Jersey,  or  to  major  de- 
fense industries  in  New  York  State. 

Senator  Butlers  resolution  also 
makes  the  point  that  many  of  the  Cali- 
fornia companies  producing  aircraft, 
missiles,  electronic  gear,  and  other  de- 
fense materials  have  huge  backlogs  of 
orders.  I  am  informed  by  such  large 
companies  as  Lockheed,  Douglas,  and 
Convair  that  this  is  not  so.  I  am  in- 
formed by  them  that  they  are  in  fact 
at  extremely  low  levels  of  employment. 
Douglas  and  Convair  are,  in  fact,  in 
bad  shape.  The  resolution  points  out, 
furthermore,  that  companies  with  com- 
parable facilities  and  employees  with 
equal  skills  located  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States  have  insufficient  con- 
tract work. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  unemployment  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia leads  unemployment  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  In  January  of  this 
year,  California's  unemployed  numbered 
8  percent  of  the  State's  labor  force. 
That  was  worse  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  7.7  percent.  The  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  State  of  California  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  4  years. 
The  number  of  unemployed  climbed 
from  252.000  in  January  1957  to  517.000 
in   January    1961. 

Employment  in  California's  great  air- 
craft industry  declined  from  294,000  in 
April  1957  to  199,000  in  January  1961. 
That  represents  the  loss  of  95,000  jobs, 
or  32  percent.  In  other  words,  one  job 
in  three  in  California's  largest  manufac- 
turing industry  has  gone  down  the  drain 
during  the  past  4  years. 

In  the  last  4  years,  California's  popu- 
lation has  increased  nearly  16  percent 
and  its  labor  force  has  increased  more 
than  13  percent.  California  needs  about 
250,000  new  jobs  every  year  if  it  is  to 
keep  i>ace  with  its  labor  force  growth. 
This  is  over  and  above  the  new  jobs 
needed  to  reemploy  people  who  are  laid 
off  because  of  technological  advances. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area, 
employment  in  defense  production  has 
declined  by  about  35,000  in  the  past  4 
years,  while  total  population  in  the  area 
has  increased  by  853,000,  or  14.1  per- 
cent. The  civilian  labor  force  has  in- 
creased by  317.000,  or  12.1  percent.  Em- 
ployment increased  by  203,000,  or  8 
percent.  Unemployment  increased  by 
114,000,  or   12.1   percent. 

There  exists  an  impression  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  defense  con- 
tracts in  California  have  provided  a  nev- 
er-ending stimulus  to  California's 
growth.  Actually,  the  changing  mix  of 
defense  work — and  particularly  the  rapid 
shift  from  manned  aircraft  to  missiles — 
has  caused  dislocations  and  required  ad- 
justments in  the  State's  economy.  In 
the  past  4  years  there  has  been  no  net 
increase  in  employment  in  California's 
defense  industries. 

While  the  reduction  in  aircraft  em- 
ployment has  been  offset  by  gains  in  the 
missile-electronics-space  research  indus- 
tries, only  a  relatively  small  percentage 


of  the  persons  displaced  from  the  air- 
craft industry  have  had  the  particular 
skills  required  in  the  other  defense- 
related  industries. 

Los  Angeles  is  now  classified  as  an  area 
of  "substantial  unemployment,"  with 
208,600  persons,  or  7.1  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  reported  unemployed  in  Jan- 
uary 1961.  San  Diego,  California's  sec- 
ond largest  defense  production  center, 
had  26.900  persons  unemployed  in  Jan- 
uary, a  ratio  of  7.9  p>ercent. 

So  we  in  California  also  have  our  un- 
employment problems. 

While  I  have  gone  into  some  detail 
regarding  our  own  unemployment  situa- 
tion, I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  basis  for  our  thesis  that 
California  merits  the  large  percentage 
of  defense  contracts  it  is  receiving. 

The  fact  is  we  are  being  hurt,  too,  from 
unemployment,  and  more  than  the  na- 
tional average.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
we,  too,  have  our  unemployment  prob- 
lems. We  believe  that  the  contracts 
which  have  been  given  us  have  been 
given  to  us  on  the  merits  of  the  con- 
tracts. We  believe  California  has  t)een 
entitled  to  them.  Those  who  argue  that 
they  have  unemployment  troubles  should 
remember  that  we  share  those  problems 
with  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  our 
case  is  based  on  the  proposition  that, 
becau.se  the  U.S.  Government  for  more 
than  25  years  has  turned  to  concerns  in 
California  for  most  of  its  aeronautical 
and  aerospace  needs,  we  have  built  up 
the  comprehensive  capacity  to  tackle, 
with  maximum  eflBcicncy  and  minimum 
time,  almost  every  phase  of  producing 
the  modern  weapons  of  war. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  more  point 
before  closing  my  remarks. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  will  revise  our 
defense  procurement  contract  criteria 
to  provide  that  a  depressed  economic 
condition  gives  an  area  a  high  pri- 
ority in  the  granting  of  a  defense  con- 
tract. Let  us  assume  that  when  this 
happens,  a  number  of  long-established 
firms  find  it  necessary  to  move  their  de- 
fense facilities  to  another  State  to  re- 
relocate  In  depressed  areas.  Let  us  next 
assume  that  the  areas  from  which  the 
defense  facilities  have  been  moved  sub- 
sequently became  designated  as  de- 
pressed areas.  To  carry  this  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  let  us  now  assume  that  the 
relocated  defense  facilities  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  relocate  back  to  their  original 
locations.  Can  you  imagine  the  reckless 
waste  of  time  and  money  that  all  this 
would  involve — not  to  mention  the  great 
sacrifices  in  quality  of  the  product. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  would  be 
doing  our  country  a  great  disservice  if  we 
purchased  defense  programs  on  an 
economic -geographic  basis  to  prop  up 
depressed  areas.  For  our  survival  we 
must  purchase  defense  programs  on  the 
basis  of  maximum  defense  potential  for 
each  dollar  expended.  The  Department 
of  Defense  should  not  be  hamstrung  by 
statutory  responsibility  for  advancing 
political,  social,  economic,  or  psychologi- 
cal objectives  not  directly  related  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  and  speed  of  the 
defense  effort. 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THUR.SDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  STATUS  OF 
FACULTY  AND  STAFF  AT  THE  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  150,  S.  576. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislatre  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  576 » 
to  amend  section  216  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  as  amended  to  clarify 
the  status  of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tive staff  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  to  establish  suitable  personnel 
E>olicies  for  such  personnel  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  576)  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
faculty  and  administrative  staff  at  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  to 
establish  suitable  personnel  policies  for 
such  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  an  amendment 
on  page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "law."  and  insert  "law:",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
216  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1126),  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

•Sec.  216.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  establish  and  maintain  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  as  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization for  the  training  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  serve  as  licensed  and 
unlicensed  personnel  on  American  merchant 
vessels.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  persons  to  be  enrolled 
for  training  and  reserve  purposes  In  the  said 
Strvlce.  to  fix  the  rates  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  such  persons,  and  to  prescribe  such 
courses  and  periods  of  training  as.  In  his 
discretion,  are  necessary  to  maintain  s 
trained  and  efficient  merchant  marine  per- 
sonnel.    The  ranks,  grades,  and  ratings  for 
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personnel  of  the  said  Service  shall  be  the 
same  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  personnel  of  the  Coa*t  Guard. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prescribe,  by 
rules  and  regulations,  the  uniform  of  the 
Service  and  rules  governing  the  wearing  and 
furnishing  of  such  uniform  of  persons  in  the 
Service." 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section, 
two  new  subsections  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  professors,  lecturers,  and 
Instructors  and  to  compensate  them  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

"(f)  On  such  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  wlt6  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  not  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  persons  then  serving  as  admin- 
istrative enroUees  shall  be  brought  into  the 
competitive  civil  service  or  excepted  civil 
service  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service 
Act  and  rules,  and  shall  thereafter  be  com- 
pensated in  accordance  with  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  except  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  or  other  provisions  of  law,  auid 
shall  be  subject  to  other  law,5  of  general 
applicability  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  following  ex- 
ceptions and  conditions,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law  ; 

"(1)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
any  person  serving  as  administrative  en- 
roUee  on  the  date  immediately  preceding  the 
date  specified  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection  (f)  shall  upon  conversion  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection  be  fixed  at  a 
rate  which  Is  not  less  than  the  combined 
basic  pay  and  quarters  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances received  Immediately  preceding 
conversion,  or  the  value  of  such  allowances 
when  furnished  the  person  In  kind  at  the 
rate  and  In  the  amounts  theretofore  au- 
thorized by  regulation  for  such  allowances. 
In  the  case  of  any  such  person  whose  com- 
bined basic  pay  and  quarters  and  subsistence 
allowances,  or  value  thereof  when  furnished 
In  kind,  exceeds  the  entrance  rate  of  the 
grade  or  level  In  which  his  position  Is  placed, 
the  basic  compensation  of  such  person  shall 
be  fixed  at  that  step  in  the  grade  or  level 
which  is  equal  to.  or  if  none  be  equal,  which 
represents  the  next  higher  regular  or  lon- 
gevity step  or  level  over  the  persons  com- 
bined pay  and  allowances,  as  specified  above, 
received  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
conversion.  In  any  case  in  which  no  such 
rate  exists  In  the  grade  of  his  position,  his 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  fixed  at 
the  next  regular  salary  rate  which  Is  not 
less  than  his  combined  basic  pay  and  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  allowances,  or  value 
thereof  when  furnished  In  kind.  For  the 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  step 
increases  following  conversion,  the  basic 
compensation  as  an  administrative  enroUee 
prior  to  conversion  shall  be  considered  as 
the  total  amount  or  value  of  ba-slc  pay.  sub- 
sistence and  quarters  allowances.  Any  ad- 
justment in  compensation  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
equivalent  increase  In  compensation  for  the 
purpose  of  a  periodic  step  increase,  nor  an 
Increase  in  grade  or  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation for  the  purpose  of  a  longevity  step 
Increase. 

"(2)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph  shall  continue 
until  the  person  is  separated  from  his  posi- 
tion or  receives  a  higher  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation by  operation  of  law  or  regulation. 

"(3)  Any  person  who.  as  a  result  of  the 
action  required  under  the  flr3t  sentence  of 
this  subsection  (f).  becomes  subject  to  the 
Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended  i5  U.3.C  2061  and  the  following), 
shall  be  credited  under  that  Act  with  all  an- 
nual leave  remaining  to  his  credit  as  an  ad- 


ministrative enroUee.  at  the  rate  of  five- 
sevenths  of  a  day  of  leave  chargeable  under 
the  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2064)  for  each  calendar  day 
of  leave  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  en- 
roUee, without  regard  to  the  limitations  on 
maximum  leave  accumulation  provided  by 
the  Act,  and  shall  be  credited  with  thirteen 
days  of  sick  leave  In  addition  to  any  leave 
recredit  to  which  the  employee  may  other- 
wise be  entitled. 

"(4)  Active  service  of  any  administrative 
enrollee  performed  prior  to  the  date  specified 
In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  (f) 
shall  be  considered  creditable  as  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  all  purposes,  except  that 
In  computing  length  of  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  title  VII  of  the  Clasirtflcation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  continuous  service  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  established  under 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  (f)  shall 
be  counted  either  (1)  toward  one  step  In- 
crease under  section  701,  or  (2)  toward  one 
longevity  step  Increase  under  section  703,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(5)  Persons  converted  from  their  status 
as  administrative  enroUees  to  positions  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (f)  shall  not 
be  entitled,  upon  conversion  or  subsequent 
separation  from  such  position,  to  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  which 
otherwise  may  be  authorized  under  the  Joint 
travel  regulations  on  sepairatlon  from  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service:  nor  shall 
such  persons  upon  conversion  to  positions 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsection  be  entitled 
to  free  medical,  dental,  surgical  and  hospital 
care  under  section  322(6)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  69«,  42 
U3.C.  249)  •• 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
explaining  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE   AND   Background  or  the  Bell 

S  576  would  amend  section  216  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  to  establish  suitable 
personnel  policies  for  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  at  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy.  Kings  Point,  NT.,  who 
now  are  serving  in  a  quasi-military  statvis  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  maritime  service. 

Public  Law  259.  76th  Congress,  enacted 
August  4,  1939.  to  further  the  development 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  author- 
ized and  directed  the  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission "to  establish  and  maintain  the 
U.S.  maritime  service  as  a  voluntary  organ- 
ization for  the  training  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  licensed  and  un- 
licensed personnel  on  American  merchant 
ships."  Ranks,  grades,  and  ratings  for  the 
personnel  of  the  service,  the  act  provided. 
"shall  b^^the  same  as  are  now  tx  shall  here- 
after be  prescribed  for  the  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard."  Employment  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel as  Instructors  was  authorized. 

Establishment  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  at  Kings  Point  In  1942  was 
made  possible  by  land  purchase  authority 
provided  In  Public  Law  472,  77th  Congress. 
enacted  March  4,  1942.  Its  primary  function 
was  to  further  the  war  effort  by  providing 
training  facilities  for  deck  and  engineer  offi- 
cers to  serve  on  the-  greatly  expanded  war- 
time merchant  fleet  required  to  meet  mili- 
tary logistics  needs. 

During  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
and  through  the  Korean  trouble,  operations 
of  US.  shipping  continued  at  a  high  level. 
Thereafter,  as  foreign  shipping  began  to  re- 
coup Its  wartime  losses,  and  UJS.  maritime 
operations  lessened,  question  arose  as  to  the 
future  of  Kings  Point,  which  in  1949  had 
been  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Associ- 
ation   of    College    and    Secondary    Schools. 


litany  of  those  who  had  gone  to  sen  during 
the  war  years  and  postwar  years  as  officers 
were  finding  It  difficult  to  secure  Jobs  afioat, 
while  the  four  State  maritime  schools,  lo- 
cated In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  California,  some  of  them  long  estab- 
lished, were  still  txirnlng  out  their  annual 
quota  of  trained  officer  personnel.  At  Kings 
Point,  graduates  received  their  licenses  as 
deck  or  engineer  officers  along  with  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree,  and  were  eligible  for 
commission  as  ensign.  US.  Naval  Reserve. 
Bills  were  Introduced  in  Congress  to  give 
permanent  status  to  the  U.S.  Maritime  Acad- 
emy and  one  of  them.  S.  3610.  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  your  committee  in  Augrist 
1954.  The  Congress  ended  without  further 
action  on  the  bill. 

However.  In  the  84th  Congress,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  35.  an  exhaustive  study  of 
merchant  marine  training  and  education  in 
the  United  States  was  made  by  your  com- 
mittees  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee, 
and  hearings  were  conducted  at  each  of  the 
four  State  maritime  schools  and  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  The  subcommittee  came  to  the 
conclusion,  later  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, that  there  was  need  for  contlnu'*d  op- 
eration of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Academy,  and 
of  the  four  State  maritime  acadenaies  tn 
Maine.  MaasachusetU.  New  York,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Subsequently.  Public  Law  415,  84th 
Congress,  was  enacted  on  February  20.  1956. 
giving  permanent  status  to  this  wartime 
maritime  officer  training  facility. 

From  Its  beginning,  cadets  at  the  Acndemy 
have  been  enrolled  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce OS  "trainee  enroUees"  In  the  U.S  Mar- 
itime Service,  while  the  executive  staff,  fac- 
ulty, administrative  force,  custodial  and 
service  groups  have  been  employed  as  "ad- 
ministrative enroUees."  The  administrative 
enroUees  have  been  given  ranks  and  ratings, 
and  have  been  compensated  and  granted 
allowances  at  rates  similar  to  those  provided 
by  law  for  the  Coast  Guard.  Their  status, 
partly  civil  service  and  partly  military,  has 
been  a  matter  of  Increasing  concern  alike 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Likewise,  morale  and  efficiency  at  the  Acad- 
emy have  suffered  because  of  conflicting  leg- 
islative proposals  made  over  the  past  few 
years  designed  (1 )  to  establish  the  maritime 
service  as  a  uniformed  service,  or  (2)  along 
the  lines  of  S.  576.  to  convert  faculty  and 
staff  to  civil  service,  and  to  render  them 
subject  to  the  statutory  provisions  as  to  pay. 
leave,  retirement,  etc..  generally  applicable 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States. 
The  maritime  service  has  never  been  listed 
as  a  branch  of  the  uniformed  services,  al- 
though Its  pay  and  allowances  are  Increased 
with  any  increase  In  Coast  Guard  pay  and 
allowances. 

The  Attorney  General  ruled  In  1952  that 
administrative  enroUees  are  civilian  em- 
ployees for  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Commerce  later 
agreed,  effective  September  1,  1957.  that  new 
personnel  at  the  Academy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  persons  appointed  to  the  faculty, 
would  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Service  Act  and  rules.  8.  576  was  de- 
veloped in  line  with  this  understanding. 

Under  Its  provisions,  faculty  members 
would  be  employed  under  excepted  appoint- 
ments In  accordance  with  schedule  A  of  the 
clvU  service  rules.  Their  system  of  compen- 
sation would  be  appropriate  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  accredited  educational 
institution,  and  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  cA  1947.  Their  status 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  civilian 
faculty  of  the  UJS.  Naval  Academy.  Admin- 
istrative and  other  employees  would  be  hired 
under  civil  service  laws,  and  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  IMO.  as  amended,  or  an  appro- 
priate     prevailing      wage      schedule.     Both 
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groups  would  enjoy  leave,  medical,  and  other 
benefits  as  provided  generally  to  other  civil- 
ian  employees  of   the   Government. 

The  bin.  In  clarifying  and  prescribing 
basic  personnel  policies  for  the  administra- 
tive personnel,  would  eliminate  for  Academy 
personnel  the  uncertainties  that  have  been 
a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  contention 
In  recent  years. 

The  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator,  tes- 
tifying at  our  subcommittee  hearing  as  to 
the  need  for  and  the  purposes  of  S.  576. 
stated : 

"After  Its  establishment  In  1942,  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 
NY.,  turned  out  thousands  of  merchant 
marine  officers  for  World  War  II  duty  In 
commercial  shipping  and  In  the  Navy.  The 
Academy  acquired  something  of  a  military 
flavor.  It  is  now  established  as  a  perma- 
nent national  academy,  comparable  in  many 
resp>ect8  to  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Academies  under  Public  Law  415.  84th  Con- 
gress. Nevertheless,  it  remains  essentially 
a  civilian  Institution,  with  the  mandate  to 
turn  out  civilian  deck  officers  and  civilian 
engineers  for  voluntary  service  In  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  fleet.  The  staff  and  faculty 
are  likewise  civilian  members  of  a  volun- 
tary civilian  service  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 

"Members  of  the  maritime  service  em- 
ployed as  administrative  enroUees  are  not  a 
part  of  the  Military  Establishment.  Like 
the  Public  Healt.h  Service  and  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  among  others,  the  mari- 
time service  was  established  by  Congress 
and  set  up  for  a  specific  purpose  uncon- 
nected with  that  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment;  that  Is,  the  manning  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  p>ersonnel  (49  Stat. 
1985).  Unlike  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  how- 
ever, the  maritime  service  Is  not.  and  has 
never  been,  listed  as  a  branch  of  the  uni- 
formed services  nor,  except  Insofar  as  mari- 
time service  pay  and  allowances.  Is  It  ever 
Included  as  a  subject  of  uniformed  services 
legislation. 

"In  the  Interest  of  simplified  and  more 
efficient  administration,  and  of  making  avail- 
able and  pH-eservlng  to  these  employees  the 
same  benefits  as  are  granted  to  other  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  agree  ( 1 )  that  an  appropriate. 
flexible  system  of  employment  and  compen- 
sation should  be  provided  by  law  for  the 
faculty  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point,  similar  to  that  now  pro- 
vided for  the  faculty  at  the  Naval  Academy; 
(2)  that  future  appointments  to  nonf acuity 
positions  should  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws  for 
both  competitive  and  excepted  positions,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  that  is. 
to  wage  board  fX)sltlons;  and  (3)  that  present 
administrative  enroUees  should  be  converted 
to  positions  subject  to  the  civil  service, 
classification,  and  leave  laws  under  provi- 
sions of  law  which  \|^lll  authorize  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  that  will  avoid  undue  per- 
sonal hardship  or  Inequity  to  the  employees 
and  avoid  any  adverse  effect  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Academy. 

"As  a  result  of  careful  study  for  several 
years  of  the  problems  Involved  In  effecting 
this  transition  for  persons  presently  serv- 
ing as  administrative  enroUees,  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  reached 
agreement  that  legislation  Is  necessary  to— 
"(1)  Provide  an  appropriate  comi>ensatlon 
system  of  the  type  described  above  for  fac- 
ulty members  at  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy; 

"(2)  Avoid  serious  loss  of  compensation 
to  nonfaculty  administrative  enroUees  upon 
conversion  to  positions  subject  to  the  Classi- 


fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  to  wage- 
board  positions; 

"(3)  Avoid  serious  curtailment  of  en- 
roUees' existing  leave  benefits  upon  conver- 
sion to  a  position  under  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  and 

"(4)  Provide  for  credltablUty  of  prior 
service  as  administrative  enroUees  for  all 
purposes. 

"The  bill.  S.  576.  would  accomplish  these 
purposes  and  enable  the  Department  to  ad- 
minister these  positions  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  comparable  civilian  positions  in  the 
Government  service." 

Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  pxMslble  In- 
equities In  pay  or  otherwise.  Asked  If  there 
would  be  any  financial  sacrifices  Involved  for 
employees  In  the  changeover  to  civil  service 
status,  the  Deputy  Administrator  advised: 

"The  conversions  would  be  at  comparable 
sEdarles  •  •  •  that  Is,  conversion  of  their 
military  pay  and  allowances  to  a  comparable 
pay  grade  In  the  civil  service. 

"Now  what  this  means  Is  that  they  would 
lose  the  tax  advantage  of  their  military  al- 
lowances. In  other  words,  they  would  pay 
taxes  on  all  of  their  salary  and  would  not  be 
exempt  from  that  i>art  which  is  considered 
in  the  military  as  allowance  for  cost  of 
living,  housing." 

In  Its  revised  wording  for  sectlcn  216(a) 
of  the  1936  act  the  bill  would  make  clear 
that  future  enrollments  in  the  Maritime 
Service  will  be  made  only  for  training  and 
reserve  purposes;  It  would  also  make  clear 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  fix  th<!  rates  of 
allowances  as  well  as  rates  of  pay  for 
trainees,  and  to  prescribe  and  regulate  the 
furnishing  and  wearing  of  uniforms  of  per- 
sons In  the  service. 

New  subsection  (e)  would  be  added,  to 
provide  for  the  employment,  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
of  civilian  professors,  lecturers,  and  Instruc- 
tors as  required.  All  of  these  would  be  con- 
sidered civilian  officers  and  employees  for 
purjxjses  of  laws  of  general  application  to 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States. 

New  subsection  (f )  would  provide  for  con- 
version of  existing  administrative  enroUees, 
faculty  and  others,  on  a  date  to  be  fixed,  but 
not  later  than  1  year  from  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  In  order  to  effect  an  orderly 
transition.  There  would  be  clear-cut  recog- 
nition that,  after  conversion,  they  would  be 
subject  to  laws  of  general  applicability  to 
U.S.  civilian  employees,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Section  216(f)(1)  would  define  how  the 
basic  compensation  shall  be  determined 
after  conversion,  and  provides  safeguards  to 
avoid  reducing  the  compensation  of  enroUees 
as  a  result  of  conversion.  The  subsection 
applies  only  to  enroUees  serving  on  the  date 
preceding  the  date  of  conversion.  It  does 
not  provide  retroactive  benefits. 

Section  216(f)  (2)  would  establish  that  the 
basic  compensation  as  set  upon  conversion 
would  continue  until  the  employee  affected 
thereby  Is  either  separated  from  his  position 
or  receives  a  higher  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion by  promotion.  Federal  salary  adjust- 
ments, etc. 

Section  216(f)  (3)  would  provide  for  the 
conversion  of  all  unused  annual  leave  with- 
out actual  loss  for  purposes  of  future  use. 
on  the  basis  of  5  workdays'  leave  for  each  7 
calendar  days  of  leave.  Inasmuch  as  admin- 
istrative enroUees  do  not  accumulate  sick 
leave,  they  would  be  credited  under  this  sub- 
section with  13  days'  sick  leave  on  the  date  of 
conversion.  Thereafter,  sick  leave  credits 
would  accrue  on  the  same  basis  as  for  other 
employees  subject  to  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act. 

Section  216(f)(4)  would  provide  that  all 
previous  active  service  as  an  administrative 
enrollee  for  purposes  of  retirement,  seniority, 
etc.,  would  be  creditable  as  civilian  employ- 
ment In  the  executive  branch  for  every  pur- 
pose except  that  for  computation  of  length 


of  service  for  salary  step  increases  or  longev- 
ity step  Increases;  only  such  service  as  was 
continuous  Immediately  prior  to  the  date 
fixed  for  conversion  would  be  creditable  to- 
ward such  step  Increases. 

Administrative  enroUees  dlsenroUed  from 
the  maritime  service  now  are  entitled  to  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
to  their  place  of  enrollment,  and  when  on 
active  duty  also  receive  free  medical,  dental, 
surgical,  and  hospital  care  under  the  pro- 
visions of  i>aragraph  (6)  of  section  322  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944.  Sec- 
tion 216(f)  (5)  of  the  bUl  would  provide  that 
those  who  accept  conversion  shall  forfeit 
their  rights  to  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses, and  they  will  not  continue  after  con- 
version to  receive  the  free  medical,  dental, 
surgical,  and  hospital  care.  However,  they 
and  their  families  will  be  eligible  for  health 
benefits  available  to  other  civilian  employees 
of  the  Government. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  recommends 
enactment  of  the  bill,  as  do  Academy  alumni 
representatives  and  maritime  labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tie  bill  (S.  576 >  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  wa^  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BOATING  ACT  OF  1958  TO  PUERTO 
RICO,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  AND 
GUAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  151.  S.  883. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  883) 
to  extend  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958  to  certain  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PUHPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

S.  883  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  rectify 
an  omission  In  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1958,  under  which  the  various  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  authorized 
to  establish  their  own  numbering  programs 
covering  motorboats  In  their  respective 
Jurisdictions.  By  repealing  the  act  of  June 
7,  1918,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  288),  and 
falling  to  include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  in 
the  authority  provided  for  the  Inauguration 
of  the  States'  numbering  programs,  the  1958 
act,  as  of  Its  effective  date,  April  1,  1960. 
left  the  three  off-continent  areas  of  the 
United  States  bereft  of  any  authority  for 
numbering  their  motorboats.  In  requesting 
introduction  of  this  remedial  legislation  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  A  GUmore 
Flues,  advised  your  committee — 

"This  Incompleteness  in  the  law  Is  dis- 
criminatory and  presents  a  step  backward  in 
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maritime  safety  and  law  enforcement  In 
these  geographical  areas.  The  amendment 
would  cloae  this  gap  and  permit  these  pos- 
sessions to  number  motor  boats  operating  In 
their  waters,  and  In  the  event  that  the  pos- 
sessions do  not  elect  to  do  so  the  Coast 
Guard  would  administer  numbering  In  these 
areas." 

Enactment  of  the  bill  Is  urged  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  whose  report  on  the 
bill,  dated  March  28.  1961.  and  signed  by 
John  A.  Carver.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary, 
stated — 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  omission  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  act  is  the 
result  of  inadvertence  rather  than  legisla- 
tive intent.  We  should  Mice  to  point  out 
I  that  Public  Law  86-396.  approved  March  28, 
1960  (74  Stat  10),  corrected  this  same 
omission  as  to  the  application  of  the  Motor- 
boat  Act  of  1940  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Island."?." 

I        The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to  read: 
"To    extend    the    appiicacion    of    the   Fed- 
eral  Boating  Act  of    1958  to  the   Common- 
■  wealth   of  Puerto   Rico,    the   Virgin   Islands, 
and  Guam  ■■ 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
Resident  Commissioner  A.  Fern6s-Isem. 

The  letter  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  asking  Introduction  of  the  bill.  Is 
printed  herewith. 

No  opposition  is  recorded  to  enactment. 


The  Secretart  of  the  Treasutit, 

Washington,  January  19,  1961. 
The  President  of  the  Senate: 

Sa:  There  Is  transmitted  herewith  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Federal  Boating  Ac;  of  1958  to  cer- 
tain possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958  to  certain  U.S.  possessions,  viz,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam.  Authority  for  the  num- 
bering of  motorboats  In  these  Jurisdictions 
by  the  Federal  Government  expired  on  April 
1.  1960.  the  effective  date  of  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  June  7.  1918.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
288).  The  Federal  BoaUng  Act  of  1958  did 
not  authorize  these  possessions  to  inaug- 
urate their  own  numbering  programs  as  all 
the  States  and  the  EUstrlct  of  Columbia  were 
privileged  to  do.  This  incompleteness  in  the 
law  is  discriminatory  and  presents  a  step 
backward  In  maritime  safety  and  law  en- 
forcement in  these  geographical  areas.  The 
amendment  would  close  this  gap  and  jiermlt 
these  possessions  to  number  motorboats 
operating  In  their  waters,  and  In  th^event 
that  the  possessions  do  not  elect  to Xo  so  the 
Coast  Guard  would  administer  ^umbering 
In  these  areas.  /^ 

The  cost  of  Inaugurating  X'^new  Federal 
numbering  system  In  thes^lJ-S  possessions 
Will  not  require  additional  appropriations. 

It  Is  respectfully  reqy^sted  that  you  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  a  letter  dated 
January  12,  1961.  tliat  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Gn.MORK  Flttes. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  883  '  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
Brrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 


Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  1754; 
46  use.  527-527h)    Is  amended  as  follows; 

(U  Paragraph  numbered  (5)  at  section  2 
Is  amended  to  read : 

"(5)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rlco.  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

(2)  Sections  3(a),  8(c).  and  13  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Its  Ter- 
ritories" and  substituting  the  words  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guain  '  In  place  thereof. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam." 


INSPECTION  OP  VESSEL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  ^!r.  Pre.sident.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  153,  S.  1288. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  '8. 
1288 >  to  amend  section  362if)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consicier  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    or    THE    BrLL 

Section  362(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (title  III.  pt.  II), 
reqiilres  that  every  U.S.-flag  vessel  subject 
to  Its  provisions  must  have  Its  prescribed 
communications  equipment  and  apparatus 
(I.e.,  radio  Installation,  radiotelegraph,  etc.) 
Inspected  at  least  once  each  year  by  the 
Commission.  This  bill  would  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  possibility  of  undue  delay  and 
Inconvenience  to  a  vessel  arriving  from 
abroad  at  a  VS.  port  more  than  12  months 
after  Its  last  annual  Inspection,  by  adding 
the  following  language  to  section  362(b)  : 

"The  Commission  may,  upon  a  finding 
that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
thereby,  waive  the  annual  Inspection  re- 
quired under  this  section  from  the  time  of 
first  arrival  at  a  United  State*  port  from  a 
foreign  port,  for  the  aole  purpose  of  enabling 
the  vessel  to  proceed  coastwise  to  another 
port  in  the  United  States  where  an  Inspec- 
tion can  be  held:  Provided,  That  such 
waiver  may  not  exceed  a  period  of  thirty 
days." 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  provide  need- 
ed flexibility  in  the  vessel  Inspection  require- 
ments to  take  care  of  situations  such  as 
have  occurred  where  vessel  operators  have 
suffered  costly  delays  due  to  the  late  hour 
of  arrival  at  the  port,  or  to  _ unavailability  of 
Inspection  personnel  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, or  to  a  tight  vessel  schedule  reqvilr- 
Ing  prompt  departure  for  another  port. 

The  Language  of  the  bill  is  In  accord  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CommisBlon,  as  expressed  to  thU  com- 
mittee during  the  86th  Congress  when  a  bill 
of  similar  intent  (S.  3496)  was  under  con- 
sideration. In  its  comments  on  S  1388.  as 
submitted  to  your  committee,  the  Commu- 
nications Commlaslon  favors  enactment  of 
the  bUl,  but  makes  It  clear  that  It  would  ex- 


pect the  waiver  provision  to  be  exercised 
only  "In  those  Instances  where  It  la  im- 
practicable to  make  the  required  Inspection 
because  of  unavailability  of  Inspection  per- 
sonnel, where  the  distance  from  the  Commis- 
sion's aSice  to  the  vessel  would  not  permit 
the  completion  of  an  Inspection,  Including 
traveltime,  during  office  hours,  or  where  the 
duration  of  the  vessel's  stay  In  port  Is  too 
short  to  permit  Inspection." 

The  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea.  as  the  Gomjnls&ion  polnta  out  In  Its 
comments.  Is  somewhat  less  rigid  In  Its  re- 
quirements for  Inspection  of  radio  equip- 
ment installed  In  accordance  with  that  con- 
vention. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  the  bill  states  that  "from  a  commercial 
viewpoint.  It  would  appear  desirable  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission In  appropriate  cases  to  permit  the 
shipowner  this  additional  period  to  have  his 
vessel  Inspected  at  an  economically  and  op- 
erationally convenient  port." 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  at  whose  instance  the  original  bill  to 
provide  an  extension  of  time  for  vessel  radio 
inspection  was  Introduced,  cites  In  Its  letter 
urging  enactment  of  S.  1288: 

"The  ship  radio  station  must  be  Inspected 
at  the  first  port  of  call  rather  than  at  a  port 
selected  by  the  shipowner  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic and  operational  convenience.  For  the 
foregoing  reason,  this  proposed  amendment 
is  considered  a  matter  of  some  import  to 
the  ocean  steamship  Industry.  " 

RCA  Communications,  Inc..  a  licensee  of 
radio  stations  aboard  several  hundred  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  which  are  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  362(b)  of  the 
CommunicaUons  Act.  endorsing  the  blU 
states: 

"It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  materially  benefit 
and  assist  both  the  Federal  Communications 
Commlaslon  and  ship  operators  by  permit- 
ting the  needed  flexibility  In  arranging  for 
annual  Inspection." 

There  Is  no  recorded  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Comments  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Depcu-tment  of  State,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  are  appended, 
together  with  letters  from  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute.  Inc.  and  the 
RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  favoring  enact- 
ment. 

There  Is  no  change  in  existing  law. 


Comments  of  the  Pzdkrai.  CoMMnNiCAnoNs 
CoMMissJON  ON  S  1288  AND  H.R  4743,  87th 
CoNCBE-ss.  1st  SKSsiopf,  Idektical  Bnxa  To 
Amknd  Sbction  3e2(b)  or  the  Communi- 
cations Act  or  1934 

S.  1288  and  H.R.  4743  would  amend  title 
m.  part  n  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  by  adding  to  section 
362(b)   the  following: 

"The  Commission  may.  upon  a  finding  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  thereby, 
waive  the  annual  Inspection  required  under 
this  section  from  the  time  of  first  arrival 
at  a  United  States  port  from  a  foreign  port, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  vessel 
to  proceed  coastwise  to  another  port  In  the 
United  States  where  an  Inspection  can  be 
held:  Provided,  That  such  waiver  may  not 
exceed  a  period  of  thirty  days." 

Equipment  and  apparatus  required  to  be 
Installed  by  title  ni,  part  11,  of  the  act  Is 
required  by  section  362(b)  to  be  Inspected 
at  least  once  every  12  months.  S.  1288  and 
H.R.  4743  would  authorize  the  maximum  per- 
missible time  lapse  between  inspections  to 
be  more  than  12  months. 

The  Commission  supports  the  Introduction 
of  an  element  of  flexibility  Into  the  provi- 
sions of  section  362(b).  In  the  past,  there 
have  been  Instances  of  difficulty  arising  be- 
cause of  the  Inflexibility  of  section  362(b) 
and  the  lack  of  inspection  facilities  In  cer- 
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tain  porta.  The  parallel  requirements  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  lAte  at  Sea 
permit  some  Inspectional  leeway  to  admin- 
istrations In  connection  with  radio  equip- 
ment to  be  Installed  by  the  convention. 
The  Commission  contemplates  that  the 
waiver  provision  would  generally  be  exer- 
cised only  in  those  Instances  where  It  is  im- 
practicable to  make  the  required  Inspection 
because  of  unavailability  of  Inspection  per- 
sonnel, where  the  distance  from  the  Com- 
mission's office  to  the  vessel  would  not  per- 
mit the  completion  of  an  Inspection, 
Including  traveltime,  during  office  hours,  or 
where  the  duration  of  the  vessels  stay  In 
port  Is  too  short  to  permit  Inspection. 

The  language  of  S.  1288  and  H.R  4743 
Is  as  was  suggested  by  the  Commission  In 
our  comments  on  S.  3496,  86th  Congress,  2d 
session. 

The  Conunlsslon  favors  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1288)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following  language  be  added  to  section 
362(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S  C.A.  360)  : 

"The  Commission  may,  upon  a  finding 
that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
thereby,  waive  the  annual  inspection  re- 
quired under  this  section  from  the  time  of 
first  arrival  at  a  United  Slates  port  from  a 
foreign  port,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling 
the  vessel  to  proceed  coastwise  to  another 
port  In  the  United  States  where  an  Inspec- 
tion can  be  held:  Provided,  That  such  waiver 
may  not  exceed  a  period  of  thirty  days." 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  3935)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  large  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employees  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purp>oses,  and  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment, 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  app>oint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  apoointed  Mr.  McNa- 
MARA,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Dirksen, 
and  Mr.  Prouty  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


RESTRICTED  STOCK  OPTIONS 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  on  April 
14  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1625,  to  put 


a  stop  to  the  granting  of  restricted  stock 
options.  In  the  brief  remarks  I  made 
upon  the  introduction  of  this  measure, 
I  pointed  out  some  of  the  fallacies  in 
the  reasoning  of  those  who  have  sup- 
ported this  type  of  low-tax  compensa- 
tion. I  also  pointed  out  certain  abuses 
in  connection  with  these  options,  and 
oCfered  some  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  this  tax  avoidance  device  has  been 
used  by  highly  compensated  corp>orate 
executives  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpaying  public,  and 
particularly  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
stockliolders. 

The  response  from  the  public  has  been 
most  heartening.  Many  stockholders 
have  sent  me  proxy  statements  they 
have  received  from  their  companies  de- 
tailing the  stock  option  plans  which  have 
been  in  effect,  or  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. After  reading  some  of  these 
proxy  statements,  I  am  afraid  I  was 
altogether  too  conservative  in  my  esti- 
mates of  the  profits  which  corp>orate 
insiders  are  making  from  these  options. 
One  statement  showed  profits  of  more 
than  500  percent  from  this  manipula- 
tion— at  a  tax  rate  of  25  percent,  if  at 
all. 

One  proxy  statement  in  particular 
causes  me  great  concern.  I  refer  to  the 
statement  which  was  sent  to  IBM  stock- 
holders on  March  21  of  this  year  in 
preparation  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  at  noon  tomorrow.  What 
particularly  disturbs  me  is  that  the  IBM 
management  now  proposes  to  grant 
themselves  a  second  round  of  options. 

Those  who  have  defended  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  restricted  stock  option  have 
leaned  heavily  on  the  argument  that 
very  limited  numbers  of  shares  have 
been  placed  under  option  and  that  the 
harm  done  to  the  company  and  the 
stockholders  by  virtue  of  thl^  type  of 
stock  watering  will  be  small.  Now,  this 
argument  might  hold  up  fairly  well  were 
companies  to  set  aside  one  small  block 
of  stock,  and  when  this  was  exhausted 
allow  no  more  options. 

But.  this  is  not  being  done.  Decent 
restraint  is  not  being  exercised.  Com- 
pany insiders  are  finding  that  the  shares 
of  stock  set  aside  for  the  first  round  of 
options  have  all  been  allotted,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  setting  aside  additional 
shares  for  a  second,  or  perhaps  a  third, 
round. 

IBM  adopted  a  stock  option  plan  In 
1956.  Under  that  plan,  some  130.000 
shares  were  granted  under  option  to  61 
executives  through  calendar  year  1959. 
No  more  options  may  be  granted  under 
the  1956  plan  after  tomorrow.  So,  it 
is  now  proposed  that  the^  stockholders, 
at  this  annual  meeting,  approve  a  new 
plan  whereby  100,000  additional  shares 
will  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  officers 
and  key  employees. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  apparently  no 
end  to  this  sort  of  rigging.  Corporate 
directors  and  managers  can  continue, 
year  after  year,  to  set  aside  large  blocks 
of  stock  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  legitimate  purchasers  of 
their  company's  stock  who  must  go  into 
the  open  market  and  purchase  at  the 
going  rate. 


These  figures  for  IBM  may  not  sound 
staggering,  but  bear  in  mind  that  IBM 
stock  is  a  high  priced  stock — it  is  selling 
now  for  around  S720  per  share. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  showing 
what  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  has  gained.  Un- 
der the  1956  plan,  Mr.  Watson  was  grant- 
ed an  option  to  purchase  7,643  shares  of 
stock  at  a  price  of  $137.70.  At  current 
prices,  this  represents  compensation,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  annual  compen- 
sation of  more  than  $300,000,  of  almost 
$4  5  million. 

And  this  added  compensation  is  not 
taxable  at  the  time  the  option  is  exer- 
cised, at  which  time  a  real,  tangible,  and 
measurable  profit  is  realized. 

I  am  happy  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Byrd]  is  doing  me  the  honor  of  giving 
me  his  attention. 

The  tax  accrues  only  at  such  time  as 
the  stock  is  sold,  and  then  at  a  rate  of 
only  25  percent.  Should  Mr.  Watson 
choose  to  retain  the  optioned  stock  in 
his  estate,  then  no  income  tax  will  ever 
be  paid  by  anyone  on  this  tremendous 
fortune.  Meanwhile,  taxes  are  withheld 
from  the  pay  checks  of  every  hourly  paid 
worker  employed  by  IBM. 

Can  it  be  arp\ied  by  any  reasonable 
man  that  Mr.  Watson  needs  this  extra 
S4.5  million  as  an  incentive  to  look  after 
the  company's  affairs?  Can  it  be  suc- 
cessfully argued  that  Mr.  Watson  would, 
without  this  gimmick,  leave  the  com- 
pany so  closely  identified  with  his  fam- 
ily and  in  which  he,  his  brother,  and 
their  mother  already  own  more  than 
175,000  shares  worth  some  $125  million? 
Do  he  and  the  other  highly  compen- 
sated executives  need  even  more  cut- 
rate  bargain  purchases? 

I  hope  the  stockholders  of  IBM  will 
rise  up  tomorrow  and  vote  down  this 
new  scheme.  But  I  hold  little  hope  of 
this.  As  I  have  previously  pointed  out, 
the  managers  have  taken  control  away 
from  the  stockholders,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  interested  and  knowledgeable 
stockholders  to  get  together  enough 
proxies  to  defeat  a  proposal  sponsored 
by  the  management,  and  even  for  the 
benefit  of  the  management. 

It  is,  therefore,  up  to  the  Congress  to 
act  to  protect  all  stockholders. 


ELIMINATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  FEES 
FOR  CONTRACTOR  FINANCING 
EXPENSES  UNDER  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  13,  1960,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  military  construction 
bill  of  1960  to  stop  Federal  paj-ment  of 
additional  fees  for  contractor  financing 
expenses  under  Department  of  Defense 
contracts. 

This  amendment  was  later  eliminated 
in  the  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
bill,  but  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  Senate 
at  this  time  that  the  practice  has  been 
stopped  by  an  administratve  order. 
Substantial  savings  will  result. 

These  fees  were  being  paid  in  connec- 
tion with  many  military  contracts  under 
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Department  of  Defense  Directive  7800  6, 
"Cost-Reimbursement  Contracts — Pay- 
ments for  Work  in  Progress.  "  dated 
November  1,  1957. 

Audits  by  the  Comptroller  General 
found  that  under  this  directive  the  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  millions  of  dollars 
in  additional  fees  to  cost-plus-fee  con- 
tractors for  which  it  received  no  signifi- 
cant benefit. 

The  Department  of  Defense  on  March 
14  of  this  year  canceled  the  1957  directive 
in  the  interests  of  reducing  costs  and 
simplifying  procurement  administration. 

There  i.s  reason  to  believe  that  this 
action  resulted  from  the  findings  re- 
vealed by  the  Comptroller  General's 
audits  and  the  attention  given  to  them 
by  Congress.  Comptroller  General's 
work  in  this  matter  is  appreciated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  and  a  state- 
ment of  explanation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  statement  of  explanation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  Gemeral 

or  THE  UNrrFD  States. 
Washington,  March.  28,  1961. 
Hon  Harry  F  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Byrd.  Reference  Is  made  to 
our  letter  of  February  23.  1961.  In  regard  to 
payment  of  additional  fees  to  contractors  for 
agreeing  to  deferred  reimbursement  of  costs 
under  cost-type  contracts.  At  that  time,  we 
st-ated  our  opinion  that  there  was  a  present 
and  continuing  need  for  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

On  March  14.  1961.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense rescinded  its  Directive  7800.6  dated  No- 
vembe.-  1,  1957.  which  esubllshed  the  policy 
for  payment  of  additional  fees  for  contractor 
financing  expenses  The  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  issued  the  following  statement  to 
the  military  departments: 

"In  the  interests  of  reducing  costs  and 
simplifying  procurement  administration.  I 
have  U)day  directed  the  cancellation  of  the 
subject  directive  which  provides  for  the 
withholding  from  contractors  performing 
certain  categories  of  cost-reimbursement 
type  contracts  twenty  j^ercent  of  costs  in- 
curred until  deliveries  of  end  items  or  per- 
formance of  specified  Increments  of  work. 

"Please  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  omission  of  the  withhold- 
ing requirements  from  all  new  contracts. 
In  addition  it  is  desired  that  existing  con- 
tracts containing  the  withholding  provision 
be  amended  by  supplemental  agreement  to 
provide  for  payment  of  withheld  amounts 
whenever  adequate  consideration  can  be  ne- 
gotiated with  the  contractor  in  the  form 
of  an  adjustment  in  the  fixed  fee." 

Your  aggressive  interest  and  action  In  this 
matter,  Including  Introduction  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  86th  Congress  to  nullify  the  pol- 
icy, had  a  significant  bearing  on  the  action 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  rescinding 
this  policy  and  wUl  result  in  substantial 
savings  to  the  Government. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


HoxTSB  OF  Reprf.sentatives. 

COMMITTFK    ON    ARMED    SERVICES. 

Washington.  D.C  .  March   16.  1961. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator:    On  May   16  last  year,  you 
wrote  Die  concerning  an  amendment  to  H.R. 


10777,  the  military  construction  bill,  which 
you  introduced  on  May  12.  1960.  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  nullify  the  effect  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  7800.6,  which 
ordered  withheld  20  percent  of  Incurred  re- 
imbursable costs  on  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracts. 

In  our  hearings  on  contracting  procedures 
and  in  House  Report  No.  1959,  86th  Con- 
gress, pages  22  and  23,  the  effect  and  cost 
of  this  directive  was  considered  and  brought 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  subject  has  been 
under  active  study. 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  your  attention 
today,  a  cancellation  issued  March  14.  1961. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  very 
best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman. 


TTie  Secretary  or  Defense, 
Washington,  March  14.  1961. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense   (Installations  and 
logistics) . 
Subject:  Cancellation  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  7800.6  "Cost-Reimburse- 
ment Contracts" — "Payment  for   Work- 
in-Process"  dated  November   1.  1957. 
In    the    interests    of    reducing    costs    and 
simplifying    procurement    administration,    I 
have  today  directed  the  cancellation  of  the 
subject    directive    which    provides    for    the 
withholding    from    contractors    performing 
certain     categories     of     cost-reimbursement 
typ>e  contracts  20  f)ercent  of  costs  Incurred 
until  deliveries  of  end  Items  or  performance 
of  specified  increments  of  work. 

Please  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  omission  of  the  withhold- 
ing requirements  from  all  new  contracts. 
In  addition  It  Is  desired  that  existing  con- 
tracts containing  the  withholding  provision 
be  amended  by  supplemental  agreement  to 
provide  for  payment  of  withheld  amounts 
whenever  adequate  consideration  can  be 
negotiated  with  the  contractor  In  the  form 
of  an  adjustment  In  the  fixed  fee. 

ROSWELL    GILPATHIC, 

Deputy. 

Mat  16,  1960 

Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  The  Senate  Friday  adopted 
two  amendments  offered  by  me  to  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  The  purpose  of  one 
amendment  was  to  curb  abuses  In  the  use  of 
commercial  air  freight  for  shipment  of  mili- 
tary personnel  household  effects.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  second  amendment  was  to  limit 
so-called  additional  fees  paid  by  military  de- 
partments In  connectlcn  with  cost-plus-fee 
contracts.  Copies  of  these  two  amendments 
are  enclosed  for  your  information. 

Both  of  the  amendments  were  recommend- 
ed by  the  Comptroller  General  In  recent  re- 
ports on  audits  In  these  areas  of  military 
activity.  I  am  sure  copies  of  these  reports 
are  available  to  you.  My  statements  of  ex- 
planation can  be  found  :n  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  lOfl^  part  8.  pages  10281- 
10282. 

I  believe  the  objectives  of  the  amendments 
have  merit  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendments  will  meet  with  your  personal 
approval  and  with  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

With  my  highest  personal  regards  and  very 
best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yovu^, 

Harry  P.  Btko. 


Statement  by  Senator  Harry  F  Byrd,  Demo- 
crat, or  VmciNiA.   Chairman.  Joint  Com- 
mittee   ON    Reduction    or    Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  and  Ranking  Mkm- 
BER  or  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
IN    re    Comptroller    General's    Examina- 
tion or  Defense  Department  Cost-Plus- 
Fee  Contracts.  May  2,  1960 
The  Department  of  Defense  Is  paying  mil- 
lions of  dollars   In   additional   fees   to  coet- 
plus-fee   contractors    for    which   the   Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  finds  the 
Government  Is  receiving  no  significant  bene- 
fit. 

Such  wasteful  public  spending  In  any  area 
Is  serious;  but  these  nonessential  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  largely  in  the  vital  area  of 
military  missile  and  aircraft  production. 
They  represent  fiscal  Irresponsibility  at  the 
core.    They  should  be  stopped. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  obtain  complete  In- 
formation on  the  subject.  Much  of  It  Is 
hidden  beyond  practical  audit.  Army  audi- 
tors say  the  Information  will  become  less  as- 
certainable In  the  future.  The  Navy,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  does  not  Identify  the  ele- 
ments used  In  determining  the  total  fee  paid 
under  these  contracts. 

But  the  Comptroller  General  has  found  up 
to  $17.6  million  In  nonessential  fees  In  26 
recently  examined  Air  Force  contracts.  The 
three  military  departments  have  entered  Into 
hundreds  of  these  cost-plus-fee  contracts, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  They  Involve 
bllllouB  of  dollars:  and  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve If  this  policy  Is  continued  these  non- 
essential fees  will  run  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. 

These  nonessential  fees  are  being  paid 
under  a  gimmick  born  3  years  ago  In 
subterfuge.  It  should  not  be  conceded  that 
reason  for  them  ever  existed.  The  gimmick 
was  devised  to  provide  temporary  relief  from 
expenditure  pressure  resulting  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  obligations. 

If  any  relief  was  afforded.  It  was  of  a 
temporary,  one-shot,  nature  which  vanished 
upon  delivery  of  end  Items  under  the  con- 
tracts Involved.  At  this  late  date,  not  even 
fictltloxis  reason  exists  for  continuation  of 
the  unsound  practice  Involved,  which  in  the 
past  3  years  has  been  written  Into  military 
expenditure   doctrine. 

Under  cost-plus-fee  contracts  the  Govern- 
ment reimburses  contractors  for  their  costs 
as  the  work  progresses.  The  fee  Is  added  as 
a  profit  Prior  to  November  1.  1957.  these 
contractors  were  reimbursed  for  100  percent 
of  costs  while  the  Job  was  being  done. 

In  1957  the  Air  Fore  found  Itself  $2  bil- 
lion over  the  Department  of  E>efense  ex- 
penditure limit,  while  the  whole  Govern- 
ment was  scraping  the  statutory  debt  celling. 
The  present  wasteful  practice  under  cost-  ^ 
plus-fee  contracts  was  originated  as  an 
expedient  temporarily  to  defer  cash  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Government  held  up  20  percent  of  its 
payments  for  current  costs  until  delivery  of 
the  end  Items  under  these  cost-reimburse- 
ment contracts.  The  contractor  was  re- 
quired temporarily  to  finance  this  so-called 
20-percent  wltholdlng  pending  delivery  when 
he  was  reimbursed  In  full.  This  require- 
ment Is  still  Imposed. 

But  under  this  arrangement  the  contractor 
Is  given  additional  fee.  or  profit,  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  financing  service  he  renders 
the  Government.  This  payment  Is  In  the 
form  of  additional  fee.  Instead  of  cost,  to 
evade  the  armed  services  procurement  regu- 
lation which  prohibits  Interest  as  an  Item  of 
cost  under  cost-plus-fee  contracts. 

This  additional  fee  Is  negotiated  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimate  In  advance,  by  the  con- 
tractor. Including  Interest  and  charges  allow- 
able to  him  In  connection  with  services  to 
be  rendered  in  temporarily  financing  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  his  own  i>erformance  on 
the  contract. 


In  one  case.  Involving  Boeing  Airplane  Co., 
the  Comptroller  General  found  that  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  withheld  20  percent  upon 
delivery,  plus  more  than  $11  million  in  the 
additional  fee.  This  amounted  to  25  percent 
a  year  for  the  xise  of  the  money. 

There  Is  no  provision  for  recovery  In  the 
event  an  overestimate  Is  negotiated  for  pur- 
poses of  the  additional  fee,  and  to  the  extent 
that  overestimates  are  negotiated,  aspects  of 
windfall  appear. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  does  not 
fix  the  blame  for  this  wasteful  practice  on 
the  contractors.  In  i.  separate  report,  in 
more  detail,  on  contracts  with  the  Northrop 
Corp..  Its  president,  Whitley  C.  CoUlns,  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

"No  contractor  engag'?d  in  defense  business 
has  any  choice  but  to  follow  policy  directives 
and  procurement  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  None  of  us  In  in- 
dustry are  In  a  position  to  question  the  cir- 
cumstances or  exigencies  wlalch  motivated 
the  Issuance  of  this  particular  directive,  nor 
are  we  accountable  for  the  effects  of  Its  appli- 
cation to  defense  contracting." 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  W.  J.  McNeil  said  the  con- 
tractor-financing practice  "provides  tlie  con- 
tractor an  Incentive  to  reduce  lU  cosu  and 
the  funds  needed  to  finance  the  costs  of  con- 
tract performance."  But  the  Comptroller 
General's  examination  of  activities  under  26 
contracts  revealed : 

"In  contrast  to  the  theoretical  benefits 
claimed  for  the  practlc>?.  our  review  has  dis- 
closed that  the  practice  results  In  substan- 
tial additional  cosU  to  the  Government 
without  evidence  of  any  offsetting  benefits.** 
The  president  of  the  Northrop  Corp  was 
quoted  as  saying  It  Is  "Improbable"  that  the 
practice  has  "accompll.shed  measurable  cost 
saving"  under  contracts  with  that  company. 
Cost-plus-fee  contracts  at  their  best  are 
bad.  If.  under  limited  conditions  they  are 
necessary,  the  number  should  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  absence  of  emergency, 
cash  should  be  available  for  current  working 
costs. 

If  borrowing  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
Comptroller  General  finds  that  for  the  26 
contracts  examined,  the  Government  could 
have  financed  short-term  loans  for  half  the 
total  cost  of  the  so-cjiUed  additional  fees 
which  are  being  paid  under  these  contracts. 
This  practice  of  paying  cost-plus-fee  con- 
tractors additional  feet,  for  temporarily  fi- 
nancing 20  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  own 
performance  was  conceived  in  Irresponsi- 
bility, and  It  is  being  pursued  In  wasteful- 
ness.    It  should  be  stopped   immediately. 

This  statement  Is  baaed  on  Information 
contained  In  two  reports  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Campbell. 

The  latest  report,  dated  April  29.  1960. 
covered  his  examination  of  additional  fees 
paid  by  the  Government  for  contractor 
financing  expenses  under  Department  of 
Defense  contracts. 

The  other  report,  dated  January  29.  1960, 
covered  the  Comptroller  General's  exaniina- 
tlon  of  the  negotiation  of  additional  fees 
for  contractor  financing  expenses  under  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  contracts  with 
Northrop    Corp ,    Hawthorne,    Calif. 


A  LEGAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS  BRIEF  ON  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  CHURCH -SUPPORTED  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  people  have  asked  my  opinion 
as  a  lawyer  of  the  brief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  and  Welfare 


on  the  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  to 
church-supported  elementary  schools. 
During  the  partial  Easter  recess  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  brief  In  detail. 
I  would  like  today  to  analyze  the  brief 
from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view  and 
without  regard  to  the  policy  considera- 
tions which  are  relevant  to  this  subject. 
I  will  discuss  the  brief  point  by  point  in 
the  same  order  and  under  the  same 
headings  as  the  brief  contains. 
inteoduction 

The  brief,  noting  the  general  difficul- 
ties in  securing  judicial  review  of  the 
lawfulness  of  Federal  expenditures,  con- 
cludes that  this  Imposes  "a  solemn  re- 
sponsibility upon  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  be  especially  con.scientious 
in  studying  the  Constitution  and  rele- 
vant Supreme  Court  decisions  so  that 
any  enactment  will  scrupulously  observe 
constitutional  limitations."  This  state- 
ment warrants  several  comments.  First 
of  all.  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
"difficulty"  referred  to  would  handicap 
judicial  review  by  supporters  of  aid  to 
church  schools  if  such  schools  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  program  to  the  wvme 
extent  as  it  would  handicap  judicial  re- 
view by  the  opponents  of  aid  to  chuixh 
schools  If  such  schools  were  included  in 
the  program.  Hence  any  difficulties 
which  might  exist  in  obtaining  judicial 
review  argue  as  much  for  as  against 
inclusion  of  church  schools.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  since  constitutional  prob- 
lems can  be  raised  by  unreasonable  ex- 
clusion as  well  as  improper  inclusion  of 
children  not  attending  public  schools. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  state- 
ment in  the  brief  is  misleading.  Judi- 
cial review  of  Federal  expenditures  may 
be  difficult,  but  as  this  same  brief  points 
out  40  pages  later,  "If  Congress  wishes 
to  make  possible  a  constitutional  test 
of  Federal  aid  to  sectarian  schools,  it 
might  authorize  judicial  review  in  the 
context  of  an  actual  case  or  controversy 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
an  institution  seeking  some  form  of  as- 
sLstance."  In  such  a  case,  the  brief 
goes  on  to  say,  "the  applicant  could  then 
in  effect  litigate  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion in  court." 

Constitutional  limitations  should  al- 
ways be  "scrupulously  observed"  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation.  But  in  this 
situation,  as  in  most  others,  it  will  be 
the  Supreme  Court,  not  the  Congress, 
which  makes  the  final  legal  determina- 
tion. We  should  always  be  careful  In 
considering  legislation  to  comply  v,ith 
constitutional  limitations,  but  the  sug- 
gestion In  the  brief  that  Congress  and 
not  the  courts  will  have  the  last  \\ord 
on  this  Issue  Is  decidedly  misleading. 

I.    THE  CONSTTTUTIONAL  PRINCIPLES 

This  portion  of  the  brief  explains  that : 
"TTie  first  amendment  does  not  require 
Government  to  \ic  hostile  to  religion, 
nor  does  it  permit  governmental  discrim- 
ination against  religious  activities.  The 
objective  is  neutrality,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  be  neutral  or  to  determine 
what  neutrality  requires  in  relation  to 
particular  factual  situations."  This  fine 
statement   of  principles  with   which  I 


agree  is  completely  ignored  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brief.  It  gives  evidence 
of  having  been  wTitten  by  someone  who 
was  l>arred  from  any  further  participa- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  the  brief, 

II.    THE    JUDICIAL    PRECEDENTS 

This  section  of  the  brief  is  replete  with 
quotations  from  dissenting  opinions  and 
in  almost  every  case  gives  more  weight 
to  what  was  said  by  way  of  dictum  than 
to  what  the  cases  actually  held.  As  every 
lawyer  knows,  dictum  can  be  found  for 
almost  any  proposition  and  dissenting 
opinions  have  academic  value  only,  un- 
less they  are  subsequently  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  court.  It  is  th«  decision 
or  holding  of  the  court  that  is  of  crucial 
significance,  not  the  window  dressing  in 
which  it  is  presented  or  the  contrary 
views  of  the  dissenters. 

This  point  is  best  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison made  in  the  brief  between  the 
dissenting  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge 
in  the  Everson  case  (330  U.S.  D  and  Mr. 
Justice  Black's  majority  opinion  in  the 
same   case.     Immediately    after    noting 
Justice  Rutledge's  view  that  the  taxing 
power  could  not  be  used  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  Catholic  as  well  as  public 
school  children,  the  brief  states  that  Mr. 
Justice  Black  "writing  for  the  majority 
adopted  a  similar  view  of  the  purpose  of 
the  first  amendment."    This  is  truly  an 
incredible  statement.     If  Justice  Black 
had  adopted  a  view  similar  to  Justice 
Rutledge,  the  case  would  have  been  de- 
cided the  other  way.    The  truth  is  that 
Justice   Black   said  that   the   provision 
for  transportation  was  valid,  and  Justice 
Rutledge   said    it   was   invalid.     These 
views  are  not  similar,  they  are  diametri- 
cally   conflicting    and    it    was    Justice 
Black  who  was  writing  for  the  Court. 
This  shows  the  difference  between  the 
holding    or    decision    of    a    case    and 
hypothetical  discussions  in  the  Court's 
opinions  which  do  not  have  any  weight 
in  determining  the  law  of  the  case. 

I  dwell  on  these  distinctions  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  incredible  fact  that  the 
principal  conclusions  in  the  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  brief  are  based  al- 
most entirely  on  some  of  the  dicta  in 
the  Everson  case.  By  the  same  token, 
these  conclusions  \nrtually  ignore  the 
actual  holding  in  ,that  case  which  was 
that  parents  of  Catholic  school  students 
could  be  reimbursed  by  the  government 
for  fares  paid  for  public  transportation 
to  their  institutions  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  parents  of  the  public 
school  children  were  reimbursed.  There 
may  be  other  considerations  supporting 
some  of  the  conclusions  in  the  brief.  But 
the  dicta  in  the  Everson  case  is  a  shaky 
foundation  for  the  administration's 
firmly  stated  opinions  on  this  issue. 

At  one  point  the  brief  attempts  to 
bolster  the  "authority"  of  the  Everson 
dicta  by  quotations  from  two  late  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  involving  the  re- 
leased time  problem.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases — McCullum  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 333  U.S.  203— the  Court  held  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  the  State  to  release 
public  school  children  from  some  of  their 
classes  on  condition  that  they  attend 
religious  classes  on  the  school  premises. 
The  Court  made  it  clear  that  the  States 
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could  not  utilize  their  compulsory  educa- 
tion system  to  coerce  attendance  at  re- 
ligious classes.  In  the  second  case — 
Zorach  v.  Clauson,  342  U.S.  306 — the 
released  time  plan  permitted  students 
actually  to  be  released  from  the  public 
schools  at  their  parents'  request  in  order 
to  obtain  religious  instruction  elsewhere. 
The  Court  held  that  this  voluntary  ar- 
rangement was  lawful,  commenting  that 
"we  find  no  constitutional  requirement 
which  makes  it  necessary'  for  govern- 
ment to  be  hostile  to  religion  and  to 
throw  its  weight  against  efforts  to  widen 
the  effective  scope  of  religious  influence." 
These  cases  are  the  only  Federal  deci- 
sions cited  in  the  brief  for  the  conclusion 
that  "tuition  payments  for  all  church 
school  pupils  are  invalid  since  they  ac- 
complished by  indirection  what  grants  do 
directly."  Some  State  court  decisions 
are  also  cited  but  they  are  concededly 
conflicting.  The  controlling  authorities, 
accordmgly,  are  the  Everson  case  up- 
holdmg  payment  for  transportation  to 
church  schools,  the  Zorach  case  uphold- 
ing the  release  of  public  school  pupils  to 
attend  religious  classes  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  the  McCullum  case  prohibiting 
the  coerced  attendance  of  public  school 
children  in  religious  classes.  These  de- 
cisions just  do  not  add  up  to  anything 
like  what  is  claimed  for  them  in  the  ad- 
ministration's brief. 

m.    THE    RELEVANT    CRITERIA 

This  section  of  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  brief  reads  as  though  each 
paragraph    was   written    by   a   different 
person.     The  first  of  the  relevant  criteria 
it  sets  forth  is  "whether  a  given  legisla- 
tive proposal  is  honestly  designed  to  serve 
an  otherwise  legitimate  public  purpose 
and  is  not  a  mere  subterfuge  for  religious 
support."     The  Everson  case  certainly  is 
good     authority    for     this    proposition. 
Within  the  space  of  one  page,  however, 
this  proposition  is  radically  amended  and 
the  statement  is  made  that   'where  the 
means  employed  result  in  fact  in  support 
of    religious    institutions,    the    constitu- 
tional   judgment    cannot    be    avoided." 
Perhaps  all  this  statement  means  is  that 
a    constitutional    judgment    cannot    be 
avoided,  that  is.  either  a  favorable  or  an 
adverse  judgment.     No  one  could  argue 
with  this  observation.     But  if  it  means 
that  an  adverse  constitutional  judgment 
cannot  be  avoided,  then  the  statement 
finds  absolutely  no  support  in  the  deci- 
sions in  any  of  the  cases  cited. 

Actually  neither  the  "legitimate  pub- 
lic purpose  "  or  the  "support  of  religious 
institutioas  test"  is  ultimately  relied 
upon.  The  true  "  test,  it  develops  a  few 
paragraphs  later,  is  whether  the  benefit 
to  the  religious  institution  is  'merely  in- 
cidental." It  is  by  this  standard  that 
the  biief  goes  on  to  judge  all  of  the  spe- 
cific proposals  for  aid-to-education. 

As  interesting  as  the  test  itself  are 
the  c.-iteria  set  forth  for  determining 
whether  a  benefit  is  merely  incidental. 
They  are:  First,  how  closely  is  the  bene- 
fit related  to  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
institutions  aided?  second,  of  what  eco- 
nomic significance  is  the  benefit?  third, 
to  what  extent  is  the  selection  of  the 
institutions  receiving  the  benefits  deter- 
mined by  Government?  and  fourth, 
what  alternative  means  are  available  to 


accomplish  the  legislative  objectives 
without  resulting  in  the  religious  bene- 
fits ordinarily  proscribed?  Could  these 
benefits  be  avoided  or  minimized  with- 
out defeating  the  l'?gislative  purpose  or 
without  running  afoul  of  other  consti- 
tutional objections? 

One  thing  must  lie  made  clear  about 
this  elaborate  description  of  the  appli- 
cable constitutional  criteria.  The  whole 
thing  is  simply  the  view  of  the  authors 
of  this  brief.  There  are  no  cases  which 
set  forth  any  such  tests  or  criteria.  The 
rationale  of  the  brief  may  appeal  to 
some  as  a  desirable  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  can  make  no  claim  as  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  present 
law.  Any  such  pretensions  must  be  ex- 
posed as  presumptuous  and  unjustified. 

rv.    LEGISLATIVX    PROGRAM    AND    PROPOSALS 

This  portion  of  the  brief  raises  serious 
question  about  virtually  every  legisla- 
tive proposal  applicable  to  church  sup- 
ported nonprofit  schools.  It  concludes 
that  Federal  school  aid  grants  made 
available  directly  to  sectarian  schools 
"are  the  clear  case  of  what  is  proscribed 
by  the  Constitution."  With  respect  to 
long-term  low-interest  loans  the  brief 
states  "this  proposal  is  no  less  a  form 
of  support  than  giants  and  is  equally 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution.".  Spe- 
cial purpose  programs  depend  for  their 
validity  on  "the  extent  to  which  the 
specific  objectives  being  advanced  are 
unrelated  to  the  religious  aspects  of  sec- 
tarian education."  Not  too  much  hope 
is  suggested  for  programs  which  go  be- 
yond those  which  happend  to  be  in  effect 
now. 

These  conclusions  follow  logically 
enough  from  the  nei,'ative  considerations 
advocated  earlier  in  the  memorandum. 
They  are  no  stronger,  however,  than  the 
premises  on  which  they  are  based.  Both 
the  premises  and  conclusion  reveal  a 
basically  hostile  attitude  toward  non- 
discriminatory Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. The  absence  of  any  attempt  at 
reconciliation  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
tone  of  the  brief.  Lipservice  is  given 
to  the  dual  principles  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  disestablishment,  but  isolation 
of  nonpublic  education  is  the  dominant 
motive  of  the  memorandum. 

V.    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

A  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  in  the 
brief  between  elementary  and  college 
education  largely  on  the  basis  that  ele- 
mentary education  is  compulsory  while 
higher  education  is  voluntary.  The  col- 
lege student  who  choooses  an  institution 
where  religious  instruction  is  mandatory 
"is  merely  asserting,'  his  constitutional 
right  to  the  'free  exercise'  thereof,"  it 
is  said  in  the  brief. 

Moreover,  the  brief  points  out,  at  the 
college  and  graduate  levels,  public  in- 
stitutions alone  could  not  begin  to  cope 
with  the  problems  involved.  Accord- 
ingly it  concludes  that  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  finds  it  appropriate  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  our  university 
and  college  facilities.  Congress  must  be 
free  to  build  upon  what  we  have,  the 
private  as  well  as  the  public  institutions. 
On  this  basis  the  brief  justifies  scholar- 
ships for  sectarian  schools,  and  both  di- 
rect assistance  and  loans  to  such  col- 


leges,  all  of  which  happen  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  administration's  bill.  The 
readiness  of  the  brief  to  record  unqual- 
fled  recognition  to  grant-in-aid  programs 
to  sectarian  universities  sharply  con- 
trasts with  its  attitude  toward  aid  to 
sectarian  elementary  schools.  The  dis- 
tinctions outlined  In  the  brief  are  rele- 
vant, but  they  would  hardly  be  consid- 
ered decisive  by  any  objective  observer. 

Compulsory  education  laws  are  satis- 
fled  by  attendance  at  either  sectarian  or 
nonsectarian  institutions.  The  grant  of 
aid  to  both  would  not  make  attendance 
at  either  type  of  institution  any  more 
or  less  compulsory.  And  the  practical 
distinction  falls  completely  when  it  is 
recognized  that  more  than  5  million  chil- 
dren now  attend  sectarian  schools.  It 
is  about  as  unrealistic  to  plan  a  compre- 
hensive aid-to-education  bill  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  level  which  isolates  this 
huge  group  of  children  as  it  would  be  to 
plan  an  aid  to  higher  education  which 
ignored  these  students  attending  sec- 
tarian colleges.  , 

The  section  of  the  brief  on  higher  edu- 
cation gives  away  the  essentially  pre- 
conceived character  of  the  whole  docu- 
ment. PI  ins  have  been  proposed  for 
grants,  loans,  and  other  aid  to  higher 
education.  Of  course  they  are  consti- 
tutional. It  has  been  proclaimed  that 
similar  aid  to  elementary  schools  would 
be  unconstitutional,  and  the  brief  sets 
out  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  administration  is  en- 
titled to  ask  for  a  brief  supporting  its 
predetermined  position.  But  the  result- 
ing document  must  be  evaluated  for  what 
it  is.  namely,  an  advocate's  defense  of  an 
already  prescribed  point  of  view.  No 
brief  is  entitled  to  the  weight  of  a  court 
decision,  but  least  of  all  a  brief  written 
to  justify  a  position  reached  before  the 
research  was  even  begun. 

VI.     JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

This  section  of  the  brief  is  the  most 
constructive,  since  it  outlines  a  method 
for  providing  judicial  review  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  aid  to  education.  I 
agree  that  the  method  outlined  is  feasi- 
ble and  would  be  valid,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  any  aid-to-education  bill  would 
contain  provisions  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  my 
views  as  to  what  the  proper  criteria  are 
for  judging  the  constitutionality  of  spe- 
cific proposals.  I  would  not  contend  that 
my  opinion  will  inevitably  be  substan- 
tiated any  more  than  I  would  concede 
that  the  administration's  views  will  find 
ultimate  vindication.  This  is  a  difficult 
subject  about  which  to  make  any  fore- 
casts with  confidence  and  the  best  thing 
all  of  us  could  do  is  recognize  this  diffi- 
culty and  not  try  to  act  like  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  Therefore,  all  I  intend 
by  my  analysis  is  to  show  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  argument  and  that 
the  views  of  the  administration  are  by 
no  means  conclusive. 

The  standards  for  judging  any  pro- 
posals must  be  based  on  the  opinion  in 
the  Everson  case.  As  I  have  already 
noted,  the  holding  of  this  case  was  that 
Government  reimbursement  out  of  tax 
funds  to  parents  for  money  expended 
by  them  for  the  bus  transportation  of 
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their    children    to    Catholic    parochial 
schools  was  constitutional. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Court  by 
Mr.  Justice  Black  makes  these  points, 
among  others: 

First.  These  church  schools  give  their 
students,  in  addition  to  secular  educa- 
tion, regular  religious  .nstruction  con- 
forming to  the  religious  tenets  and  modes 
of  workship  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Second.  Due  process  is  not  violated 
because  the  children  are  sent  to  these 
church  schools  "to  satisfy  the  personal 
desires  of  their  parents,  rather  than  the 
publics  interest  in  the  general  educa- 
tion of  all  children.  The  fact  that  a 
State  law.  passed  to  satisfy  a  public 
need,  coincides  with  the  personal  desires 
of  the  individuals  most  directly  affected, 
is  certainly  an  inadequate  reason  for  us 
to  say  that  a  legislature  has  erroneously 
appraised  the  public  need." 

Third.  The  State  cannot  "contribute 
tax-raised  funds  to  the  support  of  an 
institution  which  teaches  the  tenets  and 
faith  of  any  church,  nor  can  a  State 
hamper  its  citizens  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  religion.  Consequently,  it 
cannot  exclude  individual  Catholics. 
Lutherans.  Mohammedans.  Baptists. 
Jews.  Methodists.  Nonbelievers.  Presby- 
terians, or  the  members  of  any  other 
faith,  because  of  their  faith,  or  lack  of 
it.  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  public 
welfare  legislation.  " 

Fourth.  Measured  by  these  standards 
we  cannot  say  that  the  first  amendment 
prohibits — a  State — from  spending  tax- 
raised  funds  to  pay  the  bus  fares  of 
parochial  school  pupils  as  a  part  of  a 
general  program  under  which  it  pays 
the  fares  of  pupils  attending  public  and 
other  schools. 

Fifth  The  fact  that  such  support 
•helped"  children  to  get  to  parochial 
schools  or  encouraged  them  to  remain 
in  such  schools  does  not  violate  the  first 
amendment. 

Sixth.  The  flrst  amendment  requires 
the  state  to  be  a  neutral  in  its  relations 
with  groups  of  religious  believers  and 
nonbelievers:  it  does  not  require  the 
state  to  be  their  adversary.  State  f>ow- 
er  is  no  more  to  be  used  so  as  to  handi- 
cap religions  than  it  is  to  favor  them. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  quote  from 
the  Everson  opinion  because  of  the 
widespread  misinterpretation  to  which 
it  has  lately  been  subjected.  How  dif- 
ferent the  words  of  the  Court  are  from 
the  inflexible,  unaccommodating  tone  of 
the  Governments  brief.  The  essence  of 
the  Court's  approach  is  neutrality  as  be- 
tween religious  and  public  schools.  The 
essence  of  the  Government's  approach  is 
isolation  of  the  non-public  schools. 
The  Everson  case  is  the  law  today  and 
must  be  accepted  as  such  until  the  deci- 
sion is  overturned  or  modified.  It  gives 
scant  support  to  the  hostile  and  antag- 
onistic approach  in  the  Government's 
brief  to  nondiscriminatory  aid-to-edu- 
cation proposals. 

Another  critically  important  decision 
on  this  subject  is  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters — 268  U.S.  510.  In  that  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional  an 
enactment  in  Oregon  compelling  the  at- 
tendance at  public  schools  of  children 
up  to  the  8th  grade.     The  Court  noted 


in  its  opinion  that  the  Constitution  "ex- 
cludes any  general  p>ower  of  a  State  to 
standardize  its  children  by  forcing  them 
to  accept  instruction  from  public  teach- 
ers only." 

The  case  of  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation— 281  U.S.  370 — is  similar  in  im- 
port. It  was  contended  in  that  case  that 
a  State  enactment  providing  tax  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  schoolbooks  was  un- 
lawful since  its  purpose  was  to  aid  pri- 
vate, religious,  sectarian  and  other 
schools  not  embraced  in  the  public  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State.  A  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  rejected  this  con- 
tention. The  opinion  of  the  Court  by 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  accepted  the 
view  of  the  State  court  that  the  "school- 
children and  the  State"  rather  than  the 
schools,  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  books.  The  State  court 
had  noted  that  what  the  statute  con- 
templated was  that  "the  same  books  that 
are  furnished  children  attending  public 
schools  shall  be  furnished  children  at- 
tending private  schools "  and  that 
"among  these  books,  naturally,  none  is 
to  be  expected.  I  sic]  adapted  to  religious 
instruction."  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded that  "the  legislation  does  not 
segregate  private  schools,  or  their  pupiis. 
as  its  beneflciaries.  or  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  any  matters  of  exclusively  pri- 
vate concern.  Its  interest  is  education, 
broadly;  its  method,  comprehensive.  In- 
dividual interests  are  added  only  as  the 
common  interest  is  safeguarded." 

These  cases  offer  the  guidelines  for  a 
proper  approach  to  the  constitutional 
problems  involved  in  a  comprehensive 
aid  to  education  legislation.  They  re- 
fute any  notion  that  all  forms  of  non- 
discriminatory Federal  assistance  appli- 
cable to  public  and  nonpublic  schools  are 
unconstitutional.  On  the  contrary,  they 
strongly  suggest  that  a  deliberate  policy 
of  excluding  from  the  benefits  of  general 
welfare  legislation,  schools  with  religious 
affiliations  may  raise  substantial  consti- 
tutional questions.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  given  clear  recognition  to  the  his- 
toric fact  that  we  have  a  dual  system  of 
education  in  this  country  at  the  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  the  college  level.  It 
has  been  at  pains  to  point  out  that  this 
dual  system  is  constitutionally  protected 
against  governmental  action  which 
would  destroy  church-supported  ele- 
mentary schools. 

In  our  efforts  to  adhere  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  1st  amendment,  let  us  not 
forget  the  limitations  of  due  process  in 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments,  and  the 
provisions  vouchsafing  the  free  exercise 
of  our  religious  beliefs.  Fairness  and 
balance  in  our  approach  to  the  subject 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  may  be  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  moral  obligation. 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  cases 
construing  it  tell  us  what  kind  of  aid-to- 
education  bill  to  enact.  We  must  devise 
a  program  which  will  meet  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  legal  problems  involved. 

Personally,  I  have  always  believed 
that  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished 
by  giving  tax  relief  to  individuals  for 
their  educational  expenses.  Under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  I  have  introduced  for 
this  purpose  iS.  792),  individuals  filing 
Federal    income   tax   returns   would    be 


permitted  to  deduct  from  their  gross 
income,  fees  and  tuition  up  to  $300  paid 
to  educational  institutions  for  them- 
selves and  theii-  children  or  dep>endents. 
Included  would  be  outlays  to  any  recog- 
nized educational  institution,  including 
colleges,  universities,  graduate  schools, 
private  schools,  parochial  schools,  tech- 
nical training  schools,  and  service 
schools.  Such  a  program  could  serve  as 
a  supplement  to  direct  Federal  assistance 
to  public  schools,  and  the  two  programs 
together  would  be  well  designed  to  foster 
our  dual  systems  of  education. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  in- 
foi-med  me  that  the  annual  revenue  that 
would  be  lost  by  F>ermitting  such  a  tax 
deduction  would  be  about  $300  million. 
This  is  a  substantial  sum  but  it  is  less 
than  is  proposed  in  many  of  the  other 
aid-to-education  proposals.  The  tax  de- 
duction approach  has  the  great  merit  of 
not  interfering  with  the  free  choice  of 
schools  by  the  families  and  children  in- 
volved. 

Investment  in  education  is  one  activi- 
ty to  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  give  every  encouragement.  Busi- 
nesses are  now  F>ermitt-ed  to  deduct  pro- 
motional exi>enses  on  the  ground  that 
these  expenses  generate  further  business 
and  in  the  long  run  additional  revenues. 
The  same  is  certainly  true  of  investment 
in  education.  The  difference  in  income 
levels  among  those  with  high  school,  col- 
lege and  graduate  degrees  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  And  in  a  larger  sense,  the 
whole  country  is  enriched  by  a  better 
educated  populace. 

One  final  word  and  I  shall  conclude. 
Recently  a  separate  bill  was  introduced 
to  authorize  loans  to  private  nonprofit 
schools  for  the  construction  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  facilities.  It 
was  suggested  at  that  time  that  this 
measure  should  be  acted  up>on  separately 
from  bills  for  public  school  aid  in  order 
to  avoid  any  church-state  controversy  in 
our  consideration  of  Federal  aid-to-edu- 
cation legislation. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  that  sep- 
aration of  these  two  school  aid  bills 
avoids  the  constitutional  questions  which 
have  been  raised.  What  separation 
really  does  is  initially  to  determine  the 
constitutional  issue  adversely  to  the  f>o- 
sition  of  the  church -supported  schools, 
for  it  implies  a  rejection  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  both  systems  of  education 
should  be  treated  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner  by  the  Federal  Government.  If 
Congress  goes  too  far  in  this  direction, 
it  may  impair  the  freedom  of  choice  prin- 
ciple declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Pierce  case.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  that  case  that 
goverrunental  action  which  forced  all 
children  to  accept  instruction  from  pub- 
lic school  teachers  only,  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Moreover,  provision  for  Federal  aid 
only  to  church-supp>orted  schools  places 
such  aid  in  its  most  difficult  constitu- 
tional posture.  It  has  never  been  con- 
tended that  the  Federal  Government 
could  aid  church  schools  as  a  separate 
proposition.  Rather,  the  argument  for 
such  aid  has  been  that  it  is  justified  to 
avoid  discrimination  against  the  non- 
public school  system.  This  rationale  is 
substantially  blurred  by  the  separation 
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of  the  two  systems  of  education  in  our 
legislative  deliberations. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  such  sepa- 
ration would  raise  unintended  additional 
hazards  to  the  fair  treatment  of  both 
tM>es  of  education  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  separate  bill  for  church- 
supported  schools  actually  would  serve 
to  buttress  the  arguments  against  sup- 
port of  such  schools  by  favorins?  them 
solely  as  religious  institutions,  rather 
than  as  coordinate  members  of  the  edu- 
cational community.  Tnis  would  raise 
regrettable,  practical  consequences,  and 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  sanc- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  has  given  to 
reasonably  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
of  all  educational  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  what  I  have  discussed  in  this 
statement  are  the  constitutional  criteria 
pertinent  to  the  aid-to-education  issue. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  analyze  the 
policy  considerations  which  should  shape 
any  specific  legislative  proposals.  My 
only  purpose  has  been  to  offer,  as  a  law- 
yer, some  understanding  of  the  highly 
important  legal  problems  which  this  sub- 
ject poses.  I  submit  these  observations 
in  all  modesty,  but  I  hope  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  clarifying,  in  some  measure, 
these  difficult  questions. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  DODD.  In  my  opinion,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  made  a  most 
scholarly,  highly  intelligent,  and  highly 
informational  speech  on  a  very  critical 
subject.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  introduced  a  bill,  as  have  I 
and  ot^er  Senators,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  afiford  relief  to  parents  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  deduction.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  one  way  in  which  assistance 
might  be  given  to  parents  who  wish  to 
send  their  children  to  private  schools. 
Has  the  Senator  considered  this  pro- 
posal ? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  and  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  raise  an  issue  re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  that  ap- 
proach to  the  subject.  I  myself  like 
that  approach,  I  am  glad  to  know  of 
the  support  for  that  proposal  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  he  appar- 
ently shares  my  view  that  it  is  the  most 
constructive  way  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem, which  is  a  difficult  one,  and  raises 
emotional  i.<^sues. 

Mr,  DODD.     Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  sure  there  is  no 
possible  question  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  that  approach. 

Mr,  DODD,  I  quite  agree;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made  a  real  contribution  by  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  I  assure  him  that  I 
support  him  in  its  introduction. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


LESSONS    TO    BE    i^EARNED    FROM 
THE  CUBAN  SETBACK 

Mr,  E>ODD,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  President  Kennedys  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club,  last  Thursday, 
marked  a  turning  point  in  our  history 


and  a  turning  point  in  the  course  of 
world  affairs.  It  signifies  that  the  hu- 
miliating period  of  retreats  and  defeats 
is  now  at  an  end.  We  accept  the  fact 
that  we  are  locked  in  mortal  combat  with 
an  implacable  adversary.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  and  fight  wherever  it  may 
be  necessary.  V/e  are  prepared  to  fight 
together  with  our  allies;  but.  if  neces- 
sary, we  will  go  it  alone. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  World  War  11. 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  we  have  been  beguiled 
and  bedeviled  fnd  pushed  around  and 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  international 
communism.  We  had  overwhelming 
military  and  ix)litical  power  in  our 
hands,  but  we  had  neither  the  under- 
standing nor  the  will  to  use  it.  Our  good 
faith  was  absolute:  our  innocence  was 
boundless;  our  blunders  were  seemingly 
endless. 

During  this  period  of  political  half 
sleep,  the  whole  of  central  Europe. 
China,  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  and  now  large  portions  of  Laos 
and  the  Congo,  have  fallen  under  Com- 
munist sway. 

There  were  periods  when  we  seemed 
to  be  escaping  from  our  bewitchment. 
But  after  each  apparent  awakening, 
there  was  an  apparent  relapse.  After 
our  successes  in  Greece  and  Iran,  there 
came  the  Louis  Johnson  defense  budget. 
After  the  Korean  war,  there  came  the 
Korean  armistice  and  the  spirit  of  Ge- 
neva. After  our  shocked  reaction  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
there  came  the  test  ban  moratorium. 
After  our  defiance  of  Khrushchev's  Ber- 
lin ultimatum,  there  came  the  Khru- 
shchev visit  and  the  spirit  of  Camp 
David. 

While  we  have  sought  after  coexist- 
ence and  grasped  eagerly  at  each  -new 
Soviet  blandishment,  the  Communists 
have  been  able  to  take  over  one  position 
after  another  in  the  free  world.  Today, 
we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the  wall. 
There  is  no  room  for  further  retreat,  be- 
cause further  retreat  will  threaten  us 
with  final  disaster. 

Now  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  warned  the  American  people 
that  we  face  a  relentless  struggle  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  clash  of  armies  or  even  nu- 
clear armaments.  He  has  warned  them 
that  conventional  and  nuclear  arms  are 
only  a  shield,  behind  which  the  Com- 
munists operate  by  means  of  subversion, 
infiltration,  and  other  underhand  tac- 
tics; that  in  this  way  they  occupy  vul- 
nerable areas,  one  by  one,  in  a  manner 
which  makes  armed  intervention  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  the  free  world. 
He  has  warned  that  our  national  se- 
curity may  be  lost  piece  by  piece,  coun- 
try by  country,  without  the  firing  of 
missiles  or  the  clash  of  arms. 

In  response  to  the  challenge,  the 
President  has  called  for  an  intensifica- 
tion of  our  efforts  in  every  field,  and  in 
many  ways  more  difficult  than  war.  He 
has  accepted  the  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  as  a  struggle  for  the  very 
survival  of  our  way  of  life;  and  he  has 
told  the  American  people  that  we  must 
take  up  the  challenge,  regardless  of  the 
cost  and  regardless  of  the  peril. 


If  we  as  a  nation  are  now  prepared  to 
stand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  place 
where  we  must  stand  is  Cuba.  We  can- 
not tolerate,  90  miles  from  our  shores, 
a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  modeled 
slavishly  after  the  Kremlin's  own  brand 
of  tyranny,  armed  by  the  Kremlin,  com- 
manded by  the  Kremlin,  and  openly 
dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  Latin  America.  We  cannot  toler- 
ate it;  neither  can  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  tolerate  it. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
strange  paralysis  of  understanding  and 
of  will  that  seems  to  have  infected  so 
many  of  our  good  friends  in  Latin 
America.  The  word  "intervention" 
seems  to  have  befuddled  their  senses,  so 
that  they  stand  hypnotized  and  inactive 
in  the  face  of  imminent  destruction. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  in  the  English 
vocabulary  a  single  word  that  has  gen- 
erated more  confusion  than  the  word 
"intervention." 

Thus,  the  United  States  now  finds  it- 
self accused  of  intervention  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  pretended  that  it  was 
simply  helping  the  popular  will  to  assert 
itself  when  it  sent  5.000  Red  army  tanks 
into  Budapest  to  criish  the  Hungarian 
revolution. 

The  United  States  finds  Itself  accused 
of  intervention  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
who  apparently  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  that  the  massacre  of  50.000  Hun- 
garians by  the  Red  army  consUtuted  In- 
tervention. 

Our  country  finds  itself  accused  of  in- 
tervention by  liberal  European  newspa- 
pers, some  of  which  have  charged  that 
the  United  States  has — unsuccessfully — 
tried  to  do  in  Cuba  what  the  Soviet 
Union  was — successfully — able  to  do  in 
Hungary. 

Our  country  finds  itself  accused  of  in- 
tervention at  the  United  Nations,  by 
the  delegations  of  many  of  the  recently 
created  African  and  Asian  nations,  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  endeavoring  to  establish  some 
kind  of  imperialist  empire  in  Latin 
America,  and  who  equate  all  iiiterven- 
tion  with  imperialism. 

Our   country  finds   itself   accused   of 
intervention"  by  Latin  American  poht- 
ical  leaders,  whose  heads  would  be  the 
first  to  roll  if  Castro  succeeded  in  export- 
ing revolution  to  their  own  countries. 

And  even  in  our  own  country  there 
has  been  much  confused  talk  about  the 
American  'intervention'  in  Cuba,  as 
though  we  had  done  something  wicked, 
something  of  which  we  should  be 
ashamed,  something  that  we  could  not 
possibly  explain  to  our  friends  In  the 
United  Nations. 

World  opinion,  in  general,  outside  the 
Communist  bloc,  has  been  so  bemused  by 
the  word  "intervention,"  in  relation  to 
the  Cuban  situation,  that  It  has  lost  all 
sight  of  the  basic  moral  and  human 
issues. 

The  word  "intervention"  by  itself  is 
intrinsically  neither  good  nor  evil.  In- 
tervention can  serve  the  cause  of  evil; 
and  it  can  also  serve  the  cause  of  good 
and  the  cause  of  Justice.  -The  entire 
structure  of  civilized  law  is.  In  fact, 
based  on  the  concept  that  when  an  indi- 
vidual engages  in  wrongdoing,  it  is  es- 
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sential,  in  the  interest  of  moral  order, 
that  society  intervene  against  him. 
sometimes  to  restrain,  sometimes  to  set 
right,  sometimes  to  punish. 

The  Communists  have  Intervened,  are 
intervening  today,  and  will  continue  to 
intervene  in  every  situation  where  they 
can  serve  their  own  evil  ends. 

Sometimes  they  have  intervened  by 
direct  and  ma.ssive  military  action,  as 
in  Korea,  Hungary,  and  Tibet, 

Sometimes  they  have  intervened 
through  quisling  minorities,  operating 
under  the  protection  of  Red  army  bayo- 
nets. That  was  how  they  seized  power 
in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania. 

Sometimes  they  have  intervened  by 
fostering,  training,  equipping,  and  di- 
recting guerrilla  and  terrorist  move- 
ments. 

In  that  way,  they  a'anost  succeeded  in 
seizing  p>ower  in  Greece ;  they  threatened 
and  seriously  retarded  the  postwar  re- 
covery of  the  Philippines,  Burma,  and 
Malaya;  they  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  Vietnam:  and  they  are  now  threaten- 
ing the  democratic  republic  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  it  is  in  that  way,  and 
with  logistic  supp>ort  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  today  they  have  occupied 
large  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  and 
now  threaten  its  total  subjugation. 

Sometimes  the  Communists  have  in- 
tervened by  stealth  and  fraud,  posing  as 
anything  but  Communists,  so  that  they 
could  seize  the  leatlership  of  reform 
movements  and  could  install  themselves 
in  power  before  dropping  their  masks. 
That  was  the  pattern  in  Guatemala, 
and,  again,  it  is  the  pattern  in  Cuba. 

The  Communists  have  never  apolo- 
gized for  intervening.  Indeed,  they 
openly  use  threats  of  intervention  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  p>olicy. 

At  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis,  they 
threatened  to  raise  an  international 
brigade  to  fight  at  the  side  of  Nasser; 
and  in  repeated  public  statements  Khru- 
shchev brandished  his  nuclear  weapons. 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  he  has  again  vocif- 
erously and  arrogantly  brandished  his 
nuclear  missiles. 

When,  therefore.  Nikita  Khrushchev 
talks  about  intervention  as  some  heinous 
crime,  committed  only  by  depraved 
capitalistic  nations,  this  should  be 
enough  to  make  the  "cows  of  Kazakh- 
stan laugh." 

But  it  is  what  Soviet  intervention 
stands  for,  rather  than  intervention  i>er 
se.  that  makes  their  intervention,  what- 
ever form  it  may  take,  a  crime  against 
mankind  and  against  freedom. 

The  installation  of  a  Communist 
regime  in  any  country,  whether  by  revo- 
lutionary action,  or  by  stealth,  or  by 
military  occupation,  is  a  crime  against 
humanity  for  the  simple  reason  that 
communism  is  inherently  evil.  It  is  evil 
because  in  those  countries  where  it  has 
taken  power,  it  has  cost  the  lives  of 
scores  of  millions  of  people;  because  it 
is  militantly  oppose<l  to  belief  in  God; 
because  its  totalitarian  government  vio- 
lates all  of  mans  God-given  rights; 
because  it  subjects  man  to  the  cruelest 
slavery  in  history;  because,  while  tradi- 
tional autocracies  can  be  overthrown  by 
popular    revolt,    communism    has    per- 


fected the  techniques  of  repression  to 
the  pKJint  where  successful  popular  re- 
volt is  virtually  impossible. 

Some  of  our  critics  say  that,  by  our 
intervention  in  Cuba,  we  have  violated 
our  own  principles.  Those  who  make 
this  charge  cannot  have  thought  v(;ry 
deeply  about  it.  After  all.  what  are  our 
own  principles? 

If  this  country  stands  for  anything,  it 
stands  for  freedom.  It  stands  for  fri?e- 
dom  not  merely  for  the  American  people, 
but  freedom  for  men  and  nations  every- 
where. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  did 
not  confine  Its  opening  argument  to  the 
God-given  rights  of  Americans.  On  the 
contrary,  this  immortal  document 
argued  for  the  universal  rights  of  man- 
kind: it  said  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal"  that  "all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights." 

Down  through  their  history,  the 
American  people  have  always  sympa- 
thized with  the  aspirations  of  other  peo- 
ple for  freedom.  Nor  have  we  hesitated 
to  intervene  on  the  side  of  freedom.  It 
was  for  freedom  that  we  intervened  in 
Cuba  in  1898,  and  in  Korea  in  1950. 
And  this  is  why  we  are  inten'ening  in 
Laos  and  Berlin  today. 

If  we  had  seriously  intervened  on  be- 
half of  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  this. 
as  I  see  it,  would  be  nothing  to  apologize 
for.  What  we  should  ajxdogize  for  is 
the  fact  that  our  intervention  was  nig- 
gardly and  halfhearted. 

If  American  anns  had  intervened  in 
last  week's  battle  of  the  Cochinos  beach- 
head on  the  same  scale  as  Soviet  arms 
intervened,  the  outcome  of  this  battle. 
I  am  sure,  would  have  been  different,  and 
the  Castro  dictatorship  would  now  have 
become  an  evil  memory  of  the  past. 

Had  we  intervened  effectively,  there 
would  today  be  every  reason  for  rejoicing. 
The  trouble  was  that  our  intervention 
was  deficient  in  planning  and  determi- 
nation and  scope.  This.  I  believe,  wsis 
our  error;  this  was  the  lesson  to  be 
learned. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  have 
sent  in  the  Marines  to  put  down  the 
Castro  dictatorship.  This  would  have 
been  completely  unnecessary.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Cuban  people  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  Castro  regime  is  not  an 
indigenous  reform  movement,  but  a  quis- 
ling tyranny  created  by  the  Kremlin  as  a 
base  for  the  subversion  of  Latin  America. 

The  100,000  Cuban  refugees  who  have 
escaped  to  American  soil  attest  to  the 
intense  hatred  of  the  Cuban  people  for 
this  regime  of  oppression  and  miserj-  and 
national  treason.  The  thousands  of 
Cuban  patriots  who  are  fighting  in  the 
mountains,  in  open  defiance  of  Castro's 
firing  squads,  also  attest  to  this. 

No  regimes  in  history  have  created  as 
much  popular  hatred  and  revulsion  as 
have  the  Communist  regimes  in  every 
country  where  they  have  been  installed. 

The  press  has  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  no  popular  uprising  occurred  to 
greet  the  invasion  by  the  brave  band  of 
600  or  800  patriots  that  went  ashore  on 
the  beach  at  Cochinas.  Many  news- 
papers have  concluded  from  this  that  the 
estunates  of  popular  discontent  in  Cuba 
were  greatly  exaggerated. 


In  my  own  opinion,  it  proves  no  such 
thing.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  now 
learned  that,  the  instant  the  invasion  be- 
gan, the  Castro  regime  instituted  a  reign 
of  terror  without  parallel  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. According  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts, within  a  matter  of  48  hours.  50,- 
000  people  had  been  rounded  up.  Think 
of  it.  Fifty  thousand  people  in  a  coun- 
try of  6  million.  This  was  as  though  a 
Communist  dictatorship  had  rounded  up 
1.500,000  people  in  the  United  States  and 
placed  them  in  concentration  camps. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  it  is  only 
natural  for  p>eople  living  under  so  cruel 
a  dictatorship  to  wait  for  2  or  3  days,  to 
see  how  things  are  going  before  they  de- 
cide to  risk  their  own  lives. 

From  the  many  contacts  I  have  had 
with  Cuban  exiles,  I  am  convinced  that, 
had  the  battle  of  the  beachhead  been 
decided  against  Castro,  a  national  upris- 
ing would  have  taken  place  despite  the 
mass  terror  and  mass  executions. 

In  short,  I  disagree  with  the  pessi- 
mistic, defeatist  attitude  of  those  who 
now  say  that  the  invasion  was  prema- 
ture. True,  it  lacked  coordination. 
True,  there  was  bungling.  True,  more 
could  have  been  done  to  soften  up  the 
Castro  regime  in  advance.  But  the 
chief  weakness,  as  I  see  it,  was  the  fact 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion  we  had 
not  yet  faced  up  to  the  problem  that 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  speech  of  last 
Thursday,  posed  and  answered  so  reso- 
lutely. 

The  first  battle  was  bound  to  be  of 
critical  imE>ortance.  Yet  we  had  not 
decided  what  we  were  prepared  to  do 
and  just  how  far  we  were  prepared  to 
help  if  the  freedom  fighters  ran  into 
difficulty. 

According  to  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  the  press,  the  battle  of  the 
Cochinos  beachhead  was  really  decided 
when  Castro  threw  into  the  fight  Soviet 
tanks  and  jet  fighter  planes.  About  the 
presence  of  Soviet  jet  aircraft  over  the 
beachhead  there  is  still  some  doubt. 
But  there  is  not  doubt  about  the  role 
played  by  Soviet  tanks  and  other  Soviet 
weapons.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  Cuban  Communist  pilots 
are  in  Czechoslovakia  today,  receiving 
training  in  Soviet  fighter  aircraft. 

In  my  opinion,  had  we  equalized  the 
position  on  the  Cochinos  beachhead  by 
providing  the  freedom  fighters  with  close 
air  support,  there  might  be  a  different 
story  to  tell  today. 

I  say  that  we  should  have  done  so,  and 
that  we  should  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  situation 
in  which  a  quisling  totalitarian  regime, 
directed  at  the  subversion  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  able  to  maintain 
its  hold  over  the  Cuban  people  because 
of  the  massive  quantities  of  arms  placed 
in  its  hands  by  the  Kremlin. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  a  firm 
announcement  that  we  will  tolerate  no 
further  shipments  of  Soviet  arms  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  believe  we 
should  advise  both  Mr,  Khrushchev  and 
Mr.  Castro  that  we  will  tolerate  no  So- 
viet military  aircraft  in  Caribbean  skies. 

I  believe  that  if  in  the  next  round  of 
battle  we  are  prepared  to  give  the  Cuban 
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freedom  fighters  the  air  support  neces- 
sary to  obliterate  Communist  air  power 
in  Cuba,  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  will 
take  care  of  the  rest. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  do  not  mean 
to  ignore  or  underestimate  the  bungling 
which  unquestionably  took  place  on  our 
side.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
Chis  bungling  was  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  first  attempt  to  liberate  Cuba 
from  the  Castro  tyranny  failed  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  had  yet  to  make 
the  stern  resolve  that  this  fight  must  not 
be  permitted  to  fail. 

I  feel  that  the  entire  episode  should 
be  subjected  to  careful  review,  in  execu- 
tive session,  by  a  committee  of  Congress. 
I  am  opposed  to  public  discussion  be- 
cause I  believe  that  too  much  has  al- 
ready been  said  publicly,  on  the  basis  of 
fragmentary  or  inaccurate  information, 
about  CIA  involvement  and  CIA  bun- 
gling. Indeed.  I  feel  that  the  press  of 
our  country',  in  its  desire  to  present  all 
the  news,  or  everj-thing  that  passes  for 
news,  sometimes  does  a  disservice  to  our 
national  security.  Simply  by  reading 
the  American  press,  Castro  could  have 
learned  about  the  preparations  for  the 
invasion,  in  the  most  exquisite  detail — 
where  the  camps  were  located,  how 
many  men  were  in  training,  what  equip- 
ment they  had,  what  their  plans  were. 
Castro  could  truly  boast  in  his  first  tele- 
vision broadcast  that  all  he  had  to  do  to 
find  out  about  .'•ebel  intentions  was  to 
read  the  American  press.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  such  a  situation. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  April  22, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Sulzberger  made  the  point 
that  CIA's  operations  have  been  much 
too  public,  that  it  ha^  not  taken  sufficient 
camouflage  precautions. 

Compare  the  'Made  In  U.S-A."  label  on  the 
Powers  case — 

Said  Mr.  Sulzbertrer^ 

with  the  anonymity  of  Britain's  Commander 
Crabbe  or  Russia's  Colonel  Abel,  who  still 
denies  he  worked  for  Moscow.  We  must  ob- 
scure our  methods  of  cold  warfare  and  get 
the  CIA  right  out  of  public  life.  Democra- 
cies can  sometimes  be  too  curious. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Sulzberger.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  that  it  would  help 
to  reassure  Con^jress  and  reassure  the 
country  if  CIAs  very  great  powers  and 
its  massive  operations  were  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  small,  tight,  joint 
cormnittee  of  Congress.  I  plan  to  submit 
such  a  proposal  formally  within  the  next 
several  days  ^ 

Some  months  ago.  one  of  our  ablest 
political  analysts  said  to  me  that  the  only 
thing  that  can  save  the  United  States  is 
a  serious  but  nonfatal  defeat.  I  believe 
that  we  have  suffered  precisely  such  a 
defeat  in  Cuba.  But  this  defeat  can  only 
save  us  if  we  draw  all  the  hard  and  bitter 
lessons  from  it. 

It  can  only  save  us  if  we  are  prepared 
to  f.-ce  up  to  the  fact  that  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Castro  regime  in  Oiba  was 
the  consequence  of  the  same  fallacious 
political  philo.sophy  that  has  led  to  dis- 
aster after  disaster  in  the  postwar 
period. 

There  is  an  enormous  paradox  inher- 
ent in  the  superiority  of  the  free  world 
over  the  Communist  world  in  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  strength,  and  the  con- 


sistent record  of  defeat  of  the  free  world 
by  communism. 

The  material  resources  of  the  free 
world  in  skilled  manpower,  wealth,  arms 
and  machinery  are  imquestionably 
greater;  our  political  system  demonstra- 
bly better:  our  intellectual  resources  in- 
con  testably  superior;  our  moral  and 
ethical  values  incomparably  higher. 

Why.  then,  do  we  consistently  lose? 

Are  these  defeats  due  to  uncontrollable 
forces  with  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
West  cannot  cope  and  for  which  they 
cannot  be  held  responsible?  Or  are  they 
the  result  of  specific,  recognizable  fail- 
ures— failure  of  this  policy  or  that  source 
of  information,  failures  of  particular 
men  and  particular  agencies? 

7he  Communists  believe  that  Inevi- 
table forces  of  history  are  determining 
the  cold  war  in  their  favor. 

There  are  philosophers  and  historians 
who.  while  they  may  dispute  the  Com- 
munist interpretation  of  the  outcome  of 
inevitable  forces,  nonetheless  beUeve 
that  the  decsiions  of  men  are  determined 
by  the  operation  of  vast  forces  beyond 
their  control. 

But  we  who  uphold  freedom  l>elieve 
that  men  determine  events;  that  men 
can,  by  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  by 
their  free  choice,  change  themselves, 
change  their  community,  change  their 
country,  and  change  the  course  of  the 
world  struggle. 

We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  suf- 
ficient foresight  and  proper  reading  of 
clear  Communist  intentions  by  Western 
statesmen  could  have  saved  Eastern 
Europe;  that  proper  evaluation  and  de- 
termined action  could  have  saved  China ; 
that  boldness  at  the  critical  hour  could 
have  saved  Indochina:  that  a  determined 
will  to  win  could  have  saved  North 
Korea:  that  simple  commonsense  could 
have  saved  us  from  the  present  Cuban 
fiasco. 

Wrong  decisions  result  in  defeat; 
right  decisions  result  in  victory.  We  of 
the  free  world  have  consistently  lost 
because  we  have  made  a  whole  series 
of  wrong  decisions,  based  on  faulty 
philosophy  and  poor  information.  That 
is  our  trouble. 

It  is  senseless  to  say.  In  a  spirit  of 
misplaced  sportsmanship  or  in  a  gush 
of  superficial  unity,  "Let's  not  look 
back;  let's  not  be  Monday  morning 
quarterbacks;  let's  not  blame  individuals 
for  what  has  happened.  Let's  hope  that 
the  future  will  be  better  and  move  for- 
ward with  the  same  philosophy,  the 
same  policies,  the  same  team." 

I  believe  that  only  new  policies  and 
new  attitudes  can  reverse  the  decline 
of  the  West.  Unless,  after  such  a  fiasco 
as  our  3 -year  Cuban  poUcy,  we  find  out 
and  nail  down  which  recommendations, 
which  misinformation,  which  decisions, 
which  attitudes,  which  particular  men 
brought  us  down  to  defeat,  we  will  gain 
nothing  from  our  reverses  and  will  only 
proceed  to  newer  and  greater  disasters. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  exam- 
ine certain  aspects  of  the  American 
policy  failure  that  brought  Rdel  Castro 
to  power  in  Cuba. 

It  has  become  customary  to  blame 
Castro's  emergence  on  the  poverty  of  the 
Cuban  peasant  masses,  on  the  abases  of 


the  Batista  dictatorship,  on  American 
identification  with  the  Batista  dictator- 
ship, on  everything  but  our  own  lack  of 
understanding  and  our  own  miscon- 
ceived policy. 

I  agree  that  there  was  poverty  in  Cuba, 
that  there  was  a  need  for  social  reform, 
that  the  Batista  dictatorship  was  re- 
pressive and  unpopular,  that  until  near 
the  end  we  did  not  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  indicate  that  we  did  not  ap- 
prove of  its  exce.«;ses.  But  all  this  still 
does  not  explain  Castro's  rise  to  power. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  situation 
could  have  been  saved  had  we  embarked 
upon  an  intelligent  and  energetic  pol- 
icy as  late  as  1958  or  even  1959.  An  ex- 
amination of  our  p>olicy  during  this  last 
period  will  reveal,  at  the  very  least,  a  con- 
sistent wrongheadedness  which  is  noth- 
ing short  of  frightening. 

If  Batista  had  fallen  and  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  democratic,  and  therefore 
pro-Western,  government,  there  would 
have  been  every  reason  to  rejoice.  But 
the  fact  is  that  when  Batista  fell,  his 
regime  was  replaced  by  an  infinitely  more 
evil  dictatorship,  and  a  dictatorship,  to 
boot,  controlled  from  the  Kremlin  and 
dedicated  to  the  subversion  of  Latin 
America 

I  say  that  there  was  nothing  inevitable 
about  this. 

There  was  opposition  to  the  Batista 
dictatorship,  especially  in  the  cities. 
But  this  did  not  mean  that  the  Cuban 
people  were  pro-Castro.  At  no  time  did 
Castro  have  more  than  2.000  men  under 
him  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  mountains. 
Although  they  engaged  in  sabotage.  Cas- 
tro's "barbudos"  fought  no  Important 
engagements  and  had  no  serious  mili- 
tary significance. 

The  real  opposition  to  Batista  was 
based  on  the  middle  class  and  the  stu- 
dent body  and  the  Catholic  Church  In 
the  cities.  This  opposition  was  pro- 
democratic,  overwhelmingly  anti-Com- 
munist, and  only  vaguely  sympathetic  to 
Castro  because  he  appeared  to  be  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  It  has  tieen 
estimated  that  the  urban  opposition  to 
Batista  suffered  11.000  casualties  com- 
pared with  the  1.000  casualties  suffered 
by  Castro's  forces  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  insurrection.  But  this 
urban  opposition  movement  lacked  lead- 
ership, lacked  unity,  lacked  publicity 
and.  above  all.  it  lacked  American  en- 
couragement. 

If  the  State  Department  was  really 
convinced  that  the  Batista  regime  had 
so  lost  the  support  of  the  E>eople  that  its 
downfall  had  to  be  accelerated,  why  was 
no  effort  made  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  a  democratic  middle  of  the  road 
movement  as  an  alternative  to  Castro? 
Surely  it  would  have  required  very  httle 
encouragement  to  foster  such  a  move- 
ment. 

Why  did  we  not  take  the  initiative  in 
urging  elections  under  the  supervision  of 
the  OAS?  And  why  did  we  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  Batista  in  1958  when  he  seemed 
disposed  to  consider  such  elections? 

Why  was  there  no  alert  to  the  danger 
that  if  Batista  were  toppled  while  Castro, 
with  his  scattering  of  followers,  com- 
manded the  only  united  and  cohesive  op- 
position movement,  the  consequence, 
the  clearly  inevitable  consequence,  would 
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be  the  emergence  of  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship in  the  heart  of  the  Caribbean? 
Why  did  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  op- 
eration of  Castro  agents  on  American 
soil,  to  the  shipments  of  arms  that  went 
out  from  Florida  to  Castro  and  to  the 
constant  departure  of  reinforcements  for 
the  Sierra  Maestra  guerrillas? 

These  are  questions  that  require  an- 
swers. I  think  the  answer  to  this  is  that 
our  State  Department  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  Castro  movement  as  an 
agrarian  reform  movement,  as  it  was 
once  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  agrarian  reformers.  And 
so  we  decided  to  put  all  of  our  eggs  in 
the  Castro  basket,  to  force  Batista  out 
so  that  Castro  could  take  over,  and  to 
hope  for  the  best. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity has  taken  testimony  indicating 
that  this  was  so  from  three  former  U.S. 
Ambassadors:  Ambassador  Arthur  Gard- 
ner. Ambas.^ador  Earl  E.  T.  Smith,  and 
Ambassador  William  Pawley.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  State  Department  either 
ignored  or  appeared  not  disposed  to  be- 
lieve their  repeated  warnings  that  most 
of  Ca<=tro"s  chief  lieutenants,  and  prob- 
ably Fidel  Castro  himself,  were  Moscow 
Communists. 

Raul  Castro,  Che  Guevara,  and  some 
of  Castro's  other  top  henchmen  had  re- 
ceived training  in  Moscow;  this  was  com- 
monly known.  Fidel  himself  had  played 
a  leading  role  In  the  BogotA  riots  of  1949, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  1,000  people,  and 
he  had  been  publicly  denounced  at  the 
time  by  the  Colombia  radio  as  a  foreign 
Communist  agitator. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  a  lot  of 
wishful  thinking  to  the  effect  that  Fidel 
Castro  was  probably  not  a  Communist 
becau.se  there  was  no  proof  that  he  car- 
ried a  Communist  membership  card  and 
the  Communists  sometimes  appeared  to 
have  differences  with  him.  What  a  ten- 
uous assumption  on  wliich  to  base  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

Fidel  Castro  may  not  carry  a  Com- 
munist membership  card  to  this  day. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes  he  is  a 
Communist.  No  one,  I  think,  would  now 
challenge  this  statement. 

This  was  as  true  of  Fidel  Castro  yes- 
terday as  it  is  today.  He  was  known  to 
be  pro-Soviet,  and  anti-American.  His 
own  brother  and  others  of  his  chief  lieu- 
tenants were  graduates  of  Moscow.  And 
finally,  there  was  his  role  in  the  Bogota 
riots.  Latin  American  students,  by  tra- 
dition, have  a  penchant  for  joining  rev- 
olutionary movements  in  their  own 
countries.  But  it  is  not  part  of  their 
national  tradition  to  travel  to  other 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  instigating 
murderous  riots.  The  pattern  here  is 
almost  conclusively  suggestive  of  Com- 
munist affiliation.  Certainly,  the  Co- 
lombian police  had  no  doubt  on  this 
score. 

The  question  must  be  asked:  Why 
was  the  information  about  the  Com- 
munist direction  of  the  Castro  movement 
not  given  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Cuba  before  Castro  seized 
power?  Why  were  the  American  people 
permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  to  believe, 
for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  that  the 
Castro    movement,    although    it    might 


contain  certain  Communists,  was  es- 
sentially an  agrarian  reform  movement? 
I  am  certain  that  Secretary  Herter 
did  not  willfully  suppress  information  of 
such  critical  importance.  But  if  the 
State  Department  had  this  information 
and  it  was  not  passed  on  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  If  it  was  passed  on  in  a 
diluted  manner,  or  if  Secretary  Herter 
was  "protected"  from  his  ambassadors, 
then  it  is  important  to  know  who  in  the 
Department  was  responsible  for  this  de- 
linquency. 

I  have  said  that  our  Cuban  policy  dis- 
aster may  be  traced  back  to  the  same 
fallacious  political  policy  that  has  led  us 
to  disaster  after  disaster  in  the  postwar 
period. 

We  have  suffered  from  an  almost  ob- 
sessional attitude  toward  all  the  failings 
on  our  side,  toward  every  aberration 
from  Simon  pure  democracy  in  our  own 
society  and  on  the  part  of  our  allies. 

I  believe  that  this  exaggerated,  ultra- 
liberal  preoccupation  with  the  failings 
on  our  side,  has  induced  a  tendency  to 
minimize  the  failings  and  evils  that  exist 
on  the  other  side.  The  proponents  of 
this  philosophy  have  felt  that  there  exists 
on  both  sides  good  and  evil,  the  same 
human  frailty,  the  same  capacity  for 
himian  failing,  the  same  desire  for  peace 
and  understanding.  Coexistence,  there- 
fore, is  possible  and  it  must  be  sought 
after  even  at  the  cost  of  further  com- 
promises. 

This  tendency  to  believe  the  best  of 
communism  while  believing  the  worst 
about  ourselves  and  the  free  world  has 
wrought  massive  and  irreparable  damage 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  case  of  China,  there  were  our 
desk-position  policymakers  who  hated 
Chiang  Kai-shek  so  much  that  they  were 
happy  to  see  him  defeated  and  to  help 
precipitate  his  defeat,  even  though  the 
obvious  consequence  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  regime  in  China. 
In  the  case  of  Korea,  American  influ- 
ence only  last  year  exerted  itself  to  force 
Syngman  Rhee  out  of  power,  ostensibly 
because  his  regime  was  autocratic  and 
inefficient.  In  doing  so.  we  did  not  stop 
to  ask  what  the  consequence  of  this 
would  be.  In  my  opinion,  the  successor 
government  has  suffered  from  the  same 
characteristic  Asian  autocracy  and  in- 
efficiency, but  it  has  lacked  Syngman 
Rhees  iron  determination  to  stand  up 
against  communism. 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  as  I  had  pointed 
out,  we  were  guilty  of  the  same  error, 
when  we  accelerated  Batista's  downfall 
at  a  time  when  no  democratic  alterna- 
tive had  been  prepared,  and  when  his 
downfall  could  orily  lead  to  a  Castro 
government. 

What  I  find  particularly  perplexing 
is  that  many  of  those  who  protest  against 
the  autocratic  features  of  the  Syngman 
Rhee  regime  or  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime  are  prepared  to  swallow  autoc- 
racy and  dictatorship  wholesale  if  they 
have  a  "progressive"  label  pinned  on 
them. 

The  regime  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  in 
Ghana  is  infinitely  more  dictatorial  and 
oppressive,  for  example,  than  the  Syng- 
man Rhee  regime  was  at  its  worst.  But 
it  is  not  criticized,  presumably  because 


it  speaks  in  the  name  of  "social  reform" 
and  "anti-imperialism."  The  Toure  re- 
gime in  Guinea  has  already  assumed 
many  of  the  trappings  of  Soviet  t^otali- 
tarianism.  But  we  are  urged  to  avoid 
harsh  criticism  in  dealing  with  Guinea 
and  to  set k  to  win  Toure  over  to  our  side. 
It  is  time  to  take  inventory  of  oiu* 
position.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  toppling  friendly  anti-Com- 
munist regimes  simply  because  they  do 
not  adhere  to  the  norms  of  democracy 
that  civilized  society  has  taken  centuries 
to  evolve. 

In  World  War  n,  to  save  ourselves  ' 
from  the  evils  of  nazism.  we  entered 
into  a  military  alliance  with  Soviet  to- 
talitarianism, which  was  equally  as 
evil.  As  Churchill  put  the  matter:  "If 
a  lion  were  about  to  devour  me,  and  a 
crocodile  came  along  and  started  biting 
off  the  hon's  foot,  I  should  welcome  this 
assistance,  even  though  I  have  no  par- 
ticular fondness  for  crocodiles." 

It  is  time  that  we  start  building  our 
alliances  as  best  as  we  can,  never  en- 
dorsing dictatorship,  using  our  infiuence 
and  example  in  the  interest  of  greater 
freedom,  but  seeking  mihtary  agreements 
as  frank  arrangements  of  convenience, 
as  we  did  in  World  War  n. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  ppoken.  and  in  words  not  easily  mis- 
understood. The  Nation  is  with  him, 
indeed  the  entire  free  world  will  rally 
to  his  support.  He  has  come  forward 
with  the  kind  of  leadership  the  West  has 
demanded — strong  and  forceful.  He  has 
approached  the  Cuban  crisis  with  a  vigor, 
a  clarity,  and  a  determination  calculat- 
ed to  crystallize  in  the  minds  of  national 
leaders  everj'where  the  true  nature  of 
aggressive,  imperialistic  communism.. 
President  Kennedy  is  generating  a  unity 
among  nations  not  previously  experi- 
enced— a  unity  that  will  thwart  the  Com- 
munist threat  while  it  is  consumed  by  its 
own  evil. 


DEPARTMENT   OP   URBAN   AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  it  was  my  privilege  to  join 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark]  in  cosponsoring  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
posal and  the  widespread  interest  in  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  President  submitting  to  the 
Congress  a  draft  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  bill  itself,  Eilong  with  a  sec- 
tional analysis,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  describing  the 
measure  in  detail,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apeil  18,   1961. 

Dear  Mr.  President,  and  Dear  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  am  transmitting  lor  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  draft  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  in  my  March 
9  message  on  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment calling  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Cabinet  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing. 

Two  problems  standing  near  the  top  of 
our  national  priority  list  are,  first,  preventing 
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the  appalling  deterioration  of  many  of  our 
country's  urban  area£  and  rehabilitating  the 
cities  of  our  Nation  which  currently  con- 
tain 70  percent  of  our  people — a  figure  that 
is  constantly  growing — and,  second.  Insuring 
the  availability  of  adequate  housing  for  all 
segments  of  our  population.  Since  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  was  established  in 
1942.  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  housing  and  in  working  with  States 
and  local  communities  in  the  rebuilding  of 
our  urban  areas  and  in  preventing  their 
deterioration  has  Increased  steadily.  The 
importance  of  this  area  of  Federal  activity 
merits  recognition  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing. Thus,  the  new  Secretary  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  will  be  in  a  position  to 
present  the  Nation's  housing  and  metropoli- 
tan development  needs  to  the  Cabinet  and 
win  by  virtue  of  his  position  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  in  coordinating  the 
many  Federal  programs  in  these  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  draft  bill,  I  am  en- 
closing a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  describing  the  legis- 
lation In  detail.  A  letter  identical  to  this 
one  IS  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  that  prompt  action  can  be  sched- 
uled on  this  Important  legislation  and  that 
the  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  the 
proposal. 

^Incerely, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


ExzcxmvE  Office  of  the  President 

BTTREAU  of  the  BtTDGET, 

"Waahxngton.  DC.  April  17.  1961. 
Mt  De.\r  Mr.  President:    There  Is  enclosed 
herewith   a   draft   of   a   bill,   "To  establish   a 
Department  of   Urban  Affairs   and   Hoioslng, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  carries  out  your  recommendations 
for  the  creation  within  the  executive 
branch  of  a  new  Cabinet-rank  department 
to  administer  Federal  programs  for  com- 
munity development  and  housing  contained 
In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  dated 
January  30.  1961.  and  the  message  on  our 
Nation's  housing  dated  March  9,  1961. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  full  recognition  and  consideration 
of  the  problems  resulting  from  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  United  States  of  our  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas  and  needs.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  will  help  in  achieving 
consistent  and  flexible  adminlstratlon^of  the 
Ooverijment's  community  development  and 
housing  programs,  give  more  effective  leader- 
ship within  the  executive  branch  to  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  activities  affecting 
urban  and  metropolitan  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  foster  consultation  among  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  oflBclals  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  urban  and  metropolitan 
development  problems. 

The  bin  sets  forth  a  new  declaration  of 
national  urban  affairs  and  housing  policy, 
which  states  that  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  Nation  requires  the  sound  and  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
urban  communities  It  Is  declared  that  the 
national  policy  shall  be  to  assist  communi- 
ties In  developing  and  carrying  out  local 
programs  to  meet  the  problems  resulting 
from  growtrh  and  change  Included  would  be 
appropriate  Federal  concern  with  and  leader- 
ship In  comprehensive  community  planning, 
eliminating  slums  and  blighted  areas  and 
providing  decent  homes  in  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  the  Nation's  population, 
providing  adequate  industrial  and  commer- 
cial locations,  developing  effective  urban 
mass  transportation,  and  providing  public 
and  recreational  facilltlea  and  open  spaces 
around  our  major  population  centers. 

To  help  achieve  this  national  policy,  the 
bill  establishes  a  new  executive  department, 
the  Department  of  U-  ban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing, to  be  beaded  by  a  Secretary  appointed 


by  the  President  with  Senate  confirmation. 
The  Department  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary.  An 
Under  Secretary,  three  Assistant  Secretaries, 
a  General  Counsel  and  an  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  are  also  provided  for  and 
would  perform  duties  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Responsibility  would  be  vested  In 
the  Secretary  for  all  functions  currently  per- 
formed by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator. 

The  proposed  legislation  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  and  make  available  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  studies  of  urban  de- 
velopment and  housing.  He  would  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  Federal  pro- 
grams contributing  to  the  achievement  of 
the  urban  affairs  and  housing  policy  set 
forth  In  the  bill,  and  would  develop  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  policies  for  fos- 
tering the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  Nation's  urban  aretis.  At  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  -the  Secretary  would 
be  expected  to  exercise  leadership  In  coordi- 
nating Federal  activities  affecting  urban 
areas  and  provide  technical  assistance  and 
Information  concerning  these  matters  to 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Secretary 
would  further  be  responsible  for  encourag- 
ing comprehensive  planning  by  State  and 
local  governments  In  order  to  secure  im- 
proved coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
community  development  activities  at  the 
local   level. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  to  and 
vesting  in  the  Secretary  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  including  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. The  personnel,  property, 
funds,  and  other  resources  of  those  agencies 
would  be  transferred  along  with  the  func- 
tions. The  Secretary  would  have  all  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  HHFA  for  administering  the 
programs  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion and  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration, and  those  authorities  now  vested 
by  law  In  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Public 
Housing  Administration.  Because  of  its 
peculiar  corporate  structure,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  rather  than  to 
the  Secretary,  but  the  Secretary  would  be 
vested  with  the  authorities  now  possessed 
by  the  Housing  Administrator  with  respect 
to  that  constituent  agency.  The  bill  pro- 
vides appropriate  safeguards  for  the  private 
owners  of  capital  stock  In  the  secondary 
market  functions  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage    Association. 

The  bill  seeks  to  enable  the.  Secretary  to 
direct  the  Department's  evolving  and  closely 
Interrelated  programs  In  a  consistent  and 
comprehensive  manner  by  vesting  in  him 
authority  to  appoint  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  new  Department  subject  to 
civil  service  laws,  determine.  In  the  main,  the 
Internal  organization  of  the  Department, 
and  delegate  his  functions  to  such  offlcers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
designate.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Public  Housing  Administration,  the  positions 
established  by  law  In  those  units,  and  the 
National  Housing  Council,  would  be 
abolished 

The  act  creating  the  new  Department 
makes  provision  for  a  deferred  effective  date 
and  Presldentially  designated  interim 
olBcers. 

Respectfully  yours. 

David  E.  Beix. 

Director. 

A  Bill  To  Establish  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  and  for  Other 
Purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  Statet  •/ 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  Act. 

declaration  of  national  urban  affairs  and 
housing  polict 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  health  and  living  standards 
of  our  people  require,  as  a  matter  of  national 
purpose,  sound  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  our  urban  communities  In  which  the 
vast  majority  of  our  jjeople  live  and  work. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
national  policy  for  the  attainment  of  this 
purpose  shall  be  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  our  urban  communities  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  local  programs  to  meet 
effectively  the  needs  resulting  from  urban, 
suburban,  and  metropolitan  growth  and 
change,  including:  the  preparation  of  com- 
prehensive plans  for  necessary  community 
development  and  redevelopment;  the  elimi- 
nation of  slums  and  blight:  the  provision 
of  decent  homes  in  a  suitable  living  envlroit- 
ment  for  all  American  families;  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  locations  for  industrial  and 
commercial  facilities  to  create  new  employ- 
•ment  opportunities,  and  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  of  an  Increased  and  more 
stable  tax  base:  the  promotion  of  effective 
mass  transportation  within  urban  areas, 
and  the  coordination  of  transportation  plans 
with  the  needs  of  urban  communities  as 
part  of  the  overall  planning  for  such  com- 
munities; the  provision  of  additional  public 
facilities  and  improvements  commensurate 
with  current  and  future  needs;  the  provision 
of  open  areas,  parks  and  other  facilities  for 
recreation;  and  the  fostering  of  the  provi- 
sion or  expansion  of  facilities  for  educa- 
tional and  cultural  pursuits,  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  conditions  under 
which  people  live  and  work  and  under  which 
business  enterprise  may  expand  and  prosper, 
to  an  economy  of  maximum  production, 
employment,  and  purchasing  power,  and  to 
the  growth  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

To  carry  out  such  national  purpose  and 
policy,  and  in  recognition  of  the  Increasing 
Importance  of  urban  communities  in  our 
national  life,  the  Congress  finds  that  estab- 
lishment of  an  executive  department  Is  de- 
sirable to  achieve  the  best  administration  of 
the  principal  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  provide  assistance  for  hous- 
ing and  for  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  our  urban  communities;  to  give 
leadership  within  the  executive  branch  in 
securing  the  coordination  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral activities  which  have  a  major  effect  upon 
urban,  suburban  or  metropolitan  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment;  to  encourage  the 
solution  of  urban,  suburban,  and  metropoli- 
tan problems  through  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate action.  Including  promotion  of  Inter- 
state, regional,  and  metropolitan  cooperation; 
and  to  provide  for  full  and  appropriate  con- 
sideration, at  the  national  level,  of  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  urban  areas  and  of  the 
people  who  live  and  work  In  them. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  established  by  this  Act,  and  any 
other  departments,  agencies  or  instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States  having  func- 
tions, powers  or  duties,  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  which  have  a  major  effect  upon 
urban,  suburban  or  metropolitan  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  shall  exercise  such 
functions,  powers  and  duties  In  accordance 
with  the  national  policy  declared  by  this 
Act  and  In  such  manner  as  will  facilitate 
sustained  progress  toward  the  attainment  of 
the  national  purpose  established  by  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    DEPAHTMINT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  Government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Urban  Afftilrs  and  Housing  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Department") .  TTiere  shall 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Department  a  Secretary 
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ot  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  De- 
partment shall  be  administered  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  heads  of  executive  departments. 

( b )  The  Secretary  shall,  among  his  respon- 
sibilities, conduct  continuing  comprehensive 
studies,  and  make  available  findings,  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  urban  develop- 
ment and  housing;  advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  Federal  programs  and  activities 
contributing  to  the  achievement  of  national 
policy  declared  by  this  Act;  develop  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  policies  for  foster- 
ing the  orderly  growth  and  development  of 
the  Nation's  urban  communities;  exercise 
leadership  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
in  coordinating  Federal  activities  affecting 
urban  areas:  provide  technical  assistance  and 
Information  to  State  and  local  governments 
In  developing  solutions  to  urban  problems: 
and  encourage  comprehensive  planning  by 
the  State  and  local  governments  with  a  view 
to  coordinating  Federal,  State  and  com- 
munity development  activities  at  the  local 
level. 

UNDER  SECRETART   AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment an  Under  Secretary,  three  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  a  General  Counsel,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  under  secre- 
taries, assistant  secretaries,  and  general 
counsels,  respectively,  of  executive  depart- 
ments, and  who  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Secretary  under  the  classified 
civil  service,  who  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions, [Mwers  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time,  and  whose 
annual  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  now  or  hereafter  provided  by 
law  for  administrative  assistant  secretaries 
of  executive  departments. 

TRANSFERS    TO    DEPABTMKNT 

Sec  5  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (bl  of  this  section,  there  are 
hereby  transferred  to  and  vested  In  the  Sec- 
retary aU  of  the  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  In  that 
Agency,  and  of  the  heads  and  other  officers 
and  offices  of  said  agencies. 

(b)  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  Its  functions,  powers 
and  duties.  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  308  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  and  the  Item  num- 
bered "(39)"  of  section  106(a>  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  position  of  the  President  of 
said  Association  is  hereby  allocated  among 
the  positions  referred  to  In  the  proviso  of 
section  7(c)    hereof. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sic.  6  (a)  Section  19(d)  (1)  of  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1948,  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting a  comma  and  the  following:  "Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Sec- 
retary of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing." 

(b)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (6 
US.C.  1 )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Eleventh.  The  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 


make  applicable  to  the  Department  any  pro- 
vision of  law  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  personnel  employed  In 
connection  with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpendM 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  or  other  funds  held,  used,  arising 
from,  or  available  or  to  be  made  available  In 
connection  with,  the  functions,  powers  and 
duties  transferred  by  section  5  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  transferred  with  such  functions,  pow- 
ers and  duties,  respectively. 

(b)  No  transfer  of  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  shall  at  any  time  be  made  within 
the  Department  In  connection  with  the  sec- 
ondary market  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  rights  and  interests 
of  owners  of  outstanding  common  stock 
Issued  under  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  thereby. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  to 
select,  appoint,  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  offlcers  and  employees.  In- 
cluding attorneys,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provLslons  of  this  Act  and  to 
prescribe  their  authority  and  duties:  Pro- 
vided, That,  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix  the  compensation  for  not  more 
than  nine  positions  in  the  Department  at 
annual  rates  not  more  than  $1,500  In  excess 
of  the  compensation  now  or  hereafter  fixed 
by  law  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  standards  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  section  505  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  place  not  to  exceed  thirty-five 
positions  in  grades  16,  17.  or  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  established  by  such  Act.  and 
such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  (1) 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to 
be  placed  in  such  grades  and  (11)  the  number 
of  positions  in  such  grades  which  were  al- 
located under  section  505  to  any  agency  or 
organizational  unit  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  which  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
his  functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
as  he  may  deelgnate,  may  authorize  such 
successive  redelegatlons  of  such  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  he  may  deem  desirable, 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties.  The  second  pro- 
viso of  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  hereby  rei>ealed. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem 
for  individuals. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
Ush  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  common  administrative  services  as 
he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  In  the  Interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  Department. 
Including  such  services  as  a  central  supply 
service  for  stationery  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  for  which  adequate  stocks  may 
be  maintained  to  meet  In  whole  or  In  part 
the  requirements  of  the  Department  and  Its 
agencies;  central  messenger,  mall,  telephone 
and  other  communications  services:  procure- 
ment and  management  of  office  space:  cen- 
tral services  for  document  reproduction  and 
for  graphics  and  visual  aids;  and  a  central 
library  service.  In  addition  to  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  provide  capital  for  said  fund, 
which  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized, 
the  fund  shall  be  capitalized  by  transfer  to 
it  of  such  stocks  of  supplies  and  equipment 


on  hand  or  on  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
direct.  Such  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
available  funds  of  agencies  and  offices  in  the 
Department  for  which  services  are  performed 
at  rates  which  will  return  in  full  all  expenses 
of  operation,  including  reserves  for  accrued 
annual  leave  and  for  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of  such 
device  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

ABOLITIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  abolished  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  the  Public 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  National 
Housing  Council,  the  offices  of  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner,  Public  Housing  Comirils- 
sloner.  Deputy  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator.  Urban  Renewal  Commission- 
er, and  Community  Facilities  Commissioner, 
the  position  of  director  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 106(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  194B, 
the  position  of  director  referred  to  in  section 
304  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948  and  any  other 
positions  heretofore  established  by  law  in 
the  aforesaid  agencies,  but  not  positions  es- 
tablished by  law  in  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year, 
make  a  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
Eion  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the 
Department  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
the  head  of  any  agency  or  any  other  officer 
abolished  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  his 
official  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  clutles.  or  by  or  against  , 
any  agency  abolished  by  this  Act,  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  the  provl- 
£ions  of  this  Act,  but  the  court  may,  on 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  after  such  tak- 
ing effect,  showing  a  necessity  for  the  sur- 
vival of  such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  questions 
involved,  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained 
by  or  against  the  Secretary  or  such  other 
officer  or  office  of  the  E>epartment  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act,  all  powers  and  author- 
ities conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumula- 
tive and  additional  to  and  not  In  derogation 
of  any  powers  and  authorities  otherwise 
existing.  All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  au- 
thorizations, delegations,  or  other  actions 
duly  issued,  made  or  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  applicable  law,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office 
abolished  by  this  Act  pertaining  to  any  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  transferred  by  this 
Act  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  until 
modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  or 
such  other  officer  or  office  of  the  Department 
as,  in  accordance  with  applicable  law,  may 
be  appropriate.  With  respect  to  any  func- 
tion, power,  or  duty  Uansferred  by  or  under 
this  Act  and  exercised  hereafter,  reference 
In  another  Federal  statute  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  or  to  any  officer, 
office,  or  agency  therein,  except  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  Its  offi- 
cers, shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary. 

SHyARABILITT 

Sec  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  intent  of  Congress.  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
if  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  persons  or  circumstances, 
shaU  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent 
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Jurisdiction  to  be  Invalid,  such  Judgment 
shall  not  affect,  impair,  or  Invalidate  the  re- 
mamder  of  this  Act  or  Its  application  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances,  but  shall 
be  conflned  In  Its  operation  to  the  provision 
of  this  Act.  or  the  application  thereof  to  the 
persons  and  circumstances,  directly  Involved 
In  the  controversy  in  which  such  Judgment 
shall  have  been  rendered. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    AND    INT^M    APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  12  (a)  The  provftlons  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  up>on  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  following 
the  date  on  which  this  Act  is  approved  by 
the  President,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  shall  specify  by  executive  order 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  except 
that  the  President  may  ntjminate.  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  appoint,  any  of  the  officers  provided 
for  In  sections  3(ai  and  4(a)  of  this  Act 
at  any  time  after  the  date  this  Act  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

(bi  In  the  event  that  one  or  more  officers 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  not  have  entered  upon  office  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  President  may 
designate  any  person  who  was  an  officer  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  Im- 
mediately prior  to  said  effective  date  to  act 
In  such  office  until  the  office  Is  filled  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  or  until  the  expiration  of 
the  first  period  of  sixty  days  following  said 
effective  date,  whichever  shall  first  occur. 
While  BO  acting  such  persons  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rates  provided  by  this 
Act  for  the  respective  offices  in  which  they 
act. 


Sectional  Analysis 
SHOET  title 
Section    1    provides    that    the   act   may    be 
cited  a3  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 

Housing  Act. 

declaration  o»  national  urban  affairs  and 

HOUSING   policy 

Section  2(a)    sets  forth   the  congressional 
declaration   of   the    need   for    the  sound    de- 
velopment   and    redevelopment    of    the    Na- 
tion's   urban    communities       It    Is    declared 
that   the   national    policy  shall   be   to   assist 
urban  communities  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  local  programs  to  meet  the  problems 
resulting  from   growth       Included   would   be 
assistance    in    planning    for   community   de- 
velopment   and    redevelopment,    eliminating 
slums   and   blight,   providing   decent  homes, 
promoting  effective  mass  transportation,  and 
providing  public,   recreational,   and  cultural 
facilities.     It  states  the  congresslunal  finding 
that  establishment  of  an  executive   depart- 
ment is  desirable  to  administer  the  principal 
Federal   programs  of  assistance   for  commu- 
nity  development    and    housing,    secure    co- 
ordination   among    other    Federal    activities 
affecting  urban  areas,  encourage  the  solution 
of  related  problems  through  State,  local,  and 
private   action,   and   provide   for  the  consid- 
eration   of    urban   problems   at   the    national 
level 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  declares  that 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing established  by  this  bill  and  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  having  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  affecting  urban  and 
metropolitan  development  shall  exercise 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  In  accord- 
ance with  the  national  policy  declared  by 
this  bill. 

Kstablishment  of  department 
Section  3(a»  establishes  a  new  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  and  provides 
that  it  be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing,  who  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  connrmation. 
The  Dep>artment  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision   and   direction   of   the   Secretary    who 


would  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments. At  present,  section  102  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  (5  U.S.C  , 
section  2201)  provides  that  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  shall  receive  $25,000  per 
annum. 

Section  3(bi  directs  the  Secretary,  among 
his  other  respK^nslbllitles,  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing studies  of  urban  and  hoxislng  prob- 
lems, advise  the  President  with  re8p>ect  to 
Federal  programs  and  activities  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  the  national  policy 
declared  by  the  bill,  exercise  leadership  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  In  coordinat- 
ing Federal  activities  affecting  urban  areas, 
and  provide  techrical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  solving  urban  problems. 
The  Secretary  would  also  promote  the  coor- 
dination of  Federal.  State,  and  Cf  mmunlty 
development   activities   at   the   local   level. 

UNDER    secretaries    AND    OTHER    omcERS 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
an  Under  Secretu^.  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  a  General  Counsel  In  the  Depart- 
ment, all  of  wh(im  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  Senate  confirmation. 
Such  officers  would  p>erform  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
They  would  receive  the  same  compensation 
as  the  Under  S«;cretarles,  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  Gener  il  Counsels  of  other  depart- 
ments. At  present,  section  104  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  (5  U  S C, 
sec.  2203)  provides  that  Under  Secretaries 
receive  $21,000  p«r  annum;  and  section  106 
of  that  act  (5  U.S.C,  sec.  2205)  provides  that 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  General  Counsels 
receive  $20,000  per  annum. 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
an  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  who 
shall  be  appolnte<l  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
approval  of  the  President.  The  Administra- 
tive Assistant  Se<:retary  would  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  of  $19,000  per  annum 
and  would  perform  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  His  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  certain  other  depart- 
ments. 

transfers  to  department 

Section  5(a)  provides  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
of  all  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Public 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  heads  and 
other  officers  and  offices  of  those  agencies. 
Under  that  provl.iion,  thTe  Secretary  would 
have  all  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Admlnlstnitor  of  HHFA  and,  addi- 
tionally, the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
now  vested  by  law  In  the  Commissioners 
of  FTHA  and  PHA  for  the  operation  of  their 
respective  units.  The  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration, the  Urban  Renewal  Administration, 
and  their  officers  are  already  vested  in  the 
Administrator  of  HHFA  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

As  provided  for  in  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
bill,  the  constituent  units  of  HHFA,  except 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  delegate  and  to  authorize 
the  successive  redelegatlon  of  his  functions, 
powers,  and  duties.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary, he  could  not  take  action  to  use  funds 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they 
were  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
would  not  be  Included  in  the  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  and  would  not  be  abolished. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  provides  that 
FNMA  would  be  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  would  be  vested 
with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  pos- 
sessed by  the   Administrator  of  HHFA  with 


regard  to  PNMA.  Therefore,  the  Secretary 
would  become  the  chairman  of  the  FNMA 
board  of  directors.  FNMA  would  be  an  en- 
tity within  the  department,  and  the  rlgh^.* 
and  interests  of  the  owners  of  outstanding 
conxmon  stock  Issued  under  the  FNMA  Char- 
ter Act  would  not  be  affected  under  the 
transfer 

Finally,  subsection  (b)  contains  a  technical 
tunendment  to  repeal  the  language  in  section 
308  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  (12  USC,  sec 
17231  and  that  Item  in  section  106(a)  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  (6  U.S.C, 
sec  2206)  which  provide  that  the  President 
of  FNMA  is  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  established  for  the  heads  of  HHFA  con- 
stituent units.  Instead,  that  officer  would 
receive  an  unchanged  salary,  $20,000  per  an- 
num, under  the  provisions  of  section  7(c) 
of  the  bill. 

CONFOBMING    AMENDMENTl 

Section  6(a)  would  amend  section  19(d) 
(1)  of  the  act  of  June  26.  1948  (3  USC. 
sec  19(d)(1)).  to  place  both  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  In 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent They  would  become  eligible  to  act  as 
President  only  If  the  Vice  President.  Speaker 
of  the  House.  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments having  precedence  over  them  are  un- 
able to  serve  as  President. 

Sections  6(b)  and  6(c)  are  technical  pro- 
visions extending  to  the  new  Department  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  the 
bill.  Those  provisions  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters as  departmental  vacancies,  regulations, 
duties  of  clerks,  details  and  employment  of 
personnel,  oaths,  subpenas.  and  witness  fees. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Section  7(a)  provides  that  all  the  person- 
nel and  resources,  including  funds,  property, 
and  records  available  in  connection  with  the 
functions  transferred  by  section  5  are  trans- 
ferred with  the  respective  functions. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  provides  that 
no  transfers  of  functions  may  be  made 
within  the  Department  with  respect  to  the 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  such  transfers  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  rights  and  InteresU  of  the 
owners  of  FNMA  common  stock. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  7  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  Department  personnel 
and  prescribe  their  duties.  The  Oiws  ap- 
plicable to  the  Federal  civil  service  would 
apply  to  employees  of  the  Department.  The 
Secretary  further  would  be  authorized  to  fix 
the  comjjensation  for  not  more  than  9 
clvU-servlce  positions  (Including  the  heads 
of  major  constituent  units)  at  rates  not 
more  than  $1,500  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
compensation  provided  for  positions  In  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1959,  as  now  or  hereafter 
amended,  and  to  place  up  to  35  Department 
positioiis  In  grades  16.  17,  or  18  of  the  gen- 
eral schedule  pursuant  to  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (5  USC,  sec.  1105).  which 
provides  for  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
proval of  such  allocations  of  positions.  The 
positions  to  be  placed  in  grade  16.  17,  or 
18  of  the  general  schedule  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  authorized  for  Federal  agencies 
generally  by  section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  those  allocated 
to  any  unit  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
this  bill  or  to  the  FNMA. 

Subsection  (e),of  section  7  permits  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  or  authorize  redelega- 
tlon of  any  of  his  functions  to  such  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
designate.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  prescribe  necessary  rules  and  regulations. 
This  subsection  also  repeals  a  portion  of  sec- 
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tlon  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (42  USC.  sec.  1451(c)).  to  per- 
mit t^e  Secretary  to  delegate  or  redelegate 
the  authority  to  (1)  approve  the  workable 
program  of  a  locality  for  dealing  with  its 
overall  problems  of  slums  and  blight.  (2) 
certify  that  Federal  assistance  In  urban  re- 
newal work  enumerated  under  section  101(c) 
may  be  made  available  U'  a  community.  (3) 
certify  the  maximum  number  of  dwelling 
units  needed  for  the  relocation  of  eligible 
families  to  be  displaced  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action,  and  (4)  determine  that 
the  relocation  requirements  of  section  106(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  have  been  met. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  7  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  working  capital  fund,  similar 
to  those  In  other  departments,  for  operat- 
ing various  common  administrative  serv- 
ices In  the  Department  such  as  supply,  mes- 
senger, mall,  telephone,  space,  library,  and 
reproduction  services  The  revolving  fund 
would  be  financed  through  appropriations 
and  charges  against  the  agencies  and  offices 
In  the  Department  for  which  services  are 
performed. 

Subsection  (h)  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  have  a  Department  seal  made  and  pro- 
vides for  Judicial  notice  of  the  seal. 

abolitions 
Section  8  would  abolish  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Housing 
Council,  and  the  offices  of  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator.  Deputy  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner.  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner,  Urban  Renewal  Commis- 
sioner, Community  Facilities  Commissioner, 
and  all  other  positions  established  by  law 
in  the  above  agencies,  but  not  In  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

ankual  repo«t 
Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congres*  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding 
year. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Section  10  provides  that  any  pending  liti- 
gation or  other  proceeding  by  or  against  any 
agency  or  officer  abolished  by  the  bill  would 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  new  act,  and 
also  provides  for  appropriate  substitution 
of  successor  parties.  The  section  further 
provides  that  all  rules,  regulations  and  or- 
ders Issued  under  applicable  law  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill  shall  continue  In 
effect  unless  modified  or  rescinded  by  the 
Secretary  or  other  legally  authorized  officer 
or  office  of   the  Department. 

BEPAKABILITT 

Section  11  provides  a  standard  separabil- 
ity clause. 

IFTECTIVK      DATE     AND     INTERIM      APPOINTMENTS 

Section  12(a)  provides  that  the  act  would 
take  effect  60  days  from  the  date  of  Its  ap- 
proval, or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify.  However,  In  the  Interim 
the  President  could  nominate  and  the  Sen- 
ate could  confirm  the  Department's  officers. 
Such  officers  would  not  enter  on  duty  until 
the  act  takes  effect  generally. 

Section  12(b)  makes  provision  for  interim 
officers,  as  may  be  necessary,  for  a  60-day 
period  immediately  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
i&  my  hope,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  proce«?d  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  department  in  our  Gov- 
ernment.   I  am  hopelul  that  during  the 


time  that  we  have  the  hearings  and  a 
discussion  of  the  bill  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  interest  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  discuss  it  on  the  floor.  It  is 
very  important  that  there  be  a  broad 
legislative  history  established  concern- 
ing it. 

THE  MINNESOTA  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  I  have  been  pleased  and 
proud  to  see  that  my  State  of  Minnesota 
is  receiving  increased  attention  in  the 
national  press  and  periodicals.  Of 
course,  I  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  the  North  Star  State,  the  mag- 
nificent resources  it  contributes  to  the 
Nation  and  the  skills  and  progressive- 
ness  of  its  people.  I  want  other  Amer- 
icans in  all  sections  of  the  country  to 
share  this  appreciation. 

I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons for  this  new  national  interest  in 
Minnesota  is  the  important  participa- 
tion of  the  State  and  some  of  its  lead- 
ing citizens  in  the  New  Frontier. 

Many  Minnesotans  have  joined  the  ad- 
ministration in  extremely  important  po- 
sitions. Former  Gov.  Orville  Freeman 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota's  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  are  just 
two. 

In  the  past  week,  two  national  maga- 
zines have  focused  attention  on  Minne- 
sota— Look  magazine  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Look  magazine  announced  that 
Bloomington,  Minn.,  is  1  of  just  11 
American  communities  chosen  for  the 
All-America  City  Award,  sponsored 
jointly  by  Look  and  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League. 

The  citizens  of  Bloomington  won  this 
award  through  their  determined  and 
dedicated  work  for  major  civic  improve- 
ments. I  would  like  to  quote  from  Look 
magazine's  statement  on  the  progressive 
leadership  of  Bloomington  citizens  for 
a  particular  project: 

Bloomington  was  a  victim  of  Its  own  phe- 
nomenal growth.  From  a  prewar  village  of 
3.467,  it  had  become  the  fourth  largest  city 
in  the  State,  with  a  population  of  some 
52.000.     Expansion  brought  problems. 

The  city  has  spxent  $18  million  on  new 
schools  since  1950.  But  it  still  lacked  public 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  even  though  80 
percent  of  the  private  wells  were  contami- 
nated. A  committee  of  34  clUzens  recom- 
mended the  Immediate  construction  of  both 
facilities,  but  faced  strong  opposition. 
Later,  1,000  block  leaders  set  out  to  persuade 
homeowners  to  tie  Into  the  new  systems 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000  each.  They  did  the  Job 
In  4  months.  Today,  the  $16  million  project 
is  two-thirds   completed. 

I  know  the  mayor  of  this  city,  His 
Honor  Gordon  Miklethun,  and  he  is  a 
fine,  progressive,  alert,  able  public  offi- 
cial. He  has  given  to  the  community  of 
Bloomington,  along  with  the  members 
of  the  city  council  and  other  leading 
citizens,  some  of  the  finest  leswiership 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  typifies  the 
capacity  for  leadership  and  action  of 
Minnesotans.  The  people  of  Minnesota 
face  many  problems  of  a  changing 
society,  but  working  together  they  tackle 


those  problems  and  continue  to  build 
better  communities  and  a  stronger  State. 
I  might  add  that  even  yesterday,  in 
Minnesota,  with  the  temperature  in  the 
very  low  forties,  a  temperature  which  .is 
primarily  conducive  to  give  the  rugged 
Big  Ten  football  playing  opportunity,  the 
Minnesota  Twins,  the  new  baseball  team, 
took  the  measure  of  the  Washington 
Senators  to  the  tune  of  1  to  0,  in  a  fine 
and  spectacular  baseball  game  attended 
by  more  than  13,000  persons  as  paid  at- 
tendance. 

The  second  important  article  on 
Minnesota  appeared  in  the  March  18 
edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  I 
ask  that  this  article  by  Clay  Blair,  Jr.. 
entitled  "Minnesota  Grows  Older."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Minnesota  Grows  Oldek 
(By  Clay  Blair.  Jr  ) 
A  chilly,  mld-Octol>er  wind  scrubbed 
through  the  virgin  stand  of  Norway  and 
white  pine.  I  pulled  my  coat  tight  and 
hurried  along  a  path  toward  my  objective. 
Lake  Itasca,  deep  In  the  heart  of  Minnesota. 
When  I  rounded  a  bend  It  lay  before  me, 
small,  deep  blue,  and  vibrant.  Its  surface 
ruffled  by  prancing,  miniature  whitecaps. 
Swaying,  green,  giant  pines,  feet  clustered 
In  a  fern  of  brownish  marshweed,  ringed  the 
Irregular  shore.  I  stopped  and  stared,  mo- 
mentarily overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
land  and  by  the  gentle  Impact  of  splendid 
solitude.  Many  moons  ago  this  was  a  corner 
of  Hiawatha's  happy  hunting  grounds.  It 
looked  every  Inch  the  part. 

Lake  Itasca  Is  one  of  the  least  known  yet, 
In  some  ways.-^most  significant  ponds  on  our 
continent.  Itasca  is  a  contraction  of  the 
Latin  words.  Veritas  and  caput,  which  mean, 
loosely,  true  head.  Itasca  is  the  humble 
origin  of  North  America's  mlgjitlest.  most 
influential  and  famous  river,  the  Mississippi. 
FYom  the  lake  It  meanders  northward  for  a 
way,  little  more  than  a  respectable  creek. 
Then  It  bends  southward,  gathering  size  and 
dignity  In  Minnesota's  shallow  but  gushing 
watersheds.  Prom  there  it  rolls  on  and  on 
and  on,  altogether  2,552  miles  from  Ttasca  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  stood  alone  by  the 
lake,  pondering  these  facts.  Only  the  chat- 
tering of  my  teeth   broke   the  stillness. 

I  shouldn't  complain  about  the  cold.  By 
Minnesota  standards  It  was  a  sparkling  fall 
day — only  about  6*  or  7*  below  freezing.  In 
not  many  days  Itasca's  whitecaps  would  be 
subdued,  burled  beneath  a  3-foot  layer  of 
Ice.  The  temperature  would  plunge  to  a 
breathtaking  20" .  30'.  40°  and  sometimes 
50°  below  zero.  Then  snow — fine,  dry,  un- 
meltlng  snow — would  fall,  layer  upon  layer, 
from  November  until  April.  All  of  northern 
Minnesota  would  be  transformed  almost 
magically  from  deep  green  to  a  dazzling 
white  snowscape.  The  days  would  become 
uncommonly  brief.  The  sun  would  swing, 
reddish  and  low,  across  the  southern  skies 
in  9-hour  arcs,  casting  elongated  shadows 
behind  the  pines.  During  the  long  nights 
the  sky  would  turn  velvet  black,  pinpricked 
by  brilliant  stars  or  mottled  by  eerie  north- 
ern lights.  Then  it  would  be  cold — colder 
than  most  of  us  can  imagine 

I  had  come  \o  Minnesota  at  the  urging  of 
Frank  B  Griffith,  68,  an  amateur  Midwestern 
historian  who  believes  that  the  State  needs 
explaining  to  the  outside  world.  I  welcomed 
Mr.  Griffith's  invitation.  For  me  Minnesota, 
like  Tasmania,  had  always  been  a  big  ques- 
tion mark  on  my  mental  map.  Now  that  Is 
gone,  replaced  by  vlvld  memories  and  facts 
collected  on  two  visits  there,  one  In  the 
summer    and    one    In    the    fall.     I    traveled 
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through  the  State  by  car,  airplane,  boat, 
canoe  and  on  foot.  I  probed  the  clean  Twin 
Cities.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Incredibly  rich  farm  country  In  the  soutii 
and  west.  I  hiked  through  the  wilderness 
along  the  Minnesota-Canadian  border,  the 
Luid  of  beavers  and  blessed  quiet.  The  tour 
was  no  lark.  Minnesota  is  a  big  State.  In 
area — 84,000  square  miles — It  Is  about  the 
same  size  as  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland  put  together. 

From  the  moment  I  arrived  In  Minnesota 
I  was  drawn  almost  Irresistibly  to  Lake 
Itasca.  Much  later,  while  reading  an  ac- 
count of  Minnesota's  fascinating  geology.  I 
stopped  at  this  sentence:  "In  Minnesota's 
lake  country  man  can  find  a  solitude  and 
beauty  that  his  spirit  needs,  and  in  the  last 
remaining  Minnesota  wilderness,  among  the 
ancient  rocks  and  clear  waters,  man  might 
come  close  to  glimpsing  Immortality."  This 
was,  I  believe,  one  elusive  aspect  of  Minne- 
sota that  excited  Mr.  Griffith.  The  billowy 
clouds  that  day  obscured  a  glimpse  of  im- 
mortality. But  if  a  State  can  have  a  soul, 
then  I  believe  I  came  closest  to  It  when  I 
paused  briefly  on  my  tour  In  Itasca. 

Minnesota  lies  near  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  our  continent,  more  than  1,000  miles 
from  the  oceans.  Yet  water,  both  liquid 
and  frozen.  Is,  in  a  word,  the  essence  of  the 
State.  Water  forms  the  greater  portion  of 
the  State's  boundaries.  Within  these 
boundaries  there  are  more  lakes.  sw£L£np)s, 
creeks,  bogs  and  potholes  than  In  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Minnesota  has  so  much 
water,  In  fact,  that  It  cannot  contain  It  all. 
It  flows  out  in  all  directions,  not  only  south, 
down  the  Mississippi,  but  due  north  to 
Hudson  Bay  and  east  through  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  It  Is  exaggerating 
only  B  little  to  describe  Minnesota  as  the 
Nation's  water  faucet. 

Most  of  the  water  came,  originally,  In  the 
shape  of  an  Immense  glacier  which  Inched 
down  from  the  north  during  the  last  Ice  age. 
about  11,000  years  ago.  When  the  glacier 
melted.  It  left  behind  a  vast  number  of  lakes. 
Exactly  how  many  lakes  Is  a  moot  point. 
Minnesota  license  plates  describe  the  State  as 
the  Land  of  10,000  Lakes,  but  this  Is  Im- 
precise. Recently  State  officials,  having  de- 
fined lake  as  an  area  of  water  10  acres  or 
greater  In  size,  have  begun  a  new  and  ac- 
cvirate  count.  So  far  they  have  tagged  more 
than  22.000.  Minnesotans  Insist  that  every- 
one In  the  State  lives  within  5  miles  or  5 
minutes  of  a  lake.  There  are  scores  of  lakes 
that  have  not  even  been  named,  let  alone 
mapped. 

The  lakes  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  lives 
of  most  Minnesotans.  In  the  Twin  Cities, 
I  noted,  most  of  the  posh  neighborhoods  are 
set  around  lakes — Minnetonka  and  White 
Bear.  Almost  everyone  I  met  owned  a  boat, 
no  longer  considered  a  status  symbol  In 
Minnesota.  Although  the  water  felt  ley  to 
me  even  in  the  warmest  month — August — 
water  sports  are  wildly  popular.  Nearly 
everybody  swims.  Th.e  clan  of  sklndivers 
Is  swelling  rapidly,  and  not  a  few  dive  all 
year  round,  swimming  uader  Ice  In  rubber 
suits.  Water  skiing  is  old  hat.  Last  summer 
the  4-day  national  w^ater  ski  champion- 
ships were  held  In  the  Twin  Cities  on  one 
of  the  numerous  lakes  within  the  cities' 
limits. 

Then  there  Is  fishing.  As  f;\r  as  I  could 
determine,  fishing  Is  the  single  most  absorb- 
ing endeavor  In  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  sur- 
vey, 75  percent  of  the  people  In  the  State 
fish  for  fun.  The  annual  harvest,  by  Min- 
nesotans and  visitors,  is  a  staggering  50  mil- 
lion fish.  Minnesota  sells  more  fishing  li- 
censes (1.250.0001  than  any  other  State  In 
the  Union  except  California.  Surprisingly, 
tourism — mostly  fishermen — is  the  State's 
third  largest  Industry. 

Maintaining  Minnesota's  fish  population 
against    this    annual    angler    assault    is    big 


business.  For  exunple,  the  hatcheries  turn 
out  7  million  walleyed  pike  a  year,  to  aug- 
ment the  nattiral  reproduction.  The  fishing 
does  not  stop  In  wintertime.  Men  cut  holes 
In  the  Ice,  Eskimo  fashion,  and  sit  for  long 
hours  in  huts,  waiting  to  gig  a  great  north- 
ern or  muskellunge. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Walter  Bennett  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  who  could  scarcely  be  described 
as  a  fishing  fanatic.  Joins  the  stimmertlme 
caravan  to  Minnesota.  I  Inquired  why.  His 
reply  Is  revealing.  "It's  not  so  much  the 
fishing.  It's  great  If  you  know  where  to  go 
and  If  you  really  work  at  It.  Mainly.  I  think. 
It's  the  chance  to  get  away  from  everything. 
I  go  out  In  a  boat  every  morning  and  Just 
drift  through  that  peace  and  quiet  most  of 
the  dajL  If  I  get  tired  of  one  lake,  I  port- 
age the  boat  to  the  next  one.  That's  real 
lazyman's  country.  The  only  exertion  I  can 
remember  Is  slapping  at  mosqtxltoes." 

When  I  first  arrived  In  Minnesota  In  Au- 
gust, I  found  most  of  the  State  squared  off 
In  debate  about  whether  the  lakes  are  play- 
ing out  of  fish.  I'm  sorry  to  report  I  cannot 
resolve  this  gra\e  and  perennial  Issue  here. 
I  trolled  and  cast  with  the  most  popular 
lures  In  some  cf  the  lakes,  landing  a  few 
1-  or  2-pounders.  But,  being  a  sklndlver 
used  to  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Caribbean 
where  a  15-pounder  Is  routine,  I'm  not  a 
good  Judge  of  tame-Une  fishing.  I  talked 
with  many  fishing  experts — legion  In  Min- 
nesota— who  scc'fled  at  the  suggestion  that 
the    lakes  were    becoming  depopulated. 

"People  who  say  that  don't  know  how — 
or  where — to  fish,"  one  sal<J.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  exf  erts  say  positively  that  to 
get  big  fish.  It  Is  now  necessary  to  penetrate 
deep  Into  Canada. 

"Don't  believe  It."  a  dedicated  Mlnnesotan 
retorts.  "Guys  who  say  that  are  Just  looking 
for  a  good  excuse  to  get  farther  away  from 
their  wives." 

Those  seeking  total  peace,  and  perhaps 
better  fishing  grounds,  bypass  the  ordinary 
mass  of  lakes  and  head  directly  for  "Arrow- 
head Country."  a  wedgeshaped.  3.500.000- 
acre  tract,  sprawling  along  the  United  States- 
Canadian  border,  from  which  automobiles 
and  airplanes  are  barred.  Without  doubt, 
as  Minnesotans  proudly  claim,  this  wilder- 
ness is  the  best  canoeing  country  In  the 
world.  The  most  convenient  Jumplng-oSf 
point  Is  the  town  of  Ely,  where  campers 
can  hire  guide.?,  canoes  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  extent  of  a  tour  Into  this  pri- 
meval land,  I  found.  Is  limited  by  one's 
ability  to  portape  canoes  and  supplies  among 
the  countless  lakes  and  streams. 

Lately  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  lakeside 
lodge  owners  have  conceived  a  new  way  to 
prolong  the  tourist  season.  They  would 
turn  Minnesota's  lakeside  accommodations 
Into  a  winter-resort  center.  One  of  these 
optimists  Is  Paul  Chrysler,  who  operates  the 
plush  Timberlane  Lodge  near  Park  Rapids, 
which  Is  near  Bemldji.  sometimes  called  "the 
Nation's  Icebox."  Like  most  Minnesotans. 
Chrysler  turns  aside  talk  of  the  frigid  climate. 
"You  have  to  remember  all  the  lakes  and 
rivers  are  frozen  solid  in  winter,  and  because 
of  this  there's  no  humidity,"  he  told  me. 
"We  have  an  extremely  dry  cold  and  you 
hardly  notice  It"  Chrysler's  layout  on  Long 
Lake  Includes  snug  bungalows  with  fire- 
places, an  Indoor,  heated  swimming  pool, 
bobsled  run,  ski  hill  and  the  lake,  which  Is 
available  for  Ice  fishing. 

"In  winter,"  Chrysler  says,  "my  guests  can 
fly  direct  from  the  Twin  Cities  and  land  on 
the  lake  and  leave  the  same  way.  Every- 
thing they  need  Is  right  here."  Minnesotans 
seem  fascinated  by  the  Idea — some  of  them, 
anyway. 

Up  to  now.  however,  apart  from  Ice  fishing 
In  a  hut,  Minnesotans  have  shown  little  en- 
thusiasm for  outdoor  winter  sports.  There 
Is  little  snow  skiing:  most  Ice  skating  is  done 
on  Indoor  rinks.  One  reason  Is  that  It  Is 
too  cold  for  most  people.     A  lady  who  spent 


nine  winters  In  northern  Minnesota  gives 
some  Idea  of  what  it  Is  like  to  be  outside  in 
this  subzero  climate. 

"Keep  moving."  she  writes,  "never  at  a 
run,  because  you  cannot  breathe  this  air 
deeply.  Not  slowly,  because  you  must  keep 
the  blood  circulating  rapidly,  generating 
heat.  Turn  your  heavy  scarf  close  over  your 
mouth  and  nose  to  warm  the  air  you  breathe 
as  you  walk  along  vigorously.  If  you  are  un- 
der 12  or  over  45.  you  had  better  not  walk 
more  than  a  few  blocks  at  a  time.  This 
climate  Is  no  respecter  of  age." 

The  lakes  and  waterways  of  Minnesota  are 
not  new  attractions.  They  figured  promi- 
nently In  the  roughhewn  exploration  and 
early  settlement  of  the  State  and.  still  later. 
In  the  fascinating  drama  of  Minnesota's  eco- 
nomic evolution. 

The  first  men  In  the  SUite  were  prehistoric 
mounc.  builders.  Then  came  Indians — Da- 
kota and  OJibwa.  Just  who  followed  Is  still 
an  Intrltulng  controversy  among  the  schol- 
ars. Involving,  naturally,  water  and  possi- 
bly an  epic  voyage.  The  squabble  was 
touched  off  In  1898  when  a  farmer.  Olof  Oh- 
man,  uncovered  a  stone  In  a  field  near  Ken- 
sington. Minn  ,  chiseled  over  with  Nordic 
runes.  The  message  on  this  stone  indicated 
It  had  been  left  In  1362  by  Viking  explorers, 
who  had  penetrated  the  Midwest  through 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  northward-flowing  Red 
River.  After  an  exhaustive  examination, 
some  scholars  claimed  the  stone  a  phony; 
others  said  It  was  authentic.  Dr.  Theodore 
C.  Blegen,  Minnesota's  leading  historian  and 
former  dean  of  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
Graduate  School,  told  me  cautiously.  "Let's 
say  that  neither  side  has  won  a  clear-cut 
victory." 

Barring  these  Vikings  and  skipping  ahead 
300  years  to  the  mld-1600'8.  the  first  white 
men  In  Minnesota  were  French-Canadian 
explorers  and  fur  traders  who  canoed  west 
over  the  Great  Lakes,  searching  for  nelts 
and  the  hard-sought  Northwest  Pa^siTge^to 
the  Pacific.  They  found  no  passage,  but 
the  traders,  soon  Including  the  British,  were 
astounded  by  Minnesota's  fur-bearing  popu- 
lation. These  tough  outdoorsmen.  called 
voyageurs,  dotted  Minnesota's  lakes  and 
rivers  with  trading  posts  to  which  Indians 
and  whites  alike  paddled  canoeloads  of  pelts 
from  the  back  country.  For  decades  there- 
after the  territory  was  the  center  of  a  tug 
of  war  Involving  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
Northwest  Company.  British,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Indians.  After  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase In  1803,  Minnesota  fell  completely 
under  U.S.  Jurisdiction.  In  1858  It  became 
the  32d  State. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  In  Min- 
nesota's history  occurred  shortly  after  she 
achieved  statehood.  In  1862  the  Sioux,  as 
the  Dakota  Indians  are  popularly  called, 
egged  on  by  Chief  Little  Crow  and  others, 
brutally  massacred  some  white  settlers  In 
a  surprise  attack.  After  a  bloody  and  ter- 
rifying struggle,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
last  great  Indian  wars,  the  Sioux  were  fi- 
nally cornered.  President  Lincoln  approved 
the  hanging  of  38  of  the  Indian  leaders, 
who  were  executed  In  public,  an  occasion 
described  by  some  historians  as  "America's 
greatest  mass  execution."  The  settlers  drove 
the  surviving  Sioux  out  of  the  State  and 
confined  the  more  peaceful  Chippewa 
(OJibwa)  to  lake-ringed  reservations,  where 
they  remain  today,  some  13,000  In  number. 
These  Indians  hold  exclusive  rights  to  har- 
vest the  wild  rice  which  grows  on  the  lake 
shores. 

The  modern  development  of  Minnesota  un- 
folded In  a  rough-and-tumble  three-act 
drama.  The  underlying  vehicle  of  this  play, 
which  frequently  bordered  on  the  tragic, 
was  water.  Act  1  was  the  timber  rape. 
About  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  skilled 
Scandinavian  lumberjacks,  at  ease  In  a 
vigorous  climate  and  akin  In  spirit  to  the 
brawny  voyageurs.  descended  on  Minnesota's 
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magnificent  virgin  forests  In  greedy  hordes. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Minnesota  soon  be- 
came highways  for  a  massive  outpouring  of 
logs.  Sawmills  by  the  hundreds  sprang  up 
alongside  the  waterfalls.  Big  paddle  wheel- 
ed chugged  up  the  broad  Mississippi  to 
carry  away  the  lumber  In  1894  and  1918 
dreadful  tires,  which  killed  about  800  per- 
sons, swept  through  the  foresu.  taking  a 
further  toll.  Minnesota  has  never  fully  re- 
covered from  this  wasteful  onslaught.  The 
descendants  of  the  lunnberjacks — Finns. 
Norwegians,  Danes.  Swedes,  who  Inspired  the 
tales  of  Paul  Bunyan — remain,  but  virgin 
timber,  such  as  the  stand  I  saw  In  Itasca. 
U  rare.  Today  most  of  Minnesota  is  cov- 
ered by  scrubby  second -growth  birch  and 
aspen,  scientifically  harvested  by  the  $200 
million  pulp  Industry  Ardent  conserva- 
tionists have  planted  millions  of  little  pine 
trees,  but  It  will  be  years  before  great  for- 
ests cover  the  land  again. 

Act  2  was  the  evolution  of  the  flour  'n- 
dustry.  which  began  about  the  time  the  big 
pine  trunks  began  floating  downstream  to 
the  sawmills.  Homesteaders — devout,  con- 
servative Scandlnavln  Lutherans  and  Ger- 
man Catholics — flocked  Into  southern  and 
western  Minnesota  to  claim  the  rich  soil. 
Soon  their  farms  began  to  produce  wheat 
In  enormous  quantity,  and  hundreds  of  flour 
mills  sprouted  on  Minnesota's  handy  wa- 
terways. The  largest  mills  grouped  at  St. 
Anthony  Falls,  a  sawmill  center,  where  the 
settlements  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  lay 
side  by  side  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Mississippi  rivers.  On  Lake 
Superior.  Duluth— named  for  an  early 
French  explorer — emerged  as  a  big  grain  ex- 
porting port.  For  a  while  Minnesota  was 
the  flour  capital  of  the  world,  and  Its  big 
iniUB — PlUsbury.  General  Mills,  and  so  on — 
became  household  words.  In  time  the  soil 
tired  from  yielding  only  wheat,  and  new. 
lower  cost  wheat  areas  developed  In  the 
Great  Plains,  and  the  flour-mllllng  capital 
shuffled  off  to  Buffalo.  Kansas  City 
and  other  places.  However,  the  big  milling 
companies  kept  their  headquarters  and 
'  some  mills  In  the  Twin  Cities,  together  with 
the  hub  of  a  grain-gathering  railroad  net- 
work. With  this  base  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis grew  Into  transportation  and  finan- 
cial centers  of  the  upper  Midwest. 

The  Scandinavian  and  German  farmers 
who  had  come  to  plant  wheat  made  a  last- 
ing Impact  on  the  State.  They  shifted  to 
other  crops — corn,  alfalfa,  flax,  soybeans — 
and  today  Minnesota's  145.000  neat,  efficient 
farms  provide  the  State's  greatest  source 
of  revenue.  The  12th  State  In  area.  Min- 
nesota ranks  5th  in  production  of  all  farm 
products.  The  farmers  also  cast  the  State's 
character,  which  can  be  summarized  as 
stodgy,  reliable  and  healthy.  Today  Min- 
nesota ranks  low  on  crime.  Insanity  and 
alcoholism,  and  high  on  literacy,  school  and 
church  attendance — surprisingly,  there  are 
almost  as  many  Catholics  as  Lutherans.  On 
Selective  Service  qualification  tests,  for  ex- 
ample. Minnesotans  consistently  score  low- 
est in  percentage  of  rejections.  In  per 
capita  owner-occupied  homes,  an  Important 
yardstick  of  stability.  Minnesota  ranks  sec- 
ond highest  (after  Michigan)  In  the  Nation. 
Act  3  was  the  discovery  and  exploitation 
of  the  richest  Iron-ore  deposits  in  the 
United  States.  Indians  told  early  explorers 
of  the  iron,  but  it  was  not  fully  exposed — 
or  needed — until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  First  came  the  Vermilion  Range,  then 
the  110-mlle-long  Mesabi  Range,  where  in 
1890  pro6p>ectors  uncovered  fabulous  ore  de- 
posits almost  on  the  surface. 

What  made  the  Mesabl  deposits  even  more 
valuable  was  the  proximity  of  a  waterway — 
Lake  Superior — to  move  the  ore  quickly  and 
cheaply  to  the  steel  mills.  The  miners — 
tough  Immigrants  for  the  most  part,  like  the 
voyageurs  and  lumberjacks — brought  In 
massive  machinery  to  scoop  off  the   "over- 


burden and  dig  out  the  ore.  Then  they  laid 
a  downhill  railroad  system  from  the  mines 
to  the  grain  port,  Duluth.  There  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  Lake  Sui>erlor — alongside  the 
grain  elevators — they  built  a  maze  of  semi- 
automatic ore-loading  docks.  Soon  a  fleet 
of  elongated  Great  Lakes  ore  boats  was 
nosing  Into  Duluth.  Over  the  years  the 
open-pit  mines  of  the  Mesabl  Range  have 
suppl  rd  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's 
insatiable  craving  for  iron  ore.  Although  it 
Is  frozen  tight  about  4  months  of  the  year, 
in  terms  of  tonnage,  which  mounts  fast  with 
high-density  ore,  Duluth  ranks  as  the 
second-largest  port  In  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  for  Minnesota,  the  water- 
ways in  this  economic  drama  turned  out 
mostly  to  be  a  one-way  street,  an  expeditious 
means  of  draining  off  the  States  resources. 
Take  the  iron  ore,  for  example.  For  over 
half  a  century  it  has  provided  enormous 
revenue  for  the  State,  Including  vast  sums 
for  the  support  of  the  public  education  sys- 
tem, which  not  surprisingly  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  best.  But  now,  like  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  the  timber  and  wheatlands 
of  yesteryear,  the  high-grade  ore  will  even- 
tually give  out.  Engineers  have  perfected 
ways  of  exploiting  the  low-grade  ores— the 
taconlte  pellet  is  the  most  famous — but  these 
are  expensive.  It  may  turn  out  that  bene- 
ficlated  ores  cannot  compete  favorably  with 
the  ore  deposits  of  Labrador  and  Venezuela. 
Certainly  It  will  never  bring  Minnesota  any- 
thing like  the  ore  revenue  of  the  past. 

Thus,  while  Minnesota  still  sports  a  warm 
cloak  of  prosperity,  on  close  Inspection  we 
see  the  sleeves  are  shiny  and  frayed,  and 
there  are  no  resources  to  supply  a  new  one. 
This  growing  economic  crisis  is  reflected  In 
the  population  figures.  In  the  last  10  years 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  exploded  with  people. 
Yet  experts  in  these  matters  say  that  In 
Minnesota  the  1960  census  really  shows  a  net 
decline  of  about  100l)00 — a  significant  num- 
ber In  a  total  population  of  3,400,(X)0.  The 
experts  say  the  trouble  is  that  Minnesota 
has  failed  to  build  a  broad  permanent  indus- 
trial base  to  provide  Jobs  for  its  youth — 
those  from  the  cities  and  the  Increasing 
number  displaced  from  the  farms  by  rural 
mechanization. 

This  ominous  trend  has  not  been  lost  on 
Minnesota's  government.  Somewhat  be- 
latedly the  State  has  embarked  on  a  crash 
program  to  lure  Industry  to  the  fold,  drum- 
beating  the  high  quality  of  the  work  force 
and  the  State's  recreational  facilities.  But 
industry's  response  has  been  cool.  Some 
businessmen  complain  of  the  climate  and 
lack  of  raw  materials,  but  most  complain 
that  Minnesota's  tax  climate  Is  unfavorable. 
If  not  downright  chilly  for  Industry — espe- 
cially a  yearly  inventory  tax.  These  Include 
the  executives  of  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (Scotch  tape,  Thermo-Pax 
copying  machines  and  so  on) — one  of  the 
State's  largest  companies.  Most  Industrial- 
ists seeking  new  plant  sites  skirt  Minnesota. 
A  good  deal  of  the  Industry  already  In  the 
State  Is  growing  restless  and  grumbles  out 
loud  about  moving  elsewhere. 

There  are,  as  always,  exceptions.  One  Is 
a  new  2  200-man  IBM  plant  perched  on  a 
hill  overlooking  antiseptic  Rochester,  home 
of  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Another  Is  a  small 
coffee  vending  machine  company  In  Minne- 
apolis, owned  and  operated  by  Gilbert  Tot- 
ten.  a  young  engineer  from  the  East.  In 
both  cases  the  executives  of  these  relatively 
new  companies  grumbled  about  the  taxes, 
but  felt  the  advantages  of  Minnesota  out- 
weighed the  disadvantages.  Both  praised 
the  work  force,  especially  the  boys  frerh 
off  the  farms.  IBM.  "which  likes  small 
towns."  Is  impressed  by  the  character  of 
Rochester.  Totten.  a  dedicated  outdoors- 
man  who  has  camped  with  his  family  in  the 
wilderness  area  and  owns  a  sleek  sailboat.  Is 
Impressed  by  the  "honesty  and  reliability" 
of    Minnesotans.      After    stopping   at    these 


plants,  I  came  away  with  the  impression  that 
each  was  a  special  case.  By  and  large  It 
seems  clear  that  If  Minnesota  wants  more 
new  Industry,  Its  farm-dominated  legislature 
must  revamp  the  tax  structure. 

These  are  weighty  matters  w-hlch  need  not 
concern  t  e  tourist  In  search  of  walleyes, 
muskles  or  arresting  scenery.  His — or  her — 
biggest  problem  Is  getting  a  good  grip  on 
this  massive  land  In  order  to  see  everything 
that  counts.  To  make  this  simple,  I  here- 
with pre»ent  the  high  points  of  a  wobbly  but 
road-rested  Blair  Figure-Eight  Tour  of 
Minnesota.  A  week  is  recommended  for  this 
1.400-mile  Jaunt.  It  can  be  done  In  much 
less  time,  because  Minnesota's  122,000  miles 
of  highways  are  straight  and  good  and 
lightly  patrolled  by  highway  police,  who 
show  little  Interest  In  autos  proceeding 
under  80  miles  per  hour. 

My  starting  pwint  was  the  T»'ln  Cities,  a 
pair  of  towns  full  of  contrasts  and  contra- 
dictions. In  appearance  they  are  like  night 
and  day  and  might  well  lie  1,000  miles  apart. 
Minneapolis  is  clean  and  modern,  with  wide, 
confusingly  marked  one-way  streets,  split- 
level  homes  and  exceptionally  fine  restau- 
rants bearing  curious  frontierlike  names — 
Charlie's.  Freddie's.  Harry's.  Minneapolis,  a 
Lutheran  town,  has  been  calle<l  the  Paris 
of  the  North  by  someone  who  obviously 
has  never  been  to  Paris.  St.  Paul,  the  State 
capital,  is  stuffy  and  conservative,  remind- 
ing me  of  Boston — possible  because  it  is 
overflowing  with  Irish  Catholics,  relatively 
old  money  and  big  ugly  mansions.  One  may 
pass  between  these  cities  without  a  visa,  but 
the  rivalry  Is  Intense.  Each  has  a  separate 
government  and  police  force,  and  each  Its 
own  baseball  stadium.  Many  think  this 
rivalry  has  been  carried  to  extremes,  and  be- 
cause of  It  the  Twin  Cities  have  lost  out 
to  some  prospective  indvistrles. 

The  most  fascinating  aspect  of  these  cities 
Is  the  level  of  culture.  The  Twin  Cities 
have  spaw^ned  outstanding  newspapers,  a 
world-famous  symphony  orchestra,  an  Im- 
pressive art  center  and  semlprofesslonal 
theater  group,  and  unusually  aggressive 
historical  societies.  No  one  I  talked  to  can 
explain  the  cause  of  this  oasis  of  sophisti- 
cation. The  best  suggestion  came  from  Art 
Naftalln.  a  young  politician,  historian,  and 
philosopher.  He  thinks  It  was  the  lucky 
coincidence  of  locating  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  Nation's  fourth  largest,  close 
to  Twin  City  money.  Most  of  Minnesota's 
cultural  assets  seem  to  stem  directly  or  In- 
directly from  the  university,  the  hub  of  the 
State's  42  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Another  asset  Is  Minnesota's  football  team, 
which  In  1960  was  ranked  tops  In  the  Na- 
tion by  many  experts. 

From  the  Twin  Cities  I  drove  northeast 
to  Duluth.  a  dull.  New  Englandlike  town 
with  sweeping  vistas  and  the  awesome  ore 
and  grain  docks.  Duluth  is  sometimes  called 
the  world's  longer'  and  thinnest  city. 
The  best  I  can  say  for  It  Is  that  a  beautiful 
drive  leads  out  of  it  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  Along  this  north  shore  drive  one 
finds  the  closest  thing  to  grandeur  in  the 
State:  steep,  rocky  cliffs,  a  towering  light- 
house to  guide  the  ore  boats,  and  an  unob- 
structed view  of  Lake  Superior — or  Gltche 
Gimiee,  as  Longfellow  called  it.  At  the  end 
of  this  150-mlle  drive  lie  the  Canadian 
border  and  Grand  Portage,  once  a  trade 
center  of  the  voyageurs  and  now  a  small 
Indian  reservation,  where  a  post  has  been 
restored  for  tourists.  On  my  figure-eight 
tour  a  trip  along  this  drive  must  be  counted 
as  a  side  excursion,  well  worth  It  If  there  la 
time. 

Doubling  inland  from  the  coast  of  Gltche 
Gumee  I  drove  directly  to  Hlbblng,  a  fasci- 
nating town  in  the  middle  of  the  relatively 
flat  Mesabl  Iron  Range.  Hlbblng  lies  close 
by  the  Hull-Rust -Mahoning  open-pit  mine, 
the  largest  manmade  hole  in  the  world,  and 
a  truly  astonishing  sight  to  see.    The  town 
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is  populated  by  18,000  vigorous  people,  miners 
who  spring  from  about  37  ethnic  back- 
grounds and  make  an  Interesting  study  In 
melting  potlsm.  Once  fabulously  rich  from 
ore  taxes — the  high  school  is  an  opulent 
reminder  of  those  days — Hlbbing  has  fallen 
on  hard  times.  Many  people  are  out  of  work 
and  worried,  and  here  one  can  see  clearly 
the  Impact  of  Minnesota's  growing  economic 
problems.  From  Hlbbing  there  Is  a  road  to 
Ely  and  the  wilderness  area,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  Blair  tour. 

Prom  Hlbbing  I  Journeyed  west  to  Bemidji, 
the  inland  tourist  center  in  the  heart  of  the 
lake  cotmtry.  Bemldjl,  studded  with  giant 
wooden  statues  of  Paul  Bunyan  and  his  blue 
ox.  Babe,  is  the  ideal  Jumplng-ofI  point  for 
optional  side  trips  and  a  focal  point  for  duck 
hunters  who  Invade  the  State  each  fall  to 
bag  a  record  1  million  pieces  of  highly  prized 
game.  Minnesota  ducks,  which  feed  on  wild 
rice,  lack  a  fishy  taste.  A  road  leads  north- 
east to  International  Falls,  a  pulpwood  center 
which  I  visited  earlier  by  airplane.  Other 
roads  lead  to  neairby  Indian  reservations. 
which  I  found  dull  and  depressing,  but  which 
might  appeal  to  the  youngsters.  A  road 
south  leads  to  Itasca  State  Park  and  the 
head  of  the  mighty  waters. 

Directly  south  of  Itasca  on  the  edge  of 
the  vast  prairie  country  which  sweeps  on 
through  the  Midwest,  there  are,  within  a 
circle  of  40  miles,  four  Items  on  the  Blair 
tour.  The  first  is  the  conti  jverslal  Kensing- 
ton Runestone.  now  housed  in  a  museum  in 
Alexandria  The  second  Is  the  boyhood  home 
of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  now  a  State  musevun 
worth  a  quick  look.  Jiist  outside  Little  Falls. 
The  third  is  the  complete  town  of  Sauk 
Centre,  which  Is  well  known  as  the  setting 
(Gopher  Prairie)  of  Sinclair  Lewis's  famous 
novel.  "Main  Street."  In  the  literary  depart- 
ment. It  may  be  worth  noting  that  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  also  came  from  Minnesota — St. 
Paul.  The  fourth,  near  Glenwood.  is  a  bunch 
of  rocks  and  debris,  called  terminal  moraine, 
marking  the  southernmost  reach  of  that  last 
big  glacier  Sauk  Centre  is  pretty  much  as 
Lewis  left  It.  drab  and  windblown.  The  ter- 
minskl-'moralne  will  appeal  largely  to  geolo- 
gist 

.  This  dusky  prairie  land  has  some  other 
wvaracteristlcs  not  evident  to  the  untrained 
eye.  It  was  at  one  time  a  breeding  ground 
for  radical  protest  groups — farmers,  mostly, 
who  felt  they  were  being  jilted  by  the  mill- 
ing interests  in  the  Twin  Cities.  About  the 
time  of  World  War  I,  they  were  led  by 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Sr..  first  as  a  Congress- 
man, later  as  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Governor.  These  farmers,  who  later  merged 
with  urban  workers  to  form  Minnesota's 
Democrat-Parm-Labor  Party,  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  State's  erratic  political  history 
and  ultimately  gave  the  Nation,  among 
others,  Hctbert  H.  Humphrey.  The  land  is 
a  breeding  ground  for  ring-necked  pheasant. 
Introduced  many  decades  ago  by  Minnesota's 
famed  conservationist,  onetime  Commis- 
sioner Frank  Blair.  More  than  1  million 
birds  are  bngged  every  fall  in  the  cornfields, 
making  this  part  of  Minnesota  close  to  the 
best  pheasant-hxinting  country  In  the  world. 

To  round  out  the  bottom  half  of  the  figure 
eight,  I  returned  to  the  Twin  Cities  and  set 
out  again,  southwestward.  Into  the  heart  of 
the  German  farm  country.  I  pushed  as  far 
west  a.s  the  fascinating  town  of  Sleepy  Eye 
(pop.  3492) .  In  contrast  to  Hlbbing,  I  found 
nothing  sleepy  about  Sleepy  Eve,  which  was 
named  for  a  friendly  Sioux,  Ish-Ta-Ka-Ba. 
A  center  of  soybeans,  peas.  corn,  turkey  and 
dairy  production.  Sleepy  Eye  is  booming,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wooldrlk,  the  re- 
markably sprltely  83-year-old  vice  president 
of  the  State  Bank.  Out  of  curiosty  I  checked 
with  the  editor  of  the  local  paper.  W.  E. 
Barnes,  to  find  out  what  was  new.  He  told 
me  the  biggest  events  that  ever  occurred  In 
Sleepy  Eye  were  two:  an  exhibition  baseball 
game  staged  by  Babe  Ruth  in  the  snow,  and 


the  birth  of  the  Selfert  quadruplets.  (Quads, 
now  10  years  old,  doing  fine.)  I  found  • 
monument  down  by  the  railroad  tracks  in 
honor  of  old  Ish-Ta-Ka-Ba.  The  sculptor 
could  not  have  portrayed  this  chief  more 
wide-eyed,  all  of  which  shows  there's  more 
to  a  town  than  a  name. 

Tiu-ning  back  to  the  cast,  I  drove  through 
the  rolling  prairie  farms  to  Rochester,  which 
Is  also  booming  and  full  of  nurses  and  doc- 
tors. After  a  quick  look  at  the  famous  Mayo 
Clinic,  and  the  IBM.  plant,  I  headed  north 
to  Lake  City  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pepin, 
which  is  in  reality  a  wide  apd  beautiful  spot 
in  the  Mississippi.  I  followed  the  Mississippi 
to  Red  Wing,  a  pottery  center,  which  has 
a  new  but  unspectacular  bridge  that  was 
dedicated  last  October  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  last  stop  on  my  circle  was  Still- 
water, near  the  State  penitentiary  and  site 
of  a  bullfrog  farm.  Here,  in  this  unlikely 
place,  I  had  one  of  the  best  meals  I  have  ever 
eaten — in  the  Matterhorn  Room  of  the 
Lowell  Inn  (mostly  prime  beef  chunks  which 
I  cooked  myself  at  the  table,  in  boiling  oil. 
and  dipped  in  my  choice  of  six  meat  sauces) . 

This.  then,  with  a  single  exception,  is  the 
face  of  Minnesota.  The  exception,  the 
Northwest  Angle.  Is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
odd-ball  piece  of  real  estate  in  the  United 
States.  The  Angle  is  a  small,  water-locked 
point  of  land  perched  on  the  bottom  edge  of 
Canada  and  belonging  to  Minnesota  b^ause 
of  an  old  treaty  mlx-up  over  the  exact  source 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  Inhabited  by  a  few 
Bouls  who  must  be  trying  to  get  completely 
away  from  it  all.  I  am  not  siu-e,  because  I 
never  got  there.  On  the  day  I  scheduled  a 
visit  to  the  Angle  ( not  part  of  the  figure  eight 
tour),  bad  weather  txirned  back  my  light 
plane.  No  matter.  The  Angle's  biggest 
claim  to  fame,  historically,  was  that  it  was 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  United  States. 
Now  Alaska  has  robbed  the  Angle  of  that 
honor,  and  It  is  left,  a  freak  outpost  in  the 
land  of  sky-blue  waters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
article — through  pictures  and  words — 
offers  a  fine  description  of  the  beauty  of 
Minnesota  and  the  magnificent  vacation 
and  recreational  opportunities  in  the 
State.  It  offers  a  capsule  review  of  the 
history  of  Minnesota  which  indicates  the 
drive  and  adaptability  of  Minnesotans. 
It  also  touches  on  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  facing  the  State 
today. 

I  take  this  opportunity  a?ain  to  call 
to  the  Nation's  attention  the  amazing 
recreational  facilities  of  the— State  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  opportunity  for  good 
living  that  is  available  there.  We  like 
to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  and  fel- 
lowship to  all  citizens  to  visit  our  State. 

I  welcome  this  article's  discussion  of 
Minnesota's  future,  but  I  do  take  excep- 
tion to  the  Implications  and  statements 
that  the  State's  economic  prospects  are 
lean. 

Yes.  there  are  difficulties  ahead  for 
Minnesota.  Our  State — like  all  others — 
has  felt  the  pinch  of  the  recession.  Our 
farmers  have  been  caught  in  the 
squeeze  of  rising  costs  and  falling  in- 
come. Our  steelworkers  have  not  had 
enough  jobs. 

But  Minnesota'  is  not  running  from 
these  problems.  Its  people,  working 
through  their  local.  State,  and  Federal 
representatives,  are  doing  what  is  neces- 
sary to  build  a  stronger  and  more  pros- 
perous State. 

I  wish  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
one  matter  discussed  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article — the  business  cli- 
mate of  Minnesota. 


I  will  say  concisely  at  this  point  that 
the  climate  Is  good.  It  is  vigorous.  It 
is  good  for  people  who  want  to  compete 
and  who  believe  in  free  enterprise. 

The  North  Star  State  presents  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  new  busi- 
nesses and  industries.  Minnesota's 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  other  re- 
sources and  its  intelligent,  skilled  work 
force  offer  the  conditions  necessary  for 
successful  business  and  Industrial  op- 
erations. 

We  are  very  proud  of  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior and  of  Tko  Harbors.  Including 
also,  may  I  say,  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  is  a  navigable  stream  up  as  far  as 
Twin  Cities.  Many  firms  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  those  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  1959  alone,  there  were  173  new  in- 
dustries and  industrial  expansion  proj- 
ects in  Minnesota.  More  than  $65  mil- 
lion of  new  investment  was  made  that 
year. 

From  1954  to  1958.  industrial  employ- 
ment in  Minnesota  rose  from  208,506  to 
219.168.  Value  added  by  manufacturing 
in  Minnesota  rose  from  $1,594.505,000 — 
billion — to  $1,994,850,000  Employment 
rose  in  industries  producing  petroleum 
products,  rubber  products,  leather  prod- 
ucts, stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  fab- 
ricated metal  products,  and  machinery. 

Unemployment  has  risen  in  the  Iron- 
ore  industry,  due.  as  I  have  said  earlier, 
to  the  economic  recession. 

The  pattern  continues.  From  Janu- 
ary 1  to  November  30  of  1960.  there  were 
38  new  industrial  projects  and  expan- 
sions in  the  State  in  operation.  Fifty- 
nine  more  were  under  construction  and 
34  more  were  in  the  planning  stage  dur- 
ing those  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  mention  these  figures 
to  indicate  that  business  and  Industrial 
firms  are  finding  Minnesota  an  appro- 
priate place  to  locate  and  to  expand. 
We  welcome  their  coming  to  our  State. 
I  am  confident  that  more  firms  will 
learn  of  the  resources  and  opp>ortunities 
of  Minnesota  and  will  locate  plants  and 
facilities  there. 

Again  I  wish  to  underscore  the  great 
skill  of  our  labor  force,  our  transpor- 
tation facilities,  the  fine  railroads,  the 
highways,  the  Mississippi  River,  the  har- 
bor at  Duluth-Superior  and  at  Two 
Hart)ors,  and  the  system  of  airlines  and 
the  airports  that  make  a  great  transpor- 
tation network. 

Minnesota  is  growing  older,  as  the 
title  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ar- 
ticle says,  but  it  is  older  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  State  and  its  people  are 
mature  and  experienced.  It  is  older  in 
its  opportunities  and  it  is  richer  in  its 
opportunities.  There  is  in  Minnesota 
a  spirit  of  youth  which  will  always  re- 
main. That  spirit  gives  to  the  people 
of  our  State  an  eagerness  and  a  capacity 
to  learn,  to  grow,  to  build,  to  improve, 
to  prosper. 

I  have  entitled  this  di.<;cussion  of  my 
State  "The  Minnesota  Opportunity."  I 
think  that  in  these  days,  when  we  hear 
so  many  bits  of  bad  news,  it  might  be 
good  to  recite  some  of  the  good  news. 
Some  of  the  good  news  is  the  great  op- 
portunity which  is  offered  those  who  have 
a  desire  to  invest,  to  grow,  and  to  de- 
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velop  In  the  great  upper  Midwest  of 
America,  and  in  particular  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 


COMPTROLLER  GENER.\LS  CRITI- 
CISMS OF  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
PROCUREMENT  PRACTICES 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
taxpayer's  burden  in  this  country  is  be- 
coming steadily  heavier,  as  the  level  of 
Government  budgets  steadily  goes  up. 
At  the  Federal  level  more  than  half  of  all 
Federal  spending  goes  for  defense,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  that  defense 
budget  goes  for  military  procurement 
alone.  If  we  are  to  cut  expenditures  in 
Government,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  we  must  look 
to  defense  purchasing.  We  must  make 
certain  that  it  is  carried  out  with  the  ut- 
most economy  consistent  with  a  strong 
Defense  Establishment. 

The  most  important  way  to  save  money 
in  military  buying  is  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  greatest  competition  pos- 
sible among  those  who  would  sell  to  the 
Government.  Unfortunately  it  is  the 
rare  exception  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  rely  on  advertised  competitive 
bidding. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
testimony  of  the  Comptroller  General — 
Congre.ss'  own  very  competent  auditor — 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Procurement  Practices 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  On  May 
5.  1960.  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  appeared  before  this 
subcommittee  to  give  his  views  on  pro- 
-  curement  procedure-^  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  he  gave  special  attention 
to  the  matter  of  competitive  bidding. 

On  page  404  of  those  hearings,  Mr. 
Campbell  stated: 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1947  expresses  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
purchases  or  contracts  for  property  or  serv- 
ices shall  be  made  by  formal  advertising. 
We  strongly  feel  that  advertised  procure- 
ment based  on  full  and  free  competition  be- 
tween all  qualified  suppliers,  in  most  cases. 
will  result  In  the  most  reasonable  costs, 
prices,  and  profits. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  procure- 
ment be  by  advertising  for  bids. 

The  standard  reply  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment when  this  subject  is  raised  is 
that  modern  weapons  are  so  complex  that 
it  simply  Is  not  practical  to  permit,  as 
they  say.  "every  bicycle  shop  in  the  coun- 
try" to  bid  on  them.  There  is  obviously 
some  truth  in  this  argument,  but  the 
Comptroller  General  said: 

We  recognize  that  many  procurements  can- 
not be  achieved  for  formal  advertising,  but 
we  believe  that  the  use  of  authority  to 
negotiate  should  be  carefully  and  discreetly 
exercised.  In  any  negotiated  contract  some- 
thing less  than  full  and  free  competition  is 
obtained:  and  consequently,  the  basic  safe- 
guards afforded  by  full  and  free  competition 
are  diminished  or  lost.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  as  shown  by  table  7.  page  10.  of  the 
committee's  "Data  Relative  to  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Matters,"  only  21  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  procurements  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959  was  accomplished  throiigh  formal 
advertising. 

Since  then,  the  proportion  through  ad- 
vertising has  diminished  until  now  it  is 


only  about  $l"out  of  $7  for  advertised 
competitive  bidding. 

The  Defense  Department  is  able  to 
avoid  the  need  to  seek  competitive  Ijids 
because  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  necessarily  p>ermits  exceptions  to  the 
advertised  bid  procedure.  Mr.  Campbell 
comments  on  this : 

Authority  to  negotiate  contracts  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  17  exceptions  to  the  require- 
ment for  formal  advertising  contained  In  the 
Armed  Service  Procurement  Act.  as  amended. 
The  legislative  history  of  these  provisions  In- 
dicates clearly  that  Congress  Intended  the 
military  departments  to  continue  to  raake 
the  great  volume  of  their  purchases  and  con- 
tracts by  formal  advertising.  It  was  In- 
tended that  this  method  be  used  In  all  pro- 
curemenU  in  which  it  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  give  satisfactory  results,  even 
though  circumstances  might  exUt  which 
would  be  suf&clent.  but  less  than  essential,  to 
negotiate  under  one  or  more  of  the  ejicep- 
tlons.  Yet.  the  use  of  exceptions  10.  11,  and 
14  account  for  over  70  percent  of  the  value 
of  negotiated  contracts  for  fiscal  year  1959 
and  totaled  nearly  %\b  billion.  This  is  over 
four  times  the  dollar  value  of  procurements 
made  by  formal  advertising  for  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

The  Comptroller  General  feels  that  the 
laws  should  be  tightened  up  by  requiring 
more  complete  justifications  for  utiLzing 
these  exceptions.  At  the  present  time 
very  little  justification  is  required  or 
given.    The  Comptroller  General  stated : 

We  believe  that  the  armed  services  pro- 
curement regulation,  as  presently  written, 
I>crmlt«  the  use  of  negotiation  wherever  the 
procurement  can  be  fitted  into  one  of  the 
exceptions,  even  though  the  procurement 
could  be  formally  advertised.  We  think  this 
situation  might  be  improved  Lf  the  procure- 
ment regulation  were  amended  to  require 
that  the  use  of  any  exception,  which  does 
not.  of  Itself,  preclude  the  use  of  formal  ad- 
vertising, be  supported  by  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  pertinent  facts  to  show  clearly 
that  use  of  formal  advertising  would  be  Im- 
practical. 

We  recognize  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  now  required,  for  contracts  nego- 
tiated under  exceptions  11  to  16,  to  support 
the  decision  to  negotiate  by  a  finding  and 
determination.  In  our  review  of  these  find- 
ings and  determinations  we  have  noted  that 
they  are  generally  quite  brief  and  do  not 
provide  enough  information  concerning  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  procurement 
to  clearly  show  the  factors  requiring  the  use 
of  the  authority  to  negotiate.  In  fact,  many 
findings  and  determinations  appear  to  be 
somewhat  stereotyped  and  give  the  reasons 
for  negotiating  in  terms  which  are  broad  and 
general  rather  than  specific. 

But  the  Comptroller  General  feels 
that  Congress  should  be  able  to  count  on 
the  Defense  Department  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  cut  costs  by  using  more  adver- 
tised bids.    He  stated  at  this  hearing: 

We  believe,  further,  that.  In  addition  to 
the  need  for  the  above  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations, significant  benefits  could  be  realized 
by  a  review  and  reexamination  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  the  negotiation  prac- 
tices and  procedures.  A  major  objective  of 
this  review  should  be  to  establish  definitive 
criteria  and  standards  to  be  followed  In  de- 
termining the  need  to  use  the  authority  to 
negotiate.  We  believe  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  use  of  the  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate and  the  development  of  effective 
criteria  and  guidelines  for  the  use  of  con- 
tract negotiators  wo\ild  result  In  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  negotiated  procurement  in 


favor  of  procurements  by  formal  advertising 
and  would  better  serve  the  Interests  of  both 
the  Government  and   Industry. 

For  Instance,  a  comparison  of  45  samples 
obtained  from  one  procurement  oCQce  where 
identical  Items  had  been  procured  both 
through  negotiation  and  through  competi- 
tive bidding  revealed  that  prices  obtained 
by  competitive  bidding  were  40  percent  low- 
er than  the  sole  source  prices. 

The  Comptroller  General  even  had  a 
few  specific  suggestions.    He  points  out: 

One  condition  which  has  led  to  procure- 
ment from  single  sources  Is  the  failure  of 
procuring  activities  to  use  drawings  and 
other  data  obtained  at  Government  expense 
for  solicitation  of  competition  in  follow-on 
procurement  of  items  developed  at  Govern- 
nient  expense. 

The  Government  In  many  instances  has  not 
been  in  a  position  to  realize  the  maximum 
benefits  of  competition  in  many  procure- 
ments of  military  items,  because  manufac- 
turing drawings  were  not  readily  accessible. 
We  found  inadequate  records,  controls,  and 
procedures  relative  to  the  receipt,  storage, 
and  Issue  of  drawings  for  procurement  pur- 
poses. Also.  In  many  cases  drawings  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  contracts  were  either  not 
furnished  by  the  contractor,  or  were  unnec- 
essarily delayed,  and  were,  therefore,  not 
available  for  follow-on  procurement. 

Even  when  the  Defense  Department 
negotiates  under  one  of  the  many  ASPR 
exceptions,  more  could  be  done  to  ob- 
tain competition.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral stated: 

A  basic  question  to  be  resolved  by  the  pro- 
curing agency,  after  It  has  determined  that 
a  contract  must  be  negotiated.  Is  whether 
competition  can  be  obtained.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  in  this  regard  before  it  Is 
determined  that  competition  Is  impractical 
or  Impossible.  Certainly,  in  no  event,  should 
the  determination  rest  on  an  assomptlon 
that  It  is  more  economical  to  continue  to 
obtain  the  product  or  material  from  the 
Initial  source,  or  that  a  particular  organi- 
zation Is  best  suited  to  do  the  Job.  The  in- 
genuity and  ability  of  American  industry 
need  not  be  viewed  in  this  narrow  light. 
Rather,  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  pro- 
posals from  qualified  offerors,  and  to  give 
all  offerers,  within  a  competitive  range,  an 
opportunity   to  discuss   their   proposals. 

While  no  criteria  are  prescribed  In  this 
area  by  law,  section  3-805  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  does  set  out 
certain  standards.  Under  this  section  3-805, 
where  one  offeror  submits  a  propxasal  which  Is 
clearly  and  substantially  more  advantageotis 
to  the  Government,  negotiations  may  be  con- 
ducted with  that  offeror  only.  Where  sev- 
eral offerors  submit  offers  which  are  grouped 
so  that  a  moderate  change  in  either  the 
price  or  the  technical  proposal  of  any  one 
would  make  it  the  most  advanta'jeous  offer, 
the  contracting  officer  should,  but  Is  not 
required  to.  negotiate  with  all  offerors  in 
the  group.  And  In  certain  procurements, 
where  a  substantial  nimiber  of  clearly  com- 
petitive proposals  have  been  obtained  and 
the  contracting  officer  is  satisfied  that  the 
most  favorable  proposal  is  fair  and  reason- 
ably priced,  an  award  may  be  made  without 
discussion  or  negotiation  with  any  offeror. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  authority  to 
negotiate  does  not.  of  Itself,  warrant  the 
curtailment  of  competition.  Yet  this  may 
be  the  result  where  several  proposals  are 
received  and  the  contracting  officer  decides 
to  negotiate  with  only  one  offeror  or  to 
award  a  contract  without  discussion  with 
any  offeror.  In  such  cases  the  contracting 
officer  must  base  his  evaluation  of  the  con- 
tractor's proposal  on  facts  and  Information 
supplied  by  vhe  proposed  contractor  and  Is 
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not  In  a  position  to  determine  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  the  reasonableness  of  esti- 
mated costs  and  proposed  prices 

We  therefore  are  not  In  agreement  with 
the  present  provisions  of  ASPR  3-805.  We 
believe  that  the  regiilatlon  should  be  amend- 
ed to  require,  whenever  practicable,  the  con- 
duct of  negotiations  with  all  responsible 
offerors  who  submit  proposals  within  a  com- 
petitive range,  price  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered. 

These  sharp  criticisms  of  procurement 
practices  do  not  come  from  disgruntled 
bidders  and  critical  Senators  alone.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  respon- 
sible and  cautious  ofBcer  than  the 
Comptroller  General  Congress  estab- 
lished the  General  Accounting  Office  spe- 
cifically to  give  it  ^  way  to  check  on  the 
e.xecutive  branch  through  an  agency 
which  has  the  technically  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  do  an  adequate  job.  We  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Comptroller  General 
for  calling  our  attention  to  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  area 
of  procurement,  and  for  pointing  out 
how  the  taxpayers  money  could  be  saved 
if  more  competition  was  sought. 

Mr  President,  I  subrmt  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Procurement  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  ascertain^why 
the  Department  of  Defense  continues  to 
evade  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that 
most  purchases  should  be  made  by  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  referred  to  that  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
21)  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heiolixd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  of  the  extent 
to  which  competitive  bidding  is  utilized  by 
the  Military  Establishment  in  the  procure- 
ment of  materials  and  supplies  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  existing  procure- 
ment practices  are  economically  sound  and 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest.  The 
Joint  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 


RESPONSIBILITY   IN   EDUCATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  talk  these  days  about  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  schools  to  our  Nation, 
and  equally  as  much  talk  about  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  National  Government 
to  our  schools.  Much  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, the  talk  ignores  the  responsibility 
of  the  student,  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  community,  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility of  our  educational  system. 

President  W.  L.  McDivitt  of  Otero 
Junior  College,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  educators  who  are  concerned 
about  our  drift  away  from  the  accept- 
ance  of   such    obligation.     Recent!^  he 


took  the  trouble  to  write  me  some  of 
his  thoughts  along  this  line.  I  now  read 
from  his  letter: 

I  frankly  feel  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
our  objectives  in  education,  if  we  ever  had 
their..  In  brief.  I  refer  you  to  the  four 
basic  objectives  outlined  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  They  are:  (1)  Civic  respon- 
sibility; (2)  economic  efBclency;  (3)  human 
relationships:  and  (3)  self-realization.  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  successfully  pursuing 
these  four  basic  objectives.  With  young 
people  standing  in  line  to  pay  a  dollar  down 
and  a  dollar  forever  on  every  type  of  item 
purchased,  and  with  businessmen  dangling 
this  bait  In  front  of  them,  and  the  schools 
doing  little  to  teach  economic  efficiency,  we 
can  expect  little  else  other  than  a  hand 
being  thrust  toward  the  Federal  Government 
pocketbook. 

In  his  letter,  he  continues  to  expand 
that  thought.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  McDivitt's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record;  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  vefy  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  this  entire  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otero  Junior  College, 
La  Junta.  Colo.,   March    9,   1961. 
Senator   Gordon   Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  February  27,  In  which  ycu  state  Con- 
gress is  losing  effective  control  over  Federal 
expenditures.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
heartily  agree  with  you  on  this,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  there  are  not  more  people  willing 
to  speak  on  it. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  depres- 
sion period,  and  I  am  also  young  enough 
to  hope  to  have  many  productive  years  left. 
In  my  chosen  profession,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  the  kind  of  leadership  that  our  young 
people  need.  I  frankly  feel  that  we  have 
lost  sight  of  our  objectives  In  education  If 
we  ever  had  them.  In  brief,  I  refer  you  to 
the  four  basic  objectives  outlined  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  They  are:  (1) 
Civic  responsibility:  (2)  economic  efficiency; 
(3)  human  relationships;  and  (4)  self- 
realization.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  suc- 
cessfully pursuing  these  four  basic  objec- 
tives. With  young  people  standing  In  line 
to  pay  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  forever 
on  every  type  of  Item  purchased,  and  with 
businessmen  dangling  this  bait  in  front  of 
them,  and  the  schools  doing  little  to  teach 
economic  efficiency,  we  can  expect  little  else 
other  than  a  hand  being  thrust  toward  the 
Federal  Government  pocketbook.  This  may 
seem  to  be  a  rather  shocking  way  to  state 
the  case,  but  I  feel  that  this  Is  our  definite 
trend.  For  example,  I  think  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  a  good  thing  if  it  can  hon- 
estly and  truly  be  Justified.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  every  local  community  and 
every  State  must  first  of  all  make  every  ef- 
fort It  can  to  get  Its  own  house  In  order. 
I  do  not  feel  this  Is  being  done  In  Colorado, 
though  we  have  made  rapid  strides  in  this 
direction. 

I  discover  that  If  President  Kennedy's  Fed- 
eral aid  program  for  education  goes  Into 
effect,  Colorado  would. stand  to  receive  >26 
million,  and  of  course'  we  would  only  have 
to  pay  $32  million  to  receive  this  benefit. 
This  may  be  somewhat  selfish  from  my 
standpoint. 

I  do  realize  that  some  States  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  cost  of  education.  Perhaps  we 
should  establish  a  priority  basis  for  States  to 
receive  this  aid.  but  do  so  first  of  all  only 
when  we   are  certain   that   thfey  have  made 


every  effort  to  help  themselves.  Welfare,  as 
you  know  in  Colorado,  Is  a  glaring  eyesore. 
We  are  creating  a  generation  of  young  people 
who  have  learned  to  expect  to  make  a  pro- 
fession out  of  welfare  and  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Once  again,  there  are  those  who 
need  It,  but  there  are  many  robust  and 
healthy  people  who.  If  they  would  get  out 
and  hustl#,  would  be  able  to  find  work. 
However,  they  are  not  willing  to  do  just  any 
kind  of  a  Job.  We  experience  this  with  some 
of  our  young  people  who  enroll  In  college. 
I  think  we  need  to  be  very  careful  about 
scholarship  programs  and  everything  else 
relative  to  student  aid  I  have  had  young 
people  who  have  reported  to  me  the  fact  that 
they  were  down  to  their  last  nickel. 

However,  they  can  rake  out  a  package  of 
cigarettes  while  In  conversation  with  you  and 
agree  that  they  will  take  a  Job  until  they 
have  reported  for  the  Job  and  discovered  that 
they  do  not  make  t2  an  hour.  Since  a  stu- 
dent Is  only  using  a  Job  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
he  should  be  willing  to  settle  for  less  than 
full  scale  pay.  However,  they  have  been  , 
raised  In  an  environment  where  this  la  not  a 
popular  concept.  I  personally  feel  that  we 
should  go  Blow  on  scholarship  aid  until  such 
time  as  we  know  that  students  are  genuinely 
deserving.  It  Is  all  well  and  good  for  edu- 
cators to  say  that  they  will  take  Federal  aid 
If  there  are  no  strings  attached.  Person- 
ally if  I  spend  a  dollar.  I  want  to  know  where 
it  is  being  spent  By  the  same  token,  when 
I  cast  my  vote  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. I  expect  them  to  know  where  the  dol- 
lars are  to  be  spent,  and  they  should  demand 
to  know.  I  do  not  feel  we  can  conscien- 
tiously have  Federal  aid  without  some  kind 
of  Federal  control.  This  Is  simply  not  sound 
economics. 

I  commend  you  for  being  concerned  about 
helter-skelter  spending,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  the  context  of  a  bill  which  you  would 
propose  as  a  checkmate  to  this.  If  my  letter 
sounds  somewhat  disorganized,  this  Is  only  • 

natural,  as  I  am  only  talking  about  a  very 
disorganized  subject,  and  one  from  which  we 
should  bring  a  certain  amount  of  order  out 
of  chaos. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  McDtvitt. 

President. 


HARMFUL   EFFECTS   OF   THE    FREE 
TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  day  and  age  there  is 
nothing  we  need  more  than  constructive 
thought.  In  fact.  I  am  forced  to  say 
that  constructive  thought  is  one  of  the 
rarest  elements  to  be  found  in  man.  Un- 
fortunately, we  human  beings  have  a 
habit  of  starring  along  a  path  and  pursu- 
ing that  course;  and  the  name  by  which 
it  is  called,  particularly  the  glib  mot- 
toes that  surround  it,  causes  us  to  hang 
to  it  and  cleave  to  it  for  many  years, 
often  long  after  its  purpose  has  been 
lost. 

One  of  the  things  to  which  we  have 
held  very  seriously,  with  little  or  no  con- 
sideration of  what  it  means  to  our 
country,  is  the  so-called  free  trade  pol- 
icy. I  suppose  that  at  this  point  oome 
of  my  colleagues  will  fear  they  are  going 
to  hear  a  speech  in  favor  of  high-tariff, 
protectionist  policies.  But  that  is  not  at 
all  the  case. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  began 
with  a  free  trade  policy  based  on  the 
idea  and  concept  that  by  that  means  we 
would  create  wealth  in  other  countries; 
that  by  trading  with  other  countries,  we 
would  permit    them  to    build  up  and 
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strengthen  their  economic  systems,  so 
that  we,  in  turn,  could  do  more  trade 
with  them.  But  the  hard,  cold  fact 
which  it  Is  very  difficult  for  any  econo- 
mist today  to  ignore,  is  that  the  free 
trade  system  alone  is  not  working  but  is 
wreaking  great  harm  upon  U.S.  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  say  that? 
First.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  almost 
every  field  of  economic  endeavor  in  our 
country,  today  our  firms  are  being  taken 
out  of  the  American  market  by  the  im- 
ported goods.  In  that  connection.  I  can 
mention,  first  of  all,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; second,  ores — lead,  zinc,  fluor- 
spar, and  50  others — which  today  are 
being  imported  at  prices  with  which  our 
producers  cannot  compete.  They  can- 
not compete  because  American  labor  is 
on  a  standard  of  living  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  workers  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  the  imports  come. 

Some  4  years  ago  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  stud- 
ied the  situation  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portation of  lead  and  zinc  from  South 
American  countries.  Contrary  to  the 
belief  that  the  money  paid  for  the  im- 
ports from  those  countries  was  being 
used  for  the  good  of  the  workers  there, 
who.  in  turn,  would  be  able  to  buy  the 
products  of  U.S.  firms,  we  found  that 
the  workers  in  those  countries  were  still 
working  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
$1  a  day->or  less,  whereas  the  workers 
in  the  minh&  in  the  United  States  are 
working  on  a  basis  of  $22  a  day. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  wages  of  the  workers  in 
the  United  States  should  be  cut  or  re- 
duced? By  no  means,  Mr.  President. 
But  it  is  time  for  this  country,  particu- 
larly those  who  shaf>e  our  economic  pol- 
icies, to  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent policy  is  wrecking  many  American 
industries.  It  has  almost  closed  the 
lead  and  zinc  mines  in  the  United  States. 
In  my  own  State,  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  one  mine,  are  closed.  How 
can  our  producers  possibly  compete, 
when  imported  lead  and  zinc  are  laid 
down  in  New  York  at  22  cents  a  pound, 
whereas  the  very  minimum  required  to 
produce  lead  and  zinc  in  this  country — 
because  of  the  wage  differential — is  31 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
theoretical  benefits  of  free  trade;  but 
I  say  that  when  the  money  paid  for  such 
imports  Is  absorbed  by  a  few  large  min- 
ing interests  or  is  absorbed  in  taxes  by 
the  governments  of  the  countries  where 
the  imports  are  produced,  which  in  some 
cases  are  also  the  owners  of  those  firms, 
then  we  are  pursuing  a  foolish  and  fool- 
hardy p>olicy,  because  it  has  wrecked 
much  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

This  evening,  I  wish  to  speak  more 
particularly  and  more  specifically  about 
one  industry — and,  in  particular,  about 
one  company.  It  is  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.,  which  has  had  its  main  plant 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for  many  years — begm- 
ning  there  long  before  I  was  bom;  and 
it  still  operates  there. 

I  have  a  great  feeling  of  affinity  for 
this  company.  I  was  born  in  Pueblo. 
Many  of  my  classmates  worked  in  the 


steel  mill  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  and  their  fathers  worked  there.  I 
must  confess  frankly  that  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  education  for  me  would  have 
been  impossible  if  I,  too,  had  not  joined 
my  friends  in  working  in  that  steel  mill. 
I  worked  there  for  five  summers,  between 
my  terms  at  the  university,  during  the 
winters.  So  I  have  a  great  love  for  these 
people,  because  many  of  them  who  work 
there  are  lifelong  friends  of  mine. 

I  address  my  remarks  to  this  subject 
tonight  because  I  am  primarily  inter- 
ested in  these  people  and  their  jobs.  Too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what 
the  trade  policies  of  our  coimtry  are 
doing  to  these  people  and  many  others 
like  them  all  over  the  United  States. 

Very  few  persons  realize  the  import 
and  export  trends  of  the  past  several 
years,  and  the  fact  that  foreign  competi- 
tion is  seriously  affecting  the  U^S.  econ- 
omy, particularly  the  smaller  steel  com- 
panies. So  I  speak  also  in  behalf  of 
other  small  steel  companies,  not  only  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

In  this  area,  never  before  has  competi- 
tion been  so  dramatically  obvious  as  it  is 
today.  In  the  U.S.  markets,  we  can  find 
steel,  automobiles,  machinery,  hardware, 
appliances,  housewares,  toys,  and  many 
other  articles  which  are  marked  "Made 
in  Germany"  or  "Made  in  Belgium,"  or 
"Made  in  Japan"  or  "Made  in  Hong 
Kong' — all  of  them  imported,  and  all  of 
them  the  products  of  systems  under 
which,  in  some  areas,  the  labor  employed 
in  manufacturmg  the  articles  is  no  bet- 
ter than  slave  labor;  and  all  of  these 
commodities  are  available  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  at  prices  less  than  the  prices 
at  which  similar  articles  can  possibly  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  very  often — particularly  as  regards 
fabricated  steel  products — the  foreign 
countries  have  improved  their  manufac- 
turing facilities  during  the  past  few 
years  to  such  an  extent  that  the  import- 
ed goods  are  equal  to  such  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States;  yet  the  im- 
ported goods  can  still  be  sold  for  less 
than  the  selling  price  of  similar  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States,  even 
after  the  importers  have  paid  the  tariff 
schedules  which  now  apply  to  such  im- 
portations. 

It  is  not  just  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  alone.  There  are  2  million 
people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  this 
field,  since  1956,  because  of  foreign  trade 
changes.  Where  is  the  boom  of  the 
1960s  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
and  other  small  steel  companies  who  are 
essentially  fabricators?  The  boom  has 
gone  abroad.  American  businesses  limp 
along,  without  help  or  attention  from 
our  Government,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
it  is  expected  these  businesses  will  con- 
tinue to  work  in  comi>etition  with  people 
who  pay  dramatically  less  wages  abroad. 
This  is  not  merely  the  problem  of  man- 
agement; this  is  the  problem  also  of  the 
worker. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Franz,  president  of  Colorado 
Fuel  L  Iron  Co..  made  a  very  penetrat- 
ing explanation  of  this  to  the  employees 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  -n  their 
newspaper,  called  The  Blast,  on  March 
27.  1961;  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for 


the  figures  which  I  intend  to  use  in  my 
remarks  this  evening. 

Mr.  Franz  has  done  this  before.  He 
pointed  out,  in  a  speech  in  1959,  what 
was  happening  to  the  small  industries; 
but  no  one  in  the  Goveriunent,  at  least, 
apparently  paid  any  attention. 

The  world  steel  industry  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  past  10  years. 
European  and  Japanese  industries  were 
destroyed  after  the  war.  With  our  help, 
they  have  been  rebuilt.  So  they  have 
as  good,  or  in  some  instances,  better 
equipment  than  we  have  in  this  country. 
We  no  longer  have,  on  an  overall  basis, 
superior  facilities.  When  they  can  com- 
pete with  as  good  facilities  as  we  have, 
and  are  still  able  to  produce  their  prod- 
ucts cheaper,  then  we  have  to  look  to 
the  protection  of  our  own  industries  and 
the  protection  of  our  own  labor. 

The  increase  in  imports  and  the  de- 
cline in  exports  of  steel  mill  products, 
including  pig  iron,  have  been  going  on 
for  a  number  of  years.  For  example,  in 
1957,  we  exported  6  million  tons  of  these 
products,  which  dropped  to  3  million 
tons  in  1960. 

In  1957  we  imported  1.388,000  tons, 
which  had  jumped  to  over  5  million  tons 
in  1959,  and  to  3,720,000  tons  in  1960. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
Record,  table  1.  showing  the  record  of 
exports  and  imports  in  this  particular 
field  during  these  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tablx  I. — Imports  and  exports  of  steel,  1957 
through  1960 

[In  tonsl 


Yew 

Exports 

Imports 

1967        - 

6.  074.  Ifi3 
2.S02.80S 
l.»»7.  313 
a.  100.  711 

1.388.7.'i2 

1«5« 

1.  931,  559 

IMM     

.1.  !37.  M9 

lUOO.... 

3,7a0.34» 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  hear  much  about 
balancing  exports  and  imports  of  steel. 
Perhaps  in  tons  this  can  be  done,  but 
the  cold  facts  are  that  the  big  boosts  in 
exports  of  steel  have  come  to  the  big 
companies,  which  are  able  to  produce 
steel  in  sheets  and  heavy  production, 
but  not  to  those  which  fabricate  it.  Of 
what  products  am  I  speaking  when  I 
make  that  statement?  I  am  talking 
about  wire  rods,  concrete  reinforcement 
bars,  hot- rolled  bars,  structural  shapes, 
steel  pipe  and  tubing,  wire  nails,  wire 
fencing,  barbed  wire,  wire  rope  and 
strand,  round  wire  and  steel  wire,  gal- 
vanized and  other  coated  wire,  and  pig 
iron. 

The  fact  is  that  the  total  U.S.  imports 
and  exports  of  this  type  of  product,  dur- 
ing the  year  1960,  in  net  tons,  showed  a 
very  unfavorable  balance.  For  example, 
the  total  tonnage  imported  to  the  United 
SUtes  was  2,946,000,  and  the  total  ex- 
ported was  699,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  table  III,  which 
shows  the  specific  US.  imports  and  ex- 
ports, by  type,  of  these  specific  products. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  III. —  Total  US.  imports  and  exports  of 
cost,  freight,  and  in.rurance  type  products 
/or  1960,  net  tons 


Products 


^ire  rods.. 

Concrete  nrinforcement  bars 

Hot  roiled  bars 

Structural  shapes  

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 

Wire  nails  .  

Wire  fencing 

Barbe<l  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand. 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

flal  vanized  and  other  coated  wires. 
I'ig  iron 


TotaL. 


Imported 
to  the 
United 
States 


Exporte<l 

from  the 

I  nlte<l 

States 


408.218 

515.  541 

127.787 

501.  »7 

480,091 

231,7.59 

27,949 

5Z973 

36,000 

a06,fi«l 

26,969 

330,  S47 


Z  MA,  080 


10.237 

15,  872 

43,H33 

283,972 

195,  197 

4,fi61 

1.350 

5fi5 

9,400 

13.961 

H.392 

111.773 


609,203 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  interesting  things  that  has  happened 
in  this  area  is  that  few  people  in  the 
Senate  understand  or  believe  the  effect 
these  facts  have  had  upon  the  local 
economy.  I  suppose  some  persons 
through  the  Great  Plains  area  are  prone 
to  believe  that  the  condition  has  no  effect 
on  them. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  some  of  the  imports  which  come 
into  the  various  customs  districts. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Washington 
Customs  District  imported  34,244  tons  of 
these  products. 

The  Oregon  Customs  District  imported 
47.220  tons 

The  San  Francisco  Customs  District 
imported  121,783  tons. 

The  Los  Angeles  Customs  District  im- 
ported 292.994  tons. 

The  San  Diego  Customs  District  im- 
ported 18.701  tons 

TTie  Mexican  Border  Customs  Dis- 
trict— and  who  would  ever  think  it  would 
happen   there — imported   9.586   tons. 

The  Galveston  Customs  District  im- 
ported 477.762  tons 

The  New  Orleans  Customs  District  im- 
ported 190,626  tons 

The  Mobile  Customs  District  ■imF>orted 
59.947  tons. 

The  Great  Lakes  area  imported  526,108 
tons. 

The  Massachusetts  Customs  District 
imported  118,633  tons. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Cus- 
toms Districts  imported  398.308  tons. 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Customs 
Districts  imported    152,241   tons. 

The  North  and  South  Carolina  Cus- 
toms Districts  imported  90,507  tons. 

The  Georgia  and  Florida  Customs  Dis- 
tricts imported  549,516   tons. 

All  other  customs  districts  together 
imported    151,519    tons. 

So  the  net  result,  I  repeat,  is  that 
there  were  imports  of  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  and  other  small  producer  type 
products  of  almost  3  million  tons,  and 
expKDrts  of  only  699.000  tons. 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  adequately  appraise  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them  and  their  regions  by  rea- 
son of  this  change  In  situation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 


printed  in  the  Record  an  evaluation  and 
compilation  of  each  of  these  products, 
by  districts,  as  shown  on  table  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Imports  by  U.S.  ctistoms  diatricta 
Washington  Customs  District: 

Wire   rods 388 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 2,812 

Hot  rolled  bars 568 

Structural    shapes 2,597 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 13,976 

Wire  nails 3,617 

Wire   fencing 705 

Barbed  wire 1.  117 

Wire  rope  and  strand 838 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 1       4.544 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire.  367 

Pig  iron 2.765 

Total  tonnage ^ 34,244 


Oregon  Customs  District : 

Wire  rods 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 

Hot  rolled  bars 

Structtiral    shapes 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 

Wire    nails 

Wire   fencing 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 
Pig  Iron 


401 
4,264 
2,091 
7,669 
15,354 
4.777 
1.477 
1,954 
1.986 

6.  ai» 

176 
852 


Total  tonnage 47.220 


San  FVanclsco  Customs  District: 

Wire  rods 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 

Hot    rolled    bars 

Structural    shapes 

Steel  plfK"  and  tubing 

Wire  nails 

Wire   fencing 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 
Pig    Iron 


10.  107 

19.  188 

2.233 

6,035 

39,084 

17,784 

1.297 

1.868 

2,341 

10.  635 

1.  181 

10.030 


Total  tonnage 121,783 


Los   Angeles  Customs  District: 

Wire   rods 55,477 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars. 39,  303 

Hot    rolled    bars '. 6,488 

Structural    shapes 1' 24,568 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 111,898 

Wire    nails 1 18,229 

Wire   fencing 676 

Barbed  wire 734 

Wire  rope    and   strand 1.355 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 28,  110 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire.  2,  211 

Pig    iron 4,945 

Total  tonnage 292,994 


San  Diego  Customs  District: 

Wire  rods •  16O 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 13.054 

Hot  rolled  bars 199 

Structural    shapes ,. 330 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 3,245 

Wire    nails _  ,1,815 

Barbed  wire 13 

Wire  rope  and  strand 84 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 2,  617 


; 


T<9tal  tonnage 18,701 


Mexican  Border  Customs  District: 
Wire  rods 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 

Hot  rolled  bars 

Structural  shapes «__ 


651 

1.881 

231 

042 


Imports  by  U.S.  customs  districts — Con. 

Mexican  Border   Customs  District — 
Continued 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 1.  233 

Wire    nails 764 

Wire  fencing 264 

Barbed  wire 593 

Wire  rope  and  strand 343 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 2,877 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire.  7 


Total    tonnage. 


9. 586 


Galveston  Custtxns  District: 

Wire  rods.- .. 48,870 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 124,760 

Hot  rolled  bars 18,027 

Structural    shapes 112,959 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 105,846 

Wire    nails 23,205 

Wire  fencing. 1,934 

Barbed  wire 12,785 

Wire  rope  and  strand 6,827 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 19.  168 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire.  1 .  288 

Pig    Iron 2.093 

Total  tonnage 477,762- 


Now   Orleans   Customs   District: 

Wire     rods 

Concrete    reinforcement    bars 

Hot    rolled    bars 

Structural    shapes 

Steel   pipe    and    tubing 

Wire    nails 

Wire   fencing 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 


37. 735 

26. 960 

6,619 

50.584 

20,971 

19,411 

9.497 

9.497 

2.584 

3.053 

3.053 


Total  tonnage 190.626 


Mobile   Customs  District: 

Wire  rods 

Concrete    reinforcement   bars 

Hot   rolled    bars 

Structural    shapes. 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 

Wire    nails 

Wire     fencing 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 


5.673 

7,289 

1,950 

10,990 

13,344 

7,840 

3,351 

3.322 

1.286 

5.512 

490 


Total     tonnage 59.947 


Great  Lakes  area: 

Wire  rods 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 

Hot   rolled    bars 

Structural    shapes 

Steel  plp)e  and  tubing 

Wire    nails 

Wire  fencing 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 
Pig  Iron 


67,649 
29,341 


21. 
64, 


739 

102 

37,  453 

7.511 

1.953 

3,683 

2.675 

19.802 

4,  147 

266, 053 


Total  tonnage. 526,108 


Massachusetts  Customs  District : 

Wire  rods 

Concrete  reinforcement  ban 

Hot  rolled  bars 

Structural    shapes 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 

Wire    nails 

Wire  fencing 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

Pig    Iron 


29, 473 

10,011 

8.213 

19.050 

8,  599 

16.211 

642 

567 

633 

444 

11.795 

12. 995 


Total  tonnage. 118.633 
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Imports  by  US.  customs  districts — Con. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  Customs 
Districts: 

Wire  rods..* 72,259 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 63.696 

Hot  rolled  bars 39.  488 

Structural    shapes 78,808 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 38,336 

Wire    nails... 45,178 

Wire  fencing 2.690 

Barbed  wire 4,051 

Wire   rope   and   strand 4,  162 

Round  wire  and  steel   wire 37,233 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire.       3.  250 

Pig    Iron- 19.157 


Total     tonnage 398.308 


Maryland  and  Virginia  Customs  EMs- 
trlcts; 

Wire  rods 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 

Hot  rolled  bars 

Structioral    shapes 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 

Wire    nails 

Wire  fencing 

Barbed    wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Round    wire  and  steel   wire 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 
Pig    iron 


44.599 

12.866 
6.714 

29.  673 
7.780 

18. 587 
4,266 
4,844 
2,193 

14,947 

6.661 

112 


Total  tonnage 163.341 


North  and  South  Carolina  Customs 
Districts: 

WU-e    rods 45 

Concrete  reinforcement  bars 9,499 

Hot  rolled  bars 4,394 

Structural    shapes 37,  146 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 10.673 

Wire    nails.- 19,687 

Wire    fencing 2,813 

Barbed    wire 3.707 

Wire  rope  and  strand 1.884 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 1.008 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire.  751 

Total    tonnage 90,507 


Georgia   and   Florida    Customs   Dis- 
tricts: 

Wire  rods 

Concrete    reinforcement    bars 

Hot    rolled   bars 

Structural    shapes 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 

Wire    nails 

Wire   fencing 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 
Pig    Iron 

Total  tonnage .. 


All  other  customs  districts: 

Wire  rods 

Concrete  relnforcment  bars 

Hot   rolled    bars 

Structural    shapes 

Steel  pipe  and  tubing 

Wire    nails 

Wire  fenc'ng 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  rope  and  strand 

Round  wire  and  steel  wire 

Galvanized  and  other  coated  wire. 
Pig    Iron 


32. 769 

78.  532 

5.803 

46. 347 

23,896 

19,075 

2.836 

3,  135 

6,  192 

26, 498 

2,637 

6.866 

549.616 


2,  110 
82, 085 

5,031 

9,487 

29.  503 

8,568 

585 

3.  103 
718 

6.044 

306 

4.979 


Total  tonnage 161.519 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  foreign  competition  means  is  not 
merely  damage  to  business.  What  it 
means  specifically  to  me,  in  terms  of 
my  hometown,  is  damage  to  people  who 


work  for  a  living.  It  means  damage  to 
10,000  jobs.  Indirectly,  It  affects  the 
main  street  of  a  city  of  nearly  90,000. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  concerned 
about  it. 

Competition  exists  In  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. We  are  always  going  to  face 
the  prosp>ect  of  competition.  However, 
now  we  are  being  challenged,  and  we 
are  being  challenged,  I  believe,  in  an 
unfair  way. 

What  can  we  do  about  this?  I  think 
one  of  the  first  things  we  can  do  is  to 
appeal  to  our  Government  to  reestablish 
the  25-percent  differential  with  respect 
to  Government  bids,  which  differential 
was  generally  effective  from  1933  to  1954 
and  was  changed  to  6  percent  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  in  1954. 

What  does  the  differential  mean?  It 
simply  means  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  award  contracts  to  Amer- 
ican firms  in  comF>etition  with  foreign 
firms  so  long  as  the  bid  by  the  American 
finn  does  not  exceed  the  bid  by  the 
foreign  comr>etitor  by  more  than  6 
percent. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  25-percent 
difTerential  is  the  absolute  differential 
which  should  be  adopted,  but  I  know 
the  6 -percent  differential  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  protect  the  great  bulk  of 
American  manufacturers.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  started  to  protect  them. 

In  the  article  to  his  workers  Mr.  Franz 
laid  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
wonderful  program  for  management  and 
for  himself.  He  told  the  workers  in  the 
article  what  he  wished  to  do.  He  felt 
he  had  to  build  a  better  plant.  A  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  invested  in  the 
plant  recently.  It  is  imperative,  Mr. 
Franz  says,  that  the  differential  on  Gov- 
ernment bidding  be  changed. 

Last  year,  during  the  great  campaign, 
when  I  was  out  on  the  hustings  in  all 
the  small  towns  and  cities  of  my  great 
State,  in  almost  every  place  I  spwke  I 
made  the  statement  that  one  could  buy 
barbed  wire,  a  product  in  very  great 
demand  in  the  West,  from  Japan,  from 
Belgium,  or  from  West  Germany  cheaper 
in  the  local  town  than  from  the  C.F.  &  I. 
in  Pueblo,  in  the  same  State. 

I  was  never  challenged  on  that  state- 
ment. Every  farmer  and  rancher  who 
used  barbed  wire,  as  I  made  the  state- 
ment, would  sit  and  nod  his  head  in 
agreement,  knowing  full  well  that  any 
farmer  or  rancher  could  go  to  the  hard- 
ware or  implement  store  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucts I  mentioned  cheaper  from  foreign 
producers,  after  paying  the  tariff,  than 
he  could  buy  the  products  from  com- 
panies in  this  country. 

We  must  do  something  to  protect 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Franz  suggested  what  employees 
could  do.     Some  of  his  suggestions  are: 

We  must  maintain  quality  standards 

We  must  provide  service  which  is  the  best. 

We  must  give  the  customer  what  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it. 

We  must  fight  for  the  order  and  work  our 
heads  off  to  keep  it. 

We  must  do  an  honest  full  day's  work  for 
a  full  day's  pay. 

We  must  handle  machinery,  equipment, 
and  supplies  with  care. 


We  must  constantly  look  for  new  ways  to 
do  a  Job  better  and  more  efficiently  so  that 
management  would  have  the  benefit  of  their 
advice. 

He  suggested  they  should  reduce  costs, 
and  increase  performance  and  personal 
resixjnsibility. 

Mr.  Franz  ended  with  the  statement: 

There  must  be  complete  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  &nd  management. 

The  jobs  of  these  people  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  Job  that  management  does 
and  the  kind  of  job  that  labor  does. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  which  I 
have  had  prepared,  entitled  "US.  Im- 
ports of  C.F.  &  I.  Products  by  Counti-y 
of   Origin."'   be  printed   in   the   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  imports  of  CT.  <fr  /   products, 
by  country  of  origin 

[Approximate  1960  net  tons] 

Canada 340.000 

United  Kingdom 190.000 

Holland 40.000 

Bolglum-Luxemboiirg 890.  000 

France 300,  000 

West    Germany 375.000 

Italy 50.  000 

Other  E^lropean  countries 100,  000 

Australia 40.  000 

Japan 500.  000 

Other  countries 110.000 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  great  im- 
porters into  our  country  are  Belgium, 
West  Germany,  Japan,  and  of  course  our 
great  neighbor  to  the  north. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  table 
which  shows  US.  imports  and  exports  of 
flat-rolled  products  for  1960  in  net  tons. 

Although  in  the  fabricated  steels  the 
imports  increased  greatly,  in  the  flat- 
rolled  products  of  the  sheet  and  strip 
mills  for  1960,  the  reverse  was  true. 
During  1960  there  were  imports  of  this 
type  of  steel  totaling  390.000  tons,  and 
there  were  exports  from  the  United 
States  of  over  2  million  tons. 

This  type  of  production,  when  balanced 
with  the  production  previously  given, 
may  seem  to  justify  the  statement  that 
it  all  balances  out,  but  it  does  not  truly 
balance  out,  because  the  big  producers 
are  left  in  a  favored  p>osition  and  the 
fabricators  are  left  in  an  unfavorable 
position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  TV 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Table  IV. — U.S.  imports  and  exports  of  flat- 
rolled  products  for  1960,  net  toru 


Products 

Imported 
to  the 
United 
SUtss 

Erport(Ml 

from  the 

I'nitod 

6tate« 

Sheets  and  strip,  hot  and  eold 
rolled               

350,  MO 
M.3M 

1,333,354 

Tin  and  tWTie  plate  (Inoludlng  tin 
mUl  black  plate) 

685.753 

Total 

390,213 

2,019,107 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.     ALLOTT.     In     conclusion,     Mr. 
President,  I  hope  by  these  few  remarks 
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to  brmg  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  situation  we  face,  which  has 
arisen  because  we  have  been  stumbhng 
along  blindly  with  a  policy  in  this  coun- 
try which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not 
•worked.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
say  to  the  Taiiff  Commission,  as  we  at- 
tempted to  say  with  respect  to  lead  and 
zinc  last  year,  and  as  we  have  attempted 
to  say  m  other  in.stances:  'You  must 
not  look  to  the  old  guides.  You  must 
look  to  the  f utme.  We  cannot  determine 
these  problems  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
whether  the  imports  affect  the  whole 
industn.'.  If  you  are  going  to  say.  "We 
cannot  do  anything'  for  steel  because  we 
are  still  imixjrting  and  exporting  about 
the  same  amount.'  this  statement  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  the  small  steel  com- 
panies, such  as  the  C.F.  &  I.  and  the 
small  fabricators,  are  suffering  under  our 
present  system." 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  because  we  must  do  something 
for  our  .orkers.  If  these  companies 
fail,  it  will  not  mean  merely  the  loss  of 
the  business  or  the  loss  of  the  stock,  but 
also  It  will  mean  the  loss  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  all  over  the  United  States. 
Since  1956  more  than  2  million  men  have 
already  lost  their  jobs  in  this  industry. 


ADJOURN^IENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move.  ir.  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Thursday  next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  Thursday,  April  27. 
1961 .  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NONHNATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  24.  1961: 

U.S    Marsh.xls 

■William  J  Andrews,  of  Georgia,  to  be  tJS. 
marshal  for  the  noithern  district  of  Georgia 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  William  C.  Uttle- 
fieid 

Keit.h  Hardle.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
marsh.^l  for  the  western  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ray  H.  Schoon- 
over 

Pred  P  Hoh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Howard  C.  Botts. 

Peyton  NorvlUe.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Pervie  L.  Dodd. 
retired. 

In  the  N.avy 

The  following-named  midshipmen   (Naval 
Academy!    to    be  permanent   ensigns   In   the 
line   of   th-   Navy,   subject   to   the    qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James  B   Abbltt  Richard  A   Ardavany 

Gary  A   Abrell  John  E   ArdeU  III 

Jay  B  Aci;er  Paul  D.  Ardleigh 

Bru    -  W    .Albert  Paul  R   Arneth 

Don  M.  Alger  John  C   Arnold 

Arnold  C  Allen  Albert  E.  Bailey.  Jr. 

Benjamin  E  Allen,  Jr    Thomas  F  Bailey 
John  B   Allen.  Jr.  Joseph  A   Baldwin 

wmi.im  C  Allen,  Jr        Thomas  Ballsh 
Larry  F  Ander^^on  Walter  P  Barde- 

Lonny  D   .Anderson  schewskl 

William  D    Andress,     Henry  J  BarfleId,Jr 

Jr  Ronaid  Barnett 

Wesley  A.  Andrew  Jon  M.  Barr 


Harold  C   Barrett 
Robert  W   Barron.  Jr. 
Charles  K   Bartholo- 
mew 
Perry  A.  Beem 
Joseph  M  Bellino 
John  R.  Bence 
Joseph  C  Benedict 
John  M.  Benevldes 
Wallace  F  Benjamin 
Andrew  J  Bennett 
David  A.  Benson 


David  T.  Dean 
Joel  P.  W,  Decker 
John  O.  Demas 
Robert  R  DenlB 
Charles  R.  Denney,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Derby 
Richard  S.  DeRose 
Ernest  L.  DeSha 
Arthur  J,  DesroslerB, 

Jr, 
Alfred  G  Dessayer 
George  H.  Dewhlrst 


Joseph  B   Berkley.  Jr.  Karl  L.  Diamond 

Michael  D  Bickel  William  J  Dick 

James  E  Bicknell  Thomas  W.  Diekmann 

James  D  Black  Anthony  E    Dighton, 
Jerry  H  Black  jr. 

John  W.  Black  John  K.  Dlxner 
Charles  H.  Blacklnton  Alan  H   Etonn 

John  E.  Blann.  Jr.  Robert  L.  Drake 

Larry  J.  Bodlford  Allen  A.  Drlscoll 

George  T.  Borst  Wade  A,  Driver 

Milton  H  Boudov  Richard  C  Drrim- 
James  S,  Bourn  mend 

Richard  G  Bowen  John  M  Dr\:strup 

Johns  H.  Bower,  Jr.  Dorse  H.  DuBols  U 

John  E.  Boyer  PrankUn  D  Duil 

Michael  D.  Bradley  john  A.  Dugaa 

Michael  L  Bradley  Timothy  P  Enogan,  Jr. 

John  E.  Braendle  Stephen  J   Duich 

.Tohn  J.  Brannan  Robert  O.  Dulln.  Jr. 
WlUard  P.  Bratten,  Jr.  Hugh  C.  Duncan 

James  P  Breece  Robert  A.  Dunkle 

DeForest  M.  Bronk  Gerald  L  Dunn 

Lawson  E.  Bronson  james  A.  Dunn 

Wiriam  T.  Brooks  Richard  J.  Dunn 

Frank  M  Brown.  Jr.  Will-Matthis  Dunn. 
Darld  A.  Brummersted      jj 

Marco  J  Bruno  ^  ^rl  W,  Dimsmoor.  Jr 

Charles  RBubeck  Eiigene  S.  Dvornlck 

Robert  L.  Burgard  Thomas  R.  Eckert 

Marshall  L.  Burgess  Charles  W.  Eddlns 

David  V.  Burke.  Jr.  john  H.  Edson 

Reed  R.  Burn  William  R.  Eldredge 
William  J.  Burroughs,  jon  K.  ElliJtt 

'^^  William  S.  Emmerich 

Hugh  W.  Butler  Ronald  A.  Erchul 

Phillip  N.  Butler  Donald  C.  Erlckson 

Richard  M  Butrovich  Anthony  C  Esau 

Willie  Z.  Byrd  Edward  J.  Ettlnger  III 

Joseph  P.  CahlU  Frederick  A.  Farber 
Arlington  F.  Campbell  Donald  G.  Farley,  Jr. 

Donald  B.  Campbell  Robert  L.  Farnan 

Howard  G  Cann,  Jr.  Charles  A.  Parrell,  Jr, 

Gary  L.  Carlson  -j-ed  P.  Fenno 

Nell  S.  earns  Donald  R  Ferrier 

Thomas  R  Caae  pgter  W.  Ferrtso 
Bertrand  B,  Cassels,  Jr  Robert  S,  Fitch 

William  J,  Catlett  III  Patrick  C,  FltzPatrick 

James  V.  Cavanaugh  Wilson  F.  Flagg 

Robert  J  Cavlness  Bernard  M.  Fleming 

John  G.  Champlain  Elbert  E  Flesher.  Jr. 

Gary  M.  Chapel  Frederick  K  Pluegel 

Malcolm  W.  Chase  James  A.  Flynn 

Gerald  J  Chasko  Robert  L  Poord 

Kent  R  Chastain  Ernest  Prankenberg 

Alfred  L,  Cheaure  Stuart  T,  Freeland 

Donald  M.  Chlnn  Alan  W.  Frellch 

Robert  P.  Chlpchak  Dana  P  French,  Jr. 

Donald  P.  Chlras  John  L.  French.  Jr. 

Bruce  W.  Churchill  Dale  F.  Purman,  Jr. 

William  P.  Ciesla  Francis  A.  Purtaw 

William  B.  Clark  Elmer  J,  Galbralth,  Jr, 

Donald  G.  Cleveland  Charles  J,  Gallagher, 
Thomas  R.  Cochlll  II        jr. 

Hal  P.  Cocfcerham  John  C.  Oallamore 

Isaiah  C.  Cole  Francis  M.  Gamba- 
Alan  J  Conboy  corta.  Jr. 

James  G.  Conncll,  Jr.  Grant  R.  Garrltson 

James  J.  Connell  Barry  A  Gastrock 

Raymond  F.  Copes  III  James  L.  Gevjrge 

Thomas  S   Corboy  Benno  M  Gersdn 

James  D.  Coullaiian.  Paul  6.  Gessweln,  Jr 

Jr,  Frank  D.  Giambat- 
Douglas  V,  Crabbe.  Jr,      tista,  Jr 

Edward  C.  Craig  D  Clark  Gibbs 

Kermeth  G.  Craig  George  C  Glbby 

Charles  W,  Crawford  Richard  B,  Giil 

Edward  F.  Curran  Robert  N.  Gluffreda 

Robert  T,  Davis  U  George  O  Glavla 

Arthur  L.  Dean.  Jr.  James  R.  Gloudemans 


Robert  P  Glover 
Philip  A.  OoliM 
Cune  R  GoUahon 
Roger  A  Goodall 
Michael  T.  Gothic 
John  G  Grafton 
Robert  L.  Graham 


Timothy  M  Kelly 
jamn  A.  Kemmeter 
Jackson  W.  T.  Ken- 
nedy 
Jared  P  Kennedy 
Cus  L.  Keolanui 
John  E.  Kerley 


Robert  S.  Grausteln  Richard  L.  Klbbe,  Jr. 

Richard  IS..  Gray  Joseph  A.  Kiel 

Eutjene  L.  Green  William  R.  Kigglns. 

William  W.  B.  Greene  Jr. 

Alan  G   Greer  Thomas  R.  Kin  berg 

Benjamin  \^.  Gregg  Francis  M  Kirk.  Jr. 

Dwain  G    Gregg  John  C,  KlrUand 

Richard  A.  Grcgor  Knowlton  G.  Kllnck  II 

John  R  Griffith  Robert  L   Kline 

Donald  P   Grinnell  William  F  Klumpp  11 

Robert  G  Grubb  George  W,  T.  Knepell 

Gordon  E,  Cuenter  Daniel  Knight 

William  1.  Giirnee  Donald  A    Knudaen 

Kurt  A.  Gustafson  Larry  N.  Koch 

John  T  Guthrie  Jon  P.  Komarek 
•Wallace  N.  Guthrie.  Jr  Alexander  B.  Komo- 

Heiu-v  F.  Hahn.  Jr.  roake.  Jr. 

Thomas  F  Halloran.  Thomas  B.  Korsmo 

Jr  William  A    Kraus 

Leonard  A  Hamilton  Frank  R  Kroner,  Jr. 

John  B  Hancock  Arland  W.  Kuester 

Bobcrt  C.  Hanson  James  J.  Kulesz 

Harold  E,  Harden  Richard  A.  Lamporte 
Robert     P,     HardUon.  Luther  L.  Landln,  Jr. 

Jr  Paul  B.  Lang 

John   W.   Harris  Theodore      F,      Lang- 

WllUam  A,  Hartman  worthy 
Robert  O  Hawkins.  Jr.  Anthony  F  Lnzzaretti 

John  A,  Hay  William  J.  Lee 

William  C,  Helton  Jbhn  H  Lewis 

Eklmund  L,  Renault  Ira  E  Livingston 

Jimmy  D,  Henderson  John  B,  Loftus.  Jr. 

Joceph  P.  Herllhy  "H"  Edmond  Logan 

Gary  G    Herzberg  Glenn  U,  Long 

Raymond  F  Herzog  James  P   Long 
William  D    Hicks.  Jr,    William  C,  Long 

Stuart  L,  Hlght  Frederick  J,  Lowack 

Robert  S.  Hill.  Jr,  l^arry  L   Lubbs 

Virgil  L,  Hill.  Jr,  Robert  D    Luckey 

Thomas  W.  Hlnes.  Jr,  Wilbur    D.    Lunsford. 

Thomas    E.    Hlnton  Jr. 

Richard  M.  Hixson  James  A,  Luper 

Victor  S,  HJelm  Edward  J.  LuU,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Hoag  II  Charles  W.  Lyman  III 

James  D.  Hodde  Thomas  W.  Lynch 
Michael      J.     Hoerne- Donald  J.  Lyons 

mann  Douglas  T  McDanlel 

Robert  G.  Hoffman  Lanrence  B.   McEwen. 

Robert  F.  Hofford  Jr 

Neil  E,  Holben  Edward    S,    McOlnley 

Douglas  P,  Holbrook  n 

Charles  C.  Holcomb  Ronald  E  McKeown 
Allison  J.  Hoimeld.  Jr.  J.-^mes  M  McLaren 

Richard   W,  Holly  John  P  McMahon 

Richard  W,  Holt,  Jr,  Michael  J   McMahon 

Anthony  S.  Hooker  Thomas   M,   McNlcbo- 

Roderlck  M,  Home  las,  Jr. 

Daniel  J.  Houton  Jacob  A  Mack  ITT 
Joseph     C.     Hubbard^  Bernard  A  Macknls 

Jr.  /Michael  J.  Madden 

George  L.  Huffman.  Jr.  Thomas  P.  Manning, 

Nelson  D.  Hulme  Jr 

Robert  C.  Hul^e  Daniel  P.  M<irch 

Bernard  W.  Hum-  Thomas  M  Markley 

phrev  Jr  Harold  P  Martin 

William  B  Humphrey  William  O.  Marttn 

Walter  A  Hutchena  Harry  A   Marxen 

Edgar  D  Hux  John  Mntechak 

James  S  Ibach  Raymond  K  Matzelle 

Richard  B   Jacobs  Alfred  A  Maybach.  Jr. 

Mack  JohnTOn.  Jr.  George, G  Mays 

Thomas  B  Johnson  James  W.  Meadows 

Prank  A.  Jones.  Jr,  John  P  Weaker 

Milton  H  Jones  Harold  R.  Melendy 

Stanley  H.  Jones  George  G,  Melenyzer 

Dennis  P,  Joyce  George  H.  Mensch 

Jamee  D.  Jovner  Carlos  E.  Mercado 

Colin  T.  Kagel  Robert  E,  Metcalf 

Victor  A.  Karcher  Charles  P  Metzler.  Jr. 

Joseph  A   Kasales  Richard  W.  Mlchaux 

Jo.seph  T  Kavanagh  David  D.  Mlddleton 

Edward  L  Keller  Dmvld  L  Miles 

Alvin  G,  Kelly  Alan  K.  Miller 

Robert  P.  Kelly,  Jr.  Horace  H.  Miller,  Jr. 


N, 


1961 

John  B  Miller  III 
Eugene  E  Mitchell 
Thomas  E   Mitchell 
Thomas  W.  Mitchell 
Sanford  N.  Mock 
Peter  V,  Moffett 
John  A  Momm 
Dennis  J.  Moore 
Dudley  B,  Moore  III 
Mark  W,  Moore 
Michael  J.  Moore 
David  C.  Morency 
Ernest  C,  Moreno 
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Ronald  H.  Relmann 
William  D  Rhodes 
James  C,  Richardson, 

Jr 
Norman  H  Rldenour 
Arthur  T.  Rim  back 
George  P,  Rltter 
Christopher  B, 

Robblns 
John  J  Robinson 
Kurt  A,  Rohdenburg 
Stanley  R  Roman 
Melvln  M  Romlne 


Kenneth  S.  Morgan  Thomas  F,  Rooney 

Richard  A,  Morgan  Robert  E.  Rosdahl 

Franklin  M.  Morley  Jerome  C.  Rosenberger 

Charles  H   O,  MorrU  Neil  B  Rosengren 

John  K    Morris  Robert  J.  Boss 

Harlan  L.  Morrison  Michael  C  Roth 

Frank  A  Morrow  William  C   Rothert 

George  E,  Morrow  Arthur  E,  Rowe,  Jr. 

Paul  D.  Moses  William  D.  C  Royston 

Theodore  J   Moss.  Jr.  Daniel  L  Rush 

Joseph  B.  Mueller  Leon  B.  Russell,  Jr. 

Terence  M   Murphy  Charles  M.  St  Laurent 

Tom  R.  Murray  II  Andrew  Salko  III 

William  R.  Needham  Howard  L.  Sandefer 

Edwin  C.  Nelson  Raymond  L.  Sanders. 
Robert  J.  Nemes  jr. 

William  E.  Newman  CJeorge  F  Saupe 

Robert  D.  Nlchol  Peter  E  Schilling 
Christopher  O.  Nichols  Robert  P,  Schln 

Dennis  B.  Nichols  Henry  Schmidt,  Jr. 

James  P.  Noonan,  Jr.  Robert  E  Schmidt 

Ashley  C.  Norfleet  II  Howard  T.  Schottle 

Richard  A.  Norman  Henry  J.  Schwlrtz 

Walter  A,  North  i:dward  F,  ScUchter 

Clarence  J,  Nosal  Christopher  R. 
Lionel  J.  Nowotny  Seelbach 

James  H.  Nutt  Gerald  N,  Seneff 

Edward  J  OBrlen  III  (Juarlno  J.  Seraly 

Henry  R.  Ochel  Robert  E.  Seyfarth 

William  P.  O'Connor  Richard  H.  Shannon 

Kenneth  J   ODea  Robert  H.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Richard  R.  Oldham  Jon  A.  Shelton 

Herndon  A.  Oliver  HI  Robert  W.  Sherer 

Robert  A.  Olsen  Robert  E.  Sheridan 

Stephen  J.  Olzlnskl  James  E.  Shew.  Jr. 

Roger  P.  Onoratl  TTiomas  A.  Shields 

Philip  J  Oppen-  William  B.  Shoemaker. 

helmer  Jr. 

Robert  G.  O'Steen.  Jr,  Albert  J,  Shower,  Jr. 

Norbert  W  Overflcld  Richard  S.  Shreve  IV 

Clarence  M.  Painter.  Robert  D.  Shupe 

Jr.  George  R.  Simmons 

John  G.  Palmer  Richard  N.  Sklrpan 

Fred  J.  Palumbo  Alan  E,  Smith 

Beverly  St.  Clair  Glen  W.  Smith 

Pankey  Jerome  P.  Smith  Jr. 

Anthony  R.  Papan-  Jerrold  M.  Smith 

drea  John  A,  Smith 
Constantlne  J.  Pappas  John  B.  Smith 

David  M.  Parker  Larry  E,  Smith 

Robert  G.  Partlow  Peter  N.  Smith 

Anthony  H.  Passa-  Reld  H,  Smith 

rella  Robert  C.  Smith 

David  J  Patz  Robert  W.  Smith 

John  D  Pearson  Wayne  J.  Smith 

Gilbert  B  Perry,  Jr.  Francis  E,  Snay 

J  Stephen  Perry  James  T,  Snedeker 

Frederick  M.  Pes-  James  H.  Snlezek 

torlus  Wallace  H.  Snyder 

Alan  M.  Peterson  Benjamin  J,  Sottlle 

Ward  G,  Peterson  Richard  A,  Spang- 
Rlchard  J,  Petrucci  ler 

Norman  B  Pigeon  Harold  E,  Spooner 

Robert  A,  Plrrmann  Donald  H.  Sprouse 

Charles  E  Plaugher  Charles  D.  Stack- 
Thomas  O. PoUak  house 

Jerry  L.  Post  David  M  Stafford 

Michael  J  Preston  Maurice  D  Stanley, 
Lawrence  H.  Price  Jr. 

John  D.  Prudhomme  John  A.  Stave 

James  M.  Quarles  Charles  V.  Stebbln* 

John  M  Quarter-  Boyden  T.  Steele 

man,  Jr.  David  J.  Stem 

Vinton  A.  Rambo  Richard  D.  f^ngel 
Salvatore  J.  Randazzo  Jackie  L.  Stevens 

Philip  A  Rasmussen  Allen  W.  Stewart 

James  D  Rattan  Charles  L.  Stewart 

James  A  Rauth  Jesse  J  Stewart,  Jr. 

NealK.  B«lcb  Richard  A.  Storm 


William  D.  Straight 
Walter  P.  Strobach 
David  H.  Stryker 
Daniel  J.  Sullivan 
Dennis  A.  Sullivan 


Mark  H,  Waggoner 
William  O.  Wagnon,  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Waldorf 
John  A  Walker 
David  M  Walsh 


Richard     K.     Sunder- Robert  Wasserman 

land  Rodney  K,  Wat terson 

David  K.  Sutelan  John  M  Welch 

David  J,  Svendsgaard    Richard  P.  Wells 
Arra  J,  Swisher,  Jr.        Gregory  M.  Wenzel 
Kenneth  R.  Sydcw         Stephen  T.  Werlock 
Richard    D.    Sylvester. David  P.  West 

Jr,  Frederick  J.  West 

Richard  P.  Taft,  Jr.        Robert  E.  Westfall 
Van  C.  Temple,  Jr.         William  D.  Whitaker 
George  D.  Theroux         Richard  P.  White 
Alphonse  A,  Thiel,  Jr,    Robert  M  Whiting,  Jr. 
Charles  E  Thomas         Richard  M  Whitney,  Ji 
Gayle  RThompson       John  J  Wiley 
Charles  S.  ThoreU  Gilbert  V.  Wilkes  III 

David  R.  Tlmm  Leo  J.  Willetts  Jr. 

Marvin  D.  Tower,  Jr.     Dudley  D,  Williams  III 
James  R  Traa  Jack  R,  Williams 

William  H  Tredlck         Norman  M.  Williams, 
Frederick  Trlggs  III  jr, 

Thomas  O,  Tucker         Henry  P,  WllUmon,  Jr. 
Hugh  B  Tulloch  Frederick  E.  Wilmot 

John     F.     Tulodleskl  Raymond  J.  Wilson 

Jr.  Robert  B  Wilson 

Gordon  A,  Uehllng,  Jr,  Barry  S.  Wlmberley 
Charles  R.  Ulmer  Thomas  C.  Winant 

Paul  J.  Umberger  Howard  T,  Wlnfree 

John  J,  Valerlo  Bertrand  R  Wlttmann 

Gerald  R,  Vanderbllt     Ned  C.  Wolfe 
Robert  B.  Van  Metre     George  R. 
Kenneth  L  Van  Sickle      Worthlngton 
Frank  A  Vlsted  Alan  P  Wright 

Robert  K.  Vogel  David  J.  Wright 

Charles     W.     R.     von  Walter  J  Wylle 

Radesky  II  George  E.  Yarbrough 

Gordon  W.  Wacker         George  E.  Youmans 
Herbert  A.  Wade  Robert  L.  Zalkan 

Richard  D.  Waer 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Thomas  Anderson  John  S.  Lamade 

Francis  S  Barnes  Harry  L.  Lara 

Henry  A   Booth.  Jr.  Sarason  D.  Llebler 

Gilbert  W.  Bratschl  Joseph  A  Matalavage 

Edward  L,  Bryan  Bruce  E,  Maxon 

Peter  J  Danna.  Jr,  Robert  J,  McLaughlin 

Jack  V,  Dell  John  P.  McQuade  III 

Walter  S.  Drai>er  IV  Ramon  E  Mendez 

Ronald  H  Eckleln  William  M.  Moore.  Jr. 

Douglas  W,  Falconer  Jeremiah  T,  O'Donnell 

Robert  W.  Fenlck  Gordon  W,  Prescott 

John  W.  Foley.  Jr.  Horace  J.  Savage 

Charles  E.  Glle  Raese  V.  Simpson 

Kevin  J.  Growney  Edward  M  Straw 

Domenlc  P.  Guerrlero  Joseph  M.  Sullivaa 

Raymond  A.  Hansen,  Randolph  B.  Totten  n 

Jr.  Terry  G.  Waller 

James  C  Hellauer  William  H.  Wight.  Jr. 

Randolph  J.  Horhutz  Bobby  N.  Wlngard 

Howard  E  Kuhns  Leonard  S.  Yurkovic 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Nell  Block  James  T  Mergner 

Gordon  W.  Callender.  Richard  S.  Moore 

Jr.  James  E.  Mulgrew 

John  M.  Davis  Alan  K.  Riffey 

Warren  D.  J.  Hoppe  Louis  M.  Sandrinl 

WUllam  J.  Laufers-  Richard  J.  Wallace 

weller  III 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reser\e  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  en- 
signs In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Lawrence  R.  Adamltls  Burt  J.  Bogard  III 
Bruce  W.  Anderson        Thomas  J.  Brock 
Thomas  H.  Anderson     William  J.  Byrne,  Jr. 
Robert  E    Baker  Michael  A.  Covell 

Donald  E   Barrlck  Roy  M.  Davidson,  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Blgsby  Curtis  C.  Davis,  Jr. 


Richard  P.  Doctor  William    A.    Northing- 
Carl  S.  Droste  ton.  Jr. 

John  C.  Evans  Micheal  J  O'Connell 

Dennis  J.  Fitzgerald.  Robert  B.  Okon 

Jr,  James  R  Otto 

Frederick  F,  Forte  Philip  J.  Pante 

John  J.  Gallen,  Jr.  George  W  Peak 

Douglas  A,  Gimber  Thomas  H  Pence 

Glenn  C.  Hawks  Thomas  E  Peters 

Ronald  R,  Highwart  William  G.  Preston 

Arthur  J,  Hill  Roy  H.  Redderson 

Charles  S,  Hill  Paul  R.  Rittelmann 

Stephen  A,  Hodge  Leonard  W,  Schulz 

William  G.  Hoffman  Robert  R  Seacat 

Charles  L,  Hull  Lynn  A  Selke 

Melvln  N.  Ingalls,  Jr.  Marschall  M.  Stark 

John  V,  Kane  III  John  R  Stiles,  Jr. 

Edward  B   Klnner  Eugene  L  Surber 
Christian  W,  Knudsen Warren  A.  Swanson 

Henry  L.  McElreath  Julian  H.  Tolbert 

Scott  T,  McWhinnle  Harold  D,  Vick 
Jon  I,  MullEirky 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 


Joseph  M.  Atkinson 
Jon  A.  Bird 
Haig  Bodour 
Robert  M.  Callahan 
John  A.  Campbell.  Jr. 
Tliomas  R,  Carolan 
James  J   Cooner 
Robert  C  DeMeester 
Ronald  B.  DeNeuf 
James  A.  Divls 
John  M.  Drees 
Ernest  E.  Pava 
James  B.  Pitch 
Prank  M.  Freeman.  Jr, 
William  J.  Graff 
John  V.  Griesmer 
Robert  T.  Guyton 
Larry  L.  Haase 
John  H.  Hamby.  Jr. 
Ronald  L.  Heinemann 
Billy  W.  Herbert 
Joseph  A.  Kaddls 
Donald  L.  Kanzler 
Wayne  F.  King 
John  A.  Knutson 
Charles  M  Lamp- 
man  in 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers' training  candidates)  to  be  ensigns  In 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 

law: 


Michael  R  Levin 
Joseph  E  Logan,  Jr. 
William  G.  Mc- 

Canne  III 
Robert  A  McCaughey 
Robert  D  Mc- 

Cutchan,  Jr. 
Richard  T.  Manley 
David  L.  Marks 
Alexander  G  MuUln 
Robert  J.  Nagle 
Shamus  J  O'Hare 
Byron  R.  Ostxom 
Robert  C  Perdue.  Jr. 
Ross  W.  Peterson 
William  D  Rhodes,  Jr. 
Michael  I, 

Schermerhorn 
Charles  D.  Schroyer 
Charles  R.  Snyder 
Donald  J  Stalker 
Edward  F  Sullivan 
Jeremiah  M  Sullivan 
Robert  L.  Wenz 
Ronald  B  Williams 
Carl  G,  Wolf 


Bruce  E,  Bell 
Robert  B.  Bell.  Jr, 
James  G.  Belleson 
MvTon  H.  Bond 
Melvln  H.  Chiogijl 
John  A  Dickson  III 
Daniel  R.  Gilmore.  Jr. 
Samuel  B.  Llgon 
Brian  E.  McManus 


Barry  A  Moser 
James  L.  Parrlsh  in 
Roy  H  Redderson 
George  S.  Robinson, 

Jr. 
Richard  E.  Roy 
Robert  R.  Spratt 
Richard  R.  Thiel 
Thomas  R.  Weaver 


George  Clarren  (naval  enlisted  scientific 
educational  program)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  graduates  from  naval 
enlisted  scientific  educational  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Charles  E.  Boucher 
Roger  W.  Tallon 

The  following  named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to; 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

William  C  Duncan 
Charles  H.  Ramsey 
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Rob*rt  C  Jones  (T»aval  Reeerv*  ofSoer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lle^itenant  commRntt^r  in  the  Mediral  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  th«  quaUficatlorm 
therefor  ae  provKled  by  law. 

The  following  named  i  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers i  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  tlie 
Medical  Corpe  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaiificatioas  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  N  HasweU 
John  L   StelTenson 
Charlee  E   Inman 

The  following  named  ( Naval  Reserve  o£Q- 
cers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade  /  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Co^ps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiacations  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Richard  A.  Anderson      Patrick  J  Madden 


Robert  L.  Martin 
John  J.  Mesalna 
WlUlam  E.  Pierson 
Vade  "G '■  Rhoades 

Neil  J  Rohan 
Leslie  I  Sechler 
Laurie  N.  Smith 


Peter  B  Baute 
Lester  L   Bergeron 
John  C.  Bull.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Chambers 
Edward  B  Connolly 
Douglas  R   Currtn 
Robert  J  Forcler 
Eugene  A.  Lesovsky 

Nicholaa  M.  Murphy  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and 
a  temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications    tiierefar    as   provided    by    law. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualtflcations   therefor   as   provided   by   law: 

Richard  K   Hanson 

Wesley  L  Voyles 

TTie  foliowlnK-named  (civilian  collee^e 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade )  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Denial  Corps  of  the  N.ivy.  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as   provided   by   law: 

John  D.  Crawford  Philip  Rnchford 

John  R.  Cushlng.  Jr       Ward  B   BXlnner 

The  following-named  ( Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commandexs  in  the 
Denial  Corps,,  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qu.illficatlous    therefor   as   provided    by   law: 

Clyde  R   Jackson  Herbert  A.  Tabor 

Edward  A.  Miller  Herman  D.  Tow.  Jr. 

Albert  T.  Reld 

The  following- named  (Naval  Restrve  ofB- 
cers  I  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
Qualiflcationa   therefci   as  provided   by  law: 

Albert  G   landolo  Ross  L.  Neagley.  Jr. 

Joseph  C  Kelly  Noel  D.  Wllkle 

John  S.  Kltzmlller.  Jr. 

The  lolio  wing -named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lleutenant.s  (Junior 
grade  I  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  li^e 
Dental    Corps   of    the    Navy,    subject    to    the 

qualilicatlo::6    therefor   as   provided    by    law: 

Aubrey  J   Boursjeots,      Jonathan  P.  Luton.  Jr. 

Paul  D   Lynch 
Robert  C.  McMurdock, 

Jr. 
BilUe  M.  Mason 
Robert  E  Matlack 
Frank  R  Miller 
Edward  L   Mosby 
Robert  E.  Murray 
Dominic  J.  Nlccolt 
Theodore  C.  Nielsen 
Ch  irles  T   PavUck,  Jr. 
Kay  T.  Reese 


Robert  W  Brazil 

Kenneth  L   Cottle 

Thomas  C.  Davis 

William  F   Dresen 

Gerald  W  Eastwood 

Divld  T  Fenner,  Jr 

Donald  E.  Fitzgerald 

Chester  L.  George 

Paul  E.  Glers 

John  B.  Holcomb 

Hugh  C  Howarth 

Albert  W.  Jansson,  Jr.  George  B.  Robblns 

WUllana  J.  Kelly.  Jr.       David  A.  Roper 

Dou^^la*  C  Klanderud  David  S.  Shaw 

Ronald  J  Koss  John  T.  Stevens 

Thomas  F.  Kravets        James  J.  Thelsen 

Cameron  A.  Lowe  Roger  W.  Trlftshauser 

Ronald  W  Lucker  Owen  T  Watklzu 

Alan  B.  Luke 


Lfe  S  Brook*.  US.  Navy  ofBcer.  to  be  a 
permanent  chief  warrant  offlcer,  W-2  In  the 
Navy,  Bubject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Francis  E  Carnicom.  U  S  Navy  officer,  to 
be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4. 
In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Peter  Corradl  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following  named  oflicers  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander  in  the 
line  and  staff  oorps  as  Indicated : 


Coulson.  William  T. 
Harris.  Robert  B. 
Routzahn.  Milton  M 
Jones.  Charlie  R. 
Greksouk,  John.  Jr. 


LINE 

OsUtley.  Francis  M. 
Schuh.  Linus  H. 
Byers.  Donald  P. 
Matthewson.  Francis 
F. 


QuatUebaum.  Richard  Luke.  Manuel 
M.  Homer,  Vernon  L. 

BCPPLT    CORPS 

Porde.  Widar  J. 

CIVIL  sjaaiHT'ER  coaPs 

McDulBe,  Kerman  C. 

Charles  S.  Christenfen.  Jr  .  U.S.  Navy,  for 
tempxjrary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Homer  Klrkpatrtck  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  offlcer  W-3 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  a«  provided  by  law. 

The  following- named  oflQcen  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


LrNE 


Adams.  Byron  R. 
Adams.  Douglas  N. 
Adams.  John  N 
Adams,  John  W. 
Adacns.  Kenneth  W 
Adams,  Milton  E. 
Addison,  James  H. 
Addleman.  John  C. 
Adkins.  James  N. 
Ad'.er.  Roy  W. 
Adolphson,  Jamee  W. 
Aflfleck.  Robert  G. 
Akers.  Max  N. 
Akers.  William  M. 
Albert,  David  R. 
Albright,  Donald  W. 
Albright,  John  D. 
Aldeti,  James  E. 
Alden,  John.  Jr. 
Alexander,  Richard  K 
Alker.  Paul  B. 
Alkov.  Francis  L. 
Allard.  David  L. 
AUender,  George  &. 
Alvarez,  Marcos  L 
Amick.  Carl  W. 
Anderson.  George  L. 
Anderson .  Ralph  P. 
Anderson.  Albert  M. 
Anderson.  John  R. 
Anderson,  Richard  S.. 

Jr. 
AiiderBon.  Jcrfin  W 
Anderaon,  Thorwald 

"H" 
Anderson.  Kenneth  E. 
Ande««on.  William  A. 
Angell.  Preston  W. 
Antonio.  Anthony  I.. 

Jr. 
Arata,  WlUlam  A..  HI 
Arnold.  David  W. 
Aronson. Jack  M 
Ashman.  Richard  T. 
Aslesoai.  Robert  F. 
Atherly.  Harold  E. 
AtweU.  Marion  A. 
Avery.  Francis  A. 
Axtell.  Lawrence  H. 


Ayars,  James  E. 
Avers,  Raymond  D. 
Babinskl,  Hubert  F 
Baetz.  Jay  G. 
Bailer.  Bruce  C. 
Bailey.  Richard  C. 
BalUls.  John  E. 
B.sker.  Charles  H..  Jr. 
Baker.  John  K. 
Baker.  Richard  J. 
Baldwin.  Edwin  M. 
Baldwin.  Roger  E. 
Baldwin.  Benjamin  G., 

Jr. 
Ballard.  WllUam  L. 
Ballard.  Ronald  H. 
Banta.  CUfton  E.,  Ul 
Barbe.  John  A. 
Barbour.  Henry  F. 
Barbour.  Michael  G. 
Barnum.  Lewis  B. 
Barrett.  Stephen  P. 
Barrett.  Ctirtls  L..  Jr. 
Barron.  Ooaglas  W. 
Barry.  Gary  D. 
Barry.  John  d.,  Jr. 
Barry.  Thomas  J. 
Bartels.  Harlan  B. 
Bartels.  Malcolm  O. 
Bartholomew,  Thomas 

C. 
Barton.  John  H. 
Baas.  Arthur  E. 
Bass.  Philip  B. 
Bassett.  Frank  E. 
Battenberg.  Pavu  R  . 

Jr. 
Batterby.  Robert  E 
Bauer.  Gcoo-ge  T. 
Baukus.  Erwin  J 
Baxter,  George  W. 
Bayne.  James  L. 
Baynes.  Gerald  T. 
Beadles.  Thomas  J. 
Be, Liner.  Bart-jn  D. 
Beard.  Percy  M..  Jr. 
Beath.  Arnold  R. 
Beatty.  John  E. 
Beaube.  JameE  D. 


Beansang  Michael.  F.. 

Jr 
Bechtel.  Henry  M.  Jr. 
Beck,  Robert  L. 
Beckner.  Roy  T. 
Beckwith,  Paul  B. 
Beerllng,  George  J.,  Jr. 
Beltz.  David  H. 
Belcher.  Samuel  A., 

Ill 
Bell.  Richard  H. 
Bellay,  Daniel  3. 
Bellis,  Donald  E 
Bellows.  Gerald  E. 
Benham.  Jamea  T. 
Bennett.  Arthur  J. 
Beran.  Milo  R. 
Berg.  Kenneth  A. 
Berg.  Peter  E. 
Berg.  Roger  L. 
Berg.  Robert  P. 
Bergan.  Peter  A. 
Berger.  Roger  W. 
Berkenstock.  Howard 

R..  Jr. 
Berkowltz,  Harris  "I" 
Bernet,  Karl  R. 
Bernsen,  Harold  J 
Bertelsen.  Viggo  C. 
Bertke.  David  E. 
Besccker,  John  A. 
Best.  John  W..  Jr. 
Bigford.  Thomas  B, 
Bird.  John  P. 
Bitting.  Robert  A. 
Blackburn.  George  "L" 
Blackburn,  Harry  L., 

Jr. 
Blacklstune,  David  L. 
Blackwell,  Bruce  I. 
Blair,  Frederick  E. 
Blanco,  James  V. 
Blank,  Murray  D. 
Blafhford,  James  D. 
Blatt.  Rassel  N. 
Bliss,  John  R. 
Boatrlght,  Jtmmle  R. 
Boatwright,  John  G.  P 
Bormer.  Donald  A. 
Boffey,  Philip  M. 
Bohlke,  Wayne  N. 
Bole.  Wmiam  R.  Jr. 
Bollnger.  Robert  S. 
B  ilster.  Robert  N. 
Bombardner.  Clyde  R 
B'.nd.  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Bx)rlakin,  Walter  A. 
Borclk.  David  E 
Borden,  Edward  L. 
Bough,  Bennle  E. 
Eoult.  Reber  F.  Jr 
Bourns.  Cotirtney  B. 
Bowen.  Clarence  E. 
Bower.  Winiam  J, 
Bowles,  Howard  A  ,  Jr. 
Bowman,  Andrew  L. 
Boyd,  James  P..  Jr. 
Boyle.  Ronald  A. 
Brace.  James  R. 
Bradley.  Dn>-ld  H. 
Bralnerd,  ■Walter  S. 
Bri'kke,  Bernhard  A. 
Branch,  LyleF. 
Brandel,  John  P. 
Breast.  Jerry  C. 
Brcdbeck.  William  J. 
Breed.  Benny  R. 
Breldensteln,  John  F. 
Brennan,  John  J. 
Brenner,  George  H. 
Brewer,  James  G. 
Brewer,  August  W. 
Brldgman,   Walter   X. 

Jr. 
Brlggs,  Adam 
Brlaing.  George 
BrlnkwQTth.  James  E. 
Brock,  VU-gll  E. 
Br(x»ks,  John  W.,  it. 
Brooks.  Patil  E 
Browm.  Albert  H. 


Brown,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Frank  H. 
Brown,  John  W. 
Brown.  Paul  L. 
Brown,  Richard  G. 
Brown,  Roger  A. 
Brown,  Robert  S 
Brown,  William  W. 
Brownell.  Robert  B 
Browning.  Robert  E. 
Bryant.  Lawrence  D. 
Buck.  Ralph  V. 
Budney.  Stanley  M 
Buell.  Thomas  B. 
Buerger.     Newton    W., 

Jr. 
Bugbee.  Richard  D. 
Bump.  Stanley  E. 
Bunting.  Keith  M. 
Burchardt,  Robert  J. 
Burchell,  Ra\Tnond  A. 
Burck.  George  D 
Burgess.  Frank  E  ,  11 
Burnett,  Norman  L. 
Burnett.  James  R. 
Burns.  Robert  E. 
Burr.  Larry  K. 
Burson,  Thomas  D. 
Burton.  Charles  D. 
Bussard,     Vernon     R., 

Jr. 
Busse.  Arnold  L. 
Butler,  William  R. 
Butterworth,       Frank 

w  ,ni 

Bymnn,  William  E. 
Byrer.  James  W 
Caldwell.  James  F 
Caldwell,  Robert  W  K. 
Caldwell.  Billy  F. 
Calkins.  Delos  S  .  Jr. 
Calton.  Robert  G..  Jr. 
Calvert.  John  F 
Cameron.  John  W. 
Cameron.  Robert  J. 
Campbell,  Craig  S. 
Camper.  James  R. 
Cantrell,  Walter  H. 
Carblener.  Wayne  A. 
CargUl.  Denny  B 
Carlson.  Gilman  R  . 

Jr. 
Carnes.  Conrad  D. 
Carpenter.  Charlton 

H 
Carpenter.  Lawrence  J. 
Carr.  Samuel  F. 
Carretta.  Albert  A  .  Jr. 
Carroll,  Charles  P. 
Carson.  Aubrey  W. 
Carter.  WlUlam  L. 
Carter.  JereS. 
Carter.  Samuel  H..  Jr. 
Casebeer.  Macey  M. 
Cash.  Beveardge  L. 
Cass.  Elijah  J..  Jr. 
Chadlck.  Waj-ne  L. 
Chafee.  George  B..  Jr. 
Chamberlain.  Heath  B. 
Chamberlain.  John  D. 
Chamberlain.  Fred- 
erick R..  Ill 
Chandler,  David  F. 
Chapman.  WUUam  F. 
Chapman.  Frederick 

W. 
Chappie.  Michael  W. 
Charlson.  Charles  H. 

S. 
Cheney.  Theodore  C. 

Jr. 
Chesney.  Stanley  J.. 
,     Jr. 
Chlocchlo,  Oddino 

S.  Jr. 
Chodorow,  Alan  M. 
Chrlauan.  John  A..  Jr. 
Chrlfitensen.  Robert 
Chrlstenaon.  WiUlana 

C. 
Clelnlcky,  Robert  J. 


1961 

Clark.  Charles  W  ,  Jr. 
Clark.  Donald  R. 
Clark.  Kim  B 
Clark.  Thomas  B. 
Clason.  Roy  E. 
Clements.  David 
Clement,  James  M  . 

Jr. 
Clement.  Frank  J. 
Clinton.  John  C. 
Clothier,  Robert  B  . 

Jr 
Clune,  Edward  M. 
Cobb.  Joseph  K. 
Cobb.  John  B. 
Cochran.  John  M  .  Jr. 
Coe.  Freddy  W 
Coellen.  William  F.. 

Jr. 
Coghlan.  Vincent  A., 

Jr. 
CoUdeweth.  Jack  H. 
CoUer.  John  A. 
Collier.  Richard  S. 
Coins.  Charles  D 
Comly.  Camuel  P  .  Ill 
Conery.  Francis  A  .  Ill 
Conover,  William  J. 
Conover,  David  W. 
Conroy.  John  M. 
Conroy,  Edward  O. 
Conzelman.  Bruce  T. 
Cook.  Dennis  P. 
Cook.  Jan  W. 
Cook.  Lawrence  W. 
Cooper,  Grant  A. 
Coors,  Henry  G  .  IV 
Copeland,  Arthur  J  . 

Jr 
Cor  bet  t.  Robert  L. 
Corder.  James  L 
Cordova.  Richard  N. 
Corey.  Thomas  V. 
Corr.  Peter  S  .  Jr. 
Correll.  Ward  W 
Cousins.  Robert  A. 
Cowdrlll,  David  T. 
Cowle.  Irvln  S. 
Cox.  David  R. 
Cox.  David  B 
Oox.  Kenneth  E. 
Cox.  PhlUp  P 
Coyle.  Francis  X. 
Coyne.  George  K  .  Jr. 
Craig.  Bruce  L. 
Crane.  Peter  W. 
Crawford.  Lawrence  R 
Crea.«y,  Albert  H 
Crelghton.  Llles  W  .  Jr 
Crelghton.  George  C  . 

Ill 
Crew.  Eugene  H. 
Crtgler.  Albert  S  .  Jr. 
Cromer.  Arthur  O. 
Cruslnberry.  Walter  O 
Culbertson.  Denny  D. 
Cummins.  Paul  Z.,  II 
Cunningham.  Paul  T. 
Currey.  Edwin  L^  Jr. 
Curtis.  Wayne 
Cuthbert.  Rolfe 
Cyr.  Joseph  H..  Jr. 
Dahl.  Richard  C. 
Dahl,  William  E. 
Dahlmeler.  John  H. 
Daniels.  Shane  P. 
Dappolito,  Joseph  A. 
Darbonne.  Allen  R. 
Darby.  Jack  N. 
Darcey.  Richard  C. 
Dargis.  Stanley  •W, 

Jr. 
Darius.  Henry  A..  Jr. 
Darling,  Richard  A. 
Darling.  Donald  L. 
Darmand.  Monte 
Dasplt.  Frank  A. 
Daiigherty.  SUas  C.  IV 
David.  George  J. 
Davidson.  John  A. 
Davidson.  David  L. 
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Davles.  Richard  E. 
Davles,  WllUa  n 
Davis,  Billy  E 
I)avls,  Chester  V. 
£>avls.  Dan  A. 
Davis,  John  R. 
Davis,  James  V. 
Davis,  Richard  L. 
Davis.  Vernle  R 
Davis.  WllUam  R 
Davison,  Donald  C. 
Dawes.  Dexter  B 
Dawson.  Phillip  E  ,  Jr. 
Dawson,  WllUam  H. 
Day,  Chapln  W.,  Jr. 
Dayharsh.  Charles  E. 
Dean.  WllUam  J. 
Dearasaugh,  Daniel 

W  .  Jr 
Decker.  John  T. 
Dcgnan.  Thomas  F. 
Delbert.  Edgar  M. 
Dclany.  Francis  X. 
De  Long.  Edgar  E. 
Delveochlo.  Richard  J. 
Demand.  Daniel  H. 
Demarco.  Robert  T.,  Jr 
Demoss.  Harold  G. 
Dennis,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Denny.  Chester  H..  Jr. 
Denny.  George  L..  II 
Depa&s.  Harry  E..  Ill 
Deiko.  Daniel  A. 
Detrlck.  John  T. 
Develin.  Thomas  P. 
Dewey.  Robert  T. 
Dewrell.  Martell  E. 
Dickson.  Richard  D. 
Die  bold.  Terry  R. 
Dledrich.  Charles  H. 
Dietrich.  WUUam  H. 
DlUard.  Theodls 
Dlttrlck.  Alfred  S. 
Dittrlck.  John  J..  Jr. 
EKxlson.  Paul  E  .  Jr. 
Doerfling.  Henry  H. 
EVjlbeare.  Robert  L. 
EKinahue.  Leonard  P.. 

Jr. 
Donnelly.  Richard  E. 
Donnellan.  Robert  L 
Does.  Marlon  T..  Jr. 
Ekjtterweich,  WllUam 

E 
Dougherty.  WlUlam  A., 

Jr. 
Dowd.  John  E..  Jr. 
Downham.  Max  C. 
Doyle.  Thomas  J. 
Drews.  Gerald  E. 
Drlggers.  Theodore  F. 
Dubois.  Rodney  F. 
Dumas,  Larry  N. 
Dunbar,  Richard  P. 
Dunbar.  Peter  B. 
Duncan.  WllUam  E. 
Duncan,  Donald  G. 
Duncan,  Pat 
Dunn.  Jasper  W  III 
Dunn.  WlUiam  P. 
Durham.  Frank  C. 
DuvaU.  Michael  R. 
Duvall.  Thomas  R. 
Duxbury.  Richard  B. 
Dyck.  Clark  P. 
Eade.  Robert  M. 
Eades,  Glenn  B. 
Earle.  Thomas  G. 
Early.  WiUiam  L. 
Eaton.  David  G. 
Eckenrod.  James  S. 
Eckenroad.  Paul  J., 

in 

Eddy.  Roger  A. 
Edewaard.  William  C. 
Edmunds.  Frank  L.. 

Jr. 
Edney.  Robert  N. 
Edwards.  Ronald  R. 
Edwards.  Steven  H. 
Edwards,  Scott 


Eggleston,  John  R. 
Ehlers.  Roland  J. 
Elfler,  Charles  T. 
Elkel,  Harvey  A. 
Elllnor,  Thomas  R. 
Elliott,  Donald  R. 
Elliott,  Norman  S..  Jr 
Elliott.  Jerry  G. 
Elliott.  David  J. 
Ellis.  Howard  R. 
Ellis.  Rusfell  A. 
Emmert.  David  L. 
Emmons,  Harold  L. 
Engel.  Walter  P. 
Enright.  Harold  F. 
Ensley.  Arthur  F. 
EppUng.  David  C. 
Erbacher.  Anthony  E 
Erlcksen.  Wayne  R. 
Erlcksen.  Peter  E. 
Erlckson.  Bruce  T. 
Erickaon.  Allen  W. 
Estep.  James  A..  Jr. 
Estes.  Albert  R.  Jr. 
Estock,  George,  Jr. 
Euler,  Franz.  Ill 
Evans.  Larry  D. 
Evans.  Nell  K. 
Evans.  Rowland  G. 
Eytchlfon.  Ronald  M. 
Farlee.  Bennett  W. 
Faulkner.  David  P. 
Feeney.  John  S  .  Jr. 
Fees.  Howard  J..  Jr. 
Feldhausen.  Peter  H. 
Felix.  Henry  K. 
Felton.  Paul  E  .  Jr. 
Pendley,  John  N. 
Fenlck.  Joseph  D  ,  Jr 
Ferguson.  Earl  A. 
Ferguson.  Robert  H. 
Pldlcr.  Paul  P. 
Fig ura.  Robert  R. 
Fink.  WllUam  G. 
Flnley,  Robert  H. 
Fisher.  James  R. 
Fisher.  Troy  R. 
Fiske.  Harry  K. 
Flsler.  Louis  H 
Fitzgerald.  James  L 
Flanagan.  Thomas  L. 
Fleming.  Samuel  H  S. 
Fleming.  Thomas  E. 
Flood.  Thomas  P. 
Flynn.  Robert  W. 
Foley.  Carlo. 
Foley.  Lawrence  M. 
Foley.  Peter  J. 
Folgers.  Kenneth  N. 
Ford.  Michael  J. 
Ford.  Raleigh  R. 
Fordham.  Charles  R. 
Fordham,  Warren  J. 
Forrestal,  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
Forsman.  Charles  J. 
Forsyth.  WlUlam  D.. 
Jr. 

Forwood.  WllUam  C. 

Foss,  Donald  M. 

Poster.  Eugene  V. 

Fox.  John  F. 

Fox.  Michael  A. 

Fox.  Richard  A. 

Fraher.  Jeremiah 

Frank.  Nickolas  J  .  m 

Prawley,  Michael  P. 

Preakes.  WlUlam 

Frear.  Edward  K. 

Fredda.  Victor  I.,  Jr. 

Freeman.  Richard  C. 

Friedman.  Ronald  S. 

Prlte.  Charles  L. 

Fuller.  Robert  H. 

Fuller.  Gran  F. 

Gadbaw,  Coleman  J.. 
Jr. 

Oalnea.  Larry  L. 

Galla,  JohnH. 

Gallagher,  Patrick  R., 
Jr. 


Gamboa.  John  F. 
Oansel.  David  R 
Gardner.  John  T..  Jr, 
Garland,  Keith  P. 
Garrett.  Scott  L. 
Garrison.  Donald  W. 
Garvey.  WlUlam  A, 
Gary.  Harris  P  ,  Jr. 
Gate*.  Hugh  H. 
Gatje,  Peter  H. 
Gay.  Warren  L. 
Oebhart.  Kenneth  L. 
Gentry,  Kerry  F 
George.  Charles  H. 
Gerdes.  Walter  H. 
Gemess.  Norman  Ft. 
Gessner.  Bernard  F'., 

Jr. 
Gibbons.  Thomas 
Gibson.  Richard  B 
Gibson.  Etovld  B. 
Gibson.  Richard  C  ,  Jr. 
Gibson.  WlUlam  J. 
Glddens.  Jack  L..  Jr. 
Gies.  Leo  C. 
Glese.  Carl  E..  Jr. 
G  lest  a.  James  R. 
G.fford.  Laurence  8. 
GlUnsky.  Richard  J. 
Gllligan.  John  K. 
Glse.  Laurence  P..  Jr. 
Given.  PhUlp  R. 
Gladding.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Gladln,  Jack  R. 
G'.aser.  Frederick  K. 
Glatzer.  Maurice 
Glenn.  Walter  H. 
Gloeckner,  Frank  J- 

ni 

Godschalk.  Harold  R. 
Goldenstein,  Gordon 

R. 
Goldsberry.  Harold  A. 
GoUnlck.  Gregory  E. 
Goodman.  Michael  ""E" 
Goodrldge.  Alan  G. 
Ooodrow.  John  E. 
Goodwin.  James  J. 
Goodwin.  James  C.  Jr. 
jrGoodwln,  Don  F. 

Goodwin.  Robert  L,  Jr. 
Goold.  Robert  P. 
Ooolsby.  John  A. 
Gordon,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Gordon.  Bruce  P. 
Gorham.  D&vld  8. 
Gorton,  Roderick  M. 
Gosebrlnk,  Fred  J. 
GosE,  Michael  T, 
Goto.  Irvine  K. 
Gottlieb.  Richard  F. 
Gottsche.  Albert  L..  Jr. 
Gough.  MelvlnN.  Jr. 
Gouldlng.  Robert  S. 
Graceffa.  Joaeph  D. 
Grafton.  Robert  B. 
Graham.  WUUam  A.. 
Jr. 

Graham.  Denny  L. 

Grant.  Roger  L. 

Granzin,  Kent  L. 

Gray.  Robert 

Green,  WllUam  H 

Greene.  Richard  P. 

Greer.  Geor^  B  .  Jr, 

Greer.  Marshall  R.,  Jr, 

Greer,  Norman  D. 

Gregg.  Samuel  W. 

Grtlfin.  Walker  A..  Jr. 

Grlffln.  Samuel  M..  Jr. 

GrlflBn.  Robert  S. 

Griffin.  HokeD 

Grlffinger.  Michael  B. 

Griffiths.  John  B. 

Grimm,  Thomas  D. 

Grocki,  Chest«-  J. 

Groder.  Rlchswd  A. 

Gross.  Alvln  C.  Jr. 

Gross baum.  John  J. 

Grosse.  Robert  G. 

Qrucza.  John  P..  Ul 


Gucclone.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Oulnn.  Julian  P. 
Gundel.  Walter  D. 
Gushee,  Stephen  H. 
Gustafson,  Kenneth 

R. 
Guthman,  Stephen  F 
Haag.  Rnest  V. 
Haenze.  Leroy  R. 
Hagai.  John  A. 
Hagedom.  Edwin  C 
Hagereth,  Gaylord  T. 
Haggard,  Richard  A. 
Haggerty,  Allen  C. 
Hahn,  Richard  H. 
Halgis,  Barry  S. 
Hailman,  Jack  P. 
Hajek.  Joseph  V 
Hajlm,  Edmund  "A" 
Hale,  James  W..  Jr 
Hale,  WllUam  B. 
Hall,  Marshall  B. 
HaU,  Robert  E. 
Hall,  William  R. 
Haller,  Hubert  M. 
Hauler,  Manuel  A. 
Halverson,  Ralph  A. 
Hamilton.  WUUam  G., 

Ill 
Hamilton.  David  B. 
Hammer.  Joe  E 
Hamrlck,  James  M. 

Hanna.  David  L. 

Hanna,  Donald  V. 

Hannan.  Myles 

Hansen,  Herbert  W., 
Jr. 

Hanson.  Richard  E. 

Hardy,  Ray  S.,  Jr. 

Hargadon.  Edward  W. 

Harkle^s  Gerald  A. 

Harned.  David  W. 

Harper.  Glynn  C. 

Harrell.  Haywood  H. 

Harrell.  Dowell  W. 

Harrison.  Joseph  W.. 
Jr. 

Harrison,  Charles  E. 

Harrlss.  David  J. 

Harshberger.  Robert 
L. 

Hartley.  WUUam  D. 

Harvey.  Malcolm  R. 

Harvey.  David  D. 

Harvey.  James  E..  HI 

Harvey.  WUford  H.  H. 

Harwood,  David  S. 

Hastings.  Marshall  D. 

Hastings.  Ralph  L. 

Hatler.  Donald  D. 

Haugen.  Adolph  B 

Haughey.  Charles  H. 

Hawkins.  Ray  M. 

Hawkins.  James  R. 

Hayes.  WllUam  V. 

Haynes.  Jerry  R. 

Haynes,  OUn  D. 

Hay  ward,  Richard  W. 

Healey.  James  F. 

Heath.  Paul  E  ,  Jr. 

Hebert.  Larry 

Heck.  Alger  R. 

Heckathorn,  Clair  E, 

Heckman.  Brooke  R. 

Hedrlch.  David  R 

Hellman.  Eric  M. 

Hekman.  Peter  M.,  Jr. 

Held.  James  R. 

Helgeson,  Norman  L. 

Helweg.  Otto  J. 

Hemmlnghaus.  Roger 
R. 

Hendershott.  Robert 
J.,  Jr. 

Henderson.  Arnold  H. 

Henderson.  Joeeph  R., 
Jr. 

Henderson.  Noel  B. 

Hendrlx,  Marlon  F. 

Henkel.  Oliver  C,  Jr. 
Henrls,  Jam.es  B. 


Henry.  Francis  B 
Henry,  Guide  R  ,  Jr 
Herb,  Michael  D. 
Hernandez.  Jesse  J. 
Herner.  Ernest  P..  Jr. 
Herold,  Lance 
Hcrrln.  MUton  T. 
Herrln.  wnUam  P. 
Hess,  Ronald  A. 
Hetland,  Robert  L.  M. 
Hewitt,  William  M. 
Hlgbee.  Robert  C. 
Biggins,  James  D..  Jr. 
Hlgglns.  John  L..  Jr. 
HIU.  Martin  G. 
Hlnes,  Frederick  A 

Hlnes,  Hubert.  Jr. 

Hinkell,  John  W. 

Hinson.  Elbert  F. 

Hobbs,  Watson  L. 

Hoch.  James  E. 

Hodge.  Don  W. 

Hodgens.  Jack  A. 

Hodgklns.  William  S. 

Hodkins.  WUUam  F. 

Hoeffel,  Jan  C. 

Hoel.  Jack  I. 

Hoff,  Michael  G. 

Hofstedt.  Peter  D. 

Hohmann.  WllUam  D. 

Holbrook.  Charles  D. 

Holdeman,  George  R. 

Holderncss.  George  M. 

Holland.  Harry  M.,  Jr. 

Holland,  John  D  .  Jr, 

HoUlster.  Floyd  H. 

HoUoman.  Floyd  W. 

HoIIoway.  WllUam  J. 

Holm.  Edwin  J. 

Holmberg.  Bruce  A. 

Holmes.  Henry  A. 

Holroyd,  Robert  E 

Holt,  David  E  .  Jr. 

Holt,  Jerry  L. 

Holtel.  Bernard  J. 

Holthaus.  Hollls  L. 

Holzhaeuser.  Arthur  E. 

Homuth.  Richard  W. 

Hoover,  George  8. 

Hope.  Lawrence  A..  Jr. 

Hopkins.  Jae  E. 

Hopkins.  Thomas  S. 

Horn.  Leslie  J. 

Home.  William  F. 

Hospes.  Alan  E. 

Hosterman.  Craig 

Hotard.  WUUam  C. 

Hough,  Ronald  W. 

Houston.  Guy  M..  Jr. 

Howard.  WllUam  S., 

ni 

Howe,  Gary  W 
Hoyt,  Bruce  W. 
Hubbard,  Flnley  N..  Jr. 
Hubbard,  Thomas  K. 
Hudnall.  Robert  M. 
Huff,  Walter  E. 
Hughes,  Charles  F. 
Hughes.  Francis  M  ,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Robert  P. 
Hulderman.  George  H 
Hulme.  John  B- 
Hummer.  John  J. 
Hunt,  Alan  G. 
Hunter.  Billy  D. 
Hunter.  Harold  C. 
Huntington.  Stuart  L. 
Huntsman,  Alonzo  B., 

Jr. 
Husted.  John  M. 
Hutchinson.  Joseph  D. 
Hutchinson,  Harold  S., 

Jr. 
Hutchinson.  Peter  A. 
Hyde,  Jack  C. 
Hjmes,  Donald  J. 
la nson,  Lawrence  W., 

Jr. 
Igoe.  James  K.,  Jr. 
niick.  Walter  S..  Jr. 
Immel,  Arthur  B. 
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Immerman,  Arthur  L. 
Inflnger,  Everett  N. 
Ingie.  Carl  E. 
Ingram.  Forney  H..  Jr 
Ingram.  Ronald  P. 
Irons.  David  L. 
Irvin.  Robert  M. 
Irwin.  Joe  R. 
Izaxd.  James 
Jablonslcl,  John  W. 
Jack-son.  Kermit  J. 
Jackson.  Milton,  Jr. 
Jackson.  Paul  F. 
Jackson.  Perry  Y  ,  Jr. 
Jackson.  Thomtis  P. 
Jackson.  Warren  D. 
Jacobs.  Paul  H. 
Jacobs.  Thomas  L 
Jacobsen,  Richard  E. 
Jaeger.  James  W. 
James.  Albert  J. 
Jamroga.  John  J 
Janney.  Russell  L. 
Jansen.  Jan  L. 
Janson.  Thomas  L. 
Jelks.  John  L  .  Ill 
Jenkins,  George  J  ,  Jr 
Jennett,  James  D. 
Jennings.  Karl  P. 
Jensen.  Ronald  L. 
Jetton.  Thomas  C. 
John,  Arthur  D. 
Johns,  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  David  H. 
Johnson.  George  K. 
Johnson.  Richard  V 
Johnson.  Ronald  L. 
Johnson.  Lester  O. 
Johnson,  Paul  H. 
Johnston,  James  J. 
Johnston.  Richard  C. 
Johnston.  William  A. 
Jokanovlch.  Peter 
Joll,  Jay  R 
Jolly.  James  P. 
Jones.  David  L 
Jones,  Donald  W. 
Jones.  Eugene  P. 
Jones,  Frederick  O. 
Jones,  Gerald  E. 
Jones.  Harry  L. 
Jones.  William  R. 
Jordan,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Judls.  Billy  P. 
Judson.  James  F. 
Juhala,  Roland  E. 
Julian,  James  R 
Juliano.  Julius  R. 
Junta,  Dale  W. 
Justice,  Robert  J. 
Kadingo.  Edward  P. 
Kaighn,  Reuel  S..  Jr. 
Kallal,  James  J. 
Kane.  Frederic  C,  Jr. 
Kane.  Leo  P. 
Kansteiner.  Beau  K. 
Kauber.  Rodney  K. 
Kaufman.  Jerald  D. 
Kaufman.  Larry  E. 
Kazimlr.  Donald  J. 
Keasler.  Edwin  S  .  Jr. 
Keen.  Arthur  E. 
Keim.  Clarence  H. 
Keith,  Frederick  W.. 

Jr. 
Keith,  Robert  T.  S., 

Jr. 
Keller.  Alan  J. 
Kellum,  William  C. 
Kelly.  John  B. 
Kendall.  Robert  P. 
Kenney.  James  A. 
Kent.  Gary  S. 
Kent,  Philip  S. 
Kerby,  Donald  C. 
Kerlcam.  Benjamin  F. 
Kersh.  John  M. 
Kessler.  Edward  L., 

Jr. 
Klmmel.  Leigh  G. 
Klneke.  John  I. 
King.  George  J  ,  Jr. 


King.  Jerry  L. 
Kingston.  Kenneth  H. 
Kinney.  James  M. 
Kinsman.  Harold  R., 

Jr 
Klnter.  James  E. 
Kirby,  Peter  A. 
Kirby.  Robert  P. 
Ki.'-k,  Daniel  K  ,  Jr. 
Kirk.  Ronald  B 
Kistier,  James  L. 
Kitchens,  Charles  R. 
Kltts.  Earle  L..  Jr. 
Klinedlnst,  Paul  R  , 

Jr. 
Kneeland,  Ralph  P 
Kneuer.  Joseph  O. 
Knox.  Ronald  W. 
Knudsen.  Larry  S. 
Kobylarz.  Fred  D. 
Koenig.  John  W. 
Kofoed.  Robert  M. 
Konkel.  Harry  W. 
Konklin.  James  E. 
Kornegay.  Robert  R. 
Korslund.  Robert  G. 
Korzinek,  Charles  J. 
Kosoff,  Tracy  M. 
Koeup,  Gilbert  G. 
Kotsonls,  George 
Kovach,  Lawrence  H. 
Kraft.  Jacob  C. 
Krauter.  George  E. 
Kreltner,  Clinton  W. 
Krleger,  Harold  K. 
Krlnard.  Frederick  A. 
Krommenhoek,  Wil- 
liam C.      , 
Krueger,  Orton  G. 
Krumrel.  wilUam  H. 
Kuechmann,  Jerome 

A 
Kuhneman,  Martin  P. 
Kunz.  Chester  A.,  Jr. 
Labovitz,  David  E. 
Lachance,  George  M  , 

Jr. 
Lakey,  James  W. 
Lamb.  Thomas  J. 
Lamb,  William  B. 
Lamont.  Daniel  K. 
Lamoureux,  Robert 

J. 
Landers,  John  D. 
Landrum.  Raymond  G. 
Lane.  Robert  E. 
Lanoue,  Robert  J. 
Larson.  Charles  R. 
Larson.  Jerold  J. 
Larson.  John  W. 
Larson,  Lawrence  P. 
Lai^elere,  Charles  W., 

Ill 
Lauson.  Robert  G  ,  Jr. 
Lawler.  Byron  J 
Lawrence,  Kent  B. 
Lawrence,  Charles  M. 
Lawrence,  Robert  D. 
Laws,  Charles  P. 
Leake,  Milton  H. 
Leary.  John  A.,  II 
Leber.  Jean  R. 
Lecour.  Richard  M. 
Lee,  Alton  M. 
Lee.  Eugene.  Jr. 
Lee.  Robert  R. 
Lefkowltz.  Howard  N. 
Lciser.  Edward  L. 
Lenden.  James  H.,  Jr. 
Leonard.  Daniel  B., 

Jr. 
Leslie.  William  H. 
Leszcynskl.  Vincent  J. 
Levin.  Roger  L. 
Levine.  Paul  J. 
Lewis,  Frederick  E. 
Lewis.  John  R..  Jr. 
Lewis.  Jack  P. 
Lewis,  Robert  T. 
Lightstone,  John  L, 
Llllle,  Robert  B. 
Lima,  John  A. 


Lindberg,  Arthur  E. 

Lindsey.  Eugene  E., 
Jr. 

Lisle.  George  P. 

Livziey.  James  G. 

Lobb.  Clarence  E. 

Lockhart.  Paxton  "D" 

Logan.  Robert  S..  Jr. 

Lohnes,  Christopher 
S. 

Long,  George  T. 

Longton.  Joseph  N. 

Loomis.  David  W. 

Lorig.  Bruce  C. 

Lorusso.  John  M. 

Lottrldge.  Stephen  S. 

Love.  Philip  E. 

Lovejoy.  Richard  E. 

Lovitt.  Lewis  D.,  Jr. 

Low.  Robert  I. 

Lowrey.  Robert  A. 

Luallen,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 

Lubbers,  Gary  W. 

Lubke,  Arthur  P..  Jr. 

Luce.  Ralph  W.,  Ill 

Luders,  Ernest  C. 

Lukenas.  Leo  A. 

Lunde.  Donald  T. 

Lunfer,  Alexander  M., 
Jr. 

LuFk.  James  R. 

Luter,  Thomas  H. 

Lynch.  Paul  A. 

Lynch.  William  T. 

Lyon,  Hylan  B.,  Jr. 

Lyon,  William  D. 

Lyons.  James  R. 

Lyons.  Michael  D. 

Lyons.  Samuel  J.,  Jr. 

Lysaght.  Claude  O. 

Mabrey.  Richard  L.. 

MacAuley.  William  P. 

MacDougal.^ary  E. 

MacGregor.  Robert  M. 

Machemehl.  Arleigh  E 

Mack.  Stephan  J. 

MacKenzie.  Charles  L. 

MacKenzie,  Franklin 
P. 

MacKinnon.  John  H. 

MacKinnon,  Richard 

A. 
MacKnlght,  William  J. 
MacLean,  Rupert  E., 

Jr. 
MacNabb.  William  T. 
MacNeill,  Donald  W. 
Madden.  Jerome  T. 
Magee.  Robert  P. 
Maguire.  John  E. 
Maher,  David  M. 
Maher,  Stuart  T. 
Mahnken.  Carl  C. 
Mahoney,  Robert  D. 
Major,  James  A. 
Maloney,  Thomas  C. 
Manahan,  Maurice  H. 
Mann,  Jon  M. 
Mann.  Stanley  P. 
Mansfield,  Eric  G..  Jr. 
Mansfield,  Joseph  8., 

Jr. 
Marek.  Frank  L. 
Marold.  Robert  T. 
Marr,  William  T. 
Marsh.  Arnold  D. 
Marshall,  Wallace  W., 

Jr. 
Martella,  Alex  A.,  Jr. 
Martin,  Robert  B. 
Martin,  James  T. 
Martinez.  James  R. 
Martz.  Bruce  D..  Jr. 
Marx,  Robert  L. 
Mason,  Prank  H,  HI 
Mason,  Robert  H. 
Massa,  Lawrence  L. 
Massey,  Lance  B. 
Masters,  Jen  J. 
Matheson,  John  W. 
Mathews.  William  M. 
Mathews.  Harland  E 


Mattingly,  Thomas 

K   L 
Mazton.  James  C. 
May,  Wesley 
Mayden.  Earl  L. 
Maye.  George  T. 
Mayers.  Daniel  F. 
Mayfield.  Franklin  D., 

Jr. 
McAtee,  Donald  E. 
McBryan.  IXinald  J. 
McCain.  John  S.,  Ill 
McCandless.  Bruce,  II 
McCarter,  Jonathan  C. 
McCartney.  James  R., 

Ill 
McClure.  Kenneth  G. 
McConnell.  Harry  E. 
McCormick.  Gerald  J. 
McCullough.  Martin  L. 
McCullough.  Ellis  C. 
McDonald.  William  P. 
McDonnell.  Prank  E. 
McFarlane,  James  W. 
McFee.  Charles  B..  Ill 
McGroarty,  John  J. 
McHugh,  Terence  J., 

Jr. 
Mclntyre.  Elmer  L..  Ill 
Mclntyre.  William  H. 
McKenzie.  Gene  T. 
McLain.  John  G.,  Jr. 
McLane.  Michael  J. 
McLaughlin,  Frank  S., 

Jr. 
McMaster.  Lauren  L.. 

Ill 
McMlchael,  John  C. 

Jr. 
McMillan,  Joseph  C. 
McMillan,  John  G. 
McNamara,  James  J. 
McNeary.  William  W., 

II 
McNelly.  Allen  D. 
McNergney,  Robert  P. 
McNulla.  James  E  ,  III 
McNuIty,  George  R. 
McPadden,  Joseph  G. 
McVadon,  Eric  A.,  Jr. 
McVlckcr,  James  L. 
Meador.  Lee  M. 
Meese,  Richard  E. 
Melnlg,  George  R..  Jr. 
Melton,  John  P. 
Melville.  Reld  T. 
Menke.  Allen  O. 
Mercier.  Peter  J. 
Merriken.  Stuart  A. 
Merritt,  William  A.,  Jr. 
Merritt,  Ernest  A. 
Merry,  Theodore  R. 
Messervy,  Harold  V. 
Messner,  Karl  R. 
Meyer,  Donald  J. 
Michels.  Francis  B. 
Michl,  Daniel  J. 
Middleton.  Wesley  L. 
Midgarden.  Peter  N. 
Mldtvedt.  Harold  L. 
Milkovlch.  Joseph  J. 
Miller.  George  A. 
Miller.  Douglas  A. 
Miller.  Don  H. 
Miller,  Paul  J. 
Miller.  Henry  W..  Jr. 
Miller.  William  H. 
Miller.  Robert  L. 
Miller.  David  B. 
Miller.  Howard 
Miller.  Clarence  D. 
Miller,  Aloyslus  R. 
Miller,  Michael  C. 
Miller.  Billy  G. 
Miller,  Latnay  H..  Jr. 
Miller.  Charles  L. 
Milne.  Robert  D..  Jr. 
Mlltenberger.  James  R. 
Miner.  Henry  C.  Ill 
Miner.  Robert  W. 
Mink,  Leon  M. 


Mitchell.  Kenneth  F 
Mitchell.  Walter  F. 
Moberg.  Jimmy  R. 
Moll.  Herbert 
Moloney.  Michael  J.. 
Monroe.  Robert  C. 
Montgomery.  Richard 

C. 
Moon.  Tylman  R. 
Moore,  James  D. 
Moore.  James  T. 
Moore.  Jack  R. 
Moore.  William  N. 
Moorman.  William  R 
Moran,  Francis  J  .  Jr 
Moran.  John  W..  Jr. 
Moreland.  Floyd  E. 
Morgan,  Bobby  S. 
Morgan.  James  P. 
Morgan.  David  E. 
Moriarty.  Brian  M. 
Moroe.  David 
Morris.  Clyde  C. 
Morris.  Roger  A. 
Morris,  Curtis  W. 
Morrison,  Orrln  L. 
Morrow.  Billy  R. 
Mortenson.  William  P 
Morton.  John  G 
Moser,  Robert  L. 
Mosman.  Donald  E. 
Mott.  George  E..  Ill 
Moulton.  Walter  A. 
Mowery.  Russell  V. 
Moyer.  Edward  J. 
Moynihan.  John  J. 
Mueller.  Lincoln  H. 
Mueller.  Ermett  T. 
Mulhall.  Brendan  D.  £ 
Mulhern.  Michael  P. 
Mullaly.  William  J. 
MuUer.  Deighton  J. 
Mulligan.  Marvin  E. 
Mullln,  George  C. 
Murch,  Robert  E. 
Murphree.  Tom  S. 
Murphy,  Robert  J.. 

Ill 
Murphy.  Peter  W. 
Murphy.  Martin  R. 
Musgrove.  Robert  W. 
Myers.  George  D.,  II 
Myers.  Phillip  R. 
Nagel,  Thomas  S. 
Nageotte.  Richard  R. 
Nagle,  Chester  A. 
Nakagawa.  Gordon  R. 
Nance.  Ivan  V..  Jr. 
Narro.  Arthur  T. 
Nazak.  Robert  M. 
Neal.  Rodney  D. 
Nelson.  Paul,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Richard  C. 
Nelson.  Fred  A. 
Nelson,  Peter  J. 
Nelson,  Mark  V. 
Nesbitt.  Gregory  L. 
Newcomb,  David  A. 
Newton.  George  B  ,  Jr. 
Nicholas,  Jack  R.,  Jr. 
Nichols.  Eugene  L. 
Nicholson,  Walker  D. 
Nlckerson,  John  P. 
Nicolls.  Robert  P. 
Nix.  Harvey.  W.  Jr. 
Nixon.  Clyde  G. 
Nordhaugen.  Lyle  Q. 
Noring.  Harold  A. 
Norton.  John  H. 
Norton.  Lee  E..  Jr. 
Nourse.  David  A. 
Nulty,  John  L..  Jr. 
Nutting.  Ro^er  M. 
Nystrom.  Peter  C. 
Oakey.  John  M  .  Jr. 
Gates.  William  B  .  Jr. 
O'Beirne.  Prank.  Jr. 
OBrien,  Charley  F. 
O'Brien.  Rupert  D.,  Jr. 
O'Connor.  Michael  G.. 
U 


Oden.  Thomas  E. 
OlTutt.  James  A. 
O'Hearne.  David  B. 
Oldham,  Edwin  W. 
JrOleson,  Charles  A. 
Oliver.  William  H. 
Olivera.  Clifford  E. 
OUivier.  Robin  T. 
Olmstead.  Clifford  D. 
Olmstead.  Edward  A. 
Olsen.  Peter  B. 
Olsonoskl.  Richard  L. 
O'Mara.  Robert  L. 
Omberg.  William  F. 
Oncea.  George 
Ondlshko.  Christian 

N. 
O'Neal.  Edward  A. 
ONell.  Jay  R. 
ONeil,  James  M. 
ONell.  William  A. 
ONelll.  Thomas  E. 
Ophelm.  David  G. 
O'Regan,  Francis  M. 
Orme.  Douglas  L. 
Osborn, Jack  D. 
Osborne.  Robert  B. 
Osborne.  James  T. 
Ostrander,  Peter  H. 
Ottavlanl,  Valentino 
Otto.  Carl  H. 
Overton,  Dudley  R. 
Owen,  John  F. 
Owens,  Ramon  R. 
Pabst.  Howard  L. 
Page.  Fred  A..  Jr. 
Page.  Richard  L. 
Painter.  Philip  C. 
I  Palermo.  Norman  A. 
Palmer,  William  F. 
Palmer.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Palmer,  Hugh  L. 
Panzarlno,  Joseph  N. 
Pardo.  Stanley  T. 
Parker.  Robert  C. 
Parker.  Samuel  A. 
Parks.  Terrence  J. 
Parks.  WllUam  H 
Parrlth.  Thomas  D. 
Parrlfch.  David  P. 
Pate.  Zachariah  T..  Jr. 
Patella.  Lawrence  M. 
Patrick.  Meredith  W. 
Patrick.  Kenneth  J. 
Patrick.  William  D. 
Patterson.  Richard  P. 
Paull.  Joseph  P. 
Pearce.  Michael  A. 
Pedlgo.  MarUn  K. 
Peele,  Charles  R.  Jr. 
Pehllng.  James  H. 
Pelton.  Lawrence  E. 
Pendleton.  David  L. 
Pendley.  William  T. 
Penny,  Lawrence  A. 
Peri,  Victor  P. 
Perkins.  Robert  8..  Jr. 
Peters.  John  D. 
Peters.  William  J  .  m 
Peters.  Donald  L. 
Peters.  Milton  G. 
Peterson.  Carl  J, 
Peterson.  Charles  B. 
Petlnos.  Prank 
Pettit.  John  T  ,  Jr. 
Pfister.  Donald  L. 
Phelps.  George  T. 
Phillips.  Robert  E. 
Phillips.  Robert  W  .  Jr. 
Phillips.  Raymond  C. 
Phyfe,  LawEon  M. 
Pldgeon.  Robert  H. 
Pierce,  Allen  J. 
Pierce.  John  P..  Jr. 
Plerson.  Richard  K. 
Pinson.  Peter  C. 
Pinto.  John  M.  Jr. 
Plppenger.  William  W. 
Pisano.  Patrick  A. 
Plskorskl.  Stanley 
Pittenger,  Richard  P. 
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Plvamlk.  William  D. 
Plzlnger.  Donald  D. 
Plum.  George  E 
Poarch.  Charles  E. 
Poe.  Gary  B. 
Pogue.  Charles  R. 
Polndexter,  John  M. 
Pollock.  Grant  H. 
Polskl.  Paul  A. 
Pooley.  Richard  W. 
Poppele.  Richard  E. 
Poremba.  Stanley.  Jr. 
Port.  Joseph  C. 
Porter.  Gene  H. 
Potter.  John  L. 
Powell.  Frederick  C. 
Powell.  Ralph  E. 
Powers.  Richard  M. 
Prather.  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Price.  BilUeL. 
Price.  John  P. 
Prickett.  Gordon  O. 
Priebe,  Terry  R. 
Prince.  WllUam  G. 
Proctor.  Robert  R. 
Pulling.  Wayne  E. 
Putnam.  Wayne  A. 
Pyatt.  Arnold  F. 
Pyle.  Ronald  W. 
Quealy.  Richard  D. 
Quinn,  Eugene  P. 
Quinn.  Richard  H. 
Raab.  Theodore  E. 
Raabe  Otto  G..  Jr. 
Rachap.  Allan 
Radlgan.  John  M. 
RadzleJ,  Thomas  J. 
Rahmlg.  William  C. 
Bain.  Don  W 
Randolph.  Thomas  M 
Ranes.  George  J. 
Rasmussen.  Keith  L. 
Rftudlo.  Victor  J. 
Reber.  Lee  I. 
Redgate,  James  P 
Redmon,  James  W., 

Jr. 
Reed.  Calvin  H. 
Reed.  Herbert  H 
Reed.  Roberts  V. 
Reeger.  Harold  L. 
Reeves.  Donald  J. 
Rthder.  William  A 
Reich.  William  P. 
Reld.  LawTence  R 
Rcinarz,  Roy  L..  Jr. 
Rclnhardt.  Richard  L. 
Relster.  Walter  A. 
Reiter.  Francis  M  .  Jr. 
Renfro.  Richard  C. 
Rennle.  John  C 
Rentsch.  Russell  B. 
Reohr.  John  H..  m 
Retzlaff.  Robert  R 
♦Reveal.  Leonard  T 
Reynolds.  Robert  H. 
Rice.  Lloyd  K. 
Rich.  James  H..  Jr. 
Richard.  Connie  E. 
Richardson,  William 

H. 
Richard.  Roy  A. 
Riches.  Raymond  C. 
Riddle.  William  L. 
Riggs.  Donald  E. 
Ring.  William  R. 
Risteen.  Hardy  A. 
Rltch.  Thomas  J. 
Rivera,  Daniel  R. 
Roach.  Alan  G. 
Roach.  John  J..  Jr. 
Robblns.  John  E. 
Bobbins.  Berton  A., 

Ill 
Roberts.  John  J. 
Roberts.  Michael  J. 
Roberts.  Gary  K. 
Robertson.  Carl  W. 
Roberts.  Michael  M. 
Robinson.  Kenneth  O 
Robison.  Kenneth  A. 


.Jr. 
,  Jr. 


Jr. 


Robison.  Delma  C 
Rodeffer.  Charles  C. 
Roder.  Peter  S. 
Rogers.  Ricliard  D. 
Rogers.  Terrence  R. 
Rogers.  David  A. 
Rohm.  Edward  L. 
Rohrbough.  John  D. 
Romito,  Nicholas  E. 
Rorer.  William  H..  Ill 
Rose.  Carl  M  .  Jr. 
Rosen.  Robert  S. 
Ross,  Harold  M. 
Rossi.  Charles  E. 
Rossi.  James  A. 
Rounds,  James,  rv 
Rourke.  Gerald  S. 
Rowden,  Donald  R 
Rowe.  David  V. 
Rowe,  Robert  W. 
Rowell.  Glendon 
Roybf .  Perry  R.  Jr. 
Rozendal.  Robert  H. 
Ruby.  Scott  M. 
Rudee.  Mervyn  L. 
Rueckert,  Nils 
Rufe.  Robert  W. 
Runzo.  Mclvln  A. 
Ruppel.  Byron  D. 
Russ.  Carl  P. 
Russell.  Harold  B. 
Ruth.  John 
Ruwwe.  George  R. 
Ryan.  BernEwd  A.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  Walter  R  ,  Jr. 
Ryder,  Thomas  N. 
Sabbagh.  Harold  A. 
Sachse.  William  R. 
Sager,  Richard  K. 
Sample,  Bobbie  L. 
Sanchei,  Robert  P. 
Sanderson,  David  B. 
Sansom.  Robert  O., 

Jr. 
Sauer.  Robert  C. 
Saunders.  Kenneth  A. 
Scanlon.  Edward  P. 
Scarbfough.  Vernon 

R. 
Schaaf ,  Gordon  M. 
Schafer.  Carl  W. 
Schlang,  Lawrence  H. 
Schloss.  Stephen  L. 
Schmaedlck.  Ronald 

A. 
Schmidt.  John  C. 
Schr.elder.  Donald  A. 
Schnepper,  Ronald  A. 
Schoenagel.  Harry  F. 
Schoettle.  Michael  B. 
Schramm.  WllUam  G. 
Schrlcker.  David  E. 
Schroeder.  Clyde  C. 
Schroeder.  James  W. 
Schroeder.  Stephen  P. 
Schroerlng.  John  B. 
Schueppert,  Charles  C. 
Schultz.  Robert  P. 
Schulz,  WilUam  J. 
Schulz.  James  H. 
Schulz,  John  C. 
Schupp,  Ronald  J. 
Schwafel.  Christian  T. 
Bchwelzer,  Otto  A  .  Jr. 
Schwitr.er.  Allen  B. 
Scott.  David  G. 
Scott.  Wayne  E.  Jr. 
Scram.  Andrew  D. 
Seeberger.  John  J. 
Segelbacher.  George  F. 
Seger.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 
Selgel.  Benjamin  S. 
Selby.  Edward  A. 
Sendek,  Joseph  M. 
Severance.  Jay  A. 
S-rerson.  Lavcrne  B. 
Sexton.  Joel  8. 
Shafer,  Jack  L. 
Shane,  Louis  P. 
Shannon,  Jaokes  O. 
Sharp,  Stanley  E. 


Shaw.  Sidney  "H" 
Shearer.  Robert  L.  I. 
Sheehan,  James  E. 
Shelton,  James  W. 
Shepherd.  Harold  D. 
Sheppard.  Donald  D. 
Sherman.  John  E. 
Shope.  Theodore  L. 
Short,  David  L. 
Bhriver.  Robert  A. 
Shrlver.  Ncrman  W. 
Shuford,  Edward  L 


Stitelraan.  Martin 
Stockton.  Cecil  a. 
Stoddart.  Richard  8. 
Stokely,  Herbert  A. 
StoU,  Ralph  W. 
Stone,  Robert  L. 
Stonhouse,  John  F. 
Storey,  WUUam  W. 
Story,  Boy  K. 
Stoudt,  WUUam  E. 
Streetcr,  Gregory  P. 
mstrom.  Edward  K. 


,Jr. 


Sickman,  John  F 
SUldora.  James  S. 
Sims.  Howard  D. 
Sissel,  George  A. 
Skezas,  George  C. 
Skiles,  Alvin  V..  in 
Skinner.  Albert  G. 
Sklvington.  Kenneth 

R. 
Slarcn.  Robert  K.,  Jr. 
Slay.  Charles  C. 
Slayman.  Kelson  E. 
Sloan.  John  E..  Jr. 
Smallwood,  Tim  E. 
Smarz,  John.  Jr. 
Smedberg.  Edwin  B 
Smlnkey.  Robert  L. 
Smith.  Bartley  P. 
Smith.  Charles  J. 
Smith.  Charles  R. 
Smith,  Frank  W. 
Smith.  Frederic  N. 
Smith.  James  C. 
Smith,  Leon  T. 
Smith.  Nepler  V. 
Smith.  PhUlp  B. 
Smith.  Ronald  L. 
Smith.  Richard  F. 
Smith.  Rutsell  A. 
Smith.  Thomas  W. 
Smith.  Vance  A. 
Smith,  WUUam  B. 
Smith.  WUUam  L. 
Snader,  John  H. 
SneU,  PhilUp  A..  Jr. 
Snow.  Barry  I. 
Snow.  Joel  A. 
Snowden.  Danlord  D. 
Soast,  Edwin  A  .  Jr. 
Sommer.  Henry  J  ,  Jr 
Sorensen.  Richard  S. 
Soules.  Charles  W. 
Spadonl.  Eugene  A. 
Spanbauer.  John  P. 
Spane.  William  T..  Jr 
Spear,  Larry 
Spence.  Stuart  B. 
Spence.  Winthrop  J  . 

Jr. 
Spllios.  George  B. 
Spires.  Fred.  Jr. 
Sprague.  Gordon  P 
Sprigg.  MarshaU  W. 
Spydell,  Robert  E. 
Stack.  Richard  B. 
Stackhouse,  WendeU 

K. 
Btanden.  WilUam  W. 
Stansfleld.  Orlin  M. 
Stanton,  Henry  S.,  Jr. 
Staplefcrd.  Thomas  C. 
Stapleton.  Robert  L.. 

ni 

Stavropoulos.  Ernest 

G 
Sleekier.  Joseph  L. 
Steed,  Samuel 
Steele.  Robert  H. 
Steele.  Robert  J. 
StehUn.  Donald  A. 
Stenard.  Charles  E. 
Stephenson.  Graves  B 
Stepp.  James  O. 
Sternberg.  Harold  I. 
■itevelcy.  Robert  V. 
SUbler.  Robert  W. 
Stiff.  Herbert  L. 
Stiller,  Paul  P. 
Stinson,  WUUam  O. 


StryLer.  Josiah  D. 
Stubbs,  George  R. 
Stubbs.  David  W. 
Stumcke.  Frederick  B.. 

Jr. 
SturgiU.  Jack  D. 
Sturr,  Henrj'  D..  Jr. 
SuUeiis,  Warren  W. 
Sullivan.  Vincent  E. 
Sullivan.  D^^nald  K. 
Summers.  Carl  R. 
Surratt.  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Sutter.  David  P. 
Sutton.  Stephen  P. , 
Sutton,  Jack  D. 
Swain.  John  R. 
Swanson,  Royal  R. 
Swanson.  Alasdalr  E. 
Swarthwood.  WlUis  M. 
Swope,  John  P. 
Sword.  Curtis  S.,  Jr. 
Sj-mons.  Harry.  Jr. 
Taf  t.  DenU  J. 
Tarquln.  Donald  C 
Task.  Harold  L. 
Tate.  John  H..  Jr. 
Taylor.  Philip  H. 
Taylor,  Brent  W. 
Taylor,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Taylor.  Donald  A. 
Taylor.  James  R.  C. 
Tedder.  James  E. 
Tenejrck.  Leonard  G. 
Tennet.  Richard  ■£", 

Jr. 
Tessler.  Allan  R. 
Tcvebaugh,  Charles  R. 
Thachcr.  Eric  P. 
Theiss,  Harold  L. 
Therrlen.  Leo  E.,  Jr. 
Thlelman,  John  H. 
Thies.  John  O. 
Thomas,  Kinnison  H. 
Thomas,  Jack  R. 
Thomas,  Robert  H. 
Thomas,  Angiis  B. 
Thompson,  Robert  H. 
Thompson,  Charles  R. 
Thompson,  Thomas  C. 
TTirasher,  Thomas  N. 
Thue.  Howard  M.,  Jr. 
Jr  Tiedeman.  Donald  L. 
Tlerney,  Thomas  J. 
Todaro,  Fred  M. 
Top,  Thomas  W. 
Tope,  Joseph  E. 
Topping.  Robert  L. 
Torlck.  Raymond  M. 
Townsend.  Robert  J. 
Traylor.  Robert  C. 
Trlebes.  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
TrooUn.  Leslie  P. 
Trout.  Michael  D. 
Troutman,  Fred  G. 
Troutman,  DarrcU  C. 
Truluck,  CecUM..  Jr. 
Trumbull,  Thomas  O. 
Truslow,  WllUam  A. 
Trussell,  WUUam  G. 
Tucker.  Paul  C. 
Tuft.  Markham  D. 
Turecek.  Karl  J. 
Turner.  Danny  W. 
Turner.  James  W. 
Turnquist.  Donald  E. 
Uhlhom.  Walker  S., 
■^  Jr. 

Upton.  Joseph  W.,  Jr. 
Valbcrg,  Jerome  J. 


VanDiver,  Robert  J. 
VanHoose,  James  B. 
VanLandlngham, 

Richard  D. 
VanMoppes,  Russell  G 
VanPetten.  Thomas  L. 
VanWyk.  Garrett  M. 
Vargo,  Henry  G. 
Vaughan.  Robert  R. 
Veasey.  Guy  D. 
Venable.  Robert  L. 
Verner.  Miciiael  J. 
Vick.  John  C. 
Victor.  Alfred  E. 
Vlets.  Henry  G. 
Vinson,  John  T. 
Voegtlin.  Robert  E. 
Voorhees.  Philip  V. 
Wachter.  Gary  L. 
Wade.  Barnard  D. 
Wade.  Predric  J. 
W.igner.  Norbert 
Wales.  Frederick  L. 
Wa'kcr.  George  E.,  Jr. 
WaU.ElobertM. 
Walsh.  Charles  K. 
Walstad.  John  O. 
Walters.  Robert  L. 
Walton.  Etovid  M. 
Walz.  John  W. 
Wandell.  John  J..  Jr. 
Wareham.  Harry  B. 
Wareham.  John  M..  Jr 
Warren.  Robert  L. 
Watkins.  Robert  M. 
Watson,  Ian  M. 
Way,  John  L. 
Weaver.  Robert  E. 
Weaver.  Daniel  C. 
Webster.  John  D. 
Webster.  Stephen  T. 
Wedell.  John  A. 
Wedemeyer,  Richard 

A. 
Weeks,  Theodore  G., 

Jr. 
Weibly.  Robert  L. 
Weident)ach,  William 

H,  Jr. 
Weldner.  George  A. 
Welgand.  James  G. 
Weiner.  David  M. 
Wcisel.  David  R. 
Weissburg.  Jerry  "S" 
Weitfle.  Paul  L..  Jr. 
W'elch,  Larry  J. 
Welch.  Stephen  W. 
Weller.  Wallace  L. 
WeUer,  George  A. 
Welles,  Bradford  W. 
Wells,  Robert  D. 
Werner,  Thomas  A. 
West,  Ralph  W.,Jr. 
West.  WUUam  C.  Ill 
Westbrook.  Dale  A. 
Westgate.  Robert  W. 
Westphal,  Kenneth  A. 
Whalen,  James  J. 
Whalen.  Henry  P.,  Jp. 
White,  Clayton  R. 
White,  Howard  G. 
White.  Theodore  C. 
Whitehurst.  WUUam 

W.,  Jr. 
Whlteman.  Robert  L. 


Wilder,  Wallace  G. 

WUhelmy,  Christo- 
pher B. 

Wilkerson,  Charles  A. 

Wilkinson,  Alan  C. 

WUkins.  Merritt  O.. 
Jr. 

WUle.  Donald  J. 

Williams.  George  W. 

Williams,  Jack  C. 

Williams.  James  D. 

WUUams.  Jainee  R. 

Williams.  John  S. 

Williams,  Theodore  M 

Williams.  Wayne  A. 

WUls,  EveretteD. 

Wills,  George  S. 

Wilson,  Dennis  K. 

Wilson,  James  S.,  Jr. 

V\  ilson.  Richard  A. 

Wilson,  Richard  J. 

W  ilson,  Robert  D. 

Wineberg,  WUUam  A., 
Jr. 

Winn.  Stewart  D.,  Jr. 

Wisniewsky.  Richard 
L. 

Withers.  Robert  W., 
IV 

Withers.  WUUam  Z. 

Wolf.  Walter  F,  Jr. 

WoUskiU.  Donald  A. 

Wolman,  Martin 

V.ood,  John  H. 

Wood,  Leland  E.,  Jr. 

Wood.  Samuel  W. 

Woodbury.  Michael  G. 

Woodley.  Richard  P. 

Woods,  Daniel  C. 

Woods,  Jess  B.,  Jr. 

Woods.  Robert  N..  Jr. 

Woodworth.  Bruce  M. 

Woody.  Melvln  R. 

Worden.  E^'erett  P. 

Work.PhiUlpL. 

Wrav,  James  C. 

Wright,  David  D. 

Wright.  David  J. 

Wright.  James  C. 

Wright.  Leo  C 

Wright.  Robert  L. 

Wright.  Wilbur  A. 

Wulfhorst.  Rex  D. 

Wylle.  Kenneth  E. 

Wynne,  Allen  D. 

Yarbrough,  Charles 
R. 

Yeager.  Robert  D. 

Yoes.  Ernest  C. 

Yost.  Albert  N. 

Young.  Delmar  D 

Young.  Richard  G. 

Young,  Stephen  G. 

Young.  WiUlam  H. 

Young,  WlUiam  K..  Jr 

Zieber.  Richard  L. 

Zimels.  Peter  R. 

Zlmmer,  Harry  J. 

Z.Mi,  Ernest 

Zorn,  Nicholas  D 

Zorn,  Robert  M.  Jr. 

Zwart.  Ronald  P. 

Allen.  Barbara  L. 

Armstrong,  Jan  V. 

Bole.  Barbara 


WhitUig,  Clayton  E.  Jr  pipj^  Qrace  L. 

Whitmire.  Robert  L. 

Whitney.  Clarence  C. 

Whitney,  Richard  P. 

WTiltten,  SherrlUD. 

Wiedemann.  Franz,  R. 

Wiener.  Thomas  P. 

Wigfleld.  Fred.  HI 

Wlghtman.  Carl  A. 

Wilburn.  Donald  L. 

Wilcox,  Bruce  A. 

Wilcox,  Loren  L. 


Fish.  Paula  G. 
Handleman.  Esther  A. 
KeUy.  Barbara  J. 
Kraemer,  Barbara  J. 
Lips,  Martha  N. 
Mooney,  Kathryu  M. 
Roan.  Berntelle 
Rust,  Peggy  J. 
Satow.  Hiroko 
Underwood.  Shirley  J. 
Walters.  Angalena  F. 


SrrPPI-T    CORPS 

Artner,  Robert  O.,  Jr.     Baker.  James  H. 
Austin,  Walter  I.  Barnes,  John  "E",  HI 
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Bell.  Thomas  A. 
Berr.atz,  Gregory  D. 
Bernes,  Donald  B. 
Hero,  Ronald  A. 
Berry,  Harold  E. 
Blackford.  John  H. 
Bowne.  Charles  J  .  Jr. 
Boylan,  Charles  T. 
Brayshaw.  Robert  A. 
Brooks,  Charles  H..  Jr 
Brown.  George  C. 
Brown.  James  W. 
Brunker.  Rodney  E. 
Bryant,  Robert  P. 
Burden.  David  G 
Calhoun.  Richard  W. 
Campbell.  Charles  O. 
Caresila.  Ralph  J. 
Cejka.  Joseph  L. 
Chase.  Thane  •B" 
Clarkson.  James  S. 
Conlee,  Cecil  D 
Coogan.  Timothy  P. 
CoQ-per.  Jackie  R. 
Craft.  Thomas  G. 
Craig,  Alan  M. 
Crane.  David  D. 
Davles,  Robert  N. 
Degroft,  Walter  J  ,  Jr. 
Denny.  James  L. 
Drake.  Claude  H. 
Draughon,  Ralph  B  , 

Jr. 
Drury.  William  R. 
Dunn.  Bernard  A. 
Early.  William  B. 
Ebey,  John  R. 
Edmondson.  Jay  P. 
Eye.  Charles  C 
Flanagan.  Patrick  F. 
Forster.  Jf  raid  R. 
Pry,  Frederick  R. 
Furan.  Duane  L. 
Gilllngham.  Roger  D. 
Gord.  Stuart  K. 
Gray.  Lloyd  C. 
Halliday.  John  M. 
Hanna.  Charles  V. 
Hanna.  Robert  M. 
Hanson.  Allan  H. 
Harrell.  Samuel  R. 
Harris,  Harland  D.,  in 
Hartlieb.  Daniel  G. 
Harvey.  Thomas  G.,  Jr. 
Hatchett.  John  W. 
Hazlett.  Harry  L. 
Hicks.  Chesley  M  ,  Jr. 
Hiller.  Richard  J. 
Hlrsch,  William  A. 
Hogan,  Richard  C. 
Holt.  Robert  C. 
Hoopes.  Ronald  G. 
Huth.  Carl  P..  Jr. 
Jackson.  Edward  M. 
Jaecques,  Raymond  C. 
Johnson.  Omer  L. 
Jones,  William  G. 
Kaplan.  Sumner  H. 
Keith,  Bobby  P 
Kennard.  John  T. 
Kocan,  Edward  L. 
Leslie.  Rodney  M. 
Lewis.  John  E. 
Livingston.  Kenneth  E 
Lombard.  Graydon  P. 
Lord.  Charles  W. 
Louis.  Fred,  in 
Lucas.  Duane  B. 
Malcewlcz.  Paul  F. 
Mangels,  Robert  H. 


Marbaln,  Max  D. 
Masters.  Edward  R. 
Maxwell.  John  R. 
Mayer.  Raymond  W. 
McGee,  William  A. 
McLaughlin.  George 

H  .  II 
McLees,  William  L. 
McNall.  Phillip  P. 
Montgomery,  Samuel 

S. 
Morrow,  Lawrence  D. 
Mulholland,  Moston 

R.,  Jr. 
Nicholson,  John  P. 
Oberhofer,  Andrew  O., 

Jr. 
O'Brien.  Richard  S. 
Olson,  Engwall,  A.,  Ill 
Olson.  George  A. 
Palmer.  John  D 
Paris.  Homer  E,  in 
Patterson.  James  F 
Pollard,  James  O. 
Powell.  Hal  B. 
Powers.  Richard  P. 
Redding.  William  H.. 

Jr. 
Rice.  Otto  C. 
Rislnger.  Robert  E. 
Robertson,  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Rock.  Peter 
Rogers.  William  J  .  Jr 
Schachner.  Edmund 

D  M. 
Schwarz.  John  H.,  Jr. 
Shackleton,  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Sievers.  Louis  A  .  Jr. 
Smallwood,  Mark  S. 
Smiley.  Glen  F. 
Snodgrass.  Clifton  R. 
Snyder,  Alfred  G. 
Sponce.  George  G  ,  Jr. 
Stahl.  Robert  L. 
St  Laurent,  Georges 

C,  Jr. 
Street.  Edward  L. 
Sturms.  Herschel  T., 

Jr 
Stutts.  Jack  H. 
Sveen.  Gerald  E. 
Talley,  James  L. 
ThHckston,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Tlerney.  James  G 
Upton,  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 
Varnum,  Ralph  W. 
V/alther.  Harrison  N. 
Wardrup.  Leo  C  ,  Jr. 
Warren.  David  O. 
Watson.  Junior  J. 
Webb.  Robert  D. 
Webber.  Craig  R. 
Welter.  MUes  B. 
Welzbacker,  Peter  J. 
Werbel,  Samuel  O. 
West,  Jay  P. 
Weston,  Daniel  R. 
Wheeler,  Hugh  H. 
Willett,  Roy 
Wlllig,  Robert  M. 
Wllllngham,  David  G. 
Wilson,  James.  Jr. 
Winn,  Frank  N. 
Wolff,  Norman  D. 
Wulfkuhle.  John  H. 
Wyatt,  Jonn  M. 
Young,  Donald  S.,  II 


Crvn,    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Alexander,  Robert  E.      Calvert,  Glenn  S.,  Jr. 


Bednar,  George  J. 
Biondo.  Donald  J 
Bodamer.  James  E. 
Boennlghausen, 

Thomas  L. 
Boyer.  William  M. 
Bruen,  Walter  P  ,  Jr. 
Caldwell.  Roger  R. 


Caughman,  James  B., 

Jr. 
Cervenka,  Norman  L. 
Collett.  David  K. 
Dallam.  Michael  M. 
Dozier.  Herbert  L  .  Jr. 
Etayedy,  Joseph  M.,  II 
Fabianlc,  William  3. 


Fort,  Arthur  W. 
Fullgnl,  Dante 
Gilmore,  Gordon  R. 
Hamel.  John  O. 
Harwell,  Thomas  W. 
Haymaker.  Robert  L. 
Kaiser,  Edward  J. 
Kelley,  Frederick  G. 
Klrkley,  Owen  M. 
Knox.  Kenneth  B. 
Kohler,  Arthur  D.,  Jr. 
Krlebel,  WlUlam  V. 
Kroll,  Lawrence  S. 
Lowery.  Richard  A. 
Lutz,  Donald  P. 
Marshall,  Jlmmie  G. 
Mattox,  Thomas  B. 
Mills,  Frederick  Z. 
Mlsch,  Franz,  H. 
Montoya,  Benjamin  F 
Moody.  Thomas  W. 
Olson,  William  A. 


Osterhoff,  James  M. 
Peltier,  Eugene  J. 
Podblelskl,  Victor 
Riley,  James  L. 
Scrabls,  Joseph  R. 
Sherbrook,  Michael  V. 
Simmons,  William  A., 

Jr. 
Smythe.  Arnold  R.,  Jr. 
Soukup,  Charles  L. 
St«adley.  Alfred  M., 

Jr. 
Suelter,  Leonard  G. 
Thoureen,  Thomas  H. 
Updegrove,  Loyal  R. 
Walter,  John  A. 
Williams.  James  A. 
Wilson,  James  L.,  Ill 
Wolf,  Frederick  H. 
Worley,  Robert  F. 
Wudtke,  Donald  E. 


MZDICAI.    SERV1CK    CORPS 


King,  William  U. 
Kovarlk.  Cnifford  V. 
Lakey,  Dean  E. 
Law,  Malcolm  K. 
Livingston.  Donald  K. 
M-idlson,  Howard  D. 
Mclntyre.  Max  N. 
McNalr,  Harold  E. 
Mulvey.  Joseph  R. 
Owen,  Ivan  B. 
Perry,  Vernon  P. 
Redding,  Francis  J. 
Richards,  William  B., 

Jr. 
Scott,  Floyd  C  .  Jr. 
Shedlosky.  Albert  P. 
Smith,  Fred  E. 
Smith,  Robert  W. 
Spurgeon,  Troy  L. 
Ustlck,  Leo  A. 
Waters,  Carl  'R" 


Anderson.  Walter  C. 
Angelo,  Lewis  E. 
Biker,  George  F.,  Jr. 
Bender,  Allen  E. 
Brown,  Charles  R. 
BuUard,  Henry  B. 
Cannady.  John  W.,  Jr. 
Ce'este,  Vincent  J. 
Cblpman,  Albion  P. 
Comfort,  Gerald  G., 

Sr. 
Corder.  James  B. 
Crcdlck,  William  J. 
DeWltt,  James  E. 
Elfstrom,  Berger  R., 

Jr. 
Fanning,  Graydon  E. 
Glnn,  Robert  W. 
Hodges,  Richard  C. 
HoUiday.  James  P  .  Jr. 
Hussey.  Theodore  A. 
Keller,  Eugene  R. 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

David  T.  Stone 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduates)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James  A.  Cassldy,  Jr.  Neal  T.  Rountree 
William  M.  Gibbons 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduates)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefore  els  provided  by  law: 

Gene  A.  Adams,  Jr.         Brendan  M.  Greeley, 

James  R.  Corcoran  Jr. 

Kim  E.  Fox  Frank  L.  Helkklla 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bryan  K.  Allen  Carl  A,  Koellner 

Donald  L.  Bernath  Luther  P  Stroud,  Jr. 

Patrick  A.  Connors         Peter  D.  Winer 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Claiborne  H.  Brown  Charles  L.  Meadows 
Wesley  J.  Chowen  James  T.  Owen,  Jr. 

Frederick  A.  Mc-  Robert  L.  Vertrees 

Caughan 

The  following-named  (from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment   to    the    grade    of    major    in    the 


Marine   Corps,  subject  to  the  quaUflcaUon« 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Hector  G.  Rlslgarl-Gal,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Academy 
graduates)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  quallficatloiu  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Joseph  C.  Maiden,  Jr. 

Joseph  W.  Marshall 

m 

Willard  D  Marshall 
John  M.  Mattjace 
Stephen  M   Maylan 


Joseph  J.  Allegrettl 
Carl  R  Bledsoe 
Andre  R.  Brousseau 

III 
Arthur  H.  Butler 
John  A.  Butler  III 
Prank  Butsko 
William  R.  Campbell, 

Jr. 
Sterling  K.  Coates 
Frank  DattUo  III 
Charles  E.  Davis 
Dale  "D"  Dean 
Nelson  C.  De  Partee 
Harry  L.  Dletz 
Clifford  R.  Dunning 
Donald  L.  Evans 
John  M.  Everage 
William  W.  Pitts.  Jr. 
Jackie  R.  Gardner 
Darrel  E.  Gonyea 
James  A.  Hart 
Wilton  H.  Hyde,  Jr. 
Gene  F  Johnson 
Alfred  R.  Joyner 
Richard  J.  Klevlt 
Henry  Kolakowskl,  Jr 
Bruce  E.  Krueger 
James  M  Laster 
John  Lecornu 
Frederick  E  Lewis 
Melvln  H.  Long 


Andrew  G.  McFadden, 

Jr. 
Gerald  M.  Meneskle 
John  C.  Morris.  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Myers 
John  R.  O'Connor 
Edward  A.  Oleata 
Robert  R  O'Nell 
Robert  O.  Pelott. 
John  L.  Prlchard 
William  M.  Rakow. 

Jr. 
Richard  B  Roth  well 
Justin  M.  Ryan 
Bruce  L.  Shapiro 
John  J  Sheahan 
Arnold  R   Swart 
Roy  T.  Talcott 
William  H  Trice,  Jr. 
Amllcar  Vazquez 
Sam  T.  Walter,  Jr. 
Malcolm  W  Wehrung 
William  H.  White 
Paul  C.  Winn 
Ralph  A.  Zimmerman 
David  R.  Zlttel 


The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  to  tlie  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant. In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Edwin  Bean  Nell  R.  Lincoln 

Theodore  L.  Gatchel      Anthony  J  McCarty 
Larle  W  Holmes  John  R.  Puckett 

Arthur  L.  Houston 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  April  24,  1961: 

Public  Housing  Commissioner 

Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGulre,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Public  Housing  Commissioner. 

US.  Attorney 

David  C.  Acheson.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  US.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  4  years. 


^■»i 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.    Alex    Porteus,    Newburgh.    N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord. 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help 
Cometh  from  the  Lord. 

We  bow  in  silent  recognition  of  this 
fact,  thanking  God  for  providing  us 
with  strength  and  wisdom.  We  are, 
indeed,  grateful  for  this  body  of  men 
and  women  who  are  giving  themselves 
in  the  service  of  this  Nation  and  world. 

We  pray  especially  for  our  President; 
may  he  and  those  around  him  in  places 
of  power  be  guided  by  Thy  wisdom. 
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Bless  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Senate. 

We  pray  that  "!Tiy  mantle  of  wisdom 
and  understanding  might  fall  upon  the 
Speaker  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
so  that  each  decision  they  make  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  our 
Nation  and  our  world. 

May  the  leadership  of  our  Nation 
lead  us  to  that  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  all  men. 

We  pray  in  Thy  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  20,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H  R  3935  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises 
engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to 
11.25  an   hour,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  4884  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  In  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  ins'sts  on  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  di-sagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  1872.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled  acre- 
age allotments. 


HOUSING  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
susk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  week 
and  next  week 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"HELP  SERGEANT  YORK  FUND" 
GOES  OVER  THE  TOP 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje^ion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  necessary  money  to  settle  the  tax 
claim  of  the  Government  against  Alvin 
C.  York  has  been  raised — and  the  claim 
has  been  settled — contributions  continue 
to  come  to  the  committee. 

Today,  the  Help  Sergeant  York  Com- 
mittee received  a  check  for  SI, 000  from 
Bob  Hope,  a  great  American  and  a  great 
entertainer.  Bob  Hope  has  requested 
that  his  gift  be  added  to  the  Sergeant 
York  Fund  to  benefit  the  family  of  the 
great  World  War  I  hero. 

This  action  on  Bob  HoF>es  part  is  just 
another  of  the  generous  actions  on  be- 
half of  American  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. 

Since  1942 — 18  consecutive  years — 
Bob  Hope  has  foregone  spending  the 
Christmas  season  at  home  with  his  fam- 
ily in  order  that  he  might  hop  and  fly 
from  one  remote  area  to  another  to 
bring  cheer  and  joy  of  the  Christmas 
season  to  American  servicemen  around 
the  world. 

This  most  recent  contribution  by  Hop>e 
is  typical  of  his  generosity — his  bigness 
of  heart — and  of  the  service  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  t>ossible  to  list 
here  all  of  the  names  of  the  contributors 
to  the  York  fund— thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  generous  Americans — however, 
I  do  want  to  have  included  the  names, 
at  this  time,  of  all  the  $1,000  contrib- 
utors, including  your  own  initial  generous 
gift  of  $1,000  to  the  York  Fund. 

Large  contributors  Include: 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 91  ,'000 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy.     1,000 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Dillon 1,000 

Jack     Warner,    president,     Warner 

Bros. 2.  500 

Jere  Cooper  Post  on  behalf  Tennes- 
see American  Legion 2.000 

Ted  Connell  on  behalf  of  National 

VTV! 1.000 

Oveta    Gulp    Hobby,    former    HEW 

Secretary 1.000 

Abe  Plough,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  drug 

manufacturing    executive 1,000 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr 1,000 

Will  S.  Clayton,  great  Tennessean 
and    Texan    and    former    Under 

Secretary  of  State 1,000 

Eddie  Rlckenbacker 1,000 

Philip  L  Graham,  president,  Wash- 
ington Post 1,000 

Bob  Hope 1.000 


MAJ.    GEN.    CLEMENT    F.    ST.    JOHN 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  native  of  my  own  district, 


Clement  P.  St.  John,  a  major  general  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
served  his  country  with  great  distinction, 
and  who  will,  on  April  30.  retire  from 
his  present  position  as  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington.  DC  However,  his 
retirement  from  the  Army  does  not  mean 
his  retirement  from  public  service,  for 
on  April  12.  it  was  announced  by  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Langaman.  president  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  that  beginning 
some  time  late  next  month  Maj.  Gen. 
St.  John  will  become  vice  president 
and  director  of  that  university's  great 
medical  center  in  Cincinnati,  with  the 
title  of  professor  of  hospital  adminis- 
tration 

I  feel  we  should  spread  upon  ibe  z^c- 
ords  of  the  Congress  for  all  tim"?  the 
story  of  the  accomplishments  and  the 
.service  of  this  distinguished  gentleman 
from  my  District,  Maj.  Gen.  Clement 
F  St.  John. 

He  was  born  in  Jamestown,  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  February  16,  1905.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  science  degree  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  1926,  and  was 
awarded  his  doctor  of  medicine  degree 
from  the  same  school  in  1928.  Entering 
active  military  service  June  14.  1928,  he 
interned  at  Letterman  General  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  remaining  there  until 
July  1929,  when  he  left  the  Army  to 
enter  private  practice  in  general  medi- 
cine at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

He  was  commissioned  in  the  Regular 
Army  June  18,  1930.  being  assigned  as 
ward  officer  at  the  Camp  Knox.  Ky  . 
station  hospital.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  went  to  the  Army  Medical  School 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Washington  as  a  student,  and  imme- 
diately following  that  attended  the  Med- 
ical Field  Service  School  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

Upon  completion  of  these  schools  he 
returned  to  Camp  Knox.  In  September 
1931  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.,  where  he  r>erformed  duty 
with  the  2d  Medical  Regiment.  2d 
Infantry  Division,  as  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a  motor  ambulance  company,  col- 
lecting company,  and  later  as  regimen- 
tal adjutant.  During  parts  of  1933  and 
1934,  he  was  on  temporary  duty  with  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  first  serv- 
ing as  camp  surgeon  at  Globe,  Ariz.,  and 
then  as  subidistrict  surgeon  at  Silver  City, 
N.  Mex.  He  returned  to  the  2d  Medical 
Regiment  in  April  1934  and  resumed  his 
duties  as  regimental  adjutant,  where  he 
remained  until  May  1935.  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Gorgas  Hospital  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Here  he  was  chief  of  the 
j)edia tries  department. 

In  1937,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  served  at  the  station  hospi- 
tal. Fort  Benning,  Ga  .  as  chief,  medical 
section,  until  1940.  At  that  time  he  as- 
sumed command  of  a  medical  training 
battalion  in  the  Medical  Replacement 
Training  Center  at  Camp  Grant.  111.  He 
became  a  student  officer  again  in  July 
1942  when  he  attended  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kans. 

In  September  1942.  he  was  assigned  aa 
assistant  surgeon  and  operations  officer, 
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Western  Task  Force,  which  was  then 
headquartered  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
accompanied  that  organization  to  north 
Africa  in  October  1942.  and  in  January 
1943  was  appointed  operations  oflBcer, 
5th  Army  Surgeon's  Office.  In  this  as- 
signment he  took  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Salerno.  Italy,  continuing  as  operations 
officer  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  in 
1945,  he  served  briefly  as  the  4th  Army 
Surgeon's  executive  officer  before  as- 
signment as  Surgeon,  1st  Army,  then 
at  Fort  Bragg.  N C.  and  later  at  Gover- 
nors Island.  NY.  In  1951,  following 
attendance  at  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  Medical  Plans  and  Operations 
Division,  Office  of  the  Army  Surgeon 
General.  Washington.  Y:>.C. 

He  returned  to  Europe  in  1955.  as 
Deputy  Sur^jeon  of  the  Army  there,  and 
in  1957  became  Commander  of  the  9th 
Hospital  Center  at  Landstuhl,  Germany. 

In  July  1958  he  wa.s  a.'^signed  as  Com- 
manding General.  Brooke  Army  Hospital. 
San  Antonio,  Te?.  He  assumed  com- 
mand of  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center.  Washington,  DC,  July  15,  1959, 
the  Army's  top  medical  installation. 
His  command  there  totals  2.600  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel,  and  2,900  civilian 
employees. 

The  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
includes  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
-"TJTtal — probably  the  Army's  most  famous 
hospital — the  Army  Central  Dental  Lab- 
^  oratory,  the  Audiology  and  Speech  Cen- 
ter, the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology,  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Insti- 
tute of  Research,  the  Army  Prosthetics 
Research  Laboratory,  the  Army  medical 
services  historical  and  combat  develop- 
ment units,  and  the  medical  research 
unit  in  Malaya. 

During  the  3  years,  beginning  in  1951, 
as  medical  plaras  and  OF>erations  chief 
for  Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Armstrong.  Gen- 
eral St.  John  had  operational  and  plan- 
ning jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Army 
Medical  Service'.s  worldwide  network  of 
medical  installations. 

One  of  his  most  important  accomplish- 
ments in  this  period  was  the  planning, 
design,  and  construction  of  seven  new 
U.S.  Army  hospitals,  including  those  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Fort  Benning,  Ga. ;  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. ;  and  Fort  Dix,  N  J. 

General  St.  John  will  begin  his  univer- 
sity responsibilities  in  time  to  assist  with 
the  planning  for  modernizing  the  Cin- 
cinnati General  Hospital,  now  part  of 
the  university  medical  center. 

Cincinnati  voters  at  last  November's 
election  approved  overwhelmingly  a  $17 
million  bond  issue  to  construct  a  new 
high-rise  building  at  the  hospital  and 
bring  up  to  date  its  vast  complex  of 
pavilion-type   buildings. 

ALso  approved  by  a  heavy  majority  was 
an  amendment  to  tlie  city  charter  giv- 
ing the  imiversity  full  responsibility  for 
the  hospital's  administration',  'fcreneral 
St.  John's  new  post  of  university  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  medical 
center  stems  from  this  amendment. 

The  transfer  of  the  hospital's  control 
from  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  the  univer- 
sity is  elective  January  1,  1962. 


This  distinguished  son  of  Ohio  and 
Mrs.  St.  John  have  one  daughter.  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Laymen,  now  living  in 
Chambersburg.  Pa 

When  the  general  retires  to  private 
life  on  April  30.  he  will  take  with  him 
as  a  partial  recognition  of  his  many 
contributions  to  his  country,  the  follow- 
ing decorations:  The  Euror>ean-African- 
Mediterranean  Campaign  Medal  with  six 
bronze  service  stars;  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  Commander,  Order  of  the 
Crown — Italy — and  the  Medal  of  'Valor — 
Italy. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  the  people 
of  Ohio  when  I  say  it  will  be  with  pride 
that  we  will  welcome  General  St.  John 
back  to  the  State  of  his  birth,  where  we 
feel  certain  he  will  continue  to  serve 
his  country  and  his  fellow  men  with 
great  honor  and  credit  to  himself. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yields 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man froHi  Ohio  pertinent  to  General  St. 
John.  I  first  served  with  him  at  Camp 
Grant  in  1940  when  he  was  a  captain, 
and  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
him  and  called  him  a  personal  friend 
since  that  time.  Everything  the  gentle- 
man has  said  about  this  eminent  states- 
man, soldier,  and  doctor  can  be  many 
times  multiplied.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  erudite  way 
in  which  he  has  brought  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Senator  Monroney  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  administration  bill  to  continue 
the  Federal  aid-to-airports  program  for 
an  additional  5  years.  The  bill  would 
provide  contract  authority  of  $75  million 
a  year  for  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

The  present  authorization  expires  as 
of  June  30  this  year.  After  July  1.  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  any  part  of 
an  airport  building  except  to  house  fa- 
cilities or  activities  directly  related  to  the 
safety  of  persons  at  an  airport.  In- 
cluded in  the  $75  million  would  be  $7 
million  a  year  for  the  development  of 
airports,  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to  relieve 
congestion  at  airports  having  a  high 
density  of  traffic  and  serving  other  seg- 
ments of  aviation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  has  been 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
President  and  his  advisers  at  the  White 
House,  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  his  staff, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
myself. 


I  am  including  with  my  remarks  a 
letter  from  the  President  in  support  of 
and  urging  this  program. 

The  letter  follows: 

Thk  WHm  House. 
Was/iinpton,  April  24. 1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbu»n. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkam  Mr  Speakeh:  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with for  consideration  by  the  Congreas  a 
draft  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act 

Without  this  legislation,  authority  under 
that  act  would  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
The  proposed  bill  authorizes  adAtlonal  obli- 
gations for  a  period  of  5  years,  ending  June 
30,  1966. 

Continuing  the  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  airports  is  essential  to  our  national 
security,  passenger  safety,  and  economic 
growth.  Air  commerce,  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  In  1946.  has  grown 
so  rapidly  that  many  existing  airport  facil- 
ities are  both  overburdened  and  under- 
equipped.  The  Increase  In  the  speed,  weight, 
and  capacity  of  Jet  age  aircraft  has  already 
antiquated  many  existing  airport*  and 
threatens  to  outm^de  many  more. 

In  addition,  the  expansion  In  general  avia- 
tion has  created  a  Fpeclal  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  general  aviation  airports,  par- 
ticularly where  this  Is  necessary  to  relieve 
congestion  at  airports  having  a  high  density 
of  traffic  and  serving  other  segments  of  avia- 
tion. For  this  reason,  I  have  recommended 
that  funds  be  specifically  allocated  to  the 
development  of  such  airports. 

The  bill  has  six  major  features: 

1  The  bUl  provides  for  a  6-year  extension 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  with  a  $75  mil- 
lion per  year  obllgatlonal  authority.  Of  that 
amount.  91.500.000  would  be  made  avaUable 
for  projects  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  $7  million  for  certain  general 
aviation  airports. 

2.  Funds  apportioned  under  the  act  but 
not  obligated  by  grant  agreements  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  would  b«  transferred 
to  the  discretionary  fund 

3.  In  addition  to  hlgh-lnten.'lty  runway 
lighting,  there  Is  Federal  participation  In  the 
co6t  of  land  for  approach  light  systems.  In 
runway  lighting  and  runway  distance  mark- 
ers.    This  Is  an  ever-Increasing  safety  need. 

4.  Instead  of  the  requirement  that  a  spon- 
sor provide  free  6p.ice  for  air  traffic  con- 
trol, weather  reporting  and  communication* 
activities,  there  Is  a  provision  that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  furnished  without  cost  such 
Interests  in  land  as  the  administration  may 
consider  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  such  purposes. 
This  permits  greater  flexibility  and  more 
efflrlent  utilization. 

6.  TTie  cost  of  coristructlng  any  part  of  an 
airport  building  is  disallowed  as  a  project 
except  when  a  building  la  constructed  to 
house  facilities  or  activities  directly  related 
to  safety  of  persons  at  the  airport 

8.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  permitted  to 
participate  for  the  first  time  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  States. 

This  legislation  Is  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent national  airport  plan  for  which  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
Sincerely. 

JoHi»  P.  Kennedy. 


1961 
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WHAT  IS  THE  NEW  FRONTIER? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Afends]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly 
what    is   this   so-called   New   Frontier? 


Day  by  day,  as  we  receive  messages 
from  President  Kennedy  and  as  admin- 
istration-sE>onsored  bills  are  presented  to 
us — day  by  day.  as  we  observe  oflRcial 
action  taken  by  Executive  and  adminis- 
trative orders  and  analyze  the  oflRclal  ut- 
terances— day  by  day,  that  which  is  rep- 
resented to  us  as  the  New  Frontier  comes 
sharper  into  focus. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  are 
greatly  disturbed  at  what  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  on  the  horizon,  as  we  are 
being  led  down  this  New  Frontier  trail 
fraught  with  socialistic  pitfalls  concealed 
by  words  that  belie  the  course  being 
taken. 

At  this  time  I  address  myself  to  the 
farm  problem  and  what  this  New  Fron- 
tier has  done  and  will  do  to  the  American 
farmer.  To  say  that  our  farmers  are 
amazed  and  alarmed  is  by  no  means  a 
misstatement  but  a  gross  understate- 
ment. On  the  frontier  of  agriculture 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman  and  his  eco- 
nomic adviser.  Willard  Cochrane,  are 
pioneering  in  ways  to  bring  all  phases 
of  agriculture  under  Government  con- 
trol. 

In  view  of  what  has  transpired,  our 
farmers  are  not  certain  whether  former 
Governor  Freeman  or  Professor  Coch- 
rane is  actually  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Perhaps  it  Is,  as  you  lawyers  would  say. 
that  Freeman  Is  "de  jure  Secretary"  and 
Cochrane  is  "de  facto  Secretary."  One 
has  the  official  title.  The  other  deter- 
mines the  policy.  One  is  a  politician, 
and  a  defeated  one  at  that.  The  other  is 
an  academic  theorist. 

It  seems  that  their  New  Frontier  is 
not  what  they  can  do  for  the  farmer 
but  what  they  can  do  to  him.  They 
are  taking  steps  that  defy  the  will  of 
Congress  and  break  faith  with  our 
farmers. 

When  we  had  the  emergency  feed 
grain  bill  before  lis,  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  were  in  the 
midst  of  marketing  their  1960  crop.  We 
wanted  to  be  certair  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  not  use  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  that  prop>osed  meas- 
ure to  break  the  cash  market  price  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  by  dumping 
Government  stocks  en  the  market. 

The  Secretary  gave  assurances  that 
this  would  not  be  done.  In  reply  to 
Senator  Hicxenlooper.  he  said: 

Tou  may  be  sure  thtit  we  will  not  admin- 
ister this  program  so  as  to  reduce  the  Income 
received  by  farmers  prior  to  October  1,  1961, 
from  sales  of  feed  grains  from  the  1960  crop, 
below  that  they  would  have  received  If  this 
program   had   not   been   enacted. 

No  sooner  had  thie  emergency  feed 
grain  measure  become  law  than  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  proceeded  to  do 
exactly  what  he  said  would  not  be  done. 
For  the  first  time  the  Government  has 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  deliberately  break 
the  market  price. 

To  protect  the  farmer  we  heretofore 
provided  by  law  that  the  Government 
could  not  sell  corn  in  storage  at  less  than 
5  percent  above  support  prices  except 
corn  that  is  going  out  of  condition. 
Mark  you  that  the  Secretary  has  been 
dumping  on  the  market  not  just  No.  3 
yellow  corn  but  large  quantities  of  No. 


2  yellow  corn  not  out  of  condition.  Last 
Tuesday  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
one  of  my  constituents  advising  me  of  a 
shipping  order  for  32  cars  of  corn  from 
storage  and  of  these  32  carloads  only 
1  graded  "sample."  That  is  what  is 
taking  place  throughout  the  Corn  Belt 
day  after  day. 

What  has  been  the  result?  In  two 
and  a  half  weeks  the  market  pric«;  of 
corn  dropped  between  13  and  15  cents  a 
bushel,  the  sharF>est  March  declin(;  in 
13  years.  Through  no  fault  of  his  own 
the  farmer  has  lost  from  $75  to  $100  mil- 
lion in  market  values  on  his  1960  crop. 
And  he  is  having  difficulty  finding  buy- 
ers for  feed  grain  even  at  the  depressed 
prices  in  amticipation  on  the  part  of  buy- 
ers that  prices  will  go  considerably 
lower. 

That  is  a  reasonable  expectation. 
P.  of.  Willard  Cochrane,  "de  facto  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture"  with  the  title  of  eco- 
nomic adviser,  is  reported  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  29  as  stating 
that  the  Government  plans  to  sell  corn 
most  of  this  year  to  keep  the  price  about 
$1  a  bushel  on  the  farm. 

That  in  itself  is  alarming,  but  even 
more  ominous  is  the  ultimate  purpo:>e  of 
all  this.  Professor  Cochrane  is  further 
reported  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
have  said  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture intends  to  sell  corn  to  get  more 
farmers  to  comply  with  the  new  feed 
grain  law. 

As  we  go  down  this  New  Frontier  trail 
for  agriculture  the  farmer  is  forced  by 
economic  pressure  of  Government  mar- 
ket rigging  to  comply  with  Go\ern- 
ment  dictates.  In  this  free  land  of  ours 
we  have  always  proceeded  on  the  prem- 
ise that  compliance  or  noncomphance 
shall  be  completely  voluntary.  The 
premise  of  the  new  frontier  for  agricul- 
ture is  compulsion. 

If  the  farmers  comply  with  the  new 
feed  grain  law,  they  will  be  eligible  for  a 
1961  support  rate  of  $1.20  a  bushel, 
which  compares  with  $1.06  a  bushel  for 
the  1960  crop. 

Likewise  with  soybean  prices.  Con- 
gress took  out  of  the  emergency  feed 
grain  bill  a  provision  to  require  com- 
pliance with  it  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  soybean  price  supF>orts.  That  action 
expressed  the  will  of  Congress.  But  that 
did  not  deter  Secretary  Freeman.  He 
apparently  does  not  care  what  we  think. 
It  is  what  Cochrane  wants  that  governis. 

In  announcing  new  support  prices  for 
soybeans.  Secretary  Freeman  put  in  a 
proviso  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
1961  price  support  on  soybeans  the 
farmer  must  maintain  his  1959-60  aver- 
age acreage  of  idle  and  soil-conserving 
land  in  1961.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  use  of  the  1959-60  acreages  as  a 
base  continues  to  penalize  the  efiBcient 
farmer  who  employs  good  practices  in 
the  conservation  and  use  of  his  land,  and 
rewards  the  farmer  who  does  not  engage 
in  soil  conservation  practices,  but  uses 
all  his  tillable  acres  in  soil-depleting 
crops.  It  is  this  farmer  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  building  up  of  surpluses, 
not  the  efiBcient  farmer  now  to  be 
penalized. 


Pressure,  coercion,  compulsion — those 
are  the  words  that  describe  the  tech- 
nique employed  on  the  New  Frontier  of 
agriculture  with  Freeman  and  Cochrane 
as  the  trail  bosses. 

Step  by  step  we  are  witnessing  the 
regimentation  of  the  American  farmer. 
We  can  visualize  the  next  stop.  The 
cheap  feed  grain  policy  will  inevitably 
encourage  an  expansion  of  livestock.  We 
can  anticipate  that  in  1962  there  will  be 
a  disastrous  fall  in  the  prices  of  hogs, 
cattle,  and  poultry.  It  is  then  that  Pro- 
fessor Cochrane,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  other  professors  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  will  prevail  upon  Secretary 
Freeman  to  institute  a  program  for  Gov- 
ernment control  of  livestock  production. 

As  we  get  a  closer  look  at  what  this 
New  Frontier  for  agriculture  actually 
means  to  the  livelihood  of  the  farmer 
and,  more  important,  his  freedom,  we 
are  alarmed.     We  have  reason  to  be. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Kennedy-FYeeman- 
Cochrane  farm  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Congress.  This  comprehensive 
measure  calls  for  the  most  fantastic 
control  of  American  agriculture  ever 
envisioned. 

It  gives  Secretary  Freeman  the  au- 
thority to  formulate  both  production 
and  marketing  controls.  It  allows  the 
Secretary  to  imix)se  controls  based  on 
bushels,  barrels,  and  bales.  It  allows 
the  Secretary  to  use  any  price-support 
device,  including  compensatory  payment 
proposals  which  were  the  heart  of  the 
discredited  Brannan  plan. 

It  gives  the  Secretary  full  authority 
to  WTite  a  wheat  plan  for  1962  such  as 
the  oft-rejected  multiple  price  system 
long  resisted  by  the  Corn  Belt  and  by 
small,  family-sized  farmers  of  the  East 
operating  under  the  15-acre  exemption. 

The  Kennedy-Freeman-Cochrane  pro- 
posal would  bypass  the  Congress  in  two 
major  respects.  Whatever  1962  wheat 
program  the  Secretary  may  devise  would 
be  put  into  eflfect  without  any  review  or 
opportunity  for  amendment  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  overall  fantastic  control 
scheme  envisaged  by  this  bill  would 
allow  the  Congress  only  60  days  to  look 
at  its  "basic  features."  And.  second, 
the  proposal  would  allow  all  this  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  back  door  of  the 
Treasury  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

That  in  substance  is  this  New  Frontier 
for  agriculture.  What  is  it?  Certainly 
not  the  land  of  freedom  and  plenty. 
This  new  agriculture  frontier  for  all  of 
us — farmers  and  consumers — is  an  arid 
desert  of  Government  dependency,  eco- 
nomic disaster,  and   individual  despair. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  The  gentleman 
intimated  as  I  recall  in  the  debate  that 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  grain 
sorghums  program  bill  that  probably 
what  he  has  described  here  today 
could  occur.  I  also  remember  that  in 
one  of  the  original  statements  concern- 
ing the  legislation  it  was  said  that  some 
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8  million  people  have  departed  from  the 
farms  of  our  Nation  in  the  last  several 
years. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  as  a  result  of 
the  new  program  possibly  additional 
farmers  will  be  added  to  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  remain  on  farms'' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  possible  that  trend 
will  continue,  but  far  and  above  that  is 
the  pattern  as  we  visualize  it  here  today, 
the  complete  regimentation  of  every  seg- 
ment of  agriculture.  We  cannot  get 
away  from  that.  We  are  automatically 
going  into  controls  on  livestock  as  well 
a.s  other  thinsrs. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  want  to  make  this 
comment:  that  controls  have  been  most 
rigid  in  connection  with  the  cotton  pro- 
gram for  20  years.  In  my  opinion  this 
has  caused  many  small  farmers  to  be 
compelled  to  leave  farms. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    ACT    OP 
i  1938 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  <H.R.  3935)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  large  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
to  increav^e  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Powell.  Roosevelt,  Dent,  KE.^RNs,  and 
Ayres. 


I     SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  4884)  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  aid  for  dependent  children 
of  unemployed  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr   KEOGH.     I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  is  the  gentleman 
so  stating? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  stating  it.  I  just 
left  our  committee,  and  it  was  at  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  members  of  the  minor- 
ity, who  will  be  on  the  committee  of 
conference,  present. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
.tion  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to   the  request   of   the  gentleman  from 


New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Mills,  King  of  California. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Mason,  and  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 


SECRETARY  UDALL  AND  CUBA 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a'^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
during  a  television  interview.  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  made  an  ap- 
palling remark  about  the  Cuban  crisis. 

At  a  time  when  President  Kennedy  is 
striving  to  insure  bipartisan  unity  in  this 
deepening  crisis.  Mr.  Udall  saw  fit  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  our  parties  by  at- 
tempting to  place  the  blame  for  the  Cu- 
ban debacle  upon  the  shoulders  of  former 
President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Udall  had  the  remarkable  bad 
taste  to  say  that  the  anti-Castro  Cuban 
invasion  was  conceived  by  General  Ei- 
senhower and  Mr.  Nixon  a  year  ago  and 
that  "they  started  it  and  handed  it  over 
to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Eisenhower  directed 
it.  Another  administration  carried  it 
out." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
background  briefings  on  this  evolving 
situation.  Therefore  I  can  say  with  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Udall's  statements  are 
pure  and  unadulterated  hogwash. 

If  Mr.  Udall  is  seeking  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  a  grave  situation  on 
other  shoulders  than  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration he  represents  let  h|m  look 
elsewhere  for  his  scapegoat. 

The  Secretary  did  refer  to  the  picture 
of  American  unity  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  must  behold  if  we  are  to  be  effec- 
tive in  this  and  other  crises.  The  meet- 
ings President  Keijnedy  has  been  having 
with  Republican  leaders  such  as  Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Nixon,  and  his 
forthcoming  meeting  with  Governor 
Rockefeller  will  contribute  substantially 
to  such  unity.  I  submit  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  the  administration  can  as- 
sure bipartisan  support,  not  in  the 
shoddy  manner  Mr.  Udall  has  seen  fit 
to  employ. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  will  see  fit  to  brief 
Its  Cabinet  officers  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  properly  informed  before 
making  appearances  in  which  they  are 
sure  to  be  asked  to  comment  on  issues 
of  the  day. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Interior  Secretary  undertake  to 
smooth  the  waters  of  bipartisanship 
which  he  has  so  greatly  troubled  by  his 
rash  and  inaccurate  statement. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  its  background 
Information  and  commentary  in  this 
entire  matter.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  time  for  insertion  in  the  Record  a 
column  by  Mr.  Stewart  Alpop  entitled 


'"Matter  of  Fact."  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald: 
It  Yotj  Striki  at  a  Kino 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Sometimes  It  is  useful  to  state  the  obvious. 
After  the  events  of  the  last  tragic  week,  and 
especially  after  what  President  Kennedy  said 
In  his  speech  to  the  editors,  Fidel  Castro 
cannot  Indefinitely  be  permitted  to  survive 
In  triumph.  The  prestige  and  even  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  are  now  obviously 
and  wholly  committed  to  Castro's  ultimate 
downfall. 

There  Is  hardly  anybody  In  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  Kennedy  administration  who 
does  not  agree  that  this  commitment  to 
Castro's  destruction  now  In  fact  exists.  And 
yet  President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  cer- 
tainly did  not  plan  the  commitment.  On 
the  contrary,  the  President's  key  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  Cuban  operation  were  speclfl- 
caKy  designed  to  avoid  such  a  commitment. 

There  were  two  key  decisions  made  by  the 
President  aftv  he  decided  to  give  the  opera- 
tion a  green  light.  The  plan  for  the  opera- 
tion which  the  President  Inherited  from 
President  Elsenhower  Involved  the  use  of 
American  armed  force — for  example,  naval 
alrpower — If  necessary  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  operation.  President  Kennedy's  first 
key  decision  was  to  rule  out  the  use  of  any 
American  forces  whatever,  under  any  con- 
ditions whatever.  His  second  decision  was  to 
announce  the  first  decision.  Just  as  the  op- 
er.1t Ion  began. 

The  public  announcement  that  American 
forces  would  under  no  circumstances  be  In- 
volved was  reiterated  twice  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  four  times  with  even  more 
emphasis  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
Tlie  announcement  obvlovisly  greatly  re- 
duced the  likelihood  of  a  general  uprising  In 
Cuba,  which  was  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Cuban  operation.  It  also  quite  unneces- 
sarily tied  the  President's  hands  In  advance. 

After  the  operation  began  to  go  bad.  at  an 
all-day  meeting  at  the  White  House  on 
Wednesday,  certain  of  the  President's  mili- 
tary and  civilian  advisers  favored  active 
American  intervention.  They  argued  that 
the  operation  simply  could  not  be  allowed  to 
f.ill.  If  only  because  the  United  States  would 
in  thnt  event  become  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  most  p.ipery  of  paper  tigers.  The  Presi- 
dent might  well  have  favored  this  course 
himself,  if  he  had  not  so  publicly  tied  his 
own  hands  In  advance.  Why  did  be  do  so? 
This  reporter  has  tried  hard  to  find  the 
answer  to  that  question,  and  must  confess 
a  partial  failure.  The  fact  Is  that  there  has 
been  something  oddly  uncharacteristic  about 
the  President's  role  In  the  Cuban  affair.  To 
be  sure,  since  the  operation  failed,  his  ac- 
tions have  been  wholly  characteristic  of  the 
man — he  has  taken  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  failure  on  himself  and  he  has  p.issed 
the  word  down  the  line  that  there  will  be  no 
recriminations  and  no  scapegoat  hunt.  The 
uncharacteristic  phase  came  earlier. 

Throughout  his  career — as  for  example  in 
his  decision  to  enter  the  key  Wlscon.-ln  and 
West  Virginia  primaries  last  year — Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  always  looked  before  he  leaped. 
He  had  looked  very  hard,  carefully  weigh- 
ing every  conceivable  factor  likely  to  affect 
the  outcome.  And  then  he  has  leaped  very 
hard,  using  every  conceivable  means  to  as- 
sure success. 

In  the  looking  phase  of  the  Cuban  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Kennedy  was  certainly  the  victim 
of  bad  Intelligence.  But  intelligence  Is  and 
always  has  been  two-thirds  guesswork,  and 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  President  ade- 
quately weighed  the  consequences  of  failure. 
This  Is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  leaping  phase  of  the  operation  was,  by 
past  Kennedy  standards,  bo  uncharacter- 
istically tentative.  The  Idea  that  Castro 
could  be  brought  down  without  any  risk  at 
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all  of  using  American  men  or  arms  recalls 
the  old  thyme  of  dubious  origin: 

"Mother,  may  I  go  o\it  to  swtm? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter; 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 

And  don't  go  near  the  water." 

At  least  part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
markedly  un-Kennedy-llke  quality  of  the 
President's  role  In  the  first  phase  of  the 
Cuban  operation  lies  with  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson,  whose  voice  Is 
listened  to  with  respect  In  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Prom  his  own  point  of  view  It  was  quite 
natural  that  Stevenson  would  strongly  favor 
a  categorical  promise  that  American  forces 
would  not  be  used  In  Cuba.  The  peculiar 
holier-than-thou  public  stance  which  suc- 
ceeding Anaerlcan  delegations  to  the  VJi. 
have  alwa>-8  thought  it  nectasary  to  assume 
was  difOcult  to  sustain  In  any  case.  In  view 
of  the  obvious  American  complicity  In  the 
Cuban  operation.  Without  the  Kennedy 
promise.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
sustain. 

Kennedy  hns  spoken  of  "the  lessons  we 
have  learned"  from  the  tragic  Cuban  epi- 
sode. One  lesson,  surely.  Is  that  what  pleases 
the  majority  of  the  strangely  assorted  gaggle 
of  more  or  less  sovereign  nations  which  now 
constitute  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  does 
not  necessarily  serve  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States.  Another  lesson  Is 
rummed  up  In  the  old  adage.  "If  you  strike 
at  a  king,  you  must  strike  to  kill." 

Some  day.  one  way  or  another,  the  Ameri- 
can conunltment  to  bring  Castro  down  will 
have  to  be  honored.  The  commitment  can 
only  be  honored  If  the  American  Govern- 
ment Is  willing.  If  necessary,  to  strike  to 
kill,  even  If  that  risks  the  shedding  of 
American    blood. 


WINNER  OF  COOK  COUNTY,  ILL., 
AMERICAN  LEGION  ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  LiBOHATil  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Illinois, 
has  recently,  through  its  official  oratori- 
cal judicial  staff,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Americanism  committee,  made  its 
selection  of  the  1961  oratorical  win- 
ner's speech  for  the  first  division  council 
contest,  entitled  "America  and  the  Con- 
stitution: Past.  Present  and  Future,"  by 
Thomas  L.  Brejcha.  Jr..  of  Mount  Car- 
mel  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

The  American  Legion  has  fostered  and 
promoted  many  patriotic  movements 
among  our  youth,  such  as  girls'  and  boys' 
states,  poor  boys'  camps,  and  welfare 
and  charitable  programs,  but  none  are  as 
far  reaching  as  the  oratorical  and  essay 
contests. 

The  thousands  of  youngsters  through- 
out the  public  and  parochial  primary 
and  high  school  grades  in  Illinois  com- 
pete for  this  high  honor. 

The  hours  spent  in  research  of  patri- 
otic subjects  and  historical  works  stimu- 
late patriotic  thoughts  arid  knowledge 
of  both  our  p>atrioUc  leaders  and  their 
concept  of  our  Coristitution  in  its  use  and 
control  of  our  Government. 

Thus,  we  give  our  youth  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  our  Government  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  its  constitutional  operation. 
This  training  is  of  tremendous  value  In 


molding  our  future  citizens  for  their  civic 
responsibihties  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Frank  C  Bottigliero.  State  direc- 
tor of  rehabilitation,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office,  and  formerly  chairman  of 
the  State  Americanism  committee,  who 
trained  under  my  deceased  brother,  El- 
liodor  Libonati,  chairman  of  the  Arnerl- 
canLsm  committee  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  and  who  was  responsible  for 
many  of  the  American  Legion's  Ameri- 
canism programs,  sent  me  the  following 

letter: 

The  American  Lxcion, 
Chicago.  III.,  April  20. 1961. 
Hon.  Roland  V.  Libonati, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Seventh  District, 
Chicago.  lU. 

Deas  Lib:  Enclosed  please  find  the  oration 
of  the  1961  oratorical  winner  for  the  first 
division  council  contest  which  I  talked  to 
you  about  and  you  said  that  if  we  would 
send  a  copy  to  you  you  would  have  It  entered 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  C.  Bottiglikio, 
State  Director  of  Rehabilitation,   Man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Office. 


America  and  the  CoNSTiTimoN :  Past, 
Present,  and  Fitture 

(By  Thomas  L.  Brejcha,  Jr.,  Mount  Carmel 
High  School,  Chicago,  HI.) 
The  scene  Is  State  and  Madison  Streets — 
the  "crossroads  of  the  world" — In  CTilcago, 
111.,  my  hometown.  It  Is  any  hour  of  the 
working  day,  almost  any  day  In  the  year. 
Everywhere  there  are  people  here,  all  the 
different  types  and  sorts  of  people  Imag- 
inable— Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews — 
whites,  Negroes,  and  orientals — shoppers, 
executives,  and  plumbers — all  moving  and 
pushing  in  a  ceaseless  surge,  each  going  his 
own  way  and  minding  his  own  business. 
And  yet,  all  those  different  people,  all  those 
different  races,  religions,  and  occupations 
have  something  very  much  In  common:  all 
are  freemen:  all  are  Americans. 

Yea.  here  In  America  we  are  all  freemen, 
regardless  of  origin,  race,  or  creed.  We  are 
free  to  ply  our  trades,  enjoy  our  leisure,  and 
accept  the  challenge  of  a  New  Frontier.  We 
are  free  to  scale  the  tallest  mounUUn — to 
write  poetry — to  raise  our  families  as  we  see 
fit.  In  America  you  and  I  are  free  to  dream 
the  dreams  that  no  mere  man  has  ever  dared 
dream  before  •  •  •  and  see  those  dreams  be- 
come reality  before  our  very  eyes.  All  these 
things  we  may  choose  to  do  because  we  are 
freemen,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  and  this 
is  America. 

But  many  years  ago,  this  blessed  and 
prosperous  land  that  we  know  today  as  the 
United  States  was  but  a  hapless  conglom- 
eration of  political  factions,  guided  bj  selfish 
Interest,  bitterly  opposed  to  any  notion  of 
union.  However,  soon  were  the  ad\ocates 
of  the  Articles  of  Conlederatlon  to  realize 
that  a  house  of  dissension  offered  no  secu- 
rity to  a  fledgling  America,  that  fie  best 
guarantee  of  Individual  liberty  and  freedom 
was  a  Constitution  that  was  also  a  ligament 
of  national  unity. 

And  so  It  was  that  a  group  of  «;mlnent 
statesmen,  representing  some  of  the  best 
talenu  In  the  land,  gathered  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787  to  rescue  a  nation  from  "Jm  cru- 
cible of  political  chaos.  During  the  many 
days  and  weeks  that  followed,  the  red  brick 
walls  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hotise  were 
to  resound  with  the  clash  of  hsryh  voices  and 
strained  tempers.  There  was  Jefferson,  young 
and  Impetuous,  who  opp*jsed  any  modifica- 
tion of  a  pure  Athenian  democracy;  there 
was  Hamilton,  arrogant  and  aristocratic,  who 
scorned  any  attempt  at  government  by  more 
"common  men"  ,  and  tliere  was  Washington, 


august  and  determined,  whose  only  concern 
was  to  preserve  a  hard-won  indep>endence 
from  internal  dissolution.  There  were  many 
others — the  Oouverneur  Morrises,  the  Frank- 
lins, the  Madisons — and  almost  as  many  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  But  within  that  turbu- 
lent chamber  an  even  greater  spirit  would 
prevail — a  spirit  that  could  not  be  dispelled 
by  faction.  Prom  Hamilton's  federation  and 
Jefferson's  localism  came  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  power  between  national  and 
State  government;  from  the  Interaction  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy  came  the  ideal 
middle  ground  of  a  popular  Republic;  by 
conciliation  and  compromise  both  the  radi- 
cal and  the  conservative  Idea  were  synthe- 
sized to  form  the  foundations  of  the  Amer- 
ican society  which  we  enjoy  to  this  day. 

But  as  the  signatories  pressed  their  seal 
upon  the  newly  formed  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  they  realized  that  only  the 
first  obstacle  had  been  hurdled.  The  docu- 
ment that  British  Prime  Minister  Gladstone 
had  once  described  as  "the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  moment  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man  "  was.  never- 
theless, only  a  mere  document  •  •  •  a  piece 
of  parchment.  The  only  true  test  for  a  sys- 
tem of  government  is  the  test  of  time. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  envisioned  for 
their  young  Nation  a  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory. And  under  our  Constitution  we  have 
had  that  long  and  glorious  history,  but  only 
through  the  devotion,  sweat,  and  blood  of 
our  predecessors  in  their  unswerving  resolu- 
tion to  protect  and  cherish  our  way  of  life 
and  Its  vital  Institutions.  IXirtng  the  nearly 
two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
ship  of  American  statehood  was  launched 
toward  Its  ultimate  destiny,  men  have  had 
to  strive  to  overcome  the  evil  that  hates 
freedom — not  only  on  the  battlefield,  but 
in  their  everyday  lives.  In  face  of  economic 
and  military  crises  alike,  the  Federalist,  the 
antl-Pederalist.  the  I>emocrat.  the  Whig. 
and  the  Republican  have  together  rallied 
around  their  common  Americanism.  And 
only  once  throughout  all  yjese  many  years 
has  the  Constitution  ever  failed  us,  and  that 
was  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War — when 
we  failed  It. 

And  now,  In  this  very  day,  Americans  face 
a  greater  time  of  trial  than  ever  before.  A 
short,  squat  man  has  thrust  a  pudgy  finger 
in  oxir  direction  with  the  foreboding  mes- 
sage: "We  will  bury  you."  The  communistic 
evil  which  he  embodies  threatens  not  only 
the  economic  superiority  of  our  enlightened 
capitalism,  but  our  very  existence  as  free 
and  God-fearing  individuals.  Communism, 
which  reduces  man  to  an  insignificant  screw 
in  a  vast  machine.  Communism,  which 
denies  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  defies*  the 
state. 

But  the  greatest  threat  of  all  is  much 
closer  to  home  than  the  taunts  of  a  Khru- 
shchev or  a  Mao.  Americans  are  fa.=t  begin- 
ning to  taste  the  fruits  of  their  own  material 
affluence:  an  abundance  of  things.  Cos- 
metics, cigarettes,  and  color  television  sets 
flood  our  markets  to  glut  and  satiate  the 
ever-growing  appetite  of  our  self-lndulgeiH 
popuiace.  The  status  seeker,  the  conlormlat, 
the  satisfied  all  tend  more  and  more  to 
leave  the  bothersome  processes  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  some  distant  manipulator  of  po- 
litical machinery.  How  often  do  we  read 
tn  the  newspapers  of  the  corporation  execu- 
tive, the  television  producer,  the  dlskjockey 
who  make  no  reservation  when  tampering 
with  supply  and  demand,  fixing  quiz  shows, 
or  resolutely  accepting  payola?  The  prej- 
udiced cry  of  our  youth  sound  a  distressing 
note  in   the  streets  of  UtUe  Rock. 

Thus,  the  problems  America  now  faces  rest 
on  two  fronts — both  external  and  internal. 
While  oxir  national  security  is  threutened 
with  subversion  arui  assault  by  forces  from 
without,  our  very  social  structure  is  rife  with 
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the  blights  of  conformity,  discrimination, 
and  moral  apathy. 

Already  we  have  appraised  the  past,  and 
we  have  appraised  the  present  We  have 
taken  due  notice  of  America's  willingness  to 
rally  around  Its  constitutional  principles  In 
time  to  ward  off  any  potential  threat  to  Its 
health  or  well-being.  But  now  let  us  face 
the  crucial  Issue:  Will  America  rise  once 
again  to  meet  the  challenge  of  her  New 
Frontier,  or  will  she  be  caught  In  her  un- 
guarded hour'' 

The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in  our 
hands — in  yours  and  mine.  Are  we  to  react 
with  the  vigor  and  the  Industry  of  our  pred- 
ecessors'' 

In  the  current  bestseller  by  Allen  Drury, 
"Advise  and  Consent.  "  we  find  a  bitter 
answer  for  any  true  American  to  swallow 
without  serious  reflection.  In  face  of  the 
mounting  Communist  threat  to  the  security 
of  our  comfortable  society,  a  young  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming  leads  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  American  people  Into  a  politi- 
cal cult  which  holds  to  the  philosophy:  •"I 
would  rather  crawl  on  my  belly  to  Moscow 
than  die  by  an  atomic  bomb."  These  were 
to  be  the  Americans  of  the  future. 

What  they  forgot  was  that  life  under  com- 
munism is  no  life  at  all — that  the  only  life 
worth  living  is  a  life  of  freedom  and  justice 
under  God.  But  while  "Advise  and  Consent" 
is  only  Action,  let  us  not  fail  to  heed  the 
truth  of  Its  admonition.  As  true  Americans, 
one  and  all,  it  Is  time  to  reaffirm  faith  In  our 
democratic  institutions:  it  is  time  to  trans- 
late a  fading  principle  Into  a  selfless  prac- 
tice. 

The  letter  of  the  Constitution  was  l>orn  of 
a  spirit  and  a  sacrifice — without  that  spirit, 
that  sacrifice,  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  the  democratic  processes  which  it 
prescribes  and  stands  for,  are  meaningless 
and  hollow  It  is  in  the  charge  of  thAAmer- 
Ican  people — those  same  people  along  State 
and  Madison — the  Protestants,  the  Catholics, 
the  Jews— the  Negroes,  the  whites,  the 
orientals — the  shoppers,  the  executives,  and 
plumbers.  It  is  in  our  charge  to  kindle  that 
democratic  spirit  and  keep  it  burning  bright- 
ly. Then,  and  only  then,  let  freemen,  under 
God.  bask  in  the  warmth  of  that  fire  for  all 
ages  hereafter. 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  5  minutes,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  statement  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Arends)  made  with  respect  to  the 
feed  grain  program,  and  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram recommended  by  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Freeman.  I  had  not  before 
heard  the  complaint  that  any  com  or 
grain  other  than  corn,  or  grain  out  of 
condition  was  being  offered  at  this  time 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

L'nder  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  have  been  given  positive  as- 
surance that  no  corn  or  feed  grain  was 


being  offered  from  Government  stocks, 
except  after  inspection  and  &i%ex  posi- 
tive determination  that  its  condition  was 
such  that  it  would  have  to  be  sold  at  a 
loss  if  it  was  not  disposed  of.  I  have 
been  given  positive  assurance  that  no 
such  sales  have  any  connection  with  the 
feed  grain  program,  and  that  every  sale 
which  has  been  made  would  have  been 
made   irrespective  of  such  program. 

In  mapy  cases  such  corn  may  grade 
good  when  it  reaches  the  market,  but 
due  to  moisture  content,  may  turn  out 
bad  in  a  short  time  if  not  disposed  of. 

On  the  charge  that  the  Department  is 
selling  corn  in  order  to  force  ^participa- 
tion in  the  feed  grain  prograrn  the  Sec- 
retary has  stated  in  writing  that  he 
would  not  administer  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram so  as  to  reduce  income  received  by 
farmers  prior  to  October  1961  from  sales 
of  feed  grains  from  previous  crops  be- 
low prices  which  they  would  have 
brought  if  the  program  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  general  farm 
bill  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture this  morning,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  is  wrong.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  deprive 
the  Congress  of  its  po\ver  over  agricul- 
tural legislation. 

The  Congress  retains  the  power  not 
only  to  reject  any  proposal  that  is  sub- 
mitted under  that  program  but  to  ini- 
tiate its  own  program,  to  pass  laws  mod- 
ifying any  program  brought  in  under 
that  program,  and  to  retain  complete 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
field  of  agriculture.  There  could  not  be 
anything  any  more  certain  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  also  that  this  bill  in  many 
ways  strips  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  power  that  he  now  Ijas.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
support  the  price  of  certain  commodities 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  under 
a  wide  range  of  authority  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  without  reference  to  Con- 
gress or  without  reference  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry  or  to  commodity  groups 
can  support  almost  any  agricultural 
product.  His  powers  under  section  32 
and  other  provisions  of  law  are  very 
broad  with  respect  to  the  entire  range 
of  agriculture. 

Now.  if  the  proposal  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  recommended 
today  becomes  operative,  he  will'  lose 
authority  to  invoke  price  supports  on 
commodities  without  reference  to  farm 
committees  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  made  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  this  morning  does  not 
go  to  the  matter  of  opecific  price  sup- 
port and  stabilization  legislation.  It 
simply  sets  up  procedures  under  which 
programs  may  be  recommended  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  many 
are  prejudging  the  character  and  the 
nature  of  this  legislation.  The  Secre- 
tary is  entitled  to  have  full  considera- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  from  the  Congress.  Whether  this 
legislation  that  the  Secretary  is  propos- 
ing is  the  answer  to  the  American  farm 


problem  I  cannot  say.  but  I  can  say  that 
existing  law  has  failed  and  is  failing 
now  to  answer  the  problems  of  American 
agriculture.  Today  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram is  costing  many  times  what  it  cost 
10  years  ago.  Today  the  agricultural 
program,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey that  is  spent  upon  it.  in  spite  of  the 
surpluses  that  have  been  accumulating 
under  it,  is  not  holding  American  farm 
income  up  in  line  with  that  of  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

Practically  every  year  for  the  last  8 
years  farm  income  has  dropped  while 
the  cost  of  administering  Federal  farm 
programs  has  doubled  and  redoubled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  trying  to  face  up 
to  this  problem.  The  proposal  which 
the  Secretary  has  made  will  be  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  will 
be  studied  and  considered  by  that  com- 
mittee. In  the  light  of  those  studies 
and  those  considerations  the  Congresa- 
will  have  an  opportunity  in  due  course 
to  act  upon  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  The  gentleman  may 
recall  that  the  1959  corn  crop  was  one 
that  had  excess  moisture.  It  was  quite 
a  problem  at  the  time.  There  was  quite 
a  controversy  that  took  place  in  1959. 
about  the  1959  crop,  as  to  whether  some 
of  this  corn  should  be  made  eligible  for 
loans  by  the  Ctjnmodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. The  gentleman  may  recall  also 
that  the  corn  on  which  loans  were  made 
on  the  1959  crop  was  delivered  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  late 
1960  or  toward  the  fall  end  of  the  year. 
That  corn  has  gone  through  the  winter 
months.  Much  of  that  com  Is  In  danger 
of  getting  out  of  condition.  It  was  never 
good,  hard,  firm  com  as  our  corn  crops 
usually  are. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  having  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  If  they  did  not 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  Government. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  com  Is  In 
such  condition  that  it  must  be  put  on 
the  market,  but  it  must  be  put  on  the 
market  before  it  goes  out  of  condition 
and  before  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
take  an  additional  loss.  As  a  matter  of 
commonsense  in  the  handling  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans,  now  Is 
the  only  time  that  the  corn  can  be  re- 
leased. It  must  be  released  or  it  is  in 
danger  of  spoiling  and  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country,  heaven  knows,  have  taken 
enough  of  a  loss  already  on  some  of  these 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  contribution. 
If  my  information  is  correct,  and  I  have 
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been  so  advised,  the  fact  that  com  has 
been  offered  has  no  relationship  at  all  to 
the  feed  grain  bill  recently  passed.  It  is 
being  offered  because  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  corn  is  tunng  found. 

Etoes  the  gentleman  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  other  consideration  involved 
in  the  offering  of  the  corn  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  did  not  realize 
that  this  question  was  coming  up  this 
morning. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  did  not  either. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  did  not  realize 
that  anybody  would  even  have  the 
thought  in  mind  of  tying  this  Into  the 
feed-grain  bill  that  we  passed.  It  is 
rather  amazing  to  me,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  there  are  people  who 
would  even  insinuate  that  that  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
opinion  in  that  regard.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Secretary  has  brought  a  bUl  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  In  a  fine 
statement  made  to  the  committee  this 
morning  has  expressed  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  our  farm  problem.  Farm  Income 
Is  down  and  the  whole  economy  Is  feeling 
the  effects  of  It.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture expenses  are  up  and  every  taxpayer 
in  the  country  is  having  to  help  pay  the 
bill.  I  think  the  Secretary  is  to  be  com- 
mended upon  his  action.  Our  committee 
will  consider  the  matter  thoroughly 
keeping  in  mind  the  best  Interests  of 
American  agriculture  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  somewhat  inclined 
to  agree  with  Uie  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. Without  making  any  investiga- 
tion of  this.  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
for  sure  that  the  corn  the  Secretary  is 
disjjoslng  of  has  been  disposed  of  not 
under  the  feed-grain  bill  but  under  the 
existing  law.  because  the  grain  has  gone 
out  of  condition.  It  does  seem  a  little 
strange  to  me  that  suddenly  here  he  has 
discovered  this  grain  going  out  of  condi- 
tion about  the  time  he  is  trying  to  get 
the  farmers  to  sign  up  for  the  1961  feed- 
grain  program,  and  thereby  having  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  market.  It  may  be 
coincidental,  and  I  assume  it  is.  But  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question 
about  a  related  matter.  Does  he  feel 
that  the  Secretary  is  interpreting  the 
usage  of  section  32  funds  entirely  prop- 
erly in  using  those  funds  to  obtain  for 
-  distribution  commodities  that  are  of 
questionable  value  as  far  as  being  de- 
pressed is  concerned? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
he  is.  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  I 
was  thinking  about  when  I  said  that  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  support  price  is 
very  broad  today.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
limitation,  really,  upon  the  use  of  section 
32  funds  that  would  prevent  his  using 
them  In  the  manner  In  which  he  is  using 
them  at  the  present  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  because  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa is  so  knowledgeable  and  so  in- 
fluential in  the  matter  of  agricultural 
legislation,  and  I  make  this  comment  In 
completely  nonpartisan  fasion. 

I  think  a  significant  part  of  the  laro- 
posal  presented  to  the  committee  this 
morning  for  new  agricultural  legislation 
deals  with  the  setting  up  of  committees 
of  producer  groups  to  present  recom- 
mendations and  to  have  a  more  thorough 
local  control  of  the  agricultural  program. 
I  would  hope  that  the  gehtleman  from 
OklalK)ma  in  his  position  of  influence 
would  do  everj'thing  he  can  to  guaran- 
tee that  these  people  would  be  selected 
in  the  most  democratic  manner  and  tliat 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not 
wield  any  undue  authority  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  committees. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
much  Interested  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip.  I  hope  those 
words  are  reassuring  and  that  he  does 
speak  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  can  speak  very  frankly  because  I  hap- 
pen to  represent  the  largest  commercial 
corn  growing  area  in  the  world.  May 
I  say  there  is  a  belief  which  is  widespread 
that  the  pui-F>ose  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  in  putting  6  to  8  million 
bushels  of  com  on  the  market  each  week 
is  to  depress  the  market  with  the  idea 
of  forcing  farmers  to  comply  and  to 
come  under  the  emergency  feed  grains 
program.  That  is  further  backed  up  by 
the  fight  we  had  over  section  3  of  the 
emergency  feed  grain  bill  which  would 
have  given  the  Secretary  almost  com- 
plete F>ower  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn 
on  the  open  market  and,  ultimately,  reg- 
ulate the  prices  of  feed,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products.  With  that  in  mind.  I 
hope  the  majority  whip  will  take  some 
responsibility  for  his  statement,  and  say, 
if  he  is.  in  fact,  speaking  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 


FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 


SECONDARY  BOYCOTTS  IN  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY  OPPOSED 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.">  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
LouLsiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  H.R.  2955, 
known  as  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill.  Its  purpvose  is  to  "remove  the  pres- 
ent inequitable  restriction  on  the  right 
of  unions  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  to  engage  in  peaceful 
picketing  at  the  site  of  a  construction 
Job.**    My  reason  for  opposing  it  is  that  it 


would  permit  secondary  boycotts  in  the 
construction  industry.  I  have  carefully 
studied  this  proposal  for  over  a  year,  and 
I  have  concluded  that  the  prop>osal 
would  go  far  beyond  even  the  stated 
purpose  of  its  proponents;  It  would  in- 
fringe on  the  right  of  the  American  pub- 
lic to  be  protected  from  secondary  boy- 
cotts as  expressed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Landrum-Grifl&n  Act. 

Hearings  are  being  conducted  now  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  It  is  likely  that  this  bill  will  soon 
be  brouriht  to  the  floor.  Therefore  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  acquaint  Members 
with  my  concern  about  this  proposal. 

Labor's  grievance  regarding  common 
situs  picketing  dates  back  to  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  case  decided  by  N.L.R.B. 
in  April  1949.  The  decision  was  re- 
vei-sed  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
September  1950,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  N.L.R.B.  in  June  1951.  The 
majority  commented: 

In  the  views  of  the  Board  as  applied  to 
this  case  we  find  conformity  with  the  dull 
congressional  objectives  of  preserving  the 
right  of  labor  organizations  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  offending  employers  in  pri- 
m.iry  labor  disputes  and  of  shielding  un- 
offending employers  and  others  from 
pressures  In  controversies  not  their  own. 

PICKETING    REQUIREMENTS 

In  the  1950  Moore  Drydock  case 
N.L.R.B.  established  a  common  situs 
picketing  doctrine  consisting  of  four  re- 
quirements for  legality  and  for  preserv- 
ing the  exercise  of  free  speech : 

(a)  Picketing  is  restricted  to  times  when 
primary  employer  is  at  work  on  common 
situs. 

(b)  Primary  employer  is  engaged  In  Its 
normal  business  at  the  situs  of  the  picket- 
ing. 

(c)  Picketing  is  limited  to  places  reason- 
ably close  to  location  of  work  by  employees 
of  primary  employer. 

(d)  Picketing  discloses  clearly  that  dis- 
pute is  with  primary  employee. 

In  1953  NL.R.B.  added  a  fifth  criterion 
under  which  common  situs  picketing  is 
prohibited  if  the  primary  employer  has  a 
place  of  business  in  the  area  that  can  be 
picketed  without  involving  neutral  em- 
ployees. This  has  been  upheld  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  April  17, 
1961.  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg said: 

This  Is  a  simple  bill  with  a  laudable  pur- 
pose. That  purpose  Is  to  do  equity — to  re- 
store to  unions  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  the  right  to  engage  in 
peaceful  activity  at  a  construction  site  to 
protest  substandard  conditions  maintained 
by  any  one  of  the  construction  contractors 
working  at  the  very  same  site.  The  limited 
purpose  of  this  bill  as  I  understand  It  is  to 
overrule  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  what  Is  known  as  the  Denver  Building 
Tr.ades  case. 

Other  proponents  have  previously  con- 
sistently contended  that  picketing  at  a 
construction  site  where  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  employers  Is  not  a  secondary  boy- 
cott because  these  employers  are  joint 
venturers  and  not  truly  independent 
contractors  and  because  such  a  project 
is  an  integrated  economic  enterprise. 
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Proponents  have  also  maintained  that 
these  restrictions  on  construction  unions 
are  discriminatory  because  of  the  fact 
that  industrial  unions  may  picket  a  fac- 
tory site  without  restriction. 

Secretary  Goldberg,  in  his  testimony, 
offers  language  from  the  dissent  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  in  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case  to  advance  the  "job  theory" 
argument  to  the  effect  that  the  several 
contractors  are  all  engaged  on  the  same 
job;  that  the  employment  of  union  and 
nonunion  men  on  the  same  job  is  a  basic 
protest:  that  the  union  is  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  job;  and  that  this  consideration 
should  control  rather  than  the  technical 
OX  legal  consideration  that  the  several 
employers  are  separate  business  entities 
and  independent  contractors. 

All  of  these  arguments  of  the  propo- 
nents grow  out  of  the  same  thesis:  that 
the  entire  construction  site  or  job  should 
be  of  legitimate  concern  to  the  employ- 
ees of  a  particular  employer,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  may  be  a 
number  of  other  employers  working  on 
the  job. 

SITE    THEORT    UNSOUND 

This  thesis  is  unsound.  There  is 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  a  construction 
site  in  presentday  America,  in  which  the 
highly  competitive  and  risky  construc- 
tion industry  is  ever  changing  to  meet 
the  constant  demands  of  progress,  that 
should  entitle  one  group  of  employees — 
those  of  the  general  contractor,  for  in- 
stance— to  insist  that  it  control  the  jobs 
of  another  contractor  such  as  the  elec- 
trical subcontractor,  who  may  wish  to 
employ  members  of  another  union  or 
even  members  of  no  union,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  such  a  position  is 
contrary  to  national  labor  policy  of  giv- 
ing American  employees  the  right  to 
join  or  refrain  from  joining  a  union — 
unless  there  is  a  compulsory  union-shop 
contract  in  effect.  Under  presentday 
construction  practices,  it  is  quite  as  log- 
ical to  look  upon  the  contracts  of  sub- 
contractors as  separate  jobs,  because 
they  involve  highly  specialized  work 
which  must  be  performed  efficiently  and 
profitably  regardless  of  geographical 
considerations,  aside  from  the  fact  of 
their  legal  separateness.  Often  a  sub- 
contractor will  take  his  men  to  several 
construction  sites  in  the  course  of  a  giv- 
en period  of  time  to  meet  the  progress 
demands  of  the  several  jobs.  It  would 
be  severe  to  expect  that  subcontractor 
and  his  employees  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  different  labor  demands 
at  each  construction  site. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  labor  it  may 
be  highly  desirable  to  look  upon  a  con- 
struction site  as  one  job,  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  a  construction 
site  today  involves  many  separate  busi- 
nesses with  diverse  interests,  problems 
and  responsibilities  which  have  a  strong 
claim  established  in  reason  and  in  fact 
to  be  considered  independent  of  each 
other. 

The  protest  of  substandard  conditions 
on  a  construction  site  by  a  labor  organ- 
ization is  laudable.  But  this  interest 
does  not  justify  subjecting  neutrals  to 
secondary  boycotts.  There  are  other 
alternatives  available  to  the  protesting 
labor  organization. 


SECONDAHT    BOYCOTT    LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

Employers  cannot  boycott;  they  are 
prevented  from  engaging  in  seicondary 
boycotts  by  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  outlawed  the  use  of  the 
secondary  boycott  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  this  policy  was  strengthened 
by  the  passage  of  the  Landrum-GrifBn 
Act  under  which  section  8<b)  t4)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  re- 
written. 

A  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Thurman  Arnold  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  April  18.  1961. 
is  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the 
legislative  history: 

There  are  20  unions  in  the  building 
trades,  if  you  Include  the  Teamsters.  Each 
of  these  unions  contributes  some  special 
service  toward  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  they  are  constantly  quarreling  wAth 
each  other  as  to  what  that  service  should  be. 
Thl."?  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  give  any  1  of 
these  20  unions,  however  minor  Its  con- 
tribution to  any  particular  construction 
operation,  power  to  tie  up  the  Entire  build- 
ing by  a  secondary  boycott. 

The  secondary  boycott  Is  a  much  more  ef- 
fective weapon  for  thei  Teamsters  and  the 
building  trades  unions  than  It  Is  for  In- 
dustrial unions.  Automobile  workers  or  steel 
workers  would  get  little  advantage  from  the 
legalization  of  secondary  boycott  even  If  It 
were  given  to  them.  The  reason  it  Is  of  such 
peculiar  advantage  In  the  building  trades  Is 
that  each  union  controls  some  strategic 
service,  the  absence  of  which  can  tie  up  the 
entire  operation.  In  collective  bargaining 
In  the  automobile  industry  labor  leaders 
must  think  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  employ- 
ees. They  cannot  make  special  demands  for 
some  minority  group  which  go  couinter  to 
the  Interests  of  some  other  group.  They 
cannot  permit  some  special  service,  such  as 
electricians,  to  engage  In  a  strike  solely  for 
their  own  benefit.  Unions  In  the  building 
trades  are.  however,  subject  to  no  such  In- 
hibitions. They  are  not  bargaining  In  the 
Interest  of  all  the  building  employees.  Each 
of  the  unions  In  the  building  trades  con- 
trols Its  own  particular  bottleneck  which  can 
be  used  as  a  lever  to  stop  the  entire  opera- 
tion If  secondary  boycotts  are  permitted. 
Industrial  unions,  representing  all  the  em- 
ployees, have  no  such  lever  slnoe  they  repre- 
sent no  specialized  strategic  service. 

Therefore,  If  there  is  one  area  of  the  labor 
movement  where  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  outlaw  the  secondary  boycott  It  Is 
In  the  biuldlng  trades.  During  the  last  5 
years  the  overwhelming  majority  of  boycott 
charges  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Bocird  were  made  against  the  Tccunsters  and 
the  building  trades  unions.  This  Is  because 
a  union  In  the  control  of  a  bottleneck  can 
make  more  effective  use  of  a  secondary  boy- 
cott than  an  Industrial  union.  This  In  turn 
Is  the  reason  why  the  Teamsters  have  been 
the  fastest  growing  union  In  the  United 
States  through  their  control  of  the  most  Im- 
portant bottleneck  of  all,  transportation. 

I  am  partially  responsible  for  the  preva- 
lence of  secondary  boycotts  In  the  building 
trades  today  because  I  am  the  man  who  lost 
the  Hutcheson  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  construed  the 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  as  granting  an  exemp- 
tion to  labor  only  when  it  pursued  a  legiti- 
mate objective.  I  thought  It  was  legitimate 
for  a  labor  union  to  acquire  a  monopoly  over 
the  supply  of  labor  In  any  field  If  it  was  able 
to  do  so.  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the  use 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  break  up  big  unions 
Into  little  ones.  I  did  not,  however,  con- 
sider It  a  legitimate  objective  for  a  union 
to  attack  an  employer  with  whom  It  had  no 
dispute  or  for  a  union  to  supply  an  employer 
with  services  the  employer  did  not  want,  or 
to  boycott  the  efficient  use  of  labor  by  the 
employer,  or  the  use  of  machinery  or  labor- 


saving  materials.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  to  the  contrary  sufficient  chaos  ensued 
that  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be- 
came an  Imperative  necessity. 

The  labor  bill  which  passed  the  House  In 
1947  contained  a  section  301  which  followed 
the  Idea  of  my  original  Hutcheson  prosecu- 
tion. It  withdrew  the  exemption  of  labor 
from  the  antitrust  laws  where  unions  en- 
gaged In  such  Illegitimate  activities  as  fix- 
ing prices,  allocating  costs,  and  restricting 
production  or  distribution.  In  the  confer- 
ence report  In  1947  this  provision  was 
stricken  on  the  ground  that  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  boycoLts  they  made  It  necessary 
to  bring  labor  within  the  antitrust  laws.  In 
effect  Congress  decided  that  the  evils  which 
the  House  sought  to  cure  by  applying  the 
antitrust  laws  could  be  Just  as  effectively 
remedied  by  the  prohibition  of  secondary 
boycotts. 

Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  did  not  effectively  pre- 
vent the  use  of  boycotts  in  the  buUdlng 
trades  During  the  years  1956,  1957,  and 
1958  there  were  about  700  a  year;  685  in 
1959;  and  over  700  in  1960.  over  which  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  took  Juris- 
diction, of  which  more  than  two-thirds  were 
In  the  building  trades  unions  Including  the 
Teamsters.  Recent  hearings  have  shown 
that  there  were  untold  thousands  that  went 
unnoticed.  This  was  because  the  small  per- 
sonnel of  the  Board  was  unable  to  handle 
any  cases  except  those  of  great  Importance. 

In  the  meantime  labor  won  an  impor- 
tant victory  In  the  Supreme  Court  which 
gave  It  practical  Immunity  from  prosecution 
for  secondary  boycotts  In  the  thousands  of 
cases  which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  unable  to  handle.  The  case  of 
Guss  v.  Utah  held  that  a  State  labor  board 
had  no  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  a  secondary 
boycott  where  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  had  declined  to  act.  This  left  the 
employer  completely  helpless  against  an  ad- 
mittedly Illegal  secondary  boycott  by  a  labor 
union.  The  employer  had  the  theoretical 
right  to  sue  the  union  for  damages  but 
ordinarily  he  did  not  dare  use  it  because  his 
business  might  be  destroyed  by  the  boycott 
while  the  case  went  through  the  slow  and 
tedious   process   to   final    adjudication. 

The  recent  labor  reform  act  restores  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  in  cases  where 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  declines 
to  act  and  thus  plugs  this  loophole.  It  Is 
no  doubt  for  that  reason  that  the  building 
trades  unions  seek  to  reopen  the  loophole 
again  so  that  they  and  the  Teamsters  can 
resume  the  same  restrictive  practices  which 
led  to  the  McClellan  committee  Investigation. 
Therefore,  in  discussing  this  bill  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  It  flies  directly  In 
the  face  of  the  Intention  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  conference  report  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  In  title  in  (p.  65)  of  the 
report.  It  also  reverses  policy  with  respect 
to  prohibition  of  secondary  boycotts  shown 
by  the  Labor  Management  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959  which  restores  the  right  of  a 
State  to  enjoin  a  secondary  boycott  by  a 
labor  union  In  cases  where  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  falls  to  act.  I  repeat. 
this  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  reverse  a  p>ollcy 
against  secondary  boycotts  which  Congress 
has  twice  affirmed  after  extensive  investiga- 
tion and  hearings.  Certainly  nothing  In  the 
McClellan  hearings  Indicates  any  need  to 
reverse  that  settled  policy. 

SIX    OBJECmoNS 

H.R.  2955  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  by  exempting  a  con- 
struction site  from  the  prohibition 
against  secondary  boycotts.  Opponents 
of  this  common  situs  picketing  propKJsal 
have  consistently  urged  the  following 
objections: 

First.  The  bill  would  return  the  closed 
shop  to  the  construction  industry  so  that 
only  members  of  majority  unions  would 
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be  able  to  get  work.  The  smaller  inde- 
pendent unions  would  be  forced  to  dis- 
band. 

Second.  Union  officials  would  be  able 
to  imF>ose  product  boycotts  to  keep  build- 
ing products  or  tools  off  the  market  un- 
less they  had  the  approval  of  the  unions 
or  carried  a  union  label. 

Third.  Once  secondary  boycotts  are 
permitted  for  one  group  of  unions  others 
would  demand  the  same  rights,  and  the 
protection  now  afforded  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Landrum-GriflBn  Acts  would 
be  gone. 

Fourth.  All  employers  at  a  construc- 
tion site  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other; thus  there  would  be  a  true  second- 
ary boycott  if  unlimited  picketing  were 
allowed. 

Fifth.  Construction  unions  already 
have  the  same  picketing  rights  as  indus- 
trial unions.  Secondary  boycott.s  are 
now  prohibited  whether  they  are  imposed 
at  a  factory  or  at  a  construction  site. 

Sixth.  Picketing  is  now  permitted  at 
construction  sites  so  long  as  it  does  not 
coerce  neutral  persons  to  stop  work  or 
cease  doing  business  with  another. 

There  is  also  the  serious  contention 
that  construction  site  is  not  properly  de- 
fined and  that  this  vagueness  could  lead 
to  unreasonable  interpretation  involving 
very  large  geographical  areas.  Many 
military  installations  are  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  size.  Many  interstate 
highway  projects  are  20  or  more  miles 
in  length. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  un- 
desirable developments  which  would  oc- 
cur if  this  bill  were  enacted  with  regard 
to  closed  shop  conditions,  jurisdictional 
disputes,  and  product  boycotts. 

CLO6ED    SHOP    CONomoNS 

The  closed  shop  is  now  prohibited  un- 
der sections  8<a>  (3)  and  8<bt  (2)  of  the 
act.  If  the  secondary  boycott  prohibi- 
tion no  longer  applies  at  a  construction 
site  the  secondary  boycott  will  be  utilized 
to  prevent  nonunion  employees  from 
working  on  construction  projects  even 
though  they  may  not  wish  to  join  a 
union.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  testi- 
mony last  year  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Gray, 
then  president  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department  of  the 
AFTr-CIO  given  during  hearings  on  this 
bill  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor — see  page  24. 

Consider  also  the  Gilmore  case — 
NLRB  v.  Hod  Carriers.  USCA  47 
LRRM  2345  il961) — decided  December 
22,  1960.  NLRB  found  that  the  Hod 
Carriers  committed  an  illegal  boycott, 
but  the  action  would  be  legal  under  H.R. 
2955.  The  Simpson  Co.,  a  subcontractor 
of  Gilmore.  the  general  contractor,  hired 
several  nonunion  day  laborers  through 
the  Nebraska  Unemployment  Bureau  for 
work  on  what  was  otherwise  an  all  union 
project.  After  Simpson  agreed  to  pay 
these  laborers  the  union  scale  but  re- 
fused to  force  them  to  join  the  Hod  Car- 
riers the  picketing  continued  and  work 
was  stopped.  Gilmore  then  even  offered 
to  furnish  union  laborers  for  this  partic- 
ular work,  but  the  Hod  Carriers  insisted 
on  getting  Simpson  blacklisted  by  AGC. 
The  purpose  of  this  boycott  went  beyond 
the  protest  of  substandard  conditions. 

A  secondary  boycott  could  also  be  used 
to   achieve   closed   shop   conditions   by 


forcing  the  use  of  the  prehire  agreements 
and  sutxiontractor  contracts  which  were 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Landrum-Grifian  Act. 

JtTRISDICTICKAL    DISPUTES 

Jurisdictional  disputes  would  also  be 
accelerated  under  H.R.  2955.  In  a  recent 
case— 126  NLRB  No.  133  (1960>— AFL- 
CIO  building  trades  used  a  picket  line 
to  prevent  from  working  a  small  electri- 
cal and  plumbing  contractor,  whose  two 
employees  were  members  of  UMW.  One 
of  the  employees  had  been  refused  mem- 
bership in  the  AFL-CIO  Plumbers  local. 
When  he  later  joined  the  UMW  local  the 
AFL-CIO  Plumbers  local  placed  a  picket 
line  around  construction  jobs  where  the 
employer  was  working.  The  purpose  of 
this  boycott  went  beyond  a  protest  of 
substandard  conditions. 

A  portion  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
given  April  19,  1961,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hayes, 
international  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists.  AFl^ 
CIO.  illustrates  the  general  concern 
about  this  bill  regarding  jurisdictional 
conflicts : 

If  we  properly  read  the  prior  legislative 
history,  as  discussed  in  the  reports  of  last 
year,  this  bill  Is  intended  to  permit  building 
trades  unions  to  picket  or  engage  in  other 
concerted  activity  against  nonunion  em- 
ployers or  contractors  working  at  a  common 
situs  with  union  employers.  As  stated,  we 
agree  with  this  principle,  but  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  it  reaches  only  this  precise  situa- 
tion. In  other  words,  If  the  relief  sought  is 
relief  from  the  Denver  Building  Trades  case, 
then  to  achieve  this  result  we  believe  three 
questions  involving  three  precise  situations 
should  be  answered  and  the  bill  clarified  to 
protect  against  such  activity. 

1.  Is  it  the  Intent  of  this  proviso  to  permit 
the  building  Uades  to  picket  or  engage  In 
other  concerted  activity  at  the  missile  site, 
where  employees  of  a  prime  contractor,  such 
as  Convalr  Astronautics  or  Boeing,  who  are 
covered  by  an  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement  have  been  sent  from  the  home 
plant  as  a  skilled  crew  to  perform  work  at 
the  site,  but  who  because  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  building  trades  are  considered 
nonxxnlon  by  them? 

2.  Is  It  the  Intent  of  the  bill  to  permit 
the  building  trades  to  picket  or  engage 
In  other  concerted  activity  at  a  construction 
site,  where  employees  of  a  manufacturer 
covered  by  an  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement  are — as  part  of  the  sale  of  say,  a 
generator  or  turbine — engaged  In  the  instal- 
lation of  machinery  at  the  site  but  who  be- 
cause they  are  not  members  of  the  building 
trades  are  considered   nonunion   by  them? 

3  Is  it  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  permit 
the  building  trades  to  picket  or  engage  In 
other  concerted  activity  at  a  construction 
site,  where  a  general  contractor  engaged 
primarily  in  building  and  construction  work 
employs  employees  who  are  not  members  of 
building  trades  unions  and  thus  considered 
nonunion,  even  though  the  contractor  has 
an  existing  collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  a  union  which  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
building  trades  department? 

•  •  •  We  think  this  should  be  clarified  and 
perfected  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  where 
picketing  has  as  an  object  the  reassignment 
of  work  to  contractors  having  contracts 
only  with  building  trades  unions  rather 
than  contracts  with  so-called  "nonunion"  or 
nonmember  building  trades  unions,  the 
picketing  Is  not  within  the  protection  of 
the  proviso. 

PRODUCT    BOYCOTTS 

Product  boycotts,  now  prohibited  un- 
der section  8<b)  (4)  (i)  (B),  would  be  pos- 
sible under  H.R.  2955.  because  construc- 


tion sites  would  be  exempted  from  the 
aforementioned  provision.  Consider  the 
situation  of  Burt  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  which  is  now  protected 
under  provisions  of  existing  law  but 
which  would  have  this  protection  swept 
away  by  H.R.  2955.  Burt  has  had  a 
union-shop  agreement  with  the  United 
Steelworkers.  On  a  number  of  jobs  the 
sheet  metal  workers  have  refused  to 
install  Burt-made  products  because  they 
are  made  by  members  of  another  union, 
holding  that  they  have  no  quarrel  with 
Burt  but  merely  ask  subcontractors  who 
employ  sheet  metal  workers  to  conform 
to  their  contracts  and  install  only  sheet 
metal  workers-made  products. 

The  situation  of  the  David  A.  Rich- 
ardson Co.  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg..  is 
interesting.  A  company  manufactur- 
ing preAit  lumber,  it  employs  from  12 
to  25  members  of  the  Carpenters  Unioi\. 
According  to  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Mau-N^ 
rice  Hutchison,  president  of  the  Inter- ^ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters, 
told  him  that  the  brotherhood  would 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  the  pre- 
cut  lumber  off  the  market  and  that 
when  the  Kennedy-Thompson  bills  are 
passed  the  carpenters  will  be  cutting 
their  own  material  on  the  job. 

If  these  product  boycotts  are  legalized 
by  the  passage  of  H.R.  2955  they  would 
reach  all  sections  of  the  Nation.  It 
could  easily  reach  my  own  State  of 
Louisiana  which  is  a  major  producer  of 
pine  and  hardwood  lumber.  Unions  in 
other  States  by  the  use  of  product  boy- 
cotts could  attempt  to  dictate  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  lumber  mills 
in  Louisiana  or  in  any  other  lumber- 
producing  State,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  construction  site  and  re- 
gardless of  the  local  conditions  existing 
at  the  manufacturing  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  out- 
line some  of  the  far-reaching  and  un- 
desirable consequences  of  this  proposal. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  all  Members  as 
well  as  the  American  public  will  become 
familiar  with  the  implications  of  H.R. 
2955  and  that  it  will  not  be  permuted  to 
pass  the  House.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
American  people  supp>ort  the  Congress 
which  has  on  two  separate  occasions 
acted  firmly  against  secondary  boycotts. 


PROGRESSIVE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  to  this  brief  debate  on  ag- 
riculture with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
coming  from  a  district  that  does  not 
have  one  farm  in  it  and,  particularly,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  farm  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Marshall],  so  far  as  the 
accusation  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Arends]  made,  met  that 
accu.sation  effectively.  It  seems  to  me. 
efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  of  our  country 
should  not  be  met  with  a  constant  cry 
of  socialism.    That  is  a  cry  I  have  heard 
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In  my  33  years  in  this  body.  I  have 
heard  the  cry  of  socialism  against  mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  I  have  heard  the 
cry  of  socialism  against  housing  legis- 
lation. I  have  heard  the  cry  of  social- 
ism against  every  progressive  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  come  before  this 
body  in  the  Isist  33  years.  It  does  seem 
to  me  it  is  about  time  some  other  argu- 
ments could  be  devised  and  made  against 
progressive  legislation  other  than  trying 
to  create  the  fear  of  socialism.  Cer- 
tainly, those  of  us  who  tried  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  farmer  years  ago  did  not 
vote  for  socialistic  legislation,  particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  come  from  urban 
districts.  Certainly,  those  of  us  who 
voted  for  the  minimum  wage  and  who 
are  now  voting  for  the  depressed  areas 
legislation  and  who  are  voting  for  these 
progressive  measures  feel  there  is  noth- 
ing socialistic  about  these  measures.  If 
Members  want  to  take  the  floor  and 
argue  against  such  legislation  on  the 
merits,  that  is  one  thing.  I  thoroughly 
respect  and  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Members  of  this  body  have  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  I  respect  the 
Member  who  takes  the  floor  and  argues 
for  or  against  a  bill  upon  the  merits 
of  the  bill  without  trying  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  fear  or  addressing  either 
for  or  against  legislation  high-sounding 
slogans.  So,  I  suggest  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends], 
who  is  a  responsible  Republican  leader 
In  this  body  and  one  of  the  responsible 
Republican  leaders  of  the  country,  that 
in  connection  with  legislation  which 
come  before  this  body,  he  argue  upon  the 
facts  and  the  merits  of  the  legislation 
and  not  hand  out  the  old  cry  that  we 
have  heard  for  33  years  of  "socialism" — 
"socialism" — '  .socialism." 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  dis- 
cu.ssion  seems  to  hinge  in  part  on  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Arends  1,  that  there  was  the 
sale  of  some  32  or  33  carloads  of  com, 
and  that  only  one  carload  of  that  corn 
was  found  to  be  out  of  condition.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  a.=;serted  that 
corn  was  being  sold  that  was  not  out 
of  condition  and  that  the  market  was 
being  beaten  down  as  a  result  of  the  sale 
of  this  corn.  Let  us  not  overlook,  until 
other  evidence  is  presented,  that  only 
one  of  the  32  or  33  carloads  of  corn  was 
out  of  condition.  On  that  ba.«is,  the  ar- 
gument of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  entirely  valid. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  overlook.s  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  M.^R- 
SHALL],  gave  a  very  full  and  adequate 
answer.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
frcm  Illinois  fMr.  Arends  1.  went  far  be- 
yond that,  such  as  talking  about  the 
regimentation  of  agriculture,  talking 
about  socialistic  implications  not  only  in 
relation  to  agriculture  but  also  across 
the  entire  field  of  legislation.  So  the 
gentleman  in  no  way  takes  issue  about 
what  I  said  when  arguing  the  point  that 
he  was  stressing  socialism, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
M.\RSH.\LLl ,  he  did  not  say  that  all  of  this 
corn  was  out  of  condition;  he  said  it  was 
the  first  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
corn  was  being  sold  that  was  not  out 
of  condition.  Let  us  keep  the  record 
clear. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  seems  to  me  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
knows  the  condition  of  its  stocks  and  of 
this  com,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  sell 
this  corn  before  it  goes  out  of  condition 
than  to  take  a  loss  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa,  who  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  corn  situation,  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  this  has  ever 
been  done.  This  has  been  done  for  years, 
and  years,  and  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sell  it.  of  course,  if  it  Is 
out  of  condition;  but  let  us  find  out  be- 
fore we  begin  to  speculate  whether  it 
was  out  of  condition. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  about  the 
man  who  jumps  around  to  And  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  his  statement, 
that  he  did  find  out. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  But  statement 
and  facts  are  different  things. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  McCor- 
M.^cK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  The  assumption 
being  made  by  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois was  that  this  was  being  done  and 
handled  in  this  way  in  order  to  force 
compliance  with  the  corn  program,  that 
that  was  the  entire  purpose  in  doing  it. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  we 
try  to  force  the  people  of  the  country 
into  being  dishonest;  and  I  think  that 
the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  was  that  it  was  done  indirectly 
and  subtly  for  that  purpose.  He  ought 
not  to  have  made  the  statement  he  did. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  this  particular  colloquy  for  I  was 
not  present  when  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  made  his  statement; 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  or  the  majority 
leader:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the 
feed  grain  bUl  passed  the  price  of  com 
has  gone  down  15  cents  a  bushel?  I  had 
a  farmer  call  me  about  it  yesterday.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  had  we 
not  passed  the  feed  grain  bill  we  would 
have  suffered  a  further  dropping  of  the 
price.  The  only  thing  I  can  see  that  can 
sustain  the  corn  and  feed  grain  market 
is  the  feed  grain  bill  that  we  passed. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  would  hke  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  whether  it  is  not  a  fact 


that  in  the  last  30  years  the  number  of 
people  on  farms  in  the  United  States  has 
decreased  from  37  percent  of  the  total 
population  to  10  percent  today?  This 
is  the  least  percentage  of  our  people  on 
farms  of  any  civilization  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  No  wonder  we  have  un- 
employment in  the  fields.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  the  standpomt  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman, 
of  course,  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farmer.  I  speak  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  represents  a  city  dis- 
trict. I  have  been  following  you  farmers 
and  have  seen  what  has  happened.  I 
wil'  not  make  any  further  statement  be- 
cause I  might  say  something  that  might 
be  difficxilt  for  my  friend  to  answer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South- 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished,  able,  and 
lovable  majority  leader  that  we  appre- 
ciate all  of  his  well-aimed  efforts  to  help 
the  farmer.  I  appreciate  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  various  lead- 
ers have  done,  but  I  am  only  pointing  out 
a  fact.  I  voted  against  the  feed-grants 
bill,  I  have  voted  against  a  lot  of  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  see  how  this  legis- 
lation complained  of  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  really  going 
to  solve  the  situation.  I  do  know  we 
plant  less  and  less  and  we  have  more  and 
more  unemployed  on  the  farm,  while 
Russia  has  increased  its  acreage  100  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  last  few  years.  Surely 
we  are  going  to  have  unemployment  in 
the  cities  as  long  as  we  force  people  off 
the  land.  We  need  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  saying  that  I  know 
the  answer. 

But  the  various  farm  programs  we 
have  had  are  not  the  answer.  It  seems 
to  me  the  only  answer  is  to  gradually  get 
the  Government  out  of  farming.  The 
only  segments  of  our  farm  economy 
healthy  and  doing  well  are  those  free 
of  supports  and  Government  controls 
such  as  pine  trees  and  livestock.  I  have 
quit  planting  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat 
because  of  Government  interference. 
The  minute  the  Government  starts  price 
supports  of  livestock  and  pulpwood  and 
regulation  of  the  number  I  can  have  that 
will  be  the  very  minute  I  will  quit  farm- 
ing completely. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Shelley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHELLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  weeks  I  have  received  letters 
urging  that  I  participate  in  a  campaign 
to  bring  about  the  impeachment  of  our 
Chief  Justice.  Earl  Warren.  This  move- 
ment has  been  led  by  the  John  Birch 
Society.  It  is  my  purpose  to  express  my 
thinking  concerning  their  activities  and 
the  society  Itself. 

The  clamor  raised  by  the  activities  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  poses  this  di- 
lemma :  Is  it  better  to  rip  the  mask  from 
such  an  organization  and  subject  it  to 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  or  is  it  better 
to  tnist  it  will  inevitably  decline  if  ig- 
nored? 

Extremist  forces  of  both  left  and  right 
have  in  times  past  grown  in  strength 
and  capacity  for  mischief  by  attracting 
alarmed  interest  and  discussion. 

If  the  John  Birch  Society  were  an  or- 
ganization whose  dynamism  was  based 
on  a  show  of  great  numbers  of  adher- 
ents, it  might  be  well  to  starve  it  of  at- 
tention and  let  it  moulder  as  a  small 
sterile  group  of  extremists  inhabiting  a 
political  limbo. 

I  fear,  however,  that  we  have  in  the 
John  Birch  Society  a  sinister  phenom- 
enon which  demands  for  its  eclipse  that 
the  mask  be  ripped  off  and  the  spotlight 
focused. 

Its  dynamism  is  that  of  the  enemy  it 
claims  t«  be  combating :  front  organiza- 
tions, pressure  campaigns:  an  apparatus 
of  intimidation — with  the  smear  its  hall- 
mark and  a  crippling  of  the  democratic 
process  its  outcome. 

Against  the  John  Birch  Society  relent- 
less public  exposure  is  needed;  otherwise, 
we  leave  defenseless  those  who  are  sub- 
jected to  its  campaigns  of  vilification. 

The  tragedy  is  that  many  misguided 
Americans,  concerned  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  world  communism,  will  join 
organizations  like  the  John  Birch  Soci- 
ety, thinking  they  are  fighting  commu- 
nism when  they  are  actually  fighting  to 
deprive  us  of  the  main  safeguard  we 
have  against  commimism:  that  safe- 
guard being  the  strength  of  our  own 
democratic  institutions. 

When  irresponsible  accusations  are 
made  against  public  figiires  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  when  complex  is- 
sues are  reduced  to  simplified  terms  and 
the  advocates  of  one  solution  branded 
pro-Communist  and  the  advocates  of 
another  solution  anti-Communist,  when 
legislation  utterly  remote  from  Com- 
munist ideology  is  wildly  and  baselessly 
identified  with  it — then,  I  submit,  we  are 
on  the  wa:'  to  shaking  the  foundations  of 
those  democratic  institutions  on  the 
ruins  of  which  totalitarians  of  the  right 
and  left  seek  to  raise  their  differing — but 
similarly  abhorrent — banners. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  John  Birch 
Society  should  be  persecuted  for  its  be- 
liefs; it  is  a  measure  of  our  democracy 
that  the  John  Birchers  should  be  en- 
titled to  air  their  views. 

I  do.  however,  suggest  that  since  they 
have  chosen  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  de- 
ceit and  misrepresentation  in  forwarding 
their  piirposes — we  must  be  alert  to  keep 


their  activities  a  matter  of  public  scru- 
tmy  and  debate. 

The  outrageous  campaign  of  slander 
this  society  has  launched  against  Chief 
Justice  Warren  is  indicative  of  the  woe- 
ful inappropriateness  of  their  self-as- 
sirnied  anti-Communist  label.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  has  consistently  championed 
principles  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties which  are  the  bulwarks  of  individual 
freedom.  It  is  this  very  individual  free- 
dom which  constitutes  the  root  distinc- 
tion between  a  democratic  society  and  a 
totalitarian  society. 

No  one  quarrels  with  opposition  to 
conamunism.  No  one  quarrels  with  dis- 
cussing the  wisdom  of  any  governments 
policy  or  action.  But  when  these  be- 
come devices  to  smear  public  officials. 
to  direct  pressure  campaigns  aimed  at 
disrupting  the  normal  concept  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  mislead  and  manipulate 
public  opinion,  then  it  is  high  time  to 
take  notice  and  expose  such  dangerous 
practices. 

HATEMONGERS 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  GreenI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  disconcerting  phenom- 
ena on  the  American  scene  today  is  the 
indiscriminate  labeling  of  those  with 
whom  some  may  disagree  as  "Com- 
munists" or  "traitors".  This  practice 
defies  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  it 
divides  us  when  we  most  desperately 
need  to  be  united,  and  it  reveals  a  con- 
tempt for,  or  a  misunderstanding  ol.  the 
basic  concepts  of  self-government. 

One  of  my  colleagues  recently — and  I 
am  sure,  unintentionally — subjected 
several  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
just  this  kind  of  an  attack  by  an  inser- 
tion which  he  made  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  refer  to  an  editorial  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  March  20  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Scherer].  This  edi- 
torial appears  on  page  A 1895  of  the 
daily  Record.  Taking  issue  with  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  voted  against 
House  Resolution  167,  the  editorial  con- 
cluded with  the  following  words: 

The  House  told  James  Roosevelt  an<i  his 
five  supporters  that  it  wanted  no  part  or  his 
plan  to  make  America  safe  for  traitors  by 
aboUslilng  the  committee. 

The  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  refers  to 
the  negative  vote  which  six  Members  of 
the  House,  including  myself,  cast,  on  the 
resolution  to  grant  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  $331,000  for 
its  operations  for  the  coming  year. 
Quite  frankly,  upon  first  reading  the 
editorial,  I  gave  serious  thought  to  rais- 
ing a  point  of  personal  privilege.  I  in- 
tended to  ask  this  House  if  it  felt  that 
the  insertion  of  this  serious  charge  in 
the  Record — that  six  of  us  had  a  "plan 
to  make  Amerca  safe  for  traitors"  was 
not  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  tradi- 


tions of  this  House,  specifically  including 
rule  XIV  and  section  363  of  the  Manual 
of  the  House. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  decided  against 
raising  the  point  of  privilege,  not  be- 
cause I  have  any  doubts  about  it  being 
sustained  by  the  House,  but,  because  of 
the  crowded  legislative  schedule.  But  I 
do  want  to  talk  about  the  problem  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  gentleman's  inser- 
tion of  this  editorial. 

Under  the  first  amendment,  freedom 
of  the  press  is  guaranteed,  and  that 
guarantee  extends  even  to  violent  and 
disagreeable  editorial  attacks  upon  the 
conduct  of  public  persons.  But  the  rules, 
written  and  unwritten,  of  this  House, 
forbid  impugning  the  motives,  the  in- 
tegrity, and  the  patriotism  of  Members 
in  debate.  Our  judgment  can  be  criti- 
cized. We  can  and  do  disagree  vehe- 
mently on  issues.  But  if  Members  of 
this  House  are  made  subject  to  having 
their  patriotism  called  into  question  be- 
cause they  have  the  temerity  to  disagree 
with  other  Members,  then  free  and  open 
debate  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Had  I  known  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  planning  to  insert  this  edi- 
torial. I  would  have  objected  at  once. 
But  I  was  not  so  advised,  and,  in  fact, 
the  insertion  was  not  called  to  my  at- 
tention until  several  days  later.  By  that 
time,  the  Easter  recess  was  almost  upon 
us,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  a  convenient 
time  to  rise  to  this  point  of  privilege 
until  today. 

"Their  plan  to  make  America  safe  for 
traitors"  reads  the  editorial  inserted  by 
the  gentleman  in  reference  to  the  votes 
cast  by  six  Members  of  this  House. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  really 
believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who 
disagree  with  him  on  a  resolution  allot- 
ting funds  do  so  because  they  favor  trea- 
son? Does  the  gentleman  truly  feel  that 
only  Communists  and  their  conscious 
s>Tnpathizers  can  question  the  propriety 
of  the  activities  of  a  committee  of  this 
House?  Does  he  truly  believe  that  de- 
cent, patriotic  Americans  cannot  have 
views  which  disagree  with  his  on  such 
questions? 

I  must  assume  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  so  believe.  I  must  choose  to  assume 
that  the  gentleman  extends  to  those  who 
disagree  with  him  the  same  courtesy  and 
freedom  which  we  are  willing  to  extend 
to  him. 

According  to  material  put  in  the 
Record  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers],  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  an  endorser  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  about  which  I  shall  say 
more  later.  Yet  I  assume  that  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  associate  himself  with 
the  truly  un-American  attacks  upon 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  which  the  founder  of  that 
organization  has  uttered. 

I  absolve  the  gentleman  from  blame 
for  his  apparent  associations  with  these 
people.  No  one  could  have  served  in  this 
House  and  retained  the  affection  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  if  he  believed 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  paranoid 
nonsense  which  some  of  those  who  have 
sided  with  the  gentleman  on  this  issue 
believe. 

Yet,  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  is 
precisely   the   point.    In   many   of   his 
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comments  upon  this  floor,  including  the 
editorial  which  is  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  consideration  of  raising  a  point  of 
privilege,  the  gentleman  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  Communists  are  the  ones 
who  want  to  curb  or  even  to  abolish  his 
committee.  And  from  that,  he  makes 
the  unjustifiable  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  those  who  evidence  any  disquiet 
about  the  committee  must  be  Commu- 
nists, or  Communist  sympathizers,  or 
that  "they  have  a  plan  to  make  America 
safe  for  traitors." 

The  problem  posed  by  the  gentleman's 
charges  against  six  members  of  this 
Hou.se,  is  one  that  should  be  put  into 
perspective  m  terms  of  a  number  of  re- 
lated phenomena  which  are  causing 
growing  concern  in  the  Nation  today.  A 
number  of  newspaper  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  regard  to  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. Yet  this  organization,  and  its 
leader,  are  only  part  of  a  much  broader 
network  of  organizations  and  individuals 
who  are  falling  into  the  dangerous  habit 
of  substituting  invective  for  argument — 
of  answering  difficult  questions  by  casti- 
gating the  questioner — of  trying  to  pre- 
vent free  discus.^ion  of  grave  problems 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  anmuncing 
that  they  have  the  answer  and  those  who 
disagree  must  be  Communists.  Of  these 
organizations,  the  John  Birch  Society  is 
merely  the  best  known. 

The  John  Birch  Society  has  been  the 
focus  of  enough  comment  to  make  de- 
tailed descriptions  unnecessary. 

But.  in  a  way,  the  white  light  of  pub- 
licity which  has  focused  upon  the  John 
Birch  Society  has  made  it  necessary  that 
we  reexamine  the  entire  spectrum  of  the 
extreme  right,  to  remind  conservatives 
what  is  being  done  in  their  name — to 
remind  the  friends  of  freedom  what  can 
be  done  in  the  name  of  anticommu- 
nism — to  tell  all  Americans  what  incred- 
ible nonsense  can  be  found  masquerad- 
ing as  Americanism— and  to  enable  this 
House  to  decide  what — if  anything — 
ought  to  be  done  about  the  degeneration 
of  political  discussion  in  our  Nation 
today. 

The  incredible  attacks  of  Robert 
Welch  upon  the  patriotism  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower;  his  vicious  attacks  upon 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States; 
his  thinly  veiled  contempt  for  free  Gov- 
ernment; all  these  things  and  worse  can 
be  found,  over  and  over  again,  in  other 
organizations  which  should  be  given  the 
same  careful  scrutiny  that  is  now  en- 
joyed by  the  Birchers. 

Let  us  take  a  look,  for  example,  at  the 
Cinema  Educational  Guild,  run  by  one 
Myron  C.  Fagan. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  who  has  the  copy- 
right in  this  nasty  business,  but  the  first 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren"  smear  sheets 
which  I  saw  came  from  the  Cinema 
Educational  Guild.  Inc.  The  pamphlets 
which  this  outfit  sells,  apparently  in  sub- 
stantial quantities,  are  composed,  in 
roughly  equal  proportions,  of  thinly-dis- 
guised racial  hatred,  and  fantastic  al- 
legations of  treason  m  high  places. 

Rational  Americans  are  disturbed — 
and  rightly  so — about  Welch's  attacks 
on  President  Eisenhower.  But  such  at- 
tacks are  common  coin  among  the  luna- 
tic fringe.    Let  me  quote  a  few  choice  ex- 


cerpts from  the  "Year  End  Report"  of 
the  Cinema  Educational  Guild: 

Nineteen  sixty  revealed  the  horrifying 
treason  deliberately  f)erpelrated  by  the  State 
Department  and  by  men  holding  the  highest 
offices  In  the  land — including  the  White 
House  •  •  •  events  conclusively  established 
that  our  press  (particularly  the  New  York 
Times  Ilk),  radio.  TV,  all  our  mass  com- 
munications media  are  collectively  the  chief 
treason  propaganda  and  brainwashing  ap- 
paratus of  the  Internationalist-Communist 
conspiracy. 

Two  traitors  In  the  White  House  (Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt). 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  privately 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  International- 
ist (bankers)  Communist  conspiracy. 

We  had  our  choice  of  voting  for  Nixon, 
a  sly  tricky  political  opportunist  who  would 
betray  us  without  batting  an  eye  at  the 
behest  of  his  Internationalist  masters — or 
for  Jack  Kennedy — who  slithered  his  way 
Into  the  White  House  with  a  raft  of  brazen 
false  promises. 

This  incredible  set  of  charges  is  fol- 
lowed, as  Mr.  Pagan's  propaganda  is 
always  followed,  with  a  plea  for  funds. 
Mr.  Pagan's  charges  var>-  from  pamphlet 
to  pamphlet,  but  one  thing  remains  con- 
sistent—the plea  for  funds. 

Cinema  Educational  Guild  is  not  the 
only  group  besides  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety which  seeks  to  fatten  on  the  fears 
of  the  credulous. 

Last  year,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Air  Porce  Manual  incident,  I  got  to 
know  one  BiUie  James  Hargis,  one  of 
the  first  violins  in  this  symphony  of 
hatred. 

"Dr."  Hargis,  as  he  calls  himself  is  a 
prolific  source  of  statements  questioning 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism,  as  well  as 
the  orthodoxy,  of  American  clergymen. 
In  my  comments  on  the  Air  Porce  Man- 
ual, I  quoted  extensively  from  "E>r." 
Hargis'  pamphlet  "The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches— Indicted  on  30  Counts 
of  Treason  Against  God  and  Country." 
The  documentation  of  which  "Dr."  Har- 
gis boasted  boiled  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches — like  most  Christian  min- 
isters— disagi-^'C  with  the  "doctor."  For- 
tunately for  the  vitality  of  Christianity 
in  America,  they  do. 

These  _are  only  three  examples  of  the 
pattern  of  propaganda  of  which  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  but  the  best- 
known  purveyor.  In  Oregon — we  have 
the  freedom  crusade  which  a  highly  re- 
spected Portland  clergyman  has  sug- 
gested might  better  be  called  a  crusade 
of  tyranny.  There  are  dozens — perhaps 
hundreds  of  other  organizations  and 
publications  which  peddle  different  ver- 
sions of  the  same  stuff  always  in  the 
name  of  "Americanism"  and  "Consti- 
tutionalism" and  "anticommunism." 
The  basic  elements  of  this  "illiterature" 
is  the  same,  whether  it  comes  across  our 
desks  in  the  packages  I  have  mentioned, 
or  in  even  cruder  shape,  or  whether  it 
comes  throui;h  the  airwaves  in  the  well- 
modulated  tones  of  nationally  syndicated 
radio  "commentators." 

First,  these  organizations  and  publica- 
tions usually  flavor  their  attacks  upon 
our  country's  leaders  and  our  public 
policy  with  more-or-less  well  disguised 
anti-Semitism.  This  may  be  the  brand 
dispensed  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  who 
blandly  professes  that  "he  doesn't  hate 


Jews" — just  "Zionist  Jews",  or  "Commu- 
nist Jews",  or  "International  Jews." 
Some  prefer  the  headier  brand  made 
available  by  Conde  McGinley,  publisher 
of  the  unbelievable  Common  Sense". 
McGinley  just  hates  Jews— all  kinds, 
shapes,  and  varieties. 

For  those  who  prefer  their  anti- 
Semitism  with  a  dash  of  hyprocrisy,  we 
have  the  publications  that  disdain  the 
specific,  and  merely  inveigh  against  well 
organized  minorities  or  un-Christian 
elements  in  big  Eastern  cities,  or  other 
shopworn  phrases  that  have  become  the 
semisecret  shoptalk  of  the  anti-Semitic 
underground.  The  one  organization 
which  all  of  them  hate  with  a  real 
passion,  is  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  this  universal 
distaste  for  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
which  is  found  among  so  many  of  the 
professional  anti-Communists  makes 
them,  to  expropriate  one  of  their 
phrases,  "anti-anti-defamers." 

Second,  these  organizations  fre- 
quently oppose  extending  to  Negro 
Americans  the  basic  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans.  In  the  same 
way  that  they  disguise  their  anti-Semi- 
tism, they  disguise  their  racial  bigotry 
by  protestations  of  undying  love  for  the 
Negro — in.  of  course,  "his  place."  The 
racism  of  these  groups  is  Indistinguish- 
able in  fact  from  that  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  And  their  constantly  reiterated 
veneration  for  the  Constitution  some- 
how stops  short  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

These  groups  frequently  embark  upon 
crusades  against  fluoridation,  on  the 
grounds  that  fluoridation  is  a  Commu- 
nist plot  to  soften  our  will.  They  very 
frequently  demand  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
come tax,  on  the  quaint  grounds  that 
the  16th  amendment— like  the  14th — is 
unconstitutional. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  House,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  and  seeing  en- 
acted the  Alaska  Mental  Health  Act,  a 
bill  to  allow  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to 
build  its  own  mental  hospital — to  be  fi- 
nanced, as  territorial  institutions  often 
are,  by  land  grants.  The  crackpot  right 
at  that  time  decided  that  this  was  some 
kind  of  plot  to  create  a  vast  concentra- 
tion camp  in  Alaska — or  "Siberia. 
U.S.A.."  as  they  called  it — and  to  send 
all  the  conservatives  up  there.  To  this 
day.  I  receive  about  one  call  a  week  from 
some  Member  who  has  received  an  ob- 
scure letter  demanding  that  he  stop 
this  vicious  and  un-American  plot.  I 
expect  those  letters  and  those  calls  will 
continue  coming  in  for  years.  To  those 
who  need  to  believe  in  plots,  no  facts — 
no  rational  explanations — no  demon- 
stration of  their  error,  however  crystal 
clear,  will  take  them  away  from  the 
comfort  of  their  terrors. 

These  are  some  of^e  targets  of  the 
vitriol  of  the  extreme/right,  but  though 
the  particular  legislative  ax  they  are 
grinding  may  diffep^rom  group  to  group, 
and  the  particula/set  of  Americans  they 
hate  may  vary  from  one  paper  to  the 
next,  one  thing  they  all  have  in  common. 
With  undying  feWor  and  with  undevi- 
ating  consistency,  all  these  organizations 
and  individuals  insist  that  just  about 
every  public  figure  is  a  Communist,  or  a 
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sympathizer,  or.  at  bust,  sdx  on  com- 
Hf.^t<i  This  can  \ekA  to  &ome  rather 
ridleakias  ooDclusJoDs 

Let  me  illiistrate,  C>ne  of  my  Oregon 
ooBStitueDts — a  frequent  correspond- 
ent— and  a  sell -described  member  of  U^e 
John  Birch  Society  azMl  the  QnfM>  Edu- 
cauonal  G-uild — hjis  advised  me  that 
Hawaiian  statehood  ir.is  a  hellish  C«n- 
munist  plot,  aod  tiiat  tbose  who  rupport 
It  must  be  Coinnunlsta. 

Lets  see  who  this  J.:khn  Bircher  con- 
siders as  a  Communist 

Hawaiian  statehood  imssed  this  Ho'use 
on  March  12.  1959.  by  a  vote  of  32^-S9. 
Among  other  Members  voting  for  the  bill 
were  the  following,  some  of  whom  would. 
unless  I  am  sadly  m-s  taken,  consider 
themselves  sis  proud  bearers  of  the  Ltle 
conserraUre : 

The    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Walter,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Moulder,  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia.    Mr.    Doyle,    the    gentleman 
from    New   York.   Mr.  Miller,    and    our 
former  colleague,  the    gentleman    from 
California.    Mr.    Jackion.       These  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
stand    accused    of    participating    in    a 
Commuruit    plot.      In   case    the   list   of 
names  I  jU5l  read  did  not  rmg  a  bell. 
these  men  constituted  a  ma.ionty  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee as  then  constituted      Other  names 
are   of   interest.     The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina   I  Mr.  Rivnsl.  who  re- 
cently came  to  the  defense  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  on  this  floor,  stands  ac- 
cused   of    being    a    Communist    by    the 
standards  of  this  John  Bircher.    In  the 
other  body  tliis  bill  was  supported  by  six 
Members  who  constituted  a  majority  of 
the   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Internal 
Security.    Are  we  to  suppose  that  these 
two  investigating  committees  are  packed 
with  Communists?     It  is  hard  to  tell,  in 
the    "never-never    land    of    the    lunatic 
fringe.  "  just  who  It  is  safe  to  follow  these 
days.    Could  it  be  that  the  wisest  Amer- 
icanism is  as  it  has  always  been — for 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  to  follow 
his  own  conscience,  respecting  the  right 
of  those  who  disagree  with  him  to  do  the 
same,    and    abandoning    the    incredible 
presumption  that  is  involved  when  an 
organization — or     an     editorial — or     a 
Member    of    this    body — accuses    us    of 
wishing    to    make    America    safe     for 
traitors  because  we  d.sagree  with  them? 
Here.  I  believe,  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter.   No  one  who  understands  our  Amer- 
ican  traditions — and   I   do   not   include 
the  Welches  or  the  Hargises  or  the  Pa- 
gans in  that  category,  can  jjossibly  ob- 
ject to  the  existence  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  conservative  movement  in  this 
country.     Conservatism,  like  liberalism, 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  American 
heritage.     The   Hamiltons  of   the  past, 
and   the  Ooldwaters   of   today,   are   as 
much  a  part  of  what  has  made  America 
great,    as   are   the   Jeffersons   and   the 
Kennedys. 

The  true  conservative  will  not  accuse 
all  those  who  disagree  with  him  of  being 
either  knaves  or  fools.  He  will  not  look 
for  a  Communist  plot  as  the  explana- 
tion for  the  failure  of  his  ideas  to  be 
accepted  He  will  repudiate  anti-Semi- 
tism and  racial  or  religious  bigotry  as 


quickly  as  he  wiii  nse  \o  oppc*se  Pcs^eral 
ajd  for  educAUon  or  an  increased  miru- 
mum  wage.  The  true  consen-a'.nc  w;ll 
present  his  ca.^^  against  liberalism,  as 
the  true  liberal  wl.1  present  the  CAse 
against  conserratism,  without  question- 
mg  tbe  inttSTity  or  patnousm  of  Uxtse 
who  iliiiaiiM  This  kind  of  free — often 
heated  and  vigorous — exchange  cvf  fim- 
damentally  cosflletiag  vie-ws  is  the  heart 
of  self-government.  Wit2»ut  ii  our 
only  alternatives  are  tyranny  ot  barri- 
cades. 

Hatred.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  na  limiting 
factors.  There  are  no  cadmium  rods 
we  can  drop  Into  a  "hate  reacu^r"  when 
It  reaches  critical  mass.  La.«;t  fell,  to 
the  disquiet  and  distress  cf  most  Ame::- 
icans.  this  Nation  was  subjected  to  a 
searing  bath  of  hatred  directed  ajain.^t 
Catholics.  The  same  teclmiques,  tJie 
same  big  lies  embedded  :n  little  truths, 
the  same  shoddy  -reasoning."  in  plain 
fact,  some  of  the  xttx  same  people  wlio 
today  are  attacking  .^me^:cans  of  every 
conceivable  political  hue  as  "Commu- 
nists" were,  last  fall,  attacking  Ameri- 
CAns  of  Catholic  faith  as    disloyal." 

Today's  \  icious  attack  upon  Earl  War- 
ren can  become  t<MnorTOw"s  vicious  at- 
tack upon  someone  else— perhaps  a  con- 
servative hero  I  have  seen  an  article 
in  one  of  these  hate  sheets  which  ac- 
cuses the  senior  Senator  from  Now 
Hampsliire  and  Uie  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  of  having  joined  with  the  left- 
wing  Socialists  »ho  have  infiltrated  the 
key  positions  in  both  the  Democrat  and 
Republican  Parties  "  Does  the  patU'rn 
begin  to  become  clear?  Does  the  con- 
cern which  some  of  us  feel  when  we  see 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  tlie  Cinema 
Educational  Guild  grow  rich  and  in- 
fluential begin  now  to  make  s^se  to 
those  conservatives  who  think  that  It  is 
all  right  because  it's  only  hapix-ning  to 
those  lit)erals? 

Attacks  against  the  patriotism  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower  are  probably  s<^lf- 
defeatinc:.  Ex-President  Eisenhower  is 
too  well  known  and  the  whole  story  of 
his  lifelong  service  to  this  Nation  is  too 
much  a  part  of  common  knowledge  for 
any  sane  jierson  to  accept  these  fantas- 
tic charges.  Nor  will  many  Americans 
allow  themselves  to  be  sucked  into  the 
"argument"  which  Mr.  Welch  would  like 
to  see  become  the  question  at  issue, 
whether  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  a  "con- 
scious" Communist  or  "merely  "  a  tool  of 
the  Reds.  Probably  99  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  fully  aware  that 
neither  of  these  fantastic  allegations 
has  the  slightest  shred  of  truth  in  it . 

But  the  real  tragedy,  Mr.  SjX'aker,  Is 
not  the  attacks  against  Presidents  and 
Chief  Justices  and  other  people  whose 
lives  and  records  are  public  property. 
The  real  sufferers  are  the  Joe  Smiths — 
the  people  who  have  been  serving  their 
country,  perhaps  in  public  office,  perhaps 
not,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  These 
r>eople,  whom  events  have  called  to  posts 
of  obscurity,  can  be  attacked  by  the 
Welches  and  their  ilk.  and  they  will  not 
have  the  press  of  the  Nation  spring  to 
their  defense. 

When  the  John  Birch  Society's 
founder  attacks  President  Eisenhower, 
President  Eisenhower  is  not  harmed. 
But  when    one  of   these    Irresponsible 


rightwinp  e.\tremist.<  assert*,  a.^  some  of 
r.-.y  mail  m  recent  day.*  h.-^.*  As.<ir'.iod. 
tliat  SS  percent  o'  the  }w>plf  woik.r.^  .r. 
one  Gv-vveniment  de;">a:tinent  are  Com- 
muni5ti.  then  all  ol  t.lic  people  wc:  kiiig 
for  that  department  are  harmed.  Such 
attacks,  like  attacks  upon  pnvate  organ- 
izations and  tlicir  members,  hav«  be- 
come so  conimon  tliat  we  tend  to  shrug 
them  off.  I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Joe  Smith  is  cntiUed  to  the  same  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  as  D«i^ht  D. 
Eisenhotrer.  I  suggest.  Mr.  ^;)eaker, 
that  we  ha\^  come  a  Kxig  way  down  a 
dan^rerous  road  when  wc  are  content  to 
wait  and  require  an  a  tuck  upon  the  loy- 
alty of  an  ex-Presidenl  of  the  UnitM 
States  to  persuade  us  that  this  kind  of 
thing  has  gone  too  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  months  a*o.  there 
wTfcs  a  murder  committed  on  Uie  c«nu^us 
of  the  University  of  California,  at 
Berkeley.  A  young  man.  n.imed  .^ahn 
Harrison  Parmer,  wlio  had  becri  ;<  ,-.  a 
steady  dirt  of  hate  lUeratuiY.  decui«^l 
that  he  had  to  kill  a  Communist  So 
he  picked  up  his  shotgun,  strolled  to  Uie 
cfficr  of  a  professor  from  whom  ho  had 
once  taken  a  course,  and  proceeded  to 
kill  a  graduate  student  and  seriously 
wound  Uie  profoss^ir.  When  asked  by 
the  police  why  he  had  done  this  tiling, 
John  Harrison  Farmer  said.  '  ikMiieone 
told  me  he  was  a  Communist" 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  irrelevant 
event.  Tliese  hatemonpers  have  a  par- 
ticularly strvng  appeal  to.  those  wliose 
anxieties  are  so  intense  tliat  they  are 
already  near  the  breaking  point.  The 
professional  hat-ers  may  yet  cause  other 
murders — on  college  campuses  m  court- 
rooms, perhaps,  even,  ui  legislative 
chambers. 

I  do  not  exaCTrerate.  Mr  Speaker  Tn 
my  home  city  there  have  Lxn^n  a  series 
of  new.ipaivr  articles  about  tlio  John  ^ 
Birch  Society.  In  one  of  them,  thoiv  is 
a  rei>ort  of  an  lnter\"iew  witJi  a  gentle- 
man who  is  quite  i">roud  of  !ils  a.s.^^vcia- 
tion  with  the  John  Birch  Society.  In 
the  course  of  that  interview,  in  the  Port- 
land Oregonlan  of  MairfT  29.  1961,  the 
following  apix^ars: 

CertalhlT,  hfs  nn  IndtvtdviMlBt  And 
nomcthlng  of  n  rynlc  He  snys  he  und 
Christian   ch.-*rlty   "p«rt#d   wmys"   ye«ra  »|ro. 

"Frankly.  Im  a  pretty  good  hater."  Mal- 
lon  said.  ""If  there's  anything  I  hat*  on 
God's  earth  r.  s  a  Communist. 

"When  A  j'>ersoii  becomes  a  Comnuinl.M  h« 
loses  his  rights  as  a  human,  like  a  rubld  d>tg 
loses  his  rights  as  a  dog.  "Vou  don't  sho<.)t 
every  stray  dog  but  yo\i  do  shoot  rahld  dogs.** 

If  a  known  Communist  came  to  Portland, 
wc>ulrt  he  shoot   him"* 

"If  I  know  of  a  dedicated  Communist  per- 
fectly ready  to  turn  the  heat  on  us."  Mallon 
replied,  "and  If  it  didn't  Involve  ton  m\ich 
work,  I'd  hunt  the out  and  kill  him" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  the  Cinema  Educational  Guild  and 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  BilUe  James 
Hargis  have  been  telling  this  poor  soul 
for  years  now  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
Communists.  Public  figures  of  every 
kind  have  been  "auUioritatlvcly"  de- 
scribed as  Reds  by  the  groups  who  form 
this  man's  opionions.  His  leader,  Mr. 
Welch,  has  advised  him  that  he  has  an 
infallible  nose  for  smelling  out  Reds,  and 
he  is  naming   them   in  ever -increasing 
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numbers.     Are   my    gloomy   predictions 
so  unbelievable,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Very  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  we 
do?  Some  have  urged  that  the  John 
Birch  Society  be  investigated  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  that  there  are  fields  for 
proper  investigation  in  this  area.  It 
would  be  worth  the  time  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  perhaps  \.o  investigate 
how  many  of  these  groups  have  non- 
profit tax  status,  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  being  utilized — and  by  whom — 
to  get  around  the  ban  against  tax  exemp- 
tion for  political  organizations.  It  would 
be  worth  while  for  the  same  committee 
to  examine  whether  or  not  the  identity 
in  approach  and  the  great  similarity  in 
target  among  these  organizations  indi- 
cates any  structural  inter-relationship, 
again  to  see  whether  these  organizations 
are  violating  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
It  would  be  worth  while,  certainly,  to  see 
whether  these  groups  are  using  and  abus- 
ing F>ostal  privileges  given  to  true  non- 
profit groups.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  might  well  undertake 
such  a  study. 

The  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee, could.  I  believe,  very  profitably  look 
into  a  phenomenon  which  I  have  good 
reasons  to  believe  is  widespread)  Last 
year,  shortly  after  the  Air  Force  Manual 
controversy.  I  received — indirectly — an 
advertisement  from  Dr.  Hargis.  pur- 
porting to  offer  for  sale,  public  docu- 
ments prepared  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office;  he  would  sell  documents 
available  free  from  the  Congress.  How 
many  public  documents  do  these  or- 
ganizations receive  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  from  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  then  utilize  as  more  mer- 
chandise in  their  endless  fundraising 
schemes?  That  is  a  bit  of  information 
worth  knowing.  I  intend,  in  the  very 
near  future,  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  control  the  resale  of  Govern- 
ment documents  for  private  money- 
making  schemes — with  special  emphasis 
on  those  documents  which  are  nonnally 
available  without  cost  through  congres- 
sional sources. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  join  with 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  de- 
manded a  hearing  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  on  the 
John  Birch  Society  or  any  of  the  other 
groups  of  the  radical  right.  I  cannot  do 
so  because  I  cannot  agree  that  their 
opinions,  which  I  despise,  should  be,  in 
and  of  themselves,  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation. Legislative  investigation,  with 
an  eye  to  specific  legislative  reconimen- 
dations  in  the  area  of  action — yes.  But 
investigation  of  what  even  the  Birchers 
believe — no. 

It  would  be  far  more  fitting  to  leave 
these  organizations  to  the  judgment  of 
the  American  people,  informed  as  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  about  their  true 
nature  and  real  purposes.  To  subject 
these  people  to  investigation  because  we 
do  not  like  what  they  preach  would  be 
05  objectionable  as  investigating  those 
who  oppose  a  House  committee  solely 
because  they  oppose  it.  It  would  reveal, 
I  think,  a  fundamental  failure  of  our  con- 
fidence in  American  democracy.  Let  me 
say.  parenthetically,  that  I  believe  this  is 
a  democracy,  and  I  hope  we  keep  it  that 


way.  Democracy  is  stronger  than  the 
Cinema  Educational  Guild.  It  is  strong- 
er than  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  It  is  strong- 
er than  the  John  Birch  Society.  It  is 
far  stronger  than  all  these,  and  the 
Communist  conspiracy  put  together.  If 
only  we  will  unfetter  it.  remove  the 
blinders  that  fear  has  put  on  its  eyes,  and 
let  it  live. 


ADJOURNMENT 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows:  To  Mr. 
Kluczynski  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  on  account  of  death  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Arends  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  LiBONATi,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  1  hour  on  Thursday, 
April  27.  1961. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  include  extr^ 
neous  matter  ^-^'^'^ 

Mr.  Beckworth. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON. 

Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PiRNiEt  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.   KiLBURN. 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  *at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACK>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  BoYKiN 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1372.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled  acre- 
age allotments;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


ENROLI.ED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank  of 
Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6169.  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  w£is  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  12  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  25,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stocKpiling  program  for 
the  period  July  1  to  December  31.  1960. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  520.  79th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  trnnsmit- 
ting  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal under  tlie  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hiusc  Administration. 

824.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative.  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  for  fiscal  year  1960.  pursuant  to  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

825  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tran.smlttlng  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
relating  to  providing  aviation  war  rlsJc  In- 
surance for  the  period  as  of  March  31.  1961. 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expend  appro- 
priated funds  to  acquire  approximately  12 
acres  of  land  for  the  Richmond  National 
Battlefield  Parle,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

8>8.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
pxjsed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  lands  at  Wupatki  National  Mon- 
ument. Ariz.,  to  provide  access  to  certain 
ruins  In  the  monument,  to  add  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  to  the  monument,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

829  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  approve  the 
amendatory  repayment  contract  negotiated 
with  the  Huntley  Project  Irrigation  District. 
Mont.,  to  authorize  its  execution,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.30  A  letter  from  the  general  manager, 
US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bin  to  amend  various  sections  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  relating 
to  the  Continental  Oil  Co..  submitting  appli- 
cations to  this  Department  for  refund  of 
excess  rentals  paid  on  oil  and  gas  leases 
OCS-0187  and  OCS-0192,  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  Continental   Shelf   Lands  Act  of  Au- 
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gust  7.  1953  (43  UB.C   sec.  1339(a));  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judl:lary. 

832.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  trinsmlttlng  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  fcr  the  fiscal  year  1962 
Involving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
$658,000  for  the  leglshaive  branch  (H.  Doc. 
No.  141);  to  the  Comnnlttee  on  Appropria- 
tlonB  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

833.  A  communlcatlc  n  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
involving  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
$3,985,000  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (H. 
Doc.  No.  142);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered   to  be  printed. 

834.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

835.  A  communlcatlor.  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  sections  871  and 
3056.  to  provide  penalties  for  threats  against 
the  successors  to  the  Presidency,  to  authorize 
their  protection  by  the  Secret  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REIPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Commlti**  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HR  4130.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Menominee  Termination  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  273) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  6765  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  purchase  and  exchange  of  land  and 
interests  therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Natchez  Trace  Parkways;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  273) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Comml-tee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  2010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  274).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HH.  2279.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  from  the  public  domain 
of  certain  lands  In  the  Granite  Creek  area, 
Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  Fort  Greely.  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  275). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2280.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  certain  public  lands 
40  miles  east  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  for  use 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  a  Nike 
range:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  276). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  2281.  A  bill  to  reserve 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Fort  Richardson.  Alaska,  certain  public  lands 
in  the  Campbell  Creek  area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2T7). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Commltt>ee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R  2282.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  from  the  public  domain 
of  certain  lands  in  the  Ladd-Eielson  area. 
Alaska,   for  use   by  the   Department   of   the 


Army  as  the  Yukon  Command  training  site. 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  278) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2283  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  from  the  public  domain 
of  certain  lands  In  the  Big  Delta  area. 
Alaska,  for  continued  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  at  Fort  Greely.  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
279).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  HANSEN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inrular  Affairs.  H.R.  3283.  A  bill  to  revise 
the  boundaries  and  to  change  the  name  of 
Port  Vancouver  National  Monument,  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  280). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  'WTiole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BAKER: 

H.R  6567.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  donation 
for  historical  site  purposes  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land  acquired  by  the  Knoxville  Hous- 
ing Authority  In  connection  with  an  urban 
renewal  project  undertaken  In  the  city  of 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.,  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  6568.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise tax  on  toilet  preparations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BERRY: 

HJl  6560.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Indian 
heirship  land  problem;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InFular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY   (by  request): 

HR  6570    A   bill   to   place   in   trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion In  South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HR.  6571.  A  bill  to  provide  means  Tor  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  Interstate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  criminal  laws  by  pro- 
hibiting the  interstate  transportation  of 
wagering  paraphernalia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  6572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  in  aid  of  rack- 
eteering enterprises;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  6573.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  50  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  re- 
lated information;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HR.6674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  all  medicine  and  drugs  for  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  rather  than  only  the 
excess  over  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  In- 
come as  otherwise  provided,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  computing  the  medical  expense 
deduction  where  such  taxpayer  or  spoiise 
is  65  or  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aud 
Means. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 

H  Jl.  6575  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretiu-y 
of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  for  special  mete- 
orological eervlces;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr   FRAZIER: 

HJl.  6676  A  bin  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise tax  on  toilet  preparations,  and  for  otaer 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl  6577  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duties  on  certain  types 
of  limestone;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  6578.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Issu- 
ance of  radio  operator  licenses  to  nationals 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  6679.  A  biU  to  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  the  conflict-of- 
interest  provisions  thereof  to  persons  serv- 
ing In  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion unit  of  the  National  Defense  Executive 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act.  and 
for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.6581.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  impoei- 
tlon  of  forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  In  the  com- 
mon carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields;  to 
the  Committee  on  Insterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R  6582.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment  through  the  accelera- 
tion of  capital  expenditure  programs  of  State 
and  local  public  bodies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr   KEOGH: 

HR.  6583.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  'ax  on  toilet  preparations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   KING  of  Utah : 

H.R.  6584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6.  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestock  loans  under  such  act  until  July  14, 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 

H  R.  6585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  mineral  Interests  reserved  by  the 
United  States  in  tracts  of  small  acreage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MACDONALD: 

HR.  6586.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Construction  Service  An- 
nuity Act  of  May  29,  1944.  to  certain  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.   MAY: 

H.R  6587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  averag- 
ing taxable  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6588.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  through  a  system  of  guaranties  of 
public  transit  authority  obligations,  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  and  their  pub- 
lic Instrumentalities  in  providing  mass  trans- 
portation services  In  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

H.R.  6589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  ufKjn  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  6590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  prohibit  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  having 
more  than  three  branches,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  6591.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of    1933   and   the  Investment   Company 
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Act  of  1940  with  respect  to  the  status  there- 
under of  variable  annuity  policies  and  com- 
p>anies  which  offer  such  policies  to  the  pub- 
lic; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  OKONSKI: 
H  R  6592.  A  bill  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  75  percent  of  the  funds  expended 
for  the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
naval  vessels  to  be  expended  with  private 
ship  repair  yards,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

H  R  6593  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  with  respect  to  the 
prohibition  against  payment  of  annuities 
to  employees  who  render  compensated  serv- 
ice to  the  last  person  i  other  than  an  em- 
ployer, as  defined)  by  whom  they  were  em- 
ployed before  their  annuities  began  to  ac- 
crue: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

H  R  6594  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
to  veterans  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  between  January  31,  1955,  and  July  1. 
1963,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H  R.  6595  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  1954  to  withhold  the  tax 
credit  provided  under  section  3302  from 
maritime  employers  in  States  that  do  not 
meet  the  conditions  required  by  section 
3305(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  PETERSON 
H  R  6596  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6.  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency 
livestoclc  loans  under  such  act  until  July 
14.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R  6597  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  crediting  of  cer- 
tain minority  service  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H  R  6598    A  bill  to  amend  section  508  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  at- 
torneys'  salaries;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  SANTANGELO: 
H  R  6599  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or 
develop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
a  solution  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  delin- 
quency control  problems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R  6600    A   bill   to  amend  section  508  of 
title  28.   United  States  Code,  relating  to  at- 
torneys   salaries;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KEARNS: 
H  J.  Res  386.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  week  of  May  each  year  as  National 


Music  Week;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H  J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  erection  In  the  city  of  Page.  Ariz.,  of 
an  appropriate  marker  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  former  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  John  C.  Page;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H  J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


and  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  of  the  designation  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Teodoro  Moscoso  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela,  and  Arturo  Morales  Carrion  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin-American  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  LIBONATI :  Memorial  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Legislature,  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  $200,000  In  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  memo- 
rial;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  appropriate  funds  for  re- 
search projects  in  connection  with  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  air  pollution  control  equipment: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  available  the  6  acres 
of  land  atop  Haleakala.  Maui,  to  the  US. 
Air  Force  In  the  air  defense  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  its  respective  committees,  and 
Federal  agencies,  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  space  vehicle 
launching  facility  on  Mauna  Kea.  county  of 
Hawaii.  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  policy  of  alliance  for 
progress  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States   of   America,   Hon.   John   J.    Kennedy, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BERRY: 

HR.  6601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Georgakopoulos.  Apostolos  Georgakopoulos, 
and  Nikoletta  Georgakopoulos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    GOODLING: 

HR  6602  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
F  Figlock.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    RHODES  of  Arizona; 

HR.  6603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyun  Poot 
Dol  ( Paul  Adrian  Tucek  i ;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary 

HR  6604.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials.  Ixwks.  and 
supplies  under  section  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  the  Arizona  Boys'  Ranch  and  Epl- 
H:\b  Phoenix.  Inc  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

131  By  Mr  STRATTON:  Petition  of  the 
Otsego  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Coop- 
erstown,  NY.,  opposing  construction  of  flood 
control  dams  at  West  Oneonta  and  Copes 
Corners.  NY  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

132  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mitch- 
ell Whiterabblt.  chairman.  five-State  re- 
gional meeting  of  American  Indian  Chicago 
Conference,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  relative  to 
urging  extension  of  the  present  termination 
date  of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wis- 
consin; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

133.  Also,  petition  of  Fred  Pool,  executive 
vice  president.  East  Texas  Chamt>er  of  Com- 
merce. Longvlew.  Tex.,  petitioning  consider- 
ation of  their  resolution  relative  to  con- 
curring in  the  efforts  of  the  Texas  welfare 
department  to  persuade  parents  of  deserted 
and  Illegitimate  children  to  support  such 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The    American    Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1961 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives would  be  interested  in  an  event 
I  witnessed  this  past  weekend,  an  event 
which  demonstrated  to  me  that  Ameri- 
canism, the  free  enterprise  system  and 


individual  initiative  are  still  very  much 
alive  in  our  country, 

Stevens  Point,  'Wis.,  is  a  city  of  18,000 
in  the  center  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and.  incidentally,  in  the  center  of 
my  State.  One  of  the  major  business 
firms  in  Stevens  Point  is  the  Copps  Co., 
a  grocery  wholesaler  that  sells  to  70  re- 
tail grocery  stores  in  the  surrounding 
area  who  are  members  of  the  Independ- 
ent Grocers'  Alliance. 

Several  years  ago  the  Copps  Co.  had 
severe  growing  pains.  It  had  used  all 
available  space  in  its  50-year-old  ware- 
house and  office  building  in  the  center 
of  the  city.    Financing  a  new  and  larger 


building  offered  many  problems.  The 
grocery  business  operates  on  a  slender 
margin  of  profit,  as  you  know.  The  com- 
pany's financial  needs  of  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  were 
too  large  for  local  bankers  to  meet,  too 
small  to  interest  the  big  lending  institu- 
tions. 

The  Copps  Co  ,  led  by  President  Gor- 
don F.  Copps  and  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent Donald  W  Copps,  devised  an  imag- 
inative and  heartwarming  way  to  raise 
the  necessary  .capital.  They  offered 
long-term  debentures.  10  years  and  17 
years,  to  their  employees  and  families 
and  even  close  friends.    The  debentures 
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were  attractive,  since  they  paid  7  F>er- 
cent  Interest. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  hundreds  of  men 
and  women — very  few  of  whom  had  ever 
bought  a  common  stock  or  bond  before — 
invested  in  the  Copps  Co.  The  two  de- 
benture offerings,  totaling  $500,000,  were 
quickly  subscribed. 

And  then  an  even  more  remarkable 
thing  happened.  The  70  customers  of 
this  grocery  wholesaling  firm,  the  retail 
food  stores  in  14  central  and  northern 
Wisconsin  counties,  heard  about  the  de- 
benture offers  and  asked  if  they  could 
take  part  too. 

Another  offering  was  made,  this  time 
for  $350,000.  And  it  wtis  subscribed 
within  a  very  short  time. 

So  this  past  weekend,  the  Copps  Co. 
dedicated  its  new  warehouse  and  held 
a  grand  opening  for  the  general  public, 
Its  employees,  and  Its  customers. 

Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren visited  this  very  modern  food  sup- 
ply depot.  First,  they  wanted  to  see  the 
miracle  of  food  distribution  in  action, 
because  It  Is  an  exciting  operation  to 
watch.  Second,  they  wanted  to  see  what 
they  had  helped  build — a  warehouse  and 
office  that  cost  $650,000  to  erect,  another 
$200,000  to  equip.  Thi;;  total  of  $850,000 
was  the  amount  of  money  that  came  out 
of  savings  accounts  and  sugar  bowls  to 
Invest  In  the  Copps  Co.'.';  future. 

The  significance  to  me  of  this  em- 
ployee, customer,  family,  and  friend 
money-raising  Is  that  these  people  still 
believe  In  personal  effort.  In  not  going 
to  the  State  or  Federal  Government  to 
satisfy  every  need. 

The  management  of  this  company,  and 
its  employees  and  customers,  are  self- 
reliant  people.  The  company  needed 
money  not  to  survive  but  to  grow.  Its 
own  people  provided  the  funds.  Its  own 
people  will  share  In  the  profits  realized 
from  this  new  warehouse  and  office. 

This  Is  the  true  and  treasured  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system  at  work.  I 
was  very  proud  of  the  people  In  my  dis- 
trict and  I  returned  to  Washington  anx- 
ious to  share  this  satisfying  experience 
with  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  the 
Members  of  the  House. 


Results  of  Poll  Taken  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
cessional   District    of    Washington    State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently mailed  questionnaires  to  65,000 
residents  of  my  congressional  district, 
which  Includes  all  of  Pierce  County  and 
all  of  Kitsap  County  with  the  exception 
of  Bainbrldge  Island.  It  contained  six 
questions  dealing  with  Issues  which  the 
President  discussed  during  the  last 
campaign,  and  which  are  now  pending 
t>efore  Congress. 

The  names  of  the  individuals  receiv- 
ing the  questionnaires  were  selected  at 


random  from  lists  which  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  the  political  leanings  of  tho.se 
p>eople.  The  number  of  recipients  and 
the  number  of  returns  were  suflBciently 
large  to  give  assurance  that  a  good  cross 
section  opinion  of  my  constituency 
would  be  obtained. 

To  date  there  has  been  a  much  better 
than  average  response.  Indicating  an 
Increased  Interest  on  the  part  of  my 
people  in  the  affairs  of  Government.     I 


have  received  thus  far  responses  from 
18  percent  of  the  people  who  received 
questionnaires.  More  returns  are  ex- 
pected, of  course,  but  a  sufBclent  num- 
ber have  now  t>een  received  to  deter- 
mine the  general  views  of  the  people  of 
my  area.  I  am  sure  that  their  opinions 
win  be  of  Interest  to  the  other  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  results  of  the  poll  expressed  In 
terms  of  percentages  are  as  follows: 


[In  percent] 


1.  Should  medical  and  liosiiital  carp  for  tlie  elderly  be  provided  tlirough  the  Social  Security 

Art  under  a  plan  railing  for  an  inrrease  in  the  pajToll  tax? 

2.  I  Hi  you  favor  loet.slntion  w  hich  would  provide  Fe<Jrral  fitiandal  assistance  to  depressed  areas 

at  a  proposed  cost  of  SSWi.cwKi.ndO  i>er  year? 

3.  Do  you  approve  o(  Koderal  financial  aid  for— 

(a)  School  constniction? „ 

0) )  Teachers'  salaries? 

4.  Do  >-ou  Ijelieve  Confrres?  should  enact  legislation  Increasinis  the  minitniim  wape  from  $1  to 

$1.25  |>er  liour  and  extendinE  Us  coverace  to  ineljde  several  million  additional  worlters?.. 

5.  IV)  vou  favor  new  put>lic  hou.sinp  lefsislntion  which  is  ai  ticii>ated  to  cost  in  excess  of 

$1  ,<)00.000.n(»  per  year' 


Yes 

No 

64 

33 

55 

33 

55 

41 

28 

65 

eo 

34 

SI 

58 

N6 

opln> 
ion 


3 
12 

4 

7 

6 
11 


Customs  Facilities  in  Ports  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Long  Beach  Should  Be  Placed  at 
the  Harbor  Where  They  Belong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEE 
Monday,  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Customs  District  Is  the  fast(;st 
growing  customs  district  In  the  Nation. 
It  collected  $98,748,713  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960.  Ninety  percent  or 
more  of  the  district's  collections  come 
fror  the  twin  ports  of  Long  Beach  and 
Los  Angeles,  according  to  a  foreign  trade 
survey  prepared  by  the  Union  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles.  Imports  through  the  twin 
ports  have  Increased  more  than  600  per- 
cent since  1946. 

Yet,  Importers  and  exporters  shipping 
through  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  or  the 
port  of  i  ^ng  Beach  are  subject  to  delays 
and  ii)  :onveniences  found  in  no  other 
port  lu  the  United  States.  The  Los 
Angeles  Customs  District  headquarters 
is  located  22  miles  from  the  harbor  area, 
In  the  traffic-clogged  center  of  Los 
Angeles.  This  means  that  importers  and 
brokers  have  to  break  up  shipments  and 
send  part  of  their  merchandise  22  miles 
inland  for  examination  and  appraisal. 
This  means  paperwork  has  to  be  shut- 
tled t>etween  the  customhouse  and  the 
harbor  by  messenger  and  that  customs 
personnel  waste  time  in  unnecessary 
travel. 

New  customs  facilities  have  been  pro- 
posed for  Los  Angeles.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  eliminate  the  22-mile  twttleneck,  and 
to  establish  the  Los  Angeles  Custom- 
house in  the  harbor  it  serves.  Yet  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Customs  Service  are  planning  to  perpet- 
uate these  difficulties  and  retain  the  22- 
mlle  tKDttleneck  by  placing  the  new  cus- 
toms facilities  In  a  new  Federal  building 
planned  for  construction  at  the  Civic 
Center,   downtown  Los   Angeles.     This 


erratic  decision  should  t>e  reversed.  The 
customs  facilities  should  be  placed  at 
the  harbor  where  they  belong,  not  22 
miles  away. 


The  Need  for  a  Federal  Recreation 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  24,  1961 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  single 
agencv,  bureau,  office,  division,  or  de- 
partment which  has  as  It-s  primary  re- 
sponsibility the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  recreation  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Recreation  services  can  be  found  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  hospitals.  Industry,  parks, 
private  and  voluntary  agencies,  public 
recreation,  recreation  education,  reli- 
gious organizations,  rural,  State,  and 
other  services  and  settings.  Yet  there  Is 
no  one  place  In  the  United  States  where 
the  combined  progress  of  recreation  can 
be  focused,  related,  and  used  on  a  two- 
way  street. 

There  are  many,  many  recreational 
needs  which  are  not  being  met  today. 
The  larger  city  needs  research  assistance 
on  land  standards,  types  of  recreation 
structures,  programing,  financing,  gen- 
eral administration.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  smaller  community  does — per- 
haps even  to  a  greater  degree.  Master 
planning,  personnel  problems,  program 
development,  and  land  acquisition  face 
the  urban  metropolitan  region  and  the 
small  communities.  Every  tyi>e  of  rec- 
reation service  in  every  setting  needs  a 
central  agency  which  can  gather  and  dis- 
seminate Information. 

My  bill  H.R.  216  would  establish  a 
Federal  Recreation  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  vj  t>elieve  that  such  a  service 
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belongs  In  a  Department  that  Is  mainly 
concerned  with  human  needs  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  use  of  recreation  as>  a  positive  and 
preventive  force  in  our  time  and  the  time 
to  come  depends  on  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Misuse  or  abuse  of  recrea- 
tion is  a  problem  of  paramount  impor- 
tance today. 

The  Federal  Recreation  Service,  cre- 
ated by  this  bill  would  provide  an  agency 
which  would  offer  communities  and  or- 
ganizations ready  advice.  It  would  be 
able  to  offer  technical  data  for  the  im- 
provement of  existing  and  proposed  rec- 
reation services  in  communities  and 
agencies.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  can 
easily  be  carried  out  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  relatively  little 
expense. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  service  would  be 
great  for  and  with  the  many  public  and 
private  agencies  striving  to  improve  rec- 
reation programs,  leadership,  and  facili- 
ties throughout  our  Nation. 


Commission  to  Russia  To  Verify  Claim 
I  of  Man  in  Space  Is  Urged 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

Of    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  ago.  I  read  in  the 
press  and  subsequently  observed  in  the 
CoNGREssioN.^L  RECORD  a  lengthy  letter 
from  my  coHeague.  Hon.  Roman-  C.  F>tj- 
ciNSKi,  of  the  11  th  District  of  Illinois. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  received  the  orig- 
inal letter  through  the  mail  from  Mr. 
PucivsKi.  It  urges  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  to  call  upon  the 
President  to  send  a  commission  to  Russia 
to  verify  the  claim  of  sending  a  man  in 
orbit  around  the  earth  and  returning 
him  safely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  answered  my  colleague 
promptly.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  hereby  include  my  reply  for 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

APRIL  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  CoLLEAcm:  I  have  read  In  the  press 
that  you  have  written  a  letter  to  me  refer- 
ring to  the  recent  claims  of  the  Russians  that 
they  have  placed  a  man  In  orbit  around  the 
earth  and  have  returned  him  safely  to  Soviet 
territory,  as  being  a  hoax.  I  have  not  yet 
received  the  letter.  Pending  Its  receipt, 
however.  I  Invite  you  to  give  to  me  any  and 
all  information  which  you  personally  may 
have  In  reference  to  this  alleged  successful 
space  flight,  or  to  make  accessible  to  the 
committee  any  Information  which  you  may 
have.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we 
should  rely  on  getting  the  cooperation  of 
the  Russians  in  this  matter  since  they  have 
denied   us  this  cooperation   in  the   past. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  claims  of  the  Soviets 
to  have  placed  a  man  in  orbit  around  the 


earth  and  to  have  returned  him  safely  are 
true  or  are  a  hoax.  It  has  been  the  Judg- 
ment of  many  competent  persons,  however, 
that  the  Soviets  have  had  thla  capability 
for  some  time.  This  ability  has  not  been 
seriously  questioned.  Whether  or  not  the 
alleged  event  was  actually  accomplished  by 
the  Soviets  may  be  debatable.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  Soviets  have  this 
capability  and  we  do  not  have  it. 

Accordingly,  I  believe,  '  therefore,  that  I 
should  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Russians'  claim  is  correct,  and  try  to  fashion 
legislation  which  will  place  our  country  in 
the  same  position  in  the  development  of  the 
art  (or  perhaps,  superior,  to  it)  as  Is  Russia. 
Not  to  do  so  would  tend  to  continue  this 
country  as  other  than  a  leader  in  space  and 
could,  in  time,  seriously  Jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation. 

Again,  I  suggest   you  give  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  at  the  earliest 
possible   Instance,   all   available   Information 
you  have,  or  have  access  to. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Overton  Brooks, 

Chairman. 


Cuban  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  proud  of  the  strong  stand 
taken  by  our  President  last  week  in  his 
speech  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  feel  our  true  friends  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  respond  to  vigorous  leadership 
in  Washington  against  communism. 

Today  the  National  Security  Council 
is  meeting  to  make  a  full  reappraisal  of 
our  position  toward  Cuba  and  Commu- 
nist activities  in  general,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  a  ver>'  strong  and  firm  policy 
to  be  backed  up  by  actions  will  be  decided 
upon. 

A  complete  economic  boycott  of  Cuba 
.should  be  instituted  by  the  United  States, 
then  a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  should  be  called  to  in- 
voke first  complete  economic  sanctions 
against  Castro's  government;  second, 
diplomatic  isolation  of  Castro's  govern- 
ment; and,  third,  initiate  action  to  form 
an  inter-American  force  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  continuation  of  communistic  ac- 
tivity in  this  hemisphere. 

One  thing  that  should  be  done  by  the 
United  States  immediately,  which  has 
been  under  consideration  for  more  than 
1  year  by  our  State  Department  although 
action  along  this  line  has  been  urged  by 
many  of  us  Members  of  Congress,  is  to 
stop  Cuban  imports  into  the  United 
States.  Does  it  make  sense  to  buy  Cuban 
products  and  supply  Castro  with  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  continue  his  domination  of 
the  Cuban  people,  when  we  have  already 
cut  off  exports  to  Cuba,  broken  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  stated  in  an  oflQcial 
Crovernment   publication   that   there   Is 


no  further  doubt  about  Castro  and  his 
Communist  police  state  in  Cuba? 

Just  using  one  port  in  Florida  as  an 
example,  in  January  of  this  year  over 
10  million  pounds  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  received  from  Cuba.  During 
February  over  14  million  pounds  were 
imported.  During  March  and  April  up 
to  date,  some  23  million  pounds  of  prod- 
uce have  been  imported  from  Cuba. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  prod- 
ucts, which  include  pineapples,  oranges, 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  cucumbers,  and  native 
vegetables,  compete  with  the  same  prod- 
uce grown  in  this  country  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  domestic  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  many  States  in  the  Union,  the 
Castro  government  is  paid  U.S.  dollars 
for  these  products. 

The  time  to  act  to  stop  these  imports 
was  over  a  year  ago.  But  action  was  not 
taken.  There  can  be  no  further  excuses 
for  delay  and  inaction.  The  President 
has  spoken  out  publicly  and  the  world  is 
waiting  to  see  what  we  will  actually  do 
now.  Stopping  these  imports  would  be 
a  logical  first  step,  and  one  which  should 
be  taken  immediately.  Almost  50  mil- 
lion pounds  of  produce  has  been  shipped 
into  one  port  during  the  first  S'a  months 
of  this  year  alone. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  ban  all  imports  from  Cuba. 
This  resolution  should  make  it  clear  be- 
yond doubt  to  the  State  Department  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  American  people 
that  these  imports  be  stopped.  We 
stopped  exports  to  Cuba  long  ago.  we 
should  complete  the  economic  boycott  by 
banning  all  imports  also. 

The  resolution  is  House  Concurrent 
Reso'ution  215.  and  Ls  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  urge 
every  interested  Member  of  the  House  to 
join  with  me  in  asking  for  an  early  hear- 
ing on  this  measure,  and  to  again  ask 
the  State  Department  to  act. 


"We  Don't  Have  Information;  We  Do 
Have  Information" — The  Department 
of  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
herewith  enclose  letters  that  indicate 
certain  information  is  not  available: 

Tennessee  ASC  State  OmcE, 
Nashville.  Tenn..  April  11,  1961 

Hon.  LiNDLET    BECKWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  25.  DC. 

Dear  Cowcressmak  Beckworth:  We  are 
inclosing  herewith  tabulations  showing  pcir- 
ticipation  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  programs  for  the  years  1958,  1959. 
and  1960  for  barley,  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
oats,  rye.  soybeans,  and  wheat  as  requested 
in  you^etter  of  March  27,  1961. 

We  wp-et  that  Information  is  not  avail- 
able to  us  which  would  show  ho^  many  of 
these  producer*  secured  loans  on  more  than 
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one  commodity.  We  hope  that  this  InfcH-- 
matlon  will  be  aatlafactory  and  will  meet 
your  needB. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Carl  Frt, 
Chairman,  ASC  State  Committee. 

Tennessee 

participation    in    the    1938   CCC   LO&M   PROGRAM 


CominodUy 


Barley 

Com 

Oreln  lorKbuin. 

Oats 

Rye 

8oybewis 

Wbest 


Number 

pro<lucers 

participate*  1 


Amount 
loane'l 


0 

$178.  553 

1,«02 

1,417 

0 

2.07«.43» 

liH.OOl 


U.S.  Department  or  AcRicuLTtTRE. 

Aoricultttral  Stabilisation  and 

Conservation   Committee. 
College  Station,  Tex.,  April  11,  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth;  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request  contained  in  your 
letter  dated  March  27.  1961.  listed  below  are 
the  number  of  loans  disbursed  in'  Tex&s  on 
1958-.  1969-,  and  1960-crop  barley,  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats.  rye.  soybeans,  and  wheat. 
Also  Hated  are  the  quantities  of  these  com- 
modities placed  under  loan  and  the  amounts 
of  loans  disbursed: 

195S  CROP  TKAB 


PARTICIPATIOK  IK  TH«  1959  CCC  LOAN  PROGRAM 


Barley 

Com 

Grain  aorfhum. 

OaU 

Rye 

Soybeans 

Wheat 


0 

0 

113 

WW.  346 

I 

1,011 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IW 

4tO,ftl3 

S70 

481,088 

PARTICIPATION    IH  THK    19«0   CCC   LOAN  PBOORAM 


Barley 

Com 

Grain  lorttbum. 

Oats 

Rye 

Soybeans 

Wheat 


1 

$»S5 

flO 

138. 2W 

1 

1,040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

7fl.2<»2 

213 

S3fl^X72 

US  Department  op  AcRictT-TURR. 
A«RictTLTTTRAL  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee. 

Syracuse.  N  Y  ,  April  14,  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.ihtngton,  DC. 

Dkar  Congressman  Beckworth  ;  Enclosed  is 
the  information  requested  concerning  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans  made  In 
New  York  State  for  1958,  1960.  and  1960  for 
barley,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oau,  rye,  soy- 
beans, and  wheat. 

You  will  note  that  wheat  and  corn  are  the 
Important  commodities  in  the  State  par- 
ticipating In  Commodity  Credit  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Without  considerable  research  in  county 
ofBces  we  are  unable  to  answer  your  last 
question  in  regard  to  the  number  of  farmers 
having  two  or  more  of  these  crops  under 
loan.  However,  we  feel  sure  the  number  of 
these  cases  would  be  very  small  in  our  State. 
If  further  Information  is  needed,  please 
let  us  know. 

Bryan  Leonard. 
State  Administrative  Officer  for  the 
New  York  ASC  State  Committee. 


Commo<llty 

Year 

Producers 
partici- 
pating 

ToUl 
loaned 

Barley      

iiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiii 

21 

3 

1 

134 

1«0 

132 

87 
26 
38 

16 
2 

$16,711 

Cora         

2,174 

885 

157, 917 

Grain  sorghums:  None. 
Oats     

266,188 
109.128 

44.770 

Rye 

23.213 
41.067 
10,927 

1.185 

1 

1,420 

Wheat      

1,  IHO 

980 

1,027 

1,999.051 

1,  664,  303 
1,  805, 188 

number  of  loans  disbursed,  or  the  number 
who  obtained  loans  on  more  than  one  com- 
modity. However,  it  Is  hoped  that  the 
above  information  will  serve  your  purpose. 
If  additional  information  relative  to  the 
price  support  program  Is  desired  or  if  I  can 
be  of  further  service  to  you.  please  advise. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  Bradshaw, 
Acting  State  Administrative  Officer. 


Commodity 


Burley 

Com 

Grain  sorichums. 

Oats - 

Rye   

Soybeans..- 

Wheat 


Number 
of  loans 


2,094 

26 

43.320 

6,«05 

62 

973 

20,027 


Quantity 
under  loans 


'  2, 2W.  .S44 

'  fa.  331 

>66.S0H.679 

'  8.  882.  504 

•  ,10.227 

'  673, 621 

43, 480,  461 


Amount  of 
loans 


$2,156,090 

60.279 

123, 656, 913 

5.961.075 

48.621 

1.322.033 

80, 676. 289 


1959    CROP    TEAR 


B.vley 

Cora 

Gniln  sorfrhums 

Oau 

Soybeans 

Wheat 


S3H.  )W1 

163.019 

,214.392 

113.217 

08.997 

23.  345,  608 


1960    CROP 

TEAR 

Barley             

159 
44 

21.960 

217 

20 

10,186 

1  261, 119 

>  76. 094 

•53.717.358 

■464.884 

> 33.  292 

'28,764.335 

$191,213 

Com       

87.528 

<  Irain  sonshums 

Oau           

83,382.873 
209.642 

Soybeans 

58,132 

Wheat         

53.383.820 

I  BushfLo. 

'  lliindredwelRht. 


We  do  not  have  a  record  of  the  number  of 
producers  who  participated  in  the  price 
support  program,  as  distingiushed  from  the 


U.S.   Department  of  Agrictjltdtie. 

Agriculttjral     Stabilization     and 
Conservation    Committee. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  April  11,  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth,  " 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  This  ac- 
knowledges your  letter  of  March  27.  1961, 
requesting  information  on  the  participation 
In  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
grams for  the  years  1958.  1959.  and  1960  We 
regret  the  delay  in  our  reply  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  your  letter  having  been  inad- 
vertently forwarded  to  the  director  of  ex- 
tension at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

For  your  information  we  attach  a  listing 
showing  the  number  of  loans  and  the  total 
amount  loaned  for  each  of  the  years  and 
commodities  requested.  However,  we  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  specific  In- 
formation regarding  the  number  of  fanners 
who  participated  In  two.  three,  and  four  of 
these  programs,  respectively.  Our  accounting 
records  are  not  maintained  on  an  individual 
name  basis  and  therefore,  it  would  be  virtual- 
ly impossible  for  us  to  assemble  this  informa- 
tion. Our  experience  with  these  programs 
would,  however,  enable  us  to  estimate  that 
30  percent  of  the  producers  participated  in 
two  programs.  10  percent  participated  in 
three  programs  and  no  more  than  2  percent 
participated  in  four  programs  in  each  of  the 
years  1958,  1959,  and  1960. 

We  hope  this  information  is  what  you  de- 
sire;  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not   hesitate   to  contact   lu. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Claitde  Bowles, 
State  Administrative  Officer. 


Barley 

Com.. 

Grain  sorghums 

Oau 

Rye 

Sovhe:ms 

wheat 

Total 


1960 


Number 
of  loans 


31 

10,923 

1,617 

24 

7 

2,065 

8.986 


23,663 


Loan  value 


$26,720 

23,836.996 

1,790,984 

12,422 

3,456 

4, 072, 977 

12,585,026 


1959 


Number 
of  loans 


27 

13,122 

1,364 

24 

6 

3,858 

11,732 


42,328,581 


30,133 


Loan  value 


$23,193 

27,935,867 

1,860,116 

12,951 

1.836 

7,  497, 077 

15,941,334 


53,272,004 


1968 


Number 
of  loans 


127 

5,884 

6.881 

83 

19 

9,539 

11,175 


33,708 


Loan  value 


$104,935 

13,117,597 

8,  410,  186 

58.982 

15,524 

20, 316,  496 

15,822,644 


67, 846, 364 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  enclose  state- 
ments that  indicate  the  availability  of 
information: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricl^lture, 

AORICXJLTtniAL    STABU.IZATION    AND 

Conservation  Committee, 

College  Park.  Md..  April  19,  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  :  Since  fur- 
nishing the  information  pertaining  to  Mary- 
land participation  in  price  support  programs 
for  transmittal  to  you  by  Dr.  Nj'strom,  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  our  area  director 
on  this  subject,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed, 
and  which  we  believe  will  be  self-explana- 
tory.    However,  If  the  E>epartment  In  Wash- 


ington should  be  unable  to  furnish  the  In- 
formation you  desire,   please  let  \is  know. 

We  are  returning  the  letter  from  Dr.  Ny- 
strom.    together   with    attachments,    as    you 
requested  in  your  note. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dudley  C.  Aist. 
Administrative  Officer,  Maryland  ASC 
State  Office. 


Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Agricvlture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics.  State   of   Maryland. 

College  Park,  Md.,  ApHl  13,  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  :  I  have 
your  thermafax  copy  of  letter  addressed  to 
directors  concerning  grain  producers. 
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I  %xa.  attaching  a  copy  of  letter  i^th  at- 
tached data  received  from  Mr  Dudley  C. 
Alst.  of  the  Maryland  ASC  State  ofHce.  I 
hope  this  gives  you  the  Information  you 
need.  If  It  does  not,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  write  me  fiirther. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  E.  Ntstkom,  Director. 


U.S.  DEP.^RTMENT  OF  AGRICTJLTXJRE. 

Commodity  St.\biliz.\tton  Service. 
Washington.  DC,  April  12.  1961. 
To:    State   administrative   officers,   northeast 

area. 
From:    Harris    W.    Soul,    director,    northeast 

area. 
Subject  Requests  for  grain  crop  loan  infor- 
mation. 
It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  Con- 
gressman Beckworth  recently  asked.a  num- 
ber of  States  for  information  about  grain 
crop   loans  In   the   past  3  years. 

The  Information  desired  can  be  furnished 
by  the  Department  in  Washington  so  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  furnish  it  covmty 
by  county. 


College  Park.  Md.. 

April  11,  1961. 
Dr.  Paul  E   Nystrom 
Director  of  Extension,  Agrieulture. 
University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md. 

Dear  Dr  Nystrom:  Attached  Is  a  tabula- 
tion which  will  give  most  of  the  informa- 
tion requested  In  Representative  Beck- 
worth's  letter  of  March  27.  The  answers  to 
the  questions  in  the  final  paragraph  of  Rep- 
resentative Beckworth's  letter  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  conducting  a  survey  in  each 
county  in  the  State  in  which  there  was  loan 
activity  in  any  of  the  past  3  years. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  work  in  coun- 
ties on  the  new  feed-grain  program  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  conduct  such  a  survey 
at  this  time,  however,  If  he  should  still  wish 
to  get  these  figures  we  will  conduct  the  sur- 
vey and  furnish  the  results  to  him  after 
the  feed-grain  program  has  gotten  under- 
way. This  would  be  in  about  a  month  or 
6  weeks. 

Very   truly  yours. 

DtTDLEY    C.    AlST. 

Admini.'itrative  Officer, 
Maryland  ASC  State  Office 


Parlicipaiion  in  commodity  loan  programs  in  .\fary!and 


Barley 

Corn 

Grain  sorKham . 

Oats 

Rye   

Soybeans. 

Wheal 


1958 


Number 


53 


4 
4«7 


Amount 


Xone 
$13«*,  .M7 
None 
Xone 
None 
6.826 
671,555 


1099 


Number 


101 


17B 


Amount 


Von*- 
$278,584 
None 
None 
Non* 
None 
315. 146 


I960 


Number 


1 


216 


Amount 


r,i:.'5 

316.  .S45 
.NOIW" 
.\  one 
.None 
None 

455.101 


<^oop«RATivE  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, State  or  South  Caeo- 
riNA, 

Clemson,  S.C,  April  19,  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Your  re- 
quest for  Information  dated  March  27,  1961, 
on  participation  of  farmers  In  this  State  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram for  several  commodities,  was  referred 
to  Mr.  A.  R.  Crawford,  acting  State  admin- 
istrative officer,  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Committee,  Columbia.  S.C.  Mr. 
Crawford  advised  me  on  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  have  taken  no  action  to  obtain  the 
information  requested  by  Congressman 
Beckworth,  since  we  have  just  received  a 
letter  frooi  our  Washington  office  advising 
that  the  Information  sought  by  the  Con- 
gressman covers  a  number  of  States  and 
will  be  furnished  at  the  Washington  level." 

I   truFt    that    you    have    received    through 
the  Washington  office  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  information  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Geo.  B.  Nutt,  Director. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House    or   Representatives. 
Wa.shington,  DC,  April  20.  1961. 
Mr.  Abris  W.  Souxe, 

Comf^odity  Stabilization  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C. 

I>E.\t  MR.  SotiLE:  Please  note  the  enclo- 
sures. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
dated  March  27,  1961,  that  I  sent  each  State 
director 

Since  you  state  specifically  you  can  furnish 
the  information,  I  want  It  immediately  and 


I  want  all  of  the  Information  for  which  I 
asked  in  connection  with  every  State.  Be- 
cause you  do  state  you  have  the  Information 
in  Washington.  I  shall  expect  the  Informa- 
tion forthwith. 
Please  return. 

Kind  regards, 

LiNDLET  Beckworth. 

Congress  of  tht  UNrftn  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  27,  1961. 

Dear  Director:  For  the  years  1958,  1959, 
and  1960  I  desire  the  following  Information: 

How  many  barley  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In 
your  State  In  each  year? 

How  many  corn  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
State  in  each  year? 

How  many  grain  sorghum  producers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned   in   your  State  in  each  year? 

How  many  oat  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
State  In  each  year'  [ 

How  many  rye  producer,?  p^-ticlpated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
State  In  each  year? 

How  many  soybean  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  State  in  each  year? 

How  many  wheat  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  State  in  each  year? 

How  many  farmers  participated  In  the  pro- 
grams of  two  of  these  crops?  How  many 
farmers    participated    In    the    programs    of 


three  of  these  crops?  How  many  farmers 
participated  in  the  programs  of  four  of  these 
crops? 

For  this  Information  I  shall  be  grateful. 
Regards. 

LiNDLEY  Beckworth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hoE>€  to  have  the  in- 
formation soon. 


R-70  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1961 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  space  age 
spectaculars,  our  scientists  and  engineers 
have  considered  that  one  of  the  areas  in 
•vhich  the  United  States  may  well  ac- 
quire a  first  is  that  of  the  supersonic 
airliner.  But  now,  in  the  proposed  cut- 
back of  the  B-70  program,  not  only  is 
our  national  security  imperiled  but  also 
the  timetable  for  America's  first  opera- 
tional supersonic,  commercial  trans- 
port— which  will  grow  out  of  the  B-70 
technology — is  thereby  moved  back  in- 
definitely. 

In  regard  to  national  security,  we 
could  be  assured  that  if  our  Armed 
Forces  in  certain  situations  might  need 
a  troop  carrier  able  to  travel  3,500  to 
4,000  nautical  miles  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
the  supersonic  transport  could  supply 
this  capability.  The  B-70,  as  a  long- 
range  bomoer,  could  reach  almost  any 
point  on  earth  and  return  at  mach  3 
speed.  Supersonic  airframe  and  engine 
technology,  adapted  to  commercial  air 
trarisport  development,  could  uphold 
America's  position  as  world  leader  in 
commercial  avia'ion,  could  prove  a  boon 
to  American  industry,  and  could  bring 
advances  in  science  and  technology  that 
would  pay  off  in  economic  growth  and 
industrial  progress. 

The  economic  implications  of  a  super- 
sonic airliner  are  imposing.  Today,  fully 
85  percent  of  the  more  than  5.000  air- 
liners operated  in  the  West  are  U.S. 
made.  Exports  of  all  types  of  aeronau- 
tical products  have  been  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $500  million.  Tliis  is  12 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  exported  manu- 
factured goods. 

The  economic  lift  to  be  gained  from 
a  supersonic  airliner  program  would  be 
considerable  from  a  purely  domestic 
standpoint.  The  aviation  industry  has 
the  highest  employment  of  any  industry 
in  the  Nation.  But  the  employment 
trend  has  been  sharply  down  of  late. 
Thus,  manufacture  of  a  major  new 
product  would  be  exceedingly  helpful. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  supersonic  air  transport  program. 
As  a  result,  the  committee  recommended 
that  on  the  basis  of  national  security 
and  because  of  its  close  relationship  to 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  supersonic 
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travel,  the  complete  B-70  development 
should  be  carried  out. 

The  B-70  has  been  designed  to  com- 
press time  and  distance  far  beyond  any- 
thing of  its  type  yet  built,  and  I  believe 
the  research  and  development  phase  has 
progressed  sufflciently  so  that  added 
funds  should  go  Into  a  speedup  of  the 
program — not  a  cutback  to  the  proto- 
type phase.  The  development  of  new 
weapons  systems  requires  such  a  long 
lead  time  that  if  we  delay  further,  we 
may  find  that  we  have  lost  out  to  other 
nations.  I  believe  in  this  instance  we 
would  be  justified  to  take  a  calculated 
risk  to  push  the  B-70  program.  I  am 
among  the  first  to  recognize  that  these 
risks  are  expensive  and  money  can  we 
wasted.  But  when  the  security  of  our 
country  is  involved,  when  the  program 
would  not  only  have  great  military  sig- 
nificance but  infinite  commercial  possi- 
bilities as  well.  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
take  those  risks  and  proceed  with  the 
development  of  this  program  with  a  sense 
of  urgency. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  Mr  Najeeb  A.  Halaby,  new  head 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  as  say- 
ing in  an  address  delivered  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  that 
there  were  "at  least  four  cogent  rea- 
sons for  pushing  the  [supersonic  air- 
liner) project" 

First,  he  said,  it  was  important  for  the 
advancement  of  the  technology  of 
maimed  flight. 

His  second  reason  had  to  do  with  na- 
tional security. 

Third,  he  said,  the  Nation's  prestige 
Is  involved.  He  warned  that  the  United 
States  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  tradi- 
tional lead  in  aviation. 

Mr.  Halaby's  fourth  reason  was  eco- 
nomic. He  said  a  fleet  of  supersonic 
planes  would  add  to  the  gross  national 
product  by  creating  more  jobs,  by  sav- 
ing the  time  of  executives,  and  by  mov- 
ing goods  more  quickly. 

The  B-70  and  its  sister,  the  commercial 
supersonic  airliner,  are  too  important  to 
our  national  interest  to  be  held  back  by 
insufficient  funding. 


Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1961 

Mr.  WHARTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently pointed  out  to  the  House  that  our 
various  governmental  programs  are 
working  at  cross-purposes.  We  are  driv- 
ing out  our  small  farmers  about  as  fast  as 
possible  and  bemoaning  our  unemploy- 
ment. 

Surely  the  statistics  down  in  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  must  show  that 
the  large  and  flexible  farm  op>erations 
have  continued  to  hold  their  own.  but 
the  smaller  and  possibly  more  inefficient 
operations    face   steadily    declining   In- 


comes. Under  aU  of  our  so-called  farm 
programs,  either  the  consumer  or  the 
taxpayer  has  to  pay  the  bill  and  it  has 
prown  to  be  no  small  item.  I  do  not 
know  whf  thcr  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  mar- 
ginal farmer  would  probably  be  marginal 
in  other  pursuits  as  well,  but  I  do  know 
that  he  has  been  largely  overlooked  in 
most  of  the  farm  programs.  The  sur- 
pluses can  be  eliminated  only  if  some  of 
the  big  producers  are  induced  to  alter 
their  habits. 

I  am  advised  that  Congress  is  soon  to 
vote  upon  a  do-it-yourself  scheme  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  strictly  old  hat.  How 
about  the  existing  milk  orders  which 
were  set  up  on  that  basis,  to  be  altered 
only  upon  the  vote  of  the  producing 
farmers?  The  Department  tolerated 
group  votiiiB,  which  meant  that  the  in- 
dividual had  no  vote  at  all.  Disparity 
in  producer  pa>Tnents  and  technicalities 
by  the  dozen  crept  in.  but  certainly  not 
through  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers.  I  think  we  should  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  milk  order  procedure 
before  embarking  on  countless  other 
enterprises  of  this  nature.  . 


Watertown  Daily  Times  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24.  1961 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day. April  22.  was  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  published  in 
northern  New  York  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapers  of  the  country.  I 
want  to  take  this  oppwrtunity  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  Times,  to  its  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, John  B.  Johnson,  and  to  its  capa- 
ble staff. 

Although  a  paper  of  less  than  50,000 
circulation,  the  Watertown  Times  has  a 
high  sense  of  public  purpose  and  respon- 
sibility. It  is  one  of  the  few  daily  par>ers 
of  any  size  read  regularly  by  the  State 
Department,  and  its  editorials  are  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  overseas.  Its  fine  reputation 
has  extended  to  the  offices  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government,  although  they  do  not  have 
direct  daily  contact  with  the  paper. 

The  Watertown  Times  established  a 
full-time  Washington  bureau  in  the  fall 
of  1951  to  give  its  readers  more  news  of 
developments  in  the  Nation's  Capital  of 
particular  importance  to  their  area.  It 
covers  the  State  and  National  political 
conventions  of  both  political  parties.  It 
has  correspondents  covering  the  presi- 
dential campaign  activities.  The  Times 
sent  its  Washington  correspondent,  Alan 
S.  Emory,  to  Alaska  in  1958  for  firsthand 
reports  on  what  the  49th  State  was 
really  like.  It  assigned  Mr.  Emory  to 
cover  former  Vice  President  Nixon's  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  in  1959. 


In  1956,  feeling  that  residents  of  the 
East  did  not  sufficiently  understand  is- 
sues that  stirred  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern States,  the  Times  ran  a  series  of 
articles  by  its  own  correspondent  on  is- 
sues of  particular  significance  to  the 
West. 

The  Times  and  I  do  not  always  agree, 
but  each  respects  the  other's  views,  and 
the  newspapers  coverage  of  the  news 
is  scrupulously  fair.  Its  leadership  in 
the  battle  to  make  a  success  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  is  an  established  fact. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saluting  the 
Watertown  Times  on  the  occasion  of  its 
100th  birthday  and  wish  to  bring  this 
event  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress. 


A  Great  Man  at  Chief  of  the 
Army    Engineers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or     ALAB.^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  an  article  from 
the  Mobile  Press  of  Wednesday,  April  19. 
1961.  regarding  the  appointment  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  naming  a 
great  man  as  Chief  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. I  am  enclosing  this  story  and  an 
editorial  about  the  President's  selecting 
Greneral  Wilson  for  the  highest  engineer- 
ing position  we  have,  and  it  is  so  grati- 
fying. This  article  speaks  for  itself,  but 
I  wish  everybody  could  know  this  great 
man  who  has  served  two  stretches  in 
Alabama  as  resident  engineer.  He  has 
served  practically  all  over  this  earth, 
and  if  the  President  and  all  of  us  had 
looked  all  over  this  earth,  we  could  never 
iiave  found  a  more  capable  man  than 
our  own  Gen.  "Weary"  Wilson. 

I  remember  in  the  long  ago  before 
Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick  went  to  his  reward 
that  he  told  me  that  he  considered  the 
then  Colonel  Wilson  one  of  the  great 
engineers  of  this  Nation.  It  is  going  to 
mean  much  to  this  administration  and 
this  entire  Nation  and  the  world  to  have 
this  man  as  head  of  this  great  Army 
Engineers,  one  of  the  finest  groups  that 
has  ever  served  this  country  since  we 
have  had  a  nation.  There  has  never  been 
one  iota  of  scandal  about  the  Army  En- 
gineers. They  have  done  some  of  the 
most  unusual  and  practically  impossible 
pro.iects  on  this  earth.  Now.  after  all  the 
years  and  all  the  great  men  who  have 
served  in  this  capacity,  now  we  get  one 
of  our  own  homefolks  and  you  do  not 
know  how  much  the  people  everywhere 
I  have  talked  to  appreciate  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  in  appointing  this 
great  man  to  be  Chief  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  I  think  everj'body  will  appre- 
ciate what  our  Mobile  Press  Register  way 
down  in  our  beloved  Southland  has  had 
to  say  about  General  Wilson.    I  wish  I 
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could  just  tell  everybody  all  I  know 
about  this  man,  his  wonderful  wife  and 
his  family.  I  have  worked  with  him  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  I  have  never 
known  a  greater  and  a  better  man. 

I  remember  a  little  saying  that  goes 
something  like  this: 

Just  Thinking 

Life  Is  not  a  treadmill.  Life  Is  a  beautiful 
and  fascinating  field  of  endeavor  and  enter- 
prise, with  inspiring  horizons  of  newer  and 
greater  fields  beckoning  ever  onward.  Work 
and  service  axe  blessings  to  enrich  one's  life, 
and  make  it  truly  worth  living.  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  does  his  work  Joyfully. 

Now.  I  believe  that  was  by  a  great 
writer.  Grenville  Kleiser.  and  I  found 
that  Little  quote  in  Sunshine,  a  maga- 
zine of  May  1961.  Well,  that  just  fits 
Gen.  "Weary"  WiLson.  because  he  is 
blessed  and  he  does  do  his  work  joy- 
fully, and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
I  remember  so  many  things  so  many 
great  men  had  to  say  about  the  develop- 
ment of  03ar  waterways,  and  I  am  going 
to  quote  here  some  of  them  because  it 
says  here  'The  Importance  of  Water- 
"^•ays  Stated  by  Voices  of  Wisdom." 
which  is  included  in  "Waterways  of  the 
United  States."  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  River  and  Harbor 
Contractors.  The  first  was  our  great 
President,  Geortje  Washington,  and  I 
quote; 

Prompted  by  actual  observations.  I  could 
.  not  help  taking  a  more  extensive  view  of 
the  vast  inland  navigation  possibilities  of 
the  United  States,  both  from  maps  and  the 
observations  of  others  as  well  a^  myself.  I 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense 
extent  and  importance  of  it.  and  with  the 
goodness  of  that  providence  which  has  dealt 
its  forces  to  us  in  so  profuse  a  hand.  Would 
to  God  that  we  may  have  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  improve  them. 

The  next  was  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  I  quote: 

No  commercial  object  of  Government  pa- 
tronage can  be  so  exclusively  general  as  not 
to  be  of  some  peculiar  local  advantage: 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  Is  so  local 
as  not  to  be  of  some  general  advantage. 
The  Navy,  as  I  understand  It.  was  estab- 
lished, and  is  maintained  at  great  annual 
expense,  partly  for  war.  when  war  shall 
come,  but  partly  also  and  perhaps  chiefly, 
for  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  high 
seas.  This  latter  object  Is,  for  all  I  can  see. 
in  principle  the  same  as  Internal  improve- 
ments. The  driving  of  a  pirate  from  the 
track  of  commerce  on  the  broad  ocean,  and 
the  removal  of  a  snag  from  its  more  narrow 
path  in  the  Mississippi  River,  cannot.  I 
think,  be  distinguished  in  principle. 

The  next  was  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  I  quote: 

The  development  of  our  Inland  waterways 
will  have  results  far  beyond  the  immediate 
gain  to  commerce.  Deep  channels  along  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts,  and  from  the  gulf 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  will  have  high  value 
for  the  national  defense.  A  channel  is  no 
deeper  than  its  shallowest  reach,  and  to 
improve  rivers  short  of  the  point  of  effec- 
tive naylgablllty  Is  a  sheer  waste  of  all  costs. 
The  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways 
can  and  should  be  made  to  pay  for  itself, 
so  far  as  practicable,  from  the  incidental 
proceeds  from  waterpower  and  other  uses. 
Navigation  should  of  course  be  free.  But 
the  greatest  return  will  come  from  the  In- 
creased commerce,  growth,  and  prosperity 
of  our  people. 


The  next  was  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
and  I  quote: 

Modern  forms  of  development  have  made 
water  carriage  the  cheapest  of  all  transpor- 
tation for  many  types  of  goods.  With  greater 
depths  and  with  Improvements  In  craft,  it 
Is  possible  to  restore  our  waterways.  Nor 
will  this  Jeopardize  the  prosp>erlty  of  our 
railways  as  some  predict.  Through  the 
Improvement  of  our  waterways.  It  will  be 
possible  to  distribute  industry  and  popula- 
tion better,  because  waterways  tend  to  place 
many  towns  and  cities  upon  an  equality  In 
transportation. 

And.  last  but  not  least,  by  our  own 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  has 
done  such  a  good  job.  and  I  quote': 

Water  Is  unquestionably  one  of  the  vital 
keys  to  our  future  security  and  survival,  as 
well  as  to  our  well-being.  If  this  Nation  Is 
to  end  the  waste  of  our  water  resources.  It 
we  are  to  develop  more  fully  the  use  of  our 
water  for  economic  growth  and  the  needs 
of  our  exploding  population,  we  should— 
without  further  delay — greatly  accelerate 
our  programs  as  regards  conservation,  trans- 
portation, power,  flood  control,  and  other 
aspects  of  our  natural  water   resources 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree,  and  I  know  you 
vnll,  with  every  word  that  all  of  these 
great  Presidents  have  had  £o  say  about 
the  development  of  our  waterways,  from 
George  Washington,  our  first  President, 
down  to  the  last  Pi-esident.  the  present 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

JJP.K.  Names  Mobile  Man 

Washington. — MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  King 
Wilson  of  Mobile  was  nominated  by  President 
Kennedy  Tuesday  to  be  Chief  of  Army  Engi- 
neers. The  President  also  nominated  Wilson 
for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

Wilson  Is  commanding  general  of  the 
Engineer  Center  at  Fort  Belvolr.  Va.  He  will 
succeed  Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner.  who 
is  retiring. 

Wilson  was  the  Mobile  district  engineer 
from  June  1949,  to  September  1952.  when  he 
was  named  South  Atlantic  division  engineer 
at  Atlanta. 

He  Is  married  t<}  the  former  Miss  Jeanne 
Herman    of   Ttoscaloosa.   Ala. 

Wilson  was  born  at  Fort  Barrancas,  near 
Pensacola.  Fla.,  in  1906.  During  his  period 
as  Mobile  district  engineer,  the  district  office 
completed  work  on  the  Alatoona  Dam.  con- 
tinued construction  of  the  Jim  WoodrufT 
Dam,  and  started  work  on  the  Buford  and 
Demopolis  Dams. 


[From  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press.  Apr.  19.  1961] 

Wilson's   Selection    for   Highest   Engineer 

Position  Is  Gratifying 

Moblllans  undoubtedly  are  In  unanimous 
accord  with  action  of  President  Kennedy  In 
nominating  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson.  Jr., 
to  be  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general. 

Local  gratification  over  the  development 
stems  from  Moblllans'  admiration  for  Gen- 
eral Wilson  and,  from  their  recognition  of 
his  outstanding- ability.  Moreover,  since  he 
owns  a  home  here,  and  married  Miss  Jeanne 
Herman  while  she  was  a  teacher  at  Lelnkauf 
School,  the  general  has  very  strong  Mobile 
ties. 

General  Wilson  served  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers twice  at  Mobile  during  his  career.  He 
came  here  first  after  graduating  from  We.st 
Point,  and  was  district  engineer  here  from 
June   1949  to  Octol)er  1952. 

Since  leaving  Mobile,  he  has  served  as 
division  engineer  of  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  In  Atlanta:  division 
engineer  of  the  Mediterranean  division, 
where  he  did  outstanding  work  In  the  con- 


struction of  Air  Force  bases  in  north  Africa; 
commanding  general  of  the  18th  Engineer 
Brigade.  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for  Military 
Construction. 

The  Wilson's  home,  to  which  the  couple 
plan  to  retire  when  his  Army  career  ends.  Is 
located  In  Spring  Hill. 

The  general  is  widely  known  in  Mobile  as 
a  result  of  the  active  role  he  played  In  civic 
and  social  life  of  the  community  while  sta- 
tioned here. 

It  will  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the  Mo- 
bile district  to  have  such  n  man  in  the  Chief 
of  Engineer's  post,  since  he  knows  so  inti- 
mately the  conditions  and  the  potential  of 
this  district 

A  man  of  his  ability,  character,  and  long 
experience  should  have  no  difficulty  winning 
approval  by  the  Senate.  It  is  Inconceivable 
that  the  Nation  could  find  a  better  man  for 
the  high  post. 


Interdependence  Key  to   Mufual  Welfare 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
discusses  the  necessity  for  continued 
harmonious  relations  t>etween  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  spring  1961  issue  of  Inco, 
published  by  the  International  Nickel 
Co.,  Inc.  Secretary  Udall  stresses  the 
interdependence  of  the  two  countries  in 
the  field  of  raw  material  mineral  re- 
sources. He  urges  close  cooperation  in 
resource  development  and  elimination  of 
trade  barriers  between  the  two  countries. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  his  arti- 
cle, and  the  International  Nickel  Co.  for 
its  publication  of  the  Secretary's  views. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Interdepend- 
ence Key  to  Mutual  Welfare  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interdependence  Key  to  Mitttjal  Welfare  or 
Canada  and  the  United  States 

(By  Stewart  L  Udall.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior) 

During  the  past  .several  years  there  has 
been,  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  a  wel- 
comed upsurge  of  concern  with  United 
States-Canadian  relations.  This  reflects 
both  some  genuine  problems  and  some  mis- 
understandings. Even  more  imp>ortant, 
however.  It  Is  an  encouraging  recognition 
that  our  complex  Interdependence  is  no 
longer  being  taken  for  granted. 

In  the  United  States,  this  recognition  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  historic  mission  to  Can- 
ada undertaken  by  Representatives  Brooks 
Hays  and  Frank  Coffin  in  1957.  This  report 
of  my  colleagues  made  a  deep  Impression  In 
Congress,  as  well  as  In  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government. 

In  the  succeeding  years  some  notable 
steps  have  been  taken.  A  Joint  group  was 
formed  of  Canadian  parliamentarians  and 
U.S.  Members  of  Congress,  which  meets  pe- 
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rlodlcally  to  dlscxiss  matters  of  common  in- 
terest. A  pennaner.t  Subc(wnmltt«e  on 
Canada  has  been  eetabllshf-d  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conimitt«e,  and  two  Joint 
committees  composed  of  top  United  States 
and  Canadian  officials  In  the  executive 
branch,  one  dealing  with  economic  affairs 
and  one  wltb  defense,  now  bold  regular  con- 
Eultntlons. 

In  addition,  a  new  private  orpanlwitlon, 
the  Canadian-Amertcin  Committee,  has 
been  formed  by  busliiees  groups  of  both 
countries  and  is  contributing  an  important 
series  of  research  studlie  on  economic  Issues. 
In  these  and  in  other  ways,  Canadians  and 
Americans  are  evolving  out  of  shared  experi- 
ence the  institutions  and  traditions  cf  a 
special  kind  ca  community. 

Thua,  the  revolution  In  military  tech- 
nology has  confronted  us  with  the  common 
threat  of  transpolar  war.  The  cold  war  has 
challenged  our  common  cultural  and  politi- 
cal heritage.  As  a  result,  our  national  se- 
curity programs  are  moie  closely  linked  than 
ever  before  In  a  system  of  continental  de- 
fense. From  another  jispect,  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  markets  In  Europe,  and  the 
prospect  of  other  such  regional  groupings 
elsewhere  have  given  new  importance  to  our 
already  strong  economJr  ties.  It  Is  clear 
that  United  States  and  Canadian  economic 
interdependence  must  continue  to  grow. 
The  future  holds  a  prospect  of  continuing 
and  expanding  benefits  to  both  countries  If 
we  are  wise  in  fostering  the  growth  of  our 
unique  community  of  Interests. 

The  magnitude  of  this  community.  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  is  measured  In  some  familiar 
figures  The  United  States  and  Canada  are 
each  other's  beet  trade  customers  Canada 
takes  23  6  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  and. 
In  turn,  sells  614  percent  of  Its  exports  to 
this  oounuy.  In  1956,  Canadians  purchased 
almost  $4  billion  (US.  currency)  worth  of 
goods  of  all  kinds  fi-om  the  TJnlted  States, 
while  US.  Imports  totaled  about  92  9  bil- 
lion (Canadian  currency)  from  our  northern 
neighbor. 

Underlying  the  pattern  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment is  an  lmix)rtant  reality — the  prac- 
tical and  natural  factors  that  make  the 
economies  of  the  two  countries  complemen- 
tary Anyone  who  wor)3.  as  I  do.  in  the 
area  of  natural  resources,  mu3t  be  particu- 
larly aware  of  these  factors.  They  have  been 
impressively  documented  In  a  recent  study 
by  the  Canadian-American  Committee  on 
the  Future  of  Industrial.  Raw  Materials  In 
North  America. 

By  1980,  according  to  this  study.  United 
States  and  Canadian  requirements  for  raw 
materials  will  double  Of  28  key  Industrial 
materials,  the  United  States  will  be  deficient 
in  22.  Canada  In  8.  However.  If  the  resources 
of  the  two  countries  are  available  to  each 
other — BS  they  naturally  and  practically 
should  be — the  deficits  of  each  country  could 
be  reduced  subBtantlally. 

For  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
pooling  of  resources  In  which  one  or  the 
other  Is  deficient  would  ribstantlally  reduce 
dependence  on  other  sources  of  supply,  a 
factor  of  critical  Importance  to  our  common 
national  security  Thus  Canada  can  provide 
the  bulk  of  vital  U.S.  nickel  requirements, 
and  important  quantities  of  lumber  and 
wood  products,  for  example,  while  herself 
becoming  a  valuable  customer  for  American 
coal  and  phosphate.  Such  facts,  as  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out.  emphasize  "that  under- 
lying economic  forces  are  likely  to  be  work- 
ing powerfully  in  the  direction  of  greater 
economic  Interdependenoe  within  North 
America."  They  document  the  assertion  by 
the  United  States-Canadian  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  of  the  Intimate  and  Im- 
portant relations  between  United  States  and 
Canadian  production  and  markets  for  such 
conunodltles  as  lead  and  zinc,  aluminum, 
copper,  nickel,  and  uranium   " 


However  Important  these  relatiotis  are. 
and  however  great  their  benefits,  they  will 
Tiot  come  auiomutlcally  and  they  cannot 
be  tiiken  for  granted.  Our  mutual  welfare 
depends  on  a  spirit  of  reciprocity  and  flexi- 
bility in  adapting  to  changing  circumstances. 
Generally,  this  means  we  must  continue  to 
buUd  the  Institutions  within  which  nego- 
tiations and  adjustments  can  take  place — 
Institutions  like  the  parliamentary  and  ex- 
ecutive Joint  groups  now  functioning,  and 
the  countless  private  relationships  on  which 
the  substance  of  our  Interdependence  Is 
founded. 

In  the  area  of  my  own  special  concern ,  It 
Is  essential  that  our  two  countries  maintain 
the  closest  cooperation  In  resource  develop- 
ment and  use.  United  States  and  Canadian 
Interests  are  not  always  Identical.  Yet  the 
natural  logic  of  interdependence  requ.res 
continual  recognition  of  the  compelling 
factors  that  dictate  cooperation. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  planned 
Joint  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  are  dramatic  examples  of  such  coop- 
eration. It  must  extend  likewise  to  ellrnl- 
nallon  of  needless  tarifls  and  other  trule 
barriers,  to  re.source  planning  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  many  other  areas  In  which 
the  future  benefits  of  United  States-Cana- 
dian cooperation  depend. 


Wathinfton  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  April  22,  1961 : 

The  omnibus  Judgeship  bill  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges  parsed  336  to  76.  The  final  version 
was  the  Democrat  bill  proposing  70  new 
Judgeships  (10  circuit.  60  district;  at  present 
there  are  68  circuit,  245  district  Judges). 
Earlier,  amendments  to  limit  the  nimiber  of 
new  Judgeships  to  35  and  59.  respectively, 
both  Republican  sponsored  (I  supported), 
were  defeated  by  near  party-line  votes. 

Background:  The  acute  need  for  addi- 
tional Judgeships  is  unquestioned  The  ques- 
tion was  how  many  more?  Last  year  the 
House  Committees  (Judiciary  and  Rules) 
unanimously  approved  35  new  Judgeships, 
after  the  Judicial  conference  reconunended 
54.  This  ye.or  the  Senate  approved  73  new 
seats.  In  between  the  Judicial  Conference 
approved  59  and  69.  respectively.  The  Senate 
held  no  hearings  and  the  House  held  hear- 
ings only  on  the  69  after  last  years  study 
and  approval  of  35. 

Arguments  for  the  70  new  Judgeships  cen- 
tered around  the  need  and  the  Judicial  con- 
ference's latest  recommendation  of  69.  Ar- 
guments agalnFt  centered  around  Judiciary 
Committee  action  which  cut  last  year's  rec- 
ommendation from  54  to  35,  so  why  now  go 
beyond  the  latest  recommendation,  particu- 
larly without  hearings  In  either  House  or 
Senate  on  the  need  for  this  number?  To  me 
the  debate  was  a  sad  commentary  on  Mem- 
bers playing  politics  with  the  Judgeshliw 
instead  of  putting  merit  and  need  first.  Ob- 
viously, the  2-year  delay  In  action  by  a 
Democrat-led  Congress  was  solely  a  gamble 
on  political  grounds,  awaiting  the  presiden- 
tial election  outcome,  so  that  the  new  judge- 
ships would  be  Democrat  selected  As  Mr. 
Bbown  (Ohio)  put  It  quoting  the  Rules  Com- 


nilttee  chairman:  "We  gambled  on  this 
Judiciary  bill  and  we  won  We  gambled  on 
the  results  of  the  election  and  now  we  will 
name  the  judges"  There  It  Is  plainly  stated. 
For  my  part  I  shall  continue  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  a  bill,  smart  politics,  whatever 
they    may    be.    notwithstanding 

There  are  some  interesting  philosophical 
byproducts  of  this  debate:  ( 1 )  85  Judges  we 
clearly  established  by  hearings  and  study, 
wore  needed,  perhaps  even  more  But  70  have 
never  been  established  as  needed:  (2)  Mem- 
bers of  (Congress  arc  even  more  vulnerable 
now  to  legitimate  criticism  because  so  many 
are  attorneys  and  may  well  be  looking  hope- 
fully toward  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench;  (3)  we  should  not  forget  the  in- 
creasing workload  and  shift  of  cases  as  Fed- 
eral courts  replace  State  courts  in  our 
continuing  Federal  centralization  of  our 
Goverrunent;  (4)  many  Members  were  forced 
to  vote  against  the  bill  (including  myself) 
who  are  Indeed  for  additional  Judgeships  and 
have  for  years  Bp>onsored  such  legislation 
because  of  this  political  padding  of  the  num- 
ber; (5)  the  northern  Democrats  and  south- 
ern Democrats  coalesced  to  pass  the  bill. 
There  was  no  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats  against  It  Only  Re- 
publicans. 76  of  them,  opposed  the  bill;  (6) 
the  President  can  appoint  89  Judges  (15  cir- 
cuit and  74  district)  now  — all  Democrats — a 
number  not  appointed  by  any  cf  his  3  pred- 
ecessors tmtll  4  years  In  office.  Last  year 
President  Eisenhower  offered  to  select  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  50  percent  from  either 
party  as  an  Incentive  to  stimulate  Congress 
to  act,  but  Democrat  leadership  refused  to 
act  despite  the  need. 

The  lessons  of  this  bill  were  twofold :  Con- 
gress Is  playing  politics  with  the  Federal 
Judiciary  and  a  heavily  concentrated  cne- 
party  political  philosophy  by  Federal  Judges 
Is  a  danger  to  our  society. 

Social  sectirlty  amendments  of  1961  passed 
handily.  400-14  (plus  3  paired  aeainst)  The 
bill  generally  followed  the  Kennedy  propos- 
als: (1)  Increased  minimum  benefits  from 
$33  to  $40;  (2)  lowered  men's  retirement  age 
to  receive  benefits  from  65  to  62;  (3)  Increased 
the  widow's  benefits  from  75  to  82 'i  percent 
of  the  worker's  retirement  benefit;  (4)  low- 
ered the  qualifying  work  requirement  from 
1  quarter  each  9  months  worked  to  1  quarter 
per  year  (years  since  1950);  (4)  Increased 
social  security  taxes  one-eighth  percent  em- 
ployer, one-eighth  employee  beginning  In 
1962. 

Arguments  for  are  self-evident :  There  is 
wider  coverage  and  greater  benefit  offered 
for  an  almost  gratuitous  cost.  Arguments 
against  as  expressed  In  minority  views 
(Mason,  Illinois,  Utt,  California.  Alger. 
Texas)  Include:  (1)  A  closed  or  gag  rule 
prescribed  floor  debate  preventing  amend- 
ments being  considered  (remember  the 
Rules  Committee  fuss  and  the  real  danger 
should  the  committee  change  the  rules  of 
floor  debate).  (2)  Social  security  Is  actuar- 
ially unsound  becaxtse  It  shifts  the  cost  (like 
a  chain  letter)  to  future  generations — some 
$300  billion  In  present  and  future  obliga- 
tions of  this  program  are  "unfunded."  Ex- 
amples of  why:  (a)  For  $13  paid  In  $9,100 
can  be  received,  (b)  For  the  maximum 
amount  paid  In  since  social  security  started 
In  1937  of  $2,580,  a  man  and  wife  retiring 
this  year  can  receive  $31,200  (3)  Th\s  bill 
considers  social  security  as  an  antirecession, 
pump-priming  device  which  It  never  was 
Intended  to  be  (Docvmient  81.  February  2, 
President's  messaged.  (4)  Social  security 
taxes  are  becoming  a  secondary  graduated 
Income  tax  scheduled  to  go  up  to  9  >4  per- 
cent by  1969.  As  a  first  dollar  tax  there  are 
no  deductions  so  It  hits  modest  Incomes  the 
hardest.  Many  will  pay  more  social  security 
tax  than  Income  tax.  (5)  This  Is  not  insur- 
ance. The  Supreme  Cotirt  Justifies  it  only 
as   welfare.      It   is   a   hoax   and    pretense   to 
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present  it  as  insurance  It  can  be  voted  out. 
It  :6  poiifical. 

Perhaps  Sam  Gompers,  the  father  of  labor 
unions,  said  it  best:  "Compulsory  social  In- 
surance Is  In  its  essence  undemocratic  and 
It  cannot  remo%e  or  prevent  p>overty.  TTie 
workers  of  America  adhere  to  voluntary  In- 
stitutions in  preference  to  compulsory  sys- 
tems, which  are  held  to  be  not  only  Imprac- 
ticable, but  a  menace  to  their  rights,  welfare, 
and  their  liberty  " 

For  my  part,  I  refuse  to  vote  Increased 
costs  which  further  imbalance  an  already 
dangerously  imbalanced  program  I  predict 
the  whole  program  will  either  collapse  fi- 
nancially or  will  be  voted  out  by  later  gen- 
erations who  refuse  to  pay  the  charge  ac- 
counts the  program  is  running  up 

The  basic  faults  of  the  program  rest  on 
( 1  I  assumption  of  constantly  increasing 
number  of  new  entrants  to  the  program,  who 
will  pay  the  taxes,  always  on  high  income — 
there  dare  not  be  a  slowdown  In  population 
growth  or  a  decline  in  pay  scales  or  this 
program  will  fall  to  collect  what  must  be 
paid  out;  (2)  unforeseen  factors  earlier  un- 
known Include:  lai  people  are  living  longer, 
so  there  are  progressively  more  beneficiaries 
than  anticipated  at  the  outset,  (b)  Congress 
.  constantly  Increases  coverage  and  benefits 
for  political  reasons,  to  please  voters  (al- 
ways Just  before  election  every  2  years — this 
bill  now  being  the  exception). 

Opposition  in  Congress  Is  growing  as  the 
fallacies  of  the  social  security  program  are 
seen  or  suspected.  Since  my  coming  to  Con- 
gress, opposition  has  Increased  from  2  (of 
which  I  was  one)  to  17  recorded  votes.  This 
number  will  grow.  My  hope  is  that  we  can 
correct  the  program  before  it  collapses  ir- 
reparably, leaving  many  older  citizens  with- 
out the  promised  security 

THE    COMMUNIST    CONSPIRACY  —  WORLDWIDE 
DOMINATION 

Communism  versus  the  United  States:  We 
are  at  war  because  the  enemy  is  at  war  with 
us  and  Intends  to  win  either  the  cold  war  of 
subversion  or  a  shooting  war,  limited  or 
worldwide.  These  are  the  goals  of  the  Com- 
munists who  Intend  to  bury  us,  literally,  in 
victory  at  arms  through  violent  revolution,  if 
necessary  or  figuratively  by  subversion  and 
propaganda  and  or  forcing  us  to  spend  our- 
selves into  bankruptcy.  Communism,  the 
worldwide  conspiracy.  headquarters  In 
Moscow.  Success  has  resulted  In  43  years 
from  murder,  enslavement,  lying,  deceit. 
blackmail  and  refusal  to  honor  contractual 
agreements.  Now  approximately  half  of  the 
world  l3  dominated  by  the  Kremlin.  Mean- 
while fifth  column  activities  go  on  In  all  the 
other  nations  above  or  under  ground,  regard- 
less of  illegality.  The  U.N.  has  been  used  as 
a  propaganda  tool  where  Russia  pays  too 
little,  controls  too  many  votes,  vetoes  action, 
mlnlpulates  the  Secretariat,  and  disregards 
both  the  charter  and  any  agreements  reached 
within  the  UN. 

The  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  on  the  contrary,  abides  by  law  and 
contracts  The  United  States  has  caused  no 
world  problems  through  conquest,  has  sought 
no  new  real  estate  nor  enslavement  of  any 
people  The  United  States  has  tried  to  nego- 
tiate honorably  any  disagreements  between 
nations  through  the  U.N.  The  United  States 
abides  by  the  U.N  Charter  and  agreements 
The  United  States  has  sought  to  provide 
leadership  by  example,  and  to  help  and  to 
protect  any  nation  maintaining  or  seeking 
freedom  defined  as  the  right  to  Its  own  self- 
determination.  The  United  States  has  even 
sought  In  good  conscience  to  be  understand- 
ing of  and  get  alon^  with  the  Russians.  The 
United  States  has  practiced  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. Military  alliances  with  other  nations 
are  defensive  only.  Exchanges  of  all  kinds — 
educational,  cultural,  trade  and  technology — 
even  with  the  enemy,  have  characterized  U.S. 
conduct.  Foreign  aid  has  been  given  to 
many  nations  to   help  each  nation  develop. 


Over  the  years  since  World  War  lis  end 
(When  we  were  militarily  stronger  than  the 
entire  world)  the  United  States  has  been 
continuously  losing  strength  relatively  and 
the  Communists  have  been  gaining.  U.S. 
successes  at  most  have  been  a  temporary 
halting  or  slowdown  of  communism's 
growth — half  the  world  since  1917 — 962  mil- 
lion people  and  10  nations  engulfed  since 
World  War  II.  Today  Cuba  is  In  the  balance. 
Laos  Is  tottering.  Africa  is  leaning.  Tomor- 
row what  other  area  or  nation,  and  the  day 
after,  until  what — the  United  States  stands 
alone  confronted  by  the  entire  world?  Too 
late  then  will  it  be  to  Inflame  the  enslaved 
people  who.  like  Hungarians,  are  thoroughly 
crushed  and  unable  to  rise. 

Lets  look  at  the  balance  sheet  (Barry 
Goi.DWATER.  "Conscience  of  a  Conservative." 
Soviet  Menace,  p.  86)  The  United  States  of- 
ficially recognized  the  Communist  Russian 
Government  in  1933.  The  United  States  has 
subsidized  Socialist  and  Communist  govern- 
ments, dedicated  enemies,  and  neutral  gov- 
ernments, hardly  U.S.  friends,  then  or  now. 
The  United  States  has  lost  at  every  negotia- 
tion by  agreeing  to  negotiate  matters  not 
negotiable  (example:  agreeing  to  other  na- 
tions' enslavement  by  Communists).  The 
United  States  has  lost  the  propaganda  battle 
through  the  U.N.  at  every  turn,  the  exchange 
program  has  brought  Communist  spies  and 
dupes,  peaceful  coexistence  as  a  practice  by 
the  U.N.  has  meant  bowing  to  Russia's  wishes 
because  of  the  Russian  world  blackmail 
through  the  balance  of  terror,  the  threat  of 
an  atomic  world  wp.r  III. 

So  the  United  States  has  been  weakened 
by  the  UN.  action;  and  by  its  own  policies, 
another  example  of  the  latter  being  the  self- 
imposed  ban  on  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Tactical  weapons  for  limited  warfare  are 
needed  and  tests  are  needed . 

Our  policies  of  peacefulness  have  led  to 
the  outright  invasion  of  o\ir  hemisphere  by 
the  Communists  in  Cuba.  90  miles  away.  In 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The  bill 
of  particulars  In  Cuba  reads  like  nil  the 
others.  (1)  US  citizens  have  been  executed, 
(2)  Cuba  has  expropriated  over  $1  billion 
of  US.  citizens'  property.  (3)  the  propaganda 
lies  have  well  discredited  the  United  States 
m  the  eyes  of  the  world,  despite  US.  hands- 
ofT  policy.  (4)  the  revolutionary  forces  are 
unquestionably  tools  of   the  Communists. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  Cuba  and 
communism — assuming  we  still  consider 
freedom  paramount  and  believe  In  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  The  agonizing 
reappraisal,  so  long  overdue,  will  Include 
the  realization  that  the  Communist  menace 
will  not  be  licked  by  local  skirmishes  In 
outlying  countries.  No:  the  trouble  center 
Is  the  Kremlin.  To  beat  them,  to  win  this 
struggle,  the  United  States  must:  ( 1 )  realize 
we  are  at  war  and  we  must  win:  (2)  take 
the  offensive,  no  policy  of  drift  or  awaiting 
another  new  trouble  area;  (3)  keep  building 
our  present  military  superiority — start  nu- 
clear testing  and  develop  the  tactical  war- 
fare nuclear  weapons  needed  for  limited  war- 
fare; (4)  keep  our  economy  strong — cut  down 
welfare  spending,  stimulate  free  enterprise 
production  by  tax  cuts;  (6)  be  firm,  tough, 
the  self -recognized  leader:  Stipulate  and 
make  others  conform  to  our  standards,  de- 
fined and  defended  as  peace,  freedom  and 
Justice,  as  against  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist domination  of  people,  and  their  ap- 
praisal of  and  demand  for  other  standards; 
(6)  extend  foreign  aid  only  to  antl-Com- 
munlst  friends  on  our  terms,  mainly  as  loans 
and  technical  assistance  with  self-matching 
effort  from  the  recipient  nations;  (7)  declare 
communism  the  outlaw  of  civilization;  with- 
draw recognition  of  the  Communist  leaders 
as  the  government  of  the  Russian  people; 
refuse  to  do  business  with  them  or  to  make 
contracts  that  won't  be  honored,  even  as 
we  refuse  to  recognize  Red  China,  as  a  ban- 
dit nation;  (8)  encourage  captive  nations  to 


revolt,  being  particularly  careful  on  timing; 
(9)  encourage  expatriated  people  to  liberate 
and  regain  their  homeland  (China,  for  ex- 
ample): (10)  be  prepared  for  armed  conflict, 
knowing  that  ail  nations  respect  strength 
(particularly  the  bully) — talk  tough,  but  be 
tough. 

Only  as  we  pursue  a  firm,  clearly  outlined 
course  of  US.  self-imposed  Interest,  as  the 
free  world's  leader,  can  wa  hope  to  avoid 
world  war  III,  and  if  it  should  come.  God 
forbid,  survive  it  while  communism  per- 
ishes. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Douglas 
Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C., 
Friday,  April  21,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  profound  and  informative 
address  delivered  on  April  21.  1961,  in 
Washington.  D.C..  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  by  the  Honorable  Douglas 
Dillon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  share 
with  you  the  administration's  thinking  about 
some  of  the  pressing  economic  problems  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  our  Nation "s  present  and 
future  well-being. 

To  begin  with.  I  think  one  can  fairly  say 
that  there  is  a  substantial  consensus  in  our 
country  today  on  national  economic  goals: 

We  want  a  steadily  expanding  economy, 
based  upon  a  strengthened  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

We  want  a  rate  of  growth  sufficient  to  give 
us  an  ever-rising  standard  of  living  and  to 
provide  jobs  for  all. 

We  want  to  assure  the  education  of  our 
youth  and  the  health  and  security  of  those 
who  are  growing  old. 

We  want  an  economy  that  can  adequately 
provide  for  our  national  defense  and  furnish 
our  fair  share  of  the  development  needs  of 
less  fortunate  peoples  in  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America. 

We  want  to  accomplish  all  of  this  In  an 
atmosphere  of  relative  price  stability. 

Inevitably  there  will  be  differences  among 
us  over  the  means  we  should  employ  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  But  we  must  not 
permit  such  differences  to  obscure  our  basic 
agreement.  We  must  recognize  that  unless 
all  elements  in  our  society  work  together,  we 
cannot  mobilize  the  massive  effort  required 
of  our  Nation  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
the  sixties. 

Before  considering  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  we  should  follow  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives, let  us  look  briefly  at  ourselves  as 
we  are  today: 

We  are  a  people  who  have  built  what  Is. 
clearly    the    strongest    and    most    advanced-' 
economy   on   earth.     But.   as  recent   experi- 
ence  demonstrates,    we   have    not   mastered 
the  art  of  keeping  our  economy  operating  at 
the  highest  sustainable  levels. 

The  recession  from  which  we  are  now 
beginning  to  emerge  has  been  relatively 
mild.     For    example.    In   terms   of   constant 
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dollars  which  allow  for  Inflation,  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  now  only  2.3  percent  below 
last  years  peak,  compared  with  a  decline  of 
4  7  percent  In  the  1958  recession.  Personal 
income  and  Industrial  prc-ductlon  have  also 
fallen  less  than  In  previous  postwar  reces- 
sions. 

However,  before  we  take  too  much  satis- 
faction from  these  figures,  let  us  remember 
that  they  are  relative.  The  absolute  figures 
tell  a  far  different  story:  Current  unemploy- 
ment, with  69  percent  of  our  labor  force 
out  of  work,  approaches  the  worst  days  of 
the  1958  setback  A  record  number  of  our 
cities  are  classified  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment 

Why.  In  view  of  the  relative  mildness  of 
the  recession,  do  we  have  6'/i  mllljon  people 
unemployed? 

The  answer  Is  clear:  We  have  not  been 
producing  at  our  full  capacity  for  some 
years.  Even  last  year,  at  the  point  of  high- 
est production  In  our  history,  our  economy 
was  operating  well  below  its  potential  and 
we  still  had  5  f>ercent  of  our  labor  force  un- 
employed. We  can  and  must  do  better  in 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  until  we  find  ways 
to  Improve  the  overall  performance  of  our 
economy,  the  extent  of  current  unemploy- 
ment demands  prompt  and  forthright  action 
by  the  Federal  Government.  President 
Kennedy  has.  therefore,  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  speed  recovery : 

The  annual  veterans'  dividend  of  $250 
million,  ordinarily  paid  out  over  the  course 
of  a  year,  was  paid  In  full  during  March. 

Tax  refunds  were  speeded  up  and  we  are 
now  $500  million  ahead  of  last  year's  pace 

Government  programs  have  been  expedited 
by  the  prompt  obligation  of  available  funds. 

Most  Important,  a  ten-porary  unemploy- 
ment  compensation   bill    has   been    enacted. 

These  actions,  together  with  Increased  de- 
fense spending  that  got  underway  last  fall 
and  reduced  revenues  st?mmlng  from  the 
recession,  have  created  a  budgetary  deficit 
of  about  $2  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Such  a  deficit  is  not  a  cause  for  alarm  In 
times  like  these  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  a 
stimulus  to  recovery  that  can,  and  should, 
be  readily  offset  l»y  surpluses  as  prosperity 
returns. 

Another  deficit  Is  in  prospect  for  fiscal 
1962:  one  of  about  $3  billion.  This.  too.  will 
be  entirely  appropriate.  The  economy  will 
require  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  modest 
deficit  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  if  it  is  to 
move   forward   at  an   adequate  pace. 

The  Innate  strength  of  our  economy,  the 
Increase  In  Government  outlays  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  the  automatic  action  of 
the  so-called  built-in  budgetary  stabilizers, 
are  apparently  putting  an  end  to  the  cur- 
rent recession.  Looking  backward  we  may 
well  find  that  the  turning  point  was  reached 
early  in  March.  But.  unless  we  act  energeti- 
cally, recovery  is  likely  to  be  sluggish.  Just 
as  the  decline  was  gradual  and  slow. 

No  matter  what  the  pace  of  our  recovery 
from  the  recession,  there  are  major  problems 
confronting  us  which  must  be  solved  if  we 
are  to  realize  our  full  economic  potential. 
We  must  find  ways  first  to  achieve  and  then 
to  maintain  production  at  full  capacity.  We 
must  insure  employment  for  our  steadily 
growing  labor  force.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  preserve  reasonable  price  stability. 

If  we  balance  these  goals  against  our  ac- 
complishments. I  think  It  obvious  that  new 
and  forward  looking  governmental  suction  Is 
called  for. 

Excessive  Federal  spending  Is  clearly  un- 
desirable. But  our  mlnlmiun  national  needs 
must  be  met.  Let  me  cite  those  which  merit 
highest  priority: 

First,  after  careful  reexamination,  the 
President  has  concluded  that  we  must  In- 
crease our  defense  expenditures  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  by  1>4  percent,  or  about  $650 
million.     Surely,  no  one  can  logically  ques- 


tion our  need  or  our  capacity  to  spend 
whatever  is  required  for  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

Second,  we  are  confronted  by  a  shameful 
lag  in  education.  More  education  will,  of 
course,  assure  the  flowering  of  our  national 
culture.  But.  beyond  this,  we  must  recognize 
that  education  today  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
a  nation's  power  and  well-t>elng.  Without 
adequate  education,  we  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  the  economic  growth  we  desire.  Our 
shortcomings  In  providing  our  citizens  with 
education  according  to  their  needs  and  ca- 
pacities is  a  bU|htupon  our  future  Tlie 
problem  has  grown  so*large  that  an  addition- 
al Federal  contribution  is  clearly  and  urgent- 
ly required. 

Third,  we  must  supply  the  ever-growing 
needs  of  our  municipalities:  slum  clearance. 
Improved  transportation,  modern  sewage  fa- 
cilities, and  increased  water  supply.  These 
needs  are  placing  an  unbearable  burden  upon 
our  larger  cities. 

We  can  and  we  must  fulfill  these  needs. 
Fortunately,  if  our  economy  operates  at  full 
capacity,  our  present  tax  system  can  yield  a 
surplus  of  several  billion  dollars.  Our  prob- 
lem is  not.  therefore,  how  to  raise  additional 
revenues  but  to  get  our  economy  operating 
at  higher  levels.  Moreover,  in  setting  tax 
policy,  our  most  difficult  task  Is  not  ob- 
taining more  revenue  but  strengthening  and 
modernizing  our  whole  tax  system  so  as  to 
stimulate  growth  and  Improve  equity.  One 
of  our  major  objectives  is  thoroughgoing  tax 
reform.  An  extensive  review  Is  now  under- 
way and  we  expect  to  present  concrete  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  next  January. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  one  Important 
tax  reform  that  caiinot  wait:  This  is  legln- 
latlon  to  spur  the  modernization  of  otir  plar.t 
and  equipment.  It  is  an  unpleasant  fact 
that  our  plant  equipment  is  growing  old<!r 
year  by  year.  By  contrast,  thanks  to  more 
liberal  Investment  Incentives  than  are  avail- 
able under  our  laws.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  are  modernizing  at  a  much  faster  rate. 
We  must  step  up  our  rate  of  modernization 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  Nation's  competi- 
tive position.  The  installation  of  new  and 
more  efficient  equipment  Is  of  prime  Impor- 
tance in  enabling  us  to  meet  foreign  com- 
fyetltion  In  the  drive  for  export  markets 
which  are  so  essential  to  Improving  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Since  the  installation  of  modern  equip- 
ment means  that  labor  can  produce  more,  we 
must  recognize  that  It  may  complicate  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  However,  mod- 
ernization will  also  increase  Jobs  In  the  caj)- 
ital  goods  industries.  Indeed,  we  estimate 
that  the  tax  incentive  President  Kennedy 
has  recommended  should  lead  to  an  increaj>e 
of  frMn  $2  to  $3  billion  a  year  in  expendi- 
tures for  plant  and  equipment.  Some  250.- 
000  new  Jobs  would  be  required  to  provide 
this  equipment.  In  addition,  at  least  iia 
many  more  people  would  find  employment  as 
an  Indirect  result  of  these  expenditures. 
Although  major  benefits  to  economic  growth 
will  Hccrue  over  the  longer  run.  it  Is  al.30 
clear  that  this  tax  incentive  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  in  speeding  our  recovery  from 
recession.  And.  as  our  economy  speeds  up, 
increased  consumer  and  business  demand 
will  expand  the  variety  and  volume  of  goo<ls 
produced,  thus  creating  new  Jobs  to  replace 
those  eliminated  by  increased  productivity. 
TTils  Is  the  way  of  future  progress. 

The  legislation  the  President  has  request<?d 
Is  carefully  designed  to  promote  increast»d 
spending  for  modernization  and  expansion. 
Its  enactment  is  necessary  to  speed  full  re- 
covery and  promote  rapid  growth  thereaft<r. 
Initially.  It  will  result  in  some  loss  of  reve- 
nue. To  compensate  for  this  loss,  he  is  asJi- 
ing  that  a  niunber  of  serious  tax  defects  lie 
corrected: 

First,  expense  accounts — an  area  where 
abuse  has  virtually  become  a  national  sca;i- 


dal.  Tighter  enforcement  of  the  present  law 
Is  not  an  adequate  solution,  for  it  would  put 
an  unacceptably  heavy  discretionary  burden 
upon  Government  tax  auditors.  What  is 
needed  Is  a  new  and  stricter  legislative  defi- 
nition of  allowable  deductions.  This  Is  what 
we  are  asking. 

Second,  we  are  asking  for  withholding  at 
the  source  of  interest  and  dividends.  Our 
best  estimate  Is  that  at)OUt  $3  billion  of 
income  from  Interest  and  dividends  goes 
unrepwrted  every  year.  This  situation  is 
clearly  unfair  to  all  wage  earners  and.  Indeed, 
to  the  majority  of  taxpayers.  We  are  asking 
that  It  be  corrected  by  a  workable  withhold- 
ing provision  that,  as  in  the  case  65  wages, 
will  collect  at  the  source  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  tax  on  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

Third,  we  are  asking  for  repeal  of  the 
4-percent  dividend  credit.  This  credit  was 
adopted  in  1954  in  an  attempt  to  lighten  the 
double  taxation  of  dividend  Income.  But.  at 
only  4  percent,  it  has  not  served  its  purpose. 
Furthermore,  it  gives  considerably  greater 
benefit  to  those  in  the  higher  Income 
brackets  than  to  the  vast  majority  of  stock- 
holders. This  favoritism  in  the  law  is  un- 
hea'thy  and  should  be  ended.  The  related 
$50  exemption   should  also  be  dropped. 

Finally,  we  seek  an  end  to  tax  provisions 
that  encourage  American  business  operations 
abroad  through  the  use  of  tax  havens.  We 
also  want  to  withdraw  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment for  American  capital  going  into  in- 
dustrially advanced  countries,  for  such  treat- 
ment discriminates  against  the  investment 
of  capital  at  home.  These  changes  will  have 
a  needed  and  favorable  impact  upon  our 
basic  balance-of-payments  deficit.  We  are 
not.  however,  recommending  changes  In  tax 
inducements  for  investment  in  underde- 
veloi>ed  countries  which  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  overall  program  to  help  these  coun- 
tries grow. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  our  overall  fiscal 
and  budgetary  thinking.  I  have  also  told 
you  something  of  our  plans  for  the  imme- 
diate future  as  regards  taxation. 

Now,  let  me  take  up  monetary  policy. 
This  Is  a  field  where  we  face  an  entirely 
new  situation  brought  about  by  the  re- 
cently achieved  convertibility  of  foreign 
currencies.  Convertibility  permits  owners 
of  liquid  funds  to  shift  them  freely  from 
one  world  financial  center  to  another  in 
search  of  higher  interest  rates.  Therefore, 
the  extremely  low  short-term  Interest  rates 
of  previous  recessions  could  have  dangerous 
repercussions  today.  Short-term  Interest 
rates  much  below  present  levels  might  well 
touch  off  a  renewed  outflow  of  dollars  that 
could  Imperil  our  balance  of  payments  and 
the  soundness  of  our  dollar. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  low,  long-term  rates 
to  stimulate  borrowing  for  modernization, 
plant  expansion,  housing  construction,  and 
the  like  Just  as  much  today  as  in  prevlotis 
periods  of  recession.  Accordingly,  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  promote  lower 
long-term  Interest  rates  without  putting 
downward  pressure  on  present  short-term 
rates.  For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  now  purchasing  securities  of  all  maturi- 
ties. Instead  of  restricting  Itself  to  short-term 
Treasury  bills.  For  another.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  taken  direct  action  in  the  housing 
credit  field  which  has  helped  to  lower  aver- 
age mortgage  rates  by  more  than  a  quarter 
of  1  percent  since  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Far  more  meaningful  than  Interest  rates, 
however,  is  the  quantity  of  funds  flowing 
into  Investments.  Here,  we  see  evidence  of 
improvement  in  the  mortgage  credit  area, 
where,  although  rates  are  still  on  the  high 
side,  availability  of  credit  is  no  longer  an  p 
inhibiting  factor.  We  also  see  Increasing 
evidence  of  growing  municipal  and  corpo- 
rate borrowing. 
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FlnAlIy,  since  the  budgetary  deficits  that 
are  presentiy  envisioned  tu-e  modest  and 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  deficit  of  1959, 
monetary  policy  will  remain  free  to  act  in 
support  of  business  recovery.  Therefore,  the 
substantial  increases  in  interest  rates  that 
characterized  the  1958-59  period  are  not 
likely  to  recur  this  time. 

To  sum  up ; 

Our  policies — be  they  budgetary,  tax.  or 
monetary — should  have  one  overriding  goal: 
the  promotion  of  a  healthy  rate  of  economic 
growth  within  a  reasonable  atmosphere  of 
economic  stability.  We  must  meet  the  needs 
of  the  day  in  the  fields  of  defense,  education, 
housing,  highway  construction,  urban  devel- 
opment, and  other  essentials.  Fortunately, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  meet  them — this 
year,  and  the  next,  and  In  the  long  run — 
without  undue  strain  on  our  economy. 

We  must  overhaul  our  tax  system  to  pro- 
vide greater  fairness  and  incentives  for  ef- 
ficiency and  growth,  beginning  with  an 
Investment  incentive  this  year,  and  following 
with  a  basic  overhaul  next  year. 

We  must  maintain  an  Interest  rate  struc- 
ture conducive  to  the  steady  flow  of  funds 
Into  investment. 

To  achieve  all  these  things  will  not  be 
easy.  But  with  determination  and  per- 
severan'^e  we  should  be  able  to  attain  our 
goals.  In  the  process,  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  period  of  ^owth  and  prosperity  during 
the  sixties  such  as  this  Nation  has  never 
known. 


Tlie  Hoase  Rules  Committee  Schedules 
Hearing  on  Kearns  Gold  Resolution  for 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1961,  After  12- Year 
Wait — The  Governments  of  Western 
Nations  Are  Buying  Russian  Gold, 
Which  Means  We  Are  Sending  Into 
Russia  and  Red  China  Vast  Quantities 
of  Food  and  Machinery,  According  to 
RepresentatiTe  Wright  Patman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or     PKNNSYLV.^NLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Monday.  April  24,  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  after  a  12-year 
wait,  has  finally  scheduled  hearings  on 
my  House  resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  inspect  the  gold  reserves  at 
Fort  Knox  and  in  other  Federal  deposi- 
tories. 

I  introduced  this  measure.  House  Res- 
olution 21.  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  numerous  patriotic  organizations, 
such  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  which  for  a  number  of  years 
has  adopted  resolutions  on  this  subject. 

The  point  I  have  been  making  is  that 
the  only  officials  who  ever  see  our  gold 
are  appointed  officials,  and  even  some 
top  appointed  officials  never  see  our 
actual  gold  reserves. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Snyder  once  told  me  that  he  never  had 
seen  the  gold  supply  at  Fort  Knox. 

Under  article  1,  section  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  all  rev- 
enue bills  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


The  exact  language  is  as  follows : 

All  bills  for  rftlsing  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  blllB. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  originates  reve- 
nue bills,  should  have  some  responsibility 
in  connection  with  our  gold  reserves  on 
which  our  entire  monetary  system  rests. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  very  properly  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Federal  deposito- 
ries at  Fort  Knox,  Philadelphia,  Denver, 
and  elsewhere  as  they  affect  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  shall  amend 
my  resolution  to  provide  this  study  of 
our  monetary  system,  and  our  balance 
of  payments. 

In  an  incisive  speech  last  week  before 
the  70th  Continental  Congress  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman  J  declared  that: 

We  still  cling,  however,  to  certain  an- 
cient ideas  about  gold  which,  it  seems  to  me. 
are  likely  to  get  us  Into  trouble.  So  far, 
there  are  no  signs  that  the  space  age  will 
make  any  very  heavy  requirements  on  gold. 
Yet  despite  the  fact  that  the  governments  of 
the  Western  nations  have  vast  quantities  of 
this  metal  stored  away  In  underground  vaults, 
they  continue  to  buy  up  billions  more,  each 
year,  and  at  a  tremendously  high  price  which 
we  ourselves  flx  and  maintain  at  an  artificial 
level.  In  this  process,  the  governments  of 
the  Western  nations  are  buying  Russian 
gold,  which  means  that  we  are  sending  Into 
Russia  and  Red  China  vast  quantities  of 
food  and  machinery  which  the  slave  world 
desperately  needs,  and  cannot  produce  In 
sufficient  quantities.  In  exchange  for  a  metal 
which  we  do  not  need. 

The  Indiscriminate  way  In  which  the 
Western  World  now  handles  Its  monetary 
reserves  makes  It  Inevitable  that  these  re- 
serves will  be  contaminated  by  Communist 
gold.  The  Communists  feed  this  gold  Into 
the  gray  markets  of  Europe,  and  from  there 
It  Infiltrates  our  banking  system.  I  think 
we  ought  to  reexamine  this  matter  very 
thoughtfully  and  ask  ourselves  whether  It 
is  really  wise  policy  for  the  Western  World 
to  continue  subsidizing  a  buildup  of  Rus- 
sia's and  Red  China's  Industrial  and  military 
capabilities.  It  may  be  that  we  and  our  al- 
lies ought  to  consider  some  step  to  sterilize 
our  monetary  gold,  such  as  putting  it  In  the 
safekeeping  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  here  In  Washington.  If  this  were 
done,  then  at  least  we  would  know  we  wotild 
have  the  gold  In  case  some  scientific  or 
industrial  n«ed  for  It  ever  develops. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  there  should  be 
more  public  Interest  In  the  money  system 
and  better  understanding  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  In  this  field. 

You  know.  It  has  long  been  popular  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  say  that  all  he 
knows  about  money  Is  that  he  doesn't  have 
enough  of  It. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  If  such  a  tremen- 
dously Influential  and  public-spirited  organ- 
ization as  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  should  think  well  of  the  Idea  of 
more  public  Interest  and  understanding,  the 
result  would.  Indeed,  be  more  public  Inter- 
est and  understanding,  both  in  and  out  of 


Congress.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress 
would  be  wUllng  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  ways  in  which  Its  constitutional 
powers  and  responsibilities  are  being  used. 
and  how  these  uses  might  be  Improved. 
The  Federal  Government  spends  billions  In 
investigating  the  ocean  floors,  probing  outer 
space,  and  so  on.  But  It  has  been  more 
than  50  years  since  we  have  had  an  official 
public  study  of  oui  money  system.  Private 
corporations  and  foundations  occasionally 
find  it  worthwhile  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  monetary  commissions  set  up  to 
make  private  studies  of  this  subject,  which 
leads  me  to  think  the  subject  must  be 
worthy  of  study  In  public  bodies. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  at  this 
time  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  70th  Continental  Congress  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  supF>ort  of  the 
study  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States  which  was  proposed  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  in  his  sr>eech 
before  them  last  week. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  measure.  House  Resolution 
21.  together  with  an  amendment  to  it 
which  I  will  offer  at  the  hearings  to  be 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday. 
April  25.  1961. 

I  also  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  texts  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
Maurice  Stans,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  from  George  M. 
Humphrey,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury: 

H  Res  21 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  appoint  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  seven  members  of  the  majority 
and  minority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  of  which  shall  be  chosen  as  chair- 
man, to  visit  the  Fort  Knox  gold  reserve  and 
any  ether  places  designated  where  gold  de- 
posits are  held,  to  Inspect  and  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
their  accurate  findings  on  their  visitation  as 
to  the  actual  amount  of  gold  bullion,  bars, 
and  so  forth,  held  In  keeping  there  by  the 
United  States  Government,  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates. 
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Amendment  to  H.  Ris.  21 
Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  the  following;  "That  there  is 
hereby  created  a  select  committee  to  be 
composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  ^ouse 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

"The  committee  Is  ^thorlzed  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  ana  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  monetary  system  of 
the  United  Stales,  Including  the  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Federal  depositories  at 
Port  Knox,  Philadelphia,  Denver  and  else- 
where, as  they  affect  every  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  Including  any  Com- 
monwealth or  possession  thereof,  or  else- 
where, whether  the  Hoiise  Is  In  session,  has 


recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary:  except  that  neither  the  conunlt- 
tee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit 
while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless  special 
leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained  from 
the  House.  Subpenas  may  t>e  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

"The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  in 
session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House." 

exectttivi  omce  of  the  president, 

Bureau  of  the  Bitdget, 
Wa.fhington.  DC,  January  16.  1961. 

My  Dear  Carroll  :  In  your  letter  of  January 
7,  1961,  you  ask  my  evaluation  of  the  two 
legislative  proposals  which  you  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
3,  1961. 

H  R  26  proposes  the  coinage  of  not  less 
than  $25  million  In  $10  gold  pieces  and  not 
less  than  $25  million  In  $5  gold  pieces,  which 
would  not  constitute  legal  tender,  and  would 
establish  limitations  on  personal  holdings 
and  penalties  for  exceeding  those  limitations. 
As  you  know,  under  our  present  International 
gold  bullion  standard,  the  dollar  Is  main- 
tained at  a  parity  with  gold.  Reserves  of 
gold  are  centralized  and  are  available  for 
use  In  the  national  Interest  It  Is  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  leading  countries  to  utilize 
their  gold  reserves  for  the  settlement  of  In- 
ternational transactions  and  not  to  reduce 
the  funds  available  for  this  purp>o6e  by  re- 
leasing gold  to  their  private  citizens  In  ex- 
change for  money.  A  limited  number  of  gold 
pieces.  It  has  been  argued,  could  lead  to 
hoarding  and  possibly  to  speculation  In  so- 
called  black  markets. 

House  Resolution  21  proposes  that  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  apjxjinted  to  visit 
Port  Knox  and  other  gold  depositories  and 
report  on  the  actual  amount  of  gold  held  by 
the  U.S.  Government  No  objection  Is  ap- 
parent to  such  an  undertaking  If  the  Con- 
gress so  desires.  However,  to  determine  and 
verify    the    amount    of    gold    bullion    would 


require  the  opening  of  vaults,  removal  of 
several  thousands  of  tons  of  gold  bullion, 
weighing  each  bar,  drilling  each  bar  for  an 
assay  sample  to  prove  the  degree  of  purity, 
and  replacing  the  bars  In  the  vault  under 
seal.  Such  a  process  would  be  very  arduous 
and  time  consuming. 

You  may  recall  that  shortly  after  the  pres- 
ent administration  assumed  office  a  quite 
similar  audit  was  undertaken,  on  a  sample 
basis,  by  representatives  of  the  various  agen- 
cies concerned.  At  Fort  Knox,  for  example,  3 
of  22  sealed  gold  compartments  were  opened, 
88.000  gold  bars  were  counted,  about  9,000 
bars  were  weighed,  and  28  bars  were  assayed 
to  determine  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the 
metal.  The  committee  reported  the  con- 
tents of  the  three  vaults  to  be  as  represented 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  remaining  vaults  would  result  In 
a  similar  report  with  respect  to  their  con- 
tents. 

I  am  sure  you  will  want  also  to  get  the 
views  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  these 
matters.  My  own  personal  views  are  that 
there  Is  not  sufficient  reason  to  enact  H.R. 
26,  but  that  If  the  Congress  would  feel  more 
secure  by  the  enactment  of  House  Resolution 
21,  It  would  certainly  not  be  objectionable. 

Thank  you  for  the  good  wishes  conveyed 
In  your  letter.  My  best  wishes  to  you,  as 
well. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Maurice  Stans,  Director. 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  DC.  May  6,  1953. 
Hon.  Carroll  D  Kearns, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Kearns:  I  have  before  me  your 
letter  of  April  29,  concerning  the  recent  In- 
ventory of  the  gold  In  the  various  mint 
Institutions.  At  the  outset  let  me  state 
that  the  gold  was  counted  not  only  at  Fort 
Knox,  but  at  the  other  depositories  as  well. 

After  I  was  designated  by  President-elect 
Elsenhower  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, I  met  with  Secretary  Snyder,  and  one 
of  the  problems  I  discussed  with  him  was 
the  transfer  of  assets  to  the  Incoming  ad- 
ministration. It  was  decided  that  a  com- 
mittee be  app>olnted  to  review  the  procedures 
relative  to  safeguarding  the  assets  and  that 
such  committee  should  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Inventory  should  be  taken. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  W.  L. 
Hemingway,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  St  Louis; 
William  Fulton  Kutz,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Sidney  B.  Congdon,  president.  National  City 
Bank  of  Cleveland.  Cleveland;  James  L.  Rob- 


ertson, member,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Washington. 

The  committee  met  In  Washington  and 
spent  several  days  questioning  officials  rela- 
tive to  the  procedures  employed  In  account- 
ing for  and  protection  of  the  Gov(.  rnment's 
gold,  sliver,  and  other  assets.  The  commit- 
tee then  recommended  that  10  percent  of 
the  compartments  In  all  mint  institutions 
be  selected  at  random  for  a  count  of  the 
gold  assets  and  that  10  percent  of  the  gold 
counted  be  weighed.  Also,  bars  were  to  be 
selected  at  random  for  assaying.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  this  work  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  a  continuing  com- 
mittee consisting  of  four  members:  one  to 
represent  me,  one  to  represent  Secretary 
Snyder,  and  one  to  represent  Mrs.  Priest, 
the  Treasurer,  and  one  to  represent  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  declined  the  committee  ar- 
r.angement  for  their  representative  because 
they  wished  to  maintain  their  Independent 
status.  Therefore,  during  the  inventorying 
process  the  General  Accounting  Office  had 
representatives  present,  but  they  were  act- 
ing on  their  own  behalf  and  submitted  sep- 
arate reports  on  their  observations. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  continuing 
committee  and  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  observing  the  Inventory,  the  count 
was  carried  out  and  reports  submitted  stat- 
ing that  the  assets  were  as  staled  In  the 
Treasury  accounts.  Ufjon  the  basis  of  this 
Inventory,  I  am  satisfied  thai  all  the  gold 
assets  are  as  reported. 

You  asked  to  be  Informed  of  the  amount 
of  gold  the  Treasury  has  In  its  depositories 
throughout  the  Nation.  Attached  Is  a  list 
of  the  depositories  and  the  gold  that  they 
held  on  March  31,  1953.  All  the  gold  held 
In  such  depositories  belongs  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  None  of  It  belongs  to 
foreign  countries.  Any  gold  held  in  the 
United  States  for  foreign  countries  Is  held 
on  earmarked  account  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  and  statistics  cov- 
ering such  holdings  are  reported  In  total  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  Its  monthly 
bulletin. 

You  speak  of  the  routine  check  that  was 
made  at  Fort  Knox.  Prom  the  above  you 
can  readily  see  that  the  Inventory  recently 
made  was  not  In  any  manner  routine.  In 
this  connection,  I  attach  copies  of  three  press 
releases  dated  January  9,  January  31,  and 
April   12,  which  go  Into  more  detail. 

I    appreciate    very   much    your    statement 
that  I  am  doing  an  outstanding  Job.     I  also 
appreciate  your  offer  of  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Humphrey. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAV,  April  2r>,  1%! 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  8:  14:  For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  God.  fill 
our  minds  and  hearts  with  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  humility,  of  gratitude  and 
gladness,  as  we  now  seek  to  worship  Thee 
in  this  moment  of  prayer. 

During  this  new  day  may  we  experi- 
ence the  throb  of  a  new  power  and  the 
thrill  of  a  new   Joy,  lifting  us  out  of 


weakness  into  strength,  and  out  of  ten- 
sion into  serenity. 

May  the  words  of  sacred  Scripture, 
given  for  our  instruction  and  inspiration, 
enable  us  to  understand  clearly  that  Thy 
will  is  the  law  which  we  must  obey  and 
Thy  love  the  motive  which  must  con- 
strain us  to  give  ourselves  in  whole- 
hearted devotion. 

Gr^t  that  nothing  we  say  or  do  may 
be  alien  to  the  mind  and  spirit,  the  pur- 
pose and  passion  of  the  Master  in  whom 
and  through  whom  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  life  find  their  focus  and  their 
fulfillment. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  576.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  at  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  to  establish  suitable  per- 
sonnel {XJllcles  for  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  ptirpx>ses; 

S.  883.  An  act  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam; 

S.  1027.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954;  and 

S.  1288.  An  act  to  amend  section  362(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  .ts  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  large  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1  25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McN.»M-\RA,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  £b«th  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  BrRDicK  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  and  Mr  Prouty  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  William 
A.  Burden,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Citizens  Commission  for  NATO, 
in  place  of  E>avid  Rockefeller,  excused. 


MRS.  CATHERINE  D.   NORRELL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Catheri>ie 
D.  NoRRELL :  be  permitted  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  today.  Her  certificate  of 
election  has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no 
contest,  and  no  question  has  been  raised 
with  regard  to  her  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  NORREILL  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  BOARD  OF 
VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  VS.  Military  Academy: 

April  21.  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbtjrn. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 

My  De.ar  Mr.  Speaker:  Due  to  my  recent 
Illness,  I  think  It  would  be  better  for  mc  not 
to  visit  the  US.  Military  Academy  this  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Therefore.  I  reluctantly  tender  my  resigna- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  U  S    Military  Acad- 
emy Board  of  Visitors, 
j  Very  sincerely, 

LoxTis  C  Rabaut. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  BOARD  OF 
VISITORS  TO  THE  US.  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  US.  Air  Force  Academy: 

April  21,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Raybutin, 
Speaker.  House  o]  Repi  esentatives, 
Vi' ashington .  DC. 

De.\r  Mr  Speaker:  Due  to  an  Injury  I  suf- 
fered in  a  collision  between  my  taiicab  and 


a  truck  2  weeks  ago.  I  regretfully  have 
concluded  It  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  make 
the  trip  to  Colorado  Springs  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

I  regret  being  unable  to  go.  This  would 
have  been  my  fifth  trip  to  the  Academy  as 
a  member  of  the  Board,  and  I  always  have 
found  It  extremely  Interesting. 

I  understand  the  Board  members  will  leave 
for  Colorado  Springs  on  April  26. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Don  Macnuson. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OP  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  U.S.  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  4355fa».  the  Chair 
appoints  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
NatchbrI,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OP  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  US.  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  9355(a>,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Marshall),  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY  TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-683, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rodino,  of 
New  Jersey ;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey: Mr.  AucHiNCLOss,  of  New  Jersey; 
and  Mr.  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     EDWARD 
JOSEPH  HART 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  AuciiiNCLOssl. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  regret  that  I  announce  to  the 
Congress  the  death  of  Edward  J.  Hart, 
formerly  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  14th  District  of 
New  Jersey. 

Eddie  Hart,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  host  of  friends,  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  on  November  6, 
1934 — 74th  Congress — and  he  retired 
voluntarily  in  1954.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  and  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  later  also  became  first  chair- 
man of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee when  it  became  a  F>ermanent 
committee  of  the  House  in  1945.  After 
his  retirement,  he  served  as  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Public 


Utilities  Commission,  resigning  from  the 
commission  in  1960  because  of  ill  health. 

Immediately  after  he  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  the  sincerity  of  his 
character  and  the  charm  of  his  spirit  had 
its  effect  on  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Everyone  respected  him  and 
with  great  reason,  because  he  was  always 
true  to  his  friends,  and  he  never  criti- 
cized or  found  fault.  He  was  a  great 
orator,  but  never  a  demagog,  and  it 
was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  him  si>cak. 
because  words  flowed  from  his  lips  with- 
out hesitation,  and  what  he  said  carried 
force  and  sound  argument.  I  will  never 
forget  some  years  ago  in  an  election  year 
I  heard  that  his  leader.  Frank  Hague, 
had  asked  him  to  go  through  the  State 
criticizing  the  Republican  Representa- 
tives in  an  efifort  to  win  their  seats  to 
the  Democrat  fold,  but  Ed  Hart  ^Id  his 
leader  that  while  he  would  be  ready  to 
speak  throughout  the  State  he  would  not 
criticize  anyone  because  he  would  not 
attack  his  friends  even  if  they  were  Re- 
publicans. He  came  to  my  district  and 
spoke  for  the  principles  which  his  party 
endorsed,  but  never  attacked  me  or  made 
personal  insinuations.  He  lived  up  to 
his  high  standards  of  friendship. 

I  took  time  out  last  fall  during  the 
campaign  to  vi.sit  with  him  and  his  wife 
in  his  home  in  West  Allenhurst,  which  Is 
located  in  the  district  that  I  represent. 
We  had  a  wonderful  visit  together  re- 
calling old  times  and  mutual  friends, 
and  his  sincere  affection  and  love  for  the 
past  was  most  inspiring.  On  this  oc- 
casion I  asked  him  If  he  would  make  an 
exception  and  vote  for  me  for  Congress. 
He  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and 
said  he  would  not  do  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  that  I  knew  better  than  to  ask 
him.  It  was  quite  evident  there  was 
nothing  personal  involved  in  his  atti- 
tude, and  my  respect  for  his  loyalty  to 
his  principles  was  enhanced.  He  led  a 
life  of  service  to  his  State  and  his  coun- 
try, and  every  responsibility  which  he 
undertook  he  fulfilled  with  honor  and 
great  capability. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
have  enjoyed  his  friendship  during  the 
years,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  he  al- 
ways inspired  me  with  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  eagerness  to  serve  and  to  be  a  good 
American.  My  warmest  and  most  sin- 
cere sympathy  goes  to  his  widow  who  was 
his  constant  companion  and  comfort. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  sad  privilege  yesterday  to  act  as 
honorary  pallbearer  at  the  funeral  of  our 
dear  friend  and  revered  associate,  Eki- 
ward  J.  Hart.  My  colleagues,  Peter  W. 
Rodino.  Jr.,  and  Hugh  Addonizio  accom- 
panied me  on  this  sad  mission.  Death 
took  Ed  Hart  at  the  age  of  68  last  Thurs- 
day at  his  home  in  Allenhurst.  N.J.  The 
Newark  Evening  News  summarized  his 
career  as  follows: 

An  orator  of  note  In  that  most  notable  of 
forums — the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
A  successful  and  adaptable  politician  in  that 
most  demanding  of  all  political  proving 
grounds — Hudson  County.  And.  finally,  a 
careful  chief  of  a  highly  sensitive  State 
agency— the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
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And  yet  even  this  tribute  doos  not  do 
justice  to  the  life  and  service  of  Edward 
J   Hart. 

There  are  few  in  the  Congress  who  will 
not  recall  his  outstanding  service  as  the 
Representative  of  Hudson  County's  14th 
District — the  same  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  today.  Ed  was 
a  Member  of  this  body  for  20  years.  As 
we  in  New  Jersey  watched  with  admira- 
tion, he  became  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  and  when  it  was  organized  in 
1945,  the  first  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  To 
each  of  these  tasks  he  broucht  a  keen 
sense  of  dedication  and  the  highest 
standards  of  responsible  leadership.  All 
who  knew  him  admired  his  affability. 
respected  his  integrity,  and  recognized 
his  deep  devotion  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituency. 

And  perhaps  no  other  Congressman 
established  a  better  reputation  a^  one 
of  the  finest  orators  which  Congress  has 
ever  known.  It  was  these  talents  which 
he  brought  to  bear  in  his  ardent  suppwrt 
of  collective  bargaining  legislation  and 
minimum  wage  laws,  when  these  were  the 
new  frontiers  of  the  1930s. 

Ed  Hart  was  a  beloved  friend  of  the 
citizens  of  the  14th  District,  who  elected 
him  to  Congress  for  10  successive  terms. 
Nor  were  his  talents  appreciated  only  in 
the  district;  he  was  well  known  and  well 
liked  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. His  forensic  ability  won  friends  for 
himself  and  for  his  party;  whenever  Ed 
was  on  the  program  i>eople  «ame  from 
miles  around  to  hear  him  ^peak.  And 
they  were  never  disappwinted.  Ed  could 
capture  an  audience  bette^  than  any- 
one else  I  know.  And  yoti  also.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  told  me  that  you  regarded 
him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time 
in  the  United  States. 

I  met  Ed  Hart  many  years  ago,  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  Congress,  when  he 
was  practicing  law  in  Jersey  City.  Short- 
ly after  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  I 
Joined  him  in  practice.  For  me.  Ed  was 
an  invaluable  mentor,  a  loyal  associate, 
and  a  beloved  friend.  The  qualities 
which  marked  his  career  as  a  public 
servant  were  also  evident  in  his  com- 
petence as  a  lawyer.  He  was  an  out- 
standing attorney,  respected  not  only  by 
the  members  of  the  bar  but  by  the  ju- 
diciarj'  as  well. 

Our  association,  begun  in  1930,  ma- 
tured into  a  deep  friendship  which  ex- 
isted until  his  recent,  and  premature, 
death.  His  p>ersonal  life  was  exemplary; 
he  was  a  religious  and  God-fearing  man. 
a  devoted  Catholic,  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  knew  him  intimately. 

Ed  Hart's  public  service  neither  began 
nor  ended  with  his  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress. From  1930  to  1934  he  was  an  able 
assistant  corporation  counsel  of  Jersey 
City.  And  shortly  after  he  retired  from 
the  Congress  he  was  appointed  as  a 
member,  and  subsequently  as  chairman, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. During  his  5  •'2  years  on  this 
board,  he  continued  to  exhibit  the  com- 
petence and  dedication  which  has  always 
marked  his  career  in  public  office.  No 
commissioner  has  brought  to^that  com- 
plex post  a  more  devoted  sense  of  duty  or 


a  more  zealous  concept  of  public  service. 
Under  his  careful  and  conscientious 
leadership,  the  PUC  set  a  precedent  for 
impartial  decisions  and  sound  judg- 
ment. 

To  his  grieving  wife  Loretta.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  The  great  void 
which  she  feels  is  shared  by  the  many 
friends  who  knew  him  and  by  the  many 
citizens  whom  he  served.  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  this  dear  friend  and  great 
public  servant. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Edward  J.  Hart  takes  from  our 
midst  a  former  Mem^ber  of  this  body  who 
served  with  great  distinction.  "Ekl"  Hart 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Members 
who  ever  .«erved  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. When  he  addressed  the  House, 
his  logic  and  eloquence  held  the  close 
attention  of  all  Members,  and  as  one  of 
our  colleagues  said  to  me  on  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  when  Ed  Hart  was  ad- 
dressing the  House,  when  he  .spoke  "you 
could  hear  a  pm  drop."  Ed  Hart  en- 
joyed the  confidence,  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  He  was  one  of  my  closest  friends. 
As  was  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  during  his  service  in  this 
body.  Ed  Hart  served  as  chairman  of 
the  first  permanent  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  later  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  In  1954,  Ed  Hart 
did  not  seek  reelection,  a  decision  on  his 
part  which  at  that  time  his  colleagues 
regretted  ver>-  much.  Ed  Hart  was  able, 
progressive,  constructive,  and  eloquent. 
He  has  left  his  favorable  imprint  on  the 
legislative  psiges  of  our  history. 

To  Mrs.  Hart  I  extend  my  profound 
sympathy  in  her  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

GENERAL    LEA\1    TO    EXTINB 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life,  character, 
and  service  of  our  late  former  colleague, 
Edward  J.  Hart. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Edward  J.  Hart 
will  cause  genuine  regret  by  all  his  mul- 
titude of  friends.  For  20  years  he  served 
as  a  valuable  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

These  years  from  1935  to  1955  was  a 
period  of  many  crises  and  Mr.  Hart 
served  the  country  with  a  great  dedica- 
tion. Among  his  many  contributions  was 
his  authorship  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
legislation.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers  in  Congress  during 
that  period. 

Although  a  stout  Democrat  he  was 
devoted  to  his  friends.  Despite  his  being 
State  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  New  Jersey  at  the  time,  he  voluntarily 
came  over  to  Pall  River  in  1947  to  speak 


at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in  my 
honor  when  I  was  first  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

New  Jersey  and  the  country'  have  lost 
through  his  death  a  great  statesman  and 
I  a  cherished  friend. 

To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  learned  about  the  death 
of  my  wonderful  friend  and  former  col- 
league. Ed  Hart.  When  I  first  came  to 
Congress  I  occupied  an  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Old  House  Office 
Building  directly  across  the  hall  from 
the  office  of  Ed  Hart.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  neighborly  and  friendly  men 
I  have  ever  known.  I  recall  one  in- 
stance when  I  was  short  of  agricultural 
yearbooks  and  farmers'  bulletins.  It 
was  back  during  the  farm  training  pro- 
gram under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  I  told 
Ed  about  my  problem.  He  gave  me  his 
entire  supply.  He  refused  to  take  any- 
thing in  return.  He  said  he  always  liked 
to  help  his  friends  and  neighbors.  What 
a  wonderful  person  and  friend  he  was. 
He  was  indeed  a  friend  to  man. 

Ed  Hart  seldom  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  in  Congress.  He  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  every  Member 
of  this  House.  He  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
loved  ones  in  this  time  of  their  sorrow. 
His  friends  were  legion.  They  will  all 
mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Hart 
and  his  revered  memory. 

While  I  did  not  have  the  honor  of 
serving  in  this  body  with  Mr.  Hart.  I. 
like  so  many  in  our  great  State  of  New 
Jersey,  knew  of  him,  his  work,  and  his 
accomplishments  as  a  Federal  and  State 
official,  a  political  leader  of  note  and  of 
his  20  years  of  dedicated  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Hart  could  well  be  proud  of  his 
career — in  government,  in  business,  in 
his  personal  life  and  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men  and  women.  His  was  a 
record  that  his  wife  and  his  great  num- 
ber of  friends  can  look  upon  forever  with 
pride  and  reverence. 

In  dwelling  only  for  a  moment  on  Mr. 
Hart's  career  in  public  service,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  following  taken  from  an 
obituary  on  Mr.  Hart  as  carried  by  the 
Newark  Evening  News: 

An  orator  of  note  in  that  most  notable  of 
forums — the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
A  successful  and  adaptable  politician  In  that 
most  demanding  of  all  political  proving 
grounds — Hudson  County.  And,  finally,  a 
careful  chief  of  a  highly  sensitive  State 
agency — the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
Thus  can  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Hart  be 
Bxunmarlzed. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Wallhauser  and  myself  I  extend 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Hart  on  the 
loss  of  a  devoted  and  great  husband. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  speak  of  the 
death  last  Thursday  of  one  of  our  es- 
teemed former  associates.  Representa- 
tive Edward  J.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey. 
Congressman  Hart  died  of  a  heart  attack 
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at  his  home  in  Allenhurst,  N.J.    He  was 
68  years  old. 

Edward  Hart's  distinguished  political 
career  dates  back  to  an  early  age  when 
he  supported  Woodrow  Wilson  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  After  years  of 
legal  practice.  Congressman  Hart  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1934  from  the  14th 
Congressional  District.  For  20  years  he 
served  his  country  with  loyal  devotion, 
specializing  in  merchant  marine  leg- 
islation. He  served  twice  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  As  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
Representative  Hart  helped  write  the 
basic  law  which  still  governs  U.S.  mer- 
chant ships.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  He  served  also  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  which  replaced 
the  Dies  committee  in  1945. 

Upon  retirement  from  Congress  in 
1954,  Congressman  Hart  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner.  of  New  Jersey, 
to  membership  on  the  public  utilities 
commission.  In  1956  he  became  its  pre- 
siding officer.  He  had  been  living  in 
retirement  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Congressman  Hart  will  be  remembered 
by  his  colleagues  and  by  his  countryTnen 
as  a  man  of  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  in- 
tegrity who  gave  unstintingly  of  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  Con-' 
gress  and  the  Nation  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me.  as  it 
must  have  to  many  here  in  the  House,  to 
learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  friend 
and  former  colleague,  Ed  Hart.  It  was 
not  until  I  joined  the  New  Jersey  delega- 
tion in  January  1953  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Ed  Hart.  Though  our 
political  affiliations  were  different,  he 
lost  no  time  in  making  me  feel  at  home, 
and  in  the  years  that  foilowed  our  friend- 
ship flourished. 

Ed  Hart  was  a  man  of  many  parts. 
He  had  a  good  mind  and  an  instinct  for 
politics.  He  was  genial  and  witty,  with 
a  warm  and  sunny  disposition  which  won 
him  many  friends.  I  should  like  to  join 
in  expressing  my  condolences  to  the 
members  of  his  family.  Their  loss  is 
shared  by  many  of  us  here  m  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  for  20 
years  this  Chamber  felt  his  commanding 
presence.  For  6  years,  though  not 
among.=t  us.  he  has  been  with  us.  Now 
he  is  no  more  to  be  with  us.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey,  our  entire  Nation,  has 
lost  a  dedicated  public  servant;  legisla- 
tors have  lost  a  true  leader;  I  have  lost  a 
dear,  close  friend. 

Many  among  you  knew  Ed  Hart  well. 
Though  junior  to  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  feel  no  one  knew 
him  better  than  I,  for  when  I  entered 
the  Congress  in  1948,  it  was  Ed  Hart 
who  patiently  guided  my  first  steps.  He 
did  not  seek  to  impose  himself  upon  me; 
but  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  the 
wealth  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
to  me.  as  to  all  who  sought  him  out.  An 
exacting  mentor  and  wise  counselor,  Ed 
Hart  was  much  more  than  that  to  me. 
He  gave  not  just  of  his  mind  to  me.  but 


of  himself,  of  his  heart  and  spirit,  even 
as  a  father  gives  to  his  son. 

Ed  Hart  entered  his  distinguished 
public  career  in  this  city  as  a  young  lad 
of  20  under  the  auspices  of  another  great 
public  servant  from  New  Jersey.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson.  After  8  years  of 
brilliant  administration  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law;  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bars  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  New  Jersey. 

He  entered  the  service  of  his  commu- 
nity— 4  years  as  a  public  advocate,  and 
then  20  years  as  its  representative  in 
Washington.  A  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  Ed  was  always  in  the 
van  of  the  fight  for  fair  lat)or  legislation, 
and  when  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  he 
constantly  upheld  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  for  self-expression.  Subver- 
sion of  American  institutions  he  fought 
savagely.  But  simple  aversion  to  one 
groups  ideas  did  not  constitute  un- 
American  activities  by  another  group, 
not  in  Ed  Hart's  book,  at  least. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Congress,  Ed 
brought  forth  in  concert  with  others  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  in  our  re- 
cent history:  The  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  This  legislation  revived  an  en- 
tire national  industry  then  close  to  ex- 
tinction, stimulating  the  shipbuilding 
trade,  the  operation  of  the  vessels,  and 
their  husbanding  and  terminal  support. 
But  as  important  as  this  effect  on  one 
segment  of  our  national  economy  was, 
the  bill  had  far  greater  consequences. 
For,  barely  3  years  after  its  passage. 
Europe  was  plunged  into  a  world  war. 
Without  the  ships  that  sprung  from  this 
legislation  our  allies  might  not  have 
survived  the  neutrality  period.  And 
without  that  27  months  of  grace.  Amer- 
ica, as  we  know  it,  might  not  have  sur- 
vived at  all. 

I  know  that  if  Ed  Hart  were  here,  he 
would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  so  of  him. 
Great  in  ability,  dedicated  in  purpose, 
tireless  in  effort,  just  in  action,  he  was 
yet  a  completely  humble  man.  He  was 
able,  as  few  were,  to  orally  and  literally 
express  his  keen  wisdom  with  masterful 
articulation.  No  finer  orator  have  I 
heard  anywhere,  but  he  spoke  only  when 
great  issues  needed  his  heroic  suppKDrt. 

In  1954  with  characteristic  modesty, 
Ed  Hart  stepped  aside  for  a  younger 
man,  and  returned  to  serve  his  com- 
munity at  home,  as  a  member  of  the 
public  utilities  commission.  Fearlessly, 
tirelessly,  completely,  there,  as  in  Wash- 
ington, he  served  New  Jersey  citizens 
for  5' 2  more  years,  3  years  as  president 
of  the  commission.  Only  when  he  felt 
his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  bring 
full  vigor  to  his  job  did  he  cease  to  serve, 
last  June. 

Ed  was  happy  to  be  remembered  only 
as  a  Democrat,  a  lawyer,  and  a  citizen 
of  Jersey  City.  I  would  be  as  happy  to 
be  remembered  only  as  Ed  Hart's  friend. 

My  deej)est  condolences  to  Mrs.  Hart. 
Loretta.  the  one  girl  in  Ed's  life,  who 
more  than  any  of  us  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  my  old  and  valued  friend.  Ed  Hart. 
For  20  years  he  was  my  colleague  and 


one  of  my  most  valued  friends.  If  there 
ever  was  a  gentleman,  it  was  Ed  Hart. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  I  had 
ever  heard  speak  and  a  statesman  of  the 
first  order.  He  was  gentle  and  kind,  yet 
powerful.  No  man  with  whom  I  ever 
served  was  more  loyal  to  me  than  he,  and 
he  and  I  were  the  closest  friends  who 
valued  each  other's  friendship.  To  his 
wife  and  his  other  loved  ones  I  extend 
my  deep  and  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  suffered  a  grave  loss 
and  our  citizens  are  grieved  by  the  re- 
cent death  of  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Hart,  an  honest,  able  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant.  He  spent,  as  many  Members 
of  this  House  know,  20  years  represent- 
ing in  this  body  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  from  1935  to 
1955,  a  period  in  our  history  in  which 
we  suffered  through  the  aftermath  of 
a  grave  economic  depression  and  a  bitter 
protracted  war.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
his  life  was  sp>ent  in  public  service,  ever 
seeking  to  better  the  lot  of  his  own  people 
and  the  greater  glory  of  his  country.  He 
was  dedicated,  unselfish,  and  of  the 
highest  principle.  Above  all,  he  was 
loved  and  respected  by  those  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  humble  man,  a  quiet, 
friendly  man.  and  perhaps,  because  of 
this,  so  much  of  the  great  contribution 
which  he  made  to  his  State  and  to  his 
Nation  passed  unheralded.  And  as  a 
mark  of  his  humility,  he  would  have 
had  it  no  other  way. 

In  his  p>assing,  the  people  of  his  State 
have  recognized  his  greatness,  and  I 
submit  for  the  Record  comment  carried 
in  several  of  the  newspapers  published 
in  his  home  community: 
I  Prom   the  Bayonne    (NJ.)    Tlmea,    Apr    21, 

1961) 
Edward  J    Hart  Dies;   in  Conoress  20  Ykars 

Former  Representative  Edward  Joseph 
Hart,  who  made  his  home  In  Jersey  City 
before  moving  to  West  Allenhurst  In  1959, 
died  at  his  home  yesterday  afternoon  of  a 
heart  attack.     He  was  68  years  old. 

A  native  of  Jersey  City.  Mr  Hart  repre- 
sented New  Jersey's  14th  District  In  the 
House  from  1935  to  1955.  From  1955  until 
his  retirement  In  1959  he  was  a  member  and 
later  president  of  the  State's  public  utility 
commission. 

MARITIME  LAW  EXPERT 

Mr.  Hart  became  known  nationally  as  the 
flrst  chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  which  replaced  the 
Dies  committee  In  1945. 

While  a  Congressman,  Mr.  Hart,  a  Demo- 
crat, specialized  In  merchant  marine  legisla- 
tion. He  helped  write  the  merchant  marine 
law  of  1936  and  twice  served  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  He  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  was  named 
without  a  "no"  vote  as  chairman  of  the 
Un-American    Activities    Committee. 

His  friendships  crossed  party  lines.  When 
Mr  Hart  left  Congress,  he  was  given  a  fare- 
well dinner  at  the  Republican  Capitol  Hill 
Club  In  Washington.  The  two  speakers  for 
the  occasion  were  Republican  Joseph  Martin 
and  Democrat  Sam  Ratburn,  who  have  alter- 
nated as  House  Speakers  for  many  years 

A  supporter  of  the  late  Mayor  Frank 
Hague,  Mr.  Hart  served  from  1929  to  1934  u 
an  assistant  corporation  counsel  In  Jersey 
City.  When  Hague  retired  In  1949.  Mr  Hart 
backed  the  political  aspirations  of  his  boy- 
hood   friend.    Hudson     County    Democratic 
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Leader  John  'V.  Kenny,  who  had  become  a 
foe  of  Hague. 

Mr  Hart  was  born  in  Jersey  City  on  March 
25,  1893.  He  was  graduated  In  1913  from 
St.  Peter's  College,  where  he  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  got  his  law 
degree  at  Georgetown  University  In  1924. 
He  lived  at  63  Sherman  Place  In  Jersey  City 
for  many  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American,  New 
Jersey,  and  Hudson  County  Bar  Associations, 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Sciences,  the  American-Irish  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  the  John  Carroll  Society. 

In  1936  he  married  the  former  Loretta  A. 
O'Connell,  of  Newark,  who  survives  him. 
They  had  no  children. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday,  with 
a  solemn  requiem  mass  as  10.30  ajn.  in  St. 
Mary's  Church  In  E>eal. 


(From  the  Jersey  Journal,  Apr.  21.  1961 1 

Edwa&o  J  Hart,  at  Shore;  Ex-Legislator, 
PUC  Head 

Former  Congressman  Edward  J.  Hart.  68. 
who  retired  In  1959  as  head  of  the  State  pub- 
lic utilities  commission,  died  yesterday  In 
his  home.  521  Corles  Avenue.  Weft  Allen- 
hurst. of  a  heart  attack.  He  died  a  few 
hours  after  watching  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy speaking  from  Washington  (<n  televi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Hart  suffered  a  mild  spasm  of  a  cerebral 
artery  In  1958  at  his  home  In  63  Sherman 
Place.  Jersey  City,  but  had  been  In  fair  health 
since  that  time.  Yesterday  he  and  his  wife, 
Loretta,  were  out  to  luncheon. 

Most  of  Mr.  Hart's  life  was  rpent  In  the 
Hudson  City  section  of  Jersey  City,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  parish  for 
many  years.  He  moved  to  Allenhurst  In 
1959,  the  year  he  retired  from  the  PUC. 

Mr.  Hart  was  elected  to  Congress  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  In  1934.  He  was  a  well- 
known  orator  and  was  In  great  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  dinners  and  pcflltlcal  meetings. 
He  served  In  Washington  from  1935  and 
through  succeeding  terms  until  the  end  of 
1954.  He  was  not  a  candidate  In  the  election 
that  year. 

Early  In  1955,  Gov  Robert  B  Meyner 
named  Mr.  Hart  a  member  of  the  three-man 
public  utUlty  commission./  He  succeeded 
Republican  John  E.  Boswell,  of  Ocean  City, 
in  the  $15,000-a-year  post.  Mr.  Hart  became 
president  of  PUC  In  1956.  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hortense  F.  Kessler,  of  Newark. 
He  retired  from  the  $18.000-a-year  post  In 
1959 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Hart  spe- 
cialized In  merchant  marine  legislation.  He 
helped  write  the  merchant  marine  law  In 
1935  and  was  twice  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

He  served  also  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims,  and  In  1945  was  named  the 
flrst  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  which  replaced 
the  Dies  committee. 

When  he  left  Congress  In  1954  he  was 
given  a  testimonial  dinner  In  the  exclusive 
Republican  Capitol  Hill  Club.  Speakers  at 
the  dinner  were  Republican  Joseph  Martin 
and  Democrat  Sam  Ratburn,  who  alternated 
as  Speakers  of  the  House  for  many  years. 

Although  a  forceful  orator,  Mr.  Hart  sel- 
dom resorted  to  speechmaklng  In  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  Hart  received  his  elementary  school 
education  In  St.  John's  Parochial  School. 
He  was  raised  In  the  home  of  an  aunt  In  that 
parish.  He  was  graduated  from  St.  Peter's 
College  In  1913  and  earned  his  law  degree  In 
1924  at  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  The  following  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Jersey  bar. 

Mr.  Hart  practiced  law  In  Washington  un- 
til 1928.  He  retvirned  to  Jersey  City  and 
from  1929  to  1934  was  an  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel. 


Active  participation  In  politics  began  in 
1910  when  Mr.  Hart  supported  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  Governor.  Locally  he  was  a 
strong  backer  of  both  Mayor  Frank  Hague 
and   John   V.   Kenny. 

The  funeral  of  the  former  Congressman, 
who  served  the  14th  District  for  20  years, 
will  be  held  Monday.  A  solemn  requiem 
mass  will  be  offered  at  10:30  a.m..  In  St. 
Mary's   Roman   Catholic   Church.   Deal 

The  Buckley  Funeral  Home,  Asbury  Park, 
Is  In  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  E.  J. 
Hart,  former  Representative  of  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

I  knew  Mr.  Hart  as  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey s  outstandmg  lawyers  and  most  hon- 
ored public  servants.  As  a  young  law3'er. 
practicing  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
State.  I  came  to  know  and  respect  Mr. 
Hart  for  his  outstanding  ability  as  an 
orator. 

He  was.  during  his  service  in  Washing- 
ton, one  of  the  best  known  of  all  our 
representatives.  His  death  is  not  only 
a  great  personal  loss  to  his  family  but  to 
all  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  express  to  his  family  my  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lost 
a  treasured  friend  with  the  passing  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Edward  J.  Hart.  The  sad- 
ness I  felt  when  Ed  Hart  retired  volun- 
tarily from  this  body  in  1954  now  is 
compounded  manifold. 

He  had  a  public  career  of  the  highest 
order  of  fidelity  and  service.  His  New 
Jersey  colleagues  have  reviewed  it  today 
with  deserved  regard  and  admiration. 
Let  me  add  only  a  few  words  in  testi- 
mony of  the  sense  of  privilege  I  felt  in 
serving  with  Ed  Hart  in  the  House,  and, 
particularly,  on  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  under  his 
distinguished  chairmanship.  He  was 
lavish  with  his  friends  in  the  sharing  of 
the  gifts  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
dowed— perception  in  the  public  inter- 
est, intellectual  courage,  commonsense. 
resp>ect  for  his  fellow  man — and,  I  am 
sure,  he  regarded  every  colleague  here 
as  a  friend. 

During  his  tenure,  he  held  rank  as 
one  of  the  great  orators  of  the  House, 
but  it  was  not  a  vocal  talent  alone  that 
commanded  our  attention.  Ed  Hart  was 
a  painstaking  lawyer,  and  he  applied 
his  conscientious  legal  approach  to  every 
legislative  problem  with  which  he  was 
confronted.  When  his  judgment  told 
him  what  was  right,  he  took  his  stand 
and  bolstered  his  natural  powers  of  per- 
suasion with  sound  logic  as  he  sought  ap- 
proval, in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  of 
the  legislative  approaches  he  deemed 
most  effective. 

When  Ed  Hart  retired  from  the  House, 
we  hoped  that  it  would  not  mean  his 
withdrawal  from  public  life,  the  life  of 
service  to  which  he  was  so  fully  dedi- 
cated. We  were  delighted,  therefore, 
when  he  agreed  to  contribute  further  of 
his  wisdom  as  member,  and  later  chair- 
man, of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

At  this  sad  time,  our  particular  sjTn- 
pathy  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Hart,  the  devoted 


wife  who  shared  the  trials  and  satisfac- 
tion of  our  friend's  varied  and  eminently 
useful  career. 


APPOINTMENT       OP       ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  912'  to  pro- 
vide for  the  apFKDintment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes,  together  with  an  amendment 
of  the  House  thereto,  insist  on  the 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
p>olnts  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Celler,    Rodino,    Rogers    of    Colorado. 

HOLTZMAN,  DONOHUE,  TOLL,  McCULLOCH, 

Miller  of  New  York,  and  Meader. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  afternoon.       % 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  41) 

Anderson,  111.  Inouye  Pillion 

Baring  Kearns  Randall 

Bromwell  Kllburn  Riley 

Coad  Kluczynskl  Rivers,  Alaska 

Cnirtls,  Mo.  Kowalskl  Rivers.  SO. 

Dulskl  McVey  Roberts 

Fisher  Macdonald  Spence 

Gray  MiUer.  N.Y.  Staggers 

Holifield  Pfost  WlUlams 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  405 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
6441. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <  H.R.  65 18  >  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  inter-American  social  and 
economic  cooperation  program  and  the 
Chilean  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill  be  limited  not  to  exceed 
2  hours,  one-half  to  be  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  as  to  the  limitation  of 
time  for  general  debate,  my  understand- 
ing is  that  this  is  the  only  legislation  we 
have  before  the  House  today.  We  had 
no  legislative  program  yesterday.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be  well 
to  take  3  hours  for  general  debate,  and 
if  the  time  is  not  used,  it  can  be  yielded 
back?  I  thirik  this  is  a  subject  that 
ought  to  have  full  and  complete  debate. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  my  candid  opin- 
ion, we  can  explain  the  bill  in  2  hours, 
but  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  objects, 
he  may  address  himself  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
T.^BgRl   who  agreed  to  the  2  hours. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  agree  to  the  2 
hours,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
something  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]  says  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  other  legislation  to  be 
taken  up  today. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hoping 
that  peace  and  harmony  may  prevail 
throughout  the  day.  I  amend  my  re- 
quest and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  not 
to  exceed  3  hours  which  time,  of  course, 
can  be  yielded  back  in  the  event  that  the 
full   time   is   not   required. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   [Mr.  P.assmanI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  6518,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman  I . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  myself  whatever  time  I  may 
require. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  to  re- 
port, support,  and  explain  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  committee  for  consid- 


eration, and  which  is  being  reported 
without  the  customary  detailed  justifica- 
tions. In  making  recommendations  for 
the  funds  requested  at  this  crucial  period 
in  the  history  of  our  great  Nation,  I, 
myself,  have  acted  in  hopes  that,  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  end  will  justify 
the  means.  There  comes  a  time  when 
the  exception  must  be  made,  and  this 
appears  to  be  such  a  time. 

However,  I  question  whether  bringing 
out  this  bill  without  the  customary  de- 
tailed justifications  for  funds  will  qual- 
ify me  for  any  special  commendation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  thankful 
that  we  are  a  wealthy  Nation,  that  we 
are  a  benevolent  and  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. By  our  desire  to  live  peacefully  and 
respect  the  rights  of  our  fellow  man 
throughout  the  world,  and  through  our 
system  of  government  and  free  enter- 
prise economy  and  our  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  along  with  hard 
work  and  sacrifice,  we  have  become  the 
greatest,  the  freest,  and  the  wealthiest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So, 
let  us  truly  and  humbly  thank  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  blessing  us  so 
abundantly. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  near  our 
good  neighbors  south  of  the  border,  as 
I  have  done  throughout  my  lifetime, 
appreciate  their  friendship  and  their 
hope  for  solidarity  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Therefore,  we  supix>rt 
their  desire  to  build  economic  strength 
and  stability  for  themselves.  Our  Na- 
tion certainly  desires  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  cooperation  with  our 
friends  and  neighbors  toward  a  goal  of  a 
better  and  fuller  hfe  for  the  people  of 
all  the  American  Republics. 

In  that  connection,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  toward  attainment  of  that  worthy 
goal,  let  me  summarize  briefly,  and  com- 
ment concerning,  the  bill  before  us. 

On  January  18,  1961,  President  Eisen- 
hower submitted  a  request  for  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $500  million  to  implement 
sections  1  and  2  of  Public  Law  86-735 — 
generally  known  as  the  Latin  American 
program.  President  Kennedy  subse- 
quently reaffinned  the  request  for  funds 
on  March  14,  and  on  that  date  also  re- 
quested SlOO  million,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  86-735,  to  assist  in 
the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
those  areas  of  southern  Chile  which 
were  devastated  by  a  series  of  natural 
catastrophes  in  May  of  1960. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
in  support  of  the  $500  million  program 
indicated  that  if  the  estimate  were  ap- 
proved it  would  be  allocated  as  follows: 
$394  million  to  the  recently  established 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  for 
the  creation  of  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
making  of  loans — generally  repayable  in 
the  currency  of  the  borrowing  country — 
in  the  fields  of  rural  living  and  land  use, 
housing,  and  water  supply  and  sanita- 
tion, in  keeping  with  the  Bogota  Agree- 
ment, consummated  in  September  of 
1960;  $6  million  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  is  the  executive  arm  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  for 
promoting  economic  and  social  progress 
through  field  studies  of  basic  problems 
and  for  assisting  in  the  development  of 


national  programs  to  be  undertaken  by 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  in  meeting 
the  criteria  of  the  Act  of  Bogota;  and 
$100  million  to  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration,  primarily  for 
grants  in  the  fields  of  public  health  and 
education. 

With  respect  to  the  $394  million,  under 
present  plans,  the  Bank  would  approve 
specific  loan  proposals  for  projects  in 
the  fields  of  land  reform,  housing,  and 
sanitation  which  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
Act  of  Bogota,  and  repayments  by  the 
borrower  would  be  credited  to  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  Testimony  indicated  that 
there  is  very  little  likelihood,  if  any,  of 
any  portion  of  the  $394  million  ever 
being  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Testimony  also  indicated  the  alloca- 
tion of  $100  million  to  the  ICA  would  be 
spent,  primarily  on  a  grant  basis,  on 
projects  in  the  fields  of  health  and  edu- 
cation. However,  ofiDcials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  were  unable  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee in  what  countries,  what  projects, 
give  precise  estimates  of  cost,  or  any 
other  data  of  the  type  and  in  the  detail 
normally  required  to  be  furnished  by 
the  U.S.  Government  departments  and 
agencies  in  budgetary  justification  of 
projects  and  activities  in  the  United 
States.  However,  under  the  unusual  ex- 
isting circumstances,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends re.solving  the  proposition,  in 
this  particular  instance,  in  favor  of  the 
full  budget  request. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  indicated 
the  very  strong  probability  that  the  rec- 
ommended appropriation  is  the  initial 
funding  of  a  long  and  expensive  pro- 
gram. And  I  should  say  also  that  the 
committee  cannot  stress  too  strongly  to 
the  House  and  to  the  administration  that 
in  the  future  any  requests  for  appropri- 
ations be  justified  with  facts  and  data. 

The  committee  also  considered  an  es- 
timate of  $100  million  to  finance  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  southern  area  of 
Chile,  which  suffered  a  series  of  natural 
disasters  in  May  of  1960.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  $100  million,  the 
amount  of  the  estimate,  which,  accord- 
ing to  assurances  in  testimony  to  the 
committee,  is  to  be  in  some  form  of  a 
loan  to  the  Government  of  Chile. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chaifman.  should 
we  not  admit,  however,  that  we  have 
been  too  quick  and  too  free  in  giving 
away  the  wealth  of  America,  and  that 
the  time  has  finally  come  for  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  annual  cost  of  the 
foreign  aid  program?  Some  of  us  recog- 
nize that  many  of  the  employees  in  the 
mutual  security  program,  and  some 
highly  placed  officials,  are  arrogant,  un- 
informed about  the  program,  and  in- 
clined to  hold  the  Congress  in  contempt, 
when  we,  as  the  peoples  Representatives 
in  the  Congress,  push  them  for  informa- 
tion on  the  worldwide  spending  pro- 
gram Maybe  this  is  true  because  our 
normal  processes  call  for  detailed  justi- 
fications on  their  money  requests;  but. 
nevertheless,  this  condition  should  not 
prevent  us,  in  this  particular  situation, 
from  initiating  this  program  to  assist 
our  friends  and  neighbors  south  of  the 
border. 
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It  may  well  be  that  these  same  officials, 
and  I  hope  not  with  the  blessing  of  the 
present  administration,  will  again  at- 
tempt to  get  the  foreign  aid  program  on 
a  permanent  btisis.  If  this  happens, 
what  degree  of  control  the  Congress  now 
[>o&sesses  over  this  complicated  program 
may  be  lost.  So,  please.  I  urge  you  to 
be  alert  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  your 
time  and  talent  to  keep  the  foreign  aid 
program  from  b>emg  placed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  with  the  back-door  spending 
approach. 

Let  us  be  ever  mindful  that  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  now  approaches  50.000.  and 
doubtless  most  of  them  are  ambassadors 
for  more  and  more  aid  To  get  this  pro- 
gram on  a  permanent  basis  would  so 
entrench  them  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram would  become  as  permanent  a  part\ 
of  our  Government  as.  maybe,  the  Com- 
merce Department  The  drive  to  put 
this  program  on  a  {jermanent  basis  is  of 
relatively  recently  origin.  I  want  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  it  would  take  an  un- 
usually good  story  to  convince  calm 
thinkers  that,  after  15  years  and  $100 
billion,  we  have  to  do  the  whole  ihmg 
over  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  candid  opinion, 
and  recognizing  the  need  for  assistance 
to  our  neighbors.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time  would  be  wise  to  make 
an  exception  in  this  case  and  support  the 
bill  before  us.  so  that  work  may  get  un- 
derway and  the  numerous  illustrative 
programs  envisioned  by  the  executive 
branch  may  become,  we  hope,  accom- 
plishments in  reality.  Inasmuch  as  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  admitted 
that  something  entirely  different  from 
these  illustrative  programs  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  final  plans,  we  did  not 
place  m  the  record  the  examples  which 
were  mentioned. 

We  hope  that  our  friends  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  not  interpret  this 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  as  estab- 
lishing a  precedent,  or  as  establishing 
criteria,  for  future  appropriations  for 
the  complicated  overall,  worldwide 
spending  program.  If  they  should  be 
erroneously  laboring  under  such  an  im- 
pression as  that,  let  us  sei"ve  warning  to 
the  contrary.  Obviously,  the  subcom- 
mittee could  have  reduced  the  appro- 
priation request  by  a  majority  vote  if  we 
had  seen  fit  to  do  so.  The  full  commit- 
tee, ir  my  opinion,  would  have  supF>orted 
the  subcommittee;  and.  in  all  probabil- 
ity, this  House  would  have  supported  this 
action.  But.  as  previously  stated,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  exception  to  the 
rule  should  be  made,  and  this.  I  t>elieve, 
is  such  a  time.  However,  if  the  adminis- 
tration should  t)elieve  that  the  commit- 
tee and  Congress  will  pursue  such  a 
course  as  this  in  the  future,  they  may 
wind  up  disappointed. 

Now.  may  I  say  that  we  are  not  bring- 
ing this  bill  out  under  any  misapprehen- 
sion. President  Eisenhower  asked  for 
an  authorization  and  later  an  appropria- 
tion, and  President  Kennedy  made  a 
similar  request  and  promised  that  the 
funds  would  be  forthcoming.  He  agreed 
with  President  Eisenhower  that  it  was 
time  to  get  underway  with  this  long- 


range  cooperative  program  for  our 
friends  and  neighbors  south  of  the 
border. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  made  certain  specific 
promises  in  debating  the  authorization 
last  August.  In  order  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding on  these  points  later  to- 
day. I  quote  the  chairman: 

BAr  MoKCAM.  Any  request  submitted  to  the 
next  Congress  would  be  based  on  a  carefully 
worked  out  program  and  would  only  be  for 
such  amounts  as  may  be  fully  Justified. 

Further,  the  chairman  stated,  and  I 
quote: 

Both  the  authorizing  conunlttees  and  the 
appropriation  committees  will  have  a  look 
at  the  program  next  year.  and.  as  I  Just  said, 
every  project  must  be  Justified 

I  trust  that  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  not  now 
insist,  under  present  circumstances,  that 
his  commitment  be  adhered  to.  and  that 
he  will  join  with  the  committee  in  yield- 
ing on  this  particular  request. 

I  would  like  to  quote  also  from  the 
statement  of  a  witness  attempting  to 
justify  the  funds.     My  question: 

Mr.  Passman  Anything  you  come  up  with 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  guess? 

Mr.  McPhail.  We  have  not  entered  Into 
any   agreement. 

Mr.  Passman.  It  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  g^^ess.  would  It  not? 

Mr   McPhah-    An  Informed  guess 

Another  example — and  I  quote  my 
question  and  the  reply : 

Mr  Passman.  What  you  said  was  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  projects  could  be.  and 
also  that  you  might  not  carry  out  the  ex- 
amples. Tou  might  abandon  them  in  their 
entirety,  and  something  else  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  them.  You  may  eIat>orate  as 
much  as  you  please  You  could  not  pinpxjlnt 
one  single  project  that  has  been  firmed  up 
to  the  point  of  a  contract  or  an  agreement, 
or  give  the  positive  estimated  cost,  including 
the  first  allocation  and  the  ultimate  cost. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr   Gordon    That  is  right 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  lack  of  justification 
to  the  committee  would  warrant  a  post- 
ponement of  the  action  we  are  recom- 
mending today;  but.  I  repeat,  certain 
circumstances  as  indicated  by  our  Presi- 
dent and  others  in  top  p>ositions  of  our 
Government  justify,  in  my  opinion,  this 
special  exception.  May  I  say.  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  I  could  not  condi- 
tion my  mind  to  accept  the  wisdom  of 
higher  authority  in  such  matters  as  this. 
when  I  am  convinced  that  such  an  ex- 
ception is  of  urgent  impwrtance.  then  my 
services  would  be  of  no  real  value  to  my 
country. 

I  recognize  the  possibilities  this  ex- 
ception gives  to  energetic  businessmen  to 
siphon  off.  through  profits,  a  good  part 
of  these  funds — they  believing,  of  cour.se. 
that  their  goods  and  services  exceeded 
the  price  received.  Therefore,  we  must 
request  that  the  administration  be  very 
prudent  and  careful  in  administering 
this  huge  sum  of  money  which  we  are 
recommending  for  apropriation  without 
the  regular  justifications,  and  ride  herd 
on  certain  embedded  bureaucrats  whose 
honest  ignorance  of  the  program  and 


arrogance  and  holier-than-thou  atti- 
tude have  cost  this  Nation  billions  of 
dollars. 

It  may  well  be  if  the  executive  branch 
would  keep  to  a  minimum  its  interference 
with  the  work  of  this  subcommittee,  we 
could  do  our  job  much  k)etter.  Interfer- 
ence from  the  executive  branch  on  this 
bill  had  gone  so  far  that  a  member  of  the 
committee  respectfully  requested  that 
the  executive  be  informed  to  leave  us 
alone  so  we  could  deliberate  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  calmness  and  freedom. 
Most  of  us  subscribe  to  a  true  saying:  "A 
man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the 
same  opinion  stiU.*' 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  request  for  the 
memberships  support  on  this  particular 
bill  does  not  mean  that  I  have  retreated 
from  my  stand  against  bringing  under 
control  excessive  foreign  aid  spending 
or  that  I  have  capitulated  to  pressure. 
I  am  supporting  the  exception  in  this 
particular  instance  with  the  hope  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means. 

Let  us  not  interpret  any  of  tti^g^ex- 
changes  on  this  bill,  or  on  subsequent 
bills,  as  an  indictment  of  the  integrity 
and  character  of  our  good  friends  and 
neighbors  who  are  the  recipients  of  our 
assistance.  However,  and  I  hope  the 
administration  will  understand  that  we 
have  made  the  exception  in  this  in- 
stance so  that  the  anticipated  helpful 
programs  envisioned  for  our  friends 
south  of  the  border  may  get  underway. 
We  likewise  expect  the  recipient  nations 
to  do  their  part  and  pass  legislation  as 
agreed  upon  at  the  Bogota  Conference, 
and  to  implement  our  effort  by  reason- 
able tax  laws  and  land  reforms,  so  that 
their  wealthier  citizens  may  also  make 
their  rightful  contribution.  We  would 
not  want  our  friends  and  neighbors  to 
think  we  will  pursue  this  course  in  the 
future  unless  they  enact  legislation  and 
formulate  proper  reforms  to  make  the 
contemplated  programs  a  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  benevolent  attitude 
and  too  much  faith  in  the  justifications 
presented  by  Department  heads  took  us 
so  far  afield  in  past  years  in  appropriat- 
ing funds  in  excess  of  actual  needs  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  became  so  en- 
tangled, so  uncontrollable  and  so  over- 
funded  until,  when  your  committee  fi- 
nally reduced  some  of  the  excesses, 
department  heads,  military  and  civilian, 
admitted  that  we  had  made  a  better  pro- 
gram out  of  the  op>eration  by  our  reduc- 
tions. 

During  the  past  few  years  of  tireless 
working,  feuding,  pleading,  and.  at 
times,  harsh  words,  your  committee  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the' foreign  aid  pipe- 
line of  unexpended  funds  by  billions  of 
dollars.  Furthermore,  your  committee 
in  the  relatively  brief  period  of  6  years, 
with  great  difflculty  and  under  what  ap- 
peared to  be  overriding  pressure,  reduced 
the  President's  requests  by  $4,565  mil- 
lion. In  so  doing,  we  helped  to  establish 
some  degree  of  controlln  the  program. 

Let  me  say  that  credit  for  this  accom- 
plishment goes  to  the  subcommittee,  to 
the  full  committee  and  to  the  Congress, 
and  not  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. In  the  future  we  shall  pursue 
the  same  type  of  exhaustive  examina- 
tions we  have  made  in  the  past,  and  if 
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anything,  we  will  be  more  exacting.  De- 
tailed Justifications  for  the  funds  re- 
quested wiU  be  a  prime  requisite.  We 
hope  the  leaders  and  the  executive  will 
heed  these  words:  and  we  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  give  this  subcommittee  the 
same  type  of  support  during  this  year 
that  it  has  given  the  committee  during 
past  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  the  ex- 
ception in  bringing  this  bill  out.  We  are 
without  facts  as  to  what  projects  will  be 
started  and  what  the  ultimate  total  cost 
will  be.  If  we  should  make  too  many  ex- 
ceptions of  this  type  we  would  destroy 
our  very  form  of  government,  and  es- 
tablish in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  finally  abdicated  in 
favor  of  another  of  the  three  branches 
of  a  system  and  operation  of  government 
that  has  made  this  country  so  great. 

I  hope  you  will  support  the  committee 
today,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  special 
circumstances  involved  justify  this  par- 
ticular exception.  Unless  we  keep  our 
criticism  of  this  action  to  a  minimum. 
harm  might  be  done  of  a  nature  similar 
to  the  result  of  an  incident  I  once  heard 
of  where  the  husband  said  to  the  wife, 
"Honey.  I  love  you.  so  I  am  going  to  slap 
hell  out  of  you  to  prove  it."  We  should 
not,  in  my  opinion,  apply  that  formula 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  nature,  people  are 
prone  to  neglect  those  they  like  most. 
Maybe  we  have  been  a  bit  guilty  oi  that 
in  getting  a  forthright  program  started 
In  cooperation  with  our  good  friends 
south  of  the  border.  In  conclusion,  may 
I  state  for  the  record  that  the  exception 
we  are  making  today  in  getting  started 
on  a  cooperative  program  for  Latin 
America  is  not  a  reaction  to  any  one 
situation,  but  it  is  a  reaction  to  a  tardy 
realization  that  a  cooperative  program 
between  our  country  and  the  countries 
south  of  the  border  can  help  elevate  the 
ordinary  people  in  those  countries  to  a 
higher  degree  of  happiness,  health,  and 
standard  of  living,  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  If  we  have  friends  any- 
where who  may  have  followed  blindly  a 
false  philosophy,  similar  to  that  espoused 
by  the  Communists,  they  will  in  due  time 
recognize  their  terrible  blunder,  and  re- 
turn to  the  fold,  and  join  with  the  ma- 
jority who  believe  in  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought, 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  would  agree 
with  me  that  if  this  bill  is  adopted  we 
are  virtually  appropriating  $600  million 
without  any  specific  planned  program 
at  all 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  answer  the 
gentleman  this  way:  President  Eisen- 
hower made  the  authorization  request 
last  year  and  early  this  year  asked  for 
an  appropriation.  Then,  very  shortly 
after\*ard  President  Kennedy  asked  for 
an  appropriation. 

My  opinion — and  I  hope  to  give  it 
without  going  too  far  into  detail— is  that 
the  end  will  justify  the  means  in  this 
particular  instance.    I  assure  the  gentle- 


man that  this  will  not  be  a  criterion  for 
making  any  future  appropriations  Com- 
plete, detailed  justifications  will  be  re- 
quired, of  course,  and  careful  studies  of 
the  program  will  be  made  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  if  the  subcommittee  made  efforts  to 
find  out  whether  any  specific  programs 
were  planned? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  On  the  whole.  I  think 
the  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  did  theu-  best  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances to  give  us  a  general  outline 
as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
will  be  spent.  I  have  emphasized  sev- 
eral times  in  my  presentation  that,  in 
reporting  the  bill,  we  made  certain  ex- 
ceptions. I  said,  and  I  repeat,  they  did 
not  justify  in  detail.  And  I  also  said, 
and  now  repeat,  that  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  our  subcommittee  will  re- 
quire that  detailed  justifications  be 
made.  This  will  be  a  prime,  essential 
requisite  for  the  recommendation  of  any 
funds. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Then,  a  final  question  if 
I  may.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
if  these  moneys  are  appropriated  and 
spent  that  any  substantial  portion  of 
them  will  ever  come  back  to  the  Treasury 
or  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr. -PASSMAN.  It  is  not  intended 
that  this  money  should  come  back  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  intended  that  it  will  be  used  to  help 
our  good  friends  and  neighbors  of  Latin 
America  improve  their  economy  and 
standards  of  living. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So  the  gentleman  would 
say  we  are  putting,  if  we  vote  for  this 
measure.  $600' million  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  without  the  vaguest  no- 
tion as  to  how  it  will  be  spent? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  not  say  that. 
We  do  have  an  idea  as  to  how  it  is  going 
to  be  spent.  But.  I  repeat,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances existing,  we  made  an  ex- 
ception in  this  particular  instance. 
They  could  not  say  for  sure,  but  gave 
examples  of  programs.  For  reasons 
which  I  think  are  valid.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  not  press  this  point  any 
further  at  this  time.  You  realize,  of 
course,  as  I  do.  that  we  are  living  in 
a  world  of  turmoil.  There  are  sound 
reasons  for  the  action  we  are  recom- 
mending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  earlier 
in  his  remaiks  talked  about  this  becom- 
ing a  long-range  program.  The  facts 
of  the  matter  are,  and  you  are  already 
on  notice,  and  the  Congress  ought  to 
be  on  notice,  as  stated  in  your  hearings, 
that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  minimum 
10-year  multi-billion-dollar  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  us  acknowledge 
that  it  will  require  several  years  and 
billions  of  dollars  before  it  is  completed. 
It  has  promise  of  being,  however,  one 
of  the  best  investments  we  have  made. 
Certainly  we  have  hopes  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  effective  and  well  worth 
while;  it  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  assistance  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HAI.EY.  The  gentleman  has  in- 
dicated that  we  have  not  been  doing 
anything  to  help  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  said  we  have  not 
been  doing  as  much  in  an  eflfective 
manner  a.s  we  might  have  done. 

Mr.  HALEY.  All  right,  then  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question.  Will 
this  S600  million  be  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  put  into 
the  South  American  and  Latin  American 
countries  In  approximately  the  last  12 
years  where  the  U.S.  Government  has 
given  in  aid  $4,100  million  through  the 
World  Bank,  as  a  loan  $1,002  million  and 
through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  a  total  of  $723  million  or  a  total 
of  $5  825  million  in  the  last  12  years? 
Will  this  be  an  addition  to  the  amount 
that  we  have  already  poured  into  some 
of  these  rat  holes  in  South  America? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  What  Is  past  is 
prolog  and  what  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing is  a  different  type  of — and,  we 
hope,  more  effeclive — effort  for  the  fu- 
ture. Yes.  the  $600  million  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  funds  previously  appro- 
priated. But,  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  had  I  not  thought 
this  program,  taking  into  account  all 
circumstances,  would  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, and  that  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  this  instance.  I  would  not  have 
followed  my  present  course  with  relation 
to  this  bill. 

Mr  HALEY.  Of  course.  I  know  the 
gentleman's  feeling  on  foreign  aid  and 
he  knows  my  feeling 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  not  changed  his  feelings 
either. 

Mr.  HALEY.  And  I  am  not  going  to. 
I  want  to  put  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  on  notice  right  now — In  the 
Latin  American  countries  do  you  know 
what  they  call  this  program?  They  call 
it  Castro's  bonus.  I  tell  you.  you  are 
not  going  to  buy  one  friend  in  this  part 
of  the  world  with  the  expenditure  of 
this  money. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.-  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  excellent  presentation. 
He  has  been  straightforward  and  frank. 
I  would  hke  to  say  at  this  point  not 
only  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
but  also  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  with  reference  to  an  aid  program 
I  do  not  think  you  can  measure  justice 
and  good  will  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
it  must  be  based  on  what  it  does  for  the 
betterment  of  those  less  fortunate.  I 
believe  they  agree  with  me  in  that.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  realizes  all  too 
well  the  situation  in  the  world  today  and 
I  think  this  program  we  are  taking  up 
today  will  strengthen  those  people  and 
do  for  them  at  this  time  that  which  is 
long  overdue  and  much  more  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  We  have  spent 
in  India  and  Yugoslavia  three  times  as 
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much  as  we  have  given  to  the  entire 
continent  of  South  America.  I  think  it 
is  high  time  we  considered  an  enlarged 
program  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked 
today  to  support  a  program  which  is  di- 
rectly aimed  at  assisting  the  people  of 
Latin  America.  It  is  a  program  not  just 
of  U.S.  assistance,  but  of  self-assistance 
as  well.  This  inter-American  program 
for  social  progress  is  as  equally  directed 
at  obtaining  new  and  more  vigorous  self- 
help  from  the  recipient  nation  as  it  is 
directed  at  obtaining  financial  assistance 
from  this  courn,ry.  For  social  justice 
cannot  be  imposed  from  the  outside;  it 
must  be  achieved  by  the  country  itself. 
Nevertheless,  social  progress  carmot  be 
obtained  without  some  financial  backing. 
We  are  being  asked  to  help  provide  some 
of  the  resources  necessary  to  help 
achieve  this  noble  purpose.  The  needs  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  are  being  set 
forth  in  some  detail  today — I  believe  that 
they  are  clear  and  unambiguous,  and  I 
believe  that  our  re-sponse  must  be  equally 
clear  and  straightforward. 

If  we  fall  to  make  this  appropriation 
we  will  have  failed  as  the  leader  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  have,  for  too 
long,  failed  to  pay  attention  to  Latin 
America.  It  may  be  recalled  that  as 
long  ago  as  May  1958. 1  introduced  a  res- 
olution. H.R.  563.  to  reexamine  our  policy. 
This  program  finally  begins  a  new  di- 
mension in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  This  program  should  be  car- 
ried out  because  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  common  ideals,  a  common  heritage, 
and  a  common  goal  of  freedom.  We 
must  therefore  mount  a  common  attack 
upon  the  obstacle  to  progress.  The  Act 
of  Bogota  is  such  a  common  undertaking, 
and  we  should  support  this  dramatic 
statement  of  mutual  goals. 

The  program  presented  clearly  is  a 
unified  one.  We  must  support  each  and 
every  part  of  it.  because  it  is  clear  that 
education  assistance  under  ICA  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  purification  of  water 
supplies  under  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Banks  administration.  Fur- 
thermore, a  failure  to  appropriate  the 
full  $500  million  would  be  a  failure  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  reform  measures  and  other 
actions  that  the  Act  of  Bogota  calls  upon 
the  Latin  American  nations  to  accept  are 
difficult  ones.  We  must  al.so  be  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  to  achieve  our  com- 
mon goals.  Latin  America  is  a  giant 
that  is  beginning  to  stir.  We  must  help 
that  giant  become    trong  and  free. 

The  appropriation  before  us  today  is 
a  step  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  We  all  know 
of  her  great  knowledge  and  interest  in 
this  field  and  this  program. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  We  all  know 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
Castroism  in  most  of  the  I^atin  Amer- 
ican countries.  Last  week  the  news- 
papers in  some  of  those  countries  were 
very  outspoken  and  blunt  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
have  to  name  them.    Do  I  understand 


that  in  spite  of  that  criticism  we  should 
make  available  to  those  countries  this 
aid  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rest? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  inter-American  aid. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  just  want  to 
know  if  those  who  chastise  the  United 
States  should  be  treated  as  those  who  do 
not. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  not  trying  to 
formulate  any  foreign  policy  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I.  myself,  am  trying  to 
support  those  in  the  executive  branch 
who  tell  us  that  this  program  is  essential 
at  this  time;  and,  in  these  special  cir- 
cumstances, am  relying  upon  their  judg- 
ment. If  I  could  not  condition  my  mind 
to  do  that  in  a  particular  situation  such 
as  this,  then  I  should  not  be  here  pre- 
senting this  bill. 

We  certainly  hope  that  this  money  will 
be  spent  wisely,  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  recommending  any  future  ap- 
propriations in  the  absence  of  justifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  of  p>assing  out  my  cash 
to  somebody  who  constantly  criticizes 
me  and  accuses  me  falsely.  I  hop)e  those 
who  administer  this  program  will  bear 
that  in  mind  when  they  pass  out  this 
cash. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  hope  and  expect 
that  they  will  be  prudent  in  administer- 
ing these  funds.  This  is  a  new  long- 
range  program,  and  they  realize  that  a 
prime  requisite  for  future  appropriations 
will  be  adequate  justifications. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Then  it  must  be 
felt  that  a  little  cash  makes  friends. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  want  to  clear  up 
one  r>oint.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  said  that  Lf  we  had  been 
a  little  freer  with  our  assistance  in  the 
past  this  might  not  have  hapi>ened.  I 
am  wondering  just  what  he  is  thinking 
about. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  been  a  little 
slow  in  developing  a  sound,  detailed  as- 
sistance program  for  Latin  America,  a 
program  which  would  improve  the  p>osi- 
tion  ol  the  ordinary  citizen,  in  the  rural 
areas,  making  for  a  better  way  of  life, 
while  strengthening  the  economy  and 
stability  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Then  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  will  be  giving  money  to  Latin 
America  without  direction,  but  that  this 
is.  rather,  a  more  expanded  program 
that  will  affect  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  intended  to  convey 
the  thought  that  this  will  be  a  more  care- 
fully worked  out  program,  so  that  it 
will  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  in- 
tended purposes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Since  I  have  waited  to 
ask  this  question.  I  have  thought  of  two 
or  three  other  questions. 

First  of  all.  do  the  amounts  the  gentle- 
man has  discussed  in  the  way  of  aid  to 
Latin  America  and  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments and  the  amount  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  include  the 


hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  we 
have  poured  into  certain  Latin  American 
countries,  including  Cuba,  'under  the 
governments  of  Castro  and  Batista  for 
sugar  to  the  extent  of  2 '2  or  3  cents  a 
pound  above  the  world  figure?  Does  the 
gentleman  include  that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  figure  the  distinguished 
gentleman  mentioned  represents  every- 
thing, maybe  with  a  little  interest 
thrown  in. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Is  it  not  true  that  pre- 
sumably the  subsidy  we  have  been  giving 
many  Latin  American  governments  on 
sugar  at  the  cost  of  the  American  house- 
wife of  2 '2  or  3  cents  a  pound  above  the 
world  price  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  down  to  the  farmers  and  the 
people  who  produce  that  sugar  or  com- 
modity? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  meant  to  help 
our  friends.  We  are  a  charitable  people, 
a  Christian  people.  Certainly  we  have 
made  serious  mistakes.  I  hope  that  we 
do  not  repeat  those  same  mistakes.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman asked  the  question.  I  think  that 
we — he  and  I — are  going  to  get  along 
nicely  the  remainder  of  this  year  with 
respect  to  various  phases  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  BROWN.  When  the  gentleman 
refers  to  Christians,  does  he  refer  to 
Castro? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
people  of  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  He  got  some  of  this 
money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  us  acknowledge 
that  we  have  made  serious  mistakes.  I 
hope  that  we  have  learned  from  those 
mistakes,  that  we  are  not  going  to  re- 
peat too  many  of  them. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  ask  one  other 
question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Please  do. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  a 
question  in  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings. I  know  the  gentleman  is  a  very 
honest,  very  frank  man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Some  people  do  not 
think  so,  but  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  connection  with 
your  hearings,  have  you  found  any  indi- 
cation that  the  5 -percenters  will  come 
in  on  these  Latin  American  projects  and 
funds? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  indicated  in  my 
statement  that  some  of  the  energetic 
businessmen  in  America  might  siphon 
off  some  of  these  funds,  they  believing, 
maybe,  that  their  counsel  and  services 
would  be  of  benefit  exceeding  the  cost. 
But.  of  course,  we  are  not  in  favor  of 
letting  the  American  businessman  siphon 
off  the  funds  in  such  manner,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  we  do  not  necessarily 
question  his  integrity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Have  you  any  protec- 
tion in  this  legislation  for  that  situation? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  administer  the  program 
with  fairness  and  prudence. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  5-percent  racket 
has  been  widespread  and  has  not  been 
controlled  by  very  prudent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  government,  or 
even  by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  evident  that  a 
busy  executive  department  has  been  lax 
along  those  lines,  but  let  us  hope  they 
will  tighten  up. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  chairman  on  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  noUce  that  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  occasionally  it  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  make  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  advisable  for  us 
to  do  so  at  times. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  is  certainly  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  has 
already  so  stated. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  repeatedly  so 
stated. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  exception  co  the  rule  might  not  be 
the  fact  that  last  year  when  wc  passed 
the  authorization  bill  for  this  partic- 
ular appropriation  we  did  .it  under 
the  advice  of  the  administration  that 
it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
our  negotiators  at  the  B?gota  Con- 
ference, and  we  did  it  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  this  would  be  used  by 
our  representatives  at  that  Conference  as 
a  speciflj  promise  of  future  cooperation, 
and  they  took  u.s  at  our  word.  Is  not 
that  one  of  the  reasons  that  this  particu- 
lar measure  comes  under  the  heading  of 
"justifiable  exception"? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  say  "justifiable" 
when  we  take  into  account  all  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  One  other  question,  if 
I  may.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  this  program  may  make  a  start 
toward  removing  one  of  the  causes  that 
gave  r\?e  to  Castro  in  Cuba  by  making 
a  beginning;  that  it  does  encourage  a 
long-term  mortgage  credit  program  for 
the  average  people  to  buy  small  farms 
and  small  homes,  thereby  stabilizing 
their  economies,  rather  than  being  such 
easy  prey  for  the  Communists? 

Mr.  PA.SSMAN.  I  do  not  like  to  even 
mention  Castro.  I  do  not  like  to  use 
the  name,  because  to  me  it  is  profanity. 
I  would  say,  however,  that  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  accurate  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  One  of  the  greatest 
ne?ds  throughout  Latin  America  has 
Ijeen  the  need  for  the  availability  of 
land  and  home  ownership  by  the  aver- 
age people,  and  this  will  begin  a  pro- 
gram that  will  make  that  possible. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 


Mr.  PASCELL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I  wish 
to  commend  him  for  the  very  lucid  state- 
ment, also  his  candor  in  presenting  this 
matter  to  the  House,  and  also  his  deep 
conviction  and  sincerity,  because  we  are 
all  familiar  with  his  personal  feelings  on 
the  matter.  And.  I  think  it  is  to  his 
credit  and  to  the  credit  of  his  people  and 
the  Congress  and  the  country  that  a  man 
in  his  position,  as  chairman  of  this  great 
subcommittee  on  appropriations,  can 
stand  here  frankly  and  tell  his  colleagues 
the  reason  for  his  belief  and  to  state  that 
he  is  willing,  under  the  circumstances 
which  we  all  recognize,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion which  the  gentleman  has  very 
courageously  taken  in  the  well  of  this 
House. 

Now,  there  might  be  those  who  would 
tend  to  smirk  or  belittle  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  done,  and,  just 
so  that  the  Record  will  be  clear,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  deep  admiration  for  the 
courage  and  conviction  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Then  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  about  several  things  that 
impress  me.  Am  I  correct  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  laying  first 
emphasis  on  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
proposition  which  is  before  the  House? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  To  be  sure  that  the 
gentleman  understands,  by  "emergency"' 
I  am  not  thinking  about  just  one  situa- 
tion, such  as  Cuba.  I  am  thinking  in 
tei-ms  of  getting  started  on  a  sound,  effec- 
tive program  that  may  take  us  into  19 
Latin  American  countries,  out  into  the 
villages  and  the  rural  sections,  so  that  It 
may  improve  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  cit- 
izen. Let  us  not  give  Castro  credit  for 
the  present  action  on  this  bill;  rather,  it 
is  a  delayed  program  we  are  kicking  off, 
and  there  are,  too,  a  number  of  impKjr- 
tant  related  circumstances. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man emphasized  that  point.  I  think  we 
all  recognize,  do  we  not,  that  there  has 
been  a  social  ferment  in  Latin  America 
for  many  years  to  which  the  United 
States  has  not  been  able  directly  to  re- 
spond. But,  do  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly  that  this  program  at  long 
last  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  after  years 
of  request  and  pleading  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Latin  American  countries 
to  understand  their  social  needs  and  to 
help  them  do  something  about  it. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  fMr. 
PascellI  that  unless  the  people  In  Latin 
America  face  up  to  their  responsibilities, 
and  pass  laws  so  that  the  wealthier 
people  who  earn  profits  will  make  their 
appropriate  contributions,  the  program 
will  fail.  Only  if  we  get  the  proper  co- 
operation from  the  leaders  in  the  recipi- 
ent nations,  to  fulfill  their  part  of  the 
agreement,  can  the  program  succeed. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  thoroughly. 
I  think  the  Latin  American  nations 
should  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  says.  I  am  confident  this  will 
be  the  case  once  we  give  them  the  op- 
portunity under  the  Act  of  Bogotii  and 
this  appropriation  to  do  that  which  is 
necessary  to  help  themselves. 


Mr  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  with  reference  to 
my  position  on  foreign  aid,  that  I  am 
for  taking  out  the  excesses,  for  keeping 
foreign  aid  under  the  bounds  of  a  reason- 
able program,  and  against  giving  all  the 
money  others  might  want  to  throw 
around  in  some  90  nations  of  the  world. 
So.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  say  that 
I  am  against  helping  my  neighbors. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  this  is  a  further  expansion  of  the 
worldwide  foreign  aid  program? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  us  say  it  is  a  be- 
ginning of  a  type  of  foreign  aid  program 
that  should  be  most  helpful  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Does  the  committee 
contemplate  the  discontinuance  of  any 
of  the  program  that  has  heretofore  gone 
on.  where  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  waste 
that  has  been  going  on? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  we  are  going 
to  work  hard,  and  we  intend  to  see  some 
of  the  programs  are  curtailed.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  our  subcom- 
mittee, I  believe  with  the  support  of  the 
full  committee  and  this  House,  will  this 
year,  as  in  previous  years,  bring  in  a  bill 
that  will  be  more  responsive  to  actual 
needs  and  not  just  the  desires  for  money. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Are  you  going  to  make 
any  effort  in  the  worldwide  old  program 
to  take  care  of  this  expansion? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Our  subcommittee 
will  probably  please  you  with  its  recom- 
mendations in  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Chaii-man,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman. 

The  measure  that  we  are  considering 
today  is  a  most  important  one;  the  ap- 
propriation of  $500  million  for  the  inter- 
American  program  for  social  progress, 
and  $100  million  for  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction program.  I  would  like  to  urge 
the  pas-sage  of  this  measure,  partly  on 
the  grounds  that  our  very  good  friends 
in  the  country  of  Chile  need  our  help. 
They  want  our  assistance  not  in  the  form 
of  a  grant,  but  In  the  form  of  a  loan. 
The  disasters  that  struck  that  country 
last  May.  1960.  caused  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  and  took  a  large  toll 
in  human  lives  and  suffering.  The 
earthquake  struck  at  a  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Allessandri  had 
stopped  Inflation  and  was  preparing  a 
plan  for  economic  progress.  The  added 
expense  of  reconstruction  after  the 
earthquake  means  that  the  recovery  and 
development  program  Is  far  beyond  the 
abilities  of  the  Chilean  people  to  meet 
the  total  cost.  If  we  do  not  aid  Chile 
in  their  efforts  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  these  tragic  disasters,  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  the  Chilean  Government  will  be 
jeopardized.  We  must  help  our  Latin 
American  friends  when  threatened  by 
natural  disaster  as  well  as  in  their  need 
for  social  and  economic  development. 
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To  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  measure 
before  us  which  concerns  all  of  Latin 
America — the  $500  million  appropriation 
for  social  development — I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  this  program  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  President  Kennedy's  alli- 
ance for  progress.  This  program  is  one 
that  is  aimed  at  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  and  it  is  the  people  who  will 
benefit.  The  Act  of  Bogota  is  a  state- 
ment of  policy  which  involves  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  a  dramatic  cooperative 
effort  to  fight  the  basic  problems  of  il- 
literacy, lack  of  housing.  111  health,  and 
desperately  poor  rural  conditions.  The 
authorization  act  passed  in  September 
1960,  indicated  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
this  effort.  Cuba  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  economic  development  alone  will 
not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people.  The 
Latin  American  people  must  generally 
share  in  the  fruits  of  economic  develop- 
ment, or  the  tensions  created  by  the  drive 
for  social  justice  will  continue  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  Inter-American  program  for  so- 
cial progress  Is  designed  to  help  fill  the 
needs  for  social  development.  The  ap- 
propriation of  $500  million  will  not 
completely  fill  this  need.  But  this  pro- 
gram is  clearly  required  to  help  fill  the 
existing  gap  and  it  will  Indicate  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  a  pro- 
gram which  aids  all  of  the  people  in 
Latin  America.  The  Act  of  Bogota  has 
set  out  five  fields  of  activity:  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  will  ad- 
minister assistance  In  three  of  these 
fields ;  the  ICA  will  administer  aid  in  the 
remaining  two  fields.  Each  of  these 
fields  are  important  and  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Bogota. 
To  fail  to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
would  mean  that  we  have  failed  to  ful- 
fill our  moral  obligation  to  our  Latin 
American  friends.  But  even  more,  it 
would  mean  that  we  are  failing  to  com- 
mit this  country  to  the  task  of  moving 
the  people  of  this  hemisphere  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  other  area 
in  the  world  today  which  Is  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  than  Latin 
America.  The  Latin  American  peoples 
are  reaching  out  for  genuine  progress 
as  never  before.  It  is  clearly  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  help  them  make  a  real 
start  toward  achieving  their  aspirations. 
The  peoples  of  the  continent  to  the  south 
of  us  are  indeed  great  people.  They  can 
and  I  am  .sure,  in  the  future,  will  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  the  security  and 
freedom  of  the  world.  At  times,  there 
are  those  among  us  who  look  with  de- 
spair on  some  of  the  activities  directed 
at  us.  But  these  actions  are  and  should 
be  understandable.  For  this  area,  the 
South  American  Continent  is  the  fastest 
growing  locality  in  the  world.  Eco- 
nomic pressures  bear  heavily  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  peoples  of  these  nations  are 
looking  for  and  are  entitled  to  a  better 
life — I  mean  those  of  the  p>oorer  class 
who  are  ill  housed.  Ill  clothed,  poorly 
fed.  and  with  little  or  no  education. 
Their  standard  of  hving  must  be  raised 
and  great  concern  shown  for  them  if  they 
are  not  to  be  a  festering  sore  breeding 
malcontent  and  hatred  for  those  with 
a  better  life  that  seemingly  care  little 


or  nothing  for  the  plight  of  these  un- 
happy people. 

The  F>ersistent  problems  of  illiteracy, 
averaging  43  percent  and  up  to  90  per- 
cent in  some  countries;  land  ownership — 
a  handful  of  farm  operators  controlling 
vast  expanses  of  the  land;  housing — 80 
percent  of  the  people  live  in  sub-mini- 
mum-standard dwellings;  per  capita  na- 
tional income  averages  $280  but  is  as  low 
as  $55  per  year;  life  expectancy  is  46 
years  compared  to  70  years  in  our  coun- 
try': population  growth,  29  p>ercent  for 
next  decade;  infant  mortality — 110  per 
1,000  live  births,  compared  to  26  per 
1.000  live  births  in  the  United  States — 
these  are  the  problems  that  can  and 
must  be  met  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  working  closely  with  all 
the  nations  that  joined  in  the  Bogota 
Conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Kennedy's 
propHDsal  that  is  now  before  us  is  one  of 
the  finest  steps  forward  this  Nation  has 
taken  in  our  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  friends.  It  implements  the 
recommendations  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  tremendously  successful 
conference  of  last  September  at  Bogota. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  the  Marshall  plan  for 
South  America.  No  one  doubts  the  wis- 
dom of  that  plan  or  what  it  did  for  the 
free  world.  The  programs  that  are  en- 
visaged under  President  Kennedys  in- 
ter-American recommendations  for  so- 
cial progress  can  be  just  as  electrifying 
for  this  area  of  the  world — an  area  that 
has  been  overlooked  in  favor  of  locali- 
ties that  were  deemed  to  be  more  urgent- 
ly in  need  in  more  pressing  times.  But 
time  is  running  out  and  the  tides  may  no 
longer  wait  in  this  corner  of  tlie  globe. 
The  danger  of  being  engulfed  by  hostile 
adversaries — come  to  power  on  the  heels 
of  discontent  and  despair — could  be  very 
real. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  whole  purpose  of 
this  great  program  is  to  lift  the  hearts 
and  feelings  of  our  South  American 
friends  and  to  extend  the  helping  hand 
of  friendship  and  assistance  so  their 
peoples — of  all  stratas  of  their  societies — 
can  look  to  the  future  with  confidence 
and  assurance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  In  commending 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Passman]  in  bringing  the  pro- 
posal to  the  floor  and  leading  the  debate 
to  pass  this  bill.  In  this  moment,  he  has 
shown  the  kind  of  leadership  that  this 
kind  of  a  proposal  must  have  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  commitments  and  to  show 
to  the  world  that  we  will  not  renege  but 
Intend  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  free- 
dom in  this  hemisphere.  This  House 
should,  and  I  trust  will,  overwhelmingly 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  TABEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  most  tm- 
satisfactory  bill  that  I  have  ever  been 
a  party  to.  Many  of  these  bills  in  days 
gone  by  have  been  bad,  but  this  is  the 
most  unsatisfactory-  bill  to  take  up  and 
explain  that  I  have  ever  seen.  We 
started  our  hearings  and  before  we  got 
to  the  end  of  the  first  afternoon  it  be- 
came apparent  that  these  people  were 
not  going  to  present  us  with  any  justifi- 
cations for  their  operations.  I  went 
after  them  pretty  hard  because  of  their 


failure  to  do  that.  They  promised  the 
first  day  that  they  would  come  back  in 
the  morning  with  some  justifications  for 
the  job.  The  next  time  they  came  back 
it  was  the  same  old  stor>- — no  justifica- 
tions. They  went  along  that  way  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  sometimes  omitting  a 
day  of  session. 

I  never  have  been  a  party  to  bringing 
in  a  bill  here  that  did  not  have  justifi- 
cation. We  were  promised  when  the 
bill  authorizing  this  was  before  the 
House  that  we  would  be  given  complete 
justifications.  That  question  was  asked 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Morgan].  He  said 
time  after  time,  he  repeated  time  after 
time,  that  we  would  be  given  complete 
justifications  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.    We  got  none. 

On  top  of  that,  we  got  a  different  pic- 
ture of  the  thing  than  we  had  had  from 
the  .statements  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Passman]  has  made.  We 
found  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
loan  money  that  is  contained  in  the  bill. 
$394  million,  involved  a  setup  where  the 
5 -percenters  were  going  to  be  in.  The 
thing  was  wide  open  on  these  projects. 
That  is  not  an  inducement  to  me  to  be 
for  this  bill. 

I  wondered  how  far  I  could  go  with 
that,  and  I  asked  the  witnesses  before 
us  what  there  was  to  it.  and  whether  or 
not  they  had  arranged  or  there  was  any- 
thing going  on  that  indicated  something 
like  $5,600,003  to  be  spent  in  Mexico 
City.  I  got  a  telephone  call  this  morn- 
ing in  the  office  from  Mr.  Claxton.  rep- 
resenting the  foreign-aid  agency,  and  I 
am  going  to  read  it  to  you: 

The  Institute  Naclonale  de  la  Vlvenda,  a 
Mexican  Go%ernment  agency,  has  directed 
a  letter  to  the  IDB.  asking  whether  four 
projects  totaling  $8  9  million  could  properly 
be  considered  for  a  loan  from  the  new  trust 
fund  when  It  is  set  up.  One  of  these  proj- 
ects Is  for  $5.6  million,  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  low-cost  workers"  homes.  7.000 
in  number,  to  be  built  near  Mexico  City  at 
a  place  named  Ciudad  Labor.  The  Ciudad 
Labor  outfit  has  also  directed  a  letter  to  the 
Bank  about  this  same  project.  These  re- 
quests are  of  an  exploratory  nature — that  is, 
whether  such  projects  could  be  financed  out 
of  the  trust  fund  when  money  is  made  avail- 
able to  it.  Mr.  Claxton  called  the  Bank, 
and  got  this  information  from  a  man  named 
Artvu-o  Luduena. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  they  are 
planning  to  do  and  what  is  being  put  up 
to  them  and  which  is  not  rejected,  which 
would  indicate  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  the  money.  I  was  expecting  that 
this  would  be  set  up  in  some  kind  of 
shape  so  tliat  the  poor  people,  tliose  out 
in  the  districts  who  have  no  conveniences 
and  no  opportunities  could  get  some 
benefit  out  of  it,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  are  not  doing  the  kind  of  job  that 
ought  to  be  done,  if  the  people  in  South 
America  are  going  to  be  really  helped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  my  usual 
custom  I  have  prepared  a  little  some- 
thing that  I  want  to  use  here.  I  am  go- 
ing to  read  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  is  brought  here  without  any 
satisfactory  evidence  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  for  its  consid- 
eration.    It  contains  four  items:  First, 
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one  for  $394  million  to  be  paid  to  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank;  sec- 
ond. $6  million  for  the  Office  of  Ameri- 
can States;  third,  $100  million  for  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion: fourth.  $100  million  to  be  used  for 
helping  to  rehabilitate  Chile  after  the 
earthquake  of  last  year. 

The  $394  million  is  supposed  to  go  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
for  the  creation  of  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  making  of  loans — generally  repayable 
in  the  currency  of  the  borrowing  coun- 
try— in  the  fields  of  rural  living  and 
land  usQ.  housing,  and  water  supply  and 
sanitation  to  the  signatories  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota  consummated  in  September  1960. 
There  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
no  substantial  requirement  for  the  $394 
million. 

As  to  the  $6  million  for  the  Office  of 
American  States.  I  presume,  although  I 
do  not  know,  that  this  is  supposed  to  be 
for  a  maintenance  of  a  sort  of  legisla- 
tive body  to  pass  on  almost  anything. 

When  it  comes  to  the  $100  million, 
there  was  no  justification  at  all.  Dr. 
Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  made  this  statement 
which  appears  quoted  on  page  2  of  our 
estimates : 

Any  requests  submitted  to  the  next  Con- 
gress would  be  based  on  a  carefully  worked 
out  program  and  would  only  be  for  such 
amounts  as  may  be  fully  Justified. 

A  little  bit  further  along,  Dr.  Morgan 
said: 

Both  the  authorizing  conunlttee  and  the 
appropriation  committees  w^lU  have  a  look  at 
the  program  next  year.  and.  as  I  just  said, 
every  project  miost  be  justified 

A  little  further  along,  Dr.  Morgan 
said: 

These  programs  of  social  development  have 
•not  yet  been  worlced  out.  Before  the  United 
States  appropriates  funds  to  assist  in  these 
programs,  our  representatives  have  told  the 
Latin  American  governments  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  specific  programs. worked 
out  and  Justified  in  detail,  and.  even  more 
Important,  that  these  programs  will  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  basic  legislation  and  in- 
stitutional reforms  in  such  matters  as  tax 
structure,  land  tenure,  and  legal  procedure 
In  order  that  new  facilities  provided  under 
these  programs  may  produce  the  benefits 
which  are  intended. 

Dr. Morgan  said: 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility.  I  can 
assure  the  gentlemen  that  next  year.  If  the 
Democrats  are  in  the  majority  and  I  head 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  detailed 
program  for  Latin  America  will  have  to  be 
Justified. 

Day  after  day,  for  at  least  2  weeks,  our 
committee  heard  the  Honorable  Chester 
Bowles:  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon; 
Lincoln  Gordon,  consultant,  President's 
Task  Force  on  Latin  America.  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Adolf  A.  Berle.  Chair- 
man. President's  Task  Force  on  Latin 
America,  Department  of  State;  Henry 
R.  LaBouisse,  Director,  International 
Cooperation  Administration;  and  sev- 
eral others.  "We  were  not  given  any 
story  of  what  they  proposed  to  do  with 
the  $100  million.  They  had  no  program. 
They  promised  to  have  an  answer  to  that 
question  day  after  day.  When  the  fol- 
lowing   day   or    the   following   Monday 


came,  all  they  could  say  was  that  they 
had  nothing  ready  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee. Finally,  after  they  had  tired 
out  the  chairman  by  keeping  him  wait- 
ing with  nothing  to  submit,  the  commit- 
tee ceased  hearings. 

The  administration  and  the  House 
leadership  or  somebody  else  put  pres- 
sure on  them  to  mark  up  the  bill,  and 
it  was  marked  up.  and  it  is  here  before 
us  without  any  intelligent  justification. 
I  cannot  support  that  kind  of  a  way  of 
doing  business.  It  is  not  going  to  help 
the  U.S.  debt,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
do  business  that  way.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  be  a  party  by  presenting  a  bill 
to  the  House  with  that  kind  of  back- 
ground. I  would  be  willing  if  they  would 
make  a  proper  justification  on  the  $394 
million  and  on  the  $100  million  to  agree 
to  whatever  they  might  present  if  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Bringing  out  of  a  bill  in  this 
shape,  with  nothing  to  support  it,  does 
not  in  my  opinion  leave  us  in  such  shape 
that  we  can  honestly  support  it  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  There  has 
been  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  needed 
and  that  it  could  be  used  intelligently 
or  effectively. 

As  to  the  item  of  $394  million,  it  turns 
out  that  a  large  part  of  this  money  is 
going  to  be  used  for  such  things  as  from 
$5  million  to  $8  million  for  a  housing 
project  in  Mexico,  and  the  5-percenter 
crowd  seems  to  have  made  an  entree 
into  some  of  the  directors. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing on  this  bill,  the  $394  million  should 
be  cut  and  the  $100  million  should  be  re- 
duced to  $35  million,  becau.se  this  is  an 
item  which  Dr.  Morgan  stated  to  us  op 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  August  31, 1960: 

These  programs  of  social  development  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out.  Before  the  United 
States  appropriates  funds  to  assist  In  these 
programs,  our  representatives  have  told  the 
Latin  American  governments  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  specific  progmns  worked 
out  and  justified  In  detail,  and,  even  more 
Important,  that  these  programs  will  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  basic  legislation  and 
institutional  reforms  in  such  matters  as  tax 
structure,  land  tenure,  and  legal  procedure 
In  order  that  new  facilities  provided  under 
these  programs  may  produce  the  benefit* 
which  are  intended. 

None  of  these  things  have  been  done. 
At  the  front  of  page  3  of  the  hearings. 
it  is  reported  by  Dr.  Morgan: 

It  Is  an  overall  long-range  program.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  $500  mil- 
lion win  not  be  sfjent  for  several  years.  As 
I  said  previously,  every  dollar  will  have  to 
be  Justified. 

The  rushing  of  this  bill  to  the  floor 
without  any  justification  at  all  in  direct 
contradiction  to  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic-controlled  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  promised,  makes  it 
to  me  a  very  serious  breach  of  faith  with 
the  Congress.  Just  as  much  as  anyone,  I 
appreciate  what  the  foreign  situation  is, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  better  it  by  such 
performances  as  this,  and  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  such  procedures.  The  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people  are  founded 
upon  a  proper  regard  for  a  Congress  and 
its  review  on  their  merits  of  programs 
for  the  expenditure  of  money.  When 
we  stray  away  from  such  an  intelligent 


program  with  that  kind  of  policy.  I  fear 
for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties.  The 
suppKjrt  of  funds  in  this  bill  is  just  exact- 
ly like  the  back-door  approaches  which 
thinking  Members  of  Congress  have  come 
to  regard  as  a  menace  to  our  liberties. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Earlier  In  the  day  I 
asked  a  question  about  the  5 -percenters 
which  was  first  mentioned  in  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  There  is  a  little  rumor 
around  town,  it  comes  from  the  grape- 
vine which  in  the  past  has  usually  proven 
correct,  that  a  certain  individual  or 
groups  of  individuals  here  in  Washing- 
ton will  receive  a  5-percent  fee  from  any 
of  the  money  that  goes  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  for  certain  housing  projects 
under  this  bill.  Can  the  gentleman  en- 
lighten us  further  on  that?  I  know  the 
gentleman  knows  where  the  holes  in  the 
barn  are,  because  he  always  locates  them. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  situation  is  this,  the 
whole  procedure  is  laid  out.  Mr.  Pass- 
man brought  the  gentleman  who  is  to  be 
the  beneficiary  up  to  see  me  and  I  got 
what  I  could  out  of  him. 

Now,  I  do  not  like  that  way  of  doing 
business  and  I  have  never  been  a  party 
and  never  intend  to  be  a  party  to  it.  I 
cannot  be  a  party  to  laying  out  this  $394 
million  when  we  do  not  know  how  the 
program  is  to  be  developed  and  carried 
out  and  when  what  we  hear  indicates 
that  it  is  not  to  be  carried  out  in  a  way 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica could  possibly  approve. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
specific,  there  are  some  American  bene- 
ficiaries who  will  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  TABER.  Well,  they  are  kicking 
around. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  There  is  one  point  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  very  distinguished 
colleague,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations:  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  we  all 
respject  him,  said  that  this  is  going  to  be 
handled  differently,  that  this  is  going  to 
get  down  to  the  poor  people,  to  help  the 
poor  people,  but  in  the  p>ast  we  know 
that  the  money  has  never  gotten  down  to 
the  poor  people.  We  help  make  the  rich 
people  richer  and  the  poor  people  poorer. 
Now,  what  reason  have  we  to  assume  it  is 
going  to  get  down  to  the  poor  people  in 
this  instance? 

Mr.  TABER.  It  is  going  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  crowd  that  has  always 
operated.     It  cannot  be  any  other  way. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  A  part  of  this  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  get  down  into  the 
villages,  a  rural  tyjDe  nationwide  pro- 
gram. The  program  itself  calls  for 
broad  expenditures  all  over  the  various 
Latin  American  Nations  and  not  just  at 
the  top  level.  This  program  is  to  affect 
the  villages,  the  rural  sections  of  the 
various  nations. 
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Mr.  BECKER.  The  money  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  heads  of  State,  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  BECKER.  How  is  it  going  to  be 
handled? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Our  UJ5.  represent- 
ative on  the  Bank  Board  has  veto  power 
over  every  project  and  consequently 
every  cent  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  Bank  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  merely  a  hope? 

Mr.  TABER.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  same  people  who 
have  been  administering  the  foreign  aid 
program  came  before  the  gentleman's 
committee? 

Mr.  TABER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  behalf  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  the  committee  got  not  one  justi- 
fication, not  one  program,  did  it? 

Mr.  TABER.  We  got  nothing.  The 
only  thing  we  got  was  what  we  foimd 
out  ourselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  true  that  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment pulled  out  $50  million  in  gold 
from  this  country  during  the  last  year, 
or  approximately  that  amount? 

Mr.  TABER.     How  much? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Fifty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  understand  it  was 
more  Uian  that,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  are  charitable 
indeed. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr  TABER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  to  a&k  the 
gentleman  this  question:  In  the  report  it 
says  this  money  is  to  be  returned  in 
local  currencies.  Is  this  going  to  be  the 
same  tyi>e  of  profrram  we  have  had  in 
our  regular  foreign  aid  program,  local 
currency  that  we  cannot  use? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  all  the  repay- 
ments would  be. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  report  further 
states  that  the  testimony  indicates  there 
Is  very  little  likelihood  of  any  portion  of 
the  $394  million  ever  being  repaid  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Why  do  we  not  say 
that? 

Mr.  TABER  There  is  no  question 
about    that. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Why  do  we  not  say  we 
are  giving  them  $394  million?  We  have 
been  going  around  and  saying  we  are 
going  to  vote  for  economy.  Now  the 
likelihood  Is  we  will  not  get  any  money 
back. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  There  seems  to  be 
some  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  $394  million  goes 
into  a  trust  fund  to  be  administered  by 
the  Inter-American  Bank.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  come  back  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. It  is  to  be  used  to  create  a  revolv- 
ing fund  in  this  Bank  establi.shed  for 
Latin  America.  I  will  repeat  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  going  to  get  back  one 
dime.    But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 


appropriation.  It  is  to  create  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
and  we  hope  for  many  years  for  sound 
projects. 

Mr  BECKER.  The  report  is  very  con- 
tradictory that  I  am  reading  from. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  not  contradic- 
tory. The  report  states  on  page  2,  and  I 
quote: 

Testimony  indicated  that  there  1«  very  llt- 
tla  likelihood  of  any  portion  of  the  $394 
mUUon  ever  being  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  ConteL 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
wc  are  considering  legi.slation  which  may 
become  one  of  the  landmarks  of  historj- — 
the  appropriation  of  $500  million  for  so- 
cial development  in  Latin  America.  The 
times  are  crucial:  the  challenge  is  ob- 
vious: our  response  must  be  clear.  Last 
summer  President  Eisenhower  requested 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  $500  million  for  a  program  of 
social  development.  Such  request  was 
in  response  to  the  increasingly  apparent 
development  needs  of  our  neighboring 
countries  to  the  south.  In  recent  years 
it  has  become  clear  that  economic  devel- 
opment alone  is  not  the  only  goal  toward 
which  lesser  developed  nations  must 
strive,  for  economic  development  with- 
out social  progress  is  a  hollow  triimiph. 
The  fruits  of  increased  national  wealth 
must  be  distributed  in  some  measure 
throughout  the  entire  population  of  any 
developing  nation.  The  goal  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  with  respect  to  Latin 
America  must  be  social  justice  as  well  as 
increasing  prosperity. 

It  was  with  these  objectives  in  mind 
that  this  legislation  was  conceived.  In 
1958.  President  Kubitschek  of  Brazil  ap- 
pealed for  closer  cooperation  within  tlie 
Americas  to  preserve  the  principles  of 
democratic  government  and  personal 
freedom  through  an  attack  upon  poverty 
and  injustice.  A  committee  was  formed 
under  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  Implement  this  Operation  Pan 
America. 

A  series  of  meetings  of  this  committee 
culminated  in  the  historic  meeting  at 
Bogota,  Colombia,  in  September  of  1960. 
In  order  to  indicate  the  seriousness  and 
dedication  of  the  United  States  to  the 
goal  of  social  justice  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic development.  President  Elsen- 
hower asked  the  Congress  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $500  million.  In 
response  to  this  call,  the  Congress  passed 
such  an  authorization.  I  believe  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  given  considerable  credit  for 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  for  such 
authorization  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
formulation  of  the  dramatic  Act  of 
Bogota  signed  last  September  by  19  of 
the  21  American  Republics.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  did  not  sign  this  his- 
toric document  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public wa^  not  present.  By  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  these  19  American  Republics 
have  shown  their  dedication  toward 
achieving  a  positive  and  forward-looking 
long-range  program  to  strengthen  the 


sinews  of  freedom  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Act  of  Bogota  is  significant 
because  of  the  unanimity  of  purpose  In 
this  effort  by  the  American  Republics 
to  attack  the  roots  of  injustice. 

Before  he  left  office  in  January  of  this 
year,  President  Eisenhower  reiterated  his 
commitment  to  this  program  by  request- 
ing that  this  $500  million  be  appropri- 
ated. President  Kennedy  clearly  agreed 
with  such  commitment  and  has  also  re- 
quested the  appropriation.  A  finer  ex- 
ample of  a  bipartisan  policy  in  foreign 
affairs  cannot  be  found — both  parties 
together  endorse  this  program  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  If  this  Congress 
should  now  fail  to  appropriate  the  $500 
million  for  this  program,  the  Act  of 
Bogota  will  have  become  meaningless 
and  the  United  States  will  have  welched 
on  its  promise. 

We  are  now  Involved  in  a  crisis  con- 
cerning Cuba.  Our  actions  with  respect 
to  Cuba  will  have  a  great  effect  upon 
our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
American  world.  However.  I  believe  that 
this  program  for  a  measure  of  social  jus- 
tice in  Latin  America  should  proceed 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  crisis  in  Cuba, 
whether  or  not  there  are  Communist  in- 
fluences abroad  in  Latin  America,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Russians  threaten 
us.  Cuba  is  an  example  of  what  can 
happen  if  there  Is  no  social  progress  In 
Latin  America.  Prior  to  the  Castro  rev- 
olution. Cuba  had  one  of  the  highest 
per  capita  national  Incomes  in  Latin 
America  and  was  generally  considered 
as  one  of  the  more  advanced  countries 
in  Latin  America,  economically  speaking. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  the  only  country 
in  Latin  America  which  is  dominated 
by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  If  economic 
development  alone  cannot  protect  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere  from  Com- 
munist domination,  it  is  clear  that  a  new 
dimension  to  UJS.  policy  must  be  added. 
The  program  for  which  the  $500  million 
Is  requested  will  add  this  new  dimension. 
This  program  for  social  progress  Is  not 
•■Pidel  Castro's  gift  to  the  Americas,"  as 
the  Communists  claim.  It  Is  a  program 
soundly  conceived  in  the  great  American 
tradition  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
the  downtrodden,  w  hich  we  would  extend 
whether  or  not  Fidel  Castro  existed. 

This  emphasis  in  this  new  program  is 
different  than  those  which  have  pone  be- 
fore. This  program  is  addressed  to  help- 
ing those  individuals  least  able  to  help 
themselves  throughout  the  Americas. 
Much  needed  help  to  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  ill-housed,  and  the  illiterate.  In 
lending  this  aid.  this  program  also  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  obtaining  of  the  maximum 
effort  of  the  recipient  countries  toward 
achieving  social  progress.  Many  of  the 
countries  in  Latin  America  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  mobilize  their  own 
resources,  to  make  the  necessary  social 
changes,  and  to  improve  their  own  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  make  the  maximum 
effort.  However,  assistance  under  this 
program  will  depend  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  each  recipient  nation  to  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  achieve  this  prog- 
ress. The  types  of  changes  and  efforts 
required  will  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
panacea  or  one  formula  which  will  be 
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equally  applicable  to  every  country  in 
Latin  America.  Those  administering  this 
assistance  effort  must  retain  flexibility  so 
that  the  maximum  internal  effort  by 
each  country  receiving  assistance  may  be 
achieved.  They  must  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate with  freedom  and  bargain  with  the 
recipient  countries.  The  internal  re- 
forms needed  in  many  countries  require 
difficult  decisions  and  may  be  unpalatable 
to  many  powerful  people  or  groups.  But 
the  internal  decisions  and  changes  must 
be  made. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
these  changes,  the  use  of  an  interna- 
tional body — the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank — will  be  a  greut  help. 
Whereas  Latin  American  nations — proud 
of  their  independence,  and  rightly  so — 
would  be  reluctant  to  give  in  to  what  ap- 
pear to  be  pres,sures  from  the  United 
States,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
willing  to  take  forward  steps  at  the 
behest  of  an  international  institution, 
e.sspecially  an  international  institution 
whose  members  are  their  fellow  Latin 
Americans,  The  Bank  is  developing  a 
backlog  of  experience  in  its  banking 
business  which  will  be  invaluable  in  the 
administration  of  this  program.  Fur- 
thermore, the  making  of  a  loan  under 
this  program  by  the  Bank  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director,  Mr.  Robert  Cutler, 
has  a  41 -percent  voting  power.  Thus, 
no  program  or  project  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  Bank  without  the  approval 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
executive  branch  stated  that  the  actions 
of  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  would 
be  controlled  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council.  This  Council  contains  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  executive 
agencies,  and  hence  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance policy  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
efforts  and  the  foreign  policy  direction 
will  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  Bank  must  be 
able  to  negotiate  the  assistance  projects 
with  the  recipient  countries.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Bank  cannot  begin 
any  negotiations  until  the  funds  have 
been  made  available  so  that  the  Bank 
may  administer  its  portion  of  the  inte- 
grated program. 

This  new  dimension  in  our  foreign 
assistance  effort  must  also  be  a  continu- 
ing one:  it  cannot  be  simply  a  one-shot 
affair.  The  achieving  of  social  progress 
is  a  long,  slow,  halting  process:  it  cannot 
be  achieved  in  a  few  years.  This  appro- 
priation will  in  all  probability  have  to  be 
followed  by  others  for  Latin  America. 
But  it  is  essential  that  balanced  prog- 
ress be  achieved.  This  new  dimension 
in  our  assistance  efforts  must  be  closely 
geared  to  the  entire  efforts  of  the  recip- 
ient countries.  They  cannot  expect  re- 
sults overnight.  They  must  be  enjoined 
to  develop  long-range  plans.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  engage  in  a  long-term 
assistance  effort  to  aid  those  long-range 
plans. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum 
effort  in  this  field,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  financial  assistance  be  carefully 
allocated  to  the  highest  priority  projects 


and  programs — those  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  will  achieve  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  and  for  which  the 
recipient  nations  have  mobilized  the 
greatest  amount  of  their  resources  and 
institutions.  Clearly,  such  assistance 
efforts  cannot  be  projected  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  that  may  be  achieved 
in  the  planning  of  a  highway  in  the 
United  States.  Our  assistance  efforts 
must  be  continuously  reviewed,  because 
the  priorities  constantly  change  and  the 
internal  efforts  of  the  countries  involved 
fluctuate. 

In  order  that  our  aid  effort  may  meet 
these  constantly  changing  conditions,  we 
must  retain  sufficient  flexibility  to  alter 
the  program  direction.  Our  aid  effort 
must  be  subject  to  review,  but  it  .should 
not  be  cast  in  concrete. 

The  appropriation  of  the  entire  $500 
million  will  give  incentive  to  the  Latin 
American  nations  to  make  the  difficult 
but  necessary  reforms  and  take  the  hard, 
unpleasant  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
achieve  success.  The  five  major  fields 
proposed  for  assistance  under  the  Act  of 
Bogota  have  been  divided  between  the 
Bank  and  ICA.  These  five  fields  of 
activity  are  interdependent  and  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  act.  To  fail  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  $500  million  would  be 
a  serious  detriment  to  the  program  and 
be  interpreted  by  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  as  a  failure  to  fulfill  our 
pledge. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  ICA  could 
carry  out  its  part  of  the  Act  of  Bogota 
under  existing  technical  cooperation  leg- 
islation with  existing  funds.  The  pres- 
ent Mutual  Security  Act  under  technical 
as-sistance  specifically  prohibits  ICA  from 
furnishing  technical  assistance  in  the 
form  of  equipment  or  commodities  ex- 
cept where  necessary  for  instruction  or 
demonstration  purposes  only. 

The  new  dimension  of  foreign  assist- 
ance established  under  the  inter-Ameri- 
can program  for  social  progress  specif- 
ically contemplates  the  furnishing  of 
equipment  and  materials  to  construct 
the  facilities  needed.  It  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to 
provide  such  commodities  under  tech- 
nical cooperation.  Furthermore,  there 
are  no  funds  available  under  the  existing 
mutual  security  program  which  are 
available  for  these  purposes  in  any  sig- 
nificant amount.  As  the  issue  now 
stands,  the  only  real  choice  is  to  pass 
PMblic  Law  86-735  or  fail  to  enact  this 
badly  needed   program. 

In  closing  let  me  repeat  that  I  believe 
this  is  the  critical  hour  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  sands  of  time  are  running  out 
of  the  hourglass  of  history — if  we  do  not 
act  promptly,  the  Communist  forces  will 
reverse  the  hourglass  and  we  will  have 
failed — failed  not  only  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge in  Latin  America,  but  also  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  ourselves. 
The  passage  of  this  measure  will  set  us 
firmly  on  the  path  to  a  new  concept  of 
friendship  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors;  it  will  initiate  a  cooperative 
effort  to  conquer  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind — poverty,  disease,  and 
despair. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  read  a  list  of 
proposals  In  the  fields  of  education  and 


health  which  are  typical  of  the  projects 
anticipated  to  be  carried  out  if  this  ap- 
propriation Is  favorably  passed. 

PROPOSAL    i:    AtDEZ)    SELT-HELP    RURAL    SCHOOL 

rAciLTraa 

Estimated  cost:  $3  million. 

Approximately  62  percent  of  rural  school 

age  children  In  country  are  without 

any  school  facilities;  and  about  80  percent 
of  the  schools  now  In  use  are  Inadequate 
even  by  the  lowest  standards. 

A  pilot  project  under  the  administration 
of  the  Cooperative  Education  Servlclo  has 
trained  the  people  in  various  communities 
In  school  construction  through  aided  self- 
help  cooperative  effort.  The  project  has  re- 
ceived wide  popular  acceptance,  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  has  demonstrated  the  willingness  and 
capacity  of  rural  people  to  help  themselves. 
The  Government  has  matched  the  US  con- 
tribution of  $100,000  and  the  local  commu- 
nities furnished  land,  labor,  materials  and  In 
some  cases  cash  contributions. 

It  Is  proposed  that  this  project  be  ex- 
panded to  build  new  schools  In  approxi- 
mately 250  rural  communities  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  §3,000  per  room.  This  would 
provide  school  facilities  for  approximately 
40.000  children,  and  Is  the  maximum  which 
on  be  supplied  with  trained  teachers  and 
effectively  used. 

Related  background :  This  project  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  pressing  elementary  school 
problems  In  a  Latin  American  country  with 
a  high  Illiteracy  rate.  A  technical  assistance 
pilot  project  has  already  been  Instrumental 
in  completing  three  school  units  of  four 
rooms  each  in  three  communities.  To  date 
more  than  50  applications  from  local  com- 
munities have  been  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

While  contributions  by  local  conununltles 
are  expected  to  aggregate  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  total  costs,  the  extremely  dlfDcult 
budgetary  position  of  the  Government  pre- 
cludes its  providing  additional  matching 
funds  from  its  own  resources  for  this  ex- 
panded program.  Consequently,  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  half  of  the  $3  million  In  ex- 
ternal requirements  be  provided  as  a  loan 
and  half  as  a  budgetary  support  grant. 
Grant  assistance  to  this  country  will  be  re- 
quired during  a  transitional  period  until 
dome.«;tlc  resources  can  be  mobilized  and  re- 
scheduled to  amortize  long-term  develop- 
ment loans. 

PHOPOSAL    2:    SCHOOL  CONSTHUCTION 

Estimated  cost:  $9,800,000. 

This   project  Is  to  assist   the   Ministry  of 

Education  in  country to  carry  out  Its 

projected  plan  to  provide  functional  school 
buildings  to  house  the  200.000  children  In 
rural  areas  who  are  not  now  enrolled  In  any 
elementary  school  due  to  the  shortage  of 
such  facilities.  Some  5.000  units,  accom- 
modating 40  children  each,  are  needed.  If 
250  units  are  built  per  year,  It  will  take  20 
years  to  do  the  Job.  and  the  problem  will  be 
complicated  by  normal  population  growth. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  pace  must  be  greatly 
accelerated  In  the  next  few  years.  This  proj- 
ect would  provide  about  half  the  cost  re- 
quired to  enable  the  nation  to  catch  up  with 
its  educational  deficit,  the  remainder  of  the 
cost  being  borne  by  the  Government.  The 
project.  In  addition  to  providing  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  would  provide  children  with 
the  opportunity  for  enrollment  In  schools 
where  they  will  receive  a  basic  elementary 
education;  reduce  the  absenteeism  in  schools 
by  improving  facilities,  teacher  preparation, 
and  educational  standards;  and  raise  the 
social  and  cultural  standards  of  the  lower 
strata  of  society.  Funds  would  be  used  for 
technical  assistance,  building  materials  and 
equipment.  It  Is  expected  that  local  com- 
munities wlU  provide  local  labor  and  some 
materials. 
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Related  background:  This  Is  a  self-help 
project  In  which  the  U.S.  share  would  equal 
slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  tl6.5  million  The  balance 
will  be  contributed  by  the  cooperating  Gov- 
ernment. This  proposal  is  an  extension  on 
a  national  basis  of  a  previous  technical  a»- 
slstance  demonstration  program  designed  to 
show  the  Government  of  X  a  low-cost,  self- 
help  method  of  meeting  Important  elemen- 
tary school  requirements.  In  addition, 
earlier  U.S.  activities  have  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  training  of  elementary  schoolteachers 
and  8 up>er visors. 

PROPOSAL     3:      HOSPITAL     AND     HEALTH     CENTKB 

CONSTRUCTION 

Estimated  cost:  (25  million. 

This  project  proposes  to  construct  and  ex- 
pand hospitals  to  meet  the  existing  shortage 
of  hospital  beds,  plus  the  construction  of  135 
health  centers  over  a  5-year  period  In  addi- 
tion to  matching  contributions  of  925  million 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, $14  million  In  other  financing 
would  t>e  provided  by  the  local  governments 
to  complete  all  the  required  construction  of 
health  centers 

The  Government  of  country  would 

have  to  provide,  as  part  of  their  matching 
contribution,  the  administrative  machinery 
for  the  construction  of  hospital  and  health 
centers,  furnish  funds  for  staff  and  other 
operational  costs  after  construction,  and 
train  the  necessary  personnel. 

Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  $64  million 
excluding  land,  40  percent  would  thus  be 
provided  by  external  financing.  40  percent  by 

the   Federal   Government  of  country   ■ — 

and  20  percent  by  state,  municipal,  and 
other  local  sources. 

Related  background:  the  host  country 
with  the  assistance  of  US  technicians  has 
already  undertaken  a  large  amount  of  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  work  in  designing 
plans  for  hospitals  and  health  centers  Be- 
cause of  the  high  priority  assigned  to  the 
broad  construction  program  in  the  country's 

plans,  country  is  prepared  to  match 

the  U.S.  contribution  on  an  equal  basis. 
The  municipalities  in  question  will  con- 
tribute an  additional  114  million  to  the  tbO 
million  contributed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  cooperating  country. 

PROPOSAL  4      INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

Estimated  cost:  t4.350.0O0 

The  project  provides  for  a  6-year  vocational 
education  program  to  expand  Industrial 
arts  training  In  approximately  20  second- 
ary schools  A  countrywide  survey,  com- 
pleted In  1900,  shows  that  country has 

only  about  3  percent  of  the  needed  skilled 
labor  force  and  that  25.000  electrical  and 
radio  technicians.  5.000  skilled  sheet-metal 
workers.  19,000  skilled  meUl  workers,  16.000 
carpenters.  20,000  mechanics.  10.000  leather 
workers  and  3,000  pUimbers  are  needed  In 
addition  to  those  presently  trained.  The 
project  would  assist  the  Government  and 
the  educational  system  In  training  skilled 
workers  by  providing  the  necessary  facilities 
at  secondary  schools,  build  a  pool  of  trade 
and  Industrial  arts  teachers,  train  school 
officials  In  vocational  education  functions, 
and  train  young  nationals  In  the  14  to  18 
age  bracket  in  seven  or  eight  different  trades. 
Funds  would  be  used  for  US  technicians  In 
the  various  fields,  equipment  and  supplies 
for  establishing  the  necessary  training  fa- 
cilities, and  to  assist  in  their  initial  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  Country  contribu- 
tion would  consist  of  space,  pyersonnel, 
gradual  takeover  of  entire  direction  and  fi- 
nancial  responsibility  for  the  project 

Related  background:  A  pilot  program  has 
been  developed  and  Installed  In  the  country's 
two  largest  trade  schools,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  both  vocational  school 
curriculums  and  trained  instructors  for  the 
above  proposal. 


PROPOSAL  5  :   SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

E^stlmated  cost :  »15  million. 

This  5 -year  plan  proposes  construction  of 
3.250  schoolrooms — 2.100  to  replace  sub- 
standard rooms  now  in  use.  and  1.150  addi- 
tional rooms.  The  construction  would  be 
carried  out  by  a  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and 
Education  and  the  local  communities  Self- 
help  would  be  required  in  rural  areas  as  local 
communities  would  be  required  to  furnish 
land,  labor,  and  locally  available  materials. 

Related  background :  This  project  has  been 
proposed  as  a  result  of  a  survey  recently 
completed  by  the  Government  In  question  to 
determine  Its  program  and  priorities  for 
school  construction  The  at)ove  proposal  is 
in  line  with  the  recent  Government  decision 
to  allocate  an  Increasing  share  of  its  Internal 
resources  to  education.  At  the  present  time 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  national  budget  is 
devoted  to  education. 

PROPOSAL  6  :  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

EsUmated  cost:   $2,375,000. 

Curative  medicine   In    the  capital  city  of 

country  is   handicapped  severely    by 

Inadequacies  in  the  several  small  public  hos- 
pitals and  clinics.  These  hospitals  are  in- 
efficient and  lack  basic  equipment  and  sani- 
tary facilities.  There  are  no  facilities  to 
demonstrate  proper  hospital  administration 
and  operation,  and  satisfactory  training  of 
medical  students,  nurses  and  technicians  is 
nearly  impossible  Establishment  of  a 
modern  national  medical  center  with  650  t  ■ 
700  beds  would  accomplish  effectively  and  rt 
less  cost,  medical  services  now  carried  out 
poorly  and  expensively  in  the  present  eight 
marginal  and  submarglnal  1,250  bed  hos- 
pitals     The  Government  of  country  

would  cover  the  costs  of  land,  architectural 
services,  and  construction,  including  all 
locally  available  building  materials.  Still 
usable  equipment  and  materials  would  be 
transferred  from  the  present  hospitals  to  the 
medical  center  An  important  result  of  this 
project  would  be  to  bring  together  Into  a 
single  center,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
medical  school  of  the  national  university, 
and  the  national  social  security  institution 
where  close  contact  would  support  greater 
efficiency  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
their  closely  related  functions. 

Related    background:    Life    expectancy    in 

country  is  43  years,  as  compared  to 

the  VS.  average  of  70.  Although  progress 
has  been  made  In  the  public  health  field  in 
that  country  in  recent  years,  hospitals  in 
the  principal  city  are  inadequate  and  re- 
sources are  lacking  to  renovate  or  even  main- 
tain them  in  their  present  poorly  organized 
and  Inefficient  state.  A  technical  assistance 
training  program  in  recent  years  has  helped 
to  produce  a  cadre  of  US-trained  health 
officers  who  will  be  able  to  train  additional 
staff  for  the  proposed  center.  A  continuing 
program  of  technical  assistance  which  would 
embrace  hospital  administration  and  expan- 
sion of  the  nursing  training  program  would 
help  the  country  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  facility. 


PROPOSAL 


ASSISTANCE    TO    UNIVERSITIES 


Estimated  cost:  $20  million.  The  purpose 
of  this  proposal  is  to  Improve  university  edu- 
cation In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  science 
and  engineering  by  providing  services  of 
U.S.  professors,  participant  training  In  the 
United  States,  and  by  financing  purchase  of 
laboratory,  field  and  teaching  equipment  (in 
the  United  States)  for  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  A  survey  was  made  which  de- 
termined the  need  for  assistance,  the  fields, 
the  types  of  materials,  and  the  universities 
willing  to  participate  In  the  program.     The 

Government  of  country  has  agreed  to 

support  the  increased  local  cost  and  in  ad- 
dition Is  concerned  that  this  program  be 
enacted  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  de- 


velop leaders  in  the  proposed  fields  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 
Related  background:    The  Government  of 

country  has  Informally  indicated  Its 

willingness  to  contribute  approximately  $5 
million  annually  or  one-half  of  its  present 
expenditures  for  higher  education  to  support 
this  cooj>eratlve  program  during  the  5-year 
life  of  the  project.  The  project  will  provide 
significant  support  to  a  fully  national  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  higher  education  and  will 
in  addition  provide  the  country  with  addi- 
tional extension  sigents. 

PROPOSAL  8  :  LABOR  TRAINING  CENTKBS 

Estimated  cost:   $300,000 

The  project  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  social,  professional,  educational  and  cul- 
tural centers  for  members  of  democratic 
labor  organizations.  Arrangements  between 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  ICA  have  resulted 
in  the  free  trade  unions  of  the  country 
receiving  intensive  training  ICA  would 
provide  guidance  in  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  the  centers.  The  centers  would  pro- 
vide a  meeting  place  for  democratic  groups 
which  do  not  have  and  cannot  afford  their 
own  union  hall,  cultural,  professional  and 
technical  libraries  and  visual  aid  centers, 
permanent  centers  for  labor  education  pro- 
grams and  eventually  facilities  to  Improve 
the  basic  skills  of  members  of  artisan  and 
labor  groups,  as  well  as  facilities  for  employ- 
ment services.  Labor  training  courses  have 
been  successfully  carried  out  in  cooperative 
with  local  universities  and  outstanding  stu-  . 
dents  given  scholarships  in  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rioo.  The  coop>eration  with 
these  efforts  has  been  good  and  the  time  is 
ripe  to  broaden  its  effect  and  centralize  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  free  and  democratic 
labor  movement.  The  project  provides  for 
Increasing  support  from  the  Government, 
municipalities,  and  labor  groups.  The 
unions  will  assume  full  responsibUity  and 
support  for  these  centers  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  with  eventual  spKjnsorship  of  the  pro- 
gram passing  to  international  (GRIT)  and 
national  labor  organizations. 

Related  background:  Informal  discussions 
with  the  Ministry  which  would  be  responsible 
for  this  project  have  indicated  the  Govern- 
ment's desire  for  expanding  labor  advisory 
and  training  services,  which  have  been  under- 
way for  some  time  Under  US  sponsorship, 
more  than  80  trade  union  officials  have  re- 
ceived training  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  and  local  universities  are  operating 
successful  labor  training  courses  for  trade 
union  members.  Although  precise  mtigni- 
tudes  of  cooperating  country  contributions 
have  not  been  negotiated,  it  Is  planned  that 
contributions  during  the  life  of  the  project 
win  be  made  by  principal  municipalities  in 
the  country,  by  the  National  Government, 
and  by  the  democratic  labor  movement  in 
the  country  concerned. 

PROPOSAL   9  :    ELEMENTARY   AND    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Estimated  cost:  $25  million 

This  project  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic 
primary  education  for  school-age  children 
over  a  5-year  p>eriod.  It  provides  for  the 
construction  of  additional  schools,  training 
additional  teachers,  and  Improving  the  train- 
ing of  existing  teachers. 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
school  children  In  country do  not  at- 
tend school:  of  the  remainder.  10  percent  of 
those  entering  the  first  grade  never  complete 
the  fifth  grade.  Only  5  percent  entering 
the  first  grade  attend  secondary  schools.  An 
estimated  18,000  classrooms  and  additional 
teachers  are  required  to  meet  this  shortage. 

The  total  cost  of  this  project  will  be  about 
$50  million,  composed  of  $25  million  in  ex- 
ternal financing  requirements,  direct  central 
Government  costs  of  $500,000,  and  local  con- 
tributions of  land,  labor,  material,  and  ex- 
panded  teacher   training   and   services   witU 
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an  estimated  value  of  $35  million  In  order 
to  provide  for  salaries  of  teachers  at  the 
expanded  level  It  vfXW  be  necessary  within 
5  years  to  Increase  the  Education  Ministry's 
allocation  from  its  present  level  of  10  per- 
cent to  15  percent  of  the  national  budget. 
It  is  expected  that  the  munlctplos  will  con- 
tribute all  the  land  and  20  percent  of  the 
construction  costs,  while  the  balance  of  80 
I>ercent  will  be  provided  In  the  form  of 
a  loan  or  grant  by  a  school  construction 
financing  agency. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  school  program, 
funds  will  be  iised  to  improve  and  expand 
vocational   training  facilities. 

Related  background:  This  proposal  arises 
in  lar^e  part  from  an  existing  cooperative 
demonstration  and  training  project  designed 
to  train  elementary  schoolteachers  and  im- 
prove curricula.  It  is  felt  that  this  proposal 
is  an  extremely  worthwhile  one,  and  the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  explore 
Its  implementation  further  to  assure  that 
more  concrete  and  satisfactory  self-help 
measures.  Including  Increased  teachers'  sal- 
aries, can  be  negotiated  with  the  host  gov- 
ernment. 

PROPOSAL   10  :   AIDED  SELF-HELP  SCHOOL 

CONSTRUCTION 

Estimated   cost      $540,000. 

This  proposal  wovild  provide  for  construc- 
tion Of  500  classroom  units  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1964  at  a  cost  of_$2,700  per  unit. 
The  local  communities  would  be  required  to 
furnish  land,  labor,  and  materials.  An  ICA 
education  adviser  Is  available  to  assist  In 
administration  of  the  project.  The  Govern- 
ment would  provide  40  percent  of  the  financ- 
ing. 

Related  background:  Only  34  percent  of 
children  of  elementary  school  age  of  coun- 
try    are  now  In  school,  many  of  them 

in  substandard  private  structures  which  the 
Government  Is  forced  to  rent.  This  proposed 
aided  self-help  school  program  arises  from  a 
previous  demonstration  project.  The  pro- 
posed US  contribution  of  $540,000  to  cover 
a  3-year  program  would  be  equally  matched 
by  the  cooperating  Government.  In  addi- 
tion, local  communities  would  contribute  an 
estimated  $270,000  In  land,  local  material, 
and  labor. 

PROPOSAL  I  1  :    SELF-HELP  SCHOOL  CONSTHtJCTION 

EBti/nated    cost:    $1    million. 

The    Ministry    of    Education    of    country 

has  proposed  a  program  of  building  40 

new.  schools  to  serve  students  now  attend- 
ing school  on  a  shift  basis.  Thirty  of  the 
schools  would  be  located  In  the  highlands 
and  ten  in  the  lowland  eastern  region.  The 
total  cost  of  the  buildings  would  be  $1.- 
500,000.  The  Ministry  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  designing  the  buildings  and 
would  contribute  the  equivalent  of  $350,000 
as  well  as  necessary  land.  The  local  com- 
munities would  contribute  labor  and  all 
necessary  local  construction  materials.  The 
local  communities  would  amortize  the  $1 
million  borrowed  for  this  project  by  allo- 
cating 10  percent  of  their  municipal  taxes 
for  this  purpose. 

Related  background:  This  proposal  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  an  essential  need  in  a  coiin- 
try  with  an  excessively  high  rate  of  illiteracy. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  this  country,  de- 
spite limited  financial  resources  and  con- 
siderable internal  instability,  has  made 
marked  progress  In  providing  elementary 
education  to  its  children.  Enrollment  in  the 
elementary  schools  h.-vs  risen  from  less  than 
50.000  to  more  than  150.000.  A  number  of 
schools  have  already  been  constructed 
through  the  use  of  cooperative  community 
self-help  progranns.  initiated  and  carried  out 
with  relatively  little  direct  Government  aid. 
Technical  assistance  pre  grams  have  assisted 
this  country  In  developing  a  cadre  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  through  an  emer- 
gency teacher-training  program. 


PROPOeAL    1 2  :    URBAN    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Estimated  cost:    $6,200,000. 

This  proposal  would  provide  for  1,000 
classrooms  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $6,000 
per  classroom  Including  furniture,  equip- 
ment, service,  and  administration  rooms. 
These  new  facilities  would  replace  rented 
structures  which  now  cost  the  Government 
about  $200,000  per  year.  Classrooms  con- 
structed in  selected  urban  centers  would  also 
be  nuclei  centers  for  surrounding  rural  pop- 
ulation. This  project  would  be  financed 
through  a  long-term  loan  to  be  amortized  by 
funds  presently  used  to  pay  rent  plus  an  In- 
crease In  tax  revenue  created  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Related  background:  Illiteracy  Is  high  and 
lack  of  education  has  had  a  retarding  effect 
on  the  development  of  this  relatively  back- 
ward country.  Country  with  tech- 
nical cooperation  from  ICA  has  established  an 
effective  program  of  nuclear  schools  which 
serve  as  demonstration  and  training  centers 
for  teachers  of  other  schools.  The  proposed 
new  cl.assroonvs  would  strengthen  this  system 
by  providing  needed  additional  facilities  and 
equipment. 

PROPOSAL     13:     AGRICULTURE    EXTENSION 

Estimated  cost:  $4  million. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  finance 
the  building  and  equipment  of  two  schools 
for  training  of  extension  workers  at  the  vo- 
cational agriculture  level.  The  schools  are 
to  be  constructed  in  zones  of  major  resettle- 
ment activity  under  the  4-ycar  agrarian 
reform  program. 

Related  bacKground:    Is   a   country 

which  has  achieved  some  success  In  Indus- 
trialization but  In  which  there  Is  wide  dis- 
parity in  the  income  of  different  social 
groups  and  In  which  rural  development  has 
lagged  far  behind  urban.  Agriculture  Is 
backward  and  primitive.  The  present  gov- 
ernment Is  progressive  and  dedicated  but 
lacks  trained  personnel.  It  Is  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  development  of  an  agri- 
cultural extension  service  and  if  external 
financing  Is  obtained  for  the  proposed  fa- 
cilities, could  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the 
necessary  annual  budget  to  maintain  the 
agency.      It    la     worthy    of    mention    that 

country  last  year  passed  an  agrarian 

reform  law  and  Is  successfully  carrying  out 
a  program  of  distributing  land  to  landless 
farmers. 

PROPOSAL   14:   SELF-HELP  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Estimated  cost:  $2  million. 

This  self-help  construction  program  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  would  be 
financed   Jointly   by   the   United    States    and 

the    Government    of    country    .     The 

local  communities  would  furnish  land,  labor, 
and  local  building  materials.  The  dollar 
contributions  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pxjse  of  paying  for  Imported  supplies  such 
as  hardware,  tools,  sanitary  facilities,  pipe, 
etc.  When  completed,  this  project  would 
have  1.200  clas.srooms  and  house  50.000 
students  who  currently  have  no  school  facil- 
ities. U.S.  technicians  would  also  teach 
nationals  the  organizational  techniques  re- 
quired to  develop  community  activities  In 
self-help  school   construction. 

Related  background:  This  Is  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  country  with  a  major  long- 
range  problem  In  education.  The  proposed 
project  would  not  solve  this  problem  com- 
pletely, but  would  provide  facilities  as  fast 
as  the  necessary  teachers  can  be  trained. 
A  teclinical  cooperation  program  over  the 
past  several  years  has  helped  to  develop  a 
rural  normal  school  and  trained  teachers. 
This  has  paved  the  way  for  the  expansion  of 
rural  school  systems. 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
$600  million  may  represent  an  insig- 
nificant sum  to  the  administration  but  to 
the  American  taxpayer  it  is  worthy  of 
serious  review.  I  am  amazed  that  an 
item  of  this  size  and  this  Importance  is 
presented  to  the  Congress  with  a  com- 
mittee report  so  brief  and  lacking  in  de- 
tails that  it  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
request  by  the  administration  to  hand 
them  a  blank  check  without  sufficient 
facts,  figures,  or  details  necessary  for 
Congress  to  make  an  intelligent  appraisal 
and  decision  on  this  subject. 

Certainly,  the  $100  million  loan  to  the 
Government  of  Chile  for  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  the 
earthquakes  is  a  commendable  Item,  but 
it  should  be  detached  from  this  bill  so 
that  we  may  take  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram with  its  blank  check  provisions  and 
study  it  thoroughly. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  committee  report  which  states; 

The  very  strong  possibility  that  the  recom- 
mended appropriation  is  the  Initial  funding 
of  a  long  and  potentially  expensive  program. 

The  committee  continues  that  they 
urge  the  House  and  the  administration 
to  justify  future  requests  for  appropria- 
tions with  facts  and  data. 

What,  may  I  ask,  is  wrong  with  ask- 
ing the  administration  for  further  facts 
and  data  at  thl.s  time  to  justify  the 
presently  requested  appropriation? 

I  further  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  committee  report  which 
states  that  the  administration  did  not 
tell  the  committee  in  what  countries, 
what  projects,  what  estimates  of  the  cost, 
or  any  other  details  usually  presented  to 
a  congressional  committee. 

In  view  of  the  impending  loss  of  Laos 
despite  the  huge  outpouring  of  Amer- 
ican funds,  in  view  of  the  anti -American 
position  taken  by  many  nations  which 
have  received,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive. American  handouts,  the  Congress 
is  being  completely  neglectful  in  its  at- 
titude and  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  grant  the  administration 
increased  spending  for  completely  un- 
proven  programs. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  confusion, 
vacillation,  and  inconsistency  being  dis- 
played, as  usual,  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment, it  would  be  well  if  Congress  would 
thoroughly  review  every  phase  of  our 
foreign  spending  programs  before  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  any  new 
funds  which  must  be  drained  from  the 
overburdened  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I 
must  oppose  this  proposal,  and  urge  the 
Members  to  remember  their  obligations 
to  the  American  taxpayer  and  to  the 
financial  integrity  of  this  country,  and 
not  follow  the  siren  call  of  misguided 
State  Department  diplomatic  and  for- 
eign-aid lobbyists  wliose  answer  to  all 
world  tensions  is  to  increase  the  indis- 
criminate squandering  of  American 
funds, 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  LMr,  Gross]. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  sympathize  with  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  1  Mr.  Passman  )  in 
the  position  he  now  taJces  on  this  bill.  I 
have  read  every  word  of  the  hearings 
and  I  wish  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  every  citizen  of  this  country  could 
read  them.  It  takes  a  strong  stomach 
to  do  so  and  then  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  read  time  after  time  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Passman  ] 
castigated  the  witnesses  for  refusing  to 
provide  justification  for  the  spending  of 
this  money.  This  is  not  dealing  in 
peanuts.  This  spending  is  $600  million. 
Of  equal  importance,  this  is  kicking  the 
door  down  to  a  long-range  program.  If 
you  vote  for  this,  just  remember  that  you 
are  opening  the  door  to  another  long- 
range  program,  a  minimum  of  10  years, 
and  multibillion-dollar  spending. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  reading  the  hearings.  I  won- 
der if  there  is  any  place  in  the  hearings 
that  anybody  tried  to  develop  whether 
or  not  any  of  these  Latin  American  mil- 
lionaires or  billionaires  are  going  to 
bring  home  any  of  their  estimated  $10 
billion  that  they  have  stashed  away  in 
Swiss  banks,  and  put  it  to  work  with  our 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  as  many  play- 
boys in  South  America  as  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  and  they  have  their  money 
stashed  away  in  Geneva  and  other  places. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
heard  not  a  single  report  that  any  of 
them  will  put  any  money  into  this  deal. 
I  do  know  that  millionaires  and  others  in 
the  Argentine  withdrew  $50  million  in 
gold  last  year  from  this  country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  they  are  not  going 
to  risk  any  of  their  money  in  this  great 
social  development,  are  they? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  you  bet  your  life 
they  are  not  going  to. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  understood  that 
they  will  come  up  with  the  needed  re- 
forms and  they  will  pass  laws.  If  they 
do  not  come  up  with  reform  legislation 
and  pass  laws  whereby  they  make  their 
contribution,  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  that  story 
time  and  again  in  connection  with  for- 
eign aid  and  the  spending  goes  on  just 
the  same  whether  the  foreigners  put  up 
any  money  or  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  heard  this  before. 
They  have  assured  us  they  are  going  to 
do  this.  I  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
little  wager  that  they  do  not  do  it.  I 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  little  wager 
with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  who 
has  been  dealing  with  this  bunch  down 
at  the  ICA  for  years,  that  regardless  of 
what  administration  is  in  power,  they 
are  the  same  bunch  and  they  are  going 
to  continue  just  like  they  have. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  1  minute  so  that 
I  can  answer  the  question  ftnd  let  me 
explain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  you  this 
is  the  exception.  We  admitted  it.  But, 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  in  the  future, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  come  in  witl 
detailed  justifications,  otherwise,  this 
subcommittee,  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  the  support  of  the  full  committee, 
will  never  ask  this  House  to  make  appro- 
priations. This  is  the  exception  and  it 
may  be  a  long,  long  time  before  another 
exception  will  be  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  a  minute  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
not  a  single  justification,  agreement,  or 
contract  for  the  .^pending  of  $496  million, 
a  half  billion  dollars,  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill.     This  is  a  brazen  flouting  of 
the  intent  of  Congress,  if  not  the  ex- 
pressed provisions  of  law.    It  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  complete  abandon- 
ment   with    which    the    Department    of 
State  and  other  agencies  and  the  execu- 
tive   branch    of    the    Government    now 
thumb  their  collective  noses  at  the  Con- 
gress.   Read  the  hearings  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  if 
further  proof  is  needed,  read  the   14th 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  at  pages  8.  9,  and  10.    Get  a 
copy  of  this  and  read  how  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  is  being  flouted.     Then,  if 
you  want  to  go  further,  get  a  copy  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  audit  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fimd  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  to 
learn  how  this  foreign  handout  program 
is  being  operated.    Let  us  get  the  facts 
straight  and.  let  me  repeat,  this,  is  not 
a   one-shot   spending   of   a  half   billion 
dollars.     This  is  opening  the  door  to  a 
long-term,  new  spending  program  that 
will  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars.    That 
is  the  testimony  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  there  were  no  jus- 
tifications. Last  year,  when  the  au- 
thorization bill  came  to  the  Hot!?e  floor 
on  August  31,  the  following  is  part  of  the 
record  of  what  was  said.  Let  me  quote 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Morgan  1  said.  Mr.  Morgan  as  you 
know,  is  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.    He  sfdd: 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  no  appropria- 
tion of  funds  under  this  authorization  has 
been  made  or  will  be  made  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  Any  requests  submitted  to 
the  next  Congress  would  be  bas(d  on  a 
carefully  worked  out  program  and  would 
only  be  for  such  amounts  as  may  be  fully 
Justified. 

That  was  on  last  August  31— less  than 
a  year  ago. 

Let  me  quote  a  little  bit  further  from 
the  record.  Then  the  gentlemtin  from 
Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Morgan],  chairman 


of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, yielded  to  me  and  I  said: 

Another  question,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

I  asked: 

How  did  the  committee  arrive  at  the  figure     *» 
of  $500  million? 

Mr  Morgan.  That  was  the  figure  requested 
by  the  executive  branch.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
the  Congress,  both  branches  of  Congress,  to 
be  delivered  when  we  returned.  The  $500 
million  figiu-e  was  Included  in  the  President  s 
message. 

Mr.  Gross.  So  the  gentleman  received  a 
letter  or  a  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent, or  from  someone  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  asking  for  $500 
mlUion  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs dutifully  put  $500  mUllon  in  the  bill; 
is  that  about  It? 

Mr.  Morgan.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Then  Mr.  Morgan  again  stated: 
I  have  already  said   that  each   and   every 
project  will  have  to  be  Justified. 

I  could  read  on  and  on  from  the  record. 
I  think  it  is  17  times  in  the  record  of 
August  31,  1960.  that  the  chainnan  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Penrvsylvania 
IMr.  Morgan],  said  that  every  item  of 
this  appropriation  now  before  us  would 
be  justified.  There  is  not  one  scintilla 
of  evidence  in  the  hearing  record  that 
there  was  a  single  justification  for  a 
dime  or  a  dollar  of  this  $600  million 
except  as  to  the  $6  million  that  goes 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  $100  million  for  Chilean  earth- 
quake relief  which  we  all  accept. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  only 
evidence  and  justification  you  have  re- 
ceived are  the  vague  statements  that  we 
are  going  to  a  new  dimension  in  foreign 
aid  in  which  we  will  conduct  social  re- 
forms so  we  no  longer  need  data,  statis- 
tics, facts,  figures,  or  information.  We 
just  need  a  big  inspirational  social  re- 
form and  a  new  dimension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Why  not  just  ap- 
propriate $2  billion  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  turn  the  money  over  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  some  other  brass 
hat  to  parcel  out  as  he  sees  fit?  Why 
not?  Why  any  justification  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  anyone  else?  If 
you  pass  this  bill  do  not  ever  talk  to  me 
again  about  justification  for  an  appro- 
priation bill  or  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  vield. 
Mr.  Hi^EY.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  make  this  statement. 
I  will  try  to  get  him  additional  time. 
Here  is  the  only  justification  I  see  for 
this  program :  We  have  expended  over  $6 
billion  in  the  area  in  which  this  money 
is  to  be  spent.  In  statements  made  right 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  House  today 
various  Members  have  indicated  that 
that  has  not  done  the  job;  nor  do  I  think 
this  will  do  the  job.  Here  is  the  only 
justification  I  think  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  have  for 
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this  program:  We  have  for  many  years, 
as  far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned, adopted  a  weak-kneed  attitude 
in  regard  to  our  foreign  affairs.  We  have 
tried  to  make  American  dollars  carry  out 
our  foreign  policy. 

This  thing  was  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  one  nation  down  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  one  man,  Castro.  I 
thmk  the  American  people  should  de- 
mand of  their  Government  that  when 
you  draft  a  young  man  and  send  him  to 
a  foreign  country  you  should  not  allow 
him  to  be  captured  by  a  bandit  and  re- 
leased at  his  pleasure.  I  think  you 
ought  to  wrap  the  American  fla?  around 
him.  put  the  strength  and  the  might  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
behind  that  man,  and  say  to  the  people 
of  the  world:  "This  is  my  citizen;  you 
shall  not  harm  him."  Had  that  been 
done  in  Cuba  we  would  have  commanded 
respect  and  would  not  have  to  go  into 
these  foreign-aid  programs,  would  not 
have  to  follow  this  weak-kneed  program 
of  trying  to  buy  friends  throughout  the 
world  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Somebody  said  a  while 
ago  that  a  commitment  was  made  at 
the  Bogota  Conference  last  summer. 
Yes ;  and  ever  since  that  commitment 
was  made  we  have  been  getting  a  cussing 
from  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Where  were  these  South  Amer- 
ican countries  when  the  invasion  was 
attempted  in  Cuba''  That  was  an  in- 
credible thing:  the  failure  of  that  in- 
vasion. Where  was  the  Organization  of 
American  States  then,  and  where  do?s  it 
stand  today?  Is  the  United  States  still 
being  damned  by  these  people  for  sup- 
porting the  invasion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  We  have  just  gradually 
been  eased  into  these  programs  from 
time  immemorial.  We  have  spent  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  of  the  American 
people's  money  in  foreign-aid  programs 
and  we  are  in  worse  shape  today  than 
when  we  started  this  giveaway  program. 

The  only  thing  that  is  respected  today 
by  the  people  of  the  world  who  want  to 
destroy  our  way  of  life  is  might;  and 
it  is  about  time  we  let  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  know  that  we.  the 
great  nation  that  talks  about  being 
wealthy  and  powerful,  will  begin  to  act 
like  one.  We  have  not  shown  it  thus 
far  in  our  actions  in  the  last  several 
years. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  developments  today 
are  mighty  odd.  indeed  su.T^icious.  We 
are  told  that  we  must  appropriate  $600 
million  without  expecting  or  getting  any 
justification    of    need — and    this,    after 


being  assured  last  year  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that — 
Before  the  U.S.  appropriates  funds  to  assist 
In  these  programs,  o\ir  representatives  have 
told  the  Latin  American  governments  that  It 
wlU  be  necessary  to  have  specific  prograxna 
worked  out  and  Justified  In  detail. 

In  addition,  we  are  indicating  that  we 
will  give  aid  to  nations  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  regardless  of 
whether  they  support  the  United  States 
or  not. 

Are  we  out  of  our  minds?  Cuba  has 
fallen  to  the  Communists.  This  admin- 
istration, perhaps  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, has  made  some  grevious  mis- 
takes. We  are  assuring  ourselves  that 
we  must  not  place  the  blame  politically. 
Indeed  by  not  placing  blame  on  our  lead- 
ership we  have  unwittingly,  or  wittingly, 
agreed  to  cover  up  our  mistakes  from 
legitimate  criticism  so  that  we  will  not 
benefit  from  past  mistakes.  Yet  we 
know  we  must  free  Cuba  from  the  Com- 
munists. How  do  we  do  this — by  aiding 
potential  enemies  with  the  giveaway  of 
our  money?  That  is  what  we  do  if  we 
give  aid  to  any  South  American  nation 
that  is  not  on  our  side — and  here  is  $500 
million  that  can  all  or  part  go  to  un.sym- 
pathetic   or  unfriendly   nations. 

Again,  have  we  forgotten  the  Cuban 
crisis?  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  weak, 
by  being  hasty,  by  being  unbusinesslike, 
or  by  abrogating  congressional  proce- 
dures. Congress  will  be  ready  to  take 
action  when  it  is  justified.  Just  putting 
money  into  the  President's  hands  solves 
nothing.  Nor  do  we  win  respect  or  free 
Cuba  by  appropriating  our  hard-earned 
tax  money  for  nations  before  they  are 
fully  pledged  to  our  side  in  the  fight 
against  communism.  Meanwhile,  this 
money  is  badly  needed  for  other  expenses 
here  at  home. 

I  for  one  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  a  coverup  of  our  mistakes  in  Cuba 
and  simultaneously  approve  the  reckless 
unjustified  expenditure  of  money  to 
strengthen  the  forces  against  us.  Ac- 
tion against  Castro  is  long  overdue. 
There  is  where  this  Nation  should  direct 
its  attention.  The  Chief  Executive 
would  do  much  better  to  initiate  action, 
such  as  an  economic  blockade  of  Cuba 
pending  further  US.  decisions,  rather 
than  even  considering  expenditures  such 
as  these.  This  is  a  matter  of  first  things 
first.  Next,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  not, 
irrespective  of  our  exact  Cuba  plans, 
aid  unsympathetic  nations.  Members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
should  be  firmly  committed  to  us  before 
we  appropriate  money  and  then  not  in 
blank  check  fashion.  Finally,  the 
money  is  needed  for  other  expenditures, 
again  dependent  on  our  action  against 
Cuba. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana   [Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  some  things  about  this  legis- 
lation that  have  been  touched  upon  here 
that  perhaps  need  to  be  restated.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  matter  came  before  the  Hou^e  from 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  late  In  Au- 
gust or  early  September,  at  least  late  in 
the  session  last  year. 


This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  as  a  result  of 
many  assurances,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  just  indicated,  that  before  any 
appropriations  were  requested  the  need 
for  and  use  of  that  money  would  be 
spelled  out  in  complete  detail.  The  bill 
at  that  time  was  brought  before  us  as 
emergency  legislation.  We  were  told 
there  was  a  conference  at  Bogot4,  which 
was  coiTcct;  that  the  negotiators  for 
our  Government  needed  this  authority. 
For  that  reason  we  were  asked  to  pre- 
sent a  blank  chock  at  that  time,  with 
no  spelling  out  of  the  programs,  no  de- 
tail whatsoever,  just  giving  this  author- 
ity to  our  negotiators  to  say  to  the 
states  to  the  south  of  us:  Here  is  a  half 
billion  dollars  which  we  will  assure  to 
you,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  $100 
million  for  Chile. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  similarity  now. 

Here  again  we  find  this  appropriating 
legislation  brought  before  us  at  a  time, 
we  are  told,  of  emergency;  a  time  when 
we  are  not  given  an  adequate  amount  of 
time  to  study  and  consider  the  program. 
Again  we  must  act  on  the  faith  and  au- 
thority of  the  executive  department. 

It  seems  strange  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  on  both  occasions  this  legislation 
has  been  before  the  House  it  has  been 
at  a  time  when  we  were  told  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  give  real  consid- 
eration to  the  program. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  in  connection  with  the  authoriza- 
tion they  said  that  they  would  present  an 
itemized  justification  for  the  program 
last  August? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  was  said  repeated- 
ly and  firmly. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Now.  8  months  later,  and 
yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  itemixe  or 
to  justify  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  the  case,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  hearings. 

Mr.  BRAY.  How  would  they  be  able 
to  spend  it  if  in  8  months  they  were  not 
able  to  decide  how  they  intended  to 
spend  it? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  everyone  in 
this  House  is  anxious  to  maintain  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  We  want  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  retain  hemispheric 
solidarity.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  have  many  friends  there;  but  I  sub- 
mit this  is  not  the  way  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  cement  those  friendships  and  to 
insure  continued  fruitful  cooperation. 
If  the  Executive  would  come  here  with 
a  reasonable  sF>elling  out  of  the  program, 
giving  specific  items  for  which  these 
funds  were  to  be  spent,  then  this  House 
could  consider  the  program  item  by  item 
and  we  could  reach  a  determination  uF>on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  ought 
to  be  supported.  But  when  this  matter 
is  brought  before  us  in  the  very  vaguest 
terras,  and  we  are  asked  a  second  time 
to  accept  it  on  faith.  I  say  that  is  not  a 
proper  discharge  of  our  legislative  duty. 
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Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Do<?s  the  pentleman  fed 
there  is  any  relationship  between  this 
bill  at  the  present  time  and  the  situa- 
tion existing  now  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
relationship.  In  spite  of  the  fact  this 
program  was  authorized  a  number  of 
months  ago,  it  is  now  presented  to  the 
House  again  in  haste. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Without  question,  the 
gentleman  would  siiy  that  the  needs  for 
the  justification  re<iue.sted  some  months 
ago  in  the  last  Congress  are  now  accentu- 
ated and  emphasized.  We  must  not 
make  the  same  mistakes  in  the  future 
that  we  made  m  the  past  and  cover  up 
those  mistakes  in  bipartisan  agreement. 

Mr  ADAIR.  In  my  opinion,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Docs  the  gentleman  feel 
further  that  these  coverup  operations 
we  are  continuing  now  in  the  interest 
of  bipartisan  harmony  give  us  reason 
to  remember  that  we  have  made  grave 
mistakes  in  the  past  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  had  betu-r  tell  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive he  had  bette;-  get  right  in  a  hurry 
in  our  giveaway  pi  og rams  or  we  will 
turn  off  the  money? 

Mr  ADAIR.    I  would  certainly  say  so. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  ct»mmend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statemer  t.  And  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  v-ith  him  and  assure 
him  that  I  will  become  a  committee  of 
one,  if  necessary,  to  start  to  ferret  out 
the  coverups  and  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  Cuba,  without  partisan  har- 
mony. If  we  are  going  to  pass  out 
money  this  way.  without  justification. 
I  thiiik  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  best  test  of 
what  is  contained  in  this  bill  the  report 
on  this  bill?     Look  at  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Tlie  report  gives  nothing 
definite  at  all 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee has  covered  this  matter  so  fully  that 
there  is  very  little  for  me  to  say.  There 
are,  however,  just  two  things  that  I 
want  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  this 
amount  was  authorized  last  year  at  the 
request  of  the  previous  administration. 
And  I  want  to  compliment  the  previous 
administration  for  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  handled,  because  too  frequently 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  commitments  without 
consulting  the  Congress,  and  then  has 
come  to  the  Congress  and  said.  "Now  you 
must  can-y  out  Uiese  commitments." 
The  last  administration  did  not  do  that. 
They  came  to  the  Congress  and  said, 
"We  are  going  to  .send  representatives 
to  the  conference  of  the  Oi-ganization  of 
American  States  at  Bogota;  we  are  plan- 
ning a  joint  program  with  the  other 
Latin  American  countries,  and  we  w^nt 
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to  be  in  a  position  to  commit  this  coun- 
try to  such  a  program." 

They  asked  the  Congress  to  authorize 
$500  million  for  such  a  program.  The 
Congress  passed  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. In  response  to  that  authoiiza- 
tion,  a  representative  from  the  United 
States  did  go  to  the  conference  at  Bogota. 
They  agreed  to  this  program,  and  they 
committed  us  to  this  expenditure. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  justifica- 
tions. This  is  a  program  that  cannot 
be  justified  in  the  sense  that  we  require 
justifications  for  other  pi-ograms  of  this 
nature,  the  rea.son  being  that  this  is  a 
joint  program  with  the  other  South 
American  countries.  We  will  not  spend 
this  money  until  there  has  been  con- 
certed action.  The  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  cannot,  therefore,  by 
the  very  nature  of  things,  say  that  we 
will  sr>end  money  for  a  particular  proj- 
ect until  they  have  consulted  with  the 
other  countries.  And  they  cannot  con- 
.sult  with  those  other  countries  as  to 
specific  programs  until  they  have  the 
money  and  know  they  can  finance  the 
programs  agreed  upon. 

Moq?over.  it  would  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  this  whole  program  if  wc  did 
have  the  justification  such  as  has  been 
called  for  here.  This  is  an  inter-Ameri- 
can program  for  social  progress.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  work 
with  the  Latin  American  countries,  and 
to  help  them  improve  their  social  con- 
ditions. There  are  many  things  that 
need  changing  in  Latin  America.  One 
of  them  has  been  pointed  out  in  this 
debate.  Some  millionaires  in  I^atin 
America  are  sending  their  money  over 
to  Switzerland  and  other  countries,  and 
are  avoiding  taxes.  Some  of  the  coun- 
tries do  not  have  adequate  tax  systems. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  program  is 
to  help  them  to  improve  their  tax  sys- 
tems. There  are  other  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  social  progress  that  we 
hope  to  achieve  by  this  program. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  take  the 
position:  "We  will  loan  you  this  money 
provided  you  adopt  ce^ain  refonns," 
they  would  immediately  say  that  im- 
perialistic America  Is  trj'ing  to  control 
their  governments. 

But  when  the  Latin  American  States 
as  a  whole  enter  upon  a  joint  pro!?ram 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
will  be  able  to  say  to  the  borrowing 
country:  "We  will  lend  you  so  much 
money  for  a  specific  project  if  you  make 
certain  improvements  in  your  social  con- 
ditions." If  we  were  to  earmark  this 
money  for  sE>ecific  projects  In  specific 
countries  that  would  take  away  from  the 
Bank  its  bargaining  power  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  loans. 

What  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government  did  do  is  this.  They 
brought  us  a  list  of  projects  totaling  ap- 
proximately $800  million.  We  are  only 
putting  up  $500  million.  They  say,  "We 
expect  to  help  finance  projects  of  this 
nature.  Which  ones  we  cannot  say.  be- 
cause they  must  be  worked  out  with  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  before 
definite  decisions  are  made.  Moreover, 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  country 
that  wants  the  particular  project  is  will- 


ing to  make  the  necessary  agreements  to 
obtain  it." 

This  is  part  of  a  joint  program.  It  is 
impossible  to  justify  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  unilateral  programs  are  usually 
justified.  But  let  me  say  this.  Our 
committee  has  been  assured  that  no  addi- 
tional appropriation  will  be  requested 
next  year.  The  funds  contained  in  the 
bill  will  finance  the  program  for  this  and 
the  following  fiscal  year.  Tliey  intimate 
that  they  might  come  back  2  years  from 
now  and  ask  for  an  additional  contribu- 
tion. When  they  do  we  can  then  say  to 
them,  "How  did  you  use  the  S500  milhon 
we  gave  you?  "  And  if  we  do  not  approve 
of  the  way  in  which  the  pix)gram  is  be- 
ing conducted  we  can  then  say  that  we 
win  not  participate  any  further. 

This  is  also  true.  The  $394  million 
will  be  for  loans.  Some  of  them  will  be 
hard  loans,  some  of  them  will  be  soft 
loans,  to  be  repaid  in  the  local  currency 
of  the  borrowing  country.  The  loans 
will  be  deteiTnined  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  The  approval 
of  any  loan  will  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Bank  The  United  States  has  41 
percent  of  the  voting  strength.  There- 
fore, no  project  can  be  undertaken 
without  the  approval  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  IlMnois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  gentleman's  exposition 
of  the  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
loaning  authorities  and  the  Inter- 
American  E>evelopment  Bank.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  explain  to  lis  how 
a  specific  authorization  could  ever  be 
asked  from  this  Congress  or  given  by 
the  Congress  in  this  matter  if  the  power 
of  decision  on  the  individual  projects  is 
to  remain  with  the  Board  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  power  of  decision  re- 
mains with  the  Inter-American  Bank 
merely  because  we  give  them  that  au- 
thority. This  is  not  a  part  of  the  Bank's 
funds.  The  fund  will  be  a  trust  fund  of 
the  United  States.  The  Bank  will  act  as 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  in  making 
the  loans  from  the  fund.  But,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  it  will  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Bank  to  make  a  loan  and  we 
have  41  i>ercent  of  the  voting  strength. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  was  exactly  the  way 
I  understood  the  proposition  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  last  fall. 
But  I  would  like  again  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  How  can  authoriza- 
tion be  requested  for  specific  projects 
from  the  Congress  in  view  of  the  ac- 
cepted plan  of  organization  for  paying 
out  or  granting  the  loans  through  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank? 

Mr.  GARY.  It  cannot  be :  that  is  what 
I  was  trying  to  point  out.  They  cannot 
justify  the  appropriation  on  the  basis  of 
particular  projects  because  they  do  ix)t 
know  for  what  projects  the  money  will 
be  used.  But  It  will  be  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  La  tin- American 
States  and  through  the  agency  of  the 
bank. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  criticism  of  this  bill,  that  you 
have  abdicated  the  power  over  the  purse 
strings,  over  the  spending  of  the  money 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  that  is  true,  we  ab- 
dicated it  last  year  when  we  passed  the 
authorization  bill.  I  do  not  go  back  on 
my  own  personal  promises,  and  I  will 
never  be  a  party  to  sanctioning  the  idea 
of  the  United  States  of  America  welch- 
ing on  any  promise  it  has  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
tax  reform.  Is  it  not  true  that  subse- 
quent to  the  Bogota  Conference  the 
Chilean  Government  started  out  to  raise 
their  taxes  by  $285  million,  and  have  col- 
lected only  a  few  million  dollars?  When 
this  authorization  bill  was  passed  last 
year  in  Congress,  they  immediately 
abandoned  the  increase  in  taxes  in  Chile, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  testimony 
before  the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  want  to 
make  one  correction  in  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want 
them  to  stand  as  they  are.  The  gentle- 
man made  the  statement  that  this  Con- 
gress is  committed.  This  Congress  is  not 
committed.  It  was  the  86th  Congress 
that  was  committed  to  this  appropria- 
tion, not  the  87th.  I  am  not  committed. 
I  was  not  here  and  I  did  not  vote  for  it. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
that  is  committed.  I  want  it  to  stand 
that  way.   It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  not  quibble  with 
the  gentleman  over  technicalities. 
Moreover,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  fiddling 
over  this  bill  while  South  America  bums. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  p;entleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  read  here  from  a 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Morgan!,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

Before  the  United  States  appropriates 
funds  to  assist  in  these  programs,  our  repre- 
sentatives have  told  the  Latin  American 
governments  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  specific  programs  worked  out  and 
Jilstifled  in  detail. 

My  question  is,  if  these  governments 
have  been  told  they  have  to  work  out 
these  programs,  have  we  abandoned  that 
or  have  they  worked  them  out? 

Mr.  GARY.  They  have  certain  proj- 
ects that  have  been  suggested.  They 
have  not  been  worked  out.  and  they  can- 
not be  worked  out  until  we  give  them 
the  money.  Then  they  will  work  them 
out. 

Mr.  ALGER.  My  question  is.  Why  can 
they  not  work  them  out  in  advance?  You 
have  to  know  what  you  are  going  to 
spend  them  on. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  bank  cannot  agree  to 
a  project  until  they  have  the  money  in 
hand  to  finance  It. 


Mr.  ALGER.  First  you  plan.  That 
is  why  we  have  a  Corps  of  Engineers. 
We  plan  before  we  spend. 

Mr.  GARY.  But  we  cannot  enter  into 
commitments  and  say  we  will  finance 
these  particular  projects  until  we  have 
the  money  to  commit.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  list  of  projects  totaling  over  $100  mil- 
lion that  have  been  investigated.  Agree- 
ments may  be  consummated  for  some  or 
all  of  them,  but  no  one  can  say  definitely 
at  this  time  that  agreements  will  be 
finalized  for  any  of  them. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Are  they  in  the  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  GARY.  No.  they  are  not  in  the 
hearings.  You  cannot  put  matters  of 
this  kind  in  subcommittee  hearings. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona fMr.  Rhodes!. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  bill  to  provide  increased 
capital  for  investment  in  South  America 
and  Central  America.  The  lion's  share 
of  the  appropriation,  $394  million,  will 
go  as  a  special  contribution  of  capital 
from  the  United  States  to  a  trust  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank.  One  hundred  million  dol- 
lars will  go  directly  to  Chile  to  bolster 
that  nation's  resources — crippled  in  the 
disastrous  earthquakes  of  last  year.  One 
hundred  million  dollars  goes  to  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  for 
use  in  South  America  and  Latin  America. 
Since  these  funds  are  to  be  spent  largely 
for  capital  improvements,  they  do  not 
fit  under  the  technical  cooperation  head- 
ing of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Six 
million  dollars  goes  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  for  the  use  of  that 
fine  organization  in  its  work  in  South 
and  Central  America. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  the  first 
money  which  the  United  States  has  al- 
located to  Central  and  South  America 
for  these  purposes.  Since  1951,  we  have 
put  $3,263,900,000  into  Latin  America, 
of  which  about  $2  billion  consisted  of 
Export-Import  Bank  loans.  Under  the 
mutual  security  program,  we  have  con- 
tributed S565  million  in  the  last  9  years, 
but  the  sum  contributed  for  last  year 
alone  was  just  under  $100  million. 

It  is  recognized  that  we  are  legislating 
in  a  charged  atmosphere.  This  is  money 
which  will  go  into  the  countries  which 
form  our  "back  door."  We  are  voting  at 
a  time  when  the  hard  foot  of  communism 
has  been  inserted  into  our  back  door,  and 
brings  pressure  to  open  wide  that  vital 
portal,  by  extending  its  influence  to  the 
nations  of  South  and  Central  America 
from  the  Communist  beachhead  in  Cuba. 
Because  this  appropriation  deals  with 
that  general  part  of  the  world,  it  will  be 
felt  by  many  that  they  are  voting  for  a 
panacea  which  will  automatically  seal 
the  back  door  against  further  encroach- 
ments by  international  communism. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  actual 
situation.  We  do  hope  that  this  money 
will  help  our  friends  and  neighbors  along 
the  road  to  the  realization  of  their  legiti- 
mate aims  and  aspirations,  but  only 
they,  as  freemen,  can  keep  their  govern- 
ments devoted  to  the  principles  held  dear 
by  freemen  everywhere. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  abhor  the  type  of  pressure 


which  was  apparently  brought  to  bear 
on  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
resulting  in  the  most  slipshod  job  of 
appropriating  funds  which  I  have  seen 
in  my  9  years  in  Congress.  "Very  little 
of  this  appropriation  was  justified  in 
the  normal  way.  In  fact,  it  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  hearings  that  of  the  $100 
million  asked  for  appropriation  to  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, only  $50  million  could  be  obligated 
in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  considering  the  regular  requests  for 
money  for  fiscal  year  1962  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  As  yet  I  have  had  no 
adequate  explanation  as  to  why  it  was 
necessai-y  to  handle  this  request  as  a 
special  bill,  and  to  vote  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1961.  Surely  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  await  a  time  in  which  this 
appropriation  could  have  been  handled 
in  an  orderly  manner,  along  with  other 
requests  for  Mutual  Security  funds.  As 
I  say,  I  know  of  no  adequate  explanation 
for  this  unseemly  haste.  The  only  logi- 
cal explanation  for  it  Is  that  dividing 
the  program  in  two  in  this  manner  might 
hoodwink  the  Congress  into  appropriat- 
ing more  total  dollars  for  mutual  se- 
curity than  otherwise  might  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  justify  Mutual  Security  on  the  basis 
of  charity.  Charity  is  a  voluntary  thing. 
There  is  nothing  voluntary  about  the 
payment  of  taxes.  Therefore,  to  use 
taxpayers'  money  for  purposes  which 
are  "charitable"  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  very  meaning  of  charity. 
Unless  Mutual  Security  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  American  taxpayer,  it 
has  no  place  in  our  system  whatsoever. 
If  any  bit  of  Mutual  Security  is  a  good 
investment,  then  certainly  funds  which 
we  sr>end  in  Latin  America  can  be  a 
good  investment.  I  hope  that  the  money 
which  will  be  appropriated  today  will 
be  a  good  investment. 

In  order  for  the  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States  to  realize  on  this  Investment,  the 
funds  must  be  sp>ent  properly.  They 
must  be  spent  with  the  Idea  of  helping 
the  citizens  of  Latin  American  nations 
to  a  more  adequate  life,  both  intellec- 
tually and  economically.  They  must  be 
spent  only  for  projects  which  will  fur- 
ther such  purposes.  They  must  not  be 
spent  to  provide  a  temporary  standard 
of  living  which  cannot  be  supported 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions. In  other  words,  these  funds  must 
not  be  used  to  buy  a  temporary  Utopia, 
which  will  slowly  fade  back  Into  the 
drabness  of  poverty  once  the  funds  are 
expended. 

These  funds  must  not  be  spent  with 
the  idea  that  we  are  using  them  to  buy 
friendship.  Friendship  is  not  for  sale. 
Friendship  comes  only  with  mutual  re- 
spect. It  does  not  come  from  one  per- 
son who  feels  beholden  to  another  for 
his  living  standard. 

I  hope  this  money  will  not  be  spent  in 
an  effort  to  get  other  nations  to  "love 
us."  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  last 
30  years  we  have  been  striving  to  buy 
the  love  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 
I  submit  that  the  only  time  this  Nation 
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was  ever  loved  by  other  nations  was 
when  it  was  fighting  the  American 
Revolution  to  free  itself  from  the  yoke 
of  the  British  kings.  Since  this  Nation 
has  been  strong  economically  and  pohti- 
cally.  it  has  not  beiin  loved.  It  will  not 
be  loved  as  long  as  it  remains  strong,  nor 
will  any  other  strong  nation.  Instead, 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get,  not 
only  with  this  mont'y,  but  with  our  con- 
duct as  a  nation,  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  our  friends,  our  neighbors,  and 
even  our  enemies. 

This  resp>ect  only  comes  through  fair 
and  intelligent,  bui:  resolute,  diplomacy 
and  action.  We  have  seldom  been  con- 
sistently resolute  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  We  lost  China  by  vacillation.  We 
lefused  to  win  the  Korean  war  in  a  dis- 
play of  conduct  wh.ch  was  anything  but 
re.solute.  We  shox^ed  resolution  in  the 
Lel>anon  situation  and  in  Suez.  How- 
ever, both  adniinistralions  failed  to  act 
m  a  resolute  way  in  Laos,  and  the  recent 
debacle  in  Cuba  not  only  refiects  in- 
credibly bad  intelligence,  worse  planning, 
but  a  complete  lack  of  resolution  to  carry 
through  to  a  desired  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  many  of 
the  nations  of  this  world  desire  aid  from 
us  in  an  econonuc  \»  ay.  However.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  the  wliole  world  desires 
much  more  than  Llus  from  us.  It  desires 
a  firm  moral  and  physical  leadership, 
based  not  on  fuzzy -headed  ideas  of  doing 
good  for  somebody,  but  on  enlightened 
self-interest.  This  type  of  thing  people 
can  understand.  They  do  not  under- 
.stand  us  in  our  eleemosynary  moments, 
because  such  action  is  incredible  to  tliem. 
They  mistrust  our  motives,  becau.se  they 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  quid  pro  quo  which  will  be  exacted 
of  them  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  world,  and 
I  firmly  bebeve  that  we  should  be.  then 
we  must  play  the  game  according  to 
rules  which  the  rest  of  the  world  under- 
stands clearly.  We  should  have  the  cour- 
age which  always  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  a  great  nation.  We  should  p>erhaps 
take  a  page  from  the  book  of  our  ad- 
versaries, the  Communists.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties,  the  United  States  was  the  only 
nation  in  tlie  world  which  ix)ssessed  Uie 
atomic  bomb,  and  the  capability  of  de- 
livering it  to  any  target  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  yet,  that  was  the  period 
of  time  in  which  the  Communists  closed 
o£r  Berlin  and  forced  us  into  an  expen- 
sive airlift,  it  was  the  jxar  in  which  they 
forced  us  to  go  to  war  over  Korea,  and 
the  same  era  in  which  they  took  over  the 
great  Chinese  Repubhc  and  dismem- 
bered Vietnam.  If  the  Communists  could 
perform  feats  like  this  with  a  poker 
hand  consisting  only  of  a  pair  of  deuces 
and  get  by  witli  it,  why  do  we  act  as  if 
we  were  afraid  of  our  shadows,  when  we 
are  today,  physically,  the  most  powerful 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  seen? 

This  bill  we  vote  upon  today  will  pass. 
More  of  the  money  earned  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  will  be  sent 
abroad  to  help  Uie  rest  of  the  world  and 
we  hope,  to  help  us  maintain  world  peace. 
We  exhort  those  who  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  allocating  this  money  to 
do  it  wisely  so  that  it  may  tiuly  be  a 
force  for  world  peace.     But  let  us  here 


realize  that  this,  worthy  though  it  may 
be.  is  only  a  p>art  of  the  answer  which 
must  be  provided  by  this  Nation.  The 
main  thing  which  we  must  provide  the 
world,  which  we  are  not  now  providing, 
is  courage  and  resolution  worthy  of  the 
physical  and  moral  power  which  we 
passess.  Only  this  type  of  contribution 
will  really  satisfy  tlie  needs  of  the  world 
and  produce  the  peace  which  we  seek. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
j,eiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

M.-.  BATTIN.  In  light  of  this  ques- 
tion of  world  leadership,  and  in  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Haley)  as  to  perhaps 
this  being  considered  in  South  America 
as  Castros bonus. does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  might  be  wise  to  conduct  some 
sort  of  prestige  ix)ll  in  South  America 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  people  in  those 
countries  desiie  our  help  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  that  I 
have  never  been  a  great  believer  in  polls. 
but  other  people  seem  to  l)e.  Since  we 
made  much  of  our  international  prestige 
back  in  November.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  at  least  have 
some  polls  again  to  find  out  where  we 
stand  today  as  far  as  prestige  is  con- 
cerned. If  it  was  important  then,  it  is 
important  now. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  In  reading  the  report 
on  the  bill,  it  refers  on  the  first  page 
to  this  $600  million  as  being  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961  That  is  just 
a  little  over  2  months  from  now.  What 
is  going  to  happen  next  year? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct:  this  money 
will  become  available  as  soon  as  this  bill 
passes  this  body  and  the  other  body  and 
is  signed  by  the  President.  The  funds 
are  what  we  call  no-year  funds.  They 
remain  available  from  the  date  the  law 
is  signed  and  becomes  effective  until  the 
funds  are  spent.  I  tried  to  mention  that 
point  in  my  presentation;  namely,  the 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  pioceeding 
in  this  rather  headlong  manner  to  vot€ 
no-year  funds  in  this  fiscal  year  when 
within  a  veiT  few  weeks  this  subcommit- 
tee will  be  considering  the  whole  subject 
for  fiscal  1962.  and  we  can  work  it  into 
the  whole  mutual  security  program. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  have  been  reading 
Chairman  Morgan's  statement  of  last 
year  when  he  said: 

Before  the  United  States  appropriates 
funds  to  assist  In  these  programs,  our  repre- 
sentatives have  told  the  Latin  American 
governments  th«t  It  will  be  necessary  to  h.Tve 
specific  programs  worked  out  and  Justified 
in  detail. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement,  or  was  it  a  misstatement  by 
the  chairman? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  did  say  that,  because  the 
statement  came  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  time.  As  far  as  the  $100 
million  appropriated  to  the  ICA  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  have  anywhere  near 


adequate  justification.  In  fact,  the 
gentleman  v%ill  note  in  the  hearings  it 
was  freely  admitt«i  that  the  people  in 
ICA  could  not  possibly-  oblisate  over  $50 
million  of  the  $100  million  they  sought 
for  this  fiscal  year.  Actualli',  as  far  as 
the  justifications  for  the  $394  million  to 
the  Inter-American  Bank  are  concerned, 
when  you  vote  money  to  a  bank  which 
has  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of  peo- 
ple from  various  nations  around  the 
glot)e,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
justify  by  illustrations.  I  do  not  happen 
to  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  appropri- 
ate, but  that  is  the  way  in  which  this 
particular  amount  of  money  had  to  be 
appropriated.  We  do  that  in  connection 
witli  the  ExF>ort-Imix)rt  Bank,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  and  oUiers.  I 
wish  V.  e  did  not,  but  we  do. 

Mr.  ALGER  The  reason  I  ask  that  is 
this:  If  we  did  tell  the  Latin  American 
countries  they  would  have  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  us  specific  programs  be- 
fore we  would  participate,  then  we  do  not 
demand  they  follow  through,  after  tell- 
ing them  that  was  a  part  of  the  condi- 
tion, do  we  not  look  a  little  foolish  in 
giving  this  money  to  them?  We  are  not 
winning  friends  if  we  do  not  ask  for  an 
accounti'ig  of  the  money.  That  is  just 
a  largess  which  will  lose  their  respect 
instead  of  winning  friendship  from  the 
help  we  want  to  extend. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  statement  so  true 
that  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  en- 
larging on  it. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  enjoyed  the  gentle- 
man's stat<?mcnt,  but  I  found  nothing 
in  it  to  suggest  that  I  should  vote  for  the 
bill.    I  appreciate  his  courtesj*. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  intended  to  give 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  any  reason 
for  voting  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  clear  up  a  possible 
misunderstanding. 

For  clarification  of  the  recoi-d.  let  me 
state  that  the  program  can  be  justified 
in  detail,  in  my  opinion,  by  individual 
projects,  estimates  of  their  cost  and  oth- 
er fiscal  data.  In  the  future,  requests 
for  funds  for  the  program  vrill  have  to  "* 
be  justified:  but  in  order  to  get  this  pro- 
gram going  as  soon  as  F>ossible,  we  are 
following  the  President's  request.  The 
committee  has  made  an  exception  this 
time,  and  we  have  admitted  that.  In 
the  future  we  will  demand  detailed  justi- 
fications and  we  hope  that  any  future 
money  requests  for  this  Pi.x>gram  will 
come  down  in  the  regular  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  j'ield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico    [Mr.   MontoyaI, 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  t)efore  this 
body.  I  have  heard  many  of  the  argu- 
ments hei-e  this  afternoon  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  sincerity  of  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle:  in  fact,  I  do 
want  to  express  my  commendation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman!  who  has 
so  ably  led  us  in  the  hearings  on  this  bilL 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  TaberI  whose  great 
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service  on  the  committee  has  always 
been  a  beaconlight  for  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  of 
the  full  $500  million  for  the  inter-Amer- 
ican program  for  social  progress  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  full  $100  mil- 
lion for  Chile  is  essential  for  the  future 
of  this  hemisphere.  The  Act  of  Bogota 
may  very  well  be  considered  one  of  the 
turning  points  of  history.  But  it  will  be 
considered  a  turning  point  only  if  we  do 
our  part  and  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  program. 

In  order  to  place  this  appropriation 
request  in  its  proper  setting.  I  would  like 
to  review  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  present.  In  June  1958,  President 
Kubitschek  of  Brazil  made  a  stirring 
appeal  for  closer  cooperation  in  the 
Americas  in  order  to  preserve  the  values 
of  democracy  and  personal  freedom  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  a  coordi- 
nated attack  upon  underdevelopment 
axid  injustice.  The  action  resulting  from 
this  appeal  became  known  as  Operation 
Pan  America,  and  a  committee  was  con- 
vened to  study  the  substance  of  Opera- 
tion Pan  America.  This  committee, 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One. 
met  in  November  1958.  and  again  in  the 
spring  of  1959.  Operation  Pan  America 
symbolized  the  growing  desire  in  Latin 
America  for  a  cooperative  attack  upon 
the  social  and  economic  problems  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  third  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-One  was  sched- 
uled for  September  1960. 

By  the  summer  of  1960.  it  became  clear 
that  renewed  efforts  in  Latin  America 
was  necessarj'.  Studies  of  the  problems 
in  Latin  America  have  been  made  by 
many  groups  and  individuals — Congress- 
men and  congressional  committees,  na- 
tional and  inteiTiational  agencies  work- 
ing in  this  hemisphere,  foundations,  and 
private  citizens.  The  results  of  these 
various  studies  are  remarkably  similar. 
They  indicate  that  there  has  been  eco- 
nomic progress  in  many  of  our  sister 
countries  to  the  south  in  certain  indus- 
trial, commercial,  mining,  and  financial 
institutions.  However,  poverty,  il- 
literacy, disease,  malnutrition,  and  ill 
housing  conditions  are  widespread,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas.  The  explosive 
population  growth  intensifies  these  con- 
ditions and  causes  the  future  to  look 
even  darker.  In  some  countries,  despite 
economic  growth,  the  share  of  the  na- 
tional income  had  actually  remained 
stationary  or  declined.  It  had  become 
clear  that  part  of  the  imbalance  resulted 
from  social  institutions  which  prevent 
a  reasonable  allocation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

For  these  reasons  in  the  summer  of 
1960.  President  Eisenhower  requested 
that  Congress  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $500  million  for  social  progress  in 
the  Americas.  As  was  stated  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  report  on  this 
bill; 

\VS.  assistance  to  Latin  America  In  the  past 
has  not  been  adequate  and  a  new  approach 
and  more  vigorous  acMon  are  Indicated.  The 
authorization  of  $500  million  Is  an  essential 
step  toward  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  social  development  program  in 
Latin  America,  which  Includes  the  Caribbean 
area. 


Public  Law  86-735  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  response  to  that  request  on 
September  8,  1960. 

This  action  of  Congress  in  authorizing 
the  appropriation  allowed  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  Bogota,  headed  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, to  propose  a  forward  looking  pro- 
gram designed  to  progress  toward  these 
goals.  The  Act  of  Bogota  was  the  result 
of  the  intensive  study  given  these  prob- 
lems at  Bogota.  This  document  is  a  dra- 
matic one  because  it  emphasizes  coopera- 
tion, self-help  measures  by  the  recipient 
countries  and  the  need  for  social  as  well 
as  economic  development.  The  only  dis- 
cord at  Bogota  stemmed  from  the  Cuban 
delegation  which  refused  to  sign  the 
document.  The  Dominican  Republic  was 
not  present. 

After  the  Bogota  meeting,  the  United 
States  began  the  work  of  preparing  the 
program.  In  January  1961,  President 
Eisenhower  requested  the  appropriation 
of  the  $500  million.  On  March  14,  1961, 
President  Kennedy  .sent  a  message  to 
Congress  requesting  the  appropriation  of 
the  $500  million  for  the  inter-American 
program  for  .social  progress  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  alliance  for  progress. 

The  social  development  program  for 
Latin  America  is  an  example  of  a  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy.  Both  parties  recog- 
nize the  problems  and  the  fact  that  a  new 
policy  toward  Latin  America  is  needed. 
This  program  differs  from  past  pix>grams 
in  a  number  of  respects: 

It  is  aimed  at  redressing  the  critical  lag 
in  social  development:  this  lag  is  recog- 
nized by  the  progressive  Latin  American 
leaders  themselves,  it  is  not  being  im- 
posed by  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  cooperative  effort  by  South  and 
Central  Americans  as  well  as  North 
Americans:  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures is  that  a  major  portion  of  the  funds 
will  be  administered  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  a  truly  regional 
institution. 

It  calls  for  measures  of  self-help,  mo- 
bilization of  domestic  resources  and  evi- 
dence of  internal  reform  where  appro- 
priate to  promote  social  progress. 

Although  this  program  is  new,  it  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  past  efforts 
in  Latin  America.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  flow  of  private  capital  from 
the  United  States  to  Latin  America. 
There  also  has  been  a  considerable  flow 
of  assistance  through  public  capital — 
especially  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  For  approximately  20  years  the 
United  States  has  provided  some  tech- 
nical assistance  to  our  sister  republics 
to  the  south.  But  these  programs  and 
capital  flows  have  their  limitations.  The 
technical  cooperation  programs  have 
pioneered  techniques,  but  they  lack  suf- 
ficient capital  resources  to  provide  suflB- 
cient  social  investment  to  meet  the  need. 
The  other  programs  have  aided  in  the 
economic  development  process,  but  have 
failed  to  fill  the  social  gap.  This  program 
is  designed  to  help  eliminate  the  imbal- 
ances and  provide  a  measure  of  social 
justice.  The  lagging  sectors  of  the  pop- 
ulations to  the  south  of  us  are  the  breed- 
ing grounds  of  social  and  political  un- 
rest. Castroism  is  strongest  where  the 
differences  in  wealth  are  greatest.  This 
program  should  not  be  considered  as  a 


reaction  to  Cuba,  but  Cuba  is  one  of  the 
best  examples.  Prior  to  the  Cststro  take- 
over, the  Cuban  people  had  one  of  the 
higher  p>er  capita  shares  of  the  gro.ss 
national  product  in  all  of  Latin  America 

Yet,  despite  this  apparent  wealth  by 
Latin  American  standards,  Cuba  was  the 
most  vulnerable  of  all  of  the  American 
nations.  Let  us  review  our  hemisphere 
policy  in  the  .sober  light  of  the  facts — 
not  in  the  spotlight  of  emotion.  If  thi.s 
hemisphere  is  to  remain  free,  if  we  are 
to  jointly  advance  into  the  world  we 
can  achieve,  if  the  United  States  is  to 
exercise  its  role  as  a  leader,  we  must 
recognize  that  not  only  must  our  friends 
to  the  south  advance  economically,  but 
social  injustice  wherever  it  is  found  in 
this  hemisphere  must  be  rectified. 

To  indicate  the  problems  in  Latin 
America,  let  me  cite  a  few  statistics: 

Illiteracy  averages  43  percent  through- 
out Latin  America  but  is  60  percent  or 
over  in  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  and 
is  90  percent  in  Haiti. 

Land  ownership:  In  Guatemala,  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  farm  owners  own 
40  percent  of  farmland:  in  Chile,  1 
percent  of  farm  operators  control  43 
percent  of  farmland. 

Housing:  Eighty  percent  of  the  p>eople 
live  in  dwellings  that  are  below  the  vei-y 
lowest  hou.«ing  standards. 

Per  capita  gross  national  income:  It 
averages  $280  for  all  of  Latin  America 
but  is  as  low  as  $55  F>er  year. 

Life  expectancy  averages  46  years. 

Population  growth:  29  percent  for 
next  decade. 

Infant  mortality  is  110  per  1,000  live 
births. 

Roads:  In  Colombia  there  are  only  41 
miles  of  road  per  1,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  and  in  Brazil  there  are  only 
93  miles  per  1.000  square  miles  In  the 
United  States  there  are  approximately 
870  miles  per  1,000  square  miles. 

The  above  conditions  indicate  that  we 
must  move,  and  move  quickly.  Social 
progress  is  not  a  substitute  for  economic 
development,  but  it  is  an  essential  part- 
ner if  stability  is  to  remain. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  this  new- 
program  is  that  it  will  be  administered 
principally  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  It  is  proposed  that 
$394  million  of  the  $500  million  will  be 
placed  in  a  trust  for  administration  of 
three  of  the  proposed  five  fields  of  ac- 
tivity for  this  program.  These  three 
fields  of  activity  are  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  rural  living,  housing  condi- 
tions, water  supplies  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities. 

These  activities  are  most  suited  to 
loans,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  Bank 
will  administer  the  loan  portion  of  the 
program.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
projects  or  programs  under  these  three 
fields,  it  is  clear  that  the  terms  of  these 
loans  must  be  relatively  soft.  The  funds 
will  be  administered  separately  from 
other  funds  of  the  Bank.  The  strength 
of  the  Bank  as  an  administrator  of  this 
program  is  not  only  that  it  is  an  institu- 
tion composed  of  Americans — both  North 
and  Latin  Americans — but  that  it  can 
apply  its  banking  experience  to  loans 
in  its  part  of  the  total  activities  under 
the  Act  of  Bogota.  However,  the  Bank 
is  not  suited  to  the  handling  of  the  bal- 
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ance  of  the  program,  which  will  be  com- 
posed primarily  of  grants.  The  activi- 
ties of  education  and  training  and  public 
health  other  than  water  supplies  and 
sanitation  are  fields  in  which  loans  are 
inappropriate.  The  repayment  capacity 
of  a  country  which  has  built  institutions 
in  these  field.s  may  not  be  enhanced  to 
any  considerable  degree.  Furthermore, 
the  ICA's  experience  in  the  building  of 
.self-help  schools  and  training  generally 
i.s  an  invaluable  asset.  The  Bank's  staff 
is  not  a^  fully  experienced  in  the.se  fields 
a.s  it  will  be  in  the  other  matters^  whereas 
ICA  and  its  predeces.sor  organizations 
have  been  rendering  technical  assistance 
m  Latin  America  for  approximately  20 
years. 

In  the  course  of  iho  hearings  before 
tlic  Appropriations  Committee.  I  re- 
\iewed  the  illustrative  projects  which 
V  ore  presented  and  I  find  that  they  meet 
the  basic  criteria  of  a  wiund  and  forward 
hj.king  program  .\s  is  perfectly  clear, 
n  )  firm  agreements  could  have  been 
made  by  either  ICA  or  the  Bank  prior 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds.  This 
i.s  a  new  program,  under  a  new  statute, 
so  of  course  there  are  no  existing  funds 
upon  which  either  the  Bank  or  ICA 
could  draw  Furthermore,  it  was  clear 
from  the  presentation  that  the  needs  for 
social  development  far  exceed  the 
amount  of  thus  appropriation.  A  major 
reason  for  the  illu.strative  nature  of  this 
presentation  is  that  the  maximum  flexi- 
bility for  the  purpo.so  of  bargaining  must 
be  retained  by  the  Bank  and  by  ICA.  If 
the  projects  or  programs  were  deter- 
mined in  advance,  the  recipient  coun- 
tries would  l>e  reluctant  to  make  the 
difficult  decisions  to  mobilize  their  re- 
sources, enact  the  necessary  institutional 
changes  and  take  the  self-help  measures 
which  would  be  appropriate.  One  of  the 
major  tenets  of  this  new  program  is  that 
it  is  a  cooperative  effort  and  the  recipient 
countries  must  bend  every  effort  to  help 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal.  Projects  or 
programs  agreed  upon  in  advance  of 
final  negotiation  and  appropriation 
would  be  self-defeating. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  recipient 
countries  should  make  the  nece.ssai-y  re- 
forms or  take  the  other  steps  necessary 
prior  to  appropriation  of  the  funds. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  funds 
are  not  clearly  available,  and  the  Bank 
or  ICA  cannot  promise  delivery,  but 
would  have  to  say  that  they  must  still  go 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  obtain  the  funds, 
the  recipient  counti  les  would  answer  in  a 
like  fashion — they  al.so  would  make  only 
a  tentative  agreement  subject  to  further 
modification.  The  self-help  steps  are 
hard  steps  to  take — if  they  were  not,  they 
would  have  been  taken  already.  The 
Bank  and  ICA  must  have  the  funds  in 
hand  so  that  the  maximum  self-help 
stef>s  by  the  recipient  counti-y  may  be 
realized. 

The  five  fields  of  activity  under  this 
act  are  interdeF>endent.  Failure  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  would  inevi- 
tably injure  the  entire  program  and  in- 
dicate that  we  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
our  commitments. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  state  that 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  crucial  time  in  his- 
tory. Our  friends  in  Latin  America  are 
inheritors  of  the  same  deep  belief  in  free- 


dom and  democracy  as  we  are.  Their 
struggles  for  freedom  from  colonialism 
closely  followed  ours.  Ttiroughout  Latm 
America  p>eople  are  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  the  chams  of  poverty, 
di.sea.se,  and  injustice.  We  can  extend  a 
helping  hand  in  the  great  American  tra- 
dition, or  withhold  it  and  allow  these 
people  to  turn  to  tyranny — be  it  of  the 
left  or  right — to  achieve  their  goal  of 
change. 

I  uise  the  passage  of  the  full  appro- 
priation at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOOLBY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  IXX>LEY.  I  .should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  a  very  forth- 
right and  fine  .statement,  and  would  like 
to  be  associated  with  his  remarks. 

Mr  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan !Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  of  the  last  12-plus 
years  I  can  .speak  honestly  as  a  friend 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  I  have 
campaigned  for  the  program.  I  have 
voted  for  it.  I  have  worked  as  hard  as 
I  could  in  conference  with  Members  of 
the  other  body  for  the  program.  Fun- 
damentally, I  believe  it  is  nece.ssary  and 
desirable  as  a  pait  of  a  .sound  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  say.  however,  on  this  occa.Rion  that 
I  am  terribly  disappointed  in  the  justi- 
fications .submitted  to  our  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid. 

My  future  attitude — my  future  views 
on  mutual  .security  may  well  change  if 
the  justifications  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congiess  in  the  fu- 
ture are  not  better,  and  if  the  execution 
in  implementation  of  this  program  over- 
all does  not  improve. 

I  have  never  in  the  p)eriod  of  time  I 
have  been  a.ssociated  with  this  program 
seen  a  poorer  job  of  justification  done 
before  a  congressional  committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  I  have  had  many 
private  talks  over  the  past  several  years 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional defense.  The  gentleman  serves 
on  and  was  a  very  important  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Outer  Space  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  firm- 
ness in  our  foreign  policy  and  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  power,  the  gentleman 
and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on  such  questions 
and  our  views  are  as  close  as  the  views 
of  any  two  p>ersons  can  possibly  be,  not 
only  in  our  expressions  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  but  in  our  private  conversa- 
tions. Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows 
that  during  the  last  8  years  there  have 
been  times  when  I  was  not  in  complete 
agreement  on  certain  measures,  but  I 
went  along  even  though  I  may  disagree 
in  part,  because  of  my  confidence  in  the 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  always 
being  strong,  dynamic,  and  virile. 
Might  I  suggest  to  my  friend  now  that 
this  is  another  occasion  with  another 


President  in  office,  and  knowing  the 
basic  thinking  of  my  friend  which  is  in 
accord  with  my  own  thinking,  that  in 
view  of  the  criticism  that  might  be  made 
with  respect  to  our  action  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  and  there  being  some- 
thing deeper  involved — and  I  will  not 
confine  it  to  the  psychological  angle 
alone  which  certainly  is  very  promi- 
nently involved  here,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  friend,  as  I  was  saying,  that 
in  view  of  these  considerations,  if  this 
appropriation  was  cut  down  it  would  be 
greatly  misunderstood  throughout  the 
world 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative of  his  kind  comments,  that 
I  intend  to  supi)ort  tins  proposal  that 
i.s  on  the  fioor  today.  However.  I  am 
.saying  I  am  deeply  disappointed  in  the 
justifications  which  were  submitted  to 
our  subcommittee.  I  am  urging  that  a 
better  job  be  done  in  the  future  because 
if  a  better  job  is  not  done  in  the  future. 
I  and  many  others  will  have  a  lessening 
of  faith  in  such  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  volume  of  com- 
mittee hearings  is  filled  with  evidence 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  justify  .some  of  the  funds 
which  were  reque.sted  of  the  Congress. 
One  of  the  most  damaging  bits  of  testi- 
mony starts  on  pape  260  of  this  volume. 
The  interroeator  is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
MoNTOYA  1 .  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  record; 

Mr  MoNTOYA.  But  this  committee  has  not 
received  any  details  of  the  projects  that  re- 
mained and  are  the  subject  of  this  appro- 
priation. That  is  my  contention  right  now, 
there   has  been   no   justification  up  to  now. 

Here  is  the  problem  we  face — when  we  go 
to  the  floor  to  justify  any  appropriation  rec- 
ommended by  this  committee,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  rely  on  the  very  assurances  made 
la.>;t  year  in  the  authorization  bill  debate 

What  answer  could  we  p>ossibly  give  the 
Members  on  the  floor  in  view  of  the  scant 
justifying  evidence  which  you  have  present- 
ed before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Gordon  Mr.  Congressman,  it  is  en- 
tirely true  that  the  projects  which  are  the 
basis  of  our  requests  here  have  not  been  de- 
velo{>ed  in  the  detail  that  I  think  was  prob- 
ably implied  by  the  language  that  you  read 
from  the  record  last  year. 

I  say  this  resix)nse  is  only  one  Instance 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  justifications 
submitted  to  this  committee. 

I  say  again  we  must  have  a  better  job" 
done  or  the  Congress  can  and  undoubt 
edly  will  lose  faith  In  this  program,  even 
those  w  ho  In  the  past  have  been  its  most 
ardent  supporters. 

May  I  turn  now  to  another  page  of 
testimony  which  I  think  substantiates 
my  viewTJolnt?  On  at  least  three  occa- 
sions in  the  hearings,  page  155.  page  173. 
and  page  278.  it  was  admitted  by  wit- 
nesses of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment that  they  could  not  obligate 
more  than  S50  million  out  of  the  $100 
million  requested  for  the  ICA  p>ortlon 
of  the  program.  For  example.  If  you 
turn  to  page  278  you  will  find  the  ques- 
tion by  me  as  follows : 

Mr  Ford.  If  $100  million  was  made  avail- 
able for  this  program  within  the  next  10 
days  or  2  weeks,  how  soon  could  you  obligate 
the  fimds? 
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Mr.  GoBooN.  We  indicated  the  other  day 
that  we  thought  that  up  to  $50  million  might 
be  obligated  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
yeftr. 

Mr  Ford    And,  the  remainder  when? 

Mr  Gordon.  All  during  the  course  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  I  would  not  put  a  date  on 
It.  but  I  stippose  over  the  next  year. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield  on  that  particular 
point? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  only 
2  months  remain  of  this  fiscal  year? 
That  it  is  now  nearly  the  first  of  May'' 
The  gentleman  certainly  would  not  want 
them  to  obligate  more  than  $50  million 
in  just  2  months. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  reply  to  my  very  good 
friend  from  Virginia,  I  would  say  that 
they  have  had  this  program  since  last 
September  and  before.  If  the  program 
was  justified  in  the  first  instance,  they 
have  had  more  than  6  months  to  put 
together  the  facts  and  figures  and  come 
up  with  something  concrete. 

Since  1945  or  194G,  this  country  has 
been  the  sponsor  of  a  mutual  security  or 
foreign  aid  program.  Since  1949.  when 
I  first  came  to  this  body,  we  have  had  a 
tremendous  program;  it  has  been  global, 
it  has  been  worldwide.  I  believe  the 
record  is  clear  that  never  in  the  history 
of  congressional  consideration  of  this 
program  from  its  inception  has  the  Con- 
gress received  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  a  proposal  in  the 
authorizing  stage  and  subsequently  in 
the  appropriation  stage  given  every 
single  penny  requested.  Never  has  this 
happened  in  the  past.  It  will  happen  on 
this  occasion  today. 

When  we  approve  this  program  today 
we  will  be  setting  a  precedent  that  is 
serious,  because  we  will,  in  effect,  be 
capitulating  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  for  we  are  giving  them 
every  penny  they  requested  in  the  au- 
thorization and  every  penny  they  re- 
quested in  the  appropriation.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  in  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation except  in  the  most  unusual  cir- 
cumstances should  follow  this  procedure. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
establishing  a  precedent  here  that  has 
never  been  true  in  the  past.  We  are 
doing  precisely  what  the  executive 
branch  requests  in  the  authorization,  we 
are  doing  precisely  what  it  recommended 
for  appropriation.  This  has  never  been 
true  in  past  history. 

Here  we  are  taking  a  program  on 
which  the  basis  of  testimony  has  the 
poorest  record  of  justification,  and  we 
are  giving  them  everything  they  ask  for. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  somewhat  para- 
doxical, incongruous,  and  indefensible. 
I  think  the  Congress  should  be  clearly 
alerted  to  this  kind  of  a  threat  in  the 
future. 

Somebody  will  ask  me.  I  am  sure,  how 
under  these  circumstances  could  you  an- 
swer the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  you  were  supporting  it.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  wrestled  with  my  conscience 
considerably  about  this,  and  the  only 
justification  I  can  offer  at  the  moment  is 
that  onder  the  current  international  cir- 
cumstances we  have  no  other  alternative. 


I  repeat  in  simimary,  this  has  the  poor- 
est job  of  justification  made  to  the  Con- 
gress in  my  knowledge. 

Second,  I  repeat,  the  Congress — if  it 
does  give  every  penny,  and  I  presume  it 
will — will  be  establishing  a  precedent 
where  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  where  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  will  be 
reduced  to  the  role  of  a  rubber  stamp  in 
the  consideration  of  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. This.  I  think,  is  serious,  and  I 
tnist  this  precedent  will  not  be  estab- 
lished for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  third 
point.  I  warn  our  friends  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  I 
also  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  our  friends 
in  Latin  America  and  our  friends  else- 
where throughout  the  world  that  they 
should  not  consider  this  action  today  is 
a  precedent  for  the  future.  At  least 
from  my  point  of  view  it  is  not.  I  doubt 
if  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  foremost  supporters 
of  this  program,  believe  this  is  a  prece- 
dent that  will  be  followed  in  the  future. 
They  may  well  be  disillusioned  to  be- 
lieve this  is  the  establishment  of  a  prece- 
dent. They  must  be  far  more  realistic, 
because  we  cannot  in  the  legislative 
branch  under  our  system  condone  a  poor 
record  of  justification. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  ."^ay  that 
for  myself  in  this  instance,  and  I  em- 
phasize and  reiterate  "in  thLs  instance." 
I  am  supporting  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  it  as 
recommended  by  this  committee  for  four 
reasons:  In  the  first  place.  President 
Eisenhower  recommended  that  this  pro- 
gram be  initiated  in  mid-1960.  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  executive  branch  in 
1960  went  to  Bogotd.  We  made  certain 
commitments  at  Bogota,  based  on  au- 
thorizing legislation  approved  in  1960 
based  on  recommendations  of  President 
Eisenhower.  I  must  say.  however,  that 
Congress   made   those   commitments   in 

1960  with  certain  clear-cut  reservations. 
Unfortunately,  circumstances  in  April  of 

1961  perhaps  wiped  out  the  validity  of 
the  congressional  reservations  that  were 
made  last  year. 

May  I  say  also  that  I  support  this 
program  because  President  Kennedy  and 
the  new  administration  believe  that  un- 
der the  current  circumstances  it  would 
be  hazardous  for  us  to  change  the 
amounts,  or  to  revise  the  comimitments 
which  were  made.  I  will  accept  the 
validity  of  this  viewp>oint  under  current 
circumstances.  I  feel  personally  that  the 
current  crisis  in  Latin  America,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Cuba,  warrants  a  favorable 
vote  today. 

For  these  four  reasons  I  intend  to 
support  it.  I  must,  however,  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  the  Congress 
should  let  the  executive  branch  know 
and  our  friends  around  the  world  know 
forthrightly  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
capitulate  as  a  legislative  body,  nor  do 
we  intend  to  rubber  stamp  similar  pro- 
grams in  the  future.  Our  system  of 
government  gives  to  the  legislative 
branch  responsibilities.  We.  as  a  legis- 
lative body,  if  we  are  true  to  the  convic- 
tions that  we  have  and  the  responsi- 
bilities which  have  been  assigned  to  us 


by  our  constituencies,  must  stand  up  In 
the  future.  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
program,  but  I  likewise  urge  that  in  the 
future,  and  in  1961,  we  reestablish  our 
independence  as  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  we  represent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormacxI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I 
should,  as  strongly  as  possttJie,  disasso- 
ciate in  the  minds  of  the  world  that  this 
bill  making  appropriations  is  before  this 
body  as  the  re.sult  of  the  situation  in 
Cuba  or  any  recent  happenings  in  rela- 
tion to  Cuba.  I  think  such  arguments 
do  injustice  to  the  high  motives  of  former 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  recom- 
mended legislation  last  year,  and  also  to 
the  high  motives  of  President  Kennedy 
when  he  recommended  the  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  authorization  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year.  Of  course,  to  say 
that  there  is  no  relationship  would  be  a 
wrong  position  for  me  to  take,  or  anyone 
else,  but,  so  far  as  cause  and  effect  are 
concerned,  there  was  no  such  relation- 
ship between  the  recommendation  of 
former  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
recommendation  of  President  Kennedy 
and  the  Cuban  situation  last  year  or  this 
year. 

I  think  any  Member  who  makes  such 
an  argument  does  an  injustice,  uninten- 
tionally, I  know,  to  the  high  motives  of 
former  President  Eisenhower  and  of 
President  Kennedy.  Certainly  when  the 
authorization  bill  was  up  last  year  I  was 
on  the  floor  supF>orting  the  same.  No 
matter  who  is  President  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  eis  foreign  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  always  been  found  in  the 
well  supporting  our  President,  because  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  the  sole  repository 
of  authority  and  leadership  under  our 
Constitution.  And.  furthermore,  under 
our  Constitution,  the  President  of  the 
United  States — not  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent or  a  Democratic  President,  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  my  Presi- 
dent and  every  other  American's  Presi- 
dent— is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man] for  the  very  able  address  he  made 
on  this  bill.  He  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  a  very  able  and  cou- 
rageous manner;  and  I  say  that  in  no 
flattering  sense,  but  as  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  the  deep  respect  I  have  for  the 
gentleman.  He  divorces  himself  from 
his  personal  views  and  assumes  his  re- 
sponsibility as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  a  manner  that  few  human  beings 
could  do. 

Also  I  want  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  for  the  action 
they  took  in  connection  with  voting  the 
full  amount  requested  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, implementing  and  carrying  out  the 
request  of  former  President  Eisenhower, 
as  a  result  of  the  commitments  made  by 
our  Government  last  year  in  Bogota  in 
pursuance  of  the  authorization  passed  by 
the  86th  Congress. 
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There  are  many  things  we  have  got 
to  do  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  on 
faith — faith  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  much  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  arguments  made  and  the  mis- 
givings expressed  can  come  under  that 
observation  that  I  just  made,  that  we 
have  got  to  rely,  in  certain  crises,  to  a 
yreat  extent  upon  faith  in  the  leadership 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  in  a 
crisis,  in  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  substantial  siun  of 
money.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  I  ad- 
vocated giving  $200  million  without  any 
strings  attached  in  order  that  he  might 
use  it  in  any  manner  he  saw  fit,  consist- 
ent with  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States 

I  have  confidence  in  whoever  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  even  if  I  dis- 
agree with  him  I  profoundly  respect  the 
President  and  I  have  a  profound  re- 
sF>ect  for  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  Whoever  fills  that  office, 
no  matter  what  policy  he  devises.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  considers  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  of  our  country.  That 
is  why  during  the  last  8  years  I  consist- 
ently followed  the  leadership  of  former 
President  Eisenhower  even  at  times 
when  I  had  misgivings,  such  as  have 
been  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  FordI  and  by  other  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  this 
resolution. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  that  I 
think  should  appeal  to  us:  that  is  the 
psychological  aspect  We  hear  so  much 
!>bout  the  psychological  war  conducted 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  country  has 
got  to  engage  to  a  greater  extent  in  psy- 
chological warfare  We  cannot  limit 
ounselves  to  that  but  we  have  got  to  en- 
gage more  and  more  in  psychological 
warfare  to  meet  the  p.sychological  war- 
fare carried  on  by  the  world  killers  who 
occupy  the  Kremlin. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  with  the  $600 
million  appropriation  will  be  imp>ortant 
in  this  resp>ect 

Let  us  assume  it  is  reduced.  Let  us 
assume  an  amendment  is  offered  to  re- 
duce the  $600  million  and  it  is  adopted 
What  do  you  think  would  be  the  psycho- 
loeical  impact  of  the  adoption  of  such 
an  amendment^  If  we  did  nothing, 
what  would  be  the  result?  There  is  the 
calculated  risk  of  action  and  there  is 
also  the  calculated  risk  of  inaction. 
There  is  the  calculated  risk  of  making  a 
$600  million  appropriation,  with  the  mis- 
ciivings  of  some  Members,  relying  with 
confidence  up)on  the  judgment  of  our 
President  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
There  is  the  calculated  risk  of  adopting 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  amount.  I 
take  it  from  the  psychological  angle  th.'^.i 
such  an  amendment  if  adopted  would 
be  much  more  disastrous  to  our  country 
than  if  we  put  through  the  $600  million 
appropriation. 

I  admire  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  FordI  for  the  position  he 
takes,  but  with  all  the  misgivings  there 
may  be,  I  think  in  the  national  interest 
of  our  country  this  bill  making  an  ap- 
propriation of  $600  million,  one,  con- 
firms the  judgment  and  hish  motives  of 


President  Eisenhower,  and  two.  con- 
firms and  supports  the  high  motives  and 
the  recommendations  of  Piesident  Ken- 
nedy. 

In  the  national  interest  of  our  coun- 
tiT.  even  with  the  misgivings  of  some 
Members.  I  take  it  that  if  we  are  going 
to  err  we  ought  to  err  on  the  side  of 
strength  rather  than  on  the  side  of 
weakness,  and  on  the  side  of  strength,  at 
least  from  the  psychological  angle,  the 
best  thins  to  do  is  to  pass  this  bill  with- 
out its  being  reduced. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  this 
program  is  bipartisan,  having  been  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenhower  and  now 
being  furthered  by  anoUier  administra- 
tion. 

This  program  is  cooperative,  in  that 
the  true  best  interests  of  Latin  America 
and  of  the  United  States  are  served. 

This  program  is  for  people.  After  a 
century  or  more  of  government  by  and 
for  the  few,  most  countries  now  have 
democratic  governments  concerned  with 
social  progre.ss. 

I  believe  that  the  undertaking  of  this 
cooperative  attack  on  social  injustice  is 
a  historic  event — one  clearly  in  the 
American  tradition  of  concern  for  human 
rights  and  freedom.  Latin  America  has 
grown  in  political  democracy.  It  has  had 
significant  economic  growth.  It  now 
needs  to  progress  toward  wider  participa- 
tion of  all  people  in  the  benefits  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  modern  life.  Just  as  hu- 
man progress  has  marched  with  national 
growth  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico,  so  must  this  parallel  proc- 
ess take  place  elsewhere  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  needs  are  there  and  the 
leadership  is  there.  As  these  leaders 
proceed  with  the  difficult  reform  and 
self-help  measures  necessary  to  effective 
social  development,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  match  their  initiative.  Failure  on 
their  part  or  on  ours  will  build  up  fi-us- 
trations  on  which  Castroism  feeds.  It  is 
only  in  this  negative  sense  that  the  cur- 
rent news  from  Cuba  has  any  relation- 
.ship  to  our  action. 

I  conclude  by  stating  my  firm  support 
for  this  r>ositive  American  program. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  JuDDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  those  diflficult  situations  which  have 
been  well  described  by  the  majority 
leader  and  others,  in  which  in  terms  of 
the  larger  interest  of  our  country,  we 
have  to  do  things  that  do  not  meet  our 
regular  and  proper  criteria.  The  cir- 
cumstances compel  me  to  vote  for  thi.s 
appropriation  and  at  the  .same  time  to 
apologize  to  the  House  for  having  misled 
it  on  August  31  of  last  year  when  we 
were  debating  the  authorization  bill  for 
this  appropriation  bill.  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole  I  said,  referring  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan!: 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has  made 
clear  that  we  cannot  say  now  just  exactly 
what  this  program  will  be.  No  money  will 
be    made    available    for    any    projects    until 


they  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and 
justified  before  our  committees — 

The  Foreign  Aflfairs  Committee  and 
Appropriations  Committee — 

next  year.  No  money  is  requested  at  this 
time.  What  we  are  doing  is  enabling  our 
negotiators  when  they  meet  in  Bogota  next 
week  to  demonstrate  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  long  over- 
due necessity  for  Joint  action  to  Improve 
the  conditions  about  which  we  are  so  con- 
cerned and  that  to  the  ext«nt  agreements 
cnn  be  worked  out  that  are  sound,  Congress 
is  willing  to  give  such  aid  next  year,  project 
by  project,  as  will  produce  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  hemisphere,  and 
the  resulting  greater  security  to  all. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  made  that  statement 
in  good  faith  because  we  had  had  the 
most  categorical  assurances  that  there 
would  not  be  any  requests  for  funds 
until  they  were  able  to  justify  them  with 
sound  projects  worked  out  with  the  other 
American  governments.  I  may  say  that 
after  this  authorizing  legislation  was 
passed,  our  negotiators  at  Bogota  and 
the  representatives  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can states  all  agreed  to  do  something 
fundamental  about  the  conditions  in 
their  countries  in  order  to  give  these  ap- 
propriations a  far  better  chance  than 
they  have  had  in  the  past  of  achieving 
the  objectives  that  we  all  have  in  mind. 
But  the  projects  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out  and  agreed  upon. 

I  may  say  that  there  was  one  thing 
said  in  the  last  campaign  by  I>emocratic 
candidates  that  I  thought  was  unfair. 
They  said  repeatedly  that  under  Eisen- 
hower not  enough  aid  or  not  as  much 
aid  had  been  given  to  Latin  America  as 
under  Democratic  administrations.  That 
was  true,  but  there  was  a  good  reason 
for  it.  I  pointed  it  out  last  year  and  I 
want  to  read  again  from  the  Record  of 
August  31.  1960: 

Why  did  not  the  administration  (that  Is. 
the  Eisenhower  administration)  present 
such  a  bill  earlier?  The  basic  reason  is  that 
while  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  aid  In 
Latin  America,  some  of  it  has  not  been  too 
productive  because  some  of  those  countrlei> 
have  not  seen  the  necessity  to  make  certain 
essential  changes  in  their  own  laws.  In  their 
tax  structure,  In  land  tenure  and  in  legal 
procedures  without  which  changes,  signifi- 
cant Improvement  Is  not  possible. 

It  was  not  useful  or  wise  to  expand  the 
aid  program  in  Latin  America  or  elsewhere 
until  the  cooperating  countries  are  willing 
to  do  certain  things  themselves.  Without 
that  kind  of  action  on  their  part,  our  aid 
would  be  i>alllatlve.  but  not  ctiratlve. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Has  that  happened  since? 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  statement. 
Have  they  changed  their  policy  to  cure 
that? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  must  answer  no ;  I  have 
not  seen  evidence  of  real  change  as  yet. 
That  is  the  reason  which  makes  it  so  dif- 
ficult today  to  support  this  bill. 

But.  we  face  a  new  overall  situation  in 
the  hemisphere.  Failure  to  make  these 
funds  available  would  be  interpreted  in 
a  wrong  sense  as  meaning  we  are  not 
properly  supporting  the  free  countries  in 
Latin  America,  and  might  endanger  or 
weaken  our  country's  position  more  than 
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the  expenditure  of  this  money  would, 
even  if  it  is  not  all  expended  wisely. 
I  said  last  year  and  I  repeat  it  now : 
Some  have  called  this  the  Castro  bill.  It 
can  be  thought  of  that  way  only  In  terms 
of  what  Castro's  actions  In  Cuba  have  done 
to  awaken  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
to  what  Is  already  happening  and  what  can 
happen  In  the  future.  There  Is  an  increased 
realization  that  they  cannot  delay  longer 
in  mpklng  the  changes  necessary  to  make 
outside  aid  more  effective  than  In  the  past. 
Many  of  the  countries  are  now  prepared  to 
do  the  things  that  will  better  enable  them 
to  get  started  on  the  right  road.  They  have 
been  shocked  into  action  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  one  Latin  American  country. 

Mr.  Dillon  testified:  'It  Is  the  new  realiza- 
tion in  Latin  America  that  really  made  us 
feel  that  the  time  was  right  and  that  we 
should  Join  In  this  to  help  them." 

The  reason  we  did  not  give  more  aid  to 
Latin  America  in  the  last  administration 
was  because  we  found  out  that  too  much 
of  the  money  given  previously  had  wound 
up  in  private  bank  accounts  in  Geneva. 
Lx)ndon.  or  New  York  and  did  not  get  out 
to  people  at  the  grassroots  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  hope  very  much  that  those  who 
will  administer  these  new  funds  will  be 
firm  in  requiring  that  the  proper  criteria 
be  met,  before  the  money  is  spent. 

It  was  on  that  basis  last  year,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  came  before  the  House  and 
unanimously  recommended  the  author- 
ization. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  executive  branch 
has  not  worked  out  concrete  programs 
and  projects  that  everybody  can  support 
with  more  confidence. 

Even  though  we  have  not  had  justifica- 
tions as  promised,  project  by  project.  I 
urge  our  administrators  to  recognize 
that  Congress  has  made  this  money 
available  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  see  that  it  is  spent  only  in  sound 
ways  and  in  those  countries  whose  re- 
sponsible authorities  will  take  the  long 
overdue  steps  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  aid  gets  to  the  people.  For  the  com- 
mon people  have  wakened  up.  It  was 
we  ourselves  who  gave  them  the  convic- 
tion that  they  do  not  have  to  remain  in- 
definitely in  squalor  and  ignorance  and 
disease.  They  are  determined  not  to  live 
any  longer  as  they  have  been  living. 
We  took  to  them  in  the  past  ideas  and 
concepts  that  showed  them  it  is  possible 
for  them  also  to  improve  their  lot.  They 
are  going  to  try  to  achieve  that  one  way 
or  another.  If  we  do  not  find  ways  to 
aid  them  that  are  constructive  and 
mutually  helpful,  then  they  will  turn 
elsewhere  for  the  help  which  they  be- 
lieve, however  mistakenly,  will  enable 
them  to  move  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  alternative 
to  this  action? 

The  alternative  is  certain  disintegra- 
tion in  the  hemisphere. 

So,  much  as  I  regret  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  we  have  to  go  ahead 
with  this  appropriation.  On  balance 
the  probable  risks  and  possible  losses  for 
America  are  less  in  passing  it  than  the 
very  grave  and  certain  risks,  definite  and 
inescapable  risks,  we  would  be  assuming 
if  we  were  to  refuse  to  act  favorably 
upon  it. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  just  request  the 
gentleman  to  revise  his  statement  that 
the  vote  was  unanimous  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  I  am  in  error  in  my 
recollection  that  the  authorization  bill 
was  reported  out  unanimously.  I  ask 
leave,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  correct  my  re- 
marks so  as  to  report  correctly  the  vote 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
find  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs vote  was  20  members  favoring:  6 
members  opposing;  and  2  members  vot- 
ing present. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  bill. 

Last  weeks  tragic  events  in  Cuba  pose 
some  tough  questions.  A  basic  question 
is  how  to  cope  with  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  the  hemisphere  after  it  has 
put  down  roots. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  tackles 
the  problem  of  Commimist  penetration 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle.  It  is  aimed  at  prevention 
of  Communist  subversion.  It  is  aimed  at 
heading  off  other  Cubas  before  they  oc- 
cur. 

For  too  long  we  have  complacently  as- 
sumed that  Western  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions render  Latin  America  immune 
from  the  Communist  virus.  Cuba  has 
demonstrated  the  contrary.  The  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles  has  provided  deadly  evi- 
dence that  even  geographic  proximity 
to  the  United  States,  intimate  trade 
relations  with  us,  and  close  ties  to  the 
inter-American  regional  system  are  not 
automatic  barriers  to  Communist  j)ene- 
tration. 

We  must  face  the  cold  reality  that 
much  of  Latin  America,  like  Cuba,  pro- 
vides fertile  ground  for  Communist  agi- 
tation and  operations.  Our  energies 
should  be  directed  to  those  underlying 
conditions  which  create  a  receptive  cli- 
mate for  totalitarian  doctrines. 

The  appalling  conditions  in  much  of 
Latm  America  are  no  secret.  Observers 
of  the  Latin  American  scene  have  writ- 
ten tomes  depicting  the  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  problems  of  the  region. 
Per  capita  gross  national  product  for 
Latin  America  as  a  whole  is  only  $280, 
compared  with  $2,700  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  since  the  benefits  of 
production  in  most  of  the  countries  flow 
into  relatively  few  hands,  per  capita  in- 
come for  the  vast  majority  of  Latin 
American  people  falls  considerably  below 
the  national  average. 

It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  Latin 
America's  people  live  in  dwellings  which, 
to  put  it  politely,  do  not  meet  minimal 
standards.  In  reality,  millions  live  in 
dreadful  slums  or  primitive  huts  that  are 
a  mark  of  shame  for  communities  whose 
traditions  stem  from  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

Illiteracy  for  the  region  as  a  whole  is 
43  percent,  compared  with  2  percent  in 
the  United  States.  Again,  averages  are 
deceiving,  for  in  some  countries  illiteracy 
reaches  90  percent. 

The  Latin  American  countries  need 
everything — roads,  power,  communica- 
tions,   technical     personnel,    hospitals, 


schools.  Efforts  toward  economic  prog- 
ress have  been  hindered  by  a  number  of 
factors,  among  which  are  feudal  systems 
of  land  tenure.  Inequitable  tax  struc- 
tures, and  instability  of  commodity  mar- 
kets from  whiich  the  governments  derive 
their  chief  source  of  revenue. 

Meanwhile,  an  explosive  birth  rate — 
the  highest  in  the  world — puts  the  region 
in  the  position  of  a  man  trying  to  ascend 
a  down-escalator.  During  the  1950's  40 
million  people  were  added  to  the  area. 
A  heavy  proportion  of  the  population 
is  under  15  years  of  age.  This  means 
more  mouths  to  feed,  more  children  to 
clothe,  and  educate.  The  pace  of  eco- 
nomic development  has  necessarily  been 
forced  down  since  much  of  the  output 
must  be  devoted  to  consumption  by  de- 
pendents instead  of  being  invested  in 
future  output. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  explosive  sit- 
uation can  be  contained  much  longer 
even  without  the  disturbing  Influence  of 
Communist  agitators  on  the  scene.  In 
any  case  it  is  painfully  apparent  that 
the  manner  in  which  Latin  Americans 
resolve  their  herculean  problems  is  very 
much  our  affair,  like  it  or  not. 

Certainly  the  task  Is  mountainous. 
But  if  we  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair 
at  the  outset,  we  might  as  well  turn  the 
whole  continent  over  to  the  Soviets 
now. 

It  is  as  futile,  moreover,  to  cry  Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  as  to  shout  "Abracadabra." 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  devised  in  a 
century  when  foreign  aggression  meant 
frontal  attack  by  foreign  troops.  Troops 
can  be  halted  by  gunfire.    Ideas  can  not. 

Unless  we  proffer  some  hope  for  peace- 
ful reforms  in  Latin  America,  can  we 
honestly  wonder  why  p>eople  grasp  anx- 
iously for  a  ray  of  hope  elsewhere? 

The  Social  Development  Fund  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  a  new  con- 
cept in  Inter-American  relations,  indeed 
In  international  relations.  It  is  designed 
not  to  replace  economic  development  as- 
sistance or  E>ossible  commodity  agree- 
ments to  stabilize  the  prices  of  Latin 
America's  principal  products.  It  offers 
a  new  dimension  in  international 
cooperation. 

Nineteen  nations  are  pledged  to  make 
the  internal  refonns  which  are  essential 
to  effective  economic  growth.  Oligar- 
chies throughout  the  world  and 
throughout  history  have  been  notori- 
ously reluctant  to  strip  themselves  of 
power  and  property.  The  fact  that  the 
Latin  Americans  are  publicly  on  record 
in  the  act  of  Bogota  in  favor  of  evolu- 
tionary reforms  is  at  least  a  hopeful  sign 
that  some  lessons  have  been  learned 
from  past  experience. 

With  the  Social  Development  Fund  we 
can  do  more  than  piously  hope  that  they 
have  learned.  Since  our  own  future  is 
intrinsically  bound  with  theirs,  we  must 
vigorously  pursue,  in  concert  with  like- 
minded  men  in  the  hemisphere,  the  bold 
new  concepts  of  the  act  of  Bogota 
which  calls  for  U.S.  cooperation  in 
Latin  America's  self-help  efforts. 

Of  course,  as  in  all  human  Institutions, 
the  success  of  this  plan  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  talents  and  en- 
thusiasm of  those  assigned  to  adminis- 
ter it.    The  most  Congress  can  do  is  pro- 
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vide  the  tools,  and  then  carefully  follow 
operations  of  the  program.  A  generous 
response  of  this  House  today  will  provide 
the  administration  wiUi  a  much-needed 
boost  toward  a  constructive  Latin  Amer- 
ican policy. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  really  be  no  question  as  to  whether 
we  must  pass  this  bill,  assuming  that  we 
intend  to  stand  by  our  word  given  in 
good  faith  to  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

In  the  clobing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  overwhelmingly  enacted  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  very  appropria- 
tion which  we  are  called  UF>on  to  approve 
today.  We  had  been  told  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  negotiators 
at  Bogota  last  September.  We  took  that 
action  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this 
plan  to  cstabli-sh  a  sp)ecial  inter- Ameri- 
can fund  for  social  development  would 
be  held  out  by  our  representatives  at  the 
Bogota  Conferenct?  as  a  specific  promise 
of  future  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  word  was  taken  at  face  value.  By 
a  vote  of  19  to  0.  ttie  Dominican  Republic 
absent  and  Cuba  abstaining,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  American  states  voted 
to  approve  the  Act  of  Bogota,  the  formal 
enunciation  of  a  n?w  and  visionary  mul- 
tilateral approach  to  the  underlying  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  of  the 
hemisphere 

Clearly,  this  declaration  proposes  a 
firmer  and  more  adhesive  partnership 
between  the  Latin  American  nations  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  this  proposal 
to  which  our  President  responded  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  This  new 
alliance  for  progress  demands  of  each 
partner  that  which  he  is  best  able  to 
give  to  the  settling  of  the  seething  fer- 
ment which  has  begun  to  reach  a  boiling 
point  In  the  Americas. 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  first,  if  we 
must,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
enlightened  self  Interest.  The  20  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America 
and  of  the  Caribtjean  are  closer  to  us — 
and  more  Important  to  us — than  any 
other  area  of  the  world.  They  buy  more 
of  our  goods  and  sell  us  more  of  theirs 
than  any  other  group  of  nations.  Theirs 
is  the  world's  fastest  growing  popula- 
tion, and  by  the  end  of  this  century,  only 
39  years  from  now.  the  combined  popu- 
lation of  Latin  America  is  expected  to  be 
twice  our  own — 600  million  as  compared 
with  our  anticipated  300  million.  Their 
continued  friendship,  from  a  cold  and 
.«^elflsh  military  standpoint,  is  indispen- 
sable to  our  safety. 

There  can  no  lon?er  be  any  doubt  that 
the  situation  existing  today  in  Latin 
America  constitutes  a  real  and  present 
danger  to  our  national  security.  'Very 
soon  now,  within  a  lery  few  years  at  most 
and  perhaps  within  months,  the  crucial 
decision  will  t>e  reached  as  to  whether 
this  great  and  grow  ing  area,  determined 
in  its  quest  for  progress,  will  move  for- 
ward hand  in  hand  with  us  in  growing 
freedom  and  traditional  friendship,  or 
turn  in  despair  to  embrace  the  Soviet 
lure  as  Cuba  has  al  eady  done. 

Today  Latin  Arrierica  is  a  churning 
cauldron  of  conflict,  of  keyed-up  emo- 
tions   and    long -smothered    aspirations 


gasping  for  air.  The  problem  it  p>oses 
cannot  be  swept  under  the  rug,  nor 
solved  by  a  gesture.  We  must  not  al- 
low it  to  be  obscured  in  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  other  matters,  for  this  is  our 
closest  and  in  many  ways  our  pressing 
international  problem. 

If  we  would  understand  the  problem, 
we  need  to  a.sk  ourselves  some  searching 
questions.  Why,  in  a  land  just  90  miles 
off  our  coast  which  owes  its  very  inde- 
pendence to  our  sponsorship,  can  a  man 
hold  power  while  playing  cozy  games 
with  the  Communists  and  making  our 
Nation  the  whipping  boy  of  his  ridicu- 
lous rantings? 

Why  is  there  such  an  unmisl-akable 
wave  of  sympathy  throughout  Latin 
America  for  "FidelLsmo"  as  it  is  called? 
Why  did  the  attempted  good-will  Lour  of 
our  former  'Vice  President  turn  into  a 
.series  of  riots?  Why  did  students  at  the 
Univensity  of  Mexico  City  recently  an- 
swer a  poll  by  naming  Russia,  not  the 
United  States,  as  the  "wave  of  the  fu- 
ture"? Why  did  Guatemala  succumb 
completely  to  the  Communist  bait  (i  years 
ago?  And  what  must  we  do  today  to 
reverse   the  situation? 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  unmis- 
takable apper.l  of  Castro's  land  reform 
promises  throughout  a  region  of  the 
world  where  1.5  percent  of  the  people 
own  more  than  half  of  all  of  the  tillable 
acreage. 

In  Venezuela.  90  percent  of  the  land 
is  owned  by  3  percent  of  the  people. 

In  most  Latin  American  countries,  the 
preponderant  majority  are  tenant  farm- 
ers, imfxjverished,  deeply  in  debt,  and 
without  hope.  Mired  in  the  futility  of  a 
20th  century  feudalism,  they  see  no 
promise  of  a  brighter  mahana  through 
the  slow  and  orderly  processes. 

Certainly  Castro  has  made  cruel  prom- 
ises which  he  cannot  possibly  fulfil.:.  He 
has  pointed  with  greed  and  envy-inspir- 
ing oratoi-y  to  the  large  estates,  some  of 
them  owned  by  U.S.  interests.  To  the 
land-hungry  masses  he  has  said,  "Fol- 
low me,  and  I  will  break  them  up  and 
give  them  to  you."  Surely  it  is  an  ir- 
redeemable hoax.  But  the  man  who  has 
given  up  hope  of  ever  achieving  his 
legitimate  objectives  by  orderb'  means, 
the  man  whose  little  children  look  to 
him  with  eyes  enlarged  by  their  simken 
cheeks  and  with  hunger  gnawing  at  their 
empty  little  stomachs,  is  a  desperate 
man. 

Part  of  the  truth  is  that  they  have 
seen  in  us  the  symbol  of  self-assumed 
superiority.  The  fact  that  we  for  the 
most  part  have  refused  even  to  try  their 
language  and  have  required  them  in- 
stead to  use  ours  for  communications 
between  us  has  rancored. 

And  a  part  of  the  answer  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  aggre.^ive  nature  of  the 
Communist  propaganda  menace.  When 
the  'Voice  of  America  was  forced  through 
a  shortage  of  funds  in  1953  to  abandon 
its  wave  length  to  Guatemala,  it  was 
snapped  up  immediately  by  the  So- 
viets and  a  few  months  later  that  coun- 
try fell  to  the  Red  Arbenz  regime. 

Communist  China,  concentrating  on 
Latin  America  as  one  of  its  chief  targets, 
last  year  induced  more  than  400  Latin 
American   opinion    makers    to   visit   its 


country.  Students,  educators,  labor 
leaders,  writers,  and  even  political  lead- 
ers were  given  expense-free  trips.  Going 
one  step  further,  Peking  and  Moscow 
weekly  beam  throughout  Latin  American 
countries  74  hours  of  Spanish  language 
broadcasts  and  28  hours  of  Portuguese, 
the  language  of  Brazil  in  which  we  sel- 
dom offer  any  broadcasts. 

Where  do  we  start  in  recapturing  our 
lost  prestige  and  in  recreating  the 
friendship  so  carefully  nurtured  over  the 
years  through  the  good-neighbor  policy? 
The  passage  of  this  bill  would  seem  to  be 
a  good  startinr  place.  Let  us  start  by 
showing  that  we  stand  for  something, 
not  only  against  something.  Let  us  ex- 
ert an  influence  in  evei-y  country  for 
regular,  free  elections  for  the  guarantee 
of  individual  liberties,  for  nonviolent 
local  self-determination. 

It  is  not  good  enough  simply  to  say 
that  Castro's  way  and  the  way  of  the 
Communists  is  wrong.  Let  us  show 
them  that  there  is  a  right  way.  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  them  that  the  best  way 
to  achieve  economic  democracy  is 
through  the  framework  of  political 
Democracy,  without  the  surrender  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  human  dignity. 

The  longstanding  tK)ttleneck  to  wide- 
spread individual  ownership  of  small 
farms  and  modest  homes  has  been  the 
need  for  long-term  mortgage  credit. 
So  far  as  the  average  Latin  American 
family  is  concerned,  it  has  simply  been 
nonexistent. 

Our  neighbors  are  not  unaware  of 
their  part  in  this  partnership.  The 
preamble  to  the  Act  of  Bogota  i-ecog- 
uizes  ti^iat: 

The  success  of  a  cooperative  program  of 
economic  and  social  progress  will  require 
maJtimum  self-help  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Americau  republics  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  improvement  of  existing  institutions  and 
practices,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  tax- 
ation, the  ownership  and  lise  of  land,  edit- 
cation  and  training,  health  and  housing 

The  act  recommends  the  examination 
of  land  tenure  legislation  to  insure 
wider  and  more  equitable  distribution  of 
landownership,  the  provision  of  adequate 
financing  for  farmers,  and  tax  systems  to 
encourage  improved  vise  of  privately 
owned  land. 

We  have  already  made  a  beginning  in 
this  direction.  The  United  States  re- 
cently announced  lines  of  credit  of  about 
$50  million  for  Peru  and  $70  milUon  for 
Colombia  in  which  the  Governments  of 
those  nations  participate  with  tlie  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  the  ICA  to 
develop  new  lands  for  agricultural  settle- 
ment and  local  loan  associations  to 
encourage  building  of  low-priced  homes 
on  reasonable  terms. 

It  is  highly  significant  to  observe  that 
the  Communists  have  vigorously  and 
often  violently  opposed  any  efforts  of  this 
kind  which  they  do  not  control.  In  Bo- 
livia, for  instance,  there  is  evidence  that 
they  inspired  physical  violence  against 
agents  of  the  Bohvia-United  States  su- 
pervised credit  program,  and  actually 
forced  it  out  of  several  towTis  where  it  was 
extending  needed  credit  to  farmers.  The 
promise  of  land  is  communism's  greatest 
weapKjn  in  Latin  Amcfica;  the  ownei-ship 
of  land  is  its  greatest  fear. 
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There  are  many  other  and  additional 
ways,  of  course,  by  which  we  must  culti- 
vate anew  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  within  the  Americas. 

Labor  leaders  in  Latin  America  often 
are  the  first  targets  of  Soviet  propaganda. 
Let  us  beat  the  Communists  to  the 
punch  by  an  exchange  program,  bringing 
labor  leaders  here  for  visits  in  the  homes 
of  local  American  union  officers,  radio 
commentators  for  visits  with  American 
newscasters,  teachers  with  teachers,  and 
newsmen  with  newsmen. 

Let  us  show,  in  deeds  as  well  as  words, 
that  we  want  not  only  to  be  understood 
but  to  understand  them.  Above  all  else, 
let  us  keep  the  reservoir  of  good  will  that 
we  have  left  by  behaving  honorably.  Let 
us  never  truckle  to  the  corrupt  nor  ap- 
pear to  offer  bribes.  Honest  resp>ect  be- 
gets true  friendship  which  is  infinitely 
better  than  pretended  affection. 

Slightly  more  than  2  years  ago,  I 
traveled  through  Central  America  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  this  Congress 
inspecting  the  Inter-American  Highway. 
There  I  met  an  old  Latin  American  hand, 
a  man  who  has  worked  for  many  years 
with  our  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  many 
of  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South 
America.  I  vividly  recall  one  thing  he 
told  me.    He  sadly  recalled : 

"niere  was  a  time  when  "palabra  Ingles" 
(the  English  word)  meant  something  every- 
where In  the  hemisphere.  It  was  a  pletlge 
of  good  faith,  never  questioned  and  never 
disputed.     Tixlay  it  means  nothing. 

Let  us  make  it  mean  something  again. 

Mi-.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  August 
31,  1960,  without  a  rollcall  vote,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  au- 
thorization bill  which  forms  the  basis 
for  this  requested  S5C0  rmllion  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  title  of  this  bill  sounds 
good:  its  language  describes  high  and 
lofty  motives.  It  is  described  as  "a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  inter- 
American  social  and  economic  coopera- 
tion program  and  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  of  the 
total  amount  listed  in  the  bill  is  for  the 
inter-American  social  and  economic  co- 
operation program.  The  remaining  $100 
million  is  for  Chilean  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation. 

I  have  no  technical  or  legal  objections 
to  or  arguments  against  the  latter  por- 
tion because  it  was  in  effect  voted  a  year 
ago  as  a  charitable  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Government  to  aid  the 
distressed  people  of  Chile  following  a 
catastrophic  earthquake.  Having  made 
that  commitment,  if  that  portion  stood 
alone  I  would  not  vote  against  it.  How- 
ever. I  would  remind  the  committee  that 
as  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  charity 
that  it  is  intellectually  dishonest,  to  say 
the  least,  to  be  charitable  with  public 
funds. 

My  objection  to  the  bill  is  to  the  one- 
half-billion-dollar  appropriation  for  so- 
cial and  economic  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  to- 
day to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  in 
1960  made  a  commitment  and  gave  its 
word  that  the  $500  million  would  be 
appropriated. 


But,  let  us  look  at  the  Record: 
Beginning  on  page  18721  and  continu- 
ing into  the  middle  of  page  18736  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  106,  part 
14,  the  Record  is  replete  with  assurances 
from  the  chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that 
there  would  be  no  appropriations  re- 
quested or  made  before  a  detailed  pro- 
gram for  the  expenditures  shall  have 
been  justified  and  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress when  the  appropriations  bill  would 
be  presented.  I  quote  first  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  page  18722: 

Mr  Morgan  I  think  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility. I  can  assure  fhe  gentleman  that  next 
year.  If  the  Democrats  are  In  the  majority 
and  I  head  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, a  detitiled  program  for  Latin  America 
will  have  to  be  justified. 

Thereafter,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Haley  I  asked  the  committee 
chairman  to  yield  and  had  this  to  .say : 

Mr  Haley  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
states  that  the  emergency  here  is  that  our 
representatives  are  going  to  a  conference 
and  they  must  have  this  authorization;  In 
other  words,  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying 
to  this  Congress  and  what  he  Is  saying  to 
the  American  people  Is  that  If  our  repre- 
sentative goes  down  there  and  he  does  not 
come  there  with  half  a  billion  dollars  in  his 
hand,  he  Is  not  welcome.    That  is  about  it? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  replied: 

Mr.  Morgan.  No.  I  tim  not  saying  that,  sir. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement,  nothing 
like  It.  I  am  saying  that  our  negotiator 
has  to  go  down  there  with  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  congressional  Intent.  And  as  I  said 
every  dollar  will  have  to  be  Justified  be- 
fore It  la  appropriated. 

Then  the  additional  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
committee  chairman  took  place: 

Mr.  Haley.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  Is  there  any  representative  of  any 
other  government  going  down  there  with  his 
checkboQlt  in  his  hand,  other  than  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Government? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  many  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  who  are  going  to  be  at  Bogota  next 
week  discussing  this  program  are  prepared 
to  make  extreme  financial  sacrifices  and 
undertake  basic  reforms  in  order  to  make 
this  program  effective. 

Similar  assurances  also  came  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  the  mi- 
nority side.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Judd]  had  this  to  say: 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has  made 
clear  that  we  cannot  say  now  Just  exactly 
what  this  program  will  be.  No  money  will 
be  made  available  for  any  projects  until 
they  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and 
Justified  before  our  committees  next  year.  No 
money  Is  requested  at  this  time.  What  we 
are  doing  Is  enabling  oui  negotiators  when 
they  meet  In  Bogota  next  week  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  long  overdue  necessity 
for  Joint  action  to  improve  the  conditions 
•about  which  we  are  so  concerned  and  that  to 
the  extent  agreements  can  be  worked  out 
that  are  sound.  Congress  Is  willing  to  give 
■such  aid  next  year,  project  by  project,  as 
"will  produce  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  hemisphere,  and  the  resulting 


greater  security  to  all.     (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.   106,   pt.  14,  p.   18724.) 

Even  though  there  is  legislative  his- 
tory to  establish  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  before  appropriations  would  be 
made,  detailed  justification  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  no  such  as- 
surances or  justifications  have  been 
made  up  to  this  time.  In  fact  the  con- 
trary is  clearly  established  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Appropriations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  this  ap- 
pears just  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  stated 
in  the  English  language  on  pages  260- 
261  and  again  on  page  273  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings. 

There  have  been  suggestions  made  to- 
day to  the  committee  that  failure  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  requested 
would  be  reneging  on  a  commitment  and 
a  breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  simply  not  the 
case.  The  only  breach  of  faith  of  which 
we  have  any  evidence  today  are  the 
promises  that  appropriations  would  not 
be  requested  until  detailed  justification 
was  submitted  to  Congress. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  write  a 
blank  check  for  $500  million  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Inter-American  Bank  in 
which  the  United  States  will  exercise 
only  a  41.82-percent  voting  strength — 
page  19,  subcommittee  hearings.  As  one 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  am  not  ready  to  write  such  a  blank 
check  on  the  flimsy  assurances  we  have 
thus  far  received. 

I  am  very  apprehensive  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  $500  million — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  I  anticipate  will  follow — will  be 
spent  to  establish  textile  mills,  chenille 
plants,  steel  mills,  gaiment  factories, 
and  pottery  and  glass  plants  to  compete 
with  similar  domestic  American  indus- 
tries which  are  already  suffering  tre- 
mendously from  foreign  competition  and 
excessive  imports  which  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  these  American  indus- 
tries and  further  imperil  the  jobs  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  men 
and  women  whose  Jobs  and,  or  full-time 
employment  are  already  in  serious 
danger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  few  of  the 
South  American  countries  have  come  up 
with  workable,  justifiable  proposals  for 
the  expenditure  of  this  half  a  billion 
dollars  seems  to  be  clear  evidence  that 
there  is  no  urgent  or  immediate  need  for 
an  appropriation  such  as  this. 

I  shall  therefore  vote  against  this  $500 
million  appropriation  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
country  and  its  people. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  the  $500  million  appropriation 
for  the  inter-American  social  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  program  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  tragedy  of  last  week's  action  in 
Cuba  was  not  so  much  the  errors  of 
intelligence  and  judgment  which  led  to 
the  debacle.  Rather,  the  tragedy  lay  in 
our  involvement  in  an  attempt  to  topple 
Castro's  revolutionary  regime  before  we 
have  had  the  time  to  establish  ourselves 
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as  the  true  revolutionary  of  the  Amer- 
icas— the  country  whose  great  seal  builds 
on  the  spirit  of  1776  a  new  order  of  the 
ages  for  freemen  everywhere. 

The  appropriation  before  us  gives  us 
a  chance  to  set  in  motion  the  r>eaceful 
economic  and  .social  revolution  of  Latin 
America  which  we  .seek.  For  some  time 
we  have  talked  aid  to  Latin  America,  but 
the  reality  has  been  pitifully  .small.  By 
today  s  action  we  can  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  is.  and  I  hope  where 
our  heart  is.  too. 

The  social  and  economic  construction 
of  Latin  America  is  the  right  course  for 
us  to  follow.  The  temptation  to  use 
violent  means  in  Cuba  is  strong,  but  we 
must  not  yield  to  it  Though  a  Com- 
munist regime  90  miles  from  our  shores 
is  a  disaster,  it  is  not  a  fatal  one.  Our 
enemies,  with  Ihcir  ICBMs  and  sub- 
marines, already  have  the  power  to  strike 
us  a  grievous  blow;  their  position  in 
Cuba  does  not  affect  the  balance  of 
terror. 

Nor  does  Castro'j.  Cuba  offer  an  ap- 
preciably more  effective  base  for  Rus- 
-sian  subversion  thf  n  before  the  night 
fell  on  Cuba.  A  plane  or  ship  bound  for 
any  country  ih  Latin  America  can  bring 
Communist  conspirators  from  afar  as 
easily  as  from  Cuba. 

If  the  U.S.  prestige  has  been  hurt — and 
fatally  hurt  it  has  assuredly  not  been — 
the  way  to  repair  it  i.s  not  through  go- 
it-alone  military  action,  but  through 
winning  the  friendship  and  solidarity  of 
the  free  people  of  I.^tin  America.  Let 
us  not  be  hipnotize<i  and  diverted  from 
our  central  mtssior.  of  economic  and 
social  construction  by  Castro.  Instead, 
let  us  quarantine  hi^  island  and  concen- 
trate on  the  great  humanitarian  task  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Time  is  on  our  side,  for  the 
Castros  can  never  survive  in  a  hemi- 
sphere which  Is  free,  progrressive,  and 
united. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  the 
idea  of  doing  constructive  things  for  the 
nations  of  South  America,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  any  actions  undertaken  by 
us  should  be  justified  before  we  give 
our  approval.  In  the  past  Congress  has 
been  prone  to  give  blank  checks  for  un- 
derwriting unknown  projects  by  un- 
known people  in  unknown  places,  the 
funds  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of 
one  individual.  Although  we  may  not 
have  been  taken  in  each  time  by  approv- 
ing such  legislation  in  these  past  in- 
stances, I  do  believe  that  we  were  not 
altogether  mindful  of  our  resF>onsibilities 
to  our  constituents  to  control  the  purse 
strings  of  the  National  Government. 

I  am  willing  to  carefully  consider  any 
requests  for  specific  items  of  aid  to  our 
neighliors  to  the  south,  but  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  my  cons*,ituents  to  know  the 
specific  manner  in  which  their  tax  dol- 
lars will  be  used.  It  is  my  sincere  judg- 
ment and  conviction  that  any  help  given 
to  South  American  nations,  or  to  any 
other  area  of  the  world,  should  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  resi>ect  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  misapprehen- 
sion that  the  clouds  on  today's  interna- 


tional horizon  amount  merely  to  intran- 
sigence on  the  part  of  the  Communist 
countries.  A  lot  of  people  believe  their 
obstructive  tactics  are  vexing  but  that 
.somehow  they  will  diminish  and  dis- 
appear. One  country  after  another 
swings  away  from  our  sphere  of  influence 
and  example,  but  many  people  are  se- 
renely confident  that,  like  a  pendulum, 
things  will  soon  swing  back  the  other 
way.  Riot,  brutality,  strife,  and  plunder 
arc  epidemic  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
around  us.  yet  many  regard  them  as 
things  which  just  somehow  happen  and 
just  somehow  will  stop  happening. 

The  brutal  tnith  is  that  these  things 
are  made  to  happen,  trouble  will  not 
.iu.st  go  away  and  there  is  no  pendulum 
swinging.  There  is  war  today  just  as 
surely  as  though  bullets  were  flying  and 
bombs  were  dropping.  It  is  a  nonmili- 
taiT  war.  yes.  but  a  war  for  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  struggle  is 
deadly.  It  is  fought  on  many,  many 
fronts.  Until  we  realize  we  are  fighting 
it.  until  we  fight  on  those  fronts  and 
fight  the  war  as  a  coordinated  whole, 
with  the  same  intensive  national  effort 
as  we  would  flpht  hot  war,  we  will  lose, 
battle  by  battle,  front  by  front,  until 
all   is  lost. 

Today  we  have  laefore  us  a  measure 
dealing  with  just  one  of  the  many  fronts 
of  the  war.  Had  we  been  a  little  more 
alert,  had  we  been  able  to  conceive  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  ag- 
gression agairt^t  us.  we  might  have  fore- 
seen its  development  long  ago. 

As  delegates  came  to  the  United  Slates 
in  1945  to  take  part  in  discussions  oi  the 
formation  of  the  United  Nations,  many 
of  them  toured  our  country,  speaking  be- 
fore many  different  groups  of  f>e-Dple. 
One  theme  was  common  among  them  all : 
the  critical  need  for  industrialization. 
The  position  of  economic  and  political 
power  of  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  "War  was  clearly 
due  to  our  industrial  strength.  It  fol- 
lowed, then,  or  seemed  to  follow,  that  less 
developed  countries  which  wanted  tc  im- 
prove their  economic  positions  could  do 
so  by  becoming  industrialized,  and  could 
become  industrialized  by  loans  or  gifts 
from  the  United  States  of  capital  equip- 
ment. 

Here  was  the  first  open  indication  that 
the  peoples  of  the  world  sought  a  Ijasic 
change  to  improve  their  lot.  That  many 
of  these  countries  could  begin  by  manu- 
facturing or  extracting  raw  materials 
which  were  in  increasingly  scarce  supply 
may  have  been  a  logical  p>oint,  and  may 
have  been  a  valid  intei-pretation  o'!  the 
principle  of  international  division  of 
labor,  but  it  was  emotionally  unsatisfy- 
ing. Gradual  growth  from  primitive 
economies  to  industrial  societies  by  the 
long  process  of  capital  accumulation 
seemed  too  slow,  difficult,  and  frustrat- 
ing. Leapfrogging  to  positions  ach  eved 
by  the  more  advanced  nations  only 
through  centuries  of  capital  accumula- 
tion became  the  unrealistic  aspiration. 

In  the  years  since  1945,  we  have  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  international  good 
fellowship  and  helpfulness.  We  sttirted 
with  the  attempt  to  keep  starving  peo- 
ple from  starving.  We  offered  the  Mar- 
shall plan.    We  have  contiiiued,  sending, 


under  the  aegis  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  our  best  tech- 
nicians to  advise  and  to  help.  We  have 
lent  money  to  help  less  developed  na- 
tions to  acquire  the  start  toward  indus- 
trialization. Yet.  somehow,  the  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money — sums  our  great 
grandchildren  will  still  be  paying  interest 
on — have  not  touched  the  heart  of  the 
situation. 

THE     BASIS     or     DISCONTBTNT     AMONG     THE     LESS 
WELL  DEVELOPED  ECONOMIES 

The  people  of  a  large  part  of  the  world 
are  have-nots.  To  an  astonishiiig  de- 
gree, they  live  at  a  bare  subsistence  level. 
lacking  both  the  means  of  betteriiig  their 
lot  and  the  political  liberties  to  infiuence 
their  governments.  They  live  in  coun- 
tries where  there  is  virtually  no  middle 
class,  but  where  a  small  part  of  the 
population  lives  in  sybaritic  splendor, 
and  the  larger  part  lives  in  squalid 
penury. 

This  regrettable  difference  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  seemed  to  be  the 
nature  of  life  until  we  developed  broader 
and  more  complete  methods  of  commu- 
nication. But  when  the  few  radios  in  a 
primitive  village  began  telling  of  the 
v.ider  distribution  of  a  suitable  standai-d 
of  living  elsewhere,  tlie  have-nots  for 
Uie  first  time  had  a  miri  or  showing  ti\em 
their  own  nakedness.  Of  democracy 
they  knew  little,  but  of  hunger  and  sick- 
ness they  knew  much.  And  when  they 
learned  that  others  were  not  so  hun- 
gry or  so  ill.  they  felt  a  grievance  which 
they  burned  to  express. 

Now.  our  giving  aid  to  countries  in 
which  the  people  are  in  extremely  de- 
pressed condition  has  not  always  worked 
out  to  alleviate  the  condition  cA  these 
people.  Sometimes  the  profits  of  the 
small  entrepreneurial  group  have  been 
increased,  and  the  people  themselves 
have  had  no  abatement  of  their  exploi- 
tation. Pouring  more  money  and  more 
equipment  into  such  countries  merely 
increases  the  discontent  which  is  the 
fuel  of  revolutions. 

Throughout  much  of  Latin  America 
there  are  wide  differences  between  wealth 
and  poverty.  Even  in  Mexico,  which  is 
becoming  an  economically  advanced 
countiT.  there  are  a  good  many  million 
people  living  below  the  monetary  econ- 
omy, on  the  crumbs  of  subsistence  they 
can  find.  In  other  areas  the  situation  is 
equally  difiScult.  People  who  live  in 
desperation  are  not  political  theorists — 
they  are  actionists.  They  will  follow 
whoever  promises  them  consideration, 
help,  and  food. 

HtTNGRT     PEOPLE     AS     A     COMMTTrnfft     PRESSITRE 
POINT 

Throughout  the  world.  Communists 
hunt  for  desperate  F>eople  to  incite  them 
to  revolution.  That  they  ultimately 
leara  that  they  have  been  fooled  and 
made  catspaws  of  does  not  deter  them 
from  an  early  and  enthusiastic  resp)onse 
to  incitement.  Civil  affairs  in  various 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  now 
beset  with  disorder.  Communist  infil- 
tration has  gone  quite  a  way — so  far  in 
fact  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ban  it 
by  edict  in  several  places.  The  most 
extreme  case  is  that  of  Castro  in  Cuba. 
That  Castro  started  out  as  a  follower  ol 
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communism  we  suspect  but  cannot  prove. 
But  now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cuban 
Government  is  Communist,  and  that  it 
continues  to  be  an  irritant  in  interna- 
tional relations  throughout  all  of  Latin 
i*merica.  The  Cuban  situation  illus- 
trates the  diflBculties  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

For  many  years,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  had  a  deep  affection 
for  the  people  of  Cuba.  Conscious  of 
oppression  of  the  Cuban  people  by  Spain, 
this  country  went  to  war  with  Spain  to 
lift  tyranny  from  Cuba.  We  could  have 
made  Cuba,  a  rich  and  fertile  island  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  our  shores,  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  instead,  prom- 
ised the  people  of  Cuba  their  freedom, 
and  after  a  number  of  years  of  tutoring 
in  government  and  finance,  withdrew. 
And  in  the  years  since  that  time,  we  have 
paid  many,  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Cuban  people  above  the  world  price 
of  sugar.  In  1952,  Batista  seized  power, 
and  subjected  Cuba  to  a  harsh  dictator- 
ship without  foreseeing  the  consequences. 
Substantial  numbers  of  people  in  our 
country  wished  Fidel  Castro  luck  in  his 
attempt  to  free  Cuba  from  this  dictator- 
ship, and  I  am  confident  that  many  of 
them  did  much  more  than  wish. 

Out  of  that  background.  Castro  has 
stirred  up  "anti-Yanqui"  sentiment  as 
the  fuel  for  revolutions  throughout  all 
Latin  America.  And  he  has  establi-shed 
a  beachhead  for  communism  just  a 
pleasure  cruiser  day's  run  from  Florida. 

Throughout  Latin  America  and 
throughout  the  undeveloped  and  the 
less  developed  countries,  we  arc  involved 
in  a  propatjanda  war.  Those  who  most 
freely  attack  us  are  those  we  have  most 
tried  to  help.  But  many  are  unstable 
and  hysterical  because  they  are  hungry 
and  hopeless. 

The  proposal  before  us.  made  first  by 
foi-mer  President  Eisenhower  and  reiter- 
ated by  President  Kennedy,  for  develop- 
mental assistance  throughout  Latin 
America  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  countries  needing  aid  have 
bettered  their  own  internal  problems  of 
social  justice  is  possibly  the  most  con- 
structive step  we  have  so  far  taken  in 
our  relations  with  our  hemispheric 
neighbors.  Yet  its  success  is  by  no  means 
guaranteed.  We  must  wait  to  see  how 
willing  the  people  of  wealth  in  those 
lands  will  be  to  open  the  way  to  greater 
prosperity  to  the  less  well  situated — 
peon,  unskilled  worker,  or  landless 
nomad. 

PROBLEM    or   CAPITAI,    rORMATTOW 

While  we  .seem  to  be  confronted  with 
a  conflict  of  propaganda,  our  real  and 
ba.sic  difficulty  is  the  age-old  problem  of 
capital  formation.  To  some  extent  in 
Latin  America,  and  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  Africa,  there  is  need  for  industrial 
growth  to  support  existing  populations. 
Outside  2iA  can  introduce  some  food, 
though  rarely  enough  to  support  a  popu- 
la'-ion.  It  can  introduce  certain  kinds 
of  equipment.  And  though  the  food  and 
the  equipment  may  help,  capital  forma- 
tion must  still  come  from  an  excess  of 
production  over  the  immediate  needs  for 
consumption. 

We  may  send  big  drilling  equipment, 
and  dredging  equipment  and  scoops  and 


other  forms  of  diggers  into  a  primitive 
country.  We  may  send  technical  mis- 
sions to  train  the  native  workers  to  use 
the  equipment.  But  the  native  people 
must  work  the  machines,  and  must 
somehow  be  supported  by  their  own  in- 
adequate economy  w-hile  they  do  so. 
Not  until  people  living  in  undeveloped 
economies  have  learned  to  save,  in  the 
economic  sense,  can  they  expect  any 
consequential  or  permanent  improve- 
ment in  their  standards  of  living. 

It  is  strange  that  even  Canada,  with 
whom  we  have  had  closer  and  friendlier 
relations  than  we  have  had  with  any 
other  country,  should  now  be  feeling 
slightly  antagonistic  toward  u.'?.  Much 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  our  particular 
culture  is  likely  to  sweep  over  Canada, 
destroying  the  attitudes  and  folkways 
which  are  typically  Canadian.  Our  ra- 
dio programs  are  to  be  heard  in  Canada. 
Our  magazines  can  be  subscribed  to  in 
Canada.  Our  technical  achievements 
can  influence  the  thinking  of  technicians 
in  Canada.  It  is  true  that  these  ills  are 
due  to  proximity.  But  they  make  Can- 
ada something  less  than  Canada  for 
Canadians.  And  behind  this  fear  of  a 
cultural  osmosis  is  a  different  fear:  the 
fear  of  the  domination  of  Canadian  in- 
dusti-y  by  investment  from  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  investment  funds  flow  to  Canada, 
they  flow  in  response  to  the  promise  of 
higher  return.  And  this  higher  return 
is  a  symptom  of  a  .scarcity  of  investment 
funds  in  Canada.  What  we  may  realize 
is  that  the  17.442.000  people  in  Canada 
are  not  forming  capital  as  rapidly  as 
the  needs  of  Canada  or  the  opportuni- 
ties for  investment  in  Canada  would 
suggest. 

Summing  up  this  train  of  thought: 

First.  The  major  amount  of  instabil- 
ity among  the  less  well-developed  peo- 
ples of  the  world  is  due  to  the  depressed 
state  of  the  common  people  and  their 
feeling  of  hopelessness  in  the  face  of 
the  richness  of  the  few  wealthy  men  In 
their  countries. 

Second.  This  discontent  is  fanned, 
wherever  possible,  by  alert  Communists, 
who  see  their  opportunities  enhanced 
by  revolution  and  discord. 

Third.  The  development  of  a  greater 
de^ee  of  .social  and  economic  equality 
and  justice  within  the  less  well-devel- 
oped countries  will  improve  world  peace. 

Fourth.  The  long-term  remedy,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  increasing  rate  of  capital 
formation  among  the  have-not  nations. 
It  will  be  a  very  difficult  achievement 
to  .stretch  a  bare  subsistence  living  to 
allow  saving  for  capital  formation,  yet 
that  must  be  done,  and  any  help  we  can 
give  that  results  in  such  capital  fornia- 
tion  will  be  real  and  constructive  help. 

In  relation  to  my  opening  remarks 
this  summary  leaves  three  points  yet  to 
be  discussed;  First,  how  far  can  we  go 
in  continued  giving  of  aid  abroad,  sec- 
ond, does  the  inhibition  against  inter- 
ference in  internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions preclude  us  from  conditioning  aid 
on  elimination  of  Communist  influences, 
and,  third,  can  we  any  longer  afford  to 
operate  aid  and  other  programs  abroad 
on  the  present,  uncoordinated  basis? 


WK    CANNOT    ACHIKVK    CAPITAL    FORMATION     rOR 
OTHnS 

How  much  foreign  aid  can  we  give? 
We  have  just  stood  a  run  on  our  gold 
supply,  a  run  probably  originating  from 
a  number  of  simultaneous  causes.  But 
It  gave  us  a  fearful  premonition  of  what 
could  happen  if  we  carried  our  national 
economy  without  frugality.  We  have 
pushed  our  own  economy  to  the  point  at 
which  we  shall  have  to  suffer  increasing 
inflation  as  we  increase  our  welfare  ex- 
penditures. It  seems  clear  that  we  are 
going  to  increase  our  welfare  expendi- 
tures, and  that  we  shall  suffer  a  contin- 
ued and  somewhat  more  rapid  inflation. 
Thus,  our  foreign  aid — of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be — will  be  given  against 
the  increasing  costs  of  inflation.  We  can 
give  a  considerable  amount  of  technical 
assistance.  We  can  give  articles  and 
commodities  which  we  have  in  surplus. 
And  we  can  help  our  friends  make  ex- 
penditures which  we  should  make  on  our 
own  behalf  if  they  did  not  make  them. 
Possibly  much  of  our  military  aid  will 
fall  into  this  classiflcatlon. 

But  it  is  doubtful  that  we  should  or 
even  can  give  the  kind  of  blank  check  we 
gave  soon  after  the  Secona  World  War. 
Large  loans  which  will  be  spent  through- 
out the  world,  and  ultimately  tend  to 
reduce  our  gold  reserve  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  kind  of  technical  help  and  the  gift 
of  what  amounts  to  "seed  corn"  will 
surely  accomplish  most  in  the  long  run 
to  help  our  friends  raise  their  standards 
of  living. 

STRINGS    ON    FOREIGN    AID 

Shall  we  continue  to  hand  out  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
and  have  no  real  voice  in  what  happens 
to  those  funds?  The  propaganda  against 
making  grants  with  strings  attached  is 
of  Soviet  origin.  So  is  the  much-vaunted 
idea  of  neutralism,  the  whole  object  of 
which  has  been  to  put  strings  on  Amer- 
ica's policies  and  to  prevent  us  from 
making  effective  use  of  the  aid  funds 
that  are  appropriated.  The  time  has 
come  to  stop  fooling  ourselves.  Not  a 
dollar  of  foreign  aid  ought  to  be  spent 
for  use  by  any  government  which  toler- 
ates Communist  agents  or  intrigue  of  a 
pohtical  party  with  affiliations  in  Mos- 
cow or  Peiping. 

If  the  countries  which  we  are  to  help 
will  rid  them.selves  of  Communist  influ- 
ence, we  can  support  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  we  must  not  be  expected  to 
do  that  job  alone.  The  nations  aided 
must  show  some  positive  signs  of  a  ca- 
pacity to  establish  and  maintain  their 
own  independence  and  self-governing 
system. 

In  this  connection  a  specific  showdown 
in  Latin  America  is  due  and  It  must 
come  at  once,  particularly  in  connection 
with  this  program  of  developmental  as- 
sistance. The  Monroe  Doctrine  warned 
European  governments  in  1823  to  stay 
out  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  still  a  valid 
doctrine  today.  It  applies  whether  at- 
tempts to  establish  influence  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  are  overt  or  covert. 
Implementation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  the  administration  of  this  program  is 
as  much  a  responsibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  is  armed  resistance  to  an  armed 
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intervention  which  might  be  attempted 
by  a  European  power  in  Latin  America. 

WE     MUST     COORDINATE     OUR     DEFENSE     AGAINST 
COMMITNI8T    NONMIl.IT.^RY    AGGRESSION 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  Nation  and 
its  free  world  allies  are  engaged  in  war 
today.  Because  it  is  a  nonmilitai-y  war 
many  people,  even  in  high  places,  fail  to 
recognize  Its  existence.  Nonetheless  it  is 
as  deadly  serious  a  war  as  we  have  ever 
been  in.  The  stakes  run  as  high  as  na- 
tional existence  itself.  It  is  a  war  into 
which  the  Soviets  are  pouring  a  vast  por- 
tion of  their  national  effort  It  Is  a  war 
which  the  Soviets  are  fighting  with  the 
.same  degree  of  planning.  Intelligent  at- 
tention and  command  decision  as  they 
would  fight  hot  war.  It  is  a  war  which 
we  on  our  side  are  fighting  with  piece- 
meal efforts,  without  coordination  and 
without  actually  knowing  we  are  fight- 
ing it.  The  aid  programs,  the  propa- 
ganda efforts,  the  intelligence  services, 
diplomatic  machinery  are  not  combined 
into  one  coordinated  defensive  effort.  No 
attention  whatever  is  given  to  Incor- 
porating these  and  other  nonmilitary 
weapons  available  in  free  world  arsenals 
into  an  organized  offensive  to  win  the 
war.  At  a  later  date  I  will  make  specific 
recommendations  in  the.se  regards.  I 
believe  their  need  and  wisdom  will  be  so 
apparent  they  will  be  adopted.  Other- 
wise I  would  not  support  the  legislation 
for  the  Latin  American  development  pro- 
gram or  any  other  expenditure  abroad. 
For  unless  we  start  doing  all  the  things 
we  must  do  to  win.  there  is  no  sense  in 
doing  just  a  part  of  them.  And,  unless 
we  do  well  all  the  things  we  must  do, 
there  is  no  sen.se  in  doing  them  at  all. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr  Chair- 
man, we  have  passed  in  this  Congress  a 
bill  that  practically  hands  a  half  billion 
dollars  to  the  State  Department  in  the 
foi-m  of  a  blank  check.  We  have  told  the 
Stat*  Department,  in  effect,  "Here  is  a 
blank  check.    Spend  it  as  you  see  fit" 

Now,  a  half  billion  dollai^s  may  not 
mean  much  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  In 
this  assembly.  It  certainly  does  mean 
much  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation, 
and  especially  to  the  taxpayers  in  my 
home  State  of  Indiana. 

We  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  tried  diligently  to  learn  of  a  deflnite 
program  that  exists  for  spending  this 
money.  We  have  sought  to  learn  where 
about  $106  million  of  soft  money  in  the 
bill  is  going  to  be  spent  We  have  tried 
to  learn  this  to  no  avail. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  we  must  back  the  bill  "on 
faith."  Time  and  again  we  have  been 
told  we  "must  have  faith"  that  every- 
thing will  come  out  all  right  and  that 
the  money  will  be  sf>ent  wisely  and 
properly. 

I  ask  you.  what  kind  of  justification 
is  that?  It  is  about  as  sensible  as  giving 
$2  billion  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  "on 
faith,  ■  hoping  they  will  carry  out  ttie 
right  flood  control  projects. 

These  mystery  funds  have  been  neither 
explained  nor  justified,  yet  we  are  asked 
to  tell  our  constituents  to  "grin  and  bear 
it" — to  "have  faith." 

What  has  faith  gai;ied  us  in  the  past? 
We  have  poured  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  down  this  foreign  aid  hole  and 


what  have  we  gained  by  it?  Prestige? 
Friendship?  Reciprocated  faith  in  what 
the  United  States  is  trying  to  do?  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  end  result 
of  all  this  aid  has  been  enmity  by  those 
getting  it.  an  ever -decreasing  circle  of 
friends  and  allies  and  a  mounting  na- 
tional debt  for  our.selves. 

I.  for  one.  am  against  voting  for  these 
pigs  in  pokes.  When  we  spend  money 
from  now  on,  I  want  to  know  where  it 
is  going,  why  it  Is  being  sent  and  what 
it  is  going  to  do  when  it  gets  there. 

Our  i:>a.st  exf>erience  at  trying  to  win 
friends  through  dollars  has  been  sad. 
indeed.  I  think  we  should  stop  playing 
the  rich  uncle,  embark  on  a  positive  cam- 
paign of  pro-Americanism  and  display 
to  the  world  the  image  of  a  nation  that 
believes  in  itself.  We  should  display  our 
intention  to  continue  that  direction  re- 
gardless of  minor  setbacks.  It  is  time 
we  worried  about  American  strength  and 
pre.stige  first  and  allow  other  countries 
a  free  and  clear  choice  as  to  whether 
they  want  to  join  us  or  not. 

Mr. Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Gary  I.  indicated  in  debate  on 
this  bill  that  the  87th  Congress  was 
committed  by  the  86th  Congress  to  this 
program.  I  .should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  Is  incorrect.  Every 
Member  of  the  87th  Congress  was  elect- 
ed in  1960.  The  commitments  of  the 
86th  Congress  in  no  way  bind  the  87th 
Congress  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia knows  it. 

Similarly,  each  individual  Member  of 
this  august  body  was  sent  here  because 
his  constituents  hold  him  in  high  es- 
teem. They  expect  him  to  seek  answers, 
to  probe  for  information  and  to  get  the 
facts  on  everything  pertinent  to  the  Na- 
tion's business. 

If  we  are  now  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  abdicate  this  position  of  respon- 
sibility, if  we  are  to  proceed  on  a  hazy 
policy  of  'faith"  in  an  unknown  pro- 
gram, then  we  have  violated  our  trust. 
Every  one  of  us  should  resign  and  go  back 
home  and  run  for  office  again.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  how  successful 
those  of  us  who  run  on  a  platform  of 
blind  faith  might  be. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Passman]  for  his 
usual  masterful  presentation  on  the 
Latin  American  assistance  program. 
His  able  analysis  of  foreign  aid  bills  is 
always  most  helpful  and  his  remarks  to- 
day, as  usual,  provide  wise  guidance  for 
the  House. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  effective 
program  of  aid  to  Latin  America,  despite 
the  many  widely  scattered  contributions 
we  have  made  In  the  past,  is  long  over- 
due, one  that  is  specifically  designed  to 
assist  our  friends  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  lack  of 
full  infonnation  from  the  agencies  con- 
cerned about  the  scope  and  extent  of 
specific  projects  to  justify  the  appropria- 
tions requested  in  this  bill.  In  this  re- 
spect. Ml-.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
those  agency  ofBcials  concerned  to  a 
most  worthy  project  which  deserves  the 


type  of  assistance  we  seek  to  provide  in 
the  Latin  American  assistance  program. 

I  speak  of  the  recently  instituted  Ciu- 
dad  de  los  Ninos  or  Boys  Town,  at  San 
Jose,  in  the  friendly,  neighboring  Re- 
public of  Costa  Rica. 

To  my  mind,  this  project  is  particu- 
laily  deserving  of  as.sistance  because  It 
appears  to  fit  quite  naturally  within  the 
framework  of  the  program  outlined  re- 
cently by  the  President  for  Inter- 
American   cooperation. 

Ciudad  de  los  Ninos  is  only  a  few 
months  old  and  already  it  has  taken  to 
its  care  64  Costa  Rican  boys,  ranging 
from  12  to  18  years  of  age.  orphans  or 
the  victims  of  broken  homes  and,  some, 
graduates  of  reformatories. 

It  i^  the  purpo.se  of  this  institution, 
much  as  with  our  well  known  and  famed 
Boys  Town  in  Nebraska,  not  only  to 
harbor  such  unfortunate  boys,  but  to 
impart  to  them  the  essential  education 
and  training  they  need  to  become  use- 
ful citizens. 

I  am  advised  that  Ciudad  de  los  Nifios 
has  the  official  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Costa  Rica  and  that  a  special 
Costa  Rican  commemorative  stamp  has 
been  is.sued  to  signalize  its  establish- 
ment. I  am  also  informed  that  need 
for  such  an  Institution  is  so  great  that 
plans  are  already  underway  for  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  near  future  of 
a  physical  plant  capable  of  taking  care 
of  2.000  boys.  At  this  time,  work  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  erection  of  housing  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  150  boys  by  the  first 
of  next  year. 

Notice  of  this  activity  has  come  to  my 
attention  through  friends  of  the  A.s- 
sumption  Fathers  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  development  and  direc- 
tion of  Ciudad  de  los  Ninos.  This  most 
versatile  and  enterprising  order  of 
Catholic  priests,  founded  over  100  years 
ago  in  Prance,  carries  on  a  wide  variety 
of  activities,  largely  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, throughout  the  world,  including 
that  unique  educational  Institution  in 
this  country.  Assumption  College,  located 
in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Many  young  men  from  my  district  at- 
tend Assumption,  which  is  esp>ecially 
dedicated  to  the  liberal  arts,  to  French 
and  religious  culture,  and  to  inter- 
national relations.  Over  the  years,  like 
many  others.  I  have  respected  and  ad- 
mired the  magnificent  works  of  the  As- 
sumption Fathers  and  many  of  us  In  this 
House  will  long  remember  the  truly  he- 
roic work  of  this  dedicated  order  in  re- 
building, as  a  preparatory  school,  their 
combined  preparatory  school  and  college 
facilities  which  were  devastated  by  the 
Worcester  tornado  of  June  1953.  Now 
the  Assumption  Fathers  have  established 
a  fine,  new  Assumption  College  campus, 
also  in  Worcester,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  college  department. 

Ciudad  de  los  Ninos  is  a  practical,  hu- 
mane undertaking  of  the  Assumption 
Fathers  which  could  well  have  a  .strong 
and  favorable  impact  on  our  interna- 
tional relations.  It  is  an  undei-taking 
which  offers  this  Nation  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  lend  a  timely  helping  hand  in 
the  true  spirit  of  inter -American  good 
neighbor  cooperation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
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the  opportunities  it  has  to  accomplish 
good.  Ciudad  de  los  Ninos  is  urgently  in 
need  of  long-tei-m  financing  which 
would  permit  it  to  go  ahead  with  the 
building  of  an  adequate  physical  plant. 
I  hope  that  under  the  regulations  worked 
out  by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bajik  that  deserving  projects  like  this 
will  receive  just  and  sympathetic  consid- 
eration of  their  needs. 

It  would  appear  that  here  at  Ciudad 
de  los  Nines  we  have  a  pilot  venture 
which  should  be  encouraged  by  those 
agencies  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin  American  aid  pro- 
gram. What  could  more  aptly  portray 
to  our  fellow  American  Republics  the 
deep  humanitarian  motives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  than  to  extend  to  a 
particularly  unfortunate  segment  of  the 
youth  of  Costa  Rica  the  friendly  hand 
of  friendship  within  the  spirit  of  the 
Presidents  cooperative  program? 

The  long-term  benefits  of  such  a  ges- 
ture can  readily  be  seen.  They  are  elo- 
quently expressed  by  an  Assumption 
father,  a  product  of  Assumption  College, 
newly  assigned  to  Ciudad  de  los  Ninos 
who  writes  to  a  sood  friend : 

We  are  convinced  that  our  Boys'  Town, 
once  developed,  will  be  a  very  strong  deter- 
rent to  Communist  infiltration  here  In  Costa 
Rica  and  In  due  time  throughout  Central 
America  The  time  Is  more  than  ripe  for 
our  kind  of  work.  VThat  we  are  doing  now 
for  61  boys  will.  God  willing,  be  done  later 
for  hundreds,  and  ultimately  for  thousands. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  our  Government 
will  have  the  imagination  to  take  the 
initiative  when  a  worthwhile  opportunity 
of  this  kind  comes  along  and  make 
Ciudad  de  los  Ninos  a  monument  to  the 
sincerity  of  our  words  and  of  our  mo- 
tives. Let  Ciudad  de  los  Ninos  become 
a  showplace  of  democracy  in  America 
and  fruitful  realization  of  what  the 
Latin  American  aid  program  can 
accompli.<:h. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  how  the  time  stands? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
con.sumed  his  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FUNDS  .APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  P«KS1DENT 

Inter-American  cooperation 

'  Inter-American  Social  and  Economic 
Coofjeratlon  Program 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  sought  to  have  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford], 
yield  to  tell  him  that  I  thought  his  state- 
ment was  appropriate,  and  that  I  ap- 
preciated it.  I  think  he  put  his  finger 
on  something  that  is  pretty  pertinent  to 
this  whole  issue.  I  am  starting  well  into 
my  13th  year  in  this  body  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tion.s,  and  I  have  never  yet  voted  against 
a  foreign  aid  authorization  or  appro- 
priation. If  I  vote  against  this  one  it 
will  be  the  first  time,  and  I  am  sorely 
tempted  to  do  it  for  the  reason  that  the 


gentleman     mentioned     but     did     not 
elaborate. 

He  talked,  and  there  has  been  much 
talk  here  on  this  floor  today,  about  the 
justifications  that  fc-ere  going  to  be 
forthcoming;  and  I  supported  this  au- 
thorization last  year  on  that  basis.  We 
passed  this  authorization  bill  about  the 
first  of  September  and  the  people  who 
are  down  town  now  were  down  there  in 
September,  by  and  large.  There  may 
have  been  a  change  or  two  at  the  top, 
I  do  not  know,  but  by  and  large  the  same 
people  who  are  in  charge  of  the  program 
now  were  in  charge  of  it  then. 

The  question  the  gentlemah  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  PordI.  asked  by  implica- 
tion but  did  not  answer,  was :  What  have 
they  been  doing  ever  since  last  Septem- 
ber that  they  cannot  now  come  to  the 
House  with  any  justification  at  all? 
And  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  make 
a  justification  since  last  September,  who 
has  the  courage  to  come  out  here  and 
say  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  justify 
it  between  now  and  the  first  of  July, 
or  whenever  they  finally  obligate  this 
money? 

The  trouble  with  this  program  is.  as 
the  committee  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy  1  has  gotten  into 
it — and  I  made  a  speech  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  in  which  I 
criticized  the  program  because  of  lax- 
ness.  the  carelessness,  and  the  downright 
dishonesty  In  the  program.  A  man  from 
the  audience  came  up  and  said;  "I  con- 
gratulate you.  You  have  put  your  finger 
on  a  great  portion  of  the  trouble."  He 
said.  "I  am  exchange  professor  here." 
He  said.  "If  you  could  arrange  in  my 
country  so  that  the  thieves  get  what  the 
people  are  getting  and  the  people  get 
what  the  thieves  are  getting,  the  people 
would  be  a  lot  better  off."' 

I  asked,  "What  country  are  you 
from?" 

He  introduced  himself  as  Dr.  So-and- 
So  from  a  country  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
will  not  do  any  good  to  mention  it.  al- 
though I  do  not  mind  mentioning  it. 

I  asked.  'Doctor,  who  are  these 
thieves — Americans  or  of  your  nation- 
ality?" 

He  said,  "Some  of  each." 

I  caught  singlehanded  a  fellow  down 
in  the  State  Department  with  his  hand 
in  the  till  in  the  job  he  was  in.  I  could 
not  go  before  a  jury  and  prove  it,  but 
there  have  been  thousands  of  people 
hanged  on  less  circumstantial  evidence 
than  I  had.  I  reported  it  to  his  superiors, 
and  what  did  they  do?  They  promoted 
him  to  a  place  down  in  Latin  America, 
in  charge  of  these  programs  where  he 
can  really  steal,  because  the  money  is 
going  to  be  there  for  him  to  steal. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]  has  touched  on  this.  We  are 
moving  into  an  area  of  Latin  America 
where  the  people  who  have  the  money 
have  refused  to  commit  the  money  in 
their  own  countries.  They  have  si- 
phoned it  out  and  put  it  in  Swiss  banks 
by  the  millions,  yes,  billions  of  dollars. 

If  I  thought  that  25  percent  of  this 
$300  million,  if  anybody  can  give  me  an 
assurance  that  25  percent  of  it  will  get 
down  to  the  people  that  all  of  us  would 
like  to  help,  the  people  I  have  heard 
spoken  of  who  were  in  poverty,  disease. 


misery,  and  so  forth;  as  I  say.  If  anybody 
can  assure  me  that  25  percent  of  It  will 
ever  reach  them,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill 
gladly. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  o\U  the 
provisions  of  sections  1  and  2  of  tlie  Act  of 
September  8.  1960  (74  Stat  8«9).  $500,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Okoss:  On  page 
2.  strike  all  of  lines  4  through  9. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  ex- 
plaining this  amendment.  It  simply 
strikes  out  $500  million.  It  leaves  $100 
million  in  the  bill  for  Chilean  earthquake 
relief. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABEHl.  The  gentleman  meant  to 
say  $100  million? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  meant  to  say  $500 
million. 

M.-.  TABER.  You  are  striking  out 
$500  million? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  .striking  out  $500 
million  and  leaving  $100  million  for 
Chilean  earthquake  relief. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  $100  million.  That  is  why 
I  got  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
never  heard  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
in  my  time  around  here  more  apologists 
for  a  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACKj  says  he 
wants  us  to  know  the  facts.  That  Is 
something  we  have  not  got  anything  of 
in  this  debate  this  afternoon.  There 
are  no  justifications,  no  agreements,  no 
contracts,  no  nothing. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford  I ,  blandly  admits  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure sets  a  precedent,  but  he  says  he 
will  vote  to  load  another  half  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  already  beat  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  with  no  justi- 
fication for  the  spending  of  it.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr 
FoRoi  says  that  manana,  tomorrow, 
next  month,  or  next  year  he  will  insist 
that  the  House  recapture  control  of  the 
pursestrings.  It  just  is  not  done  that 
way  for  next  year  we  will  be  fed  another 
so-called  crisis.  We  live  from  one  crisis 
to  another  around  here.  That  is  the 
formula  for  appropriating  and  spending 
more  money  all  over  the  world.  That 
is  the  formula  for  loading  down  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  and  making  rub- 
berstamp  appropriations. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Gary!,  took  a  dim  view  of  this  business 
last  year.  I  do  not  know  who  or  what 
converted  him.     Last  year  he  said: 

As  I  understand  It.  our  representative,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dillon,  Is 
already  on  hU  way  down  there — 

That  is,  to  Bogota — 

He  could  not  wait  until  he  got  this  author- 
ization. He  is  already  on  his  wajr  down 
there  so  he  will  be  certain  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  give  enough  of  It  away  without  any 
question. 
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Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield.  I  used  the  gen- 
tleman's name 

Mr  GARY.  I  did  take  a  dim  view  of 
it  last  year  because  then  we  had  not 
committed  ourselves.  We  had  not  made 
a  promise  and  I  wanted  to  stop  it  before 
we  did  make  a  promise.  But  now  that 
we  have  made  the  promise  I  will  not  be 
a  iJarty  to  welching  on  that  promise. 

Mr  GROSS  Continuing  to  read  from 
last  year's  debate: 

Mr.  Ckoss.  Of  course,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  he  may  be  pretty  con- 
fident that  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
least,  when  It  comes  to  giving  away  money 
all  over  the  world,  will  fly  a  blank  check 
down  to  him.     It  will  be  there. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Gary  J   said: 

He  can  spend  it.  too. 

Well,  I  am  not  as  easy  to  convert,  I 
guess,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
to  these  handout  bills. 

Last  week  there  was  a  special  order  on 
the  House  floor  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  old  fashioned.  2-hour  camp  meet- 
ing led  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Vinson),  protesting  the  importa- 
tion of  textiles  into  this  country.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  hit  the  sawdust 
trail;  he  really  made  the  trail  hot  get- 
ting down  here  in  the  well  of  the  Hou.se 
to  take  the  lead.  He  says  be  has  now 
seen  the  light.  He  has  voted  in  the  past 
for  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  which  gives  away  our  markets. 
Now  the  shoe  is  beginning  to  pinch  on 
the  textile  manufacturers  in  the  South. 
Let  me  warn  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  other  Members  not  to 
forget  for  1  minute  that  this  $500  mil- 
lion can  be  spent  to  build  more  tex- 
tile plants  in  South  America  and  al- 
low more  imports  to  roll  in.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  whether  those  who 
have  been  screaming  about  foreign  im- 
port* and  the  use  of  American  gift  dol- 
lars to  purchase  abroad  will  vote  for 
this  bill.  Make  no  mistake,  it  provides 
for  both. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
many  past  years  I  have  constantly  taken 
the  position  that,  in  my  studied  opinion, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  greater 
justification  to  assist  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  tlian  to  give  bil- 
lions upon  billions  to  many  nations  out- 
side our  own  hemisphere. 

Now  we  are  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
the  Communists  in  Cuba,  which  threat- 
ens to  spread  to  other  nations  south  of 
our  border  which  could,  unless  soon 
brought  to  a  halt  by  some  manner  or 
means,  strengthen  the  Communist  forces 
there  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  our 
present  problem  in  that  area  look  simple 
in  comparison. 

We  might  just  as  well  admit  here  and 
now  that  the  bill  now  before  us  is  de- 


signed to  be  directly  beneficial  to  the 
millions  of  needy  people  in  that  great 
trouble  area  south  of  our  border  in  the 
hope  that  communism  will  not  get  a 
stronger  foothold  there,  and  hence 
threaten  the  F>eace  and  freedom  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  records  will  show  I  have  not  voted 
for  any  foreign  aid  bill  since  the  shoot- 
ing war  stopped  in  Korea,  except  for  the 
Turkish-Greek  loan  and  lor  wheat  to  the 
hungry  people  of  Pakistan.  I  have  also 
favored  sending  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing  to  sick,  hungry,  and  ragged  peo- 
ple across  the  seas. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons 
previously  stated  in  my  remarks,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill  on  final  passage,  and 
then  hope  and  pray  that  the  funds 
herein  provided  will  be  spent  wisely  and 
well  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  at  this  time 
I  was  in  favor  of  this  bill.  In  the  full 
committee  the  other  day  when  I  heard 
some  di-scussion  of  it  I  began  to  waver; 
I  thought  perhaps  I  would  vote  for  a 
motion  to  recommit  and  then  for  the 
bill.  But.  as  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate today  by  members  of  this  commit- 
tee one  after  the  other  getting  up  here 
saying  there  is  no  justification  before 
this  Congress  for  this  expenditure,  for 
this  appropriation.  I  have  now  made  up 
my  mind  I  must  vote  against  this  leg- 
islation. I  .spoke  in  favor  of  the  author- 
ization bill  a  year  ago  the  first  time  I 
ever  spoke  for  any  foreign  aid.  But.  I 
am  concerned,  when  we  begin  to  appro- 
priate funds  simply  without  justification. 
And.  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
a  few  minutes  ago  said  that  the  sole 
reix)sitory  of  our  foreign  policy  rests  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution.  I  remind  you  that 
that  same  Constitution  says  that  no 
money  shall  be  appropriated  except  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Now. 
if  he  has  the  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy,  this  Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  appropriations,  and  if  we  are 
to  do  what  we  ai-e  expected  to  do  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
those  appropriations  must  be  made  upon 
some  justification  and  not  upon  the  word 
of  someone  in  the  executive  department. 
So.  if  we  are  going  to  stand  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  one  in- 
stance, it  seems  to  me  we  should  stand 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
on  the  other. 

Now.  how  about  our  commitment  that 
has  been  talked  about  here  because  of 
the  authorization  bill?  They  knew  then 
and  we  knew  that  you  had  to  have  an 
appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  commitment  until  there 
is  an  appropriation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  contract,  the  only  commitment 
that  was  made,  is  that  we  would  have 
before  us  full  and  complete  justifications 
before  we  were  asked  to  make  these  ap- 
propriations. Every  member  of  this 
committee  has  now  come  before  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  said  there  are  no 
justifications.  So  I  must  say  to  you 
very  frankly,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  was 


for  the  bill  a  week  ago,  I  weakened  in 
the  full  committee,  and  today  it  seems 
to  me  if  we  are  to  be  responsible  in  our 
position  and  under  the  Constitution 
which  places  the  respxansibihty  of  ap- 
propriations upon  us.  we  must  vote 
against  it.  I  say  that  eveiT  year  we 
seem  to  be  drifting  into  a  situation 
where  the  President  is  beginning  to 
write  the  legislation  and  the  courts  are 
beginning  to  debate  it.  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  back  to  where  this  House  and 
this  Congress  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gre<^s  will  begin  to  debate  these  bills  upon 
the  basis  of  justifications  and  not  ex- 
pediency. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  bring  this  propo- 
sition into  proper  perspective.  Let  us 
check  the  authorization  act.  Section  2 
states : 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purp>oses  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $500  million  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  which  the 
President  may  use  subject  to  such  other 
legislative  provisions  as  may  be  enacted. 

We  have  made  a  definite  and  a  p)osi- 
tive  commitment.  The  woi-d  of  my 
country  and  your  countiy  is  good.  We 
should  appropriate  the  entire  amount 
requested  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
subsequently  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  this  fur- 
ther statement.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
used  the  word  "justifications"  very 
loosely.  There  are  justifications  for  the 
appropriation.  I  tried  to  convey  in  my 
presentation  the  need  for  detailed  jus- 
tifications by  project.  However,  the 
overall  need  is  present  and  the  commit- 
tee does  have  justifications.  I  meant  to 
refer  to  detailed  justifications. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  support  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  in 
its  recommendations  and  appropriate 
the  entire  amount  requested  and  as 
agreed  to  in  the  authorization  act. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Certainly  I  will  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Does  it  not  boil  down 
to  this?  Since  last  year  we  have  been 
committed  to  this;  and  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  today  we  are  passing  legislation  s.o 
that  everybody  will  know  that  we  kept 
our  word? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  would  have  to 
be  our  understanding.  I  have  yielded 
my  personal  p>osition  to  that  of  higher 
authority.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Speaker.  The  sooner  we 
get  this  legislation  behind  us  the  less 
harm  will  be  done,  in  my  candid  opinion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  $394 
million  of  this  $500  million  that  they 
want  to  cut  from  the  bill  goes  into  the 
Inter- American  Bank,  where  these  coun- 
tries and  the  representatives  of  these  19 
American  Republics  must  go  to  request 
a  loan;  and  at  that  time  they  will  try 
to  justify  it  by  their  plans  and  proposals? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  us  be  a  little  bit 
moie  positive  and  say  that  they  will 
justify  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  will  justify  it  at 
ti.at  tune. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  much  have  we  al- 
ready contributed  to  the  Inter-American 
Bank  that  was  established  in  1959,  1 
year  prior  to  this  authorization? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  The  amount  was  very 
substantial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  have  spent 
money  in  Soutii  America  through  special 
assistance  funds  and  throuch  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  appropriat- 
ed to  date  to  the  Inter-American  Bank 
$280  million.  This  money  goes  into  a 
trust  fund  to  finance  a  social  reform  pro- 
gram which  IS  badly  needed,  in  my  can- 
did opinion,  and  one  that  will  accom- 
plish very  much  for  this  country  and  for 
our  friends  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  very 
well  knows  from  his  own  hearings  that 
this  is  not  limited  to  a  social  reform 
prosrram. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  The  term  "social  re- 
form" is  a  little  broad. 

Mr.  HOFFM.\N  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  is  encourag- 
insT  to  hear  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
state  he  believes  we  should  carry  out  our 
promises  and  keep  our  word.  How  many 
of  those  Kennedy  campaign  promises  will 
be  kept?  One  of  them,  if  it  was  made — 
to  look  out  for  party  workers — they  are 
getting  alon'-:  with  all  right,  the  one  to 
oust  or  downgrade  Republicans  and 
employ  Democrats  in  the  executive  de- 
partments seems  to  be  worked  overtime. 

I  go  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  Bow),  who  told  us  that  he 
listened  to  my  colleague,  whom  I  respect. 
and  admire,  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford',  who  con- 
vinced hun,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl,  that  he  should  not  vote  for 
this  bill  when  before  he  had  mtended  to 
do  so.  I  find  myself  in  a  like  frame  of 
mind.  The  argument  advanced  over 
here  is  an  old.  old  one — instill  fear — 
make  us  afraid.  Recall  when,  as  a 
young  boy  attending  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  listening  to  one  of  our  con- 
servative ministers,  once  in  a  while  I 
would  slip  from  grace.  Mother  would 
send  me  up  to  the  Methodist  Church 
just  two  blocks  away  where  Reverend 
Strickland,  the  preacher,  who  preached 
hellfire  and  damnation,  held  forth,  and 
for  a  week  or  so  I  was  a  good  boy. 
Afraid,  if  disobedient,  would  fry  in  hell. 

Here  the  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRM.^CKl,  tells  us  that,  if  we  do  not  vote 
for  this  bill,  something  terrible  will  hap- 
pen. Our  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
PoRDl  tells  us  this  is  a  mutual  security 
measure.  He  also  said  it  was  a  national 
security  measure.  To  me  the  mutual 
security  organization  and  national  se- 
curity do  not  seem  to  bring  the  desired 
result,  because  as  we  have  been  follow- 


ing the  advice  of  our  colleague  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Judd]  appropriating  bil- 
lions, giving  all  kinds  of  foreign  aid — 
worked  around  to  where  we  have  given 
money  to  help  practically  every  nation 
all  over  the  world,  but  today  when  there 
is  war  or  threat  of  war  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  we  do  not  know  whether  any 
one  of  the  nations  we  have  aided  will 
support  us.  In  Cuba  with  Communist 
power  sitting  on  our  doorstep,  we  do  not 
know  whether  any  South  American 
country  will  go  along  with  us.  We  are 
in  a  situation  where  we  have  surrendered 
our  national  independence  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  cannot  protect  ourselves. 
We  are  standing  alone  with  no  one  to 
help  us,  after  we  have  given  away  so 
much  of  our  resources  in  money,  tech- 
nical knowledge,  our  military  secrets. 

One  other  thing  that  impressed  me  in 
this  debate — that  was  the  high  praise 
given  by  our  majority  leader  to  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

They  say.  'President  Eisenhower  fa- 
vored this  measure."  as  though  that  was 
a  command  from  on  high.  Then,  they 
added  another  statement,  "President 
Kennedy  is  for  this  bill." 

In  neither  case  do  they  cite  the  rea- 
sons why  our  former  President  or  the 
present  Chief  Executive  favor  this  bill. 
To  them,  it  seems  to  be  enough  that  a 
former  President  gave  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  his  blessing. 

What  a  pity  that  the  majority  leader 
and  his  colleagues  did  not  learn  and  act 
upon  the  advice  of  former  President 
Eisenhower  prior  to  the  November  elec- 
tion, then  at  the  polls  give  effect  to  their 
admiration.  How  regretful  they  did  not 
discover  the  need  of  additional  Federal 
judges,  as  recommended  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  until  the  power  to  ap- 
point those  judges  rested  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  a  member  of  their  party. 

Speaking  of  fear  and  danger,  some  of 
us  understand  and  realize  that  it  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive  to 
shape  to  a  very  great  degree  future  do- 
mestic policy. 

With  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  in 
the  ascendancy  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  of  almost  supreme  power  to 
shape  future  legislation,  the  power  to  ap- 
point judges  who  entertain  similar 
thinking  is  of  inestimable  party  value. 

How  a  man's  convictions,  or  at  least 
his  voting  record,  seem  to  change — ap- 
parently dependent  at  times  upon  who 
holds  office. 

Tomorrow  we  are  coming  in  here.  I 
understand,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  make  a  fight  to  retain 
its  authority  because  its  members  would 
like  to  have  appropriation  bills  come  be- 
fore that  committee.  This  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 
the  administration  sent  down  an  order 
to  report  it  out  and  out  it  came — with- 
out, as  our  colleague  from  Michigan 
said,  proper  justification.  Read  the 
Record  tomorrow,  and  see  where  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Ford]  said  what  they  did 
not  do;  they  did  not  tell  the  committee 
anything  about  it.  He  said  he  is  going  to 
or  did  pray  about  it  but  he  is  going  to 
vote  for  it.  I  cannot  figure  it  out  other 
than  that  he  was  frightened  into  be- 


lieving that  because  of  the  situation  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere — we  must  do  every- 
thing the  President  requests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
we  are  already  giving  $1,300,000  a  year 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
This  would  give  them  another  $600  mil- 
lion, as  I  understand,  with  no  strings 
attached. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  view 
of  the  Cuban  situation  we  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  those  countries  would 
help  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  many  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  have  given  us 
any  assurance  they  will  help  us  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Few, 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  though 
some  may  have  promised.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  even  my  distin- 
guished friend  [Mr.  Judd]  does  not  pre- 
tend to  tell  us  whether  anj'one  down 
there  will,  if  real  need  comes,  help  us. 
He  does  not  know.  We  will  have  to  wait 
and  see.  I  believe  in  going  along  with 
the  President,  but  that  does  not  justify 
the  President  in  ignoring  our  own  form 
of  government  and  refusing  to  justify,  as 
Mr.  Bow  said,  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  what  they  want  the  money 
for. 

As  our  colleague  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Ford]  said,  as  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
McCoRMACKl.  repeatedly  stated,  in  time 
of  danger,  when  foreign  policy  is  in- 
volved, we  must  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  I  think  all  of  us  will  do. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Presi- 
dent, when  there  is  ample  time,  as  there 
is.  should  not  comply  with  constitutional 
requirements,  as.  for  instance,  that  the 
House  should  first  determine  what  an 
appropriation  should  be.  should  justify 
the  need  and  the  purpose. 

The  presumption  that  the  President 
should  know  and  does  know  more  about 
foreign  policy  than  House  Members  may 
be  sound,  but  It  does  not  follow  that,  if 
we  are  told  how  much  and  for  what  pur- 
pose the  money  is  needed,  we  will  ar- 
bitrarily act  unpatriotically  or  refuse  to 
support  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  46.  noes  145. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSALAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  btick  to  the  House 
without  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
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(H.R.  6518 >  making  appropriations  for 
the  inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  puiT>oses,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  TABETl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opr>osed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  am,  Mr    Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TABER  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  (H.R.  6518)  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  329,  nays  83,  not  voting  20,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  42] 

YEAS— 329 


Abbltt 

Casey 

Evlns 

AdcUbbo 

Celler 

P^lon 

Addonlzlo 

Chamberlain 

Farbsteln 

Albert 

ChelX 

FasceU 

Alexander 

Chenoweth 

Felghan 

Andrews 

Chlperfleld 

Ppnton 

Anfuso 

Church 

Flndley 

ArendB 

Clancy 

Flnnegan 

Ashley 

CUrk 

Flno 

AspinaU 

Coad 

Flood 

Aucblncloss 

Cohelan 

Pogarty 

Avery 

Collier 

Ford 

Ayres 

Conte 

Fountain 

Bailey 

Cook 

PraTler 

Baldwin 

Cooley 

Frellnghuysen 

Barrett 

Corbett 

Priedel 

Barry 

Corman 

Fulton 

Bass.  Nil. 

Cramer 

Gallagher 

Bates 

Curtln 

Oarland 

Becker 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Oarmatz 

Bee  K  worth 

Daddarlo 

Gary 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Dague 

Oathlngs 

Blatnlk 

Daniels 

Olalmo 

BUtch 

Diivls.  John  W. 

GUbert 

Boggs 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Glenn 

Boland 

Dawson 

Ooodell 

Boiling 

Delaney 

Ooodllng 

Bolton 

Dent 

Granahan 

Bonner 

Denton 

Grant 

Bradema* 

DerounUn 

Gray 

Breeding 

Dlggs 

Green.  Greg. 

Brewster 

Dlngell 

Green.  Pa. 

Brooks.  La. 

Domlnick 

Grlffln 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Donohue 

Griffiths 

Broomfleld 

Dooley 

Gubser 

BrovhUl 

Downing 

H&gen.  CaUf . 

Burke.  Ky. 

Doyle 

Halleck 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dulbkl 

Halpern 

Byrne.  Pa 

Dwyer 

Hansen 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Edmondson 

Harding 

Cahin 

Elliott 

Hardy 

Cannon 

Ellsworth 

Harrison.  Va. 

Carey 

Everett 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Harvev.  Mich. 

Merrow 

Rutherford 

Hays 

Miller.  Clem 

Ryan 

Healey 

Miller. 

8t  George 

Hubert 

George  P. 

St.  Germain 

Hechler 

MlUiken 

Santangelo 

Henderson 

Mills 

Saund 

Hoeven 

Moeller 

Saylor 

Holland 

Monagan 

Schenck 

Holtzman 

Montoya 

Schneebell 

Horan 

Moore 

Schwelker 

Hosmer 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Schwengel 

Huddleston 

Morgan 

Scranton 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Morris 

Seely-Brown 

Inouye 

Morrison 

Selden 

Jarman 

Morse 

Shelley 

Jennings 

Mosher 

Sheppard 

Jensen 

Moss 

Shipley 

Joelson 

Moulder 

Slbal 

Johnson,  Calif 

Multer 

Sikes 

Johnson,  Md. 

Murphy 

Slsk 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Murray 

Slack 

Jonas 

Natcher 

Smith.  Iowa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nelsen 

Smith.  Miss. 

Jonee.  Mo. 

NU 

Smith.  Va. 

Judd 

Norblad 

Spence 

Karsten 

NorreU 

Springer 

Karth 

Nygaard 

Stafford 

Kastenmeler 

OBrlen.  111. 

Stagpers 

Kearns 

OBrten.N.Y. 

Steed 

Kee 

O'Hara,  111. 

Stephens 

Keith 

OHara.  Mich. 

Stratton 

Kelly 

Olsen 

Stubbleneld 

Keogh 

O'NeUl 

Sullivan 

KUdav 

Osmers 

Taylor 

King.  Calif. 

Ostertag 

Toague.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y 

Passman 

Thomas 

King,  Utah 

Patman 

Thompson.  La. 

Kirwan 

Pelly 

Thompson.  N.J 

Kornegay 

Perkins 

Thompson.  Tex 

Kowalskl 

Peterson 

Thornberry 

Lane 

Pfost 

Toll 

Langen 

Phllbln 

Tollefson 

Lankford 

Pike 

Trimble 

Latta 

Plmle 

Tuck 

Lennon 

Poage 

Tupper 

Lesinsk! 

Poff 

UUman 

Libonatl 

Powell 

Vanlk 

Lindsay 

Price 

Van  ZAndt 

Loser 

Pucinskl 

Vinson 

McCormack 

Qule 

Wallhauser 

MrE>onough 

Rabaut 

Walter 

McDoweU 

Rains 

Watts 

McFall 

Ray 

Weaver 

Mclntlre 

Relfel 

Wels 

MncGregor 

RPUS.S 

Whalley 

Machrowlcz 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Wharton 

Mack 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Whltener 

Madden 

Rlehlnxan 

Wlckersham 

Magnuson 

River*.  Alaska 

Wldnall 

Mahon 

Roblson 

WillU 

Mallllard 

Rodlno 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Marshall 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wright 

Martin.  Mas-s. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Yates 

Mathlas 

Rooney 

Young 

Matthews 

Roosevelt 

Younger 

May 

Rostenkowskl 

Zablockl 

Meader 

Rousselot 
NAYS— 83 

Zelenko 

Abernethy 

Dom 

McSween 

Adair 

Dowdy 

Martin.  Neor. 

Alford 

Durno 

Mason 

Alger 

Flynt 

Michel 

Andersen, 

Forrester 

Minshall 

Minn. 

Gavin 

Moorehead, 

Ashbrook 

Gras.s 

Ohio 

A.shmore 

Haeran,  Ga. 

O'Konskl 

Baker 

Haley 

Pllcher 

Batttn 

Hal) 

Pillion 

Beermann 

Harris 

Rivers.  S  C 

Belcher 

Harsha 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roudebush 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hemphill 

Schadeberg 

Berry 

Hlestand 

Scherer 

Belts 

Hoffman,  TU. 

Scott 

Bow 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Short 

Bray 

Hull 

Shrtver 

Brown 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Slier 

Bruce 

Johansen 

Smith,  Ca:if . 

Burleson 

KUgore 

Taber 

Ccderberg 

Kltchin 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Colmer 

Knox 

Utt 

Cunningham 

Kvl 

Van  Pelt 

Davis, 

Laird 

Whltten 

James  C. 

Landrum 

Williams 

Derwlnskl 

Lipscomb 

Wilson,  led. 

Devlne 

McCulloch 

Wtnstead 

Dole 

McMillan 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Anderson,  111. 

Bromwell 

Herlong 

Baring 

Buckley 

HoUfleld 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Curtla,  Mo. 

KUburn 

Boykm 

Flbher 

BUucjiynsl.! 

McVey  Randall  Teague.  Tex. 

Macdonald  Riley  Westland 

Miller,  N.Y.  Roberts 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Bromwell  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Boy  kin  for,  with  Mr.  Westland  against. 

Mr    Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  KU- 
burn against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Riley  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  KYL  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  VERY  REVEREND  ROBERT 
J.  SLAVIN.  OP. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  giy  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  this 
House  the  untimely  death  of  the  VeiT 
Reverend  Robert  J.  Slavin,  O.P..  the 
president  of  Providence  College.  Taken 
from  the  midst  of  a  busy  life  in  a  great 
educational  institution  which  he  has 
nobly  advanced  for  almost  20  years  and  a 
community  which  he  has  enriched  by  his 
inspirational  leadership,  he  leaves  a 
legacy  of  spiritual  and  educational  con- 
tributions which  will  ever  remain  so  long 
as  there  is  a  Providence  College  and  so 
long  as  there  is  a  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  record  of  Father  Slavin  is  in- 
scribed high  on  the  lists  of  American 
scholarship.  At  home  in  the  company 
of  men  of  letters  from  all  corners  of  the 
world,  he  was  preeminent  among  his 
peers.  In  the  art  of  the  spoken  word  he 
was  truly  an  accomplished  master,  com- 
manding the  attention  and  respect  of  his 
auditors  and  always  conveying  a  message 
both  worthwhile  and  memorable.  His 
discourses  on  matters  of  science,  philos- 
ophy or  current  events  were  ever  worthy 
of  a  true  son  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  were  equally  ac- 
curate, thought-provoking,  and  sound. 

Father  Slavin  came  to  Prondence  Col- 
lege while  it  was  yet  struggling  in  its 
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early  grow-th  and  gave  tx>  it  a  strong,  en- 
lightened, and  progressive  leadership 
which  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
one  of  the  greatest  private  educational 
facilities  in  the  United  States.  Under 
his  administration  great  strides  have 
been  achieved  both  in  facilities,  faculty, 
and  student  body.  His  particular  inter- 
est in  the  field  of  .scientific  research  pro- 
vided the  impetus  to  singular  advance- 
ment in  that  field,  .so  thai  today  the 
work  of  the  faculty  and  students  at 
Providence  College,  working  in  modern, 
well-equipped  facilities,  is  well  known  to 
research  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  many  new  buildings  at  Providence 
College,  the  bustling  academic  life  on  its 
beautiful,  expansive  campus,  remain  as 
monuments  to  his  administrative  abili- 
ties. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  need  for  solving 
the  problems  of  modern  life  through  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men — the  eternal 
values  of  spirit  in  a  world  ever  turning 
more  and  more  to  material  values 
alone — he  insisted  upon  the  retention  of 
a  classical  education  as  the  foundation 
for  scholarship  in  any  special  field.  As 
a  philosopher,  he  early  earned  recogni- 
tion at  Catholic  University  here  in 
Washington  and  constantly  maintained 
a  keen  interest  and  active  participation 
in  this  Important  phase  of  education. 
His  genuine  friendship  with  his  neigh- 
boring educational  fellows  at  Brown 
University  and  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  was  reciprocated,  and  the  amity 
and  cooperations  which  he  helped  to 
foster  contributed  in  significant  measure 
to  the  promotion  of  academic  develop- 
ment in  his  adopted  State.  Father 
Slavin  will  be  missed  by  hosts  of  friends 
thei-e.  as  well  as  at  his  own  Providence 
College. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  thai  his  first  and 
highest  calling  was  that  of  a  priestly 
member  of  a  great  order  founded  by  St. 
Dominic  centuries  ago.  In  his  spiritual 
and  devotional  life.  Father  Slavin  has 
left  his  greatest  mark.  His  inspirational 
example,  appealing  as  it  did  to  men  of 
all  creeds  and  races  who  knew  him,  could 
not  help  but  influence  their  lives,  as  it 
has  mine,  for  good.  The  world  is  a  little 
better  place  for  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  him.  I,  together  with 
legions  of  Rhode  Island  citizens  and 
Providence  College  men.  have  lost  a  val- 
ued friend  and  a  truly  great  man.  His 
memory  will  yet  remain  with  all  of  us. 


But  I  do  so  speak,  and  I  speak  in 
support  of  the  bill  because  I  think  it  of- 
fers an  excellent  chance  to  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  fighting  communism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Events  in 
Cuba  in  recent  months,  and  especially 
in  recent  days,  give  us  great  concern 
over  the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
foothold  virtually  in  our  own  backyard. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  has  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  repulse  this  threat,  and. 
I  believe,  this  is  true  of  every  Member 
of  this  body.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  we  would  make  available  $600 
million  to  our  friends  in  South  America 
to  help  them  with  programs  they  feel 
the  need  to  carry  out  for  the  good  of 
their  people.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  give- 
away. It  is  a  loan  program,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  based  on  sound  business 
practices. 

First,  no  nation  in  South  America 
would  be  forced  to  take  any  funds  against 
its  will.    It  will  not  be  spoon  fed. 

Second,  any  nation  desiring  to  borrow 
from  this  fund  must,  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  as  a  partner  in  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  first  place 
in  the  International  Bank  a  deposit  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment loan  program.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
rase  of  help  being  given  to  those  who 
would  attempt  also  to  help  themselves. 

Third,  absolutely  no  funds  will  be 
loaned  to  Fidel  Castro  or  any  of  his 
representatives  and  allies. 

Fourth,  this  program  will  .'iolidify  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
give  them  a  common  puipose  in  work- 
ing for  helpful  projects  to  better  the  lot 
of  their  people.  And  if  the  people  are 
content,  if  they  see  efforts  to  help  them 
being  made,  they  will  not  be  prone  to 
follow  the  Communists'  march. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sh.all  sup- 
port thi.s  program  and  I  am  suie  that 
all  Members  who  desire  to  help  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  fight  communism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  give  .se- 
rious consideration  to  supporting  it. 


AN    OPPORTUNITY    TO    FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER      Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
[    There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Ml".  Speaker.  I 
have  differed  with  proponents  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  the  past  and 
have  never  supported  that  program.  It 
might  seem  unusual,  therefore,  for  me 
to  speak  out  today  in  behalf  of  a  $600 
million  appropriation  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Pund,  to  assist  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  bill  H.R.  4884  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report.  I  may  say  that  this  will 
be  called  up  the  first  thing  tomorrow. 
It  was  a  unanimous  report  by  the  con- 
ferees, so  I  am  informed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES  •— "DO  GOOD 
TO  THEM  THAT  HATE  YOU" 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  a  warning  against  envy, 
jealousy,    hate,    deliberately    refraining 


from  hating  anyone,  the  above  expresses 
a  noble  thought. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we. 
as  a  nation,  should  deliberately 
strengthen  the  hand  of  any  government 
which  has,  as  one  of  its  objectives,  the 
destruction  of  our  Independence,  the 
freedom  of  our  citizens. 

But  yet.  since  World  War  I.  we  have 
deliberately  and  consistently  given  aid 
to  the  thinking  and  the  activities  of  a 
government  whose  success,  if  it  continue.s 
to  .seek  its  present  objectives,  would  not 
only  destroy  us  as  a  nation  but  end  our 
individual  opportunity  and  freedom. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April 
29.  there  is  an  editorial  which  I  will  read: 

Let's  Not   Help   Akm    Oub   Enemiis   in   tri 
Name  or  Trade 

It  could  be  that  Communist  plotter*  owe 
as  much  to  bureaucratic  Ineptitude  here  in 
our  own  country  as  to  their  spies.  The  case 
of  the  ball-bearing  machines  which  almost 
got  to  Russia  supports  this  suspicion. 

The  machines  In  question,  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  Bryant  Chucking 
Grinder  Co.  of  Springfield.  Vt  .  are  vital  In 
the  production  of  a  type  of  miniature  ball 
bearings  which  are  Important  In  the  making 
of  missiles  and  other  military  paraphernalia 
These  machines  are  unique,  and  without 
them  the  Soviet  missile  program  has  l>een 
considerably  handicapped.  Early  last  year 
the  U.S.S  R  .  recognizing  their  Importance, 
ordered  45  Bryant  machines — almost  as  many 
as  the  66  on  duty  In  this  country — and  the 
company  made  the  normal  application  to  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  for  an  export  li- 
cense. The  license  was  granted,  and  ship- 
ment of  an  advance  consignment  of  the 
machines  seemed  imminent. 

At  this  point  American  security  got  a 
break  from  the  patriotism  of  two  men — one 
an  engineer  employed  by  the  Bryant  Com- 
pany, the  other  an  officer  in  a  company 
which  had  been  associated  with  Bryant  in 
developing  the  machine  These  men  In- 
formed the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
significance  of  the  machine  In  defense  work 
and  attempted  to  get  the  export  license  re- 
voked The  Department,  then  under  Sec- 
retary Prederlck  H  Mvieller.  took  the  position 
that  practically  Identical  machines  were 
available  In  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  there- 
fore no  security  reason  for  refusing  to  ex- 
port Bryant  machines  to  Russia  existed 
After  the  change  of  administrations.  Sec- 
retary of  Conimerce  Luther  Hodges,  ap- 
parently relying  on  the  file  of  reporu  left 
behind  by  his  predecessor,  found  no  reason 
to  hold  up  the  machines  Nobody  appeared 
troubled  by  the  question:  Why.  If  RusbIa 
Can  buy  equally  good  machines  anywhere,  l.s 
she  willing  to  pay  much  more  for  the  Bryant 
machines? 

The  shipment  might  have  been  made  had 
the  matter  not  come  to  the  attention  ul 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dooo.  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  InteTn.tl 
Security.  The  committee  promptly  set  up 
hearings  and  called  in  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
top  authorities  on  ball-bearing  manufacture, 
whose  testimony  established  the  unique  role 
of  the  Bryant  machine  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry. 

The  immediate  result — after  a  series  of 
photo  finishes  virtually  on  the  dock — was  a 
permanent  withdrawal  of  permission  to  send 
the  machines  to  Russia.  The  long-term  re- 
sults are  expected  to  be  a  tightening  of  ex- 
port controls  and  greater  attention  by  Com- 
merce and  other  departments  to  the  vlew.s 
of  Defense  officials  In  matters  of  this  kind 
In  a  press  conference  President  Kennedy  de- 
scribed the  affair  as  "not  the  best  example 
of  Government  In  action"  and  gave  as- 
surance that  better  liaison  could  be  expected. 
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Perhaps  the  most  surprising  revelation 
from  Senator  Dodd's  investigation  was  the 
news  that  the  Defense  Department  had  re- 
peatedly objected  to  the  licensing  of  the 
Brj-ant  shipments,  but  had  been  unable  to 
persuade  officials  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment that  the  machines  should  be  kept  In 
this  country.  This  points  up  the  difference 
in  viewpoint  between  Government  officials 
devoted  to  increasing  trade  among  nations 
and  those  concerned  with  our  military  se- 
curity. Obviously,  while  promotion  of  inter- 
national trade  Is  certainly  desirable.  It  Is 
even  more  Important  to  make  certain  that 
items  vital  to  our  security  are  excluded  from 
commerce  with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  The 
Bryant-machine  story  also  underscores  the 
Importance  or  the  Investigative  function  of 
committees  of  Congress,  especially  when 
sparked    by   an    old   FBI   man    like    Senator 

l5oDD. 

To  that  editorial  it  might  well  be 
added  that,  during  the  past  few  years  in 
this  country,  two  groups  have  been  fol- 
lowing a  course  that  will  prove  the  truth 
of  the  old  statement  that  we  can  be 
destroyed,  not  by  th(  attack  of  any  other 
nation,  but  from  w.thin. 

First,  we  have  th(  sincere  Christian's 
desire  to  help  everyone  elsewhere  in  the 
wide,  wide  world.  To  their  announced 
ptupKjse.  we  might  all  subscribe,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  ignore  the  facts  of  life, 
the  truth  that  people  elsewhere  In  the 
world  are  not  only  ambitious  but  greedy; 
not  only  want  more  of  material  things, 
but  would  force  their  way  of  thinking 
and  hving  upon  us. 

Then,  there  Is  another  group  headed 
by  Walter  Reuthor.  supported  by  his  two 
brothers,  Roy  and  Vctor,  and  others  of 
like  mind.  Walter  and  Victor  spent 
.some  time  in  Europe,  worked  in  Russian 
factories,  and  apparently  became  con- 
verts to  Russia's  txtlitical  and  economic 
philosophy. 

For  many,  many  j'ears.  Reuther,  the 
CIO.  have  advocate<l  that  we  give  to 
other  nations  not  only  money,  not  only 
machinery,  unlimited  technical  Informa- 
tion, but  access  to  all  our  economic  and 
military  secrets. 

The  net  result  of  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  these  two  groups  is  with  us 
today  causing  loss  of  jobs  and  we  find 
ourselves  handicapped  in  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves  and  the  individual's 
cherished  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 

Just  when,  if  ever — before  we  have 
been  destroyed  as  a  nation,  as  individ- 
uals, lost  all  our  blessings — will  we  think 
just  a  little  less  of  helping  our  enemies 
and  look  to  our  own  personal  and  na- 
tional welfare  and  security? 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

Mr.  ALPOKD  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  following  House 
conctirrent  resolution: 

Whereas  the  conditions  that  have  long 
obtained  in  our  near  neighbor.  Cuba,  in 
recent  years,  and   which  are  now  critically 


acute,  constitute  an  ever  mounting  danger 
and  menace  to  our  own  and  sister  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  the  hands  of 
communistic  Influence  and  sanguinary  i)ower 
which.  If  permitted  to  continue,  will  de- 
stroy every  vestige  of  free  and  representative 
government  In  these  nations,  and  lead  to 
the  complete  dominance  by  the  most  brutal 
despotism  the  world  has  ever  known; 

Whereas  these  communistic  activities  are 
clear  cut  and  Intended  violations  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  and  of  the  various  declara- 
tions and  historic  policies  of  these  nations 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  efforts  to  penetrate 
and  assume  power  in  this  HcmlRphere:  Now, 
therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  Immediate  and  effective  ac- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  protection  and  the 
life  of  our  American  nations,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 

Sec.  2.  That  to  these  ends  all  our  Amer- 
ican governments  should  forthwith  unite. 
In  line  with  their  traditional  policies  and 
treaty  obligations,  to  repel  these  monstrous 
forces  of  evil,  and  to  employ  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary,  military  or  otherwise;  and 

Sec.  3.  That  we  fully  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  In  his 
recent  statements  touching  these  matters, 
with  the  pledge  that  we  shall  give  him  ef- 
fective cooperation  in  doing  whatever  is 
necessary  to  be  done — in  concert  with  the 
other  affected  nations,  or  by  the  United 
States  alone.  If  the  emergency  so  requires — 
in  line  with  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  connection  with  the  above  resolu- 
tion, I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  very  p>ertinent  edi- 
torial app>earinB  in  the  current  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Climax  Is  Here 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  cycle  of  events  that  inevitably  pre- 
cedes a  war  is  beginning  to  emerge. 

The  free  world  is  tormented  by  a  desire  to 
pay  almost  any  price  to  avoid  a  catastrophe. 
Yet  bitter  experience  tells  us  that  this  is  the 
very  thing  that  can  plunge  us  into  bkxxly 
conflict. 

We  are  being  threatened  today  in  every 
continent. 

Soviet  Imperialism  Is  subverting  govern- 
ment after  government — in  Latin  America, 
In  Africa.  In  Asia,  and  in  Europe. 

Even  In  our  own  country,  there  are  some 
misguided  newspaper  editors,  some  mis- 
guided busUiessmen.  and  some  misguided 
intellectuals  who  pooh-pooh  the  menace. 
They  raise  smokescreens  about  the  need  for 
trade  or  to  defend  Communist  activity  as  a 
right  of  free  speech. 

It  was  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who. 
In  a  famous  decision,  said  that  free  speech 
does  not  include  the  right  to  cry  "Fire  '  in  a 
crowded  theater.  Nor  is  there  in  our  Consti- 
tution any  guarantee  of  protection  for  a 
Communist  Party  which  organizes  demon- 
strations and  tries  to  Infiltrate  the  churches 
and  the  colleges,  the  radio  and  the  press — 
all  at  the  behest  of  an  enemy  governmi;nt. 

This  technique  of  infiltration  Is  being  ap- 
plied throughout  the  free  world — In  Britain 
anl  In  Prance  and  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
North  America. 

When  will  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  engaged  In  a  world  war — Communist 
style? 

We  call  it  a  cold  war  as  if  this  makea  It 
remote  from  a  hot  war  and  hence  a  mere 
routine  of  modern  diplomacy. 

No  country  In  this  hemisphere  apparently 
Is  free  from  the  Soviet  Invasion. 

We  have  placed  our  hopes  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American   States,   but  Its  members 


are  themselves  weak  because  their  own  gov- 
ernments are  threatened  from  within  by 
Communist -inspired  opposition. 

We  read  of  the  troubles  In  Laos  and  In  the 
Congo,  and  we  are  misled  into  believing  that 
they  are  Just  part  of  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion from  colonialism  to  Independence.  But 
the  truth  is  that  Western  democracies  are 
being  fooled  by  the  argimient  that  all  that's 
needed  is  economic  help  to  remove  poverty 
and  Illiteracy. 

Something  sinister  has  been  Introduced 
which  must  be  faced  squarely  if  the  holo- 
caust Is  to  be  averted. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  spends  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually on  the  cold  war  is  convinced  that  the 
free  world  will  not  fl^ght — that  its  alliances 
are  weak  and  that  It  is  disunited.  Thai's 
what  Hitler,  too,  believed,  especially  after 
the  summit  conference  at  Munich   In    1938. 

Every  day  there  are  signs  that  the  Mu- 
nich philosophy  of  appeasement  pervades 
many  of  the  free  governments.  Why  should 
Moscow  change  its  policy  If  it  can  make 
headway  toward  complete  conquest  by  peace- 
fully taking  over  government  after  govern- 
ment? 

Niklta  Khrushchev  rants  against  co- 
lonialism, but  hypocritically  maintains  a 
system  of  tyranny  that  has  made  colonies 
foi  the  Soviets  out  of  several  countries  In 
eastern  Europe  which  once  enjoyed  inde- 
pendence. 

What  shall  the  free  world  do  about  all 
this?  Shall  It  continue  to  hand  out  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  and 
have  no  real  voice  In  what  happens  to  those 
funds?  The  propaganda  against  making 
grants  with  strings  attached  is  of  Soviet 
origin.  So  is  the  much-vaunted  neutralism, 
the  whole  object  of  which  has  been  to  put 
strings  on  America's  policies  and  to  prevent 
us  from  making  our  funds  effective. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  fooling  our- 
selves. 

Not  a  dollar  of  foreign  aid  ought  to  be 
appropriated  for  use  by  any  government 
which  tolerates  Communist  agents  or  in- 
trigue or  a  political  party  with  affiliations 
in  Moscow  or  Peiplng. 

If  the  countries  which  we  are  to  help  will 
rid  themselves  of  Communist  Influence,  we 
can  support  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we 
must  not  be  expected  to  do  that  Job  alone. 
The  nations  aided  must  show  some  signs  of 
a  capacity  to  establish  and  maintain  their 
own  Independence  and  self-governing 
system. 

A  showdown  In  Latin  America  is  due. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  warned  European 
governments  in  1823  to  stay  out  of  this  hem- 
isphere.    It  Is  still  a  valid  doctrine  today. 

The  Soviets  have  established  a  base  In 
Cuba  and  are  Invading  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

A  warning  should  be  Issued  to  the  Soviet 
Government  to  get  Its  agents,  spy  rings,  and 
munitions  depots  out  of  Latin  America. 

If  necessary,  an  armed  blockade  must  be 
Imposed — as  was  done  recently  along  the 
coasts  of  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala — to  en- 
force our  position.  Unless  we  show  we  are 
ready  to  fight,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the 
world. 

The  Soviets  can't  afford  a  war  In  the  Carib- 
bean. They  are  bluffing.  It  Is  time  tQ  call 
their  bluff,  or  soon  we  wUl  face  a  tragic 
climax — the  big  war. 


TOURISM  FOR  KOREA 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  million  Americans  have  been  sent  to 
Korea  in  the  last  decade  to  participate 
heroically  In  the  defense  of  that  nation 
and  the  security  of  all  other  free  nations 
in  the  Par  East  and  of  ourselves.  But  a 
war  does  not  provide  the  setting  in  which 
peoples  involved  in  it  get  the  best  im- 
pressions of  each  other. 

Today  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  active  tourism  program  which  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  initiated  to  en- 
courage Americans  and  others  to  visit 
Korea  now  in  order  to  discover  aixi  en- 
joy its  many  attractions  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  This  program 
is  being  carried  out  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  Korean  Minister  of 
Transportation,  the  Honorable  Hae  Jun£< 
Park. 

May  I  first  say  a  word  about  the  eco- 
nomic significance  of  this  carefully 
planned  program  under  Korean  leader- 
ship to  develop  and  merchandise  the 
natural  resources,  cultural  heritage,  and 
charm  of  a  gifted  nation  and  sturdy  ally. 

The  Koreans  are  determined  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  by  a  systematic  de- 
velopment which  is  designed  to  produce 
in  a  modest  way  much-needed  trade 
credits.  It  will  provide  for  the  Land  of 
the  Morning  Calm  a  new  industry.  That 
industry,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  suc- 
cessful, will  save  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  millions  of  dollars  in  aid 
grants. 

Beyond  economics,  however,  the  po- 
liticaJ  significance  of  the  Korean  tourism 
program,  now  being  launched,  is  im- 
portant because  it  will  bring  to  thousands 
of  Americans  and  other  citizens  of  the 
free  world  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
people  and  the  country  which  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  helped 
to  save  from  the  imperialistic  designs 
of  world  communism.  People  traveling 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  significance  of  the 
great  effort  of  1950-53,  and  still  con- 
tinuing. As  they  stand  with  bared  heads 
in  the  United  Nations  cemetery  by  the 
sea  at  Pusan,  they  will  feel  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  mission  which  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  of  u-s.  As  our  people  meet 
the  Korean  people  and  experience  their 
love  of  life,  beauty,  and  freedom,  they  will 
come  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  how 
teamwork  of  free  nations  can  turn  back 
the  raw  power  of  the  Communists  in  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  Korea, 
drive  the  free  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  from  Taiwan,  and  add 
chaos  to  the  United  Nations  by  forcing 
the  admission  of  the  Communist  regime 
controlling  mainland  China  into  that 
body  pledged  to  uphold  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world  by  the  cooperation 
of  peace-loving  nations.  In  Korea 
Americans  will  see  the  growing  pains  of 
free,  democratic,  government.  Likewise 
Koreans  will  come  to  know  Americans — 
not  just  military  men,  and  diplomats, 
and  administrators,  but  men  and  women 
of  the  Main  Streets  and  by-streets  from 
Boston  to  California  and  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  Such  travel  will  build  net- 
works of  personal  friendship  and  under- 
standing. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  the  broadening   cultural  value 


of  these  contacts  between  our  people 
and  the  Koreans.  The  visitors  will  ex- 
perience the  expansion  of  the  human 
spirit  which  comes  in  watching  a  people 
reverently  observe  the  birthday  of  Bud- 
dha, the  birthday  of  Confucius,  and  the 
birthday  of  Jesus.  They  will  eat  Korean 
dishes  and  enjoy  the  tea  and  Keesang 
houses.  Let  them  visit  Ewha  University, 
a  great  institution  of  learning  which 
compares  vith  the  great  women's  col- 
leges in  the  United  SUtes.  See  the 
children  gaily  flying  their  kites.  VLsit 
the  pagodas  and  temples.  SUoU  through 
the  hidden  gardens.  See  Korean  indus- 
tries f)ouring  out  products  by  increasing- 
ly .skillful  labor.  Witness  the  traditional 
dances.  Listen  to  the  classical  music 
from  Korea's  own  instruments.  Relax 
in  the  historical  hot  springs  resorUs  Ob- 
serve the  farmers'  festivals.  Motor 
through  the  countryside  and  see  the  men 
and  women  at  work  in  the  fields  and  rice 
paddies.  Study  Korean  history  and  use 
the  camera  to  record  explorations  into  a 
civilization  as  ancient  in  its  quality  as 
it  is  modern  in  its  devotion  to  freedom. 

Yes,  Korea  is  rich  in  rugged  moun- 
tains, abundant  hot  springs,  countless 
Lslt.nds  and  inlets,  centuries-old  shrines, 
classical  and  modern  art.  sculpture, 
music,  dance,  and  literature,  a  depth  of 
soul  which  Ls  expre.ssed  in  a  love  of  the 
arts,  a  growing  economy  in  which  free 
men  are  at  work  in  productive  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  Visit  Cheju  Island 
where  ancient  folkways  survive  and  sea- 
maids dive  into  ocean  waters  to  gather 
seaweed.  But  Korea  is  richest  in  the 
spirit  of  Its  brave  people  holding  there 
at  the  38th  parallel,  along  with  our  men. 
the  fortress  of  freedom  against  the  pxjwer 
which  would  sweep  this  great  nation  from 
the  peninsula  into  the  sea. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  the  homeland  of  a  brave  and 
freedom-loving  people.  I  congratulate 
my  friends  on  the  economic  imagina- 
tion which  is  embodied  in  the  tourism 
program.  No  American  who  visits  Ko- 
rea's sacred  and  historic  soil  will  return 
without  renewed  faith  in  freedom  and  a 
deepened  determination  to  preserve  it. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hemphill  I  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  to  continue  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  justifiable  and  timely  discus- 
sion of  a  problem  which  affects  one  of 
the  major  industries  of  this  country.  I 
speak  of  the  textile  industry  upon  which 
the  economy  of  my  particular  State  is 
greatly  dependent.  From  time  to  time 
here  on  the  scene  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
we.  who  are  concerned,  have  tried  to  call 
attention  to  this  problem,  because  of  the 
fact  that  imports  from  various  countries. 


not  only  countries  that  are  friendly  but 
those  that  are  unfriendly,  continue  to 
Increase  These  imports  have  beat  down 
the  price  of  goods  that  are  manufactured 
with  American  labor  and  now  have  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the 
volume  of  textile  imports  is  directly  af- 
fecting the  ability  of  the  American  man- 
ufacturer to  market  his  goods  here  in 
America.  It  is  no  .secret  any  longer  that 
the  foreign  markets,  which  American 
manufacturers  in  the  textile  and  other 
industries  once  had,  have  either  been 
given  away,  traded  away,  stolen,  or 
otherwise  taken  from  the  people  of 
America.  It  is  no  secret  to  those  people 
who  work  in  the  textile  industry  or  to 
those  p>eople  who  went  to  war  in  an- 
other day  to  protect  this  country  and 
who  expected  to  come  back  to  a  pros- 
Ijerity  dependent  in  part  upon  the  tex- 
tile industry,  that  there  has  been  a  be- 
trayal and  that  betrayal  has  continued 
to  exist  The  goods  continue  to  come  in. 
We  on  the  scene  here  continue  to  try  to 
make  some  effort  to  get  some  relief,  but 
nothing  is  forthcoming  because  of  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  Government  and  of 
certain  people  in  certain  departments  of 
this  Government — and  those  people  are 
becoming  more  su.spect  every  year. 

This  industry  is  among  other  indus- 
tries being  threatened  with  such  com- 
petition that  in  a  few  years  we  will  not 
have  any  textile  industry.  We  not  only 
have  let  our  friends  come  in  under  one 
guise  or  another,  but  even  our  enemies 
are  exporting  to  this  country  and  the 
volume  increases  each  passing  month. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be  in 
Hong  Kong.  I  took  the  occaision  while  I 
was  in  Hong  Kong  to  purchase  at  some 
considerable  expense  and  inconvemence 
some  manufactured  cloth  which  was 
made  in  Red  China.  That  particular 
cloth,  because  it  was  made  in  Red  China, 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  under  our  reg- 
ulations, it  could  not  be  brought  back 
into  the  United  States  except  in  the  form 
of  manufactured  goods.  I  made  the 
purchase  through  the  assistance  of  some 
of  the  personnel  there  in  the  consulate 
who  knew  the  language  and  who  could 
take  me  around  to  the  shops  and  one 
thing  and  another.  I  bought  it  in  such 
packages  that  it  could  be  brought  mto 
the  United  States  without  bemg  in  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  Finally,  the  Department 
allowed  us  to  bring  it  into  the  United 
States,  I  have  had  that  cloth  tested  by 
people  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
textile  industry  for  many  years — people 
who  have  contributed  as  taxpayers — 
which  the  people  in  Hong  Kong  and 
the  Red  Chinese  and  others  have  not 
done.  Let  me  remind  you  again  of  the 
imtriotism.  application,  dedication,  and 
hard  work  our  textile  people  exhibit  and 
employ;  need  I  remind  you  that  each 
payday  taxes  are  withheld  from  their 
wages  to  supix)rt  this  Government. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Japanese  ex- 
r>orters  to  this  country  have  not  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  our  taxes.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  many  other  foreign 
countries  have  not  contributed  anything 
to  our  taxes,  have  not  sent  anybody  to 
provide  for  this  country,  have  not  done 
anything  for  this  country  except  to  live 
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off  of  it.  and  yet  we  continue  to  give 
them  our  largesse. 

I  have  here  a  lettei .  I  will  not  quote 
the  company's  name,  because  I  do  not 
want  any  retribution.  That  is  a  horrible 
thing  to  say.  but  in  these  days  and  times 
who  knows?     This  letter  went  on  to  say: 

Where  possible,  we  have  analyzed  both  the 
gray  and  the  finished  goods,  and  I  enclose 
the  head  of  our  rcKearch  departments 
analysis  of  these  goodc.  Generally,  as  you 
will  note,  these  goods  vary  from  ours  in 
weight  and  type  finish;  however.  I  can't  say 
that  our  quality  exceeded  theirs  by  much. 
As  we  discussed  earlier,  if  they  want  to,  they 
can  make  goods  comparable  to  ours.  In 
some  instances,  they  "load"  their  cloth  with 
starch  to  fool  the  public.  However.  In  others 
they  are  very  quality  conscious  throughout 
the  processing  of  the  cloth.  In  other  word?, 
the  domestic  textile  firms  cannot  be  assured 
of  continued  success  against  Imports  due  to 
quality. 

In  a  report  which  I  made  after  that 
particular  trip,  a  report  of  visits  I  made 
to  textile  plants  in  Hong  Kong  and  in 
certain  parts  of  Japan,  I  took  occasion 
to  put  in  that  report  remarks  of  what 
I  found  in  some  of  the  plants,  that  the 
machinery  which  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese have  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  ours. 
We  in  our  great  American  way  have  sold 
them  the  best  machinery.  Most  of  it, 
I  am  afraid,  has  been  financed  by  some 
do-gooders  up  here  in  what  we  call  the 
State  Department.  We  call  them  a  State 
Department.  I  am  not  sure  what  others 
will  call  them,  but  up  in  that  particular 
Department  they  tell  us  that  we  must  do 
this  for  one  puriaose  or  another,  and  they 
forget  the  American  people,  and  the  be- 
trayal continues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEZ^IPHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  following  the  war  we  bought  the 
most  modern  machinery,  gave  It  to  the 
Japanese,  sent  technicians  over  to  teach 
them  how  to  knit  gloves  and  mittens  that 
Americans  would  wear,  and  provided 
those  people  with  the  yam  to  make  the 
mittens  and  the  gloves.  That  was  after 
the  war.  What  do  we  find  now?  They 
have  now  taken  over  our  market.  Where 
we  once  had  30  or  40  knitting  mills  in 
this  country  we  today  have  13  left.  One 
happens  to  be  in  my  district. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  entirely  correct. 
We  not  only  gave  them  the  capital,  we 
gave  them  American-built  machinery 
and  we  furnished  the  technicians  and 
the  technical  processes,  the  know-how. 
What  we  did  not  furnish  was  the  actual 
housing  for  the  plants  themselves.  We 
furnished  the  cotton  at  8  cents  less  than 
we  charge  our  American  manufacturers. 
The  only  thing  we  did  not  furnish  with 
the  exception  of  actual  housing  for  the 
laborers,  so  far  as  I  can  determine  was 
some  of  the  management.  They  wanted 
to  take  care  of  the  management  them- 
selves.   We  did  not  furnish  their  labor. 

The  result  is  that  American  labor  it- 
self has  been  sold  down  the  river  right 
in  this  particular  field,  and  American 
textile  labor  has  been  sold  down  the 
river.  That  is  not  all;  there  are  other 
parts  of  labor,  organized  and  technical, 


that  have  been  sold  down  the  river  by 
this  policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  not  only  gave  them 
the  best  machinery  and  exp>orted  our 
know-how.  but  now  we  are  giving  them 
our  market  in  which  to  sell  their  cheap 
labor  poods. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  As  my  distinguished 
friend  well  knows,  in  the  marketing 
facilities  of  the  world  where  quality  is 
not  the  question,  the  question  of  profit 
necessarily  causes  the  factor  who  is  go- 
ing to  resell  the  goods  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  he  can. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  well  recollects, 
first  we  lost  the  markets  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  southeastern  part  of  Asia,  and 
that  section  of  the  world.  Then  we  lost 
whatever  markets  we  had  in  Western 
Europe,  markets  we  were  trying  to 
create.  Finally,  the  only  market  we  liad 
remaining  was  the  market  in  Candida, 
and  today  we  are  losing  the  markets  in 
Canada,  the  textile  markets  especif.lly. 
which  we  previously  had.  That  in  itself 
is  bad. 

Here  is  a  significant  statement  from  a 
man  who  has  been  in  the  business  and 
here  is  what  he  says  is  going  to  happen: 

Only  last  week  one  of  our  major  customers 
suggested  to  me  that  perhaps  In  the  not  too 
distant  future  he  would  be  forced  to  make 
his  garments  with  foreign  cloth  due  to  the 
fact  his  large  customers  were  not  sure  how 
long  they  would  continue  to  pay  the  price 
that  their  suppliers  would  have  to  charge 
to  use  domestic  goods. 

I  cannot  understand  the  "giveaway 
trade  and  market"  philosophy.  I  cannot 
understand  it  because  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  deserving  of  first  allegi- 
ance from  every  bureaucracy,  if  you  want 
to  call  It  that,  or  department,  if  it  has 
that  dignity,  every  Government  worker 
and  everybody  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  every  Congressman 
and  every  Senator.  If  we  are  going  to 
adopt  policies  uptown  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  I  have  not  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons,  which  are  against 
American  interests,  then  it  seems  to  me 
Benedict  Arnold  set  a  pattern. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  have  the  do- 
gooders  too  here  in  Congress  who  dish 
out  foreign  aid  all  over  the  world  to  build 
powerplants,  to  buy  the  machinery  to 
give  to  these  people,  to  build  the  plants 
and  so  forth.  We  had  an  example  of 
that  this  afternoon. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  end  result  of  the  multi-billion- 
dollar  long-term  program  for  South 
America  is  going  to  mean  more  imports 
into  this  country  from  South  America? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  never  questioned 
the  motive  of  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
his  vote.  If  his  experience  was  anything 
like  mine  getting  here,  he  had  a  hard 
time  getting  here,  he  has  a  hard  time 
staying  here  on  what  he  is  being  paid. 
I  think  the  Members  of  Congress,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  are  wonderful  people. 
I  do  not  want  to  discuss  that.  But  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  came  over 
and  listened  to  the  debate  today  and  I 
found  out  nobody  could  justify  it.  The 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  asking  for  the  legisla- 
tion, could  not  give  us  any  figtu-es;  the 


members  of  the  committee  sitting  here 
could  not  give  us  any  figures  to  justify 
it:  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  read 
from  the  report  that  they  could  not 
justify  it:  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  should  have  been 
concerned  with  the  legislation,  and  I 
assume  were,  said  it  was  nothing  but 
another  opportunity  to  go  out  and  steal. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
want  me  to  allow  somebody  to  steal  the 
tax  money.  That  is  as  simple  as  it  can 
be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
made,  and  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  him. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
any  time  we  export  an  American  job. 
just  one,  we  have  done  a  disservice  to 
an  American  citizen.  I  believe  the 
American  citizen  is  important.  That  has 
been  my  philosophy.  Any  time  an 
American  citizen  is  hurt  it  is  of  great 
concern  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
lot  of  these  agreements  being  made.  T 
think  the  strength  of  America  has  got 
to  be  shown  to  the  world,  and  until  we 
show  that  strength,  and  we  have  to  show 
strength  in  areas  of  trade  also,  we  can- 
not succeed.  We  keep  on  appropriating 
this  money  and  we  keep  on  losing 
friends.  If  the  gentleman  can  tell  me 
of  one  diplomatic  victory  or  one  victory 
to  our  trade  that  we  have  had  in  the 
last  10  years  through  these  policies,  I 
would  like  to  be  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed too.  In  1959  there  was  imported 
into  this  countiy  a  billion  300  million 
pounds  of  dressed  beef,  coming  princi- 
pally from  South  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  pay  our  farmers  to  take  land 
out  of  production,  we  pay  them  to  store 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.     Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS,  In  other  words,  what 
happened  with  the  importation  of  a 
million  pounds  of  dressed  beef  into  this 
coimtry?  Why,  we  displaced  the  con- 
sumption of  400  million  bushels  of  corn 
in  the  feed  that  would  have  gone  into 
the  animals  that  were  displaced. 

The  gentleman  is  interested  in  textiles. 
I  am  interested  in  agrictiltural  products 
and  in  the  welfare  of  this  country.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
is  today,  and  has  in  the  past,  been  will- 
ing to  take  the  time  and  the  trouble  to 
come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  state 
the  position  of  those  of  us  who  have  not 
been  here  quite  as  frequently  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  that 
just  about  a  week  or  10  days  ago  we  had 
a  sugar  bill.  That  particular  sugar  bill 
gave  a  bonanza  to  certain  people  over- 
seas, and  the  American  sugar  producer 
in  this  country  was  being  shut  off.  The 
door  was  shut  in  his  face  by  that  par- 
ticular legislation.  And,  that  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  has  been  going  on  here  for 
years.  Now,  if  somebody  wants  to  look 
around  at  our  situation  and  ask  us  why 
we  are  in  trouble,  it  is  pretty  obvious 
to  anybody  that  wants  to  reason  about 
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it  or  that  has  the  guts  to  get  up  and 
talk  about  it. 

Mx.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  memoranda  A 
and  B  showing  analyses  which  were 
made  of  the  Red  Chinese  cloth  which 
is  coming  into  the  United  States: 

A   CoMPAiiisoN   OF   Hong  Kong  and  U.S. 
Pabeics 

In  the  comparison  between  Hong  Kon'; 
and  Uii.  grey  goods,  all  samples  of  U.S.  goods 

represent  fabrics  woven   by with  the 

exception  of  one  sample. from 

Grey  cotton  sateen  In  the  8.04  ounce 
weight  made  In  Hong  Kong  appeared  to  have 
R  quality  equal  to  theirs  weighing  8.93 
ounces.  This  appearance  is  a  little  deceptive, 
since  the  Hong  Kong  fabric  was  woven  with  a 
ISfl  total  thread  count,  while  theirs  contain.s 
the  higher  183  total  thread  count  per  inch. 
This  lower  thread  count  would  permit  the 
use  of  coaxser  and.  therefore,  cheaper  cot- 
tons. Their  also  used  for  compari- 
son was  a  lighter  6  32  ounce  fabric,  but  still 
contains  the  higher  183  total  thread  count. 
Sijie  content  of  7  55  percent  for  the  Hoi:^ 
Kong  fabric  Is  about  the  same  as  that  used 
In  their  twills. 

Two  samples  of  grey  twills  from  Hong 
Kong  were  visually  compared  with  theirs. 
Overall  appearance  for  the  four  samples  of 
yarn  and  cotton  quality  was  about  equal. 
Theirs  was  a  little  higher  In  color  with 
slightly  le^s  trnsh  than  the  other  three 
samples.  The  Hong  Kong  twills  showed  a 
total  thread  count  of  144  and  164.  which 
averages  lower  than  the  174  for  theirs.  This 
lower  total  thread  count  and  coarser  yarn 
number  .seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  both 
grey  and  finished  cotton  goods  from  the 
Hong  Kong  area 

Fine  cotton  poplin  in  the  grey,  made  in 
Hong  Kong  compared  favorably  In  appear- 
ance with   their   combed    The  Hong 

Kong  sample  weighed  4.66  ounces  per  square 
yard  which  was  lighter  than  their  6.07  ounces 
per  square  yard  In  this  case  the  thread 
count  of  192.  Hong  Kong,  and  193  for  ours — 
which  would  indicate  lighter  number  for  the 
combed  Hong  Kong  fabric  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  since  the  Hong  Kong  fabric  showed 

a    deslze    loss   of    13.3   percent    while    

slashed  with  C  M.C.  only  lost  4.71  percent 
of  dry  weight.  iWe  use  more  cotton  per 
pound  of  cloth.) 

A  sample  of  grey  Hong  Kong  fine  sheeting 
In  the  3.13-ounce-per-squarc-yard  print 
cloth  weight  showed  appro.tlmately  equal 
quBllty  when  compared  with  our  3  11  ounces 
After  finishing  It  probably  would  be  difBcult 
to  distinguish  the  two  fabrics.  Total  thread 
count*  were  about  the  same  for  both  sam- 
ples 

A  second  Hong  Kong  fine  sheeting  or  print 
cloth  sample  in  the  4.21-ounce-per-square- 
yard  weight  also  appeared  equal  In  yarn 
and  cotton  quality  to  ours.  Thread  counts 
were  equal  and  size  content  was  within  1 
percent  of  each  other  These  two  samples 
could  be  used  in  the  same  garment  without 
difficulty. 


Comparison  Quautt  China  and  U.S.  Fabkics 
In  the  comparison  between  finished  Chi- 
nese and  US  fabrics  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  each  Chinese  sample  and  each 
U.S.  sample  represents  a  particular  weight 
and  construction.  It  is  dtfllcult  to  match 
these  samples  with  Its  exact  counterpart 
since  in  many  cases  the  exact  duplicate  does 
not  exist  or  was  not  available  for  study. 
However,  in  each  case  the  nearest  compara- 
ble sample  available  wae  selected  fur  this 
comparison. 

Starting  with  a  two-part  comparison  of 
cotton  shirting  the  18-cent  Chinese  goods 
was  obviously  of  lower  quality  than  the 
37-cent    U.S.    fabric.      The    Chinese    fabric 


weighed  3.01  ounces  per  square  yard  and  was 
heavier  than  the  2  46-ouncc-per -square-yard 
U.S.  fabric.  However,  the  difference  In  qual- 
ity waa  much  more  noticeable  after  deslzlng 
where  the  heavier  Imported  fabric  lost  32 
percent  or  one-third  of  Its  weight  as  tolu- 
able  starches  backfill  while  the  U.S.  fabric 
lost  only  1  percent.  A  noticeably  lower  yarn 
cpaallty  was  seen  In  the  Chinese  goods  after 
the  starch  had  been  removed 

The  next  comparlcnn  is  botwcrn  three  :am- 
ples  of  Chlne-'e  cottrn  twills  nnd  two  similar 
types  of  US.  twill.*.  In  the  white  sample 
th-f  Chinese  fabric  ccmtalned  about  6  per- 
cent of  backfill  which  was  removed  by 
doslzing.  This  amount  of  br.cktill  may  not 
bo  prohibitive  In  a  garnient.  particularly  for 
Pale  to  customers  In  a  low-income  area. 
However.  If  our  white  twMl  with  only  1  per- 
cent noncotton  content  l.s  ro'.d  In  the  »nmc 
area  the  5-percent  additional  cost  differences 
for  the  Chinese  goods  would  give  them  an 
additional  price  advantage.  The  U.S.  twill 
nlfio  presented  a  bolter  appearance  from  the 
standpoint  cf  twill  line  and  bleach.  The 
dyed  twill  camples  In  blue  and  black  from 
China  were  In  the  fi-oiuice  range  and  while 
they  did  not  look  as  good  as  the  dyed  US. 
samples,  part  of  this  difference  may  reflect 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  samples  were  heavier 
and  weighed  8.84  ounces  per  square  yard. 

2.  Cotton  denim  at  32  cents  per  yard  as 
made  in  China  was  of  lower  quality  than 
the  two  U.S.  samples  purchased  for  com- 
parison. The  China  sample  showed  a  lower 
combined  thread  count  (96)  than  the  two 
U.S.  samples  with  108  and  117.  This  would 
Indicate  the  use  of  coarser  yams  possible 
from  cheaper  cotton  where  the  cloth  weights 
were  about  the  same.  Examination  of  the 
samples  showed  lower  yarn  quality  and  more 
neps  In  the  Chinese  fabrics. 

Cotton  poplin  shirting  made  in  China 
showed  a  thread  count  and  weight  similar  to 
the  U3.  sample.  The  appearance  of  the 
Chinese  sample  was  not  as  good  as  the  U.S. 
sample.  In  shirting  fabrics  of  this  type  three 
factors  of  quality  are  very  critical.  These 
factors  are:  finish,  both  bleach  and  color, 
fabric  cover,  and  cotton  and  or  yarn  quality. 
The  U-S.  sample  showed  better  bleach,  better 
fabric   cover,  and  evidence  of  better  cotton. 

Cotton  (chlno)  finished  print  made  In 
China  was  comparable  In  weight  to  the  U.S. 
sample.  The  total  thread  count  of  156  for 
the  China  sample  was  less  than  the  189  used 
in  the  US  sample  This  would  Indicate  the 
vise  of  coarser  and  therefore  cheajjcr  yams. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  print- 
ing quality  on  the  basis  of  so  few  samples: 
however,  the  China  sample  shows  dull  colors 
of  red  and  black  while  the  US.  sample  with 
more  colors  in  the  pattern  was  very  bright, 
sharp,  and  clear  with  good  register  of  the 
different  colors. 

S;imples  of  cotton-rayon  (cord)  finished, 
one  Chinese,  and  two  United  States,  all 
looked  very  good.  In  fact,  tlie  China  sskinple 
with  a  260  threads  per  Inch  sley  count  aud 
310  total  thread  count  was  higher  than  the 
two  U.S.  samples  with  248  and  176.  The 
China  sample  at  7  91  ounces  per  square  yard 
Wiia  a  heavier  fabric  than  the  5  10-  and  6  58- 
ounce  U.S.  fabrics;  therefore  a  dtnet  weight 
comparison  does  not  mean  much  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  cheaper  62-cent  Chinese 
fabrics  contained  more  rayon. 

3.  Silk  samples  from  China  and  United 
States  were  not  directly  comparable  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  China  sample  with  a  sley 
count  of  320  per  Inch  and  a  pick  count  of 
123  gave  a  total  thread  count  of  442.  The 
US.  sample  was  a  lighter  fabric  with  a 
thread  count  of  232.  Due  to  weight,  weave, 
and  thread  count,  the  China  sample  was 
superior  to  the  UjS.  sample. 

Cotton  drapery  fabrics  from  China  were 
about  equal  on  the  basis  of  weight.  The 
China  sample  (green)  with  a  total  thread 
count  of  150  was  higher  than  the  106  total 
threads  seen  for   the   green   sample  of   U.S. 


drapery  material.  Overall  appearance  of  the 
fabrics  was  about  equal  for  the  China  and 
US.  fabric. 

The  sample  of  velvet  made  In  the  United 
states  was  heavier  and  a  better  pile  surface 
than  the  China  sample  Due  to  the  different 
roi^trvictioDs  porslble  In  velvet,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  reliable  comparison  between 
these  two  samples. 

Cotton  suiting:  A  sample  of  China  cotton 
suiting  was  compared  with  two  samples  of 
U.S.  cotton  stilting  The  black  samples  from 
China  and  the  United  States  were  about  the 
same  In  weight  and  appearance  The  blue 
sample  of  US  goods  was  lighter  but  with  a 
224  total  thread  count  was  of  better  quality 
than  the  black  Chinese  sample. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Speaker,  as  my 
fiiend  from  Iowa  .says.  I  am  not  only 
interested  in  textiles;  I  am  interested 
in  the  whole  picture.  Let  me  .^^ay  to 
any  of  you  who  have  not  been  hit  yet, 
that  you  are  going  to  be  hit  if  these 
policies  continue.  When  we  run  out 
of  textiles  as  an  expendable  industry 
in  this  particular  country,  if  the  policie.s 
continue,  they  are  going  to  look  around 
for  something  else  to  be  expendable. 

Here  is  a  little  book  on  Japane.se  elec- 
tronic imports.  You  can  go  to  any  store 
downtown  in  Washington,  if  you  are 
brave  enough  to  go  after  evenlncr,  since 
crime  has  been  rising  so  rapidly  lately, 
and  buy  a  little  Japanese  radio  or  elec- 
tronic device.  You  can  compare  it  to 
an  American  product,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  quality  is  as  good.  I  am  unhappy 
to  say,  and  yet  you  will  find  out  that 
the  price  is  far  below  the  American 
piXKluct.  Now.  there  are  hundreds  of 
Americans  involved  in  the  makinp  of 
electronic  equipment.  E>uring  the  war 
many  of  these  men  went  out  to  fight  for 
their  country  in  various  capacities,  as 
their  orders  determined.  And,  they 
came  back  to  America.  It  is  a  great 
country.  But.  all  of  a  sudden  the  work 
Rets  slack  in  the  electronics  field  that 
they  were  trained  and  schooled  in.  and 
tliey  begin  to  wonder  why  they  are  out 
of  work.  They  do  not  realize  that  they 
are  beinp:  betrayed  right  here  in 
Washington. 

You  can  take  the  .soft  coal  industry. 
if  you  want  to ;  you  can  take  the  leather 
soods  industry.  We  have  di.<!cussed 
here  from  time  to  time  literally  dozens 
of  industries  that  have  been  affected. 
These  dozens  of  indastries  that  have 
been  affected  are  such  that  they  cannot 
come  back. 

Now.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  came  out  in  the  Gaffney.  S.C. 
Ledger,  April  22,  1961.  entitled  "ACMI 
President  A.sserts  Imports  Report 
Shocking."  which  I  have  marked  "C. ' 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point; 
ACMI  PREsiD«>rr  Assekts  Imports  Rcport 

SlfOCKINC 

Chaju-otte.  NC— The  president  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Institute 
said  that  statements  aud  proposals  concern- 
ing textile  Imports  made  by  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy  show  a  shocking 
Kick  of  Information  and  understanding  of 
the  textile  Imports  situations  by  that  organ- 
ization. 

J.  M.  Cheatham  referred  to  a  memorandum 
to  President  Kennedy.  Sunday,  on  what  It 
said  was  the  new  offensive  mounted  by  the 
US.  textile  Industry. 
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The  committee,  compyosed  of  U.S.  indus- 
trialists, said  It  believes  that  the  injurious 
effect  of  textile  Imports  has  been  exagger- 
ated. 

To  this  Cheatham  answered: 

"The  facts  are  these;  Imports  of  all  textile 
manufactures  have  Increased  46  percent, 
cotton  cloth  by  221  percent  and  yarn  by  171.3 
percent  in  the  last  2  years  alone." 

Cheatham  continued.  "In  1958,  the  Na- 
tion's historic  position  as  an  exporter  of  tex- 
tiles was  reversed.  In  1960,  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles were  139  percent  of  exports.  Imports 
of  cotton  cloth  exceeded  exports  In  1960  for 
the  first  time  since  1875." 

Referring  to  what  has  been  called  export- 
ing of  American  Jobs.  Cheatham  asserted. 
"Imp>ort8  have  already  cost  Americans  tens 
of  thousands  of  textile  Jobs.  The  •tlll-rlsing 
trends  of  Imports  poses  a  continuing  threat 
to  the  Jobs  of  nearly  2  million  workers  In 
the  textile  and  apparel  Industries 

■'The  combination  of  modern  plants  and 
equipment,  low  wages,  and  low  raw  material 
costs  provides  the  oversea  producer  with  an 
Impossible  competitive  advantage.  It  Is  not 
a  matter  of  manufacturing  efficiency.  The 
American  textile  Industry  Is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  In  the  world." 

In  rebuttal  to  the  committee's  claim  that 
textile  quotas  represent  an  Injurious  Intru- 
sion of  Government  Into  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  ACMI  head  commented.  "Our 
concept  of  free  enterprise  has  never  contem- 
plated a  competition  based  u{X)n  price  alone 
when  that  price  Is,  In  turn,  based  upon  a 
wage  rate  Illegal  In  this  country.  This  kind 
of  comf>etltlon  will  destroy  rather  than  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  a  domestic  industry. " 

In  conclusion  Cheatham  said,  "The  textile 
Industry  does  not  seek  to  exclude  forelgn-ald 
textiles  from  the  American  marketplace,  but 
does  seek,  through  fiexlble  quotas,  a  balance 
between  U.S.  concern  for  the  economies  erf 
other  free  nations  and  for  our  own  economic 
strength  and  expanding  Job  opportunities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  let  me  tell  you 
what  has  happened  to  us  here.  We  have 
been  assured  from  time  to  time  that  in 
the  event  the  imports  began  to  get  so 
heavy,  we  would  get  some  reUef.  and  we 
have  been  assured  that  our  Government 
is  not  going  to  let  this  happen.  But, 
from  time  to  time  imports  have  come  in 
and  something  happens,  and  then  our 
Government  does  nothing — and  I  repeat, 
nothing — about  it.  How  long  is  that 
going  to  continue?  We  have  talked  here 
about  the  escape  clause.  I  have  not  seen 
any  relief  to  the  textile  industry  that  the 
escape  clause  has  guaranteed  or  assured. 
I  would  like  to  see  that  fonn  of  relief 
utilized,  but  I  have  been  here  now  almost 
5  years  and  I  remember  one  of  the  first 
letters  I  ever  wrote.  I  wrote  to  some  peo- 
ple in  the  textile  industr>'.  I  said,  "I 
have  not  been  here  but  about  30  days 
but  I  find  out  that  you  are  in  trouble." 
They  wrote  back  and  told  me,  no,  they 
had  an  agreement  with  the  administra- 
tion— which  was  the  previous  admini- 
stration, but  I  am  not  trying  to  make 
this  partisan — that  everything  was  going 
to  be  all  right. 

But  everything  was  not  all  right. 
Troubles  began  to  multiply.  Finally  I 
went  down  to  see  some  of  the  ofiBcials. 
I  talked  to  various  ones  there  and  they 
always  assured  me  that  everything  was 
going  to  be  all  right.  But  our  troubles 
continued  to  multiply. 

That  seems  to  be  the  attitude  today, 
"Everything  is  going  to  be  all  right." 
But  imports  aie  multiplying,  and  when 
Imports  multiply  our  troubles  multiply. 


THE    TRADE    AGREEMENTS    ACT THE    ESCAPE 

CLATTSE 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  discussion 
of  the  failure  of  the  escape  clause  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  on  this  floor.  I 
participated  briefly  in  that  discussion. 
Much  was  brought  out  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  escape  clause  that  I 
am  sure  is  not  widely  known.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  because  the 
failure  of  the  escape  clause  is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  many  industries  in 
this  counti-y  that  are  suffering  seriously 
from  import  comp>etition. 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
up  a  brief  history  of  the  clause,  a  primer, 
so  to  sp)eak.  that  would  give  the  facts 
for  everyone  to  see.  It  is  remarkable 
how  little  is  known  about  this  so-called 
escape  clause.  I  say  "so-called"  escape 
clause  because  it  is  that  in  name  only. 
Actually,  this  lack  of  knowledge  is  not 
merely  remarkable;  I  say  it  is  appalling. 
The  other  day  some  15  Members  spoke 
on  the  sorry  failure  of  this  clause  to 
answer  to  its  puipose,  but  I  did  not  see 
a  single  line  about  it  in  any  of  the  met- 
ropolitan newspapers.  This  is  of  itself 
a  pity ;  because  there  is  much  to  be  known 
about  this  clause  and  how  it  has  failed  to 
work.  Prom  the  present  highly  deficient 
state  of  knowledge  about  this  throughout 
the  country,  the  truth  about  it  would 
come  as  news;  and.  of  course,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  newspapers  to  carry  the 
news. 

There  are  several  misconceptions  about 
the  escape  clause  that  have  encouraged 
the  virtual  nullification  of  this  so-called 
remedy. 

For  one  thing,  the  idea  has  been  prop- 
agated that  the  President  has  the  right 
to  override  a  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendation for  a  higher  duty  on  the 
grounds  that  the  raising  of  a  tariff  rate 
would  offend  friendly  countries  with 
which  we  carry  on  trade. 

This  is  a  mischievous  doctrine  that 
rests  on  a  wholly  false  base.  I  shall  tell 
you  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hop)e  that 
this  misconception  can  be  destroyed  and 
laid  to  rest. 

In  the  first  place,  as  was  stated  by 
other  Members  on  this  fioor  last  week, 
when  we  enter  into  a  trade  agreement, 
we,  along  with  all  signatories,  under- 
stand that  each  party  specifically  and  un- 
equivocally resei-ves  the  right  to  modify 
or  withdraw  any  concession  that  had 
been  given,  such  as  a  duty  reduction,  if 
such  reduction  has  caused  or  threatens 
to  cause  serious  injury  to  an  industry  of 
the  coimtry  granting  the  concession. 

This  means  that  if,  for  example,  we 
have  reduced  a  duty  from  35  percent  to 
17 '2  percent  or  to  any  other  level,  we 
reserve  the  right,  as  do  all  other  coun- 
tries that  are  parties  to  the  agreement, 
to  restore  the  duty  to  35  percent  or  to 
some  intermediate  F>oint  if  the  industiT 
making  the  article  or  product  in  ques- 
tion in  this  counti-y  is  seriously  injured 
or  is  threatened  with  such  injury. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood contingency.  We  grant  a  conces- 
sion on  the  condition  that  w*e  can  modi- 
fy or  withdraw  it  if  certain  specified 
conditions  occur. 

If  these  conditions  do  come  to  pass,  as 
determined  by  a  duly  constituted  body, 


set  up  by  Congress,  namely,  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  after  public  hearings, 
conducted  under  published  rules,  the 
rest  of  it  should  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

What  right,  either  In  morals  or  in  law, 
or  in  the  name  of  friendship  or  interna- 
tional relations,  could  then  be  cited 
against  action  under  the  escape  clause? 

I  ask  in  all  good  conscience  and  in  the 
name  of  decency  and  keeping  faith  with 
American  industry,  that  is,  the  produc- 
ers of  the  materials,  articles,  and  com- 
modities that  sustain  our  economy; 
workers,  fanners,  miners,  mill  opera- 
tives; those  who  entiTist  to  their  Govern- 
ment the  honest  administration  of  the 
laws  passed  by  their  representatives — I 
ask  you,  how  can  the  question  of  inter- 
national relations  properly  be  inter- 
jected into  an  equation  that  is  so  clear 
in  its  meaning  and  its  definition  of  rights 
as  this  reservation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  be  the  result  of 
breaking  faith  by  the  Government  with 
those  to  whom  it  has  given  unqualified 
assurances  of  meaning  and  intent,  such 
as  were  documented  here  on  this  floor 
last  week?  These  assurances  were  in  the 
form  of  specific  statements  by  our  Presi- 
dents, Secretaries  of  State,  and  other 
high  officials,  all  designed  to  convince 
skeptics  and  doubters  that  the  trade 
agreements  program  was  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  hurt  and  jeopardy  of 
our  industries.  They  said  that  if  because 
of  error  in  judgment  or  as  a  result  of 
unforeseen  developments,  injury  did  oc- 
cur, there  was  a  sure  and  prompt  remedy 
in  the  escape  clause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  breaking  of  faith  in 
the  face  of  these  assurances  will  not  go 
down  easily.  I  feel  certain  that  when 
the  spotlight  is  thrown  on  these  facts 
the  reaction  will  not  be  pleasant. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
is  even  more  unseemingly  than  this. 

Not  only  do  the  various  countries  go 
into  a  trade  agreement  with  their  eyes 
open,  for,  after  all,  thLs  is  not  a  new 
program  but  one  of  years'  standing — not 
only  this,  that  they  know  what  their 
commitments  are;  but.  and  please  mark 
this  and  do  not  forget  it;  When  we  do 
raise  the  duty  or  put  on  an  import  quota 
under  this  escape  clause,  we  compensate 
the  countries  that  will  pay  the  higher 
duties  by  negotiating  compensatory 
tariff  reductions  on  other  items  with 
them. 

I  wish  to  heaven  that  someone  would 
tell  me  why  under  these  circumstances 
the  President  or  anyone  else,  should  find 
it  necessary  to  refuse  a  tariff  increase 
recommended  under  the  escapee  clause  Ly 
the  Tariff  Commission.  Certainly  noth- 
ing in  international  relations  could  re- 
motely justify  the  least  claim  that  any 
country  would  have  the  right  to  resent 
our  action. 

This  fiction  .should  therefore  be  buried 
now  beyond  resurrecting,  as  having  no 
justification  in  law,  morality,  or  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th^  White  House,  upon 
advice  of  the  State  Department  and 
other  executive  departments,  has  also 
rejected  Tariff  Commission  recommen- 
dations on  other  grounds,  thus  substi- 
tuting the  wisdom  of  the  Executive  for 
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that  of  our  expert  independent  Com- 
nxission  created  by  Congress  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  doing  technical  and  de- 
tailed work  for  the  Congress. 

How  can  this  be  justified  under  any 
proper  theory  of  the  delegation  of  power? 
Such  action  by  the  Executive  partakes 
clearly  of  policy  management;  and  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  tariffs  this 
is  the  exclusive  right  of  Congress. 

It  is  precisely  in  these  unjustified  ac- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  pursuit  of  false  admin- 
istrative goals  that  the  solemn  assur- 
ances given  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Congress  itself  by  the  highest  ofBcials  of 
the  land,  have  found  their  graveyard. 
It  is  here  that  they  have  been  dishon- 
ored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  much  is  at  stake  to 
permit  this  broken  faith  to  remain  un- 
repaired. Action  is  needed  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

The  legislative  proposal  to  correct  this 
breakdown  should  be  supported  and  the 
bill  should  be  enacted. 

Nothing  more  should  be  needed  than 
familiarity  with  the  facts,  and  these  are 
now  being  developed  and  being  brought 
forth. 

OPERATION    TEXTTLE    TRAVELER 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  in  my  part  of  the 
world,  some  of  the  fine  lidies  who  are 
interested  m  the  textile  industry  are 
trying  their  best  to  present  what  the 
industi-y  is  doing,  and  what  their  part 
of  the  industry-  is  doing,  through  various 
meetings,  at  various  clubs,  and  so  forth. 
The  program  is  called  "The  Textile 
Traveler."  The  reason  I  refer  to  it  here 
is  because  I  want  to  reassure  anybody 
who  listens,  or  will  read  this  Record,  of 
the  dedication  of  these  people.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  create  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  our  textile  industry,  and 
what  we  hope  it  is  going  to  be  if  we  can 
get  some  relief. 

A  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
George  K.  Caveny,  of  Rock  Hill,  S C, 
is  in  charge  of  the  program  and  I  shall 
include  at  this  point  a  script  outlining 
what  they  are  doing  in  that  fine  program. 
I  congratulate  her  and  the  12  girls 
associated  with  her  on  their  fine  work; 

1  Thk  Tzxtilz  Tkavelxr 

SUGGESTED  BBMAaK.S  ro»  USE  BY  CLUB  PROCB.\M 
CHAI«NLA>f  IN  INTRODUCING  "THi:  TEXTlLi: 
TRAVELER" 

Our  program  today  Is  concerned  with 
America's  textile  industry.  Even  though, 
we  are  all  its  customers,  many  of  us  don't 
realize  the  scope  of  this  Industry.  Acco.d- 
tng  to  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute,  the  national  textile  trade  associa- 
tion which  developed  today's  program,  there 
are  about  8,000  textiie  planu  in  America. 

The  Industry  employs  almost  a  million 
workers  In  44  States. 

It  has  a  payroll  of  $3  2  billion  a  year. 

Its  sales  amount  to  more  than  $13.7  bil- 
lion  a  year. 

Its  products  are  so  varied  that  the  industry 
supplied  the  Armed  Forces  with  more  than 
10.000  different  items  during  vVorld  War  II. 
Each  of  us  uses  a  variety  of  textile  products 
24   hours   a   day.   around   the   clock. 

And,  according  to  the  young  lady  who  will 
handle  our  program  today  the  best  U  yet 
to  come. 

So  that  you  can  hear  and  see  a  bit  more 
about  what  8  new  in  textUea,  I'd  like  to  in- 
troduce   of  the In  this  area. 

she's  "the  textile  traveler." 


CONTKirrS  OF  "THE  TEXTILE  TUAVELBB"   .\ND 
WHERE  THEY    MAT  BE  OBTAINED 

Materials  in  order  of  demonstrations  (&g- 
urea  In  parentheses  indicate  resupply 
source):  (I)  5  &  10  Cents  Stc«-e:  (2)  ~The 
Textile  Traveler."  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  1501  Johnston  Building. 
Charlotte.  NC  :  (3)  drug  store;  (4)  depart- 
ment or  fabric  store;  (5)  hardware  store: 
(8)    mens  store:    (7)   grocery  store. 

Demonstration  No.   1     Changing  scarf   (2). 

Demonstration  No.  2;  Balloon  demonstra- 
tion (a.)  balloon  (I);  (b)  contour  gauze  (3). 

Demonstration  No.  3:   Straw  matting  (1). 

Demonstration  No.  4:  Cotton  roving  (2). 

Demonstration  No   5:  Gray  goods  (2). 

Demonstration  No    6:    Printed  goods   (3). 

Demonstration  No.  7:  Stretch  socks  (a) 
Lirge  size  (1  or  4) :  (b)  child's  size  ( I  or  4t. 

Demonstration    No     8:    Sptandex    yarn    (2). 

Demonstration  No.  9;  Dry  wrinJtle  recovery 
demonstration  (a)  treated  sample  (2);  (b) 
control  sample  (2). 

Demonstration  No.  10;  Wash  and  wear  dem- 
onstration (a)  treated  sample  (2);  (b>  con- 
trol sample   (2);    (c)    treated  sample    |2). 

Demonstration  No.  11:  Treated  surgical 
gauze  (  2  ) . 

Demonstration  No.  12:  Fluorochemlcal 
demonstration  (a)  fluorochemlcal  treated 
sample  (2) :  (b)  grape  Juice  (7). 

Demonstration  No.  13:  T-Shlrt  (1  or  4). 

E>emonstratlon  No  14:  Nylon  stockings  (a) 
15  denier  r4):  (b)  silk  stockings  (4  or  2): 
(c)  service  weight  (4). 

Demonstration  No.  15:  Packs  of  man-made 
fiber  (ncrllan)  (2)  (a)  acrllan  Jersey  (4>; 
(bi  ajrllan  blanket  (4);  (c)  acrllan  r\ig 
sample  (2) . 

Demonstration  No.  18:  Fiberglass  demon- 
stration (a)  screening  (5  or  2);  (b)  marble 
(2) :    fc)   fabric  (4  or  2). 

Demonstration  No  17:  Fashion  fabric  dem- 
onstration   (a,   b,  c,  etc.). 

Demonstration  No.  18 :  Miniature  parachute 
(2). 

Demonstration  No  19:  Dye  bath  demon- 
stration (a)  powdered  dye  (2);  (b)  beakers 
(2);  (c)  thermoa  (I  or  3);  (d)  cotton-silk- 
acctate  swatches  (2) . 

Demonstration  No.  20:   Laminated  cotton 

Demonstration  No.  21:  Non-wo»nen  fab- 
rics (a)  milk  Alter  (2):  (b)  lithograph  pad 
(2);    (c)    decorative  fabric    (2). 

Demonstration  No.  22:  Cross  dye  demon- 
stration (a)  greige  sample  ^2);  (b)  dyed  sam- 
ple   (2):    (c)    dyed   sample    (2). 

Demonstration  No.  23:  "Textile  Traveler" 
case  (2). 

"The  Textile  Traveler"  script  and  further 
Information   may  be  obtained  from  ACMI. 

TIPS     ON     GIVINC     "THE    TEXTILE    TR.AVELER" 

Relax.  That's  first  and  foremoet.  Youll 
find  that  giving  the   "Traveler"  Is  fun. 

Prepare  your  "Textile  Traveler"  before  go- 
ing before  an  audience  Pack  your  demon- 
stration materials  in  order  of  appearance. 
Then  you'll  always  have  your  n«tt  demon- 
stration before  you  to  keep  you  queued  in 
on  your  talk. 

Here's  a  checklist  of  things  to  do  im- 
mediately before  a  performance: 

1.  Pill  your  thermos  with  hot  water  for 
the  dye  bath  demonstration.  The  hotter 
the  water  the  better  the  resul*. 

2.  Fill  large  beaker  full  of  tapwater,  then 
divide  wat^r  between  beakers. 

3.  Check  the  wrappings  on  King  Tut.  He 
won't  keep  his  shape  as  well  if  the  gauze  (jets 
dilapidated.  They  will  have  to  be  replaced 
eventtially. 

4  Have  your  beakers  of  water  placed  on 
the  rostrum  or  table  In  advance,  so  you  can 
make  an  entrance  carrying  the  "Traveler" 
when  Introduced. 

5.  Blow  up  King  Tut  In  advance  and  place 
on  table  with  beakers. 

6.  Have  about  12  Inches  of  roving  and  4 
feet  of  spandex  unwound  from  bobbin  before 
performance  to  prevent  delay  during  talk. 


A  certain  aooount  of  Juggling  of  beakers 
wUl  be  ncceasary.  You  must  empty  the 
smaller  beaker  Into  the  Hist  t>efore  measur- 
ing out  a  half  teaspoonful  of  dye  powder 
Into  It  for  dye  bath. 

Remember  that  the  cards  attached  to  the 
fashion  fabrics  are  {xtrt  of  the  script.  Re- 
placement fabrics  will  be  different  ones. 
w  1th  different  stories. 

After  you've  given  the  talk  a  few  times, 
don't  bother  to  follow  the  script  too  clocdy. 
It  is  most  effective  when  given  In  your  own 
words.  Time  yourself  In  giving  the  talk. 
By  deleting  parts,  you  can  gage  It  for  30-, 
20-.  and  15-mlnute  appearances.  For  sug- 
gested deletions,  see  the  script  outline. 

SCRIPT    OUTLIW*     "THE    TEXTILE    TEAVELEB  ' 

I.  Introduction. 

I.  Changing  scarf . 

2  Inflated  balloon. 

II.  Spinning  and  weaving. 

3  Straw  matting. 
4.  Twist  roving. 

III.  The  gray  goods  story. 
5    Gray  goods  sample. 

6.  Printed  sample. 

rv.  Stretch  and  return. 

7.  Stretch  sock. 

8.  Stretch  spandex. 

V.  Wrinkle  recovery. 

9.  Dry  wrinkle  recovery. 

10.  Wet  viTlnkle  recovery. 

VI.  Water  and  stain  repellency 

11.  Surgical  gauze 

12  Fluorochemlcal  treatment, 
vn.  Fiber  qualities  versatility. 

13  Cotton  T-shirt. 
VIII.  Man-made  fibers. 
Fiber  development. 

14  Nylon  stocking  demonstration. 

15.  Packs  of  fiber. 

IX   A  multlflber  industry. 

16.  Glass  fiber,  marble,  fabric. 

X.  The  fashion  fabric  story. 

17.  Ehsplay  fashion  fabrics. 

XI.  Textiles  In  Industry. 

18.  Parachute  demonstration. 

XII.  New  methods,  products. 

19.  I>ye  bath. 

20.  Laminated  cottons. 

21.  Non woven  fabrics. 

22.  Cross-dye  samples. 

A  set  of  script  sequence  or  cue  cards  Is 
available. 

The  sequence  cards  follow  this  script  out- 
line. "Vou  may  want  to  fill  In  other  key 
words  or  phrases  to  help  cue  yourself  to  the 
script 

The  script  Is  timed  at  about  SO  minutes 
That  may  be  too  long  for  some  audience 
situations.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for 
shortening  a  performance.  listed  in  sug- 
gested order  of  deletion : 

1.  Delete  sequence  card  VII,  fiber  quallUes. 
versatility,  covering  script  from  "These  last 
few  demonstrations.  •  •  '"on  page  10,  to 
"•  •  •  waffle-weave  underwear  for  warmth" 
on  page  11.     Save  about  l'^  minutes.        V 

2  Delete  sequence  card  IV.  stretch  and 
return,  covering  script  from  "Now  let's  look 
•  •  •"  on  page  5  to  "•  •  •  their  original 
shapes"  on  page  6.     Space  about  1  minute. 

3.  Delete  sequence  card  II.  spinning  and 
weaving,  covering  script  from  "But  let's  go 
back  •  •  •  "  on  page  3  to  "The  American 
public"  on  page  4.  Save  about  1>^  min- 
utes. 

4  Delete  sequence  card  HI.  the  gray 
goods  story  covering  script  from  "I'll  bet 
many  of  you  •  •  •"on  page  4  to  "•  •  •  in 
America  last  year"  on  page  5.  Save  about 
I'i  minutes. 

5  Delete  sequence  card  X,  the  fashion 
fabric  story,  covering  script  from  "America's 
textile  Industry  •  •  '"on  page  15  to  "•  •  * 
set  the  fashion  pace"  on  p;»ge  17.  Save 
about  3 '.J  minutes. 

These  deletions  would  shorten  the  presen- 
tation by  an  estimated  9  to  10  minutes. 
Other  script  sequences  may,  of  course,  be 
deleted  at  your  discretion. 
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SCRIPT  rOR  "THE  TEXTILE  TRAVELER" 

Good  morning  Today  I  am  going  to  show 
you  something  about  the  magic  (change 
color  of  scarf)  of  textiles  (change  scarf 
again).  By  the  magic  of  textiles  I  don't 
mean  magician's  magic,  like  this  little  scarf 
(change  scarf  again).  I  mean  the  magic  of 
science  and  technology  that  the  textile  In- 
dustry Is  using  every  day  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Now.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  how  this 
scarf  changed  color — that  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
real  magicians — but  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  about  textiles. 

This  little  case — we  call  It  "The  Textile 
Traveler"— contains  the  story  of  textiles,  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  basic  industries. 

To  help  me  get  started  on  that  story.  I've 
brought  along  a  friend.  Let's  Imagine  he's 
an  Egyptian  mummy.  We  call  him  King 
Tut. 

King  Tut  is  here  to  model  one  of  the  first 
proven  uses  of  cotton  cloth.  We're  certain 
that  people  wore  clothes  before  King  Tuts 
lime,  but  only  from  Egypt  do  we  have  sam- 
ples of  fabric  used  In  the  Near  East  nearly 
4,000  years  ago. 

The  wrappings  around  our  King  Tut's  head 
are  not  too  dissimilar  from  the  wrappings 
on  a  real  mummy.  To  the  eye.  they  would 
seem  almost  alike  In  weight  and  weave. 

However,   there  Is  a  difference. 

This  cloth  is  actually  conforming  gatize. 
It  retains  Its  shape  even  after  we've  taken 
the  wind  out  of  King  Tut. 

What  made  It  keep  Its  shape? 

Something  called  fiber  and  fabric  engi- 
neering. 

There  Is  no  adhesive  on  our  King  Tut.  The 
gauze  Just  clings  to  itself.  It  was  engineered 
for  \ue  as  surgical  dressing  for  Joints,  fingers, 
wrists,  and  ankles.  The  gauze  gives  with 
normal  movement. 

This  Is  an  example  of  engineering  to  ac- 
complish a  specific  end  purpose.  The  over- 
all purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  produce  what 
the  consumer   wants  and   needs 

But  let's  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  man 
on  earth,  when  he  first  discovered  the  two 
basic  motions  which  enabled  him  to  clothe 
himself. 

The  first  motion  was  Interlacing  or  weav- 
ing. Like  this  straw  mat.  woven  out  of  nat- 
ural materials  early  man  found  around  him. 
The  big  drawback  Is  obvious.  Such  a  prod- 
uct Is  hardly  wearable. 

Man  needed  other  materials  for  clothing. 
And  he  found  them  In  cotton,  wool.  silk,  and 
fiax.  but  not  until  he  discovered  the  second 
basic  motion  of  textiles,  the  simple  twist. 

This  is  ootton  fiber  (pull  fibers  apart). 
As  you  can  see.  It  has  no  strength  In  Its 
present  form.  The  fibers  Just  come  apart 
when  you   pull. 

However,  one  day  man  twisted  a  group  of 
fibers,  like  this  (twist  fibers). 

And  he  found  he  oould  form  a  continuous 
strand  of  yarn  with  lots  of  strength. 

This  twisting  of  fibers,  of  course.  Is 
spinning. 

For  several  thousands  of  years,  spinning 
and  weaving  were  done  for  the  most  part  In 
the  home,  by  hand.  A  slow  and  expensive 
process. 

But  the  industrial  revolution  changed  all 
that. 

Today  ultramodern  plants  are  turning  out 
billions  of  yards  of  fabric  to  supply  the 
American  public. 

I'll  bet  many  of  you  In  the  audience  don't 
know  that  the  great  bulk  of  cloth  being 
turned  out  by  the  textile  Industry  looks  like 
this  when  It  Is  sold  for  the  first  time. 

This  Is  known  as  gray  goods. 

But  let's  back  up  a  minute.  There  are 
many  processes  between  raw  fiber  and  gray 
or  unfinished  cloth. 

Let's  take  a  pound  at  cotton  and  follow  It 
through. 


First,  all  the  fibers  are  separated,  then  re- 
arranged so  they  run  parallel,  then  twisted 
Into  almost  20  miles  of  yam.  then  woven  into 
4  yards  of  gray  goods  which  can  be  mar- 
keted for  less  than  20  cents  a  yard. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  efficient  manufactur- 
ing processes  In  the  world  today. 

Gray  goods  like  these  then  go  to  plants 
for  finishing  and  printing. 

And  presto. 

The  piece  of  gray  goods  is  turned  Into  a 
prlntcloth  like  this  (display  printed  goods  i. 

This  Is  but  one  of  more  than  6,000  differ- 
ent prints  turned  out  in  America  last  year. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  character- 
istics that  can  be  engineered  Into  fabric. 

This  sock,  for  Instance,  stretches  Then  It 
goes  back  Into  Its  original  shape. 

This  stretch  and  return  characteristic  was 
engineered  Into  the  yarn. 

A  crimp  was  set  In  the  yarn  by  heat,  In 
much  the  same  way  that  curl  Is  set  in  a 
woman's  hair  by   a  permanent  wave. 

You  can  stretch  the  yarn  by  pulling  the 
crimp  straight,  but  It  goes  right  back  Into 
the  crimp  position  when  you  let  go. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  a  special  stretch 
yam. 

Would  you  take  this  length  of  yarn  and 
walk  away  from  me?  Keep  going.  You  see. 
It  stretches  almost  three  times  Its  original 
length.  Now.  let  it  go.  See,  it  snaps  right 
back. 

This  yarn — it  Is  a  chemical  fiber  developed 
to  outdo  rubber — Is  used  where  high  elastic- 
ity Is  needed.  In  the  two-way  stretch,  for 
Instance. 

Both  this  and  the  fiber  In  the  stretch 
socks  have  a  memory  for  their  original 
shapes. 

Wouldn't  It  be  wondeful  If  fabric  In  our 
clothing  had  a  memory  for  Its  unwrlnkled 
state? 

Well,  the  textile  Industry  Is  working  on 
Just  that. 

Technically,  the  phenomenon  Is  known  as 
wrinkle  recovery. 

111  show  you. 

First,  well  wrinkle  these  samples  of  cot- 
ton cloth  Into  little  balls. 

We  open  our  hands  and  notice  that  one 
of  them  fluffs  back  out.  The  other  stays 
balled  up.  I'll  do  it  again.  This  time  I'll 
drop  them  on  the  table      See? 

I'll  pass  these  around.  You  can  try  It 
yourself.  Just  squeeze  the  samples  Into 
tight  balls  and  let  them  go.  You'll  notice 
the  difference.  And  check  the  two  samples 
for  wrinkles. 

One  has  plenty.    The  other  only  a  few. 

The  wrinkle  recovery  wiis  put  Into  that 
treated  sample  by  a  chemical  finish. 

Now,  here's  a  demonstration  of  wet 
wrinkle  recovery. 

First.  I'll  squeeze  these  two  samples  of 
cloth  into  balls  and  get  them  good  and 
wrinkled.  Can  you  see  the  wrinkles?  Then 
I  dip  them  Into  this  beaker  of  water,  swirl 
them  around  and  then  get  some  of  the 
water  off  In  this  towel. 

As  soon  as  one  of  these  samples  got  wet. 
the  wrinkles  In  It  began  to  disappear.  This 
Is  known  as  wet  wrinkle  recovery.  You  In 
the  audience  probably  know  it  as  wash  and 
weur. 

I'll  pass  these  around  to  you  In  a  moment. 
First  I  want  to  show  you  another  extjnple. 

I'll  twist  some  wrinkles  Into  this  sample 
and  Just  pat  a  little  bit  of  water  in  the  center 
of  the  wrinkles. 

You  can  see  that  where  the  fabric  is  wet. 
the  wrinkles  are  gone.  The  water  triggers 
the  fabric's  memory  for  Its  unwrlnkled 
state. 

I'll  pass  all  three  of  these  samples  around 
so  you  can  see  how  the  treated  samples  have 
Ironed  themselves. 

And.  by  the  way,  these  samples  won't 
shrink.  Shrinkage  has  long  since  been  en- 
gineered out  of  cotton. 


Shirts,  dresses  and  even  sheets  that  don't 
need  any  ironing  are  already  on  the  market. 

This  new  wash  and  wear  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  science  transforming  a  fiber  we've 
been  using  since  the  days  of  Egypt,  cotton 
Into  a  fabric  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Now,  here's  a  fabric  engineered  for  yet 
another  end  use. 

This  Is  surgical  gauze.  I  can  see  you 
through  It  and  If  the  light  Is  right,  you 
should  be  able  to  see  me.  This  Is  a  very 
open  weave.    Air  passes  through  It  freely. 

But  watch.  I  pour  some  water  on  It  and 
the  water  doesn't  go  through.  The  gaxize 
can  hold  water. 

A  silicone  treatment  has  made  this  gauze 
water  repellent.  The  silicone  doesn't  clog  up 
the  holes  between  the  threads,  either. 

It  Increases  the  surface  tension  on  the 
water  and  keeps  the  water  from  breaking 
down  Into  droplets  small  enough  to  pass 
through  the  spaces.  You  might  say  It  takes 
the  wetness  out  of  water 

A  hard  stream  of  water,  of  course,  would 
force  Its  way  through  the  gauze 

This  scientific  demonstration  has  a  very 
practical  application,  too.  It  opened  the 
door  to  a  new  field  for  cotton  fabric — outer- 
wear and  rainwear. 

Here's  another  way  fabric  can  be  treated. 

I'm  confident  that  each  one  of  you  In  the 
audience  has  had  the  misfortune  to  spill  Ink. 
soup,  or  catsup  on  your  clothing.  All  of  you 
know  that  can  mess  up  your  day. 

■Well,  let's  spill  a  little  grapcjulce  on  this 
fabric.     You  know  how  grapejulce  will  ftaln. 

Now.  let's  pour  It  off  and  brtish  the  fabric 
with  a  tissue. 

See?     No.  stain. 

The  fabric  has  been  treated  with  a 
fiuorochemical.  This  treatment  enables  the 
fabric  to  resist  oils  as  well  as  waterborne 
stains. 

Textile  scientist*  are  now  working  on  a  way 
to  make  cloth  reslft  airborne  dirt  particles. 
It  seems  that  most  soiling  of  fabric  ccMnes 
from  dirt  particles  in  the  air. 

These  last  few  demonstrations  have  shown 
that  chemicals  can  change  the  characteris- 
tics of  fabric. 

Physical  processes  also  can  change  the 
chau'acteristlcs  of  fabric  or  make  special  use 
of  the  inherent  qualities  of  a  fiber. 

Here's  a  knitted  T-shirt.  This  one  is  a 
boy's  size,  but  men  wear  them  too.  In  fact, 
the  Army  thinks  its  men  should  wear  them, 
particularly  when  the  troops  are  out  in  the 
hot  sun.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  found 
that  men  stay  cooler  with  them  than  with- 
out them  In  summer.  That's  because  of  the 
absorbency  of  cotton. 

Besides  keeping  men  cooler  in  summer, 
knitted  cottons  also  help  out  In  wintertime. 
Knitted  cottons  have  all  but  replaced  the 
red   flannels   of   grandpa's  day. 

That's  because  they  are  knitted  or  woven 
like  a  waffle,  with  pockets  of  air  that  act  as 
Insulation.  Recent  pwl'ir  explorations  and 
edge-of-space  altitude  flights  would  have 
been  almost  Impossible  without  the  new 
lightweight  waffle-weave  underwear  for 
warmth. 

Just  l>efore  the  turn  of  this  century  scien- 
tists came  up  with  a  fiber  that  did  not  grow 
naturally  on  a  tree  or  an  animal.  That  was 
rayon,  the  flrst  manmade  fiber.  It  came 
from  woodpulp  or  cellulose. 

Rayon  was  first  produced  In  this  country 
In  1910.  In  the  twenties,  acetate  was 
added  to  the  manmade  fiber  family.  In 
1938.  after  years  of  experimentation,  nylon 
was  announced.  Since  then,  a  host  of  other 
manmade  fibers  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, each  for  a  specific  end  use. 

Rayon  and  acetate  are  derived  from  liquid 
solutions.  The  liquid  turns  to  a  solid  strand 
In  an  acid  bath.  In  the  case  of  nylon  and 
the  later  manmade  fibers,  the  liquid  solu- 
tion is  turned  into  solid  strands  by  extrud- 
ing the  solution  Into  air.  and  the  air  turns 
the  liquid  Into  fine  strands  of  fiber. 
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It  took  a  lot  of  developing  before  industry 
was  able  to  produce  a  strand  of  nylon  ftne 
enough  for  the  ladies  taste  in  stocltings 
This  stocking,  for  example,  is  so  sheer  that 
it's  hardly  there  at  all.  Compare  this  with 
the  finest  silk  stocking  available  at  the  time 
nylon  hoee  came  on  the  market.  Silk,  of 
course,  remains  a  luxury  fabric  for  such 
things  as  gowns  and  Interior  decor. 

You  know,  a  friend  complained  to  me  that 
her  nylons  don't  wear  as  long  now  as  they 
did  when  they  first  came  out.  I  told  her 
that  was  because  she  was  choosing  these 
beautiful  sheer  models  and  that  if  she  Just 
wanted  st<x;kings  to  last  she  could  buy  these 
heavier  denier  (den'yer)  hose  like  the  earliest 
nylon  stockings. 

I  told  her  that  these  would  last  her  until 
she  was  a  grandmother. 

Her  answer  was;  "If  I  wore  those  stockings. 
Id  never  get  to  be  a  grandmother." 

Manmade  fibers  come  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  two  forms,  filament  or  long  strands, 
and  staple,  or  chopped-iip  filament.  Staple 
can  be  blended  with  other  fibers  and  run 
through  the  spinning  and  weaving  process, 
jtist  like  cotton 

More  recent  developments  have  made  it 
possible  to  engineer  the  same  chemical  com- 
pound into  fibers  lor  different  uses.  Let 
me  show  you. 

All  three  of  these  packages  contain  acrylic 
(a  kril'  lick)  fiber.  Chemically,  they  are  the 
same  bxu  they  have  been  engineered  differ- 
ently. 

From  one.  you  get  apparel  fabric.  Like 
this  Jersey. 

From  another  comes  a  fabric  for  blankets. 

And  from  the  third  comes  carjjeting. 

Just  think,  the  same  chemical  fiber,  but 
engineered  for  these  widely  different  end 
uses. 

Here's  another  product  turned  out  by  the 
textile  industry.     Its  screening 

Rayon  and  acetate  are  made  from  pulp- 
wood  Nylon  and  the  other  newer  manmade 
fibers  are  made  primarily  from  petroleum 
The  material  in  this  screening  Is  glass. 

Glass  fiber  Is  so  fine  that  this  marble  will 
yield  almost  91  miles  of  it.  The  filament, 
in  various  sizes,  can  be  used  in  fabric  as 
well  as  in  screening.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
drapery  fabric  made  from  glass  fiber. 

America's  textile  industry  obviously  Is  a 
multiflber  Industry  We  are  still  using  the 
fibers  of  ancient  Egypt  and  we  are  using 
fibers  fresh  from  the  research  laboratory. 

It's  really  a  blending  of  the  old  and  the 
new. 

Speaking  of  blending,  different  fibers  can 
be  blended  together  to  yield  an  end  prod- 
uct with  characteristics  of  each  contribut- 
ing fiber.  Some  say  blending  offers  the  tex- 
tile industry  as  much  challenge  as  alloys 
offered  in  metals. 

A  blend  of  manmade  fiber  and  cotton,  for 
instance,  yields  a  fabric  with  the  softness 
and  absorbency  of  cotton  as  well  as  the 
inherent  qu^ck-drying,  easy  ironing  quali- 
ties of  manmade  fibers. 

America's  textile  industry  designs  and 
manufactures  the  fabrics  which  spur  the 
imaginations  of  fashion  couturiers  through- 
out the  world. 

Fashion  Is  much,  much  more  than  the 
cut  of  the  cloth.  It  is  the  cloth  itself — its 
color,  design,    weight   and    texture. 

These  qualities  are  engineered  into  the 
fabric  by  the  textile  Industry.  The  fashion 
designer  uses  the  fabric  to  create  his  effect. 

By  the  way.  have  you  ever  stopped  to 
wonder  why  and  how  certain  trends  of  color, 
pattern  and  texture  develop?  Well,  one 
theory  among  fabric  designers  is  that  the 
American  public  is  influenced  In  its  fashion 
tastes   by   almost    everything   that    happens. 

There's  a  saying  that  "fashion  follows  the 
headlines.  '  When  current  events  throw  the 
news  spotlight  on  a  remote  corner  of  the 
world,    it's    quite    possible    that    a    fashion 


trend  refiecting  the  art  and  culture  of  that 
area  may  develop. 

Or.  closer  at  home.  let's  take  the  case  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy.  She  came  into  the 
news  spotlight  right  along  with  her  husband. 

And  In  no  time,  her  taste  was  setting  the 
pace  in  fashions  for  many  American  women, 
In  color  and  design,  even  to  her  pillbox  hats. 

Fabric  designers  also  respond  to  whatever 
Is  around  them. 

And  when  the  fabric  designer  and  the 
American  public  both  react  In  the  same  way 
to  the  same  stimulus  •  •  •  a  fashion  trend 
Is  born. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  more  than  6.000 
different  printcloth  patterns  were  turned  out 
by  the  Amterican  textile  Industry  in  1960 
When  you  add  the  other  thousands  of  yarn- 
dyed  fabrics  and  woven  patterns  the  figure 
approaches  10.000. 

In  such  numbers.  It  is  obvious  that  many, 
many  trends  develop. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  a  few 

|Dlspl;iy  fabrics  No6.  17  a,  b.  c.  etc.j  As 
you  see,  some  of  these  lovely  fabrics  are 
printed.  Others  are  the  result  of  Interlacing 
different  colored  yarns  to  iorm  designs. 

There  are  many  variations  that  can  be 
woven  into  fabric  on  the  loom,  even  intri- 
cate tapestries  and  brocades. 

In  each  case,  the  designer  of  these  fabrics 
was  working  months  and  even  years  {ihead. 

Whether  they  figured  the  buying  public's 
taste  correctly  depends  on  what  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  buys. 

So  you  see,  by  giving  the  fashion  designer 
his  materials,  the  textile  industry  helps  set 
the  fash  on  pace. 

So  far,  we've  talked  mostly  about  textiles 
In  apparel.  The  textile  industry  does  much 
more  than  produce  fabrics  for  clothing  Lit- 
tle more  than  half  of  the  industry's  pro- 
duction Koes  into  clothing  The  rest  goes 
into  hou.iehold  furnishings  and  Industrial 
uses. 

The  tires  on  your  car  would  not  last  ex- 
cept for  ihe  textile  cording  In  them. 

Anywhere  you  look  In  your  home,  you'll 
see  textile  products.  drai>erle8,  towels,  rugs, 
even  the  insulation  In  your  home's  electrical 
wiring  system,  and  in  the  lining  of  your 
shoes. 

In  Industry,  huge  conveyor  l>elts  are  tex- 
tile products.  The  upholstery  in  your  car. 
Even  transcontinental  oil  lines  are  Insulated 
with  a  textile  product. 

And  lets  not  forget  the  space  age  (throw 
parachute  up|. 

This  m;nlature  parachute  is  made  from 
material  used  In  the  recovery  parachute  for 
the  Mercury  capsule,  which  will  carry  our 
Astronauts  into  space. 

Since  the  impact  of  opening  will  rip  any 
fabric,  this  one  was  engineered  to  control 
where  the  parachute  would  rip  and  how 
much.  It  will  rip  at  certain  points,  and  hold 
at  others,  providing  safe  descent. 

Ribs  woven  into  the  nylon  provide  a  rip- 
stop  characteristic.  The  fabric  is  coated 
with  a  metallic  substance  to  fool  enemy 
radar  units  during  descent. 

Textiles  are  playing  a  part  In  the  progress 
of  medical  technology  as  well  as  In  space 
Knitted  polyester  tubing  Is  being  used  to 
produce  artificial  arteries  that  are  actually 
used  as  replacements  for  human  blood 
vessels. 

This  mxiern  medical  miracle  was  devel- 
oped at  North  Carolina  State  College.  The 
tubing  Is  produced  on  a  converted  tle-knlt- 
ting  machine. 

I've  said  that  different  textile  fibers  have 
different  characteristics.  Let  me  try  to  dem- 
onstrate that.  I'll  take  this  plain  white 
fabric  and  wet  It,  then  soak  It  In  this  dye 
bath. 

While  it  Is  getting  good  and  saturated,  let's 
go  over  some  of  the  things  the  American 
textile  Industry  has  in  store  for  you  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 


This  Is  laminated  cotton  fabric.  A  chem- 
ical foam  is  bonded  to  the  fabric,  giving  It 
the  warmth  of  a  much  heavier  cloth  This 
foam    Is    polyurethane    (poUy-ur-ethane), 

Light  In  weight  but  still  a  winter  fabric 
It  Is  used  at  present  In  hunting  clothes, 
car  coats.  Jackets,  and  all  sorts  of  outerwear 

Here.  I'll  pass  this  around. 

There  have  been  predictions  that  the 
growing  use  of  laminates  will  change  our 
wintertime  clothing  habits  and  fashions. 

Winter  cottons  as  light  as  summerwenr 
but  as  warm  as  toast  because  of  the  insulat- 
ing lamination  might  turn  out  to  be  Just 
as  bright  In  color  and  casual  In  cut  as  our 
summer  fashions. 

Again,  only   time   will   tell 

The  Industry  is  even  producing  fabric  that 
Isn't  woven  at  all.  It's  called,  logically 
enough,  non woven  fabric.  This  Is  a  new 
application  of  an  old  process. 

For  years,  felt  has  been  made  by  pressing 
natural  fibers  together  In  nonwovens.  u 
bonding  agent  Is  used  to  keep  the  fibers  to- 
gether, ni  pass  around  a  few  nonwoven 
Items  for  your  Inspection. 

The  round  white  material  Is  a  milk  filter 
and  the  white  swatch  is  a  lithograph  Ink 
pad.     The  third  Is  decorative  fabric. 

Other  things  in  store  for  you  include: 

Weather  and  rot-resistant  fabric  for  out- 
door use. 

Lightweight  woolens  and  wlnterwelght 
cottons. 

Rugs  that  you  can  hardly  wear  out. 

Draperies  that  will  sUnd  the  sun  and 
growing  children. 

I  think  this  white  cloth  should  be  well 
saturated  now.  I'll  Just  take  It  out  and 
rinse  off  the  excess  dye  in  this  fresh  water 
See  the  color.  There  was  some  excess  dye 
after  all.  Now  three  colors,  red,  white,  and 
blue. 

Know  how  that  was  done?  The  dye  bath 
actually  contains  two  dyes,  red  and  blue. 
The  white  cloth  I  used  was  actually  three 
bands  of  cloth  sewn  together,  cotton,  silk 
and  acetate. 

The  red  dye  chose  only  the  cotton,  the 
blue  dye  only  the  silk.  The  acetate  rejected 
the  dye  completely.  This  Lb  an  example  of 
selective  dyeing. 

Do  you  know  how  this  little  demonstra- 
tion is  serving  you? 

This  fabric  is  made  of  two  acrylic  fibers 
engineered  differently.  One  will  react  to  dye. 
the  other  won't.  So,  when  it  is  dipped  In 
one  dye,  you  get  this  effect.  When  you 
dip  It  into  another  dye.  you  get  another 
effect. 

That  way,  the  industry  can  gear  up  Its 
production  of  a  single  fabric  and  produce 
a  variety  of  colors  in  the  end  product.  You. 
the  consumer,  benefit. 

And  speaking  of  consumer  benefits,  cloth 
wholesales  today  for  7  percent  less  than  It 
did  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  Since  that 
time,  the  average  prices  of  other  American 
manufactured  goods  have  soared 

No  other  Industry  has  a  better  consumer 
price  record.  Compared  to  the  other  things 
you  buy.  textiles  are  the  biggest  bargain  on 
your  shopping  list. 

As  I  close  my  "Textile  Traveler,"  I'd  like 
to  point  out  that  it,  too,  is  a  textile  product. 

You.  yourselves,  by  virtue  of  the  textile 
products  you  are  wearing,  are  a  walking 
testimonial  to  the  scientific  success  of  Amer- 
ica's textile  Industry. 

The  textile  Industry's  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts reflects  the  wide  scope  of  Americas 
textile  needs.  And  the  Industry  Itself  is  a.s 
varied  as  Its  many  products. 

This  is  a  vital  and  progressive  Industry, 
serving  a  vital  and  progressive  Nation. 

rr  IS  NOW  oi  never 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
we  have  finally  come  to  the  point  where 
we  are  either  going  to  get  relief,  either 
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the  textile  industry  is  going  to  get  some 
sympathy,  or  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  textile  industiy  to  get  any  relief 
or  sympathy  for.  Many  people  do  not 
remember  the  depression  of  some  years 
ago  and  I  assume  I  would  be  wasting 
my  time  on  them,  but  in  the  last  depres- 
sion our  textile  mills  were  down  and  our 
people  were  out  of  work;  good,  honest 
American  people  were  out  of  work. 
They  could  not  buy  electricity;  they 
could  not  buy  coal  or  other  heating  fuel. 
New  clothes  were  out  of  the  question. 
There  were  no  such  things  as  washing 
machines.  Mast  of  us  had  wood  stoves 
at  that  time.  There  were  some  electric 
stoves  coming  in.  There  was  no  tele- 
vision, but  radio  was  coming  into  the 
picture.  There  were  very  few  tele- 
phones. But  whatever  there  was,  they 
were  needed  for  Uie  necessities  of  life. 
They  did  not  enjoy  any  luxuries  in  those 
days.  Now  we  have  luxuries  that  we 
call  necessities.  But  they  were  denied 
even  the  necessities. 

What  happened  then  was  that  the 
general  economy  went  to  pot.  When 
it  did  every  merchant  in  towTi  was  af- 
fected by  it.  The  lawyer  was  affected, 
the  doctor,  even  the  preacher  who  was 
dependent  upon  the  salaries  of  his  con- 
gregation, like  everybody  else.  We  do 
not  want  that  to  happen  again. 

I  have  talked  to  the  people  in  the 
textile  industry,  mainly  the  working 
people,  becaase  their  jobs  are  certainly 
my  f^rst  concern.  I  have  talked  to  the 
laboring  people  in  other  industries.  I 
think  the  time  is  now  and  the  opportu- 
nity is  now  for  tliis  Government,  for 
this  administration,  for  this  Congress 
today  to  set  a  pattern,  a  pattern  of 
concern,  a  pattern  of  relief,  a  pattern 
of  compassion  and  of  help  to  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  been  here 
week  after  week  and  intend  to  continue 
to  be  here  to  try  to  make  my  voice 
heard  until  some  relief  is  given,  because 
we  need  that  relief.  The  textile  indus- 
try Is  yours  and  mine — it  is  American. 
Let  us  determine  to  help  them,  and  act 
before  it  is  too  late. 


THE  SILVER  LIMNG  IN  THE  ST. 
LOUIS  URBAN  RENEWAL  BLUES. 
AS  SEEN  BY  ST  IXDUIS  HOUSING 
AND  REDEVELOPMENT  DIRECTOR 
CHARLES  L.  FARRIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan  1 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
tempo  of  urban  renewal  activity  in- 
creases in  all  of  our  metropolitan  areas, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  having  such 
projects  in  their  districts  to  know  about 
the  experience  in  St.  Louis,  which  is 
undertaking  a  series  of  huge  projects 
resulting  temporarily  in  a  new  type  of 
"St.  Louis  Blues" 

Unfortunately,  the  good  that  urban 
renewal  accomplishes  in  rejuvenating 
our  major  cities  is  not  always  apparent 
at  the  time  the  dislocations  and  up- 
heavals of  readjustment  and  rebuilding 
are  taking  place.     It  is  long  after  the 


residents  and  businessmen  of  a  rede- 
veloped area  have  been  forced  out  of 
familiar  locations  and  the  neighborhood 
has  been  razed — perhaps  to  lie  unused 
for  months  or  even  years — before  we  see 
the  remarkable  results  in  concrete  and 
brick  and  stone,  and  in  sunlight  and  air 
and  beauty  where  once  there  might  have 
been  only  ugliness  or  overcrowding. 

PUTTING    URBAN    RENEWAL    INTO    MUNICIPAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

It  is  during  the  interval  between  the 
start  and  the  finish  of  these  big  projects 
that  urban  renewal  comes  in  for  violent 
criticism  and  attack,  often  of  a  political 
nature.  St.  Louis  has  just  pased  through 
a  bitter  municipal  election  campaign  in 
which  the  so-called  urban  renewal 
mess  was  the  key  campaign  issue  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  seeking  to  un- 
seat Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker.  The 
St.  Louis  election  campaign  leceived 
widespread  national  attention  because 
it  was  supposed  to  mark  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Republican  Party  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  in  a  major 
American  city  in  which  Democrats  have 
enjoyed  overwhelming  election  victories. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  the  confi- 
dently promised  Republican  victory  in 
St.  Louis  never  materialized.  Mayor 
Tucker  won  reelection  to  a  third  4-year 
term  by  an  impressive  65  percent  or  so — 
by  41,000  majority  out  of  160,000  votes. 
This  was  a  resounding  reaffirmation  of 
public  supp>ort  for  the  policies  followed 
by  Mayor  Tucker  and  by  hi.s  Democratic 
predecessor  in  rescuing  our  city  from 
blight  and  guiding  St.  Louis  back  on  the 
road  to  municipal  excellence.  Mayor 
Tucker,  who  directed  St.  Louis'  pioneer- 
ing program  of  municipal  smoke  and 
pollution  control  prior  to  World  War  II 
under  Mayor  Bernard  F.  Dickmann.  later, 
as  mayor  himself,  added  to  his  national 
reputation  and  to  our  city's  prestige  by 
the  many  other  physical  and  municipal 
improvements  that  he  helped  to  achieve 
for  our  city. 

ST.     LOUIS     VOTUIS     APPROVE     OVERWHELMINCLT 

These  improvements,  including  our 
spectacular  redevelopment  projects, 
were  not  achieved  without  great  stress 
and  strain  on  the  public  and  on  the  peo- 
ple directly  affected.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  Republican  Party  felt  so  confident 
about  winning  the  recent  mayoralty 
election  was  that  the  Republican  cam- 
paign was  built  around  an  attack  on 
the  dislocation  and  readjustments  ac- 
companj'ing  urban  renewal,  and  it  was 
thought  that  public  resentment  could  be 
whipped  up  to  the  boiling  point  at  the 
polls.  It  did  not  work,  thanks  to  the 
Intelligence  of  St.  Louis  voters  in  recog- 
nizing the  goal  that  was  being  accom- 
plished by  urban  renewal. 

Becau.se  other  cities  are  exp>eriencing 
similar  dislocations  now  for  the  same 
worthwhile  objectives,  and  because  po- 
litical leaders  in  those  cities  might  well 
be  confronted  with  the  same  sort  of  at- 
tacks which  were  directed  at  Mayor 
Tucker  in  the  St.  Louis  campaign.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  Members  to  read  an  objective  and 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  St.  Louis  urban  renewal 
"blues"  written  by  the  man  best  able  to 
put  all  of  the  facts  into  perspective,  Mr. 


Charles  L.  Farris.  executive  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Land  Clearance  and  Hous- 
ing Authorities.  I  think  he  is  the  only 
individual  in  the  country  who  has  pri- 
mary responsibihty  in  a  major  city  for 
directing  both  urban  renewal  and  its 
necessary  adjunct,  public  housing. 
Thus,  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts  intimately  in  both  sometimes  con- 
troversial programs. 

EXCELLENT    AKTICLE    BT    CHARLES    L.    TARRIS 

Mr.  Farris  will  be  testifying  this  week 
before  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  pending  housing  legislation. 
As  a  prelude  to  that  appearance,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  useful  to  have  in  the 
Congressional  Record  his  carefully  doc- 
umented discussion  of  the  issues  which 
were  involved  so  prominently  in  the  bit- 
ter St.  Louis  municipal  election  earlier 
this  month. 

Consequently,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  this  excellent  report  by  Mr.  Far- 
ris as  follows: 

St.   Louis    Story  "   or     "The   Blues   Ha\i.   a 
Silver  Lining  " 

(By  Charles  L.  Parrls) 

Time  was  when  the  St.  Louis  story  was 
projected  nationally  in  a  bit  of  winsome 
poesy. 

Remember  "Booze,  Shoes,  and  the  Blues"? 

Well,  it  was  apt  as  far  as  it  went,  and  after 
World  War  II  the  blues  motif  became  uncom- 
fortably pertinent — centering  on  a  somewhat 
more  troublesome  combination  of  threats  to 
the  well-being  of  St.  Loulsans  than  the  apron 
strings  and  store-bought  hair  that  vexed 
W.  C.  Handy.  "St.  Louis  Blues."  1950  style, 
grew  out  of  problem-ridden  population 
changes,  mushrooming  slums,  soaring  crime 
ratos.  massive  public  apathy,  etc. 

A  concerted  effort  to  change  the  tune  has 
been  underway  since  the  early  1950's,  led  by 
Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker,  with  city  de- 
partments and  the  land  clearance  and  hous- 
ing authorities  in  principal  action  roles,  sup- 
ported by  the  press,  the  electorate,  civic, 
business,  religious,  and  other  commtinlty 
interest  forces. 

Admittedly,  St.  Louis  is  not  unique  in  hav- 
ing the  kinds  of  problems  noted  above,  or  in 
doing  something  about  them.  Why  this  par- 
ticular story  at  this  time? 

Recently,  the  blues  theme  swelled  up 
loudly  again — as  counterpoint  to  the  St. 
Louis  mayoral  campaign  which  terminated 
at  the  polls  on  April  4.  Mayor  Tucker's 
tUtlmately  unsuccessful  challengers  made  a 
headline  campaign  Issue  of  his  administra- 
tion's tirban  renewal  effort.  Not  only  was  it 
inadequate,  they  charged,  it  had  aggravated 
community  ills. 

Here  are  some  of  the  indictments: 

The  city's  loss  of  more  than  100,000  resi- 
dents during  the  past  decade,  spotlighted  by 
the  1960  census,  was  caused  by  land  clear- 
ance undertakings. 

The  lncrea.se  in  the  city's  crime  rate 
stemmed  from  the  disruption  of  neighbor- 
hoods by  redevelopment  programs. 

Clearance  for  public  housing  and  other 
redevelopment  had  removed  land  from  the 
tax  rolls — redevelopment  was  moving  too 
slowly. 

Families  and  businesses  were  torn  apart 
by  slum  clearance,  and  are  worse  off  than 
before. 

Public  housing,  reputedly  full  of  crime 
and  bad  housekeeping,  had  become  a  com- 
munity liability. 

The  renewal  program  was  focused  on  down- 
town, at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
city. 

Such  charges,  although  disquieting,  have  a 
normal  aspect  in  localized  political  give  and 
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take,  and  within  the  St  Louis  campaign 
situation  could  be  readily  refuted.  Mayor 
Tucker  was  returned  to  olBce.  for  a  third 
term  by  a  41  000 -vote  majority  out  ot  160.- 
lXX)  ballots  cast 

However,  the  St  Louis  mayoralty  contest 
wa-s  not  confined  to  the  city  limits  this  time. 
or  even  to  the  metrofjolitan  area. 

Before  proceed in(j.  it  should  be  noted  that 
'he  Tucker  administration — and  the  St. 
L<.'i;s  renewal  program — has  had  from  the 
begu.ning  and  stiU  hus.  bipartisan  pMlllical 
•••ipjxrt  locally 

Some  national  partisan  considerations 
came  into  play  during  the  local  election 
process,  and  the  8t  Louin  renewal  program 
was  given  a  national  forum — not  an  entirely 
beneficial  one 

Case  in  point  A  natlonj^lly  syndicated  col- 
umnist named  Holmes  Alexander  put  cut  a 
two-part  feature  entitled  "The  St.  Louis 
Str.ry   • 

Here  are  some  significant  extracts: 

"Horizontal  slums  have  been  razed,  but 
resurrected  in  the  form  of  vertical  Jungles 
where  the  wretched  inmateu  of  redevelop- 
ment apertmentii  have  nothing  to  replace 
even  the  compromised  privacy  of  the  family 
shack  with  its  folkBy  linen  on  the  outdoor 
clothesline  and  a  sense  of  Immediate  egress 
onto  the  cheerful  sidewalks  with  its  hop- 
scotch games  and  roller  skaters." 
I  "There  have  been  intraurban  movements. 
'largely  of  Negroes,  from  the  torn-down  slums 
into  slightly  better  neighborhoods  where 
rents  are  higher  and  the  welcome  not  very 
warm 

"The  two  big  Ds  of  urban  decline — dis- 
integration and  disruption — have  brought 
on  a  crime  wave  hurt  business  and  cast  un- 
certainty over  the  future." 

That's  one  version  of  the  St  Louis  story. 
There's  another,  which  didn't  get  national 
exposure  during  the  campaign.  Here  are 
S'.>me  pertinent  chapters  from  It; 

REDrviTLOPMENT 

Plaza  area  A  valuable,  strategically  lo- 
cated 16-acre  sector  of  the  central  city  has 
been  rescued  from  mi.suse  and  ugliness. 
Where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  clas«sic 
case  study  of  mixed  commercial  and  residen- 
tial land  abuse,  hard  against  Union  Station 
and  the  Civic  Center,  there  is  now  an  at- 
tractive group  of  modern  apartment  struc- 
tures in  a  park  setting 

The  local  economy  has  been  directly  stim- 
ulavcd  by  the  $17  million-plus  Invested  here. 
Additional  economic  and  social  benefits  will 
r";crue  to  the  city  through  the  future  use  of 
the  1,000  ap>artment  units,  which  displaced 
100  grossly  substandard  dwelling  units,  and 
became  a  significant  factor  in  countering  the 
outward  movement  of  more  economically  se- 
cure residents. 

Mill  Creek  Valley  area:  This  Is  not  exactly 
timid  redevelopment  undertaking — 464 
acres,  more  than  2.000  structures.  $48  mil- 
lion gross  project  cc>st — became  a  symbol  of 
the  city's  firm  new  grasp  on  its  own  boot- 
straps. 

It  also  became  the  rallying  point  for  crit- 
ics of  St.  Louis  renewal  during  the  recent 
mayoral  campaign 

These  critics  produced  a  curious  mixture 
of  social,  fiscal,  and  esthetic  outrage.  Not 
only  cHd  many  people  lose  homes,  and  the 
city  loM  tax  revenue,  but  hi.storlcal  and  ar- 
chitectural values  were  lost  through  Mill 
Creek  demolition. 

Just  18  months  after  clearance  began. 
there  was  a  p>olltically  convenient  rash  of 
memory  failure  regarding  the  conditions 
that  lay  behind  those  mellowed  19th 
century  townhouse  facades — 99  9  percent  of 
the  structures  needed  major  repair:  only  2 
dwellings  in  10  had  private  bath  and  toilet 
facilities;  there  were  Thousands  of  outdocw 
toilets  (Of  some  architectural  and  historical 
Interest,  to  be  sure);  only  1  unit  in  3  had 
running  water  available;   the  death  rate  for 


diseases  of  early  Infancy  was  double  the 
overall  city  rate;  the  crime  rale  was  4  times 
higher  than  the  city  average. 

Mill  Creek  clearance  is  nearing  completion. 
According  to  a  study  of  the  relocation  pro- 
gram made  by  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
last  year,  "More  than  70  percent  of  the  per- 
sons uprooted  by  the  Mill  Cre«k  Valley  rede- 
velopment project  have  greatly  Improved 
their  living  conditions  as  a  result  of  the 
forced  move." 

Recently,  the  land  clearance  authority 
mltiated  »  followup  survey  of  businesses  re- 
located from  Mill  Creek.  Of  the  70  firms 
contacted  to  date,  nearly  90  percent  report 
tangible  improvement — better  location,  bet- 
ter quarters,  more  business,  etc.  Improve- 
ment In  business  has  resulted  In  the  creation 
of  about  60  more  Jobs  thus  far. 

The  authority  frankly  acknowledges  that 
not  all  dislocated  businesses  and  families 
substantially  Improved  their  surroundings 
Some  voluntarily  moved  into  substandanl 
structure*.  In  some  Instances,  they  moved 
before  tiie  authority's  relocation  service 
could  be  introduced.  In  other  cases,  reloca- 
tion assistance  was  refused.  The  authority 
ofTers  housing  that  Is  In  full  conformance 
with  the  city's  safety,  health,  and  zoning 
ordinances.  Some  dl.splacees  chose  not  to 
pay  somewhat  higher  rents  for  standard 
housing.  The  authority  counsels  against 
this,  but  It  cannot  completely  forestall  this. 

What  about  the  relocation  program's  im- 
pact on  the  city  in  terms  of  population  lo^s 
and  crime  Increase? 

According  to  records  of  the  city  plan  com- 
ml-sslon.  the  department  of  public  safety,  the 
police  department,  etc  .  massive  population 
alteration*  were  well  underway  by  the  early 
1950'8.  About  15.000  people  formerly  lived  in 
Mill  Creek.  About  lOfl.OOO  pecjple  were  lost 
to  the  city  between  1950  and  1960.  No  one 
was  evicted  to  make  room  for  relocaiees. 
Something  other  than  slum  clearance  was  at 
work  on  the  population  structure  of  the  city 
(of  the  10  major  cities  In  the  United  States. 
9  lost  population  during  the  past  decade  t 

Major  crimes  In  St.  Louis  doubled  between 
1948  and  1955.  There  ha«  been  a  much 
smaller  percentage  Increase  in  crime  since 
1955.  In  fact,  there  has  been  virtually  no 
Increase  since  1958.  when  Mill  Creek  reloca- 
tion began. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  dwelling  units,  which  will  total 
2.100.  A  115-acre  industrial  park  will  fol- 
low. One  of  the  community's  prime  assets. 
St.  Louis  University,  will  acquire  much 
needed  land  for  campus  expansion.  Con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  construction  In  con- 
nection with  the  first  commercial  reuse — a 
♦3  4  million  expansion  and  renovation  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  a  religious  publications 
ttrni. 

As  of  this  writing,  only  30  acres  of  the  240 
made  available  to  private  redevelopers  are 
uncommitted.  Private  Investment  will  be  at 
the  $250  million  level  Some  40  million 
man-hours  of  work  will  be  generated. 

Annual  tax  revenue  after  redevelopment 
will  exceed  $2.5  million,  compared  with  $365.- 
000  In  yearly  taxes  produced  before  clearance. 

Local  renewal  critics  have  made  a  fuss 
about  the  18-month  lag  between  start  of 
demolition  and  start  of  reuse  construction 
In  Mill  Creek.  Such  criticism  stems  from  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  overall  project  con- 
siderations: e.g.  If  redevelopment  areas 
aren't  cleired  In  a  broad  manner,  and  parcels 
disposed  of  accordingly,  construction  going 
ahead  will  have  an  unwieldy  Impact  on  the 
prices  of  land  that  hasn't  been  acquired. 

They  also  weren't  aware  of  the  national 
renewal  picture,  which  shows  that  the  Mill 
Creek  pcvstclearance  time  schedule  is  equal 
to.  or  better  than,  the  vast  majority  of 
projects  elsewhere,  especially  In  view  of  size, 
number  of  people  to  be  relocated,  etc.  This 
is  particularly  significant  since  demolition 
and  acquisition  are  ahead  of  schedule. 


Mill  Creek  redevelopers  have  had  their 
share  of  delays — In  flnjuacing  and  technical 
arrangements — caused  largely  by  various 
Federal  regulatory  and  administrative  diffi- 
culties at  the  Washington  level  (Local  PHA 
cooperation  has  been  good  j 

Kosciusko  area:  Thu  230-Acre  site  Is  being 
cleared  of  residential  conditions  as  deplor- 
able as  those  that  existed  In  Mill  Creek 
Relocation  of  1.100  resident  families — over  90 
percent  of  which  are  white — Is  about  half 
completed 

The  Kfjsciusko  program  Includes  the  re- 
habilitation of  an  important  shopping  center, 
covering  abotit  17  acres,  which  has  nerved 
•outb  fat.  Louis  for  several  generations. 

Land  will  be  provided  for  industrial  use 
permitting  expansion  of  existing  facilities — 
allowing  them  to  remain  In  St  Louis — as 
well  as  attracting  new  plant  operations.  Of 
the  104  acres  slated  for  private  redevelop- 
men'.  more  than  half  are  already  reserved  or 
under  purchase  contract  Private  investment 
will  exceed  $100  million. 

TOTAL    PKOGBAM    CONSTDCXATIOrfS 

Rehabilitatton-conservatlon  The  program 
emphasis  depicted  thus  far  has  been  on  slum 
clearance  A  comprehensive  housing  survey 
completed  by  the  city  in  1953  revealed  that 
26  percent  of  the  residential  Inventory  was 
In  areas  blighted  to  the  point  that  redevelop- 
ment was  mandatory. 

That  survey  also  showed  that  27  percent 
of  the  city's  dwelling  units  were  In  nelghbor- 
ho<x]s  that  had  deterlorlated  measurably,  but 
could  be  saved.  The  city  Initiated  lu 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  conserva- 
tion program  In  1954. 

Until  recently,  this  phase  of  the  St  Louis 
renewal  effort  has  been  supported  solely  by 
local  funds.  To  expand  and  accelerate  this 
vital  undertaklnic.  the  land  clearance  au- 
thority Is  bringing  in  Federal  assistance. 

Plans  are  in  preparation  for  the  Tandy  and 
Miirphy  urban  renewal  areas,  which  cover 
more  than  400  city  blocks — about  2J00 
acres — Involving  close  to  23.000  dwelling 
units.  Principal  emphasis  will  be  on  re- 
storing social  and  economic  values  for  the 
resident  families,  giving  many  more  years  of 
usefulness  to  these  neighborhoods. 

The  city's  nonaaslsted  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  department  of 
public  safety  In  cooperation  with  the  city 
planning  commission  and  other  city  agencies, 
has  compiled  this  record 

More  than  21.500  dwelling  units.  In  260 
city  blocks,  have  been  Inspected  to  deter- 
mine where  Individual  structiu-es  and  nelgh- 
btjrhood  resources  do  not  measure  up  to 
adequate  health,  safety,  and  welfare  stand- 
ards. 

About  86  percent  of  the  violations  of  hous- 
ing and  other  ordinances  have  been  corrected 
to  date  by  property  owners,  who  have  in- 
vested more  than  $4  3  million  In  this  up- 
grading effort 

The  city  has  spent  about  $2  million  in 
these  neighborhoods  for  public  Improve- 
ments— parks,  street  repairs,  better  street 
lighting,  etc.  Bond  issue  funds  totaling  $4 
million  were  earmarked  for  neighborhood 
rehabilitation  purposes. 

This  program  Is  presently  being  expanded 
into  additional  neighborhoods,  covering  70 
more  city  blocks. 

Financing:  It's  axiomatic  that  the  saving 
of  St.  Louis'  Important  stock  of  houses  and 
neighborhoods  for  middle-Income  families 
depends  heavily  on  the  financial  resources 
these  families  are  able  to  apply  to  the  reno- 
vation Job 

To  help  meet  the  crucial  challenge  of 
enabling  the  middle-Income  group  to  im- 
prove Its  housing,  the  mayor  named  a  special 
finance  commission  which  has  persuaded  St. 
Louis  savings  and  loan  associations  to  estab- 
lish a  special  fund,  with  an  Initial  sub- 
scription totaling  $1  million,  for  loans  on 
the  purchase  and  or  rehabilitation  of  homes 
In  the  older  neighborhoods  of  the  city.     Dls- 
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cuBslons  with  banks  and  labor  unions  have 
produced  clear  indications  that  they  will 
develop  similar  loan  pools. 

Low-Income  housing:  About  6,000  St. 
Louis  families,  more  than  30,000  persons  (In- 
cluding 800  single  elderly  persons)  in  the 
lowest  Income  group,  are  benefiting  from  the 
city's  low  rent  public  housing  program. 

Recently,  the  public  housing  developments 
have  been  the  targets  of  unsavory,  heavily 
publicized  criticism — centering  on  the  crime 
situation,  housekeeping  habits,  etc..  and  the 
undcslrabillty  of  high-rise  buildings  In 
general. 

The  Prultt-Igoe-Vaughn  development-s. 
occupied  by  about  16.000  persons,  have  been 
made   particular   tarjrets  of   this  criticism. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  crime  In  Prultt- 
Igoe-V^aughn: 

Police  records  show  that  the  crime  rate 
during  1960  In  these  three  developments  was 
41  percent  less  than  the  rate  for  the  city  as 
a  whole.  The  rate  in  the  police  district  sur- 
rounding the  developments  was  32  percent 
iilgher   than   the   overall   city  rate. 

With  regard  to  the  housekeeping  situation, 
the  housing  authority  last  year,  through  Its 
home  service  prog.-am,  conducted  2.877 
visits.  Only  34  of  these  Inspections  resulted 
In  a  rating  of  "poor  housekeeping." 

School  officials  repcrt  that  the  puplKs  from 
public-housing  families  cause  fewer  be- 
havioral problems  than  youngsters  from  non- 
public-houslng  families  in  the  same  school 
districts.  Attendance  is  better,  suspensions 
are  fewer. 

The  authority  sponsors  a  comprehensive 
tenant  relations  program,  to  foster  a  sound 
ccxnmunlty  situation  In  the  developments. 
This  goes  much  beyond  counseling  problem- 
ridden  families,  or  conducting  apartment  In- 
spections. It  alnis  at  removing  "projectltls" 
from  the  public  housing  concept,  at  dis- 
pelling the  Idea  that  shelter  Is  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  low-rent  program. 

A  mayor's  committee  on  public  housing 
and  social  services  «as  named  last  year  to 
assist  in  this  process,  through  better  coordi- 
nation of  social  agency  resources  where  pub- 
lic bousing  communl-.y  needs  are  concerned. 

In  answer  to  the  cliarge  that  the  program 
takes  valuable  land  off  the  tax  rolls.  Tlie 
authority  makes  payments  to  the  city  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  and  for  many  years  these  pay- 
ments have  exceede<l  the  total  tax  reve- 
nues produced  by  the  public  housing  sites 
before  acquisition.  This  past  year,  the  au- 
thority's payment  to  tJie  city  was  over  $195.- 
000.  about  $85,000  more  than  the  taxes  col- 
lected from  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
improvements  In  their  pre-publlc-houslng 
use. 

Local  critics  apparently  read  only  the  press 
Items  about  crime  and  other  alleged  problems 
in  public  housing.  They  missed,  or  Ignored, 
frequent  public  repoits  from  the  authority 
to  the  effect  that  for  .he  past  2  years,  a  900- 
unlt  predominantly  low-rise  development 
has  been  In  the  making.  (Working  drawings 
and  specifications  are  now  being  prepared  ) 
High-rise  public  housing  In  St  Louis'  future 
developments  will  be  limited  primarily  to 
structtires  containing  apartments  for  the 
elderly  (232  of  th^e  will  be  completed  soonl . 

Other  renewal  activities;  In  addition  to 
the  undertakings  sketched  thus  far.  which 
come  under  the  heading  of  urban  renewal, 
1954  Housing  Act  variety,  there  are  Impor- 
tant development  activities  underway 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  total  re- 
newal process  in  St.  Louis.  Nongovernmen- 
tal Interests  are  Implementing  many  of  these 
activities.  In  coop>eratlon  with  governmen- 
tal  agencies. 

Plans  are  well  advanced  for  a  new  55.000- 
seat  sports  stadium  and  supporting  facil- 
ities, which  will  replace  a  31-block  sector 
of  nonresidential  blight  Just  south  of  the 
downtown  area.  The  estimated  cost  of  $89 
million  will  be  borne  almost  entirely  by 
private  Investors. 


Progress  has  been  made  toward  the  real- 
ization of  the  $40  million  Mansion  House 
Center  apartment  development  facing  onto 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
Bite  at  the  riverfront. 

The  memorial,  a  $23  million  major  recre- 
ational facility,  was  brought  to  the  construc- 
tion stage  during  the  past  3  years,  after  two 
decades  of  talking  about  it. 

New  office  buildings  are  rising  downtown, 
the  first  in  many  years.  Many  others  are 
being    renovated. 

A  new  performance-type  buildlnf;  code 
was  recently  enacted,  and  has  already  stim- 
ulated construction. 

New  Federal  and  State  office  facilities  are 
being  completed. 

A  new  land  use  plan  for  the  city  warf 
approved  3  years  ago.  It  was  followed  last 
year  by  a  dramatic  plan  for  downtown. 

A  new  planetarium  Is  under  construction. 
A  new  fire-p>ollce  alarm  headquarters  has 
been  completed. 

A  new  municipal  airport  terminal  is  In 
operation.  A  new  bus  terminal  is  in  plan- 
ning. More  than  $100  million  worth  of  new 
expressways  have  been  laid  down^lth  oth- 
ers in  planning.  New  munlclpaiwocks,  cost- 
ing $2  5  million,  are  about  haAi  completed 
(river  traffic  tonnage  last  year  \Mb  the  high- 
est In  port  of  St.  Louis  history  f. 

City  departments  have  been  recognized  to 
meet  growing  needs.  A  reorganlranon  of 
the  police  depru^tment  has  resulted  in  St. 
Louis  having  one  of  the  best  crime-control 
records  among  major  cities  (less  than  1  per- 
cent Increase  hvsi  year,  compared  with  a 
12-percent  Increase  nationally) . 

Dozens  of  active  neighborhood  improve- 
ment groups  have  been  forming;  a  federa- 
tion of  these  grouf>s  has  sponsored  impor- 
tant improvements  In  the  city's  apparatus 
of  housing,  zoning,  and  related  ordinances. 

Citizen  support  for  the  overall  St.  Louis 
renewal  undertaking  crystallized  dramat- 
ically In  1955,  when  the  electorate  approved, 
by  a  huge  majority,  the  $110  million  bond 
Issue  which  gave  form  to  the  city's  finan- 
cial commitment — Its  bet  on  itself  that  it 
could  change  the  tune. 

Year  1964  will  be  the  200th  anniversary 
of  St.  Louis  A  suitable  celebration  Is  being 
planned.  Present  developments  Indicate 
materially  that  St.  Louis  will  have  some- 
thing to  celebrate  about.  The  "St.  Louis 
Blues'"  may  be  sung  during  the  festivities, 
but  only  because  they  are  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  city's  cultural  heritage,  not  an  un- 
happily npt  summation  of  the  St.  Louis 
story. 


INTER -AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC  COOPERATION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wallhauser  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  belief  that  this  bill — the  inter- 
American  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1961 — is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  upon 
at  this  session. 

It  is  important  becau.se  it  is  a  concrete 
expre.ssion  of  our  intent  to  join  with  our 
friends  in  South  America  in  relentless 
battle  against  communism  and  the 
threat  it  poses  to  our  way  of  life. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  communism, 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  is  a  total  threat. 
The  situation  is  serious  and  it  can  be- 
come worse  unless  steps,  like  this  pro- 


posed appropriation,  are  taken  in  co- 
operation with  our  friends  to  the  south. 

We  are  beinp  called  upon  today  to  give 
substance  to  the  authority  we  voted  last 
year  at  the  request  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. President  Kennedy  now  has 
asked  that  the  $500  million  be  appro- 
priated to  begin  the  implementation  of 
our  effort  to  assist  the  friendly  nations 
to  the  south  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
standards  of  living. 

Thus,  this  matter  is  not  a  partisan 
one.  politically  speaking,  and  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  this  body  will  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  the  bill. 


THE  BRAZIL  SITUATION 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Rains  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  during  early  April.  I 
used  this  occasion  to  visit  and  study 
the  work  of  several  of  our  U.S.  missions 
in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  report 
some  of  my  findings  resulting  from  vari- 
ous discussion.s  with  our  American  ESn- 
bassy  and  USOM  personnel  in  Brazil, 
the  sessions  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  my  own  personal 
contacts  and  observations  while  in 
Brazil.  May  I  say  Mr.  Speaker  that  I 
have  great  confidence  in  our  American 
team  in  Brazil.  I  gained  the  impression 
that  this  is  an  alert  and  hard  working 
group.  Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to 
outline  the  history  of  the  technical  co- 
ojaeration  program  in  Brazil  for  back- 
ground purposes. 

Brazil,  with  a  F>opulation  of  approxi- 
mately 65  million,  accounts  for  half  the 
land  space  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent and  more  than  half  its  popula- 
tion. Prior  to  statehood  for  Alaska. 
Brazil  was  larger  than  the  continental 
United  States.  Many  of  the  individual 
states  of  Brazil  are  larger  in  area  and 
population  than  most  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  Latin  America.  The  rate  of 
population  increase  in  Brazil — almost 
2'2  percent  annually — is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  world. 

Despite  its  rapid  industrialization. 
Brazil  is  still  essentially  an  agricultural 
country — 70  percent  of  its  people  and  28 
percent  of  national  income  in  1958.  It 
IS  a  country  of  paradoxes.  The  triangle 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro-Sao  Paulo-Belo  Hori- 
zonte  is  one  of  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized and  prosperous  areas  in  Latin 
America.  The  drought-ndden  northeast 
IS  perhaps  one  of  the  most  underde- 
veloi>ed  areas  in  ^the  world — certainly 
this  is  true  of  Latin  America.  Almost 
20  million  people,  nearly  all  subsistence 
farmei-s,  live  in  this  mostly  desolate  and 
underprivileged  area  on  a  bare  subsist- 
ence diet,  in  conditions  of  chronic  hard- 
ship and  frustration. 
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Despite  the  high  perceniage  of  agri- 
cultural activity.  Brazil  does  not  produce 
all  the  food  it  eats.  Most  of  its  wheat  is 
imported  and  vast  areas  lack  food,  while 
at  the  same  tune  other  areas  are  glutted 
with  an  overabundance.  Crop  spoil - 
ajje  IS  heavy  m  large  areas  where  storage 
facilities  are  lacking  or  ver>'  limited. 
This  pressing  food  supply  problem  is 
pnncipally  the  result  of  Brazils  inade- 
quate transportation  .system,  which  has 
long  restricted  the  country's  development 
to  the  coastal  areas  and  to  the  more 
easily  accessible  areas  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Minas  Gerais. 

Brazil's  manifold  problems  are  com- 
C>ounded  by  a  lack  of  skilled  technicians 
needed  to  run  r  modem  economy.  Not 
only  is  there  a  ser.ous  shortage  of  trained 
workers  and  techaicians  to  man  the  fac- 
tories and  industries — there  are  not 
enouo'h  doctors  to  heal  the  sick;  teach- 
ers to  educate  the  illiterate:  educated 
farmers  to  raise  better  crops;  extension 
workers  to  advise  on  modem  farming 
pi^actices  and  help  improve  rural  living 
conditions;  trained  geologists  to  locate 
and  map  the  country's  rich  mineral  re- 
sources; administrators  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute programs  to  overcome  these  short- 
ages, and  meet  these  needs;  economists 
to  worry  about  the  problems,  and  so  on, 
in  every  direction. 

Such  obstacles  to  full-scale  economic 
development  are  directly  related  to  the 
inadequate  educational  facilities  in  Bra- 
zil and  to  the  resulting  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, particularly  in  the  rural  areas. 
For  instance,  only  30  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  enter  the  first  grade 
ever  matriculate.  It  has  been  stated  that 
50  percent  of  first-crrade  pupils  are  re- 
quired either  to  repeat  the  first  grade  or 
to  drop  out  of  school  altogether  Only 
10  percent  graduate  from  the  fourth 
grade.  Only  1  in  20  enters  the  first  year 
of  high  school  and  only  1  in  95  grad- 
uates. Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  Bra- 
zilian educational  system  is  highly  se- 
lective and  must  be  rapidly  expanded  and 
broadened  to  meet  the  country's  in- 
crea.sing  needs. 

The  technical  cooperation  program 
being  carried  out  in  Brazil  is  directed 
toward  helping  Brazil  solve  these  tre- 
mendous educational  problems,  as  well 
as  to  tackle  some  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems impeding  Brazil's  plan  for  economic 
development.  The  program  is  attempt- 
ing to  assist  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  appropriate  Brazilian 
institutions  which  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  training  the  vast  numbers  of  men 
and  women  needed  to  improve  conditions 
in  all  sectors.  Whenever  possible,  this  is 
done  by  contracting  with  American  uni- 
versities to  supply  the  professors  to  co- 
operate with  jointly  selected  Brazilian 
institutions  which  are  anxious  to  im- 
prove their  teaching  techniques,  mate- 
rials, curriculum,  and  departments.  At 
present,  contracts  are  in  force  with 
Michigan  State  University — business  ad- 
ministration; the  University  of  Southern 
California — public  administration;  Pur- 
due University — agricultural  educa;,ion 
and  research;  and  the  University  of 
Michigan — marine  engineering  and 
architecture.  Also  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity Ls  assisting  in  the  communica- 
tions   media    field,    with    emphasis    on 


audiovisual  materials,  particularly  edu- 
cational fllras.  in  order  to  strengthen  thLs 
discipline  m  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  institutions  of  Brazil.  This 
emphasis  on  institutionalization  has  re- 
.sulted  in  the  organization,  through  as- 
sistance from  MSU.  of  the  first  .school  of 
basincss  administration  m  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  Sao  Paulo.  This  univnrsity-level 
.•school  is  completely  administered  by 
Brazilian  professors  who  have  received 
master-degree  training  in  \JS.  universi- 
ties. Among  other  visible  accomplish- 
ments are  the  establishment  of  a  model 
elementary  teacher  training  school  at 
Belo  Horiz^jnte  and  the  adoption  for  the 
first  time,  of  business  and  public  admin- 
istration curricula  in  several  Brazilian 
universities  through  the  cooperation  of 
US.  universities.  Other  sectors  of  the 
program,  as  in  the  past,  are  engaged  in 
demonstration  and  teaching  and  day-to- 
day transfer  of  knowledge  and  skills 
through  inservice  training  in  Govern- 
ment agencies,  as  well  as  in  the  tradi- 
tional joint  cooperative  programs. 
Training  abroad  of  Brazilian  technicians 
is  also  an  important  phase  of  our  pro- 
gram. Over  12 '2  percent  of  the  funds 
programed  for  fiscal  year  19€1  will  be 
used  to  rend  Brazilian  technicians  to  the 
United  States  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
other  countries  in  Latin  America  for 
advanced  training.  Since  1943,  more 
than  2.800  Brazilians  have  completed 
.special  training,  education,  and  observa- 
tion and  study  tours  abroad  under  the 
au-spices  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  and  predecessor 
agencies.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended by  USOM  Brazil  each  year  is  in- 
vested m  a  direct  p>eople-to-people  re- 
lationship in  carrying  out  a  program  of 
technical  assistance  through  training, 
demonstration,  consultation,  and  advice. 
Brazil  is  also  one  of  the  major  recipients 
of  special  assistance  funds  devoted  to 
the  worldwide  malaria-eradication  cam- 
paign. During  the  last  2  years,  $4  mil- 
lion has  been  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  products  not  available  in  Brazil, 
such  as  insecticides,  sprayers,  special 
equipment  and  the  new  drug,  chloro- 
quine;  and  another  $4  million  has 
been  obligated  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional commodities  for  this  program. 
About  $370,000  has  been  provided  to 
initiate  a  public  safety  project,  for  which 
an  additional  $760,000  is  programed  for 
1961. 

I  would  like  to  outline  a  few  observa- 
tions as  to  what  we  may  expect  from 
this  new  administration  in  Brazil. 
President  Janio  Quadros  assumed  the 
Presidency  on  January  31,  1961.  Since 
then  the  President  has  issued  an  ex- 
tremely large  number  of  decrees  or 
instructions  aimed  at  many  objectives. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  change 
in  key  and  semikey  Government  execu- 
tives throughout  the  Government.  The 
President  and  his  Ministers  are  tackling 
their  many  serious  problems  with 
enthusiastic  vigor  and  determination. 
Their  work  is  in  its  early  stages  and  it 
is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  comprehen- 
sively evaluate  the  full  meaning  or  the 
eventual  success  or  effect  of  the  new 
policies.  Each  Ministry  or  autonomous 
agency   has  been   requested   to   submit 


working  plans  for  the  current  fiscal 
year — calendar  1961  Once  all  of  these 
have  t>een  presented  and  approved  they 
will  be  considered  the  emergency  work- 
ing plan  for  1961.  A  Government  devel- 
opment plan  for  the  whole  p>eriod  of 
this  administration  is  to  be  prepared 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1961  based 
up>on  studies  and  surveys  now  under- 
way and  specifically  related  to  economic 
.stabilization  However,  there  arc  al- 
ready very  po.sitive  indications  of  the 
objectives  of  this  administration : 

First,  Government  economy:  Reduc- 
ing the  authorized  Government  budg^^t 
by  30  percent  and  affecting  all  po.ssible 
economies  in  Government  operations. 
Examples  are:  reducing  the  number  and 
the  salaries  and  allowances  of  overseas 
diplomatic  and  military  personnel ;  delay 
of  military  maneuvers;  reducing  of 
.salaries  of  Ministry  of  Finance  person- 
nel— receiving  bonuses  from  tax  collec- 
tions— and  reducing  allowances  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  personnel  Dismissal 
of  all  Government  employees  employed 
subsequent  to  September  1,  1960,  and 
prohibition  of  new  appointments  for  1 
year  with  provision  for  exceptions  in 
priority  areas.  Elimination  of  all  un- 
necessary Government  travel  outside  of 
Brazil. 

Second.  Government  reorganization: 
The  Ministries  have  been  asked  to  re- 
study  their  organizations  and  propose 
reorganization  to  accomplish  elimina- 
tion of  duplicating  or  overlapping  func- 
tions and  to  place  more  directly  under 
the  Minister,  the  quasi-independent 
agencies.  The  Ministries  of  Education 
and  Health  are  particular  examples. 

Third,  achieve  honest  government: 
Numerous  inquiry  commissions  have 
been  appomted  to  investigate  alleged 
irregularities  and  corruption  Tliere 
has  been  established  in  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  an  Administrative  Regulatory 
Commission  to  audit  the  going  actions 
of  the  Ministry.  It  is  understood  that 
similar  commissions  will  be  established 
in  all  Ministries.  This  will  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's first  effort  to  establish  a  cur- 
rent audit  program 

Fourth.  Improving  the  Federal  i>er- 
sonnel  service:  The  working  hours  have 
been  increased  from  33  to  38  hours  per 
week  and  the  working  days  so  adjusted 
as  to  make  it  far  more  difficult  for  the 
Government  employee  to  hold  one  or 
more  additional  positions  as  has  been 
the  prevalent  practice  in  the  past. 

Fifth,  decentralization  of  government: 
The  President  has  ordered  the  decen- 
tralization of  his  military  and  civil 
household.  This  will  result  in  there  be- 
ing in  each  State  capital  representatives 
of  the  President's  civil  and  military 
household — of  course  .some  believe  this 
action  is  solely  political.  In  the  field 
of  credit  he  has  ordered  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  to  decentralize  its  operations  for 
general  credit,  ruial  and  agricultural 
credit  and  industrial  credit.  He  has  or- 
dered several  major  Government  depart- 
ments such  as  DNOCS — Departamento 
Nacional  de  Obras  Contra  as  Secas — to 
move  its  headquarters  from  Rio  to  For- 
taleza  and  the  National  Coal  Commission 
from  Rio  to  Santa  Catarina,  the  areas 
of  their  major  operations. 
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Sixth,  mineral  resources:  The  Minis- 
try of  Mines  and  Energy  has  been  in- 
structed to  assess  all  enterprises  and 
operations  incidental  to  further  exploi- 
tation of  the  country's  mineral  resources. 
Tills  includes  appraising  mining,  mer- 
chandising and  shipping  facilities. 

Seventh,  agriculture:  To  study  prob- 
lems and  p>ossibilities  of  increasing  agri- 
cultuial  productions  for  wheat,  cotton, 
nee.  jute,  peanuts  and  other  commodi- 
ties. To  make  greater  amounts  of  agri- 
cultural credit  available  to  producers. 
To  secure  additional  warehouse  and  silo 
storage  capacity.  To  better  service  agri- 
cultural needs  by  authorizing  the  Minis- 
try to  fill  all  vacant  positions  for  tech- 
nical p>ersonnel  to  work  in  the  interior. 

Eighth,  transportation:  A  survey  is 
underway  for  the  sp>ecial  problems  of 
transportation,  roads,  railroads,  and 
coastal  shipping.  New  priorities  have 
been  assigned  to  specific  roads  having 
special  economic  importance. 

Ninth,  public  works:  New  priorities 
are  being  assigned  for  esF>ecially  urgent 
projects  whereas  work  on  other  projects 
will  be  deferred.  Surveys  on  the  needs 
for  electric  pov.er  on  a  regional  basis 
have  been  requestwl. 

Tenth,  education:  New  emphasis  is  be- 
ing given  to  supporting  educational  pro- 
grams at  all  levels.  Numerous  new- 
schools  have  been  authorized  on  a  re- 
gional needs  basis  such  £ls  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  engineering  school  at 
■Volta  Redonda — location  of  the  largest 
steel  plEint  in  Bra7il.  Also  the  Govern- 
ment is  giving  additional  support  to  the 
radio  education  program  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  Brshops  which  operates 
in  the  northeast. 

Eleventh,  health:  The  Government 
intends  to  pay  far  more  attention  to  the 
problems  of  rural  health  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  has  made  this  clear  in  his 
discussions  with  paint  4. 

Twelfth,  the  northeast:  The  devel- 
opment agency.  Sudene.  has  been  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Quadros  administration. 
The  superintendent.  Dr.  Celso  Furtado. 
attends  cabinet  meetings.  The  admin- 
istration is  supporting  larger  budget 
credits  for  the  agency.  It  appears  that 
substantial  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  northeast  area. 

Thirteenth,  strengthening  municipal 
administration:  There  has  been  created 
a  national  service  of  assistance  to  "mu- 
nicipios  "  of  the  President's  office.  It  is 
understood  that  the  administration  plans 
to  strengthen  the  authorities  and  finan- 
cial strength  of  municiplos. 

Fourteenth,  monetary  stabilization: 
Issuance  of  SUMOC  204  was  a  major 
first  step  in  this  direction. 

Fifteenth,  new  legislation:  New  legis- 
lation has  been  or  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  relating  to  economic  stnacture 
of  the  country  for  Income  tax  reform, 
banking  reform,  excess  profits,  remit- 
tance of  profits  abroad  and  an  antitrust 
law.  The  progressive  aspect,  if  any,  of 
some  of  this  proposed  legislation  can 
only  be  determined  later. 

Sixteenth,  political  concepts:  The 
President  has  stated  he  believes  in  the 
autonomy  of  the  executive,  the  .legis- 
lative, and  the  judicial  branches  of 
government.    He  has  stated  that  he  in- 


tends to  make  full  use  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  President. 

Seventeenth,  regional  approaches:  The 
President  is  having  a  series  of  meetings 
with  the  Governors  of  the  States  in  var- 
ious regions  to  discuss  with  them  their 
total  problems,  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  and  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  State  governments  with 
their  development  programs. 

The  political  opposition  in  the  Brazil- 
ian Congress  states  that  this  tremendous 
flurry  of  activity  by  the  administration 
reflects  a  lack  of  a  master  plan  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  stabilization. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actions  being 
taken  or  started  in  themselves  are  nec- 
essary and  do  give  a  picture  of  a  new- 
program  of  more  emphasis  on  human 
and  social  needs,  economy  and  tight  ad- 
ministration. It  appears  that  although 
many  months  will  be  required  to  ascer- 
tain how  effective  these  moves  will  be, 
up  to  this  time  the  President  is  certainly 
aggressively  moving  forward  to  attack 
problems  which  must  be  solved — despite 
considerable  opposition  from  affected 
groups. 

ATTITUDE    TOWARD    THE    POINT    4    PKOCRAM 

The  President  will  not  apply  the  30- 
percent  cut  to  Government  funds  ear- 
marked for  cooperation  with  point  4 
projects.  The  public  safety  program, 
with  the  Federal  District  ix)lice  and  var- 
ious State  Governors,  has  been  personal- 
ly approved  by  the  President  and  will 
continue.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Health — with  Presidential  approval — 
has  indicated  a  desiie  for  an  intensified 
health  program  with  emphasis  in  the  ru- 
ral areas.  A  new  decree  has  been  issued 
governing  the  structure  of  the  coordi- 
nator's office  giving  it  additional  au- 
thority. A  new  coordinator  has  been 
appointed  who  has  the  full  support 
of  the  President.  So  far  as  can  be 
determined,  all  other  Ministries  of  the 
Government  desire  to  carry  on  with 
the  existing  program.  Various  State 
Governors  have  approached  point  4  for 
technical  assistance  for  their  SUite  de- 
velopment programs.  Joint  planning  is 
going  on  between  USOM,  the  ix)ir.t  4  co- 
ordinator and  officials  of  the  foreign  of- 
fice relative  to  Bogota-type  projects. 

My  candid  observation  is  that  oar  per- 
sonnel have  been  able  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  the  new  Government  with  con- 
siderable speed  and  smoothness  and  it 
appears  that  a  fine,  close-workirg  har- 
mony with  the  new  Quadros  adminis- 
tration is  developing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  it  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  report  to  you  that 
in  my  opinion  the  United  States  nas  re- 
gained both  the  initiative  and  the  lead- 
ership through  working  cooperatively 
with  the  20  Latin  American  Republics 
who  are  members  of  the  Inter-American 
De%elopment  Bank. 

We  can  be  sure  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
tfuUy  cognizant  of  the  responsibilities 
which  they  have  undertaken  and  are 
working  along  the  guidelines  ani  prin- 
ciples outlined  by  President  Kennedy  In 
his  sc>eech  on  "Allianza  para  el  Pro- 
gresso." 


I  would  like  to  quote  here  from  the 
introductory  speech  of  Dr.  Felipe  He- 
rrera  which  indicates  that  not  only  the 
Bank  but  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  concerned  and  desire  to  avoid  cre- 
ating new  social  institutions  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  countries  to  pay.    I  quote: 

Social  progress  is  not  a  substitut*  for 
economic  development.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
that  our  countries  can  raise  their  p>eople'B 
living  standards  without  first  developing 
their  capacity  to  produce.  Such  is,  more- 
over the  historic  experience  in  any  system 
of  economic  organization.  Every  country 
that  has  tried  to  bring  off  the  trick  of  rais- 
ing living  standards  without  improving  the 
foundations  of  its  national  financial  struc- 
ture has  only  managed  to  create  greater 
needs  which,  in  the  end.  could  not  be  met. 
Essentially,  social  progress  results  from 
greater  production  and   better   distribution. 

This  was  followed  by  Ministers  from 
other  eminent  Latin  American  countries 
as  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Brazil,  that  ac- 
knowledged the  value  and  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  Inter-American  Bank  has 
made  and  would  make  to  Latin  American 
areas.  Dr.  Clemente  Marlanl.  Minister 
of  Finance  of  Brazil,  summed  it  up  well 
in  his  talk  by  saying : 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
was  bom  In  new  times  and  In  the  light  of 
new  conceptions.  It  is  not  merely  the  out- 
come of  mutual  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
American  nations,  but  represents  an  original 
outlook  on  international  relations  as  a 
whole. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  various 
statesmen  and  Ministers  that  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  were  not  aware  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  order  to  use 
the  funds  wisely  that  would  be  made 
available  to  them  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  Ministers  and  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  from  such  outstand- 
ing nations  as  Peru.  Ecuador,  and  Co- 
lombia emphasized  the  necessity  of  wise 
and  careful  planning  that  was  needed  in 
order  to  use  the  funds  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  solve  the  basic  economic  and  social 
problems  of  their  respective  countries. 
It  was  apparent  that  these  countries 
would  continue  to  look  toward  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  technical  coop>eration  and 
assistance  and  as  one  of  the  principal 
places  to  which  they  could  send  their 
people  for  additional  training.  At  the 
same  time,  they  cautioned  and  reminded 
themselves  and  others  of  the  necessity 
of  actually  planning  and  documenting 
the  projects  in  their  own  countries  in 
cooperation  with  the  technicians  and 
administrators  within  their  own  govern- 
ments. 

Almost  all  the  countries  referred  to 
the  terrific  deficiencies  In  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  for  planning  due  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  educational  and 
training  institutions.  They  desired  to 
overcome  these  deficiencies  by  establish- 
ing adequate  institutions  for  training  of 
their  own  corps  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional people. 

It  is  felt  that  we  here  in  the  United 
States  have  assumed  new  responsibilities 
with  this  creation  of  hope  in  Latin 
America.  This  does  not  indicate  that 
the  Latin  American  coimtries  are  not 
prepared  to  take  the  necessary  reforms 
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and  measures  toward  self-help  which  are 
required  if  any  country  wishes  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  economic  and 
social  prosrress  can  occur.  I  can  say 
without  exception  that  each  Minister 
and  Governor  that  spoke  for  his  country 
msisted  that  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  begm  development  at  home  by 
undertaking  the  self-help  measures  out- 
lined by  President  Kennedy,  not  as  a 
condition  for  securing  more  money,  but 
quite  the  contrary,  as  obligation  to  their 
own  people  before  the  full  development 
of  the  countries'  resources  could  occur. 

No  discussion  of  the  present  situation 
in  Brazil  would  be  complete  without 
some  comment  on  the  role  of  the  food 
for  peace  program  To  dramatize  the 
importance  which  Mr.  Kennedy  felt  this 
program  deserved,  he  sent  the  Director 
of  Food  for  Peace,  Mr.  George  McGov- 
ern,  to  Latin  America.  One  area  he 
visited  was  the  great  disaster  area  of  the 
northeast  of  Brazil  where  some  12  mil- 
lion people  are  living  in  hunger  and  with 
previously  little  hope.  The  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Food  for  Peace,  Mr.  James 
Symington,  also  went  to  Latin  America 
and  to  Brazil.  As  a  result  of  the  two 
trijs  and  the  di^ussio:is  and  publicity 
which  grew  out  of  then.,  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  value  and  possibilities  of  food 
for  peace  has  developed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  programs  are  being 
developed  which  will  truly  help  Brazil 
to  reach  her  true  potential  using  some  of 
America's  agricultural  abundance  in  the 
process.  Already  the  new  title  I  agree- 
ment of  Public  Law  480  has  been  agreed 
to  and  the  Government  of  Brazil  intends 
to  devote  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
proceeds  generated  for  important  eco- 
nomic development  projects  in  the  needy 
northeast.  In  the  next  few  weeks  I  am 
confident  agreement  will  be  reached  to 
develop  reserve  storage  stocks  of  Amer- 
ican g|iain,  to  alleviate  some  of  the  trag- 
edy inherent  in  drought  which  has 
plagued  northeast  Brazil  so  many  years. 
Plans  for  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment work  projects  using  food  as  part 
payment  are  being  given  full  considera- 
tion by  both  the  Government  of  Brazil 
and  our  team  in  the  field.  I  have  yet 
to  comment  on  the  tremendously  valu- 
able contribution  being  made  by  the  vol- 
untary agencies,  UNICEP  and  Catholic 
Relief  Services  and  now  joined  by 
Church  World  Service.  All  of  these 
agencies,  thanks  to  food  for  peace,  are 
preparing  plans  to  expand  gieatly  their 
operations  in  Brazil. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  expression 
"food  for  peace"  does  have  meaning  for 
the  needy  people  of  Latin  America.  It 
is  helping  to  bring  food  today  and  hope 
for  tomorrow  to  many  who  have  known 
all  too  few  times  the  contentment  which 
comes  from  a  good  meal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  education,  communica- 
tion, and  transportation  are  the  keys. 

America  cannot  escape  her  responsi- 
bility— the  nakedneSvS  and  hunger,  both 
spiritual  and  material.  I  have  seen  in 
this  Southern  Hemisphere,  is  to  me  only 
a  grim  reminder  that  we  do  not  have 
much  tune. 

The  tide  of  social  revolution  is  run- 
ning throughout  all  of  Latin  America. 
Whether  that  tide  runs  toward  the  cause 


of  human  freedom  and  dignity  through 
democracy,  or  whether  the  tide  runs  to- 
ward the  empty  promises  of  demagogs, 
dictators  and  communi.sm.  and  the  sub- 
sequent loss  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom, to  a  lav'ie  degree  rests  with  us  here 
in  the  United  States. 


PROMOTE  TOURISM  BY  SHRINKING 
AIR  FARES 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  have  printed  in  the  Concressiokal 
Record  the  enclosed  editorial.  "Promote 
Tourism  by  Shrinking  A.r  Pares," 
printed  in  the  April  19.  1961,  issue  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader. 

The  Argus-Leader,  one  of  the  upper 
Midwest's  two  great  newspapers,  is  pub- 
lished by  C.ipt.  John  Keiuiejy.  a  fonner 
West  Virginian  who  has  m4de  a  distin- 
guished record  in  the  newspaper,  radio. 
and  television  industries. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Seaboard  and 
Western  proposal,  as  outlined  in  this 
editorial,  is  eminently  sound  and  I  join 
the  Argus-Leader  in  urging  its  approval 
by  the  CAB.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
Phomoti  Toukism  bt  Skunk  INC   Aim  Fakes 

Jet  planes  are  shrinking  the  world  Now 
Seaboard  and  Western  Airlines  wants  to 
shrink  the  fare  charged  transatlantic  pas- 
sengers. 

It  has  filed  a  proposal  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  Washington  that  Seaboard 
be  allowed  to  carry  passengers  on  Its  dally 
scheduled  cargo  flights  from  New  York  to 
major  cities  In  Europe  and  return  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Typical  year-round  fares  proposed  are  New 
York  to  London,  $133;  New  York  to  Paris. 
$137.25;  New  York  to  Prankfurt,  $145.80. 
Pares  to  other  major  European  cities  served 
by  Seaboard  would  be  based  on  the  same  3  8 
cents-jaer-mile  rate  and  would  vary  accord- 
ing to  distance  from  New  York. 

Present  air  fares  between  New  York  and 
London  range  from  the  17-day  excursion 
economy  rates  of  $240  one  way  on  propeller 
equipment  to  a  one-way  Jet  first-class  fsu'e 
of  $500. 

Under  tl^e  proposal  Seaboard,  a  16-year-old 
carrier  and  the  only  scheduled  all-cargo  air- 
line operating  across  the  Atlantic,  would 
install  seats  In  Its  convertible  aircraft  ac- 
cording to  the  available  cabin  space  on  each 
flight  that  Is  not  utilized  by  cargo  or  mall 

Cargo  would  still  have  top  priority.  The 
ntunber  of  seats  available  would  depend  on 
the  amount  of  cargo  loaded  on  each  sched- 
uled flight.  Although  tickets  could  be  ptir- 
chased  at  any  time,  reservations  would  not 
be  confirmed  until  6  hours  before  flight  de- 
parture. The  frills  found  on  luxury-type 
flights  would  be  eliminated.  Menls  would 
not  be  served. 

This  new  concept  of  low-price  cargo-pas- 
senger operation  will  be  made  possible  by 
Seaboard's  Introduction  to  Its  transatlantic 
routes  in  July  of  ttie  Canadair  prop-Jet 
CL-44.  This  $5  million  aircraft  Is  the  largest 
commercial  cargo-carrying  plane  ever  built 
Its  65,000  pound  capacity  provides  the  neces- 
sary space  for  combined  operations.  The 
plane  will   cruise   at  400  miles  per  hour  at 


r.-tnges  up  to  3.000  miles.  It  can  fly  nonstop 
from  New  York  to  London  In  about  8  hours. 

The  low-priced  fare  envisioned  by  Seaboard 
and  Western  Airline  will  put  flying  U)  Euroi>e 
in  reach  of  more  Americans.  Even  more 
Important,  thl.s  fare  coiUd  be  a  shot-ln-the- 
arm  needed  to  make  the  "Visit  the  U.S.A." 
program  of  the  Kennedy  admUilstratlon  an 
unquallfled  success. 

The  weekly  pay  check  of  the  average  Euro- 
pean worker  Is  roughly  one-half  to  one-third 
of  his  American  counterpart  Thus.  If  the 
CAB  accepts  Seaboard's  plan,  it  would  bring 
fares  within  the  reach  of  students  and  other 
low-Income  groups  In  Europ>e. 

This  fact  must  be  recognized  tn  promoting 
tourist  travel  to  the  United  States.  We 
hope  that  the  CAB  will  approve  SentKmrd's 
proposal. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  1  hour,  on  Tliursday 
next. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wls<:onsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PiRNiE  > ,  for  1  hour,  on  Tues- 
day, May  2. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PiRNiE>  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
May  3. 

Mr.  Lindsay  Cat  the  request  of  Mr 
PiR>riE'  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday.  May  4. 

Mr.  Griffin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PiRNiEi  for  1  hour,  on  Friday,  May  5. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PiRNiEi  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
April  26. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  ^at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gallacheh)  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Wednesday,  April  26. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gallagher*  for  15  minutes  today  and 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  April  28. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KiLDAY. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr  MiHSHALL  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Philbtn  in  two  instances. 

Mr  AspiNALL  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PiRNiE>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  two  inscances. 
Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  HiESTAND 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallagher*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  MuLTEt. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  DoRN. 
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SENATE   BILLS    REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  i-ule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  576.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended, 
to  clarify  the  status  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy,  to  establish  suitable  person- 
nel policies  for  such  personnel,  and  for  other 
piiriK)ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
M.irlne  and  Fisheries. 

S  883.  An  act  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S  1288  An  act  to  amend  section  362(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


BILLS    PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  repKjrted  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  24.  1961. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HR  5189  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (>xle  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank  of 
Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purpKJses:    and 

HR.6169  An  act  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  April  26,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 1.500  ounces  of  hyosclne  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  together  with 
approximately  2.018  ovmces  remaining  to  be 
sold  In  accordance  with  the  notice  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  on  July  23.  1959.  or 
a  total  of  approximately  3,518  ounces,  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act,  50  U  S.C.  98b(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  State, 
transmitting  the  25th  semiannual  report  on 
the  educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1960.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proF>er  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  entitled 
■Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure  ".  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  In  the  scope  of  their  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rcpt.  No.  297) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5416.  A  bill  to 
Include  within  the  boundaries  of  Joshua 
Tree  National  Monument.  In  the  State  of 
California,  certain  federally  owned  lands 
used  In  connection  v^lth  said 'Monument,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  298).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  5475.  A  bUl  to 
transfer  a  section  of  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
to  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  In  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  299).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5571.  A  blU  to 
provide  for  the  addition  or  additions  of 
certain  lands  to  the  Effigy  Mounds  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
300 ».  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5741.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  In  order  to 
remove  the  exemption  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain mines  employing  no  more  than  14 
Individuals;  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
301 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  erro- 
neously In  receipt  of  family  separation  allow- 
ances; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  302). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  6441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide 
for  a  more  effective  program  of  w^ater  pol- 
lution control;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
306).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  4884.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  In  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  307).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of    committees    were    delivered    to    the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALETV:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJR.  1593.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  land  In  the  Big  Sandy  Rancherla, 
Calif.,  and  to  accept  other  land  in  exchange 
therefor;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
281 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Helen 
Irma  Imhoof:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  282).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward W.  Scott  III;  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  283 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  138.  An  act  for  the  rt'lef  of  Mlco  Dellc; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  284).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hadji  Ben- 
levl;  without  an^endment  (Rept.  No.  285). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Gellhorn;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
286).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erica  Barth; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  287).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  285.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Alpo  Frans- 
sUa  Crane:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
288).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Jew 
Ngee  (also  known  as  Peter  Jew  Mah);  with- 
out amendment  (Kept  No.  289).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER  :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N. 
Kounlakis:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
290 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER  :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haruo  T. 
Hendricks;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
291).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stan- 
ley Bulskl  (Zdzlslaw  Rekosz  i  ;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  292).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  545.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Clifford;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  293).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlc- 
olaos  A  Papadlmitrlou:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  294).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
dreas Raklntozls  (also  known  as  Andreas 
Raklntzls  or  Rakajes);  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  295).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Ernest  Mountain;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  296).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciaiy  H.R.  1458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lee  Dock  On;  without  aniendment  (Rept. 
No.  303).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Hamorl;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
304).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Anneliese  Franziska  Guay;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  305).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduceid  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H  R.  6605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  three  marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  pro- 
viding for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the 
submerged  lands,  Improvements,  minerals, 
and  natural  resources  within  said  bound- 
aries; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS: 
H  R.  6606,  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  in 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Employees  In- 
ternational Organization  Service  Act  with 
respect  to  the  civil  service  retirement  bene- 
fits of  congressional  employees,  and  for  other 
ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  F.ARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  6607.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  an  additional  200,000  units  of  federally 
assisted  low-rent  housing,  and  to  increase 
from  15  to  20  percent  the  maximum  propor- 
tion of  such  units  which  may  be  provided  in 
any  one  State;  to  the  Committee  ou  Banking 
and  Currency 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  6608.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Airport   Act   so   as    to   extend    the   time    for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
HJR.  6609.  A   bill    to  encourage   the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed   individuals;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

P.y  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6610    A  bill  to  amend  section  326  of 
the    Public    Health    Service    Act    to    restore 
medical  care  for  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
retired  ships'  officers  and  crewmembers.  and 
their  dependents;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   MILLS; 
HR.6611    A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1798 
(C)(2)    of   the  Tariff   Act  of   1930   to   reduce 
temporarily    the    exemption   from   duty   en- 
Joyed  by  returning  residents,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways  and 
Means. 
I  ByMr  FINO: 

I  H.R.  6612.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  to  the  dependent 
parents  of  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
I  By  Mr  PETERSON : 

I     H  R.  6613    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
'  llshment  of  a  hydraulics  of  irrigation  struc- 
tures laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  RABAUT: 
H  R  6'614.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    capital 
gain    treatment    for   severance    pay;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mrs   WEIS; 
H  R.  6615.  A   bill   to  provide  for   the  tem- 
porary free  entry  of  religious  sceneramas  and 
other    articles    imported    for    exhibition    by 
religious    societies    or    Institutions;     to    the 
Committee  on   Wavs  and   Means. 
By  Mr   BRADEMAS: 
H  R  6616    A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from    participation    in    the    Federal    old-age 
and   survivors    insurance   program    for    indi- 
viduals who  are  opposed  to  participation  in 
such   program  on  grounds  of  conscience  or 
religious  belief;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

;  By  Mr  BECK  WORTH  : 

I     H.R  6617.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 


of  the  deduction  allowed  a  woman  or  widower 
for  the  expenses  of  providing  for  the  care 
of  certain  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  6618.  A   bill   to   authorize   appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for    Project    Rover;    to    the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  BOLAND: 

H.R.  6619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  to 
permit  Government  contributions  for  certain 
health  benefits  plans  provided  by  Insurance 
companies  licensed  to  issue  Individual  and 
group  health  Insurance  in  not  less  than  35 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr   BRAY: 

H  R.  6620.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
vinder  certain  conditions  the  profit  from  the 
sale  of  a  home  shall  not  be  considered  as 
income;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN   (by  request): 

HR.  6621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of 
Public  Law  85-857  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay  to  cer- 
tain persons  who  did  not  qualify  therefor 
because  their  applications  were  not  sxib- 
mltted  before  May  25,  1929;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  6622.  A  bill  to  provide  that  employees 
whose  basic  compensation  is  fixed  and  ad- 
justed from  time  to  time  In  accordance  with 
prevailing  rates  by  wage  boards  or  similar 
administrative  authority  serving  the  same 
piu-pose,  shall  be  paid  on  a  weekly  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  6623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2'2  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ; 

H  R.  6624  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  interstate  commerce 
subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs    GRANAHAN: 

H  R.  6625  A  bill  to  provide  that  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  required  to  occupy  Government 
quarters  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned makes  certain  determinations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  6626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act,   1924,   to  extend  its  application   to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  water- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 

H  R  6627.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  annually  a  day  during  National 
Safe  Boating  Week  as  "U.S.  Power  Squadrons' 
Day  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HORAN: 

H  R  6628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled 'Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure",  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  6629  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R.  6630,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
25,  1920,  relating  to  conveyance  of  certain 
parts  of  rights-of-way  by  railroad  companies: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    LANE: 
H.R.  6631.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of    1930  to   impose  a   duty   on   shrimps  and 
to  provide  for  duty  free  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps    annually    in    an    amount    equal    to 
imports  of  shrimps  in  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R  6632.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  chari- 
table contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and 
gifts  to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)    to  be  deductible  for  Income  tax, 
estate    tax,    and    gift    tax    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request): 
H  R.  6633  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Aug- 
ust 9,  1965.  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
fares  for  the  transportation  of  schoolchildren 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R  6634    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  9,  1955,  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
fares     for     the     transportation     of     school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By    Mr.    RAINS: 
H.R.  6636.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  retired  Army  officer  to  a  civilian 
position,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By   Mr.    ROGERS   of   Florida; 
HJl.6636.  A  bill   to  establish  rules  of   In- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ST     GERMAIN: 
H  R  6637    A  blU   to   amend   the  Dual   Of- 
fice Act  of  July  31,  1894;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  6638.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Fwovlde  a  7-percent  Increase 
in  rates  of  disability  compensation  and  to 
provide  additional  disability  compensation 
for  seriously  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6639.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  crediting  of  cer- 
tain minority  service  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr  ANFUSO: 
H  J  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  Pan  American 
Parliamentary  Association  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  parliamentary  conferences 
of  such  association;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By    Mr    BRADEMAS: 
H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  compilation  of  rubber  footwear  im- 
port statistics  by  type  of   footwear;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  J  Res  391.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of  items 
In  general  appropriation  bills;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ALFORD: 
H.  Con.  Res  223.  Concurrent         resolution 
relative   to   implementation    of    the   Monroe 
Doctrine;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.  Con  Res  224.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congrew  on  the  use 
of  a  Great  White  Fleet  in  support  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr    DERWINSKI: 
H.  Res.  267.  Resolution      to      establish      a 
House   Committee  on   the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  CHURCH:  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  6  adopted  In  the  72d  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  Federal 
aid  tc  education  and  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
allowing  a  tax  deduction  for  all  tuition, 
whether  paid  to  a  public  or  fully  accredited 
not-for-profit  private  school,  or  to  any  fully 
accredited  college  or  university  and.  in  addi- 
tion, allowing  parents  a  tax  deduction  of 
$1,500  for  each  child  or  dependent  they  may 
send  to  any  fully  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  In 
opposition  to  H  R  869  which  would  reduce 
pensions  paid  members  of  veterans'  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  acquiring  and  estab- 
lishing the  John  Muir  Home  in  Martinez  as 
a  national  monument;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  w  ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ANFUSO: 
H  R  6640    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roeario 
PolUna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOYLE: 
HR.  6641.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Liu   Brooks  and  Jackie  Lee  Brooks;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R  6642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hom  Fay 
Ming,  also  known  as  Leung  Fay  Ming  and 
Hom    Fay   Heng.   also   known   as   Leung  Fay 
Heng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FINO: 
H  R  6643.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of    Adam 
Bllmbaum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   FRELINGhU YSEN : 
H  R.  6644.  A   bill  for   the  relief  of   Julius 
Benikosky;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHA'' 
H  R.  6645.  A   bill   for  tiJf  relief  of  Hsl  Hu 
LUi,,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^      By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H  R  6646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Concetta  Cozza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HOLIFIKLD: 
HR  6647.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Juan 
Manuel    Manila    del    Campo    and    his    wife, 
Macrlna  Luna  de  Manila;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JARMAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ben  W. 
Alpuerto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HR  6649    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    C.    W. 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chu 
Chal-ho    Hay;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LANKFORD: 
HR.6651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thame 
Zaharlaa   Papantonl;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   MORSE: 
H.R.  6652.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mary 
Barbadian;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurlzlo 
Placldl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6654    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Grozlella 
Connavo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HU  6655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lecil  A. 
Sim.s;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  6656,  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Frances  Sutton;   to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6657.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
Greene,  Kathleen  Greene,  and  their  minor 
child,  Joseph  Bdwln  Greene;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HU  6658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsal 
Chlou  Seng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


GSA  and  Customs  Service  Propose  Hin- 
drance to  Developmeat  of  Ports  of 
Los  ^nfeles  and  Long  Beach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    LALIi  URNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
currently  represent  a  capital  investment 
of  some  $280  million.  However,  by  1970 
the  port  of  Long  Beach  alone  will  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $300  million,  and 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  plans  similar  ex- 
pansion. Yet.  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  harbor 
development  be  held  back  by  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past.  It  has  proposed  to 
institutionalize  a  22-mile  mistake  at  un- 
necessary cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer 
by  building  multi-million-dollar  customs 
headquarters  into  a  new  Federal  office 
building  in  the  traffic -choked,  landlocked 
Los  Angeles  Civic  Center. 

Originally,  customs  headquarters  were 
placed  in  central  Los  Angeles.  22  miles 
away  from  the  harbor,  because  the  two 
manmade  harbors  were  then  little  more 
than  mudflats  and  lacked  many  of  the 
facilities  necessary  to  commerce. 

This  is  no  longer  true.  The  harbor 
area  communities  now  number  more 
than  1'2  million  residents.  The  harbor 
area  is  the  hub  between  the  two  metro- 
politan   areas    of    Los    Angeles    to   the 


north  and  fast-growing  Orange  County 
to  the  east  and  south.  All  banking  and 
commercial  facilities  necessary  for  for- 
eign trade  exist  in  the  port  cities. 

No  other  harbor  in  the  United  States 
has  its  customshouse  22  miles  away. 
Most  are  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
harbor.  Construction  of  this  absentee 
customhouse  has  been  protested  by  port 
officials  at  both  harbors,  by  shippers,  by 
customs  brokers,  by  Los  Angeles  County 
officials,  by  importers,  and  by  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  passed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly. 


Smithsonian  Institution's  Hall  of  Coal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  written  to  Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, to  request  Information  on  plans  for 
the  exhibits  on  coal,  steel,  and  related 
industries  at  the  new  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  press  re- 
lease from  the  National  Coal  Association 
calling  attention  of  residents  of  mining 
communities  to  the  need  for  tools  and 
equipment  to  be  displayed  in  the  new 
Hall  of  Coal.  I  am  interested  in  learn- 
ing whether  adequate  material  has  been 


obtained  by  those  in  charge  at  Smith- 
sonian; if  not.  Members  of  Congress  from 
mining  regions  could  undoubtedly  i)er- 
form  an  important  service  by  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  project. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  a 
basic  interest  in  the  proposed  exhibits 
on  coal,  steel,  and  related  industries. 
Our  history  is  closely  associated  with  the 
early  use  of  the  ironmaking  process  de- 
velop>ed  by  William  Kelly.  Some  of  the 
earliest  commercial  coal  mines  In  the 
United  States  were  operated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  exhibits  at  the  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  will  give  American 
and  foreign  visitors  alike  an  opportunity 
to  understand  the  outstanding  advances 
that  have  taken  place  in  these  industries. 
The  building  can  be  one  of  the  mos; 
effective  media  of  pointing  up  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  the  U.S.  coal  and  steel 
industries. 

For  some  time  coal  has  been  accused 
of  being  a  backward  industry.  Critics 
have  found  it  convenient  to  blame  many 
of  the  industiT's  pioblems  on  lack  of 
foresight.  The  fact  is  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  an  outstanding  record  in 
improvement  of  productivity  through 
research  and  technologj'.  With  the  co- 
op)eration  of  a  progressive  union,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  coal 
management  has  installed  such  highly 
mechanized  mining  processes  that  today 
coal  is  selling  at  the  mine  on  an  average 
of  26  cents  per  ton  lower  than  the  price 
a  decade  or  more  ago. 

This  is  the  information  that  needs  to 
be  brought  to  public  attention.  Coupled 
with  data  on  coal  reserves,  it  will  serve 
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to  provide  assurance  of  a  continued 
energy  supply  for  centuries  to  come.  It 
will  also  notify  visitors  from  abroad  that 
America  has  a  vast  storehouse  of  energy 
that  can  be  utilized  either  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  production  of  an  enormous 
war  machine  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
mat^'rials  that  will  contribute  to  a  better 
life  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

After  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  shall  relay 
to  Congress  the  infonnation  that  I  have 
obtained  on  the  new  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology.  I  am  certain  that  all 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  have  a  prog- 
ress report  of  this  nature  from  time  to 
tim». 


National  Little  League  Baseball  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

I  OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNT.ATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
young  people,  dedicated  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  citizenship  and  teamwork, 
spwrtsmanship  and  character,  form  the 
backbone  of  our  country.  Today  more 
than  a  million  boys  in  every  corner  of 
our  Nation  are  developing  these  qualities 
through  participation  in  the  Little 
League  Baseball  program. 

Representing  as  I  do  the  congressional 
district  which  embraces  the  national 
headquarters  of  Little  League  Baseball, 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  Presidental 
proclamation  establishing  'National  Lit- 
tle League  Baseball  Week"  in  response 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  enacted  by 
the  86th  Congress: 

The  White  House 

NAnONAL   LlTTL*    LjEACr^    BASEBALL    WEEK 

Whereas  active  participation  by  youth  in 
appropriate  physical  activities  contributes  to 
their  fitness  and  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
nt.  ionai  vigor  and  vitality;  and 

Whereas  little  leagues  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  have  made  It  possible 
lor  thousands  of  young  boys  to  take  an  active 
part  In  our  national  game  of  baseball:  and 

Whereas  Little  League  baseball  not  only 
promotes  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
players,  but  also  Instills  into  them  the  quali- 
ties of  fairness,  cooperation,  and  discipline — 
qualities  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  citizenship;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  17,  agreed  to  June  1,  1959. 
has  requested  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  the  second  Monday  in  June 
of  each  year  as  "National  Little  League  Base- 
ball Week."  In  recognition  of  the  national 
and  community  benefits  resulting  from  Lit- 
tle L«ague  activity;  Now,  therefore. 

I,  John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  the 
week  beginning  the  second  Monday  in  June 
of  1961  and  the  week  beginning  the  second 
Monday  in  June  of  each  succeeding  year  as 
"National  Little  League  Baseball  Week  " 

And  I  invite  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  week  In  schools,  parks, 
athletic  fields,  and  other  suitable  places  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the 
physical  development  of  our  Nation's  vouth. 


In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1961. 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  185th. 


I SEAL  I 

By  the  President: 


John  F.  Kennidt. 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


A  Century  of  MIT— A  Dream  Fulfilled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  PHILBDHt  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
anxious  to  ext^d  to  the  president, 
teaching  staff,  student  body,  and  alunwii 
of  the  illustrious  and  world  famous  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  my 
very  heartiest  congratulations  upon  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  establishment. 

This  institution  started  from  very 
humble  beginnings  100  years  ago.  As  it 
grew  through  the  years  it  changed  its 
base  of  operations,  first,  from  Summer 
Street  and  then.  Back  Bay,  Boston,  to 
the  present  extensive  facilities  on  Memo- 
rial Drive.  Cambridge,  and  it  is  continu- 
ing to  grow,  not  only  in  physical  plant, 
but  in  rapidly  increasing  usefulness  to 
the  Government,  American  industry  and 
the  scientific  world. 

So  renowned  have  been  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  great  institution  in  the  fields 
of  engineering,  technology,  research,  and 
development,  science  and  industry,  that 
I  would  not  venture  to  try  to  evaluate 
the  most  beneficient  and  deeprooted  im- 
pact it  has  exerted  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  modern  civilization. 

The  history  of  this  truly  great  Mas- 
sachusetts institution  has,  indeed,  been 
a  saga  of  accomplishment  far  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  its  founder.  Dr.  'Wil- 
liam Barton  Rogers,  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment so  vital  and  crucial  in  many  re- 
spects as  to  defy  full  analysis,  a  shining 
epic  in  shaping  the  life  of  men  and  af- 
fairs in  the  20th  century. 

MIT  has  been  an  admirably  organized 
team  operation  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  outstanding  leadership,  out- 
standing teachers,  outstanding  scientists, 
engineers  and  administrators  have 
played  effective  roles  in  the  work  and 
expansion  of  this  great  scientific  institu- 
tion. 

MIT  has  produced  many  great  leaders 
who  have  taken  their  place  in  the  top- 
most ranks  of  American  educators,  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  businessmen.  It 
has  reared  generation  after  generation 
of  the  most  valuable  and  u.seful  tech- 
nically trained  experts.  It  has  greatly 
benefited  our  economic  system  and  in- 
dustrial structure  and  has  contributed 
inestimably  to  the  Government  both  in 
war  and  peace  in  remarkable  and  fabu- 
lous ways  through  extending  the  hori- 
zons and  boundaries  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge     and      bringing      it      into      play 


industrially  and  practically  in  imple- 
menting the  miracles  and  marvels  of  the 
space  age. 

On  MIT's  100th  birthday  many 
dignitaries  of  science  and  technology 
gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  earth 
to  hail  the  occasion  and  to  participate  in 
the  various  programs  of  celebration  and 
enlightening  scientific  discussion. 

From  Europe,  the  Near  East  and  Asia 
and  elsewhere  outstanding  scientists, 
political  leaders  and  other  great  minds 
have  come  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
The  distinguished  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  distinguished 
American  Secretary  of  State,  a  notable 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
others  joined  in  some  of  the  programs. 

The  American  people  and  Government 
entertain  highest  admiration  and  deep- 
est gratitude  for  the  magnificent  con- 
tributions of  MIT  throughout  the  years. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  these 
contributions  will  continue  to  grow,  and 
that  they  will,  as  in  the  past,  be  directed 
toward  the  building  of  a  greater,  free, 
humane,  scientific  community  in  our 
great  country  and  in  the  world,  which 
in  the  space  age  will  greatly  help  to  bring 
the  choicest  blessings  of  peace,  plenty, 
and  happine.^  to  mankind,  and  exalt  the 
free  spirit  of  man 


Reiuitt  of  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1961 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  7  years  I  have  served  the  23d  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
have  attempted  to  keep  the  closest  pos- 
sible contact  with  the  individual  think- 
ing of  the  residents  of  this  suburban 
Cleveland  area.  One  of  the  highest  in- 
come, high-intelligence  districts  in  the 
Nation,  its  constituents  are  quick  to  re- 
spond to  my  i-egular  newsletters,  opinion 
polls,  and  annual  traveling  office  meet- 
ings. 

The  opinion  poll  is  mailed  yearly  to 
the  home  of  every  registered  voter  in 
the  district — this  year  to  135,000  homes 
in  all.  The  resix>nse  is  excellent,  imder- 
scoring  the  interest  these  voters  take  in 
national  affairs.  This  year  nearly  25.000 
retuiTied  the  questionnaire,  some  1.500  of 
them  amplifying  their  views  in  addi- 
tional letters  on  key  issues.  I  know  of 
no  other  district  which  shows  such  a 
high  response  to  similar  polls. 

This  year  shows  a  few  marked  changes 
in  opinion  from  past  polls.  There  is  an 
upsurge  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  school 
construction,  for  example:  only  35  per- 
cent favored  it  last  year:  62.8  percent. 
this.  The  division  on  foreign  aid  re- 
mains nip  and  tuck,  as  in  the  past.  One 
interesting  point  I  have  noted  in  the 
1961  returns — citizen  confusion  on  im- 
portant legislation  runs  heavier  than  m 
the  pa.st,  with  a  greater  percentage  of 
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questions  marked,  "No  opinion."  This  I 
feel  is  the  result  of  increasingly  compli- 
cated legislation,  often  obscured  by  fuzzy 
and  contradictory  statements  from  po- 
litical leadership,  the  press  and  otlier 
news  media. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  that  results  of  the  p>oll  are  not 
u.sed  as  p)olitical  weather  vanes  for  any 
vot«s  I  make  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  grateful  for  the  outstanding 
response,  and  for  the  many  letters  ac- 
companying the  questionnaires.  All  are 
helpful  to  me  in  reaching  my  final  deci- 
sion on  the  issues. 

Results  of  the  poll  follow: 

(fn  i¥TW>nil 


2. 
S. 


5. 


Do  you  faror— 

1.  Federal  oltl  to  cdiictition  lo 
provide  for  - 
(«)  Scbool  roost  ruction?. 
lb)  Teachor.s'  salaries?., 
(f)  Aid  to  pri\-»l«  and 
parochial  srhoob?. 
ReTWiis  toe  elect  um  1  col  le«e 

snUm? 

FMerel  Oovrrnntrnt  ii5sL<t- 
■aoe  In  rekn'Stlng  Indus- 
trie?  

Minimum  mt»  ledsUtion— 
(•)  Incrwwlnp    present 
lioiirly  nitc  of  $1.. 
(6)  Extending     cover- 
age?  

A   mandiktory   proerura   of 

medlcftl  care  ffr  the  aged?. 

•.  Mor«  liberal  sociitl  securlty 

beaeflUT 

7.  B«aninin«  nuclear  testing  it 
w«  cannot  reiw-h  an  agree- 
mriit  witli  Kusstii  for  ade- 
quate iiispertioii? 

S.  Iimwilnf  postal  rates  to 
bdp  reduce  this  year's 
estlmntfd  posial  dencit  of 

l8on,oijo,ooo? 

fl.  Easing  trade  restrictions 
with  Iron  Curtain  toun- 
trlen?     

10.  Contlnuincilw  -out  "tem- 
porary" Kt<dcriil  gasoline 
tax  to  aid  mir  highway 
construction  imgrain? — 

11.  The  admlntetmtion's  pro- 
ponl  (or  Federal  aid  to 
"depreswed  areas"? 

12.  Cootinuatioa  of  our  foreign 
»ld  prognMu'     

Do  you  think  the  Peace 
Corps  a  gooA  ulea? 

Abolishing  llie  Un-,\meri- 
can  Activitit-:)  Conimit- 
tw? 


Yes 


62.8 
32.6 

77.6 


24.0 

57  6 
40.7 
48.0 
.'Al 


\0 


IS. 
14. 


"."t.  7 

63.4 

29.7 

6&5 

M.2 

44.4 

40.  B 

20.  B 

31.7 
SO.  6 

74.0 

14.0 

M.  5 

32.0 
31.2 
42  3 

35.8 

14.4 

30.4 
56  0 

28.3 

31  7 
42.7 
33.S 

60.4 


No 
opin- 
ion 


7.0 
6.2 
8  4 

17.5 

0.  r. 

10.1 

8.8 
0  1 

6.2 
13  4 

5.2 

13  1 
12  9 
16  6 

18.7 


Interior  Departmtnt  Profram  for  Lower 
Colorado  Rirer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C»F  REPRESENTATI\TE5S 
Tuesday,  April  25.  1961 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  Inform  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  the  pro- 
gram announced  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  in  his  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  multiple  problems 
that  have  been  w  ith  us  along  the  lower 
Colorado  River  ever  since  the  Parker 
Dam  was  constructed  in  the  1930"s. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems, 
which  has  been  of  continuing  concern 
to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  this  body,  is  the  presence  of 
trespassers  and  squatters  whose  occu- 


pancy precludes  development  foi"  public 
purposes.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Grovernment  from  unauthor- 
ized use,  law  abiding  citizens,  follow- 
ing authorized  procedures,  have  been 
denied  rights  of  occupancy  and  entry  on 
the  lands.  Those  of  us  intert^sted  in 
resp>ect  for  law  and  order  therefore  sup- 
ported the  move  of  the  United  Spates,  in 
June  1959.  to  evict  trespassers;  this  hav- 
ing been  offered  as  the  only  way 
to  restore  governmental  authority  over 
the  area. 

Institution  of  further  eviction  pro- 
ceedings has  been  halted  and  the  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Interior  has  now  moved 
to  try  to  work  out  the  problems  with- 
out forcefully  evicting  unlawful  occu- 
pants now  on  the  ground.  However,  re- 
gardless of  whether  proccedinjss  have 
previously  been  instituted,  occupants 
will  be  required  to  acknowledge  Federal 
ownership  and  enter  into  agreements 
for  use  of  the  lands  on  a  rental  basis  for 
a  2-year  F>eriod  during  which  the  De- 
partment will  be  establishing  permanent 
land-use  patterns.  Where  proceedings 
have  been  started,  such  arrangements 
will  form  the  basis  for  settlement  of  the 
litigation  by  the  Department  ol  Justice. 
In  any  event,  no  new  occupancy  will  be 
permitted  unless  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  master  plan,  and  new  trespassers 
will  be  evicted. 

I  hope  that  the  squatter  trespassers 
agree  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  If  they  do.  it  will  reestab- 
lish Federal  control  over  the  area  and 
provide  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  dif- 
ficulties that  have  plagued  the  area 
along  the  lower  Colorado  River  these 
many  years.  We  will  have  to  wait  and 
see;  your  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  continue  to  be  watchful 
of  developments. 

In  the  meantime.  I  congratulate  our 
former  colleague.  Secretary  Udall,  on  his 
efforts  to  find  a  statesmanlike  solution. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
complete  text  of  the  Department's  an- 
nouncement is  inserted  at  this  i>oint  in 
the  Record: 

COLOEADO    RIVEK    LaND    USE    AND    TRESPASS 

Program  Announced 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  plan  for 
settling  the  troublesome  problem  of  land 
use  along  the  Colorado  River  from  Davis 
Dam  to  the  Mexican  border  was  announced 
today  by  Secretary  of  the  InterlOT  Stewart 
L.  Udall. 

Land  along  the  river  was  withdrav,n  many 
years  ago  for  reclamation  purposes,  but  some 
of  these  lands  have  been  occupied  by  un- 
authorised squatters  who  have  used  various 
lands  for  agricultural,  recreational,  business, 
and  residential  purposes 

"In  formulating  this  plan,"  said  the  Sec- 
retary, "the  Department  has  kept  three  con- 
siderations in  sharp  focus: 

"1.  The  lands  constitute  proj>erty  of  the 
United  States  and  Federal  ownership  must  be 
recognized; 

"2.  The  locations  of  the  lands  along  the 
banks  of  the  only  great  river  in  the  great 
Southwest  require  their  Integration  in  any 
master  land-vise  plan;   and 

"8.  The  public  Interest  requires  that  the 
lands  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation   ' 

Udall's  announcement  was  in  two  parts: 
First,  there  will  be  established  In  Yuma, 
Arlr.  eftectlTe  May  1,  a  land-use  office  to 
supervise  implementation  of  the  p.an.  and, 


second,  details  of  how  the  land  will  be  put 
to  use.  The  latter  Includes  instructions 
on  a  transition  plan  under  which  the  squat- 
ters who  cooperate  can  continue  t-o  use  the 
lands  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years  while 
the  land-use  plan  is  put  into  effect. 

"Some  of  the  Government -owned  land 
along  the  Colorado,"  Udall  said,  "offers  an 
opportunity  to  salvage  a  major  national 
recreational  and  scenic  asset  "  The  land  will 
be  classified  in  four  categories: 

1.  Areas  suitable  for  national  recreational 
development. 

2.  Areas  suitable  for  national  game  refuges. 

3.  Areas  suitable  for  State  parks  and  rec- 
reational uses. 

4  Areas  which  should  remain  under  State 
game  and  fish  agencies  as  refuges.  (.Most  of 
the  river  is  bounded  by  Arizona  or  California, 
but  to  the  north,  Nevada  controls  a  sizable 
stretch.) 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Federal  owner- 
ship must  be  acknowledged  by  the  squatters 
if  they  are  to  participate  in  the  transition 
program. 

Udall's  plan  for  present  users  of  the  Federal 
lands — some  20,000  acres  of  which  are  devoted 
to  agriculture — includes  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1.  The  squatters  will  be  expected  to  sign 
a  disclaimer  statement  acknowledging  Fed- 
eral ownership. 

2  Those  who  do  so  will  be  given  permits  to 
use  the  lands  they  now  occupy  for  approxi- 
mately 2  years,  subject  to  acreage  limita- 
tion in  case  ol  agricultural  use,  if  they  ac- 
knowledge Federal  ownership  and  if  they 
agree  to  pay  reasonable  rent  for  past  and 
future  use.  They  will  acquire  no  Interest 
In  the  land  and  no  preferential  treatment 
will  be  accorded  them  in  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

"Our  program.  "  Udall  said,  "will  restore 
Federal  control  and  management  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  the  squatters  a  reasonable 
course  of  action  to  close  out  their  invest- 
ments. If  present  unauthorized  users  refuse 
to  cooperate,  we  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  commence  summary  court  proceedings  to 
evict  and  recover  full  damages  for  all  past 
use." 

Permits  for  continued  occupancy  will  be 
offered  to  persons  who  were  on  the  land  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  announcement  (April 
20.  1961).  Any  persons  occupying  Federal 
lands  along  the  river  sut>sequently  will  be 
evicted  and  prosecuted  for  trespass,  Udall 
declared 

The  Yuma  office  will  be  opened  under  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Graham  HolUster  of 
Genoa.  Nev.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary. It  will  administer  the  permit  system, 
conduct  further  land  use  studies,  and  advise 
the  Secretary  in  determining  the  best  use. 
from  the  publics  standpoint,  of  each  p«rcel 
of  land  In  the  affected  area. 


Textile  Industry  Must  Be  Safeguarded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
said  in  the  past  that  the  American 
textile  industry  was  somewhat  in  the 
predicament  of  a  man  drowning  in  a 
swimming  pool.  The  management  has 
carefully  provided  lifesaver  rings  for  use 
in  just  such  an  emergency,  but  the  life- 
guard will  not  toss  one  to  the  distraught 
victim. 
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Floods  of  Imported  textile  goods  have 
had  the  domestic  industry  awash  for 
some  time.  Congress  has  carefully  pro- 
vided safegiiards  in  the  law  to  help  in- 
dustries in  such  a  condition.  But  in  the 
past  the  administration  had  always  de- 
clined to  use  the  safeguards  we  have 
established. 

The  section  22  case  of  a  year  ago  is  a 
case  in  point.  Congress  wrote  tha*^  sec- 
tion into  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  to  provide  relief  against  imports 
whenever  it  is  found  that  they  tend  to 
render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere 
with  the  agricultural  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  asked  the  Secretary-  of  Agricul- 
ture last  year  to  seek  relief  under  this 
provision  for  cotton  products.  We  had 
a  precedent  in  a  1941  Tariff  Commission 
decision  on  wheat  and  flour. 

The  Secretary  looked  into  it  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  President  take  some 
action.  But  when  President  Eisenhower 
requested  an  investigatior  ,  he  coupled 
it  with  an  im-.;lication  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  could  impose  no  more  than 
an  8-cent-a-pound  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  imported  articles. 

This  in  itself  was  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  act  passed  by  Congress.  The  sec- 
tion In  the  law  was  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  recommend  the  relief  it  deemed 
necessary  when  it  was  determined  that 
imports  materially  interfered  with  the 
domestic  cotton  program.  Certainly  it 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  limit 
the  considerations  Involved  in  one  of 
these  cases,  or  to  do  anything  prejudi- 
cial to  full  and  complete  relief  where  it 
is  Indicated. 

We  recall  the  results  of  that  appeal. 
With  President  Eisenhower  s  restrictive 
statement  as  a  guide,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission voted  aigainst  the  textile  in- 
dustry. They  chose  to  wait  and  see  if 
the  drowning  man  in  the  swimming  pool 
went  under  for  the  third  time. 

Following  these  developments  last 
year,  I  stated  that  there  was  something 
of  futility  in  the  repeated  efforts  of  those 
of  us  here  interested  and  concerned  with 
the  textile  import  problem  to  keep  pro- 
viding laws,  lifesaver  rings,  which  were 
not  used.  I  said  then  that  maybe  it  was 
time  we  got  a  new  lifeguard. 

The  American  people,  in  their  wisdom, 
chose  a  new  leader  in  the  great  elec- 
tion of  last  November.  I  can  tell  you 
that  a  lot  of  us  from  textile  areas  sent 
up  a  mighty  cheer  when  this  happened. 
We  did  not  expect  the  new  President  im- 
mediately to  rearrange  all  the  existing 
trade  agreements  to  give  the  textile  in- 
dustry a  choice  position  in  the  world 
market,  but  we  did  believe  that  we  would 
finally  get  off  the  buckpassing  merry-go- 
round,  and  be  given  a  full,  fair,  impar- 
tial, and  unprejudicial  hearing  of  our 
problem. 

We  have  not  been  disappointed  in  this 
belief.  The  new  President,  who.  by  the 
way,  has  fought  this  fight  in  Congress 
for  his  native  Massachusetts  textile  mills, 
put  the  textile  industry's  problems  right 
at  the  top  of  his  work  agenda. 

He  appointed  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  Honorable  Luther  Hodges,  a 
man  with  a  distinguished  background  in 


the  textile  industry.  He  was  Crovemor 
of  North  Carolina,  the  largest  textile- 
producing  State  in  the  Nation.  I  can 
report  personally  of  Secretary  Hodges' 
deep  and  abiding  interest  In  the  welfare 
of  the  American  textile  industry.  Last 
week.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Secretary  Hodges, 
and  took  with  me  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Comer, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Avondale 
Mills,  the  great  textile  industry  in  my 
native  State.  The  Secretary  was  cordial. 
attentive,  and  showed  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  situation  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. I  notice  in  the  recent  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  that  Sec- 
retary Hodges  believes  that  American 
textiles  are  harder  hit  by  import  prob- 
lems than  any  other  industry  in  this 
country  at  the  moment. 

President  Kennedy  further  evidenced 
his  immediate  concern  with  the  Import 
problem  by  appointing  a  Cabinet  Tex- 
tile Committee,  chaired  by  Secretary 
Hodges.  Thi5  Committee  is  due  to  re- 
port very  shortly,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Along  with  others,  I  urged  Secretary 
Hodges'  committee  to  make  recommen- 
dations in  line  with  those  of  the  Pastore 
Textile  Committee  in  the  Senate,  calling 
for  a  country-by-country,  category-by- 
category  quota  system.  This  recommen- 
dation reflects  the  position  held  by  lead- 
ers of  all  segments  of  the  textile  industry, 
regardless  of  fiber  or  product.  It  is  the 
only  fair  and  equitable  way  for  Amer- 
ican textiles  to  compete  on  the  world 
market  and  in  this  country. 

We  are  already  grateful  for  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  new  admirus- 
tration  to  this  problem.  We  desperately 
hope  that  \^e  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
the  action  taken  on  textile  imports. 

The  domestic  textile  industry  must  be 
delivered  from  the  death  blow  which  con- 
tinued unfair  imports  surely  will  bring. 
Since  1947,  838  textile  mills  have  been 
forced  to  shut  down,  throwing  out  of 
work  more  than  200,000  employees.  We 
must  have  protection  now  for  the  925,- 
000  textile  workers  in  this  country  today, 
including  some  38,000  in  my  State  of 
Alabama,  who  realize  that  their  very 
jobs  and  the  economic  welfare  of  their 
communities  are  at  stake. 


The  Textile  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOITTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1961 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Talmadce  for  many  years  warned  the 
country  about  the  danger  of  uncon- 
trolled, low-wage  textile  imports.  The 
following  are  excerpts  from  the  Sena- 
tor's very  excellent  speech  before  the 
Atlanta  Rotary  Club  on  April  3: 
Excerpts  From  a  Speech  by  Sekator  Herman 

Talmadce.    or    Georgia,    to    the    Atlanta 

ROTART   Club  and   the  Atlanta   Chamber 

or  Commerce  on  April  3,  1961 

Ab  you  know,  for  a  period  of  more  than  10 
years  now,  I  have  been  seeking  corrective  ac- 


tion to  remedy  the  plight  of   the  American 
textUe  Industry. 

Defense  officials  tell  us  that  the  textile 
Industry  Is  second  only  to  steel  Ln  Its  Im- 
portance to  the  security  of  our  country.  Yet, 
since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  we 
have  seen  more  than  800  textile  mills  forced 
out  of  business  In  the  United  States,  and 
more  than  400,000  textile  workers  lose  their 
Jobs. 

The  wage  scale  In  the  United  States — and 
In  Georgia  where  we  have  about  100.000  peo- 
ple employed  In  the  textile  Industry— la  ap- 
proximately 10  times  what  It  Is  In  Hong  Kong, 
several  times  what  It  Is  In  Indonesia  and  In- 
dia, and  far  higher  than  It  Is  In  Portugal. 
France,  and  Italy.  To  compound  that  situa- 
tion, a  bale  of  cotton  sells  anywhere  In  the 
world  for  $42,50  less  than  It  sells  where  It 
Is  grown  In  this  country. 

Now  with  odds  such  as  that— where  the 
wage  scale  is  10  to  1.  and  raw  material  Is 
8 '^2  cents  a  pound  cheaper— how  can  the 
American  textile  Industry  be  expected  to 
survive,  particularly  when  we  are  welcoming 
the  Importation  of  competing  products  from 
other  countries. 

Some  5  years  ago  the  textile  Industry  of 
this  country  and  allied  countries  were  faced 
with  competition  primarily  from  the  Japa- 
nese. And,  let  me  say.  It  was  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  who  rebuUt  the  Japanese 
textile  Industry  with  new  equipment,  and 
made  it  Just  as  modern  as  It  is  anywhere 
in  these  United   States. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  Congress 
otherwise  would  take  acUon,  the  Japanese 
textile  Industry  entered  Into  a  voluntary 
quota  arrangement  to  limit  the  Importation 
of  Japanese  textiles  Into  the  United  States 
Since  that  time,  however,  competition  has 
developed  In  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia.  India.  Portugal.  lUly,  and  many 
other  cheap-labor  countries.  It  has  become 
so  severe  that  even  the  Japanese  are  being 
undercut.  As  a  result  they  are  now  peti- 
tioning their  government  to  Increase  the 
export  quotas  to  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years  we  have  gone  from  a  net 
exporter  of  textiles  to  a  net  importer.  As  I 
have  noted  some  400,000  Joba  have  been 
liquidated.  There  are  only  900.000  Jobs  re- 
maining In  that  Industry  In  this  country. 

Senator  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island,  ably  as- 
sisted by  Senators  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  COTTOW  of  New  Hampshire,  served  as 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  Investigate  this  matter. 
They  held  hearings  throughout  the  country 
and  have  submitted  urgent  recommenda- 
tions for  action  to  the  Senate. 

The  only  way  the  textile  Industry  can 
survive  In  Georgia  and  In  the  United  SUtcs 
will  be  through  the  imposition  of  some  form 
of  quotas  limiting  the  amoxints  of  all  kinds 
of  textile  products  which  can  be  shipped 
into  this  country. 

Many  people  have  said  that  we  must  have 
Tree  trade.  But  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
way  that  we  can  have  free  trade  when  our 
competitors'  wage  level  is  10  percent  of  ours 
and  their  raw  material  cost  Is  S'j  cents  per 
pound  lower.  When  Cordell  Hull  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  devised  the  recipro- 
cal trade  policies  which  have  been  In  exist- 
ence since  that  time,  it  was  their  view  then 
that  we  would  export  products  we  had  In 
surplus  and  that  we  would  not  Import  such 
products.  Today's  situation  Is  a  far  cry  from 
that.  We  are  Importing  more  textiles  Into 
the  United  States  of  America  than  we  are 
exporting.  In  many  of  the  department 
stores  here  In  Atlanta.  Oa..  you  can  find 
textiles  imported  from  many  countries  and, 
In  most  Instances,  selling  at  retail  cheaper 
than  our  own  Georgia  textile  mills  can 
mai-ufacture  them. 

We  have  discussed  this  on  the  fToor  of  the 
Senate,  A  House  delegation  with  Congress- 
man Vinson  as  chairman  called  on  the 
President  a  few  days  ago  and  a  delegation 
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from  the  Senate  will  meet  with  him  In  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  on  several 
occasions  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges.  I  have  discussed  It  on  two  different 
occasions  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  get  some 
affirmative  action  tiiken. 

If  we  fall  in  that  regard  we  will.  In  my 
Judgment,  see  the  complete  liquidation  of 
the  texUle  industry  in  our  country  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 


Bacone  College  Choir  Charms  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OT    (,>KLAH()MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1961 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  Members  ol  this  body,  along  with 
.several  hundred  others  who  were  passing 
by,  enjoyed  a  rare  treat  on  last  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  20  They  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Oklahoma's  famous 
Bacone  College  Choir  sing  for  the  "Voice 
of  America  "  on  the  Capitol  steps. 

The  choir  had  not  scheduled  the 
Voice  of  Americii'  broadcast  as  a  regu- 
lar part  of  its  annual  nationwide  tour, 
but  cheerfully  performed  on  veiT  short 
notice  in  order  to  spread  the  word  of  the 
great  work  being  done  at  Bacone  Col- 
lege. 

Pounded  in  1880  before  Oklahoma  wa.s 
a  State,  Bacone  wsls  initially  known  as 
Indian  University,  and  has  always  been 
primarily  interested  in  the  education  of 
Indian  youths.  B^ore  than  40  different 
tribes  from  every  corner  of  Uie  United 
States,  and  fiom  Mexico  and  Panama  as 
well,  are  represented  in  its  student  body. 

An  accredited  junior  college  .six)n- 
sored  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Societies.  Bacone  sends  its  stu- 
dents to  senior  colleges  and  universities 
all  over  the  United  States.  Its  campus, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Muskogee,  Okla..  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  south- 
west. 

In  its  current  tour,  the  college  choir  is 
singing  in  Missouii.  Indiana,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Illinois,  in  addition  to  two 
scheduled  appearances  already  com- 
pleted in  Washington,  DC.  Directed  by 
Miss  Jeannine  Rainwater  and  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Dick  West,  the  choir  fea- 
tures a  splendid  range  of  selections,  and 
i.s  aided  in  its  colorful  presentation  by 
dances  performed  by  the  Wauhillau 
Indian  Club 

Because  the  list  of  members  of  the 
choir  provides  a  .splendid  picture  of  the 
tribal  and  State  representation  in  it,  I 
am  iLsting  the  r.ames  of  the  members 
who  performed  in  Washington: 

Judy  Onon  Anquoe,  Onondaga.  New 
York;  Joe  Brown  Bennett,  Seminole- 
Creek,  California;  Freeda  Blair.  Okla- 
homa; Louie  Blown,  Cherokee,  Okla- 
homa: Tony  Buck.  Creek,  Oklahoma; 
John  Clements,  Cherokee,  Oklahoma: 
Gilbert  Cosen,  Apache.  Arizona;  Johnny 
Edwards,   Cherokee,    Arkansas;    Berna- 


dine  George,  Onondaga.  New  York;  Will 
Getz.  Oklahoma;  Jo  Ann  Gibson,  Sho- 
shone, Nevada;  William  Givens,  Creek, 
Oklahoma;  Kelly  Haney,  Seminole, 
Oklahoma;  Mary  Hill,  Delaware -Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma ;  Joanna  Ketcher,  Chero- 
kee, Oklahoma:  Lance  Lujan,  Kiowa - 
Taos,  Kansas;  Jeanette  Mandel,  Paiute, 
Nevada;  Mary  Jane  Miles,  Nez  Perce. 
Idaho;  Thelma  Murr.  Oklahoma:  James 
Palmer,  Seminole-Creek,.  Oklahoma: 
Jenelle  Poemoceah,  Comanche,  Okla- 
homa: Barbara  Richards,  Oklahoma; 
Melva  Richard.son.  Cherokee-Sapony- 
Tuskarora,  North  Carolina;  Patti  Rich- 
ardson. Cherokee-Sapony-Tuskarora, 
North  Carolina;  Shari  Skenandore, 
Oneida,  Wisconsin;  Robert  Soontay,  Ki- 
owa-Apache, Oklahoma;  Telma  Thomas, 
Nez  Perce.  Idaho;  Russell  Tsoodle,  Kio- 
wa. Oklahoma:  Sam  Warnock,  Okla- 
homa; Antonwine  Warrior,  Sac  and  Fox. 
Oklahoma;  Arch  Henr>-  White,  Shaw- 
nee, California;  Clara  White  Hip,  Crow, 
Montana;  Lou  Ella  Whiteman,  Crow, 
Montana;  David  Williams,  Tonkawa- 
Kiowa,  Oklahoma. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  Indians  pre- 
dominate in  the  choir,  it  is  also  apparent 
that  five  choir  members  are  non-Indian 
students.  In  its  rapidly  growing  student 
body  of  today,  Bacone  includes  many 
students  who  belong  to  no  Indian  tribe 
but  have  been  drawn  to  the  b<?autiful 
Oklahoma  college  by  its  splendid  cuiTic- 
ulum  and  its  rich  tradition. 

Almon  C.  Bacone,  who  founded  the 
college  81  years  ago,  summed  up  its  mis- 
sion in  these  words: 

A  Christian  school  planted  In  the  midst  of 
a  people  becon^es  one  ol  the  most  powerful 
agencies  in  the  work  of  civilization. 

Bacone  College  goes  about  its  impor- 
tant job  of  advancing  the  work  of  civi- 
lization in  this  turbulent  century,  and 
the  choir  which  it  sends  across  the  Na- 
tion is  a  splendid  group  of  ambassadors. 


Maj.  Gen.  R.  L.  Vittrup 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  20  months  the  Congress  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  having  Maj.  Gen.  R.  L. 
Vittrup  as  Chief  of  the  Army's  Office 
of  Legislative  Liaison.  The  outstanding 
service  rendered  by  General  Vittrup 
liave  proved  invaluable  to  the  individual 
Members  and  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  obtaining  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  roles,  missions,  and 
requirements  of  the  Army.  Also  he  has 
been  of  great  assistance  in  providing 
answers  to  inquiries  posed  by  our  con- 
stituents concerning  Army  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  operation.  I  am  .sincerely 
sorry  to  see  General  Vittrup  leave  but 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  on  April  1, 
1961,  he  was  designated  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  where  his  distinc- 
tive capabilities  will  continue  to  be  uti- 


lized by  the  Army  and  our  country.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  note  that  he  received  a 
well-deserved  promotion  to  lieutenant 
general  on  the  same  date. 

General  Vittrup  has  had  a  truly  out- 
standing career.  He  entered  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  from  Texas  and  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1929.  Prior  to 
World  War  II,  he  served  as  an  infantry 
company  oflBcer  for  63  months,  student 
and  instructor  at  the  infantry  and  tank 
school,  student  at  the  command  and 
general  staff  college,  and  instructor  at 
the  U.S.  MilitaiT  Academy, 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  General 
Vitti'up  was  assigned  as  Assistant  S€k;- 
retary  of  the  Army  Greneral  Staff.  A 
short  time  later  he  became  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  the  Joint  and  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  where  he  worked  on  the  overall 
planning  and  operations  of  World  War 
II.  He  also  was  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee. 
In  1943  he  was  assigned  to  the  Allied 
Force  Headquarters,  first  in  North 
Africa,  and  then  in  Italy.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
the  Allied  invasion  of  Italy,  southern 
France,  and  Grermany  during  1944  and 
1945. 

After  the  war  General  Vittrup  pro- 
gressed through  a  variety  of  assignments 
of  ever  increasing  responsibility.  In 
1945,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Operations 
Division  of  the  Army  General  Staff  serv- 
ing first  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
War  Department  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  then  as  Chief  of  the  Policy 
Section  of  the  Strategic  and  Policy 
Group.  During  the  latter  assignment  he 
traveled  about  the  Far  East  negotiating 
disposal  of  military  materiel  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Upon  completion  of  his 
studies  at  the  National  War  College  in 
1948,  General  Vittrup  served  as  G3.  U.S. 
Army  Caribbean  and  Command  of  the 
33d  Infantry  stationed  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  After  a  tour  as  instructor 
at  the  Army  War  College  he  became 
Chief  of  the  Army  Section  of  the  Joint 
US.  Military  Advi.sory  Group  in  Greece. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
sei-ved  as  Chief  of  the  Operations  Divi- 
sion. G3,  Army  General  Staff  from  Oc- 
tober 1953  to  August  1955.  In  August 
'  1955  he  became  Assistant  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  of  Military  Operations — Inter- 
national Affairs — and  concurrently  the 
U.S.  Army  Delegate  to  Inter-American 
Defense  Board;  the  Permanent  Joint 
Board  of  Defense -United  States  Can- 
ada ;  and  the  Army  member  of  the  Mexi- 
can-United States  Defense  Commission 
and  the  Brazilian-United  States  Defense 
Commission.  These  duties  provided  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  worldwide  Army 
operations  and  in  international  relations. 

In  1956  General  Vittrup  became  Com- 
manding General  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  in  Korea  and  subsequently 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Forces  Far 
East,  8th  Army.  Then  in  1957,  he  was 
designated  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Plans  and  Operations  for  the  U.S.  Ai'my 
Pacific.  While  in  this  capacity  he  was 
sent  to  Indonesia  to  negotiate  sale  and 
delivery  of  certain  military  suppUes  and 
equipment  to  that  country.  In  July 
1959,  General  Vittrup  left  Hawaii  to 
assume  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Office 
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of  Legislative  Liaison  in  which  capacity 
he  served  with  such  distinction. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  join  me  in  expressing  our 
warm  thanks  to  Lieutenant  General 
Vittrup  for  his  past  services  in  our  be- 
half and  to  wish  him  every  success  in  his 
new  assignment. 


1 


Increase  in  Cost  of  Natural  Gas 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1961 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  neglect 
of  the  consumer  by  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  become  far 
too  common  in  recent  years.  This  neg- 
lect is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  manner  in  which  natural  gas  rates 
have  been  permitted  to  get  out  of  hand. 
Natural  gas  prices  have  risen  by  more 
than  40  percent  since  1951,  during  which 
time  the  cost  of  retail  goods  on  the  aver- 
age rose  but  14  percent.  Even  more 
striking,  since  January  1958,  through 
September  1960,  the  price  of  natural  gas 
to  the  consumer  has  gone  up  20  percent, 
whereas  in  the  same  period  of  less  than 
3  years,  consumer  prices  generally  have 
gone  up  less  than  4  percent. 

While  a  number  of  factors  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  this  soaring  of  the  price 
of  natural  gas  to  the  consumer,  a  major 
responsibility  must  rest  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Its 
regulatory  powers  have  been  exercised  in 
a  dilatory  fashion,  and  apparently  with 
a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  last  spring  revealed  constant 
conferences,  meetings,  and  other  nego- 
tiations between  individual  commission- 
ers of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
representatives  of  the  various  natural 
gas  pipeline  companies,  but  no  com- 
parable degree  of  contact  between  the 
commissioners  and  representatives  of 
consumers  of  natural  gas. 

One  of  the  practices  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  followed  with  dis- 
concerting regularity,  is  that  of  permit- 
ting natural  gas  pipelines  to  put  into 
effect  a  series  of  so-called  temporary  rate 
boosts,  prior  to  final  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Pipelines  which 
once  were  required  to  segregate  funds 
collected  as  a  result  of  these  temporary 
rate  increases  and  to  hold  them  avail- 
able for  refund  to  consumers,  are  now 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  use  them  as  capital  funds  for 
expansion  or  similar  purposes. 

The  number  of  rate  increases  which 
the  major  pipeline  companies  have  pro- 
mulgated, following  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  is  quite  impressive. 
The  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
has  increased  its  rates  six  times  since 
December  1951  and,  in  effect,  only  part 
of  two  of  these  rate  increases  have  been 
disallowed.     Since   1957   its  rates  have 


gone  up  by  over  a  third.  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.  has  instituted  three  rate  in- 
crease since  the  begirming  of  1958,  total- 
ing about  $67  million  a  year.  United 
Gas  Pipeline  has  raised  its  rates  six 
times  since  April  1956  in  an  amount  of 
$46  million  annually,  subject  to  final 
Federal  Power  Commission  approval. 
Panhandle  Eastern  has  put  a  rate  in- 
crease of  $22.4  million  annually  into  ef- 
fect as  of  September  1,  1958,  which  has 
still  not  been  finally  acted  upon  by  the 
FPC.  The  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corp.  is  collecting  rate  increases  of  $28 
million  since  November  1957,  still  sub- 
ject to  refund. 

These  rate  increases  are  being  paid  by 
the  consumers  while  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  engaged  in  the  lengthy 
process  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  al- 
low them. 

As  one  step,  but,  I  believe,  an  impor- 
tant one.  that  will  both  tend  to  curb 
the  number  of  rate  increases  and  also 
prod  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
act  in  a  faster,  more  responsible  man- 
ner, I  introduced  a  bill  recently,  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  &  Utility  Commissioners,  which 
would  prohibit  the  FPC  from  allowing 
an^'  change  in  rates  of  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line company  from  going  into  effect 
while  there  is  already  a  rate  increase 
pending  by  such  a  company  which  has 
not  been  finally  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  high  time  that  this  pyra- 
miding of  rate  increases  by  natural  gas 
pipelines  is  brought  to  a  halt.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
act  as  a  responsible  efficient  servant  of 
the  American  consuming  public. 


Commemoration,  Scholarly  Effort,  and 
Women  of  the  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  assembly  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  at  Charleston.  S.C. 
April  10  to  12.  I  had  the  distinct  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  fine 
program  which  was  presented  there. 

Since  that  occasion.  I  have  had  sev- 
eral requests  to  make  my  remarks  public. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  speech  I  made  at  the  assembly 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Commemoration,     Scholarly     Eitort,     and 

Women  or  the  Civil  War 

(By  Congresfiman  Fred  Schwencel) 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  your  own  Cap- 
lt:\l  in  the  District  of  Columbia— the  finest 
and  greatest  capital  in  the  world.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  and  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  the  fact  that  our  Capitol  Build- 
ing Is  more  of  a  symbol  of  freedom  and 
hope  for  mankind  everywhere  than  any 
other  capital  in  the  world. 

Students  of  history  and  of  our  heritage 
know,  also,  that  this  is  so  because  this 
Capital  is  the  place  where  more  moving  and 
meaningful  history  has  been  made  by  reap- 


ing benefits  for  Its  people  and  for  all  peo- 
ple than  any  place  else  in  the  world. 

Nehru,  In  his  simple  eloquence,  told  us  In 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  1949,  I  quote, 
"During  the  last  2  days,  I  have  paid  visits 
to  the  memorials  of  the  great  builders  of 
this  Nation — I  have  done  so  because  they 
have  long  been  enshrined  In  my  heart  and 
their  example  has  Inspired  me  as  it  has  In- 
spired Innumerable  countrymen  of  mine. 
These  memorials  are  the  real  temples  to 
which  each  generation  must  pay  tribute  and 
in  doing  so  catch  something  of  the  fire  that 
burnt  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  the 
torchbearers  of  freedom  not  only  for  this 
country  but  for  the  world.  For  those  who 
are  truly  great  have  a  message  that  cannot 
be  confined  within  the  particular  country 
but  Is  for  all  the  world." 

This  is  a  fine  admonition  and  reminds  us 
of  our  own  herlUge.  It  tells  us  that  much 
can  be  learned  from  our  own  history.  Cer- 
tainly It  suggests,  too.  wliat  can  come  from 
a  study  of  our  own  ClvU  War  period  with 
a  proper  and  adequate  commemoration  of 
significant  events  of  that  period. 

On  the  north  and  south  entrances  of  the 
Archives  Building  In  Washington  are  some 
Interesting  Inscriptions.  One  of  them  reads, 
"What  la  past  Is  prologue."     This  Is  true. 

Another  reads.  Study  history."  This  Is 
good  advice. 

On  the  south  side  one  reads,  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty."  A  neceseary 
reminder. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  entrance  it 
reads.  "The  heritage  of  the  past  Is  the  seed 
that  brings  forth  the  harvest  of  the  future." 
This  suggests  that  we  revive  and  relive 
history. 

We  need  to  note  these  admonitions.  I  be- 
lieve that  U  what  we  are  doing  in  this  com- 
memoration.    Let  us  do  It  well. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  National  Conrunlaslon 
can  give  adequate  leadership  and  Inspire, 
encourage,  move,  and  use  the  best  talents 
available  everywhere.  We  need  to  do  this 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  all  of  us  on 
the  National  Commission  and  you  and  the 
organization  you  represent  will  carry  out  to 
the  fullest  the  Intent  of  the  authors  of  this 
Idea  to  commemorate  that  tragic  but  sig- 
nificant experience  of  100  years  ago.  Some 
are  suggesting  this  Is  a  time  for  celebration. 
I  feel  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  celebra- 
tion; but  It  is  a  time  for  commemoration. 

The  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
headed  by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III,  the  grandson 
of  a  great  general  and  President,  who  him- 
self is  great,  decided  at  the  Commission's 
first  meeting  that  the  Civil  War  U  something 
for  us  to  commemorate  and  not  to  celebrate. 
Further.  I  am  sure  historians  everywhere 
agree  this  4-year  nationwide  centennial  of 
the  Civil  War  emphaUcally  should  not  be  a 
celebration. 

In  my  opinion,  the  events  of  100  years  ago 
are  far  too  Important  to  be  debased  by  a  car- 
nival spirit  or  by  a  string  of  useless  holi- 
days. Just  as  those  events  were  of  supreme 
importance  to  our  Nation  then,  eo  today  they 
deserve  to  be  properly  commemorated  by  us. 
But  some  people  ask.  What  is  it  that  we 
are  commemorating?  Sincere  and  earnest 
people  sometimes  ask:  Why  focus  on  a 
bloody  war,  on  an  era  of  bitterness?  This  is 
a  fair  question  that  deserves  a  fair  answer. 
One  thing  is  certain:  Those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Federal  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  have  no  thought  of  reviving 
the  sadness,  the  anguish,  the  bitterness  of 
100  years  ago.  or  of  romanticizing  a  bygone 
era.  The  centennial  Is  not  a  retreat  to  a 
shadowy,  unreality  of  the  past. 

For  all  of  us,  and  especially  we  who  like 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  historians  and  who. 
like  myself,  like  to  be  with  historians  and 
for  various  reasons  have  a  special  Interest 
In  this,  the  most  tragic  experience  of  our 
heritage,  are  certain,  too,  that  we  need  to 
read,  study,  pause,  think,  and  reflect  on  our 
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interesting  and  meaningful  past  so  that  we 
can  leam  again  from  the  lives  and  lessons 
of  our  history. 

This  will  lead  us  to  testimonials,  conclu- 
sions and  ideas  that  went  into  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  this  great  idea  we  ctill  American. 
It  will  help  us  understand  the  problems  of 
the  struggling  nations  of  the  present  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  it  can  be  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  us  as  we  seek  to 
help  ourselves  by  helping  them  with  their 
problems  in  this  difficult  time. 

If  Individually  and  collectively  we  do  this 
well  and  thoroughly  we  will  leam  again  to 
feel  the  spirit  that  earned  the  people  we 
call  our  forefathers  through  grave  diflicultles 
in  their  search  and  fight   for  the  right 

As  we  think  of  the  millions  who  gave  the 
last  full  measure,  and  we  will  be  reminded 
of  this  often,  we  should  remind  ourselves 
of  a  thought  expressed  at  Gettysburg  2 
years  ago  by  America's  most  beloved  poet, 
historian,  and  private  citizen — Carl  Sand- 
burg.    I  quote: 

"We  have  heard  that  the  dead  hold  in 
their  clenched  hands  only  that  which  they 
have  given  away.  When  men  forget,  if  they 
ever  knew,  what  is  at  the  heart  of  that 
sentiment,  and  it  is  terribly  sentimental, 
they  are  In  danger  of  power  being  taken  over 
by  fantastic  fools  or  beasts  of  prey  or  men 
hollow  with  echoes  and  vanities. ' 

A  proper  commemoration  can  effectively 
bring  this  noble  thought  to  mind  in  many 
ways.  A  celebration  can  talk  about  it  but 
commemoration  can  make  us  feel  this  mov- 
ing truth.  We  need  very  much  right  now  to 
make  people  note  the  drama  and  feel  more 
of  our  history. 

We.  the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  Indeed 
lovers  of  liberty  everywhere,  need  to  reflect 
on  and  to  understand  tlie  lmjx)rt  of  what  a 
son  of  a  Confederate  veteran,  a  present  day 
Ajnerican  statesnoan,  said  recently  In  Wash- 
ington. The  occasion  was  the  reenactment 
of  the  first  Inauguration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Sam  RATBtmi*  spoke  during  the  intro- 
duction of  that  program  and  said: 

"Prejudice,  bate,  agitation  brought  about 
the  ClvU  War  1  have  always  thought  if  It 
had  not  been  for  hotheads  in  the  South  and 
the  inane  and  Insane  agitators  of  the  North 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  his  Justice,  his 
fairness,  his  great  statesmanship,  would  have 
prevented  the  Civil  War  which  destroyed  the 
flower  of  our  yoiuig  manhood  in  this  country 
that  at  that  time  was  so  sorely  needed. 

"As  a  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  did 
what  he  thought  was  right,  I  say  for  him  and 
for  myself  after  that  was  over,  he  was  proud 
that  our  great  Union  was  preserved. 

"The  saddest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  border  States  and  the  Southland  was  for 
an  Insane  man  to  assassinate  Lincoln  Lin- 
coln was  strong  enough  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  in  the  North  that  he 
could  have  prevented,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented, some  terrible  things  happening  in 
some  parts  of  our  beloved  country.  But 
North.  South,  East,  and  West,  we  are  proud 
Indeed" 

I  say.  Yes,  we  are  happy  and  proud  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  hope  that  It  holds  for 
better  things  for  us  and  for  the  world.  Com- 
memorations like  that  reenactment  attended 
by  over  20.000  people  and  seen,  heard,  and 
read  by  many  millions  more  is  a  moving 
exf>erlence  that  solemnizes  and  lauds  the 
worthwhile  things  that  need  to  be  noted  and 
forever  remembered  by  us  and  by  the  world. 
Like  an  ancient  psalmist.  Lincoln  reminds 
us:  "We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies." 

We  will  find  from  commemoration  how 
necessary  it  Is  for  all  of  us  and  not  Just 
part  of  us  "to  be  eternally  vigilant"  and 
have  deep  convictions  about  the  eternal 
verities  of  freedom.  History  tells  us  that 
In  giving  freedom  to  people  we  assure  free- 
dom for  ourselves.  In  this  way  we  were 
honored  for  what  we  gave  and  In  giving  we 


assured  more  security  to  ourselves.  From 
those  who  fought  and  gave  the  latt  full 
measure  in  the  battle  100  years  ago  we  can 
leam  from  their  example  that  death  is  not 
the  worst  of  life,  that  defeat  is  not  the 
worst  of  failure  but  that  not  to  have  tried 
to  do  our  best  at  all  times  is  real  failure. 
Let  us  note  that  in  their  relentless  trying 
to  preserve  this  Union  for  us  and  forever 
they  achieved  one  of  the  great  succe.'ises  In 
all  recorded  time. 

Importantly  and  uppermost  in  our  minds, 
too,  must  be  the  Idea  that  the  centennial 
should  be  a  umc  of  reflection  for  uf.  Re- 
flection can  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
So  let  us  learn  as  well  as  remember.  Let 
the  centennial  be  the  occasion  for  serious 
study  of  the  war  in  all  its  complex  phases — 
not  only  its  technical  aipecis  but  its  deeper 
m.-anlng  for  us  today. 

To  me,  iu  deeper  meaning  is  what  it  gave 
us  as  a  Nation.  Bitter,  bloody,  and  tragic 
though  it  waS^,  It  yet  made  possible  our 
unity  today — a  unity  at  once  indivisible  and 
marvelous — one  that  is  not  static  but  adapt- 
able— a  unity  that  gives  cohesion  and  at  the 
same  time  uccommixiates  a  vigorous  diversi- 
ty. To  me  this  is  the  unity  of  a  matured 
people  who  can  remember  tlie  past  while 
seeing  the  future.  This  is  the  unity  that 
demands  that  we  be  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

So,  let  us  study  this  great  chapter  In  our 
past  and  approiiriate  its  wisdom  and  Its 
henUge  to  today's  problems.  It  is.  after 
all.  a  heritage  that  comes  to  us  from  the 
men  and  women  of  both  North  and  South, 
and  one  that  all  Americans  proudly  honor 
and  cherish;  people  who  possessed  Uie  cardi- 
nal virtues  of  true  grcatnets;  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness. 

Goodness  to  love  the  right,  wisdom  to 
know  the  right,  courage  to  do  the  right. 

What  can  we  do  u>  assist  the  terious  study 
of  the  Civil  War?  Well,  we  can  search  for 
documents,  letters,  diaries,  photographs  and 
newspapers  of  the  jierlod  and  then  deposit 
these  in  our  SUte  libraries  or  historical 
societies.  You  are  saying  to  yourselves,  this 
Is  repetition,  and  I  say.  yes  It  is  but  this 
needs  repeating  often  all  across  the  United 
States. 

We  can  establish  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships devoted  to  sj>ecial  studies  by  students 
in  every  age  group  where  we  now  teach  his- 
tory and,  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, encourage  real  scholarly  efforts  in  areas 
that  have  not  been  thoroughly  researched 
and  written  about.  Here  it  must  be  noted 
that  it  has  already  begun.  The  press,  radio, 
and  TV  have  started  and  already  made  some 
fine  contributions.  Catton.  Nevins.  Wiley 
are  doing  a  great  Job  but  we  don't  have 
enough  of  them. 

We  can  encourage  our  legislatures  to  ap- 
propriate funds  that  will  enable  our  State 
archives  departments  to  arrange,  index  and 
microfilm  their  documents  bearing  on  the 
war.  I  was  able  to  help  some  in  Iowa  re- 
cently. I  am  svire.  by  pointing  out  that  the 
$40,000  that  the  commission  was  asking  for 
this  year,  compared  to  the  $225,000  that  they 
approved  for  monuments  at  Vlcksburg  in 
the  late  1800's  when  Iowa  had  less  than 
one-eighth  the  population  they  now  have, 
IS  pretty  insignificant  by  comparison. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  all  of  us 
can  do  to  help  assure  that  the  centennial 
will  yield  enduring  contributions  as  well  as 
bad  oratory. 

WOMEN    or    THE    CIVIL    WAR 

Then  there  is  one  vast  and  Important  area 
of  the  Civil  War  study  that  I  hoY>e  will  be 
undertaken  which  relates  to  the  role  of  the 
women  in  that  conflict.  With  the  exception 
of  the  noble  work  done  by  Florence  Nighten- 
gale, women  never  had  anything  to  do  In  an 
organized  way  in  a  war  before.  In  this  war 
they  were  real  heroines  even  though  very 
little  credit  is  given  to  them  in  the  publica- 
tions, books,  and  periodicals  of  this  time. 


Lincoln  once  said:  "I  am  not  accustomed 
to  the  u.«ie  of  language  of  eulogy.  I  have 
never  studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments 
to  women:  but  I  must  say,  that  If  all  tliat 
has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  praise  of  women 
were  aj>pUed  to  the  women  of  America,  It 
would  not  do  them  Jvistlce  for  their  conduct 
during  this  war.  I  will  close  by  saying.  God 
bless  the  women  of  America" 

Judging  from  the  record  we  can  say  that 
Lincoln  knew  the  value  of  the  women's  ef- 
forts during  the  war.  But,  it  is  very  evident 
that  students  of  that  time  and  since  didn't 
value  or  appreciate  it. 

To  prove  the  neglect  in  this  area.  I  offer, 
as  exhibit  A.  Mark  M.  Boatner  Ill's  book 
"The  ClvU  War  Dictionary.'"  as  evidence  to 
prove  my  point. 

I  preface  my  remarks  by  Faying  to  you, 
first  of  all.  thai  this  book  Is  a  une.  complete, 
authoritative  dictionary  of  the  Civil  War  and 
ought  to  be  available  to  all  serious  students 
and  writers.  What  I  have  to  say  is  not 
critical  cf  the  book,  but  rather,  critical  of 
tlie  meager  written  record  we  have  made  of 
and  for  the  women. 

The  flyleaf  of  the  cover  of  this  book  proud- 
ly poinu  to  the  2,000  succinct  biographical 
sketches  in  the  book  I  have  recently  read 
It  and  find  that  out  of  the  2.000  sketches, 
only  35  are  about  women.  Much  more  evi- 
dence akin  to  this  could  be  presented  to 
prove  my  point. 

May  I  Just  underscore  this  evidence  by 
pointing  out  that  there  was  a  woman  from 
Iowa  who  started  that  sanitary  commission 
work  there,  and  who.  before  the  war  ended, 
became  one  of  the  best  known  personalities 
of  the  war  period.  She  was  the  first  person 
In  the  whole  United  States  to  be  officially 
assigned  to  a  commission  created  by  a  legis- 
lature. She  carried  forward  her  respKJnslbill- 
ties  on  the  sanitation  commission  nobly. 

She  became  concerned  alxjut  the  lack  of 
proper  diets  for  soldiers,  talked  to  Stanton. 
Meigs,  and  Lincoln  about  it.  and  was  named 
head  of  all  the  diet  kitchens  of  the  hospitals 
of  the  North.  She  was  the  author  of  the 
first  book  of  recipes  ever  written  for  any 
army  In  history.  She  saw  the  great  need 
to  take  care  of  orphans  and  started  an 
orphans  asylum  association  in  Iowa  in  1864. 
She  talked  to  Lincoln  atx>ut  that  and  he  en- 
dorsed the  Idea  In  his  second  inaugural 
address.  She  was  a  personal  friend  of  many 
famous  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  especially  close  to  the  Grants,  Julia  and 
U.  S. 

Grant  said  she  was  one  of  the  great 
heroines,  if  not  the  greatest  heroine,  of  the 
war  and.  yet.  she  is  not  in  Boatner 's  book, 
and  no  one  except  some  people  in  Iowa  knows 
I  have  been  talking  about  Annie  Wltten- 
myer.  You  don't  know  about  her  because 
no  one  ever  wrote  a  good  book  at>out  her. 

And  have  you  ever  heard  of  tliat  wonderful 
lady  who  established  a  home  in  Springfield. 
Mo.,  for  orphans  of  both  Confederate  and 
Union  veterans?  Her  name  was  Mary  Whit- 
ney Phelps,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  Gen. 
John  S.  Phelps. 

There  was  another  girl,  a  Richmond  resi- 
dent She  established  a  hospital  on  her  own 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Later 
the  Confederate  Government  took  It  over, 
and  she  was  commissioned  captain  by  Presi- 
dent Davis,  and  became  the  only  woman  to 
receive  a  regular  commission  in  the  Con- 
federacy. My,  what  relief  she  and  her  kind 
brought  to  thousands.  To  most  of  you  the 
name,   Sally   Tompkins    is   new.    isn't   it? 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Madame  Turchin, 
the  Immigrant  from  Russia,  symbol  of  for- 
eign aid,  who  went  with  her  husband,  a 
colonel  in  the  Union  Army,  and  served  as 
nurse  and  mother  confessor  to  the  regiment. 
And.  once  when  her  husband  became  ill.  she 
took  over  and  led  the  regiment  into  battle 
with  confidence  and  poise  and  won  the 
skirmlsh^. 
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In  the  books  by  Ishbell  Ross  on  the  lives 
of  Kate  Chase,  Rose  Greenhow,  Clara  Barton, 
and  Mrs  Jefferson  Davis,  we  And  excellent 
samples  of  what  can  be  done  to  reveal  the 
devotion,  even  though  some  were  by  Intrigue. 
and  the  wholesome  and  sometimes  almost 
unbelievable  and  thrilling  Influence  women 
can  have  In  difficult  and  challenging  times 

In  these  books  she  has  demonstrated,  as 
others  could  if  they  were  inspired  to  study 
a*  she  has  and  do  the  exceptionally  skillful 
Job  of  investikjating  and  fine  writing,  the 
spirit  of  the  women.  All  of  this  could  give 
us  a  new  insight  and  a  new  and  different 
angle  from  which  to  view  and  appreciate 
the  Civil  War. 

So  much  more  needs  to  be  done  for  so 
many  other  women  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant, Interesting,  and  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions In  so  many  ways.  People  like  Eliza- 
beth Waring  Duckett  of  Maryland:  just  the 
story  of  how  she  got  to  Lincoln  and  Stanton 
and  others  In  behalf  of  her  father  and 
brother  who  were  in  prison  and  weis  able 
to  get  them  out. 

Then  there  is  the  mother  of  the  1st  Ten- 
nessee Regiment.  Mrs.  Betsy  Sullivan.  We 
only  know  about  her  through  searching  the 
records  and  yet  in  some  ways  there  was  no 
greater  inspiration  that  any  regiment  could 
receive  than  she  furnished  by  her  devotion 
to  the  solution  of  many  problems  for  the 
average  soldier. 

The  story  of  the  girl  who  earned  the  title 
'The  Florence  Nightengale  of  the  South," 
Mrs.  Ella  Trader,  of  Arkansas,  is  a  thrilling 
one,  too. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  that  sug- 
gest areas  that  need  research,  study,  re- 
vivmg,  and  writing  about. 

A  study  and  review  of  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Jeb  Stuart  could  be  a  very  Interesting  and 
worthwhile  contribution. 

Yes,  the  histories  of  wars  are  records  of 
the  achievements  of  men,  for  the  most  part: 
The  chroniclers  have  had  to  record  that 
women,  by  their  intrigues  or  their  fatal  gift 
of  beauty,  have  been  the  cause  of  strifes 
innumerable;  and  it  is  confessed  that  they 
have  inspired  heroism  and  knightly  deeds, 
but  they  have  had  small  share  In  the  actual 
conflicts.  It  has  been  their  portion  to  suffer 
in  silence  at  home,  and  to  mourn  the  dead. 
For  them  it  has  been  to  hear  of  sufferings 
which  they  could  not  alleviate,  to  grieve  or 
rejoice  over  results  to  which  they  had  con- 
tributed only   sympathy   and   prayers. 

But,  it  was  different  in  our  conflict  to  save 
the  Union.  Other  wars  have  furnished  here 
and  there  a  name  which  the  world  delights 
to  repeat  in  terms  of  affection  or  admiration, 
cf  some  woman  who  has  broken  through  the 
rigidity  of  custom  and  been  conspicuotis 
either  among  armed  men.  like  the  Maid  of 
Saragossa,  or  in  the  hospitals,  like  the  hero- 
ine of  Scutari.  But,  the  Civil  War  furnished 
hundreds  as  intrepid  as  the  one,  and  as  phil- 
anthropically  devoted  as  the  other.  In- 
deed, we  may  safely  say  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  loyal  woman  in  the  North  or  South 
who  did  not  do  something  in  aid  of  the 
cause— who  did  not  contribute,  of  time,  or 
labor,  or  money,  to  the  comfort  of  the  sol- 
diers. No  town  was  too  remote  from  the 
scene  of  war  to  have  its  society  of  relief; 
and  while  the  women  sewed  and  knit,  and 
made  delicacies  for  the  sick,  and  gathered 
stores,  little  girls,  scarcely  old  enough  to 
know  what  the  charitable  labor  meant,  went 
from  house  to  house,  collecting  small  sums 
of  money,  the  fruitful  energy  of  all  keep- 
ing the  storehouses  and  treasury  of  the 
r^nitary  commissions  and  comparable  or- 
ganizations full,  and  pouring  a  steady  stream 
of  beneficence  down  to  the  troops  in  the 
field. 

Everywhere  there  were  humble  and  un- 
known laborers  But  there  were  others,  fine 
and  adventurous  spirits,  whom  the  glowing 
fire  of  patriotism  urged  to  more  noticeable 
efforts.    There  were  those  who  followed  their 


husbands  and  brothers  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle and  who  went  down  into  the  very  edge 
of  the  fight,  to  rescue  the  wounded,  and 
cheer  and  comfort  the  dying  with  gentle 
ministrations;  who  labored  in  field  and  city 
hospitals,  find  on  the  dreadful  hospital  boats, 
where  the  severely  wounded  were  received; 
who  penetrated  the  lines  of  the  enemy  on 
dangerous  missions;  who  organized  great 
charities,  and  pushed  on  our  sanitary  enter- 
prises: who  were  angels  of  mercy  In  a  thou- 
sand terrible  situations. 

There  are  others  who  have  Illustrated,  by 
their  courage  and  address  In  times  of  dan- 
ger, by  their  patience  in  suffering,  and  by 
adventures  romantic  and  daring,  some  of  the 
best  qualities  in  our  natiu-e.  Like  the  sol- 
diers of  the  armies,  they  were  from  every 
rank  In  life,  and  they  exhibited  a  like  per- 
sistence, endvirance,  and  faith. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  women  whose 
shining  deeds  have  honored  their  country 
and,  wherever  they  are  known,  the  Nation 
holds  them  in  equal  honor  with  Its  brave 
men.     But,   they    are    not    known. 

The  story  of  the  war  will  never  be  fully 
or  fairly  written  if  the  achievements  of 
women  in  it  remain  untold.  They  do  not 
figure  in  the  official  reports:  they  are  not  ga- 
zetted for  deeds  as  gallant  as  ever  were  done; 
the  names  of  thousands  are  unknown  beyond 
the  neighborhood  where  they  live,  or  the 
hospitals  where  they  loved  to  labor;  yet  there 
Is  no  feature  In  the  Civil  War  more  creditable 
to  us  as  a  nation,  none  from  its  positive  new- 
ness so  well  worthy  of  records  of  the  US. 
Sanitary  Commission.  U.S.  Christian  Com- 
mission, the  various  State  historical  society 
records,  the  thoiL«ands  of  references  to 
women's  activity  found  In  local  publications 
of  the  time  will  make  it  easy  for  us  to  do 
something  in  this  area  that  will  give  the 
women  the  credit  that  is  their  due. 

In  assuring  this  credit  we  will  add  to  our 
own  heritage  and  will  be  building  on  the  gal- 
lant spirit  of  graclousness  and  tenderness  to- 
ward women  of  that  time  that  we  know  about 
but  which  never  has  been  properly  recognized 
in  writing. 

Now  let  me  summarize  very  briefly  by 
s.-^ying.  again,  that  we  must  commemorate 
appropriately,  adequately,  and  as  completely 
as  we  can.  We  will  do  this  better  if  we  en- 
courage and  engage  the  very  best  of  our 
scholarly  efforts  everywheue.  When  we  do 
this  we  will  have  more,  more  accurate  and 
more  complete,  historical  literature  of  this 
very  significant  time  In  our  history. 

And,  I  reiterate,  we  must  demonstrate  our 
gallantry  toward  the  gentler  sex.  This  story 
is  a  thrilling  one  and  will  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  women  from  both  sides  of  the  Mason. 
Dixon  line. 

In  addition,  and  in  conclusion.  It  may  be 
worthwhile  at  thLs  point  to  suggest  also  that 
we  can  learn  much  from  the  lives  of  all  the 
people,  great  and  small,  who  served  the  cause 
of  the  people  as  they  understood  the  demands 
of  their  time — for  my  purpose  now  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  two  of  them. 

One  became  great  and  Immortal  before 
and  during  the  war  and  one  during  and  after 
the  war.  Both  left  us  needed  sublime  words 
and  thoughts  at  the  close  of  the  tragedy 
which  point  to  the  goal  and  call  us  to  the 
task. 

Ninety-six  years  ago  last  March  4.  one  of 
them.  Lincoln,  left  us  words  and  suggestions 
about  malice,  charity,  firmness,  right  and  the 
task  before  us.  Told  us  what  to  care  for. 
what  we  should  do.  achieve  and  cherish  for 
ourselves  and  for  all  nations. 

Soon  after  that  Robert  E.  Lee.  seeking  to 
serve  against  a  united  nation,  left  us  some 
lULforgettable  words  and  then  an  incompa- 
rable example  of  unselfish  citizenship. 

Bruce  Catton.  in  one  of  his  great  books. 
tells  us  of  it  in  this  way: 

"Through  the  sheets  of  rain  that  fell  on 
the  morning  of  April  15.  1865,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister  living   on   the  outskirts   of  Richmond 


caught  sight  of  a  man  on  a  gray  horse.  His 
steed  was  bespattered  with  mud.  and  his 
head  hung  down  as  if  worn  by  long  traveling. 
The  horseman  himself  sat  his  horse  like  a 
master;  his  face  was  ridged  with  self-respect- 
ing grief;  his  garments  were  worn  in  the 
service  and  stained  with  travel  •••.•■  Robert 
E.  Lee  had  returned  at  last  from  the  wars. 

Lee,  a  paroled  prisoner,  was  indicted  for 
treason  but  was  never  brought  to  trial:  and 
on  July  13  he  applied  for  a  Federal  pardon, 
which  was  never  granted.  Courageous  and 
resolute  in  war,  Lee  was  never  bitter  in  de- 
feat. "The  war  being  at  an  end  •  •  •  "  he 
wrote  In  September  1866,  "I  believe  It  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  unite  In  the  resto- 
ration of  the  country,  and  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  harmony   •   •    •   " 

That  month  he  became  president  of  Wash- 
ington College  In  Lexington,  Va.,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  the  5  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  On  the  morning  of  October  12. 
1870,  the  old  warrior  lay  dying.  His  former 
opponent.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  was  In  the  White 
House;  but  Robert  E.  Lee  was  once  more  on 
the  battlefield.  "Strike  the  tent,"  he  mur- 
mured as  he  died. 

I'm  loath  to  close  but  I  must  because  there 
are  others  who  also  have  Important  obeerva- 
tions  to  make  but  it  cannot  be  wrong  for 
me  to  suggest  that  we.  like  our  forefathers, 
must  strive  for  a  gi-eater.  more  appropriate 
and  devoted  patriotism  toward  the  self-same 
ideals  that  they  gave  to  us  through  sacri- 
fice and  preserved  for  us  through  sacrifice. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  develop  this  pa- 
triotic spirit  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  boys 
and  girls  and  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
our  citizens  and  Uberty-lovlng  people  every- 
where than  by  reviewing,  rewriting,  reliving 
and  reviving  the  great  American  story  and  Its 
magnificent  struggle  for  freedom. 

Good  luck  as  together  we  do  those  things 
that  will  give  assurance  for  a  greater  and 
finer  America  for  ourselves,  forever  and  for 
everyone. 


Hail  to  Italy   and   Its   Great  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  the  great 
and  illustrious  nation  of  Italy  is  an  event 
that  will  be  noted  throughout  the  world 
with  acclaim,  enthusiasm,  and  gratitude. 

The  proclamation  of  Turin  climaxed 
the  rebirth  of  Italy  under  the  constitu- 
tional rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel  the  Sec- 
ond. 

The  great  Italian  philosopher  and  his- 
torian, Croce,  observed  that  this  event 
might  more  appropriately  have  been 
called  a  birth,  because  it  was  the  first 
time  in  Italian  history  in  which  there 
was  an  Italian  state  with  all  and  only 
its  own  people  and  molded  by  an  idea. 

Thus,  Italy  is  no  longer  the  Italy  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  Italy  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  the  Italy  of  the  Italians.  But  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  try  to  sepa- 
rate modem  Italy,  and  the  Italy  of  the 
Italians,  from  the  glorious  ages  of  Ital- 
ian history  where  high  orders  of  civili- 
zation flourished,  where  art,  literature, 
science  and  culture  were  nurtured, 
where  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  law  were  originated  and  de- 
veloped. 
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That  the  unification  of  Italy  under  the 
Risorgimento  brought  desirable  inde- 
pendence, liberty  and  unity  to  this  great 
historic  nation  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
this  movement  and  its  happy  conse- 
quences constitute  valuable  milestones 
in  the  progress  of  man  toward  self-de- 
termination and  individual  liberty. 

It  would  be  a  colossal  task,  however, 
to  try  even  to  outline  the  glorious,  mo- 
mentous contributions  of  Italy  and  the 
Italian  people  to  the  enlightenment  and 
high  state  of  civilization  which  we  of 
the  Western  World  enjoy  today. 

It  would  be  equally  formidable  to  try 
to  describe  the  enduring  effects  of  the 
preat.  Invaluable  contributions  in  war 
and  peace  which  leaders  and  people  of 
Itahan  blood  have  made  to  America  and 
its  progress.  The  American  people  can 
Ije  very  thankful  for  the  truly  monu- 
mental contributions  of  past  and  present 
fenerations  of  Italian  blood,  especially 
those  that  relate  to  the  building  and 
development  of  this  country,  which,  in 
all  our  States,  and  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  land,  are  so 
patently  visibl?,  and  evoke  the  gratitude 
of  our  people  for  the  gallantry-  and  spirit 
of  sacrifice  in  w  ar  and  the  long-sustained 
loyalty,  steadfastness,  and  enlightened 
leadership  and  work  in  peacetime  of 
Italians  and  Italo-Americans.  to  develop 
the  strenfjth  and  promote  the  progress  of 
our  Nation. 

Italy  is  bound  to  us  by  many  ties  of 
blood,  of  kinship,  of  religion,  of  common 
law.  and  culture.  It  is  a  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated ally  in  the  sti-uggle  to  preserve 
human  freedom,  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  the  free  world,  the  beloved  na- 
tive land  of  very  many  noble,  devoted 
American  citizens,  whose  children,  like 
themselves,  are  increasingly  and  influen- 
tially  a  meaningful  part  of  the  American 
dream. 

I  am  very  proud  indeed,  as  a  Meml)er 
of  this  great  legislative  body  who  repre- 
sents here  many  fine  Americans  of 
Italian  blood,  to  join  in  the  tributes  that 
are  being  paid  to  Italy  on  its  lOOth  birth- 
day. My  own  bonds  with  the  Italian 
people  are  deep  and  very  dear.  Fiom 
early  boyhood  the  Italian  people  have 
been  among  my  closest  and  warmest 
friends  and  I  dearly  cherish  them.  They 
have  sustained  and  inspired  me  in  ways 
I  could  never  forget. 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  express  my 
words  of  congratulations  and  best  w  ishes 
to  the  Italian  nation  and  its  wonderful 
people,  on  the  occasion  of  Italy's  cen- 
tennial, and  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
great  Italian  nation  will  continue  to 
prow,  prosper,  and  flower  as  it  has 
throughout  history  in  the  arts,  culture, 
and  enlightenment  for  which  it  is  fa- 
mous, and  in  the  ways  of  prosperity  and 
individual  liberty  so  fittingly  symbolized 
by  and  worthy  of  its  unity  and  independ- 
ence. 

The  Italian  people  fill  an  honored 
place  in  this  Nation  and  in  the  world. 
Their  talents,  zeal,  courage  and  humane 
w  armth  are  qualities  this  Nation  and  the 
whole  wide  world  urgently  need. 

Here  in  our  own  land  we  will  continue 
to  hold  them  close  to  our  hearts,  just 
as  tliey  hold  oUiers  who  have  won  their 
tiust  and  affection. 


I  rejoice  with  Italy  and  the  Italian 
people  on  its  100th  birthday  and  pray 
God  that  this  beautiful,  great  land  and 
its  cherished  people  may  go  forward  in 
good  health,  ever-growing  prosperity 
and  happiness  and  very  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  a  recent  editorial  entitled 
"Risorgimento  Saluted,"  printed  in  the 
Worcester.  Mass,  Telegram  Gazette,  in 
the  Record. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  editor  who 
wrote  this  brilliant  piece  for  his  inspira- 
tion and  ideas: 

Risorgimento  Saluted 

elf  it  were  possible  in  political  history 
to  speak  of  masterpieces  as  we  do  In  dealing 
with  works  of  art.  the  process  of  Italy's  in- 
dependence, liberty  and  unity  would  de- 
serve to  be  called  the  masterpiece  of  the 
liberal-national  movements  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  Eiu-ope." — B.  Croce.  In  his  History  of 
Europe  of  the  XIX  Century.) 

One  hundred  years  ago.  Italy  climaxed  its 
"risorgimento."  its  "rebirth.  "  with  the  proc- 
lamation In  Turin,  by  the  first  Italian  Par- 
liament, of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  under  the 
constitutional  rule  of   Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

Croce  obeerved  that  It  might  more  accu- 
rately have  been  called  a  sorglmento.  a  birth, 
because  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  ages 
there  was  born  an  Italian  state  "with  all 
and  only  ltJ5  own  people,  and  molded  by 
an  idea"  Italy,  as  Victor  Emmanuel  said, 
was  no  longer  the  Italy  of  the  Romans  or 
the  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  "the  lUly 
of  the  Italians." 

But  whether  a  risorgimento  or  a  sorgl- 
mento. Italy's  luiification  under  Victor  Em- 
manuel was  part  of  that  same  wave  of 
humane  enlightenment  which  swept  Europe 
beginnlnc  in  the  17th  century  and  had  its 
finest  18th  century  flowering  In  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

It  is  significant  In  this  regard  that  the 
book  On  Crimes  and  Punishments."  by  the 
Italian  hiunanlst  Cesare  Beccarla  was  read 
and  annotated  by  Jefferson,  who  knew  and 
spoke  Italian,  and  was  cited  by  John  Adams 
in  his  defense  of  the  English  soldiers  who 
were  tried  for  the  Boston  massacre. 

Tills  year,  we  in  America  observe  the  cen- 
tennial of  a  war  in  which  our  own  national 
unity  was  preserved.  It  is  therefore  all  the 
mort  fitting  that  we  honor,  also,  the  cen- 
tennial of  Italy's  unity.  A  stanch  free  world 
ally — and  the  country  of  origin  of  so  many 
fine  Americans — deserves  no  less. 


A  Military  Code  of  Ethics  and  a  Step  in 
the  Right  Direction  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  directive  of 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  issued  April  14. 
1960.  No.  1000.8.  concerning  the  accept- 
ance of  gifts;  use  of  Government  facili- 
ties, and  use  of  official  representation 
funds,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  long  sought  to  see  a  code  of 
etliics  lor  guidance  of  officers  and  em- 


ployees of  tlie  Department  of  Defense 
which  would  t>e  enforced.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcomn-iittee  for  Special  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House.  I  have  conducted 
many  inquiries  into  this  general  area. 

Congress  has  been  promised  time  and 
again  that  there  would  be  a  code  of  con- 
duct set  up;  that  action  would  be  taken 
to  curtail  abuses:  that  direction  would 
t>e  given:  and  that  there  would  be  re- 
stored a  standard  of  ethical  values  which 
could  be  clearly  understood  and  enforced. 

The  standards  contained  in  this  di- 
rective reflect  the  Secretary's  own  per- 
sonal high  ethical  standards.  They  are 
a  decent  set  of  rules  by  which  the  per- 
sonal integrity  and  the  official  responsi- 
bility of  members  of  his  Department  can 
live. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  spirit  which 
prompts  this  directive.  It  follows  soon 
upon  the  Secretary's  assumption  of 
office.  I  look  forward,  as  I  am  sure  do 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  a  waiting 
public,  for  the  cure  which  it  is  intended 
to  effect;  and  for  the  standard  of  per- 
sonal integrity  which  it  will  create. 

There  is  little  time  to  be  lost.  Many 
excesses,  in  the  past,  have  gone  unchal- 
lenged and  unpunished  k)ecause  there 
seemed  to  be  a  vacuum  which  personal 
standards  did  not  always  fill — sometimes 
at  very  high  level. 

Now  there  is  a  code  of  ethics. 

I  think,  however,  this  code  should  be 
considered  only  as  a  beginning.  Con- 
scientious administration  and  observ- 
ance will  make  it  meaningful. 

I  congratulate  the  Secretary  for  this 
prompt  and  discerning   action: 

Dep.vrtmekt  of  Defense  Directive 

(Subject;  Acceptance  of  gifts:  use  of  Gov- 
ernment facilities,  and  use  of  official  rep- 
resentation funds  I 

I.  Purpose: 

This  directive  sets  forth  standards  of  con» 
duct  for  Defense  personnel  with  re«pect  to 
the  acceptance  of  gifts,  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment facilities,  property  and  manpower,  and 
the  use  of  official  representation  funds.  Its 
provisions  apply  to  all  military  personnel 
on  active  duty  and  to  all  civilian  personnel. 

II.  Acceptance  of  gifts  and  use  of  Govern- 
ment  property: 

(A)  Defense  personnel  shall  not — 

( 1 )  Accept  any  gift,  favor  or  hospitality 
for  themselves  or  their  families  from  any 
enterprise  or  person  doing  business  or  seek- 
ing to  do  business  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  might  reasonably  be  Inter- 
preted by  others  as  being  of  such  nature 
that  It  could  affect  their  Impartiality; 

(2)  Personally  use  or  permit  the  use  by 
others  of  Government  facilities,  property. 
manpower  or  funds  for  other  than  official 
Government  business. 

(B)  The  tender  of  any  gift,  favor,  or  hos- 
pitality which  might  be  considered  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  bribery  shall  be  reported 
immediately  through  departmental  pro- 
cedures to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Any  questions  concerning  what 
might  be  construed  as  bribery  shall  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  reporting  the  incident 

\C)  Gifts  from  foreign  governments  shall 
be  handled  in  accordance  with  DOD  Directive 
1005.3. 

m.  Official  representation  funds:  Use  of 
official  representation  funds  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments.    Funds 
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are  to  be  utilized  only  for  official  entertain- 
ment to  maintain  the  standing  and  prestige 
of  the  United  States  by  extending  official 
courtesies  to  certain  officials  and  dignitaneo 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

IV.  Use  of  Government  facilities,  prop>erty. 
and  manpower: 

(A)  Government  facilities,  property,  and 
manp>ower,  such  as  stenographic  and  typing 
as.sistance.  mimeograph  services,  and  chauf- 
feur services,  shall  be  used  only  for  official 
Government   business. 

(B)  Special  mission  aircraft  shall  be  used 
only  for  official  purposes  and  such  use  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Army  and  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, or  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

(C)  Motor  vehicles; 

(1)  Pull-tlme  assignment  of  official  ve- 
hicles to  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  the  seat  of  government  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Full-time  assignments  at  field  installations 
will  be  subject  t-o  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned. 
(2)  Defense  personnel  authorized  full-time 
use  of  official  vehicles  shall  not  use  such 
vehicles  for  other  than  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  official  duties.  Vehicles  authorized 
on  a  full-time  basis  shall  not  be  reassigned 
to  others  not  entitled  to  such  use. 

(3)  Other  administrative  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles shall  be  authorized  only  when  official 
traiisportation  is  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  activities  of  the  Government. 

(4)  Use  of  motor  vehicles,  whether  author- 
ized on  a  full-time  or  trip  basis,  is  not  au- 
thorized for  the  official  concerned,  members 
of  his  family,  or  others,  for  private  btisiness 
or  personal  social  engagements.  Questions 
with  regard  to  the  official  nature  of  a  partic- 
ular use  shall  be  resolved  In  favor  of  strict 
compliance  with  statutory  restrictions. 

V.  Implementlon:  Two  copies  of  Instruc- 
tions in  implementation  of  this  directive  will 
b©  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
within  30  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
directive  for  approval  prior  to  promulgation. 

VI  EffecUve  date:  The  provisions  of  this 
direcUve  are  effective  immediately. 

Robert  S    McNamara, 

Secretary  of  Defense. 


Imports  on  Textiles  and  Apparels 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and 
expressed  my  opinion  and  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  seek  some  relief  for  the 
domestic  coal  and  pla.ss  producers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

T  would  now  like  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  apparel  manufacturers  of  my  dis- 
trict and  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  As 
some  of  the  basic  industries  of  my  dis- 
trict have  been  forced  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness due  to  unfair  competition,  other 
industries  have  come  in  to  help  take 
up  the  slack.  One  of  these  industries  is 
the  apparel  manufacturing  group.     My 


district  enjoys  a  happy  relationship 
with  the  Phillips-Van  Heusen  Shirt  Corp. 
and  we  hope  and  are  working  for  a 
larger  employment  by  this  company  and 
for  similar  companies. 

I  am  no  isolationist.  I  recognize  that 
foreign  trade  is  a  positive  instrument 
in  the  assistance  in  raising  living  stand- 
ards of  workers  throughout  the  world. 
But  this  does  not  blind  me  to  the  scram- 
ble for  American  markets  from  countries 
where  wages,  including  all  possible 
fringe  benefits,  are  only  a  fraction  of 
American  wage  rates.  We  have  recently 
voted  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1  to  $1.1.5.  The  Senate  has  voted 
a  similar  proposal  with  escalators  to 
$1.25  an  hour. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  trained 
economist  to  understand  that  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  who  must  pay  a  mini- 
mum of  $1.15  an  hour  cannot  compete 
with  industries  in  the  Orient  that  pay 
from  10  to  29  cents  per  hour. 

Let  me  take  a  simple  mathematical 
formula  carefully  prepared  by  one  of  the 
largest  apparel  manufacturers  in  the 
country  who  buys  exclusively  from 
American  mills.  His  actual  cost  break- 
down per  dollar  of  sales  is  as  follows: 

Materials |0.  60 

Labor  and  overhead .  35 

Taxes 03 

Profit-. .  02 


Total 1.00 

Foreign  apparel  manufacturers  who 
operate  in  low-wage  countries  pay  only 
a  fraction  of  what  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  to  pay  and  that  breakdown 
runs: 

Materials $0,  51 

Labor  and  overhead .  03 

Taxes _       .02 

Profit .02 


Total. 


.58 

How  does  this  come  about?  The  great 
discrepancy  between  the  American  and 
oriental  costs  of  labor  and  overhead  are 
obvious,  but  this  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  can 
buy  American  cotton  at  a  subsidy  of 
from  6  to  8 '2  cents  a  pound,  depending 
on  quahty.  This  is  roughly  a  subsidy  of 
25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

What  kind  of  a  policy  is  this  that  sub- 
sidizes foreign  manufacturers  at  the  cost 
to  American  taxpayers  and  in  the  la.st 
analysis,  exports  jobs  that  rightfully 
belong  to  American  workers^ 

This  is  no  narrow  concept.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  National  Defense  Kstab- 
lishment.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
next  to  steel,  apparel  and  textiles  rank 
next  in  importance  to  national  defense. 
This  Nation  cannot  allow  itself  to  slip 
into  a  position  where  it  is  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  clothing 
and  equipment  for  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. We  know  the  disasters  that 
befell  Germany  and  Japan  because  they 
could  not  supply  their  armies  with  suffi- 
cient clothing. 

I  listened  the  other  day  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Henderson],  point  out  that  40 


percent  of  the  budget  for  Camp  Lejeune, 
the  base  of  the  2d  Marine  Division  for 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  is  for  equipment  and 
supplies  classified  in  the  category  of 
textiles.  Mr.  Henderson  said  that  this 
was  not  just  a  matter  of  clothing  of  all 
types,  but  the  essentiality  of  web  equip- 
ment for  such  things  as  cartridge  belts, 
rifle  slings,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
military  items  of  which  textiles  are  an 
essential  component. 

We  must  not  simply  cling  to  old  ideas 
because  at  one  time  or  another  we 
thought  they  were  right.  They  were 
right  at  the  time  we  expressed  them, 
but  in  this  rapidly  changing  world  we 
must  be  alert  to  change  our  ideas  with 
the  changing  world.  I  make  no  plea, 
nor  do  the  apparel  and  textile  indus- 
tries of  my  State  make  any  plea,  to  ban 
or  prohibit  imports.  We  know  this  is 
impossible  in  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
but  we  are  also  fully  aware  that  laissez 
faire  in  foreign  trade  is  no  more  re- 
liable than  laissez  faire  economics  in  the 
domestic  scene.  Adjustments  must  be 
made. 

Some  of  us  would  go  further  in  ad- 
justments in  many  respects  than  others, 
but  we  should  not  blink  the  fact  that 
unless  imports  of  apparel  and  textiles  are 
controlled  on  a  quota  basis,  country  by 
country  and  category  by  category,  we 
are  only  increasing  the  hard  core  un- 
employment problem  that  our  country 
faces. 

This  is  especially  true  for  my  State. 

We  have  a  hard-core  unemployment 
problem  in  the  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite coalfields  and  in  glass-producing 
districts.  The  specialist  on  unemploy- 
ment from  the  Labor  Department  said 
the  other  day  the  danger  is  that  hard- 
core unemployment  will  increase.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  increase  in  hard- 
core unemployment  came  from  the  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled.  The  vast  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  apparel  industry 
would  qualify  as  semiskilled.  If  they 
are  dumped  on  the  heap  of  the  unem- 
ployed because  we  fail  to  regulate  im- 
ports which  gobble  their  jobs,  then  we 
have  failed  in  our  duty. 

Many  areas  of  the  country,  and  this 
is  true  in  my  State,  are  hard  pressed  to 
find  tax  money  to  keep  our  communi- 
ties running  at  a  high  level. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  force  industries  to 
close  and  lose  the  corporate  income,  and 
at  the  same  time  create  unemployment, 
which  loses  individual  income,  where  are 
we  heading?  It  i.s  my  opinion  that  you 
kiiow. 

Let  us  not  be  derelict  in  our  duty. 


The  Dutch  Need  Our  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1961 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  currently  engaged  in 
conversations  with  President  Sukarno, 
of  Indonesia.    All  of  us  are  aware,  I  am 
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sure,  that  these  discussions  include  the 
disposition  of  West  New  Guinea. 

The  situation  simply  is  that  Dr.  Su- 
karno wants  the  Netherlands  to  get  out 
.so  that  Indonesia  can  move  in.  Up  to 
this  point  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained on  the  fence.  Per.sonally,  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  we  stood  by 
our  friends,  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutch,  we  know,  fought  beside  us 
in  World  War  I  and  in  World  War  II. 
And,  because  the  United  States  was  an 
ally  of  the  EhJtch  during  World  War  II. 
Dr.  Sukarno  has  criticized  us.  He  be- 
lieves that  we  should  have  forced  the 
Dutch  to  yield  West  New  Guinea  to 
Indonesia.  Influenced  by  Marxism,  he 
has  also  been  motivated  by  the  doctrine 
that  a  big  capitalist  power  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  imperialist.  However,  the 
record  shows  that  in  the  case  of  West 
New  Guinea  this  is  not  true. 

The  Dutch  spend  $27  million  each 
year  to  give  West  New  Guinea  its  gov- 
ernment. Their  10-year  program  has 
produced  a  largely  native  legislative 
council.  The  Dutch,  because  of  this  ex- 
pense, are  willing  to  leave  this  l.sland,  but 
they  desire  that  the  Papuans,  the  natives 
of  West  New  Guinea,  have  a  chance  to 
determine  their  own  fate.  In  fact,  the 
Dutch  welcomed  a  recent  Malayan  pro- 
posal to  hand  over  this  possession  to  a 
three-nation  United  Nations  trusteeship, 
but  Dr,  Sukarno  continues  to  block  this 
move. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  using  the 
title  "doctor"  in  my  references  to  Su- 
karno. Well,  he  calls  himself  "doctor"  on 
the  strength  of  a  degree  In  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Bandung.  But,  his 
engineering  skills  have  never  l)een  in 
building  bridges.  It  has  been  in  crossing 
them. 

The  first  major  opportunity  for  Su- 
karno to  cross  a  political  bridge  was  in 
March  1943  when  the  Japanese  promised 
Indonesia  independence  to  gain  his  sup- 
port. The  Japanese  made  him  president 
of  an  appointed  council,  which  they  were 
supposed  to  consult.  Sukarno  shortly 
went  to  Tokyo  to  thank  Japan  for  this 
so-called  step  toward  self-goverrunent 
Meanwhile.  Netherland  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  were  bitterly  engaged  in  a 
war  of  survival  against  the  Japanese. 
Japan's  esteem  for  this  collaborator  was 
shown  when  it  decorated  Sukarno  with 
the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  for  his 
wartime  service. 

Sukarno  is  regrarded  as  an  Asian  un- 
committed to  either  the  Western  democ- 
racies or  the  Communist  bloc.  He  be- 
lieves in  dealim;  with  both  and  with 
getting  aid  from  any  source.  But,  the 
similarity  between  Sukarno's  conception 
of  government  and  the  Commimist  pat- 
tern has  not  been  lost  to  observers.  In 
fact,  the  Communists  have  i>erformed 
the  function  of  agitators  and  propagan- 
dists for  Sukarno.  This  is  surprising 
when  one  considers  that  he  called  on  his 
people  to  put  down  a  Communist  revolt 
in  1948. 

Sukarno,  Mr.  Speaker,  stresses  that 
'democracy  is  not  merely  government 
by  the  people;  democracy  is  also  govern- 
ment for  the  people."  Perhaps  this  is 
why  his  government  is  infiltrated  by 
Communists.    Ri?cently  he  banned  four 


political  parties  including  the  pro-West- 
ern nationalist  PIR,  But.  he  allowed  the 
Communist  PKI  and  the  Communist 
Murba  to  exist. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Gen.  Abdul 
Hans  Nasution.  Indonesia's  defense  min- 
ister, went  to  Moscow  and  came  back 
with  $450  million  In  milltar>-  aid  after 
U.S.S.R.  officials  had  publicly  pledged 
themselves  to  help  Indonesia  take  over 
West  New  Guinea. 

The  Netherlands  want  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Papuans,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  not  Indonesian.  The  fate  of  West 
New  Guinea  was  undecided  by  the  Indo- 
nesian Treaty  of  1949  because  its  people 
and  problems  are  extraordlnarj-.  Su- 
karno claims  it  on  the  grounds  that  In- 
donesia is  the  legal  heir  of  all  the  Dutch 
Indonesian  possessions.  This  Is  a  du- 
bious claim,  and  although  the  Dutch  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  World  Court  to  settle 
the  dispute,  Sukarno  refuses  this  or  aoy 
other  logical  solution. 

What  he  wants  Is  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  his  people  away  from  the  fail- 
ure of  his  own  government. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Sukarno  served  Japan 
when  we  were  at  war  with  that  country'. 
He  has  been  friendly  with  the  Com- 
munists and  has  openly  accepted  their 
aid.  He  has  refused  to  accept  the  re- 
sult of  a  plebiscite  In  West  New  Guinea, 
probably  because  he  Is  afraid  of  the 
results.  As  long  ago  as  1950  two  Papuan 
leaders.  Nlcolaas  Jouwe  and  Markus 
KasleppKj,  speaking  for  their  countrymen, 
said  they  preferred  to  remain  under  the 
Dutch.  The  dominant  attitude  of  Pap- 
uan leaders  today — though  sometimes 
critical — Is  loyal  to  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hop>e  that 
Piesldent  Kennedy  does  not  encourage 
Sukarno's  pretention  and  I  hope  we  can 
be  able  to  take  a  positive  position  on  be- 
half of  the  Dutch.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  that  Sukarno  was  not  asked 
to  address  this  Congress,  for  if  he  had 
been  asked  I,  for  one,  would  not  have 
been  present. 


Senator  Keating  Delivers  Addres.i  at  75th 
Anniversary  of  Temple  Israel  in  Binf- 
hamton,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  25.  1961 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Temple 
Israel  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  recently 
celebrated  the  75th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  On  this  Important  occasion 
the  principal  address  was  delivered  by 
New  York's  junior  Senator.  Mr.  KE.fTiNC. 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  Keating  paid 
tribute  to  those  who  have  participated 
in  the  wonderful  work  of  the  temple  and 
who  have  helped  make  It  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Binghamton  com- 
munity. In  addition,  he  surveyed  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  American  neglect  of 
problems  in  that  area. 


Senator  Keating  has  traveled  to  Israel 
and  other  Near  East  points  frequently  in 
recent  years  and  his  remarks,  therefore, 
have  special  significance.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  Include  them  at  this 
pwint  In  the  Record: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Klatinc. 
or  New  York,  at  75th  Anniversary  op 
Temple  Israel,  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  April 
23.   19G1 

Mr.  Chairman,  Rabbi  Hurwllz.  dL'^tin- 
guislied  guest*,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  my 
pleasure  at  being  with  you  tonight  is  the 
deeper,  the  greater,  because  of  the  ver>-  spe- 
cial event  that  you  mark  and  commemorate 
this  day.  The  diamond  Jubilee  ol  the  lound- 
ing  of  Temple  Israel  Congregation  is  indeed 
a  meaningftil  and  heHrt-llfting  anniversary. 
Each  of  you  must  feel  a  great  warmth  of 
pride  as  you  meditate  on  the  significance  of 
this  magnificent  milestone  In  the  long  and 
distinguished  history  of  your  "oeloved  spirit- 
ual and  religious  home.  But,  in  the  truest 
sense,  this  is  a  pride,  this  is  an  honor,  not 
yours  alone.  It  is  shared  with  the  entire 
community,  and  with  the  good  people  of  all 
faiths  who  are  your  neighbors  and  friends. 
Por  this  synagogue  has  not  only  been  in  the 
community  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
it  has  been  of  the  community — a  vital  part 
of  its  life  and  culture,  a  source  of  its  spirit- 
ual strength,  an  element  of  the  growth  and 
vitality  that  are  the  common  heritage  of 
citizens  of  all  faiths,  of  all  races,  of  aU  walks 
of  life  in  this  fine  community. 

That  is  why  it  Is  so  fitting  that  the  civic 
leaders  of  Binghamton  should  be  wuii  us 
tonight.  Their  presence  symbolizes  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  this  congregation — 
this  golden  thread  that  has  been  woven  into 
the  tapestry  of  community  life  for  75  years — 
represents  not  your  pride  alone,  but  the 
pride  of  all  who  have  enjoyed  the  radiation 
ot  its  influence. 

Rabbi  Hurwitz,  this  night  is  especially 
rich  in  meaning  for  you  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  you  nuiny  more  yearly 
harvests  of  the  spiritual  satisfaction  that 
mrkes   the  hardest   work  seem  light. 

As  we  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Temple  Israel,  our  thoughts 
turn  inevitably  to  another  anniversary  that 
is  being  celebrated  this  month,  an  anniver- 
sary that  is  of  deep  significance  to  all  free 
peoples  the  world  over. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  13th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  April  20  marked  the  passing  of 
another  year  of  independence,  of  effort,  and 
of  successful  striving  for  Israel. 

Conceived  In  farseeing  idealism  and  born 
of  war  and  concentration  camps,  Israel  has 
grown  to  manhood  The  bar  mitzvah  year 
has  come,  and  In  celebrating  It  we  all  must 
acknowledge  that  Israel  has  taken  its  place 
as  an  adult  in  the  family  of  nations.  The 
secret  behind  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  this  small  state  surrounded  by  en- 
emies lies  to  a  large  extent.  I  believe,  in 
the  great  spiritual  force  which  has  been  sup- 
plied through  the  centuries  by  the  Jewish 
religion.  Never  losing  hope,  despite  the  ob- 
stacles and  inertia  of  centuries,  never  losing 
faith  despite  what  must  have  appeared  to  be 
the  hostility  and  Indifference  of  the  whole 
world — the  Jewish  people  have  been  inspired 
to  build  a  country  where  freedcMn  wiU  be 
unchallenged. 

For  generations,  the  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  although  segregated  through- 
out Etirope  In  ghetto-Uke  condltloiis,  have 
made  their  tremendous  contributions  to  cul- 
ture and  Intellectual  development.  In  the 
United  States,  citizens  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion have  shown  In  their  fellowship  and 
common  effort  with  citizens  of  all  other 
faiths  a  determined  ambition  for  civic  and 
national  progress.  The  same  spirit  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  Intellectual 
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climate  of  European  nations  has  carried  over 
first  to  the  United  States,  and  now  In  similar 
m'-aaure  to  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

Politically,  the  prospects  for  Israel's  sur- 
vival seemed  small  Indeed  In  1948  when  It 
emerged,  ravaged  and  war  torn,  from  an  un- 
happy British  mandate.  Enemies  stood  on 
every  side.  Its  friends  were  far  away  and 
deeply  preoccupied  with  the  world  problem 
of  containing  Communist  aggression.  It  was 
the  supreme  accomplishment  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  with  continuing  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  that  they  passed  through 
the  night  of  despair  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion at  once  to  the  new  day  that  dawned 
for  Israel. 

At  once,  with  an  enerc^y  and  enterprise 
that  must  be  the  envy  of  ail  nations,  the 
people  of  Israel  threw  themselves  into  the 
tasks  that  faced  them.  They  held  off  the 
surrounding  enemy,  and  they  built  In  the 
barren  desert  a  fruitful  home  for  their  peo- 
ple 

Economically,  the  obstacles  must  have 
seemed  well  nigh  Insuperable.  A  small  coun- 
try, with  an  even  smaller  area  of  arable  land. 
Israel  nevertheless  threw  open  Its  doors  to 
the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  Regardless  of 
nationality,  background,  or  political  views, 
refugees  to  Israel  were  made  welcome  on  the 
grounds  of  the  common  faith  which  has  been 
shared  for  generation  upon  generation.  The 
economic  problems  were  deliberately  sub- 
ordinated to  the  sense  of  moral  ptirpose  and 
destiny. 

What  was  the  resulf  Over  the  last  13 
years,  the  population  of  Israel  has  more  than 
tripled,  from  less  than  a  million  in  1948  to 
over  2  mlUlon  in  1961  At  the  same  time. 
per  capita  Income  has  nearly  doubled,  the 
amount  of  cultivated  land  has  more  than 
doubled,  the  gross  national  product  has 
tripled,  the  acreage  under  Irrigation  has  been 
increased  fivefold,  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  Increased  more  than  seven  Umes. 
These  are  the  economic  accomplishments  of 
the  people  of  Israel.  It  is  a  record  to  be 
proud  of. 

Moreover,  the  technical  skills  and  energies 
behind  this  achievement  are  being  gen- 
erously shared  with  other  newer  nations  in 
Africa  which  can  benefit  by  the  help  of 
Israeli  e.xperts. 

If  it  be  true  indeed  that  "the  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves"  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  State  of  Israel  has  mer- 
ited, many  times  over,  the  divine  assistance 
and  protection  which  I  believe  it  has  sxirely 
enjoyed. 

There  are  undoubtedly  limits  to  what  one 
small  country,  surrounded  by  enemies,  can 
do  to  bring  about  the  peace  which  we  know 
would  benefit  not  only  Israel  but  the  whole 
Middle  East  and  indeed  the   whole  world. 

It  behooves  the  United  States  above  all. 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
to  press  more  vigorously  for  negotiation  and 
settlement  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
E.ist.  In  general  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  rather  remiss  In  Its 
treatment  of  Middle  Eastern  problems  re- 
cently. There  has  been  no  action  taken  to 
stop  blockades,  reprisals  and  boycotts  against 
American  Jews  in  the  Middle  East.  In  fact, 
we  have  continued  to  supply  foreign  aid, 
derived  from  the  taxes  paid  by  all  American 
citizens,  to  these  very  countries  which  dis- 
criminate against  Americans. 

Furthermore,  we  have  made  no  positive 
steps  to  stop  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israeli  and 
other  cargo  ships  passing  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  even  though  such  a  blockade  Is  in 
violation  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
United  Nations  and  recognized  by  all  na- 
tions. I  myself  have  several  times  called 
this  whole  question  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Department,  most  recently  last  month. 
BuL  the  reply  Is  always  the  same  and  it  Is 
always  disappointing— the  U.S.  Government 


is  always  exploring  methods  by  which  Arab 
blockades,  boycotts,  and  other  restrictions 
can  be  ended,  but  somehow  It  never  seems 
to  find  anything.  And  It  never  seems  to  feel 
the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  more  vigorous  initia- 
tive. 

Obviously,  at  the  moment,  there  are  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world  which  demand  our 
urgent  attention  and  our  most  concentrat- 
ed efforts.  But,  I  can  virtually  guarantee 
that  If  we  do  wait  until  a  crisis  arises  once 
more  in  the  Middle  East,  it  will  be  too  late. 
In  the  meantime.  I  fear  that  Middle  East- 
ern problems  are  being  neglected.  Just  hist 
week,  for  Instance,  the  United  States  lost  a 
critical  vote  in  the  United  Nations  Special 
Political  Committee  merely  because  friendly 
delegations  had  not  been  Informed  of  the 
vote  or  kept  up  to  date  on  U.S.  policy. 

So  what  was  tlie  result?  A  resolution  sup- 
ported by  the  Arab  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  pasred  which  would  urge  the 
General  Assembly  to  safeguard  the  property 
rights  of  the  Arab  refugees  who  fled  from 
Israel  during  the  1948  fighting. 

It  Is  certainly  Ironic  to  see  the  Soviet 
Union  trying  to  look  out  for  property  rights 
of  Arab  refugees  What  about  the  property 
rights  of  Hungarian  refugees  or  Tibetan 
refugees?  In  fact,  what  about  the  property 
rights  of  Russians  themselves  where  the 
Communist  dictatorship  has  seized  all  land 
and  vigorously  preaches  the  evils  of  private 
property  and  capitalism.  The  whoie  Soviet 
position  on  this  matter  is  absurd,  but  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  was  not  more  on  the 
ball  to  prevent  this  propaganda  play. 

In  short.  I  feel  there  Is  a  real  danger  that 
the  Arab-Israeli  problem,  neglected  by  our 
Government  today,  will  emerge  as  a  crisis 
again  at  some  point  In  the  future. 

Then  we  would  have  to  pay  the  price  of 
our  neglect.  Our  prestige  Is  suffering  today 
because  we  neglected  until  1952  the  whole 
field  of  missiles  and  rockets  until  then  and 
therefore  allowed  the  Russians  to  put  a  man 
Into  space  ahead  of  us. 

We  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Far  East 
because  we  allowed  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  seize  control  cf  China  more  than  10  years 
ago.  It  is  clear  that  mistakes  of  the  past 
are  going  to  come  home  to  roost.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  same  thing  happening  In  the 
Middle  East  in  1970  because  we  neglected  to 
handle  the  problem  with  proper  care  and 
attention  in  1961 

Today  as  we  look  toward  Israel,  the  most 
immediate  point  of  Interest  Ls  the  Elchmann 
trial.  It  reminds  us,  more  poignantly  than 
we  like  to  admit,  of  the  sad  and  recurrent 
theme  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  The 
horrors  of  the  Nazi  regime  are  over,  crimes 
that  were  committed  against  the  Jewish 
people  and  Indeed  against  all  mankind  are 
now  being  revealed  In  their  true  horror. 

I  think  the  revelations  of  the  Elchmann 
trial  must  be  not  only  a  reminder  of  the 
brutalities  of  the  past,  but  also  a  warning 
for  the  future. 

These  brutallths  still  exist  In  other  parts 
of  the  world — In  Cuba,  where  innocent  men 
are  sent  without  trial  to  the  firing  squad; 
in  Tibet,  where  a  whole  religion  Is  being 
wiped  out  by  alien  dictators;  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, where  freedom  Is  quelled  with  threats 
and  imprisonment :  and  even  in  southeast 
Asia,  where  Communist  terrorists  murder 
their  own  coimtrymen  at  the  bidding  of 
Pelplng  and  Mosccw. 

The  horrors  of  the  Nazi  regime  were  be- 
yond belief.  And  In  reminding  themselves 
of  the  past  the  people  of  Israel  and  Indeed  of 
all  the  free  world  should  render  thanks  unto 
the  Lord  that  these  days  are  past  for  them. 
But  mtirder,  brutality,  and  persecution  will 
continue  on  the  earth  as  long  as  Communist 
and  other  dictatorships  exist.    And,  to  para- 


phrase the  immortal  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, It  Is  rather  for  us  the  living — and  for 
us  the  free — to  be  here  dedicated  to  that 
noble  cause  for  which  freedom-loving  men 
have  ever  given  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion — that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 


Committee  on  Coasumer  Interests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Avril  25.  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee  on 
behalf  of  my  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 15  and  House  Resolution  42.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  my  remarks  at  that 
time: 

Statement  or  Abraham  J.  Multkr,  Democrat 
OF  New  York,  in  Support  of  House  Con- 

CtTRRENT  RESOLimOM  15  AND  HOUSR  RESO- 
LUTION 42.  Before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
MrrTEE,  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  this  morning  on 
behalf  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  15 
and  House  Resolution  42.  which  I  Introduced 
on  January  3. 

These  resolutions  are  both  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end,  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the   consumer. 

House  Resolution  42  would  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  to  be  composed  of  15  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  15  would  provide  for  a  Joint  com- 
mittee composed  of  7  Members  of  the  House 
and  7  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have  In- 
troduced measures  similar  to  these  In  every 
Congress  since  the  83d. 

A  committee  such  as  that  proposed  by 
either  resolution  would  be  Impowered  to  In- 
vestigate, conduct  studies  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  the  consumer  in 
the  American  economy. 

Many  observers  have  often  thought  that 
strict  regulation  of  the  monetary  policies 
affecting  our  economy  would  alone  achieve 
economic  stability  and  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  adequate  protection  of  his  in- 
terests. We  have  seen  the  sad  results  of 
such  narrow  thinking  in  the  Inability  of  the 
American  business  community  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prevent  either  InAatlor. 
or  deflation.  It  has  become  obvious  that 
many  other  factors  must  be  dealt  with  to 
prevent  Inadequacies  and  Imbalances  which 
periodically  occur. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  mone- 
tary and  credit  policy  Instruments  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  played  an  ImporUnt 
role  in  the  efforts  to  make  the  impact  of  the 
1954  recession  easier  to  absorb.  Similarly 
they  performed  this  service  in  the  inflation- 
ary movement  of  the  1955-57  period  and  in 
the  recession  of  1958.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  these  economic  crises  from  oc- 
curring, nor  did  these  policies  In  themselves 
correct  the  situations. 

It  appears  clear  that  a  full  investigation 
is  urgently  needed  of  wages,  prices,  employ- 
ment, and  the  other  factors  which  affect  the 
consumer  If  we  are  to  avoid  this  continuing 
cycle  of  inflation-recession  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  fifties. 
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Son\e  of  the  taslu.  of  a  committee  such  as 
is  called  for  In  my  resolution  would  be  the 
study  of  classical  Inflation  and  deflation 
caused  by  decreases  in  the  effective  supply 
of  money  and  credit  and  an  Investigation  of 
the  effect  of  monofiolistic  or  quasi-monop- 
olistic practices  on  prices,  production,  and 
employment.  We  hive  seen  exposed  recent- 
ly an  asf>ect  of  this  latter  problem  in  the 
conviction  for  price  fixing  of  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  some  ol  our  largest  electrical 
manufacturing  companies. 

Other  matters  w€  would  hope  the  pro- 
posed committee  would  study  are  the  effect 
upon  prices,  profits,  production,  and  em- 
ployment of  increases  in  wages,  of  govern- 
ment expenditures,  taxation,  monetary  and 
debt  management  ixlicies.  and  international 
influences. 

From  the  consumers  viewpoint  the  prices 
charged  for  cost-of-living  items  such  as  food, 
luel.  and  clothing,  and  the  availability  of 
tliese  items,  are  of  utmost  importance  and 
I  lie  special  function  of  the  committee  would 
be  to  attempt  to  determine  the  variables 
which  Influence  these  aspects  of  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

The  resulu  of  an  investigation  and  study 
of  these  problems  would  Immeasurably  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  business  community  in 
guiding  us  along  a  )>aLh  of  continuing  pros- 
perity and   progress. 

I  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  favorably 
report  either  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
15  or  House  Resolution  42.  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive, my  resolution.  House  Resolution  62. 
which  would  give  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  jurisdiction  over  these 
problems,  in  whicli  event  that  committee 
could  conduct  the  necessary  investigations 
and  studies. 


Speech    by    the    Honorable 
Tuck,  Representative    From 
District    of    Virginia 


William    M. 
the    Fifth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1961 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  23.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  officially  marked  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  Ceiitcnnial.  The  Honor- 
able William  M.  Tuck,  who  .so  ably  rep- 
resents the  Fifth  District  of  Virginia  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  delivered 
the  address  at  the  opening  ceremony  at 
the  State  capitol  in  Richmond. 

Congressman  Tuck  has  long  been 
Identified  with  those  who  cherish  the 
ideals,  traditions,  and  heritage  of  our 
people  and  who  are  endeavoring  man- 
fully to  impart  to  the  present  generation 
the  importance  of  preserving  lil)erty. 
freedom,  and  the  rights  of  our  people  and 
to  prevent  government  by  men  and  not 
by  law. 

Representative  Tuck  was  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  Charles  T.  Moses, 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of 
Virginia.  Senator  Moses  and  I  live  in 
the  same  county  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
splendid  work  he  is  doing  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life  and  the  freedoms  and  priv- 
ileges of  our  people. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  splendid  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable William  M.  Tuck: 

Speech  by  Hon.  William  M  Tuck.  Repef- 
SENTATivE.  Fifth  District  of  Virginia. 
SuNDAT.  April  23.  1961.  Ceremonies  Mark- 
ing THE  Opening  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial IN   Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman,  distlngul.shed  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentleman:  The  Kite  Dr.  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman,  president  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  in  his  matchless  address  to  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  commemorating  the  life  and  services 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  adverted  to  the  com- 
ments of  an  ancient  Athenian.  Tliis  individ- 
ual had  commended  the  fitness  of  the  Athen- 
ian Public  Memorial,  but  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  any  speech  on  such  occasions. 
He  declared  that  where  men's  deeds  and 
actions  have  been  great,  they  should  be 
honored  in  deed  only:  that  the  standing  and 
character  should  not  depend  up>on  the 
Judgment  and  the  words  of  one;  that  their 
virtues  should  not  depend  upon  whether 
he  spoke  well  or  111.  While  I  know  that 
what  I  say  has  no  comparable  value  to  the 
situation  described  by  Dr  Alderman,  never- 
theless. I  find  myself  incapable  of  employ- 
ing words  that  would  Justly  and  accurately 
portray  the  scenes  which  obtained  in  Vli- 
glnia  a  century  ago,  or  to  give  appropriate 
expression  to  the  sentiment  which  per- 
meates the  breast,  or  the  thoughts  which 
crowd  upon  the  mind  at  this  time. 

We  have  met  here  today  to  open  formally 
the  Virginia  Civil  War  Centennial  anniver- 
sary. This  occasion  is  a  mere  milestone  on 
the  road  of  time,  a  niche  in  the  long  corri- 
dors of  history.  But  in  the  deeper  sense 
of  noble  sentiment  and  high  obligations  to 
our  Commonwealth  and  to  otir  country,  we 
are  here  to  commemorate  the  soul-wrench- 
ing ordeal  through  which  Virginia  passed 
and  from  which,  despite  hardships  and 
handicaps,  she  emerged  to  take  her  proud 
jjlace  in  the  forefront  of  the  sisterhood  of 
American  States. 

Virginia  had  furnished  much  of  the  lead- 
ership which  established  the  Union.  Madi- 
son was  named  by  the  muse  of  history  as  the 
father  of  the  Constitution.  Just  as  another 
great  Virginian,  George  Washington,  had 
been  the  Father  of  his  Country.  And  Vir- 
ginia herself  was  loved  and  respected,  as  she 
is  today.  She  was  then,  as  now,  known  as 
the  "mother  of  States  and  of  statesmen. "' 
And  so  she  stood  In  those  sorrowing  days  en- 
trapped within  a  national  disturbance  of 
complex  causes,  a  commonwealth  of  power- 
ful prestige  whose  movement  to  one  side  or 
the  other  was  fatefully  awaited  by  all. 

As  Virginia  waited,  there  was  little  hope  of 
escape.  Soon  the  decision  must  come,  and 
100  years  ago  it  did  cc«ne.  from  within  the 
walls  of  this  very  building  where  we  are 
gathered,  from  the  assembled  trustees  of  the 
will,  the  conscience  and  the  power  of  Vir- 
ginians everywhere. 

To  the  broad  southern  mind,  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  meant  secession.  They 
saw  no  happiness  in  a  Union  presided  over 
by  him.  The  very  waves  of  the  deep  south- 
ern discontent,  and  the  northern  discontent 
with  the  ways  of  the  South,  profoundly 
threatened  the  foundation  of  the  Nation.  As 
these  waves  beat  against  this  State,  Virginia 
was  caught  in  the  vortex  of  these  angry 
emotions. 

To  the  eternal  and  everlasting  credit  of 
the  Virginians  of  a  century  ago.  they  ex- 
hausted every  resource  and  explored  and  em- 
ployed every  honorable  device  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  save  the  Union  short  of  fighting 
against  the  people  of  the  South.  None  of  the 
succeeding  generations  have  had  cause  or 
reason  to  blush  and  no  apologies  1X)  make. 
We    can    stand    proudly    in    the    confident 


knowledge  that,  upon  the  record  establii*ied, 
our  ancestors  took  a  firm  but  conciliatory 
stand.  Moral  heroism,  though  less  frequent 
and  less  acclaimed  than  phj'sical  courage, 
nevertheless  Is  worthy  to  excite  our  highest 
admiration. 

Because  of  the  prominent  part  Virginia 
took  in  the  conflict  that  followed,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  actual 
warfare  occurred  on  Virginia  soil,  her  name 
Is  synonymous  with  the  war.  But  let  us 
never  forget  that  Virginia  did  not  start 
that  war.  At  the  very  hour  when  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  under  fire,  an  official  Virginia  com- 
mittee was  in  Washington  for  a  conference 
with  Lincoln  on  his  policy  toward  the  South. 

At  that  time  Lincoln  was  not  conciliatory, 
and  his  reply  to  the  Virginians  meant  co- 
ercion, of  which  they  could  not  approve. 
Distinguished  historians  have  pointed  out 
that  It  was  not  the  firing  at  Fort  Sumter, 
but  it  was  the  Lincoln  proclamation  calling 
for  75.000  troops  that  produced  Virginia's 
ordinance  of  secession.  On  many  occasions 
that  impeccably  honest  and  irreproachably 
correct  citizen  of  Rockbridge  County,  Gov. 
John  Letcher,  destined  to  become  Virginia's 
determined  and  much -loved  war  Governor, 
stated  his  and  the  position  of  Virginia  to 
be  that  "he  would  resist  the  coercion  of  Vir- 
ginia and  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
of  coercion  whenever  the  attempt  Is  made 
by  either  Northern  or  Southern  States." 
Governor  Letcher  furthermore  stated  his  po- 
sition and  that  of  Virginia  which  constituted 
the  very  crux  of  why  the  State  adopted  the 
resolution  of  secession:  "I  will  regard  an 
attempt  to  pass  Federal  troops  across  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  for  purpose  of  coercing 
a  Southern  seceding  State,  as  an  act  of  in- 
vasion, which  should  be  met  and  repxelled." 

Virginia  was  In  no  mood  to  tear  the  Union 
asunder.  In  1861.  as  In  1775.  she  labored 
long  and  arduously  for  peace  and  concilia- 
tion. She  It  was  who  sponsored  a  resolution 
in  Congress  creating  a  commission  of  one 
from  each  State  In  the  Union  to  solve  the 
differences. 

The    Governor    of    Virginia    In    November 

1860.  called  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ttire  to  deal  with  the  problem  facing  the 
Nation.  This  session  of  the  general  assembly 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  convention, 
with  the  understanding  that  no  action  taken 
by  the  legislators  would  be  binding  upon  the 
people  of  Virginia  until  they  had  a  chance 
to  vote  on  it. 

The   Virginia   Legislature   on    January    19, 

1861.  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  peace 
convention  in  Washington.  This  resolution 
authorized  the  commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  President  and  with  representatives  from 
the  seceded  States  in  the  hope  that  an 
atmosphere  could  be  created  whereby  the 
seceded  States  might  find  it  practicable 
to  return  to  the  Union.  The  aging  and  be- 
loved ex-President,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  commissioned  to  call  on  President 
Buchanan.  Another  distinguished  Vir- 
ginian. Judge  John  Robertson,  was  sent  to 
South  Carolina  to  urge  against  any  action 
by  that  State  which  might  result  in  war 
pending  the  peace  conference.  As  a  result 
of  President  Tjier's  visit  to  President 
Buchanan,  the  latter  requested  Congress  to 
leave  the  status  quo  undisturbed  until  Vir- 
ginia had  run  her  course  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  South  Carolina  in  the  meantime 
agreed  to  take  no  action  that  would  precipi- 
tate  a   conflict. 

When  the  Virginia  Convention  met  on 
February  13.  the  delegates  to  that  convention 
put  aside  the  business  of  passing  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  and  settled  down  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  compromise.  These 
are  only  a  few  among  many  other  actions 
taken  by  Virginians  of  that  i>eriod  to  avert 
this  gory  conflict,  and  the  record  of  Vir- 
ginia's attempts  to  reconcile  the  difference 
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and  to  bring  about  compromise  Is  long  and 
nred  not  be  here  repeated.  Her  efforts  along 
these  Mnes  persisted  until  the  very  moment 
of  t!ie  beginning  of  hostilities. 

The  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  and 
his  Executive  order  calling  for  troops  to  In- 
vade the  South  shook  Virginia.  The  country 
was  already  at  war  when  Virginia  seceded. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  af  whether  the 
State  should  go  to  war:  it  was  simply  a  qties- 
tion  of  deciding  with  whom  she  would  war. 
Oil  the  17th  of  April  the  secession  conven- 
tion passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  subject 
to  popular  approval.  Volunteers  were  sum- 
moned into  the  State  service,  and  upon  the 
18th  they  descended  upon  the  Harpers  Ferry 
arsenal  and  captured  arms,  ammunition,  and 
machinery. 

Already  the  long  shadow  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
w<i3  discernible.  This  gentleman  shared  the 
views  of  the  Virginians  of  that  day  that 
every  honorable  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  war.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Regular 
Army.  He  had  esUibllshed  a  most  creditable 
and  distinguished  record  in  the  service. 

Lee  did  not  know  for  sure  that  Virginia 
hiid  seceded  until  the  morning  of  April  19, 
whea  he  went  into  Alexandria  on  business 
and  there  read  the  news  he  had  hoped  he 
would  never  see:  "Virginia  had  seceded." 
To  his  mind  that  meant  the  wreck  of  the 
Nation,  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  tlie  open- 
ing of  a  WdT  that  was  certain  to  be  long  and 
full  of  horrors. 

When  other  hooes  had  failed  before  this 
time.  Lee  told  himself  that  secession  could 
not  become  an  accomplished  fact  until  the 
voters  of  Virginia  had  passed  on  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  as  they  had  specifically 
reserved  the  right  to  do,  but  now  Lees  Judg- 
ment told  him  that  wax  would  not  wait  on  a 
referendum.  Virginia  would  certainly  con- 
sider that  her  safety  required  the  seizure  of 
Federal  depots  within  her  borders.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  on  its  part,  would  cer- 
tainly take  prompt  action  since  the  State 
Just  across  the  river  from  its  Capital  had 
left  the  Union. 

As  one  of  the  senior  field  officers  In  Wash- 
ington, he  might  be  summoned  at  any  hour 
to  defend  Washington  by  invading  Virginia — 
which  he  could  not  do.  Duty  was  plain. 
There  could  be  no  holding  back.  The  time 
had  come.  All  the  Lees  had  been  Americans, 
but  they  had  been  Virginians  first. 

Dearly  a-s  Lee  loved  the  Union,  anxious  as 
he  was  to  see  it  preserved,  he  could  not  bear 
arms  against  Virginia,  which  had  seceded 
and  doubtless  would  Join  the  South.  Her 
action  controlled  his  own.  He  could  not 
wait  for  the  uncertain  vote  of  the  people 
when  war  was  upon  him.  So  after  midnight 
on  the  19th  he  sat  down  and  wrote  this 
letter,  not  more  than  15  hours  after  he  had 
received  jKKltlve  Information  that  Virginia 
had  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  seceded  States: 
Arlington,  Virgini.* 
(Washington  City  P.O.^  , 

20  April  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron, 
Secty  of  War. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  tender  the  reslg- 
na*^ion  of  my  commission  as  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Regt.  of  Cavalry. 

Very  respty  your  obt  servt. 

R.  E.  Lee, 
Col.  1st  Cavly. 
Lee  sent  In  his  resignation  to  General  Scott 
on  the  20th.  In  it  he  said:  'Save  In  defense 
of  my  native  State,  I  never  desire  again  to 
draw  my  sword."  That  same  day  he  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Judge  John 
Robertson  requesting  an  interview.  It  was 
set  for  the  21st.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st 
a  mesBenger  arrived  at  Arlington  mansion 
with  a  letter  from  Robertson.  He  apologized 
for  his  delay  and — this  was  the  Important 
Iterp — Invited  Lee,  In  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  repair  to  Richmond  for  conference 
with  the  chief  executive. 


Lee  realized,  of  course,  that  this  meant 
participation  In  the  defense  of  Virginia,  but 
he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  In  a  few 
words  he  notified  the  Governor's  representa- 
tive that  he  would  Join  him  In  Alexandria 
the  ne.xt  day  In  time  to  take  the  train  for 
Richmond. 

Dressed  In  civilian  clothes  and  silk  hat, 
Robert  E.  Lee  departed  from  Arlington  on 
the  morning  of  April  22.  never  again  to  enter 
its  friendly  portals.  If  he  heard  a  tall  clock 
chime  as  he  left  the  mansion  door  of  his 
beloved  Arlington,  it  was  but  to  strike  the 
beginning  of  his  hour  of  growing  greatness 
and  glory. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
trained  soldier  and  the  veteran  of  Mexico, 
the  agonies  that  war  would  bring,  although 
*  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  spared  the 
prescience  to  know  of  the  sorrovs  that  would 
like  sea  billows  roll  during  those  8  April 
days,  as  he  passed  along  the  road  leading  from 
Petersburg  to  Appomattox. 

He  was  a  man  of  simplicity  and  of  superb 
dignity.  He  rode  on  before  the  crowd  to  the 
Spottswood  Hotel  at  Eighth  and  Main  Streets. 
A  few  hours  later  he  was  in  conference  with 
the  Governor,  who  Informed  him  that  the 
general  assembly  had  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commander  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  Virginia  with  the  rank 
of  major  general. 

The  appointment  was  proffered,  and  that 
very  night  the  convention  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  choice  In  an  historic  display  of 
good  commonsense.  That  night  Lee  carried 
to  his  hotel  the  heaviest  burden  borne  by 
any  man  since  George  Washington,  and  next 
day  he  went  to  work  at  a  simple  office  on 
Main  Street — without  so  much  as  a  clerk 
to  help  him. 

On  that  same  day  100  yeau-s  ago  and  Just 
before  the  noon  hour  struck.  Lee  climbed  the 
hill  leading  to  the  capitol.  He  was  escorted 
by  a  committee  from  the  convention  and 
walked  between  the  massive  columns  of  the 
south  portico  of  the  capitol  to  the  old  hall 
of  the  house  of  delegates.  Along  the  way  he 
paused  In  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  and 
gazed  moment^'.rlly  at  Houdons  famous 
marble  statue  of  Washington. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  doors  opened  and 
Lee  stepped  forward  onto  the  convention 
floor,  amid  a  hu;  h  of  silence,  before  a  multi- 
tude of  admiring  eyes.  His  father  and  other 
ancestors  had  been  there  many  times  before 
him. 

The  convention  rose  ecstatically  to  Its  feet. 
An  escort  by  his  side  spoke  out:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  and 
to  the  convention  Major  General  Lee." 

The  members  sat  down.  In  measured 
tone,  the  chairman  addressed  the  general  at 
considerable  length,  formally  apprising  him 
of  the  actions  of  the  convention.  Faith  and 
confidence  were  expressed  in  him  as  seldom 
they  are  In  any  individual  in  this  doubting 
world.  He  was  handed  a  scroll  of  faith  and 
a  commission  of  honor  so  demanding  that  It 
was  obvious  he  would  be  expected  to  respond. 

What  he  said  was  this:  "Mr.  President  and 
gentleman  of  the  convention: 

"Profoundly  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  for  which  I  must  say  I  was 
not  prepared.  I  accept  the  position  assigned 
me  by  your  partiality.  I  would  have  much 
preferred  had  your  choice  fallen  on  an  abler 
man.  Trusting  in  Almighty  God,  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  and  the  aid  of  my  fellow 
citizens.  I  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my 
native  State,  in  whose  behalf  alone  will  I 
ever  again  draw  my  sword." 

We  are  here  today  to  relive  those  precious 
memories  of  a  century  ago.  We  are  here 
today  because,  thank  God,  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  unexcelled  heroism  and  valor 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  South  on  and 
off  the  battlefield.  We  cannot  forget  the 
sacrifices  of  our  forefathers.  We  do  not 
want  to  forget  them.  We  shall  prize  and 
appreciate  them  as  long  as  patriotism  and 


love  of  country  linger  in  the  human  breast. 
We  must  not  fall  to  remember  that  history 
Is  prolog,  that  as  the  great  Virginia  pa- 
triot, Patrick  Henry,  said,  we  have  no  way 
of  Judging  the  future  but  by  the  past.  The 
Civil  War  was  an  object  lesson  to  us,  a 
tragic  reminder  of  the  horrendous  results 
which  occur  when  men  are  driven  to  employ 
force  as  a  means  of  solving  their  problems. 
We  must  look  upon  our  tests  today  with  the 
same  spirit  of  sacrifice  shown  by  our  fore- 
fathers a  century  ago. 

Today  we  hear  of  depressions  and  reces- 
sions. What  we  had  in  the  South  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  was  devastation.  A 
mere  depression  or  recession  would  have 
looked  like  a  high  form  of  relief.  Hundreds 
of  thou5and.s  of  our  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  or  otherwise  Incapacitated  CKir 
manpower  was  thus  depleted.  Our  homes, 
our  cities,  and  our  towns  were  In  afhes. 
Our  lands  lay  In  waste,  and  our  fields  were 
Impoverished.  Our  livestock  was  consumed 
or  carried  away.  We  were  without  tools  and 
Instruments  with  which  to  labor. 

Our  money  was  valueless.  Our  smoke- 
houses were  empty.  Little  children  were 
starving.  Vituperation  and  malediction  laid 
like  a  pall  over  all  the  land.  All  that  we  had 
left  and  that  was  much,  was  the  character 
of  our  people  and  the  marrow  In  their  bones, 
they  did  not  subEcrlbe  to  the  somethlng-for- 
nothing  doctrine,  so  familiar  to  us  today. 
They  knew  that  worthy  achievement  comes 
only  from  service  and  sacrifice. 

Without  complaint,  the  returning  Confed- 
erate soldier  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  new  order  and  a  new  civilization.  Al- 
though Virginia  lay  prostrate  and  had  been 
swept  by  a  besom  of  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion, the  fields  which  ran  red  with  the  blood 
of  our  people  in  the  spring  were  ripe  with  a 
teeming  harvest  in  the  fall. 

They  had  no  government  to  which  to  look, 
save  the  whim  of  martial  tyrants.  There 
was  no  Marshall  plan.  There  were  no  Fed- 
eral lending  agencies,  no  Government  relief 
programs,  no  veterans'  benefits.  The  only 
Federal  agency  operating  In  the  South  was 
the  Freedmens  Bureau,  a  rapacious  corps  of 
human  vultures,  with  an  eye  on  property 
that  might  be  picked  up  at  a  fraction  of  Its 
true  value,  or  for  no  price  at  all.  Though 
these  facts  and  others  not  here  related  are 
to  be  deprecated,  these  statements  are  made 
In  no  tone  of  bitterness,  for  there  were  many 
in  the  North  who  wanted  It  otherwise,  but 
who  were  powerless  to  mollify  the  wrath  of 
the  radicals.  The  situation  presents  a  con- 
trast in  study  between  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Government  toward  its  defeated 
enemies  of  World  War  II  and  the  attitude 
of  the  same  Government  toward  defeated 
fellow  Americans  after  the  Civil  War. 

But  It  was  from  these  ruins  that  Virginia 
and  the  other  Southern  States,  without  as- 
sistance, have  grown  to  greatness.  Today 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world 
are  turning  toward  the  South,  which  new 
definitely  become  economic  opportunity 
No.  1.  In  the  last  decade  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  South  rose  by  22  percent.  Fac- 
tory employment  Jumped  31  percent,  more 
than  four  times  as  fast  as  In  other  States. 
Cars  and  trucks,  a  sign  of  wealth  and  Indus- 
try. Increased  by  68  percent,  while  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  had  a  gain  of  only  47 
percent.  Personal  Income  In  the  South  In- 
creased 58  percent  during  the  last  10  years, 
whereas  the  Income  in  other  States  advanced 
by  only  49  percent.  The  Virginia  figures 
taken  alone  present  even  a  better  picture. 
This  economic  development  and  Improve- 
ment has  done  much  to  enhance  the  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  civic  status  of  our 
people. 

We  are  not  reflghtlng  the  Civil  War;  we 
are  restudylng  It.  We  hope  to  engage  In 
this  worthy  endeavor  with  eyes  undlmmed 
by  emotion  and  minds  unclouded  by  preju- 
dice or  by  passion.    We  hope  to  derive  from 
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this  study  Inspiration  left  by  the  heroic 
men  and  women  of  the  past,  to  bind  our- 
selves In  an  undestructlble  unity  through 
understanding  of  one  another,  and  by  so 
doing  to  form  a  united  country  that  can 
face  with  confidence  the  constantly  arising 
problems  created  by  the  new  scientific  and 
rapidly  developing  world.  We  are  here  to- 
day because  we  want  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  We  are  doing  so  In  order  that  we 
may  show  a  devotion  to  the  sound  doctrines 
of  government  that  safely  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Nation  throughout  Its  long  and 
glorious  history. 

Many  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
now  confronted  could  easily  be  solved  If  only 
the  country  had  leadership  of  the  type  pro- 
vided the  people  of  the  South  by  Robert  E 
Lee  during  the  tragic  era  that  followed  the 
war.  The  people  of  that  generation  would 
have  frowned  upon  the  faithless  and  perfidi- 
ous promises  so  characteristic  of  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  present  generation.  They 
would  have  scorned  men  who  promise  one 
thing  today  and  do  another  tomorrow.  They 
would  have  looked  with  disdain  upon  the 
wastrels  and  squanderers  who  are  as  care- 
less with  our  rights  as  with  our  money,  and 
who  swarm  like  locusts  around  our  Nation's 
CapiUl,  and  who  consistently  advocate 
spending  more  each  year  until  the  country 
Is  hanging  on  the  cllfl  or  financial  irre- 
sponsibility. 

If  we  could  revive  that  spirit  of  patriotism, 
of  self-reliance,  of  self-denial  which  existed 
during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
years  that  followed,  we  could  restore  fiscal 
sanity  and  sound  government,  and  speedily 
discharge  the  national  debt. 

What  is  It  that  we  want  to  gain  from  the 
Civil  War  and  the  great  men  like  Robert  E. 
Lee  who  participated  in  it?     We  want  to  gain 


freedom  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children 
from  the  harsh  restrictions  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment which  have  been  needlessly  and 
recklessly  Imposed.  We  need  to  gain  self- 
reliance  and  to  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
self-denial,  the  outstanding  and  Inspiring 
ex.-unples,  which  Lee  gave  to  his  followers  In 
the  South  during  the  terrible  years  of 
reconstruction. 

After  the  war,  Lee  was  the  uncrowned 
leader  of  his  people.  He  was  disfranchised. 
He  held  no  office,  no  commission.  His 
strength  lay  in  his  character,  his  faith  and 
courage,  the  confidence  of  the  South  and 
the  hope  for  his  people  that  still  lingered  In 
his  Christian  heart.  He  consistently  re- 
fused offers  of  worldly  gain  and  preferred 
Instead  to  share  the  miseries  of  his  people. 
Like  the  gentleman  and  patriot  he  was,  he 
clung  to  Virginia  in  her  fallen  fortunes. 
The  life  he  lived  Is  worthy  of  emulation  on 
the  part  of  us  all. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  ranks 
among  the  foremost  soldiers  of  all  ages  and 
all  nations,  he  possessed  remarkable  private 
virtues.  His  life  taught  the  futility  of  vain 
regret;  that  human  virtue  Is  superior  to 
human  calamity. 

He  was  the  champion  of  reason  rather 
than  passion.  He  pleaded  for  silence  and 
patience  as  the  true  antidote  to  excitement 
and  passion.  He  knew  that  hate  could 
thrive  only  on  Ignorance.  If  there  was  an 
attempt  to  besmirch  his  name,  he  covered 
it  MTlth   a  cloak  of  charity. 

He  exemplified  In  the  highest  degree  the 
virtues  of  modesty  and  simplicity  and  was 
always  sustained  by  the  strength  of  his 
religious  faith. 

Notoriety  and  applause  were  not  only  dis- 
tasteful but  even  painful  to  him. 

In  every  relation  of  life,  he  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a  devoutly  religious  man.     It  has 


been  said  that  "he  was  as  devout  as  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  with  an  added  note  of  sweet- 
ness and  light." 

No  man  in  all  American  history  has  had 
such  a  profound  Infiuence  and  control  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  man  as  did  Lee 
during  the  harsh  and  trying  years  of  recon- 
struction. 

The  Illustrious  historian,  Dr  Freeman.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  the  last  volume  of  his 
matchless  "R.  E.  Lee."  describes  the  tour 
Lee  took  through  parts  of  the  South  in  1870 
Just  before  his  passing.  Throngs  came  out 
at  every  point  causing  him  embarrassment 
over  the  profuse  attention  heaped  upon  him. 
At  one  of  such  stops,  a  tall,  13-year-old  boy 
was  seen  to  maneuver  himself  quietly 
through  the  crowds  until  at  last  he  gained 
a  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  southern 
chieftain  where  he  could  look  into  his  noble 
countenance.  The  name  of  that  13-year-old 
boy  was  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  conclusion.  If  there  Is  one  incident  in 
the  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  that  should  be 
selected  to  serve  as  a  message  to  the  young 
southerners  and  to  succeeding  generations 
whose  i>arents  stood  In  hushed  awe  with 
heads  bowed  at  every  hearthstone  on  that 
bleak  day  in  October  1870,  when  his  blame- 
less life  ebbed  out.  It  was  one  that  occurred 
on  his  last  trip  to  northern  Virginia,  which 
he  loved  so  dearly.  So  great  was  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people  for  the  southern 
leader  that  he  was  almost  deified.  A  young 
mother  handed  her  bal>e  over  to  the  arms  of 
the  great  general  and  asked  him  to  bleso 
the  child.  He  took  the  child  before  he  re- 
alized the  nature  of  the  request,  and  then 
with  some  embarrassment,  he  returned  It 
to  the  mother's  arms  with  these  words  which 
come  ringing  down  to  us  through  the 
centuries  past:  "Teach  him  to  deny  himself. 
That  Is  all." 


HOUSE  OF  REI>RESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.vy,  Ai'iul  20,  1901 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Revelation  19:  fr-7:  The  Lord  God  om- 
nipotent reigneth;  let  us  be  glad  and 
rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  Him. 

O  Thou  whose  divine  soverei^ty  and 
authority  we  cannot  doubt  or  deny  and 
whose  overtures  and  appeals  of  love  we 
cannot  silence,  grant  that  we  may  seek 
Thy  counsel  and  companionship  as  we 
strive  to  grapple  victoriously  with  the 
hard  facts  and  experiences  of  life. 

May  all  the  leaders  and  members  of 
the  various  branches  of  our  Government 
have  that  serene  limer  confidence  and 
courage  which  will  guide  them  through 
the  bewildering  confusion  of  our  times 
and  make  them  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency. 

Give  them  a  clear  perception  of  their 
responsibilities  and  inspire  them  with 
the  devotion  of  our  forefathers  whose 
character  and  conduct  enshrined  our 
country's  noblest  Ideals  and  traditions. 

Help  us  to  cultivate  a  lofty  conception 
of  the  sanctity  of  Thy  laws  and  cling 
with  increasing  tenacity  of  faith  to  the 
eternal  truth  that  Thou  reigneth  and 
righteousness  shall  prevail  whatever  may 
be  the  posture  and  peril  of  the  days  in 
which  we  are  living. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.   Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


JOINT  MEETING  TO  RECEIVE  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  TUNISIA  ON 
THURSDAY.  MAY  4 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  at  any  time  on  Thursday,  May 
4.  1961,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
joint  meeting  the  President  of  Tunisia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  L.'VTE  VERY  REVEREI^D  ROBERT 
J.  SLAVIN,  O.P.,  S.TJD. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objcjction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  last  Monday  of  the  VeiT  Reverend 
Robert  J.  Slavin,  OP.,  S.T.D.,  president 
of  Providence  College,  Providence,  R.I.. 
takes  from  our  midst  a  great  priest,  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  dedicated  American. 

There  are  few  persons  anywhere  in  the 
world  who  more  clearly  understocd  the 


evil  mind  of  the  Communist,  or  the  das- 
tardly intent  of  this  destructive  world 
coaspiracy.  than  Father  Slavin. 

Father  Slavin.  or  Father  "Joe  "  as  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  I  fondly  called  him,  was 
near  and  dear  to  us  and  coiisidered  by 
us  as  an  immediate  member  of  our 
family. 

It  was  only  last  Wednesday.  Thursday, 
and  Friday  while  attending  meetings  in 
Washington  of  a  committee  discussing 
problems  concerning  pending  legislation 
in  the  field  of  education,  that  he  stayed 
with  Mrs.  McCormack  and  mj'self. 

In  1926,  Father  Slavin  entered  the 
Order  of  Preachers,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Dominican  Order,  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1934. 

A  recognized  authority  on  Thomistic 
philosophy — St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  the 
great  philosopher  of  the  Christian  era — 
Father  Slavin  was  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Catholic  University  from  1936 
to  1947. 

In  1947  he  was  appointed  as  president 
of  Providence  College,  which  position  he 
continuously  occupied  until  his  unex- 
pected death  last  Monday. 

A  doctor  of  philosophy,  master  of 
sacred  theology.  Father  Slavin  was  the 
recipient  of  many  degrees  and  other 
honors.  He  was  universally  respected  by 
persons  of  all  creeds. 

Father  Slavin  was  trulj'  a  great  priest, 
possessing  an  understanding  mind,  who 
broadened  areas  of  agreement,  and 
lessened,  thereby,  areas  of  tension  and 
disagreement. 
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Father  Slavin  was  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator, and  a  man  whose  human  friend- 
liness and  sympathy  endeared  him  to 
millions.  In  his  priestly  service.  Father 
Slavin  was  an  entirely  dedicated  man. 
His  magnificent  intellectual  attainments, 
his  thorough  academic  training,  his 
great  physical  energy,  and  the  drive  of 
his  moral  force,  were  all  channeled  to 
the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
of  his  religious  order,  the  Order  of 
Preachers — the  Dominican. 

The  task  to  which  Father  Slavin  was 
assigned,  the  administration  of  Provi- 
dence College,  was  one  for  which  he 
was  eminently  suited  by  his  capacities 
and  turn  of  mind,  and  it  was  a  task  in 
which  he  achieved  great  tirings.  He  has 
built  up  the  college,  doubling  the  number 
of  students,  doubling  the  size  of  the  fac- 
ulty, carrying  through  and  expanding 
an  ambitious  building  program  inherited 
from  his  predecessor,  and  adopting  far- 
reaching  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  courses  and  educational  methods  in 
the  college. 

His  knowledse  and  experience  in  the 
educational  field  has  also  been  given 
generously  and  effectively  to  the  Nation, 
through  his  participatior  in  the  work  of 
such  bodies  as  the  American  Cou.icil  on 
Education,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
New  Educational  Media  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Surgeon  General  on 
medical  education. 

Father  Slavin  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral important  books,  and  the  collabora- 
tor in  the  writing  of  other  books,  par- 
ticularly on  philosophy  of  education.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Thomist 
magazine,  as  well  as  the  pioneer  in  per- 
fecting theology  courses  on  the  under- 
graduate level. 

Father  Slavin  was  a  member  of  a 
number  of  educational  associations,  such 
as  the  National  Catholic  Education  As- 
sociation, the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the  National 
Catholic  Philosophical  Association,  the 
Conference  on  Science.  Philosophy,  and 
Religion,  serving  on  important  commit- 
tees of  these  as.sociations. 

The  memory  of  this  great  priest,  this 
outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, this  dedicated  American,  will  al- 
ways remain,  in  particular,  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  brother  priests  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  students  of  Piovidence 
College  for  all  time,  as  well  as  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  countless  of  thou- 
sands of  his  friends  and  admirers.  His 
influence  for  good  will  be  felt,  and  his 
memoi-y  blessed,  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  by  many  who  never  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him.  I  knew  and  loved  the 
man,  and  it  is  with  deep  grief  that  I 
mourn  his  passing. 

The  sorrow  of  Mr.s  McCormack  and 
myself  in  the  death  of  Father  Slavin  is 
second  only,  and  very  close  second,  to  the 
grief  and  sorrow  of  the  loved  ones  he  has 
left  behind. 

To  his  dear  father,  his  sisters,  one  of 
whom  is  a  Sister  (num  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  his  brother.  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack and  I  extend  our  deep  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 


CALL  OF  THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  431 

Ashley  Kearns  Powell 

Baring  KUburn  Rtley 

Blitch  Kluczyn.skt  Roberta 

Boykln  Knox  Rogers,  Colo 

Bromwell  Laird  Shelley 

Celler  MtUer.  Smith,  Miss. 

Davis,  Tenn.  George  P.  Teague,  Tex. 

Hays  Miller,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  404 
Mem'oeis  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS.  1> 
to  establish  an  effective  program  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  be  read  in 
lieuAjf  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  refwrt  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Co^fTraENCI  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  256) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1) 
to  establistj  an  effective  program  to  alleviate 
conditions  6l  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in  cer- 
tain economically  dLstressed  areas,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Area  Redevelopment  Act". 

"DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  is  vital  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our 
communities  are  suffering  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; that  such  unemployment  and  under- 
employment cause  hardship  to  many  in- 
dividuals and  their  families  and  detract 
from  the  national  welfare  by  wasting  vital 
human  resources;  that  to  overcome  this 
probfem  the  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  should  help  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  to  take  effective  steps 
in  planning  and  financing  their  economic  re- 


development: that  Federal  assistance  to  com- 
munities, industries,  enterprises,  and  in- 
dividuals in  areas  needing  redevelopment 
should  enable  such  areas  to  achieve  lasting 
Improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic 
prosperity  by  the  establishment  of  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies  and  improved  lo- 
cal living  conditions;  and  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  new  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  by  developing 
and  expanding  new  and  existing  facilities 
and  resources  rather  than  by  merely  trans- 
ferring Jobs  from  one  area  of  the  United 
States  to  another. 

"area  redevelopment  administrator 
"Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administrator  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  In  the  execution 
of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary") 
may  assign. 

"advisory  policy  board 
'Sec.  4.  (a)  To  advise  the  Secretary  in  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act.  there  l,s  created  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Advisory  Policy  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Board"),  which  shall  consist  of  the 
following  members,  all  ex  officio:  the  Secre- 
tary as  Chairman:  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture: Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Interior;  Labor;  and  Treasury:  and  the  Ad- 
mini.strators  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  Chairman  may  from  time 
to  time  invite  the  participation  of  offlcials  of 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  in- 
terested in  the  functions  herein  authorized 
Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate  an 
officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  any 
matter  there  considered. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  members  and  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor,  management, 
agriculture.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  public  In  general.  Prom  the  members 
appointed  to  such  Committee  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such  Commit- 
tee, or  any  duly  established  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act. 
Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  less  than  two 
meetings   during  each   calendar   year. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  call  together  and  confer  with 
any  persons.  Including  representatives  of 
labor,  management,  agriculture,  and  govern- 
ment, who  can  as.slst  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment  In 
the  several  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  redevelopment  areaa. 

"REDEVELOPMENT    AREAS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  de.'slgnate 
as  'redevelopment  areas'  those  areas  within 
the  United  States  in  which  he  determines, 
upon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  com- 
parable with  those  set  fcwth  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  that  there  has  existed  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  for  an  ex- 
teruled  period  of  time.  There  shall  be  In- 
cluded among  the  areas  so  designated  any 
area — 

"(1)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  rate  of  unemployment,  excluding 
unemployment  due  primarily  to  temporary 
or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently  6  per  centum 
or  more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6  per 
centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (2) ;  and 
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"(2)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  annuaJ  average  rate  of  unemployment 
has  been  at  least — 

•(A)  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  cf  the  preceding  four 
calendar  years,  or 

"(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three 
calendar  years,  or 

"(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  of  one  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  designate 
as  'redevelopment  areas  those  areas  (Includ- 
ing Indian  reservations)  within  the  United 
States  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  but  which  be 
determines  are  among  the  highest  in  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  low-Income  families. 
and  In  mhich  there  exists  a  condition  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  or 
under  emplo>'ment  In  making  the  desig- 
nations under  this  subsection  and  before 
extending  any  financial  assistance  as  the  re- 
sult of  designations  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe 
detailed  standards  upon  which  the  designa- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  be  based. 
In  the  fonrulation  of  such  standards  the 
Secretary  shall  consider,  among  other  rele- 
vant factors,  the  number  of  low-income  farm 
families  In  the  various  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States,  the  proportion  that  such  low- 
income  families  are  of  the  total  farm  families 
of  each  of  such  areas,  the  relationship  of  the 
Income  levels  of  the  families  in  each  such 
area  to  the  general  levels  of  income  In  the 
United  States,  the  extent  to  which  'rural 
development'  projects  have  previously  t>een 
located  in  any  such  area  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiLre,  the  current  and  prospective  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  each  such  area,  the 
availability  of  manpower  in  each  such  area 
for  supplemental  emploj-ment,  the  extent  of 
migration  out  of  the  area,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  each  such  area 
which  has  been  receiving  public  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  from  the 
State  or  States  In  which  such  area  is  located 
or  from  any  municipality  therein.  In  mak- 
ing the  designations  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  distribute  the 
projects  widely  among  the  several  States,  so 
far  as  Is  feasible  and  proper,  in  order  that 
actual  experience  with  this  program  may  be 
had  In  as  many  States  and  In  as  many  areas 
and  under  as  many  different  circumstances 
as  possible.  In  making  these  determinations 
the  Secretary  shall  be  guided,  but  not  con- 
clusively governed,  by  pertinent  studies 
made,  and  Information  and  data  collected  or 
compiled,  by  ( 1 )  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
(2)  State  and  local  governments,  (3)  uni- 
versities and  land-grant  colleges,  and  (4) 
private  organizations. 

••(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  such  other  heads  of  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate  are  authorized  to  conduct  such 
special  stvjdies.  obtain  such  information,  and 
compile  and  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such 
data  as  the  Secretary'  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  determi- 
nations provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse 
when  appropriate,  out  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act. 
the  foregoing  officers  for  any  expenditures 
Incurred  by  them  under  this  section. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  'rede- 
velopment area"  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment  area. 


-LOANS    ANT)    PABTTnPATtONS 

"Sbc  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
purchase  evidences  of  indebte<lness  and  to 
make  loana  (which  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  Include  partlcipationf  in  loans)  to 
aid  in  financing  any  project  within  a  rede- 
velopment area  for  the  purchase  or  develop- 
ment of  land  and  facilities  (including.  In 
cases  of  demonstrated  need,  machinery  and 
equipment)  for  industrial  or  commercial  us- 
age. Including  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  Uic  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or 
unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing 
buildings.  Such  financial  assistance  shall 
not  be  extended  (1)  for  working  capital,  or 
(2)  to  assist  establishments  relocating  from 
one  area  to  another.  The  limitation  set 
forth  In  clause  (2)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an 
existing  business  entity  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  establishment  of  such  branch,  af- 
filiate, or  subsidiary  will  not  result  In  an 
Increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location  or  In  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  the  Secret.iry  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  loca- 
tion or  In  any  other  area  where  it  conducts 
such  operations. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  tern^s  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations: 

"(1>  The  total  amount  of  loans  (includ- 
ing purchased  evidences  of  indebtedness) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  this  sec- 
tion (A)  with  respect  to  projects  in  rede- 
velopment areas  designated  under  section 
5 1  a)  shall  not  exceed  »100.000.000  and  (B) 
with  respect  to  projects  In  redevelopment 
areas  designated  under  section  5(b>  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(3)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants.  t>oth  private  and  public 
(Including  Indian  tribes),  which  have  been 
approved  for  such  assistance  by  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  in  which  tlie  project  to 
be  financed  is  located,  and  which  agency 
or  Instrumentality  is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  deveic^ment  in  such 
State  or  subdivision. 

"(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  must  be  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  provide  more  than  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment within  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  It  Is.  or  will  be,  located. 

"(4)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
herevinder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies 
on  reasonable  terms. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
loan  without  a  participation  unless  he  de- 
termines that  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on 
a  participation  basis. 

"(6)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall 
be  purchased  and  no  loans  shall  beniade 
unless  it  Is  determined  that  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment. 

"(7)  Subject  to  section  12(5)  of  this  Act. 
no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  extension 
tliereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  pe- 
riod exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no 
evidences  of  indebtedness  maturing  more 
than  twenty-five  years  from  date  of  purchase 
may  be  purchased  hereunder :  Provided, 
That  the  foregoing  restrictions  on  matxuitles 
shall  not  apply  to  securities  or  obligations 
received  by  the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  In 
bankruptcy    or    equitable    reorganization   or 


as  a  creditor  In  other  proco«!lngs  attendant 
upon  lasolrency  of  the  obligor. 

"i8^  Loans  made  and  evtdenre*  of  In- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  section 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  raTe  equr«l  \o  the  rate 
of  Interest  paid  by  the  Secretary  on  funds 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  th<?  Treasury 
as  provided  in  section  »(a)  of  this  Act.  plus 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  to 
cover  administrative  expenses  and  to  pro- 
Tide  for  losses  on  loans  made  and  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  section. 

"(9>  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  In 
connection  with  the  undertaking >  of  ac- 
quiring or  developing  land  and  facilities 
(including.  In  cases  of  demonstrated  need, 
machinery  and  equ*.pment>.  and  of  con- 
structing, altering,  converting,  rehabilitat- 
ing, or  enlarging  the  building  or  buildings  of 
the  particular  project,  and  shall,  among 
others,  be  on  the  condition  that — 

"(A)  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sufllclent 
to  pay  such  aggregate  cost; 

"(B)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State  or 
any  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  an  Indian  tribe 
or  a  community  or  area  organization  which 
is  nongovernmental  In  character,  as  equity 
capital  or  as  a  loan  repayable  only  afVer  tlie 
Federal  financial  assistance  extended  under 
tills  section  has  been  repaid  In  full  accord - 
lug  to  the  terms  thereof  and.  If  such  a  loan 
Is  secured.  Its  security  shall  be  subordinate 
and  Inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens  securing 
such    Federal    financial    assistance: 

"lO  In  extending  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
not  less  tiian  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  the  project  for  which  such  assistance 
Is  extended  shall  be  supplied  by  nongovern- 
mental sources  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan 
repayable  only  alter  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  extended  under  t^is  secuou  has 
been  repaid  in  full  according  to  the  terms 
thereof  and.  if  such  a  loan  is  secured.  Its 
security  shall  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to 
the  Hen  or  liens  securing  such  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance;  and 

"(D)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  encourage  financial 
participation  in  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investors,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C), 
any  Federal  financial  assistance  extended 
under  tlils  section  may  be  repayable  only 
after  other  loans  made  In  connection  with 
such  project  have  been  repaid  in  full,  and 
the  security,  if  any,  for  such  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  may  be  subordinate  and  In- 
ferior to  the  lien  or  Hens  securing  other 
loans  made  In  connection  with  the  same 
project. 

'■  ( 10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  Uie  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  Uie  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency. 
Instrumentality,  or  local  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  fi- 
n.inclal  assistance  is  sought  is  consistent 
with  such  program:  Prortded.  That  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws  of 
the  State  or  loc;U  political  subdivision  In 
which  the  project  would  be  located. 

"LOANS  rOR   PtJBLIC   FAdLITIES 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organ- 
ization or  associntlon  representing  any  re- 
development area  or  part  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retar>'  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  assist 
In  financing  the  purchase  or  development  of 
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land  for  public  facility  usage,  and  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expan- 
sion, or  Improvement  of  public  facilities, 
within  a  redevelopment  area,  if  he  finds 
that — 

"(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  will  tend  to  improve  the 
opportunities.  In  the  redevelopment  area 
where  such  project  is  or  will  be  located,  for 
the  successful  establishment  or  expansion 
of  industrial  or  comniercial  plants  or  facili- 
ties which  will  provide  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary alleviation  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment in  such  area; 

"(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms. 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
project  are  adequate  to  insure  the  comple- 
tion therof; 

■  (4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment;  and 

"(5)    such  area  has  an  approved  economic 

development  program  as  provided  In  section 

^    6ib)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which  financial 

assistance  is  sought  Is  consistent  with  such 

program, 

"(b)  Subject  to  section  12(5),  the  ma- 
turity date  of  any  such  loan  shall  be  not 
later  than  forty  years  after  the  date  such 
loan  Is  made.  Any  such  loan  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  Interest 
paid  by  the  Secretary  on  funds  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  pro- 
vided In  section  9(a)  of  this  Act.  plus  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(C)  The  total  amount  of  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  comjjete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at 
rates  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
State  regulatory  body,  unless  the  State 
regulatory  body  determines  that  In  the  area 
to  be  reserved  by  the  public  facility  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  Is  to  be  extended 
there  is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  such  serv- 
ice (talcing  Into  consideration  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  is  not  able  to  meet  through  Its 
existing  facilities  or  through  an  expansion 
which  it  agrees  to  undertaite. 

"CHANTS    rOR    PUBLIC    FACILmES 

"Sec  8.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  ?.ssociation  representing  any  rede- 
velopment area  or  part  thereof,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  land  acquisi- 
tion or  development  for  public  facility  us- 
age, and  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  expansion,  or  improvement  of 
public  facilities,  within  a  redevelopment  area, 
if  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  will  tend  to  Improve  the 
opportunities,  in  the  redevelopment  area 
where  such  project  is  or  will  be  located,  for 
the  successful  establishment  or  expansion 
of  industrial  or  commercial  plants  or  facili- 
ties which  will  provide  more  than  a  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  in  such  area; 

"(2)  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  such  grant  is  requested  In  propor- 
tion to  its  ability  so  to  contribute; 

"(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  It  is,  or  will 
be.  located,  and  there  Is  little  probability  that 
such  project  can  be  undertaken  without 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  under  this  section; 
and 

"(4)  the  area  for  which  a  project  Is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  economic  de- 
velopment program   as  provided  In  section 


6(b)  (10)  and  such  project  Is  consistent  with 
such  program. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  funds  which  can  be 
practicably  obtained  from  other  sources  (in- 
cluding a  loan  under  section  7  of  this  Act) 
for  such  project,  and  the  amount  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  completion  thereof. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  supervision  of  projects  with 
respect  to  which  grants  are  made  under  thns 
section  so  as  to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are 
not  wasted  or  dissipated. 

"(c)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public  util- 
ity rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at  rates 
or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  public  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  Is  to  be  extended  there 
Is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  such  service 
( taking  Into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
pvibllc  utility  Is  not  able  to  meet  through 
its  existing  facilities  or  through  an  expan- 
sion which  it  agrees  to  undertake. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  section. 

"area  redevelopment  rtIND 
"Sec.  9.  (a)  To  obtain  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  financial  assistance  under 
sections  6  and  7.  the  Secretary  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  Issue  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  notes  and  obli- 
gations for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $300.- 
000.000.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
have  such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Any  such  notes 
or  other  obligations  which  are  issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  raise  funds  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  section  6  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  such  rate  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  current  average  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  as 
of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
issviance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 
Any  such  notes  or  other  obligations  which 
are  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  raise  funds 
for  financial  assistance  under  section  7  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  shall  be 
not  more  than  the  higher  of  (D  2'j  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the  average  an- 
nual Interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding 
the  issuance  by  the  Secretary  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  issued  under  this  section  and  for 
such  purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  such  Act  are  extended  to  include  any 
purchase  of  such  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquirea  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
In  every  respect  as  public  debt  transactions 
of   the  United  States. 

"(b)  Funds  obtained  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  depoeited  in  an 


area  redevelopment  fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund'),  which  Is  hereby 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purf>08e  of  extending  finan- 
cial assistance  under  sections  6  and  7  and 
for  the  payment  of  all  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures arising  therefrom.  Receipts  aris- 
ing from  the  programs  of  assistance  under 
sections  6  and  7  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 
Any  moneys  in  the  fund  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  as  mlscellane- 
oi;8  receipts. 

"(c)  The  fund  shall  contribute  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  a  sum 
as  provided  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2254(a)). 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by 
applying  to  the  total  basic  salaries  (as  de- 
fined In  that  Act)  paid  to  employees  per- 
forming activities  authorized  under  sections 
6  and  7  of  this  Act  and  covered  by  that  Act 
the  per  centum  rate  determined  annually 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  the 
excess  of  the  total  normal  coat  per  centum 
rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified 
in  such  section  4(a).  The  fund  shall  also 
pay  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts that  portion  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  attributable  to  employees 
performing  activities  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  of  this  Act.  as  determined  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

■■(d)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budg- 
et program  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  102.  103,  and  104  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act.  as 
amended;    and 

"(2)  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  law  8i>eclfically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

"INFORMATION 

"Sec.  10  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  other  areas  by  furnishing  to 
Interested  Individuals,  communities.  Indus- 
tries, and  enterprises  within  such  areas  any 
assistance,  technical  Information,  market  re- 
search, or  other  forms  of  assistance,  informa- 
tion, or  advice  which  are  obtainable  from  the 
various  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  and 
which  would  be  useful  In  alleviating  or  pre- 
venting conditions  of  excessive  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  within  such 
areas  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  pro- 
curement divisions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  list 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
business  firms  which  are  located  in  rede- 
velopment areas  and  which  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  Government  contracts  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  or  services,  and  designat- 
ing the  supplies  and  services  such  firms  are 
engaged  in  providing. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  11.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  in  alleviating  or  preventing  condi- 
tions of  excessive  unemployment  or  under- 
employment ( 1 )  to  areas  which  he  has  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas  tinder  this 
Act.  and  (2)  to  other  areas  which  he  finds 
have  substantial  need  for  such  assistance. 
Such  assistance  shall  include  studies  evalu- 
ating the  needs  of.  and  developing  poten- 
tialities for.  economic  growth  of  such  areas. 
Such   assistance   may   be    provided    by    the 
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Secretary  through  members  of  his  staff  or 
through  the  employment  of  private  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  firms,  corporations,  or 
suitable  Institutions,  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  for  such  purposes.  Appropria- 
tions are  hereby  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$4,500,000  annually. 

"POWERS  or  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  12.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

"(2 1  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

"(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, office,  independent  establishment, 
or  instrumentality  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorised  to  furnish  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  vinder  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  loans  made  or  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  Act.  and 
collector  compromise  all  obligations  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  him  in  connection  with 
such  loans  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  un- 
til such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection; 

"(5)  further  extend  the  matvirlty  of  or 
renew  any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  Act, 
beyond  the  periods  stated  in  such  loan  or 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  or  In  this  Act,  for 
additional  periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 
if  such  extension  or  renewal  will  aid  in  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence 
of  Indebtedness; 

"(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Im- 
prove, modernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or 
personal  property  conveyed  to.  or  otherwise 
acquired  by.  him  in  connection  with  loans 
made  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  pur- 
chased under  this  Act; 

"(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  In  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act.  This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtain 
deficiency  judgments  or  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5).  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to  any 
purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  result  of  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act 
if  the  premium  therefor  or  the  amount 
thereof  does  not  exceed  $1,000.  The  power  to 
convey  and  to  execute,  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary,  deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of  re- 
lease, assignments  and  satisfactions  of  mort- 
gages, and  any  other  written  instrument 
relating  to  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  offi- 
cer or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose without  the  execution  of  any  express 
delegation  of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 


"(8)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activ- 
ities authorized  In  sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Act; 

"(9)  in  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him,  take  any  and  all  actions,  including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  purchasing, 
servicing,  compromising,  modifying,  liqui- 
dating, or  otherwise  administratively  dealing 
with  or  realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  indebtedness  purchased   under  this  Act; 

"(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  six 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof.  Including  stenographic 
reporting  services,  by  contract  or  appoint- 
ment, and  in  such  cases  such  service  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws.  and.  except  In  the  case 
of  stenographic  reporting  services  by  organi- 
zations, without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5i;  any  In- 
dividual so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and, 
while  such  individual  is  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  he  may  be 
allowed  transportation  and  not  to  exceed 
815  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses; 

"(11)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of 
record  of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction 
or  In  any  United  States  district  court,  and 
Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  such  district 
court  to  determine  such  controversies  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy; 
but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment, 
or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  Secretary  or  his  prop- 
erty. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  under  this  Act  from  the 
application  of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  St-atutes  (5  U.S.C.  316); 
and 

"(12)  establish  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

'TERMINATION      OF     ELICIBILITY      FOR      FARTHER 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  13.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine that  employment  conditions  within 
any  area  previously  designated  by  him  as  a 
redevelopment  area  have  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  such  area  Is  no  longer  eligible 
for  such  designation  under  section  5  of  this 
Act,  no  further  assistance  shall  be  granted 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  area  and, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  area  shall 
not  be  considered  a  redevelopment  area: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  ( 1 )  prevent  any  such  area  from  again 
being  designated  a  redevelopment  area  under 
section  5  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  to  be  eligible  under  such  section,  or 
(2)  affect  the  validity  of  any  contracts  or 
undertakings  with  respect  to  such  area 
which  were  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  area  no  longer  qualifies  as  a 
redevelopment  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  Interested  State 
or  local  agencies,  advised  at  all  times  of  any 
changes  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  the 
de.slgnatlon  of  any  area. 

"URBAN   RENEWAL 

"Sec.  14.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"    REDEVELOPMENT    AREAS    UNDER    THE    AREA   RE- 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 

"'Sec.  113.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Administrator  (1) 
that  any  county,  city,  or  other  municipality 


(in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  "municipal- 
ity") is  situated  In  an  area  designated  under 
section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as 
a  redevelopment  area,  and  (2)  that  there  Is 
a  reasonable  probability  that  with  assistance 
provided  under  such  Act  and  other  under- 
takings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve  more 
than  temporary  improvement  In  Its  economy, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  a  local  public  agency 
In  any  such  municipality  under  this  title 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"  '(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  provide  such  financial  assistance  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ment or  limitations  of  section  110(c)  that 
the  project  area  be  predominantly  residen- 
tial in  character  or  be  redeveloped  for  pre- 
dominantly residential  uses  under  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  and  without  regard  to  any  of 
the  limitations  of  that  section  on  the  under- 
taking of  projects  for  predominantly  nonresi- 
dential uses. 

"  '(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  include  pro- 
visions permitting  the  disposition  of  any 
land  In  the  project  area  designated  xinder 
the  urban  renewal  plan  for  industrial  or 
commercial  uses  to  any  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  corporation  for  subsequent  dis- 
position as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such 
public  agency  or  corporation  for  the  re- 
development of  the  land  in  accordance  with 
the  urban  renewal  plan:  Provided,  That  any 
disposition  of  such  land  to  such  public 
agency  or  corporation  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  its  fair  value  for  uses  in 
accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan: 
And  provided  further.  That  only  the  pur- 
chaser from  or  lessees  of  such  public  agency 
or  corporation,  and  their  assignees,  shall  be 
required  to  assume  the  obligations  relating 
to  the  commencement  of  improvements  Im- 
posed under  section  105(b)  hereof, 

"  '(d)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion witlv  respect  to  any  project,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  exercise  the  authority 
vested  In  him  under  this  section  as  well  as 
other  provisions  of  this  title  for  the  com- 
pletion of  such  projects,  notwithstanding 
any  determination  made  after  the  execu- 
tion of  such  contract  that  the  area  in 
which  the  project  is  located  is  no  longer  a 
redevelopment  area  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act. 

"  '(e)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  capital  grants  under 
section  103  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section.  Amounts  used  for 
such  purjHDse  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation  contained 
In  the  second  proviso  of  the  fifth  sentence 
of  section  110(c).' 

"XJBKAN    PLANNING    GRANTS 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
701(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  'counties  which' 
the  following:  '(A)  are  situated  in  areas  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  as  redevelopment  areas  or   (B)'. 

"(b)  Section  701(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  a  colon  and  the 
following:  'Prortdpd.  That  a  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  to  a  city,  munici- 
pality, or  county  described  in  clause  (A)  of 
subsection  (a)(3),  or  to  a  State  planning 
agency  (as  provided  in  clause  (C)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1))  for  the  provision  of  plan- 
ning assistance  to  such  a  city,  municipality, 
or  county,  for  not  more  than  75  per  centum 
of  such  estimated  cost", 

"OCCUPATIONAL    TRAINING 

"Sbc.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized,  upon  request  and  whenever  he 
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determines  svich  studies  are  needed,  to  un- 
dertake, or  to  provide  assistance  to  others 
for.  studies  of  the  size,  characteristics,  skills, 
adaptability,  occupational  potentialities,  and 
related  aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  any 
redevelopment  area, 

•■(b)  When  a  redevelopment  area  has  an 
approved  economic  development  program  as 
provided  in  section  6(b)  (10),  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  deter- 
mine the  occupational  training  or  retraining 
needs  of  unemployed  and  underemployed  in- 
dividuals residing  in  the  redevelopment  area. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  occupational  training  or  retraining  re- 
quirements of  the  area,  and  shall  provide 
for  the  orderly  selection  and  referral  of  those 
unemployed  or  underemployed  individuals 
residing  in  the  area  who  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  obtain  employment  as  a  result 
of  the  skill  they  will  acquire  in  the  training 
which  Is  to  be  made  available.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  cooi>erate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
with  existing  State  and  local  agencies  and 
officials  in  charge  of  existing  programs  r?lat- 
ing  to  vocational  training  and  retraining  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  facilities 
and  services  of  such  agencies  are  made  fully 
available  to  such  Individuals 

'(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  additional  faciliues  or  services  are 
needed  In  the  area  to  meet  the  occupational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  in- 
dividuals, he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  TTie  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
provide  assistance,  including  fln.inclal  assist- 
ance when  necessary,  to  the  appropriate 
State  vocational  educational  agency  in  the 
provision  of  such  additional  facilities  or  serv- 
ices. If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  vocational 
educational  agency  is  unable  to  provide  the 
facilities  and  services  needed,  he  may,  after 
consultation  with  such  agency,  provide  for 
the  same  by  agreerr.ent  or  contract  with  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  Institutions. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  arrange 
to  provide  any  necessary  assistance  for  set- 
ting up  apprenticeships,  and  to  promote 
Journeyman  and  other  on-the-job  training. 

"(C)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
•4.500,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(f)  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
sectioa  with  respect  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  individuals  residing  in  re- 
development areas,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  give  consideration  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  individuals  who  are  agricultural 
workers  or  are  engaged  in  other  seasonal 
occupations  and  who  require  occupational 
training  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  engage 
in  supplementary  employment  during  the 
off  season  and  during  other  peritxls  of  re- 
duced activity  In  the  field  of  their  regular 
or  primary  occupations 

"BETRAININC    SUBSISTENCE    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  enter  Into  agreements 
with  States  In  which  redevelopment  areas 
are  located,  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  States 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
States,  as  agents  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  weekly  retraining  payments  to  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  Individuals  resid- 
ing within  such  redevelopment  areas  who 
are  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
undergoing  occupational  training  or  retrain- 
ing under  section  16  of  this  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  only  for  the  period  the 


individual  Is  receiving  occupational  training 
or  retraining  under  section  18  of  this  Act. 
but  not  In  any  event  to  exceed  sixteen  weeks, 
and  the  amount  of  any  such  payment  for 
any  week  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  average  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sation payment  (Including  allowances  for 
dependents  when  appropriate)  payable  for 
a  week  of  total  unemployment  In  the  State 
making  such  payments. 

"(b)  No  weekly  retraining  payment  shall 
be  made  to  any  person  otherwise  eligible 
who,  with  respect  to  the  week  for  which  such 
payment  would  be  made,  has  received  or  is 
seeking  unemployment  compensation  under 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  or  any  State  unemployment 
compensation  law,  but  if  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines 
that  a  person  denied  benefits  for  any  week 
because  of  this  subsection  was  not  entitled 
to  unemplojrment  compensation  under  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  such  Federal 
or  State  law  with  respect  to  such  week,  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  week. 

"(C)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
may  contain  provisions  (including,  so  far 
as  may  be  appropriate,  provisions  authorized 
or  made  applicable  with  respect  to  agree- 
ments concluded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  as  will  promote  effective  administra- 
tion, protect  the  United  States  against  loss, 
and  Insure  the  proper  application  of  pay- 
ments made  to  the  State  under  such  agree- 
ment. Except  as  may  be  provided  In  such 
iigrcements,  or  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  determinations  by  any  duly 
drslgnated  officer  or  agency  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  Individuals  for  weekly  retraining 
phvments  under  this  section  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  for  any  purposes  and  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  court  or  any  other 
ofllcer. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $10,- 
000, (XX)  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"PXNALTIES 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  anv  applicant 
any  financial  assistance  under  section  6,  7. 
or  8,  or  any  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the 
acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of  se- 
curity therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money, 
property,  or  anything  of  value,  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,(XX)  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  (1)  embezzles,  abstracts, 
purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any  moneys, 
funds,  securltie.s,  or  other  things  of  value, 
whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged  or 
otherwise  entrusted  to  him,  or  (2)  with 
Intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corpwrate.  or  any  Individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  exam- 
iner, makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book,  re- 
port, or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary, 
or  without  being  duly  authorized  draws  any 
order  or  Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any 
note,  debentxire,  bond,  or  other  obligation, 
or  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  intent 
to  defraud  participates  or  shares  In  or  re- 
ceives directly  or  Indirectly  any  money, 
profit,    property,    or    benefit    through     any 


transaction,  loan,  grant,  commission,  con- 
tract, or  any  other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or 
(4)  gives  any  unauthorized  information  con- 
cerning any  future  action  or  plan  of  the 
Secretary  which  might  affect  the  value  of 
securities,  or  having  such  knowledge  Invests 
or  speculates,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the 
securities  or  property  of  any  company  or 
corporation  receiving  loans,  grants,  or  other 
assistance  from  the  Secretary,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10.(X)0  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"EMrLOYMENT     OF     EXPEDITERS     AND     ADMIMIS* 
TKATTVI    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  19.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  under  section  6. 
7,  or  8  to  any  business  enterprise  unless  the 
owners,  partners,  or  officers  of  such  business 
enterprise  (1)  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
business  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting applications  made  to  the  Secretary 
for  assistance  of  any  sort,  under  this  Act, 
and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such 
person;  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement  bind- 
ing such  business  enterprise,  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  such  assistance  U  rendered 
by  the  Secretary  to  such  business  enterprise, 
to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  of- 
fice or  employment  to,  or  retaining  for  pro- 
fessional services,  any  pyerson  who,  on  the 
date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof  was 
rendered,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto, 
shall  have  served  as  an  offlcer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee,  occupying  a  position  or 
engaging  In  activities  which  the  Secretary 
shall  have  determined  involve  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

"kecord  of  applications 

"Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  list  of  applications 
approved  for  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 6,  7,  or  8,  which  shall  be  kept  available 
for  public  inspection  during  the  regular 
business  hours  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  following  information  shall  be 
posted  in  such  list  as  soon  as  each  applica- 
tion Is  approved:  (1)  the  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant and,  in  the  case  of  corporate 
applications,  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
directors  thereof,  (2)  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  the  loan  or  grant  for  which  applica- 
tion Is  made,  (3)  the  purposes  for  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  or  grant  are  to  be  used, 
and  (4)  a  general  description  of  Uie  security 
offered  In  the  case  of  a  loan. 

'prevailing   rate   or  wage   and   ro«TY-HOi;« 

WEEK 

"Sec.  21.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  and  undertaken  by  public  applicants 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  XJ&C  276a — 276a  5) .  and 
every  such  employee  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  in  any  workweek  In  excess  of  eight 
hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours  In  the 
workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  extend  any  financial  assistance 
under  section  6,  7,  or  8  for  such  a  project 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  latxjr  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  construction  work  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respyect 
to  the  latxjT  standards  specified  In  this  pro- 
vision, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  P.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1287;  5  U.SC.  133z- 
15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1P34,  as  amended    (40  U.S.C.  276c). 
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"annual  report 
"Sec.  22.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  of  his  operations  under  this 
Act  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  printed  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 3  of  the  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  report  is  made. 
Such  report  shall  show,  among  other  things, 
(1)  the  number  and  size  of  Government 
contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and 
services  placed  with  business  enterprises 
located  in  redevelopment  areas,  and  (2)  the 
amount  and  duration  of  employment  re- 
sulting from  such  contracts.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
engaged  in  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
Ber\ices  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"appropriation 

"Sic.  23.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"use  or  OTHER  facilities 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  To  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  available 
services  and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  only  with  their  consent  and  on  a 
reimbtu-sable  basis.  Tlie  foregoing  require- 
ment shall  be  Implemented  by  the  Secretary 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  duplication 
of  existing  staffs  and  facilities  in  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Pediral  Government  any  of 
the  Secretary's  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties under  this  Act  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  to  authorize  the  redelegation  of 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the 
heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies. 

"(b)  Department*,  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  exercise  their  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner 
as  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental 
to  any  existing  auth^Drlty,  and  nothing  here- 
in shall  be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any 
existing  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Dlr<»ctor  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  if  such  funds  are 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specifically  authorized   and  appropriated. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  standards  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  section  505  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  iis  amended,  the  head  of 
any  agency,  for  the  performance  of  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  Including  functions 
delegated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  may 
place  positions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  established  by  such  Act, 
and  such  positions  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  such  p)ositlons  authorized  by 
section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  be  placed  in  such  grades: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  five 
such  positions  may  lie  placed  In  such  grades 
under  this  subsection,  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  agencies  by  the  Secretary,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

"records  and  audit 
"Sec.  25.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  6,  7,  or  8  of  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recip- 
ient of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 


total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  ef- 
fective audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  assistance  received  under  section  6,  7. 
or  8  of  this  Act. 

"loans  to  local  development  companies 
"Sec.   26.  Section   502  of   the   Small    Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph   (6). 

'RESEARCH 

"Sec.  27.  To  assist  in  the  long-range  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  having  similar  functions,  shall  es- 
tablish and  conduct  a  continuing  program 
of  study  and  research  designed  to  assist  In 
determining  the  causes  of  unemphiyment, 
underemployment,  underdevelopment,  and 
chronic  depression  In  the  various  areas  of 
the  Nation  and  In  the  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation of  national.  State,  and  local 
p-ograms  which  will  raise  income  levels  and 
ovhejrwlse  produce  solutions  of  the  problems 
resulting  from  these  conditions.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  Include  in  his  annual  report 
under  section  22  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning the  study  and  research  conducted 
under  this  section  together  with  his  findings 
resulting  therefrom  and  his  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  other  action. 

"APPLICATION    or    ACT 

"Sec.  28.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms 
'State',  States',  and  United  States'  include 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

"termination   or   authoritt 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  This  Act  and  all  authority 
conferred  thereunder  shall  terminate  at  the 
close  of  June  30.  1965. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1965,  those  assets,  funds,  con- 
tracts, loans,  liabilities,  commitments,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  records  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  which  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
are  necessary  to  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs 
and  functions  conducted  under  this  Act,  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  purposes  of  liquidation. 

"(c)    The  termination  of  this  Act  shiall  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  ovit  of.  any  contract,  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  i)f  such 
termination,    or    the    taking    of    any    action 
necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  In   any   amounts   ad- 
vanced or  paid  out  in  carrying  on  operations 
under  this  Act." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Brent  Spence, 
Wright  Patman, 
Albert  Rains, 
Abraham  J.   Multer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Joseph  S.  Clark, 
William  Proxmire, 
Harrison  A   Williams, 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Homer  Capehart, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Prescott  Bush, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMEfJT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 


the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  certain  economically 
distressed  areas,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
reconunended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  House  amendment  made  26  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  Senate  bill.  In 
agreeing  upon  a  substitute,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees accepted  14  of  these  changes,  while 
the  House  conferees  receded  on  8;  compro- 
mises were  reached  in  the  other  4  cases. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  technical 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  explained  below. 

"ANTIPIRATINC  '    PROVISIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  in  section  2 
(Statement  of  policy)  and  section  6  (au- 
thority for  plant  loans)  barring  assistance 
for  industries  relocating  from  one  area  to 
another.  In  section  2,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  that  "under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  new  employment  opportunities 
should  be  created  by  developing  and  expand- 
ing new  and  existing  facilities  and  resources 
rather  than  by  merely  transferring  Jobs  from 
one  area  of  the  United  States  to  another." 
This  follows  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  except  that  the  word  "Jobs"  Is 
used  after  "transferring."  as  in  the  Senate 
bill,  rather  than  "employment  opportuni- 
ties," as  in  the  House  amendment.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  assist- 
ance under  section  6  shall  not  be  used  "to 
assist  establishments  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another."  This  omits  the  phrase 
"totally  or  partially  "  which  was  included 
after  "relocating"  in  the  House  amendment. 
But  the  conference  substitute  includes  the 
following  language,  which  Is  virtually  Identi- 
cal with  language  Included  in  the  House 
committee  report,  in  explanation  of  how  the 
prohibition  is  to  be  Interpreted: 

"The  limitation  set  forth  In  clause  (2) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  assist- 
ance for  the  expansion  of  an  existing  busi- 
ness entity  through  the  establishment  of  a 
new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such 
entity  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary will  not  result  In  an  increase  in  un- 
employment In  the  area  of  original  location 
or  In  any  other  area  where  such  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  established 
with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the  oper- 
ations of  the  existing  business  entity  In  the 
area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any  other 
area  where  it  conducts  such  operations." 

DESIGNATION    OF    RURAL    AREAS 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions,  which  were  in  the  Senate 
bill  but  not  In  the  House  amendment,  con- 
cerning designation  of  rural  areas  as  rede- 
velopment areas  under  the  bill: 

1.  A  requirement  that  detailed  standards 
for  designation  of  such  areas  must  be  pre- 
scribed before  any  financial  assistance  is  ex- 
tended as  a  result  of  such  designations. 

2.  A  provision  that  in  making  such  desig- 
nations consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
extent  to  which  rural  development  projects 
have  previously  been  located  in  such  areas 
under  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

3.  A  provision  that  In  malting  such  desig- 
nations the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  dis- 
tribute  projects   widely    among  the   several 
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states,  so  far  is  feasible  and  proper,  in 
order  that  actual  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram may  be  had  In  as  many  States  and 
areas  and  under  as  many  different  circum- 
stances as  possible. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    BOUNDARIES    OF    REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  areas 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas  for  as- 
sistance under  the  new  program  could  in- 
clude "one  or  more  States,  one  or  more 
counties,  or  one  or  more  municipalities,  or 
a  part  of  a  county  or  municipality."  This 
provision  was  eliminated  by  the  House 
amendment.  The  conferees  agreed  to  fol- 
low  the   House   amendment   in   this  rcsp>ect. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  for  both 
Houses  that  in  designating  industrial  areas 
as  redevelopment  areas  for  assistance  under 
the  new  program,  the  Secretary  should  have 
broad  discretion.  The  data  on  eligible  areas 
supplied  to  the  Congress  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment during  the  hearings  were  based 
on  existing  labor  market  areas  and  the  Sec- 
retary should  certainly  take  this  informa- 
tion into  account  in  determining  geographi- 
cal boundaries  of  redevelopment  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conferees  recog- 
nize that  standard  labor  market  area  bound- 
ary lines  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
purposes  of  this  at  t  because  smaller  areas 
may  be  more  realistic.  The  bill,  therefore, 
does  not  necessarily  require  that  the  labor 
market  area  boundary  lines  be  followed.  It 
is  contemplated  instead  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  establish  appropriate  new 
boundaries  for  redevelopment  areas  under 
the  bill. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  to  authorize  designation  of  part 
of  a  municipality  as  a  redevelopment  area 
in  any  case,  but  with  that  exception  It  is 
recognized  that  designation  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  will  not  necessarily  follow  polit- 
ical boundary  lines. 

LOANS  FOR  M.\CHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
loans  for  machinery  and  equipment  for 
plants  "In  cases  of  demonstrated  need."  TtiC 
corresponding  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  authorized  such  loans  "in  ex- 
ceptional cases  '  The  conference  8ub.stltute 
retains  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill. 

APPROVAL  OF  APPLICANTS  BY  STATE 

Section  6(b)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  approval  of  applicants  for  section  6 
loana  (plant  loans;  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  concerned,  through  an  agency 
directly  concerned  with  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  State  or  political 
subdivision.  The  corresponding  provision  In 
the  Hoiwe  amendment  required  approval  by 
the  State;  It  did  not  authorize  loans  to  ap- 
plicants on  the  basis  of  approval  by  a  politi- 
cal subdivision.  The  conference  substitute 
coiiforms  to  the  Senate  bill. 

INVESTMENT     BY     INDIAN     TRIBES     IN     SECTION     6 
PROJECTS 

The  House  amendment  provided  (In  sec. 
6(b)(9)(B))  that  a  Federal  loan  could  be 
made  under  section  6  only  if  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  were  invested  by  the  State  or 
political  subdivision,  or  by  a  nongovernmen- 
tal community  or  area  organization.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  the  same  requirement 
except  that  It  added  "Indian  tribes  '  to  the 
list  of  organizations  which  might  make  the 
required  10  percent  Investment.  The  con- 
ference substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
bill. 

COMHt-riTION   WITH   PRIVATELY  OWNED  UTILrTlES 

The  Senate  bill  prohibited  assistance  un- 
der section  7  or  8  for  public  facilities  which 
would  compete  with  existing  privately  owned 
public  utilities,  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  found  a  need  for  such  service  which  the 
existing  public  utility  was  unable  to  meet 
now    "or    through    an    expansion    which    it 


agrees  to  undertake."  The  House  amend- 
ment substituted  "Is  prepared"  for  "agrees." 
The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill. 

PUBLIC    FACtLITT    GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  grants  under 
section  8  covering  the  entire  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  project  and  the 
amount  obtainable  from  other  sources. 
The  House  amendment  limited  the  grants 
under  section  8  to  65  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  project  and 
the  amount  obtainable  from  loans  and  other 
Federal  grant  programs.  The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  language  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

FINANCING    OF    LOAN    PROGRAMS 

The  House  simendment  authorized  appro- 
priations to  provide  funds  for  loans  under 
sections  6  and  7  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  obtain  such  funds  through  public  debt 
transactions  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  In  this  respect 
but  adopts  the  House  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  the  establishment  of  one  area 
redevelopment  fund  (rather  than  three  re- 
volving funds  as  in  the  Senate  bill),  and 
(2>  the  requirement  that  the  fund  con- 
tribute to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  with  respect  to  employees 
performing  activities  under  sections  6  and  7. 

URBAN    PLANNING    GRANTS 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  contained  identical  language  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  urban  planning  grants 
to  be  made  directly  to  areas  designated  un- 
der section  5(.i)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  as  redevelopment  areas.  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  this  provision  Is  not  In- 
tended to  bypass  State  planning  agencies. 
Rather  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
Intention  Is  to  provide  an  alternative  route 
for  extending  this  planning  assistance  where 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable  but  that 
existing  State  agencies  will  continue  to  be 
consulted  and  utilized  wherever  practicable. 

The  Senate  bill  also  authorizes  urban 
planning  grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  cost 
for  such  areas.  This  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded In  the  House  amendment  which  kept 
the  50-|>ercent  limit  applicable  to  urban 
planning  grants  under  existing  law.  The 
House  recedes.  Under  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference,  75-percent  grants  could 
be  made  for  such  areas  either  directly  or 
through  State  planning  agencies. 

REPORTS     TO     CONGEESS 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  as  to 
reports  to  the  Congress,  and  does  not  In- 
clude all  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  with  respect  to  matters  to  be 
included  In  such  reports.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses  Intend,  how- 
ever, that  such  reports  shall  give  full  and 
complete  Information  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  the  program,  and  shall  Include 
the  following  Items  In  addition  to  those 
specified  in  the  act:  (1)  The  total  number 
of  unemployed  persons  In  redevelopment 
areas;  (2)  the  total  principal  amoimt  of 
loans  outstanding  under  the  act.  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  incurred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  providing  grants  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  under  the  act,  and  the 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Government  in  providing  assistance  under 
the  act;  (3)  the  number  of  applications  for 
assistance  under  the  act  which  are  pend- 
ing and  the  total  amount  of  assistance  re- 
quested in  such  applications;  (4)  the  num- 
ber of  Industrial  or  commercial  enterprises 
which  have  commenced  or  expanded  opera- 
tions In  redevelopment  areas  as  a  result  of 
assistance  under  the  act.  the  total  asset 
value  of  such  enterprises,  and  a  descrip- 
tion  of    each   such    enterprise   in    terms   of 


whether  it  Is  an  expanding  enterprise  al- 
ready located  In  a  redevelopment  area,  a 
wholly  new  enterprise,  an  enterprise  which 
has  moved  from  another  area,  or  a  branch 
of  an  existing  enterprise  located  elsewhere; 
and  (5)  the  total  number  of  jobs  directly 
created  In  each  redevelopment  area  as  a 
result  of  assistance  extended  under  the  act, 
and  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  increase 
in  employment  In  each  such  area  indirectly 
resulting  from  such  assistance. 

U3L     OF     OTHER     AGENCIES     BY     DCPARlMCNr     OF 
COMMf  R(E 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  lan- 
guage Of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  dele- 
gation of  authority  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  testified  before 
the  committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  he  will  delegate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  major  resjKjnslblllty  for 
assistance  to  be  rendered  In  rural  redevelop- 
ment areas,  as  designated  under  section  5(b» 
of  the  act.  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  testified  to  his  willingness  to  accept 
such  responsibility.  It  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  conferees  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  services  and  facilities  avail- 
able of  requisite  competence  and  experience 
for  effectively  carrying  out  sucii  delegation. 
It  is.  therefore,  the  expectation  of  the  con- 
ferees that  this  delegation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  made  promptly 
vipon  enactment  of  the  bill. 

STtrOT    BY    THE   SECRETARY   OF   COM  MERCK 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  27)  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposes  to  deactivate 
a  permanent  military  installation  or  major 
unit  thereof  in  an  area  where  the  employ- 
ment rate  Is  6  percent  or  more,  to  make  a 
study  to  determine  the  economic  effects  of 
such  deactivation  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  where  the 
Installation  is  located.  It  provided  that  the 
Secretary's  findings  would  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  House  recedes  and  the  provision 
is  omitted  from  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference. 

RESEARCH    ON    CAUSES    OF    UNKMPLOYMENT 

The  House  amendment  (sec  28)  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  » 
continuing  program  of  study  and  research 
to  assist  In  determining  the  causes  of  unem- 
ployment, underemployment,  underdevelop- 
ment, and  chronic  depression  In  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  Nation  and  In  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  to  assist  in  developing  pro- 
grams to  solve  these  problems.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 
The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  re- 
tains this  provision  with  two  amendments. 
One  amendment  provides  that  the  study 
shall  be  made  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  having  similar  functions.  The 
second  amendment  eliminates  the  phrase 
and  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

TERMINATION    OF    PROGRAM 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  was  in  the  Senate  bill  but  not 
In  the  House  amendment,  terminating  the 
program  on  June  30,  1965.  It  also  provides 
for  liquidation  of  the  program  after  that 
date  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
carrying  out  of  contracts,  commitments, 
and  other  obligations  theretofore  entered 
Into  under  the  program  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  Its  termination. 

Brent  Srt:NCE. 

Wright  Patman. 

Albert  Rains. 

Abraham  J.   Multer, 
Managers  on  the  Bart  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  PatmamJ. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  4  weeks 
a^o  today  the  House  passed  S.  1,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  by  a  vote  of 
251  to  167.  The  bill  previously  had 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  27. 

There  is  no  question  ab  ut  the  des- 
perate conditions  in  the  areas  this  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  help.  While  there 
are  some  signs  of  an  upturn  in  our  econ- 
omy, there  has  been  no  improvement  in 
the  unemployment  figure,  which  now 
stands  at  6  9  percent  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  seasonally  adjusted.  Even 
a  general  upturn  in  the  economy  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  these  hard- 
core areas,  which  have  had  heavy  un- 
employment in  good  times  and  bad  for 
years.  They  have  been  tryinp  hard  to 
work  their  way  out  of  their  difficulties, 
and  they  will  keep  working  hard  at  It. 
but  they  must  have  some  help  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  85th  Congress  and  the  86th 
Congress,  legislation  to  provide  this  help 
was  sent  to  the  White  House  but  was 
vetoed.  Today  this  House  has  the  op- 
portunity to  send  to  the  White  House 
a  bill  we  know  the  President  will  sign. 
This  help  is  long  overdue,  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  agrc-e  to  this  confer- 
ence report  today  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  begin  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities toward  helping  to  re-^tore 
strong  and  vigorous  economies  in  these 
areas,  without  further  delay. 

MUST  BE  VOTED  UP  OR  DOWN 

The  conference  report  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Senate  and  the  conferees 
have  been  discharged.  The  question  to- 
day is  a  question  of  voting  up  or  down 
this  conference  report. 

Amendments  will  not  be  in  order,  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  the  conference 
committee  will  not  be  in  order,  because 
there  is  no  conference.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  this  bill  or  against 
the  bill  only.  I  doubt,  and  I  seriously 
doubt,  and  I  have  reasons  to  state  that 
doubt,  that  if  this  coiifcrence  report  is 
not  adopted  here  in  the  House  we  will 
not  have  any  area  redevelopment  bill 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  In 
other  words,  this  is  it.  We  either  vote 
for  it  or  against  it. 

Mr.  HAU^ECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  have  acted  first  on  this  confer- 
ence report,  in  which  event  we  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  However,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  if  this  conference  re- 
port is  voted  down  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive except  to  ask  for  a  further  con- 
ference, with  the  appointment  of  new 
conferees,  and  get  a  bill.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  should  be  inclined  to 
scare  people  to  death. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  scare  folks,  I  am  not.  I  am  tell- 
ing the  truth,  and  I  know  what  the 
situation  is.  If  this  conference  report  is 
defeated,  the  Senate  can  act  or  not  act. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  the  Senate  will 
not  act.  There  is  no  way  on  earth  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  compel 
the  Senate  to  act,  and  the  minority 
leader  knows  that.  We  cannot  force 
the  Senate  to  act. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understood  the 
gentleman's  statement,  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  be  no  further 
effort  to  get  a  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  where  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  In  other 
words,  many  Members  are  for  a  de- 
pressed areas  bill,  but  they  are  against 
the  backdoor  spending  that  is  provided. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
cannot  be  amended,  and  it  can  be 
amended  if  the  conference  rejxirt  is  voted 
down. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  know  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  get  off  the  difficult  spot 
he  is  on.  His  side  is  in  the  position  of 
beinjr  against  unemployed  and  against 
the  depressed  areas  bill.  I  would  like 
to  get  him  out  of  that  position.  I  do 
not  blame  him.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report,  because  if  you  vote 
against  it.  I  am  giving  you  warning  now, 
there  will  be  no  depressed  areas  bill  this 
session.  This  is  the  only  opportunity. 
If  you  are  against  it,  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  notice  on  page  23  of 
the  report  this  language: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  testified 
before  the  committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  he  will  delegate  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  major  responsi- 
bility for  assistance  to  be  rendered  in  rural 
redevelopment  areas,  as  designated  under 
section  5(b^  of  the  act,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  tesUfled  to  his  willingness 
to  accept  such  responsibility. 

Is  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  will  delegate  all  phases 
of  this  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture which  affects  rural  area^? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  very  next  sen- 
tence would  have  answered  the  gentle- 
man'.s  question.  It  is  right  here  in  the 
report : 

It  is,  therefore,  the  expectation  of  the  con- 
ferees that  this  delegation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  made  promptly 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr  COOLEY.  That  means  all  phases 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  desire  to  explain  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Just  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  The  question  is. 
Was  not  the  gentleman  one  of  the  most 
adamant  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side   against  back-door   spending   until 


within  the  last  24  hours  of  the  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  was  representing  this 
House  as  a  conferee,  and  I  was  stand- 
ing up  for  the  House  bill  against  the 
Senate  bill.  But  two  things  happened, 
one  thing  right  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  While  I  was  standing  up  with 
the  Senate  conferees  this  House,  in  a 
way  that  could  be  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent,  passed  a  bill  that  just 
pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  us  as 
conferees.  There  we  were  standing  up 
against  the  adamant  Senate  expecting  to 
have  the  Hou5^e  provision  on  financing 
adopted,  and  this  House  right  here  where 
we  are  now  passed  another  bill. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.    What  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  veterans  housing 
bill  that  provided  for  2>2  times  as  much 
money.  I  believe  by  unanimous  consent, 
carrying  the  Senate  provision  on  financ- 
ing.    So  what  could  we  do? 

Now.  here  is  where  I  say  it  was  by 
unanimous  consent.  A  motion  was  made 
to  recommit,  to  strike  out  the  method 
of  financing.  Any  Member  of  the  House 
could  have  asked  for  a  division.  Not 
one  asked  for  a  division.  Any  Member 
of  the  House  could  have  demanded  a 
rollcall  because  there  was  not  a  quorum 
present.  No  Member  did.  The  minority 
leader  was  sitting  right  there  at  the 
time.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  division.  He 
did  not  ask  for  a  rollcall.  Therefore, 
that  bill  passed  unanimously.  There  we 
were  standing  up  with  the  Senate  ob- 
jecting to  their  method  of  financing  and 
the  House  adopting  a  bill  at  that  very 
time  that  carried  2*2  times  as  much  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LOSER.  I  recall  the  other  day 
when  this  bill  was  originally  considered 
in  the  House  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  made 
the  statement  that  10  times  as  many 
counties  or  governmental  agencies  would 
qualify  for  benefits  under  this  bill  as 
would  receive  it  by  reason  of  the  small 
sum  authorized  in  the  bill.  Now,  my 
question  is  this:  There  has  been  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  formula  set  out  in 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  ask  a  question, 
please,  sir,  because  my  time  is  very  much 
limited. 

Mr.  LOSER.  I  am  asking  if  there  has 
not  been  a  complete  revision  of  the 
foi-mula  under  which  the  State  govern- 
mental agencies  could  qualify  fcr  aid 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Is  not  the  language  en- 
tirely different  in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  remains  substan- 
tially the  same.  And.  I  will  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  I  said 
10  times  as  much.  I  do  not  believe  I 
used  any  figure,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  inaccurate  if  1  did,  but  I 
do  know  that  there  is  not  nearly  as  much 
money  as  will  be  needed.  And  most  of 
these  projects  could  properly  be  desig- 
nated as  pilot  projects.  But,  at  least,  a 
start  will  be  made  to  help  distressed  areas 
and  help  the  unemployed.  You  have 
that  chance. 
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TWrNTY-SIX  DIFfEREVCES  RESOLVED 

This  conference  report  is  a  compro- 
mise, worked  out  after  4  weeks  of  hard 
negotiations,  informally  as  well  as  in 
formal  conference  between  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Of  the  26  issues  in  conference,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
yielded  on  14;  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  yielded  on  8 :  and  compro- 
mises were  reached  on  the  remaining  4. 
The  so-called  antipiratmg  provisions 
were  compromised  in  a  way  that 
strengthened  them  considerably  over  the 
original  Senate  bill,  because  the  strong 
antipirating  language  of  the  House  com- 
mittee report  was  written  right  into  the 
bill  in  conference.  The  Senate  conferees 
yielded  and  accepted  the  Scranton 
amendment,  which  puts  the  section  6 
plant  loan  program  on  a  businesslike 
ba.sis  by  making  certain  that  the  re- 
quired 10  percent  State  or  local  invest- 
ment, and  the  required  5  peirent  private 
in\eslment.  are  subordinate  to  the  Fed- 
eral loan.  The  Senate  also  agreed  to  • 
the  House  provisions  extending  the 
Small  Business  Administrations  author- 
ity to  make  loans  to  local  development 
corporations,  which  is  now  due  to  expire 
June  30.  We  al.so  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  Senate  conferees  to  accept  with- 
out any  modification  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  concerning  public  facility 
loans,  the  House  provisions  on  occupa- 
tional training,  and  the  strong  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  requiring  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  utilize  other  exist- 
ing agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable so  as  to  avoid  the  duplication  of 
existing  staffs  and  facilities. 

FINANCING     PROVISION      MAJOR     DIFFERENCE 

As  in  all  compromises,  we  had  to  give 
in  on  some  things  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. For  4  weeks  we  tried  to  find  some 
means  of  persuading  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  financing  provisions 
of  the  House  bill.  We  fought  hard  to 
convince  the  Senate  conferees  of  the 
soundness  of  the  House  provision.  But 
you  should  realize  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  convinced  that  if  they  ac- 
cepted the  House  provision  requiring 
that  these  funds  be  obtained  by  appro- 
priations it  would  kill  the  program. 
When  we  argued  that  they  were  en- 
dangering passage  of  the  bill  by  insist- 
ing on  public  debt  transaction  financ- 
ing, we  actually  di.'^covered  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  Senate 
conferees  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
have  a  bill  than  to  accept  the  House  pro- 
vision. Still,  we  fought  on.  until  the 
President  indicated  that  in  order  to 
break  the  deadlock  he  felt  we  should 
recede.  We  then  agreed  to  do  so,  in 
order  that  some  agreement  could  be 
reached. 

HOUSE    YIELDED    ON    FINANCING 

While  I  tried  hard  to  keep  the  appro- 
priations provisions  of  the  House  bill. 
I  am  now  prepared  to  accept  the  Treas- 
ury financing  provisions  agreed  to  in 
conference.  There  are  respectable  and 
impressive  arguments  against  this  type 
of  financing,  but  I  think  we  should  keep 
the  argument  in  perspective.  While 
there  have  been  repeated  charges  that 
this  type  of  financing  somehow  violates 


the  Constitution,  I  have  never  seen  one 
single  opinion  of  a  court  of  law  cited  in 
support  of  this  charge.  My  own  reading 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  legal  commentators  on  this  point 
convinces  me  this  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  Constitution,  and  of  course  it 
has  been  used  for  over  30  years  in  pro- 
grams involving  billions  of  dollars,  with- 
out ever  having  been  ruled  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  courts.  The  epithet 
'back-door  .spending"  has  been  applied 
so  frequently  to  this  type  of  financing 
that  the  impression  has  been  created 
that  it  has  been  used  to  .squander  public 
funds  surreptitiously  under  programs 
that  could  not  stand  the  light  of  day. 
Let  me  remind  the  House  that  this  type 
of  financing  has  a  distinguished  history, 
both  in  terms  of  .social  objectives  it  has 
helped  to  achieve  and  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars earned  for  the  Treasury  in  the 
process.  The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpo- 
ration refinanced  mortgages  on  more 
than  a  million  homes  with  this  type  of 
financing.  It  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
on  liquidation,  net  earnings  of  $14  mil- 
lion, after  repaying  all  Treasury  invest- 
ments and  meeting  all  costs. 

TYPE   OF   FINANCING    NOT   UNUSUAL 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  direct 
home-loan  program  uses  this  type  of 
financing,  and.  of  cour.se.  the  House  ap- 
proved legislation  continuing  this  pro- 
giam  less  than  2  weeks  ago.  Through 
1960,  $1.5  billion  had  been  loaned  under 
this  program,  which  has  shown  a  profit 
of  .S74  million  to  the  taxpayers,  as  the 
House  was  told  2  weeks  ago  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeacueI  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Adair  1.  Other  typical  examples  of 
earnings  under  programs  financed  with 
public  debt  receipts  are  S367  million  for 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. $613  million  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  $485  million  for  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

NO  GIVEAWAY  PROGRAM 

This  bill  is  not  a  giveaway  program. 
This  type  of  financing  would  be  used 
only  for  loans,  which  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  with  interest,  in  the  same 
way  the  other  programs  I  have  referred 
to  have  ojjeratcd.  It  worked  well  in 
those  programs,  showing  a  direct  profit 
to  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  tremendous 
indirect  profits  by  strengthening  our 
economy.    It  will  do  the  same  thing  here. 

TERMINATION  DATE  4  YEARS 

One  of  the  eight  provisions  the  Hou.se 
conferees  yielded  on  was  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  terminating  the  program 
on  June  30.  1965.  We  agreed  to  this 
simply  to  make  sure  that  no  one  can 
charge  that  the  public  debt  financing 
provisions  prevent  congressional  review 
of  the  program.  Even  without  this  ter- 
mination date,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
an  annual  review  when  appropriations 
are  requested  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  grants  under  the  bill.  But 
this  termination  date  assures  the  Con- 
gress of  the  opportunity  for  a  complete 
review  of  the  entire  program  within  a 
rea.sonable  period  of  time.  It  provides  a 
4-year  period  in  which  the  program 
must  prove  itself  or  come  to  an  end. 


I  urge  you  to  accept  this  compromise 
bill.  It  is  desi>erately  needed,  and  I  am 
convinced  it  is  the  best  bill  we  can  get 
under  the  circumstances.  We  should 
send  >^his  bill  to  the  White  House  so  that 
this  program  can  get  underway  without 
further  delay. 

needed:     A    NEW     LOOK    AT    AMERICAN     BANKING 

Mr.  Speaker.  America's  banks  can 
play  a  central  part  in  reinvigorating  dc- 
pres.sed  areas.  But  to  do  this  job  re- 
quires banks  intimately  familiar  with 
local  conditions  and  with  local  people. 
Chain  banks  with  branches  in  small 
towns  are  not  able  to  supply  this  p>er- 
sonal  touch.  Hence,  our  concern  with 
depressed  areas  cannot  be  .separated 
from  what  has  been  happening  to  Amer- 
ica s  banking  system.  I  submit,  there- 
fore, it  is  appropriate  that  we  take  a  new 
look  at  America's  banking  system,  and 
analyze  whether  it  is  can-ying  out  its  ob- 
ligation to  serve  communities  through- 
out America. 

The  American  Constitution  grants  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to 
create  and  determine  the  value  of 
money.  Although  this  right  resides  in 
the  Federal  Government,  it  has  seen  fit 
to  delegate  this  right  largely  to  commer- 
cial banking  interests.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  delegates  one  of  its 
constitutional  prerogatives  to  private 
persons,  such  persons  have  a  fearful  and 
sacred  duty  to  use  this  power  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Has  the  American  banking 
community  discharged  this  obligation 
to  the  public? 

The  entire  banking  system  has  been 
transformed  drastically  in  recent  years, 
and  the  events  of  recent  months  warn 
of  further  upheavals  surpassing  any- 
thing experienced  previously.  I  submit 
that  we  have  ignored  the  developments 
in  this  industry  for  too  long. 

Developments  in  monetary  affairs 
touch  upon  every  part  of  America's  eco- 
nomic life.  Money  is  the  bloodstream 
and  banks  are  the  heart  of  every  eco- 
nomic .system.  Because  banking  is  such 
a  vital  organ  in  our  economic  system, 
many  well-meaning  persons  have  urged 
that  only  delicate  surgery  be  performed 
upon  it.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  too  delicate,  of  being  too  cautious, 
of  fearing  to  do  anything  which  might 
cause  some  pain.  When  the  very  life  of 
the  patient  is  at  stake,  however,  we  must 
ri.sk  more  extensive  surgery.  And  ex- 
perience with  the  banking  system  leaves 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  it  is  suf- 
ficiently hardy,  although  somewhat 
obese,  to  withstand  even  the  most  radical 
surgery.  Although  today  I  am  not  pro- 
ix)sing  extensive  surgery.  I  do  feel  that 
we  can  wait  no  longer  to  make  an  ex- 
amination to  determine  whether  such 
surgery  is  necessary.  The  banking  com- 
mimity's  p>erformance  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactory for  some  time,  and  I  am  not 
sanguine  about  the  prospects  of 
improvement. 

I  should  like  to  review  a  few  of  these 
developments  with  you  today. 

DECLINING    BANKING    SERVICES 

In  1921  there  were  31.076  banks. 
Since  then  the  American  population  in- 
creased from  109  to  180  million.  Since 
then  the  gross  national  product  in- 
creased from  $74  to  $503  billion.      Since 


then  the  money  supply  has  Increased 
from  $21  to  $144  billion.  But  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  American 
economy  over  the  F>ast  40  years,  the 
number  of  banks  decreased  by  over  one- 
half  to  just  13.999  in  1960. 

This  centralization  of  banking  facili- 
ties has  resulted  In  the  demise  of  hun- 
dreds of  local  banks  in  many  communi- 
ties throughout  America.  As  a  result 
many  local  communities  are  completely 
without  banks,  and  even  more  often  local 
banks  have  been  acquired  and  turned 
into  branches  of  vast  banking  institu- 
tions or  units  of  immense  holding 
companiefe. 

When  aTcommunity  loses  control  of  its 
local  bank,  the  entire  community  is  the 
loser.  Control  over  the  community's 
mone>  shifts  from  main  street  to  some 
impersonal  banker  in  a  faraway  city. 
Local  merchants  must  deal  with  hirlings 
and  clerks  rather  than  deal  face  to  face 
with  the  owner.  The  human  element 
which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  small 
business  dealings  is  replaced  with  the 
Impersonal  accounting  of  debits  and 
credits.  This  development  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  for  the  deterioration  of 
American  community  life;  it  is  one  fac- 
tor which  is  transforming  the  popula- 
tion of  main  street  in  many  communi- 
ties from  proud  local  merchants  and 
bankers  to  c'erks  and  employees  of 
chainstores  and  chainbanks. 

CONCENTRATION  MXANS  CONTROL  OP  MONEY 

The  increasing  concentration  in 
American  banking  gives  bankers  more 
and  more  control  over  the  money  mar- 
ket. In  a  market  economy,  variation  of 
Interest  rates  can  play  a  ix)werful  role 
in  ending  recessions.  As  a  recession 
sets  in.  interest  rates  fall,  thereby  en- 
couraging borrowing  for  business  ex- 
pansion. But  the  vast  concentration  of 
banking  power  has  largely  negated  the 
resp>onsiveness  of  interest  rates  to 
changing  economic  conditions.  Interest 
rates  still  go  up  with  booms  but  come 
down   very   little   during    recessions. 

This  Is  an  open  secret.  All  but  the 
most  naive  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
power  bankers  possess  over  interest 
rates.  For  example.  Business  Week 
magazine  in  a  story  entitled  "Big  Merg- 
ers and  Good  Profits"  reported : 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  good  earnings 
Of  the  banks  in  1960  are  largely  due  to  the 
Blowness  of  bankers  to  reduce  their  lending 
rates.  Not  until  late  August,  months  after 
open-market  interest  rates  had  dropi>ed.  did 
they  cut  their  prime  lending  rate. 

Joint  Resolution  375.  calling  for  a 
moratorium  on  bank  mergers,  which  I 
Introduced  on  April  17,  and  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  is  directed  at  pre- 
venting further  irreversible  deterioration 
in  commuruty  life  and  further  increase 
in  banking  concentration.  Such  a  mor- 
atorium will  give  us  time  to  take  a  new- 
look  at  American  banking  before  it  is  too 
late. 

BANK    MERCERS   ON    RISE 

Bank  mergers  have  taken  an  awful  toll 
over  the  past  40  years.  Since  1921 
nearly  10.000  banks  have  been  consoli- 
dated, merged,  or  acquired.  The  merger 
tempo  has  been  high  for  many  years. 
But  it  accelerated  after  1950.    In  every 


year  since  1952  there  have  been  over  100 
bank  mergers,  and  for  the  past  8  years 
there  has  been  an  average  of  about  170 
bank  mergers  annually.  And  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  accelerating  further. 
Immense  consolidations  have  been  con- 
summated and  more  are  in  t,he  works. 
Business  Week  reported  as  follows  on 
February  4,  1961: 

The  ftrst  proposal  for  a  suburban  acqui- 
sition by  a  New  York  bank  came  in  Sep- 
tember, when  Bankers  Trust  Co. — sixth  In 
deposits  in  the  city  and  eighth  in  the  Na- 
tion— announced  plans  to  Join  with  County 
Trust  Co.,  the  largest  in  Westchcf  ter  County, 
in  a  holding  company. 

Since  September,  merger  proposals  have 
come  thick  and  fast: 

Manufacturers  Trust  and  Hanover  Bank 
said  they  planned  to  merge.  This  would 
not  affect  the  suburbs,  since  both  banks  op- 
erate entirely  within  the  city  except  for 
oversea  offices,  but  it  will  have  a  big  effect 
on  bank  competition  in  the  New  York  money 
market,  since  it  would  unite  a  major  retail 
bank  (Manufacturers)  with  one  of  the  few 
remaining  wholesale  banks  (Hanover). 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  already  the 
largest  wholesale  bank  in  the  United  States, 
announced  plans  to  set  up  a  holding  com- 
pany to  span  New  York  State  from  end  to 
end.  This  would  probably  create  the  Na- 
tion's largest  bank  holding  company,  with 
assets  of  over  $6  billion.  Currently  the  No. 
1  holding  company  is  Flrstamerica  Corp., 
whose  latest  statement  showed  assets  of  $4.9 
billion.  Morgan  Guaranty  plans  to  Join 
with  Manufacturers  &  Traders  Trust  Co.,  In 
Buffalo,  Lincoln  Rochester  TruEt  Co.,  Na- 
tional Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Albany.  First  Trust  &  Deposit  Co.  in  Syra- 
cuse. Oneida  National  Bank  &  Trust  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  and  First-City  National  Bank 
of  Binghamton.  All  six  upstate  banks  are 
active  in  retailing. 

THE   TREND   SPREADS 

The  New  York  banks  weren't  the  only  ones 
that  became  merger  minded  during  1960: 

In  Chicago.  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. — No.  2  in  the  city  behind 
First  National  Bank — announced  a  merger 
with  City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Chicago.  Had  the  deal  gone  through  on 
December  31,  It  would  have  added  $392  mil- 
lion to  Continental  Illinois'  $2.5  billion  In 
deposits  and  would  have  pushed  it  ahead  of 
First  National.  Final  approval  would  mean 
that  City  National  and  Its  employees  would 
have  to  move  en  masse  Into  Continental's 
giant  headquarters  in  the  Loop,  since  Illinois 
prohibits  all  forms  of  branch  banking. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  another  move  that 
would  upset  traditional  leadership,  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank  Is  bidding  to  combine 
with  Girard  Trust  Corn  Exchange  Bank. 
The  merger  would  give  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional about  $2  billion  In  assets,  clearly  the 
biggest  In  its  area  and  topping  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  &  Trust  Co.  by  a  wide 
margin.  In  addition,  the  branch  system  of 
the  projected  Philadelphia  Girard  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  would  blanket  the  Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  area. 

In  Boston,  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
plans  to  absorb  Rockland-Atlas  National 
Bank,  In  a  move  that  would  supplant  Na- 
tional Shawmut  Bank  as  the  second  largest  in 
Massachusetts.  The  merged  bank  would 
have  $530  million  in  deposits,  compared  to 
National  Shawmut's  $452  million.  However, 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  would  remain 
far  out  in  front. 

ANTIMERGER  POLICY  FRUSniATEO 

Congress  has  expressed  frequently  its 
concern  over  the  trend  and  results  of 
bank  mergers.  It  has  given  authority 
to  rule  on  the  desirability  of  particular 
mergers  to  various  agencies.    The  Comp- 


troller of  the  Currency  has  jurisdiction 
over  national  banks.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  Jurisdiction  over  State-char- 
tered banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  bank  holding  companies.  The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
has  jurisdiction  over  insured  State- 
chartered  banks.  Although  the  Justice 
Department  is  required  to  give  an  opin- 
ion to  the  responsible  agency  on  whether 
a  merger  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  competition,  these  agencies  need  not 
be  bound  by  Justice's  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample, last  week  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  reportedly  by  a  three  to  two  de- 
cision, approved  a  proposed  merger  be- 
tween the  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
and  Rockland-Atlas  National  Bank,  both 
of  Boston,  despite  an  adverse  opinion 
on  the  competitive  factor  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

I  understand  that  recently  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Justice  Department  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  would  with- 
hold final  approval  of  mergers  within 
his  jurisdiction  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment objects.  It  is  also  reported  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  been  seek- 
ing similar  agreements  with  the  Federal 
Resen'e  Board  and  the  Federal  DeE>osit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

I  am  not  sure  how  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  goes  about  assessing  what 
is  in  the  public  interest.  But  clearly 
the  effect  of  a  merger  on  banking  com- 
{>etition  is  not  a  very  critical  factor  in 
its  analysis.  This  is  unfortunate.  And 
those  interested  in  preserving  a  competi- 
tive economy  must  seriously  question 
the  value  system  embraced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Either  we  are  for  a  competitive  econ- 
omy or  we  simply  give  lipservice  to  one. 
We  have  been  drifting  far  too  long  in 
our  policy  toward  American  banking. 
The  hour  already  is  late  and  we  must  act 
before  the  final  hour  is  struck.  This 
calls  for  drastic  action  now. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  of- 
fered for  the  serious  consideration  of 
Congress,  House  Joint  Resolution  375,  a 
joint  resolution  calling  for  a  moratorium 
on  bank  consolidations,  mergers,  and 
acquisitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  conference  report  there  is  a 
provision  about  urban  planning  grants 
as  follows: 

URBAN    PLANNING    GRANTS 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill  contained  Identical  language  making  It 
possible  for  urban  planning  grants  to  be 
made  directly  to  areas  designated  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Area  Revelopment  Act  as 
redevelopment  areas.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  this  provision  is  not  Intended  to  by- 
pass State  planning  agencies.  Rather  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  the  intention  Is  to 
provide  an  alternative  route  for  extending 
this  planning  assistance  where  deemed  nec- 
essary or  advisable  but  that  existing  State 
agencies  will  continue  to  be  consulted  and 
utilized  wherever  practicable. 

The  Senate  bill  also  authorizes  urban 
planning  grants  of  up  to  75  percent  of  cost 
for  such  areas.  This  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  amendment  which  kept 
the  50-percent  limit  applicable  to  urban 
planning  grants  under  existing  law.  The 
Hotise  recedes.  Under  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference,  75-percent  grants  could  be 
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made    for    such    areas    either    directly    or 
througb  State  planning  agencies. 

i  SMALL   TOWNS    ARE    tntBAN 

President  Kennedy's  proposal — which 
I  favor — for  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing to  help  prevent  the  appalling  deteri- 
oration of  many  of  our  urban  areas 
should  remind  all  of  us  that  this  appall- 
ing deterioration  is  just  as  much  of  a 
spreading  cancer  in  Small  Town.  U.S.A. 

While  we  are  considering  legislation 
to  aid  depressed  areas,  let  us  also  look 
into  some  of  the  causes  of  depressed 
areas.  One  main  cause  of  the  blight — 
particularly  in  our  smaller  urban  areas — 
is  the  concentration  of  economic  wealth 
in  our  larger  metropolitan  areas  at  the 
exF>ense  and  to  the  economic  distress  of 
smaller  communities. 

However,  this  withering  blight  has 
affected  communities  of  all  sizes  and 
action  must  be  taken  to  remedy  a  curse 
that  is  sapping  the  strength  of  our 
economy 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  endorse  the 
President's  recommendation  with  the 
understanding  that  the  small  town  would 
receive  equal  recognition,  equal  repre- 
sentation, and  equal  treatment  with  her 
bigger-sister  cities  in  charting  a  con- 
stiTiCtive  course  for  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. I  am  confident  President  Ken- 
nedy will  concur  in  this. 

The  small  town  with  its  locally  owned 
independent  industries  and  stores.  Its 
owner-occupied  dwellings  and  tree-lined 
avenues  has  been,  and  .should  remain,  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation. 

WALL    STREET    RUNS    M.MN    STREET 

But  now — as  I  have  stressed  before — 
Main  Street  is  being  run  by  "Wall  Street. 
We  can  no  longer  think  of  Main  Street 
as  a  place  of  hometown  merchants — a 
community  of  locally  owned,  independ- 
ent shops,  banks,  and  service  establish- 
ments. It  is  true  that  the  stores  are  still 
there,  but  the  store  front  is  a  false  front 
as  far  as  local  ownership  is  concei'ned. 
The  Main  Streets  of  the  Nation's  cross- 
roads communities  are  largely  owned 
and  operated  by  a  few  nationwide  cor- 
E>orations.  It  is  almost  tantamount  to 
authorizing  outsiders  to  erect  tollgates 
at  the  city  limits  sign  to  extort  local 
resources  for  uses  in  far  distant  environs. 
It  IS  centralized  control  by  absentee  di- 
rectors. Through  little  expense  to 
them-selves  these  ab.sentee  directors  con- 
trol a  community  s  destiny  and  drain 
its  financial  resources  away  from  the 
locality  and  into  the  big  cities.  This 
tends  to  make  us  a  nation  of  salaried 
clerks  and  shop  attendants  for  the  finan- 
cial benefit  of  absentee  financial  auto- 
crats who  have  no  interest  in  the  local- 
ity's community  life,  its  homes,  schools, 
churches.  Financial  Autocrats.  Inc.. 
cares  not  whether  or  if  Small  Town. 
USA.,  has  sufficient  revenues  for  its 
educational,  religious,  and  recreational 
facilities.  The  abvsentee-owner  is  not 
interested  in  parks  and  playgrounds,  in 
streets  and  sidewalks,  and  the  scores  of 
services  a  modern  community  is  obli- 
gated to  provide  for  a  healthy  and  whole- 
some community  life. 


IMPAIRS    ENTIRE    ECONOMY 

We  must  keep  up  our  fight  for  small 
bu.siness  and  our  free  enterprise  system. 
We  must  not  fail  because  failure  will 
hurt  not  only  small  business  but  our 
country.  In  the  interest  of  the  public, 
we  must  reverse  the  present  trend  to- 
ward concentration  and  control  of  busi- 
ness by  a  few  giants.  Unless  we  reverse 
the  trend  toward  concentration,  it  means 
that  community  life  will  be  destroyed. 
Unless  we  do  something — not  just  to  stem 
the  trend,  but  to  turn  the  tide — we  will 
not  only  lose  control  of  affairs  in  our 
communities,  but  invite  the  suicidal  pros- 
pect of  having  the  country's  entire  econ- 
omy taken  over  by  a  totalitarian  or  so- 
cialistic type  of  centralized  power.  We 
know  that  there  is  but  a  short  step  from 
centralized  control  of  business  by  a  few- 
giant  corp>orations  to  socialism.  Our 
best  insurance  against  sociahsm  or  any 
form  of  totalitarianism  is  in  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  many  small  and  indep>end- 
ent  business  institutions  of  all  kinds 
scattered  throughout  our  land. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  small,  independent  businessman 
on  many  occasions.  Two  years  ago,  to 
cite  a  specific  case,  I  referred  to  columns 
written  by  Sylvia  Porter  about  the  his- 
toric city  of  Louisville.  Here,  in  part,  is 
what  she  said: 

If  you  work  for  a  manufacturing  firm  in 
Louisville  today,  the  odds  are  better  than 
6  to  4  that  you  are  an  employee  of  a  plant 
owned  by  outsiders — controlled  by  interests 
far  removed  from  your  hometown. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  your  proud,  187-year-old  Ken- 
tucky city  are  in  absentee-owned  corpora- 
tions. Decisions  of  crucial  importance  to 
you.  your  family,  your  entire  community  are 
not  made  by  Louisville  residents,  often 
they're  made  by  tycoons,  eflQciency  experts, 
or  financiers  who  only  rarely  visit  your  city. 

If  you  work  for  a  big  retail  store  in  Louis- 
ville, the  odds  are  a  towermg  8  or  9  to  1 
that  you  are  working  for  a  branch,  a  coast- 
to-coast  chain. 

REALITY    IS    HERE 

Of  Louisville's  seven  biggest  stores,  only 
one  is  homeowned  and  that  one  is  No.  5  In 
size  Your  store  manager  may  appear  in 
charge  but  it's  most  improbable  that  the 
key  policies  are  set  bv  him  Rather,  the 
likelihood  is  they're  fixed  at  headquarters 
elsewhere. 

In  Louisville,  absentee  ownership  of  in- 
dustrial plants,  stores,  major  service  or- 
ganizations Is  no  longer  a  threat  arising 
from  the  great  merger  trend  of  this  decade. 

Here,  the  trend — which  I  first  reported 
from  Rochester.  N.Y..  a  month  ago — has 
become  a  startling  reality.  And  the  im- 
plications go  far  beyond  the  obvious — the 
inclination  of  imported  managers  to  dis- 
regard local  charities,  to  give  only  minimum 
support  to  city  groups. 

In  Louisville,  absentee  control  Is  striking 
at  the  very  Industrial  and  financial  heart 
of  the  city  Itself.  Here  is  a  tale  which  cities 
the  Nation  over  will  ignore  at  their  own 
peril. 

STRICTER    CONTROLS    NEIDED 

Is  this  digression  a  condemnation  of 
big  business  per  se?  Not  at  all.  Big 
business  brought  us  mass  production 
which,  in  turn,  brought  our  Nation 
dynamic  strength  and  economic  growth. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  decisive  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  protect  the  smaller 


businessman  and  his  community  against 
unfeeling  greed.  Perhaps  James  C. 
Worthy,  a  vice  president  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co..  expre.ssed  it  better  in  his 
book.  Big  Business  and  Fiee  Men."  He 
said: 

We  can  preserve  democracy  as  we  can  pre- 
serve free  economic  institutions,  only  by 
holding  them  in  continuous  danger  of  be- 
ing destroyed  from  within — not  by  their 
enemies  but  by  their  friends,  their  own  citi- 
zens who  have  freedom  to  act  but  who  must 
be  depended  upon  to  act  with  judgment 
and  restraint  and  with  proper  considera- 
tion for  the  general  welfare  as  well  as  their 
own. 

It  is  my  contention  that  too  often  our 
industrial  emperors  fail  to  act  with  the 
judgment  and  restraint  with  proper  con- 
sideration for  the  general  welfare.  We 
cannot  condemn  them  for  doing  every- 
thing the  law  allows,  and  that  is  all  they 
are  doing.  But  should  not  we  change  the 
laws  for  the  good  of  the  general  welfare? 

Prior  to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  I  had  given  considerable 
thought  to  proposing  a  Department  of 
Small  Business  on  a  Cabinet  level.  While 
I  favor  the  President's  proposal,  I  do 
believe  that — if  the  President's  recom- 
mendation becomes  reality — strenuous 
efforts  must  be  made  to  guarantee  that 
Small  Town,  USA.,  will  receive  the 
same  recognition  and  consideration  as 
the  major  metropolitan  areas. 

I  think  we  have  reason  to  fear  that 
such  a  department  will  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  give  preferential  considera- 
tion to  large  cities  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  communities,  unless  provisions 
for  serving  the  smaller  communities  are 
spelled  out.  And  this,  any  administra- 
tive official  in  the  same  situation  could 
do  easily  without  intent.  The  larger 
cities  have  well-paid  professional 
staffs — lawy^s,  engineers,  city  plan- 
ners— who  are  alert  to  every  service  or 
aid  made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  would  be  the  first  to  rap 
on  the  door  of  a  new  department  for 
help.  The  smaller  cities,  not  so  well 
staffed,  would  be  slower  to  learn  the 
ropes  and  take  advantage  of  any  assist- 
ance or  guidance  offered.  The  larger 
cities  also  are  in  close  touch  with  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  and 
their  staff  personnel  are  frequent  visitors 
to  the  Nations  Capital.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  when  the  1949  Housing 
Act  was  pa.ssed.  The  big  cities  were 
Johnny-on-the-spot  for  grants,  loans 
and  planning  advances.  The  smaller 
cities  came  along  later  and  got  what  was 
left,  and  some  years  that  was  nothing. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    DIVISION 

If  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  to  estab- 
hsh  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing,  I  urgently  recommend  creating 
a  separate  Division  for  Smaller  Com- 
mimity  Development  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

My  fears  that  big-city  influence  would 
dominate  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  prompt  me  to  continue 
pounding  away  for  coequal  status  for  the 
smaller  commimities.  With  the  metro- 
politan areas  already  draining  the  re- 
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sources  of  our  smaller  cities,  how  in- 
comprehensibly unjust  it  would  be  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
take  tax  revenues  from  smaller  com- 
munities to  benefit  those  who  happen 
to  work  and  live  in  large  cities.  To  pre- 
vent this  discrimination,  equal  treatment 
protection  must  be  provided  for  smaller 
communities — perhaps  headed  by  an  as- 
sistant secretary — if  this  Department  is 
established. 

What  are  .some  of  the  things  a  Division 
for  Smaller  Community  Development 
could  do  for  these  areas?  What  are  the 
needs  to  be  met?    Here  arc  a  few: 

This  Division  would  investigate  and 
study  problems  relating  to  highways, 
public  services,  water  resources,  schools, 
financing,  recreation,  law  enforcement, 
and  with  special  emphasis  on  busine.ss. 
industrial  development,  and  housing.  It 
would  seek  to  improve  Federal.  State,  and 
smaller  town  cooperative  efforts,  and 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  small 
communities  on  programs  calling  for 
Federal  participation  or  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

This  Division  also  should  involve  itself 
with  municipal  securities  of  smaller  com- 
munities. There  is  no  genuine,  adequate, 
dependable,  competitive  market  for  these 
municipal  securities  which  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  these  smaller  communities  to 
be  protected.  There  is  a  premium  on 
securities  for  the  larger  cities. 

These  problems,  although  not  of  great 
and  major  importance  to  larger  cities, 
are  an  enigma  to  smaller  communities. 
Many  larger  cities  have  practically  no 
need  for  the  services  and  assistance 
needed  so  desperately  by  the  smaller 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  a  Division 
to  help  small  communities  could  spear- 
head their  revival  to  a  vigorous  com- 
munity and  business  life. 

In  past  years  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  both  bodies  of  Congress  to  establish 
independent  commissions  on  problems  of 
small  towns.  One  was  introduced  in  the 
House  early  this  year  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  F.  Johnson,  of  Mai-yland.  and 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  Intro- 
duction of  legislation  of  this  nature 
shows  that  the  problems  of  small  towns 
are  recognized.  We  must  not  ignore 
them.  The  problem  before  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  to  determine  what 
constructive  action  to  take  to  correct 
them,  and  to  act  effectively  to  help  those 
who  live  in  communities  housing  the 
major  ix)rtion  of  the  Nation's  population. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr    WidnallI. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
debate  today,  in  the  short  time  at  our 
disposal,  not  the  enactment  of  a  de- 
pressed areas  bill  or  distressed  areas  bill 
but  the  method  of  financing  of  that  bill. 
And.  this  is  important  to  remember. 
Remember  that  the  House  conferees 
abandoned  the  former  administration 
position  of  financing  through  the  appro- 
priation process. 

When  we  can  finance  $45  billion  of 
national  security  a  year  through  the  reg- 


ular appropriation  process  there  just  is 
no  excuse  for  abandoning  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  fi.scal  responsibility  and  placing 
the  financing  of  this  new  depressed  area 
program  on  a  back-door  Treasury  fi- 
nancing basis. 

This  is  a  new  program  In  a  large 
sense  it  is  an  experimental  program.  It 
contemplates  weak  loans.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  gi-ow  into  the  billions. 
Its  termination  date  is  a  tranquilizer  for 
the  Members  of  the  Congress.  If  ever 
an  activity  of  the  Federal  Goveinment 
should  be  placed  under  the  regular  ap- 
propriation process,  this  is  it.  That  is 
a  decision  we  must  make  today. 

By  design  and  not  coincidental,  the 
House  is  required  to  make  this  decision 
the  hard  way.  To  defeat  this  back-door 
spending  approach  it  is  neces.sary  to 
vote  down  this  conference  rejxtrt.  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  it  will  not 
kill  the  legislation. 

If  and  when  that  is  done,  a  request  is 
in  order  to  appoint  new  conferees,  and 
those  new  conferees  can  be  instructed  to 
insist  on  the  House  provisions  that  the 
program  be  financed  through  the  regular 
appropriations  process.  So  a  clear-cut 
test  can  Xhen  be  made  solely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  back-door  spending. 

If  this  conference  report  is  voted 
down,  it  is  unthinkable  that  a  request 
would  not  be  made  promptly  for  ap- 
pKJintment  of  new  conferees.  The  situ- 
ation is  that  we  have  a  Senate-passed 
bill  and  a  House-pa,ssed  amendment 
thereto.  Actually  those  actions  remain 
alive  for  the  remaining  days  of  thi.s  Con- 
gress with  the  differences  to  be  resolved 
through  the  conference  process.  It  can 
be  done  at  any  time,  but  I  repeat  it 
would  be  unthinkable  that  a  request  for 
a  new  conference  would  not  be  made 
promptly. 

When  we  went  to  conference,  frank- 
ly I  was  shocked,  and  I  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic conferees  from  the  House  were 
more  shocked,  when  the  administration 
abruptly  did  a  flip-flop  and  about-face 
on  the  financing  provision  of  this  bill. 

On  February  20  of  this  year,  shortly 
after  the  administration  had  .sent  to  the 
Congress  its  prop>c)sed  new  distressed 
areas  bill.  H.R.  4569.  I  i.ssued  a  state- 
ment in  which  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  administration  had 
provided  for  expenditures  under  the  reg- 
ular appropriation  process  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  back-door  financing  pro- 
vided in  S.  1.  the  original  Douglas  bill. 
I  ended  that  statement,  in  which  I  made 
other  comments  about  changes  in  the 
bill,  including  placing  administration  in 
the  I>epartment  of  Commerce,  by  say- 
ing. "There  is  more  care  than  scare  in 
this  proposal."    Now  the  care  is  gone. 

I  again  want  to  repeat  that  I  am 
shocked  and  I  am  sure  the  Democratic 
conferees  are  shocked  by  the  unexpected 
and  abrupt  about-face  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  question  of  responsible 
financing.  Why  has  the  administration 
suddenly  determined  that  it  cannot  trust 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Why  is  the  administration  seeking  to 
bypass    and   circumvent    the    Congress, 


eliminating  the  responsible  method  of 
legislation  for  our  country?  I  fear  the 
connotations  of  this  development  with 
a  trend  toward  government  by  ap- 
pointees and  not  by  elected  representa- 
tives. 

The  proposed  program  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  only  a  pittsince  toward 
solving  unemployment  problems.  If  this 
method  of  financing  is  permitted  and 
the  door  is  opened  for  unlimited  spend- 
ing without  check  and  balance.  Congress 
and  the  country  can  rue  the  day  this 
action  was  permitted.  I  again  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  to  vote 
down  this  conference  report  at  this  time 
will  not  prevent  enactment  in  this  ses- 
sion of  a  responsible  depressed  areas  bill 
Conferees  may  rapidly  be  appointed  and 
the  House  position  demonstrated  as  with 
resp>ect  to  financing  the  program. 

In  case  there  are  any  lingering  doubts 
about  this  threat  to  fiscal  resE>onsibility, 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  carefully 
note  the  power  squeeze  play  that  is  be- 
ing applied.  The  Senate  acted  first  on 
this  bill.  The  House  amended  the  bill 
and  the  Senate  asked  for  a  conference. 
Normally  the  papers  would  go  to  the 
House  and  the  House  would  act  first  on 
the  conference  report.  If  that  were 
done,  a  motion  would  be  in  order  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  with  in- 
structions that  the  House  conferees  in- 
sist that  the  appropriation  provision  of 
the  House  amendment  be  retained.  That 
would  give  a  clear-cut  test  on  the  issue 
without  jeopardizing  enactment  of  the 
bill.  But.  as  of  now,  the  regular  con- 
ference procedure  is  not  to  be  followed. 
The  Senate  has  retained  the  paF>ers.  the 
Senate  will  act  first  on  the  conference 
report  and  presumably  adopt  it.  and 
the  Senate  conferees  will  be  discharged. 
Then  the  conference  report  will  come  to 
the  House  on  a  take-or-leave-it  basis. 
The  conference  report  must  be  voted  up 
or  down. 

That  is  a  rough,  power  squeeze  play 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  to  this  House 
on  the  question  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
No  longer  is  it  just  a  question  of  the 
House  approving  or  disapproving  a  de- 
pressed areas  bill.  Bigger  principles  are 
now  involved.  I  hope  the  House  will 
meet  this  challenge  head  on  and  for 
what  it  is.  If  procedure  is  to  be  followed 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  House 
to  vote  down  the  conference  report  to 
preserve  fiscal  responsibility,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  what  the  House  should  do. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  26. 
1961,  contains  the  following  article  I 
commend  to  your  attention: 

Backdoor  Spending — Depressed  Area  Pro- 
gram To  Join  Long  List  Financed  Direc-t 
From  U.S.  Treastirt 

(By  John  A.  Grimes) 

Washington. — A  familiar  fiscal  drama  is 
scheduled  for  performance  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  enhanced  by  the 
debut  of  a  new  star — the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

The  attraction  is  billed  as  a  vote  on  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  »451  million  in  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  aid  areas  of  chronically 
high  tmemployment.     But  the  substance  of 
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the  plot  will  deal,  not  so  much  with  the 
advisability  of  Initiating  the  new  program, 
but  how  to  finance  it.  As  fashioned  by  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee,  the 
propoeed  legislation  calls  for  direct  with- 
drawals from  the  Treasury  rather  than  re- 
quirini;  the  program  to  rely  on  annual  spend- 
ing grants  from  appropriations  committees 
dominated  by  economic  conservatives. 

This  direct  withdrawal  device,  dubbed 
"backdoor  spending"  by  its  foes,  ia  not  new; 
far  from  it.  The  financmg  scheme  has  ex- 
panded from  a  special  arrangement  to  propel 
the  late,  and  largely  unlamented,  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  into  making  busi- 
ness loans  during  the  great  depression  until 
it  now  supports  more  than  two  dozen  Federal 
programs  ranging  from  home  loans  to  ship 
mortgages  to  farm  price  support  loans. 
More  than  $100  billion  of  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  dispensed  without  resort  to  the  ap- 
propriations process;  authority  to  dole  ovit 
another  $25  billion  already  is  on  the  books. 

READY  AND  WILLING 

Despite  this  long  run,  today's  performance 
takes  on  some  of  the  excitement  of  a  first 
night.  For  the  Kennedy  administration  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  find  out  whether  it  will 
be  able  to  make  even  more  extensive  use  of 
the  controversial  spending  approach.  Al- 
ready t;he  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
permit  him  to  bankroll  a  $7.3  billion  5-year 
program  of  foreign  development  loans  by 
tapping  the  Treasury  directly.  And.  though 
the  administration  didn't  plan  to  make  the 
depressed  areas  bill  a  key  test  of  Congres- 
sional attitude,  the  die  has  been  cast.  A 
defeat  today  would  bode  ill  not  only  for  the 
development  loan  program  but  also  for 
futtire  attempts  to  travel  directly  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Treasury  building  next 
door.  A  victory,  though  it  would  not  assure 
the  success  of  the  controversial  development 
loan  and  other  programs,  would  surely  aid 
the  effort.  Says  one  observer:  "The  Ken- 
nedy administration  would  like  to  make  as 
much  use  of  back-door  spending  as  it  thinks 
it  can."  The  former  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, in  contrast,  at  least  tried  to  prevent 
the  expansion  of  back-door  spending  prac- 
tices. 

Esoteric  as  it  may  seem,  the  Issue  can 
have  an  important  impact  on  taxpayers' 
pocketbooks.  For  example:  Last  session  Con- 
gress trimmed  some  $221  million  from  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  regular  appro- 
priations request;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  lawmakers  approved  a  combined 
increase  of  nearly  $1  billion  above  the  ad- 
ministration's requests  for  programs  financed 
by  direct  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury. 

The  back-door  approach  to  the  Treasury 
takes  various  forms.  Sometimes  it's  called 
authority  to  spend  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts. Other  times,  it  may  be  labeled  "con- 
tract authority  "  Or.  it  may  h>e  a  revolving 
fund,  or  permission  to  sp>end  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States.  What- 
ever the  name,  the  result  is  tlie  same — direct 
withdrawals  from  the  Treasury  without  an- 
nual  appropriations  from  Congress. 

In  theory,  a  new  agency  or  program  has 
to  get  double  approval  from  Congress.  The 
first  comes  in  the  authorizing  legislation; 
ihis  sets  up  the  franiework  and  the  limits 
of  the  program,  and  is  handled  by  a  regular 
legislative  committee.  Then,  the  adminis- 
tration must  run  the  proposal  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  funds.  Each 
year,  also  in  theory,  the  agency  of  the  pro- 
gram must  return  to  Congress  for  reexam- 
ination and  new  money. 

THE    CALMER    LOOK 

Because  authorizations  for  new  programs 
may  be  shoved  tlirough  Congress  quickly 
under  crisis  conditions,  a  second  and  calmer 
look  by  a  supposedly  disinterested  commit- 
tee is  essential,  backdoor  spending  foes 
contend.  They  aLso  maintain  that  the  legis- 
lative committees  that  handle  the  authoriz- 


ing legislation  over  the  years  have  become 
special  pleaders  tor  particular  interest;  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  argument  runs, 
is  Inclined  to  spend  all  it  can  for  the  farm- 
ers; the  Banking  Committee  pushes  meas- 
ures to  spread  Federal  funds  throughout  the 
housing  industry;  and  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee seeks  to  tap  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  the  veterans.  Authority  over  money  bills 
was  taken  from  the  legislative  committees 
in  1920  and  given  to  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees just  to  avoid  this,  House  economy 
advocates  assert. 

Probably  the  most  widely  used  of  the 
backdoor  spending  devices  Is  the  authority 
to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts.  Simply, 
this  allows  a  Federal  agency  to  write  an 
lOU  and  give  it  to  the  Treasury  In  return 
for  the  needed  money;  the  Treasury,  in  turn. 
Is  authorized  to  borrow  the  money  publicly 
to  replace  that  lent  to  the  agency. 

The  technique  Is  used  mostly  to  finance 
Government  lending  programs:  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  price  support 
program.  Export-Import  Bank  lending.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  direct  home  loans,  and 
others.  Back  when  the  RFC  was  set  up. 
it  was  argued  that  Government  loans  eventu- 
ally would  be  repaid  so  there  was  no  need 
to  complicate  the  budget  process  by  requir- 
ing lending  agencies  to  come  to  Congress 
each  year  for  funds.  3vit  now  that  Uncle 
Sam  Is  firmly  In  the  lending  business.  It  is 
apparent  that  some  loans  will  never  be  paid 
otT.  No  one.  for  example,  really  expects  the 
CCC  to  recover  the  money  it  has  sunk  Into 
surplus  crops. 

But  perhaps  the  sharpest  setback  for  the 
traditional  appropriations  process  came  In 
1949  In  a  ruling  on  the  House  floor  that  di- 
rect Treasury  borrowing  was  not  an  appro- 
priation of  Treasury  money,  and  thus  did 
not  have  to  be  routed  through  the  appropri- 
ations committees.  Since  then,  backdoor 
spending  opponents  have  been  trying  with- 
out success  to  close  the  door. 

Early  this  year,  a  resolution  to  ban  any 
backdoor  spending  proposals  was  voted 
down  by  the  newly  enlarged  and  liberalized 
Hoiose  Rules  Committee. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  impending 
drama,  the  performance  can  be  expected  to 
be  reenacted  again  and  again.  For.  as  ftir 
as  backdoor  spending  is  concerned,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  seems  committed  to  the 
motto:   "The  show  must  go  on." 

I  p>ersonally  will  change  my  own  p>osi- 
tion  in  opposition  to  the  administration 
bill  if  the  appropriation  process  is  se- 
cured and  voted  in  and  insisted  upon 
in  the  final  bill,  as  I  can  only  support  a 
responsible  approach.  I  now  urge  a  vote 
against  the  conference  repiort. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Smith  1 . 

Mr.  S\UTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  this  House  does  not  believe  in  this 
kregular  back-door  method  of  extract- 
ing money  from  the  Treasury  then  this 
conference  report  presents  to  you  the 
acid  test,  because  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  this  particular  bill  should 
seek  that  approach  except  the  obvious 
purpose  of  getting  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  without  going  through  the 
regular  process  and  in  the  easy  way. 

I  was  shocked  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  P.^tm.\n1  said  that 
there  would  be  no  depressed  areas  bill 
this  year  if  this  conference  report  was 
voted  down.  I  think  every  Member  here 
experienced  in  parliamentary  procedure 
knows  just  exactly  what  would  happen 
if  this  conference  report  is  voted  down 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  immedi- 


ately move  to  appoint  new  conferees. 
That  would  be  done.  It  would  go  to  con- 
ference. The  information  would  be  con- 
veyed to  the  other  body  that  this  House 
insisted  upon  the  usual  method  of  appro- 
priation and  stood  by  its  record  vote  here 
of  a  few  weeks  ago  in  which  we  did  adopt 
the  regular  method  of  appropriation  as 
it  has  been  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  possible  excuse. 
I  have  talked  on  this  subject  a  number 
of  times.  Eveiy  time  such  a  bill  comes 
up  it  is  stated  that  this  is  a  project  that 
has  already  gone  into  effect  and  has  been 
running  for  years — "If  you  dont  do  this. 
it  is  going  to  mess  things  all  up  and 
injure  the  operation  of  the  program.  " 
This  does  not  do  so.  This  is  a  brandnew 
program.  We  are  starting  out  on  spend- 
ing some  $300  or  $400  million,  the  po- 
tentialities and  the  cost  of  which  no  man 
living  can  predict.  If  this  bill  goes  into 
full  foixe  and  effect  it  is  going  to  be  a 
stupendous  expenditure. 

Yesterday  many  of  us  voted  for  a  bill 
because  we  thought  we  were  voting  for 
a  project,  a  bill  that  had  not  been  justi- 
fied, a  bill  we  did  not  know  what  the 
money  was  going  to  be  spent  for.  Here 
today  we  have  practically  the  same  thing. 
I  heard  all  the  details  of  this  bill  up  in 
the  Rules  Committee  when  it  was  under 
con.sideration.  I  asked  them  if  they 
could  point  out  to  me  any  project  in  this 
bill  tliat  was  not  already  in  operation  by 
some  other  department  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and  I  could  not  get  any  answer. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  this.  If  you 
vote  down  this  conference  report,  all  you 
are  doing  is  saying.  "We  believe  that  in 
this  new  and  stupendous  project  we  are 
launching  here  we  want  the  money 
gotten  through  the  regular  processes  of 
appropriation  where  it  can  be  examined, 
where  we  can  know  what  this  money  is 
going  to  be  spent  for,  instead  of  this  big 
mess  of  words  we  have  here." 

Nobody  knows  exactly  what  is  going  to 
be  done  with  it.  There  is  no  excuse  in 
this  biU  for  using  this  method  because  it 
is  a  brandnew  program  and  does  not 
interfere  with  anything  that  is  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Viiginia  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Is  not  the  real  and  the 
only  issue  before  us  now  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  endorse  and  approve 
backdoor  spending? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  is  the 
only  issue. 

Mr  BROWN.  That  is  the  thing 
against  which  over  200  Members  of  this 
House  have  signed  petitions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  were  told  Uiat  even 
if  we  could  have  a  change  in  the  mctliod 
of  financing,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Smith]  and  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  1  would  not  vote 
for  it.  anyway. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Of  course.  I 
would  not  vote  for  it.  I  think  it  is  the 
craziest  thing  you  ever  started.  If  you 
carry  it  out  as  you  want   to  cari-y   it 
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through  you  will  break  this  country. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  before  us. 
The  question  before  us  now  is  whether 
you  are  going  to  adopt  the  back-door 
procediire  on  new  projects,  which  this  is. 
and  there  is  no  earthly  excuse  for  it. 
If  you  establish  this  precedent  you  might 
just  as  well  abolish  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  spend  it  all  thiough  the 
back  door. 

Mr  SPENCE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Cannon  1. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Speaker.  I  must 
differ  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas.  He  said  in  opening  the  de- 
bate that  he  did  not  want  to  scare  any- 
body. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  here  to 
scare  eveiybody.  And  may  I  say  to  you, 
my  friends,  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  had 
belter  be  scai'ed. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  said  the 
other  day  in  a  foimal  addi-ess  that  this 
country,  in  his  estimation,  is  in  the 
greatest  danger  it  had  ever  been  in  all 
its  histoiT  And,  as  usual,  he  is  right. 
We  are  today  in  greater  danger,  and  we 
are  today  less  prepared  to  meet  that 
danger  than  ever  before.  We  suddenly 
find  ourselves  today  in  exactly  the  same 
situation  in  which  Chamberlain  found 
himself  when  he  had  to  hurry  over  to 
Munich  to  meet  Hitler  and  found  that 
England's  armament  was  not  ready  to 
meet  the  annament  of  the  Central 
Powers. 

We  ai-e  not  prepared  to  fight.  We  are 
not  ready  for  war.  We  do  not  have  the 
weapKjns. 

And  most  important  of  all,  we  do  not 
have  the  money. 

Financially  we  are  less  ready  for  war 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Sol- 
vency is  the  most  important  equipment 
for  war  and  we  are  not  only  insolvent 
but  Congress  has  been  obligating  the  Na- 
tion at  such  a  rapid  rate  and  on  such  a 
ridiculous  plan  that  no  one  down  at  the 
Treasury  or  anywhere  else  can  tell  us 
how  much  we  are  obligated  for. 

I  ask  any  of  these  gentlemen  who  are 
jamming  this  bill  through  the  House  to 
give  us  the  total  amount  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  obU(;ated  to  pay.  Nobody 
knows.  There  is  no  way  for  anybody  to 
know.  We  have  been  shoveling  money 
out  through  the  back  door  at  such  a  rale 
there  is  no  way  to  estimate  it. 

Does  anybody  here  deny  that  state- 
ment? What  a  way  to  run  a  business — 
any  business — from  a  peanut  stand  to  a 
national  bank.  And  yet  that  is  the  way 
we  are  running  the  greatest  government 
on  earth.  Could  it  be  that  we  do  not 
want  to  know — that  we  do  not  want  the 
people  to  find  out  ? 

But  Russia  will  let  them  know.  Rus- 
sia has  been  teaching  us  some  bitter  les- 
sons these  last  few  month.  And  the 
bitterest  lesson  of  all  is  still  ahead  of 
us.  Stalin  said  long  ago  that  they  would 
let  us  spend  ourselves  into  bankmptcy 
and  then  we  would  fall  like  a  ripe  apple 
into  their  lap.  Under  this  backdoor 
spending — which  no  one  can  estimate — 
the  apple  is  getting  riper  every  day.  If 
you  will  look  at  this  spending  you  will 
find  some  of  it  is  getting  rotten.    There  is 


some  of  it  they  do  not  dare  to  come  up 
here  and  attempt  to  justify  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  So  they 
are  sneaking  it  out  the  back  door.  They 
do  not  have  to  justify  it  there.  Theie  is 
nobody  to  check  it  out  and  nobody  to 
check  what  becomes  of  it. 

And  mind  you  it  is  not  defense  money 
they  are  spending.  It  is  nondefense 
money  that  is  throwing  us  into  the  i-ed. 
We  have  proved  that  time  and  again  in 
the  CoNGREssiON.^L  RECORD.  It  is  non- 
defense  expenditui-es.  It  is  money  like 
this  bill — taxpayers  money  for  a  few 
favored  spots  in  the  count ly — that  is 
running  up  our  national  debt — and  run- 
ning down  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  war.  I  know 
these  gentlemen  do  not  like  to  talk  about 
the  war.  But  it  is  high  time  somebody 
thought  about  the  war.  Russia  is  clos- 
ing in.  She  has  taken  over  woi-ld  senti- 
ment. She  has  destroyed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  an  intergral  part  of  world  law 
for  a  century,  and  she  is  thumbing  her 
nose  at  us  on  our  own  doorstep. 

When  we  finally  have  to  go  to  war 
whei'e  will  we  get  the  money?  We  owe 
more  than  we  will  ever  pay.  The  only 
thing  left  is  to  start  the  printing  presses. 
And  how  long  will  that  last? 

Already  we  know  wc  will  have  to  fight 
by  ourselves.  The  only  friend  we  have 
left  on  earth  will  be  our  p>ocketbook. 
And  we  will  be  friendless,  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  getting 
tired  paying  war  taxes  in  time  of  peace 
and  then  seeing  their  money  thrown 
away  on  foolishness  like  this.  We  aie 
levying  today  even  the  nuisance  taxes 
we  levied  in  time  of  war.  And  with  these 
war  taxes  we  have  taken  in  the  largest 
revenues  these  last  years  ever  collected 
by  any  nation. 

But  the  more  we  take  in  the  more 
we  spend.  Interest  alone  on  our  in- 
debtedness is  greater  than  the  entire 
budget  a  few  years  ago.  And  what  have 
we  got  for  it?  Even  if  Russia  was  not 
waiting  to  take  us  over,  this  thing  can- 
not go  on  forever.  It  will  explode  like 
an  inflated  balloon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  talk  a  little  com- 
monsense  here.  Let  us  act  like  business- 
men and  quit  spending  money  we  do  not 
have  for  things  we  can  get  along  with- 
out. Let  us  close  the  back  door.  Let 
us  lower  taxes  and  give  the  people  a 
chance  to  catch  their  breath. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  conference  re- 
port with  this  silly  back-door  .shenani- 
gan put  in  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  financial  duplicity.  It  is  fiscal 
insanity. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
of  the  House  today  on  the  question  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  conference 
report  on  the  distressed  area  bill  involves 
only  one  issue.  That  issue  has  to  do 
with  the  method  of  financing  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  Membeis  of  this  House  know, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asked 
for  a  program  to  be  financed  by  the 
normal  appropriation  process.  That  is 
the  way  this  House  passed  the  biU. 


The  other  body  saw  fit  to  provide  for 
financing  the  program  by  use  of  the  so- 
called  back-door  method;  in  other 
words,  funds  would  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  in  exchange 
for  evidences  of  indebtedness,  thereby 
circumventing  normal  appropriations 
and  budgetary  control  procedures. 

As  I  say,  the  issue  is  clear.  We  can. 
as  the  House  has  often  done  in  the  past, 
allow  the  other  t>ody  to  force  upon  the 
House  a  system  of  financing  which,  to 
put  it  m^ildly.  bypasses  the  traditional 
major  instrument  of  congressional  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings  of  Government, 
or  we  can  reject  the  action  of  the  other 
body  and  retain  an  important  safeguard 
of  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  leview  of  major  legis- 
lative bills  duiing  past  years  shows  that 
the  traditional  prerogative  of  the  House 
to  initiate  appropriations  has  been  ig- 
nored by  the  other  body.  Secondly,  the 
House  has  vacillated  when  it  came  to 
insisting  on  the  pi-ovision  for  annual 
scrutiny  and  review  of  committees  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  appropriations.  As 
a  result,  the  Congiess  has  abrogated 
much  of  its  independence  of  judgment 
and  responsibility  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  been  headed  toward 
one-man  rule. 

In  urging  Members  to  reject  this  con- 
ference report  on  the  sole  issue  of  its 
continuing  the  public  debt  transaction 
financing,  I  call  attention  to  the  position 
of  Congress'  own  chief  financial  oflBcer 
on  authorizing  boiTowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury. Joseph  Campbell.  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  1958 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chaii'man  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, at  the  committee's  request,  and 
stated  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  the  financing  of  loan  pro- 
grams through  public  debt  transactions,  by 
combining  program  authority  with  funding 
tends  to  perpetuate  programs  that  might 
not  otherwise  stand  the  test  of  continuing 
congressional  scrutiny. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  for 
many  years  has  said  that  funds  to  finance 
Government  activities  should  be  made 
available  to  the  corporations  and  agen- 
cies responsible  for  administering  the 
programs  through  the  normal  appropria- 
tion pi'ocesses.  rather  than  through  au- 
thorizations to  finance  through  public 
debt  transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  back- 
door spending  and  in  resp>onse  received 
a  letter  from  David  Bell.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Bell  stated 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  believes 
Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
should  exercise  close  authority  over  the 
provision  and  exF>enditui-e  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  He  stated  it  favored  a  pe- 
riodic review  of  emei'gency  sF>ending  pro- 
grams, such  as  is  achieved  through  our 
normal  appropriation  process.  He  stated 
it  supports  the  Congress"  desire  to  de- 
velop and  improve  financing  arrange- 
ments and  only  made  the  resen-ation  that 
any  change  in  financing  arrangements 
should  be  within  the  framework  which 
would  not  disrupt  existing  basic  pro- 
grams. 
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Of  course,  this  is  not  an  existing  pro- 
gram and  insisting  on  the  appropriation 
process  would  in  no  manner  disrupt  it. 
I  urge  Members  to  vote  down  the  con- 
ference report  and  thereby  take  a  posi- 
tion for  greater  responsibility  and  control 
by  Congress  over  expenditures.  We  must 
have  overall  responsibility  so  that  the 
need  and  urgency  can  be  weighed  against 
revenue  and  economic  conditions.  Too, 
we  must  have  annual  review  of  programs 
in  order  to  see  that  programs  can  meet 
the  test  of  continued  congressional  scru- 
tiny. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama   !Mr.  Rains  I. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Are  we  for  or  against  those  suf- 
fering from  unemployment?  If  we  are 
for  them  we  must  back  it  up  by  being 
willing  to  take  .some  action  to  relieve 
their  plight  and  cure  the  basic  causes 
of  chronic  unemployment.  It  is  heart- 
less to  say:  Of  course  I  would  lilke  to 
help  the  unemployed  but  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  do  anything  about  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  one  exception,  all 
the  Members  who  have  spoken  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  conference  report,  voted 
against  it  on  the  rollcall  the  other  day 
and  therefore  voted  to  kill  the  bill. 

Many  times  over  the  years  past  I  have 
taken  the  well  of  the  House  to  voice  the 
opposite  viewpoint  of  some  of  my 
esteemed  friends  with  reference  to 
Treasury  spending.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  a  great  many  of  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  during  the  last  8  years  they  have 
voted  literally  billions  of  dollars  for 
back-door  tinancing  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  various  interna- 
tional organizations  for  people  all  over 
the  world. 

The  amount  of  direct  Treasury  financ- 
ing in  S.  1  is  relatively  small  when  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  earlier  requests 
on  this  basis.  Just  2  years  ago  the  Re- 
publican Administration  requested  and 
obtained  S4.5  billion  for  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  That  was  $4  5  billion 
authorized  by  the  backdoor  route  of  the 
Treasury,  if  you  will,  and  it  was  re- 
quested and  supported  by  some  of  those 
who  are  now  most  vocal  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  using  this  method  of  financing 
to  meet  a  pressing  domestic  problem. 
Apparently  this  method  is  all  right  to  as- 
sist foreign  countries  but  cannot  be  used 
to  help  our  own  people. 

Then  I  pose  the  question.  If  you  can 
give  it  to  somebody  in  Timbuktu,  with 
Treasury  financing,  why  can  you  not  give 
it  to  somebody  who  has  been  out  of  a 
job  somewhere  here  in  America? 

You  would  assume  from  some  of  the 
speeches  heard  here  today  that  some- 
body actually  goes  up  to  the  back  door 
of  the  Treasury  and  slips  the  money  out 
of  the  Treasury  and  runs  off  with  it. 
I  make  the  suggestion  that  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  are  just  as  sane 
and  just  as  sensible  as  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  every  one  of  the  members  of 
that  committee. 

In  this  instance  the  Treasui-y  financ- 
ing Is  going  to  be  used  for  loans  repay- 


able to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  money  that  is  not  repayable  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  this 
conference  report,  in  the  amount  of  $75 
million  for  public  facility  grants,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Some  of  my  good  friends  forget  that 
we  financed  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration through  back-door  spending. 
They  forget  that  we  financed  TVA 
through  back-door  spending.  I  think 
some  of  us  fail  to  remember  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  that  we  hop>e  is 
going  to  do  a  good  job  to  help  bring 
about  the  settlement  of  a  lot  of  our 
problems  with  the  re§t  of  the  world  was 
financed  through  so-called  back-door 
spending.  I  would  like  for  the  people 
of  the  cities  to  remember  that  we  fi- 
nanced the  greater  portion  of  urban  re- 
newal by  back-door  spending;  I  would 
like  for  the  people  of  the  small  towns 
to  remember  that  we  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  finance  community  facilities 
such  as  the  construction  of  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  projects  throughout  this 
counti-y  in  this  way. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  The  ij^sue 
before  the  Congress  today  is  the  same 
as  it  was  when  v;e  passed  the  bill  be- 
fore— whether  or  not  we  want  to  do 
anything  to  aid  the  distressed  areas  of 
America.  We  have  passed  two  bills  in 
previous  Congresses  and  they  have  been 
vetoed.  This  Congres.s  passed  the  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  But  today  a 
scarecrow  is  being  brought  in  as  if  this 
is  something  new.  dangerous,  and  will 
bankrupt  America.  This  is  a  common 
method  that  we  have  used  before,  since 
long  before  I  came  to  the  Congress,  in 
the  financing  of  programs  of  this  kind. 
It  is  done  by  responsible  legislative  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  assistance  is  imme- 
diate and  pressing.  In  fact,  this  bill 
should  have  become  law  Ion;?  before 
now.  No  giX)d  purpose  would  be  served 
by  holding  up  the  program  while  it  went 
back  over  the  appropriations  hurdle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  the  point 
of  the  crys  of  alarm  which  are  voiced 
against  the  direct  Treasury  method  of 
financing.  This  in  no  way  relaxes  con- 
gressional control  of  the  purse  strings. 
And  let  me  say,  I  defend  this  control  as 
stanchly  as  anyone  here,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  question  is  relevant.  Every 
single  Member  of  the  House  had  full 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  on  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  when  it  was  consid- 
ered before  and  every  Member  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

The  Congiess  set  the  dollar  limitations 
on  the  program  in  this  bill  after  careful 
study  and  extensive  hearings  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
in  consultation  with  administration  of- 
ficials. These  are  the  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  by  those  who  support 
the  program  that  this  is  the  amoimt 
necessary  to  get  the  program  underway. 

Certainly  the  $394  million  is  a  mini- 
mum amount.  In  view  of  the  size  and 
vital  importance  of  the  problem  we 
could  not  conscientiously  do  with  less. 
There  is  no  E>ossibility  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  can  take  this  money 
and  go  ofT  on  a  long-term  major  pro- 


gram Without  having  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  at  some  point  for  addi- 
tional funds.  In  fact,  the  conference 
report  carries  a  4-year  cutoff  date  on 
the  progi-am.  This  is  a  provision  from 
the  Senate  bill  and  means  that  the  pro- 
gram will  die  in  4  years  unless  the  Con- 
gress, after  reviewing  it,  finds  that  the 
money  is  being  well  spent  and  the  pro- 
gram is  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  talk  so  long  on  this  feature  of 
the  bill.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  feel  that 
debate  on  this  point  is  no  longer  rele- 
vant. The  Senate  has  now  approved  the 
conference  report  with  this  feature  in 
it,  and  the  only  choice  we  have  today  is 
to  vote  the  bill  up  or  down.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  House  will  approve  this 
measuie  today.  The  reasons  for  doing 
so  are  extremely  pressing.  They  involve 
the  plight  of  millions  of  people,  the  un- 
employed, and  the  families  in  areas  of 
chronic  economic  distress.  I  simply  can- 
not imagine  any  of  my  colleagues  vot- 
ing against  this  bill  and  then  going  home 
to  his  constituents  and  telling  them  he 
really  wanted  to  do  something  for  them 
but  he  got  involved  in  a  side  issue  on 
how  to  finance  the  program. 

Therefore  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  not  a  fight  on  back-door  sp>ending. 
This  is  a  fight  on  the  administration's 
distressed  area  bill.  This  is  the  position 
of  the  administration,  which  I  take,  and 
which  this  conference  report  takes.  Any 
vote  to  the  contrary  is  a  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  administration. 

I  hope  this  conference  report  will  be 
adopted,  as  it  .should  be. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  on 
this  occasion  a  unique  opportunity  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  and  the 
basic  issue  of  back-door  spending.  Over 
the  years  there  has  developed  this  tech- 
nique of  making  money  available  for 
program.s  after  the  authorization  legis- 
lation has  been  approved;  the  money  to 
be  made  available  without  further  con- 
trol or  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  programs  have 
grown  up  and  have  been  continued,  and 
never  in  the  past  have  we  ever  been  able 
to  change  the  course  that  was  started 
in  the  first  instance.  But  today  we  have 
a  new  program  which  the  proponents 
seek  to  embark  on  by  financing  by  a 
back-door  spending  program.  If  we 
want  to  change  the  method  of  financing, 
thi.s  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

(So.  our  opportunity  today  is  unique. 
It  is  a  single  issue  which  will  be  decided 
by  this  vote  this  afternoon.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  a  last  chance  to  meet  this 
issue  head  on  because  if  this  confer- 
ence reix)rt  is  approved,  never  again  will 
we  have  a  chance  to  change  the  method 
of  financing.  If  we  approve  this  confer- 
ence report,  no  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  ever,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  truly  analj'ze  or  scrutinize 
the  expenditure  programs  under  this 
basic  legislation;  never  again. 

I  do  not  contend,  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama,  that  the  members 
of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions are  any  saner  or  any  more  respon- 
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sible  than  the  members  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  say,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  require  that  we  have 
annual  analyses  and  scrutiny  of  the 
many  requests  for  the  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  conduct  a  yearly  review 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  past.  If  you 
want  that  kind  of  sound  and  sensible 
approach  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  this 
$300  million  program.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  we  vote  down  the  conference 
report.  Then  wc;  can  approve  the  kind 
of  financing  provisions  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  at  the  time  this  body 
acted  affirmatively. 

I  say  as  emphatically  as  I  can  that  we 
must  meet  this  issue  head  on.  It  is  a 
unique  opportunity  for  us.  And,  sec- 
ondly, if  wc  do  not  win  on  this  issue 
today,  forever,  as  far  as  this  program  is 
concerned,  we  have  capitulated  to  the 
exclusive  control  and  jurisdiction  of 
financing  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  think  we  have  seen  in  my  time,  and 
certainly  before.  :he  erosion  of  congres- 
sional control  over  expenditures  by  the 
utilization  of  the  back-door  method  of 
financing,  and  if  we  do  not  erect  the 
barriers,  if  we  do  not  put  a  roadblock 
on  this  kind  of  process  and  procedure 
right  here  today,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  over  the  expenditures,  the 
withdrawals  from  the  Treasury,  will  be 
less  and  less.  Consequently  I  urge  that 
on  this  issue  and  this  issue  alone,  today, 
we  disapprove  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYIXDR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
that  this  conference  report  be  accepted. 
The  House  conferees  were  successful  in 
almost  every  pha,>e  of  the  conference  ex- 
cept the  manner  of  financing.  Let  us 
look  at  this  phase  of  the  report.  If  you 
will  examine  this  conference  report  you 
will  find  that  this  establishes  a  program 
that  Ls  to  begin  on  the  30th  day  of  June 
1961,  and  terminate  June  30.  1965.  a 
definite  term  that  was  not  included  In 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  After  that 
date  the  program  is  to  be  liquidated  by 
the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury.  The 
amount  of  monej'  to  be  expended  in  that 
period  of  time  is  definitely  established  in 
the  bill.  The  agency  will  be  required  to 
report  to  Congress  annually  and  such 
reports  shall  givt;  full  and  complete  in- 
formation concerning  the  operation  of 
the  program;  anl  if  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  or  any 
Member  of  Congress  does  not  like  what 
is  in  the  report,  he  can  bring  the  matter 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  or  have  a  con- 
gressional committee  investigate  the  en- 
tire program.  This  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  is  superior  to  any 
committee  of  eitlier  the  House  or  Senate 
telling  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  are  to  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  get  their  money  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  will  do  It.  and  it  is  not 
only  limited  in  the  period  of  time  but 
In  the  amount  of  money  it  can  spend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  tliis  conference  report 
is  voted  down  what  you  are  saying  Is  that 
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this  agency  will  have  to  come  back  after 
this  program  Is  approved,  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House,  and 
then  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate four  times  during  the  next  4  years. 
Then,  If  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Finance  Committee  like 
the  program  they  will  get  their  money. 
Otherwise  they  will  not.  If  you  believe 
in  a  program  that  will  help  the  distressed 
areas  of  this  country,  if  you  beUeve  we 
have  a  duty  to  help  the  citizens  of  our 
country  who  live  tn  these  depressed 
areas.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  TaberI. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
perhaps  I  ought  to  bring  into  this  situa- 
tion an  experience  that  I  had  myself  In 
my  own  district  with  reference  to  back- 
door spending.  We  had  two  large  groups 
of  houses  built  In  one  place  and  two  very 
large  apartment  houses  In  another. 
They  went  sour  and  the  Government  had 
to  take  them  on  their  back-door  guaran- 
tee. The  Government  lost  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
thing  you  get  Into  when  you  have  that 
kind  ol  approach. 

We  cannot  afford  in  this  country  to 
give  up  to  the  Executive  the  power  of  the 
purse  that  is  In  the  Congress.  If  we  do 
that  and  do  not  know  what  we  are  do- 
ing when  we  make  our  appropriations, 
we  are  going  to  be  In  trouble.  We  are  In 
trouble  now  because  we  have  such  an 
enormous  debt.  We  are  In  trouble  be- 
cause we  have  been  too  careless  In  the 
way  we  have  operated  and  provided  for 
the  protection  of  our  interests. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  stop 
providing  a  back-door  entrance  to  the 
Treasury.  Every  time  we  do  that  we 
get  in  deeper  and  deeper.  Last  year 
alone  there  were  back-door  appropria- 
tions of  $5.7  billion;  and  actually  I  think 
there  was  a  great  deal  more. 

We  have  had  enormous  losses  on  these 
backdoor  operations.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  an  example. 
That  has  been  the  way  they  were 
financed.  Whether  they  would  have 
been  any  better  if  it  had  been  done  any 
other  way  I  do  not  know.  But  I  should 
like  to  see  us  try  to  do  the  job  in  such  a 
way  that  we  could  protect  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  make  this 
brief  comment.  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  those 
who  Insist  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee process  are  right  in  this  argu- 
ment, and  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
conference  report. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  very  clear  In 
the  light  of  some  of  the  things  that  were 
said  here  that  if  this  conference  rcix)rt 
is  voted  down  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee can  Immediately  move  for  ap- 
E>olntment  of  new  conferees  and  a  bill 
can  be  forthcoming  from  the  new  con- 
ferees after  conference  with  the  other 
body  that  will  provide  for  this  program. 
I  defy  anyone  to  challenge  the  correct- 
ness of  my  statement  In  that  regard. 


Mr.  TABER.  The  gentleman  haa 
stated   the   situation   exactly   correctly, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  we  are  doing  In  asking  Members  to 
vote  against  this  conference  report  Is, 
first  of  all,  to  maintain  the  position  that 
was  taken  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  by  the  House 
Itself,  which  provided  for  the  Appropri- 
ations Com^mittee  process,  and  also  we 
will  be  standing  by  the  original  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  Is  the  only  way 
the  Congress  Is  going  to  be  able  to  keep 
tlie  country's  finances  right  side  up. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
regular  appropriations  processes  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  trusted 
with  our  defense  appropriation.^,  upon 
which  the  national  defense  of  this 
country  rests? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  exactly  correct, 
and  that  rims  Into  right  around  $40  bll- 
hon  a  year. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  that  Is  true.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  they  cannr/t  be  trusted 
In  a  case  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  TABER.     There  is  not. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois   I  Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
this  period  of  debate  it  is  becom- 
ing clear  that  we  are  down  to  one  basic 
issue,  that  is.  of  removing  the  smoke- 
screen some  people  are  trying  to  put 
over  this  debate.  I  am  opposed  to  de- 
pressed areas  legislation.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  bill.  However,  all  that  we 
are  tidying  to  do  is  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation.  There  is  no  attempt  in 
connection  with  this  conference  report 
today  to  defeat  the  legislation.  The 
legislation  will  be  passed.  The  back- 
door financing  Is  the  only  Issue. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
long  enough  to  appreciate  the  complaint 
that  some  of  the  veteran  Members  have 
of  the  Irresponsible  attitude  the  bureau- 
crats and  the  agencies  have  toward  the 
Congress.  I  have  heard  complaints  of 
congressional  comjuittees  having  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  information  from 
certain  agencies,  the  reason  being  that 
we  no  longer  have  control  of  the  purse 
strings. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  should  we  defeat  the  conference 
report  there  will  be  a  depressed  areas 
bill.  This  Is  obvious.  All  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  support  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  support  the  position  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  good,  veteran  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  retaining  through  congressional 
appropriations  procedures  the  necessary 
congressional  balancing  of  the  executive 
department  powers. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentlemen  on  my  right  that  certainly 
the  support  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  in  accordance  with  good,  sound 
Jeffersonian  Democratic  philosophy.    I 
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should  think  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  would 
be  proud  this  afternoon  if  the  men  who 
bear  his  party's  label  will  support  the 
appropriation  process,  reject  backdoor 
financing,  and  support  responsible  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  spending  the 
funds  requested  in  this  bill.  The 
charges  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  are  inaccurate  distortions  and 
do  not  contribute  to  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  issue  before  us.  basically  tradi- 
tional congressional  control  of  the  Na- 
tions  purse  strings. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.    McDoNouGHl. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
think  the  point  has  been  made  very  clear 
that  this  is  definitely,  first  of  all,  an  ex- 
periment. We  have  never  passed  this 
kind  of  legislation  heretofore.  As  an  ex- 
periment, we  are  not  certain  how  it  is 
going  to  be  administered.  For  that  rea- 
son, it  should  not  be  given  the  blank 
cneck  privilege  of  back-door  spending. 
As  a  member  of  the  conference,  we  sat 
for  3  days  and  on  every  occasion  the 
conferees  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
adamantly  maintained  their  position, 
that  the  House  had  voted  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  that  they  were  going  to 
stand  on  the  appropriation  policy.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  day,  the  policy 
was  suddenly  changed  and  the  Demo- 
crat conferees  capitulated,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, at  the  request  from  the  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  bill 
that  passed  the  House  was  for  appropri- 
ations. So  the  administration  was  orig- 
inally for  appropriations — then  at  the 
last  minute,  in  order  to  convince  the 
Democrat  conferees  that  they  were  on 
the  wrong  side,  according  to  the  admin- 
istration's change  of  policy,  they  asked 
them  to  change.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  my  colleague  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  [Mi-.  Rains!,  was  present 
and  voted  for  the  passing  of  this  bill. 
Now  he  argues  against  this  kind  of  pol- 
icy. We  are  at  present  in  hearings  on 
the  new  housing  bill.  We  are  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  vote  for  $7  billion  of 
back-door  spending,  if  that  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  in  its  present  condition.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  who  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
on  housing  has  advocated  funds  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  we  have  supported  him.  But,  it  has 
always  been  on  appropriations  and  not 
by  the  back-door  spending.  I  want  to 
make  one  or  two  points  clear.  First  of 
all,  the  defeat  of  the  conference  report 
does  not  defeat  the  bill.  If  the  admin- 
istration wants  a  depressed  area  bill, 
they  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
it  on  the  appropriation  basis  and  re- 
gardless of  the  arguments  you  have 
heard  from  others  that  this  is  going  to 
kill  the  bill,  it  is  not  true.  We  can  pro- 
ceed and  call  for  a  new  conference  and 
we  could  go  into  conference  and  we 
could  maintain  our  position.  The  House 
went  to  conference  with  instructions  to 
maintain  the  appropriation  policy,  and 
your  conferees  maintained  it  except  for 
the  last  few  hours  on  the  third  day,  and 
you  will  notice  that  the  conference  re- 


port does  not  contain  the  name  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Republican  con- 
ferees. I  recommend  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts   I  Mr.   McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
assume  that  my  colleagues  have  taken 
legislative  notice  of  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  Members  who  have  spoken 
against  the  conference  report — if  not  all 
of  them — are  Members  who  voted 
against  the  bill.  They  are  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  This  is  an  effort  made 
in  the  hope  that  there  will  be  nothing 
passed  at  all.  Furthermore,  when  it 
gets  into  the  hands  of  the  committee 
that  is  seeking  it.  of  course,  it  will  be  a 
much  different  bill  in  its  effect  than 
what  is  necessary  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country.  This  is  a  bill  providing 
for  $300  million  of  loans.  That  is  where 
the  public  debt  transaction  policy  ap- 
plies. It  does  not  apply  to  the  appro- 
priations for  grants  or  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  $94  million. 

Furthermore,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  standing  committee  is  sup- 
posed to  supervise  the  administration 
of  bills.  All  standing  committees  out 
of  which  a  bill  is  reported  are  supposed 
to  do  that,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  yearly  appropria- 
tions on  the  grants  and  administrative 
expenses  have  complete  opportunity  to 
scrutinize  the  program.  Furthermore, 
this  is  a  4-year  program.  There  is  a 
time  limit  on  the  program. 

This  bill  is  aimed  to  help  America,  to 
help  communities  in  America  to  help 
themselves  in  lifting  the  economic  blight 
that  exists  in  various  communities  in 
our  country. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  public  debt 
transaction  provision,  the  ability  to  get 
maximum  results  will  not  be  accom- 
plished. Members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  talk  about  this.  Why, 
they  have  included  it  in  appropriation 
bills  themselves.  Whenever  they  in- 
cluded a  contract  obligation  they  have 
included  a  public  debt  transaction  in  its 
broadest  jispects.  They  had  to  do  it; 
and  I  approved  of  it  because  in  connec- 
tion with  defense,  for  example,  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  for  several  years  is 
necessary,  and  the  agency  had  to  have 
the  contract  authority  to  do  so. 

Why  the  argument  against  something 
to  help  the  chronic  unemployed  of  Amer- 
ica? And  remember  that  for  every  dol- 
lar loaned,  local  communities  and  local 
business  interests  will  have  to  contrib- 
ute a  given  amount,  running  into  the 
millions. 

Why  the  opposition  to  a  bill  of  this 
kind? 

The  same  principle  was  involved  in 
the  rural  electrification  program.  I 
voted  for  the  REA  program.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  made  money  out  of  that 
program.  We  did  not  hear  any  argu- 
ment against  the  use  of  this  policy  in 
the  Federal  Highway  Act.  We  did  not 
hear  it  when  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
veterans  housing  bill  came  up.     Right 


after  this  conference  report  is  disposed 
of  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  comes 
up.  and  the  public  debt  transaction  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  that  law.  So  im- 
mediately after  this  conference  report 
is  disposed  of  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
other bill  which  provides  for  a  public 
debt  transaction.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  those  who  represent  agricultural  dis- 
tricts who  oppose  this  conference  report 
will  take  the  floor  and  make  any  com- 
ment about  the  public  debt  transaction 
in  relation  to  Public  Law  480?  And 
there  are  so  many  other  bills.  There  is 
the  small  business  loan  bill  involving 
a  public  debt  transaction.  There  are 
commodity  credit  loans;  there  is  slum 
clearance;  there  is  the  home  loan  guar- 
antee, the  Veterans'  Administration: 
there  is  the  FHA.  Yes,  that  benefits  the 
contractors.  I  am  for  it  because  we 
need  homes.  But  in  that  bill  is  in- 
cluded a  public  debt  transaction.  All 
of  these  bills  that  have  been  enacted  into 
law  have  included  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion because  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to  make  them  operate  effectively 
and  efHciently.  Now.  we  come  to  one 
bill  involving  $300  million  loans  to  help 
the  communities  of  America  to  rebuild 
themselves  economically  to  improve  em- 
ployment opp>ortunities  and  they  are 
vigorously  fighting  this  conference  re- 
port.   I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation  providing  $394 
million  for  aid  to  depressed  areas  in  the 
country  is  long  overdue.  If  the  previous 
administration  had  suppwrted  such  a  bill, 
the  depression  resulting  from  its  poli- 
cies— and  which  we  inherited  from 
them — might  not  have  been  so  severe: 
and  we  might  have  had  some  measure 
of  recovery  generated  through  the  stimu- 
lus it  would  have  given  our  economy. 

My  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  af- 
fected most  severely.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  in  various  sections 
of  our  State,  and  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects have  spread  to  Philadelphia,  and 
throughout  the  entire  State. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
help  the  economy  of  other  nations 
throughout  the  world.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  we  at  least  use  a  small  pro- 
portion of  our  resources  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions just  as  bad  amongst  our  own  citi- 
zens? Five  and  a  half  million  Americans 
are  out  of  work.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country,  the  major  portion  of  the  em- 
ployable workers  are  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  In  these  communities  it  is 
not  a  spotty  condition.  It  is  definitely 
disastrous,  with  not  much  relief  in  sight 
if  we  do  not  enact  this  legislation.  It 
will  get  worse,  not  better,  within  a  very 
short  time;  and  the  repercussions  will 
be  felt  in  adjacent  communities,  which 
already  have  their  share  of  unemploy- 
ment due  to  the  depression. 
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I  know  we  again  hear  the  familiar  cry 
of  socialism  coming  from  those  who  have 
opposed  every  piece  of  social  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  in  the  last  25 
or  30  years.  They  have  no  convincing 
argument  against  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation, so  the  same  group  indulges  in  the 
same  cry;  they  use  the  same  tactics  of 
obstruction;  they  trot  out  the  old  buga- 
boos that  they  used  to  fight  social  se- 
curity, unemployment  benefits,  wage 
and  hour  laws,  and  every  other  worth- 
while law  that  has  meant  so  much  to 
the  well-being  of  the  average  American 
family. 

I  strongly  urge  quick  passage  of  this 
legislation  as  sponsored  by  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  conference  rep>ort 
because  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
distressed  areas  legislation  and  have  in 
fact  cosponsored  the  distressed  areas 
bill. 

I  am,  however  greatly  disturbed  that 
the  Stratton  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  legislation  in  the  House  and 
which  was  included  as  section  27  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  was  deleted 
by  the  conference  committee.  This 
amendment  simply  provided  that  some 
action  be  taken  within  the  Government 
to  coordinate  its  operations  so  that  the 
protection  which  this  bill  would  give  to 
unemployment  areas  would  not  be  com- 
pletely nullified  and  undone  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department  in  clos- 
ing down  defen,sc  installations  across  the 
country.  Specifically,  my  amendment 
provided  that  when  such  an  installation 
was  to  be  closed  down  in  an  area  suf- 
fering from  6  percent  or  more  unemploy- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
make  a  study  of  the  economic  effects  of 
this  closing  and  would  report  on  it  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
My  amendment  laid  no  requirement 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
did  not  in  fact,  even  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  slightest  from  closing  down 
any  installation  it  so  desired.  It  simply 
made  it  possible  for  Congress  and  the 
public  to  take  a  second,  long  look  at  the 
economic  conseciuences  of  the  Defense 
Departments  action.  In  view  of  the 
sweeping  economic  changes  that  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  next  few  months 
across  the  United  States  as  one  military 
base  after  another  is  closed  down,  surely 
the  provisions  of  my  amendment  would 
seem  to  represent  the  very  minimum 
which  we  as  a  Congress  should  do  to  deal 
v.ith  this  serious  situation. 

I  am  particu'.arly  disturbed  because 
the  Stratton  amendment  was  deleted 
from  the  conference  report,  so  I  have 
been  advised,  at  the  express  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary 
apparently  wants  no  outside  interference 


at  all  with  his  action,  in  closing  down 
military  bases  across  the  country  in  the 
next  few  months.  In  fact,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's  views  on  this  subject  were  ex- 
pressed rather  forcefully  just  the  other 
day  in  an  address  to  the  annual  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
in  which  he  said: 

We  cannot  afford  to  modify  these  decisions 
to  accommodate  local  or  private  Interesto  no 
matter  how  legitimate. 

Again  he  went  on  to  say: 

The  basis  of  the  previous  policy  has  been 
the  fear  that  decisions  taken  upon  sound 
mUltary  grounds  may  be  upset  by  the  pres- 
sures of  local  and  private  interests.  I  ex- 
pect to  make  It  clear  that  our  decisions,  once 
taken,  will  not  be  subject  to  reversal  except 
for  changes  In  the  facts  on  which  they  were 
based  originally. 

Very  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
go  along  with  Secretary  McNamara  in 
this  expression  of  an  almost  moral  fervor 
in  resistance  to  any  attempt,  "no  mat- 
ter how  legitimate,"  to  p>oint  out  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  the  pub- 
lic the  impact  in  terms  of  human  jobs 
and  lives  that  some  of  these  base  clos- 
ings will  most  as.suredly  entail.  Certain- 
ly no  one  wants  to  make  the  Defense  De- 
partment into  a  WPA.  Certainly  no  one 
wants  to  continue  jobs  or  military  op- 
erations which  are  clearly  unnecessary 
or  obsolete.  But  by  the  same  token  I 
do  not  think  we  can  take  any  particular 
pride  in  saying  that  we  will  just  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  economic  impact  of  these 
closings  or  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  somehow  above  and  beyond  the 
requirement  to  be  as  much  concerned 
with  unemployment  areas  as  is  every 
other  agency  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

To  imply,  for  example,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  jobs  of  one's  fellow 
citizens  and  to  keep  their  families 
together  at  a  time  of  economic  recession 
is  somehow  a  kind  of  "pork  barrel"  oper- 
ation or  typifies  some  type  of  nefarious 
"logrolling"  is,  I  think,  to  perform  a 
grave  disservice  to  our  American  people 
and  ultimately  to  the  defense  program 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  insisted  that  the  Strat- 
ton amendment  be  taken  out  of  this 
legislation  is  at  least  evidence  that  he 
is  aware  that  some  of  us  in  this  body 
are  deeply  concerned  with  this  problem 
and  do  not  intend  to  remain  .silent  on 
it.  Indeed  in  his  address  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  he  went  on  to  say: 

We  have  an  obligation  to  take  steps  to 
mitigate  the  consequences  of  these  closings 
for  the  people  affected. 

He  also  said : 

I  anticipate  that  we  and  the  communities 
affected  by  these  decisions  will  Join  together 
to  take  the  time  between  the  action  and  the 
closing  to  develop  plans  to  reduce  the  Impact 
of  the  change. 

All  of  this  is  certainly  to  the  good,  and 
I  commend  the  Secretary  for  it.  In  fact, 
in  addition  to  this  statement.  I  received 
today  in  the  mail  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary which  describes  in  even  greater 
detail  the  steps  which  he  intends  to  take 


to  meet  to  some  extent  the  economic 
impact  which  these  base  closings  will 
have,  and  at  this  point  I  include  the 
Secretary's  letter  in  the  Record: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  25,  1961. 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Stratton  :  I  know  that 
you  have  been  very  concerned  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic Implications  Involved  in  the  Inactlva- 
tlon  and  disposal  of  unneeded  bases  and 
Installations.  We,  too,  are  very  anxious  that 
all  possible  care  be  taken  to  minimize  unem- 
ployment problems  that  could  result  from 
such  actions,  and  to  lessen  the  Impact  on 
the  communities  concerned  to  the  greatest 
extent  we  can. 

The  President  also  recognized,  in  his  spe- 
cial message  on  the  Ekefense  budget,  that 
problenas  could  be  created,  and  stated:  "We 
cannot  permit  these  actions  to  be  deferred; 
but  the  Government  will  make  every  prac- 
ticable effort  to  alleviate  these  hardships,  and 
I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  ease  the  difficul- 
ties for  those  displaced." 

Ckjnslstent  with  the  President's  Instruc- 
tions, we  have  established  a  broad  program 
within  the  Defense  Department  to  attack 
the  employment  and  community  problems 
In  a  number  of  ways.  First,  we  will  review 
very  carefully  all  Installations  and  bases,  and 
will  reach  decisions  as  to  those  to  be  reduced 
in  scope,  or  closed,  only  after  studying  all 
of  the  facts. 

In  cases  where  our  actions  could  cause 
economic  dislocations,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Labor  Department,  and  others, 
can  be  of  assistance  during  the  decision- 
making process.  Once  our  decisions  have 
been  reached  they  will  be  made  public  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  this  way  we  will  have 
the  maximum  time  possible  to  solve  em- 
ployee and  community  problems  during  the 
phaseout  period.  We  will,  where  possible. 
keep  actual  phaseout  plans  flexible  so  that 
adjustments  can  be  made  to  meet  special 
problems. 

During  the  phase-down  period,  we  Intend 
to  take  all  possible  steps  to  find  Jobs  for  em- 
ployees affected,  whether  such  Jobs  be  with 
the  Defense  Department,  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  or  with  private  Industry.  To 
do  this  we  win.  where  necessary,  modify  exist- 
ing personnel  regulations;  we  will  establish 
special  personnel  officers;  we  will  draw  upon 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Labor 
Department;  and  we  will  work  closely  with 
community  groups.  Here  again,  we  will  as- 
sure the  maximum  feasible  time  between  the 
decision  and  the  actual  closing  since  normal 
attrition  will  help  solve  unemployment  prob- 
lems. 

Dealing  with  employee  problems  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  whole  answer.  We  mutt  also 
attempt  to  make  unneeded  facilities  available 
on  a  schedule,  and  In  a  condition,  to  provide 
the  best  chance  for  their  being  put  to  worth- 
while use.  Here  we  are  working,  and  will 
continue  to  work  closely,  with  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Departments,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  others.  In  connection  with 
our  recently  announced  actions,  for  example, 
we  are  now  making  visits  to  affected  com- 
munities, together  with  representatives  of  the 
Departments  and  Agencies  referred  to  above. 
We  win  meet  with  community  groups  during 
these  visits,  and  attempt  to  find  mutually 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  problems  they  are 
facing. 

As  you  can  see.  we  are  attempting  to  deal 
with  all  facets  of  this  matter.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  created  a  specific  organization 
within  the  Ekefense  Department  which  we  will 
modify  or  add  to  as  appears  necessary.  We 
are  well  aware  that  we  can  never  completely 
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eliminate  the  local  problems  Incident  to  our 
decisions  to  close  Installations.  We  are  con- 
fident, however,  that  we  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  softening  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
comply  with  the  President's  wish  that  we 
eliminate  activities  and  Installations  which 
are  of  no  further  use  In  the  national  defense, 
In  the  light  of  the  new  challenges  and  re- 
quirements facing  the  Nation. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

This  is  fine,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  par- 
ticularly congratulate  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara for  the  steps  he  has  taken  in 
creating  a  separate  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  This  is  much  more  considera- 
tion than  we  were  ever  to  get  from  the 
Defense  Department  before,  and  I  dare- 
say it  is  in  part  a  direct  result  of  the 
action  of  this  House  in  adopting  my 
amendment  to  the  distressed  areas  bill. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  we  in  Congress  can  or 
should  leave  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
voluntary  action  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. We  have  a  responsibility  of  our 
own  here  too.  and  I  think  it  must  be 
discharged  in  some  kind  of  appropriate 
legislation.  Let  nobody  think  that  the 
closing  down  of  military  bases  has  come 
to  an  end  by  any  means.  Only  the  other 
day,  on  Fiiday,  April  21.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Roswell  L.  Gilpatric.  in 
an  addi-ess  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  that  date  said  that  there  will  be 
new  closings  of  defense  bases  "on  a  scale 
never  done  before"  in  American  history. 
And  the  published  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  indicated  that  these  an- 
nouncements "of  the  new  list  of  larger 
airbases,  Army  posts,  and  Navy  yards 
will  be  withheld  until  Congress  goes 
home.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  refer- 
ring to  Secretary  Gilpatric's  remarks: 

Many  More  B.ases  Will  Be  Shut  Down. 

Pentagon  Declares 

(By  John  G.  Norrls,  staff  reporter) 

The  Kennedy  administration  Intends  to 
shut  down  many,  many  more  outmoded  mili- 
tary bases  and  plow  back  the  savings  of 
"hundreds  of  millions"  of  maintenance  dol- 
lars to  bolster  defense,  a  high  Pentagon  of- 
ficial said  yesterday. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  L. 
Gilpatric  served  notice  of  the  new  closings — 
"on  a  scale  never  done  before" — in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  He  asked  editorial  support  of  such 
an  unpopular  move. 

"We're  not  kidding  ourselves  it  will  be 
easy,"  Gilpatric  said.  "We'll  need  public 
support,  determination  and  a  program  to 
minimize  the  Impvact  on  local  communities 
affected." 

SPECIFICS  WITHHELD 

Plans  to  close  73  defense  bases — most  of 
them  small  facilities — already  have  been  an- 
nounced. Announcement  of  the  new  list  of 
larger  "air  bases.  Army  posts  and  navy 
yards"  will  be  withheld  until  Congress  goes 
home,  a  Pentagon  official  said. 

Gilpatric  said  the  Nation  must  have  a 
greater  capacity  for  handling  "sub-Umlted 
war"  such  as  In  Laos  and  Cuba — as  well  as 
stronger,  hardened  major-war  forces — be- 
cause several  such  small  conflicts  may  have 
to  be  faced  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact,  just  this  morn- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  there  is  a 
report  that  two-thirds  of  the   Nation's 


150  major  industrial  centers  still  show 
substantial  unemployment  in  spite  of  re- 
ports of  pick-up  in  business  activity.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  in  the  Ught  of 
these  figures  we  in  Congress  must  write 
some  kind  of  legislation  to  see  that  the 
executive  branch  does  everything  possi- 
ble to  ease  the  impact  of  defense  base 
closings  and  not  leave  it  solely  and  sim- 
ply to  the  discretion  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment alone,  particularly  when  the 
press  reports  that  closings  are  going  to 
take  place  at  a  rate  never  before  seen  in 
the  histor>'  of  our  country,  and  are  going 
to  be  announced  just  as  soon  as  the 
elected  Representatives  of  Congress  get 
out  of  town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  intend,  as  I  say. 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report,  I  want 
therefore  to  serve  notice  at  this  point 
that  I  intend  to  continue  my  fight  for 
legislation  to  protect  unemployment 
areas  from  the  added  hardship  which 
defense  closings  are  bound  to  create. 
general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  makes  it  impossible  to 
support  and  vote  for  this  legislation,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  back-door 
spending  injected  by  the  other  body.  If 
the  Congress  intends  to  spend  money 
in  any  area  of  our  country,  then  it  should 
approach  the  matter  by  making  direct 
appropriations  from  the  Treasury  and 
not  seek  to  increase  the  national  debt 
by  authorizing  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
bonds  that  merely  increases  the  debt  and 
also  the  annual  deficit,  which  leads  to 
further  inflation.  This  in  no  wise  aids 
the  lower  income  families  or  the  un- 
employed. It  causes  them  to  pay  more 
for  the  very  necessities  of  life  upon 
which  they  are  dependent.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  wishes  to  face 
up  to  their  responsibility,  then  they 
should  appropriate  and  tax  accordingly. 
If  they  desire  to  spend,  then  they  must 
seek  the  revenue.  This  is  the  only  hon- 
est way  to  head  off  inflation  and  in- 
creased national  debt.  As  an  aspect  to 
this  depressed  areas  problem.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Conference  of  Appalachian  Gover- 
nors, at  Lexington.  Ky.,  October  18.  1960. 
I  am  also  inserting  a  letter  I  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  in  reply.  It  is  in- 
dicative of  the  times  that  I  did  not  re- 
ceive any  reply  to  the  questions  I  asked 
in  my  letter.  I  wonder  why?  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report.  This  is  no  way  to  proceed 
to  try  to  solve  a  vexing  problem. 


Good  legislation,  technically.  Is  that 
which  accurately  sizes  up  a  problem  and 
poses  sensible  steps  for  Its  solution. 

When  legislation  does  not  meet  these 
standards,  it  is  bad  legislation,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  original  intent  may  have 
been. 

The  administration  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  solving  the  problem  of 
depressed  areas  in  our  economy  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  an  important  measure, 
but  there  are  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  the  administration's  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  depressed  area  is.  at  best, 
ineffective. 

A  depressed  area,  by  current  defini- 
tion, is  a  geographic  section,  within  the 
bounds  of  which  exist  wholesale  unem- 
ployment and  unbalanced  economic  con- 
ditions. The  definition  in  itself  assumes 
that  there  are  accurate  and  measurable 
stages  of  economic  development,  and  that 
there  are  sensible  methods  by  which  eco- 
nomic stimuli  may  be  applied  to  a  given 
area  with  the  specific  intention  of  end- 
ing unemployment. 

But  when  these  stimuli  create  arti- 
ficial, unnatural,  conditions,  we  have 
only  substituted  one  problem  for  an- 
other. And  the  new  problem  would,  in 
this  case,  be  infinitely  more  serious. 

Unemployment  is  not  a  nationwide 
problem.  It  is  spotted  in  certain  areas 
such  as  the  coal  mining  States — Penn- 
sylvania. West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, and  so  forth— and  the  automobile 
manufacturing  State— Michigan. 

If  our  country  is  producing  consumer 
goods  at  increasing  rates  and  increasing 
inventories,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
giving  Federal  money  to  put  up  plants 
in  presently  depressed  areas  must  create 
unemployment  in  competitive  areas 
which  are  not  now  classified  as  "de- 
pressed. " 

In  the  long  run,  the  only  effective  an- 
swer to  the  problem  will  come  from  the 
cities  and  towns  themselves,  as  they 
learn  to  adapt  their  natural  resources 
and  manpower  potential  to  the  needs  of 
new  industry.  The  only  lasting  way  to 
solve  the  problem  is  through  coordi- 
nation of  effort,  with  the  Government 
working  with  business.  Only  business 
and  industry  can  create  jobs.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot. 

The  depressed  areas  bill — at  this  writ- 
ing, in  debate  by  a  conference  commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  Senate — has  two 
unsatisfactory  aspects.  The  first  is  in 
its  structure;  the  second,  in  its  financing. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  establish  a  $200 
million  loan  fund  to  help  communities 
expand  present  industries  and  attract 
new  ones.  Technically,  any  communi- 
ty— depressed  or  otherwise — would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  these  Federal  loan 
funds.  The  bill  will  also  provide  money 
for  roads,  utilities,  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities deemed  necessary  to  attract  new- 
industry.  Could  this  not  lead  to  Federal 
hospital  grants,  school  grants,  library 
grants,  et  cetera? 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  fund  to 
maintain  unemployed  workers  while  they 
are  undergoing  training  to  develop  new 
skills,  and  to  provide  such  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 

There  are  not  only  the  dangers  pointed 
out  above,  but  there  is  needless  duplica- 
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tion  of  existing  Federal  agency  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  HHFA  and  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  loan  provisions  of  the  bill  are  so 
constructed  that  a  depressed  area  would 
often  find  it  easier  to  go  on  the  open 
market  for  development  funds,  since  they 
could  borrow  at  significantly  lower  in- 
terest rates  than  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Government.  By  going  to 
the  open  market,  they  would,  of  course, 
stimulate  the  entire  economy. 

To  quote  the  minority  view  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee: 

This  l8  not  a  bill  to  solve  the  general  un- 
employment problem.  This  Is  not  a  bill  to 
meet  the  problems  arising  from  structural 
unemployment.  This  Is  not  even  a  good 
depressed  areas  bill.  Only  1  out  of  17  un- 
employed workers  in  Industrial  depressed 
areas  and  only  1  out  of  37  underemployed 
workers  In  rural  areas  could  get  Jobs  out  of 
this  bUl. 

However,  the  substantive  objections  to 
this  bill  are  far  outweighed  by  a  more 
immediate  concern — its  proposed  method 
of  financing.  The  Douglas  bill  (S.  1) 
would  call  for  back-door  spending.  The 
House  bill  would  require  that  t.liis  gi- 
gantic $400  million  program  go  through 
the  regular — and  authorized — charmels 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

"Back-door  spending"  is  a  term  used 
to  denote  that  practice  of  bypassing  con- 
gressional scrutiny  of  the  use  of  public 
funds.  Under  this  practice,  Congress  au- 
thorizes an  existing  Federal  agency  to 
borrow  a  specific  amount  of  money  from 
the  Treasury.  To  finance  this,  the  Trea- 
sury must  resort  to  selling  Government 
bonds  on  the  open  market. 

Such  an  appropriation  is  not  reflected 
in  the  budget  or  authorized  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  but  it  does  be- 
come a  part  of  the  public  debt.  By  so 
doing,  it  casts  an  inaccurate  light  on  our 
coimtry's  fiscal  picture. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
stitutionally charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  balancing  unlimited  flscal  de- 
mands with  limited  revenues.  No  matter 
what  the  need  for  a  depressed  areas  pro- 
gram may  be.  the  fact  remains  that  the 
very  economy  we  seek  to  stimulate  by 
aid  to  depressed  areas  will  be  seriously 
damaged  if  the  Government  itself  be- 
comes so  enmeshed  in  deficit  spending 
that  our  entire  economic  picture  goes  out 
of  focus. 

I  believe  that  a  program  to  aid  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  must  be  con- 
sidered. But  before  I  will  concede  that 
It  is  good  legislation.  I  must  be  satis- 
fied that  it  meets  the  criteria  I  men- 
tioned. It  must  recognize  the  problem 
as  it  is  and  pose  sensible  and  effective 
steps  for  its  solution. 

Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors,  Lex- 
ington, Ky  ,  October  18,  1960 
A  resolution  sitbschibing  to  and  supporting 

A     DECLARATION     FOR     ACTION     REGARDING     THE 
APPALACHIAN    REGION 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Governors  of  States 
uith  areas  lying  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
in  conference  assembled  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
That  they  do  subscribe  to  and  supp>ort  the 
following  Declaration  for  Action  Regarding 
the  Appalachian  Region. 


In  many  heavily  populated  aref.s  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  a  chronic  condition  of 
underdevelopment  and  severe  unemployment 
exists.  As  a  result,  many  people  are  denied 
reasonable  economic  and  cultural  oi)portunl- 
tles  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  addi- 
tion, the  productive  force  in  both  physical 
and  human  resources  Is  severely  1;  ml  ted  in 
its  contribution  to  the  Nation,  while  the 
costs  of  essential  welfare  services  are  stead- 
ily increasing. 

We.  the  Governors  of  the  Appalachian 
States,  deplore  the  deprivation  and  lack  of 
opportunity  for  these  people.  This  situa- 
tion can  be  alleviated  through  purposeful 
and  dynamic  use  of  resources  and  technology 
available  to  us  today. 

By  underdevelopment  we  mean  that  basic 
handicaps  to  development  of  adequate  fa- 
cilities Involving  transportation  and  water 
resources  have  in  turn  hindered  the  local 
ability  to  support  necessary  public  services 
and  private  enterprise  activity.  Because  of 
such  basic  deficiencies,  the  success  of  local 
development  activity  In  all  areas  of  life  Is 
severely  handicapped. 

This  region  has  great  resources.  Its  peo- 
ple are  productive  and  self-reliant.  Tech- 
nological advances  have  displaced  the  em- 
ployment opportunity  of  many  workers. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  a  special  re- 
gional program  of  development  is  required 
and  Justified  in  terms  of  both  the  necessity 
to  treat  the  human  need  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  realize  the  region's  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  its  own  and  the  State  and  National 
economies. 

Such  a  program,  to  be  effective,  must  in- 
volve local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 
and  both  private  and  public  forces,  and  must 
provide  for : 

A.  The  creation  of  major  economic  facili- 
ties such  as  key  roads  and  water  control 
facilities,  required  to  provide  the  people  of 
the  region  with  essential  services  and  to  en- 
able them  to  make  their  own  contribution  to 
national  progress. 

B.  Establishment  of  a  comprehensive  State 
and  regional  development  program  for  posi- 
tive and  constructive  action  in  appropriate 
fields  of  activity  including  forestry,  agricul- 
ture, mineral  resources,  and  tourist  travel; 
Industrial  and  community  development; 
education,  health,  and  welfare. 

To  this  end.  we  propose  to  form  and  con- 
tinue a  voluntary  association  of  our  States 
to  advance  this  program  of  regional  develop- 
ment. 

We  pledge  our  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  citizens  working  to  carry  out 
programs  of  development  In  the  local  com- 
munities and  areas  of  this  region.  We  look 
especially  t-,  the  application  of  jjersonal 
Initiative.  Imagination,  and  work  as  the  es- 
sential element  In  the  solution  of  the  region's 
problems. 

We  urge  that  the  candidates  for  the  OflBce 
of  President  smd  the  Congress  recognize  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
Appropriate  Federal  participation  Is  neces- 
sary. 

We  Insist  that  high  priority  be  given  to 
the  Increasingly  crucial  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  region  and  pledge  our  own  maximum 
and  Joint  efforts  to  this  end. 


November  8, 1960. 
Hon.  Bert  Thomas  Combs. 
Governor,  State  of  Kentucky, 
Frankfort.  Ky. 

Dear  Governor  :  This  is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  together  with  the  copy 
of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Governors  of 
the  States  In  the  Appalachian  region.  It  Is 
a  very  laudlble  resolution,  but  the  last  para- 
graph Intrigues  me.  wherein  It  states:  "We 
Insist  that  high  priority  be  given  to  the  in- 
creasingly crucial  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
region  and  pledge  our  own  maximum  and 
Joint  efforts  to  this  end." 


I  am  wondering  Just  what  efforts  these 
States  are  putting  forth  and  what  they  are 
doing  to  solve  this  problem.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  every  problem  Is  coming  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dealing  with  local  areas. 
we  might  as  well  give  up  our  St-ate  charters 
and  have  a  complete  centralized  Government, 
It  would  also  seem  that,  when  a  resolution 
of  this  kind  is  passed  and  sent  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  It  would  also  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  Just  what  the  States  are 
doing  on  their  own  volition,  and  in  what 
specific  way  the  Federal  Government  should 
step  In. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  J.  Becker. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  mj'  support  of  the  aid-to- 
depressed-areas  bill.  This  legislation 
will  permit  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  move  ahead  on  major 
proposals  which  will  permit  urgently 
needed  action  to  save  many  metropolitan 
areas  where  whole  industrial  complexes 
have  been  consumed  with  dry  rot. 

This  legislation  which  failed  passage 
in  the  House  a  year  ago.  will  be  the  salva- 
tion of  many  cities  that  are  facing  eco- 
nomic crisis  because  of  the  flight  of  in- 
dustries to  suburban  and  rural  areas. 

The  act  will  p>ermit  local  governments, 
industrial  commissions  and  other  simi- 
lar local  agencies  and  private  business  to 
receive  financial  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  either  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  grants  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
facilities.  New  and  modern  industrial 
structures,  close  to  shipping  terminals 
will  be  attractive  to  business. 

In  this  case,  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, that  has  plagued  many  areas  for 
years  will  be  relieved  and  the  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  of  our  cities  strength- 
ened. 

The  plight  of  big  cities  in  recent  years 
has  become  acute.  The  aid-to-de- 
pressed-areas legislation,  coupled  with 
moves  to  improve  transportation  and  ve- 
hicle traffic,  will  serve  to  relieve  the  big 
city  problem.  We  can  look  for  a  healthy 
new  growth  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  29,  when  the  House  depressed 
areas  bill  H.R.  4569,  was  before  us,  I 
voted  for  that  measure.  However,  I  am 
today  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  depressed  areas  and 
wish  to  register  for  the  Record  the  reason 
for  my  opp>osition.  My  objection  is 
to  the  .back-door-spending  provisions 
which  it  contains,  and  to  which  I  am 
strongly  opposed  in  principle.  I  feel  it 
is  dangerous  for  Congress  to  lose  control 
of  the  purse  strings  in  this,  and  other 
Federal  programs,  and  know  of  no  ade- 
quate excuse  for  bypassing  the  normal 
appropriation  process  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  errors  of  dictatorial  forms  of  govern- 
ment, why  should  we  give  the  President 
dictatorial  power  over  spending,  in  con- 
trast to  our  time-honored  appropriation 
of  money  by  congressional  committee 
study?  The  House  should  not  accede  to 
the  Senate  in  permitting  the  back-door 
raid  on  the  TreasuVy  substituted  by  the 
other  body  as  the  method  of  financing. 
Control  over  the  purse  strings  resides  in 
the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the 
House  and  we  must  not  abandon  our  re- 
sponsibilities.    Rather,  all  expenditures 
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by  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
reappropriated  every  year  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Otherwise  we  as 
Representatives  and  through  us  our  con- 
stituents will  lose  control  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  taxpayers  hard-earned 
money.  Members  of  Congress,  not  ad- 
ministrative appointees  of  the  executive 
branch  should  control  appropriations. 

To  me,  it  is  particularly  shocking  that 
the  President  has  demanded  this  new 
authority  as  declared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Bankmg  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
SpenceI,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  RainsI.  Such  action  charac- 
terizes a  dictatorship  form  of  govern- 
ment not  an  elective  republic.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee said,  'financial  solvency  is  our  great- 
est military  weapon"  and  this  action  of 
back-door  spending  is  financial  insan- 
ity." The  arbitrary  demand  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  about-face  of  the 
Democrat  House  conferees  is  particular- 
ly damning  because  this  aid  to  depressed 
areas  is  a  new,  and  experimental  pro- 
gram— all  the  more  reason  to  keep  closer, 
not  lose,  scrutiny  of  the  program  and 
control  of  expenditures. 

This  high-handed  action  suggests  to 
me  that  members  of  his  party  including 
the  chairman  of  Appropriations,  should 
remind  the  President  of  the  time-tested 
good  sense  of  congressional  procedures. 
All  that  stands  between  us  and  dictator- 
ship are  the  rules  of  procedure  followed 
by  the  House  consonant  with  our  Con- 
stitution. This  action  following  the 
first-of-its-kind  $500  million  foreign  aid 
without  explanation  and  justification 
herald  a  new  form  of  administration 
that  intends  to  run  roughshod  over  Con- 
gress and  the  people  we  represent. 

I,  for  one,  resent  this  intrusion  on 
the  legislative  branch  prerogatives  and  I 
shall  oppose  the  conference  report.  By 
defeating  this  report  we  will  close  the 
door  on  these  who  want  to  substitute 
Executive  spending  by  decree  for  con- 
gressional appropriation  and  have  a  new 
conference  report  that  retains  our  ap- 
propriation procedure.  To  do  less  would 
be  to  betray  the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole 
issue  presented  on  this  conference  report 
is  whether  the  loan  part  of  this  program 
should  be  handled  as  Treasury  financing 
or  by  direct  appropriations. 

I  reemphasize  what  has  already  been 
pointed  out  several  times. 

The  grants  and  administration  ex- 
penses are  only  authorized  by  this  bill 
and  must  be  appropriated  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  Congress. 

The  loans  will  be  financed  directly  by 
the  Treasury.  That  is  the  traditional 
method  as  to  loans. 

But,  even  as  to  that,  it  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  Congress  loses  all  control  over 
the  program.  The  bill  itself  requires 
elaborate  reporting  to  the  Congress.  All 
congressional  committees  retain  their 
continuing  jurisdiction  to  review  the  op- 
erations of  all  the  departments. 

More  important,  the  entire  program 
comes  to  an  end  without  pny  action  by 
Congress  in  1965.  It  can  be  continued 
only  by  our  affirmative  action.    At  that 


time,  either  we  will  continue  it  after  a 
complete  and  thorough  review  or  let  it 
lapse. 

Any  tmie  before  that  we  can  repeal  it. 
The  chances  are  that  if  it  is  successful, 
as  we  hope  it  will  be.  the  money  now 
authorized  will  be  insufficient.  In  that 
case  we  will  review  the  entire  matter,  in 
1962  or  1963,  and  take  further  action  as 
the  facts  then  may  require. 

Permit  me  to  advert  for  a  moment  to 
the  question  propounded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley].  While  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
such  functions  as  can  more  efficiently  be 
performed  by  the  latter,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture duplicate  the  efforts  or  invade  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
policies  and  procedures  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  agency  provide  financial  as- 
sistance. Government  procurement,  pro- 
duction, and  other  technical  services  to 
sm.all  business  concerns  and  State  and 
local  development  companies  located  in 
rural  and  urban  areas,  and  in  areas  of 
surplus  labor. 

SEA'S  existing  procedures  have  been 
drawn  and  are  constantly  under  review 
to  make  all  of  the  agency's  services  to 
small  business  concerns  effective  and 
productive  for  the  individual  small  busi- 
nessman. Marked  for  special  considera- 
tion are  loan  applications  from  small 
concern-s  in  the  smaller  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  rural  communities  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  loans  where  em- 
ployees are  drawn  primarily  from  the 
surrounding  rural  population. 

For  the  small  businessman  in  local 
rural  areas,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration also  provides  counseling  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  financial,  pro- 
duction, technical,  managerial  problems, 
and  Government  contracting.  In  addi- 
tion, SBA  issues  management  publica- 
tions wTitten  especially  for  small  busi- 
ness operators  located  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas. 

The  agency  has  established  programs 
to  assist  in  the  economic  development  of 
particular  local  communities  by  lending 
to  a  State  or  local  development  company 
which,  in  turn,  provides  facilities  to  spe- 
cific small  business  concerns  located  in 
either  urban  or  rural  areas. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
approved  432  rural  development  loans 
amounting  to  $27  million  in  1960. 

There  is  located  in  the  55  SBA  field 
offices  established  in  key  cities  through- 
out the  Nation,  a  staff  of  technical,  fi- 
nancial, managerial,  and  production 
specialists  who  provide  services  to  the 
small  businessman  in  these  various  pro- 
grams. Under  this  legislation,  before 
aid  can  be  granted,  financial  assistance 
must  be  unavailable  on  reasonable  terms 
from  other  sources,  including  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Accordingly,  small  concerns  will  be 
obliged  to  seek  a.ssistance  from  SBA  un- 
der section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  title  V  of  the  Small  Business  In- 


vestment Act  of  1958,  before  they  will 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
6  of  this  bill.  Thus.  SBA  will  have  re- 
viewed the  concern's  application  for  fi- 
nancial conditions  and  the  availability 
of  other  financing,  so  that  only  SBA 
can  effectuate  section  6  without  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

SBA  will  continue  to  provide  informa- 
tional, technical,  and  managerial  serv- 
ices to  small  business  concerns  in  rural 
as  well  as  urban  areas.  For  other  agen- 
cies to  perform  these  services  would  con- 
stitute duplication  of  SBA  efforts,  which 
are  prohibited  by  this  bill.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  under  his  authority 
from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
should  delegate  to  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration responsibility  and  author- 
ity to  carry  out  his  functions  for  pro- 
grams in  rural  areas  as  they  pertain  to 
bu.siness  and  industrial  loans  and  the 
other  services  of  SBA  described  above. 
SBA  is  in  a  p>osition  to  accept  the  dele- 
gation and  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
thereunder. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  favor  the  concept  of  proper 
legi-'lation  providing  Government  assist- 
ance to  areas  of  chronic  underemploy- 
ment, I  object  to  provisions  of  this  con- 
ference report  which  allow  financing  of 
the  program  directly  from  the  Treasur>'. 

I  voted  for  S.  1  on  March  29.  In  that 
version  the  bill  called  for  regular  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  through  con- 
gressional appropriation.  This  was  the 
administration  proposal.  It  is  the  meth- 
od which  is  the  accepted  practice  and 
it  is  the  method  which  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  logic  and  governmental 
responsibility.  It  is  the  method  which 
I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  want 
used,  especially  in  programs  such  as  this 
which  are  entirely  new.  The  process  of 
financing  Government  programs  through 
congressional  appropriations  was  set  up 
for  a  specific  purpose  and  has  served 
well.  'We  should  not  deliberately  depart 
from  it  in  a  substantial  program  such 
as  this  without  having  a  clear  mandate 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  we  have  such 
a  mandate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  bal- 
ancing the  Government's  ir.come  with 
expenditures.  If  we  abdicate  that  re- 
sp>onsibility  we  are  turning  over  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary  authority  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Under  the  method  of  financing  pro- 
vided for  in  this  conference  report,  an 
executive  agency  can  borrow  funds  from 
the  Treasury,  which  then  must  sell  Gov- 
ernment bonds  on  the  ojjen  market. 
These  funds  are  not  authorized  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  are  not 
reflected  in  the  budget,  but  they  do  be- 
come a  part  of  the  national  debt.  The 
result  is  that  we  engage  in  even  greater 
deficit  spending  than  the  people  of  this 
country  can  know  of. 

The  greater  public  debt  then  has  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  very  economy  we 
are  striving  here  to  strengthen.  We  are 
defeating  ourselves  by  providing  stimu- 
lation for  the  economies  of  certain  de- 
pressed areas  while  at  the  saine  time 
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creating  conditions  for  weakening  of  the 
dollar  and  an  unstable  general  economy. 

In  this  critical  time  of  worldwide 
struggle  of  which  the  economic  phase 
is  an  important  part,  it  is  vital  that  we 
maintain  the  financial  solvency  and  fis- 
cal responsibility  which  this  country  has 
enjoyed  during  the  past  8  years.  This 
conference  report  on  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  is  one  step  along  the  way  to 
financial  chaos.  I  support  a  responsible 
area  redevelopment  program  but  I  can- 
not put  my  stamp  of  approval  on  ir- 
regular and  irresponsible  financing  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my. self  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  wants  this  bill  enacted  into 
law  as  reported  by  the  conferees.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  will  be 
the  Administrator,  also  joins  in  this 
request. 

Four  times  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  reported  bills,  the  ob- 
jective of  which  was  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in 
economically  distressed  areas.  One 
such  bill  sustained  a  pocket  veto  and 
one  was  vetoed  by  the  President  and 
the  veto  was  not  overridden  by  Congress. 
Now  we  have  a  President  who  I  am  sure 
will  approve  the  legislation.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  depressed  areas  are  evils. 
We  cannot  attain  full  economic  growth 
or  be  assured  of  domestic  tranquility 
while  they  exist.  I  ask  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  224,  nays  193,  not  voting  15, 
as  follows: 

[Boll   No.  441 
YEAS— 224 


Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Anfuso 

AsplnaU 

Bailey 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bcckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Briidemaa 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

BrooKs,  Tex. 

nucWey 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 


Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Doyle 

DtUskl 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Pallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Pelghaoi 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Prledel 

Fulton 


Gallagher 

Garxnatz 

Gavin 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Dreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrlfflthB 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Icbord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jennings 

JoeiBon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 


Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogb 

KUday 

King,  Calif. 

King.  tJtah 

Kir  wan 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

McCormack 

MrDowell 

McFall 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

MarshaU 

Martin,  Ma.ss. 

Mathlas 

Merrow 

Miller.  Clem 

MUls 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  P^i. 
Morgan 
Morrla 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Arlalr 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bass,  N.H 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 

Bromwell 
Brooks,  La. 
Broomflcld 
Brown 
Broyhlll 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Dague 
E>avls, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 


Morrison 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien,  111. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Rabaut 

Rains 

RandaU 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S  C 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 
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Domlnlck 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frelinghuysen 

Garland 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvev.  Mich. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlcstand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Keith 

Kilgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Kltchln 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loeer 


Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

SIkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

St«ed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomp-son,  La 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MUllken 

Mlnshall 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

PeUy 

PUUon 

Poage 

Poff 

QiUe 

Ray 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlchlman 

Ro  bison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 


Utt 

Van  Pelt 
WalLhauser 
Weaver 
Wels 


Ashley 

Baring 

Barry 

BUtch 

Celler 

Davis.  Tenn. 


Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

NOT  VOTING- 

Kilburn 
Kluczynskl 
Knox 
Miller, 

George  P. 
MUler,  N.Y. 


Williams 
Wilson,  Calif. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Younger 
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Riley 
Roberts 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Smith,  Mlas. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following 
paii'^:  ^^ 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Cellar  for,  with  Mr  Davis  of  Tennes- 
see, against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  KUburn,  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Riley,  against. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  of  California  for, 
with  Mrs.  BUtch.  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Miller 
of  New  York,  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Barry,  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Knox,  against. 

Mr.  harsha  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
paired  on  this  vote,  but  I  arrived  on  the 
floor  in  time  to  vote.  Of  course,  I  should 
not  be  shown  twice  since  I  did  vote  in 
person. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  pair  will  be 
broken  then,  if  the  gentleman  desires  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.     Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4884)  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  307 ) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4884)  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  authorize  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation In  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2  and  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  and  5,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntimbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  striking  out  the  matter  proposed 
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to  be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment 
and  Inserting  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  In  the 
House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  line  25  on 
page  2  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
lice  9  on  page  3  and  Insert  the  following: 
"is  determined  by  the  State  or  local  agency 
administering  the  State  plan,  after  notifica- 
tion by  such  em.ployer.  to  be  a  bona  flde  of- 
fer of  such  employment,  and 

"(3)  Includes  provision  for  entering  into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  administering  or  su- 
pervising the  administration  of  vocational 
education  In  the  State,  looking  toward  max- 
imum utilization  of  available  public  voca- 
tional education  services  and  facilities  In 
the  State  In  order  to  encourage  the  retrain- 
ing of  Individuals  capable  of  being  retrained. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
State  plan  may,  at  the  option  of  the  State, 
provide  for  the  denial  of  all  (or  any  part)  of 
the  aid  under  the  plan  to  which  any  child 
or  relative  might  otherwise  be  entitled  for 
any  month.  If  the  unemployed  parent  of 
such  child  receives  unemployment  compen- 
sation under  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States 
for  any  week  any  part  of  which  Is  Included 
In  such  month." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  sanae  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "families  with". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "families  with". 

On  page  3,  line  8.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  the  semicolon.  Insert 
"and". 

On  page  3,  lines  10  and  11,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "admin- 
istrations"  and   Insert   "administration". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "State  agency"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "State  or  local  agency 
administering  the  State  plan". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimabered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvmibered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  404  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  after  '404.' 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  'oUow- 
ing  new  subsection : 

"'(b)  No  pajrment  to  which  a  State  is 
otherwise  entitled  under  this  title  for  any 
period  before  September  1,  1962.  shall  be 
withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  a  State  statute  which  requires  that 
aid  be  denied  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  a  child  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  In  the  home  in  which 
the  child  resides.'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  7,  line  8,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Sec.  6."  and  Insert 
"Sec.  5.".  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niimbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and  in- 
sert "Sic.  6.",  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Ln  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 


by   the   Senate  amendment   Insert   the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  7.  Section  901(c)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"  The  term  "necessary  expenses  '  as  used  in 
this  subparagraph  (B)  shall  include  the  ex- 
pense of  reimbursing  a  State  for  salaries  and 
other  expenses  of  employees  of  such  State 
temporarily  assigned  or  detailed  to  duty  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  of  paying  such 
employees  for  travel  expenses,  transporta- 
tion of  household  goods,  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  while  away  from  their 
regular  duty  stations  In  the  State,  at  ratea 
authorized  by  law  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills. 

Cecil  R.  King, 
'Thomas  J.  O  Brien. 

N.  M.  Mason, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Harrt  F   Btrd. 
Robert  S.  Kerr, 
Russell  B.  Long, 
George  Smathers, 

By  H.P.B. 
John  J.  Williams, 
Frank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votee  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4884)  to  amend  title 
rv  of  the  .  ocial  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  financial  participation  in  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  parents, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  bill  as  passed  the 
House  provided  for  making  available,  during 
a  15-month  period  beginning  April  1,  1961. 
and  ending  June  30,  1962,  Federal  grants  to 
States  wishing  to  extend  their  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  programs  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  needy  children 
oT  unemployed  parents  on  the  same  basis  as 
Federal  grants  are  now  available  with  respect 
to  needy  children  who  have  been  deprived  of 
parental  support  by  the  death,  absence,  or 
incapacity  of  a  parent. 

Under  Senate  amendment  No.  1,  the  begin- 
ning date  for  the  period  during  which  s\ich 
grants  would  be  available  to  the  States  waa 
changed  from  April  1.  1961.  to  May  1.  1961 
(the  ending  date  for  such  period  remaining 
as  in  the  House  bill). 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  reflecting  the  change  in  the  des- 
ignation of  the  assistance  provided  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  proposed 
to  be  made  by  Senate  amendment  No.  7. 

In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees on  amendment  No.  7,  the  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  The  bill  as  passed  the 
Hou.'«  provided  that  a  State  plan  which  In- 
cludes aid  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents  would  be  required  to  Include 
provision  for  entering  Into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  vocational  education  in 
the  State,  looking  toward  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  available  public  vocational  education 
services  and  facilities  in  the  State  in  order 
to  encourage  the  retraining  of  individuals 
capable  of  being  retrained. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3  deleted  this  re- 
quirement. It  also  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bill  vuider  which  a  State,  at  its  op- 


tion, may  provide  for  the  denial  of  all  (or 
any  part)  of  the  tild  under  the  plan  to  whicli 
any  child  or  relative  might  otherwise  be  en- 
titled for  any  month.  If  the  unemployed  par- 
ent of  such  child  receives  unemployment 
compensation  xinder  an  unemplo3nnent  com- 
pensation law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United 
States  for  any  week  any  part  of  wliich  Is  in- 
cluded in  such  month. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the  re- 
quirement of  the  House  bill  described  above 
Is  restored,  with  technical  amendments.  In 
a^ltlon,  the  provision  added  by  the  Senate 
amendment  is  retained. 

Amendment  No.  4:  This  amendment  added 
to  the  House  bill  a  new  section  providing  for 
Federal  matching  funds  for  the  14-month 
period  from  May  1.  1861.  through  June  30. 
1962,  for  State  expendittires  under  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program  for  children 
who,  because  of  a  Judicial  determination  that 
continuation  In  the  family's  home  would  be 
contrary  to  the  child's  welfare,  are  placed 
In  foster-family  homes  (but  only  where  the 
State  has  elected  to  provide  aid  for  such 
children  under  its  plan) . 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Section  705  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  sums  for  training  grants  for  public 
welfare  personnel.  Under  existing  law.  (1) 
this  authorization  would  expire  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  (2)  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  80  percent  of 
the  total  State  expenditures  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  section  705. 

Senate  amendment  No.  6  extends  for  1 
year  (to  June  30,  1963)  the  period  dtxrlng 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  this 
purpose.  It  also  Increases  the  authorized 
Federal  share  of  State  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  from  80  percent  to  100  percent. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  6:  This  amendment  added 
to  the  House  bill  a  new  section  providing 
that  any  action  taken,  before  the  6l8t  day 
following  the  day  on  which  ends  the  first 
regular  session  of  a  State's  legislature  which 
begins  after  enactment  of  this  bill,  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute  which  requires  that  aid 
be  denied  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  a  child  because  of  the  conditions 
in  the  home  in  which  the  child  resides,  was 
not  to  be  a  basis  for  withholding  payments 
to  such  State  under  such  title  IV. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  strikes  out  the  language  proptosed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  and 
Inserts  in  lieu  thereof  a  different  provision. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  there  is  to 
be  no  withholding  of  any  payment  to  which 
a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  September  1,  1962,  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  requires  that  aid  be  denied  under 
the  State  plan  with  respect  to  a  child  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  in  the  home  in  which 
the  child  resides. 

Under  the  action  agreed  to  in  conference, 
there  is  provided  a  period  (up  to  September 
1,  1962)  in  which  further  study  may  be  given 
to  this  problem  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  can  cooperate  with 
the  States  In  working  out  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Amendment  No.  7:  This  amendment  added 
to  the  House  bill  a  new  section  changing  the 
designation  of  the  assistance  provided  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  (pres- 
ently "aid  to  dependent  children")  to  "aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children". 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  8:  This  amendment  added 
to  the  House  bill  a  new  section,  amending 
section  S(a)(l)(C)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  increase  from  a  maximum  of  $12  to 
a  maximum  of  $15  the  medical  care  expendi- 
tures in  behalf  of  old-age  assistance  recipi- 
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ents  (over  and  above  the  general  formula 
for  Federal  participation)  with  respect  to 
which  there  will  be  Federal  participation. 
Under  the  amendment,  comparable  increases 
are  made  in  the  maximum  medical  care  ex- 
penditures taken  into  account  in  the  case 
of  F>uerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  9:  The  House  bill  tempo- 
rarily increased  the  $9  million  overall  ceil- 
ing on  the  grants  which  may  be  made  to 
Puerto  Rico  in  any  fiscal  year  under  the  four 
public  assistance  titles  of  the  Soclfil  Secxirlty 
Act,  to  take  into  account  the  grants  which 
would  be  made  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the 
temporary  program  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents. 

Senate  amendment  No.  9  provided  further 
Increases  in  this  ceiling  (and  comparable  in- 
creases in  the  ceilings  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam)  to  take  into  account  the  addi- 
tional grants  which  would  be  made  under  the 
temporary  program  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren In  foster-family  homes  (Senate  amend- 
ment No.  4)  and  the  increased  Federal 
financial  pwirticlpation  In  medical  care  ex- 
penditures In  behalf  of  old-age  assistance 
recipients  (Senate  amendment  No.  8) . 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  conferees  on 
Senate  amendments  Nos  4  and  8,  the  House 
recedes   (with  a  clerical  amendment). 

Amendment  No  10:  Subparagraph  (B)  of 
secUon  901(c)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
authorizes  to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture, out  of  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account,  such  amounts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  deem  appropriate  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
specified  provisions  of  law.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  10  added  to  the  House  bill  a  new 
section,  amending  such  subparagraph  (B)  to 
provide  that  (as  used  therein)  "necessary 
expenses"  shall  Include  the  expense  of  re- 
imbursing a  State  for  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  employees  of  such  State  tem- 
porarily assigned  or  detailed  to  duty  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  of  paying  such 
employees  for  travel  expenses,  transp>orta- 
tlon  of  household  goods,  and  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  while  away  from  their 
regular  duty  stations  in  the  State,  at  rates 
authorized  by  law  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

W.  D.  MnxA, 
CiciL  R.  King, 
Thomas  J.  O'Brizn, 
N.  M.  Mason, 
John  W.  Btrnzs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tlie  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  in  explanation 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  accepted  the  basic  framework  of 
the  bill  H.  R.  4884  as  passed  by  the 
House.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  permit 
the  States  for  a  temporary  period  to 
assist  children  who  are  in  need  because 
their  parent  is  unemployed.  As  I  ex- 
plained to  the  House  when  this  bill  was 
considered,  the  Federal  Government  now 
participates  financially  with  the  States 
in  assisting  needy  children  who  are  in 
need  because  of  the  death,  absence,  or 


incapacity  of  a  parent.  The  bill  would 
add,  for  a  temix)rary  period,  provision 
for  Federal  participation  in  a  fourth 
type  of  situation — namely,  where  chil- 
dren are  in  need  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  parent  is  unemployed.  The  basic 
provisions,  such  as  the  formula  which 
determines  the  amount  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation, the  conditions  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation, and  so  on,  of  present  law 
would  apply  to  these  proE>osed  changes 
relating  to  aid  to  dependent  children  of 
unemployed  parents. 

1 .  EmcTivK  dates 

The  House- passed  bill  would  have 
been  effective  for  the  period  beginning 
April  1.  1961,  and  ending  at  the  close  of 
June  30.  1962.  Due  to  the  passage  of 
time,  it  was  necessary  for  the  other  body 
to  change  the  beginning  date  from  April 
1  to  May  1.  1961,  and  the  House  con- 
ferees concurred  in  this  amendment. 
This  means  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
relating  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents  will  be  effective  for  a  14- 
month  F>eriod  instead  of  a  15-month 
period  as  passed  by  the  House. 

2.  RETRAINING  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENT 

The  House  bill  required  that  a  State 
include  in  its  plan,  in  order  to  be  en- 
titled for  Federal  funds  for  this  tem- 
porary period,  a  provision  calling  for 
cooperative  arrangements  with  State 
vocational  education  agencies.  We  pro- 
vided this  in  order  to  enable  unemployed 
parents  to  become  self-supporting  as 
soon  as  possible  in  those  cases  where  the 
type  of  work  which  they  had  engaged  in 
previously  is  no  longer  available  in  their 
community.  The  other  body  deleted  this 
provision.  In  conference,  the  House 
conferees  prevailed  and  it  was  restored. 

3.  OPTIONAL  EXCLUSION  BY  A  STATE  OF  CHILDREN 
IN  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION 

The  other  body  added  a  provision  giv- 
ing an  option  to  the  States  to  exclude 
aid  to  a  child  or  relative  in  any  month 
where  the  unemployed  parent  of  such  a 
child  was  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  this  amendment.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  mandatory  require- 
ment, but  simply  is  optional  with  the 
States. 

4.  FEDIRAL     PAYMENTS     FOR      FOSTER     CARE      OF 

DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

The  other  body  added  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  temporary — through 
June  30,  1962 — pajTnents  on  behalf  of 
children  in  foster  family  homes  provid- 
ing foster  care  for  children.  It  was  felt 
that  in  sc«ne  cases  dependent  children 
receiving  assistance  now  are  sometimes 
in  home  environments  that  are  contrary 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  children.  The 
amendment  requires  that  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  must  find  that 
the  particular  child  or  children  are  not 
receiving  proper  care  and  protection  in 
their  own  hc«nes.  Responsibility  is  giv- 
en to  the  appropriate  State  agency  to 
place  these  children  in  foster  family 
homes.  Assistance  is  provided  in  such 
cases  only  where  the  child  was  eligible 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  originally 
in  his  own  home  and  received  aid  in  the 
month  in  which  the  court  proceedings 


resulting  in  his  removal  were  initiated. 
The  provision  Is  applicable  only  to 
children  who  are  removed  from  their 
homes  on  or  after  May  1.  1961.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  this  amend- 
ment will  cost  between  $3  and  $4  million. 
Although  this  amendment  is  only  effec- 
tive through  June  30,  1962,  it  applies  to 
needy  dependent  children  whether  the 
parent  is  dead,  absent,  incapacitated  or 
unemployed. 

5.    TRAINING    GRANTS    FOR    PUBLIC    WELFARK 
PERSONNEL 

In  1956,  the  Congress  authorized 
through  June  30,  1962,  special  grants  for 
the  training  of  public  welfare  personnel. 
The  Federal  share  under  existing  law  is 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  training. 
The  other  body  added  an  amendment 
extending  for  1  year,  through  June  30. 
1963,  the  period  during  which  appropri- 
ations may  be  made  for  this  purpMDse.  and 
increasing  the  authorized  Federal  share 
of  State  expenditures  from  80  to  100 
F>ercent.  The  House  conferees  accepted 
this  amendment. 

6.    CHILDREN     IN     UNSUITABLE     HOMES 

On  January  17.  1961,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ad- 
vised State  agencies  administering  aid 
to  dependent  children  that  after  June 
30,  1961,  Federal  grants  would  not  be 
available  to  a  State  which  terminates 
assistance  to  children  in  a  home  deter- 
mined to  be  unsuitable  unless  the  State 
makes  other  provision  for  the  children 
affected.  The  other  body  added  an 
amendment  which  in  effect  provided  that 
Federal  pajTnents  were  not  to  be  with- 
held because  of  conditions  in  the  home 
in  which  a  child  resides  before  the  61st 
day  following  the  day  on  which  the  next 
regular  session  of  a  State's  legislature 
ends.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  withholding  paj-ments  from 
a  State  contained  in  this  amendment  of 
the  other  body.  However,  it  was  rewrit- 
ten to  provide  that  there  is  to  be  no 
withholding  of  any  F>ayment  to  which  a 
State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  prior 
to  September  1,  1962.  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  requires  that  aid  be  denied  under 
the  State  plan  with  respect  to  a  child 
because  of  conditions  in  the  home  in 
which  the  child  resides.  Under  this 
agreement,  there  is  provided  a  period  of 
time— up  to  September  1, 1962 — in  which 
further  study  can  be  given  to  this  prob- 
lem and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  can  cooperate  with 
the  States  in  working  out  a  solution  to  it. 

7.  CHANGE    IN    THE    NAME    OF    TITLE    IV    OF    THE 

SOCIAL   SECURITY    ACT 

The  other  body  changed  the  name  of 
title  rv  from  "Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren" to  "Aid  to  Families  With  Depend- 
ent Children."  The  Senate  receded  from 
this  amendment. 

8.  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN 
MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCt 
RECIPIENTS 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  the 
Congress  authorized  Federal  participa- 
tion up  to  S12  in  medical  care  expendi- 
tures in  behalf  of  recipients  of  old-age 
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assistance  over  and  above  the  general 
formula  for  participation  in  old-age 
assistance  payments.  The  other  body 
increased  the  maximum  from  $12  to  $15 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  to  be 
Federal  participation  in  medical  care 
expenditures  in  behalf  of  old-age  assist- 
ance recipients.  The  House  concurred  in 
this  amendment. 

»      CEILING     ON     PUBLIC     ASSISTANCE     GRANTS    TO 
PUERTO    RICO 

The  present  overall  ceiling  on  public 
assistance  grants  to  Puerto  Rico  is  $9 
million.  The  House  bill  temporarily  in- 
creased this  ceiling,  for  the  period  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  bill,  by  $75,000  for 
fiscal  year  1961  and  by  $300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  This  was  done  because  Puerto 
Rico  is  now  fully  utilizing  its  ceiling 
amount,  unlike  the  case  of  other  juris- 
dictions with  ceilings  on  their  grants. 
In  order  to  permit  Puerto  Rico  to  take 
advantage  of  the  increased  amount  made 
available  for  medical  care  for  old-age 
assistance  recipients,  the  other  body  in- 
creased the  ceiling  by  $75,000  for  fiscal 
year  1961  and  by  $425,000  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  For  fiscal  years  ending  after  June 
30.  1962.  the  ceiling  would  be  $9,125,000. 
Comparable  changes  were  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam, 
in  relation  to  the  medical-care  amend- 
ment. The  House  conferees  accepted 
this  amendment. 

10.  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  A  STATE  FOR  SALARIES 
AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  OF  EMPLOYEES  TEM- 
PORARILY ASSIGNED  OR  DETAILED  TO  ADMIN- 
ISTER THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

The  Other  body  added  an  amendment 
which  would  permit  reimbursement  to  a 
State  out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  for  salaries  and 
other  expenses  of  State  employees  who 
are  temporarily  assigned  or  detailed  to 
duty  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
help  in  the  performance  of  its  functions 
under  specified  provisions  of  law.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  this  amend- 
ment. 

11.  NUMBER     OF     PERSONS     AFFECTED     AND     COST 

UNDER     THE     CONFERENCE     REPORT 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  esti- 
mated that  if  all  States  fully  utilized  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  $305 
million,  with  1,126.000  persons  affected 
including  over  750,000  children.  How- 
ever, as  pointed  out  in  our  report  on  this 
bill  and  as  I  stated  on  the  floor,  it  was 
not  expected  that  there  would  be  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  would  be  less 
than  this  amount.  The  cost  under  the 
conference  version  of  this  bill  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $215  million.  This 
is  on  the  basis  that  about  half  of  the 
States  will  participate  and  that  the 
States  which  do  will  have  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  needy  children  covered  by 
the  conference  version  of  the  bill. 

Of  this  amouni,  $200  million  is  esti- 
mated to  be  the  cost  of  adding  unem- 
ployed parents  as  an  eligible  category. 

The  cost  of  the  increase  is  estimated 
to  be  $10  million,  in  the  maximum,  for 


medical  care  for  old-age  assistance 
recipients,  and  $3  to  $4  million  is  esti- 
mated to  be  the  cost  of  the  provision 
relating  to  foster  family  homes.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  all  together 
are  estimated  to  cost  about  $1  million. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
explanation  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
conferees  have  brought  to  the  House 
what  I  will  term  a  good  conference  re- 
port on  a  bad  bill. 

The  conference  report  is  good  in  that 
it  provides  some  needed  improvements 
with  regard  to  the  existing  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  bill  is  bad  because  what  is  pur- 
portedly a  temporary  program  will  in- 
evitably become  a  permanent  program 
costing  several  hundred  million  dollars 
annually  to  make  F^eral  funds  avail- 
able for  something  now  cared  for  by 
State  and  local  governments  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill  will  largely  be  to  in- 
crea.se  Federal  funds  and  to  reduce  State 
and  local  funds  used  for  child  assistance. 

The  Senate  amendments  that  are  ap- 
proved by  the  House  conferees  include: 
First,  a  change  in  the  House  effective 
date  from  April  1,  1961.  to  May  1.  1961; 
second,  a  provision  p>ermitting  a  State 
to  deny  aid  under  the  bill  if  a  parent 
receives  unemployment  compensation; 
third,  the  authorization  of  availability 
of  Federal  funds  with  respect  to  children 
placed  in  foster-family  homes  pursuant 
to  a  judicial  determination;  fourth,  a 
change  in  the  80  percent  limitation  to 
100  percent  for  Federal  funds  on  costs 
incurred  in  training  of  public  welfare 
personnel;  fifth,  an  increase  in  Federal 
matching  for  medical  care  expenditures 
for  old-age  assistance  recipients;  sixth, 
an  adjustment  and  broadening  of  the 
House  provisions  pertaining  to  ceilings 
on  grants  made  to  certain  possessions  of 
the  United  States;  and  seventh,  a  provi- 
sion allowing  the  reimbursement  of 
States  for  costs  incurred  with  respect  to 
State  employees  on  temporary  assign- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Labor  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Another  Senate  amendment  that  was 
accepted  by  the  House  but  with  signifi- 
cant amendment  pertained  to  the  denial 
of  Federal  aid  to  any  State  having  a  plan 
requiring  for  withholding  payments  with 
respect  to  a  child  because  of  conditions 
in  the  home.  The  House  receded  with 
an  amendment  providing  that  no  denial 
of  Federal  aid  to  a  State  occur  for  this 
cause  for  any  period  prior  to  September 
1.  1962.  This  House  amendment  will 
have  the  effect  of  allowing  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
but  I  commend  my  House  colleagues  who 
served  with  me  as  conferees  for  the  work 
they  did  in  conference. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    SALE    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  262  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4728)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  262  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4728.  a  bill  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4728  is  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments during  the  1961  calendar  year 
calling  for  the  sale  of  an  additional  $2 
billion  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  authority  of  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  commonly  called  Public  Law 
480. 

The  most  recent  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  was  Public  Law  86-341,  enacted 
September  21,  1959.  which  extended  the 
act  from  December  31,  1959.  to  Decem- 
ber 31. 1961,  and  authorized  the  President 
to  enter  into  agreements  during  each 
of  the  calendar  years  1960  and  1961  at 
the  rate  of  $1.5  billion  per  year,  plus  any 
unused  authorization  from  the  previous 
year. 

In  May  1960,  however.  President  Elsen- 
hower entered  into  an  agreement  with 
India  which  committed  to  this  one  coun- 
try $2.2  billion — more  than  two-third.s — 
of  the  total  authorization  for  title  I  for 
the  calendar  years  1960  and  1961.  This 
is  the  basic  reason  why  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary— to  restore  the  authorization  for 
these  2  calendar  years  back  to  the  ix)int 
where  it  would  be  except  for  the  Indian 
agreement. 

Because  the  total  amount  of  the  Indian 
agreement  exceeded  the  available  au- 
thorization for  the  calendar  year  1960. 
only  the  first-year  portion  of  the  agree- 
ment, amounting  to  about  $530  million, 
was  implemented  at  that  time.  The 
other  3 -year  portion  of  the  agreement 
was  formalized  in  January  1961.  using  up 
almost  $16  billion  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  enter  into  such  agreements  in 
this  current  calendar  year,  and  leaving  a 
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balance — due  to  carryover  from  1960 — 
of  about  $250  million. 

Other  agreements  signed  this  calendar 
year  have  not  taken  up  virtually  all  of 
the  1961  authorization,  so  that  operations 
under  title  I  will  be  brought  to  a  halt 
unless  this  additional  authorization  is 
provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  262, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  understanding  of  the 
rule  is  the  same  as  the  explanation  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr 
Madden].  It  calls  for  2  hours  general 
debate,  all  points  of  order  are  waived, 
and  under  the  5-minute  rule  all  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order. 

As  I  understand  the  bill  H.R.  4728, 
when  It  was  originally  established  back 
in  1954,  thLs  particular  program  was 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act.  It  started 
in  1954.  and  its  purpose  at  that  particu- 
lar time  was  to  dispo.se  of  our  farm  sur- 
pluses in  ar.  orderly  and  constructive 
manner.  None  of  us  can  find  objection 
to  the  purposis  for  which  this  act  was 
started  in  1954  because  at  that  particular 
time  we  had  many  billions  of  dollars  in 
farm  surpluses,  and  it  was  our  desire  and 
hope  that  we'  could  dispose  of  a  number 
of  these  surpluses,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  food  for  many  of  the  needy  coun- 
tries that  were  in  need  of  food  at  that 
particular  time. 

However,  after  this  program  has  been 
continued  fcT  these  many  years,  and  I 
believe  about  $11.4  billion  have  been  ex- 
pended on  it,  we  still  find  that  we  have 
some  $9  billion  in  farm  surpluses  at  the 
present  time. 

The  testimony,  as  I  understood  it  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  was  that  this 
bill  instead  of  now  being  a  program  to 
dispose  of  our  farm  surpluses  in  an  or- 
derly and  constructive  manner,  has  more 
or  less  turntd  into  a  world  welfare  pro- 
gram from  a  feeding  standpoint.  I  cite 
the  testimony  that  about  74  percent  of 
the  particular  amount  that  was  appro- 
priated 2  years  ago,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  mentioned,  has  gone  to 
three  countries;  namely,  India,  Poland, 
and  Pakistan. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  last  admin- 
istration entered  into  certain  agree- 
ments after  we  extended  the  act  2 
years  ago  providing  $li2  billion  for 
each  of  the  years  1960  and  1961.  Certain 
agreements  were  made  by  the  previous 
administration  last  May.  They  have 
been  added  tj  in  January  of  this  year. 
The  fund  is  now  down  to  about  $250  mil- 
lion, and  additional  funds  must  be  ob- 
tained, according  to  the  proponents  of 
the  bill,  to  carry  on  through  the  balance 
of  this  particular  year.  This  program 
calls  for  an  additional  $2  billion  at  this 
particular  time. 

As  I  understand  the  facts,  there  are 
about  $2.2  billion  that  has  gone  to  India. 
I  mention  India  because  I  do  think  we 
should  give  tliis  some  consideration  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  find  the  Premier 
of  India  has  criticized  the  United  States 


so  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  has  failed  to  criticize 
Russia  when  it  took  Hungary.  Yet  we 
have  about  $2.2  billion  in  these  commod- 
ities that  have  gone  to  the  country  of 
India. 

Some  of  these  other  countries  included 
in  this  program  are  Greece,  Israel,  In- 
dia, Uruguay,  Pakistan,  Chuia — that  is 
Taiwan — Poland,  Peru,  Vietnam,  Pin- 
land,  United  Arab  Republic.  Iceland, 
Chile.  Yugoslavia,  Spain,  Iran,  Korea, 
Ecuador,  Ceylon,  France,  Indonesia,  Bra- 
zil, Turkey,  and  Bolivia. 

This  covers  quite  a  bit  of  territorj'. 

Very  few  dollars  of  this  program  ever 
get  back  into  the  United  States. 

As  I  understand  the  program  further, 
when  it  was  started  we  considered  vari- 
ous parts  of  it  and  purpoiies,  such  as 
grants,  loans,  sale,  and  ba..-ter.  There 
is  testimony  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  he  has 
long  been  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bar- 
ter program  so  that  we  in  turn  could 
barter  our  excess  commodities  and  get 
sugar,  tin.  or  other  commodities  that 
we  might  need. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  apparently 
the  State  Department  has  taken  over 
this  program  rather  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  they  direct 
how  it  shall  operate.  The  barter  is  down 
now  around  $125  million  or  $135  million 
per  year,  which,  from  my  standpoint, 
is  the  most  important  part  of  this  par- 
ticular bill.  The  bill  calls  for  $2  bilUon. 
There  will  be  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  calls 
for  $1.1  billion.  In  other  words,  the 
minority  object  to  the  $2  billion  and  feel 
that  the  $1.1  billion  constitutes  ample 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  call  this  to  your  further  attention, 
that  the  program  does  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year.  Consequently,  hear- 
ings will  have  to  be  held  shortly  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  program  will  be  ex- 
tended. I  have  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  it  will  be  extended.  If  so,  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  look  into 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  or 
not  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  go- 
ing to  continue  this  program  with  a  view 
of  disposing  of  these  products  in  an 
orderly  manner  or  whether  they  are 
going  to  continue  the  program  through 
the  State  Department  and  operate  it  as 
a  worldwide  welfare  program. 

I  commend  the  proposed  amendment 
for  your  consideration.  I  shall  certainly 
support  it.  I  think  this  will  give  them 
ample  funds.  As  we  continue  to  study 
the  program  and  then  come  on  with  leg- 
islation to  continue  it,  which  T  think  the 
committee  will  do,  if  more  funds  are 
needed,  requests  can  be  considered  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St,  Ger- 
main]. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  with  profound  regret  that  1  join  with 


my  colleague,  from  Rhode  Island,  John 
FoGARTY,  in  announcing  the  death  of  the 
beloved  president  of  Providence  College, 
and  my  fellow  alumnus,  the  Ver>'  Rev- 
erend Robert  J.  Slavin,  of  the  Order  of 
the  Preachers. 

A  saintly  and  scholarly  man.  Father 
Slavin  was  born  54  years  ago,  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  His  early  desire  to  follow 
a  calling  to  the  priesthood  was  evidenced 
by  his  devout  service  as  an  altar  boy  in 
his  parish  church.  Even  as  a  young 
child,  all  his  actions  were  directed  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  his  fellow  men.  He 
was  loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  these  sentiments  have  been 
shared  by  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  over  the  years. 

After  graduating  from  Boston  College 
High  School,  he  entered  Providence  Col- 
lege, where  he  began  his  long  years  of 
study  for  the  Dominican  priesthood.  He 
subsequently  studied  at  St.  Rose  Priory. 
Springfield,  Ky.,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
College,  River  Forest,  111.,  Immaculate 
Conception  College,  Washington,  DC, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1934.  He  received  a  master  of  arts  de- 
gree from  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  that  same  year,  and  in  1935  he 
was  awarded  his  licentiate  in  sacred 
theology.  In  1936  he  was  granted  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  by  the 
Catholic  University. 

He  served  as  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  DePaul  University,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
following  this  he  held  a  similar  position 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
He  became  president  of  Providence  Col- 
lege in  May  1947  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  his  death  2  days  ago.  Father 
Slavin  was  the  recipient  of  honorary  de- 
grees from  Brown  University,  Br^'ant 
College,  Rhode  Island  College,  Rhode  Is- 
land College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied 
Sciences,  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  St.  John's  College,  Brookl>Ti.  NY. 
He  was  an  ofiBcer  and  member  of  numer- 
ous educational  organizations,  holding 
membership  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
and  the  advisory  committee  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  on 
medical  education. 

Father  Slavin  is  mourned  not  only  by 
the  faculty,  students,  and  the  alumni  of 
Providence  College,  but  by  all  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  have  benefited  in 
no  small  measure  from  his  wisdom, 
scholarship,  and  goodness.  The  loss  to 
his  college  and  our  State  is  irreparable. 
The  great  void  left  by  his  death  touches 
the  life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Rhode  Island.  His  contributions  to 
the  educational,  ci\ic,  and  religious  life 
of  our  community  are  so  great  that  he 
will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  public  benefactors  in  the 
history  of  Rhode  Island. 

To  his  grieving  father,  brother,  sisters, 
and  fellow  Dominican  priests,  we  offer 
our  most  sincere  sjinpathy.  In  contem- 
plating the  life  and  labors  of  the  late 
Very  Reverend  Father  Slavin.  one  can- 
not help  but  receive  inspiration  and 
courage.  May  Almighty  Grod  grant  him 
the  rich  eternal  reward  he  has  so  justly 
merited. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Avery  1 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
come  as  some  surprise  that  any  Member 
from  Kansas  would  take  the  floor  to  even 
make  any  adverse  comment  about  PubHc 
Law  480.  Kansas  has  benefited  probably 
more  under  this  law  than  any  other 
State.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  related 
problem  to  Public  Law  480,  and  I  would 
feel  less  than  responsible  if  I  did  not 
point  out  the  several  aspects  of  this  to 
the  House  here  this  afternoon.  This 
problem  deals  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

On  February  8,  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  the  President  said 
this: 

Our  agricultural  Industry  which  Is  of  un- 
paralleled efficiency  must  make  Its  full  con- 
tribution to  our  payments  balance. 

Now  from  that  statemen*-,  taken  in 
context  or  out  of  context,  I  could  not 
figure  out  just  what  it  meant.  Con- 
ceivably it  could  have  meant  that  this 
administration  was  no  longer  going  to 
support  Public  Law  480  because  it  had 
determined  that  it  had  an  adverse  or 
undesirable  effect  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  that  were  so  dramat- 
ically emphasized  toward  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1960  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1961.  Because  of  the  appre- 
hension that  arose  in  my  mind  by  reason 
of  that  statement  as  it  presented  itself,  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
asked  Mr  Freeman  what  that  statement 
meant  and  further  what  the  position,  if 
any,  was  that  this  administration  was 
going  to  take  on  Public  Law  480.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Freeman  was  not  sure  what 
the  statement  meant  either,  because  over 
2  weeks  elapsed  before  I  had  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  my  letter. 

His  reply  in  effect  says.  Yes.  this  ad- 
ministration doe.s  believe  in  the  principle 
of  Public  Law  480.  and  will  ask  for  its 
extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY  1  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  I  asked  several  questions  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480 
on  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Of  course,  to  me,  representing  an  agri- 
cultural area,  the  easy  position  to  take 
is  that  it  should  not  make  any  difference, 
that  we  should  proceed  to  dispose  of  all 
the  commodities  possible  regardless  of 
the  effect  on  the  Trea.ury.  I  asked  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  if  he  could  arrange  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  re- 
.sponsible  for  the  administration  of  this 
program  to  get  some  figures  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us  so  we  might  know  a  little  bit 
more  what  was  the  final  bookkeeping  re- 
sult of  something  like  8  years  of  opera- 
tion of  this  act.  Without  belaboring  you 
with  a  tremendous  number  of  figures  let 
me  say  this.  This  is  a  big  program.  Over 
$13  billion  worth  of  taxpayers'  money 
has  gone  into  this  program.  Commodi- 
ties to  that  amount  have  been  distrib- 
uted overseas  and  probably  very  little 
of  that  money  is  going  to  be  recaptured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  or  for 


any  of  the  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment— at  least  proportionately  very 
little. 

Please  understand,  I  am  not  saying, 
none,  because  some  of  it,  of  course,  has 
been  recovered  or  will  be  utilized  in  lieu 
of  other  American  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  titles  in  this 
bill  I  think  are  interesting.  Title  I  has 
been  discussed  by  our  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith!  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  discussed  later  in  some  detail  by 
members  of  the  legislative  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Title  I  is  the  biggest  title 
in  the  bill.  We  have  authorized  already 
the  spending  of  over  $9  billion  in  this 
particular  area.  Of  the  $9  billion  ap- 
proximately $6  billion  ha^  already  been 
committed  or  contracted  for  and  has  ac- 
tually moved  into  commerce  or  to  the 
point  of  receipt.  Prom  this  sale  there 
exists  at  this  time  about  $2*4  billion  of 
unused  foreign  currency.  That  much  is 
unused.  And  how  much  have  we  used? 
We  have  used  about  that  same  amount, 
or  51,715.900.000.  So  you  can  figure, 
roughly  speaking,  that  we  have  utilized 
about  $2  billion,  there  is  slightly  more  on 
deposit  available  for  future  use  of  the 
country. 

I  might  add  further  that  because  of 
an  amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, insisted  be  added  to  Public  Law 
480.  I  think  in  1958.  there  is  about  $35 
million  available  on  a  loan  basis  to 
American  industry  for  foreign  invest- 
ment that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
available. 

Title  II  has  to  do  with  gifts.  That 
should  be  distinguished  from  a  subsec- 
tion of  title  III.  Title  II  gifts  include 
govemment-to-govemment,  and  under 
this  particular  title  about  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  has  been  given  out- 
right to  other  governments. 

Title  III  is  very  interesting  and  goes 
to  the  barter  provision  and  al.so  gifts  to 
benevolent  organizations.  I  think  the 
House  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
$1.5  billion  worth  of  commodities  have 
been  given  by  Commodity  Credit  to 
benevolent  organizations.  The  principal 
ones  are  as  follows:  The  Catholic  War 
Relief  Services,  the  Church  World  Serv- 
ice— that  is  the  Episcopalian  benevolent 
service  organization — the  Lutheran 
World  Relief  Society:  CARE,  which  is, 
I  understand,  an  associated  group  of 
benevolent  and  religious  organizations 
for  the  distribution  of  surplus  products 
to  foreign  nations.  There  is  also  a 
Jewish  organization  called  Hadassah  for 
the  distribution  of  food. 

Not  only  have  the  commodities  been 
given  but  the  U.S.  Government  has  also 
paid  the  cost  of  transportation  of  these 
commodities.  You  will  recall  there  was 
in  an  earlier  extension  of  the  act  an 
amendment  added  to  the  bill  that  the 
shipping  must  be  carried  in  what  we  call 
American  bottoms,  that  is,  these  com- 
modities must  be  shipped  in  vessels  op- 
erated by  American  lines.  I  might  add 
parenthetically  for  those  of  you  who 
represent  coastal  areas  that  there  is  a 
subsidy  in  this  bill  for  your  economic 
interest  group,  because  that  transporta- 
tion cost  is  about  twice  what  it  could  be 


competitively  if  the  goods  were  shipped 
in  vessels  under  the  flag  of  other  na- 
tions. So  this  is  not  all  a  subsidy  to  the 
American  farmer. 

The  other  part  of  title  III  I  mentioned 
previously,  that  is,  the  barter  provision. 
I  think  the  record  should  be  abundantly 
clear  that  the  House  would  insist  that 
this  particular  authority  or  title  be  given 
higher  priority  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Again  quoting  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  he  said  that  the  Department 
did  not  want  to  barter,  they  did  not  want 
to  trade.  They  want  to  make  grants  or 
take  soft  currencies  under  title  I  we  can- 
not use,  but  they  are  reluctant  to  enter 
into  this  barter  arrangement.  That 
certainly  I  cannot  understand.  I  am 
sure  the  House  would  agree  with  me  that 
more  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  the 
authority  in  Public  480.  the  barter 
provision,  rather  than  through  the  soft 
currency  and  the  gift  authority.  Under 
the  barter  provision  there  is  no  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

This  bill  should  pass,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  look  at  it  in  perspec- 
tive not  only  to  see  what  it  does  to  the 
Treasury  but  also  to  note  the  possible 
adverse  effect  it  has  on  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  to  further  admonish  the 
Department  to  increase  the  utilization  of 
title  III. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4728  >  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4728,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  this  bill 
to  the  House  I  want  to  say  I  take  great 
pride  that  I  have  participated  in  the 
preparation  and  passage  of  all  bills 
through  which  we  have  provided  pro- 
grams for  the  disposition  of  our  great 
agricultural  abundance. 

Some  people  regard  our  agricultural 
abundance  as  some  sort  of  a  curse  or  a 
burden.  Actually,  I  consider  it  a  bless- 
ing and  a  challenge.  This  abundance  is 
a  challenge  to  us.  It  is  a  clear  Indica- 
tion that  we  have  failed  in  the  past  very 
mi.serably  to  master  the  arts  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Through  all  the  years  our  mothers  and 
fathers  have  prayed  that  a  merciful  Lord 
would  make  our  fields  to  flourish  and  our 
people  to  prosper.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  here  in  this  great  Repub- 
lic of  ours.  Our  fields  have  flourished 
and  our  people  have  prospered.  We  have 
mastered  the  arts  and  techniques  of 
production. 
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Our  farmers  have  performed  magnifi- 
cently both  in  times  of  peace  and  in 
times  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
they  have  made  our  fields  flourish  and 
our  people  prosper,  somehow  men  in 
just  about  all  walks  of  life  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  farmer  and  hold 
him  up  to  ridicule  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  country  and 
even  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
tried  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  when  I  say  we  have  tried,  I  mean 
the  members  of  both  major  parties  have 
tried,  working  faithfully  and  diligently 
together  to  provide  some  techniques  of 
distribution.  We  have  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  just  about  every 
I>ower  and  authority  that  has  been  re- 
quested. The  outgoing  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  more  money  and  more 
manp>ower  and  more  commissions  and 
more  committees  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  in  an  effort  to  do  a  good 
job.  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  spent 
more  money  than  all  of  his  predecessors 
put  together.  Notwithstanding  that  fact, 
we  stiill  have  an  abundance  of  gigantic 
proportions,  an  abundance  which  we 
have  tried  to  share  with  the  less  for- 
tunate peoples  of  the  world.  We  have 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
right  to  sell  these  commodities  for  dol- 
lars. We  have  given  him  the  right  to 
sell  these  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rency. We  have  given  him  a  right  to 
barter  these  commodities  for  strategic 
materials  needed  in  our  own  economy 
and.  yes.  we  have  given  him  the  right 
to  grant  and  to  give  away  the  vital  food 
and  fibers  we  now  have  in  storage 
wherever  a  need  can  be  shown  anywhere 
on  this  earth. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  dispose  of  the  great  abundance 
we  have  harvested.  Unfortunately,  our 
problem  of  abundance  has  been  aggra- 
vated with  the  harvesting  of  eveiT  crop. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  with  about  $3.5 
billion  invested  in  wheat  alone,  about 
$2.5  billion  invested  in  corn  and.  prob- 
ably, $1'2  billion  or  $2  billion  in  cotton. 
a  total  investment  in  surplus  commodi- 
ties of  approximately  $9  billion.  Com- 
modities which  we  have  been  unable  to 
sell  or  to  barter  away  or  to  even  give 
away.  We  have  granted  the  Secretary 
the  right  to  make  these  commodities 
available  to  needy  people  here  at  home — 
to  the  people  in  our  orphanages,  in  our 
schools,  and  in  our  charitable  and  elee- 
mosynary institutions.  We  have  tried 
to  put  food  into  the  hungry  mouths  of 
Americans,  and  we  have  made  these 
commodities  available  to  people  around 
the  globe  and.  yet.  we  find  we  are  still 
faced  with  a  problem  of  abundance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  list  of  the  names  of  the  countries, 
which  have  participated  in  this  very 
magnanimous  program  during  1960  and 
thus  far  in  1961.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  had  this  program  but  for  the 
fact  that  we  did  have  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber.  I  do  not  think  we  were 
prompted  entirely  by  motives  of  generos- 
ity. This  program  started  out  to  be  a 
surplus  disposal  program — an  interna- 
tional trade  program — a  program 
through  which  we  thought  we  would  be 
able  to  expand  our  foreign  markets. 


UsK  or  TnxE  I,  Public  Law  480  Attthoriza- 
TiON.  Calendak  Teaks  i960  and  1961 

[Authoriiatlon  of  $1.5  billion  plus  carryover  from  pre- 
vious year  available  eacn  of  tbew  2  j'ears) 
Calendar  year  1900 

MiUknit 

Carryover $556 

New  authoritation 1,800 

Total  available 2.055 


Estimated 

CCC  cost 

Country 

Date  signed 

including 
ccean  trans- 
portation 

Tkoit*ond» 

Greece 

Jan.     7,1860 

$6,511 

Israel 

do 

39.424 

Inflia  (.oupplement) 

Jan.      R.  1960 

52.367 

I  rupuay  («upplenient>... 

Jan.    13.1060 

5.989 

Pakiiitan  (supplement)... 

Jan.    2S.1960 

38,650 

Cfiina  (Taiwan)  (supple- 

ment)  

Feb.   11.1960 

9.697 

Poland  (supplement) 

...  .do 

68.65!i 

Peni 

Feb.   12.1060 

17..'>43 

Vietnam  (supplement).. 

Feb.   13.1960 

2.059 

Inilia  (.•iupplinient) 

Mar   21.  I960 

12.615 

Kinlan<l  

Mar   23, 1060 

5,311 

I  iiiiod    Arali    Republic 

(Ki»yi>t)  (supplement)  . 

Mar,  26. 1960 

14,781 

loi'iaml 

Apr.     6.  1960 

2.404 

Pakistan  (supplement)... 

Apr.    11.1960 

16.326 

PftkLMiUi 

do 

115.033 

In.li.li 

May    4. 1960 

529.  750 

Finland  (supplement) .  . . 

May    6.1960 

100 

Pakistan  (supplement)... 

Mav  27. 1060 

700 

Chile  

June  2. 19G0 
June     3.  I960 

4.207 

VufcoslaTia 

26.040 

Spain 

June  22.1960 

71.637 

Israel  (.supplement) 

June  30,1960 

7..S58 

Vit>tnam  (supplement)... 

do 

1.248 

Poland 

July  21.  1960 
July  26. 1960 
July   29.1960 

18.^.581 

Iran  . 

12.488 

India  (supplement) 

6S.000 

Iniied    Arab    Re|Hiblic 

(Epypt) 

Aup.     1.  1960 

88.176 

riiite<l    Arab    Republic 

(-'yria) 

Aup.    9. 1060 

26,377 

Chile  (amendnienl) 

Auft.   12.1960 

350 

China  (Taiwan) 

Aui!.  jm.  loeo 
Sept.  16,  loeo 

20.  .^85 

Korea  (supplement) 

810 

lnit«'d    .^ral>    liepuMic 

(.^vria)  Cimendntenl). 

?ept.  17, 1060 

1.618 

Pakistan  (supplement)... 

Sept.  23.1960 

15.966 

Imlta  (supnlemenl) 

Iran  (suipleraent) 

do 

17.  151 

Sept.  26.  1960 

16.834 

Ectjador 

Sept.  27. 106O 

1.000 

Cevlon. 

t-ept.  30,  loeo 
Oct.    M.  1960 

7.200 

Irugiiay  (suj'plement)... 

3.294 

Ir;m  (supi»lement) 

Oct.    20.1960 

1.217 

N'iolnani .. 

Oct.  28.  1960 
Kov.    4.  196f» 

11.223 

France 

2.532 

Indonesia 

Nov.  \  1960 
Nov.  7.1960 
Nov.  8.1960 
Dec.  2S.1960 
Dec.  29.1960 

22.723 

Orceop 

l.').  499 

Chile 

41.100 

Korea       .  .  

51.900 

Hrazil  (amendment) 

57.  210 

Total  committed,  1060 

Calfndar  pear  t9C>l 

Carryover  

New  authorization 


Slillion* 

..  $1,715 


....    $310 
....  1,500 


Total  available  for  1061 

1.840 

Estimated 
CCC  cost 

Cmmtry 

Date  signed 

including 
ocean  trans- 
portation 

nouMndt 

Inilia  (balance  of  4-vear 

$1..'>89,250 

apreenient).^ 

Tiirkev 

Jan.    11,1061 

23, 478 

Iniied    Arab    Republic 

Jan.    16,1961 

4.  762 

(Kpypt). 

Cliina  (Taiwan)  (supple- 

Feb.    9,1961 

5,700 

ment). 

Ireland  (suppU'nient ) . . . . 

Fob.  27.1961 

75 

Indonesia  (supplement).. 

Mar.    2,1961 

7.014 

India  (supplement) 

Mar.    9.  1961 

43.500 

Pakistan  (supplement)... 

Mar.  11.1961 

9.249 

Ho 

do 

4.  100 

Vietnam 

Mar.  2,M9«1 
Mar.  29, 1961 

3.425 

Turkey  (supplement) 

19.500 

Ecuador 

Apr.    3, 1961 

Apr.    7, 1961 

do 

2.400 

Iceland    .. 

2,158 

Bolivia 

5,000 

MiUioni 

Total  committed,  1061 $1. 720 

Balance  Apr.  8,  1961 120 

>  1st  year  of  4-year  agreement. 
'  Financinft  for  last  3  years  of  4-ye»r  agreement  signed 
May  4, 1960. 


In  connection  with  the  observation 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  addressed 
the  House  a  moment  ago.  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  have  been  disappointed, 
because  the  authority  to  barter  these 
commodities  away  for  strategic  mate- 
rials has  not  been  carried  out  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law.  We 
did  barter  successfully  and  well  for  more 
than  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  strategic 
materials  which  are  now  worth  i>erhaps 
a  hundred  million  dollars  more  than 
they  were  at  the  time  we  received  them ; 
and  on  these  materials  we  have  saved 
$105  million  a  year  storage  cost.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  barter  was  stopped  and 
our  committee  has  never  been  able  to 
find  out  just  why  barter  transactions 
were  abandoned. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  my  neighbor 
has  something  in  abundance  he  does 
not  need  and  I  have  something  in  abun- 
dance that  I  do  not  need,  and  each  of 
us  wants  the  thing  the  other  has.  it  is 
only  a  natural  and  reasonable  thing 
for  us  to  barter  and  trade.  If  there 
is  anything  evil  and  unholy  or  un- 
American  or  unconstitutional  about  bar- 
ter transactions  I  challenge  anyone  in 
or  out  of  the  Government  to  come  to 
our  committee  room  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  the  information  he  has.  We 
have  asked  this  question  in  the  com- 
mittee room  time  and  time  again:  First, 
why  has  barter  been  abandoned?  Sec- 
on(i,  what  is  evil  and  unholy  about 
barter?  W^hat  is  wrong  about  it? 
What  is  unwise  about  it? 

Perhaps  someone  may  suggest  that 
barter  transactions  interfere  with  nor- 
mal trade  and  commerce.  I  have  said 
to  those  who  make  that  assertion:  Give 
me  the  facts  in  any  one  CJisc  to  show 
where  barter  has  interfered  with  the 
commerce  of  the  world  or  with  our 
domestic  commerce.  No  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  submit  documentaiT  evi- 
dence. It  happens  to  be  only  the  opinion 
of  one  or  two  men  perhaps  that  has 
brought  about  the  abandonment  of  our 
barter  transactions.  Barter  has  been 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  First 
is  the  sale  for  dollars,  then  sale  for 
foreign  currencies,  then  give-away  pro- 
visions, then  if  you  can  neither  sell  for 
dollars,  foreign  currencies,  or  give  it 
away,  they  will  try  to  barter  it  away. 

Then  we  were  told  we  were  bartering 
for  things  we  did  not  need.  Our  reply 
was  that  if  we  were  bartering  for  things 
we  did  not  need  it  is  not  our  fault,  but 
the  fault  of  those  administering  the 
program,  because  you  will  find  in  the 
reports  of  the  committee  that  we  should 
not  barter  for  things  not  needed.  So  in 
a  revision  of  Public  Law  480  we  wrote 
into  the  act  as  guidelines  that  the 
President  must  make  up  and  provide 
lists  of  articles  for  which  we  would  bar- 
ter. We  understand  that  list  has  been 
made.  We  also  have  been  notified  that 
our  various  agencies  are  anxious  to  use 
surplus  commodities  to  barter  for  stra- 
tegic materials  needed  in  our  defense 
program.  Yet  the  whole  thing  seems 
to  be  stymied. 

When  you  come  to  this  bill  it  does  not 
amend  the  substantive  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480.  We  will  have  to  bring 
in  an  extension  bill  at  a  later  date  dur- 
ing this  session  because  Public  Law  480 
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expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  This  bill 
only  authorizes  the  use  of  $2  billion 
more  of  these  commodities  to  be  used 
by  our  Government  in  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. Actually.  I  suppose  that  we  have 
a  great  surplus  not  only  of  agricultural 
commodities  but  of  foreign  currencies. 
In  the  next  bill  ue  will  try  to  provide 
some  convertibility  provision  so  that  we 
can  convert  the  currency  from  one  coun- 
try into  the  currency  of  another  country. 

Coming  to  the  bill  now  before  us,  It 
Is  an  authorization  to  use  $2  billion  more 
of  commodities.  No  one  can  say  it  is 
back-door  spending,  because  we  have  al- 
ready spent  the  money.  We  have  al- 
ready purchased  and  paid  for  the  com- 
modities. Our  warehouses  are  bulging 
with  food  and  fiber,  and  we  know  the 
food  is  deteriorating.  It  is  going  out  of 
condition  and  being  used  for  purposes 
other  than  for  human  consumption. 

Are  we  going  to  refuse  to  grant  this 
authority  and  abandon  the  Public  Law 
480  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  or  are  we  going  to  authorize  the 
use  of  this  $2  billion'' 

Why  is  the  $2  billion  necessary?  If 
you  will  read  the  report  you  will  see 
that  in  May  of  1960  the  President  com- 
mitted S2.2  billion  to  one  country,  to-wit, 
India,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
money  available  to  him  for  the  full  2 
years  1960  and  1961.  I  understand  now 
that  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  have  only  slightly  more  than  $100 
million  left  to  finish  out  the  year.  I  do 
not  say  this  critically,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  information  we  have  in- 
dicates that  of  the  commodities  made 
available  more  than  74  percent  went  to 
India,  to  Pakistan,  and  to  Poland.  The 
rest  went  to  a  long  list  of  little  countries 
in  small  amounts. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the  In- 
dian agreement,  but  the  fact  Is  that  of 
the  amount  of  foreign  currency  to  be 
received  by  us  we  only  actually  set  aside 
about  15  percent  for  our  own  use;  42*2 
percent  of  the  remainder  is  to  be  a  loan 
to  be  repaid  to  us  in  rupees,  the  Indian 
currency,  over  a  period  of  40  years.  The 
other  42 '2  percent  is  a  grant  or  a  gift. 
I  hope  that  will  not  be  a  pattern  for  all 
of  the  transactions  hereafter  to  follow. 

But  it  is  a  solemn  commitment  made 
in  May  1960  which  our  Government  in 
good  faith  must  keep. 

The  question  comes  up  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  good  program.  I  say 
it  is  a  good  program.  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  before,  and  I  say  now,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
criticism,  remarkably  free  from  graft 
and  fraud,  and  that  we  have  accom- 
plished a  lot  with  it. 

I  do  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
think  the  farmer  has  been  bearing  an 
unfair  share  of  the  cost  of  our  foreign 
policy  program.  Why  should  all  of  this 
enormous  expenditure  be  charged  to  the 
farm  program,  and  yet  it  is  so  charged, 
in  the  public  mind? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say.  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  this  program  originally,  I 


am  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  There  was 
a  question,  however,  that  I  did  want  to 
ask,  with  reference  to  the  hearings  on 
page  4,  in  which  you  asked  these  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman: 

First  I  would  like  you  to  tell  the  commit- 
tee, Lf  you  can,  why  it  is  that  no  title  IV 
program  has  been  constimmated. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  cer- 
tainly friendly  toward  title  IV.  We  are  push- 
ing title  IV.  And  we  expect  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement within  the  very  near  future  of 
onr  first  transaction  under  the  program. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
Congress  authorized  programs  under  title 
IV  as  a  loan  program? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  Is  true. 

The  Chaikman.  That  la  the  program  that 
contemplates  sales  for  dollars,  at  low  Interest 
rates? 

The  question  I  wanted  to  put  to  the 
distingui.shed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  is.  What  has  been 
done,  if  anything,  since  the  date  of  these 
hearings  with  reference  to  title  rv,  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  large  part  of  the  fu- 
ture of  this  program,  if  it  is  tC'  be  suc- 
cessful? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  I  think  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  no  transactions  were 
closed  under  that  title.  Our  committee 
has  had  information  to  the  effect  that 
many  countries  were  willing  to  purchase 
these  commodities  for  dollar  credit  if  low 
interest  rates  could  be  provided  and  long- 
term  payment  programs  could  be  ar- 
ranged. Unfortunately,  not  a  single 
transaction  has  been  closed  under  title 
IV  since  we  passed  it. 

Now,  we  provided  that  the  interest 
rate  should  not  exceed  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  recom- 
mended that  it  be  about  2  percent,  and 
that  the  commodities  be  sold  with  a  re- 
payment period  of  up  to  20  years.  In- 
stead of  taking  what  we  provided  as  a 
maximum,  the  administrator  provided 
that  as  a  minimum,  and  the  interest 
rate,  I  think,  was  above  4  percent,  and 
no  country  was  able  to  pay  that  high  in- 
terest rate:  consequently  no  transactions 
were  closed. 

Now.  you  asked  me  the  question  "What 
has  happened  since  these  hearings."  I 
am  told  that  they  are  working  on  some 
transactions  now.  and  they  hope  to  con- 
summate at  least  one  of  them  in  the 
very  near  future.  But.  I  can  say  to  my 
friend  that  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  our 
committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
situation,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  urge, 
and  to  bring  about  the  yse  of  title  4. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  one  additional 
question? 

Mr.   COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  refer  to  page  14 
of  the  hearings,  near  the  top. 

Mr.  loANES.  In  most  cases  we  have  come 
mighty  close  to  that.  With  regard  to  the 
Cooley  provision  you  talk  of,  without 
Identifying  particular  countries — I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  do  that  on  the  record — 
there  are  two  countries  that  refused  to  permit 
any  loans  to  American  business.  The  al- 
ternative Is  to  say,  "No"  to  them  completely 
and  not  move  the  commodity,  or  to  negotiate 
as  best  you  can  and  hope  that  next  year  you 
will  do  a  better  Job  of  convincing  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  agree  that  In 
order  to  move  commodities  you  are  going  to 
have  to  make  up  your  mind  about  that? 

Mr.  lOANKS.  Yes,  sir. 


Then  there  follows  quite  a  statement 
by  you  as  chairman,  and  I  will  not  read 
It,  regarding  the  long-term  interest  rate. 
I  want  to  know  why  that  program  has 
not  been  pushed  harder. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  the  basic  agree- 
ment must  provide  for  the  setting  aside 
of  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currency 
generated  by  the  transaction.  I  offered 
that  amendment  which  was  adopted.  I 
was  prompted  to  do  so  by  many  business- 
men who  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  good 
idea.  I  think  the  program  has  t>een  very 
wisely  and  well  administered.  But  the 
recipient  country  must  agree,  in  the 
basic  agreement,  to  a  set  aside  of  that 
25  percent  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  as  the  Cooley  funds,  and  I 
think  we  should  insist  on  its  being  in 
every  basic  agreement. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  supf>ort  the  chairman 
in  that.  I  think  this  long-term  develop- 
ment that  we  have  talked  about  basically 
in  some  of  these  countries  ought  to  be 
carried  out  by  loans  from  receipts  under 
these  programs  which  are  there,  and 
which  stay  in  those  countries.  That 
seems  to  me  one  way  in  which  we  can 
use  these  counterpart  funds  that  come 
as  a  result  of  these  agreements,  rather 
than  coming  back  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  asking  for  sup- 
port, as  we  did  yesterday  for  some  $500 
million  for  South  and  Central  America. 
I  do  not  say  that  program  is  wrong,  but 
I  think  we  can  do  more  with  thi.<5 
program. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
committee  developed  in  these  hearings 
that  there  are  large  amounts  of  counter- 
part funds  in  many  of  these  countries 
which  are  not  being  used  and  which 
ought  to  be  loaned  at  low  interest  to 
businesses  that  can  help  develop  some 
of  these  underdeveloped  countries  where 
these  products  are  sold. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  back  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan  there  was  objection  to 
our  using  anything  that  we  had  re- 
ceived of  value  even  to  pay  our  own 
expenses.  Under  this  program  we  have 
used  $1,609  million  to  pay  American  ex- 
penses abroad.  In  other  words,  we  have 
saved  that  much  in  dollars;  we  have 
paid  that  much  with  surplus  commod- 
ities. If  we  could  use  the  25  percent  set- 
aside  for  American  businessmen  to  bor- 
row and  to  build  in  foreign  countries 
I  think  it  would  benefit  the  receipient 
country.  Another  thing  that  we  could 
do  to  improve  our  situation,  and  we  are 
trying  to  do  It,  is  to  promote  better 
markets  for  our  farm  commodities  In 
foreign  countries.  We  have  set-aside, 
I  think  it  is  5  percent,  to  be  used  by  the 
administration  , in  market  promotional 
work. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Was  there  not  some 
evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was 
only  up  to  2  percent  in  some  of  these 
countries? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  we  authorized  5 
percent,  but  unfortunately  they  have  not 
used  the  money.  They  have  used  about 
half  of  what  we  authorized. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  these  suggestions  coming  out  of 
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the  Committee  on  Agriculture  are  very 
good  and  I  should  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  can  stimulate  who- 
ever is  in  charge  of  this  program  to  use 
some  of  these  tools  which  you  have 
given  them  in  some  of  this  legislation, 
which  I  think  is  broadly  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  shall  certainly  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
on  page  11  of  the  hearings  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  PoageI  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  42  percent  of  this 
$2  billion  Indian  transaction  is  an  out- 
right gift. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  42 '2  percent  is  a 
gift,  42^2  percent  a  loan,  and  15  percent 
is  reserved  for  US.  uses. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  questioning  Depart- 
ment witnesses,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  further  established  the  fact  or  in 
answer  to  his  question  it  was  Indicated 
that  the  E)ep>artment  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  that  policy  would  continue. 
What  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  was  disturbed  over 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  agreement 
might  be  considered  as  a  pattern  for 
future  transactions.  Certainly  we  do 
not  agree.  I  am  sure  we  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI  that 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Indian  agree- 
ment calls  for  a  donation  of  42^2  per- 
cent of  the  amount  involved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  My  question  Is:  Did  we 
get  any  agreement  or  any  statement  out 
of  the  Department  witnesses  Indicating 
that  that  pattern  will  not  be  followed 
under  this  bill,  or  are  we  to  assume  that 
$500  million  of  this  $2  billion  will  be 
given  away  in.<=tead  of  being  traded  for 
foreign  goods? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoAGE]  tried  to  make  his  position  per- 
fectly clear.  I  think  he  did.  I  am  sure 
the  administrators,  the  people  in  the 
Department,  know  how  the  committee 
feels  about  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  All  I  could  get  from  the 
answers  to  the  questions  was  that  they 
would  study  the  matter,  but  they  made 
no  commitment  to  the  committee  and 
therefore  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  agreement  was 
made  In  May  1960,  and  these  are  new 
fellows  down  there  now.  I  can  only  hope 
they  will  not  have  to  follow  the  old 
pattern. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thought  we  might  get 
a  commitment  out  of  them  that  If  the 
old  pattern  was  wrong  It  would  be  dis- 
carded and  would  not  be  followed  In  con- 
nection with  this  $2  billion. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  It 
very  clear  at  the  outset  of  this  debate 
that  I  favor  and  support  Public  Law  480. 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  the  writing  of 
this  tremendously  useful  and  construc- 
tive law  in  the  83d  Congress.    Through 


the  years  it  has  been  invaluable  In  im- 
plementing both  our  foreign  and  our  ag- 
ricultural policies,  and  Its  benefits  have 
become  widely  recognized  by  farmers, 
taxpayers,  and  the  general  public. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  does  just  one  thing — it 
Increases  by  $2  billion  the  amount  of 
funds  which  can  be  spent  during  the  bal- 
ance of  calendar  year  1961  to  finance 
foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I  of 
the  act.  This  $2  billion  would  be  over 
and  above  the  $1.5  billion  already  au- 
thorized and  already  spent. 

You  win  note  that  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
signed  a  minority  report  as  to  the  $2- 
bllllon  authorization,  contending  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  not 
justified  their  asking  for  $2  billion.  They 
did  justify  their  asking  for  $1.1  billion. 
Our  minority  had  In  mind  that  in  view 
of  the  large  expenditures  being  made 
under  Public  Law  480  and  the  large  ex- 
penditures contemplated  the  Congress 
should  not  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  more  money  than  was  obligated. 

I  think  It  stands  to  reason  that  that 
should  be  done  not  only  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  program  but  to  relieve  it  of 
any  criticism  by  having  It  said  that  we 
are  Issuing  blank  checks  for  agreements 
which  are  still  In  the  embryo  stage  and 
have  not  been  entered  into.  So  I  pro- 
pose to  present  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time  to  reduce  this  $2-billlon  au- 
thorization by  $900  million,  which  would 
authorize  then  the  expenditure  of  $1.1 
billion  in  addition  to  the  funds  which 
they  already  have  on  hand. 

It  is  our  contention  that  they  have 
ample  money  to  carry  on  this  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year 
1961,  and  that  is  all  that  the  $2  billion 
authorization  applies  to. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  at  this  time 
that  It  is  necessary  to  extend  Public 
Law  480  before  this  session  of  Congress 
adjourns  In  that  the  act  will  expire  on 
December  31,  1961.  I  understand  that 
full  and  ample  hearings  will  be  held 
within  the  next  few  weeks  at  which  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  at  that  time  whatever  new 
authorizations  are  ready  or  are  justified 
I  am  sure  will  be  approved. 

I  certainly  want  to  vote  for  all  the 
authorization  money  that  Is  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  program,  but  I  am  quite 
skeptical  of  this  Idea  of  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  agreements 
which,  as  I  say,  are  still  -n  the  embrj'o 
stage  and  have  not  come  into  being.  As 
far  £is  the  amount  of  money  on  hand, 
which  has  been  referred  to,  the  balance 
on  April  8,  1961,  was  $120  million.  That 
is  in  addition  to  the  $1.1  billion  that  has 
previously  been  authorized  which  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $1,220  million  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  1961. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  $1,200  million  is 
the  gentleman  referring  to? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  referring  to  the 
$1.1  billion  that  has  been  already  au- 
thorized and  committed,  as  I  understand 
it. 


Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  understand. 
Let  us  see  If  we  cannot  understand  It. 
What  figure  of  $1,200  million  is  there? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  According  to  my  fig- 
ures, the  balance  as  of  April  8.  1961,  is 
$120  million. 

Mr.  POAGE.    Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  And  the  new  authori- 
zation for  the  calendar  year  1961  Is  $1,500 
million. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Where  Is  that  now? 
That  is  the  one-half  of  the  $3  billion 
authorization  which  was  made;  is  that 
what  you  were  referring  to? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     Yes,  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  that  Is  correct,  but  If 
I  understand  It,  that  money  has  long 
since  been  committed  and  at  least  most 
of  It  was  committed  prior  to  the  20th 
day  of  January  1961. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  All  I  know  about  it  is 
on  page  2  of  the  document  handed  to  me 
this  morning — it  says,  "carryover  $340 
million." 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  carryover,  begin- 
ning the  1st  of  January  1961;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  on  the  20th  day  of 
January  1961.  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  says  the  new  au- 
thorization for  the  calendar  year  1961  is 
$1.5  billion. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  Is  correct,  but  by 
the  20th  day  of  January,  that  was  not 
correct;  was  It? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  total  available  for 
1961  was  $1,840  million  and  they  com- 
mitted in  1961  $1,720  mllhon,  leaving  a 
balance  on  April  8,  1961.  of  $120  million. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  Is  correct  so  there 
Is  only  $120  million  left. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  imagine  under  that 
kind  of  analysis,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  So  it  Is  not  fair  to  say 
that  $1,700  million  Is  to  be  available  to 
carry  on  this  program.  There  Is  only 
$120  million,  or  there  was,  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  refer  to  the  new  au- 
thorization for  the  year  1961,  and  it  is  all 
in  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct,  but  4 
months  of  the  year  1961  have  gone  by. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  appreciate  that  fact, 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  correct  in  his 
analysis,  and  if  we  can  correct  the  rec- 
ord In  that  respect. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  saying  there  Is  $1,700 
million  available  at  this  time,  because  it 
is  not  there. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Looking  at  your  record  on 
page  9  of  your  hearings,  the  chairman 
said: 

How  much  money  do  you  have  now  un- 
committed? 

The  answer  was,  "$150  million." 
Since  the  time  of  the  hearings,  up  un- 
til the  date  of  April  8  that  you  have  on 
this  other  statement  that  I  find  here, 
there  was  $20  million  committed.  So, 
according  to  your  figures  before  us  here. 
3'ou  have  $120  million  uncommitted.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is 
correct. 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  At  least,  if  your  hearings 
are  conect.  then  you  are  correct  in  your 
statement. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  correct;  there 
is  no  argument  about  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  was  raising.  The  gentleman  said  that 
$1,700  million  is  presently  available. 
There  is  only  $120  million,  and  that  is 
e.xactly  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  made,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  now  con- 
fesses. But  there  is  not  $1,700  million 
available  at  this  time,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  first  said: 

There  Is  only  $120  million. 

Mr  BOW.  One  further  observation. 
I  confess  surprise  to  find  further  in  the 
same  statement  that  there  is  approxi- 
mately $150  million  still  uncommitted — 
now  $120  million— and  reference  to  $2 
billion.  Listen  to  this  language:  "The 
small  balance  of  S2  billion."  I  am  a 
httle  startled  to  find  that  people  are 
coming  up  from  downtown  and  speak- 
ing of  $2  billion  as  a  small  balance. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  notice  here  that  in 
the  debate  the  phrase  "moneys  avail- 
able" is  used  frequently.  Unfortunately, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit,  there  is 
not  any  money  available.  The  bill  itself 
authorizes  the  Department  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  the  sale  of  commodities 
for  which  this  Government  is  to  receive 
foreign  currencies  which  are  not  con- 
vertible. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  to  the 
gentleman  here  is  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  practically  all 
its  funds  exhausted  a  few  months  ago, 
and  the  Congress  refused  to  restore  that 
capital  impairment.  The  Corporation 
can  get  its  funds  in  two  ways:  Rrst, 
through  the  appropriation  process  where 
we  put  up  American  dollars  for  that 
which  they  sell  for  foreign  currency,  or 
they  can  sell  for  dollars  and  have  those 
funds  available. 

So  I  may  point  out  again  that  this  bill 
under  which  we  are  selling  commodities 
for  which  we  paid  American  dollars,  sell- 
ing them  for  foreign  currencies  which 
are  not  convertible,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  called  on  to  appro- 
priate dollar  for  dollar  every  dollar 
amount  which  is  before  us.  I  think  that 
any  effort  to  go  overboard  in  this  pro- 
gram with  commodities  that  otherwise 
could  be  used  under  payment  in  kind  to 
help  bring  our  production  in  balance  is 
castly,  because  if  we  could  u.'=e  these 
commodities  to  bring  our  production  in 
balance  we  would  save  the  price  support 
cost  of  those  products  in  the  amount 
that  production  is  reduced. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  again  that  there  is  no 
money  available  now  and  there  will  not 
be.  Actually  what  we  do  here  will  call 
for  providing  money  later. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  we  should  authorize  appropria- 
tion of  money  which  has  not  been  justi- 
fied by  the  I>epartment? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  What  we  do  here  Is 
commit  ourselves  to  future  appropria- 
tions. I  think  there  should  be  ample 
justification  before  the  committee  for 
these  expenditures  before  wc  have  to 
bring  in  the  appropriation  bill  paying 
these  costs.  We  must  do  that  in  the 
next  several  weeks.  The  bigger  the 
amount  here,  the  bigger  our  appropria- 
tion request  must  be. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  made  his  position  clear.  That 
is  exactly  my  position,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  minority  there  is  no  ample 
justification  for  more  than  the  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
1961. 

Before  this  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journs we  will  again  consider  the  au- 
thorizations which  are  justified  at  that 
time  in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480 — it  must  be  extended 
this  year.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
issue  a  blank  check  unless  it  is  justified. 
I  just  want  to  make  myself  clear  again 
that  I  do  not  think,  they  have  justified 
their  askings.  I  am  willing  to  authorize 
money  to  carry  out  the  items  if  they  are 
justified.  Certainly  the  American  tax- 
payers have  the  right  to  expect  that  the 
expenditure  cf  some  $900  million  will 
not  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  with- 
out a  program  being  submitted,  or  that 
the  $1  billion  will  be  authorized  based 
on  pure  speculation  without  actual 
agreements  or  without  even  potential 
agreements  reduced  to  negotiations. 
Certainly  it  is  not  expecting  too  much 
to  have  them  justify  their  asking. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  In  view  of  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
think  the  record  should  be  crystal  clear 
that  whatever  we  do  here  today  in  au- 
thorizing commodities  to  be  given  away, 
exchanged,  or  traded  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, ultimately  this  Congress  will 
have  to  put  up  the  money  to  replenish 
the  CCC  in  a  subsequent  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
program — I  voted  for  it  and  for  its  ex- 
tensions and  am  in  favor  of  extending  it 
today — but  I  think  we  ought  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing.  We  are  not 
simply  trading  commodities  we  have  in 
storage  for  foreign  currencies.  We  are 
committing  this  Government  and  this 
Congress  for  a  future  appropriation  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  those  commodities. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  was  interested  in  his  inquiry 
about  the  grant  to  India.  The  largest 
part  of  this  authorization  and  agreement 
last  year  was  to  India,  supplemented  in 
the  year  1961.  Forty-two  and  one-half 
percent  of  that  going  to  India  was  a  di- 
rect grant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  siispect  in  view  of 
the  rivalry  between  India  and  Pakistan 
that  Pakistan  will  have  to  be  afforded 
the  same  kind  of  treatment. 


Mr.  JONAS.     May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  the  reason  I  asked  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  the  ques- 
tion, because  as  I  read  the  colloquy  be- 
tween  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
department  witnesses,  It  was  clearly  es- 
tablished that   $500  million  of   this  $2 
billion  involved  will  be  an  outright  gift. 
You  received  no  commitment  from  the 
department  witnesses  that  there  will  be 
a  change  in  the  pattern.    All  you  re- 
ceived were  assurances  that  the  subject 
was  being  studied;  is  that  true? 
Mr.  HOEVEN.     That  is  correct. 
Getting  back  to  this  authorization,  let 
me  point  out  that  on  January  9,  1961, 
the  Eisenhower  administration  asked  for 
an    additional    $1.1    billion,    the    exact 
amount   contained   in   my   amendment. 
The  Department  asked  for  the  additional 
$1.1  billion,  some  $900  million  less  than 
that  provided  in  this  bill.    In  a  letter 
to  the  Congress  requesting  $1.1  billion, 
the   Department  justified   that   amount 
and  nothing  more. 

Let  me  point  out  the  thing  that  con- 
cems  those  of  us  on  the  minority  side. 
The  original  purpose  of  Pubhc  Law  480 
when  enacted  was  for  the  orderly  dis- 
posal of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. We  had  a  great  surplus  then,  and 
we  have  it  now.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  job  we 
have  done  in  disposing  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  date  under  Public  Law 
480.  in  excess  of  some  $9  billion,  we  still 
have  invested  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  about  $9  billion  or  more.  In 
spite  of  all  of  our  efforts,  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  departing 
from  the  original  purposes  of  Public 
Law  480.  to-wit.  the  orderly  disposal  of 
sui'plus  agricultural  commodities.  I  can 
see  in  the  offing  a  great  program  for 
world  relief  and  welfare.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
this  is  their  purpose. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  P.  Dun- 
can. Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tuie,  on  March  15,  1961,  before  our  com- 
mittee, he  said,  among  other  things: 

The  American  fanner  Is  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive. And  thla  capacity  offers  great  op- 
portunities to  feed  needy  people  In  this 
country,   particularly    In    depressed    areas. 

There  Is  also  great  opportunity  to  attack 
hunger  and  malnutrition  overseas. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  make  clear  the 
administration's  position  on  farm  abundance. 
We  do  not  view  it  as  a  problem  which  forces 
MB  Into  a  surplus  disposal  operation.  We  do 
not  view  It  as  a  national  catastrophe. 
Rather  we  believe  U.3.  farm  productivity  is 
a   national   blessing. 

This  all  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are 
departing  from  the  original  purpose  of 
Public  Law  480  and  that  we  are  now 
embarking  on  a  world  relief  program. 
Now.  if  that  Is  the  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration, then  let  them  charge  these  ex- 
penditures to  the  proper  agencies  of  the 
Government  involved.  I.  for  one,  am 
getting  fed  up  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  being  charged  with  all  of 
these  expenditures  when  a  large  part  of 
it  should  be  charged  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  a  large  part  of  it  should 
be  charged  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  not  charged 
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to  the  American  farmer  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I  suggested  to  Department  witnesses 
before  our  committee  on  this  bill  that 
I  thought  it  was  high  time  to  start  to  do 
some  bookkeeping  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  only  be 
charged  for  those  items  which  truly 
should  be  charged  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  instance,  take  the 
school  lunch  program.  It  started  out 
during  a  period  of  surpluses  and  has 
now  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
way  of  Ufe,  which  apparently  cannot  be 
changed.  The  milk  program  is  also  a 
good  thing.  Still,  both  of  these  programs 
are  charged  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture whereas  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  milk  program  benefit  all 
the  children  of  the  United  States  and 
contribute  to  their  general  welfare.  The 
same  way  with  these  vast  expenditures 
for  foreign  aid  and  foreign  relief.  Why 
should  they  not  be  charged  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  not  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.    HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Do  I 
understand,  then,  that  if.  for  example, 
food  was  furnished  to  these  distressed 
areas,  that  would  be  charged  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture? 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Exactly. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  $1.1  billion  had 
been  justified? 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Has  been  justified,  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Since  wi  en  did  justifi- 
cation have  any  meaning  around  here? 
I  seem  to  recall  that  yesterday  we  passed 
a  bill  for  $600  million  that  had  no  justifi- 
cation whatever. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  correct  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  whether 
justification  meant  anything. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  S2  billion.  We  should  not  give  them 
any  more  money  than  they  can  actually 
use  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  will,  within  a  few  weeks,  take  another 
look  at  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  What  is  the  difference  in  princi- 
ple between  these  proceedings  today  and 
the  one  yesterday? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Well,  the  principle  may 
be  the  same,  but  involved  in  the  debate 
on  yesterday  was  the  serious  problem 
involving  foreign  affairs  and  the  security 
of  our  country-. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
to  say,  we  were  all  frightened  yesterday, 
and  it  had  to  be  done  right  then. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  can 
draw  his  ow-n  conclusions  and  make  up 
his  own  mind  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Everything  is  peace  and 
light  today;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
say  another  thing  which  concerns  me 
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somewhat  relative  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  bounty.  Reference  was  made  to  Mr. 
Nehru  of  India.  He  has  seen  fit  to  criti- 
cize the  U.S.  Government  for  its  action 
in  relation  to  Cuba.  I  have  taken  from 
the  same  issue  of  a  Washington  paper 
an  item  covering  the  criticism  by  Mr. 
Nehru  of  the  United  States  in  that 
regard,  and  turning  to  another  page  of 
that  same  paper  I  find  that  India  is 
to  ask  for  $638  million  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States.  I  do  hope  that 
all  of  these  agreements  are  carefully 
analyzed,  and  that  we  be  generous  to 
our  friends  who  will  stand  with  us  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  I  think 
all  wc  should  authorize  at  this  time  is 
$1.1  billion,  as  provided  in  my  amend- 
ment. The  $900  million  is  not  justified 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  with- 
in a  few  weeks  we  will  review  this  entire 
picture,  and  we  then  can  authorize  what- 
ever can  be  justified  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  4728  is  to  authorize  the 
President  to  enter  mto  agreements  dur- 
ing the  1961  calendar  year  calling  for 
the  sale  of  an  additional  $2  billion  of 
agi'iculture  commodities  under  the  Agri- 
culture Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  which  is  better  known 
as  Public  Law  480. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  this 
law  was  extended  in  September  1959  to 
December  of  1961. 

There  has  been  no  more  far-reaching 
law  in  all  of  our  history  to  dispose  of 
agricultural  produce  than  this  act  under 
debate  today.     In  a  period  of  some  Q^'z 
years,  we  have  sold  over  $9  billion  of 
agriculture  produce  outside  of  the  United 
States.    These  sales  have  extended  from 
Argentina  to  Iceland  and  from  Spain  to 
Indonesia.     The  greater  portion  of  the 
agriculture   products   disposed  of   have 
been  those  under  price  support,  and  more 
immediately  those  in  which  we  have  a 
vast  surplus.    The  contracts  for  sale  as 
of  March  11,  1961,  were  a  total  of  225. 
This  means  that  we  have  been  active  in 
the   international  field   in   disposing   of 
surplus  agriculture  produce  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  law  has  been  of  tremendous 
assistance   to   agriculture   generally.     I 
can  speak  with  some  authority  when  I 
say  that  this  law  has  almost  been  a  sal- 
vation in  the  soybean  field.    For  many 
years  when  we  ran  a  great  surplus  of  soy- 
bean oil  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of 
it  in  countries  where  shortages  of  oil 
have  occurred.     In  1957  and  1958,  soy- 
l)ean  oil  took  the  place  of  olive  oil  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  from  Spain  to 

Since  World  War  II,  the  originators 
of  soybean  processing— the  Japanese — 
have  been  cut  off  from  their  previous 
source  of  supply,  which  was  Manchuria. 
In  many  years  during  the  1950's,  the 


United  States  sold  in  excess  of  40  miUion 
bushels  a  year  in  the  Japanese  market. 
Recently,  additional  new  requests  have 
been   received    from    countries    abroad. 
We  are  now  in  the  process  of  winding  up 
negotiations  with  India  for  approximate- 
ly $2  billion  in  sales  over  the  next  few 
years.     Pending  also  is  another  rather 
large  contract  with  Pakistan.     Both  of 
these  are  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  where  approximately  200  million 
people  are  ill  fed  365  days  of  the  year. 
As  everyone  knows,  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  producing  far  more  agri- 
cultural commodities  than  can  be  sold 
through  the  normal  channels  of  trade  for 
consumption  at  home  and  abroad.    Pub- 
lic Law  480  has  been  the  major  instru- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  making  use 
of  this  abundance  in  countries  through- 
out the  world.    It  is  the  keystone  of  our 
use    of    agricultui-al   surpluses   to   help 
friendly  nations  in  need  of  assistance. 

From  1954  through  December  of  1960, 
we  have  sold  abroad  the  following  agri- 
cultural commodities:  1,437  billion  bush- 
els of  wheat;  288  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains;  49  million  hundredweight  of  rice; 
over  5  million  bales  of  cotton ;  more  than 
4  billion  pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  the 
major  portion  of  which  was  soybean  oil; 
and  113  million  pounds  of  meat.  The 
size  of  these  sales  almost  staggers  imagi- 
nation. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world,  w'e  have 
been  granting  economic  aid  to  under- 
developed countries  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants.  We  have  used  the  foreign 
cuirency  resulting  from  these  sales  in 
that  economic  development  instead  of 
American  dollars.  To  the  extent  that 
foreign  currency  has  taken  the  place  of 
dollars,  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  has  been  stopped  and  dol- 
lar appropriations  for  expenditure 
abroad  have  been  unnecessary. 

It  is  essential  not  only  to  agriculture, 
but  also  to  the  general  welfare  of  this 
country  that  this  program  be  continued. 
Undoubtedly  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
has  been  the  major  use  for  sale  under 
the  program.    I  do  think  it  important  at 
this  time  that  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  to  take  full  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  explore  other  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  other  titles  of  the  bill.     My 
colleagues  wull  recall  my  comments  of  a 
few  moments  ago  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House    Committee    on    Agriculture.    In 
those  comments,  I  tried  to  be  construc- 
tive.   It  is  my  belief  that  title  IV  of  this 
bill  could  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  has  in  the  past.    Title  IV  is  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  contemplates  covering  a  great 
many  years.    This  gives  constancy  to  the 
program  and  gives  countries  pui-chasing 
from  us  a  chance  to  make  long-term 
commitments,  based  upon  the  needs  for 
individual  years. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stated  on  page  5 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill  as  follows : 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  certainly  friendly,  as 
I  said,  toward  the  title  IV  authority.  We 
have  already  begun  moving  In  this  direction. 
We  are  pushing  title  IV.  And  we  are  right 
now  on  the  verge  of  signing  an  agreement 
with  a  foreign  country  for  our  first  sales 
under  the  program. 
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Tlie  Cooley  amendment  has  a  great 
many  advantages.  Under  that  program, 
counterpart  funds  could  be  used  to  per- 
mit loans  to  American  business  to  de- 
velop backward  countries.  This  in  turn 
would  provide  much-needed  jobs  to  those 
areas  which  have  immense  populations 
and  great  underemployment.  This 
again  would  substitute  for  American  dol- 
lars which  we  are  providing  in  many 
instances  to  develop  and  assist  under- 
developed countries. 

I  note  again  on  page  16  of  the  hear- 
ings that  the  committee  has  under  con- 
sideration its  own  thinking  on  trying  to 
eliminate  barriers  to  trade  for  Ameri- 
can products  in  countries  benefiting  by 
Public  Law  480.  If  we  do  business  with 
those  countries  under  Public  Law  480.  it 
is  entirely  reasonable  that  they  should 
not  throw  barriers  or  tariffs  against  agri- 
culture produce  which  is  not  subject  to 
Public  Law  480. 

We  have  for  many  years  been  trying 
to  break  down  barriers  to  world  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  The  United 
States  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  agricul- 
tural produce  in  any  part  of  the  world 
without  local  quotas  or  local  tariffs 
against  our  produce.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
its  great  chairman,  will  continue  to  fol- 
low this  matter,  using  all  of  the  legis- 
lation we  have  in  Public  Law  480,  to 
force  countries  accepting  the  benefits  of 
Public  Law  480  to  grant  entry  to  our 
other  agricultural  products. 

A  fourth  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance is  the  attempts  that  should  be 
made  under  this  bill  to  promote  mar- 
kets for  our  agricultural  produce  abroad. 
At  the  present  time.  2  percent  of  the 
counterpart  funds  are  subject  to  con- 
vertibility for  this  purpose.  I  realize 
there  has  been  resistance  to  this  by  the 
countries  having  counterpart  funds  un- 
der this  program.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on 
page  18  of  the  hearings,  states: 

Would  It  not  be  an  advantage  If  we  in- 
creased that  2  percent  to.  say,  10  percent  con- 
vertibility for  this  purpose? 

It  appears  to  me  that  2  percent  con- 
vertibility is  very  low  for  use  in  promot- 
ing our  agricultural  program  for  sale  of 
other  products  abroad.  Ten  percent  is 
certainly  reasonable.  We  ought  to  make 
every  effort  to  dispose  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  not  only  under  this 
program  but  also  just  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  one  of  the  five 
authors  of  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  A.?sistance 
Act  of  1954.  What  appeared  at  that  time 
a  radical  departure  from  the  normal  pat- 
tern of  trade  which  we  had  followed  for 
over  150  years,  has  been  a  tremendous 
success.  It  was  a  breakthrough  for 
American  agriculture  in  world  markets. 
Some  parts  of  the  program  have  fol- 
lowed much  in  line  with  the  popular 
words  'Pood  for  Peace."  There  is  no 
greater  weapon  we  have  in  the  battle 
against  world  communism  than  the  tre- 
mendous surplus  of  agriculture  which  is 
grown  in  the  United  States  every  year. 
This  surplus  should  be  considered  a  bless- 
ing. I  believe  that  most  people  do  be- 
lieve it  is  a  blessing,  whether  they  live 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  city.     Our  real 


problem  has  been  to  get  worldwide  dis- 
tribution for  American  agricultural 
produce  at  reasonable  prices  and  under 
programs  which  are  adaptable  to  our 
economy.  Public  Law  480  has  been  the 
greatest  instrument  we  have  had  in  my 
lifetime  for  the  sale  of  American  produce 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  4728  will  give 
continuance  to  that  program  and  do 
much  to  strengthen  American  agricul- 
ture and  win  friends  throughout  the 
world,  whom  the  United  States  needs  in 
this  precarious  moment  in  history. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve public  hearings  should  be  held  be- 
fore further  authorizations  are  made 
under  Public  Law  480. 

There  are  strong  indications  the  origi- 
nal goal  of  the  program — surplus 
disposal — has  been  scrapped  in  favor  of 
a  gigantic  worldwide  welfare  program. 
Public  hearings  would  make  clear  the 
new  nature  and  new  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram and  would  enable  the  Congress 
to  measure  its  full  implications  and 
determine  the  effect  on  foreign  and 
domestic  agricultural  markets. 

If  Public  Law  480  is  to  be  primarily  a 
welfare  program,  bookkeeping  should  be 
changed  so  that  the  cost  is  charged  to 
welfare,  not  to  the  farmer,  and  proce- 
dures should  be  changed  to  prevent 
opening  the  floodgates  for  back-door 
spending. 

Our  Nation  faces  a  serious  balance-of- 
pajTnents  problem.  Before  any  further 
agreements  are  consummated,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  adding  "spend- 
ing by  U.S.  tourists"  to  the  list  of 
approved  uses  for  foreign  currencies  ac- 
quired under  this  program.  Tourists 
could  exchange  dollars  for  local  cur- 
rencies at  the  embassy  upon  entering 
the  country.  This  would  help  to  reduce 
the  outflow  of  dollars. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

IMr.    POAGEl. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  discuss  a  problem  when  the 
opposition  alleges  its  great  devotion  for 
and  support  of  the  program ;  but  the  sole 
question  here  is  whether  you  are  going  to 
pay  the  previous  administration's  obli- 
gations only  or  whether  you  are  going  to 
continue  this  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoEVENl  repeated  several  times  that  the 
minority — every  member  of  which  on 
our  committee  signed  the  minority  re- 
p>ort — was  anxious  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram, was  anxious  to  provide  all  the 
funds  necessary,  but  that  $1.1  billion 
had  been  documented  and  had  been 
justified  whereas  the  additional  $900 
million  had  not  been  justified. 

From  his  standpoint  he  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. The  previous  administration  rec- 
ommended $1.1  billion  as  of  January  9, 
1961,  as  being  the  amount  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  already  in- 
curred by  that  administration — that  is, 


incurred  or  under  negotiation  at  that 
time.  In  other  words,  it  took  exactly 
$1.1  billion  on  the  9th  day  of  January  to 
complete  the  obligations  of  the  adminis- 
tration. If  you  are  willing  to  say  that 
you  want  to  saw  this  program  off  as  of 
the  9th  day  of  January,  and  say  that 
you  will  carry  out  the  obligations  created 
by  the  previous  administration  but  will 
provide  no  funds  whatever  for  any  new 
obligations;  if  you  are  unw'Uing  to  pro- 
ceed with  anything  new,  but  simply 
want  to  stop  right  where  the  previous  ad- 
ministration said  they  had  gone,  then 
you  want  to  vote  for  the  proposal  to  cut 
this  down  to  $1.1  billion  because  that  is 
all  that  was  justified  on  the  9th  day  of 
January  in  1961.  But  if  you  want  a  con- 
tinuing program — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  do  or  not;  I  do — one  which 
will  enable  the  present  administration 
to  sign  some  contracts,  too.  then  you  are 
going  to  have  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
more  of  these  surplus  commodities.  You 
do  not  have  to  provide  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  new  moneys.  We  have  already 
paid  for  these  commodities.  But  you 
have  got  to  authorize  the  use  of  these 
commodities  for  this  program  and  you 
have  got  to  authorize  the  use  of  more 
than  the  amount  the  previous  admin- 
istration had  already  committed. 

We  have  to  go  from  the  9th  day  of 
January  1951  on  which  this  last  report 
was  based,  until  the  1st  day  of  January 
1962.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
if  we  are  going  to  bring  in  another 
480  bill  here  in  the  next  few  months, 
because  that  bill  is  going  to  start  its 
effectiveness  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
1962.  and  you  have  the  time  between 
now  and  the  1st  day  of  January  1962, 
for  which  you  had  on  the  15th  day  of 
April  authority  to  use  $120  million  of 
these  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phasize  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  previous  adminis- 
tration allowed  $2.2  billion  to  India, 
which  was  two-thirds  of  all  the  money 
available.  That  same  administration 
negotiated  tran.sactions  totaling  an  ad- 
ditional $1,250  million  which  are  ready 
now  to  be  closed.  If  you  take  the  $1.1 
billion  you  will  not  even  have  enough 
money  to  close  those  transactions.  We 
will  be  out  of  business  from  now  to  the 
31st  of  December. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  previous  adminis- 
tration had  committed  this  money  at 
a  rate  about  50  percent  in  excess  of  the 
authorization  by  the  Congress  up  until 
the  SOth  of  January  1961.  They  had 
made  commitments  at  a  rate  of  about 
150  percent  of  what  the  Congress  had 
authorized  up  to  that  time.  If  we» 
stopped  right  now  we  could  not  carry 
on  any  substantial  additional  program. 
As  the  gentleman  has  just  pointed  out, 
the  past  administration  committed  $2  2 
billion  in  the  Indian  agreement.  Now 
it  is  suggested,  "Well,  you  won't  do  any- 
thing for  Pakistan."  Can  this  Nation 
do  business  in  this  world  on  that  sort 
of  basis?  giving  India  $2.2  billion  and 
saying  to  Pakistan,  their  neighbor,  who 
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is  our  military  ally— and  India  is  not — 
"No,  the  Congress  would  not  authorize 
the  use  of  any  of  these  surplus  commod- 
ities after  the  20Lh  day  of  January  1961. 
After  that  time  the  Congress  did  not 
want  us  to  use  any  of  these  commod- 
ities." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  One  other  observa- 
tion :  Unless  this  bill  is  passed  as  we  pre- 
sented it,  the  negotiations  now  being 
conducted  with  Brazil  over  an  agreement 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  We  would 
Just  be  out  of  business. 

Mr.  POAGE.     All  but  $120  million  of 
these    negotiations    will     have    to    be 
abandoned.    There  is  $120  million  that 
can  be  used  to  fulfill  those  obligations, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  bo  used  from  now 
until    1962    unless    you    pass    this    full 
amount     rather     than     this     bobtailed 
amount  which  pays  the  debt  of  the  past 
administration.  I  grant  you  that,  but  is 
it  honest,  is  it  fair,  for  this  House  simply 
to  pay  the  debts  of  a  past  administra- 
tion and  say  to  the  present  administra- 
tion that  you  are  absolutely  hamstrung? 
One  could  take  that  position,  all  right, 
if  he  wanted  to.  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  he  can  very  consistently  take  that 
position  and  at  the  same  time  say.  "We 
believe  in  this  program,  we  are  thor- 
oughly sold  on  this  program,  we  want 
this  program  to  go  on.  but  we  do  not 
want  the  new  administration  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.    We  are  glad  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  past  administration  but  we 
are  not  willing  to  let  the  new  adminis- 
tration do  anything  about  it." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  emphasize 
one  other  fact.  We  have  talked  about 
these  programs  for  many  months  and 
years  during  the  past  administration  and 
the  present  administration.  This  would 
end  the  food  for  peace  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.    It  will  end  the  food  for 
peace  program.    It  will  end  the  480  pro- 
gram.   What  disturbs  me  so  badly,  be- 
cause these  are  able  gentlemen,  is  that 
they  get  up  here  and  say.  "We  ought  to 
have  a  continuing  program,  we  ought 
to  have  something  these  people  can  rely 
on  from  year  to  year."  and  then  they 
deny  the  new  administration  the  right 
to  use  these  surplus  commodities.    Gen- 
tlemen, we  must  give  foreign  countries  a 
long  repayment  period.    I  agree.    I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  do  this  last  year. 
Yet  I  saw  another  minority  report  last 
year  which  would  have  prohibited  this 
conmiittee  and  this  Congress  from  au- 
thorizing that  long  period  of  time  or 
those    low    interest    rates    which    were 
spoken  of  with  so  much  gusto  just  a  few 
moments  ago.    I  know  where  the  votes 
came  from  which  killed  that  low  inter- 
est rate,  and  3'ou  do  too.    I  know  where 
the  votes  came  from  which  prohibited 
us  from   making  a   10 -year   agreement 
with  anybody,  and  you  do  too. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  for  anybody 
to  hold  those  views,  but  how  can  they 
hold  those  views  and  at  the  same  time 
tell  this  House,  "We  must  have  a  pro- 
gram of  longtime  commitments  where 
these  people  can  rely  on  what  they  are 
going  to  get  for  a  long  period  of  time 
to  come."  If  you  are  going  to  cut  this 
off  and  just  pay  the  debts  of  the  past 
administration,  you  are  going  to  do 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding exactly  the  kind  of  program  we 


are  told  we  need,  and  which  I  believe 
we  need.  I  think  we  do  need  a  long- 
time program.  I  think  we  do  need  a 
low  interest  rate,  and  I  mean  a  2-per- 
cent interest  rate. 

I  want  that  to  be  clear  right  now.  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  somebody  to  go 
home  and  say  that  I  said  the  United 
States  should  buy  something  up  and  pay 
4  percent  and  then  lend  it  out  at  2  per- 
cent. We  are  paying  about  14  percent  or 
more  a  year  costs  to  carry  our  surplus 
commodities.  If  we  are  selling  these 
commodities  and  get  2  percent  a  year,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  making  a  rather 
substantial  profit  rather  than  taking  any 
substantial  loss.  That  is  what  I  am 
pleading  with  you  to  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     The  storage  costs  aie 
going  to  run  about  $1  billion  a  year;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  correct ;  yes. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  will 
not  get  the  impression  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  for  $1.1  billion  is  going 
to  wreck  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
It  only  applies  to  the  calendar  year  1961. 
They  have  a  working  balance  of  $120 
million.  The  amendment  provides  for 
an  additional  Sl.l  billion,  which  would 
make  $1,220  nullion.  The  committee  will 
act  on  new  authorizations  witlun  a  few 
weeks,  I  am  sure,  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  $1,100  million  will 
not  even  be  enough  to  meet  the  $1,250 
million  worth  of  transactions  now  ready 
to  be  closed. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Again  I  say  there  was 
no  justification  shown  for  more  than 
$1.1  billion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  was  to  meet  pro- 
spective present  commitments,  but  not 
future  operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  MrlNTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  page  9, 1  think, 
would  offer  some  enlightenment  relative 
to  this  discussion.  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  reference 
there  is  to  a  billion  dollars  of  these  con- 
tracts ready  to  be  closed  in  that  item; 
No.  2  of  which  the  title  says,  "programs 
under  development  resulting  from  coun- 
try requests."  Do  not  let  us  get  confused 
with  the  quotation  of  $1,100  million  or 
$1,200  million  worth  of  contracts  ready 
to  be  closed  with  this  figure.  This  figure 
is  simply  formal  requests  on  file  with  the 
Department,  and  there  are  many  of  these 
requests  made  which  never  result  in  any 
contracts.  I  would  also  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  item  3  is  an  addi- 
tional $600  million  for  which  the  title 
here  says  simply,  "Additional  programs 
expected." 


This  is  not.  certainly,  in  the  context  of 
requests.  It  is  not  in  the  context  of  con- 
tracts ready  for  closing  because  item  1. 
as  presented  in  the  majority  report,  says 
that  as  of  this  time  there  is  $50  million 
worth  ready  for  closing. 

There  are  $50  million  worth  of  nego- 
tiations  which   are   ready    for    closing. 
There    is   $1,250    million   which   is    the 
total  of  requests  made  but  about  which 
there  is  no  definite  assurance  that  con- 
tracts will  be  signed.    The  statement  is 
made  that  at  the  present  time  a  contract 
of    $1    billion   is   being   discussed   with 
Pakistan.    Assuming  that  that  is  nego- 
tiated, there  is  room  enough  in  this  bal- 
ance proposed  by  the  minority  to  cover 
this   contract    and    leave    $220    miUion 
more.    Admittedly,  this  is  close  budget- 
ing, but  we  are  dealing  here  in  sums 
which  I  think  justify  close  budgeting.    I 
think  they  justify  serious  consideration, 
and  even  if  there  is  only  $200  miUion 
left  for  the  calendar  year  1961,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Poage]  men- 
tioned, the  extension  of  this  act  does  not 
go  into  effect  until  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year  1962.  but  we  do  have  $220 
million  to  cover  these  other  negotiations 
which  may  reach  the  point  of  contract 
within  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year. 
This  is  very  close  financing,  but  I  think 
we  need  justification  of  these  items.  This 
is  tlie  position  of  the  minority  as  set 
forth  in  their  report. 

Mr.    HOEVEN.      Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McINTIRE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  must  meet  the  commit- 
ments    covering     agreements     already 
made.    I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  that  in  the 
omnibus  fann  bill  now  being  considered 
by   the   Committee  on  Agriculture  the 
Department  is  asking  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $7.5  billion  during  the  next  5 
years  at  a  rate  of  $2,500  million  a  year. 
Someone  has  not  been  at  all  careful  in 
their  figuring,  because  the  entire  sum  of 
$7,500  million  would  be  expended  in  3 
years  at  that  rate.    I  do  think  it  is  high 
time  we  weighed  our  financial  situation 
as  far  as  these  negotiations   are   con- 
cerned. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman,  I  know, 
has  been  very  faithful  in  his  attendance 
at  the  committee  hearings.  I  wonder  if 
he  recalls  any  testimony  on  the  part  of 
any  Government  official  that  indicated 
that  if  the  full  amount  they  requested 
were  not  appropriated  the  program 
would  come  to  a  halt  as  indicated  by  cer- 
tain Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  fail  to  recall  that, 
and  I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  a 
publication  which  I  think  is  available  on 
the  floor.  This  has  been  referred  to  be- 
fore. In  this  it  is  indicated  that  there 
is— this  calendar  1961— $340  million 
available  as  a  carryover  from  the  au- 
thorizations of  1960.  New  authoriza- 
tions of  $1,500  million,  making  a  total 
of  $1,840  million. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  proposal  of 
the  minority  to  add  $1.1  billion  would 
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make  $2.9  billion,  and  if  I  read  the  re- 
port correctly,  and  in  reference  to  pick- 
ing up  the  tab  for  previous  administra- 
tions, this  did  not  total  the  $2.9  billion 
which  the  minority  is  proposing  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  and  which  was  the 
minority  proposal.  We  do  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  cover  what  we  feel  has 
been  amply  justified  and  can  be  showTi 
to  be  justified,  leaving  a  balance  for  the 
remainder  of  this  calendar  year.  I  do 
not  recall  that  there  was  any  comment 
made  of  the  nature  to  which  the  gentle- 
woman has  referred. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Nor  do  I.  Wo'ild  the  gen- 
tleman agree  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
conflict  of  principle  here  with  those  of 
U5  who  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
program.  Public  Law  480.  because  it  has 
been  successful,  and  administered  well, 
as  a  program  to  disburse  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses,  and  our  desire  to  see 
that  this  program  is  administered  on  a 
sound  financial  basis?  Or  because  we 
believe  that  the  testimony  to  be  brought 
to  our  committee  on  behalf  of  requests 
for  funds  should  have  facts  and  figures 
to  back  it  up? 

May  I  call  something  to  the  gentle- 
man's attention  that  happened  yester- 
day. We  passed  a  bill  in  this  House  yes- 
terday which  made  appropriations  to 
the  inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean 
construction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. The  gentleman  remembers  in 
the  report  on  that  bill  the  committee 
expressed  some  grave  misgivings  about 
lack  of  justification  of  requested  funds, 
although  they  recommended  passage  of 
the  bill.    I  quote  from  that  report: 

However,  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
were  unable  to  tell  the  committee  in  what 
countries,  what  projects,  give  precise  esti- 
mates of  cost,  or  any  other  useful  data  of 
the  type  and  In  the  detail  normally  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  by  U.S.  Government 
departments  and  agencies  In  budgetary 
justification  of  projects. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  a  most  dis- 
tressing similarity  here  between  this  re- 
port and  the  minority  report  on  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

I  quote  from  this  report : 

Department  witnesses  admitted  they  did 
not  have  progam  commitments  for  the  addi- 
tional $900  million,  that  they  were  merely 
speculating. 

Further  down  on  page  13; 

The  requests  for  amounts  in  excess  of  $1.1 
billion  were  based  on  departmental  specu- 
lation over  possible  agreements  and  not  on 
actual  agreements  or  even  potential  agree- 
ments reduced  to  negotiation. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  grow  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  number  of 
times  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
called  upon  to  make  what  might  be  re- 
ferred to  as  halfhearted  votes  on  behalf 
of  programs  in  which  we  believe  very 
strongly.  I  think  perhaps  those  rep- 
resenting the  various  departments  of  our 
Government  might  well  take  warning 
that  they  may  contribute  to  the  eventual 
defeat  of  those  very  programs  in  which 
they  most  believe  by  inadequate  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  the  funds  they  seek 
to  continue  these  programs. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  I  appreciate  the 
comment    of    the    gentlewoman    from 


Washington.  I  would  say  that  this  pro- 
gram has  involved  some  $13  billion,  of 
which  $9  billion  has  been  used  in  Title 
I.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  to  be  con- 
sidered destructive  criticism  when  some 
of  us  think  of  $2  million  as  not  being 
trivial  funds,  and  that  the  $7^2  billion 
which  is  requested  in  the  bill  before  us 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  not 
a  trivial  sum.  I  think  when  some  of 
us  are  concerned  about  these  matters 
and  do  look  for  ample  and  specific  justi- 
fication, we  are  discharging  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  responsibility  to 
those  whom  we  are  entrusted  the  respon- 
sibility of  representing  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. Two  billion  dollars  is  not  a  trivi- 
al sum.  We  just  think  we  will  destroy 
this  program  as  well  as  others  which 
may  have  very  substantial  merit  if  we 
consider  these  authorizations  as  Just 
something  we  can  pass  easily  and  willy- 
nilly  without  being  able  to  show  on  the 
record  that  we  have  been  diligent  in 
relation  to  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  think  this  bill  does  not  have  ample 
justification  in  it  for  the  $8  billion.  I 
think  the  record  has  shown  we  feel  there 
has  been  ample  justification  for  the  $1.1 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  destroy  the 
program  in  any  degree  if  this  $1.1  bil- 
lion is  approved. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Curtis). 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  discuss  this  program 
with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations. Our  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee is  concerned  both  with  the  amount 
of  aid  that  is  given  through  Public  Law 
480  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  the 
counterpart  funds,  the  local  currencies 
which  came  to  the  United  States. 

I  favor  the  objective  of  the  program. 
I  favor  handling  it  generously  and  feed- 
ing the  hungry  from  our  huge  surpluses. 
But,  I  feel  that  in  some  respects  this 
program  is  getting  out  of  hand  and 
ought  to  be  looked  at  pretty  carefully 
in  view  of  the  huge  amounts  of  money 
that  are  involved. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  raise  is  the 
impact  of  this  tremendous  generosity  of 
our  country  on  the  receiving  countries, 
and  I  quote  from  a  report  that  came  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Govern.  special  aid  to  the  President.  He 
says: 

Many  of  these  transactions,  though  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  sales,  will  probably.  In 
their  true  effect  on  the  United  States,  turn 
out  to  be  largely  grants. 

Of  course  they  are  grants.  The  com- 
modities are  usually  paid  for  in  local 
currency,  and  we  have  so  much  local  cur- 
rency that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  In  many  cases  it  would  cause 
tremendous  dislocations  if  we  tried  to 
spend  those  moneys. 

As  to  the  impact  on  the  receiving 
country,  Mr.  McGovern  says: 

Whether  these  transactions  are  sales  or 
grants  in  their  ultimate  Impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  they  certainly  appear  as  piu-- 
chases  to  the  average  citizen  of  the  recipient 
country.  Food  acquired  from  the  United 
States  enters  the  country  through  the  usual 
commercial  channels  and  Is  placed  on  sale 
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In  the  same  manner  as  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  in  the  country  In  ques- 
tion or  Imported  In  some  other  way.  In- 
dividual citizens  purchase  the  products  in 
the  usual  way  from  the  retailers.  The  net 
benefit  of  the  transaction  Is  spread  over  the 
entire  population  but  In  an  Indirect  man- 
ner not  apparent  to  the  Individual  citizen. 
Specifically,  the  net  effect  of  any  transaction 
of  this  kind  Is  to  keep  food  prices  down,  thus 
helping  all  Income  classes.  As  food  expendi- 
tures contribute  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
total  expenditures  among  the  lower  Income 
groups,  low  food  prices  are,  of  course,  most 
beneficial  to  them.  Furthermore,  as  higher 
prices  might  cause  groups  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Income  scale  to  curtail  their  pur- 
chases below  reasonable  minimum  standards, 
the  effect  Is  to  reduce  hunger  In  these  low- 
est groups.  At  the  same  time.  It  must  be 
noted  that  concessional  sales  do  not  reach 
those  groups  of  the  population  which  are  so 
very  low  on  the  economic  scale  that  they 
have  Insufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
food. 

In  other  words  the  food  acquired  from 
the  United  States  goes  into  those  coun- 
tries through  usual  commercial  chan- 
nels and  is  placed  on  sale  in  the  same 
manner  as  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  those  countries  or  imported  and 
paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

We  spend  these  billions  of  dollars  feed- 
ing these  jjeople,  and  in  many  cases  they 
never  know  it;  and  meanwhile  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations  are  spending  their  money  on  - 
propaganda  and  subversion.  We  feed 
the  people,  but  they  win  their  hearts. 

Now.  the  second  point  is  this:  We  have 
heard  discussion  here  today  as  to 
whether  this  program  costs  us  anything. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  amazed  when  we 
refused  a  foreign  aid  grant  to  a  friendly 
country  to  hear  the  statement  made  that 
they  would  be  just  as  well  off  getting  some 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480.  And,  I  say  to  you — 
and  if  I  am  wrong.  I  want  to  be  cor- 
rected— that  if  we  sell  $5  million  of 
Public  Law  480  products  to  a  foreign 
country,  it  is  just  as  expensive  to  our 
counti-y  as  though  we  appropriated  $5 
million  and  gave  it  to  them  as  a  foreign 
aid  grant  to  be  used  for  securing  those 
products. 

Finally.  I  think  we  need  a  further 
understanding  of  this  bill.  I  notice  a 
statement  in  the  report  which  says: 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  the  programs 
carried  out  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  480  are  too  well  known  to  the  House  to 
require  a  detailed  description  In  this  report. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  consider  that  one  of 
the  overstatements  of  the  year.  This  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  understand  and  fol- 
low through.  I.  for  one.  wish  that  our 
committee  would  detail  some  of  the  spe- 
cific transactions  so  we  could  follow  them 
through  and  see  how  they  are  handled. 

I  have  one  further  point  on  that.  It  is 
generally  represented  that  this  program 
is  a  way  of  disposing  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  that  are  piled  up  in 
the  bins  of  the  CCC.  Most  of  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  gives  that  impres- 
sion. The  committee  in  its  own  report 
says  that  this  program  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  moving  these  surpluses  from 
CCC  storage  bins.  But,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  understand  that  in  many  cases  these 
commodities,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not 
taken  from  the  storage  bins.    The  re- 
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clpients  in  effect  come  in  and  buy  these 
commodities  on  our  market.  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee   if  that   is 

not  true. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     What  is  the  question 

exactly? 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  In 
many  cases  credits  are  set  up  here,  for 
which  we  have  to  pay,  and  the  foreign 
countries  receive  these  commodities  from 
our  open  market,  instead  of  from  the  bins 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
I  know  that  is  a  fact  and  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  will  tell  us  what  proportion  is 
involved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  About  99  percent. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  if  trea- 
son is  defined  as  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemies  wherein  does  this  Public 
Law  480  differ  from  treason  in  giving  aid 
to  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  India?  How 
can  we  justify  S2.2  billion  of  aid  to  India 
in  2  years  and  then  vote  even  more  when 
Nehru  of  India  is  attacking  us  and  our 
policies.  Are  we  crazy?  Yesterday  we 
voted  S500  million  to  inter-American  na- 
tions without  being  assured  the  money 
would  go  to  sympathetic  friends  pledged 
to  our  support  and  the  support  of  this 
hemisphere.  Have  we  already  disre- 
garded the  fact  that  Cuba  has  fallen  to 
the  Communists''  And  now  we  aid  fur- 
ther Communist  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
We  must  be  going  insane.  What  is  the 
matter  with  us? 

Public  Law  480  originally  was  intended 
to  be  an  agricultural  surplus  disposal 
program.  Now  it  has  become  a  gigantic 
worldwide  welfare  program,  requiring 
the  perpetuation  and  growth  of  sur- 
pluses. The  original  end  goal  has  now- 
become  the  means,  and  so  we  go  on  like 
a  dog  chasing  its  tail.  How  can  we  elim- 
inate the  artificial  farm  bonus  programs 
when  surpluses  t)ecame  necessary. 

We  certainly  cannot  evolve  a  sensible 
farm  program  or  return  to  a  free  market 
to  perpetuate  Public  Law  480.  And  how. 
pray  tell,  can  we  possibly  strengthen 
ourselves  by  squandering  billions,  failing 
to  win  friends,  subsidize  our  enemies,  and 
end  up  with  balefuls  of  local  currency 
which  can  not  be  spent  except  as  the 
local  nation  wishes. 

What  kind  of  fiscal  foolishness  is  this? 
Some  Members  may  think  this  is  a 
smooth  and  slick  program  but  folks  back 
home  see  this  counterpart  funds  and 
food  giveaway  for  the  foolishness  that  it 
is.  Any  original  sense  in  this  program 
has  long  since  disappeared,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Folks  back  home  do  not  agree  that  we 
should  give  India  $2.2  biUion,  Poland 
$518  million,  Yugoslavia  $597  million,  as 
we  have  done  according  to  this  report 
and  bill.  Indeed,  the  sums  are  undoubt- 
edly larger  than  this. 

Since  we  have  embarked  on  programs 
like  Public  Law  480  we  have  seen  the 
nations  receiving  aid  turn  against  us,  be 
neutral,  or.  at  the  most,  be  lukewarm 
friends.  All  the  while,  we  are  going  in 
debt  more  and  more.  We  must  stop  sub- 
sidizing our  enemies,  we  must  stop  aid- 
ing neutrals.  w(?  must  stop  bankrupting 
our  Treasury,  we  must  stop  continuing 
and  increasing  our  tax  burden.  In  short. 
we  must  stop  giving  aid  in  this  program 
or  any  program  except  on  clearly  defined 


guidelines  of  U.S.  self-interest  where  we 
define  the  goals  and  we  specify  and 
police  the  rules.  Only  to  pledged  friends, 
who  are  matching  our  aid.  do  we  extend 
financial  help,  none  others  need  apply. 
Let  us  put  our  money  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  in  our  military,  in  expendi- 
tures at  home,  and  in  strengthening  our 
economy  by  cutting  the  debt  and  reduc- 
ing taxes.  Strong  economically,  strong 
mihtarily,  we  need  fear  no  one  or  no 
combination  of  nations.  But  we  must 
start  today,  now. 

Mr.  JOELSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4728. 

When  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  are  hungry,  how  can  we  in 
decency  deny  them  of  our  abundance? 
It  is  disastrous  to  our  foreign  policy 
to  pay  warehousemen  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  store  our  surplus  foods 
when  human  beings  are  literally  starv- 
ing. It  is  also  disastrous  to  our  con- 
sciences. 

Let  us  advance  a  program  of  food  for 
peace.  Let  us  not  hoard  our  bounty  for 
the  mice  and  rats  when  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world  are  crying  for  bread. 
Mr,  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permLssion  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  4728. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  have  consistently  favored  the 
principle  of  disposal  of  commodities  to 
the  needy  both  here  and  broad.  Until 
now  this  program  has  been  used  primar- 
ily for  that  purpose  and,  incidentally,  to 
help  build  better  international  g«x)d  will. 
Under  the  present  proposal,  however, 
there  is  justification  for  only  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  $2  billion  requested. 
The  balance  of  the  amount  is  purely  on 
an  if-and-when  basis. 

It  would  look  as  if  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  convert  this  com- 
modities disposal  program  into  a  giant, 
global,  boondoggling  operation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     There    being    no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "any  calendar  year 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960, 
and  ending  December  31,  1961,"  and  sub- 
stituting "the  calendar  year  1960",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  .nto  under 
this  title  In  the  calendar  year  1961  which 
win  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  piarsuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  amounts 
in  excess  of  $3,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount 
by  which  agreements  entered  Into  In  the 
preceding  calendar  year  have  called  or  will 
call  for  appropriations  to  relmburs-;  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  less 
than  authorized  for  such  preceding  year  by 
this  Act  as  In  effect  during  such  preceding 
year." 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoevin  :  Page 
2.  line  1,  after  the  words  "In  excess  of",  strike 
out  the  figure  "$3,500,000,000."  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  figure    ■$2,600,000,000.". 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  general  debate.  It  simply  provides 
that  the  sum  of  money  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  $3,500  million,  be  reduced  $900 
million,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  $900 
milUon  has  not  been  justified,  in  my 
judgment. 

This  amendment  is  presented  in  good 
faith.     Again  let  me  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  soon  act 
on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  and 
at  that  time  we  will  fully  consider  the 
extension  of  the  program  and  all  au- 
thorizations that  are  presented  at  that 
time.     There  are  no  authorizations  at 
the  present  time  which  would  justify  an 
expenditure  of   more   than   $1.1   billion. 
And  please  remember  that  this  onlj'  ap- 
plies to  the  remainder  of  calendar  year 
1961.    I  hope  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  in  this  House  where  a  Member  is 
criticized  and   castigated   for   trying   to 
save    some    of    the    taxpayers'    money. 
Again  I  say.  whenever  proper  justifica- 
tions are  forthcoming.   I  am  ready  to 
authorize  the  necessary  money.    But  in 
view  of  the  enormity  of  this  program 
and  the  prospect  that  this  program  will 
ever  grow  larger.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  and  to  re- 
view these  authorizations  as  we  go  along 
and  not  issue  any  blank  checks.     I  hope 
the  amendment  wiU  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who 
spoke  a  moment  ago  that  if  he  will  look 
at  the  report  filed  by  the  President  on 
March  30,  1961.  which  I  am  sure  is  avail- 
able, he  will  find  that  about  99  percent 
of  the  food  and  fiber  exported  under  this 
program  has  come  out  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  or  has  been 
exix)rted  instead  of  going  into  those 
stocks,  so  we  have  not  been  affecting  the 
local  market,  as  he  indicates. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
this  $2  billion  is  needed,  certainly  if  it 
is  not  needed  we  should  not  authorize  it. 
If  it  is  needed,  then  I  think  by  all  meaiis 
we  should  authorize  it.  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  the  facts  are  other 
than  the  information  furnished  to  us  by 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  negoti- 
ations and  consummations  of  contracts. 
This  information  is  in  the  letter  we 
have,  signed  by  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  dat^  February 
16.  1961,  which  transmitted  to  us  the  bill 
now  before  us.  It  was  received  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  bill  was 
sent  to  our  committee.  After  considera- 
tion, our  committee  reported  the  bill. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  previous  speak- 
ers, the  retiring  administration  had  fully 
committed  just  about  all  of  the  money 
available.  $2.2  billion  to  one  country, 
two-thirds  of  the  money  to  India.  74 
percent  of  it  to  three  countries.     Now 
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that  we  have  consummated  and  closed 
a  4-year  contract  with  India,  they  are 
in  the  process  of  negotiating  a  billion- 
dollar  4-year  contract  with  Pakistan. 
Are  we  going  to  hamstring  this  admin- 
istration so  that  the  Pakistan  negotia- 
tions will  have  to  be  abandoned?  Let  me 
quote  from  Mr.  Freeman's  letter: 

As  you  know.  President  Kennedy  appointed 
a  Food  for  Peace  Committee  to  malte  an 
analysis  of  current  legislative  programs  and 
report  Its  findings  and  recommendations  on 
how  to  shift  from  the  concept  of  surplus  dis- 
posal to  utilization  of  our  abundant  food 
supply  to  help  raise  the  living  and  nutritional 
standards  of  peoples  here  at  home  and 
abroad. 

One  other  quotation  from  that  letter: 
Only  a  small  amount  of  the  current  funds 
remains  uncommitted.  We  arfe  now  In  posi- 
tion in  our  programing  where  these  remain- 
ing funds  are  becoming  so  limited  that  it 
mav  be  necessary  to  Inform  foreign  govern- 
ments chat  their  current  requests  may  have 
to  be  deferred. 

This  means  that  they  are  now  ready  to 
close  $1,250  million  worth  of  transactions 
and  in  addition  thereto  they  are  consid- 
ering a  $600  million  commitment  to 
other  countries.  They  are  considering 
large  agreement  with  Brazil. 

I  take  the  position  that  if  this  is  a 
good  program  it  ought  to  be  continued. 
If  it  is  a  bad  program  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  Why  should  we  insist  upon 
a  limitation  upon  this  authorization 
T^hen  all  of  us  want  to  get  rid  of  these 
commodities  which  are  now  hanging  over 
our  market? 

I  insist  that  this  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  my  friend  from  Iowa 
will  just  cut  the  heart  out  of  this  bill. 
It  will  handicap  and  stop  the  activities 
under  Pubhc  Law  480  and  this  present 
administration  will  be  unable  to  carry 
on  the  food-for-peace  program.  I  Insist 
that  we  should  follow  the  advice  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  distributing  the  commodities  we  now 
have  in  such  abundant  supply. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  like   many   others, 
sometimes    use    words    interchangeably 
■without  making  it  clear  as  to  w^hat  is 
what.    I  would  like  to  point  out  again 
here  that  while  reference  has  been  made 
in  letters  and  otherwise  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  about  out 
of  money  and  has  to  have  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  shortage  of  money, 
that  that  is  not  what  is  intended. 
I    This  bill  authorizes  the  Government 
to  enter  into  agreements  which  commit 
this  country  to  sell  these  commodities 
for  foreign  currencies,  and  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  whether  the  CCC  is  about  out 
of  money  or  not.    The  money  that  this 
bill  will  require  will  come  up  in  our  ap- 
propriation bill  later  where  we  will  have 
to  appropriate  to  the  CCC  in  capital  im- 
pairment each  dollar  that  the  Govern- 
ment commits  itself  to  under  this  bill. 
So  this  bill  does  not  make  money  avail- 
able   but    commits    us    to    appropriate 
money  later. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  yield. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  have  not 
suggested  that  the  CCC  was  out  of 
money.  I  merely  suggested  that  the  au- 
thorization available  under  Public  Law 
480  was  limited  to  about  $120  million  or 
$150  million. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right.  The 
CCC  has  been  about  out  of  money. 
However,  if  the  gentleman  will  bear  with 
me  that  is  exactly  what  I  was  pointing 
out.  Under  Public  Law  480  what  we  do 
is  authorize  the  Government  to  enter 
into  contracts  committing  us  in  these 
programs  which  cost  money.  That  is  it 
exactly,  and  it  does  not  have  reference 
to  whether  they  have  money  or  not. 
They  do  have  these  commodities.  But 
I  am  pointing  out  to  you  that  any  of 
these  commitments,  hofwever  sound,  as 
a  matter  of  foreign  poUcy,  the  money 
end  or  cost  of  it  will  come  later  in  the 
bill  that  our  committee  will  ha/e  to 
present  to  you  when  you  ask  for  appro- 
priations to  replace  these  funds. 

I  say  again  we  all  sometimes  use  these 
words  interchangeably.  They  have  just 
about  exhausted  the  capacity  to  enter 
into  contractual  agreements  which  will 
lead  to  deficits  in  the  CCC  which  we  will 
have  to  appropriate  funds  for.  The  rea- 
son I  am  trying  to  make  this  plain  is  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  this  Congress  refused  in 
a  supplemental  biU  to  restore  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  CCC.  In  less  than  6 
weeks  our  committee  will  be  here  trying 
to  get  you  to  appropriate  money  to  re- 
store funds  for  these  costs.  I  just  want 
to  keep  the  record  straight  so  you  will 
help  us  pick  up  the  check. 

Involved  here  is  the  question  of  au- 
thority to  your  Government  to  enter  into 
these  contractual  obligations,  and  we 
will  have  to  figure  up  the  cost  later.  In- 
volved is  not  the  question  of  whether 
they  have  money  or  not.  We  will  have 
to  pick  up  the  tab  in  a  later  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  make  this  statement  in 
order  that  we  might  keep  the  record 
clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question  or  two.  I  noticed  an  item  on 
the  teletype  machine  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  Defense  Minister  Mennon  of  India 
is  buying  transport  planes  from  Russia. 
I  wonder  what  our  commitment  is  at  the 
present  time  for  giving  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  India?  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  information  on  the  present  sta- 
tus of  that? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  tr>'ing  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  that  in  May  1960,  under 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower who  was  then  President  of  our 
great  Republic,  commitments  were  made 
to  India  to  the  extent  of  $2.2  billion 
worth  of  our  agricultural  commodities  in 
a  transaction  where  we  received  15  per- 
cent for  our  own  use.  We  loaned  them 
42.5  percent,  and  we  gave  them  42.5 
percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  you  think 
the  Indian  Government  is  using  to  pay 
the  Russians  for  these  transport  planes? 
Would  you  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  that  would  apply  to  the 


committee    or    the    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  we  should  continue  to  give  food 
to  India  when  that  Government  turns 
around  and  buys  planes  from  Russia? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  say  it 
was  unfortunate  that  we  made  this 
agreement  with  India.  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks that  I  was  not  wholly  tied  to  the 
transaction,  but  that  I  was  only  telling 
what  actually  happened.  If  a  mistake 
was  made,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
charged  to  our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
a^ree  with  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  make  this  sort  of  deal  with 
India  or  any  other  counti-y  it  ought  to 
be  on  a  two-way  street? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  my  personal  opinion,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  all  these 
transactions  resubmitted  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  before  they 
are  consummated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  the  State  De- 
partment has  not  kept  your  committee 
informed? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  not.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  keeping  anyone 
informed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  not  keeping 
anyone  informed  if  they  can  help  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  we  had  as  much  justifi- 
cation for  this  request  as  we  had  for  the 
last  request  for  $3  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think,  in  view  of  the  startUng  success 
tlie  United  Nations  has  had  in  keeping 
down  trouble  in  the  world,  stopping 
Communist  aggression  in  Laos  and  the 
Communist  takeover  in  Cuba,  that  we 
ought  to  turn  our  problems  over  to  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  we 
should  turn  them  over  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  doing  a  good 
job.  I  think,  in  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  apropos  the  colloquy 
which  just  occurred,  it  came  to  my  at- 
tention this  week  through  having  a 
caller  on  behalf  of  India  regarding 
India's  desire  to  have  us  grant  her  a  por- 
tion of  our  off-shore  sugar  allotment  in 
the  coming  Ions-range  sugar  program. 
I  told  this  very  fine  young  man  that  I 
had  always  had  none  but  the  friendliest 
feelings  for  the  great  country  of  India. 
They  are  accepting  our  bounty.  It  is 
freely  given  in  the  form  of  the  contract 
our  chairman  mentioned  a  few  minutes 
ago  concerning  wheat.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  giving  wheat  to  India  in  sub- 
stantial quantities  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  had  not  known  of  this 
proposition  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  mentioned,  that  they  turned 
right  around  and  were  buying  planes 
from  the  Soviets.  I  would  not  imagine 
that  we  would  give  India  a  sugar  quota, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  high 
time  we  in  the  Congress  knew  what  is 
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going  on.  I  think  we  have  every  right  in 
these  negotiations  to  be  called  in;  how- 
ever, as  I  have  heard  it  expressed  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  past,  it  seems  we  are 
called  in  not  at  the  beginning  but  only 
at  the  crash  landings. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  just  in  case  there 
may  have  been  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween myself  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  was  sug- 
gesting that  most  of  us  understood  this 
program  as  one  that  was  moving  the 
surplus  commodities  out  of  the  bins  of 
the  CCC,  and  I  mentioned  that  in  many 
cases  that  was  not  the  fact. 

I  understood  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  say  that  in  some  99  per- 
cent of  the  cases  it  did  come  right  out 
of  the  bins  of  the  CCC.  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  that  if  a  correct  understanding, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  asking  whether 
in  referring  to  my  remarks  he  intended 
to  say  a  very  large  percentage  of  these 
shipments  under  Public  Law  480  were 
out  of  the  bins  of  the  CCC.  Was  that 
the  point  the  chairman  was  making? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  On  page  8  of  the  re- 
port I  referred  to  a  statement  indicating 
that  1.437  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  dairy 
products,  poultry,  dry  edible  beans, 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  113  million 
pounds  of  meat  had  been  shipped.  What 
I  meant  to  say  was  that  about  99  per- 
cent of  these  commodities  are  surplus 
commodities.  Commodities  coming  out 
of  the  bin  is  one  thing.  If  they  are 
bought  on  the  market  and  prevented 
from  going  into  the  bin,  that  is  another. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  gentleman  can 
complain  that  we  used  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,898  million  for  wheat.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  gentleman's  com- 
plaint is. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I  was 
discussing  whether  this  was  moving 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  out  of 
the  huge  inventories  we  have  accumu- 
lated. I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  in  many  cases  those  are  purchased 
on  the  market  under  the  theory  if  they 
were  not  purchased  on  the  market  they 
would  go  into  the  bins  of  the  CCC;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  certain  that  is 
right,  but  a  large  part  of  it  actually  goes 
out  of  the  bins. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  tell  us  what 
percentage  goes  out  of  the  bins  and 
what  percentage  is  bought  on  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
I  support  Pubhc  Law  480.  I  have 
always  supported  it  here  in  the  Congress. 
I  think  Public  Law  480  has  worked  very 
well  and  has  been  received  exception- 
ally well  by  the  American  people,  es- 
pecially the  taxpayers.  However,  I  feel 
if  they  are  going  to  continue  to  accept 
this  type  of  program  in  the  future,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spell  out  in  more 
detail  how  the  money  is  going  to  be 
spent.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  use  the 
argument  successfully  that  we  have  used 
this    open-end    or    back-door    spend- 


ine;  approach  in  the  depressed  areas 
bill  and  other  bills  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  should  use  it  in  Public  Law 
480.  The  American  taxpayer  has  the 
right  to  know  that  these  funds  have 
been  justified.  Certainly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  did  not  justify 
this  additional  request  for  $900  million 
before  our  committee.  Until  such  time 
as  the  Department  justifies  the  request 
for  the  additional  $900  million,  we  should 
hold  the  funds  in  abeyance.  We  should 
vote  for  the  pending  amendment,  and 
when  the  Department  comes  forth  with 
the  facts  justifying  the  additional  $900 
million,  then  we  should  act  and  not  until 
then. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  here  about  saving  a  lot  of  money. 
I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  save  any 
money  by  adopting  this  amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  most  of  us 
are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Pub- 
lic Law  480  was  first  inaugurated  to 
bring  about  an  orderly  disposition  of  an 
overabundance  of  agricultural  products, 
and  to  use  them  in  a  way  that  would  be 
most  helpful  to  this  country,  and  of  help 
to  some  of  our  friendly  nations,  nations 
with  which  we  have  cooperated. 

Here  today,  we  are  seeing  a  political 
maneuver  which,  while  wanting  to  cover 
errors  that  might  have  been  made  by  a 
previous  administration,  is  not  justified. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  so  kind  as  the  com- 
mittee report  when  it  says:  "While  not 
condemning  the  Department  for  entering 
into  this   title  I   agreement,"   referring 
to  the  agreement  with  India,  wherein  the 
President   authorized   $2,200   million   of 
the  $3  billion  authorization  for  India's 
needs.    I  am  not  objecting  to  the  agree- 
ments that  were  carried  on  with  India, 
although  I  think  that  the  administra- 
tion should  have  used  better  judgment, 
and  should  have  at  least  permitted  In- 
dia to  have  made  available  to  us  some 
cash,  some  ores,  and  some  other  mate- 
rials   which    could    have    been    utilized 
under  the  title  IV  program,  rather  than 
to   sell   the   commodities   under   title   I 
for  their  local  currencies,  and  then  for  us 
to  give  back  42 '2  percent  of  this  money, 
and  then  loan  them  42  V2  percent  on  a 
40-year  basis. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  re- 
duce our  agricultural  surpluses,  and  I 
think  we  should,  because  I  think  that  in 
many  cases  the  quicker  we  get  rid  of 
them  the  better  off  we  will  be  and  the  less 
money  we  will  spend  in  storage  and  car- 
rying costs  which  amount  to  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  annually. 

Now,  what  does  the  amendment  actu- 
ally do?  It  would  actually  hamstring 
this  administration  from  entering  into 
other  programs  with  other  countries, 
including  the  food-for-peace  program. 
This  administration  has  not  been  in 
power  very  long,  and  it  takes  time  to 
work  up  some  of  these  programs,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  adopt  the  amendment 
that  is  offered  here  today.  I  think  that 
we  are  going  to  at  least  delay,  and  in 
many  cases  we  might  even  prevent,  the 
carrying  on  of  an  c^eration  which  could 
be  very  helpful  to  us,  particularly  in  the 


Latin  American  countries.  This  author- 
ization here,  of  course,  is  to  permit  the 
movement  of  these  commodities  from 
storage  into  places  where  they  can  do 
some  good.  The  previous  administration 
obligated  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
money  that  was  available  for  the  years 
1960  and  1961  at  one  time,  and  now  you 
are  trying  to  cut  off  and  to  limit  and  to 
prevent  the  spending  as  it  relates  to  the 
other  commitments.  Now.  to  say  that 
you  want  to  wait  until  we  come  in  here 
with  a  firm,  specific  commitment  to 
tho.se  countries,  I  do  not  thmk  that  we 
are  being  fair  to  those  who  are  making 
these  arrangements  with  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  who  would  be 
restricted  in  making  arrangements,  if 
not  firm  commitments,  which  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  United  States. 

On  page  9  of  the  report  I  find  this 
statement : 

Programs  under  development  resulting 
from  country  requests.  $1,250  million. 

Now,  that  includes  countries  that  have 
made  requests  for  programs  and  whose 
requests  are  now  being  reviewed. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  this 
food-for-peace  program  for  which  we  do 
not  know  exactly  how  much  money  it 
will  take.  You  already  have  money  in- 
vested in  these  commodities,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  utilize  those  commodities 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  I  think 
we  know  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
use  them. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  thing  that  the  last  admin- 
istration did  which  really  burned  me  up 
when  I  found  out  about  it.     Last  year 
I  was  in  the  Middle  East  and  I  visited 
some   of   the   refugee   camps   where   we 
are  taking  care  of   1.2  milhon  refugees 
in  Lebanon  and  Syria,   on   the  Ghaza 
Strip  and  in  Jordan,  and  I  was  amazed 
to  find  out  that  the  United  States  was 
paying  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  that 
program    operated    by    UNWRA    under 
the  United  Nations  program.     We  are 
paying  70  percent.    The  United  Kingdom 
is  paying  18  percent  of  the  cost,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
exclusive  of  the  Soviet  bloc  which  is  not 
paying  any  part  of  the  cost,  pay  12  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  and  yet  they  were  using 
a  part  of  that  70  percent  that  we  were 
furnishing  to  buy  wheat.     Where?     Not 
in  the  United  States;  from  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  coimtries.  and  I  say 
that  an  administration  that  permitted 
that  to  be  done  and  not  use  the  wheat 
instead  of  the  money  was  just  using  very 
poor  business  judgment.    We  should  in 
every  instance  use  the  resources  which 
we  have  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
certainly  we  have  more  wheat  than  dol- 
lars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  an^endment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  rMr.  HoevenJ. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  On  page 
2,  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  110.  Notwithstanding  ajiy  other  pro- 
visions of  law  any  country  programs  under 
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development  resulting  from  country  requests 
shall  henceforth  be  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ol  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  be- 
fore being  concluded."  " 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter 
has  been  amply  argued  already  and  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
have  been  substantially  made.  This 
amendment  is  offered  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  review  to  Congress,  the 
lack  of  which  has  been  decried  at  great 
length  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  want  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  personally  I  would 
be  glad  to  accept  it,  but  I  have  no  au- 
thority to  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  Should  we  accept  it  at  this 
moment,  it  would  necessitate  sending 
this  bill  to  conference  and  delaying  its 
passage.  And  while  I  am  speaking,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  already  passed  the 
bill,  and  if  we  can  pass  the  bill  as  it  is 
now,  it  is  my  purpose  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  substitute  the  Senate  bill  and 
end  the  matter. 

But  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  shall  seriously  consider  this  matter 
when  we  start  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  480,  which  we 
shall  reach  within  the  next  few  days  in 
our  committee.  We  might  amend  the 
suggestion  to  provide  that  commitments 
over  a  certain  amount  should  be  referred 
to  these  committees  for  their  considera- 
tion. But  I  am  sure  that  my  friend  from 
Iowa  will  agree  that  we  should  not  de- 
lay action  on  this  bill  now  that  we  have 
decided  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  In  view  of  the  chair- 
man's statement  while  we  were  in  gen- 
eral debate  under  the  5-minutc  rule, 
that  he  thought  this  was  a  good  idea,  it 
was  my  feeling  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  still  think  it  is  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  far  as  the  minority  are 
concerned,  we  are  ready  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  conferred  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
majority  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
accept  it.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  mem- 
bership to  vote  the  amendment  down 
with  my  assurance  that  we  shall  con- 
sider the  matter  within  the  next  few 
days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee   rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  4728)  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  262.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House, 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1027),  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
an  identical  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103 lb)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "any  calendar  year 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960. 
and  ending  December  31.  1961,"  and  substi- 
tuting "the  calendar  year  1960,"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Agree- 
ments shall  not  be  entered  Into  under  this 
title  In  the  calendar  year  1961  which  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  In  amounts  In 
excess  of  $3,500,000,000.  plus  any  amount  by 
which  agreements  entered  Into  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimbiirse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  less 
than  authorized  for  such  preceding  year  by 
this  Act  as  In  effect  during  such  preceding 
years." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4728)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NEW  JERSEY  FAVORS  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson!  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  public  opinion  survey  recently 
completed  in  New  Jersey  indicates  that 
three-fourths  of  the  adult  residents  of 
my  State  favor  enactment  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  legislation. 

This  poll  was  taken  for  me  by  the  pri- 
vate polling  organization,  John  F.  Kraft, 
Inc. 

The  sui-vey  showed  that  only  1  New 
Jersey  an  in  10  is  opposed  to  passage  of 
the  education  aid  program. 

Because  the  Kraft  firm's  report  on 
their  study  contains  material  which  I 


believe  will  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  other  Members,  I  include  herewith  a 
text  of  the  report : 
A    Report    or    Attttudes    of    New     Jerset 

CiTizxNS    Regarding   the    President's   Aid 

TO  Education  Bill 

rOREWORO 

This  Is  a  report  of  an  analysis  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  New  Jersey  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  pending  legislation  regarding  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

During  1960  a  series  of  surveys  were  con- 
ducted on  the  same  general  subject — how 
people  feel  about  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools,  teacher  salaries,  and  Federal  aid  to 
education.  In  addition  to  a  national  prob- 
ability-sample survey  on  these  subjects, 
separate  statewide  surveys  have  been  con- 
ducted In  Arizona,  Tennessee,  Montana,  West 
Virginia,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  to  begin 
a  list.  This  survey  was  designed  to  conform 
to.  yet  at  the  same  time  bring  up  to  date, 
the  reports  of  attitudes  revealed  by  the 
previous  research. 

The  analysis  which  follows  Is  based  on  In- 
terviews with  a  carefully  drawn  cross  section 
of  419  adults  In  New  Jersey.  The  respond- 
ents were  selected  at  random  In  accordance 
with  standard  statistical  procedures  which 
would  Insure  proper  representation  of  all 
groups  In  the  population  such  as  age  groups, 
religious  groups,  people  of  varying  national- 
ity backgrounds,  of  different  economic  levels, 
and  so  on.  The  results  which  are  reported 
In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  report  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  entire  voting  population  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Interviewing  was  conducted  by  principals 
of  the  Kraft  firm  or  under  their  supervision 
during  the  first  week  of  April  1961. 

anticipating  the  analysis 

The  succeeding  analysis  looks  carefully 
Into  the  attitudes  of  people  In  New  Jersey 
and  their  concern  with  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation (If  It  Is  a  problem) .  It  will  be  shown 
that  these  essential  conclusions  may  be 
drawn: 

Better  than  3  out  of  4  people  want  to  see 
the  President's  school-aid  bill  passed;  only 
1  out  of  10  people  express  opposition  to  It. 

Close  to  2  out  of  3  people  with  children 
now  attending  parochial  schools  favor  pas- 
sage: only  1  out  of  5  of  the  parents  of 
parochial  schoolchildren  are  opposed  to 
passage. 

The  New  Jersey  public  has  a  pretty  good 
Idea  of  the  sources  of  aid  to  education,  and 
Federal  aid  Is  last  on  their  list. 

Two  out  of  three  New  Jersey  adults  feel 
that  the  Federal  share  la  too  little. 

Nearly  two  out  ol  three  people  In  the  State 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  that  Federal  aid 
should  go  to  parochial  or  private  schools. 

These  concliislons  are  Intended  only  as  a 
preview  to  the  complete  analysis  which  fol- 
lows, and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  substitution 
for  the  complete  report. 

THE    analysis 

Previous  surveys  have  made  It  perfectly 
plain  that  parents,  parents-to-be,  and 
grandparents,  can  be  very  articulate  and 
explicit  about  their  attitudes  regarding  edu- 
cation for  the  youngsters.  To  help  put  the 
subject  of  education  Into  focus,  here  are 
some  verbatim  remarks  of  New  Jersey  citi- 
zens. A  retired  teacher  In  Bergen  County, 
a  Catholic  married  to  a  Protestant,  said  this: 
"I  know  about  teaching,  even  If  I  haven't 
taught  for  20  years  since  my  husband  started 
to  do  all  right.  I  think  that  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  should  be  passed,  but  with  certain 
stipulations.  I'm  a  Catholic,  but  I  don't 
think  that  the  parochial  schools  should  come 
into  the  law  at  all.  My  husband  bends  over 
backward  and  maybe  he'd  argue  with  me, 
but  I  taught  history  In  the  public  schools, 
and  it's  against  the  Constitution.    But  I  do 
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think  that  the  parochial  schools  should  be 
able  to  get  low-cost  Federal  loans.  They're 
awfully  overcrowded." 

She  by  no  means  spoke  for  everyone. 
Some  said  "only  for  the  public  schools, " 
others  said  "only  If  It's  for  everyone."  A 
particularly  eloquent  expression  was  heard 
from  another  Catholic,  a  lawyer  in  Camden: 
"I  pay  taxes  which  support  the  public 
schools,  and  I  pay  separately  to  support  the 
parochial  school.  The  local  public  schools 
are  crowded  and  the  teachers  are  underpaid. 
The  parochial  school  is  ovrcrowded,  too, 
and  they  haven't  got  a  decent  library. 

"Now  I've  read  a  lot  about  the  Nation's 
educational  needs  and  how  we're  falling 
behind  Russia.  And  I'm  worried  about  It. 
So  I  say  let's  do  everything  we  can  to  edu- 
cate our  children.  But  I  also  say  that  you 
can  tax  me  until  It  hurts  bad,  and  build 
the  prettiest  schools,  and  pay  the  highest 
wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  maybe  my  taxes 
will  make  my  kid's  parochial  school  look 
really  third-rate.  But  It  Isn't  going  to  make 
a  good  Catholic  take  his  chUd  out  of  a 
parochial  school  and  put  him  Into  public 
school.  Is  It? 

"See  my  point?  If  all  of  this  talk  about 
education  to  catch  up  with  the  Russians 
Is  really  sincere,  and  It's  really  Important, 
then  we\'e  got  to  support  education  gen- 
erally, and  not  specifically.  I  think  It's  Im- 
portant to  raise  our  educatlonad  standards. 
I  want  to  see  the  Nation — and  my  kids — 
benefit." 

There  were  many  far  less  eloquent  eipres- 
Blons  of  some  of  the  same  Ideas.  But  also 
there  was  opposition,  this  time  from  the 
wife  of  a  Newark  advertising  man: 

"It  ought  to  be  passed,  and  without  any 
fuss.  IX  the  different  religions  attempt  to 
get  Into  the  act,  tacking  on  riders  and  so 
on.  It  win  never  get  passed.  All  you  have 
to  do  Is  consider  the  double  shifts,  the 
under-paid  and  sometimes  second-rate 
teachers  we  get.  and  you  know  something's 
got  to  be  done.  First  let's  get  some  help 
for  public  schools,  and  then  let's  consider 
parochial  and  private  schools. 

"But  frankly,  how  parochial  and  private 
schools  got  involved  In  all  of  this.  I  don't 
know.  If  you  want  to  send  your  child  to 
a  private  or  parochial  school,  you're  wel- 
come. But  I  don't  know  why  we  should 
pay  taxes  for  it.  We  expect  to  send  our 
boy  to  a  private  school  and  I  don't  expect 
anyone  to  pay  taxes  for  the  special  training 
we  want  for  him." 

The  arguments,  pro  and  con.  were  rarely 
BO  articulate.  For  every  one  quoting  New 
York  Times'  editorials  or  letters-to-editors 
there  were  20  who  spoke  in  such  blunt  words 
as  these:  "We  got  a  public  school  system. 
Let's  support  it.     It  needs  It." 

And:  "I  pay  my  taxes.  Now  I'd  like  to 
see  my  own  kids  benefit," 

And:  "Too  much  dough  goes  into  educa- 
tion already.  The  hell  with  the  new  bill. 
My    taxes   are    high    enough   now." 

But  some  of  the  expressed  concerns  went 
beyond  New  Jersey.  A  statistician  for  a 
life  Insurance  company  with  children  In 
private  schools  feels  this  way  about  it: 

"It  ought  to  be  passed.  Some  of  the 
States  that  have  the  least  to  spend  ought 
to  get  help  to  help  them  catch  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Take  a  State  like 
Mississippi  where  I'm  sure  they  have  Inade- 
quate school  facilities  and  teacher  pay.  The 
only  way  we're  going  to  pull  ourselves  up 
by  our  bootstraps  Is  to  do  something  to  get 
people  In  places  like  that  to  take  advantage 
of  better  facilities." 

Another  person  had  these  thoughts:  "I'm 
retired;  my  daughter's  a  floor  girl  at  the  fac- 
tory. My  husband's  dead.  But  I  have  one 
in  school  and  I  think  the  poor  people  ought 
to  have  some  way  to  feel  their  kids  are 
getting  as  good  a  break  as  anyone  else.  I 
can't  give  It  to  him,  and  the  school  here  in 


Jersey  City  Unt  going  to  do  anything  for 
him,  not  the  way  It  Is  now." 

And.  finally,  this  point  of  view  from  a 
carpet  manuf actvirer :  "Pass  It.  It  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  people  who  really  need  It. 
I  can  give  my  kids  all  the  help  they  need, 
send  them  to  private  schools  If  the  public 
schools  aren't  adequate,  but  what  about  the 
people  who  dont  have  the  money  to  find 
that  escape?  I  hate  to  think  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  qualified  kids  wholl  never  make  the 
grade  just  because  their  folks  couldn't  give 
them  the  advantages  I  can  give  my  kids." 
Several  hundred  points  of  view  were  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  the  current  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress  on  Federal  aid 
to  education.  When  they  were  all  added 
together,  they  could  be  summed  up  this  way: 

Attitudes  toward  education  bill 
Percentage  saying:  Percent 

Yes.  pass  It "^^ 

No,  against  It 10 

Not  sure.  It  depends 14 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  inter- 
viewing on  this  survey  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  Apnl;  much  of  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  had  been  articu- 
lated and  appeared  In  the  papers,  over  the 
radio,  and  on  television. 

In  short,  the  subject  of  aid  to  education 
has  not  been  neglected  by  the  news  media. 
And  three  out  of  four  New  Jersey  citizens 
favor  passage  of  the  bill. 

A  measure  of  knowledge 

This  overwhelming  approval  of  the  bill 
appears  to  be  based  on  relatively  sound 
knowledge  of  present  sovu-ces  of  support  of 
the  public  schools.  Each  person  was  asked 
whether  he  knew  which  of  the  three  sources 
of  aid -local.  State,  or  Federal— gave  most 
support.  The  result  of  that  question  is 
shown  here  with  the  results  from  the  same 
question  from  two  other  States  for  com- 
parison purposes: 

[In  pcrccntl 


New 
Jersey 

Arizona 

Wash- 
ington 

Sourc*  of  most  support  is — 

L<K^U 

,<;tit<?           

46 

17 

8 

20 

SO 

3S 

8 

U 

33 

33 

Ke<leml --- 

12 

23 

There  appears  to  be  a  greater  degree  of 
uncertainty  In  New  Jersey  than  In  the  two 
other  States,  but  the  level  of  misinformation 
regarding  the  Federal  share  is  no  higher. 
Less  than  1  In  10  people  feel  the  Federal 
share  Is  greatest. 

What  they  say  about  the  facts 

Having  established  his  measure  of  knowl- 
edge, each  person  was  informed  of  what  the 
facts  were.  In  national  terms:  that  local  and 
State  governments  account  for  96  cents  of 
each  dollar  of  support,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  4  cents.  We  then  asked  whether 
this  seemed  to  be  too  much,  too  little,  or 
about  the  right  amount  from  Federal 
sources.  Here  the  results  are  shown  In  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  the  same  ques- 
tion which  was  asked  in  a  nationwide  sur- 
vey late  last  year: 

[In  percent] 


Comparison  of  attitudes 
of— 

Vew  Jersey 
citiMiu 

The  Nation 
as  a  whole 

Federal  share  is— 

Too  little —      — 

About  right 

Too  much 

Not  sure 

60 

14 

Z 

17 

67 

2S 

4 

14 

People  In  New  Jersey  today  feel  signifi- 
cantly more  disposed  to  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral share  than  did  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
only  7  months  ago.  In  sum.  behind  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  I*resident'8 
bill  is  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  most 
people  that  the  Federal  share  is  smallest, 
and  the  corollary  feeling,  again  on  the  part 
of  most  people,  that  It  should  be  Increased. 

Why  people  don't  favor  the  bill 
The  three  out  of  four  people  who  want  to 
see  the  bill  passed  mentioned  a  few  very 
basic  reasons  for  their  approval:  The  needs 
of  education  are  great,  schools  and  teachers 
need  help,  the  whole  education  system 
should  be  Improved  In  order  to  help  the 
Nation  keep  its  place  In  the  world  and  stay 
ahead  of  or  keep  up  with  Russia. 

Those  who  were  opposed  came  right  out 
and  said  "No"  and  gave  an  assortment  of 
reasons  for  their  stand: 

Reasons  some  people  are  opposed  to  the  bill 

Percent 
The  States  and  local  communities  shotxld 

handle   the   need _ 82 

Keep    the    Federal    Government    out   of 

education 19 

The  bill  will  raise  taxes 19 

I'm   a   Catholic;    It   should    include    all 

schools 12 

Exact   use  should  be  spelled  out;   isnt 

now * 

The  dollar's  roundtrlp  to  Washington  Is 
too  expensive,  must  be  a  better  way..     13 

It's  just  too  much  money 3 

No  need;  too  much  spent  on  education.       3 

Other  answers 2 

Note. — Percentages  add  to  more  than  100 
percent  because  some  people  gave  more  than 
one  reason. 

From  an  examination  of  this  tabulation 
it  can  be  seen  that  whether  people  talk 
about  taxes,  the  need  for  local  autonomy,  or 
parochial  school  needs,  in  the  final  analysis 
only  3  i>ercent  of  the  people  opposed  to  the 
bill  actually  volunteered  that  there  was  no 
need.  Put  another  way,  almost  all  of  the 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  appear 
to  be  willing  to  grant  that  a  need  to  do 
something  does  Indeed  exist. 

The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  comments  of  those  people  who  had  said 
they  weren't  sure  how  they  felt  about  the 
bill.  Each  was  asked,  "Why  do  you  feel  that 
way — why  aren't  you  stire?"  with  this  result: 
Why  some  people  aren't  sure 

The  need  Is  there,  but: 
It's   likely   to   raise   taxes;    taxes   too 
high   now 20 

Think  it  should  Include  all  schools..     14 
Just  seems  like  a  lot  of  money;  may- 
be  the  need  isn't  that  great 13 

Exact  uses  should  be  spelled  out 9 

Perhaps  handled  better  on  local  levels.       7 

Other  reasons 9 

Just  don't  know;  don't  know  what  It's 
all  about  or  for 31 

Note. — Percentages  add  to  more  than  100 
percent  becavise  some  people  gave  more  than 
one  reason. 

In  other  words,  roughly  7  out  of  10 
doubters  see  that  a  need  exists,  but  are 
worried  about  taxes,  uses  of  the  money,  and 
whether  the  need  is  really  that  great.  Three 
out  of  ten  (which  represents  4  percent  of 
New  Jersey's  adult  population)  just  didn't 
seem  to  know  what  It  was  all  about,  or  didn't 
care. 
An  important  dimension:  Children  in  school 

Cropping  up  In  the  analysis  of  the  reasons 
people  are  opp>osed  or  unsure  of  their  sup- 
port of  the  bill  were  mentions  of  "I*m  a 
Catholic"  and  "It  should  go  to  all  schools." 
It   cotUd   be   anticipated   that   people    with 
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children  In  parochial  schools  might  feel  dif- 
ferently about  the  bill  than  those  who  send 
the  children  to  public  schools: 

[In  percent] 


1 

How  parents  feel  who  have 

children— 

In 

In  pa- 

public 

Of  pre- 

Other 

rochial 

schools 

school 

(grown 

schools 

(not  pa- 

age 

or 

rochi- 

only 

none) 

al) 

PorcfOtaec  saying: 

Yes,  pass  It      

56 

88 

83 

G8 

No,  against  it 

21 

7 

3 

12 

N'otsure,  depends.. 

20 

5 

'* 

20 

port  to  the  public  schools  Is  too  little,  they 
want  the  President's  bill  passed,  and  they 
don't  want  It  broadened.  Even  without  ex- 
tending support  beyond  public  schools,  pa- 
rochial school  parents  will  support  the  bill 
as  It  stands. 


Several  conclusions  and  Inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  a  study  of  this  tabulation: 

Clear  majorities  of  all  groups  favor  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  core  of  the  opposition  is  among  peo- 
ple with  children  In  parochial  schools  who 
feel  their  children  may  be  being  cheated. 

Some  opposition  also  comes  from  the  un- 
involved  people,  those  with  no  children. 

One  out  of  five  parochial  school  parents 
Is  In  doubt,  basically  because  they're  not 
sxire  that  the  bill  shouldn't  Include  their 
children. 

One  out  of  Ave  people  without  children  Is 
also  In  doubt,  but  fundamentally  because 
there  Is  little  knowledge  or  Interest. 

To  focus  more  sharply  on  this  problem 
of  aid  to  parochial  and  private  schools,  each 
person  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  (or  she) 
favored  the  Idea  of  extending  the  aid  be- 
yond public  schools: 

How  New  Jersey  people  feel  about  including 
I     parochial  and  private  schools 
'  Percent 

31 

60 


It  should  be  done 

It  should  not  be  done. 


Not  sure. 


9 


A  clear  majority  Is  opposed  to  the  Idea. 
One  out  of  three  citizens  think  It  should 
be  done.  Very  few  are  In  doubt.  But  does 
this  mean  that  parents  of  parochial  school 
children  represent  the  "should  be"  vote, 
and  everyone  else  the  "no"  vote?  Hardly: 
[In  iTorcent) 
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Among  the  parents  of  public  school  chil- 
dren are  some  Catholics  who  would  send 
their  children  to  a  parochial  school  If  one 
were  available;  but  there  are  also  non-Cath- 
olics in  this  same  group  who  favor  broad- 
ening the  coverage  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
In  other  words,  those  favoring  the  inclusion 
of  parochial  schools  In  the  bill  are  by  no 
means  all  Catholics,  or  Just  the  people  with 
children  In  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Regardless  of  the  elements  of  this  opin- 
ion, however,  the  majority  of  New  Jersey's 
citizens  oppose  the  idea  of  broadening  the 
bill  to  Include  other  than  public  schools. 

I  Then  to  sum  up 

The  highlights  of  the  survey  have  already 
been  stated  at  the  Introduction  to  this  anal- 
ysis, and  can  be  restated  In  this  fashion : 
New  Jersey   citizens    feel    the   Federal    sup- 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  BILL 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  one  of  those  on  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  that  opposed  the  area  rede- 
velopment bill  when  it  was  reported  out 
originally.  The  reasons  for  opposing  it 
then  still  exist.  In  addition,  however, 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  on  this  bill, 
there  has  now  been  inserted  the  back- 
door spending  provision  which  we  on 
the  subcommittee,  who  heard  all  the 
testimony,  eliminated. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  House  that  our 
Constitution  provides  that  all  revenue 
bills  must  originate  in  the  House.  The 
history  of  this  body  shows  clearly  that 
general  appropriation  bills  also  originate 
in  the  House.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  we  were  elected.  I  submit  to  you 
that  when  we  agree  to  this  back-door 
spending,  we  forfeit  our  right  to  orig- 
inate bills  to  withdraw  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  By  this  method,  the 
committees  of  either  body  of  Congress 
can  now  bjTiass  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. This  power  of  reviewing  appropri- 
ations is  one  of  our  most  important 
functions.  As  one  Member  of  tliis  body, 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  us  give  it  up  so 
easily,  for  if  we  lose  this  power,  we  lose 
all  control  over  spending  by  this  tre- 
mendous bureaucracy  which  we  have 
created. 

I  have  purposely  not  said  any  more 
about  the  other  bad  features  of  this  bill. 
It  starts  out  on  the  faulty  premise  that 
the  extension  of  credit  by  our  Federal 
Government  will  solve  all  of  our  indus- 
trial development  problems.  It  fails  to 
define  the  areas  that  we  are  trying  to 
help,  and  gives  a  blank  check  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  provides  for 
our  Federal  Government  to  lend  money 
at  a  lesser  rate  than  we.  ourselves,  are 
paying  in  the  market.  Tliis  is  the  road 
to  insolvency.  It  does  not  make  sense. 
The  municipalities  in  the  depressed 
areas,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  in  such  financial  condi- 
tion that  they  need  this  subsidized 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  reasons  argue 
against  this  bill.  But  greater  than  any- 
thing else  is  this  provision  for  back-door 
spending  that  the  committee  on  which  I 
serve,  after  considering  all  of  the  testi- 
mony, saw  fit  to  take  out. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  TAX  EQUITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Boccsl. 
and  I  joined  in  spKinsoring  legislation  to 
tax  all  fire  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies alike — on  the  same  basis  and  at 
the  same  rate  as  corporations  in  other 
industries.  These  bills.  H.R.  6659  [Mr. 
BoGCS]  and  H.R.  6660  (Mr.  Baker),  will 
eliminate  the  discrimination  which  pres- 
ently exists  in  the  taxation  of  stock  com- 
panies as  compared  with  the  taxation 
of  mutual  and  reciprocal  fire  and  casu- 
alty insurance  companies. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  budget 
message  for  1962  recommended  that 
Congress  review  the  methods  of  taxing 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies 
with  a  view  toward  correcting  inequities. 
The  tax  message  of  President  Kennedy 
on  April  20.  1961.  points  out  the  inequi- 
table distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
among  various  types  of  fire  and  casualty 
companies  and  states  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  taxing  mutual  or  re- 
ciprocal companies  on  a  basis  similar  to 
stock  companies.  The  President  stated 
in  his  message  that  "Remedial  legisla- 
tion in  these  fields  would  enlarge  the 
revenues  and  contribute  to  a  fair  and 
sound  tax  structure." 

The  bills  would  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy.  They  have  bi- 
partisan support  and  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  sponsored  by  us  in  the 
86th  Congress,  and  my  remarks  today 
follow  closely  those  I  made  at  that  time. 
The  panel  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  December 
1959  covering  the  subject  of  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  company  taxation 
have  emphasized  the  need  for  eliminat- 
ing the  existing  inequities  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  various  types  of  fire  and 
casualty   companies. 

The  proposed  legislation  covers  all  in- 
surance companies  other  than  life  com- 
panies. I  stated  in  the  last  Congress 
that  this  legislation  was  expected  to  re- 
sult in  approximately  $25  to  $30  million 
additional  revenue  to  the  Treasury  for 
a  normal  year.  By  reason  of  the  con- 
tinuing increase  in  premium  volume  and 
with  a  reasonable  underwriting  experi- 
ence, it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  increase  in  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
under  these  bills  will  amount  to  from 
$60  to  $80  million.  Under  these  bills 
small  mutual  and  reciprocal  companies 
will  receive  special  treatment  compa- 
rable to  that  in  existing  law.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  subject  to  tax  those  small 
mutual  and  reciprocal  companies  now 
exempt. 

The  Congress  recently  passed  a  bill 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  income  of 
life  insurance  companies.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  that  legislation  to  provide 
increased  revenue  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  life  Insurance  companies  based  on 
both  their  imderwriting  and  investment 
income.  In  framing  the  life  insurance 
bill,  both  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means   and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
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mittee  repeatedly  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  not  discriminating  in  tax 
treatment  between  stock  and  mutual  life 
insurance  companies.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant not  to  discriminate  in  the  tax- 
ation of  the  dififerent  types  of  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies.  Our  bills 
will  place  all  fire  and  casualty  companies 
on  an  equal  tax  basis  so  that  equal  in- 
comes will  bear  equal  tax  liabilities. 

There  are  three  types  of  lire  and  cas- 
ualty insurance  companies:  stock  com- 
panies, mutual  companies,  and  recipro- 
cal insurers.  The  existing  Federal  tax 
law  discriminates  against  stock  compa- 
nies in  favor  of  mutual  companies  and 
reciprocal  companies.  Simple  equity  re- 
quires that  all  be  taxed  on  the  same  basis 
and  at  the  same  rates. 

Hearings  in  1958  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  disclosed  that 
all  insurance  companies  have  two  types 
of  income:  First,  unden^-riting  income; 
and.  second,  investment  income.  Both 
types  of  income  should  be  taxed.  No 
basis  exists  for  excluding  either  type  of 
Income  from  a  fair  tax.  Under  existing 
law,  stock  fire  and  casualty  companies 
are  taxed  at  the  full  corporate  rate  of 
52  percent  on  both  underwriting  and  in- 
vestment income. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax,  stock  companies  have  paid  the 
regular  corporate  rates  paid  by  other 
business  corporations.  However,  mutual 
companies  are  taxed  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis.  Under  existing  law,  mutual 
companies  pay  the  higher  of  (a)  1  per- 
cent of  their  premium  income  plus  1  per- 
cent of  their  gross  investment  income, 
or  (b>  52  percent  on  their  net  investment 
Income  only.  Reciprocals  have  never 
paid  any  tax  whatsoever  on  their  sub- 
stantial underwriting  income,  but  are 
taxed  on  their  investment  income  only. 
These  different  methods  of  taxation  are 
highly  preferential  in  favor  of  the  mu- 
tual and  reciprocal  companies  and  give 
them  an  unwarranted  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

The  panel  hearings  during  the  86th 
Congress  showed  that  mutuals  and  re- 
ciprocals during  the  16  years  ended  with 
1958  earned  substantial  profits  from 
both  underwriting  and  investments. 
Their  retained  profits,  after  all  dividends 
to  policyholders,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  This  increase  in  sur- 
plus was  accumulated  on  a  tax-favored 
basis.  The  mutuals  and  reciprocals,  by 
reason  of  their  lesser  tax  burden,  were 
able  to  retain  much  more  of  their  net 
income  than  they  otherwise  could  have. 
They  also  retained  more  than  twice  as 
much,  proportionately,  as  their  stock 
company  competitors. 

Under  existing  law,  a  large  number  of 
small  mutual  companies  are  either  ex- 
empt from  tax  entirely  or  receive  spe- 
cial tax  consideration.  The  bills  we 
have  introduced  do  not  disturb  this.  Of 
the  2,500  mutual  companies  in  the 
United  States,  approximately  ^1,750  are 
tax  exempt  and  their  exemption  would 
be  continued  under  these  bills.  In  ad- 
dition, some  150  mutual  companies  are 
partially  tax  exempt  under  existing  law 
and  our  proposal  would  not  increase 
their  tax  burden.     It  would  impose  no 


hardship   upon   small   farm   and   local 
mutual  insurance  companies. 

The  remaining  600  large  mutual  com- 
panies would  be  taxed  at  regular  corpo- 
rate rates.  These  large  mutual  com- 
panies write  the  same  lines  of  insurance 
as  stock  companies  in  the  several  States. 
They  use  the  agency  or  brokerage  sys- 
tem as  well  as  the  direct  writing  system, 
just  as  the  stock  companies  do.  All  are 
subject  to  the  same  State  regiilation  as 
stock  companies.  There  are  no  basic 
methods  found  in  one  type  that  are  not 
found  in  the  others.  There  is  no  reason 
for  a  disparity  in  tax  treatment. 

These  600  large  mutuals  write  98  per- 
cent of  the  volume  of  all  mutual  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies.  Under 
our  bills  these  companies  will  pay  sub- 
stantially more  tax  than  they  have  pre- 
viously paid.  For  example,  the  five 
largest  mutuals  and  the  three  largest 
reciprocal  companies  have  for  the  18 
years  ended  with  1960  paid  total  Federal 
income  taxes  of  $126  million.  If  they 
had  paid  taxes  on  the  corporate  basis  as 
proposed  in  this  bill,  these  eight  com- 
panies alone  would  have  paid  $252  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $126  million,  or  100 
percent.  Of  course,  equality  of  taxation 
between  these  companies  could  be 
achieved  by  reducing  the  stock  com- 
panies' tax  basis  to  the  level  of  the 
mutual  companies.  However,  this  would 
result  in  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasury.  I  believe  that  the  most  equi- 
table basis  of  tax  for  insurance  com- 
panies is  the  basis  provided  for  stock 
companies  and  companies  in  industry 
generally,  that  is,  regular  corporate 
rates.  This  would  bring  the  taxes  of 
mutual  and  reciprocal  companies  in  line 
with  the  taxes  of  their  competitors. 

There  is  no  reason  to  continue  the 
existing  discrimination  between  fire  and 
casualty  companies  in  the  Federal  tax 
laws.  Our  proposal  would  eliminate 
the  present  competitive  impact  of  the 
different  methods  and  formulas  now 
applied  to  these  companies.  It  involves 
few  of  the  complexities  found  in  our  con- 
sideration of  a  permanent  bill  for  the 
taxation  of  life  insurance  companies. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  simple.  In  sum- 
mary, this  bill  would  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing inequities  in  the  taxation  of  the 
various  types  of  fire  and  casualty  com- 
panies and  would  increase  the  revenue 
to  the  Treasury'  by  a  substantial  amount. 
It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  favor- 
able legislative  action  can  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  on  this  meritorious  pro- 
posal during  the  present  session. 


PHANTOM  BANKS 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Fountain]  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations may  have  until  midnight  Friday 
to  file  a  committee  report  on  health,  re- 
search and  training,  the  administration 
of  grants  and  awards  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
at  this  time  an  unfortunate  situation  that 
seems  to  be  developing  in  the  banking 
field.  I  refer  to  the  setting  up  of  what 
may  be  called  phantom  banks  as  an  in- 
termediary for  obtaining  control  of  ex- 
isting banks  by  a  holding  company. 

Plans  of  this  nature  are  deleterious  to 
the  banking  business,  and  destructive  of 
public  confidence.  They  discriminate 
against  those  bank  shareholders  who  are 
not  permitted  to  own  bank  holding  com- 
pany stock. 

A  reason  now  being  urged  for  setting 
up  bank  holding  companies  is  that  com- 
mercial banks  are  finding  themselves  in 
an  increasingly  difficult  position  with 
regard  to  expansion  of  services  and  bank 
business  operations  in  general.  To  com- 
bat this  frustration,  banks  frequently 
seek  to  become  subsidiaries  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  a 
bank  holding  company  is  defined  as  a 
company  that  owns  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  voting  stock  of  two  or  more  banks. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  these  hold- 
ing companies  frequently  own  a  far 
larger  share  of  the  voting  stock.  In  some 
instances  they  own  at  least  80  percent, 
thus  obtaining  the  tax  advantages  accru- 
ing from  such  ownership  and  in  most 
instances  they  own  all  but  the  directors' 
qualifying  sliares.  This,  however,  is  only 
part  of  the  background  of  the  problem. 
One  of  the  methods  used  is  to  set  up 
intermediate  banks.  These  intermediate 
or  phantom  banks  then  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  assets  and  business  of  the  com- 
mercial banks  involved. 

In  effect  what  happens  is  that  the 
commercial  bank  merges  into  the  inter- 
mediate bank,  which  is  an  empty  shell. 
In  an  ordinary  situation  of  this  type 
there  is  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
and  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  outstanding  stock  is  re- 
quired for  approval.  If  approval  is  ob- 
tained then  all  of  the  stockholders  must 
go  along  or  relinquish  their  stock  for 
cash. 

When  a  bank  holding  company  wants 
to  obtain  shares  of  a  commercial  barik  by 
exchanging  its  own  shares  for  them, 
however,  there  is  no  stockholders'  meet- 
ing and  each  shareholder  is  free  to  accept 
or  reject  the  offer,  retaining  his  commer- 
cial bank  shares  if  he  rejects  it. 

With  the  intermediate  bank,  this 
choice  has  been  eliminated  and  the 
shareholders  must  take  either  the  bank 
holding  company  stock  or  cash  in  ex- 
change for  their  shares,  thus  giving  the 
intermediate  bank  100  percent  owTier- 
ship  of  the  commercial  bank — the  inter- 
mediate bank  already  being  wholly 
owned  by  the  holding  company. 
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To  illustrate  this  procedure  let  us  as- 
sume that  wc  have  two  commercial  banks 
who  wish  to  become  part  of  a  holding 
company.  Practically  simultaneously 
they  establish  a  holding  company  and 
two  intermediate  banks — one  for  each 
of  the  two  commercial  banks.  Little  or 
no  assets  are  in  any  of  these  three 
organizations.  The  entire  operation  con- 
sists of  an  exchange  of  paper — even 
though  it  may  be  expensively  engraved 
stock  certificates.  The  operating  banks 
are  then  merged  into  the  shells  or  phan- 
tom banks.  The  shareholders  of  the 
existing  commercial  banks  are  then  re- 
quired to  take  either  holding  company 
shares  or  relinquish  their  shares  for  cash. 
Some  stockholders  aie  forbidden  by 
law  from  owning  holding  company 
shares  and  must  therefore  surrender 
their  commercial  bank  shares  for  cash 
upon  consummation  of  this  type  of  hold- 
ing company.  Under  this  plan  they 
would  be  forced  to  give  up  their  shares, 
not  for  the  receiving  company's  shares, 
but  for  those  of  a  third  party,  the  hold- 
ing company.  Since  they  are  forbidden 
to  own  such  shares  they  must  take  cash 
for  them  as  agreed  upon  or  as  fixed  by 
appraisal.  Whether  this  is  legal  or  not 
has  not  been  determined  because  there 
has  not  yet  been  any  court  test  of  this 
procedure. 

Such  was  the  proposed  plan  in  1956 
when  the  First  National  City  Bank,  the 
City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Co.  and  the 
County  Trust  Co.  of  While  Plains,  N.Y., 
tried  to  form  a  bank  holding  company. 
In  1958,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  acted 
on  the  application  and  disapproved  the 
plan,  without  reference,  however,  to  the 
phantom  banks.  While  the  plan  was 
pending  stockholders  of  long  standing 
who  would  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
own  holding  company  stock  were  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  give 
up  their  commercial  bank  shares. 

Another  such  plan,  involving  the 
Bankers  Ti-ust  Co.  and  the  County  Trust 
Co.  of  White  Plains,  was  recently  formu- 
lated. The  same  procedure  was  followed 
as  that  of  the  plan  proposed  by  First 
National  City  Bank.  City  Bank  Farmers 
Trust,  and  County  Trust  of  White  Plains 
in  1956.  It  appears  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  wiU  be  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  reviewing  that  application  be- 
cause the  New  York  Banking  Board  upon 
the  very  wise  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  banks  has  rejected 
that  plan.  Again,  however,  the  disap- 
proval, while  directing  attention  to  the 
method,  did  not.  and  in  fact  was  not 
required  to  disapprove  the  method,  while 
refusing  to  permit  the  goal  sought. 

To  force  those  shareholders  who  can- 
not exchange  their  shares  for  holding 
company  shares  to  relinquish  them  for 
cash — to  my  way  of  thinking — is  highly 
objectionable  and  completely  out  of 
order. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board — when  it  comes  to  a  con- 
sideration of  cases  of  this  type — will 
reject  this  method,  no  matter  how  desir- 
able the  approval  of  the  holding  com- 
pany application  might  otherwise  be. 

In  the  First  National  City  Bank  appli- 
cation, the  phantom  banks  would  have 
acquired  banks  with  assets  aggregating 


almost  $7  billion.  The  holding  com- 
pany seeking  to  acquire  these  banks  had 
a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,000. 

In  the  most  recent  attempt  to  accom- 
plish a  similar  result,  the  holding  com- 
pany with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,000 
would  have  acquired  banks  with  total 
assets  of  $3,500  million. 

An  excellent  explanation  of  this  op- 
eration is  found  in  the  December  1960 
issue  of  Bank  Stock  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  M.  A.  Schapiro  &  Co.  of  New 
York.     It  follows: 

Plan  for  Wholly  Owned  Bank 
Responding  to  the  demands  for  banltiug 
services  during  the  prosperity-packed  years 
of  the  past  decade,  the  commercial  banltlng 
Industry  has  searched  restlessly  for  means 
to  advance  growth.  Many  banks,  in  order 
to  spread  their  branch  systems,  merge:  others 
become  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies. This  article  seeks  to  explain  one 
Important  aspect  Involving  the  status  of 
the  bank  stockholder  with  respect  to  a  hold- 
ing company  proposal. 

The  Federal  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  defines  a  bank  holding  company,  as 
a  company  that  owns  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  shares  of  two  or  mor^  banks.  In 
practice,  however,  many  bank  holding  com- 
panies own  a  far  higher  percentage  of  the 
voting  shares  of  their  subsidiary  banks. 
Most  prefer  to  hold  at  least  80  percent  for 
tax  advantages. 

In  the  past,  holding  companies  were  estab- 
lished and  later  expyanded  as  a  result  of  the 
voluntary  action  of  bank  shareholders  who 
either  sold  out  for  cash  or  exchanged  their 
shares  for  holding  company  stock.  Some 
stockholders  preferred  to  hold  their  bank 
stock.  As  a  consequence,  almost  all  bank 
holding  companies  initially  shared  the  own- 
ership of  their  subsidiary  banks  with  minor- 
ity stockholders. 

More  recently.  In  planning  new  holding 
companies,  there  has  become  evident  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  bank  management  for  100  per- 
cent initial  ownership  of  the  banks  to  be 
acquired.  It  is  believed  possible  to  achieve 
100  percent  ownership  by  introducing  a 
merger  with  an  Intermediate  bank.  Such  an 
Intermediate  bank  is  created  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  merger  step  In  the 
organization  of  a  new  holding  company. 

Bank  holding  companies  have  become  In- 
creasingly significant  In  the  American  bank- 
ing scene.  Consequently  It  Is  Important 
that  bank  shareholders  understand  the  Inter- 
mediate bank  plan.  This  Is  especially  true 
for  those  shareholders.  Institutional  and 
others,  who  are  prohibited  from  owning 
stock  of  a  holding  company. 

CHOICES    OPEN    TO    SHAREHOLDERS 

In  anal3rzlng  the  intermediate  bank  plan, 
It  Is  helpful  to  first  review  briefly  some  of  the 
choices  open  to  shareholders  In  considering 
(1)  a  bank  merger  involving  an  exchange  of 
shares,  and  (2)  the  usual  proposal  made  by 
a  holding  comjmny  when  seeking  the  acqui- 
sition of  stock  of  a  commercial  bank. 

When  shareholders  meet  to  consider  a 
merger  of  their  bank  Into  another  Institu- 
tion, an  aflftrmatlve  vote  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  outstanding  stock  Is  required 
for  approval.  Upon  consummation,  all 
stockholders  must  go  along  with  the  basis  of 
exchange  of  shares  except  those  dissenters 
who  elect  to  seek  appraisal  and  receive  cash 
value  for  their  stock  as  provided  by  law. 
The  choice  Is.  bank  stock  or  cash. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  bank  holding 
company  solicits  shareholders  of  a  commer- 
cial bank  offering  Its  own  stock  In  exchange 
for  shares  of  the  bank,  each  stockholder  Is 
free  to  reject  or  accept  the  offer,  keeping  all 
or  part  of  his  bank  stock.  There  is  no  stock- 
holders meeting.     He  Is  not  bound  by  the 


actions  of  his  fellow  stockholders.  The  pro- 
posal from  the  holding  company  Is  merely  a 
plan  of  bank  stock  acquisition.  Here  the 
choice  is,  bank  stock  or  holding  company 
stock. 

This  latter  choice  of  bank  stock  or  holding 
company  stock  would  be  changed  to  holding 
company  stock  or  cash  under  the  Intermedi- 
ate bank  plan.  This  Is  so  because  the  plan 
is  exf>€cted  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
minority  stockholders  and  to  secure  for  the 
holding  company  100  percent  ownership  of 
the  bank. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS 

Here  briefly  are  the  essential  steps  of  the 
Intermediate  bank  plan: 

The  management  of.  let  us  say.  State  Bank 
causes  a  company  to  be  organized,  called. 
Holding  Corp  .  which  could  be  Incorporated 
outside  the  State  In  which  the  bank  Is 
located.  This  corporation  then  makes  ap- 
plication and  obtains  approval  for  a  new 
bank  temporarily  called,  say  Intermediate 
Bank,  nominally  capitalized,  wholly  owned, 
and  Its  place  of  business  Identical  with  that 
of  State  Bank. 

The  management  of  the  stlll-exlstlng 
State  Bank  would  then  recommend  to  share- 
holders that  State  Bank  become  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Holding  Corp.  This 
woult"  not.  however,  be  accomplished  through 
a  voluntary  exchange  by  each  shareholder  of 
his  bank  stock  for  Holding  Corp  stock.  In- 
stead, stockholders  of  State  Bank  would  be 
asked  by  management  to  approve  a  merger 
into  Intermediate  Bank  under  the  charter 
of  the  latter,  which  would  continue  under 
the  name  of  the  former. 

The  merger  proposal,  however,  would  also 
provide  that  shareholders  of  State  Bank  be 
given,  not  shares  of  the  receiving  bank  as  In 
the  usual  merger,  but,  instead,  stock  of  a 
third  party.  Intermediate's  parent,  the  Hold- 
ing Corp.  According  to  the  plan.  If  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  State  Bank  ap- 
prove the  proposal,  all  the  shareholders  must 
accept  Holding  Corp.  stock  except  those  who 
dissent  and  elect  to  obtain  cash  value,  as 
provided  by  law.  Upon  consummation  of 
the  merger.  Intermediate  Bank  would  re- 
ceive the  business  and  assets  of  State  Bank, 
adopt  the  name  of  State  Bank,  and  would 
continue  to  be  100-percent  owned  by  Holding 
Corp. 

AN  ACTt7AL  EXAMPLK 

The  Intermediate  Bank  plan  can  be  ex- 
panded to  include  two  or  more  banks.  An 
actual  Instance  of  this  occurred  4  years  ago 
when  three  Institutions,  the  First  National 
City  Bank.  Its  trust  affiliate,  the  then  City 
Bank  Farmers  Trust  Co  ,  and  the  County 
Trust  Co.  of  White  Plains,  all  Joined  In  an 
application  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
form  a  holding  company.  This  company 
called  the  First  New  York  Corp..  was  Incor- 
porated In   Delaware.  % 

The  plan  provided  that  three  Intermediate 
banks,  one  for  each  of  the  three  existing  In- 
stitutions, would  be  established  as  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries  of  First  New  York. 
These  three  banlts  were  at  the  time  referred 
to  by  some  as  "phantom"  banks. 

One  such  Intermediate  bank,  under  the 
name  of  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  capi- 
talized at  •240.000,  was  Intended  to  acquire 
the  First  National  City  Bank  having  at  that 
time  capital  funds  of  $569  million  and  assets 
of  $7.4  billion. 

The  plan  was  never  submitted  to  share- 
holders because  the  application  was  denied 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  July  10, 
1958  However,  while  the  plan  was  pending, 
shareholders,  many  of  long  standing,  who 
could  not  legaJly  own  holding  company  stock, 
faced  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  dissent 
in  order  to  accept  cash  value  for  their 
shares. 

Among  those  stockholders  who  are  not 
permitted  to  own  bank  holding  company 
stock  are   savings  banks   in  several  at  the 
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New  England  States.  Some  of  these  Institu- 
tions have  owned  bank  stocks  for  several 
generations. 

Within  the  legal  profession,  opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  a  stockholder  could  be  forced 
out  of  his  bank  and  through  a  merger,  be 
made  to  take.  In  lieu  of  shares  of  the  receiv- 
ing bank,  stock  of  a  third  party,  such  as  a 
holding  company,  or  cash  value  for  his  shares 
tlirough  right  of  appraisal.  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  lawyers,  and  possibly  for  the  courts 
to  resolve. 


MR.  HOYT  MINGES 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FHDUNTAIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
prominent  and  public-spirited  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mr.  Hoyt  Minges  by  name, 
has   instituted   an   unusual   and   unique 
public  service  worthy  of  note  outside  of 
his    immediate    area    of    activity.     Mr. 
Minges  is  a  community  leader  in  the  city 
of  Kinston  in  Lenoir  County.  N.C.,  and 
is  well  known  not  only  as  a  businessman, 
but  also  as  a  solid  citizen  of  that  part  of 
the  State.     Mr.  Minges  owns  and  oper- 
ates the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Kin- 
ston.     I    am    told    that    this    plant    in 
Kinston  is  the  number  one  bottling  op- 
eration in  the  world  per  capita  served. 
Recently,  on  behalf  of  his  company,  he 
purchased    almost    the    entire    evening 
time  available  on  one  of  the  leading  radio 
stations  in  Lenoir  County  and  eastern 
North    Carolina,    station    WFTC.      Mr. 
Minges  then  asked  the  station  to  play 
only  better  mus:c  on  his  nightly  4-hour 
program.     In   addition,   a   very   limited 
number  of  specially  prepared  commer- 
cial announcements  were  skillfully  and 
discreetly   spaced   throughout   the   eve- 
ning.    Furthermore,  he  instructed  the 
management  of  WFTC  to  preempt  his 
commercial  messages,  at  their  discretion, 
for  public   service  programing  for   the 
betterment  of  the  listening  community. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  broadcasting  at  its 
finest.    And  mind  you.  this  program  is 
broadcast    every    evening,    every    week, 
every  month.    The  cost  of  the  program 
is  sustained  by  Mr.  Minges'  Pepsi-Cola 
Bottling  Co.  of  Kinston,  N.C.     I  under- 
stand the  response  to  this  artistic  en- 
deavor has  been  tremendous.     The  sta- 
tion. WFTC.  and  its  staflf  deserve  credit 
for  their  efforts  in  producing  the  pro- 
gram.   WFTC's  manager,  Donnie  A.  Gay. 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  developing 
the  program  not  only  as  a  vehicle  of 
good  music,  but  as  seminar  for  local  civic 
events,  school  functions  and  charitable 
drives.     The    station    has    developed    a 
Sunday  night  discussion  platform  that  is 
incorporated  into  the  overall  music  for- 
mat.   Too  often  in  our  times  we  are  in- 
clined to  overlook  some  of  the  less  obvi- 
ous ways  of  telling  the  public  about  one's 
products  and  services.    I  am  certain  that 
Mr.    Minges   has    established    not   only 
himself,  but  Pepsi-Cola  too.  as  true  pa- 
trons of  the  arts  and  our  country  can 
certainly  use  a  few  more  patrons  of  the 
arts. 


ONE-WAY  STREET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Dent!  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  recent 
date,  I  have  started  on  a  new  phase  of 
the  one-way-street  tour  I  have  been 
taking  with  the  rest  of  the  uninformed 
American  taxpayers. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  get  all  the  way 
do%-n  the  street,  but  I  have  stopped  at  a 
few  crowded  warehouses  on  the  main 
line. 

One  that  you  would  all  be  interested 
in  is  the  big.  high-fronted  place  with  a 
neon  sign  speUing  out  two  words,  "sur- 
plus" and  "taboo."  I  found  out  why  it 
was  taboo  and  I  am  beginning  to  find 
out  why  it  is  surplus. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  floor  and  no 
ceiling  in  the  place;  it  is  like  a  dream- 
better  still,  a  nightmare.  You  can 
hardly  get  near  the  place  because  of  the 
piles  and  heaps  of  surplus  crowding  the 
back  door  while  all  kinds  of  vehicles  are 
pushing  new  surpluses  in  the  front  door. 
I  talked  to  some  of  the  fellows  unload- 
ing the  new  surplus  and  asked  why  they 
were  unloading  so  much  stuff  when  the 
place  was  so  full  that  the  fellov-'s  trying 
to  get  it  out  the  back  door  could  hardly 
keep  up.  The  answer  was  simple:  "The 
outfit  that  pays  us,  pays  the  guys  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building,  too."  Simple- 
ton that  I  am.  I  asked  who  might  this 
smart  fellow  be,  and  he  said,  "Why.  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Tliat  is  the  buyer,  the 
seller,  the  producer,  the  consumer,  and 
everything  else  in  this  deal."  I  hid  my 
button  right  fast;  the  fellow  looked  kind 
of  disgusted  when  he  mentioned  "Con- 
gress." 

One  pile  of  stuff  I  noticed  starting  at 
the  entrance  door  and  running  all  the 
way  back  to  the  rear  door,  all  the  way 
up  and  all  the  way  down,  was  labeled 
"machine  tools." 

This  I  know  a  little  something  about — 
having  been  a  machinist,  a  millwright, 
and  moldmaker  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  disappearing  army  of  .American 
production  workers.  I  did  rot  count 
them,  but  from  information  I  got  from 
a  pretty  well-prepared  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  by  Charles  A.  Simmons,  Sr., 
president  of  the  Simmons  Machine  Tool 
Corp.  of  Albany.  N.Y..  I  found  out  that 
the  number  of  machines  piled  up  in  this 
"taboo"  building  on  the  one-way  street, 
there  are  between  300,000  to  400.000  ma- 
chine tools  owned  by  the  Congress,  mak- 
ing us  the  biggest  dealers  and  distribu- 
tors of  machine  tools  in  the  world. 

To  those  critics  who  are  yelling  about 
Ru.ssia  being  first,  we  can  always  point 
to  this  one  pile  and  say.  "Top  this,  Khru- 
shchev. We  are  first  in  surplus  machine 
tools,  even  if  that  cannot  fly  to  the 
moon." 

Do  you  know  that  even  at  secondhand 
prices — in  this  case,  the  machines  are 
new — never  used  or  unpacked — we  have 
on  hand  over  $5  billion  worth  for  sale 
or  what  have  you  to  offer? 

The  machine  tool  is  the  higliest  priced 
commodity  known.  Going  back  you  will 
find  that  prices  have  increased  from  100 
to  600  percent;  a  $10,000  machine  in  1935 
costs  about  $60,000  today.     These  ma- 


chines have  a  long -use  life — anywhei-e 
from  15  to  50  years.  Without  a  machine 
tool  industry,  this  Nation  would  die  in- 
dustrially, and  in  case  of  war  would  be 
defeated  before  starting  to  fight.  The 
machine  tool  is  the  only  machine  that 
reproduces  itself. 

If  we  cannot  find  an  answer  to  this 
pile  of  surplus,  we  can  start  counting 
the  days  of  our  strength  as  a  nation  in 
the  production  of  machines  to  produce 
machines  that  produce  the  goods  that 
produce  the  jobs  that  produce  our  way 
of  life. 

After  World  War  I,  man>'  of  our  ma- 
chine tool  producers  went  on  limited 
production  schedules  because  of  the  sur- 
pluses built  up  under  wartime  pressures. 
Even  so.  many  fell  by  the  wayside. 

One  big  factor  in  saving  the  remaining 
producers  was  our  ability  to  sell  abroad 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  French  and 
EngUsh  industries.  Fortunately,  during 
those  years  American-made  machine 
tools  were  in  demand  throughout  the 
world  and  the  manufacturers  who  sur- 
vived were  able  to  sustain  themselves 
through  export  sales. 

During  these  lean  years,  the  machine 
tool  industry  tried  out  the  first  stage  of 
the  "planned  obsolescence"  theory. 
They  tried  to  convince  users  of  these  tools 
that  at  the  end  of  10  years  these  items 
were  obsolete  and  thereby  create  for 
themselves  increased  production. 

This,  of  course,  failed  just  as  it  is  fail- 
ing in  consumer  goods  lines  where  the 
planned  obsolescence  to  create  new  sales 
and  bolster  the  production  economy  of 
our  country  has  filled  every  scrap  yard 
with  practically  new  autos,  washing  ma- 
chines, refrigerators  and  almost  every 
volume  sales  item  in  the  country. 

What  happened  then  is  repeating  now. 
The  American  consumer  would  only  buy 
tools  of  quaUty  and  long  life  just  as  to- 
day we  have  seen  the  American  con- 
sumer turn  to  foreign  cars,  watches, 
tools  and  almost  every  household 
product. 

In  any  plan  outlining  the  disposition 
of  this  large  surplus,  obsolescence  is  an 
important  factor.  Who  knows  when  a 
machine  is  obsolete?  Can  those  who 
have  to  do  with  Grovernment  surplus 
tell?  Even  those  in  the  industry  might 
consider  some  machines  obsolete  because 
the  type  has  been  improved  upon,  and 
suggest  they  are  of  no  further  use.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the 
Second  World  War  every  machine  re- 
gardless of  its  type  or  model  was  pressed 
into  use  to  help  win  the  war.  No  regard 
was  given  to  age  or  obsolescence. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that 
foreign  manufacturers  have  copied  our 
late-type  machines  and  sell  them,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
world.  This  has  caused  our  business  to 
become  demoralized  and  our  export  sales 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  cannot  fool  the  people  all  the  time, 
and  the  days  of  heavy  traffic  on  the  one- 
way street  are  numbered.  We  will  either 
open  it  up  for  two-way  traffic  with  truly 
reciprocal  agreements  or  we  will  have  to 
close  it  off  as  a  dangerous  thoroughfare. 
Today  we  cannot  look  to  the  foreign 
markets  to  bolster  our  current  produc- 
tion or  to  help  liquidate  our  surplus. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  simple  and 
American  made.  We  cannot  give,  loan, 
or  sell  our  surplus  because  it  would  ruin 
their  own  inactive  tool  industries  and 
even  more  serious,  we  cannot  sell  to 
countries  that  are  not  selling  to  us. 

By  wTitin?  a  blank  check  in  dollars 
ana  at  the  same  time  preserving  our  sur- 
plus, our  own  Government  has  delivered 
a  double-barreled  knockout  blow  to  the 
one  industry  that  is  vital  to  our  survival. 
If  this  continues,  the  Am.erican  machine 
tool  industry  wiU  practically  vanish  and 
we  will  be  dependent  upon  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  means  of  production.  Mark 
my  word,  if  this  happens,  it  will  be  the 
beeinning  of  the  end  for  everything  we 
hold  dear  in  this  country. 

In  line  with  this  phase,  it  would  be 
g)ood  to  consider  methods  to  put  into 
effect  President  Kennedy's  New  Frontier 
program  for  the  modernization  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  American  machine 
tool  industry. 

One  suggestion  advanced  by  Mr.  Sim- 
mons is  worthy  of  note: 

In  my  opinion  there  are  two  approaches: 
pirst — immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
discourage  the  Importation  of  machine  tools 
from  other  countries.  It  is  time  to  change 
the  period  allowed  for  depreciation.  As  an 
illustration,  the  present-day  depreciation  for 
new  machinery  is  20  years.  Reduce  it  to  15 
years,  on  American  machine  tools.  Apply 
a  30-year  depreciation  on  foreign-manufac- 
tured machine  tools.  In  that  way  the  tax 
aavings  realized  by  purchasing  American- 
made  machines,  even  at  the  higher  price, 
would  more  than  offset  the  savings  in  buying 
lower-priced  foreign  equipment.  This  would 
be  a  tremendous  Incentive  toward  rehabil- 
itating the  Anierican  machine  tool  Industry. 
Here's  an  e.^ample  to  prove  this  jxjint. 
Let's  take  an  American-built  machine  that 
costs  $150,000.  compared  to  a  like  foreign 
machine  that  sells,  delivered,  for  $100,000. 
On  the  American  machine  the  depreciation 
would  be  $10,000  per  year,  whereas,  on  the 
foreign  machine  it  would  be  only  $3,333.33. 
This  would  be  an  annual  depreciation  gain 
of  $6,666.67  for  the  American-made  machine, 
which  would  create  a  proper  incentive  for 
purchasing  equipment  built  In  this  country. 

When  we  talk  about  the  surplus  we 
must  realize  if  this  continues,  the  Amer- 
ican machine  tool  industry  will  practical- 
ly vanish  and  we  will  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  nations  for  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. Mark  my  word,  if  this  happens, 
it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
everything  we  hold  dear  in  this  country. 

In  this  series  of  talks  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  the  relationship  between  aid 
and  trade.  It  comes  with  a  shock  to 
realize  just  how  far  these  programs 
reach  into  every  phase  of  the  American 
economy. 

As  chairman  of  the  special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports on  American  Employment,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  study  into 
foreign  aid  shou^  be  made  at  the  same 
time.  I  introduced  Hou.se  Resolution  152 
to  carry  out  this  program.  Today  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
support  of  my  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion follows  with  a  resume  of  my  plea 
before  the  Rules  Committee  for  favor- 
able consideration. 

House  REsm.imoN'  152 

Rcxolvcd,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select   committee   to   be   composed   of   nine 


Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  to  the  United  States 
of  all  foreign  aid  supplied  by  the  United 
States  after  December  31,  1946,  and  the  esti- 
mated direct  and  indirect  costs  of  foreign 
aid  currently  being  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States.  Including 
any  Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether  the  Hou.se  is 
in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
conmilttee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Statement  BKrosE  the  CoMnrrrKE  on  Rules 
BY  Congressman  John  H.  Dent,  in  Sup- 
port OF  House  RESOLtmoN  152.  Sponsored 
BT  Mr.  Dent 

This  resolution  would  create  a  committee 
of  nine  Members  of  the  House  named  by 
the  Speaker  with  full  and  complete  powers 
as  an  Investigatory  conunlttee  to  ascertain 
the  direct  and  Indirect  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  all  foreign  aid  supplied  by  the 
United  States  after  December  31,  1946,  and 
the  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  foreign  aid 
currently  being  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  is  even  more  Important 
now  than  upon  Its  original  Introduction  In 
February  of  this  year,  as  well  as  during  other 
sessions  of  Congress.  It  has  been  made 
more  important  at  this  time  by  President 
Kennedy's  plan  for  a  5-year  extension  of 
foreign  aid  as  against  the  present  and  past 
custom  of  passing  foreign  aid  appropriations 
on  a  yearly  basis. 

Too  few  of  the  American  people,  and  I 
might  say  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  have  a  very  complete  knowledge  of 
expenditures  under  the  foreign  aid  acta  and 
if  we  pass  the  5-year  plan,  the  limited  knowl- 
edge we  now  have  will  become  even  more 
limited.  There  are  various  estimates  and 
figures  issued  by  almost  every  group  in  and 
out  of  Government  on  the  actual  amounts 
spent  under  foreign  aid,  where  It  was  spent, 
what  It  was  spent  for,  and  the  results,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  such  spending. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  only  method 
by  which  this  Congress  can  act  with  any 
desree  of  universal  knowledge  In  this  very 
serious  area  of  Government  expenditure  Is 
by  having  a  congressional  committee  study 
and  evaluate  both  past  and  present  pro- 
grams. This  Congress  today  will  b«  voting 
on  $600  million  at  what  may  be  termed  a 


new  phase  of  foreign  aid  spending  In  a  new 
area  of  world  Interest. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  Justify  these  expendi- 
tures to  oxirselves,  but  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly more  difficult  to  Justify  expenditures 
to  the  peoples  of  our  districts  and  of  the 
country  at  large.  There  are  many  questions 
that  can  be  answered  by  this  committee; 
the  determination  of  whether  lump  sum  ap, 
proprlatlons  or  selective,  directed  spending, 
both  In  grants  and  loans  to  specific  coun- 
tries would  be  the  better  program. 

The  answers  cannot  be  ascertained  unless 
a  comprehensive,  painstaking,  and  meticu- 
lous study  is  made  by  a  committee  responsi- 
ble to  the  Congress  Itself.  I  beg  of  you  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  resolution 
or  to  any  other  suggestion  for  congressional 
action  that  could  or  would  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  directed  under  House 
Resolution  152. 

I  pray  at  least  that  eight  members  of 
this  committee  will  support  my  proposal. 

Starting  with  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  this  Nation  has  given  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  other  countries  throughout  the 
world  to  assist  them  either  in  recovering 
from  the  devastation  or  the  war  or  in 
industrializing.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries have  taken  American  dollars  and 
spent  them  in  other  countries  on  equip- 
ping plants  for  manufacturing  machine 
tools.  They  copied  our  late-type  ma- 
chines and  heaping  insult  on  injury 
turned  around  and  sold  them  to  us  at 
from  30  to  50  percent  less  than  our  man- 
ufacturers can  offer  them.  When  you 
consider  their  lower  labor  costs  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  little  or  no  invest- 
ment, is  it  any  wonder  that  we  can't 
compete  with  them  pricewise? 

The  machine  tool  surplus  cannot  and 
should  not  be  forced  on  the  market.  It 
will  all  sell  at  a  price  which  will  enable 
the  Government  to  get  at  least  the  ac- 
quisition cost. 

Undeveloped  countries  should  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  some  of  this  ma- 
chinery. Terms  could  be  arranged  to 
meet  their  abiUty  to  pay.  rather  than 
continuing  to  give  them  the  money  to 
buy  equipment  in  other  countries. 

Large  American  companies  are  equip- 
ping plants  abroad :  such  as  the  automo- 
tive people,  who  are  now  starting  busi- 
nesses in  Mexico.  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
other  countries.  They  could  use  much  of 
this  surplus,  by  transporting  to  a  cen- 
tral location  to  prepare  for  shipment. 

An  outstanding  method  of  disposal  is 
right  here  in  our  own  backyard — that  is 
to  small  business.  It  Is  regrettable  that 
this  surplus  has  laid  around  for  some  16 
years,  and  small  businesses  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  purchase.  Even  though  it 
might  be  necessary  to  give  3  or  4  years 
to  pay,  this  could  be  the  means  of  equip- 
ping our  American  plants  with  up  Jo 
date  production  machinery. 

Rather  than  continue  to  give  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  undeveloped  na- 
tions, would  it  not  be  worthwhile  to  sell 
this  surplus  to  small  businesses  to  better 
the  economy  here? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OsTERTAG,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck.  for  2  days,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 
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Mr.  COHELAN,  on  account  of  official 
business  to  attend  meeting  of  Board  of 
Visitors,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

Mr.  Chenoweth  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  lor  15  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  tomorrow, 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Jarman,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
May  4. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert* for  1  hour  today,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  exUa- 
neous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  r>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Widnall  the  remarks  he  made  to- 
day during  coni.ideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1,  and  to  include  an 
article. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  during  his  special 
order  today  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PiRNiE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  HosBiER. 

Mr.  GOODELL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  • 

Mr.  FOGARTY. 

Mr.  Multer. 
Mr.  Anftjso. 


improve  the  Nationtd  Defense  Education  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  physical  therapy  in  the  District 
of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  relative  to 
contracts  negotiated  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, or  research  work,  or  for  the 
manufacture  or  furnishing  of  property  for 
same,  during  the  6-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1960.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
152.  81st  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  land  no  longer  needed  for 
the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Chilocco,  Okla.";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

842.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (GSA)  contracts  DMP-49.  50.  and  51 
with  the  Hanna  Mining  Co..  Hanna  Nickel 
Smelting  Co.,  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  re- 
spectively, of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  were 
executed  In  1953  pursuant  to  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2061);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  April  27,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  ais  follows: 

838.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  3668.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  authorize  informal 
entries  of  merchandl.se  where  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  shipment  does  not  exceed  $400; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  308).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  H.R.6751.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so 
as  to  require  the  registration  of  certain  addi- 
tional persons  disseminating  political  propa- 
ganda within  the  United  States  a.s  agents  of 
a  foreign  principal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  309).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  tlie  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  225.  Joint  res- 
olution to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact  and  to 
enter  into  such  compact  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  related  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  310).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2551.  A  bl.l  to  waive 
certain  restrictions  of  the  New  Mexico  En- 
abling Act  with  respect  to  certain  sales  of 
lands  granted  to  the  State  by  i-he  United 
States;  and  to  consent  to  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  311).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Irterior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6494.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  of  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  at  Nellls 
Air  Force  Range,  Nevada,  for  defense  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  312) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.    THOMPSON    of    New    Jersey:     Joint 

Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Rep>ort  No.  313.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  6659.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  taxation  of 
Insurance    companies    (other    than    life    in- 
surance companies) ,  and  to  provide  revenue; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BAKER: 
H.R.  6660.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  taxation 
of  insurance  companies  (other  than  life  in- 
surance companies),  and  to  provide  revenue; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   ALBERT: 
H.R.  6661.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State    agricultural    experiment    stations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cotle  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  realized  from  the  condem- 
nation of  certain  property  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  or  a  State 
under  threat  or  imminence  of  condemnation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6663.  A   bill    to    authorize    the    Com- 
mandant of  The  Judge  Advocate   General's 
School    to    award    appropriate    degrees    and 
credits;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   PIRNIE: 
H  R.  6664.  A    bill    to   authorize    the    Com- 
mandant of  The  Judge  Advocate  Generals 
School    to    award    appropriate    degrees    and 
credits:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6665.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit    Insurance    Corporation    shaU    hold 
any  other  public  office  or  position  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6666  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  amounts  deposited 
in  and  withdrawn  from  construction  reserve 
funds  established  by  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
for  other  jjurposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6667    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Aug- 
ust   16,    1957.    relating    to    microfilming    of 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  to 
remove  certain  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  such  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.   KILDAY: 
H.R.  6668    A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities  based 
on    retired    or   retainer   pay.   and    for    other 
purposes;     to     the     Committee    on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 
H.R.  6669.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  legislative  proposals;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6670.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MACDONALD: 
HR.&671  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 
H.R  6672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  small  buslnees  In- 
vestment companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PHXION; 

H  R  6674  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Un.ted  StAtea  Code  In  order  to  provide  a 
2-year  period  during  which  certain  veterans 
without  dependents  during  the  period  of 
their  eligibility  to  obtain  national  service 
life  Insurance  may  be  granted  such  Insiu-- 
»nce;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  6675.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Director. 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  to 
approve  a  financial  contribution  for  civil 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  New  York; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H  R.  6676.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Kettle 
CreeK  Dim  on  Kettle  Creek.  Pa.,  as  the  Al- 
vin  R.  Bush  Dam;  to  the  Conunittoe  on 
Public  WorlLs. 

By  Mr   BATTIN: 

HR  6677.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  that 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion approving  certain  railroad  mergers  shall 
not  take  effect  if  disapproved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    ASPINALL: 

H  R  6678.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Wupatkl  National  Monument. 
Arl:3.,  to  provide  access  to  certain  ruins  In 
the  monument,  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  monument,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Iiisular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HOLLAND: 

H  R  6673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to 
veterans  when  housing  credit  la  otherwise 
not  generally  available,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HOR AN : 

H  R.  6680.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  O'BRIEN' of  New  York: 
HR.  6681.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  part  n  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  ojjerations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  Interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR.  6682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  fowling  nets  from  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953.  relat- 
ing to  electrical  and  mechanical  office  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  Members,  officers,  and 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  that  Members  having  constitu- 
encies of  500.000  shall  be  entitled  to  an  ad- 
ditional $500  worth  of  equipment;  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  Members;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN: 
H.J  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  golden  anniversary  of  naval  avia- 
tion to  be  held  In  the  city  of  Pensacola,  Pla., 
and  at  the  naval  air  station,  Pensacola,  Fla., 
and  authorizing  the  manufacture  and  pres- 
entation of  a  galvano  In  commemoration  of 
this  significant  event;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  declaring  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
Intervention  of  the  International  commu- 
nistic movement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
to  the   Committee   on  Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
nresflng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such 
steps   as    may   be    necessary   should    be   Ini- 
tiated   In    the    Organization    of    American 


States  to  reevaluate  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  for 
the  purpose  of  Imposing  sanctions  under  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Con  Res.  227.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  Initiated 
In  the  Organization  of  American  States  to  re- 
evaluate the  role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  for  the  purpose  of 
Imposing  sanctions  under  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  FARBSTEIN; 
H.  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  Initiated 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States  to  re- 
evaluate the  role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  for  the  purpose  of 
Imposing  sanctions  under  the  inter- 
Amcrlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  229.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  initiated 
In  the  Organization  of  American  States  to  re- 
evaluate the  role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  for  the  purpose  of 
Imposing  sanctions  under  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 
HJl.  6683.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Fillppa  Maria  Lentinl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BRUCE: 
H  Jl.  6684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.  Harold 
Brown;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOELI.KR: 
HR.  6685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bin- 
Ban  Jen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Commendation  for  the  Czech  Newspaper 
Ceske  Listy  and  Its  Publisher,  Mr. 
Milos  Svoboda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PENNSYLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1961 

Mr.  DAGL^.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  this  morning  to  inter- 
view Mr.  George  Brada.  of  Munich, 
Germany,  who  is  of  Czech  extraction 
Und  completely  dedicated  to  the  release 
of  his  beloved  homeland  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Communist  oppressor. 
Our  conversation  served  to  rekindle  my 
sympathy  for  these  valiant  people  and 
rt-minded  me  that  we  must  be  eternally 
vigilant  if  other  free  peoples  &re  not  to 
suffer  a  like  fate. 


Mr.  Speaker,  11  years  ago.  In  April 
1945.  the  so-called  Kosice  program  of 
the  Czechoslovak  National  PYont  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Communist  Zdenek 
Pierlinger.  now  President  of  the  Red 
Parliament  in  Prague,  was  proclaimed 
in   Kosice,   Slovakia. 

The  pattern  of  the  Communist  take- 
over in  Czechoslovakia  was  the  same  as 
in  all  other  countries,  in  which  the 
Communists  seized  power  through  in- 
filtration and  subver-sion.  The  Special 
Report  No.  8  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Communist  Aggression  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  headed  by  former  Con- 
gressman Charles  J.  Kersten,  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1954,  stated  on  pages  17  and  18 — 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
munist advance  In  Czechoslovakia  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  behavior  of  the 
non-Communist  political  parties  and  their 
leaders. 

Especially  the  naive  belief  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  coexistence  with  the  Conununlsts, 
shared  In  different  degrees  by  practically 
all  Czech  politicians,  was  responsible  for  the 


extreme  ease  with  which  the  Communist 
Party  took  power  In  19- :8.  The  signing  of 
the  Soviet-Czechoslovak  agreement  on  De- 
cember 12.  1943.  and  especially  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Kosice  program  of  April  5. 
1945.  opened  the  door  for  an  unobstructed 
drive  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  to  seize 
full  power  in  the  country. 

Far  more  fateful  for  the  people  (especially 
In  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  misinformed  by  many  fellow- 
traveling  Intellectuals  by  means  of  news- 
papers, books,  and  through  all  media  of 
communication  as  to  the  real  nature  of  com- 
munism, cleverly  described  for  years  even 
prior  to  World  War  n  as  undergoing  an 
evolution  toward  a  democratic,  humanitarian 
Ideology. 

The  apparently  easy  success  of  the  Com- 
munists In  the  poft-World  War  II  period 
In  which  a  climate  of  confusion  and  Ignor- 
ance Is  easily  understood  and  should  also 
serve  as  a  strong  warning  to  the  still  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  that  the  same  pattern 
was  used  also  in  the  take-over  of  China 
and,  more  recently,  of  Cuba.  Indeed, 
the  warnings  of  the  Kersten  committee 
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are  today  more  timely  than  ever.  And 
in  this  connection  praise  belongs  to  the 
Czech  exile  newspaper  Ceske  Listy,  pub- 
lished in  Munich,  Germany,  by  Mr. 
Milos  Svoboda.  Mr.  Svoboda  has  been 
revealing  the  Communist  tactics  and 
bringing  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Czech  exiles  and  refugees  and  old 
Czech  settlers  in  the  free  world.  His 
newspaper  should  be  commended  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  successfully  continue  its 
work  and  reveal  the  truth  of  the  Com- 
munist tactics  and  serve  thus  not  only 
the  interests  of  the  Czech  people,  but 
also  those  of  all  nations  including  the 
United  States. 


Customhouse   22  Miles   From  Harbor  Ii 
A  W»ste  of  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAurcMJ«iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
struction of  a  (nistoms  headquaters  for 
the  twin  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  in  the  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center 
22  miles  away  is  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money.  The  GSA  proposes 
to  construct  the  customhouse  as  part  of 
a  new  eight-story  Federal  office  building 
costing  in  excess  of  $30  million.  Two 
floors,  or  approximately  150.000  square 
feet,  are  to  be  devoted  to  customs  facili- 
ties. Customs'  cost  of  the  new  building 
lias  been  estimated  variously  by  Federal 
sources  as  from  $4  million  to  %6  million. 
More  than  100,000  square  feet  of  this 
customs  space  are  to  be  devoted  to  ap- 
praiser's store.  The  appraiser's  store  is 
essentially  warehousing  where  merchan- 
dise samples  are  brought,  examined,  and 
stored  until  they  are  picked  by  the  im- 
porter. 

This  customs  appraiser's  warehousing 
in  a  multistory  civic  center  Duilding  will 
thus  cost  the  Federal  Government  more 
than  $30  a  square  foot  to  construct. 

By  contrast,  good  private  warehousing, 
including  air-conditioned  offices,  can  be 
and  has  been  built  in  the  harbor  area  for 
as  little  as  $5  a  square  foot.  Location 
of  the  customhouse  in  the  harbor  would 
save  the  taxpayer  construction  costs  of 
at  least  $2  million.  This  is  not  the  only 
price  the  Government  pays  for  its  22- 
mile  bottleneck. 

Examiners'  packages  have  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  piers  to  the  appraiser's 
store  in  central  Los  Angeles.  This  cart- 
age costs  the  Government  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000  a  year.  Each  day. 
eight  appraisers  are  sent  out  from  Los 
Angeles  to  inspect  merchandise  too  deli- 
cate or  too  bulky  to  truck  to  the  ap- 
praiser's store  for  examination.  Travel 
time,  as  stated  by  former  Acting  Col- 
lector of  Customs  D.  B.  Strubinger,  is 

1  hour  each  way.  Thus  the  eight  ap- 
praisers, just  In  traveling  to  and  from 
the  harbor,  lose  a  total  of  16  hours,  or 

2  man-days  each  day. 
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Every  transportation  delay  or  prob- 
lem that  costs  the  Government  money 
in  attempting  to  administer  cu.stoms  at 
the  harbor  from  a  headquarters  22  miles 
inland,  also  costs  the  man  in  the  import- 
ing or  exporting  business  money.  Im- 
porters complain  that  customs  clear- 
ances that  are  a  matter  of  hours  in  other 
ports  frequently  become  a  matter  of  days 
In  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  har- 
bors. Shipments  frequently  cannot  be 
forwarded  until  the  examiner's  packages 
are  returned  from  the  appraiser's  store. 
Similarly,  if  a  cargo  is  taken  off  a  ship 
after  the  appraiser's  truck  has  made  its 
vi.sit  to  that  pier,  the  merchandise  must 
sit  on  the  pier  until  the  truck  comes 
again  the  next  day.  Importers  complain 
that  damage  to  merchandise  seems  to 
occur  most  frequently  to  those  packages 
which  are  transported  to  Los  Angeles  for 
examination.  They  do  not  blame  this 
on  the  customs,  but  on  22-mile  trans- 
portation and  repackaging  problems. 
Sometimes,  cu.stoms  forms — called  en- 
tries— get  misplaced  by  the  messenger 
who  once  a  day  shuttles  papers  back  and 
forth  between  Los  Angeles  and  the  port. 
That  results  in  extra  delay  until  the 
mistake  is  corrected  and  the  messenger 
makes  his  next  nin. 


A  Healthy  Agriculture  Is  Necessary  for  a 
Healthy  National  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or  vvriscoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  "Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Orville  Freeman,  our  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  testified  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  the 
new  omnibus  farm  bill,  he  described  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  measure.  He  also 
stressed  the  great  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  interest  of  a  healthy  agri- 
culture and  a  healthy  national  economy. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  include  a  portion  of  his 
statement  in  the  Record. 
ScoPi  AND  Urcinct  Or  Nrw  Fakm  Legislation 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961,  I  should  like  to  flrst. 
deecrlbe  briefly  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
encompassed  in  the  bill  as  a  whole;  and 
second,  emphasize  the  urgency  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I.    SCOPK 

This  bUl  encompasses  several  different  pro- 
gram areas,  but  they  are  all  essential  parts 
of  achieving  the  goal  of  the  best  possible 
utilization  of  ovir  agricultural  abundance  to 
contribute  to  the  national  well-being  under 
conditions  that  will  enable  farmers  to 
achieve  a  fair  income. 

One  part  of  the  bill  Is  directed  toward 
greater  consumption  of  farm  products — to- 
ward expanding  oxir  exports  and  Improving 
our  programs  to  meet  human  needs  and 
promote  economic  development  In  the  emerg- 
ing nations.  This  is  an  efisentlal  part  of  our 
agricultural  program  to  adjust  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  to  meet  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions of  our  times.  We  need  to  expand 
our  exports  a£  well  as  our  efforts  to  jjrovide 


an  adequate  nutritional  base  for  all  Ameri- 
cans And  this  expanded  utilization  of  farm 
products  must  be  taken  Into  account  In  our 
plans  for  adjusting  production  to  the  quanti- 
ties and  kinds  of  agricultural  products  that 
we  can  use. 

Another  part  of  the  bill  relates  to  agri- 
cultural credit,  and  is  directed  toward  en- 
abling all  our  family  farmers  to  benefit  from 
the  Improvements  contemplated  in  the  farm 
program,  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
family  farmers,  and  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
economic  growth. 

Still  another  part  emphasizes  the  assur- 
ance that  farmers'  cooperatives  will  have  the 
legal  protection  they  need  to  grow  and 
prosper  In  our  modern  economy,  and  by  that 
growth  to  en.ible  them  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  economic  well  being  of 
t.hplr  members. 

The  longest  portion  of  the  bill,  title  1.  re- 
l.ites  to  supply  adjustment  and  price  stabili- 
zation. It  provides  the  procedures  and  the 
machinery  whereby  farmers  can  work  to- 
gether, in  cooperation  with  government,  to 
adjust  their  production  to  modern  needs  and 
conditions;  and  thereby  to  achieve  for  them- 
selves fair  Incomes,  as  they  make  available 
to  consumers  adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices. 

We  believe  that  all  these  program  areas 
should  be  treated  together  as  they  are  com- 
bined In  this  bill,  for  the  failure  to  act 
affirmatively  In  any  one  of  these  areas  Is  to 
cut  away  one  Important  support  of  the  total 
program  for  agriculture. 

II.  CKCENCT 

I  believe  that  the  early  enBCtment  of  this 
legislation  is  imperative  in  the  interest  of 
farmers,  consiuners,  taxpayers,  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  lu  urgency  Is  high- 
lighted by  several  factors. 

This  legislation  is  urgent  because  the  decline 
in  Jarm  income  miLst  be  reversed 
The  decline  In  farm  Income  In  recent 
years  need  not  be  spelled  out  for  members 
of  this  committee  You  are  well  aware  of 
the  facts  But  I  assure  you  that  it  needs  to 
be  present«>d  to  others.  Nothing  has  im- 
pressed me  more,  during  my  3  months  In 
this  office,  than  the  extent  to  which  the 
nonfarm  public  is  unaware  of  the  critically 
low  level  of  farm  income.  Efcnphasls  on  sur- 
plus and  subsidy  have  clouded  the  true  facts. 
The  annual  per  capita  Income  of  farm 
people  averaged  $986  in  1960 — only  43  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  f2.282  received  by  the 
nonfarm  papulation.  This  is  a  substantial 
drop  from  the  1947-49  period,  in  which  the 
j)er  capita  annual  income  of  farm  people 
was  about  58  percent  of  the  per  capita  non- 
farm  income.  Thus,  the  disparity  in  income 
has  t>een  increasing,  at  the  expense  of  the 
producers  of  our  most  essential  human 
needs,  at  the  expense  of  those  whose  pro- 
ductive efflciency  has  made  us  the  best  fed 
people  in  the  world. 

Farmers'  realized  net  income  from  farm- 
ing in  1960  totaled  $11.6  billion,  which  is  a 
decline  of  26  percent  from  the  1947-49  aver- 
age. It  Is  true  that  there  are  fewer  farms 
today,  and  therefore  the  decline  in  net 
Income  per  farm  Is  not  quite  that  much.  But 
In  1960  the  net  Income  per  farm  from  farm- 
ing, after  adjustment  for  price  level  changes, 
was  20  percent  below  the  1947-49  average. 


19«7-« 
STersfie 


Realized  net  Income  from 
farming  (billion) -. 

Rpalised  wt  farm  in- 
come per  farm  (1960 
dollars) - 


$15.  7 
3,224 


1960 


$11.6 
2,568 


Pproent 
cbwtge 


These  Income  declines  result  largely  from 
a  12 -percent  reduction  in  avwage  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmera  from  the  1947-49  arerage 
and  a  20-percent  rise  In  prices  paid  for  items 
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used  In  family  living  and  In  farm  produc- 
tion. As  the  result,  the  parity  ratio,  which 
measures  the  relative  price  position  of 
farmers,  declined  from  108  In  1947-49  to  80 
In  1960 — a  drop  of  26  percent. 


1947-49 
average 

1960 

Percent 

P»lces  received  by  farm- 
ers (1910-14  =  100) - 

Prices  paid,  interest, 
taxes,  and  wage  rates 
(1910-14-100)      

271 

250 
108 

338 

299 
80 

-12 
20 

Parityratio  (1910-14-100). 
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Income  declines  over  the  past  decade  have 
not  been  the  same  for  all  classes  of  farms. 
But  net  Incomes  In  1960  of  representative 
commercial  poultry  farms  In  New  Jersey,  of 
representative  wheat-fallow  farms  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  of  representative  wheat- 
small  grain-livestock  farms  in  the  northern 
plains,  and  representative  cash  grain  farms 
In  the  Corn  Belt,  all' were  down  to  between 
20  and  30  percent  below  the  1947-49  level. 

In  short,  all  income  data  indicates  that 
farm  Incomes  have  declined  In  absolute 
terms  during  the  1950's,  as  other  Incomes 
were  rising.  Thus,  in  comparison  with  non- 
farm  incomes,  the  comparative  position  of 
farm  incomes  has  worsened  steadily.  These 
declines  have  occurred  even  with  the  farm 
programs  that  have  been  in  force.  They  are 
not  going  to  Improve  by  talking  and  wish- 
ing. They  are  going  to  improve  only  as  we 
take  positive  action  to  raise  them.  Any  fur- 
ther delay  would  have  serious  consequences, 
not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

This  legislation  is  urgent  in  the  interest  of 
a  healthy  national  economy 
It  should  be  self-evident  that  a  stable, 
prosperous,  and  growing  agricultural  econ- 
omy Is  absolutely  essential  to  a  stable,  pros- 
perous, and  growing  national  economy. 
But.  since  this  fact  is  not  adequately  recog- 
nized, I  should  like  to  review  the  contribu- 
tions that  a  strong,  growing  agricultxiral 
economy  can  make  to  a  growing  national 
economy. 

There  is  not  an  Industry  or  a  person  in 
the  United  States  who  is  not  touched  In 
some  way  by  what  happens  in  agriculture. 
A  survey  some  5  years  ago  showed  that 
farmers  and  their  families  represented  a 
market  for  $40  billion  of  purchases  from 
the  economy.  Farm  families  buy  the  goods 
and  services  v,-e  all  do  as  consumers.  Farmers 
as  businessmen  buy  the  products  of  in- 
dustry In  order  to  produce.  When  farmers 
are  prosperous — when  their  Incomes  grow 
along  with  Incomes  in  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy— the  Industries  which  service  them  ben- 
efit, and  the  workers  employed  in  these 
Industries  benefit  Disadvantaged  agricul- 
ture means  disadvantaged  Industry  and 
unemployment.  For  example,  farmers  spend 
some  $2  4  to  $3  billion  annually  for  tractors, 
motor  vehicles,  and  farm  machinery.  Agri- 
culture Is  a  big  market  for  these  Items.  But 
agriculture  hasn't  grown  In  recent  years  and 
we  all  know  that  there  Is  distressing  unem- 
ployment In  our  key  centers  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  today. 

I  could  recite  many  facts  on  how  impor- 
tant agriculture  and  our  farm  people  are  to 
our  everyday  economic  activities:  that 
fi-rmers  consume  320  million  pounds  of 
rubber,  about  9  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  rubber  used  In  the  United  States;  that 
farmers  purchase  products  Involving  6'/2 
million  tons  of  finished  steel:  that  farmers 
buy  45  million  tons  of  chemical  materials; 
that  farmers  buy  18  billion  gallons  of  jjetro- 
leum.  more  than  Is  used  by  any  other  single 
Industry;  that  farmers  use  more  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity  than  Is  used  by  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Baltimore,  and  Houston  combined. 
The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  when  agri- 
culture hurts,  a  lot  of  other  people  hurt — 


whether  they  live  and  work  in  the  small 
rural  communities  or  in  the  big  manufac- 
turing centers  far  removed  from  the  farm 
production  line.  Farmers  have  a  big  poten- 
tial for  helping  the  Nation  achieve  a  faster 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  a  higher  rate 
of  employment.  But  this  will  flow  only  from 
basic  Improvement  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  problem  is  closely  related  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Workers  re- 
leased from  agriculture  by  technological  ad- 
vances have  not  been  able  to  find  suitable 
employment  In  the  nonfarm  sector  and 
there  has  been  a  damming  up  of  labor  with 
the  consequent  underemployment  in  agri- 
culture. Next  the  low  gross  returns  received 
by  agricultural  producers  have  seriously  re- 
stricted the  market  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  lumber  and  construction  sup- 
plies, and  operating  items  such  as  gasoline, 
fertilizer,  and  pesticides.  Finally,  the  low 
and  Inadequate  net  incomes  earned  by  farm 
famines  has  restricted  the  market  for  con- 
sumer durables  and  convenience  goods  and 
thus  placed  a  brake  upon  the  full  produc- 
tion of  these  goods  and  services  in  the  non- 
farm  sector. 

These  Interindustry  relations  must  be  cor- 
rected and  brought  into  balance  as  a  means 
of  contributing  to  overall  economic  develop- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  reestablishment  of 
a  set  of  economic  relations  between  the 
farm  and  nonfarm  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  will  contribute  to  sustained  economic 
growth. 


A  Layman  Looks  at  the  Survey  of 
DeDtistry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1961 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
address  entitled  "A  Layman  Looks  at  the 
Survey  of  Dentistry."  This  address  was 
delivered  by  me  at  the  38th  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  March 
27,1961: 

A  Layman  Looks  at  thi  Survey  or  Dentistry 
(By  Hon.  John  E.  Focarty,  of  Rhode  Island) 
H.  G.  Wells  once  declared  that  "human 
history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe."  After 
reading  the  summary  report  Issued  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Survey  of  Dentistry,  any 
thoughtful  citizen  will  be  made  aware  of 
how  appropriately  that  statement  may  be 
applied  to  the  future  of  dental  health  In  this 
country.  For  one  recurring  theme  in  the 
commission's  summary  is  the  crucial  impor- 
tance of  education  to  the  solution  of  the 
most  serious  problems  now  confronting 
members  of  the  dental  profession  and  the 
public  they  serve. 

The  commission  stresses  again  and  again 
the  extent  to  which  sound  solutions  depend 
ultimately  up)on  the  Nation's  ability  to  edu- 
cate and  to  be  educated,  upon  our  knowing 
more  and  applying  what  we  know  with 
greater  force  and  effectiveness.  This  is  the 
theme  in  the  discussions  of  manpower  plan- 
ning, research  expansion,  better  utilization 
of  available  preventive  measures,  specialized 
care  for  the  aged,  and  the  many  other  topics 
covered  in  their  broad-based  report. 

If  the  problems  detailed  by  the  commis- 
sion had  been  totally  unexpected,  or  if  the 


burden  of  solving  them  had  to  be  borne  by 
any  single  group,  we  might  well  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  have  the  time  or  the 
strength  or  the  resources  to  assure  a  future 
of  good  dental  health  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Fortunately,  the  task  can  be  shared  by 
many  groups.  Though  the  dental  profes- 
sion has  both  the  right  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  leadership,  the  public,  individually 
and  through  the  medium  of  government, 
also  has  Its  duty  to  support  you  in  finding 
solutions  and  in  making  them  work. 

The  problems  demanding  attention  are 
not  totally  new.  All  of  us  here  today  have 
long  known  that  a  critical  need  exlsU  for 
more  dentists  and  for  the  schools  in  which 
to  train  them,  for  better  utilization  of  aux- 
iliary personnel,  for  intensified  research,  and 
for  more  effective  health  programs.  Correc- 
tive action  in  all  of  these  areas  has  been 
urged  repeatedly  by  professional  groups  like 
the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools 
and  the  American  Dental  Association,  by 
Government  agencies  like  the  Public  Health 
Service,  by  interested  laymen  and  Members 
of  Congress  like  myself,  and,  most  recently 
by  the  new  President  of  the  United  States 
In  his  health  message. 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  importance  of 
the  commission's  report  to  suggest  that  Its 
greatest  value  stems  not  so  much  from  the 
newness  of  Its  basic  findings  as  from  the  ob- 
jectivity, candor,  and  practicality  of  its 
analyses  and  recommendations  for  action. 
What  the  commission  has  given  us  is  a  fresh- 
er viewpoint,  a  broader  perspective.  To  con- 
sider our  own  problems  from  another's  van- 
tage point  is  always  helpful,  for  often  we 
need  to  be  reassured  that  deep  concern  and 
long  familiarity  with  the  issues  at  hand  have 
not  blinded  us  to  obvious  solutions.  Other- 
wise, there  is  always  a  danger  of  responses 
becoming  automatic  rather  than  thoughtful. 
A  commission  like  this  one.  representing  a 
variety  of  interests,  is  not  likely  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  such  occupational  hazards  as  dedi- 
cated nearsightedness  or  overactive  reflexes. 
And  since,  despite  the  diversity  of  their  pro- 
fessional backgrounds,  the  members  have 
been  able  to  reach  what  Dr.  Adams,  In  his 
foreword,  describes  as  a  firm  agreement  on 
what  needs  to  be  done,  the  authority  and 
Importance  of  their  report  Is  even  further 
enhanced. 

I  therefore  find  It  of  great  significance  that 
the  commission's  estimates  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  dental  manpower  shortage  not 
only  substantiate  what  dental  organizations 
and  Government  agencies  have  said  before, 
but  Indicate  that  the  shortage  may  be  even 
greater  than  anticipated.  In  the  first  place, 
these  new  estimates  remove  any  basis  for 
denying,  as  some  people  have,  that  there  is 
any  manpower  problem  to  overcome.  In 
the  second  place,  they  assure  those  of  us 
who  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  In- 
adequate dentist  ratios  that  we  were  right  to 
be  concerned,  and  that  the  steps  we  have 
already  taken  to  offset  them,  have  been  well 
taken.  We  at  least  have  gained  a  short  head- 
start  In  the  race  against  time. 

If  American  dentists  had  not  scored  im- 
pressive gains  in  their  own  efficiency.  If  they 
had  not  begim  to  employ  auxiliary  personnel 
more  extensively  and  with  greater  effective- 
ness, the  manpower  shortage  would  already 
be  felt  by  the  public,  and  critically  felt. 
Increased  efficiency,  therefore,  has  momen- 
tarily cushioned  us  against  the  Impact  of 
shortage.  But  what  of  the  future?  The 
margin  for  Improved  efBclency  is  narrowing. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  load  the  Individual 
practitioner  can  bear.  These  are  facts  which 
cannot  be  Ignored,  for  neither  the  times  we 
live  In  nor  the  standards  we  live  by  are  fixed 
and  static. 

The  commission  points  out  that  currently 
only  some  40  percent  of  the  public  are  re- 
ceiving anything  approaching  adequate 
dental  care.     This  is  neither  as  good  as  the 
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country  needs  nor  the  best  it  can  expect.  In 
the  20th  century,  the  entire  conception  of 
health  and  the  health  services  has  been 
changing.  We  look  upon  adeqtiate  health 
protection  not  as  the  special  privilege  of  a 
fortunate  few  but  as  the  right  of  all. 

This  modern  viewpoint  is  refiected  In  the 
commissions  concern  about  the  Nation's 
manpower  needs  Commission  members  see 
the  future  of  dentistry  as  one  of  great  growth 
and  complexity,  of  increasing  prestige  and 
authority,  and.  by  the  same  token,  of  greater 
responsibility.  They  see  this  responsibility 
as  one  which  cannot  be  met  by  relying  solely 
upon  the  achievement  of  higher  technical 
proficiency  In  clinical  procedures.  The  com- 
mission would  have  us  realize  that  this  Na- 
tion not  only  needs  more  schools  and  more 
dentists.  It  needs  better  schools  and  better 
dentists.  We  can  be  glad  that  a  start  has 
been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  comprehensive  health  program  which 
President  Kennedy  has  outlined  in  his  re- 
cent message  to  the  Congress  includes  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  substantial  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  there  are  many 
congressional  proposals  which  would  make 
Federal  funds  available  for  the  building  of 
more  schotils  and  the  training  of  more  den- 
tists. I  myself  have  again  introduced  leg- 
islation providing  wide-ranging  support  for 
dental  and  medical  education.  I  have  pro- 
posed that  the  Congress  appropriate  $100 
million  for  the  construction  cf  new  schools 
and  »50  million  for  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  existing  schools.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  make  It  pofislble  to  produce 
fie  larger  numbers  of  dentists  so  urgently 
needed. 

I  have  proposed,  in  addition,  two  other 
measures  which  will  not  only  bnng  us  closer 
to  the  goal  of  more  adequate  supply  but  will 
also  help  us  attain  the  higher  standards  of 
dental  education  which  the  commission  en- 
visions. The  first  of  these  Is  a  scholarship 
bill  which  will  permit  you  to  fill  the  addi- 
tional school  spaces  which  wlU  be  created, 
and  to  fill  them  with  applicants  of  greater 
Intellectual  stature.  The  second  measure 
win  provide  operating  grants  to  schools.  Al- 
though this  measure,  too.  Includes  an  incen- 
tive for  expanding  enrollments.  Its  real  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  schools  with  the  funds 
needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  in- 
struction. 

The  commission  has  a  great  d^Al  to  say 
aboiit  the  method  and  content  of  under- 
graduate dental  training,  and  some  of  it  is 
critical  of  things  as  they  exist.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  Judge  the  worth  of  all  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report.  But  many  of  the 
comments  the  commission  makes  are  as  ap- 
plicable to  other  branches  of  education  as 
they  are  to  dentistry,  and  In  this  regard,  I 
found  In  them  a  vigorous  and  stimulating 
challenge  to  habitual  patterns  of  thought. 

For  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try must  become  more  constructively  critical 
of  our  traditional  approaches  to  education. 
We  should  ask  some  questions.  Why  do  we 
teach  what  we  teach?  What  Is  it  we  are 
educating  for?  And  where^-^r  we  find  that 
w^e  are  doing  things  Just  because  they  have 
always  been  done,  we  might  ask  whether 
we  are  educating  for  the  20th  and  21st  cen- 
turies or  merely  perpetuating  the  methods 
inherited  from  the  I9th.  Education,  afto- 
all.  Is  not  a  monument  to  the  past;  it  is  the 
architecture  of  the  future. 

If  I  read  the  report  aright,  the  commis- 
sion believes  that  In  current  dental  educa- 
tion there  is  perhaps  too  much  emphasis 
upon  restorative  dentistry,  too  little  upon 
preventive.  The  conunlssion  assumes,  and 
I  certainly  agree,  that  the  dentist's  respon- 
sibility extends  far  beyond  the  providing  of 
treatment  to  the  patient  who  knocks  on  his 
door  and  demands  it.  If  this  were  all  we 
expected  from  our  dentists,  restorative  den- 
Istry  might  be  all  they  needed  to  know.  But 
the   dental   profession   also  has   a  responsi- 


bility foe  seeing  that  the  receipt  of  care 
more  accurately  reflects  the  actual  need  for 
It.  Treating  the  p*tl«nt  who  knocks  on  the 
door  is  only  one  in  a  progression  of  impor- 
tant activities  in  which  the  profession  par- 
ticipates. Ideally,  the  first  step  in  that 
progression  is  the  develc^ment  of  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  Itself.  There- 
fore, If  dentisUy  Is  indeed  educaUng  for  the 
future.  It  should  obviously  be  educaUng  for 
research. 

As  the  commission  observes,  "Of  all  ave- 
nues leading  toward  the  prevention  of  dental 
disease,  the  one  offering  the  most  hope  Is 
research.  One  investigator.  If  he  should  dis- 
cover a  means  of  preventing  or  reducing 
periodontal  disease,  might  do  more  for  oral 
health  than  several  thousand  practitioners 
of  restorative  dentistry."  Yet  the  commis- 
sion finds  little  reason  for  satisfaction  with 
the  current  status  of  dental  research,  al- 
though It  acknowledges  the  substantial 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
years. 

The  Federal  Government  has  played,  and 
undoubtedly  will  continue  to  play,  a  major 
role  in  conducting  and  sponsoring  dental 
research  programs.  I  have  always  been 
deeply  Interested  in  this  field,  and  I  look 
upon  the  growth  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research — Incidentally,  NIDR 
will  soon  move  into  Its  new  building — 
and  of  Its  grants  program  In  support  of 
extramural  activity  as  being  among  the 
notable  contributions  the  Government  has 
made  to  the  advancement  of  health  stand- 
a.-ds.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in 
making  them  possible.  Yet  I  agree  with  the 
commission  that  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  increase  its  support  of  research, 
and  I  think  It  will,  the  Government  cannot 
carry  the  burden  alone.  Financial  support 
from  other  sources  must  be  forthcoming. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  codicil  to  the 
commission's  recommendations  for  Increased 
financial  aid:  the  increase  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  increase  in  available 
research  personnel.  Since,  as  the  commis- 
sion points  out,  the  best  source  of  research- 
ers Is  the  undergraduate  student  body,  the 
availability  of  personnel  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  dental  educator.  Yet 
today,  teachers  do  not  have  time  to  pursue 
research  projects;  students  are  given  neither 
the  scientific  depth,  nor  the  curriculum 
time,  nor  the  Intellectual  stimulus  to  Inter- 
est them  In  the  field.  The  commission  sees 
the  result  as  a  shortage  so  acute  that  "the 
recruitment  for  dental  research  is  even  more 
important  than  the  recruitment  for  dental 
practice,"  and  it  urges  the  integration  of 
research  with  teaching  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level  as  a  logical  first  step  toward  over- 
coming the  shortAge. 

That  stronger  and  better  designed  under- 
graduate programs  will  in  time  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  whole  Intricate  structure  of 
dental  research  In  this  country  strikes  me  as 
a  so\ind  and  pracUcal  observaticm.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  proposals  which  advocate 
Federal  or  private  financial  aid  for  talented 
undergraduate  dental  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  research  and  teaching  careers 
deser\'e  eerious  consideration  from  us  all. 
At  the  same  time,  ways  must  be  found  to  in- 
crease the  scope  and  intensity  and  effective- 
ness of  activity  at  the  more  advanced  levels 
of  dental  research. 

For  the  general  public,  these  extended  pro- 
grams of  research  will  have  greatest  mean- 
ing when  preventive  discoveries  are  given 
practical  application  in  day-to-day  life. 
And  In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  overall 
dental  health  problem,  the  Nation's  failure 
to  utilize  fully  the  preventive  techniques 
already  at  its  disposal  is  nothing  short  of 
tragic. 

Every  leading  health  organization  in  Um 
country,  among  them  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion,    and     the    American    Association     of 


Dental  Schools,  has  endorsed  fluoridation. 
The  Commission  on  the  Stirvey  of  DenUstry 
therefore  speaks  for  Informed  opinion  when 
It  states  U  Is  "toUUy  unimpressed  by  the 
arguments  advanced,  usually  by  health  and 
other  faddists,  that  fiuoridaUon  U  danger- 
ous, immoral,  unconstitutional,  and  unscripn 
tural."  Yet  today,  more  than  10  years  after 
the  introduction  of  a  simple  procedure  for 
the  controlled  fluoridation  of  public  water 
supplies,  something  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  American  people  have  access  to  the  bene- 
fits that  method  provides.  The  public  denies 
itself  those  benefits,  and  now  the  fluorida- 
tion of  water  supplies  is  not  even  pacing 
population  growth.  Evidently,  the  health 
and  other  faddists  have  lately  been  more 
successful  In  presenting  their  case  to  the 
public  than  the  profluoridatlonists,  though 
the  latter  have  scientific  fact  on  their  side. 
Perhaps  the  difference  is  in  the  Intensity  of 
effort. 

Let  me  quote  some  other  statements  from 
the  commission's  report  and,  I  warn  you, 
quote  them  out  of  sequence ; 

"Although  37  percent— of  some  750  den- 
tists participating  in  an  opinion  survey — 
take  part  in  fluoridation  camF>aign«  In  their 
communities,  only  about  2  percent  have 
been  active  as  Individuals  In  Initiating  these 
campaigns. 

"Wide  scale  educational  efforts  must  be 
undertaken  to  acquaint  the  American  peo- 
ple with  the  importance  of  dental  health 
and  with  means  of  attaining  it. 

"Education,  In  the  dental  health  sense,  has 
many  facets  ranging  from  campaigns  on  be- 
half of  public  health  measures  to  hygiene 
Instruction  in  primary  school." 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  recommendation 
of    the    commission  that    "all  public    Skgen- 
cie«,  with  the  assistance  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations   and    professional    societies,     make 
greater  efforts  to  promote  water  fluoridation 
and  community  topical  fluoride  programs." 
As  the  commission  recognizes,  the  possi- 
bility of  making  greater  efforts  will  depend 
to  a  large  degree  upon  the  pos&lbiUty  of  se- 
curing  substantial   grants  for  exp>ansic«i  of 
the  State  and  local  dental  health  programs 
needed  to  win  widespread  public  support  for 
fluoridation  and  other  preventive  measures. 
But  Important  as  tliey  are,  grants  are  not 
a    substitute    for    Incisive    and    coordinated 
action.     They  serve  only  as  the  foundation 
upon   which  better   programs   can    be   built. 
I    remarked    earlier    that    the    commission 
continually  stresses  how  much  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  educate  and  be  educated,  and 
upjon  our  abUity  to  use  what  we  know  with 
greater    force.     The    fluoridation    issue    Is   a 
case  In  point.     If  they  are  to  strengthen  and 
intensify  activities  in  support  of  fluoridation, 
public  health  agencies  at  the  National,  State, 
and  local   level   must  mzike  sure  that    they 
employ   their   special   resovirces   and   knowl- 
edge   and    practical   experience    to    the   very 
fullest  extent.     And   their    efforts,    in    turn, 
must  be  reinforced  by  the  professional  knowl- 
edge and  prestige  and  Influence  of  the  pri- 
vate practitioner,  working  Individually  in  his 
community  and  through  his  dental  society. 
This  kind  of  cooperation  should  produce  an 
-!ducational  force  persuasive  and  authorita- 
tive enough  to  offset  the  statements,  however 
dramatic,  of  the  small  but  vocal  opp>osition. 
Valuable  though  preventive  measures  like 
fluoridation  are,  I   am  sure  the  commission 
Is  right  when  It  states  that  the  achievement 
of  dental  health  solely  through  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  is  far  in  the   futme,  a  fact 
which  throws  Into  relief  the  importance  of 
what   the    commission    calls    "prevention   of 
progression  through  ueatment."     And  since 
people  differ  both  in  their  ability  to  pay  for 
care  and  even  In  their  physical  ability  to  seek 
it,  the  receipt  of  treatment  cannot  be  left  to 
chance.     The  commisaion  makes  a  series  of 
recommendaUons  for  reducing  distance  be- 
tween dentist  and  patient  which  impress  me 
as  both  Imaginative  and  workable. 
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One  of  these,  the  Incremental  care  program 
for  school -age  children,  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
particular  value  and  Importance.  Beginning 
the  first  year  with  6-year-olds  and  adding  a 
new  crop  of  them  each  year,  the  program 
would  eventually  cover  all  children  through 
high  school,  and  do  so  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 
for  the  care  would  begin  In  most  cases  be- 
fore serious  treatment  problems  have  had  a 
chance  to  develop.  Since  cost  to  the  family 
would  be  based  on  the  ability  to  pay,  every 
child,  regardless  of  financial  status,  would 
have  a  chance  for  a  lifetime  of  good  dental 
health.  And  that,  eventually,  should  mean 
an  impressive  reduction  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  Nations  unmet  treatment  needs. 
Therefore,  though  a  program  of  this  scope 
would  undoubtedly  require  Federal  and 
State  aid  in  the  form  both  of  financial 
support  and  of  participation  by  official 
health  agencies,  It  would  also  represent  a 
national  asset. 

Another  group  whose  special  needs  for 
treatment  deserve  more  thoughtful  atten- 
tion is  the  chronically  111  and  aged.  The 
Public  Health  Service,  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  been  conducting  a  series  of  studies  de- 
signed '-0  measure  existing  needs  among 
these  disadvantaged  people.  In  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  dental  societies  and 
health  departments,  the  Service  has  been  ex- 
perimenting also  in  the  development  of  tech- 
niques and  in  the  training  of  personnel  to 
adapt  traditional  types  of  treatment  to  the 
special  needs  of  people  who  are  too  Infirm 
to  visit  the  dentist  in  his  office. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  of 
caring  for  the  homebound  and  institutional- 
ized came  out  of  a  study  recently  completed 
in  Kansas  City.  Four  thousand  nursing 
home  patients,  with  an  average  age  of  75, 
were  examined;  88  percent  were  in  need  of 
care.  If  this  measure  of  need  holds  true  for 
all  the  population  aged  75.  then  there  are 
today  some  4  million  older  people  who 
require  a  service  they  are  not  likely  to  get 
unless  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  provide 
it.  In  less  than  20  years,  the  figure  will  be 
8  million.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  special 
dental  care  needs  of  our  growing  population 
of  older  people,  undergraduate  training  in 
dental  geriatrics  may  well  be  a  necessary 
addition  to  the  modern  dental  school  cur- 
riculum. 

In  efforts  to  narrow  the  gap  between  need 
and  receipt  of  services,  the  greatest  atten- 
tion is  perhaps  being  centered  currently  on 
the  growth  of  various  types  of  group  prepaid 
dental  care  plans.  Such  plans  may  eventu- 
ally have  as  great  an  impact  upon  dental 
care  as  hospital  and  medical  coverages  have 
had  upon  medical  care.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  that  the  dental 
profession  cooperate  with  Industry,  labor, 
and  Government  in  experimentation  with 
various  approaches  to  group  programs  are 
therefore  eminently  sensible.  Their  sugges- 
tion that  dental  societies  form  service  cor- 
porations to  facilitate  the  development  of 
group  programs  bears  out  the  opinion  of 
public  health  officers  that  this  particular 
approach  offers  dentistry  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  orderly  growth  and  quality 
of  care  within  the  framework  of  group 
plans. 

Even  though  many  people  disapprove  in 
principle  of  group  dental  programs,  coopera- 
tion in  their  design  is  still  advisable.  At 
least  you  must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
changes  they  entail  and  to  deal  with  them 
constructively.  For  it  is  much  better  to  con- 
trol circumstances  than  to  be  controlled 
by  them. 

Controlling  circumstances  becomes  In- 
creasingly difficult  as  society  becomes  more 
complex.  It  requires  infinitely  more  knowl- 
edge and  patience.  Today  the  members  of 
all  professions  find  themselves  Involved  In 
activities  which  a  few  years  ago  did  not  even 
exist.     And  aa  activities  increase,  so  do  the 


demands  upon  professional  skills  and  quali- 
ties of  leadership. 

Because  this  is  true,  laymen  and  profes- 
sional men  must  meet  together  to  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  concern.  And  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  we  cannot  limit  our  vision 
to  the  merely  convenient  or  tailor  the  future 
by  a  pattern  fitted  only  to  the  past.  That 
is  why  It  is  so  essential  to  realize  that  we 
must  train  more  professional  people,  and 
that  we  must  train  them  better.  Perhaps 
we  must  even  train  a  new  breed  of  men- 
men  of  broader  vision  and  greater  scientific 
depth  than  we  have  ever  before  known. 
Certainly  In  a  field  as  essential  as  dentistry, 
we  must,  at  the  very  least,  forgo  the  luxury 
of  a  narrow  vocatlonallsm  in  our  educational 
processes. 

To  do  what  must  be  done  will  require  the 
best  that  Is  In  all  of  us— the  willingness  to 
try  and  the  courage  to  fall.  For  much  of 
what  we  must  learn  and  teach  can  only  be 
discovered  by  trial  and  error.  U  that  is  a 
painful  process,  it  is  also  our  greatest  hope. 
As  the  great  Oxford  teacher  E.  R.  Dodds  once 
put  it.  "If  the  truth  is  beyond  our  grasp, 
the  errors  of  tomorrow  are  still  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  errors  of  yesterday;  for  error  In 
the  sciences  Is  only  another  name  for  the 
progressive    approximation   to   truth." 


Omnibus   Farm   Bill   is   in   Keeping   With 
American  Experience  and  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1961 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker.   Secretary   of   Agriculture  Or- 
ville   Freeman  gave  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  principles  and  programs  of 
the   proposed   Agricultural  Act  of   1961 
when  he  appeared  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  April  24.     Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to     include     excerpts    from    Secretary 
Freeman's  testimony  in  the  Record: 
SiGNiricANci:  or  Principles  and  Programs  of 
THE    New    Farm   Bill 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  seeks  to  ac- 
complish essential  goals  by  means  that  are. 
on  the  one  hand.  In  line  with  American  ex- 
perience  and   tradition,   and.  on   the  other, 
adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  and  demands 
of  today. 

The    pnnciple    of    adjusting    abundance    to 
current  domestic  and  foreign  needs  is  itself 
in  the  American  tradition 
This  Nation,  historically,  has  sought  higher 
standards     of     living.     It     has     sought     to 
achieve  plenty.     In  agriculture  we  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  greater  extent  than  In  any  other 
field.     But  we  have  never  sought  the  waste — 
of  bo*^h  natural  and  human  resources— that 
occurs    when    we    produce    what    cannot    be 
used.     And  so  we  seek,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  In  this  legislation,  to  Increase  our  utili- 
zation of  farm  products  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  to  adjust  our  productive  abun- 
dance to  those  Increased  quantities.    We  are 
realistic  enough  to  recognize  that,  even  with 
an  expansion  of  programs  for  increased  con- 
sumption   to    the    greatest    possible    extent 
that  is  consistent  with  sound  and  humane 
ideas  and  policies,   we   will  not  be   able,  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  to  expand  con- 
sumption enough  to  absorb  all  of  our  poten- 


tial    agrlcultviral     productivity.     Thus,     we 
must  adjust  our  abundance. 
The  principle  of  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  basic  to  our  philosophy,  and  this 
is   all    we    are    asking    for    the    American 
farmer 

The  farmer  is  the  only  basic  producer  In 
our  economy  who  now  has  available  to  him 
no  means  by  which  he  can  adjust  his  produc- 
tion to  demand — and  who.  therefore,  has  no 
effective  means  by  which  he  can  Influence 
the  economic  rewards  of  his  enterprise. 

It  Is  absurd.  In  any  consideration  of  a 
farm  program,  to  compare  the  farmer  with 
the  small  corner  merchant. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  Government 
action  for  small  business,  but  of  a  different 
nature  for  a  different  reason.  But  the 
farmer,  as  a  basic  producer  and  not  a  retailer, 
can  be  more  accurately  compared  with  other 
basic  producers — such  as,  for  example,  the 
producers  of  steel.  Government  has  given 
to  such  producers  the  Instrument  of  incor- 
poration, by  which  they  can  become  large 
enough  to  effectively  adjust  their  production 
to  quantities  that  can  be  sold  profitably. 

Government  has  likewise  given  to  labor 
the  Instrument  of  collective  bargaining 
whereby  millions  of  Individual  workers — 
who,  as  Individuals,  would  be  even  more 
helpless  than  the  farmers — can  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  fair  retxirn  for  their 
productive  activity. 

To  achieve  economic  equality,  therefore, 
we  propose  programs  to  provide  farmers  with 
the  insitutlonal  machinery  for  coming  to- 
gether and  developing  supply  adjustment 
programs,  and  with  democratic  methods  for 
approving  or  rejecting  such  programs.  We 
would  specifically  provide  safeguards  for 
consumers'  interest  In  this  process. 

By  enacting  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Congress  would  establish  the  ground  rules 
and  guidelines  under  which  supply  adjust- 
ment programs  would  be  developed  and 
placed  Into  operation.  Then,  whenever 
action  U  needed  with  regard  to  any  com- 
modity or  group  of  related  commodities, 
a  committee  of  producers — Including  one 
consumer  representative — would  be  selected 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  and  recommend  a  program  of  sup- 
ply adjustment  for  that  commodity.  The 
Secretary  would  recommend  a  program  based 
on  these  consultations.  Only  after  such  a 
program  had  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, sanctioned  by  the  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  pro- 
ducers themselves,  would  it  become  binding 
upon  all  farmers  who  choose  to  produce 
that  commodity.  The  farmers  who  serve 
on  these  commodity  advisory  committees 
would  be  chosen  from  nominees  designated 
by  farmer-elected  county  committees  and  by 
farm  organizations. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  strength  of  this  Nation  to 
emphasize  self-help  and  voluntary  action 
This  principle  Is  emphasized  In  the  legis- 
lation   here   presented.     I    believe    that   the 
farmer  advisory  committees  provided  for  In 
the  bill  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
genuine    leadership    and    develop    economic 
statesmanship.      They    wUl    be    chosen    be- 
cause, taken  together,  they  represent  every 
group,  segment,  and  interest  that  should  be 
heard  in  the  discussion  and  formulation  of 
commodity   programs,   and  they  will   there- 
fore consider  the  broader  Implications  of  the 
policies  they  recommend.     Charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  considering  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  they  represent,  and  facing  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  examination  and  approval 
by  the  Congress,  they  will,  I  am  confident, 
once  again  demonstrate — as  Americans  have 
so    often    demonstrated— that    the    people 
themselves  have  the  ability  to  consider  the 
interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole.     I  have 
had  experience  with  citizen  committees  and 
voluntary  action.     I  know  that  members  of 
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these  committees  will  recognize  that  they 
can  "write  their  own  ticket"  only  where  the 
ticket  Is  in  the  public  Interest  and  accept- 
able to  all  concerned. 

The  proposed  legislation  further  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  self-help  in  Its  au- 
thorization of  the  expansion  of  marketing 
orders  and  agreements,  as  one  Important 
means  available  to  farmers  for  developing 
and  adjusting  their  Industry.  They  give 
farm  producers  the  opportunity  to  Jointly 
plan  their  production  In  a  manner  designed 
to  make  abundant  supplies  of  food  available 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  yet  to  avoid  the 
waste  which  results  from  excessive  produc- 
tion. 

Marketing  quotas,  product  diversion,  pro- 
motion, research,  and  quality  control  will 
provide  many  agricultural  Industries  with 
the  means  of  self-regulation.  Marketing 
orders  are  truly  a  self-help  program  in  that 
they  are  producer  initiated,  producer  ad- 
ministered, and  producer  financed.  And, 
since  consumer  Interests  are  adequately  pro- 
tected, as  required  under  the  act,  this  self- 
help  approach  should  be  highly  successful 
with  respect  to  many  commodities. 
It  Is  in  the  American  tradition  to  seek  to 
raise  the  ecorwmic  level  of  all  segments  in 
our  society 

It  is  In  this  tradition  that  provisions  for 
agricultural  credit  are  Incorporated  in  this 
bill. 

A  number  of  Improvements  In  our  super- 
vised credit  program  are  proposed,  directed 
toward  enabling  all  of  our  family  farmers 
to  benefit  from  the  Improvements  contem- 
plated in  the  farm  program,  toward  strength- 
ening the  position  of  the  family  farmers, 
and  toward  enabling  them  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Under  the  proposed  program  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  could  serve  the  full 
range  of  family  farmers.  Including  young 
farmers  with  farm  background  and  training 
who  are  Just  starting  out.  It  could  do  a  far 
better  Job  of  helping  farmers  reorganize 
their  farming  operations  and  otherwise  meet 
farm  credit  needs  that  are  currently  neg- 
lected. The  administration  of  supervised 
farm  credit  would  be  simplified  and  Im- 
proved. Farm  management  assistance  would 
continue  to  be  provided  along  with  the 
loans,  so  that  borrowers  could  get  the  maxi- 
mum assistance  out  of  every  dollar  borrowed. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  would 
continue  to  serve  only  those  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  from  co- 
operative and  private  sources,  and  the  legis- 
lation would  in  fact  encourage  an  even 
greater  use  of  credit  from  those  sources. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  legislation  would 
provide  credit  for  financing  farm  adjust- 
ments, for  enlarging  and  improving  family 
farms,  for  acquiring  farms,  for  making  bet- 
ter use  of  water  resources,  for  minimizing 
the  risks  In  farming,  for  Improving  living 
conditions,  and  for  financing  modern  pro- 
duction practices. 

It  is  likeieise  in  the  American  tradition  to 
use  our  abundance  to  meet  human  needs 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  utilize  our 
abundance  as  an  instrument  for  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world 

The  provisions  in  the  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  agricultural  trade  development 
will  enable  us  to  step  up  our  programs  for 
expanding  the  export  of  food  and  fiber,  both 
for  dollars  and  for  foreign  currency.  They 
will  enable  us  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  food  for  peace. 

The  request  for  a  5-year  extension  Is  the 
key  recommendation  to  make  Public  Law  460 
a  more  forceful  Instrument  in  U.S.  foreign 
relations.  A  long-term  extension  will  give 
notice  that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
give  greater  assurance  of  a  continuing  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities  needed  by 
emerging  nations.     Many  of  these  countries 


are  striving  to  promote  economic  growth 
through  ambltlovis,  long-term  plans.  A  5- 
year  extension  of  Public  Law  480  will  permit 
the  coordination  ^f  U.S.  agricultural  export 
programs  with  tl^ese  development  plans.  It 
will  also  be  an  Integral  part  of  our  Nation's 
plans  to  establish  a  national  food  policy  and 
develop  a  world  food  budget — thus  assuring 
our  contribution  to  the  world  problem  of 
more  adequately  feeding  hungry  jseople.  As 
we  Increase  our  efforts  for  expanded  utiliza- 
tion, and  as  we  develop  means — in  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries — for  the  more  effec- 
tive use  of  greater  quantities  of  agricultural 
exports,  these  new  and  Increasing  demands 
on  American  agriculture  will  have  to  be  taken 
Into  account  in  the  formulation  of  our  agri- 
cultural programs  at  home.  This  is  why  an 
extension  and  strengthening  of  our  f ood-for- 
peace  program  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

I  believe  that  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress  on  the  programs  we  present  In  the 
Agrlculttu-al  Act  of  1961  would  set  the  stage 
and  provide  the  tools  by  which  ( 1 )  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation,  In  cooperation  with  Gov- 
ernment, can  achieve  Incomes  comparable, 
In  terms  of  labor  and  capital  and  manage- 
ment skills  Invested,  to  those  received  by 
other  Americans;  (2)  a  healthy  and  Increas- 
ingly efficient  and  productive  agriculture  will 
continue  to  provide  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  fair  prices  to  the  consumers; 
(3)  better  farm  Incomes  and  a  sound  farm 
economy  will  contribute  to  economic  growth 
and  national  prosperity;  (4)  costs  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  expected  to  de- 
cline as  programs  get  underway  and  become 
effective;  and  (5)  we  can  achieve  maximum 
utilization  of  our  abundance  to  meet  needs 
and  promote  freedom  at  home  and  abroad 


crease  in  business  as  a  result  of  this 
additional  guarantee  to  the  passenger. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  this  measure  in  the 
near  future. 


Airlines'  Overbooking 


Water  Needs  of  the  Nation  From  1980 
to  2000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1961, 1  introduced  a  bill,  HH.  1208, 
to  amend  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  overbooking  of  passenger 
space  reservations.  I  first  introduced 
this  measure  in  the  85th  Congress. 

Unfortunately  the  situation  has  not 
changed.  This  highly  questionable  prac- 
tice is  still  going  on.  Since  the  airlines 
will  not  stop  it  themselves  there  must 
be  remedial  legislation. 

The  bill  would  provide  protection  for 
passengers  by  permitting  them  to  bring 
a  court  action  against  the  airline  if 
they  present  themselves  to  board  a  plane 
for  which  they  have  confirmed  reserva- 
tions and  the  space  is  not  available. 
Damages  collectible  would  be  an  amount 
to  cover  actual  losses,  plus  twice  the 
amount  of  the  fare  paid  or  $100,  which- 
ever is  greater,  plus  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  and  court  costs. 

If  the  passenger  does  not  bring  suit 
within  2  years  the  United  States  could 
bring  the  action  against  the  airlines. 

Those  airlines  which  allow  such 
shoddy  practices  have  made  this  legisla- 
tion necessary.  As  for  the  others  they 
will  probably  benefit  from  it  by  an  in- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1961 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Okla- 
homa is  fortunate  to  have  in  her  senior 
Senator  a  man  not  only  of  great  ability 
and  experience,  but  vision,  as  well. 
Since  first  embarking  on  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  public  service, 
Robert  S.  Kerr  has  been  a  powerful 
champion  of  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  natural  resources. 
He  has  gained  respect  as  an  authority 
in  the  field  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. He  has  spearheaded  a  national 
awakening  of  the  importance  of  our  re- 
sources. He  has  even  authored  a  book 
entitled  "Land.  Wood,  and  Water." 

On  April  17,  1961.  Senator  Kerr  ad- 
dressed the  Eighth  National  Watershed 
Congress,  an  organization  whose  mem- 
bers have  played  an  important  role  in 
the  progress  of  the  water  development 
program.  The  Senator's  remarks.  "Wa- 
ter Needs  of  the  Nation  from  1980  to 
2000,"  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
colleagues,  providing  a  clear-cut  chal- 
lenge which  we  cannot  ignore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  the  following  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  Americas  growth  and  pros- 
perity: 
Water  Needs  or  thk  Nation  From   1980  To 

2000 
(Speech  by  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, before  the  Eighth  National  Water- 
shed Congress  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  April   17, 
1961) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
thank  you  for  letting  me  come  here  and  be 
the  arst  speaker  on  your  program.  This 
bids  fair  to  be  a  great  congress.  Consider iug 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  many  organi- 
zations participating  in  It,  I  am  tempted  to 
say  it  promises  to  be  the  greatest  congress 
I've  ever  attended.  But  I  won't.  Back  In 
Washington  we  are  having  a  Congress,  the 
87th.  and  it  is  composed  of  many  fine  fellows 
who  knows  theirs  is  going  to  be  the  greatest 
Congress  ever.  And,  with  the  help  of  this 
Eighth  Annual  Watershed  Congress,  that 
Congress  in  session  in  Washington  may  well 
wind  up  deserving  the  fanciest  superlatives 
you  can  thiuk  of.  Certainly,  this  is  an 
extremely  important  session  of  the  National 
Congress  Insofar  as  our  future  water  needs 
are  concerned. 

I  realize  the  watershed  congress  has  tradi- 
tionally avoided  direct  action  In  its  own 
name,  preferring  to  accomplish  the  common 
alms  of  Its  member  groups  through  the 
separate  organizations  participating  In  It. 
However,  I  hope  the  dlscussloiis  and  other 
features  of  this  meeting  wUl  lead  to  positive 
action  on  many  fronts  aimed  at  the  general 
objective  of  solving  the  water  problems  we 
face  In  the  next  20  to  40  years. 
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My  subject  Is  the  water  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  the  period  from  1980  to  the  year  2000. 
When  considered  with  your  general  theme, 
"The  Covint-Down  on  Water,"  it  strikes  me 
aa  covering  about  the  most  Important  domes- 
tic Issue  the  country  faces  Insofar  as  Its 
future  economic  growth  and  prosperity  are 
concerned.  This  congress,  and  the  organi- 
zations taking  part  In  It.  has  been  of  great 
public  service  In  this  area  In  the  past,  and 
will.  I  am  sure,  contribute  greatly  In  the 
future. 

Arl2»na  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  appro- 
priate place  to  ponder  Just  where  we  are  In 
the  count-down  on  water.  Arizona,  loca- 
tion of  the  pioneering  reclamation  project 
in  the  United  States,  the  Salt  River  project, 
offers  many  object  lessons  for  the  student  of 
water  resources.  Some  of  the  lessons  date 
back  1300  years  to  the  Hohokams,  a  pre- 
historic Indian  tribe  that  nrst  Irrigated  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  Certainly,  If  we  can  And 
permanent  solutlonB  for  the  water  problems 
of  the  arid  regions  of  the  Southwest,  we  can 
surmount  the  difficulties  which  will  arise 
when  water  also  grows  short  In  the  wetter 
areas  of  the  Nation.  Necessity  Is  the  mother 
of  invention.  Some  of  today's  Inventions 
for  water-short  lands  will  someday  help 
the  survival  of  areas  where  water  at  present 
Is  plentiful. 

Arizona  has  had  many  heroes  In  the  field 
of  water  development.  Majestic,  llfe-glvlng 
reservoirs  Irrigation  canals,  and  other  facili- 
ties In  this  State  serve  as  their  monuments. 
One  Arizona  man,  In  particular,  stands  out, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Hatden.  We  who  have 
worked  with  Senator  Hatden  know  well  why 
bis  career,  stretching  all  the  way  back  to 
Statehood  In  1912.  has  brought  him  the  un- 
swerving support  of  his  fellow  citizens.  We 
understand  why  the  little  Arizona  schoolgirl, 
when  asked  to  name  the  three  separate 
branches  of  National  Government,  replied, 
"executive.  Judicial,  and  Senator  Hatdem." 

Arizona  also  can  be  proud,  along  with 
members  of  this  watershed  congress,  that 
President  Kennedy  named  as  his  Secretary 
of  Interior,  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
With  Mr.  Udail's  genius  In  the  Department 
of  Interior,  and  Senator  Hayden's  leadership 
of  the  all-Important  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  not  only  Arizona  but  all  of  the 
Nation  stands  to  benefit.  Now — and  I'm 
being  facetious — if  some  of  these  benefits 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  my  other  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
GoLDWATER,  I  am  sure  Senator  Hayden  and 
other  members  of  my  political  party  will 
applaud  the  benefits  despite  any  political 
reservations  concerning  the  recipient  thereof. 
Seriously.  I  have  the  highest  personal  regard 
lor  Barry  Goldwater  and  partisan  political 
considerations  must  not  interfere  with  the 
conservation  of  water  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. I  hope  my  remarks  prove  the  need 
for  more  bipartisan  action. 

Our  future  water  n?eds  must  be  consid- 
ered  in  broad  perspective.     I  am  happy  to 
see  that   your   program   this   afternoon   has 
the    theme,   "Multiple  Use   of   Watersheds.- 
The  word  "watershed"  has  different  conno- 
tations   for    different    people.     In    Webster, 
"watershed"  Is  defined  as  the  area  draining 
Into  any  given  creek,  stream,  lake  or  river. 
The  "Count-Down  on  Water"  theme  of  this 
congress  embodies   a  broader  look  at  prob- 
lems in   which  local  watersheds  are  factors 
of  varying  Importance.     I  solicit,  therefore, 
yovir    consideration    of    another    concept — 
the   baslnwlde   Interagency   approach.     This 
larger   concept   has   been    successful   In    my 
part  of  the  country  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  It  is  gaining 
more    and    more    support    throughout    the 
country.     A  recent  publication  of   the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  points  out  that 
under  Public  Law  566,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic law  1018,  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood    Prevention    Act,    Congress — the    Na- 
tional Congress,  that  is — made  It  clear  this 


law  would  be  used,  quote,  "to  supplement 
both  our  present  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs  and  our  programs  for  devel- 
opment and  flood  protection  of  major  river 
valleys." 

In  my  home  State,  we  are  proud  of  the 
developments  that  are  underway  in  the  Ar- 
kansas. White,  and  Red  River  Basins.     Okla- 
homans  took  the  lead  more  than  20  years 
ago  In  establishing  this  approach.    My  first 
bill  when  I  went  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1949 
created  the  Interagency  Study   Commission 
of  these  basins.    This  study  covered  180  mil- 
lion acres,   including  all  of  Oklahoma  and 
parts  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Ar- 
kansas,    Missouri,     Texas,     and     Louisiana. 
President  Truman,  at  the  time,  noted  that 
for  the  first  time  there  had  been  specifically 
recognized  in  such  legislation  the  need  for 
a  broad-scale  study  of  the  multiple  u^^es  of 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  a  river  baslu. 
Since  that  mammoth  study  was  completed. 
a    coordinated    system    of    land,    wood,    and 
water  conservation  has  been  under  construc- 
tion in  the  area.     It  has  been  labeled  the 
"Kerr  plan,"  a  label  that  does  injustice  to 
a    large    number    of    ln.splred    visionaries — 
starting  with  my  dad— who  taught  me  the 
value  of  land,  wood,  and  water.    I  chose  those 
magtc  words,  "Land,  Wood  and  Water,"  for 
the  title  of  a  book  published  last  year,  and 
I   tried   In   the  book  to  give  credit   to  the 
many  people  who  contributed  to  the  dream 
which  Is  fast  becoming  reality  in  Oklahoma. 
My  activities  In  this  field  also  contributed 
to  the  publication  of  another  book  recently, 
a  volume   which   the  U.S.   Government  has 
made  available  In  quantity,  free,  for  those 
registered  for  this  meeting.     It  Is  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  which  the  Senate  created  In  1959. 
This    committee     completed     Ite    work    In 
January. 

The  committee  was  told  repeatedly  that 
any  Inquiry  into  the  Nation's  potential 
water  supply  necessarily  required  an  ap- 
praisal of  conservation  programs  affecting  all 
of  our  natural  resources.  I  hope  that  If  you 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  this  report, 
you  will  pick  up  a  copy  while  here. 

The  committee  found  that  the  Nation's 
water  supply,  in  relation  to  demands,  is 
shrinking  rapidly.  Withdrawals  now  are 
about  300  billion  gallons  dally.  Based  on 
medium  projections  of  the  population  In- 
crease, by  1980  demands  on  the  Nation's 
water  resources  will  almost  double,  and  they 
will  more  than  triple  by  the  year  2000. 
If,  as  the  conunlttee  hoped,  the  Nation's 
growth  rate  is  greater  than  the  medium  esti- 
mates, these  increased  demands  for  water 
will  come  upon  ms  much  faster.  The  com- 
mittee assumed  that  the  Nation's  economy 
will  continue  to  grow  at  the  rate  achieved 
In  the  past,  and  that  there  will  be  relatively 
little  change  In  the  present  methods  of 
water  use — and  water  waste.  The  commit- 
tee found  five  major  categories  of  effort 
needed  for  meeting  prospective  demands  on 
a  long-range  basis.  I  would  like  to  recite 
these  before  I  give  you  a  few  statistical  de- 
tails based  on  some  charts  taken  from  the 
committee  report.  The  charts  will  support 
these  general   conclusions: 

(1)  We  need  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
streamflow  through  the  construction  of 
surface  reservoirs  and  through  better  water- 
shed  management. 

(2)  We  must  improve  the  quality  of  our 
streams  through  more  adequate  pollution 
abatement.  I  prefer  the  term  "water  quality 
management"  to  pollution  abatement,  how- 
ever. 

(3)  We  must  make  better  use  of  under- 
ground storage. 

(4)  More  water-saving  techniques  must 
be  develop)ed  In  the  fields  of  irrigation,  sew- 
age treatment,  and  substitution  of  air  for 
water  cooling  should  be  encourage  in  areas 
of  potential  water  shortage. 

(5)  Greater  support  must  be  given  research 
programs     leading     to     cheaper     desalting 


methods,    weather    modification,    or    other 
methods  of  Increasing  natural  water  yield. 

All  of  these  objectives  require  planning 
now  for  action  in  the  future.  For  this  reason. 
I  have  relabeled  a  chart  taken  from  page 
7  of  the  committee  report  and  enlarged 
it  for  your  perusal.  I  have  given  the  chart 
the  label,  "Why  We  Need  More  Planning 
Now."  because  it  shows  clearly  that  total 
withdrawals  by  the  year  2000  wUl  be  fairly 
close  to  the  total  streamflow  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  As 
of  1954,  the  streamflow  was  about  1.100  bil- 
lion giUioiis  a  day,  and  demands  for  with- 
drawals that  year  were  about  equal  to  27 
percent  of  streamflow.  The  withdrawals, 
you  will  note,  are  divided  into  consumptive 
and  noncon.sumptlve  uses,  and  the  com- 
mittee obtained  a  breakdown  ahowlng  with- 
drawals for  irrigation,  municipal,  industrial, 
and  power  cooling  uses. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  that  the  com- 
mittee took  into  consideration  water  losses 
which  may  result  In  conservation  practices 
for  watershed  improvement.  This  factor  la 
shown  at  the  opjxislte  end  of  the  bars  illus- 
trating the  anticipated  total  withdrawals  In 
1980   and   2000. 

The  report  of  the  committee  point*  out 
that  in  addition  to  water  to  provide  for  con- 
sumptive uses  or  depletion,  tremendous 
quantities  of  water  will  be  needed  In  our 
flowing  streams  for  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
duction, navlsatlon,  recreation,  flsh  habitat, 
and  ix>llutlon  abatement — water  quality 
management.  Estimates  of  flow  require- 
ments for  these  purposes  were  obtained.  In 
the  second  chart,  it  is  assumed  that  if  water 
requlrcracntB  for  navigation  are  met,  and  if 
water  of  adequate  quality  for  flsh  life  is 
maintained,  the  needs  of  recreation  wUl  be 
met. 

This  second  chart,  on  streamflow  uses,  la 
lifted  from  page  10  of  the  committee's  basic 
report.  The  most  slgniflcant  factor  shown 
In  It  \f,  the  estimate  of  flows  needed  to  main- 
tain the  water  quality  of  our  streams.  No 
figure  was  available  for  the  current  dilution 
requirement  for  pollution  abatement,  either 
In  1954  or  at  present,  but  experts  convinced 
the  committee  that  vast  quantities  would  be 
needed  for  this  purpose  in  future  years.  The 
quantities  shown  as  required  for  mainte- 
nance of  water  quality  in  1980  and  2000  are 
projected  on  the  basis  that  the  desired  qual- 
ity will  be  achieved  by  the  cheapest  combi- 
nation of  waste  treatment  facilities  and 
storage  reeervolrs  to  provide  sustained  flows 
for  dilution  of  effluent. 

With  the  construction  of  such  reservoirs, 
there  will  be  many  opportunities  to  develop 
hydroelectric  power,  but  since  there  are 
other  sources  of  electric  power,  the  quanti- 
ties of  flow  needed  for  cleaning  of  water  were 
assumed  to  be  controlling. 

I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the  pollution 
problem  in  a  moment,  but  flrst  let  me  show 
you  a  third  chart,  this  one  taken  from  the 
last  of  the  32  committee  prints  which  were 
p\ibll<^hed  to  substantiate  the  committee's 
findings.  These  prints,  incidentally,  give  In 
detail  facts  presented  to  the  committee  dur- 
ing its  series  of  36  hearings  throughout  the 
United  States.  More  than  150,000  copies  of 
the  conamlttee's  report  or  prlnU  have  been 
sent  so  far  to  citizens  requesting  them. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  approve  of  the 
color  scheme  or  not.  but  personally,  I  like 
this  chart  best  of  all.  It  forcefully  shows 
how  well  we  can  meet  our  water  problems  in 
1980  and  2000.  based  on  the  present  outlook 
for  the  various  water  resource  regions  of  the 
Nation.  The  Nation's  water  resources  are  not 
uniformly  distributed,  and  full  development 
of  all  of  the  available  resources  are  needed 
before  1980  In  the  five  regions  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale.  These  are  the  South  Pacific 
which  Includes  southern  California,  the  up- 
per Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  Rivers,  the  Colo- 
rado River  which  includes  most  of  Arizona 
plus  the  rest  of  the  Colorado's  watershed,  the 
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upper  Missouri  and  the  great  basin  area  of 
Utah  and  Nevada.  By  the  year  2000.  full  de- 
velopment will  be  needed  In  three  other  re- 
gions I  am  confident  that  everyone  here 
agrees  with  me  that  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  these  areas  must  proceed  with 
all  possible  speed. 

This  confidence  in  your  understanding  of 
the  general  problem  prompts  me  to  single 
out  one  particularly  knotty  problem,  water 
quality  management,  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

Pollution  Is  never  a  pleasant  subject, 
particularly  when  we  start  discussing  specif- 
ic problems.  Often,  the  specifics  are  hardly 
mentlonable  in  polite  company.  The  trag- 
edy of  the  Potomac  River  flU  this  pattern 
to  a  degree  I  have  brought  with  me  today 
a  set  of  pictures  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  illustrating  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Potomac  where  it  flows  past  our 
National  Capital. 

In  this  flrst  slide,  we  see  rubbish  stacked 
on  the  shores  of  this  historic  river  upstream 
from  the  intakes  that  draw  water  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Water 
District.  This  is  a  trash  dump — a  result 
of  human  carelessness  and  a  lack  of  public 
understanding.  The  materials  entering  the 
stream  from  this  dump  are  similar  to  those 
that  would  be  emitted  by  a  sewage  pipe. 

Slide  No.  2:  Here  is  another  picture  that 
is  not  pretty  and  not  pleasant  to  look  at. 
These  are  bubbles  of  scum  filled  with  sewer 
gas  rising  from  the  bottom  of  Four  Mile 
Run  as  it  enters  the  Potomac  River  from 
Virginia.  This  gas  Is  from  decaying  sewage 
solids  that  have  settled  on  the  bottom  of 
Four  Mile  Run. 

Slide  No.  3:  This  is  another  picture  of 
Pour  Mile  Run  a  short  distance  above  its 
Joining  with  the  Potomac.  Blue-green  algae 
are  floating  slowly  downstream  toward  the 
historic  grandeur  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Blue-green  algae  grows  in  polluted  rivers 
and  it  decays  and  contributes  to  offensive 
odors. 

Slide  No.  4:  Here  is  the  outlet  of  Rock 
Creek  sewer;  normally  a  storm  sewer  but 
one  of  the  major  contributors  to  the  pol- 
lution of  the  Potomac.  After  a  heavy  rain 
this  huge  pipe  flushes  tons  of  untreated 
sewage  into  the  Potomac.  The  Public 
Health  Service  researcher  who  took  this 
picture  later  analyzed  the  flsh  caught  by 
the  man  standing  on  the  bridge.  He  found 
the  catflsh  had  been  feeding  on  sewage. 

Slide  No.  5:  This  Is  almost  too  repulsive 
to  look  at.  It  shows  sewage  solids  floating 
in  the  Potomac  River  near  our  Nation's 
Capital.  This  horrible  mess  flows  from  the 
Rock  Creek  sewer. 

Slide  No.  6:  This  picture  was  taken  a  short 
distance  below  the  Key  Bridge  which  leads 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Virginia 
Just  a  few  miles  from  the  Capitol  Building. 
The  stuff  floating  on  the  water  speaks  in- 
decently for  itself. 

The  Potomac  River,  grossly  contaminated 
by  sewage.  Is  far  too  typical  in  our  Nation 
today.  Man  ha.3  perpetrated  this  enormous 
folly  in  every  part  of  the  country.  One  re- 
port to  our  committee  advised  that  our  cities 
are  now  receiving  approximately  twice  as 
much  pollutant  from  municipal  sewage  sys- 
tems alone  as  was  considered  safe  In  1955. 
Here  are  some  slides  showing  other  pollution 
problems,  at  random,  across  the  Nation: 

Slide  No.  7:  This  shows  blood  pollution  of 
the  Jean  Petit  River  In  Arkansas  caused  by 
wastes  from  a  small  custom  packing  plant. 
Near  this  spot  people  were  fishing  for  gar 
which  had  gathered  in  the  area.  These  rough 
fish  had  been  attracted  by  the  wastes. 

Slide  No.  8:  Here  we  have  a  scene  that  is 
far  too  common — showing  raw  sewage  spill- 
ing into  what  would  otherwise  be  a  beauti- 
ful river.  The  picture  was  taken  a  few 
years  ago  at  Idaho  Falls  where  a  municipal 
outfall  discharged  directly  into  the  Snake 
River. 


Slide  No.  9:  Here  Is  evidence  of  Industrial 
pollution  on  the  Holston  River,  downstream 
from  Klngsport,  Tenn.  Those  slimy  organ- 
isms grow  only  in  water  so  foul  nothing 
of  value  can  survive  In  It. 

Slide  No.  10:  Another  example  of  indus- 
trial wastes,  this  time  below  an  oil  refinery 
In  Arkansas.  The  oil  has  collected  behind 
obstructions  in  the  stream. 

Slide  No.  11:  This  may  be  destroying  my 
buildup,  but  I  couldn't  show  that  series  of 
pictures  without  providing  some  visual  relief 
for  you.  Here  Is  the  way  water  ought  to 
look.  The  picture  was  made  at  Big  Falls 
on  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Green  River.  The 
shocking  pictures  which  preceded  It  more 
accurately,  however,  illustrate  the  peril  of 
our  position. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  must  devote 
more  and  more  of  our  streamfiow  resources 
in  this  country  to  pollution  abatement,  and 
to  this  end.  I  have  offered  legislation  to  the 
Congress  this  year  which  meets  the  need 
head  on. 

My  proposal.  Senate  bill  120.  also  would 
increase  Federal  support  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  disposal  plants.  It  also  would 
authorize  an  intensive  5-year  program  of  re- 
search in  developing  new  methods  of  treat- 
ing sewage.  We  might  as  well  face  the 
brutal  facts — we  will  have  to  achieve 
virtually  complete  storage  of  river  flows  in 
most  of  our  country  to  meet  the  water  needs 
of  this  century. 

Most  Americans  will  be  drinking,  cooking 
with,  bathing  in,  and  otherwise  using  sec- 
ondhand or  thlrdhand  water.  This  means 
water  will  have  been  used,  and  purified,  and 
used  again  not  once,  or  twice,  but  perhaps 
several  times. 

My  bin  would  emphasize  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Stirgeon  General  in  participat- 
ing In  planning  reservoir  capacity  and 
releases  of  water  where  such  capacity  and 
releases  might  be  used  to  aid  in  improving 
the  quality  of  water  for  mtinlcipal  and  in- 
dustrial uses,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
such  purposes. 

I  was  bitterly  disappointed  last  year  when 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  a  clean  water 
bin  designed  to  expand  a  program  launched 
in  1956.  He  actually  rejected  the  advice  of 
his  own  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment. Since  then.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice leaders  have  stated  repeatedly  our  present 
laws  are  inadequate  to  keep  up  with  the 
program.  The  Public  Health  Service  told' 
me  last  week  the  backlog  of  needed  sewage 
facilities  in  this  Nation  is  estimated  at  $li) 
binion. 

Now.  however,  the  prospects  have  bright- 
ened considerably  for  the  passage  and  Presi- 
dential approval  of  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  this  and  other  phases  of  our 
water  resources  program.  I  don't  know  what 
the  weather  has  been  like  lately  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  or  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  but  I  can 
tell  you  the  political  climate  in  Washington 
has  Improved  tremendously.  We  expect  our 
water  quality  management  bill,  as  well  as  all 
other  measures  dealing  with  natural  re- 
sources development,  to  fare  much  better. 
They  certainly  will  if  you  watershed  partisans 
really  work. 

During  the  past  8  years,  we  have  been 
slowed  down  or  stopped  by  an  administration 
wedded  to  the  "no  new  starts"  theme.  But 
President  Kennedy  in  his  special  message 
on  natural  resources  to  the  Congress  stated: 
"Pollution  of  our  country's  rivers  and  streams 
has,  as  a  result  of  our  rapid  population  and 
Industrial  growth  and  change,  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions.  To  meet  all  needs,  domestic, 
agricultural.  Industrial,  recreational,  we  shan 
have  to  use  and  reuse  the  same  water,  main- 
taining quality  as  well  as  quantity.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country  we  need  new  sources  of 
supply,  but  in  all  areas  we  must  protect  the 
supplies  we  have." 


The  President  specifically  referred  to  Sen- 
ate bill  120  as  a  recommended  approach  to 
the  problem. 

In  this  same  message,  the  President  en- 
dorsed our  Interagency  river  basin  concept 
for  the  development  of  our  water  resources. 
Therefore,  from  this  vantage  point  In 
Arizona,  not  far  from  the  pioneering  recla- 
mation project  on  the  Salt  River,  we  can 
view  our  water  resources  picture  with  op- 
timism despite  the  greatly  Increased  needs 
of  the  coming  decades. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  scientists  refer  In  recent 
months  to  the  long  leadtlmes  required  for 
development  of  rockets  and  space  vehicles. 
Lack  of  leadtlme  Is  now  costing  us  dearly  In 
our  efforts  to  match  Soviet  Russian  exploits. 
Insofar  as  our  water  problems  are  concerned. 
we  stni  have  the  leadtlme  to  make  the  count- 
down entirely  successful  if  we  act  with  suf- 
ficient vigor. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  President  Kennedy 
clearly  demonstrated  his  vision  and  imagi- 
nation to  press  forward  on  this  new  frontier. 
Out  of  the  flurry  of  excitement  over  the  Rus- 
sian penetration  of  space  came  a  calm  state- 
ment from  the  President  putting  the  water 
problem  Into  sharp  focus. 

President  Kennedy  pointed  out  that  "de- 
mocracy Is  more  durable  In  the  long  run." 
saying  he  hopetl  that  the  United  States 
would  be  first  In  other  areas,  flrst  In  achieve- 
ments that  will  bring  more  long-range  bene- 
fits to  mankind. 

And  then,  perceiving  the  romance  and 
drama  In  the  crusade  for  conservation.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  placed  the  scientific  con- 
quest of  water  problems  on  a  par  with  the 
historic  probe  Into  space. 

Specifically,  he  cited  the  effort  of  American 
scientists  to  find  an  Inexpensive  way  to  get 
fresh  water  from  salt  water  and  said  that  If 
this  succeeds  It  "would  really  dwarf  any 
other  scientific  accomplishments"  from  the 
standpoint  of  humanity's  welfare. 

This  new  accent  on  water  problems  gives 
us  fresh  hope  and  enthusiasm.  Conserva- 
tion has  often  been  a  hard  and  thankless 
battle.  Now.  the  waterman  may  be  coming 
into  his  own.  Watermen  and  spacemen  may 
be  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  Amer- 
ica's legions  of  honor. 

And  while  we  do  honor  and  reward  Amer- 
ica's famed  astronauts,  let  vis  fashion  fitting 
citations  of  merit  for  the  "hydronauts." 

The  "hydronauts"  of  the  new  frontier  will 
crack  the  barriers  of  salinity  control,  com- 
plete conservation  control  and  water  quality 
control. 

Then  let  these  heroes  of  conservation  be 
given  due  recognition  by  a  thankful  people 
and  a  grateful  Government. 


Senator    Keating   Delivers   Important 
Address  on  Governmental  Reform 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  riVW 

Wediiesday,  April  26,  1961 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  recently  delivered  an  interest- 
ing speech  on  the  need  for  certain  gov- 
ernmental reforms  before  the  aiinual 
banquet  of  the  Olean  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  outlined  a  concrete  program 
for  increasing  congressional  efficiency  in 
the  appropriation  process  and  generally 
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urged  fresh  initiatives  to  gear  our  Gov- 
ernment to  modern  problems. 

In  view  of  his  long  crusade  for  effl- 
ciency  in  Government  and  his  deep  study 
of  this  field.  Senator  Keating's  remarks 
deserve  wide  circulation  and  study.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  address  before  the  Glean 
Chamber  of  Commerce  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 
Remarks  of  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Ke.atinc, 

OF  New  York,  Before  Anntjal  Banquet  of 

Olean    Chamber    of    Commerce.     Olean, 

NY..  April  22,   1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  honored  guests,  it  Is  a  pleasure 
to  be  with  you  here  tonight.  I  must  say  that 
during  the  recent  basketball  season  I  saw 
the  Olean  dateline  quite  often  in  the  news- 
papers. It  would  appear  that  Tom  Stlth 
and  his  teammates  were  of  great  help  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  putting  Olean  In 
the  Nations  eye.  and  I'd  like  to  state  that 
as  a  western  New  Yorker  I  was  proud  of 
the  fine  national  record  established  by  the 
St.  Bonaventure  team. 

You  are  here  today  as  citizens  Interested 
In  government.  There  is  nothing  so  valu- 
able to  a  free  society  as  people  such  as  your- 
selves. A  free  government  is  people.  When 
It  ceases  to  be  that — when  It  becomes  bu- 
reaucrats and  legislators,  experts,  and  re- 
searchers operating  in  a  self-made  empire — 
then  It  Is  in  trouble. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  have  al- 
trays  taken  a  deep  interest  In  good  govern- 
ment. Good  government  is  not  automatic. 
It  requires  constant  vigilance. 

It  is  founded  on  the  greatness  of  the  past 
and  at  the  same  time  is  willing  to  accept  the 
dynamic  challenges  of  the  future.  Good 
government,  therefore,  by  definition.  Is  both 
past  and  future.  Let  me  elaborate  for  a 
moment  on  this  point.  As  for  the  past,  all 
of  us  recognize  that  the  greatness  of  our 
Katlon  today  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
preservation  of  individual  initiative  and  In- 
centives, which  are  so  much  a  part  of  our 
free,  competitive  enterprise  system. 

While  seeking  to  govern  effectively,  we 
recognize  that  the  concentration  of  too 
many  activities  and  of  too  much  power  in 
Washington — or  anywhere  else — tends  to 
«iraln  so  huge  a  lump  of  every  man's  Income 
away  in  taxes  that  his  energies  and  initia- 
tive are  depleted  and  eventually  diminished 
altogether.  We  must  remember  that  the 
coin  of  government  has  two  sides — spencUng 
and   taxing. 

But  government  cannot  be  static  and 
Inflexible.  We  must  be  wlUlng  to  expand 
the  role  of  government  In  those  specific 
fields  In  which  it  is  found  to  be  necessary. 
We  must  strengthen  existing  government 
programs  where  there  Is  a  clear  need  to  do  so. 
Tills  is  the  framework  which  I  try  to 
keep  in  mind.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  must 
make  the  great  decisions  as  to  what  the 
Katlon  should  do — what  should  be  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  activities  of  our  Federal, 
Btate,  and  local  governments — how  author- 
ity and  responsibility  should  be  related  and 
equated. 

To  make  these  decisions,  the  public  must 
be  Informed  and  articulate.  There  is  much 
yet  to  be  done  in  bringing  the  Government 
closer  to  the  people.  In  this  day  and  age 
of  mass  media,  and  the  urban  sprawl,  we 
must  renew  and  relnvlgorate  our  efforts  to 
make  government  more  understandable  so 
that  all  Americans  can  appraise  its  actions 
and  develop  opinions  on  the  major  questions 
of  our  day. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  Is  one  of  the 
organizations  which  is  doing  an  Important 
Job   in  this  field. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  touch  upon  a 
few  questions  that  Illustrate  the  point  I 
have  In  mind.     In  doing  so.  I  want  to  out- 


line a  program  to  gear  our  Government  to 
20th  century  problems  and  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency in  its  operation. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Item  veto. 
For  many  years,  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
to  permit  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  veto  items  in  appropriation  bills  without 
having  to  veto  the  entire  bill. 

In  a  nutshell,  if  we  would  provide  the 
President  with  the  power  to  veto  items  In 
an  appropriation  bill,  that  is  the  most  ef- 
fective single  step  we  could  take  to  elim- 
inate waste  and  pork  barreling  and  enable 
the  Goverrunent  of  the  United  States  to 
operate  more  economlcaUy  and  efficiently. 
Many  States  have  successfully  provided 
their  chief  executives  with  this  needed  and 
constructive  power  of  the  purse.  It  U  clear 
from  their  experience  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  of  America  would 
benefit  materially  from  the  Institution  of 
the  item  veto. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  should  not  be  the 
exclusive  concern   of  legislators. 

It  affects  aU  of  us — and  every  American 
should  think  of  the  item  veto  not  as  a  vague 
phrase  but  as  a  step  toward  the  better 
kind  of  government  he  wants.  And  if  he 
has  convictions,  he  shouldn't  Jingle  them  In 
his  pocket,  but  put  them  on  the  line.  So 
the  next  time  you  write  a  letter  to  a  Con- 
gressman, may  I  suggest  that  instead  of 
talking  in  negative  generalities  about  waste- 
ful spending  In  government.  yoU  tirge  him 
affirmatively  to  support  this  constructive 
reform. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  proposal,  now  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
whereby  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
would  be  established. 

This  committee  would  examine  the  budget 
as  a  whole,  and  not  piecemeal.  It  would 
handle  this  important  fiscal  responsibility 
In  an  efficient,  modern  way,  not  with  the 
horse-and-buggy  methods  of  the  past.  This 
bill  has  wide  support.  It  deserves  the  back- 
ing of  responsible,  savings-minded,  efficiency- 
minded  cltlrens. 

In  this  same  vital  fiscal  area,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  a  broad  and  searching  con- 
sideration of  tax  reforms.  Here,  too.  is  a 
problem  that  is  the  business  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  Just  the  lawmakers. 

One  suggestion  worthy  of  study  In  this 
field  is  the  establishment  of  a  Hoover-type 
commission  to  examine  analytically  the  en- 
tire tax  structure,  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  geared  to  the  times  and 
designed  to  eliminate  inequities.  It  Is  all 
right  for  people  to  have  a  passion  for  an- 
tiques— but  our  tax  laws  shouldn't  be  early 
American. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Many  businessmen,  like  yourselves,  will 
gay  that  taxes  are  a  bloodletting  where  a 
transfusion  is  needed.  To  pursue  this  sub- 
ject a  bit:  As  you  are  aware,  more  Interest 
is  being  focused  on  taxation  today  than 
since — well,  let  me  say,  since  the  Boston  Tea 
Party. 

Recommendations  run  the  gamut  from 
sanity  to  extremism.  Some  groups  are  now 
calling  for  tax  reforms  that  would  abolish 
Income  tax  completely,  and  return  all  Gov- 
ernment business-type  operations  to  the 
States. 

Now.  I  agree  with  the  school  of  thought 
that  favors  revision  and  modernization  of 
oiu-  tax  policies.  I  also  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  Federal  functions  that  can  and 
should  be  turned  over  to  lc5cal  governments. 
But  it  is  neither  realistic  nor  practical  to 
suggest  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  income 
tax. 

Just  as  one  example,  how  could  we  pos- 
sibly achieve  a  posture  of  national  defense 
and  security  In  a  world  where  power  Is  not 
only  the  first  requisite  of  safety  but  the  in- 
dispensable requisite  of  survival?  The  argu- 
ment for  the  fragmentation  of  national 
power — power  based  on  Federal  taxes — falls 


apart  when  we  contemplate  the  alternative — 
a  defense  system  geared  to  the  days  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  not  to  the  age  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb. 

Now.  my  third  point  la  that  we  must  cease 
to  venerate  the  status  quo.  When  we  build 
automobiles  we  don't  go  on  the  principle 
that  no  Improvements  are  possible  on  last 
year's  model. 

In  government,  too  often  the  ways  of  the 
past  have  been  sanctified  and  perpetuated. 
Not  only  is  last  year's  model  still  good,  but 
even  tlie  last  century's  model  In  some  cases. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  we  must  constantly 
keep  the  door  of  oiu*  mind  open  to  new 
concepts,  new  approaches,  new  directives. 
Not  because  change  In  itself  is  desirable, 
but  because  changes  for  the  better  are  de- 
sirable— changes  that  will  give  us  more  effi- 
ciency per  dollar,  more  achievement  per 
effort. 

I  should  like  to  cite  an  example.  The 
suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  a  special 
session  of  the  Congress  be  authorized  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  studies,  hearings  and 
legislative  action  In  the  vital  field  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Such  a  session  might  take  place  in  No- 
vember and  December  of  each  year,  prior, 
that  is.  to  the  opening  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion. Now  such  a  proposal  deserves  serious 
consideration. 

The  business  of  appropriating  sums  In 
excess  of  $80  billion  requires  time,  study, 
consultation,  and  deep  reflection.  At  pres- 
ent this  whole  operation  is  done  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  subject  to  the  interruptions,  the 
distractions,  the  emergencies  that  go  hand 
In  hand  with  a  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  more  effective, 
more  businesslike,  and,  not  the  least  Im- 
portant, more  money-saving  general  appro- 
priations legislation  would  result  from  this 
special  session  proposal  I  have  briefly  out- 
lined to  you. 

There  Is  a  fourth  and  final  point  I  should 
like  to  make  In  this  program  of  modernizing 
and  vitalizing  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. This  point  Is  embodied  In  another 
bill  which  I  am  sponsoring  in  the  Senate. 
This  measure  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  more  people  know  about  the  way  gov- 
ernment operates,  the  better  a  government 
operation  we  will  have. 

It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  "know 
your  Government"  service  whose  sole  func- 
tion will  be  to  break  down  the  wall  of  secrecy 
that  lies  between  the  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment. Tlie  idea  Is  to  make  government 
the  living  thing  it  ought  to  be,  not  the  big 
anonymous,  incomprehensible  force  that  di- 
rects our  lives  from  a  central  control  system. 
Too  many  of  our  citizens  know  only  what 
they  re  obliged  to  do  for  the  Government. 
They  don't  know  that  the  Government  is  a 
two-way.  not  a  one-way.  street — that  it  was 
created  to  serve  the  people,  not  to  be  their 
master.  My  contention  is  that  we  must  do 
on  the  national  scale  what  Is  so  well  done 
on  the  local  scale — in  cities  like  your  own. 

Your  active.  Informed,  alert  citizenry  Is 
the  greatest  hiunan  resource  that  Olean 
possesses.  You  have  a  history  here  of  think- 
ing for  yourselves,  acting  by  yourselves — and 
economic  adversity  hasn't  made  you  sit  down 
and  wait,  but  stand  up  and  fight.  For 
Waslilngton  Is  not  the  ultimate  solution  to 
every  problem.  It  may  assist.  It  may  cooper- 
ate, but  the  prime  mover  must  be  the  drive, 
the  energy,  the  spirit  of  citizens  like  your 
own  who  don't  just  stare  at  difficulties  but 
roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  out  and  work  to 
overcome  those  difficulties. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  four-point 
program  I  have  discussed  with  you  today  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  good  housekeeping  in 
government.  It  is,  above  all,  a  matter  of 
strengthening  the  muscles  of  democracy — 
of  better  preparing  us  to  withstand  the  tre- 
mendous  challenge    that   free   societies   like 
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our  own  are  facing  throughout  the  world 
today  as  communism  mounts  Its  silent  and 
deadly  offensive. 

Too  many  Amerlcaiis  think  that  a  fight 
doesn't  begin  until  the  bell  rings — until  a 
shot  is  Qred^until  the  sirens  go  off. 

The  cold,  hard  fact  Is  that  a  fight  Is  going 
on  right  now — across  the  world,  a  struggle 
that  we're  in  whether  we  like  it  or  not— a 
titanic  struggle  that  is  not  conventional  war, 
where  there  is  no  blood,  no  thunder,  but 
wliere  our  freedom  can  be  put  to  death  as 
surely  as  a  bullet  can  kill  or  a  bomb  can 
destroy.  That  Is  why  we  Americans  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  apathy.  That  Is 
why  the  way  America  is  run  is  the  personal 
business  of  all  Americans,  not  the  prerogative 
of  an  official  few. 

We  face  a  foe  that  has  a  single  purpose: 
the  destruction  of  all  freedom. 

Against  that  diabolical  resolve  we  must 
throw  the  full  ftrength  of  our  energies,  the 
full  dedication  of  our  spirit.  And  in  this 
connection,  let  me  leave  one  final  thought 
with  you — a  thought  every  one  of  us  should 
biuTi  Into  his  heart  and  mind.  History  has 
recorded  for  us  the  many  ways  In  which 
human  freedom  has  died — gloriously,  cra- 
venly.  forlornly,  but  the  saddest,  most  Igno- 
minious death  of  all  is  when  freedom  dies 
In  its  sleep. 


Columbus  Couldn't  Get  a  Visa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  an  article  UTitten  by  Senator 
■Warren  G.  Magnuson,  of  Washington, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  on  April  16.  Senator  Mag- 
nuson "s  article,  entitled  "Columbus 
Couldn't  Get  a  Visa,"  is  an  incisive  and 
perceptive  analysis  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  foreipn  visitors  to  the 
United  States  and  of  the  need  for  legis- 
lative remedy. 

Senator  Magnttson  has  made  a  major 
contribution  toward  the  encouragement 
of  a  greatly  increased  flow  of  foreign  vis- 
itors to  the  United  States  by  piloting 
legislation   for   the  establishment   of  a 
National  Travel  Service  both  last  year 
and  this  year.    No  one  can  speak  with 
greater  authority  on  the  question  of  for- 
eign tourist  travel  to  the  United  States 
than  the  Senator  from  Washington: 
Columbus  Coitldn't  Get  a  Visa— And  There- 
in Lirs   Onk  or  the   Chief  Obstacles  to 
Making     the     United     States     a     World 
Tourist  Center 
(By  Senator  Warren  G   Magnuson,  of  Wash- 
ington,  chairman    of    the    Interstate    and 
Foreign   Commerce   Committee) 
Because  he  was  a  recent  Indigent,  insane 
(by   contempKjrary   standards)    and   born    In 
Italy — a   country   whose   Immigration   quota 
Is    heavily    oversubscribed — Christopher   Co- 
lumbus could  never  have  qualified  for  a  U.S. 
tourist  visa.     Nevertheless,  he  was  the  first 
foreign  visitor  to  these  shores. 

Since  then,  foreign  visitors  have  made  a 
remarkably  profound  contribution  to  our 
national  advancement.  Many  of  them  have 
become  effective  ambassadors  for  us  in  their 
lands.     Today,  with  tourist  travel  becoming 


an  evermore  potent  economic  force,  the 
flow  of  tourists  to  this  country  has  taken 
on  new  significance.  Yet.  with  i  thousand 
and  one  reasons  for  promoting  the  United 
States  as  a  host  nation,  our  Government  has. 
until  recently,  displayed  a  towering  indiffer- 
ence to  Its  guests.  Unlike  almost  every  other 
country,  we  do  nothing  to  attrac-^  the  Inter- 
national traveler.  There  has  been  little  or 
no  official  leadership  In  improving  the  qual- 
ity, and  minimizing  the  cost,  of  tourist 
facilities  here.  Our  visa  laws  have  had  the 
effect  of  actually  discouraging  tr.ivel  to  this 
country.  As  a  result,  most  of  our  foreign 
visitors  today  are,  In  reality,  simply  border- 
crosses,  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  newly  prosp>er- 
ous  Europeans,  as  well  as  our  many  South 
American  and  transpacific  frlencls.  have  yet 
to  discover  America  as  an  attractive  and 
rewarding  vacation  land.  It  is  a  sobering 
truth  that  far  more  Europeans  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  every  year  that,  visit  the 
United  States.  Of  more  immeclate  conse- 
quence is  the  fact  that  for  every  vUltor  from 
overseas  (not  counting  those  from  Canada 
and  Mexico),  there  are  three  or  four  Amer- 
ican tourists  who  vacation  abroad. 

The  current  movement  for  a  national  tour- 
ist promotion  program  actually  began  when 
we  In  Congress  awoke  to  the  economic  Im- 
plications of  this  last  statUtic.  Eighteen 
ftionths  ago  the  CommlttL^  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  undertook  a  special 
study  of  America's  declining  position  in  in- 
ternational trade  and  Its  effect  upon  our 
continuing  balance  of  pa3nnents  deficits.  Re- 
alizing that  the  strength  of  our  export  trade 
Is  the  foundation  upon  which  this  country's 
economic  leadership  in  the  free  world  must 
be  based,  our  committee  concentrated  Its 
study  on  discovering  where  our  sales  abroad 
had  faltered  and  why. 

We  proceeded  down  the  list,  commodity  by 
commodity,  and  found  part  of  the  reason 
for  our  payments  deficit  In  1959  was  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  buying  more  Iron 
and  steel,  more  passenger  cars,  more  textile 
products  from  abroad  than  it  sold  abroad. 
Yet  our  net  loss  of  dollars  through  the  ex- 
change of  such  products  turned  out  to  ac- 
count for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  dra- 
matically adverse  tilt  In  the  payments  scale. 
Then  we  made  the  discovery  that  the  great- 
est single  Imbalance  arose  not  from  an  ex- 
change of  goods  but  from  an  exchange  of 
j>eople. 

One  needn't  be  an  expert  in  International 
trade  to  know  that  a  dollar  spent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  goods  and  services  repre- 
rcnts,  m  terms  of  outfiow  of  currency,  an 
import,  whether  It  Is  spent  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  By  the  same  token. 
an  export  occurs  whenever  and  wherever  a 
foreigner  purchases  American  goods  and 
services. 

In  1960.  Americans  spent  approximately 
$2  2  billion  on  travel  abroad  (not  including 
payments  to  American  carriers),  making 
foreign  tourism  by  far  our  largest  single  Im- 
port. In  contrast  to  this,  the  combined  ex- 
penditures of  foreigners  who  visited  the 
United  States — Including  residents  of  Can- 
ada and  Mexico — were  only  one-half  as  much, 
placing  tourism  well  down  on  the  list  of 
American  exports. 

As  a  result,  the  current  Imbalance  be- 
tween our  tourist  expenditures  and  tourist 
recelpfe  Is  over  $1.1  billion — nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Economic  self-interest  demands  positive 
measures  to  help  close  this  "travel  gap."  A 
prudent  sense  of  International  public  rela- 
tions dictates  that  this  should  be  accom- 
plished by  Increasing  the  number  of  for- 
eigners who  visit  here — not,  obviously,  by 
abridging  or  Inhibiting  our  own  citizens' 
right  to  journey  abroad. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  which  existed 
only  a  few  years  ago,  rising  prosperity  in 
many  foreign  countries  has  put  money  In  the 


ix>ckets  of  would-be  travelers,  particularly 
in  Western  Europe.  Travel  restrictions  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  governments  have 
been  lifted  or  greatly  relaxed.  The  poten- 
tial market  for  travel  to  this  country,  there- 
fore. Is  growing  dally. 

It  was  with  such  thoughts  in  mind  that 
several  of  my  Senate  colleagues  joined  with 
me  last  year  in  offering  legislation  to  rescue 
the  foreign  visitor  from  official  oblivion  by 
Initiating  this  country's  first  real  travel  pro- 
motion and  facilitation  program.  Adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  A  similar  meas- 
ure. Senate  bill  610,  was  again  enacted  by 
the  upper  Chamber  In  February.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  oa  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

In  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  problem  of  the  outflow  of  gold,  President 
Kennedy  called  for  immediate  steps  to  plan 
a  program  based  upon  the  major  provisions 
of  this  proposed  legislation.  The  President 
has  also  written  to  me  personally  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure  which,  he  agrees,  "will 
open  up  a  long-neglected  channel  for  im- 
proving international  understanding,  as  well 
as  help  our  payments  problem." 

I  am  now  hopeful  that  our  long  endeavors 
to  bring  this  program  into  being  will  soon 
begin  to  bear  fruit.  We  must  not  assume, 
however,  that  the  job  of  attracting  and  ac- 
commodating a  greater  number  of  foreign 
visitors  can  be  done  overnight,  merely  by  the 
passage  of  this  needed  legislation.  Whether 
the  United  States  becomes  an  international 
tourist  center  depends  squarely  upon  the 
continuing  efforts  and  awareness  of  the 
American  Government,  the  American  travel 
Industry,  and  the  American  people. 

Why  do  we  lag  so  far  behind  other  nations 
In  the  field  of  foreign  travel  and  what  ob- 
stacles must  be  overcome?  Contrary  to  a 
great  deal  of  supposedly  expert,  and  usually 
conflicting,  opinion,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  single  answer  to  this  question. 
In  my  judgment  there  are  at  least  three 
major  problem  areas  where  positive  action 
Is  required.  It  Is  these  three  areas  toward 
which  we  have  directed  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

First  is  our  total  lack  of  promotional  ac- 
tivity abroad.  The  United  States  is  probably 
the  only  organized  society  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  which  does  not  purposefully  advertise 
and  promote  its  scenic,  cultural,  and  recrea- 
tional attractions.  From  Swaziland  to 
Switzerland  to  Sweden,  governments  have 
long  considered  the  attraction  of  outside 
visitors  an  important  and  legitimate  func- 
tion. 

If  the  governments  themselves  did  not  so 
consider  it,  it  was  only  because  they  could 
rely  on  a  chsunber  of  commerce  which  did. 
One  need  only  stroll  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
Piccadilly  or  the  Via  Veneto  and  observe  the 
colorful  and  Inviting  window  fronts  of  tour- 
ist bureaus  representing  countries  in  every 
corner  of  the  world.  In  some  capitals  a  na- 
tion's national  travel  office  Is  often  a  bigger 
operation  than  the  same  country's  local 
embassy. 

If  a  U.S.  travel  office  is  conspicuous  by  Its 
absence  in  London.  Rome,  or  Paris,  the  loss 
extends  far  beyond  a  question  of  prestige. 
Among  other  activities,  these  bureavis  serve 
as  points  of  distribution  for  local  travel 
agents  of  pamphlets,  guidebooks,  and  other 
promotional  materials  published  by  private 
and  public  tourist  organizations  in  the  home 
country. 

Walk  Into  any  European  travel  agency  and 
you  will  In  all  probability  be  able  to  find  out 
the  fee  on  the  ski  tow  at  Kltzbuehel.  the 
price  of  a  meal  In  some  obscure  Czecho- 
slovak village,  and  everything  you  need  to 
know  for  a  trip  to  Uzbekistan.  But  chances 
are  that  the  man  behind  the  counter  will 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  the  train  fare  from 
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New  York  to  Chicago  and  has  probably  never 
even  heard  of  Colorado  Springs. 
But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  promotional 

void. 

A  few  pages  away  from  the  one  you  are 
now  reading  you  will  probably  find  at  least 
one  attractive  advertisement  beckoning  you 
to  some  foreign  land.  Inserted  by  the  govern- 
ment-supported tourist  office  of  that  coun- 
try Nearly  $10  million  worth  of  such  ad- 
vertising Is  placed  In  American  newspapers 
and  magazines  every  year.  Needless  to  say. 
the  foreign  press  has  yet  to  see  Its  first  U.S- 
sponsored  full-color  spread  portraying  the 
gaiety  of  Mardl  Gras  In  New  Orleans,  the 
excitement  of  an  Iowa  county  fair,  or  the 
majestic  beautv  of  Mount  Rainier. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  travel  advertising 
and  related  promotional  activities  produce 
results,  all  we  need  do  Is  to  look  again  at 
our  own  international  travel  statistics. 
Since  1953.  the  volume  of  foreign  travel 
by  our  own  citizens  has  exactly  doubled. 
Our  population  has  certainly  not  doubled 
m  that  period;  our  economy  has  not  grown 
by  anywhere  near  100  percent,  nor  have  the 
levels  of  disposable  personal  income.  An 
Increase  of  this  order  U  obviously  not  the 
result  of  any  lowering  in  travel  costs. 

There  Is.  In  short,  very  little  that  could 
explain  such  a  phenomenal  burgeoning  of 
American  travel  abroad  except  the  skillful 
and  vigorous  efforts  of  foreign  governments 
and  various  International  carriers,  many  of 
which  are  owned  by  these  governments. 

Aside  from  stimulating  a  broader  long- 
term  flow  of  visitors  to  this  country,  the 
program  of  oversea  offices  and  paid  adver- 
tising called  for  In  Senate  bill  610  would 
be  invaluable  In  publicizing  our  two  up- 
coming World's  Fairs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  devoted  many  millions  of  dollars 
toward  making  the  New  York  fair  and 
Seattle's  "Century  21"  exposition  truly  In- 
ternational showcases.  A  failure  to  back 
up  this  Investment  with  suitable  promotion 
abroad  would  be  shortsighted,  to  say  the 
very  least. 

The  second  major  factor  inhibiting  an  In- 
flow of  tourists  to  the  United  States  bolls 
down  to  a  question  of  geography— the  thou- 
sands of  miles  that  separate  us  from  our 
principal  markets  for  new  tourists,  plus  the 
fact  tttat  the  United  States  Is  Itself  a  mighty 
big  country.  New  Jet  aircraft  have  fortu- 
nately overcome  these  disadvantages  so  far 
as  travel  time  Is  concerned.  But  the  problem 
of  travel  costs  remains  as  big  a  hurdle  as 
ever. 

If  we  are  ever  to  coax  our  foreign  friends 
Into  seeing  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  east 
coast,  or  to  lure  them  to  Yellowstone  Park  as 
well  as  to  Miami  Beach,  something  will  have 
to  be  done  to  keep  transportation  fares,  both 
to  and  within  the  United  States,  as  low  as 
possible. 

One  suggestion  has  been  made  which  de- 
serves particularly  careful  study:  the  adop- 
tion of  a  flat-rate,  limited-period  pass  by 
domestic  carriers  for  exclusive  use  by  bona 
fide  foreign  tourists.  Travel-conscious  Euro- 
pean nations  have  long  offered  this  money- 
Saving  convenience  to  American  guests  In 
the  form  of  the  famous  "Eiu-all  pass." 

So  far  as  international  fares  are  concerned, 
tignlflcant  reductions  are  bound  to  come  as 
the  volume  of  two-way  traffic  Increases.  De- 
veloping a  larger  flow  of  foreign  visitors  will 
thus  serve  to  benefit  the  pocketbooks  of 
American  travelers  as  well. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  much-discussed 
problem  of  our  visa  requirements,  the  third 
principal  sttimbling  block  In  the  way  of 
launching  a  realistic  travel  program  and  the 
best  example  of  why  I  have  called  the  foreign 
visitor  today's  "forgotten  man."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  law  presumes  he  does  not  even 
exist. 

Section  214(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  states  that  "Every  alien  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  an  immigrant  unless  he 
establishes  •   •   •  that  he  Is  entitled  to  non- 


immigrant status  •  •  V"  If  the  potential 
visitor  happens  to  be  young  and  single,  or 
from  a  country  whose  U.S.  Immigration  quoU 
is  oversubscribed,  the  task  of  convincing  our 
officials  that  he  (or  she)  Is  a  bona  fide  non- 
immigrant may  be  anything  but  easy.  But 
even  If  he  succeeds,  he  must  then  go  on  to 
pass  all  of  the  tests  of  admissibility— legal 
requirements  which  were  designed  with  the 
Immigrant,  not  the  visitor.  In  mind. 
How  does  this  work  out  In  practice? 
If  a  Danish  citizen,  for  example,  wants  to 
visit  his  brother  In  Minnesota,  he  must  first 
travel  to  our  embassy  In  Copenhagen,  present 
his  passport,  submit  photographs,  show  evi- 
dence of  his  visitor  status,  fill  In  the  neces- 
sary forms  and  then  proceed  to  satisfy  our 
consul  that  he  Is  not  feebleminded,  a  drug 
addict,  a  polygamlst.  a  criminal,  a  leper,  a 
professional  beggar,  or  a  person  liable  to  be- 
come a  public  charge  or  who  has  any  Im- 
moral purpose  In  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

There  are  31  separate  categories  of  exclud- 
able aliens  and  the  whole  procedure  may 
take  anywhere  from  a  day  to  a  month. 

Finally,  with  visa  In  hand,  our  Danish 
friend  catches  his  plane,  feeling  like  a  Brook- 
lyn schoolboy  who  has  Just  wangled  a  ticket 
to  the  world  series — until  he  arrives  In  New 
York.  Then  he  discovers  that  this  hard- 
won  piece  of  paper  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
permit  to  apply  for  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

He  must  now  take  on  a  completely  new 
branch  of  our  bureaucracy,  the  Inunigratlon 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  satisfy 
them.  too.  of  his  honesty,  morality,  and 
financial  resources.  If  he  Is  lucky,  the  In- 
spector stamps  his  passport  "Admitted  "  and 
the  ordeal  is  over. 

But  suppose  instead  that  the  brother  In 
Minnesota  decides  on  a  trip  to  Denmark. 
The  contrast  Is  almost  unbelievable.  Never 
once  does  he  see  the  Inside  of  an  embassy  or 
consulate.  The  first  Danish  official  he  en- 
counters is  at  the  airport  in  Copenhagen,  a 
pleasant  fellow  who  stamps  his  passport 
"Welcome  to  Denmark"  (In  English,  mind 
you) .  hands  him  an  envelope  with  a  souvenir 
medallion  and  a  letter  of  greeting,  and  sends 
him  on  his  way. 

It  Is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  aver- 
age Dane.  Swiss.  Bolivian,  or  Thai  today 
finds  It  much  easier  to  enter  Conununlst 
Russia  than  to  get  within  sight  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  For  all  our  talk  about  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  unpleasant  truth  Is  that  when 
it  comes  to  international  pleasure  travel  o\ir 
own  curtain  of  redtape  can  be  far  harder  to 
penetrate  than  the  Iron. 

The  Department  of  State  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  recent  abolition  of  the  so- 
called  "long  form"  for  visitors,  thus  clearing 
away  some  of  this  redtape.  But  that  Is 
only  one  step  In  the  right  direction.  Further 
administrative  Improvements  to  expedite  visa 
Issuance  can  profitably  be  made.  Including 
fuller  staffing  of  our  consulates  abroad. 

It  Is  probably  also  time  tp  take  a  long  new 
look  at  the  law  Itself.  I  am  constantly 
struck  by  the  brevity  of  our  statute  on 
passport  eligibility  for  Americans,  which  is 
only  a  few  lines  long,  compared  with  the 
page  after  page  of  legal  provisions  applicable 
to  friendly  tourists.  Surely  It  is  Just  as  dam- 
aging to  the  national  interest  (If  not  more 
so)  to  have  American  indigents,  prostitutes, 
and  so  forth,  displaying  our  fiag  abroad  as 
it  is  to  allow  such  persons  Into  this  country 
temporarily  from  abroad. 

Yet  we  have  never  felt  the  necessity  for 
placing  endless  restrictions  on  American 
tourists,  and  rightly  so.  Why.  then,  should 
our  foreign  visitors  present  such  a  different 
problem?  Legislation  looking  toward  a  sim- 
plification of  the  law  respecting  foreign 
visitors  has  recently  been  Introduced  by  two 
of  my  colleagues,  Senator  Jacob  Javits  and 
Representative  John  Lindsay,  both  of  New 
York.  These  measures  deserve  our  careful 
consideration. 


Sensible  administration  of  revised  visa 
laws,  plus  reasonably  lower  transport  costs, 
plus  an  adequate  program  of  travel  promo- 
tion abroad  should  result  In  a  significantly 
increased  stream  of  foreign  visitors.  But 
win  we  be  prepared  to  receive  them?  More 
important  than  any  other  aspect  of  our  na« 
tlonal  travel  programo  is  the  care  and  atten- 
tion we  give  to  this  question. 

Unless  we  can  gear  our  own  tourist  In- 
dustry—an Industry  which  In  a  way  includes 
almost  all  of  us — to  an  accommodation  of 
the  special  requirements  of  new  foreign 
guests.  It  might  be  better  not  to  extend  the 
invitation. 

This  means  more  and  better  packaged 
tours,  solicitation  and  accommodation  of 
specialized  groups  of  travelers,  an  end  to  the 
notorious  rudeness  of  baggage  handlers  and 
other  service  personnel  at  ports  of  entry, 
sightseeing  trips  built  around  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  foreign  guests,  civic  and 
private  hospitality  clubs  to  meet  and  social- 
ize with  oversea  travelers,  more  language 
proficiency  on  the  part  of  sightseeing,  hotel 
and  other  key  Industry  employees,  and  many, 
many  other  things.  Above  all.  It  means  a 
general  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  as- 
suring that  each  traveler  from  abroad  re- 
turns to  his  home  with  a  higher  opinion  of 
America,  her  Ideals,  her  Institutions  and  her 
people. 

The  less  than  »5  million  travel  program 
which  the  President  and  we  In  the  Senate 
have  recommended  may  never  completely 
close  the  travel  gap.  But  It  still  adds  up 
to  a  mighty  Inexpensive  welcome  mat  for  a 
nation  which  prides  Itself  on  being  a  good 
neighbor. 


A  Parliamentary   Association  for  the 
American  Nations 


_  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1961 

Mr.  ANFTJSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reintroduced  a  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  389.  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  Pan-American 
Parliamentary  Association— PAPA— be 
established  and  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  association.  This  reso- 
lution has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  George  A.  SM.^THERS. 

I  feel  that  the  establishment  of  such 
an  organization  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  good  relations  within 
this  hemisphere,  which  we  all  recognize 
to  be  in  dire  need  of  strengthening  in 
these  critical  times. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  need 
to  establish  the  greatest  possible  meas- 
ure of  understanding,  harmony,  and  co- 
operation between  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Despite  our  good 
neighbor  policy  of  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, we  know  that  much  resentment 
and  dissatisfaction  with  U.S.  policy  per- 
sists in  Latin  America.  Demonstrations 
against  the  United  States  have  occucred 
in  the  past  in  several  of  the  capitals  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south:  they  are 
continuing  to  occur  with  a  persistency 
which  gives  us  food  for  thought  that 
certain  forces  are  stirring  up  these  anti- 
U.S.  demonstrations  with  a  specific 
purpose  in  mind. 
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The  administration  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  situation  in  Latin  America, 
and  has  proposed  a  new  good  neighbor 
policy  streamlined  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  1960's.  This  new  program  is  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been 
universally  acclaimed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  a  logical  move. 

It  is  only  a  first  stop,  however.  There 
is  no  need  to  discuss  in  great  detail  the 
reasons  for  increasing  and  improving 
our  relations  with  the  Latin  American 
nations.  They  are  our  closest  neighbors. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  have 
taken  them  for  granted  for  too  long. 
It  is  regrettable  that  it  took  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  only  90  miles  from  otir 
own  shores  to  awaken  us  to  this  fact. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Latin  Americans  desperately  need  our 
help  in  their  efforts  to  attain  a  decent 
standard  of  living;  in  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  their  natural  re- 
sources; in  their  economic  growth;  in 
expanding  their  industry  and  improving 
their  agriculture;  and,  most  importantly, 
in  giving  them  a  feeling  of  national  dig- 
nity and  importance. 

After  first  suggesting  the  creation  of 
a  Pan-American  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion during  the  85th  Congress,  I  was 
privileged  to  visit  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  in  late  1958.  A  full  report 
of  my  visit  there,  as  well  as  my  views 
and  findings,  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  105,  part  1.  pages 
396-99.  The  principle  of  my  proposal 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  lead- 
ers of  many  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors and  by  our  own  Department  of 
State. 

Briefly,  the  resolution  being  offered  by 
Senator  Smatheks  and  myself  calls  for 
a  12-point  program  of  mutual  help  and 
understanding  to  be  furthered  through 
the  creation  of  PAPA.  This  program 
would  accomplish  the  following : 

First.  Create  better  imderstanding  and 
foster  closer  personal  contact  among  the 
elected  legislators  of  the  American  na- 
tions. 

Second.  Stimulate  greater  public 
knowledge  of,  and  make  more  cfifective, 
the  Organization  of  American  States— 
OAS — and  other  agencies  designed  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations. 

Third.  Expand  the  educational  and 
scientific  exchange  programs. 

Fourth.  Develop  closer  cultural  rela- 
tions throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Fifth.  Improve  trade  relations  and  re- 
duce the  barriers  to  trade  between  coun- 
tries in  tlic  Western  Hemisphere. 

Sixth.  Encourage  large-scale  tourism 
between  the  Americas. 

Seventh.  Help  to  provide  relief  in  times 
of  disaster  and  other  emergencies 

Eighth.  Seek  means  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus commodities  of  all  sorts  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  in  order  to  help  their  econ- 
omies. 

Ninth.  Help  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  throughout  Latin  America. 

Tenth.  Aid  in  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  sound  economic  expansion  of  the 
Latin  American  coimtries,  Including  U.S. 
public  and  private  investment  in  their 
economic  development. 

Eleventh.  Assist  them  in  the  modern- 
ization of  their  agricultural  methods. 


Twelfth.  Seek  solutions  to  other  prob- 
lems of  common  interest  and  concern  to 
the  coimtries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Thus,  Uie  resolution  would  establish  a 
Pan-Arnerican  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion to  help  protect  freedom  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  to  create  better 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  to  encourage  great- 
er economic  development,  and  to  pro- 
mote closer  cultural  relations. 

The  Parliamentarians  would  seek 
through  public  debate  to  find  legislative 
means  to  bring  economic  stability  to  the 
member  states.  They  would  encourage 
and  support  democratic  governments  in 
giving  free  expression  to  the  people  and 
would  utilize  all  efforts  to  expose  Com- 
munist influences  seeking  to  establish 
satellites  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

This  association  would  help  strengthen 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
just  as  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference Is  helping  to  strengthen  the 
NATO  organization.  It  would  be 
another  bulwark  of  freedom  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

At  a  time  when  President  Kennedy  has 
enunciated  a  strong  statement  of  U.S. 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Cuban  situation, 
the  parliamentary  organization  would 
seek  to  extend  this  declaration  to  all  of 
the  American  states  who  are  determined 
to  remain  free  from  communi-sm. 

The  creation  of  such  an  inter-Amer- 
ican body  comprised  of  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  would  help  to 
develop  a  positive  and  direct  people-to- 
people  approach  in  our  relationship, 
treatment,  and  dealings  with  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  resolution  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  parliamentary  association,  the 
membership  of  which  is  to  be  composed 
of  elected  representatives  of  the  various 
member  governments.  PAPA  would, 
therefore,  necessarily  bar  the  member- 
ship of  Castro's  Cuba  which  has  not  had 
an  election  during  the  time  in  which 
that  Communist  dictator  has  been  in 
power.  I  am  convinced  that  if  popular- 
ly elected  representatives  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  could 
meet  in  person  to  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  interest,  much  could  be  achieved 
In  the  way  of  better  understanding  and 
more  harmonious  relationships. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  proposed  parlia- 
mentary organization  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  18  Members  of  Congress,  from 
both  parties,  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  conferences  to  be  held  annual- 
ly or  more  often  in  the  different  hemi- 
spheric capitals. 

We  must  stop  taking  Latin  America 
for  granted.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated, within  the  past  2  years  alone, 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  traditional 
friendship  and  solidarity  between  the 
nations  of  our  hemisphere,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  foster  these  friendships  by 
mutual  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  joint  resolution  which  I  am  propos- 
ing is  the  key  to  such  imderstanding. 
Past  experience  should  by  now  have 
made  clear  to  us  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 


must  be  done  today.  I  hop>e  and  trust 
that  the  idea  of  a  Pan-American  Par- 
liamentary Association,  as  proposed  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  389.  will  soon  be- 
come a  reality. 


The   Agricultural  Situation   Is   a 
Many-Sided   Thing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  urgent  need  for  enactment 
of  long-range  and  forward-looking  farm 
legislation  was  emphasized  by  Agricul- 
tural Secretary  Orville  Freeman  when 
he  testified  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  April  24  on  the  pro- 
posed Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  He  cited 
the  current  technological  explosion  in 
agriculture  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
storage  problem  as  two  of  the  reasons 
why  this  bill  should  be  enacted  into 
law  as  soon  as  possible.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude this  portion  of  his  testimony  in  the 
Record : 
Technological    Explosion    Has    Intensified 

THE    FAHM    problem 
THE  URCENCT    OF  THIS  LEGISLATION   IS   FURTHER 
EMPHASIZED  BT  THE  CtTRRENT  TECHNOLOGICAL 
EXPLOSION    IN    AGBICITLTURE 

The  magnitude  of  the  technological  revo- 
lution In  agriculture  Is  too  little  recognized, 
and  Its  consequences — in  the  present  and 
for  the  future — are  not  sufficiently  realized 
or  understood. 

Agricultural  eflaciency  and  productivity 
Ixave  advanced  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
decide  that  agriculture  has  Uipled  its  out- 
put per  hour  of  labor  while  industry's  out- 
put has  only  doubled.  Output  In  agricul- 
ture increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
commercial  market  Increased.  During  the 
1950's  farm  output  Increased  by  28  percent 
whUe  populaUon  Increased  only  19  percent. 
Since  the  domestic  demand  for  food  is  tied 
closely  to  population  changes  this  means 
that  supplies  have  outrun  demand.  Sup- 
plies have  pressed  against  population  needs 
In  the  United  States  and  given  rise  to  a  con- 
stant downward  pressure  on  farm  prices. 

This  increase  in  output  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  use  of  only  2  percent  more 
resources  than  were  used  10  years  ago.  The 
composition  of  these  resources  has  changed 
sharply,  with  about  one-third  less  labor  and 
6  percent  less  cropland.  But  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, fertilizers,  pesticides,  raid  other 
purchased  inputs  has  risen  sharply.  Overall 
efficiency,  in  terms  of  output  per  unit  of 
Input  has  gone  up  by  25  percent.  These 
changes  in  resource  needs  have  had  a  sharp 
Impact  on  declining  farm  employment.  In- 
creased capital  requirements,  and  the  de- 
creasing opportunity  for  yotrng  people  to 
enter  farming. 

This  technological  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture has  only  Just  begun.  Only  a  few  of 
our  farmers  are  using  all  of  the  new  tecb- 
nology  to  the  best  advantage.  Economists 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
estimated  that  a  population  of  230  million 
people  in  1975  could  be  provided  better 
diets,  and  our  export  markets  readily  satis- 
fled,  from  a  crop  acreage  no  larger  than  that 
in  use  jtist  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Conser- 
vation   Reserve    program,    simply   by    using 
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presently-known  methods  of  production  on 
mo6t  farms.  If  all  farm  production  In  1975 
were  to  be  carried  on  with  only  the  best 
techniques  In  use  In  the  late  1950's.  not  all 
of  the  cropland  acreage  now  In  use  would 
be  needed  for  food  and  fiber  production. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  breaks  down  to  this:  If  American 
farmers  are  given  some  assurance  of  rela- 
tively favorable  prices  and  Incomes  In  the 
1960's.  and  If  we  provide  a  sound  program 
for  adjusting  our  production  to  that  which 
can  be  used,  we  will  have  a  highly  produc- 
tive and  flexible  agricultural  plant— one 
capable  of  responding  to  any  foreseeable 
food  production  emergency.  This  Is  the  kind 
of  an  agriculture  we  want. 

But.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  program, 
results  could  be  disastrous.  What  are  the 
potential  consequences? 

Farmers  could.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
program,  use  their  productive  capacity  in- 
discriminately. In  that  event.  If  support 
programs  were  continued,  the  burden  on  the 
Federal  budget  would  become  Intolerable, 
and  the  stockpiles  r>f  surplus  completely  un- 
manageable. Or — and  more  likely — the  pub- 
lic would  refuse  to  continue  such  supports, 
and  prices  and  Incomes  would  be  driven 
down  so  low  that  results  could  be  catastroph- 
ic. Millions  of  farmers,  their  Incomes  de- 
pressed below  subsistence  level,  would  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  would  crowd 
already  crowded  areas  of  our  cities,  seeking 
Jobs.  And  many  of  them  would  be  neither 
trained  for  Jobs  or  adjusted  to  city  life.  The 
economic  problem  would  be  complicated  by 
the  social  problem. 

This  Is  not  all.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
here  how  such  a  development  would  In  the 
end  be  likely  to  add  higher  consumer  food 
prices  to  Its  unfortunate  results.  Further 
decline  In  Income  for  the  family  farm  could 
lead  to  a  corporate  type  agriculture  con- 
trolled by  outside  capital.  Hired  labor  would 
Increasingly  replace  work  done  by  the  farm 
operator,  and  the  costs  of  management,  su- 
pervision and  labor  would  go  up.  For  one 
of  the  major  reasons  why  the  American  fam- 
ily farm  has  become  the  most  efficient  agri- 
cultural producer  In  history  Is  that  the 
owner-operator  Is  on  hand,  to  do  the  work 
and  to  supervise  the  work.  Neither  collective 
farms  nor  large  corporate  landowners  are  able 
to  match  the  efHclency  that  results. 

If  low  Incomes  squeeze  out  all  but  a  few 
corporate-type  farms,  there  would  doubtless 
result  the  kind  of  supply  control  that  would 
result  in  high  prices,  without  regard  for  the 
public  Interest,  or  the  consumer  Interest,  or 
interest  In  our  programs  to  expand  the  use 
of  food  abroad  In  the  interest  of  peace  and 
economic  progress. 

We  deplore  the  collectivization  of  farms 
in  a  part  of  the  world,  and  we  would  en- 
courage land  reform  in  those  other  areas 
where  huge  landholdlngs  have — like  the 
Communist  collective  farms — proved  so  in- 
ferior to  our  family  farm  economy.  How 
ironic  it  would  be  If  we  allowed  that  family 
farm  economy,  that  has  proved  Its  superior- 
ity socially  as  well  as  economically,  to  be 
destroyed  for  want  of  the  tools  it  needs  to 
meet  conditions  of  today. 

The  family  farm  in  this  Nation  has  reached 
a  pinnacle  of  success  in  its  primary  func- 
tion, the  production  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  to  meet  human  needs.  It  has 
made  this  abundance  available  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  nation  at  a  lower  real  cost 
than  ever  before  in  history.  The  consumer 
now  spends  about  20  percent  of  his  dispos- 
able personal  income  for  food,  as  compared 
with  more  than  a  fourth  in  1947.  The  con- 
sumer In  America  works  fewer  hours  to  feed 
himself  and  his  family  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  American  public  should  pay 
tribute  to  the  farmer  for  his  contribution 
to  our  standard  of  living.  Even  Khrushchev 
pays  that  tribute.  A  little  over  a  week  ago 
he   was    quoted    as   saying   that   the    Soviet 


triumph  In  space  "must  not  detract  the 
attention  of  the  Soviet  people  from  other 
targets,  and  these  include  catching  up  with 
the  United  States  in  the  standard  of  living." 
To  insure  ovir  continued  superiority  in  this 
field  m  which  we  have  unquestioned  leader- 
ship, we  propose  a  program  that  will  end  the 
current  paradox  in  which  productive  success 
has  led  to  economic  distress.  This  happens. 
In  a  large  measure,  because  of  the  inelasticity 
of  the  human  stomach,  hence  the  inelasticity 
of  the  demand  for  food.  A  little  too  much 
In  the  way  of  food  supplies  leads  to  dramatic 
farm  price  declines — hence  to  a  farm  income 
problem.  And  a  little  too  little  in  the  way  of 
food  supplies  leads  to  skyrocketing  food 
prices  and  a  real  income  squeeze  on  con- 
sumers— this  is  the  food  problem  so  often 
encountered    in    wartime. 

,  •  •  •  • 

In  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  these 
gyrations  and  this  instability  can  hurt  both 
producer  and  consumer  at  the  same  time 
The  Instability  adds  to  the  risk  of  farming, 
and  risk  always  increases  costs.  And  the 
uncertainties  of  economic  ups  and  downs 
make  for  an  inefficient  use  of  the  productive 
plant  the  farmer  has,  and  which  he  must 
maintain  whether  prices  are  good  or  bad. 
This,  too,  increases  costs. 

This  leads  to  my  final  point  with  regard 
to  the  technological  explosion  and  its  effect 
on  both  farmer  and  consumer.  Only  If  we 
put  into  effect  a  program  that  succeeds  in 
adjusting  production  to  that  which  we  can 
use  and  that  at  the  same  time  provides  a 
fair  income  for  the  farmer,  only  if  we  thus 
promote  economic  and  price  stability  in 
agriculture,  only  then  can  continued  tech- 
nological improvements  In  production  be 
expected  to  result  in  an  eventual  lowering 
of  prices  to  consumers  while  maintaining 
farm  incomes.  Without  such  a  program  the 
farmer  must  pay  the  cost  of  risk,  and  of 
inefficient  use  of  his  productive  plant,  as 
I  have  described.  Without  it  he  must  main- 
tain greater  financial  liquidity  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case;  he  must  pay  more  for 
credit;  he  Is  forced  to  use  older  and  less 
efficient  methods  than  he  would  otherwise 
use. 

Supply  adjustment  programs  that  serve 
to  reduce  and  minimize  the  extreme  and 
uncertain  price  fluctuations  in  agriculture 
would  reduce  the  costs  borne  by  the  farmer. 
They  would  mean  a  gain  in  production  ef- 
ficiency, and  this  in  time  would  mean  a 
reduction  of  the  per  unit  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  would  really  set  the  stage  for 
both  the  maintenance  of  farm  incomes  and 
an  eventual  orderly  lowering  of  prices  to 
consumers,  consistent  with  the  march  of 
technological  advance. 

The  urgency  of  this  legislation  Is  demand- 
ed by  the  magnitude  of  the  storage  prob- 
lem. 

The  cost  of  the  storage  is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  long  continued. 
This  Is  an  Immediate  and  pressing  burden. 
Eight  years  ago,  agriculture's  house  was  in 
order.  Commodity  carryovers  were  at  rea- 
sonable levels.  Producers  had  no  burden- 
some surpluses  hanging  over  their  heads. 

These  were  the  quantities,  held  in  public 
and  private  hands,  of  principal  crops  car- 
ried over  into  the  marketing  year  of  1952- 
53: 

Feed  grains:   20.1  million  tons  which  was 
18  percent  of  the  amount  used  in  that  year. 
Wheat:  256  million  bushels,  or  26  percent 
of  the  amount  used  in  that  year. 

Cotton:  2.8  million  bales,  or  22  percent  of 
the  amount  used  in  that  year. 

The  coming  marketing  year  confronts  us 
with  a  different  picture: 

Feed  grain  stocks  will  be  around  84  million 
tons,  or  half  of  a  years  needs.  Over  86  per- 
cent will  be  Government  owned  or  under 
CCC  loans. 

Wheat  stocks  next  July  1  will  amount  to 
about   1  Yi   billion  bushels,  or  more  than   a 
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year's  expected  domestic  and  export  needs. 
About  90  percent  will  be  under  CCC  loan  or  in 
CCC  Inventory.  Cotton  stocks,  at  7'/2  million 
bales,  largely  in  private  hands,  will  be  down 
sharply  from  recent  highs,  but  almoet  3  times 
as  large  as  in  1952. 

The  growth  of  feed  grain  and  wheat  stocks 
did  not  occiu-  overnight. 

Feed  grain  stocks  have  increased  in  every 
year  since  1952,  as  a  result  of  excessive  pro- 
duction. Wheat  stocks  have  increased  in  6 
years  out  of  9. 

How  can  we  convey  the  magnitude  of  the 
storage  problem? 

Taxpayers  should  know  that  Ooveriunent 
costs  of  carrying  and  handling  commodity 
stocks  have  risen  from  $238  million  in  fiscal 
1953  to  $1  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
These  cost*  Include  storage,  transportation, 
and  interest.  The  CCC  investment  in  price 
support  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
about  *8.5  billion.  Wheat  and  feed  grains 
will  account  for  87  percent  of  this. 

We  must  face  the  problem  of  working  down 
these  large  stocks.  As  long  as  they  exist, 
they  pose  a  threat  to  markets  and  to  price 
stability  that  extends  bejond  these  com- 
modities to  the  livestock  Industry. 

We  cannot  reduce  stocks  as  long  as  the 
supplies  that  come  out  of  inventories  are 
more  than  replaced  from  excess  current  pro- 
duction. Each  recent  year  has  added  an 
average  of  7  million  tons  of  feed  grains  to 
stocks.  Annual  additions  of  wheat  have 
been  about  130  million  bushels.  We  cannot 
expect  to  reduce  CCC  inventories  until  we 
have  the  legislation  and  programs  that  will 
effectively  adjust  production  below  total 
annual  needs.  This  is  a  major  goal  of  legU- 
latlon  here  proposed. 
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Land-Grant  Collegei:   A  Continuing  Step 
Toward  Education  for  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  iy61 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  because 
I  strongly  believe  in  the  benefits  that 
can  be  derived  from  higher  education 
for  all  of  our  qualified  citizens.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  on  April  13.  1961.  to  speak 
in  favor  of  H.R.  4386,  which  provides  for 
continuing  education  programs  stem- 
ming from  colleges  and  universities.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  find  the  remark.s 
that  follow  of  interest: 
Statement  by  the  Honorable  James  Roosf- 

VELT,  OP  California,  on  HR    4386.  Before 

THE   Select  Subcommfttee  on  Education, 

April  13,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to 
appear  before  your  committee  and  support 
the  bill  H  R.  4386,  providing  for  continuing 
education  programs  stemming  from  colleges 
and  universities. 

As  has  been  made  clear,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  establish  a  publicly  supported  pro- 
gram of  general  education,  to  be  operated  by 
State  universities  and  land-grant  colleges. 

I  know  of  few  greater  challenges  in  the 
educational  field  than  those  sought  to  be 
met  and  fulfilled  by  the  bill.  Technical  and 
social  change  Is  occurring  in  our  time  at  an 
astonishing  pace.  Economic  and  social  prob- 
lems are  becoming  increasingly  complex  with 


the  issue  of  automation  adding  Its  own  fuel 
to  this  problem. 

On  the  international  scene  we  are  wit- 
nessing as  never  before  the  greatest  possible 
challenges  to  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  effectiveness  of  oxu  leader- 
ship in  the  years  to  come  will  be  measured  in 
part  by  the  degree  to  which  we  solve  our  na- 
tional problems;  and  the  democratic  manner 
in  which  these  problems  are  met 

The  growing  Importance  of  education  and 
the  changing  relationship  of  government 
to  education  was  clearly  restated  in  the  now 
famous  school  desegregation  cases,  decided 
May  17.  1954.  In  the  following  langfuage  by 
a  unanimous  Supreme  Court: 

"In  approaching  this  problem  we  cannot 
turn  the  clock  back  to  1868  when  the 
amendment  was  adopted,  or  even  to  1896 
when  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  was  wTltten.  We 
must  consider  public  education  in  the  light 
of  its  full  development  and  its  present  place 
In  American  life  throughout  the  Nation 
Only  in  this  way  can  it  be  determined  if 
segregation  in  public  schools  deprives  these 
plaintiffs  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

"Today,    education    is    perhaps    the    most 
important  function  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments.    Compulsory       school-attendance 
laws   and   the   great   expenditures   for    edu- 
cation both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  education  to  our  demo- 
cratic  society.     It    is   required   in    the   per- 
formance of  our  most  basic  public  responsi- 
bilities,  even  service   In   the   Armed   Forces. 
It   is  the   very   foundation   of  good  citizen- 
ship.    Today  it  is  a  principal  Intrument  in 
awakening  the  child  to  cultural  values,  in 
preparing   him   for  later  professional  train- 
ing, and  in  helping  him  to  adjust  normally 
to   his   environment.      In    these   days,   it    is 
doubtful  that  any  child  may  reasonably  be 
expected   to  succeed  in  life  if  he  is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  an  education.     Such  an 
opportunity,    where    the    State    has    under- 
taken to  provide  It,  is  a  right  which  must 
be   made   available   to   all   on  equal   terms." 
From    the   earliest   days   of    the    Republic 
the   Federal    Government    has   made    grants 
of   land   or   funds   to    States   to   assist    them 
in    carrying    out    certain    services    that    are 
"clothed  with   a  national  interest." 

One    hundred   years   ago.   Congress   began 
its  support  of  State  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.      In    the    colonial    days    higher 
education    In    this    country    was    available 
only  In  a  few  institutions,  such  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  and   William  and  Mary.     These  insti- 
tutions  at   different   times  were  subject   to 
varying  degrees  of  public  control,  but  were 
essentially  private.     After  the  Revolutionary 
War  the   States   began   to  organize    univer- 
sities   as    publicly    controlled    institutions. 
They  were  not  essentially  different  from  the 
privately  controlled  ones  which  by  that  time 
had   grown    relatively  strong   and  were  set- 
ting  the   pace   for  the  development   of   col- 
legiate  education    throughout    the   country. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
the  two   types  of  colleges  and   universities, 
publicly  and  privately  controlled,  developed 
side  by  side.     Both  were  greatly  Influenced 
naturally    by    the    European    universities   of 
which    their    leading    professors    were    com- 
monly products.     But   these  European  uni- 
versities  were  organized    to   serve   a   society 
not    predominantly   democratic.     University 
education   was   for   the   leisure   classes,    the 
government    leaders,    and   members   of    the 
professions. 

The  American  institutions,  functioning 
in  somewhat  the  same  fashion,  maintained 
chiefly  the  classical  and  professional  cur- 
ricula. They  made  only  slight  adaptations 
to  the  needs  of  a  pioneer  people.  A  study 
of  such  fields  as  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  was  beneath  their  academic 
dignity. 

The  mild  protest  against  this  too  exclu- 
sively classical  type  of  college  and  univer- 


sity, grew  Into  a  widespread  agitation  by 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Agricul- 
tural societies  in  many  States  were  insist- 
ing that  there  must  be  available  colleges 
where  agriculture  could  be  studied.  The 
already  establUhed  colleges  and  universities 
remained  largely  uninfluenced,  however,  by 
this  agitation.  Hence,  during  the  1850's  the 
Congress  debated  the  Issue  and  finally 
passed  the  Morrill  Act  of  1859.  President 
Buchanan  vetoed  it  essentially  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  had  up  to  that  time  left  the  control 
of  education  to  the  States  In  1862  the 
Morrill  Act  was  again  passed  and  was  signed 
by  President  Lincoln. 

The  fundamental   purpnase  of  the  Morrill 
Act  was  to  insure  the  development  in  each 
State  of  at  least  one  college  adapted  to  the 
educational    needs   of   the   agricultural    and 
Industrial    classes.     Without    too   much    re- 
gard    to     the    academic     traditions     which 
largely   controlled   the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities  of    the   time,    these   new   Institutions, 
to   be    known    as    land-grant    colleges,    were 
to  afford  a  type  of  education  which  would 
foster   the   development  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.     Each  State  was  left  to 
decide  whether  this  new  college  should   be 
made  a  part  of  an  already  existing  institu- 
tion   (commonly    the    St.ate    university)    or 
whether  it  should  be  a  completely  separate 
institution.     By    the    time    48    States    were 
admitted  into  the  Union,  more  than  a  score 
of    them   had   developed   both   a  State   uni- 
versity and  a  land-grant  college  or  univer- 
sity   on    separate   campuses,    usually    under 
separate   boards   of   control.     A    number   of 
SUtes    which     established     separate    land- 
grant    institutions    have   in    recent   decades 
Joined    their    SUte    universities    and    their 
land-grant    colleges    or    universities    under 
single   boards  in  their  efforts  to  coordinate 
the   programs  of   the   two  institutions  in  a 
given    State.     A    few    States,    notably    New 
York.   New   Jersey.   Delaware,   and   Pennsyl- 
vania,   utilize    as    land-grant    institutions, 
universities  with  varying  degrees  of  private 
control. 

Thus  has  grown  up  a  system  of  colleges 
and  universities  managed  by  each  State  but 
conforming  to  certain  broad  policy  stipula- 
tions of  Federal  law.  The  Federal  support 
contemplated  in  the  initial  Morrill  Act  was 
to  be  the  income  from  public  land  (30,000 
acres  for  each  Representative  and  Senator 
in  Congress  or  equivalent  in  scrip)  made 
available  in  each  State.  The  State  was  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
Its  land-grant  institution  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide its  buildings. 

From  this  modest  beginning  the  Federal 
Government  has  expanded  its  contributions 
to  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  research  as  a  basis 
for  developing  agriculture,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Hatch  Act  in  1887  setting  up  in 
the  land-grant  institutions  the  system  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  In  1890 
the  second  Morrill  Act  was  passed  supple- 
menting by  direct  appropriation  the  Income 
from  the  land  grants  for  instruction.  In 
1914  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed  estab- 
lishing the  system  of  cooperative  extension 
services  to  bring  to  adults  the  benefits  of 
current  developments  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. Thus,  over  a  period  of  little  more  than 
half  a  century  these  institutions,  designed  to 
foster  a  program  of  education  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
classes,  had  been  established  on  a  founda- 
tion of  research,  and  encompassed  a  program 
for  both  the  youth  of  the  campus  and  the 
adult  population  throughout  the  rural  areas 
of  the  State. 

Throughout  the  recent  decades  numerous 
acts  have  been  passed  expanding  the  scope 
and  increasing  the  support  of  all  three  as- 
p>ects  of  their  programs — research,  campus 
instruction,  and  extension  education.     Now 


in  addition  to  the  Income  from  the  original 
land  grants  the  appropriations  of  Federal 
funds  to  aid  the  States  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  land-grant  institutions  amount  to 
more  than  $300  million  annually. 

These  funds  are  distributed  to  the  States 
on  a  variety  of  bases.  Some  funds  go  in 
equal  .unounts  to  all  States,  some  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  farm  popula- 
tions, etc.  The  funds  for  camptis  instruc- 
tion are  distributed  and  administered  by  the 
U.S.  I>epartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  The  funds  for 
experiment  stations  and  extension  educa- 
tion are  distributed  and  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  land -grant  institutions  have  broad- 
ened the  base  of  higher  education  bringing 
it  within  the  Interest  and  attainment  of 
vastly  larger  numbers  of  people  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  reached.  The  whole 
realm  of  higher  education  in  this  country, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  even  in  some  other 
countries,  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  developments  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lepes  and  universities  In  popuiarlzmg  higher 
education.  They  have  demonstrated  the 
partnership  of  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments in  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  higher  education  which  Is  designed  to 
fulfill  Federal,  State,  and  local  needs.  They 
have  spread  widely  the  concept  that  higher 
education  Is  something  in  which  ail  the 
people  have  a  stake  They  have,  therefore, 
a  place  of  deep  affection  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  They  are  growing  in  strength 
and   influence   with   each   passing   decade. 

As  the  committee  knows,  the  present  bill 
carries  an  annual  basic  appropriation  of 
$20,000  to  each  State.  Additionally  there 
is  authorized  the  sum  of  $8  million  to  be 
divided  among  the  several  States  on  a  popu- 
lation basis;  with  the  securing  of  its  share 
of  funds  of  the  latter  amount  being  based 
upon  the  State  providing  equal  matching 
sums. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  raises  In  my  mind  a 
very  serious  and  pressing  problem,  to  which 
I  would  respectfully  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  this  committee. 

As  I  emphasized  earlier,  any  discussion 
of  Federal  responsibility  in  the  field  ol  edu- 
cation necessitates  a  consideration  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  in  civil  rights.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  therefore  with  a  discussion 
of  the  National  Government's  responsibility 
in  Insuring  equality  under  the  law  in  afford- 
ing educational  opportunity. 

As  I  stated  before  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
March  11.  1959,  in  support  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1959,  I  think  we  are  all  very  much 
aware  that  the  challenge  in  this  fast-moving 
20th  century  is  to  bring  social  progress  up 
to  scientific,  technological,  and  material 
progress.  This  lias  always  been,  down 
through  tlie  centuries,  the  real  and  over- 
riding challenge  to  mankind.  And  the  grave 
internal  and  external  pressures  that  face  this 
Nation  today  further  emphasize  the  need  for 
perfecting  our  democratic  institutions 
through  a  recognition  that  social  progress — 
and  certainly  implementation  of  civil  rights 
is  part  and  parcel  of  such  progress — Is  an 
indigenous  Ingredient  in  democratic  con- 
cepts and  Institutions. 

In  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  the  Congress 
included  a  clause  requiring  tliat  land-grant 
colleges  make  no  distinction  of  race  or  color 
in  admission  requirements.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  "no  money  shall  be  paid 
out  under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  any 
college  where  a  distinction  of  race  or  color 
Is  made  in  the  admission  of  students,  but 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
colleges  separately  for  white  and  colored 
students  shall  be  held  to  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  if  the  funds 
received  in  such  State  or  territory  be  equi- 
tably divided  as  hereinafter  set  forth."     lu 
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consequence  of  this  authorization.  17  of  the 
States  have  maintained  separate  land-grant 
colleges  for  Negroes. 

It  U  a  sac*  commenUry  that  a  program 
adapted  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes  should 
have  resulted  in  a  greater  disparity  between 
an  advantaged  majority  and  a  disadvantaged 
minority  of   our  citizenry. 

I  feel  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  Is 
a  pertinent  inquiry  by  this  committee  to 
examine  this  important  matter,  for  it  appears 
to  me  thAt  all  land-grant  Institutions  should 
oF>en  their  resident  instructions  to  all  quali- 
fied students  immediately.  I  should  note, 
however,  that  some  corrective  action  Is  now 
underway;  and  that  through  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  certain  of  these  dis- 
crcp>ancles  can  be  rectified. 

I  am  very  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  and  supporting  a  bUl 
and  a  farsighted  program  which  should  pro- 
vide educational  benefits  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
previously  obtained.  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
or essiox.xl  Record  an  address  I  delivered 
in  Cleveland  on  March  17— St.  Patrick's 

Day: 

St.  Patrick  s  Day 

On  this  feast  of  St.  Patrick,  the  patron 
samt  of  the  Irish,  we  pay  homage  to  our 
patron  saint.  We  refresh  In  our  minds  and 
hearts  the  memory  of  him  and  of  his  labors, 
and  catch,  if  we  can.  some  spark  of  the  love 
and  faith  which  produced  such  labors,  such 
fidelity,  such  zeal  In  the  saint  himself,  and 
In  the  whole  Irish  nation  which  followed 
his  footstepw. 

From  the  days  of  gentle  St.  Patrick,  who 
brought  the  light  of  Christianity  to  a  land 
even'in  those  pagan  days,  a  civilized  nation, 
to  our  present  time,  the  Irish  race  has  played 
a  p.^rt  in  world  history  out  of  all  pioportlon 
to  their  comparatively  small  numbers.  When 
Christian  civilization  was  all  but  destroyed 
ty  the  barbarian  invasion  of  other  days, 
Ireland  became  the  sanctuary  and  refuge  of 
learning  and  culture. 

The  Irl.=;h  always  had  a  genius  for  spiritual 
talues.  In  their  entire  history  they  have 
opposed  the  false  philosophies  of  materialism 
Which  have  often  distorted  men's  sense  of 
proportion. 

It  is  more  than  1.500  years  since  Patrick, 
captured  by  pagan  Irish,  was  brought  to  Ire- 
land to  work  as  a  shepherd  tending  flocks  on 
the  hillsides.  Most  of  you  know  the  story  of 
Patrick— the  long  nights  on  the  hillsides  he 
ppent,  pondering  on  the  pagan  blindness  of 
the  splendid  race  of  the  Gael  who  were  his 
captors  and  knew  not  Christ;  the  dreams  he 
dreamt  that  he  might  one  day  bring  to  them 
the  gift  of  God's  grace  and  the  sweetness  of 
His  love;  his  escape,  and  the  long  years  of 
Btudy  In  tbe  seminaries  of  the  continent; 
his  consecration  and  his  return  again  as 
bishop  to  Ireland;  the  long  years  of  mission- 
ary labors  among  princes  and  people  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

On  this  feast  day  of  St.  Patrick,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Irish,  there  is  great  rejoicing  in 
the  Christian  world.  It  is  also  a  day  for 
serious  reflection  on  the  life  and  times  of 
St.  Patrick  and  the  spiritual  values  which  he 
brought  to  Western  civilization. 


Today  Western  civilization  is  In  a  state 
of  profound  doubt.  This  once  dynamic  way 
of  life  is  now  gripped  with  instabilities. 
fears,  and  uncertalnUes  concerning  the 
future.  From  within  and  from  without,  the 
timeless  values  which  mark  the  character 
of  the  Western  World  are  under  assault. 

The  new  barbarian  has  already  breached 
the  outer  ramparts  of  our  civilization.  He 
has  cast  the  heaviest  of  chains  upon  millions 
of  people  who  have  the  right  to  claim  a 
common  heritage  with  tis.  At  this  hour  he 
stands  without  our  very  i  gates,  awaiting 
the  moment  when  we  shaU  fcesitate  or  falter 
in  our  defen?es.  thence  to  strike  us  a 
mortal  blow.  But  history  has  a  manner  of 
repeating  itself. 

Fifteen  centuries  ago  another  civilization 
was  put  to  the  test  by  destroying  forces 
from  within  and  without.  The  great  Roman 
Empire  then  represented  a  way  of  life  guid- 
ing the  affairs  of  most  of  the  known  world. 
Prom  within,  the  Roman  Empire  had  be- 
come soft  and  purposeless,  materialism  and 
the  pursuit  of  creature  satisfaction  had  been 
eating  away  at  the  very  heart  of  the  civiliza- 
tion. From  without  barbarian  tribes  were 
battering  at  the  walls  of  the  empire,  con- 
temptuous of  the  once  vaunted  power  and 
glory  of  the  Roman  leaders.  And  Rome  fell, 
the  victim  of  its  own  weakness,  its  unwill- 
ingness to  change  from  within  in  order  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  barbarian  assault 
from  without. 

It  was  at  this  crossroads  In  history  that 
a  young  man,  a  former  slave  and  later  to  be 
known  as   St.   Patrick,  was  leaving  his  In- 
delible   mark    upon    the    Irish    people.      So 
deep  was  his  cplrltual  mark  upon  the  once 
wild  and  war-like  tribes  of  Ireland  that  it 
was  not  long  before  bands  of  his  followers 
left  the  Emerald  Isle  to  lift  the  curtain  of 
spiritual    darkness    which    had    descended 
upon   all    of    Europe    after   the    fall    of   the 
Roman  Empire.    The  barbarian  hordes  which 
flooded  over  most  of  known  Europe  brought 
nothing  with  them  except  power,  brutality, 
despotism,    and   the   pagan   code   of   might 
makes  right.     St.  Patrick  and  his  teachings 
thus     became    the    Fplritual    liberators    of 
Europe,  following  a  long  period  of  darkness. 
There  are  many  signs  today  which  Indicate 
that  Western  civilization  may  be  following 
the   old   roads   of   the   Roman   Empire — the 
roads  to  Internal  collapse.    And  the  United 
States  is  no  exception  to  this  trend.     The 
spiritual   and  moral   values   which   brought 
greatness  to  our  country  have  been  pushed 
into  the  background.    New  and  unbecoming 
standards  and  moral  values  seem  to  occtipy 
a  dominant  role  In  our  national  affairs.    Ma- 
terial values  and  creature  comforts  are  the 
order  of  the  day.    Personal  success  is  all  too 
frequently   measured    by    the    external    evi- 
dences of  material  wealth.    By  one  common 
strxndard  you  are  Judged  to  be  successful  if 
you  own  a  large  rambling  home  in  suburbia, 
two    cars,    and    a    private    swimming    pool. 
Thus  the  criteria  for  attaining  success  em- 
ph.islzc3  what  you  have  been  able  to  get  out 
of  your  fellow  man— not  what  you  have  done 
for  your  fellow  man. 

To  put  it  another  way.  It  is  said  that  we 
are  living  in  the  organization  age  and  that 
the  organization  man  Is  the  key  to  20th  cen- 
tury success.  Now  who  Is  the  organization 
man?  He  Is  the  man  who  can  come  closest 
to  behaving  like  a  well  oiled  machine,  built 
to  perform  a  special,  but  limited,  function. 
His  Job  is  not  to  think  but  to  follow  out 
standard  operating  procedures.  He  must  be 
Impersonal  and  detached.  Success  is  deter- 
mined by  the  fewest  possible  mistakes  re- 
flected in  his  personnel  record  and  the  few- 
est possible  mistakes  urge  the  organization 
man  to  become  a  rigid  conformist.  Such  a 
system  drains  the  individual  character  from 
man,  thw.irts  the  creative  initiative  of  the 
individual  and  produces  a  mediocrity  which 
hinders  progress. 

The   organization   age    also   produces   Im- 
personal   policies    and    the   tgpersonal   ap- 


proach in  business  and  government.  Th» 
individual  becomes  little  more  tlian  a  num- 
ber. In  another  sense,  the  people  subjected 
to  this  system  become  a  faceless  mass,  to  be 
manlpiilated  and  moved  about  not  vmlik© 
puppets  on  a  string. 

At  this  moment  of  economic  crisis  at  home 
we  witness  the  degrading  results.  In  terms 
of  human  values,  brought  on  by  the  organ- 
ization age.  The  unemployed,  for  example, 
are  nothing  but  numbers  to  be  Jostled  about 
in  public  announcements  every  month  or  so. 
These  numbers  become  cold  and  meaning- 
less even  when  they  Increase  In  volume  with 
each  passing  month.  But  behind  each  of 
these  numbers  is  a  human  being  and  in  most 
cases  a  family,  the  basic  unit  of  Western 
civilization.  Through  overrellance  upon 
numbers,  charts,  and  statistics,  a  common 
evil  of  the  organization  age,  the  human 
factor  is  submerged.  A  coldness  grips  our 
civilization.  The  harsh  facts  of  life  which 
move  thinking  people  to  action  are  dis- 
guised by  statistics. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  ovir  public 
life  Is  gripped  by  doubts  and  uncertainties. 
We  have  strayed  a  long  way  from  our  begUi- 
nings.  We  must  not  become  victims  of  a 
system  which  would  make  our  people  a  face- 
less mass. 

These  signs  and  many  more  move  me  to 
conclude  that  we  shall  not  wlthsttind  the 
bartLulan  assault  from  wltliout  if  we  do  not 
undertake  Immediate  and  far-reaching  re- 
forms from  within.  This  Is  the  lesson  we 
must  learn  from  the  hard  Judgment  of  his- 
tory. 

Wo  hear  on  all  sides  that  we  live  in  a  rev- 
olutionary era.  that  old  values  have  lost 
their  purpose  and  that  even  the  language 
we  use  in  expressing  these  values  has  lost 
Its  Impact  upon  the  minds  of  people.  It 
would  do  us  well  to  remember  on  this  oc- 
casion when  we  celebrate  the  feast  day  of 
our  patron  saint  that  St.  Patrick  In  his 
time  Uught  a  revolutionary  belief.  It  was 
revolutionary  because  St.  Patrick  worked 
upon  the  then  pagan  tribes  of  Ireland.  He 
taught  that  man — every  man— possessed  an 
individual  dignity  conferred  upon  him  by 
God  his  creator,  and  that  from  this  dignity 
came  certain  rights  which  were  the  birth- 
right of  every  man.  So  revolutionary  were 
these  teachings  that  they  soon  converted 
the  entire  Emerald  Isle. 

What  St.  Patrick  taught  remains  the  Issue 
of  our  time.  That  Issue,  stripped  of  all  the 
confusion  which  now  attends  it,  can  be 
stated  very  simply.  It  Is  the  dignity  of  man. 
with  all  that  it  implies  down  through  the 
ages  of  man's  experiences  and  aspirations. 
The  enemy  from  without  boldly  proclaims 
that  man  has  no  dignity,  that  man  Is  no 
more  than  an  animal,  simply  an  economic 
being  who  will  be  happy  and  contented  if 
his  physical  needs  are  met.  Believing  this, 
the  new  barbarian  feels  free  to  visit  nil  sorts 
of  indignities  and  Inhumanities  upon  all 
those  who  fall  under  his  ruthless  rule. 

By  turning  to  the  life  and  times  of  St. 
Patrick  we  find  the  answers  to  the  doubts 
which  beset  us,  the  uncertainties  and  fears 
which  grip  our  dally  lives.  St.  Patrick  had 
many  virtues  In  a  full  lifetime  of  great  ac- 
complishments, but  these,  in  passing  review, 
would  serve  well  our  present  needs. 

Conviction:  St.  Patrick  believed.  He  made 
a  commitment  to  spread  the  message  of 
Christ  and  his  teachings  and  thus  to  bring 
enllghtment  to  his  fellow  man.  Nothing 
could  dl!=suade  him  from  these  beliefs — 
right  was  right  and  wrong  was  wrong,  and 
there  was  no  in-between  in  his  code  of  moral 
values.  In  our  times  much  of  the  public 
thinking  Is  gray  in  character.  That  is.  It  is 
somewhere  at  the  midpoint  between  right 
and  wrong,  a  position  which  falls  conviction 
and  commitment. 

A  magnificent  persistence:  St.  Patrick  pos- 
sessed a  single  purpose.  He  could  not  be 
diverted  from  his  course.  He  refused  to  ac- 
cept defeat  and  never  turned  his  back  on 
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discouraging  experiences.     Nor  did  he   ever 
tire  of  the  daily  burdens  he  bore. 

Selfless  devotion  to  his  cause:  St.  Patrick 
was  never  mindful  of  material  gain  and  was 
concerned  only  with  what  he  could  give  to 
his  beloved  Irish  people.  Disdaining  physi- 
cal comforts,  his  greatest  happiness  was 
found  In  living  the  spiritual  ideals  of 
Christendom.  How  different  this  is  from 
what  we  see  on  all  sides  today,  a  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  pursuit  of  worldly  goods  has 
become  a  career  for  too  many. 

A  doer  of  the  word:  St.  Patrick  was  first  a 
teacher,  but  always  taught  best  by  personal 
example  and  work  in  his  dally  life,  and  his 
personal  example  inspired  others  to  believe 
and  to  live  the  good  Christian  life.  He  was 
a  doer  of  the  word. 

Fearless  courage:  St.  Patrick  went  among 
the  barbarian  tribes  of  Ireland  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  fear  and  thU  at  a  time 
when  the  hearty  Irish  people  were  Inclined 


to  indenture  at  hard  labor  all  strangers  who 
came  into  their  midst.  He  ent«red  the  high 
temple  of  the  Druids  on  command  to  come 
forward  and  present  his  case — mindful  that 
certain  death  awaited  his  failure  to  con- 
vince them  of  his  beliefs.  The  strength  of 
St.    Patrick's    fearless    courage   was    endless. 

A  sense  of  destiny:  St.  Patrick  knew  that 
he  was  not  born  to  vegetate  and  then  die  like 
the  fiowers  of  early  spring.  His  was  a  mis- 
sion ordained  among  men,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  mission  was  his  destiny.  Con- 
scious always  of  the  immortality  of  his  soul, 
he  instituted  a  sense  of  high  destiny  Into 
his  beloved  Irish  flock.  This  sense  of  high 
destiny  has  gripped  the  Irish  In  every  gen- 
eration. It  is  this  sense  of  destiny  which 
brings  greatness  to  a  people  and  which  has 
moved  our  country  to  Its  present  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

As  we  face  the  perplexing  problems  of  our 
time,  charting  a  course  to  withhold  the  en- 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Father  of  our  life.  Fountain  of  our 
being,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  light  of 
Thy  countenance  which  illumines  even 
drab  days  with  eternal  splendor.  With- 
out that  Ught  we  walk  in  darkness; 
without  Thee  as  guide  our  boasted  prog- 
ress but  leads  to  the  quagmires  of  futil- 
ity and  oblivion;  without  Thee  our 
science  but  whets  the  sword  to  a  sharper 
edge  and  destroys  us  with  our  own 
wheels  and  wings;  without  Thee  com- 
merce cannot  save  us  for  selfish  trade 
but  lifts  the  hunger  of  covetousness  to 
a  higher  pitch;  without  Thee  even  edu- 
cation cannot  redeem  us.  for  we  see  now 
that  the  mere  sharpening  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  massing  of  facts  and  figures, 
may  but  fit  men  to  be  tenfold  more 
masterful  in  the  awful  art  of  slaughter. 

In  this  day  of  crisis  in  our  national 
life  may  we  not  miss  the  way.  Shatter 
our  delusions,  shine  through  our  blind- 
ness, shame  our  materialism,  and. 
through  our  shared  blood  and  sweat 
and  tears  as  we  defend  the  things  that 
have  made  our  America  great,  bring  us 
at  last  to  a  common  victory  for  the 
inalienable  rights  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer  s 
name.     Amen. 


emy  from  without,  we  must  revitalize  our 
civilization  from  within.  What  better  guid- 
ance could  we  have  than  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  life  and  times  of  St.  Patrick.  Noth- 
ing could  more  quickly  transform  Western 
civilization  to  its  former  dynamic  status. 

Accepting  these  virtues  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
adopting  them  Into  our  dally  lives,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  enemy  from  without, 
and  may  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
this  would  soon  eliminate  the  dangers  from 
within  our  public  life.  But  nothing  less 
shall  shelter  us  from  the  days  of  trial  that 
lie  ahead.  We,  in  our  times,  are  called  upon 
to  prove  our  faith  in  those  timeless  values 
and  principles  of  Western  civilization.  Re- 
joicing in  the  glorious  heritage  handed  down 
to  us,  by  the  good  St.  Patrick,  we  can  face 
the  future  In  the  certain  knowledge  that 
these  evil  times  shall  pass  and  c:ur  way  of 
life  will  have  proved  its  worth  in  the  test. 


on  April  24,  1961,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  J. 
Collins: 

S.  278.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
jxwes, 

S.  298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Pendell: 

S  900.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Mobile,  Ala.; 

S.  129b  An  act  to  authorize  tlie  use  of 
fvmds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1297.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pa>'ment 
of  per  diem  to  members  of  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  at  the  same  rate  that  is 
authorized  for  other  persons  serving  the 
Federal  Government  without  compensation; 
and 

•  S  1298.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  revoke  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the  Lac 
du  Flambeau  Reservation. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  24,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Untied  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1961,  RELATING  TO  THE  SECURI- 
TIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Staces, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1961,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization in  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1961  follows  upon  my  message  of  April 
13.  1961,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganizations  included  m 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
of  the  Secui-ities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  handling  of  the  business 
before  the  Commission,  permitting   its 


disjxjsition  at  dififei-ent  levels  so  as  bet- 
ter   to    promote    its    efficient    dispatch. 
Thus  matters  both  of  an  adjudicatory 
and  regulatory  nature  may,  depending 
upon  their  impo.tance  and  their  com- 
plexity, be  finally  consummated  by  divi  • 
sions    of    the    Commission,    individual 
Commissioners,  hearing  examiners,  and, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7<a> 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  2-11),  by  other  employees. 
This  will  relieve  the  Commissioners  from 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  many  mat- 
ters of  lesser  importance  and  thus  con- 
serve their  time  for  the  consideration  of 
major  matters  of  policy  and  planning. 
There  is,  however,  reserved  to  the  Com- 
mission as  a  whole  the  right  to  review 
any  such  decision,  report  or  certification 
either  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon 
the  petition  of   a  party   or  intervener 
demonstrating  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission  tiie  desirability  of  having 
the  matter  reviewed  at  the  top  level. 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute 
creating  the  Commission,  for  mandatory 
review  of  any  such  decision,  report  or 
certification  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  less  one  member. 
Inasmuch  as  the  assignment  of  dele- 
gated functions  in  particular  cases  and 
with  reference  to  particular  problems  to 
divisions  of  the  Commission,  to  Com- 
missioners, to  hearing  examiners,  to  em- 
ployees and  boards  of  employees  must 
require  continuous  and  flexible  handling, 
depending  both  upon  the  amount  ard 
nature  of  the  business,  that  function  is 
placed  in  the  Chairman  by  section  2  of 
the  plan. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  tlie 
reorganizations  included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is,  however,  impracticable 
to  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will  be 
brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  2<a)  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
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I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the     reorganization     plan     to     become 

effective. 

JOHN  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White   House,   April  27,  1961. 
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REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2 
OP  1961.  RELATING  TO  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1961,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1961 
Jollows  upon  my  message  of  April  13, 
1961,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganizations  included  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in   the   handling  of  the  business 
before  the  Commission,  permitting  its 
disposition  at  different  levels  so  as  better 
to  promote  its  efficient  dispatch.     Thus 
matters   both   of   an   adjudicatory   and 
regulatory  nature  may,  depending  upon 
their  importance  and  their  complexity. 
be  finally  consummated  by  divisions  of 
the    Commission,    individual    Commis- 
sioners, hearing  examiners,  and.  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  Ka)  of  the 
Administrative   Procedure   Act   of   1946 
(60    Stat.    241).    by    other    employees. 
This    will    relieve    the    Commissioners 
from  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  many 
matters  of  lesser  importance  and  thus 
conserve  their  time  for  the  consideration 
of  major  matters  of  policy  and  planning. 
There  is,  however,  reserved  to  the  Com- 
mission as  a  whole  the  right  to  review 
any  such  decision,  report  or  certification 
either  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon 
the   petition  of  a  party  or  intervener 
demonstrating  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission  the  desirability  of  having 
the  matter  reviewed  at  the  top  level. 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute 
creating  the  Commission,  for  mandatory 
review  of  any  such  decision,  report  or 
certification  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  less  one  member. 
In  order  to  substitute  this  principle  of 
discretionary  review  for  the  principle  of 
mandatory  review  pursuant  to  excep- 
tions that  may  be  taken  by  a  party,  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  calling  for  the 
hearing  of  oral  arguments  on  such  ex- 
ceptions under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
409  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(66  Stat.  721 ) ,  as  amended,  are  abolished. 
Inasmuch  as  the  assignment  of  dele- 
gated functions  in  particular  cases  and 


with  reference  to  particular  problems  to 
divisions  of  the  Commission,  to  Com- 
missioners, to  hearing  examiners,  to 
employees  and  boards  of  employees  must 
require  continuous  and  flexible  han- 
dling, depending  both  upon  the  amount 
and  riature  of  the  business,  that  function 
is  placed  in  the  Chairman  by  section  2 

of  the  plan.  ^  ,.  i.     .v. 

Section  3  of  the  plan  also  abolishes  the 
"review  staff"  together  with  the  func- 
tions established  by  section  5fc)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (66  Stat. 
712),  as  amended.  They  can  be  better 
performed  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, with  such  assistance  as  they  may 
desire  from  persons  they  deem  appro- 
priately qualified. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is,  however,  impracticable 
to  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will  be 
brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the     reorganization    plan    to    become 

effective.  _    , 

John  F.  Kennedy, 

The  White  House,  April  27.  1961. 


ployment  in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  912)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Holtz- 
man,  Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Toll,  Mr.  Mc- 
CxTLLOCH,  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Meader  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4884)  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  in  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  of  unemployed  parents,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  6518) 
making  appropriations  for  the  inter- 
American  social  and  economic  coopera- 
tion program  and  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
que.jted  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.;  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  86-683,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  RoDiNO.  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Auchin- 
cLoss.  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Widnall, 
of  New  Jersey,  as  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration  Com- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  9355.  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Marshall,  of  Minnesota,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  on  the  part  of  the 

House.  J  ^i.    ,-, 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  4355(a),  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Natcher.  of  Kentucky,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  1027)  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1)  to  establish  an  effective  program 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afSxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1)  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  In  certain 
economically  distressed  areas,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  6518)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  inter-American  social  and 
economic  cooperation  program  and  the 
Chilean  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its -title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  In  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  H.  Holmes  Vogel  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency,  which  nominat- 
ing messages  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Julius  C.  Holmes,  of  Kansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
uter, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Iran;   and 

Executive  D.  87th  Congress,  first  session. 
The  Second  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  Regarding  Certain  Matters  Aris- 
ing From  the  Validation  of  German  Dollar 
Bonds,  signed  at  Bonn  on  August  16,  1960 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  3). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Louis  J.  Doyle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department; 
and 

Richard  M.  Scammon,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Justin  J.  Mahoney,  of  New  York,  to  be 
\i  S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York; 

Carl  W.  Felckert.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  nilnols; 

James  E.  Byrne.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York; 

Charles  B.  Bendlage,  Jr.,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
low^a;  and 

William  T.  Thurman,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Utah. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Lawrence  M.  Henry,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

James  J.  P.  McShane,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

George  E.  Hill,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Michi- 
gan. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA— RE- 
MOVAL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive K,  87lh  Congress,  1st  session,  the 
International  Convention  for  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  today.  I  ask  that  the 
treaty,  together  with  the  President's 
message,  be  refened  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
of  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  dated  at  Lon- 
don. June  17,  1960.  The  Convention, 
which  was  open  for  signature  from 
June  17  to  July  17,  1960,  was  signed  by 
the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
June  17,  1960.  and  by  the  Plenipotenti- 
aries of  39  other  Governments  in  the 
period  during  which  it  was  open  for 
signature. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Convention,  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect 
to  the  Convention,  a  copy  of  the  final  act 
of  the  International  Conference  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960.  held  at  Lon- 
don from  May  17  to  June  17.  1960.  and 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  delegation 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  that 
Conference. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  April  27,  1961. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Uruguay. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  Wine,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Luxembourg. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  believe  I 
should  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that 
the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes  to 
be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran  may  well  be 
considered  on  either  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Of  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes,  next  week. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Tlie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 

of  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The      PRESIDENT      pro      tempore. 

Without   objection,   the   nomination   is 

confirmed. 


AMBASSADORS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  A.  Calhoun,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary'  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Chad. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  K.  Penfield,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
I)otentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Iceland. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MEETING  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  TO 

RECEIVE      THE      PRESIDENT      OF 

TUNISIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  further  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  at  any  time  on  Thursday,  May 
4,  for  the  Vice  President  to  declare  a 
recess,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  in 
joint  meeting  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  Tunisia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munication and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

REPORT     ON     AGEEFMENTS     UKDEK     TITLE     I     OF 
AGRICTTLTt-RAL       TRADE       DEVELOPMENT       AND 

Assistance  Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  agreements  concluded  during 
March  1961.  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  with  Indonesia,  India,  Pakistan,  Viet- 
nam, and  Turkey  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

PtXBLICATION  OF  NOTICE   OF  PROPOSED   DISPOSI- 
TION or  Certain  Hyoscink 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
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a  copy  of  a  notice  to  be  published  In  the 
Federai  Register  of  proposed  dls{x»ltlon  of 
approximately  1.500  ounces  of  hyosclne  now 
held  In  the  national  stockpile,  together  with 
approximately  2,018  ounces  remaining  to 
be  sold  in  accordance  with  notice  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  23.  1959. 
or  ft  total  of  approximately  3,518  ounces 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

Physical  Therapists  Practice  Act 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  physical  therapy 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Dlstxict  of  Columbia. 

Report  op  Department  of  State  on  Cux- 
TUHAL  Exchange  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Department  on  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs,  covering  the  second  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Audit  Report  on  Contracts  With  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co..  Hanna  Nickel  Smelt- 
ing Co  .  AND  the  M  a.  Hanna  Co..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  on  General  Services 
Administration  contracts  DMP-49.  50.  and 
51  with  the  Hanna  Mining  Co  .  Hanna  Nickel 
Smelting  Co..  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  dated  April  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Disposition  of  Land  No  Longer  Needed  for 
Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Chilocco,  Okla. 

A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposition  of 
land  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chilocco  In- 
dian Industrial  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla. 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Donation  to  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe  the 
Reserved  Minerals  Underlying  Its  Res- 
ervation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  give  to  the  Walker  River  Palute 
Tribe  the  reserved  minerals  underlyng  Its 
reservation  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Repeal  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 791.  Relating  to  Espionage  and 
Censorship 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
repeal  title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
791,  so  as  to  extend  the  application  of  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  18,  relating  to  espionage  and 
censorship  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Nationai.    Defense    Education    Act    Amend- 
I  ments  of  1961 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Nationai  Defense  Education  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid  before   the 
Senate,   or   presented,   and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the    Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  36 
"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  numerous  legislative 
measures  assisting  farmers  In  the  produc- 
tion of  specific  agricultural  commodities; 
and 

"Whereas  such  assistance  and  support 
through  programs  authorized  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  necessary  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  coffee  In  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, general  session  of  1961  (the  Senate 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
enact  legislation  to  Include  coffee  among  the 
basic  agricultural  commodities  assisted  and 
supported  by  programs  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  to  authorize  subsidy  payments  to  coffee 
growers  in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  to  Senator  Oren  E.  Long, 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong,  and  Congressman 
Daniel  K.  Inouye." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  urging 
the  construction  of  the  Joanna  Dam  In 
Ralls  County,  Mo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  John  R.  Ross,  chairman,  American  Gold 
Association.  Inc.,  San  Andreas,  Calif  ,  relat- 
ing to  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
California  Legislature  regarding  Federal  laws 
relative  to  gold;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  existing  monuments, 
threatened  by  the  building  of  the  High 
Aswan  Dam  In  Egypt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Utah  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, In  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  relating 
to  appropriations  for  transmission  lines  to 
distribute  Colorado  River  storage  project 
power;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  five-State  re- 
gional meeting.  American  Indian  Chicago 
Conference,  at  Milwaukee.  Wis  .  relating  to 
the  termination  of  Federal  control  of 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  33 
was  adopted  at  a  recent  session  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
Concurrent   resolution  extending   an  Invita- 
tion for  State.  National,  and  International 
participation    In    the    Kansas    Centennial 
World  Food  Fair 

Whereas  Kansas  Is  recognized  among  the 
States  of  this  Nation  as  a  leading  producer 
of  wheat,  has  won  the  popular  acclaim  of 
"breadbasket  of  the  world,"  Is  a  major  pro- 
ducer also  of  other  grains,  beef,  poultry, 
dairy,  and  other  food  products;  and 

Whereas  food  production  and  food  trade 
are  common  goals  of  all  nations  as  sus- 
talners  of  life  and  industry,  benefiting  the 
welfare  of  all  people,  and  contributing  to 
the  cause  for  peace;  and 

Whereas  Kansas  Is  this  year  observing  Its 
centennial  of  statehood.  Inviting  all  Its  citi- 
zens and  visitors  to  celebrate  100  years  of 
achievement;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  most  fitting  that  Kansas. 
"Midway  U.S.A.,"  Invite  other  countries  and 
other  States  to  Join  In  displaying  food  and 
allied  products  In  a  large  International  mar- 
ketplace provided  for  this  puri>of!e  as  a 
feature  of  the  State's  centennial  celebration; 
and 

Whereas  the  Kansas  Centennial  World 
Food  Pair  has  been  certified  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  temporary  duty- 
free entry  of  foreign  exhibits  under  the  Trade 
Fair  Act  of  1959:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  Kansas  extend  the 
hand  of  welcome  and  friendship  to  the 
countries  of  the  world  and  to  the  peoples  of 
other  States  through  the  Kansas  Centennial 
World  Food  Fair  to  be  held  at  Mld-Amerlca 
Fairgrounds  In  Topeka.  June  13  to  June  25, 
1961,  as  a  recognized  trade  show  and  pub- 
lic exhibition;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.    That    Kansas    citizens    and   or- 
ganizations, cities,  counties,  and  State.  Join 
together   In  supporting   this   means  of   dis- 
playing   the    productive    resources    of    this 
great      State,      and      the      hospitality      and 
friendship  of   Its  people;    and  be  It  further 
Resolved,   That  the  secretary   of  state  be 
directed    to    send    enrolled    copies    of    this 
resolution   to    the   President   of    the    United 
States,    US.    Secretary    of    Commerce.    U.S. 
Secretary   of   Agriculture.   U.S.   Secretary   ol" 
State.  Embassies  of  foreign  nations,  to  each 
member   of  the   Kansas  congressional   dele- 
gation, and  to   the   Governors  of   the  other 
49  States. 
Adopted  by  the  house  March  20.  1901. 
William  L    Mitchell. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
A.  E.  Anderson. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  April  4.  1961. 
Harold    H.    Case. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph  E.  Zarkek. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
centennial  year  in  Kansas  and  our  State 
is  planning  a  Kansas  Centennial  World 
Food  Fair,  which  will  be  held  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  June  13  to  25.  Many  foreign 
countries  will  enter  exhibits  at  this  fair. 
Our  own  citizens  are  taking  a  special 
interest  in  this  fair  and  will  be  display- 
ing the  productive  resources  of  our  great 
State,  as  well  as  the  hospitality  and 
friendship  of  our  people. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston],  I  present  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  memorializing  Congress  to  in- 
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vestigate  the  feasibility  of  further  con- 
trolling the  waters  of  the  Savannah 
River  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and.  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Concurrent       Resolution       Memorializing 

Congress  To  Investigate  the  Feasibilitt 

OF  Further  Contbollino  the  Waters  of 

THE  Savannah  Rivee 

Whereas  in  recent  years  the  flooding  of 
low-lying  areas  along  the  Savannah  River 
below  the  Claries  Hill  Dam  has  been  Increas- 
ing:  and 

Whereas  great  sums  of  money  have  been 
lost  by  Individuals  due  to  these  successive 
floodlngs;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  general 
assembly  that  waters  from  the  Clarks  Hill 
Reservoir  could  be  spilled  at  a  more  uniform 
rate  so  as  to  eliminate  many  of  such  flood- 
lngs:   Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  memorialized  to  in- 
vestigate the  leaslblllty  of  permitting  uni- 
form spilling  of  waters  from  the  Clarks  HUl 
Reservoir,  so  as  to  eliminate  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary  flooding  of  low-lying  areas 
seaward  from  the  reservoir:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Tfcat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  UJS.  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  whose  districts  border  on 
the  Savannah  River,  and  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  Hou^e. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN 

LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wisconsin  State  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Congress  to  adopt  legislation  which  will 
insure  the  free  interstate  movement  of 
milk  of  high  sanitary  quality.  As  a 
sponsor  of  S.  212.  the  bill  which  would 
enact  a  National  Milk  Sanitation  Code, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
this  Joint  resolution  to  the  Senate.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows: 

Joint  Resolution  18,  A 
Joint  resolution  relating   to   memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation    which    will    ensure    the    free 
movement  of  milk  of  high  sanitary  quality 
in  Interstate  commerce 
Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  series  of  bills.  H.R.  50 
to  HH.  57  which  provide  for  the  free  flow- 
age  In  Interstate  commerce  of  milk  of  high 
sanlUry   requirements   which   must  be   met 
vinder  the  provisions  of  said  bills;  and 

Whereas  milk  Is  the  most  Important  part 
of  the  diet  for  most  people;  It  Is  our  most 
perfect  food,  containing  almost  all  of  the 
essential  elemente  for  human  growth,  and 
Is  the  principal  food  of  Infants,  children, 
the  aged  and  Inflrm;  and 

Whereas  more  than  one-half  of  our  States 
are  Importers  of  milk  and  about  the  same 
number  of  States  are  exporters;  and  more 
than  13  million  gallons  of  milk  and  cream 
are  shipped  Interstate  each  day;  and 

Whereas  thU  State  has  a  tremendous 
stake  in  this  Industry,  about  85  percent  of 


lU  production  of  milk  going  Into  Interstate 
commerce  In  one  form  or  another,  and  milk 
production  Is  one  of  the  principal  Indus- 
tries of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  although  the  laws  of  our  State 
require  that  milk  and  milk  products  must 
be  produced  under  high  sanitary  conditions 
and  result  in  sanitary,  high  grade  products; 
and 

Whereas  Impxjrters  of  milk  In  the  Importer 
States  have  regulations  for  high  sanitary 
quality  by  use  of  unnecessary  requirements 
or  other  health  regulations  which  result  in 
a  crazy-qullt  pattern  of  milk  sanitation 
regulation  which  duplicates  Inspection  pro- 
cedure In  thousands  of  plants  In  the 
exporter  States,  thereby  causing  great  un- 
necessary expense  to  a  producer  In  meeting 
the  different  code  requirements  of  his  many 
customers;  and 

Whereas  It  is  highly  deslrab:e  to  all  the 
people  that  there  only  be  Federal  sanitation 
reqxilrements.  only  one  code,  wlilch  must  be 
complied  with  so  as  to  Insure  the  free, 
economical  flow  of  milk  In  Interstate  com- 
merce:   Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  enact  one  of  the  before- 
mentioned  bills,  or  a  similar  bill.  Into  law, 
thereby  Insuring  that  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts produced  within  Federal  requirements 
wlU  have  free  flowage  In  Interstate  com- 
merce: and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  properly  atter.ted  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the   United   States,  to  each   House  of   Con- 
gress and  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 
David     J.     Blanchabd, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Robert  G.  Mabotz. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
W.  P.  Knowles. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence    R.     Larsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


Whereas  the  very  nature  of  these  soU  bank 
acres  with  their  accumulation  of  dry.  dead 
vegetation,  do  present  the  problem  of  a  tre- 
mendous fire  hazard  to  ail  surrounding  prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas  local  government  officials  and  ad- 
joining property  owners  seem  to  be  helpless 
in  any  effort  to  compel  owners  of  these  soil 
bank  farms  to  plow  firebreaks  around  these 
dangerous  acres  to  help  prevent  complete 
disaster  by  fire:  Therefore  be  It 

ResoUed,  That  the  Oconto  County  Board 
erf  Supervisors  does  hereby  petition  and  plead 
with  our  US.  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
use  their  efforts  and  Influence  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  fast  emer- 
gency action  to  solve  this  very  grave  prob- 
lem; and  be  It  further 

Re'olved,  That  the  clerk  of  Oconto  County 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honor- 
able Senator  Alexandeb  Wilet,  the  Honor- 
able Senator  William  Proxmip.e.  the  Honor- 
able Congressman  John  Btrnes,  and  to  the 
county  clerks  of   our  neighboring  counties. 


RESOLUTION  OF  OCONTO  COUNTY. 

WIS..  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  fire  hazards  that  result  from 
the  accumulation  of  dry,  dead  vegetation 
on  untended  soil  bank  acreage.  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  this  has  mounted  to 
a  problem  of  serious  proportions.  It  will 
get  even  more  serious  as  the  summer 
goes  on. 

I  have  received  a  resolution  from  the 
Oconto  County  Board  of  Supervisors  ex- 
pressing great  concern  about  this.  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  of  Oconto  County  Board  or 
Supervisors 

Whereas  Oconto  County  has  many  farms 
within  Its  boundaries  which  are  In  the  soU 
bank;  and 

Whereas  all  of  these  farms  border  other 
farms  and  property  not  In  the  soil  bank, 
such  as  cottages,  resorts,  farm  buildings, 
fencing,  woodlots  and  forests;  and 


RESOLUTION   OF   AFL-CIO 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20.  the  AFL-CIO  sponsored  a  "Get 
America  back  to  work  rally"  in  Detroit. 

Out  of  that  rally,  attended  by  thou- 
sands of  persons,  came  a  resolution  urg- 
ing Congress  to  support  President  Ken- 
nedy's program  and  the  implementation 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESoLtmoN  on  Action  Peogram  To  Get 

America  Back  to  Work 
Whereas  25  percent  of  America's  produc- 
tive capacity  stands  idle,  with  285  major  and 
minor  labor  areas  being  classified  as  dis- 
tressed and  millions  of  American  families  are 
experiencing  the  tragedy  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment which  denies  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  their  livelihood  and  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  flgures  for  the 
month  of  March  1961  report  that  5.600,000 
workers  are  totally  unemployed,  an  Increase 
of  400.000  over  the  month  of  March  during 
the  1958  recession;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Michigan,  like  other 
major  Industrial  States,  continues  to  suffer 
serious  economic  dislocation  and  unemploy- 
ment with  417.000  or  14  percent  of  the 
State's  work  force  unemployed  In  March  and 
with  210.000  or  14.7  percent  of  the  labor 
force  of  Detroit  unemployed  In  this  same 
month :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  "Get  America  back  'o 
work  rally,  attended  by  thoufands  of  citi- 
zens in  Detroit  on  this  date.  April  20.  1961. 
hereby  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  human  and  economic  prob- 
lems during  the  emergency  and  we  call  upon 
them  to  cooperate  In  the  fullest  to  extend 
this  program  to  deal  with  the  long-range 
problems  of  chronic  unemployment;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  the  effective 
Implementation  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  which  mandates  the  Government  to 
achieve  and  maintain  high  levels  of  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  purchasing  power  be 
given  the  highest  nationai  priority  and  at- 
tention. Specifically,  we  urge  consideration 
and  prompt  and  affirmative  action  on  the 
following  program: 

1.  Moratorium    on    all    debts,    mortgages, 
and  Installment  payments  for  unemployed 
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workers  for  the  period  of  their  unemploy- 
ment with  the  Federal  Goverrunent  pro- 
viding such  legislation  as  Is  necessary  to 
protect    the   equity   of   all    concerned. 

2  Federal  standards  on  beneflte,  duration, 
and  coverage  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion so  that  workers  of  each  State  are 
treated  with  equality  In  this  first  important 
aid  to  the  unemployed 

3.  The  President  should  have  standby 
power  to  temporarily  suspend  withholding 
taxes,  thus  permitting  a  greater  flow  of  pur- 
chasing power  Into  workers'  hands  and  so 
relp  buoy  up  the  economy  the  moment  It 
shows  signs  of  sagging  for  lack  of  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

4.  A  minimum  wage  law  of  at  least  $1.25 
an  hour  is  an  overdue  necessity,  together 
with  broadened  application  so  as  to  give  pro- 
tection u-i  up  to  7  million  working  Ameri- 
cans who  are  exempt  at  present  from  such 
protection  and  who,  in  the  main,  are  paid 
anywhere  from  40  cents  an  hour  to  $1  an 
hour  and  are  unable  to  contribute  to  Amer- 
ica's economy. 

5.  Federal  aid  to  education  grows  more 
Important  by  the  minute,  not  Just  because 
we  are  in  a  technological  and  scientific  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  but  because  our  chil- 
dren do  have  the  right  to  a  complete  educa- 
tion. And  since  education  Is  In  the  national 
Interest,  the  cost  of  education  should  no 
longer  be  shouldered  almost  entirely  by  the 
community. 

6.  Health  care  for  the  aged  Is  one  of  our 
most  overdue  measures.  A  program  of 
health  care,  built  into  the  social  security 
structure,  would  remove  the  economic  bar- 
riers to  proper  health  protection  at  the  time 
in  their  lives  when  they  need  such  protec- 
tion most. 

7.  Improved  old  age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  (social  secvirity)  should 
Include  not  only  a  $10  Increase  In  minimum 
benefits,  early  retirement,  broadened  eligi- 
bility requirement,  increased  widows'  bene- 
fits and  improved  disability  protection  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy,  but  an  In- 
crease in  the  general  level  of  benefits  which 
now  average  only  an  inadequate  $74  a 
month.  An  increase  in  minimum  retirement 
benefits  should  not  be  canceled  out  or  re- 
duced by  reduction  of  supplemental  old 
age  assistance  payments. 

8  An  all-out  orogram  for  area  redevelop- 
ment. Including  special  programs  to  help 
unemployed  workers  in  those  areas  caught 
up  In  the  blight  of  Industry. 

9.  As  a  boost  to  home  building  and  home 
owning.  Interest  rates  on  FHA  loans  should 
be  reduced  to  not  more  than  4'2  percent. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  end  the  practice 
of  mortgage  discounting.  Public  housing 
programs  should  be  accelerated.  To  give 
necessary  emphasis  and  status  to  our  cities. 
Consrress  should  create  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  with  Cabinet  rank  given  to 
its  head. 

10.  Programs  must  be  stepped  up  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  schools,  roads,  air- 
ports  and   other  such  public   works. 

11.  Placement  of  Government  contracts 
should  be  speeded  up.  Such  contracts 
Should  be  channeled  Into  areas  of  labor 
surplus.  Legislation  should  recognize  the 
principle  that  reasonable  additional  costs 
Involved  in  placing  contracts  In  distressed 
»reas  will  be  offset  by  resultant  avoidance 
Of  the  heavy  financial  costs  and  other  tragic 
consequences  of  unemployment,  both  to 
sffected  communities  and   to  the  Nation. 

12.  Existing  programs  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop our  natural  resources  must  be 
accelerated. 

13  Membership  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  be  broadened  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  consumers,  small  business  and 
labor  and  that  Board  should  seek  flexibility 
In  Its  monetary  {XJllcies. 

14.  Federal  legislation  must  come  about 
Ito  help  finance  the  general  public  relief 
burdens  of  cities  and  communities,  both  to 


ease  the  burden  and  to  insure  adequate  as- 
sistance to  families  In  need. 

15.  There  must  be  a  gradual  reduction 
of  working  hours  without  loss  of  take-home 
pay.  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  should 
provide  for  periodic  review  of  the  workweek 
so  that,  as  our  technology  continues  to  ad- 
vance, workers  can  enjoy  (through  a  shorter 
workweek)  an  Increasing  measure  of  cre- 
ative and  purposeful  leisure  Instead  of 
suffering  the  wasteful  Idleness  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

RESOLUTIONS    OP   ORGANIZATIONS 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  organizations  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  New  York  Hospttal. 

Cornell  Medical  Cente.i. 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  17.  1961. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Javfis:  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  American  Surgical  As- 
sociation, to  which  I  as  a  member  heartily 
endorse: 

"Whereas  the  American  Surgical  Associa- 
tion has  considered  various  proposals  for 
the  regulation  of  animal  experimentation 
at  the  Federal  level;  and 

"Whereas  experience  with  such  regulations 
abroad  Is  considered  to  be  unfavorable  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge  In  the  biological 
field  In  general  and  to  the  advance  of  surgi- 
cal knowledge  In  particular:  Therefore  be  It 
'■Resolved.  That  the  American  Surgical  As- 
sociation believes  that  first  things  should 
be  put  first  and  that  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  promote  human  welfare 
and  relieve  the  great  suffering  still  experi- 
enced by  mankind  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Efforts  in  this  direction  should  not 
be  Impeded  with  additional  restrictions  and 
time-consuming  recordkeeping.  Rather  we 
should  trust  to  the  proper  motivation  of  the 
universities,  the  responsible  attitude  of  uni- 
versity and  hospital  administration,  and  ex- 
isting local  and  State  laws  which  protect 
animals  from  cruelty.  Rather  should  the 
Federal  Government  assist  Institutions  con- 
ducting medical  research  with  funds  for 
sanitary  and  safe  animal  quarters,  and  for 
employing  competent  personnel  to  care  for 
them." 

Most  sincerely, 

S.W  Moore,  M.D 


Defense  Education   Act  as  unnecessary  and 
Inappropriate. 

■Voted  also  that  the  action  of  this  senate 
be  reported  by  the  secretary  to  U.S.  Senators 
Jacob  K.  JAvrrs  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
and  US.  Representatives  Walter  R.  Riehl- 
MAN   and  Alexander  Pirnii. 


RESOLtrriON  BY  Stracuse  UNiVERsrrY  Senate, 
March  9,  1960 
Voted  that  the  senate  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity go  on  record  as  disapproving  the  dis- 
claimer afBdavlt  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (sec.  1001(f),  title 
X) ,  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  That  it  win  serve  no  useful  purpose; 

2.  That  It  discriminates  against  students 
as  If  they  were  a  class  prone  to  disloyalty,  as 
distinct  from  other  recipients  of  Federal 
grants,  and  It  also  discriminates  against 
other  special  academic  groups  receiving 
grants  under  the  act  (e.g.,  certain  fellow- 
ship recipients  and  faculty  personnel). 

3.  That  it  is  so  vaguely  worded  as  to  be 
susceptible  to  Irresponsible  interpretation. 
Involving  Issues  of  "belief"  rather  than  of 
action,  and  involving  orcanlzatlons  not 
clearly  identified.  This  brings  it  dangerously 
close  to  a  concept  that  "belief"  as  opposed 
to  overt  action  may  be  punishable  by  law. 

Voted  also  that  Syracuse  University  oppose 
the   loyalty   oath   required   In   the   National 


8t.  Jacobus  Evangelical 

Lutheran  Church. 

Woodside.  N.Y. 

Whereas  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  a  principle  of  American  constitu- 
tional law  which  prohibits  the  use  of  tax 
money  to  promote  the  specific  teachings  of 
any  particular  denomination;    and 

Whereas  several  bills  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will,  in 
effect,  appropriate  moneys  to  schools  main- 
tained by  religious  corporations  and  thus 
promote  the  denominational  teaching  In  that 
school  with  which  not  all  taxpayers  are  In 
agreement:  and 

Whereiis  It  Is  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
us  not  to  support  those  teachings  which  we 
believe  to  be  in  error:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  3t.  Jacobus  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church,  at  Its  annual  corporate 
meeting  held  in  Woodside.  N.Y.,  on  April  19, 
1961,  express  Its  conscientious  objections  to 
any  law  or  measure  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  using  moneys  raised  by  general  tax- 
ation for  the  propagation  of  a  particular 
faith  or  teaching;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  we  spread  this  resolution 
upon  our  minutes  and  send  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  two  Senators  of  New  York  State,  ^ 
the  Honorable  Jacob  Javits  and  the  Honor-' 
able  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  and  to  the  Con- 
gressmen in  whose  districts  members  of  our 
congregation  live;  namely,  the  Honorable 
James  J  Delanet  and  the  Honorable  Lester 
HoL-rzMAN. 

Transmitted   in   the  name  of  St    Jacobus 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  by 

RtTDOLPH     KlENE. 

Secretary. 
Walter  C.  Daib, 

Pastor. 

Resolution    or   Profxssional    Men's   Club, 

Rochester,  NY. 
Whereas  the  Professional  Men's  Club  of 
Rochester.  NY.,  is  an  Italian-American  or- 
ganization whose  membership  is  composed 
of  persons  of  Italian  extraction,  and  who, 
by  scholarly  pursulU.  have  been  awarded 
degrees  In  the  fields  of  medicine,  law, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  or  In  the 
various  other  arts  and  sciences:    and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Italian  extraction 
have  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
cultural,  social,  scientific,  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  pxjlltlcal  life  of  America;  and 
Whereas  In  the  course  of  the  dally  prac- 
tices and  associations  of  such  professions, 
businesses,  pursuits,  and  vocations,  there  has 
been  experienced  a  rising  tide  of  resentment 
and  indignation  on  the  part  of  this  general 
membership,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  those 
thousands  of  Italian-Americans  comprising 
their  patients,  clients,  clientele,  and  associ- 
ates. In  and  about  the  county  of  Monro«. 
NY.;  and 

Whereas  this  resentment  has  resulted 
primarily  from  the  predominant  and  persist- 
ent portrayal,  in  scrlpU  and  type-casting 
by  segments  of  the  television  Industry,  of 
persons  of  Italian  nationality  as  gangsters, 
hoodlums,  perpetrators  of  fraud,  gamblers, 
prison  Inmates  and  persons  of  unsavory 
morals  and  character:  Now.  therefore,  It  is 
hereby 
Resolved: 

1.  That  the  Professional  Men's  Club  of 
Rochester,  NY.,  does  hereby  except  to,  dis- 
approve, and  condemn  the  flagrant  and 
widespread  abuse  and  degradation  of  the 
Italian-American  public,  by  segments  of  the 
television  Industry,  whether  by  design,  indif- 
ference, or  otherwise. 
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2.  That  the  Professional  Men's  Club  of 
Rochester,  NY.,  hereby  excepts  to.  disap- 
proves, and  condemns,  as  un-American,  and 
therefore,  contrary  to  any  standards  or  con- 
cepts of  fairness,  morality,  and  decency,  the 
unjust  enrichment  and  capitalization  upon 
such  discriminatory  and  degrading  portray- 
als of  Italians,  by  segments  of  the  television 
Industry,  under  the  guise  of  entertainment. 

3.  That  the  Professional  Men's  Club  of 
Rochester.  NY.,  proposes  and  suggesu  that 
the  television  Industry  and  Its  affiliated  net- 
works conduct  a  reevaluatlon  of  their  pro- 
graming: also  that  there  be  considered  the 
creation,  amendment,  or  enforcement  of 
codes  of  fair  practices  to  eliminate  and 
prevent  the  dUcrlmlnatory.  degrading,  and 
abusive  portrayals  of  persons  of  Italian  de- 
scent, or  of  any  other  nationality,  or 
minority  group. 

4.  That  the  Professional  Mens  Club  of 
Rochester.  N  Y  .  place  Itself  upon  record  as 
urging  the  enactment  or  promulgation,  of 
remedial  legislation,  rules,  or  regulations  on 
local.  State  and 'or  Federal  levels  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  or  enforcement  of 
laws  pertaining  to  fair  practices  In  the  en- 
tertainment industry 

5.  That  the  Professional  Men's  Club  of 
Rochester.  NY.,  hereby  dedicates  Itself  to 
the  elimination  and  prevention  of  such  un- 
fair and  un-American  practices. 

Vincent  Franciosa  Nolan. 
Resolution  Committee  Chairman. 


"Whereas  It  has  been  indicated  that  the 
aid  to  parochial  or  private  schools  would 
be  unconstitutional  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tion would  clearly  prohibit  such  aid:   and 

"Whereas  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
local  or  Federal  Government  to  provide  suit- 
able schools  for  every  student,  if  there  were 
no  private  or  no  parochial  schools  to  sup- 
plement   the    public    school    facilities;    and 

"Whereas  the  first  amendment  has  not 
been  clearly  interpreted  as  to  the  meaning 
concerning  such  aid.  and  does  not  prohibit 
aid  to  other  than  public  schools:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  Holy  Name  Society 
of  the  American  Martyrs  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Bayslde,  NY.,  hereby  earnestly 
urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
seriously  consider  the  right  of  the  student 
and  the  obligation  to  provide  aid  to  such 
student  on  a  Federal  basis  without  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  school  he  attends  or  the 
educational  level  of  his  studies;  and  be  It 
further 

-Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and   to   legislative  representatives  in 
the  House  and  Senate." 
Yours  very  truly, 
John  Landi, 

Prcstde7if. 

John  J.  Henry, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Ruggles, 

Moderator. 


Methodist  Mens  Club. 
Cooperstotcn,  N.Y.,  April  20,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  JAvrrs:  During  the  April 
meeting  of  our  Methodist  Men's  Club  of  the 
Cooperstown  and  Fly  Creek  Methodist 
Churches,  the  following  resolution  was  In- 
troduced  and   passed  unanimously: 

"Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  US  Congress  that  Federal  aid  be 
granted  to  public  school  education  but  some 
groups  are  now  promoting  the  extension  of 
this  aid  to  parochial  secondary  schools;  and 
"Whereas  Federal  aid  to  church  schools  is 
a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  and  we  are  com- 
mitted to  nonsectarlan  public  school  educa- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  refusal  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  grant  Federal  aid  to  church  schools 
Is  not  a  discrimination  In  a  democracy  where 
the  Government  has  provided  public  school 
education,  which  In  no  way  Interferes  with 
the  religious  teachings  or  principles  of  the 
student:   Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Methodist  men  of  the 
Cooperstown  and  Fly  Creek  Churches,  an 
organization  of  30  members,  urge  you  to 
actively  oppose  any  legislation  in  Congress 
which  would  Jeopardize  the  traditional  re- 
lationship between  church  and  state  In  the 
United  States." 

Very  truly  yours. 

Arthur  Jenkins. 

President. 
Albert  G.  DePuy, 

Secretary. 


Resolution  69 
Resolution  by  Board  of  Supervisors  of 

Putnam  County,  N.Y. 
Whereas  there  has  been  a  tightening  In 
the  supply  of  mortgage  funds  for  VA  guar- 
anteed loans  generally  throughout  the 
country  and  Including  Putnam  County;  and 
Whereas  qualified  ex-servicemen  in  Put- 
nam County  have  experienced  difficulty  In 
obtaining  such  loans  because  Putnam 
County  has  been  classified  by  the  Veterans- 
Administration  as  a  part  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  although  It  consists  of 
small  communities  and  rural  areas  without 
the  extensive  private  lending  facilities  to 
handle  VA  guaranteed  loans  as  required  in 
the  metropolitan  area;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  only  relief  for 
the  ex-servicemen  under  these  conditions 
is  to  have  Putnam  County  designated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  a  direct  loan 
area:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
does  hereby  recommend  that  Putnam  Coun- 
ty be  designated  as  a  direct  loan  area  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  two  U.S.  Senators  from  New  York  and 
the  Congressman  of  this  district  with  the 
request  that  they  take  whatever  steps  deemed 
necessary  to  call  this  condition  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  change  in  designation  to  a 
direct  loan  area. 

Donald  B.  Race, 
Clerk    of    the    Board    of    Supervisors 
of  Putnam  County. 


Holy  Name  Society. 
The  American  Martyrs 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Flushing.  N.Y..  April  21,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  JAvrrs:  At  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  the 
American  Martyrs  Roman  Catholic  Church 
held  on  April  10,  1961,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Society : 

'"Whereas  Congress  is  now  considering  a 
bill  for  aid  to  education;  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  without   amendment: 

S.  395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Lavarl    (Rept.   No.    181); 

S.  921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz  Barras    (Rept.  No.   182); 

S.  971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brlganti    (Rept.   No.   183); 

S.  980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Anthony  Vettlger   (Rept.  No.   184);   and 


S.  1045.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alvaro 
Rodriguez  Jimenez    (Rept.  No.   185). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Agourakis    (Rept.   No.    186); 

S  304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lekos 
(Rept.   No.    187); 

S.  400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keum 
Ja  Asato  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Asato)  (Rept.  No. 
188);    and 

S.  973.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Liliana 
Grazyna   Swlatkowska    (Rept.   No.    189). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  847.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Inc.  (Rept.  No. 
190); 

S  J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  14-20.  1961.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  15.  1961.  as  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day    (Rept.  No.   192); 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commenc- 
ing October  1.  1961,  as  National  Public 
Works  Week   (Rept    No.  193);   and 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution providing  for  observance  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  (Rept. 
No.    191). 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.Re6. 24.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each 
year  as  Interfaith  Day  (Rept.  No.  194);  and 
S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  9-15.  1961,  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week 
(Rept.  No.  195) . 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  126,  Resolution  to  print  memoran- 
dums relating  to  constitutional  issues  on 
S.  1021  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
196). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 
S.  1215.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951   (Rept. 
No.  199). 

INCREASED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  TO  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIARY— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  report  an  original  bill,  to 
provide  for  the  increased  distributior  of 
the  Congressional  Record  to  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  I  submit  a  report  tNo. 
197)  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  1748)  to  provide  for  the 
increased  distribution  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  the  Federal  judiciary, 
reported  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


SIMPSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO — 
REFERENCE  OF  BILL  TO  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  report 
an  original  resolution  relating  to  the  bill 
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(S.  101)  entitled  'A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Simpson  Construction  Co.,"  and 
I  submit  a  report    No.  198'   thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  resolution  '  S.  Res.  129)  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bUl  (S.  101)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Simpson  Con- 
struction Company",  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  la  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims:  and  the  court  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  Stales  and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally 
or  equitably  due  froni  the  United  Slates  to 
the  claimant. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    CARLSON: 
S  1718.  A  bin  to  ameiMi  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  place  horsemeat  on  the  free  list;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH    i  by  request)  : 
3.  1719.  A   bin   to   amend   title  23   of  the 
United   States  Code  with  respect   to  Indian 
reservation  roads;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HUMPHREY. 
S   1720.  A    bili   to   continue   the  authority 
of  the  President  under  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of   1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  siuplus 
agricultural    conunodities    to    assist    needy 
peoples  and   to   promote   economic   develop- 
ment in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  relat- 
ing to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a 
iseparate  heading,  t 

By  Mx.  KEATING: 
S.  1721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  July  6.  1945.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  for  payment  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion to  substitute  employees  in  the  postal 
field  serrice;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OlHce 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Keating  when  he 
introduced  tne  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

I  By  Mr.  HUMPHREY    (for  himself  and 

I  Mr.  Pboxmire)  : 

S.  1722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  annended.  so  as  to  pro- 
tect and  equalize  rights  in  the  distribution 
of  merchandise  identified  by  a  trademark, 
brand,  or  trade  name;  to  the  Committee  on 
ICooBmerce. 

I  By   Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  B.\aTLirrT) : 
S.  1723.  A  bill  to  establish  eqtiltable  rail- 
road   freight   rates;    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GatrENTNC  when 
he  Introduced  the  alxDve  bili,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hearing.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CAPZHiUlT)  : 

S.  1724.  A  bin  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding  and  false  adver- 
tising of  decorative  hardwood  or  simulated 


hardwood    products;    to   tlie   Committee   on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1726.  A  bill  to  permit  the  eetabUshment 
of  throiigh  service  and  Joint  rates  for  car- 
riers serving  Alaska  or  HawaU  and  the  other 
States  and  to  establish  a  Joint  board  to  re- 
view such  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  B.^rtlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUX: 

S.  1726.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
Katlonal  Defense  Education  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See   the   remarks   of  Mr.  Hill   when  he 
introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  1727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Angelo  Cacciaglia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BARTLETT) : 

S.  1728.  A  biU  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  new  ves- 
sels, either  at  the  time  of  executing  the 
construction  contract  or  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  the  new  vessel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Engle  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading.) 

By     Mr.     ENGLE     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Bartlxtt,  Mr.  Humphret.  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,    Mr.    McGee.   and   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  1729.  A    bill    to    promote    the    foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for  re- 
lated    purposes;      to     the     Committee     on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  EIngi.e  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1730.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  a  for- 
mula for  guaranteeing  a  minimum  Increase 
when  an  employee  is  promoted  from  one 
grade  to  another;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and   Civil   Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
8.1731.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  101  of 
title  33  cf  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  star  route, 
motor  vehicle  service,  water  route,  and  n^all 
messenger  service  contracts  so  as  to  com- 
pensate the  holders  of  such  contracts  for 
additional  costs  Impoeed  lipon  them  by 
statute,  and  to  provide  for  fixing  the 
amounts  of  the  bonds  of  bidders  for  and 
holders  of  such  contracts; 

S.  1732.  A  bill  to  increase  the  limitation 
6n  the  numt>er  of  positions  that  may  be 
placed  In  the  top  grades  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  research  and  devel- 
opment positions  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  which  special  rates  of  pay  are 
authorized:  to  fix  the  compensation  of  hear- 
ings examiners;  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
S.  1733.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  highway  post  office  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CARROLL    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1734.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  7  and  8 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carroll  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MUSKIK: 
S.  1735.  A  bin  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  industries  and  foreign  Industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  in  the  production  of  arti- 
cles imported  into  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Musk.ie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
S.  1736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant 
General    Bryant    L.    Boatner,    United    States 
Air    Force,    retired;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lor«c  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1737.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7(e)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
so  as  to  Include  the  livestock  Industry  as  a 
domestic  industry  producing  product*  di- 
rectly competitive  with  Imported  meat  and 
meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  1738.  A  bill  relating  to  accumulation  of 
income     by    certain    charitable    trusts    and 
corporations;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1739.  A   bUl  for    the  reUef   of  Mrs.   An- 
tonla  A.  Zaccaria  Eplfanl;    to   the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    DOUGLAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Proxmihe.      Mrs.      Neubercer,      Mr. 
Clark.    Mr.    Lausche,    Mr.    Ca£X    of 
New     Jersey.     Mr.     Mag.nuson,     Mr. 
Jackson,      Mr.      Yarbobough,      Mr 
Yoctng  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mc.Vamara,  Mr. 
Chuech.    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Grue.n- 
INC,    Mr,    McGee,    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr. 
Hakt,    Mr.    Bartlett,    Mr.    Long    of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Burdick.   Mr.  Surru  of 
Massachusetts,     and    Mr.    Long    of 
Louisiana)  : 
S.  1740.  A  bin  to  assist   in  the  promotion 
of   economic  stabilization  by  requiring   the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACK30N  (by  request)  : 
S.  1711.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  un- 
incorporated territories  of  the  Virgin  l£.ii\nds 
and  Guam  ahaU  each  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  a  Territorial  Deputy  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Liisular  Affairs. 

S.  1742.  A  bin  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Guam,  Ainurican  Samoa,  and  Uie 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

S.  1743.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6(a)  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1744.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to  exempt 
from  tax  sales  of  food  for  human  consump- 
tion off  the  premises  where  such  food  is 
sold;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columttia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  alx)ve  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (by  request): 
S.  1745.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9.  1955.  relating  to  the  regulation  of  farea 
for  the  transportation  of  schoolchildren  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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By  Mr.  McNAMARA   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hart.     Mr.     McCarthy.     Mr.     Hum- 
phrey,   Mr.    Wiley,    Mr.    Proxmire, 
Mr.     DniKSEN,     Mr.     Douglas.     Mr. 
Capehart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Laitsche, 
Mr.  YOTTNO  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
6     1746.  A    bin    granting    the   consent    of 
Congress   to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin   Compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamaea  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carroll.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Metcalf. 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.   1747.  A  bill   to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  .\ffalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MANSFIELD: 
S.  1748  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
distribution  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  relat- 
ing to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees") 
By  Mr  KEATING: 
S.  1749.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  time  for 
elections  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  for  choosing  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request)  : 
S.   1750.  A   bill  to  strengthen   the   Federal 
Firearms  Act;    to   the   Committee   on    Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson,    Mr.    Morse.    Mr.    Clark. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, and  Mr.  McNamara)  : 
S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products  and  other  raw 
materials  (exclusive  of  minerals); 

(4)  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams formulated  in  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate   International   agencies. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  such 
an  International  food  and  raw  materials  re- 
serve shall  be  contingent  ujKjn  statutory 
authorization  or  treaty  approval,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 


SIMPSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO.— REF- 
ERENCE OF  BILL  TO  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y.  reported  an  original 
resolution  cS.  Res.  129)  relating  to  the 
bill  (S.  101)  entitled  'A  bill  for  the  re- 
hef  of  the  Simpson  Construction  Co.." 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  app>ears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  ENTITLED  "NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION  POL- 
ICY" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  130).  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  fifteen 
hundred  additional  copies  of  a  report  Issued 
by  the  committee  on  January  3,  1961.  en- 
titled "National  Transportation  Policy." 


RESOLUTIONS 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  AND  RAW 

MATERIALS  RESERVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
food  and  raw  materials  reserve,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  explore  with 
other  nations  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national food  and  raw  materials  reserve 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  related  International  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  In  ap- 
propriate countries  raw  or  processed  farm 
products  and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive 
of  minerals,  with  a  view  to  their  use  in — 

(1)  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
in  the  international  market  in  these 
commodities; 

(2)  preventing  famine  and  starvation; 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  V^ORLD 
TRADE— CHALLENGES  AND  OP- 
PORTUNITIES" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  131),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  three 
thousand  additional  copies  of  a  report  Issued 
by  the  committee  on  March  14,  1961,  en- 
titled "The  United  States  and  World  Trade- 
Challenges  and  Opportunities." 


OUR  FOOD-FOR-PEACE  PROGRAM 
PROMOTES  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  long  been  impressed  with 
the  vital  role  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, I  should  like  today  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  section  202, 
title  II,  of  Public  Law  480.  This  section, 
as  amended,  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  Com- 
mcxiity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  as- 
sist programs  undertaken  with  friendly 
governments,  or  through  voluntary  agen- 
cies, for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 


utilization  of  surplus  commodities  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  needy  peo- 
ple and  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment in  underdeveloped  areas,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  can  be  accomplished 
under  title  I  sales  The  provisions  of 
this  section  concerning  the  use  of  food 
for  economic  development  purposes  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1961. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Georpe  Mc- 
Govern,  Director  of  the  food-for-peace 
program,  that  under  this  authority  eco- 
nomic development  programs  are  under- 
way in  3  underdeveloped  countries,  that 
an  additional  6  such  programs  have  been 
tentatively  approved,  and  that  approxi- 
mately 20  other  countries  have  indicated 
sufficient  interest  to  initiate  consulta- 
tions with  our  representatives  abroad. 
In  addition,  vigorous  efforts  are  now 
underway  to  expand  child  feeding  and 
school  lunch  programs  under  the  author- 
ity in  section  202  of  title  U  as  well  as 
under  title  III. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
section  of  Public  Law  480.  amended  in 
May  of  1960  for  the  express  purpose  of 
utilizing  food  for  economic  development 
projects  in  underdeveloped  areas,  has 
improved  tremendously  our  potential  for 
turning  our  agric*|itural  abundance 
into  an  asset  of  strerlgth— an  invaluable 
resource  for  promoting  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

I  have  previously  made  reference  to 
the  highly  successful  food-for-economic 
development  project  begun  in  Tunisia 
in  1958,  where  the  Tunisians  terraced 
the  hillsides,  so  that  trees  and  grass  and 
grain  could  be  grown,  built  reservoii-s, 
cleaned  wells  and  springs,  planted  trees, 
dug  wells  and  cisterns,  built  schools  and 
clinics  and  improved  flood  control  and 
urban  centers. 

In  2' 2  years,  the  Tunisians  nad  com- 
pleted 3,984  projects  and  put  in  74.800,- 
000  man-days  of  work.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  18  >  2  days  of  work  on  the  part 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Tu- 
nisia. At  the  end  of  each  week  the  vil- 
lagers took  home  to  their  families  about 
50  pounds  of  wheat,  which  comprised  a 
substantial  amount  of  their  wages.  The 
food  helped  to  feed  the  family  and  such 
cash  as  was  received  was  spent  locally, 
thereby  stimulating  some  trade  in  every 
locality.  Within  a  year  there  were  more 
than  100,000  persons  working  on  small 
local  developments  in  every  corner  of 
the  country.  Much  work  had  been  ac- 
complished, much  unrest  had  been 
averted  and  the  government  had  a 
chance  to  become  established. 

The  program  in  Tunisia  is  continuing 
and  today  employs  about  150,000  needy 
workers. 

What  has  been  done — and  is  being 
done — in  Tunisia  can  be  done  else- 
where. It  would  be  tragic,  however,  if 
similar  programs,  now  under  negotia- 
tion in  many  other  underdeveloped 
countries  as  I  have  previously  indicated, 
were  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of 
the  failure  to  extend  beyond  June  30, 
1961  the  expiration  date  of  section  202 
of  title  II,  Public  Law  480.    Failure  to 
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extend  the  expiration  date  not  only  im- 
pedes current  negotiations  but  virtually 
prevents  new  negotiations  with  other 
needy  countries. 

I,  therefore,  have  introduced  today  a 
bill'.  S.  1720,  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing existing  authority  to  grant  food  as- 
sistance for  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Workers  in  Eight  Lands  To 
Get  U.S.  Food  a?  Portion  of  Wages," 
uritten  by  Felix  Belair,  Jr.,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
16,  and  an  article  entitled  "Payoffs  In 
Food  Plan  To  Take  in  Six  More  Na- 
tions," written  by  Staff  Reporter  Julius 
Duscha  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  16.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16.  19611 
Payofts  in  Food  Plak  To  Take  in  Six  More 
Nations 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 
The  highly  successful  food-for-work.  pro- 
gram  set  up    by    the   United   States   In   Tu- 
nisia  3   years   ago   wUl   shortly   be   expanded 
to  Include  six  more  countries. 

George  6.  McGovern,  Director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  hopes  to  have  similar 
work  plans  underway  within  a  few  months 
In  Greece.  In  the  African  countries  of  I>a- 
homey,  Eritrea,  and  Morocco  and  In  the 
Asian  nations  of  Iran  and  Indonesia. 

Under  the  plan  workers  on  construction 
projects  receive  up  to  half  their  pay  in  %\xc- 
plus  American  food. 

Tunisia  likes  the  program  because  it  re- 
duces the  cost  of  badly  needed  construc- 
tion projects  and  serves  as  a  brake  on  rising 
food  prices. 

In  many  underdeveloped  countries  food 
prices  skyrocket  when  large  construction 
projects  provide  Jobs  for  men  who  have  long 
been  out  of  work. 

The  sudden  Injection  of  additional  funds 
Into  an  area  where  food  Is  in  short  supply 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  a  quick  increase 
In  food  prices. 

In  Tunisia  140,000  men  working  on  such 
projects  as  small  dams,  canals,  wells,  cis- 
terns, roads,  reforestation,  and  soil  conser- 
vation are  boing  paid  in  money  and  hail  In 
surplus  American  wheat. 

The  project  began  In  1958  as  part  of  an 
American  effort  to  aid  Tunisia  after  the 
departure  of  the  French  and  their  capital 
from  the  country. 

At  first  the  program  covered  50,000  to 
70.000  unemployed  workers  on  a  10-  to  15- 
day  rotation  basis,  which  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  25.000  full-time  workers. 

McGovern  hopes  that  the  food-for-work 
constructlen  projects  In  the  other  countries 
will  Include  schools  and  other  public  build- 
ings aa  well  as  water,  road  and  soil  work. 


tlons  neartng  completion  will  result  In  the 
cantrlbuu.in  of  lar^e  food  stocks  to 
Dahomey.  Eritrea.  Qreece.  Indonesia.  Iran, 
Morocco.  Taiwan,  and  Tunisia.  Some  150,- 
000  wcH-kers  In  Tunisia  have  been  getting  a 
third  of  their  pay  In  food  for  about  18 
months. 

A  total  of  200,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
100,000  tons  of  barley  Is  earmarked  for 
Morocco  alone. 

Projects  that  the  food  will  help  finance 
Include  small  dams.  Irrigation  and  drainage 
canals,  wells  and  cisterns,  rural  market 
roads,  reforestation  and  soU  protection  and 
restoration. 

Besides  demonstrating  the  use  of  food  as 
an  Instrument  of  economic  development. 
Mr.  McGovern  said,  the  evolving  program 
Illustrates  what  he  called  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's more  positive  approach  to  the 
surplus  food  problem. 

To  help  start  a  school  lunch  program  in 
selected  Latin  American  nations,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  Increased  price 
suppcHTts  for  nonfat  dry  millt  find  soybeans. 

OTHER     INCRKASES     STCDIED 

Increased  price  supports  are  also  being 
considered  for  peas,  beans  and  feed  grains 
with  the  aim  of  converting  them  into  pro- 
tein foods,  such  aa  livestock  and  poultry. 
In  recipient  countries. 

Asked  about  this  reversal  of  the  practice 
of  paying  farmers  for  planting  less.  Mr. 
McGovern  said: 

"It  amounts  to  the  same  in  agriculture 
as  we  do  when  Federal  funds  are  used  for 
gearing  up  defense  Industries  to  meet  our 
security  requirements.  The  President  has 
said  that  our  aim  is  to  harness  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  to  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  Nation.  This  is  a  way  of 
realizing  that  Intention." 

It  Is  also  more  economical  than  paying 
storage  charges  on  accumulated  surpluses, 
Mr.  McGovern  said.  A  staff  study  of  rela- 
tive costs  concluded  that  wheat  and  feed 
grains  could  be  given  away  abroad  at  the 
rate  of  $800  million  a  year  until  1970  and 
still  save  the  Government  $2,750  million  in 
storage  charges  on  the  basis  of  present  rates. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
use  of  food  to  help  pay  the  wages  of  for- 
eign workers  Is  that  It  not  only  reduces  the 
cost  of  the  development  project  but  also 
checks  the  Inflation  of  food  prices  that 
would  otherwise  accompany  the  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  workers  In  the 
food -deficit  area. 

While  receiving  the  food  free  of  charge, 
the  recipient  country  pays  the  two-thirds 
cash  component  of  the  worker's  pay — about 
70  cents  a  day  In  Tunisia — as  well  as  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  administration. 
The  wheat  paymen*^  in  the  Tunisian  pro- 
gram amounts  to  47  cents  for  an  8-hour  day. 
or  2.1  kilograms.  A  kilogram  is  about  2.2 
pounds. 

Mr.  McGovern  has  urged  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $1,500  million  for  food  grants  of 
the  type  to  be  used  In  the  eight  countries. 
The  funds  would  remain  available  for  5 
years,  or  until  exhausted. 


same  provisions  which  govern  those  of 
the  regular  employees. 

In  other  words,  if  a  substitute  works 
over  8  hours  in  1  day,  he  should  be  paid 
time  and  a  half,  as  is  a  regular  employee. 

Under  the  current  provisions,  the  sub- 
stitute carrier  or  clerk  may  work  any 
number  of  hours  in  1  day  or  1  week,  and 
yet  never  receive  additional  pay  for  over- 
time. This  is  not  fair  and  is  not  in 
keeping  with  established  wage  practices 
in  private  industry.  This  bill  would  cor- 
rect this  injustice.  I  hope  it  will  have 
widespread  support  in  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  *.he  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  1721)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  act  of  July  6.  1945.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  for  payment  of  overtime 
compensation  to  substitute  employees 
in  the  postal  field  sert'ice,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  or- 
dered to  b3  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
reclassify  the  sal.orles  of  postmasters.  ofBccrs, 
and  empl(^yees  of  the  postal  service:  to 
establLsh  uniform  procedures  for  computing 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  6.  1945.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided  further,  That  In  emergencies 
or  If  the  needs  of  the  service  require,  sub- 
stitute and  hourly  rate  employees  In  post 
offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class 
may  be  employed  In  excess  of  eight  hours 
per  day  or  forty  hours  per  week  and  for 
such  overtime  service  they  shall  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  150  per  centum  of  the  hourly 
rate  of  pay  received  by  such  employees." 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  16.  1961] 
WoRKFRS  IN  Eight  Lands  To  Get  U.S.  Food 
AS   Portion   of   Wages — Surplus  To    Help 
Finance  Development  Projects,   McGov- 
ern Announces — Talks  Being  Completed 

(By  Felix  Belair.  Jr.) 

■Washlngton,  April  15. — Surplus  American 
food  will  soon  replace  money  as  part  of  the 
wages  of  thousands  of  workers  on  develop- 
ment projects  In  eight  foreign  countries. 

George  S.  McGovern,  Director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  said  today  that  negotla- 


OVERTIME  COMPENSATION  FOR 
SUBSTITUTE  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation to  substitute  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service.  This  bill  will  bring 
the  overtime  wages  of  the  substitute 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  'under  the 


A  STRANGE  DISCRIMINATION— THE 
UNIQUE  PATTERN  OP  RAILROAD 
FREIGHT  RATES  TO  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  to 
ship  an  automobile  from  Pontiac,  Mich., 
to  Tokyo  will  cost  $7.83  per  hundred 
pounds  to  send  that  car  to  Seattle  for 
trans-shipment. 

However,  if  the  same  car  is  bound  for 
Alaska  on  the  same  train  at  the  same 
time,  the  railroad  freight  charges  to 
Seattle  will  be  SIO  per  hundred  pounds — 
or  more  than  $2  more  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  more  than  $72  more  for  ship- 
ment of  a  four-door  Ford  sedan  to  Alaska 
than  the  cost  of  shipment  of  the  same 
car  destined  for  Tokyo. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  good 
friends  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara 
and  Mr.  Hart],  that  a  reduction  In  the 
costs  of  shipments  of  automobiles  for 
sale  in  Alaska  might  make  it  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  surplus  automo- 
biles, over  a  million  of  which  are  in  deal- 
ers' warehouses,  if  these  automobiles 
could  be  sold  in  greater  quantities  in 
Alaska. 


If  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  im- 
plements in  Chicago.  111.,  wishes  to  ship 
them  to  Guam,  the  freight  rate  to  Seat- 
tle would  be  $2.17  per  hundred  pounds 
for  a  30.000-pound  shipment. 

However.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas),  who  is  a  distin- 
guished economist,  will  be  concerned  that 
a  shipment  of  the  same  weight  of  agri- 
cvUtural  implements  to  Alaska  will  incur 
freight  charges  of  $3.28.  or  more  than 
$1  more  per  hundred  pounds  when 
shipped  to  Alaska.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  will,  I  am 
confident,  also  be  interested  in  this  and 
in  the  fact  that  a  smaller  shipment  to 
Alaska  will  increase  in  transportation 
cost  to  as  much  as  $4.48  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Senators  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  McCarthy]  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  in  Minneap- 
olis can  ship  their  products  to  Hong 
Kong  for  $2.03  per  hundred  pounds. 

If  they  wish  to  ship  a  similar  order  of 
implements  for  use  in  the  Matanuska 
Valley  of  Alaska  the  freight  cost  to  Seat- 
tle would  range  from  $3.12  to  $4.27  per 
hundred  pounds. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Capehart  and  Mr.  Hartke] 
will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  a 
40,000-pound  shipment  of  electric  cable 
manufactured  in  Hammond  will  travel 
to  Seattle  for  $2.08  per  hundred  pounds 
if  It  is  destined  for  Japan  or  Hawaii;  but 
the  same  40,000-pound  shipment  to 
Alaska  will  require  payment  of  $2.65  per 
hundred  pounds  in  railroad  freight  rates 
to  Seattle.  Further,  the  cost  of  ship- 
ment to  Alaska  will  advance  to  as  much 
as  $4.65  per  hundred  pounds  for  a 
smaller  shipment  of  18.000  pounds. 

The  same  shipment  of  electric  cable 
from  New  Orleans.  La,  to  Samoa  would 
cost  $1.95  per  hundred  pounds  for  ship- 
ment from  New  Orleans  to  Seattle.  But 
I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender  and  Mr. 
Long]  to  the  fact  that  if  this  electric 
cable  is  to  be  used  in  Alaska,  the  cost  of 
shipment  to  Seattle  would  range  from 
$2.06  to  $4.52  per  hundred  pounds. 

From  the  State  of  Oklahoma  ship- 
ments of  canned  or  preserved  foodstuffs 
destined  for  Manila  will  cost  $1.38  for 
freight  charges  on  a  60.000-pound  ship- 
ment. However,  the  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY]  will  find  it  of  interest  that  the 
same  shipment  destined  for  Alaska  will 
incur  freight  charges  to  Seattle  of  from 
$1.58  per  hundred  pounds  to  $1.83  per 
hundred  pounds. 

In  the  case  of  shipments  of  Philip 
Morris  cigarettes  from  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, my  good  friends  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Morton]  will  wish  to  be  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  cost  28  cents  more  per 
hundred  pounds  for  railroad  freight 
charges  for  those  cigarettes  to  be  used  in 
Alaska  than  if  they  are  finally  destined 
for  Hong  Kong,  Okinawa,  or  Honolulu. 


Likewise,  the  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jordan] 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  ship- 
ments of  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  from 
Raleigh  will  require  payment  of  freight 
charges  of  35  cents  more  per  hundred 
pounds  if  they  are  bound  for  Anchorage 
than  if  they  are  going  to  other  ports  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

Manufacturers  of  dry  goods,  such  as 
sheets,  pillowcases,  and  dress  materials 
originating  at  Sylacauga.  Ala.,  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  and  Spartanburg.  S.C,  can 
ship  their  products  more  cheaply  to 
Oceania,  Aukland.  Tokyo,  or  Okinawa 
than  is  the  case  with  shipment  of  the 
same  items  to  Alaska. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  and 
Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Thurmond],  to  the  fact  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  transportation  costs  of  the  dry 
goods  manufactured  by  their  constitu- 
ents for  sale  in  Alaska  would  greatly  ex- 
pand the  market  for  these  important 
items. 

Also,     miscellaneous     shipments     of 
freight  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Chicago, 
111.;   Shreveport,  La.;   Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  or 
from  El  Paso  and  San   Antonio,  Tex., 
will  cost  more  for  shipment  to  Alaska  via 
Seattle  than  if  the  same  cargo  is  des- 
tined to  Pacific  points  other  than  Alaska. 
Even  beer  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
and  Milwaukee  costs  more  in  railroad 
freight  charges  if  it  is  destined  for  Alas- 
ka than  if  it  is  going  to  other  ports  in 
the   Pacific.     I   am   sure   the   Senators 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  and  Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley  and  Mr.  Proxmire]  will  take 
full   notice   of   the   fact   that   Alaskans 
might   provide   their   constituents   with 
an  important  market  for  their  famous 
products  if  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
could  be  accomplished,  thus  reducing  re- 
tail prices  in  Alaska. 

To  recite  all  the  cases  in  which  this 
disparity  exists  would  be  comparable 
with  reading  a  mail  ordor  catalog  into 
the  Record.  Whether  the  item  is  struc- 
tural steel  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  or 
from  Hutchinson.  Kans.,  or  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  or  paper  napkins  from  Minnesota, 
it  costs  more  to  ship  it  to  Alaska  than  to 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

Manufacturers  of  all  these,  and  other 
products,  must  wonder  why  this  dispar- 
ity in  rates  should  exist,  a  disparity 
which  constitutes  an  unjustified  hin- 
drance to  the  expansion  of  sales  in 
Alaska. 

They  must  wonder  why  and  want  an 
end  to  a  situation  in  which  substan- 
tially higher  freight  charges  are  imposed 
by  the  railroads  on  shipments  of  com- 
modities bound  for  Alaska  than  are 
charged  on  shipments  of  the  same  items 
shipped  the  same  day,  in  the  same 
freight  cars,  but  destined  for  Tahiti, 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong.  Manila,  or  Hawaii. 
It  is  more  than  a  nuisance — it  is  a 
rank  discrimination  against  Alaska  and 


those  manufacturers  who  would  supply 
our  consumers. 

The  cause  of  this  discriminatory  rate 
pattern  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads carrj'ing  cargo  to  the  port  of  Seat- 
tle, may  charge  the  higher,  domestic 
rates  for  goods  destined  for  ports  in 
Alaska  than  the  lower  import-export 
rates  allowed  for  shipments  to  other 
ports  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

A  look  at  the  area  to  which  the  pref- 
erential, export-import  rates  apply  re- 
veals immediately  the  absurdity  of  this 
practice  of  rate  determination. 

The  part  of  the  world  which  receives 
favored  treatment  through  appUcation 
of  export-import,  rather  than  domestic 
rates  includes  all  these  locations:  First, 
west  of  the  170th  meridian,  west  longi- 
tude and  east  of  the  30th  meridian,  east 
longitude;   second,   in  Oceania   on   and 
east  of  the  170th  meridian,  west  longi- 
tude; third,  on  the  west  coasts  of  Mexi- 
co, Central  America,  or  South  America; 
and  fourth,  in  certain  instances,  points 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii.    When  this  arbi- 
trarily demarcated  area  is  located  on  a 
chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean   it  will  be 
seen   that   virtually  all  lands   touching 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  included  within 
the  low-rate  region  except  Alaska  and 
the  west  coast  of  Canada. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  much  of 
this  vast  area  engages  in  no  commerce 
with  the  United  States  of  any  signifi- 
cance. For  example,  no  trade  now  ex- 
ists between  Communist  China  and  the 
United  States.  However,  if  such  trade 
should  be  resumed,  this  area  would  be 
entitled  to  a  break  on  transportation 
costs  not  allowed  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  There  are  thousands 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  so  unim- 
portant to  American  commerce  as  to  be 
without  significance.  Yet  the  people 
living  there  are  entitled  to  lower  trans- 
portation costs  on  the  goods  they  receive 
from  the  United  States— in  the  isolated 
cases  in  which  they  are  customers — than 
the  people  of  Alaska. 

The  only  portion  of  Ala.ska  lying 
within  the  magic  line  is  the  Aleutian  Is- 
land chain— an  area  of  negligible  com- 
mercial importance  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  State.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  only  a  few  score  people  and  no 
ports,  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Alas- 
ka is  of  no  consequence  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State.  On 
a  comparison,  then,  with  geographical 
areas  within  the  preferred  area,  it  would 
seem  there  is  ample  justification  for  in- 
clusion of  Alaska  in  that  area. 

Now.  if  the  allowance  of  export-im- 
port rates  rather  than  domestic  rates 
on  rail  shipments  has  any  relationship 
to  a  need  for  connecting  water  trans- 
portation to  port  of  final  destination, 
then  Alaska  should  certainly  quaUfy  for 
this  privilege. 

Obviously,  the  Alaska  transportation 
pattern  is  in  no  way  analogous  to  that 
of  other  States  which  bear  the  domestic 
rate  for  railroad  freight  sliipments. 
Alaska,   dependent   as   it    is   on   water 
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transportation  for  90  percent  of  all  its 
supplies,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
transportation,  as  much  of  an  island  as 
Hawaii.  Okinawa,  or  Guam.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  dependent  on  water  transpor- 
tation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  changing 
this  discriminatory  rate  pattern. 
Among  the  most  important  are: 

First.  It  is  costly  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, m  its  role  as  a  major  shipper  to 
Alaska.  For  example,  in  1959 — the  year 
for  which  latest  figures  are  available — 
the  General  Services  Administration 
shipped  16.800  ton.s  of  goods  to  Alaska. 
In  1960,  the  Department  of  Defense 
shipped  nearly  60.000  tons  to  Alaska. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  domestic  railroad  rates  to  Alaska- 
bound  shipments  loads  Federal  budgets 
with  wholly  unjustified  costs,  which  must 
be  borne  by  American  taxpayers,  there  is 
a  clear  need  to  correct  the  situation. 

Second.  Amencan  manufacturers  are 
limited  in  the  conduct  of  commerce  in 
Alaska. 

The  high  costs   of   doing  business  in 
Alaska  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
there  have  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over   again.     The   contribution   to   the 
high  co.st  of  living  of  high  transportation 
costs     is    elementary.      Transportation 
costs  to  Alaska  have  been  scandalously 
high— both  with  respect   to  rail  trans- 
portation   and    water    transportation— 
throughout  the  history  of  the  State  and 
before  that  the  territory.     It  has  long 
been  clear   that  the  development   of   a 
strong  economy  based  on  industrial  and 
commercial    enterprise    can    only    take 
place  if  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
We  can  lower  the  cost  of  living  only  if 
we  can  lower  the  cost  of  transportation. 
If    tran.^portatlon    costs    of    goods    are 
lowered,  the  cost  of  those  commodities 
at  retail  outlets  can  be  lowered.    Hence. 
if    the    laws    of   economics   prevail,    the 
quantity  of  goods  sold  will  increase  and 
so  will  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer. 
Third.  It  is  predictable  that  the  rail- 
roads, themselves,  will  benefit  by  a  low- 
ering  of   freight  charges.     While,   as  I 
have  said,  Alaska  is  an  island,  it  may 
well  become  less  isolated  with  advances 
we  can  foresee  in  air  freight  and  motor 
trucking  to  our  State.     Lower  costs  of 
rail  transportation  could  be  counted  on 
to  minimize  these  competitive  forces. 

Fourth.  As  for  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  the  State  of  Alaska— this  goes 
almost  without  saying.  Alaska's  econ- 
omy will  never  develop  its  potential  until 
we  find  relief  from  our  abnormally  high 
transportation  costs.  The  reduction  of 
railroad  freight  rates  represents  but  one 
step  toward  achieving  this. 

The  inequities  of  this  discriminatory 
rate  pattern  followed  by  the  railroads 
have  been  recognized  for  many  years. 
It  was  brought  sharply  to  the  attention 
of  the  predecessor  agency  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  in  1948 
when  3.000  tons  of  steel  moved  for  ex- 
port to  Alaska.  Finding  that  the 
charges  were  nearly  double  those  on 
similar  shipments  to  Korea  and  Japan. 


a  rate  adjustment  was  sought  and  ob- 
tained from  the  railroads.  Other  adjust- 
ments have  been  subsequently  obtained. 
However,  these  have  not  resulted  in  rates 
as  low  as  the  export  rates  ordinarily 
assessed,  and  they  have  not  been  gen- 
erally applicable. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  basic  relief 
for  this  situation,  the  General  Services 
Administration  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1955  charging  the  disparity  in  rates  was 
unlawful  and  in  violation  of  sections 
1.  2,  3.  and  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner  on 
the  case  sustained  charges  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, holding  that  the  application  of 
domestic  rates  for  Alaska-bound  ship- 
ments was,  indeed,  unlawful.  The  re- 
port pointed  out: 

Here,  the  service  rendered  by  the  defend- 
ants under  both  types  of  rates  Is  the  same. 
Under  the  defendants'  tariffs  It  Is  possible 
for  two  cars  of  like  traffic  to  move  from 
the  same  origin,  in  the  same  train  to  Seattle, 
to  be  unloaded  at  tlie  same  pier  and  the 
two  cars  to  be  charged  a  different  rate  de- 
pending on  the  ultimate  destination— Alaska 
or  Hawaii.  The  defendants  render  no  more 
service  on  traffic  moving  to  Alaska  than  they 
do  on  traffic  moving  to  Hawaii  or  Japan. 


Unfortunately  for  the  taxpayers  who 
must  pay  the  cost^'of  Government  ship- 
ments to  Alaska;  unfortunately  for  ship- 
pers who  would  like  to  sell  more  goods 
in  Alaska,  and  most  unfortuuately  for 
the  beleaguered  citizens  of  Alaska  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
jected the  report  of  the  hearing  exam- 
iner, and  with  two  dissents — those  of 
Chairman  Clark  and  Commissioner 
Mitchell— ruled  that  the  domestic  rates 
on  Alaska  shipments  were  lawful  and 
dismissed  the  complaint  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  Commission  refused  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  of  its  decision  filed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
the  GSA,  having  no  Independent  author- 
ization for  appeal  to  the  courts,  was  un- 
able to  carry  the  case  further.  Thus, 
the  situation  remains  as  it  was  in  1957. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  a  remedy  from, 
the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter  for  the  inequities  in  the  rate  set- 
ting pattern  I  point  out  today,  it  appears 
that  a  legislative  remedy  is  required. 
Accordingly.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  on  behalf  of  my  able  colleague 
I  Mr.  Bartlett]  and  myself  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish equitable  railroad  freight  rates 
which  will.  I  hope,  have  the  early  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  Congre.ss. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  to  en- 
able those  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  to 
join  as  cosponsors. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
bill,  an  explanatory  statement  of  the  bill 
and  an  analysis  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  of  compar- 
ative railroad  freight  rates  for  shipment 
to  Alaska  and  to  other  destinations. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested, 
and  the  statement  and  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1723)  to  establish  equitable 
railroad  freight  rates,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Grueninc  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett » .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  explanatory  state- 
ment, and  analysis  presented  by  Mr. 
Grueninc  are  as  follows: 

S.   1723 

A  bill  to  establish  equitable  railroad  freight 

rates 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
amended  by  the  Insertion  of  the  following 
subsection  after  section  3(la)  : 

"Sec.  3  (lb).  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  commodities  shipped  to  and 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  pay  no  greater 
rates  and  charges  for  transportation  services 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  than 
are  applicable  to  similar  commodities,  or 
services  rendered  on  export  or  import  traffic 
moving  to  or  from  any  area  adjacent  to  or 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Any  greater  charges 
for  such  services  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
undue  and  unreasonable  prejudice  and  dis- 
advantage to  the  State  of  Alaska." 


E.XPL.\NATION     or     BILL     TO     ESTABLISH     EQUI- 
TABLE   Railroad    Freight    Rates   on    Com- 
modities Destined   fob   Alaska 
The  purpose  in  Introducing  this  bill  is  to 
abolish  a  discriminatory  pattern  of  railroad 
freight  rates.    The  rates  in  question  are  those 
charged  on  commodities  moving  to  Seattle. 
Wash.,  by  rail,  from  points  of  origin  in  the 
United  States  and  finally  destined  for  ports 
In  Alaska. 

At  present,  under  a  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  there  is  an  un- 
justifiable disparity  between  the  charges  for 
railroad  freight  transportation  of  commodi- 
ties destined  for  Alaska  and  those  applied  to 
shipments  to  all  other  ports  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area.  Thus,  It  is  possible  fot  ship- 
ments of  the  same  commodities,  from  the 
same  points  of  origin  in  the  United  States, 
traveling  on  the  same  day.  and.  even  in  the 
same  freight  car.  to  bear  different  trans- 
portation charges,  depending  upon  whether 
their  final  destination  is  in  Alaska  or  some 
other  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Shipments  of  goods  for  consumption  in 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Aukland.  or  New 
Delhi  will  travel  at  low  export-import  freight 
rates,  while  the  same  shipment  to  Alaska 
will  bear  the  heavier,  domestic  rate. 

The  inequities  of  this  pattern  of  rate  dis- 
crimination have  been  apparent  for  many 
years.  In  1955.  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, as  a  major  shipper  to  Alaska,  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  charging  that  the  imposition  of 
domestic  rates  on  Alaska-bound  shipments 
was  unlawful  and  in  violation  of  sections  1, 
2.  3.  and  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Despite  a  favorable  decision  by  the  hearing 
examiner  in  the  case,  the  CommUslon  ruled 
In  favor  of  the  existing  rates. 

As  the  General  Services  Administration  is 
without  authority  to  appeal  the  ICC  deci- 
sion to  the  courts,  the  only  recourse  for 
obtaining  equitable  freight  rates  Is  legisla- 
tion. Hence,  the  attached  bill  will  be  Intro- 
duced. 
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[Rstes  to  6«^U^  Wssh..  lor  AUisk*.  Hawaii,  kod  JapMi  as  sbown  apply  t1»  the  same  railroad  rout«  aad  ev«  in  the  same  in^«  on  tbt  game  dutej 


Rates  ar«  In  orntK  p«r  100  pound? 


Item 


T 


DeicrlpUon  and  origins 


Acrlculture  implements,  hand  or  other 
than  hand,  from  representative  points 
In  etates  of— 


Illinois;  Chicago. 


For  movemenl 
beyond  to — 


MlnnesoU:  Minneapolis. 


Cable,    electric,    from    representative 
points  In  the  StuU-s  ol— 


Indiana:  namniond. 


Louisiana:  N'cw  Orleans. 


Canned  or  preserved  foodstuffs  from 
ittpreoeiitaUve  v>omU  in  the  Slates 
of— 

Delaware:  MOford -. 


Florida:  Tampa 


Georgia:  .Atlanta.. 


Mar\-land:  Cambridge  . 
Kew  Jersey:  Bridpeton-. 


OWlahoma:  OkluhoniaCity. 


Pennsylvania:  Bctlilehem. 


Vermont:  Burlington. 


Virginia:  Lynchburg. 


Cigarettes  from  representative  points 
la  tl)e  £<tatcs  of— 

Kentucky:  Louisville 


.^IdsLa... 

HawalL.- 
iJapan 

.Vlaska... 

Ilawaa... 
Jai'iin 


.Ma.sVa. 


nawail. 
Japan... 

.Klaslia. 


llawalL. 

Jai>an.„ 


Alaslca 

HawaU 

Jai^an 

.Maslia 

Hawaii 

Japan 

.Alaska 

(lawaU 

Uapan 

.Alaska 

lllawail 

Uapan 

.Vlaska 

IHawali.... 
Uai'an 

.Alaska 


IlawaU 

Japan 

Alaska 

UawaU 

Jaiuui 

Alaska 

llBW.lil 

Japan 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 


Nurth  Carolina:  Raleigh. 


Dry  goods,  Including  sheets,  plllow- 
caBe.1  and  dress  toods,  from  repre- 
senutlve  points  In  the  Slates  of— 


I 

ilia 

IJar 

.Mikf^ka 


Alabama:  Sjlacauga. 


Alaf^ka.. 

lawail. 
pan. 


awail. 
a pan.. 


G>»orfla:  La  Grange. 


Hnwall. 
Japan.. 


To  Seattle 


Rate    I   Minimum 
weight 


Cent* 


203 


.Maska 

Hawiai 

Japan.. 

Alaska 


2»4 
2GG 
2t>4 
2.M) 


3W 

207 

362 

414 
334 
2«7 

352 


Rates  are  in  eents  per  lOP  ponnd.* 


Item 


Description  and  origins 


Pound* 


20.000 

•.M.OOO 
30.000 

30.000 

20,000 
■.'4, 000 
30.000 

30.000 


is.  000 
30.0(« 
40.  tiOO 

.■rn.ooo 

SCsOOO 

l-H.OOO 
30. 000 
40,000 
».000 

»1,000 


40.000 
00.000 
4<i.  OOO 
60. 000 
40,000 
60.000 

r.s.  0(« 

40.000 
ftl.OOO 
4O.UU0 
«\000 
7.S.  000 
40.000 

eo.ooo 

4<i.  (|I0 
00,  000 
40,(«« 
fiO.  000 
4<i.(X>0 

tm.ooo 

40.000 
fiO.OOO 
4(1. 0(X) 
Ui.OOO 
7.\000 
40.  OOO 

4i'.000 
60.000 
40,  tXX) 
00. 000 
40.000 
(iO.  0(tO 
40.  (XK) 
fO.OOO 
40. 000 

eo.uK) 

40.000 
60.000 


'44,000 
«  57.  200 

3f.,  0(« 

1  44,000 
•57.200 

3f..  000 


24.000 
40,000 
60,000 

24,000 

24.000 
40.000 
60,000 

24,000 


Dry  goods,  etc.— rootinued 
North  Carolinft:  Kannapolls 


For  movrmeni 
beyond 


South  Carolina:  Spartanburg. 


Electrical  appliances  Indudtng  dish- 
washers, dryers,  and  washing  ma- 
chinos,  from'roprescntative  point*  in 
the  SUU  ^  o(— 


Iowa:  DesMolne*. 


.Vlaska. 


To  SeatUe 


Rate 


^f  injjmm 


CntU        Povn4y 


Hawaii. 
Japan. . 


.VlMka. 


HawaO. 
Japan.. 


Kentucky:  Louisville. 


.Vlaska. 


ITawall. 
Japan... 


Maine:  Portland. 


Alaska. 


448 

321 

S52 
449 

321 

is 


442 

411 

371 
iS6 
408 
39)< 
4» 


436 


Ham-alL. 
Japan... 


Alaska 


Ilawall. 
[Japan.. 


Xew  nanipshire:  Ka*u». 


rcunsjlvaiJa:  PUfsburgh. 


Freight,  all  kinds  from  representatlv* 
points  la  the  Statea  of  *— 


Arkansas:  Little  Rock.. 
Illinois:  Ciilcago 

Louisiana:  Sltreveport .. 
Mississippi:  Vlcksburg. 
Missouri:  Kansas  City. 
New  York:  Rome 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan... 


Alaska. 


Hawaii . 
Jnpan.. 


Ohio:  Columbus. 

Texas: 

El  raso 


San  Antonio. 


(Alaska 

{Hawaii 

(Japan 

(Alaska 

nirtwail 

[Japan 

Ala.<ika 

<Hawaii 

(Japan 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

Alaska 

HawaU 

Japan 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Jaiian 

Alttfka 

Hawaii 

Japan 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 


1 


;i 


i 

432  I 

J 


srs 

»5S 
634 

&13 

407 
478 
S04 
4S5 
634 

SI3 

4fl7 
478 
£04 
485 
401 

471 

455 

436 
4«2 
443 

461 

337 

4«1 

337 

461 

S27 

4«1 

,130 

481 

827 

631 

607 

661 

437 

461 

t37 

461 

827 


24.000 

4^1.000 
60.000 

24.000 

24.000 
40.000 

eti.ouo 

24,000 


I  16.000 

s  an.  800 

MSvOflO 
»  24,  000 


1  l^ouo 

:22.000 
26.000 

>  16.000 
«  20,  800 

>  18,000 
'22,000 
1  18,000 
S24.000 

26.000 
1  18,0(\n 
'22.000 

2«.000 

>  16,000 
=  20.800 
1  IS,  000 
»  24.  000 

>  18.000 
•22.000 

26. 000 
1  1S.V100 
«  22, 000 

2«V.«T0 
1  16.000 

«ao.  WW 
I  IS.  (too 

:  24.  (HiO 

>  IS.OiM) 
«  22.  IXW 

2fi.  000 

>  18,000 
•22,000 

26.0<X} 
1  16.000 

•  20.  S»W 
1  IS.  OlX) 
»  24.  OlW 
«  IS,  000 
»22.«<0 

21..  000 

>  IKrtXl 

•  22.«Xi0 
2<>.  000 


3f..  000 
»1.000 
36,000 
30,000 
36,000 
30.000 
86.  MX) 
30,000 
36,000 
80,000 

(«) 

W 

(«) 

(•) 
86,000 
80,000 
86.000 
80,000, 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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statement  showing  that  rail  rates  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  movements  beyond  are  higher  to  Alaska  generally  than  to  Hawaii  and  Japan-Con. 
mtes  to  3eatUe.  Wash.,  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Japan  aa  shown  apply  via  the  same  railroad  rout«.  and  even  In  the  same  trains  on  the  samo  daU^l 


Rates  arc  in  cents  per  lOO  pounds 


Item 


Description  and  origins 


Internal  combustion  engines,  from  rep- 
resentative points  in  the  States  of— 


Connecticut:  Hartford. 


For  movement 
beyond  to — 


Michigan:  Pontiac. 


Iron  or  steel  vir:  structural  iron  and 
steel  articles,  from  representative 
points  in  the  States  of— 

Alabama:  Birmingham  


C!olorado:  Mlnnequa 


Kansas:  Hutchinson. 


Ohio:  Youngstown 


Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Japan 


Alaska. 


HawaU. 
Japan... 
Alaska.. 


Pennsylvania;  Pittsb^irgh 


Hawaii. 
Japan.. 
Alaska.. 


Hawaii. 
Japan... 
Alaska.. 


10 


11 


13 


Rhode  Island :  Providence     

Liquor  malt,  including  ale,  beer,  ;)0rter, 
and  stout,  from  representative  i>oints 
in  the  States  of— 

Mlssoori: 

Kansas  City     

St.  Louis 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee  — 


Machinery  and  machines,  n.o.i.b.n., 
from  representative  points  in  the 
States  of— 


HawaU. 
Japan.. 


Colora<lo:  Denver 


Louisiana:  Slireveport. 


Alaska. 

Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


Michigan:  Detroit 


North  Dakota:  Grand  Forks 


13 


M 


Paper  and  paper  products  including 
napkins,  toilet  pa|)er,  and  imjHT 
towels,  from  representative  points  in 
the  States  of— 


Minnesota:  InternatloMal  Fulls. 


I  Alaska. . 
Hawaii. 
Japan... 

Alaska.. 

Hawaii. 
Japan... 

Alaska.. 

Hawaii. 
Japan... 

Alaska.. 

Hawaii. 
Ua|)an. . 


Wisconsin:  Menasha. 


Petroleum  product.".  Including  fuel  oil, 
gasoline,  and  lubricating  oil,  in  pack- 
ages, from  repnsentative  points  in 
the  States  of— 

Wyoming:  Ca."«p<T  or  Sinclair 


f.\laska. 


Hawaii 
Japan. . 


.Mask  a. 


Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


Plumbers'  goo<L<!  from  representative 
points  in  the  States  of— 


.\labama:  Montgomery. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


|.VUi 
IJat 


Vlaskii... 

lawaii 

apan 


{Alaska.. 
Hawaii. 
Japnn... 


To  Seattle 


Rate 


HawaU , 

Japan 

Alaska 

j  Hawaii 

Uapan. 

I  Alaska 
ITawaU 
Japan 


\laska. 


) 


Minimum 
weight 


CenU 

512 
'      2G0 

445 

[      260 


211 

ISO 
165 

98 

185 

118 
220 

152 
229 
152 
253 
169 


2S6 
134 
120 
12B 
114 
271 
135 
120 
129 
114 
303 
136 
120 
129 
114 


321 
297 

195 

401 
371 

19S 

431 
445 

2V9 

361 
334 

196 


Poundt 

20,000 
30,000 
20.000 
30,000 


40,000 
60,000 

80.000 
40,000 
60.000 

80.000 

40.000 
60.000 

80.000 
40.000 
60,000 

80,000 

40.000 
60.000 

80.000 

40.000 
60.000 

80.000 


248 
241 

219 
296 

259 

238 


248 
140 


405 
340 
336 


Rat«s  are  in  c«nts  per  100  pounds 


Item 


30.000 
60.000 
80.000 
60.000 
80.000 
30.000 
60,000 
80.000 
60.000 
80,000 
30,000 
60,000 
80.000 
60,000 
80,000 


30,000 
40,000 

36,000 

30,000 
40.000 

36,000 

30.000 
40.000 

36.000 

30.000 
40.000 

36,000 


26.000 
'30,000 
» 3f).  000 
•40,000 

40.000 

26,000 
130,000 
•36,000 
•40,000 

40,000 


30.000 
50,000 


40,000 
30.000 
40,000 


14 


15 


Description  and  origins 


Pluml>ers'  goods— Continued 
IllinoU:  Chicago 


For  movement 
beyond  to— 


WLscoivsin:  Kohler. 


Rooflng  or  building  materials,  from  rep- 
resentative ix)ints  in  tlie  States  of— 


.\laska.. 
Hawaii. 
Japan... 
Alaska.. 
Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


If. 


Nebraska:  Omaha. 


New  Me.\i<«:  .\ll>uquer<iuc- 


Tetmessee:  Memphis. 


■^oap  or  wa.<<hing  conii>ounds,  from 
repn-senlative  (loints  iu  the  States 
of- 


lUinois:  Chicago. 


Alaska. 

HawaU. 
Japan.. 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


Alaska.. 

Hawaii. 
Japan. . 


Neltraska:  Omaha. 


Ohio:  Cincinnati. 


Stoves,  cooking  or  beating,  from  repre- 
sentative points  In  the  States  of— 


Massachusetts:  Boston. 


.Michigan:  Holland. 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan.. 

Alaska. 


Alaska. 

HawaU. 
Japan.. 


Alaska. 


Hawaii 
Japani.. 


18 


Tennessee:  Chattanooga. 


West  Virginia:  Wheeling. 


19 


Tires,  pneumatic,  from  representative 
points  in  the  States  of— 


Ohio:  Akron. 


Pennsylvania:  Consbohocken. 


Alaska. 

Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


Alaska . 

I  Hawaii. 
Japan.. 


Vehicles,  motor,  freight,  or  passenger, 
from  representiitive  i)Oints  in  the 
States  of— 


(Alaska, 
hlawaii. 
(Japan.. 

(Alaska. 
'I  Hawaii. 
I  Uapan.. 


Michigan:  Detroit  or  Pontiac. 


To  Seattle 


Rate 


Minimum 
weight 


Hawaii 

Japan 

Alaska 

HawaU 

JaiNin 


Cent* 

33S 

332 

[      243 

326 

r      332 
I       243 


236 
192 
187 

221 

247 
206 
187 

172 

247 
206 
187 

286 


296 
236 
213 

2ae 

36S 
204 

192 

222 

235 
224 

236 


439 
363 
446 
370 
384 
MS 
391 
325 
384 
318 
301 
326 
403 
333 
410 
340 


Alaska. 

Hawaii 
Japan.. 


329 
336 
345 
352 


u  1,058 

i«751 

i'783 
"662 


Poun4* 

40.000 

30.UOO 

40.000 
40,  (MM) 
30.000 
40,000 


40,000 
60.000 
70.000 

40.000 

40.000 
60.000 
70.000 

40.000 

40,000 
60.  (KX) 
70,000 

40,000 


30.000 
40.  UK) 
60,000 

40.000 

30.000 
4U.UO0 
60,000 

40.000 

lo.noo 
<«,uoo 

40.000 


■•  18.400 
>■  24.000 
"•25.800 
»  33.  600 
>•  18.  400 
u  24.000 
■•25.800 
u  33. 600 
M  18,400 
"  24.000 
l«iS.UOO 
1"  33,600 
W  1H,4<I0 
l>  24.000 
••A  800 
1133.600 
M  18. 400 
u  24, 000 
••28,800 
"33,600 
«•  18, 400 
»  34, 000 
••  25. 800 
»  33. 6(10 
»•  18.  *«) 
»  24.  rtW 
'•  25,  800 
■I  33. 600 
'•  1X.4»W 
■>  24.0IIO 
'«  24.  SOO 
»  33,  600 


35.000 
3.1.  000 
35.000 
35,000 


II  10.000 
>«  12,000 
i»  16.000 
"  12.000 
'«  15.0UO 

"ao.ooo 

!•  10. 000 
"•12,000 
»  16.800 
»  18.000 
"  19,000 
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Statement  showing  that  rail  rates  to  Seattle,  Waxh.,  for  movements  beyond  are  higher  to  Alaska  generally  than  to  Hawaii  and  Japan-  Con. 
(Rates  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Juiwn  as  shown  apply  via  the  same  r.iilroad  routes  and  even  In  the  same  trains  on  the  same  date) 


Rates  are  In  cents  per  100  pounds 


Item 


19 


Description  and  origins 


Vehicles,  mt.tor.  freight,  or  passenger, 
from  representative  ixiLnis  in  tnc 
States  of— Continued 


Wlseoii.vin:  Kenosha. 


For  movement 
lieyond  to— 


To  Seattle 


Rate 


Alaska. 


Hawaii. 
Japan. . 


Ceiili 

» 1,000 

i«714 
i'783 
"498 


Minimum 
weight 


roundt 


»  10. 000 
•«  12,000 
»  16,000 
»  12,000 
>«  15,000 
■•20.000 
■•10,000 
■•12,000 
»  16,800 
n  18,000 
"  19.000 


Rate*  are  in  c«nts  per  100  pounds 


Item 


20 


Di'scription  and  origins 


Wa.llward,  from  representative  points 
in  the  States  of— 


For  movement . 
beyond  to— 


To  Seattle 


Rate 


New  York:  Buffalo. 


South  Carolina:  Columbia. 


CenU 

Alaska j  *** 

1  165 

Hawaii \  ,o« 

Japan /  '^ 

Alaska |  ^ 

I  186 

HawaU |  223 

Japan I  300 


I 


Minimum 
weight 


Povnd' 


40,000 

nsaooo 

»«60,000 
«  JO.000 
••60.000 

40,000 
"50.000 
x  60. 000 

40.000 
0  50.0111) 
••60.000 


«  Cars  not  over  40  ((■et  7  inches  in  length  inside  meajturement. 

»  Cars  over  40  feet  7  inclies  to  50  feet  6  inclies  in  length  In.side  measurement. 

»  Rrites  do  not  applv  on  (a^  Articles  which  on  iiccount  of  dimensions  cannot  be 
loade<l  through  the  side  door  of  a  40'7"  lK)xcar;  (b)  clu.ss  A  A  B  e^i'loiives;  (o  cor- 
rosive U(julds.  ,  ,      „  ,,  I   , 

•  .'i**  par  Sunder  "Applications  and  .\uthoritles  for  Raie-s    t>elow. 

» In  closeJ  cars  not  excee<llng  50  feet  6  inches  or  on  open  car.<  not  e\c'ee<lme  .53  feet 

•  In  cIo.se<l  cars  e\cee<lin(r  .V)  feet  6  inches  or  on  open  cars  excee<ling  53  feet  <>  inche.". 
'  Not  over  42  feet  •"■  inches  in  length  inside  measurement. 

•  Over  42  fMt  6  indies  to  :a)  feet  6  imhe.«.  in  length  msidc  measurement. 

•  Over  .V)  U-vl  6  inches  in  length  inside  mea.<iurerucnt. 

■•  Cars  less  than  40  feet  T  Inches  In  length  in.slde  mea-surement. 

>■  Cars  40  feet  7  Inches  to  Hi  feet  6  inches  In  length  inside  measurement. 

■'  Passenger. 

■•  Cars  in  Wngth,  ln.si<le  measurement,  not  over  41  feet  6  Inches. 

'•  Cars  in  length,  inside  nie:isurenient.  over  41  fc<t  li  inches  to  .11  feet. 

■  »  Cars  in  k-iipth.  inside  measurenient,  51  feet  to  65  feet  6  iudies. 

■•  Freight. 

■'  Freight  or  pa.ssenger.  ^      ......        w 

■•  Cars  in  leJigtli,  Inside  mea.'oinnunf,  over  36  fe<  t  b  mches  to  41  f<-'t  ».  mches. 

'»  Cars  in  kiipth.  Inside  mea>«urcment.  over  41  feet  0  Inches  to  11  fe«-t  »  uuhes. 

"  Cars  in  length.  Insi<le  mea.siirement.  over  4»t  feet  7  inches  to  42  feet. 

«■  Cars  in  kngth.  inside  measurement,  over  42  feet  to  50  feet  x  inches. 

n  Cars  ui  length,  inside  me;i.surement.  over  .Vi  feel  8  inches. 

»  .Not  over  4<i  feet  7  inches  in  Ungth.  inside  measurement. 

»•  Over  4<;  fett  7  inches  to  5(i  fwt  6  inches  in  lenplb.  insid.  mc  isiirciiirnt. 


-irPLICATIOXS  AM>   .It-THOBITIES  FOB  B.\TES 

I  Rates  applicable  for  export  to  .Maska  shown  herein  are  the  rates  published  in 
Truns-Cortinentid  Freight  Bureau  Tariff  -No.  l-I.  I.C.C.  1627.  Rates  include  all 
ex  jMirie  increasis  but  do  not  include  terminal  or  iwrt  charges.  Therefore,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  various  terminal  charges  widens  the  discriminations  as  shown. 

2.  Rates  applic-.»ble  for  exix)rt  to  Hawuii  and  Japan  are  also  applicable  on  traffic 
destined  to  and  consigned  through  to  joints  west  of  the  170th  meridian,  west  longi- 
tude, and  east  of  tl»e  3oth  meridian,  east  longitude,  also  traffic  destined  to  the  west 
coastofMexico,  west  coast  of  Central  America  or  west  coast  of  South  America.  Rates 
are  published  in  TriUis-Continental  Freight  Bureau  Tariff  No.  29-L,  I.C.C.  I»i2»"., 
and  apply  to  shii)side,  including  terminal  charges.  Kates  slwwn  include  all  ex  parte 
increases.  ,      ^  ..  -  i.      ■ 

3.  Rates  on  freight  generally  described  as  "freight,  all  kinds  (see  item  .  herein i. 
applv  in  the  al>sence  of  other  six'cific  commodity  rates.  Through  rates  arc  published 
generallv  from  jwints  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Chicago.  III.  As  example, 
from  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  from  Rome.  N.y  .,  the  rates  are  constructed  on  a  Chicago. 
Ill  .  combination,  using  New  York  Central  Railroad  Tariff  .No.  3200-1,  I.C.C.  19»o, 
to  Chiciigo,  111.  Rates  beyond  are  published  in  Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureau 
Tariff  No.  29-L,  I.C.C.  1626. 

4.  Where  rates  are  shown  for  different  mniimuin  weights,  the  tariffs  provide  that 
the  lowest  charges  apply,  deiK'ndent  u|)on  the  ;ictual  weight  of  the  shipment. 


THROUGH  SERVICE  AND  JOINT 
RATES  FOR  CARRIERS  SERVING 
ALASKA  AND  HAWAII 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  through 
service  and  joint  rates  for  carriers  serv- 
ing Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other 
States  and  to  establish  a  joint  board  to 
review  such  rates.  This  identical  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Congress, 
but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House. 

I  am  reintroducing  it  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  unconvinced  of  last  year 
uill  better  understand  the  commercial 
need  of  the  economies  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  for  such  a  measure.  Shippers 
and  consumers  in  the  mainland  States 
assume  a  single  bill  of  lading  and  a 
single  transportation  charge;  they  are 
detached  from  such  problems.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  however,  are  detached  only 
in  geography.  This  fact  magnifies  trans- 
portation convenience  and   cost. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  report  ac- 
companying last  year's  bill  will  illus- 
trate the  present  state  of  the  law  and 
the  nature  of  the  problem: 

The  regulatory  pattern  for  trarisportatlon 
between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other 
States  Is  a  complex  one  Involving  numer- 
ous statutes  and  several  regulatory  agen- 
cies. The  present  regulatory  scheme  does 
not     encourage     economic     Interchange     of 


goods  between  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and 
the  other  States. 

Rate  regulation  particularly  should  be  so 
established  as  to  facilitate  the  free  flow  of 
commerce.  When  the  point  is  reached  in 
regulation  that  the  movement  of  goods  is 
cumbersome  and  expensive,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  simplify  the  entire  procedure. 
Such  steps  are  needed  for  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  transportation. 

Often.  In  order  to  move  goods  between 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  by  a  .shipper  with 
each  one  of  the  carriers  handling  the  traf- 
flc.  If  five  carriers  are  Involved  in  moving  the 
goods  from  origin  to  destination,  fi%'e  sepa- 
rate contracts  are  necessary,  and  five  sepa- 
rate rates  must  be  ascertained,  often  from  a 
large  number  of  tariffs  on  file  with  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  at  different  locations.  This 
is  expensive  and  time  consuming  both  to 
shippers  and  carriers.  In  addition,  each  of 
the  carriers  with  which  such  contracts  are 
made  is  liable  for  loss  and  damage  that  may 
occur  only  while  the  freight  Is  being  handled 
by  that  carrier.  The  fixing  of  such  liability 
on  a  carrier  when  a  number  of  transportation 
companies  have  handled  the  freight  places  a 
great  burden  on  the  shipper;  In  fact,  the  sit- 
uation is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
which  existed  before  the  passage  of  the 
original  act  to  regulate  commerce  in  1887 
(S.  Rept.  No.  1271,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  overcome  these  and  other  handicaps 
now  involved  in  moving  traffic  jointly  by 
a  number  of  carriers  between  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  and  the  other  States.    Passage 


of  the  legislation  would  allow  the  ship- 
per to  make  one  contract  with  the  origi- 
nating carrier  on  behalf  of  all  carriers 
handling  the  goods,  and  to  ascertain  the 
rate  for  the  through  movement  by  con- 
sulting a  single  tariff.  The  shipping 
contract  would  call  for  the  payment  of 
a  single  transportation  charge. 

On  a  superficial  reading,  it  might  ap- 
pear that  Alaskans  and  Hawaiians.  how- 
ever small  this  legislative  request,  are 
running  counter  to  that  dictum  of  the 
New  Frontier:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you."  Quite  the 
contrary  is  true.  The  President  and  his 
agency  adviser.  Dean  Landis.  have  many 
times  emphasized  the  need  for  collabo- 
ration and  coordination  between  regu- 
latory bodies.  This  bill  provides  the 
ideal  testing  ground  for  such  a  con- 
cept. It  would  be  comix)sed  of  one 
member  each  from  among  the  member- 
ship of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  to 
serve  for  1  year  but  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. 

The  joint  board  would  pass  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  joint  rates  and  related 
matters  referred  to  it  by  either  ICC. 
FMB,  or  CAB.  Such  referrals  would 
be  made  by  any  one  of  these  regulatoiT 
bodies,  acting  either  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  upon  complaint  by  a  shipper, 
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consignee,  or  carrier.  If  coordination  or 
regulatory  action  fails  in  this  structure 
and  atmosphere,  there  can  be  sound 
doubt  of  ever  achieving  it. 

Finally,  the  bill  introduced  today  is 
quite  possibly  less  than  the  absolute 
vord  on  the  subject.  Hearings  will  be 
held  and  constructive  changes  or 
amendments  will  be  welcomed  from  all 
interested  sources.  The  ICC  was  a 
formidable  institution  almost  70  years 
before  Alaska  and  Hawaii  became  States 
and  the  New  Frontier  gained  status.  If 
a?e  can  be  equaled  with  maturity,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  ICC  will  bring  patience 
and  wi.sdom  to  this  problem  close  to  our 
new  hearts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
, ferred. 

1  The  bill  (S.  1725)  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  service  and  joint 
rates  for  carriers  serving  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  and  the  other  States  and  to  es- 
;  tablish  a  joint  board  to  review  such 
rates,  introduced  by  Mr.  B.^rxLEXT.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE    EDUCATION 

ACT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
relating  to  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1726)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hill,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Hill  is  as 

follows : 

Department  of 
He.alth,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  April  21,  1961. 
The  Pkesidint, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  F>resident:  I  am  enclosing  lor 
your  consideration  a  proposed  blU  to  extend 
and  greatly  Improve  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  recommendations  It 
embodies  have  been  developed  pursuant  to 
the  statement  in  your  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  February  20,  1961:  "I  shall  subse- 
quently ask  the  Congress  to  amend  and  ex- 
pand the  student  loan  and  other  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.'" 

The  principal  proposals  are  set  forth  In 
the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  Loans  to  college  and  university  stu- 
dents (title  n)  :  Make  permanent  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  and  provide  for  adequate 
financing  of  student  loan  funds. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  act  be  amended 
to  authorize  continuing  Federal  appropria- 
tions sufficient  to  enable  participating  In- 
stitutions to  maintain  student  loan  funds 
adequate  to  meet  all  legitimate  demands  for 
student  loans  In  the  future.  The  contribu- 
tions which  the  Federal  Government  and 
tlie  institutions  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
to  the  funds.  In  order  to  maintain  them  at 
desired  levels,  will  gradually  diminish  as  the 


program   matxires   and   as   loans   are   repaid 
with  Interest. 

It  Is  further  proposed  that  the  proTlslon 
for  forgiveness  of  up  to  one-half  of  the  loan 
for  borrowers  who  become  teachers  In  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  also  borrowers  who  be- 
come teachers  In  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  also 
raise  the  celling  on  annual  Federal  con- 
tributions to  a  single  institutional  student 
loan  fund  from  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

Under  the  title  II  program  more  than 
200,000  students  In  1.400  participating  Insti- 
tutions have  received  educational  loans. 
Furthermore,  through  the  Influence  of  this 
program,  loans  have  become  one  of  the 
major  forms  of  financial  assistance  to  col- 
lege and  university  students.  This  highly 
successful  program  has  brought  us  consid- 
erably closer  to  the  objective  stated  In  the 
act:  "to  give  assurance  that  no  student  of 
ability  win  be  denied  an  opportunity  for 
higher  education  because  of  financial  need." 
In  our  Judgment  It  should  be  continued  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

2.  Strengthening  of  selected  areas  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  instruction  (title 
ni)  :  Continue  for  3  additional  years  the 
programs  of  financial  assistance  for  strength- 
ening science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  language  Instruction  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

We  recommend  that  education  in  physical 
fitness  be  added  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Federal  funds  may  be  used  under  title  III; 
the  ImpKjrtance  of  sound  bodies  as  well  as 
sound  minds  cannot  be  overemphasized  In 
the  crucial  years  ahead. 

Another  amendment  would  permit  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  adjust  the 
amovmts  reserved  for  loans  to  private 
schools  (within  the  present  limit  of  12  per- 
cent of  annual  appropriations  under  the 
title)  to  the  sums  needed  to  meet  antic- 
ipated demands  for  loans,  and  to  reallot 
to  schools  In  other  States  amounts  found 
to  be  In  excess  of  the  loan  needs  of  private 
schools  In  the  States  to  which  the  amounts 
were  originally  allotted.  We  are  also  rec- 
ommending that  the  Interest  rate  on  loans 
to  nonprofit  private  schools  be  based  on 
the  yields  of  Government  bonds  of  com- 
parable maturities,  rather  than  on  yields 
of  all  outstanding  bonds.  In  order  to  ad- 
just the  rate  more  cloeely  to  the  actual 
cost  of  the  loans  to  the  Government,  and 
that  the  rate  be  calculated  on  an  annual 
rather  than  a  monthly  basis;  these  changes 
will  reduce  somewhat  the  Interest  rate  on 
these  loans,  facilitate  administration,  and 
provide  greater  certainty  of  loan  terms  on 
the  part  of  applicants  for  loans. 

Authority  would  also  be  provided  foe 
the  Commissioner  to  reallot  funds  which 
he  determines  any  State  Is  unable  to  use 
during  any  year  in  carrying  out  the  State 
and  local  programs  for  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment for  science,  mathematics,  modern  for- 
eign languages,  and  physical  fitness  Instruc- 
tion. 

Title  III  has  greatly  aided  and  stimu- 
lated Improved  statewide  leadership  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  modern  foreign 
language  instruction  and  has  Increased  the 
availability  and  quality  of  the  laboratories 
and  other  special  equipment  and  facilities 
needed  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  these  fields  of  study.  The  pro- 
posed 3 -year  extension  of  this  title  will 
provide  an  opportunity,  toward  the  end  of 
the  period,  to  appraise  its  effectiveness  and 
its  long-range  relationship  to  measures  for 
more  general  assistance  to  oux  public 
schools,  such  as  those  which  you  recently 
proposed  to  the  Congress. 

3.  Graduate  feUowshlp  program  (title  IV)  : 
Make  permanent  and  substantially  enlarge 
and  extend  the  program  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships. 


We  propose  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
new  fellowships  to  be  awarded  annually  be 
Increased  from  1.600  to  6,000,  with  up  to 
2,500  to  be  awarded  to  persons  accepted  by 
Institutions  establishing  new  or  expanded 
graduate  programs  as  under  the  present  title. 
The  remainder  would  be  awarded  to  persons 
selected  by  the  Commission  for  study  in  any 
graduate  programs  at  any  Institutions  ot 
higher  education. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  be  authorized  to  appoint  sub- 
stitutes for  fellowships  vacated  before  the 
full  term  is  used.  This  Is  not  now  possible 
under  the  act. 

We  propose  that  the  cost-of -education  al- 
lowance to  the  Institution  attended  by  a 
fellowship  holder  be  fixed  at  $2,500  per  fel- 
low In  new  or  expanded  graduate  program.s. 
and  at  $2,000  In  other  programs.  In  lieu  of 
the  varying  amounts  now  authorized.  Ex- 
perience Indicates  that  these  amounts  are 
well  within  the  average  coats  Involved,  and 
that  the  administrative  burdens  to  the  In- 
stitutions and  the  Federal  Government  of 
determining  costs  on  a  fellow-by-fellow  basis 
are  not  warranted.  Also,  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  amounts  of  stipends  for  the 
fellows  would  be  made  more  flexible  so  tlmt 
they  could  readily  be  adjusted  In  the  light  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  and  other  rele- 
vant factors,  by  making  the  amounts  thereof 
subject  to  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

We  would  amend  the  act  to  give  preference 
in  the  award  of  fellowships  to  those  who  In- 
tend to  teach  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  weU  as  to  those  who  Intend  to 
teach  In  Instltuticins  of  higher  learning. 

The  graduate  fellowship  program  under 
title  IV  has.  In  our  Judgment,  gone  a  long 
way  toward  fulfilling  the  objectives  of 
strengthening  and  expanding  graduate  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country.  This  title, 
with  Its  emphasis  on  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunities for  doctoral  candidates  In  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  on  the  award 
of  fellowships  to  persons  who  contemplate 
careers  In  teaching.  Is  due  to  provide  soon 
a  much  needed  Increment  to  the  faculty 
needs  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  In 
view  of  the  estimated  need  for  22.500  addi- 
tional new  faculty  members  each  year,  how- 
ever, greatly  Increased  efforts  are  necessary. 
The  successful  experience  which  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  had  with  tlUe  IV.  In 
cooperation  with  the  graduate  schools  of 
the  country,  clearly  Indicates  to  us  that  this 
program,  enlarged  and  placed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  can  and  will  play  a  key  role  In 
assuring  that  requisite  faculty  will  be  avail- 
able to  train  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  young  men  and  women  who  will  be  en- 
tering upon  higher  education  In  the  coming 
years. 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (title 
V)  :  Continue  the  proj^rnm  for  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing.  Including  Identifica- 
tion and  encouragement  of  able  secondary 
Echool  students,  for  an  additional  3  years, 
and  extend  it  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

We  also  propose  that  additional  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  to  State  educational 
agencies  on  a  matching  basis  for  Improved 
statewide  leadership  m  this  field.  The  lack 
of  such  funds  has  seriously  handicapped  the 
States  In  the  effective  administration  of  the 
program  during  the  past  3  years. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  progrnm 
be  augmented  by  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner to  award  tralneesh'.ps  to  selected  In- 
dividuals who  are  able  and  willing  to  under- 
take specialized  training  In  guidance  and 
counseling  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  program  authorized  by  title  V  has 
significantly  increased  the  emphasis  upon 
excellence  in  our  secondary  schools.  It  has 
helped  direct  the  attention  of  the  school  and 
the  community  to  young  people  of  talent,  has 
helped  counsel  these  students  to  take  the 
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necessary  subjects  for  college  entrance,  and 
has  aided  them  In  securing  entrance  Into 
higher  Institutions.  Nevertheless,  the  drop- 
ping out  of  talented  young  people  t>efore 
completion  of  secondary  school  continues 
to  preclude  entrance  Into  college  lor  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  them.  The  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  sustain  these  losses.  Intensified 
efforts  must  be  made  through  enlarged  and 
Improved  programs  of  testing,  counseling, 
and  guidance,  to  retain  our  youth  In  the  ed- 
ucational stream  until  they  have  attained 
their  optimum  level  of  formal  Instruction. 

5.  Language  development  program  (title 
VI >  :  Make  permanent  the  programs  of  mod- 
ern foreign  language  centers  and  Institutes 
We  recommend,  also,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  en- 
able teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages, 
Including  college  teachers,  to  obtain  ad- 
vanced training  In  the  foreign  country  or 
area  where  the  language  they  teach  Is  com- 
monly used,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to 
arrange  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  esUbllshment  of  Institutes  In 
the  field  of  English  as  well  as  modern  for- 
eign languages. 

Title  VI  already  recognizes  the  essential 
unity  of  the  study  of  a  language  with  the 
study  of  the  total  culture  of  which  the 
language  Is  a  part.  To  provide  for  advanced 
training  of  foreign  language  teachers  In  the 
countries  of  the  languages  they  teach  Is  to 
give  a  logical  extension  to  this  recognition. 
No  amount  of  academic  study  can  substitute 
for  actual  Immersion  In  the  culture  being 
studied. 

The  adding  of  English  to  the  language 
development  field  wovild  accomplish  two 
Important  purposes  It  would  remove  a 
technical  barrier  which  now  prevents  the 
act  from  being  iised  to  assist  In  essential 
language  Instruction  for  the  very  significant 
numbers  of  Americans  whose  native  tongue 
Is  not  English.  Of  even  broader  significance, 
however.  Is  the  crucial  p>06ition  of  English 
as  a  keystone  discipline  of  the  entire  learn- 
ing process,  on  which  hinges  the  student's 
progress  In  other  languages,  as  well  as  In 
other  parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  without 
which  he  cannot  use  his  talents  to  full  ad- 
vantage In  his  chosen  career. 

The  timeliness  and  effectiveness  of  title 
VI  are  attested  on  every  hand.  It  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  a  national  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  language  skills  as  a  part  of 
the  training  of  every  American  who  serves 
abroad.  Our  posture  of  leadership  In  the 
world  today  Indicates  that  millions  of 
Americans  will  In  the  future  be  called  upon 
to  serve  their  country  abroad  Particularly 
will  they  be  needed  to  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  economic,  educational,  and 
other  services  of  underdeveloped  nations, 
pursuant  to  programs  which  you  have  rec- 
ommended, such  as  that  of  the  Peace  Corpte. 
Enhanced  language  skills  are  an  essential 
Ingredient  of  our  education  system  If  we 
are  to  play  our  proper  role  in  the  world  of 
the  future. 

6.  Special  educational  media — research 
and  experimentation  (title  VII)  :  Extend  the 
program  of  research  and  experimentation  In 
the  more  effective  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  lor 
educational  purposes  for  a  period  of  3  years 
without  change. 

During  the  next  few  years  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  conclude  exhaustive  studies  now  un- 
derway of  the  relationship  of  the  several 
media  to  the  Improvement  of  Instruction. 
We  can  then  reach  sounder  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  future  direction  and  content 
of  this  program. 

7.  Area  vocational  education  programs 
(title  VIII):  Extend  this  program  lor  an 
additional  3  years  without  change. 

Title  VIII  has  been  an  Important  stimulus 
in  the  strengthening  ol  instruction  In  tech- 
nical subjects  vital  to  our  national  delense 
and  well-being.     We  believe  that  considera- 


tion ol  possible  amendments  to  this  title 
should  be  deferred  until  we  have  In  hand  the 
findings  of  the  group  which  you  have  di- 
rected me  to  convene  for  the  study  of  the 
National  Vocational  Education  Act. 

8.  Improvement  of  educational  statistics 
( title  X I  :  Make  permanent  the  program  au- 
thorized by  section  1009,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  statistical  services  of  State  educa- 
tional agencies. 

This  program  has  played  an  Important 
part  In  Improving  and  expanding  State  edu- 
cational statistics  programs  Under  the 
Btlmulatlon  of  section  1009,  40  States  have 
Installed  automatic  data  processing  systems 
and,  through  these  and  other  Innovations, 
have  greatly  expanded  and  Improved  their 
statistical  reporting  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

We  are  recommending,  however,  that  the 
program  be  enlarged  and  that  greater  em- 
phasis be  given  to  the  relation  between  State 
and  National  educational  statistics.  The 
Federal  Government's  Interest  In  the  availa- 
bility of  timely,  basic,  and  accurate  statisti- 
cal data  can  be  served  only  If  the  Federal 
Government  stands  ready  to  contribute  as  a 
partner  to  the  adequate  financing  of  State 
statistical  programs. 

9.  Improvement  of  Office  of  Education 
administrative  authority  (title  X)  :  Improve 
the  ability  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  ad- 
minister this  and  lU  other  functions  by 
authorizing  the  delegation  of  authority, 
appointment  of  advisory  committees,  exer- 
cise of  research  authority  through  grants 
and  contracts.  Interchange  of  personnel  with 
States,  and  acceptance  of  gilts. 

The  above  amendments  are  needed  in  or- 
der to  enable  the  Commissioner  ol  Education 
to  carry  out  more  effectively  his  lunctlons 
under  this  act  and  other  acts  administered 
by  the  Office. 

10.  Disclaimer  affidavit  requirement  (title 
X)  :  Amend  section  1000(1)  so  as  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  Individual  recipients  ol 
payments  or  loans  must  execute  an  affidavit 
disclaiming  subversive  bellels  and  affilia- 
tions. 

Repeal  of  this  affidavit  would  remove  a 
provision  which  has  been  opposed  by  many 
outstanding  educators. 

11.  Appropriation  authorizations: 
Throughout  the  act.  the  ceilings  on  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
would  be  eliminated. 

Such  a  change  would  leave  to  the  normal 
budgetary  and  appropriation  process  each 
year  the  determination  ol  the  Federal  lunds 
which  would  be  made  available  lor  carrying 
out  the  various  provisions  ol  the  act  In  rela- 
tion to  changing  needs. 

In  my  judgment  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  has  been  a  successful  demon- 
stration of  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Identify  and  provide  for  those 
special  aspects  of  education  which  are  pat- 
ently In  the  national  Interest  and  to  do  so 
without  Impinging  on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  States  and  higher  education  Institutions. 
Most  Importantly,  It  has  been  aimed  at  the 
identification  of  talent  and  the  stimulation 
of  excellence.  I  am  confident  that  Its  con- 
tinuance under  the  provisions  recommended 
herein  Is  fully  justified,  and  I  heartily  rec- 
ommend such  action  to  you. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Abraham  Ribicoff, 

Secretary. 


AMENDMENT   OF   MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettJ,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  amend  section 
510(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  to  provide  for  the  trade-in  of  obso- 


lete vessels  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  new  vessels  either  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  construc- 
tion contract  or  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  following  my  re- 
marks a  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
bill  and  the  legislative  history  leading 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1728*  to  amend  section  510 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to 
provide  for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete  ves- 
sels in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  new  vessels,  either  at  the  time  of  ex- 
ecuting the  consti-uction  contract  or  at 
the  time  of  delivery  of  the  new  vessel, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Engle  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bartlett>,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46 
U.S.C.  1160)    Is  amended  by: 

(1)  Striking  the  present  subsection  (bi 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  construc- 
tion ol  new.  sale,  and  efficient  vessels  to 
carry  the  domestic  and  lorelgn  waterborne 
commerce  ol  the  United  States,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  provisions 
ol  this  section,  to  acquire  any  obsolete  ves- 
sel In  exchange  lor  an  allowance  ol  credit. 
Any  agreement  made  by  the  Commission 
under  this  section  shall  provide  that  the 
obsolete  vessel  shall  be  translerred  to  the 
Commission,  at  the  owners  election  made 
upon  execution  ol  such  agreement,  either  at 
the  time  the  owner  contracts  lor  the  con- 
struction or  purchase  ol  a  new  vessel  or  at 
the  time  ol  delivery  ol  the  new  vessel  to  the 
owner.  The  amount  ol  the  allowance  shall 
be  determined  at  the  time  ol  the  transler 
ol  the  obsolete  vessel  to  the  Commission.  In 
the  event  the  obsolete  vessel  is  transferred 
to  the  Commission  at  the  time  the  owner 
contracts  lor  the  construction  or  purchase 
ol  the  new  vessel,  the  allowance  shall  not  be 
paid  to  the  owner  ol  the  obsolete  vessel, 
but  shall  be  applied  upon  the  purchase  price 
ol  a  new  vessel.  In  the  case  ol  a  new  ves- 
sel constructed  under  the  provisions  ol  this 
Act,  such  allowance  may,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, be  applied  upon  the  cash  payments 
required  under  this  Act.  In  case  the  new 
vessel  Is  not  constructed  under  the  pro- 
visions ol  this  Act,  the  allowance  shall,  upon 
transler  ol  the  obsolete  vessel  to  the  Com- 
mission, be  paid,  lor  the  account  ol  the 
owner,  to  the  shipbuilder  constructing  such 
new  vessel.  In  the  event  that  title  to  the 
obsolete  vessel  Is  translerred  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  time  ol  delivery  ol  the  new  ves- 
sel, the  allowance  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
owner's  capital  reserve  lund. 

"In  any  case  where  at  the  time  ol  enact- 
ment hereol  a  new  vessel  Is  under  construc- 
tion pursuant  to  a  contract  executed  by  an 
owner  ol  an  obsolete  vessel,  lor  which  new 
vessel  a  credit  against  the  transler  to  the 
Commission  ol  an  obsolete  vessel  has  not 
heretolore  been  allowed  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  ol  the  construction  contract,  the 
Commission,  upon  application  ol  such  owner 
within  ninety  days  after  enactment  hereol. 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  an  obsolete  vessel  at 
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the  time  of  delivery  of  said  new  vessel,  In 
exchange  for  an  allowance  which  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  owner's  capital  reserve 
fund." 

(2)  Striking  the  present  s^ibsectlon  (d) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  allowance  for  an  obsolete  vessel 
shall  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
such  vessel  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  maJsing  such  determination  the 
Commission  shall  consider:  (1)  the  scrap 
value  of  the  obsolete  vessel  both  In  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  markets,  (2)  the  depreci- 
ated value  bEised  on  a  twenty  or  twenty-flve 
year  life,  whichever  is  applicable  to  the  obso- 
lete vessel,  and  (3)  the  market  value  thereof 
for  operation  In  the  world  trade  or  in  the 
foreign  or  domestic  trade  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  event  the  obsolete  vessel  is 
transferred  to  the  Commission  at  the  time 
the  owner  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  vessel,  and  the  owner  uses  such 
vessel  during  the  period  of  construction  of 
the  new  vessel,  the  allowance  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  representing  the  fair 
value  of  such  use.  The  rate  for  the  use 
of  the  obsolete  vessel  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Comnxlssion  for  the  entire  period  of  such 
use  &t  the  time  of  execution  of  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  vessel." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Engl£  is  as  follows: 

Section  5l0ib).  Mkechant  Marine  Act, 
1936 — Lecisl-^tivk    History 

Section  510(b).  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  authorized  the  Maritime  Comm:.';sion 
to  acquire  obsolete  vessels  in  exchange  for 
an  allowance  of  credit,  In  order  to  promote 
new  construction.     It  further  provided: 

"The  amount  of  such  allowance  shall  be 
determined  at  the  time  the  owner  contracts 
for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  a  new 
vessel.  The  allowance  shall  not  be  paid  to 
the  owner  of  the  obsolete  vessel  but  shall  be 
applied  upon  the  purchase  price  of  a  new 
vessel   •    •   •." 

Question  has  k>€en  raised  whether  the  leg- 
islative history  diccioses  any  reason  for  de- 
termining the  allowance  at  the  time  the 
owner  contracts  for  the  construction  or 
purchase  of  a  new  vessel,  as  opposed  to  the 
time  of  delivery  of  the  new  vessel.  The 
answer  is  that  the  legislative  history  con- 
tains nothing  bearing  directly  on  this  point. 
The  legislative  history  discloses  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Section  510  was  first  enacted,  together 
with  other  amendments,  in  1939.  The  lan- 
guage of  section  510(b)  appeared  verbatim 
in  the  original  bill  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Bland  on  March  20,  1939  (H.R.  5130) .  It  wac 
enacted  Into  law  without  change  or  com- 
ment pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry. 

2.  Section  510  was  proposed  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  as  a  measure  to  promote 
new  construction  and  to  provide  the  owner 
of  U.S. -flag  tonnage  with  a  partial  measure 
of  relief  from  the  provisions  of  section  9. 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  prohibiting  transfer  to 
foreign  registry  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Commission  (H.  Doc.  208,  76th  Cong,  Ist 
sess ,  1939,  pp.  5-7:  also  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  hearings  on 
H.R.  5130.  7eth  Cong.  1st  sess  ,  1939,  pt.  1. 
PP-  1^)- 

The  Commission,  and  both  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
however,  acknowledged  that  the  bill  did  not 
provide  complete  relief  from  the  restrictions 
of  section  9,  Shipping  Act,  1916;  for  example. 
the  trade-in  provision  was  specifically  con- 
ditioned upon  construction  or  purchase  of 
a  new  vessel  and  the  allowance  was  limited 
to  a  credit  upon  the  purchase  price  rather 
than  a  cash  payment  to  the  owner.  (Ibid. 
See  also  H.  Rept  824,  pp  5-8,  and  S.  Rept. 
724.  pp.  7-10  (!x)th  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
1939).) 


3  Following  the  hearings  before  the 
House  committee.  Moore  &  McCormack  Co.. 
Inc..  suggested  by  letter  to  the  committee 
chairman  that  the  bill  be  "extended  to  per- 
mit the  turn-In  of  obsolete  vessels  when 
their  value  Is  to  be  credited  to  outstanding 
Indebtedness  on  vessels  already  constructed 
under  the  1936  act."  The  Commission 
replied: 

"The  principal  purpose  of  the  Commis- 
sions turn-ln-and-build  proposal  Is  to  stim- 
ulate new  construction,  not  to  reduce  exist- 
ing Indebtedness. 

"The  Commission  concedes  that  obsolete 
tonnage  should  be  removed  from  the  Ameri- 
can market  as  fast  as  possible,  that  the  sug- 
gested amendment  is  reasonable  and  fair  in 
view  of  section  9.  Shipping  Act.  1916,  as 
amended,  and  that  Its  adoption  would  con- 
tribute to  the  stabilization  of  the  Industry. 
The  Commission,  however,  believes  the 
scope  of  Its  turn-ln-and-bulld  proposal 
should  not  now  be  liberalized  to  the  extent 
suggested,  and  prefers  the  more  conserva- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  stated  in  the 
bill.  If  the  present  proposal  is  enacted, 
e.xperlence  In  Its  administration  will  furnish 
a  guide  as  to  whether  extension  of  the  policy 
at  some  future  time  will  be  advisable. 

"The  Conunlsslon  does  not  favor  this  pro- 
posed amendment"  (hearings,  supra,  pt.  II. 
pp.    184-185). 

4.  The  Atlantic  Coastwise  Steamship  As- 
sociation suggested  "elimination  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  (sec.  510(d))  requir- 
ing that  If  the  obsolete  vessel  Is  used  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction  of  the  new 
vessel,  the  allowance  shall  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly" (id.,  p.  183).  The  Commission 
replied : 

"The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  ap- 
proximate the  circumstances  under  which  a 
vessel  would  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 
The  Commission  has  not  heard  of  any  sales 
contracts  providing  that  a  vessel  (or  an 
automobile)  sold  could  be  used  by  the 
vendor  free  of  charge  for  periods  of  10 
months  to  over  a  year.  If  such  sales  con- 
tracts were  made,  no  doubt  the  allowance 
for  the  turn-in  would  reflect  the  concession 
in  question.  The  Commission  does  not 
favor  the  proposed  amendment"  (hearings, 
supra,  pt.  I,  pp.  147-149,  and  pt.  II,  pp. 
183-184). 


TIIE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  ACT 
OP  1961 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr,  Pi-esident.  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSONl,  I  introduce  a  bill  designed  to 
expand  our  exports;  to  authorize  some 
reorganization  and  expansion  of  facili- 
ties for  export  promotion  in  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce;  to  expand  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  small  business  in 
exporting;  to  establish  an  export  credit 
insurance  program  fully  as  effective  as 
those  maintained  by  our  competitors; 
and  for  related  purpKSses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referrred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  evident  for  some  time  that  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  been  increasing  their  share  of  ex- 
ports to  the  foreign  market  while  the 
share  of  the  United  States  has  been  de- 


clining. A  study  rwepared  by  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Commerce  showing  shares 
of  the  export  market  through  1958  indi- 
cates the  trend.  According  to  this  study, 
the  U.S.  loss  In  share  of  the  Asian  market 
for  manufactured  goods  was  $98  million 
in  1958  compared  with  our  share  in  1954- 
56.  That  is  our  share  of  exports  to  all 
countries  of  Asia  excluding  Japan.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  our  loss  amounted 
to  $38  million  in  the  Near  East;  $27  mil- 
lion in  Latin  America;  and  $67  million 
in  Africa. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  since  for- 
eign trade  represents  only  about  3  to  4 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  any  decline 
in  exports.  Others  point  out  that  we 
have  consistently  had  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade,  notwithstanding  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit  amounting  to 
some  $3.4  billion  in  1958.  and  about  $3.8 
billion  during  the  past  2  years. 

There  is  general  agreement,  however, 
that  in  the  light  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
mcnts  deficits  and  for  other  reasons. 
we  cannot  remain  complacent  about  the 
relative  decline  in  the  level  of  our  ex- 
ports. Apart  from  the  long-range  de- 
pendence of  a  healthy,  thriving  economy 
on  expanding  levels  of  international 
trade,  expanded  exports  offer  the  most 
immediate  prospects  for  any  closing  of 
the  balance-of-pajTnents  gap.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  American  business  com- 
munity in  both  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearings  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  hearings  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  support  of  a  vigorous  export 
pi-omotion  program.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  great  majority  of  eminent 
economists  both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. The  President  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  have  urged  a  vigorous 
program  of  trade  promotion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lieves that  anything  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  is  going  to  solve  this 
problem  imless  the  American  business 
community  decides  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  take  a  licking  at  the  hands  of  our 
competitors.  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
confident  that  if  American  Industry  and 
agriculture  and  labor  set  their  mind  to 
it.  the  United  States  can  outproduce  and 
outsell  and  outcompete  any  of  our  com- 
petitors. But  at  the  same  time,  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  provide  governmental  services  at  least 
equal  to  those  being  provided  by  our 
competitors.  The  intent  of  this  bill,  the 
Foreign  Commerce  Act  of  1961.  is  to 
afford  trade  promotion  services  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  Americans  to 
compete  on  more  equal  terms. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would: 

First.  Provide  a  program  of  Govern- 
ment action  to  improve  and  expand  the 
services  necessary  to  assist  U.S.  manu- 
facturers and  businessmen  in  developing 
export  markets. 

Second.  Establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  a  professional  career 
service  to  promote  foreign  commerce  and 
to  assist  United  States  businessmen,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  in  find- 
ing export  opportunities  and  in  expedit- 
ing sales  transactions.  It  would  transfer 
our  commercial  attaches  from  the  opera- 
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tional  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Third.  Authorize  such  reorganization 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
is  necessary  to  sf>eed  up  tlie  flow  of  trade 
infoimation  and  cleaiances  between  an 
exporter  in  Los  Angeles  or  Duluth  or 
New  York  City  and  a  potential  importer 
in  Bombay  or  Buenos  Aiies  or  London; 
and 

Fourth.  Remove  one  of  the  present 
major  obstacles  to  effective  competition 
by  establishing  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  insure  export  credits  against 
both  commercial  and  political  risks. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  export 
ci'edit  insurance  has  basis  in  the  fact 
that  our  competitors  can  piovide  credit 
on  more  libeial  terms  than  are  now 
available  to  American  exporters.  This 
can  be  attributed  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  major  com- 
petitors have  established  pi-ograms  to 
insure  expKjrt  credits  against  both  polit- 
ical risks  and  commercial  risks  in  a 
single  policy.  The  result  is  that  when 
the  terms  of  credit  are  the  determining 
factor  in  making  a  sale,  the  sale  often 
goes  to  our  competitors  because  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  insurance  the 
credits  are  not  made  available  by  Amer- 
ican financial  institutions. 

The  question,  I  believe,  is  not  that  of 
the  merits  of  export  credit  insuiance  as 
such.  In  his  message  on  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit.  President  Kennedy 
recommended  improved  export  ci'edit 
facilities.  There  i.s  general  agreement 
that  we  should  not  continue  the  present 
disjointed  system  under  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  issues  a  policy  to 
insure  against  political  risks  and  the  ex- 
porter then  shops  around  to  find  a  firm 
to  issue  another  policy  to  insure  against 
commercial  risks.  There  is  general 
agreement,  I  believe,  among  American 
exporters  that  what  is  needed  is  a  single 
policy  covering  both  political  and  com- 
mercial risks — or  in  lieu  of  a  single 
policy,  separate  political  and  commercial 
policies  but  both  available  at  local  banks 
or  insurance  companies.  There  is  also 
general  agreement  that  the  exporter 
should  be  able  to  secure  this  policy  on 
reasonable  terms.  I  think  that  there 
are  a  number  of  important  principles 
which  should  be  Incori^orated  in  legisla- 
tion in  this  field: 

Fust.  Maximum  responsibility  for  in- 
suring against  commercial  risks  should 
remain  with  private  enterprise.  The  in- 
surance community  is  now  Issuing  com- 
mercial risk  insurance  and  is  capable  of 
continuing  to  carry  the  major  financial 
burden  of  this  type  of  insurance. 

Second.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
burden  a  Government  agency  with  the 
job  of  actually  issuing  individual  policies 
to  each  exporter.  There  is  no  reason 
to  add  an  estimated  500  to  1,000  per- 
sonnel to  the  staff  of  the  Ex poi-t -Import 
Bank  to  issue  these  policies,  particularly 
when  Insuiance  corporations  or  insur- 
ance pools  are  now  set  up  to  do  this  job 
and  to  issue  policies  locally  so  that  the 
exfKarter  would  not  have  to  deal  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  every  time  he 
made  a  shipment.  This  bill,  therefore, 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  control  the  policy  and 
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operations — at  the  same  time  freeing 
itself  from  issuing  individual  policies — 
through  agreements  with  insurance  cor- 
porations or  insurance  p>ools.  The  Bank 
has  made  a  start  in  this  direction  but 
there  sliould  be  a  clear  indication  from 
the  Congress  that  the  Bank  disengage  it- 
self from  the  detailed  operations  and 
rely  on  private  enterprise. 

Third.  It  is  of  importance  that  there 
be  a  central  clearinghouse  on  export 
credit  infonnation.  Here  again,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  should  not  be  diverted 
from  its  primai-y  banking  function  and 
become  bogged  down  in  checking  ciedit 
risks — essentially  an  insurance  func- 
tion— for  each  single  exi>ort.  The  bill 
therefore  would  provide  that  the  Bank 
conclude  agieements  with  a  private  en- 
terprise to  perfoi'm  this  function.  The 
President  of  the  Bank  would  period- 
ically set  the  policy  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis,  for  political-risk  insur- 
ance. Tlie  Bank  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  credit-risk  information  at  its 
disposal  to  any  central  clearinghouse 
established  by  the  insurance  community. 

Fourth.  If  the  United  States  intends 
to  compete  effectively  with  the  export 
credit  insurance  systems  operated  by  the 
countries  of  Western  E^urope,  we  can- 
not ihnit  ourselves  to  shoil-tenn  in- 
surance— we  cannot  limit  ourselves  to 
penny-ante  credit  line  insurance  of  small 
slijpments.  The  bill  would  authoiize 
the  Export-Impoit  Bank  to  do  what  our 
competitors  are  doing — insure  against 
the  commercial  and  political  risks  for 
entire  projects  or  installations  whenever 
contracts  for  such  projects  also  include 
substantial  exports  of  American  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Fifth.  Tlie  program  should  be  set  up 
in  such  a  way  that  no  single  insurance 
company  or  pool  could  become  a  most- 
favored  instrument. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  struc- 
tuie  set  up  in  the  bill  is  the  best  means 
for  giving  Federal  Government  backing 
for  political-  and  commercial-risk  in- 
surance while  allowing  for  flexible  ad- 
ministration by  piivate  enterprise.  I 
might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  most  European  countries  has 
been  that  their  export  insurance  pro- 
grams have  been  self-supporting  from 
the  premium  fees.  This  has  also  been 
our  own  exp>erience  with  the  invest- 
ment guarantee  program. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  for  the  transfer  of 
commercial  attaches  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce — and 
the  establisliment  of  a  foreign  commerce 
service — would  in  no  way  alter  the  pres- 
ent role  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  foi-mulating  the  broad  lines  of  foreign 
trade  policy.  Nor  would  it  mean  that 
commercial  attaches  would  operate  over- 
seas outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Ambassadors.    It  would  mean: 

F^rst.  that  the  commercial  attaches 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  They  would  be  profes- 
sionals in  commercial  work  and  trade 
promotion.  They  would  be  in  a  cai-eer 
sei"vice  with  their  duty  oveiseas  inter- 
rupted only  by  pericxiic  rotation  to  dutj' 
in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  in 
Washington  or   assignment   to  foreign 


trade  promotion  duties  in  the  field  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Commeice 
in  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  U.S.  commercial  attaches 
overseas  would  not  be  available  for 
working  on  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  around 
the  Embassy  as  is  the  case  at  most 
posts  at  present.  The  commercial  at- 
tache, under  the  operational  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commeice. 
would  devote  full  time  to  trade  promo- 
tion. It  goes  without  saying  that  while 
the  operational  lines  would  be  direct 
f  i"cm  the  commercial  attache  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  operations 
would  be  under  the  policy  scrutiny  of 
tlie  Ambassador  in  the  same  way  that 
other  departments  or  agencies  abroad 
operate  under  the  overall  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ambassador. 

Third,  that  more  services  could  be  pro- 
vided to  American  exporters — that  a 
direct  link  would  exist  for  clearances 
between  the  firm  in  Bombay  that  wants 
to  buy  an  American-made  generator  and 
the  firm  in  Cleveland  that  wants  to  sell 
a  generator — that  is  through  clearances 
between  Depaitrr.ent  of  Commerce  field 
offices  in  the  United  States  and  commer- 
cial attaches  abroad 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
in  its  study  of  foreign  trade,  has  gone  to 
considerable  pains  to  get  the  facts  on 
this  question.  I  have  pei-sonally  given 
this  careful  consideration.  The  replies 
from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  American 
businessmen  overseas  indicated  an 
overwhelming  belief  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement was  inadequate  by  compari- 
son with  that  of  our  competitors,  and 
that  if  the  United  States  seriously  in- 
tends to  comr>ete,  we  should  have  a  hard- 
hitting professional  trade  promotion 
service  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  field  examinations  under- 
taken by  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  Asia,  Africa.  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, and  Europe,  we  were  told  the  same 
thing  by  hundreds  of  American  busi- 
nessmen— and  by  many  commercial 
attaches  themselves.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hodges  told  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee at  his  recent  confirmation  heai-ing 
that  in  his  opinion  the  commercial  at- 
taches never  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time,  back 
in  1939,  when  the  view  was  current  that 
every  operation  of  the  U.S.  Government 
abroad  should  be  administered  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  State.  Rec- 
ognizing the  role  of  the  ambassador  as 
overseer  of  all  US.  activities  in  a 
country,  there  is  no  more  reason  that 
commercial  stctivities  and  trr.de  promo- 
tion be  conducted  by  State  Department 
personnel  than  that  State  Department 
personnel  administer  ICA  technical 
assistance,  the  work  of  the  military 
assistance  advisory  groups,  the  work  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  work 
of  our  agi-icultural  and  labor  attaches, 
the  work  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  or  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or  the 
General  Accounting  OfiQce,  or  the  work 
of  treasui'i'  attaches. 
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All  of  these  departments  or  agencies 
now  have  operational  control  of  person- 
nel assigned  to  oversea  duty.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  the  only  major 
department  which  suffers  by  having  its 
operational  jurisdiction  over  one  of  its 
major  functions  brought  to  an  end  at 
the  3-mile  limit.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  extend  an  arm  of  professional  com- 
mercial oflBcers  abroad,  we  content  our- 
selves, in  the  face  of  mounting  foreign 
competition,  with  a  system  under  which 
Foreign  Service  officers  are  diverted 
from  political  or  economic  duties  for  a 
2-year  diversionary  and  disillusioning 
assignment  to  what  is  now  wrongly  called 
the  job  of  commercial  attache.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  appreciate  that 
if  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  to 
have  the  responsibility  for  trade  promo- 
tion, it  must  have  the  tools — and  it  must 
have  direct  access  to  the  customer  as 
well  as  to  the  American  exporter. 

While  foreign  trade  means  job  oppor- 
tunities and  economic  health  for  all  our 
great  cities,  it  is  particularly  vital  to 
the  economic  health  of  our  port  cities. 
My  own  State  of  California  is  a  State 
of  many  ports.  The  ports  of  San  Diego, 
Long  Beach.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Stockton,  Sacramento, 
and  Eureka  are  pulsating  pumps  linking 
our  economic  well-being  with  the  econ- 
omies of  the  world.  The  foreign  trade 
that  goes  through  these  ports  is  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  particularly  vital  to  the 
industries  located  in  the  port  cities.  It 
is  vital  to  the  many  facilities  that  serv- 
ice these  ports — and  to  the  employment 
structure  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munities where  they  are  located.  In 
addition,  a  high  level  of  exports  of  cot- 
ton, fruits,  industrial  machinery,  pe- 
troleum products,  iron  and  steel  mill 
products,  and  dairy  products  are  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  health  of  my  State. 
During  1957  California  ports  handled 
cargo  worth  $2  2  billion.  During  1958, 
a  peak  year,  the  two-way  trade  passing 
through  the  San  Francisco  Customs  Dis- 
trict alone  amounted  to  $936  million. 
To  the  p)eople  of  California,  a  great  ship- 
ping State,  this  bill  means  bread  and 
butter.  I  would  not  want  to  close  my 
discussion  of  the  subject  today  without 
making  it  very  clear  that  not  only  Cali- 
fornia but  other  port  States  have  a  great 
interest  in  seeing  this  legislation  go  for- 
ward— to  enable  the  businessmen  of 
America  to  compete  successfully  and 
profitably  for  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  measure  to  our  economic 
position  in  the  world,  I  hope  that  early 
action  may  be  taken  on  this  bill  as  well 
as  on  the  other  bills  which  have  been 
Introduced  for  the  same  general  pur- 
pose. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
the  remarks  of  other  Senators  concern- 
ing the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1729)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 


Encle  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  for  related  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Commerce 
Act  of  1961". 

ST.\TEMENT    OF    POLICY    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  peace  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  increasingly  depends  on 
wider  recognition,  both  in  principle  and 
practice,  of  the  interdependence  of  men  upon 
an  expanding  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 
The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  for- 
eign trade  represents  a  strong  and  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  economic  leadership  of  the 
United  States  among  free  nations.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  provide  a  coordinated  and  aug- 
mented program  of  government  action  to 
improve  and  expand  the  services  necessary 
to  assist  United  States  manufacturers  and 
businessmen  in  developing  export  markets; 

(b)  to  establish,  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  a  professional  career  service 
to  promote  foreign  commerce  and  to  assist 
United  States  businessmen,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  in  finding  export 
opportunities  and  in  expediting  sales  trans- 
actions; 

(c)  to  authorize  such  reorganization  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  flow  of  trade  Informa- 
tion between  exporters  in  the  United  States 
and  Importers  abroad; 

(d)  to  Improve  the  competitive  position 
of  United  States  exporters  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  Insurance  of  export  credits  against 
political  and  commercial  risks;   and 

TITLE     I — EXPANSION     OT    SERVICES     FOR     EXPORT 
PROMOTION 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized   and   directed — 

(1)  to  undertake  a  program  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  number,  and  the  variety  of 
export  services  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  field  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  the  commercial 
centers  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  undertake,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  pro- 
gram for  the  expansion  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  services  provided  to  American  and 
foreign  exporters  and  Importers  by  commer- 
cial attaches  abroad; 

(3)  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
ments to  be  placed  In  the  Informational 
media  of  this  country  as  he  determines  will 
be  most  helpful  to  domestic  manufacturers 
and  businessmen  in  maximizing  their  for- 
eign trade  opportunities  and  in  utilizing  the 
commercial  services  available  to  them 
through  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government; 

(4)  to  establish,  or  make  arrangements 
for,  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  exhibits  of  goods  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States,  in  major  foreign 
trade  areas,  when  he  determines  this  to  be 
advisable  In  the  furtherance  of  the  policy 
and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  establish  In  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  selected  cities  of  the 
United  States,  permanent  centers  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  to  acquire  land, 
construct  suitable  buildings  and  arrange 
with  American  Industries  for  the  exhibition 
of  their  goods; 


(6)  to  establish,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pilot  projects  In  foreign 
market  areas  to  provide  warehousing  and 
other  permanent  basic  support  facilities  to 
aid  the  export  operations  of  United  States 
businessmen  and  manufacturers,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  eventual  sale  of  such  facilities 
to  United  States  business  concerns,  or  to 
associations  of  such  concerns  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  April  10.  1918  (the  "Webb- 
Pomerene  Act"  (40  Stat.  516)),  for  private 
operation, 

(7)  to  expand  the  trade  mission  program 
and,  in  consultations  and  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  send  abroad  Joint 
governmental  and  private  enterprise  groups 
for   the   purpose  of  promoting   trade: 

(8)  to  establish,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  United  States  trade  Information 
centers  In  the  principal  commercial  centers 
and  trade  fairs  of  the  world,  whenever  he 
determines  this  to  be  advisable  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this 
Act; 

(9)  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  (A)  to  undertake  such 
market  surveys  and  other  commercial  re- 
search In  foreign  market  areas  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  most  useful  for  the  expansion 
of  United  States  export  trade,  and  for  such 
purpose  to  contract  with  such  private  firms 
or  organizations,  either  domestic  or  foreign, 
as  he  may  determine  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding;  (B)  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  such  surveys  and  re- 
search in  such  form  as  may  be  most  useful: 
and  (C)  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
ments to  be  placed  In  the  informational 
media  of  other  countries  as  he  determines 
will  be  most  helpful  in  making  known  to 
manufacturers  and  businessmen  the  facili- 
ties available  to  them  through  the  Foreign 
Commerce  Corps  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  purchase  of  American 
products  or  the  sale  of  their  own  products 
to  American  Importers: 

(10)  to  compile,  edit  and  publish  in  Eng- 
lish and  such  other  languages  as  deemed 
necessary,  a  suitable  periodic  Journal  or 
magazine  containing  developments  in  Ameri- 
can industry  and  advertisements  of  estab- 
lished American  Individuals,  firms  or  busi- 
ness organizations  on  a  paid  basis  and  to 
make  such  Journal  or  magazine  available 
without  charge  to  foreign  firms.  Individuals 
and  business  organizations  as  a  means  of 
publicizing  business  opportunities  and  to 
attract  foreign  nationals  to  the  services  and 
facilities  available  through  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce Corps  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

(11)  to  expand,  as  he  may  determine,  the 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  promotion  of  trade  fairs  (Including  float- 
ing exhibits  of  United  States  export  com- 
modities) and  for  increasing  the  participa- 
tion of  United  States  business  concerns  in 
international  trade  fairs; 

(12)  to  make  such  organizational  changes 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  to 
effect  such  communications  and  operational 
liaison  between  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  other  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  field  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Foreign  Commerce  Corps,  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  directly 
link  domestic  producers  with  markets  abroad 
and  to  expedite  the  flow  of  Information  be- 
tween exporters  or  potential  exporters  in  the 
United  States  and  buyers  abroad;  and 

(13)  to  organize  and  conduct,  as  deter- 
mined appropriate,  export  promotion  con- 
ferences or  seminars  in  the  major  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  United  States,  and  through 
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use  of  speakers,  films,  and  other  media,  to 
advise  businessmen  of  trade  opportunities 
and  of  conditions  in  foreign  coiuitrles  rele- 
vant to  trade  promotion. 

TITLE     II — EXPANSION     OF     SERVICES     BT     SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion an  Office  of  Liaison  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  Liaison  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Liaison  Officer  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  Liaison  Officer  shall 
have  the  rank  of.  and  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  Administrator 
Is  authorized,  through  such  Liaison  Office — 

(1)  to  assign  personnel  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  field  offices  In  the  United 
States  lor  duties  directly  related  to  expand- 
ing the  opportunities  and  f.icUltles  for  the 
participation  of  small  businesses  In  foreign 
commerce: 

(2)  when  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  undertake  a  program  for  the 
expansion  of  the  number  and  the  variety  of 
export  services  provided  by  regional  and 
branch  offices  of  the  Small  Buslnes.s  Admin- 
istration; 

(3)  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
ments to  be  placed  In  the  Informational 
media  of  this  country  as  he  determines  will 
be  most  helpful  to  small  business  in  maxi- 
mizing its  foreign  trade  opportunities  and  in 
utilizing  the  commerclitl  services  available 
to  It  through  the  Deprirtmeiit  of  Commerce 
and  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government: 

(4)  to  represent,  when  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Interests  of  the  small  businesses 
of  the  United  States  at  international  com- 
mercial treaty  and  other  trade  negotiations 
in  which  the  United  States  Government 
participates,  and  on  Inter-agency  commit- 
tees. tKjards.  or  other  organlE.^tlons  estab- 
lished within  the  executive  branch  to  deal 
with  foreign-trade  matters; 

( 5 )  m  close  coordination  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  disseminate  trade 
information  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  small 
businesses  in  developing  and  expanding  their 
exports;  and 

(6)  to  encourage  and  assist  small  busl- 
nessea  in  forming  associations  as  authorized 
under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (40  Stat.  516) . 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  633(b)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "three"  in  the 
final  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "five". 

TITLE  in — FOREIGN    COMMERCE   CORPS 

Sec.  301.  To  effectuate  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  within  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce a  career  service  to  be  known  as  the 
■  Foreign  Commerce  Corp.s  of  the  United 
States"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps") . 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  govern- 
ing the  Corps:  to  appoint  personnel,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  assign  such  persoruiel  to  service 
abroad,  and  to  rotate  such  personnel  be- 
tween duty  abroad  and  duty  in  the  Bvu-eau 
of  Foreign  Commerce  or  duty  directly  re- 
lated to  export  promotion  In  the  field  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Conunerce  In  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  303.  Professional  staff  members  of  the 
Corps  shall  have  the  designation  of  For- 
eign Commerce  Officer.  Officers  or  employees 
assigned  or  appointed  to  a  post  abroad  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shaU  have  the  designa- 
tion of  Commercial  Attach^,  Commercial  Of- 


ficer, Commercial  Counselor  or  Minister,  or 
such  other  titles  or  designations  as  are 
Jointly  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  304.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  regularly  and  officially  attach  the  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Corps  to  the  dip- 
lomatic mission  or  other  Foreign  Service 
posts  of  the  United  States  in  the  country  In 
which  such  officers  or  employees  are  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  shall  ob- 
t.iln  for  them  diplomatic  privileges  and  im- 
munities and  afford  diplomatic  status  equiv- 
alent to  those  enjoyed  by  Foreign  Service 
personnel    of   comparable    rank    and   salary. 

Sr.c.  305.  The  SecreUiry  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  training  programs, 
to  establish  a  Foreign  Commerce  Institute 
or  other  training  facilities  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  to  contract  with 
universities  In  the  United  States  or  abroad, 
for  training  members  of  the  Corps. 

Sr.c.  306.  Tlie  provisions  of  section  C02(d), 
603,  604,  605  and  606  of  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1954  (the  Agricultiiral  Act  of  1954)  (68 
Stat.  9081  shall  apply  to  the  members  of 
the  Corps  and  their  functions  in  the  same 
manner  such  provisions  apply  to  agricultural 
attaches  and  their  functions,  except  that  in 
applying  such  provisions  to  the  Corps  1 1 ) 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the 
authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  agricultural  attaches, 
and  (2)  wherever  such  provisions  refer  to 
agriculture  they  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  commerce. 

Sec.  307.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  so 
much  of  Uie  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed  by  the  Department  of  State  In 
connection  with  the  same  functions  au- 
thori.-'ed  in  this  title,  as  are  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
or  by  appropriation  or  other  law,  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  title,  and  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  such  additional  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

TITLE   IT ^EXPORT   CREDIT  GUARANTEES 

Sf.c.  401.  Tlie  Exf>ort -Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  635),  Is  amend- 
ed  by: 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■  ( c )  (1 )  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  In  furtherance  of  Its  objects 
and  purposes  under  this  Act,  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  guarantee,  insure  and  re- 
insure against  risks  of  loss  arising  in  con- 
nection with  export  transactions. 

"(2)  The  Bank  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  utilize  the  services  of  Insurance 
companies,  financial  Institutions  or  other 
private  enterprises,  or  groups  thereof  in  the 
Issuance  and  operations  of  such  guarantees 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Bank  may  make 
contracts  or  agreements  for  the  Issuance  of 
such  guarantees,  insurance  and  or  reinsur- 
ance with  insurance  companies,  financial  In- 
stitutions, or  others,  or  groups  thereof,  and 
may  employ  or  contract  with  any  of  the 
same:  to  act  as  Its  agent  for  the  Issuance 
of  such  Insurance:  to  provide  specialized 
technical  services  of  underwriting  such  In- 
surunce;  to  collect  and  disseminate  credit 
risk  information;  and,  to  adjust  any  claims 
arising  thereunder,  subject  to  the  further 
provisions  of  this  section. 

■•(3)   The  Bank  shall: 

"(a)  make  such  guarantees.  Insurance,  or 
reinsurance  available  on  a  nonpreferential 
basis  assuring  participating  membership 
and  free  access  of  all  qualified  Insurance 
companies,  financial  institutions  or  groups 
thereof  to  any  central  credit  clearinghouse 
or  coordinating  agency  which  the  Bank  may 
engage  as  its  agent; 


"(b)  make  guarantees  against  both  politi- 
ical  and  commercial  risks  avaUable  to  ex- 
porters or  financial  institutions  in  their  own 
communities,  at  one  place,  without  requir- 
ing in  each  instance  direct  correspondence 
or  communication  between  exporters  or  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  the  Bank; 

"(C)  make  guarantees  applicable  to  the 
export  of  goods  and  related  services,  includ- 
ing tlie  dollar  and  other  currency,  costs  of 
a  complete  installation,  facility  or  project 
v.-hcn  such  installation,  facility  or  project  is 
an  integral  part  of  a  contract  which  in- 
cludes the  export  of  goods; 

"(d)  establish  procedures  designed  in  all 
respects  to  assist  American  exporters  and 
contractors  In  effective  competitive  bidding; 
and 

"(e)  publish  and  make  public  tlie  cur- 
rent policy  and  procedures  applicable  to  ex- 
port credit  insurance. 

"(4)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  determine 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  total  contract 
price  for  goods  and  related  serTioes  which 
may  be  Insured:  to  determine  premium  fees 
or  charges;  to  determine  the  effective  dura- 
tion of  insurance  policies;  to  determine  the 
aggregate  amount  of  political  and  or  com- 
mercial risk  giiarantees  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time;  and  to  establish 
such  operating  and  reserve  funds,  within 
the  limits  of  the  existing  capital  and  re- 
serves of  the  Bank,  as  may  be  necessary: 
Provided.  That  the  Bank  shall  endeavor  to 
make  the  program  as  self-supporting  as  may 
be  possible:  to  make  the  guarantees  com- 
petitive in  all  respects  with  the  credit  guar- 
antee or  insurance  facilities  offered  by  for- 
eign governments  or  their  agencies,  and  to 
Include  in  any  report  svibmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  section  307  of  this  Act  a 
coniplete  and  separate  summary  of  opera- 
tions under  this  subsection  Including, 
whenever  practicable,  an  evaluation  of  such 
operations  in  terms  of  programs  of  a  similar 
nature  which  are  being  carried  out  by  other 
countries  doing  major  export  bvislness. 

"(5)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  modify 
from  time  to  time  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  insurance  against  political  and  commer- 
cial risks:  Provided,  That  tiie  terms  of  po- 
litical risk  Insurance  shall  be  on  a  country 
basis  and  shall  be  uniformly  applicable  to 
all  exports  to  that  foreign  country. 

"(6)  When  any  payment  Is  niade  to  any 
person  or  corp>oratlon  pursuant  to  a  guar- 
antee as  hereinbefore  described,  the  cur- 
rency, credits,  or  other  assets  on  account  of 
which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  State*  Govern- 
ment, and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  svibrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim 
or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection 
therewith. 

"(7)   As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  word  "goods'  shall  mean  any  raw 
materials  or  manufactiu-ed  goods  exported 
from  the  United  States; 

"(b)  the  word  services'  sliaU  mean  all 
services  by  exporters  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  United  States  rendered  in  ft)reign  ooun- 
trles.  and  sliall  Include  (A)  the  rendering 
of  engineering,  architectural,  otiier  techni- 
cal services,  the  rental  of  leasehold  prop- 
erty, and  the  licensing  of  Intangible  prop- 
erty rights  including  patents,  trademarJts 
and  copyrights,  and  (B)  the  dollar  and  other 
currency  costs  of  equipment,  materials  and 
total  installed  costs  of  a  complete  project, 
faculty  or  installation; 

"(c)  the  words  poLltical  risk'  shall  mean 
the  risk  of  loss  caused,  in  whole  or  part,  by 
the  occurrence  of  any  action  by  a  foreign 
government  Interfering  with  the  cc«nple- 
tion  of  and  or  the  pa>ineut  for  the  export  of 
goods  or  services  as  defined  herein  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lawful  terms  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  tliereto.  within  a  period  of  time 
stipulated  in  the  guaranty  contract; 

"(d)  the  words  'commercial  risk'  shall 
mean  the  risk  of  loss  within  the  period  of 
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time  stipulated,  caused  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  Insolvency  or  protracted  default  of  the 
buyer;  failure  or  refusal  to  accept  and  pay 
for  goods  or  services  which  have  been  ex- 
ported or  contracted  for  export,  or  any  other 
cause  of  loes  not  being  within  the  control 
of  the  exporter  or  the  buyer  which  arises 
from  events  occurring  outside  the  United 
States  and  which  Is  not  normally  insurable 
with  Instirers  covering  other  than  export 
credit  risks  and  which  was  not  caused  by  a 
political  risk.";  and 

(2)  striking  from  section  306  thereof  the 
date  'June  30,  1963'  and  inserting  lu  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1968". 

•niXE    V USE    OF    FOREIGN    CURRENCIES 

Sbc.  501  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1&54.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C  1705),  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  (2)  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(r)  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(s)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  programs  and  projects  to 
be  undertaken  in  foreign  countries  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Foreign  Commerce  Act 
of  1961  :•'. 

TTTLt   VI — AITHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  601  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
at  the  desk  for  1  week  to  enable  other 
Senators  who  may  desire  to  do  so  to  be- 
come cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnusonJ  concei-ning  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  following  my 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  bill,  and 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI,  relating  to  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce Act  of  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  McGee 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  during  recent 
months  that  it  is  time  for  the  American 
economy  to  rid  Itself  of  sluggishness  and 
slack,  and  regain  the  aggressive  vigor  for 
which  It  has  in  the  past  been  known. 

The  last  15  years  have  been  a  time  of 
painstaking  decision  for  the  American  people. 
We  have  together  decided  to  take  on  new 
burdens  In  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions. We  have  decided  to  give  economic 
and  technical  aid  to  the  new  nations  which 
have  been  created  around  the  world.  We 
have  decided  to  build  and  maintain  an 
armed  force  which  would  enable  the  free 
world  to  remain  free.  And,  lastly,  we  have 
decided  to  assume  a  role  of  world  leadership 
which  Is  certainly  unprecedented  in  our  his- 
tory and  has  seldom  been  equaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  All  of  these  decisions 
demand  for  their  implementation,  that  we 
possess  and  maintain  a  sound,  stable,  pro- 
ductive economy.  More  than  this,  they 
demand  that  our  economy  ceaselessly  act  to 


renew  Itself  and  to  expand  Into  new  areas  of 
responsibility.  In  consolidating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  great  economic  decisions  of  the 
30's,  we  have  added  to  the  burden  which  our 
economy  must  bear,  great  domestic  pro- 
grams of  social  amelioration.  Many  of  these 
programs,  it  is  true,  are  self-sustaining  and 
actually  add  more  than  their  cost  to  the 
national  product.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
programs  we  have  undertaken  In  the  field  of 
International  relations  have,  by  creating  a 
demand  for  American  goods  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  existed  helped  to  sustain  our 
relatively  high  levej  of  economic  activity. 
Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  our  future  and  that 
the  future  of  the  free  world  demand  that 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  should 
remain  vigorous  and  aggressive  so  that  It 
will  be  able  to  bear  the  burdens  we  h«vc 
vmdertaken  in  the  Interest  of  all. 

One  of  the  sources  of  real  concern  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  our  economy  In 
recent  months,  has  been  the  fact  of  a  rela- 
tive decline  in  the  level  of  our  exports.  The 
American  economy  has  a  great  deal  to  con- 
tribute to  world  markets  and  even  though 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  our  national 
product  stems  from  the  sale  of  our  goods 
abroad,  these  sales,  affecting  so  many  areas 
of  our  economy,  are  absolutely  \ltal  to  our 
economic  well-being.  The  bill  which  we 
have  Introduced  this  afternoon  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Enci.e|  is  intended  to 
encourage  the  American  business  community 
to  make  their  contribution  to  world  markets 
more  efficiently,  more  economically  and  with 
greater  safety  of  economic  expectation  than 
has  been  the  case  In  the  past.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  conducted  a  thorough  study  of  our  ex- 
port program  and  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting  through  the  hear- 
ings have  learned  that  it  Is  not  due  to  basic 
deficiencies  in  the  structure  of  American 
enterprise  that  our  exports  have  declined. 
We  have  come  to  believe  rather  that  this 
decline  has  been  the  unhappy  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  statutes  and  administrative 
practices  which  govern  our  trade  are  In 
some  cases  Insufficiently  helpful  and  In  other 
cases  oversufficlently  burdensome  In  the 
context  of  the  present  International  eco- 
nomic situation.  This  bill  then.  Is  Intended 
to  strike  the  shackles  from  American  busi- 
ness In  its  attempts  to  compete  with  the 
business  of  other  nations  for  world  markets. 
It  is  also  Intended  to  provide  real,  sub- 
stantial and  professional  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  segments  of  American  business 
actually  involved  In  this  effort. 

Just  as  necessary  as  the  increase  of  this 
Nation's  exports  to  the  future  productivity 
of  our  economy,  is  a  concern  for  those 
domestic  industries  In  whose  continued 
health  the  public  has  an  Interest  and  whose 
existence  and  prosperity  is  threatened  by 
competition  from  abroad  which,  under 
American  economic  conditions,  cannot  fairly 
be  met. 

I  am  preparing  for  Introduction  later  in 
the  session  legislation  intended  to  provide 
these  businesses  and  Industries  with  the  op- 
portunity to  adjust  to  this  sort  of  foreign 
competition. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  compliment 
Senator  Engle  and  the  committee  staff  for 
thetr  work  on  the  bill  and  to  voice  my  grati- 
tude at  having  been  asked  to  cosponsor  ii. 


ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT  OF  l'J61 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  adjusting  conditions  of  com- 
petition between  certain  domestic  indus- 
tries and  foreign  industries  with  lespect 
to  the  level  of  wages  and  the  working 
conditions  in  the  production  of  articles 


imported  into  the  United  States.  I  have 
entitled  this  bill  the  "Orderly  Maiket- 
ing  Act  of  1961."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  1735)  to  provide  for  ad- 
justing conditions  of  competition  be- 
tween certain  domestic  industries  and 
foreign  industries  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  wages  and  the  working  condi- 
tions in  the  pioduction  of  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Muskie.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  leferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  oideied  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houmc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Orderly  Marketing 
Act  of  1961". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Over  iu  history  of  industrial  devel- 
opment the  United  States  has  attained  a 
wage  level,  working  conditions,  and  a  stand- 
ard of  living  unparalleled  by  any  other 
nation.  Since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  sent  abroad  its  technical  knowl- 
edge and  innovations  and  Its  dollars  to  help 
other  nations  grow  and  mature  Industrially 
Working  standards  and  wages  In  other  coun- 
tries, however,  generally  remain  below  our 
own.  Many  of  these  nations  are  now  ship- 
ping goods  to  our  country  in  increasing 
quantities.  The  landed  wholesale  prices  of 
these  goods  are  below  our  own.  and,  in  some 
cases,  t>elow  our  own  production  costs  Cer- 
tain United  States  industries,  especially 
those  where  labor  costs  contribute  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  total  production  costs  have 
been  Injured  or  threatened  by  such  compe- 
tition. The  following  procedures  are  estab- 
lished to  provide  relief  for  such  United  States 
Industries. 

PKOCCOT7RES 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Up>on  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
upon  application  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
TarifT  Commission  of  the  representatives  of 
any  domestic  Industry,  or  employee  organi- 
zation In  a  domestic  Industry,  or  of  any 
interested  party,  or  upon  its  own  motion,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  any  situation  of  which  It  Is  alleged 
that  a  differential  between  domestic  and 
foreign  costs  of  production  In  an  Industry  Is 
due  to  foreign  wages  and  working  conditions 
significantly  lower  than  United  States  stand- 
ards, and  which  gives  foreign  manufacturers 
or  producers  of  articles  Imported  into  the 
United  States  an  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage over  United  States  manufacturers  or 
producers  of  such  articles  In  the  domestic 
market. 

(b)  In  making  any  Investigation  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  article  or 
articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, consider  (among  other  factors)  a 
comparison  of  selling  prices,  wages  and  all 
other  forms  of  relmbtirsement  for  work  per- 
formed, labor  productivity,  production  costs 
and  the  components  thereof,  levels  of  auto- 
mation, working  conditions,  legislation  or 
regulations  pertaining  to  working  conditions, 
and  living  standards  as  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  or  countries  of  origin 
of  the  imported  article  or  articles  under 
Investigation. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  request 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  relevant  trade  and 
international  factors  In  all  cases  in  which  It 
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deems  such  Information  necessary  to  the  in- 
vestigatory process  under  this  Act.  The 
Tariff  Commission  may  in  addition  request 
the  aid  and  views  of  any  other  appropriate 
agency  or  agencies. 

(d)  Should  the  Tarlflf  Commission  find, 
after  investigation,  that  imports  of  articles 
produced  in  a  foreign  country  or  countries 
under  wages  or  working  conditions  signifi- 
cantly below  United  States  standards  are 
being  sold  in  substantial  and  increasing 
quantities  In  the  domestic  market,  and  fur- 
ther find  that  the  effect  thereof  has  been  or 
may  be  to  injure  the  whole  or  any  part  or 
parts  of  any  American  industry  by: 

( 1 »  decreasing  the  domestic  market  for 
United  States  producers  of  such  articles. 
and 

('2»  reducing  employment  of  United  States 
workers  producing  such  articles; 

It  shall  recommend  to  the  President  that 
he  instruct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ne- 
gotiate an  orderly  marketing  agreement  on 
Imports  thereof  with  the  foreign  country 
or  countries  involved.  Such  orderly  market- 
ing agreement  shall  provide  that  the  foreign 
country  or  countries  shall  share  in  the 
grov^th  or  change  In  domestic  consumption 
of  the  article  or  articles  covered  by  the 
agreement.  The  share  in  domestic  consump- 
tion of  any  article  to  be  enjoyed  In  any  one 
year  by  an  Individual  negotiating  foreign 
country  under  an  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment shall  be  fixed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
expected  total  domestic  consumption  of  such 
article  during  such  year  The  percentage 
so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  average  per- 
centage which  Imports  of  such  article  from 
such  country  during  the  last  three  full  cal- 
endar years  preceding  tlie  year  In  which  the 
orderly  marketing  agreement  Is  entered  into 
were  of  the  total  domestic  consumption  of 
such  article  during  such  years.  For  piu-- 
poses  of  this  Act.  the  total  domestic  con- 
sumption of  any  article  during  any  calendar 
year  Is  the  total  of  the  domestic  production 
of  such  article  plus  the  Imports  of  such 
article  minus  the  total  of  the  exports  and 
reexports  of  such  article. 

(e)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  determine 
and  publish  each  year  the  quantity  of  arti- 
cles comprising  the  share  of  each  foreign 
country  in  the  expected  total  domestic  con- 
sumption of  any  article  for  the  following 
year  under  an  orderly  marketing  agreement 
Such  determination  and  publication  shall 
be  made,  for  the  first  year  for  which  an 
orderly  marketing  agreement  is  In  effect,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  such  agreement  is 
entered  into  but  not  later  than  the  last  day 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  year,  and  shall 
be  made,  for  each  sut>sequent  year,  not  later 
than  three  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
such  year.  For  purjxjses  of  this  Act,  the 
expected  total  domestic  consumption  of  any 
article  for  any  year  is  the  average  of  the 
total  domestic  consumption  of  such  article 
during  the  three  full  calendar  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission makes  its  determination  and  publi- 
cation. 

(f)  At  any  time  after  the  first  three  years 
of  operation  under  an  orderly  marketing 
agreement,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  con- 
duct an  investigation,  hold  hearings,  and 
recommend  to  the  President  a  revision  of 
such  agreement,  if  it  is  alleged  to  be  impos- 
ing a  hardship  on  consumers.  If,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  recom- 
mendation for  revision  in  an  orderly  market- 
ing agreement  should  be  made,  such  recom- 
mendation shall  in  no  case  exceed  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  20  percent  in  any 
foreign  country's  share  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  any  article  covered  by  such 
agreement.  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  investigation  demonstrates 
that  the  findings  described  In  subsection 
(d)    no  longer  apply  or   are  likely   to  apply 


to  Imports  of  articles  from  the  foreign 
country  or  countries  participating  in  an 
orderly  marketing  agreement,  the  Commis- 
sion may  recommend  to  the  President  that 
STich  agreement  be  terminated. 

(gi  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  make  and 
publish  a  report  on  each  request,  resolution, 
or  application  under  subsection  (ai  with  dis- 
patch and  In  no  event  more  than  six  months 
after  such  request,  resolution,  or  application 
is  received  by  it. 

(h)  The  "Tariff  Commission  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  promulgate  procedural  regulations 
to  give  effect  to  the  authority  conferred  upon 
it  hereunder 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  lep- 
resent  a  State  which  has  a  keeii  appre- 
ciation for  the  value  of  world  trade.  Our 
coast  was  settled  by  tiaders.  catching 
fish  and  cutting  lumber  for  shipment  to 
Europe.  Many  of  our  towns  were  found- 
ed on  trade,  and  for  many  yeai's  Maine- 
built  and  Maine-sailed  ships  were  prom- 
inent on  the  seven  seas.  Our  Yankee 
tradeis  were  renowned  for  their  sail- 
ing skill  and  their  competitive  piowess. 

But  my  State  also  knows  the  hai'dship 
of  sudden  shifts  in  trade  biought  about 
by  unfair  competitive  advantaces.  In 
such  industries  as  textiles,  wood  piod- 
ucts.  and  shows,  low  wages  in  ovei-sea 
countries  have  resulted  in  a  flood  of  im- 
ports at  prices  below  the  point  of  rea- 
sonable competition.  On  March  21.  we 
held  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  textile  industry,  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  textile  imports. 
A  similar  story  could  be  told  of  many 
other  industries. 

We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
these  industries  forced  to  the  wall  by 
unfair  competition.  Noiie  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  would  pi'opose  that  competition  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  manufac- 
turers be  eliminated  completely.  That 
would  be  a  repudiation  of  our  economic 
sy.stem  just  as  surely  as  a  proposal  to  re- 
move competition  within  the  United 
States  would  be  a  repudiation  of  that 
system.  But  it  is  my  conviction  that  all 
of  us  wish  to  avoid,  wherever  possible, 
unfair  comi>etitive  advantages,  particu- 
larly where  those  advantages  are  gained 
with  low  wages  and  poor  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  help  to  insure  more 
equitable  competitive  conditions  between 
domestic  and  foreign  manufacturers.  It 
would  encourage  genuine  competition  by 
removing  unnecessary  and  burdeiisome 
handicaps. 

The  principle  on  which  woild  trade 
arguments  rest  is  that  of  comparative 
advantage.  In  the  absence  of  govern- 
mental interference,  countries  export 
those  goods  in  which  they  are  relatively 
most  efficient  and  import  those  goods 
which  they  cannot  produce  except  at 
costs  higher  than  those  abroad.  In  the 
United  States,  particularly  prior  to 
World  War  II.  we  enjoyed  an  advantage 
in  world  trade  because  of  our  highly  in- 
dustrialized economy.  Our  wages  were 
generally  higher  than  those  paid  in  other 
countries,  but  our  workers  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  efficiency  which  tend- 
ed to  equalize  wage  costs.  Since  World 
War  II,  however,  there  has  been  a  great 


increase  in  the  eflficiency  of  plant  and 
machinery  in  such  countries  as  Japan. 
This  increase  in  efficiency  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  wages 
to  a  level  compai'able  to  those  paid  in 
the  United  States.  The  result  is  that 
our  woi'kers  must  compete  with  workers 
in  another  couiiti'y  who  leceive  much 
lower  wages  while  producing  almost,  if 
not  equally,  as  efficiently. 

In  lecent  yeais  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency for  positions  on  trade  policy  to 
become  frozen.  Those  who  supp)ort  free 
trade  have  argued  on  on  all-or-nothing 
basi.5.  Protectionists  have  taken  a  simi- 
larly rigid  pasition.  I  submit  that 
neither  extreme  will  meet  the  interests 
of  this  Nation,  or  of  the  free  world. 
The  economies  of  nations  ai'e  inter- 
related and  interdependent.  Trade  be- 
tween nations  can  no  longer  be  left  to 
chance.  We  must  plan  our  tiade  p>oli- 
cies.  This,  to  me.  is  the  great  virtue  of 
the  Organization  for  Ek;onomic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  which  we  ratified 
on  March  16. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, while  affording  protection  to  our  do- 
mestic industries,  caiTies  out  the  spirit 
of  the  Tieaty  for  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Coopei-ation  and  Development. 
Ai'ticle  I  of  that  treaty  states  that  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  OECD  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote policies  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatoiy  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  obligations. 
The  objective  of  my  bill  is  to  expand 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  in  an  ordeily  fashion. 
My  bill  would  prevent  sudden  and  dras- 
tic changes  in  trade  patterns,  which  can 
only  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  industries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Orderly  Marketing 
Act  of  1961  is  a  simple  bill.  It  would 
pi'ovide  for  an  investigation  by  the  TarifT 
Commission  when  it  has  been  alleged 
that  articles  produced  under  substandard 
wage  and  working  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  are  being  impoited  into  the 
United  States  with  adverse  consequences 
for  domestic  production  and  domestic 
workers.  If  the  investigation  of  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  sustained  such  allega- 
tions, the  Commission  would  recommend 
to  the  Pi-esident  that  he  insti-uct  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate  with  the 
foreign  countries  involved  marketing 
agreements  which  would  allow  the  ex- 
porting countries  to  share  in  the  growth 
of  our  domestic  market. 

The  share  of  an  individual  country  in 
our  market  would  be  based  on  its  average 
share  of  the  market  during  the  3  years 
preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  mai-ket- 
ing  agreement.  In  each  subsequent 
year  the  total  amount  of  the  product  or 
products  involved  would  be  revised  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  domestic  mai-ket. 
At  any  time  after  3  yeai's  of  operation 
under  the  marketing  agreement,  the 
Tariff  Commission  could  recommend  a 
change  in  the  share  of  the  domestic 
maiket  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  foreign 
counti*y  involved.  After  3  years,  the 
Commission  could  also  recommend  can- 
cellation of  the  mai-keting  agreement  if 
the  conditions  described  in  the  original 
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investigation  no  longer  applied  or  were 
likely  to  apply. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  how 
this  system  would  work : 

Example    of    import    levels   under    Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1961 


Year 

Total 

domestic 

market 

(units; 

Avrrage 

total 

market 

preceding 

Syeais 

Imports 

from 

country 

A 

Baw 
perccnt- 

agi'  of 
iiiiix)rt."5 

Conn- 
try  A 
share  of 
markpt 

IS-W... 

900.000 
1.000.000 
1.100.000 

i.aoo.noo 

1.300,000 
1.4(X>.000 
1.. '500,000 

90.000 
100, 000 

iio.orx) 

120.000 
100. 000 
110.000 
120,  fXX) 

li*6»... 

19«1... 

19611.. 
19»i2... 
19«i3... 
1%4... 

i. 660,000 

1.100.0(K) 
1.200.0*10 
1,300,000 

10 

10 
10 
10 

'166,666 
110.000 

120,000 

'  Year  in  which  orderly  marketing  aereement  Is  entered 
Into. 

The  key  to  this  proposal  is  its  recog- 
nition of  the  opportunity  of  other  manu- 
facturers, foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  to 
compete  in  our  market  on  roughly  equal 
terms.  It  would  protect  our  own  busi- 
nesses from  unfair  competition,  open 
the  door  for  orderly  competition  from 
abroad,  and  exercise  minimum  interfer- 
ence with  a  free  market. 

We  cannot  turn  the  clock  back  to  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  say  that  the  American  economic 
system  cannot  compete  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  turn  our  back  on  the 
critical  trade  problems  which  confront 
our  own  businessmen,  particularly  in 
the  small-business  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  believe  my  bill  offers  a  practical, 
simple,  and  reasonable  approach  to  the 
import  problem.  It  recognizes  the  needs 
of  our  domestic  manufacturers  and  it 
accepts  our  responsibilties  to  help  pro- 
vide an  orderly  international  market. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  favorable  attention  and  support 
from  my  colleagues. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  remain  at 
the  desk  through  Monday,  May  8.  to  pro- 
vide other  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  leeislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 


A  PRACTICAL  WAY  TO  REDUCE 
AGENCY  BACKLOGS 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
sections  7  and  8  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.' 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
a  practicable  method  of  attacking  the 
huge — almost  notorious — backlogs  which 
today  exist  in  the  dockets  of  all  of  the 
independent  agencies  and  executive  de- 
partments which  are  responsible  for  the 
cai-rying  out  of  the  regulatory  laws 
which  the  Congress  has  passed.  The 
bill  propo.ses  to  reduce,  if  not  eliminate 
entirely,  these  backlogs  by  calling  upon 
the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  hearing 
examiners  by  authorizing  them  to  make. 


in  all  but  the  rarest  of  instances,  the 
final  agency  decision  in  these  matters. 

There  is  no  significant  disagreement 
among  these  who  have  studied  the 
workings  of  the  administrative  process 
that  the  gravest  problem  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  the  executive  de- 
partments which  decide  regulatory  cases 
is  their  inability  to  avoid  delays  and  ex- 
pense in  the  disposition  of  their  quasi- 
judicial  business.  Just  how  bad  are 
these  backlogs?  A  single  example  will 
point  up  the  problem.  In  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  almost  3,500  inde- 
pendent producer  cases,  involving  dis- 
puted rates  being  collected  under  sus- 
fjension,  are  pending.  More  than  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  have  been  collected 
by  natural  gas  pipelines  under  rates  in- 
volved in  cases  of  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  disposed.  And  yet,  one 
member  of  this  Commission  told  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  that  during  his  5 
years  as  a  member  of  that  Commission, 
he  had  made  18,000  decisions — 3,600  a 
year — 18  decisions  during  each  working 
day. 

However  trite  it  may  be  to  repeat  the 
maxim  that  "justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied,"  the  fact  is  that  these  huge 
backlogs  are  denying  justice  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
companies  which  are  subject  to  adminis- 
trative regulation. 

How  did  such  backlogs  accumulate? 
The  administrative  process,  as  it  has  de- 
veloped, has  presupposed  that  the  final 
decisions  of  an  agency  will  be  made  by 
agency  members  themselves.  But  the 
inescapable  fact  is  that  the  members 
of  these  agencies  simply  cannot  make 
these  decisions  themselves.  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  in  testifying  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  said: 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  find- 
ings In  the  recent  studies  Is  the  extent  to 
which  the  handling  of  Individual  case  de- 
cisions dominates  the  activity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  regulatory  boards  and  commissions. 
A  former  Commissioner  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  for  example,  re- 
ported that  he  had  made  a  decision  every 
5  minutes.  The  management  firm  reported 
that  on  an  average,  each  Commissioner  in 
that  agency  participated  In  three  formal  de- 
cisions every  day.  Elach  also  made  decisions 
relating  to  part  of  the  66  additional  cases 
handled  daUy  in  the  agency,  in  many  In- 
stances acting  on  delegation  from  the  full 
Commission. 

A  management  study  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  indicated  that,  al- 
though an  average  of  18  months  was  re- 
quired for  Board  action  in  the  18  route 
cases  concluded  by  the  Board.  65  percent 
of  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
was  spent  on  the  adjudication  of  spe- 
cific cases. 

These  illustrations,  which  could  be 
paralleled  in  every  regulatoi-y  agency, 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  real  pos- 
sibility of  effectively  relieving  the  situa- 
tion by  stopgaps  such  as  permitting 
less  than  the  full  membership  of  the 
agency  to  make  a  specific  decision.  The 
time  has  come  to  face,  realistically  the 


fact  that  so  long  as  we  expect  the  agency 
members  themselves  to  decide  specific 
cases,  the  backlogs  will  grow  larger,  not 
smaller;  or  the  quality  of  decisions  will 
be  so  poor  as  to  prevent  any  real  re- 
spect for  the  judgments  reached;  or  de- 
cisions will,  in  fact,  not  be  made  by  the 
agency  heads,  but  by  unidentified  sub- 
ordinates to  whom  the  real  deciding 
power  has  been  unofficially  delegated. 

In  actual  practice,  the  third  alterna- 
tive has  been  all  too  often  adopted,  and 
I  confess  that  I  am  troubled  by  the  de- 
parture from  the  basic  elements  of  fair 
judicial  process  which  seems  necessarily 
to  arise  from  decisions  made  by  unidenti- 
fied persons.  The  essential  requirements 
for  decisions  compatible  with  the  Anglo- 
American  tradition  were  stated  by  Baron 
Hewart,  as  follows: 

The  work  of  a  court  Involves  many  impor- 
tant Ingredients,  as  for  example,  (1)  that  the 
Judge  Is  Identified  and  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  his  decision;  (2)  that  the  case, 
subject  to  rare  exceptions,  is  conducted  In 
public;  (3)  that  the  result  is  governed  by 
the  Impartial  application  of  principles  which 
are  known  and  established;  and  (4)  that  all 
parties  to  the  controversy  are  fully  and  fairly 
heard.  In  other  words,  the  decision  of  a 
court  Is  in  every  Important  respect  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  edict,  however  benevo- 
lent, of  some  hidden  authority,  however 
capable,  depending  upon  a  process  of  reason- 
ing which  is  not  explained.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  ordinary 
courts  presupposes,  at  least,  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  hearing  of  the  parties. 

The  present  system  of  administrative 
decision  does  not  measure  up  to  these 
standards.  The  actual  process  has  been 
described  by  one  who  actually  served  as 
a  member  of  one  of  these  regulatory 
agencies,  and  therefore  speaks  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.    He  said: 

Having  taken  over  the  decision  of  a  case, 
the  members  of  the  Board  do  the  best  they 
can.  but  there  is  no  real  chance  for  a  review 
of  the  record.  Cases  are  decided  on  the  basis 
of  an  outline  of  the  Issues  and  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  be  decided  prepared  by  the  General 
Counsel's  office  and  never  seen  by  the  parties. 
The  members  hear  the  oral  argument — or 
read  It  If  they  are  not  present^  and  study 
the  examiner's  decision  and  the  briefs  to  the 
Board,  either  personally  or  through  their 
single  personal  assistant.  The  pressure  of 
administrative  matters,  routine  decisions  and 
other  major  cases  effectively  prevent*  any 
contact  with  the  record.  The  thousands  of 
man-hours  which  go  into  the  making  of  a 
record  are  thus  virtually  ignored  at  the  cru- 
cial moment  of  final  decision. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  this  (the  writing  of  the  statement  of 
reasons)  were  done  personally  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  agency  who  make  the  final  deci- 
sions in  adjudicated  cases,  the  litigants  and 
the  public  would  know  why  the  agency  de- 
cided as  it  did,  and  at  least  one  memt>er 
would  have  to  study  the  record  personaUy 
in  order  to  draft  the  opinion.  This,  of 
course.  Is  the  procedure  followed  in  all  our 
appellate   courts. 

Not  so  on  the  CAB  or  other  regulatory 
agencies.  The  decisions  are  written  there 
by  a  staff  of  expert  opinion-writers  after 
the  decision  has  been  made,  and  often — 
in  the  case  of  the  CAB  and  the  PCC — an- 
nounced publicly.  Any  safeguard  that  the 
opinion  requirement  might  provide  is  dissi- 
pated by  the  public  announcement  of  a 
naked  conclusion  and  the  subsequent  delega- 
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tlon  of  the  opinion-writing  Job.  It  is  some- 
thing like  playing  golf  by  telling  experts 
where  to  hit  the  ball  for  you  and  then 
claiming  the  score  at  the  end. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Board 
made  decisions  in  executive  session  and  then 
told  the  opinion-writers  what  answer  the 
f)plnion  should  come  out  with.  Major  decl- 
.sions  of  the  Board  have  been  made  In  that 
wny. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  will 
impix>ve  the  administrative  process  in 
two  ways.  It  will  permit  a  concerted 
and  effective  attack  on  the  backlogs  by 
requiring  the  delegation  of  the  r>ower  to 
make  the  final  decisions  to  the  hearing 
examiners,  and  it  will  improve  the  logi- 
cal acceptability  of  agency  decisions  be- 
cause with  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  hearing  examiner  will  go  the  re- 
sponsibility for  supporting  the  decision 
on   the   record,   fairly   and   logically. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  is  premised 
upon  the  fact  that  the  hearing  exam- 
iner can  and  should  be  given  greater 
authority  to  dispose  finally  of  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministrative process  would  work  more 
effectively  if  this  were  done.  Section  8, 
if  amended  as  proposed,  would  make  the 
examiner "s  decision  the  final  decision  of 
the  agency,  except  for  agency  review 
upon  limited  groimds.  The  proposed 
language  is  as  follows: 

In  cases  in  which  the  agency  has  not  pre- 
sided at  the  reception  of  evidence,  the  officer 
who  presided  shall  initially  decide  the  case. 
In  the  alwence  of  review  by  the  agency,  the 
presiding  officer's  decision  shall,  without  fur- 
ther proceedings,  become  the  decision  of  the 
agency.  Such  review  may  be  taken  or 
granted  in  the  discretion  of  the  agency  but 
only  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following 
grounds:  (1)  a  finding  ol  material  fact  is 
clearly  erroneous,  (2)  a  neceesary  legal  con- 
clusion Is  without  governing  precedent  or 
Is  a  departure  from  or  contrary  to  estab- 
lished law.  agency  rules  or  precedents.  (3) 
a  substantial  and  Important  question  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  or  discretion  has  been 
raised,  or  (4)  the  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings Involved  a  prejudicial  procedural  error. 

There  can  be  no  serious  question  that 
the  existing  hearing  examiner  corps  is 
capable  of  assuming  the  resF>onsibility 
of  linal  deci-sion.  The  development  of 
the  administrative  process  has  been  ac- 
companied by  consistent  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  decisions  rendered  by 
these  officers.  Dean  James  M.  Landis 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure: 

There  are  a  series  ol  problems  relating 
to  hearing  examiners  that  I  do  not  want  to 
bother  you  with  today,  but  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment In  administrative  law  has  been 
the  Increase  In  stature  and  in  respect  shown 
the  hearing  examiners  in  the  last  25  years. 

I  recall  that  in  1933,  or  rather  in  1934. 
our  practice  In  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  was  that  when  we  found  a 
lawyer  in  the  legal  division  that  wasn't  any 
good,  we  would  make  a  hearing  examiner 
out  of  him.  because  it  was  inconsequential. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  his  decision 
anyway,  and  he  Just  had  to  sit  there  and 
listen  to  the  evidence.  But  that  isn't  true 
these  days.  We  are  developing  remarkably 
good  hearing  examiners.  We  have  got  some 
way  to  go  yet,  but  the  perspicacity  of  many 
of  these  examiners  is  as  good  In  my  opinion 


as  that  of  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
and  to  leave  a  great  deal  of  that  stuff  to 
them  for  final  decision  I  think  is  highly 
desirable. 

The  system  of  delegation  and  limited 
review  proposed  in  this  bill  has  been 
urged  upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
by  the  management  study  of  that 
agency.  A  proposed  revision  of  the  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  undertaken  by  that  agency 
has  suggested  the  advantage  of  such  a 
system  in  the  disposition  of  that  Board's 
business. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  be  con- 
troversial. Any  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministrative proce.sc  will  meet  resistance, 
some  from  those  who  have  an  ulterior 
motive  in  the  preservation  of  the  present 
intolerable  delays.  But  there  will  also 
be  responsible  and  well-intentioned  op- 
position. Some  of  this  will  come  from 
those  who  sincerely  believe  that  only 
courts  can  reach  acceptable  decisions. 
Some  will  come  from  those  who  believe 
that  the  delegation  proposed  will  deprive 
the  agencies  of  control  of  policy. 

I  remind  the  first  group  of  the  re- 
mark of  Chief  Justice  Stone,  that  courts 
should  not  be  assumed  to  be  the  only 
agency  of  government  with  capacity  to 
govern. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  not  de- 
prive the  agency  heads  of  control  of 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  will,  by  free- 
ing them  from  the  drudgery  of  deciding 
individual  cases,  enable  them  to  control 
policy  more  effectively. 

What  we  seek  to  accomplish  in  admin- 
istrative proceedings  is  the  fair  and  dis- 
passionate decision  of  a  specific  conflict 
between  opposing  interests.  Selecting 
examiners  as  carefully  as  we  can  and 
then  imposing  uF>on  them  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  and  justify  a  decision  is 
a  practical  method  of  accomplishing  that 
end.  There  is  no  particular  virtue  in 
the  title  by  which  we  address  the  officer 
who  makes  the  decision  in  a  particular 
proceeding.  Confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  that  decision  does  not  depend  upon 
whether  that  officer  is  called  examiner, 
commissioner,  master,  judge,  justice,  or 
chancellor.  What  is  important  is  that 
he  exercise  impartiality  in  conducting 
the  hearing,  and  that  his  decision  be 
reasonably  and  demonstrably  derived 
from  the  record.  Individual  responsi- 
bility is  the  prerequisite  for  that  kind  of 
decision. 

There  are  values  to  be  gained  in  the 
administrative  process  from  refusing  to 
separate  the  decider  of  a  specific  case  too 
completely  from  the  agency  which  has. 
and  should  retain,  the  responsibility  for 
overall  policy. 

But  the  insistence  that  the  agency 
heads  themselves  retain  the  final  de- 
cision of  individual  cases  as  the  means 
of  achieving  control  of  policy  seems  to 
overemphasize  that  value,  and  at  the 
cost  of  ineffective  operation.  Practically, 
the  difficulties  of  the  administrative 
process  stem  in  large  measure  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  comprehensive  ef- 
fort to  formulate  policy.  The  pressure 
of  individual  adjudication  has  been  so 


great  as  to  prevent,  in  large  measure, 
any  policy  formulation. 

Turning  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
as  an  example,  it  is  clear  that  that 
agency  simply  cannot,  under  the  present 
system,  devote  the  time  necessary  for 
overall  policy  planning.  In  its  survey 
of  the  agency,  the  management  con- 
sultant firm  found  that  65  percent  of  the 
Board's  time  was  spent  in  preparation 
for  and  adjudication  of  specific  cases, 
20  percent  in  preparation  for  and  par- 
ticipation in  international  negotiations 
and  consultations,  and  2  percent  in  ac- 
cident hearings.  Somewhere  in  the  re- 
maining 13  percent,  the  Board  must 
squeeze  policymaking  between  general 
communications,  miscellaneous  office 
work,  and  speeches  and  public  relations. 

There  is  small  cause  for  wonder  that 
Louis  Hector  could  describe  the  sum  of 
this  Commission  s  policymaking  in  the 
following  language: 

The  Board  has  actually  almost  no  general 
policies  whatever.  Only  a  few  minor  matters 
have  been  covered  by  published  general 
policy  statements.  In  almost  all  fields  of 
economic  regulation,  the  Board  proceeds  on 
a  pure  case-ty-case  basis  with  policies 
changing  suddenly,  without  notice,  and 
often  with  no  explanation  or  any  indication 
that  the  Board  knows  it  has  changed  policy. 

The  Board  is  not  alone  in  this.  It  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  economic  regula- 
tory agencies. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not 
transfer  the  policymaking  function  from 
the  agency  to  the  hearing  examiner. 
The  amendment  expressly  reserves  to 
the  agency  a  discretionary  right  to  re- 
view any  case  in  which  a  substantial 
question  of  agency  policy  is  raised,  or 
any  case  in  which  the  examiner  has 
failed  to  follow  agency  precedents.  But 
by  relieving  the  agency  heads  of  the 
burdens  involved  in  deciding  all  of  the 
factual  minutia  which  go  into  the  con- 
text in  which  a  policy  decision  is  made, 
the  proposed  amendment  should  give  the 
agency  heads  the  time  they  need  for  the 
consideration  of  what  the  agency  should 
accomplish — in  short,  what  the  policy 
should  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  the  administrative  process  is 
urgent.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
not  solve  all  of  the  problems.  But  it 
will  help  to  solve  two  of  the  most  urgent 
ones — backlogs  and  decisions  written  on 
the  "dark  side  of  the  moon."  I  com- 
mend the  proposal  to  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  ^S.  1734)  to  amend  sections 
7  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Carroll  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  to  enable  other 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  be- 
come cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LT.   GEN.  BRYANT   L.   BOATNER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  private  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Gen.  B.  L.  Boatner.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired,  to  correct  an  inequity  of  the 
Military  Pay  Act  of  1958  that  applies 
only  to  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the 
Air  Force  explaining  the  effect  of  the 
Military  Pay  Act  of  1958  on  General 
Boatner's  retirement  pay  be  placed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  This  letter 
pointing  out  the  obviously  uninten- 
tional injustice  that  has  been  per- 
petrated upon  General  Boatner  prompt- 
ed me  to  introduce  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ^S.  1738'  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Br>ant  L.  Boatner,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  is  as  follows: 

DKP.^RTME>rr  or  the  Air  Forcte, 
Washington,  DC,  March  31,  1961. 
Hon.  RtrssTi-L  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  Inquiry  oX  Pebriiary  17,  1961.  forward- 
ing General  Boatner's  letter  concerning  pri- 
vate legislation  on  his  behalf.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  delay  this  reply  until  a  thorough 
inquiry  was  made  Into  the  matter. 

General  Boatner  was  retired  on  August  31, 
1955.  for  physical  disability.  His  disability 
rating  at  that  time  was  80  percent  and  he 
had  completed  27  years,  2  months  of  active 
service. 

Disability  retirees  are,  when  retired,  en- 
titled to  elect  computation  of  their  retired 
pay  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

(a)  Multiply  their  percentage  of  disability 
(maximum  75  percent)  times  the  basic  pay 
of  their  retired  grade. 

(b)  Two  and  one-half  percent  times  their 
years  of  active  service  times  the  basic  pay 
lor  their  retired  grade. 

General  Boatner  elected  method  "a"  which 
entitled  him  to  75  percent  of  his  basic  pay 
rather  than  method  "b"  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  only  67' j  percent  of  his 
basic  pay.  His  retired  pay  so  computed  was 
$766.35  monthly.  At  the  time  of  General 
Boatner's  retirement,  officers  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  were  entitled  to  receive. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  pay  of  pay  grade 
0-8  (general,  lieutenant  general,  and  major 
general),  an  additional  Increment  of  basic 
pay  In  an  amount  of  $100  per  month;  how- 
ever, this  additional  $100  could  not  be  used 
In  computing  retired  pay. 

The  Milit.ary  Pay  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
85-422.  72  Stat.  122  i ,  made  two  specinc  pro- 
visions concerning  retired  pay  which  are 
pertinent  in  the  case  of  General  Boatner: 

(a)  Section  4(a)  provides  that,  "Except 
for  members  covered  by  section  7  of  this  act, 
members  who  are  entitled  to  retired  pay  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  Increa.'^e  of  6  percent 
of  that  pay  to  which  they  were  entitled  on 
that  date." 

(b)  Section  7(c)  provides  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  except  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  sections  3(b) 
and  6(5)  of  this  act.  the  retired  pay  of  any 
officer  entitled  to  retired  pay  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  act  who  served 


on  active  duty  before  that  date  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral  for  a 
period  of  at  least  180  days,  shall,  unless  he  Is 
entitled  to  a  higher  amount  under  some 
other  provision  of  law,  be  recomputed  on 
the  basis  of  the  monthly  basic  pay  of  pay 
grade  0-8  for  the  cumulative  years  of  serv- 
ice creditable  to  him  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  plus  |10G,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  years  of  service 
creditable  to  him  for  use  as  a  multiplier  In 
computing  his  retired  pay.  multiplied  by 
2'i  per  centum,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  75  per  centum  of  such  monthly  basic  pay 
as  Increased  by  $100,  plus  6  per  centum  of 
the  product  thereof." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  a  literal  application 
of  section  7(c)  of  the  Military  Pay  Act  of 
1958  to  the  case  of  General  Boatner  would 
require  him  to  compute  his  retired  pay  by 
multiplying  the  basic  pay  of  pay  grade  0-8 
{as  In  effect  before  June  1.  1958)  plus  $100. 
times  2' 2  percent  for  each  of  his  years  of 
active  service,  with  the  amount  so  computed 
Increased  by  6  percent.  His  retired  pay  so 
computed  would  have  been  $802  65  monthly 
which  Is  an  actual  Increase  of  4.73  percent 
as  compared  to  the  minimum  6-percent  In- 
crease provided  generally  for  retired  person- 
nel. In  view  of  this  apparent  Inequity,  his 
case  was  referred  to  the  Comptroller  General 
for  a  decision.  After  reviewing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958.  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  a  decision 
(B-142236)  dated  May  13,  1960,  ruled  that  It 
was  obviously  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
grant  all  retired  personnel  at  least  a  6-per- 
cent Increase  In  retired  p.-iy  and  that  Gen- 
eral Boatner  similarly  should  receive  a  8-per- 
cent increase  in  the  amount  of  his  retired 
pay. 

This  interpretation  permitted  General 
Boatner  to  use  his  percentage  of  disability  in 
computing  his  retired  pay,  and  provided  a 
6-percent  Increase  In  his  retired  pay.  How- 
ever, unlike  other  lieutenant  generals  or  vice 
admirals  retired  before  June  1,  1958,  he  Is 
not  authorized  to  Include  the  special  $100 
Increment  of  basic  pay  In  the  computation 
of  his  retired  pay,  without  giving  up  his 
status  as  a  disability  retired  officer.  (It  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  tliat  General  Boatner  is  the  only 
retired  officer  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
so  affected  ) 

Based  on  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  referred  to  above.  General  Boatner 
received  a  monthly  Increase  of  $45.98  In  his 
retired  pay.  This  compares  with  an  increase 
of  $127  94  in  the  case  of  a  lieutenant  general 
with  over  30  years  of  service.  By  way  of 
further  comparison,  lieutenant  generals  re- 
tired for  length  of  service  after  27  years  of 
active  service  received  an  Increase  In  retired 
pay  of  $112  93  monthly.  It  Is  beUeved  that 
these  comparisons  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  Congress  was  not  considering  such  a  sit- 
uation as  that  of  General  Boatner  when  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958 
failed  to  permit  lieutenant  generals  and 
generals  retired  for  disability  to  recompute 
their  pay  as  prescribed  In  that  section  but 
utilizing  their  percentage  of  disability  as  a 
multiplier. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  believes  that  legislation 
such  as  that  enclosed  with  General  Boatner's 
letter  Is  necessary  to  correct  an  inequity  in 
his  case.  Under  that  proposal.  General 
Boatner  would  be  entitled  to  receive  $891  83 
monthly. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  will  be  use- 
ful.    If  we  can  do  anything  further  to  as- 
sist you,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  Musgbave,  Jr., 
Major  General,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Director, 
Legislative  Liaison. 


REPEAL  OP  1 -PERCENT  SALES  TAX 
ON  POOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME 
CONSUMPTION  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  present  1 -percent  sales  tax 
imposed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
food  purchased  for  home  consumption. 
I  cosponsored  this  bill  with  Senator 
Javits  in  1957  and  1959. 

I  have  long  been  opposed  in  principle 
to  a  sales  tax,  because  as  a  regressive  tax 
it  bears  most  heavily  on  those  lea.st  able 
to  pay.  I  am  even  more  opposed  to  a 
sales  tax  on  food.  To  eliminate  It  will 
cost  money.  Mr.  President.  I  say  in  all 
seriousness  that  we  can  and  should  find 
alternative  sources  for  this  revenue  loss. 
One  of  these  alternatives  is  an  increased 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  price  of  this  tax  is  too 
high  in  terms  of  human  values  to  be 
tolerated  for  one  moment  longer  than  It 
takes  to  repeal  it. 

The  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  holding  hearings  on  H.R. 
258,  a  bill  to  increase  the  sales  tax  on 
items  other  than  groceries.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  give  this  bill  serious  con- 
sideration during  the  course  of  Its  hear- 
ings and  agree  with  me  that  it  should  be- 
come law. 

The  Senate  District  Committee  should 
then  redouble  its  effort  to  convince  Con- 
gress of  Its  responsibility  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  financial  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1744)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so  as 
to  exempt  from  tax  sales  of  food  for 
human  consumption  off  the  premises 
where  such  food  is  sold,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


GREAT    LAKES    BASIN    COMPACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  I>resident,  on 
behal'  of  myself  and  Senator  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  McCarthy  and  Httmphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  Wiley  and  Proxmire,  of  Wis- 
consin, DiRKSEN  and  EKduglas,  of  Illinois. 
Capehart,  of  Indiana.  Lausche  and 
YoTTNG,  of  Ohio,  Scott  and  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  give  congres- 
sional sanction  to  the  Great  Lakes  basin 
compact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1746)  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  basin  com- 
pact, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McNamara  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  administration,  Members 
of  Congress  for  the  States  in  the  Great 
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Lakes  region.  State  governments  in  the 
region,  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  development,  use.  and 
protection  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  need  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
for  an  interstate  agreement  creating  a 
joint  agency  such  as  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  has  mounted  rapidly  with 
the  growing  importance  to  the  States, 
the  region,  and  the  Nation  of  the  water 
resouices.  presents  many  difficult  prob- 
lems requiring  action  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Tiieir  solution  will  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

Proposals  that  the  Great  Lakes  States 
join  in  an  interstate  compact  relating 
to  the  water  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  have  been  advanced  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

In  its  1954  session,  our  Michigan  Leg- 
islature enacted  legislation  authorizing 
our  Governor  to  enter  into  a  compact 
with  the  other  Great  Lakes  States.  The 
Michigan  proposal  envisioned  an  inter- 
state organization,  or  commission,  with 
fact-finding,  investigatory,  and  recom- 
mendatoi'y  ix)wers  wliich  would  consider 
problems  relating  to  the  waters  and  re- 
sources of  the  Great  Lakes  and  it  would 
recommend  programs  and  policies  to  the 
respective  State  governments  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  or- 
ganized and  conducted  the  Great  Lakes 
States  Seaway  and  Water  Resources 
Conference  in  August  1954,  and  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  approved  by  the 
conference  led  to  the  development  of  tlie 
Great  Lakes  basin  compact. 

Five  States — Illinois.  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin — speed- 
ily ratified  the  compact  during  legisla- 
tive sessions  in  1955.  Pennsylvania 
gave  its  approval  in  1956.  and  New  York 
approved  the  compact  in  1960. 

The  compact  which  became  effective 
on  July  1.  1955,  upon  ratification  by  four 
States,  has  for  its  primary  purpose  the 
orderly  use.  development,  and  con.serva- 
tion  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  basin  and  to  insure  that  all  the 
Great  Lakes  may  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  utilization  of  public  works. 
The  compact  will  also  assist  in  main- 
taining a  proper  balance  among  indus- 
trial, commercial,  agiicultuial,  water 
supply,  residential,  recreational,  and 
other  uses  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  recognizes  the 
national  and  international  interest  in  the 
use  and  development  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  it  specifically  limits  the  compact  to 
the  eight  Great  Lakes  States  and  it  ex- 
cludes participation  by  any  Canadian 
Province.  Section  2  of  the  bill  clearly 
provides  that  the  powers  or  rights  of  the 
United  States  are  in  no  way  affected. 
It  requires  the  Great  Lakes  Commission 
to  cooE>erate  with  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernment,  and  sp>ells  out  certain 
conditions  and  procedures  which  must 
be  followed  in  matters  of  an  interna- 
tional nature  or  concern. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  S.  548  which 
I    introduced    In    the    last    session.    It 


passed  the  Senate  last  year,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  caught  in  the  legislative 
logjam  in  the  House  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session  and  it  was  not  acted  up>on 
in  the  House.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
contribute  much  to  the  welfare  of  one  of 
the  most  important  regions  of  our  coun- 
try. On  behalf  of  Michigan  and  her 
sister  States  on  the  Great  Lakes,  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


STABIUZATION  OF  MINING  OF  LEAD 
AND  ZINC 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
approximately  the  pa.st  10  years  the  U.S. 
lead-zinc  industry  has  been  in  financial 
difficulty.  De.spite  the  showing  of  in- 
jury before  the  Tariff  Commission  on 
three  different  occa.sions,  the  industry, 
especially  its  mining  segment,  is  in  eco- 
nomic straits. 

Although  some  assistance  has  been 
achieved  by  rea.son  of  the  imp>osition  of 
quotas  in  1958.  the  industry  has  not 
prospered.  It  is  evident  that  the  use 
of  quotas  has  failed. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  scheduled  for  May 
4  a  1-day  hearing  to  review  the  lead- 
zinc  situation.  Witnesses  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  miners  and 
smelter  industry  groups,  and  represent- 
atives of  consumer  organizations  will  be 
invited  to  testify  and  present  the  views 
of  the  various  segments  of  the  industry. 

I  now  introduce,  for  appropriate  re- 
ference, on  tx?half  of  myself.  Senators 
Carroll,  Bennett  and  Moss,  a  bill  to 
stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc 
in  the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  bill  and  my 
rea.sons  for  introducing  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1747  >  to  stabilize  the  min- 
ing of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators^ ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
derson is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Anderson 

H  R.  3416,  an  identical  biU,  was  introduced 
In  the  House  on  January  26.  1961.  by  Mr. 
Watne  Aspinall.  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Conunlttee.  Similar 
bills  were  also  Introduced  by  Mr.  Al  Ullman, 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  several  other  western  Congressmen. 
This  legislation  is  a  comprehensive  program 
to  provide  a  long-awaited  minerals  policy  for 
the  entire  lead-zinc  Industry.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  restore  the  Industry  to  a  sound  and  stable 
condition  and  promote  a  reasonable  balance 
between  foreign  and  domestic  supplies  of 
lead  and  zinc  ores,  concentrates,  and  metal. 

The  aim  of  this  proposal  takes  into  ac- 
count (1)  the  market  price  required  by  the 
domestic  miner  for  profitable  operation  and 
continued  development  of  domestic  mines, 
(2)  a  fair  and  stable  price  to  the  consumer 


assuring  continued  sales  of  lead  and  zinc 
and  encouraging  the  expansion  of  the  indus- 
try through  new  uses  of  these  products,  and 
(3)  proposed  rates  for  a  tariff — fair  to  the 
Importer — on  the  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc 
Imports  needed   In  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  solve  our  problems  through  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  for  Increased 
Import  duties  that  were  never  placed  In  ef- 
fect by  the  executive  department,  and  by 
bartering  and  stockpiling  excess  foreign  siu"- 
pluses  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  solution  ap- 
pears to  be  legislation  with  provisions  for  all 
segments  of  this  diverse  Industry  that  range 
in  size  from  the  small  independent  miner  to 
large  Integrated  mining,  milling,  and  refin- 
ing companies.  If  enacted,  I  am  confident 
my  bill  will  accomplish  this  goal. 

It  provides: 

1.  A  limited  subsidy  to  be  paid  from  tariff 
receipts  on  Imported  lead  and  zinc,  with  con- 
trols as  follows: 

(a)  Domestic  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  subsidy  regardless  of  their  total 
annual  mine  production,  but  the  subsidy 
payment  is  limited  to  sales  from  new  produc- 
tion of  domestic  ores  and  concentrates  up 
to  2,000  toils  of  lead  and  2,000  tons  of  zinc 
In  any  12-month  period. 

(b)  The  pajTnent  Is  based  on  the  differ- 
ence between  16  cents  per  p>ound  for  each 
metal  and  the  actual  market  price. 

(c)  Any  company  or  any  Individual  miner 
may  receive  only  one  subsidy  on  production 
up  to  a  maximum  of  2,000  tons  of  lead  and 
2,000  tons  of  zinc  per  year  regardless  of  the 
number  of  mines  he  may  own,  lease,  or 
operate. 

2.  An  Import  tax  on  lead  and  zinc  con- 
centrates  and    metal    consisting   of: 

(a)  A  permanent  tax  of  2  cents  per  pound 
on  lead  and  zinc  metal  and  70  percent  of 
this  or  14  cents  per  pound  on  ores  and 
concentrates. 

(b)  A  removable  tax  of  the  same  amount 
on  both  metals  that  Is  applied  If  the  do- 
mestic market  price  of  either  metal  goes 
below  the  peril  point  of  13 'i  cents  per 
pound  and  is  removed  when  the  market 
prices   rise   above    14'2    cents  per  pound. 

3.  A  compensatory  tax  on  the  lead  and 
zinc  content  of  Imported  manufactured 
goods.  This  is  2  cents  per  pound  In  addi- 
tion to  present  levies  with  an  Increased 
amount  on  two  zinc  Items.  Lead  and  zinc 
entering  the  United  States  as  manufac- 
tured goods  directly  displace  domestic  mine 
production.  These  duty  rates  are  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  manufacturers  of  lead-zinc 
products. 

All  three  phases  of  this  legislation  are 
needed  to  assure  exploration,  development, 
production,  and  continued  growth  of  do- 
mestic lead-zinc  mines.  This  can  be  done 
and  protect  the  Interests  of  the  consumer 
and  Importer. 

1.  A  combination  of  market  prices  stabil- 
ized at  a  moderate  level  by  the  tariff  plus  a 
limited  subsidy  that  will  enable  the  domes- 
tic miner  to  produce  a  fair  share  of  U.S. 
metal  needs  and  continue  exploration  of 
new  ore  reserves. 

2.  Stable  prices  In  the  range  of  the  peril 
points  controlling  the  removable  tax  will 
assure  the  consumer  of  a  long-term  supply 
at  a  price  attractive  to  use  In  domestic 
manufacturing. 

3.  The  United  States  needs  to  Import  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  newly  mined 
lead  and  zinc  ores  and  concentrates  con- 
sumed each  year. 

By  observing  this  need  and  by  not  flooding 
ovir  markets  with  an  unneeded  supply,  the 
removable  tariff  will  not  be  applied,  and  the 
Importer  will  receive  a  much  better  price 
for  his  product. 

These  terms  are  needed  based  on  past 
experience    under    current    tarl3    rates    of 
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1.0625  cents  per  pound  on  lead  metal  anc 
0.7  cents  per  pound  on  zinc  metal.  We  knov 
that  In  1957  and  1958  foreign  producers 
Invaded  our  markets  at  depressed  domestic 
prices  of  12  cents  for  lead  and  10  cents  for 
zinc.  January  1961  ex-duty  prices  are  10 
cents  for  lead  and  10  8  cents  for  zinc.  A 
combination  permanent  and  removable  tax 
totaling  4  cents  is  the  minimum  required 
to  control  excessive  imports. 

I  am  confident  that  this  program  of  lim- 
ited subsidy  and  removable  tariffs  is  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  continuing  problems  of 
the  lead-zinc  industry  and  should  be  enacted 
as  a  long-term  minerals  policy. 


HOLDING  OF  ELECTIONS  FOR  PRES- 
IDENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
2  DAYS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  enable  the  holding  of  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  for  2  days,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more  support 
for  dual  election  days  than  most  people 
realize.  Newsweek  columnist  Raymond 
Moley  agrees  with  this  suggestion. 
Henry  Steel  Commager  also  favors  this 
proposal: 

All  tests  of  nonvoting  tha  have  been 
made — 

He  says — 

reveal  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  have  every  intention  of  voting  but  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  some  accident  or 
other. 

David  Lawrence,  the  syndicated  col- 
umnist, has  suggested  an  election  period 
of  even  longer  duration.  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  that  an  excerpt  from  a 
1958  column  which  he  wrote  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Washington   Star,  Nov.   5,   1958] 

How  To  Get  More  Voters  Otrr 

( By  David  Lawrence ) 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  the 
States  to  appropriate  enough  money  for  at- 
tendants and  other  facilities  to  carry  on 
the  voting  process  through  3  and  even  5 
days,  thus  giving  time  for  both  registration 
and  voting  to  oe  accomplished  simultane- 
ously. Voting  could  be  arranged  systemati- 
cally so  that  persons  with  last  names  begin- 
ning with  certain  letters  of  th»>  alphabet 
would  go  to  the  polls  the  first  day  and  oth- 
ers on  designated  days.  A  uniform  system 
In  each  State  could  be  established  and  pub- 
licized in  advance  so  that  voters  could  come 
to  the  polling  booths  at  convenient  times. 
The  main  trouble  today  is  that  voting  booths 
are  crowded  at  the  early  morning  hours  and 
In  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  By  ex- 
tending the  number  of  voting  days  the  polls 
would  not  be  so  crowded. 

Many  voters  go  to  the  polls,  wait  in  line 
a  half  hour,  or  hear  that  It  takes  even 
longer  for  the  line  to  be  cleared,  and  then 
turn  away  impatiently,  either  because  a 
work  schedule  Is  being  Interfered  with  or 
because  they  do  not  like  to  stand  waiting  for 
such  a  long  interval,  especially  In  bad  weath- 
er. In  some  States  election  day  is  a  legal 
holiday,  and  all  business  establishments  are 
chieed.  While  business  would  not  like  to 
Bee  5  fiUl  days  of  holiday,  this  wouldn't  be 


necessary.  In  fact.  It  wouldn't  require  any 
single  day  for  a  full  closing  of  business  but 
merely  time  off  for  those  individuals  the 
first  letter  of  whose  surname  came  up  for 
attendance  on  a  given  day. 

Mr.  KEATING.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  recommended  more  than  1 
day  for  voting  in  a  column  on  October 
12,  1952.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  him.  and  I  know  that  he  still  active- 
ly supports  extending  election  day  to  2 
days.  The  New  York  Journal  American 
supported  this  idea  in  a  recent  editorial. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  difficulty 
with  2  election  days  which  bothers  me 
and  which  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
today. 

An  extended  election  period  might 
aggravate  what  is  already  considered  to 
be  an  irritating  problem.  The  speed 
with  which  the  vote  is  counted  on  elec- 
tion night,  and  the  intensive,  minute-by- 
minute  coverage  of  election  returns  by 
the  television  and  radio  media,  com- 
bined with  the  timelag  between  the  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  has  led  some  to  protest  that  the 
announced  eastern  results  or  trends 
might  unduly  influence  western  votes. 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  made 
such  a  protest  to  the  national  networks 
and  wire  services  this  year. 

The  merits  of  this  objection  are  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  some  western  voters  might  be  dis- 
couraged from  voting  for  their  favorite 
because  of  his  bad  early  showing  in  the 
East.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  news 
might  act  as  an  incentive  to  voting. 

More  difficult  to  refute  is  the  con- 
tention that  a  candidate's  western  sup- 
porters would  be  lulled  into  apathy  by 
a  strong  eastern  vote  for  that  candidate 
on  the  theory  that  the  western  votes 
were  superfluous.  This  may  be  true,  but 
there  is  no  hard  evidence  to  support  or 
refute  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  problem,  if  it  really 
exists,  would  be  exacerbated  by  multiple- 
day  elections  only  if  the  ballots  were 
counted  and  announced  before  the  en- 
tire election  E>eriod  ended.  If  the  count- 
ing of  the  ballots  were  not  announced 
until  the  last  voting  station  closed  for 
good,  the  objection  is  without  merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  my  bill  to- 
day with  the  full  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  hard  spadework  yet 
to  be  done  before  we  will  have  2  vot- 
ing days.  I  suspect  results  would  prove 
it  to  be  a  worthwhile  innovation.  I  hope 
that  those  who  are  concerned  about  this 
and  other  needed  electoral  reforms  will 
give   serious   thought   to   this   proposal. 

The  Privileges  and  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
and  the  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee are  both  preparing  to  hold  hearings 
in  the  near  future  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
toral reforms.  As  a  member  of  both  of 
these  subcommittees,  I  am  particularly 
anxious  that  these  hearings  be  as  broad 
as  possible  and  that  they  encompass  a 
wide  range  of  issues  and  proposals. 
Therefore,  while  I  recognize  there  are 
some  who  might  not  favor  the  proposal 
I  put  forth  today,  and  while  I  recognize 


that  it  presents  certain  real  administra- 
tive problems,  I  feel  it  warrants  our 
attention  and  should  be  placed  before  the 
Congress  for  study  and  consideration. 

The  very  heart  of  a  democracy  is  the 
vote  that  is  cast  by  a  free  citizen.  To 
make  this  right  more  available  and  more 
free  is  a  continuing  and  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  is  faced  at  eveiy 
election  with  a  serious  nonvoting  prob- 
lem. The  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion estimates  that  5  million  persons 
were  prevented  from  voting  in  1960  be- 
cause they  were  sick  and  hospitalized. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these 
might  have  been  able  to  leave  their 
places  of  confinement  during  or  the  days 
immediately  following  election  day.  Nor 
have  we  any  way  of  calculating  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  might  have  voted  had 
there  been  another  1  or  2  days  avail- 
able for  the  purp>ose. 

The  foundation  further  states  that 
2.600,000  busine.ss  travelers  did  not  vote 
in  1960  because  they  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain absentee  ballots.  Presumably  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  these  could  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes  to  cast  a  ballot 
had  there  been  an  extended  election 
period. 

The  number  of  people  who  do  not  go 
to  the  polls  is,  more  often  than  not, 
greater  than  the  margin  between  the  two 
major  candidates.  It  is  clear  that  we 
must  take  every  possible  step  to  improve 
and  revise  our  voting  regulations  and 
statutes  in  order  both  to  provide  more 
Americans  with  an  opportunity  to  make 
known  their  views  and  to  encourage 
them  to  do  so. 

TYPES  OF   RETORMS 

Among  the  electoral  reforms  that  I 
believe  all  interested  in  this  area  must 
consider  are:  First,  liberalize  State  and 
local  residency  requirements  for  voting; 
second,  broaden  rules  affecting  absentee 
ballots;  third,  revise  literacy  tests  and 
poll-tax  regulations  which  prevent  Ne- 
groes and  other  minority  groups  from 
voting;  fourth,  modernize  registration 
systems;  fifth,  simplify  the  form  of  the 
ballot  in  many  States;  and  sixth,  provide 
2  days  for  Federal  elections  as  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  I  introduce  today.  The 
six  reforms  I  have  just  listed  would  all 
have  the  effect  of  tending  to  increase 
voter  turnout. 

A  number  of  these  needed  refomis  are 
completely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that, 
while  I  think  these  reforms  are  of  press- 
ing importance,  I  would  not  urge  or  sup- 
port Federal  action  at  this  time  to  take 
away  from  the  States  their  jurisdiction 
over  these  electoral  matters. 

ROLE  or  CONGRESS  IN  SETTINO  TIME  rOR 
ELECTIONS 

When  it  comes  to  changing  the  timing 
of  Federal  elections,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  major  re- 
sponsibility. The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  clearly  gives  the  Congress 
the  power  to  set  the  time  for  the  election 
of  Representatives,  Senators,  and  presi- 
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dential  and  vice-presidential  electors. 
Article  I,  section  4,  clause  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution states: 

The  Times.  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Reg- 
ulations, except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng 
Senators. 

Article  II,  section  1,  clause  4  reads: 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of 
chuslng  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

HISTORICAL    BAC-KCROUND 

Congress  chose  to  exercise  its  power  in 
regard  to  presidential  elections  as  early 
as  1792.  Language  similar  to  the  cur- 
rent regulatio'is  was  first  adopted  some 
50  years  later  in  1845.  The  act  now  in 
effect,  that  of  June  25,  1948.- provides 
that  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  appointed,  in  each 
State,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  in  every 
fourth  year  succeeding  every  election  of 
a  President  and  Vice  President. 

Election  day  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 2.  1872.  The  regulations  now  in 
force  fix  the  day  for  the  election  of 
Representatives  as  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in 
every  even-numbered  year.  Congress 
has  also  provided  that  the  time  for  the 
election  of  Senators  shall  be  the  same 
day  upon  which  the  States  elect  tlieii- 
Representatives. 

From  the  dates  of  the  first  statutes 
cited  above,  it  is  evident  that  Congress 
for  many  years  permitted  the  States 
great  latitude  in  determining  the  days 
of  election.  A  wide  variety  of  practices 
arose. 

At  first,  the  problem  involved  only  the 
election  of  Representatives.  Presiden- 
tial electors  were  originally  chosen  by 
the  State  legislatures  and  the  exact  date 
on  which  they  were  appointed  was  not 
important. 

After  the  election  of  1824,  however, 
nearly  all  the  States  that  had  not  al- 
ready done  so  began  to  choose  their  elec- 
tors by  popular  vote,  thus  raising  the 
problem  of  the  day  or  days  upon  which 
the  election  was  held. 

Practice  among  the  States  in  these 
early  years  diverged  in  two  respects:  the 
actual  dates,  and  the  number  of  days. 
While  all  the  St'j;es  chose  their  electors 
in  November,  Nc^'  York  held  her  elec- 
tion on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday,  whereas  New  Jersey  held  hers 
on  the  first  Tuesday  and  the  day  follow- 
ing. In  2  States  the  second  Monday 
was  election  day;  in  14,  the  first  Mon- 
day; in  2.  the  second  Tuesday,  and  in 
2  the  Friday  nearest  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. 

There  was  an  even  wider  discrepancy 
among  the  dates  set  for  the  election  of 
Representatives,  and  many  States  during 
this  same  period  specified  an  election 
p>eriod  of  more  tlian  1  day.  For  ex- 
ample. Mississippi,  when  it  entered  the 
Union,  designated  the  first  Monday  and 


the  day  following  in  September.  Other 
States  using  more  than  1  day  in- 
cluded: Illinois,  the  thiid  Thursday  and 
the  2  succeeding  days  in  September; 
Alabama,  the  third  Monday  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day  in  Septembei  ;  and  Michi- 
gan, the  fii-st  Monday  and  the  succeed- 
ing day  in  October. 

The  reason  for  stopping  this  practice 
was  that  too  often  roving  bands  of  voters 
marched  acro£s  State  lines  in  order  to 
vote  for  a  second  or  third  time  in  an- 
other State.  With  modern  clerical  pro- 
cedures and  mass  communication,  this 
coulu  be  prevented  today. 

At  the  present  time,  there  certainly 
arc  abuses  in  the  registration  and  cast- 
in*?  of  votes.  Vi.cilance  at  the  polls  and 
stronger  State  control  is  necessaiy  to 
avoid  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  one 
of  the  most  vicious  enemies  of  a  free 
society.  Nevertheless,  voting  on  2  days 
would  not,  I  believe,  make  an  appreciable 
difference  in  tlie  opportunities  for  and 
incidence  of  fraud.  In  fact,  by  avoiding 
crowded  polling  places  and  hectic  voting 
deadlines,  we  might  even  cut  down  on 
opportunities  for  vote  frauds  and  cor- 
rupt election  practices. 

To  conclude,  with  the  total  percentage 
of  Americans  who  now  vote  hovering 
around  60-70  percent,  I  think  there  is 
much  merit  in  going  back  to  the  earlier 
practices  of  man>'  States  of  holding  elec- 
tions on  2  days.  At  least,  such  a  pro- 
posal is  deserviiip  of  congressional  hear- 
ings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1749)  to  prescribe  the  time 
for  elections  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives in  Coiigress  and  for  choosing  the 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Reprenentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  (a) 
section  25  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  7).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  25.  The  day  for  the  election  in  each 
of  the  several  States  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  shall  be  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  In  November  In  every  even 
numbered  year,  except  that  In  years  In  which 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  are 
appointed  the  Wednesday  next  after  such 
Tuesday  shall  be  an  additional  day  for  such 
election  In  each  such  State." 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  cItII 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  and  for  other  purjXJses", 
approved  March  3.  1875  (18  Stat.  400).  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•Sec.  1  The  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  appointed  In  each  State 
on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  In  No\-ember  In  every  fourth 
year  succeeding  every  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President." 


Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  efTectlve  begin- 
ning with  the  elections  and  appointment  of 
electors  which,  but  for  the  enactnient  of  this 
Act,  would  have  occurred  on  November  3. 
1964. 


STRENGTHENING  OF  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1750>  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  Fireanns  Act.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnttson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Okfice  of  the  Attorney  General. 

WashiJigton.  D.C  .  April  6,  1961. 
The  Vice  Preside^jt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Vice  President  :  The  Department 
of  Justice  recommends  the  enactment  of 
legislation  "to  strengthen  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act." 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat  1250; 
15  use.  901.  et  seq  )  prohibits  the  ship- 
ment of  any  firearms  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  or  by  a  p>erson  who  is  under 
Indictment  or  has  l>een  convicted  of  certain 
specified  crimes  of  violence  such  as  murder, 
kidnapping,  robbery,  rape,  mayhem,  etc.  It 
further  prohibits  a  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  such  a  crime  or  is  n  fugitive  from 
justice,  from  receiving  svich  firearms.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  amend  these  pro- 
visions to  bring  within  their  scope  any  per- 
son who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding 1  year. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Department  that  this 
legislation  would  aid  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  In  their  as^sault  on  organized 
crime.  The  Department  of  Justice,  therefore, 
urges  its  early  introduction  and  enactment. 

The   Bureau    of    the    Budget    has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  tl^  submission 
of  this  recommendation, 
sincerely. 


Attorney  General. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE  AND  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr,  President.  I  in- 
ti-oduce  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate on  Foreign  InteUigence  and  Infor- 
mation, and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

I  introduce  the  joint  resolution  in  my 
own  name  and  in  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  MorseI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota  IMr.  BurdickI,  the  Senator  from 
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Alaska  fMr.  BartlettI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  McNamaraI. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
desk  for  1  week,  in  the  event  additional 
Senators  wish  to  cosponsor  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  77)  tc 
establi-sh  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Information  and  Intelligence,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion IS  similar  to  one  which  was  consid- 
ered quite  thoroughly  by  the  Senate  in 
the  year  1956.  It  has  been  introduced  by 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  times  past.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  establish  a  joint  committee  to 
establish  some  kind  of  continuing  super- 
vision over  foreign  policy  activities  and 
foreign  intelligence  and  information  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  unfortunate 
events  with  reference  to  the  invasion  of 
Cuba,  and  the  discussions  as  to  who  was 
responsible,  as  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment was  misinformed  or  not,  simply 
emphasize  the  need  which  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  past  with  reference 
to  the  Suez  crisis,  the  U-2  incident,  and 
a  number  of  less  significant  and  some- 
what minor  events. 

The  joint  resolution  is  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  meant  to  express  any  criti- 
cism of  this  administration  or  of  any 
past  administration,  but,  basically,  to 
reflect  what  I  consider  to  be  a  proper 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field,  to  be  infomied, 
and  to  be  involved  when  major  policy 
decisions  are  called  for. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  participate  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  modern  times,  war  is 
not  declared.  Congress,  therefore,  has 
a  continuing  and  a  very  substantial  re- 
sponsibility for  policy  decisions  with  re- 
gard to  the  cold  war  or  conducting  for- 
eign policy  by  any  other  means. 

It  is  my  hope  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  and,  in  some  form, 
adopted,  so  that  the  machinery  and 
procedures  which  are  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  Congress  may  be  exer- 
cised. 


INTERNATIONAL    FOOD    AND    RAW 
MATERIALS   RESERVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  submitted  today  a  resolution  aimed 
at  creation  oi  an  international  food  and 
aw  materials  reserve.  This  resolution 
authorizes  and  requests  the  President 
and  our  national  representatives  to  ne- 
gotiate a  plan  with  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  for  using  our  food  abun- 
dance to  be  submitted  to  this  body  for 
final  approval. 


In  his  statement  on  agricultural  policy 
for  the  New  Frontier,  President  Kennedy 
stated  the  need  for  a  second  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture similar  to  the  one  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va  ,  in  1942  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Roosevelt,  to  deal  on  a 
constructive  multilateral  basis  with  the 
food  needs  of  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  said  further  that 
this  conference  should  have  as  its  spe- 
cific goal  the  organization  of  an  agency 
to  undertake  the  transfer  of  surplus  food 
and  fiber  stock  from  those  nations  with 
surpluses  to  tho.se  nations  in  desperate 
need  of  food  and  fiber  supplies  to  combat 
hunger  and  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  past  admin- 
istration i/avored  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  and  fiber  stock.  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  his  address  before  the  United 
Nations  on  September  22,  1960,  stated: 

The  United  States  Is  already  carrying  out 
substantial  programs  to  make  its  surpluses 
available  to  countries  of  greatest  need.  My 
country  is  also  ready  to  Join  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  In  devising 
a  workable  scheme  to  provide  food  to  mem- 
ber states  through  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem, relying  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

I  hope  this  Assembly  will  seriously  con- 
sider a  specific  program  for  carrying  forward 
the  jiromising  food  for  peace  program. 

Farmers  of  the  free  world  through 
their  international  organization,  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Agricultural 
Producers,  have  repeatedly  expressed 
support  for  such  a  program  to  make  sure 
that  farmers  receive  a  fair  price  for  their 
food  and  fiber  production,  and  those 
people  in  need  of  food  or  fiber  will  have 
a  chance  to  get  It. 

This  resolution  is  of  interest  to 
fai-mers  of  the  United  States  because  it 
^11  permit  agricultural  production, 
while  at  the  same  time  provide  with 
other  like-minded  nations  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  making  abundance 
available  to  the  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple overseas  who  are  in  dire  need  of 
food  and  clothing.  The  interest  of 
farmers  in  other  nations  is  basically  the 
same  as  that  of  our  own  producers. 
Farmers  everywhere  need  assurance  of 
uses  for  their  production  at  a  price 
which  reflects  parity  or  equality  with 
other  sectors  of  their  economic  systems 
that  contribute  similar  investment  and 
labor. 

I  have  believed  for  a  long  number  of 
years  that  our  Government  should  give 
additional  status  and  attention  to  mak- 
ing use  of  the  machinery  which  exists 
under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. Instead  of  firmly  support- 
ing a  multilateral  approach  to  utilizing 
the  farmers'  production  of  the  world,  we 
continue  to  rely  in  the  main  on  what 
is  essentially  a  reaction  to  crisis  in  the 
administration  of  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  use  of  food  and  fiber.  An 
international  food  and  raw  materials 
reserve  will  contribute  to  economic  sta- 
bility. It  can  be  a  powerful  instrument 
on  the  war  against  want  in  the  develop- 


ing nations  where  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom are  under  threat:  it  can  provide  an 
export  market  for  our  stockpile  of  food: 
it  can  free  farmers  of  the  adverse  effects 
of  excess  stocks:  and  it  can  demonstrate 
the  ability  of  the  free  world  nations  to 
work  together  for  the  lives  of  all. 

Lord  John  Boyd-Orr,  first  Director 
General  of  FAO,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  international  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials reserve: 

This  is  neither  a  revolutionary,  nor  a  new 
idea.  The  proposal  merely  synthesizes  many 
national  and  international  measures  and 
brings    them    together   in    one    organization 

•  •  •.  We  are  living  in  a  world  which  Is 
being  driven  so  fast  by  the  advance  of  science 
that  bold  measures  are  required  if  we  are 
to  resolve  the  tremendous  social  and  eco- 
nomic   problems     that    face    all     countries 

•  •  •.  There  are  only  two  alternatives  for 
nations  today:  either  cooperation  for  mutual 
benefit  in  a  world  policy,  or  a  drift  back  to 
uatloaalistlc  policies  leading  to  economic 
conflict  which  may  well  be  the  prelude  to  a 
third  world  war  that  will  end  our  civiliza- 
tion •  •  *.  If  the  nations  cannot  agree  on 
a  good  program  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
people  everywhere-  there  Is  little  hope  of 
their  reaching  an  agreement  on  anything 
else. 

As  a  student  of  biology,  a  farmer,  and 
a  doctor  of  medicine.  Lord  John  Boyd- 
Orr  considered  food  as  .something  much 
more  than  a  trade  commodity  alone.  As 
a  farmer,  however,  and  like  all  farmers, 
he  appreciated  trade  asp>ects  shrewdly 
enough.  But  over  and  above  this,  he 
saw  food,  as  all  farmers  do,  as  the  pri- 
mary necessity  of  life  itself.  Being  a 
medical  man  seems  to  have  something 
to  do  with  his  thinking  that  civiliza- 
tion has  a  profound  moral  obligation  to 
provide  food  for  thase  hungry  and  in 
need,  just  as  it  has  a  duty  to  provide 
medical  care  for  those  who  are  sick  and 
in  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Boyd-Orr's 
statement  that  I  have  just  quoted  epito- 
mizes the  thinking  of  faim  families  in 
the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  should  assume  the 
lead  as  a  result  of  favorable  Senate  ac- 
tion on  this  resolution,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  support  would  develop  among 
the  free  and  democratic  nations  who 
could  benefit  greatly  in  increased  living 
standards,  and  economic  development 
generally.  j 

There  are  still  many  fcations  where 
primary  producers  who  make  up  a  great- 
er percent  of  the  population  aie  subject 
to  wild  fluctuations  of  markets  and 
monetary  exchanges. 

The  shrinking  of  the  world  through 
improvements  in  communication  and 
transportation  makes  imperative  the 
elimination  of  such  wild  ups  and  downs 
in  prices  to  primary  producers.  Greater 
stability  of  prices  and  incomes  In  the 
lesser  developed  areas  will  be  of  benefit 
both  to  U.S.  citizens  and  to  the  citizens 
of  the  other  free  and  democratic  "have" 
nations. 

More  effective  means  of  distributing 
our  abundant  food  and  that  of  other  na- 
tions through  an  international  reserve 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion among  peoples  in  Asia,  the  Middle 
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East,  Africa,  and  even  Latin  America. 
These  people  are  trying  to  climb  out  of 
hopeless  poverty  and  dependence  to  the 
kind  of  security  and  freedom  we  enjoy 
under  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  kind  of  commonsense  foreign 
policy  which  would  result  in  the  United 
States  takinK  the  lead  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  plan  or  agreement  for  a  world  food 
reserve  Is  the  only  policy  that  is  consist- 
ent with  an  expanding  full  employment 
domestic  economy  where  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  U.S  family  farmers  can  be 
met.  Such  a  commonsense  foreign  pol- 
icy is  more  in  line  also  with  peace  and 
national  security  aims. 

The  function  of  an  international  re- 
serve would  be  to  move  cotton,  soybeans, 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains,  live- 
stock products  and  other  abundant  com- 
modities into  consumption  in  needy 
areas  of  the  free  world,  while  preventing 
economic  destruction  of  producers  and 
other  handlers. 

Our  domestic  farm  income-protection 
program  can  and  should  be  made  fully 
con.sistent  with  the  commonsense  peace 
and  abundance  kind  of  foreign  economic 
policy.  Favorable  consideration  of  this 
resolution  is  a  logical  step  in  solving 
problems  of  primary  producers  both  in 
the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
where  our  kind  of  democratic  liberty  is 
being  sought. 

I  take  pride,  Mr.  President,  in  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  Senate  to  programs 
of  technical  assistance  and  economic  de- 
velopment abroad,  made  possible  by  our 
agricultural  abundance.  In  this  con- 
nection, however.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  prosperous  and  sound 
economy  is  not  something  that  is  status 
quo.  We  have  learned  this  lesson  in 
the  United  States.  We  know  that  an 
expanding  economy  is  made  passible  by 
many  actions  to  stabilize  our  prinary  in- 
dustries and  that  these  actions  must  be 
continuing  or  a  sound  thriving  economy 
can  change  into  a  full-scale  depression. 
We  have  all  lived  through  the  dark  days 
of  depression. 

To  be  fully  effective,  our  programs  of 
technical  assistance  in  underdeveloped 
areas  should  operate  in  connection  with 
economically  sound  primary  industries. 
It  is  these  industries,  and  I  include  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  that  are  the  very  basis 
of  any   nation's   economy. 

The  most  persistent,  most  disturbing, 
and  most  perplexing  of  modern  economic 
problems  is  the  human  suffering  and 
relative  stagnation  enforced  \  on  pri- 
mary producers  by  the  extrem  ups  and 
downs  in  the  prices  of  raw  matt  ials  and 
consequently  in  their  realized  and  ex- 
f>ected  incomes.  The  problem  is  serious 
in  all  the  more  highly  developed  nations. 
It  is  even  more  seriously  present  and 
damaging  in  the  lesser  developed  nations. 

Wide  swings  in  raw  material  prices 
present  farmers  or  prospective  investors 
in  raw  material  development  with  a  very 
large  variation  in  exoectations  as  to  re- 
turns that  may  be  earned  by  opening 
up  and  developing  an  augmented  raw 
»  material  supply.  This  condition  is  one 
of  the  great  rislcs  where  at  any  moment 


not  only  may  part  of  the  investment  be 
rendered  valueless  but  returns  may  even 
fail  to  cover  day-to-day  operating  costs 
and  the  entire  enterprise  be  forced  to 
shut  down  with  attendant  loss  of  in- 
come and  human  suffering. 

Faced  with  such  great  uncertainty  in 
expectations,  potential  investors  are 
hesitant  to  open  up  or  to  expand  enter- 
prises which  are  currently  profitable  but 
which  may  at  any  time  dip  drastically 
below  the  break-even  line  through  no 
fault  of  the  enterprise  management  it- 
self. The  multiplication  of  this  kind 
of  situation  throughout  farming  and  all 
other  i-aw  materials  industries  puts  a 
very  severe  damper  upon  the  rate  of 
economic  development  in  these  indus- 
tries. 

This  slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion in  raw  material  industries  not 
only  reduces  the  supply  of  such  mate- 
rials to  meet  human  needs  and  to  fuel 
manufacturing  and  other  secondary  in- 
dustries, it  also  holds  down  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  persons  and  firms  on 
the  rate  materials  sector  and  thus  cuts 
down  on  sales,  scale  of  operation,  and 
consequently  of  income  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  industrial  and  service  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  Consequently, 
the  entire  economy  idles  along  at  a  lower 
rate  of  production  and  expansion  than 
needs  to  be  the  case.  In  the  more  highly 
industrialized  nations  the  symptoms  are 
seen  in  chronically  depressed  industries 
like  farming  and  coal  minin?  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  lesser  indus- 
trialized nations,  a  drop  in  raw  material 
prices  can  bring  an  entire  nation  dan- 
gerously close  to  bankruptcy  and  can  di- 
rectly caase  a  widespread  drop  in  f>er- 
sonal  income  and  standards  of  living 
of  the  entire  population. 

Such  protective  or  evasive  action  when 
taken  unilaterally  by  different  nations 
helps  to  solve  the  problems  caused  by 
fluctuating  raw  material  prices  only  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  the  mag:iitude  of 
international  exchange  of  commodities 
and  thus  results  in  the  loss  by  all  nations 
of  the  advantages  of  specialization.  Ev- 
erybody, in  all  nations,  has  les.s  real  in- 
come and  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
he  might  otherwise  be  able  to  attain. 

Through  the  administrative  machinery 
of  an  international  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials reserve  or  world  food  bank,  the 
established  price  of  each  different  raw- 
material  that  enters  importantly  into  in- 
ternational trade  would  be  negotiated 
and  agreed  uf)on. 

Mr.  President,  an  international  food 
and  raw  materials  resei"ve  or  world  food 
bank  would  operate  in  coordination  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank.  Among  the  national 
restrictions  we  now  have  that  hold  down 
greater  international  exchange  of  com- 
modities is  the  desire  of  nations  to  pre- 
serve their  monetary  position  in  differ- 
ent currencies,  particularly  dollars  and 
pounds  sterling.  The  international  food 
and  raw  materials  resene  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  this  problem  by  operat- 
ing in  terms  of  all  currencies  on  the  basis 
of  internationally  agreed-upon  official 
exchange  rates. 


This  resolution  does  not  establish  an 
international  agency.  The  resolution 
calls  upon  the  President  to  undertake 
negotiations  with  other  nations  for  the 
establishment  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices an  international  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials reserve.  Any  agreement  reached 
would  be  subject  to  review  and  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Appropriations  for  our  share  in  the  op- 
eration of  an  international  food  and  raw 
materials  reserve  would  be  possible  only 
through  favorable  action  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  World  Food  Conference  to  which 
President  Kennedy  has  given  leadership 
will  be  to  initiate  discussion  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nations  in  attendance 
that  will  lay  the  foundation  for  success- 
ful negotiation  of  the  international  food 
and  raw  materials  reserve.  I  support  the 
calling  together  of  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  in  a  World  Food  Conference 
and  I  believe  that  such  a  confez^ence 
would  be  a  significant  first  step  toward 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  resolution 
that  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Furthermore,  I  wisli  to  take  this  opF>or- 
tunity  to  commend  the  President  for  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  offering  to  the  United 
Nations  S40  million  in  food  commodities 
to  be  distributed  by  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization.  The 
administration's  realistic  approach  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  through- 
out the  world  through  the  means  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  Agency  and  the  United 
Nations  can  only  be  complemented  by 
the  proposal  which  I  am  offering  today. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF 
PHARMACY— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
submit  amendments  to  S.  1072,  a  bill 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  I  Mr.  Hill],  which  provides 
grants  for  the  construction  of  medical, 
dental,  and  public  health  teaching  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  scholarships  to  medical 
and  dental  students.  My  amendments 
would  provide  that  such  grants  would 
also  be  available  for  schools  of  phannacy 
and  students  of  phannacy.  And  I  ask 
that  these  amendments  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  which  has  S.  1072  before  it  for 
consideration. 

In  support  of  my  amendments,  I  invite 
my  colleagues"  attention  to  the  1957  re- 
port of  the  Surgeon  General's  Consult- 
ant Group  on  Medical  Education  In 
that  informative  document,  entitled 
'Physicians  for  a  Growing  America,  ' 
notice  was  taken  of  the  growing  short- 
age of  qualified  personnel  in  the  allied 
health  professions  and  a  plea  made  for 
alleviation  of  such  shortages  as  well  as 
of  those  found  in  the  medical  and  dental 
professions.  The  consultant  group 
found  shortages  of  trained  people  in 
practically  every  one  of  the  many  pro- 
fessional and  technical  careers  in  the 
health  field.  Intensive  recruitment  of 
young  people  for  these  many  essential 
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health   services,    including   medicine,   i.s 
imperative. 

In  similar  vein  the  Furgeon  General's 
ConsTjJtant  Group  emphasized  the  wis- 
dom of  associating  the  problem  of  medi- 
cine with  those  in  the  related  health 
profes.sions.  Physicians  cannot  carry 
their  load  of  responsibility  without  com- 
petent and  well-trained  teammates  and 
associates. 

There  Is  Increasing  recognition  of  Inter- 
related responsibility  of  health  workers  with 
a  variety  of  skills  and  educational  prepara- 
tions. One  evidence  of  this  is  the  develop- 
ment of  university-based  health  centers  with 
clos2ly  related  schools  of  medicine,  dentist- 
ry, nursing,  and  other  health  professions. 

In  1900,  for  every  physician  in  practice 
there  was  one  other  professional  health 
practitioner;  today,  there  are  four  such  per- 
sons for  every  physician. 

Pharmacy  leaders  in  assessing  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  profes- 
sion have  reached  conclusions  consistent 
with  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Coasultant  Group.  According  to  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
representing  36,000  independent  retail 
pharmacist's,  the  supply  of  registered 
pharmacists  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  surging  American  population  growth 
of  recent  years: 

In  1930,  when  there  were  only  88.000  regis- 
tered pharmacists,  the  United  States  had  63 
pharmacists  for  every  100,000  persons  In  the 
population.  By  comparison,  there  are  only 
67  pharmacists  per  100,000  persons  today, 
even  though  we  have  nearly  120.000  regis- 
tered pharmacists. 

These  statistics  become  even  more  mean- 
ingful when  it  Is  considered  that,  some  30 
years  ago.  almost  all  registered  pharmacists 
we;e  working  in  retail  drugstores,  while 
currently  about  10  percent  are  employed 
In  such  related  health  areas  as  pharma- 
ceutical research  and  development,  phar- 
macy education,  ethical  drug  promotion  and 
distribution,  hospital  phiu-macies  and  Fed- 
eral and  State  public  health  agencies.  In- 
cluding military  dispensaries.  In  other 
words,  the  failure  to  keep  the  supply  of 
registered  pharmacists  in  line  with  popula- 
tion growth  since  1930  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  at  least  10  percent  of  to- 
days  phau-macists  are  not  available  for  re- 
tail drugstore  work.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  a  vexing  shortage  of  pharniacists  for 
prescription  counter  duty  Is  found  to  exist 
in    retail   pharmacies   across    the    country. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  under- 
stoi^d  that  the  registered  pharmacists  ac- 
tive in  the  related  health  fields  mentioned 
above  do  not  satisfy  the  numerical  require- 
ments for  pharmacists  in  those  areas,  either. 
The  demand  for  pharmacists  In  such  areas 
far  exceeds  the  available  supply.  Over  the 
past  30  years,  very  little  preparation  of  any 
kind  was  made  to  meet  what  have  become 
the  substantial  needs  for  trained  phar- 
m.icists  in  such  associated  fields  of  interest. 

Unhappily,  the  current  shortage  of 
pharmacists  seems  certain  to  become 
even  more  pronounced  in  the  years 
ahead.  As  may  be  noted  in  the  enclosed 
statistical  pro.iection — see  table  A — 
more  than  160,000  registered  phar- 
macists will  be  required  15  years  from 
now  to  satisfy  the  needs  stemming  from 
continued  population  growth  only,  as- 
suming that  current  ratio  of  availability 
of  pharmacists  can  bo  termed  adequate. 
Of  this  number,  an  estimated  10.000 
will  be  needed  in  hospital  pharmacies 


and  another  2,000  to  meet  what  are 
probably  the  minimum  requirements  for 
teaching  and  research.  For  the  most 
part,  the  others  will  b^  engaged  in  re- 
tail pharmacy  and  allied  health  fields, 
as  is  the  case  today. 

Other  statistical  studies  on  profes- 
sional pharmacy  requirements  for  the 
future  likewise  support  the  need  for 
sharply  stepping  up  pharmacy  school 
graduates  as  soon  as  possible.  One  such 
projection — see  table  B — was  worked  out 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Bliven.  dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.C..  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  A 
notable  conclusion  of  Dr.  Bliven  is: 

The  annual  total  need  of  pharmacy  grad- 
uates to  maintain  the  historical  ratio  of  67 
pharmacists  to  every  100,000  citizens  seems 
beyond  that  possible  even  with  capacity 
classes  In  all  AACP  schools. 

Another  study — see  table  C — by  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy discloses  that,  even  without  con- 
sidering population  growth,  pharmacy 
school  graduates  will  not  meet  the  ordi- 
nary replacement  needs  of  the  profes- 
sion in  1961  and  only  barely  so  in  1962. 
Although  the  NABP  study  does  show 
that  pharmacy's  ordinary  replacement 
needs  will  be  met  for  the  year  1963,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  projected  net 
gain  in  pharmacists— Miver  replacement 
needs — for  the  period  1961  to  1963,  in- 
clusive, is  only  1,354.  This  modest  in- 
crease will  not  allow  maintenance  of  the 
historical  67  to  100,000  ratio  of  pharma- 
cists to  population.  In  fact,  the  ratio 
will  drop  to  64  to  100.000  by  the  end  of 
1963.  I  might  add  that  in  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota,  a  critical  shortage  of 
pharmacists  will  persist  through  1963 
and  probably  beyond. 

To  achieve  even  our  minimum  goals 
in  the  supply  of  registered  pharmacists 
will  require  much  larger  pharmacy 
school  enrollments  and  graduations. 
But.  as  cited  by  Dean  Bliven: 

Almost  all  pharmacy  schools  are  operat- 
ing at  capacity  levels. 

That  being  the  case,  pharmacy  school 
facilities  will  have  to  be  substantially 
enlarged  and  teaching  staffs  correspond- 
ingly increase!  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional students  to  be  enrolled,  all  with- 
out reducing  the  present  high  quality  of 
pharmaceutical  education. 

For  succe.ss  in  this  important  under- 
taking, some  Federal  assistance  will  be 
required  by  the  pharmacy  schools  just 
as  with  the  medical  and  dental  schools. 
Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1072  which  would  make  our 
Nations  pharmacy  schools  eligible  for 
the  matching  grants  program  that  the 
bill  extends  to  medical  and  dental 
schools.  I  am  also  proposing  an  amend- 
ment making  pharmacy  students  eligible 
for  the  scholarship  funds  that  S.  1072 
would  offer  medical  and  dental  students. 
The  needs  of  all  the  health  professions 
should  be  met  in  an  all-embracing,  non- 
discriminatory manner. 

Should  my  suggested  amendments  be 
incorporated  in  S.  1072,  Congress  would 


be  following  persuasive  precedent.  As 
will  be  recalled.  Congress  has  provided 
for  pharmacy  schools  in  other  aid  pro- 
grams designed  primarily  for  medical 
and  dental  schools.  One  such  instance 
is  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act  of 
1956  which  provides  for  financial  grants- 
in-aid  to  non-Federal  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions for  health  research  programs. 
In  another  notable  instance,  Congress 
has  arranged  for  pharmacy  schools  to 
accept  money  grants  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  health  research 
projects. 

I  shall  a.sk  the  committee  having  juris- 
diction over  S.  1072  to  accept  my  pro- 
posed amendments.  I  am  hopeful  that 
such  approval  will  be  given  and  that  the 
amended  bill  will  soon  thereafter  be  fa- 
vorably acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 
Prompt  and  decisive  action  is  demanded 
to  reverse  the  acute  shortages  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  registered  pharma- 
cists evident  In  the  health  professions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  tables  A,  B,  and  C,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  I'C  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  tables  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey are  as  follows: 

Table  A — Pharmacists  for  a  growing 
America  ' 
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•  CalculatM  at  3.r>  pcrcrnt  of  nnmbor  of  pharmaotts. 

COSTLrsIONS 

1.  For  th<>  pprio«I  1960-«S,  (irl>ools  ami  oollrprs  will 
produce,  on  the  averairp,  about  one-hail  tlie  iiunilier  ol 
pharm.'wi.sls  necessary  to  mainialn  llie  histork-al 
67  :  100,000  ratio,  anlrss  enrollments  are  Increaw'il 
sharply. 

2.  I'uring  19C5-70,  tlie  ruiDual  need  will  be  about  twice 
tlM>  nnmherof  irrartuates  or  pnxinrrd  In  June  IWO. 

3.  1  be  annual  total  need  to  maintain  the  67  :  100,004 
ratio  ii>  prubal>ly  L>eyon<I  that  ptKbiLle evcii  wilb  capacity 
classes  In  all  AACP  schools. 
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N'umlKT 
refL«- 
tercd 

I>banna- 
risU 

rngascd 

us  such 
Jan.  1, 
I'JUi  ' 

1.387 

sat 

KM 
9.430 

1.  S24 
l.tk'« 

23.-. 
\.fM 

2.  J>7»1 
2,  422 

4;J7 
7.231 
J.  7'.»."> 
1,  .'«7 

1.  4«>2 
1,244 

2,  ir.7 
417 

i,r.iH 

4,  too 
5.6,-0 
1,8MV 
1,291 
3,070 
407 
U2II 

Number 
replace- 

mcuts 
needed 

annu- 
ally, 3  5 
percent 

Potential 

replaeements  enrolled  in  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  » 

Number 
regis- 
tered 

phorma- 
elsU 

engaeed 

as  such 

Jan.  1. 

I'JCO  ' 

N'umber 
nplace- 

menl!" 
neodcfl 

nnnu- 
ally.  3.,'. 
jMTceiU 

8.8 

184.7 
11.0 
18.4 

4«».8 
.Vk  C 
12.4 

194.6 
58.0 
43.4 

329. 0 
24.8 
35.3 
16.8 
74.4 

194.7 
21.6 
6.2 
57.5 
9.i.9 
21 . 7 
79.9 
9.7 

Potential 

rfplftcement*  enrolled  in  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  • 

For  10GO 
senior 

students, 
fall  of 
iyj« ' 

For  W.l 
senior 

students, 
fall  uf 

I960* 

9f. 
24 
22 
22?. 
23 
74 
0 

nu 
no 

32 

w 

137 

9t) 
29 

.no 

82 

0 

38 

100 

172 

3:{ 

47 

OC 

\r, 

1< 

For  19f.2 
junior 

studoiils, 
full  or 
l'.W«t  > 

143 
27 
2<i 

\K 

7 

'.».". 

0 

T*i 

70 

I  a; 

23 
12.-. 
1.-.2 

W. 

24 

2U 

117 

0 

t& 
168 
1.W 

32 

n 

112 
22 
36 

For  1963 

sopho- 

mor»' 

student.s 
full  of 
1960* 

179 
37 
31 

199 

45 

lUH 

0 

H) 

•Jin 
iw 

40 

212 

203 

13f. 

30 

37 

IIU 

0 

08 

240 

220 

36 

01 

189 

20 

54 

For  1900 
senior 

students, 
fall  of 
19:'U  - 

0 

sn 
0 

19 
424 
48 
TA 
190 
76 
38 

3;ti 
1.-. 

51 
43 
57 
140 
47 
0 
G« 
87 
17 
58 
28 

For  1961 
senior 

students, 
fall  of 

luoo  - 

0 
GO 

0 
16 

493 
48 
Tk, 

•JII7 
87 
49 

310 
15 
61 

63 

164 

31 

0 

r« 

37 
20 
67 
IS 

For  1962 
junior 

students, 
full  of 

latio- 
0 

(«3 

,; 

532 
81 
6.-1 

-230 
98 
4U 

372 
19 
.18 
48 
90 

1S6 
43 
0 
75 
42 
35 
82 
23 

For  1963 

.sopho- 

mon> 

student !», 

fall    o( 

I960' 

Aliil'.uua 

.VruoiUi.......... .- 

4«.  5 
30.1 
30.9 

3:10.4 

63.K 

•iK5 

K2 

.v..  4 

KM.  2 
M.(t 
15.3 

•2.-J  1 
!*7.« 
.U.U 
.'.1.  2 
43..'. 
7.'..  M 

14.  r. 

1.-.4.0 
1(17.7 

fie.o 

45.2 

107.4 

14.2 
32.2 

94 

20 
21 
143 
2<» 
77 
U 
47 

AK 

124 

4U 

W 

128 

109 

25 

4S 

0!» 

(1 

44 

170 

220 

24 

4« 

luti 

25 
40 

Ncvailii 

New  Jersey 

New  Humpshire 

New  Mexico 

251 
3,M9 

332 

.127 

13.994 

1,618 

355 
5,500 
1.6.18 
1,241 
9.400 

710 
1,008 

480 
2,126 
5.S63 

617 

176 
1,644 
2,740 

620 
2,284 

278 

0 

\rkaim> 

(1 

('  ilifomia. 

5J 

('oU>ra<lo     ......  . 

New  York 

North  Curolina 

North  l>akota 

Ohio 

l»77 

('oimoctU.ut.. 

Dilawatf 

nislrict  of  Columbh 

120 

99 

28rt 

Klorid.t 

Oklulionia 

137 

( icoiKia 

Oreiron 

I'enusylvaniu 

Khode  Island.. 

South  f\irolliij 

.South  Dakota 

Tennessee..... 

Texa.s 

rtah 

88 

Milio 

424 

llliiioi<« 

iii<liana  .....t:. 

ll^ 

Iowa ... 

Kan:>u.i 

K<-ntacky.. ... 

1(10 
321 

l.'HiWI.inn 

44 

M:lilM> 

Vermont 

0 

MaryUnd 

V'iniinia 

84 

Wushlncton.. 

70 

.Micliiean 

Mimn,«ota 

Mis,>;l«sippl 

West  Virginia 

Wiscon.sin... 

Wyoming 

Total 

32 

12,'; 
.to 

Montana         

116,707 

4.084.7 

3,645 

3.691 

4.661 

5.824 

.Vcbraaka... .. 

■  Census  atxl  license  data  compilation,  NAIIP  proceediQ|2s,  1960, 

■  AACP  report  on  tniollment,  fall  term,  1959. 

■  A.KCV  report  on  enrollment,  fall  term,  1960. 

Replacements:  Tl»is  tulHihition  i>r<-piired  by  llie  Xufional 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  314  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1944— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons»nu  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Engi.eI  may  be  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  the  bill  iS.  1467)  to  amend 
.section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1944,  which  I 
for  myself  and  other 
March  29.  1961. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  ;s  .so  ordered. 


ator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young  1  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Car- 
roll 1  be  listed  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  S.  1633,  the  bill  to  establish  a  .Oepart- 
ment  of  Urban  AJIairs  and  Housing, 
and  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 
their  names  be  added. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


introduced — 
Senators — on 


With- 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930.  RELATING  TO  DUTY  ON 
SHRIMPS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unan;mous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  GruenincI  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  «S.  1571  •  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  impose  a  duty 
on  shrimps  and  to  provide  for  duty-free 
entiy  of  unprocessed  shrimps  annually 
in  an  amount  equal  to  imports  of 
.shrimps  in  1960,  which  I  introduced — 
for  myself  and  other  Senators — on  April 
13.  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RULES  FOR  SAFETY  PRESCRIBED 
BY  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  on  S.  1669.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  prescribe  rules,  stand- 
ards, and  instructions  for  the  installa- 
tion, inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  certain  parts  on  railroad  cars,  and  to 
require  carriers  by  railroad  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  track- 
age, and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  con- 
dition, and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill 
was  introduced  on  April  18  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton  I  Mr.  M.AGNUSONl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


state  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  insure  protection 
of  the  public  interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case!  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREATION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  CONSUMERS  INTERESTS— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  Ke- 
fauverI  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  iS.  Res,  115*  to  create  the 
Select  Committee  on  Consumers  Inter- 
ests, submitted  by  Mrs.  Neuberger  on 
March  24,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.    CLARK.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 


IMPROVEMENT         OF  NATIONAL 

TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEM— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
18,  1961,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  fMr.  MagnusonI 
introduced  S.  1670,  to  amend  the  Inter- 


STANDARDS  FOR  CERTAIN  PARTS 
ON  RAILROAD  CARS— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  18.  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Carroll,  Smith  of  Maine,  Moss. 
McCarthy,  Neuberger.  McNamara, 
Morse,  Hart.  Humphrey.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Cooper.  Burdick,  McGee, 
Chavez,  and  Bible  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosporusors  of  the  bill  (S.  1669)  to 
provide  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Comaiission  shall  prescribe  rules,  stand- 
ards, and  instructions  for  the  installa- 
tion, inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  certain  parts  on  railroad  cars,  and  to 
require  carriers  by  railroad  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way,  track- 
age, and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  con- 
dition, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Macnuson  on  April  18,  1961. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF   DEPARTMENT 
OP  CONSUMERS— ADDFTIONAL 

COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  20,  1961,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Cannon 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  <S.  1688'  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumers  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effective 
representation  of  the  economic  interests 
of  consumers;  to  coordinate  the  ad- 
ministration of  consumer  services  by 
transferring  to  such  Department  certain 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  E>epartment 
of  Labor,  and  other  agencies;  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  April  20,  1961. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AIR- 
PORT ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  24,  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Long  of  Missouri,  Thurmond, 
Saltonstall,  and  Morse  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1703  ) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  so  as 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  I  for  himself  and  other  Senators) . 
on  April  24,  1961. 


EMERGENCY    LIVESTOCK    LOANS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  24,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Long  of  Missouri,  Church, 
Metcalf.  Chavez,  Rickey,  Jackson, 
Randolph,  Engle,  Magnuson,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  CS.  1710)  to  amend 
the  act  of  April  6,  1949,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  emergency  livestock 
loans  under  such  act  until  July  14.  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss  on  April  24,  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
CONVENTION  ANT)  RADIO  REGU- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  May  2. 
in  room  4221.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Convention — Executive  J — and 
the  Radio  Regulations — Executive  I. 
Persons  interested  in  these  conventions 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

James  B.  Brennan,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Edward  G.  Minor; 

William  J.  Andrews,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  for  the  northern  district 
of  Georgia,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  C.  Uttlefield; 

Keith  Hardie.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ray  H. 
Schoonover; 

Fred  F.  Hoh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Howard 
C.  Botts;  and 

Peyton  Norville,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Pervie  L.  Dodd.  retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  f^le  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday.  May  4,  1961,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.   CASE  of   New   Jersey: 
Statement   by    him    on   the    26th    annual 
convention    of   the    Catholic    War    Veterans 
of  the  United   States  of  America. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
Article    entitled    "Human    Relations    Goes 
to  Washington,"  written  by  Senator  Philip 
A.   Hart   and   published   In    the   Committee 
Reporter   of  March    1961. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
Address  entitled  "The  Nation's  Stake  In 
Atomic  Power,"  delivered  by  Representative 
Chit  Holittzld,  of  California,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
at  the  1961  convention  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  on  April  25,  1961. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
Editorial  entitled  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
the  Times,"  published  In  the  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Dally  Times  of  April  22,  1961;  letters 
from  President  Kennedy.  Vice  President 
Johnson,  and  Goyemor  Rockefeller  on  same 
subject. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  speech  I  delivered  on 
April  24.  before  the  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity Law  School  Alumni  Association,  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  The  speech  was  en- 
titled "Foreign  Policy  and  the  New  Ad- 
ministration." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOREICN    POLICT  AND  THE  NeW 

AOMINISTBATION 

(Speech  delivered  by  Senator  Mansfield  at 
Duquesne  University  Law  Alumni  Banquet, 
Apr.  24.  1961,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our 
relations  with  other  nations  rests  only  with 
the  administration  In  power.  Tlie  President 
assumes  this  responsibility  when  he  takes 
office  on  January  20.  But  foreign  policy 
does  not  come  to  an  end  with  one  admin- 
istration and  begin  anew  with  the  next. 
The  slate  is  not  wiped  clean  every  4  years. 
Tliere  Is  a  continuity  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  Nation  from  abroad  and  a  con- 
tinuity of  the  responses  of  our  Government 
to  these  problems  from  one  administration 
to  another. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  particular  admin- 
istration will  not  stamp  the  course  of  foreign 
policy  with  Uie  brand  of  Its  own  Ideas. 
The  process,  however.  Is  a  slow  one.  It  Is 
slow  partly  because  the  problems  which  we 
face  abroad  are  not  of  our  exclusive  creation, 
and.  hence,  are  not  amenable  to  our  exclu- 
sive remedies  And.  partly.  It  Is  slow  becauEe 
the  Impact  of  the  Ideas  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration must  permeate  a  larpe  and  complex 
bureaucracy  within  our  own  Government 
before  they  make  themselves  felt  In  action 
on  the  problems  to  which  they  are  directed. 

We  can  grasp  the  slgfnlflcance  of  this  con- 
tinuity In  foreign  policy  by  reference  to  re- 
cent events  in  Cuba  and  In  Laos.  In  the 
one  Instance.  President  Kennedy  had  urged 
an  alliance  for  progress  of  all  the  American 
Republics.  Within  this  oorcept.  he  presented 
a  broad  aad  cohesive  outline  for  %  coopera- 
tive advance  In  the  relations  of  Uie  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  presenta- 
tion was  well  received  by  other  Republics  of 
the  Americas.  New  vistas  of  coounon  bene- 
fit were  opened  by  it. 

Nevertheless,  within  90  days  of  the  Presi- 
dent's taking  office  we  were  not  yet  at  the 
beginning  of  this  peaceful  advance  but 
rather  face-to-face  with  a  military  crisis  In 
Cuba  brought  about  by  the  launching  of  an 
Invasion  of  antl-Castro  forces.  Instead  of 
being  In  a  position  to  move  forward  on  a 
new  constructive  approach  to  all  of  Latin 
America,  the  administration  was  compelled 
to  direct  Its  attention  to  a  critical  juncture 
In  oiu"  relations  with  one  nation  of  the 
region. 

This  juncture  was  reached  during  this  ad- 
ministration. But  the  roads  leading  to  It 
began  many  months  ago.  The  Juncture  rep- 
resented the  culmination  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Cuba  to  this 
Nation  and  an  accumulation  of  our  re- 
sponses to  that  hoetUlty. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  In  Laos, 
something  similar  has  transpired.  In  fact, 
this  situation  had  already  reached  the  point 
of  crisis  even  before  the  new  administration 
took  office.  It  had  reached  this  stage  be- 
cause in  preceding  years  a  peaceful  land, 
once  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  had 
been  turned  Into  a  bone  of  contention  In 
the  larger  clash  of  Ideologies  and  power  else- 
where In  the  world.  As  a  result  the  people 
of  Laos  who  until  recent  years  had  scarcely 
ever  heard  a  shot  fired  In  anger  found  them- 
selves the  focal  point  of  steadily  converging 
military  forces  from  outside.  Mlllt-ary 
clashes  In  Laos  which  produced  the  imme- 
diate crisis  involved  but  a  handful  of  men. 
But  these  clashes  opened  Assures  with  large 
impllcatlona  for  world  peace. 

The  direct  Involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Laos  as  a  supplier  of  military  aid 
to  Laotian  factions  was  one  factor  In  pro- 
ducing the  crisis  and  a  factor  of  compara- 
tively recent  vintage.  But  It  was  preceded 
by    the    Involvement    of    the    Chinese-sup- 
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ported  North  Vietnamese  Government  for  a 
long  time  In  a  slmllfvr  role.  The  sura  total 
of  this  outside  Communist  Involvement  In 
the  local  Laotian  situation  and  Its  progres- 
sive enlargement  Is  not  measurable.  But 
our  own  progressive  Involvement  will  give 
us  some  Insight  Into  the  process  by  which 
the  Laotians  were  j>lucked  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  remote  southeast  Ai.la  and  stead- 
ily moved  Into  a  focus  of  worldwide  slg- 
nlflcance. 

When  I  first  visit<;d  Laos  In  1953.  there 
were  only  two  American  Junior  officials  In 
the  entire  country.  There  was  no  aid  pro- 
gram to  speak  of  and.  may  I  add.  no  Lao- 
tian army  to  speak  of,  to  aid.  But  7  years 
later,  by  the  time  tlie  Laotian  crisis  broke 
In  full  force  In  the  very  last  days  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  there  were  in 
Laos  hundreds  of  U.S.  officials  of  several 
agencies  and  departments.  We  had  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  nUlUons  of  dollars  on 
aid,  largely  for  military  purposes.  We  had 
financed  the  trainmg  of  thousands  of 
Laotian  soldiers.  And.  finally,  our  own 
naval  and  other  forces  had  converged  In  the 
general  vicinity  of  Laos  because  of  the 
steady  advance  of  Communist-oriented 
Laotians  in  the  country.  This  vast  com- 
mitment of  our  resources,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Communists,  had  little  to  do  with 
either  the  needs  or  reaUties  of  the  situation 
In  Laos,  it  had  much  to  do  with  winning 
hollow  propaganda  victories  In  the  cold 
war. 

To  this  situation,  too.  President  Kennedy 
brought  new  ideas.  In  specifics  he  worked 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  In  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  the 
neutralization  of  Laos.  In  other  words,  he 
sought  to  take  Laos  out  of  the  cold  war. 
Left  to  their  own  devices,  the  Laotian  p>eo- 
ple  would  ask  for  nothing  more.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  great  powers  this  solu- 
tion would  mark  a  significant  step  toward 
a  more  rational  world  situation,  one  which 
anyone  of  them  could  take  In  the  Interests 
of  peace  with  little,  if  any,  sacrifice  of  sig- 
nificant national  Interests. 

The  Initial  Soviet  reaction  to  this  pro- 
posal seemed  favorable  enough.  Neverthe- 
less, In  the  working  out  of  the  details 
tlvrough  the  existing  channels  of  diplomacy, 
weeks  of  delay  have  ensued. 

All  the  while,  professions  of  the  desire 
for  peace  In  Laos  have  continued  and  all 
the  while,  the  fighting  has  continued  In 
that  country.  All  the  while,  the  Jockeying 
for  some  assiuned  advantage  has  gone  on  by 
much  the  same  responses  with  which  this 
situation  has  been  dealt  for  years. 

The  crises  in  Laos  and  Cuba  reveal  vividly 
the  continuity  of  both  the  problems  and 
responses  In  foreign  policy  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  altering  either  overnight.  With- 
out wishing  to  downgrade  the  seriousness  of 
either  situation.  I  must  emphasize,  however, 
that  they  are  but  a  fractional  part  of  a 
larger  picture.  Behind  Cuba  stands  the 
vast  panorama  of  continuing  difficulties  and 
a  continuing  Inadequacy  erf  response  to 
them  with  respect  to  all  of  Latin  America. 
Yet  this  far  more  significant  picture  can 
be  overlooked  In  a  fixation  on  the  sensa- 
tional developments  within  the  troubled 
island  Just  90  miles  off  our  shores.  We 
have  managed  to  live  with  a  mllltantly 
hostile  Cuba  for  2  years.  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  live  very  well  for  2  days  with 
a  mllltantly  hostile  Latin  America. 

Yet,  what  has  happened  In  Cuba  under 
Castro  can  occur  In  other  Latin  American 
countries.  Tlie  seed  of  Castroism  Is  com- 
pounded of  ruthless  totalitarian  technique 
plus  messianic  Indigenous  leadership,  plus 
suppKjrt  from  outside  this  hemisphere.  It 
is  doubtful  that  this  seed  can  grow  except 
In  the  soli  of  social  and  economic  discon- 
tent. Unfortunately  such  soil  covers  much 
of  Latin  America,  from  the  Caribbean 
shores  down  the  great  spine  of  the  Andes. 
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It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  this  hemi- 
sphere can  be  Insulated  from  a  flow  from 
without  of  material  support  to  totalitarian 
forces  within  but  the  task  would  be  im- 
mensely difficult  and  costly  and  of  only  lim- 
ited efficacy.  It  is  not  conceivable,  however, 
that  In  this  day  and  age  of  Instant  and  easy 
communications,  this  hemisphere  can  be 
Isolated  from  the  transference  of  totalitarian 
techniques  from  elsewhere.  Nor  can  the 
appearance  of  messianic  Indigenous  leader- 
ship In  Latin  American  countries  be  fore- 
stalled because  what  Is  Indigenous  to  Latin 
America  Is  by  definition  beyond  the  control 
of  this  Nation. 

If  it  Is  to  our  Interests — and  it  is — to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  a  divisive  and  hostile  to- 
talitarianism throughout  the  hemisphere, 
there  Is  one  point  at  which  a  check  nay  be 
feasible.  That  point  Is  where  a  cooperative 
effort  with  others  renders  the  soil  of  the 
Americas  Infertile  to  the  seed  of  totalHarlan- 
ism  before  It  takes  root.  And  In  substance, 
that  Is  the  Idea  which  the  President  ex- 
pressed In  such  comprehensive  form  a  few 
weeks  ago  In  his  speech  on  an  Alliance  for 
Progress  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  advance  this  idea.  It  Is  another 
to  bring  It  to  fruition — to  promote  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  which  alone  prom- 
ises the  removal  of  the  ac'ds  of  mass  dis- 
content from  the  soil  of  this  hemisphere. 

There  was  much  to  do  with  respect  to 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  Latin 
America  before  this  administration  took  of- 
fice. After  the  recent  developments  in  Cuba 
there  is  still  much  to  do.  Time  waf;  short 
when  this  administration  took  over.  Now 
It  may  be  even  shorter. 

If  the  situation  In  Latin  America  Is  to  be 
altered  so  that  it  will  no  longer  provide  an 
incubus  for  totalitarianism  then  a  great  ef- 
fort must  be  made  along  the  lines  of  the 
alliance  for  progress  propxDsal  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  advanced  and  that  effort  must 
begin  to  take  concrete  form  In  the  very  near 
future.  The  effort,  moreover,  must  be  a  co- 
operative one  because  the  stake  of  Latin 
Americans  Is  far  greater  and  more  direct 
than  our  own  and.  in  grtat  part,  the  situa- 
tion is  amenable  to  change  only  as  Latin 
Americans  are  willing  to  cliange  It.  But  if 
they  are  willing  to  do  what  must  be  done 
for  freedom  and  progress  within  their  own 
countries,  then  the  stake  of  this  Nation  In 
the  futvire  of  this  hemisphere  Is  such  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  Join  with  them  In 
the  effort.  I  know  that  the  President  Is  so 
prepared.  Are  the  rest  of  us  also  prepared? 
If  we,  no  less  than  the  Latin  Atnerlcans,  are 
willing  to  face  the  dimensions  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  act  In  concert  on  them,  then  the 
President's  Ideas  of  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
can  be  and  will  be  Interpreted  Into  effective 
action. 

Not  unlike  Cuba,  the  crisis  In  Laos  Is  but 
the  visible  tip  of  a  vast  Iceberg  Involving  the 
mainland  of  western  Asia.  It  Is  not  only  in 
Laos  that  the  conditions  of  peace  do  not  yet 
exist.  We  may  see  them,  there,  now  in 
striking  form.  But  If  we  look  t)eneath  the 
tip,  we  will  see  that  the  difficulties  which 
confront  us,  particularly,  fork  out  from  Laos 
InUi  Thailand  and  even  more  so  into  Viet- 
nam. Nor  do  they  end  at  the  sea  off  south- 
east Asia.  The  conditions  of  peace  in  any 
reliable  sense  do  not  exist  at  Formosa  or  in 
Korea  any  more  than  In  Vietnam  or  Laos. 
In  all  of  these  situations,  the  new  admin- 
istration begins  with  what  may  best  be 
described  as  the  response  of  the  holding 
action.  Such  stability  as  exists  In  them,  in 
part,  is  knitted  together  with  huge  aid  pro- 
grams of  one  kind  or  another,  backed  with 
a  heavy  deployment  of  our  own  military 
forces  In  the  general  area. 

At  best,  these  situations  will  remain  un- 
certain for  some  time  to  come.  At  best,  the 
response  which  we  have  heretofore  given 
to  them  will  have  to  be  continued  for  some 
time  to  come.     It  Is  not  yet  clear  to  what 


extent  these  situations  can  be  altered  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  diirabie  and  less  costly 
peace  by  more  effective  diplomacy  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  bring  to  l>ear  new  ideas  to  that  end. 
We  shall  not  know  the  possibilities  until 
Ideas  have  been  tested  and,  I  may  add,  that 
this  t-csting  has  already  begun  in  Laos. 

It  will  be  a  cautious  process — this  testing — 
because  the  President  is  a  prudent  man  wiio 
has  uppermost  In  mind  the  security  of  this 
nation.  It  ■will  be  a  slow  process  for  reasons 
which  I  have  already  set  forth.  But  if  It  Is 
possible  to  achieve  a  more  stable  and  less 
costly  peace  In  the  Far  East,  I  know  that  the 
I*resldent  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  In 
his  efforts  to  achieve  It. 

What  applies  to  Latin  America  and  to 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  applies 
also  to  Europe  and  to  Africa.  We  have  been 
Involved  deeply  In  the  problems  of  the 
former  for  a  long  time.  In  the  last  year  or 
two  we  have  become  involved  significantly 
in  the  problems  of  the  latter.  I  shall  not. 
today,  go  Into  the  details  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  on  these  continents. 
Nevertheless.  I  would  point  out  by  way  of 
example  that  the  division  of  BerUn  and 
Germany  has  not  disapp>eared  with  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  administrailon.  Nor  have  the 
weaknesses  in  NATO  dissolved  merely  be- 
cause we  have  Installed  a  new  President. 
Nor  have  the  Eastern  European  nations  yet 
obtained  that  degree  of  national  freedom  of 
action  which  permits  a  full  measxu-e  of  con- 
tact with  Western  Europe,  a  condition  which 
must  prevail  If  there  Is  to  be  a  sound  peace 
on  that  Continent. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail,  either,  on  the 
"astly  complicated  problems  of  trying  to 
bring  control  over  the  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  a  measure  of  reduction  In 
the  great  burden  of  taxation  on  our  people 
and  all  peoples  which  Is  entailed  In  billions 
upon  billions  of  armaments  expendlture.s. 
These  problems  were  complex  on  the  day 
this  administration  took  office.  They  grow 
more  complex  as  each  day  passes  without 
the  beginnings  of  a  solution. 

As  with  Latin  America  and  southeast  Asia, 
the  President  may  be  expected  to  bring  to 
t>ear  new  ideas  on  all  of  these  problems  of 
foreign  policy  which  he  Inherits.  Indeed, 
some  Ideas  already  have  been  initiated. 
The  process  of  making  these  Ideas  effective, 
however,  is,  as  I  have  already  noted,  at  best 
a  Llow  one.  After  years  of  close  observation, 
moreover,  I  am  personally  persuaded  that 
the  machinery  of  this  process  within  the 
executive  branch  of  this  Government  has 
grown  so  cuml>ersome  and  Ineffective  that 
there  Is  grave  danger  to  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible leadership  by  the  President.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  this  administra- 
tion would  proceed  promptly  to  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  the  machinery  of  intelligence 
which  functions  in  many  departnaents  and 
agencies  in  a  fashion  '^hlch  deeply  influences 
foreign  policy  and  Its  conduct. 

I  would  hope,  further,  that  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  countless  secondary 
decisions  of  policy  through  which  the  Presi- 
dent's Ideas  and  primary  decisions  are 
evolved  would  t>e  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
streamlined  and  that  the  preponderant  re- 
sp>onslbillty  in  these  matters  would  be 
lodged  where  it  has  not  been  for  many 
years — in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  difficulties  which  we  face  In  the  world 
are  Immense.  The  responsibility  of  the 
President  In  connection  with  them  are 
enormous.  He  carries  the  ultimate  burden 
for  all  of  us  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  general  sup- 
port in  these  matters,  a  support  which  must 
include,  may  I  say,  constructive  criticism 
In  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

I  want  to  say  that  he  has  had  that  kind 
of  support  In  Congress  for  the  first  3 
months  that  he  has  been  In  office.  He  has 
had    It    from    Democrats    and    Republicans 
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alike.  I  am  confident  that  he  has  It  and 
will  continue  to  have  it  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 


SECRETARY  tHDALLS  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  ANTI-CASTRO  CUBAN 
INVASION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
among  those  who  on  Sunday  watched 
the  ABC  television  program.  "Issues  and 
Answers."  on  which  the  Ruest  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall. 

I  did  not  get  the  impression  that  Sec- 
retary Udall,  in  his  remarks  on  the  anti- 
Castro  Cuban  invasion,  was  criticizing 
either  President  Eisenhower  or  Vice 
President  Nixon.  On  the  contrary,  in 
response  to  persistent  questioning,  Secre- 
taiT  UdalJ  pointed  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  standing  together  behind 
a  F»olicy  conceived  by  one  administra- 
tion and  carried  out  by  its  successor. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  Sec- 
retary Udall.  Apparently  it  comes  from 
those  who  neither  saw  the  program  nor 
read  the  transcript.  Some  criticism 
comes  from  those  who  quote  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  this  ^vay: 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  said 
last  week's  antl-Castro  Cuban  invasion  was 
conceived  a  year  ago  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  then  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

"They  surted  It  and  handed  It  over  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,"  Udall  said  in  a  television  inter- 
view. 

"Elsenhower  directed  it,"  he  said.  "An- 
other administration  carried  it  out. ' 

I  have  read  the  transcript.  It  shows 
that  Secretary  Udall  .spoke  in  a  context 
of  national  unity. 

Following  is  a  p>ertinent  answer  to  Mr. 
John  Rolf  son,  ABC  commentator,  who 
asked : 

Do  you  think  that  the  American  people 
support  this  kind  of  an  American  involve- 
ment in  an  attack  on  Castro? 

Secretai-y  Udall  replied: 

Well.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  they  do.  The  fascinating  thing 
about  this  particular  business  is  that  here 
was  a  plan  conceived  by  one  administra- 
tion— this  from  all  I  can  find  out  began  over 
a  year  ago  and  President  Eisenhower  directed 
it.  And  here  the  actual  plan  was  carried 
out  under  a  successor  administration.  I 
certainly  think  the  attitude  of  the  lormer 
President,  of  Mr.  Nixon,  of  these  other  peo- 
ple is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
stand  together  as  a  people  and  th.tt  whether 
what  we  did  was  right  or  wrong,  that  there 
is  national  imity  on  questions  like  these. 

Later  in  the  program,  Mr.  Peter  Clap- 
per. ABC  Capitol  Hill  correspondent, 
asked ; 

Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  anything  political 
In  the  fact  that  the  President  has  called 
In  former  President  Eisenhower  for  talks  at 
Camp  David,  and  former  Vice  President 
Nl.xon^     What  is  the  purpose  behind  this':' 

The  reply  from  Secretary  Udall: 

I  think  the  purpose  of  this  Is  national 
unity.  After  all  President  Elsenhower  and 
his  Vice  President  conceived  this  plan,  they 
started  it,  they,  I  suppose,  in  effect  handed 
it  on  to  the  President  and  I  think  that  prob- 
ably his  feeling  is  that  he  shovild  consult 
with  them  and  let  them  know  what  hap- 
pened and  give  them  the  facts  as  best  he 
knows  them  and  I  think  It  Is  part  of  pre- 
serving this  national  unity  that  Is  so  Im- 
portant at  a  time  like  this. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tran.script  of  the  television 
program,  "Issues  and  Answers."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Issues  and  Answers 

Guest:  The  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Panel:  John  Rolfson,  ABC  Washington 
commentator,  and  Peter  Clapper.  ABC  Capi- 
tol   Hill   correspondent. 

The  Announces.  From  Washington,  D.C.. 
tlie  American  Broadcasting  Co.  brings  you 
"Issues  and  Answers." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
what  are  the  issues? 

Secretary  Udall.  These  are  times  when  our 
strength  as  a  people  and  our  character  as  a 
nation  are  very  much  on  trial.  It  seems  to 
me  as  Secretary  of  Interior  and  In  fact  It  is 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  way  In  which 
we  use  our  national  resources,  the  way  that 
we  develop  these  resources,  the  policies  w« 
adopt  In  treating  our  land  and  what  comes 
from  It,  that  these  will  have  much  to  say 
about  our  strength  In  the  future  and  Indeed 
that  our  character  as  a  people  is  related  to 
our  relationship  with  our  land. 

The  An.nouncer.  You  have  heard  the  Is- 
sues and  now  for  the  answers. 

Here  to  explore  the  Issues  are  Peter  Clap- 
per, ABC  Capitol  Hill  correspondent,  and 
John  Rolfson,  ABC  Washington  commenta- 
tor. 

To  give  you  the  answers.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  former  Congress- 
man from  Arizona. 

Now  with  the  first  question  for  Secretary 
Udall,  Mr.  Clapper. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned 
that  our  strength  as  a  nation  is  on  trial.  In 
the  same  line  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
vitally  concerned  with  the  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  administration,  what  do 
you  thlr'r  of  the  President's  prestige  In  view 
of  the  (      .lan  failure? 

Secret,  y  Udall.  Well.  Mr.  Clapper,  there 
is  no  question  at  all  but  that  during  this 
episode  in  the  past  week  America's  reputa- 
tion and  prestige  have  been  Involved.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  since  we  were  involved 
only  peripherally  that  certainly  our  covin- 
try's  basic  position  of  strength  hasn't  been 
harmed  in  any  way.  It  would  be  my  hope, 
however — I  think  there  is  a  great  lesson  out 
of  this,  and  a  bitter  lesson,  too,  and  that  Is 
what  the  President  has  been  saying  since  he 
became  President  and  what  he  said  during 
the  campaign,  that  there  are  many  tough 
decisions  that  face  us  as  a  people  and  that 
we  must  In  facing  these  questions  be  able  to 
muster  the  best  strength  our  country  has 
and  provide  the  best  leadership.  I  think 
these  points  have  certainly  been  underscored 
In  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Clapper.  I  want  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  comment  on  Castro's  comments  of  today. 
He  Is  making  a  long  speech.  I  don't  know 
whether  It  is  finished  yet  or  not.  He  says 
America  put  Its  prestige  on  the  line  and  has 
lost  It. 

Secretary  Udall.  Of  course  Castro  is  prob- 
ably given  more  to  overstatement  than  any- 
one that  I  know  of  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
going  to  have  ample  time  In  the  future  to 
regret  any  statements  of  that  kind.  But  I 
certainly  think  one  could  overstate  our  role 
In  what  happened  In  the  past  week.  I  think 
It  Is  easy  for  a  person  to  overstate  what 
America  lost  If  we  lost  anything.  I  would 
hope  that  what  we  gain  In  terms  of  what  we 
learn  out  of  this  would  far  outweigh  any- 
thing that  we  might  have  lost  In  terms  of 
prestige  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Rolfson.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
about  President  Kennedy's  standing  at 
home?  It  has  been  disclosed  now  that 
our    Government    principally    through    the 


CIA  gave  aid  and  advice  and  equipment  and 
transportation  to  the  Invaders.  Eki  you  think 
that  the  American  people  support  this  kind 
of  an  American  involvement  in  an  attack 
on  Castro? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  question  but  that  they  do.  The  fas- 
cinating thing  about  this  particular  business 
Is  that  here  was  a  plan  conceived  by  one 
administration^ this  from  all  1  can  find  out 
began  over  a  year  ago  and  President  Eisen- 
hower directed  It.  And  here  the  actual  plan 
was  carried  out  under  a  successor  admin- 
istration. I  certainly  think  the  attitvide  of 
the  former  President,  of  Mr.  Nixon,  of  these 
other  people  Is  Indicative  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  stand  together  as  a  people  and  that 
whether  what  we  did  was  right  or  wrong, 
that  there  Is  national  imlty  on  questions 
like  these. 

Mr.  Rolfson.  Most  of  our  Information 
on  Involvement  has  come  out  from  officials 
that  won't  be  quoted.  Why  Isn't  our  posi- 
tion and  our  exact  stand  In  this  affair  pub- 
licly proclaimed  by  the  President  or  someone 
else  In  public? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  don't  know  that 
in  matters  of  this  kind  which  Involve  very 
subtle  and  delicate  questions  whether  the 
story  probably  will  ever  be  told  or  prob- 
ably whether  any  particular  jierson  knows 
the  whole  story.  Certainly  In  the  previous 
administration  when  this  particular  plan 
was  being  prepared,  no  one  knew  anything 
about  It.  There  has  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  secrecy  In  It.  Obviously  our  role  was  a 
very  limited  one  and  I  should  think  because 
of  that  reason,  certainly  any  loss  of  prestige 
which  people  are  talking  about  should  be  a 
minimum  one  also. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  Is  pos- 
sible, isn't  It,  that  a  major  reorientation  is 
taking  place  in  our  International  relations, 
that  perhaps  we  are  going  from  now  on  to 
fight  the  Communists  with  some  of  their 
own  methods?    Do  you  think  this  Is  possible? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  think  certainly  the 
President  foreshadowed  that  In  his  speech 
to  the  new.ipaper  editors  last  week,  yes. 

Mr.  Clappeb.  Isn't  It  also  possible  that 
the  American  people — there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  American  people  are  further 
ahead  of  the  President  than  he  may  think 
in  their  desire  to  take  some  definite  action 
against  this  threat? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  think  one  thing  the 
President  has  been  doing  Is  to  try  to  prepare 
the  American  people  for  this  and  I  think 
what  he  was  trying  to  say  and  did  say  very 
eloquently  to  the  American  people  this  past 
week  Is  that  we've  got  to  be  ready  for  new 
efforts,  that  we  are  dealing  with  very  tough 
people  and  that  we  have  to  be  Just  as  tough 
and  determined  as  they  are.  And  I  think 
the  one  danger  In  the  past  has  been  a  certain 
complacency  by  the  American  people  and  I 
think  the  President  Is  trying  to  arouse  the 
people  out  of  It,  that  is  what  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Rolfson.  Do  you  think  he  Is  spelling 
out  specifically  enough  to  the  American  pecr- 
ple  what  burdens  he  expects  them  to  bear 
and  what  sacrifices  to  make?  We  don't 
re  iy  know  yet  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
pi    pared  for,  do  we? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  think  If  you  lis- 
tened carefully  you  should  be  aware  of  some 
of  the  things  that  the  President  has  been 
trying  to  point  out  that  we  must  do  and 
some  of  the  efforts  we  must  make.  Cer- 
tainly In  the  past  90  days,  the  first  90  days 
of  the  administration,  he  has  stepped  up  our 
major  programs.  We  are  making  a  greater 
effort  today.  We  are  trying  to  prepare  for 
some  of  these  things  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared for. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  should  learn 
as  a  result  of  this  recent  episode  Is  that  we 
weren't  well  enough  prepared,  that  our 
methods  and  perhaps  our  determination 
wasn't  strong  enough  and  I  certainly  do  not 
think    that    a    new    administration   that    Is 
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hardly  In  Its  seat  should  be  blamed  If  there 
was  some  partial  failure  In  a  situation  of 
this  kind. 

Mr  Clapper  Mr  Secretary,  Is  there  any- 
thing political  in  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  called  in  former  President  Elsenhower 
for  talks  at  Camp  David,  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon?  What  Is  the  purpose  be- 
hind thU? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  think  the  purpose  of 
this  Is  national  unity.  After  all  President 
Elsenhower  and  his  Vice  President  conceived 
this  plan,  they  started  it,  they.  I  suppose,  in 
effect  handed  It  on  to  the  President  and  I 
think  that  probably  his  feeling  Is  that  he 
should  consult  with  them  and  let  them  know 
wh.'\t  happened  and  give  them  the  facts  as 
best  he  knows  them  and  I  think  It  Is  part 
of  preserving  this  national  unity  that  is  so 
imp>ortant  at  a  time  like  this. 

Mr.  Rolfson  Mr  Secretary,  a  good  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  went  home  for 
the  Easter  vacation  came  back  and  have 
since  been  saying  that  they  found  very  little 
enthu."?lasm  for  the  New  Frontier  at  home 
and  Mr.  Nixon,  before  this  consultation,  too. 
of  course,  said  that  he  found  a  great  deal  of 
support  for  the  President  as  an  Individual, 
but  virtually  none  for  the  Kennedy  program. 

What  are  you  finding  these  days? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  think  this  is  a  good  bit 
exaggerated.  I  have  been  out  around  the 
country  a  good  bit  myself.  I  think  there  Is 
strong  support  for  the  President's  program. 
I  think  there  is  perhaps  a  need  for  people  to 
vocAllze  it  a  little  more  In  fact,  I  think 
many  of  the  American  people  who  were  the 
supporters  of  the  President  are  sort  of  sitting 
back  and  saying,  "Well,  he  Is  doing  so  well, 
let  him  carry  the  ball" 

I  think  they  are  going  to  have  to  realize 
now  that  It  Is  up  to  them  to  pitch  In  and 
to  help  arouse  grassroots  support  for  the 
President's  program  But  I  think  the  Inter- 
esting thing  is  at  the  same  time  that  the 
President's  program  Is  doing  quite  well, 
really. 

Mr  Rolfson  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
way  Congress  is  handling  It.  with  the  speed 
•nd  all  that  it  is  going  through? 

Secretary  Udall.  Congress  in  some  ways 
could  move  a  little  faster,  but  I  think  gen- 
erally speaking  when  one  compares  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  with  p^e^ious  ones  that 
there  Is  a  faster  pace  and  that  certainly  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  I  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Is  doing  quite  well. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been 
refreshingly  frank  In  stating  several  times 
that  you  play  politics  to  the  hilt,  even  now 
as  Secretfiry  of  the  Interior.  Some  of  your 
Republican  critics  say  that  you  have  been 
doing  this  by  telling  Members  of  Congress  to 
vote  the  way  the  administration  wants  In 
order  to  get  certain  public  works  projects 
through.     Is  this  the  vtay  It  is  done? 

Secretary  Udall.  In  the  first  place,  the 
statement  about  playing  politics  to  the  hilt 
was  with  reference  to  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Clappkr.  Who  also  does. 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes.  I  do  feel  and  I  have 
always  felt  as  a  Congressman — and  I  am 
schooled  In  Capitol  Hill  politics — that  Amer- 
ican politics  the  way  both  parties  tradition- 
ally play  It  Is  a  good  thing  and  I  think  when 
one  party  is  in  power  naturally  the  members 
of  that  party,  the  Congressmen,  the  Senators, 
are  going  to  get  a  little  preferential  treat- 
ment. It  has  always  been  that  way.  I  hope 
It  always  Is.  This  is  one  of  the  meanings,  to 
mc.  of  the  American  two-party  system.  I  was 
perhaps  a  little  franker  than  I  should  have 
been,  but  I  was,  I  think,  recognizing  a  reality 
that  some  politicians  like  to  pretend  doesn't 
exist  and  that  Is  that  there  Is  a  little  bit  of 
old-fashioned  politics  and  that  we  play  it 
every  day  and  I  make  no  bones  about  It  and 
anything  I  can  do  to  not  only  help  in  terms 
of  the  bills  that  I  am  Interested  In,  out  of  my 
Department,  that  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
the   President's  program,  I   will  do  It,  pro- 


viding  It  is  honorable   and   providing   It   Is 
proper. 

Mr  Rolfson.  We  have  noticed  you  Involved 
In  a  number  of  these  bills  and  moves  that 
arent  really  involved  in  your  Department 
What  about  your  own  program"'  It  is  not 
going  through  C-ongress  very  fast.  Is  it? 
The  Interior  program? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  think  our  pro- 
gram at  this  stage  of  the  game  is  moving 
about  as  well  as  most  of  them. 

Mr  Rolfson.  You  have  a  cut  of  your 
budget  request  in  the  House. 

Secretary  Udall.  There  was  a  very  modest 
cut. 

Mr.  Rolfson.  That  doesn't  upset  you? 

Secretary  Udall.  No,  no,  we  are  not  at  all 
disturbed  with  the  cut.  In  fact  we  are  hop- 
ing some  of  it  will  be  restored.  The  Hoxise 
traditionally  cuts  all  tlie  budgets.  This  is 
traditional.  We  have  several  of  our  main 
programs  that  are  moving  quite  well.  I 
think  when  this  session  is  through  that  we 
will  have  a  very  good  performance  in  terms 
of  legislative  bills  enacted. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Mr  Secretary,  I  would  like  to 
sit  back  for  a  minute  here  and  listen  to  you 
expound  on  something  a  little  bit  philosoph- 
ical. What  is  this  quiet  crisis  in  conserva- 
tion that  you  have  been  talking  about? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  something  has  been 
hapjjening  In  the  United  States.  Something 
has  been  happening  to  ovir  land  and  to  the 
relationship  of  people  to  land.  In  this  post- 
witf  period,  for  example,  we  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous population  explosion.  We  have  had 
people  have  much  more  leisure  time.  You 
can  travel  easier  And  this  has  meant  that 
people,  particularly  those — and  most  Ameri- 
cans have  some  liking  for  the  out  of  doors — 
that  Is.  our  national  parks,  our  State  parks, 
our  outdoor  recreation  areas  have  felt  a 
tremendous  pressure  In  recent  years.  And 
the  crisis  is  that  very  little  is  being  done 
about  it.  City  leaders — at  the  State  level 
there  has  been  p>oor  leadership.  Nationally 
we  have  done  very  little  In  terms  of  pro- 
viding the  type  of  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties that  are  needed  for  our  people,  and 
America  traditionally  it  seems  to  me  has — 
part  of  its  greatness  and  part  of  Its  grandeur 
has  been  that  ours  has  been  a  spacious  land 
and  Americana  have  always  had  a  great  out 
of  doors  in  which  to  test  their  strength  and 
in  which  to  test  their  understanding  of 
themselves. 

I  think  we  are  seeing  right  before  our 
eyes,  we  are  making  a  decision  by  defatilt. 
We  are  seeing  the  American  Continent 
change.  The  bulldozers  are  advancing  and 
the  green  face  of  America  Is  disappearing  and 
I  personally  think  this  is  a  very  serious 
crisis  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  adminis- 
tration can  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  Clapper.  One  thing  you  are  hopeful 
of  doing  from  what  I  have  read  about  your 
program  is  to  provide  park  facilities  In  the 
East  for  easterners.  For  instance  the  Dela- 
ware River  projects  and  so  on.  Is  this  a 
major  reorientation  toward  the  East  away 
from  the  great  western  parks? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  of  course  many  of 
the  great  scenic  areas  are  located  In  the 
West  and  Inevitably  this  has  meant  that 
most  of  our  parks  are  in  the  West. 

Nothing  would  please  us  more — Indeed  we 
are  bending  our  efforts  toward  tliat,  to 
have  a  truly  national  program.  I  think  one 
of  the  symbols  of  this  new  approach  Is  the 
fact  that  the  number  one  Item  on  our  leg- 
islative calendar  Is  the  Cape  Cod  Seashore 
bill.  This  Is  an  area  where  there  isnt  any 
large  tract  of  land  like  this  land  that  could 
be  preserved  ns  a  part  of  the  National  Park 
System.  We  hope  Congress  will  act  speedily 
and  this  bill  will  become  law. 

We  have  other  plans  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  this  is  where 
most  of  the  people  are  and  I  think  this  is 
where  most  of  our  money  and  effort  ought 
to  be  si>ent  In  the  next  few  years  because 
this  quiet   crisis  that  I  am   referring  to  is 


more  In  the  East  than  In  the  West  because 
we  still  have  a  little  breathing  time,  we 
still  have  a  little  room  for  maneuver  left 
In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 
We  don't  have  in  the  East. 

Mr  Clapper.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  you 
would  like  to  see  an  additional  15  million 
acres  added  to  the  national  parks.  First, 
where  would  this  15  million  acres  come  from 
and  how  would  you  pay  for  buying  it? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well  some  of  this  land 
would  come  from  what  is  now  public  lands, 
which  would  be  converted  Into  parks.  Some 
of  this  land  would  have  to  be  bought,  as  we 
are  now  proposing  that  we  buy  the  Cape 
Cod  land,  the  Point  Reyes  National  Park 
land,  the  proposed  national  park  In  San 
Francisco,  the  Padre  Island  off  the  coast 
of  Texas,  and  other  lands  of  this  kind.  When 
you  p-opose  buying  land  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  Is  costly.  These  are  areas  we 
should  have  set  aside  a  generation  ago  and 
we  failed  to  do  so  and  we  are  paying  for  it 
now  The  cost.  I  might  say.  Ic  going  up  very 
raplc'Iy  About  every  10  ye^rs  the  cost  of 
these  lands  that  would  make  good  park  lands 
is  doubling. 

Mr  Clapper  I  don't  believe  any  President 
has   ever  set   aside  more  than  about  S'»j    or 

4  minion  acres  during  his  entire  term  for 
national  parks.  You  really  believe  that  It 
Is  pKwslble  for  the  Kennedy  administration 
In  the  next  4  to  8  years  to  set  aside  up  to 
15    million    acres? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  think  If  we  could  lay 
out  a  proper  program  and  aggressively  persue 
it  the  way  no  administration  has  done  re- 
cently. I  think  that  we  could  make  that  kind 
of  record. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example,  here,  of  what 
Is  happening  In  terms  of  our  National  Park 
System   [referring  to  chart]: 

There  were  3.5  million  acres  that  came  in 
prior  to  Teddy  Roosevelt's  time.  During 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  administration,  1.5  mil- 
lion acres.  Here  Is  Taft,  3  million  acres. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  high  water  mark,  over 

5  millton  acres  came  In  In  the  National  Park 
System.  Harding,  very  little.  Coolldge  and 
Hoover  have  pretty  good  records,  3.5  and  3 
million.  In  Franklin  Roosevelt's  time,  8  5 
million  acres  into  the  National  Park  System. 
But  look  In  the  postwar  period,  during  this 
period  of  crisis  that  I  am  talking  about  when 
we  refer  to  a  population  explosion.  In  Presi- 
dent Truman's  administration  only  73.000. 
Under  the  8  years  of  President  Elsenhower. 
19,000  acres.  You  can  see  that  In  terms  of 
the  presstire  of  people  on  our  remaining  park 
resources,  that  this  Is  a  very  serious  problem 
and  I  think  If  as  a  people  we  determine  to 
make  a  real  record  in  terms  of  setting  aside 
public  lands  for  use  by  all  of  the  people  that 
we  can  make  one  of  the  finest  records  that 
has  been  made  and  what  Is  more  important 
we  can  set  aside  for  all  future  generations 
a  park  system  that  will  keep  America  a 
spacious  land. 

Mr.  Rolfson.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are 
some  people  who  are  all  for  you  on  this  thing, 
who  agree  with  the  urgency  and  all  the  rest, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  expressing  some 
concern  and  even  some  Impatience  perhaps 
that  things  aren't  going  fast  enough,  that 
perhaps  you  aren't  moving  fast  enough  on  it. 
Certainly  Congress  is  not.  For  example  the 
wilderness  bill  that  is  now  In  the  Interior 
Committee  I  understand  Is  In  great  danger, 
"nils  would  protect  some  of  these  wilderness 
areas  from  encroachment  and  from  destruc- 
tion. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  this  bill? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  am  doing  about 
all  I  can  do.  I  have  testified  for  It  on  the 
Senate  side.  I  am  pushing  It  for  every  angle. 
This  bill  Incidentally  has  had  rather  rough 
sledding  In  Congress.  This  Is  the  third  year 
that  the  wilderness  bill  has  been  before  the 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  act 
on  it  and  this  is  one  of  the  bills  that,  al- 
though it  doesn't  set  aside  new  land.  It  gives 
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wilderness  status  to  existing  public  lands 
and  I  think  this  is  legislation  that  our 
country  needs  and  it  would  accomplish  one 
of  the  objectives  that  I  have  been  talking 
about  here  this  afternoon 

Mr.  RoLrsoN.  But  I  understand  there  are 
some  Interests,  the  lumber  interests  and  the 
mining  interests,  for  example,  who  are 
bringing  great  pressure  to  bear  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  is  some  prospect  that 
whatever  bill  does  come  out  would  be  se- 
verely amended  and  watered  down  if  there  is 
one.     Are  you 

Secretary  Udall.  There  has  been  tradi- 
tionally, going  all  the  way  back  to  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  time — any  time  you  want  to  set 
aside  lands  for  public  use  there  are  special 
interest*  who  oppose  it.  There  are  special 
Interests  opposing  the  wilderness  bill.  I 
don  t  think  they  conceive  of  it  properly.  I 
think  this  Is  in  the  public  interest. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  push,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  drive  But  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  t  do  it,  the  President  can't 
do  it.  The  President  recommended  this  leg- 
islation. We  are  going  to  have  to  have  some 
help  from  the  people  too.  so  I  would  say 
that  the  people  out  in  the  country  who  really 
believe  in  this  legislation  had  better  begin 
pushing  It  because  we  can't  do  it  all  at  the 
Washington   end. 

Mr.  RoLFsoN.  Mr  Secretary,  our  guest 
next  week  on  this  program  will  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  There  is  a  long  his- 
tory of  struggle  between  your  Department 
and  his  overmanagement  of  some  180  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  lands.  We  hear  that  this 
struggle  might  be  revived  now.     Is  this  true? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  don't  think  that  it  is 
reviving.  It  has  existed  and  I  think  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  I  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity that  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Interior  have  had  in  the  last  30  years  or 
so  to  work  out  some  solutions  to  partially 
at  least  resolve  this  dispute. 

Secretary  Freeman  and  I  happen  to  get 
along  very  well.  We  have  had  some  discus- 
sions on  this  problem.  Nothing  would 
please  us  more,  I  don  t  think  anything  would 
please  the  President  more,  than  for  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  I  to  stop  fighting  and 
start  doing.  I  think  this  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent wants  and  that  he  is  the  type  of  Presi- 
dent who  we  know  if  we  don't  solve  this 
problem,  he  will  solve  it  for  us,  so  I  think 
you  can  look  for  some  kind  of  solution 
emerging  from  our  discussions  and  I  hope 
Secretary  Freeman — I  am  sure  he  will — will 
indicate  Just  as  I  have  today  that  we  are 
going  to  try  and  get  agreements  where  the 
others  have  failed. 

Mr.  RoLFsoN.  Would  you  expect  the  agree- 
ments might  include  putting  in  your  Park 
Service  in  the  Interior  Department  some  of 
the  lands  that  are  now  in  the  Forest  Service 
in  Agriculture? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  personally  would  hope 
that  this  would  include  a  sorting  out  of 
lands.  After  all  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
there  being  some  lands  that  are  now  in  the 
Forest  Service  that  perhaps  should  be  na- 
tional parks.  We  have  in  our  Department 
some  forest  lands  that  perhaps  should  be 
in  the  National  Forest  System  and  it  Is  a 
matter  of  deciding  what  the  proper  use  is 
and  proper  administration  of  lands  which 
we  have  that  are  already  public  lands.  This 
has  been  the  dispute  and  some  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  recently  couldn't 
even  discuss  this  subject  without  becoming 
so  heated  that  the  discussions  were  broken 
off. 

Secretary  Freeman  and  I  take  a  different 
view.  As  I  say.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  resolve 
some  of  these  disputes. 

Mr  Clapper  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  fa- 
vor a  separate  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources such  as  Canada  has  which  would 
Include  the  public  lands  and  the  forests 
both? 

Secretary  Udall.  The  Canadians  interest- 
ingly enough  have  a  Department  of  Agricul- 


tiu-e.  they  have  a  Department  of  Forests  and 
they  have  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

I  think  that  the  Forestry  Service,  It  has 
been  In  agriculture  for  half  a  century.  Al- 
though many  times  In  the  past  It  has  been 
discussed,  transferring  it  to  the  Interior 
Department  and  having  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  I  am  not  proposing  that 
at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  It  should  be 
done,  but  I  am  not  urging  or  suggesting 
that  it  be  done.  We  have  too  many  other 
important  problems  that  should  be  discussed 
at  the  present  time.  But  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  real  question  is  not  this  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  between  Secretaries,  the 
question  is.  what  is  good  for  the  country 
and  what  will  best  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

This  Is  what  we  should  address  ourselves 
to  rather  than  to  personal  rivalry  of  Secre- 
taries in  the  Cabinet.  This  Is  what  It  has 
been  too  often  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Clapper.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  salt  water.  Mr.  Secretary.  On  the 
9th  of  March  you  told  a  news  conference 
you  would  have  a  significant  announcement 
to  make  on  the  progress  in  the  program  to 
convert  salt  water  to  fresh  water.  I  wonder 
if  you  would  want  to  make  any  announce- 
ment on  it. 

Secretary  Udall.  We  Just  about  have  our 
program  ready  to  announce.  We  have  had  to 
take  a  very  hard  look  at  it  and  this  has  In- 
volved getting  a  scientific  panel  to  look  at 
the  program.  It  has  also  involved  some  very 
tough  questions  that  we  have  had  to  try  to 
find  the  answers  to.  We  hope  to  have  the 
new  direction  for  our  program  set  out  shortly 
and  I  am  hoping  we  can  make  some  headway. 
This  Is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  challenging 
problems  that  this  Government  faces.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  areas  of 
activity. 

If  we  can  produce  a  solution  to  the  saline 
water  program,  it  seems  to  me  this  would 
offer  a  form  of  International  cooperation  for 
example  where  we  could  do  far  more  in 
terms  of  prestige  than  for  example  adven- 
tures In  space  will  do.  At  least  this  Is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Clappek.  The  President  seemed  to  have 
the  same  opinion  at  his  news  conference. 
He  said  the  same  thing. 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes,  I  believe  he  does. 

Mr.  RoLFSON.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  Demo- 
crats have  long  criticized  the  Republicans 
for  a  giveaway  program  of  public  lands  and 
resources.  Have  you  done  anything  to  re- 
verse this  or  is  there  any  significant  differ- 
ence in  your  policy  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious administration? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  think  our  atti- 
tude generally  in  terms  of  resources  Is  a 
more  jxwitive  one.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  more  aggressive  programs.  I  think 
Secretary  Seaton  in  the  main  reversed  the 
giveaway  policies  of  his  predecessor,  Secre- 
tary McKay.  I  think  there  was  a  very  defi- 
nite giveaway  policy  in  the  first  4  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  I  think 
that  Secretary  Seaton  in  the  main  reversed 
that  policy  which  was  not  one  of  conserving 
but  of  giving  away  resources. 

I  think  In  a  time  like  this  with  our  coun- 
try moving  In  the  direction  that  it  Is  moving 
that  we  have  to  have  conservation  policies 
that  are  the  wisest  policies  we  can  devise 
and  we  have  to  push  them  aggressively  and 
that  is  what  we  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  ROLFSON.  Can  we  expect  under  your 
administration  a  new  burst  of  public  power 
programs?  For  example,  may  we  expect 
some  new  TVA's  In  some  of  the  other  great 
river  basins? 

Secretary  Udall.  Of  course  many  of  our 
river  basins  have  been  largely  harnessed.  I 
think  one  area  where  you  can  look  for  ac- 
tivity is  for  example  in  the  Northwest.  The 
Canadian  Treaty,  If  It  Is  approved,  opens  up 
a  whole  new  area  of  power  development.  We 
are  looking  toward  the  development  of  new 


sources  of  power,  major  sources  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  that  area,  and  we  are  also 
hoping  we  can  devise  a  plan  for  long-, 
distance  transmission  of  power.  This  is  a' 
very  exciting  new  field,  so  that  we  can  trans- 
fer power  hundreds  perhaps  thousands  of 
miles,  and  do  It  cheaply,  and  that  this  will 
mean  tremendous  efficiencies  in  terms  of  the 
economics  involved. 

Mr.  Clapper  Mr  Secretary,  you  have 
threatened  to  George  Marshall,  the  owner 
of  the  Washington  Redskins  football  team, 
that  you  will  take  action  if  he  uses  the 
federally  owned  Washington  Stadium — the 
new  stadium  being  built  now.  next  fall 

Mr.  RoLFsoN.  Pete,  I  am  sorry.  I  can't 
even  let  you  finish  that  question.  We  have 
only  1  mlnut«  left  which  we  would  like 
Secret.uy  Udall  to  use  as  he  will. 

Secretary  Udall.  In  summing  up  I  would 
perhaps  in  part  repeat  what  I  have  said.  I 
do  think  there  is  a  quiet  crisis  in  conserva- 
tion in  America.  I  think  whether  we  know 
it  or  not  that  our  character  as  a  people  and 
our  basic  Inner  strength  as  a  people  is  re- 
lated to  our  land  and  to  the  way  we  treat 
our  land.  And  I  think  in  conserving  and 
wisely  using  and  developing  the  resources  of 
our  land  that  we  will  be  determining  the 
future  strength  of  America.  After  all  our 
strength  as  a  people  comes  in  the  long  run 
not  from  our  arms,  for  example,  but  from 
our  basic  resources,  from  our  land,  our 
water,  our  wood,  the  resources  that  arise  out 
of  the  land  Itself.  And  therefore  conserva- 
tion although  it  has  been  pushed  into  the 
background  more  now  than  in  previous  times 
it  is  an  important  area  of  activity  and  I  am 
hoping  this  administration  can  make  one  of 
the  finest  records  in  the  field  of  conservation 
that  can  be  made.  We  are  going  to  tackle 
these  problems  aggressively  and  I  hope  we 
will  have  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr  RoLFsoN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Secretary.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us  on 
"I.s.sues  and  Answers" 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mi-.  METCALP.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  I,  too,  heard  the  program  in 
which  Secretai-y  Udall  participated;  and 
I  agree  completely  with  the  interpreta- 
tion the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  ha.s  made.  I  believe  he  has  put 
the  matter  into  prop>er  perspective. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  recently  been  said  of  the  possible 
dangers  to  our  free  institutions  from 
secret  societies  which  take  it  on  them- 
selves to  judge  the  be.st  way  to  fight  com- 
munism and  to  determine  what  policies 
the  United  States  is  to  follow. 

A  recent  comment  in  the  well-known 
national  magazine,  the  New  Yorker,  puts 
this  situation  in  a  perspective  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  helpful,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  John  Birch  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  item 
from  the  New  Yoiker  of  April  15,  1961. 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Yorker,  Apr.  15,  1961) 
The  Talk  of  the  Town:    Notes  and  Com- 
ment 
The  best  news  we  have  heard  in  the  last 
couple   of    weeks   comes   from    a  semlsecret 
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organization  known  as  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, which  is  dedicated  to  fighting  com- 
munism. The  good  news  is  that  the  founder 
and  head  of  the  society  has  discovered  each 
of  the  following  persons  to  be  a  Communist 
agent:  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower,  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States;  Earl  War- 
ren, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State;  and  Allen  W.  Dulles,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
At  first  glance,  admittedly,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  frightening  in  the  thought  that 
BO  many  Communist*  were  able  to  creep  into 
such  high  positions  in  the  Government  But 
upon  mature  reflection  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  heartening  side  of  this  disclosure. 
It  proves  the  Communists  to  be  a  piffling 
sort  of  menace.  With  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government  safely 
in  their  hands,  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
make  their  designs  effective  upwn,  or  even 
apparent  to,  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  So 
disorganized  were  they,  indeed,  that  the 
heads  of  Communist  governments  abroad 
obviously  never  were  Informed  that  America 
was  under  Soviet  control,  and  often  spoke 
very  harshly,  and  by  name,  of  their  Ameri- 
can agents.  The  conclusion  seems  inescap- 
able that  America  is  able  to  absorb  any 
number  of  such  conspirators  with  no  ill 
effects  whatever. 

Grateful  as  we  are  to  the  John  Birch  people 
for  so  encouraging  a  revelation,  we  never- 
theless look  upon  the  group,  with  some  ir- 
ritation, as  an  upstart  in  the  field.  As  it 
happens,  we  are  a  member  of  a  sort  of  semi- 
secret  organization  ourself — one  that  has 
been  in  continuous  existence  for  nearly  200 
years.  To  be  sure.  Its  attention  has  not 
been  wholly  fastened  on  fighting  commu- 
nism, but  it  has  done  quite  a  lot  of  good 
work,  in  its  way  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  this  organization,  whose  members 
have  Infiltrated  every  craft  and  profession, 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  America's 
enjoyment  of  the  oldest  unaltered  system  of 
government  In  the  world.  The  membership 
Is  Impressively  large,  and.  unlike  that  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, it  Is  not  composed  of  secret  cells.  In 
fact,  the  only  real  secrecy  concerns  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  which  is  performed  in  Jeal- 
ously guarded  privacy.  The  rules  of  mem- 
bership are  few  and  basic,  but  upon  many 
matters  there  is  an  unspoken  consensus.  It 
is  generally  considered  bad  form,  for  in- 
stance, for  one  member  lightly  and  frivo- 
lously to  accuse  another  of  treachery — al- 
though it  has  been  known  to  happen.  The 
members  receive  no  gaudy  uniforms — not 
even  so  much  as  an  armband — but  each  does 
receive  a  title.  It  Is  not  an  Imposing  title, 
we  suppose,  but  It  makes  up  In  homely  dig- 
nity whatever  it  may  lack  in  romance,  and 
to  some  members,  at  least,  it  has  a  certain 
glamour  of  its  own.  The  title,  dear  John 
Birch  Society,  Is  Citizen. 


MEDICAL   CARE    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  all  the 
action  I  have  taken  on  health  care  in- 
surance for  the  aged.  I  have  placed  sub- 
stantial emphasis  on  the  fact  that  an 
adequate  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens  should  give  top  pri- 
ority to  preventive  medical  care,  rather 
than  hospitalization.  Medical  experts 
agree  that  adequate  preventive  care 
would  lead  to  sharp  reduction  in  the  oc- 
currence of  chronic  illness  and  long 
stays  in  the  hospital.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  a  first  cost  program,  such  as  I 
have  included  in  proposed  legislation 
which  I  and  nine  of  my  colleagues  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year,  which  would 
make  physician's  care  readily  available 
at  home  or  in  the  oflQce. 


This  contention  is  supported  by  sta- 
tistics on  utilization  data  in  connection 
with  old  age  assistance  health  programs, 
which  show  that  the  percentage  of  eli- 
gible F>ersons  receiving  physicians'  care 
was  about  six  times  the  number  who  had 
to  be  hospitalized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  my  remarks, 
an  article  entitled,  'The  Evaluation  of 
Old-Age  Assistance  Medical  Care  Pro- 
grams," written  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Axelrod 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Public 
Health. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Evaluation  of  Old-Ace  Assistance 
Medical  Care  Programs 

(By   S.   J    Axelrod.   M.D..   M  PH..   F.A.P.H.A) 

In  1941.  Reed  and  Clark,  discussing  the 
need  for  appraisal  of  public  assistance  medi- 
cal care  programs,  wrote:  "Considering  the 
magnitude  of  these  programs,  surprisingly 
little  is  known  about  them. "  >  Almost  20 
years  later,  public  assistance  medical  care 
programs  are  of  even  greater  magnitude  and 
the  same  observation  can  still  be  made :  sur- 
prisingly little  is  known  about  them. 

The  growth  of  these  programs  can  be 
gaged  by  expenditures  of  Federal,  Slate, 
and  local  funds  for  medical  care  of  the  needy 
over  the  years.  In  1939  annual  expenditures 
of  such  funds  were  estimated  to  be  about  $50 
million.  By  1949  this  figure  had  risen  to 
•  125  million.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
more  than  a  threefold  increase.  Currently, 
medical  care  expenditures  In  public  assist- 
ance programs.  Including  both  money  pay- 
ments to  recipients  to  purchase  medical  care 
as  well  as  vendor  pajrments.  are  estimated  to 
be  about  $420  million  a  year.=  These  In- 
creases are  due  in  part  to  rising  medical  care 
costs  and  in  part  to  the  more  adequate 
provision  of  medical  care  services  to  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance.  Amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1950.  1956.  and 
1958  have  encouraged  more  States  to  give 
more  medical  care  to  more  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance  by  making  possible  Federal 
matching  of  funds  for  vendor  payments  for 
medical  care  and  by  increasing  financial  par- 
ticipmtlon  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
medical  care  expenditures  for  recipients  of 
public  assistance. 

Prior  to  the  1956  amendments,  which  ear- 
marked Federal  matching  funds  for  medical 
care,  there  were  no  more  than  20  States  with 
relatively  comprehensive  medical  care  pro- 
grams for  recipients  of  public  assistance.  In 
the  other  States  the  programs  were  consid- 
erably limited  in  scope,  providing,  for  ex- 
ample, hospital  care  only,  or  there  were  seri- 
ous limitations  In  financial  support,  ranging 
from  monthly  maximums  on  the  amount 
allowed  for  medical  care  to  no  public  assist- 
ance ftmds  at  all  for  medical  care  in  16 
States.""  At  present,  largely  as  the  result  of 
liberalized  Federal  participation  in  financing, 
some  medical  care  is  being  provided  under 
one  or  more  of  the  categorical  assistance 
programs  in  all  but  2  of  the  53  States 
and  territories.  However,  of  the  States 
which  have  recently  Initiated  or  expanded 
their  medical  care  programs,  none  has  a  pro- 


gram which  may  be  described  as  compre- 
hensive.* 

In  the  old-age  assistance  programs  In  1958. 
49  of  the  53  States  and  territories  made 
specific  provision  for  nursing  home  care; 
39  for  drugs;  36  for  dental  CAre;  35  for  hos- 
pitalization; 35  for  physicians'  and  other 
practitioners'  services;  and  34  for  prosthetic 
appliances.^  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  70  percent  of  the  payments  made  to 
suppliers  of  medical  services  in  behalf  of 
public  assistance  recipients  In  all  four  cate- 
gories were  made  for  old-age  assistance 
recipients. 

The  rising  costs  of  the  medical  care  com- 
ponent of  public  assistance,  particularly  for 
the  2.4  million  persons  on  old-age  assistance, 
has  led  to  public  concern,  and  there  has 
been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  need  to 
evaluate  public  assistance  medical  care  pro- 
grams. As  a  result,  systematic  reviews  of 
State  and  local  programs  have  been  under- 
taken with  increasing  frequency  in  recent 
years."  Typically,  the  commissions,  the 
committees,  and  the  consultants  making 
these  reviews  describe  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  program,  the  scope  of  serv- 
ices provided,  and  the  patterns  of  providing 
services.  Cost  data  are  usually  presented 
in  some  detail;  service  or  utilization  data, 
with  few  notable  exceptions,  are  not  pre- 
sented, generally  because  they  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Such  program  reviews  are  of  only  limited 
usefulness  in  the  evaluation  of  public  assist- 
ance medical  care  programs.  To  be  sure, 
some  inferences  concerning  the  quality  of 
the  care  provided  may  be  made  from  de- 
scriptions of  administrative  patterns  with 
respect  to  staff  organization  and  respon- 
sibility, the  presence  or  absence  of  profes- 
sional advisory  committees,  the  scope  of 
services  available,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  provided.  But  such  basic  questions 
as:  How  much  medical  care  is  actually  being 
received?  and:  Is  it  enough?  cannot  even 
be  appro£iched  without  carefully  collected 
and  properly  interpreted  utilization  data. 
Furthermore,  as  regards  qualitative  ade- 
quacy, the  question.  To  what  extent  do  re- 
cipients receive  medical  care  meeting  ac- 
cepted standards  of  quality?  must  also  be 
answered.  Measures  of  the  quality  of  care 
by  professional  service  auditing  ("medical 
audits")  would  provide  the  answer."  How- 
ever, these  technics,  which  were  developed 
for  use  in  hospitals  and  in  selected  health 
insurance  plans,  ha%e  not  been  used  in  pub- 
lic welfare  medical  care  program  reviews. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  program  re- 
views mentioned  above  Is  their  emphasis 
on  cost  data.  This  Is  due  to  the  tradi- 
tionally fiscal  orientation  of  public  assist- 
ance programs  and  is  reinforced  by  the 
prevailing  method  of  purchasing  medical 
care  in  public  assistance  programs,  i.e.,  by 
vendor  payments.  Dollar  figures  originating 
in  the  agency's  .xcounting  office  flow  quite 


'  Reed,  L.  S.,  and  Clark.  D.  A.  "Appraising 
Public  Medical  Services."  A.  J.  P.  H.,  31 :421, 
May  1941. 

'  Published  and  unpublished  material 
available  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assiftance, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Washington, 
DC. 

'  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
"Role  of  the  State  Public  Assistance  Agency 
in  Medical  Care."  I.  General  Aspect*  of  Med- 
ical Assistance,  September  1953. 


*  Bierman.  P.    Where  Are  We  Going  in  Tax- 
Suppvorted  Medical  Care?    Paper  presented  at 
APWA  Southwest  Regional  Conference  (Apr 
7).   1959. 

-  Social  Security  Administration,  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance,  "Medical  Care  in  Pub- 
lie  Assistance:  Information  Relating  to 
Changes,  Early  1957  to  January  1958,"  State 
Letter  No.  333,  Apr.  8,  1958. 

•  See  for  example :  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, Coimcll  on  Medical  Service,  "A 
Report  on  Medical  Care  for  the  Indigent  in 
18  Selected  Communities. "  1955:  New 
Jersey  Commission  to  Study  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Medical  Care.  The  Report 
and  Recommendations,  October  1959. 

'  (a)  Rosenfeld,  L.,  "Quality  of  Medical 
Care  In  Hospitals  "  A.J  PH.  47:866,  July 
1957.  (b)  Daily,  E.  P..  and  Moorehead,  M.  A., 
"A  Method  of  Evaluating  and  Improving  the 
Quality  of  Medical  Care,"  A.J  PH.  46:848, 
July  1956. 
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:  Aruril.'T  »s  ft   byproduct   of   the  proceas  of 

V  iv. Hi  physiclaxxs,  hospitals,  and  other 
vendors.  SmphASis  on  the  almost  exclusive 
c  ...ection  ot  coet  data  stems  also  from 
w.despfcad  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  rele- 
■.  .ince  of  utilization  data  for  program 
ev.iiuatlon.  Both  co£t  and  utilization  data 
are  necessary  for  program  evaluation.  But 
la  assessing  the  relative  value  of  each  for 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  when  utilization  data  are  available,  a 
conversion  can  readily  be  made  to  cost 
data  by  applying  prices  to  the  items  of  serv- 
ice. The  reverse  process,  the  conversion  of 
cost  information  Into  utilization  data.  Is 
more  difficult,  and  at  times,  not  possible. 
Moreover,  differences  In  fee  schedules  and 
hospital  charges  Invalidate  Interprogram 
comparisons  based  on  cost  data  alone  by 
obscuring  variations  between  programs  In 
the  volume  of  service  rendered. 

The  American  Pxiblic  Welfare  Association, 
among  other  activities  directed  toward  the 
Improvement  of  public  welfare  administra- 
tion, has  given  special  attention  to  medical 
care  programs  in  public  welfare  depart- 
ments. It  has  recently  developed  a  "self- 
evaluation  schedule  for  medical  assistance 
programs."  ■•  and  is  currently  sponsoring,  with 
funds  secured  from  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, a  program  of  research  in  the  adminis- 
trative aspects  of  pub.lc  assistance  medical 
care  programs.  Studies  leading  to  the  Im- 
proved administration  of  these  programs  are 
now  being  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  Economics,  University  of 
Michigan. 

In  reviewing  research  efforts  to  date,»  It 
soon  became  evident  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle inforniatioa  on  the  amount  of  medical 
care  received  by  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance. A  preliminary  field  survey  Indicated 
that  even  In  the  relatively  few  States  which 
collect  such  data,  there  are  Important  gaps. 
Also,  the  limited  information  which  was 
available  did  not  lend  Itself  to  meaningful 
Interstate  comparisons  because  of  differ- 
ences In  definitions  of  service  and  the  ab- 
sence of  basic  Cfi.seload  data  from  which  to 
develop  utilization  rates  for  comparative 
purposes. 

Recognizing  th.Tt  evaluation  Is  a  critical 
element  of  sound  administration  and  that 
adequate  utilization  data  are  necessary  for 
the  evaluation  of  public  assistance  medi- 
cal care  programs.  It  was  decided  to  focus 
the  Initial  phase  of  the  research  program 
on  the  collection  of  such  data  and  on  the 
quantitative  appraisal  of  services  received 
by  recipients  of  public  assistance.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  quantity  from 
quality  in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  medi- 
cal care,  studies  of  quality  i'.s  such.  e.g..  the 
application  of  medical  audit  technics,  have 
been  deferred. 

The  selection  of  the  public  assistance 
medical  care  programs  for  study  In  the 
Initial  phase  of  the  research  was  In  part 
dictated  by  considerations  of  time  and  cost. 
It  was  decided  to  limit  this  phase  to  old-age 
assistance  medical  care  programs  In  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  States.  The  OAA 
category  is  a  more  homogeneous  popula- 
tion group  than  the  other  three  categories. 
The  largest  proportion  of  total  outlays 
for  medical  care  in  public  assistance  Is 
absorbed  by  this  group.  Finally,  the  OAA 
category  was  selected  because  of  widespread 
interest  In  medical  care  for  the  aged,  an  In- 
terest which  has  been  intensified  by  the 
debate  over  the  Porand  bill. 


•  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
"self-evaluation  schedule  for  medical  assist- 
ance programs,  1937." 

»  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
and  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Economics. 
University  of  Michigan,  'Public  Assistance 
Medical  Care:  Areas  of  Needed  Research 
and  an  Annotated  Bibliography,"  Novem- 
ber 1959. 


No  attempt  was  made  In  this  study  to 
present  a  national  picture  of  OAA  medical 
care  programs  or  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  medical  care  received  by  the  2  4  million 
persons  on  old-age  assistance.  Attention 
was  directed  rather  toward  the  development 
of  satisfactory  methods  of  collecting  ade- 
quate utilization  data,  solving  the  problems 
which  were  encountered,  and  Indicating  the 
use  of  these  data  In  program  evaluation. 

A  word  of  caution  regarding  the  limi- 
tation of  utilization  data  is  in  order.  Rec- 
ords of  the  use  of  services  are  limited  to 
those  services  for  which  the  administering 
agency  makes  a  payment.  In  some  areas, 
welfare  recipients  may  receive  a  broad  array 
of  services  for  which  no  payment  is  made 
by  the  welfare  agency  and  of  which  the 
agency  will  have  no  record.  Such  "free" 
services  vary  in  amount  and.  If  they  are  of 
some  magnitude,  they  should  be  taken  Into 
account  In  making  interprogram  compari- 
sons in  terms  of  utilization  data. 

Two  criteria  were  used  for  the  selection  of 
States.  In  order  to  secure  utilization  data 
on  a  broad  array  of  services,  only  those 
States  with  comprehensive  medical  care  pro- 
grams for  OAA  recipients  were  considered 
The  State  program  would  have  to  Include  at 
least  physicians  care — general  practitioner 
and  specialist — In  office  and  home;  hospital 
care;  dental  care;  and  prescribed  drugs,  to 
be  selected  for  the  study.  Second,  States 
were  chosen  whose  record  systems  make  the 
collection  of  utilization  data  feasible.  For 
example.  State  programs  which  provide  for 
Important  elements  of  medical  care  through 
money  payments  to  the  recipient,  rather 
than  by  vendor  payments,  present  many 
complex  problems  in  the  collection  of  utili- 
zation dati. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind,  the 
old-age  assistance  medical  care  programs  of 
four  States,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut. 
Maryland,  and  Illinois,  were  selected  for 
study.  The  Maryland  program  Is  distinctive 
In  that  it  is  administered  by  the  health  de- 
partment; there  are  also  some  differences 
among  nil  four  States  In  the  services  pro- 
vided and  In  payment  to  vendors.  However, 
the  similarities  between  them  In  terms  of 
the  services  i)rovlded,  In  methods  of  provid- 
ing service,  and  in  other  administrative  fea- 
tures far  outweigh  the  differences,  so  that 
utilization  data  were  collected  in  four  basi- 
cally similar,  comprehensive  medical  care 
programs  for  the  needy  aged.  The  method- 
ology of  dat-i  collection  and  the  complete 
findings  of  this  study  will  be  presented  In 
a  monograph  to  be  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association.'* 

This  paper  deals  with  some  of  the  ways 
In  which  utilization  data  can  be  used  in 
the  evaluation  of  OAA  medical  care  pro- 
grams. lUtistratlve  data  from  three  of  the 
four  States  studied  are  presented.  If  the 
question.  How  much  medical  care  is  actually 
being  received?  can  be  answered,  then  a  sec- 
ond question.  Is  It  enough?  must  also  be 
risked.  In  the  absence  of  generally  accepted 
norms  of  quantitative  adequacy,  utilization 
data,  taken  from  published  reports  of  the 
experience  of  a  medical  care  plan  for  an  In- 
sured population  65  years  of  age  and  over 
{the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York)  and  of  the  experience  of  the  general 
population  65  years  and  over  (the  National 
Health  Survey)  are  used  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison. 

Table  1  shows  the  proportion  of  individ- 
uals on  the  old  age  assistance  rolls  in  three 
State  programs  at  any  time  during  the  study 
period  who  received  any  type  of  medical  care. 


'» American  Public  Welfare  Association 
and  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Economics, 
University  of  Michigan,  "Old-Age  Assistance 
Medical  Care:  A  Four-State  Study"  (to  be 
published). 


About  three-fourths  of  eligible  Individuals 
received  some  type  of  medical  care  In  a  12- 
month  period  in  each  of  the  three  State  pro- 
grams. This  proportion  is  a  measure  of  the 
spread  of  receipt  of  service  tliroughout  the 
assistance  caseload  and  Is  useful  in  making 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative  appraisals. 
Without  this  measure.  It  is  difficult  to  ap- 
praise the  significance  of  the  volume  of  med- 
ical care  provided  by  a  given  program.  A 
large  volume  of  care  may  mean  either  that 
many  Individuals  are  receiving  relatively  few 
services,  or  that  many  services  are  being  pro- 
vided for  a  relatively  few  Individuals.  In 
terms  of  quallUtlve  appraisals.  It  can  be 
stated  that  failure  to  receive  necessary  medi- 
cal care  means  poor  quality  care.  The  as- 
sumption that  about  a  quarter  of  the  OAA 
recipients  in  each  of  the  programs  received 
no  medical  care  of  any  kind  in  a  12-month 
period  because  they  did  not  need  any  is  not 
tenable  In  view  of  what  we  know  In  general 
about  the  health  status  and  health  needs  of 
the  older  age  group. 

Tablk  1. — Utilization  of  medical  care, 
selected  old-age  assistance  programs 
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When  the  proportion  of  eligible  Individ- 
uals In  the  three  programs  receiving  speci- 
fied types  of  care  Is  examined.  It  is  seen  that 
In  two  of  the  three  programs.  State  A  and 
State  B,  a  larger  proportion  of  eligible  re- 
cipients received  prescribed  drugs  than  physi- 
cians" care.  At  the  very  least  this  raises 
questions  about  the  quality  of  the  medical 
8up>ervlslon  of  OAA  recipients  who  receive 
prescribed  drugs  but  no  physlclaris'  c.ire  In 
a  12-month  period.  One  possible  explana- 
tion for  this  finding  Is  that  the  physicians 
render  free  care  in  that  they  do  not  sub- 
mit bills  for  OAA  recipients  but  the  pre- 
scriptions they  write  are  billed  for  by  less 
charitably  minded   pharmacists. 

Dental  care  was  received  by  the  smallest 
proportion  of  eligible  individuals  receiving 
any  type  of  care  In  the  12-month  period 
Even  with  the  relatively  large  proportion  of 
edentulous  persons  among  those  65  years 
of  age  and  over,  there  undoubtedly  Is  a 
greater  need  for  dental  care,  other  than  for 
artificial  dentures,  than  is  indicated  by  the 
receipt  of  dental  care  in  these  programs. 
Thus  quantitative  appraisal  of  this  type 
of  care  forma  a  basis  for  making  Judgments 
about  its  adequacy. 

Table  2  shows  the  utilization  of  physicians" 
services  In  the  three  OAA  study  States,  In  a 
comp>arable  program  In  the  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, In  an  Insured  population  grouj) 
and  In  the  general  population  65  years  and 
over." 


"  Except  for  State  C  and  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,  utilization  data  are  based  on 
samples  and  are  subject  to  sampling  errors. 
The  magnitude  of  the  sampling  errors  In  the 
data  for  States  A  and  B  Is  dealt  with  In  the 
final  report.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
It  can  simply  be  stated  that  sampling  errors 
do  not  invalidate  the  general  conclusions. 
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Table  2. —  Use  of  physia'ans,  selected  old-age  assistance  programs,  and  persons  65  years  and  ottr  in  insurance  plan  and  in  general 

population 
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Physlclaris"  care  wt^s  received  by  66  per- 
cent of  the  OAA  caseload  in  State  A,  by  62 
percent  In  States  B  and  C,  and  by  69  percent 
in  the  Saskatchewan  program  in  a  12-month 
period.  In  answering  the  question.  Is  this 
enough?  the  proportion  of  OAA  recipients 
who  do  not  see  a  physician  in  this  period  is 
the  critical  figure.  From  this  standpoint 
these  data  Indicate  underutUlzatlon  and  un- 
met need.  It  may  b€  argued  that  the  30  to 
45  percent  of  OAA  recipients  who  do  not  re- 
ceive physicians'  care  during  the  course  of 
a  year  do  not  experience  any  Illness  and  do 
not  need  physicians"  care.  The  Implication 
that  medical  care  is  not  needed  by  this  group 
depreciates  the  value  of  preventive  medicine 
and  Ignores  the  lesiioiis  learned  from  the 
application  of  screening  techniques  and  pe- 
riodic physical  examinations  in  uncovering 
unmet  needs  for  medical  care  In  healthier 
groups  of  the  population.  The  qualitative 
adequacy  of  the  OAA  programs  Is  also  called 
Into  question  when  one  considers  the  reser- 
voir of  untreated  chronic  illness  and  disa- 
bility known  to  exis":  In  this  socioeconomic 
group.  Even  among  a  younger  and  presum- 
ably healthier  group  of  the  aged,  and  one 
to  which  physicians"  care  Is  more  readily  ac- 
cessible, namely,  the  subscribers  65  years  of 
age  and  over  In  the  health  Insurance  plan  of 
Greater  New  York.  SO  percent  fall  to  see  a 
physician  In  a  12-nionth  period.  As  esti- 
mated by  the  National  Health  Survey,  the 
comparable  figure  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  SUte^ ,  65  years  and  over,  Is 
36  percent. 


The  average  number  of  office  and  home 
physicians"  calls  per  person  per  recipient 
year  ranges  from  4.4  to  7.1  In  the  three  study 
States,  and  from  3.9  to  6.8  in  the  other  pop- 
ulation groups  65  and  over,  shown  In  table  2 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison.  Without 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  age  and 
sex  composition,  socioeconomic  status,  and 
other  variables  affecting  utilization  of  phy- 
sician services,  strict  comparisons  cannot  be 
made.  However,  this  type  of  utilization  data 
does  provide  benchmarks  which  are  useful 
for  measuring  program  performance  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  EIxp>erience  of  OAA  medi- 
cal care  programs  which  have  kept  physician 
utilization  data  over  a  number  of  years 
shows  that  physician  utilization  has  been 
relatively  stable  or  gradually  declining. 
Concurrently,  drug  utilization  in  these  same 
programs  has  risen  steadily. 

Data  on  the  distribution  of  physicians' 
calls  by  type  of  call  show  marked  simi- 
larities among  the  three  OA.'^  programs 
sttidled.  and  sharp  differences  with  the 
other  groups  65  years  and  over.  In  the 
three  OAA  programs,  home  calls  and 
calls  to  nursing  homes  exceed  office 
visits.  The  great  excess  of  office  visits 
over  home  calls  In  the  HIP  population  and 
in  the  general  population  65  years  and  over, 
refiects  the  healthier,  ambulatory  status  of 
these  population  groups  and  the  emphasis 
on  office  calls  In  today"s  medical  pi-actlce. 
The  volume  of  physicians"  home  and  office 
care  received  by  recipients  in  the  three 
study  States  and  in  the  Saskatchewan  pro- 
gram is  a  very  rough  measure  of  the  need  for 


physicians"  care  outside  the  hospital.  In 
view  of  the  findings  one  wonders  at  the  ade- 
quacy of  medical  care  assistance  programs 
which  are  limited  to  hospital  care. 

In  the  free  choice,  "no-economic-barrier,"' 
system  of  medical  care  represented  by  the 
tliree  O.^A  programs  studies,  the  mythis  of 
'  abu.se  of  service,"'  as  indicated  by  a  large 
volume  of  night  calls,  or  "shopping  around 
for  physicians,"'  as  Indicated  by  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  physicians,  do  not  as- 
sume reality.  Only  from  1  to  3  percent  of 
all  calls  were  night  calls  in  the  tliree  State 
programs.  As  for  "shopping  around."  the 
data  suggest  that  there  is  a  fairly  high  de- 
gree of  stability  In  the  usage  of  physicians 
by  OAA  recipients.  Forty  percent  of  OAA 
recipients  In  State  A  received  all  their  care 
from  only  one  physician  In  a  12-month 
period  and  about  the  same  proportion,  42 
percent,  in  State  B  received  all  of  their 
physicians"  care  from  one  physician.  This 
means  that  about  three-quarters  of  all  OAA 
recipients  who  received  any  physicians'  care 
received  their  care  from  one  physician. 

With  physician  utilization  data  In  hand. 
It  becomes  possible  to  evaluate  widely  ac- 
cepted, but  untested,  administrative  proce- 
dures designed  to  reduce  the  costs  of  phy- 
slclan"6  care.  For  example,  are  control  tech- 
nics, such  as  placing  limitations  on  the 
number  of  physicians'  calls  In  a  given 
p>erlod,  or  for  a  given  diagnosis,  or  prior  au- 
thorization, or  other  program  restrictions, 
really  necessary?  If  applied  are  they  effec- 
tive? 


Table  3. —  I  '*e  of  huspitah,  selected  old-age  assistance  programs,  and  persons  65  years  and  over  in  insurance  plan  and  in  general  population 


1.  Percent  of  individuals  liospltallrod  in  12-montb  period 

2.  Dlscharfes  j>er  100  jiersi'ns  in  12-monih  period 

3.  Days  of  lio.<n>ital  care  ixr  person  per  year 

4.  Avrrage  duration  of  stay  per  dlscharjre 


0\A  profTams 


Bute  A 


9.0 
13.0 

2.2 
16.6 


State  B 


19.0 

28.5 

.V6 

10.4 


SUteC 


10.0 

13.0 

2.4 

17.2 


Saskatclie- 

wan  1 
(Itt56-^) 


(0 


29.8 

5.1 

17.1 


Insured 

population 

65  years  and 

over,  HIP  > 

(1955-56) 


(•) 


12.1 

1.6 

13.2 


General 

populat  ion 

65  years  and 

ovw,  I'nlted 

States  < 

(1957-58) 


•10.5 
12.1 

1.8 
14.7 


•  Saskatchewan  Dopartnient  of  Health,  Annual  Report  of  the  Saskatchewan  Hos- 
pital Services  Plan,  1950  d'ebruary),  1957. 

« Shapiro,  P..  and  Elnhcm,  M.,  'Eiperience  With  Older  Members  in  a  Prepaid 
Medical  Carv  Pl.-ui,"  Public  Health  Report  73:687,  1958. 


'  National  Health  Survey,  "Hospitalliatlon:  PaUents  Discharged  from  Short-Stay 
Hospitals,  United  States,  July  1»5T-June  1958,"  (December),  1958. 

*  Information  not  available. 

•  Estimated. 


Table  3  shows  the  utilization  of  hospital 
care  In  the  three  stud?  States,  the  Saskatche- 
wan program.  In  an  insured  population,  and 
In  the  general  population  65  years  and  over. 
Some  persons  are  hospitalized  more  than 
once  during  a  year  aad  differences  between 
the  percent  of  Individuals  hospitalized  In 
a  12-month  period  and  the  number  of  dis- 
charges per  1(X)  persois  Is  a  measure  of  the 
extent  of  multiple  hospital  admissions.     In 


an  aged  population,  severe  and  prolonged  ill- 
ness and  physical  deterioration  account  for 
many  of  the  multiple  admissions.  However, 
examination  of  cases  with  multiple  admis- 
sions In  OAA  programs  and  studies  of  multi- 
ple   admissions    In    other    programs  '=    have 


shown  that  lack  of  adequate  physician  su- 
pervision and  failure  to  provide  posthospital 
nursing  care  In  the  home  have  been  impor- 
tant factors.     The   savings   which   could   be 


"  (a)  Roemer,  M.  I ,  and  Meyers,  G.  W., 
"Multiple  Admissions  to  Hospital."  Canad. 
J.  Pub.  Health  47:469.  November  1*66.     (b) 


Koplin,  A.  N  ;  Hutchison,  R.;  and  Johnson, 
B.  K.,  "Influence  of  a  Managing  Physician 
on  Multiple  Hospital  Admissions.""  A.JJ'Ji. 
49:1174.  September   1969. 
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realized  through  preventing  multiple  hos- 
pital admissions  diie  to  such  causes  have 
been  demonstrated. 

Hospital  utilization,  measured  by  discharge 
nites  and  days  of  hospital  care  per  recipient- 
year,  is  much  gieater  in  State  B  and  in  the 
Saskatchewan  OAA  program  than  in  the 
other  cases.  As  with  physician  utilization 
data,  comparisons  of  OAA  hospital  experi- 
ence with  that  of  other  population  groups 
65  years  and  over  is  hazardous.  Age  and 
sex  composition,  socioeconomic  status,  sup- 
ply of  hospital  beds,  methods  of  payment  of 
hospitals,  and  availability  of  nursing  home 
beds,  to  mention  some  of  the  important 
factors  associated  with  differences  in  hos- 
pital use.  must  be  considered.  However, 
none  of  the  factors  which  are  believed  to 
account  for  the  very  high  rate  of  hospital 
utl!iaatif)n  in  Saskatchewan — the  sparsely 
settled  rural  economy,  the  greater  supply 
of  hiospital  beds  relative  to  population,  and 
the  lesser  supply  of  physicians — appe&T  to  be 
operative  in  State  B  and  the  reasons  for  its 
very  high  hospital  utilization  rate  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  utilization  data  of  this  type  pin- 
point areas  which  require  further  study  and 
admuiistrative   attention. 

With  t.^.e  hlKh  cost  of  hospital  Cfire  and 
the  pressures  for  welfare  agencies  to  pay 
full  costs  to  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 
indigent,  the  volume  of  hospital  care  is  an 
important  consideration.  Unnecessary  hos- 
pital admissions  and  unnecessarily  prolonged 
etay,^  due  to  administrative  laxity  within 
the  hospital  or  the  absence  of  more  appro- 
priate alternative  facilities,  such  as  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  a  home  care  program  are  waste- 
ful and,  as  h.\s  been  demonstrated,  can  be 
controlled.  Hospital  utilization  data  are 
necessary  in  directing  attention  to  situations 


requiring  control.  For  example,  by  using 
hospitalization  data  in  comparing  State  B 
with  State  A,  it  is  found  that  State  B  has  a 
higher  proportion  of  Ita  OA.\  caseload  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  has  more  multiple 
admissions,  and  a  longer  average  duration 
of  stay  of  its  hospitalized  OAA  recipients. 
Consequently  State  B  uses  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  hospital  days  per  recipient 
than  State  A.  The  reasons  for  all  these  dif- 
ferences are  not  known,  but  it  is  significant 
that  State  A  requires  reauthorization  for 
hospital  care  for  all  cases  of  21  days  or  more. 
Also  the  method  of  payment  may  be  an  im- 
portant factor.  State  B  pays  on  the  basis 
of  full  cost  and  State  A  pays  on  the  basis 
of  a  flat  per  diem  rate  which  Is  considerably 
less  than  cost. 

Table  4  shows  the  utilization  of  drugs, 
dental,  and  eye  care  in  the  three  study  Slates 
and  in  the  Saskatchewan  program.  The  in- 
creasing costs  of  drug  care  in  public  assist- 
ance programs  is  a  matter  of  widespread 
concern.  Not  only  is  drug  utilization  in- 
creasing, but  costs  per  prescription  are  ris- 
ing as  newer  and  hopefully  more  efficacious 
preparations  are  becoming  available.  In  two 
of  the  three  study  States,  prescribed  drugs 
take  a  larger  bite  of  the  welfare  medical  dol- 
lar than  do  physicians'  services.  The 
average  numbt-r  of  prescriptions  per  recip- 
ient-year ranges  from  7.4  in  Saskatchewan 
to  15  in  State  B.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  role  of  drug  therapy  in 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  an  aged  popula- 
tion with  a  heavy  burden  of  chronic  illness. 
Does  high  drug  utilization  mean  that  need 
is  more  nearly  being  met  or  does  it  mean 
overprescribing  and  medical  care  of  ques- 
tionable quality?  In  any  event,  utilization 
data  are  a  necessary  first  step  in  evaluating 
this  asp)ect  of  medical  care. 


Table  4. —  Use  of  preirriheil  tlnuj.<>,  dental  care,  and  ei/r  cure,  fcUrted  ol<l-aije  afsi^ldnre 

pr  Of/rams 


1.  Pre9oribe<i  tlrufts: 

(a)  Peroent  of  in<livi<limL<  r«>»«ivii»e  in  I2-nionth  perio'l..     ... 

(b)  Average  numlxr  of  prexTiiiiions  per  eligible  iiiiliviilual  in 

12-month  [XTio'l 

2.  De»talc»re: 

(a)  Percent  of  liKlivliluals  receivinir  in  12-inontb  perio<l 

(b)  N'unil>«r  of  'leiitures  und  denture  repulrs  per  100  persons 

In  12-nionth  i>erio<l  

3.  Eytesre: 

(a)  Percentof  inilivldualsrereiviiiK  in  12-inonth  perkvl 

Kb)  Number  of  oyoglasscs  and  repairs  i>er  100  persons  in  12- 
month  [lerio'l 


State  A 

StaU-  n 

State  C 

»> 

65 

56 

{") 

n 

9 

■I 

5 

•» 

3 

5 

* 

i:i 

14 

m 

It 

19 

(«) 

:i»knlcbr- 


(') 


(». 


(•) 


7  4 


7  9 


19  0 


>  Saskatchewiin  Mc<lic-.d  ?orvk*s  Division.    Statistical  tables.  fisc;i!  year  ending  .Mar.  31.  19.'«(I>o'-em»>er).  lflO«L 
)  Informal  ion  not  available. 

>  I.e$s  than  1  txrcent. 

♦  Provide*!  only  for  postcataraet  surgical  r.jsos. 


SUMMARY 

The  evaluation  of  public  assistance  medi- 
cal care  programs  is  discussed  in  the  light  of 
their  growth  and  the  gnps  in  our  knowledge 
about  them.  Utilization  data  from  selected 
old  age  a.'^slstauce  medical  care  programs  are 
presented  and  the  ways  in  which  such  data 
can  be  used  to  form  the  basis  for  evaluation 
are  Indicated. 

Adequate  utilization  data  are  necessary  for 
the  evaluation  of  public  assistance  medical 
care  programs.  Only  when  such  data  are 
available  Is  appraisal  of  quantitative  ade- 
quacy possible.  Establishment  of  utilization 
bench  marks  permits  comparisons  with 
other  medical  care  programs  as  standards 
of  quantitative  adequacy.  Utilization  data 
enable  the  testing  of  the  appropriateness 
and  effectiveness  of  administrative  control 
procedures.  Finally,  since  quality  of  serv- 
ice cannot  be  considered  apart  from  Its 
quantity,  utilization  data  provide  a  basis 
far  making  some  Judgments  about  qualitative 
adequacy. 


THE  U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVn^S.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  have  for  some  time  been  deeply 
interested  and  concerned  with  the  role 
of  savings  bonds  in  the  debt  structure  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  excess 
of  redemptions  over  sales  which  has  been 
taking  place  since  1956. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  recent  re- 
versal of  this  trend  and  the  growth  of 
the  U.S.  savings  bond  program.  It  is  a 
happy  circumstance  that  these  dollar 
gains  coincide  with  the  observance  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  savings  bond 
program,  which  occurs  on  May  1  of  this 
year.  During  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year  total  investment  in  series  E  and  H 
bonds — the  only  savings  bonds  now 
offered — increased  by  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  largest  gain  for  any 
3-month  period  in  the  past  5  years.    The 


cash  value  of  outstanding  bonds  as  of 
March  31,  1961,  stood  at  an  all-time  rec- 
ord high  of  $43,536  million. 

It  is  especially  good  to  see  cash  sales 
outrunning  gross  redemptions,  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  3  months. 
Redemptions  during  this  quarter  were 
down  15.7  percent  from  last  year,  and 
were  in  fact  lower  than  for  any  corres- 
ponding quarter  since  1956. 

Since  the  very  beginning,  in  1941,  the 
bond  program  has  been  largely  the  work 
of  volunteers  in  every  field  of  activity. 
Bankers,  businessmen,  labor  unions, 
community  groups,  women's  organiza- 
tions, the  entertainment  industry,  and 
other  groups  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  program's  success. 

Through  the  Advertising  Council,  the 
advertising  industry  has  contributed 
more  than  $1  billion  in  free  space  and 
time,  and  current  contributions  are  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  $50  million  annually. 

This  work  of  the  savings  bond  volun- 
teers has  encouraged  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  save  for  important  future  goals. 
It  has  helped  to  make  our  country 
stronger  economically.  It  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  patriotic  participation  in  an 
important  national  program. 

I  hope  that  everything  possible  w  ill  be 
done  to  maintain  this  new  trend,  which 
I  l)elieve  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  the  fiscal  situation  of 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  statements  by  the  Savings  Bond 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  tables  setting  out  the  trends  in  .<?ales 
and  redemptions  of  E  and  H  bonds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  DC,  April  5  —March  sales  of 
series  E  and  H  savings  bonds  totaled  »435 
million.  10  percent  above  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  the  Treasury  reported 
today.  Accrued  Interest  on  E  bonds  of  »97 
million  durmg  the  month  made  a  total  in- 
vestment of  $532  million. 

This  compares  with  March  redemptions  of 
$412  million,  of  which  $350  million  repre- 
sented the  original  cost  price  and  $62  mil- 
lion accrued  interest.  This  is  6  percent  less 
than  redemptions  In  March  1960. 

March  1961  scries  E  and  H  savings  bond  sales 
and  redemptiona 
|In  niiilioiis  of  dollars] 


NfonthofNTarrh 

1961 

$436 
07 

1060 

IWIP," 

t^-rirs  E  and  II  cash  sales,  iaaie 
price 

.\o(Tuod  inUTc.M  on  outsUn<linc 
E's 

Total  additions  

S33 

4M6 

Rfd-rriptions: 

Heri<'S  K  and  II.  issue  priw 

Accrued  intereet  on  re<lf«nie<l  K's. 

350 
62 

»9 
6S 

Tot'il  withdrawals 

412 

437 

Amount  out.itiindintr: 

Total  K  and  II  bond,^  otitst.indinf 
Net  change  from  pruvious  month. . 

-fiao 

42,662 
+49 

T'ncla.'ssiflod  transactions  at  end  of  period  are  classified 
on  an  estimated  bftsis. 

N'oTF.— Fipurc*  arc  rounded  to  nearest  million,  and 
viU  not  neceasarily  add  to  totals. 


1961 
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This  $120  million  net  Increase  during  the 
past  month  pushed  the  total  E  and  H 
amount  outstanding  to  another  record  high 
of  $43,536  million.  Tills  compares  with  $43,- 
416  million  at  the  end  of  February. 

Series  E  and  H  cash  sales  of  $1,306  million 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1961  were  4  percent 
above  last  year,  the  best  for  any  correspond- 
ing period  in  the  past  3  years.     Interest  ac- 


cruals on  E  bonds  of  $320  million  during  the 
period  ran  the  total  Investment  to  $1,626 
million. 

Gross  redemptions  of  $1,227  million  for 
the  quarter  were  16  percent  below  last  year, 
and  set  a  5-year  low  for  any  corresponding 
period.  The  amount  represented  $1,024  mil- 
lion in  bonds  at  cost  price,  and  $203  million 
in  accrued  Interest. 


William  H.  Neal,  National  Director  of  the 
Treasury's  Savings  Bonds  Division,  said:  ""It 
Is  especially  satisfying  to  see  a  steady  in- 
crease In  sales  during  oxir  20th  anniversary 
year.  This  speaks  well  of  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  volunteers  who  are 
constantly  encouraging  Americans  to  invest 
a  part  of  their  savings  in  U.S.  savings  bonds." 


Cash  salrs  and  redemptions  nf  I'.S.  savings  bonds  series  K  and  If,  ^fay  1U.',1  to  date  • 

IIV)llars  In  niillionsl 


S;il«>s  at  Issm- 
price 

Arcrur<l 
disi-ount 

P;»1cs  phw 
afXTtied 
disco'int 

$1,145 

.•i,<»99 

10.414 

12.562 

10.17.1 
4,  9.^9 

4,fir.4 

4,920 
5.025 
4.639 
4.270 
4.604 
.'i.496 
fi.01.") 
6.481 
6,  lf,7 
5.649 
5*867 
5.489 
S.574 
1,626 

486 
420 
442 
450 
475 
450 
433 
437 
420 
471 
581 
513 
S32 

Total 

Bedcm|>tions 

.Amount 

out^tund- 

ineend 

of  i*eriod 

Redcmptioi's 
each  period 

Bcriod 

Prior  to 
maturity  ' 

Matured 
bonds 

a.s  |)cn-enl  of 

amount  oi.i- 

standinc  eiid 

ofperioil 

Calendar  years: 

IMl                                    „ 

»1.145 

10,344 
12.  3W) 

«,S22 
4.  4ri«) 

4.n«,'i 

4.224 
4.208 
3.fi68 
3.190 
a,  57 f. 
4.368 
4,  8^9 
5.368 
.\043 
4.807 
4.fi8P 
4.320 
4.  .150 
1,306 

$03 
340 
349 
S40 
364 
355 
340 
346 
326 
34^ 
4.Vi 
416 
435 

$11 

2<»y 

1.3MI 
3, 00.1 
4.9*"i3 

.V  4-a 

3,030 
3,728 
3. 448 
3,912 

4.  (13<". 
4.(K* 
4.  I.'i7 
4.444 

4,  fi.12 
4.832 

5,4W 
4.8.V. 
.^51<^ 
4.99f. 
1.227 

437 
427 
412 
43K 
411 
401 
3<J2 
352 
344 
362 
441 
375 
412 

$11 

■jsrj 

1,380 
3.(llt5 
4.903 
.V423 
3.930 
3.728 
3.448 
3,192 
3,782 
3,130 
2.829 
2.  !»4."i 
2.«13 
2,941 
3.385 
3. 165 
3.086 
3.052 
742 

245 
2H) 
254 
242 
260 
224 
2V> 
230 
177 
2Vi 
285 
233 
225 

$1,134 
fi.923 
1.^9«7 
25.515 
30,727 
;*1,363 
30,997 
32,1>>8 
33,766 
34.403 
34,727 
.V'i.324 
^^6e3 
38.233 
4(1.063 
41.398 
41.578 
42,.'i80 
42,550 
43,137 
43,536 

4Z662 
42,664 
42,694 

42,  715 
42.779 
42,827 
42.868 
42,953 
43.028 
43.137 
43.278 

43,  416 
43,536 

PrrtDil 

(1.97 

IMS         .                                       

»10 

70 

182 

3.S3 

493 

.S79 

606 

felh 

971 

1.080 

1.120 

1.12>^ 

1.12<. 

1.113 

1.  124 

1.143 

1,  I7h 

1,169 

1,'.'24 

320 

93 

89 

92 

119 

121 

94 

94 

91 

M 

122 

126 

96 

07 

3.«r2 

IMS                                                  - 

R.B5 

1M4 - 

11.78 

IMS                                                 , 

16.15 

1M$ 

17.92 

1M7 

12.frf* 

IMS     .  -                                   

11. W 

1M«                                                      

10.  21 

laoo 

11. :« 

nn 

S254 
068 
1.328 
l.,VIH 
2.047 
1.891 
2.084 
1.691 
2.433 
1.944 
4S5 

103 
177 
158 
106 
152 
178 
137 
123 
168 
107 
ISA 
142 
187 

11.62 

1962 

11.60 

196S    

11.34 

I«M 

ll.f.2 

IMS 

11.  Rl 

1«M 

11.67 

11157 „ 

13.15 

IMS : 

11.40 

lasp 

1Z97 

nao 

11..W 

IWU  (3  months) 

2.82 

Montha: 

I'JOO— March 

1.03 

April  

LOO 

M  ay    

.96 

June      ...    .    ..       - 

1.02 

July 

Anptist 

.06 
.94 

Septpmher 

.02 

October 

.82 

NoTember . . . 

IVccmber       . . 

.80 

.84 

1961 — January     

L02 

February 

.86 

March 

.95 

» Sales  and  redempUon  Qpures  include  eichanites  of  minor  amount.''  of  (1 )  matured 
•erics  E  bonds  for  scries  O  and  K  bon<ls  from  May  1951  throusb  April  1057,  (2)  series 


F  lind  J  bonds  for  series  II  bonds  beginning  Junuury  1960;  however,  tlicy  exclude 
exchanges  of  series  E  bonds  for  seric.<!  H  bonds. 
>  Includes  unclassified  redemptions. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  and.  Insofar  as 
he  can  now  determine,  the  program  for 
the  first  part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  shall  have  the 
conference  report  on  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  bill  before  us  today. 
There  are  two  measures  under  General 
Orders  on  the  calendar,  both  of  which 
I  understand  are  noncontroversial  and 
may  be  taken  up.  Also,  there  are  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  wish  to 
speak  today.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr,  Cuktis]  wishes  to  speak 
for  at  least  half  an  hour.  The  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  Senators  also  wisli  to 
speak. 

There  will  be  nothing  controversial 
that  I  know  of  this  afternoon. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership, 
after  discussing  th?  situation  with  inter- 
ested parties,  to  go  over  until  Monday. 
It  is  anticipated  that  on  Monday  there 
will  be  nothing  controversial  voted  on. 


It  is  anticipated  at  this  time  that  on 
Monday  next  we  shall  very  likely  go  over 
until  Wednesday. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  S. 
McNAMARA,  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
spoke  to  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  their  annual  luncheon  held  in 
New  York  City.  His  address  on  that  oc- 
casion was  a  thoughtful  survey  of  the 
many-headed  problem  of  providing  suf- 
ficient military  strength  for  our  coun- 
try in  these  hazard-filled  times.  The 
Secretary  outlined  succinctly  the  basis 
on  which  his  Department  will  carry  out 
a  vital  program  to  discharge  the  great 
task  with  which  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  charged  him. 

Especially  noteworthy  were  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks  regarding  what  he  ac- 
curately termed  two  fallacious  common 
assumptions.  He  called  wholly  false 
the  assumption  that  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  not  strong  enough  to  maintain 
large  defense  expenditures  over  a  pro- 
tracted period.  Similarly  he  gave  the 
lie  to  the  erroneous  assumption  that  our 


economy  is  dependent  upon  large  de- 
fense expenditures  for  its  livelihood.  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  see  these  two 
false  doctrines  destroyed. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Secretary's 
words  and  concepts  concerning  the  na- 
tional defense  deserve  careful  scrutiny 
by  this  body  and  by  the  country  at 
large.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by   Secretary   of   Defense   Robert 
S.  McNamara.  Annual  Luncheon,  Associ- 
ated Press,  Waldorf  Astoria   Hotel,  New 
York,  NY.,  April  24,  1961 
I    welcome    this    opportunity    to    talk    to 
you  about  what  we  have  done  with  the  de- 
fense program,  and  what  we  expect  to  do. 
in   order   to   carry  out  President  Kennedys 
plans   In    this    area.     The   changes    that   we 
have  recommended   to  the  Congress  are  not 
minor.     They   call    for   major   shifts    in    the 
pattern   of  defense   spending.     We  are   pro- 
pKJslng   to  Increase  our   efforts   substantially 
in  certain  areas,  and  to  cut  back  sharply  on 
other   programs,   abandoning  some   of  them 
completely.     I   want    to   make   three   points 
clear: 

First,  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  deter  and  defend  Itself  against  the  risk 
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of  future  wars,  big  and  little,  must  be  greater 
than  It  l3  today. 

Second,  we  can  increase  this  capacity  with 
a  minimum  increase  In  the  cost  of  national 
defense,  if  we  plan  intelligently,  and  are 
willing  to  take  hard  decisions  without  tem- 
porimng. 

Third,  we  must  find  ways  and  means  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  these  decisions  on  the 
American  economy. 

Equally  Important.  I  want  to  emphasize 
whit  I  am  not  saying:  I  am  not  saying 
that  our  defenses  are  Inadequate  to  the 
present  danger.  But  we  must  act  today  to 
.strengthen  our  deterrent  power  for  the 
future. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  must  trim  our 
defenses  in  one  area  to  balance  Increased 
costs  In  another  area.  But  we  can  effect 
substantial  savings  without  impairing  our 
military    readiness. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  change  the 
scope  or  timing  of  military  decisions  because 
of  their  effects  on  the  economy.  But  we 
can  take  steps  to  mitigate  the  consequences 
of  base  closings  and  contract  cancellations, 
by  working  with  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment and  with  the  affected  groups  and  com- 
munities to  provide  other   opportunities. 

In  developing  our  new  defense  program. 
I  received  two  basic  Instructions  from  the 
President; 

Our  own  national  security,  and  our  con- 
tributions to  the  reduction  of  International 
tensions  depends  on  our  military  strength. 
Therefore,  our  defense  program  must  not  be 
constructed  within  arbitrary  budget  ceilings. 

While  the  size  and  composition  of  our 
Militiiry  Establishment  is  being  examined 
and  reexamined  to  n\ake  sure  that  it  is  ade- 
quate and  up-to-date,  at  the  same  time 
every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  elim- 
inate waste,  duplication  and  unjustifiable 
expenditure. 

In  the  light  of  the  President's  instruc- 
tions, we  have  Isegun  to  reappraise  the  de- 
fense strategy  of  the  United  States,  our 
capacities  and  our  plans.  As  you  know,  we 
have  completed  the  preliminary  appraisal,  in 
the  limited  time  available  to  submit  a  re- 
vised defense  budget  to  the  Congress  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  appraisal  was  a 
joint  work  project  of  the  best  minds,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  that  we  have  available  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Our  predeces- 
sors did  a  thorough  Job  in  preparing  their 
program.  As  a  result  of  the  work  we  were 
able  to  do.  however,  we  have  reached  dif- 
ferent conclusions  in  a  number  of  areas.  In 
these  areas  we  have  already  taken  certain 
initial  steps.  We  have  accelerated  our  pro- 
curement of  Polaris  submarines,  and  we  have 
moved  to  increase  our  airlift  capacity.  As 
you  know,  we  are  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress a  number  of  major  changes  to  follow 
these  first  steps. 

We  have  been  concerned  particularly  to 
do  two  things: 

We  are  acting  to  increase  the  survivability 
and  therefore  the  effectiveness  of  our  stra- 
tegic deterrent  forces.  We  propose  to  achieve 
a  greater  capability  to  strike  back  if  we  are 
attacked,  and  a  capability  subject  to  more 
deliberate  command  and  control. 

We  have  moved  to  strengthen  our  non- 
nuclear  limited  war  forces.  This  move  does 
not  n  odify  existing  national  policy  to  em- 
ploy nu?lear  weapons  when  It  is  necessary 
to  do  so.  Rather  It  Is  designed  to  avoid  situ- 
ations in  which  we  might  be  forced  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  because  too  narrow  a  range 
of  nonnuclear  weapons  were  available  to  us. 

In  particular,  we  have  proposed  to  Con- 
gress: A  50-percent  Increase  In  the  Polaris 
submarine  force,  to  be  achieved  by  the  end 
of  1964:  a  50-percent  Increase  in  the  portion 
of  our  strategic  bomber  force  on  15-minute 
ground  alert;  a  100-percent  increase  in  our 
capacity  to  produce  Minuteman  missiles. 
against  the  days  when  that  capacity  may  be  ^ 
needed  ;   a   150-percent   Increase   in  the  size  ' 


of  our  antiguerrilla  forces;  a  75-percent  in- 
crease In  the  modern,  long-range  airlift  ca- 
pacity of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice; a  very  significant  increase  In  funds  for 
research  and  development  of  new  nonnuclear 
weapons  and  military  space  projects. 

At  the  same  time,  we  propose  to  take 
steps  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  dupli- 
cative activities  and  programs: 

Further  temporizing  on  experimental  nu- 
clear aircraft  will  be  brought  to  a  halt.  Work 
will  be  discontinued  on  a  nuclear- powered 
plane  which  would  have  had  little  or  no 
military  value.  Total  savings  over  the  life 
of  the  project  will  amount  to  $750  million. 

The  development  program  for  the  B-70 
aircraft  will  be  niodifled.  While  keeping 
open  the  option  of  eventual  production  ul 
this  supersonic  manned  bomber,  the  new 
approach  will  result  in  savings  through  the 
development  phase  of  $1.4  billion.  We  may 
reverse  our  position  in  the  light  of  later 
developments,  but  unless  and  until  we  do. 
this  savings  figure  will  stand. 

Because  of  the  stibstantial  Increases 
planned  for  the  Polaris  and  Minuteman 
missile  projects.  It  will  be  possible  to  cancel 
the  last  two  squadrons  in  the  Titan  mis- 
sile program,  at  a   savings  of  $250  million. 

Because  we  plan  to  develop  a  single  fighter 
aircraft  to  serve  the  tactical  needs  of  all 
three  services.  It  will  be  possible  to  cancel 
the  Navy  Eaglc-Mlssilear  fleet  air  defense 
fighter  program.  Short-run  savings  amount 
to  $58  million,  and  potential  longer  run 
savings   will  be  several  times   that  amount. 

We  are  discontinuing  or  reducing  opera- 
tions at  73  bases  and  other  Installations, 
both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  where 
these  facilities  have  proved  surplus  to  our 
needs.  Savings  will  be  close  to  $250  million 
per  year  from  this  first  group  of  actions. 
They  are  only  a  part,  however,  of  an  over- 
all review  of  the  6.700  military  bases  and 
Installations  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas, with  anticipated  savings  of  several 
times  this  amount. 

Other  actions  have  been  initiated  which 
should  yield  additional  savings  of  over  $100 
million. 

I  cite  these  savings  not  because  economy 
can  be  the  primary  objective  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  do  so  rather  to  empha- 
size what  can  be  accomplished  If  hard  de- 
cisions are  faced,  if  hard  choices  are  made, 
and  If  the  pressures  of  special  Interest 
groups  are  resisted. 

The  complexities  of  Government  account- 
ing techniques  tend  to  obscure  these  savings 
over  the  short  run.  Future  costs  of  several 
projects  added  are  Included  in  the  current 
year's  budget,  while  future  savings  from  sev- 
eral projects  cut  back  or  eliminated  do  not 
show  up  In  the  current  fiqurcs.  Were  both 
the  short-run  cost  Increa.ses  and  the  long- 
run  savings  to  be  recognized.  It  would  be 
clear  that  the  changes  we  are  proposing  will 
substantially  Increase  our  military  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  defense 
expenditures  below  the  levels  that  would 
otherwise  be  faced. 

Over  the  years,  we  will  continue  to  make 
major  changes  in  the  pattern  of  defense 
spending.  We  cannot  afford  to  modify  these 
decisions  to  accommodate  local  or  private 
Interests,  no  matter  how  legitimate.  But  we 
have  an  obligation  to  take  steps  to  mitigate 
their  consequences  for   the   people  affected. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  mention  two  com- 
mon assumptions  which  are.  in  my  judg- 
ment, wholly  fallacious. 

First  Is  the  assumption  that  our  economy 
Is  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  large  de- 
fense expenditures  over  a  protracted  period. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  required,  we  can 
continue  to  sustain  defense  expenditures  at 
their  present  levels,  or.  Indeed,  at  Increased 
levels.  If  this  shotild  be  necessary.  We  can 
and  must  expen'i  whatever  Is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  substance  of  our  people 


Second  Ls  the  assumption  that  our  econ- 
omy Is  dependent  upon  large  defense  ex- 
penditures. I  am  equally  certain  that  this 
assumption  is  false  We  all  earnestly  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  we  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  portion  of  our  national 
wealth  devoted  to  the  production  of  Instru- 
ments of  war.  I  am  confident  that  when 
that  day  arrives,  far-sighted  planning  will 
peiinit  that  portion  of  our  wealth  now  com- 
mitted to  national  defense  to  be  shifted  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  well-being  of  our 
people  without  serion.s  dl.sturbance  of  our 
economic    life 

The  future  i.s.  of  course,  uncertain.  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  sure — whatever  the  future 
may  bring,  our  economy  Is  strong  and  re- 
silient enough  to  meet  any  challenge  that 
may  arise. 

Defense  spending  represents  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Federal  budget,  and  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
Aside  from  the  2'j  million  men  In  uniform 
and  the  more  than  1  million  civilian  em- 
ployees  of  the  Department,  there  are  3  to  4 
million  |>eople  In  the  United  States  who  sup- 
port them.selves  and  their  dependents  on  the 
paychecks  of  private  defense  contractors. 

The  scale  of  defense  spending  is  multiplied 
in  importance  by  the  shifts  In  where  and 
how  the  money  is  spent. 

As  one  weapons  system  Is  phased  out  and 
another  one  developed,  defense  business 
moves  not  only  from  one  contractor  to  an- 
other, but  from  Industry  to  Industry  and 
from  State  to  State 

The  shift  from  manned  bombers  to  mis- 
siles has  meant  that  an  increasing  volume 
of  defense  production  has  been  moving  to 
the  electronics  industry  and  away  from  the 
old  aircraft  plants.  Similarly,  although  we 
are  accelerating  the  procurement  of  Polaris 
submarines  and  Increasing  the  share  of  the 
defense  dollars  being  allotted  to  shipbuild- 
ing, a  major  part  of  that  work  Is  going  out- 
side the  shipyard  into  nuclear  powerplants 
and  electronics  companies. 

These  specific  shifts  in  our  defense  plana, 
however,  tend  to  obscure  an  even  more  im- 
portant development — the  rate  at  which 
shifts  in  defense  planning  are  increasing, 
both  in  size  and  frequency. 

The  rate  of  change  Is  largely  a  function  of 
our  rapidly  advancing  technology  and  the 
growing  uncertainty  about  what  research 
and  development  will  produce.  The  uncer- 
tainties that  ."surround  all  of  us  are  com- 
pounded for  the  defense  planners  by  uncer- 
tainties about  how  the  technology  of  our 
potential  enemies  may  develop — and  Indeed 
al>out  how  it  has  already  developed.  We 
must  try  to  match  our  defense  systems  still 
in  the  development  stage  to  enemy  missile 
systems  on  the  drawing  board. 

As  our  choices  become  more  complex,  their 
consequences  extend  farther  and  farther 
into  the  web  of  our  economy.  The  shift 
from  the  longbow  to  the  crossbow  Involved 
only  the  prime  contractors.  In  the  typical 
weapons  system  today,  there  may  be  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  layers  of  subcontractors 

The  difficulties  of  rational  planning  are 
enormous.  But  we  must  meet  them  with  a 
corresponding  effort.  There  are  a  number 
of  steps  we  can  take,  some  of  them  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  some  of 
them  involving  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Within  the  Department,  our  planning 
must  extend  farther  into  the  future  in  order 
to  provide  a  leadtime  sufficient  to  permit 
adjustment  to  the  future  consequences  of 
present  decisions.  Our  choice  of  weapons 
must  reflect  the  most  Imaginative  explora- 
tion of  all  the  choices  available  to  us.  Otir 
budgeting  procedures  must  be  revised  to 
show  us  all  the  costs  of  alternative  weapons 
systems,  not  only  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  for  initial  construction,  but  for 
operation  and  maintenance  as  well. 

We  must  be  bold  enough  to  grasp  distant 
opportunities,    but    we    must    be    prudent 
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enough  to  hedge  our  bets.  Where  we  can, 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  success,  buy 
time  by  committing  ourselves  now  to  long- 
lead  Items,  or  to  production  facilities,  we 
must  do  so.  We  are  proposing  to  contract 
now  for  facilities  to  double  our  Minuteman 
production  capacity,  thereby  providing  In- 
surance against  a  future  requirement. 

This  kind  of  planning  will  enable  us  to 
predict  a  little  better  the  pattern  of  defense 
spending,  but  It  will  not  avoid  shifts  in  the 
spending  pattern.  Tlie  purpose  of  our  plan- 
ning Is  not  to  produce  a  Maglnot  Line,  even 
in  outer  space.  It  Is  rather  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  alert,  flexible  posture  that  can  re- 
spond Immediately  to  new  developn\ents  in 
technology  at  home,  or  to  new  Insights  into 
the  plans  and  capabilities  of  our  potential 
enemies  abroad. 

We  can  continue  to  expect,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  major  shifts  in  our  defense 
program  from  year  to  year,  and  perhaps 
more  often.  Indeed.  I  think  there  would  be 
real  cause  for  concern  on  your  part  If  you 
saw  that  our  defense  program  over  the  next 
4  years  was  following  precisely  the  pattern 
that  has  Just  been  set  for  It. 

Given  the  Inevitability  of  frequent  and 
major  changes,  our  defense  planning  must 
extend  beyond  the  Defense  Establishment. 
to  help  the  American  economy  absorb  the 
Impact  of  these  changes  without  breaking 
stride.  All  the  major  problems  that  chal- 
lenge the  flexibility  and  resiliency  of  the 
total  economy  find  a  focus  In  defense  con- 
tracting— automation,  rapid  shifts  in  de- 
mand, jurisdictional  conflicts  between  craft 
and  Indvistrlal  unions,  and  the  like. 

We.  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  have 
already  taken  the  first  step  In  the  direction 
of  a  working  partnership  with  other  agencies 
of  government  and  with  private  groups  to 
attack  this  congerle  of  problems.  It  has 
traditionally  been  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  to  begin  planning  for 
shifts  In  resources  within  the  United  States, 
base  closings,  plant  sales,  and  the  like,  until 
the  last  possible  moment  before  the  change 
Is  actually  due  to  take  place. 

The  basis  of  the  previous  policy  has  been 
the  fear  that  decisions  taken  upon  sound 
military  grounds  may  be  upset  by  the  pres- 
sures of  local  and  private  interests.  I  expect 
to  make  it  clear  that  our  decisions,  once 
taken,  will  not  be  subject  to  reversal,  ex- 
cept for  changes  in  the  facts  on  which  they 
were  based  originally. 

Once  otir  position  has  been  made  clear, 
however,  I  anticipate  that  we  and  the  com- 
munities affected  by  these  decisions  will  join 
together  to  use  the  time  between  the  an- 
nouncement and  the  action  to  develop  plans 
to  reduce  the  Impact  of  the  change. 

We  have  organized  a  special  unit  jvist  for 
this  purpose  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Installations  and  Logistics. 
This  unit  will  not  only  draw  on  the  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  it  will  seek 
help  for  those  affected  from  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Commerce,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  help  that  we  can  offer  Includes  finding 
jobs  for  displaced  Government  employees  In 
other  Installations,  arranging  for  surveys  of 
business  opportunities  in  communities  that 
are  losing  payrolls,  and  providing  a  variety 
of  technical  services. 

But  more  Important  than  any  of  these  Is 
the  encouragement  we  can  give  these  com- 
munities to  help  themselves,  not  only  by 
advance  planning,  but  simply  by  spreading 
accurate,  advance  Information  to  everyone 
concerned,  spiking  rumors  and  deflating  ex- 
aggerations. 

Any  decision  that  comes  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  falls  on  a  particular  commu- 
nity a  long  way  off.  Is  likely  to  be  fright- 
ening until  It  Is  explained  and  understood. 
We  propKJse  to  take  enough  time  to  try  to 


explain  it.  With  your  help,  I  think  we 
cannot  only  explain  the  move  but  develop 
an  orderly  adjustment  to  It. 

If  change  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  It 
is  a  law  enforced  with  particular  strin- 
gency In  military  planning.  The  penalties 
for  failure  to  observe  It  are  unavoidable  and 
harsh.  The  President's  defense  program  is 
designed  to  Improve  the  capacity  of  the 
Military  Establishment  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing military  needs.  It  is  also  designed  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  these  changes  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 


SPECIAL   REPORT   ON  CUBA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  so  much  mail,  so  many  ques- 
tions have  been  asked,  so  many  sugges- 
tions on  the  Cuban  situation  have  been 
made,  that  I  feel  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
make  some  remarks  at  this  time. 

The  gravity  and  importance  of  what  I 
want  to  say  is  such  that  I  want  to  t-e  ab- 
solutely certain  of  two  things: 

First,  that  I  cover  a  number  of  points 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Second,  that  the  language  I  iise  is 
carefully  considered  so  it  will  not  be  mis- 
construed. 

I  cannot  say  too  strongly  or  too  often 
that  the  American  people  must  and  will 
unite  behind  any  action  necessary  to 
preserve  our  freedoms — and  to  help  oth- 
ers preserve  theirs.  There  is  no  time  or 
place  for  partisanship.  This  is  a  time  of 
national  emergency.  From  all  reports, 
the  American  p>eople  are  far  ahead  of 
many  in  Washington  in  realizing  that 
we  are  at  war  with  communism.  This 
war,  hot  or  cold,  shooting  or  silent,  at 
home  or  in  far-off  lands,  has  taken  and 
will  continue  to  take  many  strange 
forms.  It  is  truly  total  war.  Economics, 
propaganda,  politics,  and  diplomacy  are 
just  as  impwrtant  tools  of  this  total  war 
as  armed  might,  which  Ls  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  last  resort. 

We  traditionally  aohor  the  u.se  of 
armed  might.  We  do  not  like  to  extend 
our  influence  through  a  pun  barrel.  But. 
we  also  ascribe  to  the  slogan  'Don't 
tread  on  me."  and  the  American  people 
are  sick  and  tired  of  being  made  to  look 
ridiculous  by  a  bearded  fanatic  who  has 
created  a  Communist  stronghold  just  90 
miles  from  our  backyards. 

In  short,  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  accept  constructive  and  forceful 
leadership.  They  are  prepared  not  only 
for  strong  words,  but  for  strong  deeds  if 
they  too  are  required. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  appre- 
hensive lest  we  be  connected  with  any 
bungling. 

Published  press  reports  alone  provide 
a  damning  indictment  of  the  entangle- 
ments, the  timing,  and  the  fumbles  in 
the  recent  invasion  of  Cuba.  Let  me 
cite  a  few: 

First.  The  Cuban  R,evolutionary  Coun- 
cil was  not  aware  of  the  time  and 
date  of  invasion.  In  fact,  the  Council's 
Minister  of  Defense,  Dr.  de  Varona.  was 
conferring  with  his  naval  staff  over  in- 
vasion plans  when  he  was  told  the  in- 
vasion had  already  taken  place. 

Second.  When  Cuban  naval  officers 
commanding  the  landing  craft  were 
given  their  destination  once  at  sea.  they 
nearly  mutinied.    They  knew  the  troops 


would  be  landed  in  mangrove  swamps, 
waist  deep  in  water. 

Third.  When  they  did  land.  Castro 
tanks  and  heavy  weapons  were  waiting — 
obviously  aware  of  the  landing  p>oint. 

Fourth.  An  air  umbrella  which  Cuban 
exile  flyers  promised  the  invasion  force 
never  materialized  because  aircraft  they 
anticipated,  at  the  fields  where  150  pilots 
waited,  never  arrived. 

Fifth.  Help  from  the  anti-Castro  un- 
derground in  Cuba  failed  because  the 
underground  was  crippled  badly  a  whole 
month  earlier.  Most  of  its  top  leaders, 
including  Gonzales  Corzo.  the  anti-Cas- 
tro military  coordinator  for  all  Cuba, 
were  arrested  by  Communist  secret  po- 
lice during  a  meeting  in  Havana  March 
17.  Castro  forces  also  moved  rapidly 
at  the  time  of  invasion  to  round  up  other 
underground  and  sabotage  units. 

Right  now  we  are  having  a  lot  of  glori- 
fied self-recrimination.  I  suggest  we 
stop  trying  to  fix  any  blame.  Let  us,  in- 
stead, learn  what  lessons  we  can.  act 
swiftly  and  decisively  to  prevent  any 
repetitions,  and  then  move  ahead  in  our 
fight  for  freedom. 

The  President  has  made  a  commend- 
able beginning  by  naming  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  his  small  committee  to  re- 
view America's  capabilities.  The  group 
is  small  enough  to  act  quickly,  and  yet 
represents  a  divergence  of  background, 
which  is  healthy.  Communi.sm  has 
established  a  .strong  base  in  Cuba.  So 
long  as  Cuba  is  controlled  by  a  hysteri- 
cal demagog,  it  poses  a  direct  threat 
to  our  shores.  Additionally,  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  nesting  place  for  Red  spies 
and  firebrands  infiltrating  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Must  we  wait  for  all  other  Latin 
American  nations  to  awaken  to  this 
peril?  Or.  should  we  act  unilaterally 
in  our  own  interest?  And  if  so.  how? 
This  is  one  question  which  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Nation  must  resolve  shortly. 
I  pray  the  committee  recommendations 
and  the  decisions  will  both  be  prompt 
and  correct. 

For  myself.  I  do  not  propose  the  use 
of  American  military  force  in  Cuba  at 
this  moment.  I  do  propose  a  continua- 
tion of  the  firmness  evidenced  after  the 
ill-fated  invasion. 

I  conclude  with  just  one  thought. 
When  we  speak  with  strength,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  act  with  strength.  When 
we  act  with  strength,  we  must  act  de- 
cisively. We  must  be  prepared  to  com- 
mit every  resource,  if  need  be,  with  but 
one  thought — and  that  is  to  win. 


OIL    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  big 
oil  has  scored  again  in  this  administra- 
tion by  winning  conspicuous  omission 
for  its  fat  27'2-percent  depletion  loop- 
hole from  the  Presidents  recent  tax 
message. 

This  is  another  reminder  to  those 
naive  enough  to  need  one  that  the  one 
big  private  interest  that  can  throw  its 
weight  around  in  this  administration  is 
oil. 

Oil  has  become  the  sE>ecial-interest 
Achilles'  heel  of  an  administration  that 
otherwise  has  a  splendid  public -interest 
record. 
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Undoubtedly,  the  most  notorious  loop- 
hole in  our  Federal  tax  structure  is  the 
provision  that  singles  out  oil  for  a  fat 
27 'a  percent  of  gross  income  exclusion 
from  income  taxes  on  grounds  of  deple- 
tion. Most  minerals  enjoy  only  a  15- 
percent  depletion  allowance  at  most. 
Recommendations  to  bring  oil  down  to 
this  more  moderate  level  would  restore 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Treasury. 

For  years  this  special  consideration 
for  oil  has  been  the  target  of  those  who 
have  sought  greater  equity  in  the  tax 
structure.  The  administration  has  just 
made  a  series  of  far-reaching  recom- 
mendations that  have  as  their  express 
purjxjse  greater  tax  equity.  But  was  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  included.^  No. 
Dividends,  foreign  earnings,  and  expense 
accounts  are  hit  hard  and  directly.  But 
oil  continues  its  pohtical  charmed  life 
and  escapes  once  again.  In  fact,  oil  de- 
pletion is  the  one  ripe  and  obvious  tax 
loophole  to  escape  the  President's 
recommendation. 

Unfortunately,  this  exception  for  oil 
is  becoming  a  steady  pattern.  The  ad- 
miuistrations  nominations  for  top  offlce 
were  excellent,  public-interest  selec- 
tions— with  a  single  exception.  Big  oil 
succeeded  in  placing  their  men  in  the 
two  critical  positions  in  our  Government 
that  can  benefit  the  industry. 

The  nomination  of  oilman  John  Con- 
nally  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  placed 
an  executor  of  the  will  of  one  of  the 
richest  oil  fortunes  in  the  world  as  the 
man  who  will  buy  the  oil  for  all  the 
Armed  Forces  and  who  determines  the 
Navys  critical  research  program  in  oil's 
dangerous  competitive  fuel — atomic 
energy. 

The  nomination  of  John  Kelly  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Minerals  was  even  more  incredible.  It 
has  placed  a  man  who  still  holds  millions 
in  oil  interests  at  the  head  of  the  Oil 
Import  Administration,  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas.  and  virtually  every  significant 
program  of  the  Federal  Government 
affecting  the  industry. 

Consider  that  the  oil-gas  industry 
alone  of  all  American  industries  has  won 
such  control  over  the  body  that  regulates 
it — the  Federal  Power  Commission — that 
for  years  the  FPC  has  refused  to  follow 
the  direct  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
regulate  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead,  and  still  does. 

Also  the  oil-gas  industry  alone  enjoys 
the  exceptional  privilege  of  approval  of 
their  rate  increase  requests  before  the 
regulatory  body  considers  them.  Of 
course  the  request  may  later  be  denied 
and  refunds  required,  but  meanwhile  the 
public,  not  the  industry,  has  suffered  the 
full  weight  of  the  years  of  delay  now 
required  to  complete  an  FPC  hearing. 


PEACE  CORPS  ASSISTANCE  TO 
TANGANYIKA 


Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  just  announced  its  first 
pilot  project — it  will  send  28  American 
engineers  and  surveyors  to  Tanganyika 
to  assist  the  government  of  that  country 
in  the  development  of  an  adequate  road 
system. 


While  I  was  on  a  visit  Xxt  Africa  last 
year  on  a  study  mission  with  several 
Members  of  the  Senate,  we  stopped  in 
Tanganyika.  It  is  a  new  country.  Like 
the  United  States  did  in  its  early  stages. 
Tanganyika  needs  a  system  of  feeder 
roads  rurming  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  enable  the  small  fanner  and 
rancher  to  bring  his  produce  and  his 
herds  to  the  main  market  centers. 

Those  roads  do  not  exist  now.  Con- 
struction cannot  proceed  until  critical 
surveys  liave  been  made. 

Sir  Ernest  Vasey.  Minister  of  Finance 
for  Tanganyika,  has  pwinted  out  that  the 
government  can  only  train  two  land  sur- 
veyors in  the  next  5  years.  They  will  be 
hopele.ssly  inadequate,  he  explained,  for 
the  basic  planning  needed  in  many  of  the 
road  development  schemes. 

The  request  for  20  surveyors,  4  geol- 
ogists, and  4  civil  engineers  came  di- 
rect from  the  Government  of  Tan- 
ganyika. I  think  it  is  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  response  the  Peace  Corps  has  in- 
voked in  newly  developing  regions  of  the 
world. 

Peace  Corpsmen  who  go  to  Tanganyika 
will  not  be  advisers,  working  at  a  high 
level.  They  will  be  doers — they  will  be 
working  on  the  job,  actually  doing  the 
surveying  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

But  they  will  also  be  teachers.  The 
Government  of  Tanganyika  will  a.ssign 
young  Tanganyikans  to  each  Peace  Corps 
team  to  learn  methods  of  surveying. 
When  the  Americans  return  home,  they 
will  leave  behind  a  cadre  of  local  F>eople 
who  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  hard- 
headed,  realistic  approach  which  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  tackling  barriers  to 
development  in  new  countries.  It  is  as- 
.sistance.  but  it  is  more  than  assistance — 
it  is  cooperation  and  education  and  con- 
crete progress  all  rolled  into  one  project. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  on  the  i>eople- 
to-p>eople  level  that  will  give  Tangan- 
yikans the  opportunity  to  learn  from, 
and  to  share  with,  Americans  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  them  and  who  will 
represent  the  very  best  our  country  can 
produce. 

The  eyes  of  our  Nation,  and  of  the 
world,  will  be  on  the  28  Americans  who 
are  selected  for  this  project. 


CENTENNIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
WATERTOWN  DAILY  TIMES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  New  York 
State  and.  indeed,  of  the  Nation,  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  celebrates  this 
year  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

A  century  is  an  imposing  period  of 
time  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  It  is 
even  more  unusual  in  the  history  of  a 
newspaper.  In  marking  the  centermial 
year  of  its  existence,  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times  implicitly  provides  the 
highest  proof  of  its  character  and  its 
quality.  It  has  met  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Its  century  of  life  is  a 
symbol  of  the  greatne.ss  that  any  work 
or  effort  of  man  must  p>ossess  in  order 
to  assure  its  continuity,  its  acceptability, 
its  survival.    Just  as  time  is  unkind  to 


mediocrity,  so  does  it  cause  to  flourish 
tho.se  projects  which  use  time  well. 

Since  its  founding,  in  1861.  this  news- 
paper has  conceived  its  role  to  be  not 
restricted  to  that  of  a  mirror  in  which 
the  community  can  view  the  dpily  kalei- 
doscope of  the  people  and  events  which 
make  news.  It  has  given  the  second 
dimension  to  journalism — the  dimension 
that  is  in  the  high  tradition  of  our 
greatest  American  newspapers.  This  di- 
mension may  be  described  as  the  sense 
of  community  responsibility  that  makes 
a  newspaper  not  merely  a  living  record 
but  a  living  force  in  the  area  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times  has  al- 
ways been  not  only  in  the  community, 
but  of  the  community,  and  for  the  com- 
munity. It  has  raised  its  voice  con- 
sistently in  favor  of  ideas,  of  projects,  of 
lemslation  that  favor  the  greater  surge 
of  growth  and  greater  areas  of  opportu- 
nity for  the  people  of  the  fine  commu- 
nity it  serves.  As  examples.  I  would  cite 
its  vigorous  and  effective  action  in  behalf 
of  expanded  economic  opportunities  for 
the  dairy  farmer,  as  well  as  the  forceful 
commitment  of  its  support  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  a  de- 
velopment so  vital  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  entire  northern  New- 
York  region. 

On  the  broader  stage  of  State.  Nation- 
al, and  international  affairs,  the  Water- 
town  Daily  Times  has  unfailingly  met 
the  full  responsibilities  of  the  obligations 
of  leadership  invested  in  the  press  of  our 
Nation.  Its  editorial  comment,  on  many 
occasions,  has  been  so  timely  and  signifi- 
cant as  to  be  quoted  widely  in  and  by 
other  media  of  communication.  In  this 
regard.  I  would  cite  in  particular,  the 
excellent  and  meaningful  editorials  of 
the  Times  dealing  with  the  conduct  of 
the  cold  war,  and  analyzing  pointedly 
the  approaches  best  designed  to  further 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

As  the  Watertown  Daily  Times  cele- 
brates its  100th  birthday,  I  am  deeply 
gratified  and  honored  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  splendid  century  of 
service  that  lies  behind  this  great  news- 
paper. I  am  confident  that  it  will  meet 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  the 
years  ahead  with  the  spirit,  the  energy, 
and  the  character  that  have  made  the 
Times  a  newspaper  that  is  not  merely 
read,  but  is  respected  and  remembered. 

Reference  to  the  Watertown  Times 
would  be  entirely  inadequate  if  mention 
were  not  made  of  their  able  representa- 
tion in  Washington  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Alan  Emery,  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  articulate  writers  on  the  national 
scene. 


THE  VERY  REVEREND  ROBERT  J. 
SLAVIN,  PRESIDENT  OF  PROVI- 
DENCE COLLEGE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
24.  death  came  to  the  Very  Reverend 
Robert  J.  Slavin.  the  president  of  Provi- 
dence College  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  educators. 

I  was  privileged  to  regard  Father 
Slavin  as  a  friend,  and  his  untimely 
passing  at  the  age  of  54  came  as  a  per- 
sonal blow\ 
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As  an  alumnus  of  Providence  College, 
I  followed  his  career  as  pi-esident  of  that 
institution  with  deep  interest.  Under 
Father  Slavin's  leadership.  Providence 
College  became  an  outstanding  center  of 
learning.  He  maintained  rigid  academic 
standards,  stressing  both  the  classics  and 
the  sciences.  He  gathered  together  an 
outstanding  faculty  and  provided  it  with 
ever-improving  facilities.  During  the  14 
years  of  his  administration.  Providence 
College  more  than  doubled  in  size  and 
enrollment,  and  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
an  impressive  program  of  expansion. 

Father  Slavin's  greatest  contributions 
were  in  the  realm  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  spirit.  He  was  a  renowned  scholar, 
a  philosopher,  a  writer  and  a  teacher. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Thomist  Theo- 
logical and  Philosophical  Journal.  And 
above  all.  he  was.  and  ever  remained. 
a  great  Dominican  priest.  By  precept 
and  by  personal  example,  he  has  helped 
thousands  of  young  men  to  a  richer,  more 
dedicated,  more  productive  life. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
can  truly  be  said  to  be  irreplaceable. 
His  passing  leaves  a  void  not  only  in  the 
field  of  letters  and  education  but  in  the 
hearts  of  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  well.  He  leaves  behind  a 
great  heritage:  writings  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time;  a  flourishing  educational 
institution  that  will  contribute  richly  to 
our  society;  and  an  imprint  for  good  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands  who 
came  into  contact  with  him. 

We  are  grateful  to  have  had  this  man 
among  us.  We  grieve  over  the  personal 
loss  which  his  passing  means  for  each 
of  us  who  knew  him. 


AID  TO  POLAND  AND   YUGOSLAVIA 

"  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  since 
Marshal  Tito's  break  with  Stalin  in  1948. 
this  counti-y  has  provided  the  Communist 
government  of  Yugoslavia  with  roughly 
$1',2  billion  in  economic  aid  and  another 
$1  billion  in  military  aid.  Since  the  Poz- 
nan  riots  of  1946.  we  have  given  the 
Communist  government  of  Poland  ap- 
proximately $700  million  in  grants,  loans, 
surplus  food,  and  other  aid. 

This  assistance  has  been  justified  oji 
the  grounds  that  it  would  help  Poland, 
and  Yugoslavia  to  remain  independent 
or  partially  independent  of  Soviet  control 
and  might  conceivably  result  in  a  grad- 
ual evolution  toward  democracy  and 
away  from  subservience  to  the  Commu- 
nist ideology. 

After  12  years  of  experience,  and 
after  spending  almost  $4  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money  on  aid  to  Poland  and 
Yiigoslavia.  it  is  high  time  that  we  re- 
examined this  program  and  weighed  its 
consequences. 

I  say  that  the  entire  hypothesis  on 
which  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  is 
based,  has  been  miserably  discredited. 
As  experiments,  these  programs  may 
have  had  some  justification.  But  it  is 
time  to  realize  that  the  experiments  have 
failed.  I  cannot  understand  the  logic  of 
pumping  billions  of  dollars  of  assistance 
into  the  Communist  bloc  at  the  same 
time  as  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
defend  ourselves  against  Communist  ex- 
pansionism and  more  billions  of  dollars 


to  keep  ahead  of  communism  in  our  as- 
sistance programs  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

No  one  will  challenge  the  assertion 
that  the  present  Polish  and  Yugoslav 
Governments  adhere  to  the  Communist 
ideology.  Indeed,  these  Governments 
are  the  first  to  proclaim  it.  So  long  as 
they  remain  subservient  to  this  ideology, 
the  rulers  of  Yugoslavia  and  of  Poland, 
despite  any  differences  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  with  Moscow,  will  prove 
politically  subservient  to  Mo.scow  in 
every  crisis. 

On  whose  side  are  the  present  Polish 
and  Yugoslav  Governments  in  the 
Congo? 

On  whose  side  are  they  in  Laos? 

On  who.se  side  are  they  in  Cuba? 

And  on  whose  side  will  they  be  if  it 
ever  comes  to  a  showdown  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  free  world?  The 
answer  to  this  last  question  should  be 
obvious.  No  Communist  regime  any- 
where could  survive  the  defeat  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  did  not  serve  our  interest  and  the 
interest  of  freedom  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  put  up  most  of  the 
300  milUon  dollars  which  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  last  December  de- 
cided to  advance  to  Marshal  Tito's  Yugo- 
slavia. 

It  certainly  does  not  serve  our  interest 
to  do  so  when  Marshal  Tito  has  become 
the  chief  purveyor  of  neutralism  to  Asia 
and  Africa,  when  he  openly  sides  with 
our  opiX)nents  in  the  U.N..  and  when  he 
joins  in  the  Communist  propaganda 
attack  on  U.S  policy. 

It  does  not  serve  our  interest  to  con- 
tinue to  grant  aid  to  the  Commimist  re- 
gime in  Poland,  despite  the  fact  that 
Gomulka  has  missed  no  opportunity  to 
prove  him.self  a  faithful  lackey  of 
Khrushchev's.  Certainly  it  has  not 
brought  any  basic  benefit  to  the  Polish 
people,  because  the  Gomulka  regime,  de- 
spite oui-  aid,  has  now  succeeded  in  nib- 
bling away  most  of  the  concessions  to 
freedom  it  was  compelled  to  grant  by  the 
simmier  uprising  of  1956. 

Our  aid  programs  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia have  other  implications  that  we 
cannot  ignore. 

Our  aid  implies  a  certain  approval  of 
the  present  regimes  in  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. It  suggests  that  we  accept  their 
permanence.  It  discourages  those  Pol- 
ish and  Yugoslav  patriots  who  think  in 
terms  of  total  liberation  from  commu- 
nism. 

I  submit  that  these  are  problems  that 
require  our  urgent  consideration. 

By  way  of  throwing  some  light  on 
these  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  a  debate  on  aid  to  Communist 
countries  which  appears  in  the  February 
1958  issue  of  the  magazine,  Western 
World;  and  excerpts  from  a  recent 
memorandum  of  the  International  Peas- 
ant Union  on  the  situation  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples.  This  memorandum.  I 
should  point  out.  was  authorized  by  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in 
exile,  Stanislaw  Mikolacjzyk.  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Poland  and  Dr. 
Gueorgi  Dimitrov,  leader  of  the  anti- 
Communist  opposition  in  Bulgaria  be- 


fore the  Communist  takeover.  I  believe 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  their  words. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  Western  World.  February  1958) 

Debate  of  the  Month — Is  It  Our  Interest 

To  Help  National  Communism? 

("Where  there  Is  much  desire  to  learn, 
there  of  necessity  will  be  much  argument, 
much  writing,  many  opinions:  for  opinion 
in  good  men  Is  but  knowledge  in  the  mak- 
ing."— John    Milton,    Areopagitica.    1644  ) 

Our  debates  of  the  month  seek  to  present 
opposite  or  complementary  opinions  on 
problems  concerning  the  relations  between 
nations  of  the  West  or  between  the  West 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  Invite  the 
greatest  frankness.  Vehemence  or  even 
passion  are  not  e.xcluded,  for  we  do  not  seek 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  either  governments 
or  individuals. 

This  month  we  have  chosen  the  following 
qviestion :  "Is  it  our  interest  to  help  na- 
tional commxmism?" 

After  the  summit  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
governments  of  the  Atlantic  powers  In  Paris, 
the  question  of  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  Is  again  to  the  fore.  These 
would  deal  mostly  with  disarmament,  but 
they  cannot  be  Isolated  from  other  prob- 
lems, particularly  from  certain  aspects  of 
the  settlement  of  Europe's  future. 

In  this  respect  It  Is  essential  to  study 
very  closely  the  position  of  the  satellite 
states  and  their  relations  with  the  Western 
countries.  Up  to  this  time  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  has  refrained  from  committing  it- 
self.    The  question   remains  open. 

That  Is  why.  In  the  light  of  the  Paris 
Conference,  we  are  seeking  to  air  the  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  Gueorgi  M.  Dimitrov,  who  says  "No" 
in  answer  to  our  question,  was  long  a  leader 
of  the  Bulgarian  underground.  Dr.  Dimi- 
trov. a  physician  by  profession,  fought  first 
against  the  Fascists  and  later  against  the 
Communists,  after  refusing  their  ofifer  of 
the  puppet  premiership.  His  opposition  to 
totalitarian  rule  brought  about  a  sentence 
of  death  by  Stalin  but  he  escaped  to  Italy 
and  then  to  the  United  States.  Dr  DlmltroT 
Is  at  present  secretary  general  of  the  Inter- 
national Peasant  Union  and  president  of  the 
Bulgarian  National  Committee  for  Libera- 
tion. In  his  article  he  cogently  maintains 
that  there  is  no  national  communism,  only 
Soviet  communism,  and  any  help  from  the 
West  simply  serves  to  perpetuate  Its  tyranny. 

Fritz  Erler.  who  answers  "Yes,"  Is  consid- 
ered as  the  coming  man  of  the  German  So- 
cial Democratic  Party.  He  has  long  been  a 
militant  socialist  and  In  1939  was  con- 
demned to  10  years  hard  labor  for  his  po- 
litical activities.  He  escaped  In  1945  and, 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  played  an  in- 
creasingly Important  role  In  the  Federal 
Republic.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
German  Council  for  the  European  Move- 
ment since  1949  and.  since  1950,  member  of 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council 
of  Europe.  Fritz  Erler  Is  the  author  of 
several  books,  among  which  the  most  sig- 
nificant Is    'Should  Germany  Rearm?". 


I  Prom  Western  World.  February  1958) 

National  Communism  Is  an  Illusion 

(By  Gueorgi  M.  Dimitrov) 

No  matter  how,  or  how  much,  the  West 
aids  Communist  governments,  national  or 
not,  It  will  derive  no  benefit  but  only  harm. 

In  saying  this  I  am  speaking  not  merely 
as  a  refugee  representative  of  a  small  na- 
tion prisoner  of  the  Soviets,  Bulgaria,  but  as 
a  man  Western  in  training  and  outlook  who 
has  the  fate  of  the  West  at  heart. 

For  what  is  the  Interest  of  the  West  as 
repeatedly  stated  by  Western  leaders?  It 
is    peace,    genuine    peace.     They    hope    to 
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achieve  this  peace  by  working  for  the  easing 
of  present,  and  the  prevention  of  future, 
tensions  between  the  West  and  communism. 

And  what  Is  the  chief  cause  of  present 
tensions?  It  Is  the  Insistence  of  commu- 
nism— and  not  merely  of  the  Kremlin — on 
keeping  captive  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Whatever  enables  communism  to 
keep  these  peoples  In  its  grasp  increases  ten- 
sions. Therefore,  every  scrap  of  help  given 
to  any  communist  regime  decreases  the 
chances  of  peace. 

Indeed.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
until  communism  frees  the  captive  peoples, 
the  world  will  know  no  real  peace. 

The  principal  reason  given  by  the  advocates 
of  economic  aid  to  the  Yugoslav  and  Polish 
Communist  leaders.  Tito  and  Gomulka.  Is 
that  the  latter  represent  not  Kremlin  com- 
munism but  a  different  variety  somewhere 
on  the  itay  toward  freedom.  But  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Brioni  (Yugoslavia),  the 
two  ■nationalist"  Communists  derided  the 
claim  that  there  l.s  such  a  thing  as  "na- 
tional" communism.  They  defined  their 
differences  wfth  Moscow  as  limited  to  in- 
significant internal  questions,  and  thus  re- 
futed the  above  argument. 

Earlier,  the  noted  Yugoslav  Communist 
theoretician.  Mllovan  Djilas.  had  written  in 
his  recent  book.  "The  New  Class": 

"The  Commtmists  are  not  nationalists,  for 
them  the  insistence  on  nationalism  is  only  a 
form.  Just  like  any  other  form,  through 
which  they  strengthen  their  powers." 

The  second  rea.son  given  In  favor  of  aid  to 
the  Conimuntst  regimes  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  IS  that  s\ich  aid  would  draw  Tito 
and  Oomnlka  away  from  the  Soviet  orbit, 
and  thus  frustrate — or  at  least  confuse — the 
Soviet  plans  for  world  domination.  Yet, 
here  is  what  Mllovan  Djilas  says  regarding 
this  line  of  reasoning: 

"National  communi.'^m  neitlier  -desires 
nor  is  able  to  turn  itself  into  something 
other  than  communism,  and  something  al- 
ways spontaneously  draws  It  toward  its 
source — toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  be 
unable  to  separate  Its  fate  from  that  which 
links  it  with  the  remaining  Communist 
countries  and  movements.  •  •  •  Neither 
Soviet  nor  Yugoslav  Communists  stopped 
being  what  they  are — not  before,  not  during, 
nor  after  their  mutual  bickerings." 

The  third  reason  given  for  economic  aid 
to  national  ■  communism  is  that  Tito  and 
Oomulka  have  made  concessions  to  the 
Yugoslav  and  the  Polish  people. 

This  approach  is  also  Invalid. 

First  of  ail.  these  "concessions"  are  the  re- 
sult not  of  the  dictators'  good  will,  but  of 
expediency  and  of  relentless  resistance  and 
pressttre  by  the  people  They  were  won 
through  superhuman  efforts  and  martyrdom. 
Only  because  of  this  resistance  has  the 
Communist  economic  system  been  disorgan- 
ized to  the  great  extent  it  has.  These 
economic  failures  in  turn  led  to  confusion 
in  the  military  program  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  »nd  to  a  weakening  of  its  police 
apparat^is.  Thus  the  Communist  regimes  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe  felt 
comp>elled  to  make  temp>orary  tactlcaJ  con- 
cessions In  order  to  gain  time  for  their  at- 
tempt to  overcome  the  economic  and  social 
crisis.  This  Is  In  line  with  Lenin's  strategy 
of  taking  one  step  backward  in  order  later 
to  take  two  steps  forward  This  is  the  offen- 
sive strategy  against  the  free  world.  It  Is 
the  Leninism  of  Khrushchev,  the  Leninism 
of  Tito  and  Gomulka. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  forced  to  make  conces- 
sions to  Tito  and  Gomulka  because  of  the 
organic  weakness  of  Its  own  system.  One  of 
these  concessions  concerned  the  Cominform, 
which  Djilas  describes  as  created  to  keep 
the  central  and  eastern  European  countries 
in  a  subordinate  status  while  strengthening 
Soviet  Influence  In  Western  Europe.  Tito  is 
persorwlly   on  bad   terms   with  some  Soviet 


leaders,  but  not  with  the  Conuntuiist  system, 
and  It  is  this  that  ultimately  ties  and  sub- 
ordinates Yugoslavia  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  Soviet-Communist  Imperialistic  ag- 
gression. 

In  Its  attempt  to  replace  Tito  with  one  of 
its  more  obsequious  agents,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  unable  to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the 
satellites.  As  the  Hungarian  revolution 
showed,  they  would  have  turned  against 
Moscow.  Also,  sending  Soviet  troops  against 
Yugoslavia  might  have  risked  a  global  war. 
for  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  then  not 
prepared.  Therefore,  the  Kremlin  was  com- 
pelled to  Ignore  the  temporary  unpleasant- 
ness of  Titos  personal  ambitions  and  dis- 
likes. 

In  turn.  Tito  was  forced  to  make  a  few 
small  concessions  to  his  own  people  because 
of  the  rising  popular  resistance  against  his 
shaky  Communist  dictatorship.  He  tried  to 
show  that  In  some  ways  he  differed  from 
Moscow.  Hence,  the  propaganda  claims 
that  he  Is  relying  upon  the  so-called  workers" 
councils,  and  slowing  down  the  farm  collec- 
tivization drive.  However,  none  of  these 
concessions  affected  the  substance  of  the 
Communist  dictatorship.  The  Communist 
monopoly  of  power  and  property  In  Yugo- 
slavia was  wielded  exactly  as  In  the  other 
Moscow-dominated  Communist  areas. 

Some  circles  and  so-called  experts  in  the 
free  world  were  misled  by  the  mirage  of  na- 
tional communism.  They  rushed  economic, 
military,  and.  in  effect,  political  aid.  to  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  dictatorship  and  thus 
saved  it  from  Imminent  downfall.  And  Tito 
was  quick  to  realize  the  advantage  of  his 
new  statvis.  In  complete  harmony  with 
Soviet  bluffs  and  maneuvers,  he  began 
staging  dramatic  conflicts  with  Mtjscow  be- 
cause of  Ideological  differences.  He  maneu- 
vered In  this  way  whenever  he  needed  new 
or  increased  aid  from  the  free  world,  espe- 
cially from  the  United  States,  and  whenever 
the  West  appeared  su.spicious  about  his 
game. 

However,  on  nil  International  and  Internal 
questions  which  concern  the  very  essence  of 
the  Communist  system  and  the  fate  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tito's  najtlonal  communism 
invariably  dlBplays  Its  opposition  to  Its  real 
stivlor.  the  free  world.  Thus  Tito  announced 
disapproval  of  the  kidnapping  of  Imre  Nagy 
and  other  Hungarian  revolutionaries  by  the 
Soviets.  But,  at  the  United  Nations,  he 
Joined  his  Sovlet-Communlst  "brethren  In 
votlrrg  against  the  Hungarian  people,  and 
actually  declaring  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tionaries to  be  "agents  of  the  capitalist 
world." 

THE   KREAII.IN   DEHIND   GOMULKa'S  RETtTHK 

Now.  for  a  closer  look  at  the  other  repre- 
sentative of  national  communism.  Gomulka. 

Do  not  for  1  minute  Imagine  tliat  the 
Kremlin  was  not  behind  the  quick  rehabili- 
tation of  Gomulka.  the  disgraced  but  faith- 
ful Oc«nmunlst,  and  that  he  could  have 
taken  over  In  Poland  without  Soviet  consent, 
and  the  support  of  the  Soviet  ,armed  forces 
which  occupied  all  strategic  points  In  the 
country.  The  heroic  resistance  of  the  Polish 
people  had  shaken  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal foundations  of  the  Communist  antisocial 
system  and  Soviet  Imperialism  and  com- 
pelled the  Kremlin  to  save  one  of  its  major 
bases  against  the  free  world  by  resurrecting 
and  installing  Gomulka  as  Its  head. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  we  have 
that  the  Soviet  permits  no  one  to  head 
a  satellite  nation  unless  It  approves  of  him. 
Is  the  case  of  Imre  Nagy,  head  of  the  Hun- 
garian state  when  the  people  of  that  en- 
slaved nation  made  a  break  for  their  free- 
dom a  year  ago.  In  his  recently  published 
book.  "On  Coaamunism."  Nagy  states  clearly 
that  the  Soviet  comrades  Malenkov,  Molotov 
and  Khrushchev  were  responsible  for  his 
premiership. 


I  have  also  been  told  by  a  high  ranking 
European  diplomat  that  Soviet  representa- 
tives admitted  to  him  that  their  whole 
blunder  In  Hungary  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  replaced  Matlas  RaJtosi  (Prime 
Minister  1952  53)  earlier  with  the  much 
more  convenient  Imre  Nagy. 

As  to  the  minor  temporary  concessions 
made  at  Gomulka's  ascendency  they  have 
been  dearly  jyald  for  by  the  Polish  people 
with  the  blood  shed  before,  during  and 
after  the  historic  Posnan  struggle,  for  bread, 
freedom,  and  lnde{>endence. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me — the  Krem- 
lin does  not  like  Tito  and  Gomulka.  nor  do 
these  two  like  the  omnipotence  of  the* 
Kremlin.  But  they  are  organically  joined 
together  by  having  a  common  totiilltarlan- 
system  attitude  toward  the  monopoly  of 
power,  ideology,  type  of  mind,  and  eventually 
a  common  fate. 

Now  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  much 
heralded  concessions  made  to  the  peoples 
of  theFe  two  nationalist  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  concessions  to  the  peasants  in 
Yugoslavia  became  necessary  because  the 
kolkhozes  or  collective  farms  were  regularly 
operating  In  the  red.  Attempts  to  transform 
pasture  land  Into  rlceflelds  had  been  unsxic- 
cessfvil.  and  thousands  of  hogs  confiscated 
from  private  farms  and  imported  from 
England  for  breeding  purposes  died  of 
plague.  But  what  were  these  concessions? 
They  permit  the  peasant  to  leave  the  kol- 
khozes or  collective  farms.  OlBclal  data  show 
6'2  78  percent  of  their  produce  still  going 
to  the  government  at  government  dictated 
prices.  They  must  use  state-owned  farm 
machines,  at  an  exorbitant  rental.  They 
must  store  their  produce  In  government 
silos,  even  if  they  have  their  own.  If  they^ 
do  not.  they  would  be  Immediately  accused 
of  sabotaging  the  econonilc  plans  of  the 
government  by  allowing  their  produce  to 
spoil.  The  peasants  must  also  buy  farm 
machines  and  seed  only  from  the  govern- 
ment at  government  dictated  prices.. 
Finally,  they  must  pay  exorbitant  income, 
jiroperty.  and  excise  taxes,  which  in  June 
1957  were  raised  by  42  80  percent  over  1956. 

CKUMBS    AND    ILLUSiONS 

Concessions  to  workers  In  Yugoslavia 
consist  of  permissio-i  to  set  up  workers  coun- 
cils. But  these  councils  receive  orders  fr<>m 
the  dictatorial  oligarchy  so  that  even  highly 
qualified  workers  must  Becretly  find  some 
additional  Income.  IX  they  are  to  make  ends 
meet.  "Only  crumbs  from  the  tables  and 
Illusions  have  l>een  left  to  Uie  workers."  says 
DJihifi. 

In  Poland.  Gomulka's  first  concession 
was  also  to  allow  the  peasants  to  leave  the 
kolkhozes,  and  even  cut  down  the  compul- 
sory quotas  of  their  produce  to  be  delivered 
to  the  government  at  extremely  low  fixed 
prices.  Gomulka  himself  gave  the  reasons 
for  this  at  the  eighth  plenary  meeting  of  his 
Party  Central  Committee.  October  1956: 

"One  hectare  of  cultivated  land  on  a  peas- 
ant-owned farm  brought  In  621.1  Polish 
zlotys  per  hectare.  617.3  zlotys  In  the  kol- 
khozes, and  only  393.7  zlotys  In  the  sov- 
khozes.  The  peasant -owned  farms  produced 
16  7  percent  more  than  the  kolkhozes  and 
37  2  percent  more  than  the  sovkhozes  .  .  ." 
And  yet  the  concessions  to  the  Polish  peas- 
ants were  made  on  the  condition  that  they 
provide  for  the  government  all  non-dellvercd 
quotas  for  several  years  back.  Practically, 
this  would  mean  that  they  would  for  many 
more  years  be  producing  only  for  the  regime 
and  nothing  for  themselves. 

As  to  the  concessions  to  the  Catholic 
Church  In  Poland,  these  consist  mainly  of 
empty  proclamations  of  religious  freedom, 
which  exist  in  every  other  communist-dom- 
inated country.  The  names  of  a  few  pro- 
gressive Catholics  were  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  Communist  ticket  at  the  last  elections, 
which  however,  only  authorized  one  ticket. 
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that  of  the  liberal  and  national  commu- 
nism of  Gomulka.  Propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Polish  CommunUt  leader  has  also 
recently  changed  the  law  concerning  the 
church  to  provide  stronger  government  con- 
trol. In  the  nomination  of  the  clergy. 

The  true  odor  of  Gomulka's  "concessions  ' 
to  freedom  of  the  press  and  opinion  were 
best  Illustrated  In  the  prohibition  of  the 
Communist  youth  publication  Po  Prostu. 
which  existed  before  his  "liberal  '  regime  and 
in  the  recent  victorious  attacks  of  Gomulka's 
secret  police,  dressed  In  uniforms  of  na- 
tional mlUtla  and  worker's  guard,  against 
the  students  and  the  citizens  of  Warsaw. 

"There  can  be  no  freedom  for  the  enemies 
of  socialism  and  the  opponents  of  the  work- 
ing people,"  Gomulka  said  publicly  In  the 
recent  plenary  meeting  of  the  central  com- 
mittee of  its  Communist  oligarchy.  "Oppo- 
nents of  working  people"  keeps  Its  own  spe- 
cial meaning  in  Communist  Jargon. 

The  program  of  "concessions  "  Is  very  clear 
and  Gomulka  needs  the  aid  of  the  free  world 
to  carry  It  out.  More  disguised  secret  police, 
and  more  tear  gas  and  modern  arms  to  crush 
still  more  effectively  the  students',  workers', 
peasants'  manifestations  and  their  fight  for 
bread,  freedom  and  Independence.  And  also, 
instead  of  proposing  to  manufacture  mine 
tools  and  agricultural  machines,  the  program 
Is  to  build  up  submarines  and  other  military 
vessels  for  the  Inseparable  Soviet-Polish 
Communist  military  plans. 

In  the  recent  agreement  signed  by 
Gomulka  In  Moscow,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Communist  system  In  Poland,  based  on  the 
monopoly  of  power  by  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Party,  can  be  preserved  only  with  the 
support  of  the  Soviet  troops  stationed  In 
Poland.  Just  before  the  recent  ao-called 
elections  In  Poland,  the  cynicism  of  Gomulka 
reached  new  heights.  He  again  referred  to 
this  agreement  when  he  publicly  stated  that 
If  Polish  people  do  not  vote  for  his  Commu- 
nist single  slate,  Poland  will  be  smashed  as 
Hungary  was. 

TACTICAL     RETREATS 

Tito  and  Gomulka  and  their  commander 
in  chief.  Khrushchev,  do  criticize  Stalin — 
but  not  the  Stalinist  system  of  government. 
The  purpose  of  their  diversions  and  tactical 
concessions  is  rather  to  save  this  system,  for 
it  makes  their  power  monopoly  possible. 
They  condemn  Stallns  persecution  of  Com- 
munists, but  do  not  even  criticize  his  perse- 
cution of  the  millions  of  non-Communist 
patriots.  When  danger  looms  ahead.  Tito, 
Gomulka,  and  Khrushchev  are  forced  to  re- 
treat from  their  advanced  positions.  But 
such  a  temporary.  Leninist  tactical  retreat 
Is  not  even  an  armistice  in  their  llfe-and- 
death  war  against  the  free  world.  It  Is 
merely  time  out  for  reorganization  and  re- 
covery, a  guise  to  get  material  aid  from  the 
West,  especially  the  United  States.  Their 
ultimate  aim.  the  total  destruction  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Communist  dictatorship,  remains 
unaltered. 

Those  who  are  Impressed  with  Gomulka's 
and  Tito's  concessions  forget  that  Lenin,  at 
first,  was  also  compelled  to  make  concessions 
to  consolidate  his  dictatorship.  During  the 
revolution  and  the  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing, he  gave  all  the  land  to  the  Russian 
peasants.  In  1921.  he  proposed  the  new 
economic  policy,  which  was  to  lead  to  a 
partial  restoration  of  capitalism.  However, 
a  few  years  later,  the  regime  confiscated  all 
land  from  the  peasants  and  the  reemerglng 
private  free  enterprises  were  brutally  elimi- 
nated. 

Let  us  now  offer  some  positive  suggestions 
concerning  the  problem.  Can  the  free  world 
aid  the  peoples  In  Ea.'itern  Europe,  and  not 
the  dictators? 

Yes.  But  such  aid  must  be  given  directly 
to  the  i>^ople.  Ih  the  form  of  gifts  represent- 
ing the  brotherly  feelings  of  free  men  and 
women.     In  1921,  when  the  Russian  people 


were  faced  with  famine,  the  American  peo- 
ple organized  a  special  aid  agency,  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  with  Her- 
bert Hoover  as  Its  chairman.  With  the  j>er- 
mlsslon  of  Lenin  Its  representatives  went  to 
Russia  and  distributed  food  and  clothes  di- 
rectly to  those  In  need,  regardless  of  their 
political  beliefs.  Other  countries.  Including 
my  own.  Bulgaria,  headed  by  the  peasant 
government  of  Alexander  Stambolllskl.  fol- 
lowed the  American  example. 

Today  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions and  international  relief  organizations 
can  In  this  way  offer  aid  from  their  enormous 
surplus  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. The  organization  CARE  was  engaged  In 
Important  free  aid  activities  until  the  Com- 
munist regime  prohibited  the  acceptance  of 
such  aid.  or  as  In  Poland  now — made  the 
price  of  the  packages  100  percent  more  ex- 
pensive than  those  sent  through  the  Com- 
munist dollar-hunting  agency,  PKO.  The 
International  Red  Cross  could  supply  free 
medicines  as  a  gift  from  the  free  world. 

Yet  Gomulka  and  Tito  reject  such  direct 
aid.  They  say,  "We  want  trade,  not  aid." 
Why?  Because  they  are  not  Interested  In 
helping  their  people  but  In  the  consolidation 
of  their  own  dictatorial  powers.  They  want 
enterprises  which  will  strengthen  their  con- 
trol, and  prepare  for  the  eventual  aggres- 
sion of  Sovlet-Communlst  Imperialism 
against  the  free  world.  Any  aid  given  un- 
conditionally to  the  regimes,  and  not  to  the 
people  directly,  will  go.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other, into  the  Communist  military  machine, 
whether  It  Is  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia  or  somewhere  else.  Indeed,  this 
Is  what  happened  with  aid  sent  In  the  past 
by  UNRRA. 

And  Is  It  In  any  way  to  the  Interest  of 
the  captive  nations  to  have  the  free  world 
bolster  the  Communist  economy?  Should 
the  free  world  aid  a  Communist  system  to 
continue  Its  enslavement  and  exploitation 
of  the  peasants  and  workers?  Should  the 
free  world  help  the  economy  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  corruption  and  demoralization  of  hu- 
man beings?  And  should  the  free  world  aid, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  militaristic  Com- 
munist system? 

For  years  the  free  world  has  appealed  to 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  not  to 
support  the  economic  plans  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes,  and  thus  to  weaken  and 
undermine  the  political  dictatorship.  At 
the  cost  of  great  suffering  and  many  casual- 
ties, the  slaves  followed  this  appeal  and  did 
their  duty.  This  led  the  Communist  sys- 
tem Into  Incurable  economic  and  political 
crises.  Stalin  has  been  denounced;  the 
world  has  witnessed  the  uprising  in  Poznan; 
Hungary  became  the  scene  of  a  national 
democratic  antl-Communlst  revohitlon. 
And  now  the  free  world  comes  up  with  an 
offer  to  restore  what  the  slaves  had  begun 
to  destroy:  their  economic  and  political 
chains. 

THE    SATELLFTES    A    BURDEN    TO    RUSSIA 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Soviet  exploitation  of  Its  satellites  reduced 
them  to  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that 
they  must  now  call  for  help  from  the  Soviet 
Union  which  it  cannot  give  them.  It  has 
become  clear  that  the  satellites  have  become 
a  burden  upon  the  Soviet  Union  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically — especially  since 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  And  now,  ex- 
actly at  the  moment  when  the  free  world 
should  take  advantage  of  this  catastrophic 
state  of  the  world  Communist  setup,  some 
in  the  West  are  considering  exactly  the  op- 
posite course  of  action.  The  free  world 
wants  to  take  the  burden  off  the  Soviet 
shoulders  and  place  it  on  its  own.  It  is 
getting   ready   to   save    the    Red    despotism. 

We  would  be  happy  to  be  mistaken  We 
would  be  happy  If  the  failure  and  the  shame- 
ful ruin  of  the  Communist  monopoly  and 
tyranny  could  be  liquidated  by  according  It 


such  help.  But  instead  we  believe,  more 
than  ever  before,  that  Sovlet-Communlst 
aggression  can  be  stopped  and  defeated  only 
by  an  active  and  determined  counteroffen- 
slve  on  behalf  of  the  free  world.  Such  an 
offensive  would  definitely  complicate  and 
deepen  the  economic,  social,  political,  and 
state  crisis  of  the  Communist  world.  It 
would  paralyze  their  adventurist  military 
plans  and  save  humanity  from  a  third  world 
war   and   Communist   enslavement. 

These  plans  are  clear  in  the  words  of 
Gomulka's  speech  in  November  1949.  at  the 
Third  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Polish  Workers  Party, 
when   he   declared : 

■  I  understand  the  danger  of  nationalistic 
tendencies.  I  see  very  clearly  today  that 
nationalism  constitutes  nourishment  for  Im- 
perialism. I  understand  as  clearly  as  any- 
one can.  and  1  have  always  understood,  that 
there  are  no  three  roads  or  three  worlds. 
There  are  only  two  camps,  two  roads:  The 
road  to  socialism,  represented  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  road  to  capitalism  and  Im- 
perialism, represented  by  the  United  States. 
I  realize  very  well  where  the  future  of  the 
Polish  nation  and  of  the  Polish  working  class 
lies — It  is  not  with  the  West." 

Yes,  there  is  only  one  Communist  father- 
land— the  Soviet  Union,  and  one  national- 
ism— the  Soviet  one. 

In  his  deep  disappointment  with  the  Com- 
munist dictatorial   oligarchy.  Djilas  wTltes: 

"History  will  pardon  Communists  lor 
much,  establishing  that  they  were  forced 
Into  many  brutal  acts  because  of  circum- 
stances and  the  need  to  defend  their  exist- 
ence. But  the  stifling  of  every  divergent 
thought,  the  exclusive  monopoly  over  think- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  per- 
sonal Interests,  will  nail  the  Communists  to 
a  cross  of  shame  In  history." 

But  the  question  also  arises:  Will  history 
pardon  a  democratic  world  which  helped,  at 
least  economically,  this  system  of  "exclusive 
monopoly  over  the  thinking"  of  human  be- 
ings? 

To  deny  aid  to  people  living  In  misery  and 
slavery  Is  a  sin.  But  to  aid  the  oppressors 
of  those  people  Is  a  crime. 

Memorandum  of  the  International  Peasant 
Union  on  the  Present  World  Situation 

The  oppressed,  captive  European  people, 
after  having  been  conquered  by  Soviet  force 
and  Communist  deceit,  continue  to  resist 
the  cruel  Communist  dictatorship  and  Its 
atheism  and  to  long  for  freedom  for  all  men 
and  independence  for  their  countries  from 
Soviet  ImperlalLsm.  which  has  Incessantly 
and  ruthlessly  exploited  them  as  colonies 
from  the  day  they  became  part  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Their  work  and  sweat  are  used  by  the  So- 
viets to  pay  for  subversive  economic  aggres- 
sion against  the  free  world. 

Moreover,  their  sons  are  prepared  by  local 
Soviet  military  commanders  to  help  them 
fight  for  further  aggression  and  for  Commu- 
nist world  domination. 

In  recent  years,  because  of  the  accelerated 
Communist  collectivization  drives,  the  peas- 
ants have  with  increasing  rapidity  been 
transformed  by  their  Communist  masters 
Into  slave  laborers  In  the  feudal  agricultural 
system  created  under  communism. 

This  brings  not  only  hardship  to  the  peas- 
ants, who  still  form  the  majority  of  these 
nations;  It  also  weakens  each  national  econ- 
omy, decreases  national  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  widens  food  shortages  for  all  the 
working  people  In  each  of  the  captive 
nations. 

The  present  accelerated  communization  of 
central-eastern  Europe,  the  drive  for  con- 
solidation of  Communist  dictatorship  and 
expansion  of  Soviet  imperialism,  and  the  In- 
creasingly ruthless  colonial  exploitation  of 
the  captive  i>eople8  to  advance  the  speedy 
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victory  of  Commuiilst  world  domination — all 
iheae  demand  from  the  West,  and  especially 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  initia- 
tive and  strong  pressure  to  further  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  the  captive  peoples  of  Europe 
bee  lu^  the  peace  and  security  of  the  free 
world  are  indivisible  from  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  the  CXinvmunist-subJugated 
peoples. 

Aa  excellent  opportunity  was  recently 
misaed  at  the  United  Nations,  when,  during 
the  course  of  the  discussion  over  Khru- 
shciievs  proposals  and  his  hypocritical  reso- 
lutions against  colonialism,  the  West  failed 
to  advance  any  concrete  proposals  condemn- 
ing Soviet  colonialism  and  imperialism,  al- 
though It  did  remind  the  world  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  brand  of  colonialism. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peasant  Union  hopes  that  such  de- 
mands for  the  abolition  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism, and  colonialism  and  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  the  captive  peoples  of  central- 
eastern  Europe  will  be  put  forward  in  the 
form  of  concrete  proposals  by  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  eo 
that  these  peoples  may  rejoin  the  ever- 
growing family  of  free  and  independent  na- 
tions In  the  world. 

Not  only  are  the  Communists  exploiting 
the  Western  World  s  relucUnce  to  raise  the 
problem  of  the  subjugated  peoples  of  central- 
eastern  Europe,  they  are  also  exploiting  the 
belief  of  some  Western  statesmen  that  West- 
ern aid.  if  di:=tributed  in  sumcient  quantities 
to  some  Communist  governments,  will  sow 
discord  or  even  produce  splits  among  the 
Communists  and,  at  the  very  least,  will  help 
produce  a  liberalization  of  Communist  rule, 
if  not  complete  liberation.  This  Is  naively 
believed  by  some  despite  the  fact  that,  even 
while  receiving  such  aid.  these  same  Com- 
munist rei?lmes  are  cynically  closing  all  pos- 
sibilities of  direct  aid  to  the  masses  of  their 
own  people  and  are  monopolizing  Western 
aid  for  themselves  and  using  it  primarily  to 
serve  Communist  purposes. 

Aid  to  Poland  offers  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  aid  given  to  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment which  not  only  does  not  produce 
dissentlon  among  the  Communists  but  is 
cynically  used  to  further  the  common  aim 
of  the  Communist  bloc — Communist  world 
domination.  At  the  same  time,  the  people 
are  deprived  of  even  that  help  from  abroad 
they  have  enjoyed  until  now  For  the  Polish 
Communist  government,  after  having  re- 
ceived over  $426  million  of  American  aid  in 
the  last  few  years,  has  closed  all  channels 
for  receiving  help  from  individuals  abroad 
to  individuals  in  Poland  and  from  oversea 
organizations  to  organizations  in  Poland,  and 
has  decided  that  even  foreign  aid  for  the 
purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  cannot 
be  used  to  aid  private  farmers  but  must 
serve  the  official  Communist  plans  for  fur- 
thering the  ad'vancement  of  Communist  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture. 

For  these  reasons,  if  economic  aid  is  given 
to  help  the  Communist-subjugated  nations, 
conditions  must  be  set  to  raalce  certain  that 
it  does  not  .'.erve  only  the  ends  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes. 
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DOMESTIC  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  unless  a 
new  and  constructive  policy  is  soon 
formulated,  one  of  our  most  essential 
industries,  the  textile  industry,  will  cease 
to  function  as  one  of  the  traditional  eco- 
nomic cornerstone.s  of  our  .«»ciety.  This 
industry  is  beset  by  problems  so  acute 
as  to  threaten  its  very  survival. 

The  special  Subcommittee  To  Study 
the  Textile  Industry,  under  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  the  great  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastork] 
has  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  this 


problem.  Tlie  reports  and  recommen- 
dations of  this  subcommittee  are  invalu- 
able to  all  concerned  with  this  question. 
I  have  drawn  heavily  upon  them  and 
wish  to  express  my  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  the  definitive  work  which 
Senator  Pastore  and  his  colleagues  have 
done. 

Domestic    production    of    textiles   has 
suffered  a  diastic  decline  in  the  past  15 
years.    This    has    occurred    despite    a 
phenomenal  rise  in  production  and  sales 
of  other  manufactured  products.     Since 
1946  over  800  mills  have  shut  their  doors 
throughout    tiie    Nation.     In    the    .same 
period  the  number  of  people  employed 
by  the  industry  has  declined  almost  25 
percent;    280,000   fewer   people   are   en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  textiles  today 
than  in  June  1946.     And  each  month  the 
situation  grows  worse.     In   the  past  21 
months  thj  pi od action  of  American  tex- 
tile products  has  dropped   19.3  percent. 
Cities  and  ujwns  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, many   of   them    in   New   England, 
have  become  distressed  areas  because  of 
the  collapse  of  textile  employment.     In 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut  the  once 
thriving  communities  of  Danielson.  Nor- 
wich and  Thompsoriville  are  now   blis- 
tered with   the  welts  of  unemployment 
and   its   attendant   misfortune.     In   the 
past   15  years  20,000  textile  workers  In 
Connecticut,    representing   almost    two- 
thirds  of  the  textile  work  force,  have 
been  laid  off  or  discharged. 

In  1947  Connecticut  produced  S175 
million  worth  of  textile  products.  By 
1958  this  figure  had  dropped  to  $120  mil- 
lion. This  alarming  decline  is  even  more 
disturbing  when  one  considers  that  a 
dollar  in  1958  was  worth  23  percent  less 
than  a  dollar  in  1947. 

One  hundred  and  thirty -one  textile 
mills  have  gone  into  liquidation  in  Con- 
necticut since   1952. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  textile 
manufacturers  are  concluding  that  un- 
less the  causes  of  the  decline  are  elimi- 
nated or  miti^rated,  they  qpust  choose  be- 
tween going  out  of  business  or  relocating 
in  a  foreign  country.  As  recently  as 
April  18.  the  Celanese  Corp.  ran  a  full 
page  ad  in  Time  magazine  announcing 
its  plans  to  open  a  large  new  installation 
in  West  Germany. 

If  American  textile  manufacturers 
close  their  doors  or  relocate  on  foreign 
soil,  the  United  States  will  be  confronted 
with  grave  and  dangerous  problems.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  the  present  trend 
to  continue,  lest  we  provoke  an  economic 
maelstrom  which  would  have  national 
and  international  repercussions. 

Let  us  examine  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline in  this  industry.  It  has  primarily 
resulted  from  the  severe  inroads  made 
into  our  domestic  market  by  foreign 
products,  and  the  increasing  loss  of  the 
v.orld  market  for  American  textiles. 

As  a  result  of  foreign  competition 
countries  which  formerly  depended 
largely  on  the  United  States  for  textiles 
are  drastically  reducing  their  purchases 
from  us.  Ttie  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Haiti.  Indonesia,  the  Congo.  Colombia! 
Venezuela,  and  Peru  have  all  reduced 
their  imports  of  American  textiles.  And 
the  Philippines,  our  second  most  impor- 
tant customer  for  cotton  exports,  is  cur- 


rently engaged  in  rapidly  building  up  jts 
own  domestic  textile  industry. 

Conversely,  our  imports  from  Japan 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  have  risen 
astronomically. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  enabled 
nations  which  formerly  offered  us  httle 
or  no  competition,  to  build  modem  tex- 
tile indu.stries  which  are  now  contribut- 
ing heavily  to  the  international  market. 

Today  our  great  retail  merchants  im- 
port from  abroad  eveiything  from  bil- 
liard cloth  and  babu.shkas  to  pillow  cases 
and  ho.siery. 

Between  the  years  1946-57  the  policies 
of   our   Government    concerning    inter- 
national  trade   permitted   and   encour- 
aged a  29-perccnt  decline  in  cotton  goods 
exports  and  a   175-percent  rise  in  im- 
ports.   Simultaneously,  exports  of  woolen 
goods  declined  97  percent  while  imports 
rose  639  percent.    And  the  situation  with 
regard  to  manmade  fibers,  which  prior 
to  1957  was  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
otherwise    black   picture   of   the    textile 
indu.stry.  has  recently  become  at  least  as 
acute  as  the  problem  we  find  in  cotton 
and  wool.     In  1958  we  imported  25  mil- 
lion square  yaids  of  the  manmade  fibei-s 
from  Japan.     In   1960  we  imported   74 
million  square  yards  of  the  same  mate- 
rial from    that  country.     It   is   not   an 
exaggeration    to    say    that    Japan    can 
flood    American    textile    markets    with 
marunade  fibers  whenever  she  chooses. 
And  if  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, and  Japan  were  to  jointly  export 
to  this  country  the  toUl  of  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  excess  of  domestic 
needs,   the  manmade  fiber  industry  in 
American  would  be  liquidated. 
..     Many  foreign  textile  goods  are  made 
by  cheap  labor  working  under  sweatshop 
conditions  that  would  be  unbearable  in 
the   United   States.     This   accounts  for 
part  of  the  cost  differential.    But  there 
are  other  factors. 

Our  agricultural  policies  have  con- 
tribuUd  U)  the  textile  dilemma.  Under 
the  two-price  system  on  cotton,  an  Amer- 
ican engaged  in  textile  manufacturing 
must  pay  20  percent  more  for  raw  cotton 
grown  here  than  a  Belgian  or  a  Japanese 
or  a  Pakistani  who  may  eventually  un- 
load his  finished  product  on  our  doorstep. 
And  even  Communist  Poland  and  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  are  able  to  buy  Amer- 
ican cotton  cheaper  than  American 
manufacturers.  They,  in  turn,  are  not 
prohibited  from  exporting  finished  cot- 
ton products  onto  the  already  glutted 
American  market. 

Does  the  label  Protectionist,"  apply  to 
one  who  declares  himself  opposed  to  such 
an  inequitable  situation? 

Besides  the  very  real  dangers  inherent 
In  our  trade  policies  and  cotton  price 
supports,  there  are  tax  problems  and 
management  problems  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  slump  in  textile  produc- 
tion. The  rates  allowed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  the  depreciation  of 
textile  machinery  are  insufficient  and 
outdated.  They  were  established  24 
years  ago  when  textile  plants  operated 
on  a  one-shift  basis  and  machinery  was 
estimated  to  be  in  use  2,000  hours  per 
year.  Today  most  mills  operate  on  a 
three -shift  basis,   or  for  an   estimated 
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6.000  hours  per  year.  It  should  be  ap- 
paient  that  these  deprijciation  rates  do 
not  square  with  the  realities  of  modern 
industrial  technique. 

Concerning  the  problems  faced  by 
management  in  the  industry  I  must  cite 
two  which  are  capable  of  solution  and, 
indeed,  urgently  call  for  a  solution.  Tex- 
tile manufactuiers  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  reliable  and  timely  statistical 
data  on  the  general  staie  of  the  market. 
Thus  management  fiequently  gears  pro- 
duction to  a  level  of  demand  which  does 
not  exist.  Secondly,  the  textile  indus- 
try must  increase  its  budget  in  the  field 
of  research  and  development  if  it  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  industry 
in  general. 

I  have  noted  some  of  the  factors 
which  are  breeding  financial  chaos  in 
our  textile  industi-y.  and  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  and  social 
hardships  oppressing  Voo  many  Ameri- 
can working  people. 

Some  may  accuse  mo  of  lacking  per- 
sp>ective,  of  not  taking  a  world  view,  a 
long-range  view  of  the  situation.  The 
objection  may  be  raistnl  that  to  insist 
on  strict  and  immediate  curtailment  on 
imports  of  foreign  made  textiles  would 
be  to  jeopardize  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose and  beneficial  effects  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  To  this 
I  say  that  reciprocity  should  not  mean 
importing  products  which  are  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  surplus  quanti- 
ties. Reciprocity  should  not  mean  the 
heedless  destruction  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can  industry. 

And  the  long-range  consequences  of 
such  folly  are  easily  predictable  in  terms 
of  foreign  relations.  If  we  permit  other 
nations  to  believe  that  we  possess  an  In- 
finite capacity  to  absorb  their  products, 
they  will  respond  by  directing  their  in- 
dustrial energies  toward  our  markets. 
When  we  call  a  halt  to  this  process,  as 
we  must  inevitably  do,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted by  hostile  pcoi)les  who  are  over- 
producing goods  for  which  there  is  no 
demand,  and  who  will  blame  us  for  the 
i-esulting  tragedj'. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  restore  vigor 
and  health  to  our  ailing  textile  industry? 

First.  Categorical  quotas  should  be  es- 
tablished on  imports  of  foreign  textile 
products.  Such  quotiis  would  limit  the 
sale  of  foreign  products  in  our  domestic 
market  so  that  our  existing  textile  ca- 
pacity would  not  be  further  endangered. 
These  quotas  should  be  flexible  so  that 
the  changing  needs  of  our  people  and 
the  changing  demands  of  world  tiade 
can  be  accommodat-ed  with  facility. 
Furthermore,  I  recommend  that  these 
quotas  be  proportioned  to  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  I  offer  as  a  base  period 
for  the  scheduling  of  such  quotas  the 
years  1955-60.  This  would  roll  back 
the  explosive  amount  of  textile  imports 
we  are  now  receivin?  to  a  sane  level, 
and  still  grant  an  equitable  share  of  the 
market  to  friendly  nations. 

Second.  The  two-price  system  on  cot- 
ton should  be  eliminated  immediately. 
This  would  allow  American  manufactur- 
ers to  compete  on  more  equal  terms  with 
foreign  manufacturers  in  the  domestic 
market. 
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Third.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  issue  a  revised  schedule  of  de- 
preciation rates  which  would  permit  a 
more  rapid  writeoff  of  new  equipment 
for  tax  purpKJses. 

Fourth.  Management  should  work  con- 
jointly with  universities,  research  organ- 
izations and  the  appropriate  government 
agencies  to  improve  the  collection  and 
publication  of  statistical  data  affecting 
the  textile  industi-y. 

Fifth.  The  Government  should  In- 
crease its  assistance  to  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  area  of  basic  research. 

Sixth.  The  administrators  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  should  review  their 
policies  concei-ning  capital  expenditures 
in  foreign  countries  wherever  such  ex- 
penditures affect  the  expansion  of  textile 
capacity. 

Time  is  running  out  on  what  is  left  of 
this  industry  in  America.  The  problem 
has  been  studied  and  restudied.  What 
we  need  now  is  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration, by  the  Congress  and  by  the  in- 
dustry itself.  If  we  have  an  immediate 
and  combined  attack  on  this  matter  we 
can  save  the  textile  industry.  If  we 
delay  or  equivocate,  the  result  will  be 
catastropliic  for  this  industry  and  for 
our  countrj'. 


TELEVISION— A  CHANNEL  FOR 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
5,  1961.  Mr.  David  Sarnoff.  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, made  an  address  at  the  University 
of  Detroit  convocation  that  could  be 
profitably  read  by  all. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  points  out  that  television 
can  become  either  the  greatest  channel 
for  the  expression  of  free  ideas  that  man 
has  ever  had,  or  the  most  effective  in- 
strument for  the  suppression  of  truth 
and  indoctrination  by  false  propaganda. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  tells  us  that  the  world  is 
on  the  threshold  of  a  communications 
satellite  system,  which  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  same  television  program  to 
be  seen  at  the  same  time  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  He  asks  that  the  United 
Nations  begin  to  make  plans  now  for  the 
effective  utilization  of  one  international 
channel  to  carry  its  deliberations  around 
the  world.  International  television,  if 
properly  used,  will  provide  us  with  a  new 
opp)ortunity  to  pierce  the  curtain  of  ig- 
norance and  prejudice,  as  well  as  the 
curtain  of  iron,  which  presently  divide 
the  world. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  has  made  a  thought-pro- 
voking address  characteristic  of  his  fore- 
sightedness  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  in  order  that  it 
may  be  given  wide  distribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Television  :  A  Channel  for  Freedom 
(Address  by  David  Sarnoff) 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  today,  "Tele- 
vision: A  Channel  for  Freedom,"  has  a 
cheerful  and  reassuring  ring.  It  strikes  the 
same  optimistic  note  one  would  expect  from 
a  speech  on  marriage  as  a  channel  for  hap- 
piness, and  I  personally  subscribe  to  both 
concepts.  After  44  years  of  marriage  to  one 
woman  and  55  years  of  employment  by  the 


company  which  Introduced  television,  I 
would  be  the  last  man  to  harbor  a  sub- 
versive though,  about  either. 

Nevertheless.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Clsler 
and  Fatlier  Steiner  have  inspired,  inad- 
vertently, a  chicken-and-egg  argument  be- 
cause of  the  title  they  suggested.  Should 
it  be  television  as  a  channel  for  freedom, 
or  freedom  as  a  channel  for  television?  This 
is  more  than  a  semantic  distinction,  for 
it  bears  directly  on  television's  future  as 
an   instrument   of  global  communications. 

Thus  far,  the  evidence  Is  inconclusive. 
In  those  natloi\s  of  the  open  world  where 
free  thought  and  the  right  to  disagree  pre- 
vail, television  has  become.  In  its  first  15 
years  of  service,  a  powerful  communications 
anvil  upon  which  men  hammer  out  and 
temper  new  ideas  and  new  concepts.  In 
nations  of  the  closed  world,  such  as  Russia, 
it  has  become  the  most  effective  means  of 
foreclo.sing  new  ideas  and  insuring  doctrinal 
conformity. 

Tills  conflict  was  much  In  my  mind  In 
1959  when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  principal  leader  of  the  closed 
world  the  question  of  freedom  of  communi- 
cation. It  occurred  at  a  small  reception  for 
Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the  home  of  Averell 
Harriman,  now  America's  roving  Ambassa- 
dor. During  a  general  discussion,  I  asked 
ovir  visitor  why  he  blocked  free  communi- 
cation between  our  peoples  at  the  same  time 
he  urged  relaxed  tensions  and  coexistence. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  made  a  counter  query: 
"What  do  you  mean  by  free  communica- 
tion?" 

In  substance,  my  response  was  this; 
•What  you  and  I  are  now  doing  is  free 
communication.  Each  of  us  Is  free  to  say 
what  is  on  his  mind  and  no  censor  stands 
between  us.  There  Is  no  Jamming  device 
In  this  room  which  drowns  out  my  remarks, 
or  yours,  or  deafens  and  blinds  those  with 
us.'"' 

Mr.  Khrushchev  responded  with  the 
classic  defense  of  the  closed  world:  "What 
you,  and  other  Americans,  really  seek  is  free- 
dom to  propagandize.  This,"  he  proclaimed, 
"would  represent  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  never 
be  tolerated." 

Thus  did  the  master  propagandist  pass 
sentence  on  the  concept  of  free  conununlca- 
tions.  To  me.  there  was  supreme  Irony  In 
hearing  this  contemptuous  edict  from  the 
Individual  who  has  propagandized  the 
world's  airwaves  on  a  scale  unknown  to 
history. 

There  were  even  propaganda  overtones  la 
Russia's  recent  announcement  that  censor- 
ship was  being  lifted  on  the  outgoing  dis- 
patches of  foreign  correspondents.  The 
dagger  of  expulsion  was  left  hanging  over 
the  reporter's  head,  ready  to  drop  at  the  first 
so-called  unfriendly  dispatch.  And,  more 
significantly,  the  new  policy  did  not  elimi- 
nate radio  jamming  and  censorship  of 
Information  going  Into  Russia.  In  the  tra- 
dition of  dictatorships,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment's primary  fear  Is  the  effect  on  its  own 
people  if  tlie  truth  were  permitted  to  reach 
them. 

If  revolutionary  primers  are  still  being 
updated,  it  is  probably  to  Incorporate  tele- 
vision. The  first  step  by  Cuba's  revolution- 
ary government  after  reaching  Havana  was 
the  seizure  of  privately  owned  broadcast 
facilities.  Since  then,  often  for  4  or  5  hours 
nightly,  the  Cuban  people  have  had  only  one 
staple  on  their  screen.  While  it  might  be 
classed  as  entertainment.  It  could  hardly 
be  considered  an  Interchange  of  free 
thought. 

Against  this  sinister  backdrop.  It  becomes 
clear  that  television  Is  only  a  technical 
means,  not  a  philosophical  end.  Khru- 
shchev and  Castro  liave  taught  us  well  that 
It  contains  no  bviilt-ln  guarantee  of  freedom. 
It  can  further  freedom  superbly  when  two 
presidential    candidates    test    Ideas    against 
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one  another  before  the  eyes  of  a  nation;  but 
it  can  distort  freedoms  meaning  when  it 
substitutes  propaganda  for  the  pursuit  of 
truth. 

Regardless  of  whom  it  serves,  television 
has  become,  in  fewer  years  than  is  required 
for  a  Jesuit's  education,  a  vital  part  of  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
mens  minds  And  the  ultimate  victor  in 
this  fateful  communication  contest  might 
soon  be  resolved,  for  television  is  on  the 
threshold  of  its  second  and  most  decisive 
epoch. 

The  first  epfx;h  spanned  its  rise  as  a  na- 
tional service,  beginning  In  1947  with  the 
introduction  of  commercial  networking  In 
the  United  States.  Since  then.  75  countries 
have  Installed  television,  with  some  systems 
state-controlled,  some  privately  owned, 
some  a  fusion  of  both  Today  there  are 
almost  100  million  television  receivers  in 
worldwide  vise. 

Ten  years  hence — If  vigorous  foreign 
growth  continues — there  will  be  TV  stations 
in  virtually  every  nation  on  earth  telecast- 
ing to  some  200  million  receivers.  An  audi- 
ence of  a  billion  people  might  then  be 
watching  the  same  program  at  the  same 
time,  with  simultaneous  translation  tech- 
niques making  It  understandable  to  all.  In 
a  world  where  nearly  half  of  the  population 
Is  illiterate  or  semlllterate.  no  other  means 
of  mass  communication  could  equal  tele- 
vision's reach  and  Impact  upon  the  human 
mind. 

The  Instrument  which  will  give  television's 
second  epoch  this  distinctive  global  character 
is  satellite  relay  television,  through  which 
the  same  picture  will  be  capable  of  recep- 
tion on  all  continents  simultaneously.  An 
image  captured  by  a  television  camera  any- 
where In  the  world  can  be  made  available 
technically,  at  the  moment  of  capture,  In 
home  receivers  anywhere  on  earth. 

Already  much  of  the  world  has  listened  in 
on  radio  messages  from  satellites^fed  into 
them  before  launching  and  broadcast  after 
they  achieved  orbit.  Radio  programs  orig- 
inating on  one  American  coast  have  been 
picked  \ip  on  the  other  coast — "bounced 
back  "  by  an  Inflated  sphere  In  orbit.  The 
same  concept  will  soon  apply  to  television, 
but  the  satellites  serving  as  relay  points  will 
not  be  inert  balloons.  They  will  be  filled  with 
instruments  that  amplify  the  electronic  Im- 
pulses they  receive  from  earth,  and  then 
transmit  them  back  to  earth  with  the  clar- 
ity of  TV  pictures  s'*en  In  our  homes. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
which  controls  the  allocation  of  American 
broadcast  frequencies,  has  received  this  year 
a  variety  of  technically  detailed  proposals 
for  a  satellite  relay.  Within  5  years,  and 
probably  sooner,  international  television  sig- 
nals will  be  moving  at  the  speed  of  light 
throtigh  outer  space. 

But  what  will  become  of  these  signals 
when  they  are  picked  up  on  earth  for  re- 
broadcast  through  transmitters  that  know 
no  ideological  kinship''  This  will  provide  the 
decisive  chapter  in  the  determination  of  tel- 
evision's destiny.  Will  freedom  to  look  be 
thwarted  by  political  restrictions,  as  freedom 
to  listen  has  been  since  radio  conquered  the 
continental  and  ocean  barriers  of  distance? 
Global  television  as  a  channel  for  freedom 
win  be  equally  shackled  unless  we  begin  to 
plan  now  some  radically  new  approaches  for 
its  use.  If  It  offers — as  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  it  believe  it  does — a  bright  new  prom- 
ise for  moving  the  world  closer  to  civilized 
harmony,  then  presidents,  prime  ministers, 
leaders  of  every  political,  religious,  and  in- 
tellectual persuasion  should  commence,  with 
urgency,  an  evaluation  of  Its  potentialities 
for  advancing  world  peace. 

Svich  evaluations  should  not  be  based,  at 
the  start,  on  the  conventional  concepts  of 
international  programing.  It  would,  of 
cotu-se.  be  wonderful  to  view  a  live  perform- 


ance of  the  La  Scala  Opera  In  New  York  or 
Capetown  or  Anchorage;  or  watch,  in  your 
Detroit  home,  a  Mozart  festival  from  Salz- 
burg— In  glorious  color.  But  It  is  in  the 
informational  and  political  sphere  that  we 
must  find  programs  which  will  anchor,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  concept  of  free 
International  usage. 

I  have  in  mind,  as  one  example,  the  em- 
ployment of  global  satellite  television  as  a 
new  channel  of  communication  among 
heads  of  state.  This  would  make  it  possible 
to  conduct  summit  conferences  in  which 
the  principals  would  confer  face  to  face 
without  leaving  their  capitals.  They  would 
discuss  the  Issues  of  great  moment  by  em- 
ploying television  in  the  same  way  telephone 
conference  calls  are  handled  domestically 
today. 

We  can  visualize  each  national  leader  sit- 
ting In  his  television-equipped  office — In 
London.  Parl.s,  Bonn,  Moscow,  Washington, 
or  elsewhere.  A  television  camera  trained 
on  each  man  will  relay  his  image  to  all  the 
others  for  viewing  on  a  split  screen  or  on 
multiple  screens.  In  addition  to  conversing 
back  and  forth,  each  will  be  able  to  display 
charts  or  diagrams,  or  even  films,  relating 
to  the  questions  on  the  prearranged  agenda 
and  he  will  see  those  which  any  of  his  con- 
ferees wish  to  project. 

The  procedural  advantages  are  obvious. 
The  time-consuming  question  of  who  goes 
where  and  for  how  long  will  be  resolved. 
The  difficult  problems  arising  from  travel, 
security,  and  protocol  arrangements  will  no 
longer  be  reasons  to  procrastinate.  If  the 
need  for  such  meetings  Is  genuine.  Such  a 
satellite  system  would  be  useful  not  only  for 
full-scale  summit  meetings,  but  also  for 
face-to-face  discussions  between  individual 
heads  of  state. 

When  closed  sessions  are  desired,  the  tele- 
vision transmissions  could  be  scrambled  and 
decoded  by  special  equipment  at  each  capi- 
tal, using  the  same  security  techniques  now 
widely  employed  In  milltaxy  and  some  com- 
mercial communications.  When  there  was 
no  need  for  secrecy,  the  conferences  could 
be  available  for  all  to  see  and  hear.  With 
people  everywhere  riveted  to  the  television 
screen,  the  leader  of  a  closed  nation  might 
well  think  twice  before  blacking  out  his  own 
country  from  an  event  of  such  magnitude— 
and  one  In  which  he  himself  participated. 

Beyond  summit  conferences  and  diplomat- 
ic Interchanges,  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing global  television  project  of  such 
compelling  Importance  that  a  television 
channel  opened  by  summitry  would  not  be 
sealed  off  during  the  months  or  years  be- 
tween conferences. 

Over  the  years  I  have  suggested  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  the  United  Nations  that 
its  membership,  by  resolution,  establish  the 
principle  of  'freedom  to  listen  and  freedom 
to  look"  and  that  it  provide  itself  with 
facilities  to  broadcast  Its  public  proceedings 
and  its  pronouncements,  with  the  aim  of 
reaching  people  everywhere  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  political  philosophy. 

America  will  soon  be  In  a  p>osltlon  to  offer 
dramatic  new  support  for  that  principle  by 
enlisting  global  television  in  the  service  of 
the  world  community.  Specifically,  we  can 
do  so  by  agreeing  that,  when  America's  satel- 
lite communications  system  Is  functioning. 
a  television  channel  will  be  made  available 
for  use  by  the  United  Nations. 

Such  an  offer  should  have  no  strings  at- 
tached. The  U.N.  should  provide  Its  own 
studio  facilities  and  staff  and  be  master  of 
its  own  programing  content.  Just  as  privately 
owned  networks  and  stations  are  in  America. 
However,  I  suggest  that  its  most  useful  pro- 
grams would  be  its  own  deliberations:  The 
Security  Council  at  moments  of  urgent  dis- 
cussion, the  Assembly  in  deliberation  on  such 
fateful  questions  as  now  face  It  in  Laos,  the 
Congo  and  Berlin. 


It  would  not  always  be  a  placid  picture 
that  humanity  viewed,  for  world  political  dis- 
cussions are  seldom  constrained.  But,  con- 
tentious or  pleasing,  it  would  be  life  as  It  is 
mirrored  in  the  only  existing  world  forum 
where  Ideas  are  publicly  exchanged  and  de- 
bated. 

Much  of  the  younger  generation  In  the 
closed  world  has  never  seen  or  tasted  an  idea 
until  it  has  been  doctrlnally  sanitized  and 
stamped  approved.  What  If  the  valiant  Hun- 
garians could  see  a  debate  on  their  tragic 
revolution,  as  Americans  have  seen  a  debate 
on  their  alleged  imperialism  in  Cuba?  It 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  do  more  to 
sustain  the  hopes  of  those  in  the  closed 
world  for  the  day  when  the  handcuffs  oi 
slavery  will  be  finally  broken. 

As  for  the  developing  and  the  neutralist 
nations.  If,  a-s  we  believe,  the  United  Nations 
Is  their  best  hope  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining their  own  independence,  then  their 
understanding  of  Its  alms — seen  with  the 
same  impartial  pictxire  In  Africa  as  In  Amer- 
ica— must  be  the  best  hope  of  the  U.N.  for 
assisting  them  effectively. 

The  cost  of  the  satellite  project  should  be 
neither  a  deterrent,  nor  an  excuse.  Full  de- 
velopment of  the  ultimate  multichannel 
global  communication  system  would  require 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but  the 
inclusion  of  a  television  facility  would  re- 
quire only  a  fraction  of  this  sum. 

Frequently  suggestions  are  made  that  the 
United  Nations  be  supported  in  Its  quest  for 
world  peace  by  a  permanent  VH.  military 
force,  trained  and  equipped  for  a  high  degree 
of  mobility,  and  maintained  on  an  alert  basis 
for  use  anywhere  in  the  world.  Without 
questioning  the  merits  of  these  proposals.  I 
believe  we  can  agree  that  It  would  be  far 
more  complex  and  expensive  to  organize  and 
maintain  such  a  force  than  to  develop  a  U.N. 
global  television  service,  which  would  also 
serve  the  aim  of  advancing  world  peace.  Per- 
sonally, I  favor  the  adoption  of  both  con- 
cepts for  they  are  more  complementary  than 
contradictory.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  crisis, 
global  television  might  create  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Issues  Involved  and  thus  minimize 
or  even  obviate  the  need  for  armed  inter- 
vention. If  It  did  not,  the  military  sinews 
would  still  be  available  to  uphold  the  U  N  's 
decisions. 

On  a  national  basis.  President  Kennedy 
demonstrated  during  the  Lao  crisis  how 
television  can  be  used  to  inform  the  people 
of  a  complex  and  hazardous  situation.  At 
his  televised  press  conference,  using  maps 
and  clearly  worded  text,  he  gave  the  na- 
tion a  graphic  picture  of  events  leading  up 
to  the  Red  Infiltration  of  this  small  but 
strategically  Important  nation.  In  doing  so. 
he  achieved  prompt  and  considerable  bi- 
partisan suppyjrt  for  his  position. 

I  reiterate  the  Importance  of  the  time 
element  In  this  proposal  for  global  tele- 
vision, for  seldom  in  life  are  lost  opportuni- 
ties regained.  To  the  leaders  of  the  UN., 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  they  begin  now 
the  consideration  of  plans  for  programing 
a  satellite  television  channel — and  publicly 
express  their  interests  In  doing  so.  If  they 
are  not  ready  when  the  system  Is  ready, 
other  programs  will  fill  the  void  and  an  op- 
portunity of  Incalculable  prospect  will  be 
lost. 

By  Implication,  I  have  suggested  that  the 
first  satellite  relay  will  be  of  American  ori- 
gin. Nevertheless,  should  Russia  surprise  us 
with  the  first  television  satellite,  the  UN. 
should  still  seek  its  own  picture  and  voice 
outlet  Whether  the  trademark  on  the  hard- 
ware is  British,  Russian  or  American,  the 
inlormatlon  relayed  will  be  faithful  to  what 
the  camera  projects.  It  is  not  Inconceiv- 
able, even  if  It  is  slightly  incredible  to  con- 
template, that  the  first  television  channel  of 
freedom  could  be  of  Russian  manufacture. 

This  presumes,  of  course,  that  the  U.N. 
will  energetically  and  successfully  seek  the 
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use  of  its  own  channel  to  bring  the  world 
its  own  deliberations.  If  It  does  so,  then 
freedom  might  follow  in  the  wake  of  tele- 
vision, and  thus  solve  tiie  enigma  of  my 
titie.  It  is  more  than  a  truism  Ui&t  when 
people  are  exposed  to  the  clash  of  Ideas, 
they  seek  to  sample  the  process.  In  its 
simplest  definition,  this  Is  freedom. 

The  poet  Archibald  M\cLelsh  did  not  know 
cf  satellite  television  when  he  said:  "Our 
technology,  wiser  than  we.  has  given  us  the 
unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  means  of 
worldwide  understanding  nt  the  moment 
when  worldwide  undertitanding  is  the  only 
possible  means  of  lastlr.g  peace." 

To  carry  his  allegory  one  step  further.  I 
suggest  that  global  television  can  be  a  bea- 
con for  lighting  freedom's  pathway  to  those 
who  still  grope  In  the  political  dark. 

And  that  same  beacon  can  also  help  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  United  Na- 
tloiis  Itself.  It  cun  ill  imlnale  for  people 
everywhere  the  real  chiractcr  of  political 
campaigns,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  wages 
today,  which  are  intended  to  destroy  the 
U  N  as  a  force  fur  stability  and  peace  In  a 
world  that  needs  both. 

No  advance  of  the  human  species  ever 
comes  easily,  nor  will  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  global  television.  If  It  is  to  compress 
the  world  in  the  service  of  free  thought,  we 
must  use  it  boldly  and  f orthrlghtly.  and  we 
must  not  recoil  from  aiming  it  against  Ideo- 
logical barriers. 

The  playwright  Henrlk  Ibsen  said  the  only 
way  to  work  for  free  thought  is  to  get  your 
clotlies  dirty  doing  it.  We  can  be  certain 
that  Mr.  Kliriishchev  would  suffer  this  in- 
convenience gladly  If  It  would  permit  him  to 
control  global  television  and  use  It  to  propa- 
gandize for  the  socialism  he  has  promised 
our  grandchildren 

But  I  believe  we  wi;i  find  more  than 
enotigh  resolute  Americin^.  together  with 
their  friends  of  the  open  world,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  cleaner's  bill  in  order  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  grandchildren,  along  with 
our  own,  may  enjoy  the  divine  right  of  free 
expression  In  doing  so.  they  will  also  prove 
that  the  title  suggested  by  Mr  Clsler  and 
Father  Stelner  was  right  In  the  first  place — 
that  television  can  truly  be  a  channfl  for 
freedom. 


NIPPING  AT  TirE  BOTTLE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  amgng 
the  most  distressing  disclosures  up  to 
date  of  trends  and  policies  under  our 
new  administration  is  its  steady  succes- 
sion of  proposals  which  would  still  fur- 
ther put  our  Federal  budget  out  of 
balance  and  still  more  starUingly  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult is  to  cheapen  the  people's  dollar 
and  to  Impose  what  if;  tantamount  to  a 
hidden  national  sales  tax  upon  every 
American  citizen,  a  sales  tax  recognizing 
no  exemptions  and  taking  most  from 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  it  least. 

Closely  akin  to  this  reckless  approach 
to  our  fiscal  solvency  is  the  attitude  of 
the  new  administration  toward  the 
temptation  to  use  the  power  of  Grovern- 
ment  instead  of  economic  principles  to 
determine  interest  rates.  Confronted  by 
the  twin  perils  of  a  political  dollar  and 
politically  manipulated  in-Test  rates,  it 
behooves  all  Americiins  to  reexamine 
the  basic  economic  pr.nciplcs  and  public 
policies  which  have  produced  so  much 
for  so  many  in  this  great  opportunity 
land  of  ours.  In  this  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  editorial  recently  appearing 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  23, 
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NippiMG  AT  THE  Bottle 

When  a  man  starts  nipping  at  the  bottle 
Just  to  asfuage  his  troubles  and  make  life  a 
little  more  pleasant,  no  one  can  prophesy 
with  certainty  that  hell  end  up  an  alcoholic. 
But  anybody  can  see  what's  at  the  end  of 
the  road  if  he  Just  keeps  going. 

So  nobody,  at  this  point,  can  be  positive 
what  the  results  will  be  of  the  new  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  step  in  and 
buy  long-term  Government  bonds  In  an  effort 
to  support  their  prices.  But  anybody  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  the  dangers  that  lurk  In 
nipping  at  this  bottle. 

TTie  idea  behind  this  policy  change,  so 
often  expounded  by  President  Kennedy,  Is 
rather  simple.  Up  to  now  the  Reserve  has 
contented  itself  with  easing  or  tightening 
credit  by  dealing  only  in  short-term  Gov- 
ernment bills.  This  former  policy  recog- 
nized that  interest  rates  for  borrowed  money 
are  all  of  a  piece,  with  definite  relationships 
between  short-term  and  long-term  Interest 
rates.  Thus,  dealing  In  "bills  only"  gave 
the  Reserve  a  tool  for  Influencing  all  Inter- 
est rates  without  Interfering  with  those  re- 
lationships. And  it  kept  the  tool  flexible 
because  the  Reserve  did  not  get  loaded  up 
with  long-term  commitments. 

The  trouble  with  this — at  least  from  the 
administration's  point  of  view — Is  that  If 
interest  rates  were  raised  to  accomplish  one 
purpose  the  rise  Interfered  with  some  other 
"desirable"  Government  goals.  Si>eclfically, 
the  administration  wants  short-term  Inten^st 
rates  to  be  relatively  high  to  discourage  the 
outflow  of  capital  abroad  and  at  the  same 
time  wants  long-term  interest  rates  to  be 
low  to  encourage  capital  borrowing  here  at 
hon^. 

So  what  seems  simpler,  then,  than  having 
the  Reserve  deal  in  both  long-term  bonds 
and  short-term  bills?  It  can  buy  long-term 
bonds  in  the  open  market  to  raise  their 
prices  and  lower  the  effective  interest  rates 
for  this  type  of  security,  while  selling  bills  to 
keep  short-term  interest  rates  up.  Very 
clever. 

Well,  the  first  thin«  to  note  is  that  the 
(^ect  of  this  former  "bills  only"  policy  lias 
been  exaggerated  anyway.  As  of  last  wtek 
the  Reserve  system  held  $27  billion  of  Gov- 
ernnaent  securities.  Only  $2.6  billion  of  this 
was  in  bUis.  All  the  remainder  was  In  cer- 
tificates, notes,  and  bonds  of  varying  maturi- 
ties. A  definite  policy  of  buying  bonds  on 
the  open  n^arket  isn't  going  to  make  tills 
portfolio  any  less  lopsided. 

Furthermore,  this  business  of  Jogging  some 
interest  rates  up  and  some  down  is  exce<?d- 
ingly  treacherous.  There  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  there's  a  higher  Interest  rate  on 
long-term  bonds  than  on  a  90-day  loan;  to 
start  fiddling  with  this  relationship  is  like 
tinkering  with  the  glandular  system.  "S'ou 
get  unexpected  and  unwanted  side  effe<:ts. 
The  cleverness  of  the  money  managers  is 
going  to  have  to  aK>roach  genius. 

StUl,  this  is  not  the  full  measure  of  the 
danger.  That  lies  In  the  fact  that  this  new 
policy,  like  a  nip  at  the  bottle,  permits  the 
realities  to  be  smeared  over  by  a  false 
euphoria. 

If  the  Fed  is  going  to  step  into  the  Gov- 
ernment long-term  bond  market,  the  Treas- 
ury's financing  troubles  will  seem  to  be  over. 
Secretary  Dillon  will  not  have  to  worry  his 
head  about  selling  a  new  Government  b<5nd 
Issue  If  the  Fed  will  Jvist  buy  up  In  the 
open  market  enough  existing  bonds  to  sup- 
ply the  money  market  with  the  necesj^uj 
funds.  Technically  it's  not  the  same  thing 
as  the  Treasury  selling  Its  paper  directly  to 
the  central  bank;  In  practice  It  can  be  a  dif- 


ference with  no  distinction.  The  Govern- 
ment can  spend  more  with  less  apparent 
pain. 

Other  borrowers  too  will  have  the  euphoria 
of  being  able  to  borrow  long-term  money 
at  lower  Interest  rates  than  otherwise.  So 
what  happens  then  when  the  clever  money 
managers  decide  that  it's  time  to  reverse  the 
process  and  sell  some  of  these  Government 
bonds  In  the  Feds  portfolio''  Since  the 
effect  would  be  to  depress  bond  prices  and 
raise  interest  rates,  who  will  stand  up  and 
cheer? 

And  this  is,  of  course,  a  progressive  sort 
of  alcoholism.  The  more  the  F'ed  builds  up 
its  portfolio  of  long-term  bonds,  the  more 
difficult  It  will  be  to  sell  them.  There's 
always  a  time  for  a  bit  more  stimulation, 
never  a  time  when  lis  pleasant  to  sober  up. 

The  sad  part  of  aU  this  is  that  it  was 
just  10  years  ago  that  Reserve  Chairman 
Martin,  then  in  the  Treasury,  persuaded  the 
Truman  administration  to  put  aside  this 
bottle.  Tlie  famed  Fed-Treasury  accord  got 
the  Reserve  out  of  the  bond-support  busi- 
ness, and  It  is  no  coincidence  that  since 
then  the  fires  of  Inflation  have  been  damp- 
ened. 

Sad,  but  pointed.  Once  started,  it's  Just 
plain  hard  to  kick  the  habit. 


THERE  IS  A  GROWING  COMMIT- 
MENT OP  WOMEN  IN  FIELD  OP 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS;  LEAGUE  OP 
WOMEN  VOTERS  IS  COMMENDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  .throwing 
commitment  of  women  in  the  field  of 
public  affairs,  and  especially  do  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  who  are  now  holding 
here  their  national  council  meetine. 
The  West  Virginia  delegates  are  Mrs. 
A.  H.  VanLandingham,  of  Morgantown, 
State  president.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Bond.  Charleston,  second  vice  president 
and  legislative  chairman  on  the  West 
Virginia  State  board. 

This  is  truly  an  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging time  in  which  to  Live,  and  one 
which  offers  an  increasingly  wider  range 
of  oppkortunities  for  women  to  exercise 
their  influence  on  public  issues. 

It  has  traditionally  been  assumed  that 
women  are  prknarily  concerned  with 
the  bread  and  butter  Issues  and  those 
that  touch  most  immediately  upon  the 
home.  Though  these  may  still  be  the 
first  order  of  business  for  women,  their 
legitimate  interests  in  public  and  po- 
litical issues  are  assuredly  not  limited 
to  these. 

Within  the  increasingly  complex 
fabric  of  American  life  it  becomes  ever 
more  difficult  to  isolate  those  problems 
which  properly  belong  to  women 
rather  than  men,  or  vice  versa.  Such 
broad  social  issues  as  the  advancement 
of  education  and  the  need  for  humane 
and  considerate  treatment  of  our 
elderly,  the  problems  generated  by  a 
rapidly  advancing  technology  and  a 
growing  population,  and  the  overriding 
issue  of  achieving  some  semblance  of 
peace  in  a  troubled  world — each  q^  these 
questions  touches  upon  the  liv^s  of  all 
of  us,  'Without  regard  to  sex  or  occu- 
pational differences. 

And  herein  lies  the  particular  task 
for  women.  For  it  is  quite  evident,  from 
recent  formal  polls  and  from  informal 
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sampling  by  experienced  political  ana- 
lysts, that  while  President  Kennedy 
enjoys  a  high  degree  of  personal  popu- 
larity, the  programs  of  the  New  Pi-ontier 
have  not  yet  been  as  widely  and  enthu- 
siastically embraced  by  the  American 
people  as  they  must  be. 

For  8  years  our  cifizens  have  been 
told  there  are  no  problems — that  we 
have  never  been  more  prosperous  or 
more  strong.  By  mere  act  of  taking 
office  the  new  administration  cannot 
immediately  overcome  the  too  often 
recognized  complacency  induced  during 
recent  years.  The  President  thus  needs 
the  assistance  of  all  citizens,  and  cer- 
tainly women,  in  communicating  to  the 
American  people  a  sense  of  the  urgency 
of  his  program,   at  home   and   abroad. 


WHERE  DOES  AMERICAN  INTEREST 
IN  THE  WORLD  STRUGGLE  LIE? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  of  what  is  happening  today  all 
over  the  world,  and  problems  in  which 
many  millions  of  our  people  are  con- 
cerned, there  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  under  date  of  April  15, 
1961,  a  timely  editorial  entitled  'What 
Kind  of  Revolution  Are  We  Supposed 
To  Be  For?"  For  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing this  fine  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  additional  readers.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What   Kind    or    Revolution    Are    We   Sup- 
posed To  Be  For?' 

One  way  to  gain  unqualified  approval  with 
almost  any  group  of  Americans  is  to  say, 
with  a  tolerant  smile,  "The  United  States 
must  no  longer  be  allied  to  the  reactionary 
forces  in  the  world  but  must  participate  In 
the  revolution  which  is  springing  up  every- 
where, convincing  the  new  elements  that 
we  share  their  hopes  and  aspirations."  Re- 
cently Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles  Joined  this  chorus.  He  said  that 
we  must  not  be  "linked  with  the  forces  of 
reaction  and  stagnation."  but  must  par- 
ticipate In  the  eflfort  to  reform  the  world. 

The  only  trouble  with  remarks  like  these 
is  that,  despite  their  acceptance  in  the  best 
circles,  they  lack  definition.  They  are  loaded 
with  emotion,  but  light  on  facts.  For  one 
thing,  what  are  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
stagnation  to  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have  been  tied?  For  another,  what  are  the 
forces  of  reform  with  which  we  are  asked 
to  identify  ourselves?  For  a  third,  what  are 
we  supposed  to  do  to  be  saved? 

Well,  we  have  had  and.  unless  we  are 
crazy,  will  continue  to  have  relations  with 
our  European  and  Asiatic  friends  with  whom 
we  can  hardly  dispense  in  critical  times 
like  these.  Just  why  countries  like  Great 
Britain.  France.  Nationalist  China.  Belgium. 
West  Germany,  Japan,  or  Italy  are  supposed 
to  be  reactionary  and  stagnant  is  beyond 
us.  Yes,  some  of  them  have,  or  have  had 
colonies  in  which,  despite  conflicts  and  er- 
rors, the  people  are  generally  better  off  than 
they  were  before  the  arrival  of  the  "im- 
perialists." Would  it  be  wise  to  become  so 
outraged  at  discrimination  at  the  "white 
Imperialist"  country  club  that  we  throw 
over  oiu-  friends  and  make  our  political  bed 
with  people  who  eat  one  another? 

In  respect  to  Cuba  we  tried  to  get  right 
with  the  revolution  and  detach  ourselves 
from  the  brutal  tyrant  Batista.  Our  reward 
Is  a  Red  sat«llit«  under  Castro,  who  assures 
tis   that  the   so-called   free   world    will   soon 


go  down  in  defeat  before  the  rising  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr,  Bowles  agreed  that  "our  international 
interests  are  incompatible  with  the  global, 
long-range  objectives  of  Soviet  strategy." 
Unfortunately  Soviet  strategy  is  making 
good  use  of  elements  which  describe  them- 
selves as  the  forces  of  reform  and  revolution. 
They  have  made  it  appear  to  timid  Amer- 
icans that  our  image  is  so  bad  that,  unless 
we  get  Into  the  swing  of  things  and  picket 
our  own  embassies  In  revolutionary  areas, 
we  will  lose  the  cold  war, 

Obviously  we  can't  hope  to  compete  with 
the  Communist  conspirators  in  stirring  up 
ruckuses.  What  we  ought  to  do  Instead  Is 
look  abovit  a  little,  at  least  until  we  find  out 
Just  what  the  genuine  forces  of  reform  are 
after.  In  many  cases  it  will  appear  that  all 
they  want  is  to  be  as  mUch  like  us  as  possi- 
ble, to  share  our  freedom  and  our  economic 
progress.  When  the  rioters  and  the 
bearded  upstarts  have  shot  their  bolt — in 
Cuba,  Japan,  or  the  Congo — it  usually  turns 
out  that  the  Communist  hell  raisers  didn't 
have  the  box  office  which  Moscow  and  Its 
minions  had  claimed  for  them. 

Thus  In  the  case  of  Cuba  thousands  of 
exiles  are  now  urging  this  coxmtry  to  "do 
something" — not  to  "ride  with  the  Castro 
revolution"  but  to  get  rid  of  It.  In  the 
Congo  responsible  elements  form  a  confed- 
eration to  deal  with  the  Communist  threat — 
but,  instead  of  riding  with  their  successful 
revolution  against  colonialism,  we  lend  our 
planes  to  the  United  Nations  to  harass  it. 
The  effort  to  renew  the  outstanding  charges 
of  Soviet  aggression  In  Hungary  and  to 
initiate  proceedings  against  Communist 
genocide  in  Tibet  did  not  rate  so  much  as  a 
debate  in  the  United  Nations,  but  the  U.S. 
delegation  voted  to  tell  Portugal  off  for  the 
way  Its  African  colony  is  administered.  In 
Japan,  after  serious  Red-inspired  riots,  the 
Diet  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  sev- 
eral student  rioters,  inspired  by  the  Moral 
Rearmament  movement,  apologized  to  Jim 
Hagerty  for  mobbing  him  during  his  dis- 
astrous visit  to  Tokyo  last  year.  What  revo- 
lution should   we  have  Joined  there? 

What  all  this  comes  down  to  Is  the  sug- 
gestion that,  before  talking  about  forces  of 
stagnation  and  reaction  versus  the  bright 
banners  of  progress  and  reform,  It  Is  im- 
portant to  decide  which  is  which  and  where 
American  Interest  In  the  struggle  really  lies. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4884)  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  unemployed  parents,  and  for  other 
puiposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  April  6,  1&61,  pp.  6731-6733, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  on  the  report. 

There  were  no  major  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  in  re- 
gai-d  to  the  temporary  program  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistance  to  the  children 
of  needy  unemployed  persons  in  which 
the  Senate  yielded  to  the  House.  In  al- 
most all  instances  the  House  receded 
to  the  Senate  position,  with  these 
exceptions: 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  pro- 
vision which  requires  that  a  State  plan 
for  tlie  new  program  must  provide  that 
cooperative  arrangements  be  entered 
into  with  the  State  vocational  education 
agency  looking  toward  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  its  service  facilities  to  encourage 
retraining  of  the  unemployed  parent. 
The  program  will  last  for  a  14 -month 
period,  from  May  1,  1961,  through  June 
30,  1962,  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  accepted  a  Senate  amend- 
ment, with  a  modification,  postponing 
the  effective  date  of  the  provision 
whereby  there  will  be  no  withdrawing 
of  Federal  payments  because  of  such 
statutes  for  any  period  up  to  September 
1,  1962.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment. States  will  be  allowed  a  further 
period  in  which  study  may  be  given  to 
this  problem,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  working  out 
a  solution. 

The  Senate  receded  as  to  its  amend- 
ment which  would  have  changed  the 
name  of  the  "aid  to  dep>endent  chil- 
dren" to  "aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children."  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  conference  committee  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  looking  into  all  aspects  of  the 
aid  to  dep>endent  children  program  and 
that  the  approprlatene.ss  of  the  change 
of  name  will  be  thoroughly  explored  at 
that  time. 

With  those  exceptions.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  receded  to  the  Senate  position 
in  all  other  respects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  asking  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  question  be  put 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


NOMINATION  OF  JULIUS  C.  HOLMES 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  week  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  ordered  re- 
ported the  nomination  of  Julius  C. 
Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

When  this  nomination  is  considered  by 
the  Senate  it  is  my  intention  to  oppose 
Mr.  Holmes'  confirmation. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
by  both  congre.ssional  committees  and 
the    Attorney    General    of    the    United 
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States  about  the  need  for  higher  morals 
and  greater  integrity  in  private  industry. 

Yet  by  confirmin?  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Holmes  as  Ambassador  to  Iran  the 
Senate  will  be  placing  a  cloak  of  respect- 
ability upon  "shady  deals"  maneuvered 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fast  buck" 
when  such  shady  d(  als  involve  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Are  we  to  establLsh  a  lower  standard 
of  morals  for  Government  sei-vice  than 
is  required  of  private  industry? 

Can  either  the  Corigress  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  questionable  business  practices  while 
closing  our  eyes  to  "slick  deals"  involv- 
ing Grovenunent  officials? 

In  a  later  speech  n  opposition  to  this 
nomination  I  will  deal  more  specifically 
With  the  impropriety  of  some  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  financial  deals. 

I  shall  then  point  out  how  by  question- 
able maneuvering,  if  not  in  actual  viola- 
tion of  the  law .  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  asso- 
ciates pyramided  a  $101,000  investment 
into  a  quick  piofit  of  $3 ' 4  million. 

But  today  I  shall  merely  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  points  at  issue. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Holmes  and  his 
two  associates — Joseph  E.  Casey  and  E. 
Stanley  Klein — were  engaped  in  a  highly 
questionable  tanker  deal  in  which  they 
placed  the  making  of  "a  fast  buck"  above 
the  national  interest 

At  the  time  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  as- 
sociates purchased  eight  tankers  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  there  was  a 
law  prohibiting  their  sale  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  foreign-owned  or  foreign-con- 
trolled companies.  It  was  likewise  illegal 
for  an  American  company  purchasing 
these  tankers  from  the  Government  to 
resell  them  to  foi-eign -owned  or  foreign- 
controlled  companies  without  having  ob- 
tained the  prior  approval  of  the  Maritime 
Commission.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision was  to  guarantee  that  these 
tankers  would  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  U.S.  Government 

By  circumventing  the  law.  or  at  least 
the  intent  of  the  law.  Mr.  Holmes  and 
his  two  associates  sold  all  of  these  tank- 
ers to  companies  which  were  both  for- 
eign-owned and  foreign-controlled. 

Mr.  Holmes  tries  to  claim  that  they 
did  get  the  approval  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  but  every  member  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  emphatically  de- 
nied when  testifying  under  oath  before 
a  senatorial  committee  that  any  notice 
had  been  given  concerning  the  proposed 
sale  or  that  any  approval  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

I  quote  the  Hoey  committee's  report 
confirming  this  statement: 

There  is  no  credible  evidence  that  Mr. 
Morris  or  any  other  representative  of  the 
United  Tanker  Corp.  group  made  a  complete 
disclosure  to  the  Commission  concerning  the 
arrangements  between  the  Casey  group  and 
the  United  Tanker  group  which  were  entered 
Into  as  early  as  January  l'^48. 

What  is  even  worse,  one  of  these  eight 
tankers,  the  Ketileman  Hills,  which  the 
Holmes-Casey  group  turned  over  to  a 
foreign  owned  and  controlled  company 
was  subsequently  leased  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  tanker  was  then  used  by  Rus- 
sia for  the  purpose  of  transporting  oil 


from  Rumania  to  p>orts  in  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Holmes  tries  to  shrug  off  respon- 
sibility for  what  this  foreign  owned  com- 
pany did  with  the  tanker  after  his  com- 
pany sold  it.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  tanker  came  into  the 
possession  of  these  foreign  owners  as 
the  result  of  highly  irregular,  if  not 
actually  illegal,  maneuvering  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  associates. 

The  Hoey  subcommittee  which  investi- 
gated these  sales  in  1952  strongly  de- 
nounced these  transactions  as  moially 
wrong  and  clearly  in  violation  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  law. 

Mr.  Holmes  and  his  two  associates,  in 
violation  of  the  clear  intent  of  the  law 
and  without  taking  any  financial  risk 
at  all  received  $150,000  clear  profit  for 
each  tanker  they  turned  over  to  this  for- 
eign group.  Therefore,  they  cannot 
dodge  some  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pened. 

The  most  bitter  denunciation  of  this 
transaction  whereby  one  of  these  tank- 
ers was  chartered  to  Soviet  Russia  for 
use  in  transporting  oil  to  Communist 
China  anc'  North  Korea  came  from 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  and  General  George  Marshall. 

Beginning  with  October  1949  and  ex- 
tending through  October  1950  they  wrote 
a  series  of  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  bitterly  denouncing  the  use  of 
these  American  tankers  to  transpKjrt 
Russian  oil  and  emphasized  that  .such 
action  was  definitely  detrimental  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  until  December  1950.  6 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  that  the  use  of  these  vessels  in 
Russian  trade  was  stopped. 

Now.  what  excuse  did  Mr.  Holmes  and 
his  two  associates  give  for  selling  this 
tanker,  the  Kettleman  Hills,  and  two 
other  tankers  to  this  foreign  owned  and 
foreign  controlled  company? 

They  said  they  considered  the  com- 
pany to  which  they  sold  the  tanker.s — 
the  United  Tanker  Corp. — to  be  an 
American  owned  and  controlled  company 
becaiLse  the  company  had  only  four 
stockholders,  three  of  whom  were  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Therefore  they  reasoned 
that  the  company  was  75  percent  Ameri- 
can owned  and  controlled. 

What  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Casey,  and  Mr. 
Klein  did  not  disclose  was  that  this 
company — the  United  Tanker  Corp. — at 
the  time  they  exercised  the  option  to 
buy  these  tankers  was  capitalized  for 
$2,500,006.  Of  this  $2,500,006  capital- 
ization the  one  foreign  stockholder,  a 
Chinese  citizen.  owTied  $2,500,000  while 
the  three  Americans  had  invested  in  the 
company  exactly  $2  each  or  a  total  of  $6. 

How  naive  can  any  man  be?  By  what 
line  of  reasoning  can  anyone  with  a 
straight  face  claim  that  three  men  with 
a  total  investment  of  only  $6  in  a  $2.- 
500,006  corporation  can  control  its 
Of>eration?  As  if  this  claim  were  not 
ridiculous  enough  it  developed  that  the 
foreign  stockholders  had  an  option  to 
bu>-  even  this  small  amount  of  stock 
from  these  Americans  at  a  price  of 
$10,000  for  each  man. 

Obviously,  these  three  men  merely  got 
$10,000  each  for  the  use  of  their  names 


just  as  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  two  asso- 
ciates got  $150,000  per  tanker  for  the  use 
of  their  names  in  getting  title  to  three 
tankers  from  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  them  over  to  this 
foreign  group. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  many 
fiim.sy  excuses  advanced  by  Mr.  Holmes 
and  his  associates  to  justify  the  series 
of  shady  and  highly  irregular  proce- 
dures surrounding  many  of  the  trans- 
actions involved  in  the  purchase  of  eight 
tankers.  eveiT  one  of  which  was  ulti- 
mately transferred  to  foreign  owned  and 
controlled  companies.  All  of  these 
transfers  were  made  without  the  legal 
appioval  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

I  will  discu.ss  these  transactions  in 
greater  detail  when  we  consider  the 
nomination,  but  today  I  shall  close  by 
reading  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Hoey 
subcommittee  which  investigated  these 
transactions.  Tlie  Hoey  subcommittee 
report  was  filed  on  May  29,  1952.  I 
quote  from  the  reF>ort: 

The  clear  and  stated  purpose  In  selling 
surplus  tankers  under  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  was  to  develop  and  maintain  an 
efficient  and  adequate  American-owned  mer- 
chant marine.  In  the  opiialon  of  the  sub- 
committee, It  was  never  the  intent  of  the 
law  to  allow  this  type  of  profit  grabbing  in 
the  allocation  or  sale  of  Government -owned 
surplus  tankers. 

Furthermore,  representatives  of  both  the 
National  Tanker  Corp.  and  the  United 
Tanker  Corp.,  In  their  negotiations  with 
the  Maritime  Conimlssion  which  resulted 
in  United  obtaining  control  of  the  three 
tankers,  did  not  disclose  the  complete  facts 
concerning  the  transactions  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Between  July  1949  and  May  1950.  two 
American -flag  tankers  owned  by  subsidiaries 
of  the  United  Tanker  Corp.  and  the  China 
International  Foundation,  Inc.,  were  char- 
tered to  the  Soviet  Government  and  car- 
ried six  cargoes  of  petroleum  and  other  oil 
products  between  Constanza,  Rumania,  and 
Communist  ports  In  North  China,  North 
Korea,  and  Siberia. 

The  subcommittee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
no  American-flag  vessels  should  have  en- 
gaged In  the  Communist  oil  trade.  These 
were  the  only  American-flag  vessels  known 
to  have  been  trafficking  In  the  Communist 
oil  trade  at  that  time,  and  it  Is  paradoxical 
that  other  vessels  of  the  United  fleet  were 
making  substantial  proflts  In  the  carriage  of 
ECA  oil  during  the  same  period  that  these 
two  vessels  were  engaged  in  Communist 
trade. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  entire  Investigation  has  demonstrated 
to  the  subcommittee  how  various  groups  of 
shrewd  and  calculating  businessmen  and  at- 
torneys, through  an  Intricate  series  of  cor- 
porate and  financial  transactions,  were  able 
to  realize  substantial  proflts  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  and  mismanage- 
ment which  marked  the  administration  of 
the  surplus  ship  disposal  program  by  the  old 
Maritime  Commission. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  with  this 
statement: 

The  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
violations  of  the  civil  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  In  these  tanker 
transactions  to  warrant  prompt  action  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  addition  the 
concealment  and  misrepresentation  of  perti- 
nent facts  by  various  officers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  firms  Involved  in  this  Inquiry  In 
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their  dealings  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion leads  the  subcommittee  to  believe  that 
various  criminal  statutes  may  have  been 
violated  by  these  individuals. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  was  a  unanimous  report  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Cltde  R.  Hoet, 

Chairman. 
John  L.  McClellan. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Thom.\s  R.  Underwood. 
Joseph  R  McC.irtht. 
Karl  E  Mundt. 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

I  think  the  Washington  Post  in  its  edi- 
torial of  February  22,  1952,  best  summed 
up  this  transaction  when  it  said; 

The  Involved  surplus  ship  negotiations  of 
Joseph  E.  Casey  and  his  associates  seem  to 
fall  somewhere  In  between  what  Is  legal  and 
what  Is  proper.  The  Inquiry  by  the  Senate 
investigating  committee  may  not  show  that 
the  Casey  group  actually  violated  the  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  procedure  whereby 
great  profits  were  realized  on  transactions 
which  resulted  In  American  surplus  tankers 
ending  up  under  the  control  of  foreign- 
financed  corporations  will  strike  at  least 
some  persons  as  a  slick  deal. 

Mr.  President,  Iran  is  a  very  important 
country.  It  is  located  in  one  of  the 
world's  most  sensitive  areas.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  U.S.  Government  be 
represented  at  this  important  post  by  an 
Ambassador  whose  integrity  is  above 
reproach. 

Any  Individual  who  was  connected 
with  a  financial  transaction  which  was 
widely  recognized  as  a  "slick  deal"  by 
"shrewd  and  calculating  businessmen" 
is  not  such  a  man. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  State.s 
an  excellent  message  recommending  cer- 
tain needed  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
conflict-of-interest  problem.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  emphasizes  to  Con- 
gress and  to  all  Government  officials  the 
importance  of  establishing  high  moral 
standards  in  Government.  I  shall  read 
excerpts  from  this  excellent  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

There  can  be  no  dissent  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  ofRcials  must  act  with  unwalv- 
erlng  Integrity,  absolute  Impartiality,  and 
complete  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
This  principle  must  be  followed  not  only 
In  reality  but  In  appearance.  For  the  basis 
of  effective  government  Is  public  confidence, 
and  that  confidence  Is  endangered  when 
ethical  standards  falter  or  appear  to  falter. 

In  concluding  his  message,  Pi-esident 
Kennedy  said: 

Ultimately,  high  ethical  standards  can  be 
maintained  only  if  the  leaders  of  Govern- 
ment provide  a  personal  example  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  service  and  exercise  their 
leadership  to  develop  in  all  Government  em- 
ployees an  increasing  sensitivity  to  the  ethi- 
cal and  moral  conditions  imposed  by  public 
service.  Their  own  conduct  must  be  above 
reproach. 

I  know  of  no  stronger  statement  which 
could  be  made  against  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Holmes.  Certainly  his  conduct 
was  not  above  reproach. 


April  27 


THE  LESSONS  OF  CUBA 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  of  examination  and  self-examina- 


tion of  the  events  in  Cuba,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  those  of  us  who  hereto- 
fore have  spoken  on  the  subject  should 
make  clear  our  present  position.  Happi- 
ly, we  are  relieved  of  the  worry  about 
France,  and  can  turn  again  to  the  Cuban 
situation. 

A  serious  reverse  was  suffered  by  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere when  the  Cuban  patriots  were 
repulsed  on  the  shores  of  Cuba.  But  the 
President  has  made  clear,  in  his  historic 
address  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  that — 

The  Cuban  people  have  not  yet  spoken 
their  final  piece. 

Neither  have  we,  because,  as  the  Presi- 
dent also  said  : 

We  do  not  intend  to  abandon  Cuba  to  the 
Communists. 

From  our  experiences  in  Cuba  we  can 
learn  some  valuable  lessons. 

First  and  foremost,  a  high  order  of  na- 
tional and  partisan  discipline  is  now 
called  for.  It  is  not  a  time  for  angry 
postmortems  on  blunders.  President 
Eisenhower,  Vice  President  Nixon,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  Senator  Morton,  Sen- 
ator Dirksen,  and  Representative  Halleck 
have  made  this  admirably  clear  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world,  in  the  name  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Full  opportunity 
must  be  afforded  our  Government  to 
take  stock  of  our  own  situation,  and. 
through  channels  readily  available,  to 
evaluate  the  situation  in  the  19  other 
American  republics,  and  to  determine 
the  significance  of  the  Cuban  episode  in 
respect  to  the  entire  cold  war  struggle 
in  this  hemisphere.  Certainly  this  is  not 
a  time  for  precipitate  action. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  yield  to  the 
perfectly  natural  impulse  to  seek, 
by  whatever  means  required,  to  rid  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  the  threat  of  the 
Communist-oriented  Castro  regime.  But 
such  a  policy  would  also  prove  to  be 
shortsighted  and  unwise.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  so  clearly  and  porten- 
tously: 

A  nation  of  Cuba's  size  Is  less  a  threat  to 
our  survival  than  it  Is  a  base  for  subverting 
the  survival  of  other  free  nations  throughout 
the  hemisphere.  It  Is  not  primarily  our  In- 
terest, our  security,  but  theirs  which  Is  now 
today  In  ever  greater  peril.  It  Is  for  their 
safety  as  well  as  our  own  that  we  must  show 
our  will. 

Mr.  President,  the  will  of  a  great  na- 
tion should  not  be  manifested  by  pre- 
cipitate action.  Instead,  its  will  must  be 
shown  with  wisdom,  as  well  as  with 
power  and  purpose,  as  befits  a  great  na- 
tion. The  administration  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  this.  It  is  already 
clear  that  the  administration  will  not 
yield  to  any  temptation  that  will  inter- 
fere with  that  opportunity,  and  will  not 
renounce,  as  the  President  reminded  our 
neighbors,  freedom  of  action  essential  to 
our  "primary  obligations  which  are  the 
security  of  our  Nation  if  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  should  fail  to  meet  their 
conmiitments  against  outside  Communist 
penetration."  So  the  first  lesson  Is  that 
at  this  time  our  Nation  should  act  wise- 
ly—not precipitately— at  a  time  which 
we  choose,  not  at  a  time  when  we  may 
feel  that  we  are  being  z-ushed  to  take 
action. 


Second,  It  would  be  unwise  and  would 
hamper  our  own  national  Interests  If 
Congress  were  to  undertake  a  public  in- 
vestigation of  the  CIA.  The  President 
has  acted  with  propriety  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  high-level  review  body  "for 
a  Government-wide  study  of  paramili- 
tary operations  within  the  Government" 
to  be  heavily  concentrated  on  the  CIA. 
General  Taylor.  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy, Admiral  Burke,  and  CIA  Director 
Dulles  comprise  a  body  which  should 
adequately  as.sure  the  country  that  the 
review  will  be  thorough  and  meaningful 
and  will,  I  believe,  be  undertaken  with- 
out reservations. 

This  certainly  does  not  exclude  the 
consideration  of  the  desirability  of  a 
joint  congressional  committee,  similar  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
to  oversee  the  operations  of  the  CIA,  sub- 
ject to  the  full  safeguarding  of  security. 
That,  too.  should  be  done  without  our 
engaging  in  a  process  of  washing  our 
linen  in  public,  with  the  accompanying 
embarrassment  arising  from  a  public  in- 
vestigation. This  means  that  the  CIA 
should  not  bo  made  the  subject  of  a  pub- 
lic investigation. 

In  addition  to  this  self-examination. 
I  beheve  there  are  two  areas  in  which 
we  can  also  help  meet  with  vigor  and 
vision  the  Cuban  challenge. 

First.  We   must   concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  activities  that  will  implement 
the  Presidents  Latin  American  develop- 
ment program,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.   An  auspicious  start  has  been  made 
by  the  House,  led  by  its  appropriations 
subcommittee — heretofore  unfriendly  to 
foreign    aid — which    now    has    granted 
fully    the    President's    request    for    $500 
million  to  launch  the  project,  plus  an- 
other $100  million  to  help  Chile  recover 
from  last  years  disastrous  eaithquake. 
I   have   urged   that   the    18   principal 
European  nations  and  Canada,  that  are 
parties  to  the  OECD,  which  the  United 
States  has  already  joined,  should  make 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  its  first  part- 
nership   effort,    thereby    doubling     the 
available  resources  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  economic  development  in  Latin 
America.     I  think  they   will   do  that — 
in  view  of  the   way  I  have  seen  their 
interests  manifested  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  the  NATO  parliamentar- 
ians.    It  is  essential  that  this  initiative 
be  forwarded  and  that  tlie  prospective 
program  be  doubled  in  money  and  man- 
power, so  that  barriers  to  expansion  of 
Latin    American    exports    be    lifted    in 
Western  Euiope  and   that   the  private 
economy    in   Western    Europe    and   the 
United  States  be  effectively  tied  into  the 
total    effort.     Every   expert    points   out 
that  if  Communist-oriented  Castroism  is 
to  find  any  important  support  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  It  will  be  because 
of  the  failure  to  develop  adequately  and 
in   time    the    trade,   health,    education, 
water  and  soil  resources,  land  use  and 
other     economic    potentials    of     Latin 
America.     In  addition,  the  emphasis  on 
self-help   in   the   Alliance  for  Progress 
should  convince  the  other  American  re- 
publics that  we  are  a  partner,  not  a 
patron.    For  the  people  of  Cuba  them- 
selves, the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  su- 
premely   important.    They    must    have 
aid  for  adequate  economic  development 
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and  economic  justice.  They  can  get 
the.se  and  we  can  help  enormously  with- 
out the  totalitarian  regime  which  they 
are  now  suffering.  TTie  Alliance  for 
Progress  should  certainly  be  available 
to  them  as  they  throw  off  the  Castro 
dictatorship.  The  Castro  regime  prom- 
ises them  only  lower  living  standards, 
deprivation  of  their  liberties  and  will 
confine  Cuba  more  and  more  to  the  low 
estate  in  terms  of  its  economy  and  the 
enjoyment  of  life  by  its  people — con- 
ditions so  typical  of  a  Communist  satel- 
lite. We  mu.st  make  clear  that  we  are 
opposed  to  dictatorships  of  the  left  as 
well  as  to  dictatorships  of  the  right. 

Second.  We  must  preserve  the  opF>or- 
tunity  to  proceed  multilaterally.  We 
must  constantly  keep  before  the  eyes  of 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  tyranny  of  Castroism, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  rec- 
ognize It  as  the  threat  it  is  to  their  own 
freedom  and  security,  and  will  meet 
their  commitments  to  defend  the  hemi- 
sphere against  Communist  subversion. 
I  beheve  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  other  American  Republics  will  recog- 
nize, first,  that  the  Communists  will  use 
the  doctrine  of  nonintervention  to  mask 
their  subversive  purposes;  and,  second, 
that  the  size  and  weight  of  the  Com- 
munist-furnished arms  makes  the 
Ca.stro  regime  far  more  of  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  other  Repubhcs  in 
Latin  America  than  had  been  realized. 
All  the  American  Republics  must  recog- 
nize the  juridical  as  well  as  the  moral 
propriety  of  invoking  the  authority  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance  of  September  2.  1947 — 
the  Rio  Pact,  which,  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  tantamount  to  the 
NATO  Alliance — as  implemented  by  the 
Declaration  of  Solidarity  adopted  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  at  Caracas — 
the  Caracas  Declaration — on  March  28, 
1954.  A  role  in  the  informational  part 
of  this  process  may  well  become  a  most 
vital  function  of  the  refugees  from  Cuba 
and  may  be  very  significant  to  the  ulti- 
mate course  of  events. 

I  point  out  again  that  article  6  of  the 
Rio  Pact  speaks  precisely  of  the  inviola- 
bility and  integrity  of  the  "sovereignty 
or  political  indeF)endence  of  any  Amer- 
ican State"  being  "affected  by  any  fact 
or  .situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America."  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances "the  organ  of  consultation 
shall  meet  immediately,  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  continent."  The  deci-sion 
may  be  taken  by  two-thirds  of  the  sig- 
natory States  that  have  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  may  result  in  "recall  of 
chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions:  breaking 
of  diplomatic  relations:  breaking  of 
consular  relations;  partial  or  complete 
interruption  of  economic  relations  or  of 
rail,  sea,  air,  postal  telegraph,  and  ra- 
diotelephonic  or  radiotelegraphic  com- 
munications; and  u.se  of  armed  forces." 
Only  as  to  the  use  of  its  own  armed 
forces  is  such  a  decision  not  binding  on 
every  signatory  State.  The  other  sanc- 
tions must  be  applied,  if  voted  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.    It  is  a  very 


tight  treaty;  and  only  two-thiids  of  the 
nations  participating  are  needed  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  operation. 

This  treaty  is  supplemented  by  the 
Caracas  Declaration,  which  says: 

The  domination  or  control  of  the  political 
Institutions  of  any  American  State  by  the 
international  Communist  movement,  ex- 
tending into  this  hemisphere  a  political  sys- 
tem of  an  extracontinental  power,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  Independence  of  the  American 
State,  endangering  the  peace  of  America. 

The  signatories  to  the  Rio  Pact  are 
all  the  21  American  Republics.  Those 
represented  at  Caracas  were  the  same, 
with  reservations  only  on  the  part  of 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  right 
to  expect  that,  at  the  proper  time,  enough 
of  the  signatories  to  the  Rio  Pact,  rec- 
ognizing the  immediate  and  present 
threat  ix>sed  by  Castroism  to  freedom  in 
the  hemisphere  and — and  I  emphasize 
this — to  their  own  .security,  w-ill  make  the 
Rio  Pact  effective  in  this  instance. 

In  the  tradition  of  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy — as  5pon.sored  by  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg — in  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  I  urge  support  for 
the  balanced  approach  that  I  have  here 
described.  I  hope  vei-y  much  that  this 
may  also  be  the  view  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "A  Policy  on  Cuba, '  from  the  New- 
York  Times  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Policy  on  Cuba 

What  next  in  Cuba?  The  Cuban  exiles 
have  been  defeated  militarily  and  the  United 
States,  which  supported  them,  has  suffered  a 
political  defeat.  However,  history  is  not  like 
a  boxing  match  or  a  baseball  game.  It  flows 
like  a  river.  The  United  States  and  Cuba 
are  too  much  Intertwined  by  history,  geog- 
raphy, econoniics,  and  strategy  to  be  sepa- 
rated. Cuba  has  been  caught  up  in  the 
vast  storm  of  the  cold  war.  All  the  forces 
unleashed  by  the  Cuban  revolution  are  still 
operating. 

Therefore,  something  has  to  happen,  and 
the  Instinct  Is  to  say:  something  has  to  be 
done.  The  first  thing  to  recognize  Is  that 
whatever  Is  done  should  not  be  done  hastily. 
There  must  be  no  repetition  of  the  in- 
credibly inefficient  intelligence  analysis  of 
the  Cuban  situation  which  preceded  last 
weeks  fiasco.  To  those  who  knew  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  and  knew  the  formidable 
strength  of  the  leaders  and  their  regime, 
the  outcome  of  such  an  invasion  attempt 
W.1S  inevitable.  And  even  had  it  succeeded, 
the  CIA  concept  of  putting  in  a  right-wing 
government  that  would  have  been  branded 
as  .'I  Yankee  creation  was  dreadfully  wrong. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  step  must  be  to 
reorganize  the  personnel  and  methods  of 
the  Federal  officials  dealing  with  the  Cuban 
problem  today  Any  policy,  any  action  to 
be  taken  in  the  future  must  be  based  on 
an  acctirate  assessment  of  the  situation. 

There  are  certain  developments  that 
would  force  the  United  States  to  act;  and 
such  action  would  be  fully  understood  by 
the  world  at  large.  If  the  Russians,  for  in- 
stance, were  to  set  up  missile  bases  or  move 
in  with  a  dangerous  degree  of  military  sup- 
port; if  Americans  were  killed  and  the  lives 
of  the  remaining  Americans  were  Jeop- 
ardized; if  Premier  Castro  were  to  attack 
Guantanamo  Bay  or  mount  military  in- 
vasions against  his  Caribbean  neighbors — 
In  such  cases  the  United  States   would,  of 


course,  have  to  intervene  directly,  and 
presumably  so  would  other  members  of  thA. 
Organization  of  American  States.  \ 

Barring  such  obviously  dangerous,  al- 
though unlikely,  developments,  the  United 
States  should  not  Intervene.  Why  not?  The 
grave  political  consequences;  the  blow  to  the 
moral  standards  and  principles  by  which 
we  live  and  which  are  a  source  of  strength 
in  the  cold  war;  the  fact  that  armed  inter- 
vention witliout  the  clearest  provocation 
would  reduce  our  policies  to  a  crude  con- 
test In  power  politics;  the  loss  of  needed 
allies;  the  perilous  International  complica- 
tions— these  are  the  results  that  would  flow 
from  such  armed  intervention  by  the  Unit«d 
States  In  Cuba. 

Even  more  basic  than  our  differences  in 
economic  system  is  our  philosophic  differ- 
ence with  the  Communists:  We  believe  In 
freedom  and  the  rule  of  law  among  indi- 
viduals and  among  nations.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  what  America  stands  for  In  the 
world,  and  it  Is  our  greatest  source  of 
strength.     We  must   preserve  It. 

The  hegemony  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  threatened  for  the 
first  time  in  a  century.  It  can  only  be  de- 
fended by  a  positive,  creative  policy,  one  that 
builds.  Of  course,  we  are  strong  enough  to 
crush  the  Castro  regime,  but  to  do  so  by 
force  would  lose  us  far  more  than  we  could 
gain.  It  is  hard  to  be  patient  under  such 
provocation  and  defeat  as  we  have  experi- 
enced. Yet  it  Is  the  mark  of  true  strength 
to  take  both  defeat  and  victory  in  one's 
stride. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  is  not  Cuba  by 
herself,  btit  Cuba  as  a  possible  model  for 
other  revolutions,  and  Cuba  as  a  base  for 
the  spread  of  anti-Yankee  or  communistic 
doctrines.  How  to  counter  the  creeping  sub- 
version of  the  totalitarlans  is  the  great 
problem  for  the  free  world,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy has  recognized.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
adopting  their  methods.  That  would  be  to 
surrender. 

Defend  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Continue  by  all  legal  means  to  encourage 
the  anti-Batista,  antl-Castro  Cuban  exiles  in 
their  determination  to  establish  a  free  and 
democratic  regime  with  social  Justice.  They 
must  not  be  abandoned. 

Above  all.  prove — by  deeds  not  Just  words — 
that  we  are  determined  to  support  the  de- 
mands for  social  reforms  throughout  Latin 
America;  that  we  are  not  merely  anti-Com- 
munist: that  we  will  oppose  right-wing  re- 
actionary military  dictatorships  as  we  do  left- 
wing,  communistic  dictatorships;  that  we 
ask  partnership  and  cooperation,  not  sub- 
servience. This  Is  the  only  kind  of  inter- 
vention that  can  permanently  succeed  in 
Latin  America. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  subject  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  There  are  several  bills 
pending,  on  this  subject,  and  notwith- 
standing what  a  specific  bill  might  be 
numbered  or  might  contain,  the  end  re- 
sult will  be  eventual  Federal  domination 
of  our  system  of  public  education  and  the 
absorption  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  one  of  the  last  remaining  privileges 
of  home  or  self-rule  and  determination. 
For  the  Congress  now  to  acquiesce  to  the 
pressure  demands  against  which  it  has 
stood  so  firmly,  and  rightly  so,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  will  mesui 
complete  capitulation  against  the  will 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizenry  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  will  clearly 
show  that  it  is  not  local  school  boards, 
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not  the  municipal  or  county  govern- 
ments, nor  even  the  State  governments 
that  are  demanding  that  the  Federal 
Government  wedge  its  way  into  this  field. 
And  for  those  few  who  have  yielded  and 
subscribed  to  the  philosophy.  "Let  the 
Federal  Government  do  it  and  relieve  us 
of  the  cost,"  they  speak  with  inconsider- 
ate tongues  and  blindness  over  their 
eyes. 

Mr.  President,  none  but  the  blind  will 
deny  that,  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  pay  the  piper,  it  is  most  certainly 
going  to  call  the  tune.  There  was  a 
salutary  lesson  on  this  subject  back  in 
1959,  when  several  leading  institutions 
of  higher  learning  refused  to  accept  Fed- 
eral moneys  under  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1958  because  of  certain  federally 
imposed  requirements.  Dr.  Griswold, 
president  of  Yale,  one  of  the  universities 
involved,  expressed  the  views  of  that  uni- 
versity in  this  manner: 

Such  restriction  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  oppressive  religious  and  political  test 
oaths  of  history,  which  were  used  as  a  means 
of  exercising  control  over  the  educational 
process  by  church  and  state. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  sides  in  this  past 
controversy,  but  simply  to  use  it  as  an 
illustration.  It  does  seem  that  both  par- 
ties were  acting  within  a  reasonable  con- 
cept of  duty.  The  two  universities,  on 
the  one  hand,  were  perfectly  within  their 
rights  to  reject  the  funds  and  to  guard 
jealously  their  freedom  from  the  politi- 
cal dictates  of  the  state.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  was  certainly  also 
well  within  its  rights  in  saying  that  it 
will  not  use  its  governmental  power  to 
lay  taxes  upon  all  the  people  and  then 
use  the  money  collected  to  subsidize 
those  people  who  believe  in  or  teach  the 
overthrow  of  the  very  Government  that 
is  supporting  them. 

In  any  event,  it  is  foolish  to  suppose 
that  the  state  will  do  such  a  thing. 
Sometimes  it  might  be  reasonable  in 
what  it  asks;  sometimes  it  might  not  be. 
but  again,  if  the  state  is  going  to  pay 
the  piper,  it  is  most  certainly  going  to 
call  the  tune. 

The  vision  of  the  great  many  who 
advocate  that  the  Federal  Government 
come  to  the  aid  and  succor  of  our  educa- 
tional system  runs  only  so  far  as  to  see 
that  the  system  is  in  need  of  money  and 
that  the  Federal  Treasury  is  large.  They 
delude  themselves  into  thinking  that 
somehow  they  can  tap  this  cornucopia 
and  pay  no  price  for  it. 

The  community  of  taxpayers  through- 
out the  Nation  has  provided  well  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  The 
diversity  of  local  school  boards,  of  local 
governmental  bodies,  provides  that  these 
schools  shall  not  be  run  on  monolithic 
lines;  some  have  more  reasonable  re- 
strictions put  upon  them  by  those  who 
support  them  than  do  other  like  institu- 
tions, but  all  of  them,  let  it  be  noted,  are 
beholden  to  the  public  that  pays  the  lo- 
cal taxes,  and  therefore  to  the  political 
agents  of  the  local  public.  Manifestly  a 
great  danger  lurks  in  a  single  state,  the 
Federal  Government,  providing  money 
for  all  schools  over  the  Nation.  For 
them  diversity  will  be  lost,  all  eventually 
must  conform  to  a   national  standard. 


and  there  will  be  lost  that  freedom  which 
is  most  prized. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    UNAVOIDABLK 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  those 
who  decry  the  suggestion  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  will  bring  about  Federal 
control  and  restrictions.  Let  us  exam- 
ine just  two  of  the  proposed  bills.  In 
one.  S.  1021,  I  read  that  ftmds  would  be 
provided  for  teachers'  salaries  and  school 
construction  and.  now  hear  this,  and 
penalties  would  be  provided  for  States 
whose  school  effort  does  not  increase 
each  year  at  a  predetermined  national 
percentage.  In  S.  8,  if  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  is  correct,  funds 
would  be  available  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  school  construction  and.  now  here 
it  is  again,  penalties  for  States  whose 
school  effort  falls  below  the  national 
average.  Mr.  President,  rightly  so,  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  loans,  grants,  or  gifts  of  money 
for  any  program  without  placing  restric- 
tions according  to  national  goals  or  na- 
tional standards:  and  in  what  other 
light  or  manner.  Mr.  President,  can  any- 
one but  the  blind  see  that  these  national 
goals  and  standards  are  nothing  more 
than  Federal  controls?  The  majority 
of  these  pressure  groups  who  so  strongly 
advocate  Federal  aid  to  education  say 
they  are  shocked  by  such  acca'^ations 
and  statements.  They  say.  have  no  fear, 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  dictate 
to  us  and  our  schools  will  continue  to 
operate  in  complete  local  indei>endence 
and  freedom.  But  now.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  look  at  the  record  and  listen  to 
talk  out  of  the  other  side  of  their 
mouths.  Increasingly,  there  have  been 
voices  within  the  educational  profession 
that  say  "local  control  of  education  has 
clearly  outlived  its  usefulness  on  the 
American  scene"  and  that  "the  United 
States  is  inexorably  moving  toward  a 
national  syst<-'m  of  education."  An  edi- 
torial in  a  leading  journal  of  school  ad- 
ministration stated  that  "the  national 
welfare  demands  the  national  system  of 
education."  And  yet,  Mr.  President, 
these  very  same  people  say  Federal  aid 
to  education  would  not  bring  Federal 
controL 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    MORE    ABLE 

Mr.  President,  total  State  allocations 
of  UJS.  grant-in-aid  programs  for  fiscal 
1960  amounted  to  $9,164,632,000.  Pro- 
vided there  are  expansions  of  some  of 
the  existing  programs  and  making  a 
conservative  allowance  for  suggested 
new  program."^,  if  adopted,  there  is  a  good 
prospect  that  total  grants  will  pass  an 
unprecedented  high  of  $10  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  becoming  alarmed.  They 
are  tired  of  their  Federal  Government 
habitually  operating  in  deficit  financing. 
They  see  clearly  an  annual  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  exceeding  $10 
billion  cont;\ining  some  items  they 
have  not  asked  for  but  which  have  been, 
or  arc  about  to  be,  forced  upon  them. 
They  have  watched,  with  much  alarm, 
our  gold  reserves  being  depleted  to  a  dan- 
gerously low  level;  they  know  that  the 
Federal  Government's  annual  cost  of 
money  which  it  has  bonowed  to  finance 


its  operations.  Including  some  of  these 
grants-in-aid  programs,  has  risen  to 
nearly  $9  billion,  or  1 1  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar,  and  which  now  stands  as  the 
second  highest  annual  expenditure,  or 
more  than  one-fifth  of  our  total  major 
national  security  cost. 

I  submit  that  the  States  and  local 
governments  are  in  a  much  better  finan- 
cial position  to  bear  any  needed  increase 
for  educational  facilities  and  teachei-s' 
salaries  than  is  the  Federal  Government, 
and  furthermore  that  they  have  been 
and  are  willing  to  bear  that  responsibility 
in  accordance  with  local  needs  and  with- 
out the  Federal  dictates  to  national 
conformity. 

Comparative  data  indicate  that  Fed- 
eral taxes  have  mcreased  more  steeply: 
are  now  levied  at  far  higher  rates,  and 
have  become  moie  burdensome,  than 
State  and  local  taxes.  Federal  taxes 
multiplied  20  times  between  1927  and 
1959;  State  and  local  taxes  5  times. 
The  burden  of  State  and  local  taxes — 
as  a  percent  of  national  uicome — has 
barely  risen,  while  the  burden  of  Federal 
taxes  multiplied  more  than  four  times. 
The  Federal  Goveinment  uses  consump- 
tion taxes  far  less  than  any  other  major 
country,  and  has  left  this  field  largely  to 
State  and  local  governments.  State  and 
local  governments  have  ample  leeway  to 
use  these  and  other  taxes — with,  of 
course,  the  con.sent  of  their  citizens.  It 
is  true  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  superior  tax  and  debt  incurring  capac- 
ity because  of  its  ability  to  increase  debts 
without  direct  recourse  to  the  vote  of  the 
people.  State  and  local  governments, 
of  course,  are  more  directly  dependent 
UF>on  specific  approval  by  their  citizens. 
Here  is  where  so  many  are  misled,  for 
when  the  Federal  Government  uses  that 
power  to  incrca.se  its  debt  without  ap- 
proval of  the  voters  it  simply  saddles 
that  debt  right  back  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  voters  and  they  have  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  The  Federal  debt  multi- 
plied 15  times  between  1927  and  1959 
and  the  State  and  local  government  only 
4  times.  State  and  local  government 
debt  declined  as  a  r>ercent  of  national 
Income  while  the  burden  of  the  Federal 
Government  debt  multiplied  more  than 
three  times.  Interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  now  accounts  for  over  10  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget;  interest  on  State 
and  local  debt  equals  only  3  percent  of 
State  and  local  general  expenditures. 

CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE 

The  charge  that  State  and  local  school 
districts  have  been  and  are  unable  to 
provide  the  necessary  increase  in  num- 
bers of  classrooms  to  accommodate  the 
rapid  increase  in  school  enrollment  is 
without  foundation  and  greatly  exag- 
gerated. According  to  the  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  it  was  indicated  that  during 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  there  would  be 
built  607,600  classrooms  to  take  care  of 
added  enrollment,  replacement  of  ob- 
solete facihties,  and  the  existing  back- 
log. This  suggests  a  need  for  annual 
construction  of  60,760  classrooms.  This 
same  report  also  reveals  that  the  average 
annual  rate  of  classroom  construction 
for  the  last  5  years  have  been  nearly 
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70,000.  It  would  appear  then  that  the 
current  level  of  classroom  construction 
could  drop  13  percent  in  the  average  of 
the  1960s  and  still  meet  the  goals  set  by 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Or.  if 
the  present  construction  level  were 
maintained  for  another  3  years  to  1964 
the  construction  volume  could  there- 
after decline  more  than  20  percent  and 
still  reach  the  goal. 

LOCAL  PnOCRESS 

Mr.  President,  the  present  outlook  is 
for  continued  high  level  of  public  school 
construction  under  th<?  existing  arrange- 
ments. The  oft  predicted  "taxpayers 
revolt"  has  failed  to  raatcnalize.  and  in 
fact,  taxpayers  continue  to  approve  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  school  bond 
and  tax  issues  which  appear  on  State 
and  local  ballots. 

The  volume  of  school  bonds  sold  in 
1960  was  close  to  the  alltime  record  es- 
tablished in  1958  and  the  volume  of 
school  bonds  approved  in  the  elections 
in  1960  established  a  new  record,  both 
in  amount  and  in  the  percentage  of  ap- 
proval. I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can 
call  the  existing  classroom  .•shortage  a 
national  emergency  when  the  current 
construction  volume.  ;.f  maintained,  will 
produce  more  classrooms  than  will  be 
required  during  the  1960'5. 

OHIO'S  prcx;ram 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  mnnner  in  which  Ohio 
is  successfully  coping  with  its  educa- 
tional expansion  program.  Not  by  seek- 
ing aid  from  the  Federal  Government 
but  by  the  citizenr:^  willingly  taxing 
themselves.  During  the  year  1960  in 
Ohio  there  were  180  school  bond  issues 
placed  before  the  voters  of  the  various 
school  districts.  Of  this  180.  143  were 
approved  in  the  tota",  amount  of  $104.- 
843.100.  During  the  same  year  660  spe- 
cial school  tax  levies  were  presented  to 
the  voters  of  the  school  districts  affected 
and  of  this  total  5S*8  or  90.6  percent 
were  approved. 

Under  proposed  legislation  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Ohio  would  receive  for  fi.scal 
year  1962,  $28,735,988.  For  fiscal  1963 
it  would  receive  $33,879,936.  and  for  fis- 
cal 1964,  $39,031,368.  Now.  let  us  look  at 
what  Ohio  taxpayers  would  pay  out  dur- 
ing those  3  fiscal  years  in  excess  of  the 
amount  Ohio  would  receive.  Quoting  an 
equally  reliable  source  for  fiscal  year 
1962  Ohio  would  pay  out  $38,494,800.  For 
fi.scal  1963.  $44.274. 800.  and  for  fiscal 
1964.  $50,084,800.  Thus,  if  my  com- 
putations are  correct,  in  fiscal  1962  Ohio 
would  pay  $9,758,812  more  than  it 
would  receive  and  for  fiscal  1963  it  would 
pay  in  excess  of  its  receipts  $10,394,364. 
Finally  in  1964,  Ohio's  excess  pajTnenls 
would  be  $11,053,432.  Latest  statistics 
available  reveal  that  in  the  broad  Fed- 
eral grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Ohioans  pay  back  to  the  Federal 
Govei-nment  $1.52  for  every  dollar  they 
receive. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  dancerous 
illusion  in  these  proposals  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Many  people  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  will  solve 
the  schools'  financial  ills  with  little  or 


no  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers  back 
home.  I  have  already  cited  how  Ohio 
taxpayers  would  pay  much  more  than 
they  would  receive.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
let  us  look  how  far  this  reported  $28 
million  that  Ohio  would  receive  would  go. 
Ohio  has  already  planned  to  spend  on 
capital  improvements  under  State  f  nd 
local  expenditures  for  1960-61  S175  mil- 
lion. Now  assuming  that  one-half,  or 
$14  million  of  the  S28  million  that  Ohio 
would  receive  under  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  plan  would  be  spent  on  capital 
improvements  that  would  only  be  7 
percent  of  what  is  needed.  Now  let  us 
assume  that  the  remaining  $14  million 
of  Federal  money  would  be  u.sed  for 
teachers'  salaries.  This  $14  million  dis- 
tributed evenly  would  net  at)OUt  3  per- 
cent per  teacher. 

TEACHER   SHORTAGE 

Mr.   President,  much   has   been   said 
about  the  alleged  teacher  shortage,  un- 
derstafTfcd   schools,  and  low   salaries  in 
the  teaching   profession.     Considerable 
of  this  talk  is  irresponsible  and  not  based 
on  facts.    Instead,  many  opponents  use 
an  instance  of  exception  and  then  apply 
tliat  to  be  the  uniform  rule.    Now  let  us 
take   a   look   at   the  so-called   national 
teacher  emergency.     The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  placed  the  teacher  shortage 
in  the  public  schools  at  72.000  in  1953 
and  gradually  raised  its  estimate  until 
it  reached   195.000  in  the  fall  of  1959. 
That    report    however    was    so   severely 
criticized  and  holes  picked  in  it  that  the 
Office  itself  omitted  a  reference  to  the 
teacher  shortage  in  its  regular  report  in 
the  autumn  of  1960.    On  the  whole  the 
available  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that 
education    has    made    great   strides    in 
meeting  its  manpower  needs.    Over  the 
past  30  years  the  number  of  employees 
in     all     public     education — lower     and 
higher — increased     140     percent    while 
employment    in    private    industries    in- 
creased only  45  percent.    Simultaneously, 
enrollment  in  public  education  rose  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  population  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole — 45   percent. 
Employment  in  public  education  in  1929 
totaled  1.120.000  individuals  and  in  1959 
it  had  reached  2.684.000  individuals — an 
increase    of    140    percent.      The   public 
schools  l-.ave  managed  to  increase  their 
t<?aching    staff    proportionately    faster 
than   enrollment   and    the    number   of 
pupils  per  teacher  has  consistently  been 
reduced.      Since    1900    the    number    of 
pupils   in   the   public   schools   increased 
140  percent  and  the  number  of  teachers 
250  percent  and  the  number  of  pupils 
l->er  teacher  was  reduced  by  11.2. 

The  outlook  for  teacher  supply  is 
highly  favorable.  The  percentage  of  col- 
lege students  who  prepare  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  rose  from  21  percent  in  1948 
to  31  percent  in  1955  and  has  since  been 
stable  at  that  level.  If  the  percentage 
of  college  students  seeking  a  teaching 
career  remains  stable  over  the  next 
decade,  the  number  of  newly  graduated 
teachers  will  almost  double.  The  student 
enrollment  increase  however  will  be  far 
less.  The  school  age  group.  5  to  17. 
which  increased  46  percent  between  1950 
and  1960  is  projected  to  grow  only  20 
percent  between  1960  and  1970.  With 
the  demand  for  teachers  due  to  shrink 


and  the  supply  rising,  these  experts  say 
that  the  colleges  would  be  turning  out 
more  teachers  than  could  land  jobs  if 
the  present  percentage  of  college  stu- 
dents seeking  a  teaching  career  were 
maintained.  The  NEA  teachers  supply 
and  demand  report  for  1956  predicted  an 
end  to  the  teacher  shortage  by  the  early 
1960s.  This  status  has  just  about  been 
reached  Within  the  next  few  years 
the  problem  is  likely  to  be  to  find  jobs 
for  all  teacher  graduates. 

TEACHERS    SALARIES 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  those  in  the  teaching  profession  be 
adequately  paid  and  that  their  salaries 
be  commensurate  wtth  their  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  efforts.  Here  again 
we  find  that  some  who  are  advocating 
Federal  aid  to  education  on  the  premise 
that  teachers  are  grossly  tmderpaid  are 
using  isolated  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule  or  the  average.  Salarj-  compari- 
sons made  over  the  past  30  years — 1929 
to  1959— reveal  that  teachers  salaries 
improved  106  percent;  the  earnings  of 
all  wage  and  salary  workers  91  percent; 
and  the  earnings  of  cixilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  73  percent. 

In  Ohio  the  average  teacher  salary  for 
the  period  1958-59  was  $4,862  and  for 
the  period  1959-60  the  average  had  been 
increased  to  $5,108. 

EXPENDITVRES    FOR    EDUCATION 

The  question  often  aiises  whether  or 
not  we  are  spending  enough  for  educa- 
tion and  are  the  schools  adequately  fi- 
nanced.    This   brings    forth    a    second 
question.    Will  more  money  make  better 
schools  and  provide  a  better  education 
for  our  children?    The  most  urgent  need 
today  is  not  so  much  to  get  more  money 
for  education  but  to  get  more  education 
for  the  money,  and  I  believe  this  can  be 
done  much  better  if  the  schools  are  kept 
under  the  full  responsibility  of  our  State 
and  local  governments.    There  are  those 
who,  without  taking  the  time  to  delve 
into  the  records,  will  say  that  we  are  way 
behind     in     adequately    financing     our 
schools  and  that  too  small  a  share  of  the 
Nation's  income  is  allocated  to  education. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts.    In  the  past  20 
years,  enrollment  in  educational  ii"istitu- 
tions  increased  57  percent  and  expendi- 
tures  for   educational   institutions    642 
percent.     Of  course   prices  have  more 
than  doubled  during  that  period  but  an 
enrollment  growth  of  57  percent  was  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  educational 
outlays    of    257    percent    computed    in 
constant  dollars.     For  the  school  year 
1939-40   total   educational   expenditures 
amounted  to  53,199,593,000.  with  an  en- 
rollment  for  the  year  of  29.751,203.   For 
the   school   year    1949-50.   however,   the 
expenditures  increased  to  $8,795,635,000 
while  the  emollment  for  the  same  year 
increased  only  to  31.319.271  pupils,  and 
for  the  year  1957-58  total  expenditures 
had     increased,     actually     doubled,     to 
$19,763   million,  while  enrollment  only 
increased  to  43,195,000  students.   Finally, 
in  1959-60  annual  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational purposes  had  risen  to  the  sum 
of  $24  billion  with  an  increase  in  en- 
rollment to  only  46,720,000.     Thus  the 
expenditures  increase  from  1940  to  1960 
was  642  percent  and  the  enrollment  in- 
crease for  the  same  span  of  years  only 
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57  percent.  The  above  figures  include 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  at  all 
levels — elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education.  Dollar  expenditures 
for  education  as  a  percentage  of  national 
income  between  1950  and  1960  have  in- 
creased 50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  definite  that 
the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  have  not 
failed  to  increase  the  percent  of  their 
tax  dollars  in  relation  to  national  in- 
come for  the  purpose  of  education.  In 
the  year  1890,  1.4  percent  of  our  national 
income  was  spent  for  education.  In  1913 
that  percentage  had  increased  to  2.2  and 
in  1930  to  3  1;  in  1950  to  4.0;  in  1958  to 
5.4;  and  finally  in  1960  to  6.0.  Compari- 
sons with  other  countries,  of  course,  at 
best  are  approximations  but  from  the 
statistics  available  it  is  indicated  that 
almost  all  other  countries  allocate  a 
smaller  percentaee  of  their  national  in- 
come to  education.  Figures  from  the 
Soviet  are  unreliable  and  cannot  be  used 
for  comparison.  Included  in  the  Soviet 
budget  under  the  head  of  educational 
institutions  are  radio,  TV,  museums, 
theaters,  and  education  in  communistic 
theories  and  political  philosophies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
comparative  figures  for  2  calendar  years, 
first  1929  and  secondly.  1960.  of  the  dif- 
ference between  personal  consumption 
expenditures  and  public  school  expendi- 
tures. Between  the  years  1929  and  1960 
personal  consumption  expenditures  in- 
creased 315  percent  as  compared  to  588 
percent  increase  for  the  same  period  for 
cuiTent  public  school  expenditures  in- 
cluding interest.  School  capital  outlays 
for  that  same  period  increased  734  per- 
cent and  total  school  expenditures  611 
percent  while  school  enrollment  only  in- 
creased 45  percent.  A  further  study  for 
the  same  period  reveals  that  current 
expenditures  per  pupil  increa.'jed  374 
percent. 

LOCAL    ABn.lTIE.S 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  legal  and 
economic  capacity  of  the  State  and  local 
school  districts  to  continue  to  finance 
public  education.  Virtually  all  income. 
wealth,  and  transactions  in  the  United 
States  are  located  within  the  borders  of 
the  50  States,  subject  to  their  taxing 
powers.  The  Federal  Constitution  im- 
poses no  restrictions  on  the  right  of  the 
Slates  to  tax  except  in  regard  to  import 
duties  and  interstate  commerce.  The 
US.  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  up- 
held the  power  of  the  States  to  impose 
nondiscriminatory  taxes  upon  interstate 
commerce.  Legal  restrictions  on  taxes 
and  public  debt  which  exist  in  several 
States  were  imposed  by  the  people  of 
those  States  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives. Those  laws  and  constitutions 
Can  be  and  often  are  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  the  same  process  by  which  they 
were  imposed.  Until  this  is  done  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  limitations  express 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  particular 
State.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  conducted  in  De- 
cember of  1959  a  telegraphic  canvass 
among  chief  State  school  officers.  The 
summary  of  the  45  States  which  replied 
showed  this  picture:  15  States  reported 
to  have  districts  which  needed  class- 
rooms, were  borrowed  up   and  had  no 


access  to  State  or  other  funds  to  build 
them.  There  were  237  such  districts  out 
of  the  national  total  of  40,000.  This  sur- 
vey suggested  then  that  only  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  Nation's  school  districts, 
most  of  them  small,  lacked  in  means  of 
building  the  schools  they  need.  More- 
over, local  jurisdictions  sometimes  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  having  reached 
their  legal  tax  or  debt  limit  by  assessing 
property  at  a  fraction  of  the  value  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a.ssessed  under  exist- 
ing State  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions.  According  to  the  1957  census 
of  governments,  the  average  State  assess- 
ment ratios  varied  from  8  percent  to  66 
percent — national  average  of  30  per- 
cent— of  the  market  value  of  property 
although  the  laws  of  all  but  a  few  States 
mandate  assessment  of  property  at  full 
value.  It  may  be  that  some  communities 
may  be  close  to  or  at  their  nominal  taxing 
or  bonding  limit,  not  because  of  provi- 
sions of  State  law  but,  because  of  their 
own  undervaluation  of  property  for  tax 
purposes.  The  only  effective  tax  or  debt 
limit  upon  the  States  and  localities  is  the 
willingness  of  their  citizens  to  be  taxed. 

SUMMARY 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  summation,  I 
am  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  would 
provide  Federal  aid  for  school  building 
construction  and  teacher  salaries  for  the 
rea.sons  I  hav-?  set  forth: 

First.  Eventual,  if  not  immediate. 
Federal  interference  and  invasion  of  our 
education  system. 

Second.  That  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  willing  and  more  able, 
financially,  to  care  for  their  needs. 

Third.  That  the  alleged  classroom  and 
teacher  shortages  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated and  that  great  progress  has  been 
and  is  being  made  to  overcome  what 
shortages  there  may  be. 

Fourth.  That  public  expenditures  for 
education,  without  Federal  aid.  have 
increased  rapidly  and  all  indications 
point  to  further  increases  commensu- 
rate with  actual  needs. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  THROUGH 
ITS  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 
CALLS  FOR  PASSAGE  OF  COLD 
WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  California  has  seen  the 
great  and  pressing  need  for  a  program 
of  education  and  job  training  assistance 
for  our  post-Korean  veterans  and  its 
State  assembly  has  adopted  a  State  reso- 
lution urging  passage  of  S.  349,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  that  was  introduced  by  37 
U.S.  Senators  in  January.  California 
thus  joins  a  number  of  other  States 
which  have  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
legislation  for  cold  war  veterans'  educa- 
tion. 

There  is  particular  significance  in  the 
resolution  from  California,  for  in  the 
next  5  years  127.000  California  veterans, 
more  than  in  any  other  single  State, 
are  expected  to  go  to  school  or  under- 
take vocational  training  under  the  pro- 
posed cold  war  bill. 

Figures  show  that  through  June  30, 
1960.  more  than  233,000  California 
veterans  were  trained  under  the  Korean 
GI  bill.    This  was  tops  for  the  Nation. 


The  California  Legislature,  taking  note 
of  the  great  number  of  Korean  veterans 
that  have  been  benefited  from  the  Ko- 
rear  GI  bill  in  its  State,  now  goes  on 
record  as  supporting  the  proposed  cold 
war  GI  bill  that  would  give  another 
large  number  of  deserving  young  cold 
war  veterans  the  same  educational  op- 
portunities. 

In  its  resolution.  California  cites  two 
needs  of  the  Nation  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
will  meet. 

A  portion  of  the  bill  states: 

Our  Nation  has  found  It  necessary  to  Its 
security,  well-being,  and  position  among  na- 
tions to  Increase  the  educational  level,  pro- 
fessional competence,  and  the  technical  skill 
of  the  citizens. 

In  reading  from  another  portion  of 
the  resolution,  the  California  Legisla- 
ture states  that: 

The  increased  earning  power,  increased 
efficiency  In  commerce  and  Industry,  and 
Increased  national  production  In  income  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  benefits  for  servicemen 
results  In  Increased  tax  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
is  largely  repaid  by  the  Increased  tax 
revenues 

Mr.  President,  it  becomes  Increasingly 
evident  with  each  passing  day  that  leg- 
islation such  as  the  proposed  cold  war 
GI  bill,  is  one  of  the  great  and  most  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  Nation. 

Dangers  confront  us  on  every  side, 
and.  as  never  before,  this  Nation  must 
present  a  strong,  intelligent,  proficient 
citizenry. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  rests  in  our 
young  people,  our  cold  war  veterans. 
We  must  not  deny  them  a  chance  to 
realize  their  every  potential. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  remain  strong,  if 
this  Nation  is  to  remain  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  we  must  provide  for  the 
educational  needs  of  our  young  people. 

Today  there  are  in  college  only  half 
the  number  of  students  there  should  be 
in  college. 

Two  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  youth 
are  education  and  vocational  skills.  The 
cold  war  GI  bill  gives  assistance  in  both 
fields.  And.  since  only  45  percent  of  our 
young  men  see  military  service  under  the 
present  operation  of  the  draft  law.  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  is  an  act  of  justice  that 
will  help  this  otherwise  discriminated- 
against  group  regain  their  lost  time  and 
lost  educational  opportunity,  which  may 
otherwise  be  lost  forever. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  is  no  longer  leg- 
islation we  should  merely  enact,  it  is 
legislation  we  must  enact  to  safeguard 
this  land  and  all  we  hold  sacred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution from  the  State  of  California,  sup- 
porting the  cold  war  GI  bill,  with  the 
official  certificate  from  the  California 
A.ssembly.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  certificate  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Assembly  Joint  RESonmoN  8 
Joint   resolution    relative   to    the    extension 

of    educational    and    training    benefits    to 

persons  entering   the   Armed   Forces  after 

January  31,  1955 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  Justice,  equity,  and  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation  arising  from  giving  edu- 
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catlonal  and  training  benefits  to  veterans  by 
enacting  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  (Public  Law  346  of  the  78th  Cong  ) 
and  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  of  1952 
(Public  Law  550  of  th<   82d  Cong  ) ;  and 

Whereas  the  benefltt  under  these  acts  are 
no  longer  provided  to  servicemen  who  en- 
tered the  Armed  Forces  alter  January  "^l. 
1955.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  has  continued  Its  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  program;  and 

Whereas  the  result  Is  that  many  young 
men  who  serve  in  our  country's  armed 
services  will  lose  educational  and  economic 
opjXM-tunltles  even  though  the  need  for  edu- 
cation for  the  purpKise  of  comi>etlng  In  civil- 
ian life  continues  to  be  of  great  Importance; 
and 

Whereas  our  Nation  has  found  It  neces- 
sary to  Its  security.  well-bcUig  and  position 
among  nations  to  Increase  the  educational 
level,  professional  competence,  and  technical 
skill  of  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  Increasxl  earning  power.  In- 
creased efficiency  in  commerce  and  Industry, 
and  Increased  national  product  and  Income 
directly  attributable  to  the  program  of  edu- 
cational and  training  benefits  for  servicemen 
results  In  Increased  -,ax  revenues  of  the 
United  States  Cfovernnient  so  that  the  cost 
of  the  program  Is  largely  repaid  by  the  In- 
creased tax  revenues:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Asi'^mbli/  and  Senate  of 
the  Stale  of  Calijornui  { jointly  t.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  Slate  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  edu- 
cational and  training  benefits  similar  to 
benefits  provided  by  Public  Law  550  of  the 
83d  Congress  ns  amended,  to  all  persons 
who  served,  or  who  may  serve,  subject  to 
such  changes  by  law  or  regulation  as  Con- 
Rress  may  deem  fit  to  impose.  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  any  pe- 
riod In  which  compulsory  military  service 
was  or  remains  In  effect;  und  be  it  further 
Reaoli^d,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Adopted  in  assembly  March  26   1960. 
Ralph  M.  Brown, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
Ahthub  a.  Ohkimus, 
die/  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Adopted  In  senate  March  26.  1960. 

CLX^N  M.  Andekson, 

Prendcnt  of  the  Senate. 
J.  A.  Betk 

Sec'Ctary  of  the  Senate. 
Pbank  M.  Jordan. 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  Walter  C.  STtnxEH. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  California. 
Department  or  State. 
To    all    tuhotn    these    presents    shall    come, 
greetings: 
I.   Frank  M    Jordan.   Fecretnn,-  of  state  of 
the   State  of   California,   hereby   certify: 

That  the  annexed  transcript  has  been 
compared  with  the  record  on  file  In  my  ofBce. 
of  which  It  purports  o  be  a  copy,  and  that 
the  same  Is  full.  true,  and  correct. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I.  Frank  M.  Jor- 
dan, secretary  of  state  have  hereunto  caused 
the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  California  to 
be  affixed  and  my  name  subscribed,  at  the 
city  of  Sacramento.  In  the  State  of  California, 
this  20th  day  of  April  1961. 

Fravk  M.  Jordan. 

Secretary  of  State. 
By     Waiter  C.  Stutler, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


INDEPENDENCE      DAY     IN      SIERRA 
LEONE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
today  is  Independence  Day  in  Sierra 
Leone.  As  Americans,  we  are  glad  to  see 
more  peoples  of  the  world  join  the  ranks 
of  freedom,  and  we  welcome  to  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations  this  West  African 
state.  A  foi-mer  British  dependency. 
Sierra  Leone  will  replace  South  Africa  as 
the  12th  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
and.  in  all  likelihood,  will  become  the 
100th   member   of   the   United   Nations. 

Most  Americans  are  now  very  much 
aware  of  Africa.  The  press  carries 
daily  reminders  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  brinfung  change  to  that  continent. 
We  see  distinguished  African  diplomats 
playing  constructive  roles  at  the  United 
Nations  and  realize  that  their  presence 
there  affects  the  balance  of  world  pow- 
er and  promises  to  be  a  force  for  peace. 

I  cherish  the  belief  and  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  win  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  new  and  nascent 
African  nations.  It  must  be  admitted, 
though,  that  our  advantage  today  is 
certainly  not  as  great  as  it  was  5  years 
ago.  1  year  ago,  or  F>erhaps  even  1  week 
ago. 

Too  often  our  actions  have  not  been 
ba.scd  on  sound,  long-term  policy,  but 
have  been  short-range  responses  to  im- 
mediate crises,  respwrises  which  have 
sometimes  been  determined  not  by 
African  considerations  but  by  non-Afri- 
can ones.  Tanganyika's  Julius  Nyerere 
has  said  that  we  have  made  African 
poUcy  with  one  eye  on  Moscow,  one  eye 
on  NATO,  and  no  eyes  on  Africa,  I 
think  this  is  a  severe  judgment,  but 
there  may  have  been  instances  that  tend 
to  give  it  validity. 

Regardless  of  our  attitude  toward 
Sekou  Toure.  he  may  have  expressed  the 
attitude  of  other  African  leaders  when 
he  said: 

We  Judge  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  their  attitude  and  po- 
litical concepts  toward  Africa  as  a  whole, 
toward  colonialism,  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  economic  development.  There 
can  be  no  middle  way.  no  compromise  be- 
tween colonial  Interest  and  African  interest 
which  are  contradictory  by  nature  and  by 
definition.  The  United  States  cannot  rightly 
hope  that  Africa  will  be  erected  on  a  foun- 
dation brought  alx)ut  by  zones  of  influence 
and  colonial  interests. 

We  have  been  plagued  by  our  ambiv- 
alence on  the  colonial  question.  Even 
worse  has  been  our  use  of  a  cold  war 
analysis  for  Africa.  Those  who  know- 
Africa  will  tell  us  that  the  surest  way 
to  alienate  Africans  from  the  West  is 
to  insist  on  active  participation  on  our 
side  in  the  East-West  conflict.  It  may 
be  that  we  misunderstand  the  questions 
African  countries  are  asking.  They  do 
not  ask.  "How  can  we  be  pro- West?" 
Nor  do  they  ask,  "How  can  we  be  pro- 
Communist?"  Let  us  assume  that  they 
sincerely  seek  from  us  an  answer  to  a 
question  of  greater  imp>ortance  to  them. 
"How  can  we  make  use  of  Western  ideas, 
institutions,  and  techniques  without 
ceasing  to  be  African?" 

President  Kennedy  has  demonstrated 
his  desire  to  assist  Africans  to  develop 


solutions  to  their  problems.  He  has 
shown  a  determination  to  forge  positive 
and  constructive  relations  between  Afri- 
can nations  and  the  United  States. 

The  things  we  can  offer  are  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  material.  We 
will  find  echoes  in  Africa  of  the  words, 
principles,  and  valor  of  our  own  fight 
for  independence,  the  vitality  of  our  un- 
stratified  society,  our  true  and  often  mis- 
understood generosity,  and  the  vast 
humanitarian  efforts  made  possible  by 
our  technologically  advanced  but  kindly 
people. 

CUBA 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  last  week  in  Cuba  constitute 
a  serious  setback  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and.  because  the  cause  of  freedom 
is  our  cause,  for  the  United  States. 

Of  necessity,  the  American  people  are 
compelled  to  reappraise  their  position, 
not  only  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  but 
also  in  the  whole  free  world,  and  to  as- 
sess the  policies  and  assumptions  under 
which  so  disastrous  a  miscalculation  was 
possible. 

Already  there  have  appeared  eloquent 
demands  that  this  coimtry  revert  to  the 
imilateral  position  which  underlies  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  find  ways  to  recon- 
cile our  commitments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  with  the  clear  imperatives  of  na- 
tional self-defense. 

On  one  and  the  same  day,  Monday, 
the  24th  of  April,  two  distinguished  com- 
mentators voiced  the  identical  concept 
of  an  American  nation  which  was  pre- 
pared to  break  away  from  its  formal  en- 
gagements and  go  it  alone  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Ml-.  Stewart  Alsop,  substituting  for  his 
brother.  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  in  the  col- 
umn "Matter  of  Fact"  voiced  one  con- 
cept. He  is  a  distinguished  writer  and 
a  keen  student  of  foreign  affairs  and  na- 
tional secuiity.  In  his  column,  Stewart 
Alsop  editorially  complained  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  two  key  decisions  in  the 
Cuban  fiasco. 

The  plan  for  the  operation  which  the 
President  inherited  from  President  Eisen- 
hower— 

He  wrote — 

involved  the  use  of  American  armed  forces — 
for  example,  naval  air  power — If  necessary 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  operation. 
President  Kennedy's  first  key  decision  vras 
to  rule  out  the  use  of  any  American  forces 
whatever,  under  any  conditions  whatever. 
His  second  decision  was  to  announce  the  first 
decision.  Just  as  the  operation  began. 

The  public  announcement  that  American 
forces  would  under  no  circumstances  be  In- 
volved was  reiterated  twice  by  the  President 
himself  and  fovu-  times  with  even  more  em- 
phasis by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  The 
announcement  obviously  greatly  reduced 
the  likelihood  of  a  general  uprising  In  Cuba, 
which  vms  the  main  purpose  of  the  Cuban 
operation.  It  also  quite  unnecessarily  tied 
the  Presidenfs  hands  In  advance. 

Mr.  Alsop's  column  concluded  with 
these  statements: 

Some  day,  one  way  or  another,  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  bring  Castro  down  will 
have  to  be  honored.     The  conunltment  caa 
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only  be  honored  it  the  American  Govern- 
ment Is  willing,  if  necessary,  to  strike  to  kill, 
even  if  that  risks  the  shedding  of  American 
blood. 

The  same  concepts  were  voiced  in  less 
aponized  teims  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  the  responsible  and  progressive- 
minded  commentator  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Mr  Drummond  pointed 
out: 

While  we  say  that  a  Soviet  military  and 
political  base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
Intolerable,  we  stand  committed  to  a  policy 
of  noninterference  which  was  made  for  a 
different  world  and  set  of  circumstances  than 
we  now  face. 

The  diiemna  is:  Do  we  continue  to  stand 
aside  and  watch  the  mounting  buildup  of 
Soviet  power  in  Cuba^  Or  do  we  act  alone, 
even  if  this  action  is  unpopular  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  who  prefer  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  problem? 

By  treaty  and  policy  we  are  bound  not  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States.  This  is  the  long- 
standing United  States  and  inter-American 
policy  of  nonintervention. 

But  through  these  same  inter -American 
treaties  we  are  committed  to  resist  the  spread 
of  communism  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  penetration  by  any  non-American  power. 

I  am  sure — 

Mr.  Di-ummond  concludes — 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  means  exactly  what  he 
says — that  the  United  States  will  not  indef- 
initely tolerate  a  Cuban  Soviet  Socialist  state 
anchored  in  the  Communist  bloc  of  Russia 
and  that  we  wUl  act  alone,  if  necessary. 
•  •  •  The  struggle  must  not  be  ended  until 
the  tyranny  is  overthrown. 

These  views  reflect  generally  the 
bioad  mood  of  patriotic  resentment  at 
the  failure  of  an  American-backed  and 
supported  attempt  by  Cuban  exiles  to 
overthrow  the  Castro  dictatorship  and 
thus  abate  the  Soviet  nuisance  only  90 
deadly  miles  from  our  shores. 

They  also  reflect,  in  my  judgment, 
the  sense  of  national  humiliation  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Cuban  rebels  were  ex- 
posed to  military  disaster,  while  we 
•stood  by  and  watched  their  doomed  ex- 
pedition crushed  by  Soviet  planes,  tanks, 
and  artillery.  Not  only  the  American 
people  but  also  our  friends  thi'oughout 
the  free  world  share  distaste  for  the 
sclf-rl.Rhteousness  of  our  U.N.  represent- 
ative in  disclaiming  any  responsibihty 
for  the  expedition  and  for  the  lack  of 
candor  and  straightforwai-dness  on  the 
part  of  our  Government.  There  is  a 
general  feeling,  which  I  share,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  our  Government  to 
sing  bass  in  woi-ld  affairs  and  not  take 
refuge  in  shrill  Byzantine  ambiguities  in 
a  matter  which  involves  our  very  safety 
as  a  nation  and  as  individuals. 

The  real  tragedy  in  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion is  that  it  failed.  When  the  United 
Slates  gets  in  any  way  involved  in  such 
an  undertaking  as  we  did  in  Guatemala, 
as  we  did  in  Cuba,  the  effort  must  suc- 
ceed. Such  a  situation  requires  bold 
actions  equal  to  bold  words.  Commu- 
nist jet  planes  in  Cuba  should  have  been 
met  With  jet  planes.  Communist  arms 
of  1961  in  Cuba  should  have  been  met 
With  arms  of  1961  and  not  with  arms  of 
1945. 

But  that  does  not  imply  that  we 
should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
immediate  solution  is  to  ignore  oiir 
tieaty  obligations  and  revert  to  a  policy 
of  glorious  isolation  or  completely  uni- 


lateral action  On  the  contrary,  I  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Americans  to  avoid 
any  actions  which  exaggerate  the  grav- 
ity of  this  setback  or  which  divert  at- 
tention from  the  important  task  ahead 
of  us. 

I  regret  that  President  Kennedy  did 
not  see  fit  to  consult  any  Republican 
leaders,  either  congi-essional  or  national, 
before  he  committed  his  administration 
to  the  action  in  Cuba.  But  I  applaud 
his  honesty  in  accepting  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  blunder  and  his  humility  in 
now  calling  on  the  Republicans  to  give 
him  understanding  and  suppoi-t  in  this 
hour  of  failure.  This  support,  of  course, 
has  been  i-eadily  forthcoming  and  to  a 
degi-ee  which  is  sufficient  commentaiy 
on  the  outspokenly  critical  attitude  of 
some  Democrats  toward  previous  in- 
ternational actions  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  I  will  simply  ask  the 
country  and  the  Congress  to  consider 
what  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
spokesmen  would  have  said  had  Dick 
Nixon  landed  us  in  this  piedicament. 

But  now  is  not  the  time  for  recrim- 
inations or  postmortems.  Today  it  is 
the  duty  of  Americans  to  refrain  from 
any  utterance  which  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's freedom  of  action  in  coping  with 
the  danger  which  the  advance  of  com- 
munism presents  to  freemen  every- 
whei-e. 

For  example,  there  may  have  been 
exaggeration  of  the  consequences  of  the 
defeat  by  Castro  of  a  pitifully  inade- 
quate invasion  foice  dispatched,  as  the 
whole  world  knows,  with  the  approval 
and  material  support  of  the  United 
States.  This  exaggeration  should  not 
be  surprising  to  those  who  for  several 
years  have  judged  American  foreign 
policy  by  the  standard  of  something 
they  called  pre.stige  and  accepted  Com- 
munist-inspired riots  abioad  as  evidence 
of  failures  on  our  part. 

Unfortunately,  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration is  to  some  degree  the  prisoner 
of  its  own  preelection  propaganda.  By 
making  a  high  rating  in  prestige  polls 
taken  in  other  countries  the  major  ob- 
ject of  our  foreign  policy,  they  have 
given  to  the  Communists,  the  neutral- 
ists, and  the  uninformed  in  other  lands 
a  virtual  veto  over  American  policy. 
They  .should  remember  that  one  of  the 
le.ssons  of  history  is  that  the  strong  are 
never  popular.  It  is  enough  that  they 
should  be  respected  and  just. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  my 
party  when  I  say  that  Republicans  will 
not  make  the  task  of  this  administration 
more  difficult  by  criticism  that  might 
weaken  the  forces  of  freedom  in  any 
way.  Rather,  we  propose  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Cuban  crisis  some  positive 
principles  to  which  all  who  believe  In 
fieedom  should  be  able  to  subscribe: 

First.  We  believe  that  freedom  will 
win  out  over  communi-sm  throughout  the 
world. 

Second.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States,  in  association  with  other  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  Americas, 
must  act  more  energetically  to  make  free 
institutions  moie  secure  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Third.  We  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  regime  in  this 
hemisphere  cannot  be  tolerated. 


Fourth.  We  believe  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  its  people 
is  threatened  by  the  existence  of  a  Soviet 
military  base  in  Cuba. 

Fifth.  We  believe  that  we  cannot  al- 
low any  nation,  or  group  of  nations,  to 
veto  a  course  of  action  needed  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  of  other 
freedom-loving  States  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Sixth.  And  we  believe  that  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  we  promptly  establish 
w  hether  the  pan-American  system  which 
has  grown  up  over  geneiations  of  gen- 
eious  statesmanship  throughout  the 
hemisphere  is.  in  fact,  capable  of  pio- 
tecting  the  fieedom  and  security  of  the 
Americas. 

To  implement  these  prin<?lples  and  to 
detei-mine  whether  the  Monioe  Doctrine 
need  be  invoked  in  this  crisis.  I  propose 
the  following  couise  of  action: 

Fiist.  let  the  Pi-esident  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Presidents  of  all  the  American 
Republics  and  ask  their  coopeiation  in 
cairying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  related  treaties 
under  which  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  sought  to  provide  against 
non-American  nations  establishing  a 
bridgehead  in  the  New  World  such  as 
that  erected  by  the  Moscow -sponsored 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  island  of  Cuba  lies  strate- 
gically athwart  the  communications  be- 
tween North  and  South  America  and 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  the  Presidents  of  our  sister  Repub- 
lics in  this  hemisphere  do  not,  for 
whatever  reason,  want  such  a  meeting. 
President  Kennedy  should  invoke  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  ask  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Council  of  Amei-ican  States  to  convoke 
a  meeting  at  the  Pan  Amei-ican  Union 
at  Washington.  He  should  lay  before 
that  meeting  the  considerations  and  cir- 
cumstances which  demand  united  hemi- 
sphere decisions  if  there  is  not  to  be  uni- 
lateral action  by  the  United  States.  We 
should,  if  this  failed,  make  clear  that  we 
intended  to  cany  out  our  obligation  to 
defend  the  hemispheie  under  the  Rio 
Treaty  alone  if  necessary. 

Since  action  by  the  United  Nations 
would  be  subject  to  a  Soviet  veto,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  involving  the  sanc- 
tions of  that  body  against  a  Caribbean 
puppet  which  is  armed,  directed,  and 
supported  by  Moscow. 

I  i-ccommend  this  course  of  action  for 
two  reasons  which  .seem  to  me  to  be 
conclusive. 

First,  it  is  the  only  honorable  coui-se 
by  which,  if  our  Western  Hemisphere 
policy  is  to  revert  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, we  can  establish  the  practical  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  decision. 

Second,  it  is  the  only  manly,  straight- 
forward, open-and-aboveboard  manner 
of  obtaining  national  and  world  respect 
for  the  courage  and  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  faced  with  a  crucial 
challenge  to  the  survival  of  fieedom  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Westei-n  Hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  essential  that  we  dispel  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  quite  willing  to  urge 
other  people  to  have  the  courage  of  our 
convictions  but  shrink  from  accepting 
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difficult  and  dangerous  responsibilities, 
even  when  our  own  vital  interests  are 
thieatened. 

Above  all,  it  is  es.>ential  that  a  time 
when  the  administration  is  struggling 
with  the  threatened  Communist  capture 
of  Laos  and  with  the  ma.ssive  peril  to 
NATO  which  results  from  the  current 
Algerian  crisis,  the  woild,  in  general,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  particular,  should  be 
under  no  illusion  as  i.o  our  will  and  abil- 
ity to  defend  ourselves  and  our  friends 
as  well  in  the  Caribbean  as  in  Western 
Euiope  or  southeast  A.sia. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Amei'ican 
people  have  the  faith  and  the  fortitude, 
tlie  strength  and  the  restiaint.  to  make 
good  their  commitment  to  the  cau.se  of 
human  fi'eedom.  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  may  be  threiitened.  And  I  am 
sure  that  in  these  noubled  times  the 
President  and  the  administration  can 
count  on  this  Nation's  unstinted  devo- 
tion and  support  in  any  course  of  self- 
i-eliant  action  which  :s  frank,  honorable, 
and  worthy  of  10  generations  of  patiiotic 
Americans  who  have  gone  before  us. 


OREGON  DUNfS  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
cea.seless  motion  of  the  .sea  shapes  and 
molds  our  Nation's  coastline  every  hour 
of  the  day.  But  the  inexorable  changes 
thus  wrought  pale  in  significance  when 
compared  to  another  force  at  work  on 
our  vanishing  short  line.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  pressures  of  p>opulation, 
increa.sed  industrialization,  and  eiosion 
by  commercialism. 

Like  King  Canute  we  cannot  slow 
the  tides  with  wishes  but  we  can  provide 
legislative  safeguards  to  the  outstanding 
scenic  grandeurs  of  our  seacoast.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  moving  spirit  behind 
the  efforts  to  give  national  park  status 
to  recreation  aieas  at  Cape  Cod  in 
Ma.ssachusetts.  Padre  Island  in  Texas, 
Point  Reyes  in  Califoiiiia,  and  the  mag- 
nificent sand  dunes  of  Oregon. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg.. 
a  gioup  of  citizens  foimed  a  statewide 
committee  to  support  establishment  of 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
Recieation  Area.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
of  the  program  undertaken  by  the.se 
public-spirited  individuals.  They  have 
adopted  a  worthy  and  significant 
objective. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashoie  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editoritil  from  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard  of  February  16.  1961. 
and  one  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
written  for  the  Oregon  Joui'nal  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Netboy,  an  outstanding  author- 
ity on  conservation  and  natural  resource 
development  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  ai tide  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

I  From   the  Eugene   (Or<?g.)    Register-Guard, 
Feb.  16,   19611 
Use  or  Parks 
Our  park  systems,  whether  they  be  Fed- 
eral, State,  county  or  city,  continue  to  get 
increasing  use  by  the  public. 

The  Lane  County  paries  system.  In  opera- 
tion only  a  relatively  few  years,  had  an  esti- 


mated 1,266.500  visitors  in  1960,  nearly  a 
100-perceut  gain  over  the  use  of  the  27 
county  park  areas  in  1959. 

Tlie  county  park  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  visitors  was  Harbor  Vista  Park  over- 
looking the  outlet  of  the  Siuslaw  River  near 
Florence.  Here,  an  estimated  737.000  people 
came  in  1960.  It  is  obvious  this  attraction, 
along  with  other  nearby  recreation  areas, 
meant  considerable  to  the  economy  of  the 
Florence  area. 

This  being  the  case,  imagine  the  visits  a 
National  Duiies  Seashore  Park  would  create. 
It  would  gain  nationwide  tourist  attention 
by  virtue  of  being  a  national  park.  Because 
of  nationwide  publicity  It  would  generate 
huge  numbers  of  tourists.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  tremendous  boost  for  the  Florence 
area  but  also  for  the  entire  Oregon  coast. 

[Fiom   the  Oregon   Journal,   Mar.  22.   1961] 

Planned  S.'nd  Dunes  Seashore  Still  Part 

OF  Public  Domain 

(By  Anthony  Netboy) 

There  is  little  unspoiled  and  accessible 
seacoast  left  in  the  United  States.  In  Its 
survey  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts,  the 
National  Park  Service  a  few  years  ago  found 
only  240  out  of  3.700  mile.'?  of  shoreline  In 
Federal  and  State  ownership  and  open  to 
the  public. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  where  settlement 
began  much  later,  a  considerably  larger  area 
of  untarnished  coast  is  still  open  to  the 
ptibllc.  Oregon  has  more  accessible  coast- 
line than  any  other  State  in  the  Nation, 
thanks  to  its  foresighted  policy  of  putting 
its  beaches  in  public  ownership.  As  we 
drive  along  the  coast  we  rarely  see  such 
signs  as  are  common  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast — "Private  Property."  "No  Trespassing." 
or  "Subdivision:    Lots  for  Sale." 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the 
California  border,  the  Oregon  coast  offers 
vistas  unmatched  in  the  United  States 
except  for  California:  Prominent  headlands, 
beaches  of  silky  white  sand,  occasional 
outcropplngs  of  rock  standing  high  offshore 
and  endless  palisades  covered  with  twisted 
pines,  fur/.e  or  vines. 

Except  for  a  few  sections,  as  in  parts  of 
Clatsop  and  Lincoln  Counties,  this  fiord- 
like coast,  often  bathed  in  mist  or  fog.  is 
sparsely  settled  and  relatively  undeveloped. 

The  equable  climate  has  attracted  many 
year-round  residents,  especially  elderly  re- 
tired people.  Settlements  are  generally 
small  and  cluster  around  a  sandy  beacli,  a 
quiet  cove  or  the  estuary  of  a  winding  river. 
Except  for  logging  operations  and  a  few 
paper  mills,  industry  is  absent. 

The  resort  towns  such  as  Depoe  Bay,  New- 
port. Reedsport,  Florence.  Brookings  and 
Gold  Beach,  dependent  mainly  on  tourists 
and  fishing  enthusiasts,  are  somnolent  In 
winter  and  spring  but  come  alive  In  summer 
and  early  autumn. 

Many  people  regard  the  area  from  the 
Siuslaw  to  the  Umpqua  with  Its  spectacular 
dimes  as  the  gem  of  the  Oregon  coast.  This 
region  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  con- 
troversy In  recent  years  because  It  Is  j)ro- 
posed  as  a  new  kind  of  national  park — a 
national  seashore  area.  Pushed  vigorously 
by  late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  the 
battle  for  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  iiea- 
shore  Is  led  by  his  wife  and  successor. 
Senator  Maurine  NrtTBERcER.  Its  most  'ig- 
orous  opponent  Is  Representative  Edwin  R 
DuRNO  of  the  First  District. 

Newspapers  in  Oregon,  Including  the 
Journal,  have  almost  uniformly  lined  up  In 
favor  of  the  seashore. 

As  outlined  in  Senator  M.*urine  Neuber- 
GER's  bill,  S.  992.  introduced  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  proposed  seashore  consists  of  about 
35,000  acres  of  land  and  lakes  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Siuslaw  River  and  on  the 
south  by  Tenmile  Creek. 

Heart  of  the  area  are  the  famous  dunes, 
a  vast  expanse  of  moving  sand  which   has 


been — and  is  continually — swept  up  from 
the  shore.  In  places  the  glistening  dunes 
are  low  and  gently  rolling,  but  many  rise 
almost  vertically  200  feet  above  the  wind- 
swept beach.  In  their  relentless  march  the 
dunes  have  almost  swallowed  a  dense  conif- 
erous forest,  except  for  tiny  islands  of  tree- 
clad  hills  protruding  above  the  sand. 

In  addition  to  the  moving  dunes,  there  is 
a  long  stretch  of  stabilized  forest-covered 
dunes  which  reach  a  maximum  of  450  feet 
above  sea  level  and  are  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  mile  up  to  2  miles  wide.  Three 
freshwater  lakes,  Cleawox,  Woahink  and  Silt- 
coos,  lie  within  the  forested  dunes,  but  only 
the  last  two  are  encompassed  in  Senator 
Maurine  Neuberger  s  bill. 

With  their  irregular  shorelines,  small  quiet 
bays,  and  tranquil  water  vistas,  the  lakes 
add  immeasurably  to  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  area  which  attracts  many  thousands  of 
visitors  each  year.  Few,  however,  ventiu'e 
into  the  expanse  of  moving  dunes  that  are 
accessible  only  by  dune  buggies  (jeeps  with 
balloon  tires ). 


GO  SLOW  ON  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Peace  Corps — to  com- 
bat communism  as  well  as  to  better 
spread  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  freedom — 
is  now  receiving  stronger  emphasis  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  objectives 
are  meritorious.  The  big  question  is. 
Can  it  be  done  successfully? 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  this  is 
not  a  new  concept.  Back  in  history  there 
were  childi-en's  crusades:  for  centuries. 
aLso,  missionaries  have  served  in  outposts 
around  the  world. 

In  moi-e  recent  times,  we  have  had 
student  exchanges  under  both  publicly 
and  privately  sponsored  programs.  The 
Peace  Coips.  as  now  prof>osed,  differs 
somewhat  from  the  previous  endeavors, 

Tlie  Coips,  in  my  judgment,  has  a  real 
potential  for  good.  At  the  same  time, 
serious  mistakes  could  be  committed 
that  would  adversely  affect  our  interests 
abroad. 

Overall,  I  believe  we  need  to  go  slow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
supplemental  statement  on  the  Peace 
Corps  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 

Generally,  the  program  would  involve  the 
selection  and  training  of  individuals  to 
serve — by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  host  country— to  fill 
a  need  in  special  fields.  These  would  in- 
clude: Teaching,  agriculture,  health  and 
sanitation,  government  administration,  de- 
velopment or  improvement  of  business  or  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  and  other  areas  in  which 
the  host  country  could  better  benefit. 

FiuidamentflUy,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  any 
such  program,  depends  upon  the  quality,  ca- 
pability, orientation,  and  dedication  of  In- 
dividuals involved  in  its  activities.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Corps,  these  factors  should  be 
considered : 

1.  The  careful  screening  of  personnel  to 
assure  enlistment  only  of  individuals  of 
high  integrity,  capability,  dedication,  and 
patriotism. 

2.  Proper  training  In  the  language  of  the 
host  country. 

3.  Obtaining  the  necessary  skills  to  be  of 
real  help  to  the  people  of  the  la'^d. 
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4.  Proper  education  to  avoid  actions  that 
violate  the  culture,  customs,  and  sense  of 
good  conduct  among  the  local  people. 

The  question  also  arises  on  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  adapt  from  our  relatively  high 
standards  of  living  to  conditions  in  a  host 
country,  sometimes  at  almost  a  primitive 
level. 

For  th€  volunteers — even  though  dedicat- 
ed and  idealistic — this  will  be  no  Joy  ride. 

As  to  size  for  the  program,  pilot  projects,  I 
hope,  will  be  conducted  to  determine  its 
workability:  to  establish  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  individuals  and  assignments;  and 
to  develop  the  kind  of  education  and  train- 
ing program  that  would  enable  individuals 
to  most  effectively  serve  the  objectives  of 
the  proeram   in  other  lands. 

They  should  be  sent  only  after  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  th^-y  are  adequately  trained  and 
equipped  to  do  the  Job.  Eventually  the  pro- 
gram may  expand,  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  shotgun  ill-trained,  ill- 
equipped  students — regardless  of  how  well 
meaning  and  dedicated  they  may  be — around 
the  globe. 

i 

NEEDED:  SPEEDY  ACTION  ON  FARM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  in  agri- 
culture, we  need  a  program  designed  to 
meet  the  special  problems  of  the  1960's. 

Among  other  objectives,  it  must  cre- 
ate a  positive — not  a  negative — image  of 
the  American  farmeii'  contribution  to 
our  economic  progress:  attempt  to  e.'=tab- 
lish  a  relatively  good  supply-demand  bal- 
ance for  production  or  consumption  of 
farm  commodities;  find  better  ways  to 
utilize  farm  surpluses,  plus  reducing 
costi  of  storage,  and  usins:,'  these  in- 
valuable resources  as  assets,  not  as  eco- 
nomic millstones  around  the  neck  of  the 
economy;  and  assure  the  farmer  of  a 
fair  share  of  our  ever-growing  income. 

Today,  there  are  about  7  million  peo- 
ple working  on  farms.  Sixteen  million 
additional  persons  process  and  market 
farm  products.  Farm  sales  for  cash  to- 
tal about  $32  billion  a  year— twice  that 
of  total  auto  and  truck  sales.  Farms 
also  emplo  •  10  times  as  many  people  as 
automobil'  raanufacturing  and  14  times 
as  many  a^  in  steelmaking. 

These  highlights  of  the  farm  picture 
help  to  illu.strate  the  significance  of  agri- 
culture to  the  overall  economy. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  various  aspects  of  the  farm 
picture,  as  well  as  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sen.'^tor  Wiley 
lncrease  in  price  supports 

The  recent  increase  In  price  support  of 
manufacturing  milk  from  $3.22  per  hundred- 
weight to  $3.40 — a  moderate  one — will  help 
to  act  aa  a  bulwark  against  lowering  of  milk 
prices,  particularly  in  the  flush  season  ahead. 

The  milk  production  in  Wisconsin — the  No. 
1  producer  in  the  Nation — amounts  to  over 
17.9  billion  pounds  annually.  As  the  major 
dairy  State,  our  farm  economy  is  particular- 
ly sensitive  to  the  up-and-down  fluctuations 
of  the  milk  market. 

PRESIDENT'S  FARM  PROGRAM 

The  highlights  of  the  President's  farm  mes- 
sage Included  recommendations  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  farmer  advisory 
committee  system.     The   committees  would 


be  established  to  handle  production  and  mar- 
keting programs  for  each  commodity  In 
which  supply  adjustment  Is  required.  The 
developed  programs  involving  controls  over 
production  and  marketing,  however,  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers. 

Tlie  committees  would  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary — and  not  vetoed  by 
Congress  within  60  days — the  programs  would 
go  Into  action. 

Personally.  I  have  long  felt  that  (a)  the 
f.irmcr  should  have  a  stronger  voice  in  pro- 
grams affecting  his  economic  future:  (b)  that 
soUitlon  to  the  supply-demand  Imbalance  of 
farm  products  can  best  be  resolved  on  a 
commodity-by-commodlty  basis:  and  (c) 
that  self-help  as  a  principle  should  be  en- 
couraged— reducing  the  load  on  Uncle  Sam. 

However,  there  are  serious  questions  to  be 
resolved,  including  how  much  authority 
should  be  granted  the  committees  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  controlling  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  farm  products? 
Can  the  farmers  and  their  organizatlona — 
until  now  unable  to  agree  on  a  national  farm 
policy — develop  acceptable  plans  for  separate 
commodity  programs?  How  complex  will  be 
such  a  multicommodity  program?  How 
much  will  it  cost  the  taxpayer,  and  what  ef- 
fect will  it  have  on  consumers? 

Congress,  of  course,  will  have  to  examine 
these  recommendations  very  carefully.  As 
yet,  the  farm  message  has  not  been  followed 
up  by  proposals  for  legislation.  It's  ex- 
pected, however,  that  this  will  come  to  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future. 

Additional  recommendations  that  deserve 
sympathetic  consideration  of  Congress  In- 
clude improving  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram; expanding  rural  development;  liber- 
alizing farm  credit;  strengthening  of 
cooperatives;  better  utilization  of  forest  re- 
sources; expansion  of  the  school  lunch  and 
school  milk  program;  improving  market  re- 
search to  get  better  distribution  of  farm 
commodities;  eliminating  barriers  to  flow  of 
commodities,  such  as  now  obstruct  the  flow 
of  milk  between  markets;  and  more  effective 
utilization  of  surplus  commodities  for 
use  at  home  as  well  as  to  serve  humanitarian 
and  strategic  purposes  for  our  policies  abroad. 

EXPANDING  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

In  addition,  we  need  additional  funds  to 
carry  forward  the  school  lunch  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  Over  the  years,  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program — benefiting 
more  than  13 'i  million  students — has  been 
(1)  an  Important  factor  In  maintaining  the 
health  of  our  youth,  and  (2)  a  significant 
outlet  for  surplus  farm  commodities.  About 
265,000  students  In  Wisconsin  are  enjoying 
and  benefiting  from  lunches  served  In  the 
schools. 

Unfortunately,  the  progtam  is  now  run- 
ning out  of  money.  Recently,  for  example. 
Gordon  Gunderson,  director  of  the  school 
lunch  program  for  Wisconsin,  Informed  the 
participating  schools  that  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, on  May  1,  1961,  to  cut  back  Federal 
reimbiu-sement  for  lunches  from  5  to  l',, 
cents  per  lunch.  This  threatens  serious  cur- 
tailment of  this  Important  program — not 
only  In  Wisconsin  but  other  States  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  history  of  the  school  lunch  system.  I 
believe,  well  Justifies  Federal  support  at  the 
current  level  of  reimbursement. 

I  am  proposing  a  bill  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  year.  Moreover,  I  shall 
urge  Congress  to  take  early  and  favorable 
action  on  such  legislation. 

REVIEWING   FEDERAL    MILK   ORDER   SYSTEM 

The  recently  appointed  committee  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  Federal  milk  market- 
ing order  system  offers  a  real  opportunity  to 
make    a    useful,    much-needed    study — one 


which  I  have  long  recommended.  Over  the 
years,  dairymen  In  Wisconsin  and  through- 
out the  Midwest  have  received  far  less  for 
fluid  milk  than  producers  elsewhere  Ui  the 
country. 

A  review  of  the  milk  order  system — I  sin- 
cerely hope — would  provide  evidence  to  wipe 
out  Inequities  in  the  system. 

FEED  GRAIN    PROGRAM 

The  feed  grain  bill  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress, of  course.  Is  still  a  pilot  project.  Un- 
der the  new  law,  farmers  may  voluntarily 
sign  up  for  the  feed  grain  program.  It  vrtll 
reduce  acreage  of  feed  grains — such  as  corn, 
sorghum,  barley,  oats — by  20  percent  (based 
on  the  1959  and  1960  crop  year) ;  the  Govern- 
ment win  guarantee  them  $1.20  per  bushel. 
The  20  percent  may  either  go  Into  special 
conservation  programs,  or  grow  selected 
crops,  such  as  castor  beans,  sunfiowers.  etc. 
This  is  a  l-yc:ir  experiment  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  such  limitations  on  acreage 
can  reduce  production  of  feed  grains. 

CONCLUSION 

Fortunately,  the  supply-demand  picture — 
particularly  in  dairying — has  somewhat  im- 
proved. The  surplus  stockpiles  of  butter 
and  cheese  have  diminished;  and  there  Is 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 
Dairy  prices  to  the  farmer  are  up  slightly, 
although  still  not  in  proper  relationship  to 
the  costs  of  production. 

However,  there  are  special  problems.  As 
always  we  need  to  eliminate  the  cost-price 
squeeze;  be  alert  to  hold  down  imports  that 
compete  with  our  domestic  producers;  and 
keep  a  watchful  eye  for  Imitations  on  the 
m.<irket.  displacing  dairy  products  possibly  by 
misleading  advertising,  etc. 

And.  finally,  we  need  more  creative,  effec- 
tive efforts  to  step  up  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  milk,  cheese,  butter.  Ice  cream,  and 
other  health-giving  dairy  foods.  This  is  the 
best  solution  for  the  problems  confronting 
the  dairy  farmer.  Senator  Wiley  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE    ORDER    RELATING    TO 
IDENTICAL  BIDS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  President  has 
issued  an  Executive  order  requiring  sub- 
mission to  the  Attorney  General  of  all 
instances  of  identical  bids  of  more 
than  $10,000  to  a  Government  agency 
I  certainly  hope  that  all  of  this  material 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Congress, 
and  other  interested  public  officials, 
upon  request. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  has  been  looking  Into  this 
problem  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
come  up  with  many  instance?; — too 
many — where  sealed  bids  amounting  to 
very  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
identical  down  to  one-thousandth  of  a 
penny.  Since  the  bids  are  supposed  to 
be  arrived  at  in  secret,  it  seems  a  star- 
tling coincidence  that  this  should  occur 
so  frequently. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  is  turned  on  identical  bid- 
ding, their  frequency  will  lessen.  Should 
this  happen,  it  will  help  to  strengthen 
the  competitive  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  which  is  so  essential  to 
our  free-enterprise  system. 

The  Executive  order  will  also  be  useful 
in  providing  leads  to  cases  of  price  fix- 
ing. However,  additional  action  may  be 
required.  For  example,  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  its  current  investigation  of  the 
electrical  manufacturing   industry,   has 
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come  up  against  a  conspiratorial  pattern 
of  agreement  by  companies  to  take  turns 
in  the  submission  of  low  bids.  One  of 
these  conspiracies  was  known  as  the 
•phase  of  the  moon." 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the 
question  of  corrective  le^jislation  will  be 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  subcommittee  will 
find  it  necessary  to  draw  up  legislation 
to  deal  specifically  with  price  fixing  and 
bid  rigging. 


career  was  not  In  many  ways,  more  enduring 
than  his  younger  days  as  an  Infielder? 


DEATH  OF  JACK  BARRY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mi. 
President.  Jack  Barry,  coach  of  the  Holy 
Cross  baseball  team  for  the  last  40  years, 
died  Sunday  night  at  his  home  in 
Shrewsbury.  Mass. 

Some  iJ^ople  knew  Jack  as  a  member 
of  Connie  Mack's  famed  $100,000  Phila- 
delphia Athletics  infield  and  a  ballplayer 
who  never  gave  an  inch  to  anyone  in- 
cluding the  great  Ty  Cobb. 

Others  will  remember  him  as  the 
finest  baseball  coacli  the  Holy  Cross 
Cru.saders  ever  knew.  Under  his  tutelage 
for  40  years  they  won  80  i>crcent  of  their 
games. 

I  like  to  think  of  Jack  as  a  fine  sports- 
man who  in.spired  many  of  his  boys  to  go 
on  to  minor  and  major  league  baseball 
careers  and  who  insisted  on  the  highest 
standards  of  sjwrt.smanship  and  conduct 
both  on  and  off  the  field. 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Traveler  on 
Monday  and  an  editorial  in  the  Wor- 
cester Telegram  on  Tuesday  told  well.  I 
feel,  what  many  of  us  thought  of  Jack 
Barry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tliey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
111  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Worcester  (Mass  i  Telegram. 

Apr    25.  1961  I 

More  Than  a  Ballplayer 

In  the  death  of  Jack  Barry,  the  world  of 
biiscball  loses  an  imjxirtant  fljjurc.  Many 
oldtimers  recall  his  remarkable  skill  at 
shortstop  as  a  member  of  the  famous  $100.- 
000  infield  of  Connie  Mack's  Philadelphia 
Athletics.  In  the  9  years  of  1910  through 
1918.  Philadelphia  or  Boston  was  in  every 
world's  series  except  one.  Tlie  Athletics  beat 
the  Chicago  Cubs  in  1910  and  the  New  York 
Giants  In  1911.  The  Red  Sox  beat  the  Giants 
in  1912  The  Athletics  beat  the  Giants  in 
1913.  In  1914  the  Athletics  lost  to  the  "mir- 
acle team"  of  the  Boston  Braves.  In  1915 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  were  both  in  tlie 
worlds  series,  when  the  Red  Sox  beat  the 
Philadelphia  Nationals.  In  1916  the  Red  SoX 
beat  Brooklyn.  In  1917  the  Chicago  White 
Sox  beat  the  New  York  Giants.  In  1918  the 
Red  Sox  beat  the  Cubs. 

Barry,  first  with  the  Athletics  and  later 
with  the  Red  S»)X,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  those  teams  In  that  1910-18 
period.  After  his  playing  career  was  over,  he 
became  far  more  than  a  big  league  has-been. 
As  head  baseball  coach  at  Holy  Cross  College 
for  40  years,  he  enjoyed  a  victory  record  un- 
matched by  any  other  college  coach. 

But  his  achievements  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  Holy  Cross  won -and -lost  percentages 
or  by  any  other  statistics.  Many  young  play- 
ers went  Into  the  major  leagues  on  account 
of  his  friendly  Interest  and  expert  guidance. 
From  him  they  leiirned  more  than  baseball, 
for  always  he  taught  the  highest  type  of 
sportsmanship.    Who  will  say  that  his  later 


(From   the  Boston  Traveler,  Apr.  24,  1961] 

Jack    Barry    Was    Rocknx    of    Collegk 
Baseball  Coaches 

(By  Larry  Strum) 

One  of  the  last  ties  to  a  forgotten  era  has 
gone 

Last  night  Jack  Barry.  73-year-old  Holy 
Cross  baseball  conch,  died  at  his  home  on 
Maple  Avenue  in  Shrewsbury. 

A  member  of  the  celebrated  $100,000  Phil- 
adelphia Athletics  Infield  and  later  Red  Sox 
player-manager.  Barry  went  on  to  compile 
an  imparalleled  collegiate  baseball  record. 

J.  J.  Barry  was  the  Knute  Rockne  of  col- 
lege baseball. 

In  40  years  on  Mount  St.  Jumes  his  Holy 
Cross  teams  won  625  games,  lost  153.  tied 
5  for  an  80-percent  record. 

Thirty  of  his  players  went  on  to  play  in 
the  major  leagues,  and  many  more  played 
minor-league  ball  before  tvirnlng  to  coach- 
ing, umpiring,  or  other  pursuits. 

Some  of  his  personal  favorites  inchided 
Owen  Carroll.  Doc  Gautreau.  Warren  Cote, 
Freddie  Magulre.  Tweet  Walsh.  Albert  (Hop) 
Riopel,  Ken  Simendinger,  Gene  Desautels. 
and  Ron  Perry. 

Barry  was  unable  to  continue  actively  this 
season  because  of  a  lingering  illness  and 
one  of  his  former  great  players.  Hop  Riopel 
ran  the  team.  Riopyel  undoubtedly  will  be 
the  next  Holy  Cross  coach. 

In  40  years  of  coaching  he  had  missed 
only  one  game,  that  back  in  1958  when  a 
painful  ear  infection  confined  him  to  his 
home. 

Barry  completed  his  major  league  career 
In  1919  and  returned  to  Worcester  to  enter 
the  automobile  business  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Walter  Fay. 

The  following  year  his  alma  mater  offered 
lilm  »3,000  to  take  the  baseball  coaching  Job 
and  he  accepted. 

In  the  years  that  followed  no  other  col- 
lege in  the  Nation  was  to  gain  richer  base- 
ball traditions  tlian  Holy  Cross. 

The  twenties  were  the  golden  era  of  sports 
During  that  period  the  Crusaders  played  be- 
fore crowds  of  25.000  in  Worcester  and  nearly 
30.000  at  old  Braves  Field  against  arch  rival 
Boston  College. 

Barry's  lifetime  baiting  average  was  only 
.243.  but  he  was  a  great  shortstop  and  ter- 
rific competitor. 

In  1916  he  reached  base  17  times  from 
being  hit  by  pitched  balls.  His  body  was 
full  of  scars  from  spiking  incidents,  the  most 
famous  of  which  kept  him  out  of  half  the 
1912  season. 

Barry  was  guarding  second  base  when  Ty 
Cobb  of  Detroit  came  flying  in,  spikes  high. 
Barry  made  the  tag  and  finished  the  Inning 
of  an  August  game.  But  he  was  out  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

When  he  finally  wound  up  his  professional 
career  he  brought  definite  Ideas  to  Holy 
Cross  on  how  to  play  the  game. 

After  years  in  the  coaching  ranks  he  main- 
tained: 

"Tlie  greatest  thing  baseball  does  for  a 
college  player  Is  to  develop  In  him  a  type  of 
courage  that  gives  him  a  certain  mental 
poise." 

•'Baseball  also  teaches  self-control,  per- 
severance and  self-respect  " 

Barry  stressed  training — sleep  and  rational 
eating — as  Important  to  a  ballplayer  as  prac- 
tice. 

But  his  greatest  thrill  at  Holy  Cross  must 
have  come  in  1952  when  his  team  went  all 
the  way  to  win  the  NCCA  world  series.  For 
that  feat  he  was  named  Coach  of  the  Year 
by  his  fellow  coaches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.   145) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair).  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  dealing  with  so-called 
conflict  of  interest.  The  message  has 
been  read  in  the  House.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  me.ssage  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  without  being  read,  and  will 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

The  message,  with  the  accompanying 
bill,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT.  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

No  responsibility  of  government  is 
more  fundamental  than  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  ethical  behavior  by  those  who 
conduct  the  public  business.  There  can 
be  no  dissent  from  the  principle  that  all 
officials  must  act  with  unwavering  in- 
tegrity, absolute  impartiality  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
This  principle  must  be  followed  not  only 
in  reality  but  in  appearance.  For  the 
basis  of  effective  government  is  public 
confidence,  and  that  confidence  is  en- 
dangered when  ethic. il  standards  falter 
or  appear  to  falter. 

I  have  firm  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  dedication  of  those  who  work  for 
oui-  Government.  Venal  conduct  by 
public  officials  in  this  country  has  been 
comparatively  rare — and  the  few  in- 
stances of  official  impropriety  that  have 
been  uncovered  have  usually  not  sug- 
gested any  widespread  departure  from 
high  standards  of  ethics  and  moral 
conduct. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  past  two  decades, 
incidents  have  occurred  to  remind  us 
that  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
ethics  in  government  are  not  adequate 
to  the  changed  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  our  society.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  ethical  problems  confronting  our 
public  servants  have  become  so  complex 
as  to  defy  easy  commonsense  solutions 
on  the  part  of  men  of  good  will  seeking 
to  observe  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct,  and  solutions  have  been  hin- 
dered by  lack  of  general  regulatory 
guidelines.  As  a  result  many  thought- 
ful observers  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  moral  tone  of  government, 
and  about  the  need  to  restate  basic 
principles  in  their  application  to  con- 
temporary facts. 

Of  course,  public  officials  are  not  a 
group  apart.  They  inevitably  reflect  the 
moral  tone  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live.  And  if  that  moral  tone  is  injured — 
by  fixed  athletic  contests  or  television 
quiz  shows — by  widespread  business  con- 
spiracies to  fix  prices — by  the  collusion 
of  businessmen  and  unions  with  organ- 
ized crime — by  cheating  on  expense  ac- 
counts, by  the  ignoring  of  traffic  laws,  or 
by  petty  tax  evasion — then  the  conduct 
of  our  Government  must  be  affected. 
Inevitably,  the  moral  standards  of  a 
society  influence  the  conduct  of  all  who 
live  within  it — the  governed  and  those 
who  govern. 
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The  ultimate  answer  to  ethical  prob- 
lems in  Government  is  honest  people  in 
a  good  ethical  environment.  No  web  of 
statute  or  regulation,  however  intricately 
conceived,  can  hope  to  deal  with  the 
myria.d  possible  challenges  to  a  man's  in- 
tegrity or  his  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
terest. Nevertheless  formal  regulation 
Is  required — regulation  which  can  lay 
down  clear  guidelines  of  policy,  punish 
venality  and  double-dealing,  and  set  a 
general  ethical  tone  for  the  conduct  of 
public  bu.-^iness. 

Such  regulation — while  setting  the 
highest  moral  standards — must  not  im- 
pair the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
recruit  personnel  of  the  highest  quality 
and^  capacity.  Today's  Government 
needs  men  and  women  with  a  broad 
range  of  experience,  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity. It  needs  increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
ple with  topflight  executive  talent.  It 
needs  hundreds  of  occasional  and  in- 
termittent consultants  and  part-time 
experts  to  help  deal  with  problems  of 
increasing  complexity  and  technical  dif- 
ficulty. In  short,  we  need  to  draw  upon 
America's  entire  reservoir  of  talent  and 
skill  to  help  conduct  our  generation's 
most  important  business — the  public 
business. 

This  need  to  tap  America's  human  re- 
sources for  public  purposes  has  blurred 
the  distinctions  between  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  It  has  led  to  a  constant  flow 
of  people  in  and  out  of  business,  aca- 
demic life  and  government.  It  has 
required  us  to  contract  with  private  in- 
stitutions and  call  upon  part-time  con- 
sultants for  important  public  work.  It 
has  resulted  in  a  rapid  rate  of  turnover 
among  career  Government  employees — 
as  high  as  20  percent  a  year.  And,  as  a 
result,  it  has  gravely  multiplied  the  risk 
of  conflicts  of  interest  while  seriously 
comnlicating  the  problem  of  maintaining 
ethical  standards. 

These  new  difficulties  and  old  prob- 
lems led  me  to  appoint,  immediately 
after  my  inauguration,  three  distin- 
guished lawj'ers  to  review  our  exi-sting 
conflict-of-interest  laws  and  regulations. 
This  panel  was  composed  of  Judge  Cal- 
vert Magruder,  retired  chief  judge  of  the 
First  Judicial  Circuit;  Dean  JeflTenson 
B.  Fordham,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School:  and  Prof.  Bayless 
Manning,  of  the  Yale  Law  School.  The 
proposals  put  foru-ard  in  this  message 
are  in  large  measure  based  upon  their 
work  and  that  of  others  who  have  con- 
sidered the  problems  in  recent  years. 

The  recommendations  of  this  panel 
were  arrived  at  after  careful  study  and 
review  of  the  work  of  other  groups  par 
ticularly  the  1958  staff  report  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  under  Congress- 
man Celler;  the  pioneerinrr  study  In 
1951  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Coramittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
under  Senator  Douglas:  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Policy  Machinery  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions headed  by  Senator  J.ackson:  and 
valuable  appraisals  conducted  during 
the  l?.st  administration  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  by  the  A.ssociation  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


All  of  these  studies  have  emp'nasized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  encoun- 
tered. All  have  recommended  that  our 
outmoded  and  hodge-podge  collection  of 
statutes  and  regulations  be  amended, 
revised  and  strengthened  to  take  ac- 
count of  new  problems.  If  the  proposals 
have  varied  in  their  details,  all  have  un- 
derscored the  need  for  legislative  and 
executive  action  in  a  commonly  agreed 
direction. 

I.    STATrrORY    REFORM 

There  are  seven  statutes  of  general 
application  termed  "conflict-of-interest 
statutes."  Many  others  deal  with  partic- 
ular offices  or  very  limited  categories  of 
employees.  These  latter  usually  exempt 
officials  from  some  or  all  of  the  general 
restrictions.  Occasionally  they  impose 
additional  obligations. 

The  seven  statutes  cover  four  basic 
problems: 

The  Government  employee  who  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  a  busi- 
ness transaction  with  an  entity  in  which 
he  has  a  personal  economic  stake  (18 
U.S.C.  434). 

The  Government  employee  who  acts 
for  an  outside  interest  in  certain  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  (18  US.C 
216, 281. 283'. 

The  Government  employee  who  re- 
ceives compensation  from  a  private 
source  for  his  Government  work  (18 
U.S.C.  1914). 

The  former  Government  employee  who 
acts  in  a  representative  capacity  in  cer- 
tain transactions  with  the  Government 
during  a  2-year  period  after  the  termi- 
nation of  his  Government  service  (18 
U.S.C.  284,5  U.S.C.  99). 

Five  of  these  statutes  were  enacted 
before  1873.    Each  was  enacted  without 
coordination   with   any   of   the   others. 
No  two  of  them  use  uniform  terminology. 
All  but  one  impose  criminal  penalities. 
There  is  both  overlap  and  inconsistency. 
Everj'  study  of  these  laws  has  concluded 
that,  while  sound  in  principle,  they  are 
grossly  deficient  in  form  and  substance. 
The    fundamental    defect    of    these 
statutes  as  presently  written  is  that:  On 
the  one  hand,  they  permit  an  astonish- 
ing range  of  private  interests  and  activi- 
ties by  public  officials  which  are  wholly 
Incompatible  with  the  duties  of  public 
office;   on  the  other  hand,  they  create 
wholly  unnecessary  obstacles  to  recruit- 
ing   qualified    people    for    Government 
service.     This  latter  deficiency   is  par- 
ticularly  serious    in    the    case    of   con- 
sultants and  other  temporary  employees, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by 
Congress    in   its   enactment    of    special 
exemption  statutes. 

Insofar  as  these  statutes  lay  down  the 
basic  law  restricting  the  private  eco- 
nomic activities  of  public  officers  and 
employees  they  constitute  a  sound  and 
necessary  standard  of  conduct.  The 
principle  which  they  embody  in  varying 
form — that  a  public  servant  owes  undi- 
vided loyalty  to  the  Government — is  as 
important  today  as  when  the  first  of 
the.se  statutes  was  enacted  more  than 
a  century  ago.  However,  the  statutory 
execution  of  this  principle  in  the  seven 
statutes  of  geneial  application  was  often 
directed  to  specific  existing  evils  which 
at  the  time  of  their  enactment  were  im- 
portant  political   issues.      As    a   result 


large  areas  of  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest were  left  uncovered. 

For  example,  where  some  of  these  con- 
flict-of-interest statutes  are  restricted  to 
"claims  of  money  and  property" — as  the 
courts  have  said— they  do  not  protect  the 
Government  against  the  use  of  official 
po.sition.  influence  or  inside  information 
to  aid  private  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions in  (Government  proceedings  which 
involve  no  claims  for  money  or  property. 
Yet  the  danger  of  abuses  of  Government 
position  exist  to  an  equal  if  not  greater 
degree  in  proceedings  such  as  license 
applications  for  TV  or  radio  stations,  air- 
line routes,  electric  power  sites,  and  simi- 
lar requests  for  (jovernment  aid,  assist- 
ance or  approval. 

Tlius,  literally  read,  it  would  be  a 
crime  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment under  these  sututes  for  a  pastal 
clerk  to  assist  his  mother  in  fihng  a  rou- 
tine claim  for  a  tax  refund,  but  it  would 
be  permissible  for  a  Cabinet  officer  to 
sock  to  influence  an  independent  agency 
to  award  a  license  for  a  valuable  TV 
station  to  a  business  associate  in  a  ven- 
ture where  he  shared  the  profits. 

There  are  many  other  technical  inade- 
quacies and  statutory  gaps.  Section  434 
of  title  18,  born  of  the  Civil  War  pro- 
curement scandals,  prohibits  a  Govern- 
ment official  interested  in  the  pecuniary 
profits  of  a  business  entity  from  acting 
as  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States 
for  the  transaction  of  business  with  that 
business  entity.  By  limiting  its  scope  to 
"business  entities"  the  statute  does  not 
cover  the  many  other  organizations 
which  deal  with  the  Goverrunent.  In 
addition,  the  concept  of  "transacting 
business,"  if  narrowly  construed— as 
would  be  likely  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion—would exclude  many  deahngs  with 
the  Government,  such  as  the  clearance 
or  rejection  of  license  apphcations  in  the 
executive  branch  or  before  an  independ- 
ent agency. 

Similar  defects  exist  in  the  case  of 
Government  officials  who  have  left  Gov- 
ernment service.  Clearly  such  an  of- 
ficial should  be  prohibited  from  resign- 
ing his  position  and  "switching  sides" 
in  a  matter  which  was  before  him  in  his 
official  capacity.  But  for  technical  rea- 
sons the  statutes  aimed  at  this  situa- 
tion do  not  always  hit  the  mark.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  criminal  statutes 
which  would  prevent  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
from  resigning  to  represent  an  unsuc- 
cessful license  applicant  who  is  contest- 
ing the  Commission's  decision  in  the 
courts — although  such  conduct  might  be 
grounds  for  disbarment.  And.  a  Com- 
mission employee  who  was  not  a  lawyer 
could,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
unscrupulously  benefit  in  such  a  case 
from  his  "inside  information"  without 
fear  of  .sanctions. 

But  if  the  statutes  often  leave  im- 
portant areas  unregulated,  they  also 
often  ser\-e  as  a  bar  to  securing  Im- 
portant personal  services  for  the  Gov- 
ernment through  excessive  regulation 
when  no  ethical  problem  really  exists. 
Fundamentally,  this  is  because  the 
statutes  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
role  in  our  Government  of  the  part- 
time  or  intermittent  advi.ser  whose 
counsel  has  become  essential  but  who 
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cannot  afford  to  be  deprived  of  private 
benefits,  or  reasonably  requested  to  de- 
prive themselves,  in  the  way  now  re- 
quired by  these  laws.  Wherever  the 
Government  seeks  the  assistance  of  a 
highly  skilled  technician,  be  he  scientist, 
accountant,  lawyer,  or  economist,  such 
problems  are  encountered. 

In  general,  these  difficulties  stem  from 
the  fact  that  even  occasional  consult- 
ants can  technically  be  regarded  as 
either  "officers  or  employees"  of  the 
Government,  whether  or  not  compen- 
sated. If  so,  they  are  all  within  the  pro- 
hibitions applicable  to  regular  full-time 
personnel. 

A  few  examples  illustrate  some  of  the 
difficulties: 

Section  281  of  the  Criminal  Code  for- 
bids public  employees  from  providing 
services  to  outsiders  for  compensation 
in  connection  with  any  matter  in  which 
the  United  States  is  interested  and  which 
Is  before  a  department,  agency  or  com- 
mission. 

This  section  makes  it  almost  Impos- 
sible for  a  practicing  lawyer  to  accept  a 
pr.rt-timc  position  with  the  (jovernment. 
He  would  be  in  violation  of  section  281 
if  he  continued  to  receive  compensation 
for  cases  before  Government  agencies,  or 
even  If  his  law  partnership  receives  such 
compensation,  though  he  personally  has 
no  connection  with  any  case.  It  is  us- 
ually Impractical  for  the  law  firm  to 
withdraw  from  all  transactions  involv- 
ing the  Government.  And  almost  all  law 
firms  have  some  tax  matters  for  ex- 
ample, as  part  of  their  normal  business. 
The  same  prohibition  unfairly  affects 
accountants. 

In  addition,  the  two  existing  postem- 
ployment  statutes  raise  serious  problems 
in  terms  of  recruiting  noncareer  per- 
sonnel (particularly  lawyersV  Enacted 
at  different  times,  they  employ  different 
terms  and  arc  totally  uncoordinated  in 
language  or  in  policy. 

The  criminal  statute  (18  U.S.C.  284) 
forbids  a  former  employee  for  2  years 
after  his  Government  employment  ceases 
to  prosecute  in  a  representative  capacity 
any  claim  against  the  Government  in- 
volving a  "subject  matter"  directly  con- 
nected with  his  Government  job.  The 
civil  statute  (5  U.S.C.  99)  forbids  em- 
ployees of  an  executive  department  for 
2  years  after  the  end  of  their  Govern- 
ment sei-vice  from  prosecuting  in  a  rep- 
resentative capacity  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  if  the  claim  was  pend- 
ing before  "any  department "  while  he 
was  an  employee. 

These  prohibitions  are  unnecessarily 
broad.  They  should  be  confined  to 
"switching  sides."  For  example,  they 
now  prohibit  a  lawyer  who  worked  for 
the  Department  of  I..^bor  from  subse- 
quently representing  a  client  in  a  wholly 
unrelated  tax  matter  which  had  been 
before  the  Treasury  during  his  Govern- 
ment service. 

These  restrictions  prove  an  even  more 
formidable  barrier  to  the  part-time  con- 
sultant who  works  in  a  partnership 
since  he  and  his  partners  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  many  if 
not  all  claims  against  the  Government — 
a  severe  and  unnecessary  penalty  for 
contributing  to  public  service.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  cite  many  other  examples  of  ex- 


cessive restrictions  which  serve  no 
ethical  purpose,  but  effectively  bar  (jov- 
ernment from  using  available  talent. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  nimiber  of  statu- 
tory exemptions  passed  at  various  times 
over  the  years  have  mitigated  some  of 
the  auverse  effects  of  these  statutes  upon 
certain  specific  individuals  and  certain 
categories  of  employees.  However,  no 
uniform  standard  of  exemption  has  ever 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  en- 
acting these  exemptions.  Many  of  the 
exemptions  are  inconsistent.  Some  ex- 
emptions are  subject  to  so  many  limita- 
tions as  practically  to  nullify  them. 
Some  statutes  unqualifiedly  exempt 
categories  of  employees  from  all  of  the 
conflict  statutes.  Others  exempt  them 
from  .some  but  not  all  of  the  restrictions. 
The  resulting  hodge-podge  of  exemp- 
tions seriou.sly  weakens  the  integrity  of 
the  Government  personnel  system. 

To  meet  this  need  for  statutory  re- 
form. I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  proposed  Executive  Employees'  Stand- 
ards Act — a  comprehensive  revision  of 
existing  conflict-of-interest  statutes.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  maintains  the 
highest  po.ssible  standards  of  conduct, 
eliminates  the  technical  deficiencies  and 
anachronisms  of  existing  laws,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Government  to 
mobilize  a  wide  range  of  talent  and 
skill. 

First,  the  bill  closes  gaps  in  regulation 
of  the  type  di.scu.ssed  above,  and  elimi- 
nates many  of  the  pointless  differences 
in  treatment.  For  example,  no  longer 
will  some  former  (3ovemment  employees 
be  subject  to  more  severe  restrictions 
simply  because  they  once  worked  for  one 
of  the  10  executive  "departments"  rather 
than  in  an  agency  which  is  not  tech- 
nically a  department. 

Secondly,  the  bill  overrules  existing 
judicial  interpretation  that  only  when 
a  claim  for  money  or  property  is  involved 
is  a  former  Government  employee  pro- 
hibited from  working  for  a  private  in- 
terest in  a  matter  for  which  he  once  had 
governmental  responsibility.  The  basic 
issue  of  integrity  is  the  same  if  the  mat- 
ter relates  to  (jtovernment  regulation 
rather  than  to  a  property  or  money 
claim. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  special 
standards  for  skilled  individuals  whose 
primary  activity  is  in  private  profes- 
sional or  business  life,  but  whose  skills 
are  used  by  the  Government  on  a  part- 
time  or  advisory  basis.  By  permitting 
such  individuals  to  carry  on  private  busi- 
ness, even  business  with  the  Government, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  direct  confiict  be- 
tween their  private  and  public  work, 
ethical  principles  are  maintained  and 
a  wide  range  of  abilities  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Government. 

Fourth,  this  bill  adds  to  the  traditional 
criminal  sanctions  by  permitting  agency 
heads  to  adopt  implementing  regulation 
and  impose  disciplinary  measures.  Most 
of  the  existing  laws  are  criminal  stat- 
utes. As  such  they  have  been  strictly 
constnied  and.  because  of  their  harsh- 
ness, infrequently  invoked.  By  granting 
this  added  flexibility  we  help  to  insure 
more  effective  enforcement.  In  addition, 
the  regulations  which  are  adopted  will 
permit  more  specific  adaptation  of  the 


general  prohibitions  tailored  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  particular  agencies. 

Fifth,  the  bill  deals  only  with  em- 
ployees involved  in  executive,  adminis- 
trative and  regulatory  functions.  It 
does  not  apply  to  either  the  judicial  or 
legislative  branch  of  Government.  Ex- 
isting laws  relating  to  the  judiciary  are 
deemed  adequate.  The  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  laws  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  Members  of  Congress  and  con- 
gressional employees  should  be  left  to 
strictly  congressional  determination. 

Sixth,  the  proposed  bill  covers  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  employees. 
However  the  District — essentially  a 
municipal  government — has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive problems.  I  will  submit  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  these  problems  in  the 
near  future. 

II.    EX    PARTE    CONTACTS    WITH    OTTICIALS    OF 

INUEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular  ex- 
amples of  official  misconduct  have  in- 
volved ex  parte  communication — undis- 
closed, informal  contact  between  an 
agency  official  and  a  party  interested  in 
a  matter  before  that  official.  Such 
covert  influence  on  agency  action  often 
does  basic  injury  to  the  fairness  of 
agency  proceedings,  particularly  when 
those  procedings  are  judicial  in  nature. 

Tliis  problem  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex in  the  entire  field  of  Government 
regulation.  It  involves  the  elimination 
of  ex  parte  contacts  when  those  contacts 
are  unjust  to  other  parties,  while  pre- 
serving the  capacity  of  an  agency  to 
avail  itself  of  information  necessary  to 
decision.  Much  of  the  difficulty  stems 
from  the  broad  range  of  agency  activi- 
ties— ranging  from  judicial-type  adjudi- 
cation to  wide-ranging  regulation  of  en- 
tire industries.  This  is  a  problem  which 
can  best  be  re.solved  in  the  context  of  the 
particular  responsibilities  and  activities 
of  each  agency. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  requiring  each 
agency,  within  120  days,  to  promulgate 
a  code  of  behavior  governing  ex  parte 
contacts  within  the  agency  specifying 
the  particular  standard  to  be  applied  in 
each  type  of  agency  proceeding,  and 
containing  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  ex  parte  contact  in  all  proceed- 
ings between  private  parties  in  which 
law  or  agency  regulation  requires  that  a 
decision  be  made  solely  on  the  record  of 
a  formal  hearing.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  we  assure  fairness  in  quasi-judicial 
proceedings  between  private  parties. 
The  statute  should  make  clear  that  such 
codes  when  approved  by  Congress  will 
have  the  force  of  law.  and  be  subject  to 
appropriate  sanctions. 

m.    EXECUTIVE    ORDERS    AND    PRESIDKKTIAL 
ACTION 

Tliere  are  several  problems  of  ethics 
in  Government  which  can  be  dealt  with 
directly  by  Presidential  order,  memo- 
randum, or  other  form  of  action. 

First.  I  intend  to  prohibit  gifts  to  Gov- 
ernment personnel  whenever  (a)  the 
employee  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
gift  would  not  have  been  made  except 
for  his  official  position;  or  (b)  whenever 
a  regular  Government  employee  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  donor's  private 
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interests  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  ac- 
tions of  the  employee  oi-  his  agency. 
When  it  is  impossible  or  inappropriate 
to  refuse  the  gift  it  will  be  turned  over 
to  an  app)opriate  public  or  charitable 
institution. 

Such  an  order  will  embody  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  any  gift  which  is.  or 
appears  to  be.  designed  to  influence  offi- 
cial conduct  IS  objectionable.  Govern- 
ment employees  are  constantly  bothered 
by  offers  of  favors  or  gratuities  and  ha\  e 
been  without  any  general  regulation  to 
guide  their  conduct.  This  order  will  at- 
tempt to  supply  such  guidelines,  while 
leaving  special  problems,  including  prob- 
lems created  by  gifts  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, to  agency  regulation. 

Secondly.  I  intend  to  prohibit  Gov- 
ernment employees  from  using  for  pri- 
vate gam  official  information  which  is 
not  available  to  the  public.  This  regu- 
lation will  be  drawn  with  due  regard  for 
the  publics  right  to  proper  access  to 
public  information.  A  Government  em- 
ployee should  not  be  able  to  transform 
official  status  into  private  gain,  as  is 
done,  for  exajnple,  if  a  Government  em- 
ployee speculates  in  the  stock  market  on 
the  basis  of  advance  knowledge  of  offi- 
cial action. 

Thiiti,  I  am  directing  that  no  Govern- 
ment employee  shall  use  the  authority 
of  his  position  to  induce  another  to  pro- 
vide him  with  anything  of  economic 
value  whenever  the  employee  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  other  person's 
private  interests  n;ay  be  affected  by  the 
actions  of  the  employee  or  his  agency. 

This  regulation  is  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  subtler  forms  of  extortion;  where  an 
employee  acquiesces  in  the  gift  of  an 
(economic  benefit,  or  gives  a  delicate  in- 
dication of  receptivity.  The  criminal 
law  deals  with  outright  extortion.  Be- 
yond this  the  problem  is  too  elusive  for 
the  criminal  law  and  must  be  dealt  with 
by  administrative  regulation,  and  by  the 
sound  judmnent  of  the  administrator. 

Fourth.  I  am  directing  that  no  Gov- 
ernment employee  should  engage  in  out- 
side employment  which  is  "incompatible" 
with  his  Government  employment. 

The  outside  employment  of  Govern- 
ment employees  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  difficult  of  all  ethical  problems. 
It  is  clear  that  some  forms  of  employ- 
ment may  have  benefits  to  the  Gov- 
cmment  or  society  (e.g..  teaching  in 
universities',  or  be  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployee and  not  inconsistent  with  his 
Government  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  types  of  outside  work  may  involve 
exploitation  of  official  position  or  be  in- 
compatible with  the  best  interests  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  employee  owes  his 
first  allegiance. 

Since  '"Incompatibility"  of  employment 
will  depend  on  many  varied  factors,  its 
defimtion  will  be  left  to  agency  and  de- 
partment regulation  and  case-by-case 
rulings. 

Fifth.  I  will  shortly  issue  an  Executive 
order  regulating  in  more  detail  the  con- 
duct of  those  officials  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President.  These  high  level  of- 
ficials owe  a  special  responsibility  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  employees  of 
their  departments  to  .set  a  high  standard 
of  ethical  and  moral  behavior.     There- 


fore the  Executive  order  (a>  prohibits 
outside  emplo»yment  or  activity  of  any 
sort  incompatible  with  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  official  responsibility;  (b)  pro- 
hibits outside  compensation  for  any  ac- 
tivity within  the  scope  of  official  duty; 
(c)  prohibits  the  receipt  of  compensation 
for  any  lecture,  article,  public  appear- 
ance, and  so  forth,  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  department  or  based  on  official 
information  not  yet  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge. 

Sixth.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  law.  I  will  apply  Government-wide 
standards  to  the  continuance  of  proper- 
ty holdings  by  appointees  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  law  prohibits  any 
conflict  of  the  public  and  private  in- 
terests of  employees  of  the  Government. 
The  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  its  p>ower 
of  confirmation,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
requiring  that  Presidential  appointees 
sell  their  property  holdings  in  cases 
where  retention  of  property  might  result 
in  such  a  conflict  of  interest.  The  prob- 
lem of  proF>erty  ownership  by  Executive 
appointees  is  properly  a  matter  of  con- 
tinuing congressional  concern,  and  I  wel- 
come the  initiative  taken  by  the  Jackson 
Subcommittee  on  Conflict  of  Interest. 
At  the  same  time,  the  executive  branch 
has  an  obligation  to  insure  that  its  ap- 
pointees live  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  behavior.  It  is  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility  that  I  will  apply  general 
standards  governing  the  ownership  of 
property  by  Presidential  appointees — 
standards  which  will  insure  that  no 
conflict  of  interest  can  exist.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  regulations  will  aid  the 
Senate  in  the  uniform  exercise  of  its 
own  responsibility. 

IV     THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ETHICAL   STANDARDS 

Criminal  statutes  and  Presidential 
orders,  no  matter  how  carefully  con- 
ceived or  meticulou.sly  drafted,  cannot 
hope  to  deal  effectively  with  every  prob- 
lem of  ethical  behavior  of  conflict  of 
interest.  Problems  arise  in  infinite  vari- 
ation. They  often  involve  subtle  and 
difficult  judgments,  judgments  which  are 
not  suited  to  generalization  or  Govern- 
ment-wide application.  And  even  the 
best  of  statutes  or  regulations  will  fail  of 
their  pmpose  if  they  are  not  vigorously 
and  wi.sely  admini.stered. 

Therefore  I  am  instructing  each  Cabi- 
net member  and  agency  head  to  issue 
regulations  designed  to  maintain  high 
moral  and  ethical  standards  within  his 
own  department.  These  regulations  will 
adapt  general  principles  to  the  particular 
problems  and  activity  of  each  agency. 
To  aid  in  the  administration  of  these 
regulations  each  agency  will  establish  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  ethical  problems  as  they 
ari.se. 

Although  such  agency  regulation  is  es- 
sential, it  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis.solve 
into  a  welter  of  conflicting  and  haphaz- 
ard rules  and  principles  throughout  the 
Government.  Regulation  of  ethical  con- 
duct must  be  coordinated  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  all  employees  are  held  to  the 
same  general  standards  of  conduct. 

Tlierefore  I  intend  to  designate,  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a  sin- 
gle officer  charged  with  responsibility 
for   coordinating   ethics   administration 


and  reporting  directly  to  the  President. 
^This  officer  will: 

Prepare,  for  Presidential  proclamation, 
general  regulations  as  needed; 

Develop  methods  of  informing  Gov- 
ernment personnel  alxjut  ethical  stand- 
ards; 

Conduct  studies  and  acciunulate  ex- 
I>erience  leading  to  more  effective  regu- 
lation of  ethical  conduct,  including  the 
formulation  of  rules  in  areas  which -are 
not  yet  regulated,  such  as  Government 
u.se  of  out.side  advisers  and  the  contract- 
ing of  Government  services  to  private 
institutions  or  firms:  and 

Clear  and  coordinate  agency  regula- 
tions to  assure  consistent  executive 
policy. 

Such  an  officer  will  not  only  provide 
central  responsibility  for  coherent  reg- 
ulation, but  will  be  a  means  through 
which  the  influence  of  the  Presidency 
can  be  exerted  in  this  vital  field. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

Ultimately,  high  ethical  standards  can 
be  maintained  only  if  the  leaders  of 
Government  provide  a  personal  example 
of  dedication  to  the  public  service — and 
exercise  their  leadership  to  develop  in  all 
Government  employees  an  increasing 
sensitivity  to  the  ethical  and  moral  con- 
ditions imposed  by  public  service.  Their 
own  conduct  must  be  above  reproach. 
And  they  must  go  beyond  the  imF>osition 
of  general  regulations  to  deal  with  in- 
dividual problems  as  they  arise — offer- 
ing informal  advice  and  personal  con- 
sideration. It  will  often  be  difficult  to 
assess  the  propriety  of  particular  ac- 
tions. In  such  subtle  cases  honest  dis- 
closuie  will  often  be  the  surest  solution, 
for  the  public  will  understand  good  faith 
efforts  to  avoid  improper  use  of  public 
office  when  they  are  kept  informed. 

I  realize,  too,  that  perhaps  the  gravest 
responsibility  of  all  rests  upon  the  of- 
fice of  President.  No  President  can 
excuse  or  pardon  the  slightest  deviation 
from  irreproachable  standards  of  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  executive  branch.  For  his  firmness 
and  determination  is  the  ultimate  source 
of  public  confidence  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  And  there  is  no 
consideration  that  can  justify  the 
yndermining  of  that  confidence. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  April  27,  1961. 

s.  

A  bill  to  supplement  and  revise  the  laws  pre- 
scribing restrictions  against  conflicts  of  in- 
terest applicable  to  employees  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.sv  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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316  and  1914. 
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Sec.  11.  Amendment  of  title  18,  U.S.C..  sec. 
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Title  IV — hfiscellaneous  Provisions 
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Sec.  Ifl.  Effective  Date. 

TITLE    I— PROHTBITEO    CONDUCT    AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Preamble:   Declaration  of  Policy  and 

PCRPOSE. — 

(a)  A  democratic  government  requires  for 
Its  effective  operation  that  officials  be  In- 
dependent and  Impartial,  that  public  office 
not  be  used  for  personal  gain,  and  that  the 
public  have  confidence  In  the  integrity  of  Its 
officlala.  Such  goveri  ment  Is  weakened 
whenever  there  exists,  or  appears  to  exist. 
a  conflict  between  the  private  Interests  of  a 
Government  employee  and  his  duties  as  an 
official.  It  Is  necessary  therefore,  that  the 
law  protect  against  sucL  confllcta  of  interest. 
or  the  appearance  thereof,  by  establishing 
appropriate  standards  of  official  conduct. 

(b)  It  Is  also  fundamental  to  tlie  effective- 
ness of  democratic  government  that  legal 
protections  against  confJcts  of  Interest  must 
not  unreasonably  Impede  the  recruitment 
and  retention  by  the  Government  of  those 
persona  best  qualified  to  serve  It.  Govern- 
ment officials  should  not  be  denied  the 
privilege.  a\-allable  to  (Ul  other  citizens,  to 
possess  private  economic  Interests,  except  In 
circumstances  In  which  such  Interests  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  r?sponslblllty  of  such 
officials  to  the  public. 

(c)  Scientific  developments  and  Interna- 
tional problems  of  tremendous  Impact  upon 
the  future  of  our  Nation  have  brought  the 
Federal  Government  in.o  an  Intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  prlv.ite  economic  life  of 
the  Nation.  These  developments  and  prob- 
lems have  created  In  tlie  National  Govern- 
ment major  demands  tjr  the  temporary  or 
Intermittent  services  as  advisers,  consultants 
or  experts  of  persons  whose  principal  oc- 
cupation* are  and  must  continue  to  be  In  the 
private,  rather  than  the  public,  sector.  The 
Government  cannot  ootain  the  necessary 
services  of  these  Individ  aals  without  a  modi- 
fication of  the  strict  conflict-of-interest 
safeguards  Imposed  upon  regular  Govern- 
ment employees.  At  the  same  time  there 
exist  certain  minimum  standards  of  conduct 
which  must  be  observed  by  such  individuals 
In  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  Govern- 
ment operations  and  which  can  be  Imposed 
without  seriously  affecting  the  Goveriunenfs 
ability  to  obtain  their  str vices. 

(d)  It  Is  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this 
act  to  promote  and  balance  the  dual  objec- 
tives of  protecting  Government  Integrity 
and  of  facilitating  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  the  personnel  needed  by  the 
Government,  by  prescriliing  essential  restric- 
tions against  conflicts  of  Interest  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  with- 
out creating  unnecessary  barriers  to  public 
service. 

2.  Definitions.— As  used  herein: 

The  term  "Government  employee"  shall 
include  every  officer  and  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  Including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  other  person  holding  any  place  of 
trust   or   profit   under,    or    discharging    any 


official  function  for,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  shall  not  include 

(I)  The  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States; 

(II)  Members  of  Congress  or  Resident 
Commissioners  anl  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
United  States: 

(III)  Members  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  United  States  and  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  judicial  branch; 

(Iv)  Retired  or  former  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  when  not 
on  active  duty  and  not  otherwise  Govern- 
ment employees; 

(V)  Reserve  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  when  not  on  active  duty  and  not 
otherwise  Government  employees; 

(vl)  Enlisted  Regular  or  Reserve  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  whether  on  active  duty 
or  not  and  not  otherwise  Government 
employees. 

The  term  "special  Government  employee" 
shall  mean  a  Government  employee  as  de- 
fined In  the  preceding  paragraph  who  Is 
retained,  designated,  appointed  or  employed 
(I)  to  perform,  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  130 
dnys  during  any  consecutive  period  of  365 
days,  temporary  duties  Including  the  con- 
duct of  specific  litigation  or  investigations, 
either  on  a  full-time  or  Intermittent  basis; 
or  (li)  to  serve  with  compensation  as  a  con- 
sultant, adviser,  or  as  a  member  of  an  ad- 
visory panel,  board,  committee  or  commis- 
sion on  an  Intermittent  basis  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  130  days  per  annum;  or 
(ill)  to  serve  without  compensation  other 
than  expenses.  A  Reserve  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  unless  other- 
wise a  regular  Government  employee,  shall 
be  classified  as  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee for  purposes  of  this  act  while  on 
active  duty  Folely  for  training. 

The  terms  "department"  and  "agency" 
shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  them 
In  section  6  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
but  In  no  event  shall  they  mean  any  agency 
of  the  legislative  or  judicial  branch. 

The  term  "regular  Government  employee" 
Fhall  mean  a  "Government  employee"  who 
Is  not  a  "special  Government  employee"  as 
defined  herein. 

The  term  "transaction  Involving  the  Gov- 
ernment '  means  any  proceeding,  applica- 
tion, request  for  a  ruling  or  other  deter- 
mination, contract,  claim,  case  or  other 
particular  matter  in  or  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  p>arty  or  In  which  the  United 
States  has  a  direct  and  substantial  interest. 

The  term  "pjerson"  means  any  Individual, 
partnership,  association,  corporation,  firm, 
Institution,  foundation,  or  other  entity,  or 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
any  subdivision  thereof,  or  a  foreign  state 
or  subdivision  thereof. 

The  term  "assist"  means  knowingly  to  act 
or  offer  or  agree  to  act.  In  such  a  way  as  to 
help.  aid.  advise,  furnish  Information  to,  or 
otherwise  provide  assistance  to,  another  per- 
son with  Intent  so  to  assist  such  person. 

3.  Assisting  in  Transactions  Involving 
THE  Government. —  (a)  Except  in  the  course 
of  his  official  duties,  no  regular  Govern- 
ment employee  shall  (1)  assist  for  compen- 
sation, another  person  in  any  transaction 
involving  the  Government;  or  (2)  assist 
another  person  by  representing  him  as  his 
agent  or  attorney,  whether  or  not  for  com- 
pensation. In  any  transaction  involving  the 
Government. 

(b)  No  regular  Government  employee 
knowingly  shall  share  during  or  after  his 
Government  employment  in  any  compensa- 
tion received  by  another  person  for  a  trans- 
action Involving  the  Government  in  which 
such  employee  himself  Is  or  was  prohibited 
by  subsection  (a)  from  assisting  another 
person. 


(c)  Except  In  the  course  of  bis  official 
duties,  a  special  Government  employee  shall 
be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  only  with  respect 
to  a  transaction  involving  the  Government 
( 1 )  in  which  he  has  at  any  time  participated 
personally  and  substantially  as  a  Govern- 
ment employee  through  approval,  disap- 
proval, recommendation,  decision,  the  ren- 
dering of  advice,  Investigation  or  otherwise; 
or  (2)  which  Is  a  subject  of  his  official  re- 
sponsibility. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  ahall  prevent 
a  Government  employee,  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  may  be  imposed  by  regulation, 
from  assisting  In  a  transacUon  involving 
the  Government,  his  parent,  spouse  or  child, 
or  any  person  for  whom  he  is  serving  as  a 
personal  fiduciary  except  as  to  a  transac- 
tion In  which  he  has  at  any  time  partici- 
pated personally  and  substantially  as  a 
Government  employee  through  approval, 
disapproval,  recommendation,  decision,  the 
rendering  of  advice.  Investigation  or  otiier- 
wlse.  or  which  Is  the  subject  of  his  official 
responsibility. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent 
a  special  Government  employee,  subject  to 
sucJi  limitations  as  may  be  imp>osed  by 
regulation,  from  assisting  another  person 
in  the  performance  of  work  under  a  con- 
tract with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  provided  the  head  of  such  employee's 
agency  shall  have  certified  In  writing  that 
In  his  opinion  the  national  Interest  will  be 
promoted  by  permitting  such  employee  to 
assist  such  other  person. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent 
a  Government  employee  from  giving  testi- 
mony under  oath  or  from  making  statements 
required  to  be  made  under  penalty  of  perjury 
or  contempt. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
a  Government  employee,  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  may  be  Imposed  by  regula- 
tion, from  assisting  another  Government 
employee  Involved  In  disciplinary,  loyalty. 
or  other  personnel  administration  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  those  proceedinprs. 

4.  Acts  Affecting  a  Personal  Economic 
Interest. — No  Government  employee  shall 
participate  through  approval,  disapproval, 
recommendation,  decision,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  Investigation,  or  otherwise  in  a 
transaction  Involving  the  Government  In  the 
consequences  of  which  to  his  knowledge,  he. 
his  spouse,  or  child  has  a  financial  Interest 
unless  (1)  he  first  advises  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  In  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  transaction  and  of  the  financial  Interest 
and  receives  In  advance  a  written  determi- 
nation made  by  such  head  that  his  inter- 
est (or  that  of  his  spouse  or  child)  In  the 
consequences  of  the  transaction  is  not  so 
substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect 
the  Integrity  of  the  services  which  the 
Government  may  expect  from  such  employee 
or.  (21  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  has.  by  general  rule  or  regulation, 
exempted  the  financial  Interest  Involved 
from  the  requirements  of  clause  ( 1 )  of  this 
section  as  being  too  remote  or  too  Incon- 
sequential to  affect  the  integrity  of  em- 
ployees' services. 

5.  Compensation  From  Private  Sources. — 
(a)  No  person  knowingly  shall  receive  any 
salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supple- 
mentation of  salary,  for  or  In  consideration 
of  his  services  as  a  Government  employee 
from  any  source  other  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  except  as  may 
be  contributed,  supplemented  or  paid  by 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  special  Go\'ernment  employee,  by 
the  p>erson  who  Is  his  employer  at  the  time 
of  his  retention,  designation,  appointment 
or  employment  by  the  Government.  The 
exceptions  herein  shall  be  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  may  be  imposed  by  regula- 
tion. 
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(b)  No  person  knowingly  shall  pay  any 
salary  to  or  make  any  contribution  to  or 
siipplement  the  salary  of  another  person 
for  or  in  consideration  of  his  services  as 
a  Government  employee  in  any  case  In 
which  the  receipt  thereof  is  forbidden  by 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  Continuation  by  a  Government  em- 
ployee Is  a  bona  fide  pension,  retirement. 
group  life,  health,  or  accident  Insurance, 
profit-sharing  stock  bonxts  or  other  em- 
ployee welfare  or  benefit  plan  maintained 
by  a  former  employer  shall  be  permitted 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  im- 
posed by  regulation. 

6  PosTi:MPt.oYMENT. —  (a)  No  former  Gov- 
ernment employee  shall  assist,  whether  or 
not  for  compensation,  any  other  person. 
In  relation  to  any  transaction  Involving 
the  Government  in  which  he  at  any  time 
participated  personally  and  substantially  as 
a  Government  employee  through  approval, 
disapproval,  recommendation,  decision,  the 
rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  other- 
wise. 

(b)  No  former  Government  employee 
knowingly  shall  share  in  any  compensation 
received  by  another  person  for  a  transac- 
tion Involving  the  Government  in  which 
such  former  Government  employee  himself 
is  prohibited  by  subsection  (ai  from  assist- 
ing another  person. 

(c)  The  e.xceptlon  permitted  to  Govern- 
ment employees  under  sections  3(e),  3tf). 
and  3(g)  shall  also  be  applicable  to  former 
Government  employees  tmder  this  section, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  im- 
posed by  regulation. 

7.  ADMINISTR.^TION,    RtTI.EMAKING    AND    PKN- 

ALTiEs — (a)  Each  department  and  agency 
head  shall  b«  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment Of  appropriate  standards  within  his 
agency  to  protect  against  conflicts  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  employees  subject  to  this  Act. 
and  for  its  administration  and  enforcement 
within  his  department  or  agency.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  such  responsibility,  he  may  issue 
appropriate  rules  or  regulations. 

(b)  The  head  of  a  department  or  agency 
may  dismiss,  suspend,  or  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  with  respect  to 
any  Government  employee  of  his  agency  upon 
finding  that  such  employee  has  violated  this 
Act  or  rules  or  regulations  issued  hereunder. 
The  procedures  for  any  such  action  shall 
correspond  to  those  applicable  for  discipli- 
nary action  for  misconduct  of  employees  of 
the  same  category  or  status. 

tptle   ii criminal  penalties 

8.  Acts  in  Violation  of  Execittive  Em- 
ployees' Standards  Act — Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  chapter  thereto,  to  be  designated  chap- 
ter 16  and  reading  as  follows; 

♦'chapter    16 conflicts  or  INTEREST 

"?  301.  Acts  In  violation  of  Executive  Em- 
ployees" Standards  Act. — Any  person  who 
shall  violate  any  provision  of  the  Executive 
Employees'  Standards  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

TITLt  III — AMENDMENT  AND  REPEAL  OF  EXISTING 
j  LAWS 

9.  'Amendment  of  Title  18.  United  States 
CoDB,  Sections  216  and  1914, — Section  216  of 
chapter  11  and  section  1914  of  chapter  93  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  are  each 
amended  by  adding  the  following  as  a  new 
paragraph  to  precede  the  present  text  of  each 
such  section: 

*  Prom  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Executive  Employees'  Standards  Act,  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  any  person 
who  is  a  Government  employee  as  defined  in 
section  2  of  that  Act.  and  (2)  any  other  per- 
son for  any  act  proscribed  by  this  section 
which  Is  directed  toward  a  Government  em- 
ployee as  so  defined." 


10.  Amendment  of  Tnx*  18,  Unfted  States 
Code.  Sections  281,  283.  and  434. — Sections 
281  and  283  of  chapter  15  of  title  18  are  each 
amended  and  section  434  of  chapter  23  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  as  a  new  paragraph 
to  precede  the  present  text  of  each  such  sec- 
tion: 

"Prom  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Executive  Employees'  Standards  Act.  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  Is 
a  Government  employee  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  that  Act." 

11.  Amendment  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Section  284 — Section  284  of  chapter 
15  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  as  a  new 
paragraph  to  precede  the  present  text  of 
such  section : 

"Prom  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Executive  Employees'  Standards  Act,  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  ha."; 
been  a  Government  employee  as  defined  in 
section  2  of  that  Act." 

12.  Ameitoment  of  Title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Section  30r(D). — Section  •2^kA\  of  the 
Act  of  August  10.  1956.  ( 70A  Stat.  632;  5 
U.S.C.  30r(d).  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(di  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
Executive  Employees'  Standards  Act,  when 
he  is  not  on  active  duty,  or  when  he  Is  on 
active  duty  for  training,  a  Reserve  is  not 
considered  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  a  person  holding  an  office 
of  trust  or  prcfit  or  discharging  any  official 
function  under,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
United  States  because  of  his  appointment, 
oath,  or  status,  or  any  duties  or  functions 
performed  or  pay  or  allowance  received  In 
that  capacity."  ' 

13.  Repeal  of  TrtLE  5,  United  States  Code. 
Section  99 — Section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C   99 »   Is  hereby  rei)ealed. 

14.  Repeal  of  Exemptions  Prom  Particu- 
lar      CONrLTCT-OF-lNTEHEST       STATUTES. — The 

provisions  of  existing  law  granting  any  ex- 
emption or  waiver  of  18  U.S.C.  216,  281. 
283,  284.  434.  and  1914  to  a  Government  em- 
ployee as  defined  In  section  2  hereof,  are 
herejt>y  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  grant. 

TITLE   IV — MISCELI  ANTOUS    PROVISIONS 

15.  Short  Tttle. — This  Act  shall  be  known 
and  may  be  cited  as  the  "Executive  Em- 
ployees' Standards  Act." 

16.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take 
effect  ninety  diys  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment. _ 


REPLY  TO  ALLEGATIONS  MADE  BY 
WALTER  REUTHER 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  defend  the  mo.st  basic  preroga- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Senate — that  of  securing 
all  the  facts  possible  in  considering  legis- 
lation. The  duty  of  committees  of  both 
Houses  to  develop  pertinent  facts  is  in- 
escapable. The  integrity  of  a  commit- 
tee, seeking  facts  from  which  to  legislate, 
should  be  stoutly  defended. 

Madam  President.  Walter  Reuther  as- 
sailed me  for  r(\y  endeavor  to  secure  facts 
relating  to  a  major  legi.slative  matter. 
His  willingne.'-s  to  distort,  his  effort  to 
conceal,  and  his  characteristic  abuse  of 
persons  not  like  minded,  is  an  affront  to 
this  body. 

The  incident  that  I  speak  of  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  by 
the  Comniitte*?  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
of  H  R.  4806,  known  as  the  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  extension, 
on  Thur.sday,  March  9,  196L  All  the 
facts  relating  to  our  unemployment 
problem,  such  as  tlje  extent  of  the  un- 


employment, its  duration,  the  location 
of  the  areas  where  the  problem  is  the 
most  serious  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  unemployment  statistics  are  gathered 
are  certainly  facts  which  the  Congre.ss 
should  have.  A  committee  would  be 
derelict  in  its  duty,  and  unfair  to  the 
unemployed  and  the  public  generally  if  it 
did  not  seek  all  of  the  facts  available. 
The  estimates  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed each  month  are  made  by  a  sam- 
pling that  takes  place  in  a  week  occurring 
in  the  middle  of  the  month.  This  week 
in  which  the  samples  are  taken  and  from 
which  the  estimates  are  made  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  is  known  as  the 
count  week,  or  sometimes  the  survey 
week.  The  count  or  sample  is  taken  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Madam  President,  I  now  wish  to  quote 
from  the  hearings  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  this  measure  beginning  near 
the  middle  of  page  107  with  the  recog- 
nition by  the  chairman  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett)  and  continu- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  page  110: 

Senator  Ben-nett  Mr  Chairman,  before 
we  leave  this  particular  area,  there  are  a 
couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  If  I 
mny 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett. 

Senator  Bennett.  Senator  Curtis  has  had 
to  leave  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  go  through  a  series  of  questions 
which  he  had  prepared  to  Jtsk.  I  am  not 
going  through  the  whole  series,  but  there 
are  two  or  three  questions  that  I  think  are 
very  pertinent  at  this  point 

Is  It  true,  Mr  Secretary,  that  this  scien- 
tific sampling  is  done  in  the  same  week  of 
every  month,  and  that  It  Is  the  week  nearest 
the  15th  of  the  month! 

Secretary  Goldberg  It  is  done,  Dr  Wolf- 
l>eln  tells  me — you  do  not  mind  If  I  resort  to 
him?  He  is  far  more  expert  than  I  am  In 
this. 

Senator   Bennett.  Of  course  not. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  In  the  week  including 
the  12th  of  the  month. 

Senator  Bennett.  Is  this  fact  known  pjir- 
tlcularly  to  the  labor  unions,  that  are  anx- 
lotis  to  have  a  high  unemployment  record 
show  up  at  the  present  time? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  want  to  make  a 
stat«ment  about  that.  The  fact*  that  we 
have  are  known  to  notKxly,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
that.  I  feel — at  least,  this  Secretary  of 
L-Tbor.  feels  very  strongly  about  that.  I  want 
to  make  that  statement,  that  the  facts  that 
are  coming  into  the  Department 

Senator  Bennett.  That  Is  not  my  question 
My  question  Is.  Is  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
standard  pattern,  a  standard  week,  a  stand- 
ard part  of  the  month  at  which  statistics  are 
cr)llected;  is  that  fact  known  generally''  It 
Is  known  now,  because  you  have  testified  to 
It. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  would  assume  so  I 
think  the  Bureau  publishes  Its  methods,  and 
I  think  we  distributed  to  you  the  methods. 

Senator  Kerr  It  publishes  the  data  every 
month,  and  that  is  about  the  time  It  pub- 
lishes it. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  That  Is  a  public  fact. 
But  the  details — this  Is  what  I  want  to 
emphnsize. 

Senator  Bbnnett,  I  am  not  asking  about 
the  details. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  But  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  about  It. 

The  details.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
results,  so  long  as  I  am  Secretary,  will  be 
known  to  no  one  until  they  are  iniblished 
publicly. 

Senator  Bennett  That  Is  not  the  question 
I  am  raising.    Senator  Curtis'  question  says. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  Are  the  reports  In  the  papers 
true  that  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  requested  the 
automobile  Industry  to  make  lasroffs  In  the 
middle  of  last  month 

This  would  be  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary— 

which  could  be  covered  in  this  count  week? 
Do  you  have  any  information  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Mr.  Reuther's  activi- 
ties are  a  matter  of  which  I.  like  you.  am 
apprised  of  now  only  by  what  I  read  In  the 
new8pai>er8.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
him,  I  think  only  once  since  I  have  been 
appointed.  But  I  would  think  that  the 
automobile  companies  cio  not  respond  very 
enthusiastically  to  whatever  Mr  Reuther 
requests. 

Senator  Bennett  Well,  Senator  Curtis 
whispered  to  me  that  li.  is  his  information 
that  the  request  was  male,  it  was  respKjnded 
to,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  beefing 
up  the  unemployment  flgtires  in  Detroit, 
and  that  he  has  made  a  similar  request  with 
respect  to  the  current  month,  the  month  of 
March,  This  is  Interesting,  because  under 
this  proposal — and  again,  I  am  drawing  on 
figures  given  me  by  Senator  Curtis — Michi- 
gan would  pay  In  $47  million,  and  receive 
f80  million. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  It,  Is  Inconceivable  to 
me—  I  do  not  know  what  information  Sena- 
for  Curtis  has.  but  it  Is  simply  inconceiv- 
able to  me — that  the  atitomoblle  manufac- 
turers of  the  country -I  shall  put  Mr. 
Reuther  aside  at  the  mament.  I  do  know 
whether  he  made  such  f.  request.  It  seems 
to  me  extremely  unllkelj  that  he  would  ask 
for  layoffs  at  any  time.  But  it  Is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  would  make  layoffs  to 
enlarge  the  figure*  that  we  publish.  That  Is 
simply  Inconceivable.  I  have  high  regard, 
even  though  I  have  hac  differences  In  the 
past  with  General  Motois,  with  Ford  Motor 
Co  .  with  Chrysler — I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  believe  that  they  wculd  make  layoffs  to 
Influence  the  pocture  of  unemployment 
statistics.    Tliat  just  cannot  be. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  a  point? 

Senator  Bennett.  May  I  finish? 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  a  minute,  please. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  would  like  to  develop 
this  thing. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  want  to  ask  you  what 
your  source  Is  for  this  information. 

Senator  Bennett,  I  have  given  my  source. 
unfortunai*ly.  Senator  Curtis  asked  me  to 
ask  these  questions. 

Senator   Douglas.  Whtt  Is  his  .source? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer,  because  he  is  no'  here.  I  am  about 
to  ask  the  Secretary  if.  with  his  st^itistlcs 
gathering  Information,  he  can  find  out  for 
this  committee  whether  there  was  in  fact  a 
greater  layoff  in  the  automobile  industry 
during  the  so-called  count  week  than  there 
was  before  or  since? 

Secretary  Goldberg  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
It.  because  my  Impresslcn.  also  as  a  news- 
paper reader.  Is  that  there  was  a  greater 
layoff  after  that  time.  IJut  that  Is  Just  an 
Impression.  I  would  be  glad  to  report  It. 
But  It  Is  Just  Inconceivable  to  me  that,  first 
of  all,  Mr.  Reuther  would  make  such  a  re- 
quest, and  second,  that  the  automobile 
manufacturers  would  honor  such  a  request. 

I  was  In  Detroit,  and  I  met  with  both 
groups,  the  automobile  manufacturers  and 
the  union  and  the  public  officials  of  that 
State.  Tlie  one  thing  they  do  not  want — 
and  the  mayor  was  here  yesterday  testifying 
before  a  congressional  committee — the  one 
thing  they  do  not  want  is  layoffs  in  any 
period. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  in  the  automobile 
business  at  the  retail  level.  They  are  not 
selling  as  many  automobiles  as  they  ex- 
pected.   They  have  had  a  series  of  layoffs. 


Secretary  Goldberg,  Oh,  yes;  unfortu- 
nately. 

Senator  Bennett.  Now  the  question  Is.  and 
the  question  that  Interests  me,  and  again, 
this  Is  Senator  Curtis'  question.  Has  this 
layoff  pattern  been  adjusted  for  the  benefit — 
so  that  Michigan  could  get  a  higher  percent- 
age of  this  possible  unemployment  business, 
or  has  it  been  adjusted  to  Justify  the  charge 
that  we  are  now  In  a  deep  period  of  unem- 
ployment? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  The  layoff,  under  the 
bill  we  have,  the  layoff  Itself  would  not  give 
Michigan  a  higher  percentage,  because  the 
bill  proposes  only  to  take  care  of  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits,  or  who 
will  exhaust  their  benefits.  If  they  are  called 
back  to  work,  they  will  not  be  exhaustees 
under  the  bill.  Therefore,  1  do  not  see  the 
relevance  of  this  to  the  ma.ter  we  have  at 
liand. 

Senator  Bennett  The  effect  of  this,  if  the 
pattern  of  layoffs  is  adjusted  so  that  they 
fall  In  the  so-called  count  week,  and  there- 
fore multiply  or  add  to  rather — that  would 
be  more  accurate — add  to  the  volume  of  un- 
employment, this,  of  course,  could  be  used 
to  argue  for  the  bill  and  for  certain  other 
bills  that  are  based  on  the  idea  that  unem- 
ployment Is  unusually  high. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  This  would  be  the  first 
time  I  would  see  in  recent  years  or  months 
that  the  automobile  manufacturers  would 
conspire  in  an  attempt  to  further  the  pro- 
gram of  a  Democratic  administration.  That 
would  surprise  me  very  much. 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  you  supply  the 
committee  with  the  information,  if  you  can 
get  It? 

Secretary   Goldberg.  I  shall  be   glad  to. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  that  the  ma- 
terial which  Secretary  Goldberg  was 
asked  to  produce  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Timing   op  Layofts  in   the  Auto  Industry 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  lay- 
offs of  autoworkers  have  been  tlmea  in  any 
way  to  influence  the  count  of  total  unem- 
ployment. An  analysis  of  data  available  on 
unemployment  In  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  nearly  half  of  the  employment  In  the 
automobile  industry  Is  concentrated,  shows 
no  pattern  that  can  be  given  such  an 
interpretation. 

Bach  month,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
conducts  a  sample  survey  of  households 
throughout  the  Nation  obtaining  informa- 
tion relating  to  employment  and  unem- 
ployment during  the  midweek  of  the  month, 
the  week  including  the  12th.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  there  Is  evidence  to 
indicate  that  layoffs  of  autoworkers  were 
deliberately  being  concentrated  In  the  census 
survey  week,  an  examination  was  made  of 
the  reports  made  over  the  past  3  months  by 
Michigan  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Sectirity  on  the  weekly  volume  of  insured 
unemployment.  Nearly  half  of  all  auto- 
workers are  located  in  Michigan  and,  during 
the  period  examined,  much  of  the  weekly 
variation  In  insured  unemployment  In  that 
State  can  be  attributed  to  unemployment 
among  autoworkers. 

The  data  are  presented  below.  They  shotw 
throughout  this  period  a  fairly  steady  rise 
in  the  volume  of  insured  unemployment.  In 
fact,  beginning  with  the  week  ending  De- 
cember 3.  1960.  up  to  the  week  ending  Pi?b- 
ruary  18.  insured  unemployment  increased 
week  by  week  with  the  exception  of  the  week 
ending  January  14,  which  was  the  census 
survey  week.  In  that  week.  Insured  unem- 
ployment In  Michigan  declined  by  13,000. 
In  the  most  recent  week  for  which  data  are 


available,  the  week  ending  February  25.  In- 
sured unemplojrment  in  Michigan  declined. 
The  State  agency  has  reported  that  an 
increasing  number  of  auto  plants  have  been 
following  the  practice  of  alternate  week  lay- 
offs. Indications  of  this  practice  are  evi- 
dent in  the  data  reported  on  Initial  claims 
lor  unemployment  insurance,  also  presented 
below  for  the  past  3  months  in  Michigan. 
Initial  claims  are  filed  by  workers  In  their 
firsc  week  of  a  period  of  layoff.  If  a  worker 
returns  to  work  and  Is  later  again  laid 
off.  he  again  files  an  Initial  claim.  These 
data  give  evidence  since  mid-January  of  a 
regular  pattern  of  layoffs  one  week  followed 
by  recalls  the  following  week.  In  keeping 
with  this  pattern,  initial  claims  during  the 
week  ending  February  18,  a  census  survey 
week,  show  an  increase,  followed  by  a  de- 
cline during  the  following  week.  The  fact 
that  the  rise  occurred  during  the  census 
week  may  be  regarded  as  coincidental.  The 
timing  of  the  census  survey  simply  appears 
to  have  coincided  with  this  regular  pattern 
of   alternating  weeks  of   layoffs  and   recalls. 

'Michigan — Initial  claims  for  unemployment 
bc?ic/i(.s  and  insured  unemployment,  De- 
cember 1960-February  1961 
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'  C'oiisus  surviy  wc-ck. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Near  the  end  of  the 
material  submitted  the  statement  ap- 
pears : 

In  keeping  with  this  pattern.  Initial  claims 
during  the  week  ending  February  18.  a 
census  survey  week,  show  an  increase,  fol- 
lowed by  a  decline  during  the  following 
week.  The  fact  that  the  rise  occiured  dur- 
ing the  census  week  may  be  regarded  as  co- 
incidental, TTie  timing  of  the  census  survey 
simply  appears  to  have  coincided  with  this 
regular  pattern  of  alternating  weeks  of  lay- 
offs and  recalls. 

In  a  part  of  the  material  from  Sec- 
retary Goldbere  that  I  have  had  printed 
in  the  Record  is  the  chart.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  week  of  February 
12  was  the  week  in  which  a  sampling 
was  taken  to  determine  the  extent  of 
unemployment.  Secretary  Goldberg's 
chart  shows  that  in  the  prior  week 
30,673  initial  claims  were  filed  in  Michi- 
gan, but  in  the  count  week  there  were 
73,367.  The  following  week  the  number 
declined  to  34,279. 

Secretary  Goldberg's  chart  shows  that 
the  total  of  insured  unemployed  in  the 
week  prior  to  the  count  week  in  Michi- 
gan was  201.686,  In  the  count  week  the 
number  jumped  to  244,758.  After  the 
count  was  over  it  dropped  down  to  210.- 
300.  That  is  not  my  charge.  That  is 
Secretary  Goldberg's  report  of  the  facts. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  hearings: 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
Senator   from  Utah  completed? 

Senator  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  say,  Mr  Chairman, 
I  think  It  is  extremely  undesirable  to  in- 
dulge in  unidentified  Insinuations  disguised 
a*   questions.     I   only    wish   Senator   Cubtis 
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had  been  here  to  assume  responsibility  for 
these  questions,  himself.  Kveryone  knows 
that  these  stateme'.its  go  out  over  the  wires 
and  t)\at  they  have  an  effect  on  public  opin- 
ion. In  my  Judgment.  Senator  Curtis  should 
have  given  the  source  ff>r  this  statement,  in- 
stead of  indulging  in  a  general  fishing  ex- 
pedition on  the  matter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mtist  also  say  I  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  in  session  now  all 
of  yesterday  morning  and  half  of  this  ses- 
sion, half  of  this  morning.  We  apparently 
have  never  gotten  down  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  bill  Itself.  I  hope  we  may  speedily 
do  so  and  remove  any  suspicion  that  a  sit- 
down  or  slowdown  Is  being  indulged  in  to 
delay  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

This  tX)ok  place  before  the  Secretary 
had  a  chance  to  gather  his  facts  and  in- 
sert them  in  the  record. 

Senator  Bennett  pointed  out  that  I 
had  been  present  in  the  committee  and 
waited  45  minutes.  Then  I  had  to  at- 
tend a  funeral  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  The  record  shows  some  fur- 
ther discussion  and  that  the  reason  for 
the  delay  was  that  there  was  not  a 
quorum  present. 

I  have  inserted  all  of  the  pertinent 
testimony  taking  place  at  this  time  in 
order  that  the  Senate  and  the  public 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  entire  dis- 
cussion. I  want  to  point  out.  however, 
that  the  question  Senator  Bennett  asked 
for  me  that  triggered  this  discussion  was, 
and  I  quote  Senator  Bennett; 

Senator  Cuktis'  question  says,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, Are  the  reports  in  the  papers  true  that 
Mr.  Walter  Reuther  requested  the  automobile 
Industry  to  make  layoffs  in  the  middle  of  last 
month,  which  could  be  covered  by  this 
count  week?  Do  you  have  any  information 
on  that  subject? 

This  question  was  directed  to  Secre- 
tary Goldberg. 

I  submit  that  the  question  Senator 
Bennett  propounded  for  me  was  proper 
and  was  relevant.  My  question  pro- 
pounded by  Senator  Binnett  merely 
asked  for  information  pcrtainingr  to  the 
accuracy  of  a  published  report  that  did 
relate  to  unemployment. 

My  question  asked  for  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  a  published  account,  and  my  ques- 
tion contained  no  allegation  whatever. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  from  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  where  I  had  attended 
a  funeral.  I  resumed  my  seat  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  record  will  show  a  Senator 
then  advised  the  committee  that  Walter 
Reuther  had  signed  and  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  chairman  which  stated,  among 
other  things: 

The  allegation  of  Senator  Curtis  Is  down- 
right false. 

The  record  will  further  show  that  I 
pointed  out  that  I  assumed  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  que.'^tlon  that  was  pro- 
pounded by  Senator  Bennett.  He  did 
it  at  my  request  because  I  could  not  be 
present.  The  record  will  also  show  that 
I  made  no  objection  to  Walter  Reuther 
making  any  answer  that  he  wanted  to 
and  that  I  had  no  objection  to  having 
that  answer  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Walter  Reuther  did.  on  that  same 
day.  send  a  wire  to  Chairman  Byrd,  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  It  was  sent 
from  Detroit.  Mich.  It  was  addressed 
to  Senator  Harky  F.  Byrd,  chairman. 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  advised  that  in  todays  hearing  on 
temporary  extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation a  question  was  asked  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Carl  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braska, as  to  whether  I  had  requested  the 
automobile  corporations  to  schedule  their 
layoffs  in  that  week  of  each  month  in  which 
the  official  Government  count  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  made.  The  obvious  purpose  of  the 
question  is  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  unemployment  statistics  are  exaggerated. 

The  allegation  In  Senator  Curtis'  question 
is  downright  f'.lse.  The  Insinuation  that 
the  automobile  corporations  and  our  union 
would  conspire  to  rig  the  xuiemployment 
figures  is  a  challenge  to  their  integrity  as 
well  as  ours. 

Senator  Curtis  has  mode  it  clear  on  co.rller 
occasions  that  his  antilabor  bias  verges  on 
the  pathological.  He  is  so  blinded  by  anti- 
labor  prejudice  that  he  is  evidently  incapa- 
ble of  taking  a  reasonable  and  compassionate 
attitude  toward  the  tragic  plight  of  the 
families  of  America's  millions  of  unemployed. 
Personally  I  am  less  concerned  about  his 
effort  to  slander  me  than  I  am  about  his 
callous  indifference  to  human  suffering. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  wire  be 
placed  in  the  record  of  today's  hearing  so 
that  Senator  Curtis'  innuendo  be  clearly 
labeled  as  the  falsehood  It  is  and  so  that 
the  committee's  proceedings  are  not  per- 
verted into  a  vehicle  for  slander. 

Walttr  P  Reuther. 
President.  International  Union,  UAW. 

Madam  President,  let  us  look  at  a  few 
of  Mr.  Reuther's  statements  in  this  tele- 
gram.    He  says: 

The  allegation  in  Senator  Curtis'  question 
is  downright  false. 

What  are  the  facts?  What  is  the 
truth?  My  question,  propounded  by 
Senator  Bennett,  was: 

Mr.  Secretary,  are  the  reports  In  the  paper 
true  that  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  requested 
the  automobile  industry  to  make  layoffs  In 
the  middle  of  last  month  which  could  be 
covered  in  this  count  week? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  photostatic  copy 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Sunday, 
January  8.  1961.  This  is  one  of  the 
headlines:  "Asks  Full  Weeks.  Reuther 
Reveals  New  Layoff  Plan.  " 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  UAW  proposed  Saturday  that  automo- 
bile companies  adopt  a  new  layoff  plan  of 
full  week  shutdowns  Instead  of  short  work- 
weeks or  cutbacks  in  production  of  workers 

Not  being  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  published,  because  sometimes  pub- 
lishers must  crowd  for  space,  I  secured 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Reuther's  own  press  re- 
lease.   I  wish  to  read  it. 

This  character,  this  individual,  who 
charged  me  with  a  falsehood,  says  in 
his  own  press  release,  released  to  the 
newspapers  on  January  8,  1961: 

The  UAW  has  proposed  to  the  automo- 
tive Big  Three  a  plan  of  periodic  1-week  plant 
8hjtdr>wns  In  place  of  m&ss  layoffs  or  short 
workweeks  growing  out  of  production  cut- 
backs to  meet  the  problem  of  excessive  new 
car  inventories  and  declining  sales. 

Madam  President,  I  asked  if  this  was 
true,  and  Mr.  Reuther  sent  a  scurrilous, 
false,  slanderous  telegram  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  criticizing  me  for 
asking  if  that  happened,  I  continue  to 
read: 

The  -•'hutdowns.  because  they  would  make 
It  poMible  for  workers  to  collect  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  supplementary 


unemployment  benefits,  vould  add  substan- 
tially to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  work- 
ers involved  as  compared  to  layoffs  or  short 
workweeks,  "minimise  h&rdship  for  their 
families  and  communities  and  reduce  the 
damage  to  the  national  economy  that  would 
otherwise  result."  UAW  President  Walter  P. 
Reuther  said. 

Mr.  Reuther  cited  as  an  example:  "IX  re- 
duced sales  face  a  plant  with  the  necessity 
to  reduce  employment  by  20  percent,  the 
UAW's  proposal  calls  for  shutting  down-  the 
plant  completely  one  week  out  of  five  in- 
stead of  effecting  the  same  reduction  of  man- 
hours  either  by  working  4  days  a  week  or 
laying  off  20  percent  of  the  workers."  In 
event  of  a  20-percent  cutback  in  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  the  UAW  proposal  would 
directly  add  In  excess  of  $22  million  per 
month  to  the  total  purchasing  power  of  the 
workers  Involved  compared  with  4-day  work- 
weeks. Indirectly  it  would  add  much  more 
to  the  Nation's  purchasing  power  at  a  time 
when  this  is  the  key  to  reversing  the  forces 
of  recession,  since  these  millions  of  dollars 
spent  by  auto  workers  would  provide  em- 
ployment for  other  workers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  UAW  proposal  was  submitted  orally 
to  the  managements  of  the  Big  Three  in 
separate  meetings  during  the  past  week.  It 
has  been  taken  under  consideration  by  the 
various  corporate  managements. 

Mr.  Reuther's  union  also  issued  a 
longer  release  for  the  papers  for  Sunday. 
January  8.  1961.  which  gives  his  p>osition 
a  little  more  in  detail. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  longer  release  be  printed 
in  fuU  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  The 
longer  release  merely  corroborates  the 
short  one,  which  I  just  read. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

St.\tement   by    Walter      P.    Reuther,   UAW 

President.  Issued  Saturday,  January   7 

Tens  of  thousands  of  auto  workers  face 
short  workweeks  and  layoffs  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  Their  reduced  or  lost  paychecks 
would  mean  severe  hardships  to  their  fami- 
lies and  lowered  Incomes  to  the  merchants 
and  professional  men  and  women  In  the 
automotive  production  centers.^  If  layoffs 
should  be  prolonged,  their  communities  will 
be  faced  with  mounting  welfare  caseloads. 

Moreover,  the  projected  layoffs  and  short 
workweeUs.  If  carried  through,  would  work 
serious  damage  on  the  national  economy 
Until  recently,  relatively  high  automobile 
production,  through  the  purchasing  power 
it  has  generated,  has  been  one  of  the  few 
sustaining  forces  tending  to  slow  the  deep- 
ening of  the  recession.  Now  drastic  car 
production  cutbacks  are  removing  that  prop 
from  the  economy.  As  a  result,  there  Is  grave 
djinger  that  the  recessionary  spiral  will 
accelerate. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  the 
amount  of  consumer  purchasing  power  avail- 
able will  determine  the  length  and  depth  of 
the  recession. 

It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  all  of  us — labor. 
management  and  the  public  generally — to 
mtnlml/e  In  this  very  delicate  economic 
situation  any  further  contraction  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power. 

The  UAW  therefore  presented  orally  In 
meetings  with  the  Big  Three  automotive 
corporations  during  the  past  week  a  pro- 
posal which  we  believe  will  minimize  h.-\rd- 
shlp  for  auto  workers,  their  families  and 
tlielr  communities  and  reduce  the  damage 
to  the  national  economy  that  will  otherwise 
result  from  auto  production  cutbacks. 

Our  proposal,  in  brief.  Is  that  instead  of 
scheduling  short  workweeks  or  laying  off 
workers,    the   corporations    arrange   for   pe- 
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rlodlc  plant  shutdowns  of  a  full  week  In 
duration.  For  example.  If  reduced  sales 
face  a  plant  with  the  necessity  to  reduce 
employment  by  20  percent,  the  UAW's  pro- 
posal calls  for  shutting  the  plant  down  com- 
pletely 1  week  out  of  t  Instead  of  effecting 
the  same  reduction  of  man-hours  either  by 
working  4-day  weeks  or  laying  off  20  percent 
of  the  workers. 

The  details,  under  i.he  UAW's  proposal, 
must  of  necessity  be  wc>rked  out  on  a  plant- 
by-plant  basis  by  the  local  plant  manage- 
ments and  the  local  unions  Involved.  While 
we  believe  that  this  approach  we  have  pro- 
posed is  sound  In  the  overall,  local  conditions 
may  require  It  to  be  varied  to  meet  local 
problems. 

Periodic  shutdowns  instead  of  short  work- 
weeks or  layoffs  have  substantial  advantages 
both  for  the  workers  and  for  the  corp>ora- 
tlons.'  During  the  weeks  of  shutdown,  the 
workers  will  be  entlth-d  to  unemploj-ment 
compensation  and  supplementary  unemploy- 
ment benefits  which,  combined,  will  yield 
them  65  percent  of  their  normal  take-home 
pay  for  a  full  week.  These  benefits,  together 
with  full  paychecks  for  the  remaining  weeks, 
will  cushion  the  lmpa<a  of  production  cut- 
backs on  their  purchasing  power.  In  the 
case  of  a  situation  requiring  a  20-percent 
cutback,  an  auto  worker  with  a  wife  and 
two  children  earning  the  current  average 
straight-time  hourly  wage  rate  of  ta.TS  would 
receive  for  a  4-day  workweek  take-home  pay 
(after  deduction  of  income  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes)  of  $79  49.  If  the  UAW's  sug- 
gested proposal  Is  put  into  effect,  such  a 
worker  would  receive  his  full  normal  take- 
home  pay  of  $96.86  per  week  for  4  weeks 
and  In  the  fifth  week  of  plant  shutdown  he 
would  receive  unemployment  compensation 
and  supplementary  unemployment  benefits 
amounting  to  $62.96.  This  would  yield  him 
an  average  weekly  Income  over  the  5-week 
period  of  $90.08 — $10  59  more  per  week  than 
he  would  have  had  on  a  4-day  workweek 
basis.  If  the  cutback  In  such  a  worker's 
plant  amounted  to  40  percent,  the  UAW's 
proposal  would  give  him  $21.38  more  per 
week,  on  the  average,  than  would  a  40-per- 
cent cutback  accomplished  through  a  3-day 
workweek. 

Moreover,  the  UAW  proposal,  by  avoiding 
prolonged  layoffs,  would  enable  the  worker 
to  protect  his  family's  future  security  by 
building  up  unemployment  compensation 
and  supplementary  unemployment  t>enefit 
credits  against  future  layoffs  Instead  of  using 
up  all  his  credits  in  a  continuous  spell  of 
unemployment. 

From  the  corporations'  standpoint,  the 
UAW  proposal  has  the  significant  advantage 
of  avoiding  the  extremely  costly  rearrange- 
ment of  Jobs  and  manpower  and  the  retrain- 
ing of  workers  that  accompany  layoffs. 
Avoidance  of  such  costs  would  significantly 
offset,  and  In  some  cases  more  than  offset, 
the  additional  drain  on  the  supplementary 
unemployment  benefit  funds.  In  any  case, 
the  supplementary  tinemployment  benefit 
funds  were  intended  to  sustain  workers'  In- 
comes In  periods  of  declining  employment 
and  the  UAW  s  proposal  Is  entirely  In  line 
with  that  Intention.  The  automotive  cor- 
porations, no  less  than  their  workers,  have 
an  Important  stake  in  braking  and  revers- 
ing recessionary  forces  and  should  consider 
any  Increase  In  their  supplementary  unem- 
ployment benefit  outlays  an  investment  iu 
restoring  prosperity. 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  the  corporations 
have  a  special  obligation  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  present  situation 
because  of  their  failure  to  heed  the  warnings 
the  UAW  Issued  last  June,  In  letters  to  the 
presidents  of  the  Big  Three,  that  their  ab- 
normally high  production  schedules  would 
result  In  excessive  Inventories  that  would 
ultimately  bring  short  workweeks  and  lay- 
offs for  their  workers,  grave  problems  for  the 
automotive  communities,  and  hardshtps  to 
their  dealers. 


It  gives  us  no  satisfaction  now  to  say.  "We 
told  you  so  last  June."  We  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  auto  workers'  fam.lles. 
the  prosperity  of  their  communities  and  the 
health  of  the  national  economy.  We  -lave 
a  practical  problem  for  which  we  must  find 
a  practical  answer.  Our  proposal  has  seen 
advanced  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  we 
have  available  to  soften  the  impact  of  cur- 
rent and  coming  car  production  cutbacks. 
While  we  have  had  no  final  reaction  at.  yet 
from  any  of  the  Big  Three,  we  are  hopeful 
that  they  will  share  our  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  proposal  and  will  work  with 
our  local   unions  to  put   It   into  effect 

Our  proposal,  obviously,  is  not  a  comolete 
solution  to  the  problem  we  face.  If  put 
into  effect,  as  we  hope  it  will  be.  It  will  still 
leave  the  average  auto  worker  significantly 
short  of  his  normal  Income.  Nor  Is  this 
proposal  to  be  construed  as  a  long-term 
policy  of  our  union.  It  is  a  temporary 
measure  to  ease  the  hardships  and  mini- 
mize the  national  dangers  of  what  we  hojje 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  short-term  temporary 
situation  Better  answers  must  be  found  and 
Implemented  at  both  the  national  and  in- 
dustry levels  to  avoid  a  recurrence  ol  the 
kind  of  serious  economic  problem  we  face 
today. 

With  all  Its  limitations,  however,  this 
UAW  proposal  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  countering  the  recession  If, 
for  example,  the  industry  as  a  whole  should 
be  facing  a  20  percent  cutback  In  total  :Tian- 
hours  of  work  available — which,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  light  of  Inventories  of  1,050,000 
cars  and  declining  sales,  Is  by  no  means  be- 
yond the  realm  of  possibility — our  proposal 
would  directly  add  more  than  $5  million  per 
week^ln  excess  of  $22  million  a  month — to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  in- 
volved, as  compared  with  4-day  workweeks. 
Indirectly,  it  would  add  much  more  to  the 
Nation  s  purchasing  power  at  a  time  when 
this  Is  the  key  to  reversing  the  forces  of 
recession,  since  these  millions  of  dollars 
spent  by  auto  workers  would  provide  em- 
ployment for  other  workers  throughout  the 
economy. 

We  In  the  UAW  sincerely  hope  the  auto- 
mobile corporations  will  give  this  proposal 
the  favorable  consideration  which  we  believe 
It  deserves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  by 
Mr.  Reuther's  own  words  in  his  own  press 
release,  he  did  request  the  automobile 
companies  to  make  layoffs  to  shut  down 
the  plant.  His  press  release  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers.  By  Mr.  Reuther's 
own  press  release,  the  newspaper  reports 
about  which  I  inquired  were  true. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  was. 
"If  such  layoffs  were  requested  could 
they  be  covered  in  the  count  week?  " 
Here  again,  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  do  not  need  to  rely  upon 
conjecture  or  opinion. 

Secretary  Goldbergs  statement  found 
on  page  110  of  the  hearings  carries  this 
significant  statement: 

These  data  give  evidence  since  mid- 
January  of  a  regular  pattern  of  layoffs  1 
week  followed  by  recalls  the  following  week. 
In  keeping  with  this  pattern.  Initial  claims 
during  the  week  ending  February  18,  a  cen- 
sus survey  week,  show  an  increase,  followed 
by  a  decline  during  the  following  week, 

I  wish  to  be  fair  to  Secretary  Gold- 
berg.   He  went  on  to  say: 

The  fact  that  the  rise  occurred  during  the 
census  week  may  be  regarded  as  coincidental. 
The  timing  of  the  census  survey  simply 
appears  to  have  coincided  with  this  regular 
pattern  of  alternating  weeks  of  layoffs  and 
recalls. 


There  then  appears  in  the  record  a 
table  on  Michigan's  unemplojTnent  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  Goldberg.  It  shows 
that  for  the  week  ending  February  18. 
the  total  insured  unemployment  in 
Michigan  was  244,758.  This  was  the 
count  week,  or,  as  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  Secretary,  the  census  suivey 
week.  In  the  week  before  that,  which 
ended  on  February  11.  Michigan  has 
only  201.686  insured  unemployed:  and 
in  the  week  that  followed,  that  is,  the 
week  ended  February  25,  the  number 
dropped  back  to  210,300. 

The  number  of  insured  unemployed 
for  the  week  ending  February  18,  1961, 
for  the  entire  Nation  increased  by 
31,656.  The  increase  for  Michigan  alone 
was  43,072.  Had  Michigan's  insured  im- 
employed  stayed  either  at  the  figure  that 
it  was  for  the  week  prior  to  the  count 
week  or  what  it  was  in  the  week  that 
followed  the  count  week  the  total  num- 
ber of  insured  unemployed  for  the  week 
in  February  used  as  the  survey  week 
or  count  week  would  have  actually 
dropped  instead  of  having  been  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  take  the  Senator's 
attention  back  to  the  schedule  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary',  which  ap- 
pears on  page  5  of  the  table  which  the 
Senator  has  already  placed  in  the 
Record.  It  shows  that  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  census  survey  week,  the  total 
of  those  unemployed  numbered  30,673; 
during  the  census  survey  week,  the  num- 
ber was  73,367;  and  in  the  week  follow- 
ing the  census  survey  week  it  was  34,279. 
So  the  increase  in  Michigan  in  that  1 
week  was  more  than  100  percent.  It 
more  than  doubled  as  a  result  of  this 
activity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  may  say  that 
neither  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
BenntttI  nor  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, now  speaking,  ever  charged  col- 
lusion or  rigging.  We  asked  if  there 
had  been  a  request  for  layoffs  which 
could  have  happened  in  the  count  week. 
We  would  have  been  derelict  in  our  duty 
to  the  public  and  in  our  duty  to  the 
unemployed  if  we  had  not  got  all  the 
facts  available  to  show  the  true  picture, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  The  figures 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  read  referred  to  the  initial  claims. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
These  are  the  initial  claims. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President. 
Walter  Reuther's  own  press  release 
which  I  have  quoted  in  full  began  with 
this  statement: 

The  UAW  has  proposed  to  the  automotive 
Big  Three  a  plan  of  periodic  1-week  plant 
shutdowns  in  place  of  mass  layoffs  or  short 
workweeks  growing  out  of  production  cut- 
backs to  meet  the  problem  of  excessive  new 
car  inventories  and  declining  sales. 

He  did  what  the  newspapers  said  he 
did.  He  did  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  inquired  about. 

Madam  President,  referring  once 
again  to  my  question  put  by  Senator 
Bennett  which  was: 

Mr.  Secretary,  are  the  reports  in  the  papers 
true  that  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  requested  the 
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automobile  industry  to  make  layoffs  in  the 
middle  of  last  montli  whicli  would  be  covered 
in   this  count  week? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  yes. 
Mr.  Reuther  did  request  a  layoff  or  a 
closing  of  the  plant.  The  plants  did 
close.  It  did  occur  in  the  week  that  the 
census  survey  of  the  unemployed  is 
made.  It  did  cause  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  insured  unemployed  persons 
in  Michigan,  in  the  absence  of  which  in- 
crease the  national  figure  would  have 
declined  instead  of  going  up. 

The  month  that  we  have  been  talking 
about  is  the  month  of  FebruaiT  of  this 
year.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  month 
of  March.  The  count  week  or  the  census 
survey  week,  whichever  one  may  choose 
to  call  it.  was  the  week  ending  March 
18th.  Was  there  a  shutdown  of  the  auto- 
mobile plants  where  Mr.  Reuther's 
workers  are  employed?  There  was.  In 
what  week  did  it  occur?  It  occurred  in 
the  cpunt  week  or  the  census  survey 
This,  again,  caused  the  figures 
hchigan  unemployed  persons  to  be 
higher  than  the  average  figures  for  the 
entire  month  of  March,  and  higher  than 
the  figures  for  the  week  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  the  government  figures  or 
the  figures  for  the  week  after  that. 

Madam  President,  at  this  point  let  me 
read  from  a  clipping  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  of  March  7.  1961 ; 

AuTo-PLAirr  Cttbacks  Hit  54.800 

Ford  Motor  Co.  and  General  Motors  Corp. 
Monday  announced  prod^ictlon  cutbacks  for 
this  week  and  next  affecting  54.800  workers. 

Ford  halted  car  production  for  one  week 
Monday  at  11  of  its  17  assembly  plants.  Idling 
17.000  workers  through  Friday. 

The  cutback  hit  plants  in  Dearborn  and 
Wayne,  Mich.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dallas.  Tex.; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo  ;  Norfolk.  Va.:  Metuchen  and  Mahwah, 
N  J  ;  and  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sl.x  other  car-assembly  plants,  including 
one  at  Wl.xom.  Mich  .  wUI  stay  open.  In  addi- 
tion, truck  assembly  will  continue  at  Kansas 
City.  Louisville  and  Mahwah. 

General  Motors'  Buick.  Oldsmoblle,  and 
Pontlac  Divisions  said  their  main  plants  in 
Michigan  and  six  Joint  assembly  plants  across 
the  country  will  close  next  Monday  for  one 
week,  idling  37,800  production  workers. 

What  was  "next  Monday"?  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  count  week.  That 
tells  the  country  what  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  happens  to  be. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  make 
abundantly  clear  that  my  purpose  in 
speaking  today  is  not  to  discuss  the 
justification  for  shutting  the  plants  1 
week  out  of  5,  instead  of  going  to  a 
shorter  workweek  or  instead  of  entirely 
laying  off  some  workers.  I  shall  not 
argue  about  that  with  Mr.  Reuther. 
When  I  asked  my  question,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  give  his  answer  and  explain 
it.  Some  might  have  agreed,  and  some 
might  have  disagreed.  I  speak  today  be- 
cause of  the  telegram  sent  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  by  Mr, 
Walter  Reuther.  That  telegram  consti- 
tutes an  unfair  attack.  It  was  sent  to 
give  notice  to  all  Senators  that  they 
must  never  question  what  Walter  Reu- 
ther says  or  does,  or  in  any  way  stand 
in  his  way.  Mr.  Reuther  came  to  pow- 
er by  means  of  violence.    He  intimidates. 


and  seeks  to  influence  legislation  by  in- 
timidation and  attacking  those  who 
merely  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Walter  Reuther  sent  the  tele- 
gram; he  gave  copies  of  it  to  the  press. 
As  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Walter  Reuther's 
statement  in  the  telegram — 

The  allegation  in  Senator  Cubits'  ques- 
tion is  downright  false — 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself. 

It  is  Mr.  Reuther  who  is  guilty  of  mak- 
ing statements  that  are  downright  false 

No  decent,  honest,  and  respected  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  would  send  to 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  telegram 
similar  to  the  one  Walter  Reuther  sent 
in  this  case.  His  telegram  is  not  only 
libelous,  it  is  al.'jo  an  attack  upon  this 
entire  body. 

This  man  Reuther,  in  his  telegram  to 
Chairman  Bybd,  says  that  Senator 
Curtis'  bias  verges  on  the  pathological. 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  character,  Reuther,  has  made 
an  accusation  similar  to  the  one  that 
he  has  made  against  me.  In  Reuther's 
attempt  to  intimidate  and  rule — 
whether  it  be  in  union  affairs  or  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs — he  uses  epithets  such 
as  that  toward  those  who  disagree  with 
him.  There,  again,  I  will  stand  on  the 
record,  and  I  will  stand  on  the  facts — 
two  things  that  Reuther  is  afraid  to  do. 
In  fact,  he  is  incapable  of  doing  them. 

According  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for 
June  9.  1957.  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  is 
quoted  as  charging  Mayor  Cobo.  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  with  emotional  instabil- 
ity. That  is  the  tactic  Reuther  uses. 
A  majority  of  the  people  of  Detroit 
elected  their  mayor.  Reuther  disagreed 
with  him.  So  Reuther  stated,  publicly, 
that  the  mayor  is  emotionally  unstable. 
I  do  not  know  who  received  the  greater 
compliment — the  mayor  of  Detroit  or 
my.self.  when  Reuther  said  I  am  "a 
pathological  case." 

About  3  years  ago.  Mr.  Reuther  and 
the  UAW  had  a  disagreement  with  one 
of  their  own  ehiployers,  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover  was  charged  with 
mental  illness.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  printed  at  this  p)oint 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Detroit  News  on  February 
7.  1958.  It  is  entitled  "Agree  or  Get 
Sick."  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

We  find  ourselves  warmed — or  something — 
by  the  concern  of  UAW  Secretary  Emll  Mazey 
for  his  hired  help. 

Take  the  case  of  union  propagandist 
Herbert  W.  Hoover  who  used  his  Flint  radio 
program  to  tell  a  worker  audience  that 
Waiter  Reuther's  profit-sharing  plan  was 
something  for  the  bird*.  Did  Mazey  de- 
nounce Hoover  and  drum  hlni  off  the 
premises,  as  some  capltaUst  employer  might 
have?    Of  course  not. 

Instead  the  UAW  secretary  bled  for  the 
"health  "  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Suddenly  he  re- 
membered that  his  superiors  had  been 
begging  the  union  radio  commentator  to 
take  a  sick  leave  and  go  to  a  doctor.  Hoover 
appears  unable  to  recall  that  it  was  so,  but 
Mazey.  the  humanitarian,  remembered  and 
for  the  good  of  Mr.  Hoover's  health  fired  him. 

Now  Mr.  Hoover  is  much  better  off.  He 
and  his  children  may  miss  a  few  meals,  but 
he   no   doubt   will    be   strengthened    by   the 


acquired  knowledge  that,  under  DAW 
solidarity  riolea,  you  either  agree  with  Walter 
Reuther — or  get  sick. 

Madam  President,  these  are  not  iso- 
lated cases.  They  are  typical  of  the 
tactics  used  by  this  character. 

I  may  say  to  Senators  that  any  of 
them  may  be  charged  with  being  men- 
tally unbalanced,  or  insane,  or  a  path- 
ological case,  if  they  do  not  knuckle 
down  to  the  threats  and  the  intimida- 
tions of  Reuther.  According  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  for  January-  23.  1958. 
which  article  I  have  before  me.  Reuther 
suggested  that  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  was  mentally  unbalanced.  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  nceds  no  defense  from 
that  charge.  Everyone  who  knows  him. 
regardless  of  whether  he  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  Senator  Goldwater  on  any 
particular  subject,  knows  that  he  has 
one  of  the  finest  minds  in  this  body. 

Is  this  man  Reuther  being  misquoted 
by  wicked  newspapers  controlled  by  Mr. 
Reuther's  enemies?  Let  me  read  from 
his  own  publication.  The  UAW  Solidar- 
ity for  January  27.  1958.  The  headline 
is  "Reuther  Urges  Goldwater  To  Get 
Psychiatric  Aid."  Under  a  Detroit  date- 
line, the  article  begins: 

Senator  Barrt  GoLDWATEm,  Republican  of 
Arizona,  one  of  the  most  vigorously  anti- 
union Members  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
urged  to  see  a  psychiatrist. 

The  advice  came  from  UAW  President 
Walter  Reuther. 

That  is  from  his  own  newspaper 

I  have  presented  to  the  Senate  a  set 
of  facts  for  the  permanent  record.  I 
feel  it  a  duty  to  take  this  time  because 
of  the  scurrilous  nature  of  the  allega- 
tion made  against  me.  These  allega- 
tions run  to  the  very  essence  of  our 
work — that  of  a  committee  seeking  facts 
from  which  to  legislate.  I  am  sure  I 
have  not  further  endeared  myself  to 
Mr.  Reuther.  I  hope  I  have  enlightened 
my  colleagues  by  this  factual  presenta- 
tion. 

I  let  the  record  speak  for  itself,  and 
I  warn  my  colleagues  that  if  they  do  not 
knuckle  under  and  yield  to  this  char- 
acter. Reuther,  they  too.  like  Mayor 
Cobo.  Herbert  Hoover,  Senator  Gold- 
water,  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
can  expect  to  be  branded  as  emotionally 
un.stable.  insane,  in  need  of  a  psychia- 
trist, or  as  being  a  pathological  case. 

Madam  President,  I  need  not  indict 
Walter  Reuther. 

Walter  Reuther  has  indicted  him.self 
by  the  record  he  has  made. 
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LOGGING  BY  HELICOPTER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  suggestions 
were  made  from  time  to  time  concerning 
the  possibility  of  removing  logs  from 
forest  areas  through  the  use  of  helicop- 
ters. There  were  those,  I  imagine,  who 
doubted  that  such  a  program  would  ever 
materialize.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  those 
who  suggested  the  plan  in  past  years  were 
regarded  as  more  visionary  than  practi- 
cal. It  is  true  that  the  time  may  not 
yet  be  quite  at  hand  in  which  logging 
can  be  carried  on  successfully  by  hell- 
copter,  but  I  believe  that  the  time  has 


arrived  for  intensive  experimentation  on 
helicopter  log  lifts. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  received  the  out- 
line of  such  a  proposal  in  a  conference 
with  a  prominent  Oregon  businessman, 
Mr.  Glenn  Jackson,  of  Medford.  Oreg. 
After  preliminary  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject in  my  office,  Mr.  Jackson  gave  offi- 
cials of  the  Forest  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  a  thorough  briefing  on  this 
topic.  Upon  his  return  to  Medford  after 
the  Washington.  D.C..  conference.  Mr. 
Jackson  and  the  Forest  Supervisor  of 
the  Rogue  River  National  Forest.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Brown,  developed  an  outline  of  a 
pror>osal  whereby  logs  might  be  removed 
from  our  national  forests  by  helicopter. 

This  proposal  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
not  only  thorough  study,  but  immediate 
experimental  investigations  so  that  we 
may  determine  its  feasibility  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  not 
have  to  experiment  extensively  before  we 
find  the  modifications  and  technical  im- 
provements necessary  to  make  this  proj- 
ect a  reality. 

In  addition,  the  subject  should  be  of 
tremendous  interest  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  possible  uses  of  heli- 
copter lifts  of  materials  essential  to  de- 
fense u.ses  are  almost  unlimited.  In 
fact,  I  understand  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  is  contemplating  tests  of 
helicopter  lifts  in  the  near  future.  The 
advantages  of  correlating  Department 
of  the  Army  and  Forest  Service  tests 
In  this  field  are  obvious. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  present  meth- 
ods of  logging  disturb  the  ground  cover. 
This  in  turn  causes  erosion.  A  second 
logging  factor  which  affects  our  forests 
is  the  large  number  of  spur  roads  and 
skid  roads  required  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  timber.  The  present 
practice  is  to  extend  the  mainline  road 
through  a  series  of  temporary-  roads  at 
which  log  landings  are  constructed. 
Tractors  or  high-lead  lojrging  machines 
then  bring  the  logs  to  the  landing  where 
they  are  loaded  on  trucks  to  be  hauled 
to  the  mills.  The  spur  roads  pose  par- 
ticularly serious  problems  because,  while 
they  are  necessai-y  In  order  to  remove 
the  timber,  they  also  tend  to  reduce  the 
productive  area  upon  which  timber  may 
be  grown.  The  tractor  skid  roads  must 
often  be  treated  so  as  to  prevent  fur- 
ther erosion.  These  problems  are  often 
acute  where  climatic  conditions  and  the 
slope  of  the  ground  increase  the  ix)ssi- 
bilities  of  erosion.  Areas  near  logging 
roads  and  trails  often  become  covered 
with  brush  which  is  detrimental  to  maxi- 
mum forest  growth.  The  only  way  this 
can  be  prevented  is  through  artificial 
reseeding. 

Were  we  able  to  remove  timber  by 
helicopter  on  a  competitive  basis,  par- 
ticularly in  steep,  mountainous,  and  in- 
accessible areas,  we  would  gain  im- 
measurably in  conservation  benefits.  In 
fact,  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  a 
helicopter  log  lift,  we  should  assign  cer- 
tain reasonable  dollar  amounts  to  the 
conservation  benefits  which  would  be 
conferred.  Such  benefits  would  in- 
clude recognition  of  the  facts  that  the 
soil  would  not  be  disturbed  by  log  re- 
movals, the  brush  problem  would  be 
reduced,  healthy  young  trees  would  re- 


main in  place,  and  good  timber  grow- 
ing sites  would  not  be  taken  up  by  roads 
and  trails.  Furthermore,  problems  of 
erosion  control,  stream  siltation.  snag 
clearance,  and  fire  danger  would  be  re- 
duced substantially. 

The  helicopter  log  lift  would  preserve 
the  esthetic  nature  of  the  forest.  One 
of  the  principal  objections  raised  by 
wilderness  people  and  conservationists 
with  respect  to  logging  activities  is  the 
ugly  scars  they  create  in  areas  surround- 
ing those  set  aside  for  wilderness  en- 
joyment. One  has  only  to  travel  by 
plane  over  the  logged-off  areas  of  the 
coast  range  and  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains to  know  what  I  mean.  The  scars 
left  by  standard  logging  methods  in  our 
mountainous  areas  are  appalling. 

The  helicopter  has  already  established 
Its  usefulness  in  many  related  fields.  It 
is  being  used  in  forestry  for  aerial  re- 
seeding,  fire  control,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  forestry  p>ersonnel.  It  is  being 
ased  extensively  in  private  industry-  for 
the  rapid  transportation  of  cargo  such 
as  telephone  poles  and  construction  ma- 
terials in  areas  of  steep  and  diflBcult 
terrain. 

The  helicopter  could  be  used  profit- 
ably. I  am  sure,  in  special  cases  where 
logging  operations  are  not  now  carried 
on.  For  example,  the  removal  of  dead 
and  down  timber  from  park  areas  and 
forest  campground  areas  would  con- 
stitute an  excellent  preventive  method 
against  insect  infestation  and  fire 
hazards.  The  removal  of  such  timber 
would  be  beneficial,  rather  than  detri- 
mental to  these  areas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Forest  Service, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  will  pursue  actively  the  develop- 
ment of  a  project  designed  to  test  the 
helicopter's  capability  of  hauling  heavy 
materials  on  short  runs,  particularly  the 
transportation  of  logs  as  part  of  our  for- 
estry op>erations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  Forest  Supervisor  Brown 
of  the  Rogue  River  National  Forest  to 
Mr.  Glenn  Jackson,  of  Medford,  Oreg  , 
together  with  the  Forest  Supervisors 
memorandum  entitled  "Helicopter  Log- 
ging Appraisal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

VS.  Department  of  Acricclture, 

Forest  Service. 
Rogue  River  National  Forest, 
if ca ford.  Oreg..  April  14.  1961. 
In  reply  refer  to  2410. 
Mr,  Glenn  Jackson. 

Vice  President,  California-Oregon  Power  Co., 
Medford,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  Following  our  discus- 
sion of  April  12  and  using  the  data  on  the 
Slkorbky  S-64  Flying  Crane  that  you  fur- 
nished, we  have  prepared  a  revised  "Helicop- 
ter Logging  Appraisal."  Two  copies  are  at- 
tached. 

The  possibilities  that  this  type  of  equip- 
ment may  offer  are  fascinating  to  consider. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
them  with  you  and  to  prepare  the  attached 
material. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  E,  Brown, 
Forest  Supervisor. 


Helicopter   Logging   Appraxsal 

Intimate  of  (1)  comparative  cost  of  log- 
ging with  Sikorsky  Aircraft  S-64  and  (2) 
value  of  advantages  that  might  accrue  from 
this  type  of  operation. 

The  following  assumptions  are  made: 

1.  Merchantable  timber  is  available  for 
logging  In  a  tree  selection  or  partial  cutting 
method  from  an  area  where  It  is  unneces- 
sary, uneconomical,  or  undesirable  to  develop 
the  road  system  that  would  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  conventional  logging  methods  It 
might  be  a  scenic  area,  a  critical  watershed, 
or  other  area  where  a  road  Is  actually  objec- 
tionable. It  might  be  an  area  where,  because 
of  economic  or  policy  restrictions,  the  mature 
timber  lust  would  not  be  harvested  by  any 
conventional  logging  system. 

2.  Average  timber  stand  Is  assumed  to  be 
25.000  board  feet  per  acre  of  sawlog  and 
peeler  log  material.  Of  this  stand  40  per- 
cent or  10,000  per  acre  is  available  for  har- 
vest in  the  first  cut. 

3.  To  service  the  area  by  road,  even  if  per- 
mitted, would  cost  *4  per  thousand  (based 
on  need  of  1  mile  of  road  costing  tie.OOO  per 
mile  lor  each  160  acres.) 

4.  Logging  area  Is  at  an  average  5,000-foot 
elevation.  It  Is  about  2  miles  airline  dis- 
tant and  2.000  feet  above  log  landing  or 
concentration  yard  on  nearest  truck  road. 
At  least  5  miles  of  truck  haul  would  be  re- 
quired to  cover  this  distance  with  conven- 
tional truck  logging. 

5.  Cutting  and  bucking  cost  for  helicopter 
logging  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  for 
conventional  logging. 

6  S  64  helicopter  will  haul  an  average 
of  2,000  board  feet  of  logs  per  trip  and  make 
12  round  trips  per  hour  over  the  2-mlle 
route.  Three  choker  setters  would  be  re- 
quired for  hooking  on  to  logs  In  the  woods 
and  one  landing  chaser  would  be  required 
to  unhook  at  landing  on  roadside. 

7.  Cost  of  loading  logs  on  to  trucks  and  of 
truck  haul  beyond  roadside  landing  would 
be  no  different  than  that  of  conventional 
logging, 

8.  Helicopter  logging  operations  could  be 
carried  on  for  a  longer  season  than  could 
ground  logging  and  would  only  be  limited 
when  snow  became  too  deep  for  cutting.  It 
could  be  an  essentially  yearlong  operation. 
The  lo^s  would  therefore  have  a  higher  av- 
erage value  than  the  same  logs  under  con- 
ventional logging  methods  limited  to  an  av- 
erage 6-month  logging  season.  This  higher 
value  is  because  the  purchaser  would  not 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  cold  decking 
the  logs  for  winter  mill  operation,  the  lower 
truck  haul  rates  that  are  available  during 
winter  months  and  the  absence  of  deteriora- 
tion in  logs  that  normally  takes  place  In 
stored  logs  under  even  the  best  of  condi- 
tions. 

9.  Cost  of  helicopter  based  on  annual  use 
of  1,000  hours  is  $369  46  per  hour  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  Depreciation  cost  of 
$249.90  per  hour  would  be  absorbed  by  mili- 
tary and  net  charged  against  logging  opera- 
tion. 

I.  Costs  of  conventional  logging  operation: 

1.  Falling  and  bucking $4,35 

2.  Yarding  ($6,20  regular  average 
Increased  24  percent  for  selective 
logging  10.000  per  acre) 7.68 

3.  Loading 1.60 

4.  Depreciation  logging  and  loading 
equipment 1.  lo 

5.  Logging  overhead 2.90 

6.  Woods  fire  protection .29 

7.  Truck  log  haul — assumed 10.00 

8.  Logging  road  maintenance — 5 
miles  at  $0.08 .  40 

9.  Truck  road  construction 4.00 

10.  Log  handling  at  mill 1.  15 

11.  Slash      dLsjKJsal      costs — assumed 
average 2.  00 

85.47 
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IT    Comparative  cost  of  logging  with  S-64  helicopter   logging   by   making   a   reduction  toward  having  it  in  a  state  of  near  readiness 

helicopter:  1"  the  asked  stumpage  price,  if  necessary  to  when   the   administration    takes   ita   second 

1  vaiiinir   and  bucklne— averaee           $4  35  ^°  ^-  ^  secure  this  specialized  method.     In  look  at  the  state  of  the  economy  this  month. 

2  V     d  1   1?                                     <ys  ---         ■  ^^.^^  assumed  case  the  $108  40  value  per  acre  I   was   privileged   to  cosponsor   the   measure 

n    t/ins   oer   hour   times   2  000  spread   over  the   10.000  to  be  cut  per   acre  with  Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Claiborne 

board    feet    oer    trio    equals  would   result   in   a  reduction   of   $10.84    per  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island. 

24  000  oer  hour      Hourly  od  thousand  in  the  stumpage  price  that  other-  Briefly,    to    summarize    the    purpose    and 

eratlon    cost    $369  46    divided  *''««  '^o^l^  ^  ^^^^  provisions    of    the    proposed    legislation.    it« 

bv  24  000  eauals                             15  39  ^''  should  be  recognized  that  In  some  sit-  intent  Is  to  accelerate  public  works  construc- 

G round    crew    cost    "3    choker  uations   with    low   value   timber    the   initial  tion    by    State    and    local    governments    by 

setters  In  woods   one  lindlne  ^'^^"^  ^'^^  ^^^  provide  opportunity  for  such  offering  Federal  grants  of  45  percent  of  the 

chaser   each    at  '$3   pe^    hour  »»  adjustment.  cost    of   construction    of   approved    projects. 

equals  $12   divided    by  24.000  1»  '«  ""^   ='  depressed   areas  b  11.  but  rather, 

^      ,                                                         CQ  a  measure  which  would  assist  local  and  State 

3  LoadmK— aVeVaVe'"" 160  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  governments  throughout  the  country  In  their 

4  Depreciation     10  a  dj^requlp--         "  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President,  --""thr  ^pres^ernoS^'mUm^nu'^'glvIl^g 

ment     (logging    machine,    not  i  j,„pge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Inorily  to  those  which  can  be  Initiated  in 

w  .ao?nf  ™hV«"H'7vV;.e; 2*  9^  ^^^      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The  90  davs  and  completed  within  a  vear. 

«    ^v£!^   ^«       or.?.^Hnn     «v!;;;;"           M  Clerk  wm  can  the  roll.  t.,  this  end,  it  would  authorize  the  Presl- 

6.   Woods   fire   protection — average..          .  z»  ,„,..,..          ,     ,                   j    j  ..          n  .             .           .              „  _.       ,                   ,          .   ^» 

7  Truck  haul-averaere  less  cost  of  The  legl.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  dent,  through  any  Federal   agency  he  might 

5    miles    avoided    at    $0.20    per  the  roll.  direct,  to  contract  for  $500  million  In  grants 

thousand    per    mile    equals    $9  Mr.  GORE.      Madam   President.  I  ask  t«  t*^c  states  and  their  political  subdivisions 

reduced    5    percent    because   of  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the  jL"  increase  their  level  of  capital  expenditure. 

_   ^,^~  i,«, ,!;.,«  c.,..i.^„o                       a  IS  11   i_                  J   J  The  President  would  have  the  authority  to 

winter  hauling  savings 8  5o  quorum  call  be  re.scinded.  „.„,ro^t   f^r  ar.«th»r  ••vmi  mniir.n  att.r  tn- 

8  Road_maintenance     on     5-mile  ^he    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      With-  ^n^ ^^^'mirorhl^^n'co^^ltfe^^lf'ii! 

9  Trnci    '''■"road  ""co'nstructio^  out  objection,  it  is  ..o  ordered.  hu    opinion,    after    consultation    with    the 

.    ,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  sv:''h   a  move 

avoided -^^-^^^^^^^^■^—  .      ^  ,         .^                 1   _    .        _ 

-,,    , V,   „^ii.,™     „♦     ,«ni     oo.^o.^  IS    necessary    to    brlirg    the    recession    to    an 

'feduced    one  third    beTauseff  EMERGENCY   EMPLOYMENT  ACCEL-  end  and  lower  unemployment  to  the  tolerable 

Sd    decking   avSded     .     ..             .77  ERATION   ACT   OF    196I-ADDRESS  level  of  4  percent 

11    Slash        disposal -one-half        of  BY  SENATOR  RANDOLPH  Though  formal  hearings  have  not  yet  been 

normal                                                     1  00  held  on  this  jneasure.  it  has  been  the  sub- 

^  ^j.    CLARK.      Madam   President,   the  ject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the  tteld  , 

Total  cost— woods  to  mill             35.57  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia   I  Mr.  hearings    which    Senator    Clark    has    con- 

'                                                  "     '  Randolph  I    .spoke  a    few   weeks  ago  be-  ducted  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

If    depreciation    of    machine    is    charged  j^^.^    ^-^^    Alabama    LeB'^ue    of    Munici-  Manpower  and  Unemployment      The   testl- 

agamst  Job  add  $10.41  per  thousand  ($24990  ,...        :      MnnLEnmerv^  Ma       His  sub-  '"o"*'    '"    ^^^«    hearings    has    been    almoet 

per    hour   divided    by    24,000>    equals    $45.98.  Paimes   in    MOncgomeiy^ia       "»S   SUD  j.„^,rg,y    favorable,    and    has   reflected   much 

If  1,500  hours  annual  use  is  assumed,  esti-  J^Ct  was  tne  bill     b.  yab     wnicn  ne  Iias  ^^^^    ^^^   sentiment    expressed    in    the   poll 

mated  operating  cast   is  reduced   to  $303.13  joined    me    in   sponsoring.    tO   accelerate  conducted  by  the  American  Municipal  A.sso- 

per    hour   or   $12.63   per   thousand   or   total  public  works  construction  by  State  and  elation.    According  to  the  tabulation  of  tlils 

without  depreciation  $32.81  and  $39.75  with  local  governments  through  a  45-p>ercent  poll  furnished  Senator  Clark  by  Mr.  Healy 

depreciation.  Federal   grant   program,   giving   priority  late  in  March,  of  the  60  municipalities  that 

The  at)ove  analysis  Indicates  that  if  the  ^  those  projects  which  can  be  initiated  had  responded  at  that  time.  45  were  In  fa- 
above  assumptions  are  all  correct,  logging  -^  qq  davs  and  completed  within  a  year  "^^^  °^  ^^^  program  and  announced  their  In- 
bv  the  S-64  can  be  done  at  costs  essentially  Thoio  i  havHlv  a  mmmnnitv  in  tho  *®"*  ^  "^  '"^^  "'''  ''  made  available  A 
competitive  with  conventional  operations;  ineie  is^naiuiy  a  communiLy  in  iiie  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  remaining  15  expressed  opposl- 
pn.vided  depreciation  of  machine  is  not  country  which  does  not  have  a  backlog  ^jq,.j  ^  ^^^  program  on  principle,  and  others 
charged  to  the  logging  No  doubt  there  are  of  needed  public  facilities.  Testimony  indicated  difficulty  in  raising  the  required 
errors  in  the  estimates.     They  may  be  either  before    the    Subcommittee    on    Employ-  matching  funds. 

way.     For    instance,    cutting    costs    may    t>e  ment    and    Manpower,    of    which    I    am  However,   despite   this  kind  of  support.  I 

higher    than    conventional    because    cutters  chairman,  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub-  believe  we  can  expect  resistance  to  the  bill 

cannot  get  as  close  to  their  work  by  pickup  jj^.    Welfare    Committee     has    borne    out  I"    Congress.      Nevertheless,    I    would    draw 

as    in   average    circumstances;    or.    they   may  this  statement.     When  the  private  econ-  y^"""   attention   to  some   of    the   salient  fea- 

be  lower  because  men  and  tools  will  be  deliv-  saeeine    most  economists  agree  '-"'■^''  "^  "'^  measure, 

ered  right  to  work  area  by  airlift.  Omjr    »S  Sagging,   mosi   W^onomiSlS   agree,  ^^  ^^^  ^  wild-spending  bill,  as  It 

The  .advantage   of  logs  delivered  fresh   to  that  IS  the  time  to  move  ahead  on  need-  ^j,j  doubtless  be  assailed  by  some.     It  is  a 

mill  over  a  longer  season   thereby  avoiding  ed      pUDllC      exi^endltures — expenditures  capital  investment  bill.     In  this  respect,  it 

capital  tied  up  In  lot;  stockpiles  and  deterio-  which  must  be  made  sooner  or  later,  in  has  always  puzzled  me  how  a  plant  expan- 

ratlon  of  log  value  in  storage  is  difficult  to  any  case.  sion   or    improvement    program    underuken 

appraise  but  is  probably  between  $1  and  $2  i  am  grateful  not  only  for  the  support  by  a  private  corporation  is  considered  a  wise 

per  thousand  in  addition  to  the  reduced  costs  fQj.  jy^^j^  measure  which  I  have  received  and  prudent  investment,  while  an  expansion 

of    log   hauling  and   handling  recognized   in  fiom  my  friend    the  Senator  from  West  O""  improvement  In  the  capital  investment  of 

"^?/l-t"'*^°                .        ...        ,  Virginia,    but   also   for   his   energy    and  P"^>'<=  facilities  is  looked  upon  as  a  wild 

III.  There  '•.re  certain  additional  some-  -Kiiit,/  in  a/%ir.cr  ir.  hof  fr.v  if  in  ciir.Vi  on  *"^  reckless  scheme  that  can  lead  only  to 
what  intangible  values,  that  it  seems  prob-  aDUliy  in  gOl"g  ^o  oac  lor  it  in  sucn  an  bankruptcy.  Yet.  such  a  program  rests  on 
able  may  accrue  to  the  landowner — at  least  articulate  fa-Shion.  equally  sound  economic  principles  of  long- 
in  the  case  of  public  land.     A  crude  attempt  Madam    President.    I    ask    unanimous  range  planning. 

at   placing   a   value   on   these  other   antlcl-  consent   that    excerpts   from   the   Sena-  Secondly,  this  bill  draws  upon  the  prln- 

pated  benefits  follows:  tor's  speech  before  the  Alabama  League  clples    and    experience   of  one   of    the   most 

(a)  Value  of  better  conditions  for  timber  of  Municipalities  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  successful  and  respected  operation*  of  the 
growth  resulting  from  helicopter  selective  qrd  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  New  Deal — the  PWA.  which,  under  the  ad- 
logging  leaving  a  partial  growing  stock  on  There  beinc  no  objection  the  excerpts  ministration  of  SecreUry  Ickes.  contributed 
ground.  Growth  advantage  over  that  fol-  nrripr*>d  to  hp  nrintf^d"  in  thp  Rvr-  ^  greatly  to  our  public  wealth  in  the  form 
lowing  normal  logging  is  estimated  at  100  ^^'^  oiaeiea  lo  oe  priniea  in  me  rcEC  ^^  libraries,  municipal  buildings,  and  other 
board  feet  per  acre  per  year  over  a  40-year  O^H,  as  lOUOWS:  public  facilities.  Some  persona  fail  to  dis- 
period  or  total  extra  growth  of  4.000  lx)ard  Excerpts  From  an  Address  by  Senator  Jen-  tlnguish  properly  between  the  PWA  and 
feet  per  acre.  Value  of  this  growth  at  aver-  nincs  Randolph.  Democrat,  or  West  Vtr-  WPA  programs  of  the  1930's. 
age  stumpage  of  $25  per  thousand  is  $2.50  cinia,  to  the  Alabama  League  or  Mu-  Third.  S.  986  embodies  the  economic  prln- 
per  year.  Present  worth  capital  value  of  nicipalittes.  Montgomery,  Ala.  clple  of  countercyclical  spending  which  has 
$2.50  annual  income  for  40-year  period  at  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  highly  gratified  by  the  response  been  applied  and  repeatedly  verified  in  the 
3.5  percent  interest  rate  is  $53.40  per  acre,  ^j  ^^^  member  communities  of  your  Alabama  United  States  during  the  past  30  years— that 
(b>  Reforestation  costs  avoided.  $25  per  League  and  of  the  American  Municipal  Asso-  Is.  the  principle  of  increasing  the  investment 
A'^'re.  elation  to  S.  98(3,  or  the  so-called  Clark-  In  public  facilities  during  recession  years 
(c)  Premium  value  of  better  watershed  and  Randolph-Pell  bill.  and  curtailing  such  investment  during  years 
esthetic  conditions.  $30  per  acre.  as  you  know,  this  bill,  entitled  the   'Emer-  of  high  employment  and  full  production. 

Total  of  Intangible  values,  $108.40  per  acre,  gency  Employment  Acceleration  Act  of  1961,"  Fourth,   the   measure  will   implement   the 

The  landowner  could  recognize  and  com-  was  introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of  development    at   the    local    level   of    a   shelf 

pt-nsate  for  some  such  values  resulting  from  Pennsylvania,  on  February  20.  with  a  view  of  public  works  which  can  be  put  Into  ef- 
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feet  at  the  early  stages  of  a  recessionary 
trend,  and  thus  soften  or  inhibit  Its  devel- 
opraent- 

Plnally,  8.  986  In  no  way  encroaches  upon 
the  authority  or  responsibilities  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

It  will  still  be  the  responsibility  of  State 
and  municipal  leaders  to  plan  and  schedule 
their  own  construction  programs.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  implementation  of  this  bill, 
as  in  many  other  aspects  of  contemporary 
operations  of  Government,  the  community 
government  occupies  a  significant  and  vital 
role. 

In  this  respect.  It  Is  important  that  we 
maintain  a  continual  watchfulness  of  Fed- 
eral-State and  Federal-local  relationships,  in 
order  that  the  integrity  of  local  and  State 
governments  be  not  undermined.  But  is  is 
equally  Important  that  we  look  closely  at 
the  assumption  that  every  Instance  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  entails  a  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  local  bodie;.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  the  importance  which  I  place  upon  the 
independence  and  inlt  atlve  of  local  gov- 
ernment; I  t)elieve  this  tradition  is  the 
source  of  much  of  the  v.tallty  and  flexibility 
of  American  democracy 

Yet  we  must  be  ever  alert  to  those  who 
shield  their  opposition  lo  any  social  or  wel- 
fare advancement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  cloak  of  their  regard  for  the 
integrity  of  local  and  Stite  governments.  A 
Just  distribution  of  powers  among  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  does  not  imply, 
In  the  20th  century,  an  absolute  and  Imper- 
meable compartmentallJAtlon  of  their  re- 
spective functions.  In  recent  decades  we 
have  seen  a  steady,  and  I  believe  a  healthy, 
growth  in  the  i>artnersh,p  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  And  while  the  role 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  increased  witli  the  growing  com- 
plexities of  an  urban  and  industrial  society, 
the  legitimate  powers  and  the  appropriate 
exercise  of  Independence  an  the  part  of  local 
governments  have,  by  and  large,  remained 
unfettered 

The  welfare  of  local  government  is 
threatened  more.  I  l>eiieve.  by  the  apathy 
and  lack  of  information  among  the  general 
citlEenry  than  by  encroacliments  from  Wash- 
ington. The  average  citizen  is  probably 
much  better  Informed  concerning  his  Con- 
gressman's position  on  national  Issues  than 
he  Is  with  regard  to  his  councilmen's  posi- 
tion on  local  Issues. 

If  this  condition  prevails,  as  I  suspect  it 
does,  it  can  be  corrected  first,  by  the  efforts 
of  local  officials  to  stimalate  more  citizen 
participation  through  public  hearings  and 
by  opening  up  to  public  scrutiny  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  an  the  local  level. 
Secondly,  through  the  efforts  of  vigilant,  in- 
dependent and  responsible  local  press  and 
communications  media,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  can  become  a  fact  as  well  as  an 
ideal.  If  these  requirements  are  met,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  lo<al  government  will 
continue  to  fulfill  a  strong  and  construc- 
tive role  in  the  American  democratic 
process. 


RESTRICTED  STOCK  OPTIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  yefiterday  contained 
a  news  article  from  Yorktown,  NY.,  the 
first  two  paragraphs  of  which  read  as 
follows : 

Rebukes  to  Senator  Aibert  Gore,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  were  delivered  today  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
and  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
IBM's  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  here. 

More  than  4,700  stockholders,  a  record  at- 
tendance for  IBM.  applauded  the  repri- 
mands to  the  Senator.     He  recently  Intro- 


duced a  bill  for  the  aboUtion  of  all  Incentive 
stock  options  for  key  corporation  executives 
and  yesterday  singled  out  a  proposed  IBM 
plan  as  typifying  what  he  considered  the 
abuse  of  such  options. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  yesterday  carried  an  Associ- 
ated Press  news  dispatch  that  the  IBM 
stockholders  approved  an  additional  re- 
stricted stock  option  for  its  executives 
and  that  management  apparently  had 
more  than  enough  votes  in  hand  even 
before  Gore"s  speech  to  have  the  meas- 
ure passed  handily  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing here  today. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  me  that  man- 
agement had  enough  proxies  in  hand 
to  obtain  approval  of  stock  options. 
Indeed,  it  was  fully  expected  and  pre- 
dicted. One  of  the  points  I  have  been 
ti-ying  to  drive  home  in  speeches  in  the 
Senate  is  that  control  of  our  big  cor- 
porations has  been  effectively  wrested 
from    the   stockholders. 

Another  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
drive  home  is  that  restricted  stock  op- 
tions constitute  compensation  to  cor- 
poration executives  and  are  so  intended. 
In  a  statement  printed  and  distributed 
to  stockholders,  to  which  I  shall  later 
refer,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  International  Business  Machines, 
made  this  point  conclusively. 

The  principal  point  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  make,  however,  is  that  the  com- 
pensation, or  income,  as  one  may  choose 
to  call  it,  IS  never  subject  to  the  noimal 
income  tax  rates,  and  in  many  instances 
entirely  escapes  even  the  much  lower 
capital  gains  rate;  and  that  this  is  un- 
fair, inequitable  tax  pohcy. 

I  chose  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  stock  option  plans  of  IBM 
because  they  illustrated  these  three 
points,  which  I  have  been  trying  to  em- 
phasize to  the  Senate.  I  readily  add 
that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  Jr.,  as  a  person,  or  with  the 
company  which  he  heads.  It  is  rather 
as  I  have  said,  the  system  of  tax  favor- 
itism and  income  tax  avoidance  to  which 
the  restricted  stock  option  lends  itself 
which  prompted  me  to  speak  as  I  have 
on  this  subject. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Watson  cour- 
teously distributed  a  copy  of  my  speech 
of  April  24  at  the  stockholders'  meeting, 
along  with  his  reply.  In  order  to  be 
equally  courteous  and  fair  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion on  this  important  subject,  which  I 
intend  to  bring  to  issue  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  the  first  feasible  op- 
portunity, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  remarks  I  made  in 
the  Senate  on  April  24  and  Mr.  Watson's 
reply  of  April  25,  both  of  which  were 
distributed  at  the  IBM  stockholders' 
meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Restricted  Stock  Options 
(By  Senator  Albert  Gore) 

On  April  14  I  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  1625,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  granting  of  restricted  stock 
options.  In  the  brief  remarks  I  made  upon 
the  Introduction  of  this  measure,  I  pointed 
out  some  of  the  fallacies  in  the  reasoning  of 


those  who  have  supported  this  type  of  low- 
tAX  compensation.  I  also  pointed  out  certain 
abuses  in  connection  with  these  options,  and 
offered  some  Ulustratlons  of  the  way  in  which 
this  tax  avoidance  device  has  been  used  by 
highly  compensated  corporate  executives  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  exp>ense  of  the  tax- 
paying  public,  and  particularly  at  the  ex- 
pense of   their   own   stockholders. 

The  response  from  the  public  has  been 
most  heartening.  Many  stockholders  have 
sent  me  proxy  statements  they  have  received 
from  their  companies  detailing  the  stock 
option  plans  which  have  been  in  effect,  or 
which  have  l>een  proposed.  After  reading 
some  of  these  proxy  statements,  I  am  afraid 
I  was  altogether  too  conservative  In  my  esti- 
mates of  the  profits  which  corporate  insiders 
are  making  from  these  options.  One  state- 
ment showed  profits  of  more  than  500  per- 
cent from  this  manipulation — at  a  tax  rate 
of  25  percent,  if  at  all. 

One  proxy  statement  in  particular  causes 
me  great  concern.  I  refer  to  the  statement 
wlilch  was  sent  to  IBM  stockholders  on 
March  21  of  this  year  In  preparation  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  at  noon  to- 
m.orrow.  What  particularly  disturbs  me  is 
that  the  IBM  management  now  proposes  to 
grant  themselves  a  second  round  of  options. 

Those  who  have  defended  the  principle  of 
the  restricted  stock  option  have  leaned  heav- 
ily on  the  argument  that  very  limited  num- 
bers of  shares  have  been  placed  under  option, 
and  that  the  harm  done  to  the  company  and 
the  stockholders  by  virtue  of  this  type  of 
stock  watering  will  be  small.  Now.  this  argu- 
ment might  hold  up  fairly  well  were  com- 
panies to  set  aside  one  small  block  of  stock, 
and  when  this  was  exhausted  allow  no  more 
options. 

But.  this  Is  not  being  done.  Decent  re- 
straint is  not  being  exercised.  Company 
insiders  are  finding  that  the  shares  of  stock 
set  aside  for  the  first  round  of  options  have 
all  been  allotted,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
setting  aside  additional  shares  for  a  second, 
or  perhaps  a  third,  round. 

IBM  adopted  a  stock  option  plan  in  1956. 
Lender  that  plan,  some  130.000  shares  were 
granted  under  option  to  61  executives 
through  calendar  year  1959.  No  more  op- 
tions may  be  granted  under  the  1956  plan 
after  tomorrow.  So,  it  Is  now  proposed  that 
the  stockholders,  at  this  annual  meeting, 
approve  a  new  plan  whereby  100.000  addi- 
tional shares  will  be  set  aside  for  the  bene- 
fit of  officers  and  key  employees. 

There  is  apparently  no  end  to  this  sort  of 
rigging.  Corporate  directors  and  managers 
can  continue,  year  after  year,  to  set  aside 
large  blocks  of  stock  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  legitimate  pur- 
chasers of  their  company's  stock  who  must 
go  into  the  open  market  and  purchase  at  the 
going  rate. 

These  figures  for  IBM  may  not  sound 
staggering,  but  bear  in  mind  that  IBM  stock 
Is  a  high-priced  stock — It  is  selling  now  for 
around  $720  per  bnare. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  showing 
what  the  president  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  has  gained.  Under 
the  1956  plan.  Mi\  Watson  was  granted  an 
option  to  purchase  7,643  shares  of  stock  at 
a  price  of  13770.  At  current  prices,  this 
represents  compensation,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  annual  compensation  of  more  than 
$300,000.  of  almost  $4.5  million. 

And  this  added  compensation  Is  not  tax- 
able at  the  time  the  option  is  exercised,  at 
which  time  a  real,  tangible  and  measurable 
profit  is  realized.  The  tax  accrues  only  at 
such  time  as  the  stock  is  sold,  and  then  at 
a  rate  of  only  25  percent.  Should  Mr.  Wat- 
son choose  to  retain  the  optioned  stock  In 
his  estate,  then  no  income  tax  will  ever  be 
paid  on  this  tremendous  fortune.  Mean- 
while, taxes  are  withheld  from  the  pay- 
checks of  every  hourly  paid  worker  em- 
ployed by  IBM. 
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Can  It  be  argued  by  any  reasonable  man 
that  Mr  Watson  needs  this  extra  $4.3  mil- 
lion as  an  incentive  to  look  after  the  com- 
pany s  affairs?  Can  it  be  successfully  argued 
that  Mr.  Watson  would,  without  this  gim- 
mick, leave  the  company  so  closely  Identified 
with  his  family  and  In  which  he.  his  brother, 
and  their  mother  already  own  more  than 
175.000  shares  worth  some  $125  million?  Do 
he  and  the  ather  highly  compensated  execu- 
tives need  even  more  cutrate  bargain  pur- 
chases? 

I  hope  the  stockholders  of  IBM  w^ill  rise 
up  tomorrow  and  vote  down  this  new 
scheme.  But  I  hold  little  hope  of  this.  As 
I  have  previously  pointed  out.  the  managers 
have  taken  control  away  from  the  stock- 
holders, and  it  is  difficult  for  interested  and 
knowledgeable  stockholders  to  get  together 
enough  proxies  to  defeat  a  proposal  spon- 
sored by  the  management. 

It  is,  therefore,  up  to  the  Congress  to  act 
to  protect  all  stockholders. 


The  IBM  Corp  s  Reply  to  Senator  Albert 
Gores  Statement  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
April  24,  1961 

(  By  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr.) 

Restricted  stock  options  came  into  prac- 
tice in  American  business  generally  following 
the  passage  by  Congress  11  years  ago  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1950. 

Senator  Gore  is  opposed  to  stock  options  as 
embodied  in  present  law  He  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  abolish   them. 

As  one  of  the  Nation's  lawmakers.  It  is 
certainly  appropriate  for  him  to  propose 
whatever  legislation  he  deems  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  In  developing  his  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  passage  of  his  bill. 
Senator  Gore  has  seen  fit  to  single  out  IBM 
and  its  management  team,  and  has  made 
certain  statements  concerning  us  to  which 
we  feel  in  fairness  to  our  employees,  our 
management,  and  our  stockholders  we  must 
respond. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  such  words 
as  "rigging,  "  "stock  watering."  and  "manipu- 
lation. '  Senator  Gore  suggests  that  great 
harm  has  been  done  to  the  stockholders  of 
IBM  through  restricted  stock  options  grant- 
ed imder  our  1956  stock  option  plan  approved 
by  stockholders  in  April  1956. 

The  corporation  feels  strongly  that  In- 
stead of  doing  harm  to  the  company  this 
plan,  in  fact,  has  done  great  good.  Spe- 
cifically  attention  is  directed  to  these  facts; 

1.  The  plan  adhered  In  all  respects  to 
what  was  then  and  is  now  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law. 

2.  All  participants  under  the  plan  were 
granted  options  at  100  percent  of  the  market 
price  on  the  date  of  the  grant  of  the  option. 
Unless  the  business  prospered,  the  options 
were  worthless.  To  the  extent  the  business 
prospered  and  the  options  became  valuable, 
all  stockholders  who  held  stock  on  the  date 
of  the  granting  of  options  benefited  similar- 
ly in  the  increased  value  of  their  holdings. 

3.  The  shares  reserved  for  stock  options  In 
the  1956  stock  option  plan  represented  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  then  outstanding 
shares — a  modest  percentage  in  relation  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  stockholders 
from  attracting  and  keeping  key  employees. 

4.  At  the  time  the  1956  stock  option  plan 
was  approved  by  stockholders,  competition 
in  our  industry  was  becoming  Increasingly 
severe.  Our  existing  competitors  and  those 
newly  entering  our  field  had  stock  option 
plans  with  which  to  attract  employees,  and 
our  key  people  with  long  experience  in  our 
Industry  were  in  great  demand  IBM  has 
come  through  the  last  5  years  retaining  Its 
key  management  personnel  virtually  intact 
despite  attractive  competitive  offers,  includ- 
ing stock  options.  The  solicitation  of  our 
key  personnel  by  our  competitors  has  been 
active  and  persistent,  Certainly  substantial 
numbers  of  otir  executives  would  h.we  gone 


with  competitive  companies  offering  stock 
option  plans  if  we  had  not  had  one  during 
this  period. 

5.  Unlike  many  stock  option  plans,  the 
corporations  plan,  by  allowing  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  shares  to  become  exercisable  after 
the  expiration  of  2  years.  30  percent  after 
3  years,  40  percent  after  4  years,  etc  ,  pro- 
vides a  binding  and  continuing  Incentive 
to  optionees  for  a  period  of  9  years.  The  9- 
year  period  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  option 
makes  our  plan  a  very  conservative  one  In 
this  regard. 

Senator  Gore  suggests  that  not  only  was 
It  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  stock- 
holders to  establish  our  1956  plan,  but  that 
now  in  proposing  what  he  calls  a  "second 
round" — our  proposed  1961  stock  option 
plan — we  compound  the  previous  error  and 
demonstrate  lack  of  "decent  restraint."  He 
Implies  strongly  that  the  same  key  employees 
who  received  stock  options  under  the  1956 
plan  will  receive  a  "second,  or  perhaps  a 
third,  round"  of  stock  option.s  In  this  con- 
nection, we  direct  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Restricted  stock  options  continue  to  be 
part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Each  stock  option  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  stockholders. 

3.  Since  1956  when  stockholders  approved 
the  present  stock  option  plan,  the  corpora- 
tion has  grown  substantially.  Additional 
new  competitors  have  entered  our  field,  and 
executives  experienced  In  our  Industry  con- 
tinue to  be  In  great  demand.  -With  the 
growth  of  the  business  during  the  5  years 
since  the  original  stock  option  plan,  many 
additional  executives  have  moved  Into  posi- 
tions of  responsibility. 

As  stated  In  the  proxy  statement  for  the 
1961  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  "the 
principal  purpose  of  the  proposed  stock 
option  plan  is  to  provide  added  Incentive  for 
these  executives  who  do  not  have  stock 
options  and  for  those  who  will  be  rising  to 
similar  positions  of  importance  within  IBM 
during  the  next  5  years."  The  proxy  state- 
ment points  out  that  the  plan  'will  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors  compctsed  entirely  of  directors  not 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  plan"  The 
proxy  statement  states  further  that  "the 
committee  may  al.so  find  It  desirable  to  con- 
tinue the  incentives  of  present  key  execu- 
tives as  their  options  under  the  present 
stock  option  plan  approach  expiration  or 
their  responsibilities  Increase."  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  of  outside  direc- 
tors who  are  not  themselves  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  plan  will  exercise  the  same 
good  Judgment  In  administering  this  matter 
as  they  have  in  the  past  in  administering 
the  general  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

4.  The  number  of  shares  recommended  to 
stockholders  to  be  reserved  for  the  1961 
stock  option  plan  represent  only  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  presently  outstanding 
shares.  As  witsi  the  1958  plan,  options  will 
be  granted  at  100  percent  of  the  market 
price  on  the  d  ly  of  such  grant.  The  total 
amount  of  stock  authorized  by  the  1956  and 
1961  plans  will  be  less  than  l'^,  percent  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation. 

In  addition  to  his  comments  about  the 
IBM  Co.  generally.  Senator  Gore  refers  spe- 
cifically to  me  and  my  family.  I  would  now 
like  to  respond  to  these  spef'lfic  references. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  fortunate  to  have 
been  born  a  son  of  T.  J.  Watson.  Sr.  As  one 
of  his  four  children,  I  inherited  one-fourth 
of  that  portion  of  his  estate  which  he  left 
to  his  children— one-half  outright  In  IBM 
stock,  and  one-half  In  trust.  Certainly,  this 
inheritance  of  IBM  stock,  lmp>ortant  when  I 
received  It  and  vastly  more  Important  now 
through  the  growth  of  the  company.  Is  a 
very  fortunate  thing  for  me  and  my  family. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  never  seemed  to 
me  that  my  holdings  In  IBM  should  penalize 
me  from  being  treated  In  the  same  v-ny  as 


other  executives  throughout  American  busi- 
ness. Apparently.  Senator  Gore  would  like 
to  have  stock  options  and  perhaps  even  sal- 
ary related  to  the  financial  means  of  the  In- 
dividual. Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
Is  In  keeping  with  the  American  tradition 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  maintain  my  pres- 
ent position  if  I  could  not  be  compensated 
on  the  same  basis  as  anyone  else  who  might 
hold  my  position. 

In  1955,  the  year  before  the  granting  of 
our  first  stock  options,  IBM  ranked  31st 
among  the  100  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
porations In  net  earnings  compared  to  the 
1960  position  of  11th.  The  growth  of  the 
corporation  has  been  achieved  by  a  policy 
of  equal  consideration  for  customers.  8t<.)ck- 
holders,  and  employees. 

Over  the  years  businesses  big  and  small 
have  received  their  accolades  and  criti- 
cisms— both  In  some  measure  deserved  We 
certainly  do  not  consider  ourselves  at>ove 
making  mistakes.  When  we  do,  I  hope  and 
believe  we  will  have  the  courage  to  admit 
them  freely  and  rectify  them  promptly. 

However,  In  this  ca,se,  we  cannot  find  our 
errors  either  In  the  law  or  In  the  spirit  of 
motivation  of  executives  In  the  best  Interest 
of  corporate  growth. 

Senator  Gore  closes  his  statement  by  sug- 
gesting that  IBM  management  has  failed  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  our  stockholders. 
We  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr  GORE.  Madam  President,  Mr, 
Watson  calls  attention  to  the  foUowinK 
proxy  .statement  for  the  1961  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders: 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  proposed  stock 
option  plan  Is  to  provide  added  Incentive 
for  these  executives  who  do  not  have  stock 
options  and  for  those  who  will  be  rising  to 
similar  positions  of  importance  within 
IBM  during  the  next  5  years. 

Undoubtedly  stock  options,  even  in 
reasonably  limited  amounts,  are  incen- 
tives, but  one  wonders  about  the  "added 
incentive "  to  an  officer  who  already 
FHjssesses  enonnous  stockholdings  in  the 
company  and  who,  in  addition,  is  the 
beneficiary  of  an  unusually  large  salary. 
It  was  in  this  context  that  I  cited  Mr. 
Watsons  compensation  of  $300,000  per 
annum  and  his  enormous  personal  hold- 
ings of  IBM  stock,  of  which  he  can  be 
justifiably  proud. 

Mr.  Watson  makes  it  perfectly  plain 
that  insofar  as  he  is  concerned,  stock 
options  are  a  matter  of  compensation. 
He  says: 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  never  seemed  to 
me  that  my  holdings  in  IBM  should  penal- 
ize me  from  being  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  other  executives  throughout  American 
business.  Apparently.  Senator  Gore  would 
like  to  have  stock  options  and  perhaps  even 
salary  related  to  the  financial  means  of  the 
Individual.  Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  Is  In  keeping  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion and  I  would  not  wish  to  maintain  my 
present  position  if  I  could  not  be  compen- 
sated on  the  same  basis  as  anyone  else  who 
might  hold  my  position. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  very  fair  by  including  his 
own  remarks  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son. But  I  note  there  was  certainly 
nothing  in  the  opening  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  with  regard  to 
stock  options  which  would  Justify  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Watson,  just 
quoted,  since  there  was  no  intention  on 
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the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  taxes,  or  whatever  payments  might 
be  made  to  the  Government,  should  be 
based  upon  a  mans  property  holdings. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  nevei-  entertained  such 
a  thought,  nor  did  I  express  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  There  was  no  such 
expression  or  implication.  The  address 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  on 
the  subject  of  whether  or  not  the  in- 
come tax  should  be  applied  to  such  in- 
come. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
and  whether  the  income  received  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  restricted  stock  options 
was  in  fact  comp>ensation  from  the  com- 
pany of  which  they  were  officers. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  He  has  been  misinter- 
preted by  Mr.  Watson  in  this  instance, 
I  should  say. 

Mr.  GORE  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  in  Mr.  V/atsons  own  state- 
ment it  is  made  perfectly  plain  that  he 
considers  the  restric^d  stock  option  a 
form  of  compensation? 

Mr.  McCarthy,    I  believe  that  since 
he  emphasizes  incentive,  and  the  kind 
of  incentive  to  which  he  says  people  re- 
spond.  It  must  be  considered  as  com 
pensation. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  believe  the  facts  to  be  that  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  has  received  op- 
tions representing  conpensation  of  more 
than  $4  million  since  1956  through  the 
restricted  stock  option  device,  on  which 
he  has  completely  avoided  payment  of 
all  normal  income  tax.  This  income, 
which  Mr.  Watson  seems  clearly  to 
acknowledge  as  compensation  for  his 
services  from  the  company  of  which  he 
is  an  officer,  is  not  taxed  at  the  time  the 
option  is  exercised,  at  which  time  a  real 
and  measurable  profit  is  realized.  The 
tax  accrues  only  if  and  at  such  time  as 
the  stock  is  sold,  and  then  only  at  the 
low,  capital  gains  rate  of  25  percent. 
Should  Mr.  Watson  choose  to  retain  the 
optioned  stock  in  his  i?state.  as  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  earlier  this  week,  then 
no  income  tax  whatsoever,  or  even  any 
capital  gains  tax  whatsoever,  will  ever 
be  paid  by  anyone  on  this  tremendous 
fortune.    And  all  this  is  technically  legal. 

Yet.  some  uninfonried  people  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  become  a  millionaire 
with  present  tax  laws.  How  wrong  they 
are.  There  are  many  beaten  p>aths  to 
virtually  overnight  multi-million-dollar 
fortunes  for  the  insiders  of  our  large 
corporations.  The  restricted  stock  op- 
tion route  is  certainly  one  of  these  well- 
beaten  paths.  A  restricted  stock  option 
requires  neither  capital  nor  risk,  nor 
taxes;  it  is  a  free  ride. 

Now,  according  to  the  press.  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  approved  all  this;  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law,  but 
noted,  perhaps  with  pride,  that  he  had 
successfully  supporte<i  a  bill  in  the  New- 
York  State  Legislature  to  grant  addi- 
tional tax  advantages  to  holders  of  stock 
options.  Perhaps  I  will  be  pardoned  for 
wondering  as  to  just  what  more  tax  ad- 
vantage than  those  I  have  already  de- 
scribed Governor  Rockefeller  would 
think  the  holders  of  stock  options  should 
be  entitled. 

What  measure  of  social  justice  do  you 
find,  Governor  Rockefeller,  in  the  com- 


plete avoidance  of  nomial  income  tax 
on  a  large  portion  of  his  income  by  the 
president  of  a  corporation,  while  such 
taxes  are  withheld  from  the  weekly  pay- 
checks of  other  workers  and  most  Ameri- 
can citizens? 

Or,  do  you  consider  this  sectionalism 
for  me  to  raise  such  questions.  Governor 
Rockefeller,  as  you  seemed  to  indicate 
by  your  reference  to  me  as  "a  certain 
southern  Senator?" 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive what  additional  advantages  he 
might  give,  unless  he  might  propose 
that  that  if  one  had  not  exercised  the 
option  and  the  stock  went  down  in  value, 
he  might  take  a  loss  in  his  income  tax 
report. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  least  some  boards  of 
directors  have  reduced  the  price  at 
which  the  option  could  be  exercised.  I 
will  be  happy  if  Governor  Rockefeller 
will  explain  his  views  fully  in  this  re- 
gard. I  have  wired  him  requesting  ad- 
ditional information.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
this  field  that  his  real  liberalism  will 
begin  to  show. 

Perhaps  Governor  Rockefeller  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  recently  a 
certain  southern  Senator  successfully 
led  a  fight  for  passage  of  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  of  which  the 
State  of  New  York  Ls  a  great  beneficiary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  southern  Sen- 
ator whose  identity  is  so  modestly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was.  of  course  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee himself. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois.  As  the  Senator 
will  recall,  the  question  of  provincialism 
versus  the  national  viewpoint  was  raised 
very  clearly  in  debate  on  the  unemploy- 
ment comi>ensation  extension  bill. 
Some  of  those  who  took  a  provincial 
point  of  view,  including  some  of  my  o-*m 
constituents,  suggested  that  under  the 
bill  Tennessee  would  pay  more  by  way 
of  payroll  taxes  than  the  citizens  of  the 
State  would  receive  in  benefits;  whereas 
New  York  State  would  receive  benefits 
greatly  in  excess  of  her  contributions. 
But  I  did  not  take  the  provincial  point 
of  view,  and  I  was  a  bit  disapr>ointed 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  would  so  re- 
fer to  me  in  his  statement  in  New  York. 
However,  perhaps  he  did  not  expect  to 
be  quoted. 

The  1950's  have  been  referred  to  as 
the  "decade  of  the  compensation  gim- 
mick." Following  World  War  II,  and 
the  tremendous  business  boom  of  the 
1940"s,  highly  compensated  corporate 
executives  began  to  cast  about  for  ways 
to  increase  their  compensation  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  avoid  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  load. 

Of  coui'se,  no  executive,  or  his  press 
agent,  is  likely  to  come  right  out  and 
publicly  admit  that  the  various  gim- 
micks they  have  tried  were  designed  to 
avoid  taxes.  Generally  it  is  claimed 
that  these  gimmicks  are  necessary  to 
attract  and  hold  capable  executives,  or 


that  some  extra  'incentive"  is  needed  if 
an  executive  is  going  to  perform  his  job. 

One  of  the  first  gimmicks  was  the 
"merit  pay  increase."  It  was  not  long 
before  the  pay  increases  under  various 
merit  plans  had  become  so  automatic  so 
to  become  meaningless — meaningless, 
that  is,  except  insofar  as  the  pay  of 
corp>orate  executives  was  increased  with- 
out any  commensurate  increase  in 
benefits  to  the  stockholders  or  to  the 
public. 

Then  the  "bonus"  plan  came  into 
vogue.  Prior  to  1945,  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  leading  companies  had  bonus 
plans,  but  by  1959  about  60  percent  had 
these  plans.  The  tax  gimmick  here 
was  to  delay  receipt  of  a  large  part  of 
the  bonus  and  thus  likely  spread  it  out 
over  a  period  of  years  so  as  to  lower  the 
effective  tax  rate  of  the  highly  com- 
pensated executive. 

Even  this  did  not  prove  to  be  enough 
of  a  break  to  satisfy  some,  so  resort  to 
restricted  stock  options  came  more  and 
more  into  play.  Today  we  have  a  weird 
assortment  of  tyi>es  of  executive  com- 
pensation making  up  a  package  of 
benefits  and  gimmicks  of  tax  favoritism. 
Studies  have  shown  that  today  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  large  corpora- 
tions use  some  method  of  compensation 
other  than  salary  for  their  executives. 
And,  let  me  repeat,  most  of  these  other 
forms  of  compensation  have  a  tax  gim- 
mick as  their  main  attraction. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  granting  of  restricted 
stock  options.  In  my  opinion,  the  re- 
stricted stock  option  is  one  of  the  most 
indefensible  of  the  extra-compensation 
devices. 

What  is  the  justification  given  by 
management  for  this  raid  on  the  com- 
pany, and  this  shifting  of  the  tax  burden 
to  the  ordinary  salaried  or  hourly  em- 
ployee who  has  no  escape  from  the  with- 
holding tax? 

We  hear  talk  of  "incentives."  and  of 
attracting  and  holding  capable  em- 
ployees through  stock  options. 

Most  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
spokesmen  for  the  large  corporations  in 
favor  of  the  restricted  stock  option  boil 
down  to  one.  It  is  said  that  generous 
stock  option  plans,  or  similar  tax  subter- 
fuges, are  necessary  to  attract  and  hold 
capable  executive  talent.  This  repre- 
sents poor  logic,  indeed. 

If  no  corporation  could  offer  restricted 
stock  options,  all  would  start  from  the 
same  mark  in  the  race  to  attract  capable 
employees. 

A  virile  and  vital  organization,  be  it  a 
corporation,  a  church,  a  civic  club,  a 
government  agency,  will  attract  capable 
men  and  will  develop  its  own  effective 
leadership  without  special  gimmicks. 

As  for  holding  capable  executives,  once 
they  have  been  developed,  here  again,  if 
all  corporations  are  in  the  same  position 
vis-a-vis  restricted  stock  options,  no 
established  company  can,  by  using  this 
bait,  successfully  raid  another  estab- 
lished company  for  trained  executive 
talent.  Conversely,  when  one  group  of 
corporations  gives  its  management  em- 
ployees restricted  stock  options,  others 
may  find  it  necessary  to  do  likewise. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  if  no  corpo- 
ration is  able  to  offer  restricted  stock 
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options  some  capable  men  will  leave 
established  corporations  and  start  up 
new  companies  of  their  own.  This 
would  not  be  an  unhealthy  development, 
and  the  whole  society  would  be  the 
gainer  for  it. 

Several  things  can  be  said  against  the 
restricted  stock  option. 

First,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  it 
serves  as  a  device  to  lower  the  effective 
tax  rate  on  the  compeasation  of  corpo- 
rate executives.  This  is  inequitable  and 
unfair  and  results  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Government  in  sizable  amounts.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  this  loss  runs  as 
high  as  $100  million  per  year.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  most  conservative  estimate. 
These  benefits  flow  to  a  vei-y  restricted 
few. 

Second,  the  granting  of  these  options 
in  large  amounts  serves  to  water  the 
stock  in  the  hands  of  all  stockholders, 
since  the  company  receives  less  than  the 
stock  is  worth  when  the  option  is  ex- 
ercised. The  value  of  each  share  of  stock 
in  the  hands  of  legitimate  purchasers  is 
lessened  with  the  award  of  each  option 
to  an  insider. 

Third,  this  practice  serves  to  discour- 
age the  vigorous  growth  of  new  and 
smaller  companies  which  might  pose  a 
challenge  to  the  Big  Threes  and  Big 
Four's  of  so  many  industry  groups.  To 
the  extent  that  corporations  do  hold 
their  executives  by  mean.<?  of  stock 
options,  management  does  not  tend  to 
pull  out  of  large  and  well-established 
concerns  and  set  up  competing  com- 
panies. This,  then,  serves  directly  to 
encourage  oligopolies  and  monopolistic 
practices. 

Fourth,  restricted  stock  options  en- 
courage, in  many  instances,  unwise 
corporate  policies,  policies  which  may 
tend  to  increase  temporarily  the  market 
price  of  the  company  s  stock  and  the 
value  of  stock  options  held  by  corporate 
officials,  but  which,  in  the  long  run.  may 
adversely  affect  the  corporation  and  the 
public.  I  shall  speak  further  on  ^his 
point  at  a  later  date. 

I  have  recently  had  some  interesting 
conversations  with  corporate  officials,  in 
confidence,  of  course,  and  with  members 
of  boards  of  dii.ctors.  The  restricted 
stock  option  question  is  a  subject  of 
sharp  division  within  the  business  com- 
munity itself,  becau.se  the  restricted 
stock  option  is  a  device  which  provides 
an  incentive  that  is  per.sonal  in  charac- 
ter, an  incentive  which  may  operate 
adversely  rather  than  beneficially  to  the 
corporation. 

What  really  motivates  a  corporate 
executive  to  do  a  decent  job? 

According  to  psychologists,  like  other 
people,  he  is  motivated  by  a  need  for 
self-expression,  by  a  feeling  of  contrib- 
utinf,  by  a  sense  of  responsibility,  by 
the  desire  for  approval  and  prestige,  and 
through  fear  of  being  surpassed.  Does 
a  tax  gimmick  fit  in  here?  I  hardly 
think  so. 

What  about  executive  mobility?  How- 
much  does  one  have  to  do  for  a  corpo- 
rate executive  to  get  him  to  stay  with  a 
company  that  has  employed  him  and 
promoted  him  and  given  him  positions 
of  responsibility? 


According  to  studies  which  have  been 
conducted  among  various  companies,  as 
many  as  87  percent  of  corporate  execu- 
tives have  work?d  for  only  one  company 
since  becoming  a  corporate  officer.  This 
does  not  indicate  to  me  that  any  corpo- 
ration is  threat*  ned  with  collap.se  by  vir- 
tue of  a  great  exodus  of  corporate 
officials. 

What  is  a  corporate  executive  worth, 
anyhow?  According  to  some  manage- 
ment exports: 

Of  every  10  toi)  executives,  2  are  topnotch 
men — aggressive  and  alert;  6  are  satiafac- 
tory — good,  but  not  spectacular.  Tbe  two 
remaining  are  utter  misfits. 

In  my  opinion,  many  corporate  officers 
are  overpaid.  They  certainly  do  not  need 
extra  gimmicks  to  avoid  payment  of 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  which  is  the 
principal  point  I  am  trying  to  empha- 
size today. 

Does  the  highly  paid  executive  do  a 
better  job?    Not  necessarily. 

If  one  measures  success  by  company 
profits,  competent  studies  show  that 
companies  operated  by  executives  mak- 
ing $100,000  per  year  are  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  companies  operated  by 
executives  making  $75,000  per  year. 

One  of  our  largest  corporations,  Chrys- 
ler, has  lost  $7  million  over  the  past  3 
years,  according  to  recent  press  reE>orts. 
But  Mr.  Colbert  continues  to  draw  a 
large  salary,  and  the  stockholders  were 
unable  to  oust  him  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting.  What  is  the  top  management 
of  Chrysler  really  worth  to  the  public 
at  large  and  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
company?  Mr.  Colbert  reportedly  re- 
ceived comiJensation  amounting  to  $235,- 
500  in  1958.  His  company  was  in  the 
red. 

What  are  these  top  corp>orate  officials 
really  worth?  Let  us  look  at  some  analy- 
ses based  on  1358  earnings. 

Arthur  B.  Homer,  received  compensa- 
tion amounting  to  $511,000  from  Bethle- 
hem Steel.  This  was  37  cents  for  every 
$100  of  profit  made  by  that  company.  Is 
he  worth  that  to  the  stockholders?  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Homer,  nine  other  Beth- 
lehem executives  were  each  paid  $300,000 
or  more. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  White  received  $358.- 
560,  or  58  cents  for  every  $100  of  net 
profit,  from  Republic  Steel. 

Mr.  George  Romney  received  77  cents 
for  every  $100  made  by  American  Motors. 

The  top  two  executives  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Mr.  William  S. 
Paley  and  Mr.  Frank  Stanton,  received 
almost  $3  for  every  $100  of  profit  made 
by  that  company. 

Are  these  people  really  worth  this  to 
their  stockholders  and  to  the  public? 
Do  they  deserve  the  stock  option  gim- 
mick in  addition?  Should  they  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes? 

Not  all  corporate  executives  are  In  this 
category.  I  am  glad  to  say.  One  of  the 
most  successful  companies  in  the  coun- 
tiT.  AT.  &  T..  is  directed  by  its  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Frederick  R.  Kappel.  He  re- 
ceived only  $207,000  in  compen.sation.  or 
2  cents  for  every  $100  of  company  profits. 
Is  this  company  less  successful  than  the 
others  I  have  mentioned?  Obviously 
not 


Here  is  what  Mr.  Clarence  B  Randall, 
writing  in  Dun's  Review  last  year,  had 
to  say  about  the  excessively  high  com- 
pensation of  management: 

When  a  man  who  plainly  has  enough  asks 
oontinually  for  more  on  the  grounds  that  he 
need.s  Incentives,  ordinary  people  react  in 
anger.  Even  good  citizens  wonder  whether 
a  society  which  permits  this  is  organized  on 
the  right  lines. 

He  went  on  to  say.  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain alleged  abuses  of  labor: 

If  fe.itherbeddlng  Is  to  be  stopped  at  the 
bottom,  it  must  be  stopped  at  the  top. 

Mr.  President,  the  richest  and  the 
thickest  featherbedding  in  our  society 
today  is  accomplished  by  the  insiders  of 
our  large  corporations.  Apparently 
there  is  no  way  in  which  this  condition 
can  be  corrected  by  the  action  of  the 
stockholders. 

There  is  apparently  no  end  to  the 
greed  of  corporate  executives,  and  there 
is  apparently  no  way  for  the  stockholders 
to  regain  control  of  their  companies, 
particularly  the  larger  ones. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  an  article 
in  one  of  today's  newspap>er3  concerning 
the  stockholders'  meeting  at  General 
Electric  is  pertinent.  The  article  states 
that  the  vote  on  a  motion  to  have  an 
investigation  within  the  company,  to 
determine  whether  the  top  officials  had 
known  of  the  price-fixing  optrations. 
was  69.886.335  against  such  an  investi- 
gation and  1.404.850  in  favor  of  it.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe,  however  many 
stockholders  are  represented,  in  a  ratio 
of  69  million-plus  to  1.4  million-plus,  that 
that  is  a  reflection  of  the  feeling  of  the 
stockholders  of  General  Electric,  when 
the  article  states  that  casting  this  num- 
ber of  votes  at  the  meeting  were  some 
2.750  stockholders.  This  bears  out  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  our  large  corporations  are  managed 
by  a  handful  of  people.  In  this  Instance, 
2.750  persons  were  present  to  cast  more 
than  70  million  votes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Those  proxies  undoubt- 
edly were  obtained  well  in  advance  of 
the  meeting.  Indeed,  that  is  the  current 
practice,  not  only  of  General  Electric 
but  of  other  companies,  as  well. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  corporations  which 
have  been  convicted  for  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  U.S.  Government  through 
price  rigging  were  holdei-s  of  restricted 
stock  options. 

I  shall  make  an  additional  speech, 
after  some  further  inquiry.  Into  the  kind 
of  incentive  that  a  restricted  option 
gives.  I  have  approached  this  subject 
primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  equity 
and  fairness  in  tax  law.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  type  of  incentive  which 
is  being  provided  to  corporate  executives 
does  not  go  even  more  importantly  to 
the  heart  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
At  least,  I  wish  to  examine  that  phase 
of  the  problem  further. 

Around  1900.  a  large  p)ercentage  of 
the  top  managers  of  corporations  were 
owners  of  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
corporations.   Today  this  is  not  the  case. 
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Our  large  corporations  are  managed  by 
a  group  of  professional  managers  who 
are  not  effectively  accountable  to  any- 
one, least  of  all  to  their  own  stockholders. 

As  I  have  said,  these  highly  comF>en- 
sated  executives  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  they  have.  They  want  ever  more 
and  more,  and  at  a  reduced  tax  rate. 
The  restricted  stock  option  fits  in  beauti- 
fully. 

Now.  the  stockholders  and  the  general 
public  might  be  willing,  up  to  a  point, 
to  overlook  a  small  amount  of  stock 
option  manipulation  by  insiders.  But 
these  men  are  not  willing  to  stop  at  any 
reasonable  point.  Tliey  want  more  and 
more. 

Companies  are  now  starting  on  their 
second  or  third  round  of  options.  Top 
management  wants  to  become  even  more 
highly  compensated  at  even  lower  tax 
rates. 

The  stockholders  of  this  country  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  dangers  of 
the  stock  option  racket.  I  have  had 
letters  and  telegrams  from  all  over  the 
country  encouraging  me  to  keep  up  the 
fight  against  this  abuse. 

But  stockholders  are  as  yet  unable  to 
protect  themselves  from  management. 
It  is  up  to  the  Con^iress  to  act  to  pro- 
tect   the   stockholders   and   the   public. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  happened  to  be  going 
to  the  telephone  when  the  Senator  was 
speaking  about  the  Governor  of  my 
State  of  New  York.  I  took  occasion  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  Governor's 
speech  in  order  to  read  it.  I  should  like 
to  make  two  observations,  if  the  Sena- 
tor, with  his  usual  courtesy,  will  permit 
me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  read  the  newspaper 
article  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 
So  far  as  personal  courtesy  is  concerned, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  is  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  distinction.  I  do  not  believe 
he  would  be  intentionally  discourteous 
or  would  make  any  reference  which 
could,  at  least  wittingly,  be  so  construed. 
I  am  sure  the  Governor  will  make  that 
clear  to  the  Senator  in  reply  to  the  tele- 
gram which  the  Senator  has  said  he  sent 
to  the  Governor. 

However,  the  two  factual  points  I 
should  like  to  make — and  I  have  not  had 
an  opp>ortunity  to  question  Governor 
Rockefeller — relate  to  statements  which 
must  be  taken  in  the  context  of  a  rather 
large-scale  movement  in  our  State,  in- 
cluding job  development  and  other  ac- 
tivities, to  make  a  congenial  activity  for 
the  retention  of  business  and  the  secur- 
ing of  new  business  for  the  State  of  New 
York. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Governor  him- 
self will  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
I  should  make  some  point  of  the  general 
frame  of  reference  in  which  the  Gover- 
nor was  speaking  at  the  opening  of  what 
I  understand  is  a  rather  new  and  en- 
larged plant  which  will  provide  a  large 
amount    of    employment.     It    was    the 


opening  of  a  new  IBM  plant  which  was 
the  occasion  for  the  Grovernor's  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

There  has  been  a  long  and  very  suc- 
cessful movement  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner 
of  commerce  and  the  Governor,  looking 
to  the  employment  of  enormous  numbers 
of  people  in  our  State.  Some  7  million 
persons  arc  employed  in  our  State. 

The  other  point  relates  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  again  a  matter  of 
pertinence  to  my  State.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  that  New 
York  has  often  led  the  country  in  terms 
of  desirable  social  welfare  legislation. 
In  respect  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, it  Is  a  fact  that  we  had  already 
passed  an  unemployment  compensation 
statute  which  had  a  trigger  point  not 
quite  reached  when  Congress  acted,  but 
which,  when  reached,  would  have  as- 
sured us  of  an  improvement  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  Of  all 
the  States  which  will  probably  be  likely 
to  repay  in  terms  of  whatever  they  get 
out  of  the  system  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  created,  certainly  New 
York  is  the  most  likely  to  repay  in  full. 
I  make  the.se  observations  so  that  the 
record  which  the  Senator  is  making  may 
be  complete  as  to  the  point  precisely 
made  by  the  Governor  in  terms  of  his 
views  on  stock  options.  I  feel  certain 
that,  as  is  characteristic  of  him.  he  will 
respond  in  full  to  whatever  questions 
the  Senator  has  asked  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  at  the  same  time  I  sent 
one  to  Mr.  Thomas  Watson.  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson  happens  to  be  in  France. 
I  received  a  reply  from  him.  and  I  have 
placed  it  in  the  Record,  as  I  have  also, 
as  I  think  the  Senator  knows,  the  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Watson  distributed. 

When  I  receive  a  reply  from  Governor 
Rockefeller,  I  shall  be  happy  to  place 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record — with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  course. 

I  can  understand  that  sometimes  one 
may  say  something  in  an  attempt  at 
humor  or  facetiousness,  perhaps  in  an 
attempt  to  amuse  an  audience,  which, 
when  viewed  in  cold  print,  may  appear 
in  a  different  light.  I  do  not  know  that 
was  the  case  in  this  instance.  But  I 
thought  the  Governor's  reference  to  me 
as  "a  certain  southern  Senator'  was 
hardly  typical  of  the  cahber  of  the  re- 
marks he  usually  addresses  to  the  pub- 
lic. If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  sought, 
it  is  to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  have  looked  upon  this  body  as  a  na- 
tional body;  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
question  of  restricted  stock  options  is 
a  sectional  matter,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is 
a  matter  of  New  York  law  or  Tennessee 
law.  Instead,  it  is  a  matter  of  national 
tax  policy.  Therefore.  I  did  not  quite 
understand,  nor  do  I  now  quite  under- 
stand, just  why  I  should  be  referred  to 
in  so  sectional  a  way,  in  connection  with 
a  serious  issue  of  national  tax  policy 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  raise. 
With  reference  to  the  "congenial" 
climate  for  business  which  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  says  has  been 
brought  about  in  New  York,  let  me  say 


that  for  the  past  8  years,  there  has  been 
such  a  "congenial "  climate  for  the  large 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion imder  which  one  man  would  re- 
ceive, from  stock  options,  income  repre- 
senting more  than  $4  million,  since  1956, 
on  which  not  one  dime  of  normal  income 
tax  will  be  paid,  whereas  the  ordinary 
citizen  has  deducted  from  his  paycheck, 
every  Friday  afternoon,  his  share  of 
taxes.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  Is 
fair  or  equitable. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  seemed  to  endorse  that.  I  hope 
that  in  his  reply  he  will  make  his  r>osi- 
tion  clear  and  explicit:  and.  as  I  have 
stated,  I  shall  be  happy  to  request  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  further  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  not  mistakenly  regard 
what  I  have  said  as  an  indication  that 
I  consider  such  an  attitude  toward  re- 
stricted stock  options  as  representing  an 
element  in  the  congeniality  of  the  busi- 
ness climate.  I  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  statement  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York  was  made  in  the  frame  of  ref- 
erence of  the  opening  of  a  plant  in  New 
York,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
statement  was  made  in  an  effort  to  at- 
tract business  to  New  York. 

My  point  is  that  his  statement  was 
not  made  directly  in  reference  to  the  law 
in  regard  to  stock  options.  So  I  believe 
his  statement  must  be  considered  within 
that  frame  of  reference  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  peripheral  to  his  appear- 
ance and  his  presence  on  that  occasion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York,  I  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  the  text  of  the  Gov- 
ernors  remarks.  I  asked  for  it,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  believe  the  Record  should  show  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  did  recommend  to 
the  New  York  Legislature  that  it  exempt 
all  holders  of  restricted  stock  options 
from  all  normal  State  income  tax  at  the 
time  they  exercise  their  option — at  which 
time,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows,  there  is  a  real,  tangible,  and 
measurable  profit  or  income.  But,  in- 
stead, the  Governor  recommended  to  the 
legislature  that  that  tax  be  postponed 
until  such  time  as  the  stock,  on  which 
a  profit — real  and  tangible — had  already 
been  realized,  was  sold — if  it  ever  was 
sold.  The  tax  levied  upon  sale  was  also 
to  be  the  lower  capital  gains  tax.  So, 
at  least,  I  was  informed  by  certain  tax 
authorities  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

However,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  Governor  of  New  York  state  his  po- 
sition. I  believe  I  have  correctly  stated 
the  nature  of  the  bill  he  recommended 
to  the  New  York  Legislattire. 
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Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned, I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee should  even  reserve  his  view  on 
that  point.  I,  personally,  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  bill  or 
with  the  Governors  expressed  position 
in  regard  to  it.  But  I  think  in  fairness 
to  the  Governor,  he  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  state  fully  his  position  in 
that  connection.  I  still  hope  that  any 
personal  references  or  allusions  on 
either  side  will  be  dismissed,  as  two  gen- 
tlemen would  dismiss  them,  in  order  to 
reach  the  substance  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  be- 
fore me  quotations  from  the  Governor's 
remarks  at  the  time  he  approved  the  bill 
in  1959.  The  quotations  I  have  here 
were  dictated  to  me  over  the  telephone. 
But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by 
the  Senators  suggestion  that  we  permit 
the  Governor  to  state  specifically  his 
views. 

If  he  desires  to  discu.ss  this  matter 
with  me.  either  privately  or  publicly — 
although  we  could  not  do  it  publicly, 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — I  would 
welcome  such  an  opportunity.  Of 
course.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  a  public 
debate:  but  I  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  any  loyal,  honor- 
able American  the  social  justice  and 
equity  of  a  deferral  of  ta.xes  on  stock 
options. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Also  in  fairness  to  Mr. 
Watson,  whom  I  also  know — and  he  is 
also  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New 
York — I  believe  it  should  be  said  that 
in  his  case,  too,  regardless  of  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  controversy, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  has  given  very  important 
community  leadership  in  New  York.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  commission  on 
youth  and  delinquency — a  commission 
of  which  I  happened  to  be  the  initiator 
when  I  was  attorn^'  general  of  New 
York.  I  mention  that^  not  because  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  cannot  go  after 
htm  as  hard  as  he  likes 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  I  mention  it  only 
because  I  think  the  Record  should  show 
the  total  story,  and  also  because  I  be- 
lieve we  should  know  something  about 
his  record. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  mistake  any  attempt 
I  have  made  as  an  attempt  "to  go  after 
Mr.  Watson."  I  have  said  that  I  have 
no  personal  differences  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son. I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  met 
him.  I  know  he  testified  last  year,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  on  the  question  of  taxation, 
and  testified  in  a  way  which  I  approved. 
In  that  connection.  I  refer  now  to 
pages  96  and  97  of  the  hearings,  where 
he  said: 

We  must  balance  our  budget,  and  even 
strive  for  debt  reduction.  To  do  this  may 
well  require  more  taxes,  for  we  mvist  spend 
more  in  the  areas  where  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  or  are  moving  up. 


In  Mr.  Watson's  testimony  there  are 
other  statements  of  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly approve. 

The  point  I  was  making  was  that  since 
1956  he  has  received  restricted  stock  op- 
tions representing  an  income  of  more 
than  $4  million,  on  which  all  normal 
income  tax.  under  the  law.  is  avoided, 
and  on  which  all  capital  gains  tax  may 
be  avoided  by  him. 

I  have  raised  the  question  not  be- 
cause Mr.  Watson  has  been  immoral, 
not  because  Mr.  Watson  has  operated  il- 
legally, not  because  he  is  a  bad  character 
in  any  way,  but  because  he  typifies  the 
incorrectness,  the  wji^ngness.  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  by  which  we 
lay  the  heavy  hand  of  income  taxes  on 
every  man  who  makes  $40  a  week,  and 
then  allow  presidents  of  corporations  to 
get  an  income  of  millions,  on  which 
normal  income  taxes  are  completely 
avoided. 

I  say  that  is  wrong  and  this  Congress 
ought  to  do  something  about  it.  I  cited 
IBM  and  Mr.  Watson  only  because  he 
and  the  company  and  the  stock  option 
plans  of  the  company  illu.strated  this 
point.  I  want  to  go  even  further  and 
say  that  there  are  far  more  glaring  ex- 
amples of  inequity  with  respect  to  stock 
option  plans  than  the  IBM  plan.  I  will 
cite  .some  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  order  to  put  a  proper 
period  to  our  discussion.  I  should  like  to 
state  that  in  what  I  said  to  the  Senator 
I  was  speaking  ortly  personally  about  two 
men  I  know  very  well,  one  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  my  State,  and  the 
other  a  distinguished  business  leader, 
and  on  the  substantive  question  I  reserve 
judgment.  I  have  listened  to  the  re- 
marks with  great  interest,  and  will  read 
with  great  interest  the  discourse  which 
has  taken  place.  Certainly,  whatever 
is  considered  to  be  incentive  compensa- 
tion— and  I  think  Americans  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  that  people  with  spe- 
cial abilities  must  be  well  paid — must  be 
measuied  against  the  fair  share  of  the 
tax  btirden.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  will  examine  the  question 
with  an  open  mind.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor knows  I  will  not  be  found  lacking  in 
making  known  my  own  instincts  for  so- 
cial justice,  which  I  think  the  Senator 
has  found  to  be  true  of  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  not  only  answer  affirm- 
atively to  that  statement;  I  acknowl- 
edge with  pride  and  pleasure  that  the 
able  Senator  has,  on  .several  occasions, 
supported  motions  which  I  have  offered, 
having  as  their  goal  a  measure  of  equi- 
table tax  reform. 

Inequitable  tax  policy  is  one  of  the 
ci-ying  injustices  of  our  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  central  themes,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  central  themes  for  years  to  come. 
I  am  very  happy  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years,  we  received  a  few  days 
ago  a  tax  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  recommending  cer- 
tain tax  reforms.  I  thought  that  mes- 
sage was  more  impwrtant  for  what  it 
portended  than  for  what  it  si)ecifically 
recommended,  because  it  represented  a 
start  toward  equitable  tax  reform. 


I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment,  at  the 
first  feasible  opportunity,  to  strike  down 
the  tax  advantages  of  restricted  stock 
options.  At  that  time  I  will  solicit  the 
support  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York:  and  before  that 
time  I  will  solicit  the  support  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  or  does  he  prefer  to  com- 
plete his  speech '' 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator,  fli-st,  on  a  most 
incisive  and  Interesting  speech  dealing 
with  a  matter  of  great  public  concern. 

My  own  Interest  in  the  sp>eech  is  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  the  closing  of 
a  tax  loophole  dealing  with  restricted 
stock  options,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred. 

I  suppose  for  the  Record  I  ought  to 
disclose  that  I  am  a  stockholder  of 
IBM — not  in  large  amount — and  that  I 
probably  marked  my  proxy  In  favor  of 
a  stock  option  for  Mr.  Watson.  I  know 
Mr.  Watson  personally,  although  not 
well.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him 
as  an  Individual  and  as  a  citizen.  I  am 
sure  when  he  said,  in  testifying  about 
our  defense  posture  last  year,  that 
higher  taxes  would  be  necessary,  he 
would  be  only  willing  to  do  his  fair  share 
of  paying  higher  taxes  if.  as.  and  when 
these  loopholes  are  closed  and  stock  op- 
tions are  equitably  cut. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  utterly  inequi- 
table for  a  corporate  executive  to  be 
given  a  restricted  stock  option  and  then 
to  be  able  to  ride  with  it  until  his  death, 
have  it  go  into  his  estate,  have  it  re- 
valued as  of  the  date  of  his  death,  and 
if  it  is  subsequently  sold  by  his  estate 
more  than  6  months  later,  for  the  estate 
to  be  able  to  take  a  capital  gains,  or 
even  a  capital  loss,  on  the  subsequent  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
stock. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  us  whether 
this  problem  is  dealt  with  in  the  tax 
message  of  the  President? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  Presidents  message  was  limited  in 
scope,  as  perhaps  was  inevitable,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  by  reason  of  the 
short  time  he  has  been  in  office.  I  do 
not  think  the  message  dealt  with  this 
subject  matter.  I  hope  that  by  the  time 
the  tax  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  the 
Treasury  and  the  President  will  have 
had  time  to  submit  to  us  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  closing  of  this  particular 
loophole,  which  seems  to  be  so  inequi- 
table, so  unfair,  so  indefensible,  so  un- 
justified, and  which,  as  I  go  Into  it 
further,  seems  to  operate  as  a  demoraliz- 
ing influence,  rather  than  as  a  benefi- 
cial Influence.  up>on  corporate  executives. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  see  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas),  who.  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  is  a  val- 
ued member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  to  which  this  tax  loophole 
closing  bill  will  be  referred.    The  Sena- 
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tor  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  had  during  the  past  few 
years,  gone  out  of  their  way  to  press  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  close  some 
of  these  tax  locpholes.  It  now  appears 
tliat,  at  least  to  a  substantial  extent,  the 
present  administration  is  in  sympathy 
with  our  efforts.  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  tax  bill  gets  to  the  Finance 
Committee  my  two  friends  who  are  on 
the  floor  will  make  every  effort  to  report 
the  bill  out  of  the  Finance  Committee 
with  the  loophole -closing  provisions 
retained. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

With  reference  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  record  of  his  per- 
formance would  hardly  bear  out  a  char- 
acterization of  him  cs  a  shrinking  violet 
in  disagreements  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  Senator  has  not 
been  bashful  in  bringing  his  disagree- 
ments to  the  Senate.  It  may  well  be  pos- 
sible that  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  a  chance  to  vote  not 
only  upon  this  tax  loophole  but  also  upon 
others  before  the  hct  August  days  send 
us  home. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  my  colleagues 
are  as  happy  as  I  was  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent rec:mmend  the  curtailing  of  the 
amount  of  business  expense  deductions 
permitted  to  wealthy  taxpayers,  includ- 
ing corporations.  Senators  will  recall 
that  we  were  successful  in  having  some 
such  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  I  hope  that,  with  the  President's 
support,  we  can  get  it  also  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  year. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy)  were  also 
recommended  by  the  President. 

I  think  I  can  understand  why.  pohti- 
cally,  we  did  not  have  an  Executive  rec- 
ommendation to  eliminate  the  notorious 
oil  depletion  allowance  with  reference 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
taken  so  fine  a  lead,  but  I  suspect — I 
have  no  right  to  say  so,  but  I  suspect — 
that  if  we  were  successful  in  that  regard 
this  year,  we  would  not  be  met  with  a 
veto,  either. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  that  the  measures 
which  would  accomplish  worthwhile, 
though  limited,  tax  reform,  which  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  recommended,  will  be 
only  the  beginning;  that  after  the 
Treasury  officials,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel,  and  the  President,  as 
well  as  the  committees  of  Congress,  have 
had  further  opportunity  to  explore  and 
to  study  the  need  for  tax  reform,  we 
shall  have  a  major  tax-reform  bill  for 
consideration  early  next  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  very  able  speech,  and 
for  the  leadership  he  is  giving  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  country  the 
abuses  under  the  various  stock  option 
plans  for  corporation  executives. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  fMrs.  NeubergerI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSONl,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarboroughI,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  tho  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  who  Is  the  present  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SMrrHl,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  assist  economic  stabilization  by 
requiring  the  full  disclosure  of  financing 
costs  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
consumer  credit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v.ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1740)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  stabilization  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  finance  charges 
in  connection  with  extensions  of  credit, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  held 
extensive  hearings  on  a  similar  full  dis- 
closure or  truth  in  lending  bill. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
revealed  a  number  of  major  abuses  in 
the  field  of  consvuner  credit. 

The  president  of  the  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  presented 
detailed  evidence  of  abuses  in  the  field 
of  automobile  insurance  because  of  the 
risk  of  misclassification.  President  Ny- 
borg  stated  that — 

There  are  thousands  of  unsuspecting 
victims  to  whom  it  is  unlikely  that  any  resti- 
tution will  be  made,  because  they  dont 
know  that  they  have  been  victimized. 
Failure  to  disclose  the  component  costs  of 
the  time  contract  have  made  this  scheme 
possible,  and  allowed  it  to  continue  until 
it  was  halted  by  action  of  the  various  State 
insurance  commissioners,  the  investigations 
and  expose  by  the  better  business  bureaus, 
and  the  evidence  brought  out  In  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Auto- 
mobile M,irketing  P>ractices. 

Widespread  misclassification  of  collision 
Insurance  risks  had  the  practical  effect  of 
wholesale  "packing"  of  automobile  time 
payment  contracts  with  excessive  Insurance 
charges,  a  reverse  twist  of  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. 

Many  witnesses  presented  detailed 
case  histories  that  borrowers  were  being 
charged  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  on 
credit  contracts.    Rates  of  interest  that 


amounted  to  50.  60.  70.  or  even  m  excess 
of  100  percent  were  common. 

Lawyers  representing  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Committee  for  Fair 
Credit  Practices  of  Illinois  testified  in 
regard  to  the  skyrocketing  rate  of  per- 
sonal bankruptcies  which  resulted  from 
individuals  being  overburdened  with 
credit.  Also  witnesses  testified  about 
abuses  in  the  field  of  wage  assignments 
and  garnislunents  which  have  affected 
so  many  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Earl  B.  Schwulst,  president  of  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  testified  about 
abuses  in  the  field  of  teenage  credit. 
Mr.  Schwulst  stated: 

Teen-age  credit  is  something  like  teaching 
youngsters  to  use  narcotics  •  •  •  merchants 
and  merchant  as.'^ociations  ought  to  repudi- 
ate this  sort  of  thing  •  •  •  it  is  the  k.nd 
of  thing  thai  gives  the  Russians  ammunition 
against  our  private  enterprise  system.  •   •   • 

Other  witnesses  urged  that  Federal 
legislation  be  devised  to  protect  the  pre- 
payment rights  of  individuals  who  have 
entered  into  credit  contracts. 

The  full  disclosure  bill  which  is  now 
being  proposed  does  not  attempt  to  cor- 
rect all  of  these  abuses.  In  fact  it  is 
limited  to  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
information  about  the  cost  of  credit. 
Although  many  other  abuses  which  were 
related  to  the  crmmittee  aie  matters 
of  major  concern  and  matters  which 
should  require  immediate  attention,  it 
seems  preferable,  at  least  at  the  pres- 
ent, to  limit  severely  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  the  requirement  of 
the  disclosure  of  the  true  cost  of  credit 
and  to  leave  to  the  States  the  preroga- 
tive of  enacting  legislation  to  correct 
these  other  abuses. 

TECHNIQtJES     OF     CREDIT     CAMOTTFU^CE 

The  typical  consumer  is  faced  with  a 
bewildering  variety  of  rate  statements 
and  charges  when  he  buys  an  article 
or  borrows  money  on  the  installment 
plan.  For  example,  a  consumer  who 
desires  to  obtain  credit  for  a  $100  pur- 
chase to  be  repaid  in  monthly  install- 
ments is  usually  confronted  with  one 
of  the  following  alternatives: 

First.  No  rate  is  quoted :  The  borrower 
is  told  that  the  charges  will  be  $10  down 
and  $10  a  month.  Neither  the  total 
finance  charge  nor  the  finance  rate  is 
disclosed. 

Second.  The  add-on  rate:  The  bor- 
rower is  told  that  the  finance  charge 
will  be  $6  on  the  $100  loan.  The  lender 
represents  this  to  the  borrower  as  bring 
a  6-percent  rate.  This  quoted  rate  is  a 
play  on  the  digit  6.  The  actual  rate 
is  almost  12  percent,  or  nearly  double 
the  stated  rate,  because  a  borrower  over 
a  period  of  the  year  only  has  the  use 
of  approximately  $50  credit  rather  than 
the  $100  face  amount. 

In  other  words,  the  interest  is  charged 
on  the  original  amount  of  the  debt  and 
not  on  the  outstanding  balance,  which 
with  regular  installment  payments  will 
amount  to  only  one-half  the  initial 
obligation. 

Third.  The  discount  rate:  This  is  a 
variation  of  the  add-on  rate.  In  the 
case  of  the  add-on  the  borrower  receives 
$100  in  cash  or  goods  and  must  pay  back 
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$106.  In  the  case  of  the  discount  tech- 
nique the  borrower  receives  $94  but  re- 
pays $100.  The  finance  charge  again  is 
$6  and  is  often  represented  as  being  6 
percent.  Again,  the  actual  rate  is  al- 
most 12  percent,  or  twice  the  quoted  rate. 

Fourth.  A  simple  monthly  rate:  This 
rate  statement  method  is  usually  quoted 
by  small  loan  companies,  credit  unions, 
and  by  retailers  using  revolving  credit 
plans.  The  normal  representation  is 
that  the  finance  rate  is  1  percent  or  1 
percent  per  month.  The  simple  annual 
rate  in  this  case  is  12  times  the  quoted 
figure,  or  12  percent. 

Fifth.  Loading  of  fees  or  the  discount 
plus  fee  system :  Sometimes  lenders  com- 
pound the  camouflaging  of  credit  by 
loading  on  all  sorts  of  extraneous  fees, 
such  as  exhorbitant  fees  for  credit  life 
insurance,  excessive  fees  for  credit  in- 
vestigation and  all  sorts  of  loan  proc- 
essing fees  which  rightfully  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  percentage  rate  statement. 

REQUIREMENTS    OF    BILL 

The  central  purpose  of  the  "truth  in 
lending"  bill  is  to  prevent  the  excessive 
and  untimely  use  of  credit  by  consumers 
which  arises  out  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
cost  of  credit.  The  full  disclosure  of  the 
costs  of  consumer  credit  will  help  pre- 
vent the  uninformed  use  of  credit  which 
contributes   to   economic    instability. 

The  bill  I  propose  today  is  both  a  very 
simple  and  extremely  moderate  meas- 
ure. It  would  require  that  anyone  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  extending  credit 
at  the  retail  level  fully  disclose  the  price 
of  credit  to  the  borrower,  in  writing,  be- 
fore the  transaction  is  consummated. 

The  bill  requires  the  following  infor- 
mation to  be  disclosed: 

First.  The  cash  price  or  delivered  price 
of  the  property  or  service  to  be  pur- 
chased, in  the  case  of  installment  sales 
credit. 

Second.  The  amount,  if  any,  to  be 
credited  as  down  payment  and  or  trade- 
in  when  financing  the  purchase  of  any 
goods. 

Third.  The  difference  between  the 
amounts  set  forth  above.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  price  to  be 
financed. 

Fourth.  The  charges,  individually 
itemized,  which  are  paid  or  to  be  paid 
by  any  borrower  in  connection  with  the 
transaction,  which  are  not  incident  to 
the  extension  of  credit.  For  instance,  the 
purchase  of  automobile  insurance  which 
may  be  sold  by  a  car  dealer  but  is  not 
incident  to  the  credit  transaction. 

Fifth.  The  total  amount  to  be 
financed. 

Sixth.  The  finance  charge  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
finance  charge  is  defined  in  the  bill  to 
include  all  interest,  service  charges,  dis- 
counts, and  other  charges  incident  to 
the  extension  of  the  loan. 

Seventh.  Finally,  the  bill  requires  that 
the  percentage  that  this  total  finance 
charge  bears  to  the  total  amount  to  be 
financed  be  expressed  as  a  simple  annual 
rate  on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance 
or  obligation. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  simply  to  require  that  the  two  in- 
dispensable measures  of  the  price  of 
credit  be  fully  disclosed;  the  total  dol- 


lar cost  of  a  credit  transaction;  and  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  credit  to  a  com- 
mon denominator — a  common  standard 
or  yardstick:  that  is,  in  terms  of  an  an- 
nual rate  which  enables  every  borrower 
to  shop  around  and  compare  alternative 
credit  prices. 

TESTIMONY     IN    SUPPORT    OF    BILL 

Last  year,  during  the  hearings,  repre- 
sentatives of  many  lending  institutions 
appeared  before  the  committee.  Expert 
witnesses  from  credit  unions,  better 
business  bureaus,  labor  unions,  legal  aid 
societies  as  well  as  individual  lawyers, 
bankers,  and  university  professors  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  supported  the 
principles  included  in  the  bill. 

Hundreds  of  examples  of  credit  mis- 
information were  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee. The  hearings  comprised 
over  900  pages  packed  with  information 
on  and  examples  of  credit  abuses. 

Now,  it  has  been  charged  that  abuses 
in  the  field  of  consumer  credit  involve 
only  a  fringe  element  of  lenders — that  it 
is  not  a  problem  of  major  concern  or 
interest. 

However,  as  the  hearing  proceeded,  it 
became  evident  that  a  major  segment  of 
the  consumer  credit  industry  is  trapped 
in  a  web  of  misleading  and  deceiving 
trade  practices  when  it  comes  to  stating 
the  true  costs  of  credit.  Honest  and 
ethical  lenders  are  frequently  forced 
into  deceptive  practices  in  order  to  sur- 
vive in  competition  with  some  of  their 
less  ethical  competition. 

One  witness  who  was  in  the  lending 
business  described  the  average  borrower 
as  being  caught  in  a  wonderland  of 
credit  where  percentages  are  divided  and 
multiplied  at  will,  where  finance  charges 
materialize  on  command  and  fees  are 
collected  on  the  way  out — where  sharp 
practices  and  rackets  not  only  inflate  the 
cost  of  credit  but  also  impose  enormous 
financial  hardships  on  the  debtor,  par- 
ticularly those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

Another  witness,  Richard  L.  D.  Morse, 
a  professor  of  family  economics  at  Kan- 
sas State  University,  presented  a  survey 
to  the  committee  showing  credit  charges 
and  interest  rates  of  various  lending  in- 
stitutions in  the  university  area.  Each 
lender  was  asked  what  the  monthly  pay- 
ment would  be  on  a  $20frloan  to  purchase 
a  $300  used  car.  to  be  repaid  in  12 
monthly  installments,  "and  what  the  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  the  loan  would  be. 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers: 

Five  lenders  said  that  the  monthly 
payment  for  12  months  would  be  $18.67. 
However,  the  same  fl7e  lenders  quoted 
these  five  annual  rates:  12  percent,  9 
percent,  6  percent,  8  percent,  and  12  per- 
cent. 

Four  other  lenders  said  that  they 
would  charge  $18.33  per  month.  The 
annual  interest  rates  that  these  four 
lenders  quoted  were:  7.5  percent,  10  per- 
cent, 13  percent,  and  9  percent. 

None  of  the  rates  quoted  by  these 
lenders  is  a  true  annual  interest  rate. 


The  true  annual  rate  on  the  $18.67 
monthly  payment  is  approximately  22 
percent. 

The  true  annual  rate  on  the  $18.33 
monthly  payment  is  approximately  18 
percent. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  average  con- 
sumer is  badly  confused  and  misled 
about  the  cost  of  credit. 

These  lenders  were  not  fly-by-night, 
hand -in -pocket  operators.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  were  respectable,  duly  li- 
censed or  chartered  institutions. 

Even  Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  testified  last  year 
that  he  was  confused  by  the  present 
practices  of  expressing  consumer  credit 
costs.  Indeed,  even  leaders  in  the  fi- 
nance industry  admit  that  consumers 
are  not  adequately  informed  by  lenders 
about  the  cost  of  credit. 

Dr.  Theodore  O.  Yntema.  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  finance.  Ford  Motor 
Co  ,  testifying  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  automobile  financing,  stated: 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance 
and  Insurance  arrangements  and  the  charges 
for  them  are  such  as  almost  to  defy  compre- 
hension. It  is  impossible  for  the  average 
buyer  to  appraise  the  rates  for  the  finance 
and  Insurance  services  offered,  as  compared 
with  alternatives  available  elsewhere. 

It  would  appear  that  credit  camouflage 
is  a  serious  pioblem  pervading  major 
segments  of  the  consumer  credit  indus- 
try. 

TRUE    RATES    ARE    USED    ELSEWHEKE 

Consumers  do  get  accurate  informa- 
tion on  some  types  of  transactions.  As 
a  saver  in  a  credit  union,  commercial 
bank,  or  savings  and  loan  association, 
his  dividend  and  interest  returns  are 
stated  in  terms  of  a  true  annual  rate. 
As  a  borrower  from  a  small  loan  com- 
pany, a  credit  union  or  many  retail 
establishments,  he  receives  true  interest 
rate  information  on  a  monthly  basis.  As 
a  home  owner  his  interest  rate  on  a 
mortgage  is  quoted  as  a  true  annual 
interest  rate.  If  he  reads  the  financial 
pages  he  sees  that  the  price  of  credit 
extended  to  business  firms  such  as  sales 
finance  companies,  small  loan  compan- 
ies, and  retail  merchants  is  invariably 
quoted  in  terms  of  simple  annual  inter- 
est rates. 

Yet,  as  an  installment  borrower,  or 
buyer,  the  average  consumer  is  usually 
denied  the  disclosure  of  complete  and 
accurate  credit-price  information  on  an 
annual  basis — information  which  a 
businessman  demands  in  order  to  make 
intelligent  decisions. 

We  want  to  correct  a  situation  which 
has  existed  for  many  years.  We  ask 
only  for  improvements  in  the  future  and 
are  not  concerned  with  apportioning  the 
blame  for  the  present  or  the  past. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  indict  the  American 
business  community.  Undoubtedly,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  lenders  and 
sellers  wish  to  be  completely  honest  and 
ethical,  but  in  pursuing  the  elusive  con- 
simier  at  the  retail  level,  too  many 
lenders  have  fallen  into  a  competitive 
jungle  where  survival  seems  to  have  de- 
pended upon  camouflaging — hiding  or 
understating — the  real  price  of  credit. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
in  no  way  controls  the  price  or  terms  of 
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credit.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  con- 
sumer is  his  own  best  credit  manager  if 
he  has  been  fully  and  accurately  in- 
formed about  the  true  cost  of  credit. 

REASONS     FOR     THE     BILL 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  a 
"truth  in  lending"  bill  should  be  enacted: 

First,  business  ethics;  second,  eco- 
nomic stabilization;  and  third,  the  in- 
vigoratlon  of  competition. 

Is  the  American  consumer  entitled  to 
the  truth  about  credit  rates  and  charges? 

The  ethical  question  is  as  simple  as 
that.  There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  accept  unethical  or  misleading  claims 
or  trade  practices  as  being  justified  in 
battling  for  survival  in  the  business 
world.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  future  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  will  depend  upon  a  frame- 
work of  rules  which  require  all  sellers 
to  accurately  and  honestly  inform  the 
buyers  about  their  wares. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  raised  this 
ethical  issue  very  clearly  in  his  recent 
book  "The  Affluent  Society."  Ambassa- 
dor Galbraith  asked : 

One  wonders,  inevitably,  about  the  ten- 
sions associated  with  debt  creation  on  such 
a  massive  scale  The  legacy  of  wants,  which 
are  themselves  Inrplred,  are  the  bills  which 
descend  like  the  winter  snow  on  those  who 
are  buying  on  the  installment  plan.  By 
millions  of  hearths  throughout  the  land 
it  is  known  that  when  these  harbingers  ar- 
rive the  repossession  man  cannot  be  far  be- 
hind. Can  the  bill  collector  be  the  central 
figure  in  the  good  society? 

With  the  growth  of  many  new  types 
of  credit  schemes — "perpetual  debt"  pro- 
grams, "cradle  to  grave"  credit  bureau 
ratings — and  other  innovations  in  the 
credit  market  the  ethical  problem  is  go- 
ing to  be  compounded  in  the  future. 

For  instance,  today  we  see  the  wide- 
spread growth  of  teenage  credit.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  new  devel- 
opments in  this  field.  It  is  aimed  at  a 
youngster  who  should  be  learning  the 
savings  habit  rather  than  the  "easy  pay- 
ment" plan.  In  the  forthright  words  of 
President  Earl  Schwulst  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank: 

Teenage  credit  is  something  like  teaching 
the  youngsters  to  use  narcotics  •  •  •  mer- 
chants and  merchants'  associations  ought  to 
repudiate  this  sort  of  thing  •  *  •  it  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  gives  the  Russians  am- 
munition against  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, saying  that  all  we  are  Interested  In  Is 
building  up  the  volume,  and  anjrthlng  for 
the  buck. 

Requiring  the  contents  of  teenage 
credit  plans  to  be  accurately  labeled 
seems  to  be  the  very  least  we  can  do.  It 
might  educate  the  parents  who  pay  the 
bills  as  well  as  their  children. 

ECONOMIC    STABILIZATION 

Today,  personal  debt  Is  approximately 
$200  billion;  mortgage  debt  is  approxi- 
mately $140  billion;  consumer  credit  is 
nearly  $55  billion. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  mort- 
gage credit  has  increased  almost  6 
times — from  $18.6  billion  in  1945  to  $140 
billion  in  1960.  Consumer  credit  has  in- 
creased more  than  eightfold — from  less 
than  $6  billion  in  1945  to  approximately 
$55  billion  by  the  end  of  1960.  At  this 
rate  personal  debt  in  a  few  years  will  ex- 
ceed the  national  debt. 


It  is  ironic  that  many  who  bewail  the 
size  of  the  Government  debt  look  in- 
dulgently upon  this  massive  and  more 
rapidly  growing  consumer  debt. 

Untimely  shifts  in  this  massive  con- 
sumer debt  may  well  initiate  and  carry 
booms  too  far;  retrenchment  of  pur- 
chasing could  intensify  future  recessions. 
This  danger  is  even  greater  because  the 
cost  of  much  of  the  consumer  debt  is 
not  advertised  or  quoted  accurately. 

The  consumer -debtor  is  not  ade- 
quately informed  of  the  shifts  in  con- 
simier  credit  rates  over  the  business 
cycle.  A  law  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  amovmt  and  rate  of  change  of  con- 
sumer credit  costs  would  give  consumers 
information  which  would  lead  any  ra- 
tional family  manager  to  control  and 
stabilize  buying  and  borrowing.  When 
rates  are  increased  in  boom  tunes,  the 
increase  would  become  apparent  and  en- 
courage consumer  restraint.  Conversely, 
as  rates  drop  as  economic  activity  re- 
cedes, consumers  might  be  encouraged 
to  undertake  previously  postponed  pur- 
cliases. 

Some  witnesses  testified  that  con- 
sumer demand  for  credit  is  quite  unre- 
sponsive to  changes  in  credit  prices, 
especially  in  contrast  to  downpajmient 
requirements  and  loan  maturities  which 
may  have  a  relatively  larger  effect  on 
the  size  of  the  monthly  payment.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  historical  lack  of 
response,  if  true,  might  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  lack  of  information  about  the 
price  of  consumer  credit.  Once  the 
price  of  credit  becomes  apparent,  it  may 
be  a  much  more  important  determinant 
of  the  changes  in  the  total  volume  of 
credit,  and  therefore  would  act  as  a 
powerful  built-in  stabilizer  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

INVICORATION    OF   COMPETITION 

Today,  because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate full  disclosure  requirements  for 
consumer  credit  transactions,  lenders 
have  ample  opportunity  to  induce  the 
unsophisticated  borrower  into  paying 
exorbitant  charges.  In  the  installment 
sales  field,  "kickbacks"  and  commissions 
have  resulted  in  a  kind  of  reverse  com- 
p>etition,  in  which  there  is  rivalry  to  pro- 
vide the  merchandiser  with  the  fattest 
possible  "pack."  Of  course  these  costs 
are  passed  on  to  the  borrower  in  terms 
of  higher  credit  prices. 

Although  a  truth -in-lending  law 
would  not  directly  attack  these  forms 
of  abuse  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
"packing"  of  product  prices  or  credit 
costs  can  be  successful  only  when  the 
consumer  has  been  misled  or  misin- 
formed about  the  true  price  or  true  costs 
involved. 

One  witness  very  aptly  defined  the 
economics  of  this  type  of  legislation  by 
describing  the  annual  rate  disclosure  as 
"part  and  parcel  of  the  purest  of  clas- 
sical economics  and  the  basic  principle  of 
the  free  enterprise  systems — the  ra- 
tional informed  many  buying  in  the 
free  marketplace  with  full  knowledge  of 
prices,  and  making  a  decision  which  is 
best  for  him.  and  therefore,  best  for  the 
entire  economy." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  April  1960  issue  of  its 
Business  Review  stated  that  the  real 
burden  of  economy  "occurs  because  con- 


sumers often  buy  on  time  In  an  unin- 
formed way  without  knowing  the  cost 
of  the  money  they  are  borrowing.  When 
they  do  this,  they  not  only  hurt  them- 
selves, but  they  reduce  the  efficiency 
w-ith  which  the  economy  provides  goods 
and  ser\'lces  in  accordance  with  con- 
sumer taste." 

In  short.  Federal  Reserve  officials  sug- 
gest that  the  economic  growth  of  our 
country  is  jeopardized  when  consumers 
are   misled   about   the   price  of   credit. 

Recently,  I  ran  across  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1942  by  the  Household 
Finance  Corporation  entitled,  "Charges 
on  Small  Installment  Loans  to  Con- 
simiers."  It  is  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent plea  that  I  have  come  across  for 
this  bill.    The  summary  reads  as  follows : 

All  consumer-lending  agencies  are  face  to 
face  with  the  same  problem.  The  first  con- 
cern of  legislators  will  continue  to  be  bor- 
rowers, not  lenders.  They  will  prescribe  the 
methods  of  computing  and  advertising 
charges  which  sterns  to  them  best  for  bor- 
rowers. They  will  not  find  one  method  best 
for  bank  borrowers  and  a  totally  different 
method  best  for  other  borrowers.  Eventually, 
all  consumer-lenders  have  to  operate  the 
same  way:  they  will  use  either  the  discount- 
plus  method  or  the  simple-interest  method. 
If  the  law  does  not  require  the  latter  of  all 
such  lenders,  unbridled  competition  will 
force  all  to  the  former  method. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  has  not  re- 
quired the  full  disclosure  of  true  interest 
costs,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  this 
prophesy  has  come  true,  unbridled  com- 
petition, without  the  benefit  of  adequate 
disclosure  laws,  has  forced  too  many 
lenders  into  using  the  discount  plus  fee 
method  and  other  equally  misleading 
rate  statement  methods. 

The  reforms  this  bill  would  require 
are  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  discussion  today  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  itself  be 
printed,  and  also  that  excerpts  from  the 
pamphlet  issued  in  1942  by  the  House- 
hold Finance  Corp.  be  printed,  together 
with  siuidry  articles  and  editorials  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  months  on  the 
truth-in-lending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
A  Bill  To  Assist  in  the  Promotion  of  Eco- 
nomic   Stabilization    by    REguiRiNC    the 
Disclosure  of  Finance  Charges  in  Con- 
nection With  Extensions  of  Credit 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In  Lending 
Act." 

declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  economic  stabilization  Is  threatened 
when  credit  Is  used  excessively  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  and  services.  The 
excessive  use  of  credit  results  frequently 
from  a  lack  of  awareness  of  the  cost  thereof 
to  the  user.  It  Is  the  purp>ose  of  this  Act 
to  assure  a  full  disclosure  of  such  cost  with 
a  view  to  preventing  the  uniformed  use  of 
credit  to  the  detriment  of  the  national 
economy. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3    As   used    In    this   Act.   the   term — 
(1)   "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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(2)  "Credit"  means  any  loan,  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  advance,  or  discount;  any 
conditional  sales  oontract;  any  contract  to 
sell,  or  sale,  or  contract  of  sale  of  property 
or  services,  either  for  present  or  future 
delivery,  under  which  part  or  all  of  the 
price  is  playable  subsequent  to  the  making 
of  such  sale  or  contract;  any  rental-pur- 
chase contract;  any  contract  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  hire,  bailment,  or  leasing  of 
property;  any  option,  demand.  Hen,  pledge, 
or  other  claim  against,  or  for  the  delivery 
of,  property  or  money;  any  purchase,  or 
other  acquisition  of,  or  any  credit  upon 
the  security  of.  any  obligation  or  claim  aris- 
ing out  of  any  of  the  foregoing;  and  any 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions  having 
a  similar  purpose  or  effect. 

(3)  "Pinance  charge"  Includes  interest, 
fees,  service  charges,  discounts,  and  such 
other  charges  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit  as  the  Board  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

(4)  "Creditor"  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  business  of  extending  credit  (includ- 
ing any  pjerson  who  as  a  regular  business 
practice  makes  loans  or  sells  or  rents  prop- 
erty or  services  on  a  time,  credit,  or  In- 
stallment basis,  either  as  principal  or  as 
agent)  who  requires,  as  an  Incident  to  the 
extension  of  credit,  the  payment  of  a  finance 
charge. 

(5)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  or  other 
organized  group  of  persons,  or  the  legal  suc- 
cessor or  representative  of  the  foregoing,  and 
Includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any 
of  Its  political  subdivisions,  or  any  agency 
of  the  foregoing. 

DISCLOSURE    or    FINANCE    CHARGES 

Sec.  4.  Any  creditor  shall  furnish  to  each 
person  to  whom  credit  Is  extended,  prior  to 
the  consummation  of  the  transaction,  a 
clear  statement  In  writing  setting  forth, 
to  the  extent  applicable  and  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  the  following  information — 

(1)  the  cash  price  or  delivered  price  of 
the   property   or  service  to  be  acquired: 

(2)  the  amounts,  if  any,  to  be  credited  as 
downpayment  and  or  trade-in; 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
set  forth  under  clauses   (1)   and   (2); 

(4)  the  charges.  Individually  Itemized, 
which  are  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  such  per- 
son in  connection  with  the  transaction  but 
which  are  not  Incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit; 

(5)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed; 

(6)  the  finance  charge  expressed  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents;  and 

(7)  the  percentage  that  the  finance  charge 
bears  to  the  total  amount  to  be  financed 
expressed  as  a  simple  annual  rate  on  the 
outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  the  obliga- 
tion. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  here- 
under may  contain  such  classifications  and 
differentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  exceptions  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or 
to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion,  or  to 
facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this  Act.  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  thereunder.  In 
prescribing  any  exceptions  hereunder  with 
respect  to  any  particular  type  of  credit 
transaction  the  Board  shall  consider  whether 
in  such  transactions  compliance  with  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  this  Act  Is  being 
achieved  under  any  other  Act  of  Congress. 
The  Board  shall  exempt  those  credit  trans- 
actions between  business  firms  as  to  which 
it  determines  adherence  to  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  this  Act  Is  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 


(b)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  under 
this  section,  the  Boaj-d  shall  request  the 
views  of  other  Federal  agencies  exercising 
regulatory  functions  with  respect  to  credi- 
tors, or  any  class  of  creditors,  which  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
such  agencies  shall  ftu-nish  such  views  upon 
request  of  the  Board. 

EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAWS 

Sec  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  annul,  or  to  exempt  any  creditor 
from  complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State 
relating  to  the  disclosure  of  information  in 
connection  with  credit  transactions,  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  laws  are  directly  In- 
consistent  with   the  provisions  of   this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  except 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  credit 
transactions  or  class  of  transactions  which 
It  determines  are  effectively  regulated  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  so  as  to  require  the 
disclosure  by  the  creditor  of  the  same  In- 
formation as  is  required  under  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  7.  (a)  Any  creditor  who  in  connection 
with  any  credit  transaction  falls  to  disclose 
to  any  person  any  Information  In  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under shall  be  liable  to  such  person  In  the 
amount  of  $100,  or  in  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  finance  charge  required  by  such 
creditor  In  connection  with  such  transac- 
tion, whichever  Is  the  greater,  except  that 
such  liability  shall  not  exceed  $2,000  on  any 
credit  transaction.  Action  to  recover  such 
penalty  may  be  brought  by  such  person 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  violation,  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdlctlqn.  In  any  action  under 
this  subsection  in  which  any  person  is  en- 
titled to  a  recovery,  the  creditor  shall  be 
liable  for  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and 
court  costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  As 
used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction"  means  either  any 
Federal  cotirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  In  controversy  or  any 
State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  Except  as  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  thereunder  shall  af- 
fect the  validity  or  enforceability  of  any 
contract  or  transaction. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  No  punishment  or  penalty  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency 
of  any  State  or  political   subdivision. 

(e)  A  final  Judgment  hereafter  rendered 
in  any  criminal  proceeding  brought  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  under  this  Act 
to  the  effect  that  a  defendant  has  willfully 
violated  this  Act  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence against  such  defendant  In  an  action 
or  proceeding  brought  by  any  other  party 
against  such  defendant  under  this  Act  or 
by  the  United  States  under  this  Act  as  to  all 
matters  respecting  which  said  Judgment 
would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the  parties 
thereto. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1963. 

The  sundry  articles  are  as  follows: 

[Excerpts     from     pamphlet     published     by 
Household  Finance  Corp.] 

Charges  on  Small  Installment  Loans 
TO  Consumers 

The  right  answer  to  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  computing  and  expressing  charges  on 
small,  installment  loans  to  consumers  can 
be  found  only  as  a  result  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration by   all   persons    and   agencies  In- 


volved.    The  propriety  of  an  open  discussion 
of  the  subject  on  its  merits  seems  clear. 

The  Issues  involved  are  of  too  great  public 
and  business  Importance  to  be  obscured.  Not 
only  all  bankers  but  my  company  and  all 
other  Institutions  making  small.  Installment, 
consumer  loans  have  a  tremendous  stake  in 
the  correct  answer.  This  is  far  more  than 
a  debate  between  banks  and  small  loan  com- 
panies. It  concerns  the  many  millions  of 
borrowers  of  small  sums  for  whose  benefit 
the  lending  agencies,  including  banks,  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  personal  loan  busi- 
ness. 

THE    ISSUE 

The  Issue  Is  a  choice  between  two  courses 
of  action  which  are  open  to  all  the  institu- 
tions which  made  such  loans,  my  company 
Included.  We  believe  that  all  agencies  which 
made  small  installment  consumer  loans 
should  advertise,  compute,  and  collect  their 
entire  charge  as  a  simple  percentage  rate  on 
declining,  unpaid,  principal  balances.  This 
we  may  call  the  simple  Interest  method.  Our 
conviction  Is  based  on  long  experience  In  a 
highly  specialized  field.  The  exclusive  use 
of  this  method  seems  to  us  to  be  required 
by  ordinary  business  statesmanship,  because 
it  will  prevent  abuses  by  Irresponsible  units 
and  will  tend  to  preserve  In  good  standing 
the  cajh  lending  business  which  directly  af- 
fects the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  people.  We  believe,  further,  that  all  con- 
sumer lending  agencies  should  be  regulated 
in  certain  other  respects  and  should  be  per- 
mitted by  law  to  collet t  a  rate  of  charge,  so 
computed,  which  Is  sufBclent  to  allow  them 
to  extend  this  type  of  credit  at  a  commercial 
profit. 

HISTORY 

This  history  of  the  question  is  well  known, 
but  its  significance  is  not  always  taken  Into 
account  Until  about  a  generation  ago,  bor- 
rowers of  small  sums  had  virtually  no  pro- 
tection from  moneylenders.  There  were 
the  so-called  usury  laws,  but  the  maximum 
rates  permitted  under  them  were  so  low 
that  no  one  could  legally  make  small  loans 
as  a  business  enterprise.  The  business, 
therefore,  was  carried  on  illegally,  common- 
ly at  a  true  annual  rate  of  180  percent  or 
higher. 

Then  early  In  the  present  century  an  out- 
raged public  demanded  action.  Social 
agencies  persisted  In  efforts  to  find  means  of 
protecting  salary  and  wage  earners.  Many 
experiments  were  tried.  All  led  to  one 
conclusion.  It  was  evident  that  the  business 
could  be  regulated  only  by  legalizing  a  rate 
suflSclently  high  to  enable  lenders  to  supply 
the  Insistent  demand  for  consumer  loans. 
It  was  plain  that  to  attract  sufficient  capi- 
tal the  rate  miist  be  much  higher  than 
the  traditional  6  percent  since  small,  un- 
secured loans  payable  in  Installments  can- 
not be  made  at  the  low  rates  which  yield 
profits  on  large  secured  commercial  loans. 

The  public  agencies  Insisted,  however,  that 
In  return  for  the  privilege  of  charging  the 
stipulated  rates,  the  lenders  extending  credit 
at  that  time  in  this  field  must  be  made  sub- 
ject to  sufficient  regulation  to  do  away  with 
the  old  abuses. 

Chief  among  those  abuses  were  the  con- 
cealment of  true  rates,  the  manipulation  of 
charges  by  the  use  of  fees,  and  the  failure 
to  rebate  amounts  taken  in  advance.  The 
borrower  rarely  knew  the  rate  of  charge  he 
would  be  required  to  pay.  Many  devices 
were  used  at  the  time  of  granting  the  loan 
for  making  the  charges  seem  lower  than 
they  were  and  many  devices  were  used  later 
for  padding  the  charges.  After  years  of  ex- 
perimenting with  different  systems  of 
charging  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  the 
simple  interest  method  was  the  only  means 
of  preventing  manipulation  of  rates  and 
impositions  on  the  borrower.  There  Is  no 
practicable  method  of  preventing  abuses  In 
any  system  Involving  discounts  or  fees. 
When   dealing  with   salary   and   wage  earn- 
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ers  the  temptation  to  overcharge  is  so  great 
that  there  are  always  institutions  which  will 
charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  result 
undermines  the  business  and  chaos  is  in- 
evitable. 

Hence,  in  drafting  the  first  regulatory  law, 
the  public  agencies  tried  to  protect  both  the 
borrower  and  the  resjxjnslble  lender  by  re- 
quiring rates  to  be  stated  and  computed  ac- 
curately by  the  clearest  and  simplest  method. 

THE    METHOD    OF    KATE    STATEMENT 

What  method  would  be  best  for  the  bor- 
rowers? That  WHS  the  question  most  ur- 
gently asked.  That  point  of  view  was  taken 
because  of  the  small.  Installment  borrower's 
economic  weakness  and  lack  of  bargaining 
power. 

DISCOUMT-PLUS    METHOD 

Among  the  methods  tried  and  rejected 
was  that  now  used  by  many  banks.  This 
may  be  called  the  discount-plus  method. 
Under  it  a  stated  percentage  is  charged  in 
advance  on  the  entire  amount,  for  the  life 
of  the  loan,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  pe- 
riodic payments  are  required  of  the  bor- 
rower; and  In  the  event  of  repayment  (by 
cash  or  renewal)  before  the  due  date,  there 
is  no  provision  for  adequate  rebate.  In  ad- 
dition the  borrower  Is  required  to  pay  in- 
vestigation fees,  service  charges,  insurance 
premiums,  fines  for  delinquency,  collection 
charges  any  or  all  of  these  extras  and 
sometimes  others. 

SIMPLE    INTEREST    METHOD 

This  method  was  prescribed,  in  1916.  in 
the  first  draft  of  the  uniform  small  loan 
law  after  having  been  tried  out  for  several 
years  in  several  large  States.  Under  this 
plan  interest  must  not  be  taken  In  advance 
or  compounded  and  It  must  be  computed 
on  unpaid  balances  of  the  principal  amount 
received  by  the  borrower.  In  addition  to 
Interest  at  the  rate  provided  for.  no  further 
or  other  charge  or  amount  may  be  contracted 
for  or  received,  except  fees  actually  and 
necessarily  paid  out  to  a  public  officer. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  passed  and 
28  States  have  adopted  statutes  which  em- 
body the  essentials  of  that  law.  Through- 
out that  period  the  law  has  been  under  con- 
stant public  scrutiny  and  often  attack, 
usually  by  lenders  who  wished  to  be  free 
from  legal  restraints  in  order  to  make  charges 
as  high,  as  numerous,  and  as  hidden  as  they 
pleased.  Nevertheless,  the  main  require- 
ment— the  simple  Interest  method  of  com- 
puting the  rate — has  survived.  Under  It 
abuses  have  been  minimized. 

This  law  was  adopted  and  retained  because 
without  It  Irresponsible  lenders  exploited 
the  borrowers,  made  It  difficult  for  the  rest 
to  maintain  high  standards,  and  brought  the 
entire  business  into  ill -repute.  The  best 
concerns  found  by  long  and  sad  experience 
that  State  regulation  Is  necessary  as  a  curb 
on  the  Imprudence  of  the  few  Today,  the 
leading  small  loan  companies  not  only  accept 
but  strive  to  maintain  rate  regulations 
which  are  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  bor- 
rower. They  do  this  through  enlightened 
self-interest;  It  is  only  under  such  a  policy 
that  the  business  can  achieve  permanence. 
Under  this  policy  their  business  has  received 
wide  customer  acceptance  and  has  shown 
substantial  growth  even  during  the  past  8 
years. 

ORIGIN     OF     THE     PRESENT     PROBLEM 

Traditionally,  the  business  of  banks  has 
been  mainly  with  commercial  borrowers  who. 
presumably,  are  able  to  calculate  rates  of 
charge.  Such  borrowers  deal  at  arm's 
length  and  can  protect  themselves.  The 
public  has  never  felt  that  commercial  bor- 
rowers needed  protection  beyond  that 
afforded  by  the  usury  laws.  Moreover,  the 
loans  are  usually  for  short  terms  and  pay- 
able at  one  time.  For  them,  the  dlscotint 
method  Ls  not  objectionable. 


Banks  are  now  faced  with  the  problems 
which  have  long  confronted  those  who  have 
been  in  this  business  for  a  generation.  A 
small  installment  loan  Is  a  small  installment 
loan,  whether  made  by  a  credit  union,  a 
licensed  lender,  or  a  bank.  In  each  case,  the 
borrower  is  no  match  for  the  lender  In 
shewdness  or  in  bargaining  power.  In  each 
case,  the  State  will  be  eager  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  always  been  in  the  past,  to  regulate 
all  lenders  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  bor- 
rower's weakness. 

The  State  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
needed  regulation  will  Inevitably  consider 
not  only  how  much  the  lender  may  charge 
but  also  what  method  of  computing  rates 
shall  be  required.  That  question  will  be  an- 
swered eventually  by  determining  which 
method  operates  in  the  interest  of  the  bor- 
rowers. There  is  not  apt  to  be  one  answer 
for  one  class  of  lenders  and  another  for  an- 
other class.  We  shall  all  be  bound  by  one 
rule  or  none  of  us  shall  have  any  rules. 
The  public  will  see  to  that. 

All  lenders  having  a  special  statutory 
privilege  to  exact  commercially  profitable 
rates  on  small  loans  will.  In  due  time,  find 
themselves  In  the  same  boat.  Legislatures 
win  always  be  reluctant  to  grant  special 
privileges.  Only  where  the  statute  confer- 
ring the  privilege  Is  primarily  intended  to 
serve  the  general  welfare  will  It  receive  sus- 
tained public  acceptance.  Even  In  this  case 
the  primary  purpose  of  all  features  of  the 
act.  Including  the  rate  section,  must  be  to 
protect  the  borrower.  This  Is  the  plain  les- 
son of  history. 

It  would  seem  that  banks  would  wish  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  which  were  made  over 
30  years  ago  by  the  predecessors  of  the  regu- 
lated small  loan  companies;  practices  which 
are  still  being  carried  on  by  small  lenders 
where  the  business  Is  not  regulated  by  law. 
If  banks  make  these  same  mistakes,  they 
will  hurt  themselves  and  us,  too.  That  Is 
the  self-interest  which  prompts  us  to  ask 
for  thorough,  open-minded,  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
simple  Interest  method  of  computing  rates 
on  small.  Installment,  consumer  loans,  and 
the  discount-plus  method. 

COMMON    GROUND 

We  can  narrow  the  field  of  discussion  by 
leaving  out  important  matters  on  which 
there  is  general  agreement. 

No  well-informed  person  questions  the 
propriety  or  desirability  of  personal  loan  de- 
partments of  banks  when  properly  operated. 
They  help  many  borrowers.  Their  charges, 
in  many  places  and  for  a  considerable  part 
of  their  business,  are  low.  Moreover,  the 
interest  of  small  Ixjrrowers  require  the 
freest  competition,  all  in  the  opjen,  to  the 
end  that  each  group  of  lenders — commercial 
banks.  Industrial  banks,  credit  unions,  and 
personal  finance  companies — shall  serve  that 
part  of  the  market  which  it  is  best  qualified 
to  serve. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  what- 
ever bankers  decide  is  the  charge  they  must 
make  for  small  loans  will  almost  certainly  be 
proper  and  fully  defensible.  The  question 
at  issue  is  not  the  amount  of  a  charge  to 
be  legally  permitted,  but  the  method  of  cal- 
culating the  charge,  so  that  all  will  under- 
stand it  and  none  can  increase  It  unfairly. 

Further,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  com- 
mercial concerns  as  well  as  by  students  of 
theory,  that  competition  cannot  achieve 
Its  desired  results  in  any  field  unless  the 
charges  of  competitors  are  easily  comparable. 
Honest  weights  and  measures  and  honest 
labeling  are  examples  of  efforts  to  make 
competition  effective.  Toward  that  end. 
the  borrower  should  know  what  a  loan  will 
cost  him  in  terms  which  are  identically  de- 
fined for  all  cases.  Everybody  admits  that. 
The  question  at  issue  is  what  the  borrower 
should  be  told  about  the  effective  rate  of 
charge. 


Finally,  to  repeat,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  only  practices  which  can  be 
Jxistlfled  are  those  which  serve  the  majority 
of  consumers,  since  it  is  only  for  that  pur- 
pose that  any  agency  will  be  allowed  by 
the  public  to  do  business  over  the  long  term. 
In  any  event,  experience  demonstrates  that 
only  such  practices  as  really  operate  in  the 
borrower's  interest  receive  long-term  public 
approval. 

THE    CASE    FOE    THE    SIMPLE    INTEREST    METHOD 

After  more  than  30  years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment, there  Is  agreement  among  public 
agencies  concerning  the  essentials  of  any 
enlightened  small  loan  legislation.  The 
small  loan  companies,  which  once  objected 
to  the  proposed  restrictions,  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  measures  which  were  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  borrowers  also 
serve  the  interests  of  reputable  lenders. 
Chief  among  these  measures  are: 

1.  Control  through  licensing. 

2    Limitation  of  maximum  size  of  loans. 

3.  Supervision. 

4.  Prohibition  against  misleading  adver- 
tising. 

5.  Requirements  that  borrower  be  given 
clear  statement  of  the  charges  and  terms 
of  loan. 

6.  Provisions  designed  to  prevent  evasions. 

7.  A  clear  i.nd  inclusive  statement  of  the 
rate  as  a  monthly  percentage  on  unpaid 
balances,  with  a  prohibition  against  other 
charges. 

We  do  not  urge  or  believe  that  all  the  safe- 
guards of  the  uniform  small  loan  law 
should  apply  to  banks.  To  the  contrary 
we  advocate  only  the  bare  outline  of  that 
regulation,  but  we  urge  serious  considera- 
tion by  bankers  of  the  main  points.  To  the 
last  of  these  provisions  some  bankers  have 
objected.  In  place  of  the  simple  interest 
method  of  stating  charges  on  consumer 
loans,  they  prefer  the  discount-plus  method. 

DISCOUNTS   NOT   SUITED  TO    INSTALLMENT   LOANS 

When  they  entered  the  new  personal  loan 
business,  banks  tried  to  adapt  to  It  the  dis- 
count plan  which  had  worked  well  in  the 
commercial  business.  They  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  these  two  credit 
fields  are  essentially  different.  Personal 
loans  are  repaid  In  Installments.  This  dif- 
ference Is  absolutely  vital.  The  arguments 
for  the  discount-plus  method,  disregarding 
as  they  do  this  basic  fact,  are  largely  beside 
the  point.  The  Installment  borrower  pays  a 
part  of  the  principal  each  month.  The 
amount  of  money  of  which  he  has  the  use 
decreases  from  month  to  month.  Conse- 
quently, the  only  accurate  method  of  stat- 
ing the  charge  Is  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of 
the  declining  unpaid  balances.  Any  other 
method  permits  the  lender  to  play  endless 
tricks  with  the  figures,  some  deceptive,  and 
all  confusing  to  the  applicant  for  a  small 
loan,  to  the  small  borrower,  and  to  the 
public. 

THE   DISCOUNT-PLUS    METHOD   CONCEALS  THE 
RATE 

The  chief  objection  to  the  discount-plus 
method  Is  that  it  conceals  the  rate.  Con- 
cealment of  true  rates  is  Inherent  in  the  un- 
regulated use  of  discounts,  fees,  fines,  and 
rebates.  It  does  this  most  effectively  when 
applied  to  installment  loans  and  nearly  all 
personal  finance  loans  are  Installment  loans. 
In  the  absence  of  legislation  which  permits 
workable  rates,  concealment  enables  banks 
to  avoid  the  admission  of  usury.  Thought- 
ful bankers  regret  this.  They  are  sorry  to 
see  that  what  was  first  a  carryover  of  com- 
mercial banking  practice  into  the  early  con- 
sumer business  Is  fast  becoming  deliberate 
banking  practice  on  a  huge  scale.  They  are 
mindful  that  It  is  one  thing  to  temporize 
awaiting  legislative  sanction  and  quite  an- 
other to  make  a  policy  of  deception.  They 
are  aware  that,  In  finance  as  in  every  other 
business,   abuses  which   the   law   blinks   at 
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soon  become  the  regular  practice  of  the  less 
reputable  units  and  that,  on  account  of  this 
unfair  competition,  all  units  are  dragged  to- 
ward the  level  of  the  worst. 

Any  method  of  doing  business  which  per- 
mits wholesale  deception  of  the  prospect  and 
the  customer.  Inevitably  forces  all  partici- 
pants to  the  same  level  or  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. This  raises  the  question  whether  It  Is 
good  business  to  let  down  the  bars  to  such 
competitive  chaos  as  some  banks  are  Intro- 
ducing into  the  small  loan  field. 

The  following  actual,  authentic,  docu- 
mented examples  of  rate  concealment  by 
commercial  banks  are  not  entirely  typical. 
However,  hundreds  of  very  similar  cases 
could  be  Cited.  They  show  the  practices 
which  are  possible  under  the  prevailing  dis- 
count-plus method;  practices,  moreover, 
which  are  certain  to  spread  unless  regulated. 
Advertising  under  this  method  usually  fea- 
tures the  symbol  6  percent,  frequently  In 
conjunction  with  the  word  "discount." 

THE    GOVERNMENT    SPE.\KS    ON    A    "6    PERCENT 
PL.\N" 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  "6 
percent  discount  plan."  as  used  In  the  follow- 
ing cases.  Is  not  misleading.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  no  doubts.  The  Federal 
T^ade  Commission  ordered  certain  finance 
companies  to  cease  and  desist  advertising  a 
"6  percent  plan"  under  which  consumers  paid 
a  true  rate  on  unpaid  balances  of  more  than 
11  percent  per  year.  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  denying  a  petition  to  review  the 
case,  explained  in  detail  why  they  regarded 
the  "6  percent  plan"  as  deceptive.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  concurred.  In  effect,  with  the 
opinion  of  the  circuit  court.  In  this  con- 
nection It  should  be  noted  that  installment 
sales  and  Installment  loans  have  this  essen- 
tial feature  in  common:  In  both  cases,  since 
the  unpaid  balance  declines  from  month  to 
month,  a  charge  of  6  percent  on  the  original 
amount  does  not  reveal  the  rate  per  annum 
which  the  customer  pays.  The  position  thus 
unequivocally  taken  by  the  Government  and 
the  high  courts  may  suggest  the  kind  of 
regulation  of  bank  Installment  credit  which 
Is  likely  to  come. 

SIX    PfTRCENT    DISCOUNT    IS    AT    LEAST   ELEVEN 
PERCENT    INTEREST 

When  a  bank  advertises  a  6  percent  dis- 
count rate,  most  borrowers  are  led  to  think 
this  means  6  jDercent  per  annum  simple 
Interest  To  doubt  this  Is  Idle.  The  mind 
adds  the  words  "Interest  per  annum"  when 
It  hears  the  words  "6  percent"  In  connection 
with  a  loan.  No  banker  will  seriously  pre- 
tend that  6  percent  Is  the  real  rate  charged. 
In  fact  6  percent  discount  on  a  loan  repaid 
In  12  equal  monthly  Installments  Is  more 
than  11  percent  per  annum. 

The  charge  Is  6  percent  per  annum  on  the 
original  face  amount  of  the  loan.  As  the 
loan  will  be  paid  off  In  monthly  Installments 
this  method  of  charging  has  no  relation  to 
the  actual  money  of  which  the  borrower  has 
the  use.  The  minimum  charge  actually  Is 
11.6  percent  per  annum  on  the  average 
amount  used  by  the  borrower,  If  he  pays 
promptly  on  schedule,  otherwise  more — 
maybe  very  much  more.  This  Is  not  an 
isolated  example.  Hundreds  of  ads  like  It 
constantly  appear  In  newspapers  and  mailing 
pieces. 

Some  banks  advertise  their  charge  as  '$6 
per  hundred.  '  This  is  equally  misleading. 
The  charge  is  not  $6  per  $100  per  year.  It 
is  %6  for  the  use  of  approximately  $50  for  a 
year  becatise  the  $100  Is  repaid  in  equal 
monthly  Installments.  Again  the  true  rate 
on  such  a  loan  is  11  6  percent. 

Important  as  the  doUar-and-cents  cost  of 
the  loan  is.  the  major  part  of  the  problem  is 
stating  the  dollar  cost  as  a  rate.  Some 
bankers  who  charge  "$6  per  hundred"  for 
installment  loans  object  to  stating  that  the 
rate  is  approximately   1   percent  per  month 


on  unpaid  balances,  accurate  as  the  state- 
ment may  be.  because  the  public  would  get 
the  Impression  that  banks  are  charging  $12 
per  hundred  for  the  same  credit.  It  Is  a 
curious  defense  of  an  Inaccurate  statement 
to  claim  that  accuracy  would  give  the  wrong 
Impression. 

SIX     PERCENT    DISCOUNT     PLUS     $2     FEE     MAT     BE 
15.7    FKRCSNT    INTERXST 

In  addition  to  the  advertised  annual  dis- 
count rate,  many  banks  charge  fees  for  In- 
vestigation or  service.  What  happens  to  the 
customer  who  comes  In  to  borrow  $100  under 
the  6  percent  discount  plan  plus  a  $2  fee? 
He  signs  a  note  for  $100;  then  $6  in  Interest 
is  deducted,  then  a  $2  Investigation  fee  Is 
taken  out.  He  receives  $92.  His  contract 
calls  for  12  monthly  repayments  of  $8.33. 
If  every  one  of  these  monthly  payments  Is 
met  on  schedule,  the  true  rate  of  Interest  Is 
15.7  percent,  instead  of  the  6  percent  ad- 
vertised. This  Is  not  too  high  a  rate  of 
charge  in  many  cases,  but  It  should  not  be 
concealed  from  the  small  borrower.  And. 
if  a  $2  fee.  why  not  a  $3  fee?  Or  two  $2  fees? 
A  fee  opens  the  door  to  almost  limitless 
abuse. 

A  STTPREME  COURT  SPEAKS  ON  PEES 

On  the  subject  of  service  charges  assessed 
by  banks  on  small  loans,  the  Mississippi  Su- 
preme Court  recently  stated: 

"Whatever  may  be  Its  euphony,  a  service 
charge  is  something  which  the  bank  re- 
quires the  borrower  to  pay  in  order  to  have 
the  loan  or  accommodation,  and.  therefore. 
It  is  interest  under  another' name;  and  when 
more  than  8  percent  per  annum  Is  thereby 
taken  or  stipulated.  It  Is  usurious. 

"It  is  said  that  on  small  loans,  banks  ev- 
erywhere are  making  these  service  charges — 
that  it  has  become  the  universal  custom. 
Justified  by  the  fact  that  the  expense  of 
making  these  small  loans  cannot  be  covered 
by  the  legal  rate  of  Interept;  and  that  un- 
less these  service  charges  are  allowed.  smsUl 
loans  cannot  be  made  an(t  will  have  to  be 
discontinued.  Whether  ttif  small  borrower 
should  be  required  to  pay  rnore  Interest  than 
those  who  are  able  to  receive  larger  accom- 
modations. Is  a  question  to  be  addressed  to 
the  legislative  department, 'since  our  province 
is  only  to  declare  what  the  law  is.  in  which 
connection  we  must  fxirther  declare  that  no 
custom  or  asserted  business  necessity  can 
override  the  statutes  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts  or  in  any  manner  displace  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"If  these  charges  are  so^  trifling  that  the 
court  should  close  Its  eyes  to  them,  they  are 
so  trifling  that  banks  should  not  Insist  upon 
them  as  conditions  of  making  small  loans 
to  the  worthy  citizen  entitled  by  character 
and  standing  to  the  needed  accommodations 
of  such  loans.  We  do  not  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  contention  is  that  to  each  separate 
borrower  of  these  small  amounts  the  service 
charges  are  not  large,  but  that  the  aggregate 
of  such  charges  on  a  considerable  number  of 
such  loans  produces  an  aipount  which  pre- 
vents loss  to  the  bank  on  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  aggregate  to  thet  bank  is  the  same 
aggregate  of  loss  to  all  the  borrowers,  and  a 
legal  wrong  can  be  no  less  a  wrong  merely 
because  its  effect  is  diffused  among  several 
Instead  of  falling  upon  one  alone  " 

SIX    PERCENT   DISCOUTfT    ^TTHOXTT    REBATES 
MAT    BE    27.4    PERCE^TT    INTEREST 

Most  installment  loans  do  not  run  the  full 
length  of  the  contract.  This  Is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  small  loans.  Some  loans 
are  paid  off  ahead  of  time  and  many  are 
renewed  before  the  contract  runs  out.  Bank- 
ers who  have  conducted  small  loan  depart- 
ments for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
testify  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  busi- 
ness (sometimes  over  70  percent)  is  refund- 
ing old  loan  balances  before  they  have 
matured  In  connectiow  with  additional  ex- 


tensions of  cash  to  the  same  borrower.  Un- 
less the  discounted  charges  are  fully  rebated, 
the  rate  is  materially  Increased.  Suppoee  the 
above-mentioned  $100  loan  of  which  the  bor- 
rower got  $92,  Is  paid  off  m  6  months  Instead 
of  12  months,  as  happens  so  often  when  a 
loan  is  recast. 

(a)  If  the  bank  allows  no  rebate,  the  rate 
Is  21  4  percent. 

(b)  If  the  bank  rebates  50  percent  of  the 
unearned  Interest  but  not  the  investigation 
fee,  the  rate  is  19  3  percent. 

(c)  If  the  bank  allows  full  rebate  on  the 
unearned  interest  but  not  the  Investigation 
fee,  the  rate  is  17.3  percent. 

Suppose  the  loan  Is  paid  off  in  3  mon)h£ 
Instead  of    12  months. 

(a)  If  the  bank  allows  no  retiate,  the  rate 
is   37  1    percent. 

(b)  If  the  bank  rebates  50  percent  of  the 
unearned  Interest  but  not  the  Investigation 
fee,  the  rate  Is  29  3  percent. 

(c)  If  the  bank  allows  full  rebate  on  the 
unearned  Interest  but  not  the  investigation 
fee.  the  rate  Is  21  2  percent. 

Suppose  the  "$6  per  $100  per  year  '  loan, 
without  any  investigation  fee.  is  paid  or 
recast    ahead    of   time   without    rebate. 

(a^  If  paid  In  9  months,  the  rate  is  12.5 
percent. 

(b)  If  paid  In  C  months,  the  rate  is  15  8 
percent. 

(c)  If  paid  In  3  months,  the  rate  is  27  4 
percent. 

SIX    rERCEKT.   WITH   FINES    AND   PENALTIES,    MAY 
BE    ANT     PEmCFNT 

In  addition  to  discounts  at  annual  rates, 
feer.  and  a  haphazard  rebating  policy,  many 
banks  have  fines  for  delinquency.  Some 
of  them  have  a  set  policy.  Others  leave 
the  question  to  the  discretion  of  the  teller, 
which  means  that  unless  a  delinquent  cus- 
tomer can  talk  the  bank  out  of  charging  a 
fine,  he  finds  himself  penalized  Examples 
of  flnc-s  are:  5  cents  f>er  $1  per  day  of  delin- 
quency: 4  cents  per  $1  of  delinquency  un- 
paid over  5  days,  but  not  over  $2:  a  flat 
charge  of  50  cents  on  a  payment  of  $10  or 
less  which  is  delinquent  7  days;  and  a  flat 
charge  of  50  cents  plus  1  cent  per  day  per 
$1  on  a  payment  of  over  $10. 

These  flnes  or  charges,  small  as  they  ap- 
pear, greatly  au.?ment  the  actual  rale 
charged  and  the  groas  income  of  the  per- 
sonal loan  de[jartment.  In  each  small  loan 
there  are  as  many  opportunities  for  delin- 
quencies aa  there  are  installment  maturity 
dates,  and  the  general  tendency  of  con- 
sumer borrowers  is  to  make  payments  within 
a  day  or  two  of  the  due  date,  as  they  would 
in  paying  current  store  bills.  In  addlUon 
the  narrow  margins  on  which  these  cus- 
tomers live  and  the  exigencies  of  urban  life 
make  some  delinquency  a  matter  of  routine 
Nor  is  this  delinquency  limited  to  a  few 
persons.  It  is  a  safe  generalization  that 
most  small  borrowers  are  delinquent  at  some 
time  during  their  loan  contracts.  For  these 
reasons  the  small  loan  business  is.  to  an 
im]X)rtant  extent,  a  business  of  bandllac; 
delinquency. 

SIX    PERCENT    IS    SOMETIMES     SS  •    PERCENT 
INTEREST 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  advertis- 
ing of  one  bank  is  the  phrase.  "6  percent 
per  year  per  hundred."  Yet.  recently,  when 
a  borrower  received  $50  from  this  bank  and 
signed  a  10  months'  note  for  $55.  the  true 
rate  was  1.77  percent  per  month,  or  21.2 
percent  per  year.  This  bank  may  not  have 
Intended  to  deceive  the  public;  yet  a  rate, 
which  turned  out  to  be  21.2  percent  per 
year,  was  advertised  In  such  a  way  that  the 
applicant  would  think  the  rate  was  6  per- 
cent per  year.  In  fact,  the  advertisement  Is 
false. 

Here  Is  another  actual  case  which  re- 
cently came  to  our  attention  throutrh  one 
of  our  customers.  This  man  had  plpned  a 
note  for  $114  at  an  old  established  eastern 
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bank  and  received  $100  in  cash.  The  an- 
nual charges  were  figured  as  follows: 

Interest  and  discount $6.93 

Investigation   fee 2.00 

Insurance     charges 2.29 

Bank  service  fee 2.78 

Total 14.  00 

On  the  basis  of  12  pa3mrient8  of  $9.50,  the 
rate  was  2.07  percent  per  month  or  24  8 
percent  per  annum.  This  loan  ran  for  only 
30  days  and  the  borrower  was  required  to 
repay  $108  07.  This  time  the  bank  itemized 
Its  charges  thus: 

Interest    and    discount $1.00 

Investigation     fee 2.00 

Insurance     charges 2.29 

Bank  service   fee 2.78 

ToUl 8.07 

The  actual  rate  of  charge  on  this  loan  was 
96  8  percent  per  annum. 

A   SAVINGS-LOAN   PLAN  IS   23  4    PERCENT 

One  method  of  lending  carried  on  by  a 
large  far  western  bank  takes  advantage  of 
the  well-known  repayment  habits  of  bor- 
rowers so  as  to  create  tuo  Illusions  at  the 
same  time.  It  appears  to  foster  thrift  and 
also  to  Involve  a  very  low  Interest  charge. 
To  Illustrate  the  method,  assume  a  person 
needs  to  borrow  $100.  The  applicant  la  en- 
couraged to  undertake  the  accumulation  of 
another  $100  as  a  savings  fund  He  is  In- 
duced to  sign  a  note  for  $212.  of  which  $12 
Is  the  banks  charge  at  the  rate  of  $6  per 
$100.  The  note  calls  for  12  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $17  67  He  receives  $100.  His 
payments  for  the  first  6  months.  If  made  In 
full,  will  aggregate  $106.02  and  repay  the 
advance  by  the  bank  plu.s  half  of  the  charge. 
His  pa>'ments  for  the  last  6  months.  If  made, 
would  be  savings  deposits. 

On  account  of  the  demonstrable  tendency 
of  borrowers  to  renew  before  their  loans  have 
been  paid  In  full,  the  percentage  of  borrowers 
who  will  complete  the  first  six  payments  prior 
to  a  renewal  will  not  be  impressive.  And  the 
number  who  will  go  on  and  make  payments 
into  the  "savings  account"  fund  will  be  much 
smaller.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  in 
the  cases  when  the  savings  payments  are  all 
made  on  time,  a  $5  refund  will  be  returned 
to  the  borrower,  so  that  he  actually  pays 
only  $1  for  the  privilege  of  depositing  $100. 
This  recalls  the  story  of  the  old  colored  man 
who  tried  to  withdraw  a  deposit  made  20 
years  before  in  a  mutual  "benefit"  fund  and 
who  was  greatly  surprised  when  informed 
"the  interest  done  'ef  the  deposit  all  up." 

Under  this  savings-loan  plan  when  the  bor- 
rower pays  out  exactly  on  schedule,  he  has 
given  the  bank  $7  and  has  had  the  use  of 
approximately  $50  for  half  a  year.  This 
charge  is  at  the  annual  rate  of  23.4  percent. 
And  the  charge  may  be  substantially  higher 
if  the  borrower  becomes  delinquent  in  mak- 
ing any  of  his  "thrift"  payments  for  he  will 
thereby  lose  the  right  to  the  $5  rebate.  The 
discount-plus  system  permits  and  invites 
such  plans. 

THE    DISCOUNT-PLUS    METHOD    MAKES    SHOPPING 
FOR  CREDTT  DimCULT 

The  discount-plus  method  hampers  the 
borrower  in  his  efforts  to  compare  the  charges 
of  different  lenders.  It  Impedes  competition. 
It  will  ultimately  compel  all  lending  agencies 
to  use  discounts  unless  some  order  can  be 
substituted  for  the  present  chaos. 

The  one  method  which  forces  lenders  to 
quote  comparable  rates  Is  simple  Interest  on 
unpaid  balances.  This  method  avoids  the 
necessity  for  refunds  In  the  event  of  pre- 
payment. It  permits  the  collection  of  addi- 
tional earned  charges  in  the  event  the  bor- 
rower is  delinquent  in  the  making  of  prin- 
cipal payments.  The  aggregate  charge  is 
automatically  varied  to  fit  the  paying  habits 
of  the  individual  borrower.     The   discount 


method,  plus  fees,  fines  and  failure  to  make 
full  rebates  In  the  event  of  prepayment,  has 
no  such  merits.  For  example,  if  the  loan  is 
prepaid  the  borrower  will  be  penalized  un- 
less a  full  rebate  is  made  of  unearned  inter- 
est; and  if  the  borrower  is  delinquent  It  is 
necessary  to  impose  fees,  fines,  or  penalties. 
Unless  these  fines  exactly  equal  the  amount 
of  Interest  which  would  be  due  on  the  delin- 
quent installments,  they  serve  to  distort  the 
amount  of  the  contractual  rate. 

The  simple  Interest  method,  because  it 
enables  the  borrower  to  distinguish  the  least 
costly  source  of  credit  open  to  him,  helps 
the  competitive  system  to  function  and 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  benefits  of  free  en- 
terprise. The  discount-plus  method,  tend- 
ing toward  disorder  and  concealment  of 
rates,  calls  for  unnecessarily  stringent  or  un- 
wise regulatory  measures. 

THE  DISCOUNT-PLUS  METHOD  LACKS  FXEXIBIUTT 

Tliere  Is  another  reason  why  the  discount- 
plus  method  is  not  appropriate  to  consumer 
credit.  Unlike  a  commercial  enterprise  in 
which  debt  payment  commitments  can  be 
provided  for  on  a  sinking  fund  basis,  an 
individual  of  limited  means  must  depend  for 
his  capacity  to  repay  upon  his  weekly  or 
monthly  earnings.  This  necessitates  fre- 
quent payments.  To  the  extent  that  his 
earnings  fluctuate  or  there  is  an  unexpected 
emergency,  his  capacity  to  make  repayments 
on  schedule  may  be  affected.  This  often 
necessitates  additional  borrowing  before  the 
original  loan  is  fully  repaid.  Also,  because 
of  the  frequency  of  the  payments  and  the 
fact  that  the  borrower  is  employed  through- 
out the  business  day,  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  not  the  effort  to  make  pay- 
ments on  the  exact  day  they  are  due  as  in 
the  case  of  commercial  loans.  Rather,  the 
borrower  treats  the  account  much  as  he 
treats  his  obligation  to  pay  his  monthly 
store  bills.  He  does  not  consider  himEelf 
delinquent  If  he  makes  payment  within  a 
few  days  of  the  actual  maturity  dat«  for 
each  Installment.  Computing  Interest  upon 
unpaid  balances  for  the  actual  days  the 
money  Is  used  provides  a  much  more  flexible 
and  accurate  method  of  adjusting  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  such  a  borrower  than  does  a  sys- 
tem of  charge  based  upKJn  discounts  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time,  leaving  adjustme:its  to 
be  worked  out  through  rebates  in  thi;  case 
of  prepayment,  or  arbitrary  fines  in  the  case 
of  delinquency. 

Another  advantage  of  the  simple  icterest 
method  is  that  It  encourages  rapid  repay- 
ment. For  each  day  there  is  a  d?finite 
charge,  and  there  are  no  other  charges.  For 
every  day  that  the  borrower  anticipates  the 
due  date  he  saves  Just  that  much  money. 
Under  the  discount-plus  method,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  Its  fixed  initial  charg'js,  the 
borrower  who  repays  a  loan  before  it  Is  due 
Is,   In   effect,   penalized  for  his   promjjtness. 

BANKS    MUST    DECIDE 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  farslghted 
bankers  are  asking  whether  personal  loan 
departments  should  not  be  given  special 
legal  permission  to  charge  the  necessary  rate 
and  be  made  subject  to  regulation  having  as 
its  purpose  the  protection  of  small  borrow- 
ers. These  bankers  know  that  retaining  good 
will  depends  upon  everyday  operatlojis  and 
that  this  is  particularly  true  where  the  bank 
has  a  personal  loan  department. 

But  are  not  banks  already  regulated  suf- 
ficiently? Banks  are  regulated,  but  not  for 
the  protection  of  borrowers.  Until  the  past 
few  years,  when  bankers  opened  p'jrsonal 
loan  departments,  there  was  no  need  to 
protect  bank's  borrowers  because  commercial 
borrowers  are  usually  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. Present  laws  applicable  to  barks,  in- 
cluding usury  laws,  do  not  protect  borrow- 
ers of  the  type  that  use  the  personal  loan 
departments  any  more  than  formerly  they 
protected  the  customers  who  patronized  the 


unregulated  lenders.  Usury  laws  merely  add 
another  rule  to  the  law  of  contracts.  They 
are  of  value  to  a  borrower  only  when  he  is 
economically  able  to  protect  himself  in 
court.  This  system  Is  adequate  as  long  as 
bank  customers  have  the  means  to  assert 
their  rights,  but  the  p>erson  who  has  to  bor- 
row small  sums  to  pay  current  bills  lacks  the 
means  or  time  to  assert  his  rights. 

BANKS    AND    LEGISLATION 

In  seeking  a  solution,  bankers  may  well 
consider  the  parallel  between  their  problem 
and  what  was  our  problem  originally.  I.e.. 
archaic  interest  laws.  Two  avenues  of  relief 
seems  to  be  open.  One  is  to  tell  the  legisla- 
tures the  costs  of  conducting  this  new  busi- 
ness and  ask  for  the  privilege  of  charging 
a  rate  which  will  permit  banks  to  operate 
without  subterfuges.  The  other  is  to  en- 
courage legislators  and  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  rates  applicable  to  commercial  loans 
are  suflQclent  for  small  Installment  loans  and 
to  attempt  to  legalize  the  discount-plus 
method   for  such   loans. 

The  passage  of  legislation  which  legalizes 
the  discount-plus  method  does  not  prevent 
extremely  high  rates  being  charged,  nor  does 
it  prevent  deception  or  exploitation  of  bor- 
rowers. Under  such  laws  the  opportunities 
to  bring  banks  into  disrepute  remain,  par- 
ticularly because  people  in  the  lower  income 
bracket  are  concerned. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  the  public  will  pay  a  necessary  price 
for  a  service,  but  the  public  does  not  like  to 
be  deceived.  The  extent  of  the  business  un- 
der the  rates  provided  In  the  small  loan 
laws  has  been  referred  to  previously.  State 
and  Federal  credit  union  laws  provide  na- 
tionwide programs  for  supplying  credit  to 
small  iKjrrowers.  The  method  of  rate  state- 
ment required  by  these  laws  is  simple  inter- 
est on  unpaid  balances.  Borrowers  will 
not  balk  at  paying  to  banks  1  percent  or 
I'z  percent  per  month  (12  percent  or  18  per- 
cent per  year),  but  the  public  Is  certain  to 
feel  cheated  when  it  finds  out  that  It  is  pay- 
ing 18  percent,  or  28  percent  or  38  percent 
or  more,  under  the  guise  of  6  percent  or 
some  other  apparently   low   rate. 

REGULATION    BRINGS    SUPPORT 

One  of  the  benefits  of  a  candid  rate  state- 
ment is  the  need  to  discuss  and  Justify  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion  one's  btisiness 
practices.  This  wholesome  activity  wins 
friends  and  support.  Practically  all  State 
officials,  social  and  clvlc-minded  people,  and 
the  editorial  p>olicles  of  countless  news- 
papers favor  a  simple  and  straightforward 
quotation  of  rates  of  charge  on  Installment 
loans.  These  men  and  agencies  voice  the 
conviction  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  lender  only  as  a  necessary  source  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  small  borrowers. 

A  few  licensed  lenders  are  advocating  a 
return  to  the  old  discount  and  fee  method, 
not  because  they  plan  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
loans  to  borrowers  but  because  such  a 
reversal  would  appear  to  reduce  charges. 
These  men  say.  "Do  not  meddle."  In  reality 
they  are  meddling  with  a  social  policy  which 
Is  supported  by  the  opinion-molding  force 
of  the  public  and  has  behind  it  25  years  of 
successful  operating  experience.  The  great 
majority  of  personal  finance  companies  are 
solidly  behind  the  simple  Interest  method. 

The  thinking  which  has  molded  the  events 
of  the  past  25  years  in  this  small  Installment 
loan  business  should  not  be  Ignored.  Laws 
with  candid  and  high-rate  provisions  could 
never  have  been  adopted  by  the  States  which 
have  approximately  75  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  without  the  support  of 
leaders  who  have  no  commercial  Interest  in 
the  problem. 

On  the  negative  side,  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  failure  to  face  the  fact  that  a 
higher  rate  of  charge  is  needed  to  run  a  per- 
sonal loan  department  than  the  rates  fixed 
in   the  usury   laws   is   this:    whec    the   best 
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bankers  are  willing  to  compromise,  the  less 
responsible  elements  have  an  excuse  for  their 
practices.  Unless  there  Is  a  special  law  per- 
mitting banks  to  charge  a  higher  rate,  prac- 
tically every  Installment  loan  at  5  percent 
discount  or  more  violates  the  law.  It  may 
not  be  a  serious  or  extortionate  violation,  but 
when  the  first  step  across  the  line  of  legality 
is  taken  It  is  easy  to  take  succeeding  ones. 
The  least  ethical  operator  Is  likely  in  the 
long  run  to  set  the  standard  for  the  entire 
business  as  competition  forces  others  down  to 
bis  level. 

TO    SXM    UP 

All  consumer-lending  agencies  are  face  to 
face  with  the  same  problem.  The  first  con- 
cern of  legislators  will  continue  to  be  bor- 
rowers, not  lenders.  They  will  prescribe  the 
method  of  computing  and  advertising 
charges  which  seems  to  them  best  for  bor- 
rowers They  will  not  find  one  method  best 
for  bank  borrowers  and  a  totally  different 
method  best  for  other  borrowers.  Even- 
tually, all  consumer-lenders  have  to  operate 
the  same  way:  they  will  use  either  the  dis- 
count-plus method  or  the  simple-interest 
method.  If  the  law  does  not  require  the 
latter  of  ail  such  lenders,  unbridled  com- 
petition will  force  all  to  the  former  method. 

The  discount-plus  method  Is  not  adapted 
to  installment  loans.  It  has  long  since  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  It  has  been  re- 
jected by  agencies  whose  sole  objective  is 
consvimer  protection.  These  agencies  have 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  consistently  urged 
the  use  of  the  simple-interest  method. 

The  discount-plus  method  conceals  the 
true  rate,  whereas  the  other  method  reveals 
it  by  the  clearest  method  known  to  elemen- 
tary arithmetic.  It  tells  the  consumer  ex- 
actly how  expensive  small  loans  are,  and 
tends  to  disco'orage  unnecessary  borrowing. 
One  method  hinders  while  the  otlier  faclU- 
t.ites  intelligent  shopping  for  credit.  One 
obstructs  while  the  other  promotes  clean 
c  )mpetitlon  One  weakens  while  the  other 
strengthens  our  system  cf  free  enterprise. 

The  discount-plus  method,  as  shown  by 
the  cases  cited  above,  ofjens  the  way  to  nu- 
merous abuses,  ail  at  the  expense  of  the 
borrower.  There  will  always  be  lending 
agencies  which  are  willing  to  deceive  the 
small  borrower,  though  these  arc  in  the  dis- 
tinct minority.  It  Is  time  the  others  united 
to  obtain,  on  their  own  initiative,  the  per- 
missive and  regulatory  laws  which  are  best 
for  small,  installment  borrowers  and  hence 
In  the  long  run  are  best  for  the  lending 
agencies  which  want  to  operate  under  clean 
competition  and  in  the  ptiblic  Interest. 


iFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.   15,   1960] 

I      CONSXTMEES  H-WE   RIGHT  TO   KNOW 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

If  consumers  acted  like  consumers,  they'd 
be  solidly  behind  the  truth -in-Installment- 
lending  bill  of  Senator  Padx  H.  Douglas, 
Dem-ocrat  of  Illinois.  And  that  would  mean, 
since  everyone  in  the  United  States  Is  a  con- 
sumer, that  the  bill  would  have  100  percent 
support.     But  It  doesn't. 

Consumers  are  also  producers,  sellers,  and 
lenders.  As  money  makers,  many  don't  like 
the  Dou£;Ia«  bill.  A  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association  says 
that  "present  practices  of  legitimate  mer- 
chants adequately  Inform  the  consumer  of 
the  cost  of  retail  credit  service." 

Dr  Theodore  O.  Beckman,  an  Ohio  State 
University  professor  and  a  consultant  to 
NRMA.  feels  that  "hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  business  enterprises"  would  be  sub- 
jected to  regulations  which  "probably  can- 
not be  enforced." 

Dr  Albert  Harlng.  of  Indiana  University, 
argues  that  State  disclostu^  laws  provide 
enough  protection.  Prof.  Haring  is  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Nauonai  Retail  Furniture  As- 
sociation. 


OPPOSmOM  TSN  T   CLEAB 

"William  J.  Cheyney,  of  the  National  Poun- 
datlon  for  Consumer  Credit,  an  education 
foundation  supported  by  finance  companies 
and  merchants,  declares  that  for  "every 
fraudulent  transaction  the  bill  might  pre- 
vent, it  would  kill  a  hundred  perfectly  sound 
sales." 

Yet,  according  to  Senator  Dottglas,  the  de- 
sirability of  telling  customers  what  they  pay 
for  credit — what  they  really  pay — has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commls^on,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Treasury  (with  which 
Senator  Douglas  has  been  feuding  over  In- 
terest rates),  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  opposition  doesn't  come  throtigh  clear. 
If  present  practices  of  most  merchants  "ade- 
quately inform  "  cxistomers,  why  should 
legitimate  retailers  object  to  a  Federal  law 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  Interest  costs? 
If.  as  Dr.  Haring  says,  the  State  laws  provide 
protection,  then  why  not  a  Federal  law  which 
would  "bridge  over"  differences  among 
States? 

Senator  Douglas  does  not  want  to  regulate 
consumer  credit.  He  docs  not  want  to  stop 
credit  sales.  He  does  not  want  to  limit 
charges. 

The  bill  would  require  Installment  lenders, 
mortgage  lenders,  personal  loan  finance  com- 
panies, and  banks  to  do  two  things.  First, 
show  the  cost  of  credit  in  dollars.  Second, 
state  the  simple-Interest  cost — the  rate. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Herbert  E.  Cheever, 
vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  dramatized  the  need  for 
such  legislation  with  an  example  taken  from 
his  file  of  experiences: 

A  man  bought  a  car  and  needed  to  Cnance 
$1,500.  The  debt  was  to  be  repaid  In  12 
monthly  Installments.  The  customer  asked, 
"How  much  Interest?"  He  was  told.  "6  per- 
cent straight." 

WANTS    BOKROWER    TO    KNOW 

"How  much  Interest  does  the  man  actually 
pay?"  Cheever  asked  the  committee.  "The 
answer  is  $90,  or  6  percent  of  the  entire 
amount  borrowed.  Yet,  when  he  was  down 
to  the  last  month,  he  owed  only  $125.  and  was 
still  paying  interest  on  the  entire  original 
amount  borrowed.  He  thought  he  was  bor- 
rowing at  6  p>ercent,  when  the  truth  Is  It  was 
nearly  12  percent  simple  interest." 

Under  the  Douglas  bill,  the  automobile 
dealer  or  the  lender  would  be  required  to  state 
that  the  money  Interest  was  $90  and  the 
percent  116  percent.  Cheever  is  all  for  that. 
So  am  I.    And  so  ought  most  consumers. 

Often  you  read:  "Money — only  I'-j  percent 
per  month."  Or,  perhaps  It  will  be  "2'i  per- 
cent per  month." 

To  get  the  simple  Interest,  multiply  2>2 
percent  by  12  and  you  get  30  percent  per 
annum.  The  2'/2  percent  per  month  is  a 
minlattulzatlon. 

Senator  Douglas  Is  not  moralizing  on 
whether  Interest  charges  are  high,  low.  legal, 
or  proper.  He  merely  wants  the  borrower  to 
know  what  he's  paying  so  that  he  can  make 
a  rational  business  decision: 

Should  he  defer  purchasing  and  save  In 
order  to  avoid  Interest  charges?  Should  he 
take  money  out  of  the  savings  bank?  Where 
will  he  get  the  best  deal — from  a  bank,  a 
loan  company,  or  tds  auto  dealer?  He  can 
compare. 

Businessmen  and  lenders  who  talk  up  the 
competitive  free  enterprise  Bystem,  ought 
not  object  to  that. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Apr.  1,  1980] 

Bank  Barks  Costs  of  CREDrr  BuTiiiO 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Let's  say   you   borrow   $100,   agree  to  pay 

it  back  in  12  monthly  instalUnenta  and  to 


pay  $<J  as  Interest  In  advance  to  the  lender. 
Are  you  really  paying  6-percent  Interest  for 
your  loan? 

No.  Your  true  annual  Interest  rate  Is  more 
than  llVi  percent,  or  almost  double  the  ap- 
parent cost  of  yoiir  loan.  Par  the  key  fact 
is  that  you're  paying  off  half  the  $100  In  6 
months,  you  have  the  use  of  only  an  average 
of  around  $50  for  the  full  year,  and  yet  you 
paid  th?  $6  In  advance.  As  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank,  one  of  New  York's  and  the  Na- 
tion's top  savings  banks.  Is  now  pounding 
home  to  New  Yorkers: 

"The  true  annual  Interest  on  a  loan,  large 
or  small,  that  you  pay  off  in  equal  periodical 
Installments  Is  roughly  double  the  rate 
quoted,  as  the  yearly  finance  charge,  de- 
ducted In  advance  This  Is  true,  no  matter 
how  much  or  little  the  quoted  rate  may 
be   •   •    •   " 

Lets  say  you  arranTe  a  financing  deal 
under  which  you  pay  the  lender  2  percent 
a  month,  computed  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
Is  that  monthly  charge  as  minor  as  It  seems? 

No.  For  the  key  fact  Is  that  you're  paying 
a  monthly  interest,  and  2  percent  a  month  Is 
24  percent  a  j-ear,  1 '-i  percent  a  month  is  18 
percent  a  year.  2"^  percent  a  month  Is  30 
percent  a  year.  And  this  Is  true,  emphasizes 
the  Bowery,  In  any  language. 

Let's  say  you  borrow  $100  for  a  year,  agree 
to  pay  6-pcrccnt  Interest,  and  at  the  end  of 
12  months  pay  back  $106.  Is  your  rate  also 
more  than   It  appears? 

No.  The  extra  $8  you  pay  on  this  so- 
called  nonlnstallment  personal  loan  Is  true 
Interest  at  6  percent  a  year. 

Or  let's  say  you  arrange  for  a  $20,000 
mortgage  loan,  agree  to  pay  6  percent  a 
year  In  monthly  Installments  of  $129  for  25 
years.  Is  your  charge  bigger  than  6  percent 
too? 

No.  Even  though  you  are  paying  off  In 
monthly  Installments,  yoti  are  paying  a  true 
annual  interest  rate.  In  the  early  years  of 
your  mortgage,  most  of  yotir  payments  go 
for  interest,  but  as  your  loan  nears  ma- 
turity, most  of  your  pajrmenta  go  to  princi- 
pal and  less  to  interest. 

The  126-year-old  Bowery  Savings  Bank  Is 
currently  carrying  on  a  major  advertising 
campaign  to  spur  savings,  and  as  one  of  Its 
selling  points  for  savings  It  Is  explaining 
what  various  types  of  loans  cost. 

"The  response  haa  been  startling."  said 
Earl  B  Schwulst,  president  of  the  Bowery 
Sehwulst  Is  astonished  at  the  volume  of 
thank-you  letters  that  are  pouring  into  the 
bank  particularly  from  sxich  professionals 
as  physicians  and  college  teachers.  Typical 
comments  were,  "It's  about  time  someone 
gave  us  a  sensible  lesson  on  Installment 
charges.  •  •  •  You  will  be  pressured  to 
cease  and  desist,  but  don't." 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Democrat  of 
Illinois,  chairman  cf  a  Senate  Banking  Sub- 
committee, Is  pushing  for  legislation  to  re- 
quire full  disclosure  of  all  charges  on  con- 
stjmer  loans. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  will  be  held  through- 
out next  week  In  Washington,  the  bill's 
objective  has  powerful  backing,  and  even  If 
It  doesn't  become  law  this  year.  Its  existence 
Indicates  the  trend  of  thinking. 


(Prom  the  De&eret  News.  Apr.  12,  1960J 
TxusT    NrvzR   Hukt   Business 

Congressmen  who  will  be  lining  themselves 
up  soon  on  one  side  or  another  of  a  proposed 
"credit  labeling"  plan  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  results  of  another  controversial, 
somewhat  similar  law  on  automobile  pricing. 

The  "credit  label"  bill,  backed  chlefiy  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  would  re- 
quire lenders  to  tell  borrowers  exactly  what 
a  loan  would  cost.  It  would  apply  whether 
the  loan  Involved  a  carrying  charge  on  a 
charge  account  or  a  mortgage  on  a  hoiise  or 
anything  in  between. 
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The  effect  of  such  a  law  Is  outlined  In 
a  few  examples  given  by  the  magazine  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

The  present  car  buyer  who  borrows  $1,800. 
for  example,  might  be  told  he  would  pay 
$59.22  a  month  for  36  months.  Including  6 
percent  a  year  Interest.  Under  the  proposed 
Federal  law,  the  costs  might  be  outlined  this 
way:  Investigation  fee.  $8;  total  Interest. 
$324.  representing  12  percent  annually  on  the 
declining  balance. 

Or  the  buyer  of  a  TV  set  with  $180  unpaid 
balance  might  be  told  at  present  his  pay- 
ments would  l)e  $11.30  a  month  for  18 
montlis.  Including  carrying  charges.  The 
new  law  would  require  a  statement  some- 
thing like  this:  Total  Interest.  $23.40 — a 
16.4  percent  annual  rate  on  the  declining 
balance. 

Or  on  a  personal  loan  of  $600,  the  lender, 
under  present  practice  may  deduct  $10  for 
life  Insurance  and  ask  repayment  at  the  rate 
of  $37.53  a  month  for  20  months.  Under  the 
new  law,  the  statement  would  be:  Total  In- 
terest. $160.60 — an  annual  rate  of  31.1  per- 
cent on  the  declining  balance. 

Those  examples  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  credit  structure  that  has  come  to  play 
such  a  dominant  place  in  our  economy.  The 
effect  of  spelling  out  exactly  the  costs  In- 
volved In  credit  are  rather  obvious.  Cer- 
tainly such  knowledge  would  make  many 
persons  much  more  careful  about  getting  In 
over  their  heads. 

Senator  Douglas  says  his  mall  Is  running 
5  to  1  In  favor  of  the  bill.  But  opposition 
can  be  expected  from  the  money  lenders, 
certainly,  and  perhaps  also  from  some  busi- 
nesses who  might  believe  curtailing  of  credit 
would  cut  their  sales  volume. 

To  these  busInesEmen.  two  observations 
might  be  pertinent. 

First,  It  is  not  hard  to  recall  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  many  automobile  dealers  to 
the  bill  a  few  years  ago  requiring  dealers 
to  list  the  exact  price  of  automobiles  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  cost  of  extras.  The 
bill  was  Intended  to  prevent  such  abuses  as 
price  packing  In  which  the  new  car  price 
was  Jacked  up  and  the  buyer  then  given 
what  seemed  an  exorbitant  trade  In  on  his 
old  car. 

After  a  couple  of  years  of  operation  under 
the  labeling  law.  the  auto  industry  seems 
universally  persuaded  It  has  helped  strength- 
en and  stabilize  sales.  It  has  built  public 
confidence  and  trust  in  auto  dealers,  and  we 
know  of  no  Instance  In  which  confidence 
and  tru.st  has  hurt  a  buFlness. 

The  second  consideration  for  retailers  to 
ponder  In  respect  to  credit  labeling  Is  the 
extent  to  which  credit  costs  drain  off  the 
public's  real  purchasing  power.  If  more  peo- 
ple, fully  aware  of  the  costs  of  credit,  de- 
termine to  save  more  diligently — at  Inter- 
est— until  they  can  pay  all  or  a  bigger  part 
of  the  cost  of  their  purchases,  the  result  ulti- 
mately will  be  more  purchasing  power  and 
a  stronger  economy. 

The  credit  labeling  bill  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  useful  concept. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  12.  19601 
A  Price  Tag  on  Iwstallment  Credit 

"Interest  Is  the  rent  you  pay  for  the  use 
of  borrowed  money."  This.  In  effect.  Is  the 
way  some  of  the  writers  on  economics  put 
the  subject. 

A  few  years  ago  many  people  In  America 
did  not  seem  to  care  how  much  Interest  they 
were  paying  so  long  as  they  could  get  a  car, 
a  television,  a  fur  coat,  or  a  trip  to  Europe 
on  "time."  They  wanted  only  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  down  payment  and  the 
monthly  Installments. 

Today  that  mood  seems  to  be  changing. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  Installment  pur- 
chases and  finance  company  personal  loans 
there    have    come     revolving    credit    plans. 


budget  accounts,  and  other  Innovations. 
Faced  with  these,  the  consumer  begins  to 
wonder  Just  how  much  he  is  paying  for 
credit. 

William  McC.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  endorsed  the  gen- 
eral pKJilcy  of  a  bill  In  Congress  by  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas  to  require  full  and  clear 
disclosure  of   consumer   credit  costs. 

If  a  finance  charge  Is  figured  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  amount  borrowed,  when  re- 
payment Is  In  regular  Installments,  the 
actual  rate  on  unpaid  balances  is  almost 
twice  as  great  as  that  stated.  If  the  dis- 
count Is  collected  In  advance,  the  rate  Is 
still  further  "upped."  Or  If  a  loan  rate  Is 
2  percent  a  month,  not  every  borrower  stops 
to  think  that  this  amounts  to  24  percent  a 
year. 

The  Bowery  Savings  Bank  In  New  York 
bos  received  widespread  expressions  of 
thanks  for  explaining  these  points  in  an 
advertising  campaign.  The  most  effective 
legislation  probably  would  be  to  require 
interest  charges  to  be  stated  as  an  annual 
rate  on  unpaid  balances. 

Mr.  Martin  makes  the  reservation  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  not  like  the 
task  of  policing  such  a  statute  but  that  this 
might  better  be  delegated  to  regular  law 
enforcement  agencies.  In  fact,  some  States 
have  such  laws,  and  It  would  appear  that 
States  are  the  most  logical  administering 
authorities,  with  Federal  legislation  In  a 
supporting  role. 


[Prom   the   Pittsburgh  Press,   Feb.  28.   19601 

Washington  Calling:   A  Weekly  Sizeup  by 

the  Capital  Stafp  or  the  Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers 

Washington.  February  27. — Congress  may 
act  to  protect  consximers  from  being  gouged 
on  finance  charges. 

Ready-money  Industry's  In  an  uproar  over 
proposed  legislation,  designed  to  let  borrow- 
ers or  buyers  on  credit  know  Jtist  what  It's 
costing  them. 

It  would  require  lenders.  Installment  deal- 
ers, to  provide  written  information  on: 

Total  amount  of  finance  charges  to  be  paid 
over  life  of  a  loan  or  installment  credit. 

True  annual  rate  of  Interest  figured  on 
declining  balances. 

Labeling  bill  Is  sponsored  by  Senator  Paul 
Douglas.  Illinois  Democrat.  Senate  Bank- 
ing Subcommittee  starts  hearings  March  15. 

Finance  Industry  warns  privately  the  bill 
would  discourage  consumer  buying — affect 
the  economy.  But  the  lenders  don't  want  to 
oppose  It  opjenly;  think  they  would  be  ac- 
cused of  wanting  to  cover  up  exorbitant 
finance  charges.  They  will  probably  fall  back 
on  States  rights,  say  It  Is  no  Job  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Counting  mortgages,  personal  loans,  and 
Installment  buying,  credit  now  outstanding 
totals  $180  million. 

Douglas  subcommittee  has  a  file  of  hor- 
ror cases,  may  spread  them  on  the  record. 
If  finance  Industry  bucks  the  labeling  bill 
too  hard. 

It  win  point  out  that  United  States  had 
100.000  bankruptcies  last  year;  that  80  per- 
cent were  cases  where  Individuals  got  In  over 
their  heads  through  credit  buying. 


[Prom   the   Northern    Virginia   Sun,   Apr.   5. 
1960] 

To    Curb    HmoEN    Interest    Charges — Full 
Di.scLOSLTiE  Bill 

Hearings  are  now  going  on  in  the  Senate 
on  a  bill  that  should  be  welcomed  to  lenders 
and  borrowers  alike. 

Sponsored  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of 
Illinois  and  others,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  require  that  financing  charges  be  clearly 
and  accurately  explained  to  the  borrower, 
so  that  he  Is  fully  aware  of  Just  what  he 
Is  paying  for,  and  how  much. 


There  are  several  kinds  of  misleading  prac- 
tices that  Senator  Douglas  and  his  colleagues 
are  trying  to  curb.  For  example,  frequently 
no  Interest  rate  is  quoted  at  all— the  buyer 
of  an  article  Is  simply  told  that  he  will  only 
have  to  pay  $10  down  and  $10  a  month,  with- 
out any  mention  at  all  of  how  much  he  will 
have  to  pay  In  Interest  charges.  Such  a  de- 
vice can  be  used  to  conceal  exorbitant 
financing  charges. 

MONTHLY  VERSUS  ANNUAL  RATE 

Another  device  very  misleading  to  many 
borrowers  is  the  quotation  of  a  monthly, 
rather  than  an  annual  rate  of  interest.  For 
example,  a  borrower  may  be  told  by  un- 
scrupulous lenders  that  he  can  borrow  money 
"at  1  percent."  This  sounds  a  great  deal 
less  than  the  5  or  6  percent  the  bank  may 
have  mentioned.  What  the  borrower  does 
not  know  Is  that  this  Is  1  percent  a  month — 
or  12  percent  a  year — more  than  twice  what 
the  bank  has  quoted.  Local  bankers  have 
said  that  borrowers  have  actually  come  in 
and  complained  that  they  have  be<n  quoted 
much  lower  borrowing  rates  by  other  wotild- 
be  lenders. 

Another  deceptive  device  Is  the  quotation, 
on  a  loan  tliat  Is  to  be  repaid  in  install- 
ments, of  a  flat  Interest  charge  rather  than 
quoting  an  Interest  rate  on  the  unpnld  bal- 
ance. For  example,  someone  may  borrow 
$1,200.  to  be  paid  back  In  monthly  install- 
ments of  $100  over  a  year's  time,  with  a 
quotation  of  a  "6  percent  interest  charge" — • 
or  $72.  Such  a  charge  would  be  Justified  If 
the  borrower  were  going  to  have  the  use 
of  the  entire  $1,200  during  the  entire  year, 
repaying  the  entire  amount  at  the  end  of 
12  months.  But  if  he  is  going  to  repay  it  in 
installments,  he  has  the  use  of  less  and  less 
of  the  $1,200  as  time  goes  on.  But  still,  he 
goes  on  paying  6  percent  on  the  entire 
amount  of  the  loan.  Actually,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  interest  rate  on  the 
money  of  which  the  borrower  actually  has 
the  use  Is  nearly  twice  the  figure  he  has  been 
quoted — almost   12   percent. 

INFORMATIVE.    NOT    FROHIBlTrVE 

WTiile  the  Douglas  bill  would  not  prohibit 
such  practices,  it  would  require  that  they 
be  pointed  out  to  the  borrower  In  a  clear 
way.  The  philosophy  of  this  bill  Is  similar 
to  that  embodied  in  the  recent  measure  re- 
quiring the  manufacturer's  list  price  to  be 
clearly  designated  on  new  automobiles. 
This  does  not  prevent  the  dealer  from  dis- 
counting the  price  or  making  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  buyer  he  may  see  fit.  It 
merely  requires  full  disclosure  so  that  the 
buyer  knows  what  the  proper  price  Is. 

"The  Importance  of  the  Douglas  bill  Is 
growing  every  year.  Total  Installment  debt 
now  stands  at  $39.5  billion,  and  nonlnstall- 
ment debt  another  $12  5  billion,  so  that  total 
consumer  credit  now  amounts  to  $52  billion 
each  year. 

It  would  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  both 
the  borrower  and  the  reputable  lender  that 
a  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  Douglas  proposal 
be  passed. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  28,  19601 

How  Inland  Aids  "Credit  Trap  "  Victims 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

Joe  B..  one  of  thousands  of  Chicago  em- 
ployees caught  in  the  Illinois  credit  trap, 
agreed  to  pay  $446.80  In  Installments  for 
household   furnishings. 

After  2  years  of  payments  he  still  owed 
$254.  and  when  he  defaulted  on  a  payment, 
his  wages  as  a  worker  In  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.  plant  were  garnished.  During  the  next 
2  years  12  other  garnishment  actions  were 
brought  against  him. 

At  that  time  his  debt  should  have  been 
paid  In  full.  In.stead.  the  creditor  main- 
tained that  the  $254  paid  only  covered  costs 
and  that  Joe  still  owed  $254. 
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This  case,  and  scores  like  It.  tiirned  up 
when  Inland  launched  an  investigation.  It 
convinced  the  company  that  action  had  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  victimization  of 
many  of  Its  22,000  employees. 

SET  UP  POLICING  SYSTEM 

The  steel  company  set  up  a  system  of 
policing  garnishments  that  has  cut  an  aver- 
age of  $200  each  from  the  claims  made  on 
thousands  of  Its  employees.  The  company 
found  that  about  90  percent  of  the  claims 
made  against  Its  employees  were  Inflated  In 
one  way  or  another.  Some  were  grossly  In- 
flated. 

At  a  recent  meeting  called  to  protest  the 
credit  abuses  that  led  to  the  suicide  of  one 
frantic  debtor,  business,  labor,  legal,  reli- 
gious, civic,  and  other  leaders  praised  the  In- 
land system.  If  It  were  widely  adopted  by 
industry,  the  groups  declared,  some  of  the 
worst  abuses  of  the  system  could  be  over- 
come. 

Inland's  first  inquiry  showing  widespread 
abuse  of  the  credit  laws  by  creditors  had  only 
scratched  the  surface,  the  company  found. 
When  it  set  up  an  oflQce  supervised  by  Doro- 
thy Lascoe,  and  began  a  careful  check,  the 
true  extent  of  the  problem  was  revealed. 

Employees  in  some  cases  were  dunned  into 
paying  debts  they  had  never  contracted. 
Cases  of  mistaken  Identity  were  not  infre- 
quent. 

Some  lawyers  were  charging  up  to  $12  in 
court  costs  for  each  garnishment.  Under 
the  1959  Illinois  Uiw  a  garnishment  action 
"catches  "  any  wages  the  company  owes  an 
employee  at  the  time  of  service  and  during 
the  next  7  days.  Everything  an  employee 
earns  during  this  limited  period,  with  the 
exemption  of  $45  a  week  and  tax  deductions, 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  creditor. 

The  creditor.  Mrs.  Lascoe  explained,  then 
files  a  new  garnishment,  if  the  debt  is  not 
paid.  Thus  one  garnishment  after  another 
is  brought. 

I  COSTS    EAT    UP    PAYMENTS 

One  employee  owed  $18746.  Successive 
garnishments  yielded  the  creditor  $7  each. 
But  each  time  a  Judgment  was  obtained  $6 
was  added  for  court  costs.  Thus  the  debt 
was  reduced  only  $1  at  a  time  and  there 
was  a  prospect  that  187  garnishments  would 
be  necessary  to  pay  off  the  Indebtedness. 

Some  even  went  deeper  In  debt.  One  em- 
ployee owed  $160.32.  On  each  garnishment 
the  creditor  obtained  $5  and  hit  the  em- 
ployee with  $6  ii-  court  cost  charges.  Thus 
each  time  he  paid,  this  employee  Increased 
his  indebtedness  $1 

Another  employee  had  returned  a  Jalopy 
only  a  few  hours  after  he  bought  it  and 
found  that  it  was  falling  to  pieces.  Never- 
theless he  was  forced  to  pay  for  years. 
Others  had  to  pay  long  after  the  merchan- 
dise they  purchased  was  repossessed,  and 
they  were  given  no  credit  for  what  they  had 
paid. 

Mrs.  Lascoe  and  the  company  lawyers  now 
examine  every  court  file.  The  normal  credi- 
tor practice  is  to  add  about  $100  in  financing 
charges  on  a  $200  purchase.  But  Mrs.  Las- 
coe says  other  charges  are  added  arbitrarily. 
Sometimes  $50  is  added;  sometimes  $100. 
Inland  protests  and  often  such  charges  are 
removed 

After  obtaining  an  opinion  from  the 
municipal  court.  Inland  now  allows  only 
$3.50  a  garnishment  for  co\irt  charges. 

NOTIFICATION    NOT    REQUIRED 

Mrs.  Lascoe  reached  into  the  day's  file.  An 
employee  had  gone  in  debt  $946  to  buy  a 
used  car.  To  this  an  attorney's  fee  of 
$127  10  had  been  added,  bringing  his  debt 
to  $1,073  For  about  2  years  he  paid  regu- 
larly and  reduced  the  debt  to  $599.72. 

Since  he  had  signed  a  "confession"  of  the 
debt,  when  he  quit  paying,  the  creditor  went 
into  court  and  obtained  a  Judgment  gar- 
nish^elng  his  wages  without  even  notifying 


him.  (No  notification  is  required  under  the 
Illinois  law.) 

Inland,  in  compliance  with  the  garnishee, 
paid  the  creditors  $64.37.  $29.64,  $59.80,  and 
$66  03  on  four  actions.  Another  $14  was  paid 
for  court  costs,  making  the  total  paid  the 
creditor  $233.84,  and  reducing  the  debt  to 
$365.88. 

Another  garnishment  was  filed,  and  Mrs. 
Lascoe  picked  up  the  record  on  her  examina- 
tion of  the  papers.  The  creditor  company 
still  claimed  $519.21. 

The  demands  and  legal  notices  arrive  In 
the  company's  offices  in  batches.  In  January 
there  were  260  garnishments  and  during  the 
year  Mrs.  Lascoe  estimates  there  will  be  more 
than  3.000. 

Over  a  5-year  period  49  garnishments  were 
brought  against  one  employee  to  collect  an 
original  debt  of  $538.  Inland,  In  contrast  to 
many  employers,  does  not  fire  for  multiple 
garnishments. 

Mrs  Lascoe  points  out  that  the  Indiana 
law  is  superior  to  that  of  Illinois.  Under 
that  law  no  more  than  10  percent  of  an  em- 
ployee's wages  have  to  be  paid  to  a  garnishee- 
liig  creditor,  and  once  the  creditor  obtains 
a  Judgment  it  stands  until  the  debt  is  paid. 
The  multiple  actions  produced  by  the  Illi- 
nois law  and  mounting  court  and  other 
charges  do  not  exist  In  Indiana. 

The  groups  brought  together  by  the 
Mayor's  Conunlttee  on  New  Residents  are 
planning  to  seek  amendment  of  the  Illinois 
law.  They  call  it  vicious  and  medieval. 
Committees  are  at  work  drawing  up 
proposals. 


(From  the  Indianapjolis  Times,  Mar  28.  1960 1 
Easy  Credit  Racket 

Laws  permitting  wages  to  be  garnlsheed 
are  the  fundamental  basis  for  tne  "easy 
credit"  outrages  being  revealed  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee 

Loose  construction  of  these  laws  makes 
possible  a  vicious  racket  which  Is  nation- 
wide, preying  on  the  poor  and  feeble  witted. 

Here's  how  it  works: 

The  gyp  credit  house  sells  to  the  victim  an 
item  which  may  be  priced  at  several  times 
its  real  value.  The  downpayment  often 
covers  the  actual  cost,  with  subsequent  pay- 
ments, if  any,  all  profit. 

If  the  victim  defaults  on  these  payments, 
his  pay  can  be  attached. 

As  an  instance  of  overpricing,  there  was 
the  case,  related  to  the  committee,  of  a  man 
whose  pay  was  garnlsheed  for  a  $30  blanket. 

Testimony  estimated  the  blanket  actually 
was  worth  $2.50. 

John  Kearny,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Committee  for  Pair  Credit  Practices,  blamed 
these  credit  rackets  plus  operation  of  gar- 
nishee laws  for  many  abandoned  families. 

The  fathers,  weakmlndedly,  contract  for 
more  "easy  payments"  than  they  can  pay. 
Their  pay  is  garnlsheed,  leaving  too  little 
even  to  buy  food  and  pay  rent.  The  fathers 
"desert"  their  families  so  that  they  can  col- 
lect welfare  payments  and  live. 

Before  a  suit  to  garnishee  pay  can  hold  In 
court,  the  creditor  should  have  to  prove  he 
had  investigated  and  found  the  spieclfled 
payments  were  within  the  means  of  the  per- 
son contracting  the  debt. 

Regulations  of  this  sort  would  tend  to 
collapse  the  "easy  credit '  racket  by  shutting 
off  the  revenue. 


[Prom   the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  20,   1961) 

FIGHTING  Inflation 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

The  savings  banks  are  at  long  last  meet- 
ing the  problem  of  Infiatlon  by  advertising 
against  it.  It  has  been  slow  going  because 
the  worst  phase  of  Inflation  is  excessive  debt, 
which  has  become  a  standard  American 
habit.  The  Federal  Government  is  In  debt; 
State  and  municipal  governments  are  In 
debt;    individuals   are   in   debt.     In   fact,   bo 


much  is  debt  encouraged  that  Interest  paid 
on  private  debt  can  be  deducted  as  a  business 
expense  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

The  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  has  been  publishing 
full-page  advertisement  against  Inflation. 
What  this  savings  bank  Is  advocating  Is  that 
folks  save  their  money  and  then  buy  what 
they  want  to  buy  for  cash  on  hand.  These 
advertisements  particularly  emphasize  that 
financing  costs  are  high.  The  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank  summarizes  its  philosophy  as 
follows: 

"1.  Ask  the  cash  price,  right  at  the  start, 
of  the  article  you  are  thinking  about.  Also 
add  up  the  total  of  all  the  payments  you 
will  be  reqvilred  to  make,  including  the 
downpayment.  If  you  purchased  on  time. 
Tlip  difference  is  the  extra  cost  to  you  for 
bu.     ig  on  credit. 

"2.  With  the  facts  straight.  It's  up  to  you 
to  decide.  Should  you  go  ahead  regardless, 
shop  for  the  best  financial  plan  you  can  find. 
Financing  costs  vary,  as  we  have  shown. 

"3  Deal  with  responsible  merchants  and 
lending  institutions.  Even  so,  it's  only  fair 
to  say  that  handling  charge  accounts  or 
small  loans  is  an  expensive  operation.  Some- 
one must  pay  for  credit  Investigations,  pa- 
perwork, collection,  and  other  costs.  Inevi- 
table losses" 

And  It  establishes  a  well-known  rule  of 
economics: 

"The  true  annual  Interest  on  a  loan, 
large  or  small,  that  you  pay  off  in  equal 
periodical  Installments  is  roughly  double  the 
rate  quoted  as  the  yearly  finance  charge,  de- 
ducted in  advance  This  Is  true,  no  matter 
how  much  or  little  the  quoted  rate  may  be." 

What  Is  important  In  this  discussion  is 
not  that  we  stop  buying  on  credit,  but  that 
the  borrower  should  know  exactly  what  he 
is  doing.  In  a  word,  excessive  debt  can  lead 
to  disaster,  both  Individually  and  nationally. 

There  la  another  side  to  this  picture. 
When  a  nation's  currency  is  depreciating  in 
value,  it  Is  sounder  to  buy  things  than  to 
hold  on  to  cash.  Thus,  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies. Government  bonds  and  savings  are  Im- 
periled by  inflation  because  It  reduces  the 
value  of  currency.  When  currency  loses 
value,  the  whole  people  is  Impoverished. 

Those  who  own  money  under  such  condi- 
tions, whether  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Invest  their  money  in  commodities  of  Intrin- 
sic value  such  as  diamonds,  paintings,  an- 
tique furniture,  or  they  ship  their  money  to 
foreign  countries  for  investment  or  savings. 

The  advertisement,  full  page,  of  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  means  much  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface  Obviously.  If  folks 
spend  more  than  they  earn,  they  will  always 
be  in  debt.  If  they  are  paying  usurious  In- 
terest rates,  and  18  percent  a  year  Is  usury 
in  any  language,  the  inflation  is  already 
beyond  control. 

Such  rates  are  unconscionable  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  no  matter  whether  they 
keep  goods  moving  or  not.  Our  flrst  problem 
Is  to  save  the  value  of  our  currency. 

Inflation  Is  a  frightful  curse  It  robs  each 
individual  who  purchases  goods.  It  also  robs 
even  if  goods  are  not  purchased.  It  can  only 
help  the  very  rich  who  can  cover  their  losses 
by  various  devices;  the  rest  must  suffer  from 
It.  The  savings  banks  advertisements  are 
the  first  realistic  attack  on  inflation. 


[Prom   the  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  Apr.    12. 

1960] 

Consumer  Needs  Help 

Paradoxically,  the  opponents  of  the  credit- 
labeling  bill  now  being  studied  by  a  Senate 
committee  appeared  to  be  bolstering  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  measure  would  require  all  establish- 
ments that  lend  money  or  finance  purchases 
on  an  installment  plan  or  deferred-payment 
basis  to  clearly  label  the  Interest  charges  so 
that  a  consumer  would  have  a  basis  of  know- 
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Ing  how  much  annual  Interest  charge  he  is 
pajrlng  For  example,  many  Interest  rates  are 
now  quoted  on  a  monthly  basis,  so  that  the 
borrower  thinks  he  Is  getting  a  bargain  for 
a  1  percent  rate.  Actually  a  1  percent 
monthly  rate  amounts  to  12  percent  a  year, 
and  a  1 V^  monthly  rate  amounts  to  18  per- 
cent a  year. 

In  arguing  against  the  credit-labeling 
measure,  William  J.  Cheney,  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit,  contends 
that  buyers  will  be  confused  and  frightened 
If  the  monthly  rates  now  quoted  by  many 
stores  are  converted  into  yearly  charges. 

Another  witness  argues  against  the  bill  on 
the  ground  that  small  retailers  would  be  put 
to  heavy  expense  In  computing  yearly  Interest 
charges  on  each  transaction.  When  the  wit- 
ness cited  an  example  of  the  gas  station 
owner,  who  sells  a  $20  battery  with  an  Inter- 
est charge  of  $2.  being  repaid  in  four  pay- 
ments of  $4  and  one  of  $6,  Senator  Bennett. 
of  Utah.  said.  "I  wrestled  with  that  one  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  came  up  with  three 
different  answers." 

If  Senator  Bennett  has  that  much  trouble 
figuring  out  what  the  true  Interest  charge 
Is.  how  Is  the  poor  consumer  to  be  able  to 
know  what  he  U  paying?  Surely,  trade  as- 
sociations could  prepare  simple  tables  that 
would  help  establishments  like  the  gas  sta- 
tion owner  compute  the  true  Interest  cost  on 
various  standard  sales.  But  who  is  there 
to  help  the  constmier? 

It  may  well  be.  as  Mr  Cheney  testified, 
that  the  consumer  will  be  confused  and 
frightened  If  he  finds  out  that  he  Is  paying 
18  percent  on  his  money  instead  of  l',a  F>er- 
cent.  But  Isn't  it  better  for  him  to  be  aware 
of  what  he  is  paying,  even  If  this  frightens 
him,  than  having  him  pay  a  hidden  charge 
of  which  he  Is  unaware? 


Interest  on  small  loans  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  statutes  of  other  States, 
but  it  can  be  and  is  being  evaded  by  the 
use  of  other  forms  of  charges  about  which 
the  buyer  Is  kept  In  Ignorance. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Apr.  22. 

1960] 

Daxk  Areas  in  Smalj.  Loans 

Some  woeful  Inadequacies  in  the  small 
loan  laws  of  Missouri  are  being  disclosed 
In  the  hearlnirs  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
Is  conducting  on  his  bill  to  require  full  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  in  consumer 
credit. 

John  L.  O'Brien,  president  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Greater  St  Louis,  told 
the  committee  Missouri  Is  among  the  26 
States  which  have  no  laws  requiring  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges.  In  consequence, 
he  said,  while  small  loans  are  available  In 
this  State  at  rates  as  low  as  8  percent  a  year 
to  borrowers  with  satisfactory  credit,  some 
unsuspecting  buyers  are  being  gouged  by 
automobile  finance  rates  that  "mount  Into 
hundreds  of  p)ercent"  In  simple  Interest. 

As  an  awful  example,  Mr.  O'Brien  told  of 
a  man  who  borrowed  $850  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  a  secondhand  car  at  a  total 
finance  charge  of  $517  over  a  4-year  period. 
Feeling  that  he  was  paying  too  much,  he 
obtained  loans  elsewhere  and  paid  off  his 
balance  after  2  weeks.  He  was  chrtirged  $140 
for  the  use  of  the  $850  for  14  days — or  about 
427  percent.  The  finance  company  had  al- 
ready paid  the  automobile  dealer  a  com- 
mission of  $105  for  the  business,  Mr.  O'Brien 
related. 

These  commissions  have  become  so  im- 
portant that,  according  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  they 
are  used  by  some  finance  companies  to  gain 
more  and  more  auto  dealer  business,  and 
often  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  on  the  year's  operations  to  the  auto 
dealer.  In  extreme  cases,  he  said,  an  un- 
scrupulous finance  company  will  agree  to 
rebate  to  an  unscrupulous  auto  dealer  all 
the  finance  charge  he  can  gouge  out  of  a 
customer  above  an  agreed-on  minimum. 

Plainly,  Missouri  needs  its  own  full-dis- 
closure law,  such  as  Illinois  already  poe- 
sessea.  to  supplement  whatever  legislation 
on  the  subject  may  be  enacted  at  the  na- 
tional level.     This  State  has  a  law  limiting 


[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  29.  1960] 
The  States  Shirk  Another  Dttty 
Strong  support  Is  developing  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  bill  sjxjnsored  by  Senator  Paxjl 
Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  to  require 
credit  merchants.  Including  automobile 
dealers,  to  tell  their  customers  how  much 
they  are  paying  for  merchandise  and  how 
much  extra  they  are  paying  for  Interest,  In- 
siu-p.nce,  fees,  etc. 

"DoUar-down-and-dollar-forever"  purchas- 
ers have  long  been  victimized  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  by  high  Interest  charges 
and  hidden  supercharges  for  such  things  as 
Insurance  which  will  guarantee  that  the 
merchant  gets  his  money  even  though  the 
customer  dies  before  completing  the  time 
pajrments. 

All  too  often  a  buyer  will  sign  a  purchase 
contract  and  then  learn,  after  he  goes  home 
and  does  some  simple  arithmetic,  that  he  Is 
being  seriously  penalized  because  he  did  not 
buy  for  cash. 

Senator  EtorcLAS  wo  aid  require  Install- 
ment merchants  to  furnish  their  customers 
readily  understandable  statements  so  they 
win  know  in  advance  how  much  they  are 
paying   for   the   credit   they  receive. 

The  Association  of  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus. Inc..  has  endorsed  this  "truth  about 
credit "  bill.  It  also  has  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  although  the  Board 
would  like  to  avoid  the  Job,  which  Senator 
Douglas  would  give  it,  of  policing  the  bill. 
The  control  of  shady  business  In  the  In- 
stallment credit  field  should  be  a  State  func- 
tion, we  believe,  but  when  States  fail  In 
the  Job  of  rendering  proper  services  to  their 
people  we  must.  Inevitably,  expect  demands 
for  Federal  action. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  reason  for 
the  growing  power  and  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government.  State  governments 
constantly  fall  farther  and  farther  behind 
in  the  matter  of  meeting  modern  problems. 
Some  States  have  tried  to  deal  with  In- 
stallment credit  rackets.  A  year  ago  a  law 
similar  to  the  bill  Senator  Douglas  has  in- 
troduced In  Congress  was  passed  In  Colo- 
rado. However,  according  to  W.  Dan  Bell, 
head  of  the  Denver  Better  Business  Bureau, 
complaints  regarding  "hidden  charges"  still 
make  up  a  high  percentage  of  the  cases 
reaching  his  agency. 

A  weakness  of  the  Colorado  law  Is  its 
failure  to  provide  for  policing  except 
through  complaints  made  to  local  district 
attorneys,  who  are  reluctant  to  prosecute 
except  on  a  type  of  evidence  which  the  ordi- 
nary Installment  buyer  Is  unable  to  furnish. 
Whether  Senator  Douglas'  bill  Is  passed  or 
not,  he  has  succeeded  In  calling  attention  to 
a  problem  which  must  be  solved.  And  he 
has  served  to  remind  those  who  harangue 
the  loudest  about  States  rights  that  they 
could  save  themselves  a  lot  of  breath  if 
States  would  take  their  duties  as  seriously 
as  they  take  their  rights. 


[Prom  Newsweek,  Apr.  4,  1960] 
Business — Borrowing  Monet  in  the  Dark 
If  John  pays  $7.50  Interest  for  a  1-year. 
$250  loan,  what  is  the  Interest  rate?  Any 
fifth  grader  knows  the  answer  Is  3  percent. 
Yet  Interest,  like  so  much  else,  seems  vastly 
more  complicated  In  real  life  than  It  does 
in  the  fifth  grade.  After  a  recent  survey 
of  Installment  credit,  the  Survey  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  said 
credit  was  the  first  subject  It  studied  on 
which  college-educated  people  were  as  badly 
Informed  as  the  rest  of  the  populace.  Mud- 
dled by  Installment  payments,  "discounted" 
Interest,    and    extra    charges,    39    percent   of 


the  consumers  polled  had  no  idea  how  much 
it  cost  them  to  buy  their  cars  on  time — 
and  the  61  percent  who  had  an  answer 
guessed  anything  from  under  6  percent  to 
more  than  13  percent. 

Last  week,  a  Senate  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee began  hearings  on  Senate  bill  2755 
that— hopefully — would  protect  the  Nation's 
bumpkin  borrowers  from  themselves  by  mak- 
ing credit  costs  as  simple  as  ABC.  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of 
Illinois.  Democrat,  who  wrote  the  bill,  de- 
scribed it  as  a  truth-ln -lending  bill  aimed 
at  enlightening  consumers  who.  he  said,  are 
"deceived  or  misled  "  about  the  high  inter- 
est costs  of  bank  or  finance-company  loans, 
time  purchases  of  autos  and  appliances,  or 
retailers'  charge  accounts.  The  facts  them- 
selves. Douglas  clearly  Implied,  might  dis- 
courage enough  borrowers  to  put  a  healthy 
crimp  in  consumer  credit,  which  has  swollen 
from  5'5.7  billion  to  $52  billion  in  the  last 
15  vears — not  Including  home-mortgage  debt, 
up'from  $18.6  billion  to  $131.2  billion. 

facts  and  figures 

To  get  at  the  f.icts.  and  to  cut  through  the 
confusion  of  figures  that  disguises  the  true 
cost  of  borrowing.  Douolas'  bill  would:  Re- 
quire banks,  loan  companies,  auto  financers, 
and  other  purveyors  of  Installment  loans  to 
compute  interest  rates  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, rather  than  on  the  principal.  (A 
buyer  paying  off  a  "6-percent"  loan  In  12 
monthly  installments  is  actually  paying  close 
to  12  percent  for  his  money.  He  only  has 
full  use  of  the  loan  for  1  month.  Each 
month  he  reduces  it  by  the  amount  of  his 
ir.stallment.  Yet  the  6  percent  is  calculated 
on  the  full  amount.) 

It  would  also  require  lenders  to  compute 
service  charges,  insurance  costs,  and  other 
extras  as  part  of  the  interest  figure.  (By 
padding  extras,  some  dealers  easily  bypass 
usury  laws,  which  limit  only  pure  Interest 
rates.) 

The  subcommittee  heard  a  dossier  full  of 
horrible  examples  to  booster  Douglas'  case. 
Among  them: 

A  Maryland  loan  company  quoted  a  6-per- 
cent rate  for  a  loan  where  the  actual  cost — 
after  allowing  for  service  charge,  insurance 
fee,  discounting  of  the  interest  from  the 
amount  loaned,  and  the  usual  installment 
p.iyments — was  22! i  percent. 

An  unfranchised  used-car  dealer  charged 
$187.65  on  a  loan  of  $300 — 11  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $15  each,  plus  a  final  payment  of 
$322  65.  Simple  annual  Interest  rate:  62 'i 
percent. 

A  67-year-old  Florldlan  can't  afford  to  re- 
tire because  he  Is  faced  with  17  more  years 
of  payments  to  finance  a  home-Improvement 
bill.  Cost  of  the  Improvements:  $2,650. 
Total  cost,  Including  financing  $5.482. 50. 

Much  of  this  springs  from  bait  advertis- 
ing that  trumpets  "no  money  down,"  "no 
carrying  charges,"  or  "name  your  own  terms," 
while  concealing  a  mare's  nest  of  costly  gim- 
micks, according  to  witness  William  Hussong. 
general  manager  of  the  27.000-member  Navy 
Federal  Credit  Union.  "The  housewife  shop- 
ping for  a  dress  looks  at  labels  and  compares 
prices,"  said  Hussong.  "Isn't  a  person  shop- 
ping for  credit  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion?" President  Harold  Rosner,  of  Robert 
Hall  Clothes,  suggested  that  all  merchants 
be  required  to  display  separate  cash  and  in- 
stallment price  tags  on  their  goods.  This 
would  discourage  unhealthy  credit,  help  pre- 
vent another  recession,  said  Rosner.  (It 
would  also,  presumably,  help  Robert  Hall, 
which  sells  only  for  cash.) 

in   REBtJTTAL 

Speaking  for  the  consumer-credit  men — 
the  commercial  banks  and  finance  companies 
who  have  yet  to  testify — Chairman  Thomas 
Bousshall,  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  made  It 
plain  that  the  charges  hurt.  How,  he  asked 
at  an  American  Bankers  Association  meeting 
last  week,  could  the  credit  Indusuy  attack 
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a  bill  that  calls  for  honest  disclosure — that 
seems,  in  fact,  to  approve  of  motherhood 
and  disapprove  of  sin? 

Yet  the  industry  had  some  solid  argu- 
ments. Translating  extras  Into  a  simple  In- 
terest rate  would  be  an  immensely  complex 
task  that  would  raise  the  cost  of  making 
loans — and  the  industry  Insists  that  bor- 
rowers care  only  about  dollar  costs,  not 
Interest  rates,  in  any  case.  The  industry  also 
argues  that  merchants  required  to  label  their 
true  installment  costs  could  lower  these  to 
make  them  look  good,  then  make  it  up  by 
simply  boosting  prices. 

But  even  if  consumer-credit  men  are.  as 
they  claim,  being  roasted  for  the  sins  of  a 
few  unscrupulous  fringe  operators,  they 
aren't  likely  to  get  much  support  in  Con- 
p-ess,  for  good  and  political  reasons.  The 
outlook  for  S.  2755 :  No  action  before  Con- 
gress adjourns,  but  a  good  chance  for  pas- 
sage at   the  next   Congress. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Douglas  1  in  .spon- 
sorsnip  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill.  I 
cosponsored  similar  legislation  with  him 
in  the  86th  Congress,  and  served  under 
his  wise  anc'  witty  chairmanship  as  a 
member  of  the  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  last  year 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  bill  that  we  are  sponsoring  today 
is  aptly  named.  Its  title  states  "Truth 
in  Lending."  and  that  is  its  aim:  to  bring 
truth — the  full  disclosure  of  relevant  in- 
formation— into  lending  and  credit 
transactions. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  goal  is  too 
modest.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many 
who  believe,  with  much  justification, 
that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  disclose  the 
annual  interest  rate  when  credit  is  ex- 
tended. There  are  many  who  believe 
that  interest  rates  should  also  be  limited 
to  figures  more  modest  than  the  30,  40, 
or  50  percent  now  frequently  charged. 

But  that  is  riot  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
that  we  are  introducing  today.  This  bill 
simply  requires  lenders  of  money  and 
purveyors  of  credit  to  tell  the  truth  about 
interest  and  finance  charges.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  true  annual  interest  rate 
must  be  made  known  in  any  credit  trans- 
action. 

Few  people  recognize  the  extent  of 
credit  ignorance  in  this  country.  Under 
the  practices  which  are  today  general,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  find  out  the  true 
interest  rate  being  charged  in  a  credit 
transaction.  Even  a  persistently  inquisi- 
tive potential  consumer  of  credit  may 
not  be  able  to  get  the  facts  needed  to 
measure  the  exact  annual  percentage 
cost  of  the  privilege  of  paying  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  much  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
consumer  credit  is  a  pyramid  built  on  a 
shaky  foundation  of  misunderstanding, 
misinformation,  and  dowTiright  decep- 
tion. 

The  distance  that  we  have  strayed 
from  the  straightforward  commonsense 
we  were  taught  when  we  were  young  can 
be  discerned  in  the  need  to  regularly 
prefix  the  words  "true  annual"  to  the 
rate  of  interest  that  must  be  disclosed 
according  to  this  bill  When  we  learned 
about  interest  it  was  the  true  annual 
rate  that  our  arithmetic  books  described. 
In  the  classic  formula,  interest  equals 


principal  times  -tate  times  time — 
i    prt — and  "t '  is  expressed  years. 

These  traditional  meanings  of  the 
terms  still  apply  when  we  earn  interest 
on  our  savings  or  investments.  The  av- 
erage individual  long  ago  discovered  that 
"2I2  percent'  means  "2 '2  percent  F>er 
year,"  not  "2 '2  percent  per  month." 
when  he  collects  interest  on  his  savings. 
But  a  quoted  rate  of  2 '2  percent  when  he 
is  paying  someone  else  does  frequently 
turn  out  to  be  2'2  percent  per  month — 
or  30  percent  per  year.  How  pleasant  it 
might  be  to  collect  $30  for  every  $100 
left  in  an  account  for  a  year.  Under 
traditional  use  of  language,  the  earnings 
on  that  sum  would  be  just  S2.50.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  newfangled  use  of 
percentage  rate  terms  applies  only  in 
one  direction. 

If  an  individual  deposits  a  sum  in  a 
savings  account  which  advertises  "4  per- 
cent interest."  and  then  asks  to  with- 
draw regular  shares  of  the  principal 
over  a  period  of  time,  his  bnnk  is  not 
likely  to  agree  to  compute  tlie  interest 
due  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  the 
original  deposit  balance.  But  the  phrase 
"4  percent  interest"  is  the  same  when 
money  is  borrowed,  though  repayment 
must  be  made  in  just  such  monthly  in- 
stallments, as  a  result  of  which  the  in- 
dividual has  the  use,  on  the  average,  of 
only  half  the  sum  originally  borrowed. 

While  a  credit  institution  insists  that 
you  leave  your  money  in  their  hands  full 
time  when  they  are  paying  you  interest, 
they  equally  insist,  when  their  money  is 
in  your  hands,  that  it  be  paid  back  month 
by  month.  While  this  may  be  sound 
business  sense,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
term  "4  percent  interest"  has  a  com- 
pletely different  meaning  in  the  two 
cases.  It  clearly  depends  on  whether 
your  money  is  coming  or  going,  and 
which  is  which  often  makes  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  this  heads-I-win,  tails-you- 
lose  definition  of  terms. 

The  unhappy  human  consequences  of 
this  credit  ignorance  were  dramatically 
revealed  in  the  many  case  histories  that 
were  presented  at  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  last  year.  We  heard  a  mountain  of 
evidence  which  demonstrated  how  in- 
telligent citizens  are  deceived  and  hood- 
winked in  their  credit  transactions.  In 
case  after  case,  the  borrower  indicated 
that  he  would  never  have  gotten  into  his 
financial  me.ss  had  he  known  the  full 
true  annual  rate  he  was  paying. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
print.ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
few  of  these  case  histories,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  this  problem.  These 
are  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Morgan,  of  the  Credit  Union  National 
A.ssociation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  case  his- 
tories were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Case  3:  This  case  concerns  U.S.  Army  Ser- 
geant H  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  H.  who  is  an 
employee  of  the  Government  Employees 
Credit  Union.  This  case  Is  being  cited  to 
illustrate  how  very  difficult  It  Is  for  even 
people  who  are  used  to  doing  office  work, 
and  who  are  acctistomed  to  handling  money 
and  financial  transactions,  to  determine  the 
true  cost  of  credit  under  the  procedures  used 
by  some  automobile  dealers  and  finance 
companies. 


Shortly  before  Mrs  H  came  to  work  for 
the  credit  union,  she  and  Sergeant  H  pur- 
ch.ised  a  new  1959  Mercury  Monterey  2-door 

sedan   from   dealer   In   El   Paso.   Tex. 

I  have  here  all  of  the  papers  ever  received 
by  Sergeant  and  Mrs  H  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  and  financing  of  the  1959 
Mercury. 

I  have  here  a  yellow  sheet  of  paper  headed. 
•'Note  with  chattel  mortgage."  This  paper 
Is  dated  May  16,  1959.  It  shows  the  name 
of  the  dealer  and  the  name  of  the  finance 
company  to  whom  Sergeant  and  Mrs  H 
protnised  to  pay  the  sum  of  $3,939  48  In  cf>n- 
secutlve  monthly  installments  of  $109  43 
each,  commencing  July  10.  1959.  A  little 
further  down  are  found  these  words  and 
figures: 

"A  portion  of  the  agreed  time  selling  prke 
of  the  here  and  after  described  property 
purchased  by  undersigned  from  the  payee 
herein  on  which  undersigned  has  made  a 
downpayment  of  $550.  leaving  an  agreed 
time  balance  of  $3,939  48  evidenced  by  these 
presents." 

Nowhere  on  any  of  these  papers  Is  the  cash 
selling  price  of  the  automobile  thcwn  Nc- 
where  l."!  an  Interest,  a  finance,  or  a  carrying 
charge  shown.  Only  the  "agreed  time  bal- 
ance of  $3,939  48"  Is  shown.  I  submit  that 
It  would  be  absolutely  ImpKwslble  for  anyone 
to  determine  from  this  "Note  with  chattel 
mortgage"  the  cost  of  the  credit  extended. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  Sergeant  and  Mrs. 
H  have  personally  assured  me  that  they  did 
not  know  at  the  time  they  purchased  the 
automobile  how  much  they  were  charged 
for  financing  the  vehicle 

I  have  here  a  blue  tax  collector's  receipt 
form  Issued  by  R.  R  Deason.  tax  assessor- 
collector.  El  Paso  County.  Tex  ,  evidencing 
title  application  In  the  name  of  Sergeant 
and  Mrs.  H  for  the  same  1959  Mercury  Mon- 
terey 2-door  sedan  described  In  the  "Note 
with  chattel  mortgage  "  form  to  which  I  pre- 
viously referred.  This  receipt  Indicates  the 
total  "cash  credit  and  or  exchange  plus 
trade-In"  received  by  the  dealer  for  the  1969 
Mercury  to  be  $3,767.45.  Since  the  'Note 
with  chattel  mortgage"  shows  a  downpay- 
ment of  $550.  It  would  appear  that  Sergeant 
and  Mrs.  H  financed  an  unpaid  balance  of 
$3.21745  ($3,76745  minus  $550  equals 
$3,217.45).  Since  the  "agreed  time  balance" 
was  $3.93948,  the  cost  of  the  credit  must 
have  been  $722.03.  Applying  a  formula,  we 
find  the  true  simple  per  annum  Interest 
rate  to  be  approximately  15  percent.  Should 
the  purchaser  of  a  new  automobile  who 
finances  the  vehicle  with  a  well-known,  rep- 
utable finance  company  have  to  go  through 
all  of  this  to  determine  the  simple  per  an- 
num Interest  rate  he  is  paying? 

There  Is  a  sequel  to  this  case.  Due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  Sergeant 
and  Mrs  H  found  It  necessary  to  dispose  of 
the  1959  Mercury.  On  March  1.  1960.  they 
asked  the  finance  company  to  Inform  them 
of  the  net  amount  It  would  take  to  pay  off 
their  balance  In  full.  The  "net  payoff " 
quoted  by  the  finance  company  was  $2,771.06. 
Because  of  the  several  hundred  dollars  fi- 
nance charges  ( we  can  only  assume  they  were 
finance  charges  since  the  contract  does  not 
Identify  the  charges  made),  they  decided 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  voluntarily  turn 
the  automobile  back  In  to  the  dealer  from 
whom  It  was  purchased. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  trouble  could 
have  been  saved  everyone  had  Sergeant  and 
Mrs.  H  been  informed  In  simple  understand- 
able terms  Just  what  It  was  costing  them  to 
finance  their  new  Mercury. 

Case  4 :  This  case  concerns  a  vacuum  clean- 
er which  was  purchased  by  a  US.  civil  serv- 
ice employee  In  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  financed 

through  the Bank  of  El  Paso.     The 

charge  for  the  credit  extended  was  reason- 
able. So  far  as  Is  known,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  either  the  dealer  or  the  bank  to 
deceive  the  consumer  as  to  the  amount  of 
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the  charges,  and  the  case  is  cited  merely  to 
show  that  even  national  banks  do  not  state 
charges  for  consumer  credit  In  easily  under- 
stood terms  which  are  susceptible  to  ready 
comparison  with  the  rates  of  other  lenders. 

We  shall  call  the  consumer  in  this  In- 
stance Mr  D  I  have  here  the  original  note 
signed  by  Mr.  D  In  favor  of  the  bank  In  the 
total  amount  of  $168,  payable  In  18  monthly 
Installments  of  $9.33  each.  The  only  men- 
tion of  Interest  which  appears  In  the  note 
refers  to  Interest  "from  maturity";  I.e..  In- 
terest which  would  become  due  and  payable 
only  If  the  borrower  failed  to  repay  the  note 
on  schedule.  In  interviewing  Mr.  D.  he 
stated  the  unpaid  balance  he  owed  on  the 
vacuum  cleaner  was  $150  and  that  the  bank 
charged  him  "3  percent  Interest"  which  was 
"less  than  the  credit  union  interest  rate." 

It  Is  an  apparently  simple  matter  (at  least 
It  would  so  appear  to  the  average  borrower) 
for  the  bank  to  prove  by  simple  arithmetic 
that  It  charged  8  percent  Interest  on  this 
transaction.  Take  the  $150  balance  financed 
on  the  vacuum  cleaner,  multiply  It  by  8 
percent  and  you  get  $12.  Since  the  contract 
runs  for  18  months,  or  l>j  years,  you  add 
one-half  of  the  $12  or  $6  and  you  get  a  total 
charge  of  $18  Natural'y,  Mr.  D  thought 
he  was  paying  8  percent  Interest,  and  know- 
ing that  the  credit  union  charges  1  percent 
on  the  unpaid  balance,  or  12  percent  per 
year,  he  assumed  the  rate  was  cheaper  than 
the  credit  union  rate. 

Now,  here  Is  a  formula  to  determine  the 
true  Interest  rate  charged  on  a  loan: 
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f-trup  inten-st  rule 
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Applying  the  formula  to  Mr.  D's  bank  loan, 
we  find  the  following: 

$lH-cost  of  loan 
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Mr.  D  actually  paid  over  25  percent  more 
for  his  $150  loan  than  he  would  have  paid 
the  credit  union,  yet  he  thought  he  was  pay- 
ing one-third  less. 

Case  6:  This  case  which  concerns  Mr.  C, 
an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range.  N.  Mex.. 
and  a  member  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Credit  Union.  El  Paso.  Tex.,  will  be 
stated  very  briefly.  The  case  Is  being  placed 
In  the  record  because  of  the  failure  of  a 
TV  dealer  to  tell  Mr.  C  either  verbally  or 
In  writing  that  there  was  any  charge  for 
credit  extended  him. 

On  March  7,  1959.  Mr  C  purchased  a  tele- 
Tlslon  set  for  $285.55.  I  have  the  sales 
ticket  here  In  the  file.  Mr.  C  asked  the  deal- 
ers  salesman  If  he  could  pay  for  the  tele- 
vision set  In  Installments.  The  salesman 
stated  he  would  be  very  happy  to  permit 
Mr.  C  to  pay  for  the  television  set  at  the 
rate  of  "about  $14  per  month."  Mr.  C 
thought  the  Installment  agreement  was  be- 
ing extended  him  as  a  courtesy  by  the 
dealer.  He  did  not  understand  that  there 
would  be  any  charge  for  the  credit,  nor  did 
the  salesman  or  anyone  else  tell  him  there 
would  be  a  charge.  He  was  simply  given  the 
sales  slip  I  have  here,  which  shows  the  net 
price  of  the  television  set  was  $285.55,  and 

which  bears  this  notation.  " contract. 

about  $14  per  month  to  start  April  10.  1959." 
Please  note  there  is  no  mention  of  Interest 
or  credit  charges — the  number  of  months 
Mr.  C  would  have  to  pay  Is  not  even  stated. 

When  Mr.  C  came  to  the  credit  union  In 
January  1960,  to  obtain  a  loan  to  "con- 
solidate his  debts,"  we  contacted  the  tele- 
vision dealer  for  a  "net  payoff."  The 
amount  quoted  was  $206  22.  Mr  C  stated 
his  payments  had  actually  been  set  at  $14.73 


per  month,  and  he  had  made  10  such  pay- 
ments  (exactly  on  time,  as  agreed). 

I  repeat,  this  copy  of  the  sales  slip  I  have 
here  which  is  all  Mr.  C  ever  received  shows 
no  charges  for  credit.  But,  If  the  price  of 
the  television  set  was  $285.55,  and  Mr.  C 
had  paid  10  payments  of  $14.73  each  (a 
total  of  $147.30)  and  still  owed  $206.22. 
simple  arithmetic  shows  that  he  actually 
paid  a  total  of  $353  52  for  the  television 
set.  He.  therefore,  must  have  been  charged 
$67.97  for  the  credit  ($352.52  minus 
$285.55  equals  $67.97).  This  Is  In  excess  of 
33  percent  per  annum  simple  Interest. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  C  would  have  agreed 
to  pay  33  percent  Interest  had  he  known 
that  was  what  It  would  cost  him  to  pay 
for  his  television  set  at  the  rate  of  "about 
$14  per  month." 

Case  6:  This  case  concerns  Mr.  G.  an  in- 
surance adju.«;lcr,  who  has  adjusted  many 
Insurance  claims  for  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Credit  Union  In  El  Paso  and 
vicinity.  The  case  Is  cited  to  Illustrate  the 
policy  of  a  very  large  nationally  known 
finance  company  In  connection  with  rebates 
on  Installment  accounts  which  are  paid  In 
full  prior  to  the  contract  maturity  date  It 
Is  also  cited  to  show  the  Inequity  and  the 
actual  hardship  such  a  policy  may  work  on 
consumers. 

On  October  2,  1957,  Mr.  G  purchased  a 
new  1957  Chevrolet  station  wagon  for  a  cash- 
delivered  price  of  $3,520  42.  He  paid  $850  62 
down,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,669.80  to  be 
financed.     This  amount   was   financed   with 

the Finance  Co. 

I  have  here  the  conditional  sale  contract 
covering  this  transaction.  Although  no  In- 
terest charge  is  shown  as  such,  the  various 
charges  for  Insurance  and  financing  are 
rather  clearly  Itemized.  For  example,  an 
Item  of  "Finance  charge  (Including  charge 
for  group  creditor  Insurance,  $28.14)"  Is 
shown  and  opposite  the  Item  is  entered  the 
amount  of  $599.16  All  of  the  Items  add  up 
to  a  "Time  (deferred)  balance"  of  $3.378  96. 
beneath  which  Is  shown  an  Item  called  total 
time  price  of  $4,229  58.  In  t.'\lklng  to  Mr.  G 
al)out  this,  he  stated  soon  after  he  purchased 
the  car  he  had  an  alr-conditloning  unit  In- 
stalled at  a  cost  of  $300.  He  financed  the 
$300  with  the  same  finance  company,  adding 
It  to  the  original  contract.  The  finance 
company  added  an  additional  $50  finance 
charge,  making  a  total  of  $350  added  to  the 
original  time  balance  of  $3,378.96.  This 
brought  the  total  of  the  contract  to  $3,728.96 
($3,378.96  plus  $350  equals  $3,728.96). 

The  conditional  sale  contract  provided  for 
pajnnent  In  36  monthly  Installments  of 
$93.86  each,  commencing  November  6.  1957. 
In  January  of  1960  Mr.  G  changed  Jobs. 
On  his  old  Job  he  had  used  his  personally 
owned  automobile  In  his  work  and  had  re- 
ceived a  mileage  allowance.  On  his  new 
Job.  the  company  furnished  an  automobile 
and  therefore  did  not  allow  expenses  for  the 
use  of  a  personally  owned  vehicle.  Since 
Mr.  G  had  been  using  the  mileage  allowance 
to  make  the  payments  on  his  1957  Chevrolet 
station  wagon,  he  now  found  himself  In  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  keep  up  with 
pa>Tnents  since  he  would  no  longer  receive 
the  mileage  allowance.  He  decided  to  sell 
the  automobile. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  price  to  ask  for  the 
automobile,  Mr.  G  attempted  to  compute  the 
net  balance  he  owed  the  finance  company 
by  prorating  the  finance  charge  of  $599.16 
shown  on  his  copy  of  the  conditional  sale 
contract  and  arriving  at  an  estimated 
amount  which  should  be  refunded  to  him  as 
unearned  charges.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
amount  Mr  G  estimated  he  owed  the  finance 
company.  In  any  event,  he  negotiated  a  sale 
for  the  automobile  and  he  and  the  pro- 
spective buyer  went  together  to  the  finance 
company's  office  to  pay  off  the  amount  duo 
and  to  transfer  the  title.     A  representative 


of  the  finance  company  informed  him  that 
the  net  payoff  on  his  account  would  be 
$2,285 — a  figure  several  hundred  dollars  In 
excess  of  the  amount  Mr.  G  had  estimated 
he  owed.  The  prospective  buyer  Immedi- 
ately backed  out  and  Mr.  G  lost  his  sale. 

Now.  let's  analyze  that  $2,285  net  payoff 
amount.  Mr.  G  originally  owed  $3,728.98 
(Including  all  charges  and  the  addition  of 
the  air  conditioner).  He  had  paid  15  pay- 
ments In  the  amount  of  $93.86  for  a  total  of 
$1,407.90  ($3,728.96  minus  $1,407.90  leaves  a 
balance  of  $2,321.06) .  That  amount,  less  the 
$2,285  quoted  as  the  net  payoff,  means  the 
finance  company  was.  In  effect,  refunding 
only  $36.06  of  the  total  finance  charge  in- 
cluded In  the  contract  of  $599.16.  Please 
note  that  the  contract  had  run  only  15 
months  out  of  a  total  of  36  months. 

Tlie  finance  company  was  doubtless  with- 
in Its  legal  rights  in  refusing  to  refund  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  finance  charge; 
nevertheless.  Mr.  G  had  no  forewarning  that 
the  cost  of  the  credit  would  be  so  gre.it 
and,  as  a  result  of  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  he  found  himself  owing  more  on  an 
automobile — for  which  he  had  no  use — -than 
he  could  sell  It  for. 

You  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  G's  solution 
to  the  problem.  He  took  the  automobile, 
parked  It  In  front  of  the  dealer's  showroom 
where  he  purchased  It.  and  handed  the 
dealer  the  keys.  Surely,  there  would  have 
been  a  better  solution  for  all  concerned. 

Case  7 :  This  case  concerns  the  piirchase  of 
$1,550  worth  of  furniture  from  a  retail  fur- 
niture dealer  by  member  X  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Credit  Union  of  El  Paso. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  not  go  Into 
member  X's  personal  situation,  other  than 
to  state  he  came  to  the  credit  union — as  so 
many  people  do — for  help  with  personal 
financial  problems  due  at  least  partially  to 
his  failure  to  understand  the  high  costs  of 
consumer  credit. 

I  have  In  the  file  here  a  copy  marked  "pur- 
chaser'.s  copy"  of  a  document  furnished  Mr. 
X  by  the  dealer.  This  document  is  headed, 
"Time  Sale  Purchase  Order  and  Lien."  It 
lists  the  Items  purchased  and  shows  the  cash 
price  of  each.  The  cash  prices  are  totaled 
and  the  total  shown  as  $1,550. 

Here  Is  some  Interesting  fine  print,  which 
Is  shown  in  parentheses  Just  under  the 
"Cash  price"  column  heading.  I  read  from 
the  form  "Unless  all  cash  Is  paid,  the  sale 
is  at  time  price  shown  at  bottom  of  this 
sheet,  and  cash  price  Is  shown  for  compari- 
son only."  Now.  let's  look  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet.  Here  we  find  the  following  Item, 
"Total  time  price  of  $1,750.20."  Beneath 
that  Is  an  Item  labeled  "Downpayment  of 
$750'  and  under  that  Is  an  item  labeled 
"Deferred  balance  of  $1,000.20."  The  form 
goes  on  to  stipulate  that  the  deferred  bal- 
ance will  be  paid  in  30  monthly  Installments 
of  $33.34  each,  beginning  January  25,  1960. 
The  point  Is  that  nowhere  does  this  docu- 
ment show  as  a  separate  identifiable  item 
the  cost  of  the  credit  extended.  There  is  no 
mention  of  interest  (other  than  to  provide 
for  interest  at  the  "highest  lawful  rate"  after 
maturity).  There  Is  no  statement  of  the 
dollars  and  cents  cost  of  the  credit,  nor  Is 
there,  and  I  emphasize  this,  any  provision 
for  a  refund  of  charges  or  a  reduction  in  the 
"time  price"  In  the  event  the  purchaser 
should  elect  to  pay  the  account  in  full  be- 
fore the  agreed  date. 

We  can  assume,  of  course,  that  the  cost  of 
the  credit  In  this  Instance  Is  $200.20,  since 
the  total  shown  under  "Cash  price  '  Is  $1.5.50. 
and  the  amount  entered  "Total  time  price" 
lb  $1,750.20  ($1,750.20  minus  $1,550  equals 
$200.20).  We  may  assume  further  (although 
this  assumption  Is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  cash  downpa3rment  Is  deducted 
from  the  time  price  rather  than  the  cash 
price)  that  the  $200.20  Is  the  cost  for  30 
months  for  credit  In  the  amount  of  $800 
($1,550  minus  $750  equals  $800).     Stated  In 
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t«rma  of  a  simple  per  annum  rate.  th!s  la  Please  note  that  the  contract  does  not  In-  grantors  to  state  their  charges  In  simple. 
19.4  percent,  Mr.  X  did  not  know  this.  elude  a  reference  to  Interest  or  credit  readily  understood  terms,  but  It  would  re- 
Case  8:  Mr.  B,  who  Is  employed  as  a  ware-  charges.  It  does  specify  a  "time  sales  quire  the  employees  of  well-known  reputable 
houseman  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  has  charge"  of  $15.40.  business  firms  to  properly  complete  easy 
a  vi:fe  and  three  children,  and  takes  home  Mr.  E.  Incidentally,  told  us  he  thought  he  payment  order  blanks  so  that  the  consumer 
$313  per  month.  He  came  to  us  on  January  was  paying  6  percent  Interest.  He  was  actu-  will  know  what  credit  Is  costing  him. 
30.  1360,  to  consolidate  his  debts.  He  stated  ally  paying  almost  12  percent,  which  Is  still  pdoytutttsv  t  oicr.  ocV-  n  ni 
te  ••thought"  he  was  paying  too  much  In  a  reasonable  rate  on  this  t>-pe  of  transaction.  ^'■-  fKUJU^LKl:..  1  aiSO  a^  unani- 
"carrying  charges  and  interesf  on  his  var-  The  point  U:  Mr.  E  did  not  know  the  true  mous  consent  tO  have  printed  In  the 
lous  debts.  percentage   and  since   lenders   have   such   a  RECORD   an  excellent   editorial  from   the 

Mr.  B  made  an  excellent  impression.     We  bewildering    variety   of   methods    of    stating  Milwaukee  Journal,  which  appeared  last 

checked  his  credit  and  found  he  had  always  interest  and  other  credit  charges,  he  really  year  while   OUr   hearings   were   in  prog- 

pald  his  credit  obligations  exactly  as  agreed,  had    no   opportunity   to   compare    the    bank  j-gsj     \\^  does  a  brilliant  job  of  summing 

But  when  we  began  asking  Mr.  B  about  his  charges   with   those   of   other   lenders.     For  ._       ••nntQhpn"  th*>  ir^iimpnt  fnr  thi<8 

various  debts  and  the  amount  of  charges  he  example,  had  he  asked  another  lender  (even  ij*,,             nuusneu     uie  argumeiii  lor  uiis 

was  paying  on  the  various  accounts,  it  be-  another    bank)     what    their    Interest    rate  i,,            .     .                    v.         <            k      t^K 

came  obvious  why  he  merely  "thought"  but  would  be  on  the  $170  loan  and  had  received  There    being    no    Objection,    the    eai- 

did  not  actually  know  whether  he  was  pay-  the  answer  of  "9  percent. '•  he  would  have  torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

ing  too  much  or  not.  naturally   assumed    the    second    lender   was  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  B  owed  seven  creditors  fairly  substan-  higher   than    the  bank   from   which   he  ob-  boheoweb  Has  Right  to  Full  Disclosukx  or 

tlal    amounts   each;    he   owed   a   number  of  talned  the  loan.  Credit  Terms 

other  smaller  debts.  Case  10:   This  case  concerns  an  employee  „.              ^                ^                       ,.            ^ 

I    have    here    documents    evidencing    his  or  the  U.S    Government  in  El  Paso  who,  for  Senator  Dougl's.  Democrat^f  lUlrols.  de- 

l&rgest  debt      These  documents  consist  of  a  a  number  of  years  prlcr  to  becoming  a  mem-  •c''^'"    encouragement    In    trying    to    bring 

promissory  note  dated  November  20,  1957,  in  ber    of    the    Government    Employees    Credit  •^'^    ''°'"^°[^^'lf'    ^"^    f"!;    '='"f"»-«=^-'^^ 

the  total  amount  of  $1,707.84  to  a  construe-  Union,  had  been  purchasing  furniture  and  economy.     Witli  the  supiwt  of  Fuch  respon- 

tlon  company:   a  short  form  mortgage  deed  other   household   items   from   a   well-known  ^^^"^   orcarUxatlons    as    the    Bet.er   Business 

which    secured     the    promissory    nole    Just  national  mall-order  houre.     There  Is  no  al-  f  "'•'^"  »nd  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  he 

menUoned    ( thi3  morfgage   was   en   Mr.   Bs  legation    that   the    credit    charges   were   ex-  Is  sponsoring  a  bill  under  which  i)eople  who 

small  home  In  southern  N=w  Mexico) ;  a  New  cesslve   nor  that   an   attempt   was  made   to  ^  «"  credit  would  have  to  be  clearly  told 

Mexico    assignment    of    mortgage    assigning  deceive    the   consumer   whom    we  shall   call  '''l!!^ '^^ '^***f' |f/°f''°' ,*"*•.,  .,,,  ,         . 

the  mortgage  securing  the  promissory  note  T,     The  case   Is   cited  simply   to  show   how  ™  if"*  ^T  ^      "     dtsclofure     bill  is  not 

to  the  Finance  Co    of  Albuquerque  impossible    It    Is    under    the    procedures    of  antlcredlt.     Douglas,  a  former  profescor  of 

N,  Mex.,  and  finally  a  New  Mexico  release  of  many   grantors   of   consumer   credit   for   the  economlc.<.     appreciates    the    worth    of   con- 

mortgage   signed    by    the    vice    president   of  consumer  to  determine  the  true  cost  of  the  "umer  credit,  when  properly  used.  In  help- 

the  — — -  Finance  Co.  and  forwarded  to  the  credit,  '^S  P^c.Ple  "quire  homes,  automobiles,  and 

Government    Employees    Credit    Union,    El  I  have  here  a  scries  of  five  '•easy  payment  ^'i^^/"  ^'^^P^i^^,^  \  items. 

Paso.  Tex.    upon  receipt  of  payment  In  full  order   blanks,"   listing   items   and   prices   of  What  his  bill  aims  at  discourat^lng  Is  ex- 

from   the  'credit   union   of  the  balance  due  purchases  made  by  Mr.  T.     In  each  case,  the  ce.-slve    ure   of   credit    and   camouHaglng   of 

the   finance   company   from   Mr    B      Mr    B  easy   payment   order   blank   provides   spaces  credit   terms  so   that  purchasers  are  either 

stated  that  he  did  not  know  how  much  had  for    "total    cash    price,"    "carrying    charge."  no'  Informed  of  credit  costs  or  are  misled 

been    included   in    the   promissory   note   for  etc.  ^}^  their  true  amount. 

Interest,  carrying  charges    or  insurance  (the  The  first  of  the   order  blanks  lists   Items  Lc-islatlon  of  this  sort  cannot  be  expected 

short   form   mortgaged   deed   form   includes  totaling  $573  92.     To  t'lls  amount  Is  added  to  eliminate  misuse  of  credit  or  keep  roon:,h 

an  insurance   clause)       I  challenge   anyone  a    carrying   charge   of    $91.    making   a   total  and  gullible  people  from  getting  head  over 

to  find  any  mention  In  any  of  these  docu-  balance    of    $664.92,      To    this,    in    turn,    is  ^^^Is  in  debt.    But  the  measure— or  one  In- 

ments  the  note  Included  of  interest  or  oU:icr  added  an  old  balance  of  $141.45.  making  a  corporatlng    Its    principles— should    at    least 

credit '  charges.     Yet.   commonsense   tells  us  total  new  balance  of  $306.37,     This  amount  help  counteract  what  Harold  Roener.  presl- 

such   charges   are  certainly  included.     As  a  Mr.    T,    signed    a    contract    to    pay    (Incor-  dent  of  Robert  HaU  Clothes  Co.,  terms  the 

matter  of  fact,  a  payment  book  which  Mr,  B  porated   in  the  easy  payment  order  blank)  "credit  virus. •' 

showed  us  at  the  time  he  came  to  our  office  in  installments  of  $34  each   (monthly),  be-  As    an    early    witness    before    the    Senate 

on  January  30,  1960,  Indicated  he  owed  the  ginning  October  15.  1956.  Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee  study- 

Finance    Co.    a    balance    of    $521.84.  I    now    call    your    attention    to    the    next  '"-  the  Douglas  bill,  Rcsner  declared: 

When    we    contacted    the    finance    company  easy    payment   order   blank.      It   shows    the  •"From  my  experience  of  40  years  In  the 
t     for  a   "net   payoCf,"  they   very   "generously"  purchase  of  a  rug  and   pad   costing  $12  95.  retnil  apparel  Industry.  I  can  tell  you  gentle- 
allowed   a   rebate   of   $21.23,   quoting  a   net  None   of    the   blanks    relating    to    "carrying  "T""  that  when  the  terms  are  made  to  seem 
payoff  of  $500,61.  charge,"  etc..  arc  filled  in.  eary  enough  to  meet,  people  suffering  from 

When  you  buy  a  washing  machine    a  new  The   third  order  blank  Is  dated  March  1.  the  credit  virus  can  no  more  resist  the  In- 

cliair.  or  a  bag  of  potatoes   the  seller'  quotes  1958.    This  order  blank  covers  the  purchase  s^allment  salesm.an  than  the  gambling  or  llq- 

you    the    price    of    the    product— you    know  of  a  rug  and  pad  costing  $325.55.     It  shows  "or  addict  can  resist  his  particular  type  of 

what  it  is  costing  you.    Why  should  not  one  a  dei>osit  of  $10,    The  rest  of  the  blanks  are  addiction," 

who  sells  credit  also  quote  his  price?  not  filled  in.  But  people  who  use  consumer  credit  are 

Case  9:  This  is  the  case  of  a  U  S.  Govern-  The    fourth    blank    is    not    dated,    but    it  not  the  only  ones  who  stand  to  gain  from 

mens  employee  who  financed  an  automatic  evidences  the  purchase  of  a  three-piece  sec-  f""      disclosure      legislation.     Buslncsjmen 

wasliing  machine  through  the Bank  Uonal  sofa  for  $279.88.    In  this  case,  a  carry-  generally  should  benefit.     In  1955  excessive 

of   El   Paso      It   is   similar   to   another   case  Ing  charge  of  $45  is  added  and  also  an  old  credit  boomed  auto  sales  at  the  expense  of 

cited  where  a  consumer  obtained  credit  from  balance  of  $366.55.  and  the  new  balance  total  "ther    trade.     Legitimate    dealers    In    credit 

a  bank  for  the  purchase  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  of  $691.43  is  shown.  would  also  be  protected  from  unscrupulous 

in    that    the    lender    is    unquestionably    an  The    fifth    and   final   easy  payment   order  competitors.     One    credit   manager   testified 

ethical  one  and  in  that  no  attemot  was  made  blank  evidences    the    purchase   of   a   refrlg-  that  in  checking  a  variety  of  auto  finance 

by    anyone    to    deceive    the    consumer    with  erator  for  $444.95,     None  of  the  blanks  re-  P^^ns  he  found  contracts  calling  for  Interest 

respect  to  credit  charges     This  case  Is  cited  latlng  to  carying  charge,  etc,  are  filled  In.  rates  that  ranged   all   the  way  from  a   low 

to  sh.,w  another  method  used  by  lenders  to  Neither  is  an  old  balance  or  a  new  balance  o'  ^'i  percent  a  year  to  82' i  percent  a  year 

state  credit  charges  shown,  although   the  blank  is  noted  "add-  "Every  borrower  should  have  the  right  to 

This    employee    of    the    U.S.    Government,  on."  full  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  contents  of 

whom    we   shall   call    Mr,   E.    purchased   the  I   repeat,   the   credit  grantor  In  this  case  credit   contracts,   stated   In    a   uniform   and 

washing    machine    for    the    total    price    of  Is  a  well-known  maU-order  house,  and  al-  truthful  manner,"  says  Dotjglas. 

$289.95      He  paid  $119  95  down  and  obtained  though  the  ea.sy  payment  order  blank  does  What  could  be  fairer? 

a  loan  from   the   bank  to  finance   the  $170  not  indicate  the  cost  of  credit  extended  in  -^^       PROXMIRE      The      Milwaukee 

rema.ning  balance     I  have  here  the  original  simple- interest  terms.  It  does  show  an  item  ,_,,-_-,  .,  ,>,„„  p    ,q««    ^„„*oir,aH  „  ^^ 

contract   with    the    bank.     It   reads  In   part  called  carrying  charge  which  would,  at  least.  Journal  of  May  8,  1960^  contained  a  CO- 

a&  fuKows  enable  the  consumer  to  know  how  much  in  ^^^t  article  by  the  noted  family  financial 

Balance    subject  to  cash  downpay-  dollars  and  cents  the  credit  extended  him  counselor.  Charles  V,  Neal.  Jr.,  entitled 

n^ent  -                           .                  $289  95  would  cost.  '•Dollars  and  Sense:  True  Interest  Rates 

Less  cashr/eceiprof  which  is"here-  '^^^  P^''*  ^  ^'^^^^  "^^^^  '''^"'"  '°  ^""^  Vary   Greatly— Congressional   Bill   Asks 

bv   acknowledged 119.95  ?^'   °'   the    five    instances   ci ted   were   not  ciariflcaUon."    The  article  describes  the 

■     Deferred  balance 170.00  ^i!^  'f-^^L^^r^l^'Tf^hf  .r.°rtri,°/n  ^^^^  confusing  variety  of  interest  rates,  true 

Add   time   sales   charge 15.40  ^rmimng   the   cost   of   the   credit,   even   in  pseudo    that  confront  the  DOt^ntial 

Amount  r,f  ,w-.rft,o^t                      1 0K  Art  dollaTs  aud  ceuts.    How.  then,  could  he  shop  '"^^  p!>euuo.  mat  coniront  me  potenuai 

Amount  of  contract 18o,  40  for  the  most  rea£onably  priced  credit?  borrower    in    search    of    a    loan.      I    asJc 

The  contract  goes  on  to  provide  payment  I  submit  that  S.  2755  would  not  only  re-  unanimous  consent  that  this  article  also 

in  13  monthly  installments  of  $10.30  each,  quire    unscrupulous    and    high-rate    credit  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dollars    and    Sense:    True   Interest   Rates 

Vary   Greatly — Congressional  Bill  Asks 

Clarification 

(By  Charles  V    Neal.  Jr  ) 

A  person  in  search  of  emergency  cash 
always  should  consider  the  cost  involved. 
Lets  see  how  the  Interest  cost  of  various 
sources  of  loans  stack  up. 

If  you  have  a  willing  friend  or  relative 
you  may  borrow  at  a  cost  varying  from  free 
to  8  to  7  percent  true  Interest,  That  would 
be  the  cheapest  route 

You  can  borrow  from  a  bank  or  life  insur- 
ance company  at  a  typical  rate  of  6  percent, 
provided  your  Insurance  has  sufficient  cash 
value  and  you  are  willing  to  pledge  it  as 
security. 

Or  you  can  get  a  personal  "Installment" 
loan  from  a  bank  at  a  typical  rate  of  10  to 
12  percent  true  interest,  although  the  rate 
Is  usually  expressed  as  'iS  or  $6  a  hundred" 
on  the  entire  sum  borrowed. 

RATES    VARY 

Credit  unions  charge  about  the  same,  10 
to  13  percent  true  Interest,  although  their 
charges  are  computed  on  the  unpaid  balance 
at  1  percent  or  less  a  month. 

Industrial  loan  companies,  sometimes 
called  Morris  plan  banks.  Industrial  banks 
or  large  loan  companies  charge  rates  of  from 
24  to  36  percent  on  the  first  few  hundred 
dollars  of  the  loan,  but  the  rate  drops  off 
as  you  borrow  larger  amounts. 

Rates  vary  from  area  to  area  but  the  cost 
is  usually  more  than  that  charged  by  banks 
or  credit  unions,  but  less  than  that  charged 
by  the  small  loan  companies. 

The  small  loan  companies,  and  it  Is  get- 
ting more  difficult  to  differentiate  l>etween 
them  and  industrial  loan  companies  as  State 
legislatures  keep  raising  the  loan  limits, 
charge  from  24  to  42  percent  on  the  first 
$100  or  $150  From  there  the  rates  drop 
to  24  to  12  percent,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  loan  and  the  State  law.  The 
Interest  rates  of  these  lending  firms  are  al- 
most always  expressed  as  2  or  3  percent  per 
month  on  unpaid  balances. 

HIGHER     i^ERCENTACK 

Pawn  shops  charge  about  the  same  interest 
as  small  loan  companies. 

If  things  are  really  desperate,  you  can  hunt 
up  a  friendly  loan  shark  and  pay  a  true  in- 
terest rate  of  several  hundred  percent,  but 
as  a  rule  you  can  borrow  only  a  small  sum, 
I  shudder  to  mention  them. 

That's  at)out  it  with  the  exception  of  put- 
ting a  second  mortgajje  on  your  home.  That 
kind  of  interest  is  the  cheapest  of  commer- 
cial sources  with  the  exception  of  those  loans 
on  cash  value  of  lifu  insurance  or  against 
savings  accounts,  but  the  extra  charges  can 
murder  you.  Survey  fees,  abstracting  costs, 
closing  costs,  brokerage  fees  and  other 
charges  of  an  escrow  nature  can  put  the 
total  costs  out  of  reason. 

For  that  matter  you  need  to  ask  about 
fringe  costs  such  as  insurance  premlvims 
wherever  you  borrow,     Tliey  can  mount. 

CONTROVERSIAL  BILL 

As  you  may  have  read,  there  is  a  bill  be- 
fore Congress  requiring  credit  grantors  to 
disclose  their  true,  annual  Interest  rates. 
The  bin  has  provoked  a  storm  of  controversy, 
and  the  sponsor.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  been  both  cursed  and  praised. 

One  Impartial  critic  commented  that  no 
one  could  attock  the  bill  openly,  since  It 
would  be  like  advocating  sin.  How  can  one 
be  against  honesty  tnd  frank  dealings? 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  powerful  un- 
dercover opponents  to  the  bill.  Small  loan 
companies,  which  have  been  expressing  their 
interest  rates  as  2  or  3  percent  per  month  on 
the  unpaid  balance,  are  not  happy  with  the 


idea  of  stating  the  rates  as  24  to  36  percent 
•'simple  Interest." 

Finance  companies,  which  finance  hard 
goods  sales  and  were  Instrumental  In  pass- 
ing State  laws  controlling  time  sales' 
charges,  prefer  to  advertise  their  rates  as  a 
discount  rate  rather  than  as  a  simple  inter- 
est rate.  It  sounds  better  to  say  •"6  percent" 
or  "9  percent"  per  annum  rather  than  12  or 
18  percent  "true  Interest."  Some  rates  are 
much  higher. 

But  retailers  comprise  the  most  powerful 
lobby  against  the  bill,  in  my  opinion.  They 
have  reasons  other  than  that  of  losing  cred- 
it sales  to  worry  them.  For  one  thing,  some 
stores  are  rather  haphazard  in  computing 
revolving  account  interest.  A  IV2 -percent 
charge  added  to  a  late-in-the-month  pur- 
chase might  be  closer  to  54  percent  than  to 
the  legal  18  percent.  The  proposed  bUl 
might  double  the  merchants'  bookkeeping 
costs  due  to  the  requirement  of  accura<;y, 

THOSE  WHO  SUPPORT 

Banks  have  not  been  particularly  active 
against  the  bill.  In  fact,  a  number  of  bank- 
ers are  "pro."  since  it  would  point  u?  the 
more  reasonable  charges  of  banks  as  com- 
pared to  some  private  finance  agencies. 
Credit  unions  definitely  back  the  measure 
as  do  latKjr  unions. 

Most  cousumrr  groups  are  throwing  their 
weight  behind  the  bill.  too.  feeling  the  pub- 
lic might  save  mll.ions  of  dollars  in  interest 
charges  under  a  lull  disclosure  law,  and  It 
might   reduce   unnecessary   credit   spe:3ding. 

But  opponents  of  the  bill  are  indignant, 
so  credit  men  throughout  the  country  are 
meeting  to  plan  their  attack.  One  widely 
circulated  business  journal  commentoi  that 
the  bill  represented  one  more  attempt  of 
ultraconservatives  and  leflwingers  to  smear 
consumer  credit  and  get  government  control 
over  Installment  lending— quite  a  Bcrious 
combination  of  forces. 

HOW   TO  FIGURE    RATE 

In  the  meantime,  readers  want  to  know 
the  formula  for  determining  true  Interest 
rate  on  time  sales  contracts  or  precomputed 
lo^ns.  The  following  example  is  taken  from 
a  textbook  on  credit  buying. 

2M  I 
R  equals  pr^- y^,,^) 

R — Annual  cost  rate  in  decimal  form 
(what  you  are  trying  to  learn) . 

I— Dollar  cost  of  the  credit  (interest  or 
finance  charge) . 

M— Number  of  payments  In  a  year  (a 
monthly  contract  would  have  12). 

N — Number  of  payments  (a  2-year  con- 
tract would  have  24) . 

P — Net  amount  of  credit  advanced  (car- 
ryback, principal,  or  unpaid  balance). 

If  the  cash  price  of  an  article  Is  $350, 
down  payment  Is  $120  and  the  balance  is  to 
be  paid  in  12  monthly  payments  of  $20.  you 
would  be  financing  $230  at  a  cost  of  $10. 
What  rate  are  you  paying?  By  substituting 
actual  figures  for  the  letters,  the  formula 
would  look  like  this: 

?X!2X»I0  „^„  .^         $2<0 

oqiial.1 .08.  a  cost  mlo  of  8  rorcont 
However,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
finance  $230  over  a  years  time  for  a  mere  $10 
in  these  days.  It  would  more  likely  cost  you 
$30.  a  true  rate  of  24  percent  if  the  payments 
were  raised  enough  to  pay  the  balance  In  12 
months  In  such  a  case  your  payments  would 
be  increased  to  about  $21.67,  not  enough  to 
feel  but  enough  to  triple  the  true  rate  of 
Interest. 

If  the  amount  of  your  "carryback"  was 
substantial,  the  seller  might  lose  a  sale  by 
increasing  your  monthly  pasmients  enough 
to  give  him  a  fat  finance  rate.  In  this  case 
he  might  prefer  to  stretch  out  the  terms  and 
thereby  lower  the  monthly  payments.  This 
Is  the  modern  trend  in  financing,  from  TV 
sets  to  homes. 


Most  credit  buyers  are  Interested  in  but 
two  things,  the  monthly  payment,  and  the 
downpayment.  The  downpayment  has  all 
but  disappeared  in  some  types  of  credit 
transactions. 

SHOP     CARETULLT 

Finance  charges  and  interest  are  to  be 
shopped  for,  quibbled  over  and  analyzed,  the 
same  as  the  product  or  service  itself.  There 
are  no  benefits  to  be  gained  by  paying  ter- 
ribly high  rates,  except  to  the  lender,  of 
course. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Don't  worry 
about  the  interest,  it  is  tax  deductible." 

Most  people  of  average  means  can  discard 
any  such  reasoning.  You  would  save  only 
a  portion  of  the  Interest  cost,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tax  percentage  which  would 
apply  to  the  top  part  of  your  income.  You 
may  sp>end  $300  In  Interest  charges  to  save 
$30  in  taxes,  a  good  way  to  "go  broke." 

Interest  charges  are  deducted  from  gross 
income,  not  from  net  taxes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  placing  in  the  Record  parts  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  this  bill,  from  the  supervisor  of 
consumer  credit  in  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  John  F.  Doyle.  As  a 
supervisor  in  our  State  banking  depart- 
ment in  Madison.  Mr.  Doyle  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  observe  the  credit  business  at 
first  hand.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Doyle 
writes : 

In  the  28  years  that  I  have  been  super- 
visor of  consumer  credit  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  I  have  found  many  misleading 
and  unethical  procedures  used  by  retail 
sellers,  manxifacturers,  and  consumer  credit 
agencies  both  from  the  standpoint  of  adver- 
tising as  well  as  from  tlie  standpoint  of  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  per  annum  charge.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  the  bill  you  pro- 
posed will  create  a  sense  of  awareness  In  the 
mind  of  the  user.  For  example,  when  a 
prospective  borrower  sees  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement that  they  can  finance  their  car 
at  "low  bank  rates "  and  then  when  they 
purchase  a  current  model  used  car  and  have 
Included  in  the  finance  charge  a  $9  per  $100 
charge,  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  per  annum 
yield  of  16.22  percent,  a  question  will  be 
raised  in  their  mind  as  to  what  Is  a  "low 
bank  rate." 

Because  of  the  false,  deceptive,  and  mis- 
leading advertising  that  usually  is  made  use 
of  by  those  retail  sellers,  manufacturers,  and 
consumer  credit  agencies  who  resort  to  un- 
ethical practices  In  order  to  sell  merchandise 
or  make  loans,  it  appears  that  it  Is  also 
desirable  to  have  an  advertising  provision 
Included  In  your  bill  which  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  anyone  having  advertised,  printed, 
displayed,  published,  distributed,  broadcast, 
or  televised,  or  caused  or  permitted  to  be 
advertised,  printed,  displayed,  publislied, 
distributed,  broadcast,  or  televised  In  any 
manner  whatsoever,  any  statement  or  rep- 
resentation with  regard  to  the  sale  or  financ- 
ing of  merchandise  or  services  which  is  false, 
deceptive,  or  misleading.  Perhaps,  It  would 
also  be  desirable  to  require  that  whenever 
a  retail  seller  or  financing  agent  advertises 
an  Installment  plan  and  shows  the  charge 
per  month,  they  should  also  state  the  actual 
number  of  months  it  would  take  to  repay 
the  time  balance  of  the  loan. 
Ver.    truly  yours, 

John  F.   Doyle, 

SuipeTvisor . 

I  should  say  Mr.  Doyle  has  had  ex- 
perience with  this  precise  kind  of  legis- 
lation, because  Wisconsin  does  require  on 
small  loans  that  the  t?-ue  annual  interest 
rate  be  stated. 

Mr,  Doyle  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
His   words    are   eloquent    testimony    in 
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favor  of  the  bill  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today.  He  also  suggests  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  abate  the  flood 
of  false,  deceptive,  and  misleading  credit 
advertising.  While  such  regulation  is 
not  provided  by  this  bill,  it  may  be  that 
legislation  for  this  purpose  will  also 
prove  to  be  necessary. 

Let  me  conclude  by  commending  the 
distinguished  principal  sp)onsor  of  this 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DouGli\s].  He  will  pilot  this  bill  as  well 
OS  anyone  can  past  the  shoals  and  reefs 
of  opposition  which  may  yet  lie  in  its 
path.  I  look  forward  to  the  hearings 
which  I  know  he  will  conduct  with  his 
cusomary  sagacity  and  humor.  I  hope 
that  he  will  be  remembered  in  our  his- 
tory as  the  Diogenes  v.-ho  shed  the  light 
of  truth  into  the  murky  depths  of 
lending. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  Senator  Doug- 
las as  cosponsor  of  a  very  important 
mea.'^ure,  the  1961  truth-in-lending  bill. 
For  a  long  time.  I  have  felt  that  this 
would  be  valuable  legislation,  and  I  have 
found  substantial  popular  support  for 
it. 

During  my  recent  campaign,  I  trav- 
eled throughout  Oregon.  One  of  the 
legislative  proposals  of  which  I  spoke 
most  frequently  was  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing bill.  Each  time  I  spoke  of  it,  the 
response  was  both  immediate  and  en- 
thusiastic. When  Oregonians  buy,  we 
want  to  know  the  relation  between  the 
finance  charge  and  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed — expressed  as  a  simple 
annual  rate. 

Let  me  emphasize  a  most  important 
point  about  this  bill.  This  measure  is 
not  designed  to  control  credit.  The  lim- 
itations on  legitimate  rates  of  interest 
are  still  left  to  the  several  States.  This 
bill  would  require  merely  that  the  pub- 
lic be  told  the  truth  about  the  cost  of 
the  money  that  it  is  borrowing. 

Consumer  credit  is  usually  defined  to 
include  mortgages  on  nonfarm  one-  to 
four-family  properties  and  short  and  in- 
termediate term  debts  owed  to  commer- 
cial banks,  sales  finance  companies,  cred- 
it unions,  consumer  finance  companies, 
department  stores,  furniture  stores, 
household  appliance  stores  and  automo- 
bile dealers.  As  of  the  end  of  1960,  this 
debt  amounted  to  about  $198  billion.  To 
suggest  the  size  of  this  debt,  it  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  40  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  for  1960. 

The  testimony  before  the  Douglas  sub- 
committee last  year  documented  the 
widespread  use  of  misleading  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  stating  the  price  of 
credit.  Because  of  the  use  of  so  many 
methods,  it  is  difficult  to  make  meaning- 
ful comparisons  and  therefore  intelligent 
choices  of  the  various  credit  terms 
offered  to  us. 

When  the  truth  about  finance  charges 
is  disclosed,  it  will  permit  a  return  to 
effective  price  competition  in  the  con- 
sumer credit  market.  This  bill  would 
minimi7e  profits  earned  through  the 
ability  of  some  few  persons  to  mislead 
borrowers. 

Personal  debt  has  grown  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  years.  In  1945.  it  amounted  to 
about  $24  billions  of  dollars.     Last  year. 


it  was  $198  billion.  This  growth  of  per- 
sonal debt,  could  become  excessive  be- 
cause of  consumer  ignorance  of  the  full 
costs  involved.  I  have  faith  that  con- 
sumers are  their  own  best  personal  credit 
managers.  But,  they  must  know  the 
truth. 

The  purpose  of  the  Douglas  bill  is  to 
bring  the  true  price  of  credit  out  from 
under  the  disguises  and  camouflage  un- 
der which  it  often  hides.  Some  of  these 
disguises  are  very  interesting — and,  I 
might  add,  quite  misleading. 

For  example,  sometimes  the  consumer 
is  quoted  a  price  of  so  many  dollars 
down,  and  so  much  more  F>er  month. 
Immediately,  the  question  arises:  For 
how  many  months?  Many  advertise- 
ments fail  to  say.  There  is  no  statement 
of  the  price  of  credit.  The  true  annual 
rate,  which  may  vary  from  as  low  as  6 
percent  to  more  than  100  percent,  is 
never  disclosed.  The  whole  truth  is  not 
being  told. 

Another  disguise  is  quoting  the  price  of 
credit  as  a  monthly  rate.  The  true  an- 
nual rate  is  12  times  the  monthly  rate. 
A  monthly  rate  of  only  5  percent  thus 
turns  out  to  be  a  true  annual  rate  of 
CO  percent. 

Then,  there  is  the  discount  disguise. 
Suppose  you  borrow  $100.  agree  to  pay  it 
off  in  monthly  installments,  and  pay  the 
lender  $6  in  advance.  This  looks  like  a 
6-percent  lean.  Often,  it  is  advertised  as 
such.  In  fact,  however,  you  have  the 
use  of  only  an  average  of  about  $50  over 
the  cour.se  of  a  full  year,  because  you  have 
paid  off  half  the  $100  in  6  months.  The 
true  annual  interest  rate  therefore  is 
nearly  double  the  advertised  6  pei'cent — 
to  be  accurate,  it  is  about  11 '2  percent. 

Some  of  the  case  histories  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  last  year  were 
startling.  In  one  instance,  a  man  pur- 
chased an  automobile  for  a  listed  cash 
price  of  $550.  This  is  what  it  said  at  one 
corner  of  the  bill  of  sale.  In  another 
corner,  it  stated; 

Balance  Including  finance  and  Insurance 
charges   to  be  paid  in   16  payments   of   $60. 

That  comes  out  to  $960,  yet  the  so- 
called  cash  price  was  $550. 

Almost  everyone  learned  how  to  com- 
pute true  annual  interest  when  In  either 
grade  school  or  high  school.  A  study 
made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  last  year 
indicated  that  a  random  sampling  of 
some  20  arithmetic  books  in  current  use 
still  teach  interest  as  a  simple  annual 
rate.  Where  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  familiar  with  this 
method  of  computing  interest,  it  seems 
difficult  to  justify  the  retention  of  all  of 
the  confusing  and  misleading  methods 
that  are  currently  being  used. 

The  Douglas  bill  requires  that  the 
truth,  the  understandable  truth,  be  told 
about  the  price  of  credit.  Surely,  this  is 
most  reasonable.  I  urge  Senators  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  J  as  a 
coauthor  of  the  Finance  Charge  Dis- 
closure Act.  I  am  prompted  to  do  so 
for  two  reasons : 

First.  The  public,  who  are  the  users 
of  credit  facilities  offered  by  the  var- 
ious finance  companies  and  institutions. 


Lave  a  right  to  know,  in  terms  of  simple 
annual  interest  rates,  what  they  are 
required  to  pay  for  such  services.  Re- 
gretably.  because  of  the  complexity  in 
stating  interest  rates  on  a  monthly  basis 
ana  on  unpaid  balances,  the  average  bor- 
rower or  user  of  credit  is  completely  con- 
fused and  quite  often  misled.  He  often 
falls  into  a  cleverly  camouflaged  trap 
from  which,  without  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion, he  and  his  family  cannot  escape. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  there  is  now 
pending  before  the  Ohio  Senate  a  bill, 
which  if  enacted  and  signed,  would  sub- 
stantially increase  the  existing  legal  in- 
terest rates  that  may  be  charged  by 
small  loan  companies  to  a  F>oint,  I  am 
told,  making  the  rates  in  Ohio  the  high- 
est in  the  Nation.  Under  the  guise  of 
lowering  interest  rates  on  the  first  brack- 
et of  loans  of  $150  or  less,  the  bill  would 
substantially  increase  the  existing  high 
rates  on  unpaid  balances  of  larger 
amounts.  As  an  example,  the  bill  would 
increase  the  rates  on  the  amounts  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  but  less  than  $500  from  the 
present  8  percent  per  annum  to  32  per- 
cent per  annum.  This  is  an  increase  of 
400  percent.  The  bill  also  raises  the  stat- 
utory ceiling  on  small  loans  to  $2,000. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ohio  Legislature 
will  finally  defeat  the  proposal.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  the  bill  is  enacted 
it  will  result  in  draining  from  $10  to  $15 
million  annually  from  the  purchasing 
FKJwer  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio. 

Sliould  the  bill  be  enacted  however, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be,  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  should  be  told  In  simple  language 
the  exact  interest  rate  they  will  be 
forced  to  pay.  Mr.  President,  Uie  Doug- 
las bill  will  require  tliat  and  I  support 
it  wholelieartedly. 


CUBAN  POLICY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  editorial  in  today's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  a  very  wise  and  thought- 
ful one  on  our  policy  in  Cuba.  It  con- 
cerns not  only  what  has  happened,  but 
what  Senators.  Representatives,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
think  about  in  the  future.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

A  POUCT  ON  CtTBA 

What  next  In  Cuba?  The  Cuban  exiles 
have  been  defeated  militarily  and  the  United 
States,  which  supported  them,  has  suffered 
a  political  defeat.  However,  history  Is  not 
like  a  boxing  match  or  a  baseball  game.  It 
flows  like  a  river.  The  United  States  and 
Cuba  are  too  much  Intertwined  by  history, 
geography,  economics  and  strategy  to  be 
separated.  Cuba  has  been  caught  up  In  the 
vast  storm  of  the  cold  war.  All  the  forces 
unleashed  by  the  Cuban  revolution  are  still 
operating. 

Therefore,  something  lias  to  happen,  and 
the  IxLEtlnct  Is  to  say:  something  has  to  be 
done.  The  flj-st  thing  to  recognize  Is  that 
whatever  Is  done  should  not  be  done  hastily. 
There  must  be  no  repetition  of  tiie  Incredibly 
Inefllclent  Intelligence  analysis  of  the  Cuban 
situation  which  preceded  last  week's  fiasco. 
To  those  who  knew  the  situation  In  Cuba 
and  knew  the  formidable  strength  of  the 
leaders  and  their  regime,  the  outcome  of 
sTich    an    Invasion    attempt    was    Inevitable. 
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And  eren  had  It  succeeded,  the  CTA  con- 
cept of  putting  In  a  rli;htwlng  government 
that  would  have  been  tiranded  as  a  Yankee 
creation  wa«  dretwlfully  wrong.  It  Is  ob- 
vloufl  that  the  first  stt  p  must  be  to  reor- 
ganize the  perBonnel  Knd  methods  of  the 
Federal  ofllclals  dealing  with  the  Cuban 
problem  today.  Any  policy,  any  action  to 
be  taken  in  the  future  must  be  based  on  an 
accurate  aasesement  of  the  situation. 

There  are  certain  developments  that  would 
force  the  United  States  to  act;  and  such 
action  would  be  fully  understood  by  the 
world  at  large.  If  the  Russians,  for  In.stance. 
were  to  set  up  missile  bases  or  move  In  with 
a  dangerotM  degree  of  military  supyiort:  If 
Americans  were  killed  and  the  liven  of  the 
remaining  Amerlc;ins  were  Jeopardized;  If 
Premier  Castro  were  to  attack  Guantanamo 
B.iy  or  mount  military  Invasions  against  his 
Caribbean  neighbors— In  such  cases  the 
Unlt*a  States  would,  of  course,  have  Vi  Inter- 
vene directly,  and  pi-esumably  so  would 
other  members  of  the  Organisation  of 
American  Slates. 

Barring  such  obviously  dangerous,  al- 
though unlikely,  developments  the  United 
States  should  not  lntcr;^ene.  Why  not?  The 
grave  political  consequences;  the  blow  to  the 
moral  standards  and  pi'lnclples  by  which  we 
live  and  which  are  a  Hource  of  strength  In 
the  cold  war;  the  fact  that  amaed  Interven- 
tion wlth<jut  the  clearest  provocation  would 
reduce  our  policies  to  a  crude  contest  In 
power  politics;  the  los«  of  needed  allies;  the 
perilous  International  complications — these 
are  the  results  that  would  Sow  from  such 
armed  Intervention  by  the  United  States  In 
Cuba. 

Even  more  basic  th.'tn  our  differences  In 
ecoiDomlc  system  Is  our  philosophic  differ- 
ence wltii  the  Communists:  we  believe  in 
freedom  and  the  rule  of  law  among  individ- 
uals and  among  nations.  This  is  \X\e  essence 
of  what  America  stands  for  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  our  greatest  s^iurce  of  strengtii.  We 
must  preserve  It. 

The  hegemony  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  threatened  for  the 
first  time  in  a  century.  It  can  only  be  de- 
fended by  a  positive,  creative  policy — one 
that  builds.  Of  coixrse,  we  axe  strong  enough 
to  crush  the  Castro  ret;ime,  but  to  do  so  by 
force  would  lose  us  far  more  than  we  could 
gain.  It  is  hard  to  bo  patient  under  such 
provocation  and  defea-,  as  we  have  experi- 
enced. Yet  It  is  the  mark  of  true  strength 
to  take  both  defeat  and  victory  In  one's 
stride. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  is  not  Cuba  by 
herself,  but  Cuba  as  a  possible  model  for 
other  revolutions,  and  Cuba  as  a  base  for 
the  spread  of  anil-Yankee  or  commtmlstlc 
doctrines.  How  to  counter  the  creeping  snb- 
rerslon  of  the  totalltarians  ts  the  great  prob- 
lem for  the  free  world,  as  President  Kennedy 
has  recognized  It  cannot  be  done  by  adopt- 
ing their  methods.  That  would  be  to  sur- 
render. 

Defend  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Continue  by  all  legal  means  to  encourage 
the  antl-Batlsta.  antl-Castro  Cuban  exiles  In 
their  determination  to  estcibllsh  a  free  and 
democratic  regime  with  social  Justice.  They 
must  not  t>e  abandoned. 

Above  all  prove,  by  deeds  and  not  Just 
words,  that  we  are  determined  to  support 
the  demands  for  socliil  reforms  throughout 
Latin  America;  that  we  are  not  merely  anti- 
cs )mmunlst;  that  we  will  oppose  rlghtwlng 
reactionary  military  dictatorships  as  we  do 
leftwlng.  communistic  dictatorships;  that 
we  ask  partnership  and  cooperation,  not 
subservience  This  Is  the  only  kind  of  Inter- 
vention that  can  permanently  succeed  In 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  should  like  to 
read  briefly  from  that  editorial: 

There  are  certain  df  velopments  that  would 
force    the   United   States  to   act;    and  such 


action  would  be  fully  understood  by  the 
world  at  large.  If  the  Russians,  for  Instance, 
were  to  set  up  missile  bc^es  or  move  In  with 
a  dangerous  degree  of  military  Buppori:;  If 
Americans  were  killed  and  the  lives  of  the 
remaining  Americans  were  Jeopardized;  If 
Premier  Castro  were  to  attack  Guantanamo 
Bay  or  mount  military  Invasions  against  his 
Caribbean  neighbors — In  such  cases  the 
United  States  would,  of  course,  have  to  In- 
tervene directly,  and  presumably  so  W3Uld 
other  members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

B-irrlng  such  obviously  dangerous,  al- 
though unlikely,  developments  the  United 
States  should  not  Intervene.  Why  not?  The 
grave  political  consequences;  the  blow  to 
the  moral  standards  and  principles  by 
which  we  live  and  which  are  a  source  of 
strength  In  the  cold  war;  the  fact  that 
armed  Intervention  without  the  clearest 
provocation  would  reduce  our  policies  to  a 
crude  contest  in  power  politics;  the  loss  of 
needed  allies;  the  perilous  International 
complications — these  are  the  results  that 
would  flow  from  such  armed  Intervention 
by  the  United  States  In  Cuba. 

Even  more  basic  than  our  difference.-,  la 
economic  system  Is  our  philosophic  d  ffer- 
cnce  with  the  Communists;  we  belle\e  In 
freedom  and  the  rule  of  law  among  Individ- 
uals and  among  nations.  This  Is  the  es- 
sence of  what  America  stands  for  In  the 
world,  and  It  Is  our  greatest  source  of 
strength.     We  must  preserve  it. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  MODERN  LIBERALISM 
AND  CONSERVATISM  IN  AMERI- 
CAN POLITICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  aRO  last  Saturday  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss] 
spoke  at  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.,  and  gave  a 
scholarly  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
difference  between  modern  liberalism 
and  conservatism  in  American  t>olitics. 
It  IS  such  an  excellent  address  that  I  ask 
unanimous  coi^sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REtx>RD, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Sematob  Prank  K.  Moss.  Dimo- 
CKAT,    OF     Utah,     at    Amnuai.,    Wiscc  nsin 
Second  Dx-stxict   Dinner,  Pobt  Atkii*sow, 
Satubdat.  Aran.  15,  1961 
Mr   Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  thank 
you  for  yoxrr  w.irm  welcome  to  Wisconsin.     I 
return  It  In  kliid.     All  Democrats  feel  warmly 
toward  Wisconsin  these  dajre  because  we  re- 
member  It  was  your  fine  State  which   gave 
Senator   Kennedy   one    of  his   early   primary 
victories,  which  started  him  on  the  road  to 
the  Presidency.     And  putting  Jack  Kennedy 
In    the   White   House   will.   I   am  convinced, 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  great  events  of  our 
times. 

•  •  •  •  • 

After  I  had  accepted  this  invitation  to 
speak  In  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  I  was  coming 
to  the  heartland  of  Wisconsin  democracy  and 
leadership.  I  understand  the  district  Is 
not  only  the  home  of  your  distinguished 
young  Congressman.  Bos  Kastenmeies — who 
Incidentally  has  become  a  real  influence  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  only  one 
short  term,  but  Is  also  the  home  of  your 
great  Governor.  Gaylord  Nelson,  and  of  my 
esteemed  Senate  colleague,  Btll  Proxmiki:, 
who  Is  showing  himself  to  be  cast  In  the 
image  of  Wisconsin's  famous  Liberal,  Bob 
LaFoUette. 

Because  I  am  spjeaklng  tonight  in  the 
shadow  of  these  outstanding  Wis(X)u&in 
liberals,  I  have,  with  some  trepidation,  chosen 


as  the  subject  of  my  talk  "The  Conscience  ol 
a  Liberal." 

I  say  "trepidation."  becuse  the  very  word 
"liberal"  Is  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
and  mlsxised  words  In  our  vocabulary  to- 
day. To  some  It  Is  synonjmious  with 
radical — and  to  these  people  a  radical  In 
government  Is  one  who  advocates  great  and 
sweeping  changes  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  others  the  word  "liberal"  simply 
means  a  forward-looking  attitude,  and  a 
willingness  to  try  new  remedies  for  new  cw 
old  problems. 

Similarly,  the  word  "conservative"  has 
many  connotations.  It  all  depends  on  what 
you  want  to  conserve.  The  American  con- 
servative today,  by  his  own  adml'-sion.  wants 
to  return  to  the  forms  and  usaees  of  the 
pjwt,  even  those  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
tury. To  some  this  attitude  can  only  be 
labeled  by  the  word     reactionary  " 

It  Is  with  a  clear  recognition  of  this  prob- 
lem of  labels — of  the  fact  that  the  very  terms 
I  shall  be  using  are  equally  as  controverfial 
as  the  Ideologies  they  represent — that  I  ap- 
proach this  discussion. 

The  recapitulations  which  followed  the 
Republican  nominating  convention  last 
summer,  and  the  Monday-momlng  quarter- 
backing  which  has  gone  on  ever  since  elec- 
tion day,  stirred  up  a  lively  discuseion  of 
conservatism  and  liberalism  and  their  Im- 
pact on  the  results.  That  Impact,  of  course. 
Is  hard  to  calculate.  The  Influence  of 
specific  Issues  can  be  prretty  well  weighed, 
partly  because  the  number  of  people  affected 
by  that  Issue  can  themselves  be  counted. 
But  the  Influence'  of  a  philosophy  Is  less 
tangible. 

So  It  has  always  been  with  American  poll- 
tics.  Political  history  In  this  country  has 
never  been  shaped  by  abstract  doctrines  or 
theoretical  dogmas.  Original  political  theory 
here,  as  in  the  mother  country  of  England, 
has  developed  chiefly  In  time  of  national 
trouble  when  thinking  men,  seeking  to  solve 
urgent  problems,  have  been  forced  to  reex- 
amine basic  principles. 

For  example,  when  we  were  hammering 
out  our  American  democracy,  we  produced 
statesmen  like  Adams,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
and  Jefferson,  who  were  also  political  phi- 
losophers. 

Then,  the  debate  between  the  North  and 
South  in  the  mld-19th  century  produced 
Webster  and  Calhoun.  And  the  problems  of 
the  first  half  of  the  20lh  century  gave  us 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Robert  Taft,  two  very 
practical  poUtlcal  theorists. 

Today,  as  we  try  to  cope  with  grave  situa- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  again 
become  evident  th.at  we  must  go  back  to 
first  principles,  and  examine  the  problen^ 
of  the  sixties  in  the  light  of  today. 

Russell  Kirk  has  said  that  "doubt  and 
violence  are  the  jiarents  of  poUtlcaJ  specula- 
tion." while  "prescription,  legal  precedence, 
and  muddling  ttirotigh  suffice  for  ages  or  na- 
tions that  experience  no  serious  threat  to 
things  established." 

"Prescription,  legal  precedence,  and  mud- 
dling through"  have  carried  us  Just  about 
as  far  as  they  can  in  today's  world,  and  the 
time  has  cotne  for  some  good,  stiff  thinking. 
I  welcome,  therelore.  the  upstirge  of  interest 
in  conservative  and  liberal  philosophies 
which  this  election,  engendered  and  triist 
that  it  has  laid  the  brickwork  for  a  debate 
on  fundamental  principles. 

My  discussion  here  today  of  political  phi- 
losophy is  not  essentially  partisan.  Both 
major  political  parties  have  Uberals  and 
conservatives  in  their  ranks.  Perhaps  it 
would  make  the  choice  at  the  polls  easier 
if  all  liberals  were  lumped  together  In  one 
party  and  all  conservatives  amalgamated 
firmly  in  the  other  one.  But  I  doubt  that 
this  day  will  ever  dawn.  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  are  both  sturdy  institu- 
tions whlcli  show  little  interest  In  being 
dissected,  and  reassembled. 
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One  of  the  best  arguments  for  continued 
representation  of  a  wide  range  of  political 
ideologies  in  each  party  is  that  a  change 
of  party  control  doesn't  produce  revolution- 
ary shifts  in  policy.  One  of  the  major  Issues 
in  our  recent  political  campaign  seemed  to 
be  which  party  could  do  the  same  thing 
better. 

The  lack  of  coherent  philosophies  and 
clear-cut  party  traditions  In  our  two  major 
political  parties  has  produced  some  very 
strange  political  bedfellows.  Lincoln,  a  Re- 
publican, made  Jefferson  his  touchstone  In 
the  1850's.  Theodore  Roosevelt  bolted  the 
Republicans  as  a  Progressive  and  found  his 
inspiration  In  the  Federalists  who  were  Jef- 
ferson's opponents. 

•This  kind  of  turnabout  is  traditional 
American  procedure,"  Gushing  Strout  ob- 
served in  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  In 
the  sximmer  of  1955.  "Although  it  drives 
the  tidy-minded  to  despair,"  he  continued, 
"it  is  powerful  testimony  to  the  ingenuity 
of  our  political  leaders,  the  vitality  of  our 
tradition,  and  the  moderation  of  our  poli- 
tics." 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  I  do 
not  propose  to  define  conservatism  and  lib- 
eralism In  neat,  one -sentence  statements. 
No  dictionary  definition  could  ever  be  ade- 
quate, for  one  thing,  and  for  another,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  words  mean  different 
things  to  different  people.  I  shall  there- 
fore take  the  essence  of  brief  statements  of 
faith  from  two  liberals,  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Gov.  Adlal  Stev- 
enson, and  two  conservatives,  former  Pres- 
ident Herbert  Hoover  and  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater. 

The  statements  cover  a  25-year  p>erlod  of 
time.  Each  spokesman  has  combined  the 
result  of  his  practical  political  experience 
with  an  awareness  of  the  implications  In 
his  own  position,  and  each  Is  an  accepted 
representative  of  his  philosophy. 

In  his  volume  ••20th  Century  Political 
Thought."  Joseph  S.  Roucek  says  of  President 
Hoover : 

'Herbert  Hoover  speaks  for  many  modern 
American  conservatives  when  he  Identifies 
the  extension  of  governmental  economic  con- 
trols with  the  regimentation  characteristic  of 
foreign  dictatorships,  and  when  he  ascribes 
our  high-living  standards  to  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  he  combines  al- 
most all  of  the  favorite  conservative  themes: 
We  must  cling  to  the  Bill  of  Rights;  any 
necessary  alterations  must  be  made  only  by 
formal  constitutional  amendment:  govern- 
ments have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power: 
society  cannot  remain  pp.rtly  regimented  and 
partly  free,  and  even  partial  regimentation 
will  eventually  destroy  democracy.  To  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  of  distribution 
of  a  hard -won  plenty  by  restrictions  will 
abolish  the  plenty." 

Moreover,  the  conduct  of  business  by  Gov- 
ernment would  only  give  us  the  least  e(B- 
clency.  President  Hoover  states:  "It  would 
increase  rather  than  decrease  abuse  and  cor- 
ruption, stifle  Initiative  and  Invention,  un- 
dermine the  development  of  leadership, 
cripple  the  mental  and  spiritual  energies  of 
our  people,  extinguish  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  dry  up  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
the  forces  which  make  progress." 

Let  us  now  hear  the  liberal  case  as  pre- 
sented by  Franklin  Roosevelt: 

"One  great  difference  which  has  charac- 
terized this  division  (between  the  liberal 
and  the  conservative  group>s)  has  been  that 
the  liberal  party — no  matter  what  its  par- 
ticular name  was  at  the  time — believed  In 
the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  will  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Judgment  of  a  small  minority  of 
either  education  or  wealth. 

"The  other  great  difference  between  the 
two  parties  has  been  this:  the  liberal  party 
Is  a  party  which  believes  that,  as  new  condi- 
tions and  problems  arise  beyond  the  power 


of  men  and  women  to  meet  as  Individuals. 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Ooverrunent  it- 
self to  find  new  remedies  with  which  to  meet 
them.  The  liberal  party  Insists  that  the 
Government  has  the  definite  duty  to  use  all 
its  power  and  resources  to  meet  new  social 
problems  with  new  social  controls — to  Insure 
to  the  average  person  the  right  to  his  own 
economic  and  political  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  his  book  "The  Conscience  of  a  Con- 
servative." my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona.  Senator  Goldwater.  states  that  the 
undesirable  trends  which  he  finds  in  our 
public  affairs  will  be  reversed  and  I  quote: 
"When  Americans,  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation,  decide  to 
put  the  man  In  the  office  who  Is  pledged  to 
enforce  the  Constitution  and  restore  the  Re- 
public, who  win  proclaim  In  a  campaign 
speech : 

"  'I  have  little  Interest  In  streamlining 
government  or  In  making  It  more  efficient, 
for  I  mean  to  reduce  Its  size.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  promote  welfare,  for  I  propose 
to  extend  freedom.  My  aim  Is  not  tu  pass 
laws,  but  tc  repeal  them.  It  Is  not  to  Inau- 
gurate new  programs,  but  to  cancel  old  ones 
that  do  violence  to  the  Constitution,  or  that 
have  failed  in  their  purpose,  or  that  Impose 
on  the  people  an  unwarranted  financial  bur- 
den. I  will  not  attempt  to  discover  whether 
legislation  is  needed  before  I  have  first  de- 
termined whether  It  Is  constitutionally  per- 
missible. And  if  I  should  later  be  attacked 
for  neglecting  my  constituents'  Interests,  I 
shall  reply  that  I  was  Informed  their  main 
Interest  is  liberty  and  that  in  that  cause  I 
am  doing  the  very  best  I  can."  " 

Again,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater)   states: 

"Thus,  for  the  American  conservative, 
there  Is  no  difficulty  In  Identifying  the  day's 
overriding  political  challenge:  It  Is  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  freedom.  As  he  surveys 
the  various  attitudes  and  Institutions  and 
laws  that  currently  prevail  in  America, 
many  questions  will  occur  to  him,  but  the 
conservative's  first  concern  will  always  be: 
Are  we  maximizing  freedom?" 

In  May,  1956,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  one  of 
today's  most  articulate  and  revered  liberals, 
gave  this  classic  definition  of  the  modern 
liberal: 

"First,  he  (the  liberal)  believes  In  the 
existence  of  the  future,  and  believes  that 
It  can  be  made  a  good  future.  If  he  Is  my 
age  he  may  often  think  of  the  past,  and  he 
may  think  of  it  with  affection  and  nostalgia. 
But  he  rejects  the  Idea  that  it  was  either 
better  or  simpler  than  what  we  face  now. 
In  answer  to  the  conservative's  classic  ques- 
tion, Whither  are  we  drifting?^  the  liberal 
says:  'We  cannot  drift,  we  must  go.'  Al- 
though he  respects  the  past,  he  has  no  de- 
sire to  tinker  with  the  clock  or  turn  It  back. 
He  does  not  try  to  force  It  ahead.  But  he 
does  wind  the  clock. 

"He  has  never  seen  from  on  high  any 
slightest  Indication  that  heaven  Itself  wishes 
to  retuin  to  the  good  old  days — and  so  he 
walks  ahead.  In  courage  and  steadfastness, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  backward  glances, 
into  the  perpetually  obscure,  the  perpetual- 
ly dangerous,  the  perpetually  unknown  fu- 
ture. No  wonder  he  cannot  always  tell 
where  he  Is  going.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
reactionary  can  always  tell  you  where  he  has 
been,  so  he  has  an  air  of  authority.  What 
he  doesn't  know  Is  that  the  political  house 
of  his  fathers,  which  he  perpetually  talks 
about,  but  hasn't  seen  for  40  years,  has  now 
been  condemned  or  torn  down." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  two  liberals  and  the  two  con- 
servatives I  have  Just  quoted  lies  In  their 
frame  of  mind.  The  conservative  constant- 
ly Implies  that  the  good  old  days  and  good 
old  methods  of  doing  things  were  better 
and  that  most  changes  and  modifications 
In  our  way  of  life  In  recent  years  have  been. 


to   say   the   least,    unfortunate.     With   this 
thesis  I  most  emphatically  disagree. 

My  objection  does  not  arise,  however,  from 
a  purely  personal  disposition  to  like  the 
present  and  look  to  the  future  with  opti- 
mism. It  arises  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. 

I  do  not  propose  to  call  In  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  to  prove  my  point.  I  leave 
them  to  the  conservatives  who  seem  to  like 
unearthing  unsuccessful  social  experiments, 
centuries  old.  which  were  carried  out  under 
conditions  as  unlike  those  In  modern  Amer- 
ica as  It  would  be  possible  to  find,  to  demon- 
strate that  some  similar  proposal  would 
surely  fail  In  the  United  States  of  the  1960s. 
I  win  be  satisfied  to  fall  back  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable  guide 
for  the  programs  of  action  we  should  formu- 
late for  today. 

Almost  from  our  earliest  days  our  greatest 
leaders  have  recognized  that  we  must  make 
use  of  the  Instrumentality  of  government 
to  do  what  we  cannot  as  Individuals  do  at 
all.  or  do  so  well,  for  ourselves.  It  was  be- 
cause It  was  necessary  to  do  some  things 
on  a  national,  rather  than  a  State,  basis 
that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  In  the 
first  place. 

It  was  obvious,  of  course,  from  the  day 
our  Nation  was  born  that  the  Government 
had  to  maintain  an  army  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  to  coin  money,  and  per- 
form other  national  services.  But  whether 
the  Government  had  any  responsibility  In 
transporting  the  mall,  for  Instance,  was  an- 
other question. 

The  Continental  Congress  thought  the 
Government  did  have  that  responsibility,  and 
In  1775.  probably  after  considerable  debate, 
that  Corgress  pa.'ssed  a  resolution  and  ordi- 
nance establishing  post  offices  and  post  roads 
In  1782.  as  the  problem  of  getting  the  mall 
from  one  area  to  another  became  more  acute, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  to  provide  that 
roads  essential  to  the  post  routes  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Then.  In  January  1794,  the  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Post  Office  advised  that  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  enable  It  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
post  roads  to  additional  areas.  That  same 
year  an  act  of  Congress  directed  the  Post- 
master General  to  survey  a  system  of  poet 
roads  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

By  1801,  Alexander  Hamilton  had  recog- 
nized that  "the  Improvement  of  the  com- 
munications between  the  different  parts  of 
our  country  Is  an  object  well  worthy  of  our 
national  purse"  and  concluded:  "to  provide 
roads  and  bridges  Is  within  the  direct  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution." 

By  1808,  so  many  Internal  problems  had 
reared  their  heads  in  the  new  Union  of  States 
that  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  presented  to  the  Senate  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  an  Integrated  system  of 
Internal  Improvements  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Central  Government. 

I  could  continue  with  an  almost  year-by- 
year  account  of  the  growth  of  what  is  now 
our  Federal  aid  highway  system.  Sufficient 
it  Is  to  say  that  the  problems  of  the  times 
which  Individuals  could  not  solve  were  In 
each  case  met  with  solutions  of  the  times — 
solutions  which  were  often  new  and  untried. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  the  other 
great  founders  of  the  Nation  were  moved  by 
the  same  spirit  so  eloquently  described  by 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  the  statement  which  I 
Just  quoted.  Undoubtedly  these  men 
thought  fondly  of  the  "good  old  days"  before 
they  had  to  fight  a  revolutionary  war  and 
establish  a  government  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  and  untried  principles  of  political  de- 
mocracy. And  yet  they  walked  ahead,  to 
quote  Stevenson:  "in  courage  and  steadfast- 
ness, with  a  minimum  of  backward  glances 
Into  the  perpetually  unknown  future." 
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And  time  has  proved  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Ideas  about  the  freedom  of  religion, 
universal  educational  opportunity  and  a 
democratic  governmer.t  were  based  on  evcr- 
llvlng  and  universal  truths  which  are  equally 
as  valid  for  the  19th,  2(Kh,  and  21st  centuries 
as  they  were  for  the  18th  centxiry,  and  that 
they  are  as  true  for  the  people  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  the  Congo  as  they  are  for  people  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  we  ever  hear  today 
of  the  Tory  conservative  philosophers,  the 
cllng-to-the-old-ways  boys  who  were  con- 
temporaries of  the  activist  founders  of  our 
country?  Can  you  name  one  of  them^ 
Neither  can  I,  although  I  vaguely  remember 
from  my  college  history  courses  that  there 
were  such  authorities. 

In  the  history  of  our  people's  growing  use 
of  the  Government  tc  advance  their  welfare, 
I  see  something  quite  different  from  what 
the  conservatives  apparently  see.  I  see  a 
steady  advance  down  through  the  years  in  a 
greater  acquisition  by  all  Americans  of  all  of 
the  fundamental  values  for  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded. 

Without  changing  the  frame  of  the  Got- 
ernment  we  set  up  when  we  became  a  na- 
tion, we  have  added  Immeasurably  through 
constitutional  amendments  and  statutory 
acts  to  the  liberty  as  well  as  the  general  wel- 
fare (rf  all  of  our  cltlz<Mi8. 

In  the  paragraph  from  the  book  by  the 
Senator  from  Arize  na  (Mr,  Goldwater] 
which  I  quoted  earler.  there  Is  one  very 
striking  sentence:  'I  do  not  undertake  to 
promote  welfare,  for  I  propose  to  extend 
freedom." 

What  does  this  mean  In  literal  terms? 
My  Idea  of  promoting  welfare  Includes,  as 
an    essential    element,    the  extension    of   an 
Individual's  freedom. 

For  example,  the  Federal  banking  system 
set  by  statute  gives  me  the  freedom  to  con- 
duct financial  affairs  under  sound  monetary 
and  credit  regulations — a  freedom  my  an- 
cestors did  not  have.  Since  In  this  re.spect 
I  am  guaranteed  freedom,  and  not  deprived 
of  It.  I  certainly  feci  that  this  contributes 
to  my  welfare. 

Perhaps  the  SenBt«>r  was  referring  to  the 
type  of  freedom  our  older  citizens  have  had. 
to  manag?  as  best  they  can  to  meet  their 
medical  expenses  In  old  age.  No  matter  that 
funds  are  lacking,  each  Is  free  to  suffer  want 
and  neglect.  But  the  liberal  would  hold  that 
Federal  concern  for  their  welfare  and  statu- 
tory action  would  asstire  them  of  that  other 
type  of  freedom  which  I  feel  Is  equally  de- 
sirable— freedom  from  the  worry  of  medical 
bills  and  hospital  bills  for  care  they  must 
have 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
wateb)  has  proposed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gradually  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  following  programs  which  he  describes 
as  being  "outside  the  constltutlonsl  man- 
date""— social  welfare  programs,  public  power, 
agriculture,  public  housing,  urban  renemal, 
and,  as  he  states,  from  "all  other  activities 
that  can  be  better  performed  by  lower  levels 
of  government  or  by  private  Institutions  or 
by  Individuals." 

Only  by  this  method.  In  his  opinion,  can 
American  people  start  making  progress  to- 
ward regaining  their  freedom. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator, 
what  are  some  of  the  Government  services 
we  would  be  giving  up? 

One  would  certainly  be  the  great  system 
of  social  security  Instirance  which  provides 
most  Americans  with  a  minimum  Income  for 
their  retirement  years. 

Another.  I  presume,  would  be  our  public 
health  system,  including  the  b.aslc  research 
efforts  to  determine  the  cause  and  find  the 
cure  for  great  killers  like  heart  disease  and 
cancer. 

Federal  aid  to  education  woiild  undoubt- 
edly  be  on  the  list,  despite  the  fact  that 


Federal  aid  to  land-grant  colleges  wtus  first 
authorized  in  1862,  and  that  since  that  time 
there  have  been  many  other  programs  re- 
affirming our  national  interest  In  support  of 
our  schools. 

As  Americans  the  Senator  from  AHzona 
would  have  us  turn  our  back  on  slums  and 
decaying  cities,  with  nothing  done  about 
these  twin  evils  unless  States  or  communi- 
ties are  able  to  aid.  or  when  In  a  most  un- 
likely future  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal can  be  financed  by  private  capl-.al. 

And  agriculture — that  Important  segment 
of  our  economy  that  has  consumed  so  much 
of  the  thought  of  Republican  and  l)emo- 
cratlc  administrations  s'.nce  President 
Hoover  initiated  his  Farm  Board — would  it 
be  left  to  sink  or  swim  depending  en  the 
fanner's  ability  to  outguess  the  weath(?r  and 
the  market? 

WTiat  of  our  great  natural  pov.rrsites, 
which  are  part  of  the  people's  God-given 
heritage  of  natural  resources?  In  most  cases 
their  full  and  comprehcn.'^ive  development  is 
too  big  and  too  costly  for  private  enterprise. 
or  for  a  local  community  or  area  to  di?velcp. 
To  turn  over  to  private  enterprise  tlie  fuU 
responsibility  for  developing  hydroelectric 
energy  wou'.d  be.  In  sonie  cases,  to  squander 
the  people's  heritage. 

As  I  see  it.  the  conservatives  really  want 
to  use  the  Ir.ws  of  1850  to  govern  the  United 
States  of  the  19C0"s.  They  relish  our  auto- 
mobiles, our  televisions,  our  jet  airplanes, 
our  beautiful  cities,  and  our  ccmf'.rtabie 
homes,  but  they  want  to  l>e  as  unregulated 
as  though  they  &tin  lived  on  a  fronuer 
ranch. 

Do  they  seriously  want  to  repeal  our  na- 
tional conservation  program,  the  ridlroad 
and  trust  regulations  of  the  late  19tli  cen- 
tury, the  farm  assistance  program,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  and  Its  numerous  a.mend- 
ments.  our  water  pollution  control  program, 
to  use  a  few  examples?  How  many  people 
can  possibly  have  deluded  themselves  Into 
believing  that  the  good  old  days  before  the 
National  Government  undertook  these  serv- 
ices were  better  than  the  good  new  days  of 
the  present,  ard  the  even  better  days  of  the 
future? 

I  have  never  been  sure  juf  t  when  the  good 
old  days  began  or  ended  but  let's  take  a 
brief  glimpse  at  the  status  of  the  average 
man — at  hLs  educational  opportunities,  his 
working  conditions,  his  rights  as  a  cltiren. 
and  his  living  standards,  during  some  of  the 
periods  which  some  of  our  rugged  conserva- 
tives like  to  think  of  as  rosy. 

When  the  Republic  was  founded  there  was 
an  aristocracy  of  wealthy  landowners,  a  few 
well-to-do  ship  owners,  practically  no  middle 
class,  and  a  Ir^rge  mn.'^s  of  tenants,  small  farm 
owners,  frontiersmen,  agricultural  field  work- 
err,  and  slaves. 

Illiteracy  was  common.  Before  1827  there 
were  no  tax-supported  schools  of  any  kind. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century,  when  public  libraries  began  to 
spread  across  the  Nation,  when  ne'wspapers 
and  periodicals  began  to  achieve  mass  cir- 
culatlonF.  and  when  the  Chatauqua  and  lec- 
ture platform  became  popul.ir  that  there  was 
any  rral  advance  In  general  lltoracy.  Even 
BO.  50  years  ago  only  1  out  of  every  17  citi- 
zens completed  high  school. 

As  far  as  material  wealth  was  concerned, 
as  late  as  1900  only  about  71  out  of  every 
1,000  persons  had  any  savings  deposits,  and 
only  about  42  out  of  every  1.000  had  any 
ordinary  life  Insurance.  Life  expectancy  for 
men  was  about  4G  years;  for  women  48. 

Although  President  J.nckson  established  a 
10-hour  day  in  the  national  shipyards  In 
183fi.  and  the  Government  set  an  8-hour  day 
for  public  works  in  1868.  these  admirable 
examples  were  not  widely  followed.  The 
mass  of  the  Nation's  workers  were  still  toll- 
ing 10.  12,  and  even  14  hours  a  day  well  up 
into  the  20th  century — slaving  In  unsafe 
coal  pits.  In  dangerous  steel  mills,  on  the  rail- 


roads,  and   at   looms  and   machines  In   hot, 
noisy  and  111-ventllated  factories. 

Even  though  labor  was  one  of  the  basic 
factors  In  the  steady  stream  of  wealth  which 
poured  Into  the  hands  of  a  few  fortunate 
businessmen  or  shrewd  Investors  In  the  last 
half  of  the  19th  century,  the  average  work- 
Ingman  was  almost  completely  left  out  when 
the  material  or  social  awards  were  distrib- 
uted. One  reason  was  the  continuous  and 
unrestricted  stream  of  cheap  labor  which 
Immigrated  from  Europe,  driving  down 
wages,  depressing  working  conditions  and 
dls.ntejn-atlng  the  efforts  of  labor  unions. 
Can  we  ever  forget  the  famous  statement  by 
the  railroad  manipulator.  Jay  Gould:  "Labor 
Is  a  commodity  that  will  in  the  long  run 
be  governed  absolutely  by  the  law  of  supply 
end  demand." 

In  the  30  years  after  1870,  the  total  num- 
ber of  wage  e.irners  In  America  Increased 
from  12  to  29  million,  many  of  them  Poles 
and  Italians  and  Hungarians  and  Swedes 
and  Austrians  and  Finns  and  Scots  and 
Slavs  and  Magyars  who  represented  the 
poorest  and  least  skilled  people  of  their 
countries.  Bemuse  these  people  and  other 
workers  were  compeHed  to  work  for  any- 
thing they  could  get,  the  annual  average 
wap?e  In  manufacturing  in  this  country  In 
1909  was  only  slightly  over  $500.  That  would 
buy  more  beefsteaks  or  potatoes  than  $500 
would  today,  but  It  would  not  buy  decent 
housing  or  medical  care  or  education,  or 
enough  of  anything  else. 

During  this  same  period  the  proportion  of 
women  workers  increased  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fifth,  and  the  number  of  child  workers 
between  10  and  15  years  rose  almost  2 
million. 

Is  this  the  golden  period  of  American  his- 
tory to  which  our  conservative  friends  refer 
with  nostalgia? 

We  are  grateful  that  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  used  his  big  stick  in  the  affairs 
of  labor  with  dramatic  and  moral  effects,  and 
that  under  his  prodding,  and  the  prodding 
later  on  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  at- 
tempts were  made  with  some  success,  to 
enact  workmen's  compensation  laws,  safety 
appliance  laws  for  railroads,  child  labor  laws 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other  bene- 
ficial legislation  for  the  working  man. 

Several  States  sought  to  deal  Independ- 
ently with  child  labor  In  factories,  but  left 
unprotected  the  messenger  boys,  the  boot- 
blacks, and  the  workers  In  berry  fields  and 
canning  factories.  The  Inadequacy  and 
spotty  benefits  of  State  laws  led  to  con- 
gressional attempts  to  control  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  Nation's  children.  It  was  not 
until  1933.  however,  that  child  labor  was 
finally  wiped  out.  And  In  the  new  deal 
jrars  which  followed  the  working  man  came 
into  his  own  with  a  celling  on  his  hours, 
a  floor  under  his  wages,  and  guaranteed 
rights  of  collective  bargaining,  while  some 
measure  of  security  was  pro'.'lded  through 
the  National  Government  for  the  xinem- 
ployed.  the  aged  and  the  disabled. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  contrast  living  standards 
In  the  early  19O0's  with  those  of  today  be- 
cause the  data  Is  clearly  not  comparable  In 
all  cases.  There  are  gjeat  differences  In 
dollar  values,  and  many  Intangibles.  How- 
ever, It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  per  capita 
gross  national  product,  based  on  a  constant 
dollar,  has  doubled  In  the  last  50  years.  This 
means  that  In  proportion  to  the  population, 
twice  the  quantity  of  goods  and  services  are 
being  consumed  today  than  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  And"  the  per  capita  income, 
estimated  In  constant  dollars.  Is  up  from 
$375  to  $2,538.  Family  income  has  tripled 
in  Just  the  last  30  years. 

Total  personal  savings  were  only  a  little 
over  a  billion  dollars  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, m  1956  they  stood  at  almost  $37  billion. 
In  1920,  life  Insurance  In  force  In  this  coun- 
try added  up  to  about  $40  billion,  by  1958 
the  amount  was  close  to  $500  billion. 
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The  number  of  telephones  have  more  than 
doubled  In  the  last  30  years,  and  the  num- 
bers of  prU-ately  owned  cars  more  than 
tripled.  ( I  am  sure  I  don't  need  to  empha- 
size these  two  points  to  anyone  who  has  a 
teenager  in  the  house,  or  drives  to  and  from 
work  each  day.) 

I  could  continue  for  some  time  to  quote 
statistics  to  you — people  are  living  much 
longer,  we  are  losing  far  fewer  babies  in 
their  first  year,  and  Tar  fewer  women  In 
childbirth.  Well  over  half  of  our  citizens 
are  completing  high  school  instead  of  one 
out  of  every  17  as  was  the  case  in 
1900,  illiteracy  has  almost  been  wiped  out, 
we  are  eating  more — and  better,  we  are  taller 
and  heavier,  we  have  more  leisure  because 
we  dor 't  work  as  long,  and  we  are  using  that 
leisure  to  travel  to  far  away  places. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  though  life  Is  richer — 
and  more  abundant? 

But.  you  may  say.  many  of  these  gains  are 
purely  material.  What  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  and  of  political  and 
civil  liberties''  Have  they  been  eroded  down 
through    the    years? 

In  partial  answer  let  me  point  to  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
overturning  the  Apalachln  convictions.  It 
was,  we  all  agree,  a  complete  frustration  of 
the  efforts  of  the  law  to  deal  effectively  with 
those  who  scorn  the  law.  But  it  was  also 
a  stern  and  Impartial  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional   rights  of   the   individual. 

You  all  remember  the  details  of  the  Apala- 
chln case.  Twenty  men.  most  of  whom  had 
underworld  police  records,  were  tried  and 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  conceal  the  pur- 
pose of  their  conclave  at  Apalachln,  N.Y. 
They  all  asserted  that  they  were  simply 
visiting  a  siclc  friend.  Few  people  familiar 
with  the  interlocking  directorates  of 
racketeering  believed  this:  it  made  Just  as 
much  sense  as  saying  that  63  men  with 
underworld  reputations  had  convened  on 
Apalachln  to  play  tiddlywinks. 

Yet  the  appellate  court  held:  "No  crime 
proved,   no  conviction." 

"In  America."  wrote  Judge  Charles  E. 
Clark,  "we  respect  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  even  an  unsavory  character  is  not 
to  be  imprisoned  except  on  definite  proof 
of   specific   crime." 

Most  Americans  agreed.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  freedoms  broad  enough  to  shield 
the  worthy  gave  shelter  to  the  unworthy, 
but  when  freedom  is  at  stake,  the  course 
is  clear.  We  must  not  curtail  freedom.  The 
United  States  must,  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution,  sharpen  its  legal  powers 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  new  techniques 
of  crime. 

Contrast  the  sentiment  in  America  today 
on  the  Apalachln  case,  and  the  language  of 
the  decision  on  it,  with  the  course  of  the 
famous  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  of  the  twenties. 
Two  Italian  radicals  were  convicted  of  mur- 
der in  a  payroll  robbery  in  Massachusetts. 
The  case  was  full  of  doubts — "doubts  that 
would  not  down,"  Walter  Llppmnnn,  then  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  World, 
called  them.  "No  man,"  Mr.  Lippmann 
wrote,  "should  be  put  to  death  where  so 
much  doubt  exists" 

But  the  men  were  executed.  There  was 
a  genuine  division  of  thought  between  those 
wno  thought  radicals  ought  to  be  strung 
up  on  principle  and  those  who  felt  the  test 
of  a  country's  civilization  was  the  care  with 
which  it  protected  the  rights  of  minorities. 
When  the  execution  finally  took  place,  many 
shivered  and  wondered  if  Justice  had  been 
done,  and  then  went  on  to  something  else. 
And  now  turn  back  to  the  Salem  witch 
frenzy.  What  happened  then?  A  company 
of  girls  started  to  bark  like  dogs  and  scream. 
They  were  accused  of  being  bewitched.  The 
excitement  spread,  and  the  Jails  filled 
rapidly  with  suspects.  Plfty-five  persons 
suffered  torture,  and  20  were  executed  be- 
fore the  frightful  period  ended.    During  t^e 


entire  time  it  was  actually  unsafe  to  express 
doubt  of  a  prisoner's  guilt. 

The  days  of  the  Salem  witch  trials,  when 
no  voice  waa  raised  to  question  innocence 
or  guilt,  the  time  of  the  Sacco-Vanzettl 
trials,  when  despite  many  doubts  of  guilt 
two  men  were  executed,  or  the  Apalachln 
trial  of  the  1960's  when  to  guard  against 
trampling  on  basic  guarantees  63  under- 
world characters  were  set  free — In  which  era 
was  there  more  vigilant  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  citizen? 

My  friends,  I  seriously  wonder  whether 
those  who  would  turn  back  the  clock  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  type  of  land  in  which 
they  would  live. 

The  conservatives  continually  express  deep 
concern  about  the  cost  of  moving  forward. 
I,  for  one,  have  never  believed  that  the  best 
measure  of  our  national  progress  is  the  rate 
or  the  quantity  of  our  expenditures  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  much  of  our  high 
standard  of  living  Is  a  product  of  a  private 
enterprise  system  left  free  and  unfettered, 
and  regulated  by  law  only  when  restrictions 
or  a  referee  became  necessary  to  assure  maxi- 
mum freedom  to  the  system  or  proper  pro- 
tection  for  the  people. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  theory  that 
every  expansion  of  Government  machinery  is 
a  restriction  of  freedom  or  a  long  step  toward 
national  bankruptcy. 

It  is  true  that  the  demands  of  our  society 
are  taking  a  considerable  percentage  of  our 
Incomes — a  percentage  we  wish  was  less. 
But  this  does  not  Justify  the  claim  of  con- 
servatives that  all  Government  spending  is 
bad,  i>er  se,  and  that  all  private  spending  is 
good,  per  se. 

Obviously  when  we  spend  for  a  new  car 
or  a  new  television  set  we  do  It  as  Individuals, 
while  we  must  Join  together  in  Government 
to  spend  for  a  new  school.  We  must,  in  other 
words,  use  Government  as  our  instrument  to 
build  and  operate  the  school  system.  But 
does  it  make  the  school  less  desirable,  less 
necessary,  less  an  adjunct  of  a  free  society? 
Does  the  new  car.  in  Senator  GoLDWATas 
phrase,  "maximize  freedom,  "  more  than  does 
the   school? 

Individual  responsibilities  mean  meeting 
individual  responsibility  to  the  Common- 
wealth. It  Is  true  that  we  have  other  re- 
sponsibilities. We  have  responsibilities  to 
our  families  and  oiu  friends.  But  we  have 
no  responsibility  more  important  than  that 
to' our  fellowman. 

Those  who  emphasize  individual  respon- 
sibility sometimes  tend  to  confuse  respon- 
sibility with  Interest,  so  that  a  person  who 
follows  his  personal  Interest  Is  led  to  believe 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  is  being  responsible 
when  he  is  only  being  selfish. 

Conservatives  often  acknowledge  that  con- 
certed effort  to  meet  a  general  problem  at  the 
community  or  State  level  is  desirable,  but 
believe  that  It  becomes  socialism  when  the 
National  Government  seeks  a  solution.  Is 
this  realistic?  In  this  modern  age  our 
mobile  populations  and  swift  communica- 
tions are  making  more  and  more  problems 
soluble  only  at  the  Federal  level.  It  Is  no 
longer  possible,  for  instance,  to  quarantine 
Ignorance  or  crime  behind  city  walls  or  State 
boundaries.  Adult  workers  poorly  educated 
in  their  childhood,  and  criminals  bred  In 
their  youth  In  city  slums,  migrate  back  and 
forth  across  the  country  to  become  the  prob- 
lem of  any  community  In  which  they  settle. 
There  Is  another  point  which  should  be 
made  here.  also.  In  behalf  of  Federal  concern 
for  problems  which  spill  over  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  another.  States  and 
local  communities  depend  largely  upon  the 
general  property  tax  for  revenue,  while  the 
Federal  tax  system  is  based  to  a  much 
greater  degree  upon  the  ability  to  pay. 
There  can  be  considerable  Justification 
therefore  for  using  it  to  meet  problems 
which  are  national  In  scope. 


Too  many  discussions  of  Federal  spending 
leave  the  Impression  that  our  taxes  are  high 
because  of  the  Inordinate  expense  of  pro-  - 
grams  for  health,  welfare,  conservation,  re- 
source development  and  other  domestic  Im- 
provements. This,  of  course.  Is  not  fair. 
More  than  half  of  our  Federal  tax  dollars 
today  are  going  Into  major  national  security 
Items;  that  Is,  defense,  atomic  energy,  and 
military  assistance. 

Federal  expenditures  for  domestic  needs — 
for  health,  welfare,  conservation,  resource 
development  and  other  similar  programs — 
are  at  a  lower  level  proportionately  than 
they  were  20  years  ago. 

My  friends,  as  I  stated  earlier.  America 
Is  again  at  a  point  in  lu  history — and  in  the 
history  of  mankind — when  we  must  examine 
first  principles. 

In  the  past,  when  we  have  done  so,  the 
liberals  have  carried  the  day.  I  believe 
they  will  carry  it  again  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Once  more  there  has  come  upon  the 
American  scene  a  strong  leader  who  recog- 
nizes the  new  challenge  of  liberalism,  and 
has  naoved  Into  a  position  of  commitment  to 
It.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  great  young 
President— John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
President  Kennedy  Is  launching  an  admin- 
istration that  will  be  consistently  and  com- 
prehensively liberal.  He  stands  firmly  In 
the  Wilson-Rooeevelt-Truman  tradition — 
and  what  Is  an  even  surer  test  of  the' dura- 
bility of  his  stance — he  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  some  of  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive minds  of  our  age. 

Each  day  Jack  Kennedy  dedicates  himself 
more  firmly  to  the  advancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's social  welfare  and  economic  security 
as  it  centers  In  the  family — higher  minimum 
wages,  better  housing,  improved  health 
services,  greater  protection  for  the  aged. 
And  each  day  he  demonstrates  that  he  Is 
more  strongly  committed,  both  by  mind  and 
heart,  to  strengthening  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rights. 

He  does  not  consider  himself  a  liberal 
simply  of  the  New  Deal  stripe.  He  feels  that 
the  liberalism  of  the  New  £>eal  and  the  Fair 
E>eal  has  become  so  Intrinsically  a  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life  that  It  Is  no  longer 
a  subject  for  controversy.  Liberalism,  he 
feels,  should   be  rethought   and   renewed 

"WTiat  we  need  now  In  this  Nation  most 
of  all  is  a  constant  flow  of  new  ideas,"  he 
said  in  his  campaign.  "We  cannot  obtain 
new  Ideas  until  we  have  a  Government  and 
a  public  opinion  which  respect  new  Ideas 
and  the  people  who  have  them.  •  •  •  Our 
country  has  surmounted  great  crises  in  the 
past,  not  because  of  our  wealth,  not  because 
of  our  rhetoric,  not  because  we  had  longer 
cars  and  whiter  Iceboxes  and  bigger  tele- 
vision screens  than  anyone  else,  but  because 
our  ideas  were  more  compelling,  and  more 
penetrating  and  more  wise  and  more 
enduring." 

My  friends.  President  Kennedy  and  the 
other  American  liberals  of  1960  are  simply 
seeking  to  emulate  the  spirit  of  those  times 
in  our  earlier  history  when  new  aims  and 
wholly  new  processes  were  developed  to 
meet  new  needs. 

Today,  as  In  the  past,  the  conservatives 
may  hamper  and  delay  some  efforts  and 
programs,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  pressure  of  the  American 
p>eople  will  triumph  in  the  end.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  that  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  behind 
President  Kennedy — already  approve  of  his 
fresh  new  approach  and  his  firm  hand  on 
the  helm. 

I  predict  that  the  Kennedy  hold  on  the 
imaginations  of  the  American  people  will 
flourish  and  grow — he  has  grasped  firmly 
that  the  liberal  democratic  tradition  Is  the 
American  tradition,  and  that  it  enlarges 
the  freedom  of  choice  and  opens  the  way 
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f  )r  everybody  to  build  his  future  to  his  own 
wishes.  And  so,  In  conclusion,  let  me  sum 
up: 

The  conservative  likes  to  quote  from  the 
past  to  strengthen  his  position,  but  In  the 
context  of  American  history,  the  liberal 
position  emerges  as  the  only  rational  one. 
Our  history  is  a  record  of  liberal  successes. 

The  conservative  is  a  traditionalist — the 
liberal  is  a  pragmatist.  TTie  former  defends 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  be  It  good  or 
bad.  simply  because  it  exists  He  doubts 
the  ability  of  human  beings  to  apply  intel- 
ligence to  the  solution  of  social  problems. 
and  he  seems  not  to  trust  his  Government 
to  carry  out  successfully  any  program  which 
might  be  formulated  This  he  does  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  evidence  and  the  les- 
fons  of  history  to  the  contrary. 

The  liberal,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  prac- 
tical fellow,  who  believes  that  change  is 
inevitable,  that  It  Is  feasible,  and  that  it  Is 
wise.  Moreover,  he  wants  to  be  the  Instru- 
ment for  gtiiding  the  direction  and  con- 
trolling the  forces  of  the  movement  in  the 
future.  He  seeks  to  achieve  effective  free- 
dom for  the  individual  This  means  free- 
dom to  think,  and  to  choose  for  himself. 
It  means  freedom  to  enjoy  with  eqtiality 
the  l>eneftts  of  our  modern  society  In  busi- 
ness and  in  private  life. 

Modern  democracies  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  they  have  more  inner 
gristle  than  other  types  of  government  and 
can  outlast  them — can  bury  them,  if  you 
please  as  long  as  their  citizens  have  the 
freedom,  the  education,  and  the  drive  to 
make  democracy  work 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  today  there 
are  serious  doubts  that  democracy  can  deal 
with  the  complexities  of  the  space  age. 
Democracy,  it  Is  said,  is  too  loose,  too  slow, 
too  IneflBcient.  and  too  dedicated  to  personal 
comfort  to  move  with  the  speed,  the  con- 
centration and  the  daring  which  these  times 
demand. 

Can  a  government  that  rests  on  will,  and 
not    force,    meet    the   challenge? 

The  history  and  the  achievements  of 
Americans  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  per- 
sona! responsibility  of  freemen.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  adventure  in  democracy 
which  began  in  1776  and  has  carried  a  peo- 
ple to  the  greatest  heights  in  history  can 
be  sustained  and  extended  If  we  can  re- 
affirm In  each  American  a  sense  of  Indi- 
vidual obligation  to  meet  that  challenge. 

But  we  cannot  do  it  by  defending  unre- 
strained personal  economic  choice  whatever 
the  consequences  for  collective  national 
needs  WTiat  Is  best  for  the  majority  must 
come  first. 

We  cannot  compete  in  a  space  age  with 
totalitarianism  if  the  dogmas  of  yesterday 
remain  frozen  In  the  minds  of  the  people. 
We  can  compete  only  if  we  maintain  np>en, 
inquiring  minds,  a  sense  of  purpose,  and  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  shift  when  neces- 
sary, as  our  forefathers  did,  from  well  beaten 
paths  to  bold  new  courses  Into  the  untried 
and  the  unknown. 


rMPROVEMENT    IN    ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE   PROCEDURES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  comforting  and  flattering 
things  that  can  happen  to  a  man  who 
bears  the  scars  of  many  a  battle  in  the 
p>olitical  arena  is  to  find  his  ideas  ac- 
cepted and  to  hear  his  words  used,  par- 
ticularly by  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  can  say  from  experience  that  the 
load  which  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  is  taking  by  introducing  his 
bill  is  fraught  with  difficulties  and  beset 
with  roadblocks,  but  it  is  a  road  which 
mast  be  taken,  for  the  road  leads  to  a 


solution  of  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  confronting  the  administrative 
agencies. 

As  I  understand  his  bill,  and  I  shall 
read  it  with  great  care  and  interest  as 
soon  as  it  is  printed,  my  colleague  is 
proposing  to  make  the  decisions  by  hear- 
ing examiners  final  unless  reviewed  by 
the  full  membership  of  an  agency's  board 
or  commission  on  one  or  the  other  of 
four  narrowly  defined  grounds. 

I  was  not  a  popular  man  in  some 
circles  last  year  when  I  introduced  S. 
3795  which  provided  that  the  decision 
of  the  hearing  officer  "shall  be  the  deci- 
sion of  the  agency"  subject  to  agency 
review  on  narrowly  defined  grounds. 
Tjtiere  descended  on  me  a  great  storm  of 
l>rotest  that  I  was  taking  away  from 
I  the  powers  of  the  agency  members  the 
veiy  authority  which  they  needed  to 
pioperly  do  their  job.  I  hope  my  friend 
from  Coloiado  is  prepared  to  fend  off 
such  attacks  because  I  believe  that  he 
is  right  and  that  his  proposal  is  a  good 
one. 

I  believe  he  is  right  on  the  narrow 
grounds  upon  which  he  would  permit 
the  agency  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
hearing  examiner.  In  my  individual 
views  with  respect  to  the  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  I  emphasized  that 
the  decision  of  the  hearing  officer  should 
be  final  subject  to  appeal  by  the  agency 
that  the  findings  of  fact  were  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  or  were  contrary 
to  duly  announced  agency  policies  or 
that  the  conclusions  of  law  were  er- 
roneous. These  were  the  same  objec- 
tions which  could  be  made  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  hearing  officer,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  3795.  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  They  are  the  same 
grounds  for  review  which  I  understand 
are  incorporated  by  my  colleague  in  his 
bill.  I  believe  that  they  are  the  proper 
grounds  upon  which  agencies  should  be 
permitted  to  review  the  decision  of  an 
independent  officer.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  did  not  spell 
out  these  grounds  for  review  in  the  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  so  that  I  might 
have  expressed  my  concurrence  with 
them  instead  of  having  to  elucidate  them 
at  the  time  in  my  individual  views. 

I  think  too  that  my  colleague  is  com- 
pletely right  in  requiring,  as  I  under- 
stand his  bill  does,  that  the  independ- 
ent hearing  officer  make  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  in  suppoit  of  his 
decision  and  that  these  findings  and  con- 
clusions be  a  part  of  the  record. 

On  only  one  point  would  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  that 
is  his  statement  that  this  bill  will  free 
the  agency  members  from  the  drudgery 
of  deciding  individual  cases.  I  would 
rather  call  it  duty  than  drudgery.  I  do 
agree  with  him,  however,  that  his  pro- 
posal, as  I  understand  it.  will  not  deprive 
the  agency  heads  of  control  of  policy  but 
will,  instead,  by  freeing  them  from  the 
duty  of  deciding  individual  cases,  enable 
them  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
the  formulation  of  policy. 

This  bill  is  not  the  only  improvement 
which  I  feel  should  be  made  in  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  There  are  many 
things  which  can  be  done  to  help  those 


who  are  a  part  of  the  administrative 
system  to  do  their  work,  but  I  wish  to 
emphasize  now,  as  I  have  before,  my 
deep-seated  conviction  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Government  work- 
ers who  are  a  part  of  the  administrative 
system  faithfully,  honestly,  and  dili- 
gently fulfill  their  tasks.  Thus,  the 
basic  problem  lies  not  with  personnel, 
for  they  must  attempt  to  do  all  that  the 
law  requires  them  to  do.  Today,  how- 
ever, they  are  oft«n  required  to  do  more 
than  they  can  reasonably-  be  expected 
to  do  well. 

I  heartily  concur  in  any  proposal 
which  will  divide  up  the  duties  and 
resix)n.sibilities  of  the  administrative 
system  in  order  that  the  desired  goal  of 
a  fair  and  effective  administrative  sys- 
tem can  be  achieved  in  practice,  and  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those  la- 
bors which  are  not  particularly  of  inter- 
est or  are  very  romantic.  It  is  a  job. 
however,  that  must  be  done,  because  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  independent 
regulatory  agencies  have  been  very  much 
in  the  public  eye  for  several  years. 
Therefore  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  introduced  today  is  a 
sort  of  compound  that  has  come  out  of 
the   work   of   that   subcommittee. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  deserves 
congratulations  and  deserves  a  compli- 
mentary reference  from  me,  as  the  only 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  a  good  job  well  done.  I  do  not  say 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  a  perfect  bill. 
The  chances  are  that  there  are  weak- 
nesses and  items  in  it  that  must  be 
ironed  out.  At  least  it  makes  an  objec- 
tive and  constructive  start.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  on  the  road.  Once  more  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 


OFF-SEASON    CRUISES    BY    AMERI- 
CAN-FLAG PASSENGER  VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
after  consultation  with  interested  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
receiving  their  approval.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  149, 
H.R.  6100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair*.  The  bill  will 
be   stated   by   title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
6100  >  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  to  authorize  off-sea- 
son cruises  by  American-flag  passenger 
vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF7CER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1171-1182).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  613,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  In  this  section,  'passenger 
vessel'  means  a  vessel  which  (1)  Is  of  not 
less  than  ten  thotisand  gross  tons,  and   (2) 
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haa  accommodations  for  not  less  than  one 
hundred  passengers. 

"(b)  If  the  Board  finds  that  the  operation 
of  passenger  vessels  with  respect  to  which 
an  application  for  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy has  been  filed  under  section  601  of  this 
title  Is  required  for  at  least  two-thlrda  of 
each  year,  but  not  for  all  of  each  year,  In 
order  to  furnish  adequate  service  on  the 
service,  route,  or  line  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  was  filed,  the  Board  may 
approve  the  application  for  payment  of  op- 
erating-differential subsidy  for  operation  of 
the  vessels  (1)  on  such  service,  route,  or  line 
for  such  part  of  each  year,  and  (2)  on  cruises 
for  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  each  year 
If  such  specific  cruise  is  approved  by  the 
Board  under  subsection   (C)   of  this  section. 

"(c)  Cruises  authorized  by  this  section 
must  begin  and  end  at  a  domestic  port  or 
ports  on  the  same  seacoast  of  the  United 
States  from  which  the  operator  operates  or 
conducts  the  regular  service  to  which  the 
vessels  are  assigned.  When  a  vessel  is  being 
operated  on  cruises — 

"(1)  It  shall  carry  no  mall  unless  required 
by  law.  or  cargo  except  passengers'  luggage, 
except  between  those  ports  between  which 
It  may  carry  mail  and  cargo  on  its  regular 
service  assigned  by  contract; 

"(2)  it  shall  carry  passengers  on  a  round- 
trip  basis,  except  between  those  ports  be- 
tween which  it  may  carry  one-way  passengers 
on  its  regular  service  assigned  by  contract; 

"(3)  it  shall  embark  passengers  only  at 
domestic  ports  on  the  same  seacoast  of  the 
United  States  as  that  to  which  the  vessel 
Is  assigned  on  its  regular  service;   and 

"(4)  It  shall  stop  at  other  domestic  ports 
only  for  the  same  time  and  the  same  pur- 
poses as  Is  p>ermltted  with  respect  to  a  for- 
eign-flag vessel  which  Is  carrying  passengers 
who  embarked   at   a  domestic  port. 

Section  605(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
cruises  authorized  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
review  operating  differential  subsidy  con- 
tract* entered  into  under  this  title  for  the 
operation  of  pa^^enger  vessels,  and  upon  a 
finding  that  operation  of  such  vessels  upon 
a  service,  route,  or  line  Ls  required  In  order 
to  furnish  adequate  service  on  such  service, 
route,  or  line,  but  Is  not  required  for  the 
entire  year,  may  amend  such  contracts  to 
agree  to  pay  operating  differential  subsidy 
for  operation  of  such  vessels  on  cruises,  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  for  part  or  all  of 
the  remainder,  but  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  each  year.  If  each  specific  cruise  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  Upon  the  application  of  any  operator 
for  approval  of  a  specific  cruise,  the  Board, 
after  notice  to  all  other  American  flag  op- 
erators who  may  be  affected  and  after  af- 
fording all  such  operators  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  data,  views  or  argtunents. 
with  or  without  opportunity  to  present  the 
same  orally  in  any  manner,  and  after  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  matter  presented, 
shall.  If  It  determines  that  the  proposed 
cruise  will  not  substantially  adversely  af- 
fect an  existing  operator's  service  performed 
with  passenger  vessels  of  United  States  reg- 
istry, approve  the  proposed  cruise.  Such 
approval  shall  not  be  given  more  than  two 
years  In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
cruise. 

"(f>  As  used  in  this  section  the  follow- 
ing three  are  the  seacoasts  of  the  United 
States:  (1)  the  Atlantic  coast.  Including 
the  Great  Lakes  but  excluding  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  12)  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  (3)  the 
Pacific  coast.  Inchidlng  Alaska  and  Hawaii." 

Sec.  2.  Section  801(a)  of  the  Merchant 
M\rlne  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  UJS.C. 
1171),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  thereof  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end   thereof   the   words  "or   in   such 


service  and  In  cruise*  authorized  vinder  sec- 
tion 613  of  this  title". 

(b)  By  inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  after  the  words  "to  promote  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  '  the 
words  "except  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are 
to  be  operated  on  cruises  authorized  under 
section  613  of  this  title". 

(c)  By  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "To  the 
extent  the  application  covers  cruises,  as 
authorized  under  section  613  of  this  title, 
the  Board  may  make  the  portion  of  this 
last  determination  relating  to  parity  on 
the  basis  that  any  foreign  flag  cruise  from 
the  United  States  competes  with  any  Ameri- 
can flag  cruise  from  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  602  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  US  C.  1172). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "No" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"Except  with  respect  to  cruises  authorized 
under  section  613  of  this  title,  no". 

Sec.  4.  Section  603  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  U5.C.  1173). 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "in  siich  service,  route, 
or  line"  the  words  "and  In  cru'.ses  author- 
ized under  section  613  of  this  title." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
In?  after  the  words  "operating-differential 
subsidy"  the  words  "for  the  operation  of 
vessels  on  a  service,  route,  or  line."  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  any  period  during  which 
a  vessel  cruises  as  R\ithori7;i?d  by  section  613 
of  this  Act,  operating-differential  subsidy 
shall  be  computed  as  though  the  vessel  were 
operating  on  the  essential  service  to  which 
the  vessel  is  assigned:  Provided,  however. 
That  if  the  cruise  vessel  calls  at  a  port  or 
ports  outside  of  Its  assigned  service,  but 
which  Is  served  with  passenger  ves.rels  (as 
defined  In  section  613  of  this  Act)  by  an- 
other subsidized  operator  at  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy  rate  for  wages  lower 
than  the  cruise  vessel  has  on  Its  assigned 
essential  service,  the  operating-differential 
subsidy  rates  for  each  of  the  subsidlzable 
Items  for  each  day  (a  fraction  of  a  day  to 
count  as  a  day)  that  the  vessel  stops  at  such 
port  shall  be  at  the  respective  rates  appli- 
cable to  the  subsidized  operator  regularly 
serving  the  area." 

Sec.  5.  Section  606  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1176). 
is  amended  by  Inserting  in  subdivision  (6) 
after  the  words  "services,  routes,  and  lines  ' 
a  comma  and  the  words  "and  any  cruises  au- 
thorized under  section  613  of  this  title"  and 
a  comma. 

Sbc.  6.  Section  607(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.SC. 
1177).  is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
thereof  after  the  words  "on  an  essential 
foreign-trade  line,  route  or  service  approved 
by  the  Commission"  the  words  "and  on 
cruises,  if  any,  authorized  under  section 
613  of  this  title." 

Sec.  7.  The  cruises  authorized  by  section 
613  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in  der- 
ogation of  the  right  of  an  operator  to  make 
voyages  on  his  regular  service,  route  or  line, 
including  approved  deviations  within  the 
general  area  of  his  essential  service.  There 
shall  be  no  adjustment  of  subsidy  In  the 
event  of  such  deviations  If  they  are  without 
prejudice  to  the  adequacy  of  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
relating  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6100.  as  amended,  would  permit  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  to  allow  subsidized 
US  passenger  vessels  (of  not  less  than 
lO.OOO  gross  tons,  and  with  accommodations 
for  not  less  than  100  passengers)  to  cruise, 
offseason,  off  their  assigned  routes,  for  not 
more  than  one-third  of  any  one  year,  if  the 
Board  flnds  that  the  vessel  or  vessels  for 
which  the  cruise  privilege  is  requested  will 
not  be  needed  during  the  proposed  cruise 
periods  to  assure  adequate  service  on  the 
respective  route  or  routes  usually  serviced. 
For  any  period  during  which  a  vessel  cruises 
under  authority  of  section  613  It  Is  provided 
that  Its  operating-differential  subsidy  shall 
be  computed  as  though  the  vessel  were  op- 
erating on  the  essential  service  to  which 
It  Is  assigned,  except  where  calls  are  made 
at  ports  served  by  passenger  vessels  of  an- 
other subsidized  operator  whose  operating- 
differential  subsidy  rate  is  lower  than  the 
cruise  vessel  has  on  Its  assigned  essential 
service.  For  each  day  (a  fraction  of  a  day 
to  count  as  a  day)  that  such  calls  are  made, 
the  cruise  vessel's  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  the 
subsidized  operator  regularly  serving  the 
area. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  afford 
opportunity  to  operators  of  subsidized  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  vessels  to  divert  one  or  more 
of  their  vessels  from  the  route  or  routes  as- 
signed by  contract,  during  seasons  of  the 
year  which  consistently  have  proven  un- 
profitable for  passenger  ship  operations.  In 
order  to  engage  in  cruises  in  more  profitable 
areas,  and  thereby  eliminate  or  at  least  lessen 
the  losses  usually  suffered  on  operations  of 
such  passenger  vessels  on  their  regular  routes 
In  those  off  months.  Here  your  committee 
thinks  It  pertinent  to  emphasize  that  condi- 
tions in  the  maritime  Industry  at  the  present 
time  are  so  depressed  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  meager  passenger  fleet  still  op- 
erating under  the  US.  flag  is  seriously 
threatened.  We  believe  that  some  Improve- 
ment in  the  financial  condition  of  the  inter- 
ested shipping  lines  would  be  effected,  and 
that  the  national  Interest  would  be  served, 
by  enactment  of  this  bill  as  amended.  So 
many  people  are  traveling  by  plane  now  that 
operators  of  passenger  vessels  find  It  most 
difficult  to  operate  at  a  profit,  particularly 
in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  differing  on 
different  routes.  Foreign  operators  have 
been  meeting  this  situation  Increasingly  by 
diverting  their  vessels  to  off-route  cruises 
during  the  slack  seasons,  most  of  their 
cruises  starting  and  endmg  at  one  or  another 
U.S.  port.  This  bin  would.  It  Is  believed. 
help  U.S.  passenger  line  operators  to  Improve 
their  operating  picture,  at  least  to  some 
degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H  Jl.  6100)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  operating-differential  subsidy  for  cruises. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  VESSELS  SOLD 
OR  TRANSFERRED  ABROAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
der No.  152.  S.  881. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
881 )  to  revise  section  4166  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  "46  U.S.C.  35)  to  permit  docu- 
mentation of  vessels  sold  or  transferred 
abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  was  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macnuson]  at  the  request 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  no  objection 
to  its  enactment,  and  no  objection  has 
been  reported  from  any  other  source. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  881  would  amend  section  4166  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (U.SC.  1958  ed..  title  46. 
sec.  35)  to  provide  that  when  any  vessel 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
Is  sold  or  transferred  In  whole  or  In  part  to 
a  citizen  while  outside  the  limits  of  a  cus- 
toms collection  district  of  the  United  States 
and  not  In  any  port  designated  as  a  p>ort 
of  documentation  outside  any  such  customs 
collection  district,  such  vessel  may  be  docu- 
mented anew  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Specific  provision  Is  Included, 
however,  that  if  any  vessel  so  sold  or  trans- 
ferred Is  not  so  redocumented.  It  shall  nev- 
ertheless be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
benefits  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  up 
to  and  for  the  purpose  of  its  first  arrival 
thereafter  within  a  customs  collection  dis- 
trict or  within  a  designated  p>ort  of  docu- 
mentation outside  any  such  customs  col- 
lection district. 

KEASONS  rOR  THE  BILL 

Section  4166  of  the  Revised  Statutes  pres- 
ently provides  that  a  vessel  sold  while 
abroad  to  a  citizen  shall  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  a  documented  vessel 
upon  Its  first  arrival  thereafter  within  the 
United  States  If  the  vessel  is  redocumented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  within  3 
days  from  the  time  at  which  the  master 
or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  Is  required  to  make  his 
final  report  upon  such  first  arrival. 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915s  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  12),  authorizes  the  Is- 
suance of  a  provisional  certificate  of  registry 
to  a  vessel  abroad  which  has  been  purchased 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The 
regulations  Issued  under  that  act  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  provide  that  no 
provisional  register  shall  be  Issued  to  any 
vessel  abroad  which  at  the  time  of  Its 
transfer  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
was  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  since  such  a  vessel  Is  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  for  the  period  allowed 
by  section  4166  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  On 
the  same  basis,  the  Commissioner  has  ad- 
ministratively ruled  that  vessels  which  are 
sold  to  citizens  while  abroad  may  not  be 
issued  any  other  form  of  document,  al- 
though, of  course,  any  such  vessel  may  con- 


tinue to  retain  Its  current  document  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that.  If  any 
vessel  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  Is  sold  to  a  citizen  while  abroad, 
the  vessel  may  not  be  redocumented  until 
It  is  brought  to  a  place  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  customs  ofllcer.  Such  a  place  in- 
cludes any  place  within  a  customs  collec- 
tion district  of  the  United  States  or  within 
a  port  of  documentation  outside  any  such 
customs  collection  district.  At  present  the 
only  port  of  documentation  outside  such 
a  district  Is  the  one  established  at  the  com- 
mercial port  of  Guam.  The  present  customs 
collection  districts  Include  all  areas  in  the 
continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Places 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
United  States  which  are  not  Included  within 
any  customs  collection  district  and  In  which 
there  Is  no  port  designated  as  a  jwrt  of 
documentation  Include  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba;  the  Canal  Zone;  American  Samoa; 
iii.d  the   trust  territories. 

When  a  vessel  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  Is  sold  to  a  citizen,  the 
vessel  cannot  be  documented  anew  until  the 
new  owner  has  designated  a  home  port  and 
that  designation  has  been  approved  (46 
US  C.  18 1 .  It  has  been  held  following  court 
cases  iThe  Fort  Orange  (S.D.N  Y..  1933),  5 
F.  Supp.  833;  The  R.  Lenahan  {EH.  Pa. 
1935),  10  F.  Supp  497),  that  the  proceedings 
will  not  be  valid  unless  the  designation  is 
filed  and  approved  substantially  simultane- 
ously with  the  redocumentation  of  the  ves- 
sel. Until  that  time,  no  Instrument  of  title. 
Including  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  Instrument 
of  conveyance,  may  be  recorded  In  the  office 
of  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  vessel's 
home  port. 

Further,  the  purchase  of  a  whole  or  a  par- 
tial Interest  In  a  documented  vessel  by  a 
citizen  in  many  Instances  is  financed 
through  a  loan  secured  by  a  preferred  ship 
mortgage.  Such  a  mortgage  Is  a  statutory 
creation  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  911-984).  A  preferred 
mortgage,  as  the  name  indicates,  attains  a 
preferred  status  which  prevails  over  all 
claims  against  the  vessel  except  prior  liens, 
liens  for  damages  arising  out  of  tort.  Hens 
for  wages  of  a  stevedore  In  certain  cases, 
liens  for  wages  of  the  crew,  general  average 
Hens,  and  Hens  for  salvage.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  Is  to  at- 
tract capital  to  American  shipping  by  afford- 
ing better  mortgage  security. 

The  preferred  status  is  subject  to  attack, 
however,  urUess  there  Is  a  careful  compliance 
with  the  statutory  requirements.  One  such 
requirement  is  that  the  bill  of  sale  or  Instru- 
ment of  conveyance,  as  well  as  the  mortgage, 
be  recorded  In  the  office  of  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  home  port  of  such  vessel  as 
shown  In  the  new  document  Issued  to  the 
vessel  following  the  transfer  of  title  (see  46 
use.  1012).  Since,  in  view  of  the  above, 
no  vessel  so  sold  while  abroad  may  be  docu- 
mented until  It  returns  to  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  the  requirements  In  this  re- 
gard. In  some  cases,  result  In  a  serious 
financing  problem   for  some   purchasers. 

The  enactment  of  S.  881  will  make  It  un- 
necessary for  a  vessel  which  has  been  sold 
abroad  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
for  redoctunentation  In  order  that  it  might 
become  the  subject  of  a  preferred  mortgage. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  giving  the 
owner  a  choice  between  the  present  protec- 
tion afforded  by  section  4166  of  the  Revised 
Sta^ut«8  and  the  authorization  to  obtain  a 
new  document  while  the  vessel  Is  abroad. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  transfer  of  title 
could  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  and  the 
vessel  could  be  the  subject  of  a  preferred 
ship  mortgage  simultaneously  with  the  doc- 
umentation of  the  vessel  In  the  name  of  the 
new  order.    The  document  thus  Issued  could 


thereupon  be  endorsed  to  show  the  facts 
respecting  the  mortgage,  If  any,  as  required 
by  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  and  the  vessel 
document  could  be  forwarded  by  airmail  or 
otherwise  for  delivery  to  the  vessel. 

No  opposition  to  enactment  has  been  re- 
corded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  881)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4166  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C.  1958 
edition,  title  46,  sec.  35)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"A  vessel  of  the  United  States  which,  while 
outside  the  limits  of  a  customs  collection  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  and  not  in  any  port 
designated  as  a  port  of  documentation  out- 
side any  such  customs  collection  district,  is 
sold  or  transferred  In  whole  or  in  part  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  be  docu- 
mented anew  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury:  Provided,  That,  if  any  vessel  so 
sold  or  transferred  Is  not  redocumented 
while  abroad.  It  shall  nevertheless  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  up  to  and  for 
the  purpose  of  Its  first  arrival  thereafter 
within  a  customs  collection  district  or  with- 
in a  designated  port  of  documentation  out- 
side any  such  customs  collection  district." 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCX5RAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
with  the  passage  of  these  two  bills,  the 
calendar  is  once  again  cleared.  I  ex- 
press the  hope,  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  myself,  that 
the  appropriate  committees  will  con- 
sider the  legislative  proposals  before 
them  at  the  present  time  and  do  what- 
ever they  can  to  report  expeditiously  the 
measures  which  they  deem  favorable  for 
Senate  consideration. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1027.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Agricultiu-al  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954;  and 

H.R.  4884.  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  jmrtlclpatlon  In  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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NARCOTICS 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  most  vicious  and  menacing  prob- 
lems facin?  present-day  America  is  that 
of  narcotic  drug  control.  I  want  to  re- 
late some  factors  concerning  the  grave 
narcotics  situation  in  my  own  State  of 
California.  And  as  the  same  ugly,  de- 
plorable situation  is  not  uncommon  in 
other  States,  I  wish  to  propose  several 
measures  which  may  be  helpful  in  com- 
bating this  great  cause  of  distress  to  our 
national  health. 

This  is  how  It  looks  in  California: 

From  July  1959,  to  June  1960,  there 
were  17,630  narcotics  arrests  in  the  State 
of  California. 

cSee   exhibit  A.) 

In  1959.  the  estimated  cast  of  the  nar- 
cotics problem  in  California  was  $65.9 
million. 

(See   exhibit   B.) 

Recently  a  Los  Angeles  County  official 
announced  that  narcotics  offenses  had 
cost  the  local  taxpayers  the  staggering 
sum   of  $5,367,271   in   1960. 

Last  month,  a  high  official  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Narcotics  stated  that 
there  are  7,411  narcotics  addicts  in  Cali- 
fornia.    He  added: 

Those  7.411  addicts  are  a  tremendous 
number  because  each  one  Is  capable  of  mak- 
ing other  addicts. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  sheriffs  department  show  that 
in  the  12-year  period  from  1948-49  to 
1959-60  narcotic  cases  increased  669 
percent. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
startling  examples  I  could  cite  to  illus- 
trate the  extent  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem today.  Nor  is  this  just  a  California 
problem.  It  exists,  as  I  have  mentioned. 
in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  many  other  States. 

Drug  addiction  is  vicious.  It  harms 
both  the  individual  and  the  society.  It 
mu=;t  be  stamped  out.  And  there  is  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  campaign  ac- 
tively to  do  so.  Opium,  morphine,  hero- 
in, and  the  other  addicting  drugs,  are 
not  produced  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  grown  in  other  countries.  They  cross 
our  borders  illegally.  Eliminating  this 
foreign  drug  traffic  must  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  California,  the  source  of  most  of 
the  drugs  is  Mexico.  We  have  had  ex- 
cellent cooperation  with  the  Mexican 
Government.  Our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south  have  shown  that  they  are  also 
anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  this  vice. 
I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  have  been  assured 
that  steps  are  presently  being  taken  to 
supply  the  Mexican  Government  with 
certain  equipment  to  help  them  fight 
narcotics  growing  and  smuggling.  While 
no  agreement  has  yet  been  reached,  I 
am  sure  that  an  accord  will  come  short- 
ly. I  shall  certainly  do  everything  with- 
in my  power  to  see  that  the  Mexicans  get 
the  helicopters,  flamethrowers,  small 
arms,  and  other  equipment  necessary  to 
do  the  job.  I  also  hope  to  meet  with  a 
high  official  of  the  Mexican  Government 
in  the  very  near  future  to  discuss  other 
ways  in  which  our  nations  can  more 
effectively  fight  this  common  problem. 


Moreover,  I  have  today  sent  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  asking  him 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  Joint 
United  States-Mexican  Commission  To 
Combat  Narcotics.  Such  a  commission 
might  be  modeled  after  the  joint  com- 
mission that  was  created  in  1947  to  wipe 
out  an  epidemic  of  hoof  and  mouth  dis- 
ease along  the  border.  I  have  also  asked 
Mr.  Rusk  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
a  treaty  with  Mexico  to  formalize  our  co- 
operative fight  against  narcotics. 
(See  exhibit  C.)  - 

Any  fight  against  narcotics  must  be 
double  pronged:  It  must  eliminate  the 
foreign  supply  and  it  must  eliminate  the 
domestic  market.  We  cannot  blame  our 
narcotics  problem  on  the  Mexicans.  The 
market  for  narcotic§  is  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  elimination  of 
the  domestic  market  in  narcotics  rests  on 
three  areas  of  action:  First,  strengthen 
law  enforcement:  second,  treatment  of 
those  already  addicted;  third,  educate 
those  who  might  become  addicts  to- 
morrow. 

The  two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  responsibility  in  the  law 
enforcement  field  are  the  Federal 
B  ireau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  They  are  both  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  Last  year, 
the  President's  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  held  hearings  in 
California.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  that  these 
two  agencies  should  increase  their  man- 
power in  the  State.  These  witnesses 
were  responsible  citizens  with  consider- 
able experience  in  dealing  with  the  nar- 
cotics problem.  Among  those  who  asked 
for  more  Federal  agents  to  do  the  job 
were  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Edmund  G.  Brown;  the  chief  of 
the  California  Bureau  of  Narcotics  En- 
forcement, John  £torer;  the  director  of 
the  California  State  department  of  Cor- 
rections. Richard  A.  McGee;  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  assembly  interim  and 
standing  committees  on  criminal  proce- 
dures, John  A.  0"Connell;  the  chief  of 
police  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  William 
A.  Parker;  the  executive  director  of  the 
Narcotics  Council  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, Joe  Fox;  representatives  of  the 
Student  Crusade  Against  Narcotics; 
and  others. 

Another  group  also  investigated  the 
narcotics  problem  in  California.  I  refer 
to  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Their  findings  were  made  known  In  Re- 
port No.  1593.  86th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion, June  15,  1960.  I  call  this  excellent 
document  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
This  significant  and  constructive  state- 
ment appears  on  page  54 : 

It  was  relt  that  the  Federal  Customs  and 
Narcotics  Buroais  do  not  have  the  man- 
power necessary  to  do  the  Job.  For  exam- 
ple, testimony  indicated  that  In  Los  Angeles 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  must  de- 
pend upon  local  authorities  for  assistance, 
both  In  terms  of  personnel  and  finances,  to 
accomplish  Its  task.  It  was  felt  by  many 
witnesses  that  there  Is  a  need  for  Inquiry 
Into  the  manpower  and  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  the  narcotic 
traffic  and  that  without  augmentation  of 
the  Federal  bureaus  concerned,  local  efforts 
to  control  the  traffic  were  doomed  to  failure. 


Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  expert  testi- 
mony before  these  two  committees — 
one  representing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  representing 
the  U.S.  Senate — the  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  states 
that  he  has  all  the  manpower  he  needs 
to  do  the  job.  Therefore.  I  have  today 
written  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
requesting  him  to  investigate  the  urgent 
need  for  more  manpower  to  control  the 
narcotics  situation  in  California. 

( See  exhibit  D. ) 

While  on  the  question  of  law  enforce- 
ment, I  urge  strong  support  for  S.  1694. 
which  would  give  Federal  judges  the 
discretion  to  hospitalize  addict-victims 
of  narcotic  peddlers.  Without  a  doubt, 
this  bill  vviU  be  a  big  step  toward  rehabil- 
itation of  the  too  numerous  victims  of 
the  vicious  drug  traffic.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  will  in  no  way  be  a  shield 
for  the  contemptible  peddler  who  Is  ex- 
ploiting the  hopeless  addict,  nor  for  the 
drug  user  who  is  either  Involved  in  other 
crimes,  or  who  has  been  civilly  commit- 
ted for  narcotics  use  three  previous 
times.  This  excellent  measure  was  in- 
troduced by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating],  and  I  am 
honored  to  join  him  in  this  new  and 
medical  approach  to  the  narcotics  men- 
ace. 

Civil  commitment  of  addicts  would  be 
further  facilitated  by  the  passage  of  the 
omnibus  judgeship  bill  iS.  912)— speak- 
ing again  of  California — if  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  in  the  committee, 
and  which  the  Senai<;  thereafter  ap- 
proved, providing  four  additional  judge- 
ships for  California,  receives  final  ap- 
proval in  the  conference  sessions  now 
being  held. 

I  have  joined  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  J.ivitsI  as  a  sponsor 
of  S.  1693.  which  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  narcotics  treatment  hos- 
pitals and  follow-up  community  centers. 

I  am  also  sponsoring  with  them  Senate 
Resolution  127.  which  calls  for  a  White 
Hou.se  Conference  on  Narcotics,  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  the  dangers  of  these 
debilitating  drugs.  Permit  me  to  in- 
terject that  among  those  who  had  urged 
such  a  conference  before  the  President's 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics were  several  Califomians — the 
district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
William  B.  McKesson;  the  president  of 
the  Narcotics  Council  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Fred  Teasley;  the  attorney 
general  of  California,  Stanley  Mosk;  the 
associate  general  secretary  of  the  Coor- 
dinating Council  for  Southern  California 
and  Arizona  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Rev.  Eugene  Golay;  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors;  the  coun- 
ty counsel  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Har- 
old W.  Kennedy:  Mr.  William  Hunt,  of 
the  Gradena  Valley  News;  the  Reverend 
Pred  Coots,  Jr.,  of  the  Church  Federal  of 
Los  Angeles;  the  mayor  of  Santa  Fe 
Springs.  William  J.  McCann;  and  the  di- 
rector of  special  health  services  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Health  Department.  Dr. 
Ruth  J.  Temple. 

The  narcotics  problem  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  Califomians;  and  at  this  point 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  California  State  Legislature  has  al- 
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ready  approved  a  resolution  designating 
1961  as  -Pight  Narcotics  Year." 

I  also  believe  tliat  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  or  some  other 
appropriate  Federal  agency,  should  pre- 
pare a  film  for  classroom  distribution 
and  educational  television  use.  Without 
sensationalism,  it  is  important  that  the 
dangers  of  narcotics  be  explained  to  our 
schoolchildren. 

The  report  of  the  California  Interim 
Committee  on  Narcotics,  of  June  1959, 
estimated  that  the  minimum  production 
cost  of  an  18  to  20  minute  film  would  be 
S20,000.  It  also  estimated  that  the  retail 
price  of  the  film  in  black  and  white 
would  be  $60.  This  is  certainly  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  educating  our  youth  on 
the  harms  of  drug  addiction.  I  have 
passed  on  this  Infoi-mation  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  I  await  his 
comments  on  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
project. 

(See  exhibit  E.) 

I  believe  another  tool  in  both  educa- 
tion and  law  enforcement  would  be  a 
central  Federal  file  on  narcotics  addicts 
and  peddlers.  Then  we  would  have  real- 
istic statistics  on  *vhe  extent  of  the 
narcotics  problem.  Such  figures  are 
bound  to  be  eye  opening,  and  will  help 
alert  the  public  to  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion. At  present,  as.  I  understand,  the 
Federal  Grovemment  relies  on  the  States 
for  this  information.  The  Federal  sys- 
tem apparently  has  some  built-in  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  accuracy.  As  the  Cali- 
fornia attorney  general  puts  it: 

I  think  our  (State]  system  of  reporting 
(narcotics  addicts]  Is  more  accurate  then  the 
Federal  system,  because  you  (the  Federal 
Government)  gcnerallj  rely  upon  the  reports 
given  to  you  by  local  enforcement  agencies, 
and  If  they  don't  send  them  in  to  you,  you 
make  an  estimate  of  those  who  do  rot  report. 
When  our  bureau  of  criminal  statistics 
doesn't  get  a  report  from  a  local  community. 
we  aend  a  man  out  to  get  It  from  them.  So 
that  ours  Is  not  based  on  estimates:  ours  la 
based  on  actual  figures. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  two  law- 
enforcement  authorities  who  have  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  a  central  file.  The 
Rur>ervising  inypector  of  the  California 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  Enforcement,  San 
EHepo  ofBce,  Mr.  O.  J.  Hawkins,  said  in 
1957: 

I  think  that  If  there  Is  a  central  narcotic 
file  maintained  by  the  Federal  Bureau,  then 
the  exchange  uX  iuforination  between  those 
bureaus,  which  I  am  irure  can  be  done  and 
has  been  done,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
every  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  State. 

And  Joseph  Hallisy.  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department,  stated: 

The  compulsory  regtstmtlon  of  addicts 
would  give  policemen  a  little  tighter  control 
of  the  Bttuatkm. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  a  central  Fed- 
eral file  should  also  list  marihuana 
traffic.  As  things  now  stand,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  include  mari- 
huana users  in  it*  statistics,  because 
marihuaxia  is  not  an  addicting  drug. 
However,  in  a  study  by  Isidor  Chein, 
published  under  the  title,  "Narcotics  Use 
Among  Juveniles,"  it  was  found  that  al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  persons  subject 
to  the  study  smoked  marihuana  before 
they  used  heroin. 


And  in  a  recent  newspaper  interview — 
Los  Angeles  Times,  February  2,  1961 — 
Eugene  Zappey.  the  ofi&cer  in  charge  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Juvenile  Narcc>tics 
Unit,  said: 

Almost  erery  addict  I  ever  talked  to 
started  with  marihuana. 

These  statements,  and  many  others, 
convince  me  that  it  is  about  time  we 
started  paying  closer  attention  to  the 
use  of  marihuana.  I  have  written  to 
Commissioner  Anslinger.  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  requesting  him  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  having  his 
agency  g.-^ithcr  its  own  statistics  on  ad- 
dicting drugs  and  marihuana,  for  a 
central  Federal  file. 

tSee  exhibit  F.) 

In  summary.  I  have  tried  to  illustrate 
the  present  extent  and  seriousness  of 
the  narcotics  problem  in  the  United 
States.     I  liave  urged  support  for  the 


excellent  measures  Introduced  by  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  and  by  me. 
And  I  have  proposed  steps  that  I  feel 
will  have  a  sisnificant  effect  on  reducing 
this  nasty  situation.  These  steps  in- 
clude certain  acts  of  increased  coop- 
eration with  the  Mexican  Government, 
increased  personnel  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  production  of 
an  educational  film  for  school  use,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  central  Federal 
file  on  users  and  peddlers  of  addicting 
drugs  and  marihuana. 

This  Nation  needs  a  crusade  against 
narcotics. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoud. 
the  exhibits  prepared  for  the  informa- 
tion and  study  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Pofir.f    From  ".Vwpotic  Arppsts  In  CRlilomia,  July  1,  18S»-Jnne  30.  lOOO."    Compiled  by  Boreaa  of  Criminal 
Plati.'Uci  in  the  Stale  department  oJ  justice. 

ExHiarr  B  As  you  know,  the  No.   1  source  of  Illegal 

Current  estimated  annuc:l  cost  of  narcotics  ^g»   ^^ntilng    Into    Calliornia    is    Mexico^ 

♦,„.m^  4-  n„ufn^i«  While  I  recognize  that  there  Is  a  spirit  of 

trafflc  tn  Cahfomxa  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 

Institutional    operations:    About  Mexico    on    combating    thl«    drug    traffic.    I 

',6  of  department  of  correction  would  hope  and  expect  that  more  could  be 

budget   plus   part   of    Jail    and  done. 

youth   autnorlty   costs |9,  000.  000  q^'^  suggestion  Is  for  the  establishment  of 

Parole 600,000  ^  joint  United   States-Mexican   Commission 

Capital  outlay  (»20 ,000 ,000  worth  ^^  Combat   Narcotics.     Such   a   commission 

of   public  Institutions):  might  be  modeled  after  the  joint  commis- 

Each  year  4  percent  interest—         800.  000  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  created  in  1947  to  wipe  out  an 

40  yearly  payments ^°'-'*  ^  epidemic  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  along 

Arrest,  trlaJ,  transportation 5,  00«),  000  the  border. 

Economic    waste    (assuming   10.-  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  United 

000  drug  users  spending  $5,000  g^^^^^  ^^^  Mexico  sign  a  treaty  to  formalize 

per  year) 50,  POJ,  oou  ^^^    actions    now    undertaken    in    our   Joint 

_,        .,                        _E  nnn  nnn  Ag^t  agalnst  narcotlcs. 

Annual  estimated  cost 65.900.000  ^^^   situation   has   now   reached    a   point 

Source:    From    "Narcotics   to   California,"  where    further    action    must    be    taken.     As 

California  State  Board  of  Corrections.  Secretary  of  State,  this  should  be  of  iname- 

diate  concern  to  you  and  I  await  your  com- 

y-rtiTuir  c  ments  on  this  question. 

AinuL  27,  1961.  Sincerely,                                    ^^^ 

„         ..^          „  Thomas  H.  Kitchh-. 

Hon    Dkam  auBK,  

SecTCtarjf  of  State.  Kxhibtt  D 
Washington,  DC. 

Dtar  Mr.  SxcmrTAKT:  The  narcotics  prob-  Hon.   C.  Douglas  Dillok. 

lem   In   the   State  of  California  grows  more  Secretary  of   the  Trea^VTy. 

serious  dally.     PNar  the  last  year  on   record  Woihington,  D.C. 

there  were   17.630  narcotics  arresU  in  CaU-  Dkah  Mb.  Seceit&et;    Last  year,  two  Im- 

fornia      And  for   1959,  It  Is  estimated   that  portant     Government    committees     Investl- 

thls  problem  cost  my  State  165.9  million.  gated  the  narcotics  problem  in  California. 
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These  were  the  President's  Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee  on  Narcotics  and  the  Sub- 
comm.lttee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate. 

Both  committees  held  hearings  in  the 
State.  And  many  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
botb  under  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, should  Increase  their  manpower  in  the 
State.  Among  the  responsible  witnesses  who 
expressed  this  view  were  the  Governor  of 
California,  the  chief  of  the  California  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  Enforcement,  the  director 
of  the  California  State  department  of  cor- 
rections, the  chairman  of  the  State  assembly 
interim  and  standing  committees  on  crimi- 
nal procedures,  the  chief  of  police  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Narcotics  Council  of  Southern 
California. 

I  also  call  to  your  attention  the  report 
of  the  above-mentioned  Senate  committee. 
This  Is  report  No.  1593.  86th  Congress,  2d 
session,  dated  June  15,  1960.  On  page  54, 
it   states: 

"It  was  felt  that  the  Federal  Customs 
and  Narcotics  Bureaus  do  not  have  the  man- 
power necessary  to  do  the  Job.  For  exam.ple. 
testimony  indicated  that  in  Los  Angeles  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  must  depend 
upon  local  authorities  for  assistance,  both  In 
terms  of  personnel  and  finances,  to  accom- 
plish Its  task.  It  was  felt  by  many  wit- 
nesses that  there  is  a  need  for  Inquiry  Into 
the  manpower  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  the  narcotics  traffic 
and  that  without  augmentation  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaus  concerned,  local  elTorts  to  con- 
trol the  traffic  were  doomed  to  failure." 

Becaxise  of  the  seriousness  of  the  narcotics 
problem  In  the  State  of  California,  I  would 
appreciate  your  advising  me  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Increasing  Treasury  personnel  in 
the  atate. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 


Exhibit  E 

April  27,  1961. 
Hon.  Sterling  M.  McMurrin, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  McMurrin:  The  citizens  of  the 
State  of  California  are  extremely  concerned 
by  the  Increasing  spread  of  drug  addiction, 
especially  among  Juveniles.  Many  feel  that 
much  can  be  done  In  our  school  system  to 
teach  the  harms  of  narcotics.  One  valuable 
teaching  aid  might  be  a  film  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  srriltes  me  that  your  office  would  be 
a  proper  sponsor  for  such  a  film.  The  report 
of  the  California  interim  committee  on  nar- 
cotics, June  1959,  estimated  that  the  mini- 
mum production  cost  of  an  18-  to  20-mlnute 
film  would  be  $20,000.  It  also  estimated 
that  the  retail  price  of  the  film  In  black  and 
white  would  be  $60. 

I    would    appreciate     your    advising     me 
whether  the  operating  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment; would  allow  such  a  project. 
Sincerely, 

Thom.\s  H.  Kuchel. 


Exhibit  F 

April  27,  1961. 
Mr.  fiARRT  Anslingeh. 

Commissioner,  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Anslinger:  As  you 
know,  many  able  and  responsible  citizens  of 
California  have  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  gather  information  for 
a  central  Federal  file  on  users  and  peddlers 
of  addicting  drugs  and  marihuana.  The  ar- 
guments  for   a  central   Federal  file  deserve 


consideration,  in  my  opinion,  and  could  re- 
sult in  improved  statistics  on  this  serious 
national  problem.  Such  reliable  informa- 
tion would  serve  two  important  purposes.  It 
would  help  in  law  enforcement  and  it  would 
help  educate  the  public  to  the  seriousness  of 
drug  addiction  In  the  United  States. 

I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  such  an  undertaking. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
commendation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  the  splen- 
did statement  he  has  made,  and  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  we  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  support  he  is  giving  to  the 
measures  in  this  field  which  we  are 
jointly  sponsoring.  This  problem  is  a 
very  great  national  one:  and  the 
weight  the  Senator  from  California  can 
bring  to  bear  on  it  and  the  respect  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues  will 
be  very  helpful  in  obtaining  action  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  very  much  for  what 
he  has  said,  and  I  am  glad  to  enlist 
under  the  leadership  he  and  his  New 
York  colleague  are  providing  in  this 
field.  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  this 
matter.  He  has  been  an  able  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
New  York:  and  I  am  sold  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  proposed  legislation 
has  been  drafted. 

I  believe  that  under  the  bill  wo  have 
introduced  a  Federal  judge  should  have 
the  discretionary  right  to  require  that 
addicts  be  hospitalized,  provided,  of 
course,  they  are  not  also  charged  with 
the  commis.sion  of  a  crime  of  violence, 
in  connection  with  their  primary  nar- 
cotics addiction.  If  the  addicts  are 
again  and  again  guilty  of  addiction, 
such  a  hospitalization  provision  will  not 
apply  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

The  measure  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  spon.sors  should  help  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  become  addicted  to  the 
use  of  drug.s:  and,  at  the  same  time, 
punishment  will  be  meted  out  to  the 
drug  peddlers.  I  believe  that  under 
such  a  program  great  steps  forward  can 
be  taken. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  idea  of 
Federal  Governme^it  cooperation  with 
hospital  constructibn — as  suggested  by 
the  two  able  Senators  from  New  York — 
constitutes.an  excellent  approach  to  an- 
other facet  of  this  probem. 

Last  of  all.  Madam  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  it'  excellent  that  the 
Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  indicate 
to  its  approval  of  the  proposal  that  the 
White  House  initiate  a  nationwide  con- 
ference for  discussion  of  a  problem  that 
is  a  growing  menace  to  the  American 
people. 

So  I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  very  much,  indeed. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    ON 
CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
the  President's  message  in  regard  to  con- 
flict-of-interest problems.  The  Presi- 
dent's call  for  action  on  conflict-of-inter- 
est problems  deserves  an  early  and  fa- 
vorable response  from  Congress.  Many 
of  his  specific  proposals  are  reflected  in 
the  provisions  of  proposed  legislation 
which  has  been  pending  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  had  many  committee  reports, 
much  speechmaking,  and  wide  agree- 
ment that  something  must  be  done.  But 
we  have  failed  completely  to  take  any 
definite  steps  to  strengthen,  modernize, 
and  clarify  the  many  outdated,  conflict- 
ing, and  inadequate  laws  on  this  subject. 
Congress  also  should  give  diligent  at- 
tention to  legislative  conflict-of-interest 
problems.  The  American  people  should 
not  condone  any  double  standard  of 
morality  in  Government — one  for  the 
Congress  and  the  other  for  the  rest  of 
the  public  service.  Congress  is  in  no 
position  to  take  a  "holier  than  thou" 
attitude.  Politics  and  ethics  must  be 
blood  brothers  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
branches  of  our  Government. 

The  legislative  process  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "heartbeat  of  democracy." 
If  the  heart  of  our  political  system  does 
not  function  properly,  if  the  people  ever 
lose  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  their  elected  representatives, 
the  whole  body  politic  can  be  suffocated 
and  destroyed. 

In  the  Presidents  message  there  are 
some  specific  matters  about  which  there 
may  be  some  question.  With  regard  to 
ex  parte  communications,  for  example. 
I  have  long  advocated  that  all  com- 
munications to  administrative  agencies 
be  made  part  of  the  their  records  and  be 
open  to  public  scrutiny.  There  may  be 
some  need  for  individual  agency  regula- 
tions— as  the  Presidents  message  recom- 
mends: but  I  believe  that  the  principle 
of  full  disclosure  could  be  applied  to  all 
agency  proceedings. 

Despite  such  reservations,  however.  1 
applaud  the  constructive  and  positive 
tone  of  the  Presidents  proposals;  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject; and  I  believe  his  recommendations 
can  serve  as  a  sound  framework  for  po- 
sitive action. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
there  has  been  some  speculation  in  the 
press  that  there  will  be  no  effort  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  get  action  on 
President  Kennedy's  program  of  health 
care  for  the  aged. 

As  a  sponsor  of  S.  909 — a  measui-e  to 
provide  for  such  care  for  millions  of 
Americans  through  social  security  and 
the  railroad  retirement  systems — let  me 
say  that  I  believe  the  speculation  is  in 
error.  Neither  the  administration  nor 
the  supporters  of  this  proposal  in  the 
Senate  are  shelving  their  interest  in  the 
health  of  our  elderly  until  next  year.  We 
are  going  to  move  forward  to  achieve  a 
program  that  grows  more  urgently 
needed  with  each  passing  day. 
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And  it  is  apparent  that  the  enemies 
of  the  health  security  plan  are  not  di- 
minishing their  traditional  opposition  to 
social  security,  and  specifically  the 
plan  embodied  in  S.  909. 

I  am  referring  to  the  propaganda 
canipaipm  launched  last  week  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  sell 
Americans  on  the  idea — and  I  use  the 
AMAs  words — that  this  program  "is 
bad  for  the  Nation." 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  one  such  ad- 
veii,isement.  It  is  a  special  sort  of  copy: 
for  it  includes  not  only  the  text  of  the 
advertisement  as  it,  appeared  m  some  30 
major  newspapers  but  also  some  helpful 
hints  by  the  AMA  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  these  later. 

The  press  of  this  country  has  made  a 
deliberate  effort  to  deny  its  space  to 
false  advertising.  In  tlie  light  of  that 
desirable  objective,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  AMA's  ad  because  it  goes 
beyond  exaggeration — it  is  deliberately 
false.  I  intend  this  afternoon  to  Fhow 
specifically  the  f.ilsity  of  the  AMAs 
statements. 

Madam  President,  in  remarking  on  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation I  am  in  no  way  intending  a 
criticism  of  American  medicine  or  of  in- 
dividual physicians  who  have  provided 
this  Nation  with  very  significant 
achievements  in  the  field  of  health  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country;  for  the?  great 
scientific  advance;  which  have  length- 
ened the  lives  of  our  people;  and  for  the 
selfless  and  dedicated  service  which  so 
many  doctors  devote  to  the  relief  of  hu- 
man suffering.  Let  mo  say.  too.  that  my 
feeling  is  that  orranized  medicine  does 
not  speak  for  ell  physicians  and  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  healing  arts. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Standard,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgei-y  at  New  York 
University.  This  phy.sician  declared  on 
February  26: 

When  the  American  Medical  Association 
leaves  medicine  and  enters  into  the  field  of 
economics,  politics,  and  general  sociology. 
our  paths  of  thinking  diverge.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  AMA's  insistence  that,  de- 
spite the  advances  Ir,  the  science  of  medicine. 
the  methods  by  which  It  shall  be  distributed 
to  society's  needs  must  remain  unchanged. 

I  could  cite  other  examples  to  show 
that  the  AMA  is  not  the  voice  of  all 
physicians. 

It  is  important  that  we  cut  through 
the  fog  of  sloganeering,  scare  words,  ex- 
aggeration, and  misleading  statements  of 
the  AMA's  expensive  public  relations 
campaign  so  that  the  American  people 
might  have  the  truth — so  that  they 
might  make  their  j  udgments  on  tlie  basis 
of  fact  rather  thaji  fiction.  That  is  my 
puipose  today  becfiuse  these  ads  are  only 
the  beginning.  If  there  is  anything  we 
can  learn  from  r-ast  performances  by 
the  AMA — in  atta:rking  the  original  so- 
cial security  lecislation,  in  opposing  the 
exten.sion  of  social  securit"  benefits  to 
the  pennanently  and  totally  disabled,  in 
condemning  the  aiie  of  Federal  funds  to 
support  State  agencies  working  to  reduce 
the  maternal  death  rate — yes,  even  in 
opposing  private,  voluntary  programs  of 
health  insurance  in  the  1930"s  and  early 


1940's — the  lesson  is  that  this  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  going  to  gain  mo- 
mentum. 

I  tell  my  colleagues  this  because  the 
AMA's  ad  urged  readers  to  write  to  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  protest 
the  health-care  legislation. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  AMA  ad 
declared: 

The  doctors  of  America  believe  that  our 
agfd  citizens  who  need  medical  care  should 
get  it.  whether  or  not  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  It. 

Now  tliere.  Madam  President,  is  a 
very  fine  statement.  I  concur  in  its  ob- 
jectives. After  I  read  that  first  sentence, 
I  thought  perhaps  the  AMA  had  come 
around  to  our  point  of  view,  for  that  is 
exactly  the  goal  we  seek. 

But  then  I  read  further — only  to  be 
di."iillusioned. 

I  found.  Madam  President,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  AMA.  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
of  1960  was  the  final  and  complete  ful- 
fillment of  the  Nation's  needs. 

According  to  this  advertisement,  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill  not  only  covers  those  who 
are  eligible  for  old-age  assistance  but  all 
other  senior  citizens  who  caruiot  meet 
the  cost  of  a  serious  or  long-lasting  ill- 
ness. 

That  just  is  not  so.  Limitations  incor- 
porated in  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  and  the 
financial  .situation  in  most  of  our  States 
points  to  the  contrary — and  I  intend  this 
afternoon  to  speak  in  detail  on  misstate- 
ments about  wh<it  is  being  done  under 
Kerr-Mills. 

The  AMA  also  said  this  about  Kerr- 
Mills. 

Its  benefite  are  unlimited,  with  medlcnl 
aid  authorized  for  any  person  over  63  who 
needs  help. 

I  ask  the  AMA.  under  what  conditions 
are  benefits  unlimited?  Only  if  the 
State  government  sets  unlimited  stand- 
ards and  appropriates  funds,  which,  '^ith 
available  Federal  matching  funds,  will 
put  them  into  effect.  The  truth  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  not  a  single  State  which 
has  put  into  effect  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram offeis  "unlimited  benefits." 

Again,  the  AMA  ad  claims  tliat  this 
new  law  is  now  being  put  into  op>eration 
in  46  States.  The  AMA's  arithmetic 
amazes  me. 

Senators  will  recall,  that  one  section 
of  the  1960  amendments  provided  more 
generous  Federal  matching  grants  for 
medical  care  under  the  existiiig  old-age 
assistance  program.  Some  of  this  money 
became  available  to  States  automatically 
even  though  they  did  not  actually  ex- 
tend their  services  to  the  aged.  No  new 
elderly  people  are  protected  through  this 
part  of  the  1960  amendments.  altJiough 
fortunately  the  States  may  be  able  to 
do  a  better  job  for  them. 

If  46  States  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  1960  amendments,  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  long -established  program  of 
old-age  assistance. 

Only  7 — not  46,  but  7 — of  our  50  States 
and  2  possessions  had  new  programs  in 
operation  under  the  1960  amendments  as 
of  April  17.  Only  about  a  half  a  dozen 
others  had  submitted  plans  or  enacted 
laws  which  were  likely  to  lead  to  an 
operating  plan  this  summer. 


Some  other  States  may  be  added  to  the 
list.  but.  like  my  own  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, most  States  are  having  a  hard  time 
raising  necessai-y  funds  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  programs.  New  Mexico  devel- 
oped a  plan  for  a  new  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  but  the  legis- 
lature adjourned  without  appropriating 
necessary  funds. 

But  take  the  seven  States  which  have 
plans  in  operation.  Have  they  solved 
the  probl'^m''     Not  by  any  measure. 

In  one  of  these  seven  States,  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  the  maximum  limit  on  hos- 
pital care  under  the  new  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram is  3  days.  And  even  this  much — 
along  with  any  other  benefits — is  denied 
to  anyone  with  a  gross  annual  income  in 
excess  of  $1,000. 

There  are  the  "unlimited  benefits  "  the 
AMA  so  proudly  hails. 

Up  to  now  I  have  discussed  only  half 
of  the  AMA's  advertisement — the  half 
that  sings  the  praises  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
bilL 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  assail- 
ing the  misrepresentations,  distortions. 
and  outright  lies  of  the  AMA  \nith  resp>ect 
to  this  legislation,  I  am  not  attacking  the 
legislation  itself.  I  voted  for  the  final 
Kerr-Mills  bill  last  year  because  I  hoped 
it  would  at  least  deal  with  a  small  part 
of  a  larger  problem. 

There  is  a  need  for  such  legislation 
to  meet  the  problems  of  elderly  citizens 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
never  qualified  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. My  point  is  that  the  two  parts  of 
the  old -ace  assistance  program,  as 
established  by  the  1960  amendments, 
should  properly  be  regarded  as  supple- 
ments to  a  sound  program  of  old-age 
medical  care.  They  are  not  a  complete 
program  by  themselves. 

If  the  main  part  of  the  burden  of 
financing  the  health  needs  of  the  aged 
is  carried  through  the  social  security 
system,  then  the  States  can  more  readily 
provide  broad  benefits  on  a  reasonable 
basis  to  persons  forced  to  turn  to  public 
assistance  as  a  last  resort. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  almost 
universal  failure  of  the  States  to  enact 
the  necessary-  supplementaiT  legislation. 
This  is  not  said  in  criticism.  Every 
member  of  this  body  is  highly  conscious 
of  the  financial  problems  facing  most 
State  governments,  even  those  States 
with  the  will  to  act  are  often  not  able 
to  find  the  way. 

Moreover  the  basic  element  in  th° 
Kerr-Mills  law  is  a  means  test — no  mat- 
ter what  language  may  be  used  to  dis- 
guise it.  This  requires  that  an  elderly 
person,  before  he  can  draw  benefits, 
must  be  subject  to  a  public  agency's 
audit  of  his  private  finances. 

Talk  about  an  intrusion  on  individual 
rights.  How  would  the  AMA  describe 
this  procedure? 

I  have  by  no  means  covered  all  the 
untrue  and  misleading  statements  in  the 
AMA  advertisement  that  relate  to  the 
KeiT-Mills  Act.  But  those  I  have  cited 
are  enough  to  give  the  Senate  a  picture 
of  its  false  claime. 

If  these  are  outrageous — and  I  think 
that  is  a  modest  description — what  can 
be  said  about  the  second  half? 
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This  is  the  section  that  attacks  the  old- 
age  medical  care  bill  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  sponsor  last  year,  which  I  have 
again  presented  in  the  current  session, 
and  which  has  the  support  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

As  I  read  the  AMA  description  of  this 
bill.  I  wondered  if.  perhaps,  the  confusion 
of  tongues  had  finally  been  inflicted  upon 
our  land.  For  the  terms  of  my  bill  were 
unrecognizable  in  the  AMA  account  of  it. 

My  bill,  says  the  AMA.  is  socialized 
medicine — whatever  that  means — be- 
cause, and  I  quote: 

It  would  establish  a  compulsory  health- 
care program  for  everyone  covered  by  social 
security  regardless  of  need. 

I  am  confident  that  in  view  of  the  hear- 
ings and  debate  last  year  on  the  social 
security  proposal,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  a  working  knowledge  of  its 
terms.    So  let  us  reason  together. 

Does  my  bill  provide  a  health-care  pro- 
gram at  all? 

Of  course  not.  It  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  bills  that  result  from  ill- 
ness. The  care  which  produces  those  bills 
will  be  provided  by  the  same  people,  in 
the  same  way.  as  i*"  has  always  been. 

Does  my  proposal  undertake  to  in- 
clude— even  on  a  bill-payment  basis — 
everyone  covered  by  social  security? 

Of  course  not.  It  offers  benefits  only 
to  those  who  are  aged  65  or  over. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about'  the 
adjective  "compul'^ory,"  which  the  AMA 
invariably  has  printed  in  large,  capital 
letters. 

One  thing,  and  only  one.  is  compul- 
sory about  my  program.  That  is  the 
tiny  increase  in  social  security  taxes — 
$12.30  a  year  at  most — required  to 
finance  it. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  AMA  has  been 
very  consistent  on  this  i.ssue.  They  have 
never  liked  any  part  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program — old-age  benefits,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  disability  benefits, 
or  even  the  tiny  death  benefit.  They 
have  succeeded  in  protecting  their  self- 
employed  members  from  any  danger  of 
taking  part  in  social  security  or  being 
corrupted  by  its  safeguards. 

Thanks  to  the  AMA,  the  aged  and  in- 
firm doctor,  when  he  can  no  longer  put 
a  stethoscope  to  a  patient's  chest,  runs 
no  risk  of  collecting  a  modest  monthly 
stipend  from  Federal  old-age  insurance. 
He  has  the  blessed  freedom  of  becoming 
a  public  charge.  So  does  the  widow  with 
young  children  whose  doctor  husband 
died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

However,  nearly  everyone  else  in 
America  disagrees  with  the  AMA  about 
social  security.  Nearly  everyone  else  not 
only  accepts,  but  is  positively  enthusias- 
tic, about  this  Federal  insurance  plan. 
Yes,  it  costs  money;  but  the  few  dollars 
invested  each  working  year  have  given 
the  average  American  a  new  and  infi- 
nitely happier  attitude  toward  old  age 
and  retirement. 

Yes,  social  security  taxes  are  "com- 
pulsory," Payments  for  this  added  fea- 
ture— insurance  against  medical  bank- 
ruptcy— would  also  be  "compulsory." 
But  I  ask  the  AMA  this:  Are  not  all 
taxes — including  those  that  finance  pub- 
lic assistance — equally  compulsory? 

Where  does  the  money  come  from  to 
pay  for  the  Kerr-MUls  programs,  such 


as  they  are?  It  comes  from  general 
taxation.  If  any  part  of  our  State  and 
Federal  tax  system  is  "voluntary,"  no  one 
told  me  before  I  filed  my  returns  a  few 
weeks  back. 

But  let  U5  return  to  the  AMA  adver- 
tisement. 

Its  next  sentence  says: 

The  Socialist  Party  Itself  calls  thla — 

Meaning  my  bill — 
socialized  medicine. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  amused  at 
this  use  of  the  Socialist  Party  as  a  men- 
ace to  free  enterprise  and  the  American 
way  of  life.  I  would  think  it  was  25  years 
since  anyone  in  the  Socialist  Party  itself 
took  the  organization  that  seriously. 

However,  it  is  hard  to  be  amused  when 
this  kind  of  thing  is  being  set  before 
the  American  people,  as  a  serious  mat- 
ter, by  the  doctors'  national  spokesman. 

The  truth,  as  usual,  is  precisely  oppo- 
site to  the  AMA  statement. 

The  national  secretary  of  the  Social- 
ist Party,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  took  considerable  offense  because 
the  AMA  had  called  my  bill  "socialized 
medicine."  It's  nothing  of  the  kind,  he 
said;  and  any  such  suggestion,  he  im- 
plied, was  ETiving  his  party  a  bad  name. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  28.  1961,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28,  1961] 

Si  PPORT    FOR    He.^LTH    BILL — SOCI.^LIST    PaR  TT 

Views  on  Current  Legislation   Offered 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  March  18  Times  story  describing  the 
American  Medical  Association's  attack  on 
the  Socialist  Party  for  its  support  of  social- 
ized medicine  contains  several  Inaccuracies 
which  should  be  corrected. 

The  AMA  describes  the  Socialist  Party  as 
backing  "President  Kennedy's  proposal  for 
health  and  medical  care  through  the  social 
security  system  as  the  vehicle  with  which  to 
bring  full-blown  socialized  medicine  to  this 
country."  The  article,  as  quoted,  also  places 
the  Socialist  Party  behind  the  King  bill,  cur- 
rently being  debated  In  Congress. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  never  formally 
endorsed  the  King  bill.  We  regard  It  as  a 
pale  version  of  the  Forand  bill,  which  Itself 
fell  far  short  of  America's  medical  needs. 
In  any  showdown  between  the  AMA  and 
the  supporters  of  the  King  bill  we  will  Join 
with  the  latter,  not  because  we  see  this  leg- 
islation as  "the  vehicle  with  which  to  bring 
full-blown  socialized  medicine  to  this  coun- 
try." but  as  a  start  at  least  In  meeting  the 
Nation's  needs. 

PRIDC    IN    ADVOCACT 

Secondly,  It  Is  clear  that  the  AMA  Is  at- 
tempting to  discredit  the  labor  movement 
and  the  other  progressives  backing  the  cur- 
rent bin  by  raising  the  "Socialist "  menace. 
We  of  the  Socialist  Party  are  proud  to  advo- 
cate socialized  medicine,  a  system  which  has 
worked  well  In  Britain  and  In  Scandinavia 
and  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  medical 
profession  In  those  countries. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  other  organizations  be- 
hind the  current  legislation  are  not  Social- 
ists, and  they  do  not  advocate  socialized 
medicine.  We  are  happy  to  work  with  these 
groups,  but  It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  impute 
our  views  to  them. 

In  keeping  with  the  role  of  the  Socialist 
Party  as  a  radical  forerunner  and  pioneer 
In   social   reform   we   are   offering   our   own 


carefully    thought    out    plan    for    socialized 
medicine. 

But  the  AMA  Is  demagogic  and  Inaccurate 
when  It  describes  President  Kennedy's  legis- 
lative proposal  as  a  "vehicle  with  which  to 
bring  full-blown  socialized  medicine  to  this 
country."     If  only  It  were. 

Ik  WIN    SCALL. 

National   Secretary.   Socialist   Party-Social 
Democratic    Federation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  AMA  adver- 
tisement gives  the  Socialist  Party  credit 
for  expert  knowledge  in  defining  what  is 
socialistic  and  what  is  not.  I  will  join 
the  AMA  in  a  stipulation  on  that  point — 
the  Socialists  say  my  bill  is  not  social- 
istic, and  I  agree  with  them. 

Actually,  what  the  AMA  has  done  and 
is  doing  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  Let 
us  go  further  with  the  advertisement. 

My  program,  it  says: 

Adds  up  to  nothing  more  than  socialized 
medicine — controlled  by  a  bureau  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Later : 

Confined  at  first  to  the  aged.  It  would 
Inevitably  be  expanded  to  cover  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  still  later: 

When  the  Federal  Government  enters  the 
privacy  of  the  examination  room — contxol- 
llng  both  the  standards  of  practice  and  the 
choice  of  practitioner — the  cost  Includes  loss 
of  freedom  Your  doctor's  freedom  to  treat 
you  In  an  Individual  way.  Your  freedom  to 
choose  your  own  doctor.  When  the  physi- 
cian Is  socialized,  his  patient  Is  socialized  as 
well. 

It  is  possible,  because  none  of  us  is 
faultless  in  drafting  legislation,  that  a 
clause  or  two  in  my  bill  may,  to  some 
readers,  be  equivocal  or  obscure.  But  if 
any  provision  is  plainly  stated,  it  is  that 
nothing  in  this  legislation  shall  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  tamper  with 
hospital  administration  or  with  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

I  defy  the  AMA  to  quote  a  line  in  my 
bill  that  injects  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  privacy  of  the  examination 
room.    This  is  an  old  tack  by  the  AMA. 

I  defy  the  AMA  to  cite  anything  in  my 
bill  that  would  control  standards  of 
practice  and  the  choice  of  practitioner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
two  sections  that  clearly  set  out  this  pro- 
vision. The  first  is  section  1601  headed 
"Prohibition  Against  Interference";  the 
second  is  section  1602,  "Free  Choice  by 
Patient." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    INTERFERENCE 

Sec.  1601.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  Federal  officer  or 
employee  to  exercise  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
manner  In  which  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided, or  over  the  selection,  tenure,  or  com- 
pensation of  any  ofDcer  or  employee  of  any 
hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  home 
health  agency;  or,  except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration  or 
operation  of  any  hospital,  facility,  or  agency. 

FREE    CHOICE    BY    PATIENT 

Sec.  1602.  Any  Individual  entitled  to  have 
pajrment  made  under  this  title  for  services 
furnl.=;hed  him  may  obtain  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  skilled  nursing  home  services. 
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home  health  services  or  outpatient  hospital 
diagnostic  services  from  any  provider  of 
services  with  which  an  agreement  Is  In  effect 
under  this  title  and  which  undertakes  to 
provide  him  such  serxices. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  defy  the  AMA  to 
offer  one  iota  of  evidence  that  any  doc- 
tor would  be  "socialized"  by  my  bill,  or 
that  there  would  be  a  trace  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  doctor's  "freedom  to  treat 
you  in  an  individual  way." 

I  defy  the  AMA  to  quote  a  single  pas- 
sage justifying  its  charge — later  in  the 
advertisement — that  ""remote  and  bu- 
reaucratic control'  would  replace  the 
"confidence  and  closeness  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship." 

At  the  start  of  my  remarks.  I  said  my 
copy  of  the  AMAs  ad  was  a  very  special 
one.  It  is  a  proof  sheet,  mailed  to  State 
and  county  medical  societies  for  inser- 
tion over  their  own  signatures. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  an  or- 
ganization presenting  its  side  of  a  con- 
troversy through  an  advertLsing  cam- 
paign. There  is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  the  language  of  such  a  cam- 
paign being  dramatic. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  for  state- 
ments to  deliberately  distort,  to  exag- 
gerate, to  mislead.  Such  action  does 
violence  to  freedom  of  speech.  It  abu.ses 
our  free  system — the  very  system  the 
American  Medical  Association  seeks  to 
protect.  They  do  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  character  of  their  profession  and  an 
injustice  to  the  American  people. 

Since  I  know  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  goir-g  to  continue  its  cam- 
paign, I  invite  its  leaders  to  reappraise 
their  approach. 

Madam  President,  those  who  .see  the 
logic  in  providing  hospital  care,  skilled 
nursing  home  ca:e.  and  certain  other 
health  services  for  the  aged  through  a 
contributory  plan  social  security,  have 
been  accused  by  the  AMA  of  playing 
politics.  This  is  a  rather  harsh,  but 
typical,  accusation;  typical  in  that  it 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  examination. 

Marion  B.  Folsom  is  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, a  Republican,  and  President 
Eisenhower's  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  from  1955  to  1958. 
To  the  best  of  mj  knowledge,  Mr.  Fol- 
som is  not  seeking  F>olitical  office. 

At  the  request  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Monroe  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Folsom  recently  prepared  an  article 
for  the  Society's  Hulletin,  in  which  he 
stated : 

While  I  was  Secrttary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  strongly  urged  em- 
ployers to  assist  their  retired  workers  In 
continuing  their  health  Insurance,  and  I 
urged  voluntary  agencies  to  Issue  more  at- 
tractive policies  for  older  p>eople.  But  prog- 
ress in  both  directions  has   been  slow. 

Mr.  Folsom  made  the  important  point 
that  the  contributory  plan  embodied  in 
the  social  security  approach  lends  it- 
self to  encouragement  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. He  quoted  this  observation 
made  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
John  O'Grady,  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities: 

As  a  responsible,  Independent,  self-re- 
specting Individual  In  Intention,  If  not  In 
fact,  the  ordinary  citizen  hopes  government 
help,  when  necessary,  will  be  available  to 
him  as  a  right  for  £.t  least  the  more  likely 


major  hazards  he  faces,  without  humiliating 
or  demoralizing  conditions  such  as  the  pe- 
riodic Investigation  of  his  resources  In  order 
to  balance  them  against  his  needs.  •  •  • 

Our  ordinary  citizen  also  feels  that  where 
he  contributes  to  the  cost  of  his  prot«ctlon, 
or  even  If  his  employer  contributes  on  his 
behalf,  he  has  In  some  sense  earned  a  right 
to  the  benefit.  He  wants  to  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  plan  and  not  Just  a  bent  flclary. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Polsom's  remarks  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Monroe  be  printed  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks    on    Health    Insurance    for    the 

Aged 

(By  Marlon  B.  Folsom) 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  In- 
crea.'ie  In  all  forms  of  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance, and  a  high  percentage  of  the  working 
population  Is  now  covered. 

Yet  among  the  more  than  15  million  peo- 
ple over  65 — the  age  group  most  o;ten  af- 
flicted with  serious  and  prolonged  sickness — 
over  half  have  no  Insurance  at  all.  and  many 
of  those  who  are  Insured  have  Dnly  limited 
coverage.  According  to  a  recent  study  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  "Those  with  relatively  low  Income, 
likely  to  have  most  difficulty  In  paying  large 
bills,  are  least  likely  to  have  health  In- 
surance." 

Thus  It  l.s  only  natural  that  the  problem 
of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  ;s  now  re- 
ceiving attention. 

While  I  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  I  strongly  urged  employers 
to  assist  their  retired  workers  In  continuing 
their  health  Insurance,  and  I  urged  volun- 
tary agencies  to  Issue  more  attractive  poli- 
cies for  older  people.  But  progress  In  both 
directions  has  been  slow. 

In  1960  both  the  administration  and  the 
Democratic  Party  came  out  for  Immediate 
legislation  and  It  became  obvious  that  some 
action  would  be  taken.  I  decided  at  that 
time  that  the  best  way  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram was  through  the  social  security  rather 
than  the  relief  method. 

Action  was  taken  In  the  last  Congress  to 
Increase  the  Federal  grants  for  medical  care 
to  those  now  qualified  for  old-age  assistance 
and  to  set  up  a  new  category  for  those  who 
become  Indigent  because  of  Illness.  This 
action,  while  helpful  In  meeting  the  Imme- 
diate situation,  does  not  provide  a  sound 
solution  to  the  long-range  problem.  Wide- 
spread dependence  upon  a  system  of  relief 
does  not  fit  well  into  our  American  way  of 
life. 

The  logical  plan  Is  to  finance  and  admin- 
ister a  program  of  hospitalization  Insurance 
for  retired  people  through  the  social  security 
system. 

present  social  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  set  up  two 
systems  to  meet  the  problem  of  dependency 
In  old  age — old-age  assistance  and  contribu- 
tory old-age  Insurance. 

"The  assistance,  or  relief,  plan  provides  for 
people  over  65  who  are  In  need,  with  eligibil- 
ity and  the  amount  of  payments  determined 
In  each  case  by  welfare  officials. 

Under  the  contributory  insurance  plan, 
workers  and  employers  are  taxed  Jointly  and 
benefits  are  paid  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
those  who  retire.  Most  people  today  agree 
that  this  Is  the  sounder  approach,  the  one 
which  fits  better  Into  our  system  of  Indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Philosophically,  the  case  is  well  stated  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  OGrady, 
secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Charities: 

"As  a  responsible,  independent,  self- 
respecting  individual  in  intention,  if  not  in 


fact,  the  ordinary  citizen  hopes  government 
help,  when  necessary,  will  be  available  to  him 
as  a  right  for  at  least  the  more  likely  major 
hazards  he  faces,  without  humiliating  or 
demoralizing  conditions  such  as  the  periodic 
Investigation  of  his  resources  In  order  to 
balance  them  against  his  needs.  •  •  •  Our 
ordinary  citizen  also  feels  that  where  he 
contributes  to  the  cost  of  his  protection,  or 
even  If  his  employer  contributes  on  his  be- 
half, he  has  In  some  sense  earned  a  right  to 
the  benefit.  He  wants  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  plan  and  not  Just  its  beneficiary." 

Social  security  contributory  Insurance  is 
today  an  effective,  well-run  system.  About 
14  million  people — Including  about  3'i  mil- 
lion survivors — arc  now  receiving  benefits  at 
the  rate  of  about  $10  billion  a  year.  The 
program  Is  efficiently  administered  at  a  cost 
of  only  2  percent  of  benefits. 

Of  the  original  fears — that  the  system 
would  Interfere  with  the  Incentive  of  the 
individual  to  save,  that  it  would  not  be  ad- 
ministered effectively,  and  that  benefits 
would  get  out  of  hand — none  have  been 
borne  out  by  experience. 

Including  other  Government  plans,  94  per- 
cent of  all  people  reaching  65  are  now  eligible 
for  benefits.  The  only  large  groups  remain- 
ing outside  the  system  are  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees,  who  are  covered  under  the 
civil  service  system,  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Several  medical  associations,  includ- 
ing the  Monroe  County  and  New  York  State 
associations,  have  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  bringing  physicians  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Dentists  were  Included  some 
time  ago. 

WHY  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  APPROACH? 

The  same  basic  reasons  for  preferring  the 
contributory  plan  over  the  assistance  ap- 
proach toward  retirement  Income  would  ap- 
ply equally  in  regard  to  health  protection 
for  the  aged.  Other  advantages  of  the  social 
security  insurance  approach  would  include 
the  following: 

1.  By  spreading  the  cost  over  the  entire 
wage-earning  population,  through  a  small  tax 
of  one-quarter  or  one-half  percent  of  the 
payroll  up  to  $4,800  a  year  on  employers 
and  employees,  a  reasonable  plan  could  be 
financed  without  adverse  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

2.  With  the  taxes  deposited  in  a  special 
trust  fund,  there  would  much  more  likely 
be  sound  fiscal  control  than  if  benefits  were 
financed  out  of  general  revenue. 

3.  The  cost  of  administration  would  un- 
doubtedly be  lower  than  under  50  different 
State  systems. 

4.  A  national  system  could  be  placed  in 
effect  immediately  for  the  whole  country, 
without  waiting  for  each  State  to  set  up 
its  own  plan  individually. 

5.  Because  of  the  mobility  of  our  people, 
the  problem  is  national  in  nature.  Many 
workers  move  from  State  to  State  during 
their  lifetime — quite  often  at  the  time  they 
retire. 

There  has  been  no  serious  objection  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  compulsory  feature  of  the 
social  security  tax,  nor  would  there  prob- 
ably be  to  a  small  additional  tax  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  The  alternative 
of  financing  a  program  out  of  general  reve- 
nue would  require  higher  Income  taxes,  and 
of   course    these    taxes   are   compulsory    too. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sound 
basis  for  describing  a  plan  financed  through 
social  security  as  "socialized  medicine,"  nor 
should  such  a  plan  lower  the  quality  of 
medical  care.  The  individual  would  still 
have  the  same  free  choice  of  hospitals  and 
doctors  that  he  has  now. 

need  por  advisory  council 

In  order  to  place  the  proposed  program 
on  the  soundest  possible  basis,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  have  Congress  and  the 
executive  department  appoint  an  advisory 
council — composed     of     representatives     of 
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employers,  labor,  the  Insurance  industry, 
hospital  administrators,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  the  general  public — to  work  ^ut 
the  details  of  a  plan  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress.  Such  advisory  coun- 
cils have  been  very  helpful  In  the  past  In 
setting  up  and  considering  ch.inges  in  the 
social  security  system. 

This  council  would  study  such  things  as 
the  amount  of  a  deductible  featvire,  the  na- 
ture of  the  benefits,  the  length  of  stay  pro- 
vided In  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  the 
extent  of  home  care,  and  the  feasibility  of 
having  contracts  with  voluntary  agencies.  It 
might  also  consider  whether  to  have  the  in- 
dividual carry  his  own  insurance  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  Government  plan  of  insurance  for  the 
aged  would  cover  only  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  Is  most  difBcult  to  cover 
on  a  private,  voluntary  ba::la.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  private  Insurance  agencies 
could  not  continue  to  cover  those  under  65 
without  Government  aid  and  also  provide 
supplemental   plans    for   the    aged. 

Any  sound  plan  developed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  cover  the  aged  would  enable  the 
Blue  Cross  and  private  insurance  companies 
to  reduce  premiums  fur  the  lower  age  groupa. 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  these  groupa 
to  obtain  wider  covera-^e. 

At  present,  however,  the  Statea  should 
make  every  effort  to  implement  the  old  age 
assistance  provisions  enacted  by  Congress 
last  year.  Even  if  a  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  Is  later  enacted,  the  as- 
sistance program  will  be  needed  for  those 
who  might  not  be  adequately  covered  under 
the  Insurance  program.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  current  session  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  will  pass  the  legislation  advocated 
by  Governor  Rockefeller  to  implement  this 
program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
let  me  turn  again  to  the  claim  of  op- 
ponents of  providing  health  security  for 
the  aged  through  the  system  I  am  dis- 
cussing that  it  is  "compuLsory."  I  con- 
cede that  it  is  compulsory.  The  social 
security  tax  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  the  1930's  is  also  compulsory,  and 
there  has  been  no  serious  objection  to 
it  in  recent  years. 

The  opponents  choose  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  high  cost  of  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  aged  and  their  relatively 
small  ability  as  a  class  to  shoulder  the 
financial  burden  such  services  impose 
surely  means  that  a  medical  program 
for  the  ailing  elderly  would  have  to  be 
financed  out  of  general  revenue.  And 
general  taxes  are  compulsoi-y,  too. 

On  Januai-y  9,  1961,  former  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Fol- 
som  addressed  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  I  ask  that  the  portion 
of  his  remarks  dealing  with  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the   remarks    was   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged 

.  Retired  people  now  get  along  fairly  well 
with  their  income  from  private  savings,  com- 
pany pension  plans,  and  social  security,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  15  percent 
of  people  over  65  receive  old  age  assistance, 
and  the  percentage  is  much  lower  in  some 
industrial  States.  But  with  the  high  in- 
cidence of  sickness  among  the  aged,  with 
their  income  limited,  and  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  medical  care,  a  high 
percentage  of  older  people  do  have  difficulty 
in   meeting   the   cost  of   medical  care  when 


they  become  sick.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
the  problem  of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
Is  receiving  attention. 

While  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation Is  now  covered  by  voluntary  health 
Insurance  plans,  less  than  half  of  the  people 
over  65  have  any  type  of  health  insurance 
and  many  of  these  have  only  limited  cov- 
erage. 

Action  was  taken  In  the  last  Congress  to 
Increase  the  Federal  grants  for  medical  care 
to  those  now  qualified  for  old  age  assistance 
and  to  set  up  a  new  category  for  those  who 
become  Indigent  because  of  Illness.  This 
action,  however,  while  helpful  In  meeting 
the  Immediate  situation,  does  not  provide 
a  sound  solution  to  the  long-range  problem. 
For  the  same  reasons  that  old  age  assistance 
was  not  considered  a  desirable  method  of 
handling  retirement  benefits,  so  this  new 
program,  with  a  means  test.  Ehould  not  be 
depended  upon  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
older  people  in  the  future. 

The  logical  plan,  and  one  which  Is  en- 
dorsed by  most  students  of  the  subject.  Is  to 
finance  and  administer  a  program  of  health 
Insurance  for  retired  people  through  the  old 
nge,  survuois,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram. By  spreading  the  cost  over  the  entire 
wage-earning  population  through  a  small 
tax  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  percent  of  the 
payroll  up  to  M.800  a  year  on  each  em- 
ployer and  employee,  a  reasonable  plan  can 
be  financed  without  adverse  effect  on  the 
Federal  budget  and  with  little  If  any  ad- 
verse eilect  on  the  economy. 

With  the  social  security  system  being  ad- 
ministered at  a  cost  of  only  2  percent  of 
benefits  and  with  the  good  record  of  admin- 
istration of  the  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability provisions,  there  should  be  little 
question  but  that  administration  would  be 
more  effective  than  It  would  be  under  50 
different  State  systems.  With  the  taxes  de- 
posited in  a  trust  fund  to  be  used  only  for 
this  purpose,  there  Is  much  more  apt  to  be 
a  sound  fiscal  control  of  the  system  than  If 
the  benefits  are  financed  out  of  general 
revenue. 

Furthermore,  this  Is  a  national  problem 
because  of  the  mobility  of  our  people. 
Many  workers  move  during  their  lifetime 
from  State  to  State  and  quite  often  change 
their  residence  upon  retirement.  Thus  the 
same  reasons  why  an  old  age  retirement  an- 
nuity system  had  to  be  financed  on  a  nation- 
wide rather  than  a  State  basis  would  like- 
wise apply  to  a  health  Insurance  program 
for  the  aged.  The  national  system  could  be 
put  into  effect  Immediately  for  the  whole 
country,  without  having  to  wait  for  each 
State  to  set  up  and  finance  Its  own  plan 
individually. 

Also,  a  contributory  system  of  this  type 
would  fit  more  naturally  Into  the  philosophy 
of  our  whole  system  than  wovild  one  based 
upon  a  means  test.  There  has  been  no 
serious  objection  In  recent  years  to  the  com- 
pulsory feature  of  the  social  security  tax  and 
there  probably  will  be  little  if  any  objection 
to  a  small  additional  tax  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  In  any  event,  the  Income 
taxes  which  would  have  to  be  Increased  to 
finance  a  program  out  of  general  revenue  are 
compulsory  also. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  basis  for 
describing  a  plan  financed  through  the 
social  security  system  as  "socialized  medi- 
cine." The  Individual  would  still  have  the 
same  free  choice  as  to  hospitals  and  doctors 
that  he  now  has. 

Several  plans  for  health  Insurance  for  the 
aged  have  been  proposed  In  bills  before 
Congress.  But  before  action  is  taken  It 
would  seem  desirable  to  have  Congress  and 
the  executive  department  appoint  an 
advisory  council,  composed  of  representatives 
of  employers,  labor,  the  insurance  industry, 
hospital  administrators,  the  medical  profes- 
sion,  and   the   general  public,   to  study  all 


aspects  of  the  problem  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  Such  advisory 
councils  have  been  very  helpful  In  the  past 
In  setting  up  and  considering  changes  In  the 
social   security  systeni. 

Now  that  the  Immediate  situation  has  been 
taken  care  of  by  last  year's  legislation,  a 
delay  of  a  few  months  would  not  be  critical. 
There  are  many  problems  Involved.  This 
council  would  study,  among  others,  such 
things  as  the  amount  of  the  deductible  fea- 
ture, the  nature  of  the  benefits,  the  length 
of  stay  provided  In  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  extent  of  home  care,  and  the  feasibil- 
ity of  having  the  program  administered  and 
contracts  made  with  voluntary  agencies. 
Contracts  with  voluntary  agencies  have 
worked  out  quite  satisfactorily  with  the 
medicare  program  for  military  personnel.  It 
might  also  be  feasible  to  have  the  Individual 
carry  his  own  insurance  under  certain  speci- 
fied conditions, 

A  reasonable  plan  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  hospitalization 
Insurance  for  people  over  65  would  enable 
the  Blue  Cross  and  private  Insurance  com- 
panies to  reduce  premiums  for  those  In  lower 
ages.  There  Is,  of  course,  no  good  reason 
why  private  agencies  could  not  continue  to 
provide  health  Insurance  for  the  working 
papulation,  and  also  supplementary  protec- 
tion  for  those  retired. 

In  th°  meantime,  the  States  should  make 
every  effort  to  Implement  the  1960  old  age 
assistance  amendments  so  that  older  persons 
who  become  HI  can  receive  the  benefits  pro- 
vided Even  If  a  health  insurance  program 
for  the  aged  is  later  enacted,  there  will  be 
need  for  the  arsistance  program  for  those 
wtio  might  not  be  adequately  covered  under 
the  Insurance  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
Dr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  has  long  been 
identified  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  field  of  social 
economics.  He  is  now  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  would  like  to  mention  here  some  of  the 
h-ghliphts  from  a  speech  Dr.  Cohen  made 
recently  to  the  Jacob!  Medical  Society 
here  in  Washington. 

Opponents  of  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  health  care  for  the  aged  have 
challenged  the  findings  of  congressional 
committees.  Public  Health  Service  stud- 
ies, and  private  financial,  insurance,  and 
research  refKirts  that  the  problem  of  the 
ailing  aged  is  truly  of  major  national 
proportions.  They  dispute  the  logic  of 
the  Federal  Government  taking  an 
active  role  to  diminish  this  distress.  Dr. 
Cohen  expressed  the  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment applying  itself  to  this  task  when 
he  stated: 

What  the  Federal  Government  has  to  do. 
of  course.  Is  to  try  to  add  all  the  Individual 
cases  together  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able solution  of  how  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number  without  un- 
due strain  on  available  resources. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  cite  data  to  in- 
dicate the  critical  economic  plight  of  a 
great  many  of  our  aged  men  and  women. 
Often  through  personal  knowledge,  we 
have  been  made  aware  that  the  financial 
distress  imposed  by  sudden  and  steep 
medical  expenses  frequently  is  trans- 
ferred to  yoimger  relatives  who  in  all 
likelihood  are  not  too  weU  off  themselves 
financially. 

Dr.  Cohen  addressed  himself  to  this 
point  in  declaring: 

The  social  Insurance  method  would  pro- 
vide   the   means    of    spreading   the   cost   of 
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health  services  In  old  age  over  the  working 
years.  Under  it  services  to  the  aged  would 
be  provided  in  a  way  that  preserves  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  Aged  persons — in- 
cluding those  with  average  and  even  above 
average  Income — constantly  face  the  threat 
that  costly  medical  care  will  wipe  out  their 
.savings  and  force  them  after  a  lifetime  of  In- 
dependence to  seek  aid  from  their  children 
or  from  public  or  private  charity.  As  the 
President  said  In  his  health  message,  the 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged  program  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  the  aged 
who  do  not  want  charity,  but  whose  entire 
financial  base  for  security — and  often  that 
of  their  children— may  be  shattered  by  an 
extended  hospital  stay. 

No  one  questions  the  moral  principle 
involved  in  children  being  instilled  with 
a  sense  of  duty  toward  their  parents. 
But  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  aged 
to  exhaust  their  .savings,  the  children  to 
exhaust  theirs,  and  then  eventually  to 
call  upon  the  general  tax  revenue  to  pick 
up  the  check  of  public  charity?  There 
is  another  aspect  to  this  matter  of  finan- 
cial responsibility:  Many  young  wage 
earners  who  are  covered  by  health  insur- 
ance may  not  be  aware  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  for  the  continuing  sharp 
rise  in  their  premiums  is  the  fact  that 
the  high  cost  of  hospital  care  for  the 
aged — the  age  group  with  the  highest  in- 
cidence of  prolonged  and  serious  ill- 
nesses— is  lumped  into  these  premiums. 
So  in  a  direct,  if  sometimes  overlooked, 
way,  wage  earners  are  already  absorbing 
a  significant  part  of  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  for  the  aged.  Social  security  offers 
a  less  costly  method  of  financing  health 
care  for  the  aged  for  it  would  tend  to 
level  off  the  rise  in  medical  insurance 
premiums  and,  in  addition,  could  open 
the  way  to  wider  benefits  for  persons 
covered  by  such  insurance. 

Madam  President,  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  bill  in  the  last  Congress,  in 
May  of  last  year,  a  great  deal  was  said 
about  the  systems.  When  it  was  all  over 
medical  p>€ople  without  number  wrote 
me  rather  strong  and.  I  thought,  rather 
severe  letters. 

The  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Taint'  So.  Senator 
Anderson,  "  in  which  the  association 
said  that  I  had  for  some  time  been 
sending  documented  letters  to  physi- 
cians in  New  Mexico,  and  that  in  them 
I  had  made  "the  undocumented  state- 
ment that  the  average  cost  per  illness 
to  the  elderly  is  $1,000 — $450  hospital 
bill  and  $550  doctor  bill." 

Madam  President,  if  that  is  the  best 
they  can  do.  they  are  in  pretty  bad 
shap>e. 

The  best  statistics  available  indicate 
that  the  average  older  person  entering 
a  hospital  will  have  a  bill  of  $450  for  his 
hospital  alone,  let  alone  the  cost  of  his 
physician  or  surgeon,  which  would  run 
the  bill  up  to  $1,000  on  the  average. 

That  information  came  from  a  con- 
gressional committee.  If  it  was  in  error, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  prove  it  was 
in  error.  Studies  have  been  made  of 
medical  facilities,  and  they  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
such  a  study  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Medical  FACiLrriES 

HOSPrTALS 

Number  of  hospitals:  In  1959.  there  were 
5,364  non-Federal  short-term  general  and 
other  special  hospitals  and  330  long-term 
general  and  other  special  hospitals,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

Number  of  beds:  According  to  State  plans 
submitted  under  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
as  of  January  1.  1961,  the  number  of  non- 
Federal  hospital  beds  In  the  United  States 
and  Its  possessions  were  as  follows: 

Existing  beds  or  units 


Total 

Acwpt- 
able 

Not 
accept- 
able > 

Addi- 
tionftl 
necHled 

Hospitals 

1,378,035 

1,194,983 

183,052 

843.037 

Ocneral 

Tuberculosis... 

.Mrnlal 

Clironic 

694,696 
72,R93 

NA.  775 
.W,  671 

619.666 
68,768 

456.940 
49,609 

75.030 
4, 125 

97,83,'; 
6,062 

1.W.415 

9,298 

427,  7«1 

247.  .S43 

'  As  clajislfWd  by  the  Stat*  agencies,  on  the  basis  of 
ftrv  and  hoalth  liorards. 

In  addition,  there  were  128.044  beds  In 
Federal  hospitals,  of  which  52,280  were  in 
general  hospitals.  Most  of  these  beds  were 
In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  where 
about  20  percent  of  all  patients  under  care 
were  aged  65  and  over. 

Psychiatric  hospitals:  According  to  the 
American  Hospital  Association  listing  for 
1959,  there  were  296  State  and  local  govern- 
ment psychiatric  hospitals.  These  had  a 
total  of  671,640  beds  set  up  (larger  than 
shown  by  the  State  plan  data  which  are 
based  on  designed  capacity).  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  30  percent  of  the  patient 
load  In  these  hospitals  is  aged  65  or  over, 
based  upon  Public  Health  Service  data  for 
1958. 

Tuberculosis  hospitals:  The  American 
Hospital  Association  listing  for  1959  Indi- 
cates that  there  were  218  State  and  local 
government  tuberculosis  hospitals  with 
52,787  beds. 

Cost  per  patient-day:  In  1959.  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  data  indicate  that 
the  average  expenditures  per  patient-day  in 
the  non-Federal  hospitals  which  they  list 
were: 

Short-term  general  and  other  special 

hospitals  (5.364  hospitals  listed)--  $30.19 

Long-term  general  and  other  special 

hospitals    (330   hospitals   listed) 12.50 

As  this  average  includes  all  hospital  ex- 
penditures rather  than  those  which  would  be 
reimbursed  under  a  cost  formula,  the  dollar 
amounts  may  not  be  directly  applicable  in 
determining  the  dally  cost  under  a  Govern- 
ment program.  Some  measure  of  the  poten- 
tial overstatement  may  be  Inferred  by  com- 
paring the  following  for  1958: 

Average  per  diem  cost  of  Inpatient 
care  computed  under  the  Govern- 
ment reimbursement  formula 
(JHF-1)  (2.207  hospitals  in  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  rate 
survey) $23.70 

Average  expense  per  patient-day 
(5,290  non-Federal  short-term  gen- 
eral and  other  special  hospitals 
listed  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association) 28.  17 

Hospitals  meeting  standards:  The  number 
of  hospitals  which  would  meet  the  standards 
set  forth  in  H.R.  4222  is,  of  course,  unknown. 
In  1959,  2,866  of  the  5.364  non-Federal  short- 
term  general  and  other  special  hospitals  and 
112  of  the  330  non-Federal  long-term  gen- 
eral   and    other   special    hospitals    were    ac- 


credited  by   the  Joint   Commission   on   Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals. 

Hospitals  with  approved  intern  and  resi- 
dency programs:  H.R.  4222  provides  that  hos- 
pitals wUl  be  reimbursed  for  only  those 
interns'  and  residents'  services  under  a  rec- 
ognized teaching  program.  In  student  year 
1959-60.  805  non-Federal  hospitals  (Includ- 
ing psychiatric  and  tuberculosis  hospitals) 
had  approved  Internship  programs  and  1,174 
had  approved  residency  programs,  as  listed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

NURSING    HOMES 

According  to  State  plans  submitted  under 
the  Hill-Burton  program,  there  were  the  fol- 
lowing skilled  nursing  home  facilities  as  of 
January  1.  1961: 

Number  of  beds. 325.790 

Number  of  acceptable  beds,  as  clas- 
sified by  State  agencies  on  the 
basis  of  fire  and  health  hazards 181,  063 

Cost  per  day:  Reported  costs  per  patient- 
day  in  skilled  nursing  homes  range  from 
about  $3.50  to  about  $14. 

Use  by  aged  persons:  If  it  Is  assumed,  as 
surveys  Indicate,  that  90  percent  of  the 
patients  In  nursing  homes  are  aged  and  that 
nursing  homes  have  a  90-percent  occupancy 
rate,  then  the  aged  used  91.2  million  days  of 
care  In  1960.  or  about  5.700  days  per  thou- 
sand aged  persons.  Thus,  the  aged  on  the 
average  spend  about  2%  days  In  nursing 
homes  for  every  day  spent  In  a  general  hos- 
pital. 

Need  for  additional  beds:  The  estimated 
shortage  of  acceptable  skilled  nursing  home 
beds  as  of  January  1.  1961,  was  265,883,  ac- 
cording to  State  plans  under  the  Hill-Burton 
program. 

OUTPATIENT    DIAGNOSTIC    CENTERS 

As  Of  July  1,  1960.  there  were  3,565  diag- 
nostic or  treatment  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  providing  general 
services  of  a  total  of  6,200  such  centers. 
These  centers  were  either  outpatient  de- 
partments of  hospitals  or  separate  clinics. 

In  1958.  2.842  or  55.9  percent  of  the  non- 
Federal  short-term  general  and  other  special 
hospitals  reporting  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association  had  an  organized  outpatient  de- 
partment. 

HOME    NURSING    AGENCIIS 

As  of  January  1,  1960,  home  nursing  care 
Of  the  sick  was  provided  by  662  visiting  nurse 
associations  and  47  combination  agencies. 

In  addition.  250  official  health  agencies 
have  rep>orted  home  nursing  care  on  a  limited 
basis  as  part  of  their  regular  programs. 

A  1959  study  showed  that  287  of  the  480 
U.S.  cities  of  25,000  or  more  population  had 
this  type  of  care  available. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
some  critics  of  the  social  security  pro- 
posal contend  that  it  would  crowd  hos- 
pital beds  with  armuitants  seeking  a  free 
ride.     Dr.  Cohen  explained: 

We  do  believe  that  a  program  which  re- 
lieves an  aged  person  of  the  worry  about 
cost  and  allows  him  to  get  hospital  care 
when  his  physician  recommends  it  would 
somewhat  increase  the  use  of  hospitals  by 
the  aged.  That  this  would  happen  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  aged  persons  with 
private  health  Insurance  now  use  more  days 
of  hospital  care  on  the  average  than  those 
without  such  insurance.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  utilization  will  tend  to  stabi- 
lize over  time  at  little  above  the  present 
use  levels  for  the  Insured  aged.  This  level 
seems  reasonable  In  view  of  existing  need.  I 
have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
doctors  and  hospital  admission  practices  to 
believe  that  aged  persons  who  do  not  require 
hospital  care  will  be  admitted  to  hospitals 
In  very  many  Insurances. 
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Dr.  Cohen  continued  by  saying: 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  program  which 
would  lift  unmanageable  cost  burdens  from 
an  aged  patient  needing  hospital  care  would 
also  be  a  relief  to  the  physician,  for  he  could 
hotpltalize  his  patient  when  necessary  with- 
out fear  of  the  economic  consequences  to  the 
patient.  It  would  give  added  substance,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  the  freedom  of  doctor  and 
patient  together  to  choose  the  kind  of  care 
best  suited  to  the  patient's  needs.  This  free- 
dom of  choice  Is  Inevitably  compromised 
when  an  aged  patient  needs  but  cannot  af- 
ford hospital  care  and  Is  unwilling  to  plead 
pauperage  to  obtain  It. 

Let  me  recall  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  crowding  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  proposed  prog:ram 
provides  for  skilled  nursing  home  care 
and  certain  other  kinds  of  care  in  the 
patient's  home  as  an  encouragement  to 
use  ncnhospital  services  when  the  physi- 
cian thinks  best. 

The  economic  hardship  in  which  a 
large  number  of  the  elderly  find  them- 
selves was  clearly  outlined  by  Look  mag- 
azines  medical  editor.  Roland  H.  Berg, 
on  April  11.  when  he  wrote: 

The  financial  and  medical  problems  of  men 
and  women  over  65  are  obvious.  More  than 
half  of  these  16  million  Americans  live  on 
Incomes  of  less  than  $20  a  week.  More  than 
two-thirds  get  along  on  less  than  $40  a  week. 
This  compares  with  the  $100-a-week  Income 
of  the  average  wage  earner  under  65. 

While  struggling  along  on  reduced  Incomes, 
the  aged  face  bigger  doctor  and  hospital  bills 
than  their  Juniors. 

ArKl,  let  me  digress  to  mention  that 
these  hospital  bills  are  rising.  In  1951, 
the  average  cost  was  $18  a  day;  it  is  now 
$32  a  day — and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Mr.  Berg  continued: 

Records  of  past  years  show  that  people 
over  65  require  between  two  and  two-and-a- 
half  times  as  much  hospital  care  as  those 
under  65.  How  far  does  present  health  in- 
surance go  In  covering  those  bills?  Only  35 
percent  of  those  over  65  now  have  health 
Insurance — compared  with  75  percent  under 
65.  Those  who  need  the  most  protection 
have  the   least. 

I  have  said  that  this  problem  of  the 
health  of  our  aged  citizens  is  one  that  is 
national  in  scope.  It  is  not  confined  to 
urban  areas  but  reaches  into  rural  Amer- 
ica as  well. 

A  nationwide  survey  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  revealed  that  medical 
costs  per  person  are  more  than  1  ^'2  times 
greater  for  older  farm  families  than  for 
younger  families.  Annual  medical  costs 
for  farm  families  in  which  the  farm  op- 
erators were  65  years  of  age  or  older 
averaged  $92  per  person,  those  of  all 
others  $59. 

Among  farm  families  in  which  the 
farm  operator  was  65  or  older,  12^2  per- 
cent of  the  family  net  income  was  spent 
for  medical  items.  The  proportion  for 
all  other  younger  families  was  about  9 
percent.  Only  37  percent  of  the  older 
families,  compared  with  55  percent  of 
younger  families,  had  any  kind  of  medi- 
cal Insurance.  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
medical  expenditures  for  farm  families 
between  1935  and  1955  were  more  than 
four  times  as  great  as  increases  in  all 
farm-family  consumptive  enterprises. 
Medical  costs  rose  178  percent,  all  con- 
sumption costs  rose  41  percent. 


These  facts  are  more  completely  cov- 
ered in  Agriculture  Information  Bulletin 
No.  235 — "The  Older  Farm  Family  and 
Medical  Costs." 

In  the  March  6.  1961,  edition  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  official 
newspaper,  AMA  News,  a  point-by-point 
argument  was  made  against  the  Ander- 
son-King bill.  I  would  like  to  respond 
in  kind  with  a  point-by-point  analysis 
to  show  the  flaws  in  the  AMA's  case,  as 
presented  in  the  AMA  News,  as  well  as 
in  the  advertisement  I  referred  to 
earlier. 

In  general,  the  statements  made  in  the 
AMA  article  fall  into  three  categories — 
statements  relating  to  the  existing  so- 
cial security  system,  statements  about 
the  provisions  in  the  Ander.son-King 
health  insurance  proposal,  and  state- 
ments about  the  new  medical  assistance 
program  established  pursuant  to  the 
Kerr-Mills  legislation. 

COMMENTS     ON     STATEMENTS    RIXATINC    TO    TH« 
EXISTING    SOCIAL    SECTJRlTT    SYSTEM 

The  arguments  against  the  social 
security  system  which  have  been  u.«:ed  by 
the  AMA  for  some  time  are  being  ap- 
plied to  the  proposed  health  insurance 
program.  It  is  difficult  to  resolve  the 
contradictions  between  the  AMA's  many 
criticisms  of  social  security  and  the 
AMA's  recent  statement  in  the  AMA 
News  that  they  have  not  and  do  not  op- 
pose the  Social  Security  Act.  Following 
are  comments  on  those  statements  that 
attack  the  entire  social  security  program. 

The  AMA  article  says  that  th''  Ander- 
son-King proposal  would  "deny  services 
to  millions  of  the  poor  and  destitute  who 
can  never  qualify  for  social  security." 

Like  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram, the  Anderson-King  proposal  would 
provide  benefits  for  only  those  individ- 
uals who  have  earned  an  insured  status 
through  covered  work  and  for  their 
dependents.  Like  the  present  social 
security  program,  the  proposed  health 
insurance  program  would  depend  upon 
public  assistance  to  fill  in  the  small,  and 
for  the  most  part  temporary,  gaps  that 
social  insurance  leaves.  The  AMA  argu- 
ment that  the  aged  should  not  be  fur- 
nished health  insurance  protection  un- 
der the  social  security  program  because 
some  of  the  aged  would  not  be  eligible 
would  also  argue  that  it  is  not  proper 
to  pay  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits  under  the  social 
security  program  since  people  not  cov- 
ered by  the  program  cannot  get  these 
benefits. 

At  present,  about  1^3  million  aged 
people  who  cannot  qualify  for  social 
security  benefits  are  receiving  old-age 
assistance  because  they  are  "poor  and 
destitute ':  obviously  the  AMA  statement 
that  there  are  millions  of  aged  persons 
who  are  "poor  and  destitute  '  and  who 
cannot  qualify  for  social  security  bene- 
fits is  an  exaggeration.  The  fact  is  that 
the  great  bulk  of  aged  persons — some 
14 '/4  million — would  be  protected  under 
the  administration  plan  when  It  would 
go  into  effect.  Furthermore,  a  high 
proportion  of  those  not  covered  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance and  railroad  retirement  pro- 
grams are  recipients  under  other  public 
programs  which  also  provide  protection 
against  the  costs  of  health  care. 


At  the  beginning  of  1963,  the  first  full 
calendar  year  that  the  proposed  health 
program  would  be  in  operation,  the  total 
population  age  65  and  over  is  expected 
to  range  from  17 •'''4  million  to  18  million; 
14  Vi  million  would  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  proposed  legislation  as 
persons  entitled  to  OASDI — 13^/4  mil- 
lion— or  railroad  retirement  benefits — 
one-half  million;  one-fourth  million 
beneficiaries  under  Federal  Government 
staff  retirement  systems  will  be  entitled 
to  health  benefits  at  least  equivalent  In 
value  to  those  pror>o£ed. 

More  than  half  of  the  remaining  3 'A 
to  3*2  million  aged  would  be  eligible  for 
care  in  veterans'  hospitals  or  for  such 
payment  of  medical  costs  as  the  public 
as'^istance  programs  provide.  Those 
veterans  who  have  service-connected 
disabilities  will  be  eligible  for  care  in  a 
veterans*  hospital  without  regard  to 
their  economic  situation.  Others  would 
be  cared  for  In  State  or  local  mental  or 
TB  hospitals  or  other  public  institutions. 

In  1963,  as  now.  any  aged  per.'^on — not 
on  the  old-age  assistance  rolls — unabi> 
to  afford  all  needed  medical  care  coi;'d 
apply  for  payment  of  medical  costs  un- 
der the  program  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  provided  his  State  of  resi- 
dence had  e«stabllshed  a  plan  for  which 
he  was  eligible. 

With  about  9  out  of  10  persons  in  paid 
employment  covered  by  OASDI  since  the 
mld-1950's.  the  percentage  of  persons 
protected  at  retirement  age  will  continue 
to  grow  as  time  goes  on. 

THE  AMA  ARTICLE  SAYS  SOCIAL  SECvmrTT  IS  "NOT 
INSURANCE" 

As  the  AMA  says,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  that  "social  security  contribu- 
tions are  taxes  and  not  Insurance  premi- 
ums." It  has  always  been  recognized 
that  the  contributions  are  taxes.  What 
the  AMA  fails  to  mention  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  also  pointed  out: 

The  social  security  sj-stem  may  be  accu- 
rately described  as  a  form  of  social  insurance. 

It  is  the  use  of  Irxsurance  principles 
to  prevent  an  economic  loss  that  makes 
a  given  arrangement  a  type  of  insurance. 
The  characteristics  that  make  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  an  insurance  program  Include 
the  following:  First,  the  risks  covered 
are  insurable;  second,  the  loss  Insured 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  risks  Is  aver- 
aged among  the  Insured  group;  third, 
the  benefits  provided  are  determined  In 
advance;  and  fourth,  the  costs  of  meet- 
ing the  risks  are  actuarially  calculated 
and  contributions  sufficient  to  pay  these 
costs  are  provided. 

The  AMA  article  says  the  proposed 
health  Insurance  program  would  not  be 
Insurance  because  those  who  would  bene- 
fit from  it  "right  now"  would  not  have 
"paid  a  penny  of  taxes  for  this  purpose" 
In  a  social  Insurance  program,  it  Ls  very 
important  to  give  full  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  Insured  under  the  program 
prior  to  their  retirement  and  to  the  de- 
pendents of  these  workers.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  to  leave  urgent  problems  of 
dependency  untouched  for  decades  after 
each  improvement  is  made  in  the  social 
security  program.  Thus,  from  time  to 
time  benefits  have  been  increased,  and 
the  increases  have  been  given  to  those 
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already  on  the  rolls  even  though  they 
have  not  paid  any  additional  taxes.  An 
even  clearer  example  of  this  feature  of 
social  Insurance  Is  that  when  disability 
benefits  were  provided  and  were  financed 
through  contributions  paid  Into  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund,  these  benefits  were  made 
payable  to  the  entire  backlog  of  people 
who  met  the  work,  or  insured  status,  re- 
quirements at  the  time  they  became  dis- 
abled, even  though  that  time  was  many 
years  before  the  disability  insurance 
trust  fund  came  into  existence. 

In  the  future,  of  course,  when  all  cov- 
ered workers  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  program  throughout 
their  working  life,  health  insurance 
benefits — like  the  present  retirement 
benefits — would  be  payable  only  when 
the  worker  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gram for  at  least  10  years. 

THE  AMA  ARTICLE  SATS  THAT  "THE  TRUST  rOND 
HAS  BETN  RUNNING  IN  THE  RED  SINCE  1857 
AND  rURTHER  OBLIGATIONS  COtTLD  BANK- 
RUPT  rr" 

The  fact  that  benefit  payments  have 
exceeded  the  income  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund  during  3 
of  the  24  years  of  the  trust  funds  exist- 
ence—1957-59  but  not  1960— Is  not  in- 
dicative of  financial  weakness.  As  of 
the  end  of  1960,  this  trust  fund  had  a 
balance  of  $20.3  billion,  and  the  fund  is 
expected  to  grow  far  larger  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  latest  report  on  the  trust 
fund  by  its  Board  of  Trustees  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  under  present  law.  Income — 
including  interest — will  exceed  outgo  in 
all  years  in  the  foreseeable  future  except 
1962  and  that  the  assets  In  the  trust 
fund  will  exceed  S46  billion  in  1970.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  1975  the  assets  of 
the  trust  fund  will  be  nearly  $85  billion. 

The  soundness  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram has  been  reaffirmed  time  and  again 
by  the  experts  in  the  field  of  social  in- 
surance. A  study  of  the  financing  of 
the  program  was  made  in  1958  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Fi- 
nancing, which  included  outstanding 
nongovernmental  exp>erts  in  various  as- 
pects of  social  insurance.  The  Council 
stated  as  Its  major  finding: 

The  method  of  financing  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  dl5Bblllty  Insurance  program  is 
sound,  and,  based  on  the  best  estimates 
available,  the  contribution  schedule  now  In 
the  law  makes  adequate  provision  for  meet- 
ing both  short-range  and  long-range  costs. 

Madam  President,  the  dismal  prophe- 
cies of  the  opponents  of  health  security 
for  the  aged  through  social  security 
have  a  familiar  ring.  In  the  same  tones 
of  gloom  and  doom  a  quarter  ccniury 
ago,  the  enemies  of  the  original  social 
security  legislation  forecast  the  end  of 
capitalism  and  the  decline  of  the  Re- 
public if  the  program  became  law. 

These  arc  the  words  of  the  American 
Medical  As.'^ociation  House  of  IXlegates' 
Handbook  of  1935: 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  Federal  subsidies, 
by  inducing  States  to  appropriate  money  for 
Federal-State  projects  that  but  for  sub- 
sidies would  not  have  been  appropriated, 
have  already  contributed  toward  bringing 
many  States  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  if 
such  subsidies  have  not  already  led  them 
Into  the  abyss. 
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In  reality,  while  some  States  have 
been  in  budgetary  tight  spots,  it  has  most 
often  been  because  of  expanding  popu- 
lations and  the  worsening  of  old  con- 
ditions— ranging  from  deteriorating 
roads  to  stream  pollution — rather  than 
the  creation  of  Federal  programs.  Ac- 
tually, Federal  cooperation  has  been  a 
major  factor  In  economic  and  social 
progress  in  the  States. 

In  February  1935,  Charles  Denby,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  unem- 
ployment insurance  law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  had  this  dire  comment 
on  social  security: 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  this  bUl,  if 
passed,  will  be  the  opening  gun  or  the  enter- 
ing wedge  for  the  Federal  Goverrmient  In 
compelling  the  SUtes  to  enter  the  field  of 
social  legislation.  It  is  the  first  load  that 
will  be  imposed  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
followed,  with  equal  right,  by  any  number 
of  similar  measures,  which  at  some  point, 
sooner  or  later  will  bring  about  the  Inevitable 
abandonment  of  private  capitalism.  It  will 
compel  government,  and  probably  the  Fed- 
eral Government,   to  finance  all  Industries. 

Representative  Robert  F.  Rich  pre- 
dicted in  1935  that  social  security  is 
"going  to  wreck  the  Nation  as  sure  as 
the  simrise  tomorrow  morning."  Well. 
the  sun  still  rises  In  the  morning  and 
the  Nation  still  stands  strong  and  con- 
fident. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1936,  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee— no  doubt  a  little  overheated  by  a 
warm  election  contest — told  everyone 
that  they  would  no  longer  have  names, 
"just  a  New  Deal  number"  under  social 
security. 

Well,  we  have  been  proceeding  under 
that  law  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
I  ask  you,  Madame  President.  Has  it  hap- 
pened? Do  you  have  only  a  number,  or 
do  you  still  have  your  name? 

THE  AMA  ARTICLE  t.  .'"S  THAT  A  MEANS  TEST  IS 
BUILT  INTO  THE  SOCIAL  SECtTRITT  SYSTEM  FOR 
EVERYONE   UNDER   THE    ACE    OE   7  2 

This  statement  apparently  refers  to 
the  retirement  test  under  social  security. 
The  basic  purpose  of  .social  security  re- 
tirement benefits  is,  of  course,  to  provide 
benefits  to  replace  some  of  the  earnings 
that  are  lost  when  a  worker  retires.  The 
retirement  test — the  provision  in  law 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  benefits 
paid  when  a  beneficiary  earns  more  than 
$1,200 — is  designated  to  assure  that  ben- 
efits will  be  paid  to  a  worker  only  when 
he  is  substantially  retired.  Thus,  the 
retirement  test  is  not  a  means  test;  it 
applies  only  to  earnings  from  work  and 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  beneficiai-y. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  means  test  is  a 
test  of  poverty.  It  ordinarily  requires 
a  complete  investigation  of  all  of  the 
applicant's  needs,  income,  and  resources, 
and  sometimes  even  the  needs  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  his  sons  and  daughters. 
It  Is  demeaning  to  have  to  prove  poverty 
and  the  inability  of  one's  children  to 
meet  the  need. 

COMMENTS     ON     CRITICISMS     OF     PRO\asiONS     OF 

THE    ANDERSON-KING    PROPOSAL 
THE     AMA     ARTICLE     SATS    THAT    ENACTMENT    OF 

THE     PROPOSAL    WOULD    "SOCIALIZE    THE     FREE 

PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE" 

This  statement  Is  as  farfetched  as 
were  similar  resounding  slogans  that  the 


AMA  used  in  fighting  the  disability 
"freeze"  and  the  disability  insurance 
benefits  'egislatlon.  Socialized  medi- 
cine involves  Government  ownership 
and  control  of  hospitals  and  the  other 
health  facilities  in  the  country.  Under 
socialized  medicine  physicians,  nurses, 
and  other  health  personnel  are  employed 
by  or  work  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  The  health  insurance  pro- 
gram, on  the  other  hand,  would  only  be 
a  program  like  Blue  Cross  for  insuring 
against  certain  health  costs — for  the 
most  part  hospital  costs. 

In  rationalizing  its  assertion,  the  ar- 
ticle states  that  the  proposal  would  lead 
to  Government  control,  "because  only 
those  hospitals  agreeing  to  abide  by  rules 
and  regtilations  he — the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — sets 
down  would  be  available  to  patients."  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Anderson- 
King  bills  provide  that,  as  a  condition 
for  participation  in  the  proposed  pro- 
gram, hospitals  would  have  to  meet  a 
definition  of  a  "hospital"  and  be  free  of 
health  and  safety  hazards.  The  States, 
w  hich  are,  of  course,  already  responsible 
for  seeing  that  hospitals  meet  similar 
requirements,  would  apply  the  applicable 
provisions  of  law  and  regulations  and 
determine  whether  a  hospital  satisfies 
these  requirements  and  is  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  precautions  the 
bills  take  against  payment  for  substand- 
ard care  would  in  any  way  socialize  the 
free  practice  of  medicine.  Rather,  it 
would  seem  that  these  safeguards  would 
tend  to  support  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
fessional organizations,  including  the 
AMA,  which  are  interested  in  upgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  health  care. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Anderson-King 
bills  and  practically  everyone  else  who  is 
interested  in  the  health  of  the  country 
agree  that  governmental  programs  for 
care  of  the  aged  should  impose  no  gov- 
ernmental controls  on  the  oi>eration  of 
hospitals.  However,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  in  a  statement  ap- 
proved in  1958.  made  the  point  that  Gov- 
ernment should  see  to  it  that  there  are 
reasonable  criteria  for  determining  the 
eligibility  of  hospitals  to  participate  in 
such  programs.  This  statement,  which 
was  and  is  the  official  position  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  thus  im- 
plicitly agrees  with  the  supporters  of  the 
health  insurance  proposal  that  reason- 
able eligibility  conditions  of  the  sort  in- 
cluded in  the  Anderson-King  bills  do  not 
constitute  control.  The  conditions  that 
appear  in  the  Anderson-King  bills  have 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  a  group 
of  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  One  of 
the  conditions,  indeed,  was  inserted  at 
their  request. 

In  its  statement  of  August  20,  1958, 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  declared: 

Such  a  program  (Government  participa- 
tion to  meet  the  hospital  needs  of  the  re- 
tired aged)  should  provide  reasonable  cri- 
teria to  determine  the  eligibility  of  hospitals 
to  participate,  but  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  precluded  from  Interfering  in  the 
administration  and  operation  of  hospitals 
providing  the  services. 
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The  same  treatment  recognized  that 
retired  aged  persons  face  a  pressing 
problem  in  financing  their  hospital  care. 
And  while  the  delegates  voiced  serious 
misgivings  about  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  they  added: 

It  ha  conceivable,  however,  that  the  use 
of  social  security  to  provide  the  mechanism 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  fi- 
nancing these  needs  may  be  necessary  ulti- 
mately. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Associations  statement  be 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.*ti:ment  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
socLATiON  With  Respect  to  Meeting  the 
Hospital  Needs  of  the  Retired  Aged 

The  house  of  delegates  establishes  the 
following  policy  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  with  respect  to  meeting  the  hos- 
pital needs  of  the  retired  aged.  In  lieu  of  all 
previous  actions  taken  by  the  American 
Hospital    Association : 

1.  "^he  American  Hospital  Association  Is 
convinced  that  retired  aged  persons  face  a 
pressing  problem  in  financing  their  hospital 
care. 

2.  It  believes  that  Federal  legislation  will 
be  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  satisfac- 
torily. It  has,  however,  serious  misgivings 
with  respev:t  to  the  use  of  compulsory  health 
Insurance  for  financing  hospital  care  even 
for  the  retired  aged. 

3  It  believes  that  all  possible  solutions 
must  be  vigorously  explored.  Including 
methods  by  which  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
the  social  security  approach  can  be  avoided. 

4.  It  believes  that  every  realistic  effort 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  hospital  needs 
of  the  retired  aged  promptly  through  mech- 
anisms utilizing  existing  systems  of  volun- 
tary prepayment.  It  Is  conceivable,  how- 
ever, that  the  use  of  social  security  to  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  problems  of  financing  these  needs  may  be 
necessary  ultimately. 

5.  It  believes  that  any  legislation  devel- 
oped to  provide  for  Government  participation 
to  meet  the  hospital  needs  of  the  retired 
aged  should  be  so  devised  as  to  strengthen 
the  voluntary  prepayment  systems,  and 
should  conform  to  the  following  principles: 

(a)  Legislation  designed  to  provide  for  the 
hospital  needs  of  the  retired  aged  should 
provide  essential  hospital  services  and  should 
exclude  cxistodial  care  provided  for  non- 
medical  reasons. 

(b)  Government  participation  should  be 
restricted  to  persons  over  65  who  are  not 
regularly  and  substantially  employed.  The 
voluntary  prepayment  system  provides  a 
satisfactory  mechanism  for  the  coverage  of 
other  persons,   regardless  of  age. 

(c)  Any  program  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  participates  to  meet  the  hospi- 
tal needs  of  the  nonlndlgent  aged  should 
emphasize  individual  responsibility  and 
make  the  application  of  a  means  test  un- 
necessary for  obtaining  benefits. 

(d)  Such  a  program  should  be  based  on 
the  service  benefit  principle  and  should  pro- 
vide benefits  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
remove  the  major  economic  barriers  to  hos- 
pital care  for  the  retired  aged. 

(e)  Such  a  program  should  make  benefits 
available  through  nonprofit  prepayment 
plans. 

If)  Hospitals  should  be  paid  fully  for  the 
cost  of  care  rendered. 

(g)  Such  a  program  should  not  provide 
services  In  facilities  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(h)  Such  a  program  should  provide  rea- 
sonable criteria  to  determine  the  eligibility 


of  hospitals  to  participate,  but  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  precluded  from  in- 
terfering In  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  hospitals  providing  the  services. 

(1)  Such  a  program  should  maintain  the 
free  choice  of  doctor  and  hospital  by  the 
recipient. 

(J)  Such  a  program  should  permit  and 
encourage  continuous  adaptation  to  new 
knowledge  In  the  provision  of  services. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
the  AMA  article  also  states  that  the 
Anderson-King  bills  would  "empower 
the  HEW  Secretary  to  interfere  with 
hospital  operations'  through  the  setting 
of  reasonable  charges. 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  Putting  aside 
the  difference  in  the  method  of  collect- 
ing contributions  and  the  deductible, 
what  is  proposed  by  the  Anderson-King 
bills  is  very  much  like  what  Blue  Cross 
plans  have  been  doing  for  many  years; 
that  is.  paying  hospital  bills  on  a  rea- 
sonable cost  basis  without  meddling  in 
hospital  operations.  But  for  the  deduct- 
ible amounts  provided  in  the  Anderson- 
King  proposal,  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  carried  out  in  virtually 
the  same  manner  as  the  existing  Blue 
Cross  programs. 

If  Government  aid  for  financing 
health  costs  for  the  aged  is  needed,  as 
the  AMA  admits,  it  is  likely  that  no 
other  form  of  aid  poses  less  of  a  threat 
of  interference  with  hospitals  and  their 
patients  than  does  the  social  insurance 
mechanism.  The  use  of  the  public 
assistance  mechanism,  which  depends 
on  general  revenue  financinp.  involves 
the  greater  risk  of  inadequate  financing, 
of  curtailing  payment  to  hospitals,  and 
of  interference  with  hospital  manage- 
ment in  an  eflfort  to  cut  down  costs. 

the  AMA  ARTICLE  SAYS  THE  DEDUCTIBLE  AMOUNT 
ON  HO.SPITAL  PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  ANDER- 
SON-KING   BILLS    IS    A    CRUEL    JEST 

A  deductible  provision  is,  of  course,  a 
common  feature  in  health  insurance 
plans.  While  a  deductible  provision  has 
obvious  disadvantages,  it  helps  keep 
benefit  costs  low  and  it  acts  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  unnecessary  use  of 
hospital  facilities.  It  is  probably  better 
in  a  program  of  this  kind  to  take  the 
conservative  course — and  a  deductible 
provision  is  in  line  with  this  conserva- 
tism. Of  course,  most  beneficiaries  will 
be  able  to  pay  even  the  maximum  de- 
ductible of  $90  when  there  is  a  hospital 
stay  running  9  days  or  longer.  The  big 
problem  is  the  inability  of  the  aged  to 
pay  the  hospital  bills  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  when  a  hospital  stay  is  this  long. 

THE  AMA  ARTICLE  SAYS  THAT  THE  ANDERSON- 
KING  PROPOSAL  "WOULD  RE.STRICT  BENEFITS 
TO  HOSPITALIZATION.  NURSING  HOMES.  AND 
HOME  NtTRSING  CARE    •    •    ••' 

The  Kerr-Mills  legislation,  which  the 
AMA  supports,  is  intended  of  course  to 
make  relatively  comprehensive  medical 
care  available  to  the  needy.  This  is  as 
it  should  be  since  public  assistance  is 
often  the  last  recour.se  of  the  impover- 
ished aged  who  need  medical  care. 

The  Anderson-King  proposal,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  designed  to  prevent  medi- 
cal indigency  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  aged  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
through  social  insurance.  Since  an  over- 
whelming burden  is  placed  upon  aged 
persons  requiring  inpatient  hospital  care, 


It  is  reasonable  that  hospital  services 
and  economical  substitutes  for  hospital 
care  should  be  the  proper  point  of  con- 
centration for  a  conservative  insurance 
program  such  as  the  Anderson-King  bills 
propose.  Also,  hospitalization  insurance 
is  the  area  of  health  insurance  in  which 
there  is  most  experience  in  this  coun- 
try— experience  which  will  be  used  in 
administering  the  proposed  insurance 
program  in  the  fashion  with  which  most 
hospitals  are  now  familiar. 

It  is  expected  that  once  the  largest 
health  costs  are  met  through  social  in- 
surance, most  beneficiaries  will  be  able 
to  afford  to  purchase  supplemental  pro- 
tection— against  the  cost  of  physicians' 
services,  drugs,  and  so  forth — through 
Blue  Shield  plans  and  from  private  car- 
riers. Thus,  social  insurance  in  combi- 
nation with  private  insurance  can  enable 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  remain  independent  in  old 
age.  even  in  the  face  of  an  expensive 
illness. 

COMMENTS  ON   STATEMENTS  IN  THE  AMA  ARTICLE 
THAT     THE     KERR-MILLS     LEGISLATION     OFFERS 
A    QUICK.    COMPLETE.    AND    APPROPRIATE   SOLU- 
TION    TO      THE     PROBLEM      OF     MEETING     THE* 
HEALTH   NEEDS  OF  THE  AGED 

The  article  seems  to  suggest  over  and* 
over  that  the  Ander.son-King  bills  are 
proposed  as  substitutes  for  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  and  that  the  current  contro- 
versy over  the  financing  of  the  health 
needs  of  the  aged  involves  a  choice  be- 
tween the  Kerr-Mills  public  assistance 
program  and  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. Of  cour.se  nobody  is  proposing 
that  the  Kerr-Mills  program  should  be 
abandoned. 

Both  programs  are  necessary.  The 
Kerr-Mills  legislation  opens  the  way  for 
much-needed  improvements  in  the  pro- 
visions for  the  payment  of  medical  care 
by  the  public  assistance  programs  of  the 
various  States.  Enactment  of  the  An- 
derson-King proposal  is  necessary  so 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  now  self- 
siiflRcient  people  in  the  aged  population 
will  have  protection  against  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  of  a  costly  illness  that 
so  often  force  them,  after  a  lifetime  of 
independence,  to  seek  the  aid  of  chil- 
dren or  of  public  charity.  While  lx)th 
programs  arc  essential  to  the  economic 
security  of  the  aged,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  AMA  can  extol  "free- 
dom of  choice"  and  high-grade  medical 
care  and  yet  see  no  problems  in  public 
a.ssistance.  a  system  that,  because  of 
financing  diflRculties.  may  deny  both  of 
these  advantages  to  those  who  come  un- 
der it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  AMAs 
weighty  pronouncement  that  "the  means 
te.st  is  historic  in  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment." it  should  be  fairly  obvious 
that  under  the  Anderson-King  bills  the 
same  roles  are  given  to  medical  assist- 
ance and  health  insurance  as  were  as- 
signed to  public  assistance  and  to  so- 
cial insurance  in  this  country  when  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  became  law 
in  1935.  During  the  past  25  years,  the 
role  of  social  insurance  with  respect  to 
the  aged  has  been  to  help  prevent  de- 
pendency. During  this  period,  public 
assistance  has  served  as  a  backstop — 
filling  in  for  the  smaller  and  smaller 
group  of  the  aged  who  cannot  qualify 
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for  social  insurance  protection  or  whose 
benefits  do  not  fit  their  needs. 

THE  AMA  ARTICLE  SAYS  THAT  THE  KERR-MILLS 
LAW  "GAVE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  A  SENSIBLE 
WORKABLE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
PROVIDING  FULL  MEDICAL  CARE  TO  ALL  THE 
ELDERLY     WHO     NEED    SUCH     CARE" 

The  Kerr-Mills  legislation  of  course 
includes  two  public  assistance  provi- 
sions: First,  it  provides  increased  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  toward  vendor 
payments — first  provided  for  in  October 
1950 — for  the  medical  care  of  old-age 
assistance — OAA — recipients,  and  sec- 
ond, it  provides  a  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  for  States  that 
choose  to  establish  new  programs  of 
medical  assistance  '  MAA )  for  medically 
indigent  people  aged  65  and  over  who 
have  resources  that  disqualify  them  for 
old-age  assistance  payments  in  the 
States  in  which  they  are  residents. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  various  state- 
ments in  the  article  that  the  problems 
the  aged  face  in  meeting  medical  costs 
can  be  solved  by  the  Kerr-MilLs  legisla- 
tion alone.  Aside  from  the  basic  defect 
of  approaches  that  rely  on  pubhc  assist- 
ance to  meet  these  problems — public  as- 
sistance does  nothing  to  prevent  the 
problem  of  medical  indigency — it  is  very 
cl'^ar  that  some  States  will  not  be  able  to 
fully  finance  the  health  costs  of  even  the 
very  indigent  aged  because  of  the  States' 
well-known  financial  problems. 

Let  us  see  what  the  States  would  be 
faced  with  if  it  shculd  be  decided  that 
the  health  needs  of  all  the  medically  in- 
digent should  be  met  by  the  public  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  States.  As  of 
the  begirming  of  1963.  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  almost  18  million  per- 
sons aged  65  and  over  in  the  United 
States.  If  an  income  limitation  of  $1,- 
500  for  an  unmarried  person  and  $2,000 
for  a  couple  were  taken  as  a  test  of 
financial  need  to  be  applied  by  the 
States  under  their  rr  edical  assistance  for 
the  aged  programs  about  half  of  the 
aged  in  the  Nation  would  be  eligible  for 
vendor  payments  fo:*  medical  care  under 
either  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  or 
old-age  assistance.  In  1963.  the  per 
capita  annual  mediiral  care  costs  of  the 
aged  will  be  about  $280.  At  that  rate,  if 
the  old-age  assistance  and  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  vendor  payment 
programs  provided  f  ill  payment  of  med- 
ical care  costs  for  all  the  aged  who  meet 
the  suggested  income  test,  medical  pay- 
ments under  public  :issistance  programs 
would  amoimt  to  al>out  $2*2  billion  in 
1963. 

In  spite  of  the  favorable  medical  as- 
sistance matching  formula,  the  States 
would  have  to  pay  at  least  $900  million 
from  their  own  fund.s  in  1963 — if  we  as- 
sume, as  the  AMA  seems  to.  that  all 
States  will  participate  and  pay  for  all 
care.  The  figures  would  be  from  SVi 
to  6  times  the  $137  million  the  States 
paid  toward  vendor  payments  for  medi- 
cal care  under  old-age  assistance  in  fis- 
cal year  1960.  The  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  is  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  States  will  come  anywhere  close 
to  providing  payments  to  cover  the  full 
medical  costs  of  even  the  very  poor  aged 
under  the  medical  assistance  program  in 
the  foreseeable  futuie. 


It  might  be  added  that  even  the  long- 
established  cash  assistance  programs  of 
a  number  of  States  do  not  cover  what  the 
States  themselves  have  determined  to  be 
the  recipients'  needs.  In  a  survey  of 
49  States  conducted  for  the  1960  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Assistance,  it 
was  found  that  the  old-age  assistance 
payments  made  by  36  States  failed  to 
meet  the  States'  own  standards  of  needs 
for  the  aged  on  the  rolls,  and  these 
standards  are  in  many  cases  very  low. 
The  assistance  payments  made  under 
the  States'  aid  to  dependent  children 
programs  were  reported  to  fall  much 
shorter  of  need  than  those  for  the  aged. 

In  the  10  years  the  old-age  assistance 
vendor  payment  program  had  been  in 
effect  when  the  Kerr-Mills  legislation 
was  enacted  on  September  13.  1960,  11 
of  the  54  jurisdictions  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  still  had  not 
begun  an  old-age  assistance  program  of 
vendor  payments  for  the  medical  care 
of  old-age  assistance  recipients.  These 
11  jurisdictions  were  Alabama,  Alaska. 
Arizona.  Delaware,  Georgia,  Guam,  Ken- 
tucky. Missis.sippi.  Puerto  Rico.  EJouth 
Dakota,  and  Texas.  Since  then  three — 
Alabama.  Kentucky,  and  Puerto  Rico — 
have  provided  for  old-age  assistance 
vendor  payments.  Thus,  after  10  years 
and  Federal  financial  incentives.  8  out 
of  the  54  provide  no  medical  vendor  pay- 
ments while  the  others  provide  pay- 
ments for  varying  amounts  of  medical 
care  to  indigent  persons  with  varying 
degrees  of  liberality  depending  upon  the 
financial  capacities  of  the  States.  A 
somewhat  similar  pattern  is  taking 
shape  in  the  new  MAA  program. 

THE  AMA  SAYS  THAT  THE  "STATES  ARE  MOVING 
AHEAD  WITH  SURPRISING  SWIFTNESS"  IN 
ADOPTING  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 
PROGRAMS 

The  article  correctly  states  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  there  were  Kerr-Mills 
programs  functioning  in  six  States  and 
two  U.S.  possessions.  Apparently  be- 
cause this  correct  and  factual  statement 
is  hardly  in  line  with  the  impression  of 
surprising  swiftness  and  speedy  action 
that  the  AMA  is  trying  to  create,  their 
subsequent  articles  in  the  AMA  News 
and  their  full-page  newspaper  adver- 
tisement of  April  19  shift  to  an  entirely 
new  usage  of  the  term,  "the  Kerr-Mills 
law."  The  advertisement  says  that  the 
Kerr-Mills  law  "is  now  being  put  into 
operation  in  46  States."  Since  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  be  said 
that  the  1960  legislation  which  has  been 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  is  being  put  into  operation  in 
anywhere  near  46  States — including 
those  in  which  State  legislation  is  in 
process — it  would  appear  that  the  AMA 
must  be  shifting  its  usage  and  counting 
as  action  under  that  program  such  ac- 
tion as  has  been  taken  and  is  being  taken 
under  the  basic  old-age  assistance  ven- 
dor payment  provisions  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1950. 

In  mid-March  six  States  and  two  pos- 
sessions were  operating  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  programs — Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Oklahoma, 
Washington.  West  Virginia.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  New  York  ini- 
tiated its  program  April  1.     Of  the  45 


jurisdictions  that  do  not  have  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  programs.  5 
have  enabling  legislation.  These  States 
are:  Arkansas,  Idaho,  North  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  and  Utah.  In  Georgia 
enabling  legislation  was  passed  but  no 
appropriation  made. 

In  16  other  States,  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  enabling  legislation  has  been 
introduced.  Of  course,  it  is  a  long  haul 
between  the  introduction  of  a  bill  and 
its  enactment  and  State  legislatures  are 
reaching  their  dates  for  adjournment. 
Only  eight  States  report  that  they  ex- 
pect to  have  a  program  by  the  end  of 
1961.  In  eight  other  States  it  is  reported 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  a 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  measure 
could  be  introduced.  Maryland  is  pro- 
ceeding to  implement  a  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  program  without 
legislation.  New  Mexico  of  course  had 
planned  to  establish  a  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  program  without  re- 
course to  special  authorizing  legislation, 
and  had  even  submitted  a  plan  for  ap- 
proval, but  its  request  for  an  appro- 
priation to  support  the  plan  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  State  legislature.  Thus. 
only  seven  States  and  two  possessions 
actually  have  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  programs  in  operation  and  only 
six  other  States  have  moved  ahead  to 
the  point  where  a  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  program  is  beginning  to 
take  shap>e.  For  the  great  majority  of 
the  other  31  jurisdictions,  the  prospects 
for  a  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  are  not  very  encouraging. 

Among  the  remaining  States,  Missis- 
sippi is  precluded  from  acting  because 
its  legislature  does  not  meet  in  1961, 
although  the  State  is  expected  to  begin 
vendor  payments  in  the  near  future  un- 
der its  old-age  assistance  program.  The 
legislatures  of  seven  States — Arizona,  In- 
diana. Kansas.  Montana.  Nevada.  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming — have  adjourned 
until  January  1963.  and  that  of  Colorado 
until  1962,  without  enacting  enabling 
legislation.  Before  their  legislatures  ad- 
journed, Indiana  and  South  Dakota 
considered  and  rejected  the  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  approach.  Indiana 
will  expand  its  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram and  South  Dakota  will  initiate 
medical  care  for  old-age  assistance 
recipients. 

The  question  whether  the  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  legislation  is 
rapidly  becoming  effective  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  whether  the  States  have  set 
up  programs  but  also  of  the  scope  of  the 
new  programs.  One  of  the  discouraging 
features  of  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  plans  adopted  by  some  States  is 
that  the  income  and  assets  limits  that 
may  not  be  exceeded  if  a  person  is  to  be 
eligible — while  more  liberal  than  under 
the  old-age  assistance  programs — are 
quite  restrictive.  Of  course,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  means  tests  of  the  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  programs  exclude 
the  medically  indigent,  the  programs  fail 
to  meet  the  problem.  The  attached  table 
lists  the  dollar  amounts  established  as 
income  and  as.set  limits,  and  the  scope  of 
the  benefits  provided,  in  the  jurisdic- 
tions— except  for  New  York — which  have 
plans  in  operation. 
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When  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
a^jed  lesislation  was  enacted,  it  wa.s  es- 
timated that  $116  million  in  vendor  pay- 
ments would  be  made  under  the  new 
proeram  in  1961  Experience  thus  far 
raises  questions  as  to  whether  anywhere 
near  this  amount  will  be  expended.  In 
February,  the  latest  month  for  which 
fi'-ures  are  available,  fewer  than  19.000 
person.s  had  qualified  under  the  five 
medical  a.ssistance  for  the  aged  pro- 
grams, making  expenditures  in  that 
month  and  payments  amounted  to  only 
about  $3  8  million.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, do  not  even  mean  that  the  new 
law  made  $3  8  million  in  medical  care 
available  to  as  many  as  19,000  aged  per- 
sons who  could  not  set  needed  medical 
assistance  under  the  States'  pre-cxistin'4 
old-ase  assistance  programs.  The  over- 
vhelming  majority  of  those  receiving 
benefits  under  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams were  concentrated  in  one  State, 
Massachusetts,  and  practically  all  of  the 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  re- 
cipients in  tha.  State  were  former  old- 
aee  assi.stance  recipients  who  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  medical  assistance  for 
the  aeed  program  so  the  State  could  take 
advantage  of  the  more  favorable  Fed- 
e-al  grants  available  under  the  new  law. 

A  second  element  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  existing  programs  of  medical  as- 


sistance for  the  aged  is  the  question  of 
how  comprehensive  the  health  care  bene- 
fits are.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation article  refers  only  to  the  au- 
thorization in  the  Federal  law  for  full 
medical  care — really  authorization  made 
to  provide  Federal  grants  to  match  State 
payments  for  medical  care  without  Fed- 
eral limitations  or  requirements.  The 
States  decide  what  benefits  will  actually 
be  provided. 

The  States  that  have  enacted  pro- 
grams generally  have  made  provisions 
which  are  much  less  comprehensive  than 
is  suggested  by  the  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions in  the  article.  Only  Massachusetts. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
reasonably  comprehensive  programs  of 
medical  care. 

In  Kentucky,  on  the  other  hand,  has- 
pital  care  under  the  new  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  program  is  provided 
only  for  acute  or  life-endangering  con- 
ditions, and  not  more  than  3  days  of  hos- 
pital care  may  be  paid  for  under  this 
plan.  The  Oklahoma  plan  provides  hos- 
pital care  only  for  sight-  or  life-endan- 
gering conditions,  and  then  only  for  hos- 
pital stays  of  up  to  21  days  in  most  cases. 
Four  States  limit  payment  for  physi- 
cians' services  to  emergency  or  acute 
conditions.  The  fifth  State,  Oklahoma, 
provides  payment  for  not  over  two  phy- 


sicians' visits  a  month.  Washington  pro- 
vides payment  only  for  emergency  drugs, 
and  West  Virginia  UmiLs  coverage  to 
drugs  for  acute  illnesses  and  a  few  sp>eci- 
fied  chronic  illnesses;  the  other  three 
States  do  not  provide  for  the  payment 
for  any  dr\i°  costs  outside  the  hospital. 
Three  States,  Kentucky.  Michigan,  and 
Oklahoma,  make  no  payments  for  the 
costs  of  dental  care  outside  the  hospital. 
Wa.shington  provides  payments  for  den- 
tal costs  only  where  an  acute  or  emer- 
gency condition  is  involved,  and  West 
VirL;inla  provides  only  for  the  costs  of 
emci-gency  extractions.  None  of  these 
States  provides  payments  covering  the 
cost  of  false  teeth,  the  major  dental  ex- 
pense of  the  aged. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  to 
which  one  can  come  about  the  medical 
as.sistance  for  the  aged  action  thus  far 
is  that  very  t;enerous  Federal  grants  are 
being  lost  and  the  medical  needs  of  many 
aged  are  not  being  met. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  cash  in- 
come and  liquid  assets  limits  and  scope 
of  care  provided  under  medical  a.ssist- 
ance  for  the  aced  programs  in  operation 
as  of  March  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricono. 
as  follows : 


Ca$h  inrome  and  liquid  atsel  li».Hs  and  srope  of  care  provided  undrr  medical  asi,iftance  for  0ie  aged  programs  in  operation,  March  tOtlt 


state 

Annual 
c;i5h  income 

LifinitJ 
a««>t 

Scope  of  coverage  provMcd  > 

Umits  > 

Umits  >  * 

Inpatient  iioepital  care 

Phj-siclan  care 

Drurs  outside  boRpItab 

Ken 

Mas 

Okl! 

Vir, 
W« 

tuckv 

/        J1.500 
1          1.000 

{*) 

1       2.nno 
\       I.soo 

/     •  I.  .vw 
1        *vn 
1       D 
I        1.  '■no 

)           ?,4(i0 
1               1.  C(HJ 

/        ."{.ooo 

I           I. '00 

$750 

.VIO 

/       »?.000 

I          '2  000 

2,000 

I.SOO 

1.100 
700 

)    '•' 

l.'JOO 
1.200 

7.  ."00 
.1. 000 

I'p  to  3  day.s  for  ncutc  or  Ufc-eml-uigrr- 
inir  conditions. 

■Part  TT  an  of  cost . 

Emenrcncy  care 

Part  or  aH  of  cost 

None. 

tsachiisetts 

Part  or  sTI  of  rry>l 

1  .\s  <!iH'ciricd  in  Blue  Crosi'  contracts 
)     at  th.'  lev.ls  of  Si-pl  1,  19«). 

1  t'p  to  V  (I;i>-5  per  :idmi.<sion  fbr  life  or 
1     sicht-r.-idanfrerinj;  conilitiona. 

Part  or  ;i  M  of  cost 

\s  stH-ciPrd  in  Blue  Shield  contnict^ 
(No  home  ?L<tts  )     (As  of  t«pt.  1. 
IWO.) 

No  m  jrc  than  2  home  vlsjt.s  per  month. 

Part  or  all  of  eo«t 

None. 

ftboma 

rto  Rfco - 

None. 

Pari  or  all  of  eoxt 

in  Islands 

lliingtoo  • 

.Comprthensive 

Comprehensive 

Compn-heniiive. 

For  "an  acute  and  emergent  situation  " 
or  to  avoid  ne<>»|  for  hnnpitalization. 
Kor  5  .s[X'CifieU  dironic  lllnenes. 

Comjirehcnsive 

1  (p  to  30  day?  annaally.  reneraJIy 
•    only    for    uciile    iUiies.s    ininitduile 
I     surpcry  a.id  diapnojis. 

Home  or  oIT.cr  can'  for  "aeutcly  eiuer- 

pent"  conditionj  onfy. 
Acut«'  illnew 

t  Virginia 

•  1st  line  refers  to  limit  for  eoar'Ies:  M  line  refers  to  individuals. 

'  tvflnition  of  li'iiiid  ;».s,s«'l.s  vurics  from  St.ite  to  State.  [)ef1nitlon  and  treatment 
of  oilwr  tyiio.s  of  iisa-ts  (life  insurance,  rral  estate,  etc.)  also  varies  with  State. 

'  Some  Stat<>8  provide  ad<lition3l  care  of  one  or  more  additioniU  lyiics  including 
home  nursing,  nursing  home,  amliuI:iiKi «,  out[ialient  therapy,  etc. 

'  Etclude?!  from  cnnsideraiion:  «  here  ai';'!ic-ant  is  hn.sliand  or  unmarried,  $1.tO  [>er 
month;  where  applicant  is  wile,  $22.5  of  combined  inrome  per  montlu  Income  in 
exrttis  of  these  ainouiiUi  considered  in  dcUrinining  need  for  and  amount  of  .M  A.\. 


>  .Vpplies  only  where  appUcant  is  wife. 

•  For  those  who  own  liomes.    Tliose  who  rent  liomes  allowed  addlUona]  fSC.I  per 
year. 

'  Means  test  a(>|>U<'d  on  an  Individnal  hasis. 

'  N"o  amount*  .specified  but  lii|ui«i  u-ssels  considered  In  detcnnininK  need. 

•  I'ropram  not  yet  ai>prov(><I  by  DMKW. 

x  Income  u>  excess  of  budget  ifelermined  on  indi\idoul  Nisi.^  must  tie  ari>iie<i  to 
medical  costs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  27.  1961,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the   following   enrolled   bills: 

S.  1.  An  act  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas:  and 

3.  1027.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954. 


Kuchel]  wishes  to  address  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  I  now  move  that,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  Monday,  May  1,  1961. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY 
Mr    ANDERSON.     Madam  President, 
unless  the  acting  minority  leader   [Mr. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  27,  1961: 

I>IPIX>MATIC    AND   FOREIGN    SXRVICX 

Philip  W.  Bonsai,  of  the  District  of  Ck>lum- 
bia,   a   Foreign   Service   ofHcer   of   the   class 


of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Moroc- 
co. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Wesley    H.    Petrle.    of   Hawaii,   to    be    U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  R.  Clark. 

U.S.  Attornit 
Edwin  Langley,   of  Oklahoma,   to  be   U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Prank  D.  Mc- 
Sherry. 

UJS.  Marshal 
Cato  Ellis,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  US  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  George  C.  Harrison. 
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National  Capftal  Transportation  Agency 

C  Darwin  Stolzenbuch,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency 

PxTBLic  Heaith  Service 

The    following    candidates    for    personnel 

action   In   the  Regular  Corps  of   the  Public 

Health     8«rvlce     subject     to     qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  b)  law  and  regulations: 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

Paul  H  Black  Pred  Gorsteln 

Sherman    M.    Weiss-     Jack  Zusman 
man 

To  be  senior  assistcnt  dental  surgeons 

James  E.  Hamner.  Ill  Milton  E.  Schaefer 
Sherman  L.  Cox  Loren  F  Mills 

To  be  assistant  dental  surgeons 

Robert  J,  McCune  Lloyd  K.  Croft 

Philip  M.   Llghtbody  Kenton  E  Nesblt 

Irwin    Blumenthal  Merwyn  C.  Crump 

David  R    Madsen  Maurice  A    Correy 

Steve  D    Hunsaker  Wayne  E    Stroud 

Richard  E    Adams  David  Stevenson 

Bryant  G    Speed  Gerald  C.  Stanley 

James  D.  Ashman  Kenneth  J    Rlchter 

Darrel  D   Lee  Robert  A    Clalone 

James  N.  Franklin  Norman  L.  Clark 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

William   C.    Galegar 

To  be   assistant  ranitary  engineers 

James  R    Coleman        John  A.  Frlerson 
John  N.  English 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

G    Lee  Chrlstensen  Russel  H    Wyer 

Fred  M    RelfT  William  A.  Felslng,  Jr 

Max  E    Burchett  John  D.  Clem 

John  K.  Carswell  I>ouls  J    Brelmhurst 

Samuel  B.  McKee  Robert  L    Bolln,  Jr. 

James  H    Eagen  Robert  H    Reeves 

Howard  J.  Edde  James  V.  Wasklewlca 

John  E.  Hagan.  Ill  Stuart  F.  Somers 

John  M.  Leach  Carl  H.  Johnson 

To   be  senior  assistcnt   veterinary  officers 

Robert  P    Botts  William  A.  Prie- 

Allan  C.  Pier  ster.  Jr. 

Klrby  I.  Campbell         Philip  H.  Coleman 

To    be   assistant    I'cterinary    officers 

John  O.  Iversen  William  B.  Henry,  Jr. 

Billy  E.  Hooper  Wendell  E.  Johnson 

Robert  G.  Scholtens 

Postmasters 
The  following  named  persona  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ala;}ama 

William  R  Forbus,  .\lexander  City,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  W.  M.  Stewart,  retired. 

Gilbert  W.  Melcher,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  Frank  Wenzcl.  removed. 

Frances  M  Cruise  Hope  Hull,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  F.  V.  Mason,  retired. 

Ramon  N.  Days,  6t..  Magazine,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  Zada  Davis,  -eslgned. 

Guy  T.  Traylor,  Wixxlland.  Ala.,  In  place 
of  R.  T.  Yarbrough,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Betty  M.  Homstod,  Platinum,  Alaska,  In 
place  of  N.  M.  Pichler,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Earl  D.  Miller,  Alexander,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  M    A.  Gassner,  retired. 

Rudolph  D.  Wlnborn.  Alma,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  C.  F.  Mason,  transferred. 

Nolen  E.  Renfrow,  Charleston,  Ark.,  In 
place  of  C.  W.  Splller,  retired. 

Calvin  E.  Reeves,  Hughes,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
G.   H.   Grafton,   retired. 

William  B.  Naylor.  Pleasant  Plains,  Ark., 
m  place  of  J.  G    Royer,  deceased. 

George  W.  Gardner,  Strawberry,  Ark..  In 
place  of  Marvin  Taylor,  retired. 

Vincent  M.  Flusche,  Sublaco,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  J.  M    Eckart,  retired. 


William  C.  Coe,  Tuckerman,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  M    H.  Dowell,  retired. 

CALirORNIA 

George  V.  Peetrls.  Big  Bear  Lake,  Calif., 
in  place  of  R.  F.  Smith,  resigned. 

Audrey  C.  Hagood,  Car  lot  ta,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Warden,  removed. 

Walter  H  Miller,  Chlno,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  B.  L.  Phillips,  retired. 

Lona  A.  Mitchell,  Clarksburg.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  J    B.  Long,  retired. 

Joseph  T.  Collins,  Pair  Oaks.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  L.  I.  Webb,  retired. 

Ray  E  Wheeland.  Hesperla,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  R.  F.  Walters,  retired. 

Norlyukl  Tashlma,  Livingston,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  John  Healy,  deceased. 

M.  Craig  Frlel,  Jr..  Napa,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
E    L.  Klncald.  retired. 

John  R.  Riley,  Orange  Cove,  Calif.,  In  plEU^ 
of  A.  L.  Schoepf,  deceased. 

Rollo  L.  Van  Slyke,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
In  place  of  A.  J.  Haycox,  retired. 

Virginia  M.  Rowland.  Rlchgrove,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  B.  R    LeClalr,  resigned. 

Minnie  P.  Lynn,  Rio  Oso,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  J    E.  Butler,  resigned. 

Margaret  M.  Kennedy,  T^-entyntne  Palms, 
Calif.,  In  place  of  R.  J.  Bloodgood,  trans- 
ferred. 

COLOR-MXJ 

Charles  E.  Casper.  Campo,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
B    M.  Wells,  retired. 

Lawrence  D.  Kuhnke,  Hudson,  Colo.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Baldwin,  retired. 

Daniel  Sanders,  Roggen,  Colo.,  in  place  of 
M.  C.  Dana,  retired. 

CXJNNECTICUT 

Ernest  N  Weir.  East  Glastonbury,  Conn.. 
In  place  of  L.  A.  Weir,  retired. 

Joseph  R.  Kasper,  Terryvllle.  Conn.,  in 
place  of  D.  P.  Hurley,  retired. 

FXORIDA 

George  W.  Blssett,  Saint  Augustine,  Pla., 
In  place  of  G  C.  G.  Hopkins,  retired. 

Ray  T.  Graddy.  Sebrlng,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
R.  N.  Durrance,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Effle  R.  Rhodes,  Aragon,  Ga..  In  place  of 
G.  W.  Stroupe.  retired. 

Wanda  C.  Putman,  Brooks,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  Hugh  Henderson,  retired. 

Harvell  M.  Upchvirch,  Hapevllle,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  C  M   Slsson,  deceased. 

Curtis  C.  Land,  Hazelhurst,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  A.  D  Flnley,  retired. 

Louise  W.  Murphy,  Moreland,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  D.  L    Murphy,  Sr.,  deceased. 

Florence  C.  Logan,  Sautee-Nacoochee,  Ga., 
In  place  of  L.  L.  Logan,  deceased. 

Ernest  V.  Pool,  Jr.,  Winder,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  E.  V.  Harris,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Earl  Wright,  Jr ,  Murtaugh,  Idaho.,  In 
place  of  Parley  Perkins,  retired. 

Joyce  N.  Johnston,  Peck,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  R.  M.  Maynard,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Charles  E.  Resch.  Anna,  111.,  in  place  of 
Frank  Kelstler,  Jr  ,  declined. 

Clemlt  T.  Pelfer,  Beecher  City,  111.,  In  place 
of  V.  U.  Barr,  retired. 

William  H.  Melton,  Harrtsburg.  Ill,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  Hetherlngton.  retired. 

Tom  H.  Mason.  Marietta,  111.,  In  place  of 
J    A.  McCance.  retired. 

E>onald  W.  Ferris.  Marshall.  111.,  In  place 
of  Leroy  McNary,  retired. 

Michael  C.  Mott,  Rio,  111.,  In  place  of  N.  S. 
Junk,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Edgar  Hebner.  Jr.,  BoonviUe.  Ind.,  In  place 
of  Edward  Bracher,  retired. 

Carl  E  Livers,  Loogootee,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  L  M  Clssell,  retired. 

Charlotte  L.  Hudson,  SpencervUle,  led.,  In 
place  of  M.  I.  Ward,  declined. 


Herbert  A.  Hedges,  Universal,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Lewis,  retired. 

IOWA 

Raymond  J  Donovan.  Bernard,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  W.  F.  Dunn,  retired. 

Joseph  F.  Whelan,  Elberon,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  G.  B.  Dolezal.  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  Epworth,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  S.  J.  Callahan,  retired. 

Floyd  P.  Collins,  Tracy,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
E.  D  Johns,  resigned. 

Elijah  L  Simpson,  Wesley,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  H.  H.  Gerdes,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Henry  M  Miller,  Galesburg,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  I.  L.  Magner,  transferred. 

Lorn  R.  Lahey,  Sr.,  McCune,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Mansfield,  retired. 

KENTUCKT 

Harold  W.  Griggs,  Calvert  City,  Ky.,  In 
pl.Tce  of  E,  E  Dees,  retired. 

Irene  P.  Mulllns.  Cromona,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
Esther  Branham,  deceased. 

Clara  P.  Norrls,  Guthrie,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
E.  R.  Paine,  deceased. 

Bryant  J.  Nugent,  Jr.,  Hawesvllle,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  W.  T.  Miller,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Cecil  Hazel  Green,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  D  C.  Rose,  retired. 

Bert  Sallee.  Liberty,  Ky.,  In  place  of  C.  L. 
Sharp,  retired. 

Emery  C.  Kitchen,  Sadlevllle,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  R.  P.  GiUIspie.  transferred. 

LOUISIANA 

Marshall  O  Aswell.  Eros,  La.,  In  place  of 
J  H.  Sharp,  transferred. 

Murat  B.  Decoux.  Jeanerette,  La.,  In  place 
of  C.  H.  McGowen,  retired. 

Warren  A.  Hurst,  Kentwood.  La.,  In  place 
of  J.  H  Broyles,  deceased. 

Alma  L.  Farrar.  Lillle,  La.,  In  place  of  C.  C. 
Barron,  transferred. 

Lola  K  Frusha.  NewUano,  La.,  In  place  of 
J.  H.  Smith,  transferred. 

Cord  W.  Garrott,  Pearl  River.  La..  In  place 
of  E.  J.  Mohr,  resigned. 

Earl  L.  Monk.  Pitkin,  La.,  In  place  of  C.  W. 
Carson,  retired. 

Beatrice  A.  Croft,  Pride,  La.,  In  place  of 
J.  L.  Townsend,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Charles  I.  Joy.  Llbertytown,  Md.,  In  place 
of  R.  W.  Curfman,  deceased. 

George  A.  Fream,  Taneytown,  Md.,  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Burke,  deceased. 

Maurice  E.  Murray,  Woodsboro,  Md.,  In 
place  of  H.  W.  Barrlck,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Maclver.  Monterey,  Mass  .  In  place 
of  A.  P.  Phillips,  removed. 

Genevieve  V.  Harty,  South  Barre.  Mass.,  In 
place  of  M.  L    OToole.  deceased. 

Kathryn  M.  Mango,  Woronoco,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Hatton,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Bemlce  C.  Gould,  Brant,  Mich..  In  place 
of  Bruce  McFall.  transferred 

Eugene  L.  Byrnes,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  O.  J.  Breece,  retired. 

Edwin  G.  Knlss,  Etelton,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
G.  W.  Leonard,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Petersen,  Frankfort,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Peterson,  deceased. 

William  E.  Hackelberg.  Indian  River, 
Mich.,    in    place    of    H     B     Martin,    retired. 

Roland  H.  Bramer,  Nahma.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Hruska,  deceased. 

Harold  L.  West,  North  Adams,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  B.  F.  Taylor,  retired. 

William  P.  Johnson,  Qulncy,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  N.  D.  Potter,  retired. 

Kenneth  W.  Holcomb,  Sumner,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  A.  W.  Bond,  transferred. 

John  M.  McNamara.  Whltmore  Lake,  Mich., 
in  place  of  H  G.  Weller,  resigned 

Ray  L.  Ogden.  Wolverine,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  H.  A.  Marcotte,  deceased. 
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MINNTSOTA 


Edward  J.  Noreen,  Bayport,  Minn  .  In  place 
of  T   J   McGonigal.  retired. 

Prank  J.  Kolblnger.  Becker,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  O.  S   Dyson,  retired. 

Henry  S.  Blexrud,  Caledonia,  Minn..  In 
place  of  E.  J.  Crotty,  retired. 

Edward  N.  Hentges,  Eden  Valley,  Minn., 
In  place  of  R   G.  Westrup,  deceased. 

Raymond  E.  Staffanson,  Farwell,  Minn  , 
in  place  of  J  O.  Opheim.  retired. 

Richard  C.  Zimmerman.  Kent,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  L.  C.  Clark,  transferred. 

Robert  F.  Entzion.  Knife  River,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  Grace  Cons:don.  deceased. 

Oliver  G.  Lee,  La  Salle,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
Alfred  Sletta,  retired. 

Donald  W.  Sand,  Russell,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  E  M   Swanson.  retired. 

Lawrence  E.  Hanson,  Santiago,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  G.  M  Wold,  resigned. 

Sherman  A  Granberg.  Scandla,  Minn..  In 
place   of   E.  M.   Hawklnson.  rcflgned. 

Bino  R.  Latvala.  Tamarack.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  D.  W.  Brekke.  transferred. 

John  W.  Dugan,  Winona,  Minn..  In  place 
of  C.  B   Eiwin,  retired. 

MISSOUBI 

Lawrence  E  Hatrid^e.  Bellevlew,  Mc.  In 
place  of  H    L   Long,  retired. 

Ida  W.  Summa.  Gentry.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
F.  L.  Summa.  deceased. 

Byron  E  Bird,  Graham.  Mo.,  In  place  of 
M.  M   Fleming,  retired. 

Calvin  V.  Jones.  Linneus,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  R.  M.  Butterfield,  transferred. 

Horace  C.  Taylor.  Malta  Bend,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  E.  S.  Spencer,  deceased. 

Kenneth  J.  Dunlap.  Mineral  Point,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  P.  C.  Walton,  retired. 

Monroe  D.  Wllkison,  Ptixlco.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  Roy  Cooper,  deceased. 

MONT.\NA 

Earl  S.  McLees,  Three  Forks,  Mont..  In 
place  of  D.  H   Andrew,  resigned. 

NEW     HASiPSHtSE 

Gerard  C.  Laperle,  Colebrook,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  R.  A.  Hicks,  retired. 

NEW    MEXICO 

LaVerne  W.  Barnes,  Thoreau,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  H.  C.  Jones,  retired. 

Tony  J.  Manzanares,  Tlerra  Amarllla,  N. 
Mex.,   in  place  of   P.  J.  Martinez,   retired. 

Nrw    YORK 

Thomas  J.  Jamer.  ManorvlUe,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  F  M  Moseley,  retired. 

Olga  C.  Bennett,  Mayfleld.  N.T.,  in  place 
of  W.  F.  Agnew,  retired. 

Rachel  B.  Hoose.  Mount  Vision,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  J   P   Hetzler.  deceased. 

Francis  P.  Secor,  Otego.  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
R   A  Southard,  declined. 

David  M  Losee,  Westhampton,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  D.  J.  Young,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

James  C.  Barnes.  Autryvllle.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  B   B  Jaynes.  transferred. 

Kelly  M.  Holmes.  Bolton.  N.C..  In  place 
of  S   M    Blue,  retired. 

Jack  E.  BoUck,  Conover,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
C.  M.  Schell,  retired. 

Ralph  R.  Palmer,  Crossmore.  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  T.  C.  Dellinger,  retired. 

Durham  H  Mitchell.  Fairmont,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  T.  S.  Teague.  retired. 

Louis  E.  Potts,  Highlands.  N.C..  in  place 
of  C.  C.  Potts,  retired. 

Bonnie  L.  Mason.  Holly  Ridge.  N.C.  In 
place  of  C.  C   Mines,  Jr.  deceased. 

William  T.  Whitten.  Hot  Springs,  N.C.  In 
place   of   H    D.  Anderson,   transferred. 

Lucille  K.  Parker,  Hubert,  N.C,  In  place 
of  J.  N.  StarUng,  resigned. 

Mabel  T.  Murray,  Moyock.  N C.  In  place 
of  M   P   Dunston.  retired. 

Ammie  R.  Sanderson,  Rose  Hill,  N.C,  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Carr.  resigned. 


John  M.  Burkett.  Warrensvllle,  N.C,  In 
place  of  A.  O.  Ashley,  retired. 

Tom  B.  Rabon,  Wlnnabow,  N.C,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Henry,  resigned. 

Walker  T  Brown,  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach,  N.C, 
in  place  of  T.  G.  Dickinson,  retired. 

Lindsay  G.  Baity.  YadklnvlUe.  N.C,  in 
place  of  W.  F.  Van  Hoy,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Wesley  D.  Kahl.  Carrlngton.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  H.  C.  Duntley,  deceased. 

Richard  R.  Benson.  Fortuna.  N.  Dak..  In 
place  of  M   I  Abell,  retired. 

Relnhart  Stradlngcr,  Mercer.  N.  Dak..  In 
place  of  B.  C  HJelle,  retired. 

OHIO 

Ernest  F.  Jones,  Belpre,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
R  J  Reese,  deceased. 

Alfred  E.  Clinger.  Burgeon,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H  R.  Smith,  transferred. 

Harley  J.  Kalb,  Chatfield.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  E.  J    Ostermyer.  retired. 

Lloyd  R.  Crawford,  Columbiana.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  S.  E.  Tldd.  retired. 

Charles  R.  Cramer.  Iberia.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  D.  E.  Wake,   resigned. 

Ralph  E.  Jenkins.  Lewistown.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  L.  A.  Clay,  retired. 

OrvUle  A.  Burkhart.  LewlsvUle,  Ohio.  In 
place  of  C   R   Pollen,  removed. 

Urban  L.  Bernlng.  Maria  Stein,  Ohio.  In 
place  of  U.  B.  Menker.  deceased. 

Floyd  Hollberg.  Wellston.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
G.  W    Rupp,  retired 

Bernard  A.  Bruns.  Yorkshire.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  Pearl  Gulllozet.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Martha  C  Casslty.  Kaw,  Okla..  In  place  of 
J.  H.  Kneedler.  transferred. 

Keith  B.  Landrum.  Lenapah,  Okla..  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Elliott,  retired. 

OREGON 

John  R.  Nleland.  Canby.  Oreg..  in  place  of 

H.  I.  Brown,  retired. 

Jack  B.  Knight.  JeflTerson.  Oreg  .  In  place 
of  C.  C  Miller,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harvey  W.  Bruner.  Jr  ,  Apollo.  Pa.,  tn  place 
of  N.  B.  Fiscus.  retired. 

Walter  H.  Grler.  Sr..  Beaver  Brook,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J    D    McNeils,  retired. 

David  G.  Reynolds,  Claysvllle,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  H.  O.  Campsey,  retired. 

Edward  L.  Thomas.  Drifton.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  N.  E.  Breslln,  retired. 

Edward  Bell.  Farmington.  Pa..  In  place  of 
R.  D.  Cunningham,  resigned. 

Michael  S.  Llptak,  Grindstone.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  A.  W.  Kovach,  resigned. 

Klmber  G.  Sharrer.  Harmony.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  F.  Shaffer,  retired. 

Frank  /i..  Santone.  Jr  .  Malvern.  Pa..  In 
place  of  C    P.  Kennedy,  retired. 

William  E.  Thumma,  Mlllersvllle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Hartman.  deceased. 

Luther  D.  Clewell.  Nazareth,  Pa..  In  place 
of  J  U.  Fetherolf.  retired. 

W.  Nevln  Martin.  WUlow  Street.  Pa..  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Sayres.  resigned. 

SOtrrH    CAROLINA 

Vincent  B.  Llmehouse.  Ladson.  S.C.  in 
place  of  L.  B.  Llmehouse.  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

David  F.  Ross.  Cottagegrove.  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  R.  B.  Cox,  transferred. 

Helen  A.  Bowman.  Cumberland  Gap.  Tenn., 
In  place  of  A.  M.  Pulton,  retired. 

Norma  L  Clement.  EUendale.  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  T.  S.  Peek,  retired. 

Robert  W  Johnson,  Envllle,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  L.  E.  Parker,  retired. 

Forrest  Ferguson,  Greenfield,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  G.  A.  McAdams,  deceased. 

Edgar  D.  Freedle.  HartsvUIe,  Tenn..  in  place 
of  J.  S.  McMurry.  deceased. 


Leon  W.  Crews.  Hollow  Rock.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  W.  R.  Rice,  retired. 

Henry  P.  Richardson,  Leoma.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  L.  G    Preemon,  resigned. 

Michael  P.  Scharbat,  MllUngton,  Tenn..  In 
place  of  M.  C  Trobaugh.  retired. 

Franklin  D.  Wilson,  NolensvUle.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  E   S.  York,  retired. 

Herman  R  McEwen.  Petersburg.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  H    B.  Whltaker.  retired. 

Beatrice  W.  Norrls.  Rainer.  Tenn..  In  place 
of  C  L.  Majors,  retired. 

Lillian  C  Boyd,  Rossvllle,  Tenn..  In  place 
of  W    J    Frazler,  retired. 

TEXAS 

John  L.  Rose,  Albany,  Tex .  In  place  of 
W    K.  Wood,  retired. 

Arlene  H  Burks.  Blossom,  Tex..  In  place 
of  L   H.  Clark,  retired. 

James  Q.  Pennington,  Bluegrove,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  R.  O   Chllds,  removed. 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Bogata,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  G    King,  retired 

Esmon  D.  Rushing,  Broaddus,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  Oma  Wall,  retired. 

C  Lowell  Moore.  Cumby,  Tex..  In  place  of 
J    F.  Weaver,  deceased 

Robert  C.  Denlson,  Deport,  Tex.,  in  place 
of   C   H.  Nobles,   retired. 

Homer  R.  Granberry.  DouglassvlUe.  Tex., 
in  place  of  E   E   McMllllan.  Jr  ,  removed. 

Howard  C.  Johnson,  Eagle  Lake.  Tex.  In 
place  of  Hargrove  Smith,  resigned. 

Herbert  J.  Popp.  Garwood,  Tex  .  In  place 
of  W    X.  Prlesmcyer.  transferred. 

L  Scutt  Plckltt.  Gilmer.  Tex  ,  In  place  of 
E    R    Knowles,  retired 

Graydon  W  Baze,  Gorman,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  D    M    Moorman,  retired 

Jack  N  Grady,  Hereford,  Tex  .  in  {ilace  of 
J   R   Lipscomb,  retired. 

Waunlta  A  Lynch,  Highlands.  Tex  .  in 
place  of  C   L   HUl.  retired 

Clara  J.  Loesch.  Industry.  Tex..  In  place 
of  E    A    Raeke,  resigned. 

Samuel  J  Morse,  Jr  ,  Linden.  Tex  .  In  place 
of  N.  L    Stanley,  transferred. 

George  D  Jenkins.  Melvln.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Morgan   Haynes.   transferred. 

Joe  A.  Chapman.  Lone  Oak.  Tex  .  in  place 
of  Charles  Smart,  retired. 

WllMe  O  Ham,  Mar\-neal,  Tex  ,  In  place  of 
E.  M.  Hartgraves,  removed. 

Virginia  B.  Taylor.  Ponder.  Tex..  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Rlggs.  resigned. 

Hans  J.  Runk,  Port  Lavaca,  Tex  ,  In  place 
of  G.  R.  Thayer,  transferred. 

LouL'e  E.  Crump.  Saint  Jo  .  Tex.,  in  place 
of   D.   L.   Boone,   transferred 

Thompson  T  Garrard.  Seagraves,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  D   E   Williams,  resigned. 

Eugene  L  Mickey,  Sweeny,  Tex  .  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Vezey.  retired. 

Edwin  O.  Norwood.  Waco.  Tex..  In  place 
of  L.  C    Alexander,  retired. 

Floyd  D  Inman,  Warren.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
L.  M.  Bradberry.  retired. 

L.  B  Bratten.  Wellington.  Tex  .  in  place 
of  R.  F.  Curry,  retired. 

Delno  F  Schultz.  Wharton.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  R.  O.  Rockwood,  retired 

VIRGINIA 

Winfrey  W.  Grlzzard,  Amelia  Court  House. 
Va  .  in  place  of  L.  O.  Scott,  deceased 

Henry  W.  Conner.  Appomattox,  Va.,  In 
place  of  E    L    Smith,  retired. 

Carroll  D.  Harrison,  Cartersvllle.  Va..  in 
place  of  L   A.  Baker,  retired. 

Mary  H  Colvln.  Catlett.  Va..  in  place  of 
B.  M.  Guy,  retired. 

John  R  Womble,  Cherlton.  Va  .  In  place 
of  W.  M.  Upshur.  Jr..  deceased 

Osta  A.  Qulllen.  Port  Blackmore,  Va..  in 
place  of  E    C.  Turner,  resigned. 

Austin  F.  Robinson.  Great  Falls.  Va.  Of- 
fice established  November  1,  1959. 

James  W.  Keesee,  Gretna,  Va.,  In  place  of 
B.  E.  Fitzgerald,  retired. 

Oscar  B.  Wooldrldge,  Huddleston,  Va..  in 
place  of  M.  J.  Turner,  deceased. 
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Hamilton  W  Shoop.  Meredlthvllle.  Va.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Taylor,  removed. 

Peter  D.  Holland.  Jr..  MoneU,  Va.,  In  place 
of  P.  D.  Holland,  deceased. 

Kenneth  B.  Broadwater,  NlckelsvUle,  Va.. 
in  place  of  R    L.  McConnell.  retired. 

Reuben  N  Falls,  Pembroke.  Va  ,  In  place  of 
P  M  Johnson,  resigned 

Brenda  S.  Holt,  HockvlUe.  Va..  In  place  of 
R.  8.  Johnson,  resigned. 

Glenn  P  Combs.  Stephens  City.  Va.,  In 
place  of  G    E   Lemley,  retired. 

John  R.  Johnson,  Suffolk,  Va..  In  place  of 
8.  S    Stalllngs.  retired. 

Herbert  E  Hamrlc.  Sugar  Grove,  Va  ,  in 
place  of  E    M    Calhoun,  deceased. 

John  L  Mitchell.  Walkerton.  Va.,  in  place 
of  R.  S.  Sheppard,  retired 

James  S  Glower,  Woodstock,  Va.,  In  place 
of  J.  W.  Bailey,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Paul  C  Alvestad.  Gig  Harbor,  Wash..  In 
place  of  T.  W    Talt.  retired. 

Martin  A  Pressentln.  Rockport,  Wash..  In 
place  of  E    V.  Presaentln.  retired. 

Scotty  Rohwer.  Rosalia,  Wash..  In  place  of 
H    C  Roberu.  retired. 

John  A  Skok,  Valley.  Wash..  In  place  of  A. 
J    Dledrlch.  retired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

James  G.  Skaggs,  Ansted.  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  M   L.  Taylor,  retired 

Grover  B.  Herold.  CralgsvlUe,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  S   B   Herold.  retired 

Harry  H  King,  Osage,  W  Va  ,  In  place  of 
A,  J    Nemeth,  resigned. 

Phelps  P.  Taylor,  Jr..  Pennsboro.  W.  Va..  in 
place  of  L.  C    Foster,  retired. 

Dlllard  R  Walker.  Stanaford.  W  Va.,  In 
place  of  W.  L.  Warden,  resigned. 

Victor  J  Robinson.  Tams,  W.  Va..  in  place 
of  R.  F  WUdey,  resigned. 

WISCONSIW 

Catherine  A  Olson.  FootvlUe,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  N^lle  Drew,  retired 

Kenneth  J  O'Hern.  Porestvllle,  Wis..  In 
place  of  E   P   Naze,  transferred. 

Alfred  E  Purvis,  Knapp,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
J.  D    Purvis,  transferred 

Harold  C  Shay,  New  Richmond,  Wis,  In 
place  of  L    N    Hughes,  retired. 

Robert  A  Holden,  OrfordvUle.  Wis.,  in  place 
oX  H.  V.  Holden,  retired. 

Willard  I  Lee.  Star  Prairie,  Wis..  In  place 
of  J.  B   Casey,  retired. 

WYOMING 

Alice  L.  Hahn.  Edgerton,  Wyo,  in  place  of 
H   E   Moore,  retired. 

Faye  T.  Sankey.  Mills.  Wyo.,  in  place  of 
M.  E    Nolan,  retired. 

Alexandria  C  Yokel.  Wilson,  Wyo.,  in  place 
of  Hazel  Titus,  retired. 

Thomas  J  Ferguson.  Wolf.,  Wyo.,  in  place 
of  T.  B.  Butler,  retired. 

Katheryn  M.  Clemens.  Yoder.  Wyo  .  In 
place  of  C.  V.  Malone.  transferred. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  27,  1961: 

DEPARTME>rr  OF  STATE 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minis- 
ter, to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

Ambassadors 

John  A.  Calhoun,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Chad. 

James  K  Penfleld.  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Iceland. 


Edward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Uruguay. 

James  Wine,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Luxembourg. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  April  27, 1961: 

H.  Holmes  Vogel.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  10.  1961, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRsDAY,  Aphil  27,  19<)1 

The  House  met  at  12  oclock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  John  5:  4:  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  ivorld.  even  our  faith. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that  the  citizens 
of  our  beloved  country,  drawn  together 
by  a  common  peril  and  a  common  ideal 
and  facing  a  future  that  none  can  fore- 
see, may  maintain  that  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  faith  in  Thy  divine  Lordship 
which  will  never  falter  and  which  the 
tooth  of  time  cannot  destroy. 

We  pray  that  in  humanity's  struggle 
for  freedom,  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  may  be 
endowed  with  the  dynamic  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  living  presence  of  the  Christ. 
directing  them  in  the  arduous  task  of 
establishing  a  social  order  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness  and  r>eace. 

Help  us  to  have  a  larger  share  In 
bringing  in  that  day  of  prophetic  vi- 
sion when  mankind  shall  extinguish  the 
spirit  of  self-Interest  and  enthrone  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good  will. 

May  we  all  be  more  daring  and  deter- 
mined in  launching  out  upon  tho.se  mor- 
al and  spiritual  enterprises  which  will 
reshape  the  world  and  bring  about  a 
finer  issue  of  character  and  a  nobler 
civilization. 

In  Chrisfs  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOLTINAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  messape  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  April  25.  1961,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R  6168.  An  act  to  amend  section  201 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958, 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  MAY  1 

Mr     ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 


INTERIM  AUTHORITY  TO  THE 
SPEAKER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rul€ 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM    FOR    WEEK    ON    MAY    1 

Mr.   HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  to  inquire  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  replying 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  Monday  is 
Consent  Calendar  Day. 

Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will  be 
called  and  HJl.  5741.  the  mine  safety 
bill,  if  a  rule  is  reported. 

Wednesday,  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3935,  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961,  and  H  R.  6441.  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1961,  if 
a  rule  is  reported. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  joint  meet- 
ing to  hear  an  address  by  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Tunisian  Republic. 
We  will  also  take  up  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  of  1961,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday. 

This  is  subject  of  course  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 


THE    "WAMPANOAG"    AND    THE 
ATO^fIC-POWERED  PLANE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  can- 
cellation of  the  nuclear-propelled  air- 
plane provides  us  with  a  unique  parallel 
in  history.  The  stor>'  I  am  about  to  re- 
count is  true.  It  is  taken  from  the  book, 
"Steam  Navy  of  the  United  States."  by 
F.  M.  Bennett.  1896,  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance Library.  U.S.  Navy,  and  was  used 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner  1 .  in  a 
speech  before  a  nuclear  ship  symposium 
sponsored  by  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum  in  Philadelphia  last  year 

This  is  a  story  of  a  Navy  ship  which 
was  designed  as  a  commerce  raider  for 
the  Civil  War  and  which  could  prey  ef- 
fectively on  British  commerce  if  Britain 
joined  the  Confederacy.  Its  name  was 
the  Wampanoag — Wam-pan-o-ag. 

Being  built  as  a  commerce  raider,  its 
chief  requirements  were  light  armament 
and  extreme  speed.  Upon  completion — 
I  might  add,  not  on  schedule — the 
Wampanoag  averaged  17  knots  for  38 
hours  in  a  North  Atlantic  storm  during 
her  trial  run  on  February  11,  12,  and  13, 
1868.  This  was  an  unprecedented  event 
in  that  the  City  of  Pans  and  Ville  de 
Paris  held  the  blue  ribbon  at  that  time 
for  the  Atlantic  crossing  at  the  maxi- 
mum speed  of  14  knots. 

The  Navy,  confronted  with  this  star- 
tling departure  from  tradition,  faced  the 
difficult  problem  of  integrating  the 
Wampanoag  into  the  established  pro- 
gram. A  board  of  admirals,  experts  they 
called  themselves,  was  convened  to  serve 
as  a  panel  to  decide  what  should  be  done 
with  the  Wampanoag.  These  experts 
first  agreed  that  two  of  the  four  propeller 
blades  on  the  ship  should  be  removed. 
The  propeller  was  a  four-bladed  one, 
and  the  ship  then  would  sail  much  better 
because  of  the  great  reduction  in  drag  by 
hiding  the  remaining  two  behind  the 
stern  post.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
four  stacks  on  such  a  ship  made  it  a  dis- 
graceful looking  craft  and  they  decided 
two  should  be  removed.  The  remaining 
two,  of  course,  should  be  telescoped  so 
the  ship  would  look  better  when  it  was 
rigged  and  under  sail.  Of  course,  remov- 
ing two  of  the  stacks  also  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  out  half  the  boilers. 

Then,  this  distinguished  panel  decided 
that  it  was  of  utmost  importance  that 
they  be  able  to  step  a  proper  main  mast. 
However,  a  main  mast  could  not  be 
stepped  without  the  removal  of  the  re- 
duction gears.  It  was  decided  that  this 
step  should  be  taken  and,  of  course,  by 
the  time  the  experts  had  surveyed  their 
own  handiwork,  they  arrived  at  a  deci- 
sion that  really  the  best  thing  to  do  to 
solve  their  problem  would  be  to  scrap 
the  ship. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Wampanoag. 
The  board,  in  reporting  its  findings  ob- 
served 'it — the  Wampanoag  experi- 
ence— nevertheless  may  serve  as  a  source 
from  which  important  lessons  may  be 
drawn,  and  among  them  it  impre.sses  the 
expediency  of  consulting,  instead  of 
ignoring,  experienced  and  intelligent 
naval  minds."  It  was  not  until  1889, 
gentlemen,  that  the  U.S.  Navy  agam  had 
a  17-knot  ship. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  story  is  similar  today. 
The  experts  in  the  Pentagon  claim  the 


nuclear  propelled  airplane  has  no  mis- 
sion and  it  would  have  no  imjnediate 
value. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  held  extensive  hearings 
and  heard  testimony  where  we  could  fiy 
a  nuclear  propelled  airplane  by  1963  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $200  million. 

After  over  10  years  and  $1  billion  the 
project  was  scrapped  by  the  Pentagon 
bureaucrats  just  when  success  was  in 
sight.  Instead  a  dedicated  and  highly 
skilled  technical  team  is  being  scattered 
across  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  too  late.  There  is  still  time. 
Can  we  afford  the  loss  of  such  a  pro- 
gram without  obtaining  the  payoff? 

The  Russians  were  first  in  space,  first 
on  the  moon,  and  first  with  a  man  in 
space.  Must  they  be  first  with  a  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  before  we  proceed  with 
the  program?  After  years  of  discussion 
with  scientists  and  engineers.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  nuclear  powered  airplanes 
are  going  to  be  built.  The  question  is. 
Who  is  going  to  build  them,  and  where? 
Lest  we  forget  the  lesson  of  the 
Wampanoag.  the  answers  are  up  to 
America. 


RULE  BY  MINORITY 

Mr.  ALFORD  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pa- 
tience has  been  sapped  and  I  am  sick  at 
heart  over  the  strange  gyrations  taking 
place  under  the  administration  now  in 
power.  So,  I  can  no  longer  hold  still  my 
voice.  I  rise,  instead,  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues— especially  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues— and  to  serve  notice  on  them  of 
what  they  may  expect  in  their  dealings 
with  this  administration. 

Last  November,  as  a  loyal  Democrat 
and  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposi- 
tion, I  sF>oke  on  a  statewide  television 
network  in  my  native  Arkansas  in  be- 
half of  the  Democratic  ticket.  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  did  not  necessarily  endorse 
the  Democratic  platform,  but  I  did  have 
faith  in  the  integrity  and  the  leadership 
of  the  ticket.  And  we  were  successful 
in  holding  my  State  in  the  Democratic 
column  despite  a  tremendous,  well-fi- 
nanced campaign  by  the  opp>osition. 

I  still  acted  in  good  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  leadership  of  the  administra- 
tion last  February  when  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Post  Office  Department  ask- 
ing me  to  "recommend  a  highly  qualified 
person  for  acting  postmaster"  in  my 
hometown — Little  Rock. 

I  made  the  strongest  possible  recom- 
mendation for  an  outstandingly  success- 
ful Little  Rock  businessman  and  lawyer; 
a  man  who  has  served  with  distinction 
as  city  attorney:  a  man  who  had  served 
with  honor  as  the  States  banking  com- 
missioner; a  Christian,  family  man;  a 
loyal  Democrat  who  donated  heavily  to 
his  party.  I  was  further  encouraged 
when,  a  few  weeks  later,  this  man  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Post  Office  De- 


partment advising  him  that  he  had  been 
cleared  for  appointment  as  acting  post- 
master— acting,  mind  you — and  would 
take  over  at  the  close  of  business  on 
April  30. 

But.  alas,  I  reckoned  without  the 
strange  power  wielded  upon  this  admin- 
istration by  a  small  minority. 

For  now — only  today — I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Postmaster  General  that 
this  man  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
office  next  week.  For  now — only  today — 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  Postmaster 
General  that  no  acting  postmaster  will 
be  installed  on  April  30  because  of  seri- 
ous complaints  raised  about  this  man's 
community  acceptability. 

And  where.  I  ask  you.  did  these  com- 
plaints come  from?  They  came  from  a 
small,  minority  group  in  Little  Rock  who 
opposed  the  man  I  recommended  merely 
because  he  dared  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  the  fight  against  the  highly 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  ruling  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of 
school  desegregation. 

Is  this  the  reward  a  loyal  Democrat  is 
to  expect  from  the  hands  of  his  leaders? 
Submission  to  minority  rule? 

And  this  is  not  the  first  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
minority  group  has  the  final  say. 

Another  Arkansas  man — one  who 
worked  long  and  tedious  hours  for  the 
party  last  fall  and  one  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  our  beloved  Speaker — was  given 
an  appointment  to  c  high  postal  office 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  He  moved  his 
family  to  St.  Louis  and  leased  a  home. 
And   then  lightning  struck. 

He  suddenly  was  removed  from  this 
job  because  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the 
NAACP  objected.  Rule  by  minority?  I 
ask  >ou. 

There  have  been  other  examples  of 
how  effectively  the  minority  holds  sway 
this  day  and  time. 

Important  seats,  even  in  the  Cabinet, 
have  been  dictated  by  this  selfsame 
minority. 

Defeated  candidates,  beaten  by  the 
people  once,  twice  and  thrice,  have  sud- 
denly found  themselves  in  positions  of 
high  honor,  all  because  of  the  whim  of 
minorities.  Who  is  the  "boss."  the 
NAACP  or  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations? 

This  is  a  shameful  stage  of  affairs. 
I  say,  and  one  which  should  serve  notice 
on  all  of  us  as  to  what  we  may  expect 
in  the  future. 

Yes,  my  patience  has  been  sapped  and 
I  am  sick  at  heart.  All  of  you  should 
be,  too. 

Quo  vadis,  America? 


STANDARDS  OF  ETHICAL  BEHAV- 
IOR—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <  H. 
DOC    145' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
No    responsibility    of    government    is 
more   fundamental   than   the   responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  highest  stand- 
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ards  of  ethical  behavior  by  those  who 
conduct  the  public  business.  There  can 
be  no  dissent  from  the  prmciple  that  all 
officials  must  act  with  unwavering  in- 
tegrity, absolute  impartiality-  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
This  principle  must  be  followed  not  only 
in  reality  but  in  appearance.  For  the 
basis  of  effective  government  is  public 
confidence,  and  tliat  confidence  is  en- 
dangered when  ethical  standards  falter 
or  appear  to  falter. 

I  have  firm  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  dedication  of  those  who  work  for  our 
government.  Venal  conduct  by  public 
officials  in  this  counti-y  has  been  com- 
paratively rare — and  the  few  instances 
of  official  impropriety  that  have  been  un- 
covered have  usually  not  suggested  any 
widespread  departure  from  high  stand- 
ards of  ethics  and  moral  conduct. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  past  two  decades, 
incidents  have  occurred  to  remind  us 
that  the  Jaws  and  regulations  governing 
ethics  in  government  are  not  adequate 
to  the  changed  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  our  society.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
ethical  problems  confronting  our  public 
servants  have  become  so  complex  as  to 
defy  easy  commonsense  solutions  on  the 
part  of  men  of  good  will  seeking  to  ob- 
serve the  highest  standards  of  conduct, 
and  solutions  have  been  hindered  by  lack 
of  general  regulatoiT  guidelines.  As  a 
result  many  thoughtful  observers  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  moral  tone 
of  government,  and  about  the  need  to 
restate  basic  principles  in  their  applica- 
tion to  contemporary  facts. 

Of  course,  public  officials  are  not  a 
gr'^up  apart.  Tliey  inevitably  reflect  the 
moral  tone  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live.  And  if  that  moral  tone  is  injured — 
by  fixed  aUiletic  contests  or  television 
quiz  shows — by  widespread  business  con- 
spiracies to  fix  prices — by  the  collusion 
of  busines.smen  and  unions  with  organ- 
ized crime — by  cheating  on  expense  ac- 
counts, by  the  ignoring  of  traffic  laws, 
or  by  petty  tax  evasion — then  the  con- 
duct of  our  Government  must  be  af- 
fected. Inevitably,  the  moral  standards 
of  a  society  influence  the  conduct  of 
all  who  live  within  it — the  governed  and 
those  who  govern. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  ethical  prob- 
lems in  Government  is  honest  people  in 
a  good  ethical  environment.  No  web  of 
statute  or  regulation,  however  intri- 
cately conceived,  can  hope  to  deal  with 
the  myriad  possible  challenges  to  a  man's 
integrity  or  his  devotion  to  the  public 
interest.  Nevertheless  formal  regula- 
tion is  required — regulation  which  can 
lay  down  clear  guidelines  of  policy,  pun- 
ish venality  and  doubledealing,  and  set 
a  general  ethical  tone  for  the  conduct  of 
public  business. 

Such  regulation — while  setting  the 
highest  moral  standards — must  not  im- 
pair the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
recruit  personnel  of  the  highest  quality 
and  capacity.  Today's  Government 
needs  men  and  women  with  a  broad 
range  of  experience,  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity. It  needs  increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
ple with  topflieht  executive  talent.  It 
needs  hundreds  of  occasional  and  in- 
termittent consultants  and  part-time 
experts  to  help  deal  with  problems  of 


increasing  complexity  and  technical  dif- 
ficulty. In  short,  we  need  to  draw  upon 
America's  entire  reservoir  of  talent  and 
skill  to  help  conduct  our  generation's 
most  important  business — the  public 
business. 

This  need  to  tap  America's  human  re- 
sources for  public  purposes  has  blurred 
the  distinctions  between  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  It  has  led  to  a  constant  flow  of 
people  in  and  out  of  business,  academic 
life  and  Government.  It  has  required  us 
to  contract  with  private  institutions  and 
call  upon  part-time  consultants  for  im- 
portant public  work.  It  has  resulted  in 
a  rapid  rate  of  turnover  among  career 
Government  employees — as  high  as  20 
percent  a  year.  And.  as  a  result,  it 
has  gravely  multiplied  the  risk  of  con- 
flicts of  interest  while  seriously  compli- 
cating the  problem  of  maintaining  ethi- 
cal standards. 

These  new  difficulties  and  old  prob- 
lems led  me  to  appoint,  immediately 
after  my  inauguration,  three  distin- 
guished lawyers  to  review  our  existing 
conflict-of-interest  laws  and  regulations. 
This  panel  was  composed  of  Judge  Cal- 
vert Magruder,  retired  chief  judge  of 
the  First  Judicial  Circuit;  Dean  Jeffer- 
son B.  Fordham  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School;  and  Profes- 
sor Bayless  Marming  of  the  Yale  Law 
School.  The  proposals  put  forward  in 
this  message  are  in  large  measure  based 
upon  their  work  and  that  of  others  who 
have  considered  the  problems  in  recent 
years 

The  recommendations  of  this  panel 
were  arrived  at  after  careful  study  and 
review  of  the  work  of  other  groups,  par- 
ticularly the  1958  staff  report  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  under  Congress- 
man Celler;  the  pioneering  study  in 
1951  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare under  Senator  Douglas;  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  headed  by  Senator 
Jackson;  and  valuable  appraisals  con- 
ducted during  the  last  administration 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  by  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

All  of  these  studies  have  emphasized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  encoun- 
tered. All  have  recommended  that  our 
outmoded  and  hodgepodge  collection 
of  statutes  and  regulations  be  amended, 
revised,  and  strengthened  to  take  ac- 
count of  new  problems.  If  the  pro- 
posals have  varied  in  their  details,  all 
have  underscored  the  need  for  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action  in  a  commonly 
agreed  direction. 

I.    STATCTOKT    REFOKM 

There  are  seven  statutes  of  general 
application  termed  "conflict  of  interest" 
statutes.  Many  others  deal  with  partic- 
ular offices  or  very  limited  categories 
of  employees.  These  latter  usually 
exempt  ofBcials  from  some  or  all  of  the 
general  restrictions.  Occasionally  they 
impose  additional  obligations. 

The  seven  statutes  cover  four  basic 
problems : 

The  Government  employee  who  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  a  busi- 


ness transaction  with  an  entity  in  which 
he  has  a  personal  economic  stake  U8 
U.S.C.  434>. 

The  Government  employee  who  acts 
for  an  outside  interest  in  certain  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  (18  U  S  C. 
216.  281.  283). 

The  Government  employee  who  re- 
ceives compensation  from  a  private 
source  for  his  Government  work  (18 
U.S.C.  1914). 

The  former  Government  employee  who 
acts  in  a  representative  capacity  in  cer- 
tain transactions  with  the  Government 
during  a  2-year  period  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  Government  service  <  18  U.S.C. 
284.  5  U.S.C.  99). 

Five  of  the.se  statutes  were  enacted 
before  1873.  Each  was  enacted  without 
coordination  with  any  of  the  others.  No 
two  of  them  use  uniform  terminology. 
All  but  one  impose  criminal  penalties. 
There  is  both  overlap  and  inconsistency. 
Every  study  of  these  laws  has  concluded 
that,  while  sound  in  principle,  they  are 
grossly  deficient  in  form  and  substance. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  these  stat- 
utes as  presently  written  is  that:  On  the 
one  hand,  they  permit  an  aistonishing 
ran?e  of  private  interests  and  activities 
by  public  officials  which  are  wholly  in- 
compatible w  ith  the  duties  of  public  of- 
fice; en  the  other  hand,  they  create 
wholly  unnecessary  obstacles  to  recruit- 
ing qualified  people  for  Government 
service.  This  latter  deficiency  is  par- 
ticularly serious  in  the  case  of  consult- 
ants and  other  temporary  employees, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by 
Congress  in  its  enactment  of  special  ex- 
emption statutes. 

Insofar  as  these  statutes  lay  down 
the  basic  law  restricting  the  private 
economic  activities  of  public  officers  and 
emploj'ees  they  constitute  a  .«;ound  and 
necessary  standard  of  conduct.  The 
prmciple  which  they  embody  m  varying 
form — that  a  public  s...  .'ant  owes  un- 
divided loyalty  to  the  Goveniment — is 
as  important  today  as  when  the  first  of 
these  statutes  was  enacted  more  than  a 
century  ago.  However,  the  statutory 
execution  of  this  principle  in  the  seven 
statutes  of  general  application  w  as  often 
directed  to  specific  existing  evils  which 
at  the  time  of  their  enactment  were  im- 
portant political  issues.  As  a  result 
large  aretis  of  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest were  left  uncovered. 

For  example,  where  some  of  these 
conflict-of-interest  statutes  are  re- 
stricted to  "claims  of  money  and  prop- 
erty " — as  the  courts  have  said — they  do 
not  protect  the  Government  against  the 
use  of  official  position,  influence  or  in- 
side information  to  aid  private  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  in  Government 
proceedings  which  involve  no  claims  for 
money  or  prop>erty.  Yet  the  danger  of 
abuses  of  Government  position  exist  to 
an  equal  if  not  greater  degree  in  pro- 
ceedings such  as  license  applications  for 
TV  or  radio  stations,  airline  routes,  elec- 
tric power  sites,  and  similar  requests  for 
Government  aid,  assistance  or  approval. 

Thus,  literally  read,  it  would  be  a 
crime  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment vmder  these  statutes  for  a  postal 
clerk  to  assist  his  mother  in  filing  a 
routine  claim  for  a  tax  refund,  but  it 
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would  be  permissible  for  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer to  seek  to  influence  an  independent 
agency  to  award  a  license  for  a  valuable 
TV  station  to  a  business  associate  in  a 
venture  where  he  shared  the  profits. 

There  are  many  other  technical  inade- 
quacies and  statutoi-y  gaps.  Section  434 
of  title  18.  born  of  the  Civil  War  procure- 
ment scandals,  prohibits  a  Government 
official  interested  in  the  pecuniary  profits 
of  a  business  entity  from  acting  as  an 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  for 
the  transaction  of  business  with  that 
business  entity.  By  limiting  its  scope 
to  "business  entities"  the  statute  does 
not  cover  the  many  other  organizations 
which  deal  with  the  Government.  In 
addition,  the  concept  of  "transacting 
business."  if  narrowly  construed — as 
would  be  likely  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion— would  exclude  many  dealings  with 
the  Government,  such  as  the  clearance 
or  rejection  of  license  applications  in  the 
executive  branch  or  before  an  independ- 
ent agency. 

Similar  defects  exist  in  the  case  of 
Government  ofificials  who  have  left  Gov- 
ernment service.  Clearly  such  an  official 
should  be  prohibited  from  resigning  his 
position  and  •switching  sides"  in  a  mat- 
ter which  was  before  him  in  his  official 
capacity.  But  for  technical  reasons  the 
statutes  aimed  at  this  situation  do  not 
always  hit  the  mark.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  criminal  statutes  which  would  pre- 
vent the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  from  resigning  to  rep- 
resent an  unsuccessful  license  applicant 
who  is  contesting  the  Commissions  deci- 
sion in  the  courts  '  although  such  conduct 
might  be  grounds  for  disbarment  > .  And, 
a  Commission  employee  who  was  not  a 
lawyer  could,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  unscrupulously  benefit  in  such  a  c^e 
from  his  "inside  information"  without 
fear  of  sanctions. 

But  if  the  statutes  often  leave  impor- 
tant areas  unregulated,  they  also  often 
serve  as  a  bar  to  securing  important  per- 
sonal services  for  the  Government 
through  excessive  regulation  when  no 
ethical  problem  really  exists.  Funda- 
mentally, this  is  because  the  statutes  fail 
to  take  into  account  the  role  in  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  part-time  or  intermittent 
adviser  whose  counsel  has  become  essen- 
tial but  who  cannot  afford  to  be  deprived 
of  private  benefits,  or  reasonably  re- 
quested to  deprive  himself,  in  the  way 
now  required  by  these  laws.  Wherever 
the  Government  seeks  the  assistance  of  a 
highly  skilled  technician,  be  he  scientist, 
accountant,  lawyer,  or  economist,  such 
problems  are  encountered. 

In  general,  these  difficulties  stem  from 
the  fact  that  even  occasional  consultants 
can  technically  be  regarded  as  either 
"officers  or  employees"  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  or  not  compensated.  If 
so,  they  are  all  within  the  prohibitions 
applicable  to  regular  full-time  personnel. 
A  few  examples  illustrate  some  of  the 
difficulties: 

Section  281  of  the  Criminal  Code  for- 
bids public  employees  from  providing 
services  to  outsiders  for  compensation 
in  connection  with  any  matter  in  which 
the  United  States  is  interested  and 
which  is  before  a  department,  agency 
or  commission. 


This  section  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  practicing  lawyer  to  accept  a 
part-time  position  with  the  Government. 
He  would  be  in  violation  of  section  281 
if  he  continued  to  receive  compensation 
for  cases  before  Government  agencies, 
or  even  if  his  law  partnership  receives 
such  compensation,  though  he  person- 
ally has  no  connection  with  any  case. 
It  is  usually  impractical  for  the  la\*  firm 
to  withdraw  from  all  transactions  in- 
volving the  Government.  And  almost 
all  law  firms  have  .some  tax  matters,  for 
example,  as  part  of  their  normal  busi- 
ness. The  same  prohibition  unfairly  af- 
fects accountants. 

In  addition,  the  two  existing  post- 
employment  statutes  raise  serious  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  recruiting  noncareer 
personnel,  particularly  lawyers.  Enacted 
at  different  times,  they  employ  different 
terms  and  are  totally  uncoordinated  in 
language  or  in  policy. 

Th?  criminal  statute  (18  U.S.C.  284) 
forbids  a  former  employee  for  2  years 
after  his  Government  employment  ceases 
to  prosecute  in  a  representative  capacity 
any  claim  against  the  Government  in- 
volving a  "subject  matter  "directly  con- 
nected with  his  Government  job.  The 
civil  statute  <5  U.S.C.  99 ».  forbids  em- 
ployees of  an  executive  department  for 
2  years  after  the  end  of  their  Gov- 
ernment service  from  prosecuting  In 
a  representative  capacity  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  if  the  claim 
was  pending  before  "any  department" 
\»«iile  he  was  an  employee. 

These  prohibtions  are  unnecessarily 
broad.  They  should  be  confined  to 
"switching  sides."  For  example,  they 
now  prohibit  a  lawyer  who  worked  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  subse- 
quently representing  a  client  in  a  wholly 
unrelated  tax  matter  which  had  been 
before  the  Treasury  during  his  Govern- 
ment service. 

These  restrictions  prove  an  even  more 
formidable  barrier  to  the  part-time  con- 
sultant who  works  in  a  partnership  since 
he  and  his  partners  would  be  excluded 
from  participation  in  many  if  not  all 
claims  against  the  Government — a  se- 
vere and  unnecessary  penalty  for  con- 
tributing to  public  service.  It  is  possible 
to  cite  many  other  examples  of  excessive 
restrictions  which  serve  no  ethical  pur- 
pose, but  effectively  bar  Government 
from  using  available  talent. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  statu- 
tory exemptions  passed  at  various  times 
over  the  years  have  mitig-ated  some  of 
the  adverse  effects  of  these  statutes  upon 
certain  specific  individuals  and  certain 
categories  of  employees.  However,  no 
uniform  standard  of  exemption  has  ever 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  enacting 
these  exemptions.  Many  of  the  exemp- 
tions are  inconsistent.  Some  exemptions 
are  subject  to  so  many  limitations  as 
practically  to  nullify  them.  Some  stat- 
utes unqualifiedly  exempt  categories  of 
employees  from  all  of  the  conflict  stat- 
utes. Others  exempt  them  from  some 
but  not  all  of  the  restrictions.  The  re- 
sulting hodgepodge  of  exemptions  seri- 
ously weakens  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment personnel  system. 

To  meet  this  need  for  statutory  re- 
form. I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  proposed  Executive  Employees'  Stand- 


ards Act — a  comprehensive  revision  of 
existing  conflict-of-interest  statutes.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  maintains  the  high- 
est possible  standards  of  conduct,  elimi- 
nates the  technical  deficiencies  and 
anachronisms  of  existing  laws,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Government  to 
mobilize  a  wide  range  of  talent  and  skill. 
First,  the  bill  closes  gaps  in  regulation 
of  the  type  discussed  above,  and  elimi- 
nates many  of  the  pointless  differences 
in  treatment.  For  example,  no  longer 
will  some  former  Government  employees 
be  subject  to  more  severe  restrictions 
simply  because  they  once  worked  for  1 
of  the  10  executive  departments  rather 
than  in  an  agency  which  is  not  tech- 
nically a  department. 

Second,  the  bill  overrules  existing  ju- 
dicial interpretation  that  only  when  a 
claim  for  money  or  property  is  involved 
is  a  former  Government  employee  pro- 
hibited from  working  for  a  private  in- 
terest in  a  matter  for  which  he  once  had 
governmental  responsibility.  The  basic 
issue  of  integrity  is  the  same  if  the  mat- 
ter relates  to  Government  regulation 
rather  than  to  a  proF>€rty  or  money 
claim. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  special 
standards  for  skilled  individuals  whose 
primary  activity  is  in  private  profes- 
sional or  business  life,  but  whose  skills 
are  u.'ied  by  the  Government  on  a  part- 
time  or  advisory  basis.  By  permitting 
such  individuals  to  carry  on  private  busi- 
ness, even  business  with  the  Government, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  direct  conflict  be- 
tween their  private  and  public  work, 
ethical  principles  are  maintained  and  a 
wide  range  of  abilities  are  made  avail- 
able to  Government. 

Fourth,  this  bill  adds  to  the  traditional 
criminal  sanctions  by  permitting  agency 
heads  to  adopt  implementing  regulation 
and  impose  disciplinary  measures.  Most 
of  the  existing  laws  are  criminal  statutes. 
As  such  they  have  been  strictly  construed 
and.  because  of  their  harshness,  infre- 
quently invoked.  By  granting  this  added 
flexibility  we  help  to  insure  more  effec- 
tive enforcement.  In  addition,  the  reg- 
ulations which  are  adopted  will  permit 
more  specific  adaptation  of  the  general 
prohibitions  tailored  to  the  activities  of 
particular  agencies. 

Fifth,  the  bill  deals  only  with  em- 
ployees involved  in  executive,  adminis- 
trative and  regulatory  functions.  It 
does  not  apply  to  either  the  judicial  or 
legislative  branch  of  Government  Exist- 
ing laws  relating  to  the  judiciary  are 
deemed  adequate.  The  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  laws  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  Members  of  Congress  and  con- 
gressional employees  should  be  left  to 
strictly  congressional  determination. 

Sixth,  the  proposed  bill  covers  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  employees. 
However,  the  District — essentially  a  mu- 
nicipal government — has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive problems.  I  will  submit  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  these  problems  in  the 
near  future. 

n.    EX    PARTE   CONTACTS    WITH    OfTICIALS   OF   IN- 
DEPENDENT   AGENCIES 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular  examples 
of  official  misconduct  have  involved  ex 
parte  communication — undisclosed,  in- 
formal contact  between  an  agency  ofH- 
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clal  and  a  party  interested  in  a  matter 
before  that  official.  Such  covert  in- 
fluence on  agency  action  often  does  basic 
injury  to  the  fairness  of  agency  proceed- 
ings, particularly  when  those  proceed- 
ings are  judicial  in  nature. 

This  problem  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex in  the  entire  field  of  Government 
regulation.  It  involves  the  elimination 
of  ex  parte  contacts  when  those  contacts 
are  unjust  to  other  parties,  while  pre- 
serving the  capacity  of  an  agency  to  avail 
itself  of  information  necessary  to  deci- 
sion. Much  of  the  difficulty  stems  from 
the  broad  range  of  agency  activities — 
ranging  from  judicial-type  adjudication 
to  wide-ranging  regulation  of  entire  in- 
dustries. This  is  a  problem  which  can 
best  be  resolved  in  the  context  of  the 
particular  responsibilities  and  activities 
of  each  agency. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  enact  legislation  requiring  each 
agency,  within  120  days,  to  promulgate 
a  code  of  behavior  governing  ex  parte 
contacts  within  the  agency  specifying 
the  particular  standard  to  be  applied  in 
each  type  of  agency  proceeding,  and  con- 
taining an  absolute  prohibition  against 
ex  parte  contact  in  all  proceedings  be- 
tween private  parties  in  which  law  or 
agency  regulation  requires  that  a  deci- 
sion be  made  solely  on  the  record  of  a 
formal  hearing.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  we  assure  fairness  in  quasi-judicial 
proceedings  between  private  parties. 
The  statute  should  make  clear  that  such 
codes  when  approved  by  Congress  will 
have  the  force  of  law.  and  be  subject  to 
appropriate  sanctions. 

in.    EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION 

There  are  several  problems  of  ethics  in 
Government  which  can  be  dealt  with 
directly  by  Presidential  order,  memoran- 
dum or  other  form  of  action. 

First,  I  intend  to  prohibit  gifts  to  gov- 
ernment personnel  whenever  <a)  the 
employee  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
gift  would  not  have  been  made  except 
for  his  official  position;  or  (b)  when- 
ever a  regular  Government  employee  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  donors  private 
interests  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
actions  of  the  employee  or  his  agency. 
When  it  is  impossible  or  inappropriate  to 
refuse  the  gift  it  will  be  turned  over  to  an 
appropriate  public  or  charitable  institu- 
tion. 

Such  an  order  will  embody  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  any  gift  which  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  designed  to  influence  offi- 
cial conduct  is  objectionable.  Govern- 
ment employees  are  constantly  bothered 
by  offers  of  favors  or  gratuities  and  have 
been  without  any  general  regulation  to 
guide  their  conduct.  This  order  will 
attempt  to  supply  such  guidelines,  while 
leaving  special  problems  including  prob- 
lems created  by  gifts  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, to  agency  regulation. 

Second.  I  intend  to  prohibit  Govern- 
ment employees  from  using  for  private 
gain  official  information  which  is  not 
available  to  the  public.  This  regulation 
will  be  drawn  with  due  regard  for  the 
public's  right  to  proper  access  to  public 
information.  A  Government  employee 
should  not  be  able  to  transform  official 
status  into  private  gain,  as  is  done,  for 
example,    if    a    Government    employee 


speculates  in  the  stock  market  on  the 
basis  of  advance  knowledge  of  official 
action. 

Third.  I  am  directing  that  no  Govern- 
ment employee  shall  use  the  authority  of 
his  p>osition  to  induce  another  to  provide 
him  with  anything  of  economic  value 
whenever  the  employee  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  other  person's  private 
interests  may  be  affected  by  the  actions 
of  the  employee  or  his  agency. 

This  regulation  is  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  subtler  forms  of  extortion;  where  an 
employee  acquiesces  in  the  gift  of  an 
economic  beneflt.  or  gives  a  delicate  in- 
dication of  receptivity.  The  criminal 
law  deals  with  outright  extortion.  Be- 
yond this  the  problem  is  too  elusive  for 
the  criminal  law  and  must  be  dealt  with 
by  administrative  regulation,  and  by  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  administrator. 

Fourth,  I  am  directing  that  no  Gov- 
ernment employee  should  engage  in  out- 
side emplojTnent  which  is  "incompatible  " 
with  his  Government  employment. 

The  outside  employment  of  Govern- 
ment employees  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  difficult  of  all  ethical  problems. 
It  is  clear  that  some  forms  of  employ- 
ment may  have  benefits  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  society  te.g  ,  teaching  in 
universities* ;  or  be  beneficial  to  the 
employee  and  not  inconsistent  with  his 
Government  work.  On  the  other  hand. 
some  types  of  outside  work  may  involve 
exploitation  of  official  position  or  be  in- 
compatible with  the  best  interests  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  employee  owes  his 
first  allegiance. 

Since  "incompatibility"  of  employment 
will  depend  on  many  varied  factors,  its 
definition  will  be  left  to  agency  and  de- 
partment regulation  and  case-by-case 
rulings. 

Fifth.  I  will  shortly  issue  an  Execu- 
tive order  regulating  in  more  detail  the 
conduct  of  those  officials  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  These  high- 
level  officials  owe  a  special  responsibility 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  employees 
of  their  departments  to  set  a  high  stand- 
ard of  ethical  and  moral  behavior. 
Therefore  the  Executive  order  (a)  pro- 
hibits outside  employment  or  activity  of 
any  sort  incompatible  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  official  responsibility;  (b) 
prohibits  outside  compensation  for  any 
activity  within  the  scoi^e  of  official  duty; 
(c»  prohibits  the  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion for  any  lecture,  article,  public  ap- 
pearance, and  so  forth,  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  department  or  based  on  offi- 
cial information  not  yet  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge. 

Sixth,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  law.  I  will  apply  Government-wide 
standards  to  the  continuance  of  prop- 
erty holdings  by  appointees  to  the  exec- 
utive branch.  The  law  prohibits  any 
conflict  of  the  public  and  private  in- 
terests of  employees  of  the  Government. 
The  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power 
of  confirmation,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
requiring  that  Presidential  appointees 
sell  their  property  holdings  in  cases 
where  retention  of  property  might  re- 
sult in  such  a  conflict  of  interest.  The 
problem  of  property  ownership  by  Ex- 
ecutive appointees  is  properly  a  matter 
of  continuing  congressional  concern, 
and  I  welcome  the  initiative  taken  by 


the  Jackson  Subcommittee  on  Conflict 
of  Interest.  At  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  an  obligation  to  in- 
sure that  its  appointees  live  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  behavior.  It  is  to 
carry  out  this  responsibihty  that  I  will 
apply  general  standards  governing  the 
ownership  of  property  by  Presidential 
appointees — standards  which  will  in- 
sure that  no  conflict  of  interest  can 
exist.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  regula- 
tions will  aid  the  Senate  in  the  uni- 
form exercise  of  its  own  responsibility. 

IV.    THE    ADMINISTRATION    0>     ETHICAL 
STANDARDS 

Criminal  statutes  and  Presidential 
orders,  no  matter  how  carefully  con- 
ceived or  meticulously  drafted,  cannot 
hope  to  deal  effectively  with  every 
problem  of  ethical  behavior  of  conflict 
of  interest.  Problems  arise  in  infinite 
variation.  They  often  involve  subtle 
and  difficult  judgments,  judgments 
which  are  not  suited  to  generalization 
or  Government-wide  application.  And 
even  the  best  of  statutes  or  regulations 
will  fail  of  their  purpose  if  they  are 
not  vigorously  and  wisely  administered. 

Therefore  I  am  instructing  each  Cabi- 
net member  and  agency  head  to  issue 
regulations  designed  to  maintain  high 
moral  and  ethical  standards  within  his 
own  department.  Those  regulations  will 
adapt  general  principles  to  the  particu- 
lar problems  and  activity  of  each 
agency.  To  aid  in  the  administration 
of  these  regulations  each  agency  will 
establish  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  on  ethical 
problems  as  they  arise. 

Although  such  agency  regulation  is 
es.sential,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  dissolve 
into  a  welter  of  conflicting  and  haphaz- 
ard rules  and  principles  throughout  the 
Government.  Regulation  of  ethical  con- 
duct must  be  coordinated  in  order  to 
insure  that  all  employees  are  held  to 
the  same  general  standards  of  conduct. 

Therefore  I  intend  to  designate,  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a  single 
officer  charged  with  responsibility  for 
coordinating  ethics  administration  and 
reporting  directly  to  the  President.  This 
officer  will: 

Prepare,  for  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, general  regulations  as  needed; 

Develop  methods  of  informing  Govern- 
ment personnel  about  ethical  standards; 

Conduct  studies  and  accumulate  ex- 
perience leading  to  more  effective  regu- 
lation of  ethical  conduct,  including  the 
formulation  of  rules  in  areas  which  are 
not  yet  regulated,  such  as  Goverrunent 
use  of  outside  advisers  and  the  contract- 
ing of  Government  services  to  private 
institutions  or  firms;  and 

Clear  and  coordinate  agency  regula- 
tions to  assure  consistent  executive 
policy. 

Such  an  officer  will  not  only  provide 
central  responsibility  for  coherent  reg- 
ulation, but  will  be  a  means  through 
which  the  influence  of  the  Presidency 
can  be  exerted  in  this  vital  field. 

v.    CONCLtTSlON 

Ultimately,  high  ethical  standards  can 
be  maintained  only  if  the  leaders  of  Gov- 
ernment provide  a  personal  example  of 
dedication  to  the  public  service — and  ex- 
ercise their  leadership  to  develop  in  all 
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Govomment  employees  an  incxeasing 
sensitivity  to  tbe  ethical  and  moral  con- 
ditions imposed  by  public  service.  Their 
own  eoiiduct  must  be  above  reprocich. 
And  they  must  go  beyond  the  imposition 
of  general  regulations  to  deal  with  indi- 
vidual problems  as  they  arise — offering 
informal  advice  and  personal  considera- 
tion. It  wiU  oXten  be  difBcult  to  assess 
the  propriety  of  particular  actions.  In 
such  subtle  cases  honest  disclosure  will 
often  be  the  surest  solution,  for  the  pub- 
lic will  understand  good  faith  efforts  to 
avoid  improper  use  of  public  office  when 
they  are  kept  informed. 

I  realize,  too,  that  perhaps  the  gravest 
responsibility  of  all  rests  upon  the  office 
of  President.  No  President  can  excuse 
or  pardon  the  slightest  deviation  from 
irreproachable  standards  of  behavior  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch.  For  his  firmness  and  deter- 
mination is  the  ultimate  source  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  And  there  is  no  consider- 
ation that  can  justify  the  undermining 
of  that  confidence. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  April  27,  1961. 


INVESTIGATE  AND  STUDt  S.AFETY 
OF  DESIGN  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
USED  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
im.ous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  state- 
ment rrade  by  me  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  in  favor  of  House 
Resolution  58,  to  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  investigate  and  study  safety  of  design 
of  motor  vehicles  used  in  interstate 
commerce,  April  27,  1961; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mit!;ee.  no  other  development  of  the  20th 
century  has  altered  our  hves  as  much  as 
the  60-odd-million  automobiles,  buses,  and 
trucks  in  use  throughout  the  United  States 
today. 

Frequently  one  sees  more  trafflc  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities  than  on  the  sidewalks. 
The  patterns  of  family  life  have  been  revo- 
lutionized by  the  motorcar.  Massive  sur- 
gery IS  being  performed  on  o\ir  larger  com- 
muaities  to  cure  the  congestion  caused  by 
the  automobile  and  to  save  these  areas  from 
snfTocatton. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  general  apathy  toward 
a  problem  that  is  becoming  worse,  day  by 
day.  The  automobile  is  a  vehicle  that  has 
brought  great  personal  and  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  American  people,  but  in  the  hands 
of  careless  people  it  has  killed  a  million 
persons  and  has  Injured  many  millions  of 
others  within  a  few  decades.  Unless  some- 
one we  know  is  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident,  or  it  takes  place  in  our  own  com- 
munity, most  of  us  are  curiously  indifferent 
to  the  mounting  total  of  deaths  and  In- 
juries caused  by  the  automobile. 

These  accidents  are  seldom  traced  to  me- 
chanical failures.  Human  carelessness  is 
the  root  ol  the  problem.  But,  In  order  to 
protect  negligent  drivers  and  their  innocent 
victims  from  this  slaughter,  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  the  manufacturers  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  style  and  beauty  and  excessive  horse- 
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power,  arid  more  attention  to  built-in  safety 
devices  for  the  protection  of  the  general 
pnb!tc. 

There  are  standards  provided  by  law  to 
make  certain  that  tttm  B&antifactiirerB  of 
ships  and  trains  and  planes  meet  strict  con- 
struction requirements  to  guarantee  maxi- 
muna  safety,  and  to  protect  "those  aboaxd" 
in  the  event  of  an  accident.  With  the  auto- 
mobile mannfacturer.  ho'wever.  we  learc  It 
largely  to  his  ^idgment  and  discretion. 

In  the  highly  competitive  market  of  auto- 
mobile production,  it  Is  understandable  but 
not  excusable,  that  no  manufacturer  will 
price  himself  out  of  business  Ju«t  to  pro- 
vide safety  devices  In  the  construction  of  his 
cars  and  as  a  matter  of  conscientious  con- 
cern for  the  public  when  his  competitors 
fail  to  go  along  with  him 

Tests  have  been  made  proving  that  certain 
changes  in  design  and  construction  will  sub- 
stantiaUy  reduce  deaths  and  injuries  caused 
by  collisions  and  loss  of  control. 

But  until  we  have  Federal  laws  that  will 
require  all  manufacturers  to  incorporate 
such  practical  safety  devices  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  motor  vehicles,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  will  suffer  crip- 
pling Injuries  or  death,  due  in  part,  to  the 
negligence  of  their  own  Government. 

In  order  to  measure  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities regarding  this  problem.  I  earnestly 
request  approval  of  House  Resolution  58:  "To 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
F^^relgn  Commerce  to  Investigate  and  study 
safety  of  design  of  motor  vehicles  used  In 
Interstate  commerce  " 


INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  OF 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT AGAINST  PERSONS  40  OR 
MORE  YEARS  OP  AGE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  a 
statement  made  by  me  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  on  House  Resolution 
57,  "To  provide  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  shall  conduct  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  discrimination 
in  employment  against  persons  forty  or 
more  years  of  age,"  April  27,  1961: 

Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  there  Is  an  Invisible  barrier  to 
the  reemployment  of  workers  over  40  years 
of  age.  Employers,  In  taking  on  new  help, 
are  very  careful  to  avoid  any  sign  that  they 
are  in  fact,  discriminating  against  appli- 
cants because  of  age.  But,  dtning  the  Inter- 
view,  when  the  time  comes  to  ask  the  casual 
question,  "How  old  are  you?"  the  older  job 
seeker  experiences  a  sinking  sensation  be- 
fore he  answers.  The  personnel  officer  is 
polite  wtken,  at  the  end  of  the  interview,  he 
says:  "Sorry,  but  we  have  no  opening  for  a 
man  of  your  abUlty  and  experience.  How- 
ever, we  shall  place  your  application  on  file." 

The  Inactive  file. 

In  all  searching  discussion  of  hard-cofe 
unenriployment.  Its  causes  and  Its  fxjssible 
renvedies,  there  Is  little  mention  made  of 
this  well-concealed  discrimination  against 
the  older  man  who  Is  seeking  a  job. 

That  jobs  In  general  have  been  gradually 
shrinking  In  established  industries.  In  spite 
of  our  growing  population,  and  in  spite  of 
the  job  opportunities  created  by  the  new 
manufacturing  and  service  Industries,  Is  a 
fact  that  Is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  our  na- 
tional consciousness. 
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This  4s  due  to  automation,  or  the  replace- 
ment of  workers  by  automatic  labor-saving 
machinery 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  made  by  Con- 
KressznAD  UaiAJksa.  at  Penns;.  ivania.  at  the 
request  of  Congressman  Powklx.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Sduaatujo  and  Labor, 
and  inserted  In  the  CoNcaxsaioNAi.  Ricoao  on 
April  13.  1961.  the  following  displacement  of 
workers  as  a  result  of  automation  was  dis- 
closed, among  marry  other  examples  In  that 
report. 

Textiles:  One  man  who  used  to  operate  4 
looms,  today  operates  30  looms.  Between 
1947  69.  production  jobs  decreased  38 
percent;  production  output  Increased  5  per- 
cent; productivity  per  man-hour  Increased 
almost  70  percent.  (Between  1946  and  1957, 
717  textile  mills  In  this  country  were  liqui- 
dated, and  325.000  people  lost  their  Jobs.  I 
know,  from  direct  observation  of  this  de- 
cUne,  that  many  of  the  displaced  textile 
vorkers  who  were  40  years  of  age  and  older. 
were  never  able  to  find  jobs  in  other 
industries  ) 

Between  1956  60.  sales  of  General 
Electric  increased  by  9359.5  million,  but 
40,000  workers  lost  their  Jobs. 

In  the  steel  Industry,  250.000  workers  to- 
day are  doing  the  work  of  500.000  who  were 
employed   13  years  ago. 

Four  hundred  thousand  coal  miners  of  10 
3rears  a«:o  have  been  replaced  by  m;u:hinery. 
and  the  remaining  300.000  miners  work  part 
time. 

In  a  Ford  plant  at  Cleveland,  1  unit  ck>es 
more  than  500  dlflerent  operations.  Within 
I  hour  It  turns  out  100  engine  blocks. 

Between  1955  60.  telephone  business  In- 
creased 25  percent,  but  employment  of  com- 
munication workers  decreased  by  33.000  Jobs. 

The  US  Department  of  Lat>or.  in  Its  re- 
port; "Manpower — Challenge  of  the  19<$0'8," 
reaches  that  section  dealing  with  the  place 
of  older  workers  In  otu-  economy,  and  con- 
dude's  that  the  facts  point  to  "the  need  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  age." 

This  is  particularly  true  when  a  plant 
where  a  man  has  worked  for  a  number  of 
years  g.>c3  out  of  business  To  get  a  Job 
in  another  industry,  he  needs  retraining 
but  there  are  few  facilities  for  this,  and  in- 
dustry does  not  wish  to  take  on  this  re- 
sponsibility Furthermore.  Industry  has  a 
bias  against  hiring  the  older  worker,  be- 
cause of  company  pension  and  Insurance 
compiles  tiorvs . 

I  claim  that  this  is  a  self-defeating  policy 
on  the  part  of  employers  wlio  do  discrimi- 
nate, because  they  deny  to  their  enterpu-lses 
the  greater  skill,  experience,  and  reliability 
of  the  okler  worker  who  applies  for  a  Job 

We  have  only  to  look  about  the  world  to 
see  that  soclai  and  economic  justice  are 
goals  In  the  organization  of  human  society 
that  cannot  be  neglected. 

Employers  are  too  cautious  to  say:  "Our 
only  purpose  is  to  make  a  good  product, 
or  provide  a  satisfactory  service  and  to  make 
a  profit,  and  It  Is  not  our  responsibility  to 
give  equal  consideration  to  the  hiring  of 
a];>pllcants  over  40." 

But  If  there  Is  such  hidden  discrimination 
which  bars  older  workers  from  employment. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  the  responsibUity  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  the  extent  and  the 
effect  of  these  practices  as  a  basis  for  cor- 
rective legislation. 

I  appear  In  support  of  Hotise  Resolution 
57,  to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  and  employment  op- 
portunities against  persons  40  or  more  years 
of  age. 

We  are  faced  with  an  Insidious  practice 
that  will  exclude  more  and  more  people 
from  the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  se- 
cure   self-supporting     employment    in     the 
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prime  of  their  working  years — imless  we 
get  at  the  facts  that  will  enable  us  to  elimi- 
nate or  mitigate  the  effects  of  Job  discrimi- 
nation at  40. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  in- 
come from  stock  or  stock  options  issued 
or  granted  in  whole  or  in  part  for  serv- 
ices rendered  should  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income. 

Under  the  present  law,  top  executives 
of  many  corporations  in  America  are 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  reduced  taxa- 
tion because  the  greater  part  of  their 
income  from  employment  can  be  treated 
as  a  capital  gain  instead  of  ordinary 
income.  Through  this  device  they  are 
able  to  reap  a  special  advantage  in  sub- 
stantial tax  free  income.  This  device 
gives  this  privileged  group  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayers.  It  should  be  promptly  put 
to  a  stop. 

INVESTIGATIONS     OF     TITLE     I 
HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr  Wal- 
ter • .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ryan]  is  recognize<l  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  I'evise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  i)ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  10  years  the  title  I  housing  program 
has  often  betrayed  the  very  purposes  for 
which   it  was  estf.blished. 

Instead  of  buildinR  housing  for  low- 
and  middle-incom?  families,  the  billion- 
dollar  title  I  propr;im  has  often  become  a 
Government -sp>on.'ored  means  to  a  "fast 
buck"  for  windfiillers,  chiselers,  and 
profiteers.  And  all  too  often  over  the 
last  decade  title  I  has,  in  fact,  hindered 
rather  than  helped  the  American  citizens 
who  are  so  desi>erately  in  need  of  decent 
low-  and  middle-ir  come  housing  in  our 
urban  centers. 

It  is  perhaps  the  saddest  of  all  com- 
mentaries that  in  New  York  City  terms 
such  as  "urban  renewal"  and  "urban  re- 
development" have  become  terms  of  dis- 
repute, and  communities  throughout  the 
city  fear  the  hour  when  title  I  planners 
cast  an  eye  their   way. 

After  a  decade  of  betrayal,  it  is  time 
Congress  find  out  flrst  why  title  I  has 
served  profits — not  F>eople — and  second, 
whether  the  title  I  program  can,  in  fact, 
meet  the  needs  of  our  great  but  aging 
cities.  This  investi?ation  must  look  to- 
ward remedial  legislation. 

Although  investigiitions  have  been  sug- 
gested for  years,  and  some  specific  proj- 
ects   have    even    l)een    examined,    no 


complete  investigation  has  ever  been 
seriously  undertaken.  Such  an  investi- 
gation is  long  overdue. 

Therefore,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  New  York  City,  I  am  taking  the 
step  of  introducing  the  first,  as  far  as  I 
know.  House  resolution  calling  for  a  full, 
open,  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
title  I  situation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  text  of  my  resolution  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  operation  of 
the  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram In  New  York  City  and  the  other 
major  cities  of  the  United  States 
Resoh^ed.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee. Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  operation  of  th«  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  program  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  In  the 
major  cities  of  the  United  Stales.  Such 
Investigation  and  study  shall  embody  a  de- 
tailed analysis  and  evaluation  of  tho  prob- 
lems faced  by  such  program  In  the  various 
cities,  the  extent  to  which  the  benefits  con- 
templated by  the  program  are  actually  be- 
ing achieved,  and  the  best  methods  by  which 
such  problems  can  be  overcome  and  such 
benefits  realized;  and  shall  Include  consid- 
eration of  the  effect  of  the  program  upon 
small  business  enterprises  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  enterprises  are  being  adequately 
compensated  under  the  program  for  expenses 
and  losses  (including  loss  of  goodwill)  re- 
sulting from  their  displacement  and  reloca- 
tion. In  the  conduct  of  such  investigation 
and  study  the  committee  shall  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  program 
Is  being  carried  out  In  New  York  City,  the 
special  problems  which  It  faces  there,  and 
the  causes  and  cures  of  the  abuses  (such  as 
the  construction  of  luxury  dwellings  In- 
stead of  low-  and  middle-income  housing 
in  the  redevelopment  of  cleared  areas,  the 
failure  of  the  local  authorities  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  relocation  of  dis- 
placed families,  and  the  failure  of  such 
authorities  to  complete  the  clearing  of  such 
areas  before  placing  the  land  in  the  hands 
of  redevelopers )  which  are  occurring  In  the 
operation  of  such  program  In  that  city. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  sut>commlttee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof  whether  the  House  Is 
In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary;  except  that  nelthtr  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  ob*alned 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
gress the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendf.tlons 
for  legislative  and  other  action  as  It  deems 
advisable.  Any  such  report  which  Is  made 
when  the  House  Is  not  In  session  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

More  than  a  decade  has  passed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 


1949.  Yet  today  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  cities  is  the  lack  of  de- 
cent safe  living  accommodations  for  low- 
and  middle-income  families.  This  is 
perhaps  the  major  problem  facing  the 
city  of  New  York.  Testimony  before  the 
Congress  by  mayors,  legislators,  and 
others  representing  many  States  and 
cities  reveals  a  similar  urban  housing 
problem  across  the  Nation. 

In  general,  we  have  public  housing  for 
low-income  groups.  We  have  luxury 
housing  for  high-income  groups,  built 
by  private  developers  both  with  and 
without  title  I.  But  we  have  nothing 
in  between  for  the  middle-income  citi- 
zen, the  average,  urban  dweller. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
heterogeneous  neighborhoods  which  are 
the  essence  of  vital,  prosperous  cities, 
immediate  action  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide true  middle-income  housing. 

As  proposed  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  title  I  urban  renewal  programs 
are  supposed  to  provide  decent,  safe, 
standard  housing  in  a  suitable  living 
environment,  for  every  American  family. 

The  act  set  forth  this  congressional 
declaration  of  national  houoing  policy: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  health  and  living  standards  of  its 
people  require  housing  production  und.  re- 
lated community  development  suflBcient  to 
remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  Inade- 
quate housing  through  the  clearance  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas,  and  the  realiza- 
tion as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,  thus 
contributing  to  the  development  and  rede- 
velopment of  communities  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  growth,  wealth,  and  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther declares  that  such  production  Is 
necessary  to  enable  the  housing  Industry  to 
make  Its  full  contribution  toward  an  econ- 
omy of  maximum  employment,  production 
and  purchasing  power. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  bill  the  then 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator, Raymond  M.  Foley,  testified: 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
eliminating  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
making  tho  land  therein  available  for  re- 
development cannot  be  separated  from  the 
necessity  for  providing  the  housing  neces- 
sary for  the  families  now  living  in  the  slums. 
Any  slum  clearance  program  which  falls  to 
assure  adequate  rehousing  for  these  families 
will  be  merely  aggravating  their  problems 
and  forcing  them  into  even  worse  conditions. 
Such  a  shortsighted  policy  would  Impose 
unusual  hardship  on  families  of  minority 
races  who  comprise  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  slum  p>opulatlon  and  for  whom  the 
problems  of  relocation  are  particularly 
difficult.' 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  states: 

Your  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  primary  Justification  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose  Is  the  Improvement 
of  housing  conditions  for  urban  families. 
(H.  Rept  No   590,  81st  Cong.,  p.  16). 


>  U.S.  Congress.  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  April-May  1949. 
(81st  Cong.,  1st  sess  ) ,  Washington.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1949,  p.  46. 
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The  assistance  provided  localities 
through  land  cost  writedown  was  de- 
signed to  provide  a  variety  of  housing, 
particularly  for  moderate- income  and 
low-income  families.  It  was  not  in- 
tended for  upper-income  groups  nor  was 
it  intended  exclusively  for  low-income 
families  The  Housing  Act  of  1937  and 
title  n  of  the  act  of  1949  sought  to  pro- 
vide hous'ng  for  low-income  families. 

Title  I  was  intended  to  provide  a  means 
to  combine  the  efforts  of  private  indus- 
try and  public  housing  authorities  to 
redevelop  slum  areas  and  blighted  city 
neighborhoods.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  to  provide  suitable  living  accom- 
modations for  all  American  families  who 
could  not  afford  luxury  housing. 

As  originally  conceived,  title  I  projects 
in  New  York  City  were  supposed  to 
develop  predominantly  middle-income 
housing. 

This  has  not  been  true  in  practice. 

Rental  projects  subsidized  by  title  I 
writedown  in  land  costs  are  renting  any- 
where from  $40  to  $246  per  room  per 
month.  In  New  York  City  the  mean  rent 
per  room  for  11  title  I  projects  is  S44.77. 
Such  rentals  can  hardly  accommodate 
middle-income  families.  According  to 
an  exhaustive  New  York  State  study, 
middle- income  rentals  should  range 
from  about  $17  to  $29  per  room  per 
month,  not  from  S40  to  nearly  $250. 

Obviously,  when  title  I  is  used  for  such 
luxury  housing,  accommodating  the  dis- 
placed, low -income  site  tenants  is  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question.  Instead,  they 
are  all  too  often  driven  to  worse  slums. 

In  the  northern  section  of  the  20th 
Congressional  Ehstrict.  we  have  a  title  I 
project  which  is  not  yet  completed  after 
10  years.  It  is  now  known  as  Park  West 
Village.  Originally  it  was  called  Man- 
hattantown.  The  operation  of  this 
project  was  so  improper  that  it  became 
known  as  the  Manhattantown  scandal. 

The  Manhattantown  scandal  shocked 
New  York  City.  For  years  thousands  of 
site  tenants  lived  in  untold  misery  while 
the  sponsors  milked  the  property  with- 
out even  starting  to  build.  Finally,  after 
repeated  newspaper  exposures  and  a  re- 
port by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  city  forced  out  the 
original  sponsors  and  turned  the  project 
over  to  Webb  &  Knapp  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf 

Instead  of  building  middle-income 
housing  Webb  k  Knapp  produced  luxury 
housing.  Today  rents  are  S49  per  room 
and  up. 

The  onginal  sponsors,  who  had  al- 
ready cleared  S600.000  were  awarded 
with  a  half-million  dollars  a  year  on  the 
Webb  &  Knapp  profits. 

Alter  the  Wall  Street  Journal  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Zeckendorf,  it  reported  that 
he  "also  predicts  profits  of  SI. 5  million  a 
year  from  the  2.522  apartments  plus 
shopping  center  Park  West  Village,  on 
New  York's  upper  West  Side,  just  off 
Central  Park,  after  the  project  is  com- 
pleted in  1960." 

"That  IS  equal  to  all  the  cash  we  put 
in  it."  said  Mr.  Zeckendorf. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Washington  Square 
Village  development  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. This  title  I  project  cost  the  city 
and  the  Federal  Government  $15  million 


in  subsidies.  Apartments  rent  for  up  to 
$246  per  room  per  month,  and  pent- 
houses for  $6,000  each  per  year. 

In  a  press  release,  the  sponsors  adver- 
tised that  their  slum  clearance  project 
had  facilities  "to  separate  the  Rolls- 
Royces  from  the  Cadillacs." 

Title  I  apparently  is  not  helping  to 
achieve  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  setting  up  the  program — a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American  family. 
Wc  must  find  out  why. 

Congress  must  determine  what  per- 
centage of  low-  and  middle-income  site 
tenant  families  actually  have  benefited 
from  title  I — and  what  percentage,  de- 
spite their  theoretical  priority  on  ac- 
commodations they  cannot  possibly  af- 
ford, have  been  driven  to  worse  slums. 

Congress  must  determine  if  title  I 
moneys  are,  and  should  continue  to  be, 
spent  on  luxury  hobsing  like  Washing- 
ton Square  Village  and  the  contemplated 
Cadman  Plaza  with  its  small  rooms  and 
high  rents,  a  project  that  can  be  built 
without  Federal  subsidies. 

Now  I  turn  to  another  area  of  abuse 
which  has  never  been  adequately  ex- 
plained: the  .selection  and  qualification 
of  title  I  project  sponsors. 

Time  and  again  in  New  York  City  un- 
qualified sponsors  of  questionable  back- 
ground and  experience  have  been  se- 
lected to  develop  vast  title  I  projects. 

In  the  past,  slum  landlords,  wind- 
fallers,  influence  boys,  and  chiselers  in- 
fested the  program.  Again  only  re- 
peated public  disclosures  made  the  city 
act  in  1960  to  abolish  the  mayor's  slum 
clearance  committee,  which  had  admin- 
istered the  program. 

When  billions  of  dollars  in  public  sub- 
sidies are  spent,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  how  the  di.scredited  sponsors 
were  selected,  who  was  respon.«:ible  for 
their  selection,  and  if  they  are  now  spon- 
soring or  in  a  position  t(>sp>onsor  future 
projects. 

To  admit  that  an  a.ss<>ciate  of  gang- 
sters was  selected  as  a  title  I  sponsor, 
and  then  not  explain  who  was  respon- 
.«rible  for  this  selection,  does  not  answer 
the  question. 

To  admit  that  a  notorlo'is  slum  land- 
lord was  selected  to  sp>on,sor  a  title  I 
project,  and  then  drop  him  after  he  is 
exposed  by  alert  newspapers  and  citi- 
zens, does  not  answer  the  question. 

We  should  know  how  and  why  wind- 
fallers.  unqualified  people  with  political 
infTucnce,  and  incompetents  have  made 
fortunes  from  human  misery  on  slum 
clearance  sites  In  New  York  City.  Only 
after  getting  such  information,  can  we 
find  ways  to  make  certain  such  things 
will  not  hapjp^n  again. 

Probably  the  most  critical  phase  of  re- 
development is  relocation.  If  urban 
renewal  is  to  provicje  decent  living  ac- 
commodations for  people  living  in  sub- 
standard or  slum  housing,  then  reloca- 
tion is  a  most  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Relocation  practices  and  policies 
impinge  directly  on  the  people — both 
residential  and  commercial  tenants — 
affected  by  slum  clearance  programs. 

The  importance  of  relocation  was  rec- 
ognized in  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency report  which  recommended  the 
provisions  which  were  incorporated   in 


the  statute  (42  U3.C.A.  1455(c>).    The 
committee  report  stated: 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  clearly  recog- 
nizes that  the  clearance  of  slums  and  the 
provision  of  cl«^cent  housing  for  families  who 
live  In  them  are  Inseparable.  Any  slum 
clearance  which  falls  to  assure  adequate 
housing  for  the  families  who  presently  live 
In  slums  would  be  merely  forcing  them  Into 
worse  conditions.  This  applies  with  par- 
ticular force  to  famUles  of  minority  races 
for  whom  tlie  problems  of  relocation  are 
pnrtlcvil.irlv  dlfUcult. 

Ttie  slum  clearance  program,  therefore,  is 
set  in  the  context  of  a  bill  which  has  as  one 
of  Its  major  purposes  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  families.  There  are,  In 
addition,  three  specific  safeguards,  nrst.  the 
extension  of  Federal  financial  aid  to  a  local 
public  agency  for  slum  clearance  Is  pro- 
hibited unless  a  feasible  method  Is  provided 
for  the  temporary  relocation  of  families  dls- 
pluced  from  project  areas  and  unless  per- 
manent housing  has  been  or  Is  being  pro- 
vided for  them  either  In  the  project  areas 
or  elsewhere  The  jjermanent  hou8ln«»  must 
consist  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings which  are  located  In  areas  not  feneruUy 
less  desirable  In  regard  to  public  aiKl  cooi- 
merclal  facilities  and  which  are  available 
at  rents  and  prices  within  the  financial 
means  of  dlf placed  families  (Ibid  .  p.  16) . 

Relocation  procedure  is  different  in 
New  York  City  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. In  New  York  City  the  sponsor  of 
the  project  has  the  responsibility  for 
relocation  and  demolition.  Usually  in 
other  cities  the  sponsor  doei.  not  take 
possession  until  after  the  tenants  are 
moved  and  the  btiildings  demolished. 
The  municipality  has  the  responsibility 
for  relocation. 

The  result  of  leaving  relocation  to  pri- 
vate sFXJusors  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
and  scores  of  site  tenants  have  suffered 
needlessly.  People  have  been  forced  into 
worse  housing  conditions.  The  uprooted 
have  wandered  like  nomads  from  neigh- 
borhood to  neighborhood,  one  step  ahead 
of  the  bulldozer. 

In  the  context  of  citywide  housing 
needs  and  rehabilitation  plans,  there 
should  be  a  relocation  plan  which  fit« 
the  needs  of  the  project  area  and  pro- 
vides proper  housing  accommodations 
for  all  residents  at  rents  they  can  afford. 
Furthermore,  the  emphasis  of  urban  re- 
newal plans  should  be  on  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  with  a  minimum  of 
demolition  so  that  there  will  be  no  more 
ma.ss  relocation 

Congress  must  determine  if  relocation 
procedures  have  been  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  law,  and  what  should  be  done  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  so  carried  out 
in  the  futirre. 

This  brings  me  to  another  pwint:  For 
some  unknown  reason,  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  not  re- 
leased its  statistical  data  on  relocation 
numbers  and  procedures  since  its  report 
for  the  period  ending  December  1957 — 
more  than  3  years  ago.  These  data 
should  be  published — it  is  information 
which  should  be  available  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Congress  which  is  responsible 
for  the  program.  The  reason  for  the 
veil  of  secrecy  surrounding  this  lack  of 
disclosure  should  be  investigated.  It 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  picture  has 
not  changed  appreciably  since  the  pe- 
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riod  ending  Decemter  1957.  Let  me  cite 
the  situation  .'n  tlic  United  States  as 
reported  at  that  time: 

First.  Thrre  were  138.171  families  in- 
volved in  the  relocation  program. 

Second.  Eighty  thousand  of  these  fam- 
ilies were  ehgible  for  public  housing. 
This  gives  you  a  picture  of  the  volume 
of  families  requiring  low -cost  relocation 
housinrr. 

Third.  One  hundred  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  units  were 
proposed  in  the  red'?velopment  programs 
as  of  that  period.  But  most  of  the  fami- 
lies were  not  eligible  to  relocate  back  into 
the  areas  from  which  they  were  dis- 
placed. Why?  Because  most  of  the 
housing  supply  would  be  too  expensive 
for  them  to  afford. 

This  was  the  picture  as  we  entered 
1958  At  this  time,  some  894  urban  re- 
newal projects  have  been  inaugurated, 
involving  di.'^placements  for  several 
thousand  families. 

We  must  find  out  what,  if  anything, 
urban  renewal  has  done  for  the  thou- 
sands of  families  displaced,  whether  they 
are  housed  in  decent,  safe,  sanitary 
housing,  or  whether  they  have  been 
forced  to  overcrowd  other  areas,  thus 
unwillingly  promoting  rather  than  alle- 
viating urban  blighr,. 

Another  failure  of  the  title  I  program 
has  been  the  practice  of  building  projects 
in  a  patchwork  pattern  without  overall 
planning. 

Although  the  law  requires  a  finding 
before  approval  th&t  a  proposed  project 
"conforms  to  the  master  plan."  the  truth 
is  that  in  New  York  City  there  is  no 
master  plan.  The  result  has  been  a 
patchwork  pattern  of  urban  renewal. 
The  effect  of  one  project  is  often  the 
deterioration  of  an  adjacent  neighbor- 
hood caused  by  tie  influx  and  over- 
crowding of  persons  displaced  by  the 
project. 

The  function  of  urban  planning 
should  be  removed  from  private  spon- 
sors whose  principal  concern  is  in 
maximizing  profits.  In  the  past  spon- 
sors have  decided  where  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  build  a  subsidized  proj- 
ect and  then  proceeded  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  various  city  agencies. 

Comprehensive  ma.ster  plans  are  nec- 
essary, and  they  sliould  be  ba.sed  on  an 
evaluation  of  citjwide  housing  needs 
after  consultation  with  residents  of  the 
communities  affected.  Where  real  mas- 
ter plans  do  not  exist,  the  Housing  ajid 
Home  Finance  Agency  should  no  longer 
indulge  in  the  fiction  that  they  do. 

Congress  must  determine  if  title  I 
projects  have  been  proposed  for  areas 
most  in  need  of  urban  renewal  and  if 
cities  actually  have  master  plans,  and  if 
not,   why  not. 

Beyond  investigating  the  failures  in 
administering  the  program — high  cost 
housing,  incompetent  sponsorship,  im- 
proF>er  relocation  procedures,  inade- 
quate city  planning — Congress  should 
study  whether  the  title  I  program  is 
designed  to  meet  the  need. 

New  York  City  provides  a  graphic  ex- 
ample of  how  title  I  has  failed  to  elimi- 
nate slums  and  provide  the  necessary 
housing. 

New  York's  housing  shortage  is  today 
conservatively  estimated  at  more  than 


400.000  units:  the  same  shortage  as  was 
shown  by  the  1950  census.  There  is 
general  agreement  among  officials  of  the 
city  that  an  annual  construction  rate  of 
45.000  to  50,000  in  new  accommodations 
is  needed.  Yet,  an  average  of  only 
20,000  to  26.000  units,  including  title  I 
units,  have  been  constructed  each  year. 

Between  1949  and  1959,  a  total  of 
330.000  dwelling  units  were  completed  in 
the  city.  Between  1954  and  1959,  about 
135,000  of  these  units  were  constructed, 
but  only  20  percent — most  of  this  in  pub- 
lic housing — could  be  considered  low-  or 
middle-income  housing.  Demolitions  are 
largely  low-rent;  but.  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  new  housing,  with  th:  exception 
of  public  housing,  is  in  the  luxury-  class. 
Most  of  the  new  urban  renewal  housing 
in  New  York  City  rents  for  $50  a  room  or 
more.  Private  capital  is  not  building 
housing  for  people  who  need  it. 

In  April  1958.  the  New  York  City 
Planning  Commission  conducte<l  an 
analysis  of  new  rental  projects,  including 
title  I.  in  the  inventory  as  of  that  date. 
The  analysis  revealed  that  the  :rcntal 
range  of  the.<^e  new  projects  was  ■S75  to 
S325  per  month  for  units  generally  too 
small  for  family  occupancy.  In  all  of 
the  Now  York  boroughs  monthly  rents 
for  new  rental  units  ranged  between  $75 
to  $175  per  month.  Only  16  percent  of 
the  new  private  dwelling  units  completed 
in  Manhattan  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
were  available  at  rents  below  S125  a 
month,  and  only  12  percent  were  avail- 
able in  this  price  range  in  the  remaining 
boroughs  of  the  city.  This  does  not  pro- 
vide housing  for  low-income  and  middle- 
income  families. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  varia- 
tion of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
low-  and  middle-income  housing.  This 
is  understandable,  in  view  of  the  diver- 
sification of  costs  and  living  standards 
from  city  to  city,  and  section  to  section. 
Nevertheless,  within  each  particular  area 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
low-cost  housing  and  luxury-type  hous- 
ing. There  is  a  group  of  families  in 
every  community  whose  incomes  are  too 
high  for  public  housing,  but  not  high 
enough  for  the  high-priced  accom-'Tioda- 
tioos  which  private  developers  find  it 
most  profitable  to  build. 

After  an  exhaustive  study,  thii  New 
York  State  Task  Force  on  Middle  Income 
Housing  concluded  that  middle-iacome 
housing  constitutes  the  housing  with 
rentals  or  cooperative  housing  enlarges 
that  are  above  the  cost  of  public  hous- 
ing but  below  that  offered  by  private 
enterprise  with  no  Government  help. 

More  specifically,  the  task  force  found, 
it  is  rental  housing  with  rentals  ranging 
from  $17  to  $29  a  month  per  rental  room, 
or  coor>eratives  with  a  $300  to  $850  sales 
price  per  room  and  the  same  $17  to  $29 
per  month  room  rental  carrying  charge.^. 

The  task  force  further  concluded  that 
unaided  private  enterprise,  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  capable  developers  and 
builders,  cannot  be  built  at  the  present 
at  a  rental  rate  of  less  than  $30  to  $40 
per  rental  month  per  room,  depx-nding 
upKDn  the  type  of  construction  and  cen- 
tral location. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  Ne^'  York 
City,  with  the  high  cost  of  construction 


and  financing,  urban  renewal  private 
housing  at  rents  ranging  up  to  $325  per 
month  is  primarily  for  upper -income 
faxnilies  and  does  not  house  tiiose  most 
in  need. 

Congress  must  determine  if  the  title 
I  program  has  added  to  the  total  num- 
l)er  of  housing  units  available.  Has  the 
supply  of  housing  increased  in  our  cities? 
Are  more  people  being  housed  or  fewer? 
Is  title  I  helping  to  solve,  or  make  worse, 
the  whole  housing  situation  ? 

If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  to  p&y  the  costs  of  renewing  and  re- 
vitalizing the  Nation's  urban  centers, 
then  the  majority  of  the  citizens  should 
reap  the  benefits — not  a  minority  of 
high -income  families  and  investors  and 
dcvelor>ers. 

Some  of  the  most  vocal  antagonists  of 
Government  aid  to  housing  in  the  form 
of  low-rent  public  housing  are  the  very 
ones  who  benefit  from  the  aid  which 
makes  urban  renewal  possible.  And  tliey 
are  largely  responsible  for  a  valid  criti- 
cism of  urban  renewal  programs — that 
redeveloped  areas  hous(;  the  very  poor  in 
pubhc  housing  and  the  very  rich  in  lux- 
ury apartments. 

For  more  than  a  decade  title  I,  tax 
funds,  the  condemnation  powers  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  have 
too  often  served  not  i>eople,  not  the  poor, 
not  the  needy — but  those  who  keep 
Cadillacs  and  those  who  need  special 
space  for  their  Rolls  Royce  automobiles; 
and  they  have  too  often  served  not  to 
increase  the  amount  of  housing  avail- 
able but  to  yield  million-doUar-a-year 
profits. 

Whether  or  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
agrees  with  the  concept  of  Government 
aid  to  make  available  more  private  hous- 
ing in  the  low-  and  mid  die -income 
ranges,  every  thinking  Member  of  this 
body  must  realize  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  abandon  the  cities  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  We  must  make  the  cities — the 
nerve  centers  of  our  progress  and  our 
life  as  a  nation — desirable  places  in 
which  to  live.  work,  and  play.  We  can- 
not do  so  if  we  do  not  redevelop  our 
worn-out  neighborhoods  to  accommo- 
date a  cross  section  of  the  population. 

This  urban  renewal  can  do:  this  is 
what  urban  renewal  was  intended  to  do; 
this  is  what  the  federally  supported  pro- 
gram must  do.  This  is  what  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  must  see  is 
done. 


FURTHER  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Further  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ESCAPE  CLAUSE  OF  THE  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  LMr.  Bailey], 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
weeks  ago  the  administration  of  the  es- 
cape clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  came  under  strong  criticism  in  this 
House.      Some    15    Members    expressed 
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themselves  as  dissatisfied  with  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  principally  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  escape  clause  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1951. 

Last  week  about  70  Members  called  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  textile  and 
other  industries  in  the  face  of  relentless 
low-cost  import  competition.  The  escape 
clause  has  failed  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  many  industries  that  have  come 
under  heavy  pressure  from  imports. 

Little  wonder  that  the  tide  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  trade  agreements  program  is 
rising.  The  continuing  failure  of  the 
remedy  to  provide  relief,  such  as  has 
been  promised  many  times,  will  turn  this 
tide  of  opposition  into  a  torrent  that 
may  sweep  the  whole  program  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  treatment  of  the  es- 
cape clause  by  its  administrators  com- 
pletely escapes  my  understanding  The 
purpose  of  the  clause  is  certainly  clear 
and  simple  enough.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  of  providing  added 
protection  by  way  of  a  tariff  increase 
or  an  import  quota  if  an  industry  or  a 
segment  of  it  is  seriously  mjured  or 
threatened  by  increased  imports  result- 
ing in  part  from  a  previous  tariff  reduc- 
tion. This  simply  means  that  a  mis- 
take was  made  when  the  tariff  was  cut, 
either  by  cutting  it  at  all  or  by  cutting 
too  deeply;  or  that  developments  un- 
foreseen at  the  time  led  to  heavier  im- 
ports than  anticipated:  and  that  to 
correct  such  error  or  effects  of  the  un- 
foreseen developments,  relief  should  be 
extended  to  domestic  producers  suffering 
from  the  increased  imports. 

This  relief  could  take  the  form  of 
withdrawing  the  concession  so  that  the 
previous  duty  would  be  restored:  or  mod- 
ifying the  concession  by  restoring  a  part 
of  the  duty  cut.  The  relief  could  also 
take  the  form  of  an  import  quota,  or  a 
tariff  quota,  under  which  a  higher  rate 
would  apply  to  all  imports  in  excess  of 
a  stated  quantity. 

The  whole  question  revolves  around 
the  fact  of  serious  injury  or  threat  of 
such  mjury.  The  remedy  for  such  in- 
jury or  threat,  will  then  be  a  question 
of  what  it  would  take  to  bring  relief. 

The  law  lays  down  certain  criteria  to 
be  considered  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
which  is  the  agency  set  up  by  Congress 
to  give  it  assistance  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibility  for  regulatmg  foreign 
commerce  and  making  the  tariff. 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  clear.  The 
very  purpose  of  an  escape  clause  in  a 
trade  agreement  is  to  provide  a  way  out 
when  unintended  results  occur  after  an 
agreement  is  made 

May  I  ad  lib  at  this  point  to  say  that 
I  happen  to  be  the  author  of  the  escape 
cluase  written  into  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  in  1951.  It  seeks  to  undo  an 
injustice  or  an  inequity.  This  purpose 
has  been  supported  by  the  executive 
branch  itself  in  numerous  statements. 

The  countries  that  are  parties  to  our 
trade  agreements  also  fully  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  escape  clause. 

What  then  is  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  will  be  found 
to  be  twofold.  The  worst  bottleneck,  or 
call  it  the  worst  stumbling  block,  has 
been  the  White  House.     From  the  re- 


sults of  the  escape  clause  cases  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  White 
House  has  not  been  in  sympathy  with 
it  in  spite  of  the  successive  Presidential 
statements.  These  have  been  made  re- 
peatedly in  the  past  27  years  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  trade  agreements  program 
was  not  to  jeopardize  or  seriously  injure 
American  industry. 

This  means  that  something  has  been 
interposing  itself  between  Presidential 
promises  and  Presidential  performance. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  very  far  to  look  to 
find  the  culprit.  The  State  Department 
makes  a  recommendation  on  every  escape 
clause  recommendation  that  goes  to  the 
White  House  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. That  is  where  the  Presidential 
promises  to  the  American  public  and  to 
the  Congress  are  scuttled.  Let  the  State 
E>epartment  deny  it  if  they  can. 

The  result  has  been  an  overwhelming 
rejection  of  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations at  the  White  House.  Since 
1950  the  President  has  turned  down  two 
cases  out  of  every  three  sent  to  him  by 
the  Commission.  This  does  not  repre- 
sent compliance  with  the  promises  and 
assurances  given  over  the  years. 

I  said  that  the  difficulty  is  twofold.  I 
should  say  that  in  the  past  2  years  the 
difficulty  has  been,  double-barreled;  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  accepted  the  State  Depart- 
ment view.  Since  January  1959,  or  in 
more  than  2  years,  only  two  recom- 
mendations have  come  out  of  the  Tariff 
Commission;  and  of  these  two,  one  was 
an  equally  split  decision.  The  other  one, 
accepted  by  the  President,  was  on  a 
minor  item  of  commerce — cotton  type- 
writer ribbon  cloth.  During  that  same 
period  the  Commission  failed  to  find  in- 
jury in  22  cases;  16  of  these  negative 
decisions  were  unanimous. 

The  net  outcome  under  the  escape 
clause  in  the  past  27  months  stands  as 
follows : 

Number  of   cases 24 

No    injury   found    by   Tariff   Commission 

(16  unanimous) 22 

Injury  found 2 

Accepted  by  President 1 

Rejected  by  President 1 

In  the  2  cases  in  which  injury  was 
found  by  the  Commission  one  was  unani- 
mous: the  other  was  a  2-2  decision. 

Of  the  total  of  24  cases  processed  by 
the  Commission  in  the  past  27  months 
injury  was  indeed  found  by  two  members 
in  7  cases  and  by  four  members  in  one 
case,  for  a  total  of  8  cases.  In  6  of  these 
8  cases  the  vote  was,  however,  4-2  in  the 
negative.  A  fin^fing  of  injury  must  be  by 
a  majority  or  alie  vote  if  the  case  is  to 
go  to  the  President. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission found  no  injury  in  22  out  of  24 
cases  since  January   1959. 

This  represents  an  almost  complete 
plugging  of  the  escape  clause. 

The  question  arises.  Why  do  we  bother 
to  legislate?  Is  Congress  to  be  taken 
so  lightly  that  its  intent  can  be  nullified 
by  legalisms  and  hair-splitting  inter- 
pretations that  make  a  mockery  of  the 
clear  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law? 

In  the  most  recent  case,  one  having 
to  do  with  tennis  rackets  and  frames,  the 


majority  of  the  Commission  Toted  to 
dismiss  the  case.     The  vote  was  4  to  2. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Congress  look 
into  what  Is  happening  to  its  law.  the 
escape  clause.  Something  is  happening 
that  makes  of  Congress  a  mere  bystander 
rather  than  the  regulator  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  minority  find- 
ing in  the  tennis  rackets  case.  This  will 
throw  some  needed  light  on  the  trouble 
with  the  escape  clause: 

Between  1956  and  I960  imports  of  tennis 
rackets  and  frames  Increased  127  percent 
whereas  domestic  production  declined  21 
percent  and  sales  of  domestic  rackets  fell 
14  percent.  In  I960  Imports  were  equivalent 
to  204  percent  of  domestic  production,  com- 
pared with  71  percent  of  domestic  output  In 
1956  In  1960  domestic  producers  supplied 
only  33  percent  of  total  U.8  consumption 
compared  with  57  percent  In  1956  Pro- 
ducers' year-end  Inventories  In  both  1959 
and  1960  were  substantially  higher  than  In 
other  recent  years.  The  number  of  produc- 
tion workers  at  domestic  plants  was  38  per- 
cent less  In  1960  than  In  1956;  over  the  same 
period  man-hours  declined  30  percent  and 
total    wages    decreased    19    p>ercent. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  still  was  unable  to 
find  that  the  industry  had  been  seriously 
injured. 

The  majority  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  said: 

The  Investigation  was  dismissed  because 
of  the  failure  of  domestic  producers  to  fur- 
nish adequate  flnanclal  data  In  respect  of 
their  operations  Involving  the  production 
of  tennis  rackets  and  frames. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  escape  clause  does  not 
confine  the  occurrence  of  serious  injury 
to  the  financial  conditions  of  the  manu- 
facturers but  adds  others,  some  of  them 
more  important  than  the  profit-and-loss 
statements.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  criteria  of  injury  is  reduction  in 
employment  and  production.  Another 
important  criterion  is  a  decline  in  the 
prop>ortion  of  the  domestic  market  sup- 
plied by  domestic  producers;  and  there 
are  others. 

These  elements  were  ignored  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission,  presum- 
ably because  it  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
financial  data  it  sought.  In  this  way  the 
workers  are  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
the  sins.  If  any,  of  the  companies. 

The  criteria  in  the  escape  clause  are 
independent  of  one  another.  They  do 
not  all  have  to  be  satisfied.  If  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  operations  cannot 
be  ascertained  there  still  remain  other 
criteria  that,  if  .satisfied,  reflect  serious 
injury. 

I  should  also  call  attention  to  the 
light  that  this  case  throws  on  the  dif- 
ference in  treatment  of  domestic  Indus- 
try when  a  peril  p>oint  finding  is  made, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  when  an  escape 
clause  investigation  is  made,  on  the 
other. 

Under  the  peril  point  finding,  which  is 
made  before  a  trade  agreement  is 
entered  mto,  no  financial  data  are  called 
for  from  the  industry.  This  is  done  only 
under  the  escape  clause.  The  p>eril  point 
flndmg  is  to  determine  whether  a  tariff 
can  be  cut  and  how  much,  without  caus- 
ing serious  injury.  The  escaE>e  clause 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  remedy 
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if  the  duty  had  been  cut  too  deeply.  It  is 
much  more  difBcult  to  make  a  case  under 
the  escape  clause  than  under  the  peril 
point. 

This  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  law.  It  is 
a  matter  of  administration.  It  should 
actually  take  more  time  to  find  the  peril 
point,  because  there  are  no  guidelmes. 
Under  the  escape  clause  there  are  not 
only  criteria  but  a  history  of  experience. 
After  a  tariff  reduction,  for  example,  cer- 
tain things  will  have  happened.  Imports 
will  perhaps  have  increased.  Domestic 
production  may  have  declined;  employ- 
ment may  have  suffered.  These  things 
are  usually  a  matter  of  record  and  can  be 
weighed.  Under  the  peril  pomt  on  the 
other  hand,  a  forecast  is  made,  subject 
to  testing  by  facts  m  the  future.  There 
is  no  record  of  performance.  Can  the 
tariff  be  cut  some  specified  amount  with- 
out causing  serious  injury?  That  is  the 
question  and  it  is  a  difficult  one;  but 
under  the  administration  of  the  law  the 
peril  point  investigation  is  not  much 
more  than  a  formality.  Tariff  items  are 
run  through  like  cattle  through  a  chute. 
The  escape  clause  is  there  to  correct 
the  errors  committed  by  this  slipshod 
method  of  finding  the  peril  point.  Last 
summer  the  Tariff  Commission  gave 
about  3  months  to  the  hearings  on  peril 
points  on  more  than  2.000  items. 

Should  all  of  these  items  come  back 
for  an  escape  clause  investigation,  item 
by  item,  it  would  take  from  15  to  20  years 
to  make  the  necessary  findings  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

This  is  perhaps  In  part  the  fault  of 
the  law,  since  criteria  are  not  spelled 
out  under  the  peril  point.  In  greater 
part  the  difference,  however,  comes 
from  attitude  toward  tariff  cutting  as 
compared  with  attitude  toward  grant- 
ing relief  from  injury.  The  freetraders 
strain  at  the  leash  to  cut  tariff  but  are 
reluctant  dragons  when  it  comes  to 
providmg   a  remedy   under  the   escape 

clause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  escape  clause  has  been 
virtualb'  sabotaged  by  its  administra- 
tion.    It  has   been  twisted  almost  be- 
yond   recognition.     Its    purpose,    which 
is  to  give  relief  when  a  tariff  reduction 
backfires,  seems  to  be  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored     Congress    has   legislated   to   no 
avail.     We  should  take  a  long  look  be- 
fore we  again  entrust  the  executive  with 
so  much  power;  and  we  should  also  pay 
more  attention  to  the  treatment  given 
the  laws  we  pass  here  by  the  agencies 
set  up  by  us  to  administer  them,  espe- 
cially if  the  executive  branch  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  objective  of  the  par- 
ticular law. 

When  we  give  the  appointive  power  to 
the  President  in  a  case  of  this  kind  we 
weaken  the  continued  hold  of  the  Con- 
gress in  a  field  where  we  should  be  su- 
preme under  the  Constitution,  as  in  the 
regulation  of  our  foreign  trade.  This 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  be 
concerned  when  the  White  House  over- 
rules the  Tariff  Commission. 

From  the  record  it  looks  as  if  the 
Commission  were  a  creature  of  the 
Presidency  rather  than  of  the  Congress. 
They  seem  to  be  guided  much  more,  so 
far  as  the  Commission  majority  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  power  that  makes  the 
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appointments  than  by  the  power  that 
created  the  Conmiission  itself. 

This  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  af- 
fairs; and  senous  thought  should  be 
given  to  changing  it. 

Mr.  BFLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gcintle- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  join  wiUi  him  in  his  at- 
tempt to  aid  American  labor  and  bu.si- 
ness  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 
I  want  e.specially  to  call  attenticm  to 
the  fact  that  very  little  has  been  said 
about  the  part  played  by  imports  in  the 
present  recession.  The  deep-thinking 
economists  of  this  country  ignore  im- 
ports almost  completely. 

They  succeed  in  this  by  desertmg  their 
position  of  a  few  years  ago  when  they 
said  that  foreign  trade  was  verj'  im- 
portant. Now  they  suddenly  minimize 
the  importance  of  imports.  Exports,  of 
course,  are  still  important,  or  must  be 
made  to  appear  so. 

How  is  this  effect  accomplished? 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  economists'  hand  Is 
quicker  than  the  pubUcs  eye.  His  skill 
at  manipulation  is  not  to  be  laughed 
at.  Busy  people  are  rather  easily  fooled 
because  they  do  not  have  time  to  ex- 
amine the  so-called  facts  and  figures 
that  come  to  them  in  newspapers  or 
over  the  air. 

When  the  economiist  is  t)ent  on  mini- 
mizing imports  he  looks  for  something 
big  to  compare  them  with;  not  some- 
thing sensible.  He  will  not  say  that  the 
imports  of  tennis  rackets  have  captured 
two-thirds  of  our  market;  or  that  im- 
ports of  watches  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  our  manufacturers  to  a  total  of 
three  or  foui ;  our  sewing  machine  man- 
ufacturers down  to  one:  or  that  in  one 
industry  after  another  from  10  percent 
to  a  half  of  the  domestic  market  has 
been  swallowed  by  imports.  That  would 
be  too  shocking.  That  would  hit  too 
close  for  comfort. 

No.  When  they  want  to  reduce  some- 
thing to  insignificance  they  look  for 
something  gigantic  by  which  to  measure. 
In  the  case  of  imports  they  hit  on  the 
gro.ss  national  product.  This  is  around 
$500  billion  and  includes  anything  that 
you  can  think  of. 

Imports  were  roughly  $15  billion  in 
1960.  This  is  a  respectable  figure  by 
anv  measure.  It  is  twice  as  high  as  our 
Federal  budget  25  years  ago:  but  if  you 
compare  it  with  the  distance  to  the  stars 
it  pales  into  insignificance.  Therefore, 
by  all  means,  compare  it  with  something 
big  if  you  want  to  minimize  it.  So  it  is 
now  the  custom  to  compare  our  imports 
with  the  gross  national  product.  Im- 
ports of  $15  billion  are  then  only  3  per- 
cent. Now  3  percent  is  even  less  than 
savings  banks  pay  on  savings  deposits 
and  that  is  pretty  small. 

If  we  are  to  compare  what  looks  like 
peanuts  we  would  do  better  to  compaie 
peanuts  with  peanuts  rather  than  with 
elephants.  That  would  be  more  honest 
and  would  put  things  into  better  per- 
spective. 

This  stratagem  of  shrinkmg  imports 
in  order  to  minimize  their  impact  may 
go  on  at  the  same  time  that  exports  are 


given  the  opposite  treatment.  This  is 
done  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  is  to  say 
that  m  1960  our  exports  piled  up  a  sur- 
plus of  $5  billion  over  imports.  The 
other  is  to  say  that  m  1959  we  exported 
40  percent  of  our  wheat.  42  percent  of 
our  rice,  41  percent  of  our  raw  cotton, 
and  so  forth. 

Both  devices  make  exports  look  im- 
portant and  healthy.  At  the  same  time 
they  make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  seU  wheat  abroad  our  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  exports  about  65 
cents  per  bushel,  or  that  raw  cotton  ex- 
ports are  subsidized  atwut  25  percent  of 
their  value,  or  about  8  cents  per  pound. 
They  do  not  add  that  between  cotton 
and  wheat  exports  the  U.S.  Treasury 
coughed  up  over  $500  million  m  1960. 
That  would  not  look  good;  so  the  econo- 
mLst  who  believes  in  free  trade,  says 
nothing  about  it.  He  hopes  that  the 
busy  pubhc  will  not  have  time  to  check 
his  facts. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely 
%t  this  comparison  of  imports  with  the 
gross  national  product. 

So  that  we  will  not  be  comparing 
peanuts  with  elephants,  the  first  thing 
we  should  do  would  be  to  remove  from 
the  gross  national  product,  usually 
called  the  GNP.  the  fat  that  is  present 
in  it  but  not  present  in  the  import 
figures. 

Import  values  are  wholesale  values  at 
the  foreign  point  of  exportation.  They 
include  none  of  the  middlemen's  mark- 
ups, such  as  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  re- 
tailers. The  prices  are  therefore  rock- 
bottom. 

The  gross  national  product,  as  already 
noted,  contains  many  items  beside  labor, 
materials,  and  overhead  that  make  up 
the  cost  of  manufactured  products. 

For  example  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  $503  billion  in  1960  included 
$69.7  bilUon  that  was  taken  in  by  whole- 
sale and  retail  distributors;  $45.1  bil- 
lion in  indirect  busmess  taxes;  $50.2 
billion  in  payment  for  services,  profes- 
sional and  commercial;  $43.6  billion  of 
depreciation:  and  other  items  such  as 
Grovernment  enterprises.  The  grand 
total  amounted  to  $366  3  billion. 

If  these  items  are  taken  out  we  are 
left  with  $143.4  billion  as  representing 
the  value  of  our  manufactures  of  du- 
rable and  nondurable  goods,  agricultural 
production,  forestry,  mining,  and  fishery 
products. 

If  we  comi>are  imports  with  that  fig- 
ure they  come  to  more  than  10  percent. 
Since  some  of  our  production  expe- 
riences very  little  import  competition, 
such  as  wheat,  raw  cotton— because  of 
strict  import  quotas— and  untU  recent 
yevs.  automobiles,  steel,  and  other 
heavy  items,  import  competition  with 
other  products  was  necessarily  much 
heavier  than  10  percent;  for  that  was 

This  is  not  the  full  story  yet,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  $15  bilhon  import  figure  does  not 
tell  the  whole  stor>-  of  the  competitive 
impact  delivered  by  the  physical  volume 
of  goods  represented  by  the  $15  billion. 

As  already  noted,  this  $15  billion  rep- 
resents the  price  of  imports  at  the  point 
of  origin,  not  in  the  Umted  States.  We 
know  that  generally  foreign  prices  are 
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distinctly  below  ours.  The  $15  billion 
figure  would  grow  considerably  if  the 
goods  it  represented  were  valued  on  the 
American  basis.  It  would  jump  pos- 
sibly to  $25  or  $30  billion. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  this. 

In  1960  the  U.S.  imports  of  shirts  were 
valued  at  approximately  $14  million. 

Now,  in  this  country  the  factory  cost 
of  a  shirt  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2. 

Prom  this  figure  it  might  be  calculated 
that  the  $14  million  in  imports  in  1960 
would  have  represented  only  7  million 
shirts.  That  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  Japanese  shirts  had  cost  a^  much 
to  produce  as  American  shirts. 

How  far  this  calculation  would  have 
been  wide  of  the  mark  can  be  appre- 
ciated when  I  tell  you  that  the  import 
figures  show  that  the  $14  million  of  im- 
ported shirts  paid  for  2  million  dozen 
shirts  or  24  million  shirts  instead  of  7 
million  shirts. 

To  put  it  another  way.  if  these  24  mil- 
lion shirts  had  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try their  factory  value  would  have  been 
$48  million,  whereas  the  imports  were 
valued  at  only  $14  million. 

If  the  24  million  imported  shirts  dis- 
placed that  many  American  shirts  the 
loss  to  our  shirt  manufacturers  was  $48 
million  and  not  $14  million,  which  was 
the  value  of  imported  shirts. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  not  all  im- 
ports are  as  low  priced  as  are  the  im- 
ports of  shirts;  but  many  of  them  are, 
particularly  if  they  come  from  the  Far 
East. 

If  our  total  imports  of  $15  billion  were 
as  low  priced  as  the  shirts  this  figure 
would  jump  to  $50  billion  in  terms  of 
domestic  goods  displaced. 

This  is  unquestionably  an  exaggera- 
tion. Some  of  our  imports  are  composed 
of  products  that  are  not  produced  in  this 
country,  such  as  coffee,  tea.  tin,  and  so 
forth.  Nevertheless  that  the  figure  of 
$15  billion  would  swell  to  $25  billion  in 
terms  of  American  good«  displaced  would 
not  seem  too  far  out  of  the  range  of  prob- 
ability. 

This  would  more  than  swallow  the  $4 
to  $5  billion  in  the  nominal  dollar  sur- 
plus of  our  exports  in  1960. 

If  we  look  on  our  exports  in  terms  of 
Import  values  we  would  have  to  shrink 
our  total  export  figure.  In  the  case  of 
shirts,  if  we  had  exported  $14  million 
worth,  the  quantity  would  have  been 
about  7  million  shirts  compared  with 
imports  of  24  million  shirts  for  the  same 
price. 

Yet,  our  economists  persist  without 
sound  sense  in  a.ssuming  that  if  we  have 
exports  of  $15  billion  and  imports  of  $15 
billion,  our  foreign  trade  is  in  balance. 
In  terms  of  man-hours  worked  the  im- 
ports would,  if  produced  in  this  country, 
far  outrun  the  man-hours  required  to 
produce  the  $15  billion  in  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  fMr, 
Bailey]  has  said  about  the  escape  clause. 
It  has  been  a  full-blown  farce  so  far  as 
carr>-ing  out  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
concerned:  and  it  is  unrecognizable  as 
the  instrument  that  has  so  frequently 
been  referred  to  by  Secretaries  of  State 
as  a  remedy  against  serious  injury. 


I  was  not  aware  that  the  record  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  over  the  past  2 
years  was  us  nearly  a  complete  denial  of 
relief  as  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Bailey)  has  stated.  Only 
two  cases  sent  to  the  President  out  of 
24  is  either  a  miserable  record  and  com- 
pletely unjustified,  or  American  indus- 
try has  been  badly  misled  into  believing 
that  it  is  seriously  injured  when  it  is  in 
fact  in  good  shape.  * 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
industries  are  so  anxious  to  have  their 
pleas  rejected  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  they  keep  coming  on  for  more  sure 
rebuffs  if  they  do  not  in  all  sincerity 
believe  that  they  have  a  pood  case. 

I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
something  is  badly  out  of  kilter  and  cry- 
ing for  correction  when  the  record  of 
performance  under  the  escape  clause  so 
badly  flouts  the  assurances  of  our  sev- 
eral Presidents  and  more  numerous  Sec- 
retaries. Under  Secretaries  and  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  State,  and  other 
Cabinet  officials  during  the  past  quarter 
century,  to  the  effect  that  no  industry 
was  to  be  seriously  hurt  by  the  trade 
agreements  program  If  unfortunate  ex- 
periences did  arise,  they  said  the  escape 
clause  would  offer  a  sure  remedy. 

The  horrible  record  of  performance  is 
not  yet  widely  known.  Somehow  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  it  before 
the  American  people.  Much  the  same 
difficulty  is  experienced  here  as  with  the 
import-export  figures.  Just  as  we  keep 
hearing  that  we  are  enjoying  a  surplus 
in  our  export  of  goods,  without  qualify- 
ing explanations,  we  continue  to  read 
that  the  Trade  Act  has  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  our  industries. 

All  that  I  can  say  is  that  Congress 
has  legislated  to  this  end  but  that  the 
will  of  Congress  has  been  flouted,  I  say 
it  is  time  that  we  insist  on  both  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  and  also  that  import- 
export  figures  be  given  out  in  their  true 
makeup  and  meaning, 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
my  distinguished  and  dedicated  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  men- 
tion the  fate  of  the  coal  miners.  We 
know  how  tirelessly  he  has  labored  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
their  behalf.  I  was  wondering  if  he  was 
aware  of  the  fact  many  of  the  electrical 
companies  that  have  formerly  used  coal 
in  generating  electricity  are  now  using 
oil  and  gas?  I  am  aware  of  one  large 
electrical  company  in  my  area  that 
formerly  used  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal,  and  have  switched  over 
completely  to  the  use  of  gas  and  pitch. 

Does  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia know  if  any  of  this  gas  and  pitch 
is  being  imported? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  he  is  raising  a  question 
here  that  must  be  settled  by  this  Con- 
gress and  should  be  settled  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  If  the  gentleman 
will  bear  with  me  I  will  take  1  minute 
to  explain  what  the  situation  is.  Some 
10  or  12  years  ago  American  capital 
went  into  Canada  in  four  Provinces  of 
the     Dominion     of     Canada,     Alberta, 


Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia.  They  were  in  search  of 
reserves  of  natural  gas.  They  spent 
several  million  dollars  surveying  the  area 
and  came  up  with  a  report  that  they  had 
located  6  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  reserves.  They  had  no  market  for 
this  gas,  so  they  could  not  begin  devel- 
opment of  their  reserves  in  Canada  until 
they  could  find  a  market.  What  hap- 
pened? They  used  the  same  method 
that  the  oil  companies  of  Venezuela  ased 
to  raid  the  coal  markets  of  my  State  of 
West  Virginia,  by  importing  cheap 
residual  oil. 

What  did  these  Canadian  gas  people 
do?  These  Canadian  corporations  ap- 
plied to  our  United  States  Federal  Power 
Comm  .ssion  for  a  certificate  of  conven- 
ience to  enable  them  to  build  an  18- inch 
gas  line  fr«  m  the  Canadian  border  to 
Butte.  Mont.  For  40  years  West  Virginia 
coal  has  fu-.led  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Co.  at  Butte.  Today  that  plant  is  being 
fueled  by  cheap  Canadian  gas  coming 
in  from  Manitoba,  and  it  is  on  the  free 
list. 

Let  me  remind  the  young  gentleman 
that  he  is  new  in  Congress.  Three  years 
ago  when  they  got  that  certificate  of 
convenience  from  the  lousy  Power  Com- 
mission— and  I  say  that  advisedly — when 
they  got  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
and  they  have  rone  back  to  that  same 
Power  Commission  and  have  secured  six 
more  grants,  four  of  them  for  gas  to 
come  in  from  Canada  on  the  free  list, 
and  two  more  grants  for  Mexican  gas  to 
come  into  the  United  States  on  the  free 
list. 

Today  we  have  authorized  through 
this  Federal  Power  Commission  1,257 
million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  come 
daily  into  the  United  States  legally,  and 
every  cubic  foot  of  it  is  on  the  free  list. 

The  next  day  after  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion ruled  in  1957  in  favor  of  granting 
this  certificate  of  convenience  to  build 
this  gas  line  I  tossed  into  the  hopper  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
declaring  natural  gas  a  liquid  fuel  sub- 
ject to  an  import  duty  of  5  cents  on  every 
thousand  cubic  feet  coming  into  the 
United  States,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  each  year,  and  each  year  I  have 
been  turned  down  flatly. 

What  is  the  situation?  The  State  De- 
partment immediately  notified  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee :  You  cannot  have 
this  kind  of  legislation  that  the  Con- 
gressman from  West  Virginia  is  propos- 
ing; you  are  going  to  violate  an  inter- 
national trade  agreement. 

We  went  further  at  Geneva  in  1947 
and  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  which  we 
put  gas  on  the  free  list  because  there 
were  no  imports  of  gas.  That  is  true, 
there  was  not  any  import  of  gas  in  1934, 
but  gas  is  being  imported  today.  They 
were  so  anxious  to  protect  this  interna- 
tional trade  agreement  with  Canada, 
they  were  not  honest  with  the  American 
people.  As  a  result  of  this  trade  agree- 
ment we  are  forced  to  pay  50  cents  a  ton 
import  duty  before  we  can  offer  a  ton 
of  West  Virginia  coal  for  sale  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.    If  you  think  the 
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Congressman  from  the  Third  District  of 
West  Virginia  is  going  to  keep  quiet 
over  such  rank  discrimination  you  just 
do  not  know  the  Congressman  from  yie 
Third  West  Virginia  District. 

What  allows  that  discrimination  to 
continue?  The  failure  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal-producing  States 
to  get  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  wonder.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  did  not  liberalize  the 
wrong  committee  when  we  opened  this 
session.  Maybe  we  should  have  worked 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
stead of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  dislike  to  disagree  with 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
West  Virginia  who  has  been  most  con- 
scientious and  thorough  in  his  study  of 
this  subject  matter  but  I  must  disagree 
with  him  and  with  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
residual  oil. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration 
he  issued  a  mandatory  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  residual  oil  that  could  be 
imported  into  the  United  States.  About 
90  percent  of  this  residual  oil  comes 
from  the  country  of  Venezuela.  About 
80  percent  of  the  residual  oil  that  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  is  used  in 
New  England.  President  Eisenhower 
placed  a  mandatory  restriction  on  the 
residual  oil  that  could  be  imported  under 
the  guise  that  this  was  in  the  interest 
of  national  security,  that  by  cutting 
down  on  foreign  residual  oil  it  would 
spur  production  of  domestic  residual 
oil.  This  order  has  been  in  effect  since 
March  of  1959  and  todays  statistics 
show  that  the  production  of  domestic 
residual  oil  has  declined. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Presidents 
order  has  cut  down  the  amount  of  resid- 
ual oil  coming  into  the  country.  There- 
fore the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  and 
we  are  caught  in  a  price  bind.  What 
is  happening  is  that  we  are  finding  in 
New  England  that  the  price  of  residual 
oil  has  gone  up  considerably.  This  has 
hurt  our  industries,  and  we  are  in  the 
same  plight  as  the  coal  industry  in  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
stop  talking  a  minute,  I  will  educate  him 
on  that  situation,  if  he  will  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  had  a  hearing,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  strongly  feel  that 
some  of  the  coal  producers  and  some  of 
the  domestic  oil  industry  formed  a  coa- 
lition to  put  through  this  mandatory  re- 
striction on  crude  and  residual  oil  to  the 
detriment  of  industry,  the  hospitals,  the 
big  apartment  houses,  and  the  people  of 
New  England.  If  we  were  to  cut  out  all 
of  the  import  of  residual  oil  into  New 
England  tomorrow  it  would  increase  the 
production  of  coal  about  2  percent.  It 
would  not  put  one  man  back  to  work  in 
either  West  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  mandatory  quota 
put  on  by  President  Eisenhower  was  put 
on  there  at  the  request  of  the  people 
who  are  being  injured  by  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  oil,  not  crude  oil. 


Let  me  explain  to  the  gentleman  that 
where  they  produce  all  of  this  oil  down 
in  Venezuela  they  have  a  cracking  sys- 
tem, sort  of  a  quasi-refinery,  by  which 
they  take  out  the  ix>tential  gasoline 
qualities,  they  take  out  the  lubricating 
oil  potentialities,  and  what  is  left  is  a 
residue  called  residual  oil.  The  quota 
applied  to  that  type  of  oil.  It  is  taking 
away  the  soft  coal  markets.  The  mar- 
kets that  soft  coal  had  with  industries 
making  electricity  and  big  manufactur- 
ing plants.  The  Representatives  from 
Massachusetts,  including  your  two  Sen- 
ators, stated  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
hurting  the  domestic  users  of  oil  in  New 
England  and  costing  more  to  operate 
your  school  systems,  but  that  is  not  the 
type  of  oil  we  are  talking  about, 
Mr.  CONTE.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr  BAILEY.  None  of  that  is  used  in 
homes.  It  is  not  a  good  enough  type  of 
oil.  You  fooled  Mr.  Udall  into  giving 
you  an  increased  import  of  residual  oil 
to  benefit  the  big  oil  companies  that  are 
taking  the  markets  away  from  soft  coal. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  fuel  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  sorry  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman.  That  is  not  so. 
This  residual  oil  we  are  importing  from 
Venezuela  is  used  by  our  big  electrical 
plants;  it  i.s  used  by  our  hospitals. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  would  not  be  fit  to 
use  in  hospitals,  and  do  not  create  that 
impression  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  used  in  our  hos- 
pitals, it  is  used  in  our  apartment 
houses. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  fuel  oil,  not  about  residual  oil, 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  talking  about 
residual  oil  imported  from  Venezuela 
which  is  too  costly  to  produce  here  in 
the  United  States.  Your  real  enemy  is 
not  the  producers  of  residual  oil,  your 
real  enemy  is  natural  gas.  If  our  in- 
dustrial plants,  hospitals,  apartment^ 
stop  using  residual  oil  they  will  convert 
to  natural  gas.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
them  to  convert  to  soft  coal.  It  would 
be  impracticable  to  revert  to  coal. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is  sold 
on  that  idea,  and  there  are  no  facts  I 
could  present  to  convince  him  differently. 
Mr.  CONTE.  We  can  back  up  our 
facts  with  figures.  I  will  be  glad  to  show 
the  gentleman  after  this  debate,  in  my 
office,  where  this  residual  oil  that  is  im- 
ported from  Venezuela  is  used  in  our  in- 
dustries, our  apartment  houses,  and  hos- 
pitals in  New  England. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  insisting,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  that  is  not  the  typ)e  of  oil  you 
use  for  that  purpose  and  I  will  take  the 
trouble  to  prove  it  to  the  gentleman. 

I  have  a  few  more  remarks  of  my  own 
to  make.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  de- 
bate this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  will  be  glad  to  accommodate 
him.  but  not  today. 

I  regret  very  much  to  say  that  last 
week  when  the  textile  people,  approxi- 
mately 70  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, were  attacking  the  FteciprocaT^ 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  I  was  unabi^4o 
be  present  because  I  had  not  asked  time 
previous  to  the  start  of  the  2-hour 
special  order.     I  would  have  liked  very 


much  to  have  joined  in  the  effort  of 
those  textile  people  to  remind  you  that 
when  we  renewed  this  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  in  1958  we  gave  President 
Eisenhower,  over  my  protest  and  over 
my  vote  and  the  vote  of  a  lot  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  authority  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  American  import  duty 
by  20  percent.  Nothing  has  been  done 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  right  now  we 
have  666  employees  of  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  and  the  Commerce  Department 
over  in  the  city  of  Geneva  trying  to 
work  out  with  the  Common  Market 
countries,  six  of  them,  in  western  Europe 
some  kind  of  an  adjustment  of  our  trade 
agreement  so  that  we  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  send  $3  billion  of  exports 
into  those  six  countries.  They  are  now 
also  dealing  with  the  seven-country 
group  in  Europe  represented  by  England. 

Now,  what  is  the  State  Department 
proposing  to  do  over  there?  They  have 
taken  with  them  to  Geneva  2,052  other 
American  articles  that  are  now  not  on 
the  foreign  competition  list  enough  to 
set  up  a  case  of  injury.  If  any  appreci- 
able number  of  them  is  applied  to  the 
textile  industry,  you  are  going  to  keep 
closed  not  only  the  one-third  that  are 
now  closed,  but  you  will  probably  close 
another  one-third  of  the  mills,  because 
they  have  14  textile  items  over  in  Geneva 
to  trade  in,  and  that  means  that  you  are 
going  to  have  on  more  than  half  of  your 
textile  items  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try a  reduction  in  tariffs. 

I  am  mentioning  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  want  to  recall  to  the  House  that 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  session  I  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
4  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  there  be  no  further  reduc- 
tion made  in  any  American  import  duty 
during  the  life  of  the  present  trade  agree- 
ment which  expires  on  June  30.  1962.  If 
we  can  pass  that  concurrent  resolution, 
we  can  tell  the  State  Department  to  wire 
the  boys  over  at  Geneva  to  come  home; 
that  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  further  messing  up  our  trade 
agreements  until  we  write  a  new  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  a  little  history 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  I 
was  told  when  I  introduced  it,  as  I  was 
told  when  I  introduced  a  similar  resolu- 
tion last  year,  that  I  could  not  get  a 
hearing  before  the  Comm.ittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  This  year  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said,  "If  you  get  100  co- 
sponsors  we  will  hear  you.'"  Today  I 
have  73  cosponsors  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  4.  I  should  like  to  get  you 
gentlemen  to  join  me  in  getting  the  100 
and,  if  he  would  like,  to  go  with  me  and 
wait  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  so  that  we  can  get  something 
done. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1, 
1961— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.   146^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States : 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
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accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1961,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization in  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

This  Reonjanization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961 
follows  upon  my  message  of  April  13. 
1961,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking  ef- 
fect of  the  reorganizations  included  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  efB- 
ciency  in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexibility 
in  the  handling  of  the  business  before  the 
Commission,  permitting  its  disposition 
at  different  levels  so  as  better  to  promote 
its  efficient  dispatch.  Thus  matters  both 
of  an  adjudicatory  and  regulatory  nature 
mxiy,  depending  upon  their  importance 
and  their  complexity,  be  finally  consum- 
mated by  divisions  of  the  Commission, 
individual  Commissioners,  hearing  ex- 
aminers, and,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  7ta)  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  241),  by 
other  employees.  This  will  relieve  the 
Commissioners  from  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  many  matters  of  lesser  im- 
portance and  thus  conserve  their  time  for 
the  consideration  of  major  matters  of 
policy  and  planning.  There  is,  however, 
reserved  to  the  Commission  as  a  whole 
the  right  to  review  any  .such  decision,  re- 
port or  certification  either  upon  its  own 
initiative  or  upon  the  petition  of  a  party 
or  intervener  demonstrating  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commission  the  desirabil- 
ity of  having  the  matter  reviewed  at  the 
top  level. 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute  cre- 
ating the  Commission,  for  mandatory 
review  of  any  such  decision,  report,  or 
certification  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  less  one  member. 

Inasmuch  as  the  assignment  of  dele- 
gated functions  in  particular  cases  and 
with  reference  to  particular  problems 
to  divisions  of  the  Commission,  to  Com- 
missioners, to  hearing  examiners,  to  em- 
ployees and  boards  of  employees  must 
require  continuous  and  flexible  handling, 
depending  both  upon  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  business,  that  function  is 
placed  in  the  Chairman  by  section  2 
of  the  plan. 

By  providing  sound  organizational 
arrangements,  the  taking  effect  of  the 
reorganizations  included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is,  however,  impracticable 
to  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions 
of  expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 


set  forth  in  section  2tat    of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  reconunend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  April  27.  1961. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2,  1961— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 

147) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed ; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1961.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for 
reorganization  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1961  follows  upon  my  message  of  April 
13,  1961,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganizations  included  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexibility 
in  the  handling  of  the  business  before 
the  Commission,  permitting  its  disposi- 
tion at  different  levels  so  as  better  to 
promote  its  efficient  dispatch.  Thus 
matters  both  of  an  adjudicatory  and 
regulatory  nature  may,  depending  upon 
their  importance  and  their  complexity, 
be  finally  consummated  by  divisions  of 
the  Commission,  individual  Commis- 
sioners, hearing  examiners,  and,  subject 
to  the  provi.=ions  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946 
<60  Stat.  241) ,  by  other  employees.  This 
will  relieve  the  Commissioners  from  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  many  matters 
of  lesser  importance  and  thus  conserve 
their  time  for  the  consideration  of  major 
matters  of  policy  and  planning.  There 
is,  however,  reserved  to  the  Commission 
as  a  whole  the  right  to  review  any  such 
oecision.  report,  or  certification  either 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  pe- 
tition of  a  party  or  intervenor  demon- 
strating to  the  sati'^faction  of  the  Com- 
mission the  de.=irability  of  having  the 
matter  reviev.-ed  at  the  top  level. 

Provision  is  al.so  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute 
creating  the  Commission,  for  mandatory 
review  of  any  such  decision,  report,  or 
certification  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  less  one  member. 
In  order  to  substitute  this  principle  of 
discretionary  review  for  the  principle  of 
mandatory  review  pursuant  to  exceptions 
that  may  be  takep  by  a  party,  functions 
of  the  Commission  calling  for  the  hear- 
ing of  oral  arguments  on  such  excep- 
tions imder  subsection  <b>  of  section  409 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (66 
Stat.  721) ,  as  amended,  are  abolished. 


Inasmuch  as  the  assignment  of  dele- 
gated functions  in  particular  cases  and 
with  reference  to  particular  problems  to 
divisions  of  the  Commission,  to  Commis- 
sioners, to  hearing  examiners,  to  em- 
ployees and  boards  of  employees  must 
require  continuous  and  flexible  handling, 
dependmg  t)Oth  upon  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  business,  that  function  is 
placed  in  the  Chairman  by  section  2  of 
the  plan. 

Section  3  of  the  plan  also  abolishes 
tlie  "review  stafi"  together  wiUi  the  func- 
tions established  by  section  5(cJ  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (66  Stat 
712),  as  amended.  They  can  be  bettor 
performed  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, with  such  assistance  as  they  may 
desire  from  persons  they  deem  appro- 
priately qualified. 

By  providing  sound  organizational 
arrangements,  the  taking  effect  of  the 
reorganizations  included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expeditious 
administration  of  the  affected  functions. 
It  is,  however,  impracticable  to  itemize 
at  this  time  the  reductions  of  expendi- 
tures which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought 
about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
tran.smitted  herewith  Is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2'a>  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  April  27,  1961. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.-^sage  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HR.  4884 >  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  authorize  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

COUNTEROFTENSIVE  AGAINST  THE 
COMMUNI.ST  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiJ,  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cuban  crisis,  the  suppression  by  Castro's 
Communist  government  of  the  revolution 
should,  among  other  things,  have  driven 
home  to  all  of  tis  the  worldwide  nature 
of  Communist  activity.  Cuba,  Laos, 
South  Vietnam,  Berlin,  the  Congo,  Iraq. 
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and  many  other  nations  are  subject  to 
Moscow -directed  Communist  manipula- 
tions, posing  a  severe  threat  to  the  free 
world. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  former  President 
Eisenhower,  former  Vice  President  Nix- 
on, and  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  express  the  determination  of  the 
present  minority  party  to  cooperate  with 
the  administration  to  present  a  united 
front  against  CcMnmunist  aggression. 

However,  it  is  rather  apparent  that  our 
State  Department  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  develop  an  effective  counteroffensive 
against  communism.  When  I  speak  of 
this  counteroffensive.  I  am  referring  to 
an  information  counteroffensive,  in 
which  we  as  a  nation,  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  could  call  attention  to  the  basic 
weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  empire,  its  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  failures.  We 
should  call  attention  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  slavery  that  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  for  that 
matter,  any  Communist  or  fellow  trav- 
eler, must  serve  under  in  this  structure 
of  Red  dictatorship. 

We,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
must  aid  our  President,  we  must  bolster 
our  State  Department,  and  provide  a 
most  effective  vehicle  for  a  counteroffen- 
sive against  the  Communist  world  by 
adopting  one  of  the  resolutions  to  estab- 
lish a  special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Through  the  hearings,  studies,  reports, 
and  recommendations  of  this  type  of 
committee,  we  could  exr>ose  to  the  world 
the  imperialism  and  totalitarianism  with 
which  the  Communists  rule  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  at  this  pwint,  under  per- 
mission already  granted,  I  insert  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Soviet  Russian  Colonial- 
ism" prepared  by  the  Conference  of 
Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Descent: 

Soviet  Russian  Colonialism 

During  the  XVth  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union,  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  USSR,  proposed  on  September  23, 
1960.  that  all  colonial  dependencies,  trustee- 
ship territories  tuid  other  non-self-govern- 
ing areas  be  given  "complete  Independence 
and  freedom  In  the  building  up  of  their 
national  states  In  conformity  with  the  freely 
expressed  will  and  desire  of  their  peoples  ' 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  representatives 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  West  either  could 
not  CM-  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  that  was  presented  by  Khrush- 
chev's proposal.  Thereby  a  rare  occasion 
was  missed  to  turn  the  tables  against  this 
arrogant  ruler  by  bringing  up  for  discus- 
sion the  vast  Russian  Communist  colonial 
empire.  Yet  it  was  against  the  great  powers 
of  the  West  that  the  biting  venom  and 
vlndlctlveness  of  Khrushchev  were  directed, 
the  very  p)owers  that  are  the  only  major 
obstacles  In  his  way  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  global  Soviet  state  under  the 
control  of  Moscow. 

It  was  the  smaller  nations  that  valiantly 
rose  to  the  occasion.  With  an  admirable 
courage  they  strongly  condemned  Soviet 
Russian  colonialism  and  Imperialism. 
Among  them  were  the  representatives  of 
such  countries  as  Australia.  Canada,  Chile, 
Nationalist  China  and  the  Philippines,  who 
denounced  Russian  Imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism and  let  Khrushchev  know  that  the 
best  demonstration  of  his  "policy  of  libera- 
tion"  in  Africa  and  Asia  would  be  its  ap- 


plication   to    the    captive    nations    held    In 
slavery  by  Moscow. 

The  second  part  of  the  XVth  Session  of 
the  ITnlted  Nations  General  Assembly  re- 
sumed on  March  7,  1961.  does  not  contain 
on  Its  agenda  any  discussion  of  colonialism. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  Imperative  for  the  entire 
free  world  to  be  wholly  familiar  with  the 
latest  data  and  Information  on  Russian  co- 
lonialism so  as  to  be  fully  prej>ared  to  cope 
with  any  and  all  attacks  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  lis  satellites  against  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  occasion  may  well 
present  Itself,  Inasmuch  as  there  is  now  a 
concerted  drive  among  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  drop  discussion  of  two 
Important  Items  on  the  agenda,  namely,  the 
question  of  Tibet  and  the  question  of  Hun- 
gary. Both  are  considered  by  Moscow  as 
"cold  war  '  Issues  rather  than  violations  of 
the   Charter   of    the   United    Nations. 

It  Is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that 
this  memorandum  is  being  submitted 
Above  all.  we  firmly  believe  that  the  issue 
of  Soviet  colonialism  resulting  in  the  en- 
slavement of  many  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Is  as  Important  to  world  peace  and 
security  as  the  Issue  of  colonialism  In  Africa 
and  Asia. 

I.    KUSSIAN    COLONIALISM    IN    COMMUNIST    GUISE 

WhUe  expanding  its  own  colonial  empire, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  In  posing  as 
a  "champion  of  liberation"  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  This  was  possible  chiefly 
because  Moscow  succeeded  In  persuading  a 
great  number  of  statesmen  throughout  the 
world  that  Russian  colonialism  had  dis- 
appeared with  czarlsm,  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  matcliless  collection  of  "happy 
peoples  and  nations"  that  are  developing  in 
freedom  and  economic  prosperity  under  the 
benign  care  and  protection  of  the  "Big  Rus- 
sian Brother." 

To  discuss  rationally  the  present-day  So- 
viet Russian  colonial  empire,  we  must  first 
realize  the  true  nature  of  Its  composition. 
We  mtist  face  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
constitutes  the  largest,  the  most  oppressive 
and  ruthless  colonial  empire  In  history. 
Contrary  to  a  popular  superficial  conception, 
It  Is  not  only  the  captive  nations  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  that  suffer  from  this 
"new  tyi>e  of  colonialism."  Inside  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  enslaved  non-Russian  na- 
tions, which  for  centuries  have  lived  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  Urals  and  Central  Asia,  are 
suffering  under  the  heel  of  the  same  op- 
pressor. 

Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Soviet  power,  the  Russian  bolsheviks 
began  expanding  their  areas  of  control. 
They  adopted  the  despotic  measures  and 
techniques  of  the  czars  and  Improved  them. 
The  first  victims  of  Russian  bolshevik  Im- 
perialism were  the  Ukrainians,  Georgians, 
Armenians.  Azerbaljanls,  Byelorussians,  and 
the  Moslem  peoples  of  Turkestan.  These 
peoples  had  proclaimed  their  independence 
following  the  1917  revolution  In  Russia.  By 
1921  they  were  Incorporated  by  force  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  to  this  day  they  have 
remained  nominally  Independent  members  of 
the  US  SJl.  All  theoretically  possess  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  secede  from  the  U.S.SJt. 
Actually,  however,  they  constitute  virtual 
colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  exploits 
their  economic  wealth,  manpower  resources 
and  cultural  riches  for  the  benefit  and  ex- 
I>anslon  of  Its  Imperial  domain. 

By  their  treacherous  agreement  with  Hitler 
the  Russians  occupied  and  annexed  the 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  In  1940,  in  spite  of  treaties  of  non- 
aggression,  and  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  reincorporated  them  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  They  have  become  colonies 
by  the  same  token  as  are  all  constituent 
Republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

After  World  War  11,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  came 


under  Communist  rule  through  forcible  in- 
tervention of  the  Soviet  Army  and  by  inter- 
nal violence  and  subversion  directed  and 
supported  with  armed  pressure  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  was  done  in  flagrant  violation 
of  International  treaties  and  agreements, 
signed  by  the  U.S.Sil.  with  these  states  and 
with  the  Western  Powers,  guaranteeing  their 
independence  and  their  right  to  live  under 
freely  elected  governments  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Oppressive  Communist  regimes  were  im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Outer  Mon- 
golia. East  Germany,  North  Korea,  and  In 
North  Vietnam. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  colonial 
status  of  a  non-Russian  captive  nation  w£is 
hidden  behind  the  label  of  "people's  de- 
mocracy "  or  whether  the  land  and  the  peo- 
ple were  simply  incorporated  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  "Soviet  Republic."  The  over- 
riding fact  U  that  all  these  peoples  lost 
their  Independence  and  freedom,  and  that 
their  military,  administrative,  economic,  and 
spiritual  wealth  and  resources  In  their  en- 
tirety disappeared  in  the  maw  of  Russian 
colonial  exp.-»nslon  and  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. 

In  all  these  captive  nations  the  Russian 
Communists  are  directly  or.  through  sub- 
servient puppets  Indirectly,  exercising  a  su- 
preme and  unchallenged  power  that  is 
ravishing  the  natural  resources  and  spiritual 
values  of  these  countries. 

Ever  since  its  conquest  of  these  once-free 
and  Independent  nations,  Soviet  rule  has 
been  characterized  by  the  following  features: 

( 1 )  Systematic  genocldal  destruction  of 
the  conquered  peoples  through  mass  execu- 
tions, deportations,  and  forcible  resettle- 
ment to  Kazakhstan,  Siberia,  and  other 
areas. 

(2)  Relentless  Russlficatlon  through  the 
forcible  Imposition  of  the  Russian  language 
and  the  persecution  of  the  non -Russian  cul- 
tures, and  through  the  liquidation  of  the 
non -Russian  Intellectuals  and  the  true 
churches. 

(3)  Imposition  of  the  Soviet  economic 
system  on  the  captive  countries  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  exploiting  all  national  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Some  10  years  ago,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson.  then  Secretary  of  State,  testifying 
before  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  June  26,  1951,  made  the  following 
penetrating  observation  on  Russian  Commu- 
nist imperialism: 

"Historically,  the  Russian  state  has  three 
great  drives— to  the  west  in  Europe,  to  the 
south  into  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  east 
Into  Asia.  •  •  •  The  Politburo  has  acted  in 
the  same  way.  It  carried  on  and  built  on 
the  Imperialist  tradition.  What  It  has  added 
consists  mainly  of  new  weapons  and  new 
tactics.  •  •  •  The  ruling  p>ower  in  Moscow 
has  long  been  the  imperial  power  and  now 
rules  over  a  greatly  extended  empire.  •  •  • 
It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  encroachment 
by  which  Russia  has  grown  in  the  last  500 
years  from  the  Duchy  of  Moscow  to  a  vast 
empire  has  got  to  be  stopped." 

It  should  also  be  recalled  that  In  July 
1959  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  "Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution," which  subsequently  was  signed  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  became  Public 
Law  80-96.  This  resolution  provoked  vio- 
lent protests  on  the  part  of  Khrushchev  and 
the  entire  Communist  bloc,  because  the 
resolution  correctly  labeled  the  Soviet  Union 
r.s  an  imperialistic  power,  which  keeps  some 
22  non-Russian  nations  in  subjugation  and 
slavery. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  made  known 
his  views  on  the  matter  of  the  captive  nations 
In  his  message  to  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  on  November  4, 
1960: 

"I  deplore  the  monolithic  term  often  used 
by  the  Republican  administration  in  Wash- 
ington,   'Soviet    nation'    or    'Soviet    people." 
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In  essence.  It  la  contrary  to  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Weeks  Resolution  enacted  last  year. 
Its  use  Implies  that  we  condone  the  status 
quo  of  the  Communist  take-over  of  all  the 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
I  stated  then,  and  I  do  now,  that  I  adhere 
to  the  statement  as  contained  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Platform:  'we  will  never  surrender 
positions  which  are  essential  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  nor  will  be  abandon  people  who 
are  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  through 
any  formal  approval  of  the  status  quo.' " 
it  Is  regret:able  that  the  Afro-Asian  reso- 
lution en  colonialism  adopted  before  the 
close  of  the  first  part  of  the  current  XVth 
Session  of  the  U.S.  General  Assembly  was 
not  broad  enough  to  Include  also  Soviet  co- 
loolallsm.  If  the  United  Nations,  as  Khru- 
shchev proposed,  is  to  be  united  in  opposi- 
tion to  colonialism,  it  Is  then  its  solemn  duty 
to  combat  Soviet  Russian  colonialism,  the 
scourge  of  our  time  and  our  civilization  as 
well. 


I 


n.    tJ.N.    INVESTTCATTON    OF    RUSSIAN 


COLONIALISM 

Upon  Instructions  from  Khrushchev,  the 
Soviet  delegation  has  been  persistently  at- 
tacking the  West  on  the  problems  of  the 
Congo,  Laos  and  Cuba.  These  attacks  are 
obviously  intended  to  serve  as  a  cover  for 
Russian  Communist  machinations  In  the 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  in  the 
strife-torn  Congo,  which  has  been  selected 
by  Moscow  as  the  foothold  of  Russian  colo- 
nialism In  Africa  The  same  policy  of  Mos- 
cow is  being  relentlessly  pursued  in  Cuba, 
where  Moscow  has  been  gradually  entrench- 
ing Itself  under  the  pretext  of  helping  a 
deluded  revolutionary  In  his  alleged  struggle 
against  "American  Imperialism." 

Recently  G.  Mennen  Williams.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  made 
a  simple  but  profound  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "Africa  is  for  the  Africans."  Al- 
though It  was  denounced  and  criticized  In 
certain  European  quarters,  it  was  praised 
and  promptly  endorsed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  disheartening  to  note  that  In 
the  West  there  Is  a  double-standard  operat- 
ing with  respect  to  the  liberation  of  colonial 
and  s^lbj^lgated  peoples.  While  the  U.N.  is 
almost  unanimous  in  promoting  the  free- 
dom and  emancipation  of  the  colonial  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  Asia,  It  distressingly  shies 
away  from  any  tangible  support  of  the  cap- 
tive and  enslaved  nations  held  In  bondage 
In  the  Soviet  totalitarian  empire.  Surely 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  as  far  as 
the  Communist-enslaved  nations  of  Europe 
are  concerned.  Any  policy  which  tends  to 
negate  or  neglect  the  plight  of  these  heroic 
peoples  can  only  benefit  Communist  Russia, 
the  enemy  of  all  mankind,  and  dooms  the 
newly  emerged  nations  rs  well. 

In  view  of  the  persistent  attempts  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  the  United  Nations  to  Inves- 
tigate so-called  Western  colonialism,  we  re- 
spectfully urge  you  and  appeal  to  you.  to 
propose  at  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly the  following: 

( 1 )  That  the  United  Nations  should  forth- 
with Institute  a  full-scale  Investigation  Into 
the  Russian  Communist  aggression  In 
Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland.  Ru- 
mania, and  Ukraine,  as  well  as  In  all  other 
captive  non-Rus.=;lan  nations  now  held  In 
bondage  both  within  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Russian   Communist   empire   proper: 

(2)  Free  and  unfettered  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision  in  all  the  cap- 
tire  nations  which  would  give  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  enslaved  peoples  In  these 
countries  to  make  their  choice  between  free- 
dom, self-determination,  and  Independence, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Russian  Communist 
subjugation  and  colonial  exploitation,  on 
the  other; 

(3)  That  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly adopt  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation  troops  and 
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secret  police  from  all  the  captive  countries 
and  to  return  all  the  political  deportees 
and  exiles  whom  the  Russians  have  de- 
ported to  Siberia,  and  to  allow  them  to 
resume  their  normal  lives  under  freedom 
and  democratic  government,  elected  by  the 
free  people  of  these  countries; 

(4)  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  the  most  ruthless  and  oppres- 
sive totalitarian  empire  of  our  day.  and  that 
no  peace  and  stability  In  the  world  Is  pos- 
sible unless  the  Russian  Communist  threat 
Is  eliminated  forever.  This  will  be  possible 
only  after  the  liberation  of  all  the  captive 
nations  held  in  slavery  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  humanity  Is  now  against  colonialism 
of  all  types,  shapes,  and  origins.  A  colony 
Is  a  colony  whether  It  Is  acquired  as  the 
result  of  oversea  expmsion  or  of  overland 
aggrandizement.  Soviet  Russian  colonial- 
ism, which  proceeds  by  both  covert  and 
overt  means,  constitutes  a  unique  menace 
to  mankind. 

The  Western  nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  gradually  relinquishing  their 
hold  on  the  colonial  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  In  doing  so  they  are  upholding 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  It  is  the 
sacred  duty  and  the  imperative  task  of  the 
United  Nations  to  go  farther.  It  must  exert 
a  supreme  effort  to  see  that  the  principles 
of  the  UJ*.  Charter  are  applied  everywhere. 
This  course  alone  will  achieve  our  ultimate 
objective:  a  durable  peace,  with  free  men 
living  In  dignity  CTerywhere. 

We  witnessed  in  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  1959  and  1960, 
the  extreme  irritation  which  this  caused 
the  Soviet  Government.  We  can. 
through  this  committee,  rally  the  sup- 
port of  the  free  world  in  presenting,  de- 
veloping, and  exploring  the  possibilities 
by  which  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenia. 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Yu- 
goslavia, mainland  China.  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Tur- 
kestan, North  Vietnam,  and  other 
subjugated  nations  will  once  again  enjoy 
free  government  in  conformance  with 
their  historic  desire,  traditional  cultural 
and  religious  convictions. 

In  these  turbulent  hours  In  interna- 
tional events,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  reafQrm  its  pKJsition  of  leader- 
ship and  through  the  vehicle  of  this 
committee  maintam  the  vigorous  coun- 
teroffensive  which  is  needed  to  roll  back 
the  tide  of  communism. 

Communism  enslaves  everyone  It 
touches.  Its  propaganda,  however,  uti- 
lizing such  phrases  as  "people's  democ- 
racy, peace-loving  nations."  and  so 
forth,  gives  the  delusion  that  they  aid 
the  downtrodden  people,  that  they  im- 
prove their  standards  of  living,  that  they 
develop  political,  economic,  and  social 
freedoms.  Communist  propaganda  has 
skillfully  and  successfully  promoted  this 
false  notion. 

Certainly  we  realize  that  a  nation  .sruch 
as  ours  with  its  free  enterprise  system 
provides  its  people  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  and  truly  free  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  conditions. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  peo- 
ple are  living  under  conditions  as  bad 
as  primitive  nations  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Obviously,  then,  communism  is  a  fail- 
ure in  an  economic  sense  as  well  as  fail- 
ing to  maintain  any  resemblance  to  free- 


dom. Communism  shackles  the  human 
mind,  attempts  to  pervert  man's  respect 
and  appreciation  for  his  Creator.  Com- 
munism rejects  all  religion  and  moral 
principles. 

We  in  the  free  world  have  achieved 
the  greatest  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial development  man  has  ever  '-nown. 
We  must,  however,  show  the  correctness, 
truth,  and  soundness  of  our  position  in 
contrast  to  the  h>TX>crisy.  brutality,  and 
lack  of  progress  which  exists  under  coni- 
muni.sm.  Therefore,  this  public  relations 
counteroffensive  is  absolutely  necessary. 
In  what  more  effective  way  could  we  in 
the  Hou.se  assert  ourselves  than  through 
the  approval  and  effecLive  operation  of 
a  committee  on  captive  nations'' 

Incidentally,  we  can  also  display  to 
the  world  through  this  committee  the 
contribution  that  immigrants  from  na- 
tions presently  enslaved  by  communism 
have  made  in  developing  the  greatness 
of  our  Nation  and  other  land.*  to  which 
they  have  migrated.  The  United  States, 
as  a  melting  pot  of  all  peopies,  stands  in 
contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  na- 
tional and  religious  groups  are  perse- 
cuted by  central  government.  We  can 
draw  vast  amounts  of  Information  and 
irrefutable  facts  from  American  citizens 
fully  familiar  with  the  tragedy  of  East- 
ern European  nations  and  the  captive 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  proF>er. 
Again,  with  these  forces  to  support  us,  a 
sF>ecial  committee  on  captive  nations  has 
all  the  potential  for  complete  success  in 
this  objective. 

My  appeal  is  entirely  nonpartisan 
since  these  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced and  supr>orted  by  dozens  of  mem- 
bers of  txjth  parties  who  have  under- 
standing of  this  fact — that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  special  committee  on  cap- 
tive nations,  can  contribute  a  most  vocal 
force  in  tearing  down  the  false  image 
that  Communist  propaganda  has  cre- 
ated throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York- 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  should  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  be- 
fore the  House  this  subject  which  is  so 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  every  Member  at 
this  particular  time.  I  particularly  re- 
fer to  that  portion  of  his  remarks  in 
which  he  indicated  that  there  was  a 
public  relations  aspect  in  international 
affairs.  I  am  sure  that  we  appreciate 
that  the  word  "propsiganda  "  has  an  un- 
pleasant connotation.  All  we  wish  the 
people  of  the  world  to  understand  is  the 
true  facts  with  respect  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Nation  and  our  genuine  concern 
for  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  assume  that  the  gentleman  feels  that 
perhaps  some  of  our  ineffectiveness  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  stems  from 
our  inability  to  send  people  to  these  na- 
tions to  engage  in  activities  and  to  share 
responsibilities  who  are  capable  of  ex- 
pressing our  purposes  in  the  language  of 
the  nations  to  which  they  go.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  does  not  feel  that  this 
body  and  this  Nation  should  give  great- 
er attention  to  that  need  to  see  if  we 
cannot  have  representatives  capable  of 
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getting  closer  to  the  Individuals  within 
these  countries  so  as  to  move  freely 
among  the  i>eople  expressing  our  aims 
and  our  purposes  in  their  own  language. 

May  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
whatever  he  may  do  to  stress  that  need 
and  to  bring  before  this  l>ody  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
made.  He  has  clearly  indicated.  I  think, 
that  whenever  a  foreign  policy  has  been 
established  in  this  Nation,  regardless  of 
who  may  be  in  the  White  House,  it  be- 
hooves every  loyal  American  to  move  in 
behind  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Na- 
tion and  back  him.  I  think  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  we  might  have  ought  to 
cease  at  the  water  s  edge  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  want  to  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  this:  I  hop>e  that  in  the  future 
when  a  decision  is  made  as  to  what  the 
foreign  policy  is  going  to  be  and  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  all  phases  of  opera- 
tions and  matters  will  be  taken  under 
serious  consideration.  I  think  one  of  the 
situations  that  has  been  very,  very  bad 
in  this  Nation  for  a  good  many  years 
has  been  that  the  foreign  ix)licy  of  this 
Nation  has  not  clearly  been  defined. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  my  opinion,  many 
people  in  the  Latin  American  countries 
today  do  not  know  what  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  is.  We 
should  adopt  a  firm  foreicn  p>olicy  and 
say — here  is  where  we  stand.  Here  is 
what  we  believe.  Here  is  what  our  Gov- 
ernment says  is  the  policy.  Let  us  stand 
behind  that  because  one  of  the  things, 
I  think,  that  has  weakened  us  in  this 
Nation  today  and  which  has  probably 
caused  more  concern  in  the  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  is  our  failing 
to  protect  our  own  nationals  wherever 
they  may  t>e.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  other  day.  I  think  we 
ought  to  adopt  a  firm  policy  now  and  say 
to  the  people  of  the  world  that  when 
our  American  servicemen,  whatever  may 
be  their  rank  or  status,  travel  abroad 
with  official  orders,  or  when  our  Ameri- 
can citizens  with  official  U.S.  pass- 
ports, having  the  official  recognition 
of  a  foreign  nation  visit  in  that  foreign 
nation,  then  the  might  of  the  United 
States  will  follow  them.  We  should  say 
to  all  of  the  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  we  will  protect  our  American 
citizens  wherever  they  may  go. 

When  we  get  back  to  that  philosophy 
^hat  made  us  a  strong  and  powerful 
nation,  then  we  will  command  the 
respect  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  have  too  long.  I  think,  tried  to  buy 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  world  with  American  dollars.  I 
say  that  you  will  nev  r  succeed  in  doing 
that.  People  cither  want  freedom  and 
will  fight  for  it  or  they  do  not  want  it. 
Mercenary  soldiers  have  never  won  a 
war  or  created  a  great  nation,  and  they 
never  will.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  May  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  may  I  wrap 
up  the  comment  of  the  gentleman  from 


New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida with  the  comments  I  just  made  by 
pointing  out  we  are  all  agreeing  on  one 
basic  point.  We  must,  first  of  all.  extol 
our  virtues.  We  have  to  carry  our  mes- 
sage to  foreign  countries.  In  doing  so. 
of  course,  we  have  one  other  obvious  op- 
Fxjrtunity.  and  that  is  at  the  same  time 
we  extol  our  virtues,  as  we  have  every 
right  to  do.  we  should  point  to  the  basic 
defects  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  point 
to  the  people  being  enslaved  and  to  the 
millions  of  people  living  in  misery  under 
So\iet  control.  That  is  the  pui'pose  of 
the  special  House  committee  which  I 
am  advocating,  and  because  it  is  ad- 
vocated by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  it  will  be  an  obviously  nonpartisan 
and  extremely  effective  committee. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  human  na- 
ture and  our  occasional  lapses  into  po- 
litical controversy,  I  think  in  this  area, 
since  we  agree  in  the  development  of  a 
good,  sound  American  offensive  on  the 
part  of  our  Department  of  State,  we.  in 
the  Congress,  could  provide  leadership, 
in  this  way  in  a  most  effective  fashion. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  once  we 
seize  the  initiative,  we  will  have  the 
rulers  in  the  Kremlin  so  upset  that  they 
will  have  to  cease  many  of  their  manipu- 
lations in  parts  of  the  free  world  in  order 
to  mend  their  own  fences. 

Mr.  HALEY.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about — establishing  a  firm  foreign 
policy.  I  think  that  we,  that  is  the 
American  Government,  are  more  respon- 
sible for  Castro  being  in  Cuba  than  any- 
body else.  And  I  may  say  in  this  recent 
attempt  down  there,  had  it  been  suc- 
cessful, so  far  as  the  people  who  were 
engaced  in  that  attempt,  or  at  least  some 
of  them  are  concerned — it  would  have 
been  a  ca.se  of  six  of  one  and  a  half 
dozen  of  the  other.  In  other  words, 
people  in  my  district  who  knew  the  Cuban 
situation  told  me  that  they  would  be  out 
of  the  frying  pan  and  into  the  fire  be- 
cause the  people  that  our  Government  is 
now  backing  in  this  attempt — if  we  did 
back  them — would  be  no  better  for  the 
Cuban  people  than  the  man  they  have 
down  there  right  now. 

Our  policy  destroyed  the  Batista 
government — and  it  was  a  ruthless  gov- 
ernment and  well  known  to  be  ruthless — 
but.  after  all.  the  Communists  never  got 
a  foot  on  the  island  of  Cuba  as  lorn?  as  he 
was  down  there.  Our  own  people  put 
Castro  in  there.  Castro's  having  a.  foot- 
hold in  Cuba  today  is  by  the  backing  of 
this  Government.  So  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  we  ou;?ht  to 
know  whom  we  back  and  we  should  find 
out  before  we  move  who  is  our  friend, 
because  in  this  kind  of  situation  where 
we  are  fighting  for  our  very  survival  we 
cannot  mak^  many  mistakes  and  exist. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  11  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  lor  his 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee.  Certainly  we  rec- 
ognize that  what  has  happened  in  Cuba 
is  merely  an  extension  of  what  ha))pened 
earlier  in  the  captured  states  of  Europe, 
including  the  Soviet  Union. 


I  think  it  is  significant  that  there  is 
not  one  Communist  state  in  the  world 
that,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
has  embraced  communism.  The  Com- 
munists have  seized  power  by  treachery 
and  imposed  their  rule  upon  the  people. 

I  think  it  is  past  due  while  we  are 
watching  Castro  in  Cuba,  another  boil 
on  the  skin  of  the  world  scene,  that  we 
concentrate  upon  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe,  that  we  state  clearly  and  force- 
fully that  we  shall  never  recognize  as 
final  the  international  Communist  con- 
spirac5''s  domination  of  new  nations  and 
that  we  continue  with  a  thorough  study 
of  the  rape  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world;  that  we, 
through  the  example  v:e  see  of  terror 
being  implemented  in  the  captive  states 
of  Europe  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
constantly  take  the  initiative  and  put 
the  spotlight  on  the  methods  used  by 
the  Communists.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  look  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
captive  states  we  should  also  study  what 
is  happening  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
and  determine  what  we  can  do  to  help 
them  escape  thv,  fate  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  of  Cuba. 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  Captive 
Nations  Committee.  I  urge  strongly  that 
this  committee  be  activated,  that  it  be 
dedicated  not  to  idle  discussion  back  and 
fonh  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  committee 
to  investigate  un-American  activities 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man who  now  occupies  the  Speaker's 
chair,  study  the  methods  that  are  fol- 
lowed and  how  to  develop  a  policy  de- 
signed to  rid  an  area  of  Communist  in- 
fluence and  how  to  restore  freedom  to 
these  tyrannized  lands  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  may  I 
point  out  that  the  reason  I  am  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today  is  that  the  House  Rules  Committee 
will  study  the  various  resolutions  per- 
taining to  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee at  an  early  moment.  Certainly,  the 
support  of  Speaker  R.^yburn  and  the  ma- 
jority leadership  is  needed  for  approval. 
1  have  the  assurance  of  my  minority 
leader  (Mr.  HalleckI.  that  he  gives  his 
complete  personal  suprwrt  to  these  reso- 
lutions, and  pledges  the  complete  non- 
partisan cooperation  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  to  its  cause. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  purpose- 
ful statement  today  and  particularly  his 
last  statement.  After  all,  the  formation 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee  can 
and  should  do  three  things  of  major  im- 
portance. First  of  all,  it  can  encourage 
the  natural  human  desire  for  freedom 
which  is  inherent  in  a  great  many  of  the 
people  who  still  remain  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Second,  it  can  implement  and 
coordinate  the  desires  and  efforts  of 
many  people  in  this  country  who  are  so 
prominently  interested  in  this  effort  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  world. 

Third,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, it  can  be  used  as  a  fundamental  tool 
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in  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
bloc.  By  that  I  mean  this:  It  is,  as  all 
of  us  know,  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mumsts  to  take  over  the  world  in  what- 
ever manner  and  way  it  can.  One  of  the 
particular  methods  that  they  use  is  the 
matter  of  division,  a  great  and  impor- 
tant premise  in  Lenin's  own  principles. 
They  are  employing  that  tactic  at  the 
present  time  in  this  hemisphere,  as  we 
have  seen:  likewise,  they  have  used  a 
connotation  of  imperialism  and  colo- 
nialisrr  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa  and  with  our 
allies. 

Mr.  Churchill  once  stated,  as  we  all 
know;  "The  point  of  Europe  to  watch  is 
the  soft  underbelly." 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the  soft 
underbelly,  the  vulnerable  point,  in  the 
Communist  bloc  lies  in  these  captive  na- 
tions. There  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve 
this  in  view  of  the  results  that  happened 
when  we  passed  a  year  or  so  ago  a  reso- 
lution. What  happened  then?  Mr. 
Khrushchev  did  nothing  but  talk  to  Mr. 
Nixon  in  Russia  about  this  matter.  He 
kept  talking  about  enslaved  people.  It 
hit  a  high  and  very  vulnerable  point  in 
their  analyses. 

This  is  important  to  keep  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
people  who  live  in  these  areas  and  in  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  it  is  prob- 
ably at  the  present  time  our  greatest  and 
most  potential  psychopolitical  weac>on. 
I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  take  into  its  jurisdiction  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  committee  to  do  these 
three  very  purposeful  things,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  since  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  district  he 
represents  he  has  a  number  of  citizens 
who  would  wish  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
formation that  this  congressional  com- 
mittee might  receive  on  the  status  of 
captive  nations.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  without  too  much  expense, 
with  a  minimum  of  expense,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort,  we  have  a  vast  amount  of 
material  at  our  disposal.  We  will  take 
this  entire  matter  and  turn  it  into  the 
most  effective  counteroffensive  weapon 
the  Congress  could  possibly  have.  I  am 
sure,  as  the  gentleman  has  indicated, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  be  upset  by  it  to 
the  nth  decrree. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  there  is  an  equal  number, 
if  not  more,  in  the  gentleman's  district 
who  are  just  as  interested  in  this.  We 
can  use  a  great  many  people  who  are 
tremendously  interested  in  this  project 
all  over  this  Nation  and  want  to  be  used 
to  give  the  information  that  is  so  neces- 
sary to  have  at  hand. 

I  once  more  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.^sachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
in   his   move  to   have  the   House   Rules 


Committee  release  this  resolution,  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  excel- 
lent presentation  here  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  compulsion  to 
give  the  best  of  myself  in  support  of  fa- 
vorable action  on  House  Resolution  216, 
a  compulsion  based  in  the  feeling  that 
this  Government  has  waited  long  enough 
in  taking  concrete  and  positive  action  on 
the  human  di.'jgrace  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. There  is  no  need  for  me  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  ramifications  of 
the  history  of  the  capture  of  these  na- 
tions or  of  their  present  plight.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  the  high  crime  of 
tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men  who  de- 
sire to  be  free  is  being  committed  daily 
by  Soviet  Rus.sia  in  some  twenty  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even 
more  compelling,  in  a  nation  90  miles 
from  our  own  shores.  No  question  can 
be  raised  concerning  the  vitality  of  this 
situation  to  the  moral,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  most  pertinent,  though,  to  ask 
what  this  proposed  special  committee 
can  accomplish  within  the  framework 
of  its  suggested  functions.  Obviously, 
with  immediate  and  continuing  impact, 
we  will,  by  the  origination  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, inherently  create  extensive  pub- 
licity concerning  the  problem,  directed 
not  only  to  the  people  of  America,  but 
also  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
and  the  new,  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  The  mere  fact  that  this  House 
directs  a  slight  portion  of  its  attention 
to  these  matters,  in  the  establishment 
of  this  proposed  committee,  will  open 
new  vistas  of  hope  for  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  and  will  make  the  peo- 
ples of  the  newly  emerging  nations  fur- 
ther aware  of  the  dangers  of  domina- 
tion from  Moscow.  Americans,  evidence 
tells  us,  are  themselves  somewhat  hazy, 
not  about  the  danger  to  the  world  of 
any  extension  of  this  kind  of  domina- 
tion, but  about  the  more  intricate  nature 
of  the  domination.  It  is  colonialism, 
pure  and  simple,  and  a  direct  result  of 
the  expressed  imperialistic  goals  of  So- 
viet Russia.  Neither  America,  nor  any 
other  nation,  can  afford  to  forget  this. 

I  think  that  we  can  expect,  after  these 
initial  valuable  results,  a  worldwide 
focus  on  the  committee's  proposed  func- 
tion of  investigation  into  the  status  of 
Red  totalitarianism — a  focus  that  will 
serve  not  only  our  national  interest,  but 
also  the  interest  of  clarifying  world 
opinion  and  furthering  knowledge  and 
truth.  Without  interfering  with  any 
power  delegated  to  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government,  the  information 
brought  to  light  by  the  committee  will 
be  of  antipropaganda  value.  This.  I 
feel,  will  be  the  greatest  service  ren- 
dered by  the  committee.  In  turn,  this 
service  is  so  greatly  needed  immediately, 
that  if  this  were  the  only  product,  I 
should  support  this  measure  with  almost 
equal  vigor.  When  we  see  the  political 
hay  made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  through- 
out the  world  by  tirades  against  alleged 
Western  colonialism,  it  is  absolutely 
mandatory  that  we  fight  fire  with  fire, 
especially  when  we  have  such  fuel  as  his 


captive  nations.  When  we  see  how  up- 
set Mr.  Khrushchev  was  by  our  all  too 
meager  efforts  at  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  1959  and  1960. 
what  will  a  further  shedding  of  light 
on  the  facts  bring?  When  the  probing 
effort  of  an  offensive  action  shows 
grounds  for  success,  does  the  offensive 
stop?  By  all  logic,  it  is  pressed  on.  We 
have  the  ammunition:  let  us  undertake 
the  offensive.  Both  political  parties 
promised  continued  and  new  defenses 
against  Soviet  Russia  s  cold  war  in  the 
1960  presidential  campaign.  This  is  the 
time  and  the  place,  and  most  important, 
the  means,  for  action. 

Too  often,  in  a  war  for  mens"'  minds, 
the  agencies  established  to  carry  the 
battle  are  accu.sed  of  flagrant  propa- 
gandizing. A  committee  of  the  nature 
of  the  proposed,  devoted  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  truth  through  sworn  testi- 
mony, investio'aticn,  and  legal  proce- 
dure— though  we  may  be  sure  it  will  be 
accused  of  propagandizing — will  be  in- 
vulnerable to  discredit.  This  factor  is 
significant  for  its  effect  on  our  relations 
with  the  new  Nations  of  the  world;  for 
they  seek  only  the  truth  and  the  facts — 
not  advice  and  opinion. 

Essentially,  then,  this  measure  rep- 
resents a  point  of  real  beginning  for  ac- 
tion on  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  of  1959.  and  responds  to 
former  President  Eisenhower's  call  for 
study  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations. 
The  value  of  the  proposal  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  is  great.  Its  goals 
are  unquestionably  in  the  American  tra- 
dition. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  his 
contribution 

Together,  not  as  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans, but  as  Members  of  a  freely  elected 
legislative  body,  through  the  vehicle  of 
this  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions, we  can  step  to  the  forefront  to  bat- 
tle communism,  and  in  coordination  with 
our  executive  department  and  corre- 
sponding leaders  of  the  free  world,  we 
will  stem  the  Red  tide,  develop  this  great 
counteroffensive.  and  eventually  restore 
to  all  peoples,  including  the  poor  down- 
trodden Russian  people  themselves,  free- 
dom in  the  true  sense. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  think  in  advance  it 
may  be  well  to  try  to  answer  a  bit  of  the 
criticism  that  will  be  hurled  at  a  move 
such  as  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
has  been  a  constant  pressure  to  keep  the 
United  States  from  seizing  the  initiative 
anywhere  In  this  global  struggle.  We 
have  been  willing  to  negotiate  about 
non-Soviet.  non-Communist  controlled 
territory  endlessly.  We  go  into  meetings 
at  Geneva  and  listen  and  discuss  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  Laos.  Indo- 
china, and  Tunisia,  countries  outside  of 
the  so-called  Iron  Curtain.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  recognize,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  stated,  the  imperialism 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  countries  that 
they  have  enslaved;  the  agreements  that 
they  have  already  made  for  free  elec- 
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tions  in  these  captive  states:  agreements 
that  they  have  ignored,  laughed  at,  and 
torn  up.  Certainly,  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  take  the  initiative  anywhere  in  this 
battle  for  survival,  it  must  come  on  this 
issue  of  the  captive  states.  We  must 
roll  this  Iron  Curtfiin  back.  Our  spokes- 
men must  constantly  point  out.  instead 
of  rebutting  by  saying  we  are  not  Im- 
perialists, where  Imperialism  really  lies. 
The  map  is  there;  the  blood  is  there;  the 
history  is  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  more  than  passed  when  these 
captive  nations  must  become  the  focal 
point  of  not  only  psychological  warfare 
but  as  to  whether  freemen  are  to  sur- 
vive any  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

I  wish  in  closing  to  point  out  that  the 
purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  provide 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
our  State  Department,  and  our  members 
who  serve  in  the  United  Nations  with 
the  information  by  which  they  could  ex- 
pose through  every  possible  medium  the 
complete  hjT>ocrisy  in  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  imagine  that  we. 
in  the  special  House  committee — and  I 
hope  I  am  not  bein.^i  optimistic  in  as- 
suming the  House  will  give  its  approval — 
could  provide  our  State  Department  and 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
with  suflBcient  information  to  expose 
forever  to  the  world  the  true  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  strip  them  of  their 
propaganda  facade  that  they  have  built 
up.  I  vi.sualize  this  as  being  as  effective 
a  committee  as  the  Congress  has  ever 
had  in  operation. 


CORRECTION     OF     VOTE      IN     THE 
SEVENTH  DISTRICT  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
include  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  P.  Daly, 
commissioner.  Board  of  Election  Com- 
missioners of  Chicago,  correcting  the 
vote  cast  in  the  Novembc;-  8  election  for 
Representative  in  Congress  in  the  7th 
District  of  Illinois. 

This  letter  shows  that  the  actual  vote 
for  myself  should  have  been  98.494  in- 
stead of  28.494.  and  I  should  also  like 
to  have  this  coircction  made  in  the 
Congressional  Directory. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  referred  to.  as  well  as  a  document 
from  the  county  court  of  Cook  County. 
as  follows: 

Board  of  Election  Commissioners. 

Chicago,  III..  April  25.  1961. 
Hon.  Roland  V.  Libonati. 
Representative   in   Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  enclosed  certi- 
fied copy  of  an  order  presented  in  the  coun- 
ty court  of  Cook  County  today,  correcting 
vote  cast  for  you  In  the  November  8  elec- 
tion for  Representative  In  Congress  In  the 
Seventh  District  of  Illinois. 


This  order  shows  that  the  actual  vote  for 
the    Honorable   Roland    V.    Libonati   should 
have   been   98.494   Instead  of   28.494. 
Very    truly  yours, 

John  P.  Dalt, 

Commissioner. 

State  or  Illinois. 
County  of  Cook,  ss: 

In  the  County  Court  of  Cook  County  in 
RE  Application  To  Correct  the  R»;ord  of 
Results  of  the  Election  Hf.ld  on  ihe  8th 
Day  of  November  1960,  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Iixinois 

order 

This  matter  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon 
the  petition  of  John  P.  Daly,  a  meraber  of 
the  board  of  election  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  canvassing  board  to  canvass  the  election 
returns  for  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  for  the  election  held  on 
November  8,  1960,  and  the  court  having  read 
the  petition,  heard  the  representations  of 
the  petitioner  and  being  fully  advised  in  the 
premises,  finds: 

Thai  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  the  said 
election  was  filed  of  record  In  the  county 
court  on  November  23.  1960.  and  that  the 
said  abstract  shows  the  following  votes  for 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Representative  In 
Congress  for  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois:  Roland  V.  Libonati.  28,494; 
and  Lawrence  J    Blast.  23.840. 

The  court  further  finds  that  In  transf erring 
the  figures  from  the  canvass  sheets  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  to 
the  abstracts  the  typist  made  a  typographical 
error  and  recorded  the  vote  on  the  abstract 
as  follows:  Roland  V.  Libonatt,  28,494;  and 
Lawrence  J  Blasl.  23.840. 

Whereas  the  correct  vote  as  evidenced  by 
the  official  canvass  should  be  Roi-and  V. 
Libonati,  98.494;  and  Lawrence  J.  Blasl, 
23.840. 

It  Is,  therefore,  ordered  that  the  abstract 
of  the  canvassing  board  as  filed  In  this 
court  on  November  23,  1961,  recording  the 
vote  cast  for  the  office  of  Representative  In 
Congress  for  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: Roland  V.  Libonati,  98,494;  and  Law- 
rence J.  Blasl,  23,840. 

THADDEUS  V.  ADE5iKO, 

Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Cook  County. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  D.\niels1,  is 
recocnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  social  security  bill,  I 
stated  that  the  one  important  omission 
in  that  bill  was  its  failure  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  income  limitations  which 
prevent  social  security  beneficiaries  from 
supplementing  their  pensions  without 
risking  their  monthly  benefits.  These 
limitations  are  unfair,  discriminator^', 
and  unrealistic. 

They  are  unfair,  because  they  make 
it  impossible  for  most  pensioners  to  ob- 
tain an  income  which  today's  soaring 
living  costs  require.  Even  under  the  bill 
which  the  House  approved  last,  week, 
minimimi  benefits  will  only  be  $40  a 
month.  Under  the  present  law,  a  man 
can  earn  only  another  $100  each  month 
without  sacrificing  some  portion  of  his 
benefit.  No  one  can  contend  that  this 
even  approaches  an  adequate  r.ncome. 
If  we  are  unable  to  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits,  we  should  certainly  allow 


recipients  to  do  what  they  can  to  supple- 
ment these  meager  pensions. 

Income  limitations  are  discriminatory 
because  they  penalize  only  the  wage 
earner.  Those  who  were  fortunate  or 
farsighted  enough  to  accumulate  invest- 
ment income  can  receive  all  they  desire 
from  this  source  without  losing  any  claim 
to  their  monthly  benelit.  Only  the  man 
who  wants  to  go  out  and  get  a  part- 
time  job  IS  affected.  If  the  social  se- 
curity system  were  based  on  need,  I  could 
understand  the  reason  for  imposing  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come he  can  obtain.  But  this  is  clearly 
not  the  case. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  the  income  re- 
strictions are  consistent  with  other  pol- 
icies which  we  pursue  with  regard  to 
our  senior  citizens.  Governmental  agen- 
cies and  community  groups  spend  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  each  year  in 
order  to  encourage  older  people  to  find 
some  useful  way  of  participating  in  the 
community.  At  the  same  time,  the  so- 
cial security  laws  continue  to  prevent 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  con- 
tinue their  employment  from  doing  so. 

Ideally,  I  should  like  to  see  the  income 
limitations  removed  entirely.  Realisti- 
cally, however,  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  today.  This  measure 
will  raise  the  income  allowance  from  $100 
a  month  to  $200  a  month — or  $2,400  a 
year.  The  liberalizing  amendments 
passed  by  the  House  last  year,  whereby 
p>ensioners  will  lose  only  a  part  of  their 
monthly  benefit  if  they  surpass  this  lim- 
it, would  remain  intact. 

Over  a  hundred  Members  of  Congress 
introduced  legislation  of  this  nature  in 
the  last  Congress,  and  a  large  number 
have  already  done  so  in  the  current  ses- 
sion. I  urge  that  this  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  more  liberal  in- 
come limitations  be  given  the  kind  of 
consideration  it  deserves. 


ELECTIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Elections 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  have  permission 
to  sit  dui-ing  general  debate  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Stafford  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Halleck),  fcr  Mon- 
day, May  1,  1961,  and  Tuesday,  May  2, 
1961,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PniNiE)   for  30  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Daniels  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Vanik  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
3.  1961. 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Walter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pirnie  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter; ) 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  ALGER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peterson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  TrcK. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  KowALSKi. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  R.  4884.  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

SI.  An  act  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  distressed 
areas;  and 

S.  1027.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  1  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m. ) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  1,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  .^rmy.  dated 
December  23,   1960.  submitting  a  report,  to- 


gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  survey  of  River  Rouge.  Mich., 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved June  30.  1948  (H.  Doc.  No.  148):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  six  illustrations. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  con- 
cerning agreements  concluded  during  March 
1961  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong  )  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  of  Federal  contributions  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1961.  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secreuiry 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  give  to  the 
Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe  the  reserved  min- 
erals underlying  Its  reservation";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  repeal  18  U.S.C.  791  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censorship"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Water- 
stradt;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  314). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  1531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Wallace  R.  Rice  and  Nora  J.  Price;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  315).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  World 
Games.  Inc.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  316).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ralph  B.  Cleveland;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  317).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PETERSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  A.  Hartman;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  318) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Hous- 
ton Belt  &  Terminal  Railway  Co.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  319).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elsie 
Robey;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  320). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of  Law 

for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for 

dower  In  husband  and  wife  In  real  estate  of 

each  owned  during  coverture  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By   Mr    AVERY: 

H  R.  6687.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  horeemeat  on  the  free  list; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BRAY: 

H  R  6688.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competition  between  domestic  Indus- 
tries operating  under  the  Fair  Lalx)r  Stand- 
ards Act  and  foreign  Industries  that  supply 
articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   CELLER: 

H  R  6689.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  in  civil  Investiga- 
tions for  the  enforcement  ol  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  6690  A  bill  to  amend  section  332  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  inclusion  of  a  district  Judge  or 
Judges  on  the  Judicial  council  of  each  circuit; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.6691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3056.  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  threats  against  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  Presidency,  to  authorize  their 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr    DAGUE: 

HR.6692  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  cork 
stoppers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    DANIELS: 

H  R  6693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   JAMES  C    DAVIS: 

H.R.  6694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  permit  employees  retiring  with  Immedi- 
ate annuities  to  retain  the  full  amounts  of 
Insurance  at  time  of  retirement  with  pre- 
miums deducted  from  their  annuities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

HR.6695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
p>ortatlon  of  mall  by  highway  post  office 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  EVINS; 

H  R,  6696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pend- 
ing completion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act. 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  6699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  small  business  In- 
vestment companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  6700.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and  en- 
act Into  law,  title  37  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Pay  and  Allowances  of  the 
Uniformed  Sirvlces";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BRAY: 

H.R.  6701.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  gov- 
ernments, to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  educational  purposes  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected 
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therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H  R.  6702.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal. 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  donation  and  other  dis- 
po.sal  of  property  to  tax-supported  public 
recreation  or  park  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   PERKINS: 

HR  6703.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  program 
of    civil     works    In    economically    distressed 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H  R  6704  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor 
through  a  new  program  of  Federal  Insurance 
for  farm  housing  loans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   SIBAL 

H  R  6705  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  and  other  affected  States,  to 
enter  into  a  compact  relating  to  the  taking 
of  action  to  bring  about  Improvement  In 
commuter  and  other  passenger  service  of 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SISK 

H  R  6706  A  bin  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  through  establishment  of  a 
program  admlnl.stered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  enabling  Individuals  to  engage  in  cer- 
tain agricultural  employment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Laix)r. 
By  Mr    SHORT: 

H  R.  6707.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Federal  Taxation;  to  the 
Committee  on   Wavs  and  Means 


By  Mr    VANIK: 

H  R  6708.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  stock  or  stock  options  issued  or 
granted  in  whole  or  In  part  for  si-rvices 
rendered,  the  gain  therefrom  shall  be  treated 
as  ordinary  Income,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meats. 
By  Mr    GARLAND: 

H.J  Res  395.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr    SCHERER: 

H.J  Res.396.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November    19,    the   anniversary   of   Lincoln's 
Gettysburg   Address,   as   Dedication   Di»y;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr     DANIELS: 

H  Res  268  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee 
on    the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   GALLAGHER: 

H  Res  269  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    RYAN: 

H.  Res.  270.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  program  In  New  York  City  and  the 
other  major  cities  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 

X 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  include  coffee  under  the  subsidy 
payment  program,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on   Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  weie  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BUCKLEY: 
HR.6709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Abel  Gorfaln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     FARBSTEIN: 
H  R  6710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gin  Mon 
Woo:    to   the    Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KING  of  California: 
H  R.  6711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bing 
Yee    Soo    Lou;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    MON  AG  AN: 
HR.6712    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Rita   M.    Bravl:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RILEY: 
H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  SecreUry  of  the  Army  shall  furnish 
an  appropriate  memorial  marker  for  the 
grave  of  James  L  Hanberry,  a  participant  in 
the  yellow  fever  investigations  In  Cuba:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Praise  for   President's  Message  to 
Congress    on    Ethics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHIWCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 
Thursday.  April  27.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  applaud  the  President  for  his 
special  me.ssage  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  conflicts  of  interest. 
I  have  long  taken  the  position  that  peo- 
ple must  have  confidence  in  their  Gov- 
ernment and  a  review  of  conflict-of- 
interest  statutes  convinces  me  that  an 
up-to-date  law  covering  ethics  of  all 
persons  in  public  service  is  long  overdue. 

My  only  comment  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  i-egulations  covering  a 
standard  of  ethics  and  moral  conduct 
should  not  be  limited  to  those  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  Con- 
gress should  examine  into  the  need  for 
reform  in  our  legislative  branch  of 
Crovernmcnt. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  that  the 
President  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  legislate  in  every  detail  re- 
gaiding  the  behavior  of  Federal  oflBciaLs 
and  employees.  I  favor  his  establishing 
by  Executive  order  a  set  of  standards 
for  those  in  Government  service.  The 
conclusion  of  the  President  that  these 
standards  can  be  maintained  best  by 
i:er.sonal  example  of  those  in  leadership 
appeals  to  me.     Many  Members  of  Con- 


gress, including  myself,  have  introduced 
bills  to  improve  the  conduct  of  those 
in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
Now  I  trust  we  will  get  some  action. 


Israel's  13th  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1961 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  20 
marked  the  13th  anniveisaiy  of  the  birth 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  13th  year  is 
highly  significant  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  It  is  on  that  birthday 
that  a  young  lad  enters  on  the  thresh- 
old of  maturity  with  concomitant 
charges  of  i-esponsibility. 

The  growth  of  Israel  toward  this  kind 
of  symbolic  maturity  is  reflected  in  the 
basic  facts  of  Israel's  economic  life. 
Wheieas  in  1948  Israel  had  a  population 
of  790.000.  in  1960  its  population  was 
2.128.000;  industrial  production  hai-dly 
existed  but  in  1960  the  figure  was  $1,070 
million.  So  it  is  with  exports,  imports, 
agricultural  production,  irrigation,  af- 
forestation, water  usage,  and  so  forth. 
More  specifically,  exports  in  1948 
amounted  to  $29,680,000  and  in  1960 
amounted  to  $265  million;  in  1948  there 
were    only    412.000    acies    of    cultivated 


area  and  in  1960  there  were  1.100- 
000  acres.  Today  Israel  has  a  fleet  of 
53  ships  which  carries  445.000  tons  of 
cargo  as  compared  with  the  4  ships  she 
had  in  1948.  which  carried  a  total  of 
14.000  tons.  The  number  of  Israeli 
teachers  has  quadrupled  in  the  same  pe- 
riod and  its  elementai-y  school  education 
has  incieased  almost  six  times. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  Israel's  in- 
fancy was  a  ci'uel  and  troubled  time. 
The  barren  soil,  the  absence  of  industry, 
the  influx  of  immigrants,  the  war  with 
the  Arabs  and  the  continued  hostility  of 
its  neighbors  were  the  heaviest  of  bur- 
dens to  place  in  the  path  of  a  newborn. 
But  the  determination  was  there  and  the 
most  important  of  all  resources,  men  and 
women,  whose  daily  lives  were_. dedicated 
to  the  rearing  of  this  infant  without 
counting  the  cost  of  the  individual's  dep- 
rivations and  sufferings. 

It  is  little  wonder  then,  that  the  little 
countrj'  of  Israel  has  been  watched  with 
consimiing  interest  by  economists,  so- 
cial scientists  and  educators  throughout 
the  world.  At  its  veiT  beginnings  thei-e 
were  few  who  believed  that  Israel  would 
survive.  There  are  now  many  who  are 
studying  to  find  the  why  of  its  survival. 

Israel  has  become  a  factor  in  the  ris- 
ing nations  of  Africa.  By  that  I  mean 
not  the  mere  establishment  of  trade  re- 
lations but  the  serving  of  these  nations 
by  teaching  them  the  use  of  methods 
and  tools  which  have  profited  Israel  her- 
self. This  has  been  done  quietly  and  ef- 
fectively and  in  the  best  tradition  of  in- 
ternational relations.  And  this  has  all 
been  done  within  the  framework  of  a 
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working  democracy.  It  Is  understand- 
able then  that  the  world,  both  hostile 
and  friendly  to  Israel,  marvels  at  the 
achievements  of  this  nation  only  13  years 
of  age. 


Statement  of  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Catholic  War  Veterani 
of  the  United  States  of  America 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLlFFOrvD  P.  CASE 

OF    NKW    JEHSET 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1961 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  one  of  our  Nations 
outstanding  veterans'  organizations,  will 
be  holding  its  national  convention  this 
year  m  Atlantic  City.  N.J.  I  can  assure 
each  of  its  members  who  are  planning  to 
attend  a  warm  and  sincere  welcome 
from  our  Garden  State. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  out- 
lining the  plans  for  this,  their  26th  an- 
nual convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Various  sessions  of  the  convention  have 
been  marked  to  be  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  culminating  Saturday  eve- 
ning in  a  gala  convention  banquet  and 
ball  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City.  N.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  op 
New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
OP  THE  United  States  of  Amfhica 

The  26th  annual  convention  of  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  have  many  serious  aspects; 
varied  and  interesting  recreational  events 
have  been  arranged  for  the  members  of 
tlie  organization,  their  wives  and  families. 
On  Tuesday  preceding  the  convention  there 
will  be  a  visit  to  the  Atlantic  City  races 
with  a  fashion  show  for  the  auxiliary  mem- 
bers and  friends.  On  Tuesday  evening  there 
will  be  a  Catholic  War  Veterans  night  at 
the  Atlantic  City  Steel  Pier.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  following  day  there  will  be  an 
Informal  social  night  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
for  all  Catholic  War  Veteran  members  and 
families. 

Throughout  the  week  there  will  be  other 
Interesting  activities  and  ceremonies  In- 
cluding a  Catholic  War  Veterans  night  at 
Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  at  the 
22d  showing  of  the  Ice  Capades  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  On  Saturday  morning  a  pa- 
rade win  take  place  on  the  boardwalk  from 
the  convention  headquarters  to  the  Con- 
vention Hall  where  a  Pontifical  High  Mass 
will  be  celebrated  by  His  Excellency  Ccles- 
tine  J.  Damlano,  Archbishop  of  Camden, 
N.J.  The  closing  event  of  the  weeklong 
gathering  will  be  the  convention  ball  and 
banquet  on  Saturday  evening  with  special 
Catholic  War  Veterans  candellght  ceremonies 
and  rituals. 

The  convention  vv-lll  see  reports  of  prog- 
ress made  by  this  national  veterans'  group 


In  the  fields  of  Americanism,  Catholic  ac- 
tion, leadership,  membership,  veterans'  af- 
fairs, and  youth  welfare. 

At  various  times  throughout  the  conven- 
tion, prominent  Americans  are  scheduled  to 
address  Joint  sessions  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  and  Its  auxiliaries.  These  men.  all 
outstanding  In  their  particular  field,  will 
bring  to  the  Crithollc  War  Veterans  and 
through  them  to  all  veterans  and  Americans 
messages  on  "National  Security,"  "Veterans' 
Ail.Urs,"  "International  Relations,"  and  other 
vital  subjects. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  In  the  year  1935 
when  it  was  founded  by  a  former  Army 
chaplain,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Edward  J.  Higgins.  LL.  O.,  of  Astoria.  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  Recognizing  a  need  for  a  mili- 
tant veterans  organization  composed  of 
Catholic  men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  In  time  of  war.  Monsignor  Higgms 
fotindcd  an  organization  that  has  gruwn 
throughout  the  years  and  now  has  posts  In 
more  than  40  States  and  in  the  words  of  Its 
own  constitution: 

"To  promote  zeal  and  devotion  for  God.  for 
country,  and  for  home: 

"(a)  For  God:  to  promote  through  aggres- 
sive organized  Catholic  action  a  greater  love, 
honor,  and  service  to  God;  an  understanding 
and  application  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  in 
our  everyday  life;  recognizing  the  wisdom  of 
the  church  In  all  matters  of  faith  and 
morals. 

"(b)  For  country:  through  a  more  vivid 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  through  active 
participation  In  the  promotion  of  Its  ideals 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
develop  a  more  zealous  citizenship;  to  en- 
courage morality  in  government,  labor,  man- 
agement, economic,  social,  fraternal,  and  all 
other  phases  of  American  life;  to  combat 
aggressively  the  forces  which  tend  to  Impair 
the  eflBclency  and  permanency  of  our  free 
institutions. 

"(c)  For  home:  To  promote  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  family  Is  the  basic  unit  of 
society;  to  aid  In  the  development  of  an  en- 
lightened patriotic  American  youth;  to  as- 
sist all  veterans  and  widows  and  dependents 
of  deceased  veterans. 

"(d)  These  objectives  are  encouraged 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color." 

Throughout  Its  existence  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  has  been  part  of  the  fierce  war  of 
Ideologies  seeking  to  capture  the  minds  of 
men.  This  organization  has  spotted  and 
fought  totalitarian  and  brutalitarlan  philoso- 
phies of  both  the  right  and  left,  and  stood 
firm  on  the  solid  stand  of  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  personal  Independence  of  Its 
citizens,  under  the  law. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  creed  from  the 
now-famous  speech,  "Catholicism  and  Amer- 
icanism," of  the  late  Archbishop  John  Ire- 
l.-^nd,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  states: 

■My  religious  faith  Is  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church — Catholicism.  Integral  and  unal- 
loyed— Catholicism,  unswerving  and  soul 
swaying,  the  Catholicism  taught  by  the  su- 
preme chieftain  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Pope,  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

"My  civil  and  political  faith  Is  that  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
Americanism,  purest  and  brightest,  yielding 
In  strength  and  loyalty  to  the  Americanism 
of  none  other  American,  surpassed  In  spirit 
of  obedience  and  sacrifice  by  that  of  none 
other  citizens,  none  other  soldier,  sworn  to 
uphold  In  peace  and  In  war  America's  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  received  many  com- 
mendations from  agencies  In  government. 
In  business.  In  welfare  and  hospital  work. 
In  rehabilitation.  In  child  guidance.  In  patri- 
otic, fraternal,  veteran,  and  religious  spheres. 
It  has  the  approbation  of  the  present  Pope, 
John   XXni.   and   all   Popes  from   the   date 


of  the  founding  of  the  organization.  It  Is 
recognized  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  the  handling  of  cases  before  It. 

It  has  betn  commended  by  every  U.S. 
President  in  office  since  Its  Inception  and 
received  accolades  of  a  great  many  American 
statesmen. 

Programs  have  Included  summer  camps 
for  youngsters.  Informative  material  expos- 
ing fascism,  nazlsm,  and  the  cancerous  core 
of  Communist  propaganda,  broadcasts  and 
Information  bulletins  on  veteran  benefits, 
s'-.pport  of  youth  groups,  establishment  of 
scholarships,  fight  for  veterans'  rights,  and 
the  spiritual  comfort  of  our  comrades,  proper 
burial  for  veterans  nnd  care  for  their  widows 
and  dependents,  exposure  of  Intolerance, 
bigotry,  and  disloyalty,  promotion  of  activi- 
ties which  tend  to  strengthen  the  moral 
fiber  cf  the  Nation  and  its  people,  and  build 
a  "greater  spirit  of  faith  and  patriotism" 

The  current  program  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  strictly  positive.  The  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
not  antl  anything:  they  are  protagonists  of 
right,  truth,  and  Justice.  Their  whole  phl- 
lo.sophy  Is  based  on  the  recognition  of  man's 
dignity  and  rendering  "to  God  the  things 
th;it  are  Gods."  They  Insist  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  moral  basis,  underlying  all 
political,  economic,  and  social  themes. 

Their  emphasis  lies  In  action.  "It  Is  better 
to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness." They  feel  that  no  program,  no  matter 
how  magnificent,  can  be  effective  unless  It  is 
ae*ed  upon 

The  less  than  three  decades  of  Catholic 
War  Veterans'  existence  have  proved  fruitful 
for  our  freedom.  And  the  future  of  America 
Is  safe,  when  public-spirited,  patriotic  citi- 
zens who  have  fought  for  their  Nation  In 
war.  continue  to  serve  In  peace. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  IS  organized 
to  serve  the  Individual  and  the  Nation.  Size 
is  not  the  measure  of  Its  service,  its  reputa- 
tion, its  loyalty.  Its  faith  or  Its  spirit  of 
fellowship. 

As  they  celebr.ite  that  26th  anniversary 
milestone  of  their  history.  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans take  pride  In  their  past — are  confident 
of  their  future. 


Trantportation  in  Interstate  Commerce  of 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Advertiiing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1961 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
t>een  advised  and  encouraged  by  the 
Carolina  Christian  Union.  Jessfe  Seaver, 
president,  to  enter  for  the  Record  their 
stand   in  support  of   H.R.   2221. 

Tliis  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Eugene  Siler,  of  Kentucky. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  'to  prohibit 
the  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  advertisements  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  for  other  purixjses." 

I  have  personally  received  a  list  of 
284  genuine  signatures,  all  of  which 
endorse  the  Silcr  bill.  Most  of  the  sign- 
ers are  of  my  constituency  In  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  known 
the  stand  of  the  Carolina  Christian  Un- 
ion offlcisdly  for  the  Record. 


National  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Chriitiani  and 
Jews  to  Barrj  Bingham,  of  Louisville, 

Ky. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BURKE 

OP  icj:ntt7Cky 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1961 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  recent  observance  of  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  Week,  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  con- 
ferred upon  a  distinguished  Kentuckian, 
Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  president  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
the  Louisville  Times,  its  National  Broth- 
erhood Award  as  a  tribute  to  his  out- 
standing public  and  community  service 
and  the  unparalleled  contribution  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Bmgham  have  made  to  a 
better  understanding   among  people  of 
all  races  and  religions      I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Barry  Bin.gham  for 
many  years  during  which  I  have  seen 
how  well  he  exemplifies  those  admirable 
traits   which    the   National    Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  seeks  to  bring 
out  in  all  men  of  whatever  ethnic  and 
religious  backgrounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  inspired  mes- 
sage of  the  President  set  forth  in  his 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  en- 
dorsing the  observance  of  National 
Brotherhood  Week  and  the  President's 
remarks  in  a  film  shown  at  the  national 
brotherhood  dinner  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  the  President  to 
Mr.  Bingham  and  the  addresses  given  at 
the  National  Brotherhood  Award  dinner 
in  Louisville.  Ky  ,  on  February  23,  1961, 
by  the  Honorable  Charles  W.  Morris  and 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton: 

The  White  HotisK, 
Washington,  DC.  February  14.  1961. 
Dr    Liwis  Webstee  Jones, 
President.  National  Conference  o/  Christians 
and  Jews,  New  York.  NT. 
Deak  Da.  Jones:  I  heartily  endorse  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  that  a  period  of  time  again 
be  set  aside  for  the  observance  of  Brother- 
hood Week      In  celebrating  National  Broth- 
erhood  Week   we   honor   the   human  values 
upon  which  our  country  was  established.     As 
long  as  men   fear   or  dlstriast  one  another 
because  of  race,  religion,  or  ethnic  origins, 
as  long  as  any  of  the  gates  of  opportunity 
are  closed  to  the  deserving,  as  long  as  there 
Is    unreasoning    bigotry.    Instead    of    under- 
standing and  tolerance,  our  Nation  will  fall 
short  of  its  full  power  and  greatness. 

Across  the  world  new  nations  are  struggling 
for  survival  and  progress.  These  nations, 
composed  of  men  of  all  colors  and  faiths,  are 
looking  for  leadership  and  guidance  In  their 
effort  to  construct  new  societies.  Only  Lf  we 
demonstrate  that  the  freedom  which  we  ad- 
vocate Is  available  to  all  our  citizens  will 
these  new  nations  look  to  us  for  this  guid- 
ance. Yet  on  the  choices  of  these  new 
nations  hinge  our  own  ultimate  survival. 

Thus  brotherhood  Is  not  Just  a  goal.  It  Is 
a  condition  on  which  our  way  of  life  depends. 
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The  question  for  our  time  Is  not  whether  all 
men  are  brothers.  That  question  has  been 
answered  by  the  God  who  placed  us  on  this 
earth  together.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
have  the  strength  and  the  will  to  make 
brotherhood  of  man  the  guiding  principle  of 
our  dally  lives. 

I  therefore  urge  all   Americans  to  Join  a 
nationwide  observance  of  Brotherhood  Week 
from  February  19  to  February  26,  1961. 
Sincerely, 

John  F    Ktnnedy, 

President. 


will  extend  to  all  your  friends  and  to  your 
family  my  warmest  wishes  on  this  occasion. 
With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  Kennedy. 


Text  of  President  Kennedy's  Filmed 
Message 
I  have  on  many  occasions  taken  part  ac- 
tively in  dinners  such  as  the  one  in  which 
you  are  participating  this  evening  and  it  is 
therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  speak  to  you 
from  the  White  House  and  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged. 

Tliese  dinners  are  held  and  have  been 
held  for  many  years  In  order  to  place  before 
us  a  goal  to  which  thU  Nation  has  been 
dedicated  since  Its  earhest  beginnings — the 
goal  of  men  and  women  of  different  creeds, 
different  races,  different  origins  living  to- 
gether harmoniously  and  In  brotherhood. 

I  know  that  there  Is  a  constant  feeling 
that  we  faU  to  achieve  our  goals  and  In 
spite  of  the  work  of  this  organization  and 
on  the  part  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
across  our  country,  that  we  still  stand  a 
good  distance  from  the  sUndard  which  was 
raised  In  the  earliest  days  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  which  has  been  the  national 
goal  ever  since.  I  hope  that  no  one  in  this 
room  feels  that  disappointment.  National 
progress  has  been  made  on  a  whole  variety 
of  fronts. 

I  want  to  congratulate,  therefore,  all  of 
you  on  the  work  that  has  been  done  In  other 
years.  But  I  also  want  to  suggest  that  we 
still  have  a  good  deal  of  distance  to  go,  that 
the  work  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is  more 
Important  than  It  ever  was,  not  merely  to 
us  as  Individuals  and  as  fellow  Americans 
but  as  leaders  of  the  free  world  and  as 
strong  believers  In  the  future  of  our  country 
and  the  things  for  which  It  stands. 

We  seek  to  lead  the  free  world  against 
an  alien  system  but  we  cannot  do  so  unless 
we  ourselves  match  our  actions  to  our  words. 
We  look  for  support  and  brotherhood  to 
millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  of  Americans 
of  different  creeds,  of  different  colors,  who 
share  our  aspirations  but  sometimes  are  not 
convinced  that  we  believe  strongly  In  the 
doctrines  that  we  preach.  I  believe  we  do. 
I  believe  as  a  nation  we  must  be  committed 
to  these  goals.  I  believe  as  a  nation  In- 
creasingly we  will  be,  and  I  believe  that 
when  we  eventually  reach  these  goals  It  will 
have  been  due  to  the  work  of  organizations 
such  as  yours. 

I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our 
country  for  the  effort  In  which  you  are  en- 
gaged It  Is  an  effort  to  which  all  of  us 
give,  I  hope,  not  only  llpservlce  but  also 
commitment.  The  brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God  Is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple which  has  directed  this  Nation  through 
many  years  and  I  am  confident  will  direct 
It  with  Increasing  vigor  In  the  years  to  come 


Fkbeuaey  21,  1961. 
Hon.  Barry  Bingham, 
The  Louisville  Courier -Journal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dear  Barry:  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
on  Thursday  you  will  receive  the  National 
Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christiana  and  Jews. 

Your  public  and  community  service  as 
well  as  your  distinguished  editorial  career 
surely  merit   this  recognition.    I  hope  you 


Address  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Morris 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  genUemen.  it  is  my  proud  and  pleas- 
ant privilege  tonight  to  represent  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  in 
bestowing  an  honor  long  postponed  and 
richly  deserved. 

As  we  all  know,  the  American  vocabulary  is 
growing  Uke  Topsy.  Words  that  Shake- 
speare never  imagined — that  Emstein  never 
dreamed  of — constantly  crop  up  in  the  lan- 
guage— words  like  framework,  finalize.  In 
terms  of,  project,  expertize,  and  now  It  has 
become  Increasingly  popular,  especially 
among  psychiatrists,  advertising  men,  edu- 
cators and  columnists  to  employ  the  word, 
"image.  ■  We  read  about  the  "father  image." 
the  "son  image,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  In- 
deed. Senator  Morton,  I  seem  to  recall 
having  read  recently  in  the  papers  that  a 
distinguished  Kentuckian  spoke  about  the 
Repubhcan  Image.  Now  I  m  not  sure  Just 
what  these  learned  people  have  In  mind,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  if  there  is  one  'image  ' 
around  these  parts  that  prevaU  over  aU 
others — if  there  U  one  name  which — lUte  that 
of  Brownlng-6  Abou  Ben  Adhem— leads  all 
the  rest,  then  that  Image  and  that  name  Is 
Barry  Bingham. 

It  has  been  his  prerogative  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  burden  to  exercise  a  greater 
Influence  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  In  LouUville  and  In  Ken- 
tucky, than  any  other  man  I  know.  There 
are  occasions,  of  course,  when  almost  every- 
one who  reads  the  Courier-Journal  or  the 
Times,  or  who  listens  to  or  watches  WHAS. 
may  find  himself  In  disagreement  with  some 
official  position,  some  editorial,  some  head- 
line or  comic  strip  or  some  other  feature  of 
the  compound  of  communication  which  yet 
another  Barry  (Mike,  by  name,  the  erudite 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  Irish-American)  likes 
to  call  "the  monopoly  press"  (I  confess  to  a 
compulsive  aversion  to  Dick  Tracy  and  David 
Lawrence).  But  this  much  we  know — our 
man  Is  forthright:  he  is  not  afraid  to  take 
a  stand— often  an  originally  unpopular 
stand— and  stick  by  It  (as  Marse  Henry 
Watterson  was  wont  to  say)  in  spite  of  hell 
and  high  water. 

Behind  this  attitude  there  Is  simplicity, 
courage,  and  a  profound  and  often  prophetic 
understanding  of  human  rights — a  devotion 
to  the  kind  of  community,  local.  State  and 
National,  which  symbolizes  the  dreams  of 
our  Founding  Fathers — a  community  where 
every  citizen.  Christian  or  Jew,  white  or 
black,  rich  or  poor,  shall  have  a  chance 
to  make  use,  without  let  or  hindrance  of  the 
opportunities  with  which  he  has  been  en- 
dowed by  his  Creator,  for  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness — and  to  use  these 
endowments,  if  you  please,  with  dignity  and 
self-respect. 

Embellishing  these  qualities  are  modesty, 
humility,  and  that  rarest  of  gifts — a  real 
sense  of  humor. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  meeting  should 
be  held  the  day  after  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington— who  declared  that  our  Govern- 
ment gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction  (and)  to 
persecution  no  assistance. 

Barry  Bingham  typifies  the  highest  and 
truest  Ideals  of  the  organization  which 
honors  him  this  evening;  and  It  Is  fitting 
and  felicitous  that  he  should  receive  this 
tribute. 

Will  Rogers  used  to  say  that  all  he  knew 
was  what  he  read  in  the  papers.  I  think 
that  applies  to  most  of  us  here  tonight — and 
most  of  us  are  Impressed  by  the  consistent 
dedication  of  the  Bingham  press  to  those 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  to  all  citizens 
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by  the  first  amendment  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  and  petition. 
If  the  news  is  occasionally  a  little  oblique, 
thank  God  It  is  directed  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  these  constitutional  guarantees. 
Now  add  to  this  dedication  a  generous  and 
sympathetic  devotion  to  all  good  causes  and 
a  mature,  even-tempered  day-by-day  crusade 
for  a  decent  and  progressive  community — 
and  you  will  understand  why  we  pay  this 
tribute  to  our  guest  of  honor. 

I  would  be  both  ungrateful  and  ungracious 
were  I  to  fail  to  pay  another  tribute — a 
tribute  to  the  lovely  and  brilliant  lady  who 
sits  at  his  side.  Mary  Caperton  Bingham 
became  Protestant  cochairman  of  the  Louis- 
ville Chapter  of  the  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  when  the  chapter  was  in  its  form- 
ative stage.  She — more  than  any  other 
single  individual — is  responsible  for  its  re- 
markable growth  and  success.  She  is  a  true 
aristocrat — because  she  has  a  profound  sense 
of  noblesse  oblige — an  understanding  that 
social  eminence,  good  fortune,  wit.  and 
charm  involve  a  grateful  recognition  of  other 
people's  rights. 

And  may  I  say  to  our  honored  guest  that 
though  providence  has  chosen  you  as  an 
instrument  for  brotherhood  and  for  good, 
and  crowned  you  with  rare  and  precious 
gifts — influence,  a  certain  power,  good  looks, 
good  health,  a  fine  family,  comfort,  yes,  afflu- 
ence— yoxir  richest  gift  and  your  rarest  pos- 
session is  your  gracious  and  charming  wife. 

And  so.  Barry  Bingham,  we  tender  to  you 
this  citation — you  have  deserved  and 
received  so  many,  from  schools  and  colleges 
and  foreign  nations,  from  your  country  and 
your  fellow  publishers,  your  city  and  your 
State,  that  you  may  find  no  place  to  display 
it  upon  your  walls  or  on  your  desk,  but 
each  of  us  here  finds  an  immense  gratifica- 
tion in  taking  part  in  this  ceremony  and 
vicariously  your  recognition  will  speed  each 
of  us  on  to  greater  dedication.  The  liberty 
of  no  nation  can  rise  higher  than  its 
source — and  that  source  is  and  must  be  the 
individual  dignity  and  the  general  liberty 
of  man. 


Address  by   Senator   Thruston   B.    Morton 

During  the  national  observance  of  Broth- 
erhood Week,  it  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to 
speak  at  this  dinner  honoring  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's most  famous  sons — a  man  well  de- 
serving of  his  national  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

As  editor  in  chief  of  our  great  Louisville 
newspapers.  Barry  Bingham  long  has  been  a 
tower  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Ideals 
for  which  the  National  Conference  works; 
enlightened  tolerance — the  application  of 
reason  and  understanding  to  human  con- 
flicts which  arise  from  the  pits  of  prejudice 
and  misguided  emotions. 

Barry  has  not  limited  his  dedicated  life- 
time of  public  service  to  the  editorial  pages 
of  his  newspapers,  either.  In  countless  other 
activities,  both  here  in  Kentucky  and  on  the 
national  scene,  he  has  pressed  his  basic  goals 
with  untiring  dedication. 

In  politics.  Barry  and  I  sometimes  have 
been  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence — some- 
times on  opposite  sides. 

But  even  when  we  were  on  opposite  sides. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  basic  conflict  was 
created — it  was  simply  a  matter  of  us  choos- 
ing a  different  means  for  the  progress  that 
we  both  want. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  situation 
with  all  ijeople  in  America  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  fence. 

In  many  Instances,  both  in  Individual  and 
group  situations,  being  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  fence — a  racial  fence,  say,  or  a  religious 
fence — has  created  sharp  conflicts  that  leave 


deep  scars  unless  they  are  mediated  by  the 
forces  of  moral  and  religious  leadership, 

Barry  has  been  one  of  the  country's  leaders 
In  mobilizing  public  support  of  these  tem- 
pering forces,  and  It  Is  for  this  work  that 
he  Is  being  given  the  Brotherhood  Award 
tonight. 

But  while  our  speciflc  purpose  tonight  Is 
to  honor  Barry,  we  really  are  saUitlng  a  great 
cause — of  which  he  Is  one  shining  exponent. 

This  great  cause  is  one  to  which  this  or- 
ganization has  devoted  its  creative  energies 
since  1928.  and  for  which  Barry  has  done  so 
much  In  our  area  and  In  the  Nation. 

The  cause  will  end  most  of  the  world's 
troubles  when  It  Is  achieved  In  full.  It  Is 
understanding  and  tolerance,  applied  to  bring 
about  community  unity. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  has  worked  long.  hard,  and  successfully 
to  alleviate  the  tensions  that  arise  from  reli- 
gious and  ethnic  mlsundertandlngs.  And 
these  conflicts  must  be  eliminated,  for  they 
are  dangerous  as  well  as  morally  wrong. 

At  home  and  abroad.  Americans  in  the 
exciting  decade  of  the  1960s  face  unprece- 
dented dangers  and  unprecedented  opportu- 
nities— both  at  the  same  time. 

Americans  are  challenged  In  the  1960's  to 
avoid  the  dangers  while  reaping  the  oppor- 
tunities. 

To  do  this  we  must  face  the  challenges 
united — united  In  moral  principle  and  united 
in  moral  purpose,  no  matter  what  different 
edifices  or  ceremonies  we  individually  attend 
In  our  personal  worship  of  God. 

Nothing  can  defeat  a  morally  united  Amer- 
ica— but  a  morally  disunited  America  can 
never  fulfill  our  historic  promise  of  greatness. 
It  is  to  this  crucial  unity  that  the  work  of 
the  national  conference  Is  dedicated. 

To  a  U.S.  Senator,  this  is  a  somewhat  un- 
usual organization.  It  has  no  legislative 
goals.  It  does  not  lobby.  It  does  not  file 
lawsuits  nor  does  It  pressure  legislators  to 
enact  special-interest  laws. 

This  national  conference  is  more  of  an 
educational  group — though  many  concrete 
advances  have  been  made. 

The  conference  proceeds  by  mobilizing  re- 
ligious principles  and  bringing  them  to  bear 
on  problems  which  divide  Americans. 

One  theme  of  President  Kennedy's  inau- 
gural address  seems  to  apply  to  the  national 
conference's  approach.  While  he  was  re- 
ferring to  foreign  policy,  a  paraphrase  of  his 
thought  Is  appropriate. 

Let  us  concentrate,  the  President  advised, 
on  the  things  that  unite  us  rather  than  the 
differences  that  divide  us. 

That's  what  the  national  conference  does 
as  It  proceeds  to  rally  religious  principles 
that  will  spur  civic  actions  solving  commu- 
nity problems. 

Our  three  great  religious  groups — Protes- 
tants. Catholics,  and  Jews — differ  in  philoso- 
phy and  procedure,  of  course.  But  through 
all  of  them  run  common  strands  of  moral 
conviction  that  can,  and  do  In  the  national 
conference,  combine  Into  a  mighty  educa- 
tional force  that  is  greater  In  power  than  the 
sum  of  the  three. 

While  countrywide  In  Its  organizational 
structure,  the  national  conference  to  my 
mind  essentially  is  local  in  character.  While 
it  has  general  national  and  international 
goals.  Its  most  dramatic  advances  and  Its 
most  penetrating  work  have  been  done  on 
the  local  level — and  this  is  one  reason  Barry 
should  take  much  pride  In  his  award  tonight. 

To  share  In  the  work  of  the  national  con- 
ference, a  person  is  not  asked  to  leave  his 
home  and  community  and  strive  elsewhere 
for  one  specific  national  goal.  He  is  asked 
to  enlist  for  the  duration  In  the  war  against 
prejudice.  Intolerance,  and  divisive  misun- 
derstanding In  his  own  community. 


In  a  phrase,  a  participant  In  this  great 
organization  is  summoned  basically  to  fol- 
low the  political  advice  Theodore  Robsevelt 
gave  excited  partisans  who  wanted  to  help 
his  cause  but  could  not  discern  what  to  do. 

TR's  sound  Instruction  was:  "Do  what  you 
can,  with  what  you  have,  where  you  are" 

Here  in  Kentucky,  this  wise  dictate  was 
being  followed  when  the  local  chapters  ral- 
lied public  opinion  against  religious  and 
racial  bigotry  In  elections;  when  you  or- 
ganized many  human  relations  programs  at 
our  high  schools  and  universities,  and  when 
you  promoted  National  Brotherhood  Week 
observances  among  schools  and  civic  groups. 

From  such  advances  in  Kentucky  and  In 
all  the  other  States,  the  national  confer- 
ence Is  a  dynamic  part  of  America's  effort  to 
create  a  broad,  national  climate  of  moral 
unity  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

And  this  we  will  need  as  we  move  Into  the 
challenges  that  He  ahead. 

America,  and  indeed  the  entire  free  world, 
face  from  atheistic  communism  a  danger- 
ous challenge  of  monolithic  thrust. 

Divided  in  any  basic  way.  we  will  not  be 
able  to  muster  the  national  response  neces- 
sary to  overcome  this  awesome  challenge. 

Divided  in  any  basic  way,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  develop  at  home  that  national  con- 
sensus under  which  we  can  minimize  po- 
litical and  economic  differences  and  take 
bold,  constructive  action  to  make  America 
even  more  solidly  prosperous  than  In  the 
past. 

Divided  In  any  basic  way,  America  cannot 
agree  on  action  to  rid  Itself  of  those  preju- 
diceii  that  sap  the  potential  strength  of  the 
Nation. 

Toward  all  of  these  goals,  the  national  con- 
ference strives 

But  In  this  organization  the  work  is  defi- 
nitely not  aimed  at  some  compromises  of 
expediency — In  which  social  conflicts  are 
merely  swept  under  the  rug  with  a  "let's 
don't  talk  about  it"  policy. 

More  effectively  than  I  can  state,  the 
deeper  aim  of  the  national  conference  was 
stated  2  years  ago  by  your  eminent  president. 
Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones. 

Dr  Jones  said  this: 

"Adjustment  by  Itself  Is  not  an  adequate 
social  Ideal  It  can  be  barren  and  self- 
defeating  The  religious  view  of  man.  on 
which  the  work  of  the  NCCJ  Is  based,  as- 
sumes that  man  Is  responsible,  as  a  free 
moral  agent,  for  his  own  acts,  and  for  the 
ethical  climate  of  his  own  society.  Some- 
thing Is  required  of  him  by  adjustment. 
Conformity  to  corrupt  practices,  however 
general  they  may  be  or  however  successful, 
is  simply  wrong.  Unless  we  recognize  this 
fact.  American  civilization  will  not  fulflll  Its 
promise.  It  will  not  even  survive,  nor  de- 
serve to  survive." 

If  all  of  us.  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  members  of  the  national  conference, 
can  summon  this  spirit — when  we  are  faced 
on  a  personal  level  with  a  situation  of  social 
conflict — such  conflicts  largely  will  pass  out 
of  our  lives. 

And  when  this  happens,  the  reality  for 
everyone  will  be  those  words  In  the  salute 
to  the  flag  which  appear  as  a  keynote  phrase 
In  so  much  of  the  national  conference's  lit- 
erature : 

"One  Nation,  under  God.  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

That's  what  we're  working  for  and  the 
national  conference,  with  such  distinguished 
and  energetic  leaders  as  Barry  Bingham.  Is 
In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle. 

I  endorse  your  program.  I  praise  your 
progress.  I  congratulate  you  for  having  the 
mattire  Judgment  to  see  the  need  for  such 
enlightened  work. 


1961 
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The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Caba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoMsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1961 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Included  In  the  Record  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  the  ad 
hoc  committee,  composed  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  residents,  who  were  critical  of  our 
Federal  Government  for  Its  alleged  fail- 
ure to  take  any  steps  to  seek  peace  In 
Laos. 

The  other  day.  I  received  another  open 
letter  from  the  ad  hoc  committee.  In 
this  letter,  the  committee  has  in  effect 
urged  the  Government  to  give  the  Com- 
munists a  free  hand  in  Cuba. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  ad  hoc  committee's  letter,  as 
well  as  ray  reply  to  them.  The  two  let- 
ters follow: 

An    Open    Lzttkx 

To  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of 
State    Dean    Rusk.    Ambassador    Adlal 
Stevenson.    Senators    Alexander    Wiley, 
William    Proxmlre.    Congressmen    Henry 
Reuss.    Clement    Zablockl.   Robert   Kas- 
tenmeler,     editors     of     the     MUwaukee 
Journal,  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel: 
We    strongly    support    the    declaration    of 
President   John   Kennedy   at  his  news  con- 
ference on  April  12.  1961: 

"There  will  not  under  any  conditions  be  an 
Intervention  in  Cuba  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
This  Government  will  do  everything  it  pos- 
sibly can.  and  I  think  It  can  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities, to  make  sxu-e  that  there  are  no 
Americans  Involved  In  any  action  ins.de 
Cuba.  I  wish  to  make  clear  also,  that  we 
would  be  opposed  to  the  use  of  our  territory 
for  mounting  an  offensive  against  any  for- 
eign government." 

We  affirm  this  stand  because: 

1.  We  fee  in  armed  intervention  the  risk  of 
world  war  III. 

2.  We  do  not  wish  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
the  Soviet  action  In  Hungary  or  the  British- 
French  action  in  Suez.  • 

3.  We  have  faith  that  there  can  be  nego- 
tiated solutions  to  International  disputes. 

4.  We  believe  that  intervention  would  for- 
feit the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  Nations. 

While  many  of  us  may  look  upon  the 
Castro  regime  with  disfavor,  puzzlement, 
and  disappointment,  we  are  no  less  concerned 
♦vlth  the  folly  of  our  Cuban  policy  which 
now  causes  the  American  people  so  much 
anguish.  Now  Is  the  time  for  open  dis- 
cussion. It  Is  our  conviction  that  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  will  make  its  Influence 
felt  upon  those  who  are  in  positions  of 
leadership. 

There  are  questions  deserving  serious  and 
Immediate  attention.  For  example:  (1) 
What  are  the  minimum  conditions  for  re- 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba?  (2)  What  should  be  our  attitude 
toward  social  and  economic  upheavals  in 
Central  and  South  America?  (3)  In  what 
speciflc  ways  does  the  social  revolution  in 
Cuba  threaten  the  fundamental  Interests  of 
the  American  people  as  a  whole?  (4)  Is 
there  anything   in   American  policy   toward 


Cuba  which  has  contributed  to  her  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  bloc?  (5)  What  are  our 
obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States? 

We  think  that  James  Reston  political 
analyst  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  clearly 
stated  the  principle  Involved: 

"Everywhere  in  the  world  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  defend  or  establish  a  simple 
overriding  principle:  That  force  shall  not 
be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  achieve 
political  ends,  and  that  all  international  dis- 
putes shall  be  settled  by  negotiation.  This 
is  the  principle  we  are  trying  to  sustain  in 
Laos,  where  we  are  arguing  against  the  ship- 
ment of  Soviet  arms  for  use  against  a  gov- 
errmient  we  support.  This  is  the  principle 
we  supported  even  against  the  British  and 
French  in  the  Suez  war.  This  Is  the  prin- 
ciple we  are  trying  to  defend  In  the  Congo. 
In  Indonesia,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Algeria, 
and  in  Berlin. 

Surely  that  same  principle  applies  In  our 
relations  with  Cuba  and  the  other  Central 
and  South  American  nations. 

People  striving  for  economic  betterment, 
political  freedom,  and  national  independ- 
ence, sometimes  use  methods  we  abhor  or 
go  to  extremes  we  deem  unwise.  Even  in 
such  cases  we  must  uphold  the  principle  of 
nonintervention.  Our  claim  to  moral  lead- 
ership demands  It.  Intervention  points  to 
disaster. 

Sincerely  yours. 
The  ad  hoc  committee:  Rev.  Roy  Agte, 
W.  Robert  Brazelton.  Louis  Becker,  Dr. 
Neal  Billings.  William  Brown,  Dr. 
Gladys  Calblck,  Dr.  Martin  Cohn- 
Etaedt.  Wilma  Ehrllch,  Jack  Elsen- 
drath.  Rev.  Roger  Eldrldge,  Dr.  Hugo 
Englcman.  Donald  Esker,  Mtk.  Maxine 
Franz,  Richard  Franz.  Wayne  Gourley, 
Dr.  Alan  Grossberg.  Mrs.  Ruth  Gross- 
berg.  Mrs  Leon  M.  Hamlet.  Dr.  Dor- 
othea Harvey,  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Huebsch- 
mann,  Edward  Jamosky.  Harvey  Kitz- 
man.  Dr.  David  Luce.  Dr.  Willie  Mae 
Gillis,  Mrs.  Virginia  Parkman,  Mrs. 
Louise  W.  Peck,  Dr.  Sidney  M.  Peck, 
Mrs.  Annette  Roberts.  Mort  Ryweck. 
Dr.  Gordon  Shlpman,  Dr.  James  W. 
Ekelton.  Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Smith,  Max 
Taglln.  Mrs.  Thelma  Taglln,  Corneff 
Taylor,  Arthur  Thrall.  Nick  Topping. 
Frieda  Voigt,  Rev.  Lucius  Walker, 
Theodore  Warshafsky.  Jack  Welner. 
John  Werner.  Rev.  Herbert  Zebarth, 
Leonard  Zubrensky. 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

HotJ?E  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  26, 1961. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Peck. 
Mihca'ukee.  Wis. 

Dear  Dr.  Peck:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
open  letter  of  April  25,  outlining  your  ad 
hoc  committee's  views  on  the  situation  In 
Cuba. 

I  have  noted  your  views  and  I  wish  to  re- 
assure you  that,  as  In  the  past,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  efforts  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  resolve  international  problems 
through  peaceful  negotiation.  However,  we 
can  only  expect  constructive  results  from 
such  negotiations  if  we  negotiate  from  a  po- 
sition of  strength,  not  of  weakness. 

I  must  add  that  I  am  amazed  at  your  com- 
mittee's apparently  unshakable  faith  in  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  commies  and 
their  willingness  to  reach  negotiated  settle- 
ments. It  would  seem  to  me  that  your  belief 
in  the  sincerity  of  Communist  statements 
and  pledges  should  be  wearing  thin.  What 
do  you  find  in  the  record  of  the  past 
15  years — and  in  the  record  of  recent  devel- 
opments In  Cuba,  Laos.  Vietnam,  and  other 
areas — to  stistaln  your  faith?  I  would  be 
interested  In  receiving  your  reply. 


There  Is  one  last  comment  that  I  would 
like  to  make:  Apparently  history  has  failed 
to  persuade  you  about  the  true  nature  and 
the  real  objectives  of  communism.  You  are. 
of  course,  puzzled  and  disappointed  with 
Castro;  according  to  yotir  letter,  many  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  even  look  upon 
him  with  disfavor.  But  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  letter  Indicates  to  me  that  you 
still  consider  Mr.  Castro,  and  others  in  his 
category  as  basically  well-meaning  agrarian 
reformers,  social  reformers,  or  political  re- 
formers who — on  occasion — may  go  to  ex- 
tremes which  you  consider  unwise.  Your 
advice  In  those  instances  is  that  we  should 
Bit  tight  and  do  nothing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  try  to 
run  the  affairs  of  any  nation  other  than 
our  own,  or  attempt  to  rule  the  world.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  sit  back  and 
watch  the  Communists  swallow  up  the  free 
world  bit  by  bit  until  they  accomplish  their 
objective — world  domination.  As  a  free 
nation,  as  a  responsible  world  power,  and 
as  leader  in  the  free  world,  the  United  States 
has  a  responsibility  to  its  neighbors  which 
goes  beyond  sitting  back  and  engaging  In 
intellectually  stimulating  discussions,  or  in 
passing  resolutions,  or  in  comjxislng  open 
letters.  I  am  confident  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  conscious 
of  that  responsibility  and  are  determined 
to  live  up  to  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Clemknt  J.  Zablocki, 
Congressman,  Fourth  District. 


GSA  PL-iDf  To  Place  a  Cu$tcmhou»e  In 
Sargasso  Sea  of  Traffic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALrroRNlA  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\T:S 

Thursday.  April  27.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  land  area 
of  central  Los  Angeles  is  either  roadway 
or  parking  lots.  This  is  necessary — in- 
deed, it  is  not  enough — becaiose  of  the 
dependence  of  Los  Angeles  on  auto 
transportation.  But  many  people  be- 
lieve the  saturation  point  has  just  about 
been  reached.  Charles  Luckman.  the 
eminent  architect,  has  suggested  in  a 
study  that  central  Los  Angeles  may 
eventually  strangle  in  its  own  trafiSc, 
with  cars  ocked  bumper  to  bumper  and 
unable  to  move.  Right  now.  during  rush 
hours,  this  is  not  so  far  from  reality. 

Yet.  the  GSA  has  proposed  to  build  a 
new  customhouse  and  Federal  ofBce 
building,  which  would  be  the  largest 
ofiBce  building  in  Los  Anpeles,  without 
making  a  provision  for  one  single  off- 
street  parking  space  for  private  automo- 
biles of  employees  or  persons  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  building.  The  Southern 
California  Architects  Association  has 
protested  the  building  because  of  this 
lack  of  provision  for  parking.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  new  Federal  building 
would  not  only  add  to  parking  conges- 
tion without  contributing  new  facili- 
ties, it  would  actually  subtract  from 
parking  facilities  now  in  existence.    The 
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new  Federal  building  is  scheduled  to  oc- 
cupy two  blocks  just  off  the  Santa  Ana 
Freeway.  The  entire  area  of  one  of  those 
city  blocks  is  now  a  parking  lot.  The 
importance  of  parking  to  central  Los 
Angeles  was  underscored  by  S.  S.  Taylor, 
general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Traffic  Department,  who  recently  de- 
clared: 

Unless  an  integrated  transportation  sys- 
tem operates  inside  the  loop  of  freeways  tliat 
will  surround  downtown  Los  Angeles  in 
1962,  the  freeways  will  destroy  the  city  they 
were  meant  to  serve.  The  traffic  capacity 
of  the  freeways  is  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
cessibility and  capacity  of  streets  and  park- 
ing spaces  in  the  terminal  areas.  A  free- 
way system  without  parking  is  like  a  rail- 
road without  a  station.  It  is  clogging  at 
the  entrances  and  exits  that  threaten  these 
great  arteries. 

Yet  the  GSA  proposes  to  build  a  cus- 
tomhouse in  the  Los  Angeles  Civic  Cen- 
ter that  has  not  merely  inadequate,  but 
no  provision  for  offstreet  parking.  Fur- 
ther, the  customs  service  proposes  to 
operate  trucks  in  and  out  of  this  build- 
ing with  the  further  congestion  they 
will  cause  on  access  roadways  and  on  the 
freeways  themselves. 

There  is  a  sensible  solution.  Build  the 
Federal  office  building  if  it  is  really  nec- 
essary, but  separate  customs  headquar- 
ters from  the  building.  Put  the  customs 
facilities  in  the  harbor  where  they  be- 
long anyway.  Use  the  space  saved  for 
parking. 


Lessons  and   Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       Thursday,  April  27.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  dangers  and  lessons  in  the  article 
here  presented — Human  Events,  April 
21.  1961: 

Germany     Ignored   Economist   Heller,    and 
Prospered 

Imposing  evidence  has  only  recently  come 
to  light  to  show  that  leading  New  Deal 
economists.  Including  Prof.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
are  capable  of  giving  some  mighty  bad  ad- 
vice. This  is  important  because  Mr.  Heller 
is  now  Chairman  of  President  Kennedy's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  State  Department  has  declassified  a 
1951  report  in  which  Mr.  Heller,  Prof.  Alvin 
Hansen,  and  several  others  solemnly  warned 
that  the  German  economy  could  not  possibly 
improve  without  a  thorough  immersion  in 
Keyneslan-New  Deal  philosophy  (reported  in 
Human  Events.  Mar.  17,  1961).  Events  have 
proved  that  the  forecast  was  silly. 

The  professors  were  members  of  a  Marshall 
plan  team  whose  mission  was  to  tell  the  new 
German  Government  how  to  manage  Its 
economy.  Their  400-page  report,  said  to  be 
largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Heller,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  German  economy  was 
bogged  down  on  a  sort  of  plateau  and  that 
proper  measures  must  be  taken  if  the  pos- 
.'ibillties  [of  further  progress]  are  to  be 
realized. 

Fortunately  for  Germany,  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment  disregarded   the  report.     In  every 


important  matter  It  kept  on  doing  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Heller  and  his  colleagues 
said  it  should  stop  doing,  and  Germany  haa 
wound  up  better  off  than  the  report  con- 
sidered possible  even  if  its  recommenda- 
tions had  been  followed. 

The  report  said  Germany  would  never 
achieve  the  necessary  rate  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion If  it  continued  to  worry  about  infla- 
tion; that  it  should  not  confuse  wartime 
inflation  with  the  normal  operations  of 
peacetime  credit:  that  it  had  an  excessive 
concern  for  price  stability;  and  that  it  was 
overly  timid  In  allowing  the  creation  of  new 
credit. 

Germany  has  continued  to  guard  against 
inflation  (as  successfully,  in  fact,  as  afty 
industrial  country)  and  has  kept  a  tight  rein 
on  the  expansion  of  credit. 

The  report  called  for  easy  money  and  said 
that  a  rate  of  interest  high  enough  to  stimu- 
late any  large  volume  of  personal  savings 
vt'ould  seriously  curtail  investment. 

Germany  has  kept  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

The  report  said  that  tax  concessions 
granted  to  industry,  such  as  depreciation 
allowances,  were  being  abused  and  that  in 
any  case  they  represented  only  an  expendi- 
ture of  tax  funds  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  collected  by  the  Government.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  report  said,  a  compulsory 
investment  program  would  be  more  elTective. 
Under  the  recommended  program,  all  indus- 
tries were  to  be  assessed  for  the  fund  and 
the  Government  was  to  distribute  the  money 
to  Industries  where  there  was  a  crying  need 
for  expansion 

The  Government  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  key  bottleneck  in  German  industrial 
expansion,  the  report  said,  was  an  inadequate 
supply  of  coal.  It  recommended  vast  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction of  coal. 

Little  was  done  along  this  line  Coal  has 
become  a  drug  on  the  market  and  the  prob- 
lem has  been  how  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus. 

The  report  proclaimed  that  "the  nostalgic 
hopes  •  •  •  looking  toward  a  revival  of  the 
19th  century  role  of  the  capital  market  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  capital 
market  plays  no  such  role  In  any  modern 
country  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  It 
will." 

The  capital  market  is  still  functioning 
much  as  It  always  did.  here  as  In  Germany, 
in  spite  of  persistent  attempts  to  dislodge 
It. 

Finally,  the  report  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween Germany,  squeezed  between  too  great 
a  demand  for  imports  and  not  enough  ex- 
ports, and  the  United  States,  "where  there 
has  never  been  any  fear  of  a  squeeze  or  an 
external  drain." 

Today,  having  disregarded  all  of  Mr.  Hel- 
ler's recommendations,  Germany  has  turned 
the  tables  on  us.  It  has  built  up  an  enor- 
mous trade  surplus,  accumulated  nearly  $8 
billion  In  reserves,  and  the  squeeze  Is  on 
the  United  States — to  such  an  extent.  Indeed, 
that  we  are  begging  Germany  to  help  us 
out. 

What  actually  happened  Just  couldn't  hap- 
pen, according  to  Mr.  Heller  and  others. 
They  go  on  pretending  that  the  United  States 
must  take  the  same  medicine  they  pre- 
scribed for  Germany  even  though  Germany 
recovered  precisely  because  it  poured  the 
nasty  stuff  down  the  drain. 

Now,  what  are  the  dangers  and  les- 
sons? 

First.  Danger:  Security  classification 
by  the  State  Department  which  with- 
holds information  from  our  F>eople. 

Lesson:  Public  knowledge  and  discus- 
sion will  show  up  the  fallacies  of  regi- 


mented bureaucratic  thinking,  foreign  to 
a  free  enterprise  constitutional  Govern- 
ment society. 

Second.  Danger:  The  gentleman  whose 
views  are  so  thoroughly  discredited.  Mr. 
Heller,  is  now  the  top  economic  adviser 
to  the  President. 

Lesson:  A  President  can  surround 
himself  with  fuzzy  thinkers. 

Third.  Danger:  While  Germany  disre- 
garded these  fallacious  economic 
theories,  of  no  need  to  worry  over  in- 
flation, easy  money.  Government  aid  to 
industry,  misunderstanding  the  capital 
market,  the  United  States  is  obviously 
following  them,  witness  recent  Presi- 
dential messages  and  legislation — the 
tax  recommendations,  area  redevelop- 
ment bill,  the  housing  message,  and  the 
like. 

Lesson:  Government  regimentation. 
Federal  bureaucratic  planning,  taxing, 
and  control  is  no  match  for  free  private 
enterprise  and  people  left  alone  by 
Government. 

When  will  our  people  wake  up  to  the 
dangers  which  our  Nation  faces  and  re- 
member the  lessons  learned  by  our  leav- 
ing the  Old  World,  our  Revolution,  and 
formulation  of  our  form  of  limited  con- 
stitutional Government? 


Lockheed  Repudiates  Erroneous  Press  Re- 
port Regarding  Its  Showing  of  the  Film 
"Operation   Abolitioo" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1961 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13,  1961.  there  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the 
Ix)s  Angeles  Mirror  of  March  3,  1961. 
"relating  why  Lockheed  missiles  and 
space  division  has  stopped  showing  the 
film  'OE>eration  Abolition.'  " 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  two  letters:  the  first  dated 
March  27,  1961.  which  I  addressed  to 
Mr.  Rot)ert  E.  Gross,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.. 
asking  confirmation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned press  release:  the  second  letter, 
dated  April  5,  1961,  received  in  reply 
from  Mr.  John  E.  Canaday,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  in  which  he  repudi- 
ates the  "erroneous  press  report"  re- 
garding Lockheed's  halting  its  showing 

of  the  film: 

March  27.  1961. 
Mr.  Robert  E  Gross. 

Chief  Executive  Officer.  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp  .  Burbank,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Gross:  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  read  In  the  press  that  the  raging  contro- 
versy over  "Operation  Abolition"  had  catised 
LocUieed  Missiles  and  Space  Division  to 
halt  Its  showing  of  the  film.  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  understand  this,  and  am  quite 
sure  the  release  was,  perhaps,  unauthorized 
or  at  least  garbled. 
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I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  report 
made  to  our  committee  by  Hon.  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  on  the  subjfct  of  the  riots  In 
San  FYanclsco  and  the  fact  that  our  commit- 
tee made  a  report  to  the  House  concerning 
the  legislative  purpose  for  the  production 
of  the  film.  Both  of  these  publications  are 
enclosed  for  your  Information. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
comments  are   indeed   accurate. 

With  very  best  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prancis  E.  Walter, 

Chairman. 

LOCKHCEO    AnCRAFT    CORP., 

Burbank.  Calif..  ApHl  5,  1961. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter. 

House     of     Representatives.     House     Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Walter:  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Gross  has  asked  that  I  investigate  and 
reply  to  your  March  27  letter.  Evidently 
there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  about 
Lockheed's  position  in  regard  to  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition."  We  have  no  over- 
all policy  against  its  showing. 

Lockheed  ccqulred  one  print  of  the  film 
for  internal  purposes.  We  have  shown  It  to 
some  of  our  security  coordinators  and 
others.  It  has  been  shown  to  the  manage- 
ment clubs  at  two  of  our  divisions.  On  a 
few  occasions  our  print  has  been  shown  to 
outside  groups.  And  we  shall  continue  to 
lend  our  single  print  to  such  groups  when 
the  dates  can  be  worked  into  the  rather 
tight  internal  schedule. 

I  have  recently  seen  the  film  and  feel  that 
It  is  an  excellent  documentary-type  record 
of  tactics  used  by  the  Communists  and  their 
supporters.  We  believe  everyone  should  see 
It,  especially  parents  who  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  dangerous  Influences  their  sons  and 
daughters  may  encounter  on  college 
campus. 

Occasions  for  showing  the  film  either 
among  our  employees  or  to  outside  groups 
with  our  assistance  are  limited,  however, 
both  by  propriety  and  the  regulations  and 
practices  characteristic  of  large  industrial 
firms  and  Government  defense  contractors. 
It  would  be  inappropriate  and  contrary  to 
longstanding  practices,  for  example,  to 
show  the  film  to  employees  on  the  job. 
And  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  Industrial 
firms  like  Lockheed  to  serve  as  a  film  dis- 
tributing agency.  Outside  groups  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  print  from  the 
commercial  film  company  that  produced  it 
and  is  distributing  it. 

It  was  a  mlslmpresslon  that  grew  out  of 
one  or  two  such  occasions  that  led  to  the 
erroneous    press    report    that   we   would    no 
longer  allow  the  film  to  be  shown. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Canadat, 

Vice  President. 


A  Realistic  Approach  to  Our  Educational 
Problemi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1961 

Mr.  COLLIER.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  Joint 
resolution  adopted  by  the  72d  General 


Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  might 
be  of  keen  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  deliberating  on  the  proposed 
Federal  aid-to-education  legislation.  It 
15  interesting  to  note  that  the  i-esolution 
was  originally  offered  by  29  members  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  who  are  closest 
to  the  problems  in  education  in  my 
State. 

I  submit  that  this  resolution,  as  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  17 
by  Congressman  Roland  Libonati,  is  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  real  problem 
which  faces  the  parents  and  taxpayers, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  across  the  other 
49  States. 


Proposed  Regulations  for  Ads  of  Invest- 
ment Ad.isers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or     NEW     YCHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  27,  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  5,  1961.  and  the 
correspondence  following  it. 

It  is  heartening  to  observe  this  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  I  think  they 
are  to  be  commended  for  promulgating 
the  proposed  rules.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  after  the  serious  consideration  of 
my  suggestions  they  also  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  new  regulations. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  5.  1961] 
SEC  Would  Bar  Certain  Ads  on  Investment 

Advice — It   Seeks  To  Halt  Testimonials, 

Reterence  to  Past  Advice,  Ads  for  Graphs. 

Formulas — Covers    Advisers,    Counselors 

Washington. — The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  proposed  new  rxiles  to 
curb  alleged  fraudulent  and  deceptive  adver- 
tising by  companies  and  individuals  who  sell 
or  collect  a  fee  for  Investment  advice. 

The  new  rules  apply  to  advertising  by  an 
estimated  1.600  so-called  Investment  advis- 
ers registered  with  the  SEC,  and  to  anyone, 
whether  registered  or  not.  who  collects  a  fee 
for  counseling  Investors  about  when  to  buy 
and  sell  what  securities. 

Thus,  the  SEC  crackdown  would  also  af- 
fect Individuals  and  concerns  that  call  them- 
selves investment  "counselors,"  broker-deal- 
ers that  collect  special  fees  for  Investment 
advice  when  the  advice  Is  not  incidental  to 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities,  and  stock 
market  chartists  advertising  charts,  graphs, 
formulas,  or  other  statistical  devices  as  aids 
to  securities  buying  or  selling. 

The  agency  listed  some  examples  of  ads  It 
thinks  ought  to  be  Illegal.  One  recently  In  a 
New  York  newspaper  promoted  an  "extraor- 
dinary special  situation  report  on  an  over- 
looked Industry  group"  In  which  "we  expect 
stock  prices  to  double  and  triple."  A  direct- 
mall  ad  said.  "If  you  had  acted  on  our  ad- 
vice not  too  many  months  ago  you  could 
have  turned  $1,000  into  $2,137  In  Just  68 
days."  A  newspaper  ad  said  thert!  were 
"opportunities  In  warants"  for  Investors  "In- 
terested in  making  $1  do  the  work  of  $100 
or  $1,000  In  a  rising  market." 


The  SEC  proposed  rules  to  define  certain 
investment  adviser  ads  as  fraudulent,  decep- 
tive, or  manipulative.  It  would  prohibit  ad- 
vertising testimonials  and  would  forbid 
calling  attention  to  past  recommendations. 
Such  ads  "are  misleading  by  their  very  na- 
ture." the  SEC  said,  because  they  emphasize 
only  the  recommendations  that  turned  out 
well 

Advisers  couldn't  run  ads  oflTerlng  to  sell 
any  graph,  formula,  or  other  device  that  tells 
an  investor  when  to  buy  or  sell  stocks.  They 
could  not  describe  a  report,  analysis,  or  other 
service  as  free  "unless  It  is  in  fact  entirely 
free  and  subject  to  no  conditions  or  obliga- 
tions." A  final  catchall  rule  makes  unlaw- 
ful any  ad  that  "contains  any  untrue  state- 
ment of  a  material  fact  or  is  otherwise  false 
or  misleading." 

The  Commission  set  May  15  as  the  dead- 
line for  Investment  advisers  and  anyone  else 
interested  to  file  comments:  all  regulatory 
agencies  are  required  by  Congress  to  follow 
that  procedure  In  adopting  new  rules.  After 
the  Comments  are  in,  the  SEC  may  make 
changes  and  then  probably  will  fix  an  effec- 
tive date. 

The  rules  would  implement  an  amend- 
ment Congress  passed  last  September  to  the 
1940  Investment  Advisers  Act.  That  act 
made  it  unlawful  for  Investment  advisers 
to  ei'.gage  in  fraudulent  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices. But  the  SEC  has  never  brought  ac- 
tion against  an  adviser  for  advertising  his 
own  abilities  falsely,  because  the  law  was 
tjo  vague. 

Last  year's  amendment  expanded  the 
SEC's  regulatory  authority,  including  the 
power  to  define  wrongful  advertising  in  Its 
rules,  and  gave  the  agency  a  range  of  en- 
forcement tools;  it  can  suspend  or  revoke 
an  erring  adviser's  registration,  probably 
putting  him  out  of  business,  or  it  can  go 
to  court  for  an  injunction  or  to  prosecute. 
Maximum  penalties  a  court  can  give  an  ad- 
viser guilty  of  violating  SEC  rules:  A  $10,- 
000  fine  or  2  years  In  Jail  or  both. 

The  SEC  said  the  advertising  rules  are 
only  the  first  step  In  Its  campaign  to  tighten 
up  the  regulation  of  Investment  advisers. 
Another  rule  under  study  would  state  what 
books  and  records  an  adviser  must  keep.  The 
1960  amendment  gives  the  Commission  the 
power  to  Inspect  such  books  and  records. 

An  SEC  official  said  the  rules  were  not 
proposed  until  now,  even  though  the  amend- 
ment was  passed  last  September,  because  the 
Commission  "has  too  many  other  things  to 
do  and  not  enough  staff  help  to  do  them. 
We're  simply  taking  first  things  first." 


April  15.  1961. 
Hon.  Orval  L.  DuBois, 

Secretary,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  was  Indeed  pleased 
to  note  the  publicity  attendant  upon  the 
activity  of  your  agency  to  regulate  the  ad- 
vertisements of  financial  consultants  and 
advisers. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  your 
proposed  new  rules. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  should 
be  a  rule  requiring  ail  persons  giving  this 
kind  of  advice,  and  particularly  brokers  who 
are  buying  and  selling  securities,  to  furnish 
In  writing  full  information  concerning  those 
securities  which  they  own  whenever  they 
give  any  advice  with  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  thereof.  I  think  that  in  every 
such  instance  they  shotUd  be  required  to 
state  the  details  as  to  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion, quantity  and  price  paid,  and  then  also 
be  required  to  give  advance  notice  of  their 
intention  to  dispose  of  such  seciu-lties  when- 
ever they  have  given  advice  as  to  the  pur- 
chase thereof. 
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It  your   proposed  new  rules  do  not  cover 
these  Items.  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
reaction   as   to  the  advisability    thereof. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham  J.  Multeh. 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington.  DC.  April  24,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Muiter:  Your  letter 
of  April  15.  1961  to  Mr.  Orval  DuBois.  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  Pursuant  to 
your  request  I  am  happy  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  Investment  Advisers  Act  Release  No.  113 
announcing  the  Commission's  proposal  to 
adopt  rule  206(4)  (1)  to  prohibit  certain  ad- 
vertisements by  investment  advisers  as 
fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipulative  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act. 

You  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  rule 
requiring  all  persons  giving  investment  ad- 
vice to  furnish  written  information  concern- 
ing their  own  transactions  in  the  securities 
they  recommend.  You  propose  that  when 
they  give  advice  as  to  the  purchase  of  par- 
ticular securities  they  be  required  to  state 
the  date  of  their  own  acquisitions,  the 
amount  purchased,  and  the  price  paid;  and 
that  they  should  also  be  required  to  give 
advance  notice  of  their  intention  to  dispose 
of  such  securities. 

As  release  No.  113  points  out.  the  Commis- 
sion has  accelerated  its  regulatory  program 
since  the  amendment  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  In  September  1960,  and  one  im- 
portant phase  of  this  program  Involves  a 
study  of  the  acts  and  practices  of  invest- 
ment advisers  which  may  be  considered  to 
be  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipulative, 
with  a  view  to  adopting  rules  and  regula- 
tions designed  to  prevent  such  acts  and 
practices 

The  problem  to  which  you  refer  is  one  of 
those  being  studied.  Certainly  a  person 
who  has  the  obligations  of  a  fiduciary 
should  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties which  may  conflict  with  his  obligation 
of  undivided  loyalty  to  his  customer  or  cli- 
ent; and  where  he  has  any  position  in  a 
security  being  recommended,  or  has  engaged 
in  any  activities  which  might  affect  the 
price  or  bear  upon  the  objectivity  of  his 
recommendation,  all  material  facts  with  re- 
spect thereto  should  have  to  be  disclosed. 
The  problem  is  a  complex  one.  however,  and 
Just  what  conditions  should  be  made  ap- 
plicable in  these  particular  situations  must 
be  given  careful  thought. 

Your  suggestion  is  greatly  appreciated. 
You  may  be  sure  it  will  be  given  serious 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  A.   Loomis.  Jr.. 

Director. 


SECXmiTlES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  release  No. 

113) 

JNoTiCE  OF  Proposed  Rule  To  Prohibit  Cer- 
tain Advertisements  by  Investment  Ad- 
visers AS  Fradulent,  Deceptive  or  Manip- 
t'LATivE  Uder  the  Inve.stment  Advtsers 
Act  of  1940 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  under  con- 
sideration a  proposal  to  adopt  rule  206(4)  (1) 
defining  certain  advertisements  by  Invest- 
ment advisers  to  be  fraudulent,  deceptive 
or  manipulative  activities  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  206(4)  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940,  section  206  of  the  act  has 


made  it  unlawful  for  registered  investment 
advisers  to  engage  in  fraudulent  or  decep- 
tive activities.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
provisions  were  limited,  however,  because 
the  Commission  did  not  have  the  power  to 
define  specific  activities  to  be  fraudulent  or 
deceptive. 

In  September  1960  the  act  was  amended 
in  many  important  respects.  Section  206 
was  made  applicable  to  all  investment  ad- 
visers whether  registered  or  not.  In  addi- 
tion, a  new  subsection  (4)  of  section  206 
prohibits  any  Investment  adviser  from  en- 
gaging In  any  act.  practice  or  course  of  busi- 
ness which  Is  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or 
manipulative  and  gives  the  Commission  the 
power,  by  rules  and  regulations,  to  decline 
and  to  prescribe  means  reasonably  designed 
to  prevent  such  acts. 'practices  and  courses 
of  business. 

Since  the  amendment  of  the  act  the  Com- 
mission has  accelerated  its  regulatory 
program  with  respect  to  investment  advisers. 
One  important  phase  of  this  program  in- 
volves a  study  of  the  acts  and  practices  of 
investment  advisers  which  may  be  considered 
to  Of  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipulative, 
with  a  view  to  adopting  rules  and  regula- 
tions designed  to  prevent  such  acts  and 
practices.  The  present  proposal  is  the  first 
step  In  Implementing  this  phase  of  the 
program. 

The  proposed  rule  206(4)  (1)  would  pro- 
hibit an  investment  adviser  from  publishing 
or  circulating;  or  from  causing  any  other 
person  to  publish  or  circulate,  any  advertise- 
ment which  the  rule  defines  to  be  fraudu- 
lent, deceptive,  or  manipulative. 

In  considering  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  rule  several  Important  considerations 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Investment  ad- 
visers are  generally  required  to  adhere  to  a 
stricter  standard  of  conduct  than  that  ap- 
plicable to  ordinary  merchants,  securities  are 
intricate  merchandise,  and  clients  or  pros- 
pective clients  of  investment  advisers  are  fre- 
quently unskilled  and  unsophisticated  In  In- 
vestment matters.  Since  It  Is  to  such 
persons  that  a  substantial  amount  of  invest- 
ment advisory  advertising  Is  directed,  the 
proposed  rule  Is  intended  to  Implement  the 
statutory  mandate  by  foreclosing  the  use  of 
practices  which  have  a  tendency  to  mislead 
or  deceive  such  persons. 

The  first  subparagraph  of  the  proposed 
rule  would  prohibit  advertisements  contain- 
ing testimonials  of  any  kind  concerning  the 
investment  adviser  or  any  advise,  analysis, 
report  or  other  service  rendered  by  the  in- 
vestment adviser.  Subparagraph  (2)  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  advertisements  which 
call  attention  to  past  recommendations  of 
the  Investment  adviser  which  were  or  would 
have  been  profitable  to  any  person.  Such 
advertisements  are  misleading  because  by 
their  very  nature  they  emphasize  the  com- 
ments and  activities  favorable  to  the  invest- 
ment adviser  and  Ignore  those  which  are 
unfavorable. 

Subparagraph  (3)  would  prohibit  an  in- 
vestment adviser  from  using  an  advertise- 
ment which  represents,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  any  graph,  chart,  formula,  method, 
system  or  other  device  being  offered  can  In 
and  of  Itself  be  used  to  determine  which 
securities  to  buy  or  sell,  or  when  to  buy  or 
sell  them.  This  same  subparagraph  would 
also  prohibit  an  advertisement  which  repre- 
sents that  any  such  graph,  chart,  etc  .  being 
offered  will  enable  or  assist  any  person  to 
make  his  own  decisions  as  to  which  secu- 
rities to  buy  or  sell  or  when  to  buy  or  sell 
them  without  fully  disclosing  the  limitations 
and  difficulties  with  respect  to  Its  use. 

Subparagraph  (4)  of  the  rtile  would  pro- 
hibit an  advertisement  from  representing 
that  any  report,  analysis,  or  other  service 
will  be  obtained  free  or  without  charge  un- 


less It  Is  in  fact  entirely  free  and  subject  to 
no  conditions  or  obligations. 

Subparagraph  (5)  contains  a  more  general 
provision  to  make  It  unlawful  for  an  Invest- 
ment adviser  to  use  any  advertisement  If  It 
contains  any  untrue  statement  of  &  material 
fact,  or  Is  otherwise  false  or  m'sleadlng. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  ..here  are  many 
other  areas  In  which  It  may  be  appropriate 
to  adopt  rules  defining  certain  practices  to 
be  fraudulent,  deceptive  or  manipulative  As 
pointed  out  above,  the  Commission  has  power 
not  only  to  define  such  acts  or  practices,  but 
al.so  to  adopt  rules  designed  to  prevent  them. 

Section  204  of  the  act,  as  amended,  gives 
the  Commission  the  power  to  require  invest- 
ment advisers  subject  to  registration  to 
miiintain  books  and  records  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  and  to  inspect  such  books 
and  records.  The  Commission  has  published. 
In  Investment  Advisers  Act  Release  No.  111. 
Its  proposed  rule  to  prescribe  the  books  and 
records  to  be  maintained.  Its  Inspection 
program  should  furnish  valuable  Information 
Indicating  some  areas  which  might  be  the 
subject  of  regulation  to  prevent  fraudulent, 
deceptive  or  manipulative  practices.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  would  like  to  have  the 
.suggestions  of  all  informed  persons  (Includ- 
ing those  engaged  in  business  as  Investment 
advisers,  and  those  who  have  employed  the 
services  of  such  advisers  In  any  capacity) 
concerning  other  rules  and  regulations  which 
might  be  adopted  lo  prevent  such  practices. 

The  text  of  proposed  rule  206(4m1)  dis- 
cussed above,  defining  certain  advertise- 
ments as  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipula- 
tive, Is  as  follows: 

proposed    rule    206(4)  (1) 

(a»  It  shall  constitute  a  fraudulent,  de- 
ceptive, or  manipulative  act,  practice  or 
course  of  business  within  the  meaning  of 
section  206(4)  of  the  act.  for  any  Investment 
adviser,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  publish,  cir- 
culate, or  distribute  any  advertisement — 

1.  which  refers,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  testimonial  of  any  kind  concerning  the 
investment  adviser  or  concerning  any  ad- 
vice, analysis,  report,  or  other  service  ren- 
dered  by  such  Investment  adviser;   or 

2.  which  refers,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
past  recommendations  of  such  investment 
adviser  which  were  or  would  have  been  prof- 
itable to  any  person,  or 

3.  which  represents,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  any  graph,  chart,  formula,  method,  sys- 
tem, or  other  device  being  offered  can  In 
and  of  Itself  be  used  to  determine  which 
securities  to  buy  or  sell,  or  when  to  buy  or 
sell  them;  or  which  represents,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  that  any  graph,  chart,  formula, 
method,  system,  or  other  device  being  of- 
fered win  enable  or  assist  any  person  to 
make  his  own  decisions  as  to  which  securi- 
ties to  buy  or  sell,  or  when  to  buy  or  sell 
them,  without  fully  disclosing,  in  close  Jux- 
taposition and  with  equal  prominence,  the 
limitations  and  difficulties  with  respect  to  \ts 
use;   or 

4.  which  contains  any  statement  to  the 
effect  that  any  report,  analysis,  or  other 
service  will  be  furnished  free  or  without 
charge,  unless  such  report,  analysis  or  other 
service  actually  Is  or  will  be  furnished  en- 
tirely free  and  without  any  condition  or  ob- 
ligation, directly  or  Indirectly;  or 

5.  which  contains  any  untrue  statement 
of  a  material  fact,  or  which  Is  otherwise 
false  or  misleading. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule  the  term 
"advertisement"  shall  include  any  notice, 
circular,  letter  or  other  communication, 
written  or  oral,  which  offers  (1)  any  analy- 
sis, report,  or  publication,  or  (2)  any  graph, 
chart,  formula,  method,  system  or  other  de- 
vice Intended  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
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making  any  determination  as  to  when  to  buy 
or  sell  any  security,  or  which  security  to  buy 
to  sell,  or  (3)  any  other  investment  advisory 
service. 

All  interested  persona  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit their  views  and  comments  on  proposed 
rule  206(4)  (1)  and  their  suggestions  with 
respect  to  other  rules  which  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  fraudulent,  deceptive  or 
manipulative  acts  or  practices,  on  or  before 
May  15.  1961.  All  such  communications  will 
be  available  for  public  Inspection. 

By  the  Commission: 

Orval  L.  DuBois.  Secretary. 


A  BUI  To  Establish  a  Federal  Commission 
on    Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Thursday.  April  27.  1961 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  on  establishing  a 
Federal  Commission  on  Taxation,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  thoroueh  study  of 
our  whole  Federal  tax  structure  with 
the  view  of  efTectuig  necessary  reforms. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  statement  of  reasons 
for  introducing  this  measure: 

The  Honorable  Don  L.  Short,  Congressman 
From  North  Dakota.  Urges  States  Be 
Given  Back  Thkih  Taxing  PRrni-ECES — 
iNTROorcFS  Bill  To  Set  Vr  Commission 
on  Federal  Taxation  To  Study  Necessart 
Tax  Reeorms 

Washington.  DC— In  introducing  legis- 
lation today  which  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Federal 
Taxation,  Congressman  Short  commented: 
"While  I  don't  hold  with  setting  up  com- 
missions for  everything  under  the  sun.  here 
is  a  case  where  there  Is  a  definite  need  for 
one.  Many  of  the  Members  of  Congress  find 
themselves  In  a  situation  where  it  Is  im- 
possible to  give  adequate  time  and  study  to 
important  tax  reforms  which  are  long  over- 
due." Short  stated  It  was  his  contention 
that  "the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  go 
into  all  aspects  of  tax  reforms  and  adjust- 
ments which  would  have  a  stimulating  ef- 
fect on  our  economy  seems  to  me  a  most 
sensible  approach,  and  would  prove  an  assist 
to  the  hard-working  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee members,  who  have  before  it  many 
Important  measures  which  are  time  con- 
suming In  themselves." 

Congressman  Short  reiterated  his  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  assumed 
many  of  the  prerogatives  In  the  taxation 
field  which  would  ordinarily  fall  to  the 
States.  "If  our  benevolent  Uncle  Sam  will 
only  give  bnck  to  the  people  what  Is  right- 
fully theirs,  we  can  save  a  lot  of  this  money 
that  is  lost  In  the  shuffle  back  and  forth 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Our  paternal  Federal  Government 
has  In  effect  been  patting  the  States  on 
the  heads  as  one  would  a  child  and  saying, 
"Now  If  you  will  Just  leave  everything  to  me. 
life  will  be  much  easier.  Wlioever  thinks 
that  Is  Just  kidding  themselves." 

"One  of  the  first  reforms  that  could  be 
instituted  Is  to  eliminate  the  Federal  excise 
taxes."  Short  suggested.  "Here  there  Is  a 
field  that  the  Federal  Government  has  In- 
vaded.      These     wartime     emergency    taxes 


should  and  can  be  removed.  It  would  stimu- 
late our  economy  at  a  time  when  It  is  needed. 
Later,  if  the  States  find  they  need  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  prerogative  in  order  to 
furnish  the  services  and  privileges  the  pub- 
lic demands,  then  they  have  this  area  avail- 
able for  their  use,  and  do  not  lose  half  of 
the  dollars  In  transit."  Congressman  Short 
further  asserted,  "With  the  taxing  re:ns  back 
In  the  hands  of  the  States,  we  can  stay  in 
the  driver's  seat  insofar  as  aid  to  education. 
medical  care  to  the  aged,  etc.,  are  concerned. 
Control  can  stay  where  it  should  be — at 
home.  It's  part  and  parcel  of  local  respon- 
sibilities." 

Congressman  Short  went  on  to  point  out 
that  "President  Kennedy  has  Indlcuted  his 
belief  that  there  is  a  need  for  tax  revision, 
which,  after  all.  Is  a  legislative  responsi- 
bility In  his  tax  message  which  has  Just 
come  before  the  Congress.  If  he  is  sincere 
in  this  expressed  belief,  let  him  Join  In  this 
move  to  set  up  this  Commission,  which 
should  be  bipartisan  in  nature,  and  tirge  a 
thorough,  analytical  study  which  can  come 
up  with  recommendations  for  reforms;  re- 
forms which  will  permit  our  American  busi- 
nesses to  flotu-lsh  and  grow— reforms  which 
will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
our  economy  which  seems  to  be  in  need  of 
confidence  right  now  reforms  which  will 
allow  us  to  hew  to  the  line  establiihed  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  In  a  Constitution 
which  has  weathered  the  test  of  time  and 
experience,  a  system  based  on  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  opportunity  which  hf  s  made 
our  country  what  It  is  today-  the  place  on 
this  earth  where  the  individual,  regardless 
of  race  or  color  or  social  or  economic  posi- 
tion, has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise his  ability  and  ingenuity  and  energy 
for  the  t>eneflt  of  himself  and  his  family, 
his  fellow  citizens  and  his  country. 


The  Inler-American  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1961 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinoiJi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  on  last  Tuesday 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  H.R.  6518. 
the  inter-American  appropriation  bill. 
I  deeply  repret  that  I  could  not  give  my 
support  to  that  prop>osal. 

I  fully  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  international  situation  and  that 
it  provides  the  backdrop  for  the  admin- 
istration's desire  that  H.R.  6518  pass 
without  delay. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  unable  to  support 
this  program  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  solution  to  our  present  difficul- 
ties lies  simply  in  the  appropriating  of 
large  sums  of  money. 

It  seems  to  have  become  a  tradition 
in  our  Federal  Government  to  attempt 
to  alleviate  every  international  crisis 
with  more  Federal  aid.  Some  have  said 
that  if  the  House  failed  to  pass  this  inter- 
American  appropriation  bill  the  result 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  I  understand  that 
some  Latin  American  countries,  in  look- 
ing forward  to  this  newest  bounty,  have 
referred  to  it  as  "the  Castro  bonus." 


It  has  been  said  by  supporters  of  this 
program,  that  its  passage  would  help 
achieve  greater  political  solidarity  with- 
in the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  fal- 
lacy of  this  argument  has  already  been 
amply  demonstrated.  For  in  spite  of 
the  anticipated  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  full  $600  million  requested  by  the 
administration  in  H.R.  6518.  only  seven 
Latin  American  countries  were  suiBcient- 
ly  grateful  to  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  recently  in  favor  of 
the  extremely  moderate  request  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
United  States-Cuban  difficulties.  Thus 
even  at  this  early  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment, it  appears  that  this  program,  like 
all  of  our  earlier  efforts  in  Latin  America, 
will  fail  to  buy  the  United  States  any 
additional  friends  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my 
mind,  as  I  am  sure  that  there  is  in  tlie 
minds  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  that 
the  fruits  of  our  generosity  in  projects 
like  this  are  actually  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  countries  involved. 

With  the  background  of  waste,  mis- 
use, and  poor  administration  of  funds 
that  has  been  so  prevalent  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  you  would  have  thought 
that  the  administration  would  have  come 
before  the  Congress  with  a  detailed  set 
of  plans  for  the  expenditures  to  be  uti- 
lized under  this  appropriation.  However, 
instead  the  measure  was  railroaded 
through  in  the  most  slipshod  manner 
conceivable.  The  remarks  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  during  the  general  de- 
bate certainly  support  this  conclusion. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  I  could 
not  have  supported  this  bill. 

I  understand  that  many  Members  felt 
that  the  present  critical  international 
situation  required  that  they  act  quickly. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  wants  to  do  whatever  is  possible 
to  assist  the  President  in  alleviating  the 
present  crisis.  However,  I  must  warn 
you.  my  colleagues,  that  certain  dangers, 
perhaps  even  more  serious  than  the 
present  ones,  will  arise  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  continues  the  course  of 
action  it  initiated  on  Tuesday  when  it 
approved  an  appropriation  bill,  involv- 
ing $600  million,  without  even  requiring 
that  the  administration  present  the 
Congress  with  specific  plans  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  funds  involved. 

Never  before  has  the  Congress  so 
readily  relinquished  its  fundamental 
right  to  demand  from  the  Executive  jus- 
tifications for  the  amount  appropriated. 
The  House,  by  acting  to  present  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  blank  check,  as  it 
did  in  this  instance,  opened  the  door  for 
an  untold  number  of  future  programs, 
whereby  the  Congress  will  again  be  asked 
to  abdicate  its  responsibility  for  fiscal 
prudence. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's program  as  stated  in  H.R. 
6518,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  pay  far  greater  heed  to  its  re- 
sponsibility than  did  the  House  on  last 
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Tuesday  and  refuse  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriating process  to  a  meaningless 
formality. 


Address  by  Hon.  Gordon  Scherer,  of  Ohio, 
at  the  Seventh  Annual  National  Mili- 
tary-Industrial and  Educational  Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 

I       Thursday.  April  27.  1961 

Mr  TUCK.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  include  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Gordon  Scherer,  of  Ohio, 
delivered  on  April  12,  1961,  at  the  Seventh 
Annual  National  Military-Industrial  and 
Educational  Conference.  Sheiman  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.: 

I  feel  certain  that  all  of  you  were  Im- 
pressed by  the  film  which  you  have  Just 
seen.  "The  Spy  Next  Door."  It  ha«  given 
you.  as  well  as  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  viewed  it  on  television,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  enemy  we  face:  his 
flexible  and  deadly  purpose,  his  cunning  ef- 
ficiency, the  diabolical  thoroughness  of  his 
spy  apparatus,  and  his  utter  inhumanity 
and  cruelty.  The  film  has  something  im- 
portant to  tell  all  of  us  about  how  danger- 
ous an  enemy  we  face  and  how  much  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  remain  free 

■  The  Spy  Next  Door"  ties  in  with  the 
theme  of  this  conference  because  it  demon- 
strates how  vital  it  is  for  all  Americans  to 
know  their  enemy  better,  to  have  a  true 
grasp  of  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  be- 
hind the  activities  the  film  p>ortrays — a  con- 
spiracy which  has  created  the  largest  and 
possibly  the  most  efficient  espionage  net- 
work the  world  has  ever  known;  which 
maintains  the  largest  standing  army  on  the 
globe  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  largest 
corps  of  political  propagandists  and  agita- 
tors known  to  history — along  with  a  fifth 
column  In  every  free  nation. 

As  you  know,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
censor  this  film.  A  nationwide  protest  forced 
Its  showing  and  defeated  the  effort  to  sup- 
press the  truth  It  conveys.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you.  as  believers  in  academic  freedom 
and  freedom  of  Information  generally,  are 
glad  that  the  suppression  effort  was  defeated. 

Because  It  was  defeated  the  film,  today,  is 
still  serving  the  American  people.  The  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.  has  made  It  available  not 
only  to  this  gathering  but  to  many  others — 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  it  is  not 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  State 
Department,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  National  War  College  have  already 
used  It  to  assist  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  certain  of  their  personnel. 

One  thing  about  the  film  which  is  not 
known,  except  to  a  few  persons,  is  that  this 
film  16  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  in- 
formation developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Six  months  before 
the  fllm  was  shown.  Jerry  Ross,  who  wrote 
the  script  knew  little  about  Soviet  espionage. 
As  part  of  his  preparation  for  writing  it.  he 
visited  the  committee,  and  also  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  talked  with 
its  counsel,  and  was  given  various  committee 
bearings  and  reports  on  the  subject.     As  he 


has  told  the  committee,  "an  appreciable 
amount"  of  his  background  material  came 
from  these  publications.  Those  of  you  who 
have  read  all  committee  releases  of  the  last 
few  years  undoubtedly  saw  In  the  fllm  many 
familiar  items,  situations  and  techniques 

There  is  material  for  many  more  documen- 
taries such  as  "The  Spy  Next  Door"  in  the 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  committee — 
material  on  Communist  directives  and  tech- 
niques for  infiltrating  our  basic  Industries, 
our  schools,  churches,  and  professions — on 
Communist  wrecking-of-freedom  strategy 
and  tactics  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  do  not  believe  that  an  agency  which 
gives  such  Information  to  the  people,  and  Is 
charged  by  the  Congress  with  doing  so. 
should  be  destroyed  and  vital  data  on  Soviet 
espionage  and  many  other  aspects  of  com- 
munism thereby  suppressed,  any  more  than 
you  believe  "The  Spy  Next  Door"  should  have 
been  suppressed. 

Yet.  I  must  regretfully  say  that  certain 
elements  of  a  group  In  our  society  which  is 
represented  at  this  gathering  has  played, 
and  Is  still  playing,  an  unduly  large  role  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  such  information  by 
bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Earlier  this  year  large  ads  were  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times,  ads  which  made  false  charges  against 
the  committee  and  urged  its  abolition  Of 
the  327  persons  who  signed  this  ad.  more 
than  one-third,  well  over  100,  were  educators. 

Last  month  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  Issued  a  statement  signed  by  250  pro- 
fessors from  79  colleges  and  universities, 
urging  that  the  committee  be  abolished  Re- 
cently, a  similar  statement  came  out  of 
Cornell  University,  signed  by  52  professors. 
In  January.  87  Brown  University  professors 
signed  another  statement  to  the  same  effect. 

The  committee's  hearings  in  San  Francisco 
last  \fay  were  protested  by  several  hundred 
professors  from  colleges  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city,  even  though  the  purpose  of  the 
hearings  was  to  develop  Information  on  the 
leadership,  activities,  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, of  the  important  Northern  California 
District  of  the  Communist  Party. 

I  may  be  old  fashioned,  but  I  believe  that 
educators  have  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to 
maintain,  defend  and  strengthen  any  society, 
culture  and  government  that  gives  them  the 
freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  search  for 
truth,  to  teach,  and  entrusts  to  their  care 
the  education  of  its  youth.  Certainly,  they 
have  no  right  to  use  their  position  and  their 
freedom  to  mislead  youth  and  to  assist  In  the 
destruction  of  that  society,  culture  and  gov- 
ernment at  the  hands  of  a  criminal  inter- 
national conspiracy  which  is  a  dedicated 
enemy  of  political,  academic  and  intellectual 
freedom.  For  them  to  do  so  knowingly  is  In- 
tolerable. That  some  do  it  unwittingly  is 
deplorable. 

Just  what  are  these  professors  up  to? 
What   are   they  trying   to  bring   about? 

I  will  tell  you  what  will  have  been  ac- 
complished, with  their  help.  If  the  commit- 
tee is  abolished. 

They  have  charged  over  and  over  again 
that  the  committee  has  no  useful  purpose, 
that  it  has  not  fulfilled  its  primary  func- 
tion of  recommending  legislation  in  the  area 
of  its  jurisdiction,  that  It  has  not  even  tried 
to  live  up  to  this  obligation,  but  has  merely 
sought  to  expose  as  un-American  Innocent 
persons  whose  ideas  it  does  not  like. 

What  is  the  truth? 

Independent  studies  made  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress reveal  that  the  committee  has  an  im- 
pressive legislative  record.  They  reveal  that 
in  the  years  1941  to  1960  It  made  96  separate 
and  distinct  legislative  recommendations  to 


the  Congress,  and  that  35  of  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  adopted  and  are  now  a 
part  of  the  body  of  law  of  this  land  which 
is  designed  to  protect  you  and  the  Nation, 
along  with  the  professors,  from  the  subver- 
sive forces  of  communism. 

These  studies  also  reveal  that  52  bills  and 
1  House  resdlullon  embodying  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  committee  were  pend- 
ing at  the  cloee  of  the  last  Congress,  the 
86th.  and  that  8  of  these  bills  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  although  the  Senate  did 
not  act  on  them. 

Again,  these  studies  reveal  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  has  adopted 
13  recommendations  of  the  committee  which 
covered  policy  matters  rather  than  legis- 
lation 

A'?  early  as  this  is  in  the  new  Congress,  the 
committee  already  has  before  it  legislation 
on   more   than   30   separate   matters 

Many  people  fall  to  understand  that  much 
legislation  in  the  field  of  Internal  security 
which  comes  out  of  other  committees  is  ac- 
tually based  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Many  such  bills 
are  rect>mmended  by  various  other  commit- 
tees In  every  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Voorhies  Act.  or  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1940.  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  laws  in  protecting  our 
country  against  Communist  subversion. 
That  law  came  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, yet  it  was  based  completely  on  the 
investigations  and  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Communists 
have  received  a  tremendous  pseudolegal  as- 
sist in  their  propaganda  and  agitation  cam- 
paign to  undermine  all  efforts  to  uncover 
and  curb  their  activities.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that,  over  and 
over  again,  the  Supreme  Court  has  granted 
certiorari  in  contempt  cases,  even  though  no 
substantial  new  principle  of  law  was  at  is- 
sue in  any  one  of  them.  Each  time  a  deci- 
sion has  been  handed  down  In  these  cases. 
Justices  Black  and  Douglas  have  delivered 
minority,  dissenting  opinions  which  are  in 
no  way  valid  or  binding.  But  they  have 
been  seized  upon  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  fronts  and  also  by  some  non-Com- 
munist newspapers  and  Individuals,  and  have 
been  repeated  and  publicized  over  and  over 
again  to  create  the  false  and  dangerous  be- 
lief in  the  minds  of  many  persons  that  any 
Investigation  of  communism  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, a  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  WALrrH.  recently  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  require  that  five 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  agree 
before  the  Court  can  grant  certiorari  in 
such  cases.  This  bill,  of  course,  has  been 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  it 
is  based  on  the  work  and  experience  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Let  us  go  back  now  to  the  question  asked 
a  moment  ago.    What  will  they  accomplish? 

They  will  have  achieved  the  destruction 
of  the  legislative  agency  that  has  done 
more  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  this 
country  to  protect  our  national  security. 
This  is  a  basic  fact  and  truth  that  no 
amount  of  high-flown  words  uttered  by 
them  can  conceal. 

There  Is  another  thing  they  will  have  ac- 
complished. Congressional  committees  have 
a  vital  informing  function,  associated  with 
but  not  identical  to,  their  legislative  func- 
tion. This  Is  their  duty  to  shed  light,  to 
bring  out  as  much  Information  as  possible, 
on   matters   of  vital   national   concern. 

Without  question,  communism  is  such  a 
matter  or  we  would  not  be  gathered  here  as 
we  are  today.  I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  in 
detail  the  committee's  record  In  this  field, 
but  over  the  years  It  has  published  many 
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thousands  of  pages  of  hearings,  reports,  and 
scholarly  works  on  this  subject.  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is 
no  agency  of  Government  that  has  given  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  peo- 
ple as  much  authoritative  Information  on 
communism  as  has  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  I  mentioned  the  fllm 
"The  Spy  Next  Door"  and  its  writer,  Mr. 
Jerry  Ross.  One  of  the  committee  publica- 
tions he  was  given  when  he  visited  our  oflRces 
was  a  report  entitled  "Patterns  of  Commu- 
nist E^splonage.  '  published  by  the  committee 
In  January  1959  and  Ignored  by  some  news- 
papers and  treated  snldely  by  others.  But 
the  State  Department,  the  British  and  West 
German  Governments,  and  the  Military  As- 
sistance Institute,  which  trains  our  military 
attaches  for  service  abroad,  have  all  secured 
this  report  In  quantity  to  use  it  In  the  train- 
ing of  their  foreign  service  personnel.  This 
Is  just  one  example  of  the  service  performed 
by  the  committee  In  carrying  out  Its  Inform- 
ing functions. 

When  the  committees  enemies  are  not 
spreading  falsehoods  about  its  legislative 
record,  they  talk  about  its  "methods."  This 
is  a  timeworn  tale,  but  Etill  good  for  a  ride 
In  liberal  journal.s  and  organlsuitlons. 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  committees 
methods? 

Over  15  years  ago.  In  1945.  the  committee 
requested  the  Brookings  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington to  prepare  for  it  suggested  standards 
for  determining  un-American  activities,  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
ct>mmittee  s  enabling  resolution.  That  study 
was  prepared  and  the  recommendations  In 
it  have  been  followed  by  the  committee  since 
that  time. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties was  the  flrst  committee  in  the  House 
to  have  published  rules  of  procedure.  In 
addition,  it  abided  by  those  rules  for  a 
number  of  years  before  they  were  put  in 
print. 

In  the  84ih  Congress,  when  the  House 
Rules  Committee  was  considering  the  au- 
thorisation of  one-man  subcommittees,  the 
counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  appeared  before  that  committee 
and  argued  against  this  step  so  strongly, 
and  effectively,  that  the  idea  was  dropped. 

Educators  are  supposed  to  search  for 
truth.  Have  they  done  so  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  committee?  Could  they  have 
done  so  and,  at  the  same  time,  spread  so 
many  falsehoods  about  its  legislative  rec- 
ord and  "methods'?  I  think  the  answer 
to  the  question  Is  apparent. 

Although  polls  reveal  that  the  committee 
is  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  people 
In  the  grassroots  of  America,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  public  is  nevertheless  mis- 
informed about  the  conunittee  on  these 
issues.  If  this  were  not  so.  the  type  of 
criticism  of  the  committee  so  frequently 
made  In  the  press  and  on  public  platforms 
could  not.  and  would  not,  be  made  half  as 
often  as  It  Is.  It  Is  my  belief  that  educators 
have  a  responsibility  to  get  the  truth  across 
to  the  public  In  this  area.  Instead  of  pro- 
moting the  false  and  Irresponsible  criticisms 
that  so  many  of  them  have. 

When  the  American  Bar  Association  urged, 
not  long  ago.  that  the  techniques  and  ob- 
jectives of  communism  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  It  pointed  out  that  such  a  program 
will   be   "beset  with   many   obstacles."' 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  this  should 
be  so.  Certainly,  you  say,  we  must  know  our 
enemy.  The  greater  the  number  of  people 
who  truly  understand  communism,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  freedom  will  be  pre- 
served and  communism  destroyed — just  as, 
the  more  we  teach  about  cancer  and  heart 
trouble  and   the   more  research   we   do  on 


diseases,  the  greater  the  chance  there  will  be 
of  eliminating  them. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  gets  more 
mail  from  people  In  all  walks  of  life  and  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  than  any  other 
committee  on  the  Hill.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  many  Ameri- 
cans are  thinking  on  this  and  other  subjects 
and  can  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  observation. 

Among  those  who  really  know  communism 
and  could  be  qualified  as  experts  or  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  there  Is  a  fear  that  many 
teachers  just  don't  know  enough  about  com- 
munism to  give  a  realistic  course  on  it  and 
that  much  work  must  first  be  done  teaching 
the  teachers.  They  believe  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  here  on  the  part  of  our  edu- 
cators, who  are  not  now  ready  to  do  a  Job 
they  should  be  able  to  do. 

Some  parents  are  afraid  of  the  idea  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  that  what 
its  advocates  urge  is.  as  Allen  Dulles  has 
said,  the  "realistic  teaching  of  the  history 
and  policies  of  communism."  with  emphasis 
on  the  realistic  We  certainly  do  not  have 
in  mind  what  could  be  called  a  pro-course 
on  communl.sm  We  do  not  advocate  the 
teaching  of  the  noble-sounding  claims  of 
Communist  propagandists,  but  rather  the 
trxiih  about  Communist  practices,  its  de- 
signs for  world  conquest,  its  strategy,  tac- 
tics, crimes,  complete  Immorality,  hatred  of 
freedom  and  other  harsh  realities  about  this 
tremendous  power-  complex  which  threatens 
the  world. 

Among  those  who  understand  the  type  of 
course  contemplated,  a  good  number  are 
wary  of  those  who  will  do  the  teaching 
They  fear  what  will  happen  to  their  sons  and 
daughters  if  they  take  a  course  in  commu- 
nism under  certain  professors.  As  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  said:  "There  will  be 
those  who  fear  that  a  well-meaning  program 
may  itself   become  infiltrated  or  perverted." 

"This  Is  not  merely  because  of  the  statistics 
I  gave  earlier  about  the  hundreds  of  profes- 
sors who  have  urged  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  t>e  abolished,  though 
it  is  partly  for  that  reason.  Rather,  it  Is 
primarily  because  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  a  check  of  the  letterheads  of  the  major 
Communist  fronts  of  today  and  recent  years 
reveals  all  too  often  that  educators  comprise 
one  of  the  largest  groups — and  sometimes 
the  largest  group — ^supjxjrting  these  organi- 
zations. The  same  is  true  of  the  numerous 
party-line  and  Soviet-serving  statements  re- 
leased during  the  past  two  decades.  Con- 
sistently, educators  have  been  among  the 
largest  groups  giving  sui^xjrt  to  such  docu- 
ments. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1959.  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
planned  hearings  in  California.  Approxi- 
mately 100  persons  were  subpenaed  to  tes- 
tify In  these  hearings.  Every  one  was  a 
teacher  or  employee  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem. Eventually,  the  hearings  were  called 
off  at  the  request  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  the  information  devel- 
oped by  the  committee  was  turned  over  to 
the  local  boards  of  education  for  action,  also 
at  the  request  of  the  teachers'  association. 

I  do  not  have  a  complete  record  of  what 
has  happened  since  then,  but  I  do  know  that 
some  of  the  teachers  concerned  have  re- 
signed their  positions  rather  than  face  an 
Inquiry  by  their  school  boards:  that  others 
have  been  dismissed  after  a  fair  Inquiry. 

Last  summer,  at  its  annual  convention, 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  commit- 
tee's abolition  and  making  unfounded 
charges  against  It. 

Mr.  Walter,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Un-American    Activities,    Imme- 


diately sent  a  telegram  to  the  federation 
stating  that  facts  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee contradicted  the  charges  it  had  made. 
He  invited,  and  challenged,  the  federation  to 
present,  under  oath,  evidence  of  the  charges 
it  had  made  against  the  committee. 

Eight  months  have  gone  by  since  that 
telegram  was  sent.  To  date,  no  reply  has 
been  received.  When  challenged  to  substan- 
tiate Its  charges,  the  teacher  group  backed 
down,  hoping,  apparently,  that  the  commit- 
tee and  everyone  else  would  forget  the  mat- 
ter. But  the  committee  has  not  forgotten 
it,  and  I  don't  believe  the  American  public 
has  either. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  average  Ameri- 
can parent  thinks  of  facts  such  as  these? 
Do  you  wonder  that,  though  they  see  the 
logic  of  teaching  the  truth  about  com- 
munism and  even  the  need  for  it.  they  are 
wary  of  the  implementation  of  such  a  pro- 
gra  m  ? 

Isn't  it  natural  that  they  see.  and  fear, 
the  damage  that  can  be  done  with  the  wrong 
teachers  giving  such  a  course? 

Those  of  you  In  the  teaching  field  may 
think  I  am  being  unduly  critical  of  your 
profession.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  many 
educators  have  too  often  been  guilty  of  a 
rather  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  people 
of  this  country  and  fuzzy  about  communism 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  Itself.  If  this 
were  not  so.  could  there  be  such  strong  and 
widespread  feeling  in  our  high  school  and 
college  faculties  against  the  committee? — 
which  actually  means  against  revealing  the 
truth  about  homegrown  treason,  for  that  is 
what  communism  Is.  The  contrast  between 
the  "teacher  attitude"  toward  the  commit- 
tee and  the  attitude  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  Is  one  exam- 
ple of  how  completely  out  of  tune  with  the 
public  too  many  educators  have  been  on 
some  vital  Issues.  I  am  convinced,  too,  that 
the  fault  Is  not  the  public's,  but  rather  that 
of  the  educators. 

Perhaps,  for  a  change,  some  of  our  edu- 
cators should  give  a  little  more  thought  to 
looking  at  the  mote  in  their  own  eye.  If 
they  did  so.  I  believe  they  would  see  quite 
a  change  in  the  public's  attitude  toward 
them. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  It  has 
not  been  pleasant  for  me  to  say  many  of 
the  things  I  have  said  today  about  a  group 
that  plays  so  vital  a  role  In  our  national 
life  and  the  survival  of  freedom.  But, 
though  I  wish  the  things  I  have  sp>oken  of 
did  not  exist,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  all 
too  real  and  I  felt  that  I  should  speak  of 
them. 

Moreover,  I  choose  this  occasion  to  do  so, 
because  I  thought  it  best  that  they  be  men- 
tioned before  those  who  are  representative 
of  the  most  responsible  and  informed  ele- 
ment in  the  educational  field,  you  teachers, 
professors,  and  administrators  who  are  here 
today. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  have  complete 
faith  in  the  great  majority  of  educators  In 
this  country.  Like  other  professions,  how- 
ever, yours  Is  plagued  by  a  vocal,  irrespon- 
sible minority,  which  creates  a  very  real 
public  relations  problem  for  all  educators. 

I  think  there  Is  only  one  way  you  can 
solve  this  problem,  by  being  equally  vocal 
and  by  encouraging  many  more  of  your  col- 
leagues to  be  the  same  way.  You  must  make 
It  clear  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
this  minority  is  not  truly  representative  of 
the  educational  profession — by  drowning  out 
Its  voice  with  a  much  larger  one. 

I  realize  that,  to  most  of  you,  teaching  Is 
your  major  interest.  You  are  not  anxious 
to  become  public  agitators,  to  publicize  your 
names  on  letterheads.  In  newspaper  ads.  and 
so  on.  But  when  Oorrununlsts,  fellow  travel- 
ers and  your  irresponsible  minority  use  these 
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legitimate  weapons  to  help  to  destroy  free- 
dom, why  should  you  hesitate  to  use  them 
to  preserve  freedom,  to  defend  yoxxr  country 
and  Its  institutions? 

Of  late,  the  term  "the  silent  generation" 
has  frequently  been  applied  to  our  youth.  I 
am  afraid  that  for  too  long,  our  educators. 
or  at  least  the  best  and  most  responsible 
element  among  them,  have  been  silent  on 
too  many  vital  Issues,  leaving  the  field  of 
public  policy,  communism  and  security  wide 
open  to  those  within  your  ranks  who  are 
actually  your  enemies  and  the  enemies  of 
your  profession. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  speak  up  and  to  get  as 
many  of  your  colleagues  as  possible  to  do  the 
same 

Other  speakers  at  this  conference  have 
undoubtedly  told  you  that  it  is  very  late  in 
the  game.  They  are  certainly  right.  Never- 
theless, It  Is  most  encouraging  that  this 
meeting  is  taking  place,  that  so  many  edu- 
cators who  realize  their  responsibilities  are 
attending  it.  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
give  to  the  students  of  America  the  knowl- 
edge they  need  to  preserve  the  freedoms  their 
forefathers  have  handed  down  to  them. 

I  woiiid  like  to  congratulate  the  sponsors 
of  this  conference  and  all  those  attending  It. 
A  few  minutes  ago,  we  saw  one  kind  of  '"Spy 
Next  Door."  We  must  not  forget  that  in 
many  countries  of  the  world  where  the  peo- 
ple did  not  wake  up  until  it  was  too  late, 
there  is  for  every  single  citizen  a  "Spy  Next 
Door  ' —  a  spy  to  report  his  activities  and 
words  to  "b;g  brother."  the  totalitarian  6e- 
stroyer  of  academic  freedom  and  all  the 
freedoms  we  hold  dear.  This  Is  a  thought 
we  must  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  and 
make  a  guide  to  our  actions — so  that  com- 
munism, the  agency  which  creates  such 
spies,  will  never  dominate  the  American 
scene. 


One-Hundredth    Anniversary    of    Water- 
town,    N.Y.,    Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

Of    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1961 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
22.  the  Watertown  Daily  Times  cele- 
brated its  100th  anniversary.  The  Times, 
which  is  the  largest  daily  newspaper 
published  in  northern  New  York,  has  a 
national  reputation  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapers  in  the  country. 
That  reputation  is  richly  deserved.  Its 
vigorous  international  and  progressive 
viewpoint,  enlightened  approach  to 
journalism,  and  long  record  of  public 
service  and  leadership  have  made  the 
Watertown  Times  indispensable  to  our 
New  York  State  life.  Its  editorials  have 
often  been  brilliant  and  statesmanlike 
documents  of  our  times.  I  am  happy  to 
say  also  that  the  Times  has  an  outstand- 
ing representative  in  Washington  in  Alan 
S.  Emory,  who  has  been  its  correspond- 
ent since  1951. 

In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  100th  birthday  of  the  Water- 
town  Times,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressiowal  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  Times'  an- 
niversary edition,  as  well  as  letters  from 


President  Kennedy.  Vice  President  John- 
son, and  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Inhere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One    HurTORED    Years    or    the    Times 

When  the  first  dally  newspaper,  the  Dally 
Reformer,  was  printed  in  Watertown  on 
April  22.  1861,  It  editorially  commented  that. 
"We  have  reluctantly  embarked  In  the  enter- 
prise of  publishing  a  morning  dally."  That 
first  editorial  likened  the  paper  to  a  mer- 
chant who  must  serve  the  customers  what 
they  desire.  It  further  reasoned  that,  "Now 
in  this  time  of  national  perU  the  people  want 
the  news  hourly  and  will  have  It,  If  pro- 
curable, two  or  three  times  a  day."  Perhaps 
this  was  a  somewhat  hesitant  launching  of 
a  new  enterprise.  Certainly  that  first  day 
was  not  Inaugurated  In  anything  like  the 
manner  that  new  business  Is  launched  today. 
In  fact,  even  the  celebration  of  this  news- 
paper's 100th  birthday  probably  would  not 
be  understood  by  those  who  celebrated  the 
first  day  of  publication  so  quietly  and  per- 
haps without  much  enthusiasm. 

The  Reformer  was  almost  10  years  old  as 
a  weekly  before  It  became  a  dally.  It  con- 
tinued for  almost  10  years,  known  as  the  Re- 
former, before  It  became  the  Times.  Its 
name  for  the  past  90  years.  The  reluctance 
to  make  a  complete  break  with  the  past  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  even  when  the 
Reformer  and  Times  continued  as  a  daily, 
the  Weekly  Reformer  was  still  printed  for 
many  years  as  an  adjunct. 

The  news  which  the  public  was  described 
as  wanting  hourly  was  that  of  the  ClvU  War. 
a  certain  amount  of  emphasis  to  that  word 
Looking  backward,  one  cannot  help  but  give 
■procurable."  for  the  business  of  procur- 
ing the  news  in  that  day  was  principally 
that  of  a  close  reading  of  the  mall  and  a 
reprinting  of  what  other  newspapers  far 
away  were  printing  &a  their  news  stories. 
The  only  original  Information  and  writing 
was  In  the  editorial  column,  and  even  on  oc- 
casion the  editor  found  that  he  either  lacked 
the  time  or  the  Inspiration  to  write  every 
day.  That,  however,  was  not  a  weakness  of 
the  first  dally  newspaper  In  Watertown.  It 
was  characteristic  of  all  papers  of  the  time. 
Just  as  perhaps  todays  characterlstica  are 
that  there  be  the  fullest  kind  of  comment 
and  the  broadest  kind  of  news  coverage. 

In  that  first  editorial  there  was  clearly  a 
pledge  "to  respond  faithfully  to  the  high- 
toned  demands  of  an  Intelligent  public  for 
news  and  wholesome  reading."  That  Is  the 
key  to  the  100-year  longevity  of  this  news- 
paper. For  regardless  of  the  editors,  of 
which  there  have  been  quite  a  few,  each 
tried  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  intelligent 
public  for  news  and  wholesome  reading. 

This  kind  of  ideal,  togetjier  with  the  in- 
dividual editor's  interpretation,  made  this 
newspaper  succeed.  Its  greatest  success 
probably  occurred  between  1900  and  1930. 
For  that  was  the  period  in  which  It  com- 
peted with  another  dally,  the  Watertown 
Standard,  a  struggle  that  lasted  through 
those  prosperous  decades.  Most  significantly 
the  competition  ended  not  In  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  but  In  those  months 
just  before  the  Nation's  economy  began  to 
falter.  This  was  a  newspaper  battle  that  had 
gone  on  with  bitterness  and  vlndlctlveness 
to  the  point  that  one  adversary  made  hia 
decision  to  sell  out.  This  Is  not  to  recount 
the  battles  of  that  day.  but  there  are  at 
least  three  inheritances  In  1961  from  that 
period. 

The  first  Inheritance  is  city  manager  gov- 
ernment for  the  city  of  Watertown.  an  issue 
that  the  Times  fought  for  against  the  op- 
posing newspaper.  There  Is  a  municipal 
street  lighting  plant  for  Watertown,  similarly 
the    materialization    of    an    issue    that    was 


fought  and  won  by  the  Times.  Finally,  the 
third  Inheritance  Is  the  Times  Itself,  and 
some  of  the  material  assets  that  this  news- 
paper has  added  to  this  community. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  that  battle 
had  not  been  won  In  August  of  1029  by  the 
Watertown  Times,  this  newspaper  probably 
would  not  be  In  existence  today.  It  had  no 
substantial  resources  as  a  result  of  the  nn- 
lional  prosperity  that  encompassed  the  coun- 
try up  to  1930.  It  possessed,  however,  a 
fierce  desire  for  political  and  economic  im- 
provements for  Watertown  and  northern 
New  York.  It  did  not  possess  economic  con- 
nections. So  had  the  depression  begun  with 
two  newspapers  In  Watertown  locked  In 
harsh  combat,  the  winner  might  well  have 
been  the  Standard  that  did  have  access  to 
financial  resources.  It  had  lost  money,  but 
the  losses  were  made  up  for  many  years  In 
an  effort  to  beat  the  Times;  editorially  to 
contest  the  liberal  political  attitudes,  wheth- 
er In  municipal  affairs  or  State  affairs. 

Every  so  often  there  have  been  examples  In 
history  of  IdealL-^m  triumphing  over,  eco- 
nomic realities.  The  moment  sometimes  Is 
a  fleeting  one  which  must  be  prepared  for 
and  capitalized  upon  quickly  and  Irrevocably. 
That  moment  did  occur  In  the  case  of  this 
ncw.'-paper's  history  when  suddenly  the  fi- 
nancial backer  of  the  Standard  decided  that 
further  losses  In  a  strug2:le  against  the  Times 
were  wasteful  and  unrealistic. 

So  this  newspaper.  3  months  before  the 
official  signal  of  world  depression,  became  the 
sole  dally  newspaper  In  Watertown.  But 
the  responsibilities  upon  the  Times  In  this 
new  role  were  even  greater  In  the  eyes  of 
Its  editor  than  the  desirability  of  a  restric- 
tive consolidation.  The  Times  Immediately 
opened  up  Its  news  columns.  The  editor 
concluded  that  the  Times  should  meet  all 
the  newrpaper  needs  of  this  community. 
Rfaders  had  to  have  the  satlffactlon  that 
the  Times  was  striving  to  be  a  better  paper 
than  the  two  that  It  succeeded. 

Thus  throughout  the  1930"s.  In  .^plte  of  the 
depression,  the  Times  became  a  bigger  and 
more  complete  paper  with  wider  and  wider 
circulation.  It  grew  In  the  1930'8  and  that 
growth  continued  In  the  1940's  and  the 
1950's. 

Pnrt  of  the  exp>an8lon  was  In  radio,  both 
here  and  In  Massena;  then  came  television, 
the  nmes  owning  the  three  stations  The 
culmination  of  100  years  Is  this  new  build- 
ing with  the  printing  press  which  Just  has 
been  opened.  That  printing  press  Is  the  first 
brand  new  printing  press  ever  owned  by  this 
neWFpaper.  And  there  Is  more  to  come  In 
the  construction  of  a  second  new  building 
which  win  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
100-year-old  property  on  Arcade  Street. 

Today  all  these  things  have  been  possible 
through  the  vigor  of  this  newspaper  and  the 
transfer  of  some  of  this  vigor  to  Its  other 
enterprises.  Yet  the  common  Ingredient 
throughout  the  growth  and  expansion  of  100 
years  has  been  news  which  has  been  written 
and  edited  in  an  effort  toward  faithful  re- 
sponse to  the  Intelligent  public. 

This  proper  handling  of  news  has  resulted 
In  the  success  of  today.  Future  success  will 
only  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
faithful  news  response  to  the  demands  of  an 
Intelligent  public. 


Omci  OF  THE  Vice  President. 
'  Washington.  March  11.  1961. 

Mr.  John  B  Johnson, 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Watertotcn  Daily 
Times,  Waterto-xn,  NY. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  I  understand  that  on 
April  22  the  Watertown  Dally  Times  will 
celebrate  Its  centennial.  I  certainly  want  to 
add  my  greetings  and  to  express  my  congrat- 
ulations. 

The  Watertown  Dally  Times  has  long  been 
recognized      as      an     outstanding     Journal 
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throughout  our  Nation.  I  know  It  must  give 
you  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  to  look  back 
upon  so  many  years  of  achievement  and 
service  to  the  community  and  to  the  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ltnoon  B.  Johnson. 


State  or  New  York,  Executive  Chamber. 

Albany,  April  17.  1961. 
Mr  John  B  Johnson. 

Editor  and  Publisher.  Watertown  Daily  Times. 
Watertouyri.  NY. 

Dear  John:  The  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapers  of  New  York  State 
is  decidedly  an  event  for  enthusiastic  cele- 
bration. One  would  like  to  have  known 
Beman  Brockway.  who  was  already  an  editor 
of  distinction  and  a  State  legislator  when  he 
went  to  Watertown  in  1860  to  Join  Lotus  In- 
galls  and  L  N.  Stowell  In  the  publication  of 
the  New  York  Weekly  Reformer. 

It  took  a  lot  of  nerve  to  turn  the  Reformer 
Into  a  dally  paper  at  that  time  In  the  coun- 
try's affairs,  especially  as  Watertown,  though 
starting  to  grow,  had  a  population  of  but 
6,000.  One  cannot  resist  a  feeling  of  nostal- 
gia over  the  fact  that  It  was  started  with  a 
capital  of  $700.  $500  of  which  was  borrowed. 

The  same  qualities,  with  the  20th  century 
complexion,  were  present  when  Harold  B. 
Johnson  of  Gouverneur  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Watertown  Daily  Times  In  1904  after  Jour- 
nalistic experience  In  Oregon  and  Montana. 
When  he  Joined  the  staff,  the  circulation  was 
little  more  than  5.000.  By  the  end  of  his 
regime  It  had  risen  to  more  than  40.000. 

Today,  under  your  able  leadership  as  editor 
and  publisher,  the  Times  Is  forging  steadily 
ahead  to  meet  the  Increasing  challenges  and 
complexities  of  the  sixties. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  your  associates  and 
colleagues  In  Watertown  In  saluting  you  and 
your  able  staff,  and  I  hope  and  am  confident 
that  the  Watertown  Dally  Times  will  score 
even  greater  successes  In  the  second  century 
of  Its  history. 

Sincerely. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 


The  White  House. 
Washington.  April  4.  1961. 
Mr.  John  B    Johnson. 
Editor  and  Publisher, 
Watertotcn  Daily  Times. 
Watertown,  NY. 

Dear  Mr  Johnson:  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Watertown  Daily  T^mes  will  cele- 
brate Its  centennial  on  April  22. 

The  Watertown  Dally  Times  has  set  an  en- 
viable record  of  community  service  through- 
out the  years.  It  has  taken  a  vigorous  role 
in  the  clarification  of  both  local  and  Inter- 
national Issues,  and  It  has  earned  a  wide 
reputation  not  only  In  northern  New  York 
but  throughout  the  country, 

I  want  to  extend  to  you  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  staff  my  warmest  greetings 
on  this  occasion. 

With   all   good    wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


Human  Relations  Goei  to  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1961 

Mr.  CLARK.    Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
written  by  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart]  for  the  March  issue  of  the 
Committee  Reporter,  a  publication  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee.  This 
article,  entitled  "Human  Relations  Goes 
to  Washington,"  will  be  especially  p>erti- 
nent  in  the  months  ahead,  as  we  work 
toward  the  development  of  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 
Senator  Hart  points  out  that  there  is 
need  to  plan  for  constructive  programs 
of  community  relations  designed  to  im- 
prove intergroup  relations  in  our  urban 
centers.  As  we  attempt  to  improve  the 
physical  environment  in  our  cities, 
which  will  contribute  to  greater  family 
.stability,  to  better  health,  to  more  effec- 
tive education,  then  we  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  improve  the  respect 
which  all  groups  must  all  have  for  one 
another  in  order  to  build  true  commu- 
nities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Human     Relations    Goes    to     Washington 
(By  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan) 

Along  with  usual  political  promises,  presi- 
dential campaigns  have  a  way  of  generating 
an  occasional  new  commitment  to  a  new 
idea.  This  last  campaign  was  no  exception. 
The  concept  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs was  just  such  an  Idea  and  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  it  will  soon  come  into  being. 

The  almost  fantastic  accumulation  of 
problems  facing  our  cities  Is  not.  however, 
simply  a  matter  of  physical  decay  and  tech- 
nological change.  These  are  enormous  prob- 
lems to  be  sure;  housing,  highways,  schools, 
water,  transportation,  and  the  like.  But 
continuing  population  growth,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  population  movement,  on  the 
other,  have  added  a  social  dimension  of 
equal  significance. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  we  have  be- 
come a  nation  predominantly  of  big  cities; 
about  108  million  or  60  percent  of  our  citi- 
zens living  In  168  standard  metropolitan 
areas.  This  Is  a  clty-dwelUng  population 
larger  than  the  national  total  In  1920.  Not 
only  has  our  farm  population  been  dwin- 
dling from  about  32  million  to  around  20  mil- 
lion during  the  period,  but  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  this  population  shift  has 
been  the  movement  of  more  than  two  and  a 
half  million  Negroes  from  the  Old  South  to 
the  urban  North  and  West  In  the  decade  be- 
tween 1940  and  1950.  This  shift  has  con- 
tinued Into  the  sixties.  Coupled  with  It  Is 
movement  In  the  East  of  nearly  a  million 
Puerto  Rlcans  from  the  Island  to  the  main- 
land, and  In  the  West  the  movement  of  an 
estimated  2'-2  million  more  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  from  Mexico  Into  the  States. 

Movements  of  these  dimensions  had  their 
counterpart  earlier  In  this  century,  of  course, 
with  the  Immigration  waves  from  central 
and  southern  Europe.  It  was  these  masses, 
agrarian  In  background,  limited  In  educa- 
tion, with  their  distinctive  cultural  lan- 
guage and  religious  differences,  who  had  be- 
come the  first  victims  of  the  urban  slum.  It 
was,  In  fact,  by  their  strong  backs,  and  with 
their  calloused  hands  that  o\u  cities  were 
built.  The  heightened  Intergroup  tension 
before  and  after  World  War  I.  the  spread  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  into  the  cities  culminat- 
ing in  the  mass  parade  of  costumed  march- 
ers in  broad  daylight  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  intensity 
of  religious  hatred  in  the  Al  Smith  cam- 
paign had  characterized  the  problems  of  ur- 
ban  adjustment   being   experienced  by   the 


Immigrant.  In  similar  fashion,  new  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  race  were  to  emerge 
in  the  cities  as  World  War  II  got  underway. 

Problems  growing  out  of  religious  differ- 
ences have  perhaps  disappeared  less  than 
they  have  changed.  The  metamorphosis 
from  street  fights,  rock  throwing  and  van- 
dalism, which  characterized  the  economic 
fears  and  competitions  between  groups,  to 
political  factionalism  and  contests  for  power 
in  the  blg-clty  political  machines  now  has 
moved  on  to  the  suburban  ramparts  of  the 
country  club  and  the  industrial  or  financial 
Vx)ard  of  directors.  Thus  the  problem  of  at- 
taining full  political  participation,  equal  eco- 
nomic status  and  true  social  acceptance  re- 
mains a  continuing  challenge  to  this  day's 
city  dweller  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  of  whatever  background,  old  and 
new  alike. 

While  the  facts  demonstrated  that  there 
is  no  inherent  relationship  between  jKJverty 
and  group  background,  between  illiteracy  or 
dependency  or  crime  and  such  Identity,  in 
making  this  point  we  have  often  failed  to  ap- 
preciate that  group  Identity  Is  a  concomi- 
tant of  such  problems.  We  always  make  the 
point  that  racial  or  religious  discriminations 
often  have  created  a  vicious  circle  forcing 
continued  limitation  on  the  minority  group 
member  who,  because  of  lack  of  education  or 
status,  is  forced  to  remain  dependent.  But 
we  have  failed  to  emphasize  and  add  that  no 
attack  on  poverty  or  crime  or  slum  housing 
or  urban  renewal  can  hope  to  be  very  effec- 
tive without  taking  Into  account  the  factors 
of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  group  Inter- 
ests which  are  tied  Into  them. 

Fortunately,  from  experience  during  the 
past  two  decades,  we  know  that  both  skills 
and  knowledge  can  be  developed  to  deal  pre- 
cisely with  those  aspects  of  urban  life  which 
have  historically  been  the  most  explosive — 
the  problems,  tensions,  and  misunderstand- 
ings growing  out  of  group  differences.  In 
these  20  years  some  70  cities  have  created 
official  committees  or  commissions  on  Inter- 
group or  human  relations.  Some  25  States 
have  established  such  agencies  and  have  or- 
ganized Informally  under  the  Governors' 
committee  on  civil  rights.  Collectively, 
these  units  of  government  now  appropriate 
approximately  $5  million  for  advisory  and 
regulatory  services  to  assist  these  communi- 
ties In  dealing  with  these  problems.  If 
growth  is  a  measure  of  success,  then  this 
Idea  Is  working.  It  has  even  found  roots  In 
the  South  with  more  and  more  communities 
setting  up  interracial  study  committees  In 
the  face  of  Increasing  pressure  from  the 
new  student  sit-in  movement. 

With  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  happily  now  at  hand, 
perhaps  at  long  last  It  will  be  possible  to 
establish  within  It  a  Federal  Intergroup  Re- 
lations Service.  Such  a  unit  could  furaption 
as  a  national  service  bureau  for  local.  State, 
and  regional  intergroup  relations  agencies 
and  cotild  work  with  smaller  communities 
not  having  their  own  intergroup  relations 
committees.  Perhaps  this  is  what  then- 
Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  reaching 
for  as  a  concept  when  he  proposed  his  Fed- 
eral Community  Relations  Service.  Such  a 
Federal  Intergroup  Relations  Service  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  contained  In  the 
Douglas  bill  for  technical  assistance  in  meet- 
ing the  school  desegregation  crisis.  It  sim- 
ply extends  this  idea  into  other  issues  and 
other  areas.  Such  a  unit  could  serve  as  an 
information  clearinghouse  for  both  public 
and  voluntary  Intergroup  relations  agencies; 
It  could  provide  badly  needed  consultative 
services.  It  could  engage  In  fact  gathering 
and  stimulate  research  as  well  as  providing 
help  In  establishing  training  programs  for 
professional  and  volunteers  in  the  field.  In- 
cluding  the    sponsorship   of   pilot    projects. 
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Federal  concern  with  Intergroup  relations 
problems  Is  not  entirely  a  new  concept.  Ap- 
propriately, there  are  Intergroup  relations 
officers  In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  (HHFAi.  the  agency  most  Ukeiy  to 
become  the  nucleus  for  the  new  Urban  Affairs 
Department.  There  are  similar  specialists 
in  the  Office  or  Education,  the  Post  Office, 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Department  of 
Labor.  What  Is  now  needed,  additionally.  U 
a  service  that  Is  directed  toward  the  com- 
munity. 

Because  of  Its  strategic  location  within  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  a  National  In- 
tergroup  Relations  Service  would  be  able  to 
cut  across  various  functional  areas  all  of 
which  are  manifest  In  urban  problems.  Such 
a  service  provides  a  challenging  opportunity 
to  bring  to  bear  all  the  knowledge  we  have 
painfully  obtained,  all  the  experience  and 
skills  we  have  i?alned  as  part  of  our  total 
attack  on  the  problems  of  our  cities.  To  fall 
to  see  this,  to  look  upon  the  urban  problem 
as  physical  and  industrial  and  financial  with- 
out some  realization  of  this  addltlona.  and 
critical  aspect,  the  cities  social  existence 
would  be  shortsighted  Indeed.  If  ever  there 
was  an  Illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
"New  Frontier"  here  Is  one  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  action  is  at  hand. 

Not* — Senator  Philip  A  H.\rt.  Demo- 
crat of  M.chigan.  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  In  1959  following  4  years  as  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  as  well  as  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure. 
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The  Nation's  Stake  in  Atomic  Power — Ad- 
dreff  by  Representative  Holifield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1961 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  hear,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  an 
informed  and  stimulating  address  before 
the  18th  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association,  by  the 
able,  diligent,  dedicated  Chet  Holifield, 
Congressman  from  California,  and  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Congress  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Believing  that  the  facts,  information, 
and  thoughts  of  Congre.ssman  Holifield 
worthy  of  wide  dissemination  over  the 
country,  and  before  the  Congress  and  the 
Government,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congression.al  Rec- 
ord today,  his  address  of  April  25,  1961, 
before  the  1961  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association,  un- 
der the  title  "The  Nation's  Stake  in 
Atomic  Power." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Nation's  Stake  in  Atomic  Poweh 

(Recaarks  by  Congressman  Chet  HounrLD, 

I  of  California) 

I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  are  aware 

that   the  subject  on  which  I  speai  to  you 

today  Is  not  as  fashionable  as  It  vised  to  be. 


Atomic  power  has  lost  some  of  Its  glamour, 
and  there  may  have  been  a  corresjwndlng 
decrease    in    general    public    Interest. 

My  principal  purpose  In  speaking  to  you 
today  Is  to  emphasize  that  the  development 
of  atomic  power  Is  no  less  Important  now 
than  It  was  a  few  years  ago.  when  the 
Sunday  supplements  were  predicting  an 
atomic  pcwerplant  in  every  home  and  &n 
atomic-powered  automobile  In  every  garage. 
These  were  fantasies  t>orn  of  Ignorance,  and 
It  Is  well  that  they  now  are  recognized  as 
such. 

However.  I  do  foresee  a  time  when  many 
homes  will  be  heated  and  mass  transporta- 
tion will  be  powered  indirectly  by  atomic 
er.PTgj — not  by  individual  atomic  reactors, 
of  course,  but  by  electricity  generated  In 
huge  nuclear  power  stations  of  several  mil- 
lion kilowatts  capacity  and  transmitted  over 
great  high-voltage  regional  grids  for  dis- 
tribution to  homes,  farms  and  Industrial 
establishments. 

Just  when  this  may  occur  and  Just  what 
types  of  nuclear  powcrplants  will  have  been 
developed  by  that  time,  I  would  not  venture 
to  predict.  But  I  am  confident  that  this 
day  win  come. 

The  theme  of  my  talk  with  you  today  la 
that  we  should  hasten  this  day  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can  by  initiating  a  positive  and 
effective  program  to  develop  atomic  power- 
plants  that  are  safe,  reliable,  and  economic. 
This  program  must  Include  a  strong  public 
development  effort  because  this  Is  the  only 
way.  as  I  see  It,  that  the  public  Interest  In 
this  new  source  of  energy  can  be  protected. 

Right  now  the  Importance  of  protecting 
the  public  Interest  In  atomic  power  may  not 
be  too  obvious.  We  generate  most  of  our 
power  from  the  fossil  fuels — coal,  oil,  and 
ga.s — and  the  U.S.  and  the  world  reserves  of 
these  seem  to  be  very  large.  However,  this 
condition  will  not  last  forever. 

There  will  come  a  day  when  we  will  fore- 
see the  end  of  our  fossil  fuel  reserves  if 
we  do  not  start  soon  to  tap  additional 
sources  of  energy.  In  a  careful  study  made 
last  year,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
concluded  that  within  40  years  the  world 
would  he  bxirnlng  up  annually  above  five 
times  as  much  coal,  oil.  and  gas  as  In  1958, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  four 
times  as  much.  The  study  predicted  that 
If  no  other  sources  of  energy  were  tapped, 
we  would  exhaust  our  fossil  fuel  reserves  In 
about  90  years.' 

Obviously,  we  cannot  let  this  happen,  nor 
should  we  allow  this  point  even  to  be  ap- 
proached. Our  fossil  fuels  will  become  in- 
creasingly valuable  as  sources  of  chemical 
raw  materials,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
people  will  wonder  why  we  were  so  wasteful 
as  to  burn  them  up. 

The  development  of  atomic  power  also 
can  bring  Into  our  economy  a  new  source 
of  low-cost  energy  and  help  to  restrain  the 
steady  upward  march  of  the  prices  of  the 
conventional  fuels.  We  all  know  how  the 
price  of  natural  gas  has  been  rising,  despite 
reported  largo  reserves.  Our  supplies  of 
coal  are  far  larger,  yet  I  am  told  that  coal 
prices  have  shown  an  upward  trend  averag- 
ing almost  15  percent  per  year  compounded. 

Low-cost  atomic  power,  developed  without 
delay,  can  help  restrain  this  upward  drift. 
If  atomic  power  held  back  the  average  cost  of 
fuel  for  powerplante  by  as  much  as  one- 
twentieth  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour — one- 
half  mill — the  savings  to  the  American  con- 
sumers as  of  1980  would  amount  to  between 
$l'/j  and  $2  billion  per  year,  and  the  amount 
would  Increase  each  year  thereafter. 


•  It  Is  recognized  that  estimates  this  far  In 
the    future    In    themselves    Involve    major 

problems. 


Atomic  energy  will  not  have  to  supply  a 
large  percentage  of  our  total  power  needs  In 
order  to  be  a  restraining  Influence  on  fuel 
and  energy  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  threat 
of  atomic  energy  is  already  having  an  effect. 
As  I  understand  It.  the  conventional  fuel 
price  situation  in  certain  parts  of  Florida 
and  California  have  been  stabilized  or  low- 
ered, as  a  result  of  proposals  to  buUd  large- 
scale  atomic  powcrplants  In  those  areas. 

But  conventional  fuel  producers  should 
have  no  fear  that  atomic  power  will  supplant 
coal  and  oil  and  gas  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  rapid  growth 
In  the  consumption  of  electricity  In  this 
country.  It  doubles  every  9  to  10  years.  In 
1958,  power  production  in  the  United  States 
was  about  six  times  what  It  was  in  1935. 
If  we  continue  the  same  rate  of  growth,  to- 
tal UJ3  power  production  by  1980  will  be  five 
or  six  times  what  It  was  In  1958. 

Even  a  small  percentage  of  this  large  a 
power  Industry  would  be  a  great  number  of 
kilowatts.  For  example.  If  only  10  percent 
of  our  total  generating  capacity  In  1980  were 
from  atomic  powerplants,  our  atomic  power 
capacity  would  probably  equal  or  exceed  the 
total  generating  capacity  which  the  United 
States  had  in  1950 — more  than  80  million 
kilowatts. 

This  fantastic  growth  rate  In  the  electric 
power  Industry,  sustained  for  more  than 
50  years,  and  the  fact  that  our  reserves  of 
coal.  oil.  and  gas  are  not  Inexhaustible,  make 
It  clear  that  the  vigorous  development  of 
atomic  power  will  be  of  great  Importance  to 
the  American  consumer. 

However,  this  Is  a  most  difficult  and  com- 
plex undertaking.  We  have  made  progress 
In  civilian  atomic  power  development,  but 
knotty  problems  remain  to  be  overcome. 
There  are  such  technical  problems  as  the 
development  of  new  metals  and  ceramics 
which  win  not  fall  under  the  unusual  heat 
and  radiation  conditions  In  a  reactor,  and 
designing  fuel  elements  which  are  both  cheap 
and  reliable.  There  is  the  problem  of  how 
to  store  large  quantities  of  extremely  radio- 
active waste  materials  for  literally  Indefinite 
periods  of  time. 

There  are  also  stringent  safety  require- 
ments to  be  met.  The  nature  of  the  nu- 
clear technology  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
hazards  require  a  much  greater  degree  of 
technical  competence  and  a  far  higher  level 
of  public  responsibility  by  both  Government 
and  IndusUy  than  have  earlier  Industrial 
technologies.  In  the  past,  we  have  per- 
mitted Industry  to  pollute  our  atmosphere 
and  streams  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
any  similar  attitude  Ls  completely  Intoler- 
able In  the  atomic  energy  Industry. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  main- 
tained a  good  safety  record,  although  it  was 
unfortunately  marred  In  January  of  this 
year  by  the  fatal  reactor  accident  In  Idaho. 
It  will  be  essential  to  maintain  a  good  record 
as  the  Industrial  uses  of  atomic  energy 
spread.  This  will  require  substantial  re- 
search and  training,  and  a  sufBclently  de- 
liberate approach  to  widespread  Industrial 
utilization,  to  assure  the  needed  competence 
and  control. 

In  conjunction  with  unique  technical  and 
safety  problems,  the  development  of  atomic 
power  presents  stubborn  economic  obstacles. 
Many  utility  and  industry  people  said  In 
1954  that  If  private  enterprise  were  un- 
leashed by  amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
It  would  rapidly  develop  economic  atomic 
power. 

However,  economic  atomic  power  has  not 
been  achieved.  The  flrst  large  private  Indus- 
try plant  has  been  shut  down  for  repairs 
most  of  the  time  since  Its  startup  last  year. 
Thesa  repairs  incidentally  arise  primarily 
from  causes  which  are  nonnuclear  in  their 
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origin.  Another  large  plant,  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  plant  at  Indian  Point.  N.Y..  Is 
estimated  to  cost  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  originally  estimated.  This  can  result  In 
Increased  power  costs  to  the  consumers  of 
the  area  of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  costs  for  the  Shlpplngport  pressurized 
water  reactor — the  only  large  Federal  power 
reactor  In  operation — also  are  Indicative 
The  capacity  of  this  reactor  is  to  be  Increased 
from  60.000  to  150.000  kilowatts  equivalent 
by  Installation  of  a  new  and  Improved  core. 
This  will  reduce  fuel  costs  to  one-third  their 
present  level.  Even  so,  the  new  fuel  cost  will 
still  be  much  too  high  to  be  economic. 

The  lack  of  achievement  of  economic 
atomic  power  should  not  discourage  us  The 
problems  are  not  more  difficult  now  than 
they  were  in  fact  In  1954.  And  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  our  mistakes  and 
successes  since  then 

Our  slow  progress,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
primarily  due  to  the  adoption  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conamlsslon  In  1954  and  1955  of  an 
Ineffective  approach  to  solving  these  complex 
technical  and  economic  problems. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  former  administra- 
tion rushed  through  legislation  In  1954  to 
place  primary  responsibility  on  private  in- 
dustry to  de\elop  atomic  power.  At  the  same 
time,  this  same  administration  proclaimed  a 
grandiose  International  program  of  atoms  for 
peace,  whereby  the  peaceful  atom  was  going 
to  replace  stockpiles  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  chosen  Instrument  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic power  In  the  United  States,  and  to 
promote  atoms  for  {>eace  abroad,  was  the  so- 
called  partnership  approach  This  method 
emphasized  US  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion, without  any  corresponding  US  leader- 
ship or  direction  of  the  programs. 

It  became  evident  quite  early  In  the  period 
following  the  1954  amendmenu  that  we 
needed  greater  US.  leadership  if  the  domestic 
and  International  atomic  development  pro- 
grams were  going  to  succeed  Together  with 
Senator  Gore.  I  sponsored  a  bill  In  1955  and 
1966.  to  Initiate  a  Federal  program  of  build- 
ing developmental  atomic  powerplants. 

Following  Introduction  of  these  bills,  and 
particularly  during  their  consideration  by 
the  Joint  Committee  In  public  hearings  and 
executive  sessions  In  the  spring  of  1956,  vari- 
ous Improvements  were  made  in  the  bills. 
Thus,  under  Chairman  Andersons  leader- 
ship, the  bills  authorized  both  large  and 
small  atomic  reactors  which  would  be  proto- 
type plants  for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  The  electric  power  produced 
would  be  absorbed  at  AEC  Installations,  and 
thereby  hopefully  avoid  the  alleged  public 
power  issue. 

These  bills,  as  revised,  were  reported  out 
xmanlmously  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  However,  they  still  were  not 
palatable  to  some  Important  Interests.  Our 
proposals  were  denounced  by  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Chairman  Lewis  Strauss,  the  pri- 
vate power  companies,  and  others  for  advo- 
cating a  wasteful  crash  program,  aimed  at 
nothing  more  than  building  a  lot  of  uneco- 
nomic atomic  power  capacity.  We  were  ac- 
cused of  proposing  a  useless  kilowatt  race 
with  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  trying  to  socialize  the  power  Industry. 

The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  we  had  no  such 
purposes  In  mind.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  defeated  in  the  House  by  only 
12  votes  despite  the  fact  that  the  entire 
weight  of  the  executive  branch  was  thrown 
against  us.  Obviously,  a  good  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  people  elsewhere 
thought  the  bill  was  well  advised. 

I  review  this  history  not  for  partisan  rea- 
sfjns,  but  because  of  the  effect  on  the  atomic 
power  program  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gore- 


Holifleld  bill.  We  in  the  Joint  Committee 
sponsored  that  bill  because  we  knew  that  the 
development  of  economic  and  safe  atomic 
powerplants  was  going  to  be  a  long,  hard, 
and  expensive  Job.  We  knew  that  the  costs 
of  development  were  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  private  Industry,  particularly  since  there 
were  no  prospects  of  early  profits  on  Invest- 
ments. The  bill  therefore  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing a  positive  Federal  construction  pro- 
gram of  developmental  plants. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Gore-Holifield  bill, 
the  so-called  partnership  approach  became 
the  dominant  pattern  for  the  construction 
of  atomic  powerplants.  In  my  opinion,  the 
decision  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the 
approach  has  delayed  the  development  of 
atomic  power  and  allowed  the  privately 
owned  utilities  to  dominate  a  program 
largely  financed  with  public  funds. 

It  has  taken  at  least  5  years  to  complete 
the  first  large  plant  under  the  partnership 
approach.  This  is  the  project  sponsored  by 
the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.  The  Dresden 
plant,  sponsored  by  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Co.  was  built  outside  the  partnership 
program. 

A  numl>er  of  other  projects  are  underway 
and  several  are  nearlng  completion,  as  you 
know.  Four  of  these  are  under  construction 
in  partnership  with  local  public  power  agen- 
cies and  rural  co-ops  but  not  one  is  yet  In 
operation  Even  in  these  cases,  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  financed  the  reac- 
tor, the  rate  of  progress  has  been  halting 
and  uncertain. 

The  program  has  been  equally  slow  In 
respect  to  the  plants  proposed  by  the  private 
utility  groups,  where  Federal  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  research  and  development  and  fuel 
subsidies.  A  number  have  been  canceled 
and  others  are  seriously  behind  schedule. 

Back  in  1958.  I  tried  to  make  some  sense 
out  of  the  partnership  approach  by  advocat- 
ing AEC  leadership  and  technical  direction 
of  the  program.  TTils  more  aggressive  ap- 
proach was  spelled  out  in  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Joint  Committee  ^lutf  In  August  1958. 
with  the  advice  of  a  distinguished  panel  of 
consultants.  The  Joint  Committee,  as  you 
know,  sponsored  several  projects.  Including 
the  Oak  Ridge  gas-cooled  project  and  the 
Puerto  Rico  superheat  project  under  this 
more  aggressive  approach.  However,  AEC 
has  not  followed  through  aggressively  to 
carry  out  its  other  authorizations. 

The  partnership  approach  seems  to  have 
run  Its  course,  at  least  as  the  main  vehicle 
for  developmental  plant  construction.  The 
last  tluee  projects  have  apparently  been 
duds.  AEC  received  no  proposals  at  all  from 
the  private  power  companies  on  the  50- 
megawatt  organic  reactor.  But  it  appar- 
ently won't  build  the  project  Itself,  as  au- 
thorized in  the  1961  law.  On  two  water 
reactor  projects  offered  to  public  power  and 
co-op  systems.  AEC  received  proposals  but 
was  unable  to  conclude  mutually  satisfac- 
tory arrangements.  One  of  the  three  projects 
has  been  canceled  and  the  other  two  are  in 
a  state  of  suspense.  Congress  authorized 
all  three  for  construction  in  1959. 

Although  some  worthwhile  plants  have 
been  started  and  there  has  been  technical 
progress  in  the  past  6  years,  the  partnership 
approach  has  proved  to  be  clumsy  and  (Cum- 
bersome. As  a  supplement  to  a  strong  Fed- 
eral  program,  it  might  have  some  me-it. 

It  seems  to  me  high  time  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  move  ahead  with  the 
development,  construction,  and  operation  of 
a  sequence  of  developmental  projects  aimed 
at  achieving  clearly  defined  technical  objec- 
tives according  to  a  reasonable  delnite 
schedule.  As  the  first  sign  of  a  new  and 
t>older  spirit  In  the  executive  branch,  I'resl- 
dent  Kennedy's  recent  recommendation   to 


convert  the  new  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford  to  a  dual-purpose  plant  is  extremely 
encouraging.  A  converted  NPR  would  use 
the  heat  from  the  reactor,  which  otherwise 
would  be  wasted,  to  produce  650,000  to 
750.000  kilowatts  of  electric  power.  It  will  be 
by  far  the  world's  largest  power-producing 
reactor.  This  step  makes  me  hopeful  that 
the  new  leadership  in  AEC  will  move  ahead 
with  a  positive  Federal  program. 

Once  we  get  the  NPR  generating  facilities 
authorized,  and  ascertain  which  of  AEC's 
currently  authorized  projects  should  go  for- 
ward, I  believe  that  AEC  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee should  have  a  little  get-together  to 
see  where  we  go  from  here.  The  private 
power  people,  the  co-ops,  and  yourselves,  as 
well  as  the  Industrial  equipment  companies 
have  a  stake  In  the  development  of  a  more 
aggressive  program.  So  do  consumers  every- 
where. 

I  certainly  would  not  preclude  the  con- 
struction of  additional  plants  by  the 
privately  owned  utilities  which  they  believe 
are  financially  Justified  in  undertaking,  but 
the  U.S.  program  should  not  be  primarily 
dependent  on  such  projects. 

As  for  the  municipal  and  rural  co-op  utili- 
ties, there  may  be  opportunities  for  addi- 
tional "second  round"  projects.  However, 
the  costs  and  economic  uncertainties  in- 
volved probably  mean  that  a  relatively 
limited  number  of  your  utilities  can  or 
should  participate  directly  In  these  develop- 
mental plants. 

During  this  developmental  period.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  prepare  for  the  future  use  of 
atomic  power  by  planning  now  for  inter- 
connection of  your  public  and  co-op  sys- 
tems. The  economics  of  atomic  power  favor 
l.irge  planU  even  more  strongly  than  those 
of  conventional  plants,  and  it  appears  that 
nuclear  plants  usually  will  need  to  be  out- 
side the  city  limits.  While  you  should  re- 
main interested  in  the  development  of  small 
plants,  there  is  no  assurance  that  economic 
reactors  of  less  than,  perhaps.  50.000  kilo- 
watts can  be  developed  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  best  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
prepare  for  the  use  of  atomic  powerplants 
is  to  Interconnect  your  public  systems  so 
that  you  can  use  larger  generating  units 
located  away  from  population  centers. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  in  your  interest  also 
to  continue  your  support  of  a  strong  Federal 
atomic  power  program.  Experience  has 
taught  that  the  most  effective  way  to  protect 
the  interests  of  all  consumers  is  to  maintain 
a  strong  publicly  owned  segment  in  the 
power  industry.  Your  utilities  have  been 
the  historical  "yardsticks."  in  many  cases 
in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  power  sys- 
tems. To  continue  to  provide  such  a  yard- 
stick is  one  of  your  important  public 
responsibilities. 

In  the  case  of  atomic  power,  during  this 
developmental  period  it  seems  to  me  the 
Federal  Government  must  carry  the  main 
burden  of  assuring  strong  public  agency 
participation  because  of  the  unusual  costs 
and  economic  risks  involved. 

I  believe  that  we  do  need  an  effective  pub- 
lic effort  in  atomic  power  development  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  this 
new  source  of  energy.  If  the  Federal  role 
were  confined  mainly  to  providing  subsidies 
and  research  funds,  effective  control  over 
the  rate  of  atomic  power  development  and 
its  price  to  the  public  would  come  to  rest 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  privately  owned 
utilities  and  the  large  equipment  manu- 
■facturers.  Now  I  bear  no  hostility  toward 
either.  Both  Industries  are  essential  and  are 
performing  most  important  functions,  on 
the  whole  with  a  high  degree  of  competence. 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  private 
utilities  are  State-franchised  monopolies 
which   are   becoming  ever  larger  and  more 
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powerful  through  mergers  and  comblna- 
tlona.  Their  past  history  Is  spotted  with 
major  Instances  of  consumer  exploitation, 
public  progaganda.  and  the  abuse  of  the 
great  political  power  they  wield  as  well- 
ftnanced  monopolies.  State  and  Federal 
regulation  have  been  only  partially  effective 
at  best  in  restraining  them. 

A  further  factor  affected  by  the  lag  in  the 
atomic  development  program  Is  the  situa- 
tion of  our  private  atomic  equipment  com- 
panies. We  have  had  a  fairly  healthy  com- 
petitive situation  with  at  least  seven  major 
equipment  companies  In  the  field  of  atomic 
power  development.  Because  of  the  general 
overoptimism  In  the  early  days,  and  AEC's 
exhortations,  these  companies  have  tended 
to  overcapitalize  on  private  facilities  In  the 
atomic  field.  Now  that  the  pickings  are 
not  EC  good,  It  Is  only  Government  contracts 
once  again,  which  are  primarily  responsible 
for  keeping  this  industry  alive. 

Moreover,  unless  a  well-planned  Federal 
directed  and  administrated  program  Is  estab- 
lished we  can  be  sure  that  only  the  bigger 
and  entrenched  companies  can  remain  in 
the  atomic  power  development  business. 
Various  consolidations  and  dropouts  have 
been  taking  place. 

I  would  regret  to  see  atomic  equipment 
development  end  up  with  only  one  or  two 
giants  in  the  busiaess. 

We  have  had  a  vivid  example  of  what 
happens  when  two  corporate  giants  domi- 
nate the  electrical  equipment  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  industry.  I  speak  of 
the  shocking  facts  which  were  revealed  In 
the  recent  Indictments  of  29  electrical  equip- 
ment companies  and  the  45  individuals 
involved. 

I  was  aware  of  some  of  these  corporate 
price-fixing  and  collusive  bidding  practices 
as  early  as  July  20,  1959.  when  I  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  TVA-Los 
Angeles  Water  and  Power  Department's  pur- 
chase of  large  generating  equipment  from 
Swiss  and  English  manufacturers.  Westing- 
house  and  the  General  Electric  Co.  raised 
such  a  hue  and  cry  against  these  foreign 
companies  which  outbid  them,  that  I  de- 
cided to  investigate  the  facts  which  were 
Involved. 

I  proved  that  their  failure  to  obtain  the 
TV'A  and  Los  Angeles  Water  and  Power  busi- 
ness wa«  based  on  managed  prices  and  col- 
lusive bidding  practices.  As  you  know,  my 
contention  was  proven  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  their  antitrust  suits.  These 
suits  were  decided  in  the  Federal  courts  and 
resulted  in  some  very  prominent  corporation 
oiBclals  taking  an  enforced  vacation  in  what 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "pokey." 

Federal  Judge  Ganey  fined  the  45  indi- 
viduals Involved  In  the  price-fixing  conspir- 
acy a  total  of  $1,924,000.  The  Judge  labeled 
the  case  as  "a  shocking  indictment  of  a  vast 
section  of  our  economy."  The  Justice  De- 
partment called  this  case  of  massive  con- 
spiracy the  biggest  In  antitrust  history. 
Judge  Ganey  also  vigorously  denounced  the 
conspirators  by  stating  that  their  actions 
"flagrantly  mocked  the  image  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  free  enterprise  which  we 
profess  to  the  country,  and  destroyed  the 
model  which  we  offer  today  as  a  free-world 
alternative  to  state  control  and  eventual 
dictatorship." 

I  mention  this  case  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  continuous  objective  evaluation  of  our 
so-called  free  enterprise  system.  It  Is  only 
one  example  of  our  retreat  from  the  principle 
of  competition.  Other  great  segments  of 
business  have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  de- 
serted the  principle  of  real  competition.  We 
can  point  to  similar  situations  in  steel,  rub- 
ber, chemicals,  petroleum  products,  finance, 
and  labor. 


We  have  been  told  throughout  the  com- 
plete development  of  our  economy  that  our 
progress  has  been  b.ised  on  the  Incentives  of 
reward  under  competitive  effort  In  a  free 
enterprise  system.  But  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  we  can  see 
a  pattern  of  monopoly,  managed  prices, 
regional  distribution  agreement*,  collusive 
agreements  between  great  labor  unions  and 
their  employers,  and  rigged  collusive  bid- 
ding, gradually  taking  the  place  of  competi- 
tive practices  and  procedures. 

Profits  no  longer  are  based  primarily  on 
efficiency  of  production  and  distribution  be- 
tween real  competitors.  Profits  depend  too 
often  upon  the  elimination  of  competition 
through  various  devices  which  I  have 
deicrlbed. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  this  erosion 
of  the  competitive  principles.  If  our  system 
of  competitive  free  enterprise  Is  a  valid  one. 
and  If  It  Is  to  succeed  In  the  world  struggle 
against  the  Communist  system  of  produc- 
tion. It  must  be  allowed  to  function  without 
crippling  distortion.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  Soviet  system 
through  operating  a  system  that  denies  the 
transmission  of  Its  benefits  to  the  consumer 

I  say  we  cannot  deny  to  our  people  the  ad- 
vantages and  Improvements  In  the  produc- 
tive and  distributive  processes  of  a  free 
society  which  operates  under  the  competi- 
tive principle  and  which  is  Inevitably  stifled 
when  monopoly  takes  over. 

We  are  In  a  desperate  cold-war  struggle 
with  the  Soviets,  not  only  for  the  minds,  but 
for  the  markets  and  technologies  of  free  and 
neutral  nations.  If  we  are  to  be  crippled 
with  the  deadweight  of  monopoly,  managed 
prices,  limited  production,  and  unjustified 
profits,  we  cannot  win.  We  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

In  the  field  of  atomic  development,  the 
problem  therefore  Is  not  merely  one  of  main- 
t;.lning  a  competitive  domestic  atomic  equip- 
ment Industry,  or  of  someday  achieving  eco- 
nomic atomic  power  on  a  buslness-as-usual 
basis.  In  many  ways  the  world  technologi- 
cal leadership  of  the  United  States  Is  at 
stake.  We  c.innot  depend  upon  the  con- 
trolled pace  of  monopolistic  groups,  dictated 
by  their  own  limited  InteresU.  to  maintain 
this  technological  leadership.  We  must  pro- 
vide for  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  current  state  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  energy  resource,  and  Insure 
the  full  participation  of  private,  co-op,  and 
public  organizations  in  the  atomic  program 
for  which  the  Federal  taxpayer  has  con- 
tributed billions  of  dollars. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OF   CONNECnCTTr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETJTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  27,  1961 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  for  supporting  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  foreign  policy  t.t  this 
crucial  time.  There  can  be  only  one 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President  is  solely  responsible  for 
its  execution.  Certainly  history  has 
shou-n  that  once  a  decision  is  made  the 
people   of   this   great   democracy   have 


never  flinched  from  the  consequences  of 
that  decision. 

Past  events,  however,  have  also  dem- 
onstrated tliat  the  American  people  do 
not  have  closed  minds.  They  seek  in- 
formation and  even  welcome  debate. 
They  are  eager  to  explore  alternatives. 
They  have  faced  up  to  war,  but  over- 
whelmingly they  desire  peace. 

Because  we  are  an  Intelligent  people, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  room  and 
indeed  a  need  for  an  objective  appraisal 
of  the  Cuban  situation. 

The  invasion  of  Cuba  was  a  horrible 
fiasco.  The  American  people  Join  with 
those  who  grieve  for  the  young  Cubans, 
so  uselessly  sacrificed  on  the  beaches  of 
their  beloved  land.  Furthermore,  it  is 
no  secret  that  many  Americans  have  lost 
confidence  in  those  who  conceived  and 
led  this  unfortunate  invasion.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, the  American  people  are  deep- 
ly disturbed  by  the  terrible  blow  which 
the  invasion  debacle  has  dealt  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  United 
States  did  or  did  not  finance,  organize, 
and  arm  the  invasion  forces.  The  cold 
fact  is  that  the  world  believes  we  did. 
And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  escape 
the  indictment  that  the  failure  of  the 
anti-Castro  counterrevolution  was  an 
American  failure. 

But  why  did  the  Invasion  fall? 

As  a  military  action.  It  was  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  beginning  because 
the  invasion  force  was  militarily  inade- 
quate. It  was  no  match  for  the  defend- 
ing forces  available  to  Castro. 

The  Invasion  failed  also  because  it  was 
ill  conceived,  poorly  planned,  and  lacked 
necessary  military  capability.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  Pentagon  was 
very  pleased  with  the  operations.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  our  military  lead- 
ers were  skeptical  onlookers,  thoroughly 
amazed  at  the  incptness  of  amateurs 
playinpr  at  war.  It  would  appear  that 
on  the  American  side,  the  Invasion  was 
encouraged  essentially  by  a  group  of  en- 
thusiasts who  really  believed  that  Cubans 
by  the  thousands  would  leap  to  arms  in 
support  of  the  counterrevolution.  They 
were  wrong  and  our  ijosition  must  be 
reoriented. 

But  most  Important,  the  counterrevo- 
lution failed  because  it  had  no  roots  In 
the  people  of  Cuba.  It  failed  because  It 
had  no  appeal  for  the  farmer  and  the 
worker.  It  failed  because  it  appealed 
mainly  to  the  dispossessed — those  who 
had  and  lost.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
many,  many  more  of  those  who  had 
nothing  and  were  promised  much. 

There  is  strong  evidence  today  that 
the  recent  Invasion  of  Cuba  was  only  a 
probing  action,  that  there  will  be  other 
invasions  of  Cuba,  supported  and  encour- 
aged presumably  by  the  United  States. 

Before  we  support  other  invasions  of 
Cuba,  let  me  caution  the  sponsors  of 
future  invasions  to  read  carefully  the 
lessons  on  revolution  written  by  Che 
Guevara  in  his  manual  on  guerrilla 
fighting  in  the  Castro  uprising.  What- 
ever Americans  may  think  of  Castro,  he 
is  nonetheless  a  living  example  of  a  suc- 
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cessful  revolutionist.  He  understood  and 
still  thoroughly  understands  the  Cuban 
farmer  and  worker.  He  won  in  Cuba, 
because  he  fanned  the  burning  desire  of 
the  peons  for  land  and  reform.  He  has 
maintained  himself  in  Cuba,  because  he 
fan.s  the  great  pride  of  Cubans  in  Cuba 
and  in  themselves.  Unless  the  archi- 
tects of  future  invasions  ignite  a  similar 
.spark  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cuban  farm- 
ers and  workers  or  crush  them  outright 
with  ovei-whelming  military  power,  it  is 
doubtful  that  these  recent  guerrilla 
fighters  will  desert  the  Castro  revolution. 

So  much  for  the  invasion  which  failed. 

We  have  also  failed  to  starve  Castro 
into  submission.  The  sugar  embargo  has 
failed  and  so  have  our  efforts  to  isolate 
Cuba.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  efforts 
have  aroused  sympathies  for  the  Cubans 
throughout  South  America  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  great  Yankee 
democracy  is  pictured  as  a  heartless  co- 
lossus crushing  the  little  p>eople  of  Cuba. 

But  why  are  we  so  overwrought  about 
Cuba? 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways feared  the  presence  of  an  alien 
force  on  Cuba.  In  the  Castro  regime  we 
have  a  hostile  government  which  has  ac- 
cepted foreign  military  and  economic 
assistance  of  great  potential  danger  to 
the  United  States.  Cuba  is  being  built 
up  not  only  as  a  hostile  military  base, 
but  a  stepping  stone  for  international 
communism — a  friendly  door  inviting 
Soviet  penetration  into  this  hemisphere. 
This  we  cannot  permit.  What  frustrates 
us  in  Cuba  is  that  we  are  unable  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  real  culprit,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  has  every  right,  un- 
der international  law  and  under  the 
inter-American  treaty  arrangements,  to 
defend  itself  and  the  hemisphere  from 
external  attack,  direct  or  indirect,  when- 
ever such  an  attack  has  occurred  or  is 
being  prepared.  It  has  no  right,  how- 
ever, under  international  or  domestic 
law,  and  no  moral  justification  for  taking 
action  but  pretending  that  it  is  not  do- 
ing so. 

Moreover,  as  long  as  the  pretense  ex- 
ists, any  such  action  must  be  covert,  in- 
effective, and  doomed  to  failure.  We 
thereby  compound  cynicism  with  defeat. 

Before  we  took  action  in  Cuba  or  sup- 
p)orted  others,  in  so  doing  we  should  have 
ascertained  whether  we  had  full  legal 
and  moral  justification  for  what  we  did. 
Our  experts  in  international  law  know 
that  frequently  there  is  a  legitimate  con- 
flict of  legal  principles  which  creates 
doubt  as  to  our  legal  rights.  However, 
we  have  the  right  and  duty  to  apply 
those  principles  which  sanction  actions 
essential  to  protect  ourselves  and  to 
oppose  aggression  if  such  a  threat  in  fact 
exists.  If  the  facts  did  not  justify  such 
action,  we  had  no  course  but  to  with- 
hold action. 

We  have  always  stood  before  the  world 
as  the  defenders  of  international  law. 
We  therefore  cannot  afford  to  be  vulner- 
able to  a  charge  of  violating  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  seems  to 
be  that  we  must  destroy  Castro  and  his 


regime.  We  could  cru.sh  him  with  our 
military  power  like  an  elephant  might 
crush  a  mouse,  but  we  dare  not.  And 
.so  we  have  decided  to  sympathize  with, 
support,  and  encourage  a  counterrevolu- 
tion in  Cuba. 

In  the  light  of  this  decision,  other  in- 
va.<:ions  of  Cuba  are  coming.  Who  will 
be  the  invaders?  Reliable  sources  have 
suggested  that  they  will  be  Social  Demo- 
crats. Each  one  of  us  will  have  hi;;  own 
views  of  what  is  a  Social  Democrat,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  United 
States  will  support  Cuban  patriots  with 
liberal  views.  The  invaders  can  be  ex- 
pected to  support  progressive  social  and 
land  reform  programs.  The  funda- 
mental political  objective  of  the  invaders 
will  be  to  reestablish  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba. 

The  last  invasion  failed  to  communi- 
cate its  objectives  to  the  people  of  Cuba; 
and  future  invasions.  I  regret  to  observe, 
will  have  the  same  difficulties.  For  in 
a  popularity  contest  in  Cuba,  Castro  is 
the  hero.  It  was  Castro  who  seized  the 
sugar  land.>^.  It  was  Castro  who  .seized 
the  banks  and  factories  from  foreigners 
and  wealthy  Cubans.  It  has  been  Castro 
who  has  seized  the  imagination  of  the 
Cuban  p>eople. 

As  Americans,  we  hope  patriots  will 
find  a  way  to  ipnite  the  spark  of  desire 
for  freedom  which  could  destroy  Castro, 
but  I  doubt  that  the  peons  and  the 
bearded  ones  can  really  understand  the 
noble  intricacies  of  a  social  democratic 
counterrevolution.  I  must  reluctantly 
conclude  that  in  any  future  invasion  as 
in  the  past  one.  they  will  remain  loyal 
to  Castro. 

It  has  been  reported  that  during  the 
last  invasion,  preat  masses  of  people 
were  armed  and  ready  to  fight  off  the 
invaders.  Accordingly,  if  an  invasion 
of  Cuba  by  "Social  Democrats"  or  any 
other  group  is  to  succeed,  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  U.S.  military  forces 
will  have  to  play  a  determining:  role. 
The  invaders  must  be  strong  enough 
militarily  to  destroy  sizable  Castro 
forces  on  the  beaches  and  in  the  in- 
terior. This  will  require  the  recioiit- 
ment,  training,  and  equipping  of  major 
rebel  invasion  units.  It  will  require 
naval  and  air  support.  Bluntly,  it  will 
require  at  least  limited  military  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States.  This 
course  will  lead  us  to  horrible  bloodshed 
and  slaughter. 

We  might  get  some  other  South  or 
Central  American  country  or  countries 
to  do  the  recruiting,  training,  and  equip- 
ping for  us.  but  this  is  a  doubtful  ex- 
pedient. It  would  certainly  entail  the 
possibility  of  the  inherent  danger  that 
the  countries  of  South  America  might 
choose  up  sides. 

Is  there  then  an  alternative,  or  must 
we  take  the  calculated  risk  of  support- 
ing with  military  power  a  counterrevo- 
lution against  Cuba?  There  must  be 
an  alternative. 

If  negotiations,  cease-fire,  and  a  neu- 
tralist government  are  preferable  to  war 
in  Laos;  if  endless  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions on  control  of  nuclear  weapons 


are  more  acceptable  than  unilateral  nu- 
clear testing ;  if  insults  and  abuse  can  be 
endured  better  in  the  United  Nations 
than  a  clash  in  the  Congo,  then  surely 
reason  dictates,  even  though  emotions 
cry  otherwise,  that  the  United  States  is 
big  enough  to  talk  to  Cuba. 

"It's  too  late  for  that  now,"  the  cry 
echoes  every  time  negotiations  are  sug- 
gested. 

Yet,  if  this  is  a  sincere  statement, 
then  one  ventures  hopefully  that  there 
might  have  been  a  time  in  the  past 
when  the  United  States  might  have 
negotiated  with  Castro.  And,  if  we 
could  have  negotiated  in  the  past,  then 
why  not  now?  How  will  we  know 
whether  some  acceptable  rapproche- 
ment is  not  possible  unless  we  try? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
country  might  well  exercise  a  little  re- 
straint and  patience  with  Cuba.  Gov- 
ernments and  regimes  have  come  and 
gone  in  Central  and  South  America.  We 
have  weathered  storms  before.  Castro 
may  be  an  unpleasant  irritant,  a  thorn 
in  our  side,  but  I  certainly  hope  no  one 
believes  Cuba  is  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that : 

Rrst.  The  American  people  can  ac- 
cept the  land  reform  program  and 
the  social  and  economic  changes  inau- 
gurated in  Cuba,  providing  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  Cuba  will  undertake  to  reim- 
burse the  original  owners  for  the  prop- 
erties taken  from  them. 

Second.  The  American  people  are 
ready  to  consider  the  reestablishment  of 
normal  trade  and  commercial  relations 
between  our  two  countries,  and  even  to 
offer  economic  aid  to  Cuba  providing  the 
Government  of  Cuba  will  cease  its 
buildup  of  Soviet  armaments  in  this 
hemisphere;    and 

Third.  The  American  people  are  eager 
to  extend  the  helping  hand  of  a  good 
neighbor  and  accept  the  Cuban  people 
as  full  partners  in  the  inter-American 
society  of  nations,  providing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  will  stop  to  serve  as 
a  base  for  Soviet  penetration  into  this 
hemisphere. 

I  am  suggesting  that  there  is  room  for 
exploration  of  alternative  accommoda- 
tions. I  am  not  suggesting,  however, 
that  this  Nation  can  stand  quietly  by 
while  Cuba  builds  up  a  base  hostile  to 
our  way  of  life  and  dedicated  to  support 
Soviet  Union  penetration  into  this  hemi- 
sphere. What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
should  give  Castro  one  more  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  and  to  the 
United  States  that  he  is  not  a  tool  of 
Soviet  subversion.  If  he  is  willing  to  do 
this,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
United   States. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  inspira- 
tional inaugural  address,  addressed  him- 
self most  eloquently  to  the  problem 
which  faces  us  today.    He  said : 

Finally,  to  those  nations  who  would  make 
themselves  our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a 
pledge  but  a  request:  that  both  sides  begin 
anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark 
powers  of  destruction  unleashed  by  science 
engulf  all  humanity  in  planned  or  accidental 
self-destruction. 
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The  question  then  Is,  Should  we  make 
one  more  try  to  find  an  acceptable  rap- 
prochement with  Cuba?  If  we  succeed 
In  this  trv'.  we  will  have  demonstrated  to 
the  world  our  own  greatness  and  a 
leadership  truly  worthy  of  the  New 
Frontier.    If  we  fail,  then  we  will  have 


shown  the  world  that  Castro  Is,  in  fact, 
a  madman  condemned  to  his  own 
destruction 

Mr.  Spt^alcer,  before  we  support  an- 
other invasion  of  Cuba,  an  Invasion 
which  ultimately  can  be  expected  to  in- 
volve  our   own   military   forces,    let   us 


pause  to  ponder  the  words  of  our  great 
President  : 

So  let  U3  begin  anew — remembering  on 
both  Bides  that  civility  la  not  a  algn  of 
weakness,  and  sincerity  Is  always  subject  to 
proof.  Let  ua  never  negotiate  out  of  fear. 
But  let  us  never  fear  to  negt^tlate. 
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SENATE 

.M(.M.\N,  Mv^   1.  I'.Mil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God.  beset  by  the  per- 
plexities of  these  calamitous  times  with 
all  their  fury  and  terror,  let  not  the 
heavenly  vision  fade  nor  our  courage  fail. 

Strengthen  in  us  the  faith  that  Thy 
Koodness  faileth  never,  and  renew  our 
belief  in  the  unrealized  possibilities  for 
greatness  in  Thy  erring  children — in 
spite  of  the  stupid  folly  by  which  they 
have  devastated  the  good  earth  Thou 
has  given,  and  have  marred  the  costly 
works  of  their  own  hands. 

Give  us  the  lift  and  exaltation  of  spirit 
that  come  to  those  whose  powers  are 
dedicated,  not  only  to  opposing  the 
evils  they  are  against,  but  to  bringing 
to  coronation  the  ideals  they  are  for. 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  ancient  systems, 
in  the.se  tumultuous  days,  make  us 
worthy  in  our  motives  and  desires  to 
help  lead  humanity  toward  the  promised 
land  of  a  loftier  life  and  a  cleaner  and 
fairer  world  for  all  the  disenfranchised 
and  exploited  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Gird  us  to  meet  with  the  might  of 
righteousness  and  justice  the  massed 
forces  of  evil  now  loose  in  the  world — 

That  we  may  tell  our  sons  who  see  the 
light 
High  in  the  heavens,  their  heritage  to 
take; 
I   saw   the   powers   of   darkness   put    to 
flight, 
I  saw  the  morning  break. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  27,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
tlie  calendar  be  dispensed  with, 
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1  he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Director  of  the  Census. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Census, 
will  be  stated. 


DIRECTOR  OP  THE  CENSUS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Richard  M.  Scammon,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Census.  • 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Louis  J.  Doyle,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  nominations  of  Richard 
M.  Scammon,  who  has  been  nominated 
and  confinned  to  be  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus, and  Louis  J.  Doyle,  who  has  been 
nominated  and  confirmed  to  be  General 


Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
were  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Per- 
sonally, I  wish  to  say  that  both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  excellent  nominees  and 
are  well  qualified  to  fill  these  positions. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  for  many 
years  with  Mr.  Doyle,  while  he  served  in 
the  Department:  and  I  believe  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his  experience 
and  competence  to  serve  in  the  p>osition 
of  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Likewise,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Scammon 
will  be  an  excellent  Director  of  the 
Census. 


U.S.   ATTORNEYS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
next  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  U.S.  attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  conflj-med. 


U.S.  MARSHALS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  U.S.  marshals. 


JAMES  J.  P.  McSHANE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  was  very  happy  when 
I  learned  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  recommended  James  J.  P. 
McShane,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that 
the  nomination  had  received  unanimous 
approval  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  McShane  sen'ed  with  distinction 
on  the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  To 
Investigate  Matters  of  Management  and 
Labor  Relations,  commonly  known  as  the 
McClellan  committee.  For  some  time 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monoooly 
Subcommittee,  in  which  he  has  done 
very  good  work.  Considering  his  ex- 
perience, his  temperament,  and  his  in- 
telligence and  courage,  Mr.  McShane 
has  excellent  qualifications  to  make  an 
outstanding  and  capable  miarshal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  maj'  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  before  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
McShane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  \inanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  U.S.  marshals  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  the  nominations  this 
day  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LAWRENCE  M.  HENRY 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lawrence  M.  Henry,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  UJS.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Colorado,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment. A  peculiar  situation  exists  in  this 
case.  The  outgoing  U.S.  attorney  in 
Colorado  is  today  vacating  his  oflBce. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader:  Now  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Henry  has  been  confirmed,  and  now  that 
the  Senate  has  ordered  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  immediately  of  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination,  will  the 
necessary  papers  be  forwarded  immedi- 
ately to  the  Presidents  office? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  the  President 
will  be  immediately  notified,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  entered  by  the 
Senate.  So  the  papers  will  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  the  President. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  usual  procedure  is  that 
shortly  after  confirmation  of  such  a 
nomination,  a  commission  is  issued.  Of 
course,  it  will  take  some  time  to  have 
the  commission  engraved;  and  after  It 
is  engraved  and  after  it  is  signed  by  the 
President,  it  will  be  sent  to  Colorado. 
Under  these  unusual  circumstances,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
hiatus  or  vacancy  in  the  office  of  district 
attorney  for  3  or  4  days,  I  intend,  as  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Colorado,  to  tele- 
phone the  senior  judge  of  the  Federal 
court  there  and  ask  him  to  fill  the 
vacancy  pending  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
mission. I  think  such  action  will  be  en- 
tirely proper;  when  such  a  vacancy 
exists,  I  believe  the  Federal  court  has 
the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  filling 
the  ofBce. 

I  realize  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  will  see 
that,  insofar  as  possible,  action  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  will  be  expe- 
dited, so  that  the  commission  will  be 
issued  as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  can  be  assured  that  I  shall  do 
all  I  can.  I  understand  that  in  instances 
of  this  sort  the  senior  judge  in  the  State 
has  the  right  and  the  authority  immedi- 
ately to  swear  in  the  person  who  has 
been  nominated  and  confirmed  to  the 
position. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Immediately  after  I 
leave  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  intend 


to  telephone  the  senior  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  in  Colorado,  or  one  of  the 
other  Federal  judges,  and  inform  him  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  and 
the  fact  that  the  papers  are  being  sent 
immediately  to  the  White  House  for  the 
issuance  of  the  commission.  I  am  confi- 
dent there  is  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  immediately  sign  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let 
the  Chair  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  will  execute  the  necessary  pa- 
pers, and  they  will  go  immediately  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understand.  But  of 
course  it  will  take  some  time  for  the 
commission  to  be  engraved  and  to  be 
placed  on  the  President's  desk,  for  his 
signature.  Consequently,  a  vacancy  will 
exist  during  those  3  or  4  days. 

I  commend  the  President  for  submit- 
ting the  nomination.  I  have  known 
Lawrence  Henry  for  25  or  30  years.  He 
is  an  able  lawyer  of  approximately  20 
years'  experience.  I  support  the  ap- 
pointment, and  I  believe  Mr.  Henry  will 
make  an  excellent  record  in  this  office. 

I  merely  wished  to  make  this  state- 
ment for  the  Record.  Not  only  do  I 
commend  the  President  for  making  the 
nomination,  but  I  also  commend  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  expediting  the  action 
on  it. 

The  nomination  could  have  been  acted 
on  by  the  Senate  last  Thursday;  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  why  that  was  not  done 
is  that  one  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate  requires  that  a  nomination  lie 
over  for  at  least  1  legislative  day  be- 
fore it  is  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     That  is  correct. 


The  motion  wa.s  agreed   to;    and   the 
Senate    resumed    the    consideration    of 

legislative  business. 


AMBASSADOR    TO    IRAN— LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  the  nomina- 
tion of  Julius  C.  Holmes,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Iran.  I  wonder  whether 
the  majority  leader  can  inform  us  when 
the  Senate  may  consider  that  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  Let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn 
from  today  until  11  am.  on  Wednesday. 
I  hope  to  have  before  the  Senate  at  that 
time  the  conference  report  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill;  and,  following  that,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

While  I  am  discussing  the  program, 
let  me  state  that  later  this  week  the 
Senate  will  consider  all  the  measures 
on  the  Legislative  Calendar,  except  those 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  today. 

I  hope  that  later  in  the  week  the  Sen- 
ate will  also  be  able  to  consider  Senate 
bill  1215,  to  amend  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  ^951. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY,  AT   11   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
adjourn  until  Wednesday  next  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Ffderai   Contribittions  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  ClvU 
and  Defeii.se  Mobilization.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  tran.smlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Federal  contributions 
program,  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31. 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment    or    Career    Compensation    Act 
or  1949.  To  Increase  Pee  Diem  Rates 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  303(a)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  by  Increasing  per  diem 
rates  and  to  provide  reimbursement  under 
certain  circumstances  for  actual  expenses 
Incident  to  travel  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Title  10.  U.S.  Code.  To  Bring 
THE  Number  or  Cadets  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academt  and  us  Air  Force  Academy 
Up  To  Full  Strength 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
bring  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  US.  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  the  U  S  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy up  to  full  strength  and  to  authorlie  ad- 
mlttance  of  students  from  friendly  foreign 
nations  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  US.  Air  Force 
Academy  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the   Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Tran.sffr  or  Ship  to  Port  or  Hooo 
River  Commission.   Hood   River,  Orec,   by 
Department  or  the  Navy 
A  letter   from   the   Assistant   Secretary   of 
the  Navy    (Installations  and   Logistics),  re- 
porting,  pursuant   to   law,  on   the   proposed 
transfer  of  the  escort  ship  Banning  to  the 
Port  of  Hood  River  CommLsslon,  Hood  River. 
Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Recreational  Boating  in  the 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commandant. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  rec- 
reational boating  In  the  United  States,  for 
the  calendar  year  1960  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Contracts  Neootiated  for  Experi- 
mental, Developmental,  or  Research 
Work  , 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
contracts  negotiated  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, or  research  work,  covering  the 
6-month  period  ended  December  31.  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
\   Joint   resolution    of    the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Alaska:    to   the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs: 

"House  Joint   Memorial  I 
To    the    Honorable    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of     the     VS.     Congress 
Assembled 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alasku.  respectfully  represent 
that: 

'Whereas  the  development  and  utilizjition 
of  Alaska's  abundaia  mineral  resources  will 
be  one  of  the  principal  future  bulwarks  of 
the  State's  economy,  providing  not  only  a 
source  of  employment  and  Income  but  also 
A  .sound  base  for  tax  revenues:  and 

"Whereas  the  basic  and  essential  mining 
Industry  has  for  several  years  been  con- 
fronted with  adverse  economic  conditions  so 
severe  that  metal  mining  enterprises  In  the 
State,  involving  the  production  of  antimony, 
tungsten,  tin,  chromlte.  and  other  strategic 
metals,  have  been  forced  out  of  business: 
and 

"Whereas  the  cause  of  this  serious  pre- 
dicament of  our  mining  industry  can  be 
traced  to  governmental  policy  which  stimu- 
lates the  development  and  exploitation  of 
foreign  mineral  resources  and  permits  rela- 
tively free  access  of  this  low-coet  foreign 
production  to  the  U.S.  markets;  and 

"Whereas  this  policy  If  continued  will  not 
only  threaten  the  existence  of  Alaska's  fu- 
ture metal  mining  Industry,  but  will  also 
Impose  a  serious  handicap  on  our  Nation's 
capacity  for  providing  from  domestic  sources 
the  basic  requirements  for  national  defense; 
and 

"Whereas  the  executive  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  both  major  po- 
litical parties,  as  well  as  the  Conference  of 
Western  Governors,  have  officially  recognized 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  domestic 
mining  industry  that  is  sufficiently  progres- 
sive and  vigorous  to  assure  a  minerals  mobi- 
lization base  adequate  for  national  pre- 
paredness and  security;  and 

"Whereas  past  efforts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  alleviate  the  depressed  condi- 
tions which  prevail  In  various  segments  of 
the  domestic  mining  industry  by  means  of 
short-range  programs  and  temporary  expedi- 
ents such  as  stockpiling  and  quota  limita- 
tions have  proved  ineffective  and  Inadequate: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Second  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  now  in  session  (the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring), That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  executive 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  and  adopt  as  soon  as  possible  a 
natural  minerals  policy  that  will  guarantee 
a  strong  and  healthy  domestic  mining  In- 
dustry by  assuring  domestic  producers  a  fair 
and  equitable  share  of  domestic  metal 
markets. 

"We  recommend  that  this  policy  be  Im- 
plemented by  more  eflecllve  enforcement  of 
the  antidumping  laws,  and  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  adequate  duties  on  metals  and  min- 
eral imports  to  be  applied  only  If  and  when 
the  price  of  the  metals  fall  below  the  period 
point  level  that  Is  required  to  maintain  a 
sound  and  healthy  domestic  mining  indus- 
try; be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  be.  and  he  hereby  Is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of   the  Congress  and   to  the   Senators   and 


Representative    representing    this    State    in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senate  RisoLtmoN  31 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  in  second 
legislature,  first  session  assembled: 

"Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  into 
the  87lh  Congress.  H.R.  213,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  repeal  the  6  percent  construction 
bid  difTerential  for  Pacific  coast  shipbuilders; 
and 

Whereas  said  differential  is  still  essential 
and  necessary  to  offset  the  freight  differ- 
ential which  Pacific  coast  shipyards  must 
pay  in  tran8ix>rtlng  steel  from  the  east  coast; 
and 

Whereas  the  Pacific  coast  shipyards  have 
a  wartime  production  record  of  which  they 
are  justifiably  proud;  and 

"Whereas  we  cannot  risk  the  loss  of  the 
highly  skilled  labor  pool  of  shipbuilders 
on  the  west  coast  in  case  their  services  are 
again  needed  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency:   Be  It 

"Resolxed  by  the  senate  in  second  legisla- 
ture, first  session  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  tlie  U.S.  Senate, 
the  VS.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Alaskan  delegation  in  Congress  do  all  in 
their  power  to  defeat  H.R.  213  and  any  other 
bills  or  action  that  would  deprive  the 
Pacific  coast  of  this  Justifiable  and  neces- 
sary 6  percent  construction  bid  differential 
on  shipbuilding;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  immediately  to  the  Honor- 
able John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Senate;  the  Clerk  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; the  Alaskan  delegation  in  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Washington,  California,  and  Oregon." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce: 

"House  Resolution  30 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  in  second 
legislature,  first  session  assembled: 

"Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  a  bill  calling 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  oceano- 
graphlc  research  and  surveys;   and 

"Whereas  the  program  would  Include  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  national  commercial 
fishery,  access,  and  utilization  of  the  ocean 
fishery,  fisheries  exploration,  and  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development;   and 

"Whereas  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
proposal  made  by  Senator  Warrkn  G.  Mag- 
NU80N  in  S.  901  are  of  vital  concern  to 
Alaska  and  the  Nation  in  the  conservation 
and  development  of  their  vast  marine  re- 
sources, known  and  potential:   Be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
in  second  legislature,  first  session  assem- 
bled. That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  respectfully  urged 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  S.  901.  the 
Marine  Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1961. 
and  effect  Its  passage  and  approval  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray  burn.  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Hon- 
orable E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruenlng.  Senators  from  Alaska;  and 
the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Representa- 
tive from  Alaska." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  23 

"Whereas  John  Mulr  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion s  foremost  naturalists  and  an  untiring 
proponent  of  the  conservation  of  otir  great 


natural  resources  to  preserve  them  for  pub- 
lic use  and  enjo3rment;  and 

"Whereas  although  born  in  Scotland,  John 
Mulr  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849  and 
settled  in  California  in  1868.  where  he  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the  State  and 
North  America,  exploring,  often  on  foot,  the 
many  wilderness  areas  of  our  State  and  our 
country;  and 

"Whereas  through  accounts  of  his  travels 
and  his  many  other  efforts  and  activities 
John  Mulr  brought  to  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
scenic  areas  existing  throughout  California 
and  North  America  and  the  need  for  national 
parks  and  reservations  to  preserve  the  great 
scenic  and  natural  resources  of  our  country; 
and 

"Whereas  there  Is  in  Martinez.  Calif.,  the 
house  John  Mulr  called  his  home  for  nearly 
20  years  while  making  his  many  explora- 
tions and  carrying  on  his  worthwhile  activi- 
ties; and 

"Whereas  if  this  house  is  not  preserved  and 
saved  for  future  generations  as  a  monument 
to  him  and  his  many  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country  It  will  eventually  be 
lost  to  future  generations:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  funds  be 
made  available  to  acquire  the  John  Mulr 
home  in  Martinez,  Calif.,  and  establish  it  as 
a  national  monument;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  CcMnmittee  on 
Finance : 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLtrriON  28 

"Whereas  the  economies  of  many  foreign 
countries  which  are  already  highly  developed 
and  industrialized  are  expanding  at  a  rate 
greater  than  that  at  which  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  is  expanding;   and 

"Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  contains  provisions  which  are  designed 
to  Indiscriminately  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; and 

"Whereas  among  such  provisions  are  those 
relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign 
subsidiaries,  foreign  tax  credit,  differential 
rates,   and  tax-free  exchanges;    and 

"Whereas  these  provisions  have  the  effect 
of  sending  abroad  capital  that  today  is 
vitally  needed  in  this  country  for  domestic 
business  and  industry;  and 

"Whereas  indiscriminate  American  Invest- 
ment abroad  is  today  contributing  substan- 
tially to  a  critical  reduction  of  our  gold 
reserves,  and  thus  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  value  of  the  dollar:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  national 
defense  and  to  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  the  people  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  be  stable  and  expand  at  a  rate 
to  meet  its  needs:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  revise 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  provisions  in  it 
which  are  designed  to  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  those  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America  which  are  underdeveloped 
and  underlndustriallzed;    and  be  It  further 
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"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions : 

"House  Memorial  278 

"Whereas  the  Florida  Legislature  has  here- 
tofore created  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  Au- 
thority and  the  ship  canal  navigation  dis- 
tricts by  the  respective  sessions  of  1953  and 
1955:   and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  heretofore  author- 
ized construction  of  this  project  conditioned 
upon  establishment  of  economic  feasibility; 

and 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
US.  Army  has  recently  filed  Its  report  with 
Congress  establishing  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of   the   project;    and 

"Whereas  the  construction  Is  also  Justi- 
fied as  a  defense  measure  and  had  It  been 
so  constructed  when  originally  planned  the 
many  hundreds  of  lives  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  cargo  lost  by  ships  and  vessels  neces- 
sarily going  around  the  tip  of  Florida  during 
the  last  war  would  have  been  saved;  and 

"Whereas  the  Island  of  Cuba  Is  within  90 
miles  of  the  tip  of  norlda  and  recent  events 
In  that  country  Indicate  the  ever-Increasing 
possibility  of  that  country  becoming  a  Com- 
munist sateUlte,  which  would  greatly  en- 
danger the  shipping  of  the  United  States 
and  allied  nations  sailing  around  the  tip  of 
Florida;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  firmly  established 
that  the  construction  of  this  project  would 
be  like  driving  a  'golden  spike,"  creating  a 
statewide  waterway  system  directly  con- 
nected with  the  entire  national  inland  navi- 
gation network  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and 

"Whereas  this  great  project  was  first  con- 
ceived In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  economic 
stagnation  of  the  great  depression  and  would 
today  provide  a  boon  to  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  whole  State  of  Florida;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  systems  of  the 
Wlthlacoochee  and  Ocklawaha  Rivers  are 
Inadequate  to  carry  floodwaters.  the  cross- 
State  barge  canal  would  provide  new  open- 
ings for  these  streams,  thus  greatly  Increas- 
ing the  discharge  capacity  and  materially 
reducing  ti'^od  damage  In  these  basins:  and 
'"Whereas  as  a  result  of  Increased  flood- 
carrying  capacity  better  conservation  prac- 
tices may  be  undertaken  at  upstream  points, 
-  thus  conserving  critically  needed  supplies  of 
water  for  use  during  drought  periods;  and 
"Whereas  tlie  barge  canal  now  proposed, 
contrary  to  the  old  proposed  ship  canal, 
would  provide  for  the  Impounding  of  many 
millions  of  gallons  of  water,  thus  Increasing 
the  dwindling  water  supply  of  Florida  and 
assuring  that  ground-water  levels  will  not 
be  artificially  lowered:  and 

"Whereas  the  project  has  been  endorsed 
by  and  Is  being  actively  supported  by  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  and  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Canal  Association  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas:  and 

"Whereas  the  early  completion  of  the  canal 
has  been  given  top  priority  by  the  Florida 
Waterways  Committee,  which  represents  the 
entire  State,  and  Is  familiar  with  all  water- 
ways projects  proposed  for  the  State:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  £ind  it  Is  hereby,  requested  to  pro- 
vide at  the  earliest  possible  time  sufiftclent 
funds  with  which  to  commence  construction 


of  the  cross-Florida  barge  canal  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  that  such  funds  be  pro- 
vided from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  may 
be  needed  to  pursue  such  project  expedi- 
tiously to  completion;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  Florida  that  such  project  be  com- 
pleted In  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the 
control  and  conservation  of  Florlda"s  water 
resources;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  U5.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  each  member  of  the  ablest 
congressional  delegation  In  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  Florida  delegation;  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington.  DC  ; 
and  to  the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Florida."" 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  CoNCUHaENT  Resolutiom  46 
"Whereas  there  Is  a  great  need  for  addi- 
tional fire  protection  facilities  In  the  Walklkl 
area  to  safeguard  adequately  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  In  the  Walklkl  area  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  SUte  of 
Hawaii;   and 

"Whereas  the  nearest  fire  station  to  pro- 
vide fire  protection  for  the  Fort  DeRussy 
area  in  Walklkl  is  located  approximately  1.6 
miles  away;  and 

"Whereas  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 
Is  presently  providing  fire  protection  at  Fort 
DeRussy  and  other  military  Installations 
ptirsuant  to  the  mutual-aid  firefightlng 
agreement  entered  Into  on  June  8,  1989,  by 
and  among  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu, 
the  US.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy  (14th  Naval 
District),  and  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  (base 
command);  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  fire  sta- 
tion at  Port  DeRxissy  will  insure  better  fire 
protection  for  all  of  the  people  In  Fort  De- 
Russy and  the  surrounding  areas:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  First  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hatcaii.  general  session 
of  1961  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  Is  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  to  transfer  or  set  aside  30.000 
square  feet  of  land  at  Fort  DeRussy  to  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  State  of  Hawaii, 
for  the  exclusive  use  as  a  Oxe  station  site; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Sermtors 
and  Representative  to  Congress  from  Hawaii." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
"Wh?reas  Resolution  40  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  a  Lewis  and  Clark  Tourway;  and 
"Whereas  the  resolution  Is  based  on  the 
historic  Importance  of  the  route,  the  tourist 
potential  and  assistance  to  conservation; 
and 

"Whereas  Nebraska  Is  vitally  interested 
in  such  a  tourway  because  of  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  Nebraska  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Tourway  and  other  great  highways  across 
Nebraska:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  First  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general  session 
of  1961  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
ciirring).  That  It  endorse  and  support  the 
above-described  resolution  and  urge  the 
adoption  thereof;    be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted 


to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Senators  and  Representative  to  Congress 
from  Hawaii  and  to  the  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Legislature.'" 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

■"Whereas  there  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Senate  bill  S.  473  and 
the  House  bill  H.R.  12,  providing  for  postal 
union  recognition  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  by  sufferance:   and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  advocates 
and  often  insists  that  private  Industry  offl- 
clally  recognize  labor  organizations  and  con- 
duct sincere  labor-management  relations 
with  unions  designated  by  employees;  and 

"Whereas  the  US.  Government  should  do 
no  less  for  their  own  loyal  workers  than  It 
encourages  private  Industry  to  do;  and 

"Whereas  the  Post  Office  Department 
grants  Inadequate  recognition  of  postal 
unions  to  represent  their  respective  mem- 
bership only  on  the  basis  of  sufferance  and 
not  as  a  matter  of  right  or  law;  and 

"Whereas  labor-management  experience 
with  Port  Office  Department  officials  at  all 
levels  has  clearly  demonstrated  postal 
unions  have  an  urgent  need,  not  only  of  offi- 
cial recognition,  but  also  the  right  by  law  to 
further  appeal  unfavorable  and  often  uni- 
lateral and  arbitrary  decisions  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  In  personnel  matters,  to 
an  Impartial  board  of  review,  exclusive  of 
Post  Office  Department  control  or  Jurisdic- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  postal  workers  and  their  unions 
must  necessarily  have  the  assistance  of  the 
US.  Government  to  Implement  decisions  fa- 
vorable to  aggrieved  personnel  by  such  an 
appeal  board  of  review,  similar  to  the  rights  • 
granted  other  citizens  of  our  great  cotintry 
employed  In  private  Industry  and  members 
of  labor  unions  of  their  choice:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  respectfully  is  memorialized  to 
enact  S  473  and  H  R.  12  Into  law;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Secretary  of  the  US  Senate,  to  the 
Spjeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  U.S.  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  elected  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island."" 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  President  pro 
tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  General  Conference  of 
the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New 
Zealand,  congratulating  Hon.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  his  election  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISL.ATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleafrue,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  I  present  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature memorializins  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  ascertain  and  divulge 
the  names  of  the  American -owned  for- 
eign firms  or  those  partly  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  that  are  man- 
ufacturing on  foreign  soil  and  exporting 
into  the  United  States  textile  products. 

I  ask  that  this  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appro- 
priately referred. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pir.ance.  as  follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain 
and  divulge  the  names  of  the  American- 
owned  foreign  firms  or  those  partly  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  are 
manufacturing  on  foreign  soil  and  ex- 
porting Into  the  United  States  textile 
products 

Whereas  the  general  assembly,  as  repre- 
.sentatlves  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina, 
view  with  deep  concern  the  financial  plight 
in  which  the  textile  industry  of  the  entire 
country  finds  Ivself;   and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  is  keenly 
aware  that  a  large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  State  is  directly  dependent  for 
its  bread  upon  employment  in  our  textile 
mills;    and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
this  deplorable  (-ondltion  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  encouragement  which  has  been 
given  by  our  Government  to  foreign  textile 
manufacturing  concerns  and  the  assistance 
given  these  foreign  establishments  In  the 
importation  of  large  quantities  of  textile 
products,  which  are  manufactured  In  for- 
eign countries  where  labor  is  relatively  cheap 
and  the  standard  of  living  Is  far  below  that 
enjoyed  by  the  American  textile  worker;  and 
Whereas  the  general  assembly  has  learned 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment began  .he  collection  and  retention 
of  cotton  statistics  Imports  of  cotton  goods 
have  exceeded  the  exports;    and 

Whereas  this  alarming  increase  of  unfair 
importation  h&t  placed  the  owners  of  the 
textile  manufacturing  establishments  in  a 
difficult  situation  resulting  In  the  rapid  de- 
cline In  emplcyment  of  textile  workers, 
which  In  turn  has  caused  great  apprehen- 
sion among  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  State; 
and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
ascertain  and  divulge  the  names  of  the  Amer- 
ican-owned foreign  firnvs  or  those  partly 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  that 
are  manufacturing  and  exporting  textile 
products  Into  the  United  States  and  are 
being  sold  on  the  markets  in  this  country 
In  competition  with  textile  manufacturing 
plants  In  America:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized 
to  ascertain  and  divulge  to  the  public  the 
names  of  the  American-owned  firms  or  those 
that  are  partly  owned  by  citizens  of  this 
country  that  are  manufacturing  and  ex- 
porting Into  the  United  States  textile  prod- 
ucts, which  are  being  sold  on  the  markets 
of  this  country  in  compxetltion  with  textile 
products  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  that  body,  and  further 
copies  should  be  forwarded  to  each  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  tills 
State  in  the  Co:igress 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Stnate  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Administrator  of 
Greneral  Services,  dated  April  19.  1961. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report   thereon,   pursuant  to  law. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  175i.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide,  that 
for  purposes  of  making  deductions  from  an 
individual's  social  security  benefits  on 
account  of  excess  earnings,  there  shall  be 
counted  as  excess  earnings  for  a  taxable 
year  only  one-half  of  that  portion  of  earn- 
ings which  are  in  excess  of  $1,800  for  such 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a    separate    heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott.   Mr    BuRDicK,   Mr.   Carroll, 
Mr.    Church,    Mr.    Dworshak.    Mr. 
Fonc.  Mr.   GoLDWATia,   Mr.  Hickey, 
Mr.   KccHEL,    Mr.    Long    of    Hawaii. 
Mr.   Metcalf,   Mr     Miller,    and   Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S  1752.  A  bill  to  establish  a  3-year  resi- 
dence requirement  for  appointment  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Amer- 
ican Samoa;  and 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii)  : 
S.  1753.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  represented  In  Congress  by 
a  Territorial  Deputy  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  introduced  the  above-mentioned  bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  MCCARTHY : 
S.  1754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fe<is  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education:  and 

S.  1765  A  bin  to  provide  certain  exemp- 
tions from  Federal  excise  taxes  for  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  blind  which  are  now 
provided  for  nonprofit  educational  organ- 
izations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S  1756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Pasco.    Wash.;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BARTLinT   (for   himself.  Mr. 
Anderson.    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Bridges. 
Mr.      Cannon.     Mr.     Carroll.     Mr. 
Chavez,    Mr.    Douglas,    Mr.    Engle, 
Mr.      Pong.      Mr.      Orijening.      Mr. 
Hartkf.    Mr.    Holland.    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey,    Mr.     Kerr,     Mr.     Long     of 
Hawaii,     Mr.     Magnuson.     Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy,   Mr.    Moss.    Mr.    R.\ndolph, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S    1757.  A  bill  to  require  an   act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  in  excess 
of  5,000  acres  In  the  aggregate  for  any  proj- 
ect or  facility  of  any  department  or  agency 
of   the   Government;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
S.  1758.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kao  Tseng 
Ying;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

CREATION  OF  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORSE  (  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land) submitted  a  resolution  tS.  Res. 
132)  creating  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

tSee  the  above  i-esolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appeai-s  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.! 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  E.A.RNINGS  TEST 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
crease to  SI. 800  the  annual  amount  indi- 
viduals are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  their  social 
security  benefits,  and  to  provide  that 
one-half  of  an  individual's  earnings  in 
excess  of  Si. 800  be  deducted  from  his 
social  security  benefits. 

Last  year.  I  supF>orted  similar  amend- 
ments in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Although  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  voted  to  increase  the  limitation 
to  $1,800,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's disapproval  made  necessai-y,  in  the 
final  version  of  the  act,  a  smaller  in- 
crease. The  provision  enacted  in  1960 
provides  that  a  social  security  recipient 
who  earns  up  to  $1,500  will  lose  SI  of 
benefit  for  each  $2  of  earnings  over 
$1,200.  For  earnings  over  $1,500,  the 
recipient  loses  $1  in  benefits  for  each  SI 
earned. 

I  believe  this  recently  enacted  adjust- 
ment in  the  limitation  is  overly  modest 
and  an  inadequate  compromise  between 
no  increase  and  the  abolition  of  the 
limitation  favored  by  some. 

Many  of  our  retired  persons  now  eli- 
gible for  or  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments are  able  and  anxious  to  do  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  work.  The  low  earnings 
test  now  in  effect  serves  to  discourage 
them  from  seeking  or  continuing  fruit- 
ful employment.  This  disincentive  de- 
prives some  of  our  older  citizens  of  the 
healthful  activity  and  sense  of  accomp- 
lishment derived  from  productive,  pay- 
ing work,  and  deprives  our  Nation  of 
their  contribution  to  the  economy,  not 
to  speak  of  the  taxes  payable  on  income 
exceeding  $1,200. 

Moreover,  the  earnings  limitation  as 
it  now  stands  is  grossly  unfair  to  those 
persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  un- 
penalized  additional  income.  Persons 
who  supplement  their  income  from  un- 
earned sources  such  as  dividends  and 
rent  do  not  suffer  at  all  under  the  $1,200 
limitation,  but  persons  who  can  supple- 
ment their  social  security  income  only 
through  wages  may  not  earn  more  than 
$1,200  without  being  penalized.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  retired  worker  who  has  little 
or  no  investment  income,  we  should  at 
least  make  the  earnings  test  reasonable. 

A  reasonable  test  would  be  that  which 
would  allow  unpenalized  supplementary 
income  sufficient  to  provide,  when  added 
to  social  security  payments  an  adequate 
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standard  of  living.  According  to  recent 
Social  Security  Administration  reports, 
the  average  monthly'  benefit  payments 
to  retired  workers  without  dependents 
also  receiving  benefits  were  $79.20  for 
men  and  $59  30  for  women.  Under  the 
proposed  $1,800  limitation,  an  average  of 
$150  a  month  earned  income  would 
not  be  penalized.  This  would  permit  an 
unpenalized  average  total  monthly  in- 
come of  $229.20  for  men  and  of  $209.30 
for  women,  or  on  a  yearly  basis,  $2,751.40 
and  $2,511.60.  respectively. 

Placed  beside  the  high  cost  of  living, 
which  has  increased  by  11  percent  since 
the  $1,200  limit  was  enacted  in  1954. 
these  figures  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
increase  I  am  proposing  in  the  income 
limitation  is  necessary  and  not  excessive. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1751)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide, 
that  for  purposes  of  making  deductions 
from  an  individuals  social  security  ben- 
efits on  account  of  excess  earnings,  there 
shall  be  counted  as  excess  earnings  for  a 
taxable  year  only  one-half  of  that  por- 
tion of  earnings  which  are  in  e::cess  of 
$1,800  for  such  year,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DouGL.\s,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


FOR  A   NEW   FRONTIER   POLICY   IN 
OUR  REMAINING  OUTLYING  AREAS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  co- 
lonialism has  been  in  the  public  eye 
throughout  the  world  as  never  before  in 
history.  With  one  exception,  the  West- 
ern Powers — Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Beligum,  which  have 
been  great  colonial  nations — are 
liquidating  their  colonialism  and  either 
have  relinquished  their  colonies  or  are  in 
the  process  of  preparing  for  independ- 
ence those  of  their  colonies  whose  people 
desire  It.  Particular  credit  is  due  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  done  so  well 
in  readying  its  former  colonies  for  inde- 
pendence and  self-government,  and 
gratifyingly  and  deservedly  has  preserved 
the  good  will  and  friendship  of  its 
former  dependencies,  retaining  nearly 
all  of  them,  by  their  own  consent,  in  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

Great  credit  is  also  due  to  Prance, 
which  likewise  has  proceeded  along  simi- 
lar lines.  The  heroic  and  enlightened 
efforts  of  President  de  Gaulle  to  settle 
the  Algerian  problem  have  been  high- 
lighted recently  by  the  revolt  of  a  few 
dissident  military  leaders.  That  rebel- 
lion has,  happily,  collapsed.  With  the 
one  remaining  exception  among  the 
Western  nations.  Russia  alone  remains 
the  world's  one  great  colonial  power, 
having  achieved  by  brute  force  and  sub- 
version the  conquest  of  a  variety  of 
formerly  free  and  independent  nations 
which  it  has  subjected  to  its  iron  yoke 
and  all  the  repressions  of  imperial  com- 
munism directed  from  Moscow.  Gone 
into  a  colonial  serfdom  are  formerly 
free  and  independent  Lithuania,  Estonia. 
Latvia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 


Albania,  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  the  eastern 
portion  of  Germany,  and  northern 
Korea. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  that 
Cuba,  freed  from  Spain's  rule  by  and 
with  the  assistance  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  for  30-odd  years  thereafter  an 
American  semi-protectorate,  by  virtue  of 
the  PlaU  Amendment,  which  then  was 
annulled,  giving  Cuba  complete  free- 
dom, has,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
become  a  Soviet  satellite. 

As  for  the  United  States,  it  has  now- 
very  definitely  established  itself  as  a 
noncolonial  power.  Our  Nation  ven- 
tured into  imperialism  a  little  over  60 
years  ago.  following  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  somewhat  previously  also  had  ac- 
quired a  few  outlying  areas — Alaska, 
away  back  in  1867.  and  eastern  Samoa, 
beginning  in  1889. 

Consequent  upon  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  there  came  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  the  Philippines. 
Guam.  Puerto  Rico — acquired  from 
Spain;  and.  with  its  consent.  Hawaii  was 
annexed  The  Virgin  Islands  were  ac- 
quired by  purchase  from  Denmark  in 
1917,  when  the  United  States  feared  that 
Germany  would  seize  them  by  means  of 
compulsion  exerted  upon  its  neighbor. 

The  Philippines  were  granted  their  in- 
dependence in  1946.  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  American  tutelage. 

Some  9  years  ago,  after  progressive 
increases  in  the  local  autonomy  of  Puerto 
Rico,  in  concert  with  representatives 
from  that  Caribbean  island,  the  United 
States  t!Stablished  for  it  a  unique  and 
unprecedented  form  of  government 
which  corresponded  with  the  then  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  its  people.  By  this 
mutually  agreed-up>on  arrangement. 
Puerto  Rico  was  given  complete  local 
autonomy,  but  at  the  same  time  retained 
the  close  association  with,  and  protection 
of,  the  United  States.  Puerto  Ricans 
have  been  American  citizens  since  1917, 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces,  and  enjoy  all 
the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
fellow  Americans,  except  the  right  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
At  the  same  time,  they  further  enjoy  the 
unique  advantage  of  not  being  subject  to 
any  Federal  taxes,  but  have  been  fre(j  to 
develop  their  own  revenue  system,  being 
allowed  to  retain  even  the  island's  cus- 
toms receipts.  I  believe  this  is  a  unique 
and  unprecedented  example  of  a  praise- 
worthy and  benevolent  evolution  in  the 
relation  of  a  great  nation  with  a  former 
possession. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes. 
Puerto  Rico  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress and  has  demonstrated  the  practical 
value  of  enlightened  American  policy  in 
the  Caribljean.  Its  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom and  its  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  American  idea,  with  special  con- 
sideration /or  its  economic  needs,  con- 
trast sharply  with  the  situation  in  the 
neighboring  Greater  Antilles — the  Do- 
minican Republic,  where  a  dictatorship 
of  the  right  prevails ;  and  Cuba,  where  a 
dictatorship  of  the  left  has  replaced  a 
dictatorship  of  the  right. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  admitted  to 
statehood  \iithin  the  last  3  years,  thus 


demonstrating  anew  the  faith  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  basic  American  principle  of 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed. 
There  remain  under  the  flag  three  out- 
lying areas — the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
and  Samoa— where  it  is  clearly  our  duty 
to  carry  out.  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible, 
the  principles  underlying  and  motivat- 
ing the  varied  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  regard  to  the  Philippines.  Puerto  Rico, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The  policy  em- 
bodied in  these  diverse  approaches  is  to 
secure  for  them,  also,  as  rapidly  as  it  may 
be  appropriate,  the  maximum  of  self- 
government  consistent  with  their  desires 
as  well  as  their  capabilities  and  their 
special  conditions,  and  to  assist  them  to 
help  themselves  in  securing  a  stable 
economy  in  a  free  and  prospering  so- 
ciety. 

For  many  years,  these  areas,  as  well 
as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  State  of  Alaska — 
when  they  were  Territories — were  gov- 
erned by  Governors  appointed  by  the 
President  and  generally  sent  from  the 
48  States.  Hawaii  was  protected  by  a 
3-year  residence  clause  enacted  in  1921. 
That  policy  has  varied  from  time  to  Ume. 
and  it  is  desirable.  I  think,  that  the 
United  States  establish  the  principle  that 
future  appointees  to  the  only  three  re- 
maining outlying  areas  belonging  to  the 
United  States — namely.  Samoa.  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands^ — be  selected  on 
the  basis  not  merely  of  qualifications 
suitable  for  the.se  important  positions, 
but  of  previous  knowledge  of.  and  of  in- 
terest in.  the  people,  the  problems,  and 
the  conditions  of  these  areas.  That  prin- 
ciple has  now  been  repeatedly  well  ful- 
filled in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Some  years 
ago.  President  Truman  appxainted  Mor- 
ris De  Castro,  a  native  Virgin  Islander, 
as  Governor;  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed John  Merwin,  a  native  of  St. 
Croix;  and  again,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appointed  RaJphael  Paie- 
wonsky,  a  lifelong  resident  of  St. 
Thomas,  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  am  introducing,  along  with  other 
Senators,  a  bill  to  provide  that  guberna- 
torial appointments  shall  require  of  the 
appointee  a  3 -year  residence  in  the  area 
to  which  he  is  nominated.  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  this  policy  be 
adopted  and  that  not.  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  the  governorship  of  one  of  these 
areas  be  made  a  political  plum  for  some- 
one from  the  mainland.  In  due  time.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  governorship  may  be 
made  elective,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Puerto  Rico — an  interim  step  between 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Puerto 
Rican  as  Governor  and  the  present  Com- 
monwealth status. 

A  further  step  which  I  deem  desirable 
is  to  establish  the  degree  of  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress  which  has  been  en- 
joyed In  the  past  by  territories,  namely, 
representation  in  the  House  by  either  a 
Resident  Commissioner.  Delegate,  or 
Deputy.  Bills  to  provide  this  office  for 
Samoa  and  Guam  have  been  introduced 
by  my  able  colleague.  Senator  Oren 
Long,  of  Hawaii,  which  I  have  been 
happy  to  cosponsor.  I  am  introducing  a 
similar  bill  for  the  Virgin  Islands  on  be- 
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half  of  myself  and  Senator  Long  of 
Hawsiii. 

It  Is  my  t>elief  that  these  steps  are 
essential  to  move  toward  what  ought  to 
be  the  goal,  namely,  that  we  should  have 
no  second-class  citizens  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

A  further  step  to  validate  this  purpose 
which  I  fores<;e  and  favor,  and  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, is  to  peimit  all  citizens — all  under 
the  American  flag — a  similar  right. 
There  no  doubt  will  be  some  complexity 
about  working  this  out  equitably,  but  we 
.should  certainly  view  this  objective  sym- 
pathetically and  aim  for  its  ultimate 
realization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
providing  a  S-year  residence  clause,  and 
the  bill  providing  a  Deputy  in  the  House 
of  Representauvcs  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Likewise,  an  article  which  is  p)ertinent 
to  this  subject,  from  yesterday's  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Paiewonsky  Stirs 
Round  of  Activity, "  be  also  included  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair*.  The  bills  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred  :  and. 
without  objection,  the  bills  and  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ills  alar  Affairs,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRUENING    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Allott,    Mr.    BuRDiCK.   Mr.    Caeboll. 

Mr.    Church.    Mr     Dworshak.    Mr. 

FoNC.   Mr    GoLDWATER.   Mr.    Hickey, 

Mr.    KiTCHEL.   Mr     Long    ol   Hawaii. 

Mr    Metcalf.   Mr.   Mii.i.er,   and   Mr. 

Moss)  : 

S.  1752    A     bill     to     establish     a     3 -year 

residence    requirement    for    appointment    as 

Governor   of   Guam,    the   Virgin    Islands,   or 

American  Samoa;   and 

By  lAi.  Grueninc  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii)  : 
S.  1753.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  represented  In  Congress  by 
a  Territorial  D«'pnty  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Gruening 
is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  30.  1961] 
Paiewonskt  Si  IRS  Round  of  Activity;  Vrm- 
ciN  Islanders  I. m pressed  by  Governors  Vigor 

St.  Thomas.  V.I..  April  29. — In  less  than  a 
month  since  hl.'j  Inauguration.  Gov.  Ralphael 
Palewonsky  has  stirred  up  more  activity  than 
the  Virgin  Islands  have  seen  in  10  years. 

Mr.  Palewonsky  ranks  among  the  most 
Important  achievements  to  date  this  week's 
remodeling  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Incentive 
program,  based  on  the  analysis  of  Oscar  Gass, 
an  economic  adviser,  and  a  two-man  task 
force  from  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
the  revised  program,  new  enterprises  will 
receive  certificates  of  exemption  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  Government  that  will  apply 
to  the  Interest  on  any  approved  Indebted- 
ness. Thus.  Virgin  Islands  developers  can 
offer  tax-exempt  Interest  to  the  financial 
Institutions  making  a  loan  on  an  approved 
project,  regardless  of  where  these  Institu- 
tions are  located. 

"While  tourism  Is  an  Important  segment 
of  our  economy,"  Mr.  Palewonsky  said  in  an 
Interview,  "I  don't  think  we  should  have  all 


our  eggs  in  one  basket.  With  the  help  of 
Congress  we  could  expand  this  new  program 
of  tax  Incentives  on  loans  to  include  fac- 
tories, new  small  Industries  and,  for  a  lim- 
ited time,  a  crash  program  of  homebuilding 
After  the  10  years'  tax  exemption,  the  Virgin 
Islands  would  thus  have  on  the  tax  rolls  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  taxable  wealth  cre- 
ated by  the  program. 

"Equally  important,  we  could  Improve  the 
quality  of  employment,  provide  higher  year- 
round  wages,  and  keep  our  Islanders  at 
home.  At  the  present  time.  50  percent  of  our 
population  is  of  school  age.  the  rest  over- 
whelmingly aged  or  Indigent.  We  want  to 
change  that  balance." 

HOTELS   TO   BE  FINANCED 

Senator  Earle  B.  Ottley.  leader  of  the  Unity 
Party,  also  rates  the  tax-exemption  program 
among  the  top  achievements. 

A  $10  million  bond  Issue  to  finance  three 
new  hotels  had  been  stalled  for  more  than 
a  year;  with  the  new  administration,  enabling 
legislation  Is  expected  to  pass  during  the 
current  60-day  session  of  the  legislature. 
Until  now,  the  Virgin  Islands  have  in  many 
cases  been  unable  to  compete  with  rival 
islands  of  other  Aags  In  attracting  American 
Investment  capital. 

Mr  Palewonsky  had  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  Islanders  In  his  battle  for  confir- 
mation. And  his  actions  since  becoming 
Governor  April  6  have  won  wide  approval 
among  native  leaders. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  problems  has  been 
low-  and  middle-priced  housing.  An  offi- 
cial estimate  notes  that  80  percent  of  the 
Virgin  Islanders  occupy  substandard  hous- 
ing. For  2  years  negotiations  have  been 
bogged  down  over  one  of  the  ugliest  slums 
In  Charlotte  Amalle,  with  government  and 
private  ownership  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  clear  the  way  for  public  acquisition 
of  the  land.  Within  48  hours  last  week,  the 
Palewonsky  administration  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  principals,  court  con- 
demnation proceedings  were  dropped  and 
the  government  will  acquire  the  necessary 
15  acres  to  develop  the  new  housing  project 

more  homes  outlined 

In  St  Croix,  Mr.  Palewonsky  arranged  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  50  plantation  cottages 
on  federally  ovinied  Estate  Bethlehem,  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  distressed  families  on  that 
island. 

In  an  effort  to  cut  red  tape,  Mr.  Palewonsky 
also  cleared  the  way  to  put  into  effect  sur- 
plus food  distribution  to  needy  persons  as 
authorized  by  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  distribution  will  begin  In  June. 

Mr.  Palewonsky  Is  also  taking  action  on  the 
St  Thomas  airpwrt  problem.  The  flLrst  study 
of  the  St.  Thom.is  Airport.  In  1956.  was  fol- 
lowed by  four  subsequent  studies,  with  no 
results.  Mr.  Palewonsky  prefers  to  make  the 
present  Harry  Truman  Field  suitable  for 
medium  Jets  rather  than  to  scrap  it  as  was 
previously  recommended  and  build  a  new 
one  at  the  other  end  of  the  island. 

The  airstrip  can  be  lengthened  and  hazard- 
ous Sara  Hill  removed  by  natunil  (and  cost- 
less) means  by  using  the  rock-crushing  plant 
already  Installed  on  the  far  side  of  the  hill. 
The  Islands  need  crushed  rock  badly  and  In 
providing  It  the  rock  crusher  can  at  the  same 
time  remove  the  hill. 

Progress  In  other  areas  covers  a  survey  of 
land  utilization,  including  the  orderly  west- 
ward expansion  of  the  town  of  Charlotte 
Amalle;  the  establishment  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  include  the  functions 
of  the  existing  Departnient  of  Tourism  with 
expanded  sections  on  trade,  harbors  and  air- 
ports; paving  and  beautlflcatlon  of  the  Vet- 
erans Drive  Highway,  an  invitation  for  bids 
on  the  improvement  of  St.  Thomas's  largest 
new  residential  development.  Estate  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Public 
Works  Department. 


'WITHDRA'WAL     PROCEDURES     FOR 
PUBLIC  LAND  TRACTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Andekson, 
Bridges.  Bible.  Cannon.  Carroll.  Cha- 
vez. Douglas.  Engle.  Fonc.  Grlening, 
Hartke,  Holland.  Humphrey.  Kerr, 
Long  of  Hawaii.  Magnuson,  McCarthy, 
Moss.  Randolph,  and  Young  of  Ohio,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  February  28, 
1958,  Public  Law  85-337,  which  estab- 
lishes in  the  Congress  exclusive  author- 
ity to  grant  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Defense  Department  public  land  tracts 
exceeding  5.000  acres  in  the  aggregate. 
My  amendment  would  extend  these  pro- 
visions to  govern  the  withdrawal  proce- 
dures of  all  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Govemment. 

Public  Law  85-337  was  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  public  domain  from  indiscrimi- 
nate and  imwise  withdrawals  for  the  use 
of  military  branches  of  government.  Ex- 
tensive legislative  investigations,  di- 
rected in  large  measure  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Engle], 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  revealed  that 
withdrawal  requests  received  by  the  In- 
terior Department  from  military  agen- 
cies had  been  consistently  granted  with 
little  inquiry  into  the  actual  need  for 
such  reservations.  It  was  discovered 
that  large  land  areas  had  been  selected 
and  reserved  by  the  various  military 
branches  without  regard  to  the  com- 
peting claims  of  the  public  for  beneficial 
land  utilization.  Often,  it  was  found, 
military  withdrawals  were  of  a  size  far 
greater  than  could  be  reasonably  justi- 
fied. 

Although  Public  Law  85-337  placed  a 
check  on  the  authority  of  the  mihtary 
departments  in  this  regard,  there  re- 
mains in  all  other  executive  agencies  the 
power  to  request  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment withdrawals  of  any  desired  size 
and  duration.  During  the  2  fiscal  years 
1959  and  1960.  there  were  granted  16 
such  non-military-land  withdrawals. 
each  exceeding  5.000  acres.  Tliey  are 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  Alaska. 
Colorado,  Montana,  Oregon,  Utah.  Idaho, 
and  Wyoming. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  inconsistency  which  is  apparent 
in  allowing  withdrawals  of  this  size  to 
be  undertaken  by  nondefense  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch  without  congres- 
sional sanction.  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  legislative  review  of  large  executive 
land  dispositions  is  no  less  obvious  in 
the  case  of  these  agencies  than  it  is  in 
respect  to  the  military  branches.  Of  all 
our  national  wealth,  public  land  stands 
out  as  a  singularly  great  resource.  It  is 
a  resource  which  can  be  beneficially 
utilized  only  when  the  competing  de- 
mands for  its  use  in  the  public  interest 
are  weighed  and  analyzed. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  the  Senate  that 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  is  identical  in 
purpxjse  to  legislation  which  was  ap- 
proved in  this  body  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
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the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  my 
bill  of  last  session.  S.  2587. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1757  >  to  require  an  act  of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  in 
excess  of  5.000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for 
any  project  or  facility  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Crovernnient.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bartlett  '  for  himself  and  other 
Senators ' ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  excerpt  presented  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
is  as  follows: 

I  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  whom  was  relerred  the  bli:  (S. 
2587)  to  require  an  act  of  Congress  for  pub- 
lic land  withdrawals  In  excess  of  5,000  acres 
in  the  aggregate  for  any  project  or  facility 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon,  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

I  PtmPOSIS  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  broad  purpose  and  objective  of  the 
bill  Is  to  return  from  the  executive  branch  to 
the  Congress  the  responsibility  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  on  the  Congress  for  the 
management  of  the  Nation's  public  lands. 

S  2587  would  amend  the  act  of  February 
28.  1958  (72  Stat.  27).  now  applicable  only  to 
withdrawals  of  public  lands  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  extend  It  to 
withdraways  for  the  use  of  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government.  Under 
the  1958  act.  as  this  bill  would  amend  it.  no 
withdrawal  or  restriction  from  operation  of 
the  nUneral  leasing  provisions  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462), 
which  would  result  in  the  withdrawal,  reser- 
vation or  restriction  of  more  than  5.090  acres 
for  any  one  project  or  facility,  could  be  made 
except  by  act  of  Congress.  Under  the  1958 
act.  applications  for  withdrawals,  reserva- 
tions, or  restrictions  must  contain  detailed 
information,  including  (1)  description;  (2) 
gross  and  net  area  of  public  land  and  water; 
(3)  ptxrpose  and  period  of  proposed  use;  (4) 
I  Impact  of  conservation,  utilization,  and  de- 
velopment of  mineral,  timber,  grazing,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  water  resources  ard  rec- 
reation, and  other  values;  and  (5|  whether 
the  use  of  water  will  be  Involved  and  whether 
rights  thereto  will  be  obtained  under  State 
law. 

I  HISTORT    OF    LEGISLATION 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  had  before  it  two  measures 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  withdrawals  of 
public  domain  lands;  both  were  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  S.  557  (Introduced  by  Mr. 
Bible  o'  Nevada)  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  S.  954  (introduced  by  Messrs. 
W^.tklns  and  Bennett  of  Utah )  sought  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  withdrawal  of 
public  lands   by  all  governmental  agencies. 

In  reporting  out  a  bill  (H.R.  5538),  limited 
to  public  land  withdrawals  for  defense  pur- 
poses, the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs  stated: 
I  "In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  en- 
acting legislation  designed  to  control  rapidly 
expanding  military  control  of  public  lands, 
the  committee  limited  its  consideration  of 
withdrawal  legislation  to  public  lands  use 
by  the  military  departments.  The  commit- 
tee fully  intends  to  consider  the  more  com- 
prehensive type  of  withdrawal  legislation 
during  the  next  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress." 


Prior  thereto,  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  84th  Congress,  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  '•Withdrawal  and  Utilization 
of  the  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States. '■ 
These  hearings,  the  printed  record  of  which 
occupies  some  781  pages,  were  conducted 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
gulslied  Junior  Senator  from  California  |Mr. 
Engle].  who  was  at  that  time  chairman  of 
that  committee  In  the  other  body.  While 
these  hearings  were  primarily  aimed  at  se- 
curing information  concerning  withdrawals 
for  military  uses,  considerable  testimony 
was  adduced  during  the  18  days  of  testimony 
concerning  the  methods,  purposes,  proce- 
dures, and  problems  Involved  In  the  with- 
drawal of  public  lands  for  nonmllltary 
purposes. 

The  House  record  was  so  comprehensive 
that  only  limited  hearings  were  held  on  H  R 
5538  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  To  a  very  great  extent, 
the  report  herewith  filed  utilizes  much  of 
the  material  contained  in  the  report  filed 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  with  respect  to  H.R  5538 
(S.  Rept.  No.  857,  85th  Cong..  1st  sess.),  which 
in  turn,  was  an  adaptation  of  the  excellent 
report  filed  on  that  bill  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. Deletions  with  respect  to  military 
withdrawals  have  been  made;  additions  with 
respect  to  nonmllltary  withdrawals  have  been 
inserted. 

Stemming  primarily  from  the  facts  brought 
out  at  those  House  hearings,  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  85-337  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1958 — the  so-called  Engle  bill — 
reasserting  congressional  control  over  public 
land  withdrawals  in  excess  of  5.000  acres  for 
military  purposes. 

S.  2587  has  as  its  purpose  making  public 
land  withdrawals  for  nonmllltary  purposes 
subject  to  the  same  legal  restrictions  as  are 
applicable  under  Public  Law  85-337  to  public 
land  withdrawals  for  military  purposes. 

As  noted  above,  S.  2587  has  as  Its  funda- 
mental purpose  and  objective  returning  to 
the  Congress  a  greater  degree  of  the  direct 
exercise  of  the  responsibility  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  the  legislative 
branch  for  effecting  policies  and  procedures 
governing  the  utilization  of  the  public  lands 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States. 

Put  another  way,  S.  2587  deals  with  the 
power  to  withdraw,  reserve,  or  restrict  the 
public  lands  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  from  settlement,  entry,  loca- 
tion, and  sale.  Subject  only  to  the  limits 
of  Its  own  provisions,  and  notwithstanding 
other  provisions  of  law.  it  Is  a  bill  for  the 
recapture  by  the  Congress  of  those  powers 
which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  acquired,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  through  acquiescence  or  silence  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
86th  Congress  I  submitted  Senate  Reso- 
lution 19  with  some  25  cosponscrs.  The 
resolution  would  have  created  a  stand- 
ing committee  in  the  Senate  on  veterans' 
affairs. 

Hearings  were  held  on  my  resolution 
and  on  others  like  it  submitted  in  the 
86th  Congress.  A  favorable  report  was 
made  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  which  held  the  hear- 
ings. At  that  time  the  subcommittee 
recommended  a  new  resolution  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose.  However, 
the  full  copunittee  did  not  approve  the 
subcommittee  recommendation. 


Since  then  I  have  promised  my  con- 
stituents and  many  people  elsewhere  in 
the  country  that  I  would  resubmit  my 
resolution  for  a  standing  Committee  on 
■Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  doing  so  at  this 
time,  but  I  want  to  make  it  entirely  clear 
that  my  resolution  is  In  no  way  com- 
petitive with  that  to  be  offered  soon  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  I . 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  will  offer 
the  text  of  the  new  resolution  approved 
last  year  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. I  am  delighted  that  he  is  doing  so. 
and  I  surely  hope  that  this  time  one  or 
the  other  of  these  resolutions  will  reach 
the  Senate  floor,  because  I  feel  certain 
that  the  majority  of  Senators  will  ap- 
prove the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee if  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 

I  am  submitting  the  same  measure  as 
I  offered  2  years  ago  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 19  because  I  have  pledged  to  do  so. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land] is  again  a  cosponsor.  I  send  the 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  <S  Res.  132 >  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Reiolvcd.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  St-anding 
Rules  of  the  Senat«  (relating  to  standing 
committees)    la   amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)    of  section    (1); 

( 2 )  strilclng  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19   in  paragraph    ( 1 )    of  section    ( 1) ;    and 

(3)  Inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  8f>eclal. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation   of   veterains. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

■7.  Soldiers'    and   sailors'    civil    relief. 

"8  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  (4)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
standing  committees  and  no  more;  except 
that  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  Senators  of 
the  majority  party,  and  not  to  exceed  eleven 
Senators  of  the  minority  party,  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences,  or  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  may  serve 
on  three  standing  committees  and  no 
more." 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP    BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
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ator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  CannonI  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long]  be  listed  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  S.  1615.  the  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  re- 
duced benefits  thereunder — when  based 
upon  the  attainment  of  retirement  age — 
to  be  paid  to  men  at  age  62.  and  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill  their  names 
be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oideied. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF     BILL 

Mr.  CARLSCN  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  27.  I  intioduced  S.  1718. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  ScHOEPPEi.  1  be  included  as  a 
cospwnsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTIONS  7  AND  8 
OP  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Setuite  of  April  27,  1961.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosTwnsor  of  the  bill  'S.  1734 » 
to  amend  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Carroll  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart>   on  April  27,  1961. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By    Mr    TARBOROUGH: 
Address  entitled   "Public  Power   in  Texas 
and  In  the  Nation,  "  delivered  by  him  at  the 
18th    Annual    Convention   of    the    American 
Public  Power   Association,   In   San   Antonio, 
Tex.,  on  April  24.  1961. 
By  Mr  WILEY: 
Excerpts   from   address  of   Senator  Wiley 
concerning  Issues  now  before  Congress. 
By    Mr.    MCCARTHY: 
Article  entitled  "TTie  Challenge  of  Change" 
by  Senator  HrBERT  H    HrMPHRET.  published 
In  the  Midwest  Quarterly.  Issue  of  April  1961. 
By  Mr  RANDOLPH: 
Editorial    from   Charleston    (W.   Va.)    Ga- 
zette. April  28,  1961.  entitled  "Area  Aid  Bill  a 
Tribute  to  Democratic  Concern." 


NEEDED  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
FORM —  FURTHER  LIBERAUZA- 
TION   OF  THE   EARNINGS   'I'EST 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  presently 
considering  legislation  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  in  several  important 


respects.  There  is  much  in  this  bill  that 
is  good  and  important,  and  I  therefore 
hope  that  this  measure  will  be  expedi- 
tiously handled  and  will  shortly  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  for  act. on. 

I  want  to  comment  briefly  this  morn- 
ing on  a  social  security  reform  which  is 
in  the  House-passed  bill.  The  editor  of 
the  Syracu.se  Post  Standard  nxrently  ran 
an  excellent  editorial  reviewing  the 
measures  contained  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  but 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  needed  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  so-called  social  security  earn- 
ings test. 

Mr.  Pre.<^ident.  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  should  i;-iclude  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  so-called  earn- 
ings test.  For  many  years.  I  h  e  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  Conjrto.s  calling 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  earn- 
ings test.  As  is  well  known,  this  test 
prevents  workers  from  receiving  their 
social  security  benefits  if  they  have  been 
employed  and  have  earned  over  a  cer- 
tain limited  amount  in  any  one  year. 

Although  the  earnings  test  was  amend- 
ed last  year,  further  changes  are  badly 
needed.  A  proposal  was  offered  in  the 
House  to  change  this  test.  I  regret  that 
the  other  body  did  not  see  fit  to  act 
on  this  matter  in  the  present  bill,  and 
I  verj'  much  hope  that  th<!  Senate  or 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  in- 
clude needed  modification  in  the  earn- 
ings test  in  the  pcndiny  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  tlie  April  22  editorial 
from  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard  which 
I  referred  to  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pension  Overhatji, 

The  social  security  bill  passed  by  the  House 
contains  something  for  nearly  everyone. 

Under  its  terms  a  man  may  retire  at  62 
Instead  of  65  If  he  Is  willing  to  take  a  20- 
percent  permanent  cut  In  his  pension. 

Widows  covered  by  social  security  will 
get  82 '/a  percent  of  the  husband's  benefit 
rather  than  75  F>ercent. 

The  minimum  benefit  will  go  from  $33  to 
$40  a  month. 

An  employee  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  so- 
cial security  If  he  or  she  works  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  calendar  quarter  In  four  between 
1950  and  the  time  he  or  she  reaches  65, 
Instead  of  the  present  one  calendar  quarter 
In   three. 

To  pay  for  these  benefits  the  payroll  tax 
goes  from  3  to  3'i  percent  on  the  first 
$4,800  of  Income.  The  levy  might  have 
been  3 '4  percent  If  the  House  had  not 
pared  President  Kennedy's  proposals. 

Tlie  House  has  done  well  with  the  bill. 
It  has  wisely  provided  for  the  tax  increase  to 
become  effective  in  January  1962  instead 
of  1963.  TTiere  is  no  point  In  delaying  the 
Bhcx;k.  and  the  tax  automatically  goes  up 
another  one-half  percent  In  1963. 

In  view  of  the  399 -to- 14  vote  of  approval 
In  the  House  the  legislation  should  have  no 
dlfBculty  In  the  Senate  where  one  addition 
should  be  made. 

Pensioners  now  may  earn  up  to  $1,200  a 
year  without  loss  of  benefits.  On  earnings 
between  $1,200  and  $1,500  they  lose  $1  in 
benefits  for  each  $2  earned,  and  above  that 
$1   in  benefits  for  each  $1  earned. 


A  Republican  proposal  In  the  House  which 
apparently  got  nowhere,  would  increase  this 
$1  for  $2  earnings  band  from  $1,500  to  $2,400. 
That  would  give  some  help  to  pensioners 
trying  to  stretch  dollars  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  in  essence  the  earnings  principle 
that  has  l>een  followed. 

If  social  security  recipients  want  this 
they  should  make  their  views  known. 


AUTOMOBILE  SEAT  BELTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  28.  1961,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  the  first  participant  in  the 
women's  crusade  for  seat  belts  which  is 
t>eing  nationally  sponsored  by  the  Gen- 
eial  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
the  Auto  Industries  Highway  Safety 
Committee. 

The  5' 2  million  women  aflaiiated  with 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  will  work  through  Uie  local  cluljs 
and  through  the  local  dealers  to  urge 
the  installation  of  safety  scat  belts  on 
all  cars. 

Studies  reveal  beyond  any  substan- 
tial douDt  that  safety  seat  belts,  if 
properly  iiostalled  and  fastened,  can  re- 
duce the  hazards  of  automobile  acci- 
dents. An  automotive  crash  injury  re- 
search project  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years,  under  the  able  direction  of 
John  O.  Moore,  and  now  Robert  A.  Wolf 
of  Cornell  University.  Their  reports  in- 
dicate that  traffic  accident  injuries — 
serious  and  fatal — are  reduced  more 
than  one-third  by  the  use  of  seat  belts. 
Seat  belts  virtually  eliminate  the  chancie 
of  being  thrown  from  a  car.  and  statis- 
tically sr>eaking.  the  likelihood  of  being 
killed  is  five  times  smaller  if  a  passenger 
or  rider  is  not  thrown  from  the  car. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfac- 
tion to  all  who  have  studied  these  statis- 
tics that,  beginning  in  1962,  the  automo- 
tive manufacturers  are  going  to  install 
the  basic  hardware  for  seat  belts  on 
the  assembly  line.  This  will  cut  the  costs 
from  about  $20  to  cbout  $3  per  seat  belt. 
This  decision  was  made  in  Detroit,  I 
understand,  after  the  enterprising  New 
York  State  Senator  Edward  J.  Speno 
made  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Detroit  to 
argue  the  case  for  seat  belts. 

In  New  York  State,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller has  already  signed  a  bill  requiring 
that  all  vehicles  manufactured  after 
June  1962  and  sold  in  the  State  be 
equipped  with  anchorage  imits  at  the  at- 
tachment points  for  attaching  at  least 
two  sets  of  seat  safety  belts  for  the  front 
seat  of  each  such  motor  vehicle.  Seat 
belts  are  already  used  in  certain  school 
buses  in  Long  Island,  and  are  going  to  be 
mandatory  for  vehicles  purchased  by  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies — HEW  and  Com- 
merce. 

The  scatbelt  crusade  is  l>eing  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  other  groups  who 
are  aware  of  the  increased  safety  factoi-. 
Tliese  include  the  American  Medical  Ar- 
sociation,  automobile  manufacturers. 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association.  National 
Safety  Council.  National  Tire  Dealers 
Retreaders  A,ssociation,  Presidents  Com- 
mittee for  Traffic  Safety,  Public  Health 
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Service,  tire  manufacturers,  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

The  slogan  of  the  Women's  Crusade  is: 
"A  Million  and  One  in  1961."  I  should 
like  to  add  to  that  the  hope  that  by  next 
year,  when  the  hardware  is  installed  in 
the  factory,  we  can  have  an  even  bigger 
motto:  "TiAO  Million  and  Two  for  1962.' 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
designation  by  Governor  Rockefeller  of 
the  month  of  May  as  Senior  Citizen's 
Month  in  New  York  State  represents  a 
most  fitting  tribute  to  the  elderly  people 
of  our  Nation.  By  their  lives,  by  their 
careers,  they  have  contributed  richly 
to  the  greatness  and  the  growth  of  our 
Nation,  and  it  is  well  that  America 
pauses  both  to  pay  homage  to  them  and 
to  reflect  upon  our  debt  and  our  respon- 
sibility toward  them. 

The  senior  citizens  of  our  Nation  have 
helped  to  build  the  America  we  know  and 
love  today.  This  Nation  will  always  be 
an  inheritance  passed  on  to  younger 
hands  from  the  older  hands  that  have 
molded  it  and  now  have  earned  both 
their  repose  and  the  rewards  of  their 
labor. 

I  Our  concern  for  those  men  and  women 
■vi-ho  have  reached  retirement  age  must 
therefore  be  translated  into  active  pro- 
grams designed  to  enrich  and  to  dignify 
their  sunset  years.  In  this  respect  one 
of  the  most  heartening  developments 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  is  the  in- 
creased and  urgent  emphasis  that  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  problems  of  the  aged. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  humaneness,  but  a 
matter  of  rightful  responsibility  that  we 
should  establish  for  our  elderly  citizens 
programs  of  assistance  that  are  not  only 
responsive  to  their  physical  needs  but 
which  keep  in  mind,  as  well,  the  social. 
Intellectual,  and  leisure  requirements  of 
those  entering  upon  their  golden  years. 

In  times  past  the  age  of  retirement  was 
conceived  to  be  a  sterile  period  when  the 
individual's  contribution  to  society  sum- 
marily came  to  an  end.  Today,  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  by  living  examples  of 
the  dynami.sm  of  old  age.  we  realize  that 
our  senior  citizens  can  and  do  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  vigor  and  progress  of 
our  Nation.  Their  gifts,  their  talents, 
their  abilities,  contribute  a  fund  of 
human  resources  that  adds  immeasur- 
ably to  our  national  wealth.  It  is  wholly 
appropriate,  therefore,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month  set  aside  to  honor  them 
that  we  salute  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  that  we  pledge  to  them  our  un- 
remitting concern  and  that  we  thank 
them  for  what  they  have  done  in  their 
lifetimes  to  make  the  American  dream 
come  true. 

PRINTING  OF  MEMORANDUMS  RE- 
LATING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  IS- 
SUES ON  S.  1021,  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  Calendar  No.  170,  Senate 
Resolution  126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  126'  to  print  memorandums  re- 
lating to  constitutional  issues  on  S.  1021 
as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  4, 
after  the  word  '"the',  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "subcom- 
mittee." and  insert  "subcommittee;  and 
a  legal  analysis  of  the  Administration's 
brief  on  Federal  aid  to  church-supported 
elementary  schools,  by  Senator  Kenneth 
B.  Keating  of  New  York.  .  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  a«  a 
Senate  document  the  memorandums  entitled 
■The  Constitutional  Authority  of  the  Con- 
gress To  Enact  S.  1021",  "The  Impact  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  Upon 
Federal  Aid  to  Education",  and  "Federal  Pro- 
grams Under  Which  Institutions  With  Reli- 
gious Affiliation  Receive  Federal  Fimds 
Through  Grants  or  Loans",  submitted  on 
March  28,  1961.  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  together  with  the  opinions  on 
the  questions  of  the  constltutlon^ty  of  S. 
1021  and  the  constitutionality  of  a  measure 
which  would  provide  loans  for  construction 
purposes  to  private  and  parochial  schools  at 
both  the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by  certain 
professors  of  law  in  response  to  requests  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee;  and  a 
legal  analysis  of  the  Administration's  brief 
on  Federal  aid  to  church-supported  elemen- 
tary schools,  by  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
of  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,    as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 

INCREASED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  171,  S. 
1748. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S, 
1748)  to  provide  for  the  increased  dis- 
tribution of  the  Congressional  Record 
to  the  Federal  judiciai-y-  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 73  of  the  Act  of  January  12.  1896.  as 
amended  (44  U.S.C.  183).  relating  to  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Congressional 


Record  is  further  amended  (a)  by  Inserting 
therein  Immediately  after  the  paragraph 
reading: 

"To  the  offices  of  the  marshal  and  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
each,  two  copies  of  the  dally  and  one  semi- 
monthly copy  ■■ 

an  additional  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 
"To  each  United  States  circuit  and  district 
Judge,  and  to  the  chief  Judge  and  each  as- 
sociate Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Court,  the  Tax  Covirt  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  upon  request  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  notification  thereof  by  such 
Member  to  the  Public  Printer,  one  copy  of 
the  dally  Copies  so  furnished  shall  be  In 
addition  to  those  authorized  to  be  furnished 
to  Members  of  Congress  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section." 

and  (b)  by  inserting  therein  Immediately 
after  the  paragraph  reading: 

"To  the  library  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  two  copies  of  the  dally, 
two  semimonthly  copies,  and  not  to  exceeo 
five  bound  copies  " 
an  additional  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

"To  the  library  of  each  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  each  United  States  District 
Court,  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  the  United  States  Customs 
Court,  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  upon  request  to  the  Public  Printer, 
one  bound  copy." 


PRESENTATION  OF  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON AWARD— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  HOLLAND  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  Society,  an 
award  was  made  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land). I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  on  that  occasion  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  On  that  occasion 
I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Included  in  this 
presentation  be  a  copy  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rem.akks  or  Senator  Andrew  P.  Schoeppet.. 
or  Kansas.  Upon  the  Occasion  or  the 
Presentation  or  the  George  Washington 
Award  to  the  Honorable  Spessard  L. 
Holland.  U.S.   Senator   From   Florida,   by 

THE    AMnilCAN   GfioD   GOVERNMENT   SOCIETY, 

Washington.  D.C,  AniL  29.  1961 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  on  behalf  of 
the  Good  Government  Society  I  present  to 
the  Honorable  Spessard  Holland,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  this  award  for  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  service  to  the 
American    people. 

Spessard  Holland  has  been  a  friend  and 
coUeagxie  of  mine  for  the  past  20  years,  be- 
ginning when  we  were  both  Governors  of 
our    respective    States. 

A  trained  attorney,  county  prosecutor. 
Judge,  and  teacher,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  possesses  courage,  ability, 
and  Judgment,  which  have  enabled  him  on 
Innumerable  occasions  to  make  substantial 
contributions  to  our  legislative  process. 
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Modest  by  nature,  he  seldom  reveals  the 
honors  which  his  Intelligence  integrity,  and 
courage  have  earned  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
holder  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
hLs  outstanding  combat  record  in  World 
War  I.  and  a  host  of  other  awards  mark  his 
career. 

Though  we  are  of  different  political  parties, 
my  admiration  for  Spessard  Holland  stems 
from  my  observation  of  his  steadfast  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  the  best  Interests  of 
this  Nation. 

Often  In  the  heat  of  partisan  debate.  I 
have  witnessed  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
In  action  Calm.  Judicious.  Incisive,  he  logi- 
cally devastates  the  flamboyant  oratory  of 
the  demagogs,  announces  his  position,  and 
stands  firm.  A  man  vmafraid — even  though 
at  times  he  might  stand  alone — t>ecau8e  of 
principle  and  his  convictions. 

Good  government  can  only  be  attained  If 
good  men  are  In  public  office.  As  a  Republi- 
can I  am  delighted  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  within  Its  ranks  a  man  of  such 
ability  and  conservative  convictions  as  our 
honored  guest. 

Mea.sured  by  any  criteria.  Spessard  Hol- 
land— former  Governor,  gentleman,  scholar, 
soldier,  legislator,  and  my  friend,  epitomizes 
the  best  in  American  government. 

He  typifies  to  me  what  was  said  of  a  great 
American — Joseph  Eastman — by  the  late 
Carter  Port,  when  he  spc>ke  these  words,  "A 
spiritual  leader  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  finest 
American  tradition,  and  he  never  sold  the 
truth  to  serve  the  hour." 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  choice  for 
thi»  award,  and  present  to  you  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  Spessard  Lindsfy  Holland. 


Resolution   or  TRistrrE  and  Honor  to 
Spcbsaro  L    Holland 

Statesman  and  soldier,  scholar  and  Jurist, 
has  worked  effectively  for  the  people  of 
Florida  and  of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  36  years  as  county  prosecutor  and 
Judge,  as  State  legislator  and  Governor,  and 
since   1946  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

An  outstanding  wartime  Governor,  his 
notable  contributions  to  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  Include  the  Farm  Credit 
Acts  which  are  moving  into  private  owner- 
ship all  institutions  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem; and  the  vital  restoration  to  the  coastal 
States  of  rightful  ownership  of  undersea 
lands  within  their  historic  boundaries.  On 
this  tldelands  Issue,  he  was  the  leader  in  the 
Senate  and  t>efore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator    Holland's    ability    and    rectitude 
have  earned  for  him  the  unqualified  respect 
of  his  fellow  Senators  and  all  who  know  him 
He  is  the  only  man  born  in  Florida  to  serve 
the  State  as  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator. 
For  the  Board  or  Trustees.  American 
Good  Government  Society. 
April  28.  1961. 


Adorecs  by  Senator  Holland 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests, 
l.'idles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  sincerely  grate- 
ful to  the  American  Good  Government  So- 
ciety for  conferring  upon  me  this  high  and 
unexpected  honor.  And.  of  course.  I  ap- 
preciate deeply  the  gracious  kindness  of  my 
longtime  friend.  Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel. 
m  presenting  Uie  award. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  many  good 
cltUens  worked  long  and  hard  In  organizing 
the  efforts  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
four  Farm  Credit  Acts  of  1953.  1958.  1956. 
and  1959.  and  the  so-CiUled  Tldelands  Act. 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  award.  No  one 
realizes  more  keenly  than  I  that  dozens  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   labored    together    in    iM-inging 


these  measures  before  Congress  and  that  a 
sizable  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  several 
acts  before  they  were  passe^  and  reached  the 
White  House,  where  they  received  Presi- 
dential approval.  And  so.  in  accepting  this 
award.  I  do  so  on  behalf  of  the  many  whose 
cooperative  efforts  resulted  In  enacting  these 
programs  Into  law.  I  am  glad  that  I  could 
have  an  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  and  I  nm  particularly  happy  for 
my  cov/orkers  and  myself  that  this  society, 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  good  government, 
recognizes  these  laws  as  contributions  to 
uholesome  and  sound  American  government. 

Tlie  very  nature  of  these  laws  is  in  line 
with  the  general  objectives  which  I  shall 
discuss  briefly.  The  Farm  Credit  Acts  were 
designed  to  encourage  the  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  from  the  farm  credit  pro- 
gram and  to  permit  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  farm  credit  establishments  by  the 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  growers  who  use  them. 
We  are  all  happy  that  many  farm  credit 
units  have  already  realized  this  Important 
objective  and  are  now  operating  as  success- 
ful private  enterprises  without  Government 
money.  The  Tldelands  Act  was  enacted  to 
restore  and  confirm  to  the  coastal  States,  and 
to  private  purchasers  from  these  States,  the 
title  to  great  areas  in  their  coastal  waters 
within  their  territorial  boundaries.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  clearly  upheld  this  restora- 
tion of  traditional  and  historic  State  rights. 

I  think  that  our  further  pursuit  of  sound 
government  requires  that  we  do  many  more 
things  that  lie  in  these  same  general  direc- 
tlon.s.  We  should  encourage  private  enter- 
prise and  take  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness In  many  ftelds.  We  should  restore  to 
the  States,  the  local  communities,  and  In- 
dividuals their  ability  to  function  In  those 
many  areas  where  they  can  function  best, 
so  that  they  will  be  relieved  from  regimenta- 
tion and  control  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  profoundly  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  right  when  he  insisted  that  "it  is  an 
axiom  of  freedom  that  that  government  Is 
best  which  governs  least"  and  that  that  gov- 
ernment Is  soundest  and  most  economical 
which  Is  closest  to  the  people. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  clear  that  In 
following  the  trend  of  the  past  several  dec- 
ades toward  greater  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment, we  have  already  reached  a  stage 
where  our  National  Government  is  too  big 
to  be  either  efficient  or  economical.  There 
is  no  mortal  mind,  no  matter  how  consci- 
entious, which  can  grasp  all  the  implica- 
tions of  our  present  huge  centralized  Gov- 
ernment. The  result  is  that  the  Congress, 
which  Is  directly  elected  by  and  answerable 
to  the  people,  is  being  deprived  more  and 
more  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  In  full 
its  constitutional  duty,  while  vital  details 
of  Government  are  being  delegated  more 
and  more  to  the  appointive  heads  of  many 
executive  agencies  and  bureaus.  All  this 
has  produced  a  Central  Government  which 
Is  often  arbitrary,  wasteful.  Inefficient,  un- 
democratic and.  In  short.  Incorvsiderate  of 
the  rights  and  needs  of  States,  communities, 
and  individuals.  I  hope  that  the  American 
people  will  never  forget  these  wise  words 
of  Woodrow  Wilson:  "Liberty  has  never  come 
from  the  government.  Liberty  has  always 
come  from  the  subjects  of  It.  The  history 
of  liberty  is  a  history  of  resistance.  The 
history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  limitations 
of  governmental  power,  not  the  Increase  of 
it." 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  our  Central 
Government,  by  its  overexpanslon.  has  grown 
too  great  to  function  well.  It  does,  indeed, 
bestride  the  American  world  like  a  colossus 
In  our  Central  Government  frequently  the 
right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing.  And  yet  there  are  many  among 
us  who  would   go  still  further  toward   con- 


centrating in  our  Central  Government  the 
legal  supervision  and  control  of  further  Im- 
portant activities  In  the  dally  lives  of  the 
American  people,  thus  increasing  the  al- 
ready intolerable  load  on  Uncle  Sams  weary 
shoulders.  Several  such  acts  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Congress  which  is  now  in 
session. 

Without  discussing  in  detail  these  pro- 
posals, which  I  shall  strongly  oppose.  I  merely 
comment  that  In  my  Judgment  this  is  no 
time  to  bring  on  the  determined  controversy 
or  the  vigorous  and  divisive  debate  which 
is  bound  to  occur  if  such  proposals  are  se- 
riously urged.  I  strongly  hope  tlaat  the 
Nation  will  be  spared  such  an  experience  and 
that  national  unity,  instead  of  disunity  and 
bitterness,  may  be  made  our  immediate  and 
continuing  objective. 

For  at  this  very  moment  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  more  critically  on  trial  through- 
out the  earth  than  at  any  earlier  time  In  our 
history.  We  badly  need  to  spend  our  time 
and  our  united  effort  in  concentrating  on 
how  best  to  meet  our  grave  problems  of  In- 
ternational relations,  national  defense,  fiscal 
solvency  and  scientific  development  which 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  us. 

I  need  not  remind  this  great  gatlJering 
of  the  manifold  troubles  and  the  utter  con- 
fusion which  now  confront  us  in  Cuba,  in 
Laos,  in  South  Vietnam,  in  the  Congo,  in 
Algeria,  and  perhaps  tomorrow  somewhere 
else.  We  all  know  full  well  that  godless 
communism  seeks  energetically  to  desuoy  all 
freedom  on  this  earth,  and  that  our  country, 
the  strongest  bastion  of  freedom,  is  the  su- 
premely important  target.  When  we  realize 
that  our  very  survival  Is  at  stake,  how  can 
we  consider  spending  our  lime,  effort,  and 
strength  in  disruptive  argument  with  fellow 
Americans? 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  strength 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  eternal  soundness 
of  its  form  of  government.  Our  America  has 
the  manpower,  the  national  resources,  the 
developed  assets,  the  resourcefulness,  the 
strength  of  character,  and  the  dogged  cour- 
age, not  only  to  survive,  but  to  prevail  over 
any  force  that  may  assail  us  from  without. 
Our  principal  danger  at  this  crucial  time  in 
our  history  is  division  amongst  ourselves, 
distracting  us  from  the  present  fundamental 
concern  of  good  government,  which  Is  to 
assure,  first,  our  sur\-ival  so  that  we  may 
bring  to  fruition  our  vast  potentiality  to 
serve  our  own  people  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom throughout   the   earth. 

Surely  there  is  no  cause  to  which  all  pa- 
triotic Americans  everywhere,  whether  we 
call  ourselves  conservatives  or  liberals,  can 
more  prop)erly  dedicate  ourselves  in  these 
trying  times  than  to  insist  that  the  divi- 
sions, the  bickerings,  the  strenuous  argu- 
ments as  to  what  philosophy  shall  prevail  on 
our  domestic  scene  shall  be  laid  aside  until  a 
less  turbulent  season.  That  course  would 
permit  the  thinking  and  the  dedicated  effort 
of  our  best  trained  minds  to  be  concentrated ., 
on  the  solution  of  those  great  external  prob-  "**, 
lems  which  confront  tis  on  every  hand  and 
which  must  be  solved  if  our  Nation  is  to  ful- 
fill its  destiny.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
we  may  follow  that  course. 

Again  may  I  say  that  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  the  high  honor  which  the  American 
Good  Government  Society  has  bestowed 
upon  me. 


DESIGNATION  OF  POLICE  WEEK  AND 
PEACE  OFFICERS  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  156,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATivx  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  65)  designating  the 
week  of  May  14-20,  1961.  as  Police  Week; 
and  designating  May  15.  1961,  as  Peace 
Officers  Memorial  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Joint  resolution  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  14-20,  1961,  is  hereby  designated  as 
Police  Week,  in  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion the  police  officers  of  America  have 
made  to  our  civilization  through  their  dedi- 
cated and  selfless  efforts  in  enforcing  the 
laws  of  our  cities,  counties,  and  States  and 
of  the  United  States  regardless  of  the  peril 
or  hazard  to  themselves,  and  May  loth  is 
hereby  designated  as  Peace  OfQcers  Memorial 
Etey  Ln  honor  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  peace  officers  who  have  been  killed 
or  disabled  in  line  of  duty.  Through  their 
enforcement  of  our  laws  our  country  has 
internal  freedom  from  fear  of  the  violence 
and  civil  disorder  that  is  oresently  affect- 
ing other   nations. 

To  this  end  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  period,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  who.  night  and  day.  stand 
guard  in  our  midst  to  protect  us  through 
enforcement  of  our  laws,  and  to  honor  those 
who  liave  lost  their  lives  in  service  to  the 
community. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  157,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  68. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S  J.  Res.  68'  providing  for  the 
designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  1,  1961.  as  "National  Public 
Works  Week."' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Joint  resolution  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
res^entatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mfition  designating  the  seven-day  period 
commencing  October  1,  1961,  as  "National 
Public  Works  Week",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate 
such  week  with  activities  and  ceremonies 
paying  tribute  to  the  public  works  engineers 
and  administrators  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Important  work  which  they  perform. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


INTERPAITH  DAY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No,  168,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Re.solution  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  24)  designating  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each 
year  as  Interfaith  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
joint  resolution  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fourth  Sun- 
day In  September  of  each  year  Is  hereby  des- 
ignated as  "Interfaith  Day."  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  iasue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  day,  and  luglng  the  partici- 
pation of  all  Americans  and  all  religious 
groups  In  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
sect  or  creed,  to  participate  In  the  observ- 
ance of  such  day  by  such  means  as  they  may 
deem  appropriate. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL     AMERICAN     GUILD     OF 
VARIETY    ARTISTS    WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  169,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution fS.J.  Res.  34)  designating  the 
week  of  October  9-15,  1961.  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
joint  resolution  was  considered  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  9-15,  1961,  be  designated  as  National 
American  Guild  o.  Variety  Artist*  Week,  in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  services  of 
performers  and  artists  In  the  variety  fleld  to 
the  American  people. 

The  preamble  vas  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE    TO    FRANKLIN    D. 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Ralph  McGill,  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  a  distinguished  jour- 
nalist and  columnist,  has  written  a  col- 
umn, "From  Everywhere,  They  Come  To 
Pray,"  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

This  column  is  one  of  the  most  moving 
I  have  read  in  a  long  time  and  deserves 


to  be  seen  and  read  by  many  more 
people. 

Mr.  McGill,  while  pointing  out  the 
weakness  and  human  frailties  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  has  nonetheless  captured 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  greatness  and 
the  place  he  held  In  the  hearts  not  only 
of  our  own  countrymen,  but  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
article  written  by  Mr.  McGill  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

PROIC    EVEHTWHEllE,    THrT    COMZ   TO   P«AT 

(By  Ralph  McOiU) 

In  each  April,  the  anniversary  month  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  death,  ther^  Is  a  surge 
of  visitors  to  the  place  where  he  died. 

People  go  Into  the  little  chapel  near  the 
Warm  Springs  Foundation  and  kneel  down 
to  pray. 

One  may  see  them  almost  any  time  one 
goes  there. 

They  come  from  everywhere.  They  say 
notliing.  They  drive  up,  park  the  car,  go  in, 
kneel,  and  pray. 

Some  seem  to  go  about  it  so  directly  you 
know  that  for  them  It  is  someth^g  they 
have  planned  for  a  long  lime.  They  have 
rehearsed  It  In  their  minds  so  much  that 
when  they  reach  the  chapel  they  know  Just 
what  they  must  do. 

Not  far  away,  down  the  winding  road,  Is 
the  small  clapboard  cottage  which  vas  called 
"The  Little  White  Houae."  Ther^  is  a  fence 
before  it. 

It  is  Interesting  to  watch  there,  too.  There 
Is  hardly  a  day  that  at  least  2  or  3  persons 
do  not  come  there  and  stand  for  awhile 
looking  at  the  house.  Some  are  merely  curl- 
otis.  Others  stand  there  looking  with  eyes 
full  of  tears.  Now  and  then  one  will  kneel 
there  and  pray.  StUl  others  will  bow  their 
heads  over  the  fence,  cloee  their  eyes  and 
remain  there  in  meditation  and  prayer. 

For  all  of  them  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
meant  something  very  personal.  It  may  be 
that  It  was  a  home  or  a  farm  saved.  Or.  it 
may  be  just  a  memory  of  those  terrible,  dark 
days  which  now  seem  like  a  dream  and  which 
many  conveniently  forget,  when  desptalr  sat 
at  the  door  of  every  heart,  and  the  only  voice 
with  courage  and  faith  in  it  was  his. 

But  whatever  It  was.  It  brings  them  to 
Hyde  Park  in  larger  numbers  than  go  to 
any  other  similar  national  monument  or 
memorial.  And,  so  it  is  at  the  Little  White 
Hoiise  in  Georgia. 

The  critics  come  every  day  to  the  granite 
of  Roosevelt's  memory,  calUng  him  charlatan, 
Communist,  and  worse.  They  sharpen  their 
beaiCB  on  the  mountain  of  his  deeds  and  bis 
name,  but  somehow,  they  leave  no  im- 
pression. 

His  faults  were  many.  Great  men  have 
great  faults.  And  critics  make  a  squalling 
noise  about  these  faults. 

But,  somehow  the  people  come  to  pray. 

Not  much  damage  can  be  done  the  name 
or  memory  cf  any  man  or  any  woman  who 
has  answered,  even  In  part,  some  great  yearn- 
ing and  some  hunger  in  the  himian  heart. 
He  was  all  they  say. 

He  was  ambltlotis.  He  pussyfooted  at 
times.  He  was  Impatient.  He  played  poll- 
tics,  and  he  was  skilled  at  It.  He  used  cor- 
rupt machines  If  they  were  going  his  way. 
His  code  of  political  morality  did  not  in- 
clude past  party  loyalty  If  It  meant  abandon- 
ing what  he  l>elleved  to  be  an  Important 
Issue. 

He  would  fret  about  small,  personal 
things  and  be  casual  about  big  things.  He 
bod  his  share  of  vanity.     He  liked  to  lead 
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and  be  followed.  He  was  not  good  at  taking 
advice.  He  was  all  this,  and  more.  (And 
so  are  much  lesser  men. ) 

Yet.  if  we  take  pencil  and  paper  and  add 
It  up  and  put  down  the  result,  we  will  see 
that  the  s-une  total  will  be  found  beneath 
the  names  of  all  those  who  have  been  pro- 
jected by  destiny  and  the  fell  clutch  of 
circumstance  to  a  place  In  the  blazing  sun  of 
history. 

And  none  In  all  ovir  past  history  was  ever 
so  sharply  projected  as  he.  (Young  Jack 
Kennedy  now  is  In  the  white,  hot  glare  of 
It.) 

And.  so,  having  added  all  the  petty  faults 
and  the  great  faults,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  Immensity  and  the  soundness  of 
FDR's  accomplishments. 

A  world,  quite  literally,  was  going  to 
pieces  about  us.  Revolution,  and  worse, 
swept  the  world.  Klngdon\s  and  govern- 
ments fell  or  were  scattered  like  tenpins  in 
the  IxjwUng  alleys  of  history. 

And  when  the  messenger  came  to  take 
him  to  Charon's  boat  he  left  a  country  which 
had  intact  every  single  one  of  Its  institu- 
tions, unimpaired,  ,strong  and  free.  And  he 
left  a  people  bereft  of  not  a  single  guarantee 
under  a  Constitution  written  generations  be- 
fore In  hope  and  confidence  Nowhere  else 
In  the  whole  wide  world  could  that  be  said. 

And  so.  they  come  to  pray,  and  in  Georgia 
the  place  where  he  came  to  rest,  and  to  die. 
is  for  miilions  a  shrii^e 


THE  CUBAN  TYRANNY 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  information  has  recently 
been  published  on  Cuba,  but  if  there  are 
any  who  doubt  how  completely  this 
formerly  independent  nation  has  been 
subverted  to  a  police  state  tyranny,  they 
will  find  the  sUrk  facts  in  two  articles. 
One  is  called  "Case  Study  of  a  Police 
State,"  written  by  that  very  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  reporter.  Max 
Prankel,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Frankel  knows  the  workings  of  com- 
munism, having  .served  as  the  New  York 
Times  representative  in  Russia,  wheie  I 
had  occasion  to  meet  him  when  I  was  in 
Moscow  a  year  and  a  half  ago  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

The  other  is  an  excellent  article  from 
the  current  issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  en- 
titled "Castio  Betrayed  Our  Countiy," 
by  Joseph  P.  Blank.  It  is  important  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  be  fully 
informed  how  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
dedicated  variously  jO  liberty  for  a  cen- 
tur>'  and  a  half  and  more,  has  now  been 
invaded  by  a  dictf toiial.  totalitarian, 
police  state  tyranny  imbued  with  con- 
cepts alien  to  the  traditions  and  purposes 
originated  by  Wa.sh;ngton,  Bolivar,  Hi- 
dalgo, San  Martin.  Marti,  and  the  other 
great  patriots  who  kindled  the  toi-ches  of 
freedom  in  the  New  World.  In  Cuba  that 
freedom  which  the  United  States  helped 
the  Cuban  people  secure  has.  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  been  lost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  be 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine] 
Case  Studt   or  a  Pouci  State 

(Castro's  Cuba  Is  a  prime  example  of  how 
demagoguery   and   conluslon   can   cloak   the 


Implacable  maneuvers  of  a  dictator  bent  on 
absolute  power  over  his  country.) 

(By  Max  Prankel) 
Quanta NAMO  Bat,  Cpba — Cubans  are  a 
loquacious  people,  an  animated  gesticulating 
race,  a  hot-blooded,  hot-tempered,  anarchic 
clan  with  a  formal  Sunday  religion  and  a 
weekday  devotion  to  their  private  communi- 
ties of  kin,  a  people  without  any  sense  of 
time  but  an  addiction  to  form,  a  people  that 
loves  to  drive  cars  at  perilous  speeds  and  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  a  violent  tempo  of 
life  and  yet  loves  to  gush  over  sentimental 
Hollywood  movies,  a  brusque  yet  gentle  peo- 
ple, a  democratic  people  that  thinks  nothing 
of  addressing  a  stranger  high  or  low  with  the 
familiar  "Chlco"  and  of  pummellng  his 
shoulder,  grasping  his  upper  arm  and  prod- 
ding him  with  a  loosely  cupped  fist  to  make 
him  listen  to  often  shallow  but  deeply  held 
convictions. 

Long,  long  ago — last  December— one  of 
these  convictions  that  you  could  hear  up  and 
down  their  Uland  was  that  "it  can  never 
happen  here."  Cubans  both  for  and  against 
Fidel  were  witnessing  the  gradual  Inter- 
ment of  their  right  to  dls.sent.  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  favorite  detergents,  the  ugly 
emergence  of  neighborhood  spies  and  rough- 
neck policemen,  and  they  would  remark, 
"The  Cuban  people  are  not  European  peas- 
ants and  automatons,"  or  "Our  undisciplined 
religious  people  will  never  stand  lor  com- 
munism." 

The  conviction  that  to  be  Cubari  was 
synonymous  with  being  antl-Communhtt  and 
that  the  Cuban  people  were  only  awaiting 
the  right  moment  to  rise  up  in  fury  was 
shared  apparently  by  the  Cuban  exiles  who 
mounted  a  pitifully  small  Invasion  against 
the  heavUy  armed  forces  of  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  2  weeks  ago.  Apparently  it  was  the 
conviction,  too.  of  the  D.S.  officials  who 
acquiesced  in  and  advised  on  the  invasion 
plans. 

But  none  of  these  reckoned  with  tlie 
Castro  totalitarian  establishment  in  action. 
It  was — and  is  even  more  so  today — enor- 
mously effective  In  restraining  the  large  but 
necessarily  passive  segment  of  the  population 
that  has  turned  against  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  In  engineering  and  manipu- 
lating the  convictions  of  the  large  segment 
that  remains  loyal  to  Fidel. 

The  two-Jawed  vise  of  inhibiting  force 
and  deceitful  propaganda  with  which  Castro 
set  out  to  control  his  nation  of  6  million 
individualists  did  not  screw  finally  shut  until 
the  invaders  began  their  charge  up  the 
beaches  2  weeks  ago.  Then  suddenly  movie 
houses  and  spotts  arenas  had  to  be  turned 
Into  Jails  and  then  suddenly  the  populace 
ccmld  sense  the  humiliation  of  knowing 
about  its  own  fate  only  that  which  Fidel 
chose  to  tell. 

But  the  vise  had  begun  to  tighten  only  a 
few  weeks  after  it  was  suddenly  and  ex- 
citingly opened  by  Castro's  triumph  over 
the  previous  Cuban  dicutor,  Fulgenclo 
Batista.  Each  turn  of  the  screw  was  firm 
and  Irrevocable. 

Each  new  departure  from  law  and  from 
civil  rights  was  accompanied  by  elaborate 
explanations  of  allegedly  s{)ecial  circum- 
stances and  by  deafening  shouU  of  'democ- 
racy," Emotional  crowds  were  whipped  into 
revolutionary  frenzy  to  scream  "Si"  to  the 
sealing  of  their  minds  and  opportunities. 

At  first  the  sports  stadium  executions  and 
kangaroo  trials  were  only  for  BatisU's  war 
criminals  and  It  was  held  unsporting  to  ob- 
ject to  the  procedures.  Only  the  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  of  corrupt  millionaires 
now  in  exile  were  seized  at  the  start,  and  who 
did  not  agree  that  they  were  reactionary  and 
not  very  good  papers  and  stations  at  that? 


If  there  had  been  elections.  Fidel  would 
have  won  anyway,  so  why  waste  time?  If 
there  were  a  Parliament  it  would  approve 
everything  anyway,  so  why  waste  money? 

With  neither  elections  nor  a  legislature 
deemed  important,  it  was  hardly  necessarv 
even  to  proclaim  the  dissolution  of  all  non- 
government political  groupings— except  mi- 
raculously the  Popular  Socialist,  or  Commu- 
nist, Party,  whose  discipline  organization, 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, proved  invaluable  if  not  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  a  totalitarian  society. 
The  party  was  given  a  newspaper  plant  by 
the  government  and  all  the  opportuniiies 
necessary  for  organization  and  assembly. 
These  opportunities  were  denied  all  unofficial 
groufjs  and  even  Fidel  Castro's  26th  of  July 
movement  was  allowed  to  die  in  everything 
but  name. 

Only  the  lauds  of  the  huge  landowners 
were  expropiiated  at  the  start;  was  not  the 
peasant  reaping  the  profit  and  was  not  every 
farmer  to  be  left  with  all  the  land  he  needed 
to  earn  a  handsome  profit?  Not  all  private 
enterprise,  but  only  the  scheming,  profiteer- 
ing U.S.  monopolies  were  Intervened  at  the 
start — why  should  honest  businessmen  be 
afraid? 

Only  student  committees  democratically 
and  lndeF>endently  were  purging  the  ranks  of 
their  pro'essors — was  this  not  the  ultimate 
in  academic  freedom?  Only  those  labor 
unions  that  extorted  unduly  high  wages  lor 
their  members  while  peasants  went  hungry 
were  being  forbidden  to  strike— was  it  not 
fair  to  let  others  climb  the  economic  ladder 
for  a  while? 

Only  volunteers  were  wanted  In  the  peo- 
ples militia,  but  did  not  the  Government 
have  the  right  to  expect  all  employees  to 
demonstrate  their  patriotism  as  a  condition 
of  employment?  Only  disloyal  teachers  were 
thrown  out  of  the  schools,  but  did  not  the 
Government  have  the  right  to  demand  of  all 
that  they  abandon  their  old  ideas? 

Turn  after  turn  the  vise  tightened.  The 
law  was  made,  explained,  and  often  invented 
during  Fidel  Castro's  long  television  orations. 
Under  the  marvelous  spell  of  his  oratory 
in  the  infectious  atmosphere  of  the  mass 
meeting,  with  banners  flapping  and  bands 
blaring,  and  eventually  with  armed  patrol- 
men carting  off  the  less  than  enthusiastic, 
decisions  were  heard  and  ratified  by  acclama- 
tion. This,  said  Fidel  over  and  over  again, 
was  true  democracy,  not  the  lonely  plodding 
stuffing  of  ballots  into  boxes — until  even 
"this  "  became  rarer  and  rarer  a  id  he 
deigned  to  appear  only  on  special  occasions 
before  closed  meetings  of  chosen  claques. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  vise  was  closed  (and  a 
damning  rebuke  It  is  to  those  with  faith  In 
the  Inalienable  democratic  spirit  of  all  men) 
came  last  fall  from  the  fallen  leaders  of 
Cuba's  Electrical  Workers  Union. 

Tliese  men.  who  had  helped  Castro  gain 
power  by  risking  their  lives  to  commit  sabo- 
tage but  who  had  now  been  denounced  by 
him  as  profiteers  who  had  never  done  any- 
thing for  their  country,  confes.sed  that  they 
had  stood  by  idly  while  the  Cuban  Federa- 
tion of  Workers  was  seized  In  rump  meet- 
ings by  Communists  who  then  installed  their 
own  men  in  every  local. 

"We  had  never  thought  that  anything  like 
that  would  happen  in  oiu  imion,  "  they  said, 
in  the  safety  of  asylum  in  foreign  embassies 
"And  we  always  were  confident  that  If  we 
could  only  get  to  Fidel,  Justice  would  be 
done." 

For  a  time,  many  middle-class  Cubans 
had  cheered  the  demise  of  the  wealthier 
classes;  working  classes  had  not  objected  to 
the  seizure  of  middle-class  properties,  and 
the  vacating  of  white-collar  Jot>e.  British 
and  Canadian  businessmen  clung  desperately 
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to  theL  deslu  while  only  American  firms 
were  seized,  and  Cuban  businessmen  felt 
strangely  unaffected  when  foreigners  were 
eerit  packln"?. 

Clacs  hatred  and  an  unwholesome  eleva- 
tion of  things  Cuban  as  opposed  to  things 
foreign  were  standard  weapons  In  the  gov- 
ernment's campaign.  The  enmity  of  the 
United  States — developed  through  unfortu- 
nate pollclto  both  In  Havana  and  Washing- 
ton— early  became  a  Justification  for  any- 
th.ng  that  could  not  be  otherwise  explained. 

It  was  after  2  years  of  such  totalitarian 
developments  that  Fidel  Castro,  speaking 
now  In  the  relative  security  provided  by 
Communist  military  and  economic  aid,  quite 
mc<;kl.ngly  revealed  the  inevitability  of  it  all. 
He  recalled  riding  in  triumph  into  Havana 
In  January  1959.  he  said,  and  seeing  the 
cheering  throngs  not  only  of  peasants  and 
workers  but  middle-class  property  owners 
and  even  some  rich  people. 

He  laughed  Inwardly  at  these  pseudo-revo- 
lutionaries, he  said,  for  they  did  not  know 
the  fate  that  awaited  them. 

Neither  did  the  propertyless  Cubans  who 
had  taken  heart  at  Fidel's  promises  from  the 
hli:s  of  a  constitutional  government,  fair 
trlEils  and  free  elections. 

By  the  time  Fidel  Castro  disclosed  this 
h^ocrlsy  last  December.  Cuba  was  in  the 
grip>  of  his  army's  intelligence  service  which 
had  absolute  rights  of  Indiscriminate  search 
and  seizure.  It  arrested  at  will  and.  often, 
without  charges,  held  prisoners  without  trial, 
selZKl  much  of  their  property,  and  was  ac- 
countable to  no  one 

Tne  Judges  who  tried  to  intervene  with 
the  Cuban  leaders  and  soon  those  who  re- 
fviscd  to  decide  still  pending  cases  according 
to  government's  wishes  were  summarily  dis- 
mls«;ed.  Most  of  the  cases  traditionally 
heaid  in  court  were  only  disputes  between 
moropollsta,  Fidel  said,  and  he  reorganized 
the  Judiciary  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

LtW  did  not  fare  well  either  In  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  universities.  When  even  stu- 
dent purge  committees  had  run  out  of 
■victims,  the  government  itself  devised  a  uni- 
versity reform,  the  essence  of  which  decreed 
the  dismissal  of  all  teachers  and  students 
who  entertained  reservations  about  the 
Castro  regime.  Havana  University's  tradi- 
tional autonomy  that  had  allowed  the  young 
and  rebellious  Fidel  Castro  to  operate  with 
impunity  was  replaced  by  the  doctrine  of 
duty  to  state.  Not  so  many  lawyers,  or 
whatever  else  students  wanted  to  be,  but 
graduates  with  skills  required  by  the  govern- 
ment were  henceforth  to  be  produced  there. 

Reform  turned  out  to  be  a  favorite  word 
to  Justify  the  strong  arm  of  the  government. 
The  agrarian  reform  had  been  advertised  as 
a  pe.rceUng  out  of  large  estates  to  the  peas- 
ants, but  it  became  really  a  method  of  or- 
ganizing cooperative  farms  run  by  govern- 
ment-appointed managers,  a  program  of 
controlling  prices  and  produce,  which  before 
long  required  the  exertion  of  government 
control  over  distributors  and  large  manu- 
facturers, their  policies,  and,  finally, 
personnel. 

Tna  urban  reform  was  simply  the  seizure 
of  developed  real  estate.  All  tenants  were 
declared  to  be  mortgaged  owners  and  for 
periods  of  15  to  30  years  they  had  henceforth 
to  pay  their  rents  to  the  government,  plus 
additional  funds  to  provide  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  houses. 

All  city  dwellers  had  to  register.  They 
were  forbidden  to  move  or  to  exchange  resi- 
dences without  government  permission. 
Anyone  seen  moving,  so  much  as  a  chair  or 
television  set  through  the  streets  was  nor- 
mally arrested  on  suspicion  of  violating  the 
reform  law. 

Soon  there  appeared  concierges  and  Jani- 
tors In  the  government  service  to  report  on 


the  psychological  i\a  well  as  physical  condi- 
tions of  tenants.  Recently  the  half-dozen 
surveillance  agencies  In  every  community 
were  merged  into  defense  committees — the 
groups  that  so  effectively  and  massively 
fingered  every  su.spect  when  the  Invasion 
danger  struck. 

By  then  an  unusual  purchase  of.  say,  six 
cakes  of  soap,  or  the  possession  of  a  some- 
what unusual  amount  of  money,  was  enough 
to  enroll  a  citizen  on  the  lists  of  suspected 
coimterrevolutlonrrles. 

Not  Just  war  criminals,  but  counterrevolu- 
tionaries were  being  executed  by  the  dozen 
and  rotting  in  Jails  under  conditions  never 
subjected  to  inspection,  but  reliably  de- 
scribed as  properly  in  the  tradition  of  Batista. 

Only  now  there  was  an  ideological  lord  over 
the  totalitarian  structure.  Without  even  the 
dignity  of  law  or  a  "reform"  program  the 
Cuban  press  and  broadcasting  stations  were 
seized  and  enlisted  in  government  service. 
They  went  under  control  of  a  central  prop- 
aganda directorate  as  did  the  new  govern- 
ment news  agency  Prensa  Latina. 

No  subject  was  tco  insignificant  to  be  writ- 
ten about  without  government  direction. 
Sports  writers  were  even  prompted  to  begin 
to  tout  the  healthy  European  sport  of  soccer 
over  the  un-Olymplc  baseball. 

Without  reservation  or  shame,  these  media 
now  extolled  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China  and  the  Communist  nations  that  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  movement's  paper  revolution 
had  once  condemned  as  no  better  than  West- 
em  imperialists.  Nothing  but  progovern- 
ment  expressions  of  universal  support  and 
popularity  appeared  in  the  press  and  on  the 
radio,  except  for  vicious  assaults  on  real  and 
supposed  enemies.  A  Cuban  with  no  alter- 
nate source  of  information — and  very  quickly 
there  was  none — could  only  believe  that 
everything  was  going  the  regime's  way  and 
that  his  private  reservations  were  only  un- 
healthy aberrations. 

In  any  case,  he  did  not  dare  withhold  his 
signature  from  the  petitions  and  declarations 
thrust  under  his  nose  at  work  and  In  his 
home.  Not  to  be  with  them  was  to  be  against 
them  and  the  systematic  prosecution  and  per- 
secution of  counterrevolutionaries  was  abixn- 
dantly  evident. 

Generally  though,  even  such  acqtilescence 
was  not  enough  to  keep  a  Job  or  prevent  de- 
nunciation by  some  Jealovis  informer  First 
there  were  the  rallle.^  to  attend  and  at  which 
to  cheer.  Then  tho  organizations  to  Join: 
the  young  rebels,  or  the  women's  organiza- 
tion, or  the  revolutionary  student's  council, 
or  the  labor  uiilon,  now  wholly  a  political 
organization.  Finally  It  became  necessary 
to  bear  arms  in  the  mlUtla  under  penalty  of 
ostracism,  sudden  imemployment  and  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty. 

All  the  while  the  reforms  continued — 
the  banking  reform  that  centralized  all 
control  and  forced  everyone  to  explain  his 
holdings  and  the  education  reform  that. 
In  the  words  of  the  education  minister, 
meant  that  even  in  arithmetic  class  teach- 
ers had  to  preach  loyalty  to  Fidel. 

In  this  atmosphere  no  one  even  bothered 
to  complain  much  that  the  malls  and  tele- 
phones were  not  Instnunents  of  private  com- 
munication. Until  the  first  of  this  year 
some  Cubans  were  still  being  allowed  to 
surrender  their  property  and  to  flee  the 
country;  the  government  thus  enriched 
itself  and  rid  Itself  too  of  potentially  strong 
opponents. 

But  in  the  last  months  of  the  emigration 
technicians  and  others  needed  In  the  econ- 
omy were  not  allowed  even  this  bitter  choice 
of  exile. 

Through  It  all,  the  spirits  of  the  Cuban 
people  were  remark.ible.  They  know  fear,  of 
course,  and  danger,  but  they  babbled  on 
with    those    whom    they    could    trust    over 


Coca-Colas  and  cafecitoe,  utterly  confident 
either  that  all  this  was  necessary  to  get  new 
schools  and  hospitals  built  or,  more  often, 
in  the  conviction  that  Cubans  could  "take" 
anything  as  long  as  it  clearly  was  not  com- 
munism, and  In  the  confidence  that  when 
enough  had  decided  It  to  be  communism 
they  would  find  deliverance  as  before. 

The  May  Day  celebrations  that  will  be 
staged  throughout  Cuba  tomorrow  to  cele- 
brate the  continuing  triumph  of  what  Fidel 
Castro  now  describes  as  his  socialist  revolu- 
tion will  compare  with  those  that  his  spon- 
sors in  the  socialist  countries  will  arrange. 
Thousands  of  the  Cubans  who  watched  the 
construction  of  their  new  police  state,  con- 
fident of  their  ultimate  ability  to  beat  off  a 
new  totalitarianism  of  the  left,  will  prob- 
ably spend  the  fiesta  time  In  Jail  The  many 
non-Cubans  who  misjudged  the  strength 
that  Fidel  Castro  derives  from  his  totali- 
tarian structure  cannot  claim  as  democrats 
to  know  enough  about  the  system  that  chal- 
lenges them  around  the  world. 


Castro  BrrRAYED  Oca  Countut 
(From  the  lips  of  Cuban  exiles  now  living 
in  the  United  States  comes  this  grim  story 
of  the  way  the  Conununlsts  shattered  the 
lives  and  hopes  of  people  who  once  believed 
that  the  rcTolutlon  would  bring  democracy 
to  Cuba.) 

(Condensed  from  Latin  American  Report  by 
Joseph  P.  Blank) 

In  the  2  years  before  the  US.  Embassy 
In  Cuba  closed  Its  doors  last  January,  more 
than  40,000  Cubans  had  fled  to  the  United 
States.  Well  over  30,000  others  had  regis- 
tered with  the  Embassy  their  desire  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  Thousands  more  had 
tried  to  fulfill  VS.  immlgraUon  requirements 
but  could   not. 

To  obtain  visas,  Cubans  waited  in  lines 
of  400  to  1,000  which  began  forming  at  S 
ajn.  each  morning  outside  the  Embassy. 
They  made  pleas  to  Embassy  staff  mem- 
bers in  restaurants,  movie  houses,  and  buses. 
Applicants  who  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments often  wept.  Sometimes  they  got 
down  on  their  knees. 

Who  au-e  these  people  so  eager  to  leave 
their  native  land?  They  come  from  every 
level  of  the  country's  life:  soldiers  who 
fought  with  Castro,  labor  leaders,  factory 
workers,  students,  teachers,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, engineers.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
solidly  behind  Castro  when  he  took  power. 
None  of  them  were  hounded  out  of  Cuba. 
They  left  voluntarily,  abandoning  everything 
they  owned  and  everything  they  had  known. 
Most  of  those  who  made  it  to  the  United 
States  took  with  them  only  their  clothes 
and  the  $5  permitted  them  by  their  govern- 
ment. They  left,  knowing  that  their  exist- 
ence as  refugees  would  be  bleak  and  pre- 
carious. 

Why  did  they  leave?  In  Miami  and  other 
Florida  communities,  where  practically  all 
of  them  went,  they  have  revealed  their 
experiences. 

Pedro  Oliver  Labra.  a  professor  of  physics, 
was  asked  in  early  1960  to  become  rector  of 
the  Central  University  of  Las  VlUas.  "I  un- 
derstood that  the  post  wotUd  be  nonpollt- 
ical,"  he  says,  "but  I  was  wrong.  Everything 
was  politics.  The  regime  sent  speakers  to 
the  university,  politicians,  to  speak  about 
ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  the  United  States.  I  was  on  the 
reception  committee  for  these  men  nobody 
tells  you.  but  you  know  what  you  have  to 
do  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

"Then  came  the  case  of  Porfirlo  Ramirez, 
president  of  our  student  body.  Ramirez 
criticized  the  government's  policies,  then 
fled  to  the  hills  to  flght.  The  mUitla  caught 
him  and  he  was  put  on  trial  at  2  pjn.  last 


October  12.  I  telephoned  Habana  and 
pleaded  for  the  young  man.  I  was  assured 
that  he  would  not  be  shot.  The  court  closed 
at  6  that  evening.  At  8  it  announced  Its  de- 
cision from  behind  locked  doors.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  Ramirez  was  executed. 

"Now  I  realized  I  waa  in  politics.  I  was 
against  the  regime,  agnlnst  lu  executions, 
lu  controls.  Its  ever-pre;«nt  militia.  I  could 
not  breathe  freely.     I  had  to  get  out. 

"If  I  had  a  choice  again,  I  would  still 
leave.  It's  almost  Impossible  to  explain  this, 
because  words  cannot  do  JusUce  to  the  feel- 
ing that  would  make  a  n.an  deliberately  leave 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country." 

For  many  Cubans  the  dream  of  a  wonder- 
ful democratic  government  for  their  country 
ended  as  soon  as  Castro  achieved  power.  In 
a  rundown  house  near  the  Miami  railroad 
tracks,  Peplta  Rlera  say?,  'Oh.  how  we  were 
taken  in."  Miss  Rlera  had  been  active  in 
the  anti-Batista  underground.  The  author 
of  11  novels  and  a  writer  for  Cuban  radio 
and  television,  she  was  during  the  revolu- 
tion one  of  five  women  with  MaJ  Hubert 
Matos'  column  In  the  Sierra  ilaestra. 

"In  the  hills,  Castro  told  us  he  was  anti- 
Communist,"  she  says.  "He  promised  social 
Justice  for  everyone,  and  everybody  helped 
him.  Then,  alter  he  came  to  power  in 
January  1959,  we  saw  tliat  his  promise  was 
a  lie.  Castro  began  to  confiscate  factories, 
stores,  residential  properties.  He  took  from 
those  who  owned  property  simply  because 
they  owned  It,  not  bees  use  they  had  mis- 
treated people  or  were  crooked. 

'For  me.  the  end  cam.?  when  Castro  sent 
two  men  to  a  phonograph-record  factory 
owned  by  a  relative  of  mine  and  ordered 
the  production  of  two  records  within  24 
hours.  The  records  were  Communist  songs 
from  Eastern  Europe.  I  took  the  records 
to  Castro.  He  said.  yes.  he  had  ordered  them. 
He  said  the  people  were  politically  sterile, 
and  he  wanted  to  get  started  with  their  in- 
doctrination I  knew  then  I  had  to  fight 
this  regime  that  I  had  given  everything  of 
myself  to  help" 

"I  was  one  of  Castro's  lieutenants  in  the 
mountains."  says  29 -year -old  Manuel  F. 
Artime.  "I  can  still  remember  him  talking 
about  democracy,  about  Ms  love  for  people. 
He  told  us  that  his  heart  was  with  freedom. 

"After  the  victory  Castro  appointed  me 
chief  of  agricultural  reform  for  a  large  part 
of  Orlente  Province.  Soon  I  found  that  It 
waa  not  enough  to  work  the  land  for  the 
betterment  of  Cuba.  We  were  expected  to 
work  the  people  toward  an  orientation  with 
Russia  and  China.  I  opposed  this.  At  meet- 
ings I  called  the  Communists  In  government 
antirevolutlonary.  For  ttils  I  was  called  a 
traitor. 

"Then,  In  October  1959,  I  was  called  to 
Havana  for  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  for 
Agrarian  Reform.  The  main  topic  waa  the 
complete  nationalization  of  all  property.  I 
felt  like  a  man  in  another  country.  In  a 
few  weeks  two  military  officers  were  assigned 
to  help  me — actually  to  watch  me.  Finally, 
an  old  friend  of  mine  in  the  government 
warned  me,  Tou're  headed  for  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble. You  cannot  be  against  communism  if 
you  want  to  stay  with  the  government.'  I 
got  out." 

Dr.  Rufo  Lopez-Fresquet,  a  university 
professor,  was  one  of  Cuba's  outstanding 
economists.  Appointed  by  Castro,  he  was 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  from  January  1959 
until  his  resignation  on  March  17,  1960. 
During  that  time  his  feelings  about  the 
Castro  regime  swung  from  enthusiasm  to 
dcpjalr. 

"Castro  turned  away  from  the  democracy 
he  had  promised,"  he  says.  "Newspspers 
were  not  permitted  to  publish  freely.  People 
were  not  allowed  to  meet  or  congregate. 
Men  and  women  were  taken  to  prison  wlth- 
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out  due  process  of  law.  I  became  concerned 
over  the  growing  power  of  Communists  In 
government;  but  Castro  told  me,  'Dont 
worry.  I  want  to  see  who  they  are;  I  want 
them  to  stick  out  their  necks.  Then  I'll  get 
rid  of  them.' 

"I  believed  him.  I  believed  that  the  sup- 
pression of  liberties  was  a  phase.  Too  late 
I  saw  the  truth:  that  under  Castro  the 
Communists  were  in  for  good,  that  the  to- 
talitarian state  was  the  ultimate  goal.  By 
the  time  we  In  the  government  realized  tills 
we  were  powerless  to  do  anything  about  It.  I 
resigned  on  the  ground  of  Ul  health,  slipp>ed 
aboard  a  ship  and  hid  In  the  lavatory  with  a 
.45  pointed  at  the  door  until  we  reached 
Florida." 

Except  for  the  hard  core  of  extremists  on 
tlie  right  and  left,  few  Cubans  expected  the 
Castro  regime  to  follow  Its  current  course. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  95  out  of  100 
Cubans  supported  Castro  when  he  marched 
in  triumph  Into  Havana.  Today,  the  rollcall 
of  bitterness  and  disillusionment  attracts 
a  reply  from  every  sector  of  Cuban  life. 

A  labor  leader.  Mario  Pontela  Alfonso,  told 
me:  "I  was  elected  general  secretary  of  the 
agricultural  workers  in  February  1959. 
Within  6  months  I  saw  that  I  was  expected 
to  knuckle  under  as  the  Communists  took 
over.  I  fought  back.  Finally,  a  Communist 
delegation  ousted  me  from  the  union  by 
arranging  a  closed  meeting  of  24  delegates 
who  Bided  with  them.  This  was  24  out  of 
a  total  of  380  union  delegates.  The  gov- 
ernment papers  announced  that  I  had  been 
removed  ^y  a  vote  of  all  union  delegates." 

A  S7-year-old  retired  worker:  "I  worked 
all  my  life,  saved  my  money,  and  built  two 
little  houses  so  that  I  could  have  an  Income 
when  I  was  too  old  to  work.  I  rented  one 
for  $22  a  month  and  the  other  for  $18.  My 
wife  and  I  lived  in  a  little  apartment  that 
cost  us  tl2  a  month.  In  the  urban  reform 
program  my  two  houses  were  taken  away 
from  me." 

A  newspaper  editor,  Jorge  Zayas.  of  El 
Avance:  "I  helped  the  revolution  by  forging 
documents  and  hiding  arms  in  our  plant. 
We  were  the  only  Havana  newspaper  to  send 
a  correspondent  to  the  hills  with  Castro. 
After  he  came  Into  power.  I  criticized  the 
regimes  mistakes  and  corrected  misstate- 
ments In  Castro's  speeches.  The  govern- 
ment called  me  a  traitor.  The  militia 
marched  in  and  took  over  my  paper." 

An'attorney,  Santiago  Fernandez-Pichs:  "I 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Cuban  Bar  Association.  At  the  trial 
of  the  Batista  pilots  In  early  1959  the  revo- 
lutionary court  acquitted  them  for  lack  of 
evidence.  Castro  ordered  them  retried,  al- 
though the  Cuban  Constitution  says  that  a 
person  cannot  be  tried  twice  for  the  same 
offense.  (The  pilots  were  declared  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  2  to  30  years  of  hard  labor  ] 
People  were  accused,  tried,  and  convicted 
on  the  basis  of  emotions.  The  criminal  code, 
which  gives  the  accused  the  protection  of 
the  law,  was  Ignored.  Law  became  mean- 
ingless." 

A  professor  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Havana:  "The  underground  at  the  uni- 
versity hospital  provided  Castro  with  money 
and  guns.  We  propagandized  his  cause.  But 
Castro's  victory  was  no  victory  for  us.  The 
regime  reopened  the  university  as  a  kind  of 
government  educational  agency.  I  did  not 
agree  wltii  this  concept  and  resigned. 

"That  labeled  me  a  'counterrevolutionary.' 
I  found  myself  being  followed.  So  I  came 
to  the  United  States.  I've  l>een  a  doctor  for 
31  years,  and  now  I  work  as  a  scrub  nurse  In 
an  operating  room.  But  I  am  grateful  to  be 
still  a  part  of  medicine."  (The  hospital's 
director  of  personnel  told  me  that  this  phy- 
sician had  an  international  reputation  in 
his  specialty.) 


Yet  this  doctor  is  among  the  more  for- 
tunate of  his  refugee  colleagues.  About  360 
Cuban  physicians  are  now  in  the  Miami 
area.  State  laws  and  the  rigid  requirements 
for  obtaining  a  license  prevent  them  from 
practicing  medicine.  Some  20  of  them  are 
employed  by  hospitals  as  operating-room  or 
laboratory  technicians.  Others  are  working 
as  store  clerks,  factory  hands,  parking  at- 
tendants, waiters.  The  great  majority  are 
unable  to  find  work  of  any  kind.  Through 
the  University  of  Miami,  authorities  are  pre- 
paring qualifying  examinations  for  Cuban 
doctors  to  enable  them  to  serve  as  residents 
in  hospitals. 

The  shortage  of  jobs  in  south  Florida  is 
the  most  Immediate  and  serious  problem 
faced  by  the  Cuban  refugees.  The  moment 
they  land  in  the  United  States  they  begin 
looking  for  work.  They  are  proud:  proud 
enough  to  be  humiliated  by  charity,  proud 
enough  to  take  any  kind  of  work.  While 
Job  hunting  they  depend  on  friends,  relatives 
and  colleagues  who  preceded  them  to  Florida 
One  man  earning  $50  a  week  can  provide 
low-cost  food  for  15  people.  Attorney  San- 
tiago Pernandez-Plchs  is  an  usher  in  a  movie 
theater.  Other  attorneys  are  cleaning  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  restaurant  kitchens. 
Teachers,  engineers  and  businessmen  are 
working  as  roomservlce  waiters  in  Miami 
Beach  hotels. 

Church  and  welfare  agencies,  as  well  as 
some  business  corporations,  have  helped  the 
refugees  with  money,  food  and  clothing. 
Last  December,  President  Eisenhower  allo- 
cated II  million  to  refugee  assistance.  Much 
of  that  money  was  spent  In  relocating  men 
and  women  In  areas  where  Jobs  are  available. 
Soon  after  taking  ofBce,  President  Kennedy 
ordered  a  $4  million  program  of  Federal 
assistance. 

While  the  refugees  are  grateful  for  any 
kindness  shown  them,  their  basic  need  is  one 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled  In  the  United  States. 
What  they  want  Is  to  go  back  to  Cuba.  They 
want  to  regain  what  was  taken  from  them: 
savings,  careers,  personal  liberty — and  their 
hopes  and  dreams  for  a  new.  democratic 
Cuba. 

They're  convinced  that  return  Is  Inevitable. 
Many  are  trying  to  htirry  the  day  by  supply- 
ing arms  and  explosives  to  the  underground 
in  Cuba,  by  encouraging  internal  opposition 
with  radio  broadcasts  and  air-dropped 
leaflets.  Others  are  training  themselves  into 
military  cadres. 

"The  dictatorship  will  be  overthrown." 
Lopez-Fresquet  asserts.  "We  will  return 
home.  No  amount  of  guns  or  soldiers  or 
prison  cells  can  stifle  the  Cubans'  love  of 
liberty." 


THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 
MAINE 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  April  28,  1961,  the  Maine 
State  Society  had  the  rare  opportunity 
to  hear  one  of  our  great  jurists  deliver  a 
lyric  tribute  to  the  natural  resources  of 
Maine.  At  the  annual  Maine  State  So- 
ciety lobster  dinner  at  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  restaurant,  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  expressed  his 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  sound 
utilization  of  our  natural  treasur^.s. 
What  he  had  to  say  should  be  of  intertit 
to  conservationists  and  to  all  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
primitive  beauty  of  the  wilderness. 

In  tribute  to  Justice  Douglas  and  to 
former  Gov.  Percival  P.  Baxter  of 
Maine,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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Justice  Douglas'  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AooRBBs    BY    Hon.    William    O.    Douglas 

The  people  of  Maine  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  American  character.  I  start 
with  Capt  Jeremiah  O'Brien  who  sailed  out 
of  Machlas  against  the  British  and  dealt 
blows  for  American  liberty  In  the  same 
tradition  as  Lexington  and  Concord. 

I  Include  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Edmund 
S  MvsKiE,  and  the  others  of  distinction  who 
have  represented  Maine  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  also  Include  the  Innumerable 
guides  with  whom  I  have  spent  days  and 
weeks  on  end  both  In  the  Maine  woods  and 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  that  water 
wonderland  Prom  them  I  received  during 
the  last  40  years  a  liberal  education  in  the 
beauties  and  lore  of  the  wilderness  of  the 
northland:  and  I  learned  from  their  lips 
many  lesaons  In  survival. 

The  lakes,  the  streams,  the  mountains  of 
Maine  are  bright  with  memories — memories 
of  the  first  blush  of  spring,  fragments  of  the 
song  of  birds,  glimpses  of  wild  flowers  in 
birch  and  spruce  forests,  the  call  of  loons 
across  deep  blue  waters,  the  song  of  whlp- 
poorwllls  at  dawn,  moose  feeding  in  bogans. 

Maine  has  a  treasure  in  Baxter  State 
Park.  It  is  a  true  wilderness  without  roads 
and  with  a  guarantee  against  the  Invasion 
of  civilization.  It  Is  a  small  domain,  hardly 
20  miles  long  But  it  has  a  charm  of  soli- 
tude that  few  places  In  America  enjoy.  Our 
people  who  live  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
often  Imagine  the  Par  West  as  a  wilderness. 

But  our  western  wilderness  has  been  so 
heavily  Invaded  that  it  is  now  dlfflcult  to 
get  10  miles  from  a  road.  To  one  accus- 
tomed to  Jeep-filled  dirt  roads  of  ovir  western 
country,  Baxter  Park  is  a  bit  of  heaven.  It 
waa  once  cruelly  mutilated  by  loggers.  But 
the  Maine  woods  have  a  great  regenerative 
force,  thanks  to  rainfall  and  climate,  that 
in  a  century  will  reproduce  the  majestic 
white  pine  our  forefathers  knew. 

I  wish  there  were  more  Percival  Baxters 
who  look  ahead  a  century  and  plan  today 
for  the  recreational  needs  of  a  people  whose 
number   will  shortly  double 

I  wish  there  were  Percival  Baxters  to  make 
a  sanctuary  of  the  AUagash.  We  ran  It  In 
canoes  last  fall,  starting  at  Telos  Lake.  It's 
a  wilderness  waterway  that  should  be  pre- 
served in  Its  natural  beauty  without  roads, 
without  hotels,  without  any  other  mark  of 
civilization. 

I  am  worried  about  the  Allagash.  One 
who  stops  paddling  and  listens  can  hear 
the  bulldozers  moving  In  at  many  places. 
Some  of  these  bulldozers  are  leveling  tim- 
ber for  lumber  companies.  Some  are  build- 
ing roads.  Each  Is  making  a  permanent 
scar.  In  the  old  days  the  loggers  came  In. 
btillt  their  tote  roads,  snaked  the  logs  out. 
and  ran  them  down  the  lakes  and  the  river. 
When  they  had  finished  and  left,  nature 
reclaimed  the  tote  roads  and  the  campsites. 
But  roads  built  in  this  machine  age  are  soon 
choked  with  cars.  The  invasion  of  the  bull- 
dozer is  permanent. 

Very  few  years  are  left  to  salvage  the 
waterway  that  comprises  the  AUagash.  It 
needs  a  corridor  on  each  side  that  Is  broad 
enough  to  protect  the  watershed  and  to 
immunize  It  from  civilization.  Like  the 
Baxter  State  Park  It  leeds  protection  against 
civilization. 

We  are  prone  to  think  that  the  solution 
of  every  problem  is  to  be  found  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Certain  It  is  that  some  of  our 
national  parks  are  models  for  those  who 
want  to  make  sanctuaries  of  wilderness 
areas.  Yet  Baxter  State  Park,  small  though 
it  may  seem,  has  a  charm  that  is  unique. 
What  the   State  of  Maine  ha«  done   there, 


it  could  do  In  the  case  of  the  AUagash.  If 
it  does  not  ac  quickly,  the  case  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  will  become  complete.  The 
host  of  Americans  who  love  wilderness  water- 
ways will  never.  I  believe,  allow  the  wilder- 
ness waterway  of  the  AUagash  to  be  ruined 
by  civilization  The  AUagash  is  one  of 
America's  wonders — a  choice  creation  that 
will  be  even  more  precious  to  our  great- 
great-grandchildren  than  It  has  been  to  us. 


FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND    STATE 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  by  the  Justice  Department  in  at- 
tempting to  force  the  State  of  'Virginia 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  to  spend 
local  and  State  tax  money  contrary  to 
the  will  of  their  citizens  is  constitution- 
ally incomprehensible  and  indefensible. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unit«-d  States  which  requires 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
operate  public  schools  or  which  author- 
izes the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  any  degree  of 
supervision  ov  control  over  the  manner 
in  which  pulilic  education  is  or  is  not 
provided  on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  effect  of  the  suit  which  has  been 
filed  against  the  State  of  Virginia  is  to 
dictate  to  the  general  assembly  of  that 
sovereign  State  how  it  can  and  cannot 
spend  public  funds  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. If  successful,  it  would  establish 
a  precedent  for  Federal  control  over  any 
facet  of  lifn  in  which  the  executive 
branch  for  any  reason  might  choose  to 
intervene.  It  would  remove  the  last 
vestige  of  State  and  local  control  over 
the  expendituie  of  State  and  local  tax 
money  and  with  it  the  last  shreds  of  the 
constitutionjJli'  reserved  right  of  the 
American  pt^ople  to  govern  themselves 
in  all  areas  not  specifically  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Crovernment. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this  an  ac- 
tion unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our 
country  bat,  worse,  it  is  a  deliberate  slap 
in  the  face  of  Congress  which  on  two 
separate  occasions  has  refused  to  grant 
to  the  Justice  Department  the  power 
of  intervention  in  school  cases. 

Mr.  President,  surely  the  inconsistency 
of  an  executive  branch,  which  on  one 
hand  is  seeking  enactment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education  on  the 
assurance  tliat  it  will  be  free  of  Federal 
controls  while  on  the  other  hand  is  ask- 
ing the  Federal  courts  to  issue  orders 
controlling  ihe  expenditure  of  State  and 
local  funds  for  the  same  purpose,  is  not 
lost  upon  the  American  people. 

The  respected  columnist,  David  Law- 
rence, dealt  with  this  and  other  disturb- 
ing aspects  of  the  Justice  Department 
action  In  his  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
28.  1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  it  be  printed 
herewith  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  laeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Funds  and  State  Schools — U.S.  De- 
mand IN  Virginia  Case  Feared  as  Blow  to 
Education  Aid  Plan 

By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Kennedy  may  have  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  movement  to  obtain  money  from 


the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize  public 
schools  He  has  Just  demanded  that  the 
legislature  of  a  sovereign  State — Virginia — 
be  compelled  to  take  punitive  action  against 
a  single  county  for  falling  to  open  its  schools 
or  else  abandon  the  whole  public  school  sys- 
tem throughout  the  State.  In  view  of  this 
development,  will  Congress  now  take  a 
chance  and  appropriate  money  that  gives  a 
bureau  in  Washington  potential  power  over 
the  operation  of  the  public  schools  through- 
out the  United  States? 

To  tell  a  State  how  It  must  appropriate  Its 
funds,  how  it  shall  set  up  Its  own  system 
of  education,  and  what  8te{>s  it  must  take 
to  satisfy  the  Federal  Government's  de- 
mands Is  unprecedented  In  American  his- 
tory. Yet  this,  in  effect,  is  the  authority 
sought  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
the  approval  of  tlie  President.  In  applying 
to  a  Federal  court  for  an  order  against  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  step  is  far  reaching  It  could  mean 
that  in  the  future  the  Federal  Government 
could  even  tell  a  State  it  must  have  a  uni- 
form system  of  government  applying  to  every 
county  or  city.  It  so  happens  that  Uie 
State  of  Virginia  permit*  Its  counties  and 
independent  cities  to  adopt,  as  they  choose, 
various  forms  of  executive  management  or 
control  by  boards  of  supervisors  elected  by 
the  people.  But.  under  the  theory  Just  ap- 
plied by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  the  counties  and  municipalities 
would  not  be  permitted  to  have  their  own 
forms  of  local  government,  but  would  have 
to  adopt  a  system  uniform  throughout  the 
State.  If  any  county  or  city  deviated.  It 
would  be  In  danger  of  being  compelled  to 
accept  an  order  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  Washington  served  upon  the  State 
through  the  courts. 

This  doctrine  is,  of  course,  based  upon  the 
concept  of  the  14th  amendment  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pro- 
claimed in  its  desegregation  decisions  In 
1954.  The  point  was  made  then  that  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws  "  means  equal  appli- 
catioQ  of  State  laws  to  children  attending 
public  schools.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
14th  amendment  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
Constitution  which  says  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  tell  a  State  it  cannot  provide 
funds  to  keep  its  public  schools  open  In  97 
counties  and  33  independent  cities  l>ecause  a 
single  county  happens  to  close  such  schools 
This  is  an  obvious  form  of  punitive  action 
that  can  readily  be  repeated  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  directing  any  State  which  accepts 
Federal  funds  to  operate  all  its  schools  ac- 
cording to  standards  laid  down  by  a  Fed- 
eral bureau. 

For  months  now,  the  lobbyists  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  the  politicians 
who  hope  to  get  votes  through  promised  in- 
creases in  teachers'  salaries  have  been  deny- 
ing that  any  form  of  Federal  control  of 
education  would  be  involved  In  current  pro- 
posals for  financial  aid  to  State  schools 
But  now  It  turns  out  that,  without  any 
specific  right  granted  through  existing  law. 
an  Executive  order  could  be  issued — or  a 
court  decree  sought  by  direct  intervention 
of  the  Federal  Government — telling  a  State 
how  to  run  Its  educational  system. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  demanding  not 
only  that  a  State  reopen  public  schools  in 
a  particular  county  but  that  it  shall  stop 
State  and  county  tuition  grants  for  the  use 
of  parents  who  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  and  cease  to  pay  from  State 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
public  schools  anywhere  in  Virginia  as  long 
as  the  public  schools  in  one  county  are 
closed. 

This  can  only  mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  feels  It  can  Interfere  In  any 
tuition  grants,  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 
other  forms  of  aid  if  It  doesn't  like  the  way 
the  States  operate  such  educational  pro- 
grams.    It  is  certainly  something  novel  tor 


the  Federal  Government  to  tell  State  legis- 
latures  how   to  spend    their   money. 

It  win  be  contended  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  as  yet  ruled  on  the  new  de- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Jvistlce  for  dic- 
tatorial powers  over  education  In  the  States. 
But  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
lawyers  at  the  Departmc'nt  have  blazed  a  new 
trail  and  probably  have  found  new  devices 
satisfactory  to  them  whereby  the  end  will 
Justify   the  means. 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  tell  the 
State  of  Virginia  that  It  cannot  provide 
funds  for  its  public  schools  unless  It  makes 
every  county  and  city  conform  to  a  pattern 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government,  then 
constitutional  government,  as  It  has  been 
known  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
win  Indeed  have  vanished.  Government  by 
Executive  order  or  court  decree  will  have 
supplanted  acts  of  Congrer-s  and  the  laws 
of  50  State  legislatures. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  aware  that  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  a  very  difficult  task  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  Uie  critical  condition 
In  Laos.  Our  objective — to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover  in  that  country 
while  at  the  same  time  avoiding,  if  pos- 
sible, military  operations — will  not  be 
easily  accomplished. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  we  face 
renders  it  inadvisable  at  this  time  to 
dwell  upon  postmortems  relating  to  pre- 
vious policy  errors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  our  present  difficulties.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  there  are  lessons 
for  the  future  to  be  learned,  and  I  think 
we  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  to 
develop  guldcposts  v.-hlch  may  serve  to 
prevent  unnecessary  repetitions  of  pre- 
vious mistakes. 

For  this  reason.  I  think  the  Record 
should  contain  an  article  by  Crosley  S. 
Noyes,  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  which  states 
a  strong  case  agaiixst  the  policies  we 
have  pursued  in  Laos  In  recent  years.  I 
offer  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
record  of  events  leading  up  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  prlnt:«d  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REcocNmoN  or  U.S.  Error  n*  Laos 
(By  Crofibj  S.  Noyes) 

VrxNTiANE,  Laos. — Tliere  is  a  certain  irony 
In  the  thought  that  the  United  States — 
and  Its  partners  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Tteaty  Organization — .ire  now  all  for  an  un- 
allned  and   Independent  Laos. 

If  the  same  objective  had  been  acceptable 
to  the  United  States  3  years  ago,  Laos  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  n.lght  have  been  spared 
a  great  deal  of  anguish.  What  has  hap- 
pened In  the  meantime  is  proof,  no  doubt, 
of  Communist  skulduggery.  But  It  is  also 
proof  of  the  bankrupt<ry  of  an  American  pol- 
icy aimed  at  making  Ijaos  firmly  alined  with 
the  West  and  completely  dependent  on  the 
United  States. 

In  1958  there  existed,  In  fact,  a  govern- 
ment In  Laos  dedicat<.>d  to  the  principles  of 
neutrality  and  independence.  Led  by  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  a  distant  relative  of 
King  Savang  Vathana,  the  main  objective  of 
this  government  was  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
Communist-backed  nbelllon  that  had  torn 
Laos  In  the  last  days  of  the  French  war  in 


Indochina  and  to  reintegrate  the  Pathet  Lao 
rebels  Into  the  life  of  the  country. 

It  was  also  something  of  a  family  affair 
The  leader  of  the  Pathet  Lao  was  Souvanna  s 
half-brother.  Prince  Souphanouvong,  lone- 
time  ardent  disciple  of  the  Vletmlnh's  top 
military  commander,  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  and  by 
far  the  most  forceful  personality  on  the 
Lao  landscape.  Since  1949,  Prince  Soupha- 
nouvong had  led  what  was  essentially  the 
Lao  chapter  of  the  Vletmlnh  rebellion,  di- 
recting his  guerrilla  fljihters  In  action  against 
the  occupying  French.  At  war's  end  his 
forces  had  firm  control  of  the  two  northern 
provinces  of  Phongsaly  and  Samneua,  near 
the  border  of  Vietnam. 

LAO    EXPERIMENT    STARTS 

After  the  French  Army  withdrew  from  Laos 
in  1954,  Prince  Souphanouvong  announced 
his  willingness  to  go  along  with  the  effort  of 
national  reconciliation  under  the  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Conference. 

The  experiment  started  off  hopefully 
enough.  With  a  great  show  of  fraternal 
emotion,  the  two  princes  met  and  agreed 
to  bury  their  past  differences.  The  north- 
ern provinces  were  returned  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  government  in  Vientiane. 
Some  1,500  Pathet  Lao  guerrillas  were  duly 
enrolled  under  the  command  of  the  royal 
army.  A  total  of  4,500  men  were  demo- 
bilized. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pathet  Lao  trans- 
formed Itself  Into  a  political  party  known 
as  tlie  New  Lao  Haksat.  Prince  Souphanou- 
vong entered  the  Government  as  Minister  of 
Planning.  Souvanna  Phouma  stayed  on  as 
Prime  Minister. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  United 
States  stepped  heavily  onto  the  Laotian  po- 
litical scene  and  the  experiment  In  inte- 
gration came  to  an   abrupt  end. 

The  American  presence  in  Laos  dates  from 
early  1956  when  John  Foster  Dulles  reached 
the  conclusion  that  something  drastic  had 
to  be  done  to  fiU  the  vacuum  left  by  the  de- 
parting French.  Though  the  United  States, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
had  no  official  role  to  play  in  Laos,  there 
was  no  obstacle  to  the  flood  of  money  which 
started  pouring  Into  the  country  the  same 
year. 

Little  legal  objection  either,  to  the  aiTlval 
of  American  mLUtary  equipment  for  the 
Laotian  Army,  or  the  presence  of  "civilian 
technicians"  in  large  numbers  as  instructors 
In  its  use.  By  1958,  Souvanna  Phouma's 
Western-leaning  neutral  government  was  In 
fact  entirely  dependent  on  American  sup- 
port. 

UNITED    STATES    FEARS    RED    TAKEOVER 

The  Americans,  furthermore,  were  not 
happy  about  the  way  things  were  polng. 
Tliere  was  a  general  feeling  that  Sou\anna 
Phouma,  though  obviously  no  Communist 
himself,  was  naive  and  Ineffectual  in  deal- 
ing with  his  dynamic  half  brother.  Inte- 
grating the  Pathet  Lao  into  the  country  and 
the  government  ran  the  American  argument, 
was  the  equivalent  of  Inviting  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  In  the  long  run. 

In  May  1958,  a  national  by-election  gave 
the  Pathet  Lao  13  out  of  20  contested  seats 
in  Parliament.  The  worst  fears  of  the  Amer- 
ican experts  were  confirmed  and  the  ax  fell 
swiftly.  Soon  after  the  fateful  by-election, 
American  aid  to  Laos  was  abruptly  cut  off 
on  orders  from  Wa&hlngton.  Souvanna 
Phouma's  coalition  government  promptly 
collapsed. 

For  some  time,  his  successor  had  been 
waiting  impatiently  in  the  wings.  Gen. 
Plioumi  Nosavan,  the  dour,  ambitious  oflScer 
who  dispensed  American  aid  to  the  Lac 
Army,  was  hardly  a  popular  political  figure. 
His  outstanding  qualification  was  an  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  Western  cause,  to- 
gether with  the  loudly  voiced  conviction  that 


the  Pathet  Lao  to  a  man  were  Communist 
agents.  With  the  fall  of  the  government, 
General  Phouml  emerged  as  the  leader  of  a 
rightist  group  known  as  the  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  the  Public  Interest. 

The  fighting  started  almost  Immediately. 
Prince  Souphanouvong  was  JaUed  on  charges 
of  treason  and  quickly  escaped.  The  army, 
after  trying  ineffectually  to  round  up  Pathet 
Lao  elements  in  Its  own  ranks,  found  Itself 
engaged  again  by  tough,  elusive  guerrillas. 
There  was  no  going  back,  however.  In 
April  1960,  after  a  highly  questionable  elec- 
tion, a  government  of  committee  candidates, 
with  Oen.  Phouml  Nosavan  as  Its  all-power- 
ful minister  of  defense,  was  duly  Installed 
in  Vientiane. 

L.\ST   CHANCE 

The  last  chance  to  go  back  came  Just  5 
months  later  when  an  unknown,  but  highly 
discontented,  captain  named  Kong  Le  sud- 
denly seized  Vientiane  at  the  head  of  his 
battalion  of  paratroopers.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  nocturnal  coup  met  with  virtually 
no  resistance  from  the  local  garrison.  Find- 
ing himself  master  of  the  situation — ap- 
parently somewhat  to  his  own  surprise — 
Kong  Le  declared  the  government  over- 
thrown and  Installed  Prince  Souphanna 
Jhouma.  Once  again,  a  neutralist  govern- 
ment was  installed  and  Prince  Boupha- 
nouvong  appeared  In  Vientiane  to  talk 
things  over. 

Once  again,  however.  American  policy- 
makers moved  decisively  into  the  picture. 
Although  the  new  government  was  appar- 
ently supported  by  the  people,  recognized  by 
the  United  Siates,  and  warmly  endorsed  by 
the  British  and  French,  the  whole  American 
apparatus  in  Laos  was  soon  gecu-ed  to  tli* 
task  of  bringing  it  down.  The  effort  wijt  buc- 
cessful.  'When  the  troops  of  General 
Phouml  reentered  Vientiane  on  December  15 
after  an  artillery  bombardment  that  caused 
200  civilian  deaths,  the  American  ambas- 
sador held  a  victory  celebration  at  the  Setha 
Palace  Hotel. 

The  victory,  however,  was  short  lived. 
Thotigh  Kong  Le  had  been  routed  and  Sou- 
vp.nna  Phouma  had  flown  off  to  exile  In 
neighboring  Cambodia,  two  Important  new 
factors  had  entered  the  pictiixe. 

The  first  was  that  Kong  Le.  In  leaving,  had 
taken  with  him  400  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  royal  army.  From  Vientiane,  the  bat- 
talion cut  directly  northeast  to  the  strategic 
Plalne  des  Jarres.  routed  some  1.300  troops 
which  General  Phouml  had  stationed  there 
made  contact  with  the  Pathet  Lao  and  dug 
In. 

THE    Et7SSIANS    MOVE    IN 

The  second  factor  was  that  the  Russlar-E 
decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  take  a  hand 
In  the  game.  During  his  second  brief  Inter- 
lude of  authority,  Souvanna  Phouma,  act- 
ing In  accordance  with  his  Ideas  of  neutral- 
ism, had  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  downfall,  faced  with  a  shortage  of  gaso- 
line, he  had  appealed  to  the  Russians  for 
help. 

It  came  quickly  by  airlift  from  Hanoi.  Af- 
ter Souvanna  Phouma  was  overthrown,  the 
Russians,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  new 
government  of  Premier  Boun  Cum,  kept 
right  on  coming.  Only  now  the  Illyushins 
carried  mortars,  85-mllllmeter  cannon  and 
Russian  experts  from  Hanoi  to  the  Plalne 
des  Jarres.  The  Pathet  Lao  with  new 
strength  and  reinforced  by  Vletmlnh  volun- 
teers, moved  to  the  offensive,  cutting  the 
vital  road  junction  at  Phou  Khoun  and  ad- 
vancing to  within  15  miles  of  the  royal  capi- 
tal of  Luang  Prabang. 

Against  this  background,  the  choices  that 
have  faced  the  new  administration  have  been 
grim.     A  decision  to  Intervene  mlUtarlly  If 
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a  negotiated  settlement  was  not  forthcom- 
ingf  would  be  a  desperate  alternative  to  total 
military  defeat.  The  decision  to  seek  a  polit- 
ical solution  based  on  a  neutral  and  Inde- 
pendent Laos  amounts  to  belated  recognition 
that  the  course  of  American  policy  In  Laos 
over  the  last  5  years  has  been  consistently 
and  obstinately  wrong. 

It  Is  Idle,  f)erhaps.  to  speculate  what  might 
have  happened  If  the  United  States,  instead 
of  deliberately  scuttling  Souvanna  Phouma 
in  1958  and  again  last  year  had  offered  him 
support  In  his  effort  to  create  a  neutral  state 
in  Laos.  What  is  quite  clear  is  that  what 
might  have  been  po.ssible  then  is  no  longer 
poeslble  now.  In  Bangkok  and  even  in  Vien- 
tiane one  still  can  hear  plenty  of  optimistic 
talk  of  a  political  settlement  that  would  ex- 
clude the  Pathet  Lao  from  any  positions  of 
real  power.  But  in  the  light  of  the  realities 
as  they  appear  in  Laos  today  the  happy  end- 
ing to  the  sad  story  is  hardly  believable. 


I 


NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  SUSPENSION 
OP  NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  from 
the  beginning,  I  have  had  an  intense 
interest  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  look- 
ing to  an  agreement  among  ourselves. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests.  I  am 
sure  that  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  following  closely  the  present  effort 
to  reach  an  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  subject. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion does  not  appear  at  pre.sent  to  offer 
any  special  ground  for  hope  that  an 
agreement  can  be  reached.  Such  an 
agreement  will,  of  course,  remain  impos- 
sible so  long  as  the  Russians  insist  on 
the  right  to  veto  inspection  procedures. 
There  can  be  no  question  or  wavering 
on  this  central  issue:  A  test  ban  agree- 
ment must  include  provisions  which  af- 
ford reasonable  certainty  to  all  parties 
against  clandestine  violations.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  to  retreat  from  this  neces- 
sary condition  of  any  meaningful  agree- 
ment. 

If,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  should 
alter  its  position,  thus  0E>ening  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  a  control  com- 
mission upon  which  we  can  place  reli- 
ance, then  it  would  be  equally  foolhardy 
for  us  to  refuse  to  come  to  terms  on  the 
gi'ound  that  some  residue  of  risk  re- 
mained. This  conclusion  follows,  I  think, 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  overriding 
risks  which  cannot  be  ignored  if  no  sus- 
pension agreement  is  reached. 

These  factors  are  weighed  with  un- 
usual perception  by  Sir  Charles  P.  Snow 
in  an  address  recently  delivered  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  text  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oi"dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  or  Address  bt  Sir  Ch  \rles  P.  Snow 

Only  a  very  bold  man.  when  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organized  society,  can  keep  the 
power  to  say  "No."  I  tell  you  that,  not 
being  a  very  bold  man.  or  one  who  finds  it 
congenial  to  stand  alone,  away  from  his  col- 
leagues. We  cane  expect  many  scientists 
to  do  it. 


Is  there  any  tougher  ground  for  them  to 
stand  on?  I  suggest  to  you  that  there  Is.  I 
believe  that  there  Is  a  spring  of  moral  ac- 
tion in  the  scientific  activity  which  Is  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  search  for  truth.  The 
name    of    this-    spring   is   knowledge 

Scientists  know  certain  things  in  a  fash- 
ion more  immediate  and  more  certain  than 
those  who  don't  comprehend  what  science 
is.  Unless  we  are  abnormally  weak  or  ab- 
normally wicked  men.  this  knowledge  is 
bound  to  shape  our  actions  Most  of  us  are 
timid;  but.  to  an  extent,  knowledge  gives 
us  guts  Perhaps  It  can  give  us  guts  strong 
enough   for   the   Jobs   in   band. 

I  had  better  take  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample. All  physical  scientists  know  that  it 
IS  relatively  easy  to  make  plutonlum  We 
know  this  not  as  a  journalist  fact  at  second- 
hand, but  as  a  fact  in  our  own  experience. 

We  can  wc^-k  out  the  number  of  scientific 
and  engineering  personnel  It  needs  for  a 
nation-state  to  equip  Itself  with  fission  and 
fusion  bombs.  We  know  that  for  a  doeen 
or  more  states  it  will  only  take  perhaps 
6  years,  perhaps  fewer.  Even  the  best  in- 
formed of  us  always  exaggerate  these  periods. 

This  we  know  with  the  certainty  of — what 
shall  I  call  It? — engineering  truth.  We  also 
know  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  statistics 
and  the  nature  of  odds  We  know,  with  the 
certainty  of  statistical  truth,  that  If  enough 
of  these  weapons  are  made — by  enough  dif- 
ferent states — some  of  them  are  going  to 
blow  up.  Through  accident,  or  folly,  or 
madness — but  the  motives  don't  matter. 
What  does  matter  is  the  nature  of  the  sta- 
tistical fact. 

All  this  we  know.  We  know  it  in  a  more 
direct  sense  than  any  politician  because  It 
comes  from  our  direct  experience.  It  Is  part 
of  our  minds      Are  we  going  to  let  it  hapjien' 

All  this  we  know.  It  throws  upon  scien- 
tists a  direct  and  personal  responsibility.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  scientists  have  a 
responsibility  as  citizens.  They  have  a  much 
greater  one  than  that,  and  one  different  In 
kind. 

For  we  genuinely  know  the  risks.  We 
are  faced  with  an  either-or.  and  we  haven't 
much  time  Either  we  accept  a  restriction 
of  nuclear  armaments.  This  Is  going  to 
begin.  Just  as  a  token,  with  an  agreement 
on  the  stopping  of  nuclear  tests 

The  United  States  is  not  going  to  get  the 
99.9  percent  security  that  it  has  been  asking 
for  It  Is  unobtainable,  though  there  are 
other  bargains  that  the  United  States  could 
probably  secure.  I  am  not  going  to  conceal 
from  you  that  this  course  Involves  certain 
risks.  They  are  quite  obvious,  and  no  honest 
man  is  going  to  blink  them. 

That  is  the  either  The  or  is  not  a  risk  but 
a  certainty.  It  Is  this:  The  nuclear  arms 
race  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R  not  only  continues  but  accelerates. 
Other  countries  Join  In.  Within,  at  the 
most.  6  years,  China  and  several  other  states 
will  have  a  stock  of  nuclear  bombs.  Within, 
at  the  most.  10  years,  some  of  these  bombs 
are  going  off. 

I  am  saying  this  as  responsibly  as  I  can. 
That  Is  the  certainty.  On  the  one  side. 
therefore,  we  have  a  certainty  of  disaster. 
Between  a  risk  and  a  certainty,  a  sane  man 
does  not  hesitate. 


NEEDED:  GREATER  UTILIZATION 
OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  TO  SUP- 
PORT  U,S,   FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  are 
facing  great  challenges  on  many  fronts 
around  the  globe. 

To  meet  the  challenges — as  well  as 
Communist  threats  to  our  survival — will 


require  full  mobilization  and  utilization 
of  our  human  and  natural  resources. 

Fortunately,  a  strong  free  world  de- 
fense, spearheaded  by  the  United  States, 
continues  to  discourage  massive  military 
aggression  by  the  Communists. 

With  a  relative  East-West  standoff 
militarily,  however,  there  is  increasiiig 
emphasis  on  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of 
the  struggle. 

The  contest  will  take  place  on  political, 
economic,  social,  and  ideological  battle- 
grounds. Consequently,  we  will  need  to 
adopt  a  stronger  nonmiUtary  counter- 
offensive 

In  attempting  to  cope  with  this  great 
threat,  we  traditionally  depend,  to  a 
large  part,  upon  the  President — as  spear- 
head of  US.  foreign  policy — and  other 
governmental  policies  and   programs. 

However,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
great  reservoir  of  nongovernmental 
manpower,  brainpower,  materiel,  and  re- 
.sources  which  can  be  mobilized  in  the 
battle  against  communism. 

These,  I  believe,  represent  a  great  un- 
tapped reserve.  The  question,  of  course. 
Is:  How  best  can  we  develop  and  utilize 
such  resources? 

Briefly,  now.  I  would  like  to  discuss  one 
such  reserve:  namely,  the  greater  uti- 
lization of  free  enterprise  to  support  and 
further  the  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Today,  there  are  hundreds  of  busi- 
nesses operating  In  many  countries 
around  the  globe.  If  effectively  utilized. 
the.se  established  firms  could  be  'built- 
in"  Voices  of  America,  to  spread  US 
Ideas:  distribute  Information  on  U.S. 
policies  and  programs  for  peace:  serve  as 
instruments  of  cooperation  on  projects 
of  mutual  interest  and  benefit  between 
the  United  States  and  the  host  country; 
operate  as  channels  for  the  spreading  of 
free-enterprise  know-how,  to  help  local 
communities  help  themselves — thus 
more  Intimately  acquainting  more  c>eo- 
ple  on  how  free  institutions  can  best 
serve  a  people  in  their  search  for  prog- 
ress, honor,  dignity,  and  .self-determina- 
tion; and  generally  Improving  relations 
with  the  host  country. 

Recently,  I  contacted  a  great  many 
business  and  industrial  leaders,  sug- 
gesting greater  cooperation  to  support 
and  strengthen  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  great  majority  reflected  a  real 
Interest  of  U.S.  business — not  just  In 
engaging  In  profitable  enterprising 
abroad — but  also  In  serving — Insofar  as 
possible — our  national  interest  and  the 
cause  of  peace. 

In  the  light  of  such  enthusiasm,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  mast  worthwhile  for  the 
President  to  call  a  conference  of  busi- 
nessmen to  develop  more  effective  ways 
in  which  private  enterprise  could  sup- 
port \JS.  policies  and  programs  abroad. 

To  demonstrate  the  gratifying  patriot- 
ic interest  of  business  leaders  in  cooper- 
ating to  serve  our  national  Interests 
abroad — as  well  as  a  partial  review  of 
some  of  the  ways  In  which  they  are  now- 
serving  us — I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  cress  section  of  the  re- 
sp>onses  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Parker  Pen  Co., 
Janesville,  Wis..  USA.  April  It,  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiiet:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  30  with  attached  news  re- 
lease from  your  office  regarding  your  recent 
statement  urging  more  effective  business- 
Government  cooperiitlon  in  furthering  U.S. 
foreign  policy  alms  around  the  world. 

I  think  you  know  that  The  Parker  Pen  Co. 
has  long  been  actUe  overseas  and  that  we 
are  doing  business  In  approximately  100 
countries.  We  are.  therefore,  naturally  very 
much  Interested  In  this  subject  and  appre- 
ciate your  support. 

We  think  your  suggestion  to  schedule  a 
conference  of  business  leaders  and  Industry 
engaged  In  operations  overseas  Is  an  excel- 
lent one. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.  E   Boccs, 
Director.  Foreign  Sales  DitHsion. 


Kiuiierlt-Clark  Corp., 
Neenah.  Wis..  April  12,  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  Recently  you  wrote 
us  in  connection  wr.h  your  statement  urging 
a  large  role  for  American  business  In  foster- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy.  This,  of  course,  we 
believe  to  be  essential,  not  only  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  pecple  and  Nation,  but  also 
to  the  effort  of  maintaining  and  enlarging 
the  scope  and  influ-^nce  of  the  free  world. 

For  several  years  Kimberly-Clark  has  been 
active  In  the  private  organizations  such  as 
the  U.S.  chamber  and  the  International 
chamber  in  fostering  the  excellent  concepts 
you  have  enunciated.  We  feel  strongly  that 
It  Is  the  obligation  of  our  people  to  enhance 
the  US  position  abroad.  We  feel  Just  as 
strongly  that  it  is  incumt)ent  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment to  do  those  few  things  which  It  la 
possible  for  them  to  do  which  will  enable 
private  enterprise  In  our  country  to  grow 
and  prosper  here  and  abroad.  In  order  to 
make  the  total  effort  meaningful. 

As  one  who  has  had  so  many  years  of  ex- 
perience participating  In  foreign  policy  as 
you  have  had.  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  We  too  will  con- 
tinue to  push  thosi;  efforts  which  we  think 
are  for  the  best  long-term  good  of  our 
country. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard  E   Pasek 

KOEHRINO  Co., 

Milwaukee.  Wis  .  April  11,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Alexander  Wh-ey, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  March  30  and  the  at- 
tached statement  of  your  views  on  the  pos- 
sible role  of  businessmen  in  the  field  of 
International  relations.  Our  own  company 
has  manufacturing  arrangements  of  one 
kind  or  another  In  several  foreign  countries 
and  sales  activity  In  most  areas  of  the  free 
world.  I  am  sure  that  our  people  who  reg- 
ularly travel  to  those  areas  of  activity  for  the 
Koehrlng  Co.  could  well  be  effective  In  car- 
rying out  some  of  the  objectives  which  you 
suggest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tours  very  truly, 

JtrLIEN  Steklman, 

President. 


TiMI 

New  York.  N.Y.,  April  4,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexandks  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  Time's  editors  were 
Impressed  with  your  sound,  thoughtful  pro- 
posals for  implementing  U.S.  foreign  policy 
through  mere  effective  business-Government 
cooperation  In  projecting  the  American 
Image  abroad. 


Cordially  yours. 


Isabel  Kouri 
(For  the  Editors.) 


Cuixer-Hammer  International  C.A., 

Milwaukee  Wis.,  April  7,  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  This  Is  with  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  March  30,  li)61,  ad- 
dressed to  Cutler-Hammer  Inc  ,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  cooperation  between 
business  and  Government  In  the  improve- 
ment of  our  relationships  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Few  a  considerable  period  of  time  I  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  U.S.  foreign  policy 
could  be  furthered  by  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween Government  and  businessmen  with 
international    interest. 

One  primary  reason  for  my  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  role  of  the  international  busi- 
nessman in  forming  U.S.  fc«-eign  jwllcy  is 
that  a  businessman  conducting  a  buslnesB 
activity  in  a  foreign  country  Is  stimulated 
by  conunerclal  motivation.  With  this  In 
mind,  then,  the  businessman  Is  therefore 
encouraged  to  s^ek  the  best  possible  and 
most  practical  means  of  getting  along  with 
associates,  customers,  and  government  lead- 
ers in  other  countries. 

Frequently  the  businessman  with  In- 
ternational Interests  has  on  his  payroll  for- 
eign nationals  or  Is  in  partnership  vnth  for- 
eign nationals.  Because  of  this,  I  believe 
the  businessman  Is  encouraged  to  know 
and  understand  the  people  and  culture  of 
the  country  In  which  he  Is  conducting  his 
business  In  a  manner  quite  unique  and  dif- 
ferent than  Is  exfjerienced  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  employees   in  foreign  assignments. 

To  be  a  bit  more  specific  on  the  above 
ix>lnt,  I  cite  the  example  of  our  subsidiary 
company  In  Mexico,  Cutler-Hammer  Mexl- 
cana  8  A.  We  own  60  percent  of  this  com- 
pany and  Mexican  nationals  own  40  percent 
of  the  company.  We  have  approximately 
100  people  on  the  payroll  of  the  company. 

Each  of  the  100  employees  of  the  Mexican 
company  is  Included  as  a  part  of  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  family  and  Is  encouraged  '^o  know 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can  about  the  na- 
ture of  our  company.  Its  purpose.  Its  policies, 
and  Its  activities.  Likewise,  we  In  turn  try 
to  know  our  Mexican  friends  as  Intimately  as 
possible  so  that  we  may  create  a  true  family 
relationship. 

Additionally,  our  Mexican  company  Is  to- 
tally managed  by  Mexican  nationals.  This 
means  that  they  are  given  a  status  and  re- 
spcwnsiblUty  within  their  own  organization 
and  within  the  Cutler-Hammer  organization 
which  permits  an  exchange  in  ideas, 
thought*,  and  opinions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
our  business  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
management  of  Cutler-Hammer  here  In  Mil- 
waukee. Many  times  these  Ideas  go  well 
bej'ond  the  realm  of  day-to-day  business  ac- 
tivities and  encompass  political  attitudes, 
cultural  differences,  and  language,  and  social 
custom  traditions. 

What  better  way,  in  my  opinion,  could  the 
United  States  get  to  know  and  tmderstand 


the  problems  of  our  International  fnends 
than  through  the  eyes  of  the  businessman 
who  seeks  to  find  the  most  pleasant  and 
profitable   associations   overseas   possible. 

In  many  Instances,  I  feel  businessmen  are 
more  responsive  to  problems  abroad  and  are 
more  alert  to  possible  practical  solutions  to 
the  problems  v.hlch  might  very  well  enhance 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
suggestions  which  you  have  made  In  the 
memorandum  attached  to  your  letter  of 
March  30  are  not  definitive  enough  to  permit 
specific  comment.  However,  I  do  feel  such 
proposals  are  worthy  of  further  exploration. 

If  we  at  Cutler-Hammer  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  in  any  way  or  provide  you  with 
additional  Information  regarding  our  Inter- 
national oper.'itlons  which  might  assist  In 
furthering  your  proposals,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

P.  C.  PooT«.  President. 


New  York  S-rocK  Exchange. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  ApHl  11,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing us  your  thoughtful  and  stimulating 
statement  about  the  oppxirtunlty  for  busi- 
ness to  play  a  more  Important  role  In  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  policy.  We  heartily  agree 
with  your  suggestion,  and  In  a  number  of 
ways  we  have  tried  to  act  as  responsible 
citizens  abroad. 

Last  November,  Keith  Funston  summarized 
some  of  our  activities,  explained  our  Interest 
In  developing  a  worldwide  trend  toward 
share  ownership,  and  urged  foreign  repre- 
sentatives of  our  corporation  to  help  in  this 
trend.     A  copy  of  his  talk  Is  enclosed. 

Recently  we  also  sent  to  foreign  exchanges, 
financial  Institutions,  and  financial  editors 
the  attached  report  on  progress  In  developing 
share  ownership  abroad.  The  response  has 
been  most  encouraging.  Requests  for  more 
copies  have  come  from  all  over — Brazilian 
Government  Trade  Bureau,  Belgian  Indus- 
trial Information  Service,  consulate  general 
of  Australia,  German -American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  consulate  general  of  Afghanis- 
tan, Austrian  Consulate  General,  French  and 
Swedish  Embassies  in  Washington,  German 
consulate  general,  German  Economics  Min- 
istry. German  Foreign  Ministry,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mall.  Stockholm  School  of  Economics 
Library,  and  Banca  d'ltalla  In  Rome — among 
others. 

As  part  of  the  educational  program  to 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system  around 
the  world,  the  USIA  has  translated  Into  16 
languages  prints  of  our  latest  motion  picture, 
"Your  Share  In  Tomorrow,"  which  tells  the 
story  of  democratic  capitalism,  and  distrib- 
uted them  thi-ough  their  offices  abroad. 

As  you  probably  know,  our  exhibit  hall 
and  visitors'  gallery  now  have  more  visitors 
for  the  hours  we  are  open  than  the  UJ^.  and 
the  Statue  of  Liberty — a  total  of  about 
500,000  a  year.  On  a  typical  day,  we  found 
that  some  48  States  and  42  foreign  countries 
were  represented.  In  addition,  we  are  host 
to  a  constant  stream  of  foreign  financial, 
business,  and  political  figures  as  well  as 
Journalists,  educators,  and  economists. 

In  tliese  ways — along  with  the  program 
outlined  In  Mr.  Piuiston's  talk — we  hope  to 
give  further  Impetus  to  your  call  for  business 
to  asstime  a  larger  role  In  Improving  our 
public  relations  abroad. 

If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  we  can  be  of 
assistance,  please  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RVSDICX  C.  Lawrknce. 
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Goodyear  International  Corp., 

Akron.  Ohio.  April  6,  IQSl. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wu-ey;  I  have  your  letter 
oi  March  30  with  respect  to  the  role  that 
American  business  and  tndvistrial  firms  op- 
erating overseas  might  play  in  furthering 
the  U.S   foreign  policy  alms. 

During  many  yeiu-s  overseas  I  can  recall 
how  often  this  subject  came  up  in  conver- 
sations among  American  businessmen  who 
could  never  understand,  since  generally 
speaking  they  have  good  business  and  per- 
sonal relations  with  nationals  of  other 
countries,  that  the  American  foreign  service 
had  brought  them  Into  the  picture  so  little 
as  compared  with  the  close  relations  of 
British  and  Europsean  services  with  the  mem- 
bers of  their  business  colonies. 

Well  handled,  without  public  fanfare,  the 
business  colony  might  prove  very  useful. 

Most  well  established  American  businesi 
enterprises  abroad  do  participate  in  com- 
munity efforts  to  improve  health,  education, 
cultural  and  other  types  of  programs,  and 
recently  I  believe  .ire  impro-.  ing  considerably 
their  public  relations  programs  and  efforts 
In  this  respect,  and  their  personnel  policies. 

The  American  business  community  over- 
seas as  a  whole  I  think  are  always  willing  and 
anxious  to  cooperate  on  any  appropriately  de- 
signed effort. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  T.  Macknnis. 


Insurance  Co.  or  North  America, 

I        Lnre   Insurance   Co.    or    North 

I        America 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .  April  10,  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
US    Senate. 
WoJihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wilfy:  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  30  suggesting  that  American 
business  could  play  a  more  vital  role  In 
furthering  our  foreign  policy  alma  around 
the  world. 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  a  very  good  sugges- 
tion. We  are  doing  business  In  34  countries 
outside  of  the  United  States,  and  we  would 
be  very  happy  to  have  our  managers  do 
everything  possible  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  these 
countries. 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  A.  Diemand. 


prise"  which  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  good 
image  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America. 

We  have  continued  our  ceaseless  efforts 
and  have  Joined  with  other  companies  to 
raise  the  standards  of  living  and  stimulate 
the  productive  efficiency  in  many  portions  of 
this  hemisphere  and  across  the  waters  with 
that  dedication  which  led  the  editors  of 
Time  magazine  to  say  in  1956: 

"The  vision  of  increasing  plenty  that  Fire- 
stone and  other  American  companies  were 
exporting  to  the  world  was  a  reflection  of 
the  American  dream  that  was  passionately 
held  at  home." 

You  can  understand  that  wc  realize  with 
all  Americans  the  seriousness  of  creeping 
extensions  of  the  Communist  influence  even 
into  the  Caribbean  when  I  advise  you  that 
on  August  30.  1960,  our  properties  located  In 
Cuba  were  taken  over  by  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment by  an  order  of  Intervention  and  on 
October  24,  1960,  these  properties  were  ex- 
propriated by  a  decree  of  nationalization. 
Such  signs  of  stress  In  the  world  between 
Ideologies  in  quest  for  peoples'  dedications 
are  most  Important  to  us  as  an  organization 
of  world-wide  scope,  operating  72  plants  in 
20  countries  and  plantations,  warehouses, 
and  branches  In  strategic  locations  through- 
out the  free  world. 

If  yotir  suggestion  to  President  Kennedy 
that  a  conference  of  business  leaders  could 
profitably  be  scheduled  to  map  strategy  and 
enlist  support  for  more  effective  cooperation 
results  in  the  call  for  such  a  meeting,  our 
company  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
such  an  Invitation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Thomas, 
Vice  President  and  Secretary. 


The  Firestone  Tibe  &  Rubber  Co., 

Akron  Ohio,  April  7, 1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilit, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Cn  March  31,  1961, 
you  favored  our  company  with  your  state- 
ment recommending  that  businessmen  of 
America  be  given  the  opportunity  to  assume 
a  larger  role  In  serving  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  cooperating  In  furthering 
the  foreign  policy  alms  around  the  world. 
Our  company  has  engaged  substantially  in 
such  activities,  and  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  you  our  efforts  will  be 
pledged  toward  continuing  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
tries In  which  we  invest  our  resources  of  cap- 
ital, know-how.  and  production  facilities. 

You  may  be  Interested  In  the  enclosed 
booklet,  which  was  published  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  National  Planning  Association 
which  evaluates  the  Impact  of  our  opera- 
tions upon  the  advancement  of  one  such 
underdeveloped  nation,  namely,  Liberia.  In 
all  our  operations  throughout  the  world,  we 
always  are  guided  by  the  need  for  favorable 
public  opinion  and  the  advancement  of  the 
p»lnclples    and    philosophy    of    "free   enter- 


Remington  Rano, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  12.   1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  We  certainly  con- 
sider your  objectives,  as  outlined  In  your 
letter  of  March  31.  1961,  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
American  companies   operating   abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  plans  for  a  definite 
program  which  would  not  conflict  with  nor- 
mal business  effort  have  never  to  my  Itnowl- 
edge  been  presented. 

Certainly  we  will  be  glad  to  be  represented 
at   any   meeting   scheduled    to   discuss   con- 
crete plans  for  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

T.  A.  Kirkland. 


A.  O.  Smith  Intern.ational  S.A., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  7.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alel^ndeb  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  We  at  A.  O.  Smith 
International  S.A.  wholeheartedly  endorse 
your  statement  recommending  that  busi- 
nessmen of  America  now  operating  around 
the  globe  be  given  a  larger  role  In  serving 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  where  they  operate. 

Our  goal  Is  always  to  be  a  good  corporate 
citizen  wherever  we  find  ourselve?.  and  our 
experience  indicates  that  this  goal  Is  shared 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  U.3.  firms  which 
engage  Is.  International  trade. 
Your  very  truly, 

D.    J.    O'CONNIIL, 

President. 

Btjctrus-Erie  Co., 
South  Milicaukee,  Wis.,  April  17,  1981. 
Hon  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wiley;  Your  call  for  more 
effective    business-Government    cooperation 


In  U.S.  international  relations  has  struck  a 
responsive  chord. 

We  believe  that  U.S.  businessmen  doing 
business  abroad  not  only  serve  a  great  cause 
but  are  In  the  front  lines  of  this  country's 
economic  and  Ideological  battle  against 
communism.  That  this  effort  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  business  should  not  be  effectively 
harnessed  to  parallel  U.S.  Government  en- 
deavors Is  a  tragic  waste  of  resources.  This 
does  not  imply  we  have  any  wish  to  regi- 
ment ourselves  under  Government  direction. 
But  It  docs  mean  we  believe  there  Is  a  wide 
area  of  International  activities  which  would  • 
be  better  served  if,  by  mutual  understand- 
ing, our  common  goals  could  be  achieved. 

Therefore,  we  would  wholeheartedly  wel- 
come any  opportunity  to  assist  the  President 
in  strengthening  the  role  of  U.S.  business 
In  this  counVj-y's  foreign  policy.  Moreover, 
we  would  beVhappy  to  participate  In  and 
support  any  B^islness-Government  confer- 
ences which  would  be  called  for  this 
purpose, 

t;incerely  yours. 

Jack  A.  Chantrey. 

Treasurer. 

AurstcAN  Chambei  or  Commerce 

m  London, 
L07idon,  W.  /..  April  18.   1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senatok  Wiley:  Mr  Kenneth  Camp- 
bell, manager  of  the  foreign  commerce  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  forwarded  us  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  that  chamber  dated  March  29.  1961. 
along  with  your  statement  recommending 
that  American  businessmen  operating  abroad 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  assume  a  larger 
role  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  countries  In  which  they  have 
enterprises. 

Your  Idea  Is  very  intriguing  Indeed,  and 
Is  being  passed  on  to  our  members  for  discus- 
sion and  comment.  In  due  course  wc  shall 
forward  you  a  consensus  of  their  thoughts 
In  the  matter,  but  I  feel  sure  they  will  en- 
dorse rt  In  principle. 

Meanwhile  I  would  like  to  express  my  own 
personal  views  for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth  Inasmuch  as  until  recently  I  have 
been  for  many  years  in  our  Foreign  Service, 
and  coonmerclal  attach^  at  our  London  Em- 
bassy from  1956  to  the  end  of  1960.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  about  the  worth  of  your 
Idea,  and  the  only  question  Is  how  can  It  be 
Implemented.  I  would  venture  that  If  our 
rival  had  the  nucleus  that  we  possess  In  our 
23-odd  chambers  of  commerce  abroad  there 
would  be  no  hesitation  whatever  In  support- 
ing such  organizations,  though  under  state 
patronage.  In  efforts  to  create  a  certain 
image. 

I  know  from  our  experience  with  American 
businessmen  in  England  that  Individually 
they  do  some  of  the  things  you  outline  In 
your  statement.  You  Imply,  however,  that 
there  be  a  coordinated  program  of  activities 
which  would  more  fully  reflect  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  American  character  In  the 
countries  where  we  have  business  enterprise. 
If  such  coordination  of  effort  should  be  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  function  of  our 
chambers  abroad,  certain  contingencies  have 
to  be  faced.  For  example,  London  harbors 
perhaps  the  largest  of  our  American  cham- 
bers abroad  and  therefore  maintains  a  larger 
budget  than  the  others.  However,  even  we 
do  not  have  the  financial  facilities  necessary 
to  engage  in  such  public  relations  activities 
as  radio,  movie,  and  television  programs,  and 
to  participate  in  local  educational,  health 
and  cultural  work. 

Lacking  Government  subsidies  to  further 
the  ptirposes  you  propose,  and  of  course  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  free  enter- 


prise spirit  characterizing  the  American 
chambers  abroad,  the  way  the  public  rela- 
tions activity  could  be  carried  on  even  a 
modest  scale,  would  be  under  some  common 
fund  organized  by  the  American  companies 
at  home  and  distributed  selectively  by  them 
to  the  chambers  concerned,  or  through  some 
other  central  medium  which  might  call  on 
the  chambers  for  specific  services  In  the 
directions  you  outline. 

I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  more 
popular  among  British  business  people,  es- 
pecially leaders,  than  the  sharing  of  Amer- 
ican Industrial  documentaries  that  are  well 
done,  eg,  the  building  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge,  of  the  aluminum  skyscraper  in 
Pittsburgh,  prefab  housing,  and  many  other 
such  achievements  of  which  we  are  Justly 
proud.  There  are  untold  areas  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  British  In  educational  Inter- 
changes of  Junior  business  executives, 
speeches  by  prominent  American  and  British 
Industrialists,  and  so  on.  For  one  thing 
you  may  have  heard  of  our  chamber's  famous 
luncheon  forums  where  we  have  prominent 
men  in  business  and  politics  speaking  on 
International  affairs.  For  want  of  money 
we  probably  suffer  in  not  having  enough 
Americans  of  proper  stature  come  over  to 
speak  at  these  luncheons  and  offer  a  mes- 
sage  to  an   Interested   British   public. 

The  necessary  finance  to  cover  the  ac- 
tivities envisaged.  It  appears  to  me,  can 
come  from  one  source  only,  namely  public- 
spirited  top  executives  of  some  of  our  sophis- 
ticated business  organizations,  large,  me- 
dium, or  small,  who  are  sympathetic  to  your 
Idea,  especially  If  it  should  have  the  gov- 
ernmental blessing.  The  sums  required  need 
not  be  formidable;  but  rather,  reasonable 
enough  to  support  the  results  desired.  All 
thinking  Americans  will  agree  that  In  the 
present  free  world,  as  you  suggest.  It  Is  highly 
important  that  the  member  countries  stand 
together.  A  convenient  practical  way  Is  via 
the  Interchange  which  you  describe  In  the 
type  of  relations  you  propose  between  the 
respective  countries. 

I    attach    hereto   a    little    background    In- 
formation on  chambers  of  commerce  gener- 
ally, and  our  London  chamber  In  particular, 
which  I  hope  you  will  tlnd  Interesting. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Emil  Kxkich, 
Executive  Director. 


From:  Emll  Keklch,  Executive  director. 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Lon- 
don. Inc. 

The  International  exchange  of  products 
now  approximates  the  staggering  value  of 
£36,000  million  a  year.  Factors  accounting 
for  this  unparalleled  extension  of  world 
commerce  Include  the  occurrence  of  explo- 
sive Increments  In  population;  the  expansion 
of  Investments  in  technologically  Improved 
Industries  enabling  countries  to  Increase  the 
volume  of  goods  produced,  thereby  enhanc- 
ing their  opportunity  to  trade  with  other 
lands;  and  the  advances  made  In  communi- 
cation and  transport  facilities. 

These  factors  are  supplemented  In  west- 
ern countries  through  the  advisory  aid  given 
by  governments  and  private  service  organi- 
zations to  participants  In  foreign  Investment 
and  trade  Markets  abroad  are  so  numerous, 
diversified,  and  complex  In  character,  be- 
ing subject  as  well  to  constantly  changing 
conditions,  that  nations  strive  to  vise  all 
available  means,  goverrunental  and  private, 
to  Infiuence  the  development  of  their  foreign 
commercial  relations  as  a  matter  of  p>ollcy. 
In  the  Western  World,  particularly,  compre- 
hensive mechanisms  of  government  and  of 
private  organizations — such  as  chambers  of 
commerce,  trade  associations  and  similar 
groups — assist  each  other  In  according  ad- 
vice and  practical  service  to  firms  engaged 
In  trading  or  investing  in  oversea  areas. 


The  highly  organized  machinery  of  mod- 
ern governments  and  private  groups  promot- 
ing foreign  business  in  behalf  of  their  firms 
follows  several  hundred  years  of  evolution. 
The  roots  of  these  Instruments  perhaps  go 
back  to  the  merchant  guilds  of  the  12th 
century,  the  first  group  known  as  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  having  been  established  by 
the  civic  council  of  Marseilles,  France,  in 
1599.  The  early  succeeding  French  cham- 
bers of  commerce  possessed  wide  governmen- 
tal powers,  and  even  today  in  continental 
European  and  several  South  American  coun- 
tries the  chambers  of  commerce  have  at  least 
some  official  connection  with,  or  are  sup- 
ported by.  their  governments.  In  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  the 
chambers  from  the  very  beginning  consti- 
tuted themselves  as  voluntary  associations 
of  businessmen,  independent  of  their  Gov- 
ernments, interested  in  the  Improvement  of 
business  in  their  communities  and  of  the 
communities  themselves.  Whether  or  not 
they  happen  to  be  directly  or  regularly  con- 
cerned with  international  affairs,  they  work 
in  concert  with  the  Government  in  con- 
tributing as  opportunities  afford  to  foreign 
trade  and  Investment  devolpment  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  welfare  of  their  countries. 

The  number  of  chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  United  States  Increased  rapidly,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
following  the  establishment  of  the  oldest 
one,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
(founded  In  1768  by  a  nucleus  of  20  mer- 
chants and  granted  a  charter  by  George  III ) . 
Today  hardly  a  town  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States  does  not  harbor  a  chamber  of 
commerce  designed  to  give  expression  to  the 
views  of  Its  members  in  questions  of  labor 
and  management  relations,  taxes,  and  of 
educational  and  cultural  development. 

With  the  Increasing  complexity  of  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  affairs  throughout  the 
country  the  demand  arose  for  a  national 
federation  of  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
trade,  and  professional  associations.  Mem- 
bers of  these  bodies  were  finding  t^elr  con- 
structive activities  Increasingly  harassed  by 
sudden  strikes,  higher  taxes  to  cover  mount- 
ing Government  expenditures,  unfair  prac- 
tices by  predatory  competitors  and  other 
conditions  beyond  their  control.  To  give 
them  a  collective  voice  before  Congress  and 
the  public  on  such  issues  and  others  relat- 
ing to  the  commonweal  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  came  into  being 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Is  to  assist  In 
fostering  and  maintaining  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial Intercourse  with  foreign  countries. 
It  believes  that  the  world  of  the  future  will 
be  a  world  of  diversity  held  together  by  a 
conception  of  common  Interests,  and  that 
the  free  competitive  enterprise  system  can 
do  much  to  promote  peace  and  prosperity 
among  peoples  of  the  world.  Whereas  few 
members  of  the  chtimber  originally  were 
Interested  In  venturing  toward  the  distant 
and  unfamiliar  conditions  associated  with 
foreign  commerce,  It  was  in  the  national 
American  Interest  to  broaden  Its  cultivation 
of  foreign  sources  of  supply  and  of  sales 
outlets  lor  Its  surplus  production.  Thus 
the  chamber  encouraged  the  formation  of 
American  chambers  of  commerce  abroad 
primarily  In  order  to  render  as  much  on- 
the-spot  assistance  as  possible  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  firms  Interested  In  doing 
business  with  each  other.  As  a  result  23 
American  chambers  were  formed  in  com- 
mercial capitals  of  the  world  during  the 
past  half  century  or  so.  These  bodies  were 
set  up  as  voluntary  associations  of  free  enter- 
prise represented  by  American  firms  and  In- 
dividuals having  business  relations  In  the 
given  foreign  country,  as  well  as  by  firms  and 
Individuals   of    that    country    Interested    in 


doing  business  with  the  United  States.  The 
chambers  were  designed  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  governmental  authorities  of  the  two 
countries  concerned,  but  were  unofficial, 
strictly  private,  nonprofit,  and  supported  by 
annual  dues  of  the  membership.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  they  use  Its  vast  Informational 
and  other  facilities,  but  are  otherwise  fully 
autonomous.  In  every  case  their  constitu- 
tions require  that  a  majority  of  the  officers 
and  directors  must  be  American  citizens.  In 
other  cases,  as  with  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  London,  there  is  a  100  per- 
cent requirement  in  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizenship  of  the  members  sitting  on 
the  governing  board. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  the  establishment 
of  the  American  chambers  abroad  were  a 
small  group  of  American  and  British  busi- 
nessmen In  England.  In  1916  they  organized 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Lon- 
don. Inc.,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  board  of 
trade  which  then  sought  every  means  to 
bring  about  the  efficient  flow  of  war  materiel 
from  the  United  States  to  Britain  and  her 
allies.  The  chamber's  founders  and  succes- 
sors, as  in  the  case  of  its  sister  organlEations 
abroad,  believed  that  banding  together 
would  be  a  form  of  Insurance  against  the 
multitudinous  problems  and  patterns  of 
foreign  trade  and  investment  that  peculiarly 
lend  themselves  to  periodic,  often  sudden, 
change  incident  to  the  social  evolution  re- 
flected in  the  rising  tide  of  consumer  ex- 
pectations for  higher  living  standards  via 
more  and  better  products  at  attractive 
prices. 

Prom  modest  beginnings  the  chamber 
grew  to  embrace  In  Its  membership  many 
British  and  American  leaders  In  Industry, 
banking,  shipping,  and  commerce.  The 
number  of  its  members  increased  from  about 
700  in  the  1920's  to  1.500  at  the  present 
time,  and  new  members  are  being  added 
dally.  The  rising  trend  in  the  membership 
derives  from  the  great  strides  made  in 
Ai^glo-American  trade  and  Industrial  Invest- 
ment since  World  War  II,  for  greater  de- 
mands for  information  and  advice  on  prob- 
lems affecting  the  policy  conduct  of  this 
traffic,  and  for  a  representative  forum  di- 
rected toward  the  objective  of  influencing 
the  freer  movement  of  goods  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  A  number  of  the 
members  have  Joined  the  chamber  with  little 
desire  or  necessity  to  obtain  special  or  imme- 
diate beneflt  for  themselves,  but  rather  In 
the  spirit  that  they  are  supporting  a  worthy 
community  enterprise  nurturing  friendly 
Anglo-American  relations  generally,  facili- 
tating the  making  of  business  contacts,  and 
promoting  the  exchange  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Others  Join  the  chamber  in  order  to  be  In 
position  whenever  appropriate  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of    the  specific    services   offered. 

In  the  operational  field  the  chamber's 
staff  keeps  the  members  au  courant  with 
international  business  trends  based  on  au- 
thoritative sources,  and  with  governmental 
projects  and  actions  on  tariffs  and  taxes,  prin- 
cipally through  the  medium  of  its  monthly 
magazine,  Anglo-American  News.  On  the 
request  of  members,  information  is  supplied 
on  the  business  capacity  of  firms  interested 
In  Anglo-American  trade  possibilities.  The 
chamber  arranges  connections  between 
buyers  and  sellers  on  an  individual  basis,  or 
by  way  of  facilitating  meetings  between 
British  and  American  business  groups  visit- 
ing In  the  one  country  or  the  other.  Sf>ecific 
inquiries  of  all  sorts  coming  to  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  chamber  run  at  the  rale 
of  several  hundred  per  month,  and  their 
stock  in  trade  is  in  knowing  where  to  find 
the  answers.  The  chamber's  varied  mem- 
bership affords  extraordinary  facilities  in 
making  market  surveys  either  here  or  In  the 
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United  States.  Indeed,  these  facilities  assist 
the  American  Government  to  compile  up-to- 
date  reporto  on  possible  trade  or  Investment 
openings  In  the  United  States  or  Britain, 
and  are  In  Increasing  demand. 

In  this  connection,  the  chamber  has  for 
half  a  century  been  publishing  an  annual 
reference  work,  Anglo-American  Year  Book, 
containing  valuable  data  for  any  company 
or  person  engaged  or  Interested  In  commer- 
cial relations  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  Is  the  only  directory 
of  Its  kind  and  finds  considerable  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  British  and  American  concerns, 
and  the  [governmental  and  private  trade 
promotion  organizations  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  whom  the  chamber  main- 
tains liaison.  Not  the  least  of  the  cham- 
ber's services  offered  to  British-American 
business  are  Its  popular  monthly  luncheons 
where  men  of  International  prominence  in 
government,  Industry,  and  commerce  speak 
on  significant  topics  of  the  day.  These  af- 
fairs have  become  famous  not  merely  because 
of  the  attractions  inherent  in  the  caliber 
of  the  giiest  speakers  but  as  convenient  op- 
portunities for  members  and  their  guests 
to  meet  and  do  business. 

Over  the  years   more   American   business- 
men   and    their    British    counterparts    have 
placed  faith  in  the  future  of  London's  Amer- 
ican chamber     The  founders  and  their  suc- 
cessors, leaders  thinking  In  the  large,  recog- 
nizing that  Britain   and   the   United   States 
faced    mutual    complexities    that    could    be 
dealt  with  only  by  organization  In  a  mutual 
and    friendly    spirit,    have    devoted    endless 
months  and  years  to  the  chamber's  progress. 
The   chamber  has  had   Its  uphill   moments, 
but  somehow  there   always  seemed  to  be  a 
quorum  of  directors  and  members  on  hand 
to  understand  the  basic  Importance  of  the 
organization    and    to    assist   self^essly   In    Its 
progress.     The   Americans  during  the  post- 
war years  of  slump  appreciated,  for  example, 
the  austerity  situation   of  the  British,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  cajole  them  into  trying 
to  spend  more  than  they  could  really  afiford 
on    the    American    goods   they   wanted    and 
needed.      Meanwhile,    the    same    Americans 
proved  sympathetic  and  helpful  In  figuring 
ways   and   means  through   the   chamber   by 
which  Britain  could  gradually  build  up  sales 
of  Its  goods  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  long  line  of  dedicated  Britons  and  Ameri- 
cans certainly  constitutes  the  main   reason 
why  the   chamber   has  won   respect   In   the 
United  States  and  Britain,  why  it  Is  grow- 
ing, and  why  It  promises  to  be  more  worthy 
th«n  ever  la  the  future. 


J.  I.  Case  INT^^N.^TTONAL,  S.A., 
Caroca.<f,  Venezuela,  April  21,  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Semator  Wiley  ;  We  have  noted  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  the  memorandum  at- 
tached to  your  letter  of  March  29  dealing 
with  your  views  as  to  the  role  that  can  be 
played  by  US.  business  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

With  respect  to  our  International  opera- 
tion In  oversea  markets,  I  might  state  that 
In  a  commercial  way  and  to  a  large  extent 
we  do  oSer  the  various  forms  of  cooperation 
which  you  suggest. 

It  might  well  be  that  the  gathering  of 
businessmen  called  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  which  would  provide 
a  round-table  discussion  on  this  whole  form 
of  approach  would  be  timely.  In  the  event 
such  a  meeting  Is  arranged.  It  would  be  our 
desire  to  attend. 

Yours  very  truly. 

H.  H    Bloom, 

President. 


IBM  World  Trade  Corp  . 
New  York,  NY..  April  20,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wilxy, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC. 

Devr  Senater  Wiley;  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  30.  which 
was  awaiting  me  on  my  return  from  an  ex- 
tended business  trip  abroad. 

Your  proposal  that  a  special  effort  be  made 
t-o  enlist  the  support  of  American  Industry 
operating  abroad  In  reinforcing  the  foreign 
policy  Interests  of  our  country  Is  an  excel- 
lent one.  We  In  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.  have 
always  attempted  to  conduct  our  business 
abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  maximum 
benefit  to  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  other  American  firms  operating 
abroad  do  likewise. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  President  would 
call  a  conference  of  business  leaders,  as  you 
propose,  to  consider  this  subject,  new  and 
fruitful  lines  of  action  would  be  developed. 
If  such  a  conference  does  take  place,  you 
can  be  assured  that  we  would  be  delighted 
to  participate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AaTRXTK  K.  Watson. 

Standard  Oil  Co.. 
New  York.  NY  .  April  21,  1961 
The   Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa-fhington,  DC. 

De-M  Senator  Wiley:  We  appreciated  re- 
ceiving your  letter  of  March  29  enclosing  a 
statement  recommending  that  American 
businessmen  now  operating  abroad  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  assume  a  larger  role  In 
serving  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Frankly,  we  are  In  complete  accord  with 
your  comments  regarding  the  doing  of  busi- 
ness abroad.  For  your  information,  out 
company  has  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
proper  public  relations  In  order  to  create 
the  most  favorable  public  Image  of  the  com- 
pany and  Its  affiliates  In  the  countries  In 
which  they  are  doing  bulsness.  Further- 
more, for  a  number  of  years,  we  have  been 
sponsoring  documentary  films  and  cultural 
activities,  such  as  art  exhibits  and  concerts, 
and  have  also  maintained,  principally  in 
Latin  America,  a  television  and  radio  news 
program  entitled  "Your  Esso  Reporter" 
(known  in  Venezuela  as  "Creole  Reporter"). 
It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  program 
has  been  very  favorably  received  in  the  vari- 
ous countries.  In  addition,  every  effort  Is 
made  to  support  and  Improve  health,  edu- 
cational, and  other  types  of  programs.  As 
an  example,  the  hospital  of  Jersey  Stand- 
ard's affiliate  In  northern  Argentina  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Argentine  public  nursing 
program. 

The  policy  of  our  company  has  always 
been  to  employ  as  many  nationals  of  the 
country  as  possible  and  training  programs 
are  constantly  carried  on  to  Insure  that  the 
t>est  trained  citizens  are  brought  along  pro- 
motionally.  We  do  believe  that  such  pro- 
grama  are  essential  to  the  doing  of  biislness 
abroad  and  are  very  pleased  to  see  that  your 
ideas  and  ours  are  along  the  same  lines. 

Again,   we  wish  to  express   our  apprecia- 
tion for  your  courtesy  In  letting  us  have  the 
opportunity  of  commenting  on  your  views. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  Morgan. 
Executive   Assistant   to  the   Chairman 
for  Public  Affairs. 


INVEST-IN-AMERICA  WEEK— AMER- 
ICA'S SE-VENTH  ANNUAL  CELE- 
BRATION 

Mr.   WILEY.     Mr.    President,    today, 
perhajis    more    than    ever    before,    our 


American  ideals  and  our  system  of  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  are  faced  with 
the  gravest  challenge  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. The  forces  of  international  com- 
munism now  control  nearly  a  billion 
people — along  with  vast  natural,  indus- 
trial, scientific,  and  military  resources — 
and  have  advanced  to  an  island  only  90 
miles  off  the  coa.st  of  our  United  States. 
Where  the  balance  of  p>ower  and  of 
world  opinion  once  was  largely  on  the 
side  of  the  Western  nations,  now  they 
are  teetering  precariously.  All  of  my 
colleagues  here  today  recognize  that  this 
is  a  formidable  and  an  urgent  challenge. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  we  in  this 
country — and  in  the  free  world — possess 
the  necessary  resources,  the  skill,  and 
the  strength  which  comes  from  the  con- 
viction that  man  has  an  inherent  yearn- 
ing to  be  free,  in  order  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

Our  free  enteiprlse  system  was 
founded — and  has  developed — upon  the 
sacrifice,  the  hard  work,  and  the  sav- 
ings of  our  people.  Although  it  has  pro- 
duced the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
world  history,  our  system  is  now 
threatened  not  only  by  the  forces  of 
international  communLsm.  but  by  the  do- 
mestic danger  of  a  lack  of  basic  under- 
standing among  our  own  citizenry.  The 
national  invest-ln-America  movement 
was  founded  in  1949  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  our  American  people  as  to  the 
vital  importance  of  capital  Investment 
In  supplying  new  jobs  as  well  as  safe- 
guarding existing  jobs.  E>cdicated  to  the 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  a  .sound 
and  strong  economy  for  our  country 
through  public  education  and  a  crusade 
for  investment  in  America,  the  program 
has  grown  and  expanded  until  iiow — 
the  1961  Investment-ln-America  Week — 
April  30  through  May  6.  is  being  ob- 
served in  all  50  States  and  in  244  indi- 
vidual cities. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
the  national  Invest -In- America  program 
is  one  in  which  I  have  been  consider- 
ably Interested  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  it  hsis  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
make  numerous  public  statements  in 
which  I  have  endorsed  the  commendable 
objectives  of  Invest-ln-America.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  been  glad  to  welcome  fellow 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  to 
greet  members  of  the  National  and  Met- 
ropolitan Wtishington  Area  Invest-ln- 
America  Committees — as  well  as  local 
leaders  in  business  and  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — at  kickoff 
luncheons  here  in  the  Capitol.  These 
events  have  Initiated  annual  celebra- 
tions of  national  Invest-ln-Amerlca  ac- 
tivities and  their  purpose  has  t)een  to 
dramatize  the  principles  of  this  con- 
structive program  and  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  year-round  activities. 

The  1961  National  Invest-ln-Amerlca 
Week,  being  celebrated  from  April  30 
through  May  6.  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  annual  May  1  holiday  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  International  communism  cele- 
brates this  occasion  with  long  parades 
displaying  military  might;  Red  Square 
in  Moscow  is  alive  with  teeming  crowds 
carrying  banners  bearing  the  picture  of 


Lenin  and  slogans  glorifying  the  work- 
ingman.  This  day  ranks  in  national 
importance  with  the  anniversary  of  the 
October  revolution. 

Tomorrow.  May  2,  It  will  be  my  pleas- 
ure to  help  to  celebrate  the  seventh  an- 
nual Invest-ln-Amerlca  Week  by  a 
luncheon  In  the  old  Supreme  Court 
chamber  here  In  the  Capitol.  Expected 
to  be  In  attendance  are  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives;  the  national  chair- 
man of  1961  Invest-ln-America  Week, 
Mr.  Ray  R.  Eppert.  president  of  the  Bur- 
roughs Corp.;  Mr.  Alexander  Biddle, 
governor  and  treasurer  of  the  National 
Invest-ln-America  Committee  and  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore Stock  Exchange;  Mrs. 
Katherj'n  Duffy,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Invest-in-America  Com- 
mittee; Mr.  George  M.  Ferris,  chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Area 
Invest-in-America  Committee;  and 
many  other  local  leaders  In  the  civic 
and  business  life  of  our  community.  In- 
^  eluded  also  in  the  distinguished  gather- 
Hing  will  be  leaders  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  who  will  make 
significant  comments  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  investments  in  U.S.  savings 
bonds,  securities,  and  home  ownership, 
and  in  the  role  played  by  small  busi- 
nesses, in  the  growth  of  our  American 
economy.  These  gentlemen  Include  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Home.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion; the  Honorable  Robert  C  Weaver. 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  -Home 
Finance  Agency;  the  Honorable  William 
H.  Neal.  National  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury;  and  Mr.  Byron  D.  Woodside, 
Commissioner  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

At  that  time  it  will  also  be  my  partic- 
ular pleasure  to  present  to  Mr.  Roth  S. 
Schleck,  the  State  chairman  of  the  In- 
vest-ln-Amerlca Committee  for  my  o\^ti 
State  of  Wlscon.sln,  the  first  officially 
authorized  State  charter  by  the  officers 
of  the  National  Invest-ln-Amerlca  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Schleck,  who  Is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Fir5;t  Wisconsin  National 
Bank  in  Milwaukee,  will  accept  this 
charter  being  presented  in  recognition 
of  the  active  participation  in  my  State 
by  representatives  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, insurance  bankingr,  investment 
brokerage,  and  public  relations;  and  by 
savings  and  loan  associations,  the  Sav- 
ings Bonds  Division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department.  Wisconsin  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  'he  chamber  of  com- 
merce. It  is  also  l)eing  presented  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  active  past  years'  ob- 
servances of  Invest-in-America  Week  by 
the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Pond  du  Lac. 
Sheboygan.  Stevens  Point,  Janesville, 
and  Grantsburg. 

In  order  to  assure  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  competitive  free  enterprise 
system,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  wealth  and  prosperity  for 
our  Nation,  It  is  essential  that  each 
American  follow  an  adequate  and  in- 
telligent program  of  personal  savings 
and  investment.  In  this  way.  he  will 
not  only  be  adding  to  his  own  personal 
welfare,  but  he  will  be  helping  to  keep 


our  country  strong  so  that  we  may 
possess  the  means  for  maintaining  an 
effective  deterrent  to  military  aggres- 
sion by  those  who  would  enslave  the 
peoples  of  a  free  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  now 
a  descriptive  brochure  which  lists  the 
activities  of  the  invest-ln-Amerlca  pro- 
gram and  emphasizes  that  every  Amer- 
ican Is  an  Investor  In  jobs,  savings, 
homes.  Insurance,  and  securities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  brochure, 
which  also  includes  a  listing  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Invest-in-America 
National  Headquarters,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bro- 
chure was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Invest    in    America    for    More    and    Better 
Jobs 

(A  year-round  program  to  create  a  better 
understanding  among  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  role  of  savings,  Investment, 
and  finance  In  the  American  economy.) 

evert  AMERICAN  A  CAPITALIST EVERT  AMERI- 
CAN AN  INVESTOR  IN  JOBS,  SAVINGS,  HOMES, 
INSURANCE.  AND  SECURITIES 

A  capitalist  Is  a  person  who  owns  some- 
thing. Capitalism  starts  when  that  per- 
»on — you — puts  money  to  work  for  himself. 

Jobs 
Your  savings  and  the  savings  of  corpora- 
tions from   retained   earnings   help   provide 
the   tools  and   Jobs  from   which  56  million 
American  famUles  earn  their  Uving 

Homes 
Two  out  of  evwy  three  American  families 
either    own    or    are     buying    their    homes. 
Every   time  you    make   a    payment   you    in- 
crease your  Investment. 

Work,  save,   invest 

The  American  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem was  founded  on  the  work  and  savings 
of  the  people  and  has  produced  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  history.  Our  people 
of  their  own  free  wUl  have  made  all  forms 
of  investment — in  savings,  homes,  insur- 
ance, and  in  secvirltles  from  Government 
bonds  to  venture  capital  for  new  enterprise. 
Competitive  enterprise  Is  dep>endent  on  the 
continued  supply  of  these  funds  which 
benefit  consiimers,  workers,  and  the  nation- 
al interest  as  well  as  investors. 

Savings 

Through  your  savings  your  own  capital 
grows.  Interest  paid  for  the  use  of  this 
money  adds  to  your  principal  or  income. 

Insurance 

Life,  fire,  and  casualty  Insurance  protects 
the  average  American  family.  Cash  value 
grows  with  each  payment  and  is  increased 
by   dividends. 

Securities 

When  you  buy  a  Government  or  corporate 
bond  you  receive  Interest  on  your  money. 
When  you  buy  a  share  of  stock  you  become 
a  partner  in  the  business  and  share  profits 
tlirough  dividends  and  also  share  los.ies. 

Investing  in  America  has  helped  to  make 
our  country  great.  This  Idea  needs  to  be 
brought  home  to  all  the  people,  men,  wom- 
en, and  schoolchildren,  because  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  function  of  finance  In 
the  American  competitive  enterprise  system 
is  essential  to  Its  preservation. 

WHAT    INVEST    IN    AMERICA    MEANS 

Savings  and  investments  are  essential  to  a 
strong  America  because  they  provide:  Job 
security  and  higher  standards  of  living  for 
56  million  families;  capital  for  the  plants 
and  tools  necessary  for  an  expanding  econ- 
omy;  strength  for  a  free  government. 


In  the  years  ahead  America  will  have  to 
provide:  $17  billion  a  year  for  a  million  new 
Jobs  a  year — this  is  $17,000  in  new  capital 
investment  lor  each  Job;  $40  billion  a  year 
to  maintain  plants  and  machines  to  sustain 
the  70  million  present  Jobs. 

Where  will  this  money  come  from? 

From  the  collective  savings  and  invest- 
ments of  millions  of  Americans.  From  the 
retained  earnings  of  corporations. 

Therefore,  every  American  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  become  an  investor  in  America 
tlirough  savings  of  his  own  choice  in: 

Government  securities. 

Savings  accounts. 

Ins\irance. 

Homes. 

Corporate  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  strength  of  a  growing  America  Is  In 
the  personal  freedom  to  work,  save  and  in- 
vest. Money  at  work  means  men  at  work — 
Invest  In  America  for  security  and  income. 

AcnvmEs 

Invest  In  America  Week  drives  home  the 
Invest  In  America  message  through  concen- 
trated effort  by  many  groups.  It  also  stimu- 
lates continuous  year-round  activities  by  our 
branches  and  by  cooperating  organizations 
that  sponsor  invest-ln-America  days. 

For  example.  Freedom  To  Invest  Day,  spon- 
sored by  chambers  of  commerce,  commercial 
banks,  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Division,  Treasury 
Department,  real  estate  boards,  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation, stock  exchanges,  bond  clubs.  raU- 
roads,  utilities,  corporations.  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance.  American  Consumers  Day — 
advertising  clubs.  Labor  and  Industry 
Day — Rotary,  Klwanls,  foremen's  clubs. 
Women  Investors  Day — women's  clubs  and 
organizations.  Youth  of  America  Day — 
school  boards,  college  faculties,  students. 
Junior  achievement. 

On  Sunday  attention  is  directed  in 
chiu-ches  to  invest  in  America  principles  that 
concern  the  well-being  of  every  ftimily. 

Material  Is  supplied  to  participants  for  use 
during  the  week  and  for  year-round  activi- 
ties— TV  scripts  and  slides,  sample  editorials 
and  news  releases,  proclamations,  pamphlets, 
posters  for  bulletin  boards,  material  for 
speakers,  envelope  stuffers.  Window  displays 
furnished  by  Standard  &  Poor's  were  ex- 
hibited by  participants  in  48  States  Includ- 
ing Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

An  Increasing  amount  of  Invest-ln-Amerlca 
material  Is  being  distributed  by  coop>eratlng 
organizations.  For  Instance,  the  National 
Research  Bureau,  Inc..  In  Chicago.  Is  giving 
mass  distribution  to  the  pamphlet  'Your 
Share  in  Americas  Pro6{>erlty,"  tlirough  its 
Information  rack  service  In  industrial  plants. 
A  postage  meter  slug  has  been  developed  by 
the  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 

Included  in  year-round  activities  which 
have  earned  several  Freedom  Foundation 
Awards  are  the  following: 

Radio  and  TV  programs — Speakers  and 
material  are  available  for  public  service 
broadcasts. 

High  school  and  college  programs — Invest- 
ln-Amerlca  Award  for  best  Junior  achieve- 
ment team  in  field  of  commercial  banking; 
college  symposia,  classroom  presentations, 
essay  and  public  speaking  contests. 

Adult  education — Courses  on  savings  and 
forms  of  Investment. 

Public  relations  contests — Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Award  in  western  region  for  year-round 
promotion  of  Invest-in-Amerlca  philosophy. 

AAIE  Award — A  board  of  Judges  selected 
by  American  Association  of  Industrial  Edi- 
tors will  confer  awards  annually  for  best 
articles  on  economic  education  of  employees 
in  company  publications. 

ORGANIZATION 

Chairmen,  Invest-ln-Amerlca  Week:  1955, 
Reese  H.  Taylor,  president.  Union  Oil  Co  of 
California;    1956.  R.   G.  Rlncllffe,  president. 
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Philadelphia  Electric  Co.;  1957.  T  S.  Peter- 
sen, president,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 1958-58.  Walker  L.  Cisler,  president,  the 
Detroit  Edlaon  Co  ;  1960,  Gardiner  Symonds, 
president,  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.; 
1961.  Ray  R.  Bpi>ert.  president.  Burroughs 
Corp. 

oaicers:  Frederic  A.  Potts,  chairman  of  the 
board:  Walker  L.  Cisler.  vice  chairman  of  the 
board;  Rudolph  F.  Vogeler.  secretary;  Alexan- 
der Blddle,  treasurer;  Samuel  R  Rosenbaum. 
counsel;  Walter  A.  Schmidt,  chairman  execu- 
tive committee;  Franklyn  Waltman.  chair- 
man public  relations  committee;  J.  Whitney 
Bunting,  consultant  board  of  governors, 
chairman  eastern  region;  John  Latahaw. 
chairman  central  region;  George  J.  Otto, 
chairman  western  region 

Regional  offices  and  program  coordinators: 
Western — Ivy   Lee.   Jr.   St  Associates,   Russ 
Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Central — James  P.  Chapman.  Public  Re- 
hitlons  Counselors.  Inc.,  777  Penobscot 
Building,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Eastern — John  Moynahan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  155 
East  44th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

I-ln-A  chapters  in  the  following  locatioiis 
direct  year-round  activities  In  cooperation 
with  regional  offices  and  national  headquar- 
ters: Washington,  DC;  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Mll- 
waxikee.  Wis.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Portland. 
Oreg.;  St.  Paul-Minneapolis.  Minn.;  San 
Diego.  Calif.;   Seattle.  Wash 

Invest-in-America  Week  committees 
throughout  the  country.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii 
cooperate  in  the  observance  of  Invest-ln- 
Amerlca  Week. 

National  Headquarters  Invest-in-America: 
Mrs.  Kathryn  M.  Duffy,  executive  secretary. 
121  South  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Doremus  &  Co.  Inc  .  1616  Walnut  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


NEEDED:   STRONGER  FOREST  FIRE 
I  CONTROL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
ests of  the  Nation — an  invaluable  natural 
resource — suffer  severe  diminution  an- 
nually because  of  forest  fires. 

This  is  a  tragic  waste. 

The  reasoivs  are  many,  including :  elec- 
trical stonns,  carelessness  by  persoiis  vis- 
iting forests,  and  other  causes. 

If  we  are  to  provide  the  forest  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ever- 
growing population,  then  we  need 
stronger,  more  effective  efforts  to  prevent 
and  control  forest  fires. 

Today.  I  received  a  letter  coiitaining 
some  constructive  recommendations  in 
this  field  from  Norman  S.  Stone,  general 
chairman  of  the  Lake  States  Forest  Fire 
Reseai'ch  Conference.  Mr.  Stone  points 
out  many  of  the  significant  factors  which 
deserve,  I  believe,  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Lake  States  Forest  Fire 

I  Research  Conference, 

.Vfadi.son,  Wis.,  April  21.  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilf.t:  About  3  years  ago 
the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission's 
forestry  advisory  committee  began  a  study 
of  the  increasing  problems  of  forest-flre  con- 
trol in  Wisconsin.     The  Wisconsin  committee 


explored  the  priblem  with  public  forest-fire 
control  agencies  of  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  and  found  that  all  three  States 
are  faced  with  much  the  same  problem — 
that  of  Increasing  fire  hazard  due  to  refor- 
estation and  regrowth  of  extensive  natural 
forests.  Over  the  years  we  have  become  ac- 
customed to  extremely  high  standards  In 
forest-fire  control,  and.  paradoxically,  this 
success,  along  with  intensified  forest  man- 
agement, tree  planting,  and  growing  recrea- 
tional use  of  forest  lands,  has  increased  tre- 
mendously the  likelihood  of  catastrophic 
forest  fires. 

On  March  7  und  8.  1961.  a  group  of  about 
140  men.  representing  a  broad  cross  section 
of  public  agenc.es,  forest  industries,  associa- 
tions, forestry  colleges,  the  press,  and  general 
public,  met  in  Green  Bay.  Wis  .  to  discuss 
the  matter  The  problem  was  thoroughly 
covered  by  forewt  managers,  public  and  pri- 
vate alike,  and  by  fire-control  experts  and 
others.  The  recommendations  of  the  people 
attending  this  conference  are  attached. 

Summing  up  these  recommendations 
briefly— 

( 1 )  There  is  a  serious  and  fast-growing 
threat  of  catastrophic  fires  In  the  Lake 
.States  region. 

(2)  Present  firefightlng  methods  are  not 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  situation  \mder 
catastrophic  conditions. 

(3)  It  is  neaily  hopeless  to  cope  with  thi.s 
situation  simply  by  strengthening  our  pres- 
ent fire-control  organizations  alone,  though 
this  will  help,  and  some  expansion  should 
be  made. 

(4)  The  principal  hope  of  controlling 
large,  fast-runr.lng  fires  Is  through  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  Improved  methods  of 
fire  prevention  and  control  through  research. 

(5»  The  conierence  recommends  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  program  of  forest - 
fire  research  In  the  Lake  States,  headed  up 
by  the  Lake  States  Forest  Elxperiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service:  and.  further, 
that  the  progr&jn  be  cooperative  in  nature, 
bringing  to  bear  the  resources  of  State  fire- 
control  agencies  and  the  forest  Industries. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  find  It  possible 
u>   give   your  full  support   to   this   program 
and  express  yo\ir  support  to  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nobman  S.  Stone, 
General  Chairman. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  officially  recog- 
nizing the  immediate  need  for  legislation 
providing  education  and  job  training  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  post-Korean 
veterans,  has  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  take  favorable  action 
on  the  proposfd  cold  war  GI  bill.  S.  349. 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  shares 
my  gratitude  for  the  resolution  adopted 
by  his  State.  He  was  one  of  37  Senators 
who  sponsored  the  cold  war  GI  bill  when 
it  was  introduced  in  January. 

The  veteran  of  the  cold  war  is  per- 
forming a  gi'eat  service  for  the  Nation: 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi wants  it  known  that  it  favors  a 
program  of  education  and  vocational 
training  for  this  group  when  they  return 
to  civilian  status. 

I  wish  to  read  at  this  point  one  para- 
graph of  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  houses  of  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature: 

Whereas  reliable  statistics  have  proved  that 
Increased  Income  to  veterans  resulting  from 


higher  education  and  Improved  skills  will 
more  than  reimburse  the  National  Treasury 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  GI  training  pro- 
gram by  1970. 

One  point  that  should  be  considered 
is  that  the  program  is  self-liquidating. 
It  is  not  a  giveaway,  a  grant,  or  a  bonus. 
It  is  a  program  that  will  more  than  pay 
back  to  the  Treasury  in  taxes  alone  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program,  not  count- 
ing the  great  economic  benefits  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  of  this  trained  reser- 
voir of  maiipower. 

I  heard  evidence  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last  week 
that  in  1956.  7.300  young  Ameiicans  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  dental  schools, 
but  last  year  only  6.100  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  dental  schools.  The  stand- 
ards are  going  down.  Comparable  figures 
are  available  for  medical  schools. 

Why?  Because  of  the  playing  out  of 
the  GI  bills.  As  one  official  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  said,  few 
families  in  America  today  are  able  to  pay 
the  $26,000  required  to  put  a  student 
through  dental  school. 

In  1969  we  licensed  8,000  medical  doc- 
tors in  America.  Only  6.300  of  those  were 
educated  in  American  medical  schools. 
One  thousand  and  seven  hundred  were 
emigrees  from  foreign  countries  trained 
in  other  medical  schools,  whom  we  li- 
censed here  because  we  did  not  have 
enough  doctors  trained  at  home. 

We  ought  to  be  exp>orting  instead  of 
importing  doctors.  We  ought  to  be  fur- 
nishing them  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  The  cold  war  GI 
bill  is  the  surest  way  of  getting  the 
trained  reservoir  of  manix)wer  that  this 
country  so  badly  needs. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  some  16.000  Mississippi  vet- 
erans of  tiie  cold  war  will  go  to  school  or 
improve  their  job  skills  In  the  next  5 
years  under  the  proposed  cold  war  GI 
bill. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand veterans  from  Mississippi  received 
training  under  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean  GI  bills.  In  recognition  of  the 
service  these  bills  rendered,  the  legis- 
lature's resolution  imderlines  the  im- 
portance and  justice  of  providing  the 
cold  war  veteran  with  the  means  to  con- 
tribute with  maximum  eflBciency  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Supporters  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  are 
convinced  that  the  most  constructive 
and  feasible  solution  to  the  readjustment 
problems  of  the  post-Korean  veteran  is 
a  farsighted  program  of  education  and 
vocational  training  as  in  S.  349. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
supporting  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  with  the 
official  certificate,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  house 
concurrent  resolution  of  Mississippi  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  13 
Whereas  millions  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  have  been 
educated  under  the  provisions  of  the  vet- 
erans education  program  established  by  the 
Federal  Government:  and 
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Whereas  many  veterans  were  able  to  ob- 
tain further  education  through  the  benefits 
of  the  veterans  education  program  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans htis  contributed  to  an  Increase  in  the 
level  of  education  of  this  country  and  has 
produced  a  major  national  asset  In  better 
and  more  skilled  manpower  and  htis  done 
much  to  Improve  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try; and 

Wherea*=*cllable  statistics  have  proved  that 
Increased  income  to  veterans  resulting  from 
higher  education  and  improved  skills  will 
more  than  reimburse  the  National  Treasury 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  GI  training  program 
by  1970:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Executive  order  on  January  31. 
1955,  stopped  the  educational  benefits  for 
persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  February  1,  1955;  and 

Whereas  It  is  believed  that  as  long  as  the 
draft  Is  continued  tnat  all  persons  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  should  t)e  extended  the 
educational  benefits  that  were  granted  to 
veterans  serving  prior  to  February  1,  1955; 
and 

Whereas  It  has  been  established  by  reliable 
statistics  that  the  Investment  in  education 
for  our  own  American  youth  will  be  more 
than  repaid  to  the  Public  Treasury  through 
Increased  taxes,  resulting  from  higher  in- 
comes by  such  veterans;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Missusippi  {the  Senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
GI  education  benefits  to  all  veterans  who 
entered  or  who  will  enter  military  service 
from  and  after  February  1,  1955,  and  that 
such  educational  benefits  be  extended  as  long 
as  the  provision  of  the  draft  law  shall  exist; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, a  copy  thereof  be  mailed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ivnd  to  each  Member  of 
the   Congress  from   the  State  of  Mississippi 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  II  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


THE  WELCOME  CORPS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  some- 
one once  said,  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  Tliis  was  in  the  days 
before  hula  hoops,  frozen  custard,  ca- 
nasta, the  Charleston,  pony  tails,  Ber- 
muda shorts,  and  many  other  things. 
Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  there  is  real 
truth  In  this  old  adage.  When  Marconi 
Invented  the  wireless,  another  inventor 
is  said  to  have  built  almost  the  same 
device  at  almost  the  same  time.  The 
automobile  was  invented  simultaneously 


In  several  countries  of  the  Western 
World.    The  same  was  true  of  television. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration:  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll!,  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  about  an  idea  of  a  constit- 
uent of  his  in  Colorado,  some  2.000  miles 
from  the  great  metropolis  of  New  York. 
Not  having  read  this  particular  issue  of 
the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Record,  about 
2  weeks  later  I  commented  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  about  an  idea  which  oc- 
curred to  me  because  of  the  work  of  a 
gentleman  from  the  great  city  of  New 
York. 

It  was  thereupon  pointed  out  to  me 
by  my  good  colleague  from  Colorado  that 
the  lady  from  Colorado  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  are  on  the  same 
wavelength.  Both  are  interested  in  help- 
ing foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
and  both  evinced  a  great  interest  in 
organizing  groups  to  welcome  and  assist 
friends  from  overseas  visiting  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Carroll's  constituent  from 
Colorado  has  set  up  what  she  calls  the 
host  corps.  We  in  New  York,  under 
the  active  leadership  of  Mr.  David  I. 
Stern,  of  Manhattan,  are  setting  up  what 
I  call  the  welcome  corps.  The  welcome 
corps  and  the  host  corps  would  accom- 
plish the  same  fine  purposes.  Both  are 
consistent  with  the  increasing  interest 
in  our  country  in  expanding  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  United  States 

Mr.  President,  we  must  now  have  a 
merger  between  East  and  West.  We 
must  drive  a  gold  spike  between  the 
welcome  corps  and  the  host  corps  and 
set  up  what  we  might  as  viell  call  the 
"corps  corps"  to  publicize  and  promote 
travel  to  New  York  City,  Denver,  Colo., 
New  Mexico.  Arkansas.  Minnesota, 
Maine,  and  all  of  our  great  States. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
league, and  I  say  this  in  all  honesty,  that 
I  was  not  aware  of  his  comments  in  the 
Record  or  I  certainly  would  have  co- 
ordinated my  statement  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  just  like  Wilbur  and  Or- 
ville.  I  hope  that  Colorado  and  New  York 
will  get  together  and  get  this  idea,  like 
the  first  airplane,  off  the  ground  and 
soaring  to  great  heights. 

I  have  often  expounded  upon  the  many 
wonderful  attractions  of  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State.  I  know  that  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  and  his  host 
corps  just  as  vigorously  publicize  the 
thin  air  of  the  steep  mountains  of  the 
great  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  information 
which  I  have  indicates  that  the  so-called 
tourist  gap  is  widening.  Americans  are 
spending  a  great  deal  more  money  over- 
seas than  tourists  from  overseas  spend 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
Commerce  Department,  Americans  spent 
$1.7  billion  more  abroad  last  year  than 
was  spent  by  visitors  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $200  million  from  the  previous 
year. 

The  figures  underscore  the  need  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  encourage 
visitors  from  abroad.    The  bill  to  estab- 


lish an  International  Travel  Office — 
S.  610 — of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is 
one  of  the  most  logical  and  direct  ways 
in  which  we  can  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  this 
program  and  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted 
into  law  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  proposal  for  a  welcome  corps  or 
a  host  corps  to  greet  visitors  from  over- 
seas is.  in  a  sense,  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  While  the  Travel  Office  will  get 
them  here,  the  welcome  corps  will  make 
them  feel  better  when  they  arrive. 

On  April  12,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
editorialized  on  the  welcome  corps.  The 
editors  of  the  Daily  News  discussed  and 
supported  this  idea  in  very  thoughtful 
terms.  The  News  pointed  out  that  not 
only  would  a  welcome  coips  help  to  re- 
dress our  balance  of  payments,  but  it 
would  also  promote  mutual  good  will  and 
international  friendship  among  i>eoples 
and  nations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Daily  News  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
bls  follows: 

For  a  Welcome  Corps 

David  I.  Stern,  a  former  textile  manufac- 
turer, has  come  up  with  an  Idea  which  looks 
promising.  He  Is  concerned  about  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  many  foreign  tourists 
here,  particularly  those  who  do  not  speak 
English.  His  suggestion:  a  welcome  corps. 
set  up  by  private  civic  groups  and  municipal 
visitors'  bureaus.  He  recommends  that  regis- 
ters be  compiled  of  local  citizens  who  speak 
various  foreign  languages,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  help  our  visitors  from  overseas. 

BOON    FOR    TOURISTS 

Such  groups,  we  feel,  would  pay  off  not 
only  In  mutual  friendship  but  In  tourist 
revenue — always  a  red-ink  factor  as  far  as  our 
country  is  concerned.  We  wish  Mr  Stern  and 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  who  is  second- 
ing his  motion,  the  best  of  luck  In  their 
project. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
rwlnt  I  wish  to  briefly  mention  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  the  activities  of 
the  welcome  corps  should  be  organized : 

First.  Having  greeters  registered  and 
stationed  at  New  York  City  terminals 
and  hotels; 

Second.  Having  students  and  retired 
people  volunteer  to  serve  as  hosts  to  vis- 
itors; 

Third.  Encouraging  the  placement  of 
foreign  speaking  personnel  on  sightsee- 
ing buses  and  in  public  places,  such  as 
museums  and  galleries; 

Fourth.  Promoting  the  employment  of 
clerks  \^ho  are  able  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages and  who  are  specifically  assigned 
to  the  greeting  and  assisting  of  foreign 
visitors ; 

Fifth.  Informing  foreign  visitors  about 
community  attractions:  and 

Sixth.  Setting  up  opportunities  for  vis- 
itors to  meet  with  and  get  to  know  local 
citizens. 

The  initiative  in  this  area  must  be 
taken  by  private  and  civic  groups.  How- 
ever, once  this  program  gets  underway, 
it  may  be  that  the  development  of  com- 
munity registers  and  or  national  reg- 
isters of  groups  participating  in  such  a 
program  would  have  a  great  value.  Such 
registers  might  perhaps  be  coordinated 
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by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Washington.  If  this  actually  is  work- 
able. I  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  other 
Senators  to  have  propxjsed  legislation  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  establish  such  a 
center  in  the  Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  Mr. 
Stern,  of  New  York  City,  has  accepted 
this  challenge  and  i.s  working  energeti- 
cally to  promote  inis  idea  in  New  York 
City  I  am  delighted  also  that  other  per- 
sons in  communities  such  as  Denver  are 
working  along  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  happy  to 
state  that  the  president  of  the  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association,  Mr  Donald 
S.  Stralem.  has  been  in  touch  with  me. 
thus  indicating  the  interest  of  this  fine 
oreanization  in  the  proposal  to  estab- 
li.sh  a  welcome  corps.  Travelers  Aid  al- 
ready has  many  services  which  overlap 
those  which  presumably  would  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  welcome  corps";  there- 
fore, it  .seems  to  me  entirely  appropriate 
that  they  should  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning of  this  program,  which  would  be 
unique  in  that  it  would  focus  upon  visi- 
tors from  abroad  and  would  greet  and 
assist  all  in  this  group. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stralem's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rigor  d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

N.^TION.'^L   Travelers   Aid   Association. 

Sev:  York.  NY.,  April  26,  1961. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
US.  Senate.  Wa.'^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association  is  very  much  interested  in 
your  bill  on  tourism  and  we  are  pleased  with 
your  recent  proposal  for  a  welcome  corps. 
We  believe  this  is  a  much  needed  program 
that  could  contribvite  greatly  to  improve  in- 
ternational relations. 

As  you  doubtless  are  aware,  for  many  years 
the  volunteers  of  Travelers  Aid  have  been 
meeting  travelers  from  abroad  at  the  steam- 
ship docks,  and  more  recently,  at  the  air- 
ports. Travelers  aid  societies  throughout 
the  country  maintam  booths  in  all  types  of 
terminals — railroad,  airport,  bus.  and  steam- 
ship—with volunteers  who  give  friendly  wel- 
come and  information  in  wha'ever  language 
is  needed  about  places  to  stay  and  on  all 
kinds  of  community  resources.  For  example, 
the  Chicago  Travelers  Aid  Society  has  500 
trained  volunteers  working  in  the  many  dif- 
ferent terminals  in  that  city.  Travelers  aid 
societies  also  have  professional  workers  who 
are  available  to  assist  families  and  individ- 
uals who  have  serious  problems. 

Our  long  experience  in  welcoming  people 
coming  to  this  coimtry  has  demonstrated  the 
great  importance  of  this  type  of  program  and 
the  desirability  of  extending  resources  to 
carry  1',  on.  An  example  of  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice needed  is  that  of  the  New  York  USO  Cen- 
ter operated  by  Travelers  Aid  for  service  per- 
sonnel on  43d  Street.  This  center  welcomes 
servicemen  and  women  and  provides  Infor- 
mation about  recreational,  cultural,  and  edu- 
cational programs  and  activities  in  New  York 
Ci:.y.  This  center  has  a  wonderful  group  of 
volunteers  who  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  employed  staff  who  talk  with  the  Indi- 
vidual serviceman  and  see  that  he  gets  the 
kind  of  information  and  opportunity  that  he 
needs. 

We  believe  this  experience  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  working  on  any  plans  for  the 
welcome  corps.    We  will  be  very  glad  Indeed 


to  share  what  we  have  learned  from  our  ex- 
perience and  to  ;is8lst  In  any  way  that  we  can 
in  the  launching  of  this  very  Important 
effort.  Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  or  the 
general  director.  Mrs.  Savllla  Simons,  and 
her  colleagues  at  the  national  office  at  any 
time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  S.  Stralem, 

President. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  i30int  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
and  penetrating  article  written  by  Mr. 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  24,  1961 
Mr.  Salisbury  states  that  the  United 
States  is  not  at  present  adequately  pre- 
pared to  greet  and  assist  visitors  from 
overseas. 

There  belnir  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr    24.    1961 1 

United  States  Pound  III  Prepared  To  Serve 

Foreign  Tourists 

(By  H,*rrl8on  E.  Salisbury) 

Unless  prompt  action  is  taken,  the  first 
wave  of  foreign  tourists  attracted  by  the  new 
"Visit  U.S.A."  program  may  encounter  a  dis- 
couraging gantlet  of  language  barriers,  con- 
flicts of  national  hablu,  and  Inadequate 
facilities. 

A  survey  of  present  conditions  In  New 
York — chief  entry  point  of  the  hoped-for 
tourist  influx — reveals  that  little  has  been 
done  to  prepare  for  the  new  guests  Interest 
Is  wide.spread,  but  concrete  action  Is  lacking. 

Thus  far,  the  attention  of  the  travel  In- 
dustry has  been  fixed  upon  pending  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  a  new  Federal  foreign  travel 
bureau,  efforts  to  remove  complicated  visa 
requirements,  ,ind  other  technicalities. 

"But  the  fact  Is,"  Fleming  Deryl  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  said  re- 
cently, "we're  In  poor  shape  to  handle  vis- 
itors.    We   have   to  educate  ourselves  first." 

The  flow  of  lorelgn  tourists  so  far  has  been 
just  a  trickle  of  what  is  hoped  for  For  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  there  are 
expected  to  be  about  460.000  foreign  tourists, 
a  sharp  increiise  over  the  350.000  who  came 
here  2   years  iigo. 

The  big  Influx.  In  the  opinion  of  travel  spe- 
cialists, Is  still  a  couple  of  years  distant, 
giving  the  Urlted  States  time  to  eliminate 
existing  defects  and  deflctencies. 

U.S.  agencies  such  as  Customs  and  Immi- 
gration are  currently  reexamining  procedures 
with  a  view  to  making  the  visit  of  the  foreign 
tourist  more  pleasant. 

The  city's  department  of  commerce  and 
public  affairs  Is  actively  seeking  to  stimulate 
greater  Interest  on  the  f)art  of  New  York  busi- 
nesses and  public  agencies  In  various  aspects 
of   the  problem. 

The  New  York  convention  and  visitors  bu- 
reau thus  far  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
stimulating  the  flow  of  foreign  tourists 
rather  than  on  the  problems  of  caring  for 
them  after   their  arrival. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  which 
administers  New  York  International  Airport 
at  Idlewild,  Queens,  Is  expanding  customs 
and  baggage  facilities  there,  but  a  spokesman 
said  it  had  no  plans  to  handle  requests  for 
Information  from  foreign  tourists. 

Most  of  the  problems  appear  to  stem  from 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  never  has  had  any 
volume  of  ordinary  tourists.  Rules,  regula- 
tions, and  facilities  are  geared  either  to 
small  numbers  of  luxury  travelers  and  busi- 
nessmen or  to  the  once  huge  volume  of  im- 
migration. 

"There  are  two  countries  in  the  world 
which  have  never  Iiad  ordinary  tourists  In 


any  numbers,"  one  longtime  travel  man 
said.  "They  are  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  Now  the  Russians  are  In  It  up  to 
their  hlpe  and  they  have  h&d  plenty  of 
headaches.  The  United  States  has  some 
painful  years  ahead  before  It  learns  the 
know-how  " 

"Look."  said  a  customs  Inspector  with  a 
quarter -century's  experience  here,  "for  years 
we  have  been  set  up  to  keep  people  out.  To 
keep  out  the  smugglers  and  the  dope  opera- 
tors. Now.  we're  supposed  to  go  Into  reverse. 
They  tell  us  we  should  welcome  people  with 
a  red  carpet.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it? 
New  techniques,  the  young  fellows  In  Wash- 
ington say.     All  I  know  Is.  It  won't  be  easy." 

PROBLEMS     start    EARLT 

The  problems  of  the  foreign  tourist — par- 
ticularly one  who  does  not  know  English — 
begin  before  actual  arrival  In  New  York  He 
may  be  handed  immigration  and  customs 
forms  printed  in  English  that  he  can  All  In 
only  with  the  not-always-efllcient  assistance 
oi  airline  stewardesses  or  shipboard  j)er- 
sonnel. 

However,  although  they  are  not  uniformly 
available.  Immigration  forms  are  now  print- 
ed in  French.  German.  Spanish.  Portuguese 
and  Italian.  Moreover,  the  US  Immigration 
Service  has  a  staff  of  23  girls  on  duty  at 
New  York  International  Airport  to  assist 
passengers  In  clearing  Immigration  swiftly 
and  smoothly. 

Originally.  Immigration  required  that  its 
reception  girls  have  college  degrees  and 
proficiency  In  a  least  one  foreign  language — 
In  addition  to  a  pleasant  appearance  and 
personality.  More  recently,  the  language  and 
college  requirements  have  been  dropped 

"In  case  of  language  trouble  we  call  on 
the  airlines."  an  Immigration  official  said. 
"They  always  have  persons  around  who  talk 
the  languages  " 

tax  clearance  dropped 

One  cause  of  Irritation  has  quietly  Ijeen 
dropped.  No  longer  does  the  ordinary  tour- 
ist have  to  get  a  clearance  from  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  showing  that  he  owes 
no  income  taxes,  before  leaving  the  country 
The  regulation  Is  maintained,  however,  for 
nontourlst  visitors. 

Customs  now  has  baggage-declaration 
forms  available  In  French.  Italian.  German 
and  Spanish.  At  Pacific  ports  forms  In  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  have  i>een  prepared. 
Among  the  111  Inspectors  stationed  at  Idle- 
wild.  65  to  70  have  a  language  In  addition 
to  English  In  all,  12  languages  are  rep- 
resented. 

Nevertheless,  a  deficit  In  language  skills 
Is  evident  throughout  the  tourist  picture 
Not  that  New  York,  for  example,  does  not 
possess  enormous  language  resources.  But 
persons  with  language  skills  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  man  the  ticket  windows,  information 
services,  hotel  desks,  sightseeing  buses  and 
guide  services  with  which  the  foreign  tourUt 
is  likely  to  come  Into  contact. 

Information  services  are  keyed.  In  general, 
to  the  American  tourist  rather  than  the  for- 
eign guest. 

tourists  not  greeted 

For  example,  there  Is  no  general  Informa- 
tion center  at  Idlewild.  An  Information  desk 
Is  maintained  on  the  second  floor  of  the  In- 
ternational terminal,  but  this  Is  basically  to 
provide  Information  on  plane  arrivals. 

Neither  the  department  of  commerce  and 
public  events  nor  the  convention  and  visitors 
bureau  provides  any  special  greeting  service 
for  ordinary  foreigners.  The  city  depart- 
ment greets  distinguished  visitors  and  spe- 
cial groups  and  the  convention  bureau  large- 
ly concentrates  on  attracting  conventions 
and  meetings  to  the  city. 

The  foreign  tourist  is  largely  left  to  his 
own  devices,  sometimes  with  untoward  re- 


sults. A  travel  representative  by  chance 
stumbled  on  a  group  of  three  Russians  at 
Idlewild  the  other  day.  They  had  l>een 
waiting  there  for  more  than  4  hours,  knowing 
no  English  and  having  no  Idea  of  what  to 
do  to  get  to  Manhattan. 

A  party  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
students  spent  almost  the  whole  of  1  day 
wandering  aimlessly  in  the  Times  Square 
area  recently,  not  knowing  where  to  go  or 
what  to  see  In  New  York  and  finding  no  one 
to  give  them  advice. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  apparently 
has  no  current  plans  for  assuming  any  re- 
sponsibility for  greeting  foreign  tourists  at 
Idlewild  or  helping  them  with  Information. 

In  New  York  City,  only  two  Information 
centers  are  maintained — the  city's  own  booth 
In  Times  Square  and  one  operated  by  the 
convention  bureau  In  a  half-bidden  site 
under  the  Park  Avenue  overpass  across  42d 
Street  from  Grand  Central   Terminal. 

There  are  no  general  information  booths 
at  such  much -frequented  tourist  spots  as 
Rockefeller  Center,  the  Battery,  or  Central 
Park. 

LANGUAGE    SKILLS    LACKING 

Language  skills  are  not  a  requisite  at 
either  Information  center.  If  a  visitor  shows 
up  who  speaks  no  English,  a  telephone  call 
Is  made  to  a  foreign  language  newspaper. 
The  visitor  puts  his  question  to  a  newspaper- 
man. The  newspaperman  repeats  it  to  the 
information  clerk  In  English.  The  clerk  gives 
the  answer  in  English,  and  the  newspaper- 
man then  translates  by  telephone  to  the 
visitor. 

The  procedure  works  without  much  trou- 
ble at  present.  Of  the  340.000  visitors  to  the 
Times  Square  booth  last  year,  only  a  handful 
did  not  know  English.  But  the  system  ob- 
viously would  break  down  under  any  volume 
of  Inquiries  from  non-Engllsh-speaklng 
tourists. 

One  proposed  remedy  is  to  set  up  a  center 
here,  and  in  other  large  cities,  with  a  multi- 
lingual staff.  Foreigners  would  be  able  to 
telephone  the  center  for  answers  to  their 
Inquiries. 

LITERATURE    IS    NEEDED 

Only  a  handful  of  literature  Is  now  avail- 
able to  Inform  visitors  in  their  native  tongues 
about  the  sights  of  New  York  City  and  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Association  of  Travel  Organ- 
izations publishes  a  simplified  guide  to  the 
United  States  with  a  minimum  of  Informa- 
tion about  such  things  as  tourist  attractions 
and  regulations.  Two  and  a  half  million 
copies  of  this  guide  have  been  distributed 
In  eight  languages.  Including  Russian.  Jap- 
anese. French.  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  English 

The  department  of  commerce  and  public 
events  Issues  a  visitor's  guide  to  New  York 
in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
English.  It  also  puts  out  an  excellent  quar- 
terly calendar  of  New  York  City  events. 
This,  however.  Is  available  only  In  English. 

In  addition,  several  American  airlines  have 
published  leaflets  for  distribution  to  poten- 
tial European  tourists 

The  Hotel  Association  of  New  York  is  plan- 
ning to  issue  a  special  booklet  on  the  city's 
hotels,  explaining  their  services  and  how 
they  differ  from  European  hotels.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  Issue  this  booklet  in  six  languages. 

The  booklet  will  aid  In  a  major  problem. 
Luxury  New  York  hotels  such  as  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  the  Plaza,  the  Carlyle  and  the 
Sheraton  East  have  handled  foreign  tourists 
for  years.  They  have  the  needed  language 
skills  and  they  know  how  to  cater  to  the 
foreign  guest. 

This  Is  not  true,  however,  of  smaller,  less 
Ixixurlous  New  York  hotels. 

Desk  clerks  In  medium  and  lower-priced 
hotels  usually  know  only  English.     They  are 


not  familiar  with  the  foreign  tourist  and  his 
needs.  They  have  never  heard  of  the  hall 
porter  or  concierge — the  jack-of-all-trades 
around  whom  the  life  of  the  European  hotel 
rotates. 

American  hotels  have  no  counterpart  for 
this  functionary  who  without  notice  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night  Is  prepared  to  change 
dollars  for  pounds  or  francs,  provide  theater 
tickets,  hire  a  car.  take  a  watch  to  be  repaired 
or   purchase  a  suitable  souvenir. 

If  the  European  In  an  American  hotel 
leaves  his  shoes  outside  his  room  to  be  shlned 
overnight,  he  will  be  lucky  to  find  them  still 
there  In  the  morning.  And  certainly  they 
will  l>e  as  unpolished  as  when  they  were  put 
out 

The  European  custom  of  adding  15  per- 
cent to  the  bill  to  cover  tips  Is  unknown 
here.  The  foreigner.  Ignorant  of  this  fact. 
Is  bewildered  at  the  Indignation  of  bellhops 
and  waiters  whom  he  falls  to  tip  In  the  belief 
that  the  gratuity  Is  Included  In  his  bill. 

One  New  Yorker  with  great  experience  In 
handling  foreign  visitors  considers  tipping  a 
prime  source  of  friction.  "Europeans,  gen- 
erally, do  not  tip  as  much  as  Americans." 
she  said.  "Unfamiliar  with  American  money 
they  often  hand  a  cab  driver  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  tip.    The  result  Is  explosive." 

GUIDE  TO  lOOSYNCRACIES 

Almost  everyone  connected  with  foreign 
tourists  hop>es  that  the  propKMed  new  Gov- 
ernment "^jrogram  will  Include  ample  litera- 
ture detailing  In  the  language  of  the  pro- 
spective tourist  not  only  the  attractions  of 
the  United  SUtes  but  also  the  Idlosyncracles 
of  Its  hotel,  transportation  and  travel  fa- 
cilities. 

They  favor  special  warnings  on  such  mat- 
ters as  tipping,  the  characteristics  of  New 
York  taxi  drivers,  the  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can drugstore  and  other  specialized  sectors 
of  the  Nation's  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Hotel 
Association  is  distributing  a  pamphlet  to 
member  hotels,  telling  them  the  problems  of 
handling  the  foreign  guest 

However,  this  will  not  answer  what  one 
Government  oflBclal  calls  the  single  most 
persistent  complaint  made  by  foreign  guests 
in  New  York — "lack  of  politeness." 

Foreigners  report  a  lack  of  courtesy  at 
every  level  In  New  York  life — from  high  of- 
ficials down  to  ordinary  passers-by  on  the 
street. 

Royal  W.  Ryan,  of  the  convention  bureau 
believes  that  the  city  police  department  must 
be  made  more  aware  of  the  problem  of  the 
foreign  tourist.  He  proposes  that  some  ef- 
fort might  be  made  to  station  officerK  with 
language  facility  In  mldtown  and  other  Man- 
hattan areas  where  foreign  visitors  are  most 
likely  to  be  found. 

J.  Stanton  Robblns,  a  veteran  travel  spe- 
cialist, wants  to  enlist  the  city's  cab  drivers. 
"They  are  the  first  ambassadors  most  for- 
eigners meet,"  he  says.  "Sure,  some  of  them 
are  tough  cookies.  But  if  we  could  enlist 
their  cooperation,  it  would  make  an  enor- 
mous  Impression   on   the   foreign    visitor." 

Another  problem  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rob- 
blns Is  the  Europeans  lack  of  concept  of 
American  distances.  "He  wants  to  see  New 
York,  Niagara  Falls,  San  Francisco,  Holly- 
wood, and  New  Orleans  in  a  week,  "  Mr 
Robblns  said. 

•All  Europeans  have  beard  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  our  country.  What  they  don't 
understand  is  how  big  the  country  is." 

The  answer  to  many  of  these  problems. 
In  the  opinion  of  Jerry  Ryan,  foreign  travel 
specialist  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, is  the  package  tour,  which  can  bring 
costs  down  sharply.  It  enables  a  travel  or- 
ganization to  put  a  trained  guide  with  the 
group.  Hotel  and  transportation  arrange- 
ments are  made  and  language  problems  are 
simplified. 


Mr.  Ryan  Is  already  handling  a  consider- 
able volume  of  such  tourism,  including 
many  auto  groups  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Ryan  believes  Europeans  would  find 
It  pleasant  and  economical  to  tour  the 
United  States  by  car.  Driver  licenses  from 
the  52  countries  that  have  signed  an  Inter- 
national convention  on  such  licenses  are 
good  In  the  United  States. 

VARIED    STATE    SYSTEMS 

But  there  Is  a  potential  hazard  here,  too. 
European  countries  have  an  international 
system  of  highway  signs  and  symbols.  It 
utilizes  simple  plctographs,  for  the  most 
part,  and  Is  equally  Intelligible  In  Kiev  or 
Copenhagen. 

In  the  United  States,  the  International 
symbols  are  virtually  unknown.  While  the 
Federal  highway  system  has  a  unified  and 
simple  scheme  of  Indicators,  there  is  no 
uniformity  In  State  systems.  Each  city  has 
its  own  traffic  rules  The  unwary  foreigner 
might  quickly  become  confused.  Worse,  he 
could  fall  prey  to  accidents  caused  by  hesi- 
tations or  wrong  turns. 

John  Hauser.  a  vice  president  of  American 
Express,  has  probably  had  more  experience 
than  any  other  single  individual  in  handling 
foreign  tourists  in  the  United  States  He  is 
convinced  that  the  escorted  group  tour  Is 
the  only  effective  immediate  solution. 

He  believes  there  must  be  much  more  em- 
phasis on  languages  In  the  Government  staffs 
that  handle  Incoming  tourists  and  that 
forms  must  be  simplified  and  put  in  the 
tourist's  own  language. 

Mr.  Hauser  also  t>elleves  that  bus  tours  of 
America  provide  an  excellent  way  of  show- 
ing Europxeans  what  they  want  to  see.  "The 
railroads  don't  seem  to  want  the  business." 
he  commented. 

BUS  AND  AIRLINES  EAGER 

Efforts  to  set  up  a  2-  or  3-week  pass  on 
American  railroads  for  a  fixed  fee — similar  to 
those  that  Americans  can  purchase  for  inter- 
changeable use  on  European  railroads — have 
come  to  naught. 

It  Is  a  different  story  with  bus  and  air- 
plane lines.  They  are  eager  to  handled  Eu- 
ropean tourists.  Greyhound  has  been  in  the 
international  business  since  1936.  James  F 
Cunningham.  International  sales  director, 
reported.  It  provides  package  tours,  meets 
the  foreigners  at  the  boat,  escorts  them  by 
cab  to  the  bus  terminals  and  provides  hotel 
accommodations  and  guides. 

Trans  World  Airlines  and  Pan  American 
World  Airways  have  been  pioneers  in  bring- 
ing European  tourists  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  now  busy  passing  tips  on  how  to 
handle  this  traffic  on  to  the  domestic 
carriers. 

How  well  are  New  York  stores  and  restau- 
rants prepared  to  cope  with  foreign  tourists? 

There  is  not  much  problem  with  the  big- 
ger department  stores  and  many  Fifth  Ave- 
nue shops,  which  have  multilingual  sales 
personnel.  As  the  volume  of  foreign  shop- 
ping grows,  these  staffs  can  easily  be  ex- 
panded. 

The  problem  of  restaurants  is  different.  In 
nationality  restaurants — French.  German, 
Spanish  or  Italian — language  is  no  barrier. 
But  the  bilingual,  trilingual  or  quadrillngual 
menu  common  in  Europe  Is  unknown  in  this 
country. 

The  foreigner  who  knows  no  English  and 
drops  Into  a  typical  American  restaurant 
may  encounter  Infinite  difficulty  in  ordering 
even  ham  and  eggs,  unless  he  can  point  to 
the  dish  being  served  to  his  neighbor. 

Price  is  another  hazard. 

"It  is  very  easy  for  a  foreigner  to  wander 
Into  an  extremely  high-priced  restaurant 
without  realizing  It  from  the  outside,"  notes 
Grace  Belt,  a  State  Department  travel  aid. 
"The  place  may  not  look  like  much.     But 
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when     the     check     comes,     the     visitor     Is 
stunned — and  often  angry  " 

Restaurant  guides,  specifying  prices  and 
languages,  should  be  prepared  for  the  for- 
eign visitors.  Miss  Belt  believes 

Elrlc  Frledhelm.  editor  of  The  Travel  Agent, 
feels  It  la  Important  to  get  the  klnts  out 
of  the  American  facilities  for  handling  for- 
eign tourists  before — rather  than  after — the 
influx    begins. 

Otherwise,  dissatisfaction  and  complaints 
might  undo  any  possible  benefit  from  the 
drive  to  attract  tourists. 

However,  a  foreign  airlines  representative 
said: 

Europeans  dont  expect  perfection  here. 
They  are  so  Interested  in  seeing  the  United 
States  that  they  will  go  a  long  way  in  com- 
promising on  comfort  In  order  to  see  the 
country.  When  they  do  get  a  chance  to  see 
the  real  America — their  opinion  about  Amer- 
icans will  change.  Suddenly,  they  will  find 
there  are  nice,  quiet,  pleasant,  hospitable 
Americans  Instead  of  those  loud-talking 
Americans  in  loud  sports  shirts  who  come 
as  tourists  to  Europe." 


MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 
CONGRESSES  IN  WASHINGTON, 
DC. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  April  23  to  29.  1961,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  Congresses  met  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

While  they  were  here.  I  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  April  25,  1961.  which  was 
addressed  by  the  Honorable  Romulo 
O'Farrill.  Sr.,  president  of  the  permanent 
executive  committee.  There  were  also 
present  and  introduced  to  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

Hon.  Misael  Pastrana  Borrero,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  of  Colombia. 

Hon.  Pablo  Bares,  Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  Panama. 

Hon.  Juan  Milla  Bermudez,  Minister 
of  Public  Works  of  Honduras. 

Eduardo  Dibos,  former  Minister  of 
Public  Works  of  Peru  and  founding  pres- 
ident. Peruvian  Highway  Association. 

Mr.  Raul  Paraud.  highway  director  of 
Peru. 

Mr.  Alfredo  Bateman,  highway  direc- 
tor of  Colombia. 

Mr.  Ramiro  Ramirez,  engineer.  High- 
way Department  of  Panama. 

The  engineers  from  the  Highway  De- 
partment of  Brazil  and  the  Highway  De- 
partment of  Honduras. 

Mr.  Aldo  Praticelli,  representative  of 
the  Embassy  of  Argentina. 

Mr.  Jaime  Holger.  representative  of 
the  Embassy  of  Chile. 

Mr  Jose  J.  March,  director  general, 
Mexican  Highway  Association. 

Mr.  Jorge  O'Grande  Fillos,  director 
general  of  roads.  Republic  of  Honduras. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  O'Fairill's  address  to  the 
US.  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  address  which  he  delivered  to  the 
permanent  executive  committee  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway  Congresses  at 
the  opening  session  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Rem.\rks  Addressed  to  the  U.S.  Sen.^te  Pub- 
lic Works  CoMMfTTEE  bt  Romvlo  O'Pai- 
RiLi..  President  of  the  Pehmanent  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Pan  AMCRiCAif 
Highway  Congresses  and  President  or 
the  Mexican  Highway  Association,  April 
25. 1961 

Honorable  members  and  friends  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.  It 
is  an  honor  for  the  permanent  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gresses on  this  occasion  of  its  fifth  annual 
meeting  to  call  upon  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee which  has  played  such  a  large  part 
in  the  development  of  the  Pan  American 
highway  system  from   theory  into  reality. 

All  of  us  here  today  have  spent  many  active 
years  in  support  of  this  vital  hemispheric 
link.  No  effort  has  been  too  great  since  road 
transport  is  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
plex pattern  of  economic  and  social  life. 
Through  It  the  problems  of  supply  and  de- 
mand can  be  met,  through  it  the  most  eX- 
fectlve  allocation  of  resources  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
craftsman  ore  resolved.  These  basic  eco- 
nomic premises  transcend  political  frontiers. 
The  greater  the  exchange  the  greater  the 
benefit  for  all. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  miles  of  road  total  the  Inter-American 
Highway  In  the  five  Central  American  Re- 
publics and  Panama.  Almoet  11  million  peo- 
ple are  In  Its  area  which  covers  over  200.000 
square  miles.  All  of  these  peoples  are  or 
will  be  served  by  this  system,  whose  utility 
depends  not  only  on  Its  prompt  completion 
but  as  well  on  the  maintenance  of  its  indi- 
vidual parts. 

The  committee  which  I  represent  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  Important  contribution  of 
the  United  States  In  the  building  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway.  The  U.S.  con- 
tribution covering  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway  construction  in 
Central  America  and  Panama  to  the  Canal 
Zone  has  been  more  than  a  giant  step  to  In- 
sure realization  of  the  highway.  This  action 
has  provided  a  strategic  defense  for  those 
zones  of  the  continent  and  has  also  helped 
to  increase  and  facilitate  the  movement  of 
ideas,  produce,  and  travelers.  The  far- 
reaching  effects  of  Increased  travel  over  the 
Inter-American  Highway  are  known  to  all 
of  ua. 

But  there  are  still  many  steps  ahead  to 
complete  this  giant  task  and  we  ask  your 
earnest  consideration  of  the  fact  that  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  be  given  to  an  extent 
which  will  help  insure  that  the  highway  is 
completed  in  its  entirety  in  accordance  with 
accepted  standards  and  that  its  post-con- 
struction care  Is  assured. 

In  Its  recent  study  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  in  Central  America  and  Panama,  the 
International  Road  Federation  reports  on  the 
amounts  needed  to  Improve  specifications, 
widen  certain  sections,  and  complete 
stretches  that  still  lack  black  top  surface. 
US.  participation  on  two-thirds  and  one- 
third  basis  is  urged  to  Insure  completion  of 
the  project.  1  t)€Ueve  that  remarks  In  sup- 
port of  the  International  Road  Federation's 
findings  have  already  appeared  In  the  Cow- 
GREssiONAL  RECORD  in  commcnts  of  your  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  our  good  friend  Sena- 
tor Chavez. 

Once  completed,  it  is  Imperative  that  the 
highway  be  uniformly  maintained  in  a  pass- 
able condition  on  a  year-round  basis.  It  is 
believed  that  the  total  cost  of  this  post-con- 
struction care  is  outside  of  the  economic 
capacities  of  certain  of  the  republics  through 
which  the  highway  pa.s3es.  We  ask.  then, 
that   the   committee  seriovisly   consider   the 


feasibility  of  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Highway  Authority,  In  which  U.S. 
Qovernment  would  participate  and  which 
would  be  a  multilateral  cooperative  effort  by 
all  countries  through  which  the  highway 
passes  and  the  United  States  to  insure  ap- 
propriate maintenance  over  this  great  route. 
Such  a  highway  authority  has  t>een  recom- 
mended by  the  IRF. 

Finally.  It  is  equally  important  that  w« 
complete  plans  to  bridge  the  gap  of  approxi- 
mately 435  miles  in  the  section  of  the  Darlen 
of  Panama  and  the  adjacent  areas  In  C^- 
lombia.  By  developing  a  land  route  through 
this  area  we  will  in  fact  link  up  the  segments 
of  our  hemisphere  in  a  continuous  surface 
route  which  will  be  uuparalleled  anywhere 
else  In  the  world.  The  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  have  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  this  route  through  the 
Darlen  as  one  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  Interest 
and  one  which  requires  inter-American  ac- 
tion for  its  solution.  Needed  first  Is  nn 
engineering  survey  and  preparation  of  con- 
struction plans.  Contributions  to  defray  the 
cost  of  this  work  have  already  been  received 
from  many  Republics  of  Central  and  South 
America.  We  hop>e  that  this  committee  will 
give  earnest  consideration  to  US  participa- 
tion in  this  project,  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  IV  of  the  Eighth  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress. 

We  in  Latin  America  are  proud  to  know 
the  members  of  this  committee  and  its  staff 
as  our  personal  friends.  Tour  deep  and 
abiding  interest  In  the  problems  of  your 
neighbors  to  the  south  has  gone  far  to  give 
new  meaning  to  the  phrase  "inter-American 
friendship"  and  for  all  of  this  we  are  fully 
appreciative. 

Statement  by  Mr  Romulo  O'Farrill.  Chair- 
man OF  the  Permanent  Executivr  Com- 
Mrm«  OF  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Congresses,  at  the  Opening  Session  or 
the  Meeting 

Mr  President,  Mr  Secretary -G^eral.  Hon. 
Secretaries  and  Under  Secretaries  of  State. 
Hon.  Ambassadors  and  Representatives, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have  gathered  to- 
gether once  more  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  nith  a 
threefold  purpose  in  mind :  to  study  the 
action  of  the  permanent  executive  committee 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  Congresses: 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  work  that  h.ui 
been  accomplished  and  to  sharpen  the  sights 
and  lines  by  means  of  which  we  shaU  have 
to  face  the  problems  before  us. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  Congrenes 
with  the  technical  and  specialized  represent- 
atives of  the  21 -member  states  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  comprise  a  small  OA3 
within  the  OAS  Itself.  As  Americans  and 
as  roadsmen.  we  cannot  turn  aside,  in  the 
pursuance  of  our  interest  In  roads  from  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  overwhelming  proh- 
lenvs  facing  the  continent  in  this  crucial 
moment  in  our  history. 

The  problems  of  land  communication  are 
very  closely  linked  with  the  general  prob- 
lems related  to  economic  underdevelopment 
in  Latin  America.  The  most  graphic  exam- 
ples of  this  underdevelopment,  as  attested 
to  repeatedly  by  our  statesmen,  are  Illiteracy 
and  ignorance:  malnutrition,  sickness,  lack 
of  adequate  housing,  and  low  industrial  de- 
velopment. These  conditions  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  lowest  standards 
of  living  In  the  world  today. 

Our  people  and  our  governments  are  striv- 
ing to  resolve  these  problems  or  at  least  to 
lessen  their  depressive  effects  through  vari- 
ous remedial  measures,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned:  A  drive  for  public  education, 
agrarian  reform,  better  health,  improvement 
in  housing,  the  application  of  technical 
knowledge  to  agriculture,  and  encouragement 
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for  investments  and  industrial  productivity. 
In  the  realm  of  International  exchange.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  obtain  adequate  prices 
for  our  exportable  products. 

It  is  an  unchallengeable  truth  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  economic  under- 
development with  Its  dire  consequences — the 
subhuman  conditions  of  life  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  masses  of  people  of 
Spanish  America — cannot  be  left  to  the 
desultory  economic  evolution  to  which  our 
chronic  poverty  seems  to  doom  us  despite 
the  vast  natural  and  human  resources  with 
which  nature  has  fortunately  blessed  us. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  only 
through  the  acceleration  of  development 
programs  and  the  obtaining  of  adequate 
prices  for  our  products  In  the  world  market 
can  the  great  social  restlessness  be  quelled 
that  pervades  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  social  unrest,  heightened  by  pov- 
erty, becomes  fertile  ground  for  the  rise  of 
dictatorships.  The  growth  of  any  kind  of 
dictatorship  implies  not  only  the  loss  of 
freedom  but  also  of  the  hope  of  mankind 
for   increasingly  friendly  existence  in   peace. 

The  industrial  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States.  happUy  adhere  to  the  premise 
that  this  acceleratlijn  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  America  c<in  no  longer  be  delayed, 
not  only  in  order  that  man  may  live  as  such 
but  also  to  preserve  the  principles  of  human 
dignity.  Independence,  sovereignty,  and  llt>er- 
ty,  which  are  the  very  pillars  ufXJn  which 
rest  the  action  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Furthermore,  His  Excellency  Mr.  John 
P  Kennedy,  as  Chief  Executive  of  this  great 
Nation,  in  his  Inaugural  address  and  later 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  made  spe- 
cial mention  of  Latin  America  In  discussing 
the  policy  of  his  government  during  a  lengthy 
analysis  of  the  problems  latent  In  the  world. 
He  assured  that  "To  our  sister  Republics 
south  of  our  border  we  make  a  special  prom- 
ise: To  convert  our  good  intentions  Into 
definite  action  in  a  new  alliance  for  progress. 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  helping  freemen 
and  free  governments  sever  the  bonds  of 
poverty." 

What  role  do  roads  play  in  the  progress  of 
our  times?  One  so  fundamental  that  the 
following  statement  Is  obvious:  There  is  no 
progress,  no  progress  of  any  kind,  without 
roads. 

As  all  of  us  know,  roads  open  new  areas 
for  agriculture  and  create  new  markets  for 
industry,  commerce,  and  banking;  in  pro- 
moting the  Interchange  of  men  and  prod- 
ucts, the  road  becomes  the  principal  medium 
for  disseminating  material  and  spiritual 
benefits.  Easy  and  efBclent  transportation 
results  In  lowering  the  expense  of  consumer 
goods  and  thus  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. By  overcoming  isolation,  the  road  fa- 
cilitates the  eradication  of  political  bosslsm 
and  police  tactics.  Lastly,  the  expansion 
and  operation  of  highway  networks  directly 
or  Indirectly  develop  human  activity  in  such 
Industries  as  those  of  construction,  auto- 
mobile and  tire  manufacturing,  petroleum 
and  combustibles,  transportation,  tourist 
travel,  and   allied   businesses. 

The  governments  of  Latin  America  are 
granting  increasing  Imjjortance  to  highway 
construction.  According  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures I  have,  which  are  for  1969,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  20  Latin  American  countries 
allotted  the  equivalent  of  $921.5  million  out 
of  their  total  national  budgets  of  $8,549 
million  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways.  This  represents  an  average  of 
11  percent  of  the  total  funds  available. 

The  percentage  of  the  national  budgets 
used  for  highways  varies  from  2.57  to  22.9 
percent.  Curiously  enough,  in  my  country, 
the  Increase  in  the  total  national  product 
coincides  with  the  increase  in  highway  con- 
struction mileage — that  is,  approximately  8 
percent  a  year.    In  Mexico,  it  has  also  been 


demonstrated  that  the  modest  coumry  road 
increases  the  national  product  by  more  than 
2  million  pesos  a  year  for  each  added  kilo- 
meter. The  amount  of  money  invcjsted  in 
roads  by  the  Latin  American  couritrles  Is 
not  In  Itself  indicative  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  highway  program,  since  some  countries 
have  to  Import  everything  or  almost  every- 
thing, for  highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, whereas  others  achieve  the  same  re- 
sults at  lower  cost,  using  local  teclinlclans 
and  nationally  produced  cement,  iron,  as- 
phsilt,  and  other  materials.  To  conclude 
this  example,  which,  for  obvious  reasons.  I 
am  illustrating  with  Mexican  figures,  you 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  my  coun- 
try, which  has  a  network  of  roads  passable 
the  year  round  and  totaling  about  45,000 
kilometers:  construction  of  speedways,  fed- 
eral asphalt  highways,  and  country  roads  is 
going  on  at  a  rate  of  approximately  5  kilo- 
meters  a   day. 

As  the  Implementing  arm  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Congresses,  It  is  nhe  duty 
of  our  committee  to  promote  the  full  execu- 
tion of  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
congresses  In  their  resolutions.  With  the 
help  of  our  permanent  technical  commit- 
tees, the  one  on  planning.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
on  financing,  in  Caracas;  on  developonent  of 
governmental  highway  agencies.  In  Lima;  on 
terminology.  In  Buenos  Aires;  and  the  Darlen 
subconmilttee.  In  Panama,  our  permanent 
executive  committee  has  accomplished  a 
diflflcult  task  In  the  cause  of  highway  con- 
struction, whose  success  I  cannot  elaborate 
upon  in  this  message. 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  should  point  out 
two  particularly  encouraging  efforts  made  In 
oiu-  behalf,  without  which  our  work  would 
have  been  Impossible.  One  of  these  Is  the 
unqualified  support  that  our  Pan  American 
Highway  Congresses  have  received  for  the 
past  8  years  from  the  21  American  Govern- 
ments, and  the  other  is  the  almost  unani- 
mous observance  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Congresses.  These  recommen- 
dations have  been  formulated  within  an 
essentially  technical  framework,  and  they 
have  had  the  virtue  of  being  completely 
possible  of  execution  within  the  laws  and 
economic  status  of  the  different  govern- 
ments. As  a  last  point  on  this  matter,  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  another  advan- 
tage of  these  Congresses  lies  In  their  unin- 
terrupted activity,  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween one  Congress  and  another  by  executive 
and  technical  bodies  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  Implement  plans  and  recommendations. 

Without  ignoring  the  execution  of  the 
many  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congresses, 
the  Integration  of  the  pan-American  high- 
way system  and  particularly  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway,  is  what  most  preoccupies 
and  Interests  us.  In  my  address  of  May  18, 
1959,  as  well  as  In  this  one,  I  stated  that  of 
the  total  30,206  kUometers  of  the  highway, 
12,393  are  paved  with  asphalt  or  concrete; 
13,746  are  In  good  passable  condition  the 
year  round;  2.721  require  Improvement  to  be 
passable  during  the  rainy  seasons;  and  only 
1,346  remain  to  be  constructed;  218  in  Costa 
Rica.  241  in  Bolivia  (where  there  is,  however, 
a  temporary  alternate  route,  passable  the 
year  round),  and  200  In  Paraguay.  The  re- 
maining 582  kilometers  stUl  to  be  built  are  to 
go  through  the  Jungles  of  the  Darlen  region 
In  Panama  and  adjacent  areas  In  Colombia, 
with  approximately  hsilf  of  this  portion  of 
the  highway  to  be  located  In  each  of  the  two 
countries  concerned.  To  svim  up  my  report 
Indicates  that  97.74  percent  of  the  highway 
is  passable  or  in  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion, whose  financing  Is  assured,  and  that 
only  2.26  percent  of  the  total,  that  section  In 
the  Darlen  "bottleneck,"  remains  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

During  the  period  between  that  report  and 
the  present  one,  the  pan-American  highway 


system  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
the  Pacific  Highway  in  Guatemala,  an  alter- 
nate route  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway; 
the  Central  Highway  in  El  Salvador,  which 
Is  making  significant  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic picture  of  this  small  and  progressive 
country;  the  completion  of  the  movement  of 
earth  In  the  southern  stretch  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Highway  in  Costa  Rica;  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  route  between  Loja  and 
MacarA  In  Ecuador,  and  the  impressive 
paved-hlghway  explosions  that  have  taken 
place  all  over  South  America,  particularly  In 
Brazil.  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  Meanwhile, 
Mexico  completed  the  asphalt  paving  of  Its 
southeast  highway  from  Mexico  City  to 
Puerto  Juarez,  which  Is,  1,884  kilometers  long 
and  the  Important  Durango-Mazatlan  high- 
way, and  speeded  up  the  completion  of  the 
Arrlaga-Tapachula  route,  250  kilometers, 
which  win  provide  an  alternate  route  to 
our  Pan-American  Highway  and  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  Selegua  pass  whenever 
conditions  make  it  necessary.  The  year  1960, 
then,  has  been  an  unexcelled  highway  year 
for  Latin  America,  and  promises  real  achieve- 
ments In  this  field  for  the  future. 

The  Inter-American  Highway  extends 
2,488  kilometers,  of  which  1,098  are  paved: 
120  need  to  have  their  paving  repaired;  508 
are  in  the  process  of  asphalt  paving;  605  are 
gravel  and  can  be  traveled  at  all  times;  and 
245  remain  to  be  built,  of  which  213  are  al- 
ready usable. 

In  accordance  with  an  excellent  study  pre- 
pared by  the  International  Road  Federation 
at  the  request  of  the  Central  American  Gov- 
ernments, $29.9  million  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  sections  of  the  highway  that 
are  at  present  subject  to  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States.  An  additional 
$22.7  million  will  be  required  to  repair  the 
existing  stretches  of  highway  that  are  not 
at  present  included  in  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  United  States,  comprising  the  San 
Ramon-Cartago  stretch  in  Costa  Rica;  250 
kilometers  of  highway  In  El  Salvador  that 
were  built  before  the  entering  Into  force  of 
the  bilateral  financing  agreements  and  which 
are  under  substandard  specifications;  and 
the  Arrljan-La  Chorrera  sector  In  Panama. 
The  Sabanetas-Tegucigalpa-Las  Manos  high- 
way, which  Hondxiras  requests  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gresses, in  order  to  Include  its  capital  city 
in  the  Pan  American  Highway,  will  require 
an  additional  $21  million. 

The  federation  Is  In  favor  of  the  creation 
of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway  Authority  In 
Central  America,  which  will  be  In  charge 
mainly  of  highway  maintenance  by  means  of 
another  cooperative  system,  whereby  expenses 
will  be  covered  In  the  amount  of  50  percent 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  beneficiary  countries. 

We  earnestly  advocate  these  recommenda- 
tions. And  we  do  so  In  the  conviction  that 
the  completion  of  the  asphalt -coating  stage 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway,  will  benefit 
the  economic  development  of  this  part  of 
America  even  more  Impressively. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Dennis  Chavez, 
chairman  of  ♦he  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  Is  a  firm  supporter 
of  these  causes,  used  the  following  signifi- 
cant words  In  an  Interesting  and  enthusi- 
astic study  which  he  submitted  to  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 

"One  cannot  travel  on  the  highway  at  any 
point,  without  noticing  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  benefits  that  have 
been  achieved  through  the  completion  of 
several  stretches  of  the  highway.  The  In- 
terest that  has  been  awakened  in  the  final 
completion,  is  very  noticeable,  and  is  evi- 
denced in  the  frequent  questions  that  were 
put  to  us  in  each  city  regarding  the  date 
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of  completion  of  the  continuous  asphalt- 
pjived  highway  from  Panama  to  the  other 
Republics  and  to   the  United  State*  " 

In  the  six  small  Republics  of  Central 
America,  the  economies  are  closely  linked 
and  the  connecting  point  is  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway,  along  which  over  70  percent 
of  their  production  Is  transported.  From 
1949  to  1952  the  number  of  automotive 
vehicles  using  this  highway  system  doubled 
and  In  1960  it  was  quadrtipled.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  Is  there  a  more  Impressive  proof 
of  the  economic  and  social  evolution  brought 
about  by  a  highway  than  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Through  official  and  private  initiative 
and  investments,  large  hydroelectric  plants 
have  been  established;  more  cement  fac- 
tories: soft  drink  bottling  plants;  saw- 
mills; textile  factories,  edible  oil  plants:  and 
the  manufactiire  of  tires  and  other  products. 
The  highway  has  been  an  important  factor 
In  the  diversification  of  production.  In  an 
area  that  was  traditionally  devoted  to  mono- 
culture. Finally,  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  have  the  benefits  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  United  States  in  concurrence 
with  national  efforts,  been  felt  as  in  this 
region.  Interregional  and  foreign-toiirlst 
travel  has  Increased  noticeably  In  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  currents  of  economic 
solidarity,  and  even  political  solidarity,  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  Isthn^us  have  shown 
tangible  and  highly  beneficial  results. 

As  a  result  of  another  effort  to  achieve 
International  cooperation,  undertaken  this 
time  by  nearly  all  the  American  nations,  our 
technicians  proved  that  the  Pan  American 
Highway  was  feasible  In  the  Darlen  region, 
thereby  denying  the  tales  about  the  nature 
of  this  mythical  region  and  the  men  who 
Inhabited  it  Meanwhile,  the  Goverrunents 
of  Panama  and  Colombia,  in  cooperation 
with  the  committee,  finished  the  exhaustive 
studies  that  finally  made  it  possible  to  adopt 
the  layout  of  the  route  In  both  countries. 

Last  May  in  Bogota  our  Eighth  Congress 
unanimously  adopted  Resolution  IV,  which 
provides  a  cooperative  financing  formula  for 
accumulating  the  special  fund  of  (3  million 
necessary  to  complete  the  definitive  study  of 
the  Darien.  as  far  as  construction  plans. 
For  this  great  highway  endeavor.  Dr.  Jose  A. 
Mora,  secretary  genertil  of  the  organization. 
will  receive  from  several  of  our  countries  the 
first  payments  of  the  Governments,  to  make 
up  the  Darien  Cooperative  Fund. 

This  fact  alone  would  be  enough  to  make 
this  fifth  meeting  of  the  permanent  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Congresses  a  memorable  one.  This  is  and 
will  be  an  historic  date  in  the  annals  of 
American  highway  endeavor. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
for  this  beautiful  capital,  the  President  of 
my  country.  Dr.  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  re- 
quested me  to  convey  his  cordial  greetings 
and  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
discussions  we  begin  today  and  that,  owing 
to  their  true  professional  approach,  well  de- 
serve the  great  Interest  shown  in  national 
and  inter-American  spheres.  It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  fulfill  this  request.  I  also  bring 
the  good  wishes  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Dr.  Javier  Barros  Sierra,  who  wl.shed 
to  be  here,  but  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing by  the  pressure  of  business. 

On  behalf  of  the  visiting  delegations  and 
on  my  own  behalf,  it  Is  my  pleasant  duty 
to  extend  to  the  authorities  of  Washington 
and  to  our  old  friends  who  live  here,  our 
warmest  thanks  for  the  courtesies  that  have 
been  shown  us  and  for  their  traditional 
hospitality. 

I  will  take  advantage  of  your  patience  a 
little  longer  only  to  bring  you  this  message, 
with  one  more  remark,  which  might  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 


The  evolution  of  roads  is  undeniably  fa- 
vorable to  tAe  achievement  of  social  Justice, 
for  which  the  peoplee  of  the  entire  world 
are  clamoring. 

To  bring  Operation  Pan  America,  which 
was  conceived  by  the  Brazilian  statesman 
Juscellno  Kubitschek.  to  fruition  we  must 
bring  Operation  Pan  American  Highway  to 
fruition. 

The  cooperative  plan  between  the  United 
States,  Central  America,  and  Panama  for 
the  construction  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  and  with  other  countries  for  at- 
tacking the  Darien  problem,  is  in  itself  a 
positive  demonstration  of  what  can  be  called 
"alliance  for  progress,"  as  conceived  by 
President  Kennedy. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  and  highwav 
system  are  simply  necessary  to  the  esUib- 
lishment  and.  above  all.  the  operation  of  the 
Latin  American  Common  Market,  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  of  development. 

Finally,  the  governments  and  the  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  support 
by  the  power  of  their  spirit,  their  imagina- 
tive spark,  and  the  force  of  their  will,  the 
forging  of  the  unifying  link  that  Is  offered 
us  by  the  Pan  American  Highway — this  new 
frontier,  this  new  horizon — In  the  dawning 
of  the  America  of  which  we  dream. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  \xr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowinK  mombf^r.s  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work.s  attended  the  session  and 
received  the  Latin  American  E>elegates: 

Dknnis  Chavez.  Robert  S.  Kerr.  Pat 
McNamara,  STEPHrw  YotJNO,  Ernest 
Grueninc,  Prank  E  Moss.  Oren  E  Long, 
Benjamin  A  Smith  II,  Lee  Metcalf. 
Frances  Case,  Hiram  L.  Fonc,  and  J. 
Caleb  Boggs. 

Mr  President,  irrespective  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy and  the  Department  of  State,  the 
cooperation  which  the  United  States  is 
receiving  from  Latin  America  In  the  con- 
struction of  highways  and  the  contribu- 
tion which  we  are  making  in  that  field 
will  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  than  the  efforts  of  the 
other  two  organizations  combined. 


DELINQUENT  FEDERAL  TAXES  AS  OP 
DECEMBER  31,   1960 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  upon  my  request,  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1954  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram of  rendering  an  annual  report 
showing  the  total  amount  of  all  de- 
linquent Federal  ta.xes  as  of  December 
31  of  each  year. 

Today  I  shall  incorporate  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  seventh  annual  report.  This 
report  is  broken  down  by  districts  and 
types  of  taxes.  It  shows  the  dollar 
volume  and  the  number  of  delinquent 
taxpayers  in  each  category. 

In  addition,  I  have  compiled  a  sepa- 
rate report  showing  the  progress,  or  In 
some  instances  the  lack  of  progress, 
toward  reducing  those  accounts  in  the 
different  districts  over  the  past  7  years. 

This  supplementary  report  shows  the 
total  amount  of  all  delinquent  Federal 
taxes  in  each  district  along  with  the 
amount  of  such  delinquencies  as  repre- 
sented by  withheld  employment  taxes. 

The  employment  tax  column  repre- 
sents withheld  income  taxes,  social  se- 
curity taxes,  unemployment  taxes,  and 
so  forth,  most  of  which  are  withheld  from 


the  employees  and  should  be  treated  by 
the  employers  as  trust  funds.  This 
money  which  is  withheld  from  the  pay 
envelopes  of  the  employees  sliould  under 
no  circumstances  be  considered  by  the 
employer  as  his  own  funds,  nor  should 
it  be  diverted  to  his  own  personal  use. 

Under  the  column  representing  total 
tax  delinquencies  aie  included  all  t>T>es 
of  Federal  taxes — individual  income,  ex- 
cise, corporate,  inheritance,  employment, 
and  so  forth. 

The  seventh  annual  report  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  It  shows 
only  a  slight  rise  in  the  overall  de- 
linquencies—from $1.071016.000  to  Sl,- 
072.440,000.  It  is  still  a  good  report  when 
compared  with  the  fact  that  in  1954. 
when  we  first  began  to  assemble  these 
statistics,  there  were  1,754.474  delinquent 
taxpayei-s  owing  a  total  of  $1,614,494  000 

Over  the  7-year  period  the  numtjer  of 
delinquent  taxpayers  has  been  reduced 
by  nearly  700.000.  and  there  has  t>een 
approximately  a  $540  million  reduction 
in  the  overall  delinquent  taxes.  This  is 
a  33 -percent  reduction  in  the  7  years,  and 
I  compliment  the  Treasury  Department 
upon  this  progress. 

However,  similar  progre.ss  has  not  been 
made  toward  reducing  the  delinquencies 
in  the  employment  tax  account. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  delinquen- 
cies in  this  category  rose  last  year  to 
$236,843,000.  or  an  increase  of  9  4  per- 
cent. While  this  is  $17  million  lower 
than  it  was  7  years  ago.  It  is  still  too 
high. 

These  employment  tax  delinquencies 
represent  the  failure  of  an  employer  to 
turn  over  to  the  Federal  Government 
taxes  that  have  been  withheld  from  the 
employees,  such  as  Income  taxes,  social 
security  taxes,  as  well  as  unemployment 
taxes,  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  diversion  of  these  funds  to  the  em- 
ployer s  personal  use.  Failure  to  turn 
these  accounts  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  only  represents  a  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  Treasui^  Department  but 
also  means  that  employees  are  not 
getting  the  proper  credit  for  the  payment 
of  their  income  and  social  security  taxes. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  when  wc 
speak  of  delinquent  employment  ac- 
counts we  are  not  referring  to  those 
situations  wherein  an  employer  uninten- 
tionally neglects  to  send  in  the  with- 
held taxes  on  the  specified  date.  Those 
situations  can  and  do  happen  acciden- 
tally, but  under  those  situations  they 
would  be  promptly  corrected  when  called 
to  their  attention  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

No  accounts  are  classified  as  delin- 
quent until  first  the  employer  has  been 
notified  in  writing  and  given  a  chance 
to  mail  in  his  check  for  the  overdue  ac- 
count. Even  then,  before  classifying  the 
account  as  a  bona  fide  delinquency,  the 
employer  is  given  a  second  notice  In  writ- 
ing. This  is  to  make  sure  that  there 
has  been  no  error.  Then,  if  not  taken 
care  of,  his  account  is  classified  as  de- 
linquent, and  firmer  steps  are  taken  to 
obtain  collection. 

I  emphasize  this  to  show  that  In  ad- 
ministering this  program  the  Treasury 
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Department  does  exercise  a  degree  of 
reasonableness,  recognizing  that  em- 
ployers acting  in  good  faith  can  overlook 
sending  in  these  accounts  and  should  be 
entitled  to  an  oppoi-tunity  to  make  the 
payments  without  being  classified  as  de- 
linquents. 

It  is  only  when  an  employer  delib- 
erately ignores  these  written  notices  of 
his  delinquencies  that  he  is  included  in 
the  tabulation  which  we  have  before  us 
today. 

The  alarming  manner  in  which  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies  have  in- 
creased in  certain  districts  cannot  be 
overlooked.  There  are  four  offices  which 
show  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per- 
cent in  delinquent  employment  taxes 
during  the  past  12  montlis.  I  regret  that 
one  of  these  offices  is  in  my  own  State. 

Wilmington,  Del  ,  last  year  reported  a 
125-percent  increase  in  employment  tax 
delinquencies,  bringing  these  accounts  to 
a  7-year  high.  At  the  same  time  they  re- 
ported a  32-percent  increase  in  total  tax 
delinquencies  for  that  office,  although  it 
should  be  noted  that  total  tax  delin- 
quencies have  been  reduced  In  that  office 
by  87  percent  over  the  7-year  period. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo  ,  reported  a  108-per- 
cent Increase  In  delinquent  employment 
taxes,  thus  establishing  a  7-year  high  for 
that  office.  At  the  same  time  the  overall 
total  of  delinquent  accounts  In  Cheyenne 
Increased  43  percent. 

Austin,  Tex.,  reported  a  116-percent 
increase  in  its  delinquent  employment 
taxes,  establishing  an  all-time  high. 
The  total  delinquencies  of  all  types  of 
taxes  In  Austin  increased  26  percent. 

Under  the  classification  of  Tnterna- 
tional  operations"  there  has  been  a  Ill- 
percent  Increase  In  the  delinquent 
emploj-ment  taxes  while  the  total  delin- 
quencies have  been  Increased  42  percent, 
bringing  both  Items  to  an  all-time  high. 
"International  operations*'  includes 
Puerto  Rico  and  those  employers  or  in- 
dividuals who  are  known  to  be  abroad 
and  out  of  reach. 

In  addition  to  these  4  offices  which 
have  had  an  Increase  of  over  100  percent 
In  their  delinquent  employment  tax  ac- 
counts, there  are  11  other  offices  which 
show  between  50-  and  100-percent  in- 
crease in  employment  tax  delinquencies. 
Burlington,  Vt..  reported  a  98-percent 
increase  in  delinquent  employment  taxes, 
establishing  an  alltlme  high.  Total  tax 
delinquencies  increased  21  peicent  for 
the  same  office. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  which  was  merged 
with  the  Columbus  office  in  1960,  re- 
ported a  58-percent  Increase  In  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies,  thereby  estab- 
lishing an  alltlme  high  for  the  combined 
area.  At  the  same  time  their  combined 
report  shows  a  21 -percent  Increase  In 
total  delinquencies  for  1960. 

Louisville.  Ky.,  reports  a  57-percent  in- 
crease in  Its  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies— a  7-year  high.  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies In  1960  increased  10  peicent. 

Springfield,  111.,  reports  a  66-percent 
increase  in  Its  total  emplojmient  delin- 
quencies, but  this  still  leaves  its  account 
$400,000  lower  than  7  years  ago.    In  1960 
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this  ofBce  reduced  its  total  tax  delinquen- 
cies by  8  percent. 

Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  reports  a  76 -percent 
increase  in  delinquent  employment  taxes 
and  a  48-percent  increase  in  total  tax 
delinquency  for  1960. 

Denver,  Colo.,  repoits  its  employment 
tax  delli^quencies  at  an  alltime  high, 
or  an  increase  of  74  percent  over  1959, 
and  the  total  tax  delinquencies  for  this 
office  jumped  68  percent  over  1959. 

In  Des  Moine-s,  Iowa,  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  increased  66  percent, 
establishing  an  alltlme  high,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  delinquencies  on  all 
types  of  taxes  Increased  6  percent. 

Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  reports  a  53-peicent 
increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies, another  alltime  high,  along  with 
a  7 -percent  inciease  in  total  tax  de- 
linquencies. 

Helena,  Mont.,  reports  aii  86-pcrcent 
increase  in  employment  tax  dcLnquen- 
cies  and  a  38-percent  inciease  in  total 
tax  delinquencies. 

Reno,  Nev.,  reports  a  72-percent  in- 
crease In  employment  tax  delinquencies 
and  a  20-percent  increase  in  total  tax 
delinquencies  for  1960. 

In  Puerto  Rico  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  Incieased  64  percent  to  es- 
tablish an  alltlme  high,  and  total  tax 
delinquencies  increased    74  percent. 

In  addition  to  these  offices  singled  out 
for  special  mention,  there  are  12  other 
offices  showing  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  for  the  calendar 
year  1960  of  between  25  and  50  percent. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Hartford,  Conn..  45  percent;  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  34  percent;  Camden,  N.J., 
43  percent;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  29  per- 
cent; Jackson.  Miss..  29  percent;  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  31  percent:  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  45  percent;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  37  per- 
cent; Boise,  Idaho,  28  percent;  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  26  percent;  Phoenix,  Ariz., 

29  percent;   and  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 

30  percent. 

These  above,  all  represent  increases 
In  employment  tax  delinquencies;  and 
the  disturbing  part  about  the  entire  re- 
port is  that  out  of  the  63  offices  re- 
porting, there  are  only  5  which  show 
a  decline  in  delinquent  emploj-ment  tax 
accounts  for  calendar  year  1960,  with 
the  highest  reduction  being  22.5  pei-cent 
for  the  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  office.  Other  re- 
ductions range  down  to  1  percent. 

On  the  grand  total  of  all  types  of  tax 
delinquencies — that  Is.  employment,  In- 
dividual Income,  corporate,  excise,  and  so 
forth — the  picture  is  somewhat  better; 
however,  here  again  there  are  19  dis- 
tricts which  reported  increases  in  their 
total  tax  delinquencies  in  excess  of  25 
percent.     Thay  are  as  follows : 

Portsmouth,  N.H.,  31  percent;  Balti- 
more, Md  ,  34  percent;  Camden,  N.J..  25 
percent;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  36  percent; 
Wilmington,  Del.,  32  percent;  Columbia, 
S.C.  25  percent;  Nashville.  Tenn.,  44 
percent;  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  48  percent; 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  43  percent;  Denver, 
Colo.,  68  percent;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  182 
percent;  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  34  per- 
cent; Austin,  Tex.,  26  percent;  Helena, 


Mont..  38  percent;  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
30  percent:  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  44  percent; 
Portland,  Oree.,  39  percent;  Puerto  Rico, 
74  percent:  and  international  opera- 
tions. 42  percent. 

It  should  be  not^'d  that  the  182  per- 
cent increase  in  the  overall  delinquent 
accoimts  as  shown  for  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
represents  nearly  a  160-percent  increase 
in  total  tax  delinquencies  In  that  office 
over  the  7 -year  period,  and  the  Kansas 
City  office  also  shows  employment  tax 
delinquencies  as  having  nearly  doubled 
during  the  7-year  period.  This  office 
needs  attention. 

There  were,  however,  some  offices 
which  have  made  good  progress  in  re- 
ducing their  delinquent  accounts. 
Eleven  offices  have  shown  a  reduction 
in  excess  of  10  percent  in  their  overall 
delinquent  tax  accounts  for  1960,  and 
thereby  established  an  alltime  low  in 
delinquent  accounts.  Those  showing 
such  reductions  are  as  follows: 

Albany,  N.Y.,  17  percent:  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  19  percent:  Buffalo,  NY.,  14  per- 
cent: Manhattan,  N,Y.,  22  percent; 
Scranton,  Pa.,  34  percent;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  20  percent;  Chicago,  111.,  24 
percent:  Wichita,  Kans..  16  percent; 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  44  percent;  Boise. 
Idaho,  34  percent;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
12  percent. 

In  1960,  there  were  10  other  offices 
which,  while  reporting  smaller  reduc- 
tions, likewise  established  alltime  lows 
in  their  total  delinquencies:  and  they, 
too,  are  to  be  complimented. 

All  these  offices  form  the  1960  banner 
roll  as  being  the  offices  establishing  all- 
time  lows  in  their  total  delinquent 
accounts. 

I  fully  recognize  that  in  some  of  the 
offices  where  there  have  been  exception- 
ally large  percentage  increases  In  the 
reported  delinquent  tax  accounts  for 
1960,  they  could  be 'the  result  of  one 
or  two  large  delinquent  accounts  devel- 
oping during  this  particular  year.  By 
the  same  token,  exceptionally  large  per- 
centage reductions  could  l>e  accounted 
for  in  a  similar  manner;  but  all  these  in- 
creases and  reductions  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  on  that  basis.  The  purjxtse 
of  this  report  Is  to  show  the  pi'ogress  of 
the  respective  offices  over  a  period  of 
years. 

I  compliment  the  offices  and  the 
Treasury  Department  upon  those  areas 
in  which  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  pointing 
out  the  trouble  spots  which  need  greater 
attention. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  showing  a  breakdown  for  the 
64  districts,  together  with  their  7-year 
reports  on  total  taxes  and  total  tax  de- 
linquencies; and  also  a  letter,  dat^d 
Febiuarj-  28,  1961,  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Treasury  Depai'tment,  together  with 
its  1960  annual  report,  as  furnished  in 
compliance  with  the  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


! 
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COXGRFSSIOXAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Delinquent  taxes 


May  1 


Dttrlc-t 


Augusta,  Maine. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Burlington,  Vt. 


Year 


Bartloril,  Conn. 


th,  N.H 


ProviJenoe,  R.I 


Albany    U4th,    New 
York). 


Brooklyn    (1st,    Xew 
York). 


Buffalo    (28th,    New 
York). 


I..ower  Manhattan 
(20,  New  York). 


Vpp*r  Manh.itfan 
(3«l,  New  York). 


Manhattan.    

PynKiise  (2l!it,  New 
York). 


Baltimore  (Maryland 
and  District  of 
Columbia). 


Camden  (1st.  New 
Jersey). 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

19ri0 

1954 

19.S5 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1<M0 

X'iM 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

I9.M 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1950 

1960 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19.'>9 

1960 

19.'^ 

1955 

1966 

1967 

1958 

1959 

19»-« 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19.'V9 

19»iO 

19.^4 

1955 

19,'S6 

1957 

19.T» 

19.W 
19.V) 
1954 
19.15 
19.56 
1957 
19.18 
1959 
1960 
19.14 
19.1,1 

19.16 

1957 

19,18 

19.19 

mi<)  i 

1954 

1955 

19,16 

1957 

19,18 

1959 

1960  > 

1960 

1954 

19.15 

19.16 

1957 

19.18 

19.19 

1960 

1954 

19.15 

19.16 

1957 

19.18 

1959 

1960 

1954 

19.15 

19.16 

1957 

1958 
1959 
1960 


Employment  tai 


Num- 
ber 


1.145 
1.119 
1.138 
1, 18.) 
1. 176 
889 
1.003 
1.1.058 
11.122 
9,477 
8.826 
9.372 
8.837 
9.  .19.1 
619 
441 
421 
.110 
762 
373 
658 
4.232 
.1.079 
4.079 
.1.156 
4.836 
3.885 
.1.  610 
1,017 
840 
829 
718 
779 
511 
538 
1.847 
1.269 
1,874 
2,447 
2.234 
1,960 
1.935 
4.679 
4,770 
3,818 
3.960 
4.177 
3.014 
2.698 
*.903 
37.  482 
33.647 
35,112 
28.275 
22.196 
13,6.18 
4.  6«>4 
4,  7.16 
4.141 
4.836 
4.031 
3.  128 
3,395 
22,636 
25.9.12 
19,  6<i9 
17.600 
13.497 
10.081 

24.420" 
31.922 
33,586 
32,259 
30.  135 
19,  616 

24.'325" 

3,  046 
2.  IChI 
3.341 

4.  .193 
2,974 
2.18.1 
2.  .184 

12.  249 
9,577 
6.963 
7,246 
5,96.1 
3.560 
4,662 
3,626 
3,684 
4,709 
4,876 
4,379 
2,700 
3.445 


S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Amount 

(In  thou 

sands) 


Percent 
clianKe 

over 
previous 

year 


Total  ta.xes 


Num- 
U'r 


$665 
4»%9 
.143 
,143 
.188 
815 
851 
11.226 
10,000 
9.tB2 
8.597 
8,  4.V) 
8.  .1M6 
9.531 
241 
145 
201 
236 
322 
200 
396 
2.831 
3,298 
3,202 
4,317 
4,370 
3,413 
4,973 
460 
310 
315 
347 
307 
266 
357 
1,204 
894 
1,2.14 
1.358 
1,383 
1.243 
1.303 
3,  .159 
3.454 
3,368 
3,366 
3,200 
2,074 
2.044 
18.  .134 
24,523 
■23,624 
24, 882 
21,773 
18,637 
14,431 
2,351 
2,916 
2,778 
3.436 
2.969 
2,508 
2,  6«i6 
17,622 
20,  573 
21,087 
18,  495 
13,  689 
13.867 

2R,'4i7' 
32,691 
31.514 
32,  V*\ 
32,  199 
21,505 

32,756" 
1,552 
1,064 
2.  019 
2.411 
2.044 
1,841 
1.917 
6,296 
5,  733 
4.402 
.1.100 
4.010 
2.739 
3.014 
2.090 
2,6.17 
2,950 
3,590 
4,194 
1,984 
2,852 


-26.4 
+  11.0 


+38.6 
+4.4 

-i6.9 

-3.6 

-10  7 

-1.6 

+  1.5 

+11.0 

-ms 

+38.6 
+  17.4 
+36.4 
-37.8 
+98.0 

+  16.4" 
-2.9 

+34.8 
+  1.2 

-21.8 

+  15.7 

-32.6 
+  1.6 
+10.1 
-11.5 
-13.3 
+34.2 


-25.7 
+40.2 

+8.2 

+1.8 

-10.1 

+4.8 

"'-2"9" 
-2.  4 

"'-4."9 

-35.1 

-1.4 

+32."  3" 
-3.6 
+5.3 
-12.4 
-14  4 
-22.  5 

'+24.'6" 

-4.7 

+23.6 

-13.5 

-15.5 

+6.2 

'+iH."7 

+2.4 

-12.2 

-25.  9 

+1.3 


+23.6 

-3.6 

+3.0 

-.8 

-33.2 


-7.4 

'"+7.'2 

+21.  3 

+  19.4 

-15.2 

-9.9 

+4.1 

'-8.'9' 

-23.2 

+15.8 

-21.3 

-31.6 

+10.0 

'+27."r 

+  11.0 
+21.6 
+16.8 
-52.6 
+43.7 


3.478 
3.018 
3.  .U%2 
4.027 
3.9!*6 
2.  mi 
3,242 
57,082 
3t»,  723 
36.337 
36,  239 
34.992 
30.  952 
31.389 
1.424 
1.  245 
1.714 
1.936 
2.514 
1.601 
1.807 
22,554 
21,219 
21.783 
23.  ISX 
22.122 
16, 149 
18,172 
2,864 
2,347 
3,144 
2,566 
2,785 
2,006 
2.628 
8,060 
6,986 
7.329 
7.169 
6,828 
6,  .151 
5,381 

13,  822 

14,  246 
14.  296 
15.596 
13.413 

9.233 

9,384 

88.  274 

loo.  932 

105.604 

108,  819 

83,173 

62.  176 

41,091 

21.869 

18,203 

20,  172 

19,  184 

17,021 

10,65.1 

9,0K9 

48,  1.15 

53.341 

44.  725 

36,  9«'.3 

3f),  .160 

20,960 

67.328" 
109.567 
124,  641 
121.388 
116,  UI8 

78.620 

8i,"625' 
12,486 
9.308 
13.9.1.1 
16,  618 
11.859 
7.287 
8.  .1.15 
120, 870 
96,861 
60,642 
44,982 
32,469 
29,06« 
32,941 
16,986 
16,968 
19,650 
19,  376 
16, 187 
10,848 
11, 962 


.\  mount 

(in  thou 

sands) 

$2.  .182 
1.915 
1.489 
2.  (»32 
l..K>» 
3.842 
3.566 
41.306 
37.835 
36.896 
30.  2.M 
34.  107 
31.601 
33.512 
644 
409 
685 
MM 
1.009 
722 
876 
1.1.271 
1.1.348 
11.445 
14.572 
14.402 
13.077 
13.  ISO 
3.282 
2,179 
1.948 
I.OIH 
911 
744 
979 
7.380 
7,173 
6,041 
3.331 
3.421 
2.864 
2,760 
1.1,061 
11.274 
11.142 
12.223 
8,988 
8,397 
6, 912 
106,  522 
133,339 
129,  42>* 
12,1.  382 
90,776 
75,  461 
60,  670 
12,  *>» 
12.0.1" 
12.309 
12.869 
10.  174 
7,961 
6.786 
171.309 
16»«,  476 
1.13.  697 
124.  17H 
117,290 
73.946 

'i.i8."538 
195,  098 
202.  676 
176.  094 
182.  \m 
120. 370 

149.762' 

5.  6.10 

5.  395 

6,443 

5.921 

5.415 

5.  .V10 

5.226 

68,663 

62.497 

42.778 

36.000 

25.  705 

17.133 

23.106 

10.638 

16.896 

14.015 

14,881 

15.040 

8.680 

10,  745 


Percent 
cbanite 

over 
previou-s 

year 


-25.8 
-22.2 
+36.4 
-22.7 
+  144.8 
-7.2 

"'"-8.'4 

-2.i 

-17.9 

+  12.7 

-7.3 

+6.0 

-36  4 
+67.4 
-11. s 
+  67.0 
-28.4 
+21.3 

■""+."5 

-25.4 

+  27.3 

-1.  1 

-9.2 

+2.3 


-32.9 
-10.6 

-47.7 
-10.5 
-18.3 
+31.5 


-ZO 
-15.7 
-44.8 

+2.7 

-16.2 

-3.6 

""-ivi 

-1  1 
+9.7 

-26.4 
-6.5 

-17.6 

'+25."i 

-2.9 

-3.1 

-27.6 

-16.8 

-19.6 

"'-2.'5 

+2.0 

+4.5 

-20.9 

-21.7 

-14.7 

'-i."6 

-9.3 
-19.2 

-.1.5 
-36.0 


+23.0 
+3.8 

-13.  1 
+3.4 

-33.9 

'-22.'9 

"-4."  5 

+  19.4 

-8.1 
-8.5 
+2.4 
-5.8 

"'-8.'9 
-31.5 
-15.6 
-28.7 
-33.3 
+34.8 


+58.8 
-17.0 
+6.1 
+1.0 
-42.0 
+26.2 


I>btrirt 


.Newark  (.1th,  Niw 
Jers«-y). 


PhihKleiphiu  (l.st, 
Pfniisylvania). 


FMttsburgh  (23d, 
Pennsylvania). 


Scranlon  (I2th,  Penn- 
sylvania). 


Wilmington.  IVl. 


Columbus  (Iltli, 
Ohio). 


Cincinnati  (1st,  Ohio) 


Toledo  (10th,  Ohio).. 


Cleveland  (18th,  Ohio), 


IndianapoHs,  Ind. 


Year 


Employment  tai 


Loabvllle,  Ky. 


Parkersburjr,  W.  Va. 


Richmond,  Va. 


Atlanta,  Oa. 


19.'4 

1955 

19.16 

1957 

1968 

1959 

19«i0 

1"J54 

1955 

19.16 

1957 

1968 

19.19 

1960 

1954 

1065 

1966 

1957 

1958 

19.19 

I960 

1954 

19.15 

195ti 

1957 

1968 

I95U 

I9ti<) 

1964 

19.16 

1956 

1957 

19.18 

I't.Ht 

1960 

19.14 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1068 

1069 

I960) 

19,14 

1965 

1956 

19.17 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1054 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1968 

I960 

1960« 

1954 

1966 

19.16 

1957 

1968 

1960 

1960 

1064 

1966 

19.16 

19.17 

1958 

1950 

1960 

19.14 

19.15 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19.19 

1960 

19.14 

19.16 

1956 

1957 

19.18 

19,19 

1960 

1054 

1955 

19.16 

19,17 

19.18 

19.'rt( 

1960 

19.14 

1966 

1066 

1067 

1958 

1060 

1060 


Num- 
lier 


37.  43>i 
23,673 
17,240 
14,  .175 

10.  929 

8.  169 

9.  432 
1\014 
17.  91.H 

11.  <r2;j 
7.  .164 

5.  M6 
4,  3S7 
.1.  -222 

4.  H)>0 

6,  »wl 

5.  251 

4.  .1U2 

5.  976 

3.  9W 

4.  301 
2.134 
1.743 
I.3W7 
1.547 
1.508 
1.563 
I,  5h5 

571 
\eK3 

331 
326 
CW5 

1,207 
1,290 
1,517 
1,625 
1,714 
004 

3,431 

3,630 

3,060 

3,:i49 

2.764 

1,886 

6,016 

920 

785 

1,078 

080 

081 

1,396 

7.058 

8,720 

8,210 

7,4:11 

5,  951 

4,777 

6.444 

3,420 

4,767 

3,0.10 

4.667 

3.  .194 

2,889 

4,278 

2,019 

2,934 

■2,457 

2.46h 

1.696 

1.9M 

2,940 

3,  -221 

2,  257 
1,533 
1,  .174 
1.76U 
1.518 
1,807 
4.692 
.1,  147 

4,  118 

3,  98M 
3,502 
3,339 
3,020 
4,963 
6,889 
8,540 
6.864 
^981 

4,  ,106 
6,610 


Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


$24,083 
22. 244 
18.  193 
17.  170 
13.  2<.«1 
10.  160 
11.9<.« 
1.1.700 
17.060 
12,  342 
10,317 
8.944 

6.  -274 

7.  .115 

3.  WW 
.1.  079 

4.  K.18 

3.  is;< 

4.  5<>U 
3.  206 
3.  S23 
2.  345 
•J.  3-24 
2.  220 
2,  127 
1.665 
1.421 
1.679 

303 
327 
.%! 
■272 
347 
184 
415 
.194 
6.17 
M5 
S7X 
1.0K7 
Wl 

l.TKl' 

1.947 

I.XOI 

1.9M() 

1.529 

1.273 

3,102 

392 

993 

617 

633 

.100 

772 

5.' 272 

.\.123 
.1.924 
.1.788 
3,794 
3,021 
4,3.11 
2,477 
2,9.13 
3,120 
3.386 
2.907 
2.,Tr6 
3.  (»70 

i,o;i5 

1.2-28 
l.:*43 
I.384J 
1.117 
1.034 
l.«>30 
1.  9.12 
1.376 

1.  Ol'>4 
1.117 
1.077 

997 
1.0.15 

2.  2;i9 
2.6«i3 
2.420 

2.  -263 
1.0-29 
2.235 
2,471 
2.947 

3.  .172 
3,  432 
3,8-29 
3,948 
2,  101 
2,362 


Pensent 
change 

over 
previous 

year 


-7.6 

-18.2 

-.'..6 

-2-2.  .1 
-23..1 
+  18.0 

+8.6 
--27.  6 
-16.4 
-13.3 

-2*8 
+  19.7 

+33  6 
-4  3 

-  -J«.  2 

+  27.5 
-•29.  H 
+  19.2 

-.8 
-4.4 
-4   I 

-22.  1 
-14  1 
+  1M 

'"+7.'.i 
-7.0 
-9.6 

+r  .1 
-4&0 

+13&6 


+  10  6 

+-J»<.  6 

+  3.  9 

+23.8 

-37.3 


+9.0 

-7  4 

+  9  0 

-22.7 

-16.7 

+  .1H.  7 

"'+'2 

+  .16.9 

+  i6 

-21.0 

+  M.4 


+4.7 

+  7.2 

-2.2 

-.■M.4 

-20.3 
+  14.7 

"  +  192 

+.1.6 

+8.5 

-14.1 

-IK.  2 

+29.2 

+  i8.6' 
+9.3 

+2.7 
- 19  0 

-7.4 
+  57.6 

-29.  .1 
-■22  6 
+  4  9 
-3.5 
-7.4 
+  5.8 

'  +  i8."9 

-9.  1 

-6.4 

-14.7 

+  15.8 

+  10  5 

'+2i."2 

-3  0 

+  11  6 

+3.1 

-46.7 
+  12.4 


TotiU  tales 


Num- 
l)er 


122,063 

84,883 
71,  .178 

.1.1,  Til 

M\.  (MM 
30,  4.ly 
39.  146 
9.1.  8-24 
87,  .M»4 
.M.  <)»4 
4-2,2.14 
29,  852 
21.  134 
•26.  9.13 
40.973 
34.  S91 
2H.  534 
21.719 
27,  K21 
20.494 

19.  za 

9.414 
6.  e.fM 
4.  975 
5.U96 
5,393 
4.897 
4.841 
8,460 
4..1KC 
8.  .122 
4.817 
3.706 
S.4XS 
3.743 
13.ai4 
11.010 
1-2.  340 
1.3.217 
12,916 
6.917 

26."  .146" 

34,423 

22.134 

24.905 

16.630 

8.652 

23.704 

6,072 

4.856 

6.277 

^328 

6,440 

6.426 

40.  Mi 

46,546 

30,521 

37,631 

26,206 

16,  291 

26,993 

23,475 

22.273 

20,  fiO? 

19,9.12 

1.1,511 

10.  164 

14.  .177 

12.161 

1-2.963 

12.331 

11.367 

8.725 

7.463 

11,280 

16,917 

11,094 

K3.17 

6,877 

7,704 

5,243 

6,44«) 

32,611 

20.332 

26,  lUU 

19.830 

15.  .174 
14.653 
18.203 
26.021 
24.079 
24.  713 
26.  3^28 
23.  875 

16,  .154 
22,028 


Amount 
(In  thou- 
sands) 


$92,062 

70.793 

79,013 

.16,667 

44,  8-25 

3\527 

37.  731 

63,450 

74,  744 

66.115 

48,  4.16 

42.563 

34,203 

36,  874 

•28.9.15 

3(^  144 

23,103 

1.^683 

17.374 

12.386 

16.849 

7,048 

7.233 

6.616 

8,078 

6.106 

.\93l 

3,000 

22,000 

3.639 

3.rj2 

3,811 

3,206 

2,043 

'2.  701 

6.652 

6,624 

0.072 

9.079 

10.  244 

6^433 

i.vi» 

12.685 

11.410 

10.228 

9.681 

6.916 

16.  245 

3.317 

2.8iM 

2,471 

3,180 

2,37> 

4,485 

42,"  963 
35,547 
42,  .100 
36.371 
29.076 
2l.lft1 
24.311 
19.133 
20.760 
30,  574 
21.993 
16,397 
13,072 
13.992 
11.834 
1.1172 
12.030 
10,  876 
8.378 
8.6K2 
0,609 

12.931 

10.627 
9,032 
6.860 
^372 
4.299 
i4«2 

'2O.0S6 

21.881 

23.  932 

1.1.687 

12.333 

II,  9^27 

12.781 

30.972 

18,809 

17.080 

18,972 

16,388 

10,763 

10,006 


Perwiit 
chan^'o 

over 
pn-viiitw 

year 


-14.1 
+  1 
-30  3 
-19  4 
-14  0 
-•2.  0 

"  +  i7  7 
-II..'. 

-•2«.  r 
-12. 1 

-19.  s 

+  7   H 

"+4.'i 
-23  3 
-32  I 
+  10.7 

-2H  7 
+36  0 


-8.0 

-9.8 

+33.9 

-23  2 

-4  2 
-34.2 


-83  4 

+2  2 

+2.3 

-13  5 

-38  n 

+32.2 


-  4 

+50.5 

-.H  9 

+  1-2.  6 

-37.2 


-16.1 

-10  0 
-10  3 
-.13 
-28.5 
+  21.6 

-lie 

-14.6 
+28  6 
-38.3 
+W.4 


-17.2 

+  19  8 

-14  6 

-an  0 

-27  1 

-.1.3 

■+8.".i 

-.8 

+6.8 

-2.V4 

-30.2 

+  7.0 

+11  3 
-18 

-16  8 

-■22  9 
+3  f. 

+  10  6 

"-17  H 
-K\0 
-•24  (I 
-21  6 
-19.9 
+4.4 

"  +4.'2 
+  9.3 

-:m  4 

-21  3 

-3.2 

+7.1 

"-i6."3 

-9. 1 

+11  0 

-18.0 

-30.8 

+2.1 


1961 
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Employment  tax 

Penent 

change 

over 

Total  taxM 

Percent 

Employment  tax 

Percent 

Total  taxes 

Percent 

Year 

change 
over 

District 

Year 

change 
over 

chan(;e 

District 

Num- 
U'r 

Amount 

(In  tbou- 

•aads) 

previous 
year 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

previous 
year 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 
(In  tbou- 

previous 
year 

Num- 
ber 

.Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

previous 
year 

Illrmlngliam,  Ala 

1914 

4.  K74 

$2,200 

\9,:m 

$10,488 

Farpo,  N.  Dak 

1954 

843 

$310 

2,352 

$1,853 
1,011 

iai6 

3,  0.1.1 

1,965 

-14.5 

16,003 

I7.6.^J6 

-9.5 

1065 

578 

217 

-30.0 

1.607 

—25  2 

19.''4J 

3.6.18 

1.880 

-4.3 

i6,:so 

21,9t.9 

+24.  5 

1066 

.163 

228 

+5.0 

2.199 

1,336 

+32  1 

19.'.7 

3,826 

1,772 

-5.7 

1 1,  9m; 

IH.  SS9 

-14.0 

1957 

628 

236 

+3.5 

•2,135 

1,414 

+5.8 
—  5  0 

10.18 

3, tk13 

1.736 

-2.0 

14.130 

I7,0<* 

-9.6 

19.18 

729 

307 

+.mo 

2.320 

1,542 

19.-i0 

2.489 

1,461 

-l.\7 

12,  ISN 

14,9-4 

-12.3 

1950 

397 

255 

-ia9 

1.430 

1,001 

—  25  4 

Columbia,  8.C 

1960 
I0.'k4 

2.796 
3.727 

1,7,13 
1,07^ 

+  19.0 

12.  ,11 6 
14,240 

1I.9;«0 
7.201 

-20.2 

Eans.<i8  City  (6th, 

I960 
1964 

682 
1.783 

391 

884 

+53.3 

•2,038 
a  1.15 

1,073 
9,021 

+7.1 

1055 

3,318 

822 

-23.7 

12,972 

6,511 

-9..i 

Missouri). 

1956 

2.030 

1.146 

+29.6 

7.615 

9,433 

+4.6 

10  « 

3,311 

8.10 

+  3.4 

1.T,  :()2 

.1.413 

-16.8 

1966 

2.522 

1,406 

+27.9 

8.650 

S,  673 

—8  0 

10.17 

2,938 

948 

+  11.6 

13,  .-«9 

4.462 

-17.5 

1957 

2.591 

1.497 

+2.1 

iai68 

7,887 

—9.0 

19.18 

2.773 

1,064 

+  12.2 

11.. '73 

4.471 

+.2 

1068 

Z882 

1,454 

-Z8 

9,889 

8,820 

+11  8 

10.10 

1,607 

1.011 

-4.0 

7.  141 

:<.  o>«2 

-31.0 

1960 

1,764 

1,414 

-3.7 

5,902 

8,298 

—  5  9 

Greensboro,  N.C 

1060 
10.14 
10.15 

2.  .'.95 
5,332 
4.  .11 8 

1,  1.19 
2.016 
1.906 

+  14.6 
------ 

in.  (rf^l 
?2,4.19 
1.1.6X7 

.-(.  Sh2 
26.396 
•21.018 

+2.1. 0 

Om.iha,  NelT  

1960 
1964 
1955 

-2,;«4 

810 
638 

1.539 
.148 
480 

+8.8 

8.005 
3.932 
2,097 

23.464 
4.180 
3,364 

+182.6 

-30.3 

-12.4 

—  19  5 

1056 

4.336 

1.957 

-2.0 

17.696 

22.222 

+.1.7 

1966 

770 

528 

+  10  0 

3.441 

3,644 

+5  3 

1957 

4.  {(22 

2,023 

+3.8 

17.598 

14. 872 

-33.0 

1967 

834 

585 

+  10  7 

2,884 

Z729 

—22  9 

10.18 

4.186 

1.369 

-32.8 

15.706 

12,716 

-14.4 

19.18 

601 

267 

-.14.3 

2.234 

2,770 

+  1  5 

1050 

lono 

10.14 
1055 

4.078 
3.682 
1,.100 
l..ia6 

1,441 

1.597 

636 

.106 

+6.0 
+  10.8 

15,763 

18,321 

6,563 

5.231 

10.381 
9,917 
4.717 
2,967 

-18.3 
-4.4 

"""-37.'3 

St   Tx)iib  (1st. 
Missouri). 

1959 
1960 
1954 
1965 

512 

585 

1.9.18 

2,686 

267 

366 

974 

1.323 

1,764 

2,4.16 

11,539 

9,999 

1,684 

Z052 

12.2S7 

10,086 

—39  2 

Jackson,  Mtw 

+37.0 

+21.8 

-6.2 

+35.8 

""J.\~'^ 

19.16 

1.321 

656 

+  10.0 

6,371 

2.744 

-7.2 

1966 

2,001 

1.119 

-15.4 

&997 

0.606 

—4.7 

19.17 

1.634 

684 

+12 

7.229 

2,975 

+8.4 

1957 

2.202 

1.308 

+  16.8 

ia578 

10.031 

+4  4 

10.18 

1.774 

862 

+24.6 

6,  999 

2.411 

-lao 

1958 

2,665 

1.302 

-.4 

12,875 

9.447 

—5  8 

10.10 

1,  .105 

614 

-27.0 

6.165 

2.903 

+20.4 

1969 

1.824 

846 

-35.0 

7.876 

6, 167 

—34  7 

1060 

1.891 

797 

+■20.8 

7,  190 

2,674 

-7.8 

1960 

1.699 

9.16 

+  13.0 

8,  147 

6.138 
0,725 
0,270 

4 

JacksonvDle,  Fla 

19.^4 
19.15 

8.451 

8.230 

4.<iS6 
4.906 

31.  0-20 
30,918 

47,883 
49,361 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

1954 
1955 

3,096 
3,  110 

1.929 
2.093 

10,916 
9,616 

+6.6 

+3.0 

+a5 

*"  — 4  6 

19.16 

U),  203 

6.  .162 

+  31.8 

36,962 

41,  .146 

-1,1.8 

1956 

3.590 

2.  ,146 

+21.1 

12,035 

11.303 

+  20  8 

1957 

11.447 

8.510 

+29.8 

36,770 

39.272 

-5.4 

19,17 

3.830 

2.711 

+6.4 

12,512 

13.600 

+21  3 
—  10  7 

19.'* 

10. 375 

8.020 

-Kl 

33.938 

39,915 

+1.6 

1950 

3.969 

2.494 

-8.0 

11.474 

12.139 

1050 

9.947 

8.608 

+7.2 

27,780 

34.367 

-13.8 

1950 

2,376 

1.951 

-21.7 

7.481 

10,644 

—  12  3 

1960 

10.NI3 

9.407 

+9.2 

33.299 

31.131 

-9.4 

1960 

2.735 

2.176 

+11.6 

9,271 

11  012 

+3.4 

Kai^hville,  Tenn 

1964 
lOU 

3.721 
3.181 

1.775 
1.601 

'"-9."  8" 

1.1.763 
1-2.  971 

12.  463 
13.230 

Wichita,  Kans 

1054 
1066 

2.405 
2,012 

939 
1.018 

10,  .142 
10,279 

7.316 
6^767 

-f«.0 

+8.4 

—7  6 

1966 

3,100 

1.  .187 

-.8 

13.320 

11.4.17 

-1.1  3 

1066 

2,300 

1.269 

+24.6 

9,038 

8,047 

+19.0 
—  11  9 

1957 

3,214 

1.679 

+5.7 

13.  248 

1-2.115 

+5.7 

. 

1957 

2,204 

1.299 

+2.3 

7.703 

7,0M 

1958 

2,  ,122 

1,287 

-23.  3 

10.667 

9,063 

-2.1.2 

1958 

2.298 

1,104 

-15.0 

7.044 

6,621 

—  6.  5 

19.19 

1.010 

870 

-32.4 

8,943 

7.166 

-20.8 

1959 

1.815 

1.094 

-.9 

6.612 

6.232 

—  5  8 

Chicago  (Ist,  IUinols)_ 

1960 
1054 
1066 

2.411 
21.439 
22.801 

1.  142 
12.802 
16.915 

+31.2 
'"+2i"3" 

13,616 
136.  .132 
119.822 

10.353 
81.650 
87.843 

+44.4 

"■"'+7.'6 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mcx. 

1960 
1954 
1966 

2.138 
1.911 
1.994 

1.224 
741 
863 

+  11.8 
"+15.1 

7.121 
6,491 
6,078 

8.203 
2,824 
2.060 

-16.5 

+4.8 

+32.6 

+  2 

19.16 

24,  ,197 

30.829 

+30.8 

143.  457 

120.071 

+37.7 

1956 

1,9.17 

1.062 

+24.3 

5,888 

8,926 

lt67 

35,  (.78 

22.606 

+56.0 

180,796 

1.'<08S 

+27.8 

1067 

2,378 

1,102 

+12.2 

6,777 

8,936 

1058 

25.  3.12 

32,006 

-29.7 

122.072 

1'30,328 

-21.9 

1068 

2,077 

1,076 

-9.8 

6,086 

8,233 

—  17  8 

19,10 

30.410 

17.580 

-■a.h 

76,607 

88,625 

-30.4 

1060 

1,717 

1.006 

+1.8 

4,676 

2,915 

—9  7 

Detroit,  Mkii- 

106O 
1064 

16,  .150 
11,801 

15,445 
7.7X3 

-12.1 

50,022 
68.800 

68.061 

44,787 

-24.0 

Austin  (1st,  TexM).-.. 

1060 
1964 

1.947 
5.600 

1.345 
3,021 

+22.8 

8,391 
2-2,366 

8,030 
20,202 

+34.8 

I9.V> 

16,3-28 

10,806 

-fJKH 

81 .  .V« 

68.004 

+53.8 

1056 

6.580 

2.702 

-10.6 

18,  .W 

12.  754 

—36  8 

lOMi 

16,871 

13,328 

+  23.3 

03.7H2 

70.064 

+2.9 

1956 

6,288 

3,080 

+13.9 

19.534 

15.230 

+19  4 

1957 

30,  .'>38 

1,1,168 

+13.8 

0.1,  ,149 

68.360 

-3.6 

1957 

6.664 

3,336 

+8,3 

23.351 

14,386 

—5  5 

low 

18,337 

14,121 

-6.9 

7.1.443 

62.288 

-8.8 

lOSA 

4.446 

2.707 

-16.1 

19.437 

12.246 

—14  8 

1069 

14.  4«>5 

13.2.10 

-&1 

4.1.033 

46.530 

-26.2 

1068 

3.700 

2.439 

-117 

18,126 

14.070 

+14.8 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

196(1 

10.14 

14.336 
3.7.10 

12.437 
1.704 

-&1 

43,008 
16.962 

44.164 
16,502 

-6.1 

Dallas  (2d,  Texas) 

1080 
1964 

1966 

3.306 
0.311 

6,816 

8,271 
6,077 
3.608 

+116.1 

24.407 
31,244 

22,420 

17.744 
23.748 
16.337 

+36.1 

1965 

3.781 

Z087 

+•22.4 

14.3-22 

16.270 

-1.8 

"-28.'"9' 

—31*2 

1096 

4.  .134 

Z314 

+  10.8 

14.036 

13.455 

-17.8 

1966 

6,158 

8.642 

+.9 

26,783 

20,822 

+27.4 
+5  7 

1957 

4.520 

■2,551 

+  10.2 

18.403 

14.964 

+  11.2 

1957 

8,225 

4,750 

+30.4 

30,526 

22,022 

1098 

4.6m 

3,033 

+  18.9 

12.065 

13.418 

-10.8 

1958 

5,530 

8,225 

-32.1 

28.620 

18,221 

—  17  2 

10S» 

X.000 

X180 

-28.1 

0.130 

10.883 

-18.8 

1050 

6,515 

8.8SB 

+18.4 

20.481 

18,037 

—  1  0 

Fprlnjtfk'ld  (8th, 

1060 

1054 
19.V 

4.015 
4,663 
3.381 

3,176 
1,903 
1.627 

+46.6 

10,827 
19.102 
I2.88K 

12,047 
0.101 
8.723 

+  10.4 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

1000 
1994 
1965 

6,187 
1,801 
1,2.19 

8,076 
462 
319 

+8.6 

26,676 
5,481 
4,182 

30,660 
2,315 
2,108 
ZK6 

+14.5 

Illtnots). 

-14  5 

-4.1 

-30.9 

—8.9 

1066 

8.S74 

2.171 

+33.4 

1M17 

8,536 

-Z2 

1966 

1.179 

453 

+41.5 

4,781 

+11  7 

1067 

3.255 

4007 

-7.5 

15.820 

0,442 

+  10.7 

1057 

1,200 

489 

+7.9 

5,338 

2,486 

+<6 

1068 

2.027 

1,378 

-31.3 

8,070 

7,136 

-24.4 

1058 

975 

374 

-23.5 

4.115 

6,030 

+181.1 

10.19 

1.433 

885 

-36.7 

6,478 

6,750 

-19.1 

1959 

1,511 

437 

+16  8 

4,481 

8.849 

+27  5 

1060 

1,099 

1,474 

+66.5 

6,838 

&380 

-8.1 

1960 

1,179 

465 

+6.4 

4,266 

8.844 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 

1064 

1065 

734 
604 

•2sa 

'248 

"'-ii"6' 

3,002 

2.488 

1,366 
1,613 

, 

New  Orleans,  La 

1954 

19.15 

4.  .166 
4.261 

1,048 
2.260 

19,506 

14.225 

17.472 
13.613 

+28.6 

+  16.0 

—22,6 

1066 

823 

248 

2,948 

1,441 

-10  6 

19.16 

4.097 

Z214 

-2.0 

1.1,208 

11.536 

—  15  2 

1957 

788 

2tA 

+6.4 

2,  M4 

1.S9I 

-3  4 

19.17 

4.300 

2.4W 

+  12.4 

1,1,851 

10.182 

—  11  7 

1958 

615 

209 

-20  8 

1,865 

971 

-30.1 

19.18 

4.342 

2.430 

-Z7 

14,  751 

9.240 

—9. 1 

1050 

4.-19 

137 

-34  4 

1,476 

676 

-30.3 

19.10 

.3.638 

1.020 

-20.6 

12,920 

6.077 

—24  5 

Clieyenne,  Wjro 

I960 
1964 

5.10 
688 

242 

248 

+76.6 

l,7ta 
2,445 

1,003 
1.620 

+48.3 

Oklahoma  City,  Olla. 

1960 
1914 

3,569 
3.311 

2.093 
1,790 

+9.0 

13,  962 
9,994 

7.968 
0.043 

+14.2 

195.'. 

727 

2.1c 

+3.2 

2,216 

1.344 

-17.4 

19.15 

3.133 

1.825 

+  1.0 

0.  4.18 

8.421 

+4  1 

19.V' 

63V 

•HA 

+3  1 

2,126 

1,077 

-19.8 

1956 

3.764 

2.167 

+18.6 

12,886 

8.737 

—7  2 

19,17 

490 

206 

-22  3 

2,018 

1,266 

+  17.5 

19,17 

4.  998 

2.230 

+3.3 

l.\637 

7,629 

—  12.6 

1058 

616 

2fr4 

+•28.7 

2,305 

1,326 

+4.7 

1958 

3.  975 

2.  ISO 

0  0 

11.. 180 

8, 452 

+  10  7 

1969 

354 

182 

-31.0 

1,480 

1,0,13 

-•20.5 

1950 

\  425 

1.965 

-10.2 

0.482 

11.017 

+30  3 

1960 

fi«7 

3W 

+  108.7 

2,408 

1.818 

+43.6 

1960 

3.  170 

1,973 

+.4 

0.448 

6. 125 

—44  4 

Denver,  Colo 

1954 
10.16 

2.7.14 

8,066 

1.319 
1.642 

0,888 
0,748 

7,652 
7,960 

■     '+6.'4 

Boise,  Idaho 

19.14 
1955 

1,050 
1,099 

47D 

472 

3,116 

2.940 

2,083 
1,068 

+24.4 

+.5 

—  4.  5 

19.16 

2.483 

1,402 

-14.6 

10.236 

8,142 

+  2.2 

1066 

860 

411 

-13.1 

3,211 

2,155 

+8.4 

1957 

2,346 

1,  475 

+  5.2 

10.336 

7,163 

-12.0 

1957 

S42 

.113 

+24.8 

3,  .169 

2.380 

+6.8 

1968 

2,917 

1,.186 

+  7.5 

10.946 

7.988 

+  10.8 

1958 

760 

395 

-'23.0 

2,812 

Z213 

— Z9 

1066 

1,806 

1,043 

-34.3 

7,339 

4,795 

-39.5 

1050 

701 

.109 

+28.8 

2.382 

2.106 

-4.8 

106C 

2,674 

1,818 

+  74.4 

10,078 

8.056 

+68.0 

1060 

1.068 

6.16 

+28.8 

3,241 

1.381 

—34  4 

Dei  Moines,  Iowa 

19.14 
1965 

1,781 
I,. 106 

770 
749 

6,810 
8.207 

0.737 
8.300 

Helena,  Mont 

1054 
1056 

1.064 
831 

436 
333 

8,214 
2,813 

2.863 
2.  .175 

-2.7 

-1.1.7 

-38.6 

—10.0 

1096 

1,080 

9W 

+32.0 

6,720 

8,118 

+11.1 

1056 

1.036 

6-27 

+58.2 

8,308 

1.799 

-30.1 

1957 

2,060 

947 

-4.2 

6.361 

7,480 

-17.9 

1067 

1,122 

624 

+18.4 

4.136 

2.047 

+13.7 

106S 

1.7J0 

860 

-10.2 

.1. 101 

4,  .164 

-38.0 

10.18 

1,040 

.1.10 

-11.8 

8,572 

2,024 

-1.1 

1969 

1,217 

683 

-19.6 

3,996 

4,965 

+8.7 

1060 

803 

388 

-27.6 

2,867 

1,810 

—28  3 

1900 

1.987 

1,138 

+  66  6 

G,  236 

6,389 

+6.6 

1060 

1.231 

742 

+86.4 

3,012 

2,088 

+88.9 

6962 
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1961 


Employment  tax 

I'ercent 

Total  taxes 

Percent 

Employment  tax 

Percent 

Total  tazea 

Percent 

District 

Year 

chanfe 
over 

chance 
over 

Dtetrirt 

Year 

change 
over 

change 
over 

Num- 

Amount 

previous 

Num- 

.\niount 

previous 

Num- 

Amount 

previous 

Num- 

Amount 

previous 

ber 

(in  thou- 
sands) 

)898 
876 

year 

ber 

(In  thou- 
sands) 

year 

ber 

(In  thou- 
sands) 

year 

ber 

(in  thou- 
sands) 

year 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1954 
1955 

1.338 
1,196 

4.682 
3.835 

$4,630 
4,345 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

1964 
1966 

1.671 
1.491 

$(»25 
81)0 

5,6M 
4,6ffi 

M.649 

3,  .'WO 

-2.4 

-6.9 

-12.6 

-2:1  4 

1956 

1,047 

668 

-23.7 

3.800 

3,929 

-9.5 

1966 

1.374 

778 

-3.8 

4.  H)f> 

3.771 

+  5  9 

1967 

1,095 

172 

+15.6 

4.101 

;t,;'«7 

-16.0 

19.'57 

1,.V27 

Wl 

+  10.6 

4,87k 

3.906 

-f3.  5 

1U8 

989 

606 

-21.5 

3.448 

2,s87 

-12.4 

1968 

1.344 

807 

-6.2 

4,.^72 

4,084 

+  4  5 

1969 

738 

,■43 

-10.3 

2,092 

1,    06 

-44.3 

1069 

1,  137 

741 

-8.  I 

3,029 

3,605 

-11  7 

1900 

770 

631 

+  142 

2.064 

1.  ^28 

+  13.8 

1960 

\.h\l 

•J(U< 

+30.6 

4,  102 

3  160 

—  12  3 

Los  .Angeles  (6th, 
California). 

1054 
1955 

16,989 
^2.429 

13,396 
19,706 

■■+47.'i' 

86.733 
105,039 

88,  («7 
83.679 

'  -4.9 

San     FrancLsco     U<t, 
California). 

1064 
lOM 

17,  616 
17,500 

10,  .W7 
11,951 

"  +  i2.'7" 

85,7.'iO 
73. 245 

66.8.18 
8H,083 

+33  0 

1956 

17, 151 

lfi.600 

-15.7 

92. 176 

68,937 

-17.6 

1956 

11,473 

U,  214 

-22  0 

61, 138 

",bSO 

—  12  H 

1957 

19,853 

20.  762 

+25.0 

89.014 

7t .  679 

+  11.2 

1967 

12,707 

10.110 

-fy.8 

60,441 

74,  781 

— ;<  5 

1958 

19,895 

18.723 

-9.8 

81.683 

8?     M 

+9.4 

1058 

12,160 

0.  .W2 

-5.5 

60,047 

63,834 

-14  6 

1959 

15,736 

16.199 

-13.4 

58.231 

6<       J 

-27.8 

1950 

8,360 

7,103 

-25.7 

37,007 

66.626 

—  11. 2 

1960 

20,005 

20,468 

+26.3 

71,305 

7«,3-2« 

+30.9 

1060 

8,072 

7,H00 

+  11.3 

43.648 

50.661 

+  5.3 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

1954 
1956 

2,158 
2,069 

1,384 
1.327 

8,957 
7.023 

5.  510 

1"          -- 
•               1 

"  -K2 

Seattle.  Wash 

1064 
1055 

5,032 
f.,417 

4,324 
^4U0 

"+25"6' 

27.707 
'22.634 

10.H04 

18,285 

-4.1 

—  7.  6 

1956 

1,633 

1, 169 

-11.9 

.\871 

1.  .i»5 

-19.0 

1056 

5,037 

6,687 

+  5.1 

20,852 

16.441 

-10  0 

1957 

2,039 

1,396 

+  19.4 

6,760 

4.452 

+8.7 

1057 

5,715 

4.786 

-15.8 

20,040 

16.860 

-3  3 

1968 

1,961 

1,288 

-7.7 

6.218 

4.  re 

-3.9 

1958 

5.238 

3.935 

-17.7 

18.424 

13,462 

—  l.'i.  2 

1969 

1.881 

1.560 

+21.1 

5. 162 

4.265 

-.2 

1050 

4.315 

3.246 

-17.5 

14.446 

10.886 

—  19  1 

1960 

2,674 

2,019 

+29.4 

7.463 

6.169 

+44.6 

1060 

4,007 

4.011 

+23.6 

1.V  166 

13.204 

+  22.1 

Portland,  Oreg 

1954 
1965 

4.059 
3.960 

2.053 
2.281 

14,799 
11,636 

15.351 
■  12. 429 

Puerto  Ri«» 

1954 
1965 

1,530 
1.H53 

147 

.2,'i2 

2,020 
3,249 

273 
622 

+11.1 

-19.0 

+71.4 

+  127  H 

1956 

2.767 

1,934 

-15.2 

10,300 

13.  215 

+6.3 

1956* 

1,307 

*2W 

+  17.4 

2,509 

624 

+  3 

1957 

2.554 

2,073 

+7.1 

10.295 

13  139 

-.5 

1957  • 

1,756 

375 

+  26.6 

2,  674 

721 

+  15  5 

1958 

2,410 

1.766 

-14.8 

9,496 

12.  879 

-1.9 

1068  • 

J.fil2 

290 

-22.  r. 

2.  451 

503 

—  17  7 

1959 

2.659 

1,857 

+6.1 

9,471 

10.  7W 

-16.1 

1969 » 

1,120 

260 

-10.3 

1.682 

SB3 

—33  7 

1960 

3.140 

2.248 

+21.0 

13,638 

If.  107 

+39.9 

I960' 

1,616 

428 

+64.6 

2.20.'' 

6M 

+74  6 

Reno,  Ncv 

1954 
1956 

1.455 
1.196 

1.480 

1.470 

""-.6" 

4,567 
3,782 

6.043 
(.697 

Int-matlonal 
0|)er:Uions. 

1066 
1967 

1.604 
1,  «M 

442 
444 

14,321 
14,046 

17,338 
17.443 

+10.8 

+.4 

+  6 

1956 

1.038 

1.574 

+  7.0 

3,545 

;.9W5 

-10.4 

1968  • 

1.867 

410 

-7  6 

10.0f48 

41.823 

+  130  7 

1957 

928 

1.393 

-11.4 

3,739 

t:,324 

+5.4 

1969 

1.  557 

435 

+6.1 

21.  bf* 

.15.925 

—  14  1 

1958 
1959 

717 
715 

1.174 
1,143 

-15.7 
-2.6 

3.152 
2,665 

6,804 
4.966 

+7.6 
-27.0 

1960 

2,091 

918 

+  111.0 

22,  371 

51,  17b 

+  42  4 

1960 

1,088 

1.977 

+72.9 

4,140 

5.664 

+20.5 

1  Merged  with  upper  Manhattan  as  ".Manhattan. 
'  Merged  with  lower  Manhattan  as  "Manhattan." 
'  Merged  with  Cincinnati. 
'Merged  with  Cleveland. 


'  Puerto  Rico  flKurcs  liK-lu<le<l  in  "International  operation,"." 
•  Result  of  district  offices'  tninsferring  to  this  divisjon  delinfjuent  ac-counto  of 
taxpayers  known  to  t>e  abroad  and  out  of  reach. 


TOTALS 


Year 


1954 

1865. 

IBfift. 

1M7 


Kmploymeut  tax 


Number 


390,398 
390,269 
3.56, 748 
377,253 


Amount 
(In  thou- 
sands) 


S254.062 
284.803 
279.183 
300,678 


Percent 

increase  or 

decrease 

over 

preceding 

year 


+  12.0 
-1.9 

+  7.6 


Total  taxes 


Number 


1, 726, 474 
1,  606,  616 
1,560,666 

1,554,876 


-Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


$1 


614,40) 
1,646,383 
1,619.  62t 
1,504,709 


Percent 

increase  or 

decrease 

over 
preceding 

year 


+  1.9 
-1.6 
-7.0 


Year 


1068. 
1059. 
1060. 


Employment  tax 


Number 


329,457 
256,287 
268,306 


Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


3263,186 
216,439 
236^843 


Percent 

increase  or 

decrease 

over 
preceding 

year 


-12.4 

-17.7 
+9.4 


Total  taxes 


Number 


1,280,642 

049,146 

1,023.770 


Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


$1,375,737 
1,071.016 
1,072,440 


Percent 

increase  or 

decrease 

over 
preceding 

year 


-8.5 

-Z».  1 

+  1 


U.S.  Treasuht  Dep.^rtment 

Internal  Reve-ntje  Servict, 
Washington.  DC,  February  28,  1961. 
Hon.  John  J.  WiLLi.'Mkis. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Di.«  Senator  Williams  This  will  give  you 
the  annual  report  on  our  taxpayer  delin- 
quent account  Inventories  requested  In  your 
letter  of  January  31,  1961. 

For  the  first  time  in  5  years  our  report 
does  reflect  a  decline  in  the  dollar  amount 
outstanding  as  of  December  31.  The  In- 
crease, less  than  one -half  of  1  percent.  Is 
not,  however,  indicative  of  there  being  any 
letdown  In  our  program  in  the  collection 
enforcement  area.  On  the  contrary,  with 
our  concentrated  effort  on  closing  taxpayer 
delinquent  accounts  having  resulted  in  our 
bringing  the  inventories  to  what  we  regard 
as  manageable  levels  we  were  in  a  position 
to  embark  on  a  broader  and  better  balanced 
enforcement   program   during    1960. 

Before  proceeding  further  It  may  be  well 
to  define  "manageable  Inventories"  as  we 
see  them.  Simply  stated,  we  consider  man- 
ageable inventories  to  be  the  lowest  levels 
at  which  we  can  get  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  application  of  manpower  com- 
mensurate with  maximum  productivity.  To 
put  It  another  way,  we  consider  It  to  be  the 
level  at  which  It  would  be  wasteful  to  con- 
tinue to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the 
cloelng     of    taxpayer    delinquent    account*. 


Too  smal  an  Inventory  In  the  hands  of 
revenue  officers  would,  of  course,  result  In 
their  having  to  concentrate  on  accounts  pre- 
viously set  aside  for  Infrequent  taxpayer 
contact  by  reason  of  their  having  no  Im- 
mediate revenue  potential. 

We  felt  that  Just  such  a  position  had  been 
reached  shortly  after  the  close  of  last  year 
with  the  result  that  we  diverted  a  portion  of 
our  manpower  to  work  In  the  returns  com- 
pliance area.  The  program  was  In  the  form 
of  a  planned  canvass  aimed  at  contacting 
taxpayers  for  purposes  of  obtaining  delin- 
quent returns  and  collecting  previously  un- 
reported tiix  as  distinguished  from  collecting 
taxes  that  were  already  on  our  books.  The 
success  of  the  program  speaks  for  Itself. 
Some  975,584  delinquent  returns  having  a 
dollar  value  of  tl38.2  million  were  procured 
from  nonfllers  not  prevloiisly  detected  In  our 
routine  delinquency  check  operations  While 
we  maintain  no  statistics  as  to  class  of  tax, 
we  are  sure  you  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  our  districts  have  reported  that  a  fairly 
high  percentage  of  the  returns  were  of  the 
employment  tax  variety.  Needless  to  say,  we 
plan  to  expand  this  program  to  the  extent 
possible,  within  our  budgetary  limitations, 
without  permitting  the  taxpayer  delinquent 
account  inventories  to  get  out  of  hand. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversion  of  nxan- 
power  to  the  canvassing  operation,  most  of 
the  districts  reporting  higher  inventories 
have    indicated    that    they    could    very    well 


have  held  to  their  Inventories  of  a  year  ago, 
or  even  accomplUhed  reducUons  in  them, 
both  as  to  number  and  dollar  value  except 
for  the  fact  that  Issuances  of  delinquent 
accounts  were  abnormally  high,  particularly 
during  the  latter  jjart  of  the  year  when  It 
was  too  late  for  them  to  pass  through  routine 
collection  cycles  and  get  Into  the  hands  of 
revenue  officers  for  closing  In  sufficient  time 
to  be  reflected  In  the  yearend  Inventories 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  since  we  find 
that  Issuances  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  were  up  31.7  f>ercent  In  number  and 
33.7  p>ercent  In  dollars  over  what  they  were 
in  the  comparable  period  last  year.  While 
we  had  forecast  a  gain  In  Issuances,  owing 
to  Increased  audit  activity,  population 
growth.  Increased  delinquent  returns  activ- 
ity and  an  Intensified  mathematical  verifi- 
cation program,  the  size  of  the  national  In- 
crease was  not  fully  anticipated,  primarily 
due  to  the  adverse  economic  conditions 
which  developed  sporadically  during  the 
year,  and  which  could  not  be  measured 
either  In  terms  of  scope  or  depth.  Issu- 
ances were  370,000  accounts  (15  per- 
cent) and  $225  million  (22  percent)  more 
than   m   1959. 

The  table,  which  follows,  contains  a  sum- 
mary as  of  December  31,  1959  and  1960  of 
the  taxjjayer  delinquent  tuicounts  broken 
down  as  to  those  In  an  active  and  an  In- 
active status.  As  we  have  previously  advised 
you,  inactive  accounts  are  those  on  which 
collection  action  has  been  deferred  pending 
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the  outcome  of  court  decisions,  audit  exam- 
inations or  other  contingent  actions. 
(Amounts  In  tlKtu^amls] 


Active 

Inactive 

TotiU 

Dec.  31. 1069 

$675.  .'.90 
$6411.243 

$.'(95,426 
$423, 197 

$1  071  016 

iVo.  31. 1960 

$1,072,440 

Change  from  Dec. 
31.  19.50.  to  Dec. 

31.  I960- 

I  Vrcent  of  change 

-$2l..347 
-3.0 

$27,771 
7.0 

$1,424 
0.1 

Number: 
Dec.  31,  1950 

8.vl.  8Vi 
034.094 

05,291 
88,776 

040  146 

Dec.  31,1080 

1.023,770 

ChanRe  from  Dec. 
31. 1069,  to  Dec.  31, 
I960. 

81,130 
9.5 

-6,  .515 

-6.8 

74  624 

IVrivnt  of  change 

7.9 

The  Inactive  accounts  are  also  shown  In 
the  columns  to  the  right  In  the  attached 
tabulation.  As  In  previous  years,  however, 
the  figures  reported  In  the  columns  under 
the  various  tax  groups  Include  those  In  the 
Inactive  category.  Also  we  would  like  to 
assure  you  that  all  offices  were  current  In 
their  Issuances  as  of  December  31,  with  the 
result  that  the  table  includes  all  accounts 
that  were  in  a  delinquent  status  as  of  that 
date. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  lower  Manhat- 
tan, upper  Manhattan.  Toledo,  and  Colum- 
bus offices  are  not  In  the  current  listing  of 
Inventories.  The  lower  and  upper  Manhat- 
tan offices  have  been  replaced  by  the  Man- 
hattan office.  The  Columbus  district  has 
been  merged  with  Cincinnati,  and  Toledo 
has  been  merged  with  Cleveland. 


In  closing  we  would  like  to  offer  you  every 
assurance  that  our  activities  In  other  areas 
of  collection  enforcement  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  evidencing  any  lessening  in  the 
importance  which  we  attach  to  collecting 
delinquent  tax  accounts  and  keeping  the 
inventories  within  reasonable  bounds.  Our 
basic  responsibilities  are  broader,  however, 
and  we  are  sure  you  will  appreciate  that 
it  is  just  as  Important  that  we  pursue  the 
taxpayer  who  neither  reports  nor  pays  his 
tax.  Our  aim,  of  course.  Is  the  deployment 
of  our  limited  manpower  in  such  manner  as 
to  obtain  maximum  compliance  with  the 
Intel  nal  revenue  laws. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mortimer  M  Caplin. 

Comvxissioner. 


Inventory  of  taspaycr  delinquent  accounts,  Dcceiulter  lit60  ami  lHoH 


Rff  ion  and  district 


National  total... 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Ohlci«o 

ClDctnnatL 

DallM 

New  York  City 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

San  Erandsoo 

At huita  region: 

Atlanta 

HirminRham 

Columbia... 

Oreensboro 

Jackson 

Jacksonville 

Nashville 

lio.ston  reirlon: 

Augusta 

l<<<ston ......... 

}iurlin|;ton 

Hirtford 

Pt)rl8mouth 

Providence 

Chicago  regkm: 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Springfield 

Cini'innali  recioo: 

Cincinnati 

Cloveland 

Indianapolis 

I/nuisviUe 

P.irkersborg 

Kichmond 

Diill:^  region: 

Albu({uexqoe 

Austin 

Dallas 

Little  Rock 

New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City.... 
New  York  City 
region: 

Albany 

Hrooklyn 

Huffalo 

M:uiliattan 

,'^>Tm.-use 

Oniiha  region: 

Aliordeen 

Clieyeune 

IKiivcr 

Dcs  Moines 

Fiirgo 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

St.  Louis 

t-t.  Paul 

Wichita 

Philadelphia  region: 

ltaltlmore_ 

Camden 

Newark 

PbUsdelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Scran  ton 

Wilmington 


Tax  groups 

Inactive 

Income 

Kmployroent 

Other 

Total 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Nunil«er 

(thousand 

Number 

(tbousund 

N  umber 

(thousand 

NumWr 

(thousand 

NumT>er 

(thousand 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

1060 

lOSO 

1060 

1060 

1060 

1960 
266,287 

1900 

1050 

1060 

1959 

1060 

1050 

1960 

\KA) 

1960 

1050 

1060 

1060 

1060 

1959 

707,140 

650.278 

740,286 

768,873 

268,396 

236,843 

216,430 

48,225142.581 

05.311 

06,703 

1,023,770 

049,146 

1.072,440 

1.071,016 

1 

88,778 

05.201 

423,197 

395,426 

82,266 

60.823 

62.403 

67.013 

29,708 

26,132 

18,217 

16,106 

6,487 

6,570 

10.263!  0>''^ 

118,  .551    93,  .534 

80,883 

83,616'll.663 

0.133:  32.354 

34,010 

41,071 

40,818 

34,380 

35,042 

10,330 

16,4.V, 

17,411 

14,522 

1,840 

1,078 

3,203    3,287 

63,150   59.251 

55,072 

.12,  861 

5,266|  6,6001  21.703 

20,677 

77,007 

01,043 

70,026 

100.546 

36,886 

30,307 

32,632    33.003 

6.202 

6,807 

12. 084  12. 357 

120,095 

137,147 

124,  .142 

14*i,807 

10, 028,27.  781 

38.201 

51,768 

70,030 

61,067 

64.844 

53,104 

24.404 

IK  600 

15.670   12,300 

5,060 

4.052 

10.006  11.526 

101,302 

74,700 

81,420 

77.020 

0,617 

5.631 

34.810 

33.25K 

68,826 

46,731 

43,663 

43,613|  18,364 

19,606 

15.123    11,614 

6,051 

3.820 

6,505   6,737 

84,140 

70,066 

66,271 

61,864 

6.147 

6,460 

26.852!  27  227 

07,816 

122.202 

186.674 

207,665    4f>,660 

60,220 

53.807   60.432]  4,668 

6.620 

18.078  23.686 

140,144 

188,051 

220,357 

291,  6M' 13, 074 

12.514|  80,1041  7-2! 348 

38.180 

20,048 

60.106 

83,630 

Ih.OSO 

12,  494 

10. '230     7.870,  3,281 

2.813 

4.368    4,016 

57,520 

44,355 

64,705 

45.5151  7.207 

1,330l  37.329 

10,700 

104,370 

91,026 

86,366 

78,264 

2U.342 

24,  702 

31,207 

25,067i  5,097 

4.606 

1.5.2.54  14.  .583 

i:)8,8oe 

120.333 

131,006 

11 8.  805  10.  .159 

7.4-20 

58.660 

48.682 

116,662 

05.867 

186,424 

114,144 

4.5,482 

37,134 

41,620 

33,200 

7,566 

6,231110.056 

0,487 

168,670 

130,232 

188,008 

156,0-29^14,641 

15,040 

70,122 

74.136 

1.'.,  794 

11.036 

7.301 

6,868 

6,610 

4,506 

2,362 

2.101 

1,524 

1,012 

1.243 

1,764 

22,028 

16,654 

10.996 

10,763 

1.875 

1,471 

3,704 

4.601 

9,  (C* 

8,9,V« 

9,003 

12,619 

2,706 

2.480 

l,7.'a 

1,461 

664 

741 

1.174 

874 

12, 616 

12,188 

11,930 

14,054 

l.tiOS 

1,497 

7,»l8l     8!43n 

7.226 

4.K17 

2,284 

1.7H4 

2,606 

1,607 

l.l.MJi 

1,011 

860 

627 

430 

286 

10,681 

7,141 

3,882 

3,082 

6.10 

420 

838 

745 

13,  751 

10,  287 

7,671 

7,032 

3,682 

4. 078 

1,.'W7 

1,441 

888 

1.39^ 

740 

1,008 

18,321 

15,763 

9,917 

10.381 

1,367 

1,212 

4,562 

4.380 

4,847 

3,115 

1.496 

2.024 

1,801 

l.riOA 

797 

614 

452 

645 

381 

266 

7,100 

5,165 

2,674 

2,903 

786 

449 

868l         665 

21.176 

16.  385 

16.908 

21.880 

10, 813 

9,047 

0,407 

8,606 

1,310 

1,448 

4.725    3.870 

33,200 

27.780 

31,131 

34.367 

3,062 

3,346 

11,014 

13.762 

10.  4  Hi 

6,225 

7.659 

4.768 

2,411 

I.OIO- 

1,142 

870 

780 

808 

1,552    1.528 

13,616 

8,943 

10,353 

7,166 

1,196 

738 

3,070 

2,045 

2.103 

1,0B0 

2,647 

2.958 

1,003 

889 

851 

816 

136 

113 

67 

60 

3,242 

2.002 

3,566 

3,842 

388 

311 

2,496         772 

20.043 

21,102 

21.617 

20.r>28 

0,605 

8,837 

9, 531 

8,  .586 

851 

1,013 

2,305 

2,388 

31,380 

30.052 

33, 512 

31,601 

2,1.10 

3,347 

12,667 

11.728 

1,093 

1,144 

436 

477 

658 

873 

306 

200 

56 

84 

44 

46 

1,807 

1.601 

876 

722 

1.10 

134 

2821        224 

12.  491 

11,704 

7,807 

0.007 

5,610 

3,886 

4,073 

3,413 

611 

!m 

600 

568 

18,712 

16. 140 

13,380 

13,077 

1,566 

1,760 

6,384 

6,468 

2,  (I!  2 

1,445 

406 

364 

638 

511 

3.S7 

-266 

78 

50 

126 

114 

2,628 

2.006 

970 

744 

285 

202 

400 

380 

3,320 

3.433 

1.366 

1,618 

1,035 

1,960 

1,303 

1,243 

117 

158 

91 

103 

6,381 

5,551 

2,7«JO 

2,864 

717 

747 

685 

1,015 

40,315 

.■».  613 

41,023 

58,210 

16,550 

20,410 

15,445 

17,680 

2,1,57 

2.574 

6.683 

7,886 

50,082 

76,507 

63,051 

83,626 

2,909 

18,843 

13,124 

30.004 

28^529 

2V.  312 

r,  431 

30,280 

14.326 

14,465 

12.437 

13,250 

3,063 

2,166 

4,286 

2.001 

43,008 

45,933 

44,164 

46,630 

4,259 

6,661 

17.347 

15,631 

6,277 

5,  Ka 

7,613 

8,170 

4,015 

3,090 

3.176 

2,180 

636 

516 

1,26^ 

634 

10,827 

9,139 

12,047 

10,893 

2,068 

2,238 

5,148 

4,046 

3,886 

3,485 

2,968 

3,877 

1,006 

1,432 

1.474 

886 

457 

561 

858 

097 

6,338 

6,478 

6,289 

5,759 

792 

1,140 

2,582 

2,086 

17,723 

12,365 

in,  714 

8,380 

5.016 

2.790 

8,102 

1,064 

1.056 

414 

2,420 

3,015 

23,794 

1.1,560 

16,245 

13,340 

2.385 

787 

6,337 

5,889 

19.066 

14,375 

18,631 

20,707 

6,444 

6,173 

4,3.51 

3,703 

1,483 

1,160 

1,428 

1.189 

-26,003 

21,717 

24.311 

25,660 

2,116 

961 

10,437 

9.2.14 

9,336 

6,425 

8,102 

7,667 

4.278 

2.889 

3,070 

2,376 

064 

850 

2,731 

3,128 

14,577 

10,164 

13,092 

13,072 

1,  721 

1,628 

6,622 

7,509 

7,303 

4.860 

4.920 

4,616 

2,040 

1.981 

1.630 

1,034 

1.046 

822 

3,050 

3,032 

11,289 

7,463 

9,609 

8,682 

1,153 

6.18 

4,900 

3,120 

4,142 

3,360 

3.061 

2,881 

1,807 

1.518 

1,066 

007 

407 

3.56 

376 

422 

6.446 

.5,243 

4.492 

4,200 

674 

448 

1,844 

1,595 

13.370 

10,  .  <  3 

0,418 

8,062 

3,020 

3,330 

2,471 

2,236 

013 

441 

802 

740 

18,203 

14,653 

12,781 

11,027 

1,468 

1,040 

6,000 

5,702 

3.231 

2,658 

2.320 

1,610 

1,047 

1,717 

1,345 

1.006 

218 

201 

265 

201 

5,391 

4, 576 

3,930 

2,015 

342 

361 

087 

628 

10,060 

13,767 

0.066 

10,506 

3,306 

3,700 

5,271 

2.430 

2,051 

660 

2,618 

1,125 

24,407 

1K126 

17,744 

14.070    1,235 

1,021 

7,302 

6,028 

18,462 

13,750 

14,377 

10.796 

5,187 

5,515 

3.976 

3,668 

3,087 

1,216 

2,307 

3,682 

26,676 

20,481 

20,660 

18,037 

1,.166 

1.360 

6,002 

3,863 

2,812 

2,619 

8,267 

8.204 

1,170 

1,611 

465 

437 

266 

361 

121 

208 

4,266 

4,481 

8,840 

578       628 

7,662 

7,608 

».(>!« 

8,468 

4,800 

4,091 

3,569 

3,638 

2,003 

1,920 

834 

814 

1,006 

066 

13,062 

12,920 

7, 0681 

6,977 

1,167    1,048 

3,301 

2.768 

:>,  Tit 

5,  479 

8,774 

8,307 

3,176 

3,  425 

1,973 

1,066 

661 

676 

378 

655 

9,448 

9,482 

6,125 

11,017 

1,259 

1.042 

2,678 

6,443 

6.106 

5.882 

3,871 

5,588 

2,808 

3,014 

2.044 

2.074 

580 

337 

097 

734 

0,384 

9,233 

6.912 

8,397 

1.026 

871 

2,801 

3,164 

26.520 

37.955 

41,337 

47,834 

13,868 

22,106 

14.431 

18,637 

013 

2,026 

4,003 

8,900 

41,001 

62.170 

00,670 

7.1.461    2;sl5 

3.008 

16,520 

9,014 

6.254 

6,988 

2.022 

4,603 

8,306 

3.128 

2.666 

2,508 

440 

639 

1.108 

050 

9,089 

10.656 

0,786 

7.961 

724 

821 

1,716 

1,561 

64.320 

66,611 

la';,  661 

146,606 

34,326 

20,607 

32,760 

36,372 

3,380 

a202 

11.3.M 

12, 4.W 

81,025 

09.600 

149,762 

194.315 

7.428 

6,128 

57,279 

56,678 

5.616 

4,766 

2,783 

3,135 

2,684 

2,186 

1,017 

1,841 

365 

336 

626 

674 

8,666 

7,287 

5,226 

5.560 

1.081 

786 

1,873 

2,032 

1.136 

982 

740 

,116 

.V19 

430 

242 

187 

68 

66 

12 

24 

1,763 

1.476 

1.003 

676 

110 

48 

248 

228 

1.664 

l.(Ni7 

1.027 

823 

067 

364 

380 

182 

184 

.19 

107 

49 

2,405 

1.480 

1..113 

1.0.13 

118 

112 

227 

l.V. 

6,866, 

5,155 

6.872 

3,287 

2,674 

1,806 

1.818 

1.042 

.V"»S 

378 

367 

467 

10.078 

7,3.-» 

8.0.16 

4,705 

1,385 

091 

4,060 

1,866 

3,610 

2,398 

3,766 

3,7.54 

1,987 

1,217 

1,138 

683 

03V 

380 

386 

629 

f..236i 

3,0!'5 

6.280 

4,966 

603 

420 

1,474 

1,270 

1,306 

086 

684 

696 

682 

307 

301 

256 

5(1 

47 

98 

60 

2.03S 

1.430 

1.073 

1,001 

97 

110 

207 

2-22 

5,311 

3,035 

21.438 

6,312 

2,324 

1,754 

1,630 

1,414 

370 

213 

477 

571 

8.(105; 

.1,902 

23.4.14 

8,208 

800 

882 

30,402 

3.775 

1,721 

1,164 

1,526 

1,320 

586 

512 

366 

267 

l.W 

98 

161 

88 

2.4.56 

1,764 

2.052 

1,684 

314 

140 

8.13 

1,031 

6.045 

6,630 

4.363 

4,546 

1,600 

1,824 

066 

846 

603 

422 

819 

776 

8,147 

7,876 

6.138 

6,167 

833 

423 

2.008 

2.582 

6,060 

4,285 

7.197 

7,647 

2,735 

2.376 

2,176 

1.061 

476 

820 

1.639 

1,046 

9.  -271 

7.481 

11.012 

10,044 

1,860 

1.278 

4,574 

6,166 

4,680 

3,  iSa     3,  ()76 

4,720 

2,138 

1.815 

1,224 

1,094 

303 

341 

303 

418 

7,121 

5,612 

5,203 

6,232 

1.007 

926 

2.286 

3,482 

27.386 

24.678   17,862 

12,626 

4,662 

3,660     3.0141 

2.780 

804 

928 

2,229 

1,768 

.32,  941 

29,066 

23,10ft 

17,133 

1,.117 

1, 003 

10.077 

6,642 

7.619 

7, 563     6, 366 

5,712 

3.445 

2.700     2. 8521 

1.064 

888 

605 

1,628 

884 

11.952 

10,  848 

10,745 

8,680 

1.177 

426 

3,631 

714 

28,863 

21.077   21,916 

24,188 

9,432 

8,160 

11,006 

10.160 

1,361 

1,213 

3,818 

4,174 

39,146 

30,450 

37,731 

38.527 

2,727 

2,378 

12,244 

13,678 

20,776 

16.790   22.603 

21,100 

.\222 

4,387 

7,615 

6,274 

066 

957 

6,755 

6,821 

26,953 

21,134 

36,874 

34.203 

2,000 

1,064 

30,010 

10,883 

14,280 

l.\919   12,300 

8,481 

4,301 

.\098 

3.823 

3,206 

643 

577 

627 

700 

19,233 

20,494 

16,840 

12,386 

1,600 

020 

8.8a» 

8.331 

3,014 

3.103     2.008 

4,388 

1,686 

1,563 

1,670 

1,421 

242 

231 

213       123! 

4,84l!     4,897) 

3,000 

5,931 

473 

404 

1,668 

3,305 

2,034 

3.0061 

2, 208 

1,746 

6«6' 

325 

415 

184 

114 

106 

841 

113 

3,743 

3, 43.1' 

2,701 

2.043 

250 

145 

1,887 

i.*ao 

^ 
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696: 


Tax  group* 

Inactive 

Income 

Employment 

Otbflr 

ToUl 

Rtfiaa  wd  district 

Number 

Amount 

(thousand 

doUara) 

Naml'er 

Amount 

(thousand 

dollars) 

Number 

Amount 

(thousand 
dollars) 

Number 

Amount 

(thousand 

dollars) 

Number 

Amount 

(thousand 
doUan) 

~ 

19G0 

1950 

1960 

1959 

1960 

1959 

1960 

1959 

1960 

1959 

1960 

1969 

1960 

1959 

1960 

1989 

1900 

I960 

19C0 

1959 

Ban  Francisco 
region: 

Boise 

Helena 

Ilonoluiu 

Los  Angeles 

PboenJx 

1,900 
2,448 
1.2ir) 

49.271 
4.541 
9,231 
2.911 
2.430 

32.348 
9.357 

1.470 
1.907 
1,255 

40.938 
3.136 
6.337 
1.802 
2.588 

27.223 
9.211 

6S8 
1.231 
1.037 

5.5.  &r.i 

3.830 
12.  370 

3.233 

2.022 
47.886 

7.605 

1,.'B3 

907 

89« 

41.827 

2.347 

8.  .123 

3,3M* 

2,:v\ 

45. 624 
6,3.?2 

1.068 
1.231 
770 
20,005 
2,674 
3.140 
1.088 
1,517 
8,972 
4,997 

791 

W2 

738 

1.1,  rj6 

1,881 

2.  fvKJ 

715 
1.137 
8.360 
4.315 

742 
631 

20.  4<rf' 
ZOIS 
2.248 
1.977 
968 
7.909 
4,011 

BOtt 

398 

543 

16.  199 

1.560 

1,S67 

1.143 

741 

7.103 

3.246 

3M 

233 

78 
2.02<i 

24f( 
1.267 

141 

I.W 
2.328 

812 

121 

148 

99 

1.  5or 
145 
476 
148 
2«>4 

2.414 
920 

67 

125 

159 

3,307 

320 

488 

774 

171 

3.86.< 

1.678 

74 

ao5 

167 

2.  .137 

3.V.I 

418 

423 

117 

a.  MM 

1.288 

3.241 
3.912 
2,(tf>4 

71.3<J5 
7,463 

1.3.63)* 
4.  I4«t 
4.  lO-J 

43.64^ 

15.16r. 

2.382 

2.  MT 

2.  inr.' 
ss.2ai 

5.  If.:.' 

K4:i 

2.66.1 

3.  W.i 
37.  9B7 
14.  44f. 

1.381 

2.09H 
1 ,  S2V 

79.3.* 
8.  1<«' 

1.1.  107 
5.9H4 
3.  IfiO 

5<t,  f.f.1 

13.  AH 

2.106 

l.MO 
1 ,  wri 

60,  .'*2 

l?ft.' 

10.  T'W 

4.96.1 

3. 1* '.', 

5fi.62« 

10.886 

319 
177 
136 

8.107 
572 

1,06.1 
2\>i 

aj4 

2.789 
944 

350 

17U 
232 

6.  -H.1 
441 

1.103 
344 
349 

4.179 

1.178 

263 

205 

418 

27.  .106 

6.17 

6.038 

Z3IA 

I.  165 

37.  AM 

2.85K 

1,280 

312 

422 

22.  *'.») 

773 

3.193 

2.879 

1.722 

37.  782 

2.8K3 

Portland 

Reno 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

International  opera- 
tions dlTlslon 

20.  IW 

583 

19.  521 

19,854 

48,544 

35,062 

2.091 

1,616 
475 

1,557 

018 

435 

176 

157 

1.717 

428 

22.371 

21.S68 

61.178 

U935 

775 

483 

219 
264 

13.800 

13.022 

Puerto  Rico 

All  other 

549 

19,305 

168 

48. 37.'. 

102 
34,960 

1,129 

428 

428 

490 

260 
175 

6 

170 

4 
153 

90 
1,627 

31 

397 

2.205 
20,166 

1.6R2 

19.  8*-., 

80.  492 

3tft 
35^  532 

169 
606 

203 
13.087 

122 

1Z901 

Note.— Owing  to  rounding.  com[>onents  do  not  alvays  add  to  totals. 


U.S.  POSITION  REGARDING  ADMIS- 
SION OF  RED  CHINA  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Friday.  April  28.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  appeared  an  article  captioned  "Ken- 
r.edy  Backs  New  Approach  to  China  Is- 
sue." This  article  states,  among  other 
things,  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers are  convinced  that  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  keep  Communist 
China  out  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  China  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy   Backs   Nkw   Approach   to   China 
Issue 

President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  are 
convinced  that  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  keep  Cormnunlst  China  out  of  the 
United  Nations  and  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  new  approach  to  the  China  problem. 

The  United  States  "continues  to  be  op- 
posed under  present  conditions  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China"  to  the  U.N.,  the  Presi- 
dent told  his  April  12  news  conference. 
According  to  informed  sources,  however,  the 
new  administration  doubts  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  practicability  of  clinging  to  the 
present  policy. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  what 
new  course  to  pirsue.  But  some  decision 
will  be  needed  before  the  16th  session  of 
the  UN.  General  Assembly  convenes  In  Sep- 
tember. 

I  Last  October,  the  Assembly  voted  for  the 
1 10th  consecutive  year  not  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  seating  Red  China.  But  the  vote  was 
42  to  34,  with  22  countries  abstaining.  Since 
then,  moreover,  three  of  America's  allies — 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Brazil — have  Indicated 
they  will  no  longer  support  the  U.S.  spon- 
sored moratorium. 

This  leaves  the  administration  with  three 
basic  alternatives:  to  stage  an  all-out  arm- 
twisting  battle  to  swing  the  votes  needed  to 
extend  the  moratorium,  to  let  the  Assembly 
work  its  will  and  suffer  the  consequences  of 
defeat,  or  to  take  the  lead  In  proposing  a  new 
approactL 


The  first  alternative.  It  Is  now  believed, 
would  be  too  costly  In  terms  of  keeping  or 
winning  support  for  other  US  foreign  policy 
objectives.  The  second  would  be  undesirable 
for  many  reasons,  even  If  preferable  to  the 
first.  But  the  third  course,  while  viewed 
as  the  most  desirable,  is  also  recognized  as 
the  most  dlfflctilt  to  pursue. 

TWO     CHINAS    AGAIN 

What  la  Involved,  In  the  final  analysis.  Is 
the  two-China  approach.  In  its  purest  form, 
this  calls  for  switching  China's  representa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  from  the  Nation- 
alist Government  on  Formosa  to  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  Pelplng.  while  admitting 
the  Nationalists  as  representatives  of  a  new 
country — the  Republic  of  Formosa. 

Variations  of  this  approach  have  been  sup- 
ported In  the  post  by  three  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's key  advisers — former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Chester  Bowles,  and  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Admin- 
istration sources  now  say  that  a  two-China 
approach  Is  generally  regarded  as  the  only 
sensible  ultimate  solution. 

The  first  stumbling  block  to  developing 
such  a  policy  Is  the  fact  that  It  has  been 
rejected  repeatedly  and  emphatically  by  both, 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  and  the  Commu- 
nists. The  former  say  they  will  quit  the 
U.N.  If  the  Pelping  regime  Is  seated;  the 
latter  say  they  won't  enter  the  U.N,  so  long 
as  the  Nationalists  are  there. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  administration 
cannot  openly  champion  a  two-China  ap- 
proach without  some  assurance  that  the  Na- 
tionalists, at  least,  could  be  persuaded  to  go 
along.  What  the  Nationalists  do  may  de- 
pend. In  turn,  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
believe  they  can  rally  the  support  of  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  In  any  showdown. 

POWERIXL    LOBBY 

Such  support  has  been  manifested  in  Im- 
pressive fashion  over  the  past  decade,  since 
the  China  lobby  of  pro-Nationalists  helped 
to  shape  the  U.S.  policy  In  full  support  for 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  as  the  true  Gov- 
ernment of  China. 

Congress  has  expressed  Its  opposition  to 
seating  the  (Communists  In  the  U.N.  no  less 
than  16  times  since  1951.  Only  four  Repre- 
sentatives opposed  this  stand  when  the 
House  last  voted  on  the  matter  in  1959; 
three  of  the  four  were  defeated  at  the  poll* 
last  November. 


When  President  Kennedy  reaffirmed  this 
policy  on  April  12.  the  Republican  leaders  In 
Congress  promptly  called  for  another  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution  to  uphold  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Cuban  crisis  served  to  postpone 
any  such  action,  but  there  Is  no  question 
that  many  E>emocrat8  as  well  as  Republicans 
are  prepared  to  challenge  any  attempt  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  bring  about  a 
two-China  policy. 

It  Is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  decision  to 
abandon  the  present  US.  position  will  lead 
to  a  major  domestic  political  controversy. 
That  Is  why  some  observers  feel  that.  In 
meeting  the  forthcoming  challenge  In  the 
U.N..  the  administration  will  chooae  the  sec- 
ond of  its  three  alternative  course*.,  and 
accept  a  diplomatic  defeat  as  making  the 
beet  of  a  txad  deal. 

Mr.  MILLEHi.  Mr.  President,  articles 
of  this  type  cause  continuing  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  over 
rumors  and  reports  that  the  new  admin- 
istration has,  in  fact,  adopted  a  defeaUst 
attitude  over  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  As  I  pointed  out 
on  April  13.  in  commenting  on  an  article 
in  the  April  12  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  which  quoted  in- 
formed diplomats  in  London  as  stating 
that  President  Kennedy's  administration 
has  decided  not  to  oppose  U.N.  debate 
next  fall  on  Red  Chinas  admission  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  is 
in  danger  of  losing  its  reputation  among 
our  allies  and  the  uncommitted  nations 
for  firmness  toward  communism.  That 
is  why  I  then  said  that  I  thought  the 
President  should  repudiate  any  such 
policy.  All  that  I  have  seen  is  that  the 
President  labeled  the  report  as  "inac- 
curate"; but  that  is  not  enough;  and, 
particularly,  it  is  not  enough  in  view  of 
this  latest  article  in  the  Wasliington 
Post. 

A  penetrating  analysis  of  the  situation 
Involving  the  President's  advisers  was 
written  by  Constantine  BrowTi.  and  was 
published  in  the  April  27  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  If,  indeed, 
some  of  these  advisers  are  responsible 
for  a  new  policy  toward  Red  China,  or 
for  seeking  to  obtain  a  new  policy  to- 


ward Red  China,  which  looks  to  weak 
submission  to  so-called  inevitability  of 
her  admission  to  the  United  Nations, 
then  the  President  either  should  change 
advisers  or  should  see  to  it  that  in  the 
future  there  is  no  repetition  of  such  ad- 
vice from  them.  The  time  to  do  this  is 
now.  If  there  Is  further  delay  there  will 
appear  more  articles  purE>ortlng  to  quote 
informed  diplomats  or  administration 
advisers  to  the  effe<'t  that  our  policy  to- 
waid  Red  China  has  weakened. 

If  such  articles  are  calculated  to  sof- 
ten up  public  opinion.  I  suggest  that  they 
will  not  have  that  effect  at  all.  Instead, 
they  will  merely  provoke  suspicion  and 
disunity  among  our  people  at  a  time 
when  confidence,  trust,  and.  above  all. 
firmness  of  purpo.se  must  be  maintained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
ai-ticle  written  by  Mr.  BrowTi  prints  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Prksidbnt's  Close  Adviszxs:  Air>s  Said 
TO  Hav«  More  Than  Equal  Share  or  Re- 
SPONSIBILITT  fob  Mistakes 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

The  first  3  months  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration have  come  to  an  end  with  America 
at  its  lowest  ebb  in  many  years  so  far  as 
International  prestige  Is  concerned.  Mistakes 
have  followed  mistakes. 

While  the  Chief  Executive  has  assumed 
sole  responsibility  for  what  has  happened 
In  at  least  three  corners  of  the  world,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  his  intimate  advisers  have 
more  than  an  equal  share  of  responsibility. 
These  men,  almost  without  exception,  are 
learnad  and  studious  economists,  historians, 
and  B|fentists  who  hive  been  able  to  deliver 
splendid  lectures  to  iheir  admiring  students 
or  who  have  written  books  and  magazine 
articles  winning  plnudlts  from  many  in- 
tellectuals and  book  reviewers.  But  most  of 
them  have  lived.  relat4vely  speaking.  In  the 
Ivory  tower  of  theory  and  have  associated 
principally  with  other  people  who  shared 
their  theoretical  thinking  Diplomacy  and 
affairs  of  state,  these  days  in  particular,  re- 
quire a  sense  of  sometimes  ruthless  reality. 
Perhaps  the  uneducf  ted  NIklta  Khrushchev 
could  serve  as  the  best  example  of  what 
modern   diplomacy  must  cope  with. 

In  the  3  months  since  Mr,  Kennedy  took 
office  amid  the  loud  approval,  not  only  of 
the  American  people,  but  also  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  have  lost  more  ground  In- 
ternationally than  in  the  last  10  years.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  energetic,  i)ersonable.  articulate 
and  full  of  the  best  intentions,  makes  an 
excellent  Impression  on  nearly  everybody. 
His  television  appearances  .are  described  as 
nonpareil.  But  In  these  trying  days,  when 
Western  civilization  Is  on  the  brink,  more 
than  that  Is  required — a  maturity.  If  not 
ol  the  Chief  Executive  himself,  at  least  of 
those   who   surround   him   so   closely. 

It  Is  In  this  that  he  has  failed.  The  enor- 
mous blunders  of  thi  last  3  months  are  the 
result  of  the  lack  ol  realism  and  maturity 
ol  his  entourage.  The  speeches  and  declara- 
tions made  by  the  Chief  Executive  are  In- 
spiring, forthright  and  strong.  But  they  are 
never   followed   by  action. 

For  instance,  powerful  words  were  ex- 
pressed when  the  Russians  Initiated  the 
cri.sis  In  Laos.  To  back  up  his  words,  a 
carrier  and  two  destroyers  were  ordered  to 
Saigon  from  Hong  Koiig  But  all  knowing 
quarters  in  Washington  expressed  confiden- 
tially the  belief  that  these  were  mere  ges- 
tures and  that  we  would  never  actually 
Intervene.  Further,  the  crisis  In  Laos  actu- 
ally was  a  Russian-American  affair.     Yet  we 


accepted  Britain  as  our  middleman.  The 
cease-flre  agreement  between  Moscow  and 
London  came  into  effect  only  weeks  after  it 
was  first  proposed,  when  the  Russian-backed 
Communist  Lao  troops  already  had  taken 
the  most  Important  strategic  f>oints.  It  Is 
an  open  secret  that  we  accepted  the  terms 
demanded  by  the  Soviets. 

The  fiasco  in  Cuba  was  one  of  the  most 
monumental  blunders  ever  committed  by  our 
frequently  faltering  diplomacy.  Not  only 
was  the  whole  operation,  directed  from 
Washington  in  Its  Initial  phases,  all  wrong, 
but  we  announced  before  it  occurred  that 
we  would  not  give  it  the  backing  without 
which   It   could   never   succeed. 

It  w.as  folly  to  Imagine  that  a  group  of 
1,500  men  could  succeed  against  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's forces,  100  times  as  big  and  supported 
by  MIgR  and  Russian  tanks,  all  manned  by 
crews  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  pre- 
sumably China.  Moreover.  It  was  foolish 
planning  to  land  the  would-be  rescuers  of 
Cuba  on  only  one  strip  400  feet  deep  and 
half  a  mile  long.  Those  conversant  with 
such  operations  say  that  to  make  a  success- 
ful movement  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
several  beaches  on  the  more  than  2,000-mile 
coastline  of  Cuba.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
that  the  operation  was  planned  by  our  mUi- 
tary.  who  have  had  such  an  excellent  record 
for  landings  In  World  War  n  and  in  Korea. 

Finally,  the  Immaturity  of  Mr,  Kennedy's 
advisers,  whom  he  appears  to  follow  closely, 
once  more  was  demonstrated  in  the  Algerian 
crisis,  when  the  Chief  Executive  offered 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France  all  our  sup- 
port. Including  the  use  of  our  6th  Fleet  and 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe.  It  apparen-Jy  was 
not  realized  that  no  French  leader,  any  more 
than  an  American  or  British,  would  let  for- 
eign troops  Intervene  in  a  purely  national 
and  domestic  affair.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
General  de  Gaulle  would  have  prefei-red  to 
go  down  to  defeat  rather  than  permit  for- 
eign   soldiers   to  shoot  at   Frenchmen. 


NECESSITY  OF  LESS  TALK  ABOUT 
PLANS.  AND  MORE  CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  last  week,  In  speaking  before 
the  publishers'  luncheon.  President 
Kennedy  called  upon  the  members  of 
the  press  to  exercise  a  greater  degree  of 
restraint  In  writing  articles  which  could 
affect  our  national  security. 

Certainly,  all  are  in  agreement  that 
the  press  should  exercise  the  proper 
restraint  in  dealing  with  such  articles: 
and  I  think  the  record  will  shov.-  that 
they  have  done  so. 

In  many  cases,  even  when  our  country 
was  not  at  war,  the  newspapers  have 
exercised  great  restraint.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  cites  one  particular 
case:  Last  winter  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  had  the  story  of  the  imminent 
release  of  the  RB-47  fliers.  That  was 
an  Important  scoop  for  that  paper;  but 
upon  the  request  of  Washington,  und  in 
the  Interest  of  assuring  that  the  fliers' 
release  would  go  through,  the  new.spaper 
killed  the  story. 

While  giving  the  press  credit  for  their 
cooperation,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out In  any  way  releasing  them  from  any 
of  their  responsibility.  I  want  to  empha- 
size today  that  I  think  the  real  problem 
lies,  not  so  much  with  the  press,  as  it  does 
with  the  lrresf)onslble  manner  In  which 
many  of  these  stories  are  built  up.  oft- 
times  to  fantastic  proportions,  by  the 


publicity  agents  of  the  Government  itself. 
The  Cuban  fiasco  was  a  perfect  example 
of  the  disastrous  results  to  our  Interna- 
tional prestige  when  those  responsible 
give  no  consideration  to  the  possibility 
that  something  may  go  wrong. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  another  tre- 
mendous buildup  of  a  project  which,  if 
successful,  will  represent  a  great  step 
forward  in  American  space  exploration; 
but  if  there  is  a  failure,  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  another  American  fiasco. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  proposed 
launching  of  an  astronaut  Into  space, 
which  Is  being  widely  heralded  as  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow. 

Administration  officials  responsible  for 
this  project  are  so  confident  of  its  success 
that  they  have  spent  the  last  10  days  in 
announcing  to  the  world  what  a  great 
achievement  they  expect  to  accomplish 
this  week  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Approxi- 
mately 500  reporters  and  photographers 
from  all  over  the  world  have  been  in- 
vited there  to  witness  the  success  of  the 
first  Yank-in-space  project.  I  fail  to 
find  where  any  thought  has  been  given 
as  to  what  effect  this  tremendous  buildup 
will  have  upon  the  American  prestige 
should  the  attempt  be  a  failure. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Russia 
had  at  least  two  failures  before  they 
were  successful  in  putting  a  man  Into 
space.  Yet  the  world  was  told  only  about 
their  success. 

It  IS  long  past  time  when  administra- 
tion officials  should  stop  talking  about 
their  great  plans,  and  should  devote 
more  of  theii-  efforts  toward  constructive 
work  in  getting  the  job  done. 

One  cannot  blame  the  members  of  the 
press  for  the  Cuban  fiasco.  One  camiot 
blame  the  members  of  the  press  if  there 
is  another  fiasco  at  Cape  Canaveral  this 
week. 

I  have  talked  with  representatives  of 
the  executive  bi-anch.  and  have  suggested 
that  it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom If  the  administration  were  to  can- 
cel Immediately  all  publicized  plans  for 
putting  an  astronaut  into  space  this 
week,  and  then  reschedule  the  attempt 
for  some  future,  undisclosed  date.  Then 
when  this  project  is  rescheduled,  it 
should  refrain  from  any  publicity  until 
after  it  has  actually  been  att^npted. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  start  cover- 
ing up  our  failures.  Our  countiT  is  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  admit  fail- 
ures. But  in  the  interest  of  good,  com- 
monsense.  let  us  stop  bragging  about 
them. 

Fi-ankly.  I  think  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration would  fire  nine-tenths  of  its  pub- 
lic relations  officers  In  all  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  would  use  that  money  for 
constructive  workers,  there  would  be 
fewer  failures. 


INTERNATIONAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  DWORSHAK,  Mr  President,  it 
is  timely  to  consider  the  strategy  of  thio 
administration  in  trying  to  get  biparti- 
san support  of  International  policies 
wliich  liave  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
both  hot  and  cold  wars.  The  President 
has  courteously  conferred  with  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party,  like  General 
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Eisenhower,  Governor  Rockefeller,  and 
Richard  Nixon.  Apparently  they  have 
given  assurances  that  whatever  strategy 
is  utilized  by  the  President  in  these  cru- 
cial days  will  receive  unqualified  approval 
of  Republican  leaders. 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  to  point  out 
that  the  strength  of  our  Government  is 
not  to  be  found  in  patriotic  endo:  ement 
of  whatever  action  is  taken  by  tl:  Presi- 
dent m  meeting  the  threat  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression. If  we  are  to  utilize  effectively 
the  resources  of  our  country,  then  cer- 
tainly Members  of  the  Congress  should 
be  given  some  consideiation  in  reflecting 
public  sentiment. 

If  it  is  desirable  and  beneficial  that 
we  should  have  only  one  viewpoint  and 
one-party  Government,  then  obviously 
every  American  who  has  some  misgivings 
about  what  is  being  done  at  the  inter- 
national level  should  be  ignored.  If  we 
become  embroiled  in  war,  tiien  it  will 
no  longer  be  the  prerogative  of  any 
Ar.ierican  to  offer  advice  or  counsel  to 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  essential 
st  ength  of  our  Government  today  de- 
p»  -ids  upon  the  collective  thinking  of  all 
Aj.iericans,  and  not  just  those  who  find 
themselves  in  control  of  the  White  House 
and  the  executive  department  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  it  is  generally 
recognized  by  all  Americans  that  when 
our  country  is  on  the  brink  of  involve- 
ment in  a  hot  war.  we  must  close  ranks 
and  support  policies  which  will  insure 
national  survival.  This  does  not  mean 
a  one-party  government.  It  means  that 
Congress  has  some  responsibility  to  re- 
view White  House  policies  and  to  insist 
that  boobytraps  and  blunders  be  avoided 
before  we  become  involved  in  an  ali-out 
nuclear  war  which  may  destroy  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  will  deny  that 
when  executive  policies  prove  successful 
the  Etemocrats  assume  full  credit  for 
directing  the  affairs  of  state.  When 
mistakes  and  blunders  are  made,  then 
there  is  little  justification  for  asking  the 
minority  party  and  Republican  leaders 
to  assume  responsibility  for  policies  in 
I  the  formulation  of  which  they  have  had 
little,  if  any.  responsibility.  All  Amer- 
icans will  inevitably  face  the  same  fate 
in  military  conflict  with  the  Soviet  na- 
tions. Therefore,  it  is  most  important 
that  we  give  full  recognition  to  utilizing 
the  resources  of  a  two-party  system 
which  has  proved  so  effective  in  the  his- 
|tory  of  our  Repubhc. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  today 
faces  many  challenges  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  only  limited  support 
among  so-called  allies,  and  it  is  appar- 
ent that  if  we  become  the  victims  of 
Communist  conniving,  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  support  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Congress  has  joint  responsibility, 
and  this  means  not  only  a  few  leaders, 
but  all  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  who  must  provide  the  manpower, 
the  finances,  and  the  patriotic  support 
essential  to  national  survival.  Congress 
will  forfeit  its  constitutional  rights  un- 


less it  meets  this  challenge  with  cour.^ge 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country. 


LAW  DAY 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  Nation  should  observe  a 
day  proclaimed  as  Law  Day  as  is  May  1 
of  each  year,  because  this  Nation's  v-ry 
society  and  structure  rest  upon  the 
philosophy  of  the  rule  of  law. 

May  1  was  first  proclaimed  Law  Day  by 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower  in  l'J58. 
It  is  significant  that  we  should  set  aside 
as  Law  Day  the  very  day  used  by  trouble- 
makers throughout  the  Western  Wc  rid 
for  disorder  and  riots.  To  me,  this  '  b- 
servance  seems  typically  American.  :'>e- 
cause  our  system  of  law  is  nonrigid  xnd 
flexible,  we  have  been  able  to  adju.  o  to 
the  great  stresses  of  the  past  175  %  ars 
without  damage  to  our  fundamental  be- 
liefs and  culture.  Surely  this  is  the  '  U- 
mark  of  a  free  and  mature  land. 

"Equal  justice  under  law"  is  enp  ed 
in  marble  above  the  entrance  to  th  .S. 
Supreme  Court  Building.  It  is  a  fiLting 
motto,  not  only  for  the  Court,  but  for 
the  whole  American  Nation.  For  it  is 
the  law  which  bred  us,  led  us,  and  fed  us. 

When  our  forefathers  came  together 
in  a  new  world  to  proclaim  a  new  nation 
conceived  in  liberty,  they  drew  their 
propositions  largely  from  Aristotle's 
natural  law.  "I  pray  God  these  prin- 
ciples may  be  eternal,"  wrote  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

On  a  broader  scale  only  as  the  whole 
world  comes  to  accept  a  rule  of  law,  and 
agree  on  its  common  principles,  will 
there  be  hope  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Law  Day  Ir  indeed  an  important  and 
significant  observance. 


THE  NHNNESOTA  UNION  ADVOCATE 
CELEBRATES  ITS  65TH  BIRTH- 
DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  invite  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  65th  birthday  of  one  of  America's 
finest  labor  newspapers,  the  Minnesota 
Union  Advocate  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  paper,  which  is  road  by  more 
than  50,000  families  in  the  St.  Paul  area, 
not  only  reports  what  is  happening  in 
the  labor  movement,  but  it  also  serves 
as  an  articulate  spokesman  for  human- 
itarian programs  of  interest  and  concern 
to  people  in  the  community  from  all 
walks  of  life.  In  so  doing  the  Minnesota 
Union  Advocate  is  true  to  the  union 
movement's  tradition  and  principle  of 
working  for  the  common  good. 

I  salute  the  Minnesota  Union  Advo- 
cate for  its  fine  record  and  I  wish  It 
many,  many  more  happy  birthdays.  Let 
me  also  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  devoted  and  talented  editor  of 
that  paper,  Mr.  Earl  M.  Almquist,  and  to 
his  predecessor,  A.  P.  Lockhart,  who 
served  in  that  position  for  over  24  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  anniversary  issue  of  the 
Minnesota  Union  Advocate  along  with 


an  article  telling  the  history  of  that  fine 
paper,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  bo  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minnesota  Union  Advocate. 
Apr.  ao.   1961] 

AovocATi  Reacsixs  65th  Bihthdat  and  Starts 

Pui,L  Speed  Fohward 

The  Minnesota  Union  Advocate,  whloh 
every  one  of  you  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment In  this  area  can  accurately  refer  to  as 
your  newspaper,  observes  Its  85th  anni- 
versary this   weelt. 

And  needless  to  say.  your  Union  Advocate 
upon  reaching  its  65th  birthday  is  giving  no 
thought  whatsoever  to  retirement  upon  so- 
cial security  and /or  other  benefits,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  to  millions  of  workers 
thLs  is  a  highly  pleasing  prospect. 

Brother,  we're  just  getting  our  second 
wind. 

Your  Union  Advocate,  its  staff  and.  we 
tnist.  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its 
union  member  subscribers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, are  imbued  with  a  deep  conviction  that 
a  labor  weekly  newspaper  is  a  fundamental 
and  essential  part  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

If  a  community  the  size  of  the  Greater 
St.  Paul  area  is  to  be  a  healthy,  growing  and 
truly  good  community,  the  voices  of  the 
50.000  union  subscribers  to  the  Union  Advo- 
cate must  be  heard  and  given  equitable 
consideration. 

And  while  a  weekly  labor  newspaper  is  by 
no  means  the  only  medium  for  making  ar- 
tlculnte  the  aspirations,  the  hopes,  the  de- 
sires and  the  great  contributions  of  the 
50.000  union  workers  and  their  families.  It 
is.  probably,  the  one  medium  which  can  pro- 
duce the  greatest  Impact  at  any  one  time. 
So.  the  assignment  undertaken  by  your 
Union  Advocate,  or  any  other  labor  paper, 
is  of  importance  cot  only  to  members  of 
organized  labor  and  their  families,  but  to 
the  total  community  of  which  they  are  so 
big  and  so  essential  a  segment. 

Now.  while  the  responsibilities  of  a  labor 
newspaper  such  as  the  Union  Advocate  may 
be  said  to  be  of  a  twofold  nature — first  the 
responsibility  to  the  trade  unionists  it  was 
founded  prlmarUy  to  serve,  and  second  to 
the  community  as  a  whole — actually  they  are 
almost  inseparable. 

That  is  so  obvious  that  the  explanation  is 
admittedly  a  cliche.  What  is  really  good  for 
the  community  as  a  whole  is  good  for  all  or- 
ganized labor,  and  vice  versa. 

Growth  of  any  community,  accompanied 
by  expansion  of  business  and  Industrial  facil- 
ities, is  good  for  all  who  work  for  a  wage 
or  salary,  union  members  or  not,  because 
that  means  more  Jobs  and  better  paying  Jobs. 
And  when  there  is  full  employment  at  good 
pay  that  Is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  because  well-paid  workers 
who  enjoy  Job  security  are  eager  buyers  and 
consumers  who  make  bu.sinesa  hum,  and  they 
are  taxpayers  whose  payments  contribute 
mighUly  to  the  ability  of  the  community. 
State,  and  Nation  to  provide  essential 
services. 

(Inasmuch  as  a  parenthetical  observation 
about  taxes  is  inevitable  In  any  discussion  of 
fundamentals,  it  is  pointed  out  here  that 
those  who  Justly  argue  for  "broadening  the 
tax  base"  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  the 
tax  base  can  be  broadened  only  through 
broadening  and  deei>enlng  the  income  or 
ta.xable  base.) 

Because  the  organised  labor  movement  is 
so  widely  not  understood  correctly,  or  even 
misunderstood  completely,  quite  often  as  a 
result  of  attacks  by  those  opposed  to  trade 
unionism,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  news- 
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paper  such  as  the  Union  Advocate  is  to  tell 
labor's  side  of  the  story. 

This,  we  believe,  is  not  only  necessary  but 
perfectly  proper,  because  it  is  a  basic  Ameri- 
can tradition  as  well  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  Judicial  system  to  give  every  individual 
or  group  the  right  to  l)e  heard,  the  right  to 
plead  his  case,  the  right  to  reply  to  criticism 
or  attack. 

Another  duty,  equally  or  even  more  im- 
portant, is  a  labor  newspaper's  responsibility 
to  inform  its  readers  truthfully  and  ac- 
curately. 

Sometimes  that  is  not  a  pleasant  duty,  but 
It  cannot — must  not-  be  shirked.  We  in  the 
labor  movement  experience  our  setbacks  and 
disappointments  as  well  ;.^  our  triumphs, 
great  or  small,  and  the  rani-and-flle  mem- 
bership of  organized  labor  is  entitled  to  the 
story,  whether  the  news  is  good  or  bad. 

In  this  area,  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
those  who  compose  the  labor  movement  have 
achieved  the  maturity  to  take  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet,  the  stature  to  regard  obstacles  or 
reverses  as  challenges  rather  than  as  defeats. 
And  that  makes  publication  of  your  Union 
Advocate  a  pleasure  as  well  as  Important  as- 
signment. 

So.  on  this  65ih  anniversary  occasion,  per- 
mit your  Union  Advocate  to  extend  a  "happy 
birthday"  greeting  to  you.  Why  not?  Tou. 
the  union  subscribers,  own  this  newspaper, 
you  know. 


(Prom   the   Minnesota   Union   Advocate, 
Apr  20.  1961 1 

This  Is  the  65th  Annivks.sart  Issue  or  the 
Union  Advocate 

Your  Minnesota  Union  Advocate  observes 
its  65th  anniversary  this  week,  humbly  proud 
to  be  the  ofBclal  voice  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  In  this  area. 

Like  any  other  labor  newspaper  worthy  of 
the  name,  your  Union  Advocate  is  a  publica- 
tion of  service  and  information,  dedicated  to 
the  betterment  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  the  trade  union  movement. 

This  newspaper  is  the  official  voice  of  labor 
In  this  area  because  It  is  owned  by  the  St. 
Paul  AFLr-CIO  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly, 
and  serves  to  express  the  {XJllcles  and  views 
of  that  body  and  Its  affiliated  locals  as  well 
as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  individual  union 
members  In  this  Greater  St    Paul  area. 

Another  birthday  for  the  Union  Advocate — 
even  so  venerable  a  one  as  the  65th — is  note- 
worthy only  because  it  serves  primarily  to 
mark  another  date  In  the  history  of  organized 
labor's  continuing  progress. 

And  so  once  a  year,  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  oldtlmers  and  to  acquaint  new  union 
members  with  the  story  of  the  labor  news- 
paper they  own.  we  print  a  brief  history  of 
the  Minnesota  Union  Advocate. 

This  newspaper  was  established  65  years 
ago  by  P.  J  Geraghty.  longtime  member  of 
the  Typographical  Union  and  an  AFL  or- 
ganizer In  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  paper  started  with  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  Its  own  mechanical  plant  in  the 
back  room  of  the  assembly  halls  at  Third  and 
Wabasha,  and  was  printed  on  an  old  Gordon 
foot  treadle  Job  press — one  page  at  a  time. 

Cornelius  Guiney  bought  the  mailing  list 
and  records  from  Geraghty,  moved  the  plant 
to  the  old  union  block,  present  athletic  club 
site,  and  operated  it  as  a  private  enterprise. 

The  labor  movement  did  not  subsidize  the 
paper,  but  It  generally  supported  the  trade 
unions  as  long  as  there  was  no  union  opposi- 
tion  to  Gulney's  programs. 

In  1920,  Guiney  sold  the  Advocate's  title 
and  goodwill  to  a  corporation  made  up  of 
the  delegates  to  the  St.  Paul  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly,  and  ownership  of  the  paper 
thus   went   to    labor. 

William  Mahoney  was  selected  as  editor- 
manager,  and  the  first  issue  under  his  direc- 


tion was  published  September  10,  1920.  A 
few  years  later  Fred  Miller  Joined  the  Advo- 
cate staff,  and  when  Malioney  was  elected 
mayor  of  St.  Paul  in  1932,  Miller  was  named 
editor-manager. 

A  F.  Lockhart  was  named  editor  March  21, 
1932,  and  held  that  title  until  April  1,  1938, 
when  Miller  resigned  and  Lockhart  was  given 
tlie  title  "managing  editor." 

"Lock"  afterward  gained  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  labor  editor  in  the  United 
States  listed  in  Who's  Who. 

The  Advocate  office  was  located  at  158  East 
Third  Street  until  it  was  moved  into  new 
quarters  in  the  Labor  Temple  in  March  1928, 
the  same  year  that  the  paper  bought  a  16- 
page  Ooss  press  and  began  100-percent 
production  on  its  own  power. 

In  the  fall  of  1947  the  Advocate  InsUlled 
a  unitubular  Duplex  rotary  press,  one  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  presses  west  of  Chi- 
cago. Later,  new  typecasting  machines  and 
an  automatic  mailing  machine  were  added, 
plus  color  units  on  the  big  press. 

Lockhart.  whose  column.  "Looking  Things 
Over  With  Lock,"  continues  to  add  sparkle 
to  page  1  of  each  Issue  of  the  Advocate, 
retired  as  editor  in  September  1956. 

Earl  Almquist  was  named  editor  and  Alan 
Larson  was  appointed  business  manager. 

Note:  "Lock"  Is  enjoying  his  retirement 
In  Florida,  but  he's  really  thrilled  any  Ume 
he  receives  a  card  or  note  from  any  of  you 
fellows  he  knew  and  worked  with  so  many 
years.  So  drop  him  a  line  at  2045  Highway 
19  North.  Clearwater,  Fla. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  BOARD  OF 
COUNCIL  OP  JEWISH  FEDERA- 
TIONS AND  WELFARE  FUNDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfaie 
Funds  listing  policy  recommendations  of 
the  council's  national  board  of  directors. 

These  recommendations  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  all  people  who  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

CovNcn.  OF  Jewish  Federations 

and  Welfahk  Fi'NDs.  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  25.1961. 
Hon.  Hubekt  H.  Humphkxt. 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Humphrey:  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form you  of  the  following  actions  taken 
recently  by  our  national  board  of  directors: 

Medical  care  for  the  aged:  Reaffirmed  its 
.•support  for  the  principle  of  the  use  of  the 
old-ape  and  survivors  insurance  program  for 
financing  an  expanded  program  of  health 
services  for  persons  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Community  health  planning:  Urged  con- 
gressional appropriations  to  establish  a  Bu- 
reau of  Community  Health  in  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

Nursing  homes:  Endorsed  increased  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  to  the  States  for  con- 
struction of  skUled  muring  homes,  with 
high  quality  of  service. 

General  public  assistance:  Reaffirmed  the 
position  that  Federal  public  assistance 
should  be  extended  to  provide  financial  aid 
and  other  service  to  all  needy  persons  not 
covered  by  Federal  law,  with  no  restrictions 


on   eligibility  based   up)on  residence  or  citi- 
zenship requirements. 

Aid  to  dependent  children:  Endeared  the 
administration's  recommendation  to  extend 
aid  to  dependent  children  to  families  of  un- 
employed father  without  other  resources. 

The  board  also  received  with  favor  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  denying 
funds  after  July  1  to  the  few  States  which 
have  withheld  aid  to  dependent  children 
because  of  Illegitimate  parenthood. 

Residence  laws:  Voiced  continued  opposi- 
tion to  length  of  residence  requirements  for 
public  or  private  assistance,  and  urged  that 
Federal  welfare  legislation  should  bar  such 
restrictions  in  use  of  Federal  funds. 

Research  and  demonstration :  Endorsed  the 
budget  recommendation  of  $1,500,000  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  in  the 
causes  of  family  dependency  and  disability. 

Training  grants:  Reaffirmed  support  for 
Federal  appropriations  for  training  grants 
for  social  welfare  professional  personnel. 

We  hope  that  these  measures,  which  in  a 
number  of  instances  have  been  recommended 
by  the  administration.  wUl  have  your  full 
support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Irving  Kane, 

President. 


DEATH  OF  FATHER  ROBERT  J. 
SLAVIN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  I,  along  with  over  2.000 
persons,  attended  the  funeral  of  Father 
Robert  J.  Slavin.  OP.,  S.T.D..  president 
of  Providence  College.  The  overwhelm- 
ing tributes  accorded  to  Father  Slavin  on 
Thursday  by  these  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  emphasized  most  eloquently  the 
great  loss  to  Providence  College,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Nation, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  this  man. 

Father  Slavin,  bom  In  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  in  1907.  was  educated  at  Boston 
College  High  School.  Providence  College, 
and  Dominican  Seminaries.  He  was 
ordained  as  a  priest  in  the  Order  of 
Preachers  in  1934.  From  that  date  un- 
til his  untimely  death  4  days  ago,  this 
sincere  and  scholarly  man  dedicated  his 
efforts  to  the  educational  profession. 
Father  Slavin  served  as  president  of 
Providence  College  since  May  1947. 
During  these  few  years  this  institution 
doubled  the  size  of  its  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  and  made  outstanding  prog- 
ress in  its  building  program  and  educa- 
tional processes. 

The  loss  of  this  vigorous  and  dedicated 
educator,  philosopher,  administrator, 
and  author  is  particularly  inopportune 
at  this  crucial  time  in  our  Nation's 
struggle  for  educational  excellence.  The 
educational  philosophy  to  which  Father 
Slavin  was  dedicated  is  best  described  by 
tlie  one  word  which  is  the  motto  of 
Providence  College,  "Veritas."  Truth 
was  the  vei*y  essence  of  this  man's  objec- 
tive. Truth  was  the  means  and  the  end 
of  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  life. 
The  impact  of  Father  Slavin's  philosophy 
on  Providence  College,  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  his  many  friends  and  asso- 
ciates throughout  the  country  was  great. 
All  who  knew,  knew  of.  or  worked  with 
this  man  are  indeed  sorrowful  at  his 
passing. 
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I  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
■printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Might  of  Excellence,"  from 
the  Providence  Visitor: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

IFrom  the  Providence  Visitor.  Apr.  28.  19611 
I  The  Might  or  Excellence 

The  death  of  the  Very  Reverend  Robert  J. 
Slavln.  OP.,  has  brought  forth  a  great  many 
splendid  tributes  from  leaders  In  education 
and  public  life.  The  messages  that  have 
[literally  poured  Into  Providence  College  ex- 
press not  only  the  general  sense  of  deep  and 
sudden  loes  but  also  provide  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  Father  Slavln's  good 
Influence  upon  his  fellow  men,  not  only 
here  in  Rhode  Island  but  throughout  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  In  his  keynote  address  before  the  national 
convention  of  the  NCEA  last  year.  Father 
Slavin  quoted  one  of  his  own  favorite  pas- 
sages from  the  ancient  Greek  poet  Hesiod: 
"Before  the  might  of  excellence  the  high 
gods  have  set  exertion.  Long  is  the  road 
thereto  and  steep  and  rough  at  the  first. 
But  when  the  height  is  achieved,  then  there 
Js  ease,  though  grievously  hard  in  the  win- 
ning." Father  Slavin  set  the  goal  of  excel- 
lence for  himself  and  for  Providence  College. 
Tae  record  of  his  attainment  of  that  goal 
Is  the  record  of  his  life  as  a  Dominican 
Driest  and  a  Catholic  college  president. 

The  facts  and  figures  which  describe  the 
remarkable  physical  expansion  of  the  col- 
lege during  the  14  years  of  Father  Slavln's 
Bdministration  are  impressive.  They  can- 
not, however,  even  begin  to  convey  a  true 
sense  of  the  self-sacriflcing  dedication  of  the 
man  who  made  that  physical  expansion  pos- 
Hble.  Father  Slavin  found  Providence  Col- 
lege emerging  from  the  many  problems  of 
the  vears  of  World  War  II.  His  distinguished 
predecessors  had  built  well  and  he  saw  at 
once  the  true  potentialities  with  which  the 
college  was  endowed.  He  never  rested  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  those  potentialities  to  the 
fullness  of  actuality  and  the  college  of  today 
is  the  evidence  of  how  well  he  did  so. 

Father  Slav-ln  stood  in  the  community  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  as  a  true 
representative  of  the  wisdom  of  Catholicism. 
He  was  not  content  with  what  he  once  de- 
scribed as  the  "abortive  Intellectual  culture," 
which  lacks  true  integration  and  ignores  the 
cultivation  of  the  moral  virtues.  He  never 
made  the  common  modern  blunder  of  con- 
fusing the  mere  accumulation  of  informa- 
tion with  true  learning.  Catholic  philosophy 
and  theology  were  the  guidoposts  of  Father 
Slavln's  daily  life.  He  lived  what  he  knew 
and  taught.  Attaching  great  value  to  excel- 
lence in  programs  for  both  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  and  promoting  fine  athletic  teams 
Father  Slavin  never  lost  sight  of  the  true 
end  of  Catholic  education— the  man  made 
perfect  in  Christ. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  many 
friends  of  Providence  College  all  over  thie 
country  share  the  grief  of  the  present  col- 
lege community  today.  Father  Slavin  had 
new  goals  of  excellence  always  before  him. 
Now  that  he  has  gone  to  the  reward  of  all 
his  striving,  we  have  every  confidence  that 
the  college  he  served  so  well  will  continue 
to  pursue  the  goals  he  set. 


OREGON'S  COASTAL  DRIVE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the 
"Travel"  section  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  Sunday.  April  30.  1961,  carried  a 
most  graphic  account  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's loveliest  scenic  areas— the  coast- 
line of  Oregon. 

I  The  Times  story  compared   the  trip 
along  Oregon's  Pacific  shore  to  a  world- 


wide tourist  attraction  in  Italy.  Amalfl 
Drive  above  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Ore- 
gon's coastal  drive  is  400  miles  long, 
compared  to  the  26  miles  of  the  Amalfi 
Drive;  in  addition,  the  Oregon  coast 
drive  includes  a  chain  of  campsites  and 
recreation  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  30,   19611 
Am.^lfi   Drive.   U.S.A.  Style — Oregon's   400- 
Mn,E-LoNG  Coastal  Road  Is  America's  An- 
swer TO  Italian  Highway.  But  It  Is  Un- 
PAVFD,  Unmarked 

(By  Henry  N  Ferguson) 
Astoria,  Oreg. — Many  Americans  who  visit 
Italy  feel  their  stay  there  Is  not  complete 
unless  they  have  experienced  the  thrill  of 
traveling  over  the  famous  Amalfi  Drive,  the 
26-mlle  highway  carved  into  cliffs  high 
above  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  A  serpent  of  a 
road  writhing  against  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  Improvises  Its  way  around  the  pen- 
insula of  Sorrento,  carrying  on  a  constant. 
nerve-tlngUng  flirtation  with  the  sea  below. 
But  Americans  need  not  leave  their  own 
shores  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  such  a  spec- 
tacular coastal  highway.  They  have  Amal- 
fi's  counterpart  right  In  their  own  backyard 
here  In  Oregon  The  difference  Is  that  no 
tranquilizer  pills  are  necessary  to  soothe 
J.ingled  nerves  at  the  end  of  the  trail. 

top  of  list 
Each  year  more  delighted  motorists  are 
discovering  Oregon's  400-mlle  coastal  road, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  unusual  public 
highways  In  the  Nation.  It  Is  completely 
unpaved  and  devoid  of  confusing  road  mark- 
ers. It  even  lacks  a  route  number  of  Its 
own.  Nevertheless,  this  highway  Is  near  the 
top  of  the  list  of  Oregon  vacation  attrac- 
tions. 

There  \a  a  story  behind  this  distinctive 
road.  In  1913,  Gov.  Oswald  West  became 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
acres  along  the  Oregon  coast  had  been  sold 
to  private  Individuals  and  real  estate  com- 
panies, often  for  as  little  as  $1.50  an  acre. 
After  a  hard -fought  battle.  Governor  West 
finally  pushed  through  the  State  legislature 
a  bill  making  the  entire  Oregon  coastline, 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  California 
line,  a  public  right-of-way.  The  land  was 
declared  forever  open  to  the  public,  the 
only  exception  being  acreage  already  sold. 
Including  about  23  miles  of  beach. 

As  a  result.  Oregon  today  is  the  only 
coastal  State  that  has  reserved  Its  beaches 
for  the  public  This  long  stretch  of  shore- 
line is  free  to  all  visitors,  and  Its  scenic 
attractions  compare  f.ivorably  with  the  best 
the  country  has  to  offer. 

Oregon's  coastal  road  boasts  no  ancient 
monuments  as  does  the  Amalfl  Drive.  In- 
stead, It  Is  a  wild  and  varied  fringe  of  land, 
almost  as  unspoiled  todav  as  It  was  when 
Lewis    and   Clark    reached   It. 

A  narrow,  broken  strip.  It  Is  hemmed  In 
by  the  coast  range,  which  rises  25  miles  to 
the  east  and  sends  lateral  spurs  down  to  the 
sea.  From  the  Columbia  River  southward, 
the  shore  Is  a  succession  of  sandy  beaches, 
serried  dunes,  forested  headlands,  and  cliffs 
that  rise  steeply  out  of  the  surf. 

LUSH    greenery 

Huge  black  boulders  Jut  from  the  water, 
and  gnarled  trees,  bent  by  age  and  wind, 
grow  along  the  shore.  Seasonal  temperatures 
ranges  from  40°  to  85%  and  the  area's  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  of  75  Inches  instires  a 
Itish  growth  of  greenery. 

Comparatively  few  people  enjoy  these 
beaches,  which  are  some  of  the  most  scenic 


In  the  world,  because  most  motorlsta  choose 
the  faster  Inland  highway,  U.S.  101.  Service 
stations,  motels,  and  small  villages  are  scat- 
tered along  the  shore  road,  but  such  re- 
minders of  civilization  rarely  Intrude  upon 
the   natural    scenery. 

The  administration  of  the  coastal  area  Is 
completely  In  the  hands  of  the  SUte  highway 
department.  Through  the  years,  the  de- 
partment has  established  a  chain  of  camp- 
sites and  recreation  facilities  along  the  shore. 
These  parks,  spaced  about  10  miles  apart,  pro- 
vide  vacationists  with  facilities  for  swim- 
ming, sunbathing,  polflng,  horseback  riding, 
deep-sea   fishing,   and   surf   casting. 

Some  local  groups  have  formed  racing  as- 
sociations, which  conduct  frequent  hotrod 
events  on  the  natural  drag  strips  along  the 
beach. 

Beachcombing  also  is  popular  among  vis- 
itors Multicolored  agates,  oddly  twisted 
driftwood,  occasional  "message"  bottles,  and 
even  glass  floats  from  Japanese  fishing  nets, 
washed  ashore  by  the  mild  Japanese  Current, 
are   common    rewards    for    the   collector. 

DUNES  AND  FLOWERS 

The  coast  grows  in  magnificence  as  one 
travels  south  toward  the  California  line. 
One  sees  mountains  meet  the  surf,  sand 
dunes  embroidered  with  yellow  verbena  and 
forests  that  are  wlldflowers  wonderlands. 
The  road  passes  Seal  Rock,  the  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Waldp<^>rt  and  scenic  Cape  Perpetua. 
At  Heceta  Head,  named  for  the  Spaniard 
who  sighted  it  In  1775.  there  stands  a  white 
lighthouse   outlined   against   the  sky. 

At  the  lumber  center  of  Coos  Bay.  south 
of  Umpaqua  Light,  there  Is  a  huge  lum- 
ber mill  where  tramp  steamers  load  up  for 
foreign  ports.  M>-nlewood  novelties  are 
nade  and  sold  in  North  Bend,  and  a  side 
trip  to  Cape  Arago.  with  Its  three  Slat«  parks. 
Li  well  worth  while.  Battle  Rock  State  Park 
In  Port  Orford.  Is  a  wild,  beautiful  beach 
where  the  surf  Is  strong  and  the  sunsets  are 
breathtaking. 

Cape  Sebastian  affords  a  fine  view  of  miles 
of  coastline,  where  massive  rock  monoliths 
shatter  the  Incoming  waves  Into  clouds  of 
spray.  Angora  sheep  roam  the  cllffsldes  near 
Pistol  River,  and.  near  Brookings,  there  are 
farms  with  acres  of  lilies. 

SHIP  GRAVEYARD 

Near  the  California  border  U  a  Jumble  of 
Jagged  rocks  where,  from  the  days  of  the 
Sfxanish  galleons  In  the  16th  century,  many 
ships  have  come  to  grief.  The  skeletons  of 
these  wrecks  lie  btu-led  In  the  sand. 

Last  winter,  as  In  years  jmst.  many  coastal 
residents  kept  an  eye  peeled  for  storm 
warnings,  watched  the  winter  storms  send 
long  Pacific  rollers  crashing  against  the 
rocks.     It  Is  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  April  18  issue  of  Oregon 
Education  an  editorial  entitled  "No 
Prizes  for  Second  Place."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  Prizes  for  Second  Place 
"There  are  no  prizes  for  second  place," 
declared  a  dismayed  Congressman  shortly 
after  Russia  orbited  the  first  man  In  space 
this  month.  The  feat  underscored  the  Soviet 
lead  Into  a  new  era  for  mankind. 

What  the  Congressman  and  too  large  a 
segment  of  the  American  public  fall  to  un- 
derstand Is  that  for  far  too  long  education 
has  been  accorded  a  second  place  among  the 
U.S.  national  concerns.    No.   1  concern  has 
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been  maintenance  of  the  world's  most  lavish 
living  standard. 

Since  World  War  II's  start  educators  have 
consistently  urged  more  funds  for  school 
needs.  But  schools  have  been  maintained 
on  a  constant  marginal  basis — high  teacher 
turnover  among  districts,  alarming  losses  of 
trained  educators  In  classrooms,  meager  sup- 
plies. And  the  precarious  profession  has 
lured  no  substantial  numbers  of  new  recruits, 
despite  widely  known  facts  that  the  "work 
Is  steady,"  "there  will  always  be  Jobs,"  and 
birthrate  bulges  "will  Increase  demand"  for 
some  time  to  come. 

For  some,  second-place  education  was  good 
enough:  dad  and  granddad  had  not  fared 
so  well. 

The  era  of  space  development  fast  ap- 
proached. 

Sputnik  I  temporarily  shattered  our  na- 
tional complacency.  More  money  and  effort 
were  poured  Into  the  missile  race,  and  Amer- 
ica relaxed  slightly  as  Explorer  went  Into  orbit 
and  then  a  small  flood  of  tiny  VS.  space  bits. 

Out  of  the  flurry  came  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Education  In 
specific  areas — science,  math,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  guidance — received  a  substantl.il 
national  stimulation  with  defense  needs  In 
mind. 

But  when  Major  Gagarin  looped  the  earth 
and  landed  safely  amid  worldwide  acclaim, 
where  did  we  find  ourselves?  "Orbit  Peat 
Bothers  Congress."  said  one  news  headline 
u  1  traconservat  1  vel  y . 

Where  did  we  find  ourselves? 

The  1961  Oregon  Legislature  was  buffing 
Its  nails,  leisurely  speculating  about  a  $10 
or  $20  Increase  In  the  basic  school  support 
fund,  with  a  few  members  perhaps  ponder- 
ing no  Increase  at  all.  And  Morse-Thomp- 
son legislation  In  Congress  (S.  1021  and  H  R. 
4970)  was  near  paralysis  from  a  splderlike 
Injection  of  religious  Issues. 

The  new  Russian  accomplishment — more 
substantial  than  sputnik — may  Jar  com- 
placency again.  It  should  totally  energize 
our  national  will  toward  dramatic  educa- 
tional change. 

Loudly  publicized  US  preparations  are 
well  along  to  launch  an  astronaut  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  A  success — even  though 
belated — will  Invite  return  to  our  frenetic 
pursuit  of  easy  living. 

No  less  than  full  national  dedication  Is 
reqiUred  In  the  race  for  space.  Defense, 
with  around  $44  billion  budgeted  this  year, 
Is  primarily  a  delaying  proposition  In  the 
struggle  for  world  leadership.  And  the  Na- 
tlons  Investment  of  about  $17  billion  In 
education  this  year  Is  principally  for  main- 
tenance— maintaining  the  current  level  of 
education  for  Increasing  numbers  of  pupils. 
Development  and  Imagination  In  education 
require  substantially  more  than  this  S'j 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

In  education—  In  the  active  minds  of 
men— lies  the  offensive,  the  leadership,  the 
tremendous  developments  of  tomorrow. 

We  still  have  the  time  and  resources  to 
catch  up.     The  question  Is.  Will  we? 

As  Utah's  Representative  King  said.  "There 
are  no  prizes  for  second  place." 


LAO  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
6  of  this  year  I  had  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  entitled  "United  States 
Bungled  Lao  Aid  Program." 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  written  me  about  this  article, 
and  the  paragraph  of  it,  which  read: 

When  Haynes  Miller,  an  auditor  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  Washington, 
came  to  Laos  to  check  on  expenditures,  he 
reported  the  above  improprieties  and  prob- 


lems both  to  Washington  and  to  local  U.S. 
officials  in  Laos. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  has  in- 
formed me  that  Haynes  Miller  was  not 
an  employee  of  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  the  seventh  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Report  No.  546.  dated  June  15, 
1959.  page  16.  it  is  reported  that  Haynes 
Miller  was  an  International  Cooperation 
Administration  auditor  assigned  to  Laos. 

GAO  feels  it  is  important  that  this 
ix)int  be  corrected  since  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  an  independent  agency 
within  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  is  not  under  the  control  or 
direction  of  the  State  Department.  It 
has  so  advised  Mr.  Pearson  of  this  fact, 
and  I  wish  the  matter  to  be  cleared  up 
insofar  as  the  Congressional  Record 
is  concerned,  as  well. 


PENNSYLVANIA   RACING   SCANDALS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  many  Senators  have  read  of 
the  scandals  in  Pennsylvania  that  have 
developed  over  the  jockeying  for  the 
four  harness  racetrack  licenses  avail- 
able in  that  Commonwealth.  But  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  a  more  com- 
plete account  in  the  Record  since  there 
is  every  evidence  that  these  scandals  will 
grow  worse  before  they  are  cleaned  up. 
The  theme  song  seems  to  be  "Horses, 
horses,  horses;  bosses,  bosses,  bosses." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  one  news  article 
and  five  editorials  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Apr  17, 
1961] 

Suepparo  Wont  Qirrr  Raci  Board — Chair- 
man Scores  License  Granted  to  Clark  i.v 
Phu-lt 

(By  Frank  M.  Matthews) 
Harrisburc,  April  6. — Chairman  L.  B. 
Sheppard  of  the  State  racing  commission 
said  tonight  that  he  will  remain  on  the  Job  to 
try  to  see  that  Pennsylvania  Is  given  harness 
racing  and  parlmutuel  betting. 

The  multimillionaire  chairman,  who  yes- 
terday blasted  his  fellow  commission  mem- 
bers for  granting  a  license  to  James  P.  Clark, 
finance  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Dem- 
ocratic organization,  added  that  he  believes 
three  licenses  should  be  awarded  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia area. 

He  said  yesterday  that  Clark,  along  with 
Arthur  Rooney  and  Dan  Parish,  both  of 
Pittsburgh  and  friends  of  Gov.  David  Law- 
rence, were  attempting  to  set  up  a  monopoly 
on  all  financially  desirable  harness  racing  in 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

WOULD  resign 

Earlier.  Sheppard  had  said  that  he  would 
resign  if  politics  Interfered  with  equitable 
operation  of  racing  in  Pennsylvania  under 
the  new  parlmutuel  law. 

But  tonight  Sheppard.  nationally  known 
breeder  of  standard  bred  horses  and  former 
champion  driver,  said  that  nobody  is  going 
to  freeze  him  out. 

"I'm  not  going  to  give  up  my  objectives 
to  see  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  get 
proper  harness  racing,  no  matter  where  the 
chips  m.iy  fall,"  Sheppard  said. 

He  said  that  the  meeting  in  which  the 
license  was  awarded  yesterday  to  Clark's 
Liberty    Bell   organisation   was  done  so   by 


prearrangement  on  the  part  of  Racing  Com- 
missioners Martin  Cuslck,  of  SharpsvUle,  and 
Edward  J.  Kane  of  Philadelphia.  Cuslck  and 
Kane  are  Democrats.  Sheppard  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

"It  was  cut  and  dried  long  before  Wednes- 
do  B  meeting  of  the  commission,"  Sheppard 
saia.  "They  gave  me  a  double  barreled  shot 
m  the  back." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  racing  commis- 
sion Is  scheduled  tentatively  for  May  22. 
Sheppard  does  not  know  what  he  is  going 
to  do  at  that  meeting. 

"Wednesday's  meeting  definitely  showed 
they  had  some  prearranged  cut-and-dried 
plan  to  give  the  Clark  crowd  a  license  and 
defer  action  on  the  other  12  applications." 
Chairman  Sheppard  said. 

to  sit  on  fence 

"I'll  have  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  see  what 
happens  between  now  and  the  next  meet- 
ing." 

Sheppard  charged  yesterday  that  the  plan 
of  the  Clark  crowd  was  for  the  Liberty  Bell 
racing  organization  to  operate  for  50  days — 
the  maximum  allowed  one  group — and  for 
Rooney  and  Parrlsh  to  lease  the  track  for  a 
second  50-day  period  of  racing. 

He  said  thj-1  Clark,  who  is  a  powerful  po- 
litical influence,  had  been  adamant  that  only 
100  days  of  racing  should  be  permitted  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  Sheppard  wants  at 
least  150  days  at  three  different  tracks. 

As  Sheppard  spoke  out  at  his  home  In 
Hancver.  racing  in  Pennsylvania  was  attacked 
from   another  front. 

Republican  State  Chairman  George  I. 
Bloom  called  upon  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  demand  that  racing  be  stopped  In 
the  State  before  It  actually  gets  started. 

"I  don't  think  this  should  be  made  a  po- 
litical payoff  to  the  money  raisers  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Phlladelplila,"  Bloom 
said. 

■  We  can  expect  the  people  cf  Pennsylvania 
to  rise  up  and  repeal  the  law  authorizing 
harness  racing  and  parlmutuel  betting  la 
Pennsylvania  if  this  it  the  type  of  opera- 
tion the  commission  gives  us,"  Bloom  said. 


IFroin    the    Philadelphia    Bulletin.    Apr.    6. 

1961] 

Unharnessed   Politicians 

The  shenanigans  Involved  In  the  Jockeying 
for  the  four  harness  racetrack  licenses  avail- 
able in  Pennsylvania  have  t-xken  on  a  smell 
much  like  that  which  emanates  from  a 
stable. 

The  conflict  for  the  four  plums  has  boiled 
down  to  a  struggle  between  the  politicians 
and  the  racehorse  owners,  both  of  which 
groups  are  well  represented  among  the  lead- 
ing applicants  for  the  licenses.  The  chair- 
man of  the  State  harness  racing  commission, 
which  grants  the  licenses,  is  Lawrence  B 
Sheppard.  a  leading  owner  of  trotters  and 
pacers.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  tended  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  applications  of  the  owners. 

The  other  two  commission  members,  Demo- 
crats unlike  Mr.  Sheppard.  have  been  in- 
clined to  favor  the  politician  applicants. 

The  commission  in  a  heated  meeting  yes- 
terday, granted  a  license  to  a  group  controlled 
by  James  P.  Clark,  prominent  Philadelphia 
E>emocrat.  then  adjourned  without  acting  on 
other  applications. 

Mr.  Clark  Is  reported  to  be  Insisting  that 
no  more  than  two  tracks  be  'Icensed  in  the 
most  profitable  Philadelphia  area  so  that 
racing  here  may  be  limited  to  100  days.  The 
second  group,  according  to  Mr.  Clark's  plans, 
would  be  one  controlled  by  a  Pittsburgh  syn- 
dicate which  would  lease  Mr.  Clark's  track 
for  Its  meet. 

Chairman  Sheppard  insists  this  would  give 
Mr.  Clark  a  virtual  monopoly  over  all  racing 
in  the  Philadelphia  area.  He  would  like  to 
see  a  third  track  In  the  area  go  to  an  owner's 
group. 
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Probably,  with  benefit  of  hindsight,  the 
blame  for  the  unsavory  situation  lies  with 
the  State's  harness  racing  legislation.  A 
large  part  of  the  current  mess  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  legislation  had  required 
public  financing  of  tracks  and  had  prohibited 
track  ownership  by  politicians,  as  was  done 
in  New  York.  Perhaps  horseowners  should 
have  been  excluded,  too.  because  of  the  pos- 
sible conflict  of   interest  involved. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Apr.  6.  1961 ) 
Horses  and  Politicians 

The  charges  of  political  favoritism  which 
accompanied  yesterday's  decision  by  the 
State  harness  racing  commission  should 
surprise  no  one.  Before  the  racing  referen- 
dum last  April  26,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
other  opponents  of  legalized  gambling  re- 
peatedly warned  that  such  disputes  would 
plague  Pennsylvania. 

"The  Pennsylvania  law,"  the  Press  pointed 
out.  "gives  the  public  no  protection  against 
the  intrusion  of  politics  and  political  in- 
fluence in  this  dubious  busine.<;s  of  track  op- 
eration, and  if  the  tracks  are  authorized  it 
can  be  considered  certain  that  politics  will 
find  its  way  into  the  easy  money — at  the  ex- 
pense of  political  integrity  and  public  con- 
fidence in  government." 

Unfortunately  for  Pennsylvania,  that  pre- 
diction came  true  yesterday  when  the  State's 
first  harness  racing  permit  was  awarded  to 
a  Philadelphia  Democratic  leader  over  the 
protests  of  Commission  Chairman  Lawrence 
B.  Sheppard.  The  license  was  given  to  the 
Liberty  Bell  Racing  Association,  headed  by 
James  P  Clark,  finance  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Democratic  organization  and  a 
close  associate  of  that  city's  Democratic 
leader.  US.  Representative  William  J,  Green. 

Mr,  Sheppard  said  that  the  Liberty  Bell 
Association  intends  to  lease  its  Philadelphia 
track  to  Daniel  Parish,  Mount  Lebanon  con- 
tractor and  active  Democrat,  and  to  Arthur 
J.  Rooney,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers. 

"To  me.  "  said  Mr.  Sheppard,  "this  Is  un- 
thinkable because  it  is  not  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  State,  the  patrons  of  racing  and 
the  sport  itself  where  two  political  groups 
are  awarded  all  the  worthwhile  racing  In 
Pennsylvania  and  virtually  controlled  by  one 
man." 

Pull  exposure  of  this  infectious  situation 
has  already  brought  a  demand  that  harness 
racing  be  repealed  In  Pennsylvania.  State 
Senator  Robert  D,  Fleming  of  Aspinwall  at- 
tacked this  "shameful  attempt  at  a  political 
money  grab  "  and  announced  that  he  will  In- 
troduce a  repealer  next  week. 

Senator  Flemings  proposal  could  redeem 
Pennsylvania  from  the  monumental  blunder 
of  the  1959  legislature,  which  passed  a  horse- 
race gambling  law  so  loosely  drawn  that  it 
gave  the  public  no  protection  from  political 
domination  of  the  horse  tracks. 
I  There  is  no  need  to  spell  out  the  dangers  of 
mixing  politics  and  gambling.  Legalized 
gambling  is,  itself,  an  unhealthy  activity 
which  exists  on  the  public's  gullibility. 
When  politics  is  added,  it  becomes  Intoler- 
able. 

Before  Pennsylvania  gets  in  too  deep,  let's 
call  the  whole  thing  off. 


1 1  From   the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Apr    7 
19611 

Unholt  Alliance— Politics  and  Racing  Just 
I  Won't  Mix 

Efforts  to  manipulate  legalized  racetrack 
betting  Into  a  profitable  political  monopoly, 
as  charged  by  the  chairman  of  the  State 
harness  racing  commission,  surprise  us  not 
In  the  least. 

When  six  Pennsylvania  counties— all  east 
of  the  Alleghenles — voted  last  April  to 
legalize  track  betting,  we  knew  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  until  racing  would  be 
Involved   in   a   political  scandal.     Otir  only 


surprise  now  is  in  the  timing;  Commission 
Chairman  L  B  Sheppard,  a  Republican,  has 
blown  the  whistle  on  his  two  Democratic 
colleagues  even  before  a  track  was  built. 

In  urging  Pennsylvanlans  to  vote  against 
legal  track  betting,  the  Post-Gazette  a  year 
ago  said  that  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
revenue  the  State  would  get  from  racing 
could  not  possibly  Justify  the  evils: 

Among  these  evils  are  the  loss  of  business 
to  normal  channels  of  trade,  the  attraction 
to  track  communities  of  undesirable 
hangers-on,  and  the  Invitation  to  scandals 
Involving  people  looking  for  a  sure  thing 
and  a  fast  buck. 

But  worst  of  all  Is  the  unholy  alliance  of 
the  gambling  fraternity  and  public  officials. 
Operators  in  some  States  have  allowed  em- 
ployment at  their  tracks  to  be  used  as  polit- 
ical patronage  to  curry  favor  with  legisla- 
tors. Despite  a  warning  experience  In  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  legislators  failed  to  In- 
sert In  their  racing  bill  provisions  to  prevent 
public  and  party  officials  from  having  finan- 
cial Interests  In  the  operation  of  racetracks. 

In  view  of  that  dark  prediction,  let  us  now 
trace  events  leading  to  the  charges  leveled 
at  the  racing  commission's  Democratic  ma- 
jority by  Chairman  Sheppard. 

Philadelphia,  with  the  largest  population 
In  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  counties 
that  voted  for  legalized  betting.  The  vote 
there  was  turned  out  by  the  Democratic 
organization  headed  by  Congressman  Bill 
.Green  and  his  financial  coleader,  a  wealthy 
trucker  named  James  P.  Clark. 

Then  Governor  Lawrence,  who  favored  the 
racing  legislation,  named  to  the  commission 
Mr.  Sheppard,  Martin  J.  Cuslck,  a  Sharps- 
vllle  attorney,  and  Edward  J.  Kane,  a  Phila- 
delphia builder. 

Now  Mr,  Sheppard  charges  that  Messrs. 
Cuslck  and  Kane  have  voted  what  amounts 
to  a  racetrack  monopoly  for  the  Liberty  Bell 
Racing  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
Mr.  Clark  owns  all  of  the  voting  stock. 

What's  more,  says  Mr.  Sheppard,  two  Al- 
legheny County  buddies  of  the  Governor, 
Arthur  Rooney  and  Dan  Parish,  have  formed 
the  Bucks  County  Racing  Association  and 
propose  to  operate  on  Mr.  Clark's  racetrack 
for  50  days  each  season  under  a  lease  agree- 
ment. Consequently,  the  chairman  has  con- 
cluded that  "this  whole  thing  results  In  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  all  the  best  racing  in 
Pennsylvania." 

Incidentally,  Liberty  Bell  proposes  to  build 
a  mile  track  rather  than  a  flve-elghths-mile 
harness  track.  That  means  that  the  track- 
owners  feel  that  once  they  are  in  business, 
they  can  get  the  legislature  to  permit  the 
conversion  of  harness  racing  to  thorough- 
bred racing. 

Mr.  Sheppard  has  said  that  he  will  resign 
If  politics  enters  into  Pennsylvania  harness 
racing.  Since  he  appears  to  be  the  only 
watchdog  In  a  position  to  expose  political 
manipulations,  we  urge  him  to  remain  on 
the  Job  until  the  legislature  repeals  or  modi- 
fies racetrack  legislation. 

GOP  Senator  Robert  D,  Fleming,  of  Al- 
legheny County,  has  Introduced  legislation 
to  rip  out  parlmutuel  betting.  The  legis- 
lature ought  to  approve  It  so  that  racetrack 
scandals  In  this  State  can  die  aborning. 

Falling  that,  however,  the  legislature  as  a 
minimum  should  approve  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Representative  Maurice  Goldstein,  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  bar  public  and  party  officials 
from  holding  racing  Interests.  Unless  that  Is 
done,  there  will  be  no  way  to  curb  political 
corruption  on  the  million-dollar  gravy  train 
known  as  parlmutuel  betting. 
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I  From  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  Apr.  14,  1961 J 
The    Public    and    Gambling — A    Good 
Government  Issue 
The   New  York   State   Investigation    Com- 
mission has  Just  Issued  a  136-page  report  on 
professional  gambling  and  organized  crime. 


In  central  New  York  State,  an  area  very 
similar  to  our  mldstate  Pennsylvania,  the 
bookmakers  did  a  gross  bvisiness  of  9500 
million  In  1959,  the  commission  reported, 
and  had  a  net  profit  of  $50  million. 

The  report  added:  "Gambling  revenues 
are  used  to  pay  for  murders,  to  underwrite 
the  labor  racketeers,  to  corrupt  the  public 
official,  to  erect  a  still,  to  obtain  firearms 
unlawfully,  to  purchase  contraband  drugs, 
to  pave  the  way  for  Introduction  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  to  finance  the  Shylock." 

The  commission  calls  for  drastic  changes 
In  society's  attitude  on  professional  gam- 
bling. 

It  cites  chapter  and  verse  on  the  conse- 
quences of  graft  and  corruption  and  adds: 
"Organized  crime's  program  of  public  rela- 
tions Is  so  successful  that  a  majority  of  the 
population  refuses  to  recognize  the  Inherent 
danger,  ' 

Unlike  New  York.  Pennsylvania  does  not 
have  an  Investigation  commission. 

But  our  Commonwealth  most  certainly 
will  get  one  when  the  first  scandal  blows 
up— as  blow  up  It  Inevitably  will.  What 
happened  In  neighboring  New  York  State 
was  detailed  on  this  page  yesterday— the 
profiteering,  ownership  of  harness  race 
tracks,  the  alliances  with  racketeers  by  public 
officials,  employees,  and  political  party  offi- 
cers. All  this  was  spread  onto  the  public 
record  In  New  York  when  a  murder  triggered 
a  full-scale  Investigation. 

The  Lawrence  administration  and  the 
Democratic  majority  In  our  legislature  are 
adamant  in  the  argument  that  public  offi- 
cials, public  employees,  and  political  powers 
won't  be  second-class  citizens  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, barred  from  profiting  oft  the  multi- 
million-dollar parlmutuel  harness  race  gam- 
bling which  will  get  underway  late  this  year 
or  next. 

The  one  and  only  track  license  to  be  issued 
of  the  lour  allowed  by  law  has  been  given 
by  the  Demcx-ratlc-controlled  harness  rac- 
ing commission  to  a  syndicate  headed  up 
by  a  powerful  Philadelphia  Democratic  Party 
officer. 

Just  this  week  the  Democrats,  with  ad- 
ministration oacklng.  beat  down  a  Republi- 
can minority  attempt  to  force  the  Goldstein 
bill  out  of  committee.  This  Is  the  bill  that 
would  bar  public  and  political  figures  from 
participation  In  this  government-regulated 
monopoly. 

This  bin  deserves  to  be  considered  and 
passed  on  Its  merits.  The  experience  of  other 
States  earlier  In  similar  circumstances  stands 
as  clear-cut  testimony  to  that. 

But  if  the  merits  of  the  legislation  are  lost 
on  the  Lawrence  administration  and  the 
Democratic  majority,  as  obviously  is  the  case, 
perhaps  practical  political  considerations  can 
prevail. 

Surely,  the  practical  politicians  who  are 
running  Pennsylvania's  Democratic  Party 
must  recognize  that  they  are  handing  to  a 
Republican  opposition,  which  has  lost  Just 
about  every  major  statewide  office  In  sight, 
a  bullt-to-order  situation  for  a  comeback. 

Here  Is  a  sure-fire  good-government  Issue 
for  next  year's  full-scale  Governor  and  legis- 
lature campaigning,  and  the  Republicans  are 
already  trying  to  do  something  with  It. 

For  this  reason  If  no  other,  the  Lawrence 
administration  and  the  Democratic  majority 
may  reconsider  their  stand  on  house  bill  905, 
Whatever  the  motivation,  enactment  Into 
law  of  a  ban  on  participation  in  parlmutuel 
gambling  activities  by  public  and  political 
officials  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
Pennsylvania, 
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Ik  the  Saddle 
House  Democrats  boldly  served  notice  that 
they  endorse  politicians  and  public  officials 
having  a  financial  Interest  In  harness  racing 


tracks.  They  made  their  position  known  by 
voting  unanimously  to  keep  the  Goldstein 
bin  bottled  up. 

The  legislation,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Maurice  H.  Goldstein,  Squirrel  Hill 
Republican,  would  have  barred  politicians 
and  public  officials  from  track  ownership.  It 
was  based  upon  a  similar  bill  passed  by  New 
York  State.  That  act  was  prompted  after 
racing  scandals.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
twice  has  vetoed  bills  easing  restrictions  on 
public  officials  and  employees  having  finan- 
cial Interests  In  race  tracks. 

Republican  efforts  to  get  the  Goldstein 
bin  out  of  conamittee  followed  accusations  by 
L.  B.  Sheppard,  State  racing  commission 
chairman.  Mr.  Sheppard  charged  that  the 
other  two  commission  members  were  trying 
to  create  a  political  monopoly  in  granting 
the  first  racing  license  to  James  P.  Clark, 
Philadelphia  Democratic  finance  chairman. 
Mr,  Sheppard  named  Steelers  owner  Arthur 
Rooney  and  Pittsburgh  contractor  Dan 
Parish  as  part  of  the  planned  racing  monop- 
oly in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Thousands  of  Pennsylvania  voters  signi- 
fied at  the  referendum  last  year  that  they 
wanted  no  part  of  legalized  race  track  bet- 
ting. Less  than  half  of  14  counties  holding 
referendums  on  the  Issue  voted  In  Its  favor. 
There  also  are  many  thousands  of  citizens 
who  voted  yes  on  the  Issue  who  still  must  not 
like  to  see  politicians  gaining  a  monetary 
advantage  from  race  tracks. 

In  an  arrogant  display  of  power.  Democratic 
lawmakers  are  refusing  to  mollify  either 
group  by  passing  Into  law  a  safeguard  against 
politicians  and  public  officials  getting  In- 
volved in  another  racing  scandal.  Apparently 
the  Democrats  are  convinced  that  voters 
permanently  have  placed  them  In  control  of 
a  one-party  State  and  they  can  do  as  they 
please. 

As  a  word  of  advice  to  the  Democratic 
Party  In  Pennsylvania,  we  suggest  they  don't 
pvish  their  luck — or  the  voters — too  far. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
generally  accepted  fact  that  although 
the  Polish  Government  is  communistic, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  Poland 
are  not. 

This  gives  us  all  the  more  reason  to 
join  with  the  friends  of  Poland  through- 
out the  world  In  the  observation  on  May 
3  of  the  170th  anniversary  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  By  these  public  ob- 
sei-vaiices  we  tell  the  Polish  people  that 
we  know  their  true  sentiments  lie  with 
the  May  3  constitution  and  not  with  the 
current  government. 

The  Polish  constitution  was  enacted 
by  the  Diet  in  1791  and  drew  inspiration 
fiom  Uie  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. This  sharing  of  ideals  was 
mutual,  since  Poles  helped  the  American 
Revolution  through  men  like  Casimer 
Pulaski  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko. 

Although  this  constitution  is  not  in  ef- 
fect today  with  a  Red  government  in 
control,  the  ideals  laid  down  in  it  survive 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Poles.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  the  7  million  Americans  of 
Polish  origin  in  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  that  once  free  land  will  again 
join  the  family  of  free  and  sovereign 
nations. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY 

AT  11  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 


tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  a.m.),  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Wednesday.  May  3.  1961,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  1,  1961: 

In  the  Army 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Patrick  Carroll, 
01321152,  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  for  promotion  to  major  gen- 
eral, as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  3392. 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Corpw,  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3392: 

To  he  major  generals 
Col.  Thomas  Joseph  Donnelly,  0.384942. 
Col.  Roderlc  Lee  Hill,  0416963. 
Col.  Leonard  Holland.  01289581. 
Col.  Van  Daley  Nunally.  Jr..  Ol  167144. 

To  he  hrigadicr  generals 
Lt,  Col,  John  Samuel  Anderson.  01283632 
Lt.  Col.  Chester  James  Moeglein.  0384958. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Hal  WUliams.  01882263. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1.  1961: 

DiRSCTOR  or  the  Census 

Richard  M.  Scammon,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census. 

Post  OmcE  Department 
Louis  J.  Doyle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Lawrence  M.  Henry,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

George  E,  Hill,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Justin  J.  Mahoney.  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York  for  a  term  of  4  years, 

Carl  W,  Felckert.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

William  T.  Thurman,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Charles  B.  Bendlage,  Jr..  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  E,  Byrne.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  J.  P.  McShane,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  term  of  4  vears. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  19G1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  Albert. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 

TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communi.  ation 
from  the  Speaker: 

May   1.  1961. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
AI.BERT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 

Sam  Ratbitkn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

Rev.  Hugh  A.  Jones,  the  Methodist 
Church.  Linn  Creek.  Mo.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Mark  11:  25:  Whenever  you  stand 
praying  forgwe.  if  you  have  anything 
against  anyone. 

Eternal,  creative,  and  sustairdng  spirit 
of  the  universe;  we  praise  Thy  holy 
name. 

In  the  purity  of  Thy  presence,  we  are 
stricken  by  our  impurities  and  beseech 
the  dispensation  of  Thy  transforming 
power.  Replace  our  arrogance  with  hu- 
mility; our  ignorance  with  wisdom;  our 
cowardice  with  courage:  our  deceit  with 
integrity;  our  selfishness  with  Uberality. 
and  our  hatred  with  brotherly  love. 

Enter  into  this  legislative  body, 
through  the  chambers  of  their  hearts, 
occupy  them  so  completely  that  Thy 
divine  transforming  spirit  shall  emanate 
into  all  segments  of  our  Grovernment  and 
influence  all  nations  to  do  Thy  holy  will. 

Unto  Thee.  O  God.  we  give  all  glory 
and  praise  evermore.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  27,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H,R.  6100.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  authorize  off- 
season cruises  by  American-flag  passenger 
vessels. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  881.  An  act  to  revise  section  4166  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (46  US  C.  35 1  to  permit 
documentation  of  vessels  sold  or  transferred 
abroad. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Chair  had  appointed  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith]  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy;  also  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Muskie]  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  having  cleared  the  matter  with  the 
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ranking  minority  Member  in  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis),  and  Senator  Bush  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  have  until  tomorrow  at  noon 
to  file  a  report  "^hat  was  due  yesterday,  on 
a  Sunday,  along  with  individual  supple- 
mental views. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<.uest  of  the  rcntleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  J.  O'NEILL 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanurous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Long 
Island  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  news- 
papermen, John  J.  O'Neill,  who  has 
passed  away  at  the  ace  of  76. 

John  O'Neill  was  an  editor,  a  publisher, 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  prmciples. 
For  over  25  years,  he  published  the 
Franklin  Square  Bulletin  and  the  Floral 
Park  Bulletm.  in  New  York,  and  prior  to 
this  he  was  associated  with  the  Floral 
Park  Gateway,  all  local  weekly  newspa- 
pers which  are  invaluable  to  us  for  their 
grassroots  opinions. 

I  A  pillar  of  his  community,  John  O'Neill 
was  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Square 
School  Board  for  20  years  and  its  presi- 
dent for  8.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Sewanhaka  Central  High 
School  District  Board.  He  helped  to 
found  the  Franklin  Square  Community 
League,  in  his  youth,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Fire  Department.  His  activities  in  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations  are  legion. 
I  This  outstanding  citizen  leaves  a  son, 
Jim  O'Neill,  who  is  following  In  his 
fathers  footsteps  and  Is  now  a  reporter 
on  Long  Island's  Newsday. 

John  O'Neill  was  a  true  reporter  in  the 
highest  journalistic  sense  and  his  news- 
papers never  "smeared"  anybody.  Nas- 
sau County  Is  going  to  miss  his  wise 
counsel. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, 


EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CERTAIN 
STATUTORY  AWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  861 » 
to  provide  that  no  application  shall  be 
required  for  the  payment  of  statutory 
awards  for  certain  conditions  which, 
prior  to  August  1.  1952,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  "Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  service  connected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  will  tell  the  House  his 
future  intentions  on  this  bill  so  that  we 
can  approach  it  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  FORD.  My  reason  for  asking  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  is  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  both  in  the  previ- 
ous administration  and  in  the  present 
administration  has  written  letters  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  objecting  to  this  proposal  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  an  unwise  precedent. 
Consequently,  in  deference  to  their 
views,  I  have  asked  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
this  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
three  times.  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  that 
it  has  been  reported  out  of  our  commit- 
tee unanimously,  and  I  am  also  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  as  well  as  the  gentleman  him- 
self does  not  do  just  exactly  what  any 
administration  tells  him  to  do.  but  does 
what  he  thinks  is  the  ripht  thing  to  do 
based  on  his  best  judgment. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct,  but  when 
you  get  a  unanimity  of  opinion  from  both 
the  previous  and  present  administrations 
and  not  only  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I 
have  doubts  as  to  whether  this  ou^ht  to 
be  approved  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


STUDY  OF  REHABILITATION  OF 
AGING  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  73)  providing  for  a  study  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  into  the  prob- 
lems of  veterans  who  are  elderly, 
chronically  ill,  or  otherwise  handicapped. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows  : 

Wherens  the  average  age  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  Is  eighty-three  years; 
the  average  age  of  veterans  of  the  Indian 
Wars  Is  ninety-one  years:  and  the  average 
age  of  veterans  of  World  War  I  Is  sixty-six; 
and 

Whereas  the  medical  problems  facing 
elderly  veterans  become  of  ever-Increasing 
severity  as  advances  La  medicine  and  public 
health,  through  Increasing  lifespans.  Impose 
larger  b'lrdeas  on  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill;  and 

Whereas  the  Increasing  average  age  of  war 
veterans  entitled  to  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care  from  the  Veterans'  AdnUnlstratlon  Is 
likely  to  lead  to  Increasing  demands  for  such 
care;  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  aged  veterans  In 
need  of  care  is  expected  to  double  by  the 
year  1970  and  to  quadruple  by  the  year 
2000:  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
currently  subject  to  numerical  celllngB  upon 


the  number  of  beds  which  can  be  utilised 
annually  for  the  care  of  veterans:  and 

Whereas  means  and  methods  which  can 
reduce  the  need  for  beds  by  various  categories 
of  patients  will  make  such  beds  cvailuble 
for  treatment  of  other  categories  of  veterans 
needing  care;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  studies  focused 
upon  specific  methods  of  assisting  in  the 
cure  and  rehabilitation  of  the  various  cate- 
gories of  patients  who  may  otherwise  re- 
quire longtime  care  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rntolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcamtatUr^  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffrr^%  assembled,  That  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans"  Affairs  shall  conduct  a 
study,  at  a  maximum  coat  of  $300,000.  of  the 
advisability  and  practicability  of  various 
methods  of  rehablUtatlnfr.  restoring  to  useful 
and  productive  lives,  and  preventing  physi- 
cal and  ment.al  deterioration  of  veterans  re- 
ceiving or  entitled  to  receive  hospitalization, 
or  domiciliary  care,  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minl.stratlon.  Such  study  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1>    the  use  of  sheltered  worlcshops: 

(2)  provision  of  home  care,  Including  the 
U"-"  of  home  helps; 

(3)  visiting  services: 

(4)  outpatient  medical  care; 

(5)  lnp.^tlent  medical  care; 

(8)  domiciliary  visits; 
(7)    nursing  care: 

(R)   Intermediate  care;  _ 

(9)  foster-care  homes; 

(10)  halfway  houses; 

(11)  the  u.se  In  Industry  of  disabled  vet- 
ernns  (Including  veterans  suffering  from 
neurop.syohlatrlc  disabilities); 

(12)  Increased  utilization  of  elderly  vet- 
erans In  new  Jobs  In  Industry;   and 

(13)  general  research  Into  the  problems 
of  aged  veterans. 

Bec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  study  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
the  Administrator  may  make  grants  for 
studies  to  private  or  governmental  agencies, 
or  both,  and  may  make  contracts  with  pri- 
vate Industry  for  the  employment  In  such 
Industry  of  elderly  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans  (Including  veterans  suffering  from 
neuropsychlatrlc  disabilities). 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
veterans  concerned,  utilize  the  services  of 
not  more  than  five  hundred  veterans  who 
are  receiving  long-term  hospital  or  doml- 
cUlary  care  from  the  Veterana'  Administra- 
tion. 

Sec.  3  The  rtudy  required  by  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  completed  before  De- 
cember 31,  1963  On  or  before  March  31. 
1964.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  advisable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3  after  line  17  insert  the 
following: 

In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  conduct  a  pilot  project  In- 
volving the  provision  of  outpatient  services 
for  veterans  suffering  from  service-con- 
nected or  non-servlce-connected  disabilities 
designed  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  a 
program  of  care  for  veterans  requiring 
long-term  care  In  which  such  veterans  would 
be  maintained  outside  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  throxigh  the  utilization 
of  such  supplemental  payments  as  might 
be  required  In  addition  to  any  other  pay- 
ments to  which  tW  veteran  may  be  entitled, 
together  with  visiting  services,  home  care. 
outpatient  medical  care,  and  other  needed 
services  and  care  being  furnlshe<L 


On  page  4,  line  16.  strike  out  "long- 
term  "  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  en- 
titled to  receive." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a. greed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  rccon.sider  wa.*;  laid  on  the 
tabic 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE    10.   UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  310) 
to  amend  title  10.  Unitf^.i  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense, 

•  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 

•  ments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to. 
or  loss  of,  p'-operty,  or  personal  injury 
or  death,  not  cognizable  under  any  other 
law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follow? : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represent ativei  of  the  United  State'  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)    Chapter   16:1  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof 

"5  2736  Property  loss;  personal  Injury  or 
death:  Incident  to  use  of  property 
of  the  United  States  and  not  cog- 
nizable under  other  law 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretiiry  of  Delense  may 
prescribe,  he  or  his  designee  may  settle  and 
pay.  In  an  amount  not  more  than  91. 000,  a 
claim  against  the  United  States,  not  cog- 
nizable under  any  other  provision  of  law. 
for— 

"(1)    damage  to.  or  loss  of,  properly;  or 

"(2)  personal  Injury  or  death;  caused  by 
a  civilian  official  or  employee  of  that  de- 
partment or  a  member  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Incident  to  the  use  of  a  vehicle 
of  the  United  States  at  any  place,  or  any 
other  property  of  the  United  States  on  a 
Oovernment    Installation. 

■(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  he  or  his 
designee  has  the  same  authority  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  with  respect 
to  a  claim,  not  cognizable  under  any  other 
provision  of  law.  for — 

"(1)   damage  to.  or  loss  of.  property;  or 

"(2)  personal  Injury  or  death;  caused  by  a 
civilian  official  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  covered  by  subsection 
ii\).  Incident  to  the  use  of  a  vehicle  of  the 
United  States  at  any  place,  or  any  other 
property  of  the  United  States  on  a  Oov- 
ernment   installation. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  he  or 
his  designee  may  settle  and  pay.  in  an 
amount  not  more  than  $1,000.  a  claim  against 
the  United  States,  not  cogniz;\ble  unde(  any 
other  provision  of  law.  for — 

"(1)    damage   to.   or    loss   of.   property:    or 

'■(2)  personal  injury  or  death;  caused  by 
a  member  of,  or  a  civilian  official  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Unlf,ed  States  Coast  Guard.  In- 
cident to  the  use  of  a  vehicle  of  the  United 
States  at  any  place,  or  any  other  property  of 
the  United  States  on  a  Government  In- 
stallation. 

"(d)  A  claim  may  not  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (C)  if  the  damage 
to,  or  loss  of.  property,  or  the  personal  In- 
Jury  or  death,  was  caused  wholly  or  partly 


by  a  negligent  or  wrongi  !  act  of  the  clam- 
ant, his  agent,  or  his  enii.  oyee. 

"(e)  A  claim  lor  personal  injury  or  death 
under  this  section  may  not  be  allowed  for 
more  than  the  cost  of  reasonable  medical, 
hospital,  and  burial  ex|>enses  actually  in- 
curred, and  not  otherwise  furnished  or  p;  id 
by  the  United  States. 

"(f)  No  claim  may  be  allowed  under  this 
section  unless  it  Is  presented  In  writing  with- 
in two  years  after  it  accrues. 

"(g)  A  clplm  may  not  be  pi.id  tmder 
subsection  (a),  (b).or  (c)  unless  the  amount 
Tendered  Is  accepted  by  the  claimant  in  full 
satisfaction. 

"(h)  No  claim  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
amount  of  which  is  legally  recoverable  by 
the  claimant  under  an  indemnifying  law  or 
Indemnity  contract,  may  be  paid  under  this 
section  No  subrogated  claim  may  be  paid 
under  this  section. 

"(i)  So  far  as  practicable,  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section  shall  be  uni- 
form for  the  military  departments." 

(B)  By  adding  the  following  it^sm  at  the 
end  of  the  analysis: 

"2736.  Property  loss:  personal  :njury  or 
death;  Incident  to  vise  o'  property 
of  the  United  States  and  not  cog- 
nizable under  other  law." 

1 2 )    Chapter  663  Is  amended — 
I  A)    by  repealing  section  7625;  ard 
(B)    by  striking  out  the  followiiig  item  in 
the  analysis; 

■7625.  Claims    against    the    United    States; 
private  property;    loss  or  damage." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )    Chapter  163  Is  amended  — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

•  ;  27.<fi  Property  loss;  personal  injury  or 
death:  incident  to  use  cf  property 
of  the  United  States  and  not  cog- 
nizable under  other  law 

"(a)  Under  such  legulations  ai>  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may  prescribe,  he  or  his 
designee  may  settle  and  pay.  in  iSi  amount 
not  more  than  $1,000.  a  claim  a^inst  the 
United  States,  not  cognizable  under  any 
other  provision  of  law.  for — 

■■(1)   dami.ge  to,  or  loss  of,  property;  or 

"  ( 2 1  personal  injury  or  death; 
caused  by  a  civilian  official  or  employee  of  a 
military  department  or  the  Coast  Guard,  or 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  Incident  to 
the  use  of  a  vehicle  of  the  United  States  at 
any  place,  or  any  other  property  of  the 
United  States  on  a  Government  installation. 

"(b)  Under  .«;uch  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  he  or  his 
designee  h.as  the  .same  authority  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  w  th  respeci 
to  a  claim,  not  cognizable  under  any  other 
provision  of  law.  for — 

"(1)   damage  to.  or  loss  of.  property;  or 

"(2)  personal  injury  or  death; 
caused  by  a  civilian  official  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  not  covered  by 
subsection  (a),  incident  to  the  ute  of  a  ve- 
hicle of  the  United  States  at  an3  place,  or 
any  other  property  of  the  United  States  on  a 
Government  Installation. 

"(c)  A  claim  may  not  be  allov^ed  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  If  the  damage  to,  or 
loss  of.  property,  or  the  personal  Injury  or 
death,  was  caused  wholly  or  partly  by  a 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  of  the  claimant, 
his  agent,  or  his  employee. 

"(d)  A  claim  for  personal  injviry  or  death 
under  this  section  may  not  be  a.lowea  for 
more   than  the  cost  of  reasonabl'!  medical. 


hospital,  and  burial  expenses  actually  in- 
curred, and  not  otherwise  furnished  or  paid 
by  the  United  States. 

f  "le)  No  claim  may  be  allowed  under  this 
section  unless  it  is  presented  in  writing  with- 
in two  years  after   it  accrues. 

■(f)  A  claim  may  not  be  paid  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  unless  the  amoun  ten- 
dered Is  accepted  by  the  claimant  in  full 
satisfaction. 

"(g)  No  claim  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
amount  of  which  is  legally  recoverable  by 
the  claimant  under  an  indemnifying  law  or 
indemnity  contract,  may  be  paid  under  this 
section.  No  subrogated  claim  may  be  paid 
under  this  section. 

•(h)  So  far  as  practicable,  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  shall  be  uniform. 
Regulations  prescribed  under  this  section  by 
the  Secretaries  pf  the  military  departments 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense": and 

(B(  by  adding  the  following  item  at  the 
end  of  the  analysis : 

'2736.  Property     loss:     personal     injury     or 
death:   incident  to  use  of  proi>erty 
of  the  United  States  and  not  cogni- 
zable under  other  law." 
( 2 1  Chapter  653  is  amended — 
(  A )    by  repealing  section  7625:  and 
(B)    by  striking  out  the  following  item  in 
the  analysis: 

■7625    Claims  against  the  United  States:  pri- 
vate proi>erty;  loss  or  damage." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PRINCESS    ANNE    COUNTY    SCHOOL 
BOARD,  VIRGINIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  1627  • 
for  the  relief  of  the  Princess  Anne  Coun- 
ty School  Board,  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen^ite  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemble-d.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Princess  Anne  County  School  Board.  Princess 
Anne  Cotmty,  Virginia,  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  upon  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  within  the  one-year  i)eriod 
beginning  on  the  date  that  court  certifies  its 
determination  of  value  as  directed  in  section 
2  of  this  Act.  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  such  board  In  and  to  such  school  property. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  tlie  said  board 
against  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  use  of  the  school  property  known  as 
Oceana  Public  School,  and  the  cost  of  relocat- 
ing such  school,  because  of  the  noise  and 
danger  from  Jet  powered  aircraft  using  the 
nearby  Oceana  Naval  Air  Station:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  paid  as  provided 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  luilawful.  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  i>erson  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1.(X)0. 

Sec.  2.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on 
the  Cotirt  of  Claims  to  hear  evidence  con- 
cerning  the    value    of    the   school    properly 
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known  as  the  Oceana  Public  School,  deter- 
mine that  value,  and  certify  Its  determina- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  found  due  to  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  County  School  Board.  Princess 
Anne  County,  Virginia,  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  contained  In  section  1  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  "all"  and  Insert  "any 
and  all". 

Page  2,  lines  3.  4,  5,  and  6,  strike  "on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  use  of  the  school  prop- 
erty known  as  Oceana  Public  School,  and 
the  cost  of  relocating  such  school,  because 
of  the  nclse  and  danger  from  Jet-powered 
aircraft  using  the  nearby  Oceana  Naval  Air 
Station:"  and  Insert  "growing  out  of  or 
connected  with  the  operation  of  aircraft  at 
the  Oceana  Naval  Air  Base:". 

Page  2.  line  22,  after  "Act."  insert  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  value  fixed  by 
tha  Court  of  Claims  shall  be  the  market 
value  of  the  land  and  buildings,  as  of  Jan- 
\iary  1,  1958.  of  the  property  known  as  the 
Oceana  Public  School." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  rnd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  SELL  RESERVED 
PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  LANDS  LO- 
CATED IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
TO  THE  RECORD  OWNERS  OF  THE 
SURFACE   THEREOF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2898) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  lands  located  in  the 
State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of 
the  surface  thereof. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

I  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all 
phosphate  Interests  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  hereinafter  described 
lands  to  the  present  record  owner  or  owners 
of  the  surface  rights  thereof:  The  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  and  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  11;  the  south  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  and  the  north  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
12;  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  1;  all  in  township  32  south, 
range  27  east;  and  the  northe.^st  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  36,  town- 
ship 31  south,  range  27  east,  all  in  Polk 
County,  Florida. 

j  Sec.  2.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
ihe  Interior  determines  that  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  are  not  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shall  convey 
the  reserved  phosphato  Interests  to  the  pres- 
ent record  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface 
rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  «200  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  admln- 
iBtratlve  costs  of  the  conveyance;  otherwise, 
the  phosphate  interests  shall  be  sold  to  the 
rcccru  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  rights 
upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  $200 
plus  the  fair  market  value  of  the  phosphate 


Interests  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
taking  Into  consideration  such  appraisals  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasxiry  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  RE- 
SERVED PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  LANDS 
LOCATED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLOR- 
IDA TO  THE  RECORD  OWNERS  OF 
THE  SURFACE  THEREOF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3526) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  lands  located  in  the 
State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of 
the  surface  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  some- 
one explain  this  bill? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  of  the.<;e  bills  are  bills  which  repre- 
sent a  return  to  the  surface  owners  of 
certain  mineral  rights  for  which  the 
owners  will  pay  a  consideration  based 
on  whatever  the  fair  value  is,  and  on  a 
determination  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
these  mineral  interests  are  not  substan- 
tial enough  to  ever  justify  mining  and 
development.  At  the  present  time,  they 
operate  as  an  impediment  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  land. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Teimessee.  Are  they  at 
the  present  time  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  They  are  owned 
by  the  Government  at  this  time.  They 
were  re.served  by  the  Government  at  the 
time  title  to  the  land  was  acquired. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  expected  that  it  would 
be  profitable  to  mine  these  minerals  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  evidence 
with  respect  to  both  of  these  tracts  in- 
volved in  the  two  bills  on  the  calendar 
today.  Calendar  No.  37  and  No.  38.  was 
that  it  was  not  considered  to  be  worth 
development  in  the  future  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  However, 
there  will  be  compensation  paid  for 
whatever  the  value  of  the  minerals  is. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Does  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  own  this 
land  in  fee  simple  or  do  they  ju.?t  own 
the  mineral  rights? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  owns  only  the  mineral 
rights.  The  surface  is  owned  by  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  sell 
the  mineral  rights. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection.' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  tind 
directed  to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all 
phosphate  Interests  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  described 
lands  to  the  present  record  owner  or  owners 
of  the  surface  rights  thereof: 

East  half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  of 
section  25.  township  38  sotith,  range  19  east, 
Sarasota  County.  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  lands  described  In  sec- 
tion 1  are  not  pro.-pectively  valuable  for 
phosjihnte,  he  shall  convoy  the  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  to  the  present  record  owner 
or  owner.?  of  the  surface  rights  upon  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  f200  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  tlie  conveyance;  otherwise,  the  phosphate 
interests  shall  be  sold  to  the  record  owner 
or  owners  of  the  surface  rights  upon  the 
payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  $200  plus  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  phosphate  Interests 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  taking 
Into  consideration  such  appraisals  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

Src.  3  Proceeds  for  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FOREIGN    AGENTS    REGISTRATION 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  470)  to 
amend  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
l(bi  of  the  Forelpn  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1038,  as  amended  (56  Stat  248).  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  thereto  a  new  paragraph  (6) 
to  read   as  follows: 

"(6)  A  domestic  partnership,  association, 
corporation,  organization,  or  other  combina- 
tion of  individuals,  supervised,  directed, 
controlled,  or  financed.  In  whole  or  In  sub- 
stantial part,  by  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign    political    party; '". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  person  engaging  or  agreeing  to 
engage  only  In  private  and  nonpolltlcal  fi- 
nancial or  mercantile  activities  m  further- 
ance of  the  bona  fide  trade  or  commerce  of 
such  foreign  principal  or  in  the  eollclting  or 
collecting  of  funds  and  contributions  within 
the  United  States  to  be  used  only  for  medical 
aid  and  assistance,  or  for  food  and  clothing 
to  relieve  human  suffering.  If  such  solicita- 
tion or  collection  of  funds  and  contributions 
Is  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  November  4,  1939, 
as  amended  (54  Stat  48),  and  any  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
tiiercunder;". 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

Then  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  I  introduced 
several  bills  to  carry  foi-ward  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee from  the  86th  Congress.  One  of 
these  was  H.R.  470,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
'^oreign  Agents  Registration  Act  so  as 
to  include  within  the  definition  of  a 
■'foreign  principal,"  domestic  organiza- 
tions which  are  substantially  "super- 
vised, directed,  controlled,  or  financed" 
by  a  foreign  government  or  foreign 
political  party. 

In  addition  the  bill  seeks  to  clarify  the 
so-called  commercial  exemptions  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  a  foreign  principal,  in  order 
for  its  agents  to  be  eligible  for  exemp- 
tion from  registering  under  the  act.  must 
be  engaged  in  activities  which  are  either 
private  and  nonpolitical  and  financial 
or  private  and  nonpolitical  and  mercan- 
Ule. 

H.R.  470  is  identical  with  H.R.  6817 
which  passed  the  House  on  August  31, 
1959. 

I  again  urge  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  was  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Attorney  Greneral  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGN  OF  U.S.  FLAG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  1743) 
providing  for  the  design  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
th  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  if  this  changes  the  dimensions 
of  the  flag  in  any  way? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  No,  it  does  not.  It 
Is  purely  a  codiflcation  of  the  methods 
President  Eisenhower  used  In  determin- 
ing the  design  of  the  present  flag.  There 
is  no  law  covering  this  subicot,  and  this 
codifies  President  Eisenhowers  views. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  title  4.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'•§  I.  Flag;  design 

"The  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
thirteen  horizontal  stripes  of  the  same 
width,  alternate  red  and  white,  with  a  union 
consisting  of  as  many  white  stars  on  a  field 
of  blue  as  thf  re  are  Slates  In  the  Union. 
"!  2.  Same;  additional  star.s;  dimensions 

"(a)  Whenever  a  new  State  Is  admitted  to 
the  Union,  the  President  shall  cause  a  plan 
to  be  made  setting  forth  the  positions  of  the 
stars  In  the  union  of  the  flag.  He  shall  also 
cause  to  be  fixed  the  proportionate  dimen- 
sions of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  flag. 

"(b)  The  addition  of  each  new  star  to  the 
union  of  the  flag  shall  take  eCTect  on  the 
4th  day  of  July  next  succeeding  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State. 

"(c)  All  flags  of  the  United  States  on 
hand  on  the  4th  day  of  July  next  succeeding 
the  admission  of  a  new  State  may  be  con- 
tinued In  use  until  unsenlceable,  but  all 
flags  manufactured  for  use  after  that  date 
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should  conform  to  the  design  and  specifica- 
tions adopted  ptirsuant  tc  this  section." 

Sec.    2.    Items    1    a.nd    3    of    the    chapter 
analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  4  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Flag;  design. 
"Same;    addltl  mal  stars;   dimensions." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEFINING   THE   TERM    "ORGANIZE" 
AS  USED  IN  THE  SMITH  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  3247) 
to  amend  section  2385  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  the  term 
"organize"  as  used  in  that  section. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  ask  that 
the  committee  explain  this  bill  a  httle. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  All  the  bill  does  is 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  "or- 
ganize." It  is  to  cover  those  organiza- 
tions that  are  directed  and  controlled  by 
Communist  connections.  The  present 
law  reads  that  these  organizations  must 
be  directly  subsidized  in  their  support. 
The  practice  is  now  not  to  grant  subsi- 
dies but  to  direct  and  control.  So,  in 
reality,  it  is  a  continuing  interest. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  or  not  any  hearings 
were  hold  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.     In  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     By  the  committee. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  last  year.  No  hearings  were  held 
this  year  because  of  that. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Were  hearings 
held  previously? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.    Yes:   they  were. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  And  is  there  an 
administration  report  by  this  adminis- 
tration on  this  bill? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  passed  last  year  the 
committee  followed  the  usual  practice  to 
report  out  bills  in  accordance  with  a  for- 
mer declaration  of  the  House  unless  there 
is  objection. 

Does  the  gentleman  object  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  object  or  not  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  would  ask  that  the 
bill  be  pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  WALTER.     I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  WATER- 
HYACINTHS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2041) 
to  amend  section  46.  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation of  water-hyacinths  and  seeds. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
46,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "both",  before 
the  p>erlod,  ":  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
provisions  of  this  sectku  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  water- 
hyacinth  plants  (Elchhornla  crasslpes)  or  the 
seeds  thereof,  or  advertisements  of  such 
plants  or  seeds,  in  interstate  commerce  into 
or  within  such  areas  of  the  United  States  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate 
as  areas  In  which  water-hyacinths  are  unable 
to  survive  winter  weather." 

With  the  foHowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  9.  strike  out  "or  within 
such  areas  of  the  United  Stntes  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  designate  as  areas 
In  which  water-hyacinths  are  unable  to  sur- 
vive winter  weather",  and  substitute  "the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  or  Oregon  or  any  State  north 
thereof,  or  with  respect  to  advertisements 
in  such  States  concerning  such  plants  or 
seeds  '. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NOTICE  WHEN  APPLYING  FOR 
INTERLOCUTORY  RELIEF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  5656) 
to  provide  for  reasonable  notice  of  appli- 
cations to  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  for 
interlocutory  rehef  against  the  orders  of 
certain  administrative  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentenc*  of  subsection  (b)  of  subsec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  December  29,  1950  (64 
Stat.  1132;  5  U.S.C.  1039).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  cases  where  irreparable 
damage  would  otherwise  ensue  to  the  peti- 
tioner, the  court  of  apj>cals  may.  on  hearing, 
after  reasonable  notice  to  the  agency  and  to 
the  Attorney  General,  order  a  temporary  stay 
or  svispension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
operation  of  the  order  of  the  agency  for  not 
more  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
order  pending  the  hearing  on  the  applica- 
tion for  such  Interlocutory  Injunction,  In 
which  case  such  order  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  contain  a  specific  finding,  based 
on  evidence  submitted  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  Identified  by  reference  thereto, 
that  such  Irreparable  damage  would  result 
to  petitioner  and  specifying  the  nature  of 
such  damage." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1006  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
795:  49  U.S.C.  1486(d))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  UF>on  transmittal  of  the  petition  to 
the  Board  or  Administrator,  the  court  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  aflirm,  modify, 
or  set  aside  the  order  complained  of,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  and  If  need  be,  to  order  further 
proceedings  by  the  Board  or  Administrator, 
Upon  good  cause  shown  and  after  reason- 
able notice  to  the  Board  or  Administrator, 
Interlocutory  relief  may  be  granted  by  stay 
of  the  order  or  by  such  mandatory  or  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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LAND    PURCHASE    ON    BLUE    RIDGE 
AND  NATCHEZ  TRACE  PARKWAYS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5765) 
to  authorize  the  purchase  and  exchange 
of  land  and  interests  therein  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Natche?  Trace  Parkways. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read   the   bill,   as   follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled,  That,  in 
order  to  consolidate,  on  the  Blue  RidB;e  Park- 
way and  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  the  land 
forming  each  such  parkway,  to  adjust  owner- 
ship lines,  and  to  eliminate  hazardous  cross- 
ings of  and  accesses  to  these  parkways,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  purchase  or  exchange,  land  and 
interests  In  land  contiguous  to  the  parkways. 
In  consummating  exchanges  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  parkway  land. 
interests  therein,  and  easements:  Provided, 
That  the  property  rights  so  exchanged  shall 
be  approximately  equal  in  value. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


LANDS  IN  THE   GRANITE  CREEK 
AREA,    .ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2279 » 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  from  the 
public  domain  of  certain  lands  in  the 
Granite  Creek  area.  Alaska,  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  at  Fort 
Greely.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar today  we  have  four  or  five  some- 
what similar  bills  involving  the  with- 
drawal of  lands  in  Alaska.  Inasmuch  as 
this  IS  rather  new  subject  matter  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  what  the 
background  is  for  this  kind  of  legislation 
and  for  any  other  information  that  is 
pertinent  so  the  House,  as  a  whole,  will 
know  in  this  instance  as  well  as  in 
others,  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.     This  bill  and  five 
others  have  been  brought  to  the  House 
in  conformity  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Engle  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
approved   by   the   President   during   the 
85th  Congress.     At  that  time  the  mili- 
tary had  several  withdrawals  of  public 
land  before  the  various  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment.    We    had   been    advised   that 
there    were    such    pending    withdrawal 
requests  amounting  in  acreage  to  over 
6' 2  million  acres  in  continental  United 
States.     The  Engle  bill  provides  that  if 
the  military  wishes  to  withdraw  public 
land  and  the  acreage  in  such  request  is 
over  5.000,  they  must  come  before  the 
Congress  and  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive. 

This  bill,  and  the  one  which  we  passed 
on  the  last  Consent  Calendar,  covering 
land  in  Arizona,  have  been  in  confoi-mity 
with  the  program  which  is  provided  in 
the  Engle  Act. 

There  are  five  bills  on  the  calendar 
today  and  inasmuch  as  all  of  these  bills 


follow  the  same  pattern  of  the  Luke- 
Williams  Air  Force  Range  request,  we 
had  them  put  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
rather  than  bring  them  before  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  As  far  as 
I  am  aware,  as  of  this  time,  these  bills 
and  perhaps  three  more  like  pieces  of 
legislation  are  the  only  ones  that  will  be 
before  the  Congress  during  the  present 
session.  This  means  that  through  this 
procedure  we  have  cut  down  the  re- 
quests of  the  military  from  something 
like  6'-  million  acres  of  requested  with- 
drawals of  land  from  the  Federal  land 
area  to  somewhat  under  1  million  acres 
of  land  in  continental  United  States  plus 
the  areas  considered  today  in  Alaska. 

The  military  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee which  is  chairmaned  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Idaho  and  made  a  case 
in  each  instance  for  the  particular  area 
which  they  requested.  The  committee 
decided  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
this  land  placed  In  condition  so  that 
after  the  military  had  finished  with  its 
use  of  the  land  it  could  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  that  might  be  desirable. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  has  re- 
quested that  the  bills  be  amended  so  that 
each  bill,  except  one.  carries  provisions 
calling  for  decontamination  and  dedud- 
ding  programs. 

Mr.  FORD.  Once  these  lands  have 
been  withdrawTi  based  on  the  legislation, 
what  happens  when  the  mihtaiy  aban- 
dons use?  Do  we  have  to  pass  another 
law  and  return  the  land  to  the  proper 
agency  of  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  each  ir\stance, 
may  I  say,  that  has  been  brought  before 
this  Congress  in  the  six  bills,  each  pro- 
vide for  withdrawal  for  a  10-year  period, 
plus  a  renewal  period  for  5  years.  We 
have  been  advised  by  the  military  that 
they  will  come  before  our  committee  in 
case  they  desire  renewals.  At  the  end 
of  15  years  the  lands  automatically  go 
back  to  the  public  land  area  of  the  United 
States.  The  provisions  to  which  I  refer 
providing  for  decontamination  or  de- 
dudding,  means  that  the  military  must 
see  to  it  that  the  land  is  sent  back  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  a  usable  con- 
dition. 

The  five  bills  considered  today  involv- 
ing the  withdrawal  and  reservation  of 
public  lands  in  Alaska  for  -military  pur- 
poses by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
are  required  by  the  act  of  February  28, 
1958,  which  precludes  the  withdrawal  of 
lands  in  excess  of  5,000  acres  except  by 
act  of  Congress. 

This  group  of  bills  was  considered  to- 
gether as  a  package  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  demon- 
strated to  our  full  satisfaction  the  mili- 
tary requirement  for  these  lands.  We 
were  impressed  with  the  extent  of  mili- 
tary activity  being  carried  on  in  this 
northernmost  outpost  of  our  country  and 
its  defenses.  It  is  vital  to  our  national 
security. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
I  would  like  to  list  the  areas  and  acreages 


involved  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of 

the  puipose  of  each : 

Fort   Greely  air  drop  and  equip-      Acres 

ment  testing  area  (H.R.  2279 >.         61,400 
Surface-to-air    (Nike)    range  HJl. 

2280) ^'^'  ^^ 

Impact   area   of    Fort  Richardson 

(H.R     2281) 4.70(J 

Yukon    Command    training    site 

(H.R    2282) 256,000 

Fort  Greely  maneuver  area   (H.R. 

2283) -        572,000 


Total 


1,491,906 


We   realize  that  even  in  Alaska   this 
represents  a  large  acreage.     We  realize 
that  even  though  there  may  be  little  If 
any  demand  for  these  lands  at  this  time 
they  may  be  valuable  in  the  future.    No- 
body knows  the  values  that  may  be  pres- 
ent; there  may  even  be  an  unheard  of 
or  an  undiscovered  mineral  underlying 
these  lands  that  in  the  long  run  may 
be  as  vital  to  our  national  well  being 
as  the  military  training  now  in  progress. 
We  therefore  amended  four  of  the  five 
bills  to  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  act   on  behalf  of  the   Federal 
Government  to  designate  areas  in  which 
dedudding  and  decontamination  opera- 
tions shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  order  to  make  the 
lands  safe  for  nonmilitai-y  use  when  no 
longer    required    for   defense   purposes. 
In  the  case  of  the  fifth  bill— H  R.  2281. 
the  artillery  impact  area  for  troops  at 
Fort    Richardson — no    decontamination 
clause  was  deemed  feasible  at  this  time 
because   the   lands    involved    were   con- 
taminated during  World  War  II  use  and 
are  unsafe  now.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  prior 
to  this  time  withdrawn  the  lands  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  safety. 

The  committee  has  previously  ex- 
pres.sed  its  concern  at  the  failure  of  the 
military  departments  to  institute  and 
prosecute  vigorous  cleanup  procedures. 
As  I  indicated  to  the  House  on  another 
occasion,  we  are  looking  into  this  matter 
in  order  to  determine  whether  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  with  regard  to  public 
domain  areas  that  have  been  made  un- 
safe for  reuse  by  the  public.  In  the 
meantime,  as  these  statutory  withdraw- 
als come  along,  it  is  our  intention  to  pro- 
vide some  safeguard  for  the  future  gen- 
erations who  may  have  a  greater  need 
for  this  land. 

As  indicated  in  the  committee  reports 
on  the  bills,  this  legislation  came  to  us 
as  part  of  the  administration's  legisla- 
tive program.  Enactment  of  the  bills 
as  amended  will  provide  for  unrestricted 
use  by  the  military  departments  of  the 
lands  involved  during  the  time  that  they 
are  needed  by  the  military.  In  response 
to  .some  demands  that  the  lands  be  kept 
open  for  hunting,  flshingand  trapping, 
the  committee  has  also  amended  the 
bills  covering  lands  where  this  is  feasible 
to  permit  these  activities  whenever  they 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ai-my  to  be  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements and  the  public  safety.  This 
will  provide  the  assurance  of  uninter- 
rupted use  when  needed  but  emphasizes 
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the  fact  tliat  Congress  Is  concerned  that 
these  values  are  available  to  the  public 
whenever  it  is  feasible. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  bill  which  provides  a  different 
and  unusual  situation  This  is  H.R.  2280 
covering  the  use  of  607.800  acres  of  land 
as  a  surface-to-air  Nike  range. 

The  Army  utilizes  this  range  only  from 
December  15  to  March  15  annually — a 
period  of  the  winter  when  civilian  ac- 
tivity, on  the  one  hand,  is  at  a  virtual 
standstill  but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
serves  to  test  the  men  and  equipment 
Involved  under  the  most  extreme  condi- 
tions, including  temperatures  of  60  below- 
zero.  The  bill  as  reported  provides  for 
homesteading.  mining  locations,  mineral 
leases,  and  other  appropriations  or  uses 
to  be  made  within  the  large  area  subject 
only  to  the  paramount  and  exclusive 
right  of  the  Army  to  use  the  land  during 
this  annual  firing  season. 

I  commend  the  Army  for  this  mini- 
mum military  use  and  for  permitting 
maximum  public  entry.  It  is  an  example 
of  the  multiple  use  than  can  be  accom- 
plished in  land  areas  when  all  concerned 
sit  down  and  work  out  their  mutual 
problems. 

All  in  all  the  bills  represent  minimum 
statutory  withdrawals  for  needed  mili- 
tary activities  with  the  interest  of  the 
public  protected  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Accordingly,  I  unhesitatingly 
support  the  measures  and  their  adop- 
tion. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  consideration  of 
these  specific  bills  I  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  for  the  information  of  Mem- 
bers concerning  other  bills  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  House  has  previously  ap- 
proved a  bill  for  withdrawal  of  lands  at 
the  Luke-Williams  Air  Force  Range, 
Arizona.  In  addition,  there  is  on  the 
calendar  awaiting  House  action  a  bill  for 
the  withdrawal  of  lands  at  the  Nellis 
Air  Force  Range.  Nevada. 

Action  on  the  Nellis  withdrawal  will 
complete  the  statutory  withdrawals  of 
land  now  pending  before  the  committee. 
We  have  been  advised  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  a  couple  of  others  that 
may  require  legislation  are  under  re- 
view but  they  have  not  yet  been  finally 
approved. 

In  addition  to  withdrawals  of  land,  we 
also  had  submitted  two  proposals  for  the 
restriction  of  large  water  areas  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mineral  leasing  provisions  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
The  two  ranges  involved  are  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  off  of  Texas  and  are  known  as 
the  Corpus  Christi  and  Matagorda 
water  ranges.  Together  these  ranges 
cover  an  area  of  5.6  million  acres. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  our  committee  will  be 
able  at  an  early  meeting  to  consider 
these  proposed  restrictions,  which  were 
originally  requested  by  the  last  admin- 
istration and  have  been  approved  by  the 
new  one.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  we 
will  scrutinize  these  requests  very  care- 
fully and  assure  ourselves  of  the  military 
need  for  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  and  that  the  maximum  provision 


will  be  made  to  protect  the  potential 
mineral  resources  of  this  vast  area. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanin.ous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
rnarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  five  bills  for  withdraw- 
al of  approximately  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  for  defense  purposes 
in  Alaska,  let  me  first  say  that  I  concur 
in  everything  the  chainnan  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALL],  has  said  with  regard  to  both 
the  military  need  and  the  maximum 
protection  of  the  interest  of  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  a  few  things 
for  the  Information  of  the  House.  First 
and  foremost,  with  reference  to  the 
maximum  15-year  withdrawal  term. 
Provision  has  been  made  to  insure  an 
administrative  review  during  this  period, 
at  the  end  of  10  years,  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Army  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  he  desires 
to  continue  the  usage  for  the  full  15 
years.  In  other  words,  the  Department 
cannot  forget  it  has  the  land  and  hold 
on  to  it  for  no  purpose. 

The  committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered the  length  of  time  for  which  these 
withdrawals  should  be  made.  Obvi- 
ously, we  do  not  want  to  burden  Con- 
gress with  unnecessarily  frequent 
reviews  of  specific  usages  of  land  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  from  ex- 
perience that  withdrawals  without  time 
limitation  have  a  way  of  becoming  per- 
manent. I  submit  that  we  have  a  good 
formula  in  these  bills,  one  that  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  still  not  unduly  burden 
either  the  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tive agencies.  In  this  connection  I  ex- 
pect that  the  continued  withdrawal  by 
administrative  action  from  the  10th  to 
15th  years  will  be  publicized  by  the  de- 
partments involved,  notification  given 
to  the  Congress,  and  publication  effected 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

Among  the  features  mentioned  In  the 
Statement  of  Chairman  AspIN.^LL  were 
provisions  concerning  hunting,  fishing 
and  trapping  and  ultimate  decontamina- 
tion. In  this  connection,  I  just  want 
to  add  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  after 
long  consideration  of  the  problem  we 
unanimously  agreed  that  nothing  should 
be  done  that  would  in  any  way  hamper 
the  usage  of  the  lands  during  the  period 
the  Army  has  them  under  its  control. 
In  other  words,  having  assured  ourselves 
of  the  military  need  and  having  decided 
that  the  lands  should  be  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  contradictory  to  attach 
any  strings  that  might  hamper  the  un- 
restricted training  plarmed  in  these 
areas.  The  bills  have  protected  this 
f eatiu'e  and  represent  a  balance  for  pub- 
lic use  when  the  military  need  permits. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  another 
word    about   the    Nike    range.    As    ex- 


plained to  the  committee,  a  withdrawal 
of  lands  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  Army 
to  have  exclusive  use  during  its  3-month, 
December  15  to  March  15,  annual  prac- 
tice firing  period.  This  will  also  pre- 
clude new  claims  being  made  for  wliich 
the  Army  might  have  to  make  payment 
in  order  to  use  the  lands  when  needed. 

What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is. 
that  although  we  will  make  a  general 
withdrawal,  the  bill  still  limits  the  use 
for  a  Nike  range  for  3  months  annually. 
Furthermore,  although  the  military  de- 
partment assured  as  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  ccntamination  of  this  particu- 
lar area  because  of  the  necessity  of 
retrieving  any  missiles  that  have  mal- 
functic-icd,  we  have  included  a  decon- 
tamination clause  without  broadening 
the  bill.  The  committee  report  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  this  was  done  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  uni- 
lateral modification  of  training  proce- 
dures but  that  if  at  any  time  the  Army 
desires  to  expand  its  use  of  the  area  for 
any  general  purpose  other  than  a  Nike 
range,  the  Department  must  seek  fur- 
ther legislative  action. 

In  recommending  favorable  action  on 
these  five  bills  (H.R.  2279.  H.R.  2280. 
H.R.  2281.  H.R.  2282,  and  HJl.  2283)  I 
join  in  assuring  the  Members  of  the 
House  that,  as  I  said,  the  military  neces- 
sity has  been  demonstrated  and  the  bills 
represent  a  recognition  of  this  fact  while 
providing  public  use  not  inconsistent 
therewith. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights  the  public  lands  ag- 
gregating approximately  fifty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  Granite 
Creek  area,  Fourth  Judicial  Division,  Alaska, 
as  more  fully  described  in  application  (serial 
number  Fairbanks  012203)  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  set  forth  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  December  13,  1955,  page  9313  (Federal 
Register  document  55-10(X)7;  filed,  December 
12,  1955;  8:52  antemeridian),  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws  including  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  and  dis- 
posals of  materials  vinder  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1947,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  681;  30  U.S.C. 
601-604),  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  a  testing  and 
maneuver  area  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or. 
If  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  or  for  any  short- 
er period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  authorize  use  or  disposition  of  any  of 
the  lands  or  resources  withdrawn  and  re- 
served by  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(c)  Upon  the  final  termination  of  the 
reservation  effected  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  provide  for  the  appropri- 
ate disposition  of  the  lands  under  the  public 
land  laws  and  other  laws  existing  at  the 
time  of  such  temalnatlon.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  that 
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time  from  making  application  for  further 
withdrawal  and  reservation  of  the  lands  in- 
volved under  laws  ana  regulations  then  ex- 
isting. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  the  words  "Fourth 
Judicial  Division,". 

Page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  "60  Stat.  681;" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "61  Stat.  681;". 

Page  2,  after  line  15.  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(C)  To  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
military  requirements  and  the  public  safety: 
(1)  the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by 
this  Act,  or  selected  portions  thereof,  shall 
be  open  during  legally  established  seasons 
for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping,  and  mili- 
tary operations  affecting  the  same  shall  be 
suspended  during  such  periods  and  (2)  ac- 
cess across  the  lands,  or  selected  portions 
thereof,  shall  be  permitted  to  public  hunting, 
fishing,  and   trapping  areas." 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  of  lines  16  through 
24  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  the  final  termination 
of  the  reservation  effected  by  this  Act.  the 
Department  of  the  Army  shall  make  safe  for 
nonmllitary  uses  the  land  withdrawn  and 
reserved,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
by  neutralizing  unexploded  ammunition, 
bombs,  artillery  projectiles,  or  other  explosive 
objects  and  chemical  agents.  Thereafter  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  law 
shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  use  or  dis- 
position of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  with- 
drawn and  reserved  under  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  how- 
ever, shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  at  that  time  from  mak- 
ing application  for  further  withdrawal  and 
reservation  of  all  or  part  of  said  lands  under 
laws  and  regulations  then  existing." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a  a; reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  a. id  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  EAST  OF 
FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2280)  to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  certain 
public  lands  40  miles  east  of  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Department 
of  the  Ai-my  as  a  Nike  range. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights  the  public 
lands  aggregating  approximately  six  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  de- 
scribed in  application  lor  withdrawal,  serial 
number  Fairbanks  022929  published  In  the 
Federal  i^egls  e'  of  May  26.  1959,  pare  4218 
(Federal  Register  Document  59-4405;  filed. 
May  25.  1959;  8:49  antemeridian),  are  hereby 
wittKir.iwn  from  all  forms  o.  use  and  ap- 
propriation under  the  public  land  laws  in- 
cluding the  minint;  and  mineral  leasing  laws 
and  disposals  of  materials  under  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1947.  as  amended  ((  S.at.  63i;  30 
U.S.C.  601-604)  except  as  pr. vlc.'d  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  a 
Nike  range  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or,  If 


extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  or  for  any  short- 
er period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  upon  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  lands  and  resources  withdrawn 
and  reserved  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  use  by  the  public 
in  a  manner  that  wUl  not  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  withdrawn  area  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  diu-ing  the  period  December 
15  to  March  15  annually  in  accordance  with 
schedules  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  authorize  use  or  disposition  of  any  of 
the  lands  or  resources  withdrawn  and  re- 
served by  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(d»  UF>on  the  final  termination  of  the 
reservation  effected  by  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  provide  for  the 
appropriate  disposition  of  the  lands  under 
the  public  land  laws  and  oth^r  laws  existing 
at  the  time  of  such  termination.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  that 
time  from  making  application  for  further 
withdrawal  and  reservation  of  the  lands  in- 
volved under  laws  and  regulations  then 
existing. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  the  words  "60 
Stat.  681";  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "61 
Stat.  681"; 

Page  2.  lir°8  10  and  11,  strike  out  the  words 
"use  by  the  public"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"use,  appropriation,  and  disposition" 

Page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  all  of  subsection 
(ci  and  In-sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  All  occupancy  and  use  under  home- 
stead entries,  mining  locations,  mineral 
leases  or  other  appropriation  or  use  con- 
formable with  the  public  land  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  aforesaid  which  may  be 
effectuated  within  the  area  withdrawn  and 
reserved  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  paramount  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  Army  to  utilize  the  lands 
for  Nike  range  and  incidental  military  pur- 
po.ses  during  the  period  December  15  to 
March  15  annually  until  termination  of 
the  withdrawal  and  reservation  effected  by 
this  Act,  and  all  documents  authorizing  use 
or  occupancy  or  effecting  disposition  jf  such 
lands  shall  expressly  preserve  to  the  United 
States  the  paramount  and  exclusive  right 
above   specified." 

Page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  all  of  subsection 
(d»  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following — 

••(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  final  termination  of 
the  reservation  effected  by  this  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  shall  make  safe  for 
nonmllitary  uses  the  land  withdrawn  and 
reserves,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
by  neutralizing  xmexploded  ammunition, 
bombs,  artillery  projectiles,  or  other  explo- 
sive objects  and  chemical  agents.  There- 
after the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursu  int 
to  law  shall  pro\  .de  for  the  appropriate  use 
or  dispa^ition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land 
withdrawn  and  reserved  under  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  su*>.ection,  how- 
ever, shall  be  construed  to  pr.  v  nt  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  A-  my  ac  that  time  .rom  making 
application  for  further  w.hdrawal  and  res- 
ervation of  all  oi  part  oi  said  lands  under 
laws  and  regulations   tli°n  existing" 

The  committee  amendmenle  were 
a 'need  to. 

The  hill  was  ordered  i  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider !^as  laid  on  the  table. 


RESERVING   FOR   USE   BY   THE  DE- 
PARTMENT    OF     THE     ARMY     AT 
FORT  RICHARDSON.  ALASKA.  CER- 
TAIN     PUBLIC      LANDS      IN      THE 
CAMPBELL  CREEK  AREA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2281) 
to  reserve  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  Fort  Richardson.  Alaska, 
certain   public    lands   in   the   Campbell 
Creek  area,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amencc.  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rlghU  the  public  lands 
aggregating  approximately  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  six  acres  in  the  Campbell 
Creek  Area.  Alaska,  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  by  Public  Land  Order  2029 
and  described  in  detail  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  December  19.  1959.  page  10310  (Fed- 
eral Register  Document  59-10755;  filed.  De- 
cember 18,  1959:  8:46  antemeridian),  are 
hereby  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Army  in  conjunction  with  Fort 
Richardson  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or,  if 
extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  or  for  any 
shorter  period  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  iipM>n  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  authorize  vise  or  disposition  of  any  of 
the  land  or  resources  withdrawn  and  reserved 
by  subsection  (a)    of  this  section. 

(c)  Upon  the  final  termination  of  the 
reservation  effected  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate disposition  of  the  lands  under  the 
public  land  laws  and  other  laws  existing  at 
the  time  of  such  termination.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  that 
time  from  making  application  for  further 
withdrawal  and  reservation  of  the  lands  in- 
volved under  laws  and  regulations  then 
existing. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  9.  strike  out  the  words  "with- 
drawn and". 

Page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  the  words  •the 
lands  Involved"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "all  or  part  of  said  lands". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  THE  LADD-EIEL- 
SON  AREA.  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2282 » 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  from  the 
public  domair  of  certain  lands  in  the 
Ladd-Eielson  area.  Alaska,  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  the  Yukon 
C'  imand  training  site,  Alaska,  and  for 
oUier  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  'ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  .  /  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong;  ess  assembled,  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights  the  public 
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lands  aggregating  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand  acres  in  the  Ladd. 
Elelson  area,  fourth  Judicial  division.  Alaska, 
as  more  fully  described  in  application  (serial 
number  Fairbanks  020174)  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Aimy  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  July  31.  1958,  page  5804  (Federal 
Register  Document  58-5837;  filed,  July  31, 
1968;  8:47  antemeridian),  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws  including  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  and  disposals  of 
materials  under  the  Act  of  July  31,  1947,  as 
amended  (60  Stat.  681;  30  U.S.C.  601-604), 
and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  as  the  Yukon  Command  training 
site  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or,  if  extended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  or  for  any  shorter  period  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  authorize  use  or  disposition  of  any 
of  the  lands  or  resources  withdrawn  and 
reserved  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Upon  the  final  termination  of  the 
reservation  effected  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate disposition  of  the  lands  under  the 
public  land  laws  and  other  laws  existing  at 
the  time  of  such  termination.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  that 
time  from  making  application  for  further 
withdrawal  and  reservation  of  the  lands  in- 
volved under  laws  and  regulations  then 
existing. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "60  SUt.  681;"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "61  Stat.  681 ;". 

Page  2.  after  line  15,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
military  requirements  and  the  public  safety: 
(1)  the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this 
Act.  or  selected  portions  thereof,  shall  be 
open  during  legally  established  seasons  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping,  and  military 
operations  affecting  the  same  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  such  periods  and  (3)  access 
across  the  lands,  or  selected  portions  thereof, 
shall  be  permitted  to  public  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  trapping  areas." 

Page  2.  line  16,  strike  out  all  of  subsection 
(c)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  final  termination  of 
the  reservation  effected  by  this  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  shall  make  safe  for 
nonmllitary  uses  the  land  withdrawn  and 
reserved,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
neutralizing  unexploded  ammunition,  bombs, 
artillery  projectiles,  or  other  explosive  ob- 
jects and  chemical  agents.  Thereafter  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  law. 
shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  use  or  dis- 
position of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  with- 
drawn and  reserved  under  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection,  however, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  at  that  time  from  making  ap- 
plication for  further  withdrawal  and  reser- 
vation of  all  or  part  of  said  lands  under  laws 
and  regulations  then  existing." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LANDS  IN  BIG  DELTA  AREA, 
ALASKA 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2283) 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  from  the 
public  domain  of  certain  lands  in  the 
Big  Delta  area.  Alaska,  for  continued  use 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort 
Greely.  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights  public  lands 
aggregating  approximately  five  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  areas  of  land  in  the 
Big  Delta  area,  Fairbanks  recording  precinct, 
fourth  Judicial  division,  Alaska,  as  more 
fully  described  in  application  (serial  num- 
ber Fairbanks  019269)  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  set  forth  In  the  Federal 
Register  May  8,  1958,  page  3071  (Federal  Reg- 
ister Document  58-3480;  filed.  May  7,  1958; 
8:53  antemeridian),  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  lands  laws  including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  and  disposals  of  ma- 
terials under  the  Act  of  Julv  31,  1947,  as 
amended  (60  Stat.  681,  30  uis.C.  601-604), 
and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  as  the  Fort  Greely  maneuver 
area  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  or  if  extended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  or  for  any  shorter  period 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  authorize  use  or  disposition  of 
any  of  the  lands  or  resources  withdrawn 
and  reserved  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Upon  the  final  termination  of  the 
reservation  effected  by  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  provide  for  the 
appropriate  disposition  of  the  lands  under 
the  public  land  laws  and  other  laws  existing 
at  the  time  of  such  termination.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection,  however,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
at  that  time  from  making  application  for 
further  withdrawal  and  reservation  of  the 
lands  Involved  under  laws  and  regulations 
then  existing. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  words  "fourth 
judicial  division,". 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  the  sUtutory  ci- 
tation "60  Stat.  681  •"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "61  Stat.  681;"'. 

Page  2.  after  line  16,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  determines  it  to  be  consistent 
with  military  requirements  and  the  public 
safety:  (1)  the  lands  withdrawn  and  re- 
served by  this  Act,  or  selected  portions 
thereof,  shall  be  open  during  legally  estab- 
lished seasons  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping,  and  military  operations  affecting 
the  same  shall  be  suspended  during  such 
periods  and  (2)  access  across  the  lands,  or 
selected  portions  thereof,  shall  be  permitted 
to  public  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
areas.  ' 

Page  2,  line  17.  strike  out  all  of  subsection 
(c)  and  insert  in  lieu  therefore  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  final  termination  of 
the  reservation  effected  by  this  Act.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  shall  make  safe  for 
nonmllitary   uses    the   land    withdrawn    and 


reserved,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
by  neutralizing  unexploded  ammunition, 
bombs,  artillery  projectiles,  or  other  explo- 
sive objects  and  chemical  agents.  There- 
after the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ptirsuant 
to  law  shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  use 
or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land 
withdrawn  and  reserved  under  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection,  how- 
ever, shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  at  that  time  from  making 
application  for  further  withdrawal  and  res- 
ervation of  all  or  p>art  of  said  lands  under 
laws  and   regulations   then  existing." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FORT   VANCOUVER  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3283  »  to 
revise  the  boundaries  and  to  change  the 
name  of  Fort  Vancouver  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  changing  Fort 
Vancouver  from  a  monument  to  a 
national  site? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.     Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  true  that 
it  changes  it  from  a  national  monument 
to  a  national  historic  site,  due  to  the 
historic  significsince. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  what  is  entailed 
in  the  change  of  the  designation  of  this 
from  a  monument  to  a  national  site? 
What  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  money 
to  the  taxpayer? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Nothing  finan- 
cially. There  is  no  cost  involved  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  additional  cost 
whatsoever? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  No  additional 
cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Now  or  in  the  future? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Well,  as  far  as 
the  future  is  concerned,  I  could  not  tell 
you  that.  There  is  nothing  involved 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  certain  historic 
properties  associated  with  the  Fort  Van- 
couver National  Monument,  established 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  19,  1948,  chapter 
546  (62  Stat.  532;  16  U.S.C.  450ff-450ff-2 ) . 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument  to  include 
therein  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  additional  acres  of  land  adjacent  to, 
contiguous  to,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the 
existing  monument. 
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Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  In  such  manner  as  he  may  consider 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest  the  non-Federal 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 
revised  boundaries. 

Sec.  3.  The  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments may  uansfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  without  exchange  of  funds,  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  over  such  federally 
owned  lands  and  other  property  under  their 
administrative  Jurisdictions  within  the  re- 
vised boundary  as  may  become  excess  to 
the  needs  of  their  respective  aecencles,  for 
inclusion  In  the  Fort  Vancouver  National 
Monument. 

Sec  4.  Fort  Vancouver  National  Monu- 
ment Is  redesignated  Fort  Vancouver  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEFENSE  OF  SUITS  AGAINST 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2883) 
to  amend  title  28.  entitled  "Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  suits  against  Federal  employees  aris- 
ing out  of  their  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2679  of  title  28,  United  Sutes  Code,  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  the  subsection 
symbol  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  thereof  and 
(2)  by  adding  Immediately  following  such 
subsection  (a)  as  hereby  so  designated,  four 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  remedy  by  suit  against  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  section  1346(b) 
of  this  title  for  damage  to  property  or  for 
personal  Injury,  including  death,  resulting 
from  the  operatlca  by  any  employee  of  the 
Government  of  any  motor  vehicle  while  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employ- 
ment, shail  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any 
other  civil  action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of 
the  same  subject  matter  against  the  em- 
ployer or  his  estate  whose  act  or  omission 
gave  rise  to  the  claim. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  In 
any  court  agalrist  any  eniployee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  his  estate  for  any  such  damage 
or  Injury.  The  employee  against  whom  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  is  brought  shall 
deliver  within  such  time  after  date  of  serv- 
ice or  knowledge  of  service  as  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General,  all  process  served  upon 
him  or  an  atte.sted  true  copy  thereof  to  his 
Immediate  superior  or  to  whomever  was 
designated  by  the  head  of  his  department  to 
receive  such  papers  and  such  person  shall 
promptly  furnish  copies  of  the  pleadings  and 
process  therein  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  embracing  the  place  wherein 
the  proceeding  is  brought,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  the  head  of  his  employing 
Federal  agency. 

"(d)  Any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  In  a  State  court  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bond  at  any  time  before  trial 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district  covirt 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  and  divi- 
sion embracing  the  place  wherein  It  Is  pend- 
ing and  the  proceedings  deemed  a  tort  ac- 
tion brought  against  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  all  references 
thereto.  Should  a  United  States  district 
court  determine  on  a  hearing  on  a  motion 


to  remand  held  before  a  trial  on  the  merits 
that  the  case  so  removed  Is  one  In  which  a 
remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  Is  not  available 
against  the  United  States,  the  case  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  State  court. 

"(e)  The  Attorney  General  may  com- 
promise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  in  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  2677,  and  with  the  same 
effect." 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  effect  six  months 
after  the  enactment  hereof  but  any  rights  or 
liabilities  then  existing  shall  not  be  affected. 

With  :he  following  ccmmittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "employer"  and 
insert  "employee". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


•Thence  a>ong  the  arc  of  a  curve  to  the 
right  having  a  radius  of  1,400  00  feet  a  dis- 
tance of  1.042.74  feet  to  a  point  of  tangency; 
thence  south  67  degrees  56  minutes  33  sec- 
onds east  a  distance  of  84.55  feet  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  curve;  thence  along  the  arc  of  a 
curve  to  the  left  having  a  radius  of  700.00 
feet  a  distance  of  366.52  feet  to  a  point  of 
compound  curvature; 

"Thence  along  the  arc  of  a  curve  to  the  left 
having  a  radius  of  167.60  feet  a  distance  of 
240.17  feet  to  a  point  of  tangency:  thence 
north  0  degrees  02  minutes  55  seconds  west 
a  distance  of  648.91  feet  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning containing  57.839  acres,  more  or 
less." 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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JOSHUA     TREE     NATIONAL     MONU- 
MENT, CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5416  > 
to  include  within  the  boundaries  of 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  in  the 
State  of  California,  certain  federally 
owned  lands  used  in  connection  with  said 
monument,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  September  25.  1950,  chapter  1030  (64  Stat. 
1033;  16  U.S.C.  45011),  Is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 1  the  following:  "Also,  all  that  portion 
of  the  south  haif  of  the  northeast  quarter 
and  of  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  33,  township  1  north,  range  9 
east,  San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  in 
the  county  of  San  Bernardino.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, shown  on  map  titled  Record  of  Sur- 
vey' by  H.  F.  Cameron,  Junior,  licensed  en- 
gineer 6826,  dated  December  29,  1948.  and 
James  B.  Hommon,  licensed  engineer  6916, 
dated  October  5,  1949,  and  made  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  recorded  October  17,  1949.  In  volume 
7,  page  72,  of  the  official  records  of  the  county 
of  San  Bernardino,  said  land  being  described 
as    follows : 

"Beginning  at  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Land  Office  monument  marked  as  the 
east  quarter  corner  of  said  section  33.  thence 
proceeding  on  a  true  bearing  south  89  degrees 
02  minutes  10  seconds  west  a  distance  of 
50.01  feet  to  the  true  p>olnt  of  beginning  of 
the  hereinafter  described  parcel  of  land; 

"Thence  north  0  degrees  02  minutes  55  sec- 
onds west  a  distance  of  250.08  feet  to  a  point 
of  curve;  thence  along  the  arc  of  a  curve  to 
the  left  having  a  radius  of  20.00  feet  a  dls- 
taiice  of  31.73  feet  to  a  point  of  tangency; 
thence  south  89  degrees  02  minutes  40  sec- 
onds west  a  distance  of  2 .§39 .24  feet;  thence 
south  0  degrees  19  minutes  50  seconds  east  a 
dlsUnce  of  270.76  feet; 

"Then  south  0  degrees  21  minutes  02  sec- 
onds east  a  distance  of  409.32  feet  to  the 
beginning  of  a  ciirve;  thence  along  the  arc 
of  a  curve  to  the  left  having  a  radius  of 
280.98  feet  a  distance  of  275.93  feet  to  a  point 
of  compound  curvature;  thence  along  the  arc 
of  a  curve  to  the  left  having  a  radius  of 
800.00  feet  a  distance  of  753.98  feet  to  a  point 
of  tangency;  thence  north  69  degrees  22  min- 
utes 58  seconds  east  a  distance  of  125.31  feet 
to  the  beginning  of  a  curve; 


TRANSFER  A  SECTION  OF  BLUE 
RIDGE  PARKWAY,  VIRGINIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5475 > 
to  transfer  a  section  of  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way to  the  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands  and  in- 
terests In  lands  which  comprise  section  1  A 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  lie  between 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Shenaiidoali 
National  Park  at  Jarman  Gap  and  pa>kway 
centerllne  station  448  •  00  at  Rockflsh  Gap 
are  excluded  from  the  parkway,  made  a  part 
of  the  Shenandoah  N.itlonal  Park,  and  shall 
be  administered  In  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  18  U.S.C. 
14).  as  amended  and  supplemented 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EFFIGY  MOUNDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  IOWA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  557 1> 
to  provide  for  the  addition  or  additions 
of  certain  lands  to  the  Effigy  Mounds 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  preserving  certain  important 
prehistoric  Indian  mounds  and  protecting 
existing  wildlife  and  other  natural  values, 
the  following  described  lands,  consisting  of 
approximately  272  acres,  are  hereby  added 
to  the  Efllgy  Mounds  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Iowa; 

T«ACT    A 

Township  94  north,  range  3  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian,  Clayton  County,  Iowa: 
the  portion  of  the  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  of  section  22  that  lies  between 
the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  Saint  Paul,  and  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  section  line  common  to  sections  22 
and  23;  those  portions  of  lot  1  (except  the 
northerly  900  feet  thereof),  lot  2.  and  lot  3 
that  He  easterly  of  the  easterly  rlpht-of-wny 
line  of  said  railroad,  the  unnumbered  lot 
adjacent  to  lot  3;  and  the  former  meandered 
river  channel   between  said  lot  3  and  said 


unnumbered  lot,  all  In  section  28;  contain- 
ing In  all  138  acres  more  or  less. 

TRACT    B 

Township  96  north,  range  3  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian.  Allamakee  County.  Iowa: 
Southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 33.  containing  40  acres  more  or  less. 

TRACT    c 

Township  96  north,  range  3  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian,  Allamakee  County,  Iowa: 
South  half  northeast  quarter  and  south  half 
northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 33,  expecting  the  right-of-way  of  Iowa 
Sute  Highway  Numbered  13;  containing 
93  7  acres  more  or  less. 

Sec  2.  The  lands  under  the  administrative 
control  and  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  within  tract  A  are 
Included  in  the  monument  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  deem  necessary  and  desirable 
In  order  to  facilitate  and  control  public  ac- 
cess to  the  adjacent  lands  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge, 
and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  return  them  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  when  they  are  no  longer  required 
for  purposes  of  the  monument.  The  lands 
under  the  administrative  control  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  within  tract  A  are  Included 
In  the  monument  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  retain  adequate  flow- 
age  and  navigation  rights  thereon  to  facili- 
tate the  operation  and  maintenance  of  lock 
and  dam  numbered  10,  Upper  Mississippi 
River,  or  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  any  dam  affecting  this  lo- 
cation. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  acquire  the  lands  des- 
ignated tract  C  by  purchase  or  through  do- 
nations. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  such  national  monument  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  the  lands  de- 
Bcrlbied  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  upon 
the  addition  of  such  land  to  such  national 
monument. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  the 
sum  of  not  to  exceed  $4,000  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  lands.  Interests  In  lands,  and 
Improvements  thereon  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  line  21,  sUike  out  "$4,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS   OP 
THE  UNIFORMED  FORCES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6244) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  erroneously  in 
receipt  of  family  separation  allowances. 

The  SPEAKER  pixi  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  somebody  on 
the  committee  amplify  the  information 
we  have  available  on  this  proposal?  I 
know,  according  to  the  report,  that  it 
relates  to  repayment  to  the  extent  of 
$95,000.  I  raise  this  question.  I  think 
everybody  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the 


other  body  from  time  to  time  has  been 
contacted  by  the  members  of  the  armed 
services  after  they  have  been  discharged. 
Subsequently  they  find  that  the  pay  ac- 
counts are  wrong,  and  the  finance  offi- 
cer starts  a  procedure  to  collect  because 
some  paymaster  made  a  mistake  and 
paid  them  too  much  on  discharge.  I 
had  one  of  these  in  my  office  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  pretty  hard.  I  think,  to  con- 
done the  failure  of  the  finance  officer  to 
not  know  what  the  proper  pay  is  that 
a  man  receives  on  discharge.  Appar- 
ently these  mistakes  are  made  from  time 
to  time,  but  for  an  individual  there  is  no 
relief.  This  group,  as  I  understaiid.  are 
to  be  treated  as  a  group.  They  are  to 
have  some  $95,000  excused.  How  does 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj  treat 
an  individual  differently  from  a  i?roup? 
In  the  one  case  he  gets  no  relief.  In 
this  case  a  whole  bunch  are  gcing  to 
get  some  relief. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  well  stated,  each  and  every 
one  of  us  in  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  has  received  these  complaints  from 
our  constituents  about  these  irregular- 
ities in  payments.  This  bill  is  to  take 
care  of  a  certain  number  of  servicemen. 
As  a  rule  we  try  to  take  care  of  them 
through  various  agencies,  if  it  ;s  pos- 
sible. This  bill  comes  to  us  as  an  execu- 
tive communication  and  its  purpose  is 
to  relieve  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  former  members  who  in 
good  faith  received  family  separation 
allowances  which  were  subsequently  held 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  be  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  upon  which  it  was  based. 
These  men  served  overseas,  where  there 
were  no  quarters  available  for  them  and 
they  were  paid  family  separation  al- 
lowance at  that  time  by  the  services. 
This  took  place  over  a  period  of  only 
about  4  months,  as  I  recall  it,  in  1956. 
The  Comptroller  General  made  a  ruling 
that  this  was  not  proper  and  ordered 
thes3  payments  refunded.  Some  of  this 
has  been  refunded  by  these  men  in  the 
service. 

In  other  words,  there  was  no  housing 
provided  for  the  families  and  they  had 
to  maintain  themselves,  not  only  over 
there  but  they  had  to  maintain  their 
own  homes  back  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  because  of  that  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense now  comes  along  and  asks  us  to 
take  care  of  the  situation.  In  trying  to 
collect  these  payments  the  Department 
found  for  the  most  part  that  these  were 
all  hardship  cases.  The  Goverrmient 
has  been  trying  to  have  this  money  re- 
funded and,  as  I  said,  some  of  it  has  been 
refunded,  to  the  tune  of  $95,000.  They 
have  been  trying  to  collect  the  rest  of  it 
without  success  and  for  that  reason  this 
executive  commimication  has  come  to 
your  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
action.  After  all,  these  men  served  out- 
side continental  United  States  and  re- 
ceived this  money  in  good  faith.  It  was 
not  due  to  any  irregularities  or  any  mis- 
takes made  by  some  office.  This  was  a 
regulation  decided  upon  by  all  of  the  de- 
fense agencies  to  pay  these  men  this 
extra  money  because  they  were  serving 
outside  of  continental  United  States 
without  Government  quarters  available 


for  themselves  and  their  families.  For 
this  reason  your  committee  has  seen  fit 
approve  this  bill  unanimously. 

In  reference  to  the  other  bills  we 
treat  them  as  they  come  along;  your 
committee  goes  into  all  the  facts  and 
takes  up  the  question  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  hardship  case,  and  so  forth.  In  all 
cases  we  do  give  relief  if  we  feel  that 
the  case  merits  such  action. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  Is  this 
bill  aimed  at  relieving  some  paymaster 
from  responsibility,  or  is  it  a  bona  fide 
effort  to  relieve  the  individual  who  re- 
ceived this  money  through  no  fault  of 
his  own? 

Mr.  LANE.  This  bill  is  to  relieve  no 
individual.  The  uniformed  serviceman 
and  former  members  received  this  fam- 
ily separation  allowance  while  serving 
overseas  under  Government  regulations. 
It  is  to  take  care  of  that  serviceman. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  some  officer  in  the 
sei-vice  who  made  any  mistake.  This  is 
not  to  take  care  of  anyone  in  that  way. 
It  is  to  take  care  of  these  men  who  we 
feel  should  have  some  relief  here. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  because  of  some  erroneous 
opinion  handed  down  by  somebody  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
a  serviceman  should  not  be  penalized. 
But  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  that  we  are  not  simply  clearing  a 
record  for  some  paymaster  or  some  law- 
yer or  other  person  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  just  misinterpreted  the 
law. 

Mr.  LANE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  your  Judiciary  Committee  and 
its  staff  went  into  that  very  thoroughly. 
We  are  satisfied  that  we  are  not  cover- 
ing up  anybody  so  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned. This  bill  will  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  these  servicemen  in  whom  your 
committee  is  interested. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Co7igress  assembled.  That  the 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  are  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  the  amounts,  which  were  otherwise 
correct,  erroneously  received  by  them  after 
February  28.  1956.  and  before  September  1. 
1956,  as  family  separation  allowances  under 
former  paragraph  4304.  Joint  Travel  Regu- 
lations of  the  uniformed  services.  Any 
member  or  former  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  h,as  at  any  time  made  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  any  amount 
paid  to  him  as  a  family  separation  allowance 
within  that  period  Is  entitled  to  have  re- 
funded to  him  the  amount  repaid  provided 
application  Is  made  within  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlsbtirsing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  available  for  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  are  available  for  refunds 
under  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read   a  third  time,  was  read   the 
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third  time,  and   passed,   and  a   motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar today. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  18  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message  urging  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  As  a 
Representative  of  a  district  which  is 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  urban,  I  feel 
that  this  proposal  is  a  wise  one.  The 
manifold  problems  of  our  metropolitan 
centers,  and  the  .steady  increase  of  that 
portion  of  the  American  people  who  Uve 
in  cities,  make  Cabinet-level  recogni- 
tion of  the  peculiar  problems  of  these 
areas  highly  desirable. 

I  have  recently  received,  from  the 
Portland  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Mangers,  an  excellent  letter  com- 
menting on  this  legislation,  along  with  a 
copy  of  that  association's  letter  of  com- 
mendation to  the  President. 

I  include  these  letters  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

I  POBTLAMD  Association  of 

Buii-DiNG  Owners  .\nd  M.^N.^CERS. 

PoTtLund.  Oreg  .  April  13,  1961. 
RepresenUtlve  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

De.\r  Mrs  Green:  A  letter  on  behalf  of 
this  association  was  sent  to  the  President 
recently  commending  his  decision  to  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs:  a  copy  of 
that  letter  Is  attached  for  your  information. 
The  Portland  area  is  one  of  the  25  or  so 
great  metropolitan  complexes  of  the  coun- 
try; the  problems  faced  here  are  the  same, 
to  one  degree  or  another,  as  those  in  the 
other  metropolitan  areas.  Proper  zoning 
and  planning,  adequate  financing,  a  realistic 
structure  of  local  government,  and  the  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  entire  system,  are 
problems  common  to  all  of  our  great  cities. 
Many  persons  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems,  and  the  recognized  methods  of 
cure.  For  example,  from  improper  planning 
derives  great  economic  and  esthetic  loss, 
poor  use  of  land  facilities,  traffic  congestion, 
problems  of  health  and  sanitation  (such  as 
air  pollution),  and  many  others.  This  is 
well  recognized.  Yet.  the  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment are  not  sufficiently  rich  nor  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
regional  planning  needed. 

This  association  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  urban  renewal  legislation  through  its 
various  stages:  has  developed  plans  and 
statutes  for  municipal  transit:  a  municipal 
parking  authority:  and  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  numerous  other  moves  for  civic  Im- 
provement. We  recognize  that  a  bigger  view 
must  be  taken,  and  that  funds  must  be 
very  large  if  our  cities  are  not  to  suffer 
further  decay  and  disintegration. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  while 
much  time  and  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  great  metropolises,  m^ny  communities  of 
every  size  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere  do  not 
escape  these  problems.  Efforts  in  recent 
years  in  Salem,  Eugene,  and  Springfield 
show  this.  Even  the  smallest  communities 
caji   suffer   dislocation    by   reason   of   traffic 


pattern  changes  or  highway  developments, 
for  example. 

These  cities,  like  Portland,  should  wel- 
come an  attack  on  these  problems  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

We  urge  that  the  House  give  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  the  earliest  possible  attention. 
Our  cities  are  undeniably  In  a  state  of  crisis; 
we  offer  our  assisUince  to  you  personally, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation.  In  any  way  that  it  may  be  useful. 
Yours  very  truly. 

PAtTL    F.    MURPHT, 

President. 
Arvin   a.   Burnett.  * 
O.airman,  Dovmtonn  Committee 
Craig  Kellet. 

Executive  Secretary. 


Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
6713. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Portland  Association  or 
Building  Owners  and  Manaceks, 

Portland,  Oreg  .  March  21.  19C1 . 
Pr.EsiDFNT  or  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Sir:  This  association,  composed  of  the 
principal  office  buildings  In  the  downtown 
area  of  Portland,  wishes  to  express  Its  thor- 
ough endorsement  of  your  recently  an- 
nounced plan  for  a  Dcp.irtment  of  Urban 
Affairs  headed  by  an  administrator  of  Cabi- 
net rank. 

With  more  and  more  of  our  population 
gathering  In  the  Nation's  metropoUtan  areas, 
we  think  that  the  health  and  welfare  of  these 
regions  need  greater  attention  and  study  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Within  the  metropolitan  areas,  the  down- 
town, or  core  area.  Is  the  vital  center  of  serv- 
ice to  the  populace,  and  Is  the  principal  loca- 
tion of  profefsional,  commercial,  cultviral, 
and  governmental  facllltlec.  This  concen- 
tration of  services  Is  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  metropolis. 

Yet  these  central  areas  are  ringed  by  decay 
and  often  are  themselves  congested,  drab, 
and  Inefficient.  These  difficulties  cannot 
al'^-ays  be  cured  by  local  efforts  alone. 

We  would  envision  that  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  would  function  along  the 
lines  of  giving  advisory  service  to  the  cities, 
relief  in  the  form  of  self-Uquldatlng  loans, 
perhaps  for  rehabilitation,  transit,  parking, 
or  similar  basic  needs,  and  give  direction  to 
metropolitan  planning,  which  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  deficiencies. 

We  offer  our  support  for  your  program  and 
any  aid  or  counsel  which  we  can  provide,  and 
will  enlist  support  for  your  program  among 
business,  labor,  and  local  governmental 
circles. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Paul  F.  Murpht, 

President. 
Arvin  A.  Burnett. 
Chairman.  Downtown  Committee. 
Craig  Kellet. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Our  abie  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell  1  has  introduced  the  President's  bill, 
and  it  is  now  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  can  receive 
careful  and  speedy  consideration  by  the 
committee,  and  favorable  action  by  this 
House. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TIIXE  V  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  SISK,  fiom  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  <H.  Res.  271.  Rept.  No.  322). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  piinted: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  H. 
2010  >  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bin  are  hereby  waived  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flnil  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to  meet 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIR  FORCE  BALLISTIC  MISSILE 

MANAGEMENT 
Mr.  HOUFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rcvi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectior  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  report  being  filed  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
today  entitled  "Air  Force  Ballistic  Mis- 
.sile  Management — Formation  of  Aero- 
space Corp. ' 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Mili- 
tary Op>erations  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman.  It  gives  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  Air  Force's  sponsorship  of 
a  r^ew  nonprofit  corporation.  Aerospace 
Corp.,  to  provide  technical  management 
for  its  missile  and  space  programs. 

Aerospace  will  replace  Space  Tech- 
nology Laboratories,  Inc. — STL — as 
technical  adviser  to  the  Air  Force.  STL 
is  a  private  corporation  and  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldndge,  Inc.  For  more  than  5  years. 
STL  has  been  the  systems  engineer  and 
technical  director  of  the  Air  Force  bal- 
listic missile  programs — Thor.  Atlas. 
Titan,  and  Minute  Man.  Al.so  it  has 
conducted  experimental  space  flight 
projects  and  laboratory  work  for  the  Air 
Force  and  other  Government  agencies. 
Presently  Aerospace  takes  over  direc- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  space  projects,  while 
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STL  continues  to  handle  the  three  ICBM 
programs  for  the  Air  Force.  As  the  bal- 
listic mi.ssile  programs  approach  their 
operational  stages,  STL  gets  phased  out 
of  its  contract  work  on  these  programs. 
Considering  the  fact  that  ballistic 
missiles  provide  boosters  for  satellites 
and  other  space  flight  experiments,  Aero- 
space will  have  to  be  well  versed  in  mis- 
sile as  well  as  space  technologies.  ALso, 
it  will  have  technical  responsibilities  for 
missile  programs  of  the  future.  Conse- 
quently, to  avoid  possible  duplication  or 
overlap  in  the  technical  functions  of 
Aerospace  and  STL.  our  report  recom- 
mends that  STL's  contract  work  in  the 
ballistic  missile  programs  be  phased  out 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  ask  the  Air 
Force  to  reexamine  STL's  contract  fimc- 
tions  with  a  view  to  reassigning  more  of 
them  to  Aerospace  and  the  weapon  con- 
tractors. 

One  of  the  problems  highlighted  in  our 
report  is  that  of  maintaining  technical 
objectivity.  Aerospace,  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  will  not  be  interested  in 
hardware  production  contracts  and  thus 
will  be  able  to  direct  groups  of  weapon 
system  contractors  impartially  in  the 
Government's  interest.  It  was  this 
problem  which  led  the  committee  to  rec- 
ommend in  an  earlier  report  that  STL  be 
converted  into  a  nonprofit  corporation 
or  sever  its  ties  with  the  Air  Force. 

Since  STL  would  not  go  the  nonprofit 
route.  Aerospace  was  created,  and  we  are 
emphasizing  again  the  severence  of  the 
STL  tie.  Of  course,  STL  will  be  free  to 
compete  for  new  contracts  as  do  other 
weapon  system  contractors,  but  it  should 
not  have  the  confidential  relationship  at 
the  Ballistic  Mi.ssile  Division  Headquar- 
ters which  it  enjoyed  In  the  past. 

The  committee's  1959  report,  entitled 
"Organization  and  Management  of  Mis- 
sile Programs' — House  Report  No.  1121. 
86th  Congress.  1st  session — set  forth 
many  of  the  problems  that  were  created 
by  the  Air  Force-STL  tie-in.  It  was  that 
report  which  led  to  an  Air  Force  reevalu- 
ation  of  its  management  structure  for 
ballistic  missiles  and  space  systems,  and 
the  formation  of  Aerospace  as  a  new 
nonprofit  corporation. 

The  present  report  deals  mainly  with 
Air  Force  management  problems,  but 
these  have  wide  application  throughout 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Governmert.  Many  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  tendency  to  use  pri- 
vate corporations  as  Government  ad- 
jimcts  in  the  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. I  believe  this  report  documents 
for  all  Members  the  problems  that  arise 
in  this  kind  of  contract  relationship. 

Our  report  takes  the  realistic  position 
that  tlie  Air  F'orce  does  not  have  the 
inhouse  technical  resources  and  man- 
power to  perf 01  m  Uie  functions  assigned 
to  Aerospace.  Neither  is  it  likely  that 
the  Air  Force  will  acquire  such  resources 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  As  we  see  it, 
a  nonprofit  contract  organization  is  more 
appropriate  as  the  technical  arm  of  the 
Air  Force  than  a  commercial  concern 
such  as  STL. 

The  Ballistic  Missile  Division,  located 
in  Inglewood-El  Segundo  Calif.,  now 
has  a  work  force  of  more  than  9,000  in- 


cluding military  and  civilian  Air  Force 
personnel  and  employees  of  Aerospace 
and  STL. 

Pointing  out  that  the  new  Aerospace 
Corp.  is  planning  for  a  buildup  to  about 
1,000  scientific  and  engineering  person- 
nel, with  possible  larger  growth  in  the 
future,  our  report  warns  against  em- 
pire building,  which  will  dilute  the  elite 
quality  of  the  technical  staff. 

To  put  Aerospace  in  business,  the  Air 
Force  provided  it  with  office  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  working  capital  in  the 
form  of  advance  payments,  and  a  con- 
tract for  technical  work  on  designated 
Air  Force  space  programs.  The  core  of 
the  new  corporation's  facilities  is  the 
Research  and  Development  Center  in 
El  Segundo.  which  was  purchased  from 
STL  at  a  cost  of  $23.5  million. 

The  total  of  Air  Force  contract  out- 
lays to  both  Aerospace  and  STL  in  fis- 
cal year  1961  will  be  about  $84  million, 
as  against  a  cost  for  STL  alone  of  $78 
million  in  fiscal  1960.  The  .Mr  Force 
attributes  this  excess  to  a  peaking  of 
work  on  the  Minute  Man  program,  and 
added  administrative  support  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  in  read- 
ing this  report,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  mobilizing  technical 
resources  for  national  defense.  The  re- 
port is  factual  and  fair.  It  is  critical 
but  it  is  not  carping.  We  realize  that 
we  are  dealing  with  issues  of  the  highest 
national  importance  which  affect  the 
very  survival  of  this  Nation. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY- 
NINE  YEARS  AGO  WAS  OUR  BE- 
GINNING 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  as!:  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Flirida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  399  years  ago,  Jean  Ribault  in 
di-scovering  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns 
River,  Fla.,  began  a  series  of  events 
which  led  to  the  pennanent  settlement 
of  America.  The  expedition  was  of 
FVench  Huguenots  seeking  religious 
freedom  in  a  new  land;  and  the  date 
was  May  1,  1562. 

Ribault  said  of  the  lands  in  northeast 
Florida  as  he  viewed  them  in  1562: 

We  entered  and  viewed  the  country  there- 
about, which  is  the  fairest,  frultfullest  and 
pleasantest  of  all  the  world. 

Rene  Laudonniere,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, said  of  it: 

The  place  was  so  pleasant  that  unhappy 
people  would  be  forced  to  change  their 
nature  as  they  viewed  it. 

Pushing  up  the  coast  to  Parris  Island, 
S.C.  they  left  a  detachment  which 
shortly  abandoned  efforts  of  settlement 
there  and  returned  to  France.  But  in 
1564  Rene  Laudormiere  returned  with 
provisions  for  permanent  settlement  and 
did  settle  men,  women  and  children  at 
Fort  Caroline.  Fla.,  in  that  year.    This 


began  the  permanent  settlement  by  Eu- 
ropeans of  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  Though  in  1565  the  flag  over 
Florida  was  changed  to  Spanish,  and  in 
1763  to  English  and  later  to  others,  the 
seed  of  liberty  in  these  lands  was 
planted  by  these  firstcomers  in  1562  and 
1564.  Today  in  America  we  test  whether 
America  is  wise  and  strong  enough  to 
preserve  here  the  liberty  sought  so  long 
ago  by  these  courageous  pioneers.  Like 
in  the  days  of  old.  this  is  a  time  for 
prayer,  a  time  for  personal  dedication  to 
principles  and  a  time  when  men  must 
seize  history  or  history  will  seize  men. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SMALL  TOWNS 
AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  introduced  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  new  Department  of 
Small  Towns  and  Rural  Affairs.  Since 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  new 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing, I  believe  the  two  proposals  could  well 
be  considered  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee together. 

In  this  century,  and  especially  in  the 
years  since  World  War  n.  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  country  a  constant  trend 
toward  bi:mess.  It  has  occurred  in  busi- 
ness, in  farming,  in  government,  in  vir- 
tually all  fields  of  human  activity. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  this  trend 
as  it  affects  various  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  we  have  tried  to 
pass  legi.^lation  which  will  preserve  the 
family-size  farm,  yet  we  see  each  year 
the  growth  of  corporate  farms. 

We  read  every  day  of  mergers  in  the 
business  world,  and  we  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  small  businessman.  As  a  manifes- 
tation of  this  concern,  the  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Small  Business  Administration 
some  8  years  ago  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are.  as  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  PoFF]  recently  pointed  out, 
more  than  2,250  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  so  forth.  All  of 
us  in  the  Congress  find  much  of  our  time 
is  spent  trying  to  help  our  constituents 
who  have  a  tremendous  variety  of  prob- 
lems with  the  various  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  agencies,  and  departments. 

So  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
things  are  big  and  probably  going  to  get 
a  lot  bigger.  Where  do  our  huge  urban 
areas  fit  into  this  picture?  And  also, 
where  do  our  small  towns  and  wide  open 
spaces  fit  into  the  picture?  The  P.-d- 
eral  Government  has  shown  great  con- 
cern over  the  problems  of  our  urban 
areas,  especially  in  the  postwar  years. 
We  have  provided  generous  programs  of 
aid  in  many  fields  in  an  attempt  to 
stabilize  the  economy  of  our  cities.  We 
have  aided  in  the  construction  of  city 
expressways,  airports,  and  hospitals.    We 
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have  loaned  and  siven  money  to  remove 
urban  blight.  We  have  had  grants  for 
city  planners  and  helped  build  commu- 
nity facilities.  We  provide  aid  for  wa- 
ter" pollution  plant.s  and  grants  to  .study 
air  pollution.  Housint;  is  subsidized  and 
we  are  asked  to  subsidize  mass  trans- 
portation of  commuters. 

Must  we  create  a  Department  of  Urban 
.Affairs  whose  purpose  would  be  to  de- 
velop even  further  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  large  cities?  Should  we 
have  such  a  department  which  would 
be  under  the  domination  of  and  perhapfS 
the  dictation  of  big  city  mayors  and 
other  city  officials?  Should  we  do  more 
to  concentrate  greater  power  in  the  big 
cities  at  the  expense  of  the  small  and 
medium-sized  communities  which  have 
no  such  powerful  voice? 

Let  us  first  examine  that  other  great 
se;4ment  of  our  population — the  people 
who  live  outside  of  large  concentrated 
urban  areas  who  have  no  powerful  voice 
to  speak  in  their  behalf.  These  people 
constitute  almost  half  of  our  population. 
Fifty-three  percent  of  our  people  live 
in  metropolitan  areas  of  250.000  or  more, 
while  47  percent  of  the  people  live  in 
smaller  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
boroughs  and  in  rural  areas. 

These  millions  of  people  deserve  our 
attention.  We  certainly  want  to  create 
a  favorable  climate  for  the  growth  of  our 
.small  towns.  We  do  not  want  them  to 
become  ghost  towns  or  be  swallowed  up 
into  huge  urban  strips. 

We  have  inlierited  from  our  small 
towns  a  community  spirit  which  is 
seldom  found  in  urban  areas.  We  find  a 
wholesome  family  life  which  is  appar- 
ently more  difficult  to  maintain  in  urban 
areas  with  its  many  outside  diversions 
and  attractions. 

I  believe  that  we  should  encourage  and 
assi.«:t  the  small  towns  in  their  efforts  to 
develop  and  carry  out  local  programs  to 
meet  their  needs  and  the  Nation's  needs 
in  this  era  of  advancing  technical  and 
industrial  development.  We  should  give 
such  aid  as  is  necessai-y  so  that  our 
small  towns  can  benefit  from  the  shift- 
ing patterns  of  economical  activity  and 
population. 

There  are  already  a  few  programs  op- 
erating within  the  Federal  Government 
which  could  well  be  gathered  together  as 
part  of  the  duties  of  this  new  Depart- 
ment. The  program  of  research  to  find 
increased  industrial  uses  of  farm  prod- 
ucts IS  one  such  program.  The  rural 
development  program,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  expanded  by  the  rural  redevelop- 
ment program — a  part  of  the  depressed 
area  legislation — is  another  likely  start- 
ing point.  Another  po.ssibility  would  be 
the  Office  of  Area  Development  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  talking  so 
much  about  preserving  the  small  farm 
and  the  small  business,  should  we  not 
take  a  sensible  step  toward  preserving 
the  small  town? 


UNITED  NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY RESOLUTIONS  ON  HUNGARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hotise.  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feigh.xnI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Na- 
tion we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  the  conduct  of  our  international 
affairs.  Time,  the  harsh  demands  of  re- 
ality, and  the  freely  expressed  will  of 
the  American  people  have  brought  us  to 
the  crossroads  where  change  must  take 
place.  During  the  past  several  years  our 
position  in  world  affairs  has  deterio- 
rated ai  a  steady  rat-e  while  the  prestige, 
initiative,  and  relative  strength  of  the 
Russian  imperium  has  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  year  1960  gave  wit- 
ne.<s  to  a  series  of  climactic  events  which 
awakened  our  people  to  this  dangerous 
situation  and  put  into  clear  i^erspective 
the  need  for  change.  The  American 
electorate  expect  such  change  We  must 
not  disappoint  them. 

As  we  enter  this  new  era,  much  can 
be  learned  from  the  mistakes  of  the  im- 
mediate past.     There  now  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  greatest  mistake  of  the 
past  6  years  was  the  uncaging  of   the 
Rtissian   bear,   a    process   which   began 
with  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1954.  was 
advanced  by  the  so-called  summit  meet- 
ing of  1955,  the  Nixon  visit  to  Russia, 
and  the  Khrushchev  visit  to  the  United 
States  during  1959.  and  was  culminated 
in  the  Paris  Conference  and  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  flasroes  of  1960 
The    Russian     bear     had     been    caged 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Truman 
doctrine,  by  acceptance  of  the  realities 
of  the  cold  war.  and  the  resolute  actions 
taken  on  Berlin  and  in  Korea.     During 
1952    American   leadership   of    the   free 
world  cause  was  clear  and  our  superi- 
ority was  unquestioned  by  the  Russians. 
We  had  moved  to  a  position  where  posi- 
tive   ix)htical    actions    directed    at    the 
heartland  of  the  Russian  imperium  was 
a  logical  next  step.     By  then,  we  had 
come  a  great  distance  from  the  political 
and  ideological  confusion  of  the  early 
fourties  when  public  opinion  held  the 
Russians  to  be  our  allies  and  a  people 
who  cherished  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

The  great  question  today  is  whether 
we  can  once  again  cage  the  Russian 
bear  or  whether  we  must  tame  the  bear 
now  that  he  is  loose  and  on  the  prowl. 
We  must  do  one  or  the  other  if  we  are 
to  siu-vive  as  a  free  people. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
on  August  22,  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  716,  the  intent  of 
which  was  to  confront  the  Russian  bear 
with  a  choice  of  the.se  alternatives: 
either  to  behave  as  a  civilized  member 
of  the  family  of  nations  or  be  returned 
to  his  cage.  House  Concuirent  Resolu- 
tion 716  called  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  United  Nations 
to  cause  the  Ru-ssians  to  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Assembly 
Resolution  on  Hungary  or  be  expelled 
from  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
Congress  adjourned  before  action  could 
be  taken  on  that  resolution.  Today  I 
introduced  House  Concm-rent  Resolution 
230,  similar  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 716. 

The  General  Assembly  Resolution  on 
Hungary  condemns  the  Rtissian  aggi-es- 
sion  against  Hungary  in  1956,  and  calls 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Russian  mili- 


tary, political,  and  economic  elements 
from  Hungarian  soil.  For  4  long  years 
the  American  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  has  done  nothing  but  pay  annual 
and  weak  lipservice  to  the  high  purposes 
of  that  resolution.  In  turn  the  Russians 
have  demonstrated  a  persistent,  ada- 
mant, provocative,  and  contemptuoas 
di-sdain  for  this  General  Assembly  deci- 
sion on  Hungai-y.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
Khrushchev  and  company  have  used  the 
forum  of  the  United  Nations  to  degrade, 
taunt,  and  vilify  the  United  States  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
Our  sliabby  and  weak  defense  of  free- 
dom's cau.se,  in  the  case  of  Hungary, 
has  invited  the  Ru.ssians  to  regard  us  as 
timid,  compromising  has-beens.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  convince  the  Russians 
that  they  have  judged  us  wrongly  be- 
cause a  profile  of  American  weakness  is 
precisely  what  Ru.ssian  propaganda  seeks 
to  portray  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain They  will  not  give  up  their  present 
advantage  easily.  We  must  take  it  from 
them  and  this  will  require  bold  and  de- 
termined action. 

The  case  of  Hungary  is  one  known  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  filled  with 
human  drama,  the  symbol  of  the  struggle 
of  freedom  versus  slavery.  Just  as  the 
Ru.ssians  have  u.sed  this  case  to  shower 
the  United  States  with  contempt  and 
dishonor,  so  can  we  use  it  as  the  symbol 
of  our  commitment  to  stand  by  and 
resolutely  support  those  who  will  fight  for 
freedom  s  cause.  This  case  is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  General  Assembly  where 
it  cries  out  for  remedy.  The  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  concluded  less 
than  10  days  ago,  did  not  even  consider 
the  case  of  Hungary. 

Last  September  Khrushchev  launched 
a  campaign  to  remake  the  United  Na- 
tions into  a  complete  Russian  instru- 
ment or.  failing  to  do  so,  to  destroy  that 
organization.  What  shall  we  do  in  the 
face  of  this  challenge?  Common.sense 
dictates  that  we  take  the  initiative  by 
confronting  the  Russians  with  a  choice. 
Either  they  live  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  charter  or  be  expelled  from  mem- 
bership. This  would  represent  a  genuine 
and  needed  reorganization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

All  the  world  awaits  action  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  the  arena  of 
international  combat,  where  the  Ru.ssian 
bear  stands  braced  for  the  conflict  and 
where  first  impressions  are  most  times 
lasting  and  sometimes  devastating.  No 
single  action  could  have  a  more  favor- 
able and  convincing  effect  upon  world 
public  opinion  than  an  unequivocal  de- 
mand that  justice  be  done  the  Hun- 
garian people.  This  demand  mu.st  set  a 
time  limit  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Rus- 
sian military,  political,  and  economic  ele- 
ments from  Hungary.  The  United  Na- 
tions must  supervi.se  this  withdrawal  and 
conduct  free  and  unfettered  elections  in 
Hungary  within  the  time  limit  set.  If 
the  Russians  fail  to  meet  the  timetable 
their  expulsion  from  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  must  be  automatic.  Nor 
should  we  hesitate  to  initiate  such  a  de- 
mand because  of  lack  of  precedent  or 
fear  that  we  will  not  receive  enough 
votes  to  authorize  the  action.  It  is  far 
better  that  we  fail  to  garner  sufficient 


votes  in  our  stand  for  justice  than  to 
continue  our  present  record  of  winning 
Pyrrhic  victories  in  the  United  Nations. 
Only  this  course  of  action  can  return  to 
our  Nation  the  profile  in  courage  which 
befits  our  station  as  free  people. 

Congress  has  grave  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  a  resp>onsi- 
bility  which  rests  upon  every  Member  of 
this  House.  The  greatest  responsibihty 
is  to  voice  the  demands  of  our  people 
for  a  realistic  policy  toward  the  clear 
and  present  threat  of  imperial  Russian 
communism.  On  all  sides  one  hears  the 
public  clamor  for  action  which  will  put 
aside  high  sounding  speeches  and  get 
down  to  the  business  at  hand.  Our  peo- 
ple have  grown  weary  of  the  speech- 
makers  the  high-sounding  phrase  turn- 
ers, th '  patient  statesmen  whose  faces 
have  boon  slapped  so  many  times  they 
are  immune  to  further  injury.  They  are 
himgry  for  specific,  purposeful  action 
which  will  force  the  Rtissians  to  put  up  or 
shut  up. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  greeting  the  Rus- 
sians with  a  choice  of  either  conform- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Charter  or 
expulsion  from  membership  in  that  body 
Is  by  any  means  the  full  o;-  final  answer 
to  these  grov.ing  public  demands.  It  is. 
however,  a  st.art  in  the  right  direction. 
In  a  real  sense  it  is  a  preliminary  test  of 
our  willingness  to  engage  the  Riissians 
in  a  political  contest,  a  test  which  will 
require  us  to  separate  ourselves  from 
many  of  the  delusions  which  have  been 
built  up  about  our  voting  strength  in  the 
United  Nations  and  who  the  friends  of 
freedom  really  are.  Sure  a  test  will 
serve  as  a  realistic  assessment  of  our  na- 
tional prestige,  and  our  ability  to  face 
the  realities  of  the  results.  As  such  it 
will  serve  our  national  interests  because 
it  is  time  we  knew  exactly  where  we 
stood,  prestigewlse.  in  the  world  rather 
than  depending  on  the  Gallup-tjT>e  poll 
as  an  index. 

The  case  of  Hungai-y  pending  before 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
cries  out  for  remedial  justice.  Until 
these  cries  are  satisfied  we  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  Cuba,  Laos.  Berlin, 
and  the  Formosa  Straits  news  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  headlines  of  our 
daily  press.  What  is  going  on  in  all 
these  trouble  spots  results  from  Com- 
munist action  and  action  is  always  news. 
It  is  time  we  flooded  the  press  of  the 
world  with  news  about  the  rebirth  of 
freedom's  cause. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  230  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  freedom  lovl^ig  people  of 
Hungary  rose  up  In  unison  on  October  23, 
1956.  to  drive  the  alien  occupier  from  their 
beloved  homeland  and  to  reestablish  their 
freedom,  dignity  and  national  Independence; 
thereby  Inspiring  all  people  who  love  free- 
dom and  liberty;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian  people  by  sheer 
courage,  determination  and  united  action 
did  rid  their  homeland  of  the  forces  of  Rus- 
sian Imperial  communLsm  after  five  days  of 
sacrifice  and  heroism,  winning  for  themselves 
five  days  of  freedom  and  Independence  dur- 
ing which  they  began  the  rebuilding  of  their 
national  culture,  economy  and  free  way  of 
life;  and 

Whereas  the  aggressive  military  forces  of 
imperial  Russian  communism  did  relnvade 
Hungary  early  in  the  morning  of  November 


4.  1956.  In  violation  of  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  letter  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  killing  many  thousands  of 
loyal  Hungarians  and  robbing  all  the  Hun- 
garian people  of  their  hard  won  liberty,  free- 
dom and  national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  all  civilized 
mankind  was  shocked  by  the  ruthless.  In- 
human and  criminal  actions  taken  by  the 
imperial  Red  army  against  the  Hungarian 
people,  causing  a  worldwide  reaction  by  the 
common  man  demanding  thnt  justice  be 
done  for  the  Hungarian  people;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, moved  by  this  demand,  did  on  De- 
comber  12,  1956,  enact  .i  resolution  on  Hun- 
gary, opposed  only  by  Imperial  Russia  and 
her  supporting  Communist  regimes,  which 
condemned  the  brutal  Russian  Communist 
Btgession  against  the  Hungarian  people  and 
called  for  the  Immediate  removal  by  the 
Russians  of  their  military,  economic,  and 
political  -ipparatus  f re m  Hungarian  soil;  and 

Whereas  the  Im  il  Russian  Commu- 
nists have  treated  s  United  Nations  res- 
olution with  conten.,  bluntly  and  public:y 
refusing  to  abide  by  ita  provisions  thus  dem- 
onstrating a  dangerous  disdain  for  the 
United  Nations  as  an  organization  instituted 
among  men  to  maintain  law,  prevent  war, 
and  secure  justice  for  all  nations  and  all 
peoples;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Is  limited 
with  respect  to  sanctions  authorized  to  en- 
force the  decisions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, except  for  the  privileges  of  membership 
In  that  body  which  can  be  withheld  or  with- 
drawn from  any  nation  which  violates  per- 
sistently the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  carrier; 
and 

Whereas  the  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  membership  in  the  United  Nations  for 
nonconformance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
standing  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
Hungary  would  strengthen  the  cause  of  law 
and  justice  among  nations  while  at  the  same 
time  advancing  the  cause  of  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  prospects  of  war  are  in- 
creased when  an  aggressor,  in  this  case  im- 
perial Russia,  is  permitted  to  continue  its 
Illegal  occupation  and  explolution  of  a  for- 
eign country  contrary  to  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people  concerned.  In  this  case  Hun- 
gary. In  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  standing  resolution  on 
Hungary:   Now.   therefore,  be  It 

Resoli^d  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  be  instruct- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to: 
(a)  take  Immediate  action  to  cause  the  So- 
viet Union  to  forthwith  abide  by  the  full 
provisions  of  the  standing  resolution  on 
Hungary,  including  a  set  time  limit  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Russian  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  elements  from  Hungary 
under  United  Nations  supervision,  ch:  be 
expelled  from  memt>ership  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  (b)  to  urge  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  free  elections  In  Hungary  immediately 
following  the  withdrawal  of  all  Russian 
military,  economic,  and  i>olltical  elements. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  what  he  is  doing  today. 
It  is  time  that  we  brought  again  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  what  happened 
in  Hungary.  When  that  happened  the 
world  was  shocked  at  the  Russian  bru- 
tality in  overriding  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Hungary,  killing  people,  many  people. 
It  is  time  now  that  the  world  should 


again  be  reminded  so  that  all  the  world 
will  know  that  it  is  the  United  States 
that  stands  for  independence,  for  free- 
dom, for  the  people,  and  it  is  Russia 
who  grinds  down,  who  kills,  who  destroys, 
and  who  murders. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio  for  what  he  is  doing.    He  is  a  great 

fighter  for  the  people  and  for  freedom. 

Mr.    FEIGHAN.      I    thank    the      ery 

able  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man think  of  the  action  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  other  body 
in  amending  the  Battle  Act  to  provide 
for  aid  to  these  Communist  satellite 
countries? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  strongly  in  opposition  to  any 
relaxation  of  the  Battle  Act.  The  fact 
is  that  in  some  circumstances  It  should 
not  be  relaxed  even  to  food,  for  food 
is  used  by  the  Russians  as  a  weapon  of 
war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  Battle  Act  ought  either  to 
be  enforced  or  be  repealed,  one  or  the 
other,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  do  too.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  heartily. 

My  position  is  to  deny  anything  and 
everj-thing  to  those  who  oppress  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations,  meaning  the 
regimes  imposed  on  those  countries  by 
Russia  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
every  possible  assistance  and  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  the  people  who 
are  oppressed  and  held  captive  by  those 
Russian  regimes.  And  my  opinion  is 
that  anything  we  do  to  help  those  coun- 
tries today,  whether  it  be  loans  or  gifts 
of  food,  strengthens  the  regimes  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
and  is  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  masses 
of  people  who  are  oppressed  by  them  if 
we  help  to  prolong  the  system  which  im- 
poses tyranny  and  slavery  upon  them. 
We  should  give  no  aid  to  any  form  of 
government  which  has  as  its  aim  de- 
struction of  our  form  of  government. 
We  have  too  long  been  deceived  by  such 
policies  as,  "we  should  endeavor  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Empire  by  evolutionary  processes 
or  we  should  aid  Communist  govern- 
ments which  show  a  tendency  to  be  in- 
dependent from  Moscow. 

I  say  draw  the  line  and  oppose  and 
fight  Communist  tyranny  wherever  it 
be  and  whenever  it  rears  to  embrace 
another  race  or  countrj'.  I  do  not  speak 
of  opposition  by  word,  but  by  military 
force  if  necessary. 

W^e  have  given  away  too  many  billions 
of  dollars  to  support  Communist  govern- 
ments. It  is  time  we  use  our  strength 
to  destroy  them,  not  aid  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  what  Con- 
gress is  being  called  upon — and  I  must 
say  without  injecting  politics  into  this 
thing  that  this  pressure  seems  to  be  com- 
ing from  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States  for  this  amendment  of  the  Battle 
Act.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  here 
now  apparently  is  to  siphon  more  money 
away  from  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
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to  take  care  of  the  economic  aid  to  sev- 
eral of  the  Communist  satellite  coun- 
tries. I  am  opposed  to  it  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  is  opposed  to  it.  I  hope  the 
Foreign  Aflfairs  Committee  of  the  House 
will  be  opposed  to  this  legislation  when 
It  comes  over  here. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  have  felt  that  the 
mutual  security  program  has  long  var- 
ied from  its  initial  purpose.  It  was 
never  contemplated,  in  my  mind,  that 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  would  be  used 
to  support  Communi.st  governments 
whether  they  be  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
or  anywhere  else 

Mr.  GROSS.     The  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.     The  Mutual  Security 
Act  has  varied  from  its  original  pur- 
poses which  I  think  in  the  first  instance 
were  excellent. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1948  I  have  been 
a   strong   supporter  of   the  foreign   aid 
program.     I  did  so  because  of  my  con- 
viction that  we  serve  our  own  best  in- 
terests when  we  assist  free  and  friendly 
governments  to  become  strong  enough  to 
resist    internal    Communist    subversion 
and  become  militarily  prepared  to  stand 
up  to  armed  Communist  aggression.    I 
have  on  several  occasions  in  past  years 
directed  attention  to  what  I  considered 
to  be  phases  of  this  law  completely  in- 
consistent with  the  original  purposes  of 
the  original  plan,  namely,  the  strength- 
ening of  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  other  free  people.     I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  tragic  misuse  of  American 
public  funds  to  support  the  Communist 
dictators,  and  to  strengthen  their  hold 
over  the  good  people  of  the  respective 
countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  they  are  apparently 
about  to.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the 
other  body  will  pass  this  amendment  that 
is  presently  pending. 

It  is  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  before  the  other 
body.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
passed,  and  we  will  get  it  over  here. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  our  his- 
tory where  the  United  States  cannot 
longer  allow  itself  to  be  tied  down  by 
agreements  or  lesser  commitments  that 
prevent  us  from  being  ourselves?  The.se 
restrictions  on  our  freedom  to  support 
freedom  were  entered  into  with  other 
countries  in  the  faith  and  on  the  assump- 
tion we  were  to  have  a  world  of  order 
and  peace.  But  tragically  the  Commu- 
nists have  blocked  such  a  world.  There 
is  the  form  but  not  the  substance.  The 
restrictions  are  outdated  and,  worse, 
they  l«ave  the  United  States  of  America 
like  Gulliver's  giant,  held  down  by  a 
multitude  of  little  ties  that  paralyze  us 
when  men  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
must  have  our  assistance. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  the 
United  States — either  through  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President — must  develop 
and  proclaim  a  new  doctrine,  compa- 
rable to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  the 
Truman  doctrine,  to  this  effect,  namely, 


that  the  United  States  was  born  in  free- 
dom and.  wherever  and  whenever  man's 
freedom  is  denied  or  jeopardized,  the 
United  States  must  be  free  to  give  effec- 
tive support  to  people  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  retain  their  liberty  or  to 
regain  it.  The  United  States  must  make 
that  its  first  obligation,  and  all  other 
obligations  in  conflict  with  it  must  be 
secondary. 

The  Communists  are  winning  this  war 
because  they  know  they  are  in  it ;  and  we 
are  not  even  fighting  it  in  earnest,  partly 
because  it  is  called  peace.  We  must  find 
ways  to  break  through  the  sophistries 
and  legaUties.  Where  there  is  a  conflict 
between  cur  agreements  to  do  things  in 
the  normal,  orderly,  peacetime  manner 
and  not  to  intervene  in  outside  situa- 
tions, on  one  hand;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  our  eternal  commit- 
ments to  stand  with  human  beings  fight- 
ing for  freedom,  these  larger  commit- 
ments must  be  given  precedence.  The 
United  States  could  well  announce  that 
in  any  such  conflict  it  will  take  such 
action  as  it  decides  is  wise  and  effective, 
disregarding  any  secondary  commit- 
ments which  keep  us  paralyzed  and  leave 
the  enemy  free  to  go  ahead  and  win  vic- 
tory after  victory  by  our  default.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  the  time 
has  come  for  something  like  that? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  the  gentleman.  We  have 
lived  too  long  in  a  Disneyland  wjsrld  with 
the  Russian  aggressors  and  imperialists. 
For  too  long  we  have  observed  formality 
in  international  affairs  and  have  disre- 
garded the  substance  of  world  affairs 
which  Is  the  freedom  of  mankind.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  freedom's  cause, 
has  been  paralyzed  by  the  tactics  of  the 
Russian  Communists,  their  agents,  and 
their  collaborators,  and  outside  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
organs  which  are  supposed  to  promote 
not  only  peace,  but  freedom  and  human 
rights  for  all  nations  and  all  people. 

The  primary  issue  before  the  United 
States  concerning  the  United  Nations  is 
simply  this — are  we  prepared  to  make 
the  United  Nations  into  an  organization 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  or  are  we  going  to  stand  par- 
alyzed while  the  Russians  either  destroy 
the  United  Nations  or  remake  it  into  a 
three-headed  monster  as  proposed  by 
Khrushchev? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  was  pleased  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  last  week  in  New- 
York  that,  if  anybody  is  wondering  when 
the  next  war  is  to  come,  the  war  is 
already  here;  we  are  in  it.  Maybe  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
pass  a  resolution  saying  that,  however 
much  we  regret  it,  we  hereby  recognize 
that  a  state  of  war  exists.  A  powerful 
enemy  has  declared  war  on  us  in  every 
field:  economic,  political,  social,  psy- 
chological, propaganda,  educational,  sci- 
entific, art.  sports,  and  evei-y  other  con- 
ceivable field,  as  well  as  in  space  and 
conventional  arms.  The  United  States, 
to  survive,  has  got  to  free  itself  from  any 
shackles  that  make  it  unable  to  defend 
itself  and  to  help  defend  the  rest  of  the 
free  world,  as  is  best  in  any  situation. 
Without  a  free  world  we  cannot  long 


endure.  I  do  not  see  any  way  for  us  now 
except  to  cut  the  Oordian  knot  and 
proclaim  to  all  that  where  men  are 
fighting  for  freedom,  there  the  United 
States  must  be  free  to  stand  and  help 
too. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  legally  wrong, 
the  lawyers  told  him.  when  he  signed 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  but  it 
was  morally  right  and  it  was  morally 
necessary.  To  stand  for  human  freedom 
is  always  right  and  necessary.  In  the 
gradual  retreat  of  the  free  world,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  United  States, 
bound  down  by  self-imposed  restrictions, 
must  break  loose  from  those  restrictions, 
or.  at  least,  serve  notice  that  we  intend 
to  whenever  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  free  to  act  on  behalf  of  human 
liberty. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  time  has  not 
only  come;  it  certainly  is  long  overdue. 

I  favor  a  clear  declaration  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  would 
put  all  of  the  people  of  the  world  on 
notice  that  henceforth  the  United  States 
intends  to  stand  firmly  as  a  defender 
and  supporter  of  human  freedom  and  in- 
dividual liberty  in  any  and  all  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  any  agree- 
ments, charters,  or  understandings  to  the 
contrary  and  even  to  the  point  of  using 
military  force. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  by 
positive  action  and  inspired  leadership 
create  world  opinion,  rather  than  have 
U.S.  policy  tied  down  by  so-called  world 
public  opinion,  usually  founded  upon 
slanted  polls,  planted  Russian  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  or  neutralist  thinking. 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  our  former  policy  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  sensitivities  of  our 
allies  at  all  costs  be  discarded  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  the  extent 
that  it  paralyzes  all  our  activities  and 
destroys  our  leadership. 

Our  allies  are  important,  providing 
they  do  not  cause  the  United  States  to 
desert  its  leadership,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  humanity,  and  justice. 
Alliances  are  good,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  United  States,  as  leader  of  free- 
world  alliances,  has  got  to  take  action 
directly  against  the  heartland  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Empire,  and  vulner- 
abilities of  the  Russian  Communist  Em- 
pire invite  our  political  initiative.  This 
is  positive  action  because  it  relates  to 
working  with  the  common  man  in  that 
area,  not  the  tyrants  who  impcsed  the 
rule  upon  It.  It  should  work  in  the 
direction  to  restore  liberty  and  freedom 
to  these  people  because  It  Is  these  fac- 
tors which  make  them  our  common 
allies.  There  are  those  who  say  It  is 
purely  negative  to  strike  action  against 
international  communism,  but  It  Ls  cer- 
tainly positive  so  far  as  the  United  States 
and  freedom's  cause  Is  concerned  if  a 
blow  is  struck  which  will  dismember  the 
Russian  power  bloc.  Any  blow  or  any 
action  which  will  lead  to  the  peaceful 
dlsmemk>erment  of  the  Russian  power 
bloc  Is  a  necessity  at  this  time.  In  other 
words,  freeing  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  now  under  Russian  occupation 
and  control. 

Mr.  JUDD.     To  pursue  it  further,  in 
wars  of  the  old  conventional  sort — of 
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course,  we  will  never  again  have  that 
kind  of  a  war  in  which  the  enemy  sends 
us  a  telegram  of  notice  ahead  of  time — 
in  traditional  wars  all  nations  regard 
themselves  as  released  from  commit- 
ments that  reduce  their  chances  of  vic- 
tory. There  is  nc  just  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  the  same  in  this  different 
and  more  deadly  war.  The  United 
States  must  find  ways  to  stand  openly, 
unashamedly,  everlastingly  for  human 
freedom.  To  fall  to  do  this  serves  only 
our  enemies  and  denies  us  the  spark, 
the  zeal,  the  release  that  our  people  need 
if  we  are  to  get  fresh  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  faith  in  freedom 
among  ourselves  and  other  peoples  of 
today's  confu.sed  world. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
when  the  Berlin  airlift  incident  occurred 
in  1948,  I  advocated  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Russia  at  that  time.  We 
had  2 '2  million  men  under  arms  in 
Europe  at  that  time.  And  we  have  been 
backing  away  and  running  away  from 
these  Issues  that  have  come  up.  I  did 
not  get  any  encouragement  from  my 
suggestion. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  lecall  also  the  time, 
shortly  after  the  Korean  attack,  when 
the  then  Congressman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Herter,  and  the  Congressman 
from  Maine.  Mr.  Hale,  and  I  joined  In 
introducing  a  resolution  which  said  in 
substance  that  whenever  an  act  of 
aggression  was  committed  by  any  of 
the  following  countries — and  we  listed 
the  countries  In  Europ>e  and  Asia  that 
are  satellites  or  Communist  controlled — 
the  United  States  would  regard  It  as  an 
act  of  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself  and  govern  itself  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feghan]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman's  time 
be  extended  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  further,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  West  "Virginia  (Mr. 
Bailey]  that  we  were  not  able  to  get 
consideration  of  our  resolution  any  more 
than  he  was  of  his.  We  were  told  we 
must  not  provoke  the  Communists — as  if 
they  go  to  war  on  the  basis  of  being  or 
not  being  provoked. 

In  a  sense  we  are  prisoners  of  our 
finest  decencies.  We  did  not  and  do  not 
want  to  believe  the  hard  facts  about 
Communists.  But  surely  the  time  has 
now  come  when  the  blindest  man  can 
see  what  they  are  up  to  and  what  we 
should  have  done  at  various  points  and 
times  In  the  past.  It  Is  already  late,  but 
however  late  It  is.  it  cannot  be  any  ear- 
lier tomorrow.  Events  In  Cuba  and  else- 
where have  forced  us  to  recognize  we 
are  in  a  showdown.    Every  time  we  yield, 


it  encourages  the  aggressor  to  take  the 
next  step.  Every  time  we  wring  our 
hands  but  do  nothing  effective,  we  in- 
crease the  danger  of  war  rather  than  re- 
duce It,  because  we  Invite  the  enemy  to 
think  that  when  his  next  pressure  Is  ap- 
plied, we  will  asain  make  .some  fine  state- 
ments but  we  or  some  allies  will  find 
some  excuse  to  back  down. 

There  Is  risk  In  taking  this  sort  of 
stand;  but  there  is  hope.  There  is 
greater  risk  every  time  we  back  down; 
and  no  hope. 

Some  people  were  critical  of  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  because  they  said  he  prac- 
ticed brinkmanship.  Now  President 
Kennedy  Is  practicing  It.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  at  the  brink  any  more  than 
Mr.  Dulles  wanted  to.  The  Communists 
are  always  pulling  our  leaders  to  the 
brink,  testing  them.  We  have  only  two 
choices.  One  is  to  go  over  the  brink,  and 
the  other  is  to  stand  firm  at  the  brink. 
It  is  not  where  we  are,  but  how  we  be- 
have where  we  are  that  counts. 

Whenever  we  have  stood  firm  at  the 
brink,  no  Americans  have  gone  over. 
And  whenever  we  have  vacillated  or 
yielded  in  order  to  avoid  a  confilct.  it 
has  merely  shifted  the  confiict  farther 
toward  ourselves.  China  to  Korea  to 
Vietnam  to  Laos.  If  we  fall  to  try  in 
Laos,  the  next  tests  will  soon  come,  and 
be  still  more  difficult. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President 
could  unite  our  country  by  declaring 
some  such  new  doctrine  that  America  Is 
freeing  herself  from  whatever  keeps  her 
from  being  herself.  I  believe  our  peo- 
ple would  rally  overwhelmingly  to  such 
leadership  regardless  of  section  or  party 
or  class  or  interest,  and  other  peoples 
would  be  devoutly  thankful. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  need  a  posi- 
tive, firm  foreign  policy. 

The  NATO  aUlance  could  be  tremen- 
(fously  strengthened  by  bold  actions.  I 
feel  that  the  victims  of  communism  and 
Russian  imperiahsm  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer  for  service  in 
the  NATO  community  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  form  thenxselver  into  separate 
military  units  imder  NATO  but  carry 
their  own  flags.  This  would  be  action 
which  would  put  the  enemy  on  the  de- 
fensive. This  would  be  action  which 
would  serve  notice  on  all  the  captive  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  Independence  for 
them  was  Inevitable  and  would  also  give 
them  a  rallying  point  and  hope. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  once  the  United 
States  takes  a  bold  Initiative  in  support 
of  freedom's  cause  anywhere  in  the 
world,  we  will  find  people  In  other  lands 
quickly  rallying  to  our  cause.  It  would 
not  be  long  before  tyrannical  govern- 
ments which  refused  to  join  in  support  of 
freedom's  cause  would  flnd  their  people 
seeking  to  volunteer  for  action  in  support 
of  the  American  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice. 

I  agree  that  our  policy  has  too  long 
been  governed  by  fear,  that  Is,  do  not 
provoke  the  Russian  Communists  be- 
cause It  might  cnuse  general  war.  This 
policy  has  been  Instrumental  In  paralyz- 
ing all  actions  toward  the  Russian  Com- 
munist   bloc.     As    a    result    we    saw    a 


defeat  in  Korea,  dismemberment  of  In- 
dochina, the  Hungarian  debacle,  and 
now  Cuba  and  Laos. 

We  have  found  by  experience  that  you 
cannot  contain  communism.  Commu- 
nism takes  two  steps  forward  and  one 
step  backward.  This  was  expressed 
clearly  by  Stalin.  The  one  step  back- 
ward is  taken  whenever  we  stand  up  to 
them,  but  the  net  gain  to  communism  in 
every  case  has  been  at  least  one  step  for- 
ward. Experience  tells  us  that  we  must 
alter  our  ways,  that  we  must  begin  to 
take  two  steps  forward  and  no  steps 
backward.  This  is  the  only  formula  that 
will  defeat  the  international  Russian 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI 
is  suggesting  that  we  are  now  in  a  phdsI- 
tlon  where  we  should  renounce  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Organization  of  American 
States? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  we  are  in  a  world 
position  where  we  have  to  say  that  when 
there  Is  a  confiict  between  existing  com- 
mitments entered  into  in  good  faith  and 
the  necessity  for  acting  in  our  self- 
preservation,  which  Is  the  first  law  of 
survival,  we  must  choose  self -preserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  position,  because  under 
articles  14.  15,  and  17  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  we  are  tied. 

Mr.  JUDD.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  just  cannot  move  to 
protect  ourselves  In  this  situation  that 
we  have  in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  like  the  laws  which 
had  grown  up  around  the  Sabbath  in  an- 
cient times.  It  was  almost  imix)sslble  to 
use  the  Sabbath  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
At  that  point  Jews  had  to  violate  the 
regulations  in  order  to  get  the  Sabbath 
back  to  Its  essential  purpose — the  serv- 
ice of  man.  First  things  must  be  put 
first.  I  think  we  are  at  that  point  and 
I  hope  that  the  present  administration 
will  take  some  action  along  these  lines. 
It  would  not  commit  us  to  any  particu- 
lar course  in  any  particular  situation, 
but  it  would  free  our  hands  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  freemen  to  survive. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  it  would  be  amaz- 
ing to  Members  of  this  body  as  well  as 
to  the  American  people  if  they  read  ar- 
ticles 14,  15.  and  17  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  under  which  we  are 
completely  tied  against  any  action  that 
we  might  take  to  solve  this  situation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  will  yield,  in  an  or- 
derly, law-abiding  society  we  never  in- 
terfere in  anybody  else's  affairs.  But  if 
someone  is  lawlessly  pouring  typhoid 
organisms  into  the  water  supply  of  this 
city,  we  have  to  Intervene  to  stop  him  and 
we  do.  When  we  have  somebody  pour- 
ing poison  into  our  whole  hemisphere, 
the  United  States  has  got  to  find  ways 
to  stop  it.  The  greater  obligations  must 
take  precedence  over  the  smaller  ones. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  col- 
league  from   Ohio    I  Mr.    Feighan]    for 
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bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  Declaration  of  Caracas  of  1954 
could  be  a  rallying  point  of  our  South 
American  policy.  I  know  that  our  neigh- 
bors tc  the  south  wish  to  learn  about 
the  intrigues  of  communism.  They  have 
begged  us  to  teach  them  and  lead  them 
in  this  battle,  but  we  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  We  should  revive  the  Declaration 
of  Caracas  and  in  addition  add  teeth  or 
a  mailed  fist  to  it.  Instead  of  making 
the  declaration  a  meaningless  mass  of 
words,  let  us  make  it  militant.  Our 
Latin  American  neighbors  will  assist  us 
in  the  battle  if  we  show  initiative  and 
courage. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  take  action, 
positive  action,  against  the  aggressor. 
One  place  to  start  political  action 
against  and  expose  the  aggressor  is  in 
the  United  Nations.  I  urge  approval  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  230  The 
hour  has  come  when  we  should  cause 
the  Russian  Communists  either  to  abide 
by  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  on 
Hungary  or  be  expelled  from  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feigh.\n  !  has  again  expired. 


LET   US   KEEP   THE   RECORD 
STRAIGHT 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wjst  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  per- 
.sons  have  been  telling  lies  to  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  their 
parishioners  in  Iowa.  I  suspect  the  lie 
originated  with  opponents  to  Federal  aid 
to  education,  with  perhaps  an  assist  from 
unscrupulous  political  v.orkers  of  the 
same  type  who  were  resp>onsible  for 
spreading  the  literature  of  hate  which 
we  saw  during  last  fall's  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
general  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
have  been  the  target  of  a  barrage  of  mail 
urging  defeat  of  H.R.  4970,  on  the 
grounds  *hat  it  makes  provision  for  Fed- 
eral suppKjrt  for  private  elementary  and 
secondaiy  schools.  The  letters  quite 
plainly  equate  H.R.  4970  with  the  latter 
proposition.  Some  refer  to  President 
Kennedy's  campaign  pledge  to  respect 
our  laws  regarding  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  imply  lack  of  faith  by  him. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  from  Iowa.  I 
have  heard  from  ministers  as  well  as 
others. 

It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  a  deliberate 
misrepresentation  has  been  made  to  these 
good  people.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
few  people  could  confuse  H.R.  4970  with 
other  proposals  providing  financial  help 
to  private  schools.  But  when  I  receive 
so  many  letters  based  upon  a  completely 
false  assumption,  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  instigation  was  deliberate. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight.  The 
bill  H.R.  4970,  is  a  public  school  bill  only. 


It  was  introduced  by  oui-  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Thompson  1  It  embodies  the  recommen- 
dations of  Piesident  John  F.  Kennedy. 
When  President  Kennedy  sent  his  edu- 
cation message  to  the  Congress,  he 
stressed  that  the  program  was  aimed 
at  supporting  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  only. 

The  position  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  sharp  dis- 
agreement with  that  of  the  President. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  facetiously  re- 
marked that  "John  Kennedy  is  the  best 
Baptist  President  since  Harry  Truman." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  may  or  may 
not  authorize  a  broad  program  of  grants 
or  loans  to  private  schools.  It  may  or 
may  not  do  this  by  amending  the  Presi- 
dents  program,  or  by  a  separate  bill. 
That  remains  to  be  seen. 

With  or  without  a  so-called  parochial 
school  amendment,  some  people  are  op- 
p>osed  to  Federal  aid  to  education.  Many 
others,  including  the  President,  are  in 
favor  of  aid  to  public  schools  only. 

But  let  the  record  be  clear.  H  R.  4970 
is  a  public  school  bill.  I  trust  this  will 
allay  the  fears  of  so  many  good  people  in 
Iowa  to  whom.  I  believe,  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation has  been  made. 


COEXISTENCE? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sands  still  left  in  the  hourglass  near  the 
vanishing  point.  Years  of  indecision 
have  brought  the  United  States  to  an 
inescapable  choice.  The  choice  lies  be- 
tween freedom  as  Americans  understand 
it.  which  means  freedom  to  go  and  come 
as  one  pleases,  to  engage  in  business  or 
diversion,  to  spend  or  save,  to  speak  or 
listen;  and  freedom  as  the  "liberty-loving 
peoples"  of  Russia  and  China  understand 
it,  which  means  freedom  to  do  as  you 
are  told.  The  latter  freedom  Americans 
label  tyranny.  The  choice  is  a  hard  one. 
We  shrink  from  making  it.  We  have  re- 
coiled in  horror  from  the  choice  for  15 
dreadful  years.  In  lieu  of  a  choice, 
we  have  explored  all  the  possibilities  of 
coexistence.  We  have  hoped  for  a  settle- 
ment by  negotiation. 

Today  all  hope  of  any  practical  pro- 
gram of  coexistence  vanishes  in  Cuba. 

We  cannot  claim  that  our  opponents 
have  left  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  their 
choice.  They  have  said  over  and  over 
again  that  their  purpose  is  to  extermi- 
nate imperialistic  capitalism  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  That  means  freedom 
as  Americans  understand  it.  If  we  hesi- 
tate to  give  credence  to  their  words,  can 
we  escape  the  meaning  of  Uieir  deeds? 
At  two  points,  at  Laos  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  at  Cuba  in  our  very 
whiskers,  they  are  today  insolently  chal- 
lenging long-standing  commitments  of 
our  Nation.  We  must  choose:  yield  or 
fight. 

In  the  Western  World,  in  the  United 
States  itself,  there  are  arguments  for 
both  courses.  The  arguments  of  those 
who  counsel  submission  are  persuasive, 
most  insidiously  and  dangerously  per- 


suasive. Many  who  urge  this  course 
start  out  with  the  contention  that  it  is 
better  to  yield  a  little  here  and  there 
than  to  risk  the  cataclysm  of  a  nuclear 
world  war.  A  few  see  clearly  that  to 
yield  a  little  here  and  to  yield  a  little 
there  is  eventually  to  yield  the  whole. 
Among  these,  the  English  nobleman  and 
philosopher.  Bertrand  Russell,  has  faced 
the  facts  most  frankly  and,  indeed,  most 
courageously.  Lord  Russell  argues  that 
both  the  Western  World  and  conununism 
should  make  every  effort  to  negotiate 
differences.  But  he  foresees  the  possi- 
bility that  negotiation  will  finally  fail. 
At  that  point,  one  side  or  the  other  must 
yield,  or  there  will  be  a  world  war.  The 
only  possible  outcome  of  such  a  war 
would  be  total  extermination,  not  only 
of  civilization  but  even  of  the  human 
race.  All,  both  belligerents  and  the  neu- 
trals alike,  would  perish  miserably.  The . 
only  real  choice,  therefore,  would  be  for 
one  side  or  the  other  to  yield,  or  accept 
responsibility  for  total  extermination. 
Only  a  lunatic  would  prefer  extinction 
to  submission.  However  much  the  free 
world  may  hate  communism,  and  how- 
ever much  communism  may  hate  capital- 
ism, either  side  could  find  it  possible  to 
exist  under  the  other  system,  and  would 
prefer  such  existence  to  extermination. 
Consequently,  in  the  last  and  final  choice, 
when  negotiation  fails,  and  only  submis- 
sion or  war  is  left,  any  sensible  man 
would  choose  to  submit. 

There  are  two  serious  flaws  in  Lord 
Russell's  definitive  analysis  and  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  arguments  of  those 
who  do  not  carry  their  analysis  to  the 
end. 

Taking  the  last  one  first,  it  is  tlie  hope 
of  proponents  that  a  little  submission 
here  and  there  will  postpone  the  neces- 
sity for  a  final  choice  until  a  tune  when 
rational  negotiation  may  be  possible  and 
a  final  settlement  can  be  reached  without 
resistance.  Unfortunately,  history  does 
not  justify  such  anticipation.  In  the 
past,  submission  has  only  delayed  the 
fiery  trial,  not  averted  it.  Do  develop- 
ments in  the  Caribbean  today  tend  to 
confirm  experience? 

As  to  the  flaws  in  Russell's  reasoning, 
the  first  is  that  another  world  conflict 
necessarily  means  extinction.  A  preach- 
er speaking  over  the  radio  this  morn- 
ing said:  "We  know  too  much  about 
things  that  make  us  afraid."  The  hor- 
rors of  nuclear  war  have  been  dinned  in 
our  ears  Incessantly  in  recent  years. 
There  is  no  attempt  here  to  minimize 
those  horrors.  They  are  real,  and  they 
do  exist.  The  horrors  exist  for  the  neu- 
tralists as  well  as  for  the  Communists 
and  the  free  world.  Yet,  curiously,  only 
a  few  p>eople  seem  to  be  dismayed  by 
those  horrors.  All  great  wars  have  been 
wars  to  end  all  wars.  Between  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars  of  this  era,  it 
was  p>oisonous  gas  that  was  to  exter- 
minate mankind  in  another  war,  which 
was  therefore  unthinkable.  Back  of 
that  time,  it  was  the  invention  of 
the  high  explosives,  and  preceding 
that,  of  the  firearm.  But  somehow  man- 
kind has  managed  to  survive.  Some 
of  us  will  undoubtedly  perish  in  another 
war.  and  vast  numbers  of  us  may  perish. 
Casualties  will  be  distributed  impartial- 
ly   among    combatants    and    civilians, 
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among  belligerents  and  neutrals,  in  all 
probability.  But  even  the  savage  and 
ruthless  forces  of  ancient  empires  never 
succeeded  in  completely  eliminating 
their  foes,  even  though  they  tried.  Some 
of  us  will  survive  any  conceivable  war. 

In  fact,  if  we  were  minded  to  be  cyn- 
ical, we  might  argue  that  wars  tend  to 
increase  populations.  After  two  Great 
Wars  in  a  single  half -century,  in  which 
millions  were  killed,  overpopulation  has 
become  a  world  problem.  Never  previ- 
ously did  pKjpulation  increase  so  rapidly. 
Many  thinkers  believe  that  the  problems 
arising  from  exploding  populations  are 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  those  arising 
from  ideological  differences  between  the 
East  and  West.  In  the  United  States  it- 
self, in  the  decade  of  the  thirties,  sociol- 
ogists gloomily  predicted  a  static  or  a 
declining  population  maximizing  about 
1975  at  a  figure  far  below  the  last  census 
count. 

The  second  of  Lord  Russell's  fallacies 
is  that  only  an  insane  man  would  prefer 
extermination  to  submission.  The  risk 
of  personal  extei-mination  is  one  we  face 
continously.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  price  of  progress,  if  not  the  price  of 
existence  itself,  is  risk.  Countle.ss  deci- 
sions involve  risk.  Some  decisions  face 
risk  to  an  individual,  some  t-o  groups  of 
individuals.  A  nation,  also,  must  make 
decisions  and  accept  the  consequent 
risks.  A  nation  unwilling  to  accept  the 
risk  of  possible  extermination  in  a 
worthy  cause  could  scarcely  deserve  the 
name  of  the  nation. 

The  Revolutionary  period  of  American 
history  was  curiously  like  the  current 
period,  except  perhaps  in  magnitude.  It 
was  a  case  of  attempted  negotiation, 
and  failing  that,  submit  or  fight.  Timid 
and  hesitant  counsel  advised  submis- 
sion. The  bold  and  resolute  urged  re- 
sistance. It  is  evident  today  that  the 
timid  were  in  the  majority.  But  their 
appeals  for  pacific  gestures  are  lost  in 
musty  pages  of  history  seldom  brought 
to  light.  In  contrast,  the  fiery  argu- 
ments of  the  patriot  leaders  among  our 
Pounding  Fathers  have  been  conned  by 
every  schoolboy  since  their  time. 

Was  Patrick  Henry  insane,  then,  when 
he  spoke  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
1775: 

Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of 
those  who.  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having 
ears,  hear  not.  the  things  which  so  nearly 
concern  their  temporal  salvation?  For  my 
part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  It  may  cost, 
I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth:  to 
know  the  worst,  and  prepare  for  It.  If  we 
wish  to  be  free;  If  we  mean  to  preserve  In- 
violate those  Inestimable  privileges  for 
which  we  have  so  long  contended;  we  must 
fight.  Why  stand  we  here  Idle?  What  is 
it  that  the  gentlemen  wish?  What  would 
they  have?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so 
sweet  a«  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chams  and  slavery? 

Or  was  Thomas  Paine  indulging  in 
ferocious  fanaticism  when  he  wrote: 

The  sun  never  shlned  on  a  cause  of  greater 
worth.  'Tls  not  the  affair  of  a  city,  a 
county,  a  province  or  a  kingdom;  but  of  a 
continent.  •  •  •  "Tls  not  the  concern  of  a 
day,  a  year,  or  an  age;  posterity  are  virtually 
involved  in  the  contest,  and  will  be  more  or 
less  affective  even  to  the  end  of  time  by  the 
proceedings  now.  This  Is  not  inflaming  or 
exaggerating  matters,  but  trying  them  by 
those  feelings  and  affections  which   nature 


Justifies,  and  without  which  we  should  be  in- 
capable of  discharging  the  social  duties  of 
life,  or  enjoying  the  felicities  of  it.  •  •  •  o 
ye  that  love  mankind.  Ye  that  dare  oppose 
not  only  the  tjrranny  but  the  tyrant,  stand 
forth.  Every  spot  of  the  Old  World  is  overrun 
with  oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted 
round  the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  have  long 
expelled  her.  Europe  regards  her  like  a 
stranger,  and  England  has  given  her  warnings 
to  depart.  O  receive  the  fugitive,  and  pre- 
pare in  time  an  asylum  for  mankind. 

More  than  a  century  later  President 
Wilson  acknowledged  his  indebtedness 
to  such  inspiring  words  as  these  when 
he  stood  before  the  Congress  on  April  2, 
1917: 

But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace, 
and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we 
have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  sub- 
mit to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In  their 
own  government,  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion 
of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as 
shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free. 

It  is  the  cause,  then,  and  not  the  risk 
of  failure,  that  justifies  action.  "Suc- 
cess sways  with  the  breath  of  Heaven," 
runs  an  old  proverb.  What  is  the  breath 
of  Heaven?  The  brilliant  past  of  this 
Nation  argues  that  it  is  compounded  of 
equal  parts  of  righteousness  and  resolu- 
tion. 

Our  Government  is  a  representative 
government.  At  frequent  and  stated  in- 
tervals, free  citizens  select  in  free  ballot 
from  their  fellows  individuals  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment. Thase  who  are  selected  are 
charged  with  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  promoting  and  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation.  The  justice,  the  up- 
rightness, of  their  stewardship  is 
brought  into  question  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. These  selected  officials  have  at 
their  di.sposal  the  time  and  the  means  of 
gathering  information  relevant  to  ap- 
propriate action,  information  more  de- 
tailed and  extensive  than  can  be  com- 
municated to  the  public  generally.  We 
expect  them  to  act  vigorously  and 
quickly  in  conformity  with  the  implica- 
tions of  that  information.  They  have. 
or  should  have,  all  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  responsibilities.  And 
in  many  respects,  they  do  have  those 
resources.  In  one  respect  only  is  there 
lack,  and  that  is  in  the  unreserved 
understanding  and  support  of  the  whole 
citizenry. 

We  have  just  inducted  into  office  a  new 
Chief  Executive.  He  was  chosen  from 
a  long  list  of  eminent  men,  everj-  single 
one  of  whom  seemed  highly  fitted  by 
character  and  proved  ability  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land.  The  succes- 
sive stages  by  which  a  final  choice  was 
made  involved  a  series  of  public  and 
private  discussions,  conventions,  primary 
elections,  and  a  concluding  general  elec- 
tion. In  every  stage,  free  citizens  not 
only  possessed  but  exercised  the  right  of 
free  expression  of  opinion  and  free 
choice.  The  process  required  a  full  year 
to  complete.  Duiing  the  whole  of  the 
period,  both  the  extent  and  the  quality 
of  the  courage,  the  fidelity,  and  the 
sagacity  of  the  various  candidates  was 
subjected  to  the  most  minute  scrutiny. 
The   public   judgment   on   those   char- 


acteristics was  a  major  factor  in  the 
final  choice. 

The  theory  and  the  longstanding 
practice  of  our  system  of  government 
unite  in  demanding  that  in  foreign 
policy  we  place  the  full  weight  and  power 
of  the  Nation  behind  the  decisions  of 
those  whom  we  have  freely  chosen  for 
office.  On  domestic  issues  there  is  room 
for  difference  of  opinion,  but  not  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  the  state  against  foi'eign  aggression. 
The  President  has  stated  that  his  judg- 
ment requires  him  to  resist,  and  not  to 
yield.  So  long  as  the  Nation  wavers  be- 
tween one  course  and  the  other,  he  is 
powerless.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on 
all  of  us  to  place  our  full  confidence  and 
support  on  t:.e  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  support  should  be  communi- 
cated in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  by 
citizens  to  the  Congress,  and  transmitted 
by  the  Congress  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

As  the  old  Roman  proverb  runs:  The 
Fates  lead  the  willing ;  the  unwilling  they 
drag. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  for  the  future  of  this  Nation 
a  Federal  aid  to  education  program 
should  be  passed.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  passed  this  year,  and  that  the  best 
possible  bill  should  be  enacted  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  new  challenges  of  this 
changing  world.  We  need  to  seriously 
examine  realistically  and  in  new  terms 
the  new  demands  that  are  being  made  on 
our  country  to  realize  its  full  potential 
through  maximum  efficiency. 

This  compels  us  to  view  realistically 
the  present  controversy  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  providing  assistance  to  all 
schools  that  are  academically  qualified 
and  still  remain  within  the  principle  of 
the  constitutional  separation  of  the 
church  and  state. 

It  is  far  easier  to  avoid  a  sensitive 
issue,  but  I  feel  the  more  light  that  Is 
shed  upon  the  subject  the  greater  will 
be  the  understanding  of  the  need  to  not 
overlook  any  resources  that  provide  for 
a  stronger  and  better  equipped  nation  to 
meet  the  great  challenges  that  are  being 
flung  In  our  face  by  adversaries  on  a 
wo]-ldwide  front. 

There  are  two  issues  involved  in  the 
controversy  over  Federal  aid  to  private 
schools : 

First.  Apart  from  the  state-religion 
question,  would  It  be  In  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  state  to'support  such  pri- 
vate schools? 

Second.  Is  such  aid  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional? 

Many  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
state  aid  to  private  schools  may  regard 
the  first  question  as  irrelevant  to  the 
issue.  I  do  not,  for  the  second  question 
only  becomes  significant  if  the  first 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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I  A.    THE    NEED    FOB    AID    TO    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  U.S. 
enrollments  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  are  in  private  schools,  of  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  are  under 
parochial  auspices.  It  is  evident  that, 
should  this  burden  be  lifted  from  paro- 
chial shoulders  and  added  to  the  bur- 
geoning pressures  upon  public  education, 
the  impact  would  be  heavy,  perhaps 
calamitous  for  standards  of  education. 

The  American  people  already  are 
straining  their  resources  to  meet  present 
demands  for  public  education.  These 
strains  cannot  but  increa.se  and  there  are 
grounds  for  concern  as  to  whether  the 
challenge  will  be  met  adequately.  But 
it  the  average  embattled  taxpayer  finds 
himself  almost  overwhelmed  by  tlie  pres- 
sures of  ever-increasing  demands  for 
educational  expenditures,  those  who 
support  private  schools  are  in  far  more 
desperate  straits — they  must  contribute 
double  to  education :  as  church  members 
and  as  taxpayers. 

The  issue  here  is  not  really  whether  it 
IS  fair  and  just  for  supporters  of  church- 
directed  schools  to  have  to  carry  a  double 
burden.  This  misses  the  point.  Clearly, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  such  individuals. 
the  extra  burden  is  a  self-imposed, 
purely  voluntary  one.  If  there  were  not 
a  crisis  in  education,  the  matter  could  be 
easily  dismissed.  But  there  is  a  crisis. 
Teachers  are  in  short  supply,  and  the 
resources  of  those  who  support  private 
schools  are  reaching  their  limit.  It  is 
very  likely,  however,  that  if  state  aid  in 
the  form  of  low-interest  loans  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  parochial  schools,  a  far 
greater  burden  than  the  aid  needed  to 
keep  them  going  will  necessarily  be 
shifted  onto  the  public  schools. 

If  the  share  of  the  burden  of  educa- 
tion presently  being  carried  by  the 
parochial  schools  declines,  there  will  be 
reason  for  grave  concern.  Taxes  will  rise 
considerably  more  than  would  be  the 
case  if  aid  were  granted  the  parochial 
schools.  More  serious,  moreover,  is  the 
fau;t  that  a  relative  decline  in  private 
school  enrollments  will  mean  a  net  loss 
to  education  of  competent  teachers;  the 
corps  of  nuns,  priests,  ministers,  and 
brothers  trained  and  equipped  to  teach 
will  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  teach- 
ing since  they  can  only — at  least  under 
present  circumstances — teach  in  paro- 
chial schools. 

A  declining  contribution  by  private 
schools — which  seems  inevitable  unless 
effective  Federal  aid  is  forthcoming — to 
education  in  America  thus  would  have  a 
double-barreled  effect:  It  would  in- 
crease the  taxpayers'  burdens  while  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  teachers.  This 
means  a  still  more  rapid  rise  in  school 
costs  and  school  taxes  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  teacher  shortages  and 
subverting  the  formulation  of  educa- 
tional standards. 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude,  therefore. 
that  the  answer  to  question  one  is  clearly 
in  the  affirmative.  Aside  from  the  state 
against  religion  issue,  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  for  state  aid  to  the  pri- 
vate schools.  The  choice  is  not  between 
flourishing  mixed  systems  of  publicly 
supported  schools  and  privately  sup- 
ported institutions  and  one  in  which  pub- 
lic aid  goes  to  both  types  of  institutions. 


Over  the  long  pull,  it  is  between  an  over- 
manned deteriorating  public  system  and 
declining  private  one.  and  a  flourishing 
pluralistic  system,  relying  only  in  part 
on  public  funds. 

B.    THE    ISSUE    or    STATE    AND    SEI.ICION 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  so- 
called  constitutional  issue  being  raised 
regarding  Federal  aid  to  private — mainly 
parochial — schools  has  real  merit.  ThLs 
Nation  has  well-established  precedents 
for  such  aid,  which  incidentally  are  re- 
ceiving little  attention  in  the  present  all 
too  acrimonious  debate. 

It  is  vital  to  note  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  distinguish  between  aid  to 
education  and  other  relationships  be- 
tween the  state  and  religious  institu- 
tions. And  to  support  the  principle  that 
Congress  should  make  no  laws  concern- 
ing religion  does  not  imply  that  reli- 
gious institutions  are  to  be  subject  to 
specific  state  discriminations.  Nor  does 
precedence  or  practice  suggest  such  an 
interpretation.  There  are  these  consid- 
erations: 

First.  State  support  of  parochial 
school  bus  transportation. 

Second.  Allowance  by  Federal  and 
State  Governments  of  deductions  from 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  for 
contributions  to  religious  and  sectarian 
institutions. 

Third.  Subsidy  by  the  state  of  reli- 
gious iiiistitutions  through  exemption  of 
this  property  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Fourth.  Exempting  from  income  taxes 
of  religious  institutions. 

Rfth.  Contracts  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  religiously  controlled 
colleges  and  universities.  These  con- 
tracts typically  include  substantial  ele- 
ments of  aid  eminently  defensible — and 
defended — as  in   the  national   Interest. 

Sixth.  A  considerable  number  of  prece- 
dents indicating  governmental  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  religion,  such  as 
religious  elements  in  official  oaths  of  of- 
fice, in  courtroom  oaths;  and  state  rec- 
ognition of  diplomas. 

Seventh.  Hospital  grants  for  hospital 
construction  regardless  of  religious  de- 
nomina'.ion.  if  any. 

Eighth.  College  housing:  Presently  the 
Government  makes  low-interest  loans  to 
both  private  and  public  colleges  for  con- 
struction of  student  housing. 

Ninth.  Federal  loans  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  are  made  to  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  for  purchase  of 
equipment,  the  teaching  of  science  and 
mathematics  without  church  application 
being  a  bar  to  the  loan. 

Tenth.  The  GI  bills  gave  aid  to  stu- 
dents attending  parochial  schools. 

Iherc  are  scores  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams through  which  institutions  with 
religious  opportunities  receive  Federal 
funds  through  grants  or  loans. 

The  above  list  of  established  prece- 
dents indicates  that  American  govern- 
ments already  contribute  significantly 
and  explicitly  to  the  support  of  religious 
institutions  and  in  way.?  that  are  of  cru- 
cial relevance  to  the  present  debate.  If 
these  above  factors  are  constitutional — 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  seriously  in 
question — then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
in  principle  the  inclusion  of  private 
schools  in  a  program  of  long-term  low- 


interest  loans  to  nonpublic  schools  should 
be  in  question.  Since  the  Constitution 
does  not  mention  education  in  its  pro- 
visions on  the  state-religion  issue,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  any  constitu- 
tional distinction  exi.>-ts  between  aid  to 
higher  education  and  to  the  lower  levels 
of  schooling. 

It  is  granted,  of  course,  that  the 
amount  of  direct  support  entailed,  were 
private  schools  included  in  a  Federal 
aid  program,  would  mean  a  major  step. 
Taxpayers  might  well  complain  at  the 
extra  costs  involved.  But  such  issues 
are  matters  of  economics,  of  distribu- 
tions of  tax  burdens,  and  so  forth,  not 
issues  of  constitutional  principle. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  strong 
hostility  of  those  who  oppose  the  low- 
loan  program  to  private  schools  with 
their  apparent  acceptance  of  the  above- 
established  precedents — unless,  of  course, 
their  opposition  is  based  more  on  eco- 
nomics and  or  on  bias  than  principle.  If 
it  is  wrong  for  the  state  to  give  aid  to 
private  schools,  directly  or  indirectly, 
why  is  it  all  right  for  the  state  to  give 
special  tax  status  to  religious  institutions 
and  to  support  them  via  income  tax 
deductions  for  religious  contributions? 

C.  GKNBUL  CONCLUSIONS 

It  .seems  fair  and  reasonable,  for  the 
above  rea.sons,  to  support  a  program  of 
long-term  low-Interest  loans  to  private 
schools  to  parallel  the  development  of 
public  schools  in  order  to  assure  ability 
to  meet  using  costs.  Both  systems  are 
needed  if  our  national  goals  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  are  to  be  realized. 
Each  system  of  education  contributes  to 
the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  the  other. 
Each  system  contributes  to  the  diver- 
sity and  fruitful  competition  In  excel- 
lence that  is  the  particular  glory  of 
American  education.  I.  therefore.  In- 
tend to  support  and  urge  enactment  of 
the  long-tei-m  low-interest  loan  program 
to  private  school.s — for  a  stronger  edu- 
cational system. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  all  subcom- 
mittees thereof  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  week  during  gen^-ral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Saylor  for 
tomorrow.  Tuesday.  May  2,  on  account 
of  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Short*  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, May  2. 
Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  FINDLEY. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Alger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kearns. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AspiNALL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  McDowell. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8  881  An  act  to  revise  section  4186  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (46  U  S.C.  35)  to  permit 
documentation  of  vessels  sold  or  transferred 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  27,  1961. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  4884.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  FederEd  fi- 
nancial participation  In  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  2.  19fil,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule.XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred,  as  follows: 

848.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  supple- 
ment and  revise  the  laws  prescribing  restric- 
tions against  confllc1«  of  Interest  applicable 
to  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

849.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
Increasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  provide  re- 
imbursement under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  expenses  incident  to  Uavel";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets 
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at  the  UB  Military  Academy  and  the  XJ3. 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength,  and 
to  authorize  admittance  of  students  from 
friendly  foreign  nations  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

851.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  ( InstaUatlons  and  Logistics ) . 
relative  to  the  Navy  proposing  to  transfer 
the  escort  Banning  (PCE-886)  to  the  Port  of 
Hood  River  Commission,  Hood  River,  Oreg.. 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
revised  draft  of  a  bill  entitled  "A  blU  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  EInergy. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary. 
American  Chemical  Socletv,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  the  calendar  year  1960,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  358.  75th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, relative  to  providing  war-risk  insur- 
ance and  certain  marine  and  liability  insur- 
ance for  the  American  public,  pursuant 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FHsherles. 


out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  326).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  26. 
1961.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  28.  1961 : 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  (jk)vernment 
Operations.  Report  on  health  research  and 
training  (Rept.  No.  321).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  May  1,  1961] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  271.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R  2010.  a  bill  to  amend  tlt;e  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  airended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  322).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MACK:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R  4614.  A  bir.  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  steps 
to  encourage  travel  to  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries,  to  establish 
an  Office  of  International  Travel  and 
Tourism,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  323) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Air  Force  ballistic 
missile  management;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  324).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  6094.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946;  with 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  325 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  6713.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
relating  to  Pederal-ald  highways,  to  make 
certain  adjustments  In  the  Federal -aid  high- 
way program,  and  for  other  purposes;  wlth- 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  6713.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Pederal-ald  highways,  to  make  cer- 
tain adjustments  In  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM : 

H.R.  6714.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Small  Towns  and  Rural   Affairs:    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.DINGELL: 

H.R.  6715.  A  bll.  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  to  provide  a  1-year  moratorium 
on  Federal  Housing  Administration  Insured 
and  certain  other  guaranteed  and  Insured 
mortgages,  with  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  the  mortgage  payments  (both 
principal  and  interest)  and  certain  other 
mortgage  costs,  for  mortgagors  In  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  unable  to  make  such  payments 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  6716.  A  bin  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
further  delegation  of  duties  to  employee 
boards;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  Ji.  6717.  A  bill  providing  that  the  VS. 
district  coiirts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  cer- 
tain cafes  Involving  pollution  of  interstate 
river  systems,  and  providing  for  the  venue 
thereof;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARDING : 

H.R.  6718.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  service  or 
consumption  of  hard  liquor  aboard  commer- 
cial passenger  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6719.  A  bin  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  small  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MASON  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6720.  A  bill  to  provide  a  simple  alter- 
native to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
to  tax  the  national  Income,  the  rate  ad- 
Justed  currently  to  overbalance  the  budget, 
graduaUy  retire  the  debt,  and  thus  restore 
and  maintain  the  buying  power  of  the  dol- 
lar; to  apply  the  incentives  and  responsibili- 
ties of  economic  freedom  to  employees;  to 
aid  the  needy  and  pay  their  medical  bills; 
and  to  provide  for  the  general  use  of  farm- 
Income  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  6721.  A  bill  to  permit  unmarried  an- 
nuitants under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended,  to  elect 
survivorship  annuities  upon  subsequent 
marriage;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H.R.  6722.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  provide  that  a 
nonprofit  corporation  otherwise  qualified 
may  in  certain  cases  obtain  a  direct  loan 
for  elderly  family  housing  even  though  It 
has  obtained  a  commitment  for  mortgage 
Insurance  on  such  housing  under  the  FHA 
elderly  persons  housing  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

H.R.  6723.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  certain  benefits  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6724  A  bill  to  extend  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  service  of   1916  and 
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1917  and  Uielr  widows  and  minor  children 
all  the  provisions,  privileges,  rights,  and 
benefits  of  laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
veterai-s  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr  MULTER: 
H.R  6725.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6726.  A    bill    to    make    It    a    crime    to 
discriminate  against  Ambassadors  and  other 
public  Ministers  and  their  servants:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PRICE: 
H.R.  6727  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R  6728  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets 
at  the  US.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  BONNEK : 
H  R.  6729.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  lands  held  for  inclusion  In 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
tional Area.  N.C..  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL: 
H  R.  6730.  A  bill  to  revise  the  effective 
dates  of  certain  increases  In  compensation 
granted  to  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   House    Administration. 

By  Mr    PELLY: 
HR  6731.  A  bill   to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  certain 
contracts  to  provide  services;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  BONNER: 
H  R.  6732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  193C.  as  amended,  to  encourage 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  built  in  American  shipyards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs  HANSEN; 
H  R  6733  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939.  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  commercial  fisheries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  6734.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  discov- 
ery of  gold,  the  development  of  gold  mines, 
and  the  production  of  domestic  gold;  to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  JUDD: 
H.R.  6735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 


of    outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without    deductions    from    benefits    there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.SIKES: 

H.J.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  in  commemoration  of  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  naval  aviation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.FEIGHAN: 

H.  Con.  Res  230.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  cause  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  the  standing  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  on  Hungary  or. 
by  their  failure  to  do  so.  to  be  expelled  from 
membership  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DEROUNIAN: 

H.  Res.  272.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
opposition  to  the  recognition  o.'  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  regime;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Undor  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  the  development 
and  adoption  of  as  soon  as  possible  a  natural 
minerals  policy  that  will  guarantee  a  strong 
and  healthy  domestic  mining  industry  by 
assuring  domestic  producers  a  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  domestic  metal  markets; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  comprehensive  10-year 
program  of  oceanographic  research  and  sur- 
veys; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  cross-Florida 
barge  canal  at  the  earliest  possible  time;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  or  set  aside  30.000  square  feet  of  land 
at  Fort  DeRussy  to  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu.  State  of  Hawaii,  for  the  exclusive 
use  as  a  fire  station  site;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  endorsing  and  supporting  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  40  Introduced  In  the 


Senate  of  the  United  States  to  develop  a 
Lewis  and  Clark  Tourway;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  S.  473  and  H  R.  12  provid- 
ing for  postal  union  recognition  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  and  not  by  sufferance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  ascertain  and  divulge  the  names  of  the 
American -owned  foreign  firms  or  those  partly 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  that 
are  manufacturing  on  foreign  soil  and  ex- 
porting textile  products  Into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 
H  R  6736    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Loreto 
and  Glusepplna  Pviccla  and  their  two  minor 
children.  Carmelo  and  Lucia;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6737.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of   Esther 
Stroll;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BOGGS: 
H  R  6738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Bryant  L    Boatner.   U.S.   Air  Force,  retired; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CAHILL: 
H  R  6739    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jankiel 
Borsuk  and  wife,  Sylvia  Borsuk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs  MAY; 
H  R.  6740.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Teofllo 
Estoesta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    THOMAS: 
HR  6741     A    bill    for   the  relief  of   Jorge 
Awapara;    to   the  Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs   WEIS: 
H  R  6742    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
La  Chulsha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    FOGARTY: 
H  R  6743    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadako 
Suzuki    Reeder;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

134  Mr  DOLE  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Kansas  Retail  Jewelers  Association.  Inc..  by 
Charles  Elliott,  secretary,  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  toward  transferring  the 
10  percent  Federal  excise  tax  ou  Jewelry  at 
the  retail  level  to  the  manufacturer's  level, 
which  was  refer»ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Radio  Month 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1. 1961 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  month  of  May  has  been  designated 
National  Radio  Month,  and  I  feel  it  is  ap- 


propriate on  this  occasion  to  consider  the 
significant  place  radio  has  in  our  daily 
lives.  As  an  indication  of  the  industry's 
tremendous  success,  in  1960  radio  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States  reached  the 
record  figure  of  146  million  sets,  or  3 
per  family,  with  an  additional  10  million 
sets  in  public  places. 

The  radio  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  educational,  business,  philan- 
thropic, and  entertainment  lives  of  our 
people.  It  serves  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  national  defense  system,  as  a  cru- 


sader for  civic  betterment,  and  as  an 
informational  media  to  practically  all  of 
our  citizens.  The  thousands  of  men  and 
women  employed  as  managers,  announc- 
ers, newsmen,  writers,  salesmen,  and 
technicians  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  the  growth  of  the  radio 
industry  as  well  as  the  Nation's  economy. 
To  symbolize  National  Radio  Month, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
has  chosen  as  its  theme  "Radio:  The  Best 
Soimd  Around."  In  my  opinion,  this 
brief  motto  modestly  conveys  the  high 


fidelity  in  which  the  radio  Industry  has 
fulfilled  Its  responsibilities  toward  a 
better  informed  nation. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes  to  all  those 
skilled  and  devoted  people  in  the  radio 
Industry  on  this  splendid  occasion. 


Americans  Are  Basically  Conservative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1961 

Mr.  AIXjER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Con- 
gress could  well  give  some  serious  thought 
to  the  advice  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  in  the 
article  from  Human  Events,  which  I 
herewith  include  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Americans   Akx  Basically  Conservattvx 
(By  Senator  Barht  Goldw.\teh,  of  Arizona) 

On  my  way  to  work  one  morning  recently 
the  radio  blared  forth  with  a  commercial  for 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  banks.  The  an- 
nouncer proclaimed  that  "this  financial  in- 
stitution is  proud  of  Its  long  record  of  con- 
servative management." 

The  same  day  I  noticed  a  full-page  ad 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  insvu-ance  com- 
panies advising  all  readers  that  the  "man- 
agement of  this  Institution  is  conservative 
and  responsible." 

It  occurred  to  me  t.o  wonder  how  fftft  an 
Insurance  company  would  grow  if  it  adver- 
tised Its  management  as  being  "liberal."  How 
many  people  would  have  confidence  In  a  bank 
which  announced  that  above  all  else  It  was 
liberal? 

I  would  suggest  that  all  Americans  are 
basically  conservative  We  adopt  a  conserva- 
tive philosophy  In  our  attitude  toward  our 
children  and  their  education.  We  follow 
conservative  policies  in  the  Investment  and 
administration  of  our  earnings.  And  when 
we  spend  our  money  we  reveal  ourselves  as 
clearly  conservative  by  attempting  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  value  for  each  dollar 
spent. 

Most  of  the  copybook  maxims  we  remem- 
ber are  illustrations  of  conservative  belief. 
We  don't  encourage  our  children  to  engage 
In  wild  experimentation,  either  in  their  edu- 
cation or  their  personal  relationships  with 
their  fellow  students.  When  oxir  young- 
sters are  old  enough  to  drive  the  car,  we 
rarely  let  them  depart  from  our  homes  with- 
out a  shouted  admonition  to  "drive  care- 
fully." When  they  marry  and  begin  build- 
ing a  life  of  their  own,  we  encourage  them 
to  approach  the  purchase  of  such  things  as 
a  home  or  a  car  cautiously,  giving  careful 
consideration  to  ail  elements  involved. 

It  is  only  in  the  conduct  of  our  Govern- 
ment th<»t  some  of  us  espouse  a  liberal  view- 
point. This.  I  suggest,  is  because  Govern- 
ment money  somehow  or  other  is  now 
regarded  as  free  money. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arizona  the  State 
building  and  planning  commission  has  Just 
received  something  like  $100,000  in  Federal 
funds.  This  money  Is  to  be  used  for  the 
planning  of  new  public  buildings  and  public 
facilities  It  won't  purchase  the  actual 
architectural  drawings,  it  won't  be  used  to 
buy  a  single  brick  or  a  single  yard  of  con- 
crete. It  will  be  used  instead  to  finance  the 
deliberations  of  various  committees  and 
agencies  who  will  explore  the  situation  and 
then  come  up  with  a  suggested  solution. 


I  wonder  how  many  people  of  Arizona 
would  urge  the  expenditure  of  $100.0(K3  for 
this  purpose  if  they  were  compelled  to  make 
a  direct  contribution  on  some  preestab.lshed 
formula  to  that  fund. 

We  want  our  insvirance  companies  to 
operate  on  conservative  principles  in  order 
protect  the  value  of  our  own  Insurance  pol- 
icy. Yet  we  encourage  the  Government  In 
such  undertakings  as  social  security  to 
operate  in  a  fashion  which  would  bring 
bankruptcy  to  any  private  operator  who  did 
not  have  full  accc-JS  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Conservatives  know  the  value  of  sound  in- 
struction in  our  public  schools  in  courses 
devoted  to  what  we  old-fashioned  folk  call 
the  solids.  The  liberals  have  Just  discov- 
ered that  there  is  some  value  In  teaching 
mathematics  and  science  and  history.  Until 
the  advent  of  the  first  Russian  sputnik  their 
attention  was  centered  on  the  happy-life- 
adjustment  courses,  goocf  manners,  and  eas- 
ier methods  of  learning. 

Isn't  it  time  for  a  nation,  which  by  in- 
stinct and  by  experience  reaches  out  for 
conservative  principles,  to  demand  the  ap- 
plication of  this  same  conservative  p>ollcy  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  Government?  How  do 
you  stand,  sir? 


Two  Hundred  Eighty-Seventh  Anniversary 
of  the  Founding  of  Germantown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1. 1691 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  old 
communities  in  the  United  States  annu- 
ally celebrate  their  founding  dates  with 
events  which  excite  the  interest  not 
only  of  the  residents  of  the  area,  but 
also  of  Americans  everj'where.  Some 
of  these  communities  are  so  old  that 
they  deserve  special  comment  btK^ause 
of  a  record  of  progress  that  has  been 
both  continuous  and  substantial.  Such 
a  place  is  Germantown,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent in  the  87th  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress.  This  settlement  was 
founded  more  than  a  hundred  years 
prior  to  the  inception  of  the  United 
States.  It  continues  to  flourisli  while 
maintaining  the  traditions  which  have 
made  it  one  of  the  leading  communities 
in  the  country.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Greorge  Washington  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure in  Germantown  in  1793  and  1794. 
He  rented  the  Perot-Morris  House  for 
personal  lodging;  and  it  was  here  that 
his  Cabinet  met  frequently  during  the 
summer  of  1794. 

The  278th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Germantown  will  be  celeorated 
the  week  of  May  14  with  a  series  of 
events  over  an  8-day  period.  The 
celebration  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Germantown  Community  Council  com- 
prised of  some  150  organizations,  and 
the  Business  Mens  Association  oi  Ger- 
mantown. The  activities  will  begin 
next  Sunday  with  Prayer  Day  and  a 
fellowship  service  at  James  Methodist 
Church.  At  2  p.m.  the  annual  Vernon 
Art  Exhibit  will  open  in  Vernon  Park, 
with  awards  presented  at  3  p.m.     High- 


lights of  the  week's  exercises  will  in- 
clude the  traditional  Vernon  Fair  to  be 
held  May  17  in  Vernon  Park.  Value 
Days  offered  by  the  business  commu- 
nity will  be  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  May  18,  19,  and  20.  A  tour 
of  historic  homes  will  be  conducted  on 
May  21. 


President  Kennedy  Signs  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act — Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga- 
rette  Terms  the  Measure  a  Tribute  to 
Democratic  Concern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Cr    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  1,  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
when  President  Kennedy  signed  into  law 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  earlier  to- 
day, a  long -past-due  measure  of  assist- 
ance for  depressed  chronic  labor  sur- 
plus areas  and  underdeveloped  nonurban 
areas  became  a  reality. 

Many  communities  which  have  been 
forced  into  economic  decline  by  exces- 
sive unemployment  will  be  stimulated  by 
this  act  to  take  steps  to  improve  their 
outlook  and  their  stake  in  the  future. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  will  not, 
in  itself,  solve  the  problems  of  any  sec- 
tion. But  it  will  afford  a  means  whereby 
numerous  to\\Tis,  cities,  and  counties  can 
act  to  help  themselves.  Nothing  will 
flow  to  any  community  as  a  consequence 
of  this  measure  unless  its  leaders  and 
citizens  demonstrate  ability  to  plan  and 
initiate  ix)sitive  programs  calculated  to 
revitalize  its  economy. 

The  incumbent  President's  predecessor 
had  two  opportunities — in  1958  and 
1960 — to  sign  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation into  law.  On  both  occasions  his 
actions  were  negative  iiistead  of  positive. 

For  President  Kennedy,  the  experience 
of  affixing  his  signature  to  the  1961  act 
at  a  White  House  ceremony  this  morn- 
ing doubtless  was  a  most  satisfying  one. 
Along  with  the  esteemed  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  other 
able  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  was  a 
devoted  apostle  and  stalwart  proponent 
of  aid  for  depressed  area  legislation.  As 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President,  Mr.  Kennedy  stated 
forthrightly  his  positive  position  con- 
cerning the  need  for  such  an  act,  and  as 
his  party's  nominee  he  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  national  platform 
pledge  to  continue  the  battle  for  enact- 
ment of  area  redevelopment  legislation. 

But  as  gratifying  as  was  the  honor 
which  came  to  President  Kennedy  in  be- 
ing privileged  to  perform  the  final  action 
which  gave  this  legislation  the  status  of 
law,  he  veiy  properly  paid  special  tribute 
to  our  diligent  and  effective  colleague. 
Senator  E>ouglas,  and  other  Senate  and 
House  Members  whose  perseverance  and 
devotion  were  applied  to  area  redevelop- 
ment bills  during  sessions  of  the  85  th, 
86th,  and  this  87th  Congress. 
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'  Those  of  us  who  have  been  afforded 
opportunity  to  work  for  this  legislation 
were  gratified  to  have  been  participants 
in  the  White  House  ceremony. 

Mr.  President,  the  Charleston  Ga- 
zette, Charleston.  W.  Va..  which  has  been 
a  strong  and  consistent  advocate  of  area 
redevelopment  legislation,  published  an 
appropriate  editorial  in  its  April  28.  1961. 
editions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.^RE.\    Aid    Bill   a    Tribitte    to    Democratic 
Concern 

To  those  who  argue  that  party  labels  mean 
very  little,  enactment  of  a  bill  to  aid  de- 
pressed areas  this  week  should  shake  them 
out  ol  their  comfortable  Indifference  to  party 
politics. 

On  two  occasions,  a  Republican  President 
vetoed  essentially  the  same  bill,  thus  delay- 
ing aid  to  West  Virginia  and  other  States 
faced  with  pockets  of  chronic  unemployment 
which  defy  State  and  local  solutions.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans  in 
Congress  also  have  opposed  the  bill  over  the 
past  decade. 

It  took  the  election  of  a  Den\ocratlc  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Kennedy,  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  cooperating  with  him  to  assure  Its 
long  overdue  enactment.  The  bill  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Democratic  Party's  pragmatic  con- 
cern for  people  In  trouble. 

The  tragedy  is  that  Republican  fear  of 
trying  something  new — In  the  face  of  ob- 
vious need — delayed  the  bill's  passage  for 
so  many  years.  This  chronic,  GOP  stand- 
pat  ism  has  prolonged  the  agony  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobless  citizens  In  West  Virginia 
and  the  Nation. 

President  Kennedy.  U.S.  Senator  PAtn- 
DouGLAS,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  the  long- 
time champion  and  author  of  the  depressed 
areas  bill,  and  West  Virginia's  eight  Con- 
gressmen deserve  praise  for  their  efforts  in 
finally  obtaining  a  national  program  for  a 
national  problem.  By  working  for  its  pas- 
sage. President  Kennedy  fulfilled  one  of  his 
major  campaign  pledges  to  the  people  of 
West   Virginia. 

Now  It's  up  to  the  governmental  agencies 
and  citizens  of  West  Virginia  to  make  Im- 
mediate plans  to  take  advantage  of  the  bill's 
provisions.  Valuable  time  already  has  been 
lost  because  of  Republican  shortsightedness. 
West  Virginia  can  afford  no  more  costly  de- 
lays in  building  for  a  more  prosperous  future. 


Questionnaire  Results  for  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    JLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1,  1961 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress I  have  conducted  a  poll  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sixth  District  of  Florida  to 
seek  their  views  on  major  issues  expected 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  year  the  response  exceeded  48.387 
returns.  By  mailing  back  such  a  big  re- 
sponse the  people  of  the  district  indi- 
cate their  concern  in  the  affairs  of  their 
Government,  and  these  citizens  deserve 
praise  for  taking  the  time  to  study  the 


issues  and  make  their  opinions  known. 
The  fact  that  every  questionnaire  is 
signed  indicates  a  firm  conviction  of 
opinion  and  it  is  most  helpful  to  me  to 
have  the  views  of  so  many. 

The  newspapers  of  the  district  pub- 
lish the  questionnaire  as  a  public  service, 
and  additional  mailings  are  made  from 
lists  to  the  entire  area. 

So  that  all  Members  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  questionnaire,  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  include  the  results  in 
the  Record: 

Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers'  1961  question- 
naire results 


Total  rpsDoiwp                                     ..   

4K.387 

Iln  percent) 

guest  ion 

Ves 

No 

1. 

Ho  you  favor  iT<luce«l  foreipi  al<J  spend- 

ing?                             .                    

91 

9 

o 

1)0  you  favor  the  proitosal  to  make  a 
compulsory  in<><licul  care  plan  lor  the 

.■.gc<l  ptirt  of  th"'  social  s'-rurlty  '[)ro- 

i5r;imT                                             

.« 

4,1 

.3. 

1  >o  you  favor  u-'^ing  Fedoral  funds  to 

!»iil  (Ifpressfil  arca-s'.' 

70 

30 

4. 

1)0  VOH  favor  Ked«Tarui'l  for — 

(a)  Srhool  constniclion? 

52 
33 

4N 

(1)»  Teachers'  salaries? 

«.7 

5. 

I)o  you  feel  that  the  Fe<ieral  Oovem- 
nipiit  shoul'l  issist  in  solvinit  proh- 

Itiii.s  allectinK  mierant  ialorrrs? 

M 

44 

r.. 

Do  you  favor  logislalion  which  wouM— 
(a)  Rai.sp  (!«•  niininium  waftp  from 

SI  to$1.25? 

56 

44 

(b)  E%l»'n<l    the    coverage    of    the 

present  wiipi-  and  hour  Law?. 

61 

31) 

•• 

Do  you  favor  my  proiio«;al  for  .^ysti'm- 
alic  annual  repayment  of  llic  n.itional 

•  lehf.' -   - 

95 

S 

s. 

Would  you  favor  an  amendment  to  tlie 
Tuftdlartley  lalior  law  which  would 
permit  union  picketing  at  construc- 

tion sites?..     

'.1 

TV 

The  House  Rules  Committee  Can  Speed 
an  Investigation  of  the  Adequacy  of 
Existing  Laws  To  Protect  the  Public 
From  the  Consequences  of  Undue 
Speculation  by  Favorably  Reporting 
the  Kearns  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF     PtNNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  stock- 
market  prices  influence  the  personal  ex- 
penditures of  consumers.  a§,  well  as  the 
market  for  other  investments  such  as 
Government  t>onds. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  tak- 
ing note  of  recent  heavy  trading  in 
securities,  has  warned  the  public  against 
unsound  investment  practices.  Keith 
Funston,  president  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, said  on  April  4,  1961  that — 

There  Is  disquieting  evidence  that  some 
people  have  not  yet  discovered  that  It  Is  im- 
possible to  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
they  are  attempting  to  make  Improper  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  Investment  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  F*unston  said,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  5,  that  the  ex- 
change had  received  reports  indicating 
that  some  would-l>e  investors  were  try- 


ing to  buy  shares  of  companies  whose 
names  they  could  not  identify,  whose 
products  were  unknown  to  them  and 
whiose  prospects  were  highly  uncertain, 

A  resolution  which  I  have  sponsored. 
House  Joint  Resolution  21.  as  amended, 
requests  an  investigation  of  the  mone- 
tai-y  and  financial  structure  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  can  speed 
an  investigation  of  the  adequacy  of  ex- 
isting laws  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  consequences  of  undue  si>eculation  by 
favorably  reporting  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 21,  as  amended. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  joint 
memorandum  which  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  MuxTER]  and  I  have  issued.  I  also 
include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  <DC  »  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, which  underscore  the  need  for  the 
type  of  study  and  investigation  my  res- 
olution, as  amended,  would  provide: 

April  26,   1961 

Joint  Mcmorandum  to  Chairman  Howako 
Smith  and  the  Mfmbcrs  or  "the  House 
Rui,ES  Committee 

From:    Representative    Abraham    J.    Mi'ltfr, 

Representative  Carroll  D    Kearns. 
Subject:     Resolutions    calling    for    atudy    of 
monetary  system,  etc. 

1  I  have  for  many  years  been  urging  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  under- 
take a  study  of  our  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
in  all  its  facets. 

Since  1952.  I  have  been  Introducing  resolu- 
tions directing  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  make  such  a  study.  The  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  21,  as  amended,  by 
Congressman  Carroll  D  Kearns,  also  seeks 
such  a  study 

I  Join  Mr  Kearns  in  urging  that  a  resolu- 
tion be  reported  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, calling  upon  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  make  such  a  study  of 
our  monetary  system  In  all  its  aspects. 
Abraham  J    Multer. 

\fcmber  of  Congress. 

2.  Since  testifying  on  April  25  on  my  House 
Resolution  21,  as  amended,  my  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  other  resolutions  calling  for 
similar  studies,  and  that  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  my  resolution. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  my  resolution  be 
further  amended  to  direct  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  undertake 
the  complete  study  of  our  monetary  system 
and  report  to  the  Congress  Its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Prom    discussion    with    memljers    of    the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  it 
is  my  view  that  they  would  welcome  making 
such  a  study  of  our  monetary  system. 
Carroll  D    Kearns, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From    the   New  York  Times.    Apr    5.    1961 1 

Funston  Cautions  Public  on  Reckless  In- 
vestments— Urges  Care  in  Selecting 
Stocks — Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Seeks  S^rRicTER  Ad  Rules 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  taking  note 
of  recent  heavy  trading  in  securities,  warned 
the  public  yesterday  against  unsound  invest- 
ment practices. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  proposed  strict  new 
regulations  against  deceptive  or  fraudulent 
advertising  by  Investment  advisers.  The 
new  rules  would  apply  to  1,800  Investment 


advisers  licensed  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Keith  Funston,  president  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, said  in  regard  to  the  activity  in  the 
stock  market: 

"There  is  disquieting  evidence  that  some 
people  have  not  yet  discovered  that  It  Is 
impossible  to  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
they  are  attempting  to  make  Improper  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  Investment  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  Funston  said  the  exchange  had  re- 
ceived rep>orts  indicating  that  some  "would- 
be  investors"  were  trying  to  buy  shares  of 
companies  whose  names  they  could  not  iden- 
tify, whose  products  were  unknown  to  them, 
and  whose  prospects  were  highly  uncertain. 

He  urged  investors  to  follow  "time-tested 
guideposts  "  advocated  by  the  exchange  as  a 
means  to  sound  investment,  including  skep- 
ticism at>out  tips. 

The  Securities  and  Elxchange  Commission's 
new  rules  were  proposed  under  a  law  en- 
acted last  year.  No  date  was  announced  as 
to  when  the  new  regulations  would  go  Into 
effect.  Under  them,  advertisements  would 
be  prohibited  from  doing  the  following 
things: 

Representing  any  "graph,  chart,  formula, 
method,  system,  or  other  device"  as  able  to 
Indicate  when  to  buy  or  sell  securities, 
"without  disclosing,  in  close  Juxtaposition 
and  with  equal  prominence,  the  limitations 
and  difficulties"  In  using  such  techniques. 

Containing  testimonials  about  the  invest- 
ment adviser  or  his  product 

Referring  to  an  adviser's  past  recommen- 
dations, which  may  have  been  profitable. 

Offering  any  service  as  free  unless  It  Is, 
In  fact,  entirely  free  and  subject  to  no 
charges  or  obligations,  direct  or  indirect. 

The  agency  said  other  practices  might  have 
to  be  curbed,  and  it  Invited  suggestions  to 
be  submitted  by  May  15. 

The  Investment  advisers  licensed  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  sell 
advice  on  stocks  and  bonds  in  weekly  letters 
to  subscribers  or  in  pamphlets,  reports, 
analyses,  and  brochures.  Their  advertising 
is  aimed  at  attracting  buyers  for  this  ma- 
terial. 

A  violation  of  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  regulations  can  result  In  a 
$10,000  fine  or  2  years  in  prison.  Usually, 
however,  the  agency  brings  proceedings 
against  violators,  suspending,  or  revoking 
their  licenses.  It  can  also  seek  a  court 
order  enjoining  illegal  practices. 

The  president  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change. Edward  T.  McCormick,  endorsed  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pro- 
gram to  stop  Indiscriminate  Investment  rec- 
ommendations. He  added,  however,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  unreasonable  for  persons 
assuming  the  risks  Inherent  In  the  purchase 
of  common  stock  to  expect  In  the  reason- 
ably near  future  a  dividend  return  of  5 
percent   on   their   Investments. 

Mr.  Funston,  in  cautioning  prospective  in- 
vestors, listed  some  of  the  guideposts  for 
sound  investing. 

Investors,  he  said,  should  have  well-de- 
fined objectives  and  should  choose  securities 
to  meet  these  objectives.  They  should  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  risks  as  well  as  re- 
wards, and  that  stock  prices  go  down  as  well 
as  up. 

He  also  advised  Investors  to  keep  an  emer- 
gency reserve  for  family  needs,  to  get  the 
facts  from  a  member  firm  broker  and  not 
to  Invest  on  the  basis  of  tips  and  rumors. 

"There  is  no  question  that  investors  should 
exercise  the  same  care  in  seeking  securities 
as  they  would  in  purchasing  a  house,  or  a 
car  or  in  making  any  other  major  Invest- 
ment." he  said.  He  added  that  the  recent 
market  activity  was  a  natural  part  of  an 
expanding  economy,  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  investors  are  using  the  market 
place  soundly. 


Yesterday's  warning  against  unsound  In- 
vestment practices  was  the  exchange's  sec- 
ond In  2  years. 

In  April  1959  an  article  by  Mr  Funston, 
"A  Word  of  Warning,"  was  read  on  tele- 
vision In  commercial  time  relinquished  by 
the  brokerage  firm  of  Sutro  Bros  &  Co.  The 
article  was  published  In  the  exchange's 
monthly  magazine  and  its  message  promoted 
by  a  $250,000  advertising  campaign. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Funston  said: 
"It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  have 
any  part  of  our  business  refiect  unsound  or 
unreasoned  transactions — whether  It  be 
based  on  tips  or  rumors,  or  concentrated  in 
low-price  Issues  merely  because  the  price  is 
low." 

Wall  Street  observers  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed over  the  recent  heavy  volume  of 
trading  so  much  as  they  have  been  con- 
cerned by  the  soaring  prices  of  many  so- 
called  glamour  stocks.  These  are  often  cheap 
in  price  and  represent  the  securities  Oi  new 
companies,  especially  In  the  electronics  and 
missile  fields.  They  are  companies  whose 
futures  could  be  extremely  disappointing, 
and  Investors — actually,  speculators  in  these 
instances — could  b>e  financially  hurt. 

Trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
set  a  record  in  volume  last  month  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  exceeding  even  the 
trading  of  the  crash  year  of  1929.  Daily 
volume  has  climbed  over  the  5  million-share 
mark  many  times  this  year. 

Yesterday.  7.080,000  shares  changed  hands. 
That  was  the  largest  volume  since  Septem- 
ber 26,  1955,  which  was  the  first  trading  day 
after  former  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower's heart  attack,  when  7,716,650  shares 
were  traded. 

Trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  exceeded  7  million  shares  only  17  times — 
and  8  of  those  occasions  were  in  1929. 


[From    the    Washington     (D.C.)     Post    and 
Times  Herald,  May  1.  1961 1 

Over    the    Counter    and    Into    the  Blue — 

Brokers    Warn    of    Flamboyant  Stock- 
buying 

( By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Six  months  ago.  a  construction  laborer 
with  muddy  shoes  and  khaki  work  clothes 
walked  into  a  Washington  brokerage  house, 
plunked  down  $25,  and  asked  to  open  an  ac- 
count. 

The  chary  broker  tried  to  steer  him  into  a 
safe  and  sound  mutual  fund,  but  his  new 
customer  would  have  none  of  it.  He  took 
successive  flyers  in  a  number  of  highly  specu- 
lative local  stocks — buying  Servonics  at  10 
and  selling  at  18;  National  Research  Asso- 
clat.es  at  l^j  and  selling  at  4;  and  Nuclear 
Research  Associates  at  2^4,  which  he  still 
holds  and  which  Is  now  selling  for  about  6. 

For  a  total  investment  of  $100,  the  con- 
struction worker  now  has  paper  profits  of 
more  than  $1,000.  Recently  he  breezed  into 
the  broker's  office  in  a  natty  new  blue  suit 
and  pearl  grey  vest.  "What  looks  good  to- 
day?" he  asked. 

The  construction  worker  reflects  a  new 
wave  of  flamboyant  stock  speculation  sweep- 
ing the  country.  As  the  contagion  spreads,  it 
invites  Invidous  comparison  with  1929  and 
worries  overworked  brokers  and  exchange  of- 
ficials, who  realize  a  blowup  in  the  securities 
market  could  give  them  a  black  eye  and  bring 
more  stringent  Federal  regulation.  As  one 
of  them  puts  it: 

"When  the  house  of  ill  repute  is  raided, 
everyone  gets  arrested." 

Others  describe  it  more  delicately,  but  no 
less  vehemently: 

"The  fact  Is  that  now  the  whole  country 
Is  rapidly  trying  to  get  into  the  blue  sky." — 
Walter  K.  Gutman,  Stearns  &  Co..  New  York. 

Some  "would-be  investors"  are  buying 
shares  of  companies  "whose  names  they  can't 
Identify,  whose  products  are  unknown  to 
them,  and  whose  prospects  are.  at  best,  highly 


uncertain." — G.  Keith  Funston.  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

"A  colossal  wave  of  greed  is  building  up 
among  vnlnformed  people." — A.  Dana  Hodg- 
don,  Hodgdon  &  Co..  Washington. 

"The  over-the-counter  market  has  be- 
come a  veritable  gambling  arena  which 
causes  grave  concern  to  those  who  lived 
through  and  survived  similar  phases." — 
Jacques  Coe,  Jacques  Coe  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"Unfortunately,  some  people  are  going 
wild,  like  an  18-year-old  boy  who  suddenly 
discovers  that  girls  are  wonderful." — Sidney 
B.  Lurle.  Josephthal  &  Co..  New  York. 

"Today  we  have  people  buying  stocks 
merely  l>ecause  the  company's  name  has  the 
word  electronic  or  space  or  computer  or 
automation  or  Infrared  or  vending  or  cryo- 
genics in  it  •  •  •  They  haven't  the  slightest 
Idea  what  they're  buying." — A  partner  In 
Johnston,  Lemon  &  Co..  Washington. 

"Earnings  are  not  cutting  too  much  Ice 
one  way  or  the  other  right  now.  So  many 
people  are  out  after  a  fast  buck  these  days 
they  don't  know  what  they're  buying  and 
don't  seem  to  care." — Theodore  R.  White, 
Hornblower  &  Weeks,   New   York. 

Others  Insist  that  trading  In  common 
stocks  today  Is  sound  and  orderly,  that  there 
is  no  concern  for  alarm.  All  agree,  however, 
that  there  has  never  been  such  a  period 
of  broad  public  participation  In  the  market. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  trading 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  topped  300 
million  shares — a  record  for  any  quarter 
In  history.  Dally  volume  on  April  4  soared 
above  7  million  shares,  highest  since  former 
President  Elsenhower  suffered  his  heart  at- 
tack In  September  1955. 

A  New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat  was  sold 
last  month  for  $225,000,  the  highest  price 
in   28    years. 

"Our  business  has  been  terrific.  It's 
doubled  Just  in  the  past  month,"  reports 
Edgar  B  Rouse,  partner  in  Rouse,  Brewer, 
Becker  &  Bryant,  a  large  Washington  broker- 
age house. 

Clerks  at  member  firms  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  have  been  working  far  Into 
the  night  to  clear  up  backlogs  of  orders  on 
the  busiest  daj's.  Many  have  to  work  Satur- 
days, sometimes  Sundays  as  well.  Partners 
at  some  of  these  houses  have  been  regularly 
eating  lunch  at  their  desks  and  complaining 
that  they  rarely  see  their  families  any  more. 
Swltchbo£irds  become  Jammed  and  phone 
service  slows. 

As  the  volume  rises,  mistakes  and  delays 
multiply  disproportionately.  A  customer 
who  has  ordered  10  shares  of  General  Tlnie 
may  wind  up  with  100  shares  of  General 
Tire.  Transfer  agents  have  lagged  as  much 
as  a  week  In  the  delivery  of  share  certificates. 

NOT  A  complete  MEASURE 

But  while  volume  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  commonly  called  the  big  board, 
has  been  setting  records  since  the  turn  of  the 
year,  it  is  not  a  complete  measure  of  today's 
speculative  activity. 

Actually  there  are  two  stock  markets.  One 
comprises  listed  shares,  those  that  are  traded  > 
on  the  big  board,  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  the  various  regional  exchanges 
such  as  the  Midwest,  the  Philadelphia-Balti- 
more, and  the  Pacific  coast  stock  exchanges. 

The  other  is  the  over-the-counter  market, 
where  vast  numbers  of  unlisted  securities 
are  sold  directly  by  dealers  without  the 
offices  of  an  Intermediary  exchange. 

While  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  lists 
some  1,500  issues,  and  its  smaller  sister,  the 
American,  about  900,  the  common  shares  of 
some  50,000  other  firms  are  sold  In  the  over- 
the-counter  market.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change member  firms  employ  about  28.000 
registered  representatives,  the  "customers 
men"  who  actually  serve  the  Individual  In- 
vestor. By  contrast,  nearly  100.000  regis- 
tered representatives  are  listed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Sectirltles  Dealers,  the 
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trad«  association  which  polices  the  over-the- 
counter  market  (many  of  the  latter  also  work 
for  stock  exchange  member  firms). 

How  much  business  Is  done  In  the  over- 
the-counter  market'  Nobody  knows  or  Is 
even  willing  to  estimate  It.  But  It  Is  huge^ 
probably  several  times  the  size  of  the  vol- 
ume on  the  exchange.  The  OTC  market, 
about  which  little  is  known  by  the  public, 
can  be  likened  to  the  great  bulk  of  an  Ice- 
berg lying  beneath  the  ocean's  surface. 

OTC    MARKET    BOOMS    HERE 

It  la  In  this  vast,  less  closely  regulated 
market  that  today's  wildest  speculation  Is 
taking  place.  Shares  listed  by  the  exchanges 
are  generally  seasoned  issues  of  well-known 
firms  In  mature  Industries.  Although  the 
OTC  market  has  its  own  blue  chips — Amer- 
ican Express  Co  or  Weyerhauser  Co  ,  for  ex- 
ample— It  also  includes  thousands  ol  untried 
fledgling  f.rms.  many  with  extremely  roman- 
tic names,  which  permit  the  fledgling  specu- 
lator's imagination  to  run  riot. 

Nowhere  is  this  better  Illustrated  than  In 
Washington  where  a  brisk  over-the-counter 
market  has  developed  In  recent  years  to 
match  the  scores  of  exotic-sounding  small 
research  firms  sprouting  throughout  the 
area  and  the  growing  ?pp>etlte  for  stocks  of 
Washington's  relatively  well-heeled  popula- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  IT  there  were 
possibly  2  dozen  purely  Washington  com- 
panies with  stock  in  the  public's  hands.  To- 
day the  figure  approaches  200,  with  more 
being  added  every  month. 

To  meet  the  demand,  new  brokerage 
houses  have  sprung  up  at  an  amazing  rate. 
I  Ten  years  ago,  there  were  less  than  30  In 
the  metropolitan  area,  today  there  are  Just 
short  of  a  hundred. 

Although  the  bulk  are  firms  of  established 
Integrity,  the  high-pressure  tactics  and  ques- 
tionable ethics  of  a  few  have  caused  alarm 
In  the  Industry.  Several  have  been  closed 
down  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission In  the  past  year. 

Brokerage  houses  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Incidentally,  are  unregulated  at  the  local 
level. 


Law  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    M.^RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.E.'=EN'T.^TTVES 

I  Monday.  May  1,  1961 

'  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Law  Day 
is  not  merely  a  reaction  to  the  high  fes- 
tival of  a  rival  culture,  but  is  an  expres- 
sion of  dedication  to  the  rule  of  law. 
This  day  is  significant  as  a  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  system  that  we  have 
inherited  from  past  ages  and  which  we 
build  anew  each  day. 

It  is  the  daily  need  for  rebuilding  that 
I  wish  to  note.  The  rule  of  law  is  para- 
doxical in  its  stability  and  the  fact  that 
it  also  has  an  ephemeral  character. 
While  generations  of  men  have  sustained 
the  concept  of  the  law  through  the  ages, 
it  could  collapse  overnight  if  its  support 
is  withdrawn. 

And  this  support  must  come  from 
many  hands.  If  we  ever  depend  upon 
one  man  to  sustain  the  law  for  us,  then 
the  rule  of  law  will  end  and  a  tyranny, 
however  benevolent,  will  commence.  I 
pledge  myself,  therefore,  to  join  with  the 
millions  throughout  the  world,  lawyers 


and  laymen,  Americans  and  allies,  who 
are  now  renewing  their  determination 
that  our  grandchildren  shall  live  imder 
the  rule  of  law  and  know  the  benefit  of 
freedom. 


The  Greater  Williamsport  Community 
Arts  Festival  of  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1961 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  marking  the  opening  of  the 
weeklong  Community  Arts  Festival  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.  I  consider  this  activ- 
ity, under  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Mr.  Bernard  C.  Taylor,  to  be  a  highly 
significant  adventure  in  community  ef- 
fort; and  I  am  proud  that  the  district 
which  I  represent  has,  within  it,  gen- 
erated an  idea  which  seems  to  me  likely 
to  grow  up  from  the  community  and  out- 
ward even  into  the  area,  and  into  the 
Nation.  It  is  an  idea  of  today,  not  pos- 
sible in  another  era.  Not  possible,  be- 
cause the  need  was  not  apparent.  But 
now,  with  leisure  hours  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  as  a  challenge  for  the  value 
of  time,  it  is  of  significance  to  see  people 
in  a  community  getting  together  to  dig 
out  all  the  art  organizations  and  activ- 
ities contained  in  it  and  going  further  to 
bring  authorities  in  each  art  field  to  it 
to  help  stimulate  the  growth  of  art  in  its 
area.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  use  leisure 
time  in  this  way. 

Trom  an  idea  born  of  a  need  to  bring 
industries  into  the  city  of  Williamsport. 
the  chamber  of  commerce  searched  the 
town  for  a  person  who  could  coordinate 
all  art  activity.  There  are  an  assort- 
ment of  art  groups  involved,  plus  the 
public  schools,  churches,  and  organiza- 
tions which  as  a  policy  have  never  done 
more  than  listen  tolerantly  to  an  artist 
speak.  The  art  groups  have  set  up  the 
schedules  for  their  day:  Visual  arts, 
music,  dance,  drama,  crafts,  literature, 
and  architecture,  photography,  graphics, 
fashion  designs.  There  are  two  leaders 
of  each  rrt,  generally  one  from  the  local 
college,  Lycoming,  and  one  from  the 
public  schools  or  local  art  groups. 

There  is  a  workshop  each  morning. 
The  service  clubs  have  taken  guest 
speakers  at  noon  luncheons,  and  the 
women's  associations  have  sponsored  the 
speakers  in  the  afternoons.  These  pro- 
grams vary  with  dancing  and  demon- 
strations as  a  part  of  the  whole.  There 
are  also  dinners  sponsored  by  clubs  and 
the  evenings  are  devoted  to  entertain- 
ment and  the  performing  arts.  To  add 
excitement  a  l)eaux  arts  ball  will  be  held. 

The  best  part  of  the  festival  is  watch- 
ing artists  work  with  sponsors.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  guides  have  been 
instructed  by  college  professors  in  a  cap- 
sule course  of  the  arts.  They  will  stand 
by  at  all  the  exhibits  which  are  housed 
all  over  town:  in  the  public  library,  the 
college,  the  hotel,  and  the  banks.     On 


the  final  Sunday,  after  a  week  of  stimu- 
lation, there  will  be  a  garden  arts  show 
which  has  been  held  in  the  spring  for 
a  few  years. 

Already  within  the  city,  an  orchestra 
has  t>een  organized  that  did  not  exi.st 
before  though  the  musicians  were  there. 
The  arts  and  crafts  have  had  the  stimu- 
lation of  working  up  to  standards.  Art- 
ists have  felt  the  stability  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  from  supp>orters  who  are 
businessmen,  industrial  men.  ministers, 
clubwomen,  workers,  and  school  and  col- 
lege instructors.  The  industrial  school 
has  done  the  bulk  of  the  building  of 
easels  and  display  panels.  Very  little 
money  has  been  spent  in  display.  The 
emphasi"  has  been  on  the  value  of  par- 
ticipating in  art  and  absorbing  its 
benefits. 

This  is  the  reason  the  movement  for 
a  concentrated  showcase  for  the  arts  is 
a  product  of  today,  ot  the  good  which 
people  find  for  their  time,  and  for  a 
forward  look  into  a  productive,  peaceful 
community. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  uiKler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recori,  I  Include  the  following  news- 
letter of  April  29, 1961: 

Washinoton  RKForr 

(By  Ck>ngre88man  Bioce  ALcn,  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

April  29,  1961. 

The  Intcr-Americnn  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean  re- 
construction and  rehnbllltatlon  program 
inrolved  1600  million  In  foreign  aid  and 
passed  330  to  82  Tliree  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  million  dollars  go  to  the  recently  es- 
tablished Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
for  the  creation  of  a  revolving  loan  fund; 
96  million  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organlwitlon  of  American  States 
(OAS);  $100  million  to  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  for  health 
and  education  grants;  and  tlOO  million  to 
Chile  for  earthquake  damage  Five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  came  under  attack  (all 
except  Chile  aid)  for  these  reasons,  as  stated 
In  the  debate: 

(1)  The  administration  refused  to  Justify 
the  need  for  the  money,  although  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Coininlttee  had  stipulated  the 
delineation  of  detailed  projects  must  pre- 
cede any  appropriation;  (2)  It  was  even 
contended  that  the  end  Ju-stlRes  the  means 
(help  South  American  countries,  though  no 
description  of  how  or  why  the  money  is 
given);  (3)  we  have  been  too  quick  and  too 
free  in  giving  aw.iy  the  wealth  of  America, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  reevaluatlon  and 
substantial  reduction;  (4)  State  Department 
bureaucrats  in  foreign  aid  are  arrogant,  un- 
informed about  the  program,  and  Inclined 
to  hold  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
gress In  contempt;  (5)  by  backdoor  spend- 
ing In  foreign  aid  in  this  bill  (le.  spending 
without  specific  control  by  Congress),  con- 
trol of  foreign  aid  programs  wiU  be  lost; 
(6)  we  are  without  facts  as  to  what  projects 
win  be  started  and  what  the  ultimate  cost 
will  be.    If  we  should  take  too  many  excep- 


tions of  this  type,  we  would  destroy  our  very 
form  of  government;  (7)  we  have  already 
given  South  American  nations  96  billion  In 
the  last  12  years;   these,  and  others. 

Every  citizen  should  be  appalled,  it  seems 
to  me.  that  the  administration  is  demanding 
that  Congress  give  up  its  traditional  scru- 
tiny of  appropriations  of  money.  Further, 
these  programs  will  subsidize  nations  not 
sympathetic  to  us,  Indeed,  who.  In  a  show- 
down, will  be  sympathetic  to  Castro. 

The  aid  to  depressed  areas  conference  re- 
port brought  to  the  House  a  clear-cut  issue — 
Should  House  Members  permit  the  Senate 
to  stipulate  that  this  new  experimental  pro- 
gram should  be  taken  out  from  under  House 
Appropriations  Committee  scrutiny,  getting 
money  without  yearly  appropriations?  It 
came  as  a  shock  to  many  Members  to  learn 
that  the  Chief  Executive  had  done  an  about- 
face  demanding  this  new  type  financing  In 
the  Senate-House  conference  eliminating 
House  Members  from  the  traditional  guard- 
ing of  the  purse  strings.  A  spirited  debate 
resulted  in  a  close  vote  in  which  loose  fiscal 
policy  supported  by  the  administration  won. 

Public  Law  480,  a  bill  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  authorization  for  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities,  brought  some  more 
shockers  to  view.  India  is  to  receive  $2.2 
billion  of  food  in  1960  and  1961.  Yugoslavia 
has  received  $597  million,  Poland  $518  mil- 
lion. United  Arab  Republic,  $332  million.  A 
program  originally  intended  as  a  temporary 
surplus  food  disposal  measure  has  become 
the  reason  for  surplus  foods  in  perpetuity, 
aU  the  while  subsidizing  our  enemies,  failing 
to  convert  neutrals,  and  alienating  our 
friends — sort  of  an  international  public  as- 
sistance program.  The  fiction  of  payment 
Is  kept  alive  by  payment  In  local  currency, 
money  which  we  can't  have  but  which  Is  then 
spent  on  projects  within  the  specific  coun- 
try approved  by  their  government. 

Now,  put  all  these  together:  (1)  Cuba  has 
fallen  to  the  Communists;  (2)  we  approve 
$500  million  aid  to  South  American  nations, 
friendly  or  not.  relinquishing  congressional 
control  at  Mr.  Kennedy's  Insistence;  (3)  we 
start  a  brand  new  nationwide  Federal  aid 
program  to  local  communities,  for  business 
establishments,  conununlty  facilities,  and 
Individuals  with  Mr.  Kennedy  Insisting  and 
succeeding  in  getting  Congress  to  give  up 
control  of  the  spending;  (4)  we  authorize 
$2  billion  more  food  giveaway  to  other  na- 
tions, friends  and  foe  alike,  making  a  tem- 
porary program  permanent. 

My  beliefs.  In  summary,  are  these:  (1) 
Blockade  Cuba  economically  to  prevent 
further  Castro  buildup;  (2)  stop  aid  to 
enemies  and  neutrals,  extend  aid  only  to 
pledged  friends  in  a  manner  which  permits 
them  to  retain  their  own  self-respect  and 
to  understand  the  United  States  who  gives  In 
self-interest  protecting  herself,  her  form  of 
government  and  freedom  and  Justice  In  the 
world:  (3)  keep  the  spending  firmly  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  as  the  Constitution 
stipulates;  (4)  quickly  but  carefully  plan 
our  freeing  of  Cuba  from  communism  while 
the  blockade  prevents  their  buildup;  (5) 
serve  notice  to  the  world  that  we  will  tol- 
erate no  foolishness,  mainly  Russian  sub- 
version. 


The  Increase  Catne  in   1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1961 

Mr.    FINDLEY,     Mr.    Speaker,   rising 
farm  income  has  attracted  much  atten- 


tion, but  no  one  mentions  that  most  of 
the  increase  came  in  1960. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  fiow  of  farmers'  realized  net  income 
went  up  from  $10  2  billion  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1960  to  $12.4  billion  in  the  last 
quarter. 

My  reference  is  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Broadcast  Over  Wisconsin  Radio  Stations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  1,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend.  I  was  privileged  to  review  some 
of  the  major  challenges  confronting  Wis- 
consin and  the  Nation  in  a  broadcast 
over  a  network  of  Wisconsin  radio  sta- 
tions, reflecting  up>on  a  number  of  issues 
now  before  us  in  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  problems  confronting  us.  of  course, 
are  extremely  difficult  and  complex.  Conse- 
quently, the  creation  of  solutions  for  such 
problems  require  the  cooperation  and  dedi- 
cation not  only  of  our  citizens,  but  also  of 
our  leaders   In  Government. 

As  of  now,  the  major  legislation  approved 
by  Congress  Includes : 

Establishment  of  a  1-year  experimental 
feed  grains  program,  aimed  at  curbing  sur- 
pluses of  barley,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains; 

Extension  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  for  Jobless,  whose  benefits  have  ex- 
pired; 

Authorization  to  create  a  program  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  chronically  depressed 
areas; 

Legislation  to  create  additional  Federal 
Judgeships  for  our  overcrowded  and  over- 
worked courts.  (This  measure  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  is  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  a  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee ) 

And  other  measures. 

However,  there  are  a  great  many  significant, 
and  some  controversial,  Issues  yet  to  be 
considered  at  this  midway  mark  In  this  Con- 
gress.   These  Include: 

Liberalization  of  the  minimum  wage  laws; 

Aid  to  education; 

Expansion  of  the  housing  program: 

How  to  finance  the  highway  construction 
program; 

Adoption  of  Improved  ways  to  meet  the 
needs  of  oiu  16  million  folltfi  over  65: 

Strengthening  and.  as  possible,  streamlin- 
ing our  defenses; 

Stepping   up  our  space  program; 

And  other  Issues. 

LEXJISLATION  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  WISCONSIN 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  pieces 
Of  legislation  of  special  Interest  to  Wiscon- 
sin. 

These  include : 

Appropriations  for  port  and  harbor  devel- 
opment, including  projects  at  Milwaukee, 
Green  Bay,  Superior,  Menomonle,  and  other 
ports  along  the  Great  Lakes; 

Enactment  of  the  Wiley  bill,  S.  1515,  to 
provide   supplemental    funds    to    carry    for- 


ward the  school  lunch  program  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year; 

Extending  the  time  for  termination  of 
Federal  control  over  Wisconsin's  Menomi- 
nee Indians,  to  enable  the  tribe  to  get  Its 
economic  house  In  order;  and 

Getting  approval  of  funds  for  expansion 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son. Wis. 

These,  then,  are  the  highlights  of  the  legis- 
lative workload  ahead  of  us  in  Congress. 

WORLD    OUTLOOK 

As  Congress  attempts  to  grapple  with  these 
and  other  problems  of  significance  to  prog- 
ress In  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation,  there  exist 
ever-present  and  overhanging  crises  in  world 
affairs. 

Around  the  globe,  the  Communists  are 
stirring  up  trouble,  creating  wars,  sparking 
rebellions,  attempting  to  overthrow  existing 
governments,  and  engaging  in  a  wide  variety 
of  espionage,  sabotage,  subversion,  and  other 
legal  and  illegal  efforts  to  expand  their  in- 
fluence and  control.  Today,  there  are  an 
estimated  36  million  Reds  op>erating  in  about 
86  countries,  attempting  to  further  the  aims 
of  world  conquest  by  the  Reds.  Because 
the  Red  conspiracy  Is  so  widespread,  it  is 
difficult  to  predetermine  when,  or  where,  the 
next  explosion — sparked  by  Red  action — will 
occur  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  our  difficult  problems,  however, 
we  must  not  allow  "curtains  of  gloom"  to 
descend  over  the  Nation;  rather,  freedom,  In 
my  Judgment,  will  triumph  if  we  are  willing 
to  make  the  necessary  effort  now  to  stop 
Red  aggression  and  promote  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

Overshadowing  the  activities  of  Congress 
then,  and,  yes,  the  world,  is  the  Communist 
threat  to  world  peace. 

The  creation  of  peace  is  still  the  great 
challenge.     Questions  remain: 

Can  we  develop  ways  to  accommodate,  or 
at  least  negotiate,  the  great  differences  be- 
tween the  East  and  West?  Can  we  stop  the 
Reds  without  war? 

Can  we  meet  the  great  and  growing  de- 
mands of  the  billions  of  "have-not"  people 
In  the  world  for  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life? 

These  are  grave  and  serious  questions  that 
need  to  be  faced,  and  resolved.  In  our  time. 
Ultimately,  we  must  find  realistic  answers, 
if  there  is  ever  to  be  stability  and  peace. 

REVIEW    or    HOTSPOTS    IN    THE    WORLD 

Briefly,  now,  let's  take  a  quick  look  at  some 
of  the  "hotspots"  around  the  world. 

In  Cuba,  the  Red -Ringed  Castro  regime  has 
become  more  firmly  entrenched. 

In  Laos  the  Reds,  though  professing  a 
desire  for  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations  for 
settlement  of  the  difficulties,  are  continuing 
military  operations  to  attempt  to  extend 
their  control  over  more  territory. 

In  the  Congo,  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  still  the 
No.  1  troublemaker. 

In  Berlin  also  there  are  recvirrlng  threats 
of  Red  action  to  create  tension  which  would 
possibly  result  In  war. 

Overall,  the  Reds  continue  to  build  bon- 
fires around  the  globe  which  threaten.  If  al- 
lowed to  spread,  to  lead  to  a  global  confla- 
gration. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

The  free  world,  In  my  Judgment,  must 
soon  develop  more  effective  ways  for  combat- 
ing Red  expansionism,  if  we  are  to  survive. 

The  balance  of  power,  and  of  world  opinion, 
for  example,  once  was  largely  on  the  side  of 
the  Western  nations.  Now,  this  balance  is 
teetering  precariously. 

If  we  are  to  defeat  the  Communists'  aim 
of  world  conquest,  then  we  need  to  adopt  a 
stronger,  nonmllitary  offensive  against  the 
Communists.  Among  other  things,  this,  in 
my  Judgment,  should  Include — 

First.  Strengthening  our  Information- 
spreading  program  to  beat,  not  be  beaten  by, 
the  Communist  propaganda  machine. 
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Second.  Adopt   inor«   effective   machinery 

aealnst  Inflltrattve  penetrations,  the  frulU 
Of  which  are  being  witnessed  in  Cuba  and 
l>ao6. 

Third.  A  sharper  counteroffenslve  to  pene- 
trate the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  not 
leave  this  as  untouchable  territory  for  the 
Reds. 

Fourth  Better  tailored  U.S.  programs,  such 
as  the  Latin  American  plan,  to  meet  special 
needs  In  Asl.a,  Africa,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world;   and 

Fifth.  Finally,  undertake  a  more  dynamic 
effort  to  present  the  efloru  and  objectives  of 
U.S.  policies  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

In  summary,  the  United  States  needs  to 
adopt  a  stronger  political,  economic,  social, 
and  Ideological  counteroffenslve  against  the 
Communists.  By  experience,  we  know  that 
a  so-called  containment  policy  is  obsolete 
and  unworkable.  For  the  most  part,  the  re- 
sult has  been  loss  of  mo-e  and  more  land 
and  people  until  the  Reds  now  control  nearly 
a  billion  p>eople  and  vast  natural,  man- 
power, industrial,  scientific,  and  military 
resources. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  dedicate  the  ef- 
fort, manpower,  and  resources  to  stopping 
the  Communists  now.  the  survival  of  our  way 
of  life — Indeed,  of  freedom  itself — will  be  in 
serious  Jeopardy. 
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Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr,  speaker,  we  in 
the  United  States  have  many  close  ties 
with  Poland,  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
review  each  May  on  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  The  provisions  of  the  1791  Con- 
stitution proved  that  the  Polish  people 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  sought  a 
liberal  .government  from  the  medieval 
feudal  elements,  just  as  we  had  sought 
and  won  our  freedom  in  1783.  A  histo- 
rian has  written  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion: 

Posterity  •  •  •  joins  with  the  best  con- 
temporary opinion  In  deeming  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  3d  of  May  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  In  Polish  history. 

For  this  reason  the  Polish  people  have 
remained  true  to  their  ideals,  first  ex- 
pressed in  this  Constitution  no  matter 
where  they  have  moved  in  the  world. 
Polish  immigrants  to  this  country 
brought  with  them  their  love  of  inde- 
p>endence ;  Polish  people  helped  settle  our 
country  and  built  its  cities  and  towns. 
They  have  contributed  to  our  music  and 
our  literature.  They  have  brought  to  us 
all  the  elements  of  their  society  which 
it  has  been  so  difiBcult  for  them  to  main- 
tain under  Soviet  domination.  Thus, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  honoring  them 
on  this  most  important  day  in  their 
history. 

i  In  the  United  States,  wherever  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  de.=;cent  live,  in  cities  and 
towns  from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday 
is  observed  with  appropriate  exercises 
throughout  the  month  of  May  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Polish  nation  and  to  re- 
mind fellow  Americans  that  Poland  was 


one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  liberalism 
in  Europe 

It  was  on  May  3  In  1791.  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by 
the  United  States  in  1789.  that  Poland 
without  a  bloody  revolution  or  even  with- 
out a  disorder  succeeded  in  reforming 
her  public  life  and  in  eradicating  her  in- 
ternal decline.  But  this  great  rebirth 
and  assertion  of  democracy  came  to  the 
Poles  too  late  and  did  not  forestall  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  by  Rus- 
sia, Prussia  and  Austria. 

POLAND  PIONHTERED  LIBERALISM  IN  ETJROPE 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Polish 
Constitution  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
it  eliminated  with  one  stroke  the  most 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Polish 
parliamentary  and  social  system.  The 
Poles  raised  this  great  moment  in  their 
history  to  the  forefront  of  their  tradi- 
tion rather  than  any  one  of  their  anni- 
versaries of  glorious  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  t>een  reared 
in  the  principle  piven  us  as  a  birthrisht 
by  the  founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  E>eo- 
ple  in  the  state,  which  is  the  primary 
Ijostulate  in  the  1791  Polish  Constitution, 
can  see  how  this  truism  cut  off  the  Poles 
and  the  Poli-h  political  tradition  com- 
pletely from  both  the  Germans  and  the 
Russians,  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
principle  of  state,  and  not  national,  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from 
Poland  was  then,  as  it  has  been  through- 
out the  years  that  followed  and  even  unto 
today,  a  threat  to  tyranny  and  abso- 
lutism in  Russia  and  Germany.  In  1795 
Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers  were  sent 
to  Poland  to  partition  and  rape  her.  In 
1939  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers  met 
again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  absolute  to- 
talitarianism systems  of  nazism  and 
communism  again  felt  the  danger  of  true 
Uberalism  coming  from  Poland  just  as 
in  1791. 

In  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  in  these 
words : 

All  power  In  civic  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation. 

In  Wilmington,  Del  .  the  Council  of 
Polish  Societies  and  Clubs  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  will  mark  the  aidoption  of 
Poland's  first  constitution  on  May  7. 

Participatirig  in  the  obsei-vance  will  be 
the  Delaware  division  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress.  The  observance 
will  be  held  at  Modjeska  Hall,  in  Wil- 
mington. 

Prominent  Polish  and  American  speak- 
ers will  address  the  gathering.  St.  Hed- 
wig's  Choir  and  children  of  Polish  Sat- 
urday morning  classes  will  take  part  in 
the  program,  as  will  various  officials  of 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  and  of  New  Cas- 
tle County. 

The  Council  of  the  Polish  Societies 
and  Clubs  in  the  State  of  Delaware  re- 
cently pointed  out.  in  announcing  the 
plans  for  May  7  that; 

Dtirlng  the  ptLsX  two  centuries.  Poland, 
which  was  the  most  powerful  nation  once. 


became  partitioned  four  times;  fhns  been] 
ravaged  despoiled,  persecuted,  and  enslaved 
by  greedy  neighbors.  No  nation  could  stif- 
fer  so  much  without  leaving  a  deep  scar. 

It  Is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  Polish  people 
everywhere  tliat  a  spirit  of  Justice,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation  prevail  among  all 
the  nations  for  a  glorious  and  lasting  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

The  committee  on  airangements  for 
the  May  7  observance  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  con- 
sists of  Adam  J.  Rosiak.  chairman;  Jo- 
seph Falkowski,  Ludwig  Kojjec,  Frank  J. 
Leski.  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Obara,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kilczewski. 
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Mr  RIVERS  of  Ala.-^ka.  Mr.  Speaker, 
widespread  interest  in  utilizing  television 
transmission  facilities  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  and  In  adult  train- 
ing programs  prompts  me  to  urge  re- 
vision of  i>ertinent  legislation  now  pend- 
ing t)efore  the  Congress,  such  as  H.R. 
965 — Senate  counterpart  S  205 — and 
H.R  132.  My  punx)se  in  speaking  about 
these  bills  is  to  point  out  their  inadequacy 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired goal  upon  which,  I  am  sure,  almost 
all  of  us  agree,  and  further  to  suggest 
changes  for  eflectuatmg  much  greater 
results  with  the  same  amount  of  money 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Although  H  R.  132.  approved  by  the 
administration,  postulates  grants  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis,  while  H.R. 
965  would  authorize  straight  grants 
without  a  matching  requirement,  the  two 
bills  have  in  common  the  basic  restric- 
tion which.  I  believe,  should  be  modified. 
I  refer  to  the  limitation  that  the  Federal 
funds  could  be  used  by  the  State,  uni- 
versity, or  other  appropriate  agency  or 
nonprofit  educational  organization  only 
for  acquisition  and  installation  of  trans- 
mission apparatus  necessary  for  televi- 
sion broadcasting. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  practical  re- 
sults of  this  limitation.  The  legislation 
itself  pinpoints  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
money  can  be  used  for  acquisition  of 
sites  and  buildings  for  installation  of  an- 
tennas and  to  house  the  television  trans- 
mission apparatus,  or  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  facilities.  By  in- 
ference none  of  the  Federal  money  would 
be  available  for  producing  either  live 
programs,  or  films,  or  for  reproducing 
such  films  for  widespread  use.  Neither 
could  any  of  the  money  t>e  sF>ent  to  meet 
such  expense  as  would  be  incidental  to 
cooperative  arrangements  with  commer- 
cial television  stations  which  might  be 
willing  to  broadcast  such  educational 
films  on  a  free  time,  public  service  basis. 

This  last-mentioned  restriction  is  the 
one  which  would  most  seriously  circum- 
scribe the  educational  television  program 
in  Alaska,  and  in  other  sparsely  settled 


western  States  with  widely  scattered 
F>opulation  centers.  To  back  up  this 
point,  I  will  use  Alaska  as  an  example. 
Cities  In  Alaska  which  have  television 
facilites  are  Anchorage,  Seward,  Kodiak, 
Nome.  Fairbanks.  Juneau,  Ketchikan, 
and  Sitka.  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
each  have  two  TV  stations.  Ketchikan 
and  Nome  are  over  1.000  miles  apart, 
and  the  others,  with  two  exceptions,  are 
several  hundred  miles  away  from  each 
other.  With  the  State  struggling  from  a 
financial  standpoint  to  meet  its  educa- 
tional requirements  and  other  responsi- 
bilities, it  is  doubtful  that  it  could  afford 
to  establish  and  operate  more  than  one 
of  the  public  educational  TV  broadcast- 
ing facilities  such  as  are  contemplated  in 
the  pending  legislation.  If  such  facility 
were  established  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  near  Fairbanks,  for  example,  its 
educational  broadcasts  would  reach  only 
the  people  of  Fairbanks,  and  environs. 
If  the  facility  were  located  at  the  Alaska 
Methodist  University  at  Anchorage,  its 
programs  would  reach  only  the  F>eople  of 
the  Greater  Anchorage  area.  All  of  the 
other  towTis  I  have  mentioned  with  tele- 
vision services  and  the  many  smaller 
communities  of  Alaska  woul(  be  left 
without  benefit  by  the  program. 

Since  this  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced, I  have  heard  from  Dr.  William  R. 
Wood,  president  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  that  the  university  has  applied 
to  the  Ford  Foundation  for  assistance  to 
develop  a  coordinated  statewide  adult 
education  program  and  to  establish  an 
instructional  materials  production  center 
to  produce  films,  kinescopes,  sound 
tapes,  video  tapes,  slides,  graphic  mate- 
rials, an  ;  related  articles  for  an  extended 
and  intensified  adult  education  program 
off-campus,  and  for  general  improvement 
of  on-campus  instruction.  If  this  ma- 
terializes, the  university  would  be  in  a 
position  to  enlist  the  cooperation  on  a 
primarily  public  service  basis  of  all  the 
commercial  television  stations  in  Alaska. 
With  this  start  the  whole  plan  could  be 
augmented  as  to  the  television  phase,  if 
only  realistically  flexible  provisions  were 
included  in  the  pending  legislation. 

Such  provisions,  which  I  urge,  would 
allow  a  portion  of  the  money  to  be  used 
for  production  equipment,  for  use  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  for  example,  in  the 
course  of  producing  live  educational  or 
informational  or  cultural  programs,  to 
obtain  films  for  distribution  to  all  of  the 
cities  which  have  television  stations. 
With  this  type  of  arrangement,  and  with 
the  University  of  Alaska,  for  example. 
as  a  focal  point,  plus  cooperation  by 
existing  commercial  television  stations 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  a  highly  practical 
solution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of 
the  pending  legislation  would  be  ob- 
tained. In  order  to  further  utilize  these 
productions,  another  item  of  equipment 
which  converts  video-tape  recordings  to 
16-millimeter  sound  on  film  would  mean 
utilization  in  every  secondary  school  or 
closed  circuit  television  station  where  the 
16-millimeter  visual  aid  type  of  projec- 
tor is  available.  Another  portion  of  the 
money  should  be  usable  for  the  pur- 
chase of  suitable  ETV  film  or  kinescope 
programs  now  available  from  educa- 
tional centers  such  as  Aim  Art)or  for  use 


at  the  university,  or  elsewhere,  and  for 
distribution  for  telecasting  on  a  coop- 
erative and  nonprofit  basis  by  the  com- 
mercial television  stations,  with  credit 
given  to  the  university  or  other  agency  or 
institution  which  acquired  the  programs. 
Another  minor  amount  could  be  allowed 
for  use  in  reimbursing  the  commercial 
television  stations  for  their  added  ex- 
p>ense  incidental  to  telecasting  these 
public  service  programs. 

For  the  technical  advice  reflected  in 
my  remarks,  I  give  credit  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hiebert  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  an  out- 
standing television  authority  and  public- 
minded  citizen.  The  above  suggestions 
are  fully  endorsed  by  the  University  of 
Alaska.  In  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of 
the  method  I  have  set  forth  is  necessary 
to  any  widespread  fulfillment  of  the  fine 
objectives  of  the  legislation  in  question. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  has  spoken  frequently  and 
effectively  for  the  liberal  p>osition  in 
politics. 

He  has  recently  summarized  the  lib- 
eral position  in  an  article,  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Change,"  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Midwest  Quarterly,  a  journal  of  con- 
temporary thought  published  by  Kansas 
State  College,  of  Pittsburg,  Kans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article,  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  1961  issue,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th¥  Challenge  of  Change 

(By  Hon.  Httbebt  H.  HtrMPHREr,  of 

Minnesota) 

Liberalism  is  not  a  doctrine,  a  dogma  or 
a  distinct  philosophy.  It  Is  rather  an  atti- 
tude— an  open  approach  to  life  and  society 
characterized  by  flexibility  and  adaptability. 

The  American  liberal  cannot  offer  a  precise 
definition  of  his  political  attitude.  Indeed, 
he  shuns  the  oversimplifications  and  catch 
phrases  which  are  used  so  often  to  describe 
liberalism.  He  seeks  to  express  his  views 
clearly  and  eloquently,  but  he  Is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. He  knows  that  any  rigid  state- 
ment on  liberalism  could  be  rendered  obso- 
lete In  a  short  time  by  the  fast  sweep  of 
world  events. 

The  key  word  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
liberal  viewpoint  Is  "change."  The  liberal 
understands  that  life  Is  not  static,  that  any- 
thing— from  a  plant  to  a  government — must 
change,  or  It  will  die.  He  knows  that  a 
mind,  or  a  nation,  cannot  endure  as  an  ac- 
tive, productive  Instrument  If  it  is  guided 
by  the  status  quo  and  allowed  to  slip  into 
stagnation. 

The  liberal  welcomes  change.  He  seeks 
change  not  for  Its  own  sake,  but  as  an  In- 
evitable force  of  life  which  must  be  cap- 
tured and  channeled  toward  the  right  direc- 
tion. He  is  thus  willing  to  experiment,  to 
try  the  untested,  to  develop  the  new,  to  dare 
the  Impossible. 


The  liberal's  willingness — yes.  eagerness — 
for  change  is  not  Just  a  restless  yearning  for 
activity.  His  goals  are  clear:  his  ideals  are 
strong.  He  is  not  afraid  to  pursue  them 
with  all  his  energy. 

The  liberal  American  seeks  a  world  of 
peace,  dignity,  security,  and  freedom  for 
every  Individual.  He  pursues  the  goal  of  a 
world  In  which  each  human  being  enjoys 
full  freedom  to  live  and  work  as  his  con- 
science and  talent  direct  him. 

This  full  freedom  means  far  more  than 
the  absence  of  political  restraints.  It  means 
a  democratic  society  and  a  minimum  of  con- 
trol by  government,  of  course.  But  full 
freedom  Is  not  just  freedom  from  political 
or  social  Interference  In  the  lives  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

Full  :reedom  for  an  Individual  to  pursue 
and  achieve  his  potential  means  freedom 
from  the  basic  and  ancient  enemies  of  man- 
kind— hunger,  poverty,  disease.  Illiteracy,  Ig- 
norance. 

The  liberal  fully  understands  that  a  man 
Is  not  really  free  If  he  Is  hungry.  That  man 
Is  a  slave;  his  chains  are  as  strong  and  con- 
fining as  If  they  were  made  of  steel.  He 
cannot  work,  he  cannot  produce,  he  cannot 
create.  His  progress  is  checked,  and  he  be- 
comes the  target  of  the  agents  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

The  same  chains  bind  the  man  who  la 
Impoverished,  or  sick,  or  illiterate,  or  igno- 
rant. In  this  modern  world,  this  scientific 
age.  tens  of  millions  of  men  are  so  bound. 
Two- thirds  of  the  world's  peoples  are  under- 
nourished today.  Three-fourths  of  all 
human  beings  are  Illiterate. 

The  liberal  does  not  Ignore  these  facts. 
He  looks  beyond  the  comfort,  security,  and 
relative  luxury  of  his  own  suirroundings  and 
is  deeply  concerned  with  the  plight  of  his 
brothers. 

This  is  one  key  element.  I  believe  in  the 
character  of  the  American  Uberal.  He  does 
not  detach  himself  from  the  basic  problems 
of  mankind,  even  though  he  Is  not  directly 
affected  by  those  problems.  He  is  guided. 
I  believe,  by  an  Instinct  of  humanitarlanism 
and  a  sense  of  compassion.  Other  men  who 
reject  the  label  "liberal"  may  be  humani- 
tarian and  compassionate.  But  the  liberals 
concern  for  others  Is  deep,  enduring,  and 
personal. 

The  liberal  does  not  examine  the  plight 
of  masses  of  men  elsewhere,  throw  up  hla 
hands  In  defeat,  and  say:  "It's  too  big  a 
problem.  I  and  my  country  cannot  solve 
the  problems  of  hunger,  jx)verty.  and  Illit- 
eracy everywhere."  The  liberal  knows  the 
problems  of  mankind  are  massive,  but  he 
Is  determined  to  seek  solutions,  to  work  for 
the  progress  of  all  men,  and  to  sacrifice  some 
of  his  own  comforts  to  save  the  lives  and 
minds  of  others.  The  liberal  feels  respon- 
sible. 

He  also  has  faith  that  no  problem  Is  too 
big  or  overwhelming.  He  sees  the  hunger 
of  millions  not  as  a  problem,  but  as  a 
challenge.  And  he  sees  the  surplus  of  food 
In  America  not  as  a  problem,  but  as  an 
opportunity — an  opportunity  to  utilize  this 
Nation's  agricultural  abundance  to  feed  the 
hungry  of  the  world  and  move  mankind  a  big 
step  closer  to  full  freedom. 

The  liberal  Is  also  a  realist.  He  has  faced 
the  facts  of  human  need  and  Is  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  meeting  those  needs. 
But  he  is  determined  to  work  toward  his 
goals.  He  understands  that  a  world  of  full 
freedom  may  not  be  secured  In  his  lifetime, 
but  he  knows  that  unless  he  works  for  such 
a  world.  It  will  never  become  reality.  The 
world,  he  says,  cannot  and  wUl  not  stand 
still.  If  mankind  does  not  progress  toward 
Its  noblest  goals.  It  wiU  slide  back  further 
away  from  them. 

A  food  for  peace  program,  or  any  program 
developed  by  the  United  States,  can  and 
must  stem  from  the  hearts  and  the  will  of 
the    American    people.     And,    by    necessity. 
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It  must  be  administered  through  their 
Government.  Every  American  shares  a  belief 
In  representative  government  by  law,  but 
the  conservative  tends  to  believe  that  govern- 
ment should  do  as  little  as  possible,  that  It 
should  have  little  authority  and  responsl- 
bUlty. 

The  liberal  believes  that  for  a  successful 
democracy,  government  Initiative  Is  fully  as 
necessary  as  private  enterprise — for  a  food 
for  peace  program  or  Jiny  other  national 
effort.  He  believes  that  primarily  through 
the  vigorous  use  of  the  mechanics  of  gov- 
ernment can  we  muster  our  resources  with 
sufficient  strength,  speed,  and  purpose  to 
survive  as  a  free  nation  threatened  by 
totallta'-lanlsm. 

To  many  conservatives,  "planning"  be- 
comes an  unpleasant  word  when  It  Is  ap- 
plied to  any  effort  outside  the  household  or 
corporation.  But  the  liberal  knows  that 
purpose  and  planning  are  absolute  essentials 
of  public  policy,  as  well  as  of  private  enter- 
prise. He  is  convinced  that  If  we  are  not 
wnillng  to  shape  history  ourselves,  others  will 
shape  It  for  us. 

The  liberal  believes  that  government  Is 
not  In  competition  with  any  group  In  the 
Nation,  that  it  is  not  Just  another  special 
force  within  our  society.  He  believes  that 
our  Government  is  the  noble  extension  and 
voice  of  the  whole  American  society.  Thus, 
planning  In  our  democracy  Is  a  creative  act 
which  must  draw  on  the  Intelligence  and 
skills  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  not 
simply  on  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  liberal  today  Is  often  criticized  for  ad- 
vocating what  conservatives  label  a  "welfare 
state."  I  think  It  Is  useful  to  examine  two 
quotations  which  help  define  the  welfare 
state  concept: 

"The  scheme  of  society  for  which  we  stand 
is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
basic  standard  of  life  and  labor  below  which 
a  man  or  woman,  however  old  or  weak,  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  fall.  The  food  they  receive, 
the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  basic  neces- 
sities, the  homes  they  live  In,  their  employ- 
ment must  be  the  first  care  of  the  state,  and 
must  have  priority  over  all  other  peacetime 
needs  " 

"I  believe  that  the  American  people  feel 
that  our  production  Is  so  great  that  we  can 
afford  to  put  a  floor  under  the  necessities  of 
life — food,  education,  medical  care,  housing — 
so  that  every  family  may  have  available  a 
minimum  decent  living." 

The  first  quotation  Is  from  Winston 
Churchill.  This  second  was  spoken  by  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Planning — for  a  minimum  decent  living — 
does  not  mean  dictation  In  a  free  society..  It 
means  cooperation  and  coordination.  The 
liberal  does  not  want  big  brother  dictating 
what  people  must  do.  But  the  liberal  argues 
that  the  challenges  facing  America  can  never 
be  met  without  the  vigorous  participation  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Today's  liberal  believes  that  conservative 
government  cannot  cope  with  the  restless, 
endlessly  changing  world  of  the  20th  century. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  oollcy,  the  liberal 
accepts  the  fact  that  Government  action 
dominates  the  International  scene. 

The  liberal  identifies  with  the  need  for 
leadership  in  a  world  of  turmoil,  conflict,  and 
danger  He  is  willing  to  act  as  a  leader,  and 
to  see  his  nation  stand  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  He  sees  challenge  and  opportu- 
nity throughout  the  world,  and  moves  to 
seize  the  Initiative.  The  liberal  has  worked 
for  and  wun  progress  in  international  organ- 
izatons,  more  technical  assistance,  and  more 
economic  aid  for  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

He  does  not  rest  on  specific  victory.  He  Is 
forever  seeking  improvement  and  forever 
working  for  progress.  He  never  takes  his  eye 
off  the  goal  of  a  nation  and  world  of  prosper- 
ity, of  peace,  of  brotherhood.  Above  all,  the 
liberal  recognizes  that  the  means  of  achiev- 


ing that  goal  mvist  preserve  the  dignity,  the 
freedom,  and  the  self-respect  of  man,  of  the 
Individual  citizen. 

Others  who  call  themselves  liberal  may  dis- 
agree with  some  of  my  comments,  or  place 
different  emphasis  on  some  elements  of  the 
liberal  attitude.  This  Is  to  be  expected. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  asked 
once  why  liberals  were  so  often  divided,  and 
conservatives  generally  united.  He  answered: 

"There  are  many  ways  of  going  forward, 
but  there  Is  only  one  way  of  standing  still." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  1.  1961 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  requested  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  address  I  delivered  before 
the  18th  annual  national  convention  of 
the  American  Public  Power  Association 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  April  24,  1961. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  titled  "Public 
Power  in  Texas  and  in  the  Nation  '  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtBLic  Power  in  Texas  and  in  the  Nation 
(Speech    by    U.S.    Senator    Ralph    W.    Tar- 
borough,    of   Texas,    at    the    18th    Annual 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic   Power    Association    at    the    Granada 
Hotel  in  San  Antonio,  Tex,.  April  24.  1961  > 
Mr.  President,  members  of   the  American 
Public    Power    Association,    guests.    It    is    a 
great    pleasure    to    welcome    the    American 
Public   Power   Association  to  Texas,  here  to 
the    historic    old    San    Antonio,    where    the 
American  hero  tradition  reached  Its  fullest 
flower.    Here,  125  years  ago.  public  duty  even 
unto  death  was  chosen  voluntarily  by  every 
man  of  that  heroic  Alamo  force.     They  set 
an  example  in  time  of  peril  that  Americans 
today  must  be  ready  to  emulate  If  we  would 
keep    our    freedom    secure.      The    spirit    of 
Travis,   Bowie,    Bonham,    and    Crocket    lives 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Texas  more 
seciu-ely  than  those  stone  walls  of  the  Alamo 
which  stand  a  stone's  throw  away  from  this 
hotel. 

PUBLIC    POWER    IN    TEXAS 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  her  founders, 
Texas  has  a  tradition  of  progreslsve  protec- 
tion of  the  people  In  the  field  of  public 
utility  development.  Under  Texas'  greatest 
Governor,  James  Stephen  Hogg,  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  was  created  70  years 
ago  to  regulate  transportation  abuses;  along 
with  Wisconsin,  these  were  the  first  two 
States  to  create  such  public  regulatory  com- 
missions. And  U.S.  Senator  John  H.  Reagan 
from  Texas,  one  of  Texas'  four  greatest 
statesmen,  was  the  author  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  creating  the  present  Inter- 
state Commission.  Texas  Is  proud  of  her 
old  traditions  and  her  great  statesmen;  they 
earned  their  place  in  history  as  you  are 
earning  yours,  as  open  servants  of  the  people, 
and  not  as  covert  agents  of  the  people's 
opposition. 

In  keeping  with  its  early  tradition  of  pub- 
lic duty  and  welfare  above  private  gain,  our 
State  has  played  an  Important  part  In  pub- 
lic power  since  the  early  days.     Texas  also 


has  had  something  to  do  with  the  founding 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association. 

As  you  may  know.  Max  Starcke,  longtime 
general  manager  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority,  was  one  of  the  early  leaders  of 
your  American  Public  Power  Association 
board  of  directors  along  with  the  late  E.  F. 
Scattergood  of  Los  Angeles,  James  D  Dono- 
van of  Kansas  City  and  other  American 
Public  Power   Association   pioneers. 

Although  I  can't  claim  having  any  part 
in  the  formation  of  American  Public  Power 
Association,  I  have  had  a  keen  working  In- 
terest in  public  power  since  1935,  when  I 
was  apix)lnted,  in  February  of  that  year,  by 
the  late  Gov.  James  V  Allred.  to  the  original 
board  of  diiectors  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Authority  of  Texas,  created  to  harness 
the  Colorado  River  of  Texas.  One  of  the 
authority's  principal  purposes  was  to  pro- 
vide a  low-cost  power  supply  for  municipal 
electric  systems  and  rural  electric  co-ops. 
It  was  created  even  before  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification  Act   of    1935   was   passed 

As  early  as  1886.  when  there  were  only  30 
municipal  electric  plants  in  the  United 
States,  there  was  a  municipal  plant  In  Texas. 
Unfortunately,  the  early  records  do  not  Indi- 
cate Just  where  all  of  those  30  plants  were 
located. 

But  the  first  municipal  plant  In  Texas  that 
we  know  much  about  was  set  up  in  my  home 
city  of  Austin  In  1895  Greenville's  plant 
was  established  in  1889,  Brownsville's  in  1907, 
Terrell's  in  1908,  and  so  on. 

The  city  where  you  are  holding  your  con- 
vention— San  Antonio.  Tex  ,  mother  city — 
has  one  of  the  newer  municipal  electric 
systems  in  Texas,  but  already  It  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  record. 

Texans  formed  their  own  electric  systems 
for  the  same  reason  the  people  in  hundreds 
of  communities  In  other  States  decided  to 
provide  electric  service  to  their  residents: 
They  were  Impatient  to  enjoy  the  full  bene- 
fits of  electricity,  and  no  private  companies 
were  willing,  at  that  time,  to  serve  them 
adequately. 

The  result  has  been  very  similar  to  the 
situation  which  developed  years  later,  when 
the  rural  electification  program  was  estab- 
lished. The  power  companies  couldn't  see 
any  profit  In  serving  small,  Isolated  commu- 
nities and  it  was  not  until  after  the  commu- 
nities had  taken  the  initiative  and  started 
their  municipal  plants  that  the  potential 
growth  of  both  the  small  cities,  and  their 
quantity  of  electric  usage,  began  to  Impress 
the  private  companies.  After  the  success  of 
municipal  electric  plants  was  assured,  the 
private  companies  were  more  than  willing 
to  buy  them  out  and  provide  the  necessary 
service. 

In  rural  areas,  private  interests  also 
wanted  to  go  slowly  In  building  lines,  thus 
putting  the  responsibility  on  the  rural  peo- 
ple themselves  to  prove  that  they  were  good 
customers. 

More  than  30  of  our  State's  municipal 
systems  have  been  sold  out  over  the  years. 
A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Texas  reports 
that  "at  no  time  during  the  operating  of 
municipal  plants  were  they  free  from  the 
attacks  of  private  power  companies"  I 
suppose  this  statement  would  be  true  in  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  During  the 
twenties,  according  to  the  study,  many 
municipal  systems  were  sold  at  several  times 
their  cost  to  power  companies  which  put  a 
high  price  on  the  nuisance  value  of  these 
plants. 

Fortunately,  a  contrary  trend  in  Texas  set 
In  during  the  thirties,  due  at  least  In  part  to 
the  creation  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority.  Between  1939  and  1942,  17 
munlclpaltties  started  their  own  electric 
systems  in  order  to  distribute  power  from 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority. 


With  the  coming  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Authority,  a  source  of  low-cost  whole- 
sale power  was  opened  up  to  residents  of  a 
Sl.OOO-square-mlle  area  centering  around 
our  capital  city  of  Austin.  More  than  30 
cities  now  buy  all  or  p>art  of  their  power 
supply  from  LCRA. 

Low-cost  power  has  been,  in  a  sense,  a 
bonus  from  the  control  of  the  Colorado 
River  of  Texas.  This  turbulent  stream  had 
a  history  of  severe  floods  and  alternating 
droughts,  which  would  turn  the  stream  into 
a  mere  trickle,  insufficient  to  provide  even 
enough  drinking  water  for  the  communities 
along  its  banks. 

The  legislature  of  Texas  in  1934.  created 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  as  a 
State  agency  charged  with  controlling  floods, 
conserving  water  for  irrigation,  creating 
power,  and  for  other  useful  purposes,  and 
protecting  the  watershed  through  preven- 
tion of  erosion,  and  development  of  forests 
of  the  area. 

This  is  a  State  public  water  and  power  de- 
velopment authority,  based  on  the  national 
TVA. 

The  authority  has  accomplished  these  pur- 
poses without  levying  any  taxes  and  with- 
out direct  appropriations  for  operation  or 
construction  by  the  State  of  Texas.  Its 
water-control  dams  are  financed  through 
revenue  bonds  and  its  own  revenues.  Its 
multiple  dams  (six  In  all)  on  the  Colorado 
River  of  Texas  represent  the  finest  power 
development  in  Texas. 

I  have  recited  this  brief  history  of  public 
power  In  Texas  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  your 
convention's  theme — "A  New  Era  for  Public 
Power." 

PUBLIC  POWER  IN  THE  NATION 

Changes  in  the  power  industry  during  the 
past  10  years  probably  have  been  more  rapid 
than  during  any  comparable  period  in  our 
history.  But  the  next  10  j-ears  promise  to 
bring  even  more  dramatic  changes  in  our 
methods  of  producing,  transmitting,  and  dis- 
trlbutlrg  power,  as  well  as  a  new  surge  In 
usage  of  electricity,  some  of  it  for  appli- 
ances and  electric  servants  which  have  not 
yet  been  Invented. 

On  the  policy  side,  great  strides  will  be 
made  during  the  coming  years  by  an  admin- 
istration In  Washington  dedicated  to  moving 
ahead  rapidly  with  the  Federal  power  pro- 
gram and  to  stimulating  what  President 
Kennedy  called  in  his  message  on  natural 
resources  "sustained  heavy  expansion  by  all 
power  suppliers — public,  cooperative,  and 
private." 

The  President  declared  that  If  this  Nation's 
power  facilities  are  going  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  otir  economy  and  national 
defense  requirements  "intensive  effort"  will 
be  required  by  all  segments  of  the  power 
industry.  Installed  capacity  should  triple  by 
1980,  he  said.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
essential  economic  growth. 

This  is  a  great  challenge  to  local  public 
power  systems.  Tripling  of  capacity  in  less 
than  20  years  is  going  to  mean  a  big  invest- 
ment, larger  and  larger  generating  plants, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  among 
the  smaller  utilities  to  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  their  generating  plants. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  has  called  for  a  vast  new 
program  of  water-resource  development  to 
meet  expected  needs  for  water,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Senator  Moss,  who  was  a  member 
of  that  committee,  will  give  you  more  details 
on  that  when  he  speaks  at  yoiir  meeting  later 
this  week. 

However.  It  is  significant  that  the  Presi- 
dent endorsed  the  select  committee's  report 
as  "very  excellent  and  timely"  and  urged  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  schedule  "a  progres- 
sive, orderly  program  of  starting  new  proj- 
ects to  meet  accumulated  demands"  In  his 
resources  message. 

Obviously,  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
expected  to  give  dynamic  leadership  during 


public  power's  new  era  through  resource  de- 
velopment, extension  and  Interconnection  of 
the  Federal  transmission  systems,  and 
through  devotion  to  the  preference  prin- 
ciple In  the  marketing  of  Federal  power. 

With  the  Federal  program  providing  a 
strong  base  of  low-cost  power  in  many  areas, 
what  will  be  the  future  for  public  power  in 
these  areas  and  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  Federal  power  does  not  now  exist? 

SOtrXHWESTERN   POWER   ADMINISTRATION 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  situation 
In  the  States  of  Mlssoiul,  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  northeastern  Texas,  where 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
serves  as  marketing  agency  for  Federal  power. 

I  use  Southwestern  Power  Association  as 
fin  example  both  because  it  is  important 
to  Texas  and  because  the  local  publicly 
owned  electric  utilities  in  the  area  are  eager 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  Federal  power 
supply. 

Today,  relatively  little  of  this  Federal 
power  has  found  its  way  to  the  municipal 
electric  utilities  in  the  area,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  In  some  cases,  the  municipali- 
ties themselves  are  Just  beginning  to  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  benefits  which  they  can 
gain  from  tapping  this  great  power  source. 
In  other  Instances,  restrictive  contracts  al- 
ready signed,  plus  roadblocks  put  in  the  way 
of  an  aggressive  policy  of  transmission  line 
construction,  have  not  permitted  the  full 
benefits  of  Federal  power  to  be  realized. 

What  might  be  called  the  "golden  age"  of 
Southwestern  Power  Association  lies  Just 
ahead — in  the  new  era. 

Here's  a  rundown  on  the  additional  power 
capacity  scheduled  for  installation  during 
the  next  few  years: 

Bull  Shoals  Dam.  90.000  kilowatts  In  1961 
and  90.000  kilowatts  in  1963;  Greers  Ferry, 
96,000  kilowatts  in  1963;  Dardanelle,  31,000 
kilowatts  in  1964,  62,000  kilowatts  in  1965, 
and  31,000  kilowatts  In  1966;  Eufaula  Dam, 
90,000  kilowatts  In  1964;  McGee  Band  Dam — 
52,000  kilowatts  in  1965;  and  Beaver  Dam, 
112,000  kilowatts  in  1965. 

Although  not  all  of  this  will  be  firm 
energy,  the  quantities  Involved  are  substan- 
tial, and  could  have  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  the  public  power  situation  in  the  five- 
State  area 

I  am  confident  that  the  new  administra- 
tion will  see  to  it  that  this  power  is  sold 
to  the  munlcii>alitie8  and  rural  electric 
cooperatives  of  tlie  area  under  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  preference  provisions  in 
Federal  law.  Tlie  President  made  clear  his 
own  adherence  to  this  principle  when  he 
said  in  his  resources  message  that  the  Federal 
power  marketing  laws  "recognize  the  prior 
rights  of  the  general  public,  consumer  and 
taxpayer  who  have  financed  the  development 
of  these  great  national  assets  originally 
vested  in  them."  The  President's  message 
emphasized  that  power  disposal  "shall  be 
such  as  to  encourage  widespread  use  and  to 
prevent  monopolization." 

In  Southwestern  Power  Administration  it 
may  require  extension  of  the  Federal  trans- 
mission system  to  make  such  a  power  policy 
work.  I  believe  that  this  administration 
will  not  hesitate  to  request  funds  for  such 
an  extension  if  it  appears  necessary. 

So,  for  the  municipalities  In  Kansas  which 
are  exploring  the  possibilities  of  joining 
together  to  obtain  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration power,  this  kind  of  national 
leadership  can  have  real  doUar-and-cents 
meaning. 

SOUTHEASTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

For  communities  in  the  southeast,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  new  Federal  policy  to  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  servic* 
area  can  mean  lowcost  power  supply  from 
the  Hartwell,  Walter  George,  and  Barkley 
Dams,  which  will  bring  a  combined  total  of 
more  than  250,000  kilowatts  on  the  line 
within   the  next  4  years.     Aggressive  plan- 


ning for  the  marketing  of  the  new  power 
soon  to  become  available,  with  Federal 
transmission  lines  where  appropriate,  can 
mean  a  larger  fiow  of  low-cost  p>owcr  to  con- 
sumers who  own  their  own  electric  systems. 

The  question  of  transmission  comes  up 
again  and  again  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  power  program,  and  I  believe  that 
In  this  field  the  previous  administration  has 
as  poor  a  record  as  it  has  in  the  actual  con- 
struction of  multipurpose  projects. 

It  is  true  that  the  "No  new  starts"  policy 
shut  off  the  flow  of  Federal  power  at  the 
source.  But  it  was  the  timid  marketing 
policy,  relying  heavily  on  private  utility 
lines,  which  has  deprived  the  consumers 
served  by  many  local  public  agencies  of  their 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  power 
program  started  under  previous  administra- 
tions. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  giving  attention  to  the  trans- 
mission line  problem.  Imaginative  pro- 
posals for  huge  Interregional  Interties  such 
as  the  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  intertie. 
under  study  by  the  Interior  Department,  give 
evidence  that  there  is  an  appreciation  in 
the  administration  of  the  power  facts  of  life. 

AMISTAD  DAM  AND  PUBLIC  POWER 

A  new  development  of  Interest  to  all  of 
us  is  the  impending  construction  of  the 
giant  Amlstad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Texas  and  Mexico,  above  Del  Rio.  The  issue 
of  public  p>ower  is  the  most  Important  un- 
solved issue  about  that  dam.  Some  private 
companies  want  the  United  States  to  build 
this  great  dam,  but  sell  them  the  "falling 
water"  for  a  song  while  the  taxpayers  pay 
the  fiddler,  on  the  theory  that  the  Federal 
Government  can't  develop  the  power. 

I  regard  this  as  19th  and  not  20th  century 
thinking.  Your  association  members,  the 
TVA,  the  LCRA,  and  the  REA  prove  that  a 
public  authority  ran  ably  generate  and  dis- 
tribute public  power. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Federal  Government 
vrtll  develop  the  power  0:1  this  great  project. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  If  It  Is  given  to  private  power  com- 
panies under  the  falling-water  concept, 
as  some  are  now  trying  to  do. 

The  claim  that  it  isn't  feasible  to  develop 
pulblc  power  at  Amlstad  Dam  because  there 
Isn't  enough  demand  for  It,  falls  to  take  Into 
account  America's  anticipated  population 
growth  to  235  million  people  by  1975. 
People  are  hunting  the  sun;  the  great 
migration  into  California,  Arizona,  and 
Florida  will  hit  southwest  Texas  from  San 
Antonio  to  El  Paso  when  there  is  water  and 
power  available  which  Amlstad  Dam  will 
furnish  them.  I  charge  you  to  uork  with 
all  your  might  and  main  to  keep  both  water 
and  power  from  Amlstad  Dam  In  public 
hands. 

PL^BLIC  POWER  IN  THE  FU'njRE 

For  my  part,  I  have  always  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support  a  program  of  full 
development  of  our  water  resources.  In 
addition,  in  the  light  of  new  development, 
we  need  sufficient  Federal  transmission  of 
sufficiently  high  voltage  to  tie  together  some 
of  our  great  Federal  power  systems  and  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  Installed 
capacity  of  these  systems.  Where  Federal 
lines  are  needed  to  carry  chis  public  power 
to  tlie  load  centers  of  the  publicly  owned 
plants  of  municipalities  and  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  authorization  of  such  lines  and 
the  appropriations  needed  to  build  them 
should  be  granted. 

This  support  win  come  from  me,  not  be- 
cause I  am  against  private  business,  but  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  way  to  get  adequate 
public  power  distributed  to  the  public  agen- 
cies who  need  it  to  build  <»  stronger  America. 

Some  of  the  experts  in  the  power  field  con- 
tend that  the  United  States  has  fallen  be- 
hind Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
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in  the  construction  of  high-voltage  trans- 
mission. While  I  am  not  such  an  expert,  I 
am  impressed  by  evidence  that  Western 
Europe  Is  Ued  together  in  a  huge  power  grid, 
greatly  increasing  the  available  supply  of 
electricity.  The  special  Senate  subcommit- 
tee which  visited  electric  power  installations 
In  Russia  inspected  a  vast  network  of  high- 
voltage  transmission  lines.  Since  private  In- 
dustry hasn't  built  such  a  network  of  trans- 
mission lines  here,  public  power  must  again 
shoulder  part  of  the  Job. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  bring- 
ing our  transmission  system  up  to  date  in 
preparation  for  the  vast  increase  in  p>ower 
requirements  which  we  can  expect  during 
the  stirring  sixties,  or.  to  use  your  conven- 
tion theme — the  new  era. 

In  this  effort,  of  course,  the  individual 
ut.Uties  have  a  big  part  to  play. 

Already  steps  are  being  taken  by  some  of 
you  toward  interconnection  of  your  systems; 
proposals  for  Joint  power  supply  are  under- 
way. I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  plan  to  de- 
vote an  entire  session  to  this  subject  to- 
morrow at  your  panel  on  "Joint  Power 
tjupply — Pattern  for  the  New  Era.'" 

One  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  new  era 
that  I  know  of  was  prepared  by  your  own 
association  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources. 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
pointed  out  in  a  detailed  memorandum  to 
the  select  committee  that  estimates  of  future 
power  needs  characteristically  are  too  low. 
The  official  estimates  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  have  been  worked  over  and  re- 
vised periodically,  as  the  actual  use  of  elec- 
tricity has  far  outstripped  Federal  Pow^er 
Commission  estimates. 

In  setting  a  high  goal  for  Itself,  public 
power  is  bound  to  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  economy  as  a  whole.  But  its  de- 
votion to  providing  more  power  at  lower  cost 
to  consumers,  public  power  can  help  all 
Amierican  consumers  both  by  doing  a  good 
Job  for  its  own  consumer-owners  and  by 
needling  the  private  power  companies  to  do 
a  better  Job. 

While  I  haven't  talked  much  of  our  friends 
of  private  power,  not  because  I  don't  appre- 
ciate the  vast  importance  of  their  80  percent 


of  the  consumer  market,  but  because  I  con- 
fidently expect  the  public  power  systems  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  lead  the  in- 
dustry in  experiments,  venturesomeness,  and 
new  Ideas,  as  we  enter  the  new  era  of  elec- 
trical abundance. 

With  80  percent  of  the  market  they  con- 
trol, it  seems  to  me  private  interests  could 
find  enough  to  do  to  prepare  constantly  for 
that  expanding  market,  without  wasting  so 
much  money  on  a  propaganda  campaign  of 
distortion  against  our  public  power  authori- 
ties. 

Certainly.  I  don't  question  the  need  for 
both  private  and  public  power  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  recognize  that  many  of  the  private 
companies  are  doing  a  good  Job  for  their 
customers. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  too  many  of  the 
leading  lights  of  private  pwwer  have  resisted 
change,  have  opjxjsed  a  low-rate  policy,  have 
fought  public  power  competition  In  an  un- 
fair manner,  and  generally  have  been  about 
as  enlightened  as   William  McKlnley. 

In  public  power,  the  private  companies 
have  a  challenge  and  they  recognize  It  clearly, 
but  their  response  is  not  to  get  out  and 
sell  electricity  at  competitive  rates,  which 
Is  right  and  proper.  Their  methods  have 
been  to  destroy  the  opposition  by  political 
pressures,  by  propaganda,  and  by  that  highly 
regarded  new  science  known  as  molding 
public  opinion. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  when  we 
should  have  a  progressive  effort  by  both 
private  and  public  power  to  meet  the  great 
and  growing  electrical  power  needs  of  this 
Nation  and  the  free  world. 

Today,  with  communism  in  Cuba  Just  90 
miles  from  our  shores,  we  have  little  time  for 
fighting  among  ourselves  for  any  reason. 
Today,  with  the  crisis  In  Laos  bringing  us  to 
the  brink  of  a  planetary  war  with  the  on- 
rushing  hordes  of  communi|m,  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  so  much  time  in  an  effort 
to  destroy  one  another  here  at  home. 

Demands  of  tomorrow  in  a  vibrant,  pow- 
erful expanding  economy — our  first  line  of 
defense  against  those  who  would  wipe  free- 
dom from  the  earth — will  dwarf  the  electric 
power    requirements    of    the    past. 

We  arc  heading  into  a  15-year  period  In 
history  where  It  Is  predicted  that  our  elec- 


trical power  requirements  will  quadruple.  It 
Is  estimated  that  by  1975,  we  will  be  using 
24  times  as  much  pnjwer  per  worker  In  In- 
dustry and  about  2>j  times  as  much  elec- 
tricity In  the  average  home.  The  result  Is 
that  by  1975  more  than  four  times  as  much 
power  will  be  consumed  each  year. 

Mankind's  progress  in  this  age  of  science 
and  technology  does  not  depend  alone  on  the 
success  of  our  research  scientists.  It  de- 
pends In  greater  degree  on  our  ability  as  a 
people  to  accept  change  and  to  seize  our 
opportunities  for  a  better  life  for  all  men. 

We  stand  near  the  threshold  of  a  bright 
new  world,  where  nuclear  research  may  cure 
most  dread  diseases;  where  salt  water  may  be 
made  fresh  so  "the  desert  may  bloom  as  the 
rose";  and  where  men  may  travel  to  the 
stars  and  bring  back  treasures  more  precious 
than  Columbus  and  other  explorers  found  in 
the  New  World. 

There  is  a  great  challenge  before  us  on 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  New  Frontier. 
It  Is  a  challenge  not  Just  for  the  few,  but  for 
the  many;  not  Just  for  the  wise,  but  for  the 
courageous:  not  Just  for  those  wealthy  In 
bank  accounts,  but  for  those  rich  In  compas- 
sion, hope  and  vision. 

Some  of  the  decisions  before  us  will  be 
more  revolutionary  and  controversial  than 
the  public  power  program  was  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  much  more  Important  to  the  des- 
tiny of  man. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  and  otir  children 
will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
America — as  the  torchbearer  of  world  free- 
dom^wlU  practice  the  social  Justice  freedom 
demands;  whether  as  a  people  professing  the 
Christian  ethic,  we  will  find  It  In  our  hearts 
to  follow  the  gospel  of  "Brotherhood  among 
men  to  feed  the  hungry  and  care  for  the  111"; 
whether  as  a  people  Intelligently  pursuing 
peace  while  zealously  protecting  the  Ideal  of 
human  liberty,  we  can  find  a  way  to  endure 
in  a   world   "half  free   and   half   slave." 

These  are  some  of  the  grave  challenges  be- 
fore us  on  the  New  Frontier.  But  with 
Americans  like  you  leaders  In  the  public 
power  field,  leaders  who  have  demonstrated 
vision  linked  with  faith.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
can  meet  these  trials,  and  more,  so  long  as 
we  "do  Justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly 
with  God." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tri:.si)vv.  Msv  2.  V.WA 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

St.  Paul's  affirmation  concerning  God, 
Acts   17:    28:    For   in  Him   we  live,  and 

move,  and  have  our  being. 

Our  kind  Heavenly  Father,  who  art 
daily  making  us  the  beneficiaries  of  Thy 
bountiful  providence,  inspire  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Thou  art  deeply  concerned 
about  us  in  these  times  of  world  tragedy. 

May  we  be  more  fully  aware  of  how 
dependent  we  are  upon  Thee  and  how 
able  and  willing  Thou  art  to  supply  our 
many  needs  and  gird  us  with  insight  and 
strength  to  meet  life's  duties  and  de- 
mands. 

Grant  that  Thy  continuing  care  and 
goodne.ss  may  evoke  within  us  the  spirit 
of  humility  and  gratitude  and  give  us 
the  assurance  that  where  Thou  dost 
guide  Thou  wilt  also  provide. 

Help  us  to  stand  in  the  noble  succes- 
sion and  sublime  tradition  of  those  who. 
in  every  generation,  have  put  themselves 


on  the  side  of  faith  and  yielded  to  its 
appeals  and  pressures  when  besieged  and 
harassed  by  moods  of  fear  and  anguish. 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


S  J  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  1,  1961,  as  "National  Public  Works 
Week." 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  1748.  Aji  act  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
distribution  of  the  Congressional  Rbcord  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary. 

S  J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  In  September  of  each 
year  as  "Interfaith  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  9-15,  1961,  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week. 

S  J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  14-20.  1961.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  15,  1961,  ajs  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1961 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  submitted  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the  min- 
imum wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  T.  MALLOY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1449> 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  T.  Malloy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
i^reasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Colonel  John  T.  Malloy,  O- 18576,  United 
States  Army,  the  sum  of  $1347.59,  In  full 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  relmbtirsement  of  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  ocean  freight  transportation  on  his 
private  automobile  from  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Java  and  return.  The  Army  orders 
Issued  Incident  to  these  shipments  author- 
ized the  transport  of  one  privately  owned 
automobile  by  Army  transport  subject  to 
availability  of  space,  and.  Inasmuch  as  no 
Army  transport  service  to  Java  existed  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army  had  no  discre- 
tion to  ship  the  automobile  by  other  means, 
and  it  was  found  after  Colonel  Malloy's 
arrival  In  Java  on  or  about  January  29,  1949, 
that  the  automobile  was  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  military  liaison  oflBce 
and  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  assistant 
military  attach^,  Batavla,  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  shipment  of  his  automobile  by  com- 
mercial transport  was  arranged  on  or  about 
May  13,  1949.  at  a  cost  of  $634.47,  and  also  at 
the  time  of  his  return  on  or  about  March  18. 
1950.  at  a  cost  of  $713.12,  as  Army  transport 
service  to  Java  had  not  been  established: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  p>erson  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMMETT  P.  DYER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1623) 
for  the  relief  of  Emmett  P.  Dyer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORTHINGTON  OIL  REFINERS,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1414) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Worthington  Oil 
Refiners,  Inc. 


LOUIS  J.  ROSENSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2686) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Rosenstein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


MRS.  MAURICIA  REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3843) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  H.  McMURRAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4872) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
McMurray. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELEN  TILFORD  LOWERY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  1887) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  Tilford  Lowery. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BERNHARD  F.  ELMERS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Re.solution  112. 
There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  House  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resoh'cd,  That  the  bill  (HR.  2676)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernhard  F. 
Elmers,"  together  with  all  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  section  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code;  and  the  court 
shall  proceed  expeditiously  with  the  same 
and  report  to  the  House,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  such  findings  of  fact.  Including 
facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  of 
any  statute  of  limitation  should  be  removed, 
or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for 
not  having  resorted  to  any  established  legal 
remedy,  and  conclusions  based  on  such  facts 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  Congress 
whether  the  demand  Is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States   to   the   claimant. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GEORGE  A.  McDERMOTT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3376) 
for  the  relief  of  George  A.  McDermott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  George 
A.  McDermott  of  New  York,  New  York,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the 
United  States,  either  In  money  or  In  annual 
leave  time,  the  forty-eight  days  of  annual 
leave,  which,  through  administrative  error 
Involving  no  fault  on  the  part  of  George  A. 


McDermott,  he  was  erroneously  credited  with 
and  was  p>ermltted  to  use  during  his  employ- 
ment, which  began  August  31.  1950.  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  New 
York  District. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  George  A.  McDermott  of  New  York, 
New  York,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  In  the  net  amount  of 
$658  19.  which  sum  represents  the  monetary 
value  of  approximately  forty-five  days  ,of 
annual  leave,  which,  through  administrative 
error  involving  no  fault  on  the  part  of  George 
A  McDermott.  he  was  credited  with  and 
was  permitted  to  use  during  his  employment, 
which  began  August  31.  1950,  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  New  York 
District.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  George  A.  McDermott,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  flxst  section." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


M.  SGT.  LOUIS  BENEDETTI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  3846) 
for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Louis  Benedetti, 
retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mas- 
ter Sergeant  Louis  Benedetti.  retired  iRA- 
6430103),  is  hereby  relieved  of  aU  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$756.01.  representing  the  total  of  amounts 
erroneously  paid  to  him  as  military  retired 
pay  by  the  United  States  for  the  period  be- 
ginning August  1,  1946,  and  ending  July  31, 
1955,  both  dates  Inclusive.  The  erroneous 
pajmaents  were  made  because  of  an  Incorrect 
certification  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  of  the  total  amount  of 
military  service  of  the  said  Louis  Benedetti 
creditable  for  the  purpose  of  computing  his 
military  retired  pay.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  all  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KEITH  K.  HOOVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4027) 
for  the  relief  of  Keith  K.  Hoover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
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directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Keith  K.  Hoover,  Lombard,  lUlnoLs.  the  stun 
of  $500  In  full  settlement  of  all  claini* 
against  the  United  States  for  refund  of  the 
amount  of  a  departure  bond  deposited  by 
him  on  behalf  of  one  Franz  Langhammer 
which  bond  was  declared  breached  and  the 
amotint  thereof  forfeited  on  the  basis  that 
the  said  Franz  Langhammer,  while  engaged 
In  his  studies  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston.  Illinois,  was  employed  as  a  part- 
thne  graduate  assistant  in  the  German  lan- 
guage at  that  Institution;  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centxim  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  deliver<?d  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  or.  account  of  servics  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
Bhall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sun^.  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  this 
is  a  bill.  H.R.  4027.  to  refund  the  sum  of 
$500  to  Keith  K.  Hoover  which  was  for- 
feited on  a  departure  bond  executed  on 
behalf  of  an  alien  German  student.  The 
bond  was  forfeited  as  a  result  of  the 
student.  Franz  Langhammer.  accepting 
a  part-time  job  as  a  student  assistant 
in  the  German  Language  Department  of 
Northwestern  University.  The  student 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  pur.<=uing  language  studies 
and  it  is  evident  that  accepting  this  part- 
time  job  did  not  alter  the  status  of  the 
student.  In  view  of  the  innocence  of  the 
parties,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  require  payment  of  this  sum 
of  $500  and  I  therefore  filed  this  bill  to 
•uthorize  a  full  and  complete  refund. 
Ttils  bill  creates  no  precedent. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa-ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Ing.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  b«  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  slxall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tturd  tunc,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BUNGE  CORP.,  NEW  YORK,  NY. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  5500) 
for  the  relief  of  Bunge  Corp.,  New  York. 
NY. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amprica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasiixy  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Buiige  Corporation.  New  York,  New  York,  the 
sum  of  $1,082.58  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Bunge  Corporation  against  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  erroneous 
apt  raisement  and  liquidation  nf  New  York 
consumption  entry  numbered  842743  of 
March  8,  1951.  resulting  in  excessive  cxistoms 
Qiities  being  charged  against  such  merchan- 
dise:  Proiided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
oentum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
tbls  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 


DAVTD  C.  THOMAS  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "H.R.  5647) 
for  the  relief  of  David  C.  Thomas,  Rob- 
ert W.  Barber,  Milton  A.  Chace,  and 
Richard  F.  Turner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reperesentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
David  C.  Thomas.  10412  Montrose  Avenue, 
Bethesda.  Maryland,  the  sum  of  $976;  to 
Robert  W.  Barber.  10508  Montrose  Avenue, 
Bethesda.  Maryland,  the  sum  of  $2,613.61;  to 
Milton  A.  Chace.  13229  Steel  Avenue.  De- 
troit, Michigan,  the  sum  of  $1,638.02;  to 
Richard  F.  T\.u-ner.  3683  Jennifer  Street.  San 
Diego,  California,  the  sum  of  $1,968;  In  full 
settlement  of  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  per  diem  during  1957  and  1958 
which  waa  promised  them  at  the  time  they 
were  recruited  to  take  part  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Junior  professional  de- 
velopment program  In  nuclear  technology: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembfcd.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jovenal  Oomea  VeranO  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  Uie  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  prop>er  quota-control  ofllcer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NARINDER  SINGH  SOMAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  1710) 
for  the  relief  of  Narinder  Singh  Soma!. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R*'pre^entat^pes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Narinder  Singh  Somal  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  p)ermanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  a?  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  mouoa  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIE  F.  BALISH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H  R,  2165) 
for  the  relief  of  Marie  F.  Balish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  »n  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Marie  F.  Balish  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  t>een  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perm.inent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  f<M' 
tha  first  year  tiuit  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  ths  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"that,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Marie  F.  Balish  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Marie  F.  Balish  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facta  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  cn^ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOVENAL  OORNES  VERANO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  iHil.  1860) 
for  the  relief  of  Jovenal  Gomes  Verano. 


HANS  HANGARTNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  2351) 
for  the  relief  of  Hans  Hangartner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Hans  Hangartner  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  10,  1953. 

Sac.  2  For  the  purpKMes  of  title  III  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  315(a)    thereof  shall  be  held  not 
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to  be  applicable  to  the  alien  named  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eiigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  MAZ 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2991) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Maz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Joseph  Maz  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  p>ermanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BERNARD    JACQUES    GERARD 
CARADEC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  3489) 
for  the  relief  of  Bernard  Jacques  Gerard 
Caradec. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Bernard  Jacques  Gerard  Caracec  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  of  May  23,  1946. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANGELO  LI  DESTRI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1717) 
for  the  relief  of  Angelo  Li  Destri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  203(c)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  and  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  September  22.  1959  (73  Stat. 
644).  Angelo  U  Destri  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been,  on  August  12,  1953. 
the  minor  child  of  Raffaele  LI  Destri.  a 
lawfully  resident  alien  In  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  words  "have 
been"  strike  out  the  comma  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "registered  as  an  Intending 
Immigrant  on  August  12.  1953,  and  the  peti- 
tion approved  in  his  behalf  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  approved  prior 
to  January  1,  1969." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


JAIME  E.  CONCEPCION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1718) 
for  the  relief  of  Jaime  E.  Concepcion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Jaime  E.  Concepcion  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DJURA  ZELENBABA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  <H.R.  1293) 
for  the  relief  of  Djura  Zelenbaba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child,  DJura  Zelenbaba,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DJura  Zelenbaba.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  SUtes:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNA  B.  PROKOP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1360) 
for  the  reUef  of  Anna  B.  Prokop. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembl-^d.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Anna  B.  Prokop  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natvu-al-born 
alien  chUd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miron  Prokop, 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  line  4,  Insert  a 
comma   after  the   word   "child". 

On  page  1,  line  7.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  the  natural  par- 
ents of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


MARIAN  WALCZYK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1425) 
for  the  relief  of  Marian  Walczyk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpKJses  of  sections  lOlta)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  National  ty  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Marian  Walczyk.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  John  and  Stanislawa  Walczyk, 
citizens  of   the   United   States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following: 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Marya 
Marek.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural  born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Marek.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  3.  The  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  act  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marian  Walczyk 
and  Marya  Marek." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADAM  AND  EDMUND  WOJTOWICZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1441) 
for  the  relief  of  Adam  and  Edmund 
Wojtowicz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  children,  Adam  and  Edmund  Woj- 
towicz. shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Wojtowicz.  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  not.  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  "natural-bom"  in- 
sert the  word  "alien". 

On  page  1.  line  7.  after  the  words  "of  the 
United  States"  strike  out  the  colon  and  sub- 
stitute a  period  and  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  bill. 

Add  four  new  sections  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Krystyna 
Synowiecki  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural -born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Synowiecki. 
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"Sbc  3  For  the  purpose  of  »ectJon  IOI/ai 
<  27 )  ( A )  aad  305  of  the  Imml^raUon  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Era  Anna 
Marchewka.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 

be  the  natural-bcrn  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  MarchewltA.  ciUaens  of  the  United 
States. 

■•Sec.  4.  'For  the  purposes  of  section  101 
<a)(27)(A»  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  KazLmlerz 
Nlezabltowyfcl  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  naturRl-bom  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Edward  Niezabltowiki,  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  5.  The  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficijries  of  this  Act  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  acxsrded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congras  asicmbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  children.  Henry  Wu  Chun  and 
.\rlene  Wu  Chun,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chun,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided .  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  rxJt  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  ace  -rded  any  right, 
prlvileee.  or  status  urwler  the  Immigration 
and  Nati  )nallty  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PIETRO  DIGREGORIO  BRUNO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (U.R.  2107) 
for  the  relief  of  Pietro  DlGreeorio  Bruno. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'lPrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a>  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Pietro  DiGregorio  Bruno, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pietro 
Bruno,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 

minor  child,  Wleslawa  Alice  KllmowBkl  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anatol  Kll- 
mowskl,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vidrd.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the  ben- 
eficiary shall  not,  by  j\rux  at  such  parent- 
age, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I        WANDA  FERRARA  SPERA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2116) 
for  the  relief  of  Wanda  Ferrara  Spera. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  b^  the  Senate  and  Hov.se 
of  ReTjresentatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'-ess  assembled .  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101<aW27WAi  and  205 
of  the  Immigrauon  and  Nanonallty  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Wanda  Ferrara  Spera.  shall  be 
be'.d  and  considered  to  tie  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Luciano  Spera, 
citizens  of  t.^e  United  Spates;  Prorided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ^ccOTi'.cci 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  CASCARINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2346) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Cascarino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  RepresentatiT>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assesHbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Maria  Cascartno  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  S.  Vita, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  7,  after  the  words  "of  the 
United  States"  strike  out  the  colon  and 
substitute  a  period  and  strike  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill. 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  two 
new  sections  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  2  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Carmelo 
Giuseppe  Ferraro  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmelo  Leo,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  3.  The  natural  parents  of  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  Act  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Cascarino 
and  Carmelo  Giu.seppe  Ferraro." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GIOVANNA  BONA VITA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2671) 
for  the  relief  of  Giovanna  Bonavita. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  eusembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sectlona  lOl(n)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child  Giovanna  Bonavita.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Giuseppe  and  Glovannlna 
Bonavita,  citizens  of  the  United  States :  Pro- 
mded.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parenta^. 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HENRY  WU  CHUN  AND  ARLENE  WU 

CHUN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R  2141) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  Wu  Chun  and 
Arlene  Wu  Chun. 


EVA  NOWIK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2674) 
for  the  relief  of  Eva  Nowik. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm-  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Eva  Nowlk,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Frank  and  Heglna  Nowlk,  dttzens  of 
the  United  States;  Provided.  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  guch  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  statue  under  the  Inami^a- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WIESLAWA  ALICE  KLIMOWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2645) 
for  the  relief  of  Wieslawa  Alice  Kli- 
mowski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purj>o6e«  of  eectlona  101(a)  (2T)  (A)   and  205 


JOZEF  GROMADA 

The  Clerk  caUed  Uve  bill  (H.R.  3146) 
for  the  relief  of  Jossef  Groraada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pxirposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Tmmigratinn  and  NatiooaJity  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Jozef  Gromada,  shall  be  held 
and  coiasidered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Thaddeus  V.  Gromada. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provrxded.  That 
the  nattiral  parents  of  ioseef  Gromada  ahaJl 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  SAUTER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3371) 
for  the  relief  of  George  Sauter  (also 
known  as  Georgois  Makkas) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101 1  a)  (27)  (A)  and  305 
of  the  ImmlgratloQ  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  George  Sauter  (aiao  known  as 
Georgois  Makkas)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child  of 
Louis  A.  and  Addle  O.  Sauter.  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nattiral 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue 
of  svich  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  CZYZ  KRUPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3722) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Czyz  Krupa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives  of  t>ic  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Maria  Czyz  Krupa,  shall  be  held 
and  con.'ildered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Krupa.  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MIE(?ZYSL.'\W  BAJOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4023) 
for  the  relief  of  Mieczyslaw  Bajor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  eiuurted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  in,  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Mieczyslaw  Bajor.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
child  of  Edward  and  Irena  Bajor,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the 
natural  parenu  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right.  prlvUege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as   follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Evangella  Kurtales.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Kur- 
tales, citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficlarj- 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CASIMIR     LAZARZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  4282) 
for  the  relief  of  Casimir  Lazarz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read   the   bill,   as   follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immlgfratlon  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Caslmlr  Lazarz,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural -bom 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lazarz, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EVANGELIA    KURTALES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   <H.R.  4201) 
for  the  relief  of  Evangelia  Kurtales. 
cvu 445 


URSZULA  SIKORA  RADOSLAV  VULIN, 
AND  DESANKA  VULIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4482) 
for  the  relief  of  Urszula  Sikora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A>  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Urszula  Sikora.  shall  be  held 
nr>fi  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Coster,  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  two 
new  6e<tions  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  2.  For  the  piirposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  children,  Rados- 
lav  VuUn  and  Desanka  Vulin  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
children  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Dragutln  Vulln, 
cltlsens  of  the  United  States. 

"Smc.  3.  The  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  Act  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Urszula  Sikora, 
Radoslav  Vulin,  and  Desanka  Vulm  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AEC  AUTHORIZATION  BILL,  FISCAL 
YEIAR   1962 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  by  request  the  pro- 
posed Atomic  Energy  Commission  fiscal 
year  1962  authorization  bill  for  capital 
facilities  and  the  cooperative  atomic 
power  program  which  was  submitted  by 
the  AEC  yesterday.  May  I,  1961. 

Normally,  at  this  point  in  the  session, 
the  Joint  Committee  would  liave  already 
received  and  initiated  hearings  on  the 
bill.  Due  to  the  problems  incident  to  a 
change  of  administration  and  reexami- 
nation of  programs,  thefe  was  a  delay  in 
the  submission  by  the  Commission  of  the 
prop)osed  bill.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  further  delay,  the  proposed  bill — 
UF)on  referral  to  the  Joint  Committee — 
will  immediately  be  taken  up  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation. 

The  subcommittee  is  prepared  to  begin 
hearings  in  open  session  this  afternoon 
and  to  continue  such  hearings  for  as  long 
as  necessary  on  the  following  days  in 
order  to  complete  consideration  of  the 
bill  as  soon  as  possible.  It  would  be  the 
intention  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  re- 
view with  AEC  and  other  interested  par- 
ties and  agencies  the  subject  matters  in- 
volved in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  neces- 
sary and  to  report  to  the  Congress  the 
committee's  recommendations  as  exjjedi- 
tiousLy  as  p>ossible. 

Since  I  only  recently  received  tlie  pro- 
posed bill.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  it  in  detail.  Before  comment- 
ing upon  the  adequacy  of  the  bill,  I  would 
of  course  wish  to  review  it  in  detail  and 
have  the  benefit  of  tlie  testimony  I  ex- 
pect to  receive  during  the  committee's 
hearings.  I  would  like  to  say,  however, 
that  while  I  am  pleased  that  a  number 
of  needed  projects  including  project  62- 
»-6.  electric  energy  generating  facili- 
ties for  the  new  production  reactor,  Han- 
ford,  Wash  ,  and  project  62-d-7.  ultra- 
high-temperature     reactor     experiment 
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building  at  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labo- 
ratory. N.  Mex.,  are  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed bill,  I  regret  that  some  additional 
worthy  projects  apparently  have  not  been 
included. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  a 
total  of  $227,580,000  for  the  acquisition 
or  construction  of  various  new  line  item 
plant  and  facility  projects  under  section 
101.  Added  to  this  would  be  $7  million 
for  the  civilian  power  reactor  demon- 
stration program.  In  addition  the  pro- 
posed bill  in  section  107  would  authorize 
an  increase  of  $127  million  in  pr.or  years' 
authorizations  consisting  of  $111  million 
for  the  Stanford  linear  accelerator  and 
$16  million  for  the  advanced  test  reactor. 
A  number  of  projects  previously  author- 
ized would  be  rescinded  including  a  $55 
million  ground  test  plant  for  the  air- 
craft nuclear  propulsion  project. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy-.  I  intend  to  closely  par- 
ticipate in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation.  As 
in  the  past,  the  Joint  Committee — 
through  its  close  review  and  continuous 
monitoring  of  AEC  activities — reserves 
the  right  to  recommend  projects  and  lev- 
els of  support  which  the  committee  be- 
lieves necessary  or  important  to  national 
interests.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  I  wish  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  will  encourage  the  Joint 
Committee  to  continue  to  exercise  its 
expert  judgment  which  in  the  past  has 
proven  on  so  many  occasions  to  have  been 
correct. 


PETITION  FROM  CITIZENS  OF 
BURNET  COUNTY,  TEX. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  petition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  a  letter  and  petition  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  responsible  citizens 
of  Burnet  County.  Tex.,  giving  me  the 
benefit  of  their  views  on  four  proposals. 
As  will  be  seen  from  a  reading  of  the 
petition,  the  signers  of  the  petition  have 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  petition  be 
read  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  letter  and  petition 
is  as  follows: 

White's  Store, 
Burnet.  Tex.,  April  24, 1961. 
Hon.  Homes  Thornberry, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Congressman:  I  am  enclosing  a  pe- 
tition  which   is  self-explanatory. 

As  you  can  see,  it  has  been  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  responsible  Burnet  County 
citizens.  Of  all  the  persons  that  read  this 
petition  only  two  refused  to  sign  it  and  they 
did  not  disagree  with  it.  but  for  reasons  of 
their  own  did  not  want  to  sign. 

Over  the  years  you  have  asked  us  as  citi- 
zens to  let  you  know  our  opinion.  This  Is 
our  way  of  stating  to  you  the  ideas  we  have 
on  these  particular  subjects. 

We  send  you  this  document  because  you 
are  our  elected  Representative  and  we  hope 


that  it  will  enlighten  you  as  to  what  these 
people  really  think  and  that  you  may  act 
accordingly. 

Sincerely, 

Jerome  K  Pelps. 

To  All  Texas  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  the  U.S.  Congress: 
The  following  U.S.  citizens  endorse  the 
proposals  listed  below  and  submit  them  for 
action  by  the  87th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  now  in  session.  It  is  our  desire  that 
this  petition  be  read  before  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  and  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

1.  That  all  subsidy  payments  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  abolished  immediately, 
including  those  to  agriculture,  airlines, 
shipping,  and  any  other  form  of  business. 

2.  That  the  individual  exemptions  on  the 
Federal  income  tax  be  raised  from  $600  for 
each  exemption  to  $1,000  for  each  exemption. 
Further,  that  the  maximum  percentage  rate 
on  income  tax  be  lowered  to  50  percent,  and 
that  all  money  gained  from  the  abolition  of 
Federal  subsidies  be  passed  on  as  a  reduction 
in  individual  income  taxes. 

3.  That  all  foreign  aid,  with  the  exception 
of  military  assistance  in  the  case  of  actual 
combat,  be  put  on  a  strict  loan  basis  and  the 
recipients  of  these  loans  understand  that  the 
United  States  expects  them  to  be  repaid  In 
equal  value  if  not  in  dollars.  Further,  that 
the  United  States  should  politely,  but  firmly, 
ask  all  foreign  nations  to  begin  repaying  the 
loans  that  they  have  received  from  us  In  the 
past. 

4.  That  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  be  unified  In  fact,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  duplication  now  In  existence.  Pro- 
posals by  the  Hoover  Commission  and  Sen- 
ator Symington's  committee  should  be  used. 

(Signatures  omitted.) 


DEMAGOGUERY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri fMr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, demagoguery  or  demagogism  as  de- 
fined by  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary is  as  follows: 

The   principles  or  practices  of  demagogs. 
Demagog  is  defined  as  follows : 

One  skilled  In  arousing  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  the  populace  by  rhetoric,  sensa- 
tional charges,  specious  arguments,  catch- 
words, cajolery,  etc.,  esp..  a  political 
speaker  or  leader  who  seeks  thus  to  make 
capital  of  social  discontent  and  incite  the 
populace,  usually  In  the  name  of  some  popu- 
lar cause  in  order  to  gain  political  Influence 
or  office. 

The  Kennedy  administration's  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  dividend  credit  and 
dividend  exemption  now  allowed  in  fig- 
uring an  individual's  Federal  income  tax 
is  demagoguery.  The  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  who  have  been  press- 
ing this  repeal  for  years  have  been  using 
demagoguery. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  can  be 
no  honest  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
economic  theories  behind  the  dividend 
credit  and  dividend  exemption  reform 
placed  in  the  Federal  Tax  Code  in  1954. 

However,  it  is  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  honest  attack  on  this  reform. 
There  has  only  been  a  demagogic  attack. 
The  attack  is  based  upon  the  false  state- 
ment that  this  reform  was  placed  in  the 
law  to  benefit  the  investing  public. 


This  false  statement  is  lent  credence 
because  the  reform  relates  to  a  feature 
in  our  tax  laws  which  results  in  divi- 
dends being  taxed  twice. 

On  May  1.  1961,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  page  50.  repeats  the  dema- 
goguery : 

The  outlook  for  changes  in  tax  treat- 
paent  of  dividends  is  uncertain.  In  the  past. 
Congress  has  been  inclined  to  ease  the  tax 
on  dividend  Income.  The  argument  is  that 
dividends  are  taxed  twice — once  when  re- 
ported as  earnings  by  the  corporation  and 
again  when  they  are  reported  as  Income  by 
individuals.  Mr.  Kennedy  argues  that 
"whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ments respecting  the  existence  of  double 
taxation,  the  provisions  of  the  1954  act 
clearly  do  not  offer  an  appropriate  remedy." 

Now  the  fact  that  dividend  income  is 
taxed  twice  is  only  a  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic problem  that  confronted  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  1954  when  it 
put  the  reform  in  the  tax  laws.  It  is 
not  the  problem  itself  and  it  has  never 
been  set  forth  as  the  problem,  by  those 
who  proposed  the  reform,  even  though 
there  is  some  appeal  to  equity  in  it  by 
itself. 

The  problem  is  this,  as  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  oflBcially  stated 
and  I  have  so  often  repeated  in  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Corporations 
have  three  ways  of  financing  their 
growth:  First,  debt  financing,  that  is 
borrowing  from  the  banks  or  issuing 
bonds;  second,  retained  earnings — by 
not  paying  all  the  corporate  earnings  to 
the  stockholders  in  dividends;  third, 
selling  new  stock  to  the  public. 

The  first  two  ways  of  corporate  financ- 
ing receive  considerable  tax  advantage 
over  the  third  way  of  financing.  The  re- 
sult has  been  twofold:  First,  corporations 
have  resorted  to  debt  financing  and  re- 
tained earnings  financing  to  a  degree 
that  is  fiscally  unsound;  second,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  losing  taxes  from  the 
investing  public  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
avoidance  by  corporations  of  financing 
through  floating  new  stock  issues. 

Furthermore,  ironically,  the  richer 
stockholders  derive  a  special  advantage 
over  the  less  rich  stockholders  when  a 
corporation  in  which  they  have  holdings 
finances  through  debt  or  retained  earn- 
ings instead  of  floating  new  issues  of 
stock. 

The  tax  reform  of  1954  was  to  mini- 
mize the  special  tax  treatment  that  the 
richer  stockholder  was  getting  through 
corporations  financing  their  growth 
through  increased  debt  or  retained  earn- 
ings. If  a  new  stock  issue  as  opposed  to 
a  new  bond  issue  is  used  to  meet  the 
corporation's  need  for  growth  capital 
several  things  happen :  First,  the  Federal 
Government  gets  more  taxes  from  the 
investing  public;  .second,  the  corporation 
is  placed  on  a  sounder  fiscal  base ;  third, 
the  richer  stockholder  loses  some  of  the 
advantage  he  has  over  the  smaller  stock- 
holder; fourth,  there  is  an  encourage- 
ment for  more  people  to  be  stockholders — 
because  there  s  miore  stock  available 
in  the  market  to  buy;  fifth,  the  price 
of  common  stocks  is  brought  down  to  a 
more  realistic  level  of  their  value  because 
there  would  be  more  stock  available  for 
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those  who  wished  to  buy;  sixth,  the 
smaller  stockholder  has  a  better  chance 
of  getting  stock  in  competition  with  the 
rich  investor. 

On  page  79  of  the  same  issue  of  the 
U.8.  News  &  World  Repwrt  is  an  adver- 
tisement for  an  offering  of  $300  million 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  4 ^'2 -percent 
sinking  fund  debentures  dated  April  15, 
1961.  due  April   15.    1986. 

I  am  placing  this  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

(This  announcement  Is  neither  an  offer 
to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy 
any  of  these  debentures.  The  offer  Is  made 
only  by  the  prospectus  ) 

Three  hundred  mUllon  dollars — United 
States  Steel  Corp — 4^ -percent  sinking  fund 
debenture*  due  1966.  Dated  AprU  15,  1961, 
due  April  15,  1986. 

Interest  payable  April  15  and  October  15 
In  New  York  City. 

Price  99%   percent   and  accrued  Interest 

Copies  of  the  prospprtus  may  be  obtained 
tn  any  State  from  otily  such  of  the  under- 
signed as  may  legally  offer  these  debenture* 
In  compliance  with  the  securities  laws  of 
such  State: 

Morgan  Stanley  A  Co^  Dillon.  Read  &  Co., 
Inc.,  the  First  Boston  Corp.;  Kuhn,  Loeb  ii 
Co..  Inc.;  Blyth  &  Co.  Inc.;  Drexel  St  Co.; 
Eastman  Dillon;  Union  Securities  &  Co.; 
Olore,  Forgan  &  Oo  :  Goldman.  Sachs  «:  Co  ; 
Harrlman  Ripley  A  Oo  .  Inc  :  Kidder.  Pea- 
body  ti  Co.;  Lazard  FYeres  ft  Co  :  Lehman 
Bros  ;  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner  &  Smith, 
Inc.;  Salomon  Bros,  tt  Hutsler;  Smith,  Bar- 
ney A  Co..  Inc.;  Stone  &  Webster  Securities 
Corp  ;  White,  Weld  &.  Co.;  Dean  Witter  ii  Co 

April  19,  1961. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  was 
to  offer  $300  million  of  additional  com- 
mon stock  to  finance  its  growth  instead 
of  bonds.  Let  us  see  the  tax  effect  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  tax  effect  on  the 
higher  income  bracket  stockholder  and  a 
few  of  the  economic  effecLs. 

Umted  States  Steel  will  pay  $13,500,000 
a  year  m  interest  to  these  new  bondhold- 
ers. Let  us  assume  that  United  State«= 
Steel  makes  10  percent  earnings  before 
taxes  on  the  new  investment  of  $300 
million,  this  would  be  $30  million  a  year. 

United  States  Steel  will  pay  52  per- 
cent corporate  tax  on  this  $30  miihon 
but  after  the  $13,500,000  in  interest  paid 
to  the  bondholders  has  been  deducted  as 
an  allowable  expense.  In  other  words. 
United  States  Steel  would  pay  52-percent 
corporate  tax  on  only  $16,500,000  or  $«.- 
58U.000  and  not  on  $30  million  or  $15,- 
600.000  m  taxes 

Let  us  assume  the  investing  public  buy- 
ing the  bondc  are  m  the  50-percent  per- 
sonal income  tax  bracket,  as  an  average. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  illustrate  the 
point  which  bracket  you  select.  The 
Federal  Government  will  realize  $6,750.- 
000  m  taxes  from  the  bondholders  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes. 

The  total  tax  take  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  United  States  Steel  financ- 
ing its  new  growth  by  a  bond  issue  then 
amoimts  to  $15.330.000 — $8.580  000  tn 
corporate  taxes  plus  $6,750,000  tn  per- 
sonal  income  taxes. 

Now  let  us  assume  United  States  Steel 
financed  this  growth  through  a  new  issue 
of  common  stock.  United  States  Steel 
woiild   pay  52-percent   tax  on   the  full 


$30  million  of   earnings  from   the  $300 
million  of  new  capital,  or  $15,600,000. 

Assuming  the  investing  public  who 
bought  the  new  common  stock  are  still 
this  "rich"  group  who  average  in  the 
50-percent  personal  Income  tax  bracket 
and  assuming  United  States  Steel  paid 
out  all  of  its  eaminps  after  taxes^$30 
million  minus  $15.600,000 — $14,400,000  to 
these  new  stockholders.  The  Federal 
Government  would  collect  in  personal 
income  taxes  $7,200,000  minus  $750,000 
from  Uie  S50-per-person  dividend  ex- 
emption— assuming  300.000  separate  in- 
vestors buy  the  new  stock  at  $1,000  per 
person,  then  $1,500,000  dividend  income 
is  exempt  from  the  50-i)ercent  personal 
income  tax  of  the  average  stockholder 
minus  $516,000  from  the  4-percent  div- 
idend Ux  credit — $14,400,000  paid  in 
dividends  minus  $1,500,000  exemption 
equals  $12,900,000—4  percent  of  $12,900,- 
000  equals  $516.000 — $7,200,000  minus 
$750,000  minus  $516,000  equals  $5,934,- 
000  or  the  amount  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  receive  in  taxes  from  the 
personal  income  tax  on  the  dividends  de- 
clared to  the  stockholders. 

Tlie  total  tax  take  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  United  States  Steel  fi- 
nancing its  new  growth  by  a  stock  issue 
amounts  to  $21,534,000.  in  other  words. 
$6,204,000  or  40  percent  more  in  taxes 
than  from  the  bond  or  debt  financing 
process. 

Now.  let  us  assume  United  States  Steel 
Instead  of  declaring  dividends  to  its 
stockholders  had  retained  $300  milUon 
of  earnings  to  finance  its  growth.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have  re- 
ceived $15,600,000  from  the  taxes  on  52 
percent  of  these  earnings,  but  it  would 
have  received  no  income  from  personal 
Income  tax  its  stockholders  would  have 
been  paying  on  the  earnings  if  they  had 
received  them  in  dividends. 

To  contrast  the  tax  effect  on  the  three 
forms  of  financing  capital  growth,  how- 
ever, let  us  look  at  the  picture  on  the 
basis  of  the  tax  effect  if  United  States 
Steel  decided  not  to  pay  the  $14,400,000 
earnings  after  taxes  to  its  stockhold- 
ers, but  retains  it  for  future  financing. 
The  Federal  Government  loses  $5,934,000 
in  taxes.  If  it  recoups  anything  on  this 
loss,  by  a  stockholder  selling  his  shares 
for  the  capital  gain  resulting  from  the 
process  of  plowing  back  earnings  into 
the  oorporation,  it  is  limited  to  the  25- 
percent  ceiling  imposed  upon  the  rate 
at  which  capital  gains  are  taxed. 

Wc  were  taking  the  stockholders  as 
a  group  averacing  in  the  income  tax 
bracket  of  50  percent.  However,  the 
higher  the  income  tax  bracket  the 
stockholder  is  in,  the  more  he  stands 
to  pain  from  the  corporation  plowing 
back  earnings  instead  of  declaring  divi- 
dends. If  he  is  in  the  91 -percent  income 
tax  bracket  he  saves  91  p*>rcent  on  his 
share  of  the  $30  million  annual  corpo- 
rate earnings  t)efore  corporate  taxes,  at 
the  most,  and  at  the  least  the  difTercnce 
between  91  and  25  percent  or  66  percent. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  wealthier 
a  stockholder  is  the  more  he  prefers  to 
have  the  corporation  finance  its  .Trowth 
either  throueh  bonds  and  borro^ng  or 
through     retained     earnings.     Further- 


more, the  wealthier  a  stockholder  is  the 
less  likelihood  there  is  that  he  needs 
dividends  on  his  stock  to  take  care  of 
his  living  cost  budget.  The  less  wealthy 
a  stockholder  is.  the  more  that  stock- 
holder ne<:ds  the  earnings  from  his 
share  In  the  company  for  his  living 
costs.  He  cannot  afford  to  let  his 
money  go  back  into  reinvestment. 

The  pressure  on  corporate  manage- 
ment by  the  wealthy  stockholders  to  re- 
tain the  earnings  so  they  can  get  their 
shares  of  the  profits  with  no  tax  or  at 
most  at  25-perrent  capital  gain  treat- 
ment as  again.st  the  desire  of  the  little 
stockholder  to  have  the  money  declared 
in  dividends  is  not  academic.  Our  tax 
laws  aid  and  abet  the  wealthy  stock- 
holder in  his  desire  to  have  future 
financing  done,  if  not  through  retained 
earnings  throu^^h  debt  financing,  becauf^e 
he  can  demonstrate  that  the  corporation 
saves  money  through  paying  less  taxes. 
These  corporate  tax  savings  amounting 
to  $7,020,000  a  year  in  the  Uruted  States 
Steel  example  I  have  used  provide  a  nice 
sum  with  which  to  pay  the  intere.st  to 
the  bondholders  as  w«>n  as  to  pay  off  the 
bonded  indebtedness,  leaving  the  equity 
interest  of  the  stockholders  increased  in 
the  process.  This  increase  in  value  of 
the  common  stock  of  United  States  Steel 
again  is  taxed,  at  the  least,  nothing,  and 
at  the  most  at  25-percent  capital  gain. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  shares  of 
stock  on  the  market  are  referred  to  as 
"growth"  shares.  Shares  that  the  In- 
vestor buys,  not  for  the  income  received 
in  dividends,  but  for  the  Increase  in  value 
of  the  share  Itself  resulting  from  growth 
derived  from  the  specially  tax -treated 
forms  of  financing  growth,  debt  financ- 
ing, or  retained  eamtn^es  financing. 

Who  can  afford  to  buy  and  pay  the 
mo.st  for  growth  shares  of  flock''  The 
rich  Investor  under  our  Federal  tax 
laws.  The  higher  the  Income  tax 
bracket  in  which  his  wealth  places  him, 
the  more  it  is  worth  to  him  In  tax  sav- 
ings to  have  growth  shares.  He  can 
outbid  with  tax-saved  dollars  the  smaller 
investor  e%'er>-  time. 

Furthermore,  common  stock  Ls  one  of 
the  best  hedges  the  public  has  against 
inflation.  Common  stock  goes  up  In 
value  as  the  dollar  loses  its  purchasing 
power  as  the  result  of  inflation.  Growtli 
stock  is  the  best  hedge  of  all  against  in- 
flation. And  growth  stock  comes  from 
companies  that  finance  their  growth 
from  retained  earnings  or  debt  financ- 
ing, 

I  have  suggested  that  one  reason  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  past  decades  of 
the  high  price  of  common  stocks  on  the 
stock  market  is  the  result  of  the  tradi- 
tional economic  law  of  Inflation — too 
many  dollars  cha.sing  too  few  goods 
TTiere  is  a  greater  demand  for  common 
stocks  as  a  hedge  against  inflation  and  as 
a  tax-.saving  device,  than  there  is  a  sup- 
ply The  rrason  is  that  the  woalthler 
stockholders  and  the  shortsighted  com- 
pany managers  vieldtng  to  their  pressure 
and  the  immediate  dollar  profit  resulting 
from  the  tax  laws  which  have  been  writ- 
ten to  favor  this  kind  of  financing  do 
not  finance  their  growth  by  offering  more 
stock  to  the  public,  by  permitting  more 
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people  to  become  stxxikholders.  by  hav- 
ing more  shares  available.  They  dis- 
courage the  small  investor  by  emphasiz- 
ing growth  instead  of  regular  dividends 
which  the  small  investor  needs  to  meet 
his  daily  bills. 

United  States  Steel  is  a  prime  example 
of  a  corporation  which  has  financed  its 
great  growth  in  the  past  few  decades 
under  these  favorable  Federal  tax  laws 
by  not  issumg  new  equity  stock.    Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  corporation 
which  has  encouraged  the  little  investor 
to   become   a  stockholder,   by  financing 
most  of  its  growth  through  new  stock  is- 
sued.    It  is  a  healthier  corporation  than 
■Jnited  States  Steel  fiscally  because  of  it. 
Yet  remove  the  tax  reform  in  treatinj 
new  equity  financing  and  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  will  probably   have 
to  go  along  with   United   States  Steel. 
Prom  a  corporate  financing  standpoint 
equity  investment  should  be  the  base,  not 
debts   to   banks   or    bondholders   which 
have  first  call  on   the  corporate  assets 
and  indeed  have  an  inexorable  call  even 
if  the  corporation  is  in  fiscal  difficulties. 
How  can  this  be  explained  to  the  pub- 
lic over  the  shrill  and  loud  voice  of  the 
demagogs?       Who     is     promoting     this 
demagoguery?     The  leader  of  it  is  now 
President    Kennedy,     the     sc«on     of     a 
wealthy  family  which  stands  to  continue 
to   gain   as   this   family   has   gained   by 
giving  the  wealthier  class  a  special  tax 
treatment  which  works  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  smaller  investor,  the  re- 
tired people,  if  you  please,  the  worker  in 
the  factory,  or  in  the  ofBce  who  in  Ameri- 
ca today  can  become  a  stockholder.     If 
we  give  new  stock  issue  financing  a  more 
even  break  than  it  now  gets,  instead  of 
taking  away  the  small  reform  that  was 
made  in  1954.  even  more  Americans  can 
become  modest  stockholders.    This  would 
mean  a  healthier  America,  a  more  dy- 
namic economy,  a  more  flexible  economy, 
and    an    economy    which    spreads    its 
blessings  to  more  of  our   people.     Will 
the    newspaper,   radio,     television,    and 
magazine  writers,  who  by  and  large  are 
little     men.     not     people     of    inherited 
wealth,  as  I  am.  contemplate  this  mes- 
sage and  if  upon  examination  they  find 
it  is  true,  start  giving  the  facts  to  the 
people? 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  "FIRST  100 
DAYS'  SERIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Rhodes),  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  inevitable  that  the  communi- 
cation media  should  take  an  analytical 
look  at  the  first  100  days  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  make  compari- 
sons with  a  similar  period  in  the  Roose- 
velt and  Eisenhower  years.  While  several 
television  programs  and  national  maga- 
zine articles  have  thus  examined  the  pe- 
riod of  time  since  January  20,  1961,  we 
feel  that  our  attention  should  be  focused 
on  the  exact  and  precise  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Kennedy  administration  as 
opposed  to  their  campaign  promises  and 
the  needs  of  20th-century  America  rather 


than  in  comparison  with  administrations 
facing  different  problems  in  other  periods 
of  history. 

We  feel  that  greater  service  would  be 
performed  to  the  American  citizens  by 
a  topical  discussion  of  these  100  days 
than  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  take 
the  easy  way  out;  namely,  comparing 
numbers  of  messages,  bills  passed,  prob- 
lems remaining,  and  children  and  pets 
in  the  White  House  to  those  of  other 
eras.  Along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  today  refer  to  positive, 
concrete  action  or  lack  of  action  by  the 
current  administration  in  several  fields, 
along  with  constructive  reaction  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  in  this 
regard. 

We  hope  to  do  this  as  dispassionately 
and  objectively  as  po^ible.  The  Ameri- 
can people  elected  President  Kennedy  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins.  They  re- 
turned a  wide  majority  in  both  Houses 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  despite  Repub- 
lican gains.  Ever  since  that  time,  a  rash 
of  publicity  for  the  New  Frontier  has 
assisted  in  a  record  wave  of  personal 
popularity  for  President  Kennedy  and 
his  family.  On  the  other  hand,  on  spe- 
cific issues  public  opinion  and  overall 
congressional  sentiment  has  given  rise 
to  much  more  controversy.  It  is  in  an 
attempt  to  analyze  these  issues  and  con- 
vey Republican  reaction  to  the  first  100 
days  of  the  New  Frontier  that  this  speech 
series  has  been  planned. 

Several  facts  are  clear.  President 
Kennedy  is  the  President  of  all  the 
American  people,  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  American  as  the  leader  of 
our  Nation.  The  Republican  Members 
of  Congress,  by  their  support  of  such 
constructive  proposals  as  the  temporary 
program  of  unemployment  benefits,  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  revision  of 
social  security  benefits,  have  demon- 
strated their  determination  to  put  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  above  petty  polit- 
ical profit.  They  have  particularly  em- 
phasized this  in  fields  representing  the 
current  crises  in  Laos  and  Cuba.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  opposing  unsound 
provisions  of  the  President's  feed  grain 
proposals,  the  minimum  wage  amend- 
ments, and  the  so-called  depressed-areas 
bill,  we  have  demonstrated  actions  of 
responsible  opposition. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  opposition 
party  to  scrutinize  administration  pro- 
posals, and  to  responsibly  criticize  and 
oppose  those  harmful  to  the  national 
interest.  Otherwise,  no  democracy  could 
function,  and  we  would  be  doing  a  grave 
injustice  to  the  American  people  and 
to  ourselves  if  we  were  to  offer  nothing 
but  passive  consent  in  all  that  the  new 
administration  proposes.  Thus  we  must 
scrutinize  all  that  the  majority  proposes 
and  resist  unwise  or  ill-conceived  meas- 
ures. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be 
responsible  and  constructive  in  our  op- 
position, supporting  the  administration 
when  they  are  right,  and  when  the  na- 
tional interest  is  at  stake.  In  this  event, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  must 
set  aside  partisan  interests  and  work  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Since  public  discussion  and  analysis 
of  vital  issues  of  our  times  is  the  func- 
tion of  a  free  society,  our  congressional 


team  would  today  put  forth  our  virws 
on  the  first  100  days  of  the  Kennedy  :>  i- 
ministration.  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  "knowledge  may 
give  weight,  but  accomplishments  give 
lustre,  and  many  more  people  see  than 
weigh." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Friling- 

HtTYSEN  1 . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  field  of  education,  President  Ken- 
nedy has  made  several  major  proposals 
for  legislative  action.  At  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level,  he  advocates  spend- 
ing S2.3  billion  over  the  next  3  years  to 
construct  classrooms  and  to  boost  teach- 
ers' salaries.  He  describes  this  as  "a 
limited  beginning"  and  "a  modest  pro- 
gram with  ambitious  goals. ' 

At  the  college  level,  Mr.  Kennedy  sug- 
gests spending  $2.8  billion  over  a  5-year 
period  to  help  build  dormitories,  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries,  and  other 
academic  facilities.  He  advocates  also 
the  establishment  of  4-year  Federal 
scholarships,  averaging  S2,800  each,  for 
over  200,000  prospective  college  students, 
with  additional  grants  of  $350  annually 
to  the  institutions  they  attend.  Only 
just  made  public  are  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  including  the 
present  student  loan  program. 

As  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Sp>eaker. 
these  recommendations  have  resulted  in 
considerable  activity  in  the  House  Ed\i- 
cation  and  Labor  Committee.  Some  bills 
will  probably  receive  approval  by  that 
committee  in  the  near  future.  Pending 
such  action,  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  comment  on  the  situation  gen- 
erally as  it  seems  to  be  shaping  up. 

The  general  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, of  which  I  am  a  member,  began 
hearings  in  mid-March  on  H.R.  4970. 
incorporating  the  administration's  pro- 
posals for  aiding  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  well  as  the  teachers 
of  the  Nation.  It  would  authorize  ex- 
penditure of  $666  million  the  first  year. 
$766  million  the  second,  and  $866  mil- 
lion the  third:  10  percent  of  these  funds 
would  be  allocated  for  areas  of  special 
educational  need — slums.  depressed 
areas  and  the  like. 

However,  perhaps  we  should  look  first 
at  the  bill's  declaration  of  purpose.  The 
Federal  grants  are  intended  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  to  construct 
urgently  needed  school  facilities,  and  to 
employ  needed  additional  public  school 
teachers  and  pay  them  adequate  salaries. 
It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  with 
this  assistance  the  quality  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  will  be 
substantially  improved  in  all  States,  and 
inequalities  of  educational  opportunities 
substantially  reduced. 

These  are  indeed  ambitious  goals.  The 
question  which  needs  to  be  ancwered  is 
whether  the  proE>osed  program  reason- 
ably could  achieve  such  objectives.  To 
aid  us  in  our  inquiry,  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  problems  might  be  helpful. 

First  of  all,  how  urgent  is  the  need  for 
facilities?  How  many  classrooms  are 
needed,  and  how  soon?  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  himself 
gave  the  committee  some  enlightenment 


on  this  point.  Mr.  Ribicoff  stated  that 
there  is  now  a  shortage  of  about  140.000 
classrooms. 

He  pointed  out  that  during  the  past 
decade  annual  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion had  increased  from  $6.5  billion  to 
$16.5  billion.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  154  percent.  Expenditures  for 
construction  had  also  increased  substan- 
tially each  year,  he  admitted.  If  this 
rate  could  be  maintained  over  the  next 
5  years,  he  continued,  there  would  be  at 
the  end  of  that  period  a  shortage  of  some 
60.000  classrooms.  This  prospective 
deficit  of  classrooms,  in  his  opinion, 
justifies  Federal  intervention. 

There  are  those.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  will 
almost  surely  argue  that  Mr.  Ribicofl's 
estimates  of  future  need  illustrate  that 
there  is  in  fact  no  national  problem  re- 
quiring aid,  at  least  of  the  kind  proposed. 
The  need  in  the  years  ahead  is  based  in 
part  on  increasing  enrollments  and  in 
part  on  replacing  obsolescent  facilities. 
These  problems  were  faced  also  in  the 
1950's.  some  will  point  out,  and  led  to  an 
unprecedented  expansion  of  school  fa- 
cihties,  virtually  all  without  Federal  aid. 
The  crisis  is  now  about  over,  they  might 
add,  and  there  is  no  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  initiate  a  general 
program  at  all. 

Such  critics  of  the  President's  program 
might  also  point  out  that  the  Office  of 
Mucation  figures,  on  which  Secretary 
RibicofI  relies,  indicate  a  sharp  drop  in 
school  enrollment  for  1966  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.  They  might  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  the  President's  assertion,  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  that  during  the 
next  decade  there  will  be  an  average  net 
gain  of  nearly  1  million  pupils  a  year. 
The  figures  estimate  that  there  will  be 
increased  enrollments  of  just  over  a  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  5  years,  with  a 
sharp  drop  thereafter,  resulting  in  a  10- 
year  average  annual  increase  of  some- 
what over  800,000. 

A  more  careful  definition  of  the  need 
for  school  facilities,  it  might  be  argued, 
might,  or  might  not.  justify  a  Federal 
aid  program,  but  if  aid  is  to  be  given,  it 
should  be  provided  only  for  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  Even  for  this  r>eriod 
a  continuation  of  the  current  rate  of 
construction  would  indicate  that  this 
problem  would  be  manageable  without 
Federal  aid. 

As  for  myself.  I  have  long  favored  a 
Federal  program  which  would  help  ac- 
celerate, and  facilitate,  the  construction 
of  needed  classroom  facilities.  We 
should  hmit.  I  feel,  the  length  of  such  a 
pro£,'ram,  and  we  should  insure  that  the 
Federal  responsibility  is  sharply  defined. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  though  not  as  yet 
this  year.  I  have  introduced  a  number  of 
bills  along  these  lines.  I  have  worked 
w  ith  others,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
secure  enactment  of  moderate  and  effec- 
tive legislation. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  and  because  no 
one  can  ignore  the  storm  signals  now 
flying,  that  I  have  been  disappointed  at 
the  character  of  the  administration's 
recommendations.  Much  as  I  should  like 
to  strengthen  this  country's  educational 
system  by  a  judicious  Federal  program, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  President 
Kennedy's  recommendations  are  particu- 


larly appropriate,  or  that  they  would  be 
effective. 

An  effective  Federal  aid  program,  in 
my  opinion,  should  concentrate  on  school 
construction.  It  should  provide  such  as- 
sistance in  areas  having  the  greatest 
need,  and  where  maximum  effort  has 
been  made,  yet  where  the  need  has  not 
yet  been  met. 

The  administration's  bill  pays  scant 
heed  to  these  guidelines.  It  simply  ex- 
presses the  hope,  in  effect,  that  Federal 
aid  will  go  where  most  needed.  Admit- 
tedly it  recognizes  that  some  penalty 
should  result  if  a  State  does  not  main- 
tain a  certain  effort.  But  as  I  read  the 
bill,  a  particular  State  need  only  match 
what  it  has  been  doing  in  previous  years. 
In  future  years  a  State  need  only  main- 
tain this  level  of  expenditures,  with  the 
Federal  windfall  alone  providing  the  ad- 
ditional funds  needed  thereafter.  Thus 
the  Federal  Government  would  bear  the 
burden  of  raising  educational  standards 
in  the  future.  And  if  a  State  should  re- 
duce its  expenditures,  or  terminate  them 
entirely,  it  would  be  penalized  only  by 
a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  proposed 
Federal  allotment. 

In  previous  years,  as  we  in  Congress 
have  considered  school  construction  leg- 
islation, real  efforts  have  been  made  to 
develop  a  formula  whereby  areas  of 
genuine  need,  and  these  alone  would 
receive  Federal  aid.  The  New  Frontier 
concept  of  education,  on  the  other  hand, 
implies  a  general  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  edu- 
cation, apart  from  any  specific  needs, 
and  with  little  or  no  interest  in  strength- 
ening local  and  State  responsibilities. 
Apparently  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self must  assume  responsibility,  in 
President  Kennedy's  own  words,  for — 

A  new  standard  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion— and  the  availability  of  such  excellence 
to  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pursue  it. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  puts  the  problem  in 
a  different  way.  Testifying  before  our 
committee,  he  asserted  that  the  Federal 
Grovernment  has  a  special  concern  for 
programs  which  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest. At  a  later  point  he  stated 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  any  of 
our  childen  to  go  even  1  year  longer  than 
necessary  without  adequate  instructional 
staff  and  classroom  facilities. 

These  are  sweeping  statements.  The 
Government  might  open  the  door  to  an 
indefinite  expansion  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility, but  is  such  a  course  wise? 

I  for  one  think  the  Federal  role  should 
be  more  narrowly  construed.  It  is  for 
this  reason  particularly  that  I  view  with 
genuine  apprehension  the  prospect  of  a 
broad  Federal  subsidy  program  for  the 
Nation's  teachers. 

Naturally  we  all  want  to  see  our  teach- 
ers paid  more,  and  the  importance  of 
their  efforts  more  widely  recognized. 
We  can  all  rejoice  that  in  the  past  8 
years  alone  the  average  teacher's  salary 
has  increased  by  52  percent.  This  com- 
pares to  a  30 -percent  increase  in  per 
capita  personal  income,  and  a  34 -percent 
improvement  in  industrial  wages.  The 
quality  of  instruction,  furthermore,  has 
almost  surely  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  children  per 


teacher  from  26.2  to  24.4  over  the  8- 
year  p>eriod. 

The  administration  assumes  that  be- 
cause we  need  still  more  teachers,  who 
should  receive  stUl  better  pay  than  they 
do  today,  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
Federal  intervention.  This  could  prove 
to  be  a  dangerous,  as  well  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable, assumption. 

In  justifying  his  program  President 
Kennedy  has  declared: 

We  cannot  obtain  more  and  better  teach- 
ers— and  our  children  deserve  the  best — un- 
less steps  are  taken  to  Increase  teachers' 
salaries.  At  present  salary  levels,  the  class- 
room cannot  compete  In  financial  rewards 
with  other  professional  work  that  requires 
similar  academic  background. 

Let  us  examine  these  statements.  Does 
Mr.  Kennedy  mean  simply  that  the  Na- 
tion should  continue  present  efforts  to 
raise  teachers  salaries?  Surely  he  can- 
not be  saying  that  substantial  steps  have 
not  already  been  taken?  Or  does  he 
mean  that  these  efforts  are  not  enough? 
Does  he  feel,  because  present  efforts  are 
not  enough,  or  future  efforts  may  not  be 
enough,  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  help  out?  And  if  Federal  help  is 
forthcoming,  is  the  President  concerned 
about  maintaining  local  and  State  ef- 
forts? Or  is  he  suggesting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  simply  step  in  and  pay 
whatever  the  balance  of  future  bills  may 
be?  Does  he  feel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  responsible  for  making 
teachers  salaries  competitive  with  other 
professions? 

And  if  our  children  deserve  the  best, 
what  does  this  mean  so  far  sls  the  Fed- 
eral resp)onsibility  is  concerned?  Is  the 
best  obtainable  simply  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  money?  May  this  not 
necessitate  better  teachers?  And  per- 
haps different  curriculums?  And  to 
what  extent  are  these  problems  within 
the  purview  of  the  Federal  Government? 

P\irthermore,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  money  available  to  help  pay 
teachers,  may  it  not  be  that  Congress 
will  actually  be  moving  away  from  the 
goal  of  correcting  inequalities  of  pay? 
A  State  which  has  no  construction  needs 
could  provide  more  help  for  its  teachers 
than  a  State  with  a  serious  need  for 
classrooms,  though  the  latter  State  might 
have  an  equal  need  to  pay  its  teachers 
more.  The  Federal  program,  in  other 
words,  may  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish existing  discrepancies  in  salaries. 

So.  too.  the  Kennedy  proposals  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  classrooms  may 
well  not  be  effective.  Here  we  do  not 
find  Federal  aid  dependent  on  genuine 
need  despite  local  effort.  The  adminis- 
tration bill,  it  is  true,  would  allocate 
somewhat  more  money  to  States  with 
low  per  capita  income,  but  there  would 
be  no  attempt  to  pinpoint  areas  of  need. 

Equally  important,  there  would  be  no 
requirement  for  matching  of  Federal 
funds  in  order  to  receive  aid.  This  is  a 
generally  accepted  method  by  which  to 
insure  State  participation.  Without 
such  a  requirement,  the  mild  penalties 
provided  for  lack  of  effort  could  hardly 
be  suflBcient  to  insure  continuing,  or  in- 
creased, effort  by  local  and  State  gov- 
errunents.  Since  matching  would  be  use- 
ful also  in  increasing  the  total  funds  to 
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be  made  available  for  schcx)!  construc- 
tion, it  should  not  be  ignored  in  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
this:  The  Kennedy  procrram,  in  my 
opinion,  is  overly  ambitious  in  its  goals. 
There  has  been  too  little  consideration 
given  to  insuring  that  the  States  and 
localities  continue  to  assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  education,  in- 
cludmg  the  thorny,  but  central,  question 
of  raising  the  needed  funds.  There  has 
been  too  little  thought  eiven  to  the  con- 
sequences of  broad  and  continuing  pro- 
grams, set  up  in  such  a  way  as  virtually 
to  insure  demands  for  vastly  greater  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  Even  more  trouble- 
some, the  proposed  Federal  program  will 
almost  surely  stifle,  and  not  stimulate, 
what  can  be  done  by  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  not  touched  on  other  matters 
of  concern,  such  as  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased Federal  control  over  education  as 
a  consequence  of  the  increased  Federal 
financing  of  the  kind  proposed.  I  have 
not  discussed  the  controversial  situation 
of  private  schools  and  their  place  in  this 
issue.  Nor  have  I  commented  on  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission that  present  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  supplying  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  to  areas  maintain- 
ing racially  segregated  schools  put  the 
Government  in  the  position  of  supporting 
segregation.  They  felt  that  this  in  effect 
constituted  underwriting  the  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment.  These  are  just 
added  complications  which  have  in  a 
sense  clouded  fundamental  issues  of  the 
need  and  means  to  support  education 
today. 

Basically,  during  these  first  100  days 
the  questions  of  education  in  America 
have  not  been  solved  nor  did  anyone  ex- 
pect that  they  would.  However,  the 
program  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President,  while  it  contains  some  worthy 
ideas  and  goals,  is  ba.sed  on  fallacious 
reasoning.  It  would  create  more  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve.  It  would  es- 
tabli.^^h  an  enormous  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  education  without  solving  local 
needs  which  exist  today.  Educating 
America's  youth.  I  would  submit,  is  a 
goal  of  the  highest  priority.  Nonethe- 
less, debate  over  which  course  we  should 
follow  must  continue  long  after  the  first 
100  days.  We  must  seek  constructive 
proposals  more  compatible  with  the 
actual  situation  than  those  which  have 
been  advanced  by  President  Kennedy. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  I  minute. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a 
position  to  make  an  announcement  con- 
cerning the  legislative  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad 
my  friend  asked  me.    I  like  to  keep  the 


House  advised  as  far  ahead  as  possible 
as  to  the  program  for  the  following  day. 
The  water  pollution  bill  will  be  brought 
up  tomorrow,  a  rule  having  been  re- 
ported out  today.  Also,  if  the  Senate 
accepts  the  conference  report  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  it  is  expected  that 
that  will  also  be  brought  up.  In  what 
order,  I  am  unable  to  state.  If  the  Sen- 
ate takes  until  sometime  in  the  late 
afternoon,  why,  then,  the  water  pollu- 
tion bill  will  be  brought  up  first.  That 
will  be  brought  up.  anyway,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  conference  report 
will  also  be  brought  up.  so  that  I  am 
alerting  the  Members  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS  OP 
AFRICA.  ASIA.  AND  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell  1,  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  educational  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  can  make 
a  unique  and  timely  contribution  to  the 
immense  educational  needs  of  the  less 
developed  and  newly  emerging  nations, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a  total 
of  12,000  undergraduate  scholarships,  of 
4  years  each,  to  be  awarded  to  young 
men  and  women  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  who  will  study  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities.  This  bill 
amends  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  award  under- 
graduate scholarships  in  American  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  certain 
students  from  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  in  order  to  help  prepare  those 
students  to  become  national  leaders  in 
their  home  countries. 

This  simple  and  direct  legislative  pro- 
posal can  do  much  to  meet  some  of  the 
greatest  challenges  and  opportunities 
for  American  educational  leadership  that 
we  have  yet  faced  in  our  time.  This 
scholarship  program  for  African.  Asian, 
and  Latin  American  students  can  pro- 
vide a  new  beginning — and  its  effect  can 
become  truly  massive — in  the  develop- 
ment of  wise  leaders  and  educated  citi- 
zens among  all  peoples. 

I  am  mindful  of  our  recent  observance 
of  African  Freedom  Day  and  of  Pan 
American  Day.  both  celebrations  empha- 
sizing again  the  common  respect  and 
common  helpfulness  that  must  be  sought 
and  the  significant  and  tangible  contri- 
bution that  American  education  should 
be  making. 

And  we  have  been  painfully  reminded 
by  the  recent  dramatic  successes  of 
Soviet  education  and  science  that  we 
have  yet  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  battle 
for  mens  minds,  and  that  only  an  edu- 
cated leader  and  citizen  in  Africa  or  in 
Asia  or  in  Latin  America  will  be  equipped 
to  make  a  wise  choice  or  even  to  recog- 
nize the  foundations  of  freedom,  with  re- 
sponsibility, on  which  just  and  demo- 
cratic governments  must  be  built. 

We  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  our 
willingness  to  provide  modern  weapons 


and  other  material  resources  to  counter 
the  ever-present  threats  to  world  peace — 
the  smoldering  areas  of  discord  in  which 
armed  conflict  on  a  large  scale  may  break 
out  at  any  moment — but.  at  the  same 
time,  most  of  us  realize  that  we  really 
have  entered  an  era  in  which  war  is 
necessarily  end  categorically  becoming 
obsolete — that  we  no  longer  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  worldwide  conflagration. 

Recognizing  that  this  is  so.  we  seek 
the  constructive  alternatives;  we  look 
for  the  essential  ingredient  for  social 
and  economic  growth,  with  freedom, 
among  all  peoples.  And  we  see  clearly 
that  we  must  achieve  a  substantial  and 
meaningful  marshaling  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  educational  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  instruction 
and  training  for  the  peoples  of  the 
emerging  and  newly  independent  nations 
to  enable  them  to  help  themselves — and 
time  is  all  too  short. 

We  must  provide  now  the  educational 
sustenance  that  is  demanded  In  the  name 
of  humanity  and  of  our  common  cause. 
The  "revolution  of  rising  expectations" 
is  going  on  all  around  us.  and  we  can 
help  make  it  a  constructive  transforma- 
tion for  good  or  we  can  ignore  it — and 
someone  else  will  help  in  their  own  way 
and  for  their  own  ends.  What  is  needed 
now  is  education — that  '"critical  mass" 
of  education  that  will  permit  the  peoples 
of  the  less-developed  areas  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  to  provide  their 
own  self-renewing  leadership  and  edu- 
cation for  the  future. 

As  George  Kimble  argued  so  well  In  the 
New  York  Times  recently: 

without  a  corps  of  trained  profeesionalB 
no  country  can  bridge  the  gulf  between  dis- 
ease and  health,  poverty  and  prosperity,  or 
between  the  world  of  superstition  and  the 
world  of  reason.  •  •  •  without  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  any 
country  can  resist  the  seduction  of  material- 
ism, communism,  or  any  of  the  other  sirens 
of  our  time — or  even  the  blandishments  of 
the  first  spellbinder  to  gain  control  of  the 
radio  and  press. 

The  force  of  these  conclusions  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
disastrous  events  in  the  Congo.  There, 
in  the  wake  of  Belgian  colonialism,  is  a 
vast  country  of  14  million  people — but 
with  only  a  few  dozen  university  gradu- 
ates native  to  that  land.  Only  here  and 
there,  against  an  overwhelming  need, 
does  an  occasional  native  physician  or 
engineer  work  among  a  people  craving 
both  freedom  and  bread.  The  Congolese 
political  leaders  themselves  are  therefore 
ill  equipped  by  education  and  training 
for  the  burdens  of  government  leader- 
ship. 

Yet,  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away, 
Independence  came  also  last  year  to  Ni- 
geria. And  when  self-government  came 
to  that  country,  there  were  already 
16.000  Nigerian  students  and  grad- 
uates of  universities  to  provide  a 
base  for  political  and  economic  stability. 
The  British  and  Nigerian  educators 
have  made  the  best  of  their  resources  in 
planning  and  building  for  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  today  and  tomorrow  in 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  36  nations  which 
have  achieved  their  indep>endence  since 
World    War    II;    for    the    7    or    more 
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which  will  enter  the  community  of  free 
nations  this  year  or  next;  for  dozens  of 
older,  underdeveloped  nations  in  Africa. 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  the  need  for 
university-trained  leadership  is  nothing 
short  of  an  absolute  need  to  prevent 
chaos. 

Six  years  ago  this  month  I  reported  to 
t.ip  Congress  upon  my  return  from  the 
Bandung  Conference.  Then,  as  again 
today.  I  urged  a  scholarship  program  for 
students  from  the  newer  nations,  but  I 
received  no  support.  The  result  of  our 
delay  in  the  face  of  this  urgent  need  is 
plain  for  all  to  see — we  have  again  al- 
lowed the  Soviets  to  move  ahead. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  opened  the 
doors  of  its  new  Friendship  of  Nations 
University  in  Moscow  with  several  hun- 
dred students  from  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  in  attendance — and  there 
will  soon  be  5,000  of  these  students  en- 
rolled in  courses  of  study  lasting  from 
4  to  6  years.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  drifts  along,  hoping  that  private 
donors  and  foundations  will  fill  the  void. 
Much  credit  should  go  to  pioneering  ef- 
forts like  the  Ford  Foundation  develop- 
ment program  in  Africa  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Family  Foundations  airlift  of 
300  students  from  Kenya.  Tan- 
ganyika, and  Uganda  to  the  United 
States — but  these  only  point  the  way — 
they  don't  begin  to  do  the  whole  job.  In- 
stead of  being  5  years  ahead  of  the  So- 
viet Union — as  we  could  have  been  if  we 
had  shown  sufficient  foresight  together 
in  1955 — we  are  trailing  2  or  more  years 
behind  them  in  meeting  our  educational 
responsibilities  to  the  peoples  of  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America,  which  are  at 
least  equally  as  important  as  the  scien- 
tific challenges  of  outer  space. 

Nonetheless,  this  program  is  not  of- 
fered in  any  spirit  of  simply  keeping  up 
with  the  pace  and  example  of  Soviet 
education.  Friendship  University,  with 
its  package  plan  of  Soviet-style  train- 
ing, in  a  kind  of  Moscow  ghetto  for 
handpicked  students  from  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  is  not  our  model.  We 
should,  rather,  learn  from  the  Soviet  mis- 
takes in  this  field  and,  by  all  means, 
avoid  engaging  in  a  meaningless  game  of 
educational  move  and  countermove. 

The  problem  for  us  is,  simply,  how  can 
this  Nation  help  the  new  and  less- 
developed  nations,  with  both  academic 
education  and  vocational  training,  so 
that  they  will  achieve  that  critically  im- 
portant threshold  of  knowledge  and 
competence  on  the  part  of  their  future 
leaders — which  is  the  key  to  the  full 
utilization  of  natural  resources  and  the 
broad  application  of  the  fruits  of  science 
and  technology  for  their  citizens. 

In  meetmg  the  challenge  of  education 
for  the  young  people  and  adults  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  very  helpful  insights  are  to 
be  had  from  the  experiences  of  our  own 
areas  of  Hawaii  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  from  the 
evolving  West  Indies  Federation.  These 
can  enhance  our  scholarship  program 
for  the  less-developed  and  newly 
emerging  nations,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
living  demonstrations  of  bootstrap  eco- 
nomic development  and.  on  the  other,  of 
intercultural  communication  and  under- 


standing and  of  the  development  of  re- 
sponsible governmental  leadership. 

These  simple  appraisals  have  been 
confirmed  on  many  occasions  in  per- 
sonal and  direct  discussions  with  leaders 
in  our  own  insular  areas  and  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, are  some  very  brief  excerpts 
from  among  the  many  statements  sent 
to  me  by  foreign  leaders  in  support  of 
this  proposed  scholarship  program. 
Mark  you,  many  of  those  who  want  us 
to  train  their  leaders  will  not  cooperate 
with  military  pacts. 

From  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public of  Togo : 

We  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  your  gen- 
erous initiative  directed  toward  Instituting  a 
program  of  technical  assistance  In  teaching 
and  education. 

From  the  Ministry  of  Programs  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea: 

We  are  indeed  happy  to  hear  of  this  plan, 
which  ties  In  perfectly  with  the  aid  which 
the  highly  developed  countries  are  giving  to 
the  recently  liberated  young  countries. 

PYom  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia: 

The  Ethiopian  Government  and  people  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  educational  and 
cultural  ties  which  have  been  established 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
assure  you  that  the  Inauguration  of  the  pro- 
gram of  scholarship  aid  would  indeed  be 
greatly  welcomed  in  this  country. 

From  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Liberia : 

A  scholarship  aid  program  to  Liberia  will 
highly  be  appreciated  as  the  need  for  more 
qualified  educators  is  Imperative.  •  •  •  We 
look  forward  in  anticipation  for  the  result* 
of  this  program. 

From  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
Pakistan : 

We  have  already  benefited  considerably 
from  the  program  of  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships of  various  agencies  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  we  are  grateful  to  you 
for  initiating  a  program  for  further  expan- 
sion. •  •  •  We  would  welcome  a  program 
of  massive  aid.  scholarships  and  fellowships 
for  Pakistani  scholars,  as  such  a  program 
would  help  us  to  develop  much  needed  per- 
sonnel. 

From  the  Director  General  of  the  Co- 
lombian Institute  for  Advanced  Train- 
ing Abroad,  formerly  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation of  Colombia: 

My  congratulations  for  the  Important 
work  you  are  doing  to  help  the  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  close 
with  the  observation  that  this  Nation 
which  values  its  freedom  so  highly  that 
it  can  give  away  well  over  $23  billion 
in  foreign  military  aid  grants  in  the  last 
decade  alone,  can  surely  find  it  possible 
to  supp>ort  this  modest  educational  pro- 
gram that,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100  mil- 
lion, may  do  even  more  for  freedom  and 
progress  everywhere.  And  let  us  all  re- 
member that  independence  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  only  a  beginning.  The  revo- 
lution of  freedom  is  always  unfinished 
business. 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  has 
been  proclaimed  National  Radio  Month 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  radio 
to  all  of  us.  It  has  been  less  than  70 
years  since  Marconi's  successful  trans- 
mission of  radio  signals,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  life  without  the  radio.  Its 
advance  during  the  succeeding  years  has 
been  remarkable.  By  now  there  are  more 
than  3,500  AM  and  700  FM  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  this  Nation. 

Indeed,  the  sound  of  radio  surrounds 
us  wherever  we  go.  It  is  present  in  97 
percent  of  our  homes,  broadcasting  the 
morning  and  evening  news,  educating 
and  entertaining  our  children,  and  bring- 
ing the  world  series  and  Rose  Bowl  to  all 
of  us.  It  accompanies  us  as  we  drive  to 
work  or  motor  across  the  country.  We 
carry  the  new  light  portables  with  us  to 
the  beach  and  other  vacation  spots. 

How  many  roles  the  radio  has  come  to 
play  in  this  country.  To  thousands  of 
ham  operators  it  is  a  fascinating  hobby. 
To  the  airline  pilot  it  is  the  signal  that 
guides  him  to  his  destination.  It  is  a 
sentinel  in  our  defense  system  and 
through  Conelrad  warns  us  of  impending 
enemy  attack.  It  spans  the  distance 
between  farm  family  and  urban  center, 
between  the  United  Nations  and  our 
living  rooms,  between  a  space  vehicle  and 
our  world.  By  mere  change  of  channels 
it  transforms  a  home  into  a  theater,  a 
symphony  hall,  or  a  lecture  room.  It  is 
used  by  the  policeman  for  rapid  com- 
munication, by  the  mariner  to  call  for 
help,  and  by  the  astronomer  to  explore 
the  stars. 

Whether  the  voice  of  radio  is  inform- 
ative, entertaining,  or  urgent,  it  is  par- 
ticipating in  a  vital  way  in  the  life  of 
each  of  us.  It  is.  therefore,  fitting  that 
we  take  time  to  honor  this  versatile 
medium.  My  congratulations  to  all  who 
help  make  radio  one  of  the  strongest  as- 
sets of  this  free  society. 


RADIOS  MANY  VOICES 

Mr.  ADDABBO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  today  for  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  2  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  and  to  provide  increased 
authorizations. 

This  bill  is  a  combination  but  not 
inclusive  of  three  Senate  bills,  S.  501  by 
Morse  and  others,  on  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails;  S.  1159  by 
Chavez  to  amend  chapter  2  of  the  High- 
way Act,  road  authorizations,  in- 
cluding a  new  authorization  for  forest 
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recreation  roads;  S.  1151  by  Ellewdm, 
a  bill  which  is  in  part  common  with 
S.  501.  The  bill  also  contains  sections 
which  are  not  found  in  the  three  bills 
listed  above.  These  deal  with  increased 
authorizations  for  forest  highways, 
park  roads,  and  parkways.  The  bill 
also  creates  a.  new  class  of  road,  'public 
land  development  road  and  trail."  The 
bill  provides  for  an  executive  coordi- 
nating commission  for  natural  resource 
roads.  Sections  1  and  2  are  some- 
what consistent  with  the  Chavez  bill, 
S.  1159,  but  provides  for  increased  au- 
thorizations for  all  parts  of  chapter  2 
of  the  Highway  Act.  A  provision  for 
forest  recreation  roads  as  a  separate 
category  has  not  been  included  since  it 


should  be  possible  to  provide  for  these 
roads  by  administrative  action.  Roads 
sefve  many  purposes  and  the  need  is  to 
provide  adequate  funds  in  the  class  of 
road  in  question — forest  development 
roads  and  trails. 

A  new  category,  public  land  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  has  been  suggested 
for  creation  to  enable  adequate  resource 
development  roads  on  the  477,000,500 
acres  of  land  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  The  bill  proposes 
amending  all  authorizations  for  1963  and 
providing  the  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1964  and  1965 — the  regular  bien- 
nial authorization.  The  authorization 
amounts  are  listed  below  with  compari- 
sons. 


TatmfhVtrmvTi  .  

Fareet  ^Aev^^ap^a^nt  roods  and  traik 

Park  romis. 

Parkwiiy!! 

In'lian  roijfls 

huDjic  land  hiKhways 

PuUlic  UinJ  lievelupuent  roads  and  trails. 

I  Total 


1962  proposal 

1963  present 

1963 

19fi4-f.5 

proposed 

propoet^ 

$33,000,000 

$33,000,000 

$40,000,000 

$5aooo.ooo 

35,000.(100 

40,000,000 

ea  000. 000 

70, 000,  UIO 

IS.  000, 000 

is,noo,ooo 

25,000,000 

25. 000.  noo 

16, 000. 000 

16,000,000 

25.  ooo. ono 

2i,  001),  000 

12,000,000 

12,000.000 

17.tJOU,00<) 

18,()II<).IJ00 

3,500,000 

3,000,000 

7, 000.  (WO 

7,  (KX).  000 

Non« 

None 

2.000.000 

4.000,000 

U7, 500, 000 

122,000,000 

176,0(».0OO 

i9e,ooo.o(jo 

The  amounts  suggested  are  those 
needed  to  place  and  schedule  the  various 
natural  resources  road  progress  in  na- 
tional forests,  parks.  Inciian,  and  public 
lands. 

Section  3a  of  the  bill  defines  a  public 
land  development  road  and  trail  as  one 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional resources,  including  forest,  min- 
erals, outdoor  recreation,  range,  water, 
wildlife,  and  fish  on  land  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The  sec- 
tion excludes  from  the  definition  those 
roads  which  are  on  the  Federf  1-aid  pri- 
mary, secondary,  urban,  or  interstate 
system.  The  provision  thus  provides  an 
authorization  for  public  land  develop- 
ment woods  and  trails  synonymous  with 
national  forest  development  roads  and 
trails. 

Section  3b  proposes  a  device  to  assure 
better  coordination  of  the  road  programs 
covered  by  chapter  2  of  the  Highway 
Act.  The  Commission  provided  for  by 
this  section  will  be  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Interior.  It  will  not  take  over  operating 
resp>onsibilities  or  diminish  the  functions 
of  the  existing  agencies.  It  will  provide 
means  for  c(X)rdmated  analyses  of  re- 
source road  needs,  and  authorization  re- 
quests. It  will  also  issue  a  biennial  re- 
port, designed  to  reach  the  Congress  and 
the  State,  the  year  when  the  biennial  au- 
thorizations are  to  be  considered.  Pe- 
nally it  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  co- 
ordinating resource  road  developments  in 
those  situations  where  two  or  more  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  involved.  Section  4,  of 
the  bill  is  taken  from  Senate  bill  501  by 
Morse  and  others,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. Some  technical  sections  from  S. 
1151  are  included  as  follows: 

First.  How  maintenance  charges  will 
be  applied  is  more  fuUy  spelled  out. 

Second.  A  fuller  explanation  of  the 
type  of  elements  the  F\>rest  Service  may 
errant  is  provided. 


Third.  A  description  of  how  easement 
may  be  terminated  is  included. 

F\)urth.  Provision  is  made  for  recorda- 
tion of  papers  or  agreements  with  legal 
significance. 

This  section  contains  five  basic  policy 
statements  on  forest  development  and 
trails. 

First.  The  authority  for  the*  Forest 
Service  to  construct  roads  for  maximum 
long-term  economy  is  confirmed. 

Second.  The  policy  of  multiple  use  Is 
confirmed  by  also  defining  these  roads  as 
multiple-use  management  roads. 

Third.  The  authority  to  issue  ease- 
ments for  roads  is  transferred  from  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Fourth.  Where  mutual  needs  for  ac- 
cess exist  the  granting  of  a  right-of-way 
or  road-use  agreement  may  be  condi- 
tioned upon  receipt  by  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  rights  it  needs. 

In  introducing  this  bill  I  do  so  solely 
with  the  desire  to  have  before  a  commit- 
tee an  omnibus  measure  which  attempts 
to  deal  with  all  the  matters  in  chapter  2 
of  the  Highway  Act  in  a  coordinated  and 
complete  manner. 

It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  will  de- 
velop the  type  of  legislation  that  is  re- 
quired if  we  are  going  to  meet  any  road 
needs  in  the  critical  years  ahead. 


SEA  LEVEL  GHOST  REVIVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  28,  1961,  there 
was  featured  an  articl"  under  the  overall 
title  of  "Big  Ditch  Ii."  Its  author  is 
William  Beecher,  a  staff  reporter  of  the 
JournaL 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  in- 
volved. It  seems  clear  that  the  article  is 
intended  as  sF>earhead  propaganda  for 


the  construction  of  a  new  canal  at  Pan- 
ama of  so-called  sea-level  design.  In 
this  light,  it  would  seem  equally  clear 
that  construction  industry  and  engineer- 
ing sea-level  advocates  are  up  to  their 
old  tricks  of  waging  a  campaign  for  such 
design,  with  customary  zeal  and  decep- 
tive method.s.  As  always  heretofore, 
these  advcxates,  in  their  enthusiasm,  ig- 
nore not  only  the  diplomatic  aspects  of 
Panama  Canal  questions,  but  also  the 
far  more  economic  prop>osal  for  modern- 
ization of  the  waterway  known  as  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  locks  plan. 

This  plan,  which  was  developed  in 
the  Panama  Canal  organization  during  ■ 
World  War  II  from  war  operating  ex- 
perience, makes  maximum  utilization  of 
the  existing  waterway  and  the  huge  in- 
vestment that  it  represents. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  it,  I  may  explain  that 
the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  solution 
provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  se- 
rious traf&c  bottleneck  locks  at  Pedro 
Miguel,  the  consolidation  of  all  Pacific 
locks  in  three  lifts  near  Aguadulce  to 
correspond  with  the  lock  arrangement 
at  Gatun.  and  raising  the  Miraflores  Lake 
level  to  that  of  Gatun  Lake  so  as  to 
form  a  summit  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  to  match  that  in  Gatun 
Lake  at  the  Atlantic  end.  This  plan 
would  also  provide  for  a  set  of  larger 
locks  for  larger  vessels  and  for  raising 
the  summit  lake  level  a  few  feet  to  sup- 
ply greater  depths  for  navigation  and 
more  water  for  lockages. 

Not  only  is  this  solution  the  most  eco- 
nomic, it  is  the  most  logically  developed 
from  all  significant  points  of  view  of 
any  plan  ever  proposed  and  has  been 
officially  recognized  as  affording  the  best 
operational  canal  practicable  of  achieve- 
ment. 

In  my  inquiries  into  the  problems  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  I  have  read  widely, 
consulted  many  recognized  ship  canal 
and  other  experts,  and  flown  over  its 
entire  length  by  helicopter  to  view  the 
terrain  and  observe  canal  operations. 

The  idea  of  a  summit  level  anchorage 
at  the  Pacific  end  as  offering  the  solu- 
tion of  most  of  the  serious  operating 
problems  of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  so  sim- 
ple, obvious,  and  logical  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  this  modification 
was  not  included  in  the  1939  legislation 
for  the  third  locks  project. 

As  a  further  digression,  it  should  be 
noted  that  work  on  the  third  lock  project 
was  carried  on  until  May  1942,  when  it 
was  suspended  because  of  more  urgent 
needs  for  war  materials  and  shipping. 
About  $75  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  was  expended  on  the  excavation 
of  lock  sites  at  Miraflores  and  Gatun. 
most  of  which  will  be  a  material  con- 
tribution toward  any  third  locks  con- 
struction. No  excavation,  fortunately, 
was  started  at  Pedro  Miguel. 

May  I  suggest  that  Members  of  the 
Congress,  when  visiting  the  Canal  Zone, 
Inquire  into  the  third  locks  project  and 
inspect  the  lock  and  channel  locations  as 
originally  planned  for  that  project. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  return  to  my  dis- 
cussions of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle, I  would  emphasize  that  advocates 
of  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama,  as  al- 
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ways  In  the  pa«t  fail  to  reveal  that  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama  would  be  re- 
quired to  arriTe  at  the  specific  condition* 
for  its  construction. 

In  the  event  that  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama  i."-  undertaken,  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  demands  for  a  tre- 
mendous indemnity,  greatly  increased 
annuity,  and  further  weakening  or  sur- 
render to  that  country  of  US.  rights, 
power,  and  authority  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  canal  itself. 

The  current  propaganda  effort  utterly 
ignores  the  fact  that  if  a  new  canal  of 
sea-level  design  at  Panama  sliould  be 
constructed,  the  clamor  for  its  interna- 
tionalization, aided  and  abetted  by  in- 
ternational communistic  influences, 
would  immediately  ensue,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  internationalization  might 
follow  with  resulting  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  of  the  vast  ex- 
penditures incurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  repeat  what 
I  have  said  many  times  before  tliat  it  is 
grossly  unfair  and  unjust  to  attempt  to 
saddle  uE>on  our  taxpayers  such  an  ex- 
travagant and  unnecessary  boondoggle 
at  this  time  of  international  peril,  both 
fiscal  and  belligerent  in  character.  It 
would  have  for  its  inevitable  consequence 
the  further  opening  of  tlie  already 
cracked  Pandora's  box  of  Isthmian  and 
Caribbean  problems. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  sea-level  advocates,  some  of  whom 
are  in  official  authority,  unfailingly  en- 
deavor to  conceal  all  the  facts  and  con- 
sequences involved  and  strive  to  com- 
mit our  Government  to  an  unnecessary 
venture  that  would  overnight  plunge  us 
into  a  measureless  sea  of  expenses  and 
diplomatic  turmoil.  All  of  this  could  be, 
and  would  be,  obviated  by  the  major  im- 
provement of  our  existing  canal  by  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Terminal  Lake-third 
locks  proposal,  which  does  no;  require  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama. 

Almost  two  decades  have  passed  since 
work  was  suspended  on  the  third  locks 
project  in  1942.  Meanwhile,  transit 
traffic  has  continued  to  grow,  making 
proper  action  more  urgent.  Most  cer- 
tainly the  time  for  further  procrastina- 
tion in  arriving  at  a  wise  decision  is  over. 

As  shown  by  recent  history,  diplomatic 
difficulties  still  plague  our  relations  with 
Panama,  which  has  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  nationalization.  For  this 
reason,  it  might  be  wise  to  go  to  Nica- 
ragua or  elsewhere  for  a  second  Isthmi- 
an Canal,  if  one  is  required. 

In  view  of  all  the  factors  involved, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  Nation 
has  a  new  administration,  it  might  be 
well  to  create,  as  hitherto  proposed,  a 
predominantly  civilian  Intcroceanic 
Canals  Commission  to  deal  with  all  of 
these  questions. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
there  must  be  additional  trans-isthmian 
capacity.  In  determining  our  country's 
attitude,  all  the  pertinent  facts  must  be 
considered  and  met.  To  decide  upon 
questions  of  such  magnitude  In  purely 
administrative  manner,  is  absolutely 
shocking  and  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
wise  ijolicy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  an  outrage 
that  attempts  should  be  made  to  settle 


these  grave  questions  as  casual  routine 
matters,  bypas.'-ing  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  and  withholding  pertinent 
fact*  from  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  the  canal  situation  is 
such  that  it  requirc^s  the  introduction 
of  a  new  mea.sure  for  the  creation  of 
a  competent  and  objective  Intcroceanic 
Canals  Commission,  charyed  with  broad 
authorities  for  making  the  necessary 
studies  and  reports  touching  the  matter 
of  increased  interoceanic  transit  facili- 
ties. 

Accordingly,  I  have  reintroduced  such 
a  measure  and  quote  its  text : 

HR    6296 
A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanic  Canals  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repm^entatirrs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  axfcmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •"Interoceanic  Canals 
Commisston  Act  of  1961". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  commission  is  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") .  and  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tJie 
Senate,  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or  re- 
tired) of  the  United  States  Army;  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
line  (active  or  retired)  of  tlie  United  States 
Navy;  one  member  shall  be  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force:  and  eight  memlaers 
from  civil  life,  four  of  whom  shall  be  persons 
learned  and  skiUed  in  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. The  President  siiall  designate  one 
of  the  members  from  civil  life  as  Chairman, 
and  shall  fill  all  vacancies  on  the  Commis- 
sion m  the  same  manner  as  are  made  the 
original  appointments.  Tt\e  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  completion  of  Its 
work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
per  annum,  and  the  other  members  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  tlie  rate  of  $18,000 
per  annum,  each;  but  the  members  appointed 
from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  shall 
receive  only  such  compensation.  In  addition 
to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as  will  make 
their  total  compensation  from  the  United 
States   $18,000  each. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive Investigation  and  study  of  all  problems 
Involved  or  arising  in  connection  with  plans 
or  proposals  for — 

(a)  an  Increase  in  the  capacity  and  op- 
erational efficiency  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third 
Locks  Project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a 
summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  In  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with 
that  In  the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modi- 
fication or  design  of  the  existing   facilities; 

(b)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof; 

(c)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(d)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission; 

(e)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which  may 
be  deenjcd  es^sentlal  hereunder;  and 

(f)  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of 
the  tmdertaklngs  herein   enumerated. 

Sa:  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
Inquiries  and  Inyestlgatlons  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
proTlsloas   of   tills   Act,   the    Commission   Is 


suthorlaetl  to  ntlllie  any  offidal  reports, 
documents,  data,  and  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
officials;  and  the  Commlaslon  Is  given  power 
to  designate  and  authorize  any  member,  or 
other  olBcCT-,  of  the  Commission,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  wlt- 
xtesses.  take  evidence,  procure  Inlormation 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  cf  any 
book5  {diapers,  or  other  docucnents  and  rec- 
ords which  uhe  Conimis.<:iui',  may  deem  rele- 
vant or  material  for  the  purposes  herein 
n,amed.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other 
tiTT%  undfT  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the   Canal   Zone. 

Sec.  5.  The  Conrunlssion  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  concltislons  of  Its  Investigations 
and  studies  hereunder,  with  recommenda- 
tions; and  may.  In  Its  discretion,  submit 
Interim  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  jirogress  of  Its  work. 
Such  final  report  shaU  contain — 

(a)  the  reconunendations  of  the  Conamis- 
slon  with  respect  to  the  Pananm  Cartai.  and 
to  any  new  Interoceanic  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Conunlsslon  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own.  maintain,  and  operate: 

(b)  the  estimates  of  the  C<xnmlssion  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and  plans 
considered  by  the  Commission  and  embraced 
In  Its  final  report:  and 

(c)  such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  c«"  projects  recommended  by  th« 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  app>olnt  a 
secretary,  who  shall  receive  compensation 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  £ind  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts  or  ad- 
visers deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary- 
hereunder,  as  limited  by  the  provisions  In 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  56a 
(1946  edition);  and  may  make  such  ex- 
penditures— including  those  for  actual  travel 
and  subsistence  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  employees — not  exceeding 
$13  for  subsistence  expense  for  any  one  per- 
son for  any  calendar  day:  for  rent  of  quar- 
ters at  the  seat  of  government,  or  else- 
where; for  personal  services  at  the  seat  of 
government,  or  elsewhere,  and  for  printing 
and  binding  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 
adequate  functions  of  the  Commission 
hereunder.  All  expenses  of  ihe  Commis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  and  paid  uxxm  the 
presentation  of  Itemized  Touchers  therefor 
approved  t>y  the  Chairman  of  tl»  Commis- 
sion, or  such  other  official  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  the  Commission  may  designate. 

S*c.  8.  There  are  hereby  nuthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


A    FRESH    LOOK    AT    TAX-EXEMPT 
FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  changing 
uses  of  our  national  wealth,  how  it  is  dis- 
tributed, and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used  are  ever  the  responsibility  and  ob- 
ligation of  a  watchful  Congress.  Why 
did  one  section  of  the  economy  deterio- 
rate? Why  did  another  expand?  What 
caused  the  decline  or  expansion? 

One  element  of  the  economy  that  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  disproportionately 
rapid  growth  in  recent  years  is  the  tax- 
exempt  foundation.  To  say  that  it  has 
grown  rapidly  is  probably  a  colossal  un- 
derstatement. For  instance,  the  Foun- 
dation Directory,  prepared  by  the  Foun- 
dation Library  Center,  reported  on  899 
foundations  in  1948.  4.164  foundations  in 
1955,  and  5,202  foundations  in  its  1960 
issue.  These  foundations  have  assets 
totaling  S11.518  million.  They  have 
annual  expenditures  of  $686,400,000.  in- 
cluding average  annual  grants  of  $625.- 
600,000.  Eight  foundations  have  assets 
exceeding  $100  million,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion topping  them  all  with  S3.316  million; 
129  have  assets  exceeding  SIO  million, 
and  757  have  assets  of  more  than  $1 
million. 

MORE    THAN     12,000    FOUNDATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  5.000-plus  founda- 
tions covered  in  the  directory,  there  are 
7,000  smaller  foundations — average  as- 
sets, $13,600  each — not  covered  in  the  re- 
port. The  fact  that  most  foundations 
are  small  does  not  mean  they  will  remain 
in  that  category.  Example:  the  Ford 
Foundation  was  created  in  1936  with 
assets  of  $25,000.  Assets  of  dozens  of 
others  have  multiplied,  but  not  as  dy- 
namically as  Ford. 

Let  us  digress  here  to  say  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  wonderful 
work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  by 
foundations  in  many  fields  such  as  edu- 
cation, health,  social  welfare,  scientific 
research,  humanities,  religion,  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  government.  So  our 
thought  today  is  not  to  criticize,  but  to 
urge  Congress  to  take  a  fresh  look.  What 
has  brought  about  this  feverish  growth? 
Do  the  goals  in  view  truly  justify  this 
vast  accumulation  of  wealth?  Should 
we  not  again  reexamine  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  foundation  activities?  Why 
do  the  numbers  of  foundations  and  their 
assets  undergo  explosive  growth  in  some 
economic  eras  and  lie  virtually  dormant 
in  others? 

Company-sponsored  foundations  may 
be  cited  -"s  an  example  of  growth  periods. 
Before  1940  there  were  30  company- 
sponsored  foundations.  At  the  close  of 
1957  thf^re  were  1.226.  The  upsurge 
stai'ted  during  World  War  II,  but  the 
biggest  splurge  was  in  1952  and  1953. 
The  heavy  increase  in  the  Federal  cor- 
poration income  tax  during  the  war  ob- 
viously stimulated  the  formation  of  com- 
pany-sponsored tax-exempt  foundations. 
This  certainly  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  which  most  recently 
was  in  effect  from  July  1950  through 
1953. 

FOUNDED    FOR    TAX    RELIBT 

Many  smaller  foundations  were  estab- 
lished for  tax  relief  or  other  personal  ad- 


vantage. This  also  applied  to  larger  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  It  permitted  the 
family  to  remain  in  full  voting  control 
of  the  business  enterprise  whose  funds 
were  used  to  create  the  foundation.  It 
enabled  the  family  to  benefit  from  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  equity.  In 
event  of  inflation,  the  family  wduld  be- 
come entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  increase  in  the  monetary  value  of  the 
company.  No  working  capital  is  lost  in 
establishing  the  foundation,  which  also 
may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  relatives  and  friencfs. 

The  Ford  Foundation  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  a  foundation  to  solve 
the  death-tax  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enable  the  family  to  retain  con- 
trol of  a  huge  enterprise.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  ownership  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
was  transferred  to  the  Ford  Foundation, 
created  for  that  purpose.  It  is  generally 
felt  that  the  Ford  family  would  have  lost 
control  of  the  company  had  the  founda- 
tion not  been  established.  The  only 
other  practical  alternative  probably 
would  have  been  to  sell  a  large  part  of 
the  stock  to  the  public  or  to  bankers  to 
meet  the  huge  taxes  payable  by  the  Ford 
estates.  The  solution  selected  was  to  give 
away  90  percent  of  the  company  to 
"charity." 

The  company-sponsored  foundations 
are  tax-exempt,  nonprofit,  legal  entities 
separate  from  the  sponsoring  company 
or  companies,  but  with  trustees  consist- 
ing entirely  or  in  large  part  of  company 
officers  and  directors.  Further,  with  the 
exception  of  large  national  corporations, 
their  foundation  activities  are  usually 
confined  to  communities  where  they  have 
offices  or  plants,  and  to  philanthropic 
channels  that  will  benefit  *he  corpora- 
tion, its  employees,  stockholders  or  busi- 
ness interests.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for 
Congress  to  examine  the  extent  of  these 
activities?  How  much  can  be  considered 
philanthropy,  and  to  what  extent  should 
tax  exemption  be  allowed? 

SPECIAL  PURPOSE  FUNDS 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  take 
another  look  into  special  purpose  foun- 
dations. The  Foundation  Directory  re- 
ports that  a  special  purpose  foundation 
may  be  as  narrow  as  the  Dr.  Coles  Trust 
Fund  to  provide  ice  cream  for  the  pu- 
pils of  Scotch  Plains  and  Fanwood.  N.J., 
schools — a  fund  too  small  to  be  included 
in  the  directory — or  it  may  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  phases  of  education. 
The  smaller  special  purpose  foundations 
are  usually  set  up  by  will  or  trust  rather 
than  by  incorporation.  Most  of  them 
serve  worthwhile  purposes — or  at  least 
purposes  that  do  not  impair  the  public 
welfare.  Congress  should,  however,  de- 
termine what  so-called  foundations  or 
trusts  are  flying  under  false  colors.  Pre- 
vious investigations  have  shown  that 
some  organizations  have  set  themselves 
up  as  educational  foundations  while  ac- 
tually their  function  was  subversive  po- 
litical propaganda. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
abuses  by  foundations  formed  prima- 
rily as  agencies  to  collect  money  from  the 
general  public.  While  many  of  them 
claim  to  be  foundations  and  usually  get 
the  word  "education"  in  their  titles,  they 
actually  are  collection  agencies.    Some 


of  these  organizations  have  been  inves- 
tigated extensively  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  Organizations  like 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
also  can  provide  extensive  information 
concerning  them.  A  chief  complaint 
against  many  of  these  organizations  is 
that  their  costs  of  operation  often  far 
exceed  the  net  amount  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  charities.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  Congress  to  consider  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  public  against  such 
abuses. 

CALr.S  rOR  SCRUPUU5US  POLICINO 

Even  those  most  closely  associated 
with  the  foundation  movement  agree 
that  tax-exempt  foundations  must 
scrupulously  police  their  activities  or 
Government  must  do  it  for  them. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  say  here 
that  I  shall  be  referring  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Foundation  Library  Center. 
It  is  located  in  New  York  and  was  es- 
tablished to  collect,  and  make  available 
to  the  public,  information  about  founda- 
tions, and  to  promote  sound  standards 
for  foundation  reporting.  The  Founda- 
tion Library  Center  is  supported  through 
grants  from  the  Ford.  Rockefeller.  Car- 
negie, and  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundations 
with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  assist- 
ing by  publishing  some  of  the  library's 
books  and  pamphlets.  Director  of  the 
Foundation  Library  Center  is  F.  Emerson 
Andrews. 

I  have  mentioned  this  now  because  I 
want  to  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Andrews 
has  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  about 
the  public  responsibility  of  tax-exempt 
foundations.    It  is  this: 

Foundations  and  charitable  trusts  re- 
ceive from  society  certain  privileges,  of  which 
tax  exemption  Is  the  most  tangible.  In  re- 
turn for  such  solid  advantages,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  beneficiary 
is  society  Itself,  however  particularly  the 
gift  may  be  directed,  it  seems  wholly  proper 
that  the  foundation  should  account  for  Its 
Btewardihlp.  The  availability  of  the  new 
social  asset  should  be  made  known  promptly 
and  widely.  Operations  of  the  exempt  or- 
ganization should  be  fully  disclosed,  and,  if 
It  is  of  substantial  size,  regularly  and  pub- 
licly reported.  Such  dlsclo.sure  may  be  all 
that  Is  necessary  In  the  public  Interest.  But 
unlefs  wide  voluntary  cooperation  Is  secured 
for  this  degree  of  accountability,  controls 
may  be  Imposed  by  Government  that  will 
limit,  and  may  destroy,  the  very  freedom 
which  has  made  foundations  fo  significant 
a  factor  in  pioneering  research  and  Focial 
progress. 

We  shall  discuss  foundation  financial 
reporting  in  more  detail  at  another  time. 
For  the  present,  let  us  consider  whether 
we  are  justified  in  overlooking  lack  of 
adequate  controls  simply  because  the 
words  "charity,"  "education,"  or  'the 
good  of  mankind"  find  their  way  into  the 
names  of  some  so-called  foundations. 

If  Congress  feels  that  tighter  con- 
trols must  be  established,  it  obviously 
must  be  handled  on  a  Federal  basis. 
Currently,  controls  and  regulations  are 
left  primarily  to  the  States,  but  very  few 
States  have  effective  regulations  and  all 
are  different. 

NKW  HAMPSHIRE   OFFERS   LXSSON 

New  Hampshire  was  the  first  State  to 
act  on  regulation  of  foundations  and 
trusts.    When  its  Trust  Registry  Act  be- 
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came  effective  more  than  20  years  ago, 
it  was  reported  that  "a  number  ol 
slumbering  trusts"  were  discovered.  In 
one  case  a  trust  had  been  accumulating 
for  18  years  until  its  assets  totaled 
$100  000.  Another  had  accumulated  for 
47  years  until  Its  assets  had  grown  from 
$30,000  to  $90,000.  In  neither  case  had 
any  grant  been  made  to  a  beneficiary. 

A  third  case,  according  to  Prof.  Elea- 
nor K.  Taylor  in  her  book,  "Public  Ac- 
countability of  Foundations  and  Chari- 
table Trusts,"  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
just  in  time.  A  gift  made  20  years 
earlier  was  .subject  to  a  reverter  and 
was  within  2  months  of  reversion  when 
It  was  discovered.  In  this  instance  an 
educational  bequest  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion was  secured  for  the  State.  Yet,  the 
very  existence  of  the  bequest  had  never 
been  known,  and  would  not  have  been 
known  except  for  the  Trust  Registry  Act. 

The  New  Hampshire  experience  sug- 
gests the  extent  to  which  trustee  obliga- 
tions are  left  to  chance  in  other  States 
lacking  comparable  enforcement  ma- 
chinerj'. 

The  definition  of  a  pure  foundation 
has  been  stated  like  this: 

A  foundation  msy  be  defined  as  a  non- 
governmental, nonprofit  organization  bar- 
ing a  principal  fund  of  its  own.  manatred  by 
Its  own  trustees  or  directors,  and  established 
to  maintain  or  aid  social,  educational,  char- 
itable, religious,  or  other  activities  serving 
the  common  welfare. 

But  the  privileges  which  encourage 
charitable  giving  have  become  an  invita- 
tion to  abuse.  Tax  exemption  is  the 
most  obvious  example  of  inducements 
that  create  regulatory  problems.  Prof- 
its to  the  donor,  particularly  in  the 
upper-income  tax  brackets,  may  be  sub- 
stantial. In  one  of  his  writings  Dr. 
Andrews  said : 

Whether  the  "recording  angel"  sets  down 
to  the  giver  the  total  amount  the  charity  re- 
ceives or  the  net  cost  of  the  gift  Is  a  matter 
on  which  there  are  no  statistical  data. 

When  the  gift  is  in  the  form  of  appre- 
ciated asset*,  it  is  actually  possible  for 
the  donor  to  be  richer  as  a  result  of  his 
gift.  By  giving,  rather  than  selling,  he 
reduces  his  Income  tax  and  escapes  the 
capital  gains  tax. 

TO    PIXPETUATK    WEALTH 

The  foundation  today  is  used  to  per- 
petuate wealth  just  as  were  the  old  laws 
of  entail  and  primogeniture.  When 
Thomas  Jefferson  began  his  successful 
fight  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
to  repeal  these  laws,  Virginias  baronies 
were  held  in  entail  by  a  few  families. 
By  the  law  of  primogeniture  they  were 
passed  from  heir  to  heir  and  could  not 
be  broken  up  or  divided.  As  JefTerson 
described  it: 

The  transmission  of  this  proi-)erty  from 
generation  to  generation  in  the  same  name 
raised  up  a  distinct  set  of  families  who.  be- 
ing prlvilege<l  by  law  In  the  perpetuation  of 
their  wealth,  were  thus  formed  Into  Patri- 
cian order,  distinguished  by  the  splendor 
and  luxury  of  their  establishments. 

The  special  House  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Foundations — tlie  Cox  commit- 
tee— found  a  striking  similarity  in  its 
1953  studies.     It  reported : 

Many  have  urged  that  a  "rule  against 
perpetuities"  be  applied   to  foundations  in 


the  form  of  an  aggregate  Tlmlt  on  life  of,  say. 
from  10  to  25  years.  We  strongly  support 
this  proposal.  It  should  be  applied  primarily 
to  foundations  and  other  noninstltrutional 
organizations  whose  sole  or  chief  function 
Is  distributing  grants.  •  •  •  This  would 
minimize  the  use  of  the  mechanism  to  en- 
able a  family  to  continue  control  of  enter- 
prises ad  infinitum;  avoid  the  calcification 
which  sometimes  sets  In  on  foundations: 
and.  among  other  desirable  objectives,  mini- 
mize the  serlousners  of  the  danger  that  a 
foundation  might.  In  some  future  period, 
pass  Into  the  control  of  persons  whose  ob- 
jectives differed  materially  from  those  which 
the  creator  of  the  foundation  Intended. 
(H.  Rcpt  No.  2681,  83d  Cong..  2d  ses? , 
p.  214  ) 

The  pressure  of  the  present  high  rate 
of  taxes  induces  the  creation  of  founda- 
tions to  perpetuate  vast  fortunes  and  ac- 
cumulate extraordinary  wealth.  It  is  a 
loophole  to  effectuate  tax  savings  but  it 
is  a  f>erfectly  legal  loophole.  Nothing  is 
wrong  legally,  but  is  it  wrong  morally? 
Jefferson  felt  so  strongly  about  the  dam- 
aging effects  of  the  laws  of  entail  and 
primogeniture  that  he  did  not  believe 
a  free  government  could  survive  without 
their  repeal.  Although  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  what  he  called  the  "aristocracy  of 
wealth."  he  felt  that  the  power  and  priv- 
ilege that  accompanied  concentrated 
wealth  could  only  lead  to  tyranny. 

Are  we  not  facing  that  same  concen- 
trated and  perpetuity  of  wealth  today? 
The  Ford  Foundation  was  started  in  1936 
with  assets  of  $25,000.  As  of  1959  the 
assets  were  $3,316  million.  We  cite  Ford 
because  it  is  by  far  tlie  biggest.  But  al- 
most all  foundations  grow  every  year. 
More  funds  are  poured  into  them  from 
profits  or  estates.  F^irther,  part  of  the 
foundation's  income  is  added  to  the 
assets.  The  $415  million  Duke  Endow- 
ment withholds  20  percent  of  its  annual 
income  to  be  added  to  the  assets. 

Certainly  the  swelling  growth  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations  should  be  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  Would  it  not  be  advisable 
for  Congress  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
segment  of  our  national  life?  Should  we 
not  find  out  where  this  untaxable  pyra- 
miding of  wealth  is  leading  us? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near  future  I  will 
discuss  other  phases  of  the  foundation 
trend — the  power  and  influence  of  big 
foundations,  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing foundation.s,  accountability  require- 
ments, corporation -sponsored  founda- 
tions, and  other  tax-exempt  groups. 


SPECIAL  ORDEFtS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  tc: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for  1  hour  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK>  for  30  minutes  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO)  for  15  minutes  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dia*T  (.at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO)  for  30  minutes  on  tomorrow,  lo 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  DoTLE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Patman. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Langen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Dooley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Add.abbo)  and  to  includ* 
extraneous  matter  and  tables:) 

Mr.  Anrcso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDowtll. 

Mr.  Stratton. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1748.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
distribution  of  the  CX>ngrkssional  Record  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

S.J  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year 
as  Interfaith  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  9-15.  1961,  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

6.J.  Res  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  14-20.  1961.  as  PoUce  Week 
and  designating  May  15.  1961,  as  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Day;  to  tb«  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

S.J  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designauon  of  the  week  commencing  Oc- 
tober 1.  1861,  as  National  Public  Works  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.> ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  May  3,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred,  as  follows: 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  the  report  of  the  General 
Sales  Manager  for  February  1961  concerning 
the  policies,  activities,  and  developments, 
with  regard  to  each  commodity  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which 
it  Is  directed  to  support;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ap|>ropriatlons. 

856.  A  lett«r  from  the  Director.  District 
Uiiemplojmaent  Compensation  Board,  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
District  tJnemployment  Compensation  Board 
for  the  year  I960;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of   State,   transmitting   the   -Report  of   the 
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International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada,  on  the  International 
Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project."  dated 
April  4.  1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  401. 
84th  Congress,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTalrs. 

858.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
p<jsed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  Increaise  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  Irrigation  and 
power  systems  of  the  nathead  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project.  Montana";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

859.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Matagorda  water  range)";  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and    Insular    Affairs. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  simplify  the  payment  of 
certain  miscellaneous  Judgments  and  the 
paymen:  of  certain  compromise  settle- 
ments"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

861  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled 'A  bin  to  amend  section  35  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

862.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  cer- 
tain increases  in  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation and  allowances  for  veterans";  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  of  conference, 
H.R.  3935  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposed 
(Rept.  No.  327).     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  PATMAN:  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
1961  Economic  Report  iRept.  No.  328).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  274  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R  6441,  a  bill  t  )  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  program  of  water 
pollution  control;  without  amendment  (  Rept. 
No.  329).     Referred  to  the  Hovise  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  ruie  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  HOLIFIELD  (by  requests  : 
H.R.  6744.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
SJaelf   for   defense   purposes,   and   for  other 


purposes   (Matagorda  Water  Range);   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6746.  A  bill  to  repeal  18  U.S.C.  791  so 
as  to  extend  the  application  of  chapter  37 
of  title  18,  relating  to  espionage  and  censor- 
ship;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS:  " 
H.R.  6747.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Juvenile 
Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  6748.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  section  18 
(d)    of   the   Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Act. 
and  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,    and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6749.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  hold  any 
other  public  ofB  e  or  position  acd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H  R.  6750.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  multiple 
sclerosis  developing  a  10  percent  or  more  de- 
gree of  disability  within  5  years  after  sep- 
aration from  active  service  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6752.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  co- 
operative housing  projects  to  utilize  (with- 
out specific  FHA  permission)  funds  in  their 
operating  reserves  for  necessary  replacement. 
Improvement,  or  repairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6753.  A  bill  to  amerwl  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  supplementary  financing  for  coop- 
erative housing  projects  insured  under  that 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6754.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and 
to  authorize  scholarships  for  undergraduate 
study  in  such  Institutions  and  speclp.l  na- 
tional awards  for  academic  excellence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lalx)r. 

H.R.  6755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
a  more  effective  program  of  water  pollution 
control:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
H.R.  6756.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4561. 
6082,  and  9561  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  require  that  to  the  extent  practicable  cof- 
fee provided  as  part  of  the  military  ration 
shall  contain  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
Kona  coffee  grown  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6757.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  college 
housing  loan  authorization  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
YLR.  6758.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  au- 
thorizations for  the  fiscal  year  1963  and 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year^  1964  and  1965 
for  forest  highways,  forest  development 
roads  and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  In- 
dian reservation  roads,  public  land  highways, 
and  public  land  development  roads  and 
trails;  to  establish  a  National  Resources  Road 
Commission  to  provide  for  a  system  of  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  for  utilization 
and  protection  of  lands  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr    LANKFORD: 
H  R.  6759.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
Prince  Georges  County  School  Board,  Mary- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H  R.  6760.  A   bill    to    prohibit   unjust   dU- 
crlminatlon  in  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  6761.  A  bill    to  amend   sections   4504, 
4511,  4520.  and  4549  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
relating   to  shipping   articles,    to   the    Com- 
mittee  on    Merchant   Marine   and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   POWELL: 
H.R.  6762.  A    bill    to   amend    the   National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
the    Commissioner    of    Education    to    award 
undergraduate  scholarships  In  American  in- 
stitutions   of    higher    education    to    certain 
students  from  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  help  prepare  those  students 
to   become   national    leaders   In   their    home 
countries;    to  the  Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.6763.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SAUND: 
H  R.  6764.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(e)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  Imposed  by  such  section  to  Im- 
ported shelled  walnuts,  dates  with  pits,  dates 
with  pits  removed,  and  products  made  prin- 
cipally of  dates;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  6765    A    bill   to  authorize   acceptance 
of  an  amendment   to  the  articles  of   agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion permitting  Investment  In  capital  stock; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  6766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Expediting 
Act    (56   Stat.    198;    15  U  S.C,  sec.  28)    so   as 
to   provide    for    appointment    of    a   national 
panel  of  antitrust  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  TUPPER: 
H.J  Res  399.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.    Con.    Res.    231.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  present  tariff  negotiations 
under    the    provisions   of    the    Trade    A^ee- 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr  SIKES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  232.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  present  tariff  negotiations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.  Res.  273.  Resolution  opposing  the  seat- 
ing of  Conununlst  China  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memori- 
alizing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  relative  to  the  6  percent  con- 
struction bid  differential  for  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilders,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  inile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H  R  6767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
H   Stype;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R  6768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicollta 
Boonos    (also  known   as  Nlkolitsa   Bounos), 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LANKFORD  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6769.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the   Issu- 
ance of  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Paul  L.  Miller;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  6770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Pires;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Do 
Nasclmento;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  6772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hendrlkus 
Zoetmulder  (Harry  Combres);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6773  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  August 
14.  1957  (Private  Law  85-160);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

135  By  Mr  KOWALSKI:  Resolution  of  the 
representative  town  meeting  of  the  town  of 
Groton,  Conn.,  urging  continuance  of  Public 
Law  874,  to  provide  Federal  school  aid  for 
Impacted  areas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

136.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Peter 
Mlnwegan,  King's  House  of  Retreats,  Belle- 
ville. 111.,  relative  to  urging  that  any  aid  to 
education  include  all  citizen-students, 
whether  they  attend  public  or  independent 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ccnmuter   Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1961 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  now  the  commuter  railroads 
serving  our  large  metroF>olitan  areas 
have  found  it  increasinply  difficult  to 
render  the  kind  of'service  our  expanding 
population  wants  and  is  entitled  to  have. 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  com- 
muter railroads  are  many  and  complex — 
high  taxes,  losses  of  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment subsidized  highway  and  air  car- 
riers, to  name  but  two.  And  the  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  the  commuter 
lines  have  been  equally  varied,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  Government  ownership 
to  complete  discontinuance  of  this  im- 
portant service. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sound 
plans  proposed.  But  none  of  these  has 
been  implemented.  Instead  we  have 
stood  idly  by,  wat<:hed  our  commuter 
railroad  service  decline,  and  have  failed 
to  offer  a  helping  hand.  Though  the 
number  of  people  flowing  in  and  out  of 
our  metrop>olitan  areas  each  day  has  in- 
creased tremendously  since  World  War 
II,  total  annual  rail  commutation 
dropped  124  million  from  1947  to  1957. 
Nowhere  has  this  decline  been  more 
painfully  evident  than  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Here  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  im- 
portant carriers,  has  alone  lost  47.6  per- 
cent of  its  passengers  since  1949. 

At  this  time  of  crisis  in  our  Nation's 
commuter  railroads,  a  new  threat  to  the 
continued  operations  of  the  New  York 
Central  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad's  proposal 
for  control  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
roads. 

The  New  York  Central  has  pointed 
out  that  this  control,  if  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would 
give  the  combined  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  Rail- 
road a  total  of  185  points  served  in  com- 
mon with  the  New  York  Central.  Not 
only  is  this  kind  of  duplication  waste- 


ful, but  it  gives  the  combined  system  the 
ability  to  take  freight  traffic  away  from 
the  New  York  Central  and  other  rail- 
roads serving  the  area. 

The  New  York  Central  notes: 

The  freight  trf\fflc  most  susceptible  to 
raiding  by  the  C.  &  O.-B  &  O.  provides  the 
backbone  of  Central's  revenues.  These  rev- 
enues make  it  possible  to  provide  essential 
freight  and  passengei  service  over  the  entire 
New  York  Central  system  as  well  as  the 
New  York  area  commuter  and  terminal 
freight  services  If  these  services  are  to  be 
maintained,  the  New  York  Central  must  have 
the  revenues  to  make  them  possible. 

The  New  York  Central  today  handles 
60  percent  of  all  southbound  commuter 
traffic  coming  into  New  York  City.  This 
is  a  $14  million  operation  involving  3.500 
employees  who  work  on  commuter  traffic 
exclusively.  A  blow  to  this  phase  of  the 
Central's  operations  would  have  serious 
economic  consequences  not  only  to  the 
railroad  itself,  but  to  the  40,000  people 
per  day  who  are  provided  with  efficient, 
reasonably  priced  transportation  in  and 
out  of  the  city. 

There  Is  a  workable  alternative  to  this 
potentially  dangerous  and  harmful  C.  &  O.- 
B.  &  O.  merger  scheme — 

The  Central  has  p>ointed  out. 

The  logic  of  creating  a  strong,  balanced, 
competitive  two-system  railroad  service  in 
the  East  is  so  obvious  that  B.  &  O.  was  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  approach  outlined 
here. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  plan  were  well 
underway.  Though  far  from  completion, 
these  studies  Indicated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
savings  would  result  which  would  be  of  un- 
precedented benefit  to  the  railroads  con- 
cerned, their  Investors,  their  customers,  their 
users,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

Then,  abandoning  the  studies  In  the  face 
of  their  promising  outlook  for  all  concerned. 
B.  &  O.  entered  on-again-ofT-again  negotia- 
tions with  C.  &  O.  which  resulted  in  the 
present  situation. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  at  hand,  however. 
New  York  Central  intends  to  pursue  the  ob- 
jective of  helping  to  create  a  healthy  two- 
system  eastern  railroad  structure  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  commence  its  deliberations  on  the 
proposed  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  merger  on  June 
18.  Obviously,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  not  force  the  New  York 
Central  to  further  curtail  its  commuter 


operations  by  giving  undue  competitive 
advantages  to  the  lines  that  wish  to 
merge. 

However,  there  is  a  more  profound 
consideration  to  this  proposed  merger 
than  profit  and  loss.  That  is,  will  it 
serve  the  long-range  public  interest? 

For  the  past  40  years  Congress  has 
advocated  a  carefully  planned,  balanced 
and  competitive  railway  system.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  which  of  the  two  al- 
ternatives will  help  the  commuter — the 
two-way  B.  &  O.-C.  &  O.  merger,  or  the 
three-way  New  York  Central-B.  t  O- 
C.  &  O.  merger.  Which  will  serve  not 
only  the  best  interest  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, but  the  interests  of  all  the  traveling 
public? 


Tribute  to  Retiring  Publisher  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger  and  Editorial  Page  Editor 
Charles  Merz,  of  the  New  York  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Times,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  major  change  in  its  top  ex- 
ecutive command. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  has  been  a 
distinguished  publisher  of  this  distin- 
guished newspaper  and  it  is  fitting  that 
we  take  due  notice  of  his  major  contribu- 
tion to  American  journalism  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Mr.  Sulzberger  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  successor  as  publisher 
is  Mr.  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  who  is  president 
of  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  and  who  has 
been  with  the  Times  since  1942.  Mr. 
Dryfoos'  outstanding  career  as  a  journal- 
ist guarantees  that  the  high  standards 
which  have  made  the  Times  one  of  the 
world's  great  newspapers  will  be  main- 
tained. 
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I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
John  B.  Oakes.  a  member  of  the  Times 
staff  since  1946,  has  been  appointed  as 
editorial  page  editor.  Mr.  Oakes  suc- 
ceeds Charles  Merz,  editor  since  1938, 
V  ho  now  becomes  editor  emeritus. 

I  should  like  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  pay  warm  tribute  to  Arthur  Hays 
.'.  ulzberger  and  Charles  Merz  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  retirement  from  distin- 
guished careers  in  American  journalism. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  go  to 
their  successors,  Oi-vil  E.  Dryfoos  and 
John  B  Oakes,  who  can  be  counted  upon 
to  sustain  the  illustrious  tradition  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  people  of  the  17th  District  of  New 
York,  and  I  as  their  Representative  in 
Congress,  take  great  pride  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  one  of  the  great  and  au- 
thoritative newspapers  of  the  world. 


Naval  Blockade  of  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Latin  American  republic*  who  have  been 
rather  Inclined  to  drag  their  feet  on  taking 
action  against  Castro  also  reacted  swiftly  last 
week  by  finally  throwing  Cuba  off  the  Intcr- 
Amerlcan  DeferiBe  Board.  For  years  th« 
United  States  had  been  trying  to  get  these 
countries  to  exclude  Castro's  representative 
from  secret  military  talks.  But  It  took  the 
pictures  of  the  Mlgs  and  the  T-34  tanks  to 
do  the  Job.  There  Is  a  new  atmosphere  of 
urgency  In  Washington  this  week.  You  can 
Ece  it,  for  example.  In  the  extensive  efforts 
President  Kennedy  has  made  to  enlist  solid 
bipartisan  support  for  his  actions  toward 
both  Cuba  and  Laos;  efforts,  as  I  see  it.  which 
are  being  directed,  by  the  way,  to-4rard  sup- 
port for  future  actions,  not  for  those  already 
past. 

What  the  next  move  will  be  only  time,  of 
course,  will  tell.  Personally,  I  think  we 
ought  to  set  up  an  Immediate  naval  block- 
ade of  Cuba.  We  simply  can't  tolerate  fur- 
ther Russian  weapons.  Including  the  possi- 
bility of  long-range  nuclear  missiles,  being 
located  In  Cuba.  Obviously,  we  can't  stop 
them  from  coming  In,  however,  Just  by  talk. 
A  naval  blockade  would  be  thoroughly  In  line 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  would  be  a  rela- 
tively simple  operation  to  carry  out,  and 
would  bring  an  abrupt  end  to  Soviet  penetra- 
tion of  our  hemisphere. 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday,  May  2.  1961 

Mr.  STRATTON.  M  v  Speaker,  in  my 
latest  newsletter  to  my  constituents  I 
urged  the  imposition  of  a  naval  blockade 
of  Cuba  as  the  only  eflective  method  of 
preventing  continued  Soviet  armaments 
from  coming  into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Yesterday,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  a  thoughtful  article  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  May  8 
which  discussed  this  type  of  action  in 
more  detail,  including  both  its  advan- 
tages and  its  disadvantages. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  relevant  portion  of  my 
newsletter,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
article  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port: 

YoxTB    Congressman,    Samuel    S.    Stratton. 

Reports  From  W.^SH:NcTON,  M.\y  1.  1961 
Cuban  S.S.R.:  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  setbacks  resulting  from  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  Cuban  rebels  to  establish 
a  beachhead  on  the  Castro-held  mainland 
last  week,  there  was  at  least  one  positive 
benefit,  and  that  was  the  clear-cut  revelation 
to  the  whole  world  of  the  complete  conver- 
sion of  Cuba  into  a  Russian-dominated  mili- 
tary base. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  Ill-starred  expedition  appears 
to  have  been  a  lack  of  full  Information  on 
the  extent  to  which  Cuba  has  been  getting 
this  Russian  military  equipment.  Somehow, 
the  pictures  and  stories  of  Soviet  T-34  tanks 
on  Cuban  beaches  and  Russian  Mlg  Jet 
fighters  strafing  rebel  troops  has  brought 
home  to  all  of  us  the  stark,  blunt  truth  of 
\.1hat  it  means  to  have  a  Russian  military 
btise  90  miles  away  from  home.  Russian 
ttnks  and  planes  In  Cuba  Jeopardize  the 
Etcurity  of  the  United  States,  violate  the 
Monroe  Etoctrine,  and  threaten  the  security 
of  every  other  Latin  American  republic. 

I  Once  the  full  extent  of  this  Russian  mlll- 
t|ry  penetration  of  Cuba  was  clear.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  we  would  take 
whatever  action  was  appropriate  to  prevent 
tp\s.  even  If  we  had  to  go  it  alone.     But  the 


(From  UJ3.   News   &   World   Report.   May  8, 

1961] 

Next  foe  Cuba;  An  Arms  Blockade? 

Look  at  Castro  now — cockier  than  ever, 
with  arms  and  agents  to  threaten  the  Amer- 
icas. 

Hew  can  the  United  States  act? 

Blockade  is  one  answer  offered  by  experts. 
In  It  they  see  a  way  to  Isolate  Cuba,  stop 
Infiltration,  maybe  finish  Castro,  too. 

This  is  the  question  now  facing  President 
Kennedy:  How  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Soviet 
buildup  In  Cuba  and  to  Communist  Infil- 
tration of  this  hemisphere? 

On  April  25,  the  White  House  reported 
that  a  total  embargo  of  remaining  U.S.  trade 
with  Cuba  was  being  considered.  Its  aim: 
To  undermine  further  Cuba's  economy, 
weaken  Castro. 

Another  strategy — bolder  and  tougher — 
was  also  attracting  notice  In  Washington: 
A  naval  and  air  blockade  to  cut  Cuba  off  from 
the  world,  destroy  Castro. 

Blockade,  In  the  view  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian experts,  could  restore  teeth  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  It  could  halt  a  flood  of  Com- 
munist arms  and  strategic  supplies  now 
reaching  Castro.  It  could  stop  Cuban  re- 
export of  guns  and  propaganda  materials  to 
South  America.  It  would  be  the  most  severe 
reprisal,  short  of  declared  war,  that  the 
United  States  could  Invoke  against  Castro. 

It  Is  the  strategy  of  blockade,  therefore, 
that  Is  suddenly  at  the  center  of  attention 
of  administration  officials.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, officers  In  the  Pentagon.  As  a  possible 
course  of  action,  it  also  Is  the  center  of  de- 
bate and  is  raising  many  questions.  Among 
these  questions: 

WHAT  WOLTJ)  A  CUBA  BLOCKADE  TAKE? 

Military  experts  say  a  tight  naval  block- 
ade off  Cuban  ports  and  at  the  approaches 
to  Cuban  waters  would  require  two  naval  task 
forces,  each  built  around  an  aircraft  carrier 
with  a  complement  of  about  100  planes  and 
several  destroyer?*. 

The  Navy,  on  April  25.  announced  It  is 
bringing  back  the  carrier  Shangri-La  from 
the  Mediterranean.  Increasing  to  four  the 
number  of  attack  carriers  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cuba.  More  than  38  other  big  Navy  ships 
are  no  less  than  a  day's  sailing  time  away. 

To  round  out  the  blockading  force,  sub- 
marines would  be  needed — to  locate,  iden- 
tify and  track  approaching  vessels.  Land- 
based  radar  would  help  with  this  task.  So 
would  radar   picket   ships.     A   squadron   of 


Navy  Jets  and  another  of  long-range  patrol 
planes  would  add  support  to  the  carrier  task 
forces. 

Three  requirements  go  with  a  blockade: 
It  must  be  proclaimed;  the  blockading  force 
must  be  powerful  enough  to  enforce  It;  and 
It  must  be  enforv;e<l  without  discrimination. 

Once  these  conditions  of  international  law 
are  met,  countries  that  try  to  run  to  block- 
ade do  so  at  their  own  risk.  Blockade  run- 
ners can  be  stopped — by  gunfire,  If  neces- 
sary— searched  and  held,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. They  could  be  sent  to  U.S.  ports  for 
rulings  whether  cargo  should  be  confiscated. 

WHAT  COULD  A  BLOCKADE  ACCOMPLISH? 

Plenty,  say  the  experts.  In  a  broad  sense. 
It  would  reaffirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  op- 
posing Communist  Interference  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  could,  by  avoiding  direct 
Intervention,  provide  a  short-of-war  strat- 
egy to  meet  short-of-war  Infiltration. 

Primary  target  would  be  shipments  of 
tanks,  guns,  aviation  gasoline  and  ammu- 
nition coming  from  Russia  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Shipments  of  arms  from  Western 
countries  could  similarly  be  seized  as  con- 
traband. In  a  total  blockade,  action  could 
also  be  taken  against  ships  bringing  In 
chemicals,  oils,  textiles,  and  even  foodstuffs. 
At  times,  three  fhlps  a  day  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  are  unloading  In  Cuban  ports.  Castro's 
military  machine  and  hU  economy  could  be 
squeezed  as  hard  as  the  United  States  felt 
necessary  to  bring  about  his  downfall. 

To  be  totally  effective,  surface  blockade 
mu:3t  be  acompanled  by  air  blockade.  Here, 
argument  is  heard.  Some  experts  Insist  that 
all  air  traffic  for  Cuba  would  have  to  be  di- 
verted, forced  to  turn  back  or  to  land  at  des- 
ignated friendly  airfields.  Those  that  pass 
US.  ground  checks  could  continue. 

Other  experts  see  this  as  risky  business. 
creating  danger  of  aerial  duels  and — If  the 
Soviets  wanted  to  press  hard  enough — the 
danger  of  war.  These  experts  claim  the  risk 
Is  not  worth  it.  They  are  convinced  the 
Soviet  bloc  could  not  glTc  substantial  airlift 
support  to  Cuba,  because  of  the  long  dis- 
tances Involved.  They  point  out  that,  during 
the  Berlin  blockade.  It  cost  the  United  States 
more  than  $200  million  to  airlift  1.2  million 
tons  of  supplies  for  short  distances.  A  glance 
at  a  world  map  shows  the  limitations  of  a 
Soviet  effort  In  the  Caribbean. 

WOULD  the  united  STATES  BE  GOING  IT  ALONE? 

Almost  certainly,  say  the  experts.  They 
see  no  chanee  of  either  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Organization  of  American  States  lend- 
ing approval  to  a  p>eacetlme  blockade  of  a 
member  state.  Those  who  favor  a  blockade 
of  Cuba  are  not  deterred  by  this. 

President  Kennedy,  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  the  power  to 
order  the  Navy  into  any  action  short  of  de- 
clared war,  even  though  shots  may  be  fired. 
Use  of  a  carrier  task  force  by  President  Elsen- 
hower last  November  off  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua  was.  In  essence,  a  pacific  blockade 
with  orders  to  prevent  the  landing  of  armed 
forces  and  supplies  from  Cuba.  Panama  re- 
ceived similar  U.S.  naval  help  in  1959.  In 
1954,  the  Navy  was  alerted  to  search  for  a 
ship  carrying  arms  to  Guatemala. 

BtJT     A     PEACETIME    BLOCKADE — IS    THAT    LEGAL? 

A  debate  Is  now  developing  over  Just  how 
far  the  United  States  can  go  in  a  blockade  of 
Cuba,  and  stay  within  bounds  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

Basically,  there  are  two  kinds  of  blockade. 
One  Is  the  belligerent  blockade  that  accom- 
panies declared  and  open  warfau-e.  The 
United  States  has  taken  part  In  three  major 
belligerent  blockades — in  the  Civil  War  and 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Belligerent  block- 
ades have  been  common  in  history  and  are 
governed   by   well-established   "regulations." 

Second  type  Is  the  pacific  blockade,  usually 
defined  as  a  reprisal  In  time  of  peace,  to  block 
off  trade.     Pacific  blockades  are  not  recog- 
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nlzed  In  a  strict  sense,  but  are  accepted  as 
acts  against  international  delinquency.  The 
British  and  French,  for  example.  Joined  In 
establishing  a  pacific  blockade  against  the 
Dutch  In  1831. 

A  pacific  blockade  can  be  Invoked  without 
declaration  of  war,  but  some  U.S.  experts  be- 
lieve that  any  naval  blockade  without  sanc- 
tion of  an  International  organization  Is  an 
act  of  war.  They  say  that  It  would  depend 
entirely  on  how  Cuba  and  Castro  regard  and 
Interpret  the  action. 

Main  point  that  troubles  the  legalists  is 
this;  There  is  considerable  doubt  whether 
a  pacific  blockade  would  give  a  clear  right  to 
stop  any  but  Cuban  and  U.S.  ships.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  has  argued  in 
the  past  that  a  pacific  blockade  cannot 
legally  be  applied  against  a  third  power. 
Under  this  interpretation,  Soviet  vessels  must 
be  allowed  free  access  to  Cuba  if  the  United 
States  is  to  pay  strict  regard  to  International 
law.  This  Is  Important  to  those  who  want  to 
make  a  blockade  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  precedent. 

Others  say  this  is  a  time  to  be  practical  and 
not  legal.  They  see  the  situation  boiling 
down  to  this:  If  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  act  first  and  argue  later  at>out  the 
legal  aspects,  a  blockade  can  be  made 
effective. 


Protection  for  the  American  Consumer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF     NEW     Y<;RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28,  1961.  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  creation  of  a  House 
Select  Committee  on  Consumer  Prob- 
lems. Its  purpose  would  be  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  regarding  the 
administration  of  Federal  laws  relating 
to  consumers,  the  extent  to  which  Gov- 
ernment agencies  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  consumers,  and  to  assemble 
facts  and  information  on  consumer 
problems  to  aid  Congress  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation. 

In  a  statement  in  the  Record  at  the 
time  I  introduced  my  resolution,  House 
Resolution  240.  I  stated  as  follows: 

Think  of  all  the  Instances  that  have  come 
to  light  In  recent  years  Involving  price  rig- 
ging, fraudulent  advertising,  low  standards 
of  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  food  and 
other  articles,  misleading  labeling,  deceptive 
packaging,  misrepresentations  in  manufac- 
turing, and  other  ways  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  This  requires  not  only 
continual  study  and  Investigation,  but  also 
careful  overseeing  by  Congress.  It  is  time  to 
stop  making  an  easy  victim  of  the  consumer 
and  to  see  that  he  obtains  his  dollar's  worth 
in  the  marketplaces  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  see  Congress  take  the 
lead  in  protecting  the  consumer,  but  un- 
fortunately no  action  has  been  taken  as 
yet  on  my  resolution.  The  public,  how- 
ever, is  clamoring  for  action.  As  more 
and  more  deceptions  are  uncovered,  con- 
sumers everywhere  are  becoming  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  methods  of 
certain  unscrupulous  business  people  and 
are  beginning  to  turn  to  State  legis- 
latures for  protection.  An  example  is 
the  situation  which  has  arisen  in  New 
York. 


A  group  of  public- spirited  New  York 
State  legislators  has  launched  a  cam- 
paign which,  I  believe,  merits  widespread 
attention,  as  their  efforts  will  affect  mil- 
lions of  consumers. 

In  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  a  bill  will  be  introduced  to 
create  a  joint  legislative  committee  on 
consumer  protection  to  study  overall  tex- 
tile performance  with  a  view  toward 
adoption  of  consumer  labeling  safe- 
guards. 

The  joint  spon.sors  of  the  measure  are 
Assemblymen  Max  M.  Turshen  and  Irwin 
Brownstein,  of  Brooklyn,  Aileen  B.  Ryan, 
of  the  Bronx,  Alfred  D.  Lerner,  of 
Queens,  and  State  Senator  Frank  J. 
Pino,  of  Brooklyn. 

These  State  legislators,  responding  to 
hundreds  of  consumer  complaints,  are 
particularly  concerned  with  clothing 
which  is  subject  to  undue  shrinkage. 
They  have  noted  that  no  law  currently 
exists  to  require  that  clothing  subject 
to  this  defect  be  properly  labeled. 

As  a  result,  consumers — many  of  whom 
operate  on  a  tight  budget — are  unin- 
formed with  regard  to  the  type  of  per- 
formance they  can  expect  from  a  par- 
ticular garment.  All  they  are  told  is 
the  content. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  millions 
of  dollars  of  clothing  are  dumped  on 
the  market  each  year  which  is  subject 
to  shrinkage,  and  can  be  worn  only  a 
few  times.  A  few  cleanings,  or  exp>osure 
to  rain,  will  often  render  the  garment 
useless. 

This  situation  registers  its  severest 
impact  on  middle-  and  low-income  fam- 
ilies, who  must  spend  hard-earned  dol- 
lars carefully  at  a  time  when  the  spiral- 
ing  inflation  does  not  allow  for  needless 
financial  losses. 

The  proposed  committee  on  consumer 
protection  would  conduct  a  year-long 
study  of  overall  textile  performance. 

At  the  end  of  the  study  the  group 
would  present  its  findings  to  the  State 
legislature,  along  with  recommendations 
for  the  adoption  of  minimum  perform- 
ance standards  and  labeling  safeguards, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  shrinkage. 

This  worthy  program  has  already  elic- 
ited widespread  community  support.  In 
fact,  the  million-member  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  of  New  York  City  and 
the  Union  Label  Trades  Council,  with 
200  member  unions,  have  indicated  their 
whole-hearted  support  of  this  effort. 

In  cormection  with  this  legislative 
drive,  the  National  Institute  of  Dry 
Cleaning  has  joined  with  the  Textile 
Refinishers  Association  and  Better  Fab- 
rics Testing  Bureau  in  a  study  with  the 
following  objectives:  First,  to  determine 
the  shrinkage  characteristics  of  un- 
sEK)nged  woolen  fabrics  in  repeated 
drj'cleanings ;  and  second,  to  devise  a 
laboratory  test  method  by  which  the 
shrinkage  propensities  of  a  woolen  fab- 
ric can  be  accurately  determined  by 
laboratory  inspection. 

The  problem  of  clothing  shrinkage 
after  cleaning  has  existed  for  many 
years.  I  believe  the  program  I  have  dis- 
cussed here  will  be  of  great  significance 
in  correcting  an  inequitable  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  however,  that 
this  is  a  national  problem  and  should  be 


looked  into  on  a  national  scale  by  the 
Congress.  Early  adoption  of  my  resolu- 
tion will  be  an  effective  step  in  this 
direction. 


Address  by  Hon.  Frank  J.  Becker  at  Ded- 
ication of  Army  National  Guard 
Armory,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  April 
30.  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

Uf     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1961 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  the  speech 
of  my  colleague  and  congressional  neigh- 
bor, Hon.  Frank  J.  Becker,  delivered 
April  30,  1961,  at  Freeport,  N.Y.  It  con- 
tains a  message  which  should  be  read  by 
all: 

Remarks  of  the  Honor.\ble  Frank  J   Becker 
Republican,    Third    District.    Nfw    York. 
Dedication     of     Army     National     Guard 
Armory,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  April  30. 
1961 

We  are  here  today  to  dedicate  an  Army 
National  Guard  Armory — a  symbol  of  our 
country's  willingness  to  prepare  Itself  to 
guard  Its  life.  Its  principles  and  its  heritage. 

But  today  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  more 
than  help  dedicate  this  building — to  do 
more,  even,  than  dedicate  yourselves.  The 
fact  that  you  are  active  participants  in  this 
guard  unit  is  proof  of  your  awareness  of 
certain  harsh  but  obvious  facts  of  life.  I 
want  to  Eisk  you  to  listen  carefully  to  what 
I  have  to  say — and  then  Join  me  In  a  very 
Important  mission  a  drive  to  save  our  way 
of  life. 

It  is  no  secret  to  any  of  us  that  world 
situations  and  tensions  are  grave.  Every 
day  the  headlines  scream  of  a  new  crisis — 
of  a  new  outrage  against  humanity — of  a 
new  powder  keg  situation  In  the  Infant 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asift. 

World  situations  have  been  grave  before. 
In  1914,  it  was  the  Balkans,  now  Laos.  In 
1938.  It  was  Czechoslovalcla.  now  the  Congo. 
But  unlike  1914.  unlike  1938.  we  cannot,  even 
for  a  short  while,  withdraw  behind  the  false 
security  of  an  ocean  barrier  and  say  "It's 
the  other  fellow's  problem     not  ours." 

Because  it  is  our  problem — unless  we  want 
to  see  our  cherished  ideals  of  democracy  and 
freedom  washed  down  the  drain-  unless  we 
want  to  live  as  slaves  In  an  atheistic,  cruel 
tyranny  of  Conmiunist  control. 

My  friends.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  prepare 
for  war. 

I  am  telling  you  we  are  at  war  now. 

We  are  now — today — April  30,  1961 — en- 
gaged in  the  greatest  war  civilization  has 
ever  known.  It  Is  a  life  and  death  struggle 
for  survival.  We  fight  more  than  men  and 
machines.  We  fight  a  philosophy — insidious, 
evil,  grasping,  selfish,  cruel,  merciless — dedi- 
cated to  the  complete  and  total  destruction 
of  everything  In  which  we  believe. 

Every  day,  a  battle  is  fought  somewhere. 
In  the  United  Nations.  In  negotiations  In 
Geneva.  In  Washington.  In  Moscow.  This 
is  war.  We  have  an  enemy  more  determined 
to  destroy  western  civilization  than  all 
enemies  since  the  beginning  of  time — put 
together. 

We  couldn't  see  the  signs  20  years  ago. 
We  waited  until  American  men  had  been 
slaughtered  at  Pearl  Harbor  before  we 
mobilized   the   great  American    productivity 
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Into  a  fighting  machine  that  triumphed  for 
our  beliefs. 

But  Just  because  we  waited  20  years  ago 
doesn't  mean  we  have  to  wait  now.  In  fact. 
we  cannot — we  dare  not — wait. 

But  I  say  to  you  today:  We  must  make  a 
choice.  We  as  a  country  must  decide:  We 
want  to  preserve  our  system.  We  must 
maJce  this  strong  desire  for  survival  known 
to  our  leaders. 

We  must  decide  now  to  build  up  our  re- 
sources— our  armed  might,  our  physical 
might,  our  moral  might.  We  mvist  win  the 
battle  for  survival,  for  men's  minds,  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

But  such  a  program  takes  time,  dedica- 
tion— and   money. 

Cuba  has  proven  one  thing  to  us.  We  are 
up  against  a  formidable  enemy. 

Why  should  the  people  of  this  country 
think  that  the  leaders  of  our  Government 
can  expend  money,  effort,  and  thinking  for 
welfare  state  programs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  devote  effort,  thinking,  and  money  to 
win  the  fight  for  survival. 

We  must  decide  which  is  more  Impor- 
tant to  us — an  increase  in  social  security — • 
or  an  all-out  effort  so  assure  national 
security. 

We  must  decide  which  is  more  vital  to 
us  and  our  children — Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion or  assurances  that  our  children  will 
continue  to  be  educated  In  a  free  world. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  would  rather 
have  vast  depressed  areas  aid — or  the  con- 
tinued right  to  live  in  freedom. 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot 
equitably  engage  in  both  efforts  without 
weakenlr^g  oxirselves. 

No  government,  no  matter  how  great  It 
may  be.  can  divide  its  efforts  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  keep  the  "business  as  usual"  sign 
out  and.  at  the  same  time,  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  assure  that  we  will  have  busi- 
ness as  usual  50  years  from  now. 

Today  we  spend  more  than  50  percent  of 
our  national  revenue  on  defense.  If  more  Is 
necessary,  let  us  spend  more. 

The  Bible  said  it  best.  "For  what  doth 
It  profiteth  a  man  if  he  gaineth  the  world 
but  EUflereth  the  loss  of  his  soul?" 

What  will  It  profit  our  country  to  spend 
vast  amounts  of  money  on  a  welfare  state — 
If  we  lose  the  battle  for  survival. 

First  things  must  come  first,  and  the  first 
thing  Is  survival  of  our  country.  Once  that 
has  been  accomplished,  only  then  can  we 
turn  to  a  realistic  appraisal  of  all  these 
Federal  projects.  Only  then  will  we  be  sure 
that  our  people  will  live  to  enjoy  any  benefits. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  must  make  thla 
decision.  I  fear  it  Is  not  being  made  for 
us  by  our  leaders.  We  must  convince  them 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  dangers  facing  us. 
We  must  tell  them  that  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  the  survival  of  ovir  system. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  votes  in  all  wel- 
fare state  programs,  but  such  political  ex- 
pediency cannot  and  must  not  be  permitted 
to  Interfere  with  ova  all-out  efforts  in  the 
life  and  death  struggle  in  which  we  are  pres- 
ently  engaged. 

And  what  good  are  votes  if  we  lose  the 
battle  for  our  very  lives?  We  must  preserve 
our  system  if  we  are  to  enjoy  it. 

We  must  take  our  Federal  budget  and  re- 
appraise It.  We  must  remain  solvent.  To 
do  this,  we  must  reduce  expenditures  in  non- 
necessary  domestic  fields. 

We  are  In  the  fight  now.  In  World  War 
II  we  gladly  sacrificed  to  build  our  defense 
and  war  effort.  Why  cannot  we  do  the  same 
now:*  If  we  do  not  do  this,  it  may  be  too 
late. 

The  situation  Is  more  serious  now  than  It 
•was  then.  We  must  wake  un  to  this  fact. 
We  must  let  it  lie  known  ti.at  we  will  not 
sacrifice  our  country,  our  way  of  life,  for 
political    expediency. 

N-)  coddled  country  can  or  will  survive. 
The  Roman  Empire  offered  Its  citizens  bread 


and  circuses — that  resulted  in  total  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 

We  did  not  start  our  country  by  being 
given  masfive  handouts  by  a  paternalistic 
Federal    Government. 

We  did  not  surt  our  country  by  prefer- 
ring comfort  to  work — and  we  won't  be  able 
to  keep  our  country  If  we  think  that  way. 

We  started  our  country  and  built  it  be- 
cause we  cared  more  lo-  the  future  of  our 
children  and  their  children  than  we  did 
for  our  own  material  comfort.  And  the  only 
way  to  keep  our  country  and  Its  principles 
is  to  go  back  to  that  group  effort  for  sur- 
vival. 

Wliy  can't  we  have  both  the  we/ fare  state 
and  an  all-out  mobilization  for  survival? 
For  two  reasons:  First,  commonsense.  It 
takes  money  to  win  a  war.  We  cannot  bank- 
rupt our  economy  by  huge  spending  in  both 
fields,  or  we  will  have  no  economy  left.  The 
second  reason:  It  takes  individual  determi- 
nation and  responsibility  to  arm  philosophi- 
cally, physically,  and  morally  to  beat  com- 
munism. Welfare  state  programs  tend  to  kill 
Individual  responsibility  by  putting  all  de- 
cision making  and  implementing  in  the 
hands  of  an  Impersonal  btireaucratic  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  sure  it  will  take  tis  only  a  few  seconds 
to  decide  which  is  more  important.  So, 
again  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  in  this 
determination  to  put  first  tilings  first.  To 
be  more  concerned  with  the  survival  of  our 
cherished  Ideals  than  with  temporary  Fed- 
eral benefits.  To  help  convince  our  country's 
leaders  that  we  will  not  be  taken  in.  That 
we  recognize  political  expediency  when  we 
see  it.  and  that  we  prefer  survival.  This 
must  be  a  bipartisan  effort,  my  friends,  and 
we  must  begin  today. 


Americans  Have  Cause  To  Outrun  the 
Communist  Design  To  Enslave  the 
World — Text  of  Communist  Party  Ded- 
ication Must  Be  Outnumbered  by  Free- 
dom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  "REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1961 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  grant- 
ed me  so  to  do,  I  present  to  the  attention 
of  yourself  and  all  the  other  Members  of 
this  great  legislative  body,  and  also  to 
all  others  who  read  or  learn  of  it,  the 
following  text  which  I  received  through 
the  U.S.  mail  this  day: 

A  Total  CoMurrMEKr  Destcnid  To  Emslavz 

A  Total  World 
Jefferson  St^^tdaud  Broadcasting  Co., 

Charlotte.  N.C.,  March  10, 1961. 
Mr.  Norman  R  Glenn,  ' 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Sponsor, 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Norman:  Enclosed  Is  an  exact  copy 
of  a  letter  which  a  young  Communist  sent 
to  a  friend  of  his  back  In  the  United  States. 

The  letter  appeared  In  Presbyterian  Sur- 
vey, a  very  fine  publication  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  reproducing  It,  the  edi- 
tor made  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
thought-provoking  observations  I've  ever 
read.  He  said,  "We  thlhk  this  letter  shows 
more  graphically  than  any  editorial  what 
total  commitment  means."  He  went  on  to 
say.  "Are  we  as  committed  to  the  truth  as 


this  young  Communist  and  millions  like  him 
are  committed  to  an  empty  hope?" 

To  a  great  majority  of  people  In  the  fre« 
world,  particularly  people  In  America,  this 
kind  of  dedication  is  unheard  of.  They  sim- 
ply cannot  believe  that  the  architects  of 
conununism,  Karl  Marx.  Lenin,  et  al.,  could 
possibly  have  such  Influence  on  any  human 
being  I  feel  that  to  defend  and  protect 
freedom  as  we  know  it  today,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  all  people  In  the  free  world  under- 
stand the  inner  feelings  of  those  who  are 
determined  to  destroy  It.  I  am  hopeful, 
therefore,  that  you — through  your  widely 
read  publications — will  give  the  enclosed 
letter  as  much  publicity  as  you  see  fit. 

We  simply  must  convince  Americans  and 
as  many  of  our  friends  in  the  free  world  as 
possible  that  communism  Is  by  no  means 
just  another  political  party.  It  Is  a  form 
of  religion,  a  complete  dedication,  a  total 
commitment  designed  to  enslave  a  total 
world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charlie  CRUTCiirnxD. 

A  Young  Communist  Writes 

What  seems  of  first  Importance  to  you  Is 
to  me  either  not  desirable  or  Impossible  of 
realization.  But  there  Is  one  thing  about 
which  I  am  In  dead  earnert — and  that  Is  the 
Socialist  cause.  It  is  my  life,  my  business, 
my  religion,  my  hobby,  my  sweetheart,  wife, 
and  mistress,  my  bread  and  meat.  I  work  at 
it  in  the  daytime  and  dream  of  it  at  night. 
Its  hold  on  me  grows,  not  lessens,  as  time 
goes  on.  I'll  be  In  It  the  rest  of  my  life.  It 
is  my  alter  ego.  When  you  think  of  me.  it 
is  necessary  to  think  of  socialism  as  well,  be- 
cause I'm   Inseparably  bound  to  It. 

Therefore,  I  can't  carry  on  a  friendship, 
a  love  affair,  or  even  a  conversation  without 
relating  it  to  this  force  which  both  drives 
and  guides  my  life.  I  evaluate  people, 
books.  Ideas,  and  notions  according  to  how 
the  Socialist  cause  and  by  their  attitude  to- 
ward It. 

I  have  already  been  in  Jail  because  of  my 
ideas,  and  if  necessary  I  am  ready  to  go  be- 
fore a  firing  squad.  A  certain  percentage  of 
us  get  killed  or  Imprisoned.  Even  for  those 
who  escape  these  harsher  ends,  life  Is  no 
bed  of  roses.  A  genuine  radical  lives  In  vir- 
tual poverty.  He  turns  back  to  the  party 
every  penny  he  makes  ak)ove  what  is  abso- 
lutely necesary  to  keep  lilm  alive.  We  con- 
stantly look  for  places  where  the  class  strug- 
gle is  the  sharpest,  exploiting  these  situa- 
tions to  the  limit  of  their  possibUitles.  We 
lead  strikes.  We  organize  demonstrations. 
We  speak  on  street  corners.  We  fight  cops. 
We  go  through  trying  experiences  many  times 
each  year  when  the  ordinary  man  has  to 
face  only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

And  when  we're  not  doing  these  more 
exciting  things,  all  our  spare  time  is  taken 
up  with  dull  routine  chores,  endless  leg 
work,  errand.",  etc..  which  are  Inescapably 
connected  with  running  a  live  organization. 

Radicals  don't  have  the  time  or  the  money 
for  many  movies  or  concerts,  or  T-bone 
steaks  or  decent  homes  and  new  cars.  We've 
been  described  as  fanatics.  We  are.  Our' 
lives  are  dominated  by  one  great,  over- 
shadowing factor — the  struggle  for  social- 
ism. Well,  that's  what  my  life  is  going  tO' 
be.  That's  the  black  side  of  It.  Then  there" 
Is  the  other  side  of  it.  We  Communists  have 
a  philosophy  of  life  which  no  amount  of 
money  could  buy.  We  have  a  cause  to  fight 
for,  a  definite  purpose  in  life.  We  subordi- 
nate our  petty  personal  selves  into  a  great 
movement  of  humanity.  We  Ixave  a  morale, 
an  esprit  de  corps  such  as  no  capitalist 
army  ever  had;  we  have  a  code  of  conduct,  a 
way  of  life,  a  devotion  to  our  cause  that  no 
religious  order  can  touch.  And  we  are  guid- 
ed not  by  blind,  fanatical  faith  but  by  logic 
and  reason,  by  a  never-ending  education  of 
study  and  practice. 
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And  if  our  personal  lives  seem  hard  or 
our  egos  appear  to  suffer  through  subordina- 
tion to  the  party,  then  we  are  adequately 
compensated  by  the  thought  that  each  of  us 
Is  in  his  small  way  helping  to  contribute 
something  new  and  true,  something  better 
to  mankind.  (Reprinted  from  the  Presby- 
terian Survey.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  and  rereading 
the  text  following  the  words:  'A  young 
Communist  writes:  'Wliat  seems  of  first 
importance  to  you  is  to  me  either  not 
desirable  or  impossible  of  realization,'  " 
my  memory  is  refreshed  of  an  experience 
I  have  not  infrequently  had  during  these 
14  years  of  my  membership  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
when  I  have  been  sitting  as  a  member  of 
an  investigating  committee  of  that  vital 
and  essential  committee  In  some  part  or 
other  of  our  beloved  Nation.  For,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  text  of  what  I  herewith 
present  as  a  dedication  of  this  "young 
Communist"  is  strangely  familiar;  yes. 
Is  substantially  what  I  have  heard  many 
times  stated  under  oath,  by  American 
citizens  who  have  formerly  been  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States.  Time  and  time 
again,  under  oath,  as  friendly  witnesses 
in  an  endeavor  to  help  the  committee 
understand  the  danger  resulting  from 
the  dedication  of  themselves  and  others 
as  Communists  to  the  Communist  cause, 
I  have  sat  in  amazement  and  trepidation, 
as  I  heard  them  state  their  former  dedi- 
cation to  the  Communist  conspiracy 
directed  against  the  freedom-loving  and 
freedom-dedicated  philosophy  of  our  l)e- 
loved  Nation,  and  to  hear  them  say  with- 
out hindrance  or  limitation  or  any 
thought  of  equivocation,  that  they  had 
thus  formerly  dedicated  their  life,  when 
they  t>ecame  Communists  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  live  for,  and  often, 
in  fact,  even  to  make  unbelievable  sacri- 
fices for  the  Communi'^t  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  referring  to  the  for- 
mer Communists  in  the  United  States 
who  have  had  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  the  philosophy  and  practices  of 
the  Communist  Party;  I  speak  of  such  of 
those  who  have  volunteered  to  come  to 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress  through 
their  cooperation  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
thus  to  help  us  better  to  understand,  not 
only  the  threat  of  subversive  Communist 
infiltration,  but  to  understand  the  direct 
and  positive  danger  and  hazard  thereof 
to  American  ideals  and  to  American  in- 
stitutions of  government-,  schools, 
churches,  labor  unions.  I  have  heard 
them  tell  of  divorcing  a  wife,  or  a  hus- 
band, respectively,  k)ecause  of  their  Com- 
munist Party  loyalty  and  dedication.  I 
have  heard  them  tell  of  habitually  de- 
ceiving their  loved  ones;  of  neglecting 
their  families,  of  going  without  food  and 
going  without  adequate  necessities  of 
life.  I  have  heard  them  tell  of  going  un- 
derground and  undercover  like  so  many 
moles  and  gophers:  living  a  daily  life  of 
deceit  and  false  identity.  I  have  heard 
them  tell  of  abandoning  loved  ones  and 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
sweethearts.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  former 
Communists  who  thus  desert  this  God- 
less philosophy  help  very  much  indeed 
when  they  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
help  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
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protect  themselves  against  the  dedication 
of  those  who  have  not  yet  revolted 
against  those  false  ideologies  of  com- 
munism sufficiently  to  take  that  step. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  to  God  that  we 
Americans  who  have  no  use  for  the  Com- 
munist philosophy  and  would  not  think 
or  dream  of  uniting  with  it  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  would  have  a  devotion  to  our 
constitutional  way  of  life;  to  our  heritage, 
as  God-loving  American  citizens ;  of  free- 
dom and  dignity  for  the  individual,  might 
consciously  and  deliberately  place  these 
elements  sufficiently  into  our  daily  ex- 
perience so  that  all  mankind  would  know 
from  our  daily  life,  in  our  actions  and  by 
our  daily  dedication  to  all  that  is  high 
and  lofty,  patriotic  and  righteous  that  we 
do  dedicate  our  substances  and  ourselves 
to  a  valiant  and  steadfast  desire  and 
readiness  to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  philosophy  of  the  in- 
dividual dignity  of  man  and  reverence 
for  God,  for  our  beloved  Nation  in  a  safe 
and  sound  world  of  enduring  peace. 
Dedicate  bespeaks  loyalty  and  love.  We 
have  cause  to  outmatch  and  outrun  the 
Communist  dedication. 


The  Fir$t  Accosations  That  the  United 
States  Had  Encouraged  the  Revolt  of 
the  French  Generals  in  Algeria  Were 
Printed  in  Soviet  Newspapers  and 
Broadcast  by  the  Moscow  Radio 
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or    DEXAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  May  2,  1961 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Sp<!aker,  the 
first  accusations  that  the  United  States 
had  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  French 
generals  in  Algeria  were  prini-ed  in  So- 
viet newspapers  and  broadcast  by  the 
Moscow  radio. 

The  New  York  Times  reiports  this 
mormng  that — 

Allen  W.  Dulles.  Ertrector  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  checked  with  his  sub- 
ordinates and  gave  an  unqualified  guarantee 
that  none  of  his  agents  had  given  any  en- 
couragement to  the  rebels  In  Prance,  Spain, 
Algeria,  or  elsewhere. 

After  consulting  Mr  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  assvired  the  French  Am- 
bassador. Herve  Alpliand,  last  week  that  no 
U.S.  representatives  had  been  involved  in 
any  way  with  the  rebels. 

When  the  rumors  persisted,  he  repeated 
this  assurance  yesterday  to  the  Ambassador. 

Today  Mr.  Dulles  departed  from  his  cus- 
tom and  issued  a  personal  denial  of  reports 
that  some  of  his  officials  had  been  involved. 

We.  and  the  world,  were  assured  by 
Mr.  Dulles  that — 

The  reports  in  Pravda,  Izvestia,  and  the 
French   press  are  all  without  basis  in  fact. 

In  View  of  the  continuing  rumors  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  must  take 
steps  to  end  them  once  and  for  all,  and 
to  give  assurances  to  everyone  concerned 
that  the  United  States  was  not  involved, 
nor  were  any  of  its  agents  involved,  in 


the  revolt  of  the  FYench  generals  which 
fortunately  collapsed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress  can 
no  longer  shirk  its  responsibility  to  in- 
form itself  fully  on  intelligence  matters. 

On  April  27  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
introduced  for  himself  and  Senators 
ANDERSON,  Morse,  Clark,  Metcalf.  Bur- 
dick,  Bartlett,  and  McN.\mara,  and  per- 
haps others,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  For- 
eign Information  and  Intelligence.  In 
introducing  the  measure  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy told  his  colleagues  that — 

The  Joint  resolution  is  not.  directly  or 
Indirectly,  meant  to  express  any  criticism 
of  this  administration  or  of  any  past  ad- 
ministration, but  basically,  to  reflect  what 
I  cor^ider  to  be  a  proper  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gress to  accept  responsibility  in  this  field,  to 
be  informed,  and  to  be  involved  when  major 
policy  decisions  are  called  for. 

And  Senator  McCarthy  added  the 
following  incontrovertible  point — 

Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  is  called 
upon  to  participate  in  a  declaration  of  war. 
In  modern  times,  war  is  not  declared. 
Congress,  therefore,  has  a  continuing  and 
very  substantial  resf>onslblllty  for  policy 
decisions  with  regard  to  the  cold  war  or 
conducting  foreign  p)olicy  by  any  other 
means. 

The  measure  introduced  by  Senator 
McCarthy  is  similar  in  purpose  and  sub- 
stance to  my  own  House  Joint  Resolution 
250.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
Senator  McCarthy  when  he  says  that — 

It  Is  my  hope  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  and,  in  some  form,  adopted, 
so  that  the  machinery  and  procedures  which 
are  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress may  be  exercised. 

I  include  here,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
two  articles  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  2,  1961: 
Paris     Rumors     on     Central     Intelligence 

Agency — Despite  Firm  U.S.  Denials.  Spec- 

fLATioN    Persists    Agency    Aided    Algiebs 

Revolt 

(By  Thomas  P.  Brady) 

Paris,  May  1. — Now  that  the  French  mu- 
tiny of  the  generals  may  t>e  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  question  whether  the  United  States 
helped  save  the  day  for  President  de  Gaulle 
Is  perhaps  less  Important  than  what  is  be- 
lie\ed  in  F  ance.  in  North  Africa  and  else- 
where atwut  the  U.S.  role  in  the  events. 
Former  Gen.  Maurice  Challe,  leader  of  the 
mutiny,  hoped  for  VS.  support  and  said  so 
publicly,  but  President  Kennedy  quickly 
sent  a  message  pledging  full  support  to 
President  de  Gaulle. 

Immediately  after  the  collapse  of  the  mu- 
tiny, President  Kennedy  publicly  expressed 
his  satisfaction  and  congratulated  President 
de  Gaulle.  The  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  never  In  doubt. 

RUMORS  WTDLY  CIRCUT-ATED 

These  facts  have  not.  however,  prevented 
the  wide  circulation,  and  at  least  partial  ac- 
ceptance here  and  in  North  Africa,  of  rumors 
that  General  Challe  and  his  fellow  mutineers 
had  received  specific  encoiu-agement  from 
U.S.  intelligence  agents. 

Emphatic  official  denials  from  VS.  author- 
ities have  not  put  a  stop  to  the  rumors. 

No  French  official  has  denied  them.  French 
comment  has  been  decidedly  equivocal.  At 
a  news  conference  Saturday  night  in  Algiers, 
Louis  Joxe,  French  Minister  for  Algeria, 
said — 

"I  do  not  know  whether  foreign  agents  en- 
couraged   the    insurrectional    movement    or 
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whether  those  responsible  for  the  coup  prof- 
ited from  foreign  subsidies.  This  sad  affair 
among  Frenchmen  Is  enough,  for  the 
moment,  to  keep  me  busy.  I  have  no  reason 
to  try  to  find  out  whether  the  insurgents  re- 
ceived foreign  aid." 

SOURCE    IS    UNCERTAIN 

The  source  of  the  rximors  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Some  observers  attribute  them 
to  "ommunlsts,  others  to  the  highest  French 
authorities. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Observer  in  London  said 
yesterday  that  one  reaction  after  the  col- 
lapse, "at  least  in  President  de  Gaulle's  own 
entourage  and  perhaps  inspired  by  him.  Is  to 
blame  the  Americans.  Repeated  American 
denials  that  any  American  military  or  civil- 
ian officials  encouraged  General  Challe's  re- 
bellion have  not  succeeded  in  preventing 
French  official  spokesmen  from  telling  jour- 
nalists there  must  have  been  some  unofficial 
American  backing." 

The  rumors,  which  include  at  least  one 
written  report  circulating  here,  repeated 
speculation  in  the  French  press,  a  dispatch 
from  Washington  tc  the  Tunisian  weekly 
Afrlque-Actlon  and  widespread  speculation 
in  leftwlng  circles,  boil  down  to  this: 

President  Kennedy  is  said  to  have  reacted 
as  he  did  because  he  had  learned  of  encour- 
agement to  the  mutineers  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
come a  reactionary  state-within-a-state  in 
the  United  States. 

U.S.  agents  are  said  to  have  encouraged  the 
mutiny  either  because  they  feared  commu- 
nism in  the  ranks  of  the  Algerian  Rebel 
National  Liberation  Front,  with  which  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  is  expected  to  negotiate  Al- 
gerian Independence,  or  because  they  hoped 
to  precipitate  the  downfall  of  President  de 
Gaulle  and  thus  eliminate,  his  opposition  to 
Integration  of  the  forces  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization. 

MEETINGS    WITH    AGENTS    ALLEGED 

U.S.  sympathy  for  the  movement  Is  said 
to  have  begun  as  early  as  last  December, 
when  Jacques  Soustelle.  a  former  Governor 
General  of  Algeria  and  a  foe  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  policies,  was  reported  to  have  had 
lunch  with  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  a  CIA 
official. 

At  a  meeting  In  Madrid  en  April  12  or  13. 
a  U.S.  agent  is  said  to  have  told  Gen.  Raoul 
Salan.  one  of  the  mutineers,  that  the  United 
States  would  recognize  a  new  government 
in  France  within  48  hours  after  its  successful 
establishment  if  there  were  no  attack  on 
Tunisia  or  Morocco. 

The  speculation  does  not  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  former  General  Challe  spent 
nearly  a  year  as  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization commander  at  the  Fontainebleau 
headquarters  near  here.  He  tindoubtedly 
heard  frequent  and  bitter  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  by  allied  officers  who  dis- 
agreed with  his  policies  on  NATO. 

The  possibility  is  cited  that  M.  Challe  was 
guilty  of  wishful  th.rking  and  believed  the 
attitudes  of  the  military  leaders  reflected  the 
political  thinking  of  the  allied  governments. 

No  matter  what  the  source  of  the  rumors 
may  be.  no  matter  how  false  they  may  be, 
their  existence  is  a  fact.  The  credence  they 
have  gained,  despite  U.S.  denials,  is  con- 
sidered a  serious  threat  to  French-United 
States  relations  and  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  among  the  Algerian  nation- 
alists and  in  north  Africa,  In  general. 

The  equivocation  with  which  French  offi- 
cials have  treated  the  rumors  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  major  factor  in  their  propaga- 
tion. 


United  States  I.«  Concerned  by  Paris  Rumors 
(By  Wallace  Carroll) 
Washington,    May    1. — The    U.S.    Govern- 
ment Is  becoming  concerned  over  the  per- 
sistence  of   newspaper   reports   and   rumors 


in  France  that  someone  from  this  country 
encouraged  the  April  24  meeting  of  French 
generals  in  Algeria. 

The  resulting  suspicion  and  resentment 
among  the  French,  it  is  feared  here,  may 
damage  French-United  States  relations  at  a 
crucial  period  and  create  an  unfavorable 
atmosphere  for  the  vl%»that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  scheduled  to  make  to  Paris  on  May  30. 

Mixed  with  concern  Is  some  irritation 
among  high  officials.  This  is  caused  by  a 
belief  that  some  French  officials,  far  from 
discouraging  the  rumors  of  U.S.  Involvement 
in  the  revolt,  have  been  fanning  French 
suspicions. 

SUPPORT  OF  DE  GAULLE  STRESSED 

Officials  at  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  Centra'.  Intelligence  Agency  were  em- 
phatic today  in  stating  that  no  officer,  offi- 
cial, or  agent  of  the  United  States  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  revolt. 

If  there  has  been  one  consistent  line  of 
policy  In  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations. It  was  noted,  it  has  been  sup- 
port for  President  de  Gaulle  In  his  efforts  to 
settle  the  Algerian  problem. 

The  news  of  the  revolt,  these  officials  re- 
called, was  received  with  consternation  in 
all  departments  and  agencies  In  Washington. 

The  first  accusations  that  the  United 
States  had  encouraged  the  rebels  were 
printed  in  Soviet  newspapers  and  broadcast 
by  the  Moscow  radio  Immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolt. 

Then  French  newspapers,  Including  the 
highly  respected  Le  Monde,  gave  currency  to 
rumors  that  U.S.  agents  had  been  in  touch 
with  the  rebels  and  had  promised  them  sup- 
port 

In  view  of  this,  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  made  inquiries  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  that  had  officers  or 
employees  in  France  and  north  Africa. 

Allen  W.  Dulles.  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  checked  with  his  sub- 
ordinates and  gave  an  unqualified  guar- 
antee that  none  of  his  agents  had  given  any 
encouragement  to  the  rebels  in  France. 
Spain.  Algeria,  or  elsewhere. 

After  consulting  Mr.  Dulles.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  a.«;sured  the  French  Am- 
bassador. Hcrv6  Alphand.  last  week  that  no 
U.S.  representatives  had  been  Involved  in 
any  way  with  the  rebels. 

When  the  rumors  persisted,  he  repealed 
this  assurance  yesterday  to  the  Ambassador. 

DULLES  I.SSUES  DENIAL 

Today  Mr.  Dulles  departed  from  his  custom 
and  issued  a  personal  denial  of  reports  that 
some  of  his  officials  had  been  involved. 

"Any  reports  or  allegations  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  of  its  person- 
nel had  anything  to  do  with  the  generals' 
revolt  were  completely  false."  he  said. 

"The  reports  in  Pravda,  Izvestia,  and  the 
French  press  are  all  without  basis  In  fact." 

Bits  of  fact  have  been  used  to  buttress 
the  reports  In  the  French  press.  For  ex- 
ample, It  has  been  noted  that  officials  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  Washington  with 
Jacques  Soustelle,  a  former  member  of  the 
de  Gaulle  Government  who  Is  bitterly  op- 
posed to  President  de  Gaulle's  policy  in 
Algeria. 

U.S  officials  said  today  that  such  a  lunch- 
eon had  been  held,  but  on  April  4,  1960,  more 
than  a  year  before  the  revolt.  Moreover, 
they  added,  the  lunch  was  arranged  by  an 
official  of  the  French  Embassy  at  the  request 
of  M.  Soustelle.  The  Embassy  official,  they 
said,  was  present  throughout  the  meeting. 
Thus,  they  declared  there  could  have  been 
no  dark  conspiracy. 

Some  officials  believe  that  the  rebel  gen- 
erals and  their  confederates  started  spread- 
ing the  word  well  before  the  revolt  that  the 
United  States  favored  their  aims. 


Reports  to  this  effect  reached  the  U.S. 
Government  as  long  ago  as  last  fall. 

In  November.  French  delegates  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Sixth  Pugwash  Conference  on 
Political  and  Scientific  Affairs  were  reported 
to  have  asked  American  delegates  about  such 
a  possibility. 

According  to  these  French  delegates,  cer- 
tain antl-GauIllst  generals  were  putting  out 
the  story  that  they  were  warmer  supporters 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
than  General  de  Gaulle.  For  this  reason, 
these  generals  suggested,  the  United  States 
was  on  their  side. 

Pierre  Salinger  White  House  press  secre- 
tary, left  for  Paris  tonight  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  news  coverage  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's visit. 

He  Is  aware  of  the  efforts  by  the  admin- 
istration to  assure  the  French  that  the  ac- 
cusations of  US.  meddling  are  without 
foundation.  He  may  therefore  talk  with 
French  officials  about  the  persistence  of  the 
rumors. 


Address  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  in  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    YC.RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tx)  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress by  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Democratic  Senator  of  Indiana,  the  Hon- 
orable Vance  Hartke,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  New  York  County  Democratic 
Committee  at  a  dinner  on  April  27.  1961, 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York 
City. 

Senator  Hartke,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign 
committee,  delivered  a  very  stirring  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion.  By  his  wise  coun- 
sel, his  political  sagacity,  and  his  ability 
to  understand  the  specific  problems  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York,  he 
played  a  great  part  in  helping  to  unite 
Democratic  forces  in  our  State.  I  was 
privileged  to  hear  Senator  H.artke  on  this 
occasion  and  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
many  commendations  expressed  later. 

The  text  of  Senator  Hartkes  address 
follows: 

Address   by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  of 
Indiana 

I  consider  myself  greatly  privileged  to  be 
in  New  York  tonight  In  such  distinguished 
company,  having  been  invited  by  both  your 
leader — my  friend  Carmine  DeSaplo— and  by 
the  national  chairman — my  friend  John 
Bailey. 

Political  dinners  are  old  favorites  of  mine 
since  I  come  from  a  pyolitlcal  organization 
background.  In  our  committee,  as  in  yours, 
we  pride  ourselves  on  uniting  old-fashioned 
political  organization  with  the  reform-type 
service  demanded  by  today's  voters. 

This  Is,  I  submit,  uniquely  possible  within 
the  framework  of  the  Democratic  Party.  We 
are  at  once  the  oldest  political  party  in  con- 
tinuous existence  in  the  world  today  and  yet 
we  are  the  party  of  programs  and  progress. 
Our  party  and  its  leaders  have  always  had  a 
way  of  cutting  through  the  fat  and  getting 
to  the  meat  of  the  problem.  They  have 
always  led  when  leadership  was  demanded. 
They  have  always  had  programs  when  pro- 


grams were  needed.  They  had  all  this  be- 
cause they  were  Democrats  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  always  been  grounded  among 
the  great  masses  of  people. 

Thomas  Jefferson  won  the  country's  first 
contested  election  In  1796.  His  campaign 
theme  was  "The  Rights  of  Man"  As  we  look 
back  to  then  from  the  problems  of  1961.  we 
must  conclude  that  things  have  not  changed 
much 

Jefferson  said  there  were  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple In  political  parties.  "First,  those  who 
fear  and  distr\ist  the  people  and  wish  to  draw 
all  powers  from  them  Into  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes.  Secondly,  those  who  identify 
themselves  with  the  people,  have  confidence 
In  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the 
most  honest  and  safe."  Jefferson,  of  course, 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

In  nearly  every  election  since  Jefferson's 
time  the  basic  struggle  has  been  between 
the  people's  party  and  the  party  of  special 
Interest.  Last  fall  was  no  different.  But 
this  Nation  saw  a  bitter  campaign  in  which 
Issues  that  have  no  place  in  American  poli- 
tics were  blown  far  beyond  their  importance. 
After  this  campaign,  you  people  delivered 
the  Nation's  largest  package  of  electoral 
votes  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  New  York  State 
provided  45  of  President  Kennedy's  303  elec- 
toral votes.  Tlie  Kennedy  majority  in  New 
York  City  was  792.000. 

Immediately  after  that  election,  one  of 
the  closest  In  history,  we  listened  while  the 
Republicans  cried  "foul"  and  parroted  the 
party  line  that  they  had  been  robbed.  Yet. 
2  months  tfter  taking  office.  President  Ken- 
nedy pulled  up  with  an  astounding  vote  In 
the  Gallup  Poll.  Dr.  Gallup,  Just  a  month 
ago.  reported  73  percent  of  the  American 
people  approve  of  the  Job  the  President  is 
doing.  That  was  6  percent  more  than  the 
figure  recorded  by  Dr.  Gallup  for  President 
Eisenhower  at  a  comparable  time  In  his  first 
term.  Last  Saturday  the  Nation's  newspa- 
per editors  voted  104  to  11  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  a  good  Job. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  new  adminis- 
tration have  awed  the  skeptics  and  fascinated 
the  admireis.  His  gr.isp  of  preslder.tlal  re- 
sponslblllti.  ■:  and  his  forthright  efforts  to 
meet  these  responsibilities  have  been  wonder- 
ful. 

Every  man  and  woman  comes  Into  this 
world  without  any  understanding  concern- 
ing his  future,  his  life,  his  destiny.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  difference  of  wealth,  position  or 
birth,  there  Is  a  difference  In  that  Individual 
who  ultimately  in  life  says  that  my  soul  and 
mind  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  serving  only 
myself.  This  to  me  is  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  This  truly  great  individual  pos- 
sesses a  soul  and  mind  that  Is  trying  to 
comprehend  the  wonders  of  this  world  and 
trying  in  some  measure  to  reproduce  these 
wonders  into  something  better  for  man- 
kind. He  is  a  mirror  of  the  world — alive, 
not  dead,  active,  not  dull;  courageous,  not 
a  coward.  He  Is  always  thinking,  learning, 
experimenting  and  practicing  his  knowledge. 
He  is  the  kind  of  person  who  has  learned 
that  his  own  personal  life  Is  subordinate  to 
achievement  of  the  higher  goals. 

It  is  to  him  that  others  look  for  leader- 
ship. The  world,  his  community,  his  party, 
his  friends — and  even  his  enemies — look  up 
to  him  and  expect  to  learn  from  him.  Some- 
times his  ability  Is  not  immediately  recog- 
nized or  appreciated;  in  some  cases,  repelled 
by  envy. 

He  cannot  move  In  order  to  exp>ect  grati- 
tude— but  must  move  for  posterity  in  the 
firm  confidence  that  the  future  will  benefit 
from  his  efforts.  He  must  be  like  an  acrobat 
who  takes  leaps  which  others  cannot  execute. 
He  thereby  derives  a  direct  and  lively  pleas- 
ure in  every  accomplishment — In  every  prob- 
lem solved,  in  every  election  won. 

The  boredom  which  haunts  the  ordinary 
man  can  never  come  close  to  him.  Yet  to 
him  there  can  be  a  lonely  existence  In  that 


he  can  expect  little,  if  any  sympathy  for 
apparent  faUures.  He  cannot  be  surprised 
If  society  at  times  wants  to  repel  him.  The 
great  and  extraordinary  work  d(3ne  by  him 
can  only  be  done  If  he  disregards  the  talk. 
speeches,  and  opinions  of  critics.  He  must 
quietly  continue  on,  In  spite  of  their  criti- 
cism. 

The  sloganeers  have  now  come  up  with 
a  new  slick  trick.  They  are  trying  to  sell 
the  people  on  the  idea  that  the  President 
may  be  popular,  but  his  programs  are  not. 
I  call  this  t^e  soft-soap  sell.  It  is  not  going 
to  work  because  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
grams are  the  Democratic  Party's  programs. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  people's  party 
and  the  majority  party,  and  it  always  has 
been. 

What  these  Republican  sloganeers  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  as  transparent  as  glass.  They 
know  that  President  Kennedy  is  popular. 
They  know  he  has  nudged  the  ship  of  state 
out  into  the  breeze  and  Is  piloting  it  with 
a  firm  hand  on  the  rudder  while  heading  It 
In  the  direction  of  progress. 

Bo,  the  Republicans  now  know  they  have 
another  popular  I>emocrat.  The  Republi- 
cans want  to  turn  what  was  a  fact  in  the 
last  administration  into  a  salable  myth  for 
this  one. 

President  Elsenhower  was  a  popular  war 
hero.  He  had  no  political  affiliations  before 
becoming  a  candidate  and  no  experience  In 
civil  government  before  becoming  President. 
Ike's  idea  of  the  Presidency  was  to  allow  the 
Government  and  the  country  to  coast  along 
with  a  minimum  of  guidance  and  a  mini- 
mum of  push.  He  liked  to  be  known  as  one 
who  was  above  party. 

Yet.  with  such  a  popular  hero  in  the  White 
House,  we  Democrats  gained  control  of  Con- 
gress in  1954  and  kept  control  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  Eisenhower  years.  It 
was  because  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
principles  were  still  speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans. 

Tlie  Republicans  think  they  can  suddenly 
hang  a  no-party  label  on  President  Kennedy, 
belittle  his  programs  and  seize  control  of 
Congress  in  1962  I  say  it  will  not  be  done. 
I  say  we  Democrats  are  going  to  increase 
our  majority  In  Congress  and  get  along  with 
the  Job  we  have  set  out  to  do.  And  1  think 
New  York  Democrats  are  going  to  do  their 
part  in  1962  as  they  did  in  1960. 

President  Kennedy  sought  the  office  and 
brought  to  it  a  lifetime  as  a  Democrat  and 
many  years  of  service  in  pyolitics.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  blessed  with  inteUlgence.  educa- 
tion, sincerity,  experience,  energy,  and 
capable  advisers.  What  Is  more,  the  girls 
say  he  is  good  looking. 

With  all  thU  going  for  him.  it  is  no  wonder 
he  is  popular.  The  new  spirit  he  has  brought 
to  the  White  House  adds  to  his  popularity. 
Yet,  President  Kennedy  would  never  set  him- 
self apart  from  his  party.  He  Is,  indeed,  part 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and,  happily,  its 
best  spokesman  and  salesman. 

In  capttiring  the  spirit  of  the  party,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  captured  the  spirit  of  the 
Nation — tired  of  foundering,  tired  of  drift- 
ing, worried  about  health  and  housing,  work 
and  waste,  taxes  and  troubles. 

We  Democrats  know  that  we  cannot  solve 
all  the  troubles  of  this  Nation  o%-ernlght. 
But  we  also  know  that  these  problems  can- 
not   be    solved    unless    we    dare   to    try. 

In  Congress  we  are  working  to  hammer  out 
the  program  designed  by  the  President.  We 
have  made  substantial  progress  on  the  anti- 
recession bills,  having  passed  extended 
Jobless  benefits,  a  bill  to  aid  depressed  areas, 
a  new  higher  minimvim  wage,  and  meat  ares 
to  help  out  families  suffering  from  unem- 
ployment. We  are  working  on  housing,  tax 
reform,  highways.  Incentives  for  business 
and  industrial  expansion. 

It  is  we  Democrats  who  are  Intent  upon 
an  expanded  economy  so  that  we  can  pro- 
Tide  not  only  Jobs  for  the  Jobless,  but  12 


million  Jobs  for  those  youngsters  who  will 
enter  the  labor  market  this  year  and  for  the 
estimated  2.3  mUllon  Jobs  that  we  are  told 
will  be  lost  to  automation  and  better 
efficiency. 

It  is  a  Democratic  administration  that  is 
insisting  on  full  protection  of  the  rights  of 
all  Americans  to  work,  to  vote,  to  live  In 
peace,  and  dignity.  It  is  we  who  are  in- 
sisting on  full  application  of  equal  rights. 
It  is  we  "Who  are  tackling  problems  of 
spreading  communism  around  the  globe. 
Inadequate  defense,  second  best  in  space, 
commuter  transportation  needs,  better  high- 
ways, polluted  rivers,  recreation  needs. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  not  enough  schools 
and  teachers.  It  Is  we  who  are  setting  the 
pace  as  gc>od  neighbors  at  home  and  abroad. 
Of  course,  some  of  these  things  may  be 
unpopular  with  some  of  the  special  Interests 
and  with  some  Republican  leaders.  It  is 
basic  Republican  belief  that  government 
should  do  as  little  as  possible.  It  Is  basic 
Democratic  belief  that  government  should 
do  what  Is  necessary. 

These  programs  are  popular.  They  are 
being  pushed  by  popular  men.  men  who  dare 
to  act  end  who  dare  to  teU  the  bald  truth 
and  not  swetp  unpleasant  facts  under  the 
rug. 

If  any  State  In  our  Union  understands 
Icjidershlp  of  this  kind,  it  is  New  York.  In 
our  lifetime.  New  York  has  given  us  super- 
lative leadership — from  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  to  your  present  great  leaders. 

Rrpubllcans,  too,  have  had  great  leaders 
in  this  State.  The  trouble  Is,  when  a  New 
York  Republican  wins  prominence  in  city 
hall  or  up  in  Albany  or  down  in  Washington, 
he  ends  up  fighting  a  rear-guard  action  with 
his  own  party.  This  was  true  In  the  days 
of  Teddy  Roosevent  and  it  still  is  true  today. 
In  our  party  the  program  is  clearly  laid 
out.  The  leadership  is  firmly  established 
and  Its  goals  are  clear.  The  mood  of  the 
people  is  caught  up  in  the  program  of  the 
party  and  the  determination  of  the  leaders 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  opportunity  for  service  Is  as  great  as 
any  time  In  our  history.  With  dedication  of 
purpose  and  belief  in  the  undying  principles 
of  our  party,  confidence  In  the  leadership, 
unity  in  the  organization,  we  will  accomplish 
the  Job  we  have  set  out  to  accomplish.  We 
shall  reach  the  goal  we  have  set  out  to  reach. 
We  shall  move  from  platform  and  promise 
to  programs  and  performance. 

The  call  has  come  clearly  from  the  man 
in  the  White  House.  Ours,  said  President 
Kennedy.  Is  the  challenge  to  "get  this  Nation 
moving  again.  As  the  party  of  hope.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  call 
forth  the  greatness  of  the  American  people. 
In  this  spirit,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  continuing  service  of  the  rights  of 
man  everywhere  in  America  and  everywhere 
on  God's  earth." 


The  President's  Executive  Order  OD 
Identical   Bids 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1961 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25,  1961,  President  Kennedy  issued  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  10936  requiring  that 
Federal  agencies  report  to  the  Attorney 
General  all  instances  of  identical  bidding. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  action 
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and  once  again  demonstrates  this  admin- 
istration's determination  to  create  an 
environment  encouraging  competitive 
behavior  in  American  business. 

In  an  effort  to  insure  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  become  permanent  public 
policy.  I  introduced  H.R.  4570.  On  April 
25,  1961,  I  testified  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  in  behalf  of 
this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  attempt  briefly  to 
clarify  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
likely  impact  of  publicizing  identical 
bids.  There  seems  to  be  a  question  on 
the  part  of  some  persons  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  encouraging  competition  as  to 
whether  the  mere  act  of  publicizing 
identical  bids  will  be  of  any  help  in 
eliminating  conspiracy.  Is  it  not  likely, 
some  ask,  that  would-be  conspirators  will 
simply  use  other  techniques  to  avoid 
competition?  True,  the  point  could  be 
made  that  to  expose  identical  bidding 
would  merely  drive  some  conspirators  to 
other  devices  such  as  submitting  a  range 
of  bids  and  rotating  the  low  bidder. 
However,  this  expectation  mi-sses  an  all- 
important  point.  If  firms  use  other  more 
sophisticated  techniques,  they  have  to 
engage  in  overt  actions  to  develop  and 
implement  them.  More  sophisticated 
methods  are  also  more  complicated 
methods.  The  chief  reason  conspirators 
so  frequently  use  the  identical  bid  meth- 
od of  implementing  conspiracy  is  its 
great  simplicity.  When  it  is  used,  au- 
thorities may  suspect  collusion  but  they 
have  difBculty  finding  evidence  of  it. 
And  under  our  judicial  process  proof  of 
collusion  is  needed,  not  just  suspicion. 
Ixowever,  to  carry  on  a  conspiracy  to  ro- 
tate bids  in  a  seemingly  random  fashion 
requires  more  or  less  continuous  meet- 
ings, correspondence,  or  othe:-  direct 
communication.  This  is  the  stuff  out  of 
which  proof  is  made.  The  electrical 
machinery  case  provides  abundant  evi- 
-^ence  on  this  score.  In  other  words,  if 
more  complicated  methods  of  conspiracy 
are  employed,  detection  will  be  easier  for 
both  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  top  corporate  executives  who  really 
wish  to  keep  their  coiporate  houses  free 
of  conspiracy. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  have  requested  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  include  Executive  Order  No. 
10936,  and  my  prepared  testimony  on 
HR.   4570: 

[From   the  Federal  Register,  Apr.  26.   1961 1 

KxEctrnvE  Order  10936 — Reports  of  Identical 

Bids 

Whereas  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  truly  competitive  bids  in 
connection  with  Its  procurement  and  sale 
of  property  and  services  pursuant  J«f*public 
Invitations  for  bids  and  the  pr^lence  of 
identical  bidding  is  harmful  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  a  system  of  competitive  bids; 

Whereas  Identical  bidding  may  constitute 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  conspiracies 
to  monopolize  or  restrain  trade  or  com- 
merce; and 

Whereas  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  with  regard  to  identical  bids 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Government  will 
discourage  future  submissions  of  such  bids, 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  competitive  econ- 
omy and  serve  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
Government. 


Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes, and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  hereby  order  and  direct: 

1.  Whenever,  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
curement of  property  or  services  exceeding 
$10,000  In  total  amount  and  made  pursuant 
to  an  advertisement  or  other  public  Invita- 
tion for  bids,  a  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Government  shall  here- 
after receive  two  or  more  bids  (a)  which  are 
Identical  as  to  unit  price  or  total  amount, 
or  (b)  which,  after  giving  effect  to  dis- 
counts and  all  other  relevant  factors,  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  'Instrumentality  shall 
consider  to  be  Identical  as  to  unit  price  or 
total  amount,  then  such  department,  agen- 
cy, or  instrumentality  shall  make  a  report 
of  the  bid  proceedings  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral not  later  than  20  days  following  the 
award.  Whenever  two  or  more  bids  of  the 
nature  described  In  clauses  (a)  and  (b) 
hereof  are  received  In  bid  proceedings  which 
result  for  any  reason  in  the  rejection  of  all 
bids  and  the  total  value  of  the  property 
or  services  bid  upon  is  estimated  by  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  to  be 
in  cxceso  of  $10,000,  it  shall  make  a  report  of 
such  proceedings  to  the  Attorney  General  not 
later  than  20  days  following  the  rejection. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  report  shall  not  be  made  of 
bid  proceedings  in  which  only  foreign  sources 
have  participated  and  in  connection  with 
which  delivery  and  performance  is  to  take 
place  outside  the  United   States. 

2  Tlie  reports  required  by  section  1  shall 
be  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  shall  Include  the  following  in- 
formation or  such  other  Information  as  he 
may  prescribe: 

(a)  The  name  and  location  of  the  particu- 
lar component  of  the  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  which  advertised  for  the 
bids; 

(b)  the  amount  and  a  description  of  the 
property  or  services  for  which  bids  were  so- 
licited, and  the  proposed  date  of  delivery  or 
performance; 

(c)  the  date  of  opening  of  the  bids;  and 

(d)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  bidders 
and  as  to  the  bid  of  each : 

(1)  the  unit  price  and  terms  of  discount. 
If  any,  together  with  a  notation  of  the  point 
of  origin  specified  by  the  bidder  and  a  state- 
ment whether  freight  and  any  other  costs  of 
transportation  to  the  point  of  delivery  are 
included  or  excluded;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  accepted  bid  Iden- 
tical, or  considered  to  be  Identical,  as  to 
unit  price  or  total  amount  with  another,  the 
method  by  which  selected. 

3.  Whenever,  in  connection  with  a  sale  of 
property  for  more  than  $10,000  In  total 
amount  pursuant  to  an  advertisement  or 
other  public  Invitation  for  bids,  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  two  or  more  bids,  (a) 
which  are  Identical  as  to  unit  price  or  total 
amount,  or  (b)  which,  after  giving  effect  to 
all  relevant  factors,  the  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  shall  consider  to  be  Iden- 
tical as  to  unit  price  or  total  amount,  then 
such  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
shall  make  a  report  of  the  bid  proceedings  to 
the  Attorney  General  not  later  than  20  days 
following  the  award  to  the  purchaser.  When- 
ever two  or  more  bids  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed In  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  hereof  are 
received  In  bid  proceedings  which  result  for 
any  reason  In  the  rejection  of  all  bids  and 
the  total  sales  value  of  the  offered  property 
Is  estimated  by  the  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  to  be  In  excess  of  $10,000, 
it  shall  make  a  report  of  such  proceedings  to 
the  Attorney  General  not  later  than  20  days 
following  the  rejection.  The  reports  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General  and  shall 
Include  Information  similar  to  that  pre- 
scribed by  section  2.     Notwithstanding  the 


preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  a  report 
shall  not  be  made  of  bid  proceedings  in  which 
only  foreign  sources  have  participated  and  In 
connection  with  which  delivery  and  perform- 
ance Is  to  take  place  outside  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  Attorney  General  is  granted  au- 
thority to  establish  reasonable  exemptions 
and  variations  from  the  requirements  of 
section  1  or  of  section  3  from  time  to  time 
based  upon  his  experience  in  connection  with 
this  order.  Including  authority  to  take  the 
following  actions;  (a)  Exclude  any  category 
of  property  or  services  from  the  reporting 
requirements  of  section  1  or  of  section  3; 
and  (b)  Increase  or  decrease  the  $10,000 
limit  prescribed  in  section  1  or  In  section  3. 

5.  The  Attorney  General  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  and  the  heads  of 
such  other  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Government  as  he 
may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  In  a  feasible  manner 
with  regard  to  Identical  bidding  In  publicly 
advertised  procurement  and  sale  proceedings 
completed  by  these  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  during  periods  prior 
to  the  date  of  execution  of  this  order.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  and  the  other  heads  of 
departments,  agencies,  or  Instrumentalities 
consulted  by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
cause  the  submission  of  reports  to  him  in 
respect  to  such  categories  of  these  proceed- 
ings and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  iigreed 
upon.  The  reports  shall  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2. 

6.  The  Attorney  General  shall  formulate 
and  put  into  effect  procedures  whereby  State 
and  local  governments  are  Invited  to  trans- 
mit reports  to  him  of  Identical  bids  received 
by  such  governments  similar  to  the  leports 
required  by  sections  1.  3.  and  5. 

7.  From  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  find  suit- 
able, the  Attorney  General  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  consolidating  the  In- 
formation he  has  received  pursuant  to  this 
order,  and  he  shall  transmit  copies  thereof 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  there  shall  be  excluded  from  si.ch 
report  any  Information  submitted  by  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Government  which  It  has  requested  to  be 
withheld    for    reasons   of    national    security. 

8.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  order  Is 
to  make  more  effective  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  by  Insuring  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  at  his  disposal  all 
Information  which  may  tend  to  establish 
the  presence  of  a  conspiracy  In  restraint 
of  trade  and  which  may  warrant  further 
Investigation  with  a  view  to  preferring  civil 
or  criminal  charges.  In  exercising  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  be  mindful  of  this  purpose  and  shall 
e.xerclse  such  authority  In  a  manner  which 
Insi  res  that  programs  of  reporting  and 
analysis  hereunder  shnll  not  by  their  mag- 
nitude interfere  with  his  enforcement  of 
those  laws  but  Instead  shall  contribute 
thereto.  The  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  cooperate  with  and  aid  the 
Attorney  General  In  analyzing  the  data 
reported  to  him  and  shall  make  available 
to  him  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  any 
facilities  they  may  have  which  would  ex- 
pedite that  work.  In  particular,  they  should 
bring  to  his  attention  any  further  Infor- 
mation which.  In  their  Judgment,  may  con- 
stitute additional  evidence  of  collusion 
among  Government  contractors. 

9.  The  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Govern- 
ment aro  directed  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
41  U.S.C.  section  a52(d)  and  10  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion  2305(d)    requiring   referral   to  the   At- 
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torney  General  of  bids  received  In  an  adver- 
tised procurement  proceeding  which  appear 
to  them  to  evidence  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  bids 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  under  those  statutes  as  evidencing 
collusion  Include,  although  they  are  not 
limited  to.  Identical  bids.  Nothing  In  this 
order  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  a 
report  submitted  hereunder  to  the  Attorney 
General  In  connection  with  identical  bids 
evidencing  collusion  In  a  procurement  pro- 
ceeding shall  constltuU  a  referral  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  those  statutes  or  of  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto.  Simi- 
larly, nothing  In  this  order  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  a  report  submitted 
hereunder  in  connection  with  Identical  bids 
evidencing  collusion  In  a  sale  proceeding 
shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  40  U.S.C. 
section  488  in  certain  cases,  or  of  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  that  statute,  that 
specified  Information  be  supplied  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  his  use  In  considering 
the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the 

sale. 

John  F.  Kknnedt. 
The  WnrtE  House,  April  24,  1961. 


Statement  or  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  of  Texas,  Before  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Government  Operations,  U.S.  House  or 
Representatives,  in  Behalf  of  HJR.  4570, 
April  25,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  committee  In 
behalf  of  Hit.  4570  which  I  Introduced  on 
February  20,  1961. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  premise  of  a  competi- 
tive economy  that  business  units  make  pric- 
ing decisions  Independently  of  one  another. 
To  tolerate  collective  action  and  collusion 
is  to  encourage  the  cartellzatlon  of  American 
industry.  I  am  sure  that  few  Americans 
want  such  an  economy.  It  not  only  extorts 
consumers  but  eliminates  the  competitive 
stick  which  encourages  firms  to  operate 
efficiently  and  in  the  public  Interest. 

government  PtmCHASES  ARE  BIG  BUSINESS 

I  Introduced  H.R.  4570  In  an  effort  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  In  governmental 
purchases.  The  various  units  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  purchase  vast 
amounts  of  goods  and  services.  Last  year 
the  Federal  Government  purchased  goods 
and  services  amounting  to  about  $53  billion; 
State  and  local  governments  purchased  goods 
and  services  amounting  to  $14.8  billion  and 
$32  5  billion,  respectively.  In  many  Indus- 
tries Government  procurement  represents  a 
large  share  of  total  purchases.  The  eco- 
nomic Indicators  gotten  out  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  with  the  help  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  the  White 
House  discloses  every  month  the  magnitude 
of  Government  purchases.  I  think  you  will 
see  that  from  20  to  22  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  Is  represented  In  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments. 

Many  of  these  goods  and  services  are  pur- 
chased through  the  competitive  bid  pro- 
cedure. This  Is  as  It  should  be  because  It 
offers  all  sellers  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  for  governmental  purchases  and  It 
prevents  discriminatory  procedures  by  pro- 
curement agents. 

Information  made  available  under  H.R. 
4570  would  prove  helpful  In  the  enforcement 
of  existing  consent  decrees  and  orders,  as 
well  as  provide  valuable  Indications  of  addi- 
tional areas  of  possible  violation  of  the  law. 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS    POWERLESS 

Local  governments  are  especially  power- 
less to  handle  the  problem  of  conspiracy 
leading  to  Identical  bidding.  Mr.  Ralph  S 
Locker.  Cleveland's  director  of  law.  discussed 
this  problem  In  the  December  1960  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Associa- 
tion.   As  he  put  It,  "Collusive  bidding  prac- 


tices are  a  real  and  ever-present  problem 
facing  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 
On  the  Federal  or  State  levels,  the  govern- 
mental units  have  at  their  disposal  a  large 
body  of  comparative  figures  that  focus  at- 
tention on  Instances  when  collusion  among 
the  bidders  Is  likely  to  be  present.  Local 
governmental  subdivisions  usually  lack  the 
necessary  Investigative  staff  to  make  them 
aware  of  collusion  among  bidders." 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  entire 
article  and  I  submit  a  copy  for  the  commit- 
tee's Interest. 

IDENTICAL    BIDS    WOITLD    BE    REPORTED 

H.R.  4570  Is  designed  to  get  at  the  sort 
of  problems  I  have  mentioned.  The  bill 
would  amend  section  302  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  public  Information  and 
publicity  concerning  Instances  where  com- 
petitors submit  Identical  bids  to  public  agen- 
cies for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  supplies, 
equipment,  or  services.  The  bill  In  no  way 
changes  the  present  antitrust  laws.  Specific 
requirements  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  requires  the  Federal  agencies  to 
reF>ort  to  the  Attorney  General  all  Instances 
of  Identical  bidding — not  just  those  Instances 
where  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  sub- 
ordinate thinks  the  antitrust  laws  may  have 
been  violated. 

Second.  The  bill  would  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  Institute  a  procedure 
whereby  It  Is  made  known  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  that  they  are  Invited 
to  make  similar  reports  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Third.  The  bill  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  a  consolidated  report  of 
all  of  these  Instances  of  identical  bidding, 
and  to  submit  such  report  quarterly  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  bill  specifies  the  Items  of  information 
to  be  reported. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  a  public 
agency  receives  a  batch  of  bids  In  which  two 
or  more  of  the  bids  are  Identical,  It  will  then 
make  a  rep>ort  giving  the  pertinent  Informa- 
tion for  all  the  bids,  not  Just  those  which 
are  Identical.  It  Is  well  known  that  in  some 
industries  various  firms  submit  bids  to  pub- 
lic agencies  which  are  habitually  and  so  In- 
evitably identical  in  all  details  that  the 
public  agencies  have  set  up  lottery  systems, 
such  as  putting  the  bidders'  names  In  a  ro- 
tary barrel,  or  Into  a  hat,  and  drawing  one 
at  random.  On  the  other  hand,  the  competi- 
tors In  the  electric  equipment  manufacturers' 
case  followed  the  not  unusual  practice  of 
rotating  the  privilege  of  being  low  bidder 
on  a  particular  bid,  while  the  others  all  sub- 
mitted Identical  bids. 

Information  which  Is  to  be  reported  In- 
cludes, among  other  things,  the  names  of 
the  companies  submitting  the  bids,  the 
kind  of  equipment  or  supply  for  which  the 
bid  Is  submitted,  the  bid  prices,  and  so  on. 
The  bill  does  not  specify  any  date  or  any 
elapsed  time  \iithln  which  the  agencies 
must  make  their  reports  to  the  Attorney 
General.  It  Is  expected,  of  course,  that 
these  reports  would  be  made  promptly;  and 
should  some  of  the  agencies  become  un- 
reasonably laggard  In  submitting  their  re- 
ports, this  fact  will  soon  be  revealed  by  the 
public  report  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Among  the  Items  to  be  reported  are 
the  date  when  the  bids  were  opened  and  the 
name  of  the  agency  or  bureau  opening  the 
bids. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  the  form  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  Is  to  present 
his  quarterly  report  Rather,  it  leaves  It 
up  to  the  Attorney  General  to  adopt  a  form 
which  will  present  the  information  In  a 
most  orderly  and  useful  way.  I  would 
Imagine  that  the  Information  would  be  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  all  of  the  bld« 


pertaining  to  a  particular  Industry,  cw^  to 
a  particular  kind  of  commodity,  would  ap- 
pear together  In  one  section  of  the  report. 
Further,  I  would  hop>©  that  the  rep>ort  would 
be  indexed  to  contain  the  names  of  all  of 
the  companies  involved  In  the  competitive 
bidding  so  that  the  reader  can  find  from 
the  Index  each  and  all  of  the  Instances  in 
which  a  psu-ticular  company  has  been  In- 
volved in  an  Identical  bid  situation. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  bill  does 
not  amend  any  of  the  other  antitrust  laws. 
It  does  not  provide  any  penalty  for;  iden- 
tical bids  or  make  any  presumption  that 
such  bids  are  Illegal.  It  merely  provides  the 
public  with  Information  about  the  conduct 
of  public  business.  In  fact,  the  bill  will 
require  making  public  certain  details  about 
Identical  bidding  which  the  public  actually 
has  a  right  to  have  In  the  case  of  all  bids 
submitted  to  public  agencies  in  pursuit  of 
public  business. 

Since  1949  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  has  required  the 
various  Federal  agencies  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Attorney  General,  giving  the  details 
of  bids  received  under  the  advertised  com- 
I>etitlve  bid  procedure  where  In  the  opinion 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  there  may  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws.  The  Armed  Forces  Procurement  Act 
of  1947  places  a  similar  requirement  on  the 
heads  of  the  defense  agencies.  But,  of 
course.  In  practice  purchases  and  contracts 
to  purchase  made  by  the  defense  agencies 
are  made  largely  on  the  basis  of  negotiation, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  advertised  com- 
petitive  bidding. 

Leaving  the  question  of  reporting  or  not 
reporting  up  to  the  various  agencies,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  the  department  head 
thinks  the  antitrust  laws  may  have  been 
violated,  naturally  produces  a  law  with  some 
deficiencies.  We  may  assume,  I  Imagine, 
that  only  a  fraction  of  the  Identical  bids 
being  received  by  the  Federal  agencies  are 
ever  reported  to  the  Attorney  General.  In 
fact,  I  am  told  that  In  the  first  months  after 
the  law  was  passed,  the  various  Federal  de- 
partments flooded  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice with  reports  of  Identical  bids.  But  as 
time  went  on  and  very  little  resulted,  the 
departments  largely  quit  making  the  reports. 

IDENTICAL  BtDDINC  WIDESPREAD 

Even  so,  according  to  a  study  made  by  a 
university  professor  who  Is  a  noted  expert 
In  this  field,  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
received,  by  mld-1959,  a  total  of  no  less  than 
10,000  reports  on  Instances  of  Identical 
bidding.  This  Information  comes  from  a 
paper  by  Prof.  Vernon  A.  Mund.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  in  April  of  1960. 
I  will  Insert  Professor  Mund's  article  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  because  It  Is  most  en- 
lightening In  several  respects. 

First,  It  contains  a  table.  No.  1,  which 
provides  Illustrations  of  Identical  bids  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  departments.  Second, 
and  what  Is  perhaps  more  useful.  Professor 
Mund  has  also  provided  a  table,  No.  2,  which 
gives  similar  Information  on  competitive  bids 
which  are  not  Identical. 

So  much  has  been  said  In  recent  times  In 
defense  of  identical  bidding  that  some  of  us 
may  have  overlooked  the  point  that  many 
business  competitors  still  manage  to  submit 
different  bids  In  pursuit  of  a  given  piece  of 
business,  and  give  the  public  agencies  an 
opfKJrtunlty  to  purchase  needed  supplies  and 
equipment  at  a  low  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Finally.  Professor  Mund's  article  should 
prove  useful  to  the  public  procurement  and 
antitrust  enforcement  agencies,  as  well  as 
to  the  Federal  courts.  It  provides  some  en- 
lightened guidance  on  how  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  prices  In  a  competitive  market 
and  prices  which  are  artificially  fixed  or 
rigged. 
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OOWeBiaSIOKAL    ACTTOIT    NTEDZD 

The  executlTe  branch  of  government  re- 
cently has  taken  Orm  steps  tcrward  striking 
down  conspiracy  and  price  rigging.  TT.e 
electrical  eq-ulpment  case,  of  course.  Is  on'.y 
the  most  dramatic  example 

Recently  some  leading  American  business- 
men also  have  expressed  similatr  concern  over 
Illegal  and  immoral  business  conduct.  Mr. 
Henry  Ford.  II,  chalrmAn  of  the  bcjard.  Pord 
Motor  Co.,  last  week  articulated  this  view- 
point when  he  said ;  '  It  would  Indeed  be  a 
sad    Lhmg   IX    the    ^ocd    wUl   and    conftJence 


that  business  has  laborlcrusly  built  up  orer 
the  years  should  now  be  washed  away  at 
this  very  critical  Jtmcture  In  our  history." 
He  said  fTirther:  *Tfo  doubt  there  are  those 
who  will  say  that  It  la  neither  necessary  nor 
wise  for  us  to  wash  our  business  linen  in 
public,  that  by  talking  about  these  things 
we  will  draw  attention  to  them  and,  by  so 
doing,  foster  the  impreselon  that  things  are 
much  worse  than  they  actually  are.  I  don't 
agree." 

The  executive  branch  of  government  hu 
acted   to  prevent  undesirable  business  con- 


duct. Responsible  business  leaders  also  are 
BU^esting  that  steps  be  taken  to  put  Its 
house  In  order.  I  think  the  ConRress  should, 
whenever  poBslble,  also  provide  the  tools  with 
which  to  work  on  this  problem.  I  ofTer  H  R. 
4570  as  one  tool  which  I  think  will  be  usefxil 
for  this  purpose.  It  will  supplement  the  en- 
forcement of  our  antitrust  laws.  It  will  help 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  de- 
velop and  follow  more  Informed  procurement 
policies.  Finally,  It  will  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  this  critical  matter.  An  alert.  In- 
formed public  may  well  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est deterrents  to  thU  abuse 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  May  3,  19G1 

The  Senate  met  at  11  oclcxik  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
I»itBscoTT  Bush,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  oflcred  the  following 
prayer ; 

O  God.  whose  spirit  searcheth  all 
things,  and  who  seeketh  us,  even  when 
we  grope  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty, 
incline  our  hearts  to  draw  near  to  Thee 
in  sincerity  and  truth. 

We  do  not  ask  that  Thou  shouldst 
give  heed  to  the  poverty  and  pettiness 
of  petitions  that  may  spring  out  of  the 
perversion  of  our  own  warped  desires. 
But  we  beseech  Thee  -o  hear  and  answer 
the  deep  cr>-  of  our  inner  need. 

Dlumine  our  darkened  minds,  that 
they  may  yield  their  devotion  to  Thy 
kingdom,  and  Thy  light  be  thus  shed. 
through  us.  upon  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  that  the  habitations  of  violence 
may  be  destroyed,  and  that  to  human 
misery  and  wrong  there  may  come  oil 
of  joy  for  sadness,  and  beauty  for  ashes. 

As  we  think  of  our  Nation,  conceived 
in  hberty  and  consecrated  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  man.  may  we  fear  nothing 
but  to  fail  humanity  and  Thee.  To  the 
councils  of  our  l-^aders,  fraught  with 
such  awesome  responsibility,  give  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above.  In  an  hour 
which  calls  for  greatness  may  our  public 
service  be  a  sacra  men*,  and  our  politics 
purged  of  corroding  littleness. 

So  may  our  personal  devotion  help  to 
throw  up  a  highway,  across  which  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  City  of  God  across  the  hills  of 
time  may  go  on  in  triumph,  from  vic- 
tory to  victory. 

1     In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


Mr.  BUSH  thereupon  tcok  th    chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter; 

X5S.  Senate, 
President  peo  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  May  3,  1961. 
To  the  Smate: 

Belnp  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Prescott  Bttsh.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatdcn, 
•    PTesident  pro  tempore. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  1,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   r^OM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  tht  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO  3  OF 
1961.  RELATING  TO  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  'H   DOC.  NO.  152) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  messacc 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1961,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1961 
follows  upon  my  message  of  April  13, 
1961  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reor^'anizations  included  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  handling  of  the  business 
before  the  Board,  permitting  its  disposi- 
tion at  different  levels  so  as  better  to 
promote  its  efficient  dispatch.  Thus 
matters  both  of  an  adjudicatory  and 
regulatory  nature  may,  depending  upon 
their  importance  and  their  complexity, 
be  finally  consummated  by  divisions  of 
the  Board,  individual  Board  members, 
hearing  examiners,  and,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  1946  160  Stat. 
241 »,  by  other  employees.  This  will  re- 
lieve the  Board  members  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  many  matters  of 
lesser  Importance  and  thus  conserve 
their  time  for  the  consideration  of  major 
matters  of  .  olicy  and  planning.    There 


Is,  however,  reserved  to  the  Board  as  a 
whole  the  right  to  review  any  such  de- 
cision, report  or  certification  either 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  a  party  or  intervener  demon- 
strating to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
the  desirability  of  having  the  matter  re- 
viewed at  the  top  level. 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  blr>artisan 
concept  expli-iit  in  tlie  basic  statute 
creating  the  Board,  for  mandatory  re- 
view of  any  such  decision,  report  or 
certification  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Board  less  one  member. 

Inasmuch  as  tlie  assignment  of  dele- 
gaied  functions  in  (particular  cases  and 
with  reference  to  particular  problems 
to  divisions  of  the  Board,  to  Board  mem- 
bers, to  hearing  examiners,  to  employees 
and  boards  of  employees  must  require 
continuous  and  flexible  handling,  de- 
pending both  upon  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  tiie  business,  that  function  is 
placed  in  the  Chairman  by  section  2  of 
the  plan. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations Included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
r>o.<5sible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is,  however.  Impracticable 
to  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions 
of  expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2<a)  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  ef- 
fective. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Ticc  Wnm  HorsE,  May  3.  1961. 


REPORT  OF  ST.  Lu-^WRENCE  SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT  CORPORA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H    DOC    NO    153) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 

10  of  Pubhc  Law  358,  83d  Congress,  I 
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transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, covering  its  activities  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1960. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  May  3,  1961. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annovmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR  310.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  property,  or  personal  Injury  or 
death,  not  cognizable  under  any  other  law; 

H  R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
3  of  the  Foreign  AgenU  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended; 

H  R  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Princess  Anne  County  School  Board,  Vir- 
ginia; 

HR.  1743.  An  act  providing  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 

H  R.  2041.  An  act  to  amend  section  46.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  water-hyacinths  and  seeds; 
and 

HR  2279  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Port 
Greely,  Alaska,  and   for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFlEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  i>ermitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  act- 
ing minority  leader,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that,  so  far  as  the 
minority  leadership  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H  R.  310.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of.  property,  or  personal  Injury  or 
death,  not  cognizable  under  any  other  law; 

H  R.  470.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and  3 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended; 

HR.  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Princess  Anne  County  School  Board,  Va.; 

HR.  1743.  An  act  providing  for  the  design 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  and 

HR.  2041.  An  act  to  amend  section  46, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  water-hyacinths  and 
seeds;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Port 
Greely.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
leadership  wishes  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  tomorrow  at 
approximately  12:13  o'clock,  and  then 
will  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  President  of  Tunisia, 
the  Honorable  Habib  Bourguiba.  Sr..  ad- 
dress a  joint  meeting  of  the  tv.o  Houses 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
make  this  announcement  only  to  put 
Senators  on  notice  that  that  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
SELEcrrvE  Increases  in  Compensation  Rates 
roR  Certain  Vetera.ns 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  Increases  In 
rates  of  disability  compensation  and  allow- 
ances for  veterans  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

General  Sales  Manager,  Report  or  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  General  Sales  Manager  concerning  the 
policies,  activities,  and  developments,  In- 
cluding all  sales  and  disposals,  with  regard 
to  each  commodity  which  the  Commodity 
Crealt  Corporation  owns  or  which  It  Is  di- 
rected to  support,  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Review  op  Accounting  for  Earn- 
ings OF  Covered  Workers,  Bureau  or  Old- 
AOE  and  Survivors  Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 


to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  account- 
ing for  earnings  of  covered  workers.  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social 
Security  Administration.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  June  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on    Government    Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Manpo'wer  Utilization 
IN  Selectid  Areas  or  the  Public  Works 
Department  Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka, 
Japan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  manpower 
utilization  In  selected  areas  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  Fleet  Activities,  Yoko- 
suka,  Japan,  Department  of  ;he  Navy,  dated  » 
April  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Restriction  of  Certain  Areas  in  Outes 
Continental  Shelf 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  restriction  of  certain  areas 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  defense 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes  (Matagorda 
Water  Range)  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  InterlOT  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Increase  of  Appropriation  for  Construction 
or  Irrigation  and  Power  Systems  of  FY.at- 
HEAD  Indian  Irrigation  Project,  Montana 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  Increase  the  appropriation  author- 
ization for  the  completion  of  the  construction 
of  the  irrigation  and  power  systems  of  the 
Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  project,  Montana 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Section  35.  Tttle  18, 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  35  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Simplification     of     Payment     of     Certain 

Judgments 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
simplify  the  pajmient  of  certain  miscella- 
neous Judgments  and  the  payment  of  certain 
compromise  settlements  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Appropriations  for  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  revised  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purjxjses 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  t*.e  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
temp>ore : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  First  District  of  Texas,  at  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Tex.,  reaffirming  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States,  and  pledging  their 
support  to  the  President  In  the  present 
world  crises;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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ALASKA    SUPPORT   FOR    OCEANOG- 
RAPHY LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  i.^  ereatly  interested  in 
the  enactment  of  Senator  M.^GNrrsoN's 
bill,  S  901.  the  proposed  Marine  Sciences 
and  P '"search  Act  of  1961,  to  authorize 
a  national,  coordinated,  long-range 
oceanographic  research  program. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this  interest. 

Alaska's  general  coastline  of  6.640 
miles  IS  1,800  miles  longer  than  that  of 
its  49  sisur  States  combined.  As  a  mat- 
ter pf  interest  Alaska's  shoreline,  includ- 
ing bays  and  inlets,  totals  33  904  miles 
a.s  contrasted  with  54,769  miles  for  the 
othr-r  49  States. 

Alaska  is  the  only  State  that  has  two 
oceans  at  its  doorstep,  the  temperate 
Pacific  and  the  icy  Arctic  Three  seas, 
the  Bering.  Chukchi,  and  Beaufort.  T-ash 
her  shores.  Waters  adjacent  to  Alaska 
are  rich  in  resources  and  Alaska's  fish- 
eries are  a  major  factor  in  her  economy. 

The  University  of  Ala.ska  already  is 
cortnbuting  to  or.r  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  oceans  through  its  operation  of 
the  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  for  the 
Cfflce  of  Naval  Rest^rch.  and  with 
financial  assistance  programed  by  the 
Na\-y  under  )ts  tenoc — Ten  Years  of 
Oceanography— will  be  Ln  a  position  to 
expand  preatly  these  contributions  in  the 
future  S  901  strongly  supp«*t4,.this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  fo. lowed  the  prog- 
ress of  this  proposed  legislation  closely. 
So  have  Alaska's  nev/spapers. 

Secretary  of  State  Hugh  J.  Wade  has 
transmitted  to  me  a  certified  copy  of 
house  resolution  30,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Alaska  House  of  Representatives 
March  27,  urging  enactment  of  S.  901. 

I  also  have  received  from  the  F^iir- 
banks.  Alaska,  Daily  News-Miner  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Alaska's  Role  in  Research," 
published  in  its  issue  of  April  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  housp  resolution  30  of  the 
Alaska  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and   the  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  prinied  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
HoTTsi  Resoi.x:tiow  30 

Besclutlon  relative  to  the  proposed  compre- 
hensive 10-year  program  of  oceanographic 
research  and  surveys 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  Ln  he 
present  session  oi  the  Congress  a  hill  calling 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  oceiino- 
graphic  research  and  surveys;   and 

Whereas  the  program  would  Include  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  national  commercial 
fishery,  access  and  utilization  of  the  ocean 
fishery,  fisheries  exploration  and  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development;  and 

Whereas  the  purpKJse  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Macttdsow 
in  S.  901  are  o(  vital  concern  to  Alaska  and 
the  Natifn  in  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  their  vast  marine  resources,  known 
and  potential     Therefore  be  It 

Resoltfed  by  the  house  of  representatives 
in  secoTid  legislature,  first  session  as-iembled. 
That  the  President  and  the  Congress  ot  the 
United  St.:ites  are  respectfully  urged  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  S.  901.  the  Marine 
Sciences  and  Research  Act  of  1961.  and  effect 


its  passage  and  approval  as  soon  as  possible: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B  Johnson.  President  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Sjjeak- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruenlntf.  Senators  from  Alaska;  and 
the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Representa- 
tive from  .M.isita. 

Passed  by  the  house  March  27,  19«1. 
WAaaxM  A   Tayloe. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest : 

Esther  Reed. 
Chief  CVerk  oj  the  House. 


IFrom     the    Fairbanks    Dally     News-Miner, 
Apr.  4.   1961 1 

Aljiska's  Rolz  n^  Reszarch 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  awareness 
In  the  Nation  of  the  vital  need  for  Increas- 
ing knowledge  of  marine  and  ocean  rc- 
Bourcee. 

Senator  WASXcif  G  "ilxcMvaon  has  placed 
before  Congress  a  bill,  S.  901,  to  establish 
marine  science  and  research  facllltiea.  This 
past  week  President  Kennedy  asked  Con- 
gress for  additional  funds  to  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  our  ocean  resources  and 
their  possible  uses. 

Here  In  Alaska,  through  the  Institute  of 
Marl.ie  Sciences,  the  University  of  Alaska 
has  the  framework  for  participating  in  such 
a  program. 

Actually,  Alaska  and  the  university  stand 
in  a  unique  position  to  make  a  particularly 
valuable  contribution  to  any  such  program. 
Alaska  could  well  be  one  of  the  great  centers 
for  any  such  study.  The  State  has  a  coast- 
line excecdlnt;  that  of  all  the  other  States 
combined.  It  ts  the  only  State  »ith  two 
oceans  washing  Its  shores  and  the  only  State 
with   marine    waters   In    two  climatic   zones. 

Senator  Macncson,  in  commenting  on  the 
bill  before  Congress,  noted: 

"From  the  best  Information  I  have  we 
have  lagsred  deplorably  In  Arctic  research 
and  the  Russians  certainly  have  conducted 
far  more  research  In  the  Bering  Sea.  The 
Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  might  well 
achieve  a  notable  record  In  helping  to  close 
these  gaps,  and  I  hope  that  passage  of  S. 
901  will  be  a  step  toward  providing  Govern- 
ment assistance  In  flnanres  and  facilities 
which  will  be  needed  to  attain  this  goal." 

We  agree  with  Senator  Maci*uso?t*s  com- 
ments. We  believe  Alaska,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska,  when  given  the  opportunity. 
will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
lmportaj~t  program. 


ARAB    BOYCOTT— RESOLUTION    OF 
^rew  YORK  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  we  are 

all  aware  of  the  boycott  which  Ai-ab  na- 
tions have  imposed,  not  only  against  the 
State  of  Israel,  but  also  against  Amer- 
ican citizens  whose  contracts  with  Israel 
do  not  happen  to  meet  Arab  liking.  The 
boycott  is  a  shocking  travesty  of  the 
principles  of  coexistence  which  the  Arab 
States  themselves  preach. 

I  have  denounced  this  boycott  many 
times  in  the  past  and  I  am  afraid,  if  the 
State  r>epartment  does  not  act  more 
vigorously,  that  I  shall  have  to  denounce 
it  many  more  times.  I  should  like  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  u)  include  in 
the  Record  a  letter  and  detailed  com- 
ments upon  a  resolution  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  dealing  with  the  boy- 


cott. The  State  Department  indicates 
its  hostility  to  the  boycott,  especially  as 
it  applies  to  American  citizens.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  the  Department  has  taken 
virtually  no  action  to  defend  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  or  of  international 
justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  Department  of  State  com- 
ments upon  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  comments  were  ordered  to  l>e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Departmlnt  or  Statk. 
Washttiffton,  DC.  April  26.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Okar  SxNAToa  KxATiNc:  I  have  for  reply 
your  communication  of  April  14,  1061.  which 
refers  to  Resolution  No.  131  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Senate  and  concurred  In  by 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  memorializ- 
ing the  Department  of  State  "to  take  steps 
to  discourage  and  nullify  the  eflects  of  trade 
restrictions,  blockades  and  boycotts  by  the 
nations  co<n prising  the  Arab  I^eague  against 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
American  companies  controlled  or  managed 
by  such  citizens." 

As  you  are  aware,  our  Government  does 
not  recognize  or  condone  the  Arab  boycott 
and  has  made  clear  on  repeated  occasions  its 
strong  disapproval  of  boycott  regulations, 
particularly  as  these  regulations  affect  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  firms.  Our  missions  In  Arab 
countries  have  standing  Instructions  to  re- 
emphaslze  this  fundamental  position. 

The  Arab  boycott  and  blacklisting  prac- 
tices are  outgrowths  of  the  tension  arising 
from  t.he  Arab-Israeli  confiict.  As  sovereign 
states,  the  Arab  nations  .o-sscrt  that  they  are 
entitled  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
that  proscribe  dealings  with  any  individuals 
or  firms  in  accordance  with  what  they  deem 
to  be  In  the  Interests  of  their  national  se- 
curity In  the  absence  of  a  definitive  settle- 
ment between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States, 
Including  a  settlement  of  the  plight  of  the 
Arab  refugees,  tlie  boycott  and  similar  prob- 
lems continue  to  manifest   themselves. 

Regarding  the  contents  of  Resolution  Ifo 
131,  I  note  several  statements  which  imply 
erroneously  acquleecenee  In  the  Arab  boy- 
cott by  United  States  Government  agencies 
and  which  tend  to  portray  the  boycott  as 
more  discriminatory  than  it  actually  is.  For 
your  Information.  I  have  enclosed  a  memo- 
randum containing  some  brief  comments 
on  several  points  raised  in  Resolution  No 
131  I  hope  these  comments  wUl  be  helpful 
to  you  in  iinderstni^dlng  various  aspects  of 
the  Arab  boycott  as  well  as  the  Department's 
efforts  to  seek  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tory boycott  practices. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  assure  you  that 
the  Department  will  continue  to  do  what- 
ever is  feasible  and  consistent  with  our  na- 
tion.il  Interest  to  help  remove  Arab  trade 
restrictions  and  to  help  resolve  the  Arab- 
Israeli  tensions  from  which  these  restrictions 
arise.  The  Department  has  communicated 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  United  States 
attitudes  toward  the  Arab  boycott. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  fnrlher 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hats. 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State)  . 


COMMZNTS    ON    PonTTS    RAISED    IN    NrW    YORK 

Stati  RssOLxrnoK   131 
1.  The    Arab    League    has    blacklisted    all 
American    ships    which    have     touched     at 

Israel  ports  of  call. 
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The  Arab  blacklist  does  not  apply  to 
world  tourist  vessels.  It  does  apply  to  vessels 
carrying  materiiils  or  Instruments  of  war  to 
Israel,  Israel  agricultural  and  Industrial 
products,  Jewish  Immigrants,  or  which  are 
Mred  by  Israel  companies.  There  are  about 
25  American-flag  vessels  now  on  the  Arab 
blacklist  but.  In  fact,  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  have  stopped  at 
Israel  ports  and  have  not  been  put  on  the 
blacklist. 

2.  American  firms  doing  business  with 
Israel  are  cut  off  from  trade  with  Arao 
countries. 

American  firms  which  sell  commodities  to 
Israel  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Arab  boycott.  The  boycott  Is  applied  to 
firms  which  have  factories,  assembly  plants, 
general  agents  or  head  offices  in  Israel  or 
which  hold  shares  In  Israel  companies,  fur- 
nish technical  assistance  to  Israel  factories, 
encourage  the  sale  of  Israel  products,  or 
repre.-^ent  Israel  firms  abroad. 

3.  Most  American  com-^inl  controlled 
or  managed,  partially  or  who;  by  Amer. - 
cans  of  Jewish  faith  are  not  i)ermltted  to 
establish  commercial  relationships  with 
countries  that  are  members  of  the  Arab 
League. 

As  far  as  Is  known.  Arab  boycott  regula- 
tions are  not  applied  against  persons  or  com- 
panies because  they  are  Jewish  but  rather 
because  they  do  business  with  l5rael  as 
noted  in  paragraph  (2).  A  creed  declaration 
In  connection  with  trademark  applications 
was  formerly  required  In  one  Arab  country 
but  has  recently  been  eliminated.  Arab 
boycott  officials  have  Indicated  on  several 
occasions  that  the  boycott  is  directed  against 
Israel,  not  against  persons  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

4.  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith 
are  generally  not  permitted  to  disembark 
on  Arab  soil  by  land,  sea  or  air. 

The  Department  has  on  repeated  occa- 
sions brought  to  the  attention  of  our  posts 
abroad  Its  continuing  deep  concern  over  re- 
strictions on  entry  Imposed  by  Arab  States 
which  have  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  Our  posts  have  in  the  past  been  able 
to  make  successful  representations  on  be- 
half of  Individuals  and  they  are  under 
standing  Instructions  to  continue  to  do  so. 

5.  Approximately  500  American  business 
firms  during  1960  received  warnings  through 
the  US  malls  from  Arab  boycott  officers  In 
D.unascus  and  Kuwait  that  If  Americans 
have  commercial  dealings  with  Israel,  they 
must  forgo  doing  business  with  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

During  1960.  the  Department  observed  that 
several  American  business  firms  received  let- 
ters from  Arab  boycott  officers,  particularly 
from  Kuwait,  which  solicited  Information 
concerning  their  commercial  relations  with 
Israel  and  Israel  firms.  The  Department  took 
up  the  matter  directly  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  concerned  to  effect  a  cessation  of 
this  disturbing  practice. 

6.  Individual  Hollywood  motion  picture 
stars  have  been  blacklisted. 

Arab  boycott   regulatioi      provide   for  the 
blacklisting   of   any    films    containing    ant 
Arab  propaganda  or  any  distinguished  ac* 
or  actresses  whose  financial  support  r .  Isre 
Is  proven. 

7.  The   U.S.    Navy    reser         the   option 
cancel    the    charter    of    r         vessel    carry! 
Navy  cargo,   if   any  .A^rab  country  r*>fuses 
allow  the  vessel  to  load  or  unlood      irgo  I 
cause    the    ship's    charters    '       i>v      ts    h 
previously  done  buslne  1. 

At  one  time,  the  UiS.  :  .itr:i 

Ing   procedures    for   del.  to    I 

naval  Installations  abn  he  > 

called   Haifa  clause,   wh  ut    t! 

Government    was    not    r  >r    air 

financial  losses  resultlnr  tark 

ers  at  Haifa  which  later  ports 

At   the  time  this  clause  ed.   th 

Navy  Department  made  e  l.aiff> 


clause  was  designed  solely  to  protect  the 
U.S.  Government  against  loss  and  Insure 
efficient  operation  of  the  fieet.  However, 
the  use  of  the  clause  was  discontinued  on 
February  19,  1960,  lest  It  be  misconstrued  as 
US.  acquiescence  In  the  Arab  boycott. 

8.  Contracts  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  the  UjS.  Navy  for  the  shipment 
of  surplus  wheat  to  the  United  Arab  Repvhllc 
provide  that  the  vessel  may  not  have  traded 
at  Israel  ports. 

Ko  department  or  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  sanctioned,  through  contrac- 
tual language  or  otherwise,  discriminatory 
Ehlp  charters  barring  American-flag  vessels 
touching  at  Israel  ports  from  carrying  gifts 
of  American  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  Arab  countries  under  titles  II  and  III 
of  Public  Law  480.  In  the  case  of  title  I, 
Public  Law  480  shipment":,  countries  making 
these  purchases  take  delivery  at  dockslde 
and  negotiate  the  shipping  arrangements 
themselves  directly  with  the  private  carriers. 
Restrictive  clauses  in  ship  charters  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  Arab  Republic  have 
Included  a  prohibition  against  sailing  in 
Israel  waters  prior  to  discharge.  Similarly, 
the  Israel  Government  has  Included  a  clause 
in  iu  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  cargo  charter 
contracts  which  forbids  the  transporting  ves- 
sel to  sail  in  Arab  waters  or  call  at  Arab 
pnrts  prior  to  discharge. 


RESOLtTION    131 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States  to 
take  steps  to  discourage  and  nullify  the 
elTccts  of  trade  restrlctlonp,  blockades,  and 
boycotts  by  the  nations  comprising  the 
Arab  League  against  American  citizens  cf 
the  Jewish  faith  and  against  American 
companies  controlled  or  managed  by  such 
citizens 

Whereas  Arab  nations.  Including  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Iraq,  Jord;:n.  Lebanon, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  Libya.  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
and  Morocco,  functioning  as  the  Arab 
League,  have  been  conducting  a  boycott  of 
American  citizens,  business  and  Industry; 
and 

Whereas  the  Arab  League  has  blnckllsted 
all  American  ships  which  have  touched  at 
Israel  ports  of  call;  and 

Whereas  American  firms  doing  business 
with  Israel  are  cut  off  from  trade  with  Arab 
countries;    and 

Whereas  most  Amerlcnn  companies  con- 
trolled or  managed,  partlolly  or  wholly,  by 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not  per- 
mitted to  establish  commercial  relationshlos 
with  countries  that  are  members  of  the  Arab 
League;  and 

Whereas  American  servicemen  and  Armed 
Forces  employees  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not 
permitted  to  serve  at  the  Dhahran  Airbase 
in  Saudi  Arabia;  and 

V.'hereas  American  citizens  of  the  "ewlsh 
faith  are  generally  not  permitted  to  disem- 
bark on  Arab  soil,  by  land,  sea,  or  air;  and 

Whereas  approximately  500  American  busi- 
ness   firms    during    1960    received    warnings 
through   the  U.S.  malls   from   Arab   boycott 
flicers    in    Damascus    and    Kuwf.lt    that    If 
vmerlcans    have    commercial    dealings    with 
rael.  they  must  forgo  doing  business  with 
rab  countries:   and 

Whereas  individual  Hollywood  motion  plc- 
ire  stars  have  also  been  blacklisted;  and 
Whereas  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
th    are    generally    excluded    from    private 
pic  yment   in   ar  •    capacity    In    any    Arab 
c'    or  ccitroUe  ,  company;   and 
V,  I     -eas  the  US    Navy  reserves  the  option 
ca     el  the  charter  of  any  vesiiel  carrying 
-y     argo,  if  any  Arab  country  refuses  to 
•     he  vessel  to  load  or  unload  cargo,  be- 
the  ship's  charterers  or  owners   have 
usly  done  business  with  Israel;  and 
creas  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
of    Agriculture,    Commodity    Credit 


Corporation,  and  the  VS.  Navy,  contracts 
for  the  shipment  of  U.S.  surplus  wheat  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  provide  that  the 
vessel  may  not  have  traded  at  Israeli  ports; 
and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
of  1960  pledged  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  to  travel,  to  pursue 
lawful  trade,  and  to  engage  in  other  lawful 
activities  abroad  without  distinction  as  to 
race  or  religion;  and  has  further  pledged  to 
oppose  any  international  agreement  or 
treaty  which  by  its  terms  or  practices  dis- 
criminate against  American  citizens  on 
grounds  of  race,  or  religion;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  platform  of 
1960  pledged  to  seek  an  end  to  transit  and 
trade  restrictions,  blockades  and  blacklists, 
and  further  pledged  to  secure  freedom  of 
navigation  on  International  waterways  and 
the  cessation  of  discrimination  against 
Americans  on  the  basis  of  religion  beliefs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re.<solvcd  [if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
the  Departmsnt  of  State  be  and  is  hereby 
respectfully  memorialized  (a)  to  take  a  firm 
position  against  Arab  interference  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  American  citizens 
and  businessmen; 

(b)  to  abstain  from  any  cooperation  with 
Arab  League  boycott  activities  and  policies; 

(c)  to  resist  any  efforts  by  Arab  nations 
to  maintain  or  widen  Its  boycott  Etctivitles  in 
the  United  States,  and 

(d)  to  exert  all  possible  efforts  and  utilize 
its  resources  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  spirit 
and  purposes  of  this  resolution,  and  it  is 
further 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Sccret.^ry  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  duly  elected  from  the  State  of 
ICew  York,  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  accompllsh- 
irg  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  senate, 

William  S.  King, 

Acting  Secretary. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE   ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half cf  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  and  my- 
self, I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  resolution  (S.  239) 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  enact  S. 
473  and  H  R.  12  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  providing  for  postal  union 
recognition  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not 
of  sufferance. 

The  general  assembly  resolution  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  on  April  21,  1C61,  and  duly  at- 
tested by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Rhode 
Island  on  April  26,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service,  and  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  239 

Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  memorializing  Congress  with 
relation  to  Senate  bill  S.  473  and  House 
bill  H.R.  12  providing  for  postal  union 
recognition  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  by 
sufferance 
Whereas  there  Is  now  before  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  Senate  bill  S    478  and 
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the  House  bill  H.R.  12,  providing  for  postal 
union  recognition  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  by  sufferance;  and  j 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Governn«nt  advocates 
and  often  insists  that  privata'industry  offi- 
cially recognize  labor  organizations  and  con- 
duce sincere  labor-management  relations 
with  unions  designated  by  employees;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  should  do 
no  less  for  their  own  loyal  workers  than  it 
encourages  private  Industry  to  do;  and 

Whereas  the  Post  Office  Department  grants 
Inadequate  recognition  of  postal  unions  to 
represent  their  respective  membership  only 
on  the  basis  of  sufferance  and  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  or  law;  and 

Whereas  iabor-management  experience 
with  Post  Office  Department  officials  at  all 
ilevels  has  clearly  demonstrated  postal  unions 
jhave  an  urgent  need,  not  only  of  official  rec- 
ognition, but  also  the  right  by  law  to  further 
appeal  unfavorable  and  often  unilateral  and 
arbitrary  decisions  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, in  personnel  mat-ers,  to  an  impartial 
board  of  review,  exclusive  of  Post  Office  De- 
partment control  or  Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas  postal  workers  and  their  unions 
must  necessarily  have  the  assistance  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  implement  decisions  fa- 
vorable to   aggrieved   personnel  by  such  an 
I  appeal  board  of  review,  similar  to  the  rights 
granted  other  citizens  of  our  great  country 
employed  in  p'rivate  industry  and  members 
I  of  labor  unions  of  their  choice:  Now,  there- 
|fo.  e,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  liereby  respectfully  is  memorialized  to 
enact  S.  473  and  H.R.  12  Into  law;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forw.irded  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  U.S.  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  elected  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 


MARINE  SCIENCES— RESOLUTION 
OF  SEATTLE  PORT  COMMISSION' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
port  commission  of  the  port  of  Seattle 
has  long  supported  expansion  of  marine 
science  and  research,  particularly  fish- 
eries research.  An  understanding  of  the 
ocean  and  its  resources  is  vital  to  the 
economy  of  not  only  Seattle  but  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Northwest,  including  Alaska. 

On  April  18.  1961.  the  commissioners 
of  the  port  of  Seattle  formally  adopted 
a  resolution  petitioning  Congress  to  en- 
act S.  901.  the  proposed  Marine  Sciences 
and  Research  Act  of  1961.  A  copy  of 
this  resolution  has  been  transmitted  to 
me  by  the  commission  through  its  Wash- 
ington representative.  Joseph  P.  Adams. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  2085 
Resolution   petitioning  the  Congress  of  the 

United    States    of    America    to    enact    the 

legislation  contained  In  S.  901 

Whereas  the  Marine  Sciences  and  Research 
Act  of  1961  will  provide  funds  for  immediate 
long-term  research  bearing  on  fisheries  con- 
servation, underwater  routes  and  oecan  cur- 
rents, marine  food  supplies  and  mineral 
capabilities;  and 


Whereas  there  is  a  serious  need  for  ocean- 
ographlc  ships,  oceanwide  research  opera- 
tions and  ocean-trained  marine  scientists 
and  technicians;   and 

Whereas  passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  construction  of  new  ships  of 
a  class  capable  of  carrying  on  the  required 
research  operations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re.<<olved.  That  the  port  of  Seattle  does 
by  this  resolution  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative action  to  insure  the  passage  of  S.  901. 


LAKE     STATES     FOREST    FIRE     RE- 
SEARCH—LETTER AND  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  a  large  group  of  leading  forest 
experts,  private  citizens,  and  officials  met 
in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  consider  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  forest  fires  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  other  Lake  States.  At  their  con- 
ference they  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  key  to  better  control  of  forest 
fires  lay  in  the  development  of  improved 
methods  of  fire  prevention  and  control, 
through  research.  They  recommended 
that  a  vigorous  program  pf  forest  fire 
research  be  established  in  the  Lake 
States,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Lake 
States  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Norman  S.  Stone'has  sent  me 
a  detailed  report  of  their  conclusions. 
Because  of  its  importance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Stone's  letter  to 
me  and  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  referred  to  the -Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as 
follows : 

L.^KE  States  Forest 
Fire  Research  Conference, 

Madison.  Wis.,  April  21,  1961. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  About  3  years 
ago  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Commis- 
sion's fprestry  advisory  committee  began  a 
study  of  the  increasing  problems  of  forest 
fire  control  In  Wisconsin.  The  Wisconsin 
committee  explored  the  problem  with  pub- 
lic forest  fire  control  agencies  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  and  found  that 
all  three  States  are  faced  with  much  the 
same  problem — that  of  Increasing  fire  haz- 
ard* due  to  reforestation  and  regrowth  of 
extensive  natural  forests.  Over  the  years 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  extremely 
high  standards  in  forest  fire  control  and 
paradoxically  this  success,  along  with  in- 
tensified forest  management,  tree  planting, 
and  growing  recreational  use'of  forest  lands, 
has  increased  tremendously  the  likelihood 
of  catastrophic  forest  fires. 

On  March  7  and  8,  1961,  a  group  of  about 
140  men  representing  a  broad  cross  section 
of  public  agencies,  forest  Industries,  associa- 
tions, forestry  colleges,  the  press  and  general 
public,  met  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  discuss  the 
matter.  The  problem  was  thoroughly  covered 
by  forest  managers,  public  and  private  alike, 
and  by  fire  control  experts  and  others.  The 
recommendations  of  the  people  attending 
this  conference  are  attached. 


Summing  up  these  recommendations 
briefly: 

1.  There  Is  a  serious  and  fast-growing 
threat  of  catastrophic  fires  in  the  Lake 
State  region. 

2.  Present  firefightlng  methods  are  not 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  situation  under 
catastrophic  conditions. 

3.  It  Is  nearly  hopeless  to  cope  with  this 
situation  simply  by  strengthening  our  pres- 
ent fire  control  organizations  alone — though 
this  will  help  and  somr  expansion  should 
be  made. 

4.  Tlie  principal  hope  of  controlling  large, 
fast-running  fires  is  through  the  develop- 
ment of  new  f.nd  improved  methods  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  through  research. 

5.  The  conference  recommends  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  program  of  forest  fire 
research  in  the  Lake  States,  headed  up  by  the 
Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service:  and  further  that  the 
program  bo  cooperative  in  nature,  bringing 
to  bear  the  resources  of  State  fire  control 
agencies  and  the  forest  industries. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you   will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  give  your  full  support  to  this  pro- 
gram and  express  your  support  to  the  U  S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  S   Stone. 
Grner^il  Chairman. 

Summary  and  Recommendations  of  L>ke 
States  Forest  Fire  Research  Conference, 
Green  Bay.  Wis  .  March  7-8.  1961 

(By    John    A.    Beale.    chief    state    forester, 
Wisconsin    Conservation    Department  > 

(Conference  sponsored  by  Lake  States 
Council  of  Industrial  Foresters;  Wisconsin 
Forestry  Advisory  Committee;  Northern 
Hardwood  &  Pine  Manufacturers  Asfoclation; 
Lake  States  Technical  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Pulpwood  Association;  American  Forest 
Products  Industries;  Forest  Industries  In- 
formation Committee;  Timber  Producers  As- 
sociations of  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin; Trees  for  Tomorrow;  U.S.  Forest 
Service;  and  Conservation  Departments  of 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.) 

The  time  I  have  at  my  disposal  is  limited; 
this  has  been  a  long  and  prixluctive  session 
and  you  have  heard  some  of  the  most  capable 
men  in  the  field  of  fire  control  point  up  our 
most   important   problems. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  con- 
dense all  that  has  been  said  in  the  past  2 
dnys  and  I  don't  intend  to  try.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  emphasize  what  to  me  are 
some  of  the  most  significant  observations 
made  here,  both  as  they  relate  to  existing 
problems  and  to  proposals  for  future  action. 

1.  Fire  control  people  in  the  Lake  States 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  and  I  believe 
that  this  conference,  representing  a  broad 
cross  section  of  private  Industry  and  govern- 
ment, should  make  a  special  point  of  com- 
mending the  dedicated  fire  control  men  of  all 
three  States. 

2.  Though  fire  losses  have  decreased  over 
the  past  30  years,  the  potential  for  cata- 
strophic fires  is  greater  than  ever  and  fire 
control  Is  still — as  it  always  has  been — our 
first  priority  forestry  Job. 

3.  Along  with  all  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment, forestry  agencies  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  trying  to  do  more  with  dollars  which 
arc  worth  less.  Forest  fire  protection  organ- 
izations necessarily  have  had  to  absorb 
some  of  this  belt  tightening. 

4.  In  fire  control  activities,  as  in  so  many 
other  fields  of  endeavor,  we  begin  to  reach 
a  point  of  diminishing  returns.  In  other 
words,  it  becomes  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult to  substantially  better  our  situation 
by  simply  increasing  our  present  efforts.  In 
fact.  It  appears  that  we  are  fast  approaching 
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the  best  we  can  Ar-  with  present  meth  tds 
unless  very  substantial  budget  Increases  are 
made   in   all   three   States. 

6.  Not  only  is  our  Job  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult as  our  forests  grow  toward  maturity, 
r^  more  and  more  trees  are  planted,  as  in- 
creasing intensity  of  management  increases 
slash  areas,  ai  1  as  Increasing  recreational 
UEe  brings  m'  c  thousands  of  people  Into 
the  forests — !■  't  the  values  Involved  are 
mounting  at  ;i  tremendous  rate.  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  what  the  true  value  of  the 
Lake  States  forests  Is  at  the  present  time,  but 
it's  safe  to  say  that  in  20  years  we  will  be 
protecting  at  least  twice  the  va:  •  we  are 
protecting   now. 

6.  It  appears  to  me  from  what  has  been 
said  that  our  problems  fall  into  four  prin- 
cipal categories: 

First,  learning  to  be  more  effective  with 
what  we  have. 

Second,  doing  a  better  Job  of  fire  preven- 
tion. 

Third,   licking   the   crown   fire   problem. 

Fovirth.  learning  to  apply  recent  advances 
in  science  to  all  phases  of  forest  fire 
protection. 

Learning  to  do  more  with  what  we  have: 
Merle  Lowden,  speaking  for  Art  Greeley,  h.\s 
reminded  us  that  fires  are  prevented,  dis- 
covered and  put  out,  not  by  radio  programs, 
fire  towers,  and  tractors,  but  by  decisions 
and  actions  of  men.  Only  proper  training 
can  assure  that  men  will  know  what  should 
be  done  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances 
and  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  It  quickly. 
Do  we  always  know  If  the  right  action  was 
taken  at  the  right  time?  Obviously,  we  do 
not.  Taking  a  leaf  from  industry's  book, 
"The  Technique  of  O  M.  Research" — or  Op- 
erations Methods  Research — can  give  us 
some  of  the  answers  we  used  to  improve  our 
own  efforts.  There  is  a  definite  need  to  com- 
pletely document  all  major  fires  so  that  they 
can  be  reconstructed  and  critiqued  to  find 
out  why  things  happened  as  they  did — In- 
cluding all  factors— human  reaction,  fuels, 
weather,  and  so  forth. 

Prevention:  One  of  our  speakers  has 
pointed  out  thai,  early  efforts  in  prevention 
paid  off  rapidly  iDut  that  fire  occurrence  has 
now  tended  to  level  off  In  spite  of  our  best 
prevention  efforts  This  is,  perhaps,  indica- 
tive of  the  need  for  a  new  approach  to  fire 
prevention  work.  Industry,  in  selling  its 
products,  has  probed  deep  into  human  be- 
havior patterns  which  affect  buying  habits. 
Should  we  do  likewise?  Conclusions  from 
such  research  may  come  as  a  rude  awaken- 
ing. I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  overlook 
this  angle. 

The  crown  fire  problem:  Jack  Barrows, 
speaking  for  George  Jemlson,  has  stated  that 
on  a  national  bttsis,  we  are  still  taking  95 
percent  of  our  losses  on  a  relatively  few  fires. 
In  1959  about  half  of  the  Wisconsin  burn 
came  In  one  fire;  on  the  same  day  a  single 
fire  burned  over  13,000  acres  In  Minnesota, 
and  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  both  of 
these  fires  resulted  from  the  same  upper-air 
meteorological  conditions.  Mr.  Lowden  has 
described  the  1960  fire  season  in  the  West, 
which  was  characterized  by  many  large  fires, 
as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  In  years.  He 
stated  further  that  this  can  happen  In  any 
part  of  the  country  In  any  year. 

It's  apparent  that  we  are  well  able  to  han- 
dle normal  fire  conditions;  but  if  we  are  to 
prevent  catastrophic  fires  we  must  learn  to 
cope  with  the  unusual  situation.  This  prob- 
lem can  be  attacked  In  at  least  tw^o  ways. 
First,  through  advances  in  fire  weather  fore- 
casting, making  It  possible  to  predict  the 
time  and  location  of  weather  conditions 
which  will  permit  crown  fires  to  develop; 
and,  second,  to  develop  new  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  crown  fires  after  they  have  started. 


Vincent  Schaefer.  a  fire  consultant  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  in  a  paper  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soclet  .•  of 
American  Foresters  in  Washington  last  No- 
vember, stressed  the  need  for  finding  (ut 
just  what  happens  in  blowup  fires.  He 
stated  that  such  factors  as  time  lapse  and 
stereophotography;  the  dynamic  relation- 
ships of  moisture,  pressure,  wind,  tempera- 
ture, and  radiritlon;  the  behavior  of  fuel 
types,  their  concentrations  and  exposures; 
obscure  factors  such  as  atmospheric  electric- 
ity, the  rate  of  change  of  pressure  the  veloc- 
ity profile  of  local  winds,  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  local  fire  and  weather  behavior 
fits  Into  the  more  extensive  wejitl  er  pattern, 
must  be  a  part  of  such  studies.  He  uggests 
that  extremely  mobile  re.search  tcpins  be  or- 
ganized to  get  to  prospective  1  .rge  ures  as 
they  are  getting  underway,  or  at  leatt  get  to 
such  fires  during  a  major  run.  "oiitmortems 
alone  simply  won't  bring  out  the  information 
which  Is  needed. 

New  developments  in  the  equipment  and 
chemical  fields  must  be  encouraged;  the  lo- 
cation of  strategic  cross-country-type  fire- 
breaks should  be  studied;  aerial  and  ground 
application  of  retardants  in  advance  of  run- 
ning fires  should  be  Investigated  further. 
From  these  ideas  and  many  more  may 
eventually  develop  techniques  or  systems  for 
stopping  a  running  crown  fire  in  its  tracks — 
a  big  order  to  be  sure,  but  we  simply  must 
tliink  in  terms  of  success. 

I'v<  already  talked  around  my  fourth  cate- 
gory of  problems — that  of  learning  to  adapt 
new  scien'tflc  advances  to  our  work.  While 
we  live  In  an  electronic,  atomic,  scientific 
age,  we  are  still  fighting  fire  pretty  much  as 
we  did  10  and  15  years  ago.  While  radar 
devices  watch  for  enemy  bcmbtrs  and  mis- 
siles, we  still  depend  on  the  naked  eye. 
While  fantastic  advances  are  being  made  in 
the  field  of  chemistry,  we  still  use  water  and 
sand — and  perhaps  we  always  shall.  While 
fantastic  new  developments  In  electronics 
are  being  Integrated  into  military  and  com- 
mercial communications,  we  still  maintain 
thousands  of  miles  of  costly  telephone  line. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  abandon 
our  telephone  systems  tomorrow,  replace 
towermen  with  TV  scanners,  and  throw  away 
our  shovels  and  back  cans — far  from  It.  But 
it  Is  time  that  a  real  effort  Is  made  to  speed 
up  the  Integration  of  new  scientific  develop- 
ments Into  our  fire  control  organizations. 

I  don't  Intend  to  try  to  make  recommen- 
dations as  to  specific  research  projects  to  be 
undertaken;  however,  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  who 
have  expressed  themselves  here,  the  direc- 
tion and  emphasis  should  be  pla<:ed  in  fire 
research.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  a  big  research 
Job  lies  ahead,  a  Job  which  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  pub- 
lic agencies,  the  forest  industries,  and  our 
educational  Institutions  working  t-Dgether  as 
a  team.  Every  team  needs  a  quarterback 
and  I  am  suggesting  that  the  director  of  the 
Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Sttitlon  is  In 
the  best  possible  position  to  give  this  pro- 
gram the  direction  It  needs. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  place  the  following 
recommendations  before  you  as  a  motion. 

"That  this  conference: 

"1.  Commends  the  fire  control  agencies  of 
the  Lake  States,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
their  dedicated  men.  for  a  superior  Job  over 
a  period  of  many  years  and  further  that  the 
conference  express  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  maintain  the  high  standards  they  have  set 
for  themselves. 

"2.  Recommends  that  the  forest  fire  con- 
trol organizations  throughout  the  Lake  States 
be  strengthened,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to 
Improve  utilization  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment resources  on  a  local  and  regional  level, 


to  assure  their  continued  eff<»ctlveness  as 
forest  use  Intensifies  and  as  the  values  to  be 
protected  increase. 

"3  Supports  a  strong  national  program  of 
foiest  fir'»  research  and.  in  particular,  recom- 
mends that  t  le  U.S.  Forest  Service  substan- 
tially expr>nd  its  program  of  forest  fire  re- 
search In  the  iake  States,  that  such  program 
be  closely  Integrated  with  the  national  pro- 
gram and  with  the  work  of  the  Lake  States 
fire  control  agencies,  forestry  colleges,  and 
forest  Industries. 

"4.  Reconunends  that  the  director  of  the 
Lake  States  Forest  Exi>eriment  Station  as- 
sume leadership  in  developing  the  coordi- 
nated program  described.  That  he  develop  a 
long-range  plan  for  forest  fire  research  in  the 
Lake  States,  taking  into  consideration  the 
many  recommendations  made  '  y  the  partici- 
pants of  this  conference,  llsti  :g  specific  re- 
search projects  to  be  undertake  n,  their  prior- 
ities, and  recommendations  for  isslgnment  of 
such  projects  to  agencies  and  organizations 
best  equipped  to  carry  tliem  out;  and  fur- 
ther th^t  he  appoint  a  forest  fire  research 
advisory  group,  consisting  of  n  presentatives 
of  the  conservation  departments  of  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  WiEConsin  the  several 
forestry  schools  In  the  region,  tr  e  forest  in- 
dustries, and  such  others  as  he  d'  ems  neces- 
sary to  periodically  review  fore.^t  '  ""e  research 
In  progress  and  to  plan  lutur:       oearch. 

"5.  Recommends  that  Initial  research  ef- 
forts be  directed  t  ward  those  problems  of 
immediate  concern  to  fire  control  iigencles 
but  that  long-ange  basic  research  a-id  ap- 
plication of  me  'orological  techniques  to  Aire 
control  be  glvei    high  priority. 

"6.  Requests  i.iat  the  general  chairman 
of  the  conference  send  copies  of  these  rec- 
ommendations with  appropriate  letters  of 
transmittal  to  the  public  agencies  and  In- 
dustry groups  spoH'^oring  the  conference; 
the  congressional  d>.'egatlons  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin;  the  Governors 
of  and  conservation  directors  of  Micnigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  the  Chief  Forester,  U.S.  Forest 
Service;  and  sue.i  others  as  the  general 
chairman  deems  appropriate." 

The  above  motion  wte  seconded  by  Mr. 
William  Kluender,  for.  try  and  agricul- 
tural agent.  Chicago  &  1  rth  Western  Rail- 
road, Chicago,  111.;  and  by  ir.  Rowland  Blair, 
chief  forester,  Packagin'^  *";orp  of  America, 
Filer  City,  Mich.  The  m  'ion  was  carried 
and  the  summary  and  reco.iimendations  ap- 
proved unanimously. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  5000.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  200). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    without    amendment: 

H.R.  6518.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purp>oses   (Rept.  No.  201). 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  PART  I 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  MIGRATORY 
LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare,  reported   an   original    concurrent 
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resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  23  >  to  print 
additional  copies  of  part  I  of  hearings 
on  migratory  labor,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows; 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearing  on  migratory 
labor  held  before  the  subcommittee  during 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 

FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  employment  and  pay  for  the 
month  of  March  1961.  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  several  years' 
standing,   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  the  report  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Personnel  in  Executive  Branch, 
March  1961  and  February  1961,  and  Pat, 
February  1961  and  January  1961 

personnel  and  pay  summary 
(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  March  1961  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  Is  summarized  as  follows: 


CJvllitn  personnel  in  executive  branch 

Tayroll  (in  t  hou-^andK)  in  executive  brunch 

Total  arnl  major  categories 

In  March 
numhered— 

In  Fet)ruary 
numltered — 

Increaee 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (-) 

In  February 

was— 

In  January 
was— 

Increase 

(+)  or  de- 
crease (-) 

Total' - 

2,365,232 

2,388,141 

-»-7,0»l 

>1. 043, 874 

$1,154,708 

-tllO.831 

.^jrerWes  ^xrltislve  of  Department  of  Defense..- 

Department  of  Defense - 

1,330,097 
1.038.135 

1.323.906 
1,034,233 

+6,188 
+902 

579, 576 
464.290 

651,042 
.'W3,A63 

-71,467 
-39.  aM 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  i^tates --- 

Industrial  employment - - 

2.204.865 
160.  .%7 
862,782 

2.  197, 35» 
1«).  7K2 
.562, 259 

+7.806 
-418 
+488 



VoTviini  n^tionab:                                                                 -      - -  — 

171,993 

172,340 

-347 

22.314 

123,265 

-1,051 

'  E..clusive  of  foreign  national?  >ihown  in  the  last  line  of  thi.>i  summary. 


>  Revised  on  b&>i»  of  later  information. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  fig\ires  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  in  tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 


Table  J.-  Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  ont.side  the  I'nited  States  employed  by  tht  eiecutivr  aurncirn  during  March 
196 J,  and  comparison  with  February  l.Ob'l,  and  pay  for  February  H'flt,  and  comparison  with  January  f!»Ht 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

.\Krlculture -.- 

Commerce  '... - 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare - 

Interior - 

.lustioe — 

I>at)or.  -    — 

Post  Office 

State  3* 

Treasury   -- 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  OfTice. - 

Bureau  of  the  Budpet 

f'ounc-il  of  Economic  Advisers 

Kxecutive  Mansion  and  (Irounds 

.National  .\eronauticsand  .Space  Council » 

-National  Security  Council 

Ottiec  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 

Presidents  Committee  on  Fund  Raising  Within  the  Federal  Service 
In<li'i>endeut  agencies: 

A<lvisory  Commission  on  Intereovernmental  Relations 

.Maska  International  Kail  and  Highway  Commission 

American  Battle  Monument.s  Conioiission 

.\toinie  Energy  Commi.>ision 

Board  of  (lovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil  .Koronautics  Board 

Civil  ."•'ervice  Commission - 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts : 

Coiiinii.ssion  on  Civil  Rights 

Divelopnient  I.oan  Fund 

F.X|>ort-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Kami  Credit  .\dmiiiist ration 

Federal  Aviation  Ageniy 

Federal  Co;il  .Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Communications  Comniission. 

I'ederil  I)e|)Osit  Insurance  Corporation 

Kiiieral  Home  I>oan  Bank  Bonrd 

K.iler;i!  .Merliation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Feileral  Power  Commission 

heileral  Trade  Comniission 

Foreign  Claims  .<«"ttlement  Commission - 

<  General  .\erounting  Office - 

(ieneral  Services  .\(lniiiilstration 

•  iovernment  Contract  Committee ... 

•  ioveriinient  Printing  OflBce - 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Persormel 

Pay  (in  tbou.oonds) 

- 

March 

February 

Increase 

DecreuM 

February 

lanuary 

Increaat 

UMreaM 

88,110 
29,441 
66,987 
51,915 
30,464 
7.Z52 
569,1.54 
37,  fi78 
81,420 

403 

4.56 

37 

70 

1 

61 

1,788 

4 

14 

;t 

433 

6,8.T2 

60U 

7.52 

3,677 

7 

6 

76 

181 

239 

235 

40,937 

1,361 

1,246 

1,087 

343 

870 

810 

83 

4,866 

29,877 

25 

6,620 

11,133 

86.061 
.'10,271 
6.'^,  94fi 
51.282 
;«,56.5 
7.234 
.-.67,  199 
H7.  788 
81.099 

402 

4.54 

34 

70 

2,049 

1.041 

633 

SM.92H 
1.5.  564 
31,425 
25,  449 
17.  .335 
3.647 

228.  .587 
16,802 
39.699 

220 

360 

24 

36 

$42. 4.54 
16.794 

'32.903 

27.078 

19.042 

4.016 

269.732 
17.  .537 
42.  ,V50 

278 

377 

34 

40 

t-\sx 

830 

1.3M 
1,478 

1.629 

101 

1.707 

18 
1,955 

."ttiO 

41.  145 

no 

735 

321 

1 
2 
3 

'2.851 

58 

17 

10 

4 

1 

«2 

1,7H.5 

5 

11 

3 

425 

6.846 

.595 

7.50 

3,637 

7 

6 

76 

149 

•235 

235 

40,393 

1,365 

1,243 

1,066 

341 

862 

813 

.    49 

4.893 

29,293 

24 

6,889 

11,166 

1 

48 

1.122 

3 

6 
2 

72 

4,299 

344 

487 

1,96.5 

5 

4 

38 

98 

152 

151 

22,537 

4 

795 

704 

622 

258 

530 

628 

35 

2,682 

12,314 

15 

3,061 

6,061 

.50 

1,28.5 

3 

t 

2 

80 

4.772 

36U 

.532 

2.  126 

5 

4 

45 

106 

109 

166 

2.5,145 

5 

875 

768 

668 

283 

877 

871 

37 

2,988 

13,496 

19 

3,480 

6.684 

5 

3 

163 

1 

3 

I 

8 

.5' 

2 
40 

m' 

8 

473 

25 

48 

161 

7 

2 

4 

8 

17 

15 

544 

2,608 
1 

4 

80 

3 

21 
2 
8 

64 

46 

25 

47 

3 
27' 

4S 

4 

284* 

1 
31 

2 

276 

1,181 

4 

419 

K 

02t 

1961 
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Tablb  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March 
1961,  and  comparison  unth  February  1961,  and  pay  for  February  1961,  and  comparison  with  January  1961 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


March 


February 


Independent  agencies  -Continued 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  CaplUl  llou.slnp  AuthorSty... 

National  Capital  I'lannlnp  Comml-sslon 

National  Capital  Traiisi>ortation  Agency 

National  Oallery  of  Art - 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Me<llatlon  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commliskm 

Panama  Canal 

Railroad  Retirement  Boar<l 

Renegotliition  Board - 

ft.  Lawrence  ."^eaw ay  Development  Corporation 

Securities  and  Eiehange  Commission - 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Busires5  AdminLstratlon 

Sniith.soniiiii  Institution. - 

'soiith  CaroUna.  CJeorgia.  Alabama,  and"  Florida  Water  Study  Com- 
mission  

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  tl>e  Cniled  SUtes - 

Tennes.see  \'alley  Authority 

Texas  Water  Stmly  Commission 

U.S.  Information  .^geney • 

Veterans'  Administration - 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


1. 


Total,  excludin>t  De|»«rtnient  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  I>efens 

Department  of  Defense: 

OfTice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  .^rmy 

Department  of  the  Navy - 

Department  of  the  .\ir  Force 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 


Net  change.  Department  of  Defense 

Orand  toUl,  Including  Department  of  D<>feiMe  •. 
Net  change.  Including  Dei.urtment  of  Defense 


15 

2,366 

16,499 

376 

48 

13 

326 

,783 

118 

719 

47 

14,378 

2,185 

278 

163 

1.048 

6.  .545 

2.385 

1.094 

1.0-22 

49 

27 

264 

147 

15,473 

49 

10.804 

173.610 

1.0C8 


1, 


14 

2,368 

16,391 

342 

46 

12 

322 

772 

119 

675 

40 

14,655 

2.190 

275 

158 

1.040 

f..509 

2.350 

1.104 

1.023 

48 

27 

265 

ISO 

18.027 

49 

10.804 

173.777 

1,026 


1 

3 

108 

34 


1 
4 

11 


44 

7 


Increase       Decrease      February       January 


Increase       Decrease 


3 
8 

8 
36 
3.5 


446 


277 
8 


42 


10 
1 


167 


$13 

1.375 

10. 977 

143 

29 

8 

119 

1,054 

92 

374 

28 

4.7f* 

1.032 

202 

83 

623 

1.835 

1,308 

482 

311 

32 

21 

169 

104 

7.847 

30 

3,905 

67.438 

160 


1,330.097       1.323.906 


7.778 


1.589 


I 


6,189 


579, 575 


$16 

1..522  1 

11,172 

184 

31 

6 

128 

1.1.58 

95 

404 

27 

4.789 

1.140 

219 

8^ 

683 

2,005 

1.446 

536 

350 

35 

23 

188 

114 

8,464 

31 

4.275 

73,711 

110 


$3 

147 
195 

a 
2 


9 

104 

3 

30 


20 
106 

17 
\ 

60 
170 
138 

.M 

39 


19 
10 

617 
1 

370 

1.  -'76 


80 


6.51,042 


S3 


n.S'JO 


71.467 


1 , 9.55 
382.  674 
344.256 
306.250 


1,035.135 


2,365,232 


1.5>fi2 

381.  (ins 

343,672 
306.794 

1,034.233 


93 
769 
584 


1.446 


544 


544 


1.296 
166.  .551 
160,827 
135.625 


464.299 


Wl 


2.358.141 


P.  224 


2.133 


7.091 


1,043,874 


I 


1.376 
179.886 
174,806 
147.595 


503,663 


•iO 
13.  ;<35 
13.  '.•79 
11.970 


39.364 


39,364 


1,154.705 


53 


110.884 


110.831 


'  .March  figure  includes  174  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  AdmlnLnmtion 
and  their  pay 

>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information.  ... 

«  .March  figure  Includes  14.1.55  employe«!  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
btratlon  as  compar<-d  wtth  14..W5  In  Febniary.  and  their  pay  I  he.se  ICA  figures 
Include  imploy.-es  wIki  are  jiaid  from  foreign  currencle.-:  deiKyiited  by  foreign  eovem- 
ment.«  in  a  trust  fund  for  tliLs  iKiriKJS.-.  The  xMarch  figure  in<lu.|es  3..V19  of  these 
trust  fund  emiWoyeis  and  the  February  figure  Includes  3.8-22. 


«  Mart  h  fsure  includes  29  employee.^  of  the  Peace  Corps,  a  new  agency  establL«hed 
by  F.xerullve  Order  li»<tt4  dated  Mar.  1.  1961. 

»  Now  aumcv  Treated  pursuant  to  Publir  Law  S5- 568. 

•  KT^lusi^e  of  personnefand  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  tl'o  .Na- 
tional Secuiity  .\gency. 


Table   II  -Federal  personnel  inside  the  I'nited  States  employed  by  the  rjrcutire  accncies  during  March  1961,  and  comparison  with 

February  l!'6l 


Department  or  agency 


Mardi 


February!      In- 
.  creai* 


Fxectitive  departments  (except    De|>artment 
of  I>efen*'): 

Agrieulturc 

Commerce  ' 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State  »>     

Tree.su  ry 

Executive  Offlre  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office     

Bure^iu  of  the  Bu<lget 

Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers 

ExM'Utive  Mansion  and  flrounds 

.National  Aeronautics  ;md  Space  Council  •. 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliiation. . 

Presiilent's  Conimltte«>  on  Fund  Raising 

Within  the  Federal  Service 

Independent  agencies: 

.\(lvi.sory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

AlH.ska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commi.ssion --- 

Sv  "rirnii  Battle  .Monuments Commission. 

\'     nic  Energy  Commission 

Bo..rd  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  .\eronautics  BoanI   

Civil  Service  Commis.sion 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 


87.109 
28.877 
66.522 
51.442 
30.130 

7.178 
567.866 

9.4.S8 
RO.  842 

403 

486 

37 

70 

1 

61 

1,788 


14 

3 

12 
6,797 

600 

751 

3,674 

7 

6 


85. 049 
29,704 
6.%  480 
50.812 
30,235 

7.149 
56.5.918 

9.325 
80.534 

402 

464 

34 

70 


2,060 


De- 
crease 


62 
1,785 


II 

3 

12 

6,809 

596 

750 

3,635 

7 

6 


1.042 
630 

'"     » 

1,948 

133 

308 

1 
2 
3 


6 

1 

39 


827 


12 


Department  or  afency 


Independent  agencies  -Continued 

Commifsion  on  Civil  Rights 

Development  Lo:ui  Fund 

Exportlmiwrt  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  .\dministration-   

Federal  Aviation  .\gency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Siifety  Board  of  Re- 
view      --- 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation    .. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board .. 

Fe<lcral  .Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission — 

Foreign  Claims  .-V'ttlenient  Commission.. 

General  .Accounting  Office 

General  Services  .Administration 

Government  Contract  Committee 

Government  Printing  Office.. 

Ilou.sing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indiiui  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration      - ■ 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

National  (Jallery  of  .Art • 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board  ■ 

National  Science  Foundation 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission • 


March 


76 
151 
239 

235 
39,974 

7 
1.359 
1.244 
1.087 

343 

870 

810 

52 

4.795 

29.577 

25 

6.620 

10.988 

18 

2.366 

16.  491 

376 

45 

13 

326 

1.7.55 

118 

714 

47 


February 


76 

149 

238 

235 

39.456 

7 
1.363 
1.241 
1.066 

341 

862 

813 

48 

4.821 

29.293 

24 

6.589 

11.019 

14 

2,363 

16.383 

342 

46 

12 

322 

1,744 

119 

670 

40 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


2 

4 

.518 

"3" 

21 

"4 

2 

8 

4' 

"     '284' 

3 

26 

1 
31 

\ 

31 

108 
34 

i 

I 
4 

11 

44" 

i 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March  1961,  and  comparison  with 

February  1961 — Continued 


Ljepartment  or  agency 


March 


ladepentknt  aeencies— Continued 

Panama  Canal 

Kailroad  Ketiroment  Board t 

KpiieKotiation  Board 

i^t.  Lawrence  Seeway  Development  Cor- 
poration  --- 

Fwuri ties  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System -- 

Small  Uustnt'ss  Adniinistnitlon 

l^iiuttisonian  Institution 

Poidii  rs'  Home 

South  Carolina,  (ifnntla,  Alabama,  and 

Kloriila  Watfr  Study  (Vniniisslon 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

TaritT  CoraniLssion 

Tax  Court  ot  the  I  nited  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Texas  Wat^rt^tudy  Commission 

U.S.  Information  Agency 


398 

2,185 

278 

163 
1.048 
f  392 
2,353 
1.085 
1.022 

49 

27 

2(i4 

147 

15,470 

49 

2.811 


February 


In- 

creaae 


397 

2,190 

275 

158 

1,040 
6,355 
2,321 
1,094 
1.023 

48 

27 

265 

150 

15,025 

49 

2,805 


D^ 
creue 


1 

5 

3 

6 

8 

37 

32 

0 



1 

1 

1 

3 

445 

6 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 
Veterans'  Administration 


Total,  excluding  DepartmeBt  of  Delenae. 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense - — 


Department  of  Defense: 

Otlicc  or  the  Secretary  of  Defeoae.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  Uie  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  force. 


Total.  Department  of  Dcfeiue 

Net  incrcai*.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


March 


172,557 


1.271,124 


l.«l« 

331,991 
322,035 
277,790 


S8S.741 


^  204. 866 


February 


172.721 


1.264.482 


1,822 
331,298 
321.523 
278,230 


932.877 


2,107.359 


In- 
creaM 


7.837 
6.642 


De- 
crease 


1A4 
1.106 


M 

612 


440 


1.304 
864 


0,141 


440 


1,635 


7,506 
I 


>  March  fltrure  includes  171  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Miultime  Administration. 
'  March  figure  includes  2,002  employees  of  the  IntematiomU  Cooi>eration  Adminis- 
tration, as  compared  witii  1,963  in  February. 


>  March  figure  Includes  20  employees  of  the  Teaoe  Cprpe,  a  new  agency  created  by 
Executive  Order  10924  dated  Mar.  1.  19r.]. 
•  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-568. 


Table  III. —  Federal  personnel  outside  the   United  States  employed  hy  the  executive  agencies  during  Mareh  1961,  and  comparison  with 

Fehrunry  1961 


Department  or  apency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense*: 

A?rictiltiire .- 

Commerce - 

Health,  Kducation,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Ja<!tice 

Labor 

Post  Office - 

State  '.      

Treasury 

Independent  a^enciee: 

Ameriran  Battle  Monnments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Comriission. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Ho.ird 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  .Aviation  .^eency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Drixisit  In.surance  Corporation.. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

General  .\ccounting  Office 

lloiisinpand  Home  Finance  .^cenry 

Nation;il  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

National  Lalnir  Kdations  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal _ 


March 

Febru- 

In- 

De- 

ary 

crease 

crease 

1,001 

1,012 

11 

.    564 

567 

3 

465 

466 

1 

473 

470 

3 

334 

330 

4 

74 

85 

11 

1,28>* 

1,281 

•     7 

28,220 

28,4fi'J 

243 

578 

565 

13 

421 

413 

8 

35 

37 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

963 

937 

26 

2 

2 
2 

1 
72 

2 

1 

71 

1 

145 

14<> 

1 

K 

8 

28 

5 

14. 258 

28 

5 

13,080 

278 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 
beloctive  Service  System , 


Small  Bii.siness  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Tennessee  \<dley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  .Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Coriioration 


Total,  pxcliidin?  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  o/ 

Defense 


Dep.irtment  of  Defense: 

onict>  of  the  Secretary  of  DefeilW. 

I>epartment  of  the  .\rmy 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Total,  Department  of  Defense    .   

Net  increase,  Deintrtment  oi  Defense-.. 

Grand  total.  Including  Depart  nent  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


March 


153 

32 

9 

3 

7,903 

1,053 

1,068 


68.973 


Febru- 
ary 


154 

2B 

10 

2 

7,099 

1,066 

1,026 


69,426 


30 
S0.6<<3 
22.221 
28,451 


101,304 


160,367 


40 
SO.  r,i2 
22.149 
3M,666 


101,356 


160.782 


In- 
crease 


42 


109 


De- 
crease 


6 

3 


662 


453 


41 
72 


143 


104 


38 


105 


282 


867 


415 


trust  fund  i'.>r  this  puriwse.    The  March  flnire  includes  3,S09  of  these  trust  fuml 
emjiloyees  and  the  February  fipure  Inelu'les  3,822. 


1  March  figure  includes  12,153  emf)loyees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, as  compared  with  I2.t3".'  in  February.  Th«>se  ICA  figures  include  em- 
ployees »ho  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  depc>sited  by  foreign  governments  in  a 

Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  dovemment  inside  and  outside  the  I  nittd  States  employed  hy  the  executive  agencies  duri'ig 

March  1U61,  and  comparison  with  February  1961 


Departmeid  or  agency 


Executive  de|)artmrnts  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Aprieulture. ..^ 

Commerce 

Interior 

Post  OIKce -. 

Trea.«ury 

Indrjn  nilent  agenek-s: 

Atoml-  Energy  Commission     

Federal  Aviation  Airericy      

(ieneral  S<rvi<es  AdinitiL'dration 

(iovernrnent  I'rintinu  Office 

National  .\eronautirs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  C;inal 

St.  Ijiwretice  Seaway  I^velopment  Cor- 

Jitiralion  .    

Tenncss«t>  Valley  Authority „ 

Virgin  Islatuts  CoriKjration 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  ifKfease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


March 


3,541 

5,  .^98 

7,977 

234 

5,103 

241 

1,776 
1,400 
6.620 

1R.499 
7.221 

128 

12.ti3» 

1,068 


70.044 


Feliru- 
ary 


3.965 
5,42.S 
7.896 
238 
6,04*4 

233 
1,753 
1,378 
6,589 

16,391 
7,470 

127 

12.207 

1,026 


In- 
crease 


69,782 


173 
81 


19 

8 
23 
22 
31 

108 


1 

431 

42 


930 


De- 
crease 


424 


249 


262 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Array: 

Inside  the  United  States. 

Outsi  le  ttie  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Insi<le  the  United  States    . 

Outsi'le  the  United  Stole.* 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  3tot<>s   . 

Outside  the  United  States 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense. 

Orand  total.  Including  Department 
of  Defense    

Net  increa"*.  Including  Department 
of  Defef'k'    


March 


>  134,  S-V) 
'  4,550 

198,773 
473 

152,515 
1,547 


402,708 


662,762 


Febru- 
ary 


'I34,fil7 
>4,547 

108,589 

476 

152.602 
1,556 


492,477 


66:^250 


In- 
crease 


233 

3 

184 


De 
crease 


420  183 

231 


1,360 


866 


403 


•  Kevlsed  on  basu";  of  later  information. 


'  Subject  to  revision. 
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T.\BLE  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  Slates  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  March  1961  and  comparison  urith  February  1961 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

National      Aeronautics 
and   Space   Adminis- 
tration 

March 

February 

March 

February 

March 

February 

March 

February 

March 

February 

1 

32 

SO 

3,321 

21,862 

80.487 

273 

56,120 

6,243 

2.006 

43 

24 

5 

6-26 

1 

32 

46 

3,312 

21,665 

80,606 

273 

66,444 

6,235 

2,041 

41 

24 

5 

625 

1 

1 

32 

50 

3,303 

3.934 

12,808 

273 

21.033 

32 

46 

3,297 

3,606 

12,906 

273 

21,352 

C'rot^                                                                                                     -    - 

18 
6 

15 

6 
57 

17,922 
67,621 

17.963 
67,733 

10,881 
6,243 

110,884 
6.235 

15,206 

>  15,  '208 

R68 

857 

2,048 

43 

24 

5 

2,084 

41 

24 

5 

fiAiiHl    4  rfthla 

Trinidad 

626 

625 

Total    

171,993 

172.340 

111,667 

111,815 

16,772 

16,768 

43,553 

43.766 

1 

1 

'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Statkment  bt  Senator   Byrd  of  Viecinia  Tot;al     Federal     employment     In     civilian 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ^^^^^l"/"'"  ^^L'"^^^^,  °i  ^^''^  ''^i'^^.^tH 

ment   reported  civilian   employment   In   the  O^^,  an  Increased  of  6,189  ^  compared  with 

month    hi    March    totaling    2,365,232.      This  the    February    iota     of    1,323,908.     Total    cl- 

was  a  net   Increase  of  7.091  compared  with  vlUan  employment  In  the  military  agencies  in 

employment     reported      in      the     preceding  March   was     .035  135    an    ncrease  of  902   a* 

month  of  February.  compared   with    1,034,233   in   February. 

Civilian     employment     reported     by     the  Civilian   agencies  reporting  the   larger  in- 

executlve    agencies   of   the   Federal    Govern-  creases    were    Agriculture    Department    with 

ment,  by  months  In  fiscal  year  1961,  which  2,049,  Post  Office  Department  with  1,955,  De- 

begari  July  1    1960,  follows:  partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

' with  1,041.  Interior  Department  with  633,  and 

Federal     Aviation     Agency     with     544.     The 

^^**'***^  largest  decrease   was  reported  by  Commerce 

■ Department  with  830.     Increafes  in  the  De- 

125  partment   of    Agriculture   and   Interior   were 

largely  seasonal. 

20  297 

4  102  III    the   Department  of    Defense.   Increases 

-..'...  in  civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the 

3.9;«)  Department  of  the  Army  with  769,  and  the 

■■**'  Department  of  the  Navy  with  584.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  reported  a  decrease 
of   544 


Month 


1960— July 

August 

September- 
October 

November.. 
December 

1961— January 

February... 
March 


Employment 


2. 382,  .MO 
2,384,033 
2,364,636 
2,3A0,.S34 
2,360,667 
2, 3.'*.  737 
2, 352. 837 
2,3.^8,  141 
2, 36.1,  232 


Increase 


2,384 


133 


.1.304 
7,001 


Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment increased  7,506,  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  decreased  415. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  March  totaled  562,752.  an  Increase  of  493. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOREIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,365.232  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  171,993 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U£.  agencies 
overseas  during  March  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
in  February  was  172,340.  A  breakdown  of 
this  employment  for  March   follows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

National 

Aeronautics 

and  Space 

Adminis- 
tration 

Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

National 
Aeronautics 
and  Space 

Adminis- 
tration 

1 

B 

80 

3,321 

21,882 

80,487 

273 

66,130 

1 

Korea 

6,243 

2,906 

43 

24 

5 

626 

6,243 

OAntKlfi 

32 

60 

3,303 

3.934 

12,808 

273 

21,033 

Morocco      

858 

2,048 

43 

24 

6 

f^rfltA 

Netherlands  .  

18 

6 

68 

Norway 

17.922 
87,621 

Saudi  Arabia 

Trinidad       

626 

Total 

Japan 

"19,"  881" 

15,206 

--------- 

171^993 

111,667 

16,772 

43,553 

1 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "1961  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  REPORT"— MINORITY 
AND   OTHER    VIEWS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
I  file  today  the  joint  economic  rep>ort 
of  that  committee  on  the  January  1961 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  to- 
gether  with  minority  and  other   views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 


mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1759.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Floyd   R. 
Lamb,  Carlton  Lamb,  and  Monte   C.   Lamb; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BIBLE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Cannon) : 
S.  1760.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  Nevada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee   on    Interior    and 
Insular  Afifalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901.  relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation, 
and  annulment  of  marriage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia; 


S.  1762.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

S.  1763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  certain  nonprofit  corporations  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  require  Justifica- 
tion of  certain  rate  publications  and  suspen- 
sion   board    actions;    and 

S.  1765  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  promote  coordi- 
nated rail-barge  transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babtlett  when  he 
ii;troduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mrs  NEtTBERGER: 
S  1766.  A  bill  to  extend  the  date  of  terml- 
r.ation  of  the  provisions  of  law  authorizing 
Issuance  of  special  nonquota  Immigrant  visas 
to  certain  alien  orphans;  to  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary. 

^See  the  remarks  cf  Mrs.  Netjberges  when 
she  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sep.irate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S  1767.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  cilmes 
In  the  Indian  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Andkbson  when 
lie  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  CHURCH  (by  request): 
S.  1768.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  individual  payments  of  tribal  trust 
fimds:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BUTLER: 
S.  1769.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  guard  strategic  defense  fa- 
cilities against  indU  iduals  believed  to  be 
disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, or  other  subversion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Butler  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  > 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S.  1770.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Francis 
Janis  and  certain  other  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
S   1771.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  usefulness  of 
national  bank  branches  In  foreign  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  1772.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr.    Ed- 
ward Everard  Low,  his  wife,  Daisy,  and  their 
children,    Helen    Davn    and    Michael    Jona- 
than; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CANNON 
S.  1773.  A    bill     to     amend     the     Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
exemption   of   $600   to   a   taxpayer    for   each 
dependent  son  or  daughter  under  the  age  of 
23    who    is    a    full-time    student    above    the 
secondary    level    at    an    educational    Institu- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  jn  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. » 

By  Mr  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1774.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastork  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    B\"RD  of  Virginia  (for  himself 
and  Mr    Robertson): 
S  1775    A   bill   to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  expend  appropriated  funds 
to  acquire  approximately  12  acres  of  land  for 
the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   SMATHERS: 
S   1776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances  E. 
Barcone;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1777.  A  bill  to' amend  section  326  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  restore  medical 
care  for  Coast  and  Geodetic  Si  rvey  retired 
ships'  officers  and  crew  members,  and  their 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   KERR    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota)  : 
S.  1778.  A  bill  to  promote  State  planning 
with  respect   to  public  works  necessary  for 


the  conservation,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  water  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1779.  A  bill  amending  the  act  author- 
izing appropriations  for  U.S.  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pcxbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  1780.  A   b'll   for  the   relief  of  Ralph   E. 
Swift  and  his  wife,  Sally  Swift: 

3.  1781.  A   bill  for   the  reUef   of  the  heirs 

of   Lt.   Col.   James  Murray   Bate    (deceased) 

and   MaJ.    Blllle   Harold   Lynch    (deceased); 

S.  1782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 

of  Walter  Clark;  and 

S.  1783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  M.  Coo- 
per; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1784    A  bill  to   authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of   General   Services   to   transfer  cer- 
tain  facilities   of   the  United   States   to   the 
Board  of  Commissioners   of   the   District  of 
Columbia,   and  for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S   1785.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Eduardo 
Giron  Rodriguez;   to  the  Comniittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herlpslme 
Hovnanian;  and 

S.  1787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Vltiello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
S  1788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Inter.state  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  loan 
guaranty  authority  under  such  title  to  loans 
to  State  or  local  governments  or  other  aigen- 
cics  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  certain 
property  to  be  used  by  common  carriers  by 
railroad;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Casx  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

S.  1789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Zang- 
Fah  Zoen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1790.  A     bill     for    the    relief    of    Emil 
Kafrounl;    to  the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1791.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of   Dr.  Tzy- 
Cheng    Peng;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  1792.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Jessie 
Bamer; 

S.  1793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Alfla 
Alessaxidro  Milana;  and 

S.  1794    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Gaetano 
Fucclo;   to  the  Cumniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  JOHNSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thtrmond)  : 
S.  1795.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  Savannah  River  between  South  Carolina 
and   Georgia:    to  the  Committee  on   Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  Introduced  the  abov?  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  ; 
S.  1796.  A  bin  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  such  act  to  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Obuining,  Mr.  McCaktht,  Mrs. 
Neubcrgkb,    Mr.    MircALr.    and    Mr. 

Humphrey)  : 
S.  1797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Indiana  Dunes  and  related  areas 
In  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  he.iding  ) 

By   Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.     Beall,    Mr.     Cooper,     and     Mr. 
Morton)  : 
S   1798.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and   administration  of   the   Allegheny 
Parkway  In  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Conunittce    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY; 
S   1799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954  so  as  to  Impose  a  gradu- 
ated tax  on  the  taxable  Income  of  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8  1800  A  bill  to  amend  section  4B  of  the 
Clayton  Act; 

8  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  declare  private  antitrust  suits  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  Interest; 
and 

S.  1802.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion befure  entry  of  decrees.  Judgments,  and 
orders  entered  by  consent  upon  the  merits 
of  civil  antitrust  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

S.  1803.  A  bill  to  provide  frr  disaster 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  which  suf- 
fer economic  injury  due  to  federally  aided 
highway  construction  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvir-rncy. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (fur  himself.  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mr    Morse)  ; 
S.  1804.  A  bill   to  amend   the   act  entitled 
"An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  October  15.   1914. 
and   to  amend   the   act   entitled  "An   act   to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw- 
ful   restraints    and    monopolies. "    approved 
July  2,   1890,  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
loss  leader  t-aUs:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hum.  riRET  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  SMATHERS; 
3.J.  Res  78.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  Pan  American 
Parliamentary  Association  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  £tatee  in  parliamentary  conferences 
of  such  association;  to  the  Committee  orr 
"   reign  Relations 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN; 
S  .T.  Res.  79.  Joint     resolution     to     provide 
an  immediate  increase  In  the  atithortzatlon 
for  coUege  housing  loans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bonking  and  Currency. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

OPPOSITION  TO  RECOGNITION  OP 
COMMUNIST  CHINESE  REGIME 
AND  SUPPORT  OP  CHINESE  NA- 
TIONALISTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  submitted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution <S.  Con.  Res.  22  >  relative  to 
relationship  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Republic  of  China  and  communis- 
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tic  China,  which  was  refened   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiiKSEN,  which  appears  imder  u  sep- 
a:atc  heading.) 


lution  (S.  Res.  136)  favoring  inclusion 
of  international  agreements  of  provisions 
for  judicial  settlement  of  legal  disputes 
arising  thereunder,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Por^^ign  Relations. 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submUted  by  Mr.  Javits.> 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  PART  I  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  MIGRATORY  L  VBOR 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersej  frc.n 
the  Coramiuee  on  Labor  ?pd  Public 
Welfare,  roix>rted  an  original  concur- 
rent rcsolu  ion  "S.  Con,  Res.  23),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(Set  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  repoi"ted  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


DR.  THEODORE  VON  KARMAN 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  133;  expressing  the  gratitude 
of  the  Senate  to  Dr.  Theodore  von  Kar- 
man  for  great  things  done  and  yet  to  be 
uone,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

fSee  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators Keating.  Bible,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Carlson,  Cabroll,  Cask  of  South 
Dakota,  Chavez.  Church,  Douglas,  Fonc. 
Grueninc,  Hickey.  Hollakd,  Humphrey. 
Jack.son,  Javits.  Kefauver,  Kuchel, 
Long  of  Missouri.  McCarthy,  McGki, 
Mess,  MuNDT,  Muskie.  Nkubehgeh,  Ran- 
dolph, Spaiucman,  Talmadge,  Wlley, 
WiLLUMs  of  New  Jersey.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio)  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  134 »  to  create  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cannon  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading). 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HART  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  135 »  establislimg  the  Senatt  Select 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Inipact  of 
National  l^ef  ^nse,  v.hich  was  referred  to 
the  C' tnmitt.fce  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hart,  which 
appears  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


IMPARTIAL  SETTLEMENT  BY  JUDI- 
CTAL  MEANS  OP  LEGAL  DISPUTES 
ARISING  UNDER  TREATIES 

Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  C?lark)  submitted  a  reso- 
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TO  PRIN"-  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
TWO  REPORTS  ENTITLED  "THE 
TIIviBER  RESOURCES  OP  WEST 
VIRGINIA  •  AND  "A  REPORT  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
the  following  resolution  (S.  Res.  137), 
whicli  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

if'jso.'pcd.  That  there  be  printed  as  Senate 
documents  two  reports  entitled;  (1)  "The 
Timber  Resources  of  West  VlrgLnia."  and  (2) 
"A  Report  on  the  National  Forests  of  West 
Virginia." 

GREAT      BASIN      NATIONAL     PARK. 

NEV. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!,  and 
myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  create  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  Wliite  Pine  County  in 
eastern  Nevada. 

Two  years  ago.  I  introduced  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  a  sur\'ey  to  de- 
termine the  region's  feasibility  as  a  na- 
tional park.  The  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks  recommended  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  that  this  area, 
known  as  the  Wheeler  Peak-Lehman 
Caves  region,  be  included  in  the  national 
parks  system. 

The  Board  considered  the  geological 
and  ecological  aspects  of  the  121,000  acre 
"sky  island."  in  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Basin  Desert,  of  national  significance, 
making  it  suitable  for  preservation  tmder 
the  National  Park  Service. 

E>r.  Adolph  Murie,  an  internationally 
known  naturalist,  who  conducted  the 
survey,  listed  these  reasons  for  his  con- 
clusions: 

The  spectacular  view  of  mountain 
ranges  and  valleys  across  the  central 
Great  Basin,  combined  with  natural  park 
areas  of  forests,  streams,  and  lakes  ap- 
propriate for  camping,  picnicking,  hik- 
ing, and  exploration  of  nature,  are  in 
themselves  of  national  park  caliber. 

The  area  includes  half  a  dozen  splen- 
did stands  of  bristlecone  pines  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  living  things  on  earth. 

The  Wheeler  area  is  the  superb  exam- 
ple of  Great  Basin  country,  illustrating 
well  the  geological  process  of  basin  and 
range  formation,  having  gO(5d  examples 
of  various  types  of  rock  and  geologic 
structure,  and  illustrating  the  represent- 
ative Great  Basin  vegetation  and  wild- 
life. 

In  addition,  the  area  includes  a  small 
but  active  desert -bound  glacier  in  the 
deep  cirque  of  Wheeler  Peak.  13  063  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  a  limestone  arch  big 
enough  to  cover  a  six-story  building. 


During  the  past  2  years,  extensive 
hearings  in  the  field  have  been  held  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  divergent  views 
of  the  conservationists  on  the  o'.ie  hand, 
and  local  mining  and  grazing  interests 
on  the  other. 

Of  particular  concern  was  the  dis- 
•"overy  of  a  ven,'  valuable  beryllium  de- 
posit on  the  twrders  of  the  proposed  park 
area.  Over  half  a  million  dollars  is 
being  currently  expendeid  by  one  of 
America's  largest  mining  companies  in 
exploration  to  discover  the  extent  and 
location  of  this  mineral  so  necessary  in 
the  furtherance  of  our  space  program. 
In  order  to  protect  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  valuable  industry  that  could 
employ  many  men  in  this  presently  de- 
pressed mining  area.  I  have  included  in 
the  present  measure  a  section  that  would 
permit  the  continuation  of  prospecting, 
exploration,  and  mining  within  the  park, 
limiting  the  activity  to  that  necessary 
to  the  actual  process  of  valid  mining 
requirements. 

Likewise.  I  have  included  a  section 
that  would  permit  present  grazers  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  park  area  for  25 
years  plus  the  lifetime  of  the  holders  of 
gi-azing  permits. 

Both  of  these  sections  have  precedent 
in  other  areas  and  cannot  be  considered 
an  innovation  in  the  establishment  of 
national  parks. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  very  remiss 
if  I  did  not  at  this  time  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  As- 
sociation, and  particularly  to  its  distin- 
guished president,  Mr.  Darwin  Lambert 
of  Ely,  Nev.,  an  outstanding  authority 
on  Uie  Great  Basin,  for  the  c'iligent, 
patient,  and  unceasing  efforts  on  behalf 
of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  high  hopes  that 
both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  submit  favor- 
able reports  on  this  bill,  and  that  the 
Congress  will  look  with  favor  on  this 
region  and  give  it  the  national  park 
status  it  so  richly  deserves. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mi.  Cannon]  and  mi- 
self,  I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1760)  to  estabUsh  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bible  <  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cannon  • . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  All  airs. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    OP    THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  PresitJent,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act:  F^rst,  in  order  to  promote  coordi- 
nated rail -barge  transiX)rtation :  and 
second,  in  order  to  require  justification 
of  certain  rate  publications  and  suspen- 
sion board  actions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  tliese  bills  printed  In  the 
Record  following  mj-  remarks. 
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These  bills  follow  extensive  study  and 
hearings  in  the  last  session  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  into  the  decline  of  this  coun- 
try's vital  domestic  offshore  shipping. 
Several  problem  areas  were  identif.ed 
and  recommendations  offered  in  order 
to  strengthen  our  whole  national  trans- 
portation system.  The  measures  intro- 
duced are  consistent  with  those  recom- 
mendations. 
The  first  would  improve  coordinated 
I  rail-barge  transportation.  In  the  u-^.- 
tion  where  an  all-rail  movement  com- 
petes with  a  rail-water  movement,  a  re- 
duction of  the  all-railroad  rate  without 
a  contemporaneous  proportional  adjust- 
ment of  the  feeder  or  delivery  rail  rate 
has  a  highly  destructive  effect  on  the 
water  carrier.  Under  present  law,  the 
I  railroad  has  the  duty  to  make  such  ad- 
justment but  this  •■duty."  the  commit- 
tee was  frankly  told  by  a  railroad  wit- 
ness, is  not  observed. 

Neither  has  the  ICC  enforced  it.  Rep- 
resentatives from  that  agency  told  the 
subcommittee  they  had  no  power  to  en- 
force a  contemporaneous  adjustment. 
The  record  bears  this  out — four  joint- 
rate  cases  took  14.  10,  8,  and  6  years  to 
resolve.  Such  a  procedure  makes  com- 
mercial history  but  not  good  commerce. 
In  order  to  correct  this  deficiency,  the 
I  first  measure  introduced  would  make  it 
unlawful  to  reduce  the  all-rail  rate  with- 
out a  contemporaneous  adjustment  in 
the  rail  portion  of  a  rail-water  rate,  ex- 
cept in  certain  instances.  The  effect 
would  be  to  give  the  Commission  ade- 
quate authority  and  power  to  realize  the 
original  intention  of  Congresf 

The  second  bill  would  requi.  isti- 

*\ration  by  the  ci^rrier  at  the  le  of 
'iroposinT  a  rate  change  as  wt  .i  as  a 
writtei  opinion  by  t'  i  Comm-ssicn  when 
it  denies  a  requested  suspensic  n  of  a 
proF>osed  rate.  No  area  of  the  ICC's  op- 
eration is  more  mystifying  than  the 
workings  of  the  board  of  suspension. 
For  most  practical  purposes,  failure  or 
success  before  the  suspension  board  is 
the  effective  «nd  of  the  case.  Yet.  this 
process,  despite  its  importance  to  this 
country's  transportation  industries,  is  so 
shrouded  in  conf':^ion  that  the  pleaders 
do  not  know  how  to  frame  their  plead- 
ings, the  judges  apply  no  visible  stand- 
ards of  law.  and  the  winners  or  losers 
are  denied  that  civilized  adversary  neces- 
sity of  knowing  why. 

Quite  simply,  the  second  measure  is 
disclosure  legislation,  introduced  in  the 
hope  that  the  requirement  o*  justifica- 
tion will  make  at  least  a  better  under- 
stood suspension  sys  em.  if  not  a  more 
rational  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Bush  in  the  chair) .  The  bills  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

S  1764.  A  t.ll  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  require  Justifica- 
tion of  certain  rate  publications  and  sus- 
pension board  actions:  and 


S.  1765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  promote  coordi- 
nated rail-barge  transportation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  ORPHAN 
IMMIGRATION  PROGRAM  UR- 
GENTLY NEEDED;  PRESENT  LAW 
EXPIRES  JUNE  30 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  less  than  9  weeks  the  orphan  immi- 
gration law  will  expire  on  June  30.  1961. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  law,  eligible 
orphans,  who  are  under  14  years  of  age 
and  who  will  be  or  have  been  adopted 
by  a  U.S.  citizen  and  spouse,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  country  free  of  immigra- 
tion quotas. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  quota- 
free  admission  of  eligible  orphans  was 
first  passed  by  Cong  ^ss  in  1948  in  the 
Displaced  Persons  .ct.  Some  4.000 
orphans  were  admitted  under  the  terms 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  which 
expired  on  December  31.  1956.  and  in 
1957  Congress  provided  Public  Law  85- 
316.  which  remains  the  basic  law.  even 
though  it  was  materially  improved  in 
1959  by  Congress,  and  was  extended  last 
year  for  1  year. 

Under  these  laws  some  14,000  orphans 
have  benefited.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  legislation  to  allow  the  continued 
admission  of  orphaned  children  in  the 
United  States  will  be  promptly  enacted. 

In  the  1959  extension  of  the  law.  Con- 
gress wisely  provided  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  be  given  full  operating 
authority,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
Attorney  General  determine  both  for 
orphans  adopt "^d  abroad  and  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Strtes  for  adop 
tion.  that  the  adoptive  parents  will  cart 
for  .such  eligible  orphan  properly,  if  the 
chilu  is  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Operating  authority  has  been  assigned 
under  this  provision  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

Prior  to  the  amendment  of  September 
9,  1959,  abuses  took  place  in  the  orphan 
immigration  program,  and  serious  alle- 
gations were  made  of  child  selling,  as 
well  as  unqualified  parents  obtaining 
orphan  children. 

Under  the  present  law.  adoptive  or 
prospective  adoptive  parents  are  re- 
quired to  file  a  petition  with  the  In.  nl- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
that  Service  conducts  a  careful  inves- 
tigation before  the  child  is  admitted  to 
our  country.  ThLs  investigation  takes 
place  bouh  for  children  lawfully  adopted 
abroad  as  well  as  those  to  be  adopted  in 
the  United  States  under  State  law. 

Commissioner  J.  M.  Swing  has  written 
me,  on  April  19,  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  his  Service.  I 
quote  from  his  letter: 

To  ascertain  whether  the  petitioners  have 
the  ability  to  properly  care  for  the  orphan 
the  Investigation  In  each  orphan  case  in- 
cludes neighborhood,  employment,  and  na- 
tional agency  checks.  There  is  obtained 
from  the  Interested  voluntary  agency.  If  any, 
and  from  the  welfare  department  of  the 
State,  abstracts  of  their  records  If  they  con- 
ducted an  Investigation  and.  If  possible, 
statements  of  their  views  concerning  the 
proposed  or  completed  adoption.     The  peti- 


tioners are  interviewed  In  their  own  home 
and  information  Is  obtained  from  them  re- 
garding their  plans  for  the  rearing  and  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  Also,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  beneficiary  is  an  eligible  or- 
phan, and  oversea  investigation  Is  conducted 
at  the  orphan's  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Conunissioner  Swing's  letter 
appear  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  Immigration  Service  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  way  it  has  fimin- 
istered  this  program.  Commissioner 
Swing  has  advised  me  that,  since  Sep- 
tember 9.  1959.  4.018  petitions  have  been 
filed  with  his  Service,  and  3.093  petitions 
have  been  approved  as  of  February  28. 
1961.  The  average  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  approval  of  a  petition,  is 
from  60  to  90  days,  depending  on  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  and  its 
Immigration  Service,  has  district  and 
field  offices  which  are  well  qualified  to 
administer  this  program  with  its  own 
personnel.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
the  Immigration  Service  submits  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
reports  in  connection  with  all  privr.te 
immigration  bills. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indeed  pleased  to 
note  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Represen*'\tives.  Hon.  Francis 
E.  W.^LTER,  has  introduced  H  R.  6300, 
which  makes  a  number  of  important  fend 
desirable  changes  in  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  that  he  coau- 
thored,  and  also  provides  for  a  perma- 
nent orphan  immigration  pr  gram  as  a 
basic  part  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

According  to  a  'able  prepared  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
as  of  December  31,  1960.  2.765  orphan 
immigration  petitions  have  been  ap- 
proved since  September  9.  1959.  Of 
these  approved  p>etitions.  924  resulted 
from  proxy  adoptions  abroad.  923  f)r 
children  to  be  adopted  following  their 
irtmission  to  tiie  Unitid  St&."'s.  and  918 
for  children  ^rsonally  adopted  abroad. 
It  is  not  known.  i*i  this  latter  category, 
whether  both  the  U.S.  citizen  and  spouse 
were  in  the  country  where  the  adoption 
took  place. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  orphan  immigra- 
tion petitions  approved,  1.434  have  been 
for  children  from  Asia.  More  than  one- 
half  of  this  number  were  proxy  adop- 
tions abroad,  and  of  the  815  adopted 
from  Korea,  650  were  admitted  as  a  re- 
sult of  proxy  adoptions  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  a  table  prepared  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  con- 
taining figiires  on  the  operation  of  the 
Orphan  Immigration  Act  since  Septem- 
ber 9.  1959.  through  December  31.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Orphan  petUiona  approved  under  the  act  of  Sept.  11 ,  1957,  as  amended  by  act  of  Stpt   9,  1959, 
ly  type  of  aaopLion  and  country  or  region  of  birth:  Sept.  9,  195U-Dec.  SI,  1960 
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ae 
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i 
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11 
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13 
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North  AiiMKkA - 

13 
8 

I 

8 

6 

2 

I 
2 

39 
5 

1 

3 

>  Inchidee  Formosa. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  obvious  from  the  table  I  have  pre- 
sented that  xf  an  orphan  immigration 
program  is  continued,  esr>ecially  with 
respect  to  children  from  Asia,  proxy 
adoptions  should  be  allowed. 

HAKRT    HOLT GOOD    S.\MABITAN 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  devoted  and  hu- 
manitarian family  who  have  done  so 
much  in  behalf  of  Korean  orphan  chil- 
dren. I  should  like  to  mention  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Holt,  of  Creswell.  Oreg  ,  and 
the  members  of  the  Holt  family,  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  place- 
ment of  2,30C  Korean  orphans  in  Amer- 
ican homes.  Many  of  the  Korean 
orphan  children  were  fathered  by  U.S. 
military  persjnnel.  and  deserted  by  their 
mothers. 

Mr.  Pre.sidpnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks an  srticle  Irom  the  Portland 
Oregonian  o'  February  2,  1961.  which 
tells  that  Harry  Holt  was  selected  as 
Northwos*  r'^^'onal  winner  of  the  Ser- 
toma  nubs  1961  Ser\ic  to  Mankuid 
Award. 

There  beinir  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tD  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Haksv  Holt  Wins  Awaks 

Harry  Holt.  Creswell.  Oreg  ,  farmer  who 
founded  the  nationally  known  "Korean  baby 
lift,"  has  been  selected  Northwest  regional 
winner  of  the  Sertoma  Club's  1961  Service  to 
Mankind  Award,  according  to  Lawrence 
Pierce,  president  of  the  Portland  Sertoma 
Club. 

Holt  waa  selected  from  a  list  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia  nominees. 
Since  1955,  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
placement  of  more  than  2.300  Korean  or- 
phans In  American  homes,  many  of  them 
fathered  by  U.S.  soldiers  and  deserted  by 
their  mothers.  He  also  founded  an  adoptee 
hospital  In  Seotil,  Korea. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  regional  Serv- 
ice to  Mankind  Award.  Holt's  name  has  been 
submitted  to  Sertoma's  International  com- 
mittee. In  nomination  for  the  International 
Service   to  Mankind  Award,   which  will   be 


selected  later  this  year.  Sertoma  is  t2ie  Na- 
tion's second  oldest  service  organization.  It 
was  chartered  In  Portland  in  1957. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
planeload  of  Korean  orphans  landed  in 
Portland  on  March  25.  1961.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  this  heartwarming  .<;tory  by 
James  Lattie.  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Ore:.,  jnian  for  March  26,  1961. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 

B.\BT  Lift  Beings  Tots 
(By  James  Lattie) 

A  Korean  National  Airlines  plane  landed 
in  Portland  a  few  minutes  after  5  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, adding  96  more  Korean  orphans  to 
the  many  who  have  reached  new  American 
parents  tl^rough  Harry  Holts  baby  lift. 

Some  of  the  younger  ones  greeted  their 
fir'^t  cool,  windy  view  of  their  new  home- 
U  id  with  lusty  yowl.'^,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  were  quiet  ai.d  wide-eyed.  With  a  Ut- 
t:e  coaxing— very  little — they  would  smile. 

The  youngsters  wer:;  probably  too  tired  to 
do  n^ythir  ^  else. 

The  plaii.  .oad  of  more  than  100  children. 
a  doctor,  nurses  and  other?  had  mnde  the  25 
hour  flight  from  Seoul,  Korea,  to  Portland 
with  only  a  stop  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  To 
make  matters  worse,  heavy  turbulence  was 
encountered  near  the  end  of  the  flight. 

Holt,  a  Creswell  farmer  before  he  started 
his  baby  lift  nearly  6  years  ago,  remarked 
that  Saturday's  arrivals  were  the  alr-slckest 
bunch  we've  ever  had.  But  the  trip  and 
the  youngsters  were  fine  otherwise. 

THUEK   HUNDRED   CR£CTERS    WAIT 

Half  of  the  children  are  less  than  1  year 
old.  and  aU  but  11  are  less  than  3  years  old. 

A  welcoming  party  of  nearly  300  adopt- 
ing parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and 
baby-lift  workers  waited  for  the  landing  of 
the  plane.  Some  were  a  little  tearful,  most 
were  eagerly  cheerful. 

Half  of  the  i>arents  were  petting  their  sec- 
ond Korean  orphan,  a  sign  of  success  which 
pleases  Holt. 

The  head  of  the  baby  lift  is  also  pleased 
when  a  child  goes  to  parents  In  an  area 
which  has  no  other  Korean  orphans.  The 
youngsters  are  their  own  best  advertisement. 
Holt  says,   and  one   In  a  new   jixea   usually 


means  other  families  In  the  same  area  wUl 
Boon  be  asking  to  adopt  an  orphan. 

California,  as  in  the  past,  tofk  the  largest 
single  share  of  the  Saturday  shipment,  with 
a  tGtai  of  24  adoptlor.s.  Iowa  was  second 
With  10.  Oregon  and  Washington  were 
farther  down  the  list  with  six  each.  All  told, 
the  children  are  headed  fen*  homes  In  26 
States. 

FTNANCES    PROBLEM 

Behind  them  is  Holts  orphanage  near 
Seoul.  Over  400  orphans  are  still  there. 
but  msoiy  of  them  are  tinadopiAbie  for  phys- 
ical or  mental  reasous.  Malnt&ming  the  or- 
phanage creates  financial  problems  for  Holt, 
but  he  noted  that  many  American  families 
provide  funds  by  sponsoring  one  of  the  un- 
adoptable  children. 

A  much  smaller  problem  for  Holt  Is  the 
North  Korean  Radio's  CommimLst  anti-Holt 
propaganda. 

"It  doesn't  t>other  me  a  bit  '  commented 
Holt.  "TheT  dont  like  me.  but  I  don  t  like 
them  either."  he  chuckled,  dismissing  the 
subject  to  talk  about  typewriters. 

When  the  plane  which  brought  the  or- 
phans to  Portland  Saturday  goes  heme.  It 
will  carry  a  number  of  old  battered  but 
still  usable  donated  typewriters.  Hoit  said 
about  40  orphan  girls  at  his  Seoul  oj>eration 
want  to  learn  to  type  The  only  problem: 
They  will  have  to  learn  English  first. 

Mis.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Holt  is  presently  in  Korea,  assisting 
in  this  humanitarian  work.  He  has  con- 
structed near  Seoul  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing orphanages  in  that  country.  I  have 
spoken  at  the  Holt  annual  picnic  to 
many  families  from  all  over  our  country 
who  have  adopted  Korean  orphan  chil- 
dren under  Holt's  auspices.  I  can  per- 
sonally testify  as  to  the  joy  and  happi- 
ness of  these  children  and  the  good  care 
they  are  receiving.  The  Holts  have  ex- 
pended freely  of  their  time,  efforts, 
money,  and  good  health,  and  I  know  of 
no  family  which  has  better  symbolized 
the  Biblican  Good  Samaritan. 

I  regret  to  report  that  late  last  month 
Mr.  Holt  suffered  a  heart  attack  while 
in  Korea.  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
his  wife  and  family  in  Creswell,  and 
have  learned  that  Mr.  Holt  is  beginning 
to  feel  better,  but  that  he  will  be  hos- 
pitalized for  3  more  weeks.  I  want  to 
wish  him  a  speedy  and  complete  re- 
covery. 

The  problem  of  mixed-blood  chil- 
dren fathered  "ly  American  military 
p>ersoiinel  continues,  but  on  a  reduced 
scale.  Sizable  numbers  of  American 
military  personnel  are  still  stationed  in 
Korea,  Formosa.  Okinawa,  Japan,  and 
other  Far  Eastern  areas.  While  there 
has  been  some  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  orphan  children,  as  well 
as  other  immigrants,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  worthy  cause  than  to  assist  home- 
less and  helpless  children  whom  Amer- 
ican families  wish  to  adopt. 

Among  the  other  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations assisting  the  adoption  of 
Asian  cliildren  is  that  of  Welcome 
House,  an  agency  established  by  the 
famed  author,  Pearl  S.  Buck.  An  ex- 
cellent article,  with  many  fine  illustra- 
tions, appeared  recently  in  Look  maga- 
zine, and  tells  of  the  adoption  by  a  New 
Jersey  family  of  a  Korean  orphan  child 
of  mixed  ancestry  under  the  Welcome 
House  program.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  the  excellent  pictures,  showing  the 
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growth  and  development  of  this  child, 
to  be  included  in  the  Record,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed,  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  the  Look 
magazine  article  "An  'Unadoptable" 
Finds  a  Home,"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  11,  1961.  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  "Unadoptablk"   Finds  a   Home 

A  frightened,  undernourished  little  girl. 
Hong  Soon  Im  was  a  tragic  fruit  of  war.  Her 
father  was  an  unknown  American  soldier  In 
Korea.  Her  mother  was  a  Korean  who  could 
not  bear  the  stigma  of  her  baby's  mixed 
ancestry.  Lllce  thousands  of  other  babies 
fathered  by  U.S.  servicemen  In  Korea,  she 
was  shunted  from  one  orphanage  to  another. 
Then,  at  2i2.  she  was  flown  to  America,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hughes  and  their  two 
sons  were  waiting  to  welcome  "Baby  Susie" 
to  their  family.  Today,  Susie  Hughes,  of 
Newton.  N.J..  Is  as  Impish  and  noisy  as  any 
6-year-old  American  girl  The  only  differ- 
ences are  her  beautiful  almond-shaped  eyes, 
and  the  tears  that  fill  them  whenever  she 
sees  a  movie  or  listens  to  a  story  about  a 
little  girl  who  cannot  And  her  way  home. 

Three  years  ago.  Electrical  Engineer  Ed 
Hughes  and  his  wife  learned  they  couldn't 
have  any  more  children  of  their  own.  They 
contacted  dozens  of  adoption  agencies,  and 
then  learned  of  Welcome  House,  an  agency 
act  up  by  Author  Pearl  S.  Buck  out  of  "Indig- 
nation" over  the  cruel  loneliness  that  befell 
half-American  orphans  In  Asia. 

Welcome  House  tries  to  find  homes  for 
orphans  whose  mixed  racial  ancestry  makes 
them  unadoptable  In  the  society  of  their 
birth.  The  thought  of  such  helpless  chil- 
dren touched  the  Hugheses.  and  within 
months  thjy  had  Susie,  a  girl  who  had 
been  cast  out  to  wander  through  a  war- 
torn  land  until  she  was  taken  In  by  the  first 
of  several  orphanages.  She  arrived  at  New 
York  frightened  and  airsick,  but  cuddled  Into 
Mrs.  Hughes'  arms  as  they  drove  home. 
"We  couldn't  have  wished  for  a  more  won- 
derful baby,"  her  adoptive  parents  say.  "She 
has  given  us  far  more  than  we'll  ever  be  able 
to  give  her." 

Susie's  early  timidity,  coupled  with  her 
oriental  features,  made  outside  acceptance 
difficult  at  first.  She  clung  to  her  mother's 
skirts,  crjMng  at  the  first  sign  of  Imagined 
danger  and  seeming  to  prefer  the  company 
of  dolls  to  that  of  other  children.  Occa- 
sionally an  unthinking  person  would  ask  the 
Hugheses  how  they  could  have  accepted 
"that  strange  little  girl"  as  their  own.  "She 
was  ovirs."  says  Mrs.  Hughes,  simply.  "How 
could  we  explain  the  Joy  of  tiptoeing  past  her 
room  and  hearing  her  sing  herself  to  sleep 
with  Korean  songs?  Or  that  marvelous  pe- 
riod when  she  was  trying  to  learn  EIngllsh 
and  still  slipping  back  Into  Korean  when- 
ever she  became  excited?" 

Susie  was  quick  to  learn  English,  and.  Just 
as  rapidly,  she  lost  all  trace  of  her  early  fears 
and  shyness.  Then,  last  year,  the  Hugheses 
moved  from  their  suburban  home  to  Winding 
Lane  Farm,  near  Newton,  N.J.  There,  Susie 
has  found  security  surrounded  by  animals, 
especially  the  h^ipless  pups  and  kittens  that 
make  up  her  world  until  her  brothers  come 
home  from  school.  She  Is  exuberant  and 
affectionate  with  her  Sunday  school  class- 
mates and  warms  up  quickly  to  strangers. 
But  until  everyone  learns  that  differences 
in  people  are  often  virtues,  Susie  may  expect 
the  familiar  look  of  shock  as  she  Is  Intro- 
duced as  the  Hughes  girl.  "Still,"  says  Mil- 
lie Hughes,  "we  wouldn't  change  her  oriental 
features  for  all  the  world.  We  want  her  to 
be  proud  of  her  heritage  as  we  are." 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 


ence, a  bill  to  continue  the  present  or- 
phan immigration  program  to  June  30, 
1964.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  legis- 
lation extending  the  orphan  immigra- 
tion law  will  be  promptly  and  favorably 
considered  by  the  Congress,  so  as  to 
prevent  needless  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing, not  only  on  the  part  of  orphan  chil- 
dren but  by  American  families.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  present  law  requiring 
a  careful  investigation  by  the  Attorney 
General  provides  sufficient  safeguards  to 
prevent  abuses  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
88th  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1766)  to  extend  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  provisions  of  law 
authorizing  issuance  of  special  nonquota 
immigrant  visas  to  certain  alien  orphans, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Neuberger,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved September  11,  1957  (71  Stat.  639), 
providing  temporary  authority  for  issuance 
of  nonquota  visas  to  certain  "eligible  or- 
phans" adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by  United 
States  citizens  (and  their  spouses) ,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "June  30,  1961."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1964." 


ExHrarr  1 

US.  Department  or  Justice,  Im- 
migration    AND     NATtTRALIZATlON 
Service, 
Washington.    DC.   April   19.    1961. 
Hon.  Maurine  Neuberger, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nettbzrger:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  April  10,  1961,  con- 
cerning the  existing  orphan  immigration 
program  which  expires  June  30,  1961. 

Since  the  amendment  of  September  9, 
1959,  requiring  petitions  to  be  filed  with 
the  Attorney  General  In  behalf  of  orphans 
adopted  abroad  as  well  as  those  to  be  adopted 
In  the  United  States.  4.018  petitions  have 
been  filed  with  this  Service  and  3,093  peti- 
tions have  been  approved.  These  figures 
are  as  of  February  28,  1961.  The  average 
length  of  time  required  for  approval  of  a 
petition  Is  from  60  to  90  days  depending 
upon  the  facts  In  the  case.  A  table  giving 
the  number  of  orphan  petitions  approved 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1960,  by  type 
of  adoption  and  country  or  origin  of  birth 
is  attached. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  petitioners  have 
the  ability  to  properly  care  for  the  orphan 
the  Investigation  In  each  orphan  case  In- 
cludes neighborhood,  employment  and  na- 
tional agency  checks.  There  Is  obtained 
from  the  Interested  voluntary  agency,  if  any, 
and  from  the  welfare  department  of  the 
State,  abstracts  of  their  records  If  they  con- 
ducted an  Investigation  and,  If  possible, 
statements  of  their  views  concerning  the 
proposed  or  completed  adoption.  The  peti- 
tioners are  Interviewed  In  their  own  home 
and  information  Is  obtained  from  them  re- 


garding their  plans  for  the  rearing  and  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  Also,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  beneficiary  is  an  eligible  orphan 
an  oversea  Investigation  Is  conducted  at  the 
orphan's  place  of  residence. 

Your  comments  concerning  the  Service's 
administration  of  the  program  are  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely. 

J   M.  Swing, 
Commissioner. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  18  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  CRIMES  IN  THE  INDIAN 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  (S.  1767)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
crimes  in  the  Indian  country. 

This  matter  arose  from  a  letter  dated 
March  8,  1961,  addressed  to  me  by  Paul 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council.  In  the  letter  Mr.  Jones  pointed 
out  that  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  on 
September  16,  1960,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Rider,  had  ruled  that  car- 
nal knowledge  of  a  female  under  the  age 
of  18  years  committed  on  an  Indian 
reservation  was  not  a  crime  over  which 
a  Federal  court  could  assume  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Jones  to  me  may  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1767)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  resF>ect 
to  crimes  in  the  Indian  country,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anderson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  as  follows : 

The  Navajo  Tribs, 
Window  Rock,  Ariz..  March  8.  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Anderson  :  On  Septem- 
ber 16,  1960.  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Rider  (282  Fed.  2d  476)  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  ruled  that  car- 
nal knowledge  of  a  female  under  the  age  of 
18  years  committed  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion was  not  a  crime  over  which  a  Federal 
court  could  assume  Jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  the  decision  In  the  Rider  case,  the 
Federal  courts  had  always  assumed  exclu- 
sive Jxu-lsdlctlon  over  a  crime  of  this  nature 
pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  1153  which  provides  as 
follows: 

Any  Indian  who  commits  against  the  per- 
son or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other 
person  any  of  the  following  offenses;  namely, 
•  •  •  rape  •  •  •  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  penalties  as  all  other  persons 
committing  any  of  the  above  offenses,  with- 
in the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  offenses  of 
rape  shall  be  defined  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  offense  was 
committed. 

In  effect,  the  disclaimer  of  Jurisdiction  by 
the  court  of  appeals  over  the  crime  of  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  minor  Indian  female  by  an 
Indian  created  a  Jurisdictional  void  In  this 
area  of  criminal  prosecution  since  neither 
Federal   nor  State   courts  have  Jurisdiction 
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to  prosecute  offenders.  There  has  thus  been 
created  an  anomalous  situation  In  the  sense 
that  a  crime  may  be  committed  but  the  of- 
fender Is  subject,  only  to  moral  sanctions 
because  no  legal  means  are  provided  for 
prosecution  and  punishment. 

To  protect  the  moral  Innocence  of  youth- 
ful Indian  females.  It  Is  respectfully  re- 
quested that  appropriate  legislation  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  to  restore  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  In  the  Federal  courts  over  the 
crime  of  carnal  knowledge  of  a  minor  Indian 
female 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Jones, 
Chairman,  Navajo  Tribal  Council. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  transmitted  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
and  on  March  31  I  received  back  from 
Max  N.  Edwards,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  Legislative  Counsel,  a  letter 
dealing  with  a  proposed  amendment  to 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  crimes  in  the  Indian  country. 
I  had  written  Mr.  Edwards  on  March  14. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
of  that  date,  plus  Mr.  Edward's  letter  of 
March  31,  together  with  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill,  which  is  identical  to  the  one 
I  have  today  introduced,  S.  1767.  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ixiint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  14.  1961. 
Hon.  Max  Edwards, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Max:  I  have  received  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  requesting  that  ap- 
propriate legislation  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  to  restore  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In 
the  Federal  courts  over  the  crime  of  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  minor  Indian  female. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  comments  on  the 
I>epartment  In  this  regsird  so  that  I  In  turn 
may  take  It  up  with  the  Senate  legislative 
counsel. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 


posed  changes  in  the  Federal  criminal  law 
relating  to  the  Indian  country.  Inasmuch 
as  It  has  not  been  cleared  thiough  the 
Bvireau  of  the  Budget  or  with  tl^e  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  am  sure  you  understand 
that  the  Department  Is  not  in  a  position 
to  Indicate  the  relationship  of  the  draft  bill 
to  the  program  of  the  President. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  help,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.  Edwards. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and 

Legislative  Counsel. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  OF  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC.  March  31.  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,  Coinmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Senator  Anderson:  At  the  lime  your 
letter  of  March  14.  1961,  was  received,  the 
Department  was  preparing  a  proposed 
amendment  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  crimes  In  the  Indian 
country.  We  believe  that  the  so-called  10 
major  crimes  should  be  expanded  to  Include 
the  offenses  of  (1)  carnal  knowledge,  and 
(2)  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  rape.  We 
also  believe  that  the  offense  of  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon  (which  Is  now  one  of 
the  10  major  crimes)  should  be  defined  In 
accordance  with  State  law  rather  than  Fed- 
eral law  The  Federal  law  makes  Intent  to 
do  bodily  harm  an  element  of  the  offense. 
Furthermore,  although  Incest  Is  named  as 
one  of  the  10  major  crimes.  It  Is  undefined 
and  Is  therefore   unenforceable. 

In  view  of  the  recent  controversy  In  New 
Mexico  over  alleged  voting  Irregularities  at 
State  polling  places  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion, your  suggestion  that  violation  of  the 
State  voting  laws  should  be  made  a  Federal 
crime  has  considerable  merit.  We  have 
therefore  included  It  In  the  draft  bill. 

As  a  drafting  service  to  you,  I  am  enclosing 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  cover  the  pro- 


A  Bill  To  Amend  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  With  Respect  to  Crimes  in 
THE  Indian  Country 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1153  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  (a)  by  inserting  in  the  first 
paragraph  after  the  word  "rape,"  the  words 
"carnal  knowledge,  a-ssault  with  Intent  to 
commit  rape":  (b)  by  changing  In  the  second 
paragraph  the  phrase  "offense  of  rape"  the 
first  time  It  appears  to  "offenses  of  rape  and 
assault  with  Intent  to  commit  rap>e";  (c) 
by  Inserting  In  the  second  paragraph  after 
the  phrase  "offense  of  rape"  the  second  time 
It  appears  the  phrase  "or  assault  with  Intent 
to  commit  rape";  (d)  by  changing  In  the 
third  paragraph  the  phrase  "offense  of  bur- 
glary" to  "offenses  of  burglary,  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  and  incest";  and  (e)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  "Any 
Indian  who,  within  the  Indian  country,  com- 
mits an  offense  defined  by  the  laws  of  a  State 
with  respect  to  elections  of  Federal.  State, 
or  local  oCQcers  shall  be  punished  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
such  offense  was  committed." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  will  be  seen  that 
a  section  (e)  has  been  added  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards in  response  to  my  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  some  Federal  authority 
to  punish  Irregularities  for  voting  frauds 
committed  on  the  Indian  reservations. 
If  the  Indians  are  not  subject  to  ordinary 
Federal  laws,  then  it  would  be  theoreti- 
cally possible  to  pack  ballot  boxes  on  the 
reservations,  to  allow  people  not  regis- 
tered to  vote  contrary  to  State  laws,  and, 
in  general,  to  interfere  with  Federal  and 
State  elections  without  committing  a 
crime  which  might  be  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  crime  was  committ<'d.  Purely 
as  a  drafting  service,  Mr.  Edwards  added 
that  section  to  the  legislation  originally 
proposed  to  deal  with  other  crimes. 

I  trust  this  matter  will  receive  early 
and  appropriate  attention. 

DEFENSE   FACILITIES   PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ously I  introduced  a  bill  wliich  would 
give  statutorj'  sanction  to  an  effective  se- 
curity system  for  the  protection  of  our 
defense  facilities.  It  has  never  been 
finally  acted  upon,  however. 

When  I  first  introduced  thi<  bill  we 
had  a  security  program  which  was  in- 
itiated administratively  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  carried  forward  by  Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Eisenhower.  The 
need  for  a  program  authorized  by  statute 
was  great  then.  The  need  now,  how- 
ever, is  absolute  and  has  been  since 
June  29,  1959,  when  the  celebrated 
Greene  case  was  decided  against  the 
Government    by    the    Supreme    Court. 


That  decision  effectively  struck  down  the 
existing  internal  security  programs 
which  covered  in  excess  of  3  million 
workers  employed  in  private  defense 
plants. 

The  decision  struck  down  a  program 
tliat  was  designed  for  one  purpyose  and 
one  pui-pose  only — the  protection  of  the 
defense  and  military  secrets  of  this  great 
country — and,  therefore  the  protection 
of  our  freedom  itself. 

In  the  Greene  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Grovernment  could 
not  operate  a  security  system  which  did 
not  afford  the  safeguards  of  confron- 
tation and  cross-examination  and  sug- 
gested that  a  proper  security  system 
should  involve  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination. 

The  naivete  of  such  reasoning  is  in- 
comprehensible. It  ignores  the  fact  that 
much  security  information  comes  from 
confidential  informants  whose  value 
would  be  completely  destroyed  if  they 
were  revealed.  The  decision  would  have 
the  effect,  also,  of  opening  the  files  of 
the  FBI  wide  to  the  Communist  subver- 
sives and  sympathizers  in  this  country. 
The  rationale  of  the  case  is  at  the  very 
least  questionable.  It  subverts  the  rights 
of  180  million  people  to  be  protected  by 
their  Government  to  those  of  Commu- 
nist agents  or  others  who  are  subversive 
or  not  good  security  risks. 

But  enough  reference  to  that  Supreme 
Court  decision.  It  is  history,  and  the 
shocked  citizenry  of  this  still  free  coun- 
try cannot  and  will  not  forget  it. 

The  important  thing  is  that  legislation 
is  still  needed  so  that  we  can  have  the 
maximum  of  security  in  our  defense 
plants.  A  good  program,  however,  must 
afford  certain  protections  to  the  workers 
so  that  they  cannot  be  unjustifiably 
maligned  by  overzealous  investigators. 
At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  a  de- 
gree of  flexibility  permitted  to  its  ad- 
ministrators so  as  to  provide  maximum 
security  for  our  defense  secrets  and, 
thus,  the  country  itself. 

The  program  must  not  treat  the  with- 
drawal of  security  clearance  as  a  crimi- 
nal matter  and  thereby  apply  the  same 
guarantees  and  protections  to  which  an 
accused  criminal  is  entitled.  In  a  crim- 
inal case  a  person  is  convicted  if  the 
evidence  supports  his  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

In  an  internal  security  problem  this 
greatest  of  legal  standards  should  not 
and  cannot  be  applied.  The  more  prac- 
tical standard  is — is  there  a  reasonable 
doubt?  If  so.  we  should  not  entrust  the 
security  of  our  country  to  the  question- 
able individual.  This  is  a  commonsense 
approach.  To  put  it  more  simply— if 
we  have  a  doubt  as  to  someone's  honesty, 
we  are  not  going  to  trust  him  with  our 
money.  We  do  not  have  to  be  convinced 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  to  foreclose 
him  access  to  our  cash  register  if  we 
happen  to  be  a  shopkeeper.  We  simply 
will  not  hire  him.  And  if  he  is  already 
hired,  we  fire  him.  We  do  not  invite 
thievery.  And,  likewise.  Mr.  President, 
we  should  not  invite  the  scourge  of  in- 
ternational communism.  We  should  not 
say  we  have  secrets  in  the  cash  register 
of  national  defense  and  then  let  one  of 
doubtful  loyalty  or  trustworthiness  op- 
erate it. 
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I  think  it  is  about  time  that  all  of 
us  think  a  little  more  about  the  internal 
threat  to  this  country  and  not  let  the 
bright  light  of  external  cold  war  blind 
us  to  it.  It  is  present.  It  is  increasing 
yearly.  It  will  attempt  to  continue  to 
grow.  And  if  we  do  not  stop  it.  or  at 
least  provide  deterrents,  we  will  be  en- 
gulfed by  the  sea  of  communism  which 
has  for  its  only  purpose  the  sinking  of 
the  free  ship  "America." 

The  House  Un-American  Activities 
Comimittee  some  time  ago  made  public 
a  report  which  revealed  that  over  2.000 
known  Reds  are  working  in  our  defense 
and  missile  plants.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly many  unknowns  working  there  also. 
Mr.  President,  one  Communist  sympa- 
thizer working  in  an  essential  industry 
is  one  too  many:  but  at  the  ?ame  time 
It  is  enough  to  end  the  freedom  which 
we  now  have  and  which  most  of  us  so 
jealously  protect. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  for  the  third  time  will  be 
a  giant  step  in  the  direction  of  elimrhat- 
ing  all  risks  and  will  insure  the  people 
of  this  country  the  security  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

This  bill  has  in  the  past  had  the  full 
and  complete  approval  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  Government 
agencies,  including  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, yet  Congress  has  failed  to  act. 

Perhaps  I  should  correct  that  state- 
ment. We  of  the  Senate  did  pass  it  back 
in  1955,  but  the  House  failed  to  act. 
Since  the  Greene  case  in  1959,  neither 
House  has  even  given  lipservice  to  in- 
creased protection  for  defense  facilities. 

I  have  stated  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  many  times  in  the  past,  but  so 
that  they  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  all 
I  will  repeat  them  again. 

It  authorizes  the  President,  whenever 
he  finds  and  proclaims  the  security  of 
this  Nation  threatened,  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  to  prevent  access  to  de- 
fense facilities  by  those  Likely  to  com- 
mit sabotage,  espionage,  ox  other  sub- 
versive acts.  Admittedly,  it  does  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  shall  not  apply,  but  to 
balance  that  it  provides  that  a  person 
who  is  denied  access  to  a  defense  facility 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  charges 
against  him  and  given  opportunity  to 
defend  himself  against  such  charges.  It 
also  provides  for  remuneration  of  lost 
wages  to  a  person  who  was  previously 
summarily  banned  from  a  defense  facil- 
ity but  who  was  subsequently  cleared. 
Penalties  are  also  provided  as  are  other 
safeguards  to  individual  rights  such  as 
that  section  which  specifically  prohibits 
a  construction  of  the  act  which  would 
deprive  an  individual  of  any  ricrhts  or 
benefits  conferred  on  him  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  as  amended 
by  the  Labor  Management  Act  of  1947. 

In  its  platform,  the  Democratic  Party 
stated  that.  "We  pledge  our  will,  ener- 
gies, and  resources  to  oppose  Commu- 
nist aggression." 

Mr.  President,  all  the  pious  platitudes 
In  the  world  will  be  worthless  if  we 
hand  the  Communists  our  secrets — as  we 
have  done  so  many  times  in  the  past — 
Simply  because  we  lack  an  effective  secu- 


rity system  and  permit  Communist 
agents  and  sympathizers  to  work  in  our 
defense  establishments.  I  urge  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  Congress, 
pursuant  to  its  platform  pledge,  to  in- 
itiate action  on  this  bill  immediately. 
The  country  needs  it.  Security  demands 
it.  I  am  sure  you  can  rely  on  the  help 
and  active  support  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  getting  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1769)  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  guard  strategic 
defense  facilities  against  individuals  l>e- 
lieved  to  be  disposed  to  commit  acts  of 
sabotage,  espionage,  or  other  subversion, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Butler,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


TAX  EXEMPTION   FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  PURPOSES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  numer- 
ous recent  events  have  caused  all  of  us 
to  be  concerned  with  the  demands  to 
encourage  higher  education  if  this  Na- 
tion is  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Numerous  methods  of  further  imple- 
menting the  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  education  have  been  pro- 
posed. However,  the  majority  of  these 
have  been  directed  toward  general  aid 
to  education  on  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary level  and  have  ignored  students 
engaged  in  higher  education. 

It  is.  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  an  additional  exemption  of 
$600  to  a  taxpayer  with  a  dependent  son 
or  daughter  under  age  23  attending  an 
educational  institution  above  the  sec- 
ondary level  on  a  full-time  basis. 

In  offering  this  proposal,  I  believe  we 
would  be  demonstrating  in  the  most 
clear  and  tangible  fashion  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  support  of 
education  as  a  national  policy.  In  my 
judgment,  the  spur  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  give  to  our  school  system 
would  be  enormoios  and  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  strength  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1773)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
additional  exemption  of  $600  to  a  tax- 
payer for  each  dependent  son  or  daugh- 
ter under  the  age  of  23  who  is  a  full- 
time  student  above  the  secondary  level 
at  an  educational  institution,  introduced 
by  Mr  Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  by  request  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  proposed 
fiscal  year  1962  authorization  bill  for 
capital  facilities  and  the  cooperative 
atomic   power   program.      This    bill   13 


identical  with  H.R.  6744  on  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  began 
hearings  yesterday. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  total  of 
$227,580,000  for  the  acquisition  or  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  new  line  item 
plant  and  facility  projects.  An  addi- 
tional $7  million  would  be  authorized  for 
the  civilian  power  reactor  demonstration 
program.  The  bill  also  would  authorize 
an  additional  increase  of  $127  million 
to  previous  years'  authorizations. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Subcommittee  on  Legislation,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  is  prepared  to 
review  in  detail  the  various  line  items 
included  in  the  bill.  Two  items  particu- 
larly involve  relatively  heavy  exp>endi- 
tures  and  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  One  involves  $114  million  for 
the  linear  electron  accelerator — the  so- 
called  Stanford  accelerator.  The  other 
is  $95  million  for  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities for  the  new  plutonium  production 
reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  intends  to  re- 
view these  two  projects  very  thoroughly 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  review  of  all 
other  Ime  items.  It  is  expected  that 
hearings  on  these  two  items  will  be  held 
either  the  week  of  May  8,  or  the  week  of 
May  15.  Sufficient  advance  notice  will 
be  given  of  the  dates  in  order  that  all 
interested  parties  may  have  sufBcient 
time  for  preparation  of  their  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1774)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pastore.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

US.   PARTICIPATION   IN   THE   FOOD 
AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion providmg  for  membership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  supE>ort  or  op- 
p>ose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  may  be  prmted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  April  21. 
1961.  to  the  Vice  President  in  regard  to 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Rscoait. 
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The  bill  (S.  1779  >  amending  the  act 
authorizing  appropriations  for  U.S. 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  introduced 
by  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1945.  as  amended 
(22  U5.C.  279a),  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  expenditure  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
payment  by  the  tJnlted  States  of  its  propor- 
tionate share  In  the  expenses  of  the  Organ- 
ization; Provided.  That  the  percentage  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  the  total 
annual  budget  of  the  Organization  shall 
not  exceed  33.33  per  centum.  ' 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbright 
is  as  follows: 

APBIL21.  1961. 
Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnsow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  amendment  to  Public 
Law  174.  79th  Congress,  as  amended  (22 
U.8.C.  279a),  to  remove  the  statutory  limi- 
tation of  $3  million  placed  upon  US.  con- 
tributions to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO»  Is  one  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  system.  It  now  has  a 
membership  of  81  governments  and  7  asso- 
ciate members.  With  the  attainment  of  In- 
dependence by  3  more  African  countries, 
membership  Is  expected  to  rise  to  84  before 
the  end  of  1961.  This  compares  with  a  mem- 
bership of  72  at  the  time  the  *3  million 
statutory  limitation  was  enacted  Into  law. 
The  Increase  In  membership  comes  mostly 
from  the  more  underdeveloped  countries 
which  draw  heavily  on  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  the  Organization  to  aid  them  In 
developing  their  agricultural  techniques  as  a 
means  of  Increasing  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  food  supply.  The  PAO  Is  an  entity 
whose  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  its  par- 
ticipating members  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  played  a  major  role  In  the  alTalrs  of  the 
Organization  since  Its  Inception  In  1945. 

The  PAO's  work  Is  organized  In  two  major 
departments:  (1)  the  Technical  Department 
concerned  with  land  and  water  development, 
plant  production  and  protection,  animal  pro- 
duction tnd  health,  rural  Institutions  and 
services  (Including  agricultural  extension 
and  education,  land  tenure,  cooperatives  and 
agricultural  credit),  fisheries  biology,  tech- 
nology and  economics,  forestry  and  forest 
products,  nutrition  and  home  economics;  and 
(2)  the  Economics  Department  concerned 
with  economic  analysis  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture, agricultural  commodities,  and  agricul- 
tural statistics. 

The  work  is  carried  out  In  five  prlncijxil 
ways  by: 

1.  The     collection     and     publlcatlo:i      of 
monthly,    annual,    or    occasional    statistic    ' 
series,  and  of  abstracts,  bulletins,  and  t( 
nical  studies; 

2.  Convening  meetings,  both  worldwide  or 
regional,  on  specific  technical  or  economic 
subjects; 

3.  Providing  direct  technical  assistance 
and  advice  to  member  governments,  particu- 
larly In  the  establishment  or  strengthening 
of  national  institutions  and  service  In  food 
and  agriculture  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries; 


4.  Organizing  training  centers  and  provid- 
ing of  fellowships  in  food  and  agricultural 
subjects;  and 

5.  Acting  as  executing  agency  for  projects 
financed  by  the  U.N.  expanded  technical  as- 
sistance program  or  the  U.N  special  fund. 
These  activities  serve  to  provide  needed  tech- 
nical, statistical,  and  economic  Information 
on  an  International  basis. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  current  ac- 
tivities of  the  PAO  Include  the  continuation 
of  Its  studies  and  consultations  on  agri- 
cultural price  stabilization  and  support  poli- 
cies, the  launching  of  a  'Freedom  Prom 
Hunger  Campaign,"  from  1960  to  1965  and  the 
designation  of  1961  as  "World  Seed  Year." 
In  addition,  a  number  of  meetings  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  and/or  agricultural  experts 
were  held  on  technical  and  economic  sub- 
jects In  all  fields  of  FAO  responsibility.  Such 
meetings  are  one  of  the  most  eCfectlve  means 
by  which  the  PAO  can  provide  technical  in- 
formation to  governments,  which  they  in 
turn  can  apply  to  their  national  educational 
and  administrative  services.  Some  of  the 
more  Important  and  useful  technical  meet- 
ings held  recently  were:  the  second  World 
Pishing  Boat  Congress;  the  second  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  Government  Experts 
on  Designations.  Definitions  and  Standards 
for  Milk  and  Milk  Products;  the  fourth  Far 
East  Meeting  on  Animal  Health  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  FAO  and  the  OIE  (Interna- 
tional Office  of  Epizootics)  for  consideration 
of  sanitary  regulations  and  methods  of  con- 
trol or  eradication  of  rinderpest,  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  poultry  diseases,  etc;  the 
Expert  Meeting  on  Fishery  Statistics  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Area;  the  World  Scientific 
Meeting  on  the  Biology  of  Sardines;  and  the 
International  Training  Course  on  Radioiso- 
tope Techniques  In  Agricultural  Research, 
which  was  Jointly  sponsored  by  IAEA. 

The  FAO  has  also  Issued  a  number  of 
significant  technical  publications.  Some  of 
these,  as  examples,  are:  "The  EfflcieVit  Use 
of  Fertilizer"  (now  completely  revised); 
"Grasses  In  Agriculture";  "Agricultural 
Credit  In  Economically  Underdeveloped 
Countries";  "Milk  and  Milk  Products  In 
Human  Nutrition";  "Animal  Health  Year- 
book" (Jointly  with  International  Office  of 
Epizootics);  "Study  of  University  Agricul- 
tural Education  In  Latin  America";  "Ap- 
plication of  Science  to  Inland  Fisheries"; 
and  "Tropical  Silviculture." 

These  are  In  addition  to  the  basic  monthly 
or  annual  series,  among  which  are  the  "Year- 
book of  Food  and  Agricultural  Production 
Statistics",  "Yearbook  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Statistics",  "Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics", 
"Yearbook  of  Fisheries  Statistics",  monthly 
"Plant  Protection  Bulletin",  "Unasylva" 
(forestry),  and  "Food  Consumption  Balance 
Sheets." 

The  existing  statutory  limitation  of  $3 
million  on  the  annual  U.S.  contribution, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S. 
percentage  share  of  assessments  of  32.51  per- 
cent. In  effect  limits  the  Organization's  as- 
sessment budget  to  its  current  level  of  $9,- 
225.000  annually.  The  Increased  cost  of 
doing  business  alone  will  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  Organization  to  maintain  even  Its 
current  level  of  activity,  within  the  amount 
of  funds  available  at  a  time  when  an  In- 
creased membership  Is  making  new  demands 
on  the  Organization  for  aid  and  assistance. 
In  addition  to  the  need  for  selective  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs,  the  Organization 
Is  being  called  upon  to  undertake  new  ur- 
gent activities.  Leading  examples  of  such 
Impending  programs  with  budgetary  impli- 
cations for  the  FAO  are:  the  U.S. 
sponsored  U.N.  resolution  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  foodstuffs;  aid  to  education 
and  training  in  Africa;  and  oceanographic 
efforts  all  being  undertaken  through  the 
U.N.  system.  In  light  of  these  circumstances. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Director  General 
of  the  FAO  will  find  It  necessary  to  present 


a  substantially  Increased  budget  for  the  cal- 
cnaar  years  1962  and  1963.  11  the  United 
States  is  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
development  of  the  Organization's  program 
and  budget,  It  Is  essential  that  the  $3  million 
statutory  limitation  be  deleted  Otherwise, 
the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  make  a 
unilateral  veto  of  the  aspirations  of  other 
member  governments  of  the  Organization 
and  at  the  same  time  will  be  effectively  pre- 
vented from  recommending  programs  which 
this  country  considers  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Organization. 

As  between  the  raising  of  the  current  stat- 
utory limitation  and  eliminating  it  entirely, 
the  Department  recommends  the  latter. 
Other  governments  consider  the  existence  of 
such  a  limitation  as  a  unilateral  veto  by  the 
United  States  on  the  size  of  the  FAO  budget 
and  hence  a  veto  on  Its  whole  program.  No 
other  country  has  enacted  such  leg^lslatlon, 
but  each  prefers  to  relate  Its  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Organization  to  the  program  and 
effectiveness  of  its  operation.  If  other  coun- 
tries were  to  enact  similar  legislation  it 
would  complicate  the  budgetary  processes  of 
the  Organization,  since  the  size  of  the  budget 
would  be  determined  by  a  series  of  unilateral 
actions  and  not  by  multilateral  negotiations. 
The  result  would  limit  the  ability  of  U.S. 
delegations  to  participate  effectively  In  the 
direction  of  the  program  and  to  hold  the 
budget  Increases  to  reasonable  Increments,  as 
we  cannot  respond  to  even  the  most  urgent 
and  Justified  projects  if  they  breach  the  U.S. 
limitation  by  however  slight  an  amount.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  elimination  of  the 
statutory  limitations  would  not  result  In 
excessive  Increases  since  the  remainder  of 
the  membership  have  to  pay  their  share  of 
Increased  costs  as  well  and  the  financial  Im- 
pact on  their  treasuries  Is,  generally  si>eak- 
ing,  far  greater  than  on  ours.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  U.S.  contribution  is  presented 
to.  and  must  be  adequately  justified,  before 
the  congressional  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. It  Is  hoped  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  this  re- 
quest  during  the  present   session. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposal  to  the  Congress  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk.  ■ 


STRENGTHENING     OF     RAIL    COM- 
MUTER   SERVICE 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  make  the  loan  guarantee 
authority  of  the  Federal  (Government 
available  for  the  financing,  through  pub- 
lic agencies,  of  new  railroad  equipment, 
terminals,  passenger  cars,  and  the  like. 

The  Senate  previously  approved  my 
proposal,  in  amendment  form,  on  March 
29  when  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  ex- 
tended. But  the  House  accepted  no 
amendments  in  extending  the  authority 
for  27  months,  and  it  is  necessary  and, 
I  believe,  desirable,  to  introduce  my 
proposal  as  a  bill. 

A  recently  submitted  report  to  the 
Senate  stresses  the  urgent  need  to  pre- 
serve our  mass  transportation  services. 
Several  hundred  thousand  New  Jer- 
seyites  who  work  in  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia,  and  who  have  been  threat- 
ened with  drastically  reduced  rail  pas- 
senger service,  hardly  need  a  reminder. 
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The  New  Jersey  Highway  Department 
knows  what  abandoned  rail  transporta- 
tion service  would  mean  to  already 
crowded  highways  and  parking  areas. 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  could 
doubtless  paint  the  same  picture  for  its 
tunnels  and  bridges  across  the  Hudson 
River  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  report,  which  was  jointly  sub- 
mitted by  the  Regional  Plan  Association 
and  Anthony  Arpaia,  consultant  to  our 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  is  specific 
about  what  needs  to  be  done. 

A  major  capital  investment,  says  the 
RPA-Arpaia  report,  must  be  made  to 
save  and  improve  commuter  rail  service. 

The  report  holds  that,  without  im- 
mediate investment  in  equipment  and 
facilities,  operating  deficits  will  continue 
to  spiral  while  service  declines.  Eventu- 
ally, if  conditions  continue  to  deteriorate, 
the  safety  of  the  public  may  be 
jeopardized. 

The  background  study,  which  was  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  our  committee's 
pilot  commuter  study  of  the  New  York 
metroE>olitan  area,  estimates  that  a  capi- 
tal investment  of  from  $650  to  $800  mil- 
lion is  needed  to  stabilize  operating  costs 
and  service  and  to  take  a  step  toward 
cutting  costs  and  improving  services. 

The  Federal  Government  can  assist  by 
helping  provide  a  share  of  the  capital 
funds.  In  the  long  run,  as  the  Arpaia 
report  points  out,  this  is  far  less  a  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  than  providing  alter- 
native commuter  facilities. 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
guarantee  the  bonds  or  other  obligations 
issued  by  States,  municipalities,  and 
other  public  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  or  building  modem  equipment 
and  facilities  and  leasing  them  to  the 
railroads.  In  this  way.  I  believe,  rail- 
roads providing  commuter  service  would 
get  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  loan 
guarantee  authority  which  has  been  on 
the  books  since  1958. 

Up  to  now,  relatively  little  use  has  been 
made  of  this  authority.  In  1958.  Con- 
gress attempted  to  deal  with  the  deterio- 
rating condition  of  American  railroads 
by  granting  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  to  guarantee  im- 
provement loans  for  them  up  to  an  ag- 
gregate of  $500  million.  Only  about  $85 
million  of  such  loans  have  been  guar- 
anteed to  date.  Few,  indeed,  have  been 
made  available  to  short-haul  passenger 
railroads. 

Loans  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
muter services  from  private  sources,  even 
with  Government  guarantees,  have  not 
proved  attractive  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  lenders  or  the  railroads  themselves. 

This  bill  would  use  the  guarantee  au- 
thority not  only  for  the  obligations  of  the 
railroads  themselves,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  any  State,  municipality,  or 
other  agency  which  may  be  organized  for 
the  purpose,  in  financing  or  refinancing 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  prop- 
erty to  be  used  in  transportation  service 
of  such  common  carrier  by  railroad. 

Regardless  of  what  Congress  does  with 
the  $250  million  direct  loan  program 
sporisored  by  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  and  supported  by  me.  we  should 
not  overlook  the  availability  of  the  $415 


million  unused  portion  of  the  $500  mil- 
lion loan  guarantee  fund  for  use  In 
strengthening  our  commuter  services. 

These  objectives  are  highly  desirable, 
and  it  is  important  that  everyone  know 
that  they  could  be  accomplished  under 
the  existing  loan  authority,  as  amended 
by  my  new  bill.  Fiscal  experts  have  told 
me  that  credit  provided  under  the  loan 
guarantee  program  would  be  no  more, 
and  possibly  less,  expensive  for  the  com- 
munities, the  public  transportation 
agencies,  the  railroads,  and  the  taxpay- 
ers, than  direct  Federal  loans. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve  as 
well  as  keep  alive  our  essential  mass 
transportation  services.  We  must  utilize 
all  our  available  resources  to  that  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1788)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  loan  guarantee  authority 
under  such  title  to  loans  to  State  or  local 
governments  or  other  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  certain  property 
to  be  used  by  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road, introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  DAM  ACROSS 
SAVANNAH  RIVER  BETWEEN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  myself.  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Duke  Power  Co., 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers,  to  build  a  diversion 
dam  across  the  Savannah  River  in  con- 
junction with  the  construction  of  a 
steam-generating  plant  on  the  Ander- 
son County,  B.C.,  side  of  the  Savannah 
River. 

This  proposed  legislation  also  has  the 
support  of  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  South  Carolina's  Third  Dis- 
trict. William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn.  in 
whose  district  the  steam-generating 
plant  will  be  located. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  political 
career  I  have  worked  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Savannah  River  to  the  full 
benefit  of  the  people  of  my  State  and 
the  people  of  our  distinguished  sister 
State  of  Georgia.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported such  development  whether  it  was 
by  private  power  companies  or  by  pub- 
lic power,  or  from  other  sources,  but  al- 
ways so  long  as  any  such  development  in 
no  way  hinders  or  prevents  future  devel- 
opment. 

The  Duke  Power  Co.  has  assured  us 
that  plans  for  its  dam  and  steam  gen- 
erating plant  have  been  worked  out  in 
collaboration  with  the  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers  and  has  further  promised  that  this 
project  will  in  no  way  prevent  or  hinder 
any  future  development  in  the  public 
interest,  of  the  Savannah  River,  includ- 
ing the  Carter's  Island  Dam  project 
The  construction  of  the  dam  will  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  will  hold  public  hearings  on 


the  project  to  enable  all  Individuals  and 
interested  groups  to  set  forth  their  views. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Duke  Power  Co^ 
has  agreed  to  spend  $1,300,000  to  bring 
the  height  of  the  dam  up  to  specifica- 
tions that  will  enable  the  construction 
of  future  dams  on  the  Savannah  River 
and  avoid  conflict  between  the  Duke 
project  and  the  Carter's  Island  project. 

The  Duke  power  proposal  will  initially 
generate  700,000  kilowatts,  and  will  cost 
$91  million  to  build.  The  Duke  Power 
Co.  plans  to  expand  this  plant  over  the 
years  as  power  demands  justify,  until  it 
has  a  generating  capability  of  2  million 
kilowatts  and  represents  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $280  million. 

I  know  the  county  of  Anderson  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  will  wel- 
come the  $2,420,000  taxes  the  Duke 
Power  Co.  will  pay  annually  on  the  initial 
plant  as  well  as  the  $1,150,000  a  year  to 
be  spent  on  operation,  maintenance,  and 
payrolls.  This  new  plant  will  certainly 
fit  into  the  industrial  program  of  this 
area  of  our  great  State. 

I  hope  that  the  ensuing  hearings  and 
studies  enabled  by  this  legislation  will 
fully  justify  the  construction  of  the  dam 
and  will  show  conclusively  that  it  will 
not  conflict  in  any  way  with  future  de- 
velopment of  the  Savannah  River  or 
the  welfare  cf  the  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  join 
in  introducing  the  bill  to  authorL<ie  the 
construction  of  this  steam  generating 
plEint  in  Anderson  County,  SC.  The 
steam  plant  proposed  to  be  constructed 
by  Duke  Power  Co,  is  far  more  than 
just  another  step  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Savannah  River. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  steam 
plaint  which  the  Duke  Power  Co.  pro- 
poses to  build  is  larger  than  any  such 
plant  now  existing  in  the  world.  It  will 
represent  an  investment  of  $280  million, 
will  employ  1,000  people  during  its  con- 
struction, and  ultimately  will  have  a  gen- 
erating capacity  of  some  2  million  kilo- 
watts. 

The  willingness  of  private  investors 
to  undertake  such  a  gigantic  project  is  a 
measure  of  the  existing  confidence  which 
exists  in  the  South 's  continued  economic 
industrial  development  and  prospects  for 
economic  prosperity.  It  is  also  further 
proof  of  the  fundamental  ability  of  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy  to  meet 
with  eflBciency  and  comp>etence  the  de- 
mands of  a  highly  complex  and  indus- 
trial society. 

The  authorization  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  actually  constitutes  the 
type  of  area  redevelopment  bill  which  is 
best  designed  to  remedy  defects  in  our 
economy  and  unemployment.  The  con- 
struction of  this  steam  generating  plant 
will  by  no  means  be  limited  in  its  eco- 
nomic impact  to  the  areas  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  which  its  power 
will  be  distributed. 

Some  of  the  highest  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  most  serious  economic 
illnesses  exist  in  coal-producing  States, 
such  as  West  Virginia   and  Kentucky. 
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The  steamplant  which  this  bill  au- 
thorizes will  consume,  upon  it«  final 
completion,  3Vfe  million  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually, which  in  itself  will  give  a  real 
boost  to  these  ooal-producing  areas. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  act  speedily 
and  favorably  on  this  deserving  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  m  the  Rccord. 

The  bill  (S.  17»5>  to  grant  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  for  the  construcUcn  of 
a  dam  across  Savannah  River  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Johnston  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond',  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordei-ed  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  thr  Smate  atid  Ucmsr  of 
Rrpre  entativri  of  IA«  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrcxs  as  cmbled.  That  the 
oonseot  ol  Congress  1*  hereby  granted  U) 
Duke  Power  Company,  lU  suoc^asors  and 
afislguA,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  dam  across  Savannah  River,  between  An- 
derson County,  South  Carolina  and  Elbert 
County.  Geor^a,  near  Mlddleton  Shoals,  and 
about  two  hundred  ninety-seTen  mll«»  abore 
Uie  mouth  of  eald  river,  for  the  purpose  cf 
providing  a  pool  for  oondeiiaer  wat«r  for  a 
«teain-«lectric  plant.  ProvuUd.  That  work 
y.ha.]i  not  be  (ximmenced  until  the  plans 
therefor  have  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chlff  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  when  such  plans  h?\ve  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  tiie  Army  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  deviate  from  such  plans  either  before  or 
aXter  completktn  of  said  ditm  unless  tl^e 
modification  of  such  pUn*  has  previously 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army : 
Protidrtl  fvrt'irr.  That  In  approving  the 
plans  for  »ald  dam  Buch  C5ondttlons  and 
■tlpulatlons  may  be  imposed  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  Secretary  erf  the  Army  may 
deem  neceasary  to  pn-otect  the  present  and 
future  interest  of  the  United  Stales:  Pro- 
vided fuTther,  That  tills  Act  simll  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  use  of  such  dam 
to  develop  water  power  or  generate  hydro- 
electric energy:  And  prcHdcd  fv-rther,  That 
the  grantee,  or  Its  succeBsors.  shall  hold  and 
save  the  tJnitcd  State*  free  from  aU  clalnvs 
arising  from  damage  which  may  be  sustained 
by  the  dam  herein  authorized,  or  damage 
sustained  by  the  appurtenances  of  the  said 
dam,  by  reason  of  the  future  construction 
and  operation  by  the  tJnlted  States  erf  Hart- 
well  Reservoir  or  any  other  Federal  project 
upstream  or  downstream  from  the  dam 
herein   authorized 

Src  2.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  cease  and  be  deemed  null  and  void 
unless  the  actual  coostructian  of  the  dam 
hereby  authorized  is  commenced  within  four 
years  and  completed  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

R«c  8  The  right  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expreaaly  reserred. 


time  of  the  loss,  to  persons  who  at  the 
time  they  suffered  losses  at  the  hand? 
of  the  enemy  duririg  World  War  n,  were 
not  American  citizens  but  who  have  sub- 
sequently become  citizens. 

Section  18  of  my  amendment  would 
provide  for  payment  of  prisoner-of-war 
and  civilian-imprisonment  claims  to  per- 
sons, who  are  U.S.  citizens  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  and 
who  were  imprisoned  by  enemy  nations 
while  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of 
governments  allied  or  as.sociated  with 
the  United  States  durme  World  War  II. 

Section  19  would  provide  similarly  for 
internment,  deportation,  and  forced 
labor  claim.';. 

This  bill,  in  essence,  will  remove  the 
limitation  excluding  many  American- 
bom  and  naturalized  citizens  which  was 
placed  by  tlie  original  War  Claims  Act 
The  benefits  would  be  paid  from  the  war 
claims  fund. 

According  to  testimony  offered  t>eforc 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  on  similar  bills  in 
1959,  the  number  of  additional  claims 
expected  under  the  authorization  of 
these  amendments  would  be  approxi- 
mately 34,000.  Of  the  new  claims,  about 
23.500  would  be  from  former  Poles.  4.000 
from  former  Yugosla\'8,  3,200  from  for- 
mer Philippme  soldiers  and  guerrillas, 
and  3,300  from  oUiers.  The  aveiage 
claim  is  expected  to  be  about  $1,860,  and 
the  total  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  war 
claims  fund  would  be  about  $92  8  million. 
Of  course,  none  of  this  money  would  be 
raised  by  taxation.  These  claims  would, 
instead,  merely  be  charges  against  assets 
held  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  compen- 
sate American  citizens  for  losses  which 
they  suffered  at  enemy  hands  during 
World  War  II. 

This  bill  would  justly  amend  the  law 
to  allow  compensation  for  claims  of 
American  citizens  who  were  deprived 
during  World  War  II  because  of  their 
common  cause  with  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1796)  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  under  such  act  to 
certain  citizois  of  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Habt>  .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  tlie  Comznit- 
tee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 


INDIANA  DUNES 


AMENDMx^T  OP  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
TO  PROVIDK  BEa^KPITS  FOR 
CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
!Mr.  Hatt]  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide 
certain  benefit  rights,  now  granted  to 
persons  who  were  uA  citizens  at  the 


Mr  IX)UGL.'\S.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  G«UK^aNC.  McCabtht, 
Neuberger.Metcalf.  Humphrey,  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Indiana  Dunes  and  related 
areas  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  preserve  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country  a  priceless  piece  of  geologic  and 
botanical  history  which  is  unique  on  the 
western  continent. 

I  first  introduced  a  bill  on  this  subject 
during  the  85th  Congress.  S.  3898,  which 
was  followed  by  a  perfecting  bill,  S.  1001. 
This  legislation  was  the  subject  of  on- 


the-spot  hearings  by  the  Public  Lands 
Subconunittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  dunng  July 
1959.  which  concluded  with  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  participating  members 
of  the  subcommittee  calling  for  approval 
of  the  bill  S.  1001.  At  this  point  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  work 
performed  by  Senators  Gkuxwing  and 
Moss,  who  were  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  need  for  approval  of  this 
legislation  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  hearings. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  to  preserve 
in  public  ownership  as  a  national  scien- 
tific landmark  representative  ixirtions  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  and  other  areas  of 
scientific  interest  and  pubhc  recreational 
value  on  or  near  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
areas  set  forth  in  the  bill  have  been 
included  only  after  a  recent  on-the-spwt 
survey  of  the  dunes  area  which  was  con- 
ducted in  order  to  determine  the  scien- 
tific and  recreational  values  with  signifi- 
cant national  appeal  stiU  remaining  in 
this  region.  The  bill  designates  a  block 
described  as  units  1  and  2  which  is  to  be 
established  because  of  its  scientific  and 
educational  values.  This  is  an  area  of 
not  more  than  3,000  acres.  Units  3  and 
4  set  forth  in  the  bill  are  to  be  estab- 
lished because  of  their  scientific  and  pub- 
lic recreational  values,  and  are  areas  of 
not  more  than  1.000  acres. 

There  is  a  thli-d  area  desciibed  in  the 
bill,  amounting  to  about  4.000  acres  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
units  1,  2,  and  3,  and  in  which  there 
is  found  to  exist  scientific  and  public 
recreational  values.  The  present  bill 
differs  from  previous  bills  in  that  it  now 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  lease  all  or  any  part  of  the 
lands  and  interests  in  land  acquired, 
to  the  State  of  Indiana,  upon  proper 
terms,  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, which  permit  the  State  of  In- 
diana to  manage  the  property.  Further, 
there  is  a  provision  for  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  State  of  Indiana,  college 
scientific  societies,  and  qualified  individ- 
uals to  permit  scientific  research  within 
the  areas  acquired  which  will  effectively 
interpret  the  scientific  values. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  this 
precious  natural  area  and  what  we  are 
working  for.  First,  we  have  a  remark- 
able example  of  dunes;  a  shifting,  mov- 
ing, living  landscape  and  a  natural 
phenomena  which  in  itself  holds  much 
scientific  interest  as  well  as  beaut>'  We 
have  here  a  rare  collection  of  southern 
f^ora.  deposited  by  migratory  birds, 
which  can  be  found  no  farther  north, 
and  northern  flora  which  can  be  found 
no  farther  south.  The  dunes  are  a  mixed 
garden  not  duplicated  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  have  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing way  stations  for  birds  passing 
tlirough  the  Midwest  during  migration; 
and  more  than  100  species  of  birds  live 
and  nest  here. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  here  is  a  site 
of  rare  historic  significance.  The  dunes 
have  been  a  highway  of  sorts  through- 
out the  history  of  this  country.  First,  It 
was  the  site  of  Indian  foot  and  horse 
trails  which  can  still  be  traced.    Then  it 
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was  a  gateway  for  trappers  and  traders, 
and  for  missionaries  and  warriors.  Mar- 
quette passed  through  in  1675  and  died 
shortly  after  near  Ludington;  La  Salle 
came  in  1677.  on  his  way  to  Montreal; 
Pontiac  captured  Uttle  Fort,  near  Tre- 
mont,  in  1754.  In  1781  the  Spanish  took 
over  and  in  1803  U.S.  soldiers 
trod  through  on  their  way  to  build  Fort 
Dearborn. 

Off  to  the  west  a  matter  of  5  miles  or 
so,  Octave  Chanute  carried  on  his  ex- 
perimental glidP'-  flight.  Off  to  the 
southwest  is  the  site  of  the  trading 
post  of  Joseph  Baillie,  the  first  white 
settler  in  Indiana. 

Down  through  history,  this  area  has 
attracted  scientists  of  all  sorts.  Let  me 
quote  from  just  a  few  of  them. 

In  his  report  on  the  proposed  Sand 
Dunes  National  Park  of  Indiana,  Stephen 
T.  Mather,  whose  foresighted  service  was 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  said: 

The  sand  dunes  are  admittedly  wonderful, 
and  they  are  Inherently  distinctive  because 
they  best  Illustrate  the  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  sand  accumulated  from  a  great  body 
of  water.  No  national  park  or  other  Federal 
reservation  offers  this  phenomenon  for  the 
pleasure  and  edification  of  the  people  and 
no  national  park  is  as  accessible. 

My  Judgment  is  clear  •  •  •  that  their 
characteristics  entitled  the  major  portion 
of  their  area  to  consideration  as  a  national 

IMTk. 

The  noted  geologist.  Prof.  T.  C  Cham- 
berlin,  in  a  plea  to  save  the  dunes  for 
the  people,  described  their  scientific 
value  and  natural  beauty  in  these  mov- 
ing words: 

This  earth  of  ours  Is  a  living,  active  organ- 
ism constantly  reshaping  itself  •  •  •  select- 
ing and   assorting  its  material. 

The  dunes  are  themselves  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  the  selective  and  accumulative 
action  of  nature  The  material  that  Is 
washed  from  the  banks  of  the  lake  is  ex- 
ceedingly mixed  material.  But  the  waves 
at  once  begin  a  selective  process.  The  dirty 
material  •  •  •  is  washed  out  and  deposited 
In  the  deeper  and  quieter  waters.  The 
coarser  material  is  left  •  •  •  along  the  shore 
and  then  the  waves  wash  that  up  and 
down  •  •  •  and  at  length  •  •  •  part  is 
thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
left  to  dry  on  the  beach. 

The  strata  of  earth  are  derived  from  mixed 
material  in  this  way  and  have  been  so  de- 
rived for  millions  of  years.  But  the  dunes 
Illustrate  a  cooperative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  wind.  This  material  Is  caught  by  the 
wind  and  drifted  forward  until  It  finds  lodg- 
ment, and  this  lodgment  Illustrates  the 
power  of  the  wind,  the  turmoil  to  which  the 
basal  part  of  the  atmosphere  Is  subjected; 
and  out  of  that  come  these  beauties. 

The  eminent  botanist.  Prof.  Henry  C. 
Cowles,  urging  that  the  dunes  be  pre- 
served for  the  people,  related  that  he 
once  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  a 
number  of  Europe's  greate.st  scientists 
through  our  country.  Time  permitted 
them  to  see  only  three  or  four  things. 
And  these.  Professor  Cowles  reporter^, 
were  what  they  chose:  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Yosemite,  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

There  are  few  places  on  our  continent 
where  so  many  species  of  plants  are  found 
In  so  small  a  compass.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  almost  any  spot  one  may  find  plants 
of  the  desert  and  plants  of  rich  woodlands, 
plants    of    the    pine    woods    and    plants    of 


swamps,  plants  of  oak  woods  and  plants  of 
the  prairies.  Species  of  the  most  diverse 
natural  regions  are  piled  here  together  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  the  region  a 
natural  botanical  preserve. 

Here  one  may  find  the  prickly  pear  cactus 
of  the  southwestern  desert  hobnobbing  with 
the  barberry  of  the  arctic  and  alpine  regions. 

Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  entire  world  of 
plants  does  the  struggle  for  life  take  on  such 
dramatic  and  spectacular  phases  as  in  the 
dunes.  A  dune  in  the  early  days  of  its  career 
is  a  moving  landscape,  a  place  that  is  never 
twice  alike;  it  Is  a  body  of  sand  which  under 
the  influence  of  wind  moves  indifferently 
ovej  swamp  or  town  or  forest.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing In  all  nature  except  a  volcano  with  its 
lava  flow  Is  to  be  compared  with  such  a 
moving  dune. 

What  is  the  present  status  of  this  re- 
markable scientific  area,  this  citadel  of 
history,  this  mecca  for  recreation  which 
sits  squarely  like  a  great  oasis  in  the 
teeming  industrial  center  of  the  United 
States?  What  has  become  of  this  25 
miles  of  uninterrupted  shoreline  with 
such  a  significant  past,  for  which  the 
original  park  builders  of  the  country  had 
such  high  hopes? 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  In  a  few  words — 
too  few — because  it  is  a  sad  and  simple 
story. 

We  have  ..n  Indiana  State  park,  which 
rescued  a  scant  3  miles  of  shoreline.  In 
addition,  5  years  ago  there  remained 
about  5  r.iiles  of  unused  shoreline,  an  area 
of  unusual  scientific  and  historic  sig- 
nificance which  had  not.  as  yet,  been 
built  up.  Five  miles  of  the  original  25 
was  all  that  was  left.  During  the  prior 
years,  since  1916,  along  the  rest  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore  from  deep  in  In- 
diana to  far  beyond  Chicago,  factories 
and  mills  were  piled  one  upon  another. 
Only  5  miles  of  lakeshore  were  left 
unused,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  surged  about  in  an  area  where 
40  years  ago  there  were  comparatively 
few.  Only  5  miles  were  still  there  and  in 
the  meantime,  the  fishermen,  the  swim- 
mers, the  boaters,  the  millions  around 
the  Greater  Calumet  area,  in  Chicago, 
in  Gary,  had  watched  their  recreation 
areas  disappear  one  by  one. 

I  am  here  to  make  a  last-ditch  effort 
to  prevent  the  imminent  closing  out  for 
all  the  future  of  this  remnant. 

Virtually  all  of  this  land  is  now  owned 
as  follows: 

First.  Inland  Steel,  a  public-spirited 
company,  owns  the  dunes  west  of  Ogden 
Dunes,  but  seems  to  have  no  tangible 
plans  for  using  it. 

Second.  National  Steel,  whose  moving 
spirit  is  Mr.  G.'orge  M.  Humphrey,  owns, 
through  its  subsidiary.  Midwest  Steel, 
the  land  east  of  Ogden  Dunes  and  Burns 
Ditch. 

Third.  Bethlehem  Steel  has  acquired 
some  acres  from  the  Consumers  Corp. 
under  circumstances  described  in  a  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  in  the  summer  of  1958. 

Fourth.  Northern  Indiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Corp.  owns  a  portion. 

Fifth.  The  Dune  Acres  real  estate  de- 
velopment owns  a  small  portion. 

Sixth.  Scattered  portions  are  held  by 
individuals. 

After  I  introduced  p  bill  to  save  this 
area  a  few  years  ago,  National  Steel 
Co.,    in    an    effort    to    frustrate    my 


attempts,  built  a  steel  mill  just  east  of 
Bums  Ditch,  and  the  Northern  Indiana 
Public  Service  Corp.  wantonly  leveled 
several  hundred  acres  of  beautiful  dune- 
land  for  a  prospective  power  station. 
Bethlehem,  however,  shows  no  immediate 
intention  of  building. 

National  Steel  and  various  private  real 
estate  interests  are  laying  plans  to  get 
a  $35  million  subsidy  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  construct  a  harbor  which 
will  permit  ore  boats  to  serve  the  Na- 
tionaj  mill  and  such  other  mills  as  Beth- 
lehem may  at  some  future  date 
construct. 

I  personally  see  no  reason  why  such  a 
large  subsidy  should  be  given  to  such 
prosp>erous  companies  as  these,  and  I 
may  also  add  that  such  subsidies  seem 
to  me  inconsistent  with  the  philosophy 
on  such  matters  which  is  so  eloquently 
stated  by  the  heads  of  these  specific  com- 
panies, such  as  Mr.  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey, a  moving  spirit  in  National  Steel. 
Certainly  I  shall  oppose  such  a  project 
with  all  my  strength,  unless  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  save  the 
remainder  of  the  dunes  for  the  people. 

There  still  remain  about  3  miles  of 
unspoiled  lakefront  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  beautiful  back  country  which 
can  be  saved.  In  all.  we  are  profwsing. 
as  I  have  stated,  to  save  a  total  of  8,000 
acres,  including  1.000  acres  for  two  large 
bathing  beaches,  3.000  acres  of  dune 
waterfront  and  backlands  of  unique 
scientific  and  educational  value,  and 
4,000  acres  of  land  with  high  recrea- 
tional value  south  of  Highway  12  and 
north  of  Highway  20. 

Unless  we  act  in  the  manner  outlined 
in  the  bill,  the  whole  dunes  area  will  t)e 
turned  into  another  industrial  and  as- 
phalt jungle.  The  little  Indiana  park 
will  be  made  useless  by  polluted  air  and 
water.  This  is  our  last  chance  to  save 
this  t)eautiful  region,  not  merely  for  the 
more  than  8  million  people  who  live  In 
the  vast  metropolitan  area  which 
stretches  from  Gary  to  Milwaukee,  but 
also  for  all  the  people  of  the  Midwest,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  States  of  Indiana. 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  We 
have  no  time  to  lose 

Interest  in  the  problem  of  the  dunes  is 
widespread.  The  present  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  has  recommended 
strongly  that  the  remaining  area  be  pro- 
tected. The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and 
Monuments  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide 
the  protection  which  this  area  obviously 
merits.  In  addition  to  that,  the  matter 
has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  great  con- 
servation organizations:  The  National 
Parks  Association,  the  Garden  Clubs  of 
Indiana,  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  the 
Indiana  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  Council  of  Con- 
servationists, Inc.,  the  American  Nature 
Association,  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  the  Conservation 
Council.  Nature  Conservancy,  and  many 
others. 

The  problem  of  the  dunes  is  a  symbol 
of  the  crisis  which  faces  all  America.  It 
is  as  though  we  were  standing  on  the  last 
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acre,  faced  with  a  decision  as  to  how  it 
should  be  used.  In  actuality,  It  ts  the 
last  acre,  the  last  acre  of  its  kind.  In 
essence,  the  plight  of  the  dunes  fore- 
slukdowfi  the  time  not  too  far  removed 
when  in  all  truth  we  will  be  standing  on 
the  last  unused,  unprotected  acre,  won- 
dering which  way  to  go.  Have  we  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  place  physical 
limits  on  the  relentless  march  of  indus- 
trialization'' 

With  all  humility  I  ask  support  of  this 
bill.  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  Middle  West,  to  whom  the  dunes 
should  belong  forever,  the  people  of  Il- 
linois, who  depend  upon  it.  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  wiio  are  growing 
ever  more  alert  to  their  disappearing 
natural  resources.  I  ask  for  support  in 
the  name  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
people  yet  to  be  bom  who  cannot  live 
and  grow  and  be  happy  in  a  tight  little 
world  of  factories,  smoke  and  noise,  and 
unrelieved  pre.'sure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1797)  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  and 
related  areas  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas  (for  hunself  and  other  Sen- 
ators i,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


OPPOSITION  TO  RECOGNITION  OF 
COMMUNIST  CHINESE  REGIME 
AND  SUPPORT  OF  CHINESE  NA- 
TIONALISTS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  on 
January  28  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 67.  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  opposition  to  recognition  of 
the  CommunLst  Chinese  regime.  Since 
that  date,  various  conferences  have  been 
held  between  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  minonLiJeader, 
myself,  and  many  other  Senators. 

A  resolution  worded  to  cover  the  sit- 
uation has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  and  other  Senators, 
and  has,  I  believe,  been  agreed  upon  by 
some  of  the  leadership  of  the  other  body. 
I  understand  the  resolution  will  be  si- 
multaneously introduced  in  both  bodies. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  original  resolution  iS.  Res.  67) 
be  indefinitely  postpxjned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  subject,  first  I 
wish  to  do  what  I  should  do  on  another 
occasion,  and  that  is  to  compliment  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hamjjshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  for  his  dili- 
gence in  pursuing  this  all-important 
subject.  Thei-e  have  been  a  good  many 
conJferences.  including  those  with  high- 
level  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment; and  as  a  result  there  was 
prepared  a  cc'ncunent  resolution  which 
I  now  submit  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  which  as.signs  a  good  many  reasons 
why  the  Senate  should  take  the  proposed 
action.    I  shall  read  the  resolving  clause 


only  because  the  remainder  of  the  resolu- 
tion speaks  for  itself: 

Hetolved,  Tliat  tt  U  the  seoae  of  the  CJon- 
grew  that  tt  •upporU  th«  President  In  his 
alhrtnaticm  that  the  United  States  ahall 
cmuinue  to  meet  ita  camtnltments  to  the 
people  and  GoTerninent  of  the  Ilepubllc  of 
China  axkd  ahaU  continue  to  support  that 
Government  as  the  representative  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations 

Further,  the  United  States  Fhall  continue 
to  oppose  the  seatlixg  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  In  the  United  Nations  so 
long  as  that  regime  perslats  Id  defying  the 
prlQCiples  of  liie  United  Nations  Charter 
JPurther.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Coagress  that 
the  United  States  supports  the  President 
In  not  accordiag  diplomatic  recjguitlon  to 
the  Chinese  Ooaunuau>i  region. 

By  a  previous  understanding  with  the 
majority  leader  and  others,  tlie  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  refened  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelatiOiOs  for  fur- 
ther discussion.  I  am  honoi-ed  indeed 
to  submit  the  concurrent  resolution  in 
behalf  of  ms^elf  and  the  vrry  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  th'3  Senator 
Irom  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Praiident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  coiTectly  un- 
derstand that  the  concurrent  resolution 
has  received  the  approval  of  Secretary 
of  Stf.te.  Mr.  Dean  Rusk? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  my  definite 
understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  than!:  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  22  I  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  tt^  Ckjvernment  of  the  United 
States  enjoys  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  GoTermnent  erf  the  Republic  of 
China,  including  treaty  obligations  wlilch 
this  Government  honors;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  Is  an  orlg- 
Ina:  and  continuing  member  of  the  United 
Nations  which  ha^  faithfully  discharged  its 
obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  peace-loving  member  of  the 
oomnaunlty  oi  nations;   and 

Wherea.s  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
cA  Chma  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  worthy 
of  the  great  traditions  and  culture  of  the 
Chinese  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  reel  me 
continues  to  proclaim  Its  blatant  defiance 
oX  the  United  Nations  and  its  principles;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
committed  open  asrgresslon  against  United 
Natioiis  Forces  in  Korea  for  which  it  stands 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations,  and 
boasts  openly  of  its  "victory"'  over  United 
Nations  Faroes  In  Korea;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communl.'tt  regime 
continues  to  suppress  in  defiance  of  United 
Nations  resolutions  the  human  rights  of  the 
Tibetan  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
continues  to  threaten  •world  peace  by  Its 
military  pressures  and  Incurslon.s  against  the 
territory  of  peaceful  neighboring  countries 
In  Asia,  including  India;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Commtmlst  regime 
since  its  beginning  has  maintained  an  at- 
titude of  -anremltting  hostility  toward  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and 


Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
oonUnues  to  hold  Americans  in  prison  de- 
spite cominitxnetsts  for  thely  t^ele-asr     and 

Whereas  the  Clilnese  Conimnnlsts  not 
only  se^  to  hnpnae  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions arrogant  oontentlani  with  respect  to 
their  own  admission  but  also  to  expel  the 
representatives  of  the  Gorernment  of  the 
Republic  of  China  Zrom  the  United  Nations; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  supports  the  President  In  his 
affirmation  that  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  meet  Its  commitments  to  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  shall  continue  to  support  that 
Oovernment  as  the  representatlTe  of  China 
in    the   United    NatloriF;    and    be   it    further. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Cotnmunlst  regime  In  the  United  Nations 
so  long  as  tnat  regime  persists  in  defying 
the  prlndples  at  the  Uiuted  Nations  Char- 
ter. Further.  It  Is  the  ^ense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  supports  the  Presi- 
dent in  not  according  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  Chhiese  Communist  regime. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Monday  next,  to  permit  other  Senators 
to  jom  the  majority  leader  and  myself  in 
sponsoring  the  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jca- 
DAjr  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say,  with  regard  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  said,  that 
while  I  do  not  sponsor  multiple  resolu- 
tions, as  a  rule,  and  dc  not  intend  to 
add  my  name  in  this  case.  I  have  read 
the  resolution  which  has  just  been  pre- 
sented and  I  believe  it  overcomes  any 
criticism  which  I  may  have  had  to  an 
earlier  resolution  which,  while  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  probably  most  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  would 
understand,  would  not  have  been,  in  my 
opinion,  perfectly  clear  to  the  people  of 
other  countries.  I  believe  the  present 
resolution  overcomes  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  defect  in  the  resolution  which  has 
been  withdrawn  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  present  resolution  accomplishes 
the  same  puipose.  I  expect  to  support 
it  both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 
The  last  time  that  I  indulged  in  multiple 
sponsorship  of  a  bill,  when  I  was  one  of 
71  Senators  who  sponsored  a  bill,  it  was 
defeated  on  the  floor.  Since  that  time 
I  have  been  wary  about  multiple  spon- 
sorship. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois understands  the  reason  why  I  am 
not  going  to  do  it  in  this  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  certainly  under- 
stand. 


DR.  THEODORE  VON  KARMAN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 133.  which  I  now  submit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bush 
in  the  chair) .  The  resolution  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  Theodore  von 
Karman  to  aeronautical  and  space  science 
have  been  all-pervaalTe  and  unique;  and 
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Whereaa  he  haa  lab9red  brilliantly  and 
unceasingly  to  Improve  and  speed  the  de- 
fenses of  this  Nation  and  of  the  Atlantic 
community;  and 

Whereas  he  has  worked  with  equal  zeal 
and  skill  to  bend  space  to  the  ways  of  peace: 
and 

Whereas  he  has  been  to  countless  many  an 
Inspired  teacher,  trusted  counselor,  and 
valued  friend;  and 

Whereas  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birth- 
day the  world  Is  paying  him  deserved  trib- 
ute: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  we  express  our  gratitude  to  him 
for  great  things  done  and  yet  to  be  done: 
and  t±iat  we  wish  him  Godspeed  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
prvXieeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  of  course  aware 
of  the  immense  debt  that  our  New  World 
owes  to  the  Old  World  in  the  field  of 
science.  The  vigor  of  science  in  the 
United  States  today  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  contributions  of  brilliant  and 
dedicated  men  who  came  to  our  shores 
from  Europe  and  made  our  country 
their  adopted  homeland. 

It  is  an  interesting  bit  of  history  that 
five  of  the  greatest  of  these  men  should 
have  been  born,  and  spent  their  child- 
hood, in  the  same  district  of  one  city, 
Budapest.  Hungary.  I  am,  of  course, 
thinking  of  Dr.  Leo  Szilard.  Dr.  John 
von  Neumann.  Dr  Edward  Teller.  Dr. 
Eugene  Wigner.  and  finally,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore von  Karman. 

As  Senators  know,  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
von  Karman  is  called,  and  rightly  so. 
the  father  of  aerospace  science  Pages 
would  be  needed  merely  to  list  the  ex- 
traordinary contributions  he  has  made 
to  broadening  mans  understanding  of 
aerodynamics  and  space  flight. 

Dr.  von  Karman  has  also  labored 
mightily  in  the  cause  of  strengthening 
the  military  defenses  of  our  country  and 
our  free  world  partners.  He  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
respected  advisers  at  the  highest  level 
of  our  Defense  Establishment.  He  also 
took  the  lead  in  speeding  and  strength- 
ening aeronautical  and  space  research 
in  the  NATO  community. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  von  Karman 
has  worked  no  less  vigorously  and  fruit- 
fully to  oromote  international  cooper- 
ation in  the  development  of  space  for 
peaceful  ends. 

Finally,  he  has  been  an  inspired 
teacher.  Virtually  every  leading  figure 
in  aeronautical  and  space  research  to- 
day stands  in  his  intellectual  debt. 

Next  Thursday,  May  11.  will  mark 
Theodore  von  Karman's  80th  birthday. 
Here  in  Washington,  distinguished  men 
of  science  will  gather  from  all  over  the 
world  to  pay  him  homage  on  this 
occasion. 

Along  with  several  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — I  know  we  share  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  Senate  in  this 
regard — I  thought  it  would  be  fitting  if 
this  body  now  went  on  record  as  ex- 
pressing its  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
the  great  contributions  which  Theodore 


von  Karman  has  made  to  our  country 
and  indeed  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  detailed  biography  with  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Theodore  von  Karman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Biographical  Skftch  or  D».  von  Karman 

Name:  Theodore  von  Karman. 

Present  position:  Chairman,  Advisory 
Group  for  Aeronautical  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Palais  de  ChalUot,  Paris,  1952 
to  date 

Was  Chairman,  Scientific  Advisory  Board 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  US.  Air  Force,  Washing- 
ton. DC,   1944  through  1954. 

Presently.  Chairman  emeritus  of  the  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Board,  U.S.  Air  Force,  1954 
to  date 

Birthplace  and  parentage:  Born  May  11. 
1881,  In  Budapest,  Hungary  Father,  Prof. 
Maurice  de  Karman;  mother.  Helene  (Konn) 
de  Karman.  Citizenship:  Naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  1936. 

Marital  status:  Single. 

Education:  MK..  Royal  Technical  Univer- 
sity, Budapest.  Hungary,  1902;  Ph  D..  Unl- 
vertlty  of  Gdttingen.  Germany,  1908. 

CARZER 

Research  engineer,  Ganz  Co.,  Germany. 
1903-6. 

Assistant  professor.  Royal  Technical  Uni- 
versity. Budapest,  1903-6. 

Prlvat  Decent.  University  of  GOttlngen, 
Germany.  1909-12. 

Director.  Aeronautical  Institute.  University 
of  Aachen.  Germany,  1912-29. 

OlBcer  in  Austro-Hungarian  Air  Corps. 
1914-19. 

Consultant,  Junkers  Airplane  Works,  Ger- 
many, 1924-28. 

Consultant.  Luftschlffbau  ZeppUn.  Ger- 
many, 1924-28. 

Adviser  and  consultant  on  design  of 
Guggenheim  Aeronautical  Laboratories.  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  and  of  the 
10-foot  wind  tunnel  of  the  laboratories. 
1926-27 

Research  associate.  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  1928-30. 

Consultant.  Kawanishl  Airplane  Co.,  Ja- 
pan. 1927-29. 

Designed  Kobe  wind  tunnel.  Japan.   1927. 

Direcx)r,  Guggenheim  Aeronautical  Labo- 
ratories of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1930-49. 

Director,  Guggenheim  Airship  Institute, 
Akron,  Ohio,  1930-35. 

Adviser  In  aeronautics  to  the  National 
Tsing  Hua  University,  Pelplng,  China, 
1933-37 

Consultant.  Army  Air  Corps  and  U.S.  Air 
Force,  1939  to  date. 

Director.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  1942-45. 

Consultant,  Department  of  Ordnance,  U.S. 
Army,  1938-52. 

Consultant,  General  Electric  Co.,  1940  to 
date. 

Member  of  the  board  of  Investigation  on 
the  collapse  of  the  Tacoma  Bridge  (State  of 
Washington),  1942. 

Consultant.  Northrop  Aircraft  Co..  1941-49. 

Founder  and  consultant.  Aerojet  Engineer- 
ing Corp.  (now  Aerojet-General  Corp.), 
Azusa.  Calif..  1942  to  date. 

Consultant  on  high  speed  wind  tunnel. 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Consultant  in  development  of  pumping 
equipment  for  the  Los  Angeles  water  system; 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project;  the  Smith- 
Putnam  wind  turbine  for  development  of 
electricity. 

Member  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  to  investigate  the  Macon 
and  Akron  dirigible  disasters. 


Consultant  to  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  on 
design  of  the  20-foot  wind  tunnel  at  Wright 
Field,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Chairman,  advisory  board.  Allison  Division, 
General  Motors,  1967  to  date. 

Director.  NAS-ARDC  summer  study 
groups,  1957-58. 

HONORARY    DEGREES 

Doctor  of  engineering.  Technlsche  Hoch- 
schule,  Berlin,  Germany,  1928. 

Doctor  of  engineering.  University  of  Ll^e, 
Belgium.  1947. 

Doctor  of  engineering.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 1947. 

Doctor  of  engineering,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 1948. 

Doctor  of  engineering.  Yale  University, 
1951. 

Doctor  of  engineering.  Hebrew  Institute  of 
Technology.  Haifa.  1963. 

Doctor  of  engineering.  Technlsche  Hoch- 
schule.  Aachen,  Germany.  1953. 

E>octor  of  engineering.  Die  EldgenOsslsche 
Technlsche  Hochschule,  ZUrlch.  Switzerland, 
1955. 

Doctor  of  science.  University  of  Brussels, 
Belgium.  1937. 

Doctor  of  science.  Unlven.lty  of  Alx-Mar- 
sellle.  Prance.  1948. 

Doctor  of  science.  University  of  Lille, 
Prance.  1953. 

Doctor  of  science.  University  of  Istanbul. 
Turkey.  1953. 

Doctor  of  applied  sciences.  Technlsche 
Universitat.  Berlin.  Germany.  1953 

Doctor  of  law.  University  of  California. 
1943. 

Honorary  professor  of  Columbia  University 
since  1948. 

Professor  emeritus,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1949. 

Doctor  of  science.  Northwestern  University, 
1956. 

Doctor,  honoris  causa.  University  of  Paris. 
France,  1957. 

Doctor  of  science.  Unlve-slty  of  California. 
1958. 

LXCTURZX 

Wright  Brothers  lecture.  IAS.   1954. 

Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Aeronautics,  1926. 

Universities  In  Tokyo  and  Pukuoka  (Ja- 
pan), Nanking  (China),  and  Ciilcutta  (In- 
dia). 1927-29. 

Fifth  Volta  Congress.  Italy.  1935. 

Rouse  Ball  lecturer,  Cambridge  University. 
England.  1937. 

American-Belgian  Educational  Foundation, 
1937. 

Wilbur  Wright  lecturer.  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society.  England.  1937. 

Joslah  Wlllard  Biggs  lecturer.  American 
Mathematical  Society.  1940. 

Tenth  Wright  Brothers  lecture.  Washing- 
ton, DC  .  1946. 

Robert  Henry  Thurston  lecture,  ASMB, 
1950. 

Fulbrlght  Act  (USA),  Sorbonne,  ParU, 
Prance,   1951-52. 

First  Lanchester  memorial  lecture,  1957. 

First  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
memorial  lecture,  1958. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences,  hon- 
orary fellow. 

Royal  Aeronautical  Society,  honorary 
fellow. 

American  Rocket  Society,  fellow  No.  1. 

American  Physical  Society,  fellow. 

Society  of  Sigma  XI,  Cal.  Tech.  chapter, 
1930. 

Tau  Beta  PI  member.  1934. 

Franklin   Institute,  honorary  member. 

American  Geophysical  Society,  honorary 
member. 

Assoclazlone  Itallana  degU  Ingegnerl  dell'- 
Automobile,  honorary  member. 

Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  France,  hon- 
orary member. 
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Socl^t^  des  Ini?6nleur8  Civile  de  Belglque, 
honorary  member. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  memb<?r. 

Acad^mle  des  Sciences,  Paris,  Prance, 
member. 

Accademia  del  Llncel.  Roma,  Italy, 
member. 

Accademia  delle  Sclenzle,  Torino,  Italy, 
member. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
member. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  member 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
member. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
member. 

American  Ordnance  Association,  member 

Association  Fran^alse  des  Ingenleurs  et 
Technlclens  de   I'A^ronautlque.   member. 

Royal  Society  of  London.  England,  member 

Assoclazlone  Tecnlca  dell' Automobile, 
Torino.  Italy,  member. 

Air  Force  Association.  1950. 

Academy  of  Arts.  SeviUa,  Spain.  1955. 

Pontifical  Acftcemy.  1955. 

Membre  de  llnstltut.  Prance.  1955. 

Member,  Scientific  Advisory  Board.  Con- 
valr  Division.  General  Dynamics,  1956. 

DECORATIONS     AND    ORDERS 

Army  Air  Force  Commendation,  for  merito- 
rious civilian  service,  1945 

Medal  of  Merit,  USA.  1946. 

Offlcier  de  la  Legion  dHonneur.  France. 
1947;  Commandeur,  Lfeglon  dHonneur. 
France.  1955. 

Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  Al  Merlto  della 
Republlca  awarded  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 1953. 

Medal  of  Freedom,  USA.  1956 

Gold  Medal.  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  exceptional 
civilian  service.   1956. 

The  Great  Cross  with  Stars  of  the  Order 
of  Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Germany.  1955 

Great  Officer  .n  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau.  Netherlands.  1956 

Spanish  Grand  Cross  of  Merit  for  Aero- 
nautical Achievement.  1956. 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  (Belgium). 
1958. 

AWARDS 

University  of  Liege  Gold   Medal.   1937. 

Gold  Medal  (AKME).  1941. 

Sylvanus  Reed  Award    (IAS).   1942. 

John  Fritz  Medal  (ASCE.  ASME,  AIMME. 
AIEE),   1948. 

Franklin  Medal  (Franklin  Institute).  1948 

Lord  Kelvin  Gold  Medal    (England).   1950. 

Air  Power  Award  (U.S.  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion). 1950. 

Gold  Medal  (Royal  Aeronautical  Society. 
England).   1952. 

Lord  &  Taylor  Award,  New  York.  1953. 

Trasenster  Medal  and  EMploma,  Associa- 
tion des  Ingenleurs  de  Liege.  Belgium.  1954. 

Astronautics  Award.  American  Rocket  So- 
ciety. 1954. 

Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Trophy.  1954 

Exceptional  Service  Award,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
1955. 

Guggenheim  Medal.  1955 

Louis  Br^guet  Award  (Soci^t^  Anonyme 
des  Atllers  d'Avlatlon  Louis  Bregiiet ) , 
France,  1955. 

PUBLICATIONS 

"General  Aerodynamic  Theory"  (with  J.  M. 
Burgers) .  two  volumes,  1924. 

"Mathematical  Method  in  Engineering" 
(with  M.  A.  Blot),  English  original,  trans- 
lated Into  French,  Spanish.  Portuguese.  Ital- 
ian. Turkish,  and  Japanese,  1940. 

"Aerodynamics — Selected  Topics  In  the 
Light  of  Their  Historical  Development,"  pub- 
lished by  Cornell  Press,  English  original, 
translated  into  French.  Spanish,  German,  and 
Italian.  1954. 

"Collected  Works  of  Theodore  von  Karman 
(1902-52)."  four  volumes,  published  by 
Butterworths  Scientific  Publications. 

Home  address:  1501  South  Marengo  Ave- 
nue, Pasadena,  Calif. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


PROPOSED  STANDING   COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  32  other  Senators 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  create  a  standing  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  in  the  Senate  to  handle 
excusively  the  voluminous  and  imF>or- 
tant  legislation  affecting  veterans  as  a 
particular  group  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  resolutions  and  parlia- 
mentary efforts  since  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  became  ef- 
fective. While  such  a  standing  com- 
mittee was  deleted  from  the  1946  legis- 
lation as  a  measure  of  compromise  made 
during  the  Senate  debate,  the  original 
recommendation  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  provided  for  a  standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

In  Jime  1959,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  held  hearings  on  this  important 
subject  and  unanimously  recommended 
the  creation  of  such  a  standing  commit- 
tee. The  recommendation  was  not 
passed  by  the  full  committee. 

The  veterans'  organizations  and 
many  Senators  favor  this  step.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  other  Senators  have 
joined  me  in  introducing  this  measure. 
I  trust  that  a  standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  be  created  during 
the  87th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  134>,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr  Cannon  <for  himself  and 
Senators  Keating.  Bible.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Carlson,  Carroll,  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  Chavez.  Church,  Doug- 
las, FoNG,  Gruening.  Hickey.  Holland. 
Humphrey.  Jackson.  Javits,  Kefauver. 
KucHEL.  Long  of  Missouri.  McCarthy. 
McGee.  Moss,  MuNDT.  MusKiE.  Neuber- 
GER.  Randolph.  Sparkman,  Talmadge, 
Wiley,  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio)  to 
create  a  standing  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  was  received  and  refened 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  In  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1):  and 

(3)  Inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 


"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Conunlttee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences;  and  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  Item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its 
appointment  and  organization  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
purpKwe  of  determining  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  theretofore  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Weltare  during  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
24,  1959,  I  submitted  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of 
National  Defense.  Joining  me  as  co- 
sponsors  were  Senators  Proxmire,  Hum- 
phrey, Gruening,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Randolph,  and  the  late  Senator  Neu- 
berger  of  Oregon.  This  resolution,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  150.  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

I  now  resubmit  this  resolution  and  ask 
consent  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Monday  next  in  order  that  Senators  who 
wish  may  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 
I  also  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  some  rather  acrimoni- 
ous words  have  been  exchanged  of  late 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  the  location  of  defense  contracts.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
Michigan  has  no  quarrel  with  either  New 
York  or  California.  Let  me  make  clear 
also  that  I  do  not  advocate  that  defense 
procurement  should  become  a  tool  for 
economic  planning,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
should  be  used  for  political  reward  or 
reprisal. 

"What  I  do  contend  is  that  defense 
procurement  has  an  enonnous  impact  on 
our  economy.  I  am  satisfied  this  can  be 
proved;  defense  procurement  undertak- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government,  by  their 
very  magnitude,  cannot  escape  having 
such  an  impact.  The  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems, 
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in  its  report  of  March  30.  1960,  expressed 
it  this  way: 

The  Impact  of  defense  spending  on  the 
Nation's  economy  Is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  single  Item  In  the  Federal  budget. 
Any  study  of  unemployment  would  be  In- 
complete without  consideration  of  this  fac- 
tor because  the  magnitude  of  the  defense 
budget  and  the  rate  at  which  large  sums  are 
spent  affect  not  only  the  armament  Indus- 
tries, but  nearly  every  other  Industry  In  the 
country   •    •    *. 

The  magnitude  of  our  commitments  Is  un- 
prf^cedented.  For  the  past  8  years  national 
security  expenditures  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $40  billion  a  year — almost  10  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product — and  are 
likely  to  continue  at  this  or  a  higher  level. 
Expenditures  of  this  dlmens.on  have  an  ob- 
vlotis  Impact  on  such  diverse  aspects  of  our 
economy  as  tax  and  monetary  policy,  de- 
velopment of  natxiral  resources,  allocations 
for  domestic  needs  within  the  Federal 
budget,  find  the  development  of  new  pat- 
terns of  international  trade.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, is  the  impact  more  apparent  to  the 
average  citizen  than  In  the  area  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment,  as  Industrltil  pro- 
ducers shift  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing 
needs  of  our  military  planners. 

The  Military  Establishment  itself  rec- 
ognizes the  weight  of  this  economic  im- 
pact. Two  years  ago  W.  J.  McNeil,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Comptroller  of 
the  E>efense  IDepartment,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
said: 

The  trend  of  expenditures,  of  course,  does 
not  give  the  full  picture  of  the  Impact  of 
the  defense  program  on  the  economy.  Also 
Important  In  terms  of  economic  Impact  Is 
the  rate  of  defense  obligations  since,  as 
stated  earlier,  obligations  reflect  the  rate 
at  which  orders  and  contracts  will  be  placed 
for  goods  and  services. 

The  Department  of  Defense  budget  Is 
normally  summarized  In  terms  of  major 
categories.  While  the  major  procurement 
category  has  perhaps  tlie  most  direct  Im- 
pact on  the  economy,  there  Is  a  substantial 
flow  of  orders  and  contracts  from  obliga- 
I   tlons  In  other  categories. 

In  tracing  the  Impact  of  the  defense  pro- 
grani  on  the  private  economy.  It  Is  useful 
to  examine  the  relationship  between  de- 
fense expenditures  and  obligations  for  mili- 
tary hard  goods  on  the  one  hand,  and  sales, 
new  orders,  unfilled  orders  and  Inventories 
of  the  durable  goods  industries  on  the  other 
hand.  The  relationship  between  the  de- 
fense program  and  industry  is  most  clear- 
cut  In  this  area. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  planned 
Increase  In  defense  order  placements  during 
this  January-June  1958  period  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  reverse  the  trend  in  the  durable- 
goods  Industries.  But  this  much  can  be 
said;  the  Increased  rate  of  defense  order 
placements  certainly  will  be  a  positive  fac- 
tor in  the  economic  picture,  not  only  during 
the  current  6-month  period,  but  also  beyond. 

There  Is  also  a  psychological  Impact.  I 
am  not  perhaps  the  best  one  to  estimate 
its  effect.  But  the  minute  that  orders  are 
placed  there  Is  a  different  feeling  than  If 
there  are  no  orders  received  or  no  hope  of 
getting  orders. 

I  think  I  detect,  when  I  talk  to  a  good 
many  people  from  Industry,  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  their  forward  outlook  when  they  see 
signs  of  business  coming  than  when  they 
do  not  see  It  coming.  Particularly  after 
they  receive  an  order,  the  attitude  changes 
noticeably. 

The  present  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Comptroller,  Charles  J.  Hitch,  is  co- 
author with  Roland  N  McKean  of  a  book 
published    last    year    entitled     "Project 


Rand :  The  Ek:onomics  of  Defense  in  the 
Nuclear  Age."  In  the  summary  of  this 
excellent  series  of  studies,  on  page  6, 
there  appear  the  following  key  para- 
graphs: 

Defense  spending  has  a   number   of  side 

effects  over  and  above  the  direct  costs  and 
gains.  A  large  defense  budget,  like  any  other 
large  expenditure,  affects  the  task  of  main- 
taining economic  stability,  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  Inflation  and  decreasing  the 
probability  of  deflation.  A  large  and  fluc- 
tuating defense  budget  could  aggravate  con- 
siderably the  difficulty  of  stabilizing  the 
economy.  To  minimize  the  111  effects  of  pro- 
longed cold  war  programs  (even  If  expanded 
considerably),  we  need  mainly  Improved 
monetiiry-flscal  policies  »hat  would  damp 
price  and  Income  fluctuations. 

Large  defense  exp>€ndltures.  like  any  large 
Government  program,  may  have  other  Indi- 
rect costs,  eg..  Impairment  of  incentives. 
If  the  tax  structure  Is  poorly  designed,  and 
of  the  functioning  of  competition.  But  they 
may  also  produce  significant  Indirect  ben- 
efits, such  as  Increases  In  the  stock  of  capital 
ajid  technological  advances  that  become 
valuable  In  the  private  economy. 

Mo.st  recently  we  have  had  the  forth- 
right speech  of  the  able  Secretary  of 
Defen.se,  Mr.  McNamara.  Speaking  in 
New  York  on  April  24  he  said: 

Defense  spending  represents  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Federal  budget,  and  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

As  one  weapons  system  Is  phased  out  and 
another  one  developed,  defense  business 
moves  not  only  from  one  contractor  to  an- 
other, but  from  Industry  to  industry  and 
from  State  to  State   •    •    •. 

As  otir  choices  become  more  complex, 
their  consequences  extend  further  and 
further  into  the  web  of  our  economy  •  •  •. 
In  the  typical  weapons  system  today,  there 
may  be  as  many  as  six  or  eight  layers  of 
subcontractors   •    *    *. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  steps  we  can  take, 
some  of  them  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  some  of  them  involving  the 
country  as  a  whole  •    •    •. 

Our  planning  must  extend  fxirther  Into 
the  future  in  order  to  provide  a  leadtlme 
sufficient  to  permit  adjustment  to  the  fu- 
ture consequences  of  present  decisions  •  •  • . 

We  can  continue  to  expect,  therefore, 
that  there  will  be  major  shifts  In  our  de- 
fense program  from  year  to  year,  and  per- 
haps more  often. 

Here  we  have  responsible  ofBcials, 
each  making  clear  the  point.  Surely 
we  need  not  argue  whether  $40  billion 
should  be  spent  with  no  regard  for  its 
impact  on  the  economy.  That  point  has 
been  settled. 

Indeed,  in  a  haphazard  way  we  recog- 
nize and  attempt  to  deal  with  the  effects 
of  defense  activity  through  such  pro- 
grams as  aid  for  education  in  federally 
impacted  areas,  the  Capehart  housing 
program.  Defense  Manpower  Order  No. 
4.  the  shipyard  differentials,  and  on  oc- 
casion the  requirement  for  dispersal  of 
subcontracts. 

All  agree  that  these  defense  sums  a'-e 
not  spent  hi  a  vacuum.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  "How  many  factors  is  it  reason- 
able to  require  officials  of  the  Defen.  e 
Establishment  to  have  in  mind  when 
their  primary  concern  is  with  essential 
military  requirements?"  We  know  that 
they  consider  price;  they  consider  speed; 
they  consider  quality;  they  consider 
transportation;  sometimes  they  consider 
climate.     Countless   subjective    evalua- 


tions are  made  on  technical  qualifications 
and  corporate  and  financial  capabilities 
before  these  contracts  are  let.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  they  may  consider 
the  effects  of  procurement  on  business 
competition  and  monopoly.  Where  we 
bog  down  is  nn  whether  they  should  also 
consider  idle  human  beings  and  idle 
plants. 

This  question  is  too  basic  to  be  dis- 
missed as  a  battle  between  pKjliticians  for 
the  spoils.  No  responsible  person  Is  ask- 
ing that  the  defense  procurement  be  di- 
vided into  50  equal  parts,  or  into  50  parts 
based  on  taxation  or  on  population  or 
on  any  other  such  factor.  The  point 
those  of  us  who  have  raised  our  voices 
are  trying  to  get  across  is  that  the 
strength  of  our  economy  and  therefore 
tlie  welfare  of  tlie  Nation  requires  a  con- 
certed effort  to  gear  this  enormous 
amount  of  Federal  spending  to  the  weak 
spots  in  our  economy. 

Esi>entially,  our  concern  lies  in  three 
areas:  insufficient  use  of  competitive  bid- 
ding; insufficient  use  of  small  business; 
and  insufficient  use  of  labor  surplus 
areas. 

What  about  competitive  bidding?  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
pointed  to  the  testimony  of  Comptroller 
General  Campbell  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  Practices  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  May  5.  1960.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Campbell  said: 

We  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of 
the  use  of  the  authority  to  negotiate  and 
the  development  of  effective  criteria  and 
guidelines  for  the  use  .f  contract  negotiators 
would  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  of 
negotiated  procurement  in  favor  of  pro- 
curements by  formal  advertising  and  would 
better  serve  the  interests  of  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  proposals 
from  qualified  offerers,  and  to  give  all  of- 
ferers, within  a  competitive  range,  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  their  proposals. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in 
October  1960,  pointed  out  that  the  excep- 
tion has  become  the  rule:  the  intent  of 
the  law  notwithstanding,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  military  puixhases  are  now 
made  by  negotiated  contracts.  The 
committee  has  this  to  say: 

When  the  subjective,  negotiated  proce- 
dure is  employed,  the  competition  is  be- 
tween the  companies  with  their  technical 
staff,  background,  facilities,  know-how  and 
persuasion,  and  the  Government  contracting 
officers.  This  procedure  permits  the  exercise 
of  choice  and  so  Is  subject  to  Influence  and 
pressure. 

A  great  responsibility  Is  thus  placed  upon 
the  contracting  officer  of  the  Government 
since  he  Is  the  dispenser  of  business,  often 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  salary.  This  Is 
the  lifeblood  of  Industry,  communities. 
States,  and  regions,  and  the  source  of  indi- 
vidual employment  and  wcll-belnfe.  He  thus 
controls  great  economic  power  and  his  ac- 
tions cannot  be  considered  merely  as  pro- 
curement matters. 

Since  negotlatel  contracting  and  particu- 
larly, cost  reimbursement-type  contracting 
Is  not  a  testing  of  free  and  full  competitive 
forces,  it  follows  that  the  system  as  prac- 
ticed, is  actually  one  of  governmental  con- 
trol. Government  officers,  not  competitive 
forces,  dictate  decisions  of  broad  economic 
Impact  such  as  location,  survival,  and  expan- 
sion of  Industry.  (Economics  Aspects  of 
Military  Procurement  and  Supply.) 
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What  about  small  business?  So  many 
pious  words  have  been  spoken  on  the 
need  for  our  small,  independent  busi- 
nesses to  share  in  the  defense  effort,  I 
hesitate  to  add  to  the  collection.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  despite  all  the  mountains  of 
protestations,  we  have  so  far  produced 
not  even  a  mouse.  As  the  February  2, 
1961,  report  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committ<?e  indicates,  the  small 
business  share  of  total  mihtary  procure- 
ment has  steadily  declined  from  25.3 
percent  in  1954  to  16.1  percent  in  1960. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
adopted  in  Los  Angeles,  pledges  "a  more 
equitable  share  of  Government  contracts 
to  small  and  independent  business."  I 
want  to  see  us  get  on  with  this  commit- 
ment. 

What  about  the  matching  of  defense 
contracts  with  idle  resources,  both  hu- 
man and  capital?  This  is  the  third 
aspect  of  this  problem.  We  must  find  a 
means  of  bett<;r  matching  defense  con- 
tracts with  these  idle  resources.  Last 
October,  in  Warren.  Mich.,  then  Senator 
and  now  President  Kennedy  said: 

I  believe  that  Defen.'=e  Manpower  Policy 
No.  4.  as  It  was  known,  should  be  reinstated, 
so  those  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
high  unemployment — we  could  use  our  de- 
fense contracts  to  put  people  to  work  as  well 
as  make  weapons. 

Then  in  his  message  of  February  2, 
1961,  to  the  Congress  on  a  program  to 
restore  momentum  to  the  American 
economy,  the  President  said: 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  proposed  Area 
Redevelopn^ent  Act  is  to  create  new  Jobs  In 
chronic  labor  surplus  areas  by  bringing  In 
new  private  Industries.  It  would  be  anom- 
alous lor  the  Government  to  urge  these 
locations  on  private  industry  while  Ignoring 
these  areas  In  the  location  of  its  own  activ- 
ities. Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
In  locating  new  facilities  or  deciding  upon 
the  use  of  existing  facilities,  are  directed 
to  give  every  reasonable  preference  to  labor 
surplus  areas. 

And  I  have  today  sent  a  directive  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  General  Services  Administration 
requesting  prompt  steps  to  improve  the 
machinery  by  which  Federal  contracts  can 
be  channeled  to  firms  located  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas. 

There  were  101  major  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  as  of  February 
1961.  In  these  areas  alone  the  work 
force  totals  29  million  persons.  This 
fact  was  stressed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
But  if  you  compare  these  101  areas  with 
the  areas  receiving  defense  contracts, 
it  appears  that  the  right  hand  does  not 
know  that  the  other  hand  exists.  Let 
me  use  Michigan  as  an  example,  while 
making  clear  I  do  not  propose  a  raid 
on  any  other  State — north,  east,  south, 
or  west.  Michigan  has  a  statewide  un- 
employment rate  of  14.2  percent.  For 
the  period  October-December  1960, 
Michigan  received  2.5  percent  of  the 
value  of  military  prime  contract  awards. 

All  communities  must  be  confident 
that  they  can  seek  defense  procurement 
on  an  equal  basis.  Unless  guidelines  are 
established  which  insure  that  industry 
in  whatever  State  has  equal  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  economic  activity  result- 
ing from  defense  procurement,  we  will 


continue  to  have  friction  and  wasteful 
haggling. 

It  goes  beyond  the  point  we  have  re- 
peatedly raised  in  this  continuing  con- 
cern and  debate.  Communist  propa- 
gandists long  have  charged  that  the 
United  States  is  insincere  in  its  efforts 
to  control  and  to  reduce  armaments. 
Communist  propaganda  charges  the 
American  economy  cannot  survive  un- 
less it  is  fed  with  munitions  dollars.  I 
sometimes  think  there  are  Americans 
who,  though  not  admitting  it.  themselves 
feel  that  the  charge  is  true. 

Go  into  a  community  which  has  just 
lost  its  principal  payroll  as  a  result  of 
the  terminition  of  a  defense  contract. 
That  comniunity  has  experienced  "dis- 
armament" and  it  is  altogether  possible 
that  there  would  be  voices  in  that  com- 
munity who  would  agree  that  our  econ- 
omy could  not  survive  the  withdrawal 
of  all  defense  procurement,  the  ultimate 
result  of  complete  disarmament. 

Inevitably,  more  and  more  areas  of  this 
Nation  will  feel  the  shock  of  removal 
of  an  important  military  payroll. 
Changes  in  military  strategy  end  deploy- 
ment of  forces,  the  constant  demands 
for  new  skills,  the  rapid  technological 
and  scientific  advances  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  our  defense  procurement  will 
be  based  upon  change.  The  community 
which  has  never  suffered  the  hardships 
which  come  from  loss  of  a  substantial 
defense  activity  cannot  appreciate  the 
impact  upon  the  community  which  does 
suffer  such  loss;  but  more  and  more  of 
our  people  are  experiencing  this  type  of 
upheaval. 

The  committee  which  I  su.iggest  in  the 
resolution  I  am  offering  could  provide  a 
means  whereby  all  impartial  observers 
could  see  that  we  have  prepared,  by  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  this  subject  long 
before  disarmament  becomes  a  probabil- 
ity, the  means  of  orderly  transition.  If 
we  can  learn  to  handle  the  disarmament 
which  results  from  shifting  patterns  in 
defense  procurement,  we  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  handle  the  broader 
changes  which  would  result  from  any  in- 
ternational agreement  for  arms  limita- 
tion. 

The  development  of  successful  ma- 
chinery for  adjusting  to  thi.s  continuing 
disarmament  would  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy for  the  period  immediately  ahead; 
it  would  also  provide  an  answer  to  Com- 
munist propaganda  that  our  economy 
will  collapse  without  the  stimulus  of 
arms  manufacture. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  are  easy 
answers.  What  I  do  want  \o  suggest  is 
that  this  is  a  matter  so  fundamental  to 
our  strength  as  a  Nation,  so  essential 
indeed  to  our  long-term  military  posi- 
tion, that  the  Congress  should  no  longer 
F>ostpone  a  very  thorough  study  of  the 
impact  of  defense  on  our  economy.  We 
should  recall  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems — "study  by  an  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  impact  of  mihtary 
procurement  and  deployment  policies 
upon  employment  stability  and  unem- 
ployment, and  consideration  of  measures 
to  ease  resulting  dislocation;;." 

An  ever  increasing  number  or  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  have  advocated   such  a 


study:  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Butler],  and  the 
Senators  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  Keating],  to  name  a  few. 

My  resolution  proposes  a  Senate  se- 
lect committee  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers each  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
three  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
This  select  committee  would  be  in- 
structed to  make  exhaustive  studies  of 
the  extent  to  which  defense  procure- 
ment policies  in  the  United  States  are 
related  to  the  national  economy.  It 
would  in  no  sense  attempt  to  make  a 
whippingboy  out  of  any  State  or  region. 
It  would  seek  to  determine  the  steps  that 
could  be  taken  to  minimize  the  inflation- 
ary and  deflationary  effects  of  defense 
spending;  it  would  consider  what  meth- 
ods and  processes  of  procurement  will 
result  in  the  least  depletion  of  our  na- 
tional strength:  and  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  look  into  the  effects  on  com- 
petition and  monopoly. 

If  a  different  committee  sti-ucture 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Senate, 
I  would  ask  that  the  resolution  be  modi- 
fled  to  meet  that  desire.  But  I  do  hope 
this  resolution  i-iay  be  considered  by  the 
committee.  The  growing  acrimony  on 
this  subject  does  us  no  good.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  such  urgency  to  our  Nation's 
continued  military  and  economic 
strength  that  I  suggest  it  must  be  given 
this  thorough  and  objective  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  135>  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  strong  economy  Is  essential  to 
the  continued  welfare  of  the  Nation,  to  Its 
agricultural  and  Industrial  development,  and 
to  the  national  security;    and 

Whereas  Congress  has  recognized  the  need 
for  controlling  inflation  and  providing  max- 
imum production  and  employment:  and 

Whereas  the  spending  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  the  largest  single  Item  in  the 
national  budget  at  the  present  time;  and 

Whereas  the  world  situation  indicates  that 
this  situation  will  continue  into  the  fore- 
seeable future;   and 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  this  spending  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic well-being; 

Whereas  the  defense  expenditure  policy 
could  have  significant  bearing  on  business 
competition  and  monopoly;  and 

Whereas  the  termination,  modification,  or 
increase  of  the  major  defense  undertakings 
frequently  result  in  serious  dislocation  of  the 
Nation's  labor  force;   and 

Where;ts  an  international  disarmament 
agreement  would  Involve  readjustments  In 
our  Nation's  defense  policies;    and 

Where:is  maximum  return  for  defense  ex- 
penditures Is  essential  to  our  continued  pros- 
p>erlty;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate,  In  connection  with 
provision  of  funds  adequate  for  national  de- 
fense and  maintenance  of  a  sound  economy, 
desires  to  have  recommendations  relative  to 
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methods  to  achieve  these  essential  goals: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  established 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
shall  make  exhaustive  studies  of  the  extent 
to  which  defense  procurement  policies  in  the 
United  States  are  related  to  the  national 
economy,  and  the  extent  and  character  of 
defense  procurement  policies  that  can  be 
expected  to  be  required  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense  and  maintain  the  Nation's 
economic  strength  to  the  end  that  such 
studies  and  the  recommendations  based 
thereon  may  be  available  to  the  Senate  in 
considering  defense  procurement  policies  for 
the  future.  The  committee  shall  be  desig- 
nated "The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Impact  of  National  Defense". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  three 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  three  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business; 
all  said  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  respective  committees,  at 
least  one  member  designated  from  each  of 
the  above  committees  being  selected  from  the 
minority  membership  thereof.  In  addition, 
there  shall  be  three  Members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  being  from  the  minority  mem- 
bership thereof.  The  committee  shall  cease 
to  exist  at  the  close  of  business  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1963. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  its  powers, 
and  any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  for  determining  the  original 
membership. 

(c)  Nine  members  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
mem.bers  at  the  flrst  meeting. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  following  matters: 

(a)  The  impact  of  defense  procurement 
spending  on  the  national  economy  from 
1946  to  the  present  time; 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  this  spending  is 
ctirrently  affecting  our  economy; 

(c)  Estimate  of  future  trends  In  defenfe 
spending  and  their  effect  on  the  economy; 

(d)  Steps  which  could  be  taken  consistent 
with  the  defense  effort,  to  minimize  the  In- 
flationary and  deflatlonaiy  effects  of  defense 
spending; 

(e)  The  character  of  legislation  that  may 
encovirage  the  adoption  of  new  methods  and 
Improved  processes  of  defense  procurement 
which  will  result  in  the  least  depletion  of  ovir 
national  strength;  and 

(f)  Such  other  factors  it  may  consider 
necessary  to  attain  a  full  and  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  impact  of  defense  spend- 
ing and  defense  procurement  policies  upon 
our  national  economy,  our  foreign  policy,  and 
the  national  defense. 

Sec  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures:  (2)  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  except  that 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Clas- 
siflcation  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  for  com- 
parable duties. 


(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  selected  from  the  minority 
p£irty.  the  committee  shall  appKDint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  conarultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  $1,200  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
committee  may  ( 1 )  utilize  the  services.  In- 
formation, and  facilities  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  such  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems 
advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  the  committee  may  utilize  the 
facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such 
other  committee  or  subcommittee  whenever 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  uf>on  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


IMP/\RTIAL  SETTLEMENT  BY  JU- 
DICIAL MEANS  OF  LEGAL  DIS- 
PUTES ARISING  UNDER  TREATIES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  TMr. 
Humphrey  !,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  I,  a  resolution 
which  provides  that  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  should  in- 
clude provisions  calling  for  the  impar- 
tial settlement  by  judicial  means  of  legal 
disputes  arising  under  the  treaties;  and 
for  the  utilization  of  the  international 
court  of  justice,   the  World  Court. 

Now  more  than  ever  the  United  States 
must  reaffirm  its  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  rule  of  law  should  replace 
the  rule  of  force  in  international  affairs. 

The  resolution  states: 

Whereas  the  Senate  has,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  duty  and  responsibility  of  (riv- 
ing Its  advice  and  consent  to  treaties 
entered  Into  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  Use  United  SU  es 
shall.  In  negotiating  any  treaty  or  otiier 
International  agreement,  use  his  best  efforts 
to  secure  the  inclusion  therein  of  provisions 
calling  for  the  impartial  settlement  by  J  i- 
dlclal  means  of  legal  disputes  arising  under 
such  treaty  or  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party,  taking  due  ac- 
count in  such  negotiations  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as 
the  principal  Judicial  arm  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey),  and 
I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  strike  out  the 
1946  Connally  reservation  to  U.S.  mem- 
bership in  the  World  Court,  which  gives 
the  United  States  a  veto  power  over 
the  Courts  jurisdiction.     Favorable  ac- 


tion on  both  these  measures  would 
erase  the  Incongruity  from  our  often- 
expressed  determination  to  utilize  the 
international  judicial  machinery  to 
settle  disagreements  by  force  of  reason 
and  law.  not  by  force  of  arms. 

Should  this  judicial  machinery  get 
the  support  which  this  resolution  pro- 
poses, it  could  then  be  expanded,  alon? 
the  lines  studied  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  include  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  courts  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  my  intention  to  suoplement  in 
every  way  possible  the  efforts  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association 
which  is  seekins  to  establish  the  rule  of 
law  through  greater  utilization  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and 
through  the  establishment  of  regional 
judicial  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  the 
elimination  of  disputes  between  nations. 
I  believe  this  is  the  true  and  final  objec- 
tive toward  world  oeace.  which  we  must 
assert  in  every  way  possible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

T  3  resolution  (S.  Res.  136'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
declared  in  his  Inaugural  address  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1961:  "Let  both  sides  Join  In  a  new 
endeavor — not  a  new  balance  of  power,  but 
a  new  world  of  law."  and  further  declared 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of  January 
30.  1961 :  "Where  nature  makes  natural  al- 
lies of  us  all.  we  can  demonstrate  that  bene- 
ficial relations  are  possible  even  with  those 
with  whom  we  disagree  and  this  must  some 
day  be  the  basis  of  world  law";  and 

Whereas  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
declared  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
of  January  9.  1959:  "It  is  my  purpoae  to 
Intensify  efforts  during  the  coming  2  years 
•  •  •  to  the  end  that  the  rule  of  law  may 
replace  the  obsolete  rule  of  force  In  the 
aff.^lrs  of  nations";  and 

Where.is  President  Harry  S  Truman  stated 
on  March  17.  1948:  "The  princlp:e8  and  pur- 
poses expressed  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  continue  to  represent  our  hope  for 
the  eventual  establishment  of  the  role  of 
law  In  International  affairs";  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Christian  A. 
Herte-.  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  declared  on  September  .  1960:  "We 
seek  to  move  toward  a  world  of  law — not  as 
a  remote  and  abstract  goal,  but  as  something 
we  are  beginning  to  accomplish  now  through 
tangible  and  specific  steps";  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  said  in  a  speech  on  September  17. 
1947:  "The  Government  of  the  United  States 
believes  that  the  surest  foundation  for  per- 
manent peace  lies  In  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  and  the  restraints  of  the  rule  of  law 
to  all  peoples  and  to  all  governments";  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
stated  on  September  12.  1943:  "Disputes  of 
a  legal  character  which  present  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  should  be  adjudi- 
cated by  an  International  Court  of  Justice 
whose  decis.ons  would  be  based  upon  ap- 
plication of  principles  of  law";    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  Is 
actively  seeking  to  promote  world  peace 
with  Justice  by  encouraging  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  permit  appropriate  interna- 
tional trlf-'mals  to  adjudicate  legal  disputes 
which  might  arise  among  them;  and 

Whereas,  In  1946,  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  a  declaration  deposited   with   the 


Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  ad- 
vised and  consented  to  by  the  Senate  (S. 
Res.  196  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress),  ac- 
cepted the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
IntemaUonal  Court  of  Justice  over  legal 
disputes  to  which  It  Is  a  party  subject  to 
the  Connolly   reservation;    and 

Whereas  provisions  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  arising  under  treaties  and  other  In- 
ternational agreements  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  or  other  Judicial  means 
have  been  Incorporated  In  treaties  and  agree- 
menu  such  as  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  InternaUonal  Bank  lor  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (article  IX),  the  Artl- 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (article  EX),  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (article  XVIII).  the  constitution  of 
the  InternaUonal  Labor  Organization  (article 
37).  the  constitution  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  (article  75).  and  the  statute 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(article  XVII  i ;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  has.  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  duty  and  responsibility  of  giv- 
ing Its  advice  and  consent  to  treaties  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall.  In  negotiating  any  treaty  or  other 
International  agreement,  use  its  best  efforu 
to  secure  the  Inclusion  therein  of  provisions 
caUlng  for  the  impartial  settlement  by  Judi- 
cial means  of  legal  disputes  arising  under 
such  treaty  or  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  taking  due  account  In  such 
negotiations  of  the  availability  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  as  the  principal 
Judicial  arm  of  tlie  United  Nations. 


provide  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  prescribe  rules,  stand- 
ards, and  instructions  for  the  installa- 
tion, inspection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  certain  parts  on  railroad  cars, 
and  to  require  carriers  by  railroad  to 
maintain  tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and 
permanent  structures  for  Uie  support  of 
way.  trackage,  and  traffic  in  safe  and 
suitable  condition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  me  on  April  18, 
1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  IMr.  Jackson!,  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  cosponsor  on  S.  1669.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
rommission  shall  prescribe  rules,  stand- 
ards, and  instructions  for  the  installa- 
tion, inspection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  certain  parts  on  railroad  cars, 
and  to  require  carriers  by  railroad  to 
maintain  tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and 
permanent  structures  for  the  support  of 
way,  trackage,  and  traCBc  in  safe  and 
suitable  condition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  was  mtroduced  on  April 
18  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.MACNUSON]. 


the  more  adequate  provision  of  facilities 
for  the  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
cure  of  alcoholics,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  alcoholism,  and  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion carry  his  name  at  its  next  printing. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderfsd. 


REPEAL  OF  CHAPTER  43  OP  TITLE 
38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE- 
CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  859)  to  repeal  chapter  43  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  and  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  rereferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (HJl.  859)  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
BY  ALLOWANCE  OP  CERTAIN  DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  PURPOSES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  5,  1961,  I  introduced  the  bill  'S. 
2)  to  assist  small  business  and  persons 
engaged  in  small  business  by  allowing 
a  deduction,  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses, for  additional  investment  in  de- 
preciable assets,  inventory,  and  accounts 
receivable.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  and  when  the  bill  is  reprinted,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURVEY  OP  RACCOON  CREEK  WA- 
TERSHED. INDIANA— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hartke's  name  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of 
S.  753.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  exsimination 
and  survey  of  the  Raccoon  Creek  water- 
shed. Indiana,  for  soil  conservation  and 
recreation  purposes,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Capehart  on  February 
2.  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE      CONCERNING      CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Wesley  H.  Petrie.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  Hawaii,  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  R.  Clark; 

Edwin  Langley,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank 
D.  McSherry; 

Cato  Ellis,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  George 
C.  Harrison: 

John  H.  Reddy,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Tennessee,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
John  C.  Crawford,  Jr.,  resigned; 

Joseph  F.  Radigan,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  for  the  district  oi  Ver- 
mont, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Louis 
G.  Whitcomb,  resigned;  and 

B.  Andrew  Potter,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  for  the  western  district 
of  Oklahoma,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Paul  W.  Cress. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  May  10,  1961. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearinirs  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


RAILWAY  SAFETY— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill  kB.  1669)  to 
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ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 
TO     STUDY     THE     PROBLEM     OF 
ALCOHOLISM      IN      THE      UNITED 
STATES  —  ADDITIONAL     COSPON- 
SOR OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senator   from    Iowa    [Mr.   Miixkr)    has 
long  been  active  in  the  support  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  provide  an  effective 
program  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism.     As  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
State   Senate,   he   sponsored   legislation 
which,  on  the  State  level,  was  designed 
to  provide  centers  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
information   calculated   to   prevent  the 
spread  of  alcoholism.     As  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  his  earnest  desire 
to  work  for  this  type  of  activity  on  the 
national  level. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor,  with 
me.  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  72) 
to  establish  a  Commission  To  Study  the 
Problem  of  Alcoholism  in  the  United 
States  and  to  make  recommendations  lor 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  et<:., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

Address  entiUed  "Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  Soldier-Statesman."  delivered  by 
Senator  Bitxeh  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
10th  anniversary  of  General  MacArthur's 
speech  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

Address   delivered   by   Senator   Hart   at   a 
conference  held  by  the  American  Immigra- 
tion   and    Citizenship    Conference,    at    New 
York.   N.Y..   on   March   24,    1961. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

Address  entitled  "Policy  for  Growth,"  de- 
livered by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  before  the  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  DC,  April  24,   1961. 

Editorial      entitled      "C-21      Is      Coming 
Strong."   published   In  the   SeatUe  Post-In- 
telligencer of  April  21,  1961. 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGKB: 

Editorial  entitled  "Giving  Protocol  Mean- 
ing." published  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  22,  1961,  as  a  reprint  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journ&L 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Letter  of  April  24.  1961.  and  telegram  of 
May  1.  1961,  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  John  A. 
Jones.  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Welrton 
Bteel  Co..  Welrton.  W.  Va..  in  connection 
with  Steelmark  Month  In  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley. 


TENNESSEE     VALLEY     FLOOD 
CONTROL     REGULATIONS 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  announced  to- 
day that  15  cities  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  have  adopted  regulations  involv- 
ing construction  in  flood  hazard  areas, 
and  that  final  action  on  similar  regula- 
tions is  pending  in  eight  other  cit:es. 

These  actions  by  the  cities  to  solve 
their  flood  problems  have  been  made 
possible  primarily  by  their  participation 
in  a  cooperative  program  involving  TVA, 
the  States  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area, 
and  the  local  communities.  Many  com- 
munities have  local  flood  problems  which 
the  overall  TVA  flood  control  system 
cannot  solve,  and  this  cooperative  pro- 
gram affords  much  needed  relief  to  par- 
ticipating cities. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  two 
Tennessee  cities  have  faced  up  to  their 
flood  problems  and.  through  participa- 
tion in  the  cooperative  program,  have 
gone  far  in  solving  them,  is  presented  in 
an  article  written  by  Glenn  E.  Waters, 
Jr.,  of  the  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission,  and  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Tennessee  Planner.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Two  CrriES  Face  Their  Flood  Problems 

(Glenn  E.  Walters.  Jr..  senior  area  planner, 
middle  Tennessee  office) 

In  my  role  as  city  planner  working  with 
Columbia  and  Shelbyvllle,  I  have  been  in- 
volved directly  and  indirectly  In  assisting 
their  planning  commissions  In  adopting 
flood  damage  prevention  measures.  In  a 
Joint  program  sponsored  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission,  these  two  Duck  River 
cities  have  undertaken  the  task  of  solving 
their  flood  problems.  This  task  will  be  ac- 
complished by  enforcing  flood  damage  pre- 
vention amendments  In  their  subdivision 
regulations  and  by  adopting  flood  damage 
prevention  regulations  in  their  zoning  ordi- 
nances. 

The  Local  Flood  Relations  Branch  of  TVA 
has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  Colum- 
bia and  Shelbyvllle  in  studying  past  flood 
histories  and  in  preparing  reports  making 
flood  damage  prevention  recommendations 
for  future  probable  floods.  Their  recommen- 
dations are  based  on  rainfall  in  the  region 
and  on  past  flood  histories  on  the  Duck 
River  and  nearby  tributaries. 

Columbia  and  Shelbyvllle  have  approached 
the  problem  of  flood  damage  prevention 
through  the  process  of  regelating  land  use 
in  urban  areas.  Both  cities  have  municipal- 
regional  planning  commissions  with  regional 
jurisdiction  extending  approximately  five 
miles  beyond  their  present  city  limits.  In 
the  area  outside  the  corporate  limits,  the 
most  effective  land  use  regulating  measure 
that  the  cities  presently  have  to  work  with 
are  subdivision  regulations.  Within  the  city 
limits,  the  regulation  of  land  development 
In  the  flood  plain  can  be  carried  out  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  zoning  ordinance  as 
well  as  of  subdivision  regulations. 


The  Shelbyvllle  and  Columbia  Planning 
Commissions  have  approved  floodway  zoning 
provisions,  and  each  has  recommended  that 
they  be  adopted  by  the  city  council  and  be 
made  a  part  of  the  zoning  ordinance.  These 
zoning  ordinance  revisions  will  regulate  con- 
struction and  land  use  in  the  open  floodway 
zone  and  flood  fringe  areas  In  the  cities. 
Columbia  now  has  in  effect  flood  prevention 
sections  in  Its  subdivision  regulation,  and 
the  Shelbyvllle  Planning  Commission  has  ap- 
proved flood  prevention  measures  to  be  In- 
cluded In  its  subdivision  regulations. 

FLOODING    CONTRIBUTES    TO    URBAN    BLIGHT 

John  W.  Weathers,  TVA  hydrologlc  engi- 
neer, has  stated  that  he  has  no  problem  In 
locating  the  slum  areas  In  any  city;  he 
simply  looks  for  the  areas  that  are  subject 
to  flooding  conditions  and  invariably  he  finds 
an  area  which  is  blighted  and  conducive  to 
slum  development.  This  writer  feels  that 
this  Is  a  basic  fact  which  city  planners  and 
city  officials  should  recognize.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  further  blight  of  this  type  is  to 
prevent  the  area  from  being  further  de- 
veloped and  to  remove  the  structures  now 
existing  In  the  area.  The  only  tool  that  the 
city  has  at  Its  disposal  to  prevent  further  de- 
velopment of  areas  subject  to  flooding  Is  the 
adoption  of  flood  prevention  measures  as 
p£u-t  of  Its  zoning  ordinance  and  subdivision 
regulations. 

As  In  the  case  of  Shelbyvllle's  Big  Springs 
Urban  Renewal  Area,  blighting  conditions, 
which  are  both  a  direct  and  indirect  result 
of  frequent  Inundation  of  an  area,  are  very 
costly  to  correct.  The  total  cost  of  the  Shel- 
byvllle urban  renewal  project,  encompassing 
some  161  acres,  will  be  In  excess  of  $6  mil- 
lion. Sixty-nine  acres  in  the  project  area 
are  subject  to  periodic  flooding  from  the 
Duck  River  backwaters,  which  exceeded  the 
bankfuU  stage  by  20  feet  during  the  March 
1902  flood  of  record.  Flood  control  measures 
for  the  area  will  l>e  considered  as  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  The  city's  share 
of  the  estimated  cost  will  be  $1,600,000.  a 
sum  for  which  the  city  of  Shelbyvllle  will 
gain  tremendous  benefits. 

The  TVA  local  flood  relations  branch  will 
prepare  a  basic  flood  data  report  for  any  com- 
munity In  the  TVA  region.  These  reports 
contain  Information  that  the  average  city 
planner  is  not  equipped  to  compile  and 
which,  in  many  Instances,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  consulting  with  a  hydro- 
logical  engineer.  Cities  which  are  not  lo- 
cated In  the  Tennessee  Valley  drainage  area 
can  get  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  U.S.  Geologic  Survey  concern- 
ing local  flood  data  for  their  areas  upon 
which  to  base  flood  damage  prevention  meas- 
ures. The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  now  under- 
taking studies  of  this  nature  In  various  parts 
of  Tennessee  and  In  other  States. 

A  great  many  city  officials  are  not  aware 
of  the  true  flood  damage  potential  within 
their  urban  and  suburban  areas.  Without 
an  engineering  report  concerning  this  poten- 
tial, most  city  officials  will  continue  to  take 
no  action  to  protect  areas  which  otherwise 
may  require  very  costly  future  urban  renewal 
projects.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
prerequisites  for  any  city  planning  program 
would  be  to  have  a  flood  report  concerning 
the  flood  potential  of  any  and  all  streams 
passing  through  the  urban  area. 

EXTENSIVE    DAMAGE    IN    SHELBYVILLE 

The  February  1948  and  March  1955  floods 
which  occurred  on  the  Duck  River  empha- 
sized the  great  need  for  flood  protection  of 
developed  areas  in  and  around  Shelbyvllle. 
Damage  estimated  at  approximately  $132,000 
was  caused  by  the  1948  flood  which  entered 
141  homes.  63  business  places,  5  churches, 
and  2  industries  In  the  city.  The  city  water- 
plant  was  out  of  operation  for  nearly  24 
hours.  The  1955  flood  In  Shelbyvllle  caused 
damages  estimated  at  approximately  $36,700. 
Floodwaters  entered  73  homes,  44  business 


places,  and  2  churches.  In  depths  ranging 
from  a  few  Inches  to  several  feet. 

Damages  from  these  two  floods  were  far 
more  costly  than  that  which  resulted  from 
a  flood  which  occurred  In  Shelbyvllle  In 
March  1902,  the  greatest  flood  known  in 
Shelbyvllle.  This  extra  flood  damage  was 
due  to  the  urban  development  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  level  flood  plain  near 
the  city.  Continued  development  within 
this  area  in  the  future  will  create  even 
greater  potential  flood  damage.  If  the  flood 
fringe  area  is  also  allowed  to  develop  as  It 
has  In  the  past,  the  city  can  look  forward 
to  a  $12  million  urban  renewal  project  by 
1980.  Can  Shelbyvllle  afford  to  let  this  hap- 
pen? The  answer  to  this  question  Is  ob- 
vious. 

A  TVA  fltxxl  damage  report  stated  that  the 
March  1902  flood  was  the  highest  known 
flood  to  have  occurred  on  the  Duck  River  in 
71  years  The  report  went  on  to  state  that 
the  March  1902  flood  should  not  be  consid- 
ered the  maximum  probable  flood;  In  other 
words,  a  flood  of  greater  magnitude  could 
reasonably  be  expected  some  time  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  study  pointed  out  that  record 
floods  of  the  past  are  not  necessarily  the 
maximum  which  might  be  expected  in  the 
future.  Prom  a  thorough  study  of  past 
storms  and  floods  in  the  Duck  River  vicinity, 
TVA  determined  that  floods  of  regional  ex- 
pectancy on  the  Duck  River  could  have  a 
discharge  of  93.000  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
Shelbyvllle  as  compared  to  the  peak  dis- 
charge of  87.000  cubic  feet  per  second  In  the 
March   1902  flood. 

In  order  to  prevent  further  or  future  flood 
damage  In  and  around  Shelbyvllle.  the  TVA 
study  recommended  that  two  districts  be 
established.  One  district  called  the  open 
floodway  district,  should  be  kept  free  and 
unobstructed  by  buildings.  The  other  dis- 
trict would  be  called  a  flood  fringe  district 
and  buildings  to  be  erected  therein  would  be 
regulated  as  to  their  floor  height  or  foun- 
dation elevation.  These  two  districts  were 
delineated  on  a  topographic  map  of  the 
Shelbyvllle  region  by  the  TVA  hydrologlc 
engineers. 

The  Shelbyvllle  Municipal-Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  went  on  record  as  approv- 
ing flood  plain  provisions  for  both  their 
subdivision  regulations  and  zoning  ordi- 
nance. 

COLUMBIA'S    rXPERIENCE 

The  flood  which  occurred  on  February 
14.  1948,  was  the  highest  known  flood  re- 
corded in  Columbia.  At  that  time,  the 
flood  waters  exceeded  the  bankfuU  stage  by 
20  feet,  and  many  residential  and  commer- 
cial buildings  were  flooded.  The  city's 
communications  and  utilities  were  also  af- 
fected by  the  flood  waters. 

Records  Indicate  that  the  second  highest 
known  flood  was  the  flood  which  occurred 
on  March  29,  1902.  This  flood  was  approxi- 
mately 4  feet  lower  than  the  1948  flood. 

In  the  past  70  years  approximately  46 
floods  have  occurred  which  exceeded  the 
bankfull  stage  of  32  feet  In  Columbia.  In 
the  past  two  decades,  extensive  development 
has  taken  place  In  and  around  the  Duck 
R.ver  flood  plain  which  has  made  the  cause 
for  alarm  and  need  for  action  more  evident. 
The  February  1948  flood  Inundated  approxi- 
mately 35  commercial  buildings,  causing 
damages  estimated  at  $213,000.  which  Is 
probably  a   very  conservative  figure. 

In  the  February  1948  flood  the  old  U.S. 
Highway  31  bridge  was  flooded,  and  the  city 
was  temporarily  divided  until  the  flood 
waters  receded.  The  new  U.S.  Highway  31 
bridge,  built  after  the  1948  flood,  will  clear 
the  1948  flood  height  by  at  least  three  feet. 
This  points  out  the  need  for  flood  data  In 
prep,  ring  road  plans  for  cities.  Colvimbla 
has  taken  this  factor  Into  consideration  In 
reevaluating    Its    major    road    plan. 

The  Columbia  Municipal-Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  thanks  to  the  TVA  flood 


damtige  reports  and  recommendations.  Is 
now  regulating  development  within  the 
Duck  River  and  Little  Blgby  Creek  flood 
plains.  The  amount  of  money  this  program 
Is  saving  the  citizens  and  businessmen  by 
regulating  land  use  and  advising  them  of  t^e 
flood  potenUal  U  impossible  to  calculate. 

Flood  protection  for  a  city  simply  in- 
volves the  delineation  of  the  area  which  Is 
subject  to  inundation  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  open  floodway  area  needed  to 
carry  expected  or  predicted  flood  waters 
through  the  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
Flood  profiles  and  floodways  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  TVA  Local  Flood  Relation 
Branch  or  by  some  other  reliable  engineer- 
ing source.  Once  this  Information  has  been 
ascertained,  the  city  planning  commission 
and  city  councllmen  should  delineate  these 
areas  on  all  their  future  maps.  They  ire 
then  In  a  position  to  pass  appropriate 
regulations  to  prevent  the  Improper  devel- 
opment of  the  areas  which  are  subject  to 
flooding  and  to  guide  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  areas  affected  by  floods. 

No  city  should  be  without  flood  protec- 
tion or  Ignorant  of  the  flood  dangers  In  Its 
region.  The  adoption  of  flood  protection 
provisions  In  a  city's  subdivision  regulations 
and  zoning  ordinance  is  simply  a  matter  of 
public  discussion  and  planning.  In  most 
Instances  the  present  building  Inspector 
could  see  that  these  provisions  are  properly 
administered  without  taking  a  course  In 
hydrologlcal  engineering  or  being  excessively 
overburdened  by   the  additional  work. 

Columbia  and  Shelbyvllle  are  two  cities 
that  have  found  that  flood  damage  preven- 
tion can  best  be  Implemented  by  keeping 
the  people  away  from  the  flood  water  In- 
stead of  trying  to  keep  the  water  away  from 
the  people. 


COMMUNTTY  DEVELOPMENT  PROJ- 
ECT OF  INTERNATIONAL  COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  criticism  from 
time  to  time  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  criticism  has  been  justified.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  pleasure  when  one  receives  a 
report  from  a  disinterested  observer, 
which  reveals  how  effective  the  work  of 
the  Administration  can  be.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  Community  Development 
project  of  ICA,  which  provides  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  Office  of 
the  Presidential  Assistant  on  Commu- 
nity Development  in  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines — an  agency  responsible 
for  overall  rural  betterment.  The  Chief 
of  this  Community  Development  project 
is  Mr.  Richard  Bernhart,  a  former 
lowan.  who  has  been  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
March  15  edition  of  the  Oelwein  Daily 
Register,  of  Iowa,  which  sets  forth  an 
excellent  on-the-spot  evaluation  of  the 
project  by  Mr.  Lew  Warren,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Register. 

Mr.  President,  lest  there  be  £Lny  doubt 
over  the  objectivity  of  Mr.  Warren's  edi- 
torial, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  another  editorial 
from  the  Oelwein  Daily  Register  of  April 
26,  whirh  sharply  criticizes  some  of  the 
abuses  and  mismanagement  which  have 
occurred  in  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
but  at  the  same  time  evidences  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  of  Iowa  in  support  of 
bipartisanship  in  dealing  firmly  with  the 


Communist  threat — both  in  words  and 
in  deeds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Oelwein  Dally  Register,  Mar.  15, 

19611 
FILIPINOS  Pulling  Themselves  Uf  by  Their 
Own  Bootstraps 
Because  of  the  eagerness  of  the  Filipinos 
to  learn  and  become  self-sufficient  as  well  as 
the  Intelligently  planned  program  of  U5. 
assistance  through  the  community  develop- 
ment program  of  the  ICA.  the  Philippines 
are  rapidly  moving  ahead.  Their  record  rep- 
resents one  of  the  bright  spots  on  our  inter- 
national map. 

When  10  young  government  officials  visited 
Oelwein  early  this  year  on  a  field  trip  from 
their  four  months  study  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  this  newspaper  explained  through 
considerable  publicity  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  Government.  During  our  recent 
visit  to  the  Philippines,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  firsthand  how  the  program 
develops  and  the  results  to  date. 

The  community  development  project  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion (ICA),  formerly  known  as  point  four, 
provides  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  Office  of  the  Presidential  Assistant 
on  Community  Development  (PACD),  the 
Philippine  Government  agency  responsible 
to  the  President  for  overall  rural  betterment. 
The  agency  was  set  up  wisely  by  the  late 
President  Ramon  Magsaysay.  The  PACD 
works  with  the  U.S.  ICA  (headed  by  Richard 
Bernhart.  formerly  of  Oelwein.  as  Chief  of 
the  Community  Development  Division).  We 
observed  firsthand  the  6-month  training 
program  where  young  men  and  women,  prop- 
erly qualified,  are  trained  to  go  Into  the  bar- 
rios (villages)  and  head  up  community  im- 
provement programs. 

Each  student  entered  in  the  course  must 
have  had  4  years  of  college  training.    There 
Is  a  constant,  unlimited  waiting  list  among 
Filipinos  for  entry  Into  the  program  because 
a  Job  Is  guaranteed  Immediately  after  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course.     We  met 
and  visited  with  these  people  who  exhibited 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  we  evidenced  In 
Oelwein  among  the  10  young  men  who  vis- 
ited  there.     With   the   present    13th   course 
2.200  young  men  will  have  been  enrolled  and 
actively  carrying  out  the  program  In  the  vil- 
lages,  which   represent   some  80   percent  of 
the  Philippine  population.    The  goal  Is  7.000. 
The  United  States  started  with  $4  million, 
the  Philippine  Governrrent  zero,  4  years  ago. 
Each  year  the  United  States  gives  less  and 
the   Philippine  Government   more.     At    the 
present   the    UJ5.   share    has   dropp>ed   to   $2 
million.      This    year's    budget    calls    for    8 
mUllon    pesos    from    the    Philippine    Ocv- 
emment,  6.3  mUllon  pesos  from  the  United 
States.     Ultimately  the   Philippines  will   be 
operating   their   own    program.     This    Joint 
project  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  In  our  opinion. 
Is  the  only  foreign  aid  type  of  program  that 
Is  really  effective.    We  noticed  that  Filipinos 
would  reduce  their  food  and  shelter  require- 
ments before  they  would  reduce  or  cut  back 
their  personal  education  plans.    Night  school 
Is  common.    The  Filipinos  yearn  for  knowl- 
edge and  education.    The  rate  of  literacy  Is 
among  the  highest  In  the  world. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  see  this  evidence  of 
working  togetherness  with  a  country  so 
close  to  Red  China  and  to  note  that  this 
doubtless  Is  the  most  effective  way  pos- 
sible, because  It  Is  a  positive  action  pro- 
gram, to  combat  Communist  influence  In 
the  archipelago. 

The  PACD  training  center  ts  near  the 
agricultural  college.  We  visited  with  Its 
business  manager.     Some  2,000  students  are 


enrolled:  2,000  pvesos  per  year  per  student 
(300  of  which  Is  tuition).  Two  thousand 
pesos  represents  about  US$700.  Through 
our  ICA  and  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foun- 
dations some  36  students  are  enrolled  there 
from  eoutheast  Asia,  Including  Pakistan. 
Laos.  Indonesia,  Nepal,  Vietnam.  The  fa- 
cilities are  excellent,  the  curriculum  com- 
plete. 

This  great  agricultural  college  experiences 
the  same  staffing  difficulties  that  character- 
ize Iowa  colleges  and  universities — need  for 
more  funds  and  necessity  of  raising  faculty 
salaries  to  get  the  best  Instructors.  Top 
now  paid  for  full  professors  Is  10,200  pesos 
(US$3,400);  minimum  U  7,800  pesos.  The 
agricultural  colleges  present  budget  Is  2 
million  pesos  for  the  year,  which  It  receives 
from  the  Government  via  the  University  of 
the  Philippines.  In  addition  a  half  million 
Is  received  for  rice  and  corn  research,  and  a 
new  rice  Institute  Is  being  planned. 

The  Philippine  people  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous Job  In  Improving  their  standards 
and  keeping  the  freedom  light  burning 
brightly.  Much  credit  should  go  toward 
such  programs  as  the  community  develop- 
ment of  the  ICA  and  Its  Filipino  counter- 
part, the  PACD.  On  the  campuses.  In  busi- 
ness offices,  and  at  social  occasions  we  saw 
the  warm  friendliness  and  feeling  of 
equality  expressed  by  American  and  Fili- 
pino men  and  women  toward  each  other. 
It  Is  this  sort  of  mutual  expression  of  Inter- 
ests Involving  the  men  as  well  as  their  wives 
which  should  be  burned  Indelibly  Into  the 
U.S.  training  program  for  all  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives from  the  embassies  down. 
When  there  Is  mutual  friendship,  coopera- 
tion, and  respect  between  people  around  the 
world  and  Americans  placed  In  their  cities, 
then  success  of  the  programs  Is  much  more 
likely.  This  Is  hapi>enlng  between  ICA  and 
PACD  In  Manila. 


(From  the  Oelwein  Dally  Register, 
Apr.  28,  1961] 
Talking  Up  to  Russia 
It  has  been  Infuriating  to  read  the  critical 
blasts  released  from  the  Kremlin  which  ac- 
cuse this  country  of  endangering  world  peace 
by  "aggression"  In  Cuba  by  a  nation  that  has 
penetrated    other    countries     and     supplied 
antlgovernment     Communist     rebels     with 
Impunity. 

We  feel  President  Kennedy's  answer  to  one 
of  these  blasts  was  significant  In  which  he 
said  we  do  not  propose  to  listen  to  preach- 
ings from  a  nation  whose  record  was  written 
In  blood  on  the  streets  of  Budapest. 

But  Adla.  Stevenson,  our  UN.  Ambassador, 
has  not  been  forceful  In  his  replies.  It  Is 
conspicuous  that  his  best  argviment  was 
never  used.  While  the  United  Nations  has 
been  concerned  with  the  Laos  fighting.  Stev- 
enson as  well  as  the  administration  have  not 
reminded  the  world,  as  they  should  have, 
that  It  Is  Russian  guns  and  tanks  and  other 
equipment  that  have  been  keeping  the  pro- 
Communist,  antlgovernment  rebels  In  Laos 
on  the  offensive.  Certainly  the  United 
States  did  not  start  an  airlift  of  supplies  and 
arms  to  Cuban  attackers,  but  that  Is  exactly 
what  Rtissla  has  been  doing  flagrantly  for 
weeks  and  months  and  the  whole  world 
knows  It. 

It  Is  disheartening  to  read  that  Nehni. 
allegedly  a  neutral,  attacked  the  United 
States  for  the  Cuban  fiasco  while  at  the  time 
of  Russia's  open  aggression  In  Hungary  he 
did  not  see  fit  to  raise  a  finger  or  utter  a 
word  of  criticism. 

The  United  States  Is  reaping  the  whirlwind 
because  of  the  very  foreign  aid  that  has  been 
designed  to  make  us  popular.  Since  we 
launched  our  policy  of  spending  billions  in 
foreign  aid  at  the  expense  of  American  tax- 
payers, starting  with  the  Marshall  plan,  we 
have  reaped  nothing  but  unpopularity  and 
dislike.  We  are  suffering  from  the  mistakes 
that   we   have   heaped    upon   ourselves   and 
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this  growing  unpopularity  which  started  to 
build  up  shortly  after  World  War  II  becomes 
especially  evident  following  the  misman- 
aged, Ill-fated  Cuban  attack  which  actually 
saw  the  United  States  supporting  a  man  who 
is  a  known  leftist  In  opposition  to  another 
antl-Castro  leader  who  is  well  known  for 
his  pro-Western  leanings. 

We  respect  President  Kennedy  for  his 
stature  In  silencing  the  partisan  mouthings 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  the  pub- 
lic power  socialist  of  the  Southwest,  who 
said  the  Cuban  failure  was  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower's fault.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
President  had  Inaccurate  Intelligence  Infcr- 
biation.  If  we  cannot  be  more  accurate 
about  a  nation  90  miles  away,  we  wonder 
about  our  Intelligence  around  the  world. 

Of  course  hanging  over  President  Ken- 
nedy Is  the  Damocles  sword  of  potential  war 
and  his  awareness  that  the  last  three  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  were  identified  with  our 
last  three  wars.  This  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
report  the  day  after  election  that  a  good 
many  upper  Iowa  University  coeds  were  in 
tears  because  they  feared  the  Democratic 
victory  would  mean  war. 

It's  been  a  grim  3  months  for  the  new  Pres- 
ident. We  admire  and  respect  the  position 
most  Republican  legislators  are  taking  In  the 
statement  that  their  first  concern  and  In- 
terest is  for  the  country  rather  than  par- 
tisan politics  and  to  that  extent  and  for 
the  sake  of  unity  they  intended  to  back  the 
Kennedy  foreign  policy.  It's  been  a  baptism 
of  fire  for  the  new  President,  a  sobering 
and  to  some  extent  heartbreaking  90  days. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  U.S.  WORLD  FAIR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  opening 
today  in  New  York  is  the  Fifth  Annual 
U.S.  World  Fair,  which  last  night  had 
its  ambassadors'  dinner,  and  today,  at 
10:15  a.m.,  was  opened  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  I,  myself, 
would  have  been  there,  as  I  was  on  the 
program,  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
minent consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  expansion  of  foreign  trade  and 
Its  maximation  Is  probably  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  our  country.  So, 
too.  the  issue  incident  to  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  important 
economic  issue  before  the  public  in  the 
year  1962. 

New  York  is  ver>-  proud  of  the  World 
Trade  Fair,  which  brings  to  our  city  the 
goods  of  many  nations  throughout  the 
world,  enabling  visitors  from  those  coun- 
tries to  this  country,  as  well  as  the  i>eople 
of  this  Nation,  to  see  those  goods  dis- 
played, they  being  an  attraction  to 
American  buyers,  as  well  as  sellers. 

At  the  same  time  it  spurs  our  imagina- 
tion and  shows  what  it  means  to  live  in 
an  open  world,  in  which  trade  is  not 
used  as  a  technique  for  government 
penetration,  as  it  is  among  the  Com- 
munists. 

So  I  hope  that  as  many  of  our  col- 
leagues as  possible  will  visit  New  York's 
Fifth  U.S.  World  Trade  Pair.  They  will 
be  more  than  welcome  there,  I  know. 
I  hope  very  much  the  country  may  know 
the  significant  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy and  also  our  social  order  which  is 
made  by  the  fair. 


SOVIETS  USE  BIAS  ISSUE  IN  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  most 
important  article  entitled  "Soviets  Use 
Bias  Issue  in  U.N.."  written  by  Ralph 
McGill.  and  published  in  last  night's 
Evening  Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviets  Use  Bias  Issue  in  U.N.:  Racial  Prej- 
udice Incidents  in  United  States  Raked 

Over  by  Reds  in  Assembly 

(By    Ralph    McGill) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — At  a  recent  State 
Department  briefing  in  Washington  some 
200  editors  and  publishers,  assembled  by  In- 
vitation from  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  were 
told  that  the  moet  difficult  handicap  our 
country  has  in  its  foreign  relationships  stems 
from  our  public  prejudices  toward  colored 
peoples.  The  Secretary  of  State,  himself, 
speaking  not  long  ago  in  his  native  State 
of  Georgia,  told  the  city's  first  integrated 
meeting  of  lawyers  that  the  American 
image  of  a  free  democratic  country  was  being 
done  serious  damage  by  our  racial  prejudices. 

Perhaps  even  more  revealing  is  a  check 
of  Russian  comments  at  the  United  Nations, 
made  during  the  last  several  months.  The 
Soviets  know  this  Nation  Is  vulnerable. 
They  are  aware  of  our  official  concern,  and 
as  they  both  watch  and  maneuver  in  the 
developing  events  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the 
Soviets  are,  of  course,  eager  to  do  us  all  pos- 
sible harm. 

It  is  interesting,  and  dismaying,  to  learn 
that  they  now  believe  we  are  vulnerable  at 
home.  Se  we  see  a  new  indictment  of  us 
creeping  Into  Russian  comments  at  the  UN. 
They  are  typically  subtle  about  it.  They  note 
that  this  is  a  domestic  affair.  In  fact,  they 
emphasize  this  point.  It  is  an  American 
decision.  So,  having  made  this  clear,  they 
then  go  on  to  say  that  while  they  do  not 
ordinarily  corftment  on  a  nation's  domestic 
matters,  what,  goes  on  in  America  is  so  very 
bad  that  they  think  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  without  comment. 

This  is  an  easy  way  for  them  to  establish 
themselves  as  a  friend  of  all  colored  peoples 
and  the  United  States  as  a  prejudiced  prac- 
tltioneer  of  discrimination.  TTiere  is  great 
hypocrisy   In   this,   but  there   also    is   truth. 

It  is  no  secret  at  all  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  understood  this.  Because  of 
new  developments.  President  Kennedy  and 
his  Cabinet  realize  even  more  the  grave 
threat  to  our  national  future  which  this 
dilemma  of  racial  prejudice  presents. 

Mr  Elsenhower  repieatedly  appealed  to  the 
Ciiristian  ethic  and  moral  conscience  of 
Americans.  This  was  largely  ineffective. 
The  present  administration  is  seeking  to 
make  progress  by  private,  direct  appeals  to 
Governors,  Senators.  Congressmen,  mayors, 
and  other  persons  of  influence.  It  also  will 
make  full  use  of  processes  of  law. 

The  point,  which  even  many  people  of 
good  will  do  not  understand.  i£  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  We  do  not  have  too 
much  time  left.  It  is  not  at  all  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  our  national  security  and 
our  ability  to  continue  as  an  effective  world 
power  is  being  seriously  damaged  by  all  that 
is  wrapp>ed  up  In  a  white  citizens  council 
and  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  attitude. 

Recently,  for  example,  a  distinguished 
U.  N.  official  from  an  African  state  was  re- 
fused service  In  a  Maryland  restaurant.  One 
of  our  State  Department  officials.  In  dis- 
cussing the  case,  quoted  the  cafe  manager  as 
saying  that  if  the  colored  visitor  had  made  it 


known  he  was  a  U.N.  diplomat  he  would 
have  been  served.  This  was  a  damning  con- 
fession, however  naively  made. 

What  the  manager  was  saying,  in  effect, 
was  that  only  American  citizens  are  sub- 
jected to  such  discrimination.  If  for- 
eigners will  identify  themselves  they  will  be 
served.  This  story  is  a  popular  one  at  the 
UN.  and  already  has  appeared  In  many 
newspapers  around   the  world. 

Prejudice,  to  be  sure.  Is  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  South,  but  the  essential  difference  is 
that  In  the  rest  of  our  country  discrimination 
Is  not  established  and  sustained  by  local 
laws.  This  Is  the  key  point.  It  leaves  the 
South  vulnerable  to  the  Indictment  of  will- 
ful and  unreasonable  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  defend  the 
common  practices  of  prejudice,  even  though 
they  continue.  Most  southerners  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  going  to  school  is 
not,  after  all,  a  social  act  and  never  was 
Going  to  school  consists  of  proceeding  to  the 
building,  sitting  In  a  classroom,  receiving  in- 
struction, and  going  home.  It  is  simply  not 
true  th'^t  going  to  school  Is  n  matter  of  mix- 
ing the  races  In  the  true  sense  of  that 
phrase. 

Also,  more  and  more  persons  are  becoming 
uncomfortably  aware  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  an 
Insult  to  all  southerners  for  the  extremists 
to  Insist  that  only  southerners,  among  all 
Americans,  must  have  legal  s- paratlon  to 
prevent  Intermarriage  It  Is  more  and  more 
being  understood  that  social  life  Is.  and  will 
always  remain,  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 

There  Is  no  ready  answer  to  this  American 
problem.  The  administration  knows  this 
But  It  also  Is  aware  that  we  simply  cannot 
any  longer  allow  some  of  our  citizens  to  be 
less  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  than  others,  nor  can  we  Impose  in- 
ferior educational  and  job  opportunities  on 
some  Americans  merely  because  of  their 
color. 

This  country  faces  many  dangers.  It  Is  a 
time  for  plain,  honest  talk  and  action  re- 
gardless of  how  unpopular  It  may  be.  Being 
an  American  Imposes  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities One  of  them  Is.  no  matter 
what  our  personal  feelings  may  be.  to  do  all 
we  can  to  make  It  possible  for  all  Americans 
to  have  fair  and  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us,  nke  myself  and  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI.  among 
others,  have  called  attention  to  the  for- 
eign policy  significance  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  in  the  United  States 
in  all  of  their  manifestations.  Here  is 
an  article  written  by  a  distinguished 
southern  editor — I  repeat,  a  southern 
editor — which  shows  how  the  Russians 
are  ringing  this  matter  down  upon  the 
keyboard  with  tremendous  aid  to  their 
own  propaganda — of  course,  subordinat- 
ing the  fact  that  such  action  is  contrary 
to  our  concept  of  morality  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  doing  many  things  to 
bring  a  final  end  to  segregation  and  dis- 
crimin-^tion.  and  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  there  are  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws.  There  are  also  laws  on  the 
Federal  books  on  the  subject.  Our  pre- 
vious President  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
out  troops  at  Little  Rock.  Ark. — certainly 
a  most  drastic  act — in  order  to  maintain 
equality  in  eduction. 

However,  we  cannot  expect  Commu- 
nists to  feive  the  bright  side  of  the  story. 

This  article  emphasizes  how,  In  the 
world,  and  in  the  United  Nations,  this 


whole  matter  is  being  used  against  us 
and  is  very  damaging  to  freedom. 

I  hope  those  p>ersons  who  feel  segre- 
gation must  be  built  into  the  social  order 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  communi- 
ties will  read  this  article,  and,  in  the 
interest  of  liberty — and  the  South  has 
certainly  been  the  foremost  exemplar  of 
liberty — they  will  help  to  bring  to  an  end 
these  most  depressing  and  harmful  prac- 
tices to  the  cause  of  liberty. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  object  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


LABOR  FROM  MEXICO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Labor  from  Mexi- 
co," which  deals  with  the  urgent  need 
for  proceeding  wisely  in  respect  to  the 
extension  of  the  law  with  regard  to  bra- 
ceros.  the  importation  of  labor  from 
Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Labor  From  Mexico 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stop  fostering  the  use  of  cheap  for- 
eign labor  to  the  detriment  of  American 
workers  We  refer  to  the  program  by  which 
Mexican  lat>ororf;  are  allowed  to  come  into 
this  country  every  year  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  harvest  the  crops,  mostly  in  the  Par  West 
and  Southwest.  These  Government-author- 
ize Invasions,  over  300,000  strong  last  year, 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages,  working 
conditions  and  employment  opportunities 
of  domestic  farm  workers. 

Public  Law  78,  which  pyermlts  these  In- 
cxirsions,  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Gathlngs  bill  (HR  2010).  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  extend  Its 
life  as  it  Is  for  2  years  more.  But  Repre- 
sentative CoAD  of  Iowa  has  introduced  a 
measure  (HR.  6032 ».  strongly  supported  by 
the  Kennedy  administration,  which  also  pro- 
vides a  2-year  extension,  but  In  contrast  to 
the  Gathlngs  bill  would  give  American  work- 
ers much  needed  protection. 

It  requires  that  before  growers  can  employ 
braceros  they  must  offer  U.S.  workers  wagee 
that  are  at  least  equivalent  to  average  farm 
wages  In  the  State  or  Nation,  whichever  is 
the  lower  Growers  would  also  have  had  to 
make  reasonable  efforts  to  attract  domestic 
workers  by  offering  them  conditions  of  em- 
ployment comparable  to  those  required  by 
the  existing  law.  Mexican  workers  would 
t>e  limited  to  seasonal  and  temporary  man- 
ual Jobs  and  their  numbers  could  be  limited 
by  the  Department  of  Lalx)r  so  as  to  assure 
active  competition  among  growers  for  do- 
mestic farm  workers. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  Gathlngs  bill  and 
the  Rules  Committee  has  cleared  It  for  action 
by  the  House.  It  should  be  killed — unless 
it  Is  amended  along  the  lines  of  the  Coad 
bill.  Its  death  would  be  unlamented  except 
by  the  large-scale  growers,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  American  farm  owners.  They  have 
used  it  to  obtain  an  endless  supply  of 
seasonal  farmhands  who  work  without  com- 
plaint under  condiUons  far  below  decent 
American  standards. 


REQUEST   FOR    COMMITTEE    MEET- 
ING   DURING    SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


NATIONAL  SOIL  STEWARDSHIP 
WEEK,  MAY  7-14 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
next  week  is  being  observed  throughout 
the  United  States  as  Soil  St<!wardship 
Week.  It  seems  appropriate  that  we 
pause  in  our  deliberations  in  the  Senate 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  soil  conservation 
districts  of  America,  their  national  asso- 
ciation, and  cooperating  church  groups 
which  sponsc  r  this  annual  observance. 

In  our  land  next  week  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  church  observances  are  be- 
ing held  to  reflect  on  "the  reward  of  the 
steward" — to  recognize  that  the  basic 
motivation  behind  good  soil  conservation 
is  man's  recognition  of  his  responsibility 
under  God  to  protect  and  use  wisely  His 
precious  gift  of  soil. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  1.400  soil  conserva- 
tion district  leaders  throughout  our  Na- 
tion who  for  7  years  have  inspired  this 
annual  observance.  In  my  home  State 
of  Oregon  these  are  the  supervisors  of 
the  58  soil  conservation  districts  organ- 
ized under  Oregon  State  law.  I  also 
salute  thousands  of  clergy  in  all  faiths 
who  use  this  observance  to  remind  us 
that  soil  stewardship  is  everjone's  re- 
sponsibility— p>eople  who  live  in  the 
towns  and  cities  as  well  as  those  who 
work  the  land. 

This  point  has  been  aptly  made  by 
Mr.  Donald  A.  Williams.  Administrator 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  the 
statement  he  issued  in  connection  with 
Soil  Stewardship  Week  observances. 

He  said: 

Soil  Stewardship  Week  Is  a  time  for  re- 
newing awareness  of  man's  responsibility  to 
the  land.  It  is  not  a  reminder  to  the  farmer 
or  rancher  alone,  but  a  reminder  to  every- 
one who  would  put  a  spade  to  the  soil.  The 
contractor  with  his  housing  development, 
the  engineer  with  his  highway,  the  lumber- 
man with  his  sawmill,  and  even  the  gardener 
with  his  plot  of  ground,  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility this  week  emphasizes.  It  Is  a  week 
also  of  acquainting  the  city  dweller  with  the 
role  good  land  use  plays  in  his  life. 

I  commend  Mr.  Williams  on  this  fine 
statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  full  statement  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soil  Stewardship:  Everyone's  Responsibilitt 
(By  Donald  A.  Williams.  Administrator,  U.S. 

Soil  Conservation  Service.  U.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture) 

Soil  Stewardship  Week.  May  7-14,  is  an 
Important  time  for  people  throughout  Amer- 
ica, t>oth  rural  and  urban,  for  it  Is  a  time 
for  emphasizing  the  importance  of  soil  in 
the  lives  of  people  everywhere. 

Soli  Stewardship  Week  Is  a  time  for  re- 
newing awareness  of  man's  responsibility  to 
the  land.  It  is  not  a  reminder  to  the  farmer 
or  rancher  alone,  but  a  reminder  to  every- 
one who  would  put  a  spade  to  the  soil.  The 
contractor  with  his  housing  development, 
the  engineer  with  his  highway,  the  lumber- 
man with  his  sawmill,  and  even  the  gardener 
with  his  plot  of  ground,  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility  this   week  emphaslzea.     It  Is  a 


week  also  of  acquainting  the  city  dweller 
with  the  role  good  land  use  plays  In  his 
life. 

Without  a  doubt,  both  rural  and  urban 
dwellers  have  an  Interest  In  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  particularly  the  soil. 
This  Interest  goes  beyond  the  present  use 
of  our  land.  It  must  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  demands  that  will  be  placed  on 
the  land  by  future  generations,  and  the 
obligation  that  man  has  to  those  who  will 
follow  him. 

Alter  all,  to  whom  does  the  land  really 
belor-g?  To  you?  To  me?  Isn't  It  a  fact 
that  It  doesn't  belong  to  any  of  us  at  all? 
Aren't  we  really  just  stewards  of  the  land 
as  well  as  everything  we  acqulr-»  in  life? 

We  come  into  the  world  with  nothing  and 
leave  it  the  same  way.  For  we  return  to  the 
land  from  whence  we  came,  and  what  we 
leave  behind  us  we  leave  to  those  who  come 
after  us. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  makes  us  feel  a  close 
kinship  to  the  earth.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  earth  is  that  part  of  nature  that  the 
poet  and  philosopher  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge sfKDke  of  as  the  "agent"  between  God 
and  man.  Whatever  the  reason,  each  of  us 
has  a  feeling  of  closeness  to  the  land  and 
through  the  land  to  the  Creator  of  it.  And 
with  that  closeness  we  are  struck  with  the 
Impact  of  the  permanence  of  the  land. 
Then  we  realize  that  although  we  may  live 
an  hundred  years,  the  land  will  t>e  here 
long  after  we  are  gone. 

This  is  why  the  care  of  the  land  becomes 
so  important  to  us. 

The  farmer  and  rancher  see  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  land  through  the  day-to-day 
application  of  good  land  u.se  practices  on 
farm  and  ranch.  Through  his  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  soil  conservation,  the  profes- 
sional conservationist  recognizes  his  resp>on- 
sibllity  as  a  steward  of  the  soil.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  recognized  Its 
responsibility  by  establishing  a  national 
program  of  soil  conservation  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  soil  conservation  districts  and 
watershed  projects  throughout  the  land. 

The  nonagricultural  land  users  also  have 
an  Interest  in  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  Per- 
haps they  better  than  any  other  should 
grasp  the  meaning  of  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's."  For  they  see  His  handiwork  in  the 
countryside  on  their  Sunday  afternoon 
drives — In  the  lush  green  meadows,  In  the 
sjinmetry  of  the  stripcropped  field,  in  the 
cool  forests,  and  in  the  clear  rippling  brook. 
They  reap  the  harvest  of  the  land — In  good 
but  moderate-cost  groceries,  in  the  clothes 
they  wear,  and  in  the  houses  they  live  in. 
And  they  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  how 
prized  a  thing  is  a  little  plot  of  ground  In 
the  city.  Their  very  lack  of  contact  with 
the  land  should  make  it  more  meaningful 
to  them  and  their  livelihood. 

Yes,  all  of  us  have  an  Interest  in  Soil 
Stewardship  Week;  but  soil  stewardship  U 
not  a  matter  for  this  week  alone.  Every 
week  is  Soil  Stewardship  Week  for  those 
who  have  caught  Its  real  meaning:  That 
wasted  land  and  land  created  poor  "have 
no  higher  destiny  unless  they  be  aided  by 
men." 


PUBLICITY  ON  SPACE 
EXPLORATION 

Mrs.  NEL1BERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  publicizing  of  our  space  exploration 
programs.  Some  very  fundamental 
issues  of  public  policy  are  involved  in 
determining  how  much  information  on 
this  subject  is  enough  to  satisfy  our  tra- 
ditions of  freedom,  and  how  much  infor- 
mation will  violate  national  security  ob- 
jectives. 
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In  my  opinion,  some  light  on  these 
questions  is  revealed  by  the  statement  of 
James  E.  Webb.  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, issued  on  May  1,  1961.  He  has 
emphasized  that  each  step  m  the  pro- 
gram is  but  one  part  of  a  lareer  effort, 
and  the  total  effectiveness  should  not 
be  judged  by  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  one  portion.  His  comments  reflect 
a  sound  and  sober  judgment  of  the  pol- 
icy Issues  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Webb's  statement  printed  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  James  E.  Webb, 
Administrator,  NASA 

For  more  than  2  years  now  the  United 
States  h.-i3  moved  forward  with  it«  Mercury 
manned-space  flight  program.  This  program 
from  Its  inceptiuu  has  been  operated  In  the 
belief  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  this  country  Is  doing  In  the  space  field. 
Tne  press  has  had  full  access  to  the  program. 
This  has  been  so  beca'use  we  operate  in  a 
democratic  society  where  our  failures  are 
known  as  well  as  our  successes. 

I  think  the  press  and  the  public  should 
be  aware  that  thi.s  frequently  places  a  seri- 
ous psychological  burden  on  the  United 
States  all  over  the  world.  If  any  one  flight 
Is  delayed  or  is  not  a  success,  every  detail 
Is  completely  reported  and  is  contrasted  to 
the  Soviet  space  effort,  the  events  of  which 
do  not  become  a  matter  of  public  record 
until  a  success  Is  achieved.  The  recent  So- 
viet flight  was  already  successfully  in  prog- 
ress before  announced,  and  neither  details 
nor  the  scientific  data  collected  are  yet 
available. 

NASA  has  not  attempted  to  encourage 
press  coverage  of  the  first  Mercury-Bedstone 
manned  flight.  It  has  responded  to  press 
and  television  requests  with  the  result  that 
over  400  representatives  of  the  press,  radio 
and  T'v'  are  now  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

Our  flrst  manned  space  flight  la  an  im- 
p>ortant  milestone  In  the  progress  of  our 
space  effort,  but  we  must  keep  the  perspec- 
tive that  each  flight  Is  but  one  of  the  many 
milestones  we  must  pass.  Some  will  com- 
pletely succeed  in  every  respect,  some  par- 
tially, and  some  will  fail. 

Prom  all  of  them  will  come  mastery  of  the 
▼ast  new  space  environment  on  which  so 
much  of  our  future  denends. 


that  the  Eastman  Philharmonia  not 
only  brought  pleasure  to  the  persons  who 
attended  the  conference,  but  also  con- 
veyed the  spirit  of  cultural  friendship 
to  our  neighbors  m  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere that  the  festival  is  designed  to 
foster. 


THE  EA.STMAN  PHILHARMONIA 
PARTICIPATES  IN  INTER-AMERI- 
CAN FESTIVAL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  I  had  the  pleasiire  of  greet- 
ing the  members  of  the  Eastman  Phil- 
harmonia in  Washington.  This  excel- 
lent orchestra,  composed  of  students  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  was  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  play  a  concert  at 
the  Second  Inter-American  Festival  at 
Howard  University.  It  was  the  only 
orchestra  composed  entirely  of  univer- 
sity students  that  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  tins  important  cultural  event. 
Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonia,  is  one  of  America's  most 
notable  original  composers  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  State  of  New  York  and,  particu- 
larly, the  city  of  Rochester,  are  proud 
of  the  Philharmonia's  participation  in 
the  Inter-American  Festival.    I  am  stire 


PROXMIRE    DISSENT    FROM    JOINT 
ECONOMIC   COMMITTEE    REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  [Mr.  Patman]  filed 
the  committee's  report  on  the  Picsldent's 
economic  message  with  the  House.  I 
emphatically  disagreed  with  my  es- 
teemed majority  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  I  offered  my  own  individual 
views. 

Unfortunately  there  is  an  Illusion  in 
our  society  that  we  have  the  answers  to 
all  of  our  problems  including  our 
toughest  economic  problems.  The  ques- 
tion is  always  put  in  terms  of  how  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  viewpoint  can 
achieve  powerful  enough  support  to  se- 
cure enactment;  not  whether  either  one 
provides  the  solutions  to  our  biggest 
problems. 

It  is  rare  that  public  officials  frankly 
admit  that  they  do  not  know  the  answers 
to  the  really  hard  problems  that  perplex 
us.  This  may  be  the  honest  position. 
And  it  may  be  nece.ssary  if  the  real  an- 
swers are  to  be  developed. 

I  have  differed  from  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  this  very  reason,  un- 
der the  present  circumstances.  The 
road  of  wisdom  is  to  indicate  what  we  do 
not  know  and  then  to  pursue  as  vigor- 
ously as  we  possibly  can  an  attempt  to 
find  out  what  the  answers  are  to  the 
frustrating  and  puzzling  problems  of 
slow  economic  growth  in  this  country 
and  of  nationwide  unemployment  which 
has  been  increasing  on  a  .sectional  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  dis- 
senting views,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iKDivroCAL  Vnws  OF  Senator  Willxam 

PROXMIRE 

I  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  committee 
majority  with  reluctance.  I  do  so  for  these 
reasons: 

1.  The  report  underestimates  the  two  big 
economic  problems  facing  America.  It  falls 
to  recognize  the  enormity  of  4he  unemploy- 
ment dilemma  In  Us  full  long-term  signifi- 
cance. It  does  not  face  up  to  the  full  Impli- 
cations of  America's  feeble  growth  record  as 
compared  to  other  Industrial  countries. 

2.  The  report  assumes  that  tools  are  read- 
ily available  to  solve  these  problems,  that 
the  country  only  needs  action — not  answers. 
The  real  problem  Is  that  neither  the  admin- 
istration nor  this  report  has  even  come  close 
to  providing  the  answer  to  our  massive  un- 
employment or  our  perplexing  growth  prob- 
lem. Before  we  act,  we  must  know  what  to 
do.  Neither  this  committee  nor  the  ad- 
ministration knows. 

Once  we  acknowledge  this,  then  we  can 
begin  where  we  should  begin — that  Is  to 
search  vigorously  for  answers. 

rUTUJTT    or    BOOTSTE.AP    HOISTIMO 

I  emphatically  dlsrgree  with  the  commit- 
tee report's  assertion  that:  "We  have  no 
doubt,  either,  that  If  both  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  are  properly  used  the  economy 

can  be  brought  to  a  rapid  recovery." 


This  is  a  flat  assertion  wholly  unsupported 
by  American  economic  experience.  The 
fondest  Illusion  of  modern  economic  policy 
In  a  free  society  is  that  this  kind  of  boot- 
strap hoisting  will  do  the  Job.  The  record 
Indicates  it  would  leave  us  where  most  boot- 
strap hoisting  does — standing  still. 

AMOUCAN    SCONOMIC    KXPERIENCK 

There  is  not  a  single  comparable  Instance 
when  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  can  be 
shown  to  have  achieved  rapid  recovery. 
American  experience  In  the  great  depression, 
when  deficit  spending  and  falling  Interest 
rates  had  a  10-year  opportunity,  was  a  dra- 
matic example  of  Its  failure  Plscal  r.nd 
monetary  policy  dldnt  do  the  Job  then,  and 
no  one  Is  suggesting  that  the  present  adnUn- 
Istratlon  contemplates  running  deficits  in 
relation  to  our  gross  national  product  that 
would  be  comparable  with  that  period. 

Expressed  as  a  percent.^ge  of  gross  natlon.il 
product,  the  Federal  Government  consist- 
ently riui  heavy  deficits  for  10  consecutive 
years,  from  1931  tlirough  1940.  These  deficits 
averaged  4  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
But  unemployment  was  not  reduced  below  14 
percent — twice  the  present  level — during  the 
entire  10-year  period 

Comparable  Federal  deficits  today  with  our 
$500  billion  economy  would  be  a  mammoth 
$20  billion  per  year,  a  gigantic  $200  blllloQ  In 
10  years. 

Fiscal  policy  did  not  work  then.  How  can 
we  be  so  sure  It  will  work  now? 

Also,  the  capacity  of  reduced  Interest  rates 
In  connection  with  heavy  budget  deficits  to 
stimulate  the  economy  was  tested  In  that 
period.  Indeed.  Interest  rates  steadily 
dropped  from  3.7  percent  on  long-term  bonds 
In  1932  (Close  to  the  present  3.8  percent)  to 
2  3  percent  In  1940.  But  unemployment  con- 
tinued at  depression  levels  until  the  outset 
of  World  War  U. 

What  Is  there  In  this  grim  picture  to  war- 
rant the  blithe  report  assertion  that — 'If 
both  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are  prop- 
erly used  the  economy  can  be  brought  to  a 
rapid  recovery?" 

Of  course.  It  will  be  argued  that  with 
budget  expenditures  varying  between  8  to  10 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in  the 
thirties,  the  governmental  Impact  was  far 
less  than  tod:iy  when  Federal  expenditures 
are  about  16  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  answer  Uy  this  platitude  Is  that  the 
critical  reUtlojishlp  In  fiscal  pohcy  Is  the 
ratio  of  the  budget  deficit  or  surplus  to  the 
gross  national  product.  And.  on  this  score, 
the  Gov^rnment  would  have  to  run  deficits 
for  10  years  averaging  $20  billion  a  year  to 
have  an  Impact  on  the  present  economy 
comparable  to  the  deficits  of  the  thirties. 

That  Impact  was  Inadequate  to  solve  un- 
employment In  the  last  American  economic 
experience  unaffected  by  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  war. 

If  the  experience  of  the  sixties  with  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  should  follow  that  of 
the  thirties,  the  national  debt  could  be  In- 
creased by  a  mammoth  $200  billion  in  the 
next  10  years  without  solving  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

This  Ls  why  the  committee  should  warn 
the  Congress  that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
may  not  be  enough,  and  that  other  policies 
to  expand  demand  should  be  vigorously 
explored. 

HAHMrrL    CONSEQTTTNCE    OF    POLICT 

I  assert  this  vigorous  disagreement  for 
two  reasons: 

1  Reliance  on  the  assertion  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  could  solve  our  unemployment 
problem  mii;ht  persuade  Congress  to  try 
them.  Such  a  coiuse  might  lead  to  an 
enormous  Increase  In  the  national  debt,  and 
persuade  the  Government  to  dig  Itself  Into 
a  deef)er  and  deeper  fiscal  hole. 

2.  I  think  It  is  far  more  likely,  however, 
that  Congress  will   reject  this  assertion   by 
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the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  This  policy 
Is  simply  not  going  to  be  sold  to  the  Con- 
gress or  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
a  time  of  relative  prosperity  in  spite  of  our 
serious  unemployir.ent  problem.  When  the 
country  Is  at  pea<;e  and  Incomes  are  at  a 
near  record  high,  prudent  men  wUl  not 
adopt  a  policy  that  argues  for  additional 
deficits  as  good  things  In   themselves. 

The  report  asks  Congress  to  adopt  a  so- 
phisticated, novel,  and  undemonstrated 
theory — 1  e.,  forget  any  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget.  Instead,  calculate  a  point 
where  Inflationary  and  deflationary  forces 
balance  and  adjust  your  spending  and  tax- 
ing so  the  budget  will  be  In  balance  at  that 
figure. 

Monetary  policy  offers  far  more  short- 
term  promise.  But  It  Is  much  too  weak  a 
reed  even  when  combined  with  fiscal  policy 
to  pull  our  economy  to  the  rapid  recovery 
promised  by  the  report. 

ALTERNATIVES     TO     FISCAL     AND     MONETARY 
POLICT 

A  healthy  and  realistic  recognition  of  the 
limitations  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
is  the  first  prereculsltc  to  the  kind  of  in- 
quiry our  Government  should  undertake  on 
how  we  do  solve  this  Immensely  serious 
problem  of  Idle  men  and  resources  without 
interference  with   economic   freedom. 

The  most  promising  alternative  Is  the 
strengthening  of  the  automatic  stabilizers 
as  contrasted  with  the  conscious  manage- 
ment of  fiscal  policy.  The  most  significant 
statement  In  our  hearings  was  the  assertion 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  the 
built-in  flexibility  of  the  present  tax  struc- 
ture and  social  security  programs  offsets 
between  25  and  30  percent  of  any  change  in 
gross  national  product. 

MORE    SPENDING    VERSUS    LOWER    TAXES 

But  the  majority  report  falls  to  present 
a  balanced  picture.  It  argues  vigorously  for 
higher  spending  or  lower  taxes  or  both  so 
that  the  deficit  will  Increase  at  a  lower  level 
of  unemployment  and  will  continue  to 
stimulate  the  economy  until  unemployment 
drops  to  say  4  percent — I.e..  gross  national 
product  Increases  by  a  fat  $60  billion. 

The  report,  however,  falls  to  consider  the 
Federal  debt  bvirden  If  unemployment  sim- 
ply doesn't  drop  to  this  level. 

NO   PREFERENCE   FOR   PRIVATE    USE   OF   RESOURCES 

The  report  reflects  the  attitude  expressed 
to  the  committee  during  our  hearings  by 
Budget  Director  David  Bell  when  he  said: 
"The  relevant  criterion  In  determining  the 
desirability  of  a  proposed  use  of  resources  for 
a  public  purpose  Is  its  value  to  the  country 
In  comparison  to  the  value  of  using  the  same 
resources  for  other  purposes,  public  or  pri- 
vate." 

This  statement  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  report  imply  that  there  should  not  be 
a  presumption,  and  a  strong  presumption,  on 
the  side  of  using  resources  for  private  rather 
than  public  purposes. 

In  a  free  society  faced  with  the  inevitable 
tendency  for  government  to  grow  and  extend, 
the  Individual  Is  sure  to  be  dwarfed  by  the 
mammoth  size  of  the  Federal  Government 
unless  there  Is  such  a  presumption. 

The  report  concludes — "•  •  •  private  In- 
itiative and  free,  competitive  enterprise  are 
and  must  continue  to  be  the  primary  and 
predominant  sources  of  our  Nation's  vitality 
and  strength." 

This  excellent  assertion  is  meaningless, 
however,  unless  private  rather  than  public 
enterprise   Is  given  consistent  preference. 

DISSENT  FROM  COMMUKITT  FAdLITIES 
RECOM  MENDATIONS 

What  I  have  said  Immediately  above  Is 
why  I  dissent  from  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  a  g;rant  program  for  such  local 
purposes  as  "police  and  fire  stations,  streets 
and  parks." 


The  necessities  of  national  defense.  Inter- 
est on  the  huge  national  debt,  and  such 
necessarily  national  programs  as  the  farm 
dilemma  and  care  of  veterans  have  enor- 
mously swollen  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  these  are  national 
problems,  bearing  a  national  respcmslblllty 
that  can  be  met  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  true  that  CWA  and  WPA  engaged  In 
local  projects  at  the  depth  of  the  (p-eat  de- 
pression with  great  benefit  to  the  idle  men 
who  were  taken  off  a  dole  and  provided  with 
useful,  constructive  work. 

Today,  however,  our  unmet  need  for  na- 
tional defense,  Including  civil  defense,  In  an 
Increasingly  perilous  world.  Is  Immense. 

The  responsible  and  expert  Galther  and 
Rockefeller  reports  both  call  for  a  fiir  greater 
national  defense  effort  than  we  are  now  mak- 
ing. If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  step 
up  its  participation  In  our  national  economy. 
It  should  be  in  the  field  that  Is  peculiarly 
Its  responsibility — providing  a  surer  and  safer 
national  defense. 

CLOUDED  CRYSTAL  BALL 

What  Is  happening  to  the  economy  In  the 
current  quarter  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  harmful  consequences  of  Government 
economic  policy  based  on  shortrun  predic- 
tion. 

The  committee  warmly  praises  the  action 
of  the  administration  in  attempting  to 
stimulate  the  economy  as  soon  as  it  took 
office  by  speeding  up  Government  spend- 
ing. Hearings  before  the  committee  re- 
vealed, however,  that  almost  none  of  this 
speedup  was  effective  In  the  flrst  quarter  of 
calendar  1961  when  unemploj-ment  and  idle 
plant  capacity  reached  their  peak.  Testi- 
mony also  suggested  that  virtually  the  full 
Impact  of  this  speedup  in  Federal  spending 
will  be  In  the  current  quarter.  Further- 
more, It  will  coincide  with  the  exact  period 
during  which  the  Government  will  already 
have  by  far  the  greatest  expansionary  Im- 
pact on  the  economy  In  many  years. 

Accordingly,  we  can  expect  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  demand  during  the  current  quarter 
but  a  serious  letdown  in  the  impact  of  the 
Government  on  the  economy  after  July  1. 

Here  Is  a  case  study  in  economic  policy 
gone  wrong: 

1.  Virtually  the  full  impact  ol  the  $600 
million  Increase  in  Federal  spending  result- 
ing from  President  Kennedy's  order  to 
agencies  to  sp)eed  up  their  spending  to  help 
put  men  back  to  work  will  be  In  their  cur- 
rent quarter.  This  will  be  borrowed  largely 
from  periods  later  In  the  current  calendar 
year. 

2.  The  real  sledge  hammer  Impact  of  the 
Grovernment  on  the  economy  Is  In  defense 
procurement.  Obligations  for  procurement, 
research  and  development,  testing  and 
evaluation,  and  construction  are  expected, 
according  to  testimony  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment Comptroller  Charles  Hitch,  to  soar 
from  $5  billion  In  the  past  quarter  to  $8 ',2 
billion  in  the  current  quarter.  In  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  they  will 
drop  by  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Hitch  reported  to  the  committee  for 
the  Defense  Department  that  the  current 
fiscal  year  Just  ending  would  provide  the 
greatest  obligation  to  spend  by  Defense  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  with  the  single 
exception  of  1952,  the  peak  year  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  buildup.  He  further  stated  that 
it   would   be    higher   than    in    fiscal    1962. 

3.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ended  the  requirement  for  a  20-per- 
cent set-aside  by  defense  contractors  and 
immediately  began  a  process  of  contract  set- 
tlement that  will  greatly  Increase  private 
cash  Income  primarily  In  the  current  quar- 
ter. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  Is  heavily  stimulating  business 
In  the  current  quarter,   but  that   the  sure 


drop  In  this  spending  beginning  July  1  will 
act  as  a  contrasting  brake  on  the  economy 
at  a  time  when  It  Is  now  certain  there  will 
still  be  heavy  unemployment  and  Idle  plant 
capacity. 

PRESIDENT'S    TAX    RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  would  emphasize  far  more  strongly  than 
does  the  report  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  tax  credit  to 
provide  Incentives  for  business  Investment 
would   tend   to   deepen   cyclical   swings. 

The  thrust  of  the  committee's  report  Is  to 
promote  for  Government  a  more  aggressive 
role  In  ironing  out  the  business  cycle. 
Spending,  taxing,  and  Interest  rate  policies 
have  been  primarily  evaluated  in  the  report 
In  terms  of  their  contribution  to  expanding 
the  economy  In  times  of  recession  and  con- 
tracting It  In  times  in  Inflation. 

The  President's  tax  credit  proposal  would 
have  a  precisely  contrary  Impact.  Business 
would  be  offered  a  superlncentlve  to  expand 
In  prosperous  times  when  Its  profits  and 
taxes  are  rising.  It  would  have  a  sharply 
reduced  Incentive  for  Investment  In  reces- 
sion periods  when  profits  and  taxes  are  low. 
The  President's  tax  credit  proposal,  there- 
fore, would  tend  to  aggravate  Infiatlon  In 
boom  times  and  subsequently  exaggerate 
unemployment  In  bad  times. 

In  spite  of  this  significant  weakness,  the 
President's  proposals  do  have  the  great  merit 
of  providing:  (1)  encouragement  for  long- 
range  growth;  ;2)  an  effective  reduction  In 
the  excessively  high  corporation  Income  tax; 
(3)  no  loss  of  revenue  because  of  balancing 
tax  recovery  proposals;  (4)  greater  equity  In 
the  tax  structure  because  special  tax  ad- 
vantages to  some  forms  of  Income  would  be 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

I  protest  the  absence  In  the  President's 
recommendations  for  closing  tax  loopholes 
of  any  reference  to  that  most  notorious  and 
unjustified  of  all  tax  loopholes,  the  27^/2 -per- 
cent depletion  allowance  for  oil.  The  failure 
to  recommend  that  this  be  reduced  to  the  15- 
percent  level  of  most  other  minerals  passes 
up  some  $400  million  of  additional  Federal 
revenues  and  leaves  the  oil  industry  with 
Its  Income  taxed  at  only  about  one-third  the 
taxes  Imposed  on  the  rest  of  American  Indus- 
try. 

AXrrOMATION-UNEMPLOYMENT    DILEMMA 

Our  unemployment  problem  Is  caused  by 
the  very  productivity  and  efficiency  that  must 
be  the  basis  of  the  victory  for  freedom  In 
the  world. 

America's  automated  farms  and  factories 
have  brought  us  the  richest  material  bless- 
ings in  the  history  of  mankind.  They  will 
also  predictably  contribute  to  the  waste  of 
unemployment  in  our  free  society,  unless  we 
master  the  problems  they  pose. 

The  American  farm  economy  Is  the  su- 
preme example.  Our  farmers  have  increased 
their  efficiency  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
rest  of  America.  Nowhere  Is  this  country's 
economic  superiority  to  the  Soviet  Union 
more  pronounced  than  In  the  great  produc- 
tivity of  our  electrified,  power-driven,  pri- 
vately owned  family  farm. 

And  yet,  this  very  automated  efficiency 
Is  contributing  vastly  to  unemployment  by 
driving  farmers  off  the  farm  where  their  work 
is  not  needed  Into  the  cities  where  automated 
factory  unemployment  Is  already  large  and 
growing.  Here  Is  the  most  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  our  dilemma.  Where  our  techno- 
logical advance  has  been  our  greatest,  our 
unemployment  problem  Is  the  most  acute. 

The  answer  Is  not  to  stop  or  even  slow 
down  technological  advance.  We  look  over 
our  shoulder  at  the  onrushlng  surge  of  the 
Communist  economic  tyrannies  of  China  and 
Russia  with  their  forced  economic  growth. 
And  we  know  that  American  economic  su- 
periority Is  what  makes  our  Nation  the  ar- 
senal of  freedom.   "^ 
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Indeed,  efflclenry  and  productivity  must  be 

fostered  and  sfjeeded 

This,  then,  Is  the  tough  economic  dilemma 
which  this  report  and  the  administration 
have  not  frankly  faced: 

1  A  heavy  and  conBlstent  Increase  in  the 
American  worlc  force  is  certain. 

2.  Automated  unemployment  on  the  farm 
a;.d  In  the  factory  Is  sure  to  Lncreafie. 

3.  Our  national  obligation  for  world  free- 
d;.im  Imposes  on  the  Federal  Government  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  very  productivity 
and  efficiency  that  is  causing  unemployment. 

The  administration  and  this  committee 
must  come  up  with  far  more  precise  and 
promising  answers  to  this  dilemma  than  the 
vague  proposals  for  retraining,  research,  and 
education  proposed  to  date. 

CONCLUSION 

My  strong  dl.=sent  from  the  majority  of  the 
committee  should  not  be  misinterpreted: 

1  I  have  the  deepest  repard  for  the  re- 
markable ability  and  Judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority who  have  Joined  In  this  report. 

2.  Although  I  am  highly  critical  in  this 
dissent  of  the  administrations  policies,  I 
recognize  a  unique  excellence  in  the  np- 
pointments  the  President  has  made  to  the 
highest  positions  of  economic  policy  in  his 
administration.  I  also  admire  the  zest  and 
determination  with  wtiicii  the  administra- 
tion has  tackled  the  No.  1  problem  of  our 
economy:  getting  the  economy  moving. 
Growth  and  a  massive  Increase  In  employ- 
ment have  been  the  administration's  prof>er 
objectives. 

But  the  administration  and  tliis  report 
make  two  serious  errors: 

1.  They  have  grossly  underestimated  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem. 

2.  They  have  overestimated  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  solve  It. 

These  errors  If  they  persist  will  prevent 
those  responsible  for  economic  policy  In  our 
Federal  Government  from  recognizing  that 
the  big  fact  Is  we  have  not  come  up  with  any 
real  answers  to  our  very  large  unemployment 
that  grows  with  each  swing  of  the  business 
cycle.  A  frank  acknowledgment  that  we 
don't  have  the  answer  Is  an  essential  first 
step  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Also,  we  have  not  faced  up  to  the  enor- 
mously tough  problem  of  how  we  c^n  achieve 
an  economic  growth  comparable  to  that  of 
the  otl  er  leading  free  Industrial  countries  of 
the  world,  or  our  chief  adversary.  Russia. 
The  terrible  fact  is  that  America  Is,  and  has 
been  for  several  years  now.  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of   tlie  pole  in  economic  growth. 

There  Is  nothing  either  In  the  adminis- 
tration's program  or  In  this  i^p>ort  to  Indi- 
cate that  this  big  fact  has  even  been 
recognized. 

Faith  In  our  free  economic  system  Is  es- 
sential. The  administration,  and  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  committee,  has  It. 

But  that  faith  should  not  persuade  us — h.e. 
it  has — to  say  that  these  massive  problems 
can  be  solved  simply  by  the  kind  of  prescrip- 
tion the  administration  has  offered  and  the 
committee  has  generally  accepted. 

We  should  have  the  courage  to  face  up  to 
the  problenas  of  growth  and  unemployment 
In  all  their  Immensity.  We  should  admit  that 
we  haven't  the  answers — and  not  even  much 
of  a  clue  to  the  aoswers — and  then  seek  as 
ag^esFively  and  vigorously  as  we  can  to  de- 
Telop  some. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  and  also  for  next  week,  insofar 
a3  he  can  inform  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
minority  leader,  it  is  the  intention  to 


take  up  In  the  Senate  today,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business,  the  mini- 
mam  wage  conference  report,  and  also 
the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holir  ^s  to 
be  our  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

It  is  anticipated  that  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, the  conference  report  on  the 
judgeship  bill  will  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration;  also  the  sec- 
ond agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  the  so-called  Ger- 
man treaty. 

Provided  all  these  measures  are  dis- 
posed of,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  then  adjourn  from  Thursday 
until  Monday,  when  it  is  anticipated  we 
will  bring  up  for  consideration  the  so- 
called  Battle  Act,  and  the  bill  (HR. 
6518)  providing  aid  to  Latin  America. 
which  was  ordered  to  be  reported  by 
the  Appropriation  Committee  on  yester- 
day. This  bill  has  to  do  with  the  $600 
million  which  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  $500  million  of  it  to  be 
used  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America,  and  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Chilean  earthquake  relief. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


PROPOSED  MEETING  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY DURING  THE  SESSION  OF 
THE  SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  met  and  held  hearings  on 
the  omnibus  farm  bill.  When  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  struck  I  suggested  to  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  that  he  obtain 
permission  from  the  Senate  for  the  com- 
mittee to  proceed  with  its  hearings.  A 
few  minutes  thereafter  he  presented  me 
with  a  note  saying  that  someone  from 
the  cloakroom  had  telephoned  that  there 
was  objection  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  meeting  during  tlie 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Under  the  nile.  of  course.  I  immedi- 
ately recessed  the  committee,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Senate  floor,  only  to  find 
that  the  objection  to  the  committee's 
meeting  had  not  yet  been  made.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  under  the  circumstances, 
deserves  an  explanation, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  It  would  have  been 
proper  for  me.  as  the  minority  leader,  to 
register  that  objection  if  I  had  been  here. 
I  came  just  a  little  late  from  a  commit- 
tee meeting.  However,  word  came  to 
me  from  a  Senator,  whose  name  has  not 
been  disclosed  to  me.  to  register  an  ob- 
jection to  the  holding  of  a  meeting.  I 
doubt  very  much,  under  the  circum- 
stances, whether  I  would  be  at  liberty  to 
make  that  disclosure  even  if  I  knew  the 
name  of  the  Senator,  becau.se  it  was 
tiansmitted  from  one  Senator  to  another. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  entitled  at  least  to  that  much  of  an 
explanation  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
objection  to  his  request  was  registered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  customary  for 
a  committee  to  be  notified  not  to  hold 
hearings  when  the  Senate  has  not  acted 
upon  the  request? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  customary,  but  I  think  that  com- 
mon courtesy  would  dictate  that  the 
Senator  shoiild  be  notified  with  respect 
to  such  a  matter,  I  try,  within  the  limits 
of  Senate  procedure  and  the  unpredicta- 
bility of  the  calendar,  from  time  to  time 
to  make  sure  that  such  notice  Is  given. 
However,  the  information  came  to  me  at 
the  last  minute,  and  it  came  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Ben- 
nett I  at  the  last  minute.  Therefore  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  actually  acting 
in  my  behalf  in  registering  the  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  finding 
fault.  However,  it  was  a  little  embar- 
rassing for  me,  becaiise  the  action  in  this 
case  had  not  been  taken  until  after  I 
came  back  and  after  I  had  recessed  the 
committee  pursuant  to  the  notice  that 
had  come  to  me  from  the  cloakroom. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  feel  no  cmbarras.smenl 
for  himself.  I  freely  and  frankly  accept 
responsibility  for  the  objection  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  who 
was  the  initiating  autlior  of  the  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  particu- 
larly anxious  to  know  who  objected.  The 
only  thing  I  am  objecting  to  is  that  no- 
tice was  given  to  the  olerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  wliich  I  am  chairman,  before 
the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  disposition. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  my  vicarious  apol- 
opy  can  make  amends  for  the  Senators 
embarras.sment,  I  am  more  tiian  willing 
to  make  such  apology. 


THE     17QTH     ANNIVERSARY    OP 
POLIFH    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr,  President,  May  3 
marks  the  170th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
i.^h  Constitution.  This  anniversary  is 
proudly  commemorated  by  peoples  of 
Polish  origin  in  all  free  communities 
throughout  the  world,  as  this  Constitu- 
tion was  the  first  liberal  and  democratic 
Instrument  in  the  history  of  Poland. 
This  great  document  of  freedom,  adopted 
in  1791,  takes  on  added  significance  as 
a  symbcrf  for  all  thoso  who  are  working 
for  the  restoration  of  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  in  Poland,  which  for 
so  many  years  has  been  under  the  heel 
of  communism.  I  am  indeed  happy  to 
join  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in  the 
celebration  of  Poli.sh  Constitution  Day. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Charles 
Burke.  Washington  representative  for 
the  Polish  American  Congress.  Inc..  a 
letter  which  I  should  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Burke's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Polish  American  Congress,  Inc.. 

Wa:^hington.  DC.  April  14,  1961. 
Hon.  Prkscott  BnsH. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Sinator  Bush:  Vlay  I  draw  your 
attention  to  the  approaching  anniversary  of 
Poland's  ConBtltutlon  Day,  Polish  national 
holiday,  which  for  170  years  Is  being  cele- 
brated on  May  3. 


This  act  of  wise  statesmanship,  enacted 
by  the  Polish  Diet  in  1791  In  Warsaw,  by 
unanimous  solemn  vote,  brought  about 
important  X)lltlcal,  social  and  educational 
reforms  destined  to  strengthen  the  Polish 
rtute  at  a  time  of  threatening  dangers  from 
imperialistic  neighboring  powers. 

Men  who  undertook  the  task  to  guide  the 
Polish  nation  on  the  path  of  social  progress. 
Dclonged  to  the  most  enlightened  brains  of 
18th  century  Poland,  They  were  Inspired 
by  the  ideals  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Influenced  by  the  French 
Proclamation  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citi- 
zen. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  May  3 
Constitution  survived  while  Poland  was 
struggling  for  Independence  and  were  re- 
ferred to  In  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
reborn  Polish  state  after  World  War  I, 

Free  Poland's  Constitution  Day  was  May  3, 
and  it  U  still  observed  .n  the  hearts  of  the 
people  within  the  country,  and  tiiroughout 
Polish  communities  In  the  world. 

Tl  e  imposing  on  Poland  In  1953,  under 
Soviet  directives,  of  a  constitution  on  Com- 
munist pattern — similar  to  that  of  all  other 
people's  republics-— did  but  reaftirm  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Poles  to  their  historic 
charter  of  1791. 

It  became  a  tradition  for  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  commemorate  on  the  floor 
of  their  respective  Houses  Poland's  national 
day  on  May  3.  to  evoke  links  of  friendship 
between  both  nations,  and  to  stress  U.S, 
interest  In  the  faU;  of  Poland. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  visited 
Poland  lately  unanimously  agree  that  al- 
though "the  Polish  Government  Is  Commu- 
nist, the  Polish  people  are  not,"  American 
visitors  are  Impressed  by  the  friendly  feel- 
ings of  the  population  toward  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Western 
trend  in  Poland  lias  not  been  eradicated  in 
Eplte  of  great  efforts  of  Conununlst  propa- 
ganda to  discredit  the  Western  democracies. 

The  commemoration  of  the  May  3  Consti- 
tution by  the  U.S.  Congress  will  undoubtedly 
find  a  favorable  response  among  the  people 
In  Poland,  Your  support  of  the  cause  of 
Poland  on  that  occasion  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Polish  American  Congress. 

I  take  the  lll>erty  to  enclose  for  your  atten- 
tion a  leaflet  explaining  In  few  words  tlie 
meaning,  of  the  PclUh  Constitution  of  May  3. 
1791. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Bttrice. 
Washington  RepTesentatix}e. 


Mat    3,   THi   Polish    National   Holidat 

On  May  3.  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens  of 
Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate  a 
Polish  national  holiday — the  Polish  3d  of  May 
Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live.  In  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  Is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  throughout  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  .was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism In  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3  In  1791,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  Its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  In  1789.  that  Poland  without 
a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  dis- 
order succeeded  In  reforming  her  public  life 
and  In  eradicating  her  Internal  decline.  But 
this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  In  1795 
by  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria, 

POLAND    PIONEERED    LIBERALISM    IN    EUROPE 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3d  Polish  Consti- 
tution consisted  In  the  fact  that  It  eliminated 
with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental  weak- 
nesses of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and  social 
system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great  moment 
in   their  history   to   the   forefront  of   their 


tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their  an- 
niversaries of  glorious  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  given  us  as  a  birtlirlght  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  tiie  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the 
state,  which  is  the  primary  postulate  in  the 
1791  Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this 
truism  cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  po- 
litical tradition  completely  from  l)oth  the 
Germans  and  the  Russians,  who  have  been 
reared  In  the  principle  of  state,  and  not  na- 
tional, sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from  Po- 
land was  then,  as  It  has  been  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  unto  today, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  in  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  In  1795  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to 
partition  and  raj>e  her.  In  1939  Russian  and 
I»rus£lan  soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soil. 
as  the  absolute  totalitarianism  systems  of 
nazlsm  and  communism  again  felt  the  dan- 
ger of  true  liberalism  coming  from  Po- 
land Just  as  in  1791. 

In  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  this 
liberalism  was  formulated  In  these  words; 
"All  power  In  civic  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation, ■■ 

AMERICAN  AND  POLISH  CONSTITUTIONS  SIMILAR- 
LY   INSPIRED 

The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  Consti- 
tution leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Polish  people  had  each 
drawn  Inspiration  for  their  respective  con- 
stitutions from  the  same  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  3d 
deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the  courage 
of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American  of  Po- 
lish origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans  of 
Poland's  destiny  In  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice, even  though  Poland  once  more  has 
been  deprived  of  her  independence,  sov- 
ereignty and  her  territory  by  one  of  our 
former  allies,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent 
of  other  United  Nations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, on  the  3d  of  May,  we  honor  the 
170th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  This  honor,  as  in  too 
many  years  past,  carries  with  it  an  ele- 
ment of  sadness;  an  element  of  mourn- 
ing for  Poland's  Constitution  and  Po- 
land's liberty.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  Poles  in  the  face  of  their  long 
and  difficult  history.  It  is  also  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  of  Poles  in  fashioning  a  con- 
stitution which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  as  a  document  of  extraordinary  po- 
litical visdom.  Neither  the  courage 
nor  the  wisdom  of  the  Poles  has  failed 
them  over  the  centuries. 

Unlike  the  French.  British,  and  our 
own  Constitution,  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  was  not  bom  of  revolution, 
either  against  a  colonial  power  or  social 
revolution  within.  It  was  the  product  of 
a  brief  period  in  history  when  the  Poles 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  left  to 
themselves  to  seek  their  own  destiny  as 
a  nation  free  of  pressures  from  Russia 
or  from  Prussia.  They  proceeded,  nobles 
and  people  alike  led  by  King  Stanislas,  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  internal  strife  and 
found  a  new  basis  for  internal  harmony 
and  national  strength.  Their  work  re- 
flected the  thought  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,   though    they    recognized    and 


avoided  its  excesses.  The  reforming 
tendencies  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
blended  well  with  a  preservation  of  the 
values  of  tradition  which  mark  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  system.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  propound  such  a  constitu- 
tion, and  the  skill  with  which  it  was 
steered  into  being  as  the  governing  organ 
of  the  nation,  without  fratricide,  vio- 
lence, or  new  wounds  in  the  society, 
stands  as  a  monument  to  what  men  can 
achieve  in  the  quest  for  liberty. 

Scarcely  a  year  after  the  Constitution 
was  proclaimed.  Russia  invaded  Poland 
to  put  an  end  to  the  "dangerous  novel- 
ty" of  constitutional  government  and 
liberty.  In  another  year  Poland  was 
partitioned.  Fate  and  geography  have 
not  given  the  Poles  an  easy  path.  But 
their  qualities  of  courage  and  political 
wisdom  will  long  be  noted  by  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  the  170th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution  Day 
is  being  celebrated  today.  May  3,  by  the 
friends  of  a  free  Poland  throughout  the 
world. 

The  triumph  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States  and  in  France  weie  the 
great  influences  behind  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  It  was  one  of  the  flrst 
to  embody  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Proclamation  of 
the  Rights  of  Man;  and  it  has  served 
ever  since  as  the  inspiration  for  Poland's 
traditional  love  of  hberty  and  willing- 
•ness  to  fight  for  independence  against 
crushing  odds. 

That  indomitable  spirit  was  demon- 
strated in  the  1956  revolt  against  the 
Communist  regime  which  restored  a 
measure  of  Poland's  national  integrity. 
Although  Communist  control  has  been 
reasserted,  the  Polish  people  have  given 
evidence  that  the  fierce  spirit  of  resist- 
ance still  lives. 

American  ties  with  the  people  of  Po- 
land are  much  stronger  than  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  understanding.  Millions 
of  our  citizens  trace  their  ancestry  to  this 
ancient  land  and  for  them  these  are  ties 
of  blood.  For  other  Americans  there  are 
strong  bonds  of  history  and  tradition  in 
which  the  names  of  such  great  Revolu- 
tionary War  heroes  as  Pulaski  and 
Kosciusko  loom  large. 

On  this  occasion  I  am  happy  to  join 
in  extending  assurances  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  the  fight  of  the 
courageous  people  of  Poland  for  their 
liberty  and  independence,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  on  liberation  they  will  rein- 
force the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  1791  as  a  guide  for  a  free  Poland. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  May  3 
is  Polish  Constitution  Day.  As  long  ago 
as  1791  Polish  patriots  established  a 
liberal  constitution,  only  to  have  it  un- 
dermined. Since  then,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  suffered  under  one  alien  tyranny 
after  another,  but  the  hope  £ind  memory 
of  freedom  has  never  died  in  their 
hearts. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  Po- 
land has  given  free  peoples  everywhere 
an  inspiring  example  to  follow.  The 
strength  and  perseverance  of  this  glori- 
ous land  offers  us  a  guide  to  direct  our 
efforts  to  secure  freedom  in  every  cor- 
ner of  our  globe.    Indeed,  Polish  history 
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epitomizes  modern  man's  quest  for  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  demand  of  people 
in  all  lands  for  national  independence. 

In  commemoration  of  this  occasion,  I 
should  like  to  present  a  speech  prepared 
by  an  18-year-old  hi<ih  school  senior  in 
Schenectady.  NY.,  John  M.  Szostak,  to 
celebrate  this  anniversary.  John  Szos- 
tak is  not  only,  as  the  following  text  will 
show,  a  fine  writer,  he  is  also  a  promis- 
ing scientist.  He  was  a  finalist  in  the 
20th  annual  science  talents  search  and 
has  won  many  other  awards  and  com- 
mendations for  his  scientific  skill — 
which  hps  included  the  construction  of  a 
color  tel^-ision  set.  I  want  to  wish  him 
all  success  in  his  future  career. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  John  Szostak's  ad- 
dress at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  years  observance  of  Poland's  May  3 
constitution  coincides  with  the  101st  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Poles  of  all  time,  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl. 

Paderewskl,  great  artist,  htunanltarian,  and 
statesman,  immortal  interpreter  of 
Chopin  and  composer  in  his  own  right,  be- 
loved in  America  and  in  Poland,  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  his  native  land  By 
virtue  of  his  greatness  as  an  artist,  a  hu- 
manitarian, and  a  statesman  who  fought  for 
freedom  and  equality  among  nations,  this 
genius  represents  humanity's  best  aims  and 
endeavors. 

Paderewskl  was  born  on  November  6,  1860. 
in  Poland.  When  still  a  child  he  started  his 
musical  studies.  At  the  age  of  12  he  entered 
the  Warsaw  Conservatory  and  afterward  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He 
was  acclaimed  by  the  American  public  as  the 
king  of  pianists. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  Pad- 
erewskl gave  up  his  artistic  vocation  and  set 
himfielf  the  task  of  laboring  for  the  libera- 
tion of  his  native  Poland.  He  did  much  to 
enlUt  world  support  for  the  restoration  of 
Poland  as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

The  simple  words  of  Paderewskl  on  the 
lecture  platform  endeared  him  to  Americans 
everywhere.  Through  his  dominating  per- 
sonalty and  the  eloquence  of  his  speeches, 
Paderewskl  coordinated  the  work  of  Polish- 
Americans  who  formed  the  central  com- 
mittee of  assistance  to  aid  the  resurrecting 
Poland.  As  honorary  member  of  the  Polish 
National  Committee  and  as  the  friend  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  he  exercised  In- 
creasing Influence  in  the  political  circles  of 
Washington  in  behalf  of  Poland.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  13th  of 
Wilson's  14  points  was  devoted  to  the  res- 
toration of  a  free  and  Independent  Poland. 

Unofficial  ambassador  of  a  llberty-lovlng, 
oppressed  people,  Paderewskl  received  official 
recognition  from  our  Department  of  State  on 
many  occasions.  Paderewskl  represented  the 
Polish  people  at  Washington  during  1917 
and  1918.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Polish  Republic  In  1918-19.  Paderewskl  was 
president  of  the  Polish  delegation  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  In  1919  and  signed 
the  peace  treaty  by  which  Poland  regained 
her  Independence.  He  was  the  first  Polish 
delegate  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  at 
the  League  of  Nations  In  1920.  In  addition, 
Piulerewskl  was  at  one  time  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Poland,  President  of  the 
Couocll  of  Ministers  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland,  and  Chairman  at  the  time  of  his 
d  ►a til. 

In  1922  he  went  back  to  his  artistic  voca- 
tion and  again  as  a  virtuoso  he  astonished 
the  world,  especially  as  a  performer  of  com- 
positions of  another  great  Pole,  Chopin. 


Despite  his  advanced  years  and  poor  state 
of  health,  Paderewskl  had  returned  to  his 
second  coxmtry,  the  United  State*,  less  than 
a  year  before  his  death  to  continue  his  life- 
long battle  for  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  his  beloved  Poland,  once  again  over- 
run In  World  War  II. 

Living  In  retirement  in  Switzerland  at  the 
time  of  the  Invasions  and  subsequent  parti- 
tioning of  Poland  between  the  Nazis  and 
Soviets  In  1939  Paderewskl  Instinctively 
knew  that  for  his  country  as  well  as  for  any 
nation  cherishing  Its  freedom,  there  could 
be  neither  peace  nor  hope  nor  Justice  In 
object  submission  of  the  minds  of  freemen 
to  the  dictatorial  philosophies  of  Poland's 
aggressors.  Paderewskl  knew  that  one-half 
of  the  world  could  not  live  In  freedom  and 
independence,  while  the  other  half  lived  In 
ideological  enslavement. 

Now  aged  and  weary,  but  spiritually  val- 
iant, Paderewskl  undertook  the  strenuous 
voyage  to  return  to  the  United  States  ar- 
riving here  on  November  6,  1940.  Despite  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  Paderewskl  toured 
extensively  to  encourage  and  invoke  needed 
aid  for  his  distressed  homeland.  But  this 
heroic  Pole  was  brought  down  by  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  which   took   his  life. 

Paderewskl  died  as  nobly  as  he  fought 
girded  for  battle  against  oppression.  To 
the  last,  he  prayed  and  fought  for  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  his  native  land. 
On  his  death  bed,  Paderewskl's  last  words 
were  the  same  battle  cry  uttered  by  other 
Polish  sons  throughout  the  long  years  of 
Poland's  oppressive  occupation:  "Polska 
powstanlce"— Poland  will  rise  again. 

The  honors  bestowed  upon  Paderewskl  as 
a  statesman  were  Innumerable.  Honorary 
degrees,  for  his  superior  individual  accom- 
plishment, by  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

To  Paderewskl,  however,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  honors  would  have  been  the  hom- 
age of  the  humble  who  by  the  thousands 
filed  past  his  bier  as  he  lay  In  state  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City  and 
the  red  and  white  flag  of  his  homeland  ten- 
derly enfolding  his  last  mortal  remains 
while  a  guard  of  honor  of  Polish  veterans 
proudly  stood  all  night  vigil. 

Thousands  of  Paderewskl's  admirers  from 
aU  walks  of  life — they  knew  no  class  dis- 
tinctions— lined  the  route  of  the  military 
funeral  cortege  as  it  slowly  wound  Its  way  to 
the  measured  rhythm  of  Chopin's  "Funeral 
March"  All  paused  in  silent  tribute  to  the 
passing  of  the  immortal  Pole. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  representatives  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  thousands  of  those  who  loved 
him,  paid  their  final  respects  as  the  body  of 
Paderewskl  lay  In  state  at  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy. The  highest  tribute  of  the  United 
States  was  bestowed  upon  Paderewskl  by 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  authorized  Paderewskl's  burial  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery. 

Now  resting  in  the  quiet  green  hills  over- 
looking the  Capital  of  the  Nation  he  loved 
so  well  this  heroic  Pole  rests  In  hallowed 
peace  until  such  time  as  his  body  can  be 
returned  to  the  free  and  Independent  Po- 
land of  Paderewskl's  dream. 

In  honor  of  this  great  Pole  I  ask  Congress 
to  adopt  a  resolution  In  erecting  a  statue 
of  Paderewskl  in  Statuary  Hall  among 
other  heroes  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

Paderewskl's  greatest  happiness  came  In 
contributing  his  time,  his  talents  and  his 
resources  to  the  needy  of  his  own  and  other 
lands.  To  the  American  people  whom 
Paderewskl  held  In  high  esteem  he  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  liberty  and  long  remembered 
In  the  hearts  of  freemen  everywhere. 

Let  us  recall  the  Inspiring  message  of 
Paderewskl  In  which  he  said.  "The  vision 
of  a  free  and  Independent  Poland  has  al- 
ways been  the  lodestar  of  my  existence." 

Let  us  pray  that  the  day  will  be  soon 
when  Poland  will  again  Join  the  community 


of  free  nations  and  her  people  can  walk 
with  heads  high  In  a  land  that  once  again 
Is  an  Independent  nation  and  an  answer  to 
Paderewskl's  dreams. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  marks  the  170th  anniversary 
of  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

It  was  on  May  3.  1791,  that  King  Stan- 
islas Poniatowski  of  Poland  accepted  a 
constitution  which  feave  hope  of  remedy- 
ing the  chief  weaknesses  which  had 
paralyzed  the  Polish  state.  The  liberum 
veto,  under  which  a  single  Polish  noble- 
man could  veto  a  law,  was  finally  abol- 
ished. The  Crown  was  made  hereditary 
and  the  nobility  was  made  subject  to 
taxation.  Differences  of  religious  belief 
were  permitted,  and  it  was  recognized 
that  all  power  in  civic  society  should  be 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people. 

Poland  had  finally  overcome  some  of 
the  weaknesses  that  had  impeded  it  in  its 
struggle  for  survival  aniid  the  vicious 
power  politics  of  18th  century  Europe. 
Partly  perhaps  because  of  this  change, 
Catherine  of  Russia  invaded  Poland  the 
following  year,  abolished  the  Constitution 
and  invited  Prussia  and  Austria  to  share 
in  the  spoils  of  the  second  partition  of 
Poland.  Three  years  later,  in  1795.  these 
three  powers  completed  their  dishonor- 
able role  in  the  extermination  of  Poland, 
which  was  not  to  reappear  as  a  national 
entity  again  until  after  World  War  I. 

No  people  has  experienced  more  heart- 
break and  suffering  in  their  aspirations 
for  national  indeptadence  than  th  brave 
people  of  Poland.  Nowhere  does  the  love 
of  independence  burn  more  fiercely  than 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people. 
Neither  Prussia  nor  Imperial  Austria  nor 
Czarist  Russia  nor  Nazi  Germany  nor 
Communist  Russia  has  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish that  love  of  country.  Freemen 
everywhere  yearn  for  the  day  when  the 
aspirations  of  the  Polish  people  can  be 
given  full  expression  in  the  lasting 
achievement  of  true  national  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  170th  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day.  It  is  a  day  that  all 
Americans  want  to  remember  as  it  re- 
calls the  historic  struggle  by  the  Polish 
nation  for  their  independence  and 
sovereignty  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  following 
statement  issued  to  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

May  3  Is  the  170th  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day.  Inspired  by  the  Ideals 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  influenced  by  the  French  Proclamation 
of  the  RlghU  of  Man  and  Citizen,  the  Polish 
Diet,  May  3,  1791,  by  unanimous  vote,  en- 
acted their  national  constitution.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
adopted  at  a  time  of  threatening  dangers 
from  imperialistic  neighbors. 

These  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom 
survived  while  Poland  struggled  for  Inde- 
pendence and  were  rea£armed  In  the  reborn 
Polish  state  after  World  War  I. 

In  1953  the  Polish  captured  government 
under  the  Soviet  directives.  Imposed  a  Com- 
munist-patterned constitution  and.  In  a 
move  to  mollify  the  Poles,  again  reafBrmed 
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the  attachment  of  the  Poles  to  their  his- 
toric charter  of  1791. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tragedy  which  Is 
Poland's  today.  Snared  In  the  web  of  Soviet 
deceit  and  treachery,  Poland  remains  a  cap- 
tive to  the  Kremlin. 

However,  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  pouring 
tlirough  the  Red  cloud  of  forced  bondage. 
We  know  that  although  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment Is  Communist -oriented.  Its  people 
still  love  freedom  and  share  the  Idealism  of 
the  free  nations.  In  spite  of  great  efforts 
by  the  Soviets  to  discredit  the  Western  de- 
mocracies the  people  of  Poland  remain  our 
friends  and  hidden  allies. 

As  Poles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
Polish-Americans  here  in  our  Nation  recall 
their  national  holiday,  we  reaffirm  our  belief 
that  Poland — land  of  Copernicus  and  Madam 
Curie,  of  Chopin  and  Paderewskl,  of  Caslmlr 
the  Great  and  John  Sobleskl,  of  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski,  shall,  when  the  Communist 
rule  is  finally  overthrown,  attain  her  un- 
alterable dream  of  liberty.  We  reaffirm  our 
friendship  and  hopes  to  the  Polish  people 
and  extend  our  fraternal  greetings  on  this, 
their  national  holiday. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  join  with  the  people  of 
Poland  and  the  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry throughout  the  world  in  observ- 
ing the  170th  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day  on  this  May  3,  1961. 

I  have  often  paid  tribute  to  the  Poles 
as  a  brave  people  who  have  suffered 
much  in  their  fight  against  tyranny. 
Their  determination  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  justice  against  overpowering 
odds  should  be  an  example  to  those  who 
take  this  privilege  for  granted. 

Americans  know  the  Poles  as  a  gifted, 
versatile  people  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  gallant  fighters  in  war 
and  Industrious  workers  in  F>eace.  They 
are  renowned  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  Jn  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  names  of  Chopin,  Paderewski, 
Copernicus,  Madam  Curie.  Pulaski, 
and  Kosciusko  symbolize  the  true  spirit 
of  this  great  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  homage  to  her 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  settled 
in  the  United  States,  who  have  become 
outstanding  citizens  in  their  respective 
communities,  and  have  contributed  to 
America's  greatness. 

The  history  of  Poland  and  the  Polish 
people  is  the  history  of  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  indep>endence 
and  individual  liberty.  It  is  tragic  that 
this  valiant  country  has  enjoyed  only 
brief  periods  of  liberty  as  a  nation  since 
the  adoption  of  its  democratic  constitu- 
tion on  May  3,  1791. 

Since  1791,  this  peace-loving  country 
has  been  overrun  by  Austrian,  Prussian, 
and  Russian  forces  and  is  now  enslaved 
under  the  ruthless  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  love  of  liberty  and  justice  is  still  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  these  gallant  peoples 
as  was  demonstrated  in  the  Poznan  re- 
volt in  1956. 

On  this  day  of  rededication  to  the  true 
Polish  cause,  my  colleagues  and  I  wish 
to  assure  these  r>eople  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  economic  and  moral  sup- 
port until  they  can  once  again  fulfill 
their  national  aspirations  of  political, 
religious,  and  economic  liberty  and  take 
their  rightful  place  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  today  is  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  Poland's  Constitution  Day,  tlie 
day  on  which  the  liberal  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791  was  enacted. 

This  document,  which  brought  many 
badly  needed  political,  social,  and  edu- 
cational reforms  to  the  Polish  people, 
went  into  effect  2  years  after  the  writing 
of  the  American  Constitution.  It  was 
constructed  by  men  who.  like  the  draft- 
ers of  our  own  Constitution,  represented 
the  most  enlightened  minds  of  their 
country  and  wlio  drew  many  of  their 
ideals  from  the  same  source,  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence. 

Tragedy  befell  Poland  soon  after  this 
Constitution  was  written  when  she  was 
partitioned  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria in  1795.  It  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  time  that  this  proud  nation 
was  dominated  by  '^oreign  powers.  Even 
now,  Russian  troros  are  quartered  on 
Polish  soil  and  a  Ccinmunist  government 
has  been  imposed  on  the  Polish  people 
by  force. 

As  many  conquerors  have  learned, 
however,  Poles  arc  not  easily  suppressed. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  alive  within 
every  Pole  that  makes  him  difficult  to 
conquer. 

Despite  their  adversities,  the  Poles 
have  maintained  a  fierce  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  a  steadfast  loyalty  to 
democratic  institutions.  They  have  kept 
many  of  their  traditional  cultural  and 
economic  tics  with  the  West  and  have 
earned  a  measure  of  freedom  that  few  of 
their  neighbors  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
enjoy. 

The  bonds  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Polish  people  are  still  strong 
and  always  will  be.  no  matter  what  hos- 
tile government  Poland  is  forced  to  en- 
dure. I  would  like  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  me  in  sending  greetings 
to  the.se  people  and  convey  with  me  the 
hope  that  they  w^ill  soon  be  free  to  choose 
a  government  which  recognizes  the 
democratic  principles  enunciated  170 
years  ago  in  the  Constitution  of  May  3. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. May  3,  is  the  170th  anniversary  of 
Poland  s  Constitution  Day.  It  is,  indeed, 
approi)riate  to  quote  from  the  Poli.^h 
3d  of  May  1791  Constitution  which  reads: 

All  power  In  civic  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Although  Poland  today  is  ruled  by  a 
Communist  government,  it  is  a  well- 
known  reality  that  the  Polish  people  still 
hope  for  independence  and  sovereignty. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  commemora- 
tion of  Poland's  Constitution  Day.  I 
know  that  this  day  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  observed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
within  the  country  and  throughout 
Polish  communities  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  United  States  of  America  in  1789, 
the  Polish  E«et,  on  May  3,  1791,  170  years 
ago,  in  Warsaw,  adopted  its  Constitution 
without  a  bloody  revolution,  or  even 
without  a  disorder,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
forming her  pubhc  life  and  in  eradicat- 


ing her  internal  decline,  and  gave  great 
rebirth  of  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Poland.  Many  of  the  basic  principles  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of 
Poland. 

However,  the  newly  founded  nation 
was  subjected  to  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  in  1795  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  The  true  spirit  of  freedom  re- 
mained with  the  Polish  people,  as  it  did 
with  other  countries  in  that  era  who 
were  under  the  domination  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  They  maintained  the 
ideals  of  the  American  Declaration  cf 
Independence  and  cherished  them,  while 
under  the  heel  of  their  oppressor,  until 
the  Polish  nation  was  reborn  after  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  remembers 
that  fateful  day  in  1939  when  the  Nazis 
marched  against  Poland,  and  how  those 
brave  people,  with  ineffective  weapons, 
attempted  to  resist  the  great  and  dev- 
astating Nazi  tanks,  weapons,  and  air- 
power.  Hardly  had  the  Polish  people 
had  time  to  catch  their  breath  from  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  Nazi  invasion, 
when  the  Soviet  Communists  took  the 
Polish  nation  and  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  against  their  will. 

Althou.^h  there  is  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Poland  today,  the  real  people 
of  Poland  are  definitely  not  Communists, 
and  they  are  still  imbued  with  the  hope 
that  someday  they  may  revert  to  free- 
dom. This  has  been  brought  to  the 
minds  of  Americans,  public  officials  and 
individuals,  who  have  visited  Poland  in 
recent  years. 

The  Polish  people,  as  are  the  people  of 
other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
can  become  free  and  live  under  a  form 
of  government  of  their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  know  that  the  Polish 
people  living  in  the  free  world,  and 
especially  tho.se  who  live  in  America, 
represent  a  people  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  basic  principles  of  our  republic  form 
of  government.  It  is  their  hope  and 
prayer  that  they  can  kindle  the  spark 
that  will  encourage  the  freedom -loving 
people  of  the  world  to  demand,  through 
the  United  Nations,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
permit  these  p>eople  to  dwell  under  a 
form  of  government  of  their  own 
choosing. 

The  record  is  clear  that  the  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  in  the  United  States 
are  among  our  great  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, in  the  Congress,  in  industry  and 
labor,  and  in  the  many  other  facets 
of  our  American  way  of  life.  Such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress are  doing  everything  within  their 
power  to  keep  the  world  informed  of 
the  immense  sacrifices  and  the  great 
sufferings  existing  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  are  stressing  the  importance 
of  all  freedom-loving  people  doing  every- 
thing r>ossible  to  restore  freedom  to  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  hope 
that  the  day  will  soon  arrive  v.hen  the 
leaders  of  the  world  will  realize  that  only 
when  all  men  are  free  will  the  tensions 
that  now  face  us  in  this  era  of  cold  war 
be  eased  and  fade  into  the  past. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  next 
Sunday  more  than  100.000  residents  of 
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the  Chicago  area  will  gather  in  Hum- 
boldt Park  at  the  statue  of  Tadeusz 
Kosciusko,  colonel  in  the  American  Rev- 
olutionary Army,  to  commemorate  the 
170th  anniversary,  today.  May  3.  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  throughout  the  free  world,  others 
of  Polish  descent  will  gather  in  similar 
celebrations. 

It  is  fitting.  Mr.  President,  that  Chi- 
cago Polish-Americans  honor  this  holi- 
day of  Pohsh  liberal  government  at  the 
site  of  Colonel  Kosciusko's  statue,  for 
probably  no  other  figure  in  history  so 
well  represents  the  bridge  of  like  aspira- 
tions for  liberal  government  which 
joined  the  founders  of  our  Nation  and 
the  authors  of  Poland's  1791  Constitu- 
tion. Colonel  Kosciusko  was  a  distin- 
guished Polish  soldier  and  statesman 
who  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  cause 
of  American  freedom  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army  and  who  became  General 
"Washington's  adjutant.  "When  Kosci- 
usko returned  to  Poland  after  the  war, 
he  led  in  securing  adoption  of  the  new, 
liberal  Polish  Constitution. 

[The  common  origin  of  our  constitu- 
tions and  our  shared  dedication  to  free- 
dom have  persisted  as  a  bond  between 
our  peoples.  But  history  has  not  treated 
kindly  the  cause  of  liberal  and  free  gov- 
ernment in  Poland.  This  great  pioneer 
of  liberalism  in  Europe  has  been  re- 
peatedly partitioned,  subjected  to  for- 
eign control,  and  desecrated  by  war. 
The  enemies  of  liberal  government  have 
constantly  sought  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  the  1791  Constitution.  As  we  know, 
the  latest  totalitarian  abuse  of  Poland's 
Constitution  came  with  the  imposition 
of  a  Soviet  Communist  constitution  and 
regime. 

Nevertheless,  the  aspirations  and 
ideals  of  the  1791  Polish  Constitution 
still  live — in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  subjugated  people  of  Poland,  of  citi- 
zens of  Polish  descent  in  many  countries. 
and  of  freedom-loving  peoples  every- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  170th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Consti- 
tution. I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congress 
jodn  with  me  in  recognizing  our  friend- 
ship with  the  Polish  people  and  in  com- 
memorating Poland's  progressive  Con- 
stitution. Moreover,  I  \u\  sure  I  can 
say  that  all  Americans  who  understand 
the  meaning  of  freedom  join  in  the 
spirit  of  this  celebration. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  PAR  EAST 
CREATED  BY  COMMUNIST  AG- 
GRESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DODDl.  addressed  the  Asian  People's 
Anti-Communist  League  in  Manila, 
Philippines. 

Senator  Dodd's  address,  with  char- 
acteristic vigor  and  forthrightness.  dealt 
with  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East  posed  by 
Communist  aggression.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  can  profit  by  reading  this 
address,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  E>odd  Before 

THE      Asian      People's      Anti-Communist 

League,  Manila,  P'IILippines,  May  3.   1961 

I  consider  It  an  honor  to  be  present  at 
this  historic  conference  of  the  Asian  People's 
Anti-Communist  League. 

You  meet  at  a  moment  of  peril  and  crisis. 

We  are  all.  I  know,  downhearted  by  recent 
developments  in  Cuba  and  in  Laos.  We  are 
fearful  and  worried  over  the  growing  Com- 
munist guerrilla  action  in  South  Vietnam, 
over  the  growing  threat  to  the  free  nations 
of  southeast  Asia.  We  are  all  concerned. 
too.  over  the  propaganda  implicaiions  of  the 
Kremlin's  one-sided  triumph  in  space. 

On  the  basis  of  our  postwar  record.  I 
could  not  blame  you  for  believing  that  the 
American  giant  has  been  asleep.  This  in- 
deed, was  the  theme  of  a  recent  article  in 
Readers  Digest  by  that  great  Asian  and 
world  statesman.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 
"Wake  Up  America,"  was  the  title  of  his 
arLicle. 

I  believe  there  is  symbolic  significance 
in  the  fact  that  this  article,  calling  upon 
America  to  raise  itself  from  Its  sUunber,  was 
written  by  an  Asian.  It  is  in  Asia  that  the 
Communists  have  scored  their  greatest  vic- 
tories since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  It 
is  in  Asia,  too,  that  the  armed  forces  of 
communism  and  of  freedom  have  clashed 
most  frequently.  In  China,  in  Korea,  in 
■Vietnam,  in  Tibet,  in  Malaya,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
India,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Asian  pa- 
triots have  given  their  lives  In  the  battle  for 
freedom. 

And  while  the  whole  free  world  is  threat- 
ened by  the  advancing  Communist  tide.  It 
is  Asia  that  is  most  immediately  threatened. 
Your  countries  stand  on  the  front  line.  Here 
in  Asia  there  is  no  more  room  for  retreat 
and  there  is  preclotis  little  margin  for  error. 
The  fate  of  freedom  the  world  over,  in  my 
opinion,  may  very  well  be  decided  in  the 
Par  East  In  the  bitter  battles  that  now  loom 
on  the  horizon. 

The  West  would  do  well  to  heed  the  warn- 
ings of  the  Asian  peoples,  not  only  because 
of  their  present  peril,  but  also  because  of 
their  hard-won  experience  in  the  battle 
against  communism.  There  have  been  de- 
feats In  the  Par  East,  tragic  defeats.  But 
there  have  also  been  great  victories. 

I  cannot  help  recalling  that  it  was  here 
in  the  Philippines  under  the  leadership  of 
the  immortal  Ramon  Magsaysay.  that  free- 
dom won  one  of  Its  most  significant  vic- 
tories over  the  subterranean  forces  of  com- 
munism. 

The  most  important  Item  of  news  which 
I  can  convey  to  you  today  Is  that  America  Is 
now  awake.  I  believe  that  the  moment  of 
awakening  can  be  dated  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's historic  speech  on  Cuba  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

In  this  speech,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  warned  the  American  people  that  "we 
face  a  relentless  struggle  In  every  corner  of 
the  globe  that  goes  far  beyond  the  clash  of 
armies  or  even  nuclear  armaments."  He 
warned  them  that  conventional  and  nuclear 
arms  are  only  a  shield,  behind  which  the 
Communists  operate  by  means  of  subversion, 
infiltration  and  other  underhanded  tactics, 
that  In  this  way  they  occupy  vulnerable 
areas  one  by  one  In  a  manner  which  makes 
armed  Intervention  difficult  or  Impossible  for 
the  free  world.  He  warned  that  otrr  na- 
tional security  may  be  lost  piece  by  piece, 
country  by  country,  without  the  firing  of 
missiles  or  the  clash  of  arms. 

In  response  to  this  challenge,  the  President 
has  called  upon  the  American  people  for  an 
intensification  of  our  efforts  in  every  field, 
"and  In  many  ways  more  difficult  than  war." 
He  has  accepted  the  struggle  in  which  we 


are  engaged  as  a  struggle  for  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  way  of  life,  and  he  has  told  the 
American  people  we  must  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge "regardless  of  the  cost  and  regardless 
of  the  peril." 

What  President  Kennedy  ..  statement  sig- 
nifies Is  that  the  period  of  blunder  and  slum- 
ber, of  retreats  and  defeats,  is  now  at  an 
end.  We  have  recognized  the  nature  of  our 
adversary,  we  have  accepted  the  fact  of 
mortal  combat,  we  realize  that  we  stand 
with  our  backs  to  the  wall — and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  fight. 

Democracies  by  their  very  nature  are  slow- 
moving  and  easygoing.  They  are  prone  to 
believe  the  best  of  other  people,  prone  to 
take  the  easy  way  out,  prone  to  grasp  at 
every  blandishment  that  offers  hope  of  peace 
and  coexistence.  But  as  Hitler  and  the  Japa- 
nese war  lords  learned  to  their  dismay,  free 
nations  and  free  men,  once  aroused,  have  the 
strength  of  giants. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  confident  about 
the  future  because  I  believe  that  we  have 
now  emerged  from  the  innocence  and  gulli- 
bility and  half-sleep  tha*  have  paved  the 
way  for  so  many  defeats  In  the  postwar 
period. 

I  venture  this  prophecy,  I  offer  this  en- 
couragement, even  though  I  am  distressed, 
as  I  know  you  are,  over  the  trend  of  events 
in  Laos.  In  Laos  again  we  have  been  the 
victims  of  Communist  perfidy  and  decep- 
tion. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  Laos  crisis 
was  precipitated  after  the  American  elec- 
tions, when  the  old  administration  was  on 
its  way  out  and  the  new  administration 
had  yet  to  take  over. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  Kremlin  had 
made  all  the  logistical  preparations  for  a 
massive  airlift  of  war  materials  to  the 
Laotian  and  Vietnamese  Communist  forces. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  British  and 
French  Governments  were  encouraged  to 
believe  that  a  cease-fire  was  Just  around  the 
corner  if  we  agreed  to  accept  a  neutral  coali- 
tion government  and  the  reactivation  of  the 
so-called    tripartite    commission. 

It  was  no  accident  that  while  the  Kremlin 
continued  to  dangle  the  carrot  of  an  immi- 
nent cease-fire  in  front  of  anxious  Western 
noses,  the  Communist  forces  continued  to 
attack  and  Soviet  planes  continued  to  sup- 
ply them. 

All  of  this  was  true  to  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  conflict  strategy.  But  once  we  had 
committed  ourselves  to  the  course  of  pa- 
tience and  negotiation  and  compromise,  It 
was  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves. 

The  outcome  should  have  been  clearly 
predictable.  The  Communists  have  ad- 
vanced under  cover  of  negotiations,  so  that 
they  now  occupy  the  three  northern  provinc- 
es of  Laos  as  well  as  the  strategic  Plain  des 
Jarres. 

If  the  question  of  Laos  is  now  placed  on 
the  table  of  a  14-nation  diplomatic 
conference,  the  Communists  will  be  entering 
the  negotiations  In  a  position  of  formidable 
strength. 

They  will  not  evacuate  the  territory  they 
have  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  current 
hostilities:  this.  I  believe,  we  can  take  for 
granted. 

They  will  not  disarm  their  forces. 

If  an  agreement  is  made  calling  for  the 
cessation  of  arms  shipments  to  both  sides, 
we  are  In  for  a  repetition  of  the  sorry  ex- 
periences we  have  already  had  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  We  will  observe  the  agreement. 
The  Communists  will  violate  it  wholesale. 
And  the  tripartite  "neutral"  commission  will, 
at  the  best  be  helpless,  at  the  worst  will 
prove  Itself  "neutral"  on  the  side  of  the 
Communists. 

If  a  coalition  government  Is  established.  It 
can  be  taken  for  granted  that  It  will  be 
headed  by  Prince  Souvanna  Phnuma,  fresh 
from  his   triumphant  reception  in  Moscow, 
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and  that  the  Communists  will  be  given  a 
number  of  key  ministries  In  this  government. 
Someone.  I  cannot  remember  who,  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Laos  will  be  able  to 
survive  such  a  coalition  government.  Just  as 
Finland  survived  the  coalition  government 
tiiat  was  forced  on  her  by  the  Kremlin  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not place  much  stock  In  this  analogy. 

From  everjrthlng  that  I  have  heard  about 
thf-m.  the  Lao  people  are  kindly,  hospitable, 
and  lovable.  But  they  are  not  Finns  nor 
do  they  have  the  very  special  qualities 
which  enabled  Finland  to  survive  the  or- 
deal of  coalition  government  and  to  get  rid 
of  their  Communist  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  Communist  Minister  of  Defense,  while 
countries  like  Czechoslovakia  succumbed  to 
similar  coalitions. 

The  Finns  are  one  of  the  toughest  people 
in  Europe,  one  of  the  toughest  peoples  I 
dire  say  In  the  entire  world.  They  have 
a  tremendous  sense  of  unity,  unlimited 
physical  courage,  and  a  f>olltlcal  sophistica- 
tion accumulated  during  decades  of  resist- 
ance to  their  Bolshevik  neighbor.  Had  they 
not  possessed  all  of  these  qualities  In 
unique  degree,  the  Finns  would  not  be  free- 
men today.  And  even  with  these  qualities, 
for  a  period  of  years  after  World  War  II  It 
seemed  that  the  llghu  would  go  out  In 
Finland. 

By  all  means,  let  us  hope  for  miracles 
and  let  us  work  for  miracles.  But  let  us  not 
be  foolish  enough  to  derive  comfort  from 
the  establishment  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment In  Laos  by  hoping  for  a  repetition  of 
the  Finnish  experience. 

If  the  Kremlin  pushes  its  luck  In  Laos 
too  hard,  almost  anything  could  happen.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  present  AJnerlcan 
administration  will  not  sit  idly  by  while 
the  Communist  armies  complete  the  con- 
quest of  the  country. 

If  hostilities  in  Laos  are  terminated  by  an 
agreement  on  Soviet  terms,  the  future  there 
Is  dark — but  It  Is  not  completely  hopeless. 

When  the  Lao  people  learn  the  meaning 
of  communism,  they  will  hate  it,  I  am  cer- 
tain, as  Intensely  as  do  the  people  of  China 
and  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  every  other 
people  that  has  experienced  Its  scourge  on 
their  backs. 

If  the  free  world  will  now  firmly  resolve 
that  there  will  be  no  further  concessions  to 
communism  In  the  Par  Elast  and  no  further 
retreats  before  It;  that  It  will  not  tolerate 
the  piece  by  piece  guerrilla  subversion  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand:  that  it  will  as 
actively  support  the  freedom  fighters  in  the 
Communist-dominated  territories  as  the 
Communists  support  their  guerrilla  detach- 
ments In  free  territories — if  we  make  this 
resolve  and  adhere  to  It,  then,  even  with  a 
coalition  government,  the  fate  of  Laos  may 
not  be  sealed. 

If  It  Is  not  presumptuous  of  me  to  do  so. 
I  have  a  recommendation  I  would  like  to 
place  before  you. 

What  happens  In  Laos  Is  of  immediate 
concern  to  every  Asian  country,  and  not 
merely  to  the  Laotians.  If  the  Communists 
take  complete  power  in  Laos,  then  Thailand, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia,  and  after 
them  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Burma  will  be 
Immediately  Imperiled. 

The  Asian  people  understand  this  and,  be- 
cause they  understand  It,  the  Philippines 
and  Pakistan  urged  SEATO  to  take  military 
action,  if  necessary.  In  Laos,  and  they  of- 
fered contingents  of  military  forces  for  such 
action.  But  the  British  and  the  French 
recommended  delay  and  negotiations;  and 
It  was  their  counsel  that  prevailed. 

As  an  American,  I  was  unhappy  to  learn 
that  we  had  decided  to  go  along  with  the 
Anglo-French  position.  After  all.  the  pur- 
pose of  SEATO  is  to  help  the  peoples  of  free 
Asia  defend  themselves  against  communism. 
If  SEATO  remains  as  Inactive  or  as  slow  to 
react  In  future  crises  as  It  has  In  the  Laos 


crisis,  then  It  will.  Instead,  be  serving  as  a 
barrier  to  effective  self-defense  by  the  Asian 
peoples.  That  is  why.  however  things  now 
develop,  there  must  be  no  repetition  of 
Laos. 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  blame  the 
Asian  members  of  SEATO  If  they  felt  bitter 
and  disillusioned  over  SEATO's  laggard  reac- 
tion In  the  Laos  crisis.  I  would  not  even 
blame  them  If  they  felt  that  Western  In- 
difference In  this  instance  was  simply  a 
manifestation  of  West's  general  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  the  Asian  peoples  I  can 
assure  you,  however,  that  this  Is  not  so.  It 
was,  instead,  a  manifestation  of  the  Munich 
psychosis,  a  recurrent  sickness  of  Western 
society  that  does  not  discriminate  between 
Caucasians  and  Orientals,  and  which  Is  char- 
acterized, fortunately,  by  abrupt  termination. 
When  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  re- 
turned from  Munich,  he  Justified  the  sur- 
render of  the  Sudetenland  to  Hitler  with 
the  words  "Czechoslovakia  Is  a  far  away 
land  about  which  we  know  little." 

The  Munich  psychosis  did  not  begin  with 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  and  It  did  not 
end  with  him.  Too  often  In  our  own  times. 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  democratic  leaders  to  believe  that  they 
could  purchase  their  own  security  or  some- 
how make  their  nations  more  secure,  by 
trafficking  In  the  security  and  freedom  of 
other   nations. 

I  have  described  this  as  a  psychosis  be- 
cause In  my  opinion  It  represents  an  effort  at 
complete  escajse  from  both  our  mor-^l  tradi- 
tion and  political  reality.  How  many  his- 
torical catastrophies  does  it  take  to  prove 
that  softness  and  appeasement  foster  ag- 
gression. Insecurity,  and  war? 

I  believe  that  SEATO  is  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Asia.  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  the  Western  members  of  SEATO  will, 
in  the  final  analysis,  honor  their  commit- 
ment to  defend  Asian  freedom.  But  perhaps 
the  Asian  peoples  can  help  SEATO  by  their 
example. 

The  period  of  Allied  retreat  In  Europe 
prior  to  World  War  II  came  to  an  end  with 
the  invasion  of  Poland.  If  the  Communists 
push  their  luck  too  hard  in  Laos.  Laos  Ti.iy 
well  turn  out  to  be  the  Poland  of  Asia.  But 
even  If  It  should  turn  out  to  be  an  Asian 
Munich,  I  would  remind  the  Communist 
despots  that  Munich  was  the  final  Allied 
concession,  that  the  very  next  act  of  Nazi 
aggression  resulted  In  World  War  II. 

I  would  urge  the  free  nations  of  Asia, 
while  cooperating  with  the  West,  not  to  rely 
slavishly  on  It.  If  It  comes  to  a  major 
war  with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  we  shall  have 
to  fight  together.  But  before  it  comes  to 
such  a  war,  I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be 
a  series  of  situations,  similar  to  Laos,  where 
the  security  of  the  entire  areas  of  Asia  are 
decided  In  battles  of  limited  scope. 

I  feel  that  In  these  situations  a  lead  can 
be  given  by  the  anti-Communist  nations  of 
Asia,  acting  In  concert. 

I  be.ieve  It  would  stir  the  Inr^aginatlon 
of  free  peoples  everywhere  If  thf  Govern- 
ments of  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  and 
of  non-SEATO  countries  like  South  Vietnam, 
Malaya.  Nationalist  China,  and  South  Korea, 
announced  to  the  world  that  they  were 
prepared  to  permit  the  recruitment  of  volun- 
teers in  their  countries  to  help  defend  Laos 
or  South  Vietnam  or  Thailand  or  any  other 
area  that  may  be  threatened  by  Communist 
aggression. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing 
If,  armed  with  this  permission,  the  Asian 
Peoples  Antl-Communlst  League  would  then 
appeal  for  volunteers  for  an  Asian  freedom 
legion  and  for  funds  to  help  equip  these 
volunteers. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  scores  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  antl-Comiiiunlstfi  In 
Asia  who  would  be  ready  to  volunteer  for 
such  service  even  If  the  legion  could  offer 
only  token  payment. 


I  ami  convinced  that  such  a  demonstration 
of  free  Asian  unity,  of  the  ability  to  work 
together  and  the  will  to  fight  together,  would 
Inspire  even  the  peoples  of  the  neutralist 
countries  and  would  command  the  unstinted 
respect  of  the  West. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  an  Initiative, 
even  on  a  limited  scale,  might  be  of  decisive 
Importance  in  situations  like  Laos. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  new  demonstra- 
tion of  united  Asian  resistance  to  commu- 
nism would  inspire  not  only  the  admiration 
but  the  actl  e  support  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

From  everything  I  have  read,  I  believe  that 
the  Asian  peoples  are  not  only  militantly 
antl-Communlst  but  that  they  have  an  af- 
firmative faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
freedom.  They  do  not  accept  the  Com- 
munist tyrannies  In  China,  In  North  Korea, 
and  North  Vietnani  as  permanent.  They  be- 
lieve that  regimes  which  so  debase  the  hu- 
man being  and  which  Inspire  such  passionate 
hatred,   cannot  endure  too   long. 

In  this  respect  I  believe  that  the  Asian 
peoples  have  shown  more  wisdom,  more  mo- 
rality, and  more  political  realism  than  many 
of  tis  in  the  West.  In  the  West,  I  regret 
to  say,  there  Is  far  too  great  a  tendency  to 
accept  the  Communist  rule  In  Evirope  and 
Aila  as  something  permanent,  something  to 
which  we  must  reconcile  ourselves,  some- 
thing with  which  we  must  strive  to  achieve 
coexistence. 

This  quest  for  -oexlstence.  where  coexist- 
ence Is  not  p>osslble.  represents  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  first  of  all  moral  and  religious 
precepts:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  brother  as 
thyself."  Whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  those 
who  argue  in  favor  of  an  entente  with  the 
Kremlin,  are  urging  that,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  our  own  precious  skins,  we  forget 
about  the  agony  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  enslaved  by  communism. 

I  say  that  we  cannot  forget  about  their 
agony. 

I  say  that  If  we  declare  peace  with  the 
tyrants,  morally  we  are  declaring  wtir  on 
their  victims. 

I  say  that  we  cannot  defend  freedom  If 
we  Umll   it  to  mean  only  our  freedom. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  we  "ill 
protect  ourselves  best  and  defend  freed  im 
best  if,  together  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  we 
"swear  upon  the  altar  of  Almighty  God. 
eternal  hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  minds  of  men." 

To  accept  Communist  rule  in  any  country 
as  permanent  or  unassailable  Is  as  wrong  po- 
litically as  it  Is  morally.  If  the  Com- 
munists always  attack,  and  t  e  free  world 
always  defends;  if  the  Communists  are  able 
to  extricate  themselves  irom  every  defeat 
by  means  of  a  Korean  armistice;  If  every 
free  world  victory  Is  regarded  as  temporary 
while  every  Cor  irir  3t  victory  Is  regarded 
as  Irreversible — U  these  attitudes  which  have 
heretofore  characterized  Western  policy  per- 
sists for  many  more  years,  then  I  consider  It 
inevitable  that  we.  In  our  lifetime,  will  live 
under  communism. 

If  we  refu.se  to  accept  communism  as  In- 
evitable and  refuse  to  regard  Communist 
victories  as  Irreversible,  then  certain  political 
conclusions  automatically  flow  from  this 
position. 

If  the  Communists  mount  guerilla  opera- 
tions Ir  South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea 
In  an  effcwt  to  undermine  the  elected  gov- 
ernments of  these  countries,  then  I  say  that 
South  Vietnam  and  Sou^h  Korea  should  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  In  mounting  guer- 
rilla operations  for  freedom  In  those  por- 
tions of  their  countries  now  occupied  by 
quisling  regimes. 

GuerrUla  warfare,  skillfully  used,  can  be 
a  potent  weap>on.  Even  with  the  best 
trained  antiguerri\la  fighters.  It  requires  5  or 
10  defending  soldiers  to  cope  with  a  single 
guerrilla.  Why  should  the  Communists  be 
permitted    to    retain    a    monopoly    on    thU 
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wesp-^n''  Why  should  we  not  encmtrage  the 
gplri'.  of  resistance  behind  the  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain by  creating  diversions,  and  by  sabotage 
and  by  ambushes  and  by  undermining  the 
C->mmunist  economy  In  every  possible  way? 
Let  there  be  no  mistake:  guerrilla  war  Is 
war  and.  Mice  ever>-  other  war.  It  must  be 
carried  to  the  enemy. 

The  total  commitment  to  freedom  also 
points  to  certain  definite  conclusions  in  the 
case  of  Quemoy  ajid  Matsu.  If  you  have  this 
commitment,  then  It  -Is  morally  wrong  to 
surrender  other  people  to  slavery.  Just  as  It 
Is  morally  wrong  to  kill  ov  to  enslave. 

And  If  one  truly  believes  In  liberation 
from  Commtinlst  tyranny,  then  it  Is  po- 
litically and  militarily  th«  height  of  folly 
to  surrender  positions  which  inconvenience 
the  Communist  enemy,  which  help  to  keep 
alive  the  hope  of  freedom  on  the  mainland, 
£Lad  which  would,  in  Communist  hands,  be 
used  as  stepping  stones  for  further  aggres- 
sion. 

The  total  commitment  to  freedom  also 
points  unmistakably  to  the  stand  we. must 
take  on  the  perennial  question  of  recog- 
nizing Red  China  and  admitting  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations. 

I  say  that  we  must  take  no  measure  that 
In  any  way  enhances  the  prestige  of  the 
tyranny  that  now  governs  mainland  China, 
we  must  do  nothing  to  Indicate  that  we 
accept  or  endorse  it  or  regard  it  as  perma- 
nent, wa  must  strive  to  see  that  it  enjoys  the 
disrepute  it  deserves,  we  must  do  everything 
in  our^  power  to  call  its  permanence  into 
qiestlon  and  to  challenge  its  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  people. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  mat- 
ters that  we  find  so  complex  really  have 
sunple  answers  if  we  once  recommit  our- 
selves to  first  moral  principles. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed here  are,  on  every  single  issue,  the 
views  of  the  American  administration.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  in  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  the  free  world  has  found  a  leader 
of  rare  mettle:  a  leader  who  speaks  quietly, 
but  who  will  not  be  intimidated  by  Khru- 
shchev's bluster;  a  leader  whose  whole  being 
is  dedicated  to  peace  but  who  will  not  shrink 
from  the  test  of  war;  a  leader  who  meant 
every  word  when  he  said  In  his  Inauguration 
speech:  "Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it 
wishes  us  well  or  ill.  that  we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  assure 
the  survival  and  success  of  liberty." 

If  Nlkita  Khrushchev  or  If  Mao  Tse-tung, 
think  that  they  can  play  a  cat-and-mouse 
game  with  President  Kennedy,  let  them  be- 
ware. For  they  will  learn  that,  in  this  mo- 
ment of  peril,  through  the  normal  processes 
of  democracy,  the  free  world  has  found  a 
champion  who  is  more  than  a  match  for 
the  absolute  dictators  spawned  by  the  can- 
nibalistic processes  of  Communist  society. 
Of  one  other  thing  I  am  certain.  Man 
ol  the  21st  century  will  not  be  a  brain- 
washed Communist  robot,  in  a  glorified  In- 
ternational commune,  told  what  to  read  and 
what  to  think  and  what  to  do  and  what 
to  eat.  and  how  much  time  he  may  spend 
with  his  family.  Let  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  prate  about  commimism  being  the 
WHve  of  the  future.  But  I  know,  as  cer- 
tainly as  I  know  anjthlng.  that  the  future 
of  mankind  lies  with  freedom. 

The  greatness  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  that  It  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  everywhere. 
and  for  all  time.  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  ceruln  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  •  •  •'•  What  man  of 
good  will  can  hear  these  lines  without  be- 
lieving them,  and  without  feeling  that  they 
correspond  to  something  he  has  alwajrs  be- 
lieved? 


Tl^e  eternal  will  to  freedom  Is  something 
that  no  dictator  will  ever  succeed  in  sup- 
pressing That  Is  why.  44  years  after  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  must  st;ll  maintain  themselves  in 
power  by  means  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship.    That  Is  why  communism  Is  dcxjmed. 

That  1*  why  we  must  never  lose  faith 
in  the  nghteouiucss  ol  our  struggle  or  in 
it  ultimate  outcome. 


EASTON.  A^'D  TALBOT  COUNTY, 
MD. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  con- 
trary to  a  belief  prevalent  In  some  quar- 
ters, it  is  possible  for  an  area  to  develop 
its  economy  without  Federal  assistance. 
IX  a  City  or  coimty  has  enough  pride, 
determination,  and  public -spirited  citi- 
zens, it  can  indeed  perform  minor  eco- 
nomic miracles. 

Such  an  area  is  the  charming  gracious 
city  of  Easton  located  in  Talbot  County 
on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  In  a  re- 
cent editorial,  the  Baltimore  Sun  paid 
tribute  to  Easton  in  this  way : 

For  all  its  aunt  of  graceful  retirement  from 
the  world's  cares,  historic  Easton  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  has  Just  announced  the  com- 
ing of  three  new  businesses  in  its  environs. 
This  announcement  follows  one  last  week 
that  papers  had  been  signed  for  an  a6-acre 
Industrial  park  near  Easton,  which.  In  turn, 
followed  an  earlier  announcement  tliat  a 
contract  had  been  let  for  a  large  new  ware- 
house. 

The  main  reason  for  this  activity? 
An  economic  development  committee, 
"maimed  almost  entirely  by  unpaid  vol- 
unteers, which  in  the  words  of  its  chair- 
man, Norman  Harrington,  is  pledged  to 
develop  the  area's  economy  without 
touching  one  dime  of  money  from  the 
public  till." 

This  is  traditional  American  Initiative 
at  its  most  enterprising  and  productive 
best.  I  hope  that  the  effo'-ts  of  Easton 
and  Talbot  Ccunty  do  not  go  unnoticed 
In  every  area  of  this  Nation  which  seeks 
to  improve  its  economic  status.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Easton  Star-Democrat  com- 
mented thusl>-  upon  the  Baltimore  Sun 
article: 

We  are  moved  to  say  "thanks."  We  hope 
we  shall  continue  to  merit  more  editorials  In 
the  same  vein. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  receive  many  more  plaudits  in 
the  years  to  come,  for  these  citizens  have 
demonstrated  they  have  the  will  and  the 
way  to  keep  Easton  and  Talbot  abreast 
and  even  a  little  ahead  of  the  20th  cen- 
tm-y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Local  Initiative, "  from  the  Bal- 
timore Sim  of  April  6  and  the  editorial. 
"Thanks.  Proper  or  Not."  from  the 
Easton  Star-Democrat  of  April  14.  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun} 
Local  Inttiattve 

For  all  its  aura  of  graceful  retirement 
from  the  world's  cares,  historic  Easton  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  has  Just  announced  the 
coming  of  three  new  btislnesses  to  Its  en- 
virons. This  announcement  follows  one  last 
week  that  papers   had   been   signed   for  an 


86-acre  Industrial  park  near  Easton.  which, 
m  turn,  followed  an  earlier  announcement 
that  a  contract  had  been  let  for  a  large  new 
warehouse. 

Much  of  this  activity  stems  from  the 
creation  In  Taltxjt  County  of  an  Economic 
Development  Committee,  manned  almost  en- 
tirely by  unpaid  volunteers,  which  In  the 
words  of  Its  chairman,  Norman  Harrington. 
Is  pledged  to  develop  the  area's  economy 
"without  touching  one  dime  of  money  from 
the  public  till  ■'  In  a  year's  time  the  com- 
mittee has  had  conspicuous  sticcess  In  stim- 
ulating both  local  and  outside  Interest  In 
the  economic  potential  of  Easton  and  Talbot 
county  generally. 

Typical  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  Talbot 
la  going  aft«r  is  one  of  those  that  has  jtist 
signed  on:  a  management  and  consulting 
Arm  for  small  businesses  which  will  operate 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  As 
Talbot  sees  it.  the  Eastern  Shore  Is  close  to 
Washington,  Baltimore.  Wilmington.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  For  the  type  of  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  that  employ  profes- 
sional-type people,  a  place  such  as  Talbot 
provides  ready  access  to  the  large  metro- 
politan centers  and  yet  offers  gracious  living. 
It  is  a  case  of  being  able  to  fish,  hunt  and 
boat  and  also  carry  on  a  good  business.  That 
is  Talbot's  sales  pitch,  thought  up  all  by  It- 
self, and  it  is  drawing  a  tidy  trade. 

[Prom   the   Easton  Star -Democrat,   Apr.    14, 

19611 
Thanks,    PaoPEa   oa    Not 

Were  It  not  for  the  Implications  of  Impro- 
priety, It  would  be  proper  for  all  of  Talbot 
County  to  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun  for  the  editorial  tilled  "Local 
Initiative"  published  l.ist  Thursday. 

The  impropriety  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Sun.  historically  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can newspapers  found  on  the  desks  of  U.S. 
Presidents  every  mornin;^  f  r  gcneratious. 
has  always  called  Its  editorial  ahota  as  It 
has  seen  them.  Indeed,  the  Eastern  Shore 
has  borne  the  brxmt  of  many  on  editorial 
barb.  In  candor,  many  have  been  deserved. 
Such  demonstrated  Independence  of  editorial 
thought  makes  the  Sun's  accolade  la  this 
Instance  all  the  more  welcome. 

The  important  thln'^,  which  will  not  go 
unrecognized  In  social,  bxjslness  and  Indus- 
trial circles  throughout  the  Nation.  Is  that 
Talbot  County's  Initiative  In  a  unique,  self- 
help  program  of  economic  development, 
financed  without  recourse  to  the  public  till, 
stirred  the  editorial  Imagination  of  this 
major.  Independent  American  new!«pftper. 
The  Sun  was  moved  to  comment  that  Tnl- 
bot's  development  efforts  are  "achieving  con- 
spicuous success  In  stimulating  both  outside 
Interest  In  the  economic  potential  of  Easton 
and  Talbot  County  generally." 

One  prominent  businessman,  after  reading 
the  Sun's  editorial,  said  It  was  "worth  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  Talbot  County."  Others  had 
higher  estimates. 

So.  whatever  the  propriety,  we  are  moved 
to  say  "thanks."  We  hope  we  shall  continue 
to  merit  more  editorials  In  the  same  vein. 


FEDERAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  in  1954. 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
was  transferred  from  the  Washington 
area  to  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  At  that 
time,  in  a  letter  to  President  Eisenhower, 
I  carefully  analyzed  the  many  reasons  for 
keeping  this  agency  in  Washington. 
When  my  efforts  to  avert  the  transfer 
were  to  no  avail,  I  stated  that  "civil  de- 
fense is  dying."  Although  I  hoped  that 
I  might  be  wrong,  I  fear  that  my  diag- 
nosis was  correct.  Civil  defense  Is  now 
dead. 


Recently.  I  wrote  to  President  Ken- 
nedy urging  that  he  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  the  reestablishment  of  our 
Federal  civil  and  defense  mobilization 
headquarters  in  the  Washing  -on  area  so 
that  this  essential  agency  can  begin  to 
do  the  job  its  paramount  re:;E>onsibility 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires. It  is  my  belief  that  such  an  ac- 
tion would  resuscitate  OCDM. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Cambridge 
Daily  Banner  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  public  reawakening  of  the 
importance  of  civil  defense.  As  the 
Banner  commented : 

A  nation  armed  only  with  hydrogen- 
headed  missiles  Is  still  not  the  equal  of  one 
with  a  strong  civil  defense  backing  up  Its 
nuclear  arsenal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  '  Good  Bargaining  Point," 
In  the  April  15  edition  of  the  Cambridge 
Banner,  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Good  Babcaining  Point 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  civil  de- 
fense In  the  United  States  has  limped  along 
with  Insufficient  funds,  little  popular  sup- 
port and  only  an  occasional  good  word  from 
the  Nation's  leaders.  This  year  we  are 
spending  $61  million  on  the  entire  civil  de- 
fense program.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  said  to 
spend  from  $500  million  to  $1,500  million  a 
year  on  Its  civil  defense.  The  new  director 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion wants  »104.200.XKJ  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  about  a  third  of  the  sum  which  some 
experts  think  Is  needed  to  do  an  adequate 
Job. 

We  are  currently  spending  34  cents  per 
person  a  year  to  guarantee  our  continuing 
existence  under  nuclear  attack  compared  to 
$250  jjer  person  for  military  defense.  Sena- 
tor John  Marshall  Butler.  In  citing  the  fig- 
ures, has  called  for  the  retiu-n  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration  from 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  Washington.  This  Is 
needed  he  believes,  to  pump  new  life  Into 
civil  defense  and  to  get  it  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  cost  of  communication  and  transport- 
ing people  between  the  Capital  and  Battle 
Creek  "would  cover  the  cost  of  consolidating 
the  agency  In  a  single  Washington  operation." 

Senator  Butlxb  notes  that  the  Nation's 
military  planners  'emphasize  that  defense 
can  no  longer  be  accomplished  by  the  mili- 
tary alone."  The  Russians  know  that  and 
so  do  otu-  allies  who  are  spending  part  of 
their  defense  budgets  "on  the  hardening  of 
nonmilltary  buildings  for  the  protection  of 
the  civilian  population."  It  has  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized  by  Americans  that  an 
effective  civilian  defense  program  would 
make  an  Impression  at  the  International  con- 
ference table.  A  nation  armed  only  with 
hydrogen-headed  missiles  Is  still  not  the 
equal  of  one  with  a  strong  clvU  defense 
backing  up  Its  nuclear  arsenal. 


CRITICISM  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRAITONS  NEW  LOW  IN- 
TEREST PROGRAM 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  since 
January  20.  1961.  message  after  message 
has  been  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  many  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  legislative  action  in  a  variety 
of  fields,  such  as  housing,  taxation,  un- 
employment, depressed  areas,  highways, 
minimum  wage,  education,  and  so  forth. 


We  have  also  seen  much  unilateral 
Executive  action  since  that  time  in  areas 
in  which  the  President  can  act  without 
prior  congressional  approval.  The  Pres- 
ident— and  perhaps  wisely — has  utilized 
this  executive  authority  to  reduce  the 
FHA  home  loan  interest  rate  from  5^4 
percent  to  bVz  percent.  The  purpose  of 
that  action  was  to  stimulate  the  home- 
building  industry. 

There  were  many  other  moves  such  as 
this  by  the  President  which  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  provide  the  stimu- 
lant necessary  to  bolster  a  faltering 
economy.  The  FHA  action  should 
achieve  that  result  in  the  housing  field. 

Other  programs  designed  with  the 
same  general  purpose  in  mind  cannot 
achieve  the  desired  result,  however. 
One  of  them  is  the  new  low  interest  rate 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, which  was  initiated  in  an  effort 
to  stimulate  economic  activity  and  re- 
duce unemployment  in  depressed  areas. 
Approximately  2  weeks  ago.  as  a  re- 
sult of  prodding  by.  or  more  than  likely 
at  the  direction  of.  the  President,  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  Loan 
Policy  Board.  comc>osed  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  SBA  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  announced 
that  in  the  case  of  loans  made  by  the 
SBA  to  small  businesses  located  in  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  as  classi- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
the  interest  rate  would  be  reduced  from 
5 '2  percent  to  4  percent. 

This  is  indeed  a  significant  reduction. 
Over  the  life  of  a  loan  a  1'2-percent  re- 
duction would  result  in  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  buyer.  The  prospective 
saving  would,  of  necessity,  have  the  de- 
sired effect  of  stimulating  economic  ac- 
tivity in  labor  surplus  areas.  It  should 
give  the  necessary  added  incentive  to 
businessmen  who  are  undecided  as  to 
whether  to  go  forward  with  a  long-de- 
layed expansion  or  building  program. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
upon  taking  the  action  said  that  it  is 
being  taken  as  a  further  step  to  give  a 
lift  to  economic  activity  and  employ- 
ment in  depressed  areas. 

Small  Business  Administration  Ad- 
ministrator John  E.  Home  said  further 
that: 

The  lower  Interest  rate  should  offer  real 
Incentive  for  small  firms  and  development 
companies  to  move  ahead  with  long-deferred 
construction,  expansion  or  conversion  of  fa- 
cilities and  purchase  of  needed  equipment, 
machinery,  supplies  or  for  working  capital. 

It  is  our  hope  that  •  •  •  many  will  be 
able  to  expand  their  operations. 

I  am  sure  everything  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Administrator  said 
was  well  intentioned.  Unfortunately, 
however,  everything  he  said  in  his  state- 
ment regarding  the  reduction  is  not 
quite  accurate,  and  the  public  is  being 
misled. 

Mr.  Home's  announcement  also  stated 
that  the  new  interest  rate  will  apply  to 
loans  approved  after  this  date — which 
was  April  4,  1961.  Unfortunately,  that 
is  not  the  fact. 

I  have  been  informed  that  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  April  17.  18. 
and  19,  the  various  regional  directors  of 
the  Small  Biisiness  Administration  met 
in  Washington  with  the  Small  Business 


Administration  Administrator  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  the  mechanics  of 
the  new  program. 

During  that  conference  it  was  decided 
that  the  4-percent  loans  would  be  avail- 
able only  if  the  area  in  which  the  busi- 
ness was  located  was  a  substantial  labor 
surplus  area  at  the  time  of  "disburse- 
ment" of  the  funds,  rather  than  at  the 
time  of  "approval"  of  the  loan. 

This  action  is  contrary-  not  only  to 
the  statements  made  to  the  press,  but 
also  to  the  ofiBcial  published  regulations 
of  the  SBA  entitled  "Loan  PoUcy  State- 
ment."' which  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  Tuesday.  April  11,  1961. 

Those  regulations  state: 

Where  the  small  business  concern  •  •  • 
agrees  to  use  such  assistance  In  the  estab- 
lishment or  operation  of  the  business  lo- 
cated In  an  area  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus •  •  •  the  Interest  rate  on  Small 
Business  Administration's  share  of  such  as- 
sistance shall  not  exceed  4  percent  per  an- 
num. The  provision  of  this  subdivision 
shall  apply  to  all  loans  disbursed  subsequent 
to  April  4,  1961. 

No  statement  or  regulation  is  found 
that  the  geographical  area  must  still  be 
designated  as  one  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  at  the  time  of  disbursement. 

The  significance  of  this  fact,  while  it 
may  not  be  readily  apparent,  is  very  im- 
portant. 

In  most  cases,  disbursement  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  is  undoubtedly  made 
within  a  short  period  of  time  after  the 
loan  is  approved.  But  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  such  is  not  the  fact:  and 
these  are  really  the  more  important 
cases — those  which  will  actually  give  em- 
ployment to  many  additional  workers  in 
the  area. 

To  illustrate,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a 
construction  program,  the  disbursement 
is  not  made  by  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration until  the  project  is  complete  and 
the  building  ready  for  occupancy.  After 
the  loan  application  is  approved  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  con- 
struction, funds  are  obtained  from 
private  sources  on  the  strength  of 
the  Small  Business  Administrations 
approval.  The  project  is  then  com- 
menced and  when  ultimately  completed, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  makes 
its  disbursement  to  the  private  lender 
and  takes  up  its  portion  of  the  loan. 
This  disbursement  by  Small  Business 
Administration  may  be  as  much  as  10. 
12.  or  15  months  after  the  loans  ap- 
proval. By  that  time,  the  geographical 
area  in  which  the  applicant's  business 
is  located  may  no  longer  be  a  depressed 
area.  One  of  the  contributing  factors 
would  be  the  added  employment  provided 
by  the  construction  project  in  question. 
The  small  businessman,  however,  who 
may  have  found  suflScient  motivation  ii^ 
the  new  4-percent-intereit  rate  now 
finds  he  must  pay  a  5  4-percent  rate  on 
the  money.  He  has  truly  been  put  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

I  think  such  a  program  is  self-defeat- 
ing. The  lower  rate  was  effe':tuated  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  greater  employ- 
ment in  labor  surplus  areas.  If  admin- 
istered correctly,  it  would  accomplish 
precisely  that.  But  under  the  present 
Small  Business  Administration  policy,  of 
which,  incidentally,  the  public  has  not 
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been  informed,  the  businessman  will  not 
be  spurred  to  greater  activity.  He  will 
foar  that  at  the  time  his  project  is  com- 
pleted and  the  funds  are  disbursed,  he 
may  no  longer  be  in  a  labor  surplus  area 
and  the  interest  rate  will  be  back  up  to 
5  4  percent,  rather  than  at  the  lower 
4  percent. 

I  feel  that  if  this  new  program  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  to  be  a 
success,  and  it  can  be.  it  must  be  real- 
istically approached.  The  lower  interest 
rate  must  apply  as  of  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  loan,  rather  than  the  date 
of  disbursement  of  proceeds  of  the  loan. 
If  it  doe?  not  intend  to  do  so,  I  do  not 
thii'k  ^le  S.  :all  Business  Administra- 
tion shoulo  delude  the  public  into  think- 
ing it  '¥iU.  Otherwise,  the  program  is 
sdif-deTeating,  a  pitiful  masquerade,  and 
the  perfect  way  not  to  aid  substantial 
labor  surplus  areas. 


PROPOSED   CAPE    COD   NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Cape  Cod  shoreline  con- 
tains one  of  the  last  remaining  unspoiled 
stretches  of  seashore  in  the  United 
States.  In  an  attempt  to  preserve  it  for 
the  ve  of  ♦^^.e  public.  I  have  introduced 
along  w  h  Senator  S.^ltgnst.all  a  bill 
to  create  a  Cape  Cod  National  Park. 

The  May  1961  issue  of  National  Parks 
magazine  contains  an  interesting  and  in- 
fornintive  article.  "Last  Call  for  a  Cape 
Cod  Seashore."  by  Lewis  A.  Carter, 
which  tells  of  the  beauties  of  the  area 
and  why  its  preservation  has  become 
such  an  urgent  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Yc.ar   1961   M.at  SorvB  the  Last  Call 
roR  A  Cape  Cod  Seashore 

j  (By  LcT-Lc;  A.  Carter) 

I  first  viewed  Cape  Cod  great  outer  beach 
etrly  In  +he  summer  of  1945,  while  I  was 
In  Chath  m,  Mass  .  on  a  short  leave  from 
the  naval  service.  Here,  the  beach  Is  a  mere 
strip  of  sand  separated  from  Cape  Cod  by 
Pleasant  Bay,  which  I  sailed  across  on  the 
wtngs  of  a  fresh  breeze.  It  was  a  world  of 
burf  that  thundered  in  my  ears;  of  towering 
white  curtains  of  spray;  and  of  trembling 
sand.  To  the  south  was  the  end  of  the  beach 
and  the  open  ocean,  while  to  the  north  the 
r«arintf  breakers  rolled  endlessly  on  the  shore. 

After  the  war.  I  found  another  aspect  of 
the  beach  from  the  summit  of  the  high 
biinlc  in  the  town  of  Eastham — a  scene  once 
described  by  Henry  Beston  as:  "•  •  •  the 
Immense  and  empty  plain  of  ocean  which 
first  seizes  the  Imagination,  the  ocean  seen 
as  one  of  the  splendors  of  earth." 

Then,  again,  on  a  wintry  December  day  In 
1945,  I  stood  on  the  bayberry  barrens  of 
Trtiro  and  locked  to  the  great  dunes  march- 
ing northward  at  the  other  end  of  the 
cupe.  Within  eyesight  of  these  three  view- 
points lies  the  entire  43  miles  of  the  At- 
Itntlc  shoreline  now  being  considered  as  the 
ate  for  a  national  seashore  park. 
I  For  a  number  of  years  the  National  Park 
S(ervlce,  In  common  with  many  conservation 
crganlz-itlons.  has  be  n  deeply  concerned 
With  the  apparent  lack  of  public  seashore 
areas  along  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts. 
A  svu-vey  of  cJie  entire  3.700  miles  of  coast 
between  Maine  and  Mexico  was  begun  In 
1953;  and  In  June  1955,  the  Service  published 
a  report  entitled  "Otir  Vanishing  Shoreline." 


The  survey  found  that  nearly  85  percent  of 
the  Atlantic  ajid  Gulf  shorelmes  was  not 
available  to  the  public  because  of  existing 
or  projected  private  and  commercial  develop- 
ments. Further,  the  Service  named  the 
outer  beach  area  of  Cape  Cod  as  the  out- 
standing shoreline  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  one  of  four  such  areas  considered  worthy 
of  national  preservation. 

A  detailed  2-year  study  of  Cape  Cod  fol- 
lowed the  first  report,  and  In  1959  the  Park 
Service  Introduced  a  general  land -use  plan 
for  the  area,  with  suggested  boundaries  for 
a  national  seashore  park.  On  September  3, 
1959,  legislation  was  Introduced  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  President  Kennedy — then  a  Sen- 
ator— who,  with  Senator  Liverett  Salton- 
STAi.L.  wrote  the  proposed  legislation  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Cape  Ctxl  National 
Seashore  Pawk  A  psrallel  bill  was  Intro- 
duce in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Hastlngs  Kkith  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  MassachusetU. 

SOLVING    SOME    PBOBLEMS 

The  proposed  bills  followed  earlier  at- 
tempts at  such  legislation  by  Massachusetts 
Congressmen  Philbln.  O'Neill,  and  Boland. 
but  contained  several  features  that  were 
aimed  as  solving  the  serious  problems  bound 
to  arise  in  the  creation  of  a  nationally  pre- 
served area  In  a  long-settled  region  like  Cape 
Cod.  These  bills  died  In  committees  at  the 
end  of  the  86th  Congress. 

New  bills  which  retain  some  of  the  features 
of  the  1959  bills  have  row  been  Introduced 
Into  the  87th  Congress.  Both  versions  of 
the  present  Cape  Cod  bills — the  Sadtonstall- 
Smlth.  S.  857.  and  the  Keith.  H.R.  989 — 
through  zoning  arrangements,  consider 
homeowners  and  the  protection  of  their 
property  within  the  park.  The  bills  propose 
direct  Federal  payments  to  towns  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  taxes  because  of  the  with- 
drawal of  their  lands.  Shellflshing  is  regu- 
lated by  the  towns,  subject  to  the  fishery 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  Hunting,  pro- 
vision for  which  has  aroused  some  contro- 
versy among  conservationists,  may  be  per- 
mitted subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  consultation  with  State 
officials.  In  the  case  of  the  Keith  bill,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  eventujd  growth  of  towns 
returns  10  percent  of  privately  owned  land  In 
the  park  to  the  towns  upon  their  request. 
These,  and  a  number  of  other  features,  have 
been  designed  to  fit  a  national  seashore  park 
Into   the   long-established  life  of   the  cape. 

The  proposed  national  seashore  takes  In 
the  entire  Atlantic  shoreline  from  Race  Point 
In  Provlncetown  on  the  north,  to  the  end 
of  the  beach  In  Chatham  on  the  south,  plus 
Morris  and  Monomoy  Islands.  (The  latter 
Is  at  present  a  national  wUdllie  refuge,  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  some  conservationists  feel  that 
It  should  remain  so.)  The  upper,  or  north- 
ern part  of  the  beach  Includes  an  Inland 
strip  along  the  35-mlle  stretch  from  Prov- 
lncetown to  N.iuset  Inlet.  This  strip  ranges 
from  a  half  mile  In  depth  to  Its  greatest 
width  of  several  miles  in  the  Truro  and  Well- 
fleet  sections  that  croes  the  neck  of  the  cape 
from  the  ocean  to  Cape  Cod  Bay.  On  the 
bay  side.  Great  Island  and  adjacent  areas 
are  Included.  The  proposed  prcservatlor. 
would  amount  to  about  29,000  acres  of  Imd. 

Among  the  29 JOO  acres  Is  Included  a 
3,800-acre  tract  known  as  the  Province  Lands 
in  the  town  of  Provlncetown.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  which  has  held 
title  to  this  tract  from  earliest  colonial  days, 
also  holds  title  to  a  thousand  acres  of  un- 
spoiled land  set  aside  In  Truro  as  the  Pilgrim 
Springs  State  Park,  which  would  fall  Into 
the  new  park.  Another  occupant  of  the  pro- 
pcsed  park  land  Is  the  Federal  Governnaent, 
which  uses  several  small  parcels  along  the 
beach  for  Coast  Guard  and  Air  Force  In- 
stallations, and  one  large  tract  of  1,800  acres 
at  a  coast  artillery  station,  Camp  Wellfleet. 


THE   AEEA  DEFINED 

The  proposed  national  seashore  lies  in  the 
towns  of  Provlncetown.  Triiro,  Wellfleet, 
Eastham,  Orleans,  and  Chatham.  All  these 
communities  own  landings  and  beaches  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  Cape,  the  largest  of 
which  Is  the  6-mlle  Orleans  town  beach, 
located  on  the  thin  barrier  extending  from 
Orleans  to  Chatham. 

In  Provlncetown  and  Truro  lie  8  square 
miles  of  sand  dunes  that  are  among  the 
highest  and  best  stabilized  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  dunes  are  flung  in  a  pattern 
of  miniature  mountain  ranges  and  valleys, 
and  support  a  vegetative  cover  that  Includes 
bayberry  bushes,  hog  cranberry  (bearberry). 
beach  plum,  grasses,  pitch  pine  and  other 
slirubs  and  trees.  At  Highland  Light  In 
Truro  a  high  bank  rises  sheer  above  the 
outer  beach  and  continues  south  for  nearly 
20  miles,  without  any  major  break,  to  Nauset 
Inlet.  Its  highest  point  Is  175  feet  above 
the  ocean. 

This  plateau  Is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
features  of  the  Cape  Cod  area.  On  It 
flourishes  a  growth  of  pine  woods,  and  on 
It  also  lie — mostly  in  the  towns  of  Truro  and 
Wellfleet — some  20  fresh-water  ponds,  many 
of  which  are  very  close  to  the  beach.  The 
first  real  break  In  the  beach  from  north  to 
south,  Is  In  the  vast  salt  marshes  of  Nauset 
Inlet.  From  this  point  to  Its  trrmlnatloii 
in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Nauset  Beach 
stretches  its  narrow  length  for  a  distance 
of  rorc  than  5  miles. 

FLORAL    AND    FAUHAL    RICHES 

Cape  Cod  possesses  a  remarkable  wealth 
of  plant,  animal  and  marine  llfi ,  aside  from 
Its  splendid  esthetic  qualities;  it  is  an  area 
of  the  greatest  scientific  Importance,  geo- 
logically, botanlcally.  and  In  a  number  of 
other  respects.  It  Is  the  habitat  or  resting 
grounds  for  many  species  of  land  and 
aquatic  birds;  on  Monomoy  Island,  off  the 
southern  tip  of  Nauset  Boach,  more  than  300 
species  of  birds  have  been  recorded.  In- 
habiting the  tidal  zones,  marshes  and  coastal 
waters  are  another  300  or  more  8i>ecles  of 
marine  organisms:  the  outer  beach  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  best  salt  water 
sports-fishing  localities  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  surf  abounds  with  striped  bass,  blue- 
fish,  tun-,  pollock  and  mackerel. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  the  great  plateau  of 
the  Cape  provide  feeding  and  cover 
grounds  for  deer,  smaller  mammals,  and 
birds,  while  the  extensive  marshes  of  Nauset 
Inlet  and  Pleasant  Bay  are  the  resting  and 
feeding  grounds  for  great  fiocks  of  ducks 
and  other  migratory  waterfowl. 

The  Atlantic  face  of  Cape  Cod,  exposed 
to  the  harsh  and  relentless  pounding  of  the 
open  sea,  undergoes  extraordinary  erosion, 
especially  from  hurricane-whipped  storm 
waves  that  often  batter  its  fragile  structure. 
There  are  no  rocks  to  bolster  Its  sand  and 
clay,  the  surface  of  which  is  held  together 
only  by  beach  grass  and  strongly-holding 
shrub  and  tree  roots.  Highland  Light  In 
Truro  has  been  moved  Inland  four  times 
because  of  the  undercutting  of  Its  founda- 
tions by  ocean  action.  (In  1958,  a  storm 
scooped  large  craters  out  of  the  asphalt 
parking  areas  at  both  Coast  Guard  and 
Nauset  Lights  as  easily  as  a  child  cuts  out 
a  sand-pie.  The  dunes  and  ba.'.ks  next  to 
these  parking  areas  come  throuTh  tue  storm 
unchanged,  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
holding  quality  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Cape.)  As  the  Atlantic  eats  into  the  mid- 
riff of  the  outer  beach,  sand  and  clay  are 
carried  In  the  direction  of  Provlncetown  to 
the  north  and  Monomoy  to  the  south,  there 
to  extend  slowly  the  fiylng  wings  of  beach 
that  have  been  formed  over  a  loi  ^  period. 

CAPE        EOLOCICALLT     TOXJIf 

Geologically  speaking.  Cape  Cod  along 
with  the  Nantucket  and  Elizabeth  Islands, 
Is  quite  young.  The  Pleistocene  Ice,  scotir- 
Ing  and  gouging  the  ancient  rocks  of  Canada 


and  New  England  to  the  north,  brought  a 
vast  supply  of  sand  and  clay  to  its  southern 
terminus  and  dropped  It  along  an  approxi- 
mate line  drawn  from  Nantucket  Shoals, 
across  the  length  ol  Long  Island  and  nut 
f.-ir  south  of  New  York  City.  Cape  Cod 
rrpiesents  a  great  dumping  ground  for  the 
rock  debris  of  the  glacial  ice.  sorted  and 
shifted  about  by  the  wave*  of  the  Atlantic, 
aid  resting  at  considerable  depth  on  a 
found.ulon  of  the  anolent  rocks  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  many  fiesh  water  ponds  that 
dot  the  landscape  cf  the  Cape  are  glacial 
kettle  holes,  formed  by  the  melting  of  Ice 
ma'ses  within  the  cover  of  rock  debris  after 
th.^  retreat  of  the  main  Ice  body. 

Since  the  Department  of  the  Interior  pro- 
posal in  1955  to  preserve  national  seashore 
areas,  subdivision,  construction  and  cctm- 
mercial  development  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease In  Cape  Cod  The  introduction  of 
bills  In  Congress  In  1959  tended  to  accele- 
rate the  developmert  process  Recently,  a 
100-acre  tract  in  Truro  was  aold  and  sub- 
divided for  reslden-.lal  use  New  houses 
have  sprung  up  around  the  ponds  In  Well- 
fleet  and  Truro,  and  along  many  portions 
of  land  directly  bordering  upon  the  outer 
beach.  New  motels,  filling  stations,  restau- 
rants and  otber  eoinmerclal  ventures  have 
mtishroomed  along  US.  Route  6.  tKe  mid- 
Cape  hlehway.  Unlf'ss  the  whole  park  area 
la  to  be  overrun,  congressional  action  must 
come  very  soon. 

E.\RLT  ACTION  NEEDED 

There  has  been  strong  opposition  to  the 
park  on  the  part  o::  special  local  interests. 
However,  at  recent  public  hearings  In  East- 
ham, conducted  by  a  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  subcommittee,  both  oppo- 
nents and  proponcnis  seemed  in  agreement 
that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  national 
preservation  to  save  the  great  natural  and 
historic  values  of  the  outer  beach  area.  They 
also  agreed  that  any  delay  in  decision  would 
hurt  the  towns  concerned,  the  real  estate 
and  construction  businesses,  and  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  Cap?. 

Also  on  tlie  plus  side  is  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall's  rec«;nt  reconunendation  for 
early  legislation.  •'Unless  action  is  taken 
In  the  near  or  immediate  future  to  acquire 
and  preserve  lands  at  Cape  Cod  for  public 
enjoyment,"  he  said,  "it  seems  quite  evident 
that  the  Cape's  traditional  atmosphere  and 
character  will  vanish  under  construction 
activity  now  under  way  there." 

There  appears  to  be  room  lor  compromise 
and  eventual  agreement  between  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  proposal  for  preserva- 
tion. bUls  calling  for  creation  of  the  park, 
and  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  towns 
of  Lower  Cape  Cod.  But  the  last  call  for 
a  splendid  national  pleasuring  ground  may 
be  sounding  in  1961. 


SENATOR  KEATTNG  CALLS  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  TAKE  THE  INITIA- 
TIVE IN  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinued unrest  and  i>olitical  upheaval 
throughout  the  world  and  the  resultant 
uprooting  of  many  people  from  their 
homes  i^  naturally  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us. 

My  di-stinguished  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nev  York  IMr.  Keating] 
recently  delivered  an  eloquent  address  to 
a  consultation  en  immigration  policy 
conducted  by  the  Church  World  Serv'ce 
in  Washington.  Tlie  Senator  in  his  re- 
marks called  for  a  reappraisal  of  our 
laws  r  dilating  to  refugee  problem.'-  and 
imr  igratior.  and  propDsed  specific  revi- 
sions in  tht  p.esent  statute. 


In  view  of  the  Senator's  knowledge 
and  concentration  of  effort  in  this  area, 
his  words  are  of  particular  significance. 
This  address  deserves  wide  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AD0RXS8     BT     SU4ATOE     KENNETH     B.     KjLATINC 

Mr.    Chairman,    honored    delegates,    and 

guests,  it  is  a  signal  privilege  for  me  to  ad- 
dre.'s  this  distinguished  assembly.  You 
exemplify,  by  yo\ir  presence  here,  by  the 
theme  and  purposes  of  the  conference,  that 
basic  tenet  of  Christianity  which  makes  all 
men  blood  brothers.  It  is  that  same  tenet 
which  recognizes  that  this  spiritual  kinship 
imposes  the  lofty  obligations  that  give  life 
and  meaning  to  the  concept  of  brotherhood 
under  God.  Lip-worship  of  the  concept  Is 
not  enough.  It  must  be  dynamized,  vital- 
ized, by  the  Clirlstianity  In  action  that  each 
of  you  represents  here  this  morning  and 
througiiout  this  conference. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  able  to  trace  their  physical 
presenc*  in  the  United  States  to  an  Immi- 
grant forefather.  Anthropologists  may  even 
support  this  statement  with  respect  to  the 
American  Indian.  Over  40  million  Immi- 
grants have  arrived  In  the  United  States 
since  the  winning  of  cur  independence  from 
England.  Yet.  only  10  percent,  or  4  million 
of  these  luunlgrant  people,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  30  years.  The 
265.398  lmmlgrant.5  admitted  to  the  United 
States  In  1960  represented  approximately 
0  0015  percent  of  our  total  population.  Fifty 
jrears  ago.  the  number  of  immigrants  ad- 
mitted to  our  shores  accounted  for  a  little 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  population. 
Based  on  the.se  str.tlstics  It  is  app;u-ent  that 
Anierica  has  substantially  reduced  immi- 
gration. 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  quota  system  had  not 
come  into  being  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though restrictions  on  Immigration  from  the 
Orient  were  already  engraved  In  an  Indelible 
print  on  our  Nation's  foreign  affairs. 

Today,  there  are  still,  to  an  extent,  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  on  the  immigration 
of  orientals  to  the  United  States.  It  is  true, 
in  addition,  that  a  quota  system  of  immi- 
gration based  on  statistics  of  the  1920*6  still 
holds  sway  after  40  years.  We  live  in  the 
present — but  our  Immigration  policies  lie  in 
the  deep  freeze  of  the  past. 

Many  of  today's  inunlgrants  are  the  vic- 
tims of  political  upheavals,  wars,  and 
economic  stresses.  They  are  refugees  and 
escapees  from  communism  and  other  tyran- 
nies. According  to  State  Department  statis- 
tics, well  over  2  million  people  around  the 
world  are  classified  as  refugees. 

One  million  refugees  live  In  the  teeming 
city  of  Hong  Kong  alone,  after  fieelng  the 
brutal  Communist  tyranny  of  Red  China. 
Refugees  are  not  voluntary  immigrants. 
Being  forced  to  leave  ones  home,  po£t*6sions, 
and  friends,  to  lead  a  life  of  untold  misery 
in  new  strange  surroundings.  Is  demoraliz- 
ing and  devastating  to  the  human  spirit. 

The  National  Council  of  Churche*  is  no 
stranger  to  the  problems  faced  by  Immi- 
grants in  strange  lands.  The  refugee  work 
and  resettlement  programs  of  the  Church 
World  Service  are  known  and  applauded  oy 
all  people  working  In  this  field. 

Distribution  of  self-help  materials  such 
as  fertilizers,  farm  equipment,  and  other 
material  goods  has  been  of  inestimable  aid 
to  the  physical  and  spiritual  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  depressed  people  around  the  world. 
From  the  Orient  to  the  old  world,  the 
Church  World  Service  has  been  at  the  dis- 
pofvl  of  mankind. 

1  1  Tibet  and  Hungary,  the  Church  World 
F  -vice  has  seen  the  need  and  ex  nded  the 
hand  of  ChrlsUan  charity.    The  pjslUve  ap- 


proach to  refugee  matters  ^y  responsible 
private  groups  in  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  the  main  factors  In  preserving  the 
true  and  undlsto.  ted  Amencan  image  on 
foreign  shores.  I  commend  you  lor  yoiir 
outstanding  contribution. 

Sometimes  we  see  ourselves  more  clearly, 
m^re  objectively,  through  the  eyes  of  others. 
To  what  extent  the  laws  of  our  Nation  re- 
lating to  immigration  policy  have  a  tsearinr 
on  our  foreign  policy  is  best  stated  by  part 
of  an  editorial  appearing  In  the  London 
Times; 

'An  enlightened  Immigration  policy  Is 
one  of  the  chief  instrtunents  by  which  the 
United  States  can  help  ease  the  t«..-slon8 
of  the  old  world.  Other  nations  are  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  American  treatment  of 
foreign  entrants;  so,  normally,  is  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  itself." 

It  is  my  belief  that  not  only  would  an  en- 
lightened immigration  policy  ease  tensions 
In  the  Old  World,  but  it  would  again  light 
the  beacon  of  opportunity  for  freedom-lov- 
ing men  in  every  nation.  Ever  since  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  414,  more  cor.  monly 
known  a=  the  McCarran -Walter  Act,  thee 
has  been  •widespread  and  recurrent  dlscui- 
Eion  of  possible  revisions  In  this  law. 

During  the  current  ■•esflon  of  the  S'Tth 
Congress  I  have  sponsored,  with  several 
other  Senators,  three  bills  to  help  in  some 
measure  to  make  our  immigration  laws  more 
equitable  and  humanitarian.  A  positive  Im- 
migration policy  would  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  need  for  a  dynamic  and  positive  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy  has  been  actively 
considered  for  years.  However,  in  my  cpln- 
lon,  the  United  States  has  failed  to  take 
the  Initiative  in  the  Ijattle  for  the  minds  of 
men.  Economic  assistance  Is  not  alone  the 
answer  to  the  dilemma  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  America 
can  again  capture  the  hearts  and  imagina- 
tions of  people  throughout  the  world  only 
by  setting  that  example  which  .naoe  oiu- 
Nation  a  hopeful  symbol  of  the  oppressed 
ever  since  colonial  days.  The  world  is  yearn- 
ing for  positive  leadership.  We  must  extend 
the  Ideology  of  freedom  abroad. 

Yet  foreign  nations  can  hardly  be  con- 
vinced of  our  desire  to  be  truly  helpful  when 
discriminatory  Immigration  laws  in  many 
Instances  bar  entry  into  the  Ur.ted  States 
on  the  basis  of  race  and  national  origin. 

The  Judaic -Christian  philosophy  of  our 
culture  dictates  that  America  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  in  compassion  co  the 
troubled  of  all  lands.  It  Is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  the  progress  of  our  legislation 
in  the  area  of  Immigration  law  and  other 
aspects  of  our  national  life  has  been  so  out 
of  touch  with  the  teachings  of  the  great 
religions   In    the  world. 

The  proposals  that  I  have  sponsored  with 
other  Senate  colleagues  would,  to  an  im- 
portant extent,  allow  this  country  to  sha'e  in 
its  world  responsibilities  and  aid  in  reform- 
ing many  of  the  discriminatory  features  of 
the  immigration  statutes. 

The  worldwide  refugee  problem  which  I 
touched  upon  earlier  has  given  me  par  Icu- 
lar  concern.  Estimates  of  refugees,  depend- 
ing on  one'"-  definition  of  refugee,  vary  from 
2  to  4'.i  million  people.  These  Individuals 
are  earnestlj  holding  out  for  a  better  life. 
Often  they  arc  the  victims  of  disease,  po^- 
erty,  and  the  abuse  that  war  and  tyranny 
bring. 

V^rhat  responsibility  do  we,  God-blessed  In 
so  many  ways,  have  to  the  downtrodden  of 
the  world?  I  belie-re  that  the  Unite'^  States 
Is  morally  bound  to  continue  refugee  pro- 
grams currently  In  progress.  In  addition 
I  have  suggested  as  one  proposal,  that  per 
sons  '"ho.  because  of  persecution  on  racial, 
religious  or  jwlltlcal  grounds  are  caused  to 
flee  from  areas  of  the  world  where  forces 
are  at  ^  -rk  against  the  best  intereets  of  tl-e 
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United  States,  be  granted  admission  to  this 
country  as  parolees  After  2  years'  residence 
In  the  United  States,  their  status  as  pa- 
rolees could  be  changed  to  that  of  pemaa- 
nent  residents  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  This  proposal  is  designed 
to  provide  for  emergencies  caused  by  future 
Hungarys  or  Cubas. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  would  also  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  40.CX)0  nonquota 
immigrant  visas  to  refugee -escapee-  In  a  2- 
year  period  from  July  1.  1961.  Many  de- 
serving refugees  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
would  be  eligible  to  enter  the  United  States 
under  this  provUion.  Of  the  total  40.000. 
5  000  would  be  nonresettled.  hard-core  refu- 
gees. To  assist  In  the  settlement  of  these 
refugees.  $5  million  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  Government  agencies  and  private 
organizations  for  such  resettlement  purposes. 
It  is  morally  indefensible  for  us  to  care  less, 
or  to  do  less. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  some 
aspects  of  a  bill  I  have  sponsored  during  the 
87th  Congress  to  revise  our  present  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws.  Quota  num- 
bers today  are  based  upon  the  outmoded 
census  of  1920.  Revising  the  quota  system 
by  basing  it  upon  the  1960  census  would  be 
a  recognition  of  the  times  In  which  we  are 
living.  Unused  quota  numbers,  under  this 
proposal,  would  be  pooled  and  reallocated  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President.  This  bill 
would  also  eliminate  the  dLscrimlnatory  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Pacific  triangle.  The 
elimination  of  this  section  would  provide 
equal  treatment  to  all,  regardless  of  racial 
origins. 

Another  area  of  humanitarian  concern  for 
all  Americans  is  the  uniting  of  families  who 
are  separated  by  antiquated  immigration 
laws.  One  aspect  of  this  proposal  is  an 
acceleration  of  quota  number  waiting  lists  to 
aid  In  bringing  together  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  their  relatives  from  across  the 
oceans. 

The  deportation  provisions  of  the  present 
law  should  also  be  modified.  It  should  be 
possible  to  effect  deportation  in  appropriate 
cases  without  an  endless  and  frustrating 
series  of  appeals  and  motions  for  stay  orders 
and  other  delaying  tactics  which  can  be 
devised  by  Ingenious  counsel. 

I  would  favor  a  plain  and  simple  form  of 
Judicial  review  which  would  guarantee  each 
alien  an  opportunity  for  review  before  de- 
portation, but  which  would  preclude  a  judi- 
cial circus.  In  addition,  we  should  estab- 
lish a  more  reasonable  statute  of  limitations 
on  Institution  of  proceedings  for  deporta- 
tion. This  whole  problem  of  Judicial  review 
needs  very  careful  study  If  future  abxises  are 
to  be  avoided. 

I  have  also  sponsored  a  bill  to  extend  In- 
definitely the  alien  orphan  adoption  law. 
Although  war.  dislocation,  and  misery  affect 
the  lives  of  everyone,  children  for  the  largest 
part  suffer  the  most  irreparable  and  lasting 
damage. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  provisions  of 
the  alien  orphan  law  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. Allen  orphans,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  development  in  the  homes  of 
American  families,  can  constitute  an  equally 
gratifying  experience  for  both  parent  and 
child.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
acted  upon  before  the  current  session  of 
Congress  ends.  Otherwise  the  benefits  of 
this  present  law  will  cease  on  June  30  of 
this  year. 

International  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion may  be  achieved  by  a  full  realization  of 
the  dignity  of  all  men.  The  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa  look  for  moral  leadership.  I 
believe  the  United  States,  with  its  great  and 
precious  heritage  of  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity, can  supply  such  a  positive  approach  to 
world  problems  that  sheer  moral  force  will 
once  again  allow  us  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
world  affairs.     Defensive  foreign  policy  can- 


not move  America  forward.  We  cannot  lead 
unless  we  show  the  attributes  of  leader- 
ship. _,  . 

Immigration  policies,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, affect  our  foreign  policy  to  a  large  extent. 
The  President  has  Indicated  willingness  to 
conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Nation  with 
vigor  and  force. 

I  would  hope  that  In  his  wisdom,  a  reap- 
praisal of  our  present  immigration  policy  will 
be  made.  As  a  member  of  the  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have  a 
great  Interest  in  the  area  of  Immigration 
legislation.  However,  and  regrettably,  this 
concern  Is  not  very  widespread  In  the  Con- 
gress today.  No  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled by  the  subcommittee  to  date  and  none 
Is  expected  for  the  balance  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  Leadership  from  the  White  House 
Is  Imperatively  needed,  and  unless  It  Is 
forthcoming,  Immigration  and  naturalization 
legislation  will  never  be  enacted  by  the  87th 
Congress. 

The  President.  In  taking  the  lead  on 
Immigration  legislation,  would  be  carrying 
out  the  pledges  In  both  party  platforms. 
The  Democratic  Party's  platform  specifically 
stated:  "We  shall  adjust  our  immigration, 
nationality  and  refugee  policies  to  eliminate 
discrimination  and  to  enable  members  of 
scattered  families  abroad  to  be  united  with 
relatives  already  in  our  midst."  The  Re- 
publican platform  contained  essentially  the 
same  language. 

The  desire  by  both  political  parties  Is  ap- 
parent. The  need  for  this  legislation  Is 
obvious.  The  missing  Ingredient  up  to  now 
Is  action. 

Campaign  words  and  promises  cannot 
carry  into  fruition  proposed  legislation.  The 
groundswell  must  come  from  groups  such 
as  yours,  to  impel  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  to  action. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  your  dynamic 
and  purposeful  organization — representing 
as  it  does  the  Christian  conscience  and  the 
spirit  of  man's  humanity  to  man — will  play 
the  vital  role  that  Is  required  if  we  are  to 
transform  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  yearn- 
ings of  our  fellow  men  Into  the  Joy  and  the 
peace  of  ultimate  fulfillment. 


DEDICATION  OF  FREMONT  CANYON 

POWERPLANT        NEAR        CASPER. 

WYO. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28.  1961.  Mr.  Floyd  E.  Dominy 
spoke  at  the  Fremont  Canyon  power- 
plant  dedication  near  Casper.  Wyo.  In 
his  speech,  Mr.  Dominy  pointed  out  some 
of  the  problems  and  difficulties  in  pilot- 
ing reclamation  and  power  projects  from 
their  inception  until  finally  completed. 
He  made  particular  reference  to  the 
Burns  Creek  project  in  Idaho  and  to  the 
firm  stand  the  Honorable  Gale  McGee. 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  has  taken 
in  support  of  this  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Dominy's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 

Floyd    E.    Dominy    at    Fremont    Canyon 

POWERPLANT        DEDICATION        NEAR       CaSPER, 

Wyo.,  April  28.  1961 

We  are  met  today  In  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric areas  and  on  one  of  the  most  historic 
waterways  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

When  President  Thomas  Jefferson  boldly 
pushed  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  In 
1803.  he  set  the  course  of  empire  west  beyond 
the    Mississippi    and    Missouri.     From    that 


day  to  this,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  looked  ever  westward  for  living  room, 
for  opportunities  to  expand,  to  strengthen 
the  economic  muscle  of  the  Nation. 

When  this  expansion  movement  reached 
the  forbidding  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Valley  of  the  Platte  provided  the 
easiest  way — If  any  way  could  be  called 
easy — over  the  mountains. 

In  1842,  even  before  Wyoming  was  a 
territory,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
appropriated  funds  for  the  purj)ose  of  mak- 
ing an  Investigation  of  the  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy, botany,  geology,  and  meteorology  of 
this  most  western  part  of  the  great  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  funds  were  recommended  by 
the  Senator  from  the  new  State  of  Missouri. 
Thomas  H.  Benton. 

The  Senator's  son-in-law,  a  young,  ad- 
venturous lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Topo- 
graphical Corps,  was  appointed  to  head  the 
expedition.  This  young  explorer  was  Lt. 
John  C.  Fremont.  As  part  of  his  expedition, 
he  entered  the  South  Pass  country.  t>oated 
down  the  Sweetwater  River  to  lU  Juncture 
with  the  North  Platte  River,  and  then  down 
the  North  Platte. 

In  this  stretch  of  the  North  Platte  River, 
there  were  many  rapids.  The  force  of  the 
water  on  his  boat  over  these  rapids  was  so 
great  that  his  boat  capsized,  and  he  and  his 
party  had  to  walk  out  of  the  canyon.  The 
location  of  these  rapids  was  In  the  general 
area  of  the  bridge  across  the  canyon  over 
which  we  traveled  today. 

Because  of  this  Incident,  this  canyon  was 
named  Fremont  Canyon  after  Lieutenant 
Fremont,  and  we  have  likewise  used  this 
name    for    our    powerplant. 

The  westward -bound  pioneers  who  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  did  not  attempt  this  pre- 
cipitous canyon.  The  Oregon  Trail,  the 
Mormon  Trail,  the  Overland  Trail  and  the 
route  of  the  Pony  Express  all  left  the  North 
Platte  near  Casper,  circled  northwest  of  the 
Canyon  and  finally  picking  up  the  Sweet- 
water at  Independence  Rock. 

But  the  pioneering  did  not  stop  then  al- 
though many  of  the  pioneers  did.  They 
found  the  valley  of  the  Platte  most  inviting 
and  carved  out  hard -won  homesteads  which 
today  are  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
Wyoming's  and  Nebraska's  Irrigated 
economy. 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  historic  measures  In  the  win- 
ning of  the  West.  The  North  Platte  recla- 
mation project  was  one  of  the  pioneering 
ventures  In  that  effort.  The  Pathfinder  Dam 
upstream  was  appropriately  named  because 
It  was  one  of  the  major  structures  In  early 
reclamation  history.  Today,  we  reach  the 
climax  of  that  60-year  effort  to  develop  the 
North  Platte. 

The  Fremont  Canyon  plant  and  Gray  Reef 
Dam  represent  the  concluding  step  In  uti- 
lization of  the  waters  of  the  North  Platte. 
And.  like  the  earlier  development.  It  Is  also 
somewhat  of  a  pioneering  and  venturesome 
effort. 

The  Fremont  Canyon  powerplant.  the  larg- 
est hydroelectric  plant  on  the  North  Platte 
River,  has  a  rating  of  48,000  kilowatts.  The 
water  for  this  powerplant  is  provided  by 
a  pressure  tunnel  which  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Pathfinder  Dam  some  3 
miles  upstream.  Thus  after  62  years  of 
valuable  use  as  a  storage  reservoir  Pathfinder 
Dam  Is  now  providing  a  further  benefit  to 
the  people  of  the  North  Platte  Valley  by  the 
production  of  hydroelectric   power. 

Fremont  Canyon  powerplant  could  not 
have  been  built  with  the  tools  and  engi- 
neering know-how  of  early  reclamation  days. 
As  you  can  well  appreciate,  from  the  drive 
up  here  this  morning,  the  site  was  originally 
almost  Inaccessible. 

The  spot  where  we  stand  today  was  an 
area  of  rock  debris  which  had  loosened  from 
the  surrounding  cliffs  and  formed  a  large, 
tall  spire.  In  order  to  locate  the  powerplant. 
It  was  necessary  to  blast  out  and  excavate 


■olid  rock;  to  scale  and  remoa'e  loose  rock 
from  th«  surrounding  high  cliffs;  and  then 
to  transport  all  this  waste  from  the  site. 

The  3-mlle  tunnel  which  brings  the  water 
from  Pathfinder  Darn  to  the  powerplant  Is 
18  feet  m  dl«met«T. 

An  Interesting  construction  feature  U  the 
siuge  tank  of  which  you  are  probably  not 
aware.  If  there  U  a  sudden  load  change  on 
a  hydroelectric  powf  rplant.  very  high  pres- 
sures develop  In  the  penstocks.  To  overcome 
this,  a  surge  tank.  40  feet  In  diameter  and 
246  feet  high,  approximately  the  he.ght  of  a 
24-story  building,  was  constructed  of  con- 
crete and  steel.  Approximately  160  feet  of 
thl.  tank  U  below  the  surface  axid  Is  con- 
nected with  the  pressure  tunnel.  In  con- 
structing this  underground  p>ortlon.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  contractor  to  build  a  rail- 
road Into  the  excavation  to  remove  debris 
and  wiiste  and  to  provide  necessary  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  construction  of  the 
tank  Itself. 

In  order  to  Install  the  ttinnel  Intake  struc- 
ture and  gates.  It  was  necessary  to  empty 
Pathfinder  Reservoir  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  essential  to  assure  the  availability  of 
Irrigation  water  as  required  during  any  Ir- 
rigation season  and  to  provide  needed  stor- 
age capacity  for  capturing  water  for  the 
following  season.  Thus  It  was  Imperative 
that  drawdown  be  accomplished  during  the 
off-Irrigation  season  and  that  Installation 
of  the  Intake  structure  be  done  In  a  mini- 
mum of  time. 

Through  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  con- 
tractors In  developing  and  maintaining  con- 
struction schedules  und  In  conjunction  with 
Bureau  and  Irrigation  district  officials  In  the 
scheduling  of  Irrigation  demands  and  utili- 
sation of  other  existing  storage  facilities, 
approximately  1  million  acre-feet  of  water 
was  moved  out  of  Pathfinder  through  the 
North  Platte  system  without  loss  of  any 
water  for  future  needs.  Intake  structure 
Installation  was  accomplished  from  Septem- 
ber through  December  1957.  and  storing  of 
water  for  Irrigation  the  following  year  was 
Immediately  re«urae<i. 

During  construction.  It  t>ecame  evident 
that  It  would  be  Impracticable.  If  not  Im- 
possible, to  scale  all  of  the  loose  rock  on  the 
cliffs  above  this  powerplant.  Yet  possible 
damage  from  future  falling  rocks  must  be 
prevented.  Five  cable  barriers,  which  you 
can  observe  from  the  powerplant  deck,  were 
constructed  to  retain  these  loosening  rocks. 
I  expect  that  the  material  captured  In  these 
barriers  will  have  to  be  removed  from  time 
to  time  In  the  future. 

In  the  construction  of  this  project,  the 
sheer  cliffs  and  underground  tunnels  pre- 
sented many  hazardous  working  conditions. 
The  surveyors  faced  difficult  measurements 
wherein  the  usual  rod-and-chain  methods 
could  not  be  used.  Nonconventlonal  meth- 
ods such  as  the  double-transit  method  of 
"cuttlng-ln"  for  measurements  were  em- 
ployed. 

The  high  scaling  of  these  sheer  walls  to 
remove  the  loose  rock  took  the  "guts." 
strength,  and  bold  efforts  of  many  skilled 
workers  The  placing  of  concrete  necessi- 
tated methods  other  than  the  usual  ready- 
mix  concrete  truck. 

All  of  these  operations  taxed  abilities  and 
skill  of  our  manpower.  So  I  repeat — It  Is 
fitting  today  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  mod- 
ern-day pioneers  who  conceived  tlie  Ideas  and 
put  them  together  Into  an  economical  plan; 
to  the  engineers  whose  technical  training 
and  experience  equipped  them  to  solve  diffi- 
cult problems  and  create  structures  that  will 
last  In  the  years  to  come;  to  the  craftsmen 
and  '  borers  who  operated  the  machinery 
and  the  tools;  and  to  the  contractors  who 
had  the  ability,  the  desire,  and  the  fortitude 
to  asstime  the  risks  Involved  In  successfully 
building  a  project  such  as  this. 

Thus,  we  are  here  today  to  write  the  suc- 
cessful and  concluding  chapter  to  the  de- 
velopment Of  the  North  Platte.    But  are  «e 


witnessing,  too.  the  slowing  down  ana  pos- 
sibly even  the  concluding  efforts  to  expand 
and  utilize  the  water  resources  of  ail  of  the 
West? 

There  are  some  who  would  have  us  think 
so  from  their  efforts  to  oljstruct  and  hinder 
present  and  proposed  reclamation  develop- 
ment. And  I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  this 
obstructionism  exists  right  here  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  which  Is  truly  the 
last  frontier  of  expansion  and  utlllza'.ion  of 
our  natural  rcsovirces. 

The  key  to  this  continued  growth  Is.  as 
It  has  been  in  past  decades,  the  maximum 
utilization  of  our  precloxw  water  resources. 
Yet,  what  do  we  find? 

To  the  west  of  us.  across  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  barely  within  the  Idaho 
border,  lies  the  Palisades  project  en  the 
Snake  River.  Downstream  from  Palisades 
Dam  Is  the  site  of  the  Burns  Creel:  Dam 
which  will  create  a  badly  needed  ren-gulat- 
Irg  reservoir.  Burns  Creek  would  not  be 
feasible  or  possible  without  the  stora^  and 
river  regulation  realized  by  Pallsadef;  Dam. 
But  together,  the  two  make  an  Ideal  combi- 
nation to  fully  utilize  this  stretch  of  the 
Snake  River  for  power  production  ;ind  to 
supply  needed  supplemental  water  f<3r  Irri- 
gation. 

Yet  we  have  strong  obstructionism  to- 
day to  the  authorization  of  Burns  Creek 
simply  because  It  will  contribute  to  the 
Federal  power  system  It  is  the  sanre  kind 
of  obstructionism  which  hindered  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam,  Shasta.  Grand  Coulee, 
and  even  Yellowtall  I>am  which  we  are  now 
undertaking  on  the  Bighorn  River  north  of 
here. 

Some  of  this  opposition.  I  regret  to  say. 
is  coming  from  right  here  In  your  own  State 
of  Wyoming  I  am  afraid  some  of  you  m.'iy 
have  been  misled  by  a  fraudulent  bill  of 
particulars  put  together  by  some  segments 
of  the  private  power  Industry— an  Industry 
which  has  long  cried  "gloom  and  doom"  con- 
cerning Federal   hydropower  development. 

And  I  remind  these  obstructionists  that 
hydroelectric  and  thermal-generated  energy,' 
are  not  competitive;  hydropower  c  evelop- 
ment.  as  part  of  a  multipurpose  water 
resource  development.  Is  In  the  naticnal  in- 
terest ard  h.'\s  been  fo  considered  and  sup- 
ported by  Congress  throughout  reclamation 
history.  They  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
plementary. Hydroelectric  power,  by  itself, 
cannot  begin  to  fill  the  future  need.i  of  in- 
dustrial expansion.  But  It  can  be  a  very 
vital  and  necessary  partner  to  the  expansion 
of  thermal  capacity  which  will  ultimately 
use  the  rich  coal,  oil,  oil  shale  and  natural 
gas  deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
Including  those  In  Wyoming  Actually,  the 
Burns  Creek  capacity,  while  Imporiant  In 
the  P.-xlts-^des  operation.  Is  but  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  to  the  thermal  output  which  will 
be  necessary  from  your  Wyoming  coalfields. 

It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  your  sen- 
ior Senator,  tlie  Honorable  Gale  McGee.  who 
Is  here  with  us  today,  that  he  has  refused 
to  bow  to  the  pressure  of  those  misguided 
obstructionists  and  has  announced  that  he 
win  support  the  Burns  Creek  authorization. 
His  is  the  same  kind  of  larsighted  states- 
manship and  leadership  that  were  the 
strength  of  the  West  In  Its  pioneering  days. 
Such  qualities  are  equally  necessary  for  our 
continued  growth  today. 

You  should  also  be  aware  that  this  same 
kind  of  obstructionism  exists  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
which  Is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  Wyoming 
and  Its  sister  States  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  over  the  past 
several  years,  has  made  a  detailed  study  of 
transmission  needs  for  the  hydrofaclllties 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project.  There 
Is  not  only  the  movement  of  energy  from 
the  hydroplants  to  the  load  centers  to  con- 
sider, but  there  Is  also  the  necessity  for 
maximiim  utilization  of  available  generating 


capacity  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  Integration  and  coordliiatlon.  There  Is 
also  the  requirement  of  the  authorizing  sict 
to  keep  the  marketing  rate  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  at  the  same  time,  prm-lde  the 
necessary  financial  assistance  from  power 
revenues  for  the  participating  water  use 
projects  which  are  the  ultln^ate  objective  of 
the  entire  authorization. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  consulted  with 
the  utilities  in  the  evaluation  of  their  offer 
to  make  sure  It  was  clearly  understood. 
Finally,  the  Bureau  findings  were  reviewed 
and  supported  by  an  Independent  board. 
The  previous  administration  found  that  a 
federally  constructed  system  was  the  most 
feasible  to  meet  the  necessary  objectives  as 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Secretary  Udall.  after  reviewing  these 
findings,  has  also  endorsed  them  He  Is,  In- 
deed, going  even  further  by  proposing  Inte- 
gration of  this  system  with  other  adjoining 
systems  for  maximum  beneficial  returns 
frcMn  all  facilities  including  your  own  North 
Platte  and  Missouri  River  basin  projects. 

In  the  face  of  this  affirmation  of  our  find- 
ings by  an  independent  engineering  board 
and  support  by  the  former  Republican  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration,  we  find  the  purveyors 
of  gloom  and  doom,  the  obstructionists, 
again  raising  red  flags  of  fear  of  Government 
competition.  Their  cries  that  '"we  can  do  It 
better  '  are  heard  throughout  the  land. 

But  let  me  quote  from  a  recent  article  ii 
that  most  responsible  member  of  the  public 
press,  the  New  York  Times.  On  April  12, 
the  Times  carried  an  announcement  of  an 
Industry  plan  for  a  high-voltage  Intercon- 
necting grid  In  tlie  Southwest.  Of  special 
significance  is  this  notation  in  the  same  New 
York  Times  story  that  certain  utiUty  lead- 
ers have  expressed  demands  that  the  in- 
dustry get  busy  with  actual  interconnections 
lest  the  Government  take  over  such  grids  und 
link  them  in  the  Federal  network. 

That,  I  think  sums  up  the  attitude  of 
these  obstructionists  much  better  than  I 
can — don't  do  anything  until  you  hav  to 
but  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  retain 
your  monopoly. 

Again.  I  repeat  that  the  Colorado  River 
project  Federal  transmission  system  Is  not 
competitive  with  but  Is  complementary  to 
the  very  necessary  utility  systems,  both  pub- 
lic and  investor  owned.  It  is  designed  simply 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  project 
and  to  best  utilize  the  resources  therefrom 
as  Is  the  Burns  Creek  addition  to  the 
Palisades  project.  They  are  both  desirable 
and  necessary  In  the  public  interest  and 
must  go  forward. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  back  here 
today  in  Wyoming  where  I  spent  so  many 
wonderful  years.  It  has  been  good  to  see 
so  many  friends.  I  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  participate  with  you  in  this  celebration 
of  another  milestone  In  otir  progress  to  con- 
serve and  utilize  our  natural  resources. 

I  am  confident  that  we  w^lll  pull  together 
Just  as  did  our  forefathers  In  the  pioneering 
days  of  the  West.  It  Is  with  that  look 
to  the  future  that  I  here  and  now  dedicate 
the  Fremont  Canyon  powerplant  and  Gray 
Reef  Dam  to  the  service  of  the  present  and 
future  generations. 


BACK-DOOR  SPENDING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgrinia.  Mr  President, 
there  is  increasing  pressure  for  more 
and  more  back-door  spending,  outside  of 
appropriation  control.  It  is  a  favorite 
device  of  big  spenders  who  have  no  re- 
gard for  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  submit  that  any  program  worthy  of 
sponsorship  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  sound  enougn 
to  stand  tlie  test  of  the  appropriation 
process  as  required  by  the  Constitution 
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In  this  connection  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject written  by  John  A.  Grimes,  and 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Wednesday.  April  26,  1961.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  article  pub- 
lished at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Back-door  Spending — Depressed  Area  Pro- 
gram To  Join  Long  List  Financeo  Direct 
FxoM  U.S.  Theasttry 

(By  John  A.  Grimes) 
W'SHiNGTON — A  familiar  fiscal  drama  is 
scheduled  for  performance  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  enhanced  by  the  de- 
but of  a  new  star — the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

The  attraction  Is  billed  as  a  vote  on  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  $451  million  In  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  aid  areas  of  chronically 
high  unemployment.  But  the  substance  of 
the  plot  will  deal,  not  so  much  with  the 
advisability  of  Initiating  the  new  program. 
but  how  to  finance  it.  As  fashioned  by  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee,  the 
proposed  legislation  calls  for  direct  with- 
drawals from  the  Treasury  rather  than  re- 
quiring the  protrram  to  rely  on  annual  spend- 
ing grants  from  Appropriations  Committees 
dominated  by  economic  conservatives. 

This  direct  withdrawal  device,  dubbed 
"backdoor  spending"  by  its  foes.  Is  not  new; 
far  from  it.  The  financing  scheme  has  ex- 
panded from  a  special  arrangement  to  propel 
the  late,  and  largely  unlamented.  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Into  making 
business  loans  during  the  great  depression 
until  It  now  supports  more  than  two  dozen 
Federal  programs  ranging  from  home  loans 
to  ship  mortgages  to  farm  price  support 
loans.  More  than  $100  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  dispensed  without  resort  to 
the  appropriations  process;  authority  to  dole 
out  another  $25  billion  already  is  on  the 
books, 

READY     AND     WILLING 

,  Despite  this  long  run,  today's  perform- 
ance takes  on  some  of  the  excitement  of  a 
first  night.  For  the  Kennedy  administration 
Is  ready  and  willing  to  find  out  whether  It 
win  be  able  to  make  even  more  extensive  use 
of  the  controversial  spending  approach.  Al- 
ready the  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
permit  him  to  bankroll  a  $7.3  billion  5-year 
program  of  foreign  development  loans  by 
tapping  the  Treasury  directly.  And,  though 
the  administration  didn't  plan  to  make  the 
depressed  areas  bill  a  key  test  of  congres- 
sional attitude,  the  die  has  been  cast.  A 
defeat  today  would  bode  111  not  only  for  the 
development  loan  program  but  also  for  fu- 
ture attempts  to  travel  directly  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Treasury  building  next 
door.  A  victory,  though  It  would  not  assure 
the  success  of  the  controversial  development 
loan  and  other  programs,  would  surely  aid 
the  effort.  Says  one  observer:  "The  Kennedy 
fidmlnlstratlon  would  like  to  make  as  much 
use  of  backdoor  spending  as  It  thinks  It 
can."  The  former  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. In  contrast,  at  least  tried  to  prevent 
the  expansion  of  back-door-spending  prac- 
tices. 

Esoteric  as  It  may  seem,  the  Issue  can 
have  an  Important  Impact  on  taxpayers' 
pocketbooks.  For  example:  Last  session 
Congress  trimmed  some  $221  million  from  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  regular  appro- 
priations request;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
the  lawmakers  approved  a  combined  Increase 
of  nearly  $1  billion  above  the  administra- 
tion's requests  for  programs  financed  by 
direct  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury. 

The  back-door  approach  to  the  Treasury 
takes  various  forms.     Sometimes  it's  called 


authority  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts. 
Other  times.  It  may  be  labeled  "contract  au- 
thority." Or,  it  may  be  a  "revolving  fund,"  or 
permission  to  spend  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States.  Whatever  the  name, 
the  result  Is  the  same — direct  withdrawals 
from  the  Treasury  without  annual  appropri- 
ations from  Congress. 

In  theory,  a  new  agency  or  program  has 
to  get  double  approval  from  Congress.  The 
first  comes  In  the  authorizing  legislation; 
this  sets  up  the  framework  and  the  limits 
of  the  program,  and  Is  handled  by  a  regular 
legislative  committee.  Then,  the  adminis- 
tration must  run  the  proposal  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  funds.  Each 
year,  also  In  theory,  the  agency  or  the  pro- 
gram must  return  to  Congress  for  reexam- 
ination and  new  money. 

THE  CALMER   LOOK 

Because  authorizations  for  new  programs 
may  be  shoved  through  Congress  quickly 
under  crisis  conditions,  a  second  and  calmer 
look  by  a  supposedly  disinterested  commit- 
tee is  essential,  back-door  spending  foes 
contend.  They  also  maintain  that  the  legis- 
lative committees  that  handle  the  author- 
izing legislation  over  the  years  have  become 
special  pleaders  for  particular  Interest;  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  argument  runs. 
Is  inclined  to  spend  all  It  can  for  the  farm- 
ers; the  Banking  Committee  pushes  meas- 
ures to  spread  Federal  funds  throughout  the 
housing  Industry;  and  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee seeks  to  tap  the  Treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  the  veterans.  Authority  over 
money  bills  was  taken  from  the  legislative 
committees  In  1920  and  given  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  Just  to  avoid  this, 
House  economy  advocates  assert. 

Probably  the  most  widely  used  of  the 
back-door  spending  devices  Is  the  authority 
to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts.  Simply, 
this  allows  a  Federal  agency  to  write  an 
lOU  and  give  It  to  the  Treasury  In  return 
for  the  needed  money;  the  Treasury,  In  turn. 
Is  authorized  to  borrow  the  money  publicly 
to  replace  that  lent  to  the  agency. 

The  technique  Is  used  mostly  to  finance 
Government  lending  programs:  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  price  support 
program.  Export-Import  Bank  lending.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  direct  home  loans,  and 
others.  Back  when  the  RFC  was  set  up,  it 
was  argued  that  Government  loans  eventu- 
ally would  be  repaid  so  there  was  no  need 
to  complicate  the  budget  process  by  requir- 
ing lending  agencies  to  come  to  Congress 
each  year  for  funds.  But  now  that  Uncle 
Sam  Is  firmly  In  the  lending  business.  It  Is 
apparent  that  some  loans  wUl  never  be 
paid  off.  No  one,  for  example,  really  ex- 
pects the  CCC  to  recover  the  money  It  has 
sunk  Into  surplus  cropw. 

But  perhaps  the  sharpest  setback  for  the 
traditional  appropriations  process  came  In 
1949  In  a  ruling  on  the  House  floor  that  di- 
rect Treasury  borrowing  was  not  an  appro- 
priation of  Treasury  money,  and  thus  did 
not  have  to  be  routed  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  Since  then,  back-door 
spending  opponents  have  been  trying  with- 
out success  to  close  the  door. 

Early  this  year,  a  resolution  to  ban  any 
back-door  8i>endlng  proposals  was  voted 
down  by  the  newly  enlarged  and  liberalized 
House  Rules  Committee. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Impending 
drama,  the  performance  can  be  expected  to 
be  reenacted  again  and  again.  For.  as  far 
as  back-door  spending  Is  concerned,  the 
Kennedy  administration  seems  committed  to 
the  motto:  "The  show  must  go  on." 


Ben  H.  Bagdikian.  the  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal Bulletin,  who  will  study  the  develop- 
ment of  the  contemporary  American 
press,  is  a  remarkably  capable  and  imagi- 
native newspaperman.  He  is  a  credit  to 
the  profession  of  journalism.  Un- 
doubtedly his  study  will  make  a  most 
worthwhile  contribution  to  the  field  of 
communications. 

Mr.  President,  four  faculty  members 
of  Brown  University,  one  of  Rhode 
Island's  most  distinguished  educational 
institutions,  also  received  Guggenheim 
fellowships.  They  are:  Dr.  Robert  Cole, 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  department; 
Dr.  Sidney  Goldstein,  a  professor  of 
sociology:  Dr.  Ronald  S.  Rivlin,  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  applied  mathe- 
matics; and  Dr.  Richard  T.  Shield,  pro- 
fessor of  applied  mathematics. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Guggenheim  Awards  have  been  made 
for  37  years  to  assist  research  and  crea- 
tive work  in  the  fields  of  art.  science, 
and  scholarship.  I  congratulate  these 
fellow  Rhode  Islanders  on  this  high 
honor. 


GUGGENHEIM  FELLOWS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  note  that  among  the  recent 
recipients  of  the  Guggenheim  Awards 
there  were  five  Rhode  Islanders. 


ASSISTANCE   TO   DOMESTIC 
TEXTILE    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
President  Kennedy's  seven-point  pro- 
gram for  assistance  to  our  domestic  tex- 
tile industry. 

Undoubtedly,  my  senior  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr  Pas- 
tore  1,  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee To  Study  the  Textile  In- 
dustry, must  have  a  great  sense  of 
accomplishment.  The  vast  majority  of 
recommendations  made  by  Senator  Pas- 
tore's  subcommittee  in  their  reports,  is- 
sued in  February  of  1959  and  March  of 
1961,  are  reflected  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's seven-point  program.  Other  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Pastore  subcom- 
mittee have  been  previously  implemented 
by  Executive  action.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  textile 
industry  are  truly  indebted  to  Senator 
Pastore  for  his  leadership. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  program  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry to  our  national  defense.  The 
President's  directive  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
or  offsetting  the  higher  prices  paid  by 
domestic  textile  manufacturers  for  cot- 
ton is  especially  meritorious.  It  is 
grossly  ua^air  that  domestic  manufac- 
turers should  have  to  pay  6  cents  a 
pound  more  for  cotton  than  their  foreign 
competitors  must  pay. 

The  President's  proposals  dealing  with 
modernization  of  equipment,  expanded 
research,  and  a  review  of  tax  deprecia- 
tion allowances  are  also  highly  desirable. 
In  line  with  the  President's  statement, 
I  hope  that  a  conference  of  major  tex- 
tile importing  and  exporting  countries 
will  soon  be  called  and  I  am  encouraged 
to  note  that  applications  for  relief  by 
the  domestic  textile  industry,  under  ex- 
isting statutes,  will  be  given  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

I  eagerly  look  forward  to  seeing  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposals  to  Congress 
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for  Federal  assistance  to  industries 
which  are  seriously  injured  by  impKirts. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  in 
this  Chamber,  the  difficulties  of  our  do- 
mestic textile  industry  have  caused  grave 
concern  in  my  State  and  nationally. 
Under  the  leadership  of  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  I  shall  continue  to  con- 
cern myself  very  closely  with  the  textile 
industry,  the  Nation's  second  largest  em- 
ployer, which  employs  over  2  million  per- 
sons and  affects,  indirectly,  2  million 
additional  workers. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  asked  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that 
the  majority  leader  might  come  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  has  the 
floor,  yield  to  me.  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  first  get  the  floor?  I  ask  for  recog- 
nition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  LEGION  OF  VALOR 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMEKICA,  INC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  154.  S. 
847.  I  may  say  that  only  bills  and  reso- 
lutions which  are  strictly  noncontro- 
versial  will  be  brought  up  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  847)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say,  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  bill, 
that  as  the  organization  was  originally 
incorporated,  it  included  the  Army  and 
Navy,  but  did  not  include  the  Air  Corps. 

Obviously,  the  Air  Corps  should  be 
included.  That  is  the  only  purport  of 
the  bill,  which  comes  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


lina I  Mr.  ErvinI  is  detained  by  other 
business.  He  was  asked  by  the  organi- 
zation which  is  the  subject  of  the  bill  to 
introduce  the  proposed  legislation,  so  as 
to  describe  the  organization  more  accu- 
rately. The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina honored  me  by  asking  that  I  be 
associated  with  him,  since  I  also  am  a 
member  of  the  organization. 

The  purport  of  the  bill  is  exactly  as 
has  been  stated.  It  simply  makes  the 
title  sufficiently  all-embracing  so  as  to 
include  the  various  branches  of  the 
armed  services  which  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President, 
with  respect  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ( Mr.  Ervin  1  likewise 
contacted  me  and  asked  that,  if  at  all 
possible,  this  measure,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed personal  interest,  be  brought  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
ife  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  847 1  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
corporation  known  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Incorporated,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  In- 
corporate the  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of 
Valor  of  the  United  States  of  America",  ap- 
proved August  4,  1955  (69  Stat.  486),  shall 
be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as  the 
Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Incorporated,  and  any  reference  to 
such  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Incorporated,  shall 
be  held  to  refer  to  such  corporation  under 
and  by  the  name  of  the  Legion  of  Valor  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Incorporated. 


SIMPSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  158,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  129. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  iS. 
Res.  129)  relating  to  the  bill  <S.  101) 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Simpson  Construction  Co." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  object  to  Senate  Resolution 
129,  Calendar  No.  158,  but  I  ask  that  it 
go  over  so  that  we  might  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining the  volume  of  cases  which 
may  be  involved  in  this  particular  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  I  made  my 
request,  it  was  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  measures  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  do  not  object  to  the 
resolution:  I  merely  ask  that  it  go  over. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    If  that  be  accept- 
able  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly I  have  no  objection  to  the  calen- 
dar committee  obtaining  whatever  in- 
formation it  may  desire  about  this 
measure.  I  think  the  measure  is  highly 
equitable.  It  relates  to  a  claim  about 
which  the  Committee  on  the  Judicially 
is  simply  asking  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  investigate  and  advise  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  merits  of  the  claim, 
which  I  think  is  quite  desirable.  How- 
ever, if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wishes  to 
look  into  the  matter  along  the  lines  he 
has  suggested,  certainly  I  have  no  ob- 
jection at  this  time.  I  shall,  of  course, 
press  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  if 
that  should  become  necessary  later. 
However.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be 
completely  satisfied  that  the  resolution 
is  completely  in  accord  with  the  doing 
of  justice  to  have  this  course  followed, 
because  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  does  not 
have  either  the  time  or  the  machinery 
to  examine  fully  into  the  complexities  of 
the  merits  of  a  claim  of  this  kind, 
which  is  based  on  the  wartime  con- 
struction of  an  airport. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  the  measure  be  passed  over  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  object.  I  request  that 
the  resolution  go  over  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining the  volume  of  cases  of  this 
kind  which  might  develop.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  bill  is  the  first  of 
its  kind,  would  establish  a  precedent,  and 
would  fall  under  the  Lucas  Act,  concern- 
ing which  the  jurisdictional  fact  has  not 
been  established.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
a  matter  of  information  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  the  volume  of  cases  which 
will  be  involved  in  this  particular  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  it  will  delay  the 
resolution  too  long.  I  would  appreciate 
its  being  passed  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 129  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  158,  Senate  Resolution  129.  is  with- 
drawn. 


FAUSTO  LAVARI 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendslr  No.  159.  S. 
395. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  395)  for 
the  relief  of  Fausto  Lavarl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
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ALVARO  RODRIGUEZ  JIMENEZ 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 


which  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 

and  passed,  as  follows:  move   that   the   Senate   proceed   to  the 

Be   it  enacted    by    the   Senate   and    House      consideration    of    Calendar    No.    163    (S 
c;   Representatives  of   the   United  States   of      1045>. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tha 
periods  of  time  Fausto  Lavarl  hcus  resided  In 
the  Uaited  States  since  March  13.  1921.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirements  of 
section  318  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


MARTHA  UCHACZ  BARRAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  160.  S. 
921. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  921  >  for 
the  relief  of  Martha  Uchacz  Barras. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bt/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  lOliai  |27)  lA)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child  Martha  Uchacz  Barras  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-t)orn 
alien  child  of  Anne  Barras,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 


I 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  VETTIGER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  162,  S.  980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  980)  for 
the  relief  of  Joseph  Anthony  Vettiger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  980)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(31  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Jnseph  Anthon>  Vettiger  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  trie  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  tmowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1045)  for 
the  relief  of  Alvaro  Rodriguez  Jimenez. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  op>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  1045)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted   by   the    Senate   and   House 


first  year  that  such  quota  is  available.", 
so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immlerratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Anna  Lekos  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS. 


KEUM    JA     A.-^ATO     <MRS. 
THOMAS  R.  ASATO) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  400)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keum 
Ja  Asato  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Asato) .  which 


had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  qq  h^q  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the      ^^    j^j^g    4_    j^fj^gj.    ^_hp    name    "AsatO",    tO 


purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Alvaro  Rodriguez  Jimenez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 


HARALAMBOS    AGOURAKIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  164  (S. 
241). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  241)  for 
the  relief  of  Haralambos  Agourakis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  line  3,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "section"  and  insert  "sec- 
tions", so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Haralambos  Agourakis  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  John  William  and  Effle  Parafihoe.  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANNA  LEKOS 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  304)  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Lekos.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"fee.",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  ofBcer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 


insert  "the  widow  of  a  United  States 
citizen  who  served  honorably  in  the 
Aimed  Forces  of  the  United  States", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Keum  Ja  Asato,  the  widow 
of  a  United  States  citizen  who  served  hon- 
orably In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In 
this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^^rossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LILIANA    GRAZYNA    SWIATKOWSKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  973)  for  the  relief  of  Liliana 
Grazyna  Swiatkowska,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  3. 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "sec- 
tion" and  insert  "sections",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Inmalgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  laUana  Grazyna  Swiatkowska, 
shtdl  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Stephen  Swiatkow- 
ska and  Helen  Swiatkowska.  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  the  natiual 
parents  of  the  said  Llllana  Grazyna  Swiat- 
kowska shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1215)  to  amend  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  over.  It  is  not  prop- 
erly a  calendar  bill.  It  will  be  brought 
up  later  this  week  or  the  first  part  of 
next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  155.  House 
bill  1723. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <  H.R.  1723 ) 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  observance  of  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
merely  amends  a  joint  resolution  which 
was  passed  last  year  by  both  Houses. 
The  joint  resolution  created  a  Commis- 
sion To  Provide  for  the  Observance  of 
the  175th  Anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  original  measure  called  for  the 
Commission  to  report  on  January  3,  1961. 
Unfortunately,  by  that  time  neither  the 
members  of  the  Commission  representing 
the  Senate  nor  the  public  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  had  been  ap- 
pointed. Accordingly,  the  House  passed, 
early  this  year,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. It  extends  vmtil  June  28  of 
this  year  the  time  for  the  repwrt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  very  brief,  favorable  re- 
pHart  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
amended  bill  may  be  printed  at  this  ix)int 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  rep>ort  (No.  191  •  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  change  the  reporting  date  for  the 
U.S.  Constitution  175th  Anniversary  Com- 
mission from  January  3.  1961,  to  June  28, 
1961. 

STATEMENT 

The  act  of  July  14.  1960,  created  a  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion One  Hundred  Seventy-fifth  Anniver- 
sary Commission,  which  has  for  Its  purpose 
the  preparation  and  completion  of  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  observance  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  Commission  are 
the  following: 

(1)  Promulgate  an  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  explaining  Its  purpose: 

(2)  Prepare  plans  for  the  celebration  of 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  Coordinate  the  plans  of  various  State 
and  civic  groups. 

The  Commission  Is  composed  of  12  mem- 
t>ers — the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Represent;itlves.  3  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  3  Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  3  Represent- 
atives to  be  appolnt<Jd  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  has  desig- 
nated the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


(Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark)  ,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  Jr.).  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Senator  Hugh  Scott),  to  be 
members  of  the  Commission. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  appointed  Congressman  James  A. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  James 
J.  Delaney,  of  New  York,  and  Congressman 
John  Taber,  of  New  York. 

The  committee  Is  In  agreement  that  the 
reporting  date  for  the  Commission  should 
be  changed  from  Janu£u-y  3.  1961.  to  June 
28,  1961,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
pointments of  members  to  the  Commission 
were  completed  only  recently.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1723,  without  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  1723)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


pALVATORE   BRIGANTI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  make  certain.  I  now  call  up  Calendar 
No.  161.  Senate  bill  971,  and  request  its 
immediate  consideration,  because  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  previously  it  was 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  971) 
for  the  relief  of  Salvatore  Briganti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eng:rossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Salvatore  Briganti  may  be 
Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  Act.  This  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  un- 
der such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  celender.  so  far 
as  the  measures  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection are  concerned.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  serve  in  association  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  expedite  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara], 
without  losing  the  floor. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  of  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  rep>ort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  rep>ort. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  3,  1961,  pp.  7172-7178, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repwrt? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  additional 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  And  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Joseph  Gold- 
berg, of  the  Department  of  Labor,  whose 
advice  and  counsel  were  most  valuable  to 
us  during  the  original  debate  on  the  bill, 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
in  regard  to  the  conference  report. 

First.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  served  with  me  on  the  conference 
committee — the  Senator  from  Oregon 
LMr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bitrdick],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr,  DiRKSENl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  Certainly 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  them, 
and  their  cooperation  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

There  are  a  number  of  major  differ- 
ences between  the  two  versions  of  the 
bill. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  the 
major  difference  relates  to  the  extent 
of  coverage. 

The  Senate  amendment  called  for  a 
million-dollar  test  for  newly  covered  re- 
tail enterprises  which  also  purchase  or 
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receive  annually  $250,000  of  goods  which 
have  moved  across  State  lines. 

The  basic  House  test  for  coverage  was 
that  an  enterprise  must  operate  five 
stores  in  two  or  more  States. 

The  House  conferees  receded  from  the 
House  position,  and  adopted  the  Senate 
test. 

The  next  major  area  of  disagreement 
related  to  minimum  hourly  rates  for 
pre.sently  covered  workers. 

The  Senate  version  called  for  $1.25 
an  hour  after  28  months.  The  House 
version  called  for  $1.15. 

The  Senate  figure  was  accepted. 

The  next  major  area  of  difference  re- 
lated to  minimum  hourly  rates  and  over- 
tmie  protection  for  the  newly  covered 
workers. 

The  Senate  version  called  for  $1.25  an 
hour  after  the  third  year,  and  a  40-hour 
workweek  after  the  third  year. 

The  House  version  brought  newly 
covered  workers  under  the  act  at  $1  an 
hour,  and  provided  no  overtime  pro- 
tection. 

In  this  area,  the  conferees  decided 
upon  a  compromise,  as  follows: 

Newly  covered  workers  would  re- 
ceive $1  an  hour  for  the  first  three  years 


of  the  new  act;  the  fourth  year,  they 
would  go  to  $1.15;  and  the  fifth  year, 
to  $1.25. 

There  would  be  no  overtime  coverage 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  act;  in 
the  third  year,  44  hours;  the  fourth  year, 
42  hours;  and  the  fifth  year,  40  hours. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  this  represents  a  position 
much  closer  to  the  Senate  views  than  to 
the  House  proposal. 

Other  major  differences  related  to 
coverage  for  the  employees  of  auto- 
mobile dealers  and  laundries. 

In  both  these  areas,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  from  the  Senate's  F>osi- 
tion,  and  adopted  the  House  view.  So 
neither  of  these  groups  of  employees  will 
be  covered  in  this  year's  act. 

I  must  say  that  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  most  reluctantly,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  laundry  workers.  We  did 
so  only  at  the  insistence  of  House 
spokesmen  that  the  report  would  not  be 
approved  by  the  House  unless  laundries 
maintained  their  present  exemption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  a  summary  of  the 
conference  report  be  printed.  A  copy 
of  this  summary  has  been  placed  on 
every  desk.    Senators  will  be  able  to  see 


how  other  minor  areas  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  versions  were  resolved. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
sound  minimum  wage  measure.  Its  ap- 
proval will  result  in  the  extension  of 
minimum  wage  protection  to  approxi- 
mately  3.6  million  additional  workers. 

It  will  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  a 
figure  which  will  more  closely  mirror  the 
harsh  facts  of  the  cost  of  hving  in  the 
1960's. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  immediate  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  conference  report. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  Like  to  state 
that  the  Senate  conferees  very  definitely 
believe  that  the  conference  report  rep- 
resents the  farthest  they  can  depart 
from  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  The 
conference  report  is  a  moderate  one. 
Despite  whatever  views  may  exist  among 
Members  of  the  other  body,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  conferees  would 
be  willing  in  any  further  sessions  to  di- 
minish the  scope  and  impact  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OYFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summary  of  minimum  wage  hill  {II. R.  !if)S'>)  as  agreed  to  in  conference 


A.  For  presently  covered  employees  (23,900,000),  the  mininmrn  wan  is 

Increased  to  SI  15  nn  hour  for  the  1st  2  years  after  the  effective  date 
and  $1 .25  !kn  hour  tjeginntan  2  years  after  the  efTective  date. 

B.  For  newly  covered  employees  the  minimuxa  wage  and  overtini*  will 

be  aa  follows: 


Minimum 

Overtime  after- 

wage 

1st  year  after  effective  date. 

«I.CO 

No  overthne  re- 
quirements. 

2d  year  after  effective  date. 

1.00 

Do. 

3d  year  after  effective  date. . 

1.00 

44  hours  a  week. 

4th  yefir  after  effective  date. 

1.15 

42  hOTirs  a  wet-k. 

6th  ye-ir  a/ter  ellective  date. 

1.25 

40  hours  a  week. 

fiatail  tr'vie: 

1.  Retiil  and  service  enterprises:  The  bill  covers  retail  enter- 

prises which  have  a  million  dollars  or  tnore  in  nonaal  sales 
(exclusive  of  excise  t.jxes  at  the  retail  levell  and  which  pur- 
chase or  receive  (foods  for  resale  that  move  or  have  moved 
across  State  lines  which  amount  in  total  annual  dollar 
volume  to  J25<i,0O0  or  more 

2.  Qasoline  service  stations:  Also  covered  for  minimum  wafce, 

but  not  for  overtime,  are  pasoline  service  stations  which 
have  S2S>>,000  or  more  in  annual  sales  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  ttio  retail  level) 

3.  Exemption  from  retail  coverage;  From  this  coverage  to  the 

retail  trade  the  bill  excludes  the  following: 
(a)  Auto  dealers  and  farm  implement  dealers, 
(h)  Hotels. 

(c)  .Motels. 

(d)  Restaurants,  including  retail  store  lunch  emmters, 

caterers,  and  similar  retail  food  services. 

(e)  Motion  picture  theaters. 
(O    Hoepitab. 

(g)  .Nursing  homes. 

(h)  Schools  for  handicapped  or  gifted  children. 
(I)   Amujement  or  recreational  establishments  operating 
on  a  soaaonai  ttasis. 


Number  of 
employees 


2,182,000 
86,000 


C.  Eetail  trade— Continued 

3.  Exemption  from  retail  coverage,  etc.— rontlniie<l 

(j)  Any  small  store  which  has  less  than  $25(),i>00  in  annual 
sales  even  if  it  is  in  an  enterprise  that  has  more  than 
$l,n(Ni.ooo  in  annual  sales. 

4.  Special  provisions  for  rt-lall  trade-  In  8dditl«wi.  the  bill  makes 

tlie  following  si)erial  provisions  for  particular  problems  In 
the  retail  and  service  trades: 

(a)  Commission  employees  In  retail  slorrs  will  be  exempt 

from  orertlme  if  more  than  half  their  pay  Is  from 
commissions  and  if  they  earn  at  least  tune  ami  one- 
half  the  minimum  rate. 

(b)  .Assistant  nianaccrs  of  retail  stores  w  ill  W  exempt  eren 

if  they  p'-rform  up  to  40  percent  noDCxecutire  and 
nonadmini."itratlve  work. 
(e)  Student  workers  may  be  employed  In  retail  trades  at 
subminimuni  rates  under  ctTtir.caies  tasoed  by  the 
Secretary  in  occupations  not  ordinarily  given  to  full- 
time  employees. 

D.  Laundries:  Theconferenceagreement  hasrerroved  thepror>o9ednew 

coverage  and  the  changes  in  exomplious  for  laundri<-s  that  were 
contained  In  the  Scnate-fiassed  bill.  Laundries  therefore  remain 
in  the  same  position  a.s  they  were  under  the  present  law. 

E.  Transit  companies;  Suburban  and   iiitcrnrlan   tran.sit  companies 

which  have  $1,1X)0,000  or  more  in  annual  sales  (exclusive  of  exci.se 
taxes  at  the  retail  level)  are  covered  for  niinimum  wage  but  not  for 
overtime. 

F.  Establishments  which  already  hare  some  covered  employves  onder 

the  Act  are  covered  for  all  thiircnployces  if  they  are  in  an  enterprise 
which  has  a  iiiiUion  dollars  or  n;ore  In  annual  sales. 
O.  Construction;  Con.'tructlon  enterrrtscK  w  bich  hare  at  lea.5l  JS.'O.OOO 
in  annual  business  are  also  covered  for  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time. 
H.  Seamen;  Feamen  on  American  flag  vessels  arc  covered  lor  mlnUnoxn 

wage  but  not  lor  overtime. 
I.  Telephone  operators:  The  exemption  for  telephone  operators  Is 
limited  to  those  employed  by  an  Independently  a»i>ed  pui)lic 
telephone  company  which  has  not  more  than  7.0  tflepboiies. 
J.  Fish  processing:  .-^eafood  processing  employees  arc  covered  for  mlnl- 
mnra  wage  but  not  for  overtime  (9eaf«)od  canncrs  are  treated  In  this 
way  under  the  present  law). 

Total  number  of  newly  covered  employees 


Number  of 
eni|iloyoes 


93,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 

100,000 
30,000 

33,000 


3.624,000 


K.  Other  provisions: 

1.  Fnierto  Rico:  The  minimum  wage  In 
Puerto  Rico  for  presently  covered  employees 
Is  Increased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
mainland  minimum,  s'lbject  to  review  by 
Industry  committees  In  hardship  cases;  for 
newly  covered  employees  the  rates  will  be 
set  by  Industry  committee  procedures 

2.  Broadcasters :  Announcers,  news  editors 
and  chief  engineers  of  broadcasting  com- 
paj.les  located  In  nonmetropolitan  cities 
of  100,(X)0  or  less  population  are  exempt  from 
overtime. 


3.  Bulk  petroleum  dealers;  Independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprises  en- 
gaged In  bulk  petroleum  distribution  are 
exempt  from  overtime  If  their  annual  sales 
are  less  than  $1  million  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes ) . 

4.  Trip  rate:  Trip  rate  drivers  and  drivers' 
helpers  making  local  enterprises  are  exempt 
from  overtime  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  plan  under  which  they  are  paid  Ls 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  40  hour 
workweek. 


5  Farmer's  livestock  auction  operations: 
BImpIoyees  working  In  a  livestock  auction 
held  by  a  farmer  need  be  paid  the  minimum 
rate  only  for  the  hours  they  work  at  the 
auction  If  during  that  workweek  they  are 
employed  primarily  in  agriculture  by  tha 
farmer. 

6.  Country  elevators:  Employees  in  coun- 
try elevator  establishments  In  the  area  of 
production,  which  may  also  sell  products 
and  services  used  In  the  operation  of  a  farm, 
are  exempt  from  both  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  If  no  more  Uxeax  Ave  employees  are 
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employed  by  the  establishment  In  such 
operations. 

7.  Cotton  ginning:  Employees  engaged  In 
ginning  cotton  for  market  In  counties  where 
cotton  Is  grown  In  commercial  quantities 
are  exempt  from  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time. 

8  Holly  wreaths:  Homeworkers  making 
natural  holly  wreatlis  are  exempt  from  the 

act. 

9.  Shade-grown  tobacco:  An  exemption 
from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  is  pro- 
vided for  agricultural  employees  engaged  in 
bulking  shade-grown  tobacco  If  they  were 
employed  in  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
such  tobacco. 

10  Transporting  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
market:  An  exemption  from  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  is  provided  for  employees 
transporting  fruits  and  vegei^bles  from  the 
farm  to  market  or  tranBpor:lng  harvesting 
hands,  within  the  State. 

11  Board  and  lodging  may  be  Included  as 
wages  on  the  basU  of  a  fair-value  cal- 
culation made  by  the  Secretary:  Also,  such 
prerequisites  may  be  excluded  from  wages 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  excluded  under 
a  collective  bargaining  tigreement. 

12.  Study  of  emploi-ment  effects  of  foreign 
trade:  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  study 
employment  cfTecta  of  Imports  and  exports 
in  industries  covered  by  the  act  and  to  re- 
port on  such  studies  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress. 

13.  Study  of  certain  exemptions  for  can- 
ning and  processing  and  of  wage  rates  in 
hotels  and  restaurants:  The  Secretary  will 
study  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 
in  the  act  for  the  handling  and  processing 
of  agricultural  products  aa  well  as  the  rates 
of  pay  in  hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and 
other  food-service  enterprLses  and  to  report 
the  results  with  recommendations  in  the 
next  session  of  this  Congress. 

14.  Effective  date:  120  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  failure  to 
include  such  a  provision,  we  retain  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  to  seek  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  study  in  regard 
to  what  happens  t<j  laundry  workers  who 
are  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  McNAMAP:A.  The  part  of  the 
Senate  version  dealing  with  laundr>' 
workers  was  totally  eliminated  in  the 
conference;  and  the  conference  report 
makes  no  reference  to  a  further  study. 
But,  obviously,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
such  authority  and  he  has  indicated 
privately  to  me  that  he  will  make  such  a 
study. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  Senator  indi- 
vidually and  the  committee  as  a  group 
will  bring  this  matter  ander  scrutiny,  be- 
cause if  we  found  the  existence  of  a 
manifestly  bad  situation  in  which  work- 
ers were  really  being  exploited.  I  am  sure 
our  colleagues  might  take  a  very  differ- 
ent view. 

I  tmderstand  the  local  views  which 
finally  prevailed.  I  heard  them  ex- 
pressed in  the  committee,  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  sit  witJi  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara].  I  heard  the  expressions  of 
those  from  my  State  who  came  to  see 
me  about  this  matter.  I  was  not  per- 
suaded that  we  ought  to  eliminate  the 
laundry  workers,  but,  for  reasons  of 
practicality,  they  are  eliminated.  I 
think  we  owe  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
them,  as  we  owed  to  the  motel  and  hotel 
workers,  the  provision  relating  to  whom 


I  hoped  would  be  adopted  in  the  other 
body,  too,  to  assure  them  that  their 
Interests  are  under  constant  scrutiny 
I  know  I  am  stating  what  we  all  know  to 
be  the  fact,  but  I  think  it  is  important, 
in  view  of  the  exclusion  in  the  com- 
promise between  the  two  Houses,  that 
some  of  us  assume  that  responsibility  in 
a  very  public  way;  and  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  feels  precisely  as  I 
do  about  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  For  the  Record  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  feel  that  way 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  must 
tell  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
have  the  floor.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
promised  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  I  would 
yield  to  them,  so  they  could  meet  some 
pressing  engagements.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  yield  for  general  debate  or  dis- 
cussion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
may  I  say  that  this  practice  of  keeping 
the  floor  may  be  indulged  in.  but  it  may 
not  be  used  to  throttle  discussion  on  an 
important  matter  as  a  conference  re- 
PKDrt.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  be  the  last  one  to  make  such  a 
ground  rule. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  report. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   if 

the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     And   also  by   the 
majority  leader,  who  made  that  request, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  was  gracious 
enough  to  state  he  would  acquiesce. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  does  not  want  to  be  imgracious.  but 
three  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  facing  a  deadline,  and  want  to 
make  insertions  in  the  Record.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  hopes  the  discussion 
on  the  conference  report  will  resume 
after  he  makes  his  statement,  for  which 
purpose  he  sought  and  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  say  that  is  satis- 
factory if  it  is  not  intended  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  until  after  the  Senator 
from  Utah  makes  the  statement;  but  if 
it  is  intended  to  adopt  it  before  that,  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  inhibit  discus- 
sion on  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  understood  that  he  yielded  for  the 
purpose  of  the  presentation  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  that  action  would  be 
taken  after  he  had  made  his  statement. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  hope  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  majority  leader  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  floor.  This  matter  is 
a  privileged  matter.  We  have  gone 
pretty  far  on  it.  Could  we  act  on  it  now? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could  if  there 
was  not  much  of  a  debate  on  it.  I  point 
out  that  even  though  it  is  a  privileged 
matter,  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him. 
He  has  the  floor,  and  he  has  graciously 
acquiesced  to  yield.  I  think  he  has  gone 
a  long  way  to  comply  with  the  request 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
myself  earlier  in  the  day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  will  be  further 


discussion.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  a  statement  to  make.  I  think  I  shall 
make  .some  comments. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
on  the  la^t  page  of  the  conference  report, 
dealing  with  student  workers,  the  lan- 
guage is: 

The  Senate  amendment  is  similar  to  the 
House  bill,  but  provides  that  such  students 
may  be  employed  In  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments In  positions  ordinarily  given  full- 
time  employees. 

That  language  should  read:  "in  posi- 
tions not  ordinarily  given  to  full  time 
employees." 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  advised  the 
correction  was  made  by  the  staff,  as  in- 
structed by  the  conference  committee. 
They  had  the  authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  Senators  wUl  let 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  Senators 
who  have  pressing  engagements,  then 
we  can  resume  discussion  of  the  con- 
ference report  later. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

(Mr.  BENNETT  yielded  to  several 
Senators,  whose  statements  appear  else- 
where in  the  Record  > 


DEATH  OF  VERY  REV.  ROBERT  J. 
SLAVIN.  OP.,  PRESIDENT,  PROVI- 
DENCE COLLEGE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President, 
scarcely  a  month  ago.  on  March  28,  I 
stood  on  this  Senate  floor  to  sound  the 
praises  of  the  basketball  team  of  Provi- 
dence College.  Victors  in  the  National 
Invitation  Tournament,  tlie  campus  of 
Providence  College  rang  with  all  the 
youthful  joy  of  their  triumph.  Their 
happiness  was  sliared  by  the  entire 
community — and  most  of  all  by  their 
faculty — and  the  most  ardent  of  their 
fans,  the  president  of  Providence  Col- 
lege, the  Very  Reverend  Robert  J.  Sla- 
vin,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers. 

Today  the  Providence  College  campus 
is  silent  in  sorrow — steeped  in  the  trag- 
edy of  the  sudden  and  untimely  passing 
of  Father  Slavin  on  Monday,  April  24. 
Only  a  few  days  earlier,  in  the  fullness 
of  his  powers  and  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  Father  Slavin  was  here  in 
Washington. 

Now  in  the  quiet  of  the  Dominican 
cemetery  on  this  same  campus,  this 
great  son  of  Thomas  Aquinas  finds  his 
rest.  All  of  the  honors  of  his  church 
have  been  paid  him — and  all  the  tender 
tributes  of  a  stricken  community. 

For  his  passing  has  left  a  lonely 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have 
known  the  labor  and  love  Father  Slavin 
gave  to  Providence  College  as  the  school, 
its  faculty,  and  its  scholarly  sons 
achieved  national  respect,  fame,  and  af- 
fection. 

The  world  of  education,  the  domain 
of  religious  understanding,  the  humblest 
home  that  has  helped  and  been  helped 
by  the  expanding  greatness  of  the  col- 
lege— our  whole  community  which  has 
enjoyed  its  inspiration  and  intimate 
friendliness — all  these  have  sustained  a 
personal  loss  in  the  death  of  this  good 
priest,  this  great  teacher,  this  valued 
friend. 
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Sixth  president  of  Providence  College, 
to  which  honor  he  came  in  May  1957, 
and  serving  longer  than  any  other. 
Father  Slavin  has  presided  over  a 
third  of  that  schools  life  of  service — 
over  the  last  14  years  of  its  astounding 
growth. 

Three  thousand  students  find  oppor- 
tunity in  the  classrooms  of  the  build- 
ings that  dot  its  73  acres  as  they  find 
inspiration  in  its  faculty  of  159 — more 
than  half  of  them  members  of  the  Order 
of  Fnars  Preachers,  more  popularly 
known  as  the  Dominican  Order.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  its  first  class  of  80 
gathering  42  years  ago. 

Father  Slavin  came  to  the  Providence 
College  presidency  from  the  Washing- 
ton educational  scene  of  which  he  had 
then  been  an  important  part  for  13 
years  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Here 
he  obtained  his  master  of  arts  degree — 
his  licentiate  in  sacred  theology  and  his 
doctorate  in  philosophy. 

His  national  prominence  has  con- 
tinued. He  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  new  educational  media  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cation Association. 

Father  Slavin  was  an  accepted  author- 
ity on  educational  matters  on  the  Hill, 
and  many  Members  of  the  Congress  were 
honored  to  call  him  a  close  personal 
friend. 

Schools,  colleges,  and  universities  be- 
yond number  have  bestowed  their  hon- 
orary degrees  upon  him,  and  for  10 
years  he  has  borne  the  highest  and 
rarest  honor  of  the  Etominican  Order — 
master  of  sacred  theology. 

Orator  and  author,  builder  and  admin- 
istrator, teacher  and  priest,  these  mul- 
tiple careers  Father  Slavin  has  achieved 
in  the  half  century  of  his  life. 

The  dedicated  life  of  this  priest  was 
foreshadowed  in  his  Boston  boyhood. 
Its  arena  was  forecast  as  he  became  a 
student  at  Providence  College.  Its  ful- 
fillment is  to  be  found  in  his  influence 
that  lives  on  in  this  school  of  the  ideals 
that  he  sought  and  served. 

No  single  campus  confines  such  an 
influence. 

It  is  coextensive  with  the  character  of 
America  wherever  the  men  of  Providence 
College  have  gone  with  his  instruction 
and  inspiration. 

While  Rhode  Island  mourns  her  loss 
in  the  death  of  Father  Slavin,  we  are 
conscious  of  and  grateful  for  an  existence 
made  so  much  richer  by  the  life  of  this 
beloved  servant  of  his  God  and  his  fel- 
low man. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  CHURCH  SCHOOLS 

I  Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  report  from 
Washington,  prepared  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Fuller,  executive  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  which 
report  deals  with  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  the  constitutionality  of  proposals 
for  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 


ord, together  with  a  preliminary  state- 
ment about  Dr.  Fuller's  qualifications. 

The  report  and  statement  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Dr.  Edgar  Puller,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
has  had  a  long  and  active  career  In  educa- 
tional law  and  administration.  He  majored 
In  administrative  and  constitutional  law  in 
earning  a  doctor  of  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School  in  1932,  and 
wrote  his  dissertation  In  school  law  In  earn- 
ing a  doctor  of  education  degree  In  educa- 
tional administration  at  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education.  He  has  taught 
school  law  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  Scnool 
of  Education  for  2  years,  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  for  three  summers, 
and  In  other  higher  Institutions.  The  con- 
stitutional phases  have  always  been  a  major 
Interest. 

Report  From  Washington:  KEN^rEDT  Memo- 
randum Prksents  Arguments  for  Legisla- 
Tivx  Package  on  EUjucation — Says  Grants 
TO  Chtjbch  Schools  Unconstitutional 
A  lengthy  memorandum  presenting  the 
Kennedy  administration's  argument  for  the 
constitutionality  of  Its  legislative  program 
In  education  has  been  filed  with  Congress 
and  made  public.  Prepared  at  the  request 
of  Chairman  Wayne  Morse  of  the  Senate 
Subconunlttee  on  Eklucatlon  by  attorneys  of 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, In  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  it  presents  brilliant  and  some- 
times subtle  persuasion  for  the  Kennedy 
bills  on  public  school  and  higher  education. 
Then  It  advises  Congress  on  how  to  be  cer- 
tain that  new  legislation  can  be  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  tests  of  con- 
stitutionality under  the  first  amendment. 

On  a  few  of  the  Issues,  opposition  lawyers 
may  have  the  advantage  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  this  possibility  does  not  detract 
from  the  current  Importance  of  the  memo- 
randum. It  presents  an  Initial  estimate  of 
constitutionality  appropriate  for  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Congress  soon  may  make  a  second  pre- 
liminary estimate  by  passing  the  legislation. 
Then  the  Supreme  Court  undoubtedly  will 
give  some  weight  to  these  executive  and 
leglslitlve  estimates  of  constitutionality  in 
Its  final  Judgments  on  any  specific  cases. 
The  memorandum  is  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  discussion  of  public 
and  private  education. 

The  first  conclusion  of  the  memorandum 
is  that  general  grants  of  public  funds  to 
church  schools  are  unconstitutional.  The 
memorandum  cites  the  principle  stated  by 
Justice  Black  In  Everson  v.  Board  o/  Educa- 
tion as  binding:  "No  tax  In  any  amount, 
large  or  smuU,  can  be  levied  to  support  any 
religious  acTlvltles  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion." 
The  memorandum  also  says:  "Since  no 
effort  Is  made  to  earmark  the  funds  for 
specific  purposes,  such  a  broad  grant  would 
Inevitably  facilitate  the  performance  of  the 
religious  function  of  the  school."  Thus  be- 
gins the  contention  that  general  purpose 
funds  facilitate  religion  In  the  school,  but 
that  special  purpose  funds  do  not. 

One  may  agree  that  funds  for  general  pur- 
poses always  facilitate  the  performance  of 
the  religious  function  of  a  church  school, 
without  implying  that  funds  for  special  pur- 
poses seldom  or  never  do.  Merely  an  "effort 
to  earmark,"  even  If  accomplished,  could 
scarcely  save  funds  for  even  limited  Instruc- 
tional purposes  from  unconstitutionality  If 
they  finance  religion  In  such  a  school.  The 
contention  foreshadows  later  discussion  on 
the  loan  provisions  of  title  3  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 


Loans  to  church  schools  also  unconstitu- 
tional, says  memorandum.  Cites  McCollum 
case  and  draws  analogy. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  that  general  loans 
to  church  schools  are  likewise  unconstitu- 
tional. The  memorandum  states;  "These 
benefits  plainly  have  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing financial  advantage  or  convenience  to  the 
recipient.  And  like  the  broad  grant,  the 
across-the-board  loan  would  inevitably  fa- 
cilitate religious  Instruction." 

It  adds  that  public  property  cannot  con- 
stitutionally be  lent  for  religious  purposes, 
citing  the  McCollum  case,  and  that  the  lend- 
ing of  public  credit  Is  In  the  same  category. 
The  Zorach  case  Is  then  cited  for  the  un- 
equivocal position  that  "Government  may 
not  finance  religious  groups." 

The  third  general  conclusion  is  that  tui- 
tion payments  for  all  church  school  pupils 
are  unconstitutional.  The  word  "all"  leaves 
much  to  the  Imagination,  possibly  Implying 
that  any  number  of  pupils  short  of  "all" 
might  be  selected  and   made  eligible. 

The  memorandum  says  such  tuition  pay- 
ments accomplish  indirectly  what  grants  to 
church  schools  would  do  directly,  and  that 
•••  •  •  tuition  payments,  whether  made  to 
the  school  or  to  the  parent  or  student, 
would  constitute  support  of  church 
schools.  •  •  •"  It  points  out  that  State 
courts  have  followed  the  Everson  case  In 
ruling  such  tuition  unconstitutional  be- 
cause It  "compels  taxpayers  to  contribute 
money  for  the  propagation  of  religious  opin- 
ions which  they  may   not   believe  " 

Uncertain  constitutionality  In  loan  pro- 
vision of  NDEA  loans  "likely*  to  be  upheld 
as  constitutional. 

In  these  areas  the  memorandum  deals 
with  the  three  Interrelated  constitutional 
limitations  that  apply:  the  twin  require- 
ments of  the  1st  amendment  against  es- 
tablishment of  religion  and  guaranteeing 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  the  due 
process  clauses  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments.  It  accepts  the  Everson  deci- 
sion upholding  use  of  tax  funds  for  public 
bus  fares  of  parochial  school  pupils  on 
their  way  to  and  from  school  as  the  outer 
limit  under  the  Federal  Constitution  In 
the  area  of  auxiliary  services.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  outer  limit  of  constitutionality 
under  many  State  constitutions. 

Another  area  of  uncertain  constitution- 
ality Is  recognized  In  the  loan  provision  of 
title  3  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  This  authorizes  Federal  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  equipment  to 
Improve  Instruction  In  science,  mathemat- 
ics and  modern  foreign  languages  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The 
memorandum  regards  these  loans  as  likely 
to  be  upheld  as  constitutional,  saying  they 
are  for  special  purposes  not  closely  related 
to  religious  Instruction,  are  Intended  to  ad- 
vance specific  national  purpKises.  and  are 
not  likely  to  release  other  funds  for  re- 
ligious purposes  because  the  loans  must  be 
repaid. 

The  distinctions  are  unconvincing.  Re- 
ligion pervades  the  curriculum  In  church 
schools,  and  these  subjects  constitute  some 
40  percent  of  the  curriculum.  The  national 
Interest  In  education  has  been  recognized 
by  Congress  as  covering  many  more  than 
these  subjects;  education  Itself  was  so  recog- 
nized as  far  back  as  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
Governmental  financing  through  loans 
constitutes  an  economic  benefit  to  the 
school.  These  loans  could  be  classed  more 
logically  with  so-called  across-the-board 
loans  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  It  Is  significant  that  the  memorandum 
ends  the  section  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"In  what  other  directions  this  principle  of 
special  purpose  loans  may  be  extended  Is 
difficult  to  ascertain.    Typically  secular  and 
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sectarian  education  is  so  Interwoven  In 
church  schools  as  to  thwart  most  poeslblll- 
tles." 

The  memorandum  deals  with  higher  edu- 
cation more  briefly  than  with  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  On  some  points 
It  Is  convincing.  On  others,  however,  it 
leaves  an  Impression  of  desperate  advocacy, 
oc  .-aslonally  maklr.g  dogmatic  statements 
that  are  no  more  than  opinions  while 
omitting  demonstrable  facts  that  objectivity 
requires. 

"The  constitutional  principles  Involved  are 
obviously  the  samo  whether  the  subject  Is 
elementary  and  Be<ondary  school  education 
or  higher  education,  but  the  factual  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  application  of  the 
principles  are  dramatically  different,"  says 
the  memorandum.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  In  reversing  settled  constitutional 
principles  on  behalf  of  higher  education 
are  far  more  diflerent  than  the  circum- 
stances. 

Scholarships  for  students  In  both  public 
and  private  colleges  appear  here  to  stay  and 
will  be  expanded  with  no  trouble. 

The  memorandum  naturally  emphasizes 
differences  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  on  the  one  hand  and  higher 
education  on  the  other  as  much  as  possible. 
There  are  some  differences.  For  instance, 
elementary  education  is  compulsory  and  sec- 
ondary education  Is  partly  compulsory,  al- 
though most  States  do  not  require  attend- 
ance in  either  public  or  private  clashes  when 
children  othcrwl£e  are  educated  effectively. 
College  attendance  Is  voluntary.  There  are 
also  differences  In  maturity  of  the  students, 
so  sectarian  influence  can  l)e  judged  better  by 
college  students. 

The  memorandum  emphasizes  that  41  per- 
cent of  college  students  attend  private  in- 
stitutions, and  thit  to  limit  the  use  of 
scholarships  at  there  Institutions  would  un- 
balance higher  education  and  restrict  Indi- 
vidual opportunities.  Holders  of  federally 
financed  scholarships  for  college  attendance 
may  be  privileged  to  attend  sectarian  col- 
leges or  universities  under  the  guarantee  of 
free  exercise  of  religion  in  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

In  any  event,  enough  real  differences  In 
circumstances  between  students  and  Insti- 
tutions at  the  higher  and  lower  levels  exist 
to  support  a  strong  case  for  upholding  the 
constitutionality  o:'  Tederaily  financed  schol- 
arships used  In  any  accredited  public  or  pri- 
vate college  or  university. 

The  memorandum  states:  "Governmental 
assistance  given  dtrectly  to  colleges  for  the 
construction  and  expansion  of  academic  fa- 
cilities perhaps  raises.  In  the  ease  of  sec- 
tarian institutions,  a  closer  constitutional 
question  than  scholarships  "  Here  the  at- 
torneys hint  that  |)erhap8  the  nondenomlna- 
tlonal.  nonprofit  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities might  be  considered  more  similar  to 
the  public  than  Vi  the  sectarian  higher  In- 
stitutions. I  believe  they  are.  Insofar  as  the 
first  amendment  \%  concerned,  but  to  admit 
this  openly  in  the  memorandum  Is  too  much 
to  expect  It  would  undermine  the  argu- 
ments for  many  of  the  positions  taken.  l>e- 
cause  sectarian  cxjileges  enroll  about  the 
same  percentage  of  college  students  that  sec- 
tarian schools  enroll  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students. 

For  elementary  and  secondary  sectarian 
schools.  Federal  financing  of  facilities  is  said 
to  be  unconstitutional,  but  circumstances 
bring  the  attomtys  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion for  higher  education.  It  is  a  close 
question. 

Federal  grants  to  sectarian  Institutions 
of  higher  education  are  constitutional,  says 
memo,  which  rejects  Everson  case. 

Half  a  page  In  the  memorandum  covers 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  constitutional 
questions  posed  by  the  educational  pro- 
gram   of    the    Kennedy   administration.      It 


holds  that  Federal  grants  to  sectarian  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  operational 
expenses,  in  addition  to  tuition  and  otlier 
costs  paid  by  holders  of  Federal  scholarships, 
are  constitutional. 

Its  argument  Is:  "The  payment  to  the  In- 
stitution Is  In  reality  merely  a  supplement 
to  the  scholarship,  no  less  valid  constitu- 
tionally than  the  scholarship  Itself.  To  re- 
gard such  payments  as  unconstitutional 
would  make  the  question  of  who  receives 
the  pajTnent  the  one  decisive  criterion  and 
sacrifice  suljstance  to  form." 

The  memorandum  rejects  the  authority  of 
the  Everson  case  for  higher  education : 

"Everson  put  some  emphasis  on  who  re- 
ceived the  assistance,  student  or  Institution. 
From  this  !t  has  been  argued  that  while 
assistance  to  the  Institution  Itself  Is  pro- 
hibited, assistance  to  the  student  is  more 
likely  permissible,  even  though,  function- 
ally viewed,  a  similar  purpose  Is  serred. 
This  view  overstates  the  significance  of 
form  alone.  We  t)elieve  that  who  receives 
the  benefit  Is  important  only  where  form 
serves  a  substantive  end." 

Such  direct  Federal  support  of  Institu- 
tional expenses  of  church-controlled  colleges 
and  universities  clearly  violates  the  first 
amendment.  Scholarships  would  be  no  more 
than  a  measuring  device  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  grants.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter. It  would  be  Impossible  to  ure  specific 
grants  for  specific  scholars.  The  criteria  for 
unconFtltutlonality  In  the  memorandum 
would  bo  violated  beyond  the  power  of  dif- 
fering circumstances  to  correct.  This  would 
be  general  and  direct  Federal  financing  of 
religion.  Tlie  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  would  be  next,  approached  through 
the  Junior  colleges  that  typically  combined 
both  secondary  and  higher  education  In  each 
institution. 

Getting  judicial  review  for  education  leg- 
islation is  tricky  process;  memorandum  pre- 
scribes method. 

The  memorandum  makes  an  excellent  con- 
tribution In  discussing  why  Federal  aids  to 
religious  Institutions  have  not  been  tested 
for  constitutionality.  The  reason  It  the  de- 
cision In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon, 
which  held  in  1923  that  the  Federal  spend- 
ing power  cannot  be  challenged  by  an  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer. 

The  memorandum  says:  "There  Is,  there- 
fore, no  significance  to  te  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  existing  programs  have  not  been 
litigated.  We  can  regard  them  as  precedents 
only  for  what  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, not  the  Supreme  Court,  regard  as  with- 
in the  first  amendment. ' 

Then  the  memorandum  suggests  to  Con- 
gress a  way  to  Insure  that  new  Federal  legis- 
lation may  l>e  tested  In  the  court*.: 

Congress  could  direct  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  some  benefit  avillable  to 
private  schools  with  tlie  requirement  that 
such  t>€nefit  shall  not  contribute  to  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion  or  prohibit,  the  free 
exercise  thereof.  The  same  legi£lat:on  would 
also  provide  for  a  hearing  on  a  written  rec- 
ord of  any  application  rejected  and  a  state- 
ment of  findings  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
Commissioner's  decision  rejecting  any  appli- 
cation for  a  benefit  would  be  made  subject  to 
Judicial  review."  Unless  this  Is  done,  the 
Government  attorneys  believe,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  obtain  court  review 
to  determine  constitutionality  of  Federal  leg- 
islation on  education. 


ADDRESS   BY    SENATOR    ERVTN    ON 
LAW  DAY.  U.S.A. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  remarks  made  by 
me  on  Law  Day  in  the  Pentagon,  'Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addrxss  Dxlivixxd  bt  Sematok  Sam  J  Eavm, 
Ja  ,  Law  Day,  Mat  1.  1961,  the  Pentagon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  fourth  annual  observance  of 
Law  Day,  USA.,  and  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  mili- 
tary services  who  are  joining  with  civilian 
communities  throughout  the  country  in  re- 
affirming our  faith  and  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
our  society. 

I  think  It  fitting  that  in  the  space  age. 
with  its  many  breathtaking  technological 
and  scientific  achievements,  that  we  pause 
to  eive  recognition  to  the  laws  which  are 
CO  basic  and  fundamental  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  our  national  and  International  llle. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  such  rec- 
ognition today  than  there  ever  ha.i  been 
For  the  time  Is  not  too  far  off  when,  in 
addition  to  our  well-established  bodies  of 
national  and  International  law,  man  may 
find  it  necessary  to  devise  a  system  of  inter- 
planetary law.  This  great  possibility  is  all 
the  more  reason  that  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  our  military  services  should  join 
with  civilian  lawyers  and  laymen  lu  honor- 
ing our  legal  system.  For  in  the  conquest 
and  exploration  of  space,  they  have  played 
and  will  continue  to  play  a  significant  and 
challenging  role.. 

The  rule  of  law  Is  an  essential  ingredient 
of  any  civilized  society.  It  Is  the  difference 
between  order  and  chaos,  between  harmony 
and  anarchy;  without  law  aiid  order  there 
can  be  no  civilization.  The  mere  existence 
of  law,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  attain 
fruition  of  the  fullest  potentialities  of  so- 
ciety. To  command  the  respect  of  its  peo- 
ples, and  to  inspire  within  them  a  desire 
to  uphold  the  law,  it  must  be  fair  and  just. 
The  law  must  be  more  than  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  men  are  gov- 
erned; it  must  be  a  product  of  the  express 
consent  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  gov- 
erned by  It,  and  It  must  never  overlook 
nor  forsake  the  inalienable  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  what  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence calls  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

It  is  this  concept  of  law  which  distin- 
guishes a  free  society  from  a  totalitarian 
society,  and  it  is  this  concept  which  the  fore- 
fathers of  this  great  Nation  wTOte  Indelibly 
Into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  charter  ever  conceived  by  man 
for  a  free  republic. 

Tlie  preamble  to  our  Constitution  which 
begins  with  "We.  the  people  •  •  • "  says  in  a 
clear  and  compelling  manner  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  based  only  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  the  divine  right  of  the  people. 
History  is  replete  with  stories  of  the  fail- 
ure of  harsh  and  unjust  laws.  It  abounds 
with  stories  of  war  and  revolution  as  the 
result  of  a  dictator's  seeking  to  substitute 
his  own  rule  of  law  for  tlie  law  of  the  state. 
And,  by  the  same  tdKjen  it  isn't  necessary 
to  turn  back  the  pages  ol  history  very  far  to 
discover  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
will  go  in  their  quest  for  freedom  and  human 
dignity.  Indeed,  this  very  quest  of  our 
forefathers  has  resulted  In  the  democratic 
form  of  government  under  which  we  now 
live — a  government  which  has  become  a 
blueprint  for  freedom -loving  peoples  the 
world  over. 

Mans  struggle  to  be  free  and  to  be  gov- 
erned by  just  laws  is  not  new.  The  concepts 
of  due  process  and  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  as  embodied  in  our  Constitution  are 
the  same  today  as  they  were  on  June  15. 
1215,  when  a  group  of  English  barons  forced 
King  John  to  put  his  seal  to  the  Magna 
Carta  on  the  windswept  plains  of  Runny- 
mede.     They    are   the   same    tcxlay   as    they 
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were  on  July  4,  1776,  when  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. And.  they  are  the  same  today  as 
they  were  on  September  17,  1787,  when  a 
small  band  of  patriots  gathered  at  Phila- 
delphia to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for  our 
Constitution  with  its  Bill  of  Rights  and  I 
am  constantly  aware  of  Its  vitality.  It  Is 
a  great  tribute  to  the  vision  of  our  fore- 
fathers that  the  hallowed  words  are  as  alive 
and  meaningful  today  in  the  space  age 
as  they  were  when  w^ritten. 

Freedom  of  religion,  .freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
3eiz\ires,  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  the  right 
to  counsel,  the  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, the  right  to  freely  elect  those  who  are 
to  govern  us.  and  the  other  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution  are  so  much  a  part  of  our 
daily  lives  that  we  have  come  to  take  them 
lor  granted.  And  therein  is  where  the  dan- 
ger lies — in  taking  them  for  granted,  in  be- 
ing lulled  into  such  a  feeling  of  security  and 
complacency  that  we  are  rendered  oblivious 
to  the  forces  which  would  erode  or  destroy 
our  rights  and  freedoms. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance."  That  statement  was 
never  more  true  than  it  Is  today  when  an 
Insidious  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  storming  the  ramparts  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

As  I  speak  to  you  on  this  the  1st  of  May 
1961.  the  Soviet  Union  is  celebrating  its  past 
victories  and  looking  forward  to  its  future 
conquests.  Flushed  with  the  success  of  their 
recent  achievement  in  putting  the  first  man 
Into  space,  the  Communists  are  parading 
their  military  might  in  the  Red  Square  this 
very  moment  and  Khrushchev  continues  his 
saber  rattling  and  shoe  pounding  antics  in 
trying  to  convince  the  uncommitted  nations 
that  conununlsm  offers  them  the  solutions 
to  their  problems.  So  there  is  no  more  ap- 
propriate occasion  than  May  Day — May  1. 
1961 — for  us  to  recall  the  basic  moral  and 
philosophical  principles  upon  which  oxir 
society  is  based  and  to  contrast  these  prin- 
ciples with  the  cynical.  Immoral,  and  athe- 
istic philosophy  that  underlies  international 
communism. 

We  must  never  take  our  liberty  for  granted 
and  we  must  remain  ever  alert  that  the  siren 
songs  of  foreign  ideologies  do  not  charm  us 
into  such  a  lethargic  state  that  the  freedom 
won  through  the  sacrifices  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  is  lost  through  our  own  default. 

Each  of  us  should  consider  himself  a 
watchdog  of  all  the  basic  human  rights 
which  are  part  of  our  heritage.  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  we  have  such  a  watchdog.  It  is  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  We 
have  launched  investigations  and  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  such  subjects  as  freedom  of 
Information,  wiretapping,  eavesdropping  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  mentally  ill,  the  Federal  loyalty-se- 
curity programs;  civil  rights:  confessions  and 
police  detention;  and  the  right  to  counsel. 
We  will  continue  our  work  in  these  and 
other  areas  where  erosions  of  our  constitu- 
itlonal  rights  are  likely  to  occur.  I  pledge  to 
'you  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  pre- 
jserve  fully  the  guarantees  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

And.  there  are  other  protectors  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Foremost  in  their  vanguard  are 
the  free  and  Independent  courts  of  our  Na- 
tion and  members  of  the  bar.  Prom  my  own 
practice  of  law  and  my  service  as  an  assocl- 
iate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
iCarolina,  I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  fair- 
ness and  procedures  of  our  courts  and  Juries. 
I  am  aware  that  no  system  of  law  and  Justice 
can  be  absolutely  Infallible,  but  I  am  of  the 


firm  t>elief  that  our  system  is  as  near  to  per- 
fection  as   any    legal   system   yet   devised. 

Under  our  Federal  laws,  an  individual 
cannot  be  arrested  and  held  for  trial  without 
the  protection  of  certain  safeguards  estab- 
lished by  our  Constitution.  In  the  first 
place,  he  can't  be  arrested  at  all  unless  there 
exists  probable  cause  that  he  has  committed 
the  crime  for  which  he  is  charged.  And,  it 
is  the  committing  magistrate,  not  the  ar- 
resting officer,  who  determines  the  existence 
of  probable  cause.  He  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  He  has  a  right  to  counsel  and  the 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers. 
Throughout  the  trial,  he  is  protected  by 
procedural  and  substantive  safeguards,  in- 
cluding the  right  against  self-incrimination. 
But,  if  by  chance,  he  still  feels  that  he  has 
not  been  given  a  fair  trial,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  available  to  him  and  he  has  the 
right  of  appeal  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  due 
process  of  law — and  I  challenge  any  nation 
in  the  world,  any  dictatorship  or  totalitarian 
society  to  match  the  United  States  in  its 
meticulous  regard  for  the  right  of  its  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
liberty  mentioned  in  the  guaranty  of  due 
process  of  law  means  not  only  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  be  free  from  the  mere  physical 
restraint  of  his  person,  as  by  incarceration, 
but  the  term  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right 
of  the  citizen  to  be  free  In  the  enjoyment  of 
all  his  faculties;  to  be  free  to  use  them  in  all 
lawful  ways;  to  live  and  work  where  he  will; 
to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful  calling 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  enter  into  all  con- 
tracts which  may  be  proper,  necessary,  and 
essential  to  his  carrying  out  to  a  successful 
conclusion  any  lawful  pursuit. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  freedom  and  In- 
dividual liberty.  Can  international  com- 
munism or  any  other  foreign  Ideology  meet 
these  terms?  The  answer  obviously  is  "No." 
Charles  S.  Rhyne,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  Law  Day — U.S.A.,  4  years  ago, 
said: 

"We  tend  to  take  too  much  for  granted 
the  great  principles  which  underlie  our 
Government.  We  have  a  legal  system  which, 
in  spite  of  the  size  of  our  country  and  the 
necessary  complexities  of  its  organization, 
assures  for  the  average  citizen  more  vigor- 
ous protection  for  life  and  person,  more 
widespread  Justice,  more  equality  under  law, 
more  effective  protection  for  individual 
rights,  more  evenly  distributed  economic 
opportunity,  more  security  In  person  and 
property,  and  greater  personal  freedom, 
than  any  other  system  yet  developed  In  all 
the  history  of  mankind.  What  more  mean- 
ingful proof  is  there  that  life  under  the 
rule  of  law  assures  the  best  existence  yet 
devised  by  man?" 

This,  the-  ,  la  the  message  which  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  you  today:  Let  us  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  our  liberty  and  freedom  under 
our  Constitution  and  laws;  let  us  rekindle 
the  flame  of  liberty  that  burned  in  the 
hearts  of  our  Pounding  Fathers,  for  as  Judge 
Learned  Hand  has  said,  "Liberty  lies  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women.  When  it  dies 
there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can 
save  It";  let  us  repledge  ourselves  to  the  firm 
conviction  that  ours  is  the  world's  best  sys- 
tem of  law  and  government. 

Finally,  in  the  words  of  a  small-town  Illi- 
nois lawyer,  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  In 
schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let 
It  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books,  and 
in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and 
enforced  in  courts  of  Justice.  And  in  short, 
let  it  become  the  political  religion  of   the 


Nation;  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of 
all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions, sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars." 


VISIT  OF  CHANCEIXOR  KONRAD 
ADENAUER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  on  April  14  to  be  cohost. 
along  with  four  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Senators  Bridges,  Dodd.  Javits. 
and  Hruska,  and  a  luncheon  for  His  Ex- 
cellency, Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  and  his 
Foreign  Minister.  Dr.  Heinrich  von 
Brentano. 

The  luncheon  was  a  notable  affair,  at- 
tended by  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
more  than  100  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
cross  section  of  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  American  religious, 
civic,  and  business  communities. 

It  was  a  stirring  tribute  to  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  elder  statesmen.  In 
turn  the  Chancellor  paid  tribute  to  our 
people  who  as  victors  in  World  War  II 
turned  our  energies  to  helping  rebuild 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  from 
the  ashes. 

In  these  times  of  international  strife, 
the  harmony  that  prevailed  between  the 
leading  citizens  of  our  two  Republics 
will  help  show  other  nations  of  the  world 
that  democracies  will  stand  side  by  side 
and  show  a  united  front  to  all  aggres- 
sors. This  attitude  was  exemplified  by 
the  press  reports  concerning  the  Ad- 
enauer visit  here,  received  from  around 
the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  representative 
compilation  of  the  American  press  re- 
actions, including  our  State  Department 
and  White  House  communiques,  to 
Chancellor  Adenauer's  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Phesident  and  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  After  the  Reading  or 
the  Joint  Communique  Outside  the  En- 
trance TO  THE  West  Lobby  of  the  White 
House 

The  President.  We  have  this  communique 
which  will  come  out  in  a  few  minutes  Per- 
haps I  could  read  it  quickly,  and  then  I 
might  say  a  word  or  two. 

(After  reading  the  communique:) 
I  want  to  say.  speaking  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  to  the  shores  of  this  country 
again  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
I  dont  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  that 
history  will  deal  most  generously  with  him 
in  writing  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity in  the  years  1945  to  the  present.  His 
accomplishments  have  been  extraordinary  in 
binding  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to- 
gether, in  strengthening  the  ties  which  link 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic. 
Therefore,  speaking  personally  and  also  as 
President  of  this  country,  it  Is  a  great  honor 
to  welcome  again  to  our  shores  a  friend,  a 
great  European,  and  distinguished  leader  of 
his  country,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Republic,  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

Chancellor  Adenaukb  (as  Interpreted  from 
the  German).  VLr.  President.  I  was  deeply 
moved  and  touched  by  the  kind  words  which 
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you  said  after  reading  out  the  communique. 
I  should  like  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  feel  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  do. 
that  it  was  an  extremely  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  come  back  again  to  your  coun- 
try in  order  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  sensing  the  atmosphere  which  I  was  able 
to  find  over  here.  I  especially  felt  this  at- 
mosphere In  the  discussions  which  I  had 
with  you.  Mr  President,  and  I  also  felt  it 
particularly  this  afternoon  when  I  was  wel- 
comed In  the  Senate. 

This  Is  the  ninth  time  that  I  have  come 
here  to  the  United  States,  and  every  time 
I  feel  deeper  and  cloeer  linked  with  your 
country  and  with  your  Government.  I  am 
very  happy  indeed.  Mr.  President,  to  have 
had  this  chance  of  meeting  you — and  you, 
as  the  great  leader  of  your  country,  and 
therefore  the  personality  that  carries  such  a 
huge  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  all  the 
free  world,  and  you  are  dealing  with  this  big 
task  with  great  energy,  and  great  far- 
sightedness 

Thank    you    very    much.    Mr.   President. 

Joint  Communique  bt  the  President  and 
His  Excellency  Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer OF  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many 

Dxirlng  the  past  2  days  the  President  and 
the  Chancellor  have  had  a  most  cordial  and 
useful  exchange  of  views  on  a  number  of 
subjects  of  Interest  to  their  two  Govern- 
ments. 

Their  Informal  conversations  have  Includ- 
ed among  other  things,  discussions  of  the 
problem  of  a  divided  Germany  including 
Berlin;  the  current  nuclear  test  ban  talks; 
political  and  military  developments  pertain- 
ing to  NATO;  aid  to  developing  countries. 
European  economic  cooperation;  East-West 
relations;  and  the  situation  in  some  critical 
areas  of  world  politics. 

Also  participating  in  the  talks  were  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  German  For- 
eign Minister  Heinrich  von  Brentano. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaf- 
firmed the  position  of  their  Governments 
that  only  through  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  can  a  Just 
and  enduring  solution  be  found  for  the 
problem  of  Germany  including  Berlin.  They 
renewed  their  pledge  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  pending 
the  reunification  of  Germany  in  peace  and 
freedom  and  the  restoration  of  Berlin  as  the 
capital  of  a  reunified  country. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed 
that  intensified  political  cooperation  In 
NATO  is  Indispensable  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  Allies  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  security  In  the  world. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaf- 
firmed their  support  of  NATO  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  common  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  They  underlined  the  convic- 
tion of  their  Governments  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  Alliance  to  maintain  and  develop 
further  all  military  means  required  to  en- 
able them  to  deter  effectively  a  potential 
aggressor  from  threatening  the  territorial 
integrity  or  independence  of  any  ally. 

Furthermore,  the  problems  of  general  and 
controlled  disarmament  were  discussed.  The 
President  and  the  Chancellor  are  convinced 
that  reasonable,  freely  negotiated  measures 
to  reverse  the  growth  of  uncontrolled  na- 
tional armaments  will  serve  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  war  and  that  concurrently  meas- 
ures should  be  negotiated  to  secure  a  life 
in  freedom  to  all  nations.  The  goal  is  gen- 
eral and  total  peace. 

The  President  and  the  Chtncellor  agreed 
on  the  Importance  of  a  concerted  aid  effort 
by  the  industrialized  free  world  nations  In 
an  amount  commensurate  with  their  re- 
sovu^ces  and  on  a  basis  corresponding  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task.  They  pledged  the 
support  of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 


Republic  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives 
adopted  by  the  member  nations  of  the 
development  assistance  group  at  their 
meeting  In  London  two  weeks  ago. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  wel- 
comed the  prospective  establishment  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  as  constituting  a  step  of  vital 
importance  In  the  development  of  an  At- 
lantic community.  The  new  possibilities 
which  It  opens  for  economic  cooperation  and 
economic  pwlicy  coordination  and  the  means 
of  achieving  closer  interdependence  were 
also  discussed.  In  this  connection,  the 
President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that 
rontinulng  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
balance-of -payments  problem. 

The  Important  role  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  as  a  powerfu'.  and  co- 
hesive force  in  the  core  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity was  stressed.  The  dynamic  political 
and  Institutional  potential  of  the  EEC  was 
agreed  to  be  an  important  element  of  pres- 
ent strength  for  the  Atlantic  community. 

The  fruitful  exchange  of  views  which  the 
President  and  the  Chancellor  have  had.  as 
well  as  the  frank  and  cordial  atmosphere 
In  which  tne  talks  were  conducted  have 
contributed  significantly  to  deepening  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  free  world  community. 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  Upon  Arrival  in  Washington  of  His 
Excellency  Dr  Konrad  Adenauer,  Chan- 
cellor or  the  Federal  Republic  or  Ger- 
many 

Mr.  Chancellor,  let  me  extend  to  you  a 
warm  welcome  to  Washington.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  both  personally  and  officially, 
and  a  high  privilege  as  well,  to  greet  you 
on  behalf  of  President  Kennedy  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  here  with  us  not 
only  because  you  are  so  well  known  as  a 
close  and  understanding  friend  of  our  coun- 
try, but  also  because  you  embody  so  clearly 
the  dynamic  and  democratic  Germany  of  to- 
day. It  is  most  opportune  that  you  could 
arrange  to  consult  with  us  at  precisely  this 
time  when  a  new  American  administration 
Is  shaping  the  major  policy  lines  which  we 
will  expect  to  follow  dvirlng  the  years  ahead. 
In  close  cooperation  with  our  allies  and 
friends,  we  shall  move  together  on  the  path 
toward  freedom  and  peace  for  all  the  world. 
We  will  expect  to  benefit  greatly  from  the 
wise  and  statesmanlike  counsel  that  you  will 
bring  to  this  endeavor. 

Permit  me  also  to  extend  my  welcome  to 
your  daughter,  Mrs.  Llbeth  Werhahn,  and 
the  distinguished  members  of  your  party,  in- 
cluding particularly  Foreign  Minister  von 
Brentano.  I  hope  that,  even  though  your 
stay  with  us  will  be  a  short  one,  the  pressure 
of  business  will  permit  you  some  measure  of 
relaxation  and  that  your  visit  will  prove 
most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  for  yourself  and 
your  party. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  10.  1961] 
Adenauer  Gets  Acheson  Briefing;  Will  De- 
mand Voice  in  Atomic  Policy 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Bonn,  April  9. — Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer Is  planning  to  tell  President  Kennedy 
that  Europe  must  have  a  voice  in  any  final 
decision  whether  to  use  atomic  weapons 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

Adenauer  discussed  this  view  today  with 
Presidential  Adviser  Dean  Acheson,  who  fiew 
into  Bonn  for  the  afternoon  and  gave  the 
Chancellor  a  complete  briefing  on  Washlng- 
tons  new  thinking  about  NATO. 

Adenauer's  argument  is  understood  to  be 
that  a  share  in  the  crucial  decision  Is  neces- 


sary to  overcome  French  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle's  objections  to  NATO,  and  thus 
to  reblnd  the  alliance  at  its  sagging  seams. 

The  Germans  are  urging  that  concessions 
be  made  to  the  French,  at  least,  as  part 
of  a  streamlining  reform  of  NATO  command 
structure.  Under  the  current  system,  the 
real  power  of  decision  on  when  defense  of 
NATO  territory  requires  the  use  of  nuclear 
arms  rests  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  alone. 

Adenauer  Invited  Acheson  to  Bonn  today 
as  a  preparation  for  his  own  meeting  with 
President  Kennedy  In  Washington  Tuesday. 
The  future  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  will  be 
the  focal  point  of  the  Washington  talks. 

Some  recent  American  statements  had 
caused  the  German  Chancellor  to  worry  that 
the  United  Slates  might  be  planning  to 
downgrade  NATO  as  the  keystone  of  Western 
policy. 

He  was  eiiger  to  get  details  of  Washing- 
ton's new  Ideas  from  Acheson,  who  drew  up 
a  sp>ecial  NATO  report  for  Mr.  Kennedy,  as 
advance  guidance  on  how  he  can  expect  his 
meeting  with  the  President  to  go. 

Acheson  said  afterward  that  he  gave 
Adenauer  a  complete  account  of  my  work 
in  Washington  and  that  "we  think  alike  on 
almost  all  major  questions." 

Before  leaving  after  5  hours  of  talks, 
Acheson  went  out  to  the  garden  for  a  quick 
game  of  boccl  (Italian  lawn  bowling)  which 
is  Adenauer's  favorite  sport. 

The  two  fundamentals  of  Adenauer's 
foreign  pKjllcy  have  always  t>een  the  alliance 
with  the  United  States  and  the  drive  to- 
ward unity  with  France.  Quarrels  within 
NATO  have  brought  these  parallel  lines  near 
clashing  in  the  past  year.  Bonn  therelore 
favors  reform  to  strengthen  and  reunify 
NATO. 

But  despite  assurances  from  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Adenauer  has  become  uneasy 
lest  American  ideas  for  change  tend  to 
weaken  the  organization. 

Adenauer  returned  yesterday  from  his 
spring  vacation  to  complete  preparations  for 
his  Washington  trip  which  one  leading  Ger- 
man newspaper  said  could  change  the 
course  of  Western  history. 

The  statement,  though  exaggerated,  re- 
fiects  the  current  intense  uneasiness  here 
over  German-American  relations  and  the 
general  assumption  that  these  relations  are 
about  to  enter  a  new  phase. 

It  is,  many  Germans  feel,  a  phase  that 
Is  beginning  awkwardly  but  could  work  out 
for  the  best  if  the  Chancellor  can  succeed 
in  his  mission  to  win  the  confidence  of 
President  Kennedy. 

The  Deutsche  Zellung,  after  taking  Mr 
Kennedy  brusquely  to  task  for  neglecting 
NATO  and  failing  to  act  yet  toward  bring* 
ing  allied  unity,  said  "the  issue  now  is 
whether  Germany  can  become  the  third 
great  European  partner  belonging  to  this 
club — the  club  of  true  friends,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Canada.  The  question  Is  whether  after  en- 
mity and  dependence,  a  new  era  is  to  com- 
mence, an  era  of  genuine  friendship." 

Highly  Infiuentlal  German  officials  have 
been  more  blunt  in  private.  They  argue  that 
the  Americans  must  now  decide  once  and  for 
all  what  they  think  about  Germans.  There 
Is  a  tlghtlipped  Impatience  at  criticisms  they 
consider  appropriate  from  a  guardian  to  a 
ward.  And  they  feel  they  have  outgrown 
tutelage. 

Adenauer,  who  is  a  strong  believer  In  the 
power  of  political  personalities,  has  been 
keenly  eager  for  a  firsthand  Impression  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  ever  since  the  American  elections. 
At  84,  he  Is  almost  old  enough  to  be  the 
President's  grandfather.  German  colum- 
nists have  been  publishing  warnings  to  him 
to  restrain  any  impulse  of  his  occasionally 
sharp  tongue   to  treat   the  Chief  Executive 
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of  the  United  States  as  a  young  whipper- 
snapper,  but  Adenauer  Is  far  too  concerned 
with  the  serious  problems  of  alliance  and 
anxious  to  make  a  sound  Impression  for 
there  to  be  any  likelihood  of  temperamental 
gaffes. 

NATO    SEEN    SUBJFCT 

The  President's  plans  for  strengthening 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  as  the  basis  of 
future  relations,  are  of  Immediate  and  deep 
concern  to  Bonn.  Doubtless,  the  concrete 
parts  of  the  conversation  will  turn  largely 
on  that  subject,  although  Adenauer  will 
be  prepared  to  talk  about  International 
finances,  development  aid.  and  West  Ger- 
many's attitude  to  Eastern  Europe  11  as  Is 
anticipated  the  President  brings  up  these 
topics. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12,  1961] 
The  Chancellor's  Mission 
Chancellor  Adenauer  becomes  the  second 
of  the  major  NATO  leaders  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  The 
German  statesman  is  understandably  eager 
to  assess  the  attitude  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration toward  European  unity  and  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  also 
is  reported  to  be  concerned  about  potential 
American  reaction  to  the  Elchmann  trial 
and  about  anti-German  feeling  prompted 
by  recent  differences  on  economic   aid. 

With  respect  to  the  Elchmann  trial  Dr. 
Adenauer  may  be  unduly  worried.  The  dis- 
closures during  the  trial  are  bound  to  be 
horrible,  and  there  may  be  some  feeling  that 
the  Germans  have  not  fully  repented  of  the 
sins  of  the  Nazis.  But  Americans  do  not 
ordinarily  believe  In  mass  guilt;  and  think- 
ing people  in  this  country  are  likely  to  be 
concerned  more  with  the  development  of 
healthy  rojts  for  present-day  German 
democracy  than  with  punishment  for  bes- 
tiality of  neru-ly  two  decades  ago.  There  has 
undeniably  been  a  feeling  that  Germany  has 
not  done  enough  to  shoulder  the  common 
burden  of  economic  help  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  became  apparent  last  fall, 
however,  that  former  Treasury  Secretary 
Anderron  presented  the  problem  on  entirely 
too  narrow  a  basis  of  relief  for  the  American 
balance-of -payments  deficit  (and  some  of 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  not  feeling  well  because  of  a  severe 
diet).  Substantially  greater  agreement  now 
exists  as  a  result  of  recent  talks  in  Europe 
which  stressed  mutual  obligations,  but  the 
pragmatic  test  will  be  in  what  Germany 
does  to  expand  its  help  to  other  countries. 
Dr.  Adenauer  will  find  President  Kennedy 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  revitalize 
NATO,  as  indicated  in  his  speech  to  the 
military  chiefs.  He  also  will  find  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy attuned  to  the  broader  requirements  of 
European  unity.  The  address  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan  in  Boston  last  week  evan- 
gelizing political  and  economic  as  well  as 
military  unity  was  highly  Bigniflcan*  In 
this  respect.  Both  Germany  and  the  United 
States  should  be  cheered  by  the  signs  that 
Britain  Is  seriously  considering  membership 
in   the  Common   Market. 

This  bears  upon  a  concern  here  about 
the  future  In  Western  Europe.  Dr.  Adenauer 
and  his  counterpart  in  France.  President  de 
Gaulle,  in  the  order  of  things  will  not  be 
directing  affairs  much  longer.  The  concern 
thus  Is  both  with  policies  that  will  bind  the 
two  nations  firmly  Into  the  larger  European 
community,  and  with  the  qualifications  of 
potential  successors  to  continue  the  associa- 
tlo(n.  Heirs  are  more  apparent  in  Germany 
than  In  Prance;  but  German  democracy  still 
needs  to  demonstrate  that  It  is  prepared 
for  an   orderly  transfer  of  power. 

The  new  administration  in  the  United 
States  will  be  no  less  eager  than  the  former 
administration  for  close  relations  with  Ger- 
many, even  though  initiatives  and  ap- 
proaches   to    particular   matters   may   differ. 


It  will  be  useful  to  have  Dr  Adenauer's 
views  and  counsel,  and  he  Is  assured  a  cor- 
dial welcome  because,  among  other  reasons, 
of  the  enormous  respect  for  what  he  has 
accomplished. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  12. 

1961) 

Dr.  Adenauer  in  Washtncton:   A  Reminder 

OF  THE   Most   Serious   Dancer 

None  of  the  points  of  conflict  between  East 

and  West  presents  a  trickier  or  potentially 

more  explosive  situation  than  Germany. 

This  Is  the  harsh  and  enduring  reality  of 
which  Dr.  Adenauer  reminds  us  as  he  follows 
Mr.  Macmillan  to  Washington  to  Initiate 
personal  contact  with  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

At  the  present  moment,  for  example,  we 
happen  to  be  engaged  In  an  lU-deflned  and 
confusing  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Laos.  There  have  been  and  will  be  other 
places  like  Laos — which  Is  not  to  underrate 
the  seriousness  of  that  crisis — but  Berlin  still 
provides  the  best  opportunity  for  the  Soviets, 
the  Germans,  and  everyone  else  to  measure 
without  the  least  unsureness  the  strength  of 
our  determination  and  the  quality  of  our 
good  faith.  There  we  are  and  there,  until 
Germany  is  reunited,  we  shall  stay. 

There  Is  an  Immediate  point  to  this  re- 
flection. Tlie  spring  Is  coming  on,  and  the 
spring  is  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  expected 
to  rehearse  his  Berlin  bombast.  The  recent 
meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  satellites,  with 
its  denunciation  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
could  be  a  convenient  starting  point. 

Whatever  the  shortcoming  of  its  cold  war 
policies  elsewhere,  the  United  States  has 
never  changed  or  diluted  Its  promise  that 
West  Berlin  is  to  remain  free.  Dr.  Adenauer 
and  the  Berliners  can  be  as  confident  of 
being  reassured  on  that  score  by  this  admin- 
istration as  they  were  by  the  previous  one. 
There  Is  another  aspect  of  his  visit  which 
should  be  noted,  and  which  concerns  the 
Berlin  question  more  directly  than  one  might 
suppose. 

Dr.  Adenauer  Is  campaigning  for  another 
term  as  Chancellor  when  Germany  votes  In 
September.  Obviously  his  trip  to  Washing- 
ton will  have  important  repercussions  from 
this  point  of  view,  especially  since  his  op- 
ponent, Willy  Brandt,  is  the  mayor  of  Berlin. 
It  also  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
special  opportunity  to  Interfere  In  West  Ger- 
man politics. 

The  fact  of  the  election  Is  going  to  com- 
plicate the  already  unrewarding  effort  of 
calculating  Mr.  Khrushchev's  intentions  and 
foreseeing  his  moves.  As  to  what  we  shall 
do,  however,  there  is  at  least  no  doubt. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Apr.   12,  19611 

CONITDENCE    IN     PRESIDENT:     ADENAUER- 

Kennedt  Talks  To  Start  Todat 
(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 

Washington,  April  11. — The  next  round  in 
President  Kennedy's  venture  Into  diplomacy 
began  tonight  with  the  arrival  of  West  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer. 

The  43-year-old  President  and  the  85-year- 
old  Chancellor  will  confer  in  the  White  House 
tomorrow  and  Thursday. 

In  one  sense  the  German  leader's  visit 
comes  at  a  difficult  time  for  him  because  of 
his  great  sensitivity  to  American  reaction  to 
the  trial  of  Adolf  Eichmann  In  Israel. 

However,  on  his  arrival  at  6;01  p.m.,  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  spoke  hopefully  of  a  new 
sense  of  union  and  resolu>,ion  among  the 
peoples  of  the  West.  He  said  that  already 
the  German  people  have  developed  great  con- 
fidence In  President  Kennedy. 

The  Chancellor  was  welcomed  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  as  he  emerged  from  his 
Jetliner  at  nearby  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
In  Maryland. 


The  United  States  has  been  putting  pres- 
sure on  Germany  to  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  West's  burden  In  assisting  underde- 
veloped nations.  It  was  to  this  problem, 
presumably,  that  the  Chancellor  was  address- 
ing himself  when  he  said  in  a  statement  read 
upon  his  arrival: 

"The  Federal  (German)  Government  real- 
izes that  our  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
fate  of  the  world  grows  in  proportion  with 
our  efficiency  and  capacity.  We  are  prepared 
to  make  a  contribution  in  keeping  with  our 
abilities,  and  we  shall  gladly  do  so  in  the 
realization  that  we  are  thereby  helping  to 
promote  peace,  to  preserve  freedom. 

"Our  times  are  filled  with  threats  and 
dangers,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  free  people 
of  the  world  will  overcome  those  dangers." 

Shortly  after  I>r.  Adenauer  had  taken  off 
from  B  inn  this  morning  In  the  Lufthansa 
plane,  German  officials  announced  that  their 
Government  would  prepay  $587  million  of 
lU  »787  million  postwar  debt  to  the  United 
States.  American  officials  have  requested 
this  as  one  way  of  easing  the  drain  caused 
by  this  country's  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

ninth  visit  to  untttd  states 

This  Is  Dr.  Adenauer's  ninth  visit  to  the 
United  Stales  since  he  became  Chancellor 
12  years  ago. 

"It  Is  most  opportune."  Secretary  Rusk 
told  him.  "that  you  could  arrange  to  con- 
sult with  us  at  precisely  this  time  when  a 
new  American  administration  Is  shaping  the 
major  policy  lines  which  -ve  expect  to  follow 
in  the  years  ahead." 

Ambassador  Wllhelm  Grewe  and  almost 
the  entire  staff  of  the  German  Embassy  here 
were  on  hand  to  welcome  the   Chancellor. 

In  addition  to  Germany's  larger  role  In 
helping  underdeveloped  countries.  Dr. 
Adenauer  and  the  President  will  discuss 
such  problems  as  Berlin,  disarmament,  and 
the  strengthening  of  NATO.  Last  week  the 
President  conferred  here  with  British  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan.  On  May  31  he  will  fly 
to  Paris  to  see  President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  14. 

1961] 

J  P.K  s  Berlin  Stand  Pleases  Adenauer 

(By  R    H    Shackford) 

West  German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
found  President  Kennedy's  stand  on  the  city 
of  Berlin  even  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  In  Its  closing 
years. 

Participants  In  the  2-day  Kennedy-Ade- 
nauer talks  reported  the  President  made  It 
crystal  clear  that  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned: 

The  freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin 
Is  not  a  subject  for  negotiation  In  any 
form. 

Any  change  In  the  status  of  Berlin  can 
come  about  only  through  reunification  of  all 
of  Germany  In  peace  and  freedom. 

A  strengthened  and  Improved  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  U  the 
best  assurance  for  the  security  of  the  entire 
North  Atlantic  area,  but  especially  for  Ger- 
many and  Berlin. 

French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle's  pro- 
posal to  turn  the  clock  back  to  national 
defense,  rather  than  Increase  the  system  of 
common  defense  under  NATO,  would  be 
tragic.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Adenauer  re- 
affirmed NATO  as  "the  keystone  of  the  com- 
mon defense." 

PLEASED 

The  85-year-old  Chancellor — who  still 
reads  without  glasses — was  reported  to  be 
more  than  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the 
President's  unequivocal  policies  about  the 
future  of  Germany  and  Berlin,  and  with 
the  President's  determination  to  revive  the 
drive  for  far  greater  unity  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  latter  has  long  been  a  pet  proj- 
ect of  Dr.   Adenauer. 
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Dr.  Adenauer  paid  the  President  high 
compliments  at  his  press  conference  after 
the  White  House  talks  were  formally  ended. 
He  described  Mr.  Kennedy  as:  "Very  pre- 
cise, very   exact,  very   quick,  very  frank." 

U.S.    POSITION 

The  US  position  on  Berlin  has  never  been 
weak.  The  Kennedy  administration  has 
not  changed  any  basic  U.S.  policies.  But  It 
has  decided  to  put  a  far  different  emphasis 
on   its  position. 

In  the  past  the  U.S.  has  placed  major  em- 
phasis on  the  rights  of  the  occupying  powers 
(United  States.  Britain,  and  Prance)  in 
Berlin.  Now  the  major  point  is  going  to 
be — as  the  Kennedy-Adenauer  communique 
stated:  "to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin" 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  14.  19611 

Adenauer    Buoyant    Over    Capital    Talks — 

Sees  United  States  Set  To  Use  All  Arms 

in  Defense 

(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

Washington.  April  13 —West  German 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  in  a  visibly 
buoyant  mood,  today  ended  "Intensive,  pre- 
cise, and  most  satisfactory  "  talks  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  convinced  that  America  is 
ready  to  use  all  military  means,  including  nu- 
clear weapons,  In  defense  of  its  allies. 

The  phrase  in  the  Joint  German-American 
communique  calling  for  the  alliance  to 
"maintain  and  develop  further  all  military 
means  "  was  the  heart  of  the  reassurance 
that  the  Chancellor  had  come  here  to  get. 

to    till    NATO's    CAPS 

It  completely  answered  worries,  aids  said, 
that  President  Kennedy's  emphasis  on 
strengthening  NATO's  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  meant  abandonment  of  plans  to 
give  NATO  its  own  nuclear  arsenal.  At  an 
evening  press  conference,  the  Chancellor  said 
that  studies  are  underway  In  the  adminis- 
tration on  how  best  to  fill  the  gaps  in  NATO's 
nuclear   strength. 

The  85-year-old  Chancellor  had  a  tri- 
umphant day  that  started  with  his  im- 
promptu appearance  on  the  Senate  floor 
where  he  made  a  few  informal  remarks.  He 
was  roundly  applauded. 

This  warm  reception,  which  Included 
cheers  from  the  public  gallery,  has  helped 
to  allay  the  Chancellors  other  chief  pre- 
occupation: that  the  Adolf  Elchmann  trial 
in  Israel  might  start  a  wave  of  anti-German 
feeling  In  this  country  by  reminding  the 
world  of  Nazi  atrocities.  The  Chancellor 
now  is  convinced,  officials  said,  that  such 
fears  are  largely  groundless. 

PRIZE  or  friendship 

In  a  series  of  public  appearances  during 
the  day,  Dr.  Adenauer  made  It  clear  that  the 
greatest  prize  he  was  taking  back  on  this 
trip — his  ninth — was  "the  great  spirit  of 
friendship"  he  felt  had  been  established  with 
the  American  President. 

Referring  to  reports  that  the  gap  in  years 
between  the  43-year-old  New  Frontier  Presi- 
dent and  himself  might  strain  matters. 
Chancellor  Adenauer  told  the  press  this  eve- 
ning, with  one  of  his  rare  smiles:  "Forty- 
three  years  is  a  very  respectable  age  to  be. 
Nobody  is  afraid  of  a  man  Just  because  he  is 
43  years  of  age.  When  I  was  43  I  was  mayor 
of  Cologne.    That  Is  the  best  Job  I  ever  had." 

Among  the  matters  on  which  he  and 
President  Kennedy  reached  100-percent 
agreement,  according  to  the  conununlque, 
was  the  continuing  defense  of  West  Berlins 
freedom  and  Independence;  the  need  for  In- 
tensified political  cooperation  in  NATO;  the 
belief  that  the  problem  of  divided  Germany 
must  be  solved  by  applying  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  giving  the  people  there 
the  right  to  decide  their  future. 


president  reads  statement 
On  the  Senate  floor,  where  he  was  Intro- 
duced by  Vice  President  Johnson,  the  Chan- 
cellor responded  to  the  warm  applause  by 
saying.  "I  know  that  this  welcome  Is  meant 
for  the  German  p)eople." 

Then  he  added:  "I  can  assure  you  that 
the  German  people  will  always  stand  on  your 
side  and  be  ready  to  help  whenever  we  can." 
This  was  Dr.  Adenauer's  way  of  saying  that 
Germany  was  ready  to  respond  to  pressures 
that  she  do  more  in  the  field  of  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries  and  to  assist 
this  country  In  Its  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  resulting  outflow  of  gold, 
aids  said. 

The  Joint  communique  was  read  to  news- 
men outside  the  White  House  this  afternoon 
by  the  President,  who  was  hatless  and  coat- 
less,  while  Mr.  Adenauer,  hatless  but  wearing 
an  overcoat,  stood  at  his  side.  Despite  the 
raw.  sullen  day,  the  atmosphere  was  light- 
ened by  the  ensuing  warm  exchange  of  com- 
pliments. 

Said  President  Kennedy  of  Dr.  Adenauer: 
"I  have  no  doubt  that  history  will  be  gener- 
ous with  him  In  writing  the  history  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  in  the  years  1945  to  the 
present.  His  accomplishments  have  been  ex- 
traordinary in  binding  the  nations  of  Western 
Europye  together  and  In  strengthening  the 
ties  which  link  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic." 

Replied  Chancellor  Adenauer:  "I  am 
deeply  moved  and  touched  by  these  remarks. 
It  is  a  great  pleivsure  to  come  here  and  per- 
ceive the  atmosphere  in  which  this  great 
leader  with  such  tremendous  responsibilities 
is  pursuing  his  task  with  such  energy  and 
farsightedness" 

At  his  evening  press  conference  the  Chan- 
cellor dealt  with  one  of  his  major  concerns 
that  the  German  Army  must  have  the  best 
of  weapons  at  its  command  and  certain  weap- 
ons equal  to  those  of  Its  Communist  ene- 
mies. 

"I  am  convinced  that  a  positive  solution 
to  this  will  be  found."  said  Dr.  Adenauer. 
Germany  Itself,  he  indicated,  would  prefer 
to  have  the  problem  solved  by  making  NATO 
the  fourth  nuclear  power.  But  although  the 
Kennedy  administration  may  not  be  ready  to 
adopt  precisely  the  same  formula  on  nuclear 
sharing  as  put  forward  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  West  German  Chancellor  Is  con- 
vinced that  some  move  In  the  same  general 
direction  Is  In  the  military  cards.  "It  is  vital 
not  for  reasons  of  prestige  or  of  politics  but 
for  purely  military  reasons, "  he  said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  15.   19611 

Strong    U.S.    Leadership    Needed,    Adenauer 

Says 

(By  Elizabeth  Wharton) 

West  German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
yesterday  said  only  strong  and  determined 
U.S.  leadership  could  shepherd  the  free  world 
safely  through  its  current  time  of  ordeal. 

Adenauer  pledged  that  Germany  would 
stand  steadfastly  and  faithfully  with  the 
United  States  against  the  threat  of  com- 
munism. 

The  85-year-old  Chancellor  said  he  was 
Impressed  with  43-year-old  President  Ken- 
nedy during  their  talks  this  week.  He  said 
they  advanced  "the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  the  unity  of  our  ideals." 

Adenauer  and  West  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister Helnrlch  von  Brentano  spoke  at  a  lunch 
given  In  their  honor  at  the  Capitol  by  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  affair  was  attended  by  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Director  Allen  W.  Dulles.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Ball,  rovlnp;  Ambassa- 
dor W.  Averell  Harrlman,  the  Armed  Services 


Secretaries  and  about  150  other  officials. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  business  leaders. 

Dodd,  a  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  wsu" 
crimes  trials,  hailed  Adenauer's  role  in  re- 
building Germany  after  World  War  II.  Sen- 
ate GOP  policy  chairman  Styles  Bridges, 
of  New  Hampshire,  voiced  similar  praise. 

Adenauer  said  America's  true  hallmark  of 
greatness  was  its  effort  to  help  the  van- 
quished nations  get  back  on  their  feet  after 
the  war. 

The  Chancellor  did  not  elaborate  on  his 
statement  that  "the  time  of  ordeal  of  the 
present  generation  is  not  yet  over." 

But  presumably  he  referred  to  the  Russian 
threat  to  West  Germany  and  Berlin  as  well 
as  other  Soviet  pressures. 


|From  the  Sunday  Star.  Apr  16,  1961] 
Men  Meet — And  Agree 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  talks 
between  President  Kennedy  and  West  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Adenauer,  Just  concluded 
here,  have  served  a  more  important  purpose 
than  was  spelled  out  in  their  Joint  com- 
munique. 

For.  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  meetings 
between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan,  this  was  a  first  oppor- 
tunity for  a  face-to-face  sizing  up  of  each 
other  by  two  of  the  most  powerful  leaders 
in  the  free  world  community.  In  this  re- 
sp>ect,  it  was  a  meeting  perhaps  more  mean- 
ingful to  Dr.  Adenauer,  whose  own  views 
and  vigor  already  were  well  known  to  the 
President,  but  who  had  not  in  turn  had 
previous  opportunity  for  a  personal  evalua- 
tion of  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  role  of  Chief 
Executive  That  Dr.  Adenauer  was  pleased 
with  his  findings  was  indicated  in  his  press 
conference  description  of  the  President  as 
"very  precise,  very  exact,  very  quick,  and  very 
frank."  Along  with  Mr.  Kennedy  s  own  warm 
words  about  the  German  Chancellor,  the 
exchange  of  compliments  can  be  considered 
as  something  more  than  mere  diplomatic 
politeness. 

At  the  same  time,  the  concluding  com- 
munique itself  reflects  a  wide  range  of  agree- 
ment and  of  reaffirmation  of  purpose  that 
undoubtedly  Is  reassuring  to  the  head  of 
the  Bonn  government.  It  was  made  clear, 
for  example,  that  the  United  States  remains 
committed  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
West  Berlin  and  that  reunification  of  Ger- 
many (In  freedom,  not  In  subjection)  still 
is  a  basic  objective.  Of  the  NATO  alliance, 
there  was  emphasis  not  only  on  its  primary 
function  as  a  defensive  military  Instrument 
and  the  necessity  for  It  to  develop  all  mili- 
tary means  required  to  enable  it  to  deter 
aggression,  but  there  also  was  significant 
emphasis  upon  intensified  political  coopera- 
tion within  the  bloc — a  principle  which  Dr. 
Adenauer  has  long  favored. 

Indeed,  this  theme  of  the  desirability  of  a 
closer  unity  in  nonmllitary  affairs  among 
the  Atlantic  nations  was  sounded  also  in 
parts  of  the  communique  dealing  particu- 
larly with  economic  problems.  Establish- 
ment of  the  new  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  In  which  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  Joined 
with  18  other  free-world  nations,  was  de- 
scribed as  a  step  of  vital  Importance,  open- 
ing the  way  to  achieving  a  closer  interde- 
pendence. 

It  was  most  noteworthy,  against  the  back- 
ground of  reports  that  Britain  Is  now  seri- 
ously considering  the  possibility  of  Joining 
the  European  Economic  Community  (the 
Common  Market,  often  referred  to  as  the 
Inner  six  and  numbering  West  Germany  in 
its  membership),  that  President  Kennedy 
Joined  Dr.  Adenauer  in  describing  this  group 
as  a  powerful  and  cohesive  force  with  dy- 
namic potential.  It  Is  known  that  Mr. 
Macmillan   discussed    this    matter    with    the 
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President  and  that  there  Is  hope  here  that 
Bnialn  will  so  decide.  Currently,  Britain  Is  a 
member  of  the  European  free  trade  associa- 
tion, known  as  the  outer  seven,  and  there 
has  been  apprehension  that  continued  divi- 
sion of  free  Europe  into  these  two  blocs 
would  have  dangerous  economic  and  {XjUtl- 
cal  consequences  for  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

Having  thus  "covered  the  waterfront"  with 
both  Mr  Macmillan  and  Dr.  Adenauer,  the 
President  has  another  summit  meeting  of 
major  Importance  coming  up  next  month — 
with  President  de  Gaulle  In  Paris.  Basically, 
these  talks  are  part  of  a  single  pattern  and 
It  should  be  useful  In  preparation  for  Paris 
that  the  two  others  already  have  been  held. 


(From   the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

17,  1961] 

Tex.\n3  Exttrtain  Adenauth 

Fredericksburg.  Tex  — Residents  in  this 
central  Texas  area  of  ranches  and  wooded 
hills,  where  German  pioneers  settled  a  cen- 
tury ago,  warmly  welcomed  West  German 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer. 

Signs  reading  "Willkommen  Adenauer" 
lind  Howdy  Podnur"  proclaimed  the  friend- 
liness of  these  Texans,  who  retain  many  cus- 
toms and  the  speech  of  their  ancestors. 

From  the  moment  Dr.  Adenauer  stepped 
from  an  Air  Force  helicopter  Sunday  near 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  to  attend  serv- 
ices until  he  talked  quietly  dviring  the  eve- 
ning with  his  host,  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  flavor  at  the  fatherland  sur- 
rounded him. 

On  Monday  he  brought  a  message  from 
Berlin  to  the  Texas  Legislature  meeting  in 
Joint  session  at  Austin,  80  miles  east.  Hia 
noon  address  followed  a  scheduled  parade 
up  the  State  capital's  main  street  and  a 
helicopter  tour  of  the  Highland  Lakes  near 
Austin. 

SUPPORT   PROMISED 

Before  departlns:  for  Berlin,  he  and  his  of- 
ficial party  were  to  dine  with  Texas  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Price  Daniel  in  the  Governor's 
mansion. 

About  7,000  turned  out  for  a  special  Ger- 
man-English program  honoring  Dr.  Ade- 
nauer Sunday  afternoon.  The  crowd  rose 
and  applauded  when  Mr.  Johnson  said: 
"Where  you  stand  up  against  the  Commu- 
nists, we  of  the  United  States  will  stand  by 
your  side" 

A  few  hours  earlier,  in  a  white  stucco 
church  with  a  few  petunias  blooming  out- 
side, Mr  Adenauer  heard  the  Reverend  W. 
W.  Schneider  deliver  his  sermon  in  German 
at  Stonewall,  15  miles  east  of  Fredericks- 
burg. 

Presumably  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  guest 
discussed  problems  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  Berlin  once  they 
had  a  moment  of  privacy. 

After  the  church  service,  the  visiting  Ger- 
man officials  and  dozens  of  newsmen  went 
to  Mr.  J0HN50NS  LBJ  ranch  near  Stonewall. 

Mrs.  Johnson  escorted  the  Chancellor 
around  part  of  the  ranch. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  Dr.  Adenauer  a 
Texas  cowboy  hat.  The  stoic  Chancellor 
cocked  It  to  one  side  and  said  he  felt  at  home 
more  than  ever  before. 

APPRECIATION    EXPRESSED 

To  the  cheering  crowd,  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
Bcrtbed  his  guest  as  "a  statesman  who  led 
his  country  from  moral  and  materialistic  de- 
feat Into  a  free  and  democratic  nation." 

Mr  Adenauer,  replying  In  German,  said  he 
^ad  held  fruitful  talks  with  President  Ken- 
nedy. He  expressed  appreciation  to  U.S. 
citizens  for  their  flght  in  winning  freedom 
and  liberty  for  his  people. 

Mr.  Johnson  promised  support  for  Dr. 
Adenauer  at  a  public  reception  In  the  Ger- 
man settlement  of  Fredericksburg  near  the 
Johnson  ranch. 


Dr.  Adenauer  and  Mr.  Johnson  flew  to 
Texas  from  Washington. 

In  a  speech  in  German,  Dr.  Adenauer  told 
a  huge  crowd  Jamming  the  Gillespie  County 
fairgrounds  that  "we  appreciate  the  great 
task  this  Nation  has  done  In  fighting  for 
freedom  and  liberty.  We  wUl  continue  to 
resist  those  efforts  by  those  who  threaten 
this  freedom  and  liberty." 

Dr.  Adenauer  flew  from  Washington  to 
Bergstrom  Air  Force  base  near  Austin  on 
Sunday  in  a  gleaming  blue,  white,  and  yel- 
low Boeing  707  Jetliner.  After  7  minutes  In 
Austin  he  headed  to  Mr.  Johnsons  ranch 
65  miles  west  of  here  by  helicopter. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr^7,  1961) 
Adenauek  in  Tune 

With  Chancellor  Adenauer  now  absorbing 
the  sun  and  charm  of  Texas,  It  Is  important 
to  note  that  his  official  talks  here,  like  those 
of  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  a  week  earlier, 
seemed  to  go  very  well  Indeed.  If  the  Ger- 
man leader  had  any  real  doubts  about  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  maturity  or  realism,  they 
appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  dispelled. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Dr.  Adenauer  will  enjoy 
in  this  administration  as  close  an  association 
as  he  had  with  the  late  Secretary  DtUlea. 
Circumstances  and  personalities  are  differ- 
ent; and  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Rusk  have 
a  new  vision  of  American  leadership.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy,  while  asserting  this  leadership 
tactfully,  has  managed  to  show  that  he  has 
the  basic  interests  of  the  Allies  fuHy  in 
mind.  Indeed,  the  creation  of  new  confi- 
dence abro.ad  represents  some  of  the  best 
of   the  Kennedy   performance   so   ftu-. 

It  is  particularly  significant  to  have  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  agree  on  the 
need  to  increase  conventional  military 
strength  in  Europe.  A  move  to  reduce  the 
dependence  of  N.\TO  on  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  would  of  course  require  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  conventional  strength.  It 
might  worry  Defense  Minister  Strauss  and  a 
few  others  who  are  wedded  to  the  concept 
of  nucle£ir  weapons  for  Germany:  but  It 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  Improve  NATO 
fiexiblllty  without  affecting  the  availability 
of  the  American  strategic  deterrent.  NATO 
ought  to  have  the  capability  to  respond  to 
limited  nonnuclear  attack  through  conven- 
tional means,  reserving  nuclear  weapons 
for  situations  In  which  their  use  would  be 
Imperative. 

All  of  this  complements  the  efforts  to 
bring  more  economic  unity  in  Europe. 
There  now  seems  to  be  a  real  possibility  that 
Britain  will  reconsider  some  sort  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Common  Market  with  due 
regard  for  her  commitments  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation. Germany  is  in  an  especially  good 
position  to  help  bridge  the  fissures.  And 
If  Germany  will  now  play  a  full  part  In  the 
common  foreign  aid  objective  through  the 
Or9;anizatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  the  bad  feeling  that  started 
to  erupt  last  fall  can  be  readily  overcome. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  major  prob- 
lems with  greater  unity  are  now  with 
France,  which  continues  to  follow  a  separate 
course  In  NATO  and  to  Insist  on  a  separate 
national  nuclear  deterrent.  But  the  more 
that  the  other  obstacles  can  be  worked  out 
as  the  result  of  the  talks  with  Mr.  Macmlllan 
and  Dr.  Adenauer,  the  better  will  be  the 
chance  of  coping  persuasively  with  French 
separatism  when  President  Kennedy  visits 
President  de  Gaulle  next  month. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  very  thoughtful  and 
eloquent  letter  from  one  of  my  Min- 
nesota  constituents    about   the   serious 


consequences  of  heavy  medical  costs  re- 
sulting from  his  mother's  illness. 

The  personal  experience  described  in 
this  letter  could  be  multiplied  by  many 
thousands  of  similar  experiences.  This 
is  the  kind  of  situation  we  hope  to  al- 
leviate, to  change,  to  improve,  by  pro- 
viding health  care  for  elderly  people 
through  our  social  cccurity  mechanism. 

And  we  hop>e  to  do  this  by  enacting  the 
administration's  medical  care  program, 
S.  909.  which  I  have  joined  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  in  sponsoring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

April  10.  1961. 

Dear  Senator  Humphket:  In  the  past 
several  months  there  has  been  much  writ- 
ten and  spoken  for  and  against  President 
Kennedy's  plan  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  tied  to  social  security. 

On  the  one  hand,  spokesmen  for  the 
American  Medical  Association  tell  us  that 
the  plan  is  unnecessary,  unwanted,  and  even 
dangerous. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  In  favor  tell  us 
that  the  plan  Is  essential  to  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  our  older  people  and  would 
be  Indirectly  beneficial  to  the  younger  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  have  placed  on  them  the 
burden  of  paying  the  medical  bills  of  aging 
parents,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  their  own  families. 

I  know  that  you  hold  with  the  latter  of 
these  views  and  since  I  do.  too.  this  letter  la 
not  Intended  to  Influence  you.  However.  If 
you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  a  personal  story  that  may 
help  you  Influence  others. 

My  parents  are  both  In  their  upper  sev- 
enties. My  father  worked  until  he  was  al- 
most 70  years  of  age  and  has  been  retired 
and  on  social  security  for  the  past  8  years. 

My  parents  came  to  this  country  as  immi- 
grants nearly  60  years  ago.  expecting  as  most 
immigrants  did.  I  suppose,  to  find  fame  and 
fortune.  That  they  found  neither  only 
makes  theirs  a  more  typical  story  My  father 
was  a  steelworker.  a  trade  at  which  he  worked 
for  45  years  at  the  same  place  of  employ- 
ment. When  he  retired  he  was  a  shop  fore- 
man. 

Looking  back.  I  would  say  ours  was  a  tjrp- 
ical  middle-class  American  family.  Never 
rich,  but  never  desperately  poor  either.  My 
folks  managed  to  raise  five  children  and  pay 
for  a  nice  home  In  a  good  residential  neigh- 
borhood. In  the  last  few  years  of  my  father's 
working  life,  they  even  managed  to  save  a 
few  thousand  dollars  so  that  when  he  retired 
life  for  them  seemed  quite  secure.  That  is, 
except  for  one  particular  problem :  When  my 
mother  was  about  55  years  old  she  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  ailment  that  neces- 
sitated a  serious  operation.  From  then  until 
now  she  has  been  under  almost  constant 
medical  care. 

Hospitalization  Insurance  covered  at  least 
part  of  the  medical  costs  while  my  father 
was  stlU  working.  But  when  he  retired,  he 
found  that  his  Insurance  was  cut  off  by  the 
company  that  had  been  carrying  them.  No 
company  would  cover  them  now,  at  a  rate 
which  was  not  prohibitive,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  any  company  cover 
them  for  the  particular  Illness  with  which 
my  mother  had  been  plagued  for  so  many 
years.  So.  at  a  time  when  they  most  needed 
some  type  of  Insurance  coverage,  they  were 
on  their  own. 
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The  fact  that  my  mother  Is  alive  today 
and  even  now.  fighting  to  sustain  the  spark 
of  life,  is  a  tri'^ute  to  a  good  and  faithful 
doctor,  a  cooperative  patient  and  an  under- 
standing family  who  were  always  available 
In  time  of  need.  However,  this  is  not 
enough.  It  also  takes  money;  lots  of  It.  It 
has.  In  fact,  taken  all  they  have.  Other 
members  of  the  family  have  from  time  to 
time  contributed  toward  the  medical  costs, 
but  when  It  comes  to  thousands  of  dollars, 
It  Just  Isn't  there. 

My  mother  has  been  hospitalized  for  the 
past  3  weeks.  Part  of  the  bill  has  been  paid 
with  the  last  of  their  swings.  Now,  since 
they  have  nothing  left  but  the  homestead, 
they  are  qualified  for  State  aid.  After  con- 
siderable persuasion,  we  convinced  rr.y  father 
that  he  should  apply  for  this  aid  even 
though  It  meant  that  th<!  State  would  take  a 
Hen  on  the  homestead  for  the  amount  of  aid 
given.  So,  eventually,  the  State  would  get 
their  money  back. 

Now,  I  know  that  many  people  believe  that 
this  Is  as  It  should  be.  But  It's  extremely 
difficult  to  convince  someone  that  their  life 
savings  and  even  their  home  should  be.  In 
effect,  taken  from  them  by  forces  beyond 
their  control.  When  you  are  approaching 
80  years  of  age.  you  can't  work  yourself  out 
of  situations  like  this.  And  even  though 
the  spirit  Is  bent  to  the  breaking  point  and 
faith  is  tried  almost  bejond  endurance,  the 
inevitable  must  be  accepted.  But  It  isn't 
easy. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see  why  most 
doctors  are  so  opf>osed  to  a  medical  care  plan 
for  the  aging,  tied  to  social  security.  1  know 
from  personal  experience  that  they  are  forced 
sometimes  to  prescribe  t.'eatment  in  accord- 
ance with  a  patient's  eccmomlc  condition  as 
well  as  their  physical  or  mental  condition. 
For  example,  on  more  than  one  occasion  my 
mother  was  sent  home  from  the  hospital 
sooner  than  she  should  have  been,  which 
necessitated  a  quick  return  trip  In  each  case. 
Once  the  return  trip,  by  ambulance,  came 
on  the  same  day  she  was  released.  The  doc- 
tor voluntarily  commented  that  his  Judg- 
ment had  been  rwayed  l:)y  the  fact  that  she 
was  Just  lying  there  won  ying  about  the  bills 
and  that  this  wasn't  he  ping  her  condition. 
There  have  been  numerous  other  occasions 
when  we  cared  for  her  at  home  under  cir- 
cumstances made  almost  unbearable  by  our 
Inability  to  cope  with  situations  that  should 
have  required  professional  knowledge  and 
experience. 

I  realize  that  our  family  is  not  alone  In 
this  predicament.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  families  who  are.  or  someday  will 
be.  In  the  same  circumsiAnces.  Why  should 
this  be?  Why  should  the  good  doctors  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  feel  compelled  at 
times  to  make  their  treatment  fit  the 
patient's  pocketbook? 

The  little  country  of  Norway,  from  which 
my  folks  migrated  so  many  years  ago.  takes 
better  care  of  their  older  people,  from  a 
medical  care  standpoint,  than  we  do.  Many 
other  countries  have  found  It  within  their 
means  to  adopt  medical  care  plans  for  the 
aged  that  are  far  better  than  anything  we 
have,  even  though  their  material  national 
wealth  Is  only  a  fraction  of  ours.  Could  it 
be  that  their  moral  and  spiritual  values  are 
greater  than  ours? 

Time  has  run  out  for  my  parents.  No 
plan,  even  if  it  were  passed  In  this  session 
of  Congress,  could  help  them  now. 

Each  passing  day  finds  more  and  more 
people  facing  the  same  bitter  problems  that 
my  parents  have  faced.  There  must  be  some 
way  to  make  the  last  few  j-ears  of  their  lives 
less  bitter.  There  must  be  some  way  we  can 
help  our  older  citizens  to  live — and,  yes,  to 
die— with  dignity. 

Sincerely  yours. 


CATHOLIC  RURAL  LIFE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 
is  recognized  and  honored  for  its  policy 
statements  concerning  American  agri- 
culture and  the  family-farm  system.  At 
the  recent  executive  committee  meeting 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  policy  statement 
was  prepared,  entitled  "Cooperative  Bar- 
gaining for  American  Agriculture." 

It  deserves  the  careful  study  and  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress  and  of 
every  agricultural  leader  and  spokesman 
in  the  Nation.  It  represents  an  accurate 
reF>ort  of  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  our  agricultural 
economy.  It  lays  down  a  program  of  ac- 
tion with  constructive  and  specific  sug- 
gestions designed  to  improve  the  living 
standards  of  American  farm  families  and 
the  economy  of  our  farms. 

The  Reverend  Father  James  L.  Viz- 
zard,  S.J.,  director  of  the  Washington 
oCBce  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference,  presented  to  me  the  policy 
statement  along  with  a  letter  in  which  he 
asked  me  to  express  my  views  on  several 
points  that  were  discussed  in  the  policy 
statement.  I  replied  to  Father  Vizzards 
communication  on  the  date  of  April  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
policy  statement,  the  letter  by  the  Rev- 
erend Father  James  L.  Vizzard  dated 
March  17,  and  my  reply  to  Father  Viz- 
zard dated  April  5. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  these 
communications  and  documents  will  be 
helpful  in  gaining  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  objectives  of  farm  organiza- 
tions and,  :n  particular,  the  role  of  coop- 
erative bargaining  ani  action  in  our 
rural  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COOPERATIV*   B.\ECAINING   FOR   AMERICAN   AGRI- 
CVLTURI 

We  propose  In  this  statement  a  bold  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  ills  of  American  agri- 
culture. We  urge  extensive  cooperative  bar- 
gaining In  the  marketplace.  We  maintain 
that  this  approach  is  In  keeping  with  Chris- 
tian principles  and  Is  economically  sound. 
In  order  that  our  proposal  may  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated,  we  must  review 
a  few  basic  facts  about  American  agrlc\il- 
ture. 

AGRICtn-TURE    AND    THE    NATION 

Agriculture  Is  the  most  basic  Industry  be- 
cause It  Is  the  source  of  food,  one  of  man's 
most  essential  material  needs.  An  efficient 
agriculture  assures  adequate  nutrition  for 
the  people  of  the  Nation  without  which  all 
other  Industries  and  all  civic,  social,  and  re- 
ligious undertakings  would  be  handicapped. 
Moreover,  as  agricultural  efficiency  increases, 
the  number  of  people  required  to  produce 
food  Is  lessened  and  manpower  is  made  avail- 
able to  develop  other  Industries,  arts,  and 
professions.  Therefore,  the  material,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  religious  welfare  of 
every  nation  depends  largely  on  the  efficiency 
and  prosperity  of  its  farmers. 

In  the  United  States  agriculture  has  al- 
ways been  a  family  enterprise.  Although 
there  are  some  very  large  "factories  In  the 
fields."  the  great  majority  of  our  farms  are 
operated  by  and  for  families.  Family  type 
agriculture  is  a  most  efficient  way  to  produce 
food.  The  unprecedented  productivity  of 
UjS.  agriculture  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
initiative,   skill,   and   hard   work   which   the 


family  farm  system  engenders  But  the 
family  farm  affords  value*  even  greater  than 
productivity.  It  is  a  socioeconomic  Institu- 
tion which  exerts  wholesome  Influences  on 
the  family  life,  religion,  education,  culture, 
and  social  life  of  rural  people.  In  the  United 
Slates  farming  is  not  only  a  way  to  earn  a 
living;  It  is  also  a  way  of  life. 

Not  only  must  our  Nation  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  Its  farmers  because  agriculture 
Is  Its  most  basic  Industry;  it  must  protect 
their  just  interests  for  an  additional  reason, 
i  e..  because  the  family  farm  system  Is  one 
of  the  most  precious  and  tinlquely  Ameri- 
can heritages  of  our  Nation. 

ILL   FARES   the    LAND 

But  all  is  not  well  In  the  countryside.  In 
spite  of  unparalleled  productivity,  major 
segments  of  American  agriculture  are  ex- 
periencing a  serious  loss  of  income.  During 
the  past  10  years  output  per  man-hour  has 
Increased  84  percent  In  agriculture;  28  per- 
cent In  other  Industries.  This  efficiency,  to- 
gether with  long  hours  of  work,  fertile  soils 
and  favorable  weather,  has  resulted  In  an 
abundance  of  food,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen. 

Since  much  of  the  Increased  productivity 
of  farmers  Is  due  to  new  machines,  some  of 
the  rewards  for  this  productivity  should  go 
to  the  manufacturers  of  those  machines. 
It  is  also  proper  for  the  consumer  to  reap 
some  benefits  from  the  Increased  efficiency 
of  agriculture.  But  the  farmer  himself 
should  not  be  penalized  for  it.  Net  farm  In- 
come has  declined  from  a  high  of  $17.7  bil- 
lion In  1948  to  $16.3  billion  in  1951,  $13.3 
billion  in  1953,  $11.6  billion  in  1956.  It  rose 
to  $14  billion  In  1958  and  then  declined  to 
$11.8  billion  In  1959  and  an  estimated  $114 
billion  In  1960.  True  wealth  conslsu  in  the 
goods  and  services  produced.  By  this  meas- 
ure, the  American  farmer  should  be  prosper- 
ing. We  question  the  equity  of  a  system 
which  maintains  no  proportion  between  real 
wealth  produced  by  farmers  and  the  Income 
they  receive.  Well  might  we  repeat  the 
lament  of  Oliver  Goldsmith:  "111  fares  the 
land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey.  WTiere  wealth 
accumulates,  and  men  decay." 

THE   great    exodus 

Each  year  during  the  past  decade  an 
average  of  approximately  900,000  people  mi- 
grated from  our  farms  to  cities  and  towns. 
We  realize  that  mechanization  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  cultivate  more  acres 
than  their  fathers  could.  Moreover,  better 
crop  varieties,  fertilizers,  etc..  have  Increased 
crop  yields,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  required.  Eventually,  this  brings 
about  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons 
needed  to  operate  our  farms.  However,  tlie 
present  exodus  from  the  land  Is  not  a  normal 
transition  from  an  agrarian  to  an  Industrial- 
ized economy.  Inequitable  Income  Is  forcing 
even  efficient  operators  to  give  up  farming 
and  detering  young  people  from  entering  ag- 
riculture. To  make  matters  worse.  Govern- 
ment programs  have  been  most  advantageous 
to  operators  of  large  farms  and  thus  weak- 
ened the  competitive  position  of  family 
farms. 

We  protest  against  a  system  which  thus 
undermines  the  foundations  of  the  most 
basic  of  our  Industries  and  destroys  the  mo- 
rale of  our  once  proud  and  sturdy  family 
farmers.  Not  only  farmers  but  the  whole 
Nation  will  pay  dearly  for  this  folly. 

BITTER  raui'i'S  or  extreme  competition 
The  unhappy  lot  of  many  American  farm- 
ers can  rightly  be  ascribed  to  many  contrib- 
uting causes,  but  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
chief  reason  for  persistent  distress  is  the  ex- 
treme competition  which  exists  in  agricul- 
ture. In  other  Industries  competition  has 
been  extensively  modified  by  various  means 
of  control.  Most  workers  bargain  collectively 
for    wages,    working    conditions,    and   other 
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common  Interests.  Manufacturers  severely 
control  the  supply  of  their  products,  thus 
stabilizing  prices  and  Increasing  their  In- 
come. Physicians,  lawyers,  dentists,  archi- 
tects, and  others  form  associations  which 
limit  entry  Into  their  professions  and  set 
fees  at  levels  which  they  judge  reasonable. 

Farmers  alone  adhere  to  an  extremely  com- 
petitive system.  Millions  of  farmers  sell 
their  produce  on  a  freely  fluctuating  market. 
Prices  are  determined  largely  by  supply  and 
demand.  In  such  a  market,  prices  are  se- 
verely depressed  by  even  a  moderate  over- 
supply.  Prices  fall  5  percent  for  every  1  per- 
cent of  oversupply.  Consequently,  the  very 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer  leads 
to  a  lowering  of  his  Income.  Extreme  com- 
petition in  an  antiquated  market  system  has 
deprived  farmers  of  their  fair  return  for  the 
production  of  abundant  food  and  fiber. 

Extreme  competition  Is  neither  a  rational 
nor   a   Christian   approach   to   economic  af- 
fairs.    Pope  Plus  XI,  in  his  encyclical  "On 
the  Reconstruction  of  the  Social  Order"  de- 
clares:   "Just    as   the   unity   of   human    so- 
ciety  cannot   be   built  upon   class   warfare, 
so  the  proper  ordering  of  economic  affairs 
cannot   be    left   to   free    competition    alone. 
Prom    this    source    have    proceeded    in    the 
past   all   the   errors  of   the   'Individualistic' 
school.     Free  competition,  however,  though 
within    certain   limits   Just   and    productive 
of  good  results,  cannot  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  economic  world.     This  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  consequences  that 
have  followed  from  the  free  rein  given   to 
these    dangerous    Individualistic    Ideals.     It 
is.  therefore,  very  necessary  that  economic 
affairs  be  once  more  subjected  to  and  gov- 
erned by  a  true  and  effective  guiding  prin- 
ciple.    More     loftly     and     noble     principles 
must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  order  to  con- 
trol   this    supremacy    sternly    and    uncom- 
promisingly:   to  wit,  social  justice  and  so- 
cial charity." 

It  is  disconcerting  to  find  that  some 
Americans  look  upon  extreme  competition 
as  if  It  were  some  sort  of  natural  law  or 
In  some  way  Implied  In  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  Democracy  Is  the  rule  by  and 
for  the  people.  Extreme  competition  re- 
sults, not  in  the  rule  by  and  for  the  people, 
but  rather  in  domination  by  the  few. 
Again  we  quote  Pope  Pius  XI:  "This  ac- 
cumulation of  power  Is  a  natiu-al  result  of 
limitless  free  competition  which  permits  the 
survival  of  those  only  who  are  the  strong- 
est, which  often  means  those  who  fight 
most  relentlessly,  who  pay  least  heed  to  the 
dictates   of   conscience." 

COOPERATION — THE    BASIC    REMEDY 

If  the  origin  of  many  farm  problems  is  ex- 
treme competition,  the  basic  remedy  Is 
cooperation.  Each  farm  family  is  a  tiny 
productive  unit  in  an  economy  dominated 
by  giant  corporations  and  powerful  nonfarm 
interests.  Standing  alone,  family  farmers 
have  no  bargaining  power,  no  means  to  pro- 
tect their  just  Interests.  United  in  a  demo- 
cratic cooperative  organization  which  could 
bargain  effectively  for  them  In  the  market- 
place, farmers  could  regain  their  voice  in 
their  economic  affairs. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  attacking  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  with  group  action. 
The  human  race  has  a  common  origin  and 
a  common  goal.  Almighty  God  made  us  de- 
pendent upon  one  another  and  He  Intends 
that  we  work  together  to  solve  our  problems 
and  to  create  a  better  way  of  life  for  all. 
Cooperatives  are  associations  of  producers  or 
consumers  bound  together  for  mutual  as- 
sistance. This  Is  the  Christian  way  of  doing 
things. 

OBLIGATION    TO    COOPERATE 

Pope  Leo  xni  in  his  encyclical  "Immortale 
Del"  states  the  obligation  to  cooperate  in 
these  words:  "Man's  natural  instinct  moves 
him  to  live  In  civil  society.  Isolated,  he  can- 
not   provide    himself    with    the    necessary 


requirements  of  life,  nor  procure  the  means 
of  developing  his  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties. It  Is.  therefore,  divinely  ordained  that 
he  should  lead  his  life — be  It  domestic,  social, 
or  civil — In  contact  with  his  fellow  men, 
where  alone  his  several  wants  can  be  ad- 
equately supplied."  Pope  Pius  XI  adds  these 
observatloas:  "Nature  induces  those  who 
practice  the  same  trade  or  profession,  eco- 
nomic or  otherwise,  to  combine  into  voca- 
tional groups." 

The  obligation  to  cooperate  is  spelled  out 
more  in  detail  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  the 
hierarchy  of  Quebec,  dated  February  1950: 
"Every  man  has  an  obligation  to  seek  to 
protect  the  secvirity  of  his  professional  in- 
terests. He  has  the  duty  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  especially  those 
united  to  him  In  common  Interests.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  accordingly,  there 
exists  a  moral  obligation  to  participate  ac- 
tively In  ones  economic  organization." 

Economic  organizations  such  as  labor 
unions  and  farm  cooperatives  must  observe 
social  justice.  This,  in  turn,  necessitates  a 
sense  of  Individual  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  members.  Whenever  the  rank 
and  file  members  fail  to  actively  participate 
In  the  policymaking  of  such  organizations, 
there  Is  danger  of  control  by  unscrupulous 
leaders  and  consequent  harm  to  the  com- 
monweal. This  danger  Is  emphasized  In 
the  1960  [Statement  of  the  American  bishops. 
"Need  for  Personal  Responsibility." 

A    NEW    SYSTEM    OF    FARM    MARKETS 

Coo penit  Ives  are  not  newcomers  in  rural 
affairs.  For  several  generations  farmers  have 
banded  together  to  purchase  supplies,  to 
obtain  better  credit,  and  to  market  their 
produce.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  farm  co- 
operatlve.s  are  marketing  associations.  These 
associations,  however,  operate  within  the 
old  system  of  freely  fluctuating  markets. 
Most  of  these  merely  help  the  farmer  avail 
himself  of  the  best  prices  offered  within 
that  system  and  enable  him  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  marketing. 

We  uri^e  most  serious  consideration  of  a 
far-reaching  reorganization  of  the  marketing 
system  a.5  Is  now  being  discussed  In  several 
quarters.  We  suggest  that  farmers  unite  In 
cooperative  bargaining  groups.  The  growers 
of  livestock,  cereal  grains,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  each  of  the  other  commodities  should 
bargain  for  sales  contracts  with  processors, 
wholesalers,  etc.  Through  such  united  ac- 
tion much  of  the  price  fluctuation  would 
be  eliminated.  Today  most  farmers  go 
alone  to  the  market  and  accept  the  prices 
being  oflered.  We  urge  farmers,  banded  to- 
gether la  cooperatives,  to  hold  their  prod- 
uce until  those  who  wish  to  buy  are  willing 
to  barga  n  with  them  In  good  faith.  Prices 
should  be  determined,  not  by  the  supply 
which  happens  to  reach  the  market  at  a 
given  time,  but  by  a  contract  established 
by  the  farmers'  cooperative  organization 
with  the  processors,  wholesalers,  etc.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  will  be  difficult  to  establish  this 
marketing  system  In  some  commodities.  We 
maintain,  however,  that  the  good  resulting 
from  It  would  be  great,  therefore  worth  the 
effort  and  the  sacrifice. 

At  present  cooperative  bargaining  is  being 
carried  on  to  some  degree  by  milk  producers 
and  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  These 
limited  efforts  at  cooperative  bargaining  are 
a  good  beginning  and  wc  can  learn  much 
from  them.  However,  there  has  been  little 
cooperative  bargaining  by  the  growers  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  livestock,  and  other  ma- 
jor cror>8.  Most  of  these  growers  are  con- 
centrated in  10  States  In  the  Midwest  and 
Great  Plains  area.  Yet,  significant  supplies 
of  mos".  of  these  commodities  are  produced 
In  almost  every  State  of  the  Union;  hence, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  organizational  task  is 
very  challenging.  We  urge  cooperative  bar- 
gaining in  all  farm  commodities.  Thus,  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  growers  of  a  given 


commodity  will  not  be  destroyed  by  com- 
petition from  similar  commodities  in  which 
prices  freely  fluctuate. 

SUITABLE    ORCANIZ.^TIONS 

The  principles  which  we  enunciate  In  this 
statement  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
practical  problems  of  farmers  only  through 
cooperative  farm  organizations.  As  Indi- 
cated above,  already  in  existence  are  several 
groups  which  bargain  cooperatively  In  the 
milk,  fresh  fruit,  and  fresh  vegetable  mar- 
kets. Every  housewife  Is  familiar  with  the 
brand  names  of  these  organizations:  Sun- 
klst.  Diamond,  Ocean  Spray,  Sunmald.  Land 
O"  Lakes,  etc.  The  recently  formed  National 
Farmers  Organization  Intends  to  bargain  co- 
operatively In  wheat,  feed  grains,  livestock, 
and  milk.  We  urge  farmers  to  evaluate 
these  organizations  In  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  this  statement.  It  there 
Is  no  existing  marketing  association  capable 
of  cooperative  bargaining  in  a  particular 
commodity  and  place,  such  an  association 
should  be  created. 

Supply  cooperatives  and  the  three  general 
f.-.rm  organizations.  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers 
Union,  and  National  Grange,  have  served 
farmers  for  many  decades  and  have  large 
memberships.  The  agricultural  situation  In 
general  and  the  marketing  system  In  par- 
ticular have  changed  dramatically  since 
these  organizations  were  founded.  Their 
leaders  are  now  considering  the  role  that 
they  should  play  in  cooperative  bargaining 
In  the  marketplace.  This  might  necessitate 
some  changes  In  their  policies  and  bylaws. 
It  might  consist  in  their  endorsement  of 
those  organizations  created  specifically  for 
cooperative  bargaining.  In  tlicse  critical 
times  Inter-organlzatlonal  rivalries  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  farmers  and  all 
organizations  must  work  together  for  the 
good  of  agriculture  and  of  the  Nation.  In 
principle  this  cooperative  approach  does  not 
clash,  but  in  most  cases  coincides,  with  the 
basic  objectives  of  existent  organizations. 

It  Is  not  within  the  realm  of  NCRLC 
activities  to  organize  cooperative  bargaining 
groups.  We  are  striving  to  contribute  to  this 
undertaking  on  a  more  basic  level.  By  edu- 
cational means  we  are  trj'lng  to  foster  among 
our  people  a  mentality  mare  conducive  to 
cooperative  bargaining  and  more  in  keeping 
with  Christian  Ideals.  The  cooperative  bar- 
gaining movement  In  agriculture  will  have 
little  hope  for  success  unless  we  and  other 
educational,  religious.  and  agricultural 
groups  school  our  people  in  the  principles  of 
social  responsibility  and  mutual  help. 

BARGAINING    POWER 

Farmers  will  succeed  In  efforts  to  bargain 
cooperatively  only  If  they  have  the  power  to 
bargain  and  the  wi.'dom  and  courage  to  uti- 
lize that  power  effectively.  Bargaining 
power  among  farmers  is  weakened  by  their 
IndivldualiEm.  their  great  numbers,  the  very 
diversity  of  enterprises  and  their  separation 
over  a  very  large  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  farmers  produce  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential of  goods — namely,  food — they  could 
exercise  very  great  bargaining  jKjwer  if  they 
were  properly  organized. 

If  ever  farmers  were  to  make  demands  for 
extremely  high  prices,  they  would  be  checked 
by  competition  from  farmers  in  fringe  areas 
and  foreign  producers.  This  falling,  the 
Federal  Government  might  find  It  necessary 
to  discipline  farmers  under  provisions  of  ap- 
propriate antitrust  legislation.  Today,  how- 
ever, farmers  have  too  little  bargaining 
power  Hence,  we  urge  the  lormatlon  of 
cooperative  bargaining  groups.  If  such 
groups  ever  gained  too  much  bargaining 
power,  we  should  Immediately  urge  measures 
to  restrain  them. 

Holding  produce  on  the  farm  Is  one  means 
of  demonstrating  bargaining  power.  If 
processors,  wholesalers,  and  consumers  were 
convinced  that  farmers  could  and  would  hold 
produce  until  a  fair  price  were  offered,  they 


would  probably  consent  to  marketing  con- 
tracts. The  holding  action  Is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  Is  a  means  to  bring  about  th« 
negotiation  of   a  just  col  tract. 

Cooperative  bargaining  groups  can  provide 
services  beneficial  to  both  producers  and 
consumers  and  in  the  long  run  need  not  be 
feared  by  either.  For  exjimple,  growers  as- 
sociations have  Improved  the  quality  and 
uniformity  of  fruits,  potatoes,  and  nuts:  milk 
producers'  ass<3ciatlons  have  provided  ctis- 
tomers  with  a  more  uniform  supply  of  milk 
and  have  modernized  battling  and  mer- 
chandising techniques.  Such  groups  can 
also  serve  the  best  inten^ta  of  processors. 
An  association  of  livestock  growers  might  b? 
able  to  assure  a  meatpscker  of  a  steady 
supply  of  animals  of  a  specified  weight  and 
quality.  This  would  enable  the  packer  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  his  plant  to  96  percent 
of  capacity  Instead  of  the  68  percent  of  ca- 
pacity now  common   In   this  Industry. 

COST  or  rooD 

But  what  about  prices  to  consumers?  To 
the  degree  that  cooperatUe  bargaining  were 
to  be  successful  would  not  the  prices  of 
food  and  clothes,  life's  bislc  needs,  be  In- 
tolerably Increased? 

Consumers'  legitimate  Interests,  obviously, 
must  be  safeguarded.  Bu".  we  are  convinced 
that  no  falrmlnded  person  wants  to  keep  hla 
own  cost  of  living  down  by  denying  element*' 
justice  to  others.  The  fact  Is  that  In  recent 
years  plunging  farm  prl<  es  have  kept  the 
overall  cost  of  living  froni  soaring  consider- 
ably higher  than  it  has.  Only  22  cents  of 
each  consumer  dollar  Is  B]>ent  on  food.  Out 
of  their  meager  and  dwindling  resources 
farm  families  have  been  sulwldlzlng  the  con- 
sumer. 

Moreover,  prices  received  by  farmers  ac- 
count for  less  than  40  j>.;rcent  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar.  For  Instance,  the  farmer 
receives  2  4  cents  for  the  corn  In  a  26-cent 
box  of  cornflakes;  11  cent*  for  the  oranges  in 
a  26-cent  can  of  frozen  orange  juice  concen- 
trate; 2  3  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  20-cent 
loaf  of  white  bread;  about  11  cents  for  a  25- 
cent  quart  of  milk;  and  about  29  cents  for 
the  cotton  In  a  man's  *4  shirt.  Conse- 
quently, any  price  Increase  achieved  by 
farmers  would  by  no  means  bring  a  com- 
parable  increase   to   the   consumer. 

Still  further,  the  benefits  of  greater  effi- 
ciency In  processing  and  distributing  farm 
products,  encouraged  ami  made  possible  by 
cooperative  bargaining,  would  l>e  passed 
along,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  consumer  and 
would  tend  to  balance  off  any  Increase  in 
prices. 

Finally,  consumers  are  also  taxpayers.  In 
this  capacity  they  would  benefit  greatly  from 
a  method  which  assures  economic  Justice  to 
the  farmer  without  massive  use  of  tax 
moneys.  Certainly  any  increased  cost  of  food 
and  fiber  would  total  only  a  fraction  of  the 
billions  of  tax  dollars  new  being  spent  each 
year  In  futile  attempts  to  bolster  farm  in- 
come. 

SOLK   or  THK   GOVERNMENT  Df  COOPnunVS 
BARGAININO 

Dtirlng  recent  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  In  an 
effort  to  stabilize  farm  income.  These  efforts 
have  had  limited  results.  One  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  these  programs  lies  In  the  fact  that 
often  the  Government  aimed  at  objectives 
which  the  individual  farmer  defeated.  For 
example,  the  Oovernmeat  paid  subsidies  to 
farmers  In  an  effort  to  r«luce  the  production 
of  corn.  Many  farmers.  In  turn,  heavily 
fertilized  their  soil  anl  used  .ther  tech- 
niques to  actually  Increase  ther  total  pro- 
duction. This  represents  a  costly  and  dis- 
orderly state  of  affairs. 

When  farmers  bargain  cooperatively  In  the 
marketplace,  they  will  be  able  to  stabilise 
their  income.  Then  Crovemment,  In  this 
new  approach,  will  supplement  and  support 
the  efforts  of  Individual  farmers  and  their 


organliatlona.  not  embark  upon  programs 
which  the  farmers  will  defeat.  Po{>e  Plus 
XI  In  his  encyclical  "On  Reconstructing  the 
Social  Order"  observes:  "The  state  should 
leave  to  these  smaller  groups  the  settlement 
of  business  of  minor  Importance.  It  will 
thus  carry  out  with  greater  freedom,  power, 
and  success  the  tasks  belonging  to  It"  The 
total  cost  of  the  farm  program  in  a  system  of 
cooperative  bargaining  will  be  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  present  expenditures. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  short  statement 
to  express  in  detail  the  Government's  role  in 
such  a  system.  We  might  point  out,  how- 
ever, the  following  possibilities: 

The  Government  should  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  keep  marginal  lands  out  of  produc- 
tion. Thus,  the  limited  fertility  of  these 
lands  would  be  restored  and  conserved  until 
it  is  needed. 

Cooperative  bargaining  groups  would  need 
credit  especially  during  extended  holding 
actions.  Government  loans  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest  would  help  fill  this  need. 

The  Wagner  Act  helped  preserve  and 
strengthen  cooperative  bargaining  by  strug- 
gling labor  unions  in  the  1930s.  Coo[>€ra- 
tlve  bargaining  by  fanners  in  the  19608  to 
be  effective  certainly  will  require  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative  encouragement  and 
assistance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  Is  not  our  Intention  here  to  attempt  to 
offer  an  answer  to  every  farm  problem  or 
even  every  detail  of  this  central  attack  on 
the  farm -Income  problem- 
Yet,  we  are  convinced  that  within  the 
general  framework  of  coop>eratlve  bargaining 
(as  the  solution  of  the  most  fundamental 
problem,  a  Just  Income  for  farm  families) 
an  answer  can  be  found  for  other  persistent 
problems  which  so  long  have  been  vexing 
both  ffinner  and  Nation.  A  much  more 
effective  means  must  be  found,  for  instance, 
to  fulfill  the  moral,  economic,  and  political 
demand  that  we  use  both  our  enormous  pro- 
ductivity and  our  actual  on-hand  food  and 
feed  stocks  to  the  benefit  of  hungry  and 
needy  people  everywhere. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  an  effective 
cooperative  bargaining  system  would  go  very 
far  In  and  of  Itself  toward  solving  the  crit- 
ical problems  of  migratory  farm  labor,  of 
the  chronic  low -income  farm  areas  or  of  the 
ever-urgent  demand  for  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. These  and  other  special  problems 
will  continue  to  require  specific  programs 
under  both  Government  and  private  avis- 
plces. 

The  proposals  presented  In  this  statement 
to  some  will  seem  bold.  We  are  prompted  to 
make  them  because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  family  farm  system  and  the  welfare  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  families  are 
in  Jeopardy.  The  dangers  are  great  and 
pressing.  We  call  upon  all  farm  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  other  Interested  agencies 
and  indUiduals  in  and  out  of  Government 
to  recognize  in  these  prop>osals  a  set  of 
principles  and  a  plan  of  action  upon  which 
all  can  unite  to  the  benefit  of  the  farm  fam- 
ily and  the  Nation. 


National  Catholic  RtmAL 

Lite  Conterence, 
Washington.  DC,  March  17,  1961. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  like  you,  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  drastic  drop  in 
farm  income.  We  recognize  the  enormous 
difficulty  in  designing  programs  to  deal  with 
this  complex  problem. 

The  enclosed  statement,  "Cooperative 
Bargaining  for  American  Agriculture."  is  the 
NCRLC 's  newest  policy  reconunendatlon  on 
this  issue.  We  believe  It  Is  both  sound  and 
feasible,  though  we  recognize  that,  as  with 
any  proposed  solution.  It  would  require  time 
and  effort  to  make  It  work. 


If  your  busy  schedule  will  allow.  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  hearing  your  views  on 
the  following  points: 

1.  Are  the  facts  here  presented  correct? 

2.  Is  the  basic  proposal  sound? 

3  Is  it  economically  and  politically 
feasible? 

4.  What,  if  any.  legislation  might  be  use- 
ful or  necessary  to  make  this  approach  work? 

6.  Could  this  approach  act  as  a  rallying 
point  for  both  farm  organizations'  and  ad- 
ministration effort? 

The  NCRLC's  Washington  office  is  now 
located  at  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington  5,  DC.  (Republic  7-3553,  Ext. 
314).  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  if  in 
any  way  we  can  be  of  help. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  L.  Vizzard.  S  J.. 
Directcn,   Washington  Office. 


April  5.  1961. 
Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard.  S.J.. 
Director,  Washington  Office,  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkar  Father  Vizzaed:  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  the  NCRLC's  state- 
ment. "Cooperative  Bargaining  for  American 
Agriculture."  indeed  this  is  an  accurate  and 
eloquent  statement  of  the  socioeconomic 
values  of  the  family  farm  and  the  disad- 
vantages it  suffers  In  our  present  society. 

You  ask  if  the  basic  proposal — coopera- 
tion among  farm  producers — Is  sound.  Yes. 
As  you  know.  I  feel  strongly  about  the  value 
of  cooperative  action  to  attain  worthwhile 
goals  which  the  Individual  producer  is  com- 
pletely unable  to  achieve  by  himself.  The 
farm  cooperative  is  the  democratic  structiire 
that  gives  strength  and  encouragement  to 
family  farm  agriculture. 

Your  statement  suggests  that  farmws 
unite  in  cooperative  bargaining  groups  to 
attain  a  fair  contracted  price  for  their  com- 
modities, using  the  device  of  withholding 
from  the  market  to  attain  bargaining  power. 

Certainly  the  objective  here  is  desirable. 
and  the  suggested  means  have  been  given 
consideration  from  time  to  time  for  many 
years.  However,  there  are  several  factors 
and  limitations  which  need  to  be  taken  into 
account  In  discussing  the  potential  bargain- 
ing strength  of  farmer  cooperative  associa- 
tions. Past  experience  has  shown  that  the 
answer  to  the  price  level  problem  for  a  com- 
modity such  as  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  or 
milk  camnot  be  reached  through  voluntary 
cooperative  action.  By  definition,  the  coop- 
erative approach  is  voluntary  and  the  20  to 
40  percent  of  producers  who  may  stay  out  of 
the  program  and  expand  their  production 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  group  action. 

Aaron  Sapiro,  the  great  cooperative  leader 
of  the  1920'8.  dUcovered  this  when  he  tried 
to  form  national  cooperative  associations  to 
deal  with  agricultural  overproduction  In  that 
decade.  The  California  cooperatives  learned 
this  also,  and  turned  to  the  device  of  the 
marketing  order  wherein  the  will  of  the 
majority  with  respect  to  supply  management 
is  extended  to  the  minority. 

In  industrial  collective  bargaining,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  so-called  open  shop  U 
frequently  not  effective  in  protecting  the 
wage  rates  and  income  of  workers.  Efforts 
to  unionize  the  plan  under  open  shop  condi- 
tions are  often  futile.  This  is  equivalent  to 
a  proposal  for  collective  bargaining  power 
for  coopyeratlves  where  no  provision  Is  made 
to  extend  Its  application  to  all  producers. 
It  is  those  who  are  left  out  under  such  vol- 
untary arrangements  that  ultimately  weaken 
the  system  and  destroy  Its  effectiveness. 

In  Industrial  labor-management  relations, 
the  effective  trade  union  relies  on  what  is 
called  the  union  shop  wherein  a  union  may 
bargain  for  Its  members,  but  requires  that 
within  30  days  all  employees,  union  and  non- 
union, shall  be  brought  under  the  terms  of 
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the  contract.  This  is  actually  what  happens 
under  a  marketing  order,  and  this  Is  why  a 
marketing  order,  although  supervised  or  reg- 
vilated  by  the  Federal  Government,  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  fair  price  for  a  producers  commodity. 
Cooperatives  can  and  do  utilize  marketing 
orders.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  extension 
of  this  proposal  to  other  agricultural  com- 
modities not  previously  covered  is  a  sound 
approach.  It  was  to  this  that  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
m.'.n  referred  in  the  President's  message 
on  new  agricultural  policy.  I  feel  that  the 
solution  to  the  price  level  problem,  and  thus 
to  the  Income  problem,  for  the  great  na- 
tional commodities— wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, milk  and  others,  must  come  through 
this  kind  of  enabling  legislation.  The 
recommendations  made  by  the  President  are 
in  essence  the  same  as  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Family  Farm  Program  Development 
Act   which   I   introduced   In    the    Senate   in 

1959. 

Such  legislation  would  permit  farmers  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  programs 
best  suited  to  a  given  commodity:  such  pro- 
grams would  be  offered  to  all  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  a  referendum:  and.  If  approved, 
would  become  binding  on  all  producers. 

If  such  supply  management  programs  re- 
sulted In  a  good,  healthy,  prosperous  farm 
economic  climate,  the  role  of  the  cooperative 
associations  would  become  Increasingly  Im- 
portant. In  this  role,  there  are  numerous 
specinc  activities  to  be  conducted  by  co- 
operatives: 

1.  The  purchase  of  production  supplies. 

2.  The  supplying  of  production  credit. 

3.  The  concentration  of  supplies  of  mar- 
ketable products  of  the  desired  quality 
specification. 

4.  The  bargaining  over  price  premiums 
and  discounts,  conditions  of  payment  and 
sale  and  other  commercial  factors. 

5.  The  representation  of  farmers  In  trade 
conferences,  before  regulatory  bodies.  In 
Government  programing  and  policy  develop- 
ment. 

I  know  that  you  were  pleased  with  the 
section  of  the  President's  farm  message  deal- 
ing with  the  encouragement  of  cooperatives. 
I  hope  that  this  is  Implemented  by  legisla- 
tion that  strengthens  the  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Service  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  that  serious  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  extension  of  REA-type  loans  to  farmer 
cooperatives  that  will  enable  them  to  accom- 
plish effectively  the  activities  listed  above. 

I  anticipate  that  enabling  legislation  such 
as  I  have  discussed,  as  well  as  legislation 
dealing  with  other  farm  recommendations 
made  by  the  President,  will  soon  be  before 
the  Congress.  The  mismanagement  of  the 
basic  price  support  programs  during  the  past 
8  years,  and  the  2-year  corn  program  fiasco 
which  is  mentioned  In  your  statement,  have 
cost  farmers  and  all  taxpayers  exorbitant 
sums  of  money,  brought  farm  programs  into 
public  disrepute,  and  damaged  the  economic 
position  of  the  family  farmers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  under  the  forthright 
leeidership  of  President  Kennedy  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  we  shall  have 
farm  programs  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  farm  producers  and  farm  organisa- 
tions, which  will  set  the  house  of  agrlcul- 
tvire  In  order  at  home  and  help  to  alleviate 
want  and  hunger  in  the  world. 

Frankly,  we  have  a  hard  fight  before  us 
to  get  any  new  farm  legislation.  It  will  be 
all  the  more  difficult  if  the  great  farm 
groups  and  organizations  are  divided.  We 
need  your  help.  I  am  sure  you  know  of  my 
great  admiration  and  respect  not  only  for 
you  but  for  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference.  May  I  respectfully  urge  that 
you  carefully  study  President  Kennedy's  farm 
message?     I  am  enclosing  a  copy  along  with 


the    brUf    analysis    presented    by    Secretary 
Freeman. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  NCRLA  can  be 
accomplished  under  the  proposals  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  administration's  farm  program. 
We  can  develop  our  farmer  cooperatives 
Into  new  sources  of  economic  and  social 
strength.  I  believe  we  can  do  everything 
you  are  seeking  to  have  done  under  the  pro- 
posals for  collective  bargaining  for  farm 
cooperatives.  But  we  will  do  It  In  an  effec- 
tive manner  that  protects  the  public  Interest 
as  well  as  assuring  economic  quality  and 
opportunity  for  our  farm  families. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  same  understanding  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 


PROMISES  AND  PIECRUSTS 
Mr.     PROUTY.     Mr.     President, 


the 


compromise  reached  by  the  conference 
committee  with  respect  to  H.R.  3935 
represents  a  considerably  watered  down 
version  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate. 

It  was  not  too  difficult  to  surmise  what 
the  ultimate  recommendations  of  the 
committee  would  be  even  before  its 
deliberations  began,  because  prominent 
members  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
other  body  had  made  it  clear  that  the 
House  would  not  accept  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  in  toto. 

When  this  point  of  view  was  reiterated 
by  House  conferees,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  conces- 
sions in  the  hope  that  minimum  wage 
legislation  would  be  enacted  this  year. 

Is  there  really  substance  to  the 
shadowy  cynicism  that  states: 

Promises  and  piecrusts  are  made  to  be 
broken? 

During  the  campaign  last  fall  the 
American  people  were  told  that  with  a 
member  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
White  House  the  power,  influence,  and 
prestis'e  of  the  Presidency  would  almost 
guarantee  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  the  party  and  the  President  really 
wanted  and  in  a  form  acceptable  to  him. 

How  disillusioned  many  citizens  must 
be  to  find  that  even  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  of  the  New  Frontier 
has  scarcely  begun  and  that  most  prob- 
lems to  which  solutions  were  promised 
still  exist — with  new  ones  added. 

Last  September  after  the  minimum 
wage  confeience  collapsed  the  then  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  made  this  statement: 

I  intend  to  take  this  fight  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  support 
me  in  November  In  my  goal  of  a  minimum 
living  standard  of  $1.25  an  hour  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  work  in  the  large  enter- 
prises of  our  country. 

Millions  of  people  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  $1.25  an  hour  would  be  just 
around  the  comer  in  the  event  of  a 
Democratic  victory. 


These  workers  will  be  bitterly  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  $1.25  for  retail  and 
service  workers  is  not  coming  in  the  first 
year  of  this  administration — nor  in  the 
second — nor  in  the  third — nor  in  the 
fourth — but  rather  a  year  after  the  Pres- 
ident's term  has  expired. 

Mr.  President,  some  months  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  laundry  worker 
that  contained  a  sentence  I  shall  never 
forget.  It  was  a  quotation  from  an  un- 
known Englishman,  who  said: 

What  Is  the  use  of  living  In  an  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  seta.  If  one  must  live  out 
one's  life  In  an  alley  into  which  the  sun 
never  shines. 

This  saying  has  a  sad  and  special  kind 
of  ironic  relevance  today  when  we  find 
Congress  extending  minimum  wage  cov- 
erage to  some  workers  who  average  $26 
a  day  while  denying  help  to  women  in 
laundries  who  make  $26  a  week. 

How  shocked  the  President  must  have 
been  when  he  learned  of  this  provision 
in  the  conference  report.  He  cannot 
help  but  recall  the  stirring  words  he 
uttered  in  Buffalo  on  September  29.  1960: 

As  long  as  the  average  wage  for  laundry 
women  In  the  five  largest  cities  Is  65  cents 
an  hour  for  a  48 -hour  week  there  Is  a  need 
for  our  party. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Congress  will  be  known 
as  the  Congress  which  took  the  laundry 
workers  to  the  cleaners? 

I  would  not  have  Senators  believe  that 
all  is  dark  along  the  Potomac,  however. 
There  is  some  good  news  for  newly  cov- 
ered workers.  They  will  receive  $1  an 
hour  in  1961.  $1  an  hour  in  1962,  a  dollar 
an  hour  in  1963 — then — 2  months  before 
the  presidential  election  of  1965 — they 
all  get  a  raise  of  15  cents  an  hour. 

We  must  not  forget  that  for  7  years 
President  Eisenhower  recommended  that 
minimum  wage  protection  be  extended 
to  millions  of  workers  in  the  retail  and 
service  trades.  He  must  be  happy  that 
the  victory  which  was  his,  until  the  con- 
ference collapsed  in  1960,  has  now  been 
reestablished.  President  Eisenhower  in- 
sisted that  his  pro!X)sal  could  be  put  into 
effect  without  disturbing  accepted  and 
longstanding  principles  as  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  commerce  power.  His  view 
that  retail  firms  should  be  regulated  only 
if  they  import  a  substantial  volume  of 
goods  across  State  hnes  is  the  view  that 
has  prevailed  in  this  Congress.  It  is  the 
basis  for  the  commerce  concept  that  I 
offered  which  will  be  found  in  the  new 
law  should  the  conference  report  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

Although  I  am  disillusioned  and  dis- 
mayed about  a  few  provisions  in  the 
compromise  bill,  I  am.  nevertheless, 
satisfied  that  we  have  made  some  im- 
provement in  the  minimum  wage  field. 
It  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  to  help  the 
least  advantaged  among  us. 

The  humanitarian  interests  which 
have  been  put  aside  will  another  day 
emerge  again  into  the  sunlight  and  they 
will  not  be  denied. 

President — then  Senator — Kennedy 
said: 

As  long  as  the  average  wage  for  laundry 
women  In  the  five  largest  cities  Is  65  cents 
an  hour  for  a  48-hour  week  there  is  a  need 
for  our  party. 


I  say.  Mr.  President,  as  long  as  these 
conditions  exist,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
help  of  reasonable  men  from  both 
parties. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefiy  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING}  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  nxiuest  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION   OF   HISS   ACT 
PENALTIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  modification  of  a  harsh 
and  cruel  law  in  the  broad  field  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  administration  has  been 
advocated  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. The  act  is  the  so-called  Hiss  Act, 
a  modification  of  which  passed  the 
House  last  year  and  failed  of  passage 
in  the  Senate  be<;ause  of  the  objection 
of  certain  Senators. 

I  hope  that  this  year  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  request  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  Jerry 
Kluttz.  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Pos'.  and  Times  Herald 
April  30,  1961,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  their  recollec- 
tions refreshed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
sls  follows: 

aoministkation  mc  ves  to  modity  hiss  act 
Pknalties 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Modification  of  &  harsh  and  cruel  law  Is 
the  No.  1  legislative  goal  In  the  Kennedy 
administration  In  the  broad  field  of  Federal 
personnel. 

The  so-called  Hiss  Act.  approved  during 
the  height  of  the  era  of  McCarthylsm.  has 
caused  hardships  and  Injustices  for  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  many  of  them  Innocent 
victims,  which  Congress  never  Intended  and 
Its  sponsors  couldnt  foresee. 

The  law  Involved  prohibits  payment  of 
Government  pensions  to  civil  servants,  Con- 
gressmen or  mllltiry  servicemen  who  are 
convicted  of  a  felony,  or  who  plead  protec- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment  against  self- 
incrimination.  Pai;t  or  present  membership 
In  or  support  of  the  Communist  Party  also 
bars  pension  rlghUi  under  this  law. 

Here  Eire  some  Hiss  Act  Injustices: 

An  Army  sergeant  pleaded  guilty  on  Au- 
gust 18,  1947,  long  before  the  Hiss  Act  was 
approved  (Septemljer  1,  1954),  to  a  charge 
of  unauthorized  use  of  a  Government  ve- 
hicle. That  minor  offense  cost  him  $38,922 
in  retirement  pay 

In  May  1951  another  sergeant  took  the 
wrong  turn  In  a  <3overnment  auto  he  was 
driving.  Unfortunately,  a  passenger  was  an 
Impatient  high-ranking  officer  who  had  the 
sergeant  court-martialed  and  reduced  to  the 
next  lower  grade. 

Now  the  former  sergeant,  ready  to  retire, 
has  learned  for  the  first  time  that  his  driv- 
ing eight-tenths  of  a  mile  off  Ms  scheduled 


route  will  cost  him  his  retirement  annuity, 
valued  at  »32  946. 

A  chief  warrant  officer  was  charged  with 
several  offenses  erf  which  there  must  have 
been  some  doubt.  He  was  prevailed  on,  at 
a  pretrial  conference,  to  plead  guilty  on  con- 
dition he  would  merely  be  reprimanded  and 
be  required  to  forfeit  $400  Neither  the  offi- 
cer nor  his  attorney  was  aware  that  his  con- 
venient guilty  plea  would  cost  him  retire- 
ment pay  valued  at  $103,000. 

A  Treasury  employee,  with  33  years  of 
service,  stood  on  his  constitutional  right* 
and  refused  to  answer  questions  put  to  him 
by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  on  grounds  of  self- 
incrimination.  He  was  denied  a  civil  service 
pension  valued  at  $35,000  under  the  act. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  The  De- 
fense Department  warns  that  the  law  must 
be  modified  to  prevent  "a  drastic  effect 
on   the  morale   of  our  Armed  Forces." 

Navy  siispects  that  hundreds  of  Its  mili- 
tary and  civilians  are  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  retirement  pay  under  the  act.  Army 
estimates  that  1  of  every  1.000  persons  It 
retires  Is  affected.  Air  Force  says  about  575 
of  Its  members  who  will  be  eligible  for  re- 
tirement during  the  next  2  years  could  be 
affected.  Marine  Corps  says  50  of  Its  peo- 
ple could  be  denied  pensions  during  the 
same  period. 

CSC,  which  must  enforce  the  act,  Is  using 
the  strongest  possible  language  to  try  to 
persuade  Congress  to  limit  It  to  cases  In- 
volving the  Nation's  security.  It  points  out 
that  the  law  Is  "particularly  obnoxious  when 
applied  to  the  Innocent  survivors  of  em- 
ployees," and  continues: 

"Our  position  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  American  concept  that  crimes  be  de- 
fined and  penalties  for  the  commission  of 
such  crimes  be  established  through  criminal 
statutes.  It  has  never  been  a  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  our  legal  system  to  Institute 
and  demand  criminal  penalties  In  a  civil 
benefits  statute." 

The  offensive  law  was  approved  with  the 
prime  thought  In  mind  of  denying  a  civil 
service  pension  to  Alger  Hiss,  the  convicted 
perjurer,  and  he  still  couldn't  be  given  the 
benefit  under  the  proposed  modification. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me 
for  a  minute? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  for  an  insertion  in  the  Record.  I 
have  been  on  my  feet  for  an  hour  trying 
to  make  a  speech.  I  sho-u  d  like  to  make 
the  speech.  However,  1  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  a 
brief  insertion  in  the  Record. 


HELIUM 


RESEARCH      CENTER     AT 
AMARILLO,  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  soon  will  establish  a  helium  re- 
search center  at  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Purpose  of  this  new  research  center  at 
or  near  the  biggest  city  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle is  to  permit  intensive  studies  of 
character  and  poss:ble  new  uses  of  this 
lightweight,  nonflammable  gas. 

The  research  center  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  L.  Warren  Brandt,  of 
Amarillo,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
authorities  in  this  field. 

New  emphasis  on  helium  studies  was 
ordered  because  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  this  element  to  space  age  tech- 
nology and  its  prominent  position  in 
electronics. 


I>etails  of  the  helium  research  center 
plans  will  be  announced  by  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  officials  within  a  few  days.  But 
because  of  the  free-world  importance  of 
this  new  research  center  to  be  located  in 
Texas — which  with  all  its  substantial 
natural  gas  reserves  has  only  one  or  two 
fields  which  produce  helium — I  wanted 
to  express  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  Tex- 
ans  in  welcoming  this  important  new 
facility  to  our  State. 

This  development  is  a  most  important 
one  in  the  High  Plains  region,  which  is 
that  area  over  3.500  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  is  a  great  underground  resource 
which  will  speed  the  entire  economy  of 
our  Nation. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  "TRUTH  IN 
LENDING"  BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  look 
around  the  Senate  Chamber  and  hear  no 
further  requests  to  yield.  Therefore,  I 
should  like  to  hold  the  floor  without 
yielding  until  I  finish  what  I  have  to 
say. 

Last  Thursday  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  introduced 
what  he  called  the  "truth  in  lending" 
bill,  and  he.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Those  who  embark  on  a  crusade  in  the 
name  of  truth  take  on  themselves  a  great 
moral  obligation.  They  must  search  for 
truth  diligently  with  open  minds — minds 
that  are  not  so  prejudiced  that  they 
reject,  opix)se,  or  ignore  all  facts  that 
do  not  fit  into  their  conceived  goal  or 
pui-pose.  That  is  certainly  required  of 
us  in  Congress;  and  if  we  are  to  find 
truth  in  anything.  Including  truth  in 
lending,  we  must  maintain  truth  in 
legislation. 

Is  this  bill,  S.  1740.  conceived  and 
supported  in  the  clear  spirit  of  truth? 
Do  its  requirements  meet  its  stated  ob- 
jectives? Are  the  examples  used  and  the 
arguments  made  to  support  it  clearly 
relevant,  internally  consistent,  and  free 
from  concealed  purpose?  Speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  which  heard  a  sim- 
ilar bill  last  year,  my  answer  to  all  of 
these  questions  would  be  an  unqualified 
"No." 

It  will  take  many  hours  of  testimony 
and  questioning  in  the  committee  to 
bring  out  all  the  evils  buried  in  this  bill; 
but  from  last  year's  hearings,  this  year's 
text  and  last  Thursday's  opening  state- 
ments, we  can  easily  discern  what  to  look 
for. 

Last  year  its  author  called  it  the 
Finance  Charge  Disclosure  Act.  This 
year,  with  a  fiourish.  he  rechristened  it 
the  "truth  in  lending  bill."  I  could  sug- 
gest a  few  other  titles  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  more  appropriate.  For  instance, 
if  Perry  Mason  were  naming  it,  he  might 
very  well  call  it  "The  case  of  the  cross- 
eyed credit  controls."  because  its  stated 
objective  looks  toward  one  goal  and  its 
key  provisions  toward  another.  Another 
phrase  that  suggests  itself  is  "nonsense 
and  non  sequitur"  because  the  bill  would 
not  affect  most  of  the  evils  described  in 
the  "horrible  examples"  used  to  arouse 
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emotional  support  for  It,  and  Its  key  pro- 
visions are.  in  my  opinion.  Incapable  of 
being  understood,  complied  with,  or  en- 
forced. Resorting  to  a  bad  pun,  I  have 
called  this  whole  procedure  the  hidden 
bill  trick.  That  this  designation  fits  is 
evident  all  through  the  bill. 

First,  the  language  which  describes 
the  stated  objective  of  the  bill  conceals 
the  true  purpose. 

Second,  it  also  may  conceal  an  anti- 
business  bias,  including  an  apparent  be- 
lief that  businessmen  must  be  immoral, 
ipso  facto. 

Third,  the  lurid  examples,  presented 
in  the  testimony,  actually  involve  fraud 
and  other  crimes  which  are  already 
punishable  by  local  law. 

Fourth,  the  language  of  the  bill  hides 
a  hoax,  because  the  bill  as  it  is  written 
cannot  be  enforced  without  also  setting 
up  and  using  vast  new  Federal  powers  to 
change  the  whole  pattern  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  using  credit  in  retail  dis- 
tribution, and  to  fix  prices  on  every  com- 
modity and  service  in  every  town  in  the 
United  States. 

Fifth,  our  search  for  truth  should  lead 
us  to  try  to  discover  whether  there  is  any 
justification  for  legislation  in  this  field 
at  the  Federal  level.  Have  the  States 
been  asleep  to  the  desirability  of  accu- 
rate, workable  laws  to  provide  truth  in 
lending  ? 

Sixth,  and  finally,  we  come  to  the 
question  which  should  have  basic  and 
ultimate  concern  for  all  of  us.  who,  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  truth  in  legislation.  Is  the  bill 
constitutional? 

UNSUPPORTED    PREMISE 

Let  us  start  at  the  beginning  with  the 
objective.  Does  it  state  great  truth — or. 
in  fact— is  it  truth  at  all?  Let  me  read 
again — it  claims  that  Congress  finds  and 
declares: 

Economic  stabilization  is  threatened  when 
credit  l.s  used  excessively  for  the  acquisition 
of  property  and  service.  The  excessive  use 
of  credit  resiilts  frequently  from  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  user. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  assure  a  full 
disclosure  of  such  cost  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting the  uninformed  use  of  credit  to  the 
detriment  of  the  national  economy. 

This  premise  is  at  best  highly  debat- 
able. Not  a  single  line  of  testimony  was 
presented  to  support  this  proposition  at 
hearings  on  a  similar  bill  last  year.  On 
the  contrary  there  was  opposite  testi- 
mony by  Prof.  Theodore  N.  Beckman. 
professor  of  marketing  at  Ohio  State 
University.  He  presented  official  statis- 
tics demonstrating  that  consumer  debt 
had  shown  a  very  stable  relationship  to 
gioss  national  product  and  personal  dis- 
posable income  during  the  preceding  4 
years.  His  data  also  showed  that  rates 
of  repayment  had  maintained  a  sensible 
relationship  to  new  extensions  of  credit 
during  the  same  period.  His  testimony 
was  uncontradicted. 

Furthermore,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
officials  concerned  with  consumer  credit 
have  flatly  refused  to  commit  themselves 
to  any  specification  of  a  safe  or  unsafe 
ratio  of  consumer  debt  in  relation  to  per- 
sonal income  or  any  other  economic 
yardstick.     So  far  as  the  record  shows, 


consumers  are  better  managers  of  their 
own  credit  problems  than  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill  would  have  the  Congress  be- 
lieve. 

Certainly  I  have  seen  nothing  to  war- 
rant a  congressional  endorsement  of  the 
first  bland  assumption  made  in  the  dec- 
laration of  ptu-pose  of  this  bill. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  bill's  stated 
objective  again  in  terms  of  its  proposed 
solution.  Are  the  two  inherently  re- 
lated— or  is  this  a  great  non  sequitur? 

HOW    Mt-CH    CREDrr    IS    TOO    MTJCH? 

In  the  first  Une  it  says  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that  economic  stabilization 
is  threatened  when  credit  is  used  exces- 
sively  for    the    acquisition    of   property 
and  services.     Have  we  fotmd  that?     Is 
our   gross   national   product,    which    is 
the  total  of  goods  and  services,  too  high? 
Should  we  be  working  to  cut  it  down? 
The  bill  suggests  this,  but  docs  not  say 
so  specifically.     If  there  is  an  excess  of 
credit  in  this  country,  how  great  is  it? 
And  if  this  excess  threatens  economic 
stabilization,  how  shall  we  eliminate  it? 
The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  set  stand- 
ards for  proper  credit  volume,  but  says 
•this  frequently  results  from  a  lack  of 
awareness  of   the   cost   thereof   to   the 
user."    Is  this  a  valid  reason?     If  so,  is 
It  the  only  reason?    Or,  the  chief  one? 
If  the  bill  is  passed,  could  we  expect  to 
have  greater  economic  stability? 
Or  would  we  have  economic  chaos? 
The  plain  inference  of  the  bill  is  that 
there  is  now  excessive  credit  in  our  dis- 
tribution system  which  must  be  taken 
out.     Where?     Examples  given  point  to 
durable  goods  such  as  automobiles.    By 
how  much  is  automobile  credit  exces- 
sive?    If  we  take  this  excess  out.  by  how 
much  will  we  add  to  the  unemployment 
in   Michigan?     The  same  question  can 
be  asked  for  any  industry  whose  prod- 
ucts are  bought  on  credit. 

Underlying  the  bill  is  an  ancient  myth 
which  assiimes  there  is  a  limit  of  virtue 
in  interest  rates,  and  that  this  is  set  at 
6  percent.  The  corresponding  Inference 
that  every  finance  charge  above  6  per- 
cent is  immoral.  Could  we  apply  this 
yardstick  to  all  credit  transactions  and 
Improve  the  stabilization  of  the  econ- 
omy? The  truth  is  that  if  all  consumer 
credit  transactions  above  6  percent  were 
considered  excessive,  and  therefore  had 
to  be  eliminated,  our  whole  present  eco- 
nomic system  of  mass  distribution,  in- 
stead of  being  stabilized,  would  collapse. 
The  truth  is  that  most,  if  not  all.  of  our 
retail  transactions  involving  delayed 
time  payments  include  other  factors,  the 
total  cost  of  all  of  which  far  exceeds 
a  6  percent  simple  annual  rate. 

S.  2755,  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, required  that  all  charges  for 
credit  be  totaled  and  stated  as  "simple 
annual  interest".  To  have  done  this 
would  have  required  a  statement  that  is 
patently  untrue;  since  interest,  the  cost 
of  the  use  of  money,  is  only  one  part 
of  the  cost  of  retail  credit,  which  is  usu- 
ally unsecured.  In  order  to  provide 
credit  to  his  customers,  the  retailer  must 
himself  borrow  money  at  prevailing  in- 
terest rates.  In  addition,  he  must  incur 
other  costs,  including  the  expense  of 
checking  credit,  keeping  records,  making 


collections,  and  the  burden  of  bad  debt 
losses,  to  name  only  a  few — of  a  myriad 
of  small  transactions. 

Actually  the  sum  of  other  costs  which 
are  required  to  provide  "on-the-spot" 
time-payment  credit  service  for  retail 
purchases  is  several  times  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  Interest  component. 

ACTUAL  COSTS  OT  CREDrT 

A  fundamental  truth  in  lending,  which 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  seem  incapable 
of  learning,  is  that  tlie  cost  of  providing 
retail  merchandise  credit,  repayable  in 
small  installments  at  the  customer's  con- 
venience, ranges  from  12  to  18  percent 
per  annum— the  actual  prevailing 
charges  of  reputable  merchants. 

The  real  cost  of  providing  consumer 
credit  is.  of  course,  reflected  by  the  nu- 
merous State  small-loan  law.s.  They  au- 
thorize rates  of  2  to  3  percent  per  month. 
In  passing,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
these  laws  require  only  disclosure  of  tlie 
apphcable  monthly  rates,  not  the  annual 
rates  of  24  to  36  percent  per  year.  I  be- 
lieve this.  too.  traces  to  the  6 -percent 
myth,  which  would  drive  consumers  to 
unlicensed  loan  sharks  operating  on  a 
larcenous  lump-sum  basis,  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  it  was  cheaper  than  in- 
terest at  24  percent  per  year,  permitted 
under  State  laws. 

The  reasonableness  of  an  18-percent 
annual  finance  rate  for  retail  merchan- 
dise credit,  in  the  liyht  of  related  costs, 
was  affirmed  by  a  proponent  of  the  bill, 
former  Congressman  VoorhLs.  He  is  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America 
This  is  w  hat  he  testified : 

I  know  that  retail  stores  have  to  charge 
monthly  charges  on  credit  accounts  prob- 
ably because  It  Is  a  costly  proposition.  I 
also  expject  they  do  not  maybe  even  cover 
that  cost  and  that  the  people  who  pay  caah 
are  subsidizing  the  people  who  are  getting 
the  credit  In  many  cases. 

And  I  want  to  try  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
am  not  blaming  the  retail  stores  for  charg- 
ing 1 1 2  percent  per  month. 

A  banker  witness,  who  testified  for 
the  bill,  said  the  same  thing.  Speaking 
of  retail  credit  charges,  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Cheever,  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  said: 

There  are  transactions  certainly  where  l•^ 
percent  per  month  would  not  be  exorbitant, 
dci>endlng  upon  the  risk  and  the  amount 
of  the  transaction. 

Official  statistics  prove  that  he  is  right 
and  undermine  any  contention  that  re- 
tail merchants  are  using  credit  charges 
as  a  device  to  exploit  consumers.  Ac- 
cording to  Internal  Revenue  Service  fig- 
ures included  in  the  record  of  last  year's 
hearings,  the  retail  industry's  after-tax 
earnings  in  1957-58  were  only  2  percent 
of  sales  and  6.2  percent  of  assets.  Com- 
parable figures  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries during  the  same  period  were  7  and 
10  1  percent,  respectively. 

The  prevalence  of  the  6-percent  notion 
was  affirmed  by  credit  union  representa- 
tive Donald  J.  MacKinnon  of  the  Fort 
Dearlwm  Federal  Credit  Union,  who 
testified: 

We  have  even  been  accused  of  iisurtouB 
practices  when  we  tell  a  member  that  we 
charge  12  percent  per  annum. 


hokuhlx  examples 


Now  let  us  se<;  what  the  bill  will  do 
in  the  light  of  these  facts.  The  irrele- 
vant horrible  examples  contained  in  last 
year's  hearings,  and  the  uninformed  edi- 
torials they  inspired,  some  of  which  were 
put  in  the  Record  last  Thursday,  reveal 
an  unwarranted  attempt  to  besmirch  the 
image  of  all  retailers,  big  and  little,  who 
sell  on  credit.  In  his  speech  on  Thurs- 
day, on  page  6854  of  the  Record.  Senator 
Douglas  says  he  is  not  trying  to  indict 
the  American  business  community,  but 
he  also  says  the  consumer  does  not  get 
true  and  accurate  information  from 
them — businessmen — about  credit.  He 
then  implies  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  any  morals  because  they 
"have  fallen  into  a  business  jungle  where 
survival  seems  to  have  depended  on 
camouflaging,  hiding,  or  understating  the 
real  price  of  credit.  '  This  bill  is  sup- 
posed to  release  them  from  that  bondage 
I  claim  that  there  is  no  such  jungle  now. 
but  that  this  bill  would  create  one. 
Where  is  the  truth? 

Let  me  put  this  problem  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  bill  before  us.  S.  1740.  Let 
us  asstune  that  the  Douglas  bill  is  en- 
acted and  the  reputable  retail  merchants 
advertise  credit  charges  of  15  to  18  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  simple  annual  rates 
as  required  by  the  bill.  What  will  be 
the  reaction  of  the  credit  exploiter  who 
is  the  assumed  target  of  the  bill?  I  can 
envision  the  ads  now: 

Why  pay  15  percent  or  18  percent  for 
credit?  Buy  here  and  get  24  months  to  pay 
without  any  credit  charge. 

The  very  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
the  attendant  publicity  on  the  impor- 
tance of  percentage  rates  would  put  a 
premium  on  such  advertising.  Nothing 
in  the  bill  could  stop  such  advertising 
because  every  merchant  is  free  to  absorb 
his  credit  costs  in  price,  if  he  so  chooses. 
And  what  will  the  legitimate  merchant 
do  in  the  face  of  such  competition?  The 
answer  is  plain.  He  will  have  to  follow 
suit.  For  the  average  consumer  will  mis- 
takenly assume  that  the  merchant  who 
advertises  the  true  annual  cost  of  retail 
consumer  credit— 15  percent  to  18  per- 
cent— is  the  exploiter  while  his  benefac- 
tor is  the  merchant  who  provides  credit 
without  charge.  Precisely  those  consum- 
ers who  are  presently  susceptible  to  ex- 
ploitation by  way  of  excessive  credit 
charges  will  be  the  first  to  patronize 
the  merchant  who  advertises  no  charge 
for  credit. 

DISADVANTAGE     TO     STATE     THE     TRUTH 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  because 
of  public  conditioning,  the  communica- 
tion to  consumers  of  an  18  percent  an- 
nual rate  would  penalize  the  honest 
merchant  who  gave  the  message.  Let 
me  quote  a  witness  who  appeared  at  the 
behest  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  refer  to  Professor  Morse  of  Kansas 
State  University.    These  are  his  words: 

Yes.  this  seems  to  be  the  market  truth. 
That  Is,  one  would  be  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage to  state  the  truth,  the  true  rate 
of  interest  under  prevailing  conditions. 

It  would  appear  to  be  quite  dlsaartrous  to 
be  quoted  at  12  percent  or  18  percent,  et 
cetera. 


We  cannot  escape  the  plain  answer 
that  in  a  competitive  econcwny  such  as 
ours  no  merchants  can  afford  'X)  state 
actual  annual  rates  unless  all  merchants 
do  so.  I  repeat  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  can  require  all  merchants  to  do 
so.  On  the  contrary,  adoption  of  this 
bill  would  encourage  the  very  thing  at 
which  it  is  aimed.  It  would  pu':  a  pre- 
mium on  deceptive  pricing  and  adver- 
tising practices  by  a  small  group  of  un- 
scrupulous credit  merchants  and  in  the 
long  run  force  such  practices  on  the 
great  body  of  legitimate  business. 

BILL    WOrXD    HIDE    CREDIT    COSTS 

So  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  affect 
the  exploiters;  less,  not  more,  credit  in- 
formation will  be  furnished  the  public; 
and  beyond  this,  cash  customers  will  be 
saddled  with  hidden  credit  costs.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  alx)Ut  these  inevi- 
table consequences  of  this  bill.  They 
are  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses favoring  the  legislation  at  last 
year's  hearings. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  either  about 
the  decency  of  the  credit  practices  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
businessmen.  The  record  of  last  years 
hearings  is  equally  clear  on  this.  Again 
I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who 
supported  tlie  bill.  Mr.  MacKinnon  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Credit  Union  said: 

I  simply  do  not  agree  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
who  charge  rates  of  Interest  In  excess  of  our 
own  are  guilty  of  usurious  practices,  or  In 
any  way  deliberately  attempting  to  defraud 
the  public.  It  Is  my  experience  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  In  the  personal  credit 
business  are  honest  and  upright  citizens 
Of  course,  there  are  the  fringe  operators  who 
bring  disrepute  to  any  business  but  they 
operate  largely  outside  or  without  benefit  of 
legal  control  and  are  In  no  way  representa- 
tive of  the  great  majority  of  ethical  firms 
doing  business  In  this  country. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  was  not  alone  in  com- 
mending the  vast  body  of  American  mer- 
chants for  their  ethical  credit  practices. 
Other  witnesses  for  the  bill  affirmed  the 
same  thing.  President  Buckmaster  of 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  stated: 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  busi- 
ness establishments  axe  dedicated  to  the 
good  economics  of  fair  and  honest  dealings. 
This  bin  strikes  only  at  the  unscrupulous 
few  who  give  business  In  general  a  bad  name. 

Mrs.  Alice  Thorpe,  representing  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association, 
testified  similarly  and  criticized  only — 

The  few  who.  In  one  disguise  or  another, 
cloak  excessive  charges  and  advertise  In 
glowing  terms  so  that  the  uninformed  per- 
son Is  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
legitimate  costs   and  padding,   so   to  speak. 

CREDIT    UNIONS   NOT  COMPARABLE 

Even  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
recognizes  the  unfairness  of  comparing 
the  credit  charges  of  retail  merchants 
or  commercial  lenders  with  those  of 
cost-free  and  tax-exempt  credit  imions. 
He  said  during  last  year's  hearings: 

Of  course.  I  am  a  great  advocate  and 
supporter  of  credit  unions.  They  have  their 
national  headquarters  in  Wisconsin.  But  in 
all  fairness,  we  have  to  recognize  they  do 
not  operate  on  the  same  basis  as  the  com- 
mercial loaning  operation. 


They  do  not  have  the  same  charges  at  all, 
have  all  kinds  of  privileges  that  the  com- 
mercial operation  does  not  have.  And  the 
competition,  therefore,  is  really  not  very 
fair. 

DOLLAR  COST    MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN    RATE 

Apart  from  everything  else  I  have 
said,  the  fact  is  the  bill  would  not  help 
consumers  in  the  slightest,  even  if  it 
were  feasible  and  enforcible.  The 
truth  is  that  consumers  are  uninterested 
in  annual  percentage  rates  and  could 
not  use  the  information  if  it  were  pro- 
vided. In  this  connection.  I  cite  the 
following  testimony  of  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus,  who  appeared  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  subcommittee  chairman: 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  doubt  In  my  own 
mind  from  talking  to  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers over  the  years  that  they  are  partic- 
ularly Interested  In  what  the  so-called  In- 
terest rate  Is  In  the  Installment  contract. 
They  are  Interested  In  what  the  dollar  cost 
Is  and  how  much  It  Is  going  to  cost  them 
per  month  to  pay  the  balance  which  they 
have   obligated  themselves  for. 

Of  course,  he  is  right.  Con-sumers  are 
interested  in  how  their  dollar  expendi- 
tures will  fit  within  their  budgets,  not 
in  abstract  annual  rate  concepts  which 
may  be  of  imp>ortance  to  bankers  and 
large  investors. 

On  the  uselessness  of  percentage  rate 
information  to  customers,  let  me  refer 
to  the  stat<^ment  of  Dimcan  Holthausen 
at  last  year's  hearings.  He  is  a  former 
credit  official  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  is  now  the  operator  of  a  small 
family  department  store  in  Union  City. 
N.J.  Addressing  himself  to  the  claim 
that  percentage  information  would  en- 
able consumers  to  compare  credit  costs, 
he  demonstrated  that  this  idea  was  il- 
lusory, even  in  the  case  of  identical  mer- 
chandise.   Again  I  quote : 

Of  course,  basic  to  this  whole  discussion. 
Is  the  assumption  that  consumers  can  tell 
which  Is  the  better  buy  If  given  price  and 
Interest  rate.  Is  a  1960  brand  X  car  for 
$3,200  I  financed]  at  18  percent  simple  an- 
nual Interest  with  24  months  to  pay  a  better 
buy  than  the  same  1960  brand  X  car  for 
>3,300  at  15  percent  simple  interest  with 
24  months  to  pay?  I  am  sure  few  consumers 
could  give  this  answer.  Professor  Morse,  in 
a  college  level  family  finance  course,  finds  It 
necessary  to  spend  2  weeks  dealing  with 
minute  calculations  of  consumer  credit 
arithmetic — In  other  words,  the  problems  of 
relating  credit  costs  to  simple  annual  Inter- 
est. How  can  we  expect  the  average  con- 
sumer to  relate  simple  annual  Interest  to 
dollars.  If  It  takes  2  weeks  of  Intensive  study 
on  the  part  of  college  students? 

How  many  Members  of  this  body 
could  make  the  computations  required 
to  answer  the  question  posed  by  Mr. 
Holthausen  and  how  long  would  it  take? 

PROBLEMS    OF    ENFORCEMENT 

Having  shown  my  great  doubt  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  relationship 
between  the  stated  objective  of  the  bill 
and  its  requirements,  and  my  feeling 
that  the  evil  image  of  the  American  re- 
tailer which  the  bill  projects  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  public,  as  evidenced  by 
those  witnesses  who  supported  the  bill 
in  last  year's  hearings,  let  us  turn  now 
to  consider  the  problem  of  compliance 
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and  enforcement  with  their  inevitable 
efforts  on  our  whole  retail  distribution 
system. 

Anyone  with  even  meager  experience 
in  retailing  can  easily  see  why  the  bill  is 
so  misleading  and  deceptive.  Its  major 
provision  is  a  requirement  that  no 
merchant  can  regularly  sell  goods  on 
credit  unless  he  informs  each  customer 
in  advance,  in  writing,  of  the  credit 
charge  expressed  in  terms  of  a  simple 
armual  percentage  rate.  The  claim  is 
that  this  will  insure  the  disclosiu-e  to 
the  public  of  the  real  cost  of  consumer 
credit.  This  claim  is  deception  itself. 
The  bill  wUl  not  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  cannot  accomplish  any  such  pur- 
pose. It  would  lead  instead  to  suppres- 
sion of  the  cost  of  credit. 

The  reason  is  that  as  the  bill  is  writ- 
ten, the  annual  rate  requirement  can 
neither  be  enforced,  nor  observed,  except 
upon  two  intolerable  conditions. 

The  first  is  Federal  regulation  of  the 
methods  and  procedures  by  which 
merchants  may  extend  credit.  Even  the 
author  of  the  bill  denies  this  purpose. 

The  second  is  the  establishment  of  a 
full-blown  Federal  price  control  agency 
to  fix  maximum  cash  ceiling  prices  for 
every  merchant  and  on  every  item  in 
every  corner  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  compel  the  separate  statement  of  the 
percentage  credit  rate.  Otherwise  the 
credit  will  be  buried  in  the  price. 

PRICK     CONTROLS     rNEVITABtJ: 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  have  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence  on  these  points, 
and  althoutjh  price  control  may  not  be 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  bill,  it  is 
meaningless  without  such  control.  This 
silence  is  understandable  because  it  hides 
the  unpalatable  truth. 

I  carmot  conceive  that  any  Member 
of  Conjrrcss  who  is  dedicated  to  a  free 
enterprise  economy  would  support  na- 
tionwide credit  and  price  controls  in 
peacetime.  Too  many  of  us  remember 
the  huge  price  control  agencies  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war  and  the  bur- 
dens they  imposed  on  business  and  the 
consuming  public  alike. 

The  futility  of  the  bill  as  it  stands 
needs  no  intricate  explanation.  The 
point  is  simply  that  without  such  sup- 
porting credit  and  price  control  regula- 
tion, no  merchant  in  the  land  would  have 
to  suffer  the  burden  of  stating  credit 
charges  in  terms  of  annual  rates.  He 
would  be  free  to  fix  his  prices  at  levels 
which  would  take  care  of  his  credit  costs 
and  could  remain  free  to  advertise  to 
consumers  that  he  made  no  charge  for 
credit,  no  matter  how  long  the  period 
of  payment  was  extended. 

This  is  no  figment  of  my  imagination. 
The  point  has  never  been  denied,  al- 
though it  was  raised  during  last  year's 
hearings  by  the  general  counsel  for  the 
National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion. This  is  what  he  told  the  sub- 
committee: 

Lf  we  embark  on  this  covirse  we  can  fully 
expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  Federal  price 
control. 

The  whole  concept  of  oui  economy,  par- 
tlcula.-ly  the  antitrust  laws,  is  aimed  at  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  each  businessman  to 
fix  his  own  prices.  This  is  basic  to  otir 
economic  system.  Consequently,  any  mer- 
chant would  be  free  to  fix  whatever  cash  price 


he  chose  and  to  advertise  whatever  credit 
costs  for  time  payment  he  saw  fit.  The  only 
way  this  Inherent  weakness  of  the  bill  could 
be  overcome  is  by  adding  to  it  provisions 
which  either  fljced  maximum  cash  prices,  and 
compelled  a  separate  statement  of  the  charges 
for  time  sales,  or  which  compelled  the  dis- 
closure. In  addition  to  credit  charges,  of  the 
merchant's  wholesale  costs  and  his  selling 
expenses  for  the  goods  he  retails.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  here  would  want  to  see  the 
kind  of  national  agency  which  would  be 
needed  to  administer  a  bill  of  that  kind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  bill  were 
passed,  every  merchant  in  the  land 
would  be  under  heavy  pressure  to  set  his 
prices  so  as  to  avoid  any  separate  credit 
charges.  And  this  could  easily  be  done. 
As  I  have  said,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  absorb  credit  costs  in  the  base  price 
in  the  same  way  as  other  overhead  costs, 
such  as  advertising,  rent  and  labor  costs, 
are  now  so  absorbed. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  BEQUIEEMENT 

In  fact,  the  bill  will  force  this  result 
for  at  least  three  reasons.  First,  it  is 
actually  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
simple  annual  interest  rate  requirement 
in  the  light  of  commercial  realities.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  merchandise  credit 
transactions.  It  is  impossible  to  know  in 
advance  what  the  simple  annual  credit 
rate  will  be.  This  is  true  of  the  most 
popular  form  of  retail  credit  in  use  to- 
day, known  as  the  revolving  charge  ac- 
coimt.  It  is  also  true  of  the  familiar 
kind  of  retail  installment  accoimt  known 
as  the  add-on  account. 

In  these,  as  well  as  other  types  of  re- 
tail credit  procedures,  a  simple  aimual 
rate  cannot  be  forecast  because  it  is  not 
known  at  the  time  of  the  original  trans- 
action how  long  the  customer  will  use 
his  credit  and  how  much  credit  he  will 
use  over  any  defined  period. 

This  failure  of  the  bill  to  recognize  the 
realities  of  commercial  life  was  attested 
by  an  expert  Federal  agency  during  last 
year's  hearincrs.  With  reference  to 
similar  problems  encountered  in  the 
home  loan  field,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  wrote 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  as 
follows : 

It  la  not  apparent  how  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  bill 
requiring  a  statement  of  the  toUil  amotmt 
of  the  finance  charges,  and  the  percentage 
that  such  amount  bears  to  the  balance,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  simple  annual  Interest. 

S.  1740  asks  Congress  to  ignore  these 
elementary  commercial  facts.  This  is 
legislative  irresponsibility.  It  departs 
from  the  experience  and  action  of  the 
numerous  State  legislatures  which  have 
already  acted  in  this  field.  In  fact,  at 
least  31  States  have  passed  laws  dealing 
with  various  types  of  merchandise 
credit,  including  measures  establishing 
maximum  rates  and  compelling  compre- 
hensive disclosure  of  consumer  credit 
charges,  but  in  dollars  or  monthly  rates 
of  service  charge.  They  have  acted  re- 
sponsibly. They  have  known  better 
than  to  saddle  the  merchants  of  Amer- 
ica with  the  impossible  liability  inher- 
ent in  the  simple  annual  requirement 
of  the  bill. 

"simple"  interest  isn't  simple 

In  the  second  place,  if  simple  annual 
rates  could  be  somehow  calculated,  the 


requirement  would  be  intolerably  oner- 
ous, burdensome,  and  expensive.  There 
would  be  laborious  paperwork  every 
time  a  credit  sale  was  made.  "Simple" 
sounds  simple,  but  it  is  not. 

It  would  be,  if  all  contracts  were  to 
run  for  an  even  year,  with  payments 
to  he  made  in  equal  installments  at 
equal  time  intervals.  However,  few 
contracts  are  written  that  way.  They 
are  generally  written  for  periods  shorter 
or  longer  than  a  year,  with  payments 
weekly,  biweekly  or  monthly,  often  with 
no  payment  for  the  first  month  or  two 
of  the  contract,  or  with  smaller  pay- 
ments at  first  and  larger  payments  at 
the  end,  or  with  a  provision  for  skipped 
payments  or  with  many  other  varia- 
tions, all  of  which  affect  the  interest 
rate,  and  make  the  computation  of  that 
rate  extremely  complex. 

To  illustrate,  consider  an  example  pre- 
sented at  the  previous  hearings  by  one 
witness.  A  man,  caught  in  an  emer- 
gency, wants  to  buy  a  $20  battery  at  a 
gas  station,  and  wants  to  pay  for  it  on 
time.  The  carrying  charge  is  $2.  He 
buys  the  battery  on  a  Monday,  and 
wants  to  begin  payments  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  which  is  his  payday.  He 
is  paid  every  other  week,  so  he  makes 
four  biweekly  payments  of  $5  each,  with 
a  final  payment  of  $2.  2  weeks  later. 
How  much  "simple  armual  interest " 
does  the  $2  represent? 

I  took  thi.s  problem  home  with  me  that 
evening,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours 
came  up  with  three  different  answers: 
94  percent,  101  percent,  and  104  percent, 
depending  upon  what  assumptions  are 
made  about  the  proportion  of  each  pay- 
ment going  to  principal  and  interest. 
Next  day.  I  asked  a  member  of  my  staff, 
who  has  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  eco- 
nomics, to  compute  it.  He  spent  half 
an  hour  on  it.  but  did  not  have  the 
formula  he  needed,  so  he  referred  it  to 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

After  an  hours  delay,  the  Library 
came  up  with  an  answer  of  129.5  percent. 
One  of  the  committee  witnesses,  a  pro- 
fessor of  marketing,  worked  on  the 
problem  for  half  an  hour,  and  came  up 
with  an  answer  of  118.9  percent.  The 
man  who  posed  the  problem  in  the  first 
place  could  not  figure  it  closer  than  be- 
tween 110  and  130  percent. 

A  Newsweek  article  on  the  hearings 
and  on  the  problem  prompted  a  few  let- 
ters to  me.  Three  of  these  contained 
new  and  different  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem. One,  by  a  statistical  expert  for 
Beneficial  Management  Corp.,  brought 
an  elaborate  two-page  computed  solu- 
tion of  125.33  percent.  The  other  re- 
sponses I  received  were  117.7  percent  and 
80  percent.  In  light  of  this  variation 
among  the  experts  as  to  the  correct  an- 
swer, how  can  an  ordinary  retail  clerk 
possibly  be  expected  to  find  the  correct 
answer?  I  hope  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
love  truth  enough  to  learn  it  by  trying 
to  figure  one  of  these  so-called  "simple" 
problems  for  themselves  as  I  did  last 
year. 

RATE  BOOKS    NO  SOLimON 

Let  me  point  out  also  that  rate  books 
offer  no  solution.  Because  of  the  in- 
finite variety  of  retail  prices  and  credit 
terms,  such   books   would  have   to   as- 


sume the  proportions  of  the  New  York 
City  telephone  directory.  Their  accurate 
use  would  require  the  services  of  trained 
experts  and  hours  of  time,  and  there 
would  still  be  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  retail  credit  transactions  which  such 
books  would  not  cover. 

That  was  brought  out  by  a  study  made 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Colimabia  Uni- 
versity. The  study  will  be  available  to 
the  committee  when  the  hearings  begin. 

The  impact  of  this  bill  is  not  confined 
to  professional  financial  institutions  or 
even  to  large  retail  institutions.  It  would 
reach  credit  transactions  in  every  town 
and  crossroads  of  America.  It  would 
cover  the  credit  transactions  between  the 
grocer  and  the  housewife;  between  the 
comer  filling -station  operator  and  the 
local  motorist.  It  is  as  broad  in  its  sweep 
as  the  wartime  price  control  acts. 
Imagine  tlie  dilflculty  faced  by  a  rural 
hardware  dealer  who  on  a  busy  Satur- 
day afternoon  would  have  to  take  time 
to  make  the  required  calculations  and  to 
fill  out  voluminous  forms  every  time  he 
made  a  sale  on  credit  to  a  farmer. 
Imagine  the  annoyance  that  would  be 
encountered  by  a  housewife  who  made 
five  separate  purchases  in  five  sections  of 
a  department  store,  and  had  to  wait  for 
a  credit  rate  calculation  from  each 
sales  girl  who  waited  on  her.  Yet  that 
is  exactly  what  the  bill  would  require. 
unprece3ente:d  scope 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  bill  is  of  unprecedent  =?d  scope 
for  Federal  legislation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  wide- 
spread concern  about  the  intrusion  into 
local  affairs  contemplated  by  the  re- 
cently passed  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  confer- 
ence report  on  which  is  now  pending 
before  this  body.  This  bill  goes  much 
further  than  that  measure.  If  veri- 
fication is  needed.  I  cite  the  statement 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  during  last  year's  hearing 
on  the  bill.    In  his  words: 

The  bill  goes  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
Commission  jurisdiction  in  that  it  contains 
no  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  limitation. 

The  impossible  enforcement  and  com- 
pliance problems  were  enough  to  cause 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  back  away  from  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility.  He  advised  the 
Chairman: 

Extension  of  the  Board's  duties  Into  the 
field  of  fair  trade  practices  as  contemplated 
by  this  bill  would  be  foreign  to  the  Board's 
present  responsibilities. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, suggested  as  the  possible  enforce- 
ment agency  at  least  years  hearings, 
politely  declined  the  honor.  Even  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, whose  name  appears  on  the  bill,  is 
aware  of  the  dismaying  enforcement 
problems.  During  last  year's  hearings, 
he  said: 

I  would  like  to  say  I  can  see  why  the  Fed- 
-  eral  Reserve  does  not  want  this  administra- 
tive Job.     It  Is  the  Job  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  want. 

FRAtTD    ALREADT    ILLEGAL 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  the  emo- 
tional  supporting   testimony   presented 


at  last  year's  hearing  was  either  relevant 
to  this  bill,  or  indicative  of  any  need  for 
Federal  legislation  to  control  consumer 
credit.  During  those  hearings,  a  parade 
of  horror  stones  of  consumer  exploita- 
tion was  presented  to  the  subcommittee. 
Heartrending  tales  of  episodes  in  which 
unscrupulous  salesmen  made  exorbitant 
credit  charges  or  palmed  off  shoddy 
merchandise  on  people  of  low  income, 
some  of  them  Illiterate,  were  told  on 
the  record,  presumably  to  give  a  sur- 
charged, dramatic  background  to  the 
proposal.  However,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  were  cases  of  plain  fraud  and  de- 
ception which  would  not  be  covered  or 
controlled  by  this  proposal,  and  should 
better  be  left  to  the  States  and  local 
communities. 

This  kind  of  consumer  exploitation  by 
a  few  unscrupulous  merchants  does  not 
justify  the  extension  of  Federal  domin- 
ion over  the  millions  and  millions  of 
transactions  which  occur  every  day  in 
the  marketplace.  State  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies  already  have  the 
power  to  cope  with  this  problem,  and 
deal  severely  with  this  type  of  fraud. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  should  not  be  required  to  exer- 
cise police  power  over  the  billions  of  lo- 
cal retail  transactions  in  our  economy. 

RECORD  or  THE  STATES 

Is  there  any  justification  for  Federal 
legislation  of  any  kind  in  this  area? 
Have  the  States  ignored  their  responsi- 
bility? The  record  is  clearly  the  oppo- 
site. Tlie  truth  is  that  many  States  have 
already  dealt  realistically  and  effectively 
with  various  phases  of  this  problem,  in- 
cluding maximum  rates  and  disclosure, 
and  others  can  be  expected  to  follow. 
L:t  us  take  another  look  at  the  record 
of  last  year's  hearings.  This  is  what 
President  Nyborg.  of  the  Association  for 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  told  the  com- 
mittee: 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  States  have  moved  and  others 
are  considering  moving  In  various  ways  to 
afford  protection  at  the  State  level. 

He  is  absolutely  right.  All  States  have 
laws  covering  the  lending  activities  of 
banks.  In  addition,  42  States  have  laws 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  credit  charges 
on  small  loans;  31  States  regulate  auto- 
mobile installment  sales;  and  18  States 
cover  installment  sales  of  other  types  of 
goods,  as  well  as  automobiles.  And  in  the 
new  area  of  revolving  charge  accounts, 
seven  States  have  already  passed  laws, 
while  such  legislation  is  under  active 
study  in  a  number  of  other  States.  All 
indications  demonstrate  that  the  State 
governments  are  alert  to  the  needs  in 
this  area  and  are  going  ahead  with  ade- 
quate legislation. 

To  me,  this  evidence  is  conclusive. 
Most  State  laws  have  been  enacted  in 
recent  years.  In  other  words,  the  cur- 
rent trend  is  for  more  and  more  States 
to  meet  the  problem,  thus  making  Fed- 
eral regulation  unnecessary.  Before 
1940,  only  three  States — Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin — had  special  legisla- 
tion covering  mstallment  credit.  Three 
more  joined  this  group  between  1941  and 
1945 — California,  Maine,  and  Maryland. 
In  the  1946-50  period,  Michigan  basi- 


cally changed  Its  statutes;  and  four  new 
States  passed  installment  credit  laws — 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Between  1951  and  1955,  Colorado,  Ne- 
vada, and  Utah  were  added  in  the  in- 
stallment statute  group.  Then,  in  the 
4-year  period  of  1956-59,  17  States 
passed  their  firrt  special  installment 
credit  laws.  In  1959  alone,  nine  States 
either  passed  their  first  statutes  in  this 
area  or  amended  old  ones.  In  total, 
about  1,000  legislative  proposals 
were  made  in  State  legislatures  during 
that  year.  In  fact,  State  laws  protect 
consumers  today  in  the  Nation's  heaviest 
population  areas.  In  addition,  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Maryland.  Massachu- 
setts, and  Pennsylvania  have  established 
commissions  to  study  installment  selling. 

There  is  an  impressive  record  of  per- 
formance on  the  State  level.  And  it  can- 
not be  suggested  that  the  State  laws  are 
dead  letters.  On  the  contrary,  these 
laws  are  effective.  Tlie  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  Mr.  Nyborg,  aflQrmed  this  in 
answer  to  a  pointed  question  from  Sena- 
tor Bush.    Let  me  read  their  exchange: 

Senator  Bush.  You  think  then  that  the 
consumer  and  the  average  citizen  is  getting 
all  the  legal  protection  that  he  needs  In 
connection  with  this  matter  of  disclosure  In 
the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Nyborg.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is 
the  case,  yes. 

And  his  testimony  was  corroborated 
by  Mr.  William  Kirk,  representing  the 
Union  Settlement  House  of  New  York, 
who  told  the  committee : 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  where  people 
in  our  community  go  down  to  established 
stores  they  are  given  complete  information 
in  every  way  that  conforms  with   the  law. 

There  is.  in  short,  no  reasonable  basis 
for  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
Chairman  Robertson  that — 

This  is  a  field  of  activity  that  should  be 
appropriated  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  govern  and  police. 

THE    CONSTmmONAL   QUESTION 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  ultimate 
question.  I  am  not  a  la^^Tcr  and  thus 
have  not  attempted  any  analysis  of  the 
legality  or  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  It  contains 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  sanctions. 
Speaking  as  a  layman,  I  will  only  say 
that,  from  a  purely  commonsense  stand- 
point, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
ought  not  inflict  the  business  community 
of  America  with  any  legal  liability  on 
the  basis  of  a  measure  so  unrealistic, 
so  unnecessary,  and  so  imccrtain  in  its 
appUcation  and  requirements. 

If  this  proposal  is  based  on  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  extends  this  clause  far  beyond  its 
present  limits,  including  the  recent  ex- 
tension of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  the  retail  trade. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  urge  the  Congress 
to  be  especially  watchful  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Its  alleged  banner  of  truth  is  a 
tempting  one  to  follow.  But  this  truth 
label  is  a  deceptive  cover  for  a  misleading 
package — a  hidden  bill  trick.  The  bill 
will  not  lead  to  truth  in  lending.    It  will 
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produce  exactly  the  opposite  result. 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  enact  a  bill 
which  is  absolutely  unenforceable  as  it 
stands  and  which,  however  amended, 
could  not  be  enforced  except  with  the 
aid  of  a  vast  army  of  Federal  price  con- 
trol bureaucrats.  Its  adoption  could 
only  lead  to  widespread  evasion  and  dis- 
respect of  law  like  the  late  and  unla- 
mented  NRA  of  the  early   1930's. 

If  rigid  enforcement  of  S.  1740  were 
attempted,  it  would  burden  the  taxpayer 
with  the  heavy  cost  of  a  super-snooper 
agency,  bring  both  weakness  and  chaos 
to  our  credit-based  system  of  retail  dis- 
tribution, and  lessen,  rather  than  in- 
crease, the  consumers  knowledge  of 
truth  in  lending.  On  these  issues  I  hope 
Senators  Douglas.  Proxmire,  and  Neit- 
BERGER  will  join  me  in  the  search  for 
truth  at  the  forthcoming  hearings.  If 
they  do  so  sincerely.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  outcome. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
diligent  and  thorough  Senator  from 
Utah  upon  the  very  interesting  state- 
ment which  he  has  made  concerning  the 
bill.  Before  I  question  him.  I  simply 
should  like  to  say  for  the  Record  that 
more  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  intro- 
duced his  first  bill.  I  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  measure.  I  was  the 
only  Republican  who  did  sponsor  the  bill. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  Democratic 
Senators  who  acted  as  sponsors.  My 
purp>ose  in  joining  was  to  explore  the 
situation,  because  I  felt  that  the  general 
purpose  of  the  bill — namely,  the  pur- 
pose of  disclosing  the  finance  charges  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  an 
item — was  a  desirable  one.  I  believe 
even  now  this  should  be  done,  and  that 
purchasers  should  know  what  they  are 
paying  in  the  way  of  finance  charges,  be- 
cause I  think  it  might  have  some  effect 
on  their  buying  habits. 

However,  as  the  hearings  progressed 
last  year — and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  I  attended  most  of  them,  and  the 
Senator  was  very  active  in  questioning 
witnesses  and  in  bringing  out  some  of 
the  important  pwints  about  the  bill — it 
seemed  to  me  three  major  points  stood 
out  as  a  result  of  the  hearings,  and  the 
Senator  has  covered  these  matters  in 
his  address  today. 

First  was  the  fact  that  the  States  al- 
ready have  programs  underway,  and 
those  that  have  not  are  considering 
them.  It  seemed  to  me,  from  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared,  and  from  later 
talking  with  representatives  of  the 
States  who  know  something  about  this 
field,  it  is  indeed  an  area  which  should 
be  left  to  the  States,  and  that  the  intru- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  into 
this  particular  field  is  absolutely  unnec- 
essary and  unwarranted. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  agree 
that  the  witnesses  rather  brought  out 
that  point  last  summer? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  Senator  followed  carefully  my  state- 
ment as  I  presented  it,  he  will  remember 
that  I  listed  the  number  of  States  which 
had  already  prepared  effective  legislation. 


Mr.  BUSH.  I  followed  it.  There  were 
31  States  listed.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
categorized  them.  I  think  that  fact  will 
be  very  helpful  to  anyone  who  is  really 
interested  in  the  truth  of  this  issue. 

Then  a  second  point  impressed  me  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Before  the  Senator 
goes  on  to  another  matter,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  should  like  to  make  the 
observation  that  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  by  the  author  of  the  bill,  is 
not  one  of  the  31  States,  which  may  be 
a  part  of  the  reason  for  his  concern; 
but  I  would  hope,  now  that  his  party  is 
in  control  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  mem- 
bers of  his  party  will  be  interested  in 
handling  the  problem  at  the  State  level, 
as  have  the  other  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  second  matter  which  stood  out.  as 
a  result  of  the  hearings,  was  the  problem 
of  enforcement.  By  whom  would  the  law 
be  enforced?  The  bill  provided  at  that 
time  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  be  the  policeman.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  shrank  from  the  possi- 
bility. The  Board  did  not  think  they 
could  do  it.  even  if  they  tried  to,  and 
they  felt  such  a  field  was  not  in  their 
province.  They  shrank  in  horror  from 
the  prospect  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  might  be  put  on  them. 

I  believe  Chairman  Martin  expressed 
the  view  that  there  was  some  merit  in 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  namely,  to 
acquaint  a  person  with  the  amount  of 
the  charge  in  the  overall  price.  He 
expressed  some  sympathy  with  that 
purpose.  However,  .so  far  as  enforce- 
ment was  concerned,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  bear  me  out 
that  the  Board  shrank  from  it.  and  had 
no  alternative  suggestion  that  made  any 
sense. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Irom 
Utah  remembers  that  when  we  met  in 
executive  session  to  write  up  the  bill, 
the  question  of  who  would  enforce  the 
provisions  was  left  in  the  air,  and  was 
decided  very  casually,  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of- 
ficials at  the  time,  or  without  asking 
them  finally  whether  they  would  accept 
the  responsibility. 

Mr.  BUSH.  No  doubt  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  read  the  new  bill. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  it.  Would  the  Senator 
care  to  say  which  agency  would  be  the 
enforcement  agency? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  still  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So,  in  spite  of  what  was 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  respecting 
the  impossibility  of  such  enforcement 
by  that  agency,  the  provision  is  in  the 
bill  again.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  third  matter  which 
I  think  stood  out — and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  had  most  to  do  with 
bringing  it  out,  although  he  very  ably 
helped  the  witnesses  bring  it  out — was 
the  question  of  the  impracticability  of 
being  able  to  reduce  the  carrying  or  fi- 
nance charge  to  a  matter  of  simple  an- 
nual interest. 

I  think  the  impact  of  the  revelations 
which  came  out  as  a  result  of  the  Sen- 


ator's questioning  last  summer  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
bill  the  rate  of  simple  annual  interest 
is  not  mentioned.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  There  has  been 
substituted,  instead,  the  phrase  "sim- 
ple annual  rate."  which  means  nothing. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  ask  the  Senator  what 
"simple  annual  rate"  is.  We  speak  of 
rate  of  growth.  We  speak  of  rate  of 
progress.  We  speak  of  rate  of  speed. 
We  speak  of  rate  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  but  we  do  not  talk  about  merely 
a  rate.  What  does  "simple  annual  rate" 
mean? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  can  believe  oiily  one  thing — that 
the  criticism  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"interest"  to  be  applied  to  charges  ex- 
tending credit  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  interest — collection  and  other  ac- 
tivities— forced  the  author  of  the  bill 
to  take  the  word  "interest"  out;  and 
being  eager  to  hang  on  to  the  basic  con- 
cept— and,  believe  me.  he  hung  on  to  it — 
he  substituted  the  word  "rate"  for  "in- 
terest,'  without  really  knowing  exactly 
what  it  meant,  himself.  I  do  not  think 
he  can  explain  what  "simple  annual 
rate"  is.  unless  it  is  a  synonym  for  "sim- 
ple annual  interest." 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
am  sure  he  and  I  will  both  look  forward 
with  interest  to  que.stioning  our  good 
friend  from  Illinois  as  to  exactly  what  is 
th?  meaning. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  another  question. 
The  Senator  touched  on  the  fact  that  a 
dealer  or  retailer  could  conceal  the 
finance  ch  \rge  by  putting  it  in  the 
price;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Has  the  Senator  in  his 
broad  experience  ever  seen  that  device 
u.sed  by  dealers? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  it  is  used 
every  day,  particularly  by  comparatively 
small  dealers  in  out-of-the-way  loca- 
tions who  have  to  attract  customers  by 
some  unusual  device.  They  advertise, 
"No  down  payment,  no  carrying 
charges."  That  is  a  common  practice. 
Mr.  BUSH.  So  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
views  it,  would  not  come  to  grips  with 
that  practice? 

Mr.   BENNETT.     Instead.   I   think  it 

would 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  encourage  the 
practice? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  not  only 
encourage  it,  but  do  more.  The  Amer- 
ican retail  industry  has  had  a  hard  fight 
and  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the  cour- 
age and  the  opportunity  to  separate  fi- 
nance charges  from  other  charges,  so 
that  the  two  could  be  stated  separately. 
There  has  been  a  fight  against  the  people 
who  have  always,  as  they  still  do,  lumped 
such  charges  together. 

If  the  bill  were  passed,  all  that  prog- 
ress would  be  lost  and  we  would  be  back 
in  the  situation  that  a  man  who  paid 
cash  would  be  paying,  without  knowing 
it.  for  a  great  variety  of  credit  privileges 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
business. 

I  think  this  is  probably  the  most  seri- 
ous defect  in  the  bill;  that  in  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  law  we  would  actually 
force  credit  charges  back  into  price  and, 


instead  of  giving  truth  In  lending  or 
increasing  truth  in  lending,  we  would  for 
a  long  time,  at  least,  completely  conceal 
the  truth  which  is  now  available,  when, 
under  31  States'  laws,  the  customer  has 
to  be  told,  "The  price  of  the  article  ia 
so  and  so,"  in  dollars,  "and  the  price  of 
the  credit  you  are  being  extended  is  so 
and  so."  in  dollars. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  the  fact  that  we  all  know  how  to 
figure  simple  interest,  that  we  learned 
it  in  high  school,  and  therefore  we  should 
be  concerned  about  expressing  these 
things  in  Interest  or  interest  rates.  I 
think  the  important  thing,  for  the  man 
who  is  deciding  to  make  a  major  pur- 
chase on  time  and  to  fit  it  into  his 
monthly  budget,  is  not  to  know  what 
percentage  of  interest  he  is  paying,  but 
how  many  dollars  he  has  to  put  out 
every  month  to  obtain  the  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for 
employees  of  larpre  enterprises  engaged 
in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other 
employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  McNAMAFLA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  is  now 
bc?fore  the  Senate.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  I  state 
for  the  Record  thut  I  do  not  propose  to 
yield  further  until  we  obtain  action  on 
this  important  prop)osal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL      ACTION      TO      CONTROL 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    IN   VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  a  Federal  court  to  en- 
join the  State  of  Virginia  from  spend- 
ing its  own  money  in  support  of  all  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  for  both  white  children  and 
Negroes,  unless  one  county  submits  to 
Federal  demands. 

The  UJ5.  Attorney  General  on  April 
26  filed  a  petition  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Riclimond,  asking  for  an  in- 


junction to  restrain  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia from  approving,  paying,  or  issuing 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  any  funds 
of  the  State  for  the  maintenance  or 
operation  of  public  schools  anjrwhere  in 
Virginia  for  so  long  and  during  such 
period  as  the  public  schools  of  Prince 
Edward  County  are  closed  and  a  system 
of  public  free  schools  is  not  maintained 
within  the  county. 

This  action  is  so  intemperate  it  de- 
fies belief  by  the  parents  of  our  chil- 
dren. But  it  Is  true,  and  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  we  are  being  urged  to  enact 
Federal  subsidies  for  public  school  edu- 
cation In  the  name  of  "Federal  aid  to 
education." 

If  nonelected  Federal  oflBcials  will  go 
to  the  extremes  they  are  appljing  in 
Virginia  now,  who  can  imagine  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  Federal  bureaucrats  with  the 
PKJwer  of  the  Federal  purse  to  force  their 
domination  over  the  schools  in  our 
States  and  localities? 

It  is  true  that  this  move  for  Federal 
injunctive  control  over  public  schools 
in  Virginia  involves  the  Federal  effort 
to  force  integration  of  schoolchildren, 
but  I  would  remind  citizens  everywhere 
that  their  own  school  interests  also  are 
in  jeopardy. 

If  the  Central  Government  by  Federal 
court  order  can  cut  off  a  State's  finan- 
cial support  of  its  own  public  school 
system,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  it  by 
bureaucratic  decree  to  control  such 
matters  as  textbooks,  curriculums, 
teachers'  salaries,  and  so  forth. 

If  the  precedent  now  sought  in  the 
Federal  courts  is  set.  and  the  admin- 
istration's so-called  Federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation bill  (S.  1021)  is  enacted,  the 
machinery  for  Federal  domination  of 
public  education  in  this  country  will  be 
virtually  complete. 

This  bill,  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  would  authorize  Federal 
appropriations  in  increasing  amounts 
over  a  3 -year  period  for  subsidization  of 
public  school  administration,  teachers' 
salaries,  special  public  education  proj- 
ects, and  school  construction. 

David  Lawrence,  an  eminent  writer, 
deals  with  the  double-barreled  effect  of 
the  proposed  Federal-aid-to-education 
bill  and  the  Federal  petition  for  injunc- 
tion against  Virginia  schools  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Conformity  by  Coercion" 
appearing  in  the  May  8  edition  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mr. 
Lawrence  says : 

We  are  being  told  that  Congress  should 
aid  the  States  with  huge  expenditures  to 
construct  more  school  buildings,  to  p>ay 
higher  salaries  for  teachers,  and  to  make 
varlo\is  grants  for  speciflc  educational 
courses  needed  to  assist  our  national  defense 
program.  Will  this  not  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  complete  Its  xisvirpatlon 
of  the  whole  educational  process? 

As  should  be  expected  with  Federal 
subsidies,  substantial  Federal  controls  in 
vital  areas  of  public  education  are  ac- 
tually written  into  the  bill;  but  even 
more  important,  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  open  the  door  for  further  con- 
trols which  would  be  more  distasteful. 

Once  enacted,  these  Federal  school 
subsidies  would  never  expire;  State  and 
local  taxes  to  replace  them  could  never 


be  raised  high  enough  to  finance  schools 
in  the  manner  of  Federal  profligacy 
which  would  be  established;  the  pressure 
would  be  for  more  and  more  Federal 
money.  We  would  open  up  a  Pandora's 
box  of  spending. 

If  we  submit  to  the  Federal  subsidy 
and  control  of  public  education  estab- 
lished in  this  bill  alone,  the  surrender 
to  domination  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  is  certain  to  be 
pei-manent.  Coercion  by  Federal  in- 
junction would  be  in  addition,  with 
criminal  penalties. 

I  am  aware  that  the  bill  says  there 
shall  be  no  Federal  control  over  the 
schools  which  are  to  be  subsidized,  and 
I  know  that  it  says  the  3 -year  ap- 
propriations shall  be  provided  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

This  language  In  the  bill  is  clear,  but 
I  completely  disagree  with  these  who 
think  it  would  prevent  Federal  domina- 
tion in  vital  areas  of  public  education. 
Those  relying  on  these  provisions  as 
safeguards  against  Federal  school  con- 
trol will  be  boobytrapped. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  twice 
denied  to  the  Justice  Department  the 
authority  to  intervene  in  school  inte- 
gration cases  before  Federal  courts  as 
an  actual  plaintiff,  but  this  is  precisely 
what  was  done  in  Virginia  last  week. 

Recent  history  in  public  affairs  has 
taught  us  how  doors  are  opened  for  Fed- 
eral usurpation  of  State  and  local  au- 
thority and  responsibihties.  This  bill 
is  a  perfect  example  in  all  respects.  It 
could  reach  almost  any  situation  effec- 
tively, with  or  without  Federal  injunc- 
tions. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  enumerate  the 
areas  of  subsidy;  they  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose ;  they  specify 
initial  controls  in  considerable  detail; 
and  the  bill  opens  the  way  for  permanent 
exten-sion  and  exi>anding  domination. 

These  are  big  feet  in  a  wide  door  lead- 
ing directly  to  Federal  control  over  pub- 
lic education  in  all  of  its  vital  aspects, 
including  all  new  public  school  construc- 
tion. This  control  is  not  limited  to 
States  and  school  districts  with  integra- 
tion problems. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  beginning 
that  the  administration  bill  provides,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  that  Davis-Bacon 
labor  wage  rates  must  be  paid  for  all 
public  school  construction  wherever  Fed- 
eral subsidy  funds  are  used  in  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  contracts. 

Davis-Bacon  wage  rates,  almost  with- 
out exception,  are  metropolitan  rates. 
To  apply  them  elsewhere  for  school  con- 
struction means  spending  more  money 
for  fewer  classrooms:  nonessential  ex- 
penditures are  made  mandatory;  and  lo- 
cal wage  schedules  are  disturbed. 

Public  resistance  to  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  public  schools  would  be  eroded 
by  an  initial  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations totaling  $2  3  billion — $666  million 
for  fiscal  year  1962.  $766  million  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  and  $866  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

This  action  is  only  the  beginning.  We 
would  be  opening  the  door  for  huge  ex- 
penditures to  follow. 

The  subsidy  paj-ments  would  be  based 
on  a  federally  prescribed  formula  which 
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would  emphasize  so-called  State  effort. 
Before  a  State  could  receive  its  subsidy 
money  it  would  be  forced  to  submit  a 
formal  application  to  Washington  for 
Federal  approval. 

A  Federal  bureaucrat  could  deny  the 
application  of  any  State,  or  if  he  found 
a  State  was  not  complying  substantially 
with  Federal  demands  he  could  reduce 
the  subsidy  payment,  or  require  the  State 
to  repay  funds  already  received. 

The  bill's  formula  for  measuring  so- 
called  State  effort  is  keyed  to  the  level 
of  State  and  local  expenditures.  No  con- 
sideration of  value  received  is  required 
by  the  bill  as  it  was  drafted.  Probatily 
States  and  localities  spending  most 
would  fare  best. 

Under  such  a  formula  States  and  lo- 
calities using  gold  bricks  at  $35  an  ounce 
in  construction  of  their  schoolhouses 
might  rate  more  Federal  subsidy  pay- 
ments than  those  preferring  the  use  of 
cneaper  and  more  practical  materials. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill,  and  it  is 
practically  useless  without  subsequent 
appropriations  which  must  be  made  in 
other  bills.  Provisions  in  the  pending 
bill  could  not  control  restrictive  amend- 
ments to  be  added  to  the  appropriation 
bills. 

Appropriation  bill  provisions  of  a  lim- 
iting nature  are  acceptable  under  parlia- 
mentary rules.  Restrictive  amendments 
to  appropriation  bills  are  common. 
Sooner  or  later  restrictive  amendments 
are  certain  to  be  offered  to  appropriation 
bills  for  public  school  subsidies. 

By  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
the  Federal  subsidy  money  might  be 
limited  to  those  States  with  teacher 
merit  systems,  or  vice  versa,  or  to  those 
States  with  a  single  pay  scale  for  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession,  or  vice 
versa. 

By  the  same  process,  amendments  to 
appropriation  bills  might  limit  Federal 
subsidy  money  for  use  in  States  empha- 
sizing science  courses  over  those  in  hu- 
manities, or  vice  versa,  or  in  States  using 
certain  textbooks,  or  vice  versa. 

The  limitation  might  be  on  a  combina- 
tion of  such  requirements,  and,  with  or 
without  Federal  court  injunctions,  it  Is 
certain  that  appropriation  bill  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  withhold  funds 
from  areas  where  segregated  schools  are 
maintained. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator's  logic  in  this  re- 
gard is  inescapable.  In  years  gone  by 
a  number  of  Senators  have  suggested 
that  although  they  had  great  sympathy 
for  amendments  to  limit  Federal  aid  to 
education  to  States  that  had  integrated 
school  systems,  they  would  nevertheless 
vote  against  such  amendments  when 
offered  to  an  authorization  bill  on  the 
theoi-y  that  it  might  impair  the  chances 
of  the  bill  to  become  law.  But  such 
argument  would  not  be  valid  if  it  re- 
lated to  the  program  after  it  became 
law.  and  the  amendments  were  offered 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  Senators  who  indicated  they 
would  not  vote  for  such  an  amendment 
on  an  authorization  bill  would  vote  the 
same  way  if  an  appropriation  bill  were 


subject  to  the  same  type  of  amendment. 
I  fear  the  Senator's  logic  in  that  re- 
gard is  completely  inescapable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  entirely  correct.  I 
shall  state  an  example  of  what  occurred 
in  the  Senate. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  force  inte- 
gration through  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bills  for  years,  even  in  the  midst 
of  World  War  II.  The  Senate  actually 
adopted  an  integration  amendment  to 
such  a  bill  on  October  20,  1943.  by  a  vote 
of  40  to  37. 

The  amendment  was  offered  by  Sena- 
tor WiUiam  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 
It  resulted  in  a  successful  motion  to  kill 
the  bill  by  sending  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. Because  many  Senators  were 
not  willing  to  vote  for  such  amend- 
ments, they  were  able  to  kill  the  bill  to 
prohibit  Federal  funds  from  being  ex- 
pended except  on  integrated  schools. 

The  Langer  amendment,  as  it  was 
adopted,  follows: 

Provided,  That  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation in  the  administration  of  the  bene- 
fits and  appropriations  made  under  the  re- 
spective provisions  of  this  Act.  or  In  the 
State  funds  supplemented  thereby  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Then  the  patron  of  the  bill  moved 
that  the  bill  be  removed  from  the  cal- 
endar.    I  cite  that  as  a  reminder. 

This,  of  course,  was  an  amendment 
to  an  authorization  bill.  I  cite  it  as  a 
reminder  that  there  are  many  who  have 
always  regarded  Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation  as  a  vehicle  for  Federal 
intervention  in  State  and  local  school 
affairs. 

When  grants  of  Federal  funds  are  in- 
volved. Federal  control  is  inherent.  It 
is  exercised  in  greater  degree  for  some 
programs  than  it  is  in  others;  and  where 
there  is  an  authorization  bill  such  as 
this,  control  can  be  exercised  just  as 
forcefully— as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana said — through  riders  on  appropria- 
tion bills  as  through  provision  in  the 
basic  bill  itself. 

The  administration's  current  aid-to- 
education  bill  would  establish  a  new 
Federal  grant  program.  Federal  control 
would  ultimately  prevail.  Let  us  not 
lool  ourselves  about  that.  It  would  be 
irresponsible  for  a  Federal  agency  to 
pass  out  billions  of  dollars  without  ex- 
ercising control  over  the  programs  for 
which  they  are  provided. 

If  Federal  domination  should  be  re- 
strained at  the  beginning,  we  should 
understand  that  application  in  full  force 
would  be  easier  after  the  subsidies  are 
entrenched.  The  litigation  now  insti- 
tuted in  the  Federal  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Virginia  should  be  fair 
warning. 

Once  States  and  localities  use  Federal 
school  subsidies,  they  should  expect  to 
submit  to  Federal  domination  or  be  pre- 
pared, if  they  give  up  these  subsidies, 
to  raise  State  and  local  taxes.  Those 
who  are  lured  into  the  trap  of  thinking 
Federal  gri  nts  do  not  come  from  their 
own  pocketbooks  forget  there  is  no  other 
source  of  Federal  revenue. 

The  State  loses  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  money  and  the  addi- 
tional cost  is  deducted  from  what  they 
get  back  in  return. 


And  for  grant  programs  the  Federal 
Government  always  collects  more  from 
taxpayers  than  it  passes  back  to  the 
States.  It  costs  up  to  20  cents  for  the 
Central  Government  to  collect  a  dollar, 
bring  it  to  Washington,  and  then  allo- 
cate it  back  with  strings  attached. 

You  do  not  pay  teachers'  salaries  or 
build  schoolhouses  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  dollars  spent  for  Federal  over- 
head, including  the  pay  for  bureaucrats 
in  the  ivory  towers  in  the  Capital  at 
Washington.  Both  money  and  education 
control  would  be  lost. 

While  the  Central  Government  under 
title  I  of  the  administration  bill  would 
usurp  State  and  local  responsibility  for 
public  education,  it  seeks  in  titles  II 
and  III  to  renege  on  the  only  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities the  Goverrunent  at  Wash- 
ington has  in  this  field. 

Titles  II  and  III  deal  with  Federal 
contributions  for  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  This  bill,  as  introduced, 
would  reduce  these  contributions  and 
pave  the  way  to  absorb  this  justifiable 
program  of  Federal  contributions  under 
the  overall  control  of  title  I. 

This  has  been  a  sound  and  well  estab- 
lished program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  reimburses  localities  for 
the  additional  school  costs  imposed  upon 
them  by  Federal  activities,  which  fre- 
quently remove  vast  areas  from  the  local 
property  tax  rolls. 

Contributions  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  localities  whose  schools  it  over- 
loads cannot  be  compared  with  pay- 
ments under  a  national  system  of  school 
subsidies  as  proposed  -n  title  I.  There 
are  fundamental  differences  in  scope, 
purpose,  and  character. 

Federal  contributions  to  impacted 
areas  are  in  the  nature  of  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  based  on  tangible  Federal 
imposition  on  the  localities.  The  title 
I  program  of  this  bill  provides  for  sub- 
sidies through  which  control  may  be 
applied. 

I  have  studied  figures  relating  to  pub- 
lic affairs  a  long  time.  I  have  never 
seen  more  conflicting  statistics  than 
have  been  produced  on  public  education 
requirements.  They  lead  you  to  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  you  discredit  all  of 
them. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  that  tremen- 
dous school  construction  has  been  gen- 
eral around  the  country;  most  areas  are 
overcoming  bona  fide  shortages;  few 
school  districts  have  exhausted  their 
bonding  capacity:  most  of  them  can  do 
what  is  necessary. 

Nationalization  of  public  schools 
through  a  system  of  Federal  subsidies 
is  not  Justified  by  any  conditions  exist- 
ing today  in  the  field  of  American  edu- 
cation. Nothing  could  be  more  dead- 
ening to  our  public  school  system  which, 
to  most  people,  is  a  source  of  pride. 

I  have  always  opposed  legislation  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  our  public  school  systems.  Like- 
wise, in  all  areas  of  public  endeavor.  I 
have  always  opposed  excessive  and  non- 
essential Federal  expenditures. 

I  oppose  this  bill  because  it  is  offen- 
sive in  both  respects.  I  have  faith  in  our 
system  of  public  education  under  local 
control,  as  I  do  in  our  system  of  gov- 
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enunent.  and  I  want  both  to  be  pre- 
served. This  bill  would  destroy  funda- 
mentals on  which  both  depend. 

It  is  even  more  offensive  for  a  non- 
elected  Federal  ofBcer,  without  the  bene- 
fit of  law,  through  a  Federal  court,  to 
tell  a  State  under  what  conditions  It  can- 
not spend  its  own  money  for  the  public 
education  of  its  own  children. 

Such  a  decree  would  be  unprecedented 
in  American  history.  It  would  do  vio- 
lence to  milliorLs  of  schoolchildren;  it 
would  do  violence  to  the  rights  of  50 
States  and  the  localities  within  them; 
and  it  would  do  violence  to  the  founda- 
tions on  which  our  system  of  government 
is  built. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  seeks  to  close 
every  public  school  in  Virginia  to  847,000 
white  and  Negro  students  unless  little 
Prince  Edward  County  surrenders  its 
position  on  a  principle  it  believes  to  be 
right. 

The  Federal  proposal  to  withhold 
State  funds  legaUy  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  for  pub- 
lic school  operation  necessarily  would 
close  public  schools  all  through  the  State. 
The  attempt  to  punish  an  entire  State 
because  the  action  of  one  county  dis- 
pleases the  U.S.  Attorney  General  is  fan- 
tastic and  completely  unrealistic,  and,  I 
believe,  unconstitutional. 

Such  action  will  sow  the  seeds  of  in- 
tense bitterness  T^hroughout  Virginia  and 
the  South  when  unity  is  needed  as  rare- 
ly before. 

I  urge  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  reconsider  such  intem- 
p>eratc  and  ruthlt?ss  action. 

I  urge  that  lie  not  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  few  remaining  States  rights — 
one  being  the  ri?ht  to  educate  our  own 
children  with  our  own  money  in  our  own 
State. 

Mr.  THLTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yielc? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  So  Jth  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  the  magnificent  address  he 
has  just  delivered.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  vision  to 
foresee  the  danger  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
points  he  has  brought  out  in  his  address 
are  pertinent,  and  that  the  dangers  he 
foresees  will  occur  if  such  legislation  is 
passed. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  question  that 
Federal  control  follows  Federal  aid. 
That  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  It 
will  be  the  case  in  the  future.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  in  my  State,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  a  Civil  War  centeruiial  cele- 
bration was  held.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  directed  that  the  place  of 
the  celebration  be  transferred  to  the  air- 
base  at  CharlestDn,  merely  because  some 
Federal  funds  were  involved  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paying  of  a  staff  at  na- 
tional headquarters  In  Washington.  If 
an  incident  of  that  kind  can  be  seized 
upon  as  a  pretense  for  forcing  integra- 
tion, there  is  no  question  that  any  kind 
of  instance  will  be  seized  upon,  in  my 
judgment,  to  try  to  enforce  integration 
in  other  places. 


Only  last  week  in  my  State  a  Demo- 
cratic fundraising  dinner  was  held.  The 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Commerce 
spoke  at  the  dinner.  Later.  I  under- 
stand, the  President  of  the  United  States 
demanded  that  an  investigation  be  made 
to  determine  if  any  nonwhite  Democrats 
had  been  refused  tickets.  What  au- 
thority did  he  have  to  inject  himself  into 
a  State  party  matter?  That  has  been 
done,  however.  I  understand  that  the 
basis  for  his  request  was  the  fact  that  a 
Cabinet  officer  was  speaking  at  the  din- 
ner, and  that  the  administration  will  not 
countenance  a  Cabinet  officer  speaking 
to  a  group  of  white  people  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  speak. 

In  the  case  of  Virginia,  the  recent  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  no  less  reprehensi- 
ble. That  action  should  be  condemned 
by  every  right  thinking  American;  not 
only  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  not 
just  by  the  people  of  the  South,  but 
by  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

For  the  Attorney  General  to  come  into 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  attempt  to 
close  all  the  schools  merely  because  the 
people  in  one  county  say  'We  want  to 
furnish  our  own  private  schools  and  not 
operate  public  schools,"  is  one  of  the 
most  unreasonable  steps  that  any 
Cabinet  officer  has  ever  taken  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

Again  I  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia 
for  his  magnificent  presentation  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORSE  addressed  the  Chair. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

TTie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  th'  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICE:R  (Mr. 
Jordan  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  May  we  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
rep>ort? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  if  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor.  I  yield  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  conference  re- 
port which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
understand  that  he  wishes  to  discuss  the 
conference  report.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  him  provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  re 
objection? 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  am  told  that  the  minority 
leader  would  like  to  have  a  quorum  call 
before  any  discussion  ensues  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  With  the  usual  safe- 
guards to  the  Senator,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  OP  AMERICAN-FLAG  CARRIERS 
BY  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indeed  gratified  by  the  prompt  action 
taken  by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  response  to  my 
request  to  encourage  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can-flag carriers  by  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents. 

I  hope  comparable  action  will  be 
taken  to  assure  the  fullest  use  of  our  car- 
riers by  others  traveling  at  Government 
expense  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  ICA 
F>ertaining  to  persormel  of  Government 
contractors,  consultants,  students,  and 
others. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rightfully 
recognizes  that  there  may  be  instances 
where  foreign-flag  services  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  traveler's  needs. 
However,  with  the  worldwide  service  of 
American  carriers,  these  instances 
should  be  rare  indeed.  I  hope  our  car- 
riers will  be  provided  every  opportunity 
to  meet  Government-financed  travel 
needs  and  that  tickets  may  be  purchased 
through  their  offices  as  prescribed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Further,  it 
would  be  economically  unrealistic  if 
small  savings  in  per  diem  or  other  ex- 
penses should  deprive  the  U.S.  marine 
carriers  of  large  sums  of  revenue  and  im- 
pair the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tive to  give  full  support  to  our  own 
carriers. 

With  respect  to  U.S. -owned  foreign 
currencies  acquired  as  a  result  of  our 
aid  programs,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  place  our  carriers  on  equal  footing 
with  foreign  subsidized  competitors  to 
accept  and  use  such  currencies.  When- 
ever our  carriers  can  use  and  convert 
foreign  currencies,  the  American  dollar 
is  strengthened. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  pomt  in 
the  Record  a  letter  written  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  and 
a  press  release  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  relating  to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Inteknational  Cooperation 

Administration, 

Washxngion,  D.O. 
On  November  16,   1960.  a  Presidential  di- 
rective   waa   Issued   concerning   stepe    to   b* 
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taken  wltJa  respect  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  This  directive  explained  the 
circumstances  contributing  to  the  decline 
In  US.  gold  reserves  and  directed  all 
US.  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  adopt  a  policy  which  will  place  pri- 
mary emphaalB  on  financing  goods  and 
services  of  US    origin  lu  all  activities. 

This  letter  Is  addressed  to  you,  therefore. 
as  an  organization  Involved  In  contractual 
relations  with  ICA.  to  solicit  yoxir  coopera- 
tion In  giving  effect  to  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  the  Presidential  directive. 

While  It  Is  possible  that  your  contract 
currently  In  effect  with  this  Agency  or  with 
a  cooperating  country  may  not  bind  you  In 
this  regard,  it  is  requested  that,  wherever 
possible,  you  use  your  best  efforts  to  procure 
goods  and  services  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  outlined  below  which  policy  Is  cur- 
rently effective  as  regards  all  other  ICA 
expenditures: 

(a)  Procure  equipment  and  supplies  from 
U.S.  dollar  funds  where  authorized  under 
ICA-flnanced  contracts  from  free-world 
sources  other  than  the  following  countries: 
Australia.  Austria.  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Prance.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Lux- 
embourg, Monaco,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway.  South  Africa.  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Hong  Kong.  The 
term  "free  world"  means  any  country  in  the 
world  except  the  U.S.S.R..  Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Germany  (Soviet  occupied), 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  China 
(mainland) . 

(b)  Arrange  for  air  and  surface  travel 
of  your  employees  and  their  dependents 
and  transportation  of  their  personal  prop- 
erty, by  American-flag  carriers  or  vessels, 
unless  they  are  not  available  or  their  use  is 
not  feasible. 

(c)  Inform  your  p)crsonnel  that  if  the 
contract  authorizes  shipment  of  a  privately 
owned  automobile,  no  foreign-made  (non- 
US  )  motor  vehicle  purchased  by  such  per- 
sonnel or  their  dependents  subsequent  to 
March  1,  1961,  is  to  be  transported  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

(d)  Transport  only  on  U.S. -flag  vessels 
commodities,  materials,  and  equipment  pro- 
cured under  the  contract  from  mutual  secu- 
rity prograna  funds. 

(e)  Restrict  any  ICA-dollar-flnanced  travel 
of  participants  which  may  be  authorized  by 
the  terms  of  your  contract  to  free-world-flag 
carriers  or  vessels,  other  than  those  regis- 
tered under  the  laws  of  the  countries  listed 
In  (a)  above,  as  excluded  procurement 
sources. 

Your  cooperation  In  connection  with  the 
foregoing  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Should  you  desire  further  information  re- 
garding the  Presidential  directive  and  the 
methods  whereby  It  may  be  applied  effectively 
to  your  contract,  the  OfBce  of  Contract  Rela- 
tions will  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  E.  Kunze, 

!        Director,  Office  of  Contract  Relations. 


traveling  at  Federal  experise  do  so  on  foreign 
carriers,  many  of  which  are  directly  sub- 
sidized by  their  governnaents. 

Magnuson  was  advised  by  White  House 
and  Budget  officials  that  the  new  order  would 
direct  employees  to  use  American  airplanes 
where  travel  Is  performed  by  commercial  air 
transportation  between  the  United  States 
and  a  foreign  country  or  between  foreign 
countries,  with  these  notable  exceptions : 

1.  Where  a  foreign  plane  might  be  neces- 
sary to  Insiire  arrival  in  time  for  conduct 
of  official  business. 

2.  Where  a  flight  by  an  American  plane 
Is  scheduled  but  does  not  have  accommoda- 
tions available  when  reservations  are  sought. 

3.  Where  the  departure  time,  routing,  or 
other  features  of  an  American  airplane  flight 
would  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  satis- 
factory performance  of  official  business. 

4.  Where  a  scheduled  fUght  by  an  Amer- 
ican plane  Is  delayed  because  of  weather, 
mechanical,  or  other  conditions  to  such  an 
extent  that  use  of  a  foreign  airplane  is  in 
the  Government's  Interest. 

5  Where  the  class  of  accommodations  de- 
termined (under  sec.  3.6c)  Is  available 
on  both  an  American  and  a  foreign  airplane, 
out  the  use  of  the  American  airplane  will 
result  in  higher  total  cost  to  the  Government 
due  to  an  additional  per  diem  or  other 
expenses. 

6.  Where  the  class  of  accommodations  de- 
termined (under  sec.  3  6c)  Is  available 
only  on  a  foreign  airplane  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  related  per  diem  Is  less 
than  the  cost  of  available  accommodations 
of  another  class  on  an  American  airplane 
and  related  per  diem. 

7.  Where  payment  for  transportation  can 
be  made  In  the  currencies  of  the  following 
countries:  Burma.  India.  Israel,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt), 
and  Yugoslavia. 

In  his  earlier  letter  to  President  Kennedy. 
Magnuson  stressed  "for  several  years  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  amount  of  travel  on  foreign 
airlines  by  U.S.  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents — travel  paid  for  by  Govern- 
ment funds." 


Release  Prom  the  Senate  CoMMrriEE 
ON  Commerce 

Those  traveling  at  Federal  expense  have 
been  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  give  preference  to  American-flag  carriers. 
Chairman  Warren  G.  Macntjson,  Democrat, 
of  Washington,  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  reported  today. 

Magnuson  said,  after  talking  with  officials 
at  the  White  House  and  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  that  the  new  order,  patterned  after 
those  in  effect  In  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  would  become  effective  May  15, 
1961. 

Magnuson  had  pressed  for  the  order,  main- 
taining in  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy  that 
nearly  •1(X)  million  annually  is  Involved, 
and  that  Ar  erlcan-flag  carriers  now  are  at 
a   distinct    olsadvantage    as   long   as    many 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1961— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  for  his 
leadership  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  now  before  the  Senrte.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 


I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect 
for  the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  in  flrst 
introducing  the  bill  In  the  Senate,  han- 
dling it  in  committee,  bringing  It  to  the 
floor,  then  having  it  passed  Uirougii  the 
Senate,  and  finally  referred  to  the 
conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference repKjrt.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  my  reasons  for  not  signing 
the  report.  I  shall  vote  for  the  report 
today  because  it  is  now  perfectly  clear 
that  it  IS  the  best  bill  we  can  hope  for  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  enough  bill. 

I  did  not  sign  the  conference  ref>ort 
because  I  want  to  focus  attention  on  the 
shameful  way  we  are  treating  the  laun- 
dry workers  of  the  Nation.  1  refused  to 
sign  because  the  House  conferees  should 
have  accepted  the  Senate's  carefully 
drawn  provision  covering  the  country's 
larger  laundries. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  a  good  enough 
bill  does  not  reflect  upon  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  nor  the  otl:ier  Senate 
conferees;  in  my  judgment,  it  reflects 
upon  the  House  leadership. 

I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report 
because,  veiy  frankly,  I  could  not  agree 
with  my  Senate  colleagues  that  we 
should  yield  to  what  I  coiisidered  to  be 
unfortunate  tactics  on  the  part  of  House 
conferees,  tactics  which  could  not,  in 
my  judgment,  justify  receding  by  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Apart  from  laundry  workers,  the  bill 
did  not  cover  slII  the  many  millions  of 
workers  in  this  country  who  ou  iht  to 
be  covered.  The  bill,  at  best,  as  many 
of  us  said  when  it  was  before  the  Senate 
for  approval  in  the  first  place,  is  a 
modest  and  moderate  bill.  However,  it 
at  least  brings  under  coverage  some  per- 
sons who  otherwise  would  not  be  covered. 
Although  most  of  those  who  are  to 
be  covered  under  the  bill  already  receive 
the  minimum  wage,  the  coverage  prob- 
lem is  the  vital  public  policy  question 
involved.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
will  vote  for  the  bill  even  though  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  cov- 
ered laundry  workers  who  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  I  think  the  record 
shows  clearly  that  they  are  the  most 
exploited  group  of  workers  in  the  Na- 
tion; they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel. In  my  judgment  they  are  the  ones 
who  should  be  covered  first,  and  they 
are  the  ones  to  whom  our  Republic  has 
a  clear  moral  obligation.  The  situation 
of  this  group  of  workers  makes  them  the 
largest  group  of  workers  In  the  United 
States  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
still  are  working  under  sweatshop  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  previously  in- 
formed the  Senate.  I  have  lived  with 
this  laundry  workers'  problem  since  1942. 
when  I  wrote  a  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  War  Labor  Board.  At  that  time  we 
Increased  the  pay  of  the  laundry  work- 
ers to  the  maximum  amount  to  which 
we  could  increase  their  pay  under  the 
then  existing  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
But  it  is  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  this 
country  that  in  1942  we  Increased  their 
wages  from  19  cents  an  hour  to  only  40 
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cents  an  hour.  As  I  pwinted  out  in  my 
opinion  in  connection  with  that  deci- 
sion, the  color  of  the  skin  of  most  of 
those  workers  was  black;  but  that  did  not 
reduce  by  one  iota  the  moral  and 
spiritual  resporusibility  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  to  see  to  it  that  such  eco- 
nomic degradation  come  to  an  end. 

In  that  historic  case  in  1942,  we  were 
told  that  if  we  increased  the  wages  of 
those  workers  to  40  cents  an  hour,  the 
result  would  t>e  that  many  laundries  in 
the  United  States  would  have  to  close, 
and  that  the  housewives  of  the  Nation 
would  go  to  their  basements  and  do  their 
own  laundry.  In  that  opinion  I  pointed 
out  that  if  such  would  be  the  case  if  the 
laundry  workers  were  relieved  of  sub- 
sidizing the  housewives,  then  the  sooner 
the  housewives  went  into  the  basements 
and  did  their  own  laundry,  the  better. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  that  if 
only  moral  justice  is  done  to  the  laundry 
workers  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1961.  many  laundries  will  be  closed,  is 
the  same  old  bromide  with  which  we 
have  bt-en  confronted  whenever  there 
has  been  a  minimum  wage  bill. 

The  Senate  voted  on  a  roUcall  vote,  to 
do  justice,  to  the  laundry  workers.  The 
version  of  the  bill  the  Senate  passed 
covered  at  least  some  of  the  laundry 
workers.  I  thought  it  most  important 
that  we  make  a  breakthrough — that  at 
least  we  make  a  start  in  extending  cov- 
erage to  the  laundry  industry.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  did  not  cover  all 
the  laundry  workers;  but  it  did  recog- 
nize that  these  exploited  fellow  Ameri- 
cans are  entitled  to  at  least  some  be- 
ginning by  way  of  legislation  which  will 
alleviate  their  sordid  working  conditions. 
So  I  was  very  proud  when,  this  year,  the 
Senate  voted  to  include  laundry  workers 
among  those  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  bill. 

Then  we  went  to  the  conference. 
There  was  no  doubt  where  the  Senate 
conferees  stood.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
clear  credit  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamaraI.  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, he  did  everything  he  could  to  try 
to  get  the  House  conferees  to  recognize 
the  justice  of  the  Senate  provision  in 
regard  to  the  laundry  workers.  But  we 
were  met  with  an  argument  which  the 
House  conferees  make  time  and  time 
again;  and  I  have  grown  weary  of  it. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  House 
conferees  will  never  be  able  to  sell  that 
argument  to  me,  because  it  is  a  rationali- 
zation for  their  not  making  in  the  House 
the  figl  t  they  should  be  willing  to  make 
in  connection  with  these  great  social 
legislative  problems. 

The  argument  of  the  House  conferees 
was  this: 

Do  you  want  any  minimum  wage  bill  at 
all?  If  you  insist  on  including  the  laundry 
workers  provision,  the  report  will  be  rejected 
by  the  House.  Then  new  conferees  will  be 
appointed  and  will  be  given  Instructions,  and 
they  will  not  agree  to  as  many  compro- 
mises  as   we   have    already   agreed   to. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  buy  that  argu- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  a  conferee  has 
an  obligation  to  vote  in  conference  for 
what  he  thinks  is  sotmd  legislation.  And 
when  they  find — as  the  House  conferees 
found  in  this  instance — that  the  Senate 


conferees  were  unanimous  in  favoring 
the  coverage  of  laundry  workers,  I  be- 
lieve the  House  conferees  should  have 
taken  that  provision  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Some  may  say  that  such  £.  course 
would  result  In  the  loss  of  some  bills. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
lose  some  bills,  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
stop  this  device,  which  I  believe  is  <?row- 
ing  up  in  our  conferences  vnth  the 
House,  because  in  my  experience  this  is 
not  the  first  instance  of  such  pressure 
by  the  House  conferees. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House — 
and  I  speak  as  a  Democrat — has  some 
responsibility,  too,  in  connect.on  with 
this  matter.  All  of  us  know  where  most 
of  the  exploiting  of  the  laundry  workers 
takes  place.  I  speak  most  respectfully 
when  I  say  that  in  this  instance  Mr. 
Rayburn  and  Mr.  Vinson  had  ii  duty  to 
the  party  to  take  this  issue  to  the 
House.  To  the  contrary,  these  very 
leaders  had  made  it  clear  to  the  con- 
ferees that  there  would  be  no  bill  in  the 
House  at  all  with  laundry  workers 
covered.  Let  us  find  out  where  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  stand.  Let  the 
Nation  be  told  where  the  Democrats  in 
the  House  stand  on  a  roUcall  vote,  on 
a  showdown,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posal to  bring  to  an  end  the  exploitation 
of  black  laundry  workers  in  America — 
because  most  of  them  are  black. 

We  Democrats  do  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing about  how  all  of  us  are  in  favor  of 
civil  rights  and  first-class  citizenship. 
But  it  is  about  time  for  the  Democratic 
Party  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  when 
it  is  confronted  with  an  issue  such  as 
this  one.  This  issue  should  have  gone 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
see  what  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  do.  We  should 
have  found  out  if  it  were  true,  as  we 
were  told  in  the  conference,  that  the  re- 
sult of  following  such  a  course  was  that 
the  minimum  wage  bill  would  be  lost. 
Certainly  the  workers  of  the  Nation 
have  an  obligation  to  do  a  little  sacri- 
ficing for  a  time,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  those 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  who  are  suffer- 
ing the  most. 

I  take  the  position  that  anyone  work- 
ing within  the  purview  and  jurisdiction 
of  interstate  commerce  in  this  country 
ought  to  be  covered  under  a  minimum 
wage  law.  We  have  made  some  progress 
toward  that  end  and  I  hope  we  can  cor- 
rect the  gross  and  inexcusable  injustice 
to  the  laundry  workers  by  bringing  them 
under  coverage  next  year. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  report, 
but  with  a  heavy  heart,  because  the 
House  has  had  its  way.  The  House  has 
succeeded  once  more  in  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  we  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  How- 
ever, I  hope  the  American  people  will 
make  clear  to  their  political  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  that  they  will  hold 
them  responsible  at  the  polls  if  they 
continue  to  permit  the  exploitation  of 
the  laundry  workers  of  America. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1938  the  original  Fair  Labor  Standards 


Act  became  law.  Today,  almost  23  years 
later,  we  are  completing  the  democratic 
process — and  I  speak  in  the  general 
term — through  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  broad  field  of  social  justice  in 
this  area. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
contribution  will  not  be  a  meager  one.  I 
recall  that  in  1949  and  in  1955  there  were 
few  additional  workers  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  As  a  consequence  of  the  1949 
act  the  minimum  wa.ge  of  40  cents  an 
hour  became  ultimately  75  cents  an  hour. 
In  1955,  the  75  cents  an  hour  was  in- 
creased to  the  ultimate  level  of  $1  an 
hour.  There  was  opposition  in  1949  and 
in  1955  to  the  increases  which  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  time  for 
dramatics,  but  it  is  a  time  to  refiect 
upon  what  has  happened  since  1938  in 
this  field  of  labor-management  progress. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  conference  bill  is  a 
notable  advance,  because  when  we  add 
3.600,000  workers  under  the  act,  we  move 
forward  for  a  strengthening  of  our  eco- 
nomic base. 

I  remember  1938.  Ofttimes  we  are  ac- 
cused of  a  certain  amount  of  nostalgia — 
perhaps  an  evaluation — but  I  remember, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  1938.  the  vigorous  efforts  which 
we  had  to  pursue  to  bring  about  a  min- 
imum wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  in  this 
Republic.  And  I  remind  my  colleagues 
again,  although  I  have  mentioned  the 
increases  of  1949  and  1955,  that  there 
were  no  substantial  numbers  of  workers 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
between  1938  and  1961.  This  is  a  day 
of  achievement,  hammered  from  com- 
promise, but  the  major  provi-sions  of  the 
Senate  concept  remain  intact. 

So  this  is  not  a  slight  accomplishment. 
This  is  a  recognition,  long  overdue  to 
American  workers. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  industries  and 
businesses  of  America  there  were  un- 
conscionably long  working  hours  in 
1938.  Many  employees  within  interstate 
commerce  received  inadequate  pay.  In- 
tolerable working  conditions  were  preva- 
lent. And  so,  with  long  hours,  short 
pay,  and,  to  a  degree,  sweatshop  condi- 
tions prevailing,  we  were  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  acting,  and  I  think  we  acted 
constructively — in  1938.  Someone  may 
say  here  today  that  this  is  a  return,  in 
part,  to  the  New  Deal.  Well,  I  do  not 
apologize.  I  feel  that  those  who  beheve 
in  this  program  can  take  credit  for  once 
again  bringing  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  which  existed  in  the  1930's, 
back  into  the  Capitol  Hill  legislative 
process  in  1961. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated 
that  we  were  unable  to  hold  the  pro- 
vision as  to  laundry  workers  which  was 
provided  in  the  measure  as  it  passed  the 
Senate.  Approximately'  140.000  laundry 
employees  were  covered  in  the  Senate 
version.  That  is  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  such  workers  in 
the  Nation  who  could  be  covered.  We 
felt  we  should  make  an  approach  in 
this  underpaid  field.  We  made  it  in  the 
Senate.  Stiff  opposition  developed  in 
the  House.  No  coverage  could  be  ob- 
tained in  that  body. 
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Let  us  sp-ak  now  of  the  conference 
Itself,  where  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees, over  a  period  of  several  days, 
considered  a  composite  measure  which 
might  be  brought  to  passage.  Certainly 
Representatives  Powell.  Roosevelt,  and 
Dent  conferees  from  the  House,  wcrj 
in  agreement  with  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  matter  of  the  coverage 
for  laundry  workers. 

I  differ  in  degree  with  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Oregon,  (Mr.  Morse] 
when  he  says  that  we  snould  have  held 
out  on  this  merited  proposal.  We  had 
to  stop,  temporarily,  in  pressing  for  our 
position.  We  are  faced  with  the  state- 
ment by  House  conferees  that  in  the 
House  the  bill  could  not  pass  if  the  laun- 
dry worker  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
remained  intact.  Senator  Morse  and  I 
were  active  in  our  attempt,  as  were 
others,  to  cover  laundry  workers.  I  de- 
sired action— even  though  it  stopped 
short  of  equity  to  these  workers.  We 
are  aware  of  the  close  vote  in  the  House 
on  passage  of  the  original  bill. 

The  chairman  of  our  Senate  conferees, 
the  very  diligent  and  devoted  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  real- 
ized, as  did  other  Senate  conferees,  that 
it  is  important  to  secure  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  bring  3.6  mJllion  workers 
under  coverase  and  to  raise  the  wage 
from  $1  an  hour  ultimately  to  $1.25  an 
hour. 

We  could  not  justify  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  in  the  86th  Congress, 
when  the  Senate  and  the  House  con- 
ferees failed  to  aeree  on  a  version  which 
could  be  sent  to  the  White  House. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  since  we  have 
yielded  on  this  point,  that  the  House 
will  find  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to 
bring  about  approval  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  the  conference.  I  have 
every  belief  there  will  be  a  substantial 
support  in  this  body  for  the  conference 
report-measure  as  it  has  been  adjudi- 
cated between  the  two  bodies.  I  hope 
that  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  also  in 
the  House  later  today,  the  Congress  will 
adopt  the  conference  report,  so  that  the 
bill  may  go  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  assured  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  Republic  will  sign  it  into 
law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair> .  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  tht  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
criticize  a  colleague  either  for  a  bill 
which  he  has  introduced  or  for  a  vote 
on  the  bill,  or  for  a  bill  which  a  Senator 
brings  to  the  Senate  from  conference, 
because  I  know  some  of  the  pains  and 
aches  of  conference  duty.  I  am  not  now 
criticizing  any  Senator  because  he  sup- 
ports the  ijending  bill  in  its  mutilated 
form. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  rule 
goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  criticism 
of  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  my  col- 
leagues,   and    I    wish    to   briefly   say   I 


think  this  Is  a  very  bad  bill,  one  which 
I  could  not  support,  one  which  I  think 
so  fa-  abandons  any  principle  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  find  any  principle  which  runs 
throughout  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 

bill. 

First,  I  wish  to  comment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  my  esteemed 
friend  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 1,  who  stated  that  somebody  had 
claimed  the  authors  or  sponsors  of  the 
bill  were  renewing  the  New  Deal.  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  dissoci- 
ate myself  from  that  charge,  because  in 
the  authorship  and  sponsorship  of  the 
bill  its  supporters  have  vastly  outdealed 
the  New  Deal. 

As  has  been  stated  repeatedly  in  the 
debate  heretofore,  every  Senator  knows 
that  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in  recom- 
mending passage  of  the  original  bill, 
confined  his  recommendations,  in  their 
effect,  as  they  should  have  been  con- 
fined, to  clearing  up  sweatshops  and 
cleaning  up  manufacturing  enterprises 
from  the  intolerable  conditions  which 
prevailed.  He  said  not  once  but  several 
times  that  the  retail  and  service  em- 
ployments in  the  Nation  should  not  be 
covered  by  the  law,  for  practical  as  well 
as  legal  reasons. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  then  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  the  able  former  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Mr.  Black,  who  is  now  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  v,as 
the  spoke5:man  of  the  Now  Deal  at  that 
time  in  the  Senate,  not  only  reiterated 
that  statement,  but  also  in  various  re- 
marks upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  made 
it  completely  clear  that  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  a.s  he  saw  it,  which  was 
corisistently  maintained,  retail  enter- 
prises within  States  serving  local  com- 
munities, and  service  e.stablishmcnts 
also  serving  local  communities,  could  not 
be  properly  covered  by  such  legislation. 
So  the  first  departure  from  principle  is 
this,  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
have  far  outstripped  and  left  behind  and 
pushed  off  the  left  end  of  the  bench  the 
sponsors  of  the  New  Deal. 

Secondly,  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  principle  which 
runs  through  the  bill,  because  while  it 
is  asserted  that  the  effort  of  the  spon- 
sors is  to  bring  within  the  coverage  of 
the  bill  the  employees  in  retail  establish- 
ments, in  service  establishments,  and  in 
other  activities  of  that  kind  which  here- 
tofore always  have  been  regarded  as  in- 
trastate rather  than  interstate  activity, 
one  finds  upon  reading  the  bill  that  no 
such  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  it. 
Surrendering  the  principles  with  which 
they  started,  the  authors  of  the  bill,  last 
year  and  again  this  year,  have  omitted 
practically  every  one  of  the  service  es- 
tablishments which  were  included. 
There  were  omitted  from  the  original 
draft  of  the  bill  this  year  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  and  motion  picture  theaters. 
I  am  glad  they  were  omitted.  I  think 
all  the  added  coverage  which  overstepped 
State  lines  should  have  been  omitted. 
But  the  authors  of  the  bill  this  year  for- 
got much  of  the  principle  which  ani- 
mated them  last  year,  and  cut  out  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  and  motion  picture 
theaters. 


The  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  confer- 
ence is  even  more  different.  I  do  not 
criticize  the  conferees  for  it.  I  am  sure 
they  had  to  do  what  they  did  or  else 
fail  in  their  effort,  which  I  think  was 
misguided  in  its  totality.  The  conferees 
have  omitted  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional employees  under  the  headings  of 
automobile  dealers,  farm  implement 
dealers,  and  laundries. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  thase 
employees  are  in  any  different  classifi- 
cation, in  principle,  from  the  employees 
who  are  still  included  under  the  cover- 
age of  the  bill  under  the  category  of 
service  establishments.  There  are  very. 
very  few  indeed  left  within  the  coverage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment.  First  I  wish  to 
ray  that  the  high  principle  which  I  as- 
sume motivated  the  introducers  of  the 
bill  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
has  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  details 
I  have  mentioned,  in  the  omission  of 
practically  all  service  establishments. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  Is  no  prin- 
ciple running  through  the  bill,  and  if 
certain  intrastate  activities  have  been 
covered  and  others  exempted,  to  what 
cause  does  the  Senator  ascribe  the 
covering  of  one  and  the  exempting  of  an- 
other? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  question.  I  think  the 
answer   is  rather  self-evident. 

I  believe  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
individuals  when  I  say  they  are  trying 
to  get  a  foot  in  the  door.  They  are 
trying  to  put  the  camel  s  nose  under  the 
tent.  They  will  try.  If  they  once  elimi- 
nate the  principle  of  exemption  of  all 
intrastate  bu'^iness  by  passage  of  the 
bill,  to  come  back  a  little  later  and  to 
Include  the  other  service  establishment 
employees,  other  retail  employees,  and 
other  employees. 

I  think  that  is  made  rather  clear  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  sections  in 
the  bill,  as  I  understand  the  conference 
report,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  a  study  of  pay  rates  in 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  other 
food  service  enterprises,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  quickly  informing  the  Congress 
at  an  early  date,  so  that  action  may  be 
taken. 

I  understand  a  similar  provision  Is  still 
in  the  bill  which  would  give  similar  in- 
structions with  reference  to  those  who 
are  handling  and  processing  agricultural 
products.  I  understood  from  the  state- 
ment in  the  debate  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara  1  that  he  understands  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will,  on  his  own  mo- 
tion and  initiative,  make  a  study  as  to 
the  needs  of  laundryworkers.  Perhaps 
other  workers  were  included  in  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  with  reference 
to  the  study.  But  he  made  very  clear 
that,  as  one  Senator,  he  was  not  giv- 
ing up  on  the  question  of  the  inclusion 
of  laundryworkers. 

I  definitely  recall  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRsil   has  repeatedly  stated  In 
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this  Chamber  that  he  felt  most  agri- 
cultural workers  should  be  included 
\^ithin  the  purview  of  the  bill.  A  few 
minutes  ago  I  believe  he  stated  that  he 
thought  the  coverage  of  the  bin  was  woe- 
fully short  and  should  have  been  great- 
ly increased. 

So  the  ansAver  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  that  the 
purpo.se  of  the  authors  of  thLs  pruned - 
back  bill — which,  as  I  say.  is  devoid  of 
any      thread      of      iJrinciple      running 
throughout  it — is  simply  to  make  a  be- 
ginning in  breaking  down  the  barrier 
which  has  always  been  recognized,  both 
con."^titutionaIly  and  practically,  as  exist- 
ing between  Interstate  business  on  the 
one  hand  and  intrastate  business  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  very  soon  enlarging  the  cover- 
age of  the  bill  so  as  to  practically  wipe 
out  State  jurisdiction  over  employees  of 
all  classes  of  business  within  State  lines. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Therefore,  if  work- 
ers, let  us  say.  In  Ohio  who  are  employed 
by  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  farm  im- 
plement   dealers,    automobile    agencies, 
and  laundries,  believe  that  tliey  will  be 
covered  by  the  bill,  they  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  genera!  discussion  without 
having  clearly  pointed  out  to  them  the 
fact  that  they  are  exempted  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Such  workei-s  will  be 
disillusioned.  If  they  have  such  an 
understanding  as  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator, that  understanding  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  meaning  of  the  bill,  which 
clearly  exempts  them.  As  to  whether 
they  have  been  deceived  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  because  it  may  be  that  those 
workers  misunderstand  the  situation. 
But.  as  admitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conferees,  it  Is  as  clear  as  crystal  that 
those  classes  have  been  excluded  from 
the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct  in  his  understanding 
that  subsequently  those  who  are  now  ex- 
empted wiU  be  covered.  I  ask  why  they 
have  now  been  abandoned  in  tlie  present 
bill.  Why  have  they  not  been  covered 
under  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  asks  a 
question  which  I  can  answer  only  by  try- 
ing to  interpret  the  motives  of  Senators, 
ail  of  whom  are  my  friends.  But  as  I 
have  imderstood  from  their  frank  state- 
ments in  the  Cliamber,  they  have  said 
tliat  they  could  not  get  even  a  shadow 
of  the  bill  passed  without  the  exclusion 
of  these  various  groups,  and  therefore. 
as  they  have  said,  they  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  exclusion  of  those  groups. 
Certainly  they  did  not  want  them  ex- 
cluded, because  last  year  the  bill  covered 
all  of  those  workers.  This  year  the  bill 
has  gone  back  a  little.  Some  additional 
workers  were  cut  out  in  the  Senate, 
though  not  many.  Tlien,  of  course.  In 
conference  two  large  additional  groups 
were  eliminated.  Having  been  a  con- 
feree myself,  I  suppose  their  elimination 
was  a  practical  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  conferees  in  order  to  try  to  get 
some  legislation  passed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  To  put  the  problem 
In  a  different  way,  is  it  not  fair  to  declare 
that  exemptions  had  to  be  given  to  em- 
ployees   of    hotels,    motels,    automobile 
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dealers,  farm  implement  dealers,  laun- 
dries, and  others?  In  other  words,  those 
groups  that  were  .^tnmg  shook  the  har- 
ness off  themselvf-  and  were  willing  to 
be  free,  but  allowed  the  harness  to  be 
placed  on  others. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  distinguished 
and  colorful  friend  has  well  stated  the 
situation,  at  least  as  I  understand  it. 
What  he  has  stated  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  recall  that  a  year  asro  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  and  the  Mon- 
roney  amendment  was  offered  for  con- 
sideration, an  account  was  made  on  the 
prospect  of  the  bill  in  view  of  the  Mon- 
roney  amendment?     It  was  understood 
that   the   Monroney   amendment  would 
carry.     Admitt^ly.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  an  agreement  was  made  to  ex- 
empt   the    interests    covered    by    that 
amerKiment  if  they  would  in  some  man- 
ner relc'a.se  their  pressure  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  well  remember  that 
Senator.s  pave  assurance  on  the  floor  of 
the   Senate,   prior   to   the   yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  Monroney  amendment,  that 
immedir.tely  after  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment   they     would    offer    a     softeninp 
amendment  excluding  various  classes  of 
business  and  workers,  and  they  did  so. 
They  operated  in  complete  good  faith. 
They  operated,  however,  in  such  a  frank 
method  that  I  believe  the  record  clearly 
shows  the  situation  was  just  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  To  refresh  tlie  mem- 
ory of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  put 
the  question  squarely  and  asked  the 
principal  proponents  of  the  bill  whether 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  that  if 
the  Monroney  amendment  were  def(?ated. 
employees  of  automobile  dealers,  motels, 
hotels,  farm-implement  dealers,  and 
restaurants  would  be  exempted.  The 
answer  was.  "Yes." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  some  recol- 
lection of  the  subject  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think  events  oc- 
curred as  he  has  stated  them. 

To  restate  the  problem,  any  feeling 
on  the  part  of  anyone  that  there  is  a 
cohesive  principle  Uiat  now  runs  through 
the  bill  is  mistaken  because  there  is  not. 
The  bill  is  based  upon  expediency  and 
power.  The  effort  is  to  make  a  begin- 
ning at  breaking  down  intrastate  juris- 
diction, and  the  supervision  arui  control 
of  States  over  businesses  which  serve 
their  own  people,  and  with  which  the 
members  of  the  legislature  are  most  fa- 
miliar, so  that  they  can  take  appropri- 
ate action,  if  any  is  required. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  no  2 
of  the  20 -odd  States  which  have  en- 
acted State  wage-houi-  laws  have  adopted 
the  same  standards,  because  the  stand- 
ards of  State  laws  have  been  based  upon 
the  habits,  demands,  methods  of  trade, 
character  of  employees,  and  stand ard.s 
of  pay  which  are  applicable  in  their 
communities.  Several  of  such  States, 
recognizing  that  the  same  standards  do 
not  apply  in  the  large  cities  as  apply 
in  the  country  towns,  have  adopted  va- 
riable standards,  some  of  which  are  ap- 
plicable in  large  cities,  some  in  medium 
sized  cities,  and  some  in  small  towns  and 
villages.  I  believe  they  have  every  right 
to  do  so,  because  they  are  answerable  to 


their  own  people  and  they  know  thdr 
own  people's  customs. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  reach  out  from  Washington  and  prop- 
erly to  control,  sup>ervise,  and  regi- 
ment— that  is  the  real  word — the  opera- 
tion of  every  business  in  this  Nation. 
What  I  have  ?aid  is  exactly  the  policy 
and  philosophy  of  those  who  are  be- 
hind this  proposal,  even  though  they 
have  very  greatly  departed  from  this 
philosophy  in  many  of  the  specific  terms 
of  the  bill. 

I   close   by  sajring  that  situations  in 
this  country  are  varied  because  it  is  a 
varied   country.     Employees  in   certain 
businesses   in   my   State,   for   example, 
must  compete  with  employees  in  the  sea- 
sonal  hotels,   who  are  well  paid;   with 
the  employees  in  the  seasonal  agricul- 
ture businesses,  who  are  well  paid;  with 
the  employees  at  Canaveral,  Eglin  Field, 
or  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Complex. 
Key  West,  or  the  various  other  places 
where  Uncle  Sam  has  many  thousands 
of  people  employed.     Obviously  no  em- 
ployer can  retain  employees  who  are  of 
sound  mind   and  body,   ambitious,   and 
able  to  do  something,  without  placing 
them  under  a   wage  structure  that   is 
somewhat    comparable    to    tliat    which 
they   can   receive   in   other   businesses. 
The  same  situation  does  not  obtain  in 
every   other  State.     That  is  the  point. 
No  two  States  ought  to  be  regimented 
under  identical  provisions  m  their  trades 
and  businesses. 

In  closing,  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
we  have  been  asked  to  restore  the  com- 
petitive position  of  many  of  our  prod- 
ucts  in   world   markets.     We    are    now- 
being  asked  in  the  bill  to  make  tliat  im- 
possible by  artificially  raising  wage  rates. 
We  have  been  asked  to  mainuin  a  stable 
dollar,  and  we  arc  being  asked  by  the 
bill  now  to  run  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.     We  have  been  asked  to  help 
the  plight  of  the  unemployed.    My  dis- 
tinfTuished    friend    from    West   Virginia 
[Mr.  RANDOLPH  1  has  made  a  valiant  and 
wonderful     battle     for     reemplo>-ment 
aiencies.  in  which  he  was  gicatly  inter- 
ested.    I  remind   him  that  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  unemplo>-ment  in  the 
coal  mince   of   his  State   has  been   the 
terrific  increase  in  the  wage  rates  which 
came  about  through  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  not  through  any  State  law.    Tlie 
result  is  that  coal  can  no  longer  com- 
pete with   some   of  the   other  products 
with  which  it  is  in  natural  competition. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked  by 
the  bill  to  undo  things  that  we  have  done 
in  these  three  fields,  and  to  go  a  long 
way  toward  destroying  anything  we  can 
do  to  accomplish  anything  in  these  fields. 
I  know  what  will  happen  on  the  floor 
of   the   Senate.     However.    I   want   the 
Record  to  speak  clearly  of  my  feelin? 
that  the   bill  is   based   on   an  unsound 
philosophy,    which    will    break    down    a 
great  American  principle.     It  should  not 
be  passed,   because  it  will   place  vastly 
increased  responsibilities  upon  Congress, 
already  overloaded,  and  upon   the  Na- 
tional Goverrmient.  which  already  can- 
not do  a  good  job  in  many  fields,  because 
it  is  too  big. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
nnd  myself  in  the  position  of  wanting  to 
yield  to  both  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
However,  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
been  on  the  floor  the  longest,  and  I  yield 
to  him  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
minutes.  My  reason  for  speaking  is  to 
answer  precisely  some  of  the  conclusions 
stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [  Mr.  Holland  1 ,  I  have  had 
a  great  many  businessmen,  especially  in 
the  retail  field,  come  to  me  to  ask,  "Why 
are  we  included?"  Of  course,  only  large 
businesses  really  in  interstate  commerce 
are  included.  There  competitive  condi- 
tions important  to  the  economic  life  of 
our  State  become  important. 

Large  States  like  New  York,  which  are 
the  home  of  businesses  which  engage  in 
large-scale  business,  and  especially 
States  like  New  York  which  can  lose 
business  to  low-wage  States — are  very 
much  interested  in  having  established 
some  kind  of  concrete  wage  base  which 
recognizes  existing  standards  of  living. 
Accordingly,  this  legislation  is  critically 
important  to  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
New  York  and  to  the  economy  of  other 
States  which  maintain  high  labor 
stanaards. 

Secondly,  a  great  argument  has  been 
made  about  the  humanitarian  qualities 
of  the  bill.  Certainly  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  point.  I  should  like 
to  join  those  Senators  who  have  pro- 
tested the  elimination  of  140,000  laundry 
workers  from  the  bill;  it  represents  a 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
working  man  in  general.  I  certainly 
hope  the  omission  will  be  corrected.  I 
do  not  have  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  any 
foray  again  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  which  will  start  the  day  after  this 
bill  becomes  law.  The  bill  itself,  of 
course,  takes  5  years  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented. That  will  give  it  every  chance 
to  develop.  However,  I  do  feel  that  we 
must  take  care  of  inequities  which  are 
manifest,  as  in  the  case  of  the  laundry 
workers  and  the  nontipped  hotel,  motel, 
restaurant,  and  food  service  workers. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  com- 
petition, I  should  merely  like  to  say  this: 
The  fact  that  we  in  America  have  high 
wage  scales  is  attributable  to  two  things. 
One  is  high  consumption.  However, 
even  more  important — and  particularly 
because  a  reasonable  argument  has  been 
made  which  must  be  answered — is  the 
fact  that  our  high  wages  are  attributable 
to  the  great  eCBciency  and  automation 
and  the  high  productive  power  of 
American  workers.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law — and  I  am  certain  it  will  become 
law — it  should  not  become  law  without 
a  word  for  American  labor,  because 
without  speaking  now  on  American 
labor  we  would  not  be  doing  our  duty. 
This  bill  was  sought  by  American 
labor,  and  in  asking  for  the  bill  Amer- 
ican labor  has  implied  a  pledge  that 
when  it  comes  to  a  great  many  decisions, 
whether  they  deal  with  automation  or 
imports,  or  the  number  of  hours  people 
work,  or  the  intensity  with  which  they 
work,  and  whether  that  be  in  connec- 
tion with  "featherbedding  '  decisions  un- 
der laws  or  practices,  or  by  way  of  bias 


and  discrimination— which  still  per- 
sists, I  regret  to  say,  even  though  rarely, 
in  some  segments  of  American  labor— I 
believe  that  labor,  by  seeking  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  impliedly  undertakes 
that  it  will  do  its  utmost  to  respond  on 
its  part  with  the  needed  productivity 
and  the  highest  morale. 

By  this  bill  we  have  shown  our  confi- 
dence in  the  American  labor  movement. 
I  believe  very  much  that  the  American 
labor  movement  will  hear  my  plea  and 
other  similar  pleas  made  to  it  and  show 
its  confidence  in  us. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  on  the  conference  report. 
When  the  bill  was  debated  on  the  floor 
I  supported  every  amendment  that 
would  omit  filling  stations,  laundries, 
and  similar  businesses  from  the  bill.  I 
supported  every  amendment  that  would 
have  taken  those  businesses  out  of  the 
bill.  We  were  unsuccessful  in  connec- 
tion with  every  one  of  those  amend- 
ments. I  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  with 
the  understanding  that  the  bill  would  be 
greatly  improved  in  conference. 

In  conference  it  was  improved  to  some 
extent,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report,  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
have  to  oppose  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  good  reasons 
for  my  opposition,  which  I  wish  to  state. 
One  of  them  is  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  referred  to 
cheap  labor  competing  with  operations 
in  his  State,  and  so  forth.  Every  plant 
in  New  York  State  and  in  any  other 
State  operates  under  the  same  minimiun 
wage  which  is  applied  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  because  it  is  covered  by  the 
present  law  in  interstate  commerce. 
There  is  no  cheaper  scale  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  New  York.  There  is 
nothing  to  that  argument. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  vote  for  any 
bill  which  would  set  up  two  wage  scales 
for  the  same  class  of  people  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  a  small  store  or  a  large 
store,  there  should  not  be  two  scales  for 
businesses  selling  the  same  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. Whether  a  company  operates 
1  store  or  50  stores,  if  the  stores  are  sell- 
ing the  same  kind  of  merchandise,  they 
ought  to  have  the  same  kind  of  wage 
scale  applied  to  them.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  Jurisdiction 
over  stores  which  do  business  in  inter- 
state commerce.  I  believe  that  is  right. 
I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  I 
believe  business  has  profited  by  it.  I 
believe  that  has  been  of  great  help  to 
people  in  connection  with  business  being 
done  in  interstate  commerce. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  one  store  which 
does  $250,000  worth  of  business  and  an- 
other which  does  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  business  and  say  that  they  will  oper- 
ate under  two  different  wage  scales,  it  is 
unlawful,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  constitutional 
to  do  so. 

There  are  some  who  have  said  they 
thought  the  Supreme  Court  would  in- 
validate title  3  of  the  bill.  They  have 
much  more  faith  in  the  Supreme  Court 


than  I  have,  because  recent  decisions 
which  that  Couit  has  made  do  not  in- 
dicate that  the  Court  will  act  on  that 
basis  whatsoever. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  pass  a  law  of 
this  kind,  if  we  had  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion in  this  way.  In  my  opinion,  It 
should  have  been  done  on  the  basis  that 
every  single  industry  covered  by  the  law 
operates  on  the  same  wage  scale. 

My  State  has  a  minimum  wage  scale 
of  75  cents  an  hour.  I  do  not  say  that 
that  is  enough,  by  any  means.  I  know 
it  is  hard  to  make  a  living  on  75  cents 
an  hour,  but  many  people  are  doing  it. 
I  am  certain  that  if  the  bill  Is  passed, 
many  p>ersons  will  lose  their  jobs  and 
will  be  on  relief,  instead  of  earning  their 
own  living.  Many  persons  are  beyond 
the  age  when  they  can  easily  find  new 
jobs  in  industry,  in  stores,  and  other 
places.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  many  of  those  persons  will  lose 
their  jobs.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  put- 
ting them  cat  of  work  when  I  know  that 
that  is  what  will  happen  if  the  bill  is 
passed.  The  same  is  true  of  school- 
children who  work  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
which  I  am  certain  will  hurt  many 
persons.  I  think  we  should  act  here  to 
help  them  instead  of  to  hurt  them. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  bill 
is  before  us  now.  The  United  States  is 
being  plagued,  as  it  never  has  been  be- 
fore, with  foreign  competition  in  the 
form  of  products  manufactured  by 
workers  whose  wage  scales  range  from 
20  cents  an  hour  downward.  To  raise 
the  wage  scales  of  American  workers 
would  put  the  U.S.  manufacturers  fur- 
ther out  of  competition  with  foreign 
companies.  To  me.  that  simply  does  not 
make  good  sense  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
at  a  later  time  the  minimum  wage  scale 
should  be  raised,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  dislike  to 
oppose  a  bill  which  the  President  and 
the  administration  wish  to  have  passed. 
I  cannot  conscientiously  support  a  bill 
which  I  know  will  cause  injustice  to 
many  persons.  Therefore.  I  shall  not 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  voted  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  For 
the  reasons  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  has  advanced.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  conference  refwrt. 
However,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
legislative  intent  established  on  a  cou- 
ple of  provisions  in  the  bill,  I  wish  to 
ask  some  questions. 

The  bill  provides,  for  example,  that  if 
a  business  does  $1  million  in  annual 
gross  sales,  then  there  will  be  coverage 
under  certain  conditions.  The  definition 
of  the  word  "annual."  I  think,  needs  to 
be  amplified. 

If  I  am  a  businessman  and  am  report- 
ing, for  income  tax  purp>oses,  on  a  calen- 
dar year  basis,  does  it  mean  a  calendar 
year  for  income  tax  purposes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  definition  of 
"armual '  is  spelled  out  in  the  report.  It 
does  not  refer  to  the  income  tax  year, 
because  there  is  some  variance  in  that 
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by  special  provision.    So  the  income  lax 
year  Is  not  tied  into  the  bill. 

The  Senator  will  notice  that  on  page 
3.  In  the  section  numbered  8.  the 
measure  of  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
is  spelled  out  in  great  detail,  but  it  makes 
no  reference  to  the  Income  tax  year; 
simply  to  the  12-month  calendar  year. 
Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words.  If  I  am 
a  businessman  and  am  reporting  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis,  and  the  fiscal  year  ends 
on  June  30  for  Income  tax  purposes,  I 
cannot  use  my  gross  income  volume  for 
that  income  tax  year  in  computing  my 
coverage  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  any  given  quar- 
ter In  which  one  wishes  to  determine 
whether  he  is  covered,  he  may  take  the 
preceding  12  months.  He  has  control 
over  the  period  to  that  degree. 

Mr  MILLER  Perhaps  tliat  an.Twers 
my  next  question,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
it  anyway,  in  order  to  be  certain. 

If  one  operates  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  and  on  E>ccember  1  his  accountant 
tells  him  that  he  has  done  business 
amountiniz  to  $950,000  in  ^ross  volume, 
must  he  reduce  his  payroll  for  the  month 
of  December,  lest  he  come  under  the 
law  for  the  whole  calendar  year;  and 
if  by  the  end  of  December  he  has  ex- 
ceeded the  amount,  must  he  go  back 
lor  the  whole  year  and  pay  overtime? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Apparently  one  can 
get  a  ruling  on  the  basis  of  the  prior  year 
before  he  goes  Into  the  period  with  which 
he  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  for  the  prior  year  one 
had  a  gross  volume  of  S950  000,  may  he 
go  ahead,  in  the  following  year,  and  do 
$1,500,000  in  gross  volume  and  not  be 
covered  ? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  That  depends  on 
the  quarter  in  which  one  determines  to 
get  a  ruling.  This  is  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion; it  is  hard  to  answer  it  definitely.  If 
one  does  a  volume  of  business  of  $950,000 
a  year,  in  the  next  quarter  with  wliich 
he  is  concerned  he  would  not  be  covered. 
Mr.  MILLER.  But  he  would  be  covered 
In  the  second  succeeding  quarter? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  If  the  previous  12 
months,  inchiding  the  quarter  about 
which  the  Senator  is  now  talking,  were 
included  in  the  12  montlis,  the  answer 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MILL£R.  Then,  is  one  covered 
from  that  point  on,  or  is  he  covered  for 
the  quarter  v.hich  brings  him  into  the 
$1  million  clafs? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  tliat  quarter 
brings  him  into  the  year,  he  is  covered 
for  the  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Starting  with  the  fol- 
lowing quarter? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct;  for 
the  year  starling  from  that  point. 

Mr.  MILLER  Suppose  the  fluctuation 
is  downward  in  the  following  quarter, 
so  that  the  previous  12  months  would 
bring  one  under  the  $1  million  volume. 
Is  he  not  then  in  a  position  to  be  safe 
until  he  gets  into  another  quarter  which, 
added  to  the  previous  three  quarters, 
brings  him  up  into  the  $1  mdllion 
bracket? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes,  In  the  total 
year  at  any  point  in  the  calculation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 


Ml-.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely welcome. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  'glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  who. 
I  understand,  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
pay  a  compliment  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees  and  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
and  reported  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  gracious:  he  has 
been  indulgent;  he  has  been  demand- 
ing, I  must  say;  but  he  has  been  very, 
very  gracious,  indeed,  throughout  the 
hearings,  even  though  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  all  the  wit- 
nesses I  had  hoped  might  be  heard  be- 
fore the  committee.  With  equal  grace, 
of  course,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
conducted  himself  and  the  business  of 
the  Senate  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. So  for  his  affability,  his  good  na- 
ture, and  his  indulgence — up  to  a  point — 
I  congratulate  him  and  pay  to  him  a 
compliment  which  he  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  1  wish  to  thank 
him  sincei-ely  for  his  most  f^racious  re- 
marks. I  have  previously  said  that  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
other  Senators  on  the  minority  through- 
out the  proceeding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  support  tlie  conference  report. 
Whether  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote,  I  do  not  know.  I  shall 
not  make  such  a  demand;  but  I  shall 
not  supix)rt  the  conference  report. 

I  think  there  is  too  much  logic  on  the 
side  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  spoke  about 
the  lack  o^  any  clear-cut,  uniform^  or 
philosophical  pattern  in  the  bUl.  It  sim- 
ply is  not  there.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to 
look  at  the  list  of  exemptions.  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  be  indulgent  and  to  go  along 
with  people  who  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected and  perhaps  injured  or  damaged, 
but  when  we  see  the  long  list  of  exemp- 
tions which  are  being  filed,  and  consider 
how  they  seem  to  increase  year  after 
year,  it  gives  one  a  prett>'  fair  idea  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  expediency 
about  the  bill. 

Nothing  rises  up  to  attest  that  fact 
better  tlian  what  happened  to  the  laun- 
dry workers.  Without  being  invidious, 
without  violating  Senate  rules  or  casting 
aspersions  on  any  individual,  because 
always  they  shall  remain  nameless,  I 
think  the  whole  wide  world  ought  to 
know  the  expedient  manner  in  which  the 
conference  report  was  approached. 
When  we  got  to  the  laundry  workers,  it 
was  obvious  what  happened  in  another 
body,  which  shall  remain  nameless,  be- 
cause I  cannot  use  the  name,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  However,  the  whole 
world  knows  that  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  that  nameless  body 
with  respect  to  the  laundry  workers,  so 
they  were  removed  from  the  bill. 

The  Senate  did  otherwise;  and  here  I 
can  speak  more  freely  in  identifying  the 
body  which  took  the  action. 

But  when  we  got  to  conference,  there 
was  a  very  distinguished  legislator,  who 


shall  remain  nameless,  so  that  his  glory 
shall  never  be  tarnished  or  his  legis- 
lative record  impugned,  who  said,  "Now. 
gentlemen  of  the  conference,  we  might 
just  as  well  be  practical."  ITie  word 
•'practical"  is  a  preat  one,  Mr.  President. 
What  he  should  have  said  was,  "We 
shall  just  be  political." 

He  said,  "Yot:  know  you  will  not  get  a 
conference  report  adopted  if  you  leave 
in  the  bill  the  laundry  workers  coverage 
provision."  He  said,  "I  go  even  farther 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of 
laundry  workers.  But  I  am  practical." 
What  he  meant  was  that  he  was  polit- 
ical. He  amplified  his  statement,  and 
said,  "It  is  a  case  of  getting  votes  for 
the  conference  report."  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, iTtu  see  there  is  some  expedieiKy 
in  cormection  with  this  matter. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  laundry 
workers  should  not  be  included  when  all 
other  workers  are  included.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  at  the  outset  we  should 
not  have  included  the  hotel  wx)rkers  and 
the  motel  workers.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  wc  should  not  have  included  the 
implement  dealers  and  the  automobile 
dealers.  They  are  dealers.  I  have 
heard  something  said  about  "dealing," 
and  about  how  those  groupTS  finally  got 
out  from  under  the  aegis  of  this  bill. 
But  the>'  did. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  spell  out  the  thread 
of  uniformity,   it  simply  is  not   there. 
Restaurants  are  excluded.    I  think  local 
retail  business  is  involved  when  one  goes 
into  a  restaurant  and  sits  down  at  the 
counter,  and  a  vcit  gracious  young  lady 
brings  a  glass  of  water  and  the  menu, 
and  you  say  to  her,  "I  will  have  eggs, 
sunny  side  up.  with  a  great  big  slice  of 
Kentucky    ham."    When    those    golden 
eggs  and  that  delicious  piece  of  ham  be- 
gin to  traverse  your  alimentary  canal,  I 
believe   that   can   be   considered   inter- 
state commerce.    [Laughter]    But,  you 
see,  under  this  measure  they  are  exempt 
from  coverage,  for  it  exempts  from  cov- 
erage restaurants,  drugstore  food  coun- 
ters, caterers,  and  similar  retail  services. 
Motion  picture  theaters  are  also  ex- 
empt.   However,  this  measure  contains  a 
provision  which  states  that  coverage  ex- 
tends to  something  that  is  handled  or 
touched   or  moved   in   interstate   com- 
merce.    The  word  "moved"   is   a  very 
selective  one.    It  may  be  that  the  cele- 
brated rocking  chair  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about — and  I  saw  it  the  other  day- 
may  have  moved  in  commerce  in  1812. 
But  now  it  has  come  to  rest  in  one  place. 
However,  if  it  comes  within  the  $1  mil- 
lion provision  and  the  $250,000  cutoff, 
that  old  rocker  is   in   interstate   com- 
merce, according  to  this  measure.     To 
me,  that  is  a  rather  astounding  state  of 
affairs. 

So  far  as  motion  picture  theaters  are 
concerned,  all  motion  picture  films  which 
have  moved  in  interstate  commerce  are 
covered,  unless  they  have  come  out  of  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  Hollyveood.  or 
wherever  such  pictures  are  made.  The 
coverage  will  extend  even  to  films  we 
make  in  room  T-2,  where  we  exhibit  our 
statesmanship  to  our  constituents  back 
home.     According  to  the  bill,  all  those 
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films  move  In  Interstate  commerce;  and 
if  they  are  shown  in  a  motion  picture 
theater  in  my  hometown  or  elsewhere, 
tiiey  are  regarded  as  being  in  commerce. 
But  the  motion  picture  theaters  are  ex- 
empted from  the  coverage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  one  could  go  on,  and 
could  further  examine  the  bill  for  the 
tiiread  of  uniformity,  which  a  lawyer  al- 
most Invariably  learns  about  in  law 
sc^hool.  But  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
lawyer  from  Florida  that  he  is  eternally 
and  eminently  correct:  there  is  no  uni- 
formity, there  i?  no  philosophical  uni- 
formity, in  this  bill.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  laundry  workers  are  not  covered 
by  it. 

So  we  were  told  that  the  conferees  had 
to  be  "practical."  Mr.  President,  that  ia 
a  great  business;  I  love  the  word  "prac- 
tical." We  had  no  great  difBculty  in 
tliat  instance,  except  for  one  thing:  The 
noncovered  workers  will  get  what  we  re- 
fer to  as  "the  old  stretchout."  You  see. 
Mr.  President,  if  they  are  not  covered 
now.  but  if  they  will  be  covered  by  means 
of  this  measure,  the  first  year  their  mini- 
mum wage  will  be  $1.  but  they  will  not 
receive  any  overtime  pay.  The  second 
year,  their  minimum  wage  will  still  be 
$1,  and  still  they  will  not  receive  any 
overtime  pay.  The  third  year,  their 
minimum  wage  will  still  be  $1;  and  then 
the  overtime  pay  will  begin,  after  44 
hours.  If  that  is  uniformity,  I  have 
never  seen  it.  I  will  bet  there  are  in  the 
Nation  many  people  who  will  say,  "Just 
wait  until  the  House  and  the  Senate  vote 
for  the  conference  report  and  the  dis- 
tinguished President  signs  the  bill  into 
law.  Then  we  will  be  covered,  and  we 
will  go  to  the  boss,  the  next  morning,  and 
will  say  to  him,  "We  are  now  under  the 
new  minimum  wage  law.'  "  But  the  boss 
will  say.  "I've  just  looked  at  it;  and  in 
the  first  year  you  will  not  be  covered,  be- 
yond $1.  In  fact,  you  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  fourth  year  before  you  will 
even  get  up  to  $1.15." 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  disil- 
lusiorunent  about  this  measure,  let  there 
b<j  no  embracing  of  an  illusory  hope,  be- 
cause they  will  be  fooled  under  this 
"stretchout." 

Perhaps  some  of  these  good  folks  will 
say,  "Well,  from  now  on.  now  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  with  their  om- 
niscience and  wisdom,  have  given  us  a 
new  law.  we  will  get  the  benefits  of  over- 
time." So  they  will  go  to  see  the  man- 
ager. He  will  say  to  them.  "I  am  sorry; 
but  I  just  took  a  look  at  the  new  law, 
and  ther'^  is  not  going  to  be  any  overtime 
for  the  first  year." 

They  will  reply,  "Well,  that  is  funny." 
Perhaps  they  will  wait;  and  if  patience 
stays  with  them,  the  second  year  they 
wi.l  ask,  "How  about  the  overtime?" 
And  the  boss  will  again  look  at  the  new 
law,  and  will  reply,  "Well,  if  I  can  read 
thi3  English  language  and  if  I  can  tell 
what  those  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  done, 
there  L"?  not  going  to  be  any  overtime  for 
the  second  year,  either." 

Mr.  President,  someone  is  going  to  be 
fooled;  but  I  am  not  going  to  fool  them. 
I  have  been  here  too  long  and  I  have 
gotten  to  be  too  old  in  this  business  to  go 
arDund  fooling  people.  So  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  disillusion  them  and  I  am  not 


going  to  fool  them.  But  that  Is  "the 
stretchout"  in  this  measure,  as  regards 
those  who  are  going  to  be  covered  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
does  not  cure  the  diflBculty  I  find  with 
this  measure. 

I  must  say  for  the  House  that  it  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity  what  we  have  done. 
That  was  good  work.  Pat. 

I  remember  the  story  about  the  boss 
who  said  to  the  worker.  "Did  you  do 
that  work  with  alacrity?" 

The  woiker  replied,  "No,  I  did  it  with 
a  shovel."     [Laughter.] 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we 
did  here;  we  did  it  "with  a  shovel,"  be- 
cause out  of  30  major  items,  the  House — 
and  I  will  not  say  who  it  was  in  the 
House — said,  "We  concur  in  the  Senate 
view." 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  it  builds  up 
our  ego.  when  another  legislative  body 
says.  "We  concur  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate."  That  makes  us  feel  that, 
somehow,  we  know  something  about  this 
business.  But  the  basic  diflSculty  still 
remains:  It  is  the  expansion  of  Federal 
power,  about  which  I  wish  to  express 
my  alarm.  How  easily  we  embrace  such 
business. 

One  of  the  things  Oswald  Spengler 
said — and  he  had  one  of  the  greatest 
brains  in  several  centuries — when  he 
wrote  the  monumental  book  "The  Decline 
of  the  West"  was  that  he  could  not  quite 
understand  the  amazing  fidelity  of  the 
American  people  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  its  effect  in  the 
swing  of  world  affairs. 

That,  Mr.  President,  from  Oswald 
Spengler,  who  took  particular  note  of 
the  Constitution  and  its  effect — a  man 
who  was  ready  to  look  down  the  road  be- 
yond the  year  2000,  and  longer,  and  to 
talk  about  the  impairment  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  civilization;  and  then  to 
come  back  and  to  single  out  one  great 
thing,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  comment  on  it,  and  talk 
about  its  cohesive  force  and  its  effect 
upon  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
its  greatness. 

And  today  we  see  a  further  erosion. 
Senators  can  employ  all  the  semantics, 
all  the  words  in  the  law  books,  all  the 
cliches,  all  the  fancy  phrases,  all  the 
quips  they  can  find  in  court  opinions, 
and  they  can  examine  what  comes  from 
on  high  in  the  opinions  of  the  great  tri- 
bunal— it  still  does  not  argue  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  before  us  today  a  further 
erosion  of  one  of  the  most  important 
classes  in  the  Constitution. 

Embrace  your  expediency.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  will.  Follow  the  political 
course  if  you  will.  Believe  me,  this 
speech  is  doing  me  no  good  today,  com- 
ing from  an  industrial  State;  but  it  is 
important,  because  of  the  legacy  that 
this  generation  is  going  to  have  to 
transit  to  those  who  come  after.  And  I 
am  not  going  to  be  one  to  tarnish  and 
weaken  and  sully  the  Constitution  any 
further,  when  I  have  such  a  redoubtable 
authority  as  Oswald  Spengler  on  my 
side,  who  pointed  out  what  the  Consti- 
tution really  meant. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  high  au- 
thority, because  testimony  has  been  given 


to  the  capaciousness  and  magnitude  of 
his  brain,  and  he  called  the  turns  of 
hi.story  before  he  died.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  students  and  scholars  of  all 
time. 

Mr.  President,  that  question  Is  what 
is  before  us  today.  The  Constitution  Is 
not  going  to  die  by  frontal  assault.  The 
destroyers  are  too  smart  for  that.  No, 
it  is  the  enfilading  attacks  that  come 
first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the 
other;  It  is  the  easy  erosion.  It  will  be 
said,  "Oh,  we  are  not  doing  anything 
about  it.  We  are  not  changing  the 
words  in  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  important. 
How  they  are  applied  is  important. 
Oswald  Spengler,  when  he  wrote  his  great 
book  on  the  Constitution,  established 
that  principle.  Do  not  talk  about  its 
authority;  talk  about  Its  application; 
then  we  will  understand  how  we  go  down 
the  easy  road. 

We  have  witnessed  in  recent  days  a 
dictator  standing  before  1  million  people 
and  asking  the  question,  "Do  you  want 
elections?"  Then  we  have  witnessed 
the  people  saying.  "No,"  in  a  great  cas- 
cading chorus.  Oh,  how  easy  people  ex- 
tend their  hands  and  say,  "Put  on  the 
shackles."  So,  little  by  little  comes  this 
erosion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry;  I  cannot 
go  down  that  road  with  you.  I  cannot 
do  it  because  I  would  be  violating  a  fun- 
damental and  essential  principle. 

I  would  add  ono  other  thing.  Put  all 
these  provisions  together,  and  if  you 
think,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been  a 
nation  of  bookkeepers,  what  will  we  be 
later  when  we  have  to  separate  and  set 
out  the  items  that  move  from  Illinois  to 
Indiana  In  commerce,  and  ascertain 
whether  they  amount  to  $250,000,  and 
then  ascertain  what  to  do  about  the  $1 
million  gross?  What  separations  will 
have  to  be  made  and  what  books  will 
have  to  be  kept.  It  was  said  once  that 
England  was  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
We  can  say  in  truth  and  candor  that  we 
are  going  to  become  a  nation  of  book- 
keepers, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I 
rather  rebel  at  the  thought.  But  there 
are  penalties  that  go  with  the  failure  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  under  this 
act. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
no  further  time,  except  to  say  to  my 
congenial  chairman:  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  congratulate  you  for  getting  the  bill 
before  us  this  year.  I  did  my  best  to 
stop  it  before,  as  the  Senator  knows.  I 
did  not  succeed.  I  always  had  one  hope 
before,  because,  then  having  made  the 
best  fight  of  which  I  was  capable,  I 
could  then  say,  "Well,  if  we  can  only  get 
one-third  plus  one,  maybe  we  are  still 
safe."  I  cannot  say  it  any  more,  I  de- 
plore it. 

So  I  pay  my  compliment  to  the  chair- 
man, and  express  my  regret  that  I  can- 
not be  a  party  to  a  bill  that  makes  such 
a  deep  Inroad  into  the  organic,  funda- 
mental law  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  cormection  with 
these  remarks,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
put  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  bill 
as  agreed  to  in  conference 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  has  been 
done. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  1  understand  it  has 
been  done.  If  nobody  will  say  that  I 
am  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money,  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  put  it  in  the 
Record  a  second  time,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Who  knows,  I  may 
want  to  get  it  print?d  at  public  expense 
and  get  it  sent  out  to  the  taxpayers. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  order 
to  round  out  my  own  remaiks,  to  in- 
clude this  summary  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Minimum  Wage  Bill  (H.R.  3935) 
AS  Agreed  to  in  Conference 

NUMBER    or    EMPLOYEES 

A.  For  presently  covered  employees  (23.9 
million),  the  minimum  wage  Is  Increased  to 
$1.15  an  hour  for  the  first  2  years  after  the 
effective  date  and  $1  25  an  hour  beginning 
2  years  after  the  effective  date. 

B.  For  newly  covered  employees  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  will  be  as  follows: 

First  year  after  effe<;tlve  date.  $1.  no  over- 
time requirements. 

Second  year  after  effective  date.  •!.  no 
overtime  requirements. 

Third  year  after  effective  date,  $1,  44  hours 
a  week. 

Fourth  year  after  effective  date.  $1.15.  42 
hours  a  week. 

Fifth  year  after  eiTectlve  date.  $1.25,  40 
hours  a  week. 

C.  Retail  trade: 

1.  Retail  and  service  enterprises:  The  bill 
covers  retail  enterpri.ses  which  have  a  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more  In  annual  sales  (ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level) 
and  which  purchase  <5r  receive  goods  for  re- 
sale that  move  or  hf.ve  moved  across  State 
lines  which  amount  In  total  annual  dollar 
volume  to  $250,000  or  more — 2,182.000  em- 
ployees. 

2  Gasoline  service  stations:  Also  covered 
for  minimum  wage,  but  not  for  overtime,  are 
gasoline  service  stations  which  have  $250,000 
or  more  In  annual  sales  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level) — 86.000  employees. 

3.  Exemption  from  retail  coverage:  From 
this  coverage  In  the  retail  trade  the  bill  ex- 
cludes the  following: 

(a)  Auto  dealers  and  farm  Implement 
dealers. 

(b)  Hotels. 

(c)  Motels. 

(d)  Restaiu-ants.  including  reUil  store 
lunch  counters,  caterers  and  similar  retail 
food  services. 

(e)  Motion  picture  theaters. 

(f)  Hospitals. 

(g)  Nursing  homes. 

(h)  Schools  for  handicapped  or  gifted 
children. 

(i)  Amusement  or  recreational  establish- 
ments operating  on  a  seasonal   basis. 

(J)  Any  small  store  which  has  less  than 
$250,000  In  annual  sales  even  if  it  is  in  an 
enterprise  that  has  more  than  $1  million 
in  annual  sales. 

4.  Special  provisions  for  retail  trade:  In 
addition  the  bill  makes  the  following  special 
provisions  for  particular  problems  in  the 
retail  and  service   trades: 

(a)  Commission  employees  In  retail  stores 
will  be  exempt  from  overtime  If  more  than 
half  their  pay  is  from  commissions  and  if 
they  earn  at  least  time  and  one-half  the 
minimum  rate. 

(b)  Assistant  managers  of  retail  stores 
will  be  exempt  even  if  they  perform  up  to 
40  percent  nonexecutive  and  nonadministra- 
tUe  work. 

(c)  Student  workers  may  be  employed  in 
retail  trades  at  subminimum  rates  under 
certificates   issued   by   the    Secretary   In   oc- 


cupations not  ordinarly  given  to  full-time 
employees. 

D.  Laundries:  The  conference  agreement 
has  removed  the  proposed  new  coverage  and 
the  changes  in  exemptions  for  laundries  that 
were  contained  in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
Laundries  therefore  remain  in  the  same 
position  ajs  they  were  under  the  present  law. 

E.  Transit  companies:  Suburban  and  in- 
terurban  transit  companies  which  have  $1 
million  or  more  in  annual  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level)  are  covered 
for  minimum  wage  but  not  lor  overtime — 
93.000  employees. 

F.  Establishments  which  already  have 
some  covered  employees  under  the  a?t  are 
covered  for  aJl  their  employees  if  they  are 
in  an  enterprise  which  has  a  million  dollars 
or  more  in  annual  sales — 10,000  employees. 

G.  Construction;  Construction  enterprises 
which  have  at  least  $350,000  in  annual  busi- 
ness are  also  covered  for  minimum  wage  and 
overtime — 1   million  employees. 

H.  Seamen:  Seamen  on  Ameiican-flag 
vessels  are  covered  for  minimum  wage  but 
not  for  overtime — 100.000  employees. 

I.  Telephone  operators:  The  exemption  for 
telephone  operators  is  limited  to  those  em- 
ployed by  an  independently  owned  public 
telephone  company  which  has  not  more  than 
750  telephones — 30.000  employees. 

J.  Fish  processing:  Seafood  processing 
employees  are  covered  for  minimum  wage 
but  not  overtime  (seafood  canners  are 
treated  in  this  way  under  the  present  law)  — 
33.000  employees. 

Total  number  of  newly  covered  employees : 
3,624,000 

K.  Other  provisions: 

1.  Puerto  Rico:  The  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  presently  covered  employees 
is  increased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
mainland  minimum,  subject  to  review  by 
Industry  committees  in  hardship  cases;  for 
newly  covered  employees  the  rates  will  be 
set   by   l.^dustry    committee   procedures. 

2.  Broadcasters:  Announcers,  news  editors 
and  chief  engineers  of  broadcasting  com- 
panies located  in  nonmetropolltan  cities  of 
100.000  or  less  population  are  exempt  from 
overtime. 

3  Bulk  petroleum  dealers:  Independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  bulk  petroleum  distribution  are 
exempt  from  overtime  if  their  annual  sales 
are  less  than  $1  million  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  I . 

4.  Trip  rate:  Trip  rate  drivers  and  drivers' 
helpers  making  local  deliveries  are  exempt 
from  overtime  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  plan  under  which  they  are  paid  Is 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  40-hour 
workweek. 

5.  Parmer's  livestock  auction  operations: 
Employees  working  in  a  livestock  auction 
held  by  a  farmer  need  be  paid  the  minimum 
rate  only  for  the  hours  they  work  at  the 
auction  if  during  that  workweek  they  are 
employed  primarily  in  agriculture  by  the 
farmer. 

6.  Country  elevators:  Employees  in  coun- 
try elevator  establishments  in  the  area  of 
production,  which  may  also  sell  products 
and  services  used  in  the  operation  of  a  farm, 
are  exempt  from  both  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  If  no  more  than  five  employees  are 
employed  by  the  establishment  In  such  op- 
erations. 

7.  Cotton  ginning:  Employees  engaged  in 
ginning  cotton  for  market  in  counties  where 
cotton  is  grown  in  commercial  quantities 
are  exempt  from  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time. 

8.  Holly  wreaths:  Homeworkers  making 
natural  holly  wreaths  are  exempt  from  the 
act. 

9.  Shade-grown  tobacco:  An  exemption 
from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  is  pro- 
vided for  agricultural  employees  engaged  in 
bulking  shade-grown  tobacco  if  they  were 
employed  In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
such  tobacco. 


10.  Transporting  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
market:  An  exemption  from  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  is  provided  for  employees  trans- 
porting fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  farm 
to  market  or  transporting  harvesting  hands, 
within  the  State. 

11.  Board  and  lodging  may  be  included  as 
wages  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  value  calculation 
made  by  the  Secretary:  Also,  such  perqui- 
sites may  be  excluded  from  wages  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  excKided  under  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

12  Study  of  employment  effects  of  foreign 
trade:  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  study 
employment  effects  of  imports  and  exports 
in  industries  covered  by  the  act  and  to  re- 
port on  such  studies  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

13.  Study  of  certain  exemptions  for  can- 
ning and  processing  and  of  wage  rates  in 
hotels  and  restaurants:  The  Secretary  will 
study  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 
In  the  act  for  the  handling  and  processing 
of  agricultural  products  as  well  as  the  rates 
of  pay  in  hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and 
other  food  service  enterprises  and  to  report 
the  results  with  recommendations  to  the 
next  session  of  this  Congress. 

14.  Effective  date:  120  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  that  summary 
added  to  my  remaiks,  and  with  my  day 
in  court.  I  must  be  content  to  let  the 
wheels  grind,  and  have  the  conference 
report  go  to  its  destination. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Kerr  I,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
LoNol,  and  the  Senator  from  OregoR 
(Mrs.  NeubercerI,  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDDj,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  LongI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  NEUbERCERl,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 1  Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges  I .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
v^'ATERl,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote    nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Bridges]  is  detained  on  oflBcial 
business,  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
for  Oklahoma  !Mr.  Kerr].  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote    yea." 
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The  result  was  annovinced — yeaa  64, 
nays  28,  as  Jollows : 

I  (No.  M\ 

TSAS— 94 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

Andenon 

Hartks 

Morton 

BarUett 

Hnyden. 

Uo« 

B«all 

UickMj 

Muakl* 

Bll>l« 

HUl 

Pas  tore 

Bcntga 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Btirllck 

Jackson 

Prouty 

BTTd,  W.V 

a.         Javits 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jobnston 

Randolph 

Cape hart 

Keating 

Saltonatall 

C*ITOU 

KefauTer 

Scott 

Case.  N  J. 

Kiir.hel 

Smathers 

Chaves 

LaufiChfl 

Smith.  Mass. 

Chijxli 

Long   Mo. 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Douglaa 

Man.slleld 

Wiley 

Engle 

McCarthy 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Erviu 

McGee 

Yar  borough 

Forg 

McNamara 

Young.  Ohio 

Oor« 

Metralf 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 
NAYS— 28 

AUott 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Becnett 

EasUand 

Robertson 

BlAiclAy 

Eiiender 

Russell 

Butler 

Fulbrlght 

Stennls 

Byri.  V«u 

Hxker.looper 

Talmadge 

Carbon 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Cas«,  S  D« 

ik         Hruska 

WllUams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Young,  N   Dak 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Dlrlcsen 

MlUer 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Bridges 

Ooldwater 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

So  the 

conference  report 

was  agreed  tc 

MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Djura 
Zelenbaba; 

H  R.  13C0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
B.  Prokop; 

H  R  1425  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Walczyk  and  Marya  Marek; 

H.R.  1441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain aliens; 

H.R  1449  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
John  T.  Malloy; 

H  R.  1710  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Narlnder 
Singh  Somal; 

H  R.  1717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Li  Destrl; 

H  R  1718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
E.  Concepclon; 

H  R.  I860  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jovenal 
Gomes  Vcrano; 

HR.  2107  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DiGregorlo  Bruno. 

HR  2116  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Ferrara  Spera; 

HR.  2141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun; 

H  R.  2166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  F. 
B<Ulsh; 

H  R  2280  An  act  tx3  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  public  lands  40  miles 
east  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range: 

H  R  2281  An  act  to  reserve  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaf,ka.  certain  public  lands  In  the  Campbell 
Creek  area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  2282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Ladd-Elelson  area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 


Yukon  Command  training  site.  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Big  Delta  area.  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Port  Oreely.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R  2346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarlno  and  Carn-elo  Glusepp)*  Perraro; 

HR  2361.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Hangartner: 

H.R.  2645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wles- 
lawa  Alice  KUmowskl; 

H.R.  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glo- 
vanna  Bonavlta; 

HR.  2674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bva 
Nowlk; 

H.R  3883.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure", 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles In  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purp>ose8: 

H-R.  2898  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  In 
lands  located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
record   owners   of  the  surface    thereof: 

H.R.  2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M.iz: 

H  R.  3148.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Gromada; 

H.R  3283.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundarlea 
and  to  change  the  name  of  Port  Vancouver 
National  Monument,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purjKJses; 

H.R.  3371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sauter    (also   known   as   Georgols   Makkas); 

H  R.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.  McDeraaott; 

H  R  3489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ber- 
nard Jacques  Gerard  Caradec; 

H.R,  3526.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  rec- 
ord owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H.R.  3722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Czyz  Krupa; 

H.R.  3846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Master 
Sergeant  Louis  Benedettl.  retired; 

H.R.  4023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Mleczyslaw  Bajor; 

H.R.  4027.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keith 
K.  Hoover; 

H.R.  4201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
gella  Kurtales; 

H.R.  4282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 
Lazarz; 

H  R.  4482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
Slkora,  Radoelav  Vulln,  and  Desanka  Vulln; 

H.R.  5416.  An  act  to  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  California,  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  used  In  connection  with 
said  monument,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5475.  An  act  to  transfer  a  section  of 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R,  5500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bunge 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y.; 

H  R.  5571  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the 
EfHgy  Mounds  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
C.  Thomas,  Robert  W  Barber,  Milton  A. 
Chace,  and  Richard  P.  Turner; 

H.R.  5656.  An  act  to  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  of  applications  to  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals  for  interlocutory  relief  against  the 
orders  of  certain  administrative  agencies; 

H  R.  5765.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase and  exchange  of  land  and  interests 
therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace 
Parkways; 

H  R  6244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  errone- 


ously in  receipt  of  family  separation  allow- 
ances; and 

H  J.Res.  73.  Joint  rcaoluUon  proTldlng  for 
a  study  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  into 
the  problems  of  veterans  who  are  elderly, 
chronically  111,  or  otherwise  handicapped. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  1293.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DJura 
Zelenbaba; 

H  R.  1360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B. 
Prokop; 

HJl.  1425.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Marian 
Walczyk  and  Marya  Marek; 

H  R.  1441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R.  1449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Colonel 
John  T.  Malloy; 

HJl.  1710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Narlnder 
Singh  Somal; 

HJl.  1717  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Li  Destrl; 

H-R.  1718.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Jaime  K. 
Concepclon; 

H.R.  1860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jovenal 
Gornes  Verano; 

HJl.  2107.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DiGregorlo   Bruno; 

HR.  2116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Ferrara  Spera; 

HR.  2141.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Henry 
Wu  Chun  and  Arlene  Wu  Chun; 

H  R.  2165.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Marie  F. 
Bailsh; 

HR.  2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cascarlno  and  Carmelo  Giuseppe  Ferraro; 

HR.  2351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Hangartner; 

HR.  2645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Alice  KUmowskl; 

HR  2671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glovanna 
Bonavlta; 

H  R.  2«74.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Nowlk; 

H  R.  2883  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure", 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  suits  against  Federal  em- 
ployees arising  out  of  their  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Maz; 

H.R  3146.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joeef 
Gromada; 

H.R.  3871.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  George 
Sauter   (also  known  as  Georgols  Makkasi: 

H  R.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  George 
A.  McDermott; 

H  R.  3489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec: 

H.R.  3722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Czyz  Krupa; 

H.R.  3846  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M  Sgt. 
Louis   Benedettl.  retired; 

H  R  4023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mleczy- 
slaw Bajor; 

H  R.  4027.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keith  K. 
Hoover; 

H.R.  4201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evangelia 
Kurtales; 

H  R  4282  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 
Lazarz; 

H.R  4483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ursrula 
Slkora.  Radoslav  Vulln,  and  Desanka  Vulln; 

H.R.  5500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bunge 
Corporation,  New  York,  NY.; 

H  R  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
C.  Thomas,  Robert  W.  Barber,  Milton  A, 
Chace,  and  Richard  F.  Turner; 

HR.  5656.  An  act  to  provide  for  reason- 
able  notice   of   applications   to   the   United 


States  courts  of  appeals  for  Interlocutory 
relief  against  the  orders  of  certain  admin- 
istrative agencies;   and 

HR.6244  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  errone- 
ously In  receipt  of  family  separation  allow- 
ances;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2280.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  public  lands  40  miles  east 
of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range: 

H  R  2281.  An  act  to  reserve  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska,  certain  public  lands  in  the  Camp- 
bell Creek  area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.2282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  pubic  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Ladd-Eldson  area.  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 
Yukon  Command  training  fVc  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R  2283.  An  act  tc  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  putlic  domnin  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Big  Delta  area,  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  of  tlie  Army 
at  Fort  Greely,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2898.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surl.^ce  thereof: 

H.R.  3283.  An  net  to  revise  the  boundaries 
and  to  change  tiie  name  of  Fnrt  Vancouver 
National  Monument,  in  tlie  State  of  Wash- 
li.gton  and  for  other  .^urpotcs: 

H.R  3526.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H  R  5416  An  act  to  include  within  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  California,  certain 
federally  owned  lauds  used  in  connection 
with  said  monument,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5475.  An  act  to  transfer  a  section  of 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  .State  of  Virginia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the  Ef- 
figy Mounds  National  Monument  in  the 
Slate  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  5765.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase and  exchange  of  land  and  Interests 
therein  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez 
Trace  Parkways;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affiirs. 

H.J.  Res  73.  Joint  riJsolutlon  providing  for 
a  study  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  into 
the  problems  of  veterans  who  are  elderly, 
chronically  ill,  or  otherwise  handicapped;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

C.  Darwin  Stolzenbach,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Ernest  R.  Feldler,  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  rear  admiral  In  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve;  and 

Prank  M  McCabe,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Fulton  Freeman,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  cla^s  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Co- 
iombu.;  and  _ 

John  S.  Everton.  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Union  of  Burma. 


I  think  Mr.  Posey  has  summarized  the 
situation  very  well.  I  would  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  while  Oregon 
ranks  among  the  top  States  in  the  effort 
it  makes  to  support  its  sch(X)l  system, 
many  qualified  observers  such  as  Mr. 
Posey  believe  that  State  and  local  tax 
soui'ces  have  about  reached  the  break- 
ing point  insofar  as  school  support  is 
concerned. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  rressages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AMBASSADOR   TO   IRAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Hon.  Julius  C. 
Holmes,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
find  Plenipotentiary  (ot  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Iran. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  nomination 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Julius  C.  Holmes,  of  Kansas,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Iran. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Iran. 


OREGON   SCHOOL   FUNDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cecil  W. 
Posey,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  Education  Association.  In  it  he 
discusses  the  situation  in  my  State  with 
respect  to  funds  for  education.  He 
states : 

As  you  may  be  aware,  public  school  cost 
in  Oregon  as  In  other  States  will  continue  to 
rise  and.  at  the  present  time,  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  schools  in  Oregon  comes 
from  a  property  tax.  This  simply  cannot 
continue.  The  1959  Oregon  State  Legisla- 
ture did  not  Increase  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  schools,  and  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful that  the  present  session  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature  will  do  very  much. 

We  have  reached  an  extremely  critical 
situation.  Public  schools  are  needed  In  this 
Nation  and  yet  the  funds  to  provide  them 
are  drying  up  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
We  hope  that  the  entire  Oregon  delegation 
win  recognize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
good  public  school  system  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls,  but  for  the 
very  survival  of  oiu-  Nation. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  SOUND  EDUCA- 
TION SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  educators  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  is  Dr.  Frederick  M. 
Hunter,  honorary  chancellor  of  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

He  has  written  recently  to  President 
Kennedy  expressing  his  support  for  the 
President's  program  to  promote  the 
development  of  a  sound  education  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's letter  to  President  Kennedy  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oregon  State  System 

OF  Higher  Education, 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  FebTuary  24,  1961. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  Hovse. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  Your  educational  pro-  -^ 
g.am,  if  enacted  by  the  Congress,  will  prove 
tl'.e  greatest  bulwark  and  guarantee  against 
tl:e  menace  of  communism  ever  proposed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  other  nation.  I 
eiirnestly  hope  for  its  speedy  approval  in 
to  to. 

I  am  a  Republican,  reared  In  a  household 
where  the  unpardonable  sin  was  not  what 
Holy  Writ  says  it  is,  but  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  But  with  millions  of  others, 
I  am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  your  con- 
structive program  for  the  defense  of  our 
free  society  and  the  complete  realization  of 
its  alms  to  our  own  people.  Every  good 
citizen  should  support  you  vigorously  in 
your  great  plan  for  the  triumph  of  our  way 
of  life. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  M.  Hunter, 
Honorary      Chancellor,      Oregon      State 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 


REPEAL    OF    CONNALLY 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  letter  I  received  from  the  Honor- 
able Alfred  T.  Sulmonetti.  chairman  of 
the  Oregon  State  Bar  Committee  on 
"World  Peace  Through  Law.  In  it.  Judge 
Sulmonetti  advises  me  of  the  vote  by  the 
Oregon  State  bar  at  its  26th  annual 
meeting  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally  reservation.  His  letter  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
legal  profession  in  the  establishment  of 
world  peace  through  law,  and  the  wide 
supp>ort  for  positive  and  specific  measures 
to  achieve  that  objective. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Orbgok  St  ATI  Bak, 

April  6,  1961. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Mobs«, 
US.  Senate.  Wa.^Kington,  D.C. 
Subject;    Senate  Resolution  39  (87th  Cong., 
1st  seas  ) .  relating  to  recognition  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice   In   certain   legal  disputes  here- 
after arising. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  subject  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  39)  submitted  to  the  Senate 
January  13,  1961.  by  you  and  Senators 
HuMPHRET  and  Javits  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Committee  on  World 
Peace  Throuch  Law.  at  Its  meeting  at  Eugene. 
Oreg  .  held  March  24.  1961. 

Adoption  by  the  Senate  of  such  resolution 
by  concurrence  of  the  requisite  two-thlrda 
majority  would  result  in  amendment  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  196  of  the  79th  Congress, 
2d  session  (August  2,  1946).  by  eliminating 
the  so-called  self -Judging  or  Conntdly  reser- 
vation. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise  you 
that  the  Oregon  State  bar  at  its  26th  annual 
meeting  held  at  Gearhart,  Oreg..  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1960.  voted  in  favor  of  repeal 
of  the  Connally  reservation. 

Our  committee  feels  this  matter  Is  very 
iirgent  and  Important.  We  want  to  en- 
courage your  efforts  and,  If  you  know  of  smy 
way  that  our  committee  or  Its  members  can 
be  of  assistance  In  fvirthering  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  please  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours. 

AUTIED   T.    StTLMONETTT. 

Chairman.  Oregon  State  Bar  Commit- 
tee on   World  Peace   Through.  Law. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  3  or  4  minutes  to  discuss  three 
items  that  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record, 
with  very  brief  comment  on  them. 

A  week  ago  last  Monday  I  spoke  in 
the  Senate  of  my  disagreement  with  the 
policy  of  the  administration  with  respect 
to  the  ill-fated  attempted  invasion  of 
Cuba  by  Cuban  exiles,  financed  and  lo- 
gistically  supported  by  the  United  States. 
In  my  many  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
never  received  such  a  pubhc  reaction  to 
any  speech  I  made  in  the  Senate.  My 
ofQce  has  been  literally  flooded  with 
comments  from  acro=;S  this  Nation,  over 
90  percent  of  which  support  the  position 
which  I  expressed  in  my  speecn  on  the 
Cuban  issue. 

I  cite  this  fact  to  the  Senate  because 
some  of  the  columnists  who  are  writing 
subject  matter  would  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  shoulder  arms  and  proceed  to  subdue 
the  island  of  Cuba.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  White  Hou.se  mail  has  been 
four  to  one  in  support  of  direct  military 
action  against  Cuba,  but  my  ma:l  has 
been  over   nine  to  one  against  it. 

T>-pical  of  the  reaction  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  course  of  action  the  administra- 
tion has  followed  in  the  Cuban  crisis  is 
an  editorial  written  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  editors  of  our  State,  a 
former  Governor  of  our  State,  a  for- 
mer Delegate  in  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  a  man  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  ardent 
citizens  of  our  State  In  support  of  the 
development  of  a  system  of  international 
law    for    the    settlement    of    disputes. 


Charles  Sprague  has  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  in  his  writings  that  he 
recognizes  that  we  do  not  win  peace 
through  war,  and  that  a  powerful  na- 
tion may  have  the  military  might  to 
force  its  will  for  a  time  upon  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  that  history  is  replete 
with  examples  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
powerful  military  nations  to  settle  for 
very  long  problems  that  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  resorting  to  the 
use  of  military  force. 

I  believe  that  the  writing  of  Governor 
Sprague  on  this  subject  is  so  important 
that  I  intend  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  read  it  into  the  Record.  It  is  a 
needed  check  upon  the  urgings  that  have 
been  submitted  to  us  that  we  ought  to 
invade  Cuba.  I  cannot  think  of  a  great- 
er mistake  we  could  make.  As  I  said, 
after  our  conferences  with  Secretary 
Rusk  the  other  day,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  relief  to  hear  the  Secretary  of 
State  make  clear  that  there  are  no  plans 
for  an  American  invasion  of  Cuba  based 
upon  status  quo  conditions  in  Cuba. 

Tliat  does  not  mean,  as  I  said,  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary,  in  caae  Russia 
follows  a  military,  aggressive  course  of 
action  in  Cuba,  or  in  case  Castro  follows 
an  aggressive  military  policy  against 
American  interests  and  rights,  to  protect 
our  treaty  obligations  and  our  national 
rights  by  whatever  means  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so. 

This  great  editor  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon had  this  to  say  about  the  Cuban 
crisis: 

President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  Thurs- 
day was  a  declaration  of  policy,  pointed 
plainly  to  the  U.S.  military  Intervention  In 
Cuba. 

I  believe  the  Governor  is  wrong  in  that 
conclusion,  but  he  is  right  in  warning  the 
American  people  in  this  editorial  that 
that  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  policy, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  observa- 
tions.   He  goes  on  to  say : 

President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  Thurs- 
day was  a  declaration  of  policy,  pointed 
plainly  to  U.S.  military  Intervention  In  Cuba. 
He  rattled  our  sabres,  swinging  one  In  the 
face  of   Khrushchev  himself. 

The  address  pleased  the  chauvinists  and 
the  activists  who  think  we  should  come  to 
grips  with  this  Red  infection  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. But  it  will  grieve  those  who  oppose  all 
war  and  disturb  those  who  think  that  policy 
outlined  Is  wrong.  I  find  myself  In  strong 
disagreement  with  the  Kennedy  proposal. 

In  his  announcement  of  possible  unilateral 
action  the  President  based  It  on  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  our  own 
Nation.  Since  Cuba  Itself  offers  no  threat  to 
the  United  States,  his  fear  may  arise  over  Ita 
possible  use  as  a  Russian  base.  That  cer- 
tainly would  give  us  cause  for  concern;  but  It 
would  be  a  logical  counterpart  to  our  own 
policy  of  ringing  the  Soviet  Union  and  ita 
China  ally  with  bases  for  our  strategic  air 
arm.  What  are  Formosa  and  Okinawa  but 
forward  bases  for  the  United  States  whose 
retention  we  claim  Is  necessary  for  American, 
security?  If  use  of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  Com- 
munist penetration  of  the  mainland  of  North 
and  South  America  U  the  motivation  for 
possible  Intervention,  the  chance  Is  great 
that  such  Intervention  would  alienate  the 
peoples  of  all  Latin  America,  whose  affection 
for  the  United  States  Is  not  strong  anyway. 

The  President's  reference   to  the  "bloody 
streets   of   Budapest"  was  not   a   fortunate 


alliislon.  What  about  bloody  streets  In  Ha- 
vana or  Santiago  or  Santa  Clara,  blood  shed 
by  American  bombs  and  shells?  Would  we 
not  Invite  the  opprobrium  of  other  nations 
In  the  same  way  that  Russia  did  for  sup- 
pressing the  Hungarian  revolution?  Pre- 
sumably. If  the  United  States  did  Intervene 
militarily,  we  would  promptly  set  up  free 
elections,  which  Russia  has  not  allowed  In 
Hungary  or  Its  other  satellites.  But  that 
would  not  purge  us  of  the  guilt  of  use  of 
force  against  a  people  who  of  themselves 
have  conunitted  no  grave  acts  against  Ameri- 
cans. And  If  the  new  government  restored 
American  corporations  to  their  former  pos- 
sessions the  charge  of  imperialism  would 
svu-ely  stick. 

What  we  suffer  most  la  Injured  pride.  And 
Kennedy,  who  ran  for  office  on  the  claim 
that  the  former  administration  had  cost  the 
Nation  heavily  In  prestige,  seems  to  think 
that  the  way  to  regain  It  Is  to  wave,  and  evi- 
dently to  use.  the  big  stick.  So  far  his  Cuban 
policy  has  come  a  cropper.  The  Invasion 
which  had  the  public  blessing  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  perhaps  Its  undercover  assist- 
ance, was  quickly  flattened  out.  It  was 
poorly  timed,  poorly  led.  and  lacked  Internal 
support. 

I  digress  from  the  reading  of  the  edi- 
torial to  say  that  the  testimony  before 
my  subcommittee  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  head  of  CIA.  and  the  Assist- 
ant Director  of  CIA,  bear  out  Governor 
Sprague's  statement  completely.  I  re- 
peat what  he  said: 

It  was  poorly  timed,  poorly  led.  and  lacked 
Internal  support. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Kennedy  first  announced  that  the  affair 
was  one  of  Cubans  against  Cubans.  He 
should  let  It  remain  so.  unless  there  Is  far 
greater  provocation  than  we  have  yet  ex- 
perienced. But  on  Thursday  he  took  the 
United  States  closer  to  the  famous  "brink" 
than  his  predecessor  ever  did. 

Kennedy  might  look  back  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Suez  by  Israel.  France  and  Britain  in 
1956.  and  note  Its  outcome.  Israel  surely 
had  more  provocation  for  the  Invasion  than 
we  would  have  In  Cuba,  and  Nasser  waa 
quite  as  great  an  annoyance  to  Britain  and 
France  as  Castro  is  to  the  United  States. 
But  our  Government  led  the  pack  at  United 
Nations  to  comjjel  the  Invaders  to  withdraw. 
We  were  the  great  moralists  then. 

The  parsillel  waa  noted  by  the  Manchester. 
England.  Guardian  which  offered  this  com- 
ment, before  the  Cuban  invasion  waa 
launched: 

"American  Intervention  against  Cuba 
would  be  as  wrong — morally  and  political- 
ly— as  Britain's  intervention  against  Egypt 
In  1958.  In  the  United  States,  the  two  sit- 
uations doubtless  seem  different.  In  the 
rest  of  the  wcwld,  they  look  ominously  alike. 
Traditionally.  Egypt  was  a  quasl-colony  of 
Britain — as  Cuba  traditionally  waa  of  the 
United  States.  A  hostile  government  In 
E^ypt  was  a  potential  strategic  threat  to 
this  country — as  a  hostile  government  In 
Cuba  Is  to  the  United  States.  In  1956,  Brit- 
ain claimed  that  President  Nasser  waa, 
among  other  fallings,  a  tool  of  the  Krem- 
lin— which  Is  exactly  what  the  United 
States  now  says  about  Dr.  Castro.  The  effect 
of  Britain's  Intervention  against  Egypt  waa 
to  strengthen  President  Nasser,  and  to  con- 
vince a  large  part  of  the  world  that  Britain 
could  not  be  triisted.  American  Interven- 
tion against  Cuba  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fect." 

What  shall  we  do,  if  we  do  not  intervene? 
Exercise  pattence,  and  more  patience — more 
because  this  administration  has  botched  the 
Job  In  Its  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  Caatro. 
Revolutions  In  Latin  American  countries  do 
not  succeed  when  launched  from  foreign 
bases.    They  succeed  from  an  internal  base, 
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either   in   a   military   coup  or   In   a  popular 
uprising. 

Castro's  harsh  rule  would  have  led  to  one 
or  the  other.  Now  our  policy  has  helped 
entrench  him  In  power.  Sure,  we  could  send 
over  some  planea  and  ships  and  troops  and 
run  him  out  of  the  country.  But  Cuba  and 
the  Cubans  would  still  be  there,  a  majority 
hating  us  for  liberating  them;  and  the  other 
Latins  would  cherish  bitterness  as  they  did 
for  decades  over  our  invasion  of  Mexico. 
The  fruits  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  would 
wither  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Presidenc.  thLs  editorial  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  most  noted  journalists 
in  the  West;  it  comes  from  one  of  the 
leading  internationalists  in  the  United 
States;  it  comes  from  a  former  member 
of  the  UjS.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; it  comes,  incidentally,  from  a  man 
who  is  no  political  supporter  of  mine. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  realm  of 
Ideas,  it  does  not  make  any  diflference  to 
me  from  whose  head  the  idea  comes.  If 
I  think  the  idea  is  sound,  I  shall  support 
the  idea.  In  my  Judgment,  the  editor 
of  the  Salem  Statesman,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State,  made  a  contribution 
to  commonsense  In  regard  to  the  Cuban 
problem  when  he  wrote  this  editorial  of 
v/arning.  as  did  Walter  Lippmann  in  his 
column  of  yesterday.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  read  it.  but  I  wish  to  express 
this  word  of  hich  praise  to  Mr.  Lippmann 
because  he  has  made  a  plea  for  calm 
Judgment,  he  has  made  a  plea  for  pa- 
tience, he  has  made  a  plea  for  us  to 
recognize,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  the 
exercise  of  military  mi^ht  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  against  Cuba  will  not 
in  any  way  resolve  the  great  problems 
which  confront  freedom  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica but  which,  in  my  Judgment,  will  only 
worsen  the  situation. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretarj-  of  State.  I  feel 
certain  that  they  will  profit  from  the 
great  mistake  that  was  made:  from  the 
bad  advice  which  obviously  was  given 
them;  and  from  the  miscalculation 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  went  into  the 
fiasco  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
Cuban  intervention. 

I  shall  continue,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, to  urge  our  Government  to  try  to 
get  together  with  our  neighbors  and  our 
friends  in  Latin  America.  That  involves 
trj'ing  to  determine  who  are  our  neigh- 
bors and  our  friends  In  Latin  America. 
The  time  has  come  also.  I  believe, 
when  we  have  the  right  to  point  out  to 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  that  they 
really  have  more  to  lose  from  Cuba's 
communism  than  does  the  United  States. 
We  will  be  able  to  protect  ourselves. 
We  will  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.  If 
Russia  wishes  to  follow  an  aggressive 
course  of  action  in  Cuba  and  attempt  to 
take  over  Cuba  as  a  Russian  Communist 
beachhead,  90  miles  from  our  shores, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  meet  that 
challenge  directly,  because  then  our  own 
security  will  be  involved. 

DANGER     IS     TO     BEST     OT     HEMISPHERE 

However.  I  point  out  to  our  Latin - 
American  friends  that  their  security  can 
be  endangered  by  Communistic  infiltra- 
tion from  Cuba  unless  they  are  willing 
to  stand  now  with  those  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  are  urging 


that  we  join  together  in  a  workable  al- 
liance this  time,  or  in  making  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  an  effec- 
tive, workable  alliance,  whereby  we  will 
cooperate,  economically,  politically,  and 
mihtarily,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  our 
friendly    neighbors    in    Latin    America 
from  going  down  under  the  heel  of  Com- 
murust  totalitarianism.     This  does  not 
call  for  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States;  it  calls  for  joint  ac- 
tion.    It   calls  for  a  determination  of 
policy.    In  my  judgment,  it  calls  for  the 
appointment,  in  the  immediate  future, 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin-American  Affairs.    It  calls  for  the 
appointment,  in  the  immediate  future, 
of  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

Both  of  those  offices  are  vacant  at 
present.  Such  joint  action  calls.  I  say 
most  respectfully,  for  some  diplomatic 
comultation  at  the  highest  level  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  because  I  believe  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world — more 
important,  we  owe  it  to  future  genera- 
tions— to  exhaust  every  possibility  of 
seeking  to  resolve  the  crisis  which  is 
developing  throughout  Latin  America,  by 
the  maximum  use  of  existing  peaceful 
procedures.  The  sad  fact  is  that  we 
have  not  done  that  to  date. 

I  close  by  expressing  a  great  woiry. 
In  recent  days  I  have  listened,  I  have 
been  briefed,  and  I  think  I  have  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  understanding  of  what 
happened.  It  does  not  augur  well  for 
the  future  of  my  country-  unless  this  ad- 
ministration will  profit  from  the  great 
mistake  it  has  made  in  regard  to  the 
Cuban  situation  and  will  make  perfectly 
clear  to  the  country  that  we  will  not  let 
the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  call  the  shots; 
we  must  not  let  preventive  war  groups 
in  this  country  determine  our  policy. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing activity  of  what  are  undoubtedly 
powerful  forces  in  this  country  which 
are  urging  a  preventive  war. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  incident 
they  may  use  in  order  to  cause  that  war, 
but  I  want  to  hear  my  President  say, 
and  to  hear  my  Government  make  it 
clear,  to  the  people  of  the  counti-y  that 
we  will  not  let  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  giving  the  very  bad  advice 
which  Uiis  administration  has  received 
in  the  recent  past  create  an  incident  or 
lead  us  into  a  situation  which  will  result 
in  what  I  am  satisfied  will  be  a  com- 
pletely unnecessary  war,  in  order  to  de- 
feat communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  raise  my  voice  once  more — although 
it  will  not  be  the  last  time — in  opposition 
to  those  who  write  in  the  press,  speak 
on  the  radio,  or  appear  before  the  tele- 
vision, seeking  to  wave  the  American 
flag  into  tatters  in  an  attempt  to  whip 
up  a  hysteria  in  this  country  for  direct 
military  action.  If  we  start  a  war  on 
a  small  scale,  we  can  ha',  e  no  assurance 
that  within  a  short  time  it  will  not 
break  out  into  that  holocaust  which 
mankind  ought  to  seek  to  avoid,  if  at  all 
possible,  with  honor — a  nuclear  war — 
because  out  of  that  nuclear  war  will 
come  no  victory. 

I  think  we  need  to  face  the  fact  that 
millions  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the 


world — we  do  not  hke  this  ugly  thought, 
but  it  exists  throughout  the  world — 
fear  two  nations,  in  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  Those  two  nations 
are  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Millions  of  people  must  be  brought 
over  to  the  side  of  freedom,  but  tliey 
will  not  come  with  us  or  will  not  go  with 
the  Russians  until  those  two  powerful 
military  nations,  now  marching  down 
the  road  of  an  immoral  nuclear  arma- 
ment race  toward  inevitable  utter  de- 
struction, can  have  reason  brought  to 
bear  before  it  is  too  late. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  see  more 
attention  gfven  in  my  country  these  days 
to  the  maximum  use  of  existing  peace- 
ful procedures,  in  an  attempt,  at  least, 
to  find  some  way  to  bring  these  two  pow- 
erful nations  to  an  enforcible  disarma- 
ment program ;  because  until  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  disarmed,  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war,  in  my  opinion, 
will  increase  month  by  month. 

Lastly.  I  hope  we  will  proceed  to  erase, 
by  action  demonstrating  our  determina- 
tion to  promote  peace  in  the  world,  our 
violation  of  our  treaty  commitments.  I 
have  given  further  study  to  the  prob- 
lem since  my  speech  a  week  ago  Monday, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
we  have  written  on  the  pages  of  history 
for  all  generations  of  the  futui'e  to  read, 
that,  unquestionably,  we  violated  the 
Caracas  Convention;  we  violated  Uie 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States;  we  violated  our  own  domes- 
tic law;  and.  I  think,  we  violated  at  least 
one  other  treaty,  ix)ssibly  two  other 
treaties,  when  we  proceeded  to  give  logis- 
tic support,  financial  support,  and  train- 
ing support  to  a  group  of  exiles  who  we 
knew  were  seeking  to  instigate  a  revolu- 
tion in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Post 
Mortem  on  Cuba,"  written  by  Walter 
Lippmann  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  of  May  2, 
1961.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  following  the  Lippmann 
article,  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  conditions  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From   the   Washington  Post.   May  2,   19611 
Post  Mort»!m  on  Cuba 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

President  Kennedy  Is  In  grave  trouble.  If 
after  the  appalling  mlstnke  of  judgment  In 
the  Cuban  venture,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
sucked  Into  the  quicksands  of  Laos,  he  will 
have  compromised.  i>erhaps  irrevocably,  his 
Influence  on  events.  For  the  more  he  en- 
gages himself  directly  while  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  keep  a  free  hand,  the  more  he  wUl 
weaken  his  Influence. 

The  disaster  in  Cuba  has  oi>ened  the  way 
to  Chinese  diplomatic  intervention  in  the 
Lao  negotiations.  An  American  military 
entanglement  in  Laos  would  not  only  open 
the  way  to  Chinese  military  intervention  but 
would  greatly  aggravate  the  pressure  on  Iran, 
on  Quemoy.  and  Matsu,  and  on  our  other  ex- 
posed and  vulnerable  outposts.  Including 
probably  West  Berlin. 

The  United  States  would  have  committed 
the  cardinal  strategic  error  of  dispersing  Its 
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rorcea  at  places  where  there  can  be  no  deci- 
sion wMle  lt«  adversary  kept  his  forces  con- 
centrated and  Intact. 

Though  It  15  late,  It  Is,  let  us  hope,  not  too 
late  to  find  our  way  back  to  the  highway 
from  which  we  have  strayed. 

To  do  this  there  will  have  to  be  a  search- 
ing inquiry,  which  only  the  President  can 
conduct,  followed  by  a  frank  and  convincing 
explanation  of  how  so  colossal  a  mistake  was 
made. 

The  question  is  how  the  President  decided 
to  approve  this  venture  which  was.  as  the 
event  ha«  shown,  so  grossly  misconceived. 
As  I  understand  it.  and  contrary  to  the 
general  impression  there  was  no  serious  ex- 
pectation that  the  landing  of  the  exiles 
would  be  followed  Inimediately  by  a  political 
uprising  agalOEt  Castro.  The  object  of  the 
landing  was  to  establish  a  beachhead  for 
a  civil  war  against  Castro,  and  no  plans 
seem  to  have  been  made,  no  thought  seems 
to  have  been  given,  to  what  we  would  do 
then,  what  the  rest  of  Latin  America  would 
do  then,  what  the  Soviet  Union  would  do 
while  the  civil  war  was  being  fought. 

Bad  as  have  been  the  consequences  of 
the  failure,  they  are  probably  less  bad  than 
would  have  been  the  indecisive  partial  suc- 
cess which  was  the  best  that  could  con- 
ceivably have  been  achieved.  For  In  order 
to  support  the  rebellion  in  Cuba  we  would 
have  had  to  continue  to  violate  not  only  our 
treaties  with  the  other  American  states  but 
also  our  own  laws  which  prohibit  the  p>rep- 
aratlon  of  foreign  military  expeditions  In 
the  United  States 

My  own  Inquiries  as  to  how  the  mlsjudg- 
mert  was  made  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
President  was  not  protected  by  the  new 
hands— Bundy,  Rostow.  Schleslnger,  and 
Rusk — against  the  bad  advice  of  the  old 
hands,  Bissell  and  Dulles  of  the  CIA,  Lem- 
nitzer  and  Burke  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  Eerie  of  the  State  Department 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plans  had  been 
drawn  up  and  the  preparations  made  during 
the  preceding  administration.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  President  insisted  upon 
modifying  these  plans  to  avoid,  as  he 
thought  and  hoped,  any  appearance  of  di- 
rect Involvement  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Though  much  has  been  said  that  this  proviso 
ruined  the  plan,  there  is  no  doubt  also  that 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  CIA  advised  the 
President  to  proceed  nevertheless. 

I  believe  an  Inquiry  will  show  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  although  he  had  his  mis- 
givings, approved  the  plan.  Contrary  to 
much  that  has  been  said.  I  believe  It  to  be 
true  that  Stevenson  and  Bowles  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  deliberations  which  pre- 
ceded  the  fatal  decision. 

F\ir  therm  ore,  the  record  will  show.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  one  man  who  participated  In 
the  deliberations  and  pleaded  with  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  approve  the  plan  was  Senator 
PtJLBRiGHT.  He  foresaw  what  would  happen, 
he  warned  the  President  that  the  right  pol- 
icy was  not  to  attempt  to  oust  Castro  but  to 
contain  him  while  we  worked  constructively 
in  Latin  America.  Senator  Fulbright  was 
the  only  wise  man  In  the  lot. 

Whan  there  Is  a  disaster  of  this  kind — as 
for  example  the  British  disaster  at  Suez — 
the  mistake  can  be  purged  and  confidence 
can  be  restored  only  by  the  resignation  of 
the  key  figures  who  had  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  by  candid  talk  which  offers 
the  promise  that  the  mistake  will  not  be 
repeated. 

In  the  Immediate  wake  of  the  disaster  the 
President  took  the  position  that  he  would 
accept  all  the  blame  and  that  nobody  else  was 
to  be  held  responsible.  This  was  generous. 
It  was  brave,  and  in  the  sense  that  the  Chief 
Executive  must  stand  by  those  under  him, 
it  was  right.  But  it  Is  not  the  whole  story. 
Under  our  system  of  government,  unlike  the 
British  system,  the  Chief  Executive  who 
makes  a  great  mistake  does  not  and  cannot 


resign.  Therefore,  if  there  Is  to  be  account- 
ability In  our  Government,  the  President 
must  hold  responsible  those  whose  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  duty  It  Is  to  advise  him. 
All  this  Is  a  painful  business,  even  for  a 
hardened  newspaper  writer.  But  the  stakes 
are  very  high  and  the  national  Interest  Is 
that  the  truth  be  found  and  that  Justice  be 
done.  For  there  Is  at  stake  the  confidence 
of  our  own  people  and  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  world. 


(From   the   Christian   Science  Monitor) 

Urgent  Mood  Stalks  Saigon 

(By  Takasbl  Oka) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam. — "We  want  Pres- 
ident Ngo  to  succeed.  But  the  way  he  is  ad- 
ministering this  country  helps  no  one  but 
the  Communists." 

Only  the  whirring  electric  fan  punctuated 
my  friend's  discourse  In  his  shuttered  living 
room.  A  civil  servant  of  more  than  20  years' 
standing,  he  still  occupied  a  responsible  posi- 
tion within  the  South  Vietnam  administra- 
tion. 

"No  one  wants  a  Communist  South  Viet- 
nam," he  continued.  "We  all  want  to  help 
the  President.  But  I  tell  you  frankly,  civil 
service  Is  approaching  a  state  of  utter 
demoralization." 

Outside,  In  the  Saigon  night,  a  tropical 
city  was  coming  to  life  after  a  hot.  dus'y 
afternoon. 

ELECTION    QUIET 

Election  Day,  April  9.  had  passed  without 
serious  trouble  despite  preelection  forecasts 
of  Communist-Inspired  riots  and  demon- 
strations. President  Ngo  had  scored  a  vic- 
tory officially  approaching  90  percent  of  the 
vote  cast  nationwide,  though  In  Saigon  Itself 
his  percentage  was  63. 

Yet  my  friend,  speaking  several  days  after 
the  election,  was  deeply  troubled  His  meas- 
ured, cultivated  French  was  at  all  times 
quiet  and  polite.  Its  tone  of  urgency  was 
unmistakable. 

In  brief,  he  said  South  Vietnam's  govern- 
mental structure  might  well  be  facing  col- 
lapse, not  so  much  because  of  Communist 
guerrillas  and  subversion  as  because  of  the 
President's  authoritarianism  and  exclusive 
reliance  upon  a  tight  little  group  of  close 
relatives  and  subordinates. 

AUTHORrTARIANISM 

Authoritarianism,  he  said,  was  already  ap- 
parent from  the  early  years  of  the  Ngo  re- 
gime (Mr.  Ngo  cams  to  power  In  1954).  Ex- 
cessive preoccupation  with  the  loyalty  of  his 
subordinates  even  at  the  expense  of  profes- 
sional competence  has  come  within  the  past 
2  years,  especially  since  the  unsuccessful  re- 
bellion last  November  led  by  paratrooper 
officers. 

At  the  provincial  level,  my  friend  said  civil 
governors  of  many  years'  experience  had 
been  replaced  by  young  Army  officers  whose 
only  qualification  was  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  membership  In  the  elite  Can  Lao 
Nhan  VI.  a  clandestine  political  organization 
controled  by  the  President's  brother.  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu. 

(Reporters  who  have  traveled  In  the  prov- 
inces support  this  statement.  One  observer 
was  told  by  the  governor  of  Hue  In  central 
Vietnam  that  he  was  the  only  civilian  left 
among  the  nation's  40  provincial  governors. 
This  reporter  had  an  unlllumlnatlng  conver- 
sation in  Taynlh  recently  with  a  35-year-old 
major  who  had  replaced  the  civilian  gov- 
ernor there  11  months  ago.) 

In  the  central  governments,  not  even  cab- 
inet ministers  could  appoint  chiefs  of  bu- 
reaus without  going  through  the  Directorate 
of  Social  and  Political  Affairs— euphemistic 
title  for  the  national  security  organ  directly 
responsible  to  the  President.  Dr.  Tran  Kim 
Tuyen,  the  ascetic  and  Intense  director  of 
this  organization,  is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
South  Vietnam's  most  powerful  and  myste- 


rious flgtires.  Like  the  President  he  is  cell- 
bate  and  a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  "In 
short,"  my  friend  said,  "civil  servants  feel 
they  are  all  under  surveillance.  So  do  army 
officers  for  that  matter.  There  seems  to  be 
no  logical  basis  for  many  apf>olntments,  and 
senior  officials  must  often  serve  under  men 
who  are  many  years  their  Junior. 

RETORMS    PROMISED 

"The  President  has  promised  reforms.  He 
has  promised  decentralization  of  authority 
and  reorganization  of  ministries.  But  so 
far.  all  we  can  see  is  reshuffling  of  forms. 
The  basic  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
President  trusts  his  own  civil  service.  He 
has  a  pool  of  talented  and  experienced  ad- 
ministrators. By  misuse  and  nonuse  of  this 
pool  he  is  needlessly  creating  silent,  frus- 
trated opposition." 

"Many  of  us  are  refugees  from  the  north." 
my  friend  concluded.  "We  fled  from  our 
homes  6  years  ago  precisely  because  we  could 
not  bear  to  live  under  CoKimunlst  dictator- 
ship. Here  In  the  south  we  have  a  consti- 
tution, and  we  have  the  forms  of  democracy. 
I  am  a  civil  servant — I  belong  to  no  political 
party.  All  I  ask  for  is  that  the  President 
begin  to  give  some  substance  to  the  forms 
that  have  been  established." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shoifld  like  to  ask  either  the  majority 
leader  or  the  acting  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Smathers  1  about  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  I  ask  this  question 
because  of  the  commitments  which  many 
Members  have.  I  also  wish  to  ask  about 
the  schedule  for  tomorrow  and  whether 
the  Senate  will  convene  early  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  by  saying  that,  because  of  the 
commitments,  it  is  his  intention  to  have 
the  debate  this  afternoon  continue  un- 
til approximately  6  p.m. — presumably 
on  the  question  of  confirmation  of  the 
Holmes  nomination;  and  then  to  have 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow,  at  which  time  the  debate  on 
the  Holmes  nomination  will  be  con- 
tinued, if  the  nomination  has  not  previ- 
ously been  confirmed;  and  thereafter  to 
have  the  Senate  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  judgeship  bill  and  the 
German  treaty;  and,  if  those  items  are 
disposed  of  tomorrow,  then  to  have  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  takes  a  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PLATFORM  OF  ILLINOIS  YOUNG  RE- 
PUBLICAN    COLLEGE     FEDERATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  18.  1961,  the  Dlinois  Young  Re- 
publican College  Federation  adopted  a 
platform  dealing  with  a  great  many  mat- 
ters. I  think  it  is  a  very  impressive  docu- 
ment, and,  accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Platform  or  Illinois  Young  Reptjblican 
College  Federation,  Adopted  in  Conven- 
tion, Fkbruart  18.  1961 

preamble 

We.  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Young 
Republican  College  Federation  believe  that 
the  proper  function  of  Federal  Government 
is  to  maximize  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
and  to  extend  freedom  around  a  world 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  international 
communism. 

Inherent  In  the  proper  execution  of  these 
functions,  we  believe — 

That  with  the  centralization  of  power  In 
government  comes  an  Inevitable  abuse  of 
power  which  threatens  individual  initiative 
and  constitutional  libertiei ; 

That  government  action  should  provide 
only  a  floor  over  economic  disaster  and  not 
a  celling  for  personal  endeavor; 

That  our  determined  objective  In  the  cold 
war  must  be  victory   over,  rather  than  co- 
existence  with,    the    godless    and    enslaving 
forces  of  world  communism. 
agriculture 

We  feel  that  the  farm  crisis  caused  by 
overproduction  and  low  farm  commodity 
prices  calls  for  a  realistic  settlement.  Our 
goal  Is  an  agricultural  economy  governed  by 
the  natural  market  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Believing  that  excessive  Government 
Intervention  in  farming  only  destroys  the 
American  spirit  of  free  enterprise  and  places 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer, 
we  propose: 

A  greatly  Intensified  land  retirement  pro- 
gram as  the  only  effective  way  to  eliminate 
excess  production.  We  emphasize  the  re- 
tirement not  of  submarginal  lands  but 
productive  land  previously  used  to  produce 
crops  that  are  Government  supported  and 
our  disapproval  of  rigid  production  quot.is. 
A  voluntary  farm  resett'.ement  program 
for  farmers  and  their  families  who  wish  to 
seek  employment  in  other  fields.  Tills 
would  Include  a  temporary  relocation  and 
vocational  training  program  for  farmers 
moving  to  cities  and  towns,  and  the  use  of 
skilled  farmers  and  farmworkers  as  ad- 
visers and  trainers  In  our  foreign  agricul- 
tural assistance  programs. 

The    gradual    elimination   of    our   present 
$8    billion    commodity    stirplus.     We    advo- 
cate:   (a)    Reconversion  of  part  of  the  sxir- 
plus  through  research  and  technology  aimed 
at  the  development  of  new  Industrial  uses 
for   farm   commodities,    (b)    distribution   of 
the    surplus    to   private    charitable    institu- 
tions and  to  State  and  local  welfare  institu- 
tions  who   need,    desire    and    request    such 
aid,    and    (c>    payment   in    kind   out   of   the 
present  surplus  to  farmers  participating  in 
land     retirement     programs.     Furthermore, 
we    commend    Illinois'    new    20th    District 
Congressman,    Paltl   Findlet,    for    his    plan, 
ratified  by  many  of  the  Nation's  leading  free 
market  economists,  to  utilize  the  principle 
of  payment  in  kind  to  reduce  our  staggering 
farm  surplus.     We  endorse  the   Republican 
Party's  plan  for  creating  a  strategic  food  re- 
serve for  national  emergencies  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  its  food-for-peace  program. 
Flexible  price  supports  geared  to  specific 
commodities.     We  view  this  as  a  temporary 
measure,  believing   that   through   the   land 
retirement    and    other    programs    the    need 
for  price  supports  will  be  eliminated  in  fa- 
vor of  the  natural  market  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

ICONOMIC    POLICY 

We  believe  that  the  free  market  eoonomy 
is  a  sound  and  growing  economy,  that  a  free 
economy  is  necessary  for  preserving  Individ- 
ual liberty,  and  that  only  this  freedom  can 
be  ultimately  successful  in  waging  the  cold 
war  against  communism. 


We  favor  the  growth  of  private  enter- 
prise. To  this  end  we  encourage  corporate 
expansion  by  an  increase  of  depreciation  al- 
lowances. Also,  we  favor  holding  the  limit 
on  capital  gains  taxes  with  an  effort  toward 
eventual  reduction  of  this  tax. 

We  favor  constant  effort  toward  devising  a 
more  incentive-encouraging  tax  structure. 

We  oppose  any  Increase  in  the  present  na- 
tional debt  limit  of  $295  billion. 

We  favor  taking  positive  steps  to  Improve 
the  dollar's  value  abroad  by  fighting  inflation 
at  home. 

We  favor  the  continued  independence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

We  favor  the  removal  of  the  celling  on 
long-term  Federal  Treasury  bonds  to  shift 
investment  emphasis  from  the  short-term 
to  the  long-term  bonds. 

We  favor  relating  wages  in  production  to 
productivity  in  order  to  maintain  our  com- 
petitive position  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  favor  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

We  favor  keeping  expenditures  less  than 
revenues  except  in  times  of  war  or  economic 
adversity. 

We  favor  maintaining  the  current  deple- 
tion allowance  rates  on  national  resources. 


FOREIGN    POLICY 

We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  American 
foreign  policy  must  be  to  maintain  freedom 
for  the  American  people,  to  hearten  and 
fortify  the  love  of  freedom  everywhere,  and 
above  all,  to  work  for  a  Just  peace  among 
nations  of  freemen. 

We  maintain  that  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  international  forces 
of  communism  and  that  we  must  take  the 
offensive  toward  winning  that  war.  We  as- 
sert that  the  sole  criterion  for  Judging  for- 
eign policy  is  whether  or  not  proposed  pol- 
Icv  will  further  the  Just  interests  of  the 
United  States.  To  implement  this  policy, 
we  state  the  following; 

Realizing  that  no  nation  can  purchase 
friendship  and  respect  on  the  world  market, 
we  advocate  limiting  foreign  aid  to  those 
anti-Communist  nations  which  will  use  the 
funds  and  military  assistance  for  the  fur- 
thering of  freedom  and  strengthening  of 
the  free  world  alliance,  not  to  those  coun- 
tries which  use  it  to  build  a  Socialist  super- 
state. 

We  oppose  U.S.  participation  in  any  form 
of  summit  conference  v^'1th  Communist  rul- 
ers unless  there  are  preliminary  negotiations 
which  will  lead  to  sound  progress  toward 
the  goal  of  freedom  and  peace. 

We  support  U.S.  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

We  favor  the  retention  of  the  Connally 
reservation  to  U.S.  membership  in  the 
World  Court,  maintaining  that  it  is  the 
sovereign  right  of  any  nation  to  determine 
the  nature  of  its  own  domestic  concerns. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  cause  of 
those  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  who  have  been  subjugated  to 
the  godless  force  of  communism.  We  advo- 
cate the  use  of  every  peaceful  and  practical 
means  toward  regaining  their  Independence 
from  Communist  domination.  We  favor  the 
use  of  such  Instruments  as  U.N.  observers 
whenever  revolutions,  such  as  that  in  Hun- 
gary during  1956,  break  out. 

We  advocate  the  strengthening  of  and  con- 
tinued participation  in  such  collective  secu- 
rity alliances  as  SEATO.  NATO,  and  CENTO. 
We  reafHrm  our  belief  in  and  the  defense 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  wlU  oppose, 
with  force  if  necessary,  the  undesired  intru- 
sion of  any  non-Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tion into  the  internal  affairs  of  any  Ameri- 
can nation.  To  Implement  this,  we  supp>ort 
participation  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

We  oppose  any  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Communist  government  of  Fidel  Castro 
in   Cuba,  and  pledge  our  support  to   those 


displaced  Cubans  In  this  cffimtry  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  return  of  democracy  and 
freedom  to  their  homeland 

We  unalterably  oppose  the  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  or  the  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  Red  China.  We  recognize  the  gov- 
ernment of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
as  the  only  lawful  government  of  the 
Chinese  people.  We  emphatically  deny  that 
the  American  people  accept  or  ever  Intend 
to  acoept  the  status  quo  in  China. 

We  propose  to  meet  any  infringement  of 
the  sovereignty  or  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
with  military  force,  and  reaffirm  our  support 
for  the  reunification  of  Germany  under  a 
free,  democratic  government.  V.'e  emphati- 
cally deny  that  the  American  people  accept 
or  ever  Intend  to  accept  the  status  quo  in 
Germany. 

In  the  war  of  words  with  the  Communlit 
empire,  we  advocate  taking  the  offensive, 
using  such  Communist  crimes  as  the  down- 
ing of  American  fliers  to  their  fullest  Ameri- 
can propaganda  value,  and  exchanging  ver- 
bal attack  for  verbal  attack. 

We  ct.ll  upon  the  Congress  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  States  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  sovereign  States  from  abuses  by 
treaties  and  other  international  agreements. 

health,  iducatton.  and  welfare 
Reaffirming  our  strong  belief  In  the  ability 
of  the  Individual  human  being  to  best  solve 
his  own  problems  without  the  Intervention 
of  paternalistic  power,  we  believe  that  prob- 
lems in  health,  education,  and  welfare 
should  be  private  concerns,  and  should  be 
bandied  on  a  level  nearest  the  individual. 
When  the  assistance  of  government  becomes 
necessary,  this  should  be  carried  out  on  the 
local  or  State  level. 

Recognizing  that  Federal  grants-in-aid 
iciMi  »o  Federal  control  and.  eventtially,  regi- 
mentation, and  also  that  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  American  school  districts 
have  reached  their  bonded  debt  limit,  we 
oppose  the  unconstitutional  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

We  favor  the  retention  of  the  loyalty  oath 
and  disclaimer  affldavlt  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  since  this  act 
was  designed  for  the  national  defense.  We 
reaffirm  our  belief,  however,  that  such  laws 
are  interference  with  the  field  of  education 
and  should  be  repealed. 

We  believe  that  social  welfare  programs 
should  be  framed  to  maintain  the  principle 
of  Individual  free  choice. 

We  urge  that  the  social  security  program 
be  placed  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

UUBOS 

Organized  labor  Is  a  facet  of  American 
society  which  has  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  the  well-being  of  the  working  people,  and 
to  the  American  economy  as  a  whole.  Rec- 
ognizing that  the  function  of  the  labor 
union  is  to  represent  employees  in  bargain- 
ing with  their  employers  on  terms  of  em- 
ployment, it  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
proper  prospective  of  the  labor  movement's 
role  be  maintained.  The  Landrum-Grlffln 
Act  has  made  significant  gains  In  the  strug- 
gle to  abolish  corrupt  labor  practices,  but  we 
believe  that  additional  legislative  action  is 
required  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
American  public. 

As  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
society,  we  opF>ose  compulsory  unionism,  and 
support  the  passage  of  State  nght-to-work 
laws  and  the  elimination  of  section  9(a)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  involuntary  assessment  of  union 
funds,  time,  or  manpower  for  use  in  a  politi- 
cal campaign  should   be  prohibited. 

A  "bill  of  rights"  as  proposed  by  Senator 
McClellan  to  the  Kennedy-Ervln  labor  bill 
of  1959  would  be  a  jxjsitive  factor  in  safe- 
guarding the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  indi- 
vidual union  member. 
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"Secondary  boycotts"  and  "blaclunail  pick- 
eting" are  two  of  the  moet  dangerous  and 
misused  weapons  In  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous labor  leaders,  and  should  be  prohibited. 

As  labor  unions  compromise  the  largest 
and  potentially  most  powerful  monopoly  In 
the  United  States  today,  It  Is  essential  that 
legislation  be  adopted  to  prevent  them  from 
acting  in  restraint  of  trade. 

NATIOKAL  VZrrSSM  AND  rNTXRNAL  3ECTmrTT 

We  realize  that  the  future  of  freedom  In 
the  world  rests  upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  militarily  strong,  maintain 
American  liberties,  and  defend  the  cause  of 
freedom  all  over  the  globe.  This  requires 
a  powerful,  well-trained  military  force 
equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  weapons 
of  war. 

But  we  maintain  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
empire  la  more  than  a  war  of  military  pre- 
paredness— It  is  primarily  a  struggle  of  the 
will,  the  will  to  defend  and  die  for  freedom, 
the  will  to  resist  communism.  We  believe 
that  when  the  American  p>eople  are  hypno- 
tized into  a  relativist  state  of  national  com- 
placency, the  cause  of  freedom  Is  doomed. 
To  maintain  American  military  might  and 
promote  freedom,  we  assert  the  following: 

We  firmly  advocate  the  continued  testing 
and  development  of  nuclear  weap>ons.  and 
favor  ending  the  present  moratorium  on  test- 
ing. We  will  supp>ort  a  nuclear  test  ban  only 
at  such  time  as  there  are  incontrovertible 
guarantees,  such  as  adequate  Inspection  sys- 
tems and  full  mutual  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion, against  the  violation  of  such  a  ban. 

Recognizing  the  Communist  method  of 
nibbling  away  at  small  countries  of  the  free 
world,  we  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
conventional  armed  force  to  successfully 
wage  these  "brush  fire"  wars. 

We  advocate  a  program  whereby  the 
United  States  can  send  a  "cold  war  corps"  of 
trained  young  men  and  women  to,  and  at 
the  invitation  of,  pro-Western  nations,  to 
assist  in  their  efforts  of  resistance  to  the 
ideological  onslaughts  of  International  com- 
munism. 

We  support  the  American  exploration  of 
space  and  ask  that  no  time  or  effort  be  spared 
in  insuring  the  success  of  this  operation  to 
maintain  our  superiority  over  the  alleged 
successes  of  the  Communists. 

We  urge  the  rapid  development  of  the  Po- 
laris missile,  and  further  urge  that  It  be 
made  the  basic  weapon  of  our  nuclear  re- 
taliatory force. 

We  urge  the  development  of  long  range 
bombers  carrying  a  nuclear  payload,  such 
as  the  B-70. 

We  advocate  positive  steps  to  reduce  In- 
etaclency  and  unnecessary  duplication  In  the 
armed  services,  but  favor  the  present  sys- 
tem of  separating  basically  autonomous  mili- 
tary departments. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of  the  Communist 
tactic  of  subverting  free  countries  from 
within,  we  favor  continued  efforts  to  expose 
the  ejctent  and  the  work  of  the  Communist 
network  In  this  country.  In  Implementing 
this  work,  we  strongly  support  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
in  their  valuable  work  in  this  direction. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  a  successful  de- 
fense is  less  a  matter  of  increased  expendi- 
tures and  greater  weapons,  and  more  a 
matter  of  the  will  to  resist  expediency  and 
Immorality  and  defend  principles.  We  trust 
that  the  Anierlcan  people  will  persist  In  their 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  world  peace 
and  freedom. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  de- 
parture from  the  President's  recom- 
mended formula  for  keeping  the  Federal 


highway  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  very  definitely  leads  to  deficit 
financing.  Changes  already  suggested 
mislead  the  citizenry  as  to  the  true  facts. 
Instead  of  a  pay-as-you-go  formula, 
under  these  new  proposals  to  take  more 
money  directly  from  the  Treasury,  it 
will  be  a  program  of  "go  now — and  pay 
later,  plus  interest." 

With  the  budget  already  out  of  bal- 
ance, it  is  now  proposed  to  tilt  it  further 
by  diverting  from  the  General  Treasury 
fund  into  the  highway  trust  fund,  all  of 
the  10  percent  manufacturer's  excise  tax 
on  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers,  equivalent 
to  $150  million  per  year.  This  will  re- 
sult in  tapping  the  Treasury  for  $150 
million  annually. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  now  face 
up  to  the  facts  about  the  Federal  high- 
way construction  program.  Keeping  it 
on  schedule,  with  no  cutbacks,  or 
stretchouts,  is  a  helpful  tool  to  alleviate 
unemployment  in  many  areas.  This 
program  should  have  a  high  priority  over 
any  other  nationwide  public  works  pro- 
grams. Plans  have  already  been  made 
and  machinery  put  into  motion. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  program  be 
permitted  to  continue  without  any  in- 
terruption whatsoever. 

I  urge  however,  most  strongly,  that 
it  be  restored  to,  and  continued  on,  a 
truly  pay-as-you-go  basis,  as  was  origi- 
nally planned.  It  is  true  that,  since  its 
inception,  there  have  been  Incidents 
which  have  thrown  out  of  balance  the 
original  basic  financing  formula; 
namely,  an  acceleration  in  1958,  mileage 
additions,  temporary  abandonment  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  feature,  and  the 
adoption  of  deficit  financing. 

The  President  has  strongly  urged  that 
Congress  this  year: 

First.  Neither  stretch  out  nor  cut  back 
the  program. 

Second.  Not  obligate  the  general  tax- 
payers to  pay  for,  in  the  future,  con- 
gressionally  created  deficits. 

Third.  Not  to  provide  issuance  of 
highway  bonds  to  help  finance  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth.  Not  to  change  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  requires  that  appor- 
tionments to  each  State  from  the  high- 
way fund  be  reduced  whenever  revenues 
are  estimated  to  be  insufficient  to  cover 
authorized  spending  in  any  given  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  endorse  these 
Presidential  recommendations.  For 
Congress  to  enact  them  would  permit 
continuance  without  interruption  and 
will  place  the  cost  on  the  shoulders  of 
highway  users  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  usage. 

To  finance  this  program  by  any  other 
means  would  mean: 

First.  Saddling  the  added  cost  up>on 
the  shoulders  of  the  general  taxpayers 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  heavy  users  of 
the  highways. 

Second.  Any  shift  from  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  would  provide  the  potential  for 
double  tax  on  the  general  public;  first, 
through  deficit  financing  which  would  be 
repaid  from  General  Treasury  income. 
plus  interest,  and,  secondly,  through  the 
potential  devaluation  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  by  reason  of  the  in- 
flationary effect  of  deficit  financing. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
DIRKSEN.     Mr.     President.     I 


should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  whether  we  can  be  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
night.   That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  certain,  and  I  give  assurance,  that 
there  will  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
night. 


CUBA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  present  in  the  Chamber  a  moment 
ago  when  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse),  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  which  deals  with  Latin 
American  affairs,  spoke  about  his  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  error  of  the 
United  States  in  the  recent  attempt  by 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Cuba  to  recap- 
ture Cuba.  I  should  like  to  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  do 
not  express  in  any  fashion  whatever  the 
conclusions  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  con- 
clusions expressed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  any  way  express  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Florida  or.  for 
that  matter,  the  feelings  of  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  I  can 
ascertain  them  with  respect  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Cuba. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  conclusion 
that  the  other  nations  of  Latin  America 
have  to  be  interested,  and  had  better 
get  interested,  because  they  are  in  graver 
danger  than  any  other  country. 

I  agree  that,  when  possible,  we  must 
move  through  peaceful  organizations  to 
endeavor  to  settle  the  problem,  but  I 
could  not  help  but  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  spoke 
at  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  at  which  time  he  said,  in  effect, 
"While  we  shall  endeavor  to  go  through 
these  organizations,  and  shall  go  through 
these  organizations,  we  shall  not  allow 
them  to  be  used  as  a  shield  for  a  ix)licy 
of  inaction."    He  also  said: 

We  are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  let  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  be 
endangered. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  the  sim- 
ple solution  to  the  problem  of  commu- 
nism in  Latin  America  is  patience  and  a 
great  deal  more  debate.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  although  we  have  used 
a  great  deal  of  patience  and  a  lot  of 
debate,  we  have  observed  the  Commu- 
nists increase  in  strength.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  Communists  con- 
trolled 7  percent  of  the  population,  and 
today  they  control  over  40  percent.  The 
Communists  then  controlled  1  country, 
and  today  they  control  14  countries. 

I,  for  one,  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  United  States  of  America  and 
all  others  who  believe  in  freedom  should 
recognize  there  has  to  be  a  mark  at  which 
we  say,  "Beyond  this  you  do  not  come." 

We  have  the  capacity  and  the  deter- 
mination and  the  willingness  to  make 
whatever  sacrifice  may  be  called  for  in 
circumstances  which  obviously  show 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion. 
Anybody  who  thinks  for  a  moment  that 
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the  Communists  did  not  take  over  Cuba 
by  intervention — not  necessarily  mili- 
tary, but  by  subversion  and  with  military 
aid — is  mistaken.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Russian-made  tanks  and  the  Russian- 
made  MIG  planes,  the  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  might  be  in  Cuba  today.  It  was 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communists 
which  made  it  possible  for  these  men 
who  wanted  to  recapture  their  country 
to  be  defeated. 

Along  the  line  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  portions  of  an  edi- 
torial with  which  I  cannot  help  but  agree, 
published  in  the  Tampa  Tribune  of  Sat- 
ui-day.  April  22.  1961.  written  by  Mr.  Jim 
Clendinen. 

I  remind  Senators  that  this  particular 
editor  has  long  lived  among  the  Latin 
people  in  this  area  of  our  State.  We 
have  a  city  known  as  Ybor  City,  in  which 
some  100,000  people  have  lived  for  many 
generations.  These  people  have  rela- 
tives in  Latin  American  countries  and 
travel  back  and  forth.  In  their  frequent 
travels  they  get  an  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Latin  America.  I  think  the  edi- 
torial rather  well  expresses  their  views. 

Among  other  things  the  editor  talks 
about  the  speech  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made.     He  says: 

The  dismal  truth  Is  that  Americas  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  technically  correct 
position  of  nonintervention  in  Cuba  has 
brought  us  both  failure  and  scorn  Our  aid 
to  tlie  rebels  has  been  too  little  to  assure 
victory;  yet  it  has  been  enough  to  permit 
the  Communists  to  point  a  hyprocritlcal 
finger  at  us  as  the  sponsors  of  an  a-i^ault 
upon  the  independent  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  afford 
this  kind  of  failure.  It  shakes  the  faith  of 
freemen  everywhere  in  the  resolution  and 
competence  of  American  leadership;  it  lends 
new  persuasion  to  Khrushchev's  bellows  of 
the  inevitability  of  communisms  triumph 
If  the  United  States  Is  loo  weak  or  timid 
to  topple  a  midget  Communist  dictator  90 
miles  from  Its  door,  why  should  friends  re- 
spect It  or  enemies  fear  it? 

What,  then,  can  the  United  States  do? 

The  editor  outlines  a  course  of  action, 
which  is  his  own.  I  do  not  necessarily 
subscribe  to  the  specifics  of  his  course 
of  action.    He  also  says: 

So  let  them  scream. 

But  won't  a  blockade  bring  risk  of  war? 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  risk.  But  if  Amer- 
icans shrink  from  every  defensive  action 
which  contains  the  risk  of  war,  we  will  bring 
ourselves  by  degrees  to  the  precipice  of  dis- 
aster— no  ground  will  be  left  on  which  to 
fight. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  world 
to  see  what  has  been  happening  to  us. 
It  is  rather  evident  that  free  countries 
have  been  shrinking  and  retreating  and 
appeasing  to  the  point  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  where  or  when,  if  ever,  we 
shall  be  able  to  practically  and  properly 
protect  ourselves. 

The  editorial  continues: 

will  a  blockade  hurt  our  moral  standing 
with  the  small  nations  of  the  world?  The 
faint  hearts  may  Join  the  Communists  In 
raising  resolutions  against  us.  But  we  need 
only  remind  them,  as  President  Kennedy 
did,  of  the  bloody  streets  of  Budapest.  Here 
was  a  savage,  direct  intervention  to  per- 
petuate tjn-anny.  Ours  would  be  an  indirect 
intervention  to  help  restore  freedom.  If 
there  are  governments  which  cannot  perceive 


the  difference,  then  they  are  poor  allies  in 
this  battle  for  survival. 

In  his  unsmiling,  14-minute  appearance 
before  the  editors.  President  Kennedy  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

"Let  me  make  clear  as  your  President  that 
I  am  determined  upon  our  system's  survival 
and  success,  regardless  of  the  cost  and  re- 
gardless of  the  peril." 

The  editorial  concludes: 

These  are  resolute,  courageous  words,  and 
they  needed  to  be  spoken.  But  words  throt- 
tle no  tyrants.  The  President  and  Congress, 
with  the  full  support  of  the  people,  must 
take  resolute,  courageous  action,  or  the 
American  system,  fatally  clothed  in  softness 
und  complacency,  will  flounder  in  the  sea 
and  be  swept  away  in  the  debris  of  history. 

I  agree  with  that  editorial,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  other  editorials  in  a  similar  vein 
which  appeared  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
on  Wednesday,  April  26.  and  in  the 
Miami  Herald  on  April  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Apr    22,  19611 
"The  Soft  Will  Be  Swept  Away" 

Washington. — A  President  wearing  a  dark 
blue  suit  and  a  mood  to  match  has  told 
American  editors  that  the  time  has  come 
for  freemen  to  recognize  that  In  Cuba,  or 
In  any  other  contested  area  of  the  world, 
"the  complacent,  the  self-indulgent,  the  soft 
societies  will  be  swept  away  with  the  debris 
of  history." 

It  was  President  Kennedy's  most  solemn 
warning  yet  of  the  dangers  with  whicli 
predatory  communism  confronts  the  world. 
Delivered  against  the  gloomy  news  from  the 
Cuban  beachheads,  it  bespoke  a  tougher 
.American  policy  In  dealing  with  Commu- 
nist  Infiltration  of  this  hemisphere. 

"The  evidence  Is  clear  and  the  hour  is 
late,"  said  the  President.  "We  and  our 
Latin  friends  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  postpone  any  longer  the  real  issue 
of  survival  Itself.  On  that  issue  there  can 
be  no  middle  ground.  Together  we  must 
build  a  hemi.sphere  where  freedom  can 
flourish;  and  where  any  free  nation  under 
outside  attack  can  be  assured  that  all  our 
resources  stand  ready  to  respond  to  a  re- 
quest for  assistance." 

A  sampling  of  opinion  showed  that  most 
of  the  1.000  members  and  guests  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
gathered  in  the  Statler  convention  hall  ap- 
plauded the  firmness  of  these  words.  But 
as  the  President  departed,  for  more  con- 
ferences on  the  crises  in  Cuba  and  Laos,  they 
began  asking  each  other:  "Yes,  but  what 
will  our  Government  do?     What  can  it  do?" 

In  our  opinion.  It  is  precisely  as  President 
Kennedy  said.  The  Issue  Is  survival.  And 
in  a  contest  for  survival  the  United  States 
must  discard  sorhe  of  the  traditional  niceties 
of  diplomacy  as  a  man  preparing  to  swim 
for  his  life  in  a  stormy  sea  casts  off  his 
street  clothes. 

The  dismal  truth  is  that  America's  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  technically  correct 
position  of  nonlnter\-entlon  in  Cu*^a  has 
brought  us  both  failure  and  scorn.  Our 
Rid  to  the  rebels  has  been  too  little  to  as- 
sure victory;  yet  It  has  been  enough  to  per- 
mit the  Communist  to  point  a  hypocritical 
finger  at  us  as  the  sponsors  of  an  assault 
upon  the  independent  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  afford 
this  kind  of  a  failure.  It  shakes  tlie  faith 
of  free  men  everywhere  in  the  re.solution 
and  competence  of  American  leadership;  It 
lends  new  persuasion  to  Khrushchev's  bel- 
lows  of   the   Inevitability   of   communism's 


triumph.  If  the  United  States  is  too  weak 
or  timid  to  topple  a  midget  Communist 
dictator  90  miles  from  its  door,  why  should 
fnends  respect  it  or  enemies  fear  it? 
What,  then,  can  the  United  States  do? 
There  Is  one  effective  thing  it  can  do.  It 
can  promptly  establish  an  air  and  naval 
blockade  of  Cuba  to  prevent  any  more  mil- 
itary weapons  supplies  or  manpower  from 
being  sent  to  Castro  by  outside  powers — 
specifically,  Russia  and  China  and  their 
satellites. 

The  Communists  will  scream  that  this  is 
intervention  against  an  established  govern- 
ment. Well,  how  was  this  government  es- 
tablished? It  came  into  being  by  force  and 
has  remained  In  power  by  the  extinction  of 
every  human  liberty.  It  holds  no  credentials 
whatever  from  the  voters  of  Cuba.  And 
Russia  and  China  already  have  committed 
the  first  intervention,  by  supplying  guns, 
planes,  tanks,  and  technicians  with  which 
to  beat  back  t^'e  forces  of  freedom. 
So  let  them  scream. 

But  wont  a  blockade  bring  risk  of  war? 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  risk.  But  If  Amer- 
icans shrink  from  every  defensive  action 
which  contains  the  risk  of  war,  we  will 
bring  ourselves  by  degrees  to  the  precipice 
of  disaster — no  ground  will  be  left  on  which 
to  fight. 

Will  a  blockade  hurt  our  moral  standing 
with  the  small  nations  of  the  world?  The 
faint  hearts  may  Join  the  Communists  in 
raising  resolutions  against  us.  But  we  need 
oiily  remind  them,  as  President  Kennedy  did. 
of  the  bloody  streets  of  Budapest.  Here  was 
a  sa\  age.  direct  intervention  to  perpetuate 
tyranny.  Ours  would  be  an  indirect  inter- 
vention to  help  restore  freedom.  If  there 
are  governments  which  cannot  perceive  the 
difference,  then  they  are  poor  allies  in  this 
battle  for  survival. 

In  his  unsmiling,  14-mlnute  apF>earance 
before  the  editors.  President  Kennedy  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

"Let  me  make  clear  as  your  President 
that  I  am  determined  upon  our  systems 
survi\al  and  success,  regardless  of  the  cost 
and  regardless  of  the  peril." 

These  .nre  resolute,  courageous  words  and 
they  needed  to  be  spoken.  But  words  throt- 
tle no  tyr.ints  The  President  and  Congress, 
with  the  full  support  of  the  people,  must 
take  resolute,  courageous  action— or  the 
American  system,  fatally  clothed  In  softness 
and  complacency,  will  flounder  In  the  sea 
and  be  swept  away  in  the  debris  of  history. 


I  From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  25,  1961) 
Roll  Up  Youb  Sleeves 

We  foresee  that  Cuba  will  go  down  In 
history  as  the  first  nation  to  be  liberated 
from  the  clutch  of  Communist  imperialism. 

Short  of  inviting  their  own  destruction, 
the  Reds  in  Moscow  and  Peiplng  cannot  de- 
fend this  outpost  of  their  empire  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  think  they  know 
it.  Otherwise,  they  and  their  stooges  in 
Havana  wouldn't  be  making  so  much  noise 
about  the  alleged  invulnerability  of  their 
position  In  Cuba. 

Meantime,  we  see  no  reason  for  Americans 
In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  beat  their  breasts 
and  blame  themselves  for  helping  Cuban 
patriots  try  to  recapture  their  homeland. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  be  proud  of  what 
we  have  done  In  that  cause,  and  eager  to  do 
more. 

Crawling  into  a  scratchy  hair  shirt  Is  an 
idle  gesture.  All  the  Americas  should  be 
rolling  up  their  sleeves  to  liberate  Cuba  from 
the  butchers  of  Budapest. 


[Prom  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Apr.  26,  1961) 
Why  We  Can't  Let  Castko  Win 
A  good  deal  more  is  at  stake  in  Cuba  than 
a  struggle  for  control  of  the  government. 
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At  best.  If  the  antl-Castro  revolt  falla, 
Cuoa  will  become  a  stronger  outpost  of  com- 
munism, and  Castro  and  his  followers  will 
make  sure  there  never  Is  another  uprising 

At  worst — and  we  think  this  Is  what  would 
happen — Russia  euid  Red  China  would  pro- 
ceed In  their  plan  to  make  of  Cuba  a  giant 
missile  launching  base.  It  would  become 
the  Western  Hemisphere  operations  center 
in  their  plan  to  conquer  us. 

This  will  not  sound  too  dramatic  or  Im- 
probable if  you  will  tick  off  the  countries 
already  under  Communist  domination,  or  If 
you  will  believe  Khrushchev  when  he  says 
to  \is,  "Your  grandchildren  will  live  under 
communism."  or  again,  "We  will  bury  you." 

A  stunning  victory  for  Castro  would  in- 
crease his  alreac'y  great  capacity  for  antl- 
Amerlcan   troublemaking   In    Latin   America. 

It  would  give  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and 
Communists  generally  a  triumph  at  a  critical 
time  when  the  Reds  are  menacing  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam,  not  to  mention  Berlin  and 
the  Neaj-  East. 

The  prestige  loss  for  the  United  States 
would  be  profound  Some  countries  Just 
now  barely  tipping  the  scale  against  com- 
munism would  be  Inclined  to  go  the  other 
way.  if  not  through  fear,  then  through  the 
necessity  of  being  on  the  winning  side. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  fighting  talk — and  why  we 
may  actually  have  to  flL-ht. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
must  give  arms  and  money  as  well  as  en- 
couragement   to    the    freedom    fighters. 

Those  who  think  the  Invaders  are  fighting 
some  kind  of  Idealistic  skirmish  for  the  right 
to  live  in  Cuba  as  free  men  are  partially 
correct. 

But  In  the  main  they're  fighting  for  us 
whether  they  know  It  or  whether  we  admit  it. 

We  don't  think  they'll  fall.  We  must  not 
let  them  fall. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Miami 
News  on  Sunday,  April  30.  entitled 
"Cuban  Writer  Doubts  Cuba  Has  'Sister 
Republics'  "  by  Hal  Hendnx.  who,  I  sub- 
mit, has  as  much  information  about  the 
whole  problem  of  Latin  Amenca  as  any 
other  individual  reporter  whom  I  know. 
I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CtJBAI*     WRmSK      DotTBTS      CUBA      H.\S      "SlSTTCR 

Reipttblics" 
I         (By  HalHendrU) 

The  prolonged  debate  and  maneuvering 
among  inter-Amencan  diplomats  over 
whether  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAJS)  should  attempt  to  resolve  the  Cijban 
problem  through  collective  action  has 
prompted  some  historical  research  by  Cuban 
newspaper   columnist  Carlos  Todd. 

Writing  in  this  weeks  issue  of  the  Times 
of  Havana  ( in  exile ) .  Todd  comments  that 
someone  with  a  r<^ther  refined  sense  of  Irony 
must  have  coined  the  phrase  "sister  repub- 
lics" when  referring  to  the  Latin  American 
nations. 

This  widely  r^ad  Cuban  writer  points  out 
that  when  his  country  was  fighting  a  des- 
jjerate  struggle  for  Its  independence  from 
Spain  in  1895-98,  Cuban  exiles  were  travel- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  of  Central  and 
South  America  much  the  same  as  they  do 
today  In  support  of  assistance. 

J  jse  Marti,  recognized  as  the  apostle  of 
Cuban  liberty,  in  those  freedom  fighting 
days  aroused  peoples  abroad  with  his  In- 
flammatory and  patriotic  writings  about 
Cuba.    For  his  pains.  Tbdd  recaUs,  Marti  wa« 


Jailed  in  several  Latin  American  nations,  his 
writings  suppressed  and  the  Cuban  cause  Ig- 
nored by  the  so-called  sister  republics. 

Todd  notes  that  when  the  United  States 
intervened  and  helped  Cuba  gain  Its  inde- 
pendence from  the  Spanish  crown,  only  Bra- 
zil voiced  approval  of  the  action. 

"When  the  much  discussed  Piatt  amend- 
ment, that  gave  the  United  States  the  right 
to  Intervene  in  Cuba  at  any  time,  was  in- 
serted In  the  Cuban  Constitution  of  1902," 
Todd  added,  "not  a  single  sister  republic 
protested  at  this  limitation  of  Cuban 
sovereignty. 

"When  Cuba  was  granted  Its  Independ- 
ence by  the  United  States  in  1902,  not  one 
nation  south  of  the  border  rejoiced  or  cele- 
brated the  entry  of  the  Island  In  the  family 
of  sister  republics." 

Today.  Todd  notes,  the  sister  republics 
h.we  remained  "supremely  indifferent  to  the 
Communist  conquest  of  Cuba,  to  the  total 
loss  of  freedom  by  Its  citizens,  to  the  or- 
ganized terror  that  rules  the  Islands  and 
executes  and  tortures  Its  people,  and  to  the 
enslavement  of  Cuban  labor  and  of  the 
peasants." 

This  reluctance  by  a  majority  of  the  Latin 
Republics  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  has 
put  the  sister  republics  In  danger  for  their 
future  security. 

The  Latins  now  have  a  final  opportunity 
to  take  up  their  share  of  responsibility  and 
present  a  common  front  against  Castroism- 
communism.  If  they  fall,  the  OAS  may  be 
dying  as  a  hemisphere  Instrument — a  victim 
of  the  very  nations  which  demanded  Just 
Euch  a  forum. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an  editorial 
which  also  appeared  in  the  Miami  News 
on  Sunday.  April  30.  1961,  written  by 
the  editor.  Mr.  Bill  Baggs,  entitled  "How 
Does  Freedom  Fight  a  Closed  Society?" 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  Does  Freedom  Fight  A  Closed  Soctett? 

After  his  first  100  days  in  the  White  House, 
the  new  President  traveled  out  to  Chicago 
and  there,  on  Friday  evening,  he  said  "every 
new  piece  of  Information,  every  fresh  event, 
have  deepened  my  conviction  that  the  sur- 
vival of  our  civilization  Is  at  stake." 

Many  Americans  did  not  seem  to  share 
Mr.  Kennedy's  conviction,  although  the  peril 
to  democratic  people  has  grown  large  and 
obvious  In  recent  days.  As  the  President 
talked  in  McCormlck  Place  on  Friday  night, 
many  Americans  were  more  Intent  on  the 
events  of  "77  Sunset  Strip"  than  Laos. 

Earlier  In  the  same  day.  a  mock  bombing 
raid  on  metropolitan  Miami  revealed  an 
enormous  who-cares  attitude.  In  truth, 
there  was  not  much  civil  defense  In  Miami. 
The  people  did  not  appear  to  want  any  civil 
defense.  On  the  special  radio  frequency,  as 
part  of  the  defense  scheme.  Gov.  Farrls 
Bryant  urged  the  people  to  remain  calm. 
They  were  calm  all  right. 

VIGOROUS  MASSAGE  Wmi   WRONG  TONIC 

In  Havana,  the  Caetro  proprietors  warned 
the  warlike  Americans  not  to  try  Invasion. 
They  held  several  of  our  citizens  In  Jails 
without  any  formal  charges.  They  debated 
whether  to  send  the  prisoners  to  the  wall, 
use  them  further  for  propaganda  purposes 
and  eventually  free  them.  A  relatively  short 
airplane  ride  away,  the  people  In  Milwaukee 
were  Jubilant.  Old  Warren  Spahn  had  Just 
pitched  a  no-hltter  on  Friday  night. 

This  was  a  strange  world  on  Friday  night. 

Critics  of  the  new  President,  people  not 
engaged  In   watching  television  or  Ignoring 


the  mock  bomb  attacks,  thought  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  made  a  poor  compromise  In  Laos. 
They  t>elleved  the  Cuban  affair  had  been 
horribly  mismanaged.  And  there  was  much 
criticism  that  Mr  Kennedy  was  not  follow- 
ing his  splendid  talks  with  much  action. 
There  was  some  truth  In  each  criticism. 

Yet  the  new  President  was  trying  to  ac- 
complish one  thing  which  must  be  done  If 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  live  In  this 
world.  He  was  trying  to  rally  the  American 
citizen  to  serious  thought.  For  at  least  the 
past  4  years,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  vigorously  meissaged  with  the 
tonic  that  everything  Is  Just  fine.  Business 
Is  fine.  Our  national  defense  Is  Just  fine. 
Our  alliances  abroad  are  fine.  Americans  got 
very  relaxed  during  those  years. 

Elect  Kennedy,  he'll  fix  It.  The  campaign 
last  November  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Nixon  produced  In  sharp  contrast  the  dilem- 
ma In  Laos,  the  Cuban  matter,  our  lag  In 
space  missilery.  Americans  toted  for  the 
candidate  who  argued  that  these  and  other 
things  were  not  Just  fine,  but  Americans 
seemed  to  believe  that  Mr  Kennedy  would 
move  Into  the  White  House  In  Jainuary  and 
patch  things  up  and  everything  would  be- 
come Just  fine  promptly. 

This,  as  we  have  witnessed.  Is  not  what 
happened.  It  could  not  have  happened. 
You  cannot,  for  Instance,  overhaul  and  re- 
direct an  entire  missile  program  In  100  days. 

So.  all  these  problems  rather  converged  In 
one  of  the  worst  April  months  In  our  his- 
tory. Laos,  a  name  almost  unknown  to  so 
many  Americans,  was  compromised  to  a 
cease-fire  agreement  and  the  Soviets  did  not 
keep  their  word.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  the 
choice  either  of  agreeing  to  a  cease-fire  or 
committing  American  troops  to  a  Jungle 
8,000  miles  from  our  country  and  next  door 
to  Communist  supply  lines.  Everyone,  and 
first  of  all  Mr.  Kennedy,  agrees  the  Cuban 
matter  was  poorly  handled. 

A  boylsh-looklng  young  man  named  Yuri 
Gagarin  rode  a  Soviet  space  vehicle  arouiKl 
the  world  and.  while  this  was  a  splendid 
technical  achievement  and  It  realized  all 
men's  ancient  dreams  to  prosfject  the  stars. 
It  was  a  capital  propaganda  victory  for  tha 
Soviet  Union. 

KIZPING    SECRETS    IN    TRX    OPEN 

In  tiddltlon  to  these  events.  April  was  made 
worse  by  a  French  army  which  went  over  the 
hill  In  Algeria  and,  for  48  hours,  threatened 
the  Republic  of  France. 

Laos  and  Cuba  and  the  flight  of  Yuri  Ga- 
garin represented  a  tremendous  psychologi- 
cal blitz  by  the  Soviets  on  the  new  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  stoked  the  new 
President  to  think  again  of  this  already  his- 
toric struggle  between  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  deflned  precisely  for  the 
first  time,  the  nature  of  the  struggle. 

It  was.  he  said,  a  competition  between  an 
op>en  society  and  a  closed  society.  These 
space  flights  are  good  examples. 

No  one  In  our  country  really  knows  how 
many  times.  In  the  calm  atmosphere  of  se- 
crecy, the  Soviets  tried  to  launch  man  Into 
space.  All  we  know  Is  that  the  flight  of  Yuri 
Gagarin  was  announced  one  day.  It  could 
have  happened  a  week  before,  a  day  before, 
and  following  many  failures.  But  the  suc- 
cess announced  to  the  world  nudged  many 
unclaimed  minds  to  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  become  masters  of  space  missilery, 
and  this.  In  turn,  argued  for  the  superiority 
of  Soviet  ways. 

This  week,  we  shall  send  a  man  Into  near 
space  and  down  range  from  Cape  Canaveral. 
But  the  whole  blooming  world  will  know  It. 
Several  hundred  reporters  will  be  there  to 
observe  It.  Television  cameras  will  record  it. 
It  Is  our  first  try.  We  cannot  keep  a  secret. 
We  are  an  open  society. 

In  other  ways,  our  very  freedom,  which 
makes  our  society  worthy,  encumbers  us  In 
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this  strtiggle  with  the  Soviet  Union.  How 
can  you  contest  an  enemy  whose  tools  £ire 
subversion,  Infiltration,  and  other  tiptoe 
techniques,  all  performed  In  the  shade  of  a 
closed  society,  when  everything  we  do  Is 
rather  out  In  the  middle  of  the  stage  and  In 
full  view  of  everyone? 

STRUGGLE    CALLS    FOR    KNOWLEDGE 

How.  Indeed,  can  you  match  this  and 
remain  a  free  country'' 

This  Is  a  huge  task  for  John  F  Kennedy. 
It  Is  possibly  the  most  difficult  task  ever 
handed  to  a  President  of  our  country.  Espe- 
cially Is  It  difficult  when  Americans  are  not 
aroused  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
dangers. 

The  beginning  of  equipping  ourselves  for 
this  struggle  Is  to  know  what  kind  of  struggle 
we  are  in.  Probably  this  Is  why  Mr.  Kennedy 
quoted  old  Patrick  Heiu-y  In  his  talk  In  Chi- 
cago on  Friday  night.  The  quote,  from  Pat- 
rick Henry  In  1775  when  the  Colonies  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  worst,  was: 

"For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  It 
may  cost.  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole 
truth,  to  know  the  worst  and  to  provide  for 
It." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  closing.  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  docs  not  appear  to  me  that 
patience  has  freed  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Perhaps  .some  day  they  will 
be  freed.  Patience  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  yet  freed  the  people  of  East 
Germany.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  patience  by  itself,  with  debate  and 
argument,  has  yet  freed  the  people  of 
Poland. 

Speaking  only  as  one  individual,  my 
personal  belief  is  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  in  the  United  States  must 
realize  that  when  Mr.  Lenin,  Mr.  Marx. 
Mr.  Stalin,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  say  they  are  out  to  destroy 
the  United  States,  they  mean  it,  as  Hit- 
ler meant  what  he  said.  We  had  better 
get  that  point  clearlv  in  our  minds  and 
begin  to  prepare  ourselves  for  whatever 
sacrifices  it  might  call  upon  us  to  make. 

At  this  particular  time  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  we  will  get  anywhere 
insofar  as  Cuba  is  concerned  by  talking 
a  great  deal  of  patience.  I  think  we 
must  practice  prudence — yes.  I  think 
we  must  practice  reason — yes.  I  for  one 
was  soiry  when  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
whom  I  have  the  highest  confidence,  said 
the  other  day.  "We  have  no  plans  with 
respect  to  intervention  in  Cuba." 

Perhaps  we  do  not  have:  maybe  we  do. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  the  wiser  course 
of  action  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

According  to  the  newspapers  of  today 
and  yesterday,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
is  completely  Communist.  Therefore,  if 
it  is  completely  Communist,  why  do  we 
not  keep  the  Cubans  sitting  on  the  seat 
of  uncertainty,  rather  than  announce  to 
them  exactly  what  we  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  Castro  can  put  workers,  who 
might  have  been  ready  to  fight,  into  the 
sugar  fields  to  harvest  sugar,  thus  help- 
ing him  to  sustain  his  economy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize  that 
we  are  in  a  battle.  Mr.  Castro  has  made 
clear  that  he  would  like  to  destroy  this 
particular  country.  I  certainly  do  not 
go  along  with  the  theory  and  philosophy 
that  the  way  to  answer  that  particular 
challenge  is  to  enter  into  another  debat- 
ing contest  either  with  him  or  with  any- 
body else. 


FLORIDA   TOURISM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  United 
States  would  benefit  from  an  increase 
of  tourist  travel  to  this  Nation  from 
other  lands. 

The  outflow  of  gold  is  sufficient  rea- 
son in  itself.  But  there  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  distortions  of  our  enemies 
would  be  difficult  to  foist  upon  citizens 
of  other  nations  who  have  visited  this 
country  and  observed  our  way  of  life. 
An  editorial  in  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  of  April  22  suggests  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  seeking  to  increase  tour- 
ism would  be  helped  by  a  study  of  the 
promotional  activities  of  the  State  of 
Florida  in  this  regard. 

The  idea  srems  to  me  to  bo  a  sound 
one  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
this  fine  editorial. 

There  bcinn  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follov.s: 

Study  of  Florida  Tourism  Might  Hklp 

U.S.  Plan 
Congress  Is  expected  to  act  soon  on  meas- 
ures to  stimulate  foreign  travel  to  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  narrow  a  tourist  dollar  pap 
that  hns  been  swelling  the  deficit  In  the 
U.S.  balance  of  Iniernational  payments. 

Last  year,  for  Instance.  American  tourists 
took  $2.2  billion  out  ol  the  country  while 
foreign  tourists  brought  back  only  $1  bil- 
lion. The  gap  of  $1.2  billion  was  the  largest 
single  element  In  the  overall  deficit  and  one 
that  caused  an  exceptionally  Large  outflow 
of  gold.  This  gap  could  be  overcome  by 
cutting  do*n  on  American  travel  abroad, 
but  rather  than  report  to  such  restrictions, 
the  Government  feels  the  best  solution  Is  to 
promote  our  own  country  as  a  vacatlonland 
and  make  It  easier  for  oversea  visitors  to 
spend  time  and  money  here. 

It  seems  unusual  that  this  country  Is  one 
of  the  few  In  the  world  which  hasn't  gone 
in  for  travel  promotion  in  a  b»g  way.  Al- 
most since  the  time  we  gained  our  inde- 
pendence, we  have  been  a  promised  land 
for  the  worlds  oppressed  and  homeless.  We 
have  opened  our  gates  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  Immigrants,  and  we  may  assume  that  If 
so  many  people  wish  to  live  here,  there 
must  be  even  more  who  would  enjoy  a  short 
visit  to  this  land  of  democracy.  However, 
governmental  redtape,  the  language  barrier, 
and  the  high  costs  lor  many  foreigners  in  a 
lower  Income  level  have  become  the  chief 
obstacles  preventing  more  visitors  from 
other  nations.  But  these  can  be  overcome, 
and  the  United  States  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  In  promoting  two-way  tourism. 

Our  own  State  of  Florida  has  been  highly 
successful  encouraging  not  only  national 
tourists  but  in  bringing  many  vacationers 
here  from  South  and  Central  American 
countries.  The  Sunshine  State  relies  heav- 
ily upon  tourists  to  support  Its  economy 
and  has  had  many  years  ol  experience  In 
the  best  methods  of  obtaining  results 
through  promotional  campaigns.  Perhaps  If 
a  U.S.  Travel  Service  Is  created  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  as  a  bill  now  urges, 
the  new  office — In  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce — might  wisely  look 
Into  the  techniques  of  tourism  as  developed 
by  Florldlans. 

But  certainly  financial  rewards  would  not 
be  all  America  would  seek  through  foreign 
tourists.  While  these  would  be  beneficial, 
the  more  lasting  gains  would  come  from 
sharing  our  way  of  life  temporarily  with 
oversea  friends  who  would  return  home  as 
sincere  good  will  ambassadors  for  the 
American  people. 


PROPOSED  CLOSING  OF  RARITAN 
ARSENAL  AT  METUCHEN,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  30,  1961,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  made  a  determination 
that  52  military  installations  or  compo- 
nents thereof  were  clearly  surplus  to  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  Mili- 
tai'y  Establishment  and  initiated  action 
to  begin  the  disestablishment  of  inac- 
tivation  of  these  installations. 

One  of  the  installations  designated  by 
the  Secretary  was  Raritan  Arsenal  in 
Metuchen.  N.J.  At  the  time  this  action 
v.as  announced  I  said: 

The  decision  to  Inactivate  the  arsenal  Is 
In  line  with  President  Kennedy's  policy  to 
eliminate  every  needless  dollar  of  defense 
spending.  There  can  be  no  questions  about 
support  of  this  policy;  every  American  owes 
It  to  himself  and  his  Government  to  help 
i!i  this  campaign  to  reduce  costs.  I  am 
asking  for  nddltlonal  conferences  on  the 
Paritnn  Arsenal  decision,  however,  to  make 
abEolute:y  certain  that  the  Army  has  made 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  situation. 

During  the  period  that  followed  the  an- 
nouncement I  held  conferences  with  De- 
fense Department  officials  in  my  office 
and  at  the  site  of  Raritan  Arsenal.    I  met 
many   Raritan    Arsenal    employees   and 
Government    officials    in    order    that    I 
might  be  fully  informed  and  understand 
clearlv  the  issues  involved.    As  a  result  of 
this  prolonged  study  I  have  concluded 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  not 
made  its  case.    The  decision  to  close  the 
arsenal  presumably  rests  upon  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  two  studies.     Yet 
persistent  inquiries  by  myself  and  others 
has  failed  to  elicit  who  conducted  the 
study,  and  although  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  various  criteria  were  ured 
in   determining   those    arsenals    having 
the  best  capability  to  perform  the  future 
oidnance   missions,   neither   I    nor   any 
other  public  official  has  been  told  the 
weight  assigned  to  each  criteria — which 
were  most  significant  in  reaching  the  fi- 
nal determination.     No  copies  of  these 
studies  have  been  forthcoming  nor  any 
excerpts  from  these  studies.     In  short 
thei'e  is  a  growing  conviction  in  my  mind 
and  the  minds  of  many  officials  in  my 
State  that  the  decision  to  close  Raritan 
Arsenal  was  reached  precipitously.    We 
may  or  may  not  be  correct  in  this  con- 
viction, but  I  feel  that  the  people  of  New- 
Jersey  and  the  employees  of  Raritan  Ar- 
senal are  entitled  to  a  full  and  candid 
review  of  this  decision.    It  is  in  line  with 
this  conviction  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  referral  Assembly  Con- 
current   Resolution    47,    State    of    New- 
Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  f oUows : 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
has  announced  a  decision  to  close  Raritan 
Arsenal,  located  in  Edison  Township,  Middle- 
sex County,  N.J.;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
classified  the  Perth  Amboy-New  Brunswick 
area,  in  which  Raritan  Arsenal  Is  located, 
as  a  distressed  labor  market  area;  and 
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Whereaa  the  number  of  employees  of  Rarl- 
tan  Arsenal  U  2,600.  Involving  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $15  million;  and 

Whereaa  the  loss  of  the  job  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  operation  of  Rarltan  Arsenal 
win  Increase  unemployment  In  the  area, 
tilready  classified  as  distressed,  and  wUl  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy  of  Middlesex  and 
surroundmg  counties  of  New  Jersey:   and 

Whereas  it  has  been  Indicated  that  the  de- 
cision to  close  Rarltan  Ars  ;nal  Is  Irrevocable 
and  U  based  on  a  study  made  by  an  un- 
named group:  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  make  known  what  consideration 
was  taken  and  what  weight  was  given  to 
facts  and  factors  involved  In  the  survey;  and 

Wherea:;  the  Honorable  Courtney  Johnson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  it  a  public 
meeting  held  in  New  Brunswick  on  April  17, 
1961.  failed  to  provide  adequate  or  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  the  closing  of  Rarltan  Ar- 
senal; and 

Whereas  this  matter  appears  to  be  a  fair 
and  sound  subject  for  congressional  inquiry: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  (the  Senate  concurring)  : 

1.  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  Middlesex  County, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  national 
welfare  that  Raritan  Arsenal  be  retained  as 
an  active  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

2  I'he  Congress,  through  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Is  requested  to  Investigate 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  close  Raritan 
Arsenal,  and  In  particular  to  examine  into 
the  facts  and  factors  contained  In  the  survey 
upon  which  the  decision  to  close  the  Instal- 
lation was  based. 

3.  Pending  completion  of  an  appropriate 
congressional  Inquiry,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  requested  to  suspend  existing 
orders  looking  toward  the  closing  of  the  in- 
stallation and  to  postpone  further  action  In 
this  regard. 

4.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
A  Representatives  elected  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  salient  paragraph  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  requests  the  Con- 
gress through  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  investigate  the  wisdom  of 
the  decision  to  clo.se  Raritan  Arsenal, 
and  in  particular  to  examine  into  the 
facts  and  factors  contained  in  the  pol- 
icy upon  which  the  decision  to  close  the 
installation  was  based. 

In  urging  this  re<iuest  for  a  review  of 
the  decision  to  close  Raritan  Arsenal  it 
should  be  understood  that  this  request  is 
based  primarily  upon  the  conviction  that 
information  upon  which  this  conclusion 
was  reached,  was  incomplete  if  not  in- 
accurate. I  firmly  believe  that  a  full 
review  will  establish  the  fact  that  Rari- 
tan Arsenal  is  a  vitally  essential  defense 
facility.  Raritan  Arsenal  does  not  pre- 
tend to  accommodate  such  implements  of 
warfare  as  rockets  and  missiles;  but  this 
fact  in  itself  does  not  negate  its  use- 
fulness during  noncritical  periods  and  In 
possible  Instances  of  limited  warfare. 
The  Pentagon  has  informed  us  that  we 
must  maintain  a  balance  between  the 
long-range  potential  threat  of  nuclear 
warfare  sis  well  as  the  possibility  of  a 
conventional  or  limited  conflict. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that  on 
March  28.  1961,  Raritan  Arsenal  was  not 
contained  in  a  list  of  51  stateside  defense 
installations  scheduled  for  closing  but 
was  included  on  March  30,  1961,  in  a 
press  release  of  52  installations.  36  of 
which — including  Raritan  Arsenal — 
were  scheduled  to  be  sold. 

I  am  further  concerned  that  as  nearly 
as  I  can  determine,  only  the  arsenals 
depot  mission  wtiS  considered  in  the 
review.  Fourteen  national  missions,  rec- 
ognized for  years  as  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive, were  ignored.  All  missions, 
including  the  depot  mission,  were  de- 
clared as  needed.  ,  The  plan  proposes  only 
to  relocate  these  activities  and  assigned 
personnel  at  an  alleged  saving  of  $9.6 
million  annually  to  the  Government.  I 
am  confused,  frankly,  by  these  figures. 
For  one  thing  the  transfer  of  personnel 
and  ammunition  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $8  4  million.  General  sup- 
plies stored,  to  a  high  78-percent  occu- 
pancy against  a  maximum  of  85  percent 
are  not  included  since  these  materials 
would  be  shipped  out  during  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, anyway.  Decontamination  of  the 
ammunition  area  with  the  arsenal  to 
render  it  safe  for  industrial  or  resi- 
dential use  would  likely  cost  between  $3 
to  $5  million. 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  as  to 
the  cost  of  moving  machinery  and  other 
capital  equipment  which  is  currently 
valued  at  $7  million. 

I  certainly  have  reason  to  question 
the  validity  of  this  alleged  saving  in  view 
of  a  known  plan  to  relocate  one  activity 
of  more  than  400  employees  to  another 
installation — but  only  after  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  abandoned  shop  100  years  old 
is  completed.  I  would  be  interested  to 
know  what  facilities  are  available  at  spe- 
cific installations  which  are  intended  to 
take  on  the  Raritan  Arsenal  missions. 
The  fact  is  that  detailed  pha.'=eout  plans 
were  made  available  to  the  other  four 
Ordnance  Corps  installations  affected  the 
day  after  the  announcement,  but  not  to 
Raritan  Arsenal.  Does  this  indicate  that 
the  decision  to  close  Raritan  was  reached 
hastily? 

Raritan  Arsenal  is  strategically  lo- 
cated to  back  up  the  port  of  New  York. 
In  fact,  the  reason  for  its  establishment 
in  1917  was  to  relieve  congestion  at  the 
port.  Certainly,  in  this  age,  the  metro- 
politan New  York  area  along  with  coastal 
ports  and  cities,  is  no  more  vulnerable 
to  enemy  air  attack  than  strategic  inland 
targets.  In  addition  to  its  own  dock  and 
access  to  the  New  York  port,  the  arsenal 
is  situated  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike, 
only  2  miles  from  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  with  the  Newark  Airport  only 
19  miles  to  the  north  and  the  McGuire 
Air  Force  Base  about  38  miles  to  the 
south.  It  has  self-conducted  utilities 
and  facilities.  But,  most  important  of 
all,  it  has  a  work  force  of  2,600  highly 
trained  civilians,  62  percent  of  which 
possess  skills  essential  to  the  Military 
Establishment.  Of  the  remaining  38 
percent  few  employment  opportunities 
exist,  since  there  is  currently  a  substan- 
tial labor  surplus  in  the  area.  As  of 
March  1,  19,100  or  8  8  percent  of  the 
labor  force  are  unemployed  in  the  New 


Brunswick -Perth  Amboy  labor  market 
area.  Several  companies,  one  of  which 
employs  2,700,  have  announced  that  they 
will  move  out  of  the  labor  market  area 
during  1961.  The  Defense  Department 
must  have  been  aware  of  these  critical 
developments  in  this  area.  Yet.  this  ac- 
tion takes  place  at  the  precise  time  when 
unemployment  in  the  area  has  reached 
a  20-year  high.  The  arsenal's  payroll  of 
more  than  $15^/2  million  annually  and 
$7  million  expended  for  locally  con- 
tracted materials  and  services  has  an 
economic  impact  of  some  $140  million  in 
purchasing  power  resultant  from  the 
chain  reaction  through  initial  and  suc- 
cessive Investments  and  purchases. 

Raritan  Arsenal  represents  a  con- 
servatively estimated  $44  million  invest- 
ment which  can  be  translated  into  re- 
placement costs  well  in  excess  of  $100 
million.  What  kind  of  savings  are  ex- 
pected by  the  Defense  Department? 
Are  these  structures  and  facilities  to  be 
destroyed?  If  not.  what  kind  of  indus- 
tries could  possibly  afford  to  purchase 
this  site  with  its  central  heating,  water, 
and  electrical  systems? 

The  Defense  Department  has  told  us 
that  the  arsenal  has  no  room  for  ex- 
pansion, yet  I  am  told  that  Raritan 
Arsenal  has  unlimited  expansion  capa- 
bilities for  Army  functions  other  than 
the  installation  of  rockets  and  missiles. 
Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  may 
reflect  some  of  the  divergent  views  held 
in  this  matter  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  be  included  in 
the  Record: 

First.  A  letter  from  Col.  R.  E.  Vol- 
lendorff.  Office  of  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison  dated  May  3.  1961. 

Second.  A  statement  by  the  Raritan 
Arsenal  Community  Association. 

Third.  An  April  21  editorial  from  the 
New  Brunswick  Home  News. 

Fourth.  Six  letters  from  Individual 
citizens  in  the  affected  area  which  are 
representative  of  the  hundreds  I  have 
received. 

Because  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  ask  these  correspondents  for 
permission  to  use  their  letters  I  have 
deleted  their  names. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Ahmt. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Armt. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  3,  1961. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  WiLtXAMs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Willxams:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the  Inactlvatlon 
of  Rarltan  Arsenal. 

An  exhaustive  analysis  of  depot  supply  and 
maintenance  workloads  recently  completed 
by  the  Army  revealed  that  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Corps  has  an  excess  of  depot  facilities 
in  the  North  Central  and  Northeastern 
States.  This  is  resulting  in  unnecessary  cosU 
estimated  at  $14  6  million  per  year.  There 
Is  no  current  or  future  requirement  for  all 
of  the  depots  located  In  this  region.  There- 
fore, missions  and  workloads  must  be  con- 
solidated into  a  lesser  number  of  depots. 
Extensive  on-the-spot  surveys  were  made 
by  a  team  of  experienced  civilian  employees 
eepeclally  selected  by  the  Ordnance  Corps 
for  their  background  and  Judgment  to  deter- 
mine which  depots  should  be  retained  in  the 
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logistic  system.  In  comparing  one  depot 
against  the  other,  it  wat.  det«rmined  that 
some  of  the  depots  are  capable  of  meeting 
future  requirements  while  others  are  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  Army  In  recent 
years  that  the  changing  nature  of  missiles 
presently  under  development  required  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  real  estate  to  be  used  for 
missile  depot  maintenance  shops  and  storage 
sites  In  the  future.  ThU  Involves  work  to 
be  done  on  warheads,  adaption  klU,  and  mis- 
siles fueled  by  solid  propellants.  Guided 
missiles  such  as  the  Hawk  and  certain  ballis- 
tic mi.ssile«  such  as  the  Pershing,  require 
assembly  and  final  testing  of  general  sup- 
plies (class  n  and  IV  components)  while 
containing  solid  propellants  (class  V  or  ex- 
plosive items) .  Performlrg  these  operations 
In  an  area  that  satisfies  quantity  distance 
requirements  is  a  function  that  cannot  be 
compromised  by  any  other  considerations. 
Further,  as  missiles  are  8usp)ect  of  contain- 
ing explosives  and  toxic  materials,  they 
should  be  received  In  an  ammunition 
area  capable  of  controlling  these  hazards 
and  with  facilities  for  disposal  of  con- 
taminated waste. 

As  presently  constituted,  Rarltan  Arsenal 
cannot  perform  these  functions.  To  recon- 
stitute Rarltan  and  provide  the  requisite 
capability  would  require  the  acquisition  of 
approximately  3,500  acr«?8  of  land  and  the 
construction  of  facilities  such  as  op)eratlng 
buildings,  a  destruction  area  for  haeardous 
and  suspect  missiles,  classification  and  In- 
spection facilities,  and  similar  type  Improve- 
ments. This  would  require  a  capital  outlay 
of  approximately  $16  2  million. 

The  comprehensive  s'udles  of  the  Army 
depot  system  which  resulted  In  the  decision 
by  President  Kennedy  to  inactivate  Rarltan. 
and  other  large  Army  ordnance  depots,  gave 
primary  consideration  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  system  when  confronted  by  any  type  of 
general  or  limited  war.  The  decision  to  close 
Rarltan  was  based  upon  the  complete  capa- 
bility of  the  entire  system  to  carry  out  the 
Army  mission  of  the  future  In  support  of 
small  or  large  scale  wars,  regardless  of  loca- 
tion. 

An  Army  ordnance  depot  of  the  future 
must  be  capable  of  developing  weapon  sys- 
tem supply,  maintenance,  and  storage  sup- 
port for  missile  systems  and  special  weapons, 
as  well  as  conventional  weapons.  Many  of 
these  functions  must  be  performed  within 
the  prescribed  safety  considerations  of  an 
explosive  environment  The  gradual  en- 
croachment of  communities.  Industries,  pub- 
lic highways,  and  communications  systems, 
such  as  at  Rarltan.  have  seriously  impaired 
the  utility  of  some  ordnance  depots.  There 
are  other  ordnance  depots  such  as  Letter- 
kenny  Ordnance  Depot  located  at  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  which  will  be  retained  since  they 
have  the  capabilities  to  perform  the  ord- 
nance multipurpose  missions  for  the  present 
and   foreseeable   future. 

The  Rarltan  Arsenal  Inactlvatlon  plan  pro- 
vides for  phasing  out  and  transferring  mis- 
sions and  personnel  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  required  reduction  in  celling  will  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  effect  on  the 
Individual,  by  placing  an  embargo  against 
hiring  on  all  ordnance  depots.  After  an  esti- 
mated attrition  of  about  750  to  800  person- 
nel over  the  3-year  phase-down  period 
through  normal  attrition  such  as  retire- 
ments, deaths,  and  other  employment,  about 
1.8(X)  employees  will  remain.  The  remaining 
personnel,  including  those  occupying  posi- 
tions to  be  phased  out  along  with  the  mis- 
sions, will  be  offered  tiansfer  rights  at  other 
ordnance  depots  In  the  region  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  fill  vacancies  at  any 
ordnance  Installation  In  the  United  States. 
The  Ordnance  Corps  Is  particularly  anxious 
to  keep  all  of  these  employees  and  therefore 
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win  pay  the  cost  of  movement  of  families 
to  the  new  locations,  and  retraining  of  the 
employees.  If  necessary.  In  addition  other 
Army  '.nstallatlons  In  the  area  and  else- 
where In  the  United  States  will  assist  by 
considering  these  employees  for  their  vacan- 
cies. 

I   trust  that  this  information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

R  E  Vollendorff. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  GS.  Office.  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison. 


Statement    bt    the    Employee    Community 
Association  of  Raritan  Arsenal 

1.  Our  national  defense  program  must  be 
designed  to  protect  this  Nation  In  the  event 
of  war — not  to  fulfill  military  peacetime  re- 
quirements. Rarltan  Arsennl  has  been  essen- 
tial In  every  war  since  1917. 

2.  In  the  event  of  limited  war — the  threat 
of  which  always  seems  to  be  Imminent,  and 
the  likeliest  in  which  we  would  be  engaged, 
conventional  weapons  will  be  used.  Raritan 
Arsenal  is  ideal,  in  location,  facilities,  and 
trained  manpower,  to  execute  Its  share  of 
the  ordnance  portion  of  the  Army's  logistics 
requirements. 

3.  In  the  event  of  total  war,  the  entire 
globe  and  the  fpace  above  wlU  be  the  battle- 
grounds. Modern  military  doctrine  dictates 
dispersion  of  logistical  facilities — for  the 
uninterrupted  execution  of  support  plans 
upon   which   line  offensives  rely. 

4  If  Raritan  Arrenal  Is  demilitarized,  the 
Army  will  be  without  a  single  Integrated 
supply  operations  and  management  facility 
on  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  within  100 
miles  of  the  coast  and  outports. 

Consider:  The  deactivation  of  Rarltan 
Arsenal  has  t>ccn  under  consideration  for 
some  time.  Among  the  high-ranking  civil- 
ian-military bralntrust,  there  have  always 
been  dissenting  opinions,  never  unanlmotis 
agreement  on  this  ISEue.  How  are  we  to 
know  but  that  a  group  of  different  com- 
position, today,  tomorrow,  or  years  from  now, 
would  not  acclaim  Rarltan  Arsenal  as  a 
vitally  essential  facility  for  expansion  in 
the  event  of  national  emergency  and  opti- 
mum utilization  In  case  of  war?  The  es- 
sentiality of  Its  present-day  missions  has 
been  confirmed.  The  Issue  Is  then  reduced 
to  one  of  real  estate:  and  the  nominal  post 
maintenance  cost  of  $611,000  per  year  should 
be  viewed  as  a  worthwhile  Investment  In 
the  ultimate  defense  of  our  country. 

I.    PURPOSE 

Reverse  Department  of  Defense  proposal 
to  close  Rarltan  Arsenal  within  3  years. 

The  following  point*  are  submitted  In 
6upix)rt  of  this  request  for  reconsideration: 

1.  Rarltan  Arsenal  Is  not  an  obsolete 
defense  Installation  because  Its  missions  are 
planned  to  be  relocated,  and  not  abolished. 

2.  Issue  Is  not  Joined  with  Its  alleged 
obsolescence  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  un- 
sultabiUty  for  rocket  and  missile  operations 
and  storage. 

3.  There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  closing  of  Rarltan  Arsenal  was  a  snap 
decision — 

(a)  It  was  not  contained  In  a  press  re- 
lease prepared  by  the  Armed  Forces  Press 
Service  on  March  28,  1961.  It  was  announced 
on  March  30.  1961,  however,  that  Rarltan 
Arsenal  was  Included  among  the  defense  In- 
stallations to  be  shut  down  In  New  Jersey. 
[Strong  possibility  exists  that  this  action 
was  not  of  military  origin.  (At  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  Its  timing.)  ] 

(b)  Such  a  significant  action  would  have 
been  discussed  with  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance.  We  understand  the  announce- 
ment caught  OCO  by  surprise. 

(c)  All  other  ordnance  faculties  except 
Rarltan    Arsenal    were    fiirnlshed    pbaseout 


plans  Immediately  following  the  shut- 
down order.  No  plan  had  been  prepared  for 
Rarltan 

4.  Closing  down  Rarltan  Arsenal  will 
create  an  economic  depression  in  the  central 
New  Jersey  area  which  no  amount  of  Federal 
aid  and  grants  could  ever  alleviate. 

5  Raritan's  3.227  acres  are  not  all  suitable 
for  Industrial  development  as  was  first  ex- 
pressed from  partisan  quarters.  The  swamps 
and  marshes  of  the  ammunition  area  oc- 
cupy 2.192  acres.  The  remaining  1.035  acres 
represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  barren,  but 
high  and  dry  land  available  within  the 
(Middlesex)  county  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

£..ncerely,  we  ask  not  what  our  country 
can  do  for  us:  we  know  only  too  well  what 
we  can  do  for  our  country,  and  we  can  do 
It  here  at  Rarltan  Arsenal. 

n.   PEOPLE    (BOTH    ARSENAL   AND  THE   COM- 
MUNITY) 

1.  The  civilian  work  force  at  Rarltan  Ar- 
senal Is  2.608  (1,510  white  collar  and  1,098 
blue  collar). 

2.  Collectively,  the  Barltan  work  force  pos- 
sesses 262  occupational  specialties: 

(a)  62  percent  possess  skills  peculiar  to 
the  Military  Establishment,  without  counter- 
parts in  this  and  most  labor  market  areas. 
(Many  are  high  classifications  in  the  white 
collar  category.) 

(b)  38  percent,  mostly  laborers,  ware- 
housemen, and  employees  In  building  main- 
tenance and  metalworking  trades,  possess 
capabilities  with  counterparts  In  private  In- 
dvistry.  However,  there  is  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  such  capabilities  In  this  labor  mar- 
ket area  at  the  present  time. 

3.  About  20  percent  of  blue  collar  em- 
ployees currently  designated  In  unskilled 
classifications  possess  skilled  capabilities. 
Because  of  successive  reductlons-in-force 
over  the  past  3  to  5  years,  they  elected  to 
"bump"  down  to  lower  classifications  rather 
than  be  separated.  There  Is  then  a  "hidden 
capability"  at  this  facility,  not  a  potential, 
but  an  experienced  talent  in  depth  for 
growth  and  expansion. 

4.  Not  to  be  construed  as  inflation  of 
classifications,  but  rather  as  the  progres- 
sive development  of  essential  know-how  over 
the  past  several  years  is  this  fact:  Of  1,510 
white  collar  workers,  exactly  600  are  grade 
GS-7  (the  lowest  administrative  grade),  and 
above.  A  large  percentage  (estimated  75 
percent)  of  these  are  ordnance  publications 
engineers,  general  supply,  commodity  and 
equipment  specialists  who  have  achieved 
a  unique  proficiency  only  after  years  of 
training  and  experience.  This  capability, 
especially  In  this  volume.  Is  not  available  In 
this  or  any  other  labor  market  area. 

5.  Since  Rarltan  Arsenal's  mission  Is  ad- 
mittedly not  obsolete  (but  ostensibly  only 
Its  location) ,  much  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  replacement  of  employees  with  this 
know-how  who  will  not  elect  to  accompany 
the  transfer  of  their  respective  activities. 
Experience  has  proved  that  only  40  to  50 
percent  of  employees  affected  chose  to  ac- 
company mission  transfers. 

6.  The  Rarltan  work  force  Is  composed  of 
1,976  male  employees  (better  than  80  per- 
cent of  which  are  veterans);  25  of  the  632 
female  employees  are  five-point  veterans. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  arsenal  employees  have 
at  least  15  years  of  Federal  service.  The 
great  majority  are  under  47  years  of  age 
(veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
campaign).  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
these  employees  are  in  a  critical  age  bracket 
as  far  as  seeking  employment  in  the  area 
is  concerned. 

7.  Among  the  1,574  veterans,  316  are  dis- 
abled (min.  10  percent):  In  addition,  there 
are  79  disabled  nonveterans  now  employed  at 
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Rarltan.     There  are   11    widows  of  veterans 
who  have  retention  preference. 

8.  Here    Is    an    account    of    the    Raritan 
Arsenal  payroll  for  fiscal  year  1960: 

Gross  pay -   $15,401,308 


Retirement 

Federal  Income  tax. 
FICA 

Group  life  insurance 
U  3.  Savings  Bonds. 
Other ' 

Heidth    benefits 


946.375 

1,975.288 

1.050 

97.966 

804,871 

7.938 

247.900 

Net    pay 11,319.920 

*l  Deductions  for  subsistence,  quarters,  etc. 

9.  Well  over  $11  million  were  earned  and 
spent  in  the  central  New  Jersey  area.  There 
should  be  added  to  this  the  earnings  of  wives 
whoee  husbands  work  at  Raritan  in  terms  of 
loss  of  revenue  to  local  commerce. 

10.  There  are  some  50  trucking  firms  in 
this  area.  About  $500,000  of  the  $749,320 
expended  for  transportation  and  travel  went 
to  local  truckers. 

11.  Rentals  and  local  procurement  of  ma- 
terials, services  and  utilities  accounted  for 
contracts  In  the  amount  of  $4,995,141. 

12.  Total  expenditures:    $21,105,769. 

13.  Not  included  is  lighterage  contract 
which  averages  $52,000. 

14.  Between  January  1.  1961.  through 
March  31.  1961,  purchases,  in  cash,  through 
the  Impress  fund  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $90,000.  All  of  this  business  went  to 
local  merchants 

15.  Arsenal  returns  to  three  conces- 
sionaires average  $8,000  per  month. 

16.  An  educated  "guesstimate":  Upward  of 
$100  million  (based  upon  the  "economic 
factor  of  5"),  of  the  Greater  Central  New 
Jersey  economy  are  generated  by  Raxitan 
Arsenal.  It  would  take  one  helluva  lot  of 
industrial  development  to  match  it. 

17.  The  trend  is  not  toward  development 
of  industry  in  this  township,  county,  per- 
haps much  of  New  Jersey  ( but  certainly  the 
New  England  States) .  The  trend  appears  to 
be  forming  toward  the  movement  of  plants 
and.  some  of  the  time,  a  number  of  their 
employees  to  the  Southern  and  Border 
States — the  same  States  and  rural  areas 
slated  for  Federal  aid  and  grants  In  the  next 
several  weeks.  If  the  trend  continues,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  transfer  of  aid  and  grants 
to  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

18.  Even  though  they  are  in  the  minority, 
exponents  of  "Indu-strial  development"  ap- 
pear to  be  whistling  In  the  dark.  The  mod- 
ern plant  abandoned  by  Rabco  on  U.S.  No. 

1  {almost  literally  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
arsenals  main  gate),  was  vacant  for  almost 

2  years  tjefore  its  recent  occupancy  by  Lock- 
heed Electronics  as  the  base  of  its  digital 
computer  systems  operations. 

19.  There  are  well  over  650  Industrial 
plants  in  Middlesex  County.     Of  these,  only 

3  employ  more  than  2.000  employees.  Of  the 
three,  Raritan  Arsenal  is  the  largest.  In  no 
less  than  28  of  43  of  the  largest  plants,  re- 
ductions in  personnel  between  1958  and  the 
present  time,  reductions  In  personnel  have 
occurred  at  a  rate  of  22  percent.  This  does 
not  Include  the  transfer  of  Mack  Motors,  lo- 
cated in  Union  County  (Plainfield),  to 
Hagerstown.  Md.,  In  October   1961. 

20  The  New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy  la- 
bor market  area  was  still  designated  cate- 
gory D  by  the  US  Department  of  Labor  in 
March  1961  with  8-percent  unemployment. 
Projected  seasonal  employment  in  the  low- 
paying  agricultural  and  apparel  industries 
will  offer  some  relief,  but  not  as  much  in 
purchasing  power  as  the  numerical  Increase 
in  employment  might  indicate.  Anticipated 
layoffs  in  the  fall,  combined  with  unemploy- 
ment created  by  the  arsenal  "phaseout," 
as  well  as  plant  relocation  to  the  Southern 
and  Border  States,  point  to  a  tragic  E  rating 
for  this  area  going  into  1962.  We  respect 
local  efforts  to  bring  new  industry  into  this 


area,  but  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  cost 
of  Raritan  Arsenal.  Federally  sponsored 
low-interest  loans  for  plant  rehabilitation, 
other  aid  and  grants  for  Job  retraining  and 
to  act  as  Inducements  to  draw  new  indus- 
tries Into  eligible  depressed  areas  are  eco- 
nomic crutches  which  should  not  he  sought 
when  men  and  women  with  the  will  and 
opportunity  to  work  can  stand  on  their 
own. 

ni.  PROPERTY 

1.  General  description  and  location:  Rari- 
tan Arsenal  Is  a  class  II  installation  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Department  of  the  Army.  Washington,  DC. 
The  general  mission  of  the  arsenal  is  thaj  of 
a  basic  field  service  depot,  plus  a  wide  va- 
riety of  national  activities.  The  latter  make 
up  the  great  bulk  of  the  arsenal's  primary 
missions  (please  see  map  for  data  on  loca- 
tion).    I  Not  printed  in  Record,  | 

2,  Physical  facilities: 

Acres 
Total  area 3,  227 


Ammunition    area 2,192 

Industrial  area - 1,035 

Buildings: 

Number    (all  types) 447 

Area    (square  feet) -  4,298,399 

Storage  capacity  (expressed  In  terms  of 
2' 2 -ton  vehicles)  : 

Outside 7.  000 

Shed 486 

Transitory   shelters 444 

Covered  storage  space — Total,  3,079,000 
square  feet;  1.380.000  general  supplies,  77- 
percent  rate  of  occupancy;  1.216.000  ammu- 
nition storage.  72-percent  rate  of  occupancy. 

Note. — Maximum  rate  of  occupancy  is  85 
percent;  combined  rate  of  occupancy  at  Rari- 
tan (ammo  and  general  supplies)  is  75  per- 
cent. 

In  addition,  shed  storage.  483,000  square 
feet. 

Dollar  value  of  stored  in- 
ventory    $435,000,000 


General    supplies 231,000.000 

Ammunition 204,  000,  000 

Railroads: 

Track  (miles),  80. 

Class  yard  capacity  (cars) ,  232. 

Unloading  spurs   (car  capacity),  236. 

Docks: 

Length,  2.005  feet. 

Width.  50  feet. 

3.  Building  and  space  utilization:  Raritan 
Arsenal  contains  447  separate  buildings. 
These  are  utilized  for  offices,  shops,  storage, 
and  so  forth.  More  than  80  percent  of  this 
total  of  4.298.399  square  feet  of  floor  space 
Is  In  permanent  buildings.  The  replacement 
cost  of  these  buildings,  permanent  equip- 
nient,  and  land  is  as  follows: 

Buildings  and  improvements,  $83  million. 

Land,  $3,800,000. 

Equipment.  $1,995,000. 

Note. — This  is  a  conservative  estimate.  On 
basis  of  present  day  market,  replacement  cost 
would  exceed  $100  million;  that  Is,  cost  $15 
to  $18  per  square  foot  for  construction  of 
warehouses  and  shops,  $20  per  square  foot  for 
oflBce  space. 

4.  Paved  roads:  58  miles. 

5.  Sanitary  system  (capacity)  :  500.000  gal- 
lons per  day. 

6    Water   reserves:    1.350.000   gallons. 
7.  Electrical    facilities    (new    substation)  : 
26,000  volts. 

StrPPLEMENTAL    INFORMATION 

It  Is  too  soon  to  say  whether  the  pres- 
sures arising  from  the  first  announced  clos- 
ings will  slow  down  or  prevent  other  and 
far  more  extensive  closings.  The  73  facili- 
ties have  been  viewed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  however,  as  only  the  first  quick  go- 
round    in    the    survey    of    the    nearly    7,000 


(6,700)     military    installations    of    all    types 
that  the  Nation  maintains. 

Another  factor  that  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered in  future  closings  is  the  effect  upon 
disarmament,  something  that  was  over- 
looked in  the  first  go-round.  The  first  list 
of  73  closings  was  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Pentagon  without  any  coordi- 
nation with  John  J.  McCloy's  group  that 
is  preparing  U.S.  disarmament  position. 

Pay:  The  average  pay  of  the  nonsupervi- 
sory  work  force  at  Raritan  Arsenal  is  $2  52 
per  hour.  This  is  precisely  the  same  aver- 
age rate  for  84.100  workers  in  manufactur- 
ing (both  durable  and  nondurable  goods) 
in  the  New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy  labor 
market  area  as  reported  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  De- 
cember 1960. 

Note. — $2.52  is  hourly  average  of  all  2.244 
nonsupervisory  employees,  both  blue  and 
white  collar. 

Breakdown:  Blue  collar,  $2  56  (984  em- 
ployees). White  collar.  $2  49  (1.260  em- 
ployees ) , 

Raritan  Arsenal  machine  records  activity: 
Raritan  has  the  largest  electrical  account- 
ing machine  punchcard  installation  in 
the  Ordnance  Corps.  This  organization, 
with  its  184  employees  and  99  IBM  ma- 
chines, provides  data  processing  services  to 
the  many  varied  and  complex  missions  lo- 
cated at  the  arsenal  (more  appropriately, 
the  Ordnance  Field  Service  Center).  Ap- 
proximately 400  separate  machine  proce- 
dures are  maintained  to  produce  1.600  es- 
sential rep>ort6  at  various  intervals.  Over 
100  million  cards  are  processed  through 
these  machines  monthly  on  a  three-shift 
basis.  Two  data  processing  machines 
(dual  console)  (Ramac-305  IBM)  are  also  lo- 
cated at  the  arsenal. 

Carteret  storage  activity:  Under  pressure 
to  make  land  available  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, the  Army  deactivated  the  Car- 
teret (N.J.)  storage  activity  in  1955.  The 
135  acres  were  sold  in  1957.  Carteret  today 
is  a  motor  vehicle  storage  area  ( foreign 
cars).  To  our  knowledge,  less  than  30  peo- 
ple are  working  there. 

Pour  reasons  given  for  closing  Raritan 
Arsenal : 

1.  Shrinking  requirements  for  conven- 
tional weapons. 

2.  Maintenance  missions  curtailed. 

3.  Need  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  missiles  and  rockets. 

4.  Need   room    for   explosive   environment. 
In  re    1    and   2:    President  proposes  sharp 

increase  in  conventional  weapons. 

Gen.  G.  H.  Decker,  U.S.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff: 

•'I  believe  that,  while  our  capability  for 
nuclear  retaliation  is  adequate  we  need  to 
improve  our  capability  in  the  field  of  conven- 
tional or  nonnuclear  warfare.  I  feel  our 
conventional  capability  might  be  sorely  taxed 
in  several  possible  situations." 

In  response  to  reason  No.  3 :  Moving  an 
arsenal  and  disposing  of  its  land  will  not 
make  money  available  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. All  employees  have  been  prom- 
ised Jobs  elsewhere.  Transfer  and  closing 
costs  will  make  less  money  available  for 
rocketry  and  missiles  for  many  years.  If  ever, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  an  essential  defense 
facility. 

Some  of  the  transfer  costs: 

Ammunition $7,000,000 

Moving  of  2.000  fanillies  at  a  coet 

of    $600    each 1,300,000 

Plus  equipment 

Plus  decontamination  of  ammu- 
nition area 3.000.000 

There  are  many  hidden  costs  contained 
in  the  proposed  action.  We  already  know 
that  the  national  Inventory  control  and 
maintenance  points  are  scheduled  to  occupy 
an  abandoned  shop  in  their  proposed  loca- 
tion— and  that  the  Uansfer  of  thU  mission 
and  its  personnel  will  take  place  after  con- 


version Is  complete      We  will  not  venture 
any    gueaa    as    to    the    building    renoratlon 

j;o,l but    we    are    reaaonably    certain    this 

project  •will  be  the  first  of  many  required  to 
house  our  present  missions. 

Compare  this  with  the  following  mainte- 
nance coat»: 

Fuel  oU »160.  000 

Electricity 1*0'  00° 

Water 26.000 

Custodial  contract 86.000 

Materials  and  supplies 200,000 

Total 611.000 

M.\ny  facilities,  now  located  elsewhere 
could  be  accommodated  at  Raritan.  In  par- 
ticular, several  of  those  still  located  at  the 
Rossford  Ordnance  Dejxjt  (which  has  been 
gradually  deacUvatlng  for  almost  2  years). 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  Rari- 
tan as  the  site  for  Uansfer  of  missions  at 
installations  to  be  closed  in  the  second  and 
third  ~go-round«" — installations  with  far 
less  In  facillUes  and  capacities  now  at 
Raritan. 


(Prom  the  Dally  Home  News.  Apr    21,  1961] 

GOVIKNMENT  HaSN  T  PROVED  ITS  CASK 

Despite  the  Pentagon  ofllcial's  statement 
that  the  order  closing  Raritan  Arsenal  is  ir- 
revocable, we  think  it's  too  early  to  accept 
that  verdict  as  final 

The  outburst  of  public  indignation  at  the 
announced  closing  continues  to  gain  im- 
petiis.  The  campaign  of  the  arsenal  workers 
is  eloquent. 

But  beyond  the  emotional  demonstrations, 
the  facU  which  are  ^elng  brought  out  tend 
more  and  more  to  suggest  that  the  arsenal 
Is  a  mighty  useful  enterprise.  Certainly  the 
vast  printing  and  pviblicatlons  phases  of  the 
arsenal's  work  can  be  carried  on  here,  with 
experienced  personnel  and  modern  equip- 
ment, as  economically  as  elsewhere.  And 
the  move  would  be  costly. 

Certainly  the  arsenal's  outstanding  ware- 
housing and  shipping  record  belles  any 
suggestion  that  the  operation  here  is  un- 
economical. 

We  can  see  the  missile  argument.  Maybe 
the  arsenal  is  not  big  enough  to  store  mis- 
siles safely:  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  people  of  the  area  would  like  that  kind 
of  operation.  But  we  cannot  see  any  new 
development  which  suddenly  makes  here- 
tofore efficient  operation  here  inefficient,  or 
heretofore  economical  operations  here  sud- 
denly wasteful. 

No  one  disputes  the  Government's  right  to 
close  the  Raritan  Arsenal  for  logical  rea- 
sons. But  the  Government  must  make  its 
case  plain.  So  far.  it  seems  to  us.  the  case 
of  those  who  would  keep  the  arsenal  open 
seems  the  more  convincing.  The  Govern- 
ment hasn't  made  its  case  yet. 


Apru.  13,1961. 
Hon.  Harrison  A,  Williams^  Jr.. 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wii^liams:  It  is  requested 
that  the  reasons  given  for  the  closing  of 
Raritan  Arsenal.  Metuchen,  NJ.,  be  care- 
fully  reviewed    and    Investigated. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Raritan  Arsenal 
Is  being  closed  down  because  its  facilities 
were  obsolete  and  that  its  continued  opera- 
tion was  uneconomical,  therefore.  Raritan 
Arsenal  could  no  longer  play  an  effective 
role  In  our  Nation's  defense  organization. 

The  above  statement  is  not  corroborated 
by  a  real  property  iitudy  conducted  by  the 
Chief.  Real  Estate  Division.  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District.  New  York.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, This  study  indicated  that  the  fa- 
cilities at  Raritan  /j-seual  were  unique  and 
difficult  to  replace  in  event  of  mobilization. 
It  was  recommended  that  "Raritan  Arsenal 
be  retained  In  its  present  active  status" 
since    "strategically    It    provides    the    only 


ordnance  field  service  supp>ort  In  the  vast 
Metropolitan  New  York  area.  Both  am- 
munition and  general  supplies  are  expedi- 
tiously processed  becau.'»e  of  the  arsenal's 
excellent  location  with  respect  to  primary 
rail  and  road  networks,  and  also  because  of 
dock  facilities  which  permit  transshipment 
by  water  and  ithus)  effecti%'e  support  of  the 
New  York  Port  of  Embarkation.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  Raritan  Is  one  of  the 
very  few  military  Installations  on  the  en- 
tire Atlantic  coast  which  has  such  water  fa- 
cilities. Another  factor  is  that  RarLtan 
Arsenal  is  situated  in  an  excellent  labor 
market,  thus  facilitating  recruitment  of  not 
only  basic  mechanical  and  labor  skills  but 
also  the  engineering  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel for  the  many  special  activities  lo- 
cated here.  That  the  undeveloped  area 
west  of  the  installation  be  developed  into 
hardstand  and  a  Are  protection  system  in- 
stalled  as  funds  permit. 

The  available  area,  when  improved,  would 
more  than  double  the  hardstand  area  of  the 
arsenal,  providing  even  greater  potentliU  to 
receive  from  and  ship  to  domestic  and  over- 
sea customers  artillery,  combat  and  tactical 
vehicles.  In  this  connection,  it  is  again  de- 
sirable to  refer  to  Raritan's  water  shipment 
facilities.  The  large  dock.  In  addition  to  Its 
rail  and  truck  to  lighter  accommodations. 
Is  equipped  with  tank  and  vehicle  loading 
wells.  A  recently  Installed  stiff-leg  derrick 
at  the  dock  now  handles  the  heaviest  tanks 
and.  of  prime  Importance,  considerable  econ- 
omies have  been  demonstrated  through 
barge  shipment  direct  from  this  Installa- 
tion. The  above  recommendations  are  con- 
sidered valid  not  only  in  the  light  of  present 
day  operations  but  in  a  mobilization  period 
as  well,  even  considering  the  courses  that  a 
future  emergency  period  might  take" 

The  report  further  states  "It  is  not  believed 
that  the  value  of  the  property  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  cost  of  retaining  it  includ- 
ing necessary  maintenance,  is  greater  than 
the  loss  in  value  of  the  Government's  invest- 
ment, without  considering  the  increased  cost 
to  the  Government  in  the  shipment  cf  war 
materiels  to  the  New  York  port.  U  any  other 
station  other  than  Raritan  Arsenal  wa-s  used 
to  furnish  these  shipments."    In  light  of  the 
above    findings.    I    am    honestly    and    firmly 
convinced   that   the   closing   of   RariUn   Ar- 
senal would  have  serious  impact  on  oxir  Na- 
tion's  logistical   defense   effort    for    conven- 
tional support  which  is  too  often  forgotten 
in  this  missile  and  atomic  age.    Wars  still 
cannot   be  won   without  Infantry.     The  in- 
fantry needs  transportation  and  small  arms. 
An   article   entitled   "Army   Makes   a   Come- 
back: What  It  Will  Get  and  Why."  published 
in  the  March  20.  1961,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  emphatically  and  specifically 
makes  this  jK)licy  clear. 

Your  cooperation  and  support  Is  solicited 
to  retain  Raritan  Arsenal  as  an  active  instal- 
lation of  the  defense  structure. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Therefore,  after  20  years  of  employment 
for  most  at  this  Installation,  It  Is  neither 
humane  nor  practicable  to  expect  homes  to 
be  abandoned;  children  to  be  uprooted  for 
no  valid  reason 

Your  efforts  to  prevent  Raritan  from  clos- 
ing win  be  most  appreciated  by  many. 
Sincerely  yours. 


April  19,  1961. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Federal  Building, 
Neicark,  N.J. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  Raritan  Arsenal 
employee  and  also  a  disabled  veteran  with 
a  family  of  four  living  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  arsenal.  After  20  years  of 
faithful  service  in  the  Federal  Government, 
I  now  find  that  the  closing  of  RarlUn  Ar- 
senal Is  to  be  my  reward. 

If  the  reasons  for  closing  Raritan  were 
valid,  I  would  refrain  from  troubling  you 
with  this  letter.  Raritan  Arsenal  Is  not  pri- 
marily a  supply  or  storage  depot,  in  fact, 
nearly  half  its  personnel  are  engaged  in  to- 
tally unrelated  national  activiUes.  Since 
the  Army  has  Indicated  that  all  employees 
connected  with  the  national  activity  will 
transfer  is  admission  enough  that  these 
services  are  required  and  not  obsolete. 


April    10,    1961. 
Hon  Harrison  A  Williams.  Jr., 
U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Senator:  As  an  employee  of  R&rltan 
Ar.senal,  several  questions  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  statements  appearing  in  the  press 
in  connection  with  the  announced  closing  of 
the  installation.  Your  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing answers  to  these  questions  would  be 
appreciated. 

1.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
stated  the  closing  of  Raritan  Arsenal  was 
based  upon  22  points. 

Did  ail  of  these  points  indicate  Raritan 
should  be  closed  or  did  actually  many  of 
them  show  Raritan  is  a  very  favorable  loca- 
tion? The  only  specific  point  that  has  been 
released,  where  Raritan  does  not  measure 
up.  is  that  it  does  not  have  the  area  to  han- 
dle certain  missiles.  What  Is  the  reasoning 
behind  the  requirement  that  an  installation 
to  be  retained  must  have  the  facilities  to 
handle  every  conceivable  mission?  Does  not 
Raritan  have  a  number  of  vital  missions  that 
can  and  should  continue  to  be  performed  at 
Raritan? 

2.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
also  indicated  the  Impact  on  the  employees 
would  not  be  significant  as  many  would  re- 
tire and  the  others  would  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  transfer. 

How  did  he  arrive  at  the  statistics  quoted? 
I  know  of  no  survey  at  Raritan  to  obtain 
these  figures. 

Did  he  Include  employees  such  as  myself 
In  the  group  that  will  retire?  Certainly  I 
will  be  eligible  for  retirement  based  on 
abolishment  of  my  Job  and  years  of  serv- 
ice; but  can  I  raise  a  family  Including  five 
school  age  children  on  25  percent  of  my  cur- 
rent pay? 

Also,  will  employment  offers  be  made  at 
Installations  where  all  employees,  regardless 
of  color,  receive  the  same  consideration  as 
they  do  In  New  Jersey  and  at  Raritan  Arse- 
nal? 

3.  Local  officials  have  made  statements  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  arsenal  property  is  re- 
leased for  Industrial  development  there  will 
soon  be  10  Jobs  for  every  1  at  present. 

Has  any  detailed  study  been  made  to  sup- 
port such  fantastic  claims?  Do  the  indi- 
viduals making  the  claims  realize  almost 
half  the  property  is  subject  to  fioodlng  at 
extreme  high  tide?  If  their  claims  are  cor- 
rect, why.  3  years  after  release  of  Carteret 
subpost  of  Raritan  for  industrial  develop- 
ment, are  only  28  people  employed  where 
over  500  were  employed  previously?  Why 
has  the  county  been  unable  to  attract  In- 
dvistry  to  the  area  across  the  river  from  the 
arsenal  which,  with  the  trunk  sewer  and 
higher  ground,  is  considerably  more  suitable 
for  development? 

While  frankly.  I  am  not  expecting  specific 
answers  to  the  questions  I  have  raised.  It 
would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  review 
this  matter,  as  after  review.  I  am  sure  yon 
will  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  ill-con- 
ceived, hastily  arrived  at  decision  to  close 
Raritan  Arsenal  should  be  reversed. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Hon  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Westfield,  NJ. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  My  purpose  In 
contacting  you  is  to  voice  my  objection  to 
the  decision  to  close  Raritan  Arsenal  here 
at  Metuchen,  NJ. 
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As  a  citizen,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
the  defense  of  our  Nation,  the  national  econ- 
omy and  the  local  economy. 

I  feel  the  Nation  Is  losing  an  Installation 
vital  to  national  defense  If  this  closing  Is 
permitted.  I  base  this  opinion  on  the  fact 
that  Rarltan  Arsenal  Is  composed  of  brick 
permanent  type  buildings,  permanent  paved 
roads  vf\th  all  facilities,  dock  facilities  for 
shipment  by  water.  Is  serviced  by  two  major 
railroads.  Is  Interwoven  Into  the  Nation's 
major  highway  system  and  has  air  facilities 
in   close   proximity. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  It  is  so  strategi- 
cally located  as  to  afford  adecuate  defense 
to  our  huge  metropolitan  arer.. 

It  Is  worthy  to  mention  that  Rarltan  Ar- 
senal has  enjoyed  the  best  relations  In  the 
surrounding  communities. 

The  Rarltan  Arsenal  adds  annually  to  the 
local  economy  $15  5  million  In  payroll.  $4 
to  »6  million  In  contracts  for  services  to  local 
businessmen,  and  as  2.200  of  the  2.650  em- 
ployees live  in  the  surrounding  counties,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  tax  Income. 

The  employees  of  Rarltan  Arsenal  have  of- 
fered their  faithful  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  two  emergencies  and  on  the 
most  part  are  in  their  middle  ages.  These 
employees  are  above  the  age  In  demand  in 
industry,  therefore  are  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sever  community  ties  and  move 
to  a  distant  area.  I  can  see  nothing  but  dls- 
Eister  In  such  a  plan.  I  need  not  mention  to 
you  that  the  central  New  Jersey  area  was 
only  recently  considered  a  major  unemploy- 
ment area.  The  closing  of  this  Installation 
would  only  make  this  condition  more 
critical. 

I  certainly  wish  you  would  expend  every 
effort  to  retain  Rarltan  Arsenal  as  a  Gov- 
errmient  Installation  regardless  ol  branch  of 
service  or  mission. 


Rarltan  Arsenal  closed,  there  is  one  less  al- 
ternate site, 

6.  Rarltan  Arsenal  has  proven  to  be  an 
Ideal  location  for  national  Army  activities 
decentralized  from  Washington.  These  activ- 
ities win  not  cease  In  the  event  Rarltan 
Arsenal  is  closed.  Why  should  they  not  con- 
tinue at  Rarltan?  It  would  be  false  economy 
to  move  them  away  from  a  location  which 
has  proven  to  be  the  best  location  outside 
of  heavily  congested  Washington.  Even  now, 
a  large  segment  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  is  be- 
ing moved  out  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  proposed  closing  of  Rarltan  Arsenal 
does  not  fit  into  logical  thinking  for  ade- 
quate national  defense.  The  proposal  to 
close  Rarltan  Arsenal  exhibits  a  parochial 
point  of  view  and  no  vision  or  Imagination 
of  the  requirements  for  any  future  war  in 
which  we  may  be  engaged.  Your  thoughtful 
consideration  will  be  appreciated.  Aside 
from  the  impact  on  the  local  economy.  Rarl- 
tan Arsenal  is  essential  to  a  continuing 
strong  national  defense  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent approved  military  doctrine. 
Sincerely  yours, 


April  10,  1961. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  writing  you 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  employee  of  Rarl- 
tan Arsenal  and  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Army  Reserve.  I  would  like  to  enlist 
your  support  in  keeping  Rarltan  Arsenal 
open  as  a  part  of  the  national  defense  sys- 
tem. The  following  points  are  presented  for 
your  consideration: 

1.  A  national  defense  program  must  be  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Nation  In  the  event  of 
war — not  to  fulfill  military  peacetime  re- 
quirements. There  can  be  no  halfway 
measure.  Rarltan  Arsenal  has  been  essential 
in  every  w^ar  since  1917. 

2.  In  the  event  of  limited  war — the  most 
likely  kind  in  which  the  Nation  may  be  In- 
volved— conventional  weap>ons  will  be  used. 
R£irltan  Arsenal  is  Ideal  in  all  respects  to 
handle  Ordnance  logistics  for  this  require- 
ment. 

3.  In  the  event  of  an  all-out  super  world 
war,  the  entire  globe  and  the  space  above 
win  be  the  battlegrounds.  Modern  military 
doctrine  calls  for  dispersion  of  facilities 
rather  than  concentration  In  this  type  of 
war.  Rarltan  Arsenal  should  remain  open  to 
provide  dispersed  supply  activities.  If  Rarl- 
tan Arsenal  closes,  the  Army  will  not  have 
a  single  supply  operation  In  New  Jersey  nor 
on  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  within  100 
miles  of   the  coast  and   outports. 

4.  In  war,  the  Army  always  requires  more 
supply  facilities  than  it  has.  The  Army  has 
already  lost  the  Belle  Mead  General  Depot 
and  the  Carteret  Storage  Activity  In  New 
Jersey.  How,  In  wartime,  could  the  Army 
regain  properly  located  large  acreage  required 
to  fulfill  Its  mission  If  Rarltan  Arsenal  Is 
turned  over  to  civilian   pursuits? 

5.  Every  place  In  the  United  States  Is  vul- 
nerable to  potential  enemy  attack.  Alter- 
nate sites  are  required  for  all  facilities.    With 


April  10. 1961. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Senator  From  New  Jersey. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  strongly  pro- 
test the  decision  to  close  Rarltan  Arsenal 
in  Edison.  N.J.  As  a  resident  of  this  nearby 
community  for  the  past  39  years  I  was 
deeply  shocked  at  the  news  and  still  cannot 
believe  It. 

As  a  nearby  resident  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Rarltan  Arsenal  during  their 
Armed  Forces  Day  open  house  and  I  am 
continually  amazed  at  the  modern  facil- 
ities available  to  do  the  diversified  work 
that  is  done  at  Rarltan  Arsenal.  Very  few 
industries  in  this  area  have  such  modern 
equipment  or  do  these  industries  employ 
the  number  and  caliber  of  people. 

I  ask  you  as  New  Jersey's  representative 
of  the  Senate  to  acquaint  yourself  with  this 
much-needed  Industry  and  assure  yourself 
of  the  facts.  Visit  this  arsenal  located  in 
New  Jersey  and  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  reverse  the  politically  biased  decision  to 
close  Rarltan  Arsenal.  We  need  Rarltan 
Arsenal  for  the  good  of  New  Jersey  and  for 
our  national  security. 
Very  truly  yours, 


TRANSPORT   OF   PASSENGERS   AND 
CARGO  BY  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  the  Senate  today 
on  the  subject  of  our  American  air  car- 
riers who  are  engaged  in  the  transport 
of  passengers  and  cargo  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  problems  of  these  carriers 
have  been  of  concern  to  me  for  a  long 
time  and  recent  events  have  made  it 
clear  that  their  competitive  position  in 
the  international  air  market  cannot  be 
maintained  if  the  peculiar  handicaps 
which  have  been  forced  upon  them  are 
allowed  to  remain  unchanged  or  become 
worse.  These  handicaps  are  the  out- 
growth and  consequence  of  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  our  State  Department  to 
maintain  a  firm,  established  policy  in 
awarding  air  routes  and  a  failure  to  see 
that  the  legitimate  economic  interest  of 
the  U.S.  airlines  are  properly  protected. 
The  consequence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's failures  is  a  steady  weakening  of 
our  international  air  transport  industry. 

Briefly,  the  problem  can  be  resolved 
into  this — the  U.S.  international  air  car- 


riers are  losing  more  and  more  of  the 
international  air  traflBc  to  foreign  air 
carriers.  Let  me  cite  some  statistics.  In 
1948.  shortly  after  World  War  II.  ap- 
proximately 73  percent  of  all  interna- 
tional air  traffic  on  the  North  Atlantic 
routes,  the  worlds  most  competitive  and 
most  traveled  air  routes,  was  carried  on 
U.S. -flag  lines.  In  1955,  only  53  percent 
was  transported  over  the  North  Atlantic 
in  U.S.  aircraft.  Now.  6  years  later,  less 
than  40  percent  of  this  traflBc  is  being 
caiTied  on  U.S. -flag  lines. 

This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  generates  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  transatlantic  traffic.  In 
other  words,  for  every  three  people  who 
make  cross-Atlantic  flights,  two  of  these 
reside  in  the  United  States.  Yet  our 
U.S.  carriers  now  share  in  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  cross-Atlantic  traflBc. 

The  consequences  of  this  decline  are 
already  seriously  felt  and  will  become 
alarming  if  the  present  trend  continues. 
It  means  the  loss  of  dollars,  a  loss  which 
has  become  increasingly  important  to  us 
in  recent  years.  It  means  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  increase  its  indus- 
trial capacity  and  skills,  a  failure  to  put 
more  men  to  work,  for  if  our  air  carriers 
continue  to  carry  less  traflBc  they  will 
make  less  flights,  they  will  need  less 
maintenance,  and  less  replacement. 

Our  loss  of  traffic  means,  in  addition, 
a  failure  to  maintain  our  position  as  the 
world's  foremost  air  carrier.  Nowadays, 
we  face  more  and  more  competition  from 
foreign  airlines — from  Air  France,  Sa- 
bena.  Lufthansa.  British  Overseas  Air- 
ways, and  others  and  will  find  increasing 
competition  from  the  Soviet  state-owned 
airlines,  Aeroflot.  These  lines  are  mov- 
ing more  and  more  into  traflBc  which 
was  formerly  moved  by  our  own  air  car- 
riers. 

To  a  degree,  this  decline  was  bound 
to  happen. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  not 
be  carrying  only  40  percent.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  best  available  figures  indicate — 
40  percent — when  we  have  by  far  the 
largest  fleet  and  the  best  equipment. 

The  major  reason  for  our  decline  in 
international  air  carriage  can  be  found 
in  the  bilateral  air  agreements  the  State 
Department  has  negotiated  with  foreign 
governments  and  the  way  in  which  these 
agreements  have  been  carried  out.  Our 
negotiators  have  disregarded  principles 
of  equity  and  reciprocity  and  have,  in 
effect,  offered  to  foreign  air  carriers  a 
silk  purse  in  return  for  a  sow's  ear 
granted  to  American  air  carriers.  This 
jiernicious  trend  has  developed  over  a 
period  of  years  and  several  striking  ex- 
amples of  inequitable  air  agreements  are 
available. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  appointed  a 
special  Subcommittee  on  International 
Air  Agreements  to  investigate  U.S.  policy 
in  regards  to  the  awarding  of  air  routes 
to  foreign  air  carriers  and  to  determine 
whether  the  routes  which  had  recently 
been  awarded  to  Lufthansa,  the  German 
airline,  were  putting  our  American  air 
carriers  in  an  unfavorable  position.  I 
was  privileged  to  chair  this  subcommit- 
tee and  Senators  Alan  Bible  and  John 
Bricker  were  members. 


The  subcomjnittee  conducted  hearings 
over  a  period  of  about  6  weeks.  We 
heard  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
US-flag  carriers,  the  Air  Transport 
Association. 

We  examined  the  principles  upon 
which  our  bilateral  air  agreements  are 
based  and  we  studied  in  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  route 
awards  to  Lufthansa.  We  went  into 
these  and  related  problems  thoroughly. 
I  feel  we  covered  the  ground  very  well  at 
that  time  and  we  issued  a  report  in 
which  we  were  quite  critical  of  the  meth- 
od used  by  the  State  Department  and 
the  CAB  in  their  negotiations.  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  Senate  up  to  date  on 
that  report  and  let  it  know  the  situation 
that  now  prevails  in  the  awarding  of  air 
routes  to  foreign  air  carriers. 

In  negotiating  these  air  routes  and 
surrounding  problems,  the  United  States 
has  based  its  demands  on  the  principles 
of  the  Bermuda  agreement.  The  Ber- 
muda agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1946  and  established  the  pattern 
which  we  have  since  followed  in  nego- 
tiations for  reciprocal  international  air 
carriage. 

When  the  Bermuda  consultations 
started  in  1947  the  American  and  British 
negotiators  were  faced  with  the  problem 
of  defining  the  scope  and  establishing 
all  the  elements  of  such  negotiations. 
Of  the  elements  which  were  established 
two  are  important  to  consider  today. 

First,  routes  have  to  be  exchanged. 
In  drawing  up  this  exchange,  the  car- 
riage of  the  traflBc.  not  only  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  country,  but 
also  between  that  foreign  country  and 
third  countries  by  the  foreign  country, 
must  be  negotiated. 

This  latter  third  counti-y  traflBc  is 
sometimes  called  fifth  freedom  traflBc  or 
secondary  carriage,  the  fill-up  traflBc 
essential  to  economical  operation  of  air- 
craft. 

Second,  general  standards  for  govern- 
ing the  capacity  to  be  operated  on  the 
awarded  routes  must  be  agreed  upon. 

With  respect  to  these  factors  the 
American  ix)sition  was  that  there  should 
be  freedom  to  carry  traflBc  to  any  over- 
sea pKJint  as  often  as  was  desired — in 
effect,  complete  freedom  of  the  skies. 
Tlie  British  position,  and  the  position 
taken  by  most  of  the  European  countries 
in  similar  negotiations  at  that  time,  ad- 
vocated a  strict  control  on  all  routes  and 
capacity  carried  thereon.  This  was 
based  on  the  fear  that  since  only  the 
Americans  were  then  capable  of  manu- 
facturing aircraft  readily  adaptable  for 
commercial  use,  we  might  flood  the  mar- 
ket with  air  service  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  retard  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  foreign  airlines  and  the  foreign 
aircraft  industry. 

To  account  properly  for  these  diver- 
gent points  of  view  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  flexibility  for  future  operations  an 
article  was  Inserted  into  the  Bermuda 
agreement  which  said: 

The  air  service  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  airlines  operating  under  this 
agreement  shall  bear  a  close  relationship  to 
the  requirements  of  the  public  for  such  serv- 
ices. •   •   •  Services  provided  •  •  •  shall  re- 


tain as  their  primary  objective  the  provision 
of  capacity  adequate  to  the  traflBc  demands 
between  the  country  of  which  such  airline 
is  a  national  and  the  countries  of  ultimate 
destination  of  the  traflBc . 

The  rights  to  carry  traflBc  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another,  the  fifth 
freedom  or  secondary  carriage,  was 
given  special  consideration  in  this  same 
article: 

The  right  to  embark  or  disembark  on  such 
services  international  traflftc  destined  for  and 
coming  from  third  countries  at  a  point  or 
points  on  the  routes  specified  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  orderly  development  •  •  •  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  general  principle  that 
capacity  should  be  related — 

(a)  to  traffic  requirements  between  the 
country  of  origin  and  the  countries  of  ulti- 
mate destination  of  the  traflBc; 

(b)  to  the  requirements  of  through  airlines 
operation;   and 

(c)  to  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  area 
through  which  the  airline  passes  after  taking 
account  of  local  and  regional  services. 

Thus  the  article  envisioned  the  car- 
riage of  traflBc  originating  in  one  country 
and  destined  for  another  as  the  major 
"source  of  the  traffic  which  each  nation's 
airlines  would  carry  between  the  two 
nations.  Passengers  leaving  England  for 
the  United  States  or  vice  versa  would 
provide  the  primary  source  of  the  traf- 
fic which  the  United  States  and  British 
carriers  would  transport  between  these 
countries.  Fifth  freedom  traflBc,  traflBc 
to  a  third  foreign  country,  was  recog- 
nized as  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
economic  operation  but  it  was  to  have  a 
lesser  position,  it  was  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  purpose  of  carrying  traflBc  be- 
tween a  flight's  place  of  origin  and  ulti- 
mate destination. 

The  principles  stated  in  the  Bermuda 
agreement  were  good.  They  were  a  log- 
ical, reasonable  compromise  of  two  op- 
posing philosophies,  and  they  provided 
a  sound  basis  on  which  the  airlines  of 
two  countries  could  operate  in  an  orderly, 
effective  manner  and  oflfer  eflBcient  serv- 
ice to  the  public.  It  is  at  our  own  risk 
that  we  violate  any  of  these  principles, 
or  allow  other  countries  to  violate  them. 
But  the  principles  of  the  Bermuda 
agreement  have  been  violated  again  and 
again,  both  in  the  bilateral  negotiations 
which  we  have  conducted  with  various 
countries  since  1946  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  foreign  carriers  to  whom 
we  have  awarded  routes.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  failure  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples has  been  the  steady,  alarming  de- 
cline in  the  position  of  the  American 
international  air  carriers. 

An  excellent  example  of  our  failure  to 
uphold  the  Bermuda  principles  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bilateral  air  agreement 
made  between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  in  the 
summer  of  1956.  The  Subcommittee  on 
International  Air  Agreements  went  into 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement  at  great 
length  and  we  found  that  the  routes 
given  the  German  airline,  Lufthansa, 
and  the  accompanying  diflBculty  of  con- 
trolling capacity  on  these  routes  definite- 
ly worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amer- 
ican air  carriers.  The  first  inequity  of 
this  agreement  occurred  wherein  Luft- 
hansa was  given  the  right  to  fly  into 


five  major  American  cities — New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
either  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles — in 
return  for  the  rights  of  American  air 
carriers  to  operate  into  five  major  Ger- 
man cities — Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Mu- 
nich, Stuttgart,  and  the  Dusseldorf -Co- 
logne-Bonn, area  which  is  served  by  a 
single  airport.  The  combined  population 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  into  w-hich 
Lufthansa  achieved  rights  was  approxi- 
mately 29  million,  about  six  times  the 
pxjpulation  in  the  five  German  cities  to 
which  we  received  reciprocal  rights. 
This  disparity  in  population  is  com- 
pounded by  the  greater  travel  interest  in 
the  U.S.  cities. 

Lufthansa  was  also  granted  rights  to 
fly  beyond  New  York  into  Havana,  in 
addition  to  starting  with  rights  beyond 
Germany.     This  grant  was  the  second 
inequity  in  the  agreement.     The  grant 
of  rights   both  from   beyond   Germany 
and   from   New   York   to   Havana   were 
for  the  carriage  of  fifth  freedom  traflBc. 
The  statistics  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  CAB   showed  that  Ger- 
many   would    have   received    passenger 
revenues  about  two-thirds  greater  than 
the   United   States  simply   on  the   car- 
riage   of    fifth    freedom    traflBc    alone. 
Moreover,      Lufthansa       might      have 
achieved  further  rights  beyond  Havana 
which  would  have  opened  up  the  entire 
South  American  Continent  to  her.     In 
gaining  access  into  Latin  America  via 
New    York.    Lufthansa — carrying     sec- 
ondary   traflBc — would    have   come   into 
direct  competition  with  and  taken  rev- 
enue from  the  U.S.  and  Latin  American 
lines   which   carry   primary   traflBc    be- 
tween the  two  continents.    I  am  happy 
to  say  that,  perhaps  because  of  the  1955 
hearings,     Lufthansa     has     never     at- 
tempted to  exercise  the  rights  beyond 
New  York  which  our  negotiators  grant- 
ed.   On  the  far  end  of  the  route,  how- 
ever,  Lufthansa,   in   achieving   beyond- 
Germany  rights,  came  into  competition 
with  our  carrier's  primar>'  rights  to  the 
Middle  Esist  and  India. 

In  essence  then  the  Germans  were 
given,  in  addition  to  the  appropriate 
and  reciprocal  equal  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  the  economically  rich  United 
States-Germany  market,  a  right  to  oper- 
ate in  the  market  between  the  United 
States  and  countries  intermediate  tc  and 
beyond  Germany  and  the  right  to  operate 
in  the  market  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean  and  South  America. 
The  value  of  these  third -country  rights 
could  not  at  any  point  be  reciprocated  by 
Germany. 

Another  example  of  our  negotiator's 
failure  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of 
the  Bermuda  agreement  is  that  made 
with  the  Australian  Government  in  1957 
whereby  Qantas.  the  Australian  airline. 
was  given  rights  to  fly  from  Australia 
across  the  Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  on 
to  New  York,  from  there  over  to  Lon- 
don, and  even  beyond.  This  award 
opened  up,  I  would  estimate,  about  half 
of  the  world's  potential  air  traflBc  and 
is  better  than  any  route  award  ever 
given  a  U.S.  carrier. 

The  route  given  to  our  U.S.  carriers 
in  return  was  hardly  equitable.  They 
were  allowed  passage  from  the  United 
States   through  points  in  Australia   to, 
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^n  some  eases,  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Philippines,  and.  in  other  cases  to 
Africa  and  Antarctica.  On  the  very 
face  of  it.  this  agreement  is  inequitable 
and  unjustified.  It  provides  another  ex- 
ample of  the  State  Department's  failure 
to  protect  our  legitimate  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  the  U.S.  airlines. 

Last  week   the  Department  of  State 
announced    its    wiUmgness    to    reopen 
formal   consultations   on   the    1957    bi- 
lateral air  agTe<^ment  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Gov<jmraent  of  the  Neth- 
erlands.     The   Dutch   reply   is   awaited 
now.     The   axmounced   intent  of   these 
consultations  will  be  to  consider  a  Dutch 
request  for  a  transpolar  route  from  Hol- 
land into  Los  Angeles.     Under  normal 
circumstances   I    would    welcome    such 
consultations  and  would  hope  that  some 
drastic  revisions  would  be  made  in  the 
present  air  agreement  with  the  Nether- 
lands, for  I  feel  that  the  American  air 
carrier's  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  were  not  properly  pro- 
tected when  the  present  agreement  was 
negotiated.     I  would  welcome  negotia- 
tions which  would  oEfer  an  opportunity 
to  make  changes  in  the  provisions  of 
that  accord — chanses  which  would  undo 
ELud  redress  the  inequities  which  were 
placed   on  US    carriers  in    1957.     But 
although  these  consultations,  assuming 
they  are  held,  will  offer  the  opportunity 
to  make  changes.  I  fear  that  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  come  out  of  these  talks 
will  not  be  ones  which  will  benefit  the 
US. -flag  carriers. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  under- 
stand exactly  what  is  involved  in  these 
consultations.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  go  into  the  background  of  our  present 
air  agreement  with  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment. 

Initial  air  route  negotiations  with  the 
Dutch  Government  commenced  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  and  a  basic  a^^^ree- 
ment  was  reached  in  1946.  whereby  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines  was  granted  travel 
over  two  routes — Amsterdam-New  York 
and  Miami-Curacao— C\n-acao  being  in 
the  Netherlands  Antilles.    American-flag 
lines  were  also  granted  the  same  routes. 
This  was  a  I -year  agreement  which  was 
successively  renewed  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  while  further  negotiations  con- 
tinued intermittently  until  1957.    In  that 
year  a  formal  agreement  was  reached 
wherein  the  earlier  route  awards  were 
reaffirmed  and  KLM  also  received  pas- 
sage from  Amsterdam   to   Houston  via 
Montreal   and   New   York-Curacao.     In 
return  for   these   US.   concessions,   the 
U.S.  carriers  were   granted  some  flexi- 
bility   in   their   rights   to   fly   into   th" 
Netherlands    Antilles    and    we    attained 
the  Dutch  willingness   to  abide  by   the 
principle  of  the  Bermuda  agreement. 

Dutch  adherence  to  the  Bermuda 
principles  would,  in  theory,  enable  KLM 
to  share  with  US.  lines  all  the 
services  needed  for  transport  of  pas- 
sengers or  cargo  having  its  origin  or 
destination  in  Holland  or  the  United 
States  but  would  not  permit  KLM  to 
operate  these  routes  in  substantial  ex- 
cess of  the  needs  generated  within  the 
two  coimtries.  Of  cotn-se,  like  limita- 
tions were  to  be  appUed  to  US.  carriers. 
It  Is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
Dutch  concession  to  abide  by  tlie  prin- 


ciples of   the  Bermuda   agreement  has 
been  of  much  value  to  the  American- 
flag  carriers.     Although  no  specific  fig- 
ures are  available,  because  the  United 
States   does   not  check  the  volume   of 
fifth  freedom  traffic,   and   because   the 
Dutch  Government  has  been  unwUUng 
to  provide  pertment  statistics,  authori- 
tative estimates  put  the  amount  of  fifth 
freedom  traffic  on  these  KLM  routes  at 
subst-antially  about  50  percent.     If  tliis 
is  true,  then  KLM  has  been  carrying  on 
a  flagi-ant   and  systematic  violation  of 
the  Bennuda  principles  and  the  United 
States-Netherlands   agreement  of   1957. 
In  any  case,  the  1957  agreement  pro- 
vides KLM  with  access  to  more  than  20 
times  the  population  that  tlie  U.S.  car- 
riers received  by  virtue  of  tlie  agreement. 
The  route  from  New  York  to  Curacao  is 
particularly  significant,  for  it  provides 
a  means  for  KLM  to  gain  access  to  the 
entire  New  York-Latin  American  market, 
which    should    be    reserved    for    Latin 
American  and  US.   airlines.     The  1957 
air  agreement  with  tlie  Netherlands,  was, 
like  the  agreements  with  Germany  and 
Australia,  distinctly  disadvantageous  to 
the  American  carriers,  in  that  access  to 
population  and  rights  to  carry  fifth  free- 
dom traffic  were  inequitable. 

In  1960,  further  consultations  were 
held  with  the  Dutch,  at  which  time  they 
requested  that  the  United  States  grant 
KLM  transpolar  rights  into  Los  Angeles, 
the  same  route  they  are  requesting  this 
year.  After  a  month  of  talks,  the  State 
Department  turned  down  the  Dutch  re- 
quest. In  a  letter  to  an  interested  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  shortly  thereafter. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
MacComber  said : 

It  was  considered  that  the  aviation  rights 
already  ^ven  to  the  Netherlands  In  the  Air 
Transport  Agreement  of  1057,  represented 
quite  generous  concessions  and  that  the 
grant  of  a  further  concession  at  this  time 
would  only  create  a  further  imbalance  of 
t>eneflts  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  U.S.  air- 
lines. The  grant  of  the  Netherlands  request, 
therefore,  was  not  considered  to  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States. 


The  State  Department  was  indeed  cor- 
rect m  its  refusal  and  in  its  reasons  for 
it.    However,  now,  15  months  later,  con- 
sultations on  the  very  same  route  and 
the  same  problem  are  to  recommence.    I 
do  not  know  of  any  significant  economic 
or  political  changes  in  United  States- 
Netherlands  relations  in  the  last  year  or 
so.     Consequently.  I   see  no  reason   for 
reopening   the   talks.     The   reasons   for 
the   refusal   in  January    1960    are   even 
more  valid  today,  since  the  share  of  the 
North    Atlantic    can-iage    by    U.S.-flag 
lines  has  declined  every  year  since  1957, 
and  particularly  during   Lhe  past  year. 
The  State  Department's  letter  men- 
tioned the  creation  of  a  further  imbal- 
ance of  benefits— a  clear  admission  that 
the   present   United   States-Netherlands 
air    agreement    is    disadvantageous    to 
U.S.  airhnes.    If  KLM  is  given  access  to 
the  Los  Angeles  metropoUtan  area,  with 
its   population    of    about   7   million,   no 
possible  routing  which  U.S.  airlines  can 
get   in   return   will  offer   true   or   equi- 
table   compensation.      The   only    Dutch 
concession  which  might  make  such  an 
award  at  all  reasonable  would  be  their 
willingness  to  accept  a  substantial  cut  in 


the  capacity  they  now  carry  over  their 
routes  in  and  out  of  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  insure  effectiveness  of  an 
agreement  to  decrease  capacity,  the 
maximum  number  of  flights  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  specified  as  a  total  num- 
ber or  as  a  percentage  of  certain  other 
capacities. 

I  said  that  normally  I  would  welcome 
these  consultations  and  the  opportunity 
they  afford  to  correct  this  imbalance  of 
benefits.    However,  tliese  talks  are  being 
taken  up  again  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Dutch   Government;    and   it   would   be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  country 
would   ask   for   a   cut   in   its   flights  or 
would  request  talks  if  it  thought  a  de- 
crease  in  capacity  would   result.     Past 
experience   shows  that  our   negotiators 
have  too  often  granted  concessions  of 
the  type  of  those  for  which  the  Dutch 
will  ask.    Over  recent  years  we  have  de- 
veloped   an    unhealthy    precedent    for 
making   route   awards   which  disregard 
the  principles  of  the  Bermuda  agreement 
and  fail  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
betterment  of  our  own  airlines.    If  the 
experience  of  the  last  decade  gives  any 
indicaticn    of    what    to   expect    in    the 
future.  I  am  sure  that  the  route  to  Los 
Angeles — one    which    cannot    be    com- 
pensated   by    anything    to    which    the 
Dutch    can    agree— wiU    be    awarded. 
Consequently,   I  do  not  welcome   these 
consultations.     I  fear  that  will  be  the 
outcome  of  the  consultation,  and  that 
it  will  be  terribly  injurious  to  interna- 
tional air  carriers  bearing  the  U.S.  flag. 
In     addition     to     the     questions     of 
reciprocity  of  market  access  and  general 
equity  of  routes,  there  are  three  other 
considerations  which  I  hope  our  negotia- 
tors will  bear  in  mind  during  the  talks 
with  tlie  Dutch.    These  three  considera- 
tions bear  not  only  on  these  particular 
talks,  but  also  will  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  conduct  of  all  future  negotiations 
for  air  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  on  the  actual  day-to-day  con- 
duct of  foreign  carriers  operating  imder 
their  present  bilateral  agreements  with 
the  United  States. 

First.  I  mention  that  the  1957  United 
States-Netherlands  agreement  called  for 
KLM's  recognition  and  compliance  with 
the  Bermuda  principles.     Many  impar- 
tial observers  feel  that  KLM  has  consist- 
ently violated  these  principles,  specifi- 
cally on  t.he  capacity  they  carry  on  their 
routes.     I  hope  that  in  preparaUon  for 
these  talks  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  gathered  figures  which  will  prove 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  accusation. 
If  the  accusation  is  false,  the  CAB  should 
say  so.     If.  however,  the  accusation  is 
true,  the  United  States  should  stand  its 
ground  and  demand  compliance  with  the 
1957  agreement.  Any  other  action  would 
put  us  in  danger  of  setting  a  precedent 
which  would  be  extremely  damaging  to 
our  national  interests.     If  KLM.  while 
committed  to  the  Bermuda  principles  by 
the  present  agreement,  is  nevertheless 
violating  the  principles,  it  Is  most  im- 
portant that  she  not  be  granted  the  Los 
Angeles  route  in  return  for  the  guaran- 
teed, effective  compliance  with  the  prin- 
ciples. While  effective  compliance  might 
render  the  U.S.  airlines  some  short-term 
benefits,  it  woiUd  indicate  to  other  for- 
eign caiTiers  that  the  best  means  of  gain- 
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ing  from  the  United  States  an  extraordi- 
nary and  unjustified  concession  is  to 
violate  the  agreement  under  which  they 
novf  are  operating,  and  then  use  their 
violations  as  a  negotiating  tool  with 
which  to  gam  further  concessions. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
important  that  before  any  talks  begin, 
the  CAB  attempt  to  determine  the  extent 
of  KLM's  compliance  with  the  1957 
agreement.  If  there  is  a  consistent 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  the 
original  agreement,  we  must — more  than 
ever — refuse  to  accede  to  the  Dutch  re- 
quest for  a  route  into  Los  Angeles. 

Second,   KLM's   drive   to  obtain   this 
route  has  received   the  strong   backing 
of  the  Dutch  Government.     The  Dutch 
Ambassador  has  called  on  officials  of  the 
State   Department   and   has   urged   the 
reopening  of  talks.     The  Dutch  Foreign 
Minister  has  apparently  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     Their   1960   bid   for   this   route 
was  carried   on  in   conjunction   with   a 
strong  public-relations  program  in  the 
United    States;    and    approaches    were 
made  to  various  civic  groups,  in  seeking 
their  support.    In  the  face  of  this,  grant- 
ing of  the  route  into  Los  Angeles  can 
only    lead    to   the    conclusion    that   the 
United  States  will  yield   to  any  deter- 
mined, high-pressure  campaign  for  the 
awarding   of    extraordinary    routes,    no 
matter  how  unjustified  or  how  prejudi- 
cial to  U.S.  interests.    Thi*  will  furnish 
to  other  foreign  carriers  an   invitation 
to  employ  exactly  the  same  tactics;  and 
a  second,  third,  and  fourth  dangerous 
and  damaging  effect  will  have  occurred. 
Third,  the  awarding  of  this  route — an 
award     which     the     Civil     Aeronautics 
Board  has  opposed  in  the  past,  and,  I 
understand,   will  again  oppose — will   be 
an  indication  that  the  State  Department 
has  no  guiding  principles  or  policies  to 
be  followed  in  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
national air  routes,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  talked  about  at  Ber- 
muda are  only  a  mockery,  a  sham,  to 
which  only  lipservice  is  given.     In  this 
case.  I  suggest  that  it  is  withm  the  prov- 
ince  of  Congress  to  establish   a   policy 
which  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  future 
negotiations,  and  to  institute  procedures 
which  will  insure  that  the  policy  is  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  think  the  Con- 
gress eventually  will  have  to  consider 
this  problem,  and  to  devise  some  rules — 
itself — which  can  be  followed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  at  least  make 
to  the  State  Department  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  positions  should  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  these 
routes. 

It  is  indisputable  that  at  least  some  of 
the  situations  about  which  I  have  talked 
today — and  I  speak  specifically  of  the 
unjustified  route  awards  and  our  policy 
to  limit  the  capacity  on  these  routes — 
were  allowed  to  come  into  existence  by, 
and  owe  their  continued  existence  to, 
diplomatic  and  political  considerations. 
I  can  imagine  no  other  reason  for  let- 
ting Qantas  carry  our  American  citizens 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  on 
to  London.  Nor  can  I  see  any  economic 
virtue  in  allowing  Lufthansa  the  right  to 
fly  into  Latin  America  via  New  York.    I 


do  not  say  that  politics  or  diplomacy  pro- 
vide good,  or  logical,  reasons  for  these 
routings.  I  simply  say  that  they  provide 
the  only  conceivable  grounds  on  which 
these  routes  could  have  been  awarded 
since  equity  and  the  economic  facts  of 
life  rule  out  all  others. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  indicate, 
through  its  dealings  and  negotiations 
with  both  friend  and  foe,  that  it  is  hon- 
est, forthright,  and  eager  to  protect  its 
own  legitimate  interests.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  insure  that  our  Government's 
voice  will  have  the  respect  it  deserves. 
But  we  gain  no  respect  when  we  grant  to 
foreign  countries  air  rights  which,  on 
their  very  face,  are  damaging  to  our  own 
flag  carriers  and  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
clared principles  of  action  which  we 
made  explicit  in  the  Bermuda  agree- 
ments. I  do  not  think  that  the  ignoring 
of  our  American-flag  carriers'  legitimate 
interests  can  aid  in  the  achievement  of 
our  long-range  foreign  policy  goals,  nor 
do  I  think  such  disregard  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  or  anyone 
else,  except  some  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  too  long  toyed  with  the  fu- 
ture of  our  U.S.  international  flag  car- 
riers. The  outcome  of  the  forthcommg 
negotiations  may  be  the  final  blow  to 
their  hopes  for  equitable  routes  or  may 
provide  a  turning  p>oint — a  new  depar- 
ture— toward  the  principles  that  will 
serve  not  only  these  foreign  countries, 
but  our  own  country.  I  hope  the  State 
Department  will  recognize  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  U.S.  airlines  and  will 
refuse  to  grant  KLM  the  route  to  Los 
Angeles. 

PRESIDENT'S  TEXTILE  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
today  the  opening  of  an  effort  of  perti- 
nacious significance  in  the  struggle 
which  will  go  on  imtil  next  year  with 
respect  to  the  extension  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  deter- 
mination of  what  will  be  the  trade  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

The  administration  yesterday  an- 
nounced a  seven-point  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  U.S.  textile  industry.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  points  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  represent  a  com- 
mendable first  step  toward  the  assump- 
tion of  governmental  responsibility  to 
help  those  injured  by  trade  policies  pur- 
sued in  the  national  interest.  However, 
this  is  only  a  first  step. 

The  administration  proposals  over- 
look or  leave  in  doubt  the  five  following 
points : 

First.  Provision  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered for  aid  to  other  industries  which 
feel  themselves  injured  by  concentrated 
imports,  such  as  fabricated  metal 
products,  industrial  chemicals,  cord  and 
twine,  electronic  and  office  machine 
equipment,  sporting  goods,  buttons  and 
toys,  and  other  American  manufac- 
tures. During  1960,  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  all  the  briefs  filed  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  opposition  to  duty 
reductions  at  the  trade  negotiations,  be- 
ginning this  year,  under  the  General 


Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
GATT — came  from  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

Second.  Even  for  the  textile  industry 
alone  these  proposals  as  yet  make  no 
provision  for:  (ai  Extended  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  to  help  workers 
through  their  period  of  transition;  (b) 
retrainmg  of  workers;  ici  relocation  aid 
for  workers;  <d)  early  retirement  provi- 
sions for  workers;  <e)  loans  to  larger 
businesses  not  eligible  for  financing  from 
the  Small  Busmess  Administration;  and 
(f)  financing  and  stimulation  of  com- 
mtmity  development  corporations. 

Third.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  important  principle  of  phasing  out 
additional  tariff  and  quota  protection 
for  American  mdustry  on  a  graduated 
basis  with  a  definite  time  limit.  This 
is  basic  to  the  concept  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  It  assures  that  such 
a  program  does  not  develop  into  a  per- 
manent Government  subsidy  and  it 
serves  notice  on  our  trading  partners — 
who  last  year  took  $20  billion  of  our 
commercial  exports — that  the  United 
States  is  not  signaUng  retreat  into  a 
policy  of  economic  isolation. 

Fourth.  Criteria  should  be  established 
to  distinguish  between  enterprises  actu- 
ally in j tired  by  imports  and  those  well 
able  to  meet  foreign  competition.  In 
other  words,  the  President's  program 
proposes  aid  on  an  industrywide  basis. 
Therefore,  aid  would  be  given  also  to 
the  profitable  producers  and  may  leave 
those  who  really  need  it  at  the  same 
comparative  disadvantage  which  they 
now  suffer.  It  should  be  realized  that 
one-half  of  the  yardage  increase  in  tex- 
tile imports  between  1958  and  1960  oc- 
curred in  only  one  item:  soft  co .ton- 
filled  sheeting. 

Fifth.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
action  within  the  framework  of  our  pres- 
ent trade  legislation  and  our  present 
trade  agreements.  Such  provision  would 
require  amendments  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  distinguish  be- 
tween injury  to  whole  industries  or  parts 
of  them  and  injury  to  individual  busi- 
nesses. This  is  a  most  important  dis- 
tinction if  we  are  to  help  those  who  need 
help  while  preserving  our  policy  to  ex- 
pand trade  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  our  export 
markets. 

These  five  points  take  into  considera- 
tion the  principal  provisions  of  S.  851, 
the  National  Import  Policy  Act  of  1961, 
which  I  introduced  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Case  of  New  Jersey  on  February  9, 
1961. 

The  administration  approach,  if  con- 
fined to  textiles  alone,  fails  to  show  an 
awareness  of  the  growing  problems  faced 
by  a  wide  variety  of  businesses  and  their 
workers  and  communities  from  concen- 
trated import  competition;  problems 
which  have  to  be  met  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  also  be  reconciled  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

Also,  there  should  be  awareness  of  the 
need  for  bipartisan  action  on  the  part 
of  those  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  an  effective  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy; 
partisanship  would  be  inviting  danger 
for  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  trade  is  the  most 
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vital  element  In  the  face  of  the  im- 
pending great  debate  on  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  next 
year  and  the  bipartisan  tradition  in  for- 
eign policy,  the  administration  should 
seek  such  support. 

Foreign  trade  is  an  issue  of  overriding 
Importance  to  the  domestic  economic 
expansion  and  the  foreign  economic 
leadership  of  the  United  States.  The 
appraisal  of  our  foreign  trade  policy 
should  begin  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  Republic.  May  1.  1961  issue,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Asher  Bnmes.  and  an  article 
from  Brandon's  Shipper  and  Poruarder. 
March  20.  1961  i.ssue.  written  by  me.  I 
believe  that  these  two  articles  present  a 
picture  of  the  scope  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  in  foreign  trade  before  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  they  wiU 
help  to  fill  the  urgent  need  for  a  bal- 
anced approach  and  for  widespread  pub- 
lic discussion  on  the  foreign  trade  issue. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
May  2  White  House  release  announcing 
the  President's  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic.  May  1.  1961] 
Thx  Trottble  of  Progress 
I  By  Asher  Brynes) 
The  big  batUe  over  txade  policy  Ls  a  year 
off  but  the  cajupaign  began,  as  tills  Joxirnal 
noted    last    October    ('Needed— A    New    Bt- 
prirtlsanshlp?"  by  Sellg  S.  Harrison),   when 
18  southern  Governors  repudiated  the  Dem- 
ocratic   free    trade    tradition    and    embraced 
economic  natlonalLsm.     Within  a  few  work- 
ing days  after  he  was  sworn  In  the  President 
tooU:    up    his    position.     "A    return    to    pro- 
tecUonism    Ls   not  a  solution."   he   told   the 
Congress  early  last  February.  In  his  message 
on    the    balance-of-payments    problem.     On 
the  same  day  he   followed  through   with   an 
action   that  reversed   a  stand  he  had  taken 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.     When  he  was  a 
Senator    representing    the    Interests    of    his 
State  Mr.  Kennedy  supported  the  claim  of  a 
Maspachusetts  twine  and  cordage  concern  for 
higher  tariff  protection.     Now  as  a  President 
representing    the    national    interest    he    re- 
jected the  same  proposal  when  it  was  bucked 
up  to  him  In  the  form,  technically,  of  a  split 
decision  by   the  Tariff  Commission   on  that 
very  claim!      (The  Commission  operates  with 
extremely  deliberate  speed  )      The  six  Com- 
missioners were  divided  two  for.  two  against, 
two  not  voUng  in  favor  of  higher  duties  on 
cordage    and   twine.     He   cast   hts  ballot;    It 
was   final  with   the  first  pair. 

Over  on  Capitol  Hill,  also  on  the  stunne 
day.  Senator  Joed*  Pastori:,  of  Rhode  Island, 
convened  a  subcommittee  on  textile  Imports 
to  hear  testimony  about  the  need  for  im- 
port quotas  to  turn  the  rising  tide  i  as  most 
witnesses  suggested)  of  textile  products  from 
low-wage  countries  that  threatened  to  In- 
undate our  markets,  and  extinguish  our  In- 
dustries. Out  of  old  habit  the  witnesses 
slugged  hardest  at  Japan,  although  that 
coimtry  has  imposed  voliintary  controls  on 
moet  of  ita  tcxule  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Textile  Imports  from  Hong  Kong, 
which  have  accelerated  sharply  in  recent 
months,  were  also  mentioned  together  with 
shipments  from  the  newly  industrializing 
c.ountrie8  whom  we  oxirselves.  as  a  remilt  of 
our  foreign-aid  pro-ams.  have  endowed 
with  credits  for  the  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  equipped  with  the  machinery  and 
know-how  to  process  those  materials  into 
doth  and  flnlshed  goods.     In  the  production 


of  textiles  the  mcwt  Important  of  these  are 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Taiwan  or  free  China. 

Here  Is  a  dilenuna  that  has  grown  steadily 
more    acute   since    the    passage   oX    the   first 
Trade    Agreements   Act    In    1934.   which   was 
pushed  through  as  a  recovery  measure  In  the 
darkest  davs  of  the  great  depression.     Under 
this  act  tariff  levels  have  been  peeled  down 
•lowly,  as  a  cook  might  dlsmanUe  an  onloti. 
with   a  constant  outpotirlng  of   tears.     The 
hurt    that    is   caused    by   cutting    a    tariff    U 
hard  to  believe  unless  one  Is  familiar  with 
the  dry  literature  In  which  these  sufferings 
are  recorded.    Last  June,  for  instance,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee heard  more  than  300  pages  of  testi- 
mony on  the  Impact  of  Imports.     Aside  from 
the  Government  witnesses  and  a  lawyer  who 
appeared  for  a  Uberal  uade  poUcy  group,  all 
of    the   witnesses    but   one   argued   for  more 
protection  against  imports.     Many  were  dis- 
satisfied with  mere  tariff  increases  and  called 
for   absolute   controls,   quotas  and    the   Uke 
The   single   Industry   witness   who   spoke   in 
favor  of  a  liberal  approach  to  foreign  trade 
policy  was  refreshingly  obstreperous. 

"To  sum  it  up  very  briefly,  Mr.  Ctiairman," 
he   said.   'T   believe   that   tlie    natural  desire 
of  any  biisinessman,  large  or  small,  to  elim- 
inate his  competition,  should   not  blind  us 
to    the   great    and   obvious    advantages    that 
competition  brings  to  the  Industry,  to  our 
economy,  and  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  whole.     If  a  man  cannot  compete 
with  his  neighbor,  no  mutter  what  language 
that    neighb«^^r  speaks,   he   must  change   his 
method    or    chajige    his    business.      This    Is 
economic    progress   and   economic    strength. 
Perhaps  the  U.S.  Government  wants  to  help 
him   to  adjust   to   a   condition   where  he  Is 
competitive.     But  no  government  based  on 
our    principles    can    want    to   eliminate   the 
competition.     The   suggestions  made   [here] 
that  we  subject  our  industries  to  the  allo- 
cation straitjacket  of  quotas   would  merely 
subject  our  Industrial  strength  to  the  same 
mess  that  now  exists  In   agrtculture.  where 
artificial    allocations    of    production   require 
artificial   allocations  of  markets,   which   re- 
quire    artificial     determinations     of     price. 
There   Is   no  end   to  the   straitjacket   which 
these  believers  in  free  enterprise  would  put 
our  Industrial  system  into." 

One  does  not  have  to  endorse  the.se  brave 
words  to  see  that  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
as  Mr.  Chnrles  P  Taft  of  the  Committee  for 
a  N.itlona!  Trade  Policy  said  on  the  same 
occasion.  Is  that  It  would  be  a  crass  Incon- 
sistency If  the  United  States  were  to  shrink 
its  markets  for  the  products  of  the  coun- 
tries on  which  we  are  spending  billions  in 
foreign  aid  and  investment  capital.  We  as- 
sert we  are  making  such  expenditures  in 
order  to  help  them  lift  their  living  stand- 
ards to  a  point  sufficiently  high  to  protect 
their  people  from  the  possibility  of  Com- 
munist subversion.  Restriction  of  our  mar- 
kets wotild  p.mount  to  mere  than  a  neglect 
of  this  piirpose.  It  would  be  tantamount  to 
placing  these  newly  industrialized  countries 
In  a  situaUon  In  which  they  must  call  on 
the  Communists  to  complete  what  we  were 
too  fainthearted   to  finish. 

Over  the  past  25  years  organized  labor  lias 
supported  liberal  foreign  trade  policies  be- 
cause of  Its  similar  Interest  In  raising  living 
standards  for  American  workers.  Imports 
from  low-wage  countries  normally  impinge 
on  what  economists  call  our  labor-intensive 
industries.  Generally  speaking,  wherever 
much  labor  and  relatively  little  capital  are 
required  to  turn  out  tlie  goods,  as  In  the 
ceramic  and  textUe  Industries,  wmgea  In  this 
country,  as  elsewhere,  tend  to  be  depressed 
and  trade-union  organization  either  weak  or 
nonexistent.  As  a  consequence  the  Impact 
of  imports  on  such  industries  may  have  all 
the  apjjearance  of  doing  forcibly  what  organ- 
ized labor  in  these  cases  cannot  do,  that  Is, 
help  Its  membership  to  get  out  of  such  prim- 
itive Industries  and  find  better-paying  jobs 


elsewhere.  This  shift  ha«  already  occurred 
in  much  of  the  American  ceramics  Industry, 
with  scarcely  enough  complaint  to  be  visible 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  big  city  newspapers. 
Textiles  are  another  matter,  not  becau;;? 
the  Textile  Workers'  Union  U  strong  but 
rather  because  of  its  connection  with  the  two 
large  apparel  workers'  unions.  One  of  them, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  tias  been 
brandling  out  into  the  more  highly  labor- 
intensive  sections  of  the  apparel  and  a-sso- 
claUd  industries.  Today  It  has  jurisdiction 
not  only  over  mens  suits  and  overcoats,  but 
at-^o  "pants,  shirts,  paj.ima8,  underwear 
outerwear,  rainwear,  gloves,  sportswear,  and 
athletic  equipment."  Imports  of  these  ar- 
ticles luive  multiplied  fivefold,  by  doUar 
value.  In  as  many  years. 

Last  March  21.  1960.  the  Textile  Workers' 
Union  reacted  sharply  by  Inserting  a  long 
advertisement  In  the  Dally  News  Record  (the 
leading  textile  trade  publication)  of  that 
date  "It  is  good.  Indeed,  to  see  m.-vnage- 
ment  bestirring  itself  before  congresslonai 
committees.  •  •  •  But  is  this  enough?  We 
say  no,  for  the  basic  tiaw  In  management's 
case  fur  relief  from  Imports  lies  in  the  fact 
that  textile  management  does  not  speak  for 
the  million  workers  in  lU  employ:  nor  does 
It  speak  for  the  many  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities which  depend  on  It  for  Its  economic 
well-being  The  sad  fact  is  tiiat  manage- 
ment speaits  only  for  itself.  " 

At  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Amalga- 
mated do  tiling  Workers  the  following  June 
President  Jacob  S.  Potofsky  announced  that, 
•'We  have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers,  the 
Textile  Workers,  the  United  Hatters,  and  the 
International  Leather  Goods  Workers  •  •  • 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  threat  of 
extinction."  He  closed  tUs  address  with  a 
stirring  peroration:  "Do  our  cutters  have 
to  continue  to  cut  fabrics  Imported  from 
Japan?  Do  our  operators  have  to  work  on 
fabrics  made  in  Japan?  Do  our  bushelmen 
have  to  alter  Japanese  manufactured  suits? 
•  •  •  ^e  cannot  be  compelled  to  comnUt 
economic  suicide.  " 

This   year   Mr    Potofsky's   union   followed 
tlirough  with  the  declaraUon  that  its  mem- 
bers would  refuse,  after  May  1,  to  work  on 
fabrics  imported  from  Japan.     It  was  Joined 
In  thU  boycott  by  a  union  In  a  completely 
different  industry,  the  Chicago  local  of  the 
IntcmaUonal      Brotherhood      of      Electrtcal 
Workers,    which    said    that    Its    membership 
would    not    work    with    Jap>anese    electronic 
components  after  the  same  date.    The  double 
announcement   made    major    news       At    the 
Presidents  press  conference  on  March  7  be 
was  asked  for  his  views  on  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic  boycotts   by   labor   unions  concerned 
about  Import  competition.    Apparently  there 
had  been  much  previous  discussion  on   the 
upper  levels  of  the   administration,   for  Mr. 
Kennedy's  answer  was  crisp.     He  hoped  the 
boycotts  would  not  spread   to  other   imions 
because  there  are  statutory  procedures  under 
which   ttie   industries   that  are   affected  ad- 
versely by  ImporU  can  bring  their  complaints 
to  the  Tariff  Comniisalon.     Workers  In  some 
of  these  industries  have  been.  Indeed,  hard 
hit  but  "they're  not  always  able  to  make  a 
Judgment   of   what   the   total   national   need 
Is.    and    also    the    International    need."      He 
concluded  with   the  remark   that  "two   can 
play  this  game"  of  boycotts — we  might  find 
our  export  industries  injured  by  discrimina- 
tory   controls    abroad,    if    we    discriminate 
against  foreign  products  here. 
labor's  dutt 
There  has  been  more  show  than  substance 
in  these  boycott  actions.     One  oX  them,  on 
Japanese    electronic    components,    has    been 
suspended    and   the    Amalgamated    Clothing 
Workers  have  Just  called  off  their  threat  of 
a  txjycott  against  Japanese  textiles.    Mr.  Po- 
tofsky  announced  that  he   was   taking   this 
action  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy 
and.  as  he  put  It,  "In  the  national  Interest." 


At  the  same  time  he  said  he  was  prepared 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  Imports  of  mon's  suits  from  Japan  with 
the  Japanese  themselves.  Their  chief  im- 
portance so  far  as  the  entire  foreign  trade 
picture  Is  concerned,  may  be  merely  as  at- 
tention-getting devices. 

To  understand  what  is  going  on  we  must 
grapple  with  basic  trade  union  policy  In 
these  matters.  According  to  Solomon  Bar- 
kin,  director  of  research  of  the  TextUe 
Workers'  Union,  organized  labor  has  a  duty 
to  protect  union  members  from  Injury  in 
the  course  of  technological  and  economic 
change.  In  Its  view,  the  personal  and  social 
costs  of  production  should  l>e  carried  by  the 
enterprise  Itself,  meaning  the  owners  of  the 
businesses  In  which  the  workers  are  em- 
ployed. The  price  of  goods  and  services 
should  therefore  include  the  costs  of  un- 
employment, sickness,  retirement,  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  people  and 
regions.  What  that  adds  up  to  is  a  claim 
for  full  protection  from  any  fluctuation  of 
demand  for  the  services  of  labor  traceable 
to  any  cause  but  catastrophe;  that  Is.  forces 
that  actually  disrupt  the  social  order. 

How  does  the  businessman  feel  about  this? 
Unfortunately,  one  has  to  put  together  the 
case  for  business  out  of  scraps  and  bits,  for 
it  employs  few  spokesmen  as  perceptive  and 
articulate  as  Mr.  Barkln.  The  average 
businessman  appears  to  work  In  a  climate  of 
self-imposed  discipline  as  a  consequence  of 
the  voluntary  elections  of  risks,  or  rather 
risk  taking,  which  characterizes  his  opera- 
tions. U  (he  feels)  he  Is  to  be  saddled  with 
the  burden  of  carrying  his  employees 
through  all  economic  adversities,  too  great 
a  proportion  of  his  working  capital  will  have 
to  be  earmarked  for  that  purpose  rather  than 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  enterprise  It- 
self—which  Is  another  way  of  saying  for 
the  maintenance  of  himself  In  the  role  of 
businessman,  whether  he  be  an  active  pro- 
prietor or  a  professional  manager.  This  dif- 
ference of  views  Is  not  a  matter  of  degree  but 
of  kind;  It  Is  qualitative  or  absolute.  But 
we  live  In  a  social  order  that  Is  Intolerant  of 
the  violent  collision  of  Interests  which  such 
differing  views  would  generate  if  each  side 
Insisted  on  Its  own  way.  In  our  present  cir- 
cumstances both  can  unite  to  throw  this 
problem  on  the  general  public,  or  Its  agent, 
the  administration.  This  appears  to  l>e  one 
of  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  welfare  state  In  recent  years.  Its  opera- 
tions help  to  buffer  the  shock  of  these 
absolutes. 

THE    LIliUTS    or    "TRADE    ADJUSTMENT" 

Until  quite  recently  the  Industries  that  are 
strongly  unionized  have  been  less  affected 
by  Import  competition  and.  to  put  it  bluntly. 
tiie  libcralistlc  attitudes  of  labor  leaders  have 
led  most  of  them  to  favor  liberal  foreign 
trade  policies  in  the  absence  of  real  sacrifice. 
Now  the  liberal  trader  in  the  trade  union 
ranks,  as  Mr.  Barkln  puts  It,  who  may  have 
"merely  adopted  the  logic  and  argument  of 
the  free  trade  movement  will  have  to  part 
company  |wlth  lt|  as  the  domestic  Impact 
of  foreign  trade  l>t;comes  more  and  more 
evident." 

Last  February  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  Issued  a  new  statement  on  Inter- 
national trade  policy.  As  in  previous  years 
It  endorsed  the  broad  national,  political,  and 
economic  objectives  which  require  a  con- 
tinued expansion  of  international  trade.  It 
went  on  to  say,  however,  that  a  modification 
of  this  policy  was  required  for  the  sixties — 
a  new  policy  "that  Is  proper  l>oth  for  Amer- 
ica's economic  and  political  objectives  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  being  fair  both 
to  American  firms  and  workers  and  the 
nations  that  trade  with  us."  Trade  adjust- 
ment legislation  of  the  type  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  which  is  now  being  pushed  in  a 


more  comprehensive  form  by  Senator  Javits. 
of  New  York,  was  mentioned  as  the  most 
effective  program  for  workers,  industries,  and 
communities  adversely  affected  by  Imports. 
However,  and  this  Is  the  key  point:  "US. 
trade  policy  should  also  aim  at  safeguarding 
absolute  historic  levels  of  production  In 
significant  domestic  Industries,  so  that  com- 
petitive Imports  will  not  depress  U.S.  produc- 
tion and  Jobs  below  their  historic  norm. 
The  policy  should  be  flexible  enough  so  that 
as  soon  as  modifications  are  possible,  they 
could  l>e  reconsidered." 

A  large-scale  study  of  these  matters  which 
Is  shortly  to  be  publlrhed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
defines  this  safeguarded  absolute  historic 
level  of  production  as  a  standard  "based  on 
the  recent  experience  of  the  particular  In- 
dustry prior  to  any  unusual  influx  of  Im- 
ports." Once  the  specific  standard  had  been 
set,  American  producers  In  that  industry 
would  be  on  notice  that  they  had,  as  It 
were,  an  exclusive  license  to  supply  domestic 
consumption  up  to  that  level.  For  any  sales 
above  It  they  would  have  to  compete  with 
Imports. 

The  apparent  rigidity  of  this  decision  is 
softened  by  a  conditional  statement,  which 
is  quoted  for  emphasis:  "It  Is  possible  that 
Inevitable  attrition  in  declining  Industries 
plus  an  effective  trade  adjustment  program 
might  make  It  feasible  to  gradually  reduce 
the  safeguarded  level  and  thereby  permit  a 
greater  voliime  of  imports  without  adversely 
affecting  firms  and  workers  In  the  domestic 
Industry."  The  process  of  natural  attrition 
toward  which  the  framers  of  labor's  new 
policy  on  foreign  trade  look  hopefully  re- 
sembles what  is  often  heard  in  Washington 
when  an  impulse  to  economize  passes  over 
the  Government  and  an  order  to  reduce 
overhead  expenses  goes  out  to  the  various 
bureau  heads.  They  also  hope  that  the  rate 
at  which  civil  service  personnel  leave  spon- 
taneously to  take  other  Jobs,  or  retire,  will 
result  In  a  payroll  shrinkage  that  hurts  no- 
body. What  this  emphasized  sentence  Im- 
plies, as  keen-sighted  readers  have  doubt- 
less noted.  Is  that  no  realistically  conceivable 
trade  adjustment  program  can  completely 
eliminate  the  trouble  of  progress,  and  this 
Is  precisely  what  lal>or  objects  to. 


[From     Brandon's     Shipper     &     Forwfirder. 

Mar.  20,   1961] 
Expansion     or     U.S.     Forkgn     Trade — The 

Challenge  To  Business  and  the  Respon- 

snuLiTT  OF  Government 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

During  the  past  10  years,  U.S.  commercial 
export  and  import  trade  has  grown  by  75 
percent — from  somewhat  less  than  $20  bil- 
lion In  1950  to  »34J  billion  In  1960.  Both 
then  and  now  It  comprises  between  16  per- 
cent and  17  percent  of  all  foreign  trade  in 
the  free  world.  This  Is  the  largest  share  of 
world  trade  held  by  any  single  nation.  It 
represents  also  the  largest  commitment,  ex- 
cept for  defense  expenditures,  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic resources  to  world  affairs.  Nine  times 
greater  than  annual  U.S.  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid  combined,  nine  times 
greater  than  annual  U.S.  private  oversea  in- 
vestment, representing  four-fifths  of  all  U.S. 
International  transactions,  foreign  trade  is 
the  most  accurate  measure  of  US.  economic 
power  in  the  world. 

And  every  dollar  of  It  passes  Into  or  out 
of  the  country  as  the  result  of  a  private 
business  transaction — and  this  includes  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Government.  Furthermore, 
the  $3.3  billion  Increase  In  our  exports  during 
1980,  as  compared  to  1959.  preventcKi  our 
serious  balance  of  payments  deficit  from 
virtually  doubling  and  reaching  a  figure  in 
excess  of  $7  billion. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  private  enterprise  to 
maintain  and  expand  trade  as  a  great  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  world  leadership,  and  It  Is  the 
reeponsiblllty  of  Government  to  provide  the 


services  needed  by  private  enterprise  for  the 
fulfillment  of  this  task.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  challenge  to  business  and  the 
responsibility  of  Government  In  two  separate 
parts. 

the  challenge  to  business 
1.  Business  has  to  have  the  will  to  engage 
In  export.  The  American  manufacturer  can- 
not content  himself  with  producing  products 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  our  domestic  mar- 
kets and  then  try  to  get  rid  of  what  he  can- 
not sell  here  by  sending  It  overseas.  The 
businessman  must  realize  that,  to  an  in- 
creasing extent,  a  steady  and  expanding  ex- 
port market  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  for  him.  and  between 
work  and  layoffs  for  his  employees.  This  is 
true  for  a  large  number  of  enterprises.  In- 
cluding manufacturers  of  automobiles,  chem- 
icals, electronic  equipment,  jet  aircraft, 
machine  tools,  other  metal  products,  and 
even  many  textiles.  A  study  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1960  Issue  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness of  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
cludes: "With  the  slowing  down  of  our  eco- 
nomic pace  during  the  course  of  1960,  the 
brisk  rate  of  the  export  business  has  become 
a  welcome  stimulus  to  domestic  output  of  a 
broad  range  of  commodities." 

This  means  that  the  American  business- 
man must  familiarize  himself  with  export 
opportunities  and  must  service  his  foreign 
customers,  once  he  has  sold  his  products  to 
them,  Just  as  he  does  with  domestic  mar- 
kets and  customers.  He  must  actively  learn 
at>out  the  export  services  provided  by  the 
US.  Government  and.  through  personal  con- 
tacts and  through  his  representatives  In 
Congress,  seek  to  Improve  those  services 
wherever  they  do  not  now  fit  his  legitimate 
needs. 

In  our  free  enterprise  system  all  of  this 
depends  upon  the  Initiative  of  the  private 
businessman  himself.  It  is  his  personal 
responsibility. 

2.  Business  has  to  have  the  will  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Imports.  An  American 
manufacturer  cannot  hope  to  hide  Inefficien- 
cy permanently  behind  high  protectionist 
walls.  The  American  business  community 
cannot  afford  to  let  him  do  so,  if  it  hop>e8 
to  compete  in  oversea  markets.  Trade  Is  a 
two-way  street^  ajd  whatever  profits  one 
businessman  may  gain  by  operating  uneco- 
nomlcally  behind  tariff  and  quota  barriers 
will  be  lost  by  his  fellow  businessmen  who 
cannot  enter  foreign  markets  i>ecau6e  of 
countervailing  protectionist  measures  taken 
by  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  highly  significant  that, 
while  the  voices  of  those  seeking  high  pro- 
tection grow  more  numerous  and  stronger, 
hardly  anything  Is  heard  from  those  busi- 
nessmen who,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
are  Increasingly  dependent  upon  liberal  U.S. 
trade  policies.  Tariff  Commission  statistics, 
comparing  the  years  1955  and  1960,  both  of 
them  preceding  years  of  U^S.  trade  nego- 
tiations with  other  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  show  a  threefold  Increase  In  the 
number  of  firms  opposing  further  U.S.  tariff 
concessions  and  a  fivefold  increase  In  the 
number  of  briefs  asking  for  duty  Increases. 
As  a  Senator.  I  have  received  many  hundreds 
of  letters,  cards,  and  telegrams  over  the  past 
year  asking  for  high  tariffs.  I  have  received 
few,  Indeed,  asking  for  trade  liberalization. 
I  believe  that  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  had  the  same  experience. 

I  must  warn  especially  you,  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  largely  on  foreign  trade,  that 
this  kind  of  public  silence  on  exporU  cannot 
continue  without  serloxosly  affecting  the  ac- 
tions of  your  Representatives  In  Washington. 
Next  year  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  will  expire.  Its  further  extension, 
unhampered  by  crippling  amendments,  will 
be  one  of  the  ^lost  critical  and  hotly  debated 
Issues  before  Congress  during  the  next  18 
months. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  businessman 
to  make   his  views   known. 

THE    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    GOVEENMENT 

1.  Government  must  provide  the  kind  of 
eervlce  which  will  fit  the  export  needs  of 
business.  The  export  services  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
State,  of  the  E-xport-Import  Bank,  and  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  must  be  co- 
ordinated and  augmented  so  that  they  will 
effectively  fill  the  requirements  of  the  U.S. 
exporter. 

The  National  Export  Policy  Act  of  1961. 
which  I  have  Introduced  In  the  Senate  with 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  several  of  my  colleagues, 
is  designed  to  meet  this  responsibility.  It 
would  create  a  Council  for  Export  Promo- 
tion to  coordinate  the  various  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  and  to  bring  them 
closer  1 0  the  Amertan  businessman.  It 
would  set  up  a  broad-scale  export  credit 
guarantee  program  in  the  Exp>ort-Import 
Bank  with  the  participation  of  private  bank- 
ing and  financial  institutions,  and  it  would 
greatly  expand  the  foreign  trade  activities 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State 
as  well  as  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

2.  Government  must  provide  assistance  to 
those  businesses,  workers,  and  communities 
adversely  affected  by  the  concentrated  in- 
crease of  certain  imports,  resulting  from  the 
reciprocal  trade  policies  pursued  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  Businesses  and  workers  must 
be  helped  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and 
communities  must  be  helped  to  overcome  the 
possibly  depressing  effects  resulting  from  this 
temporary  economic  adjustment. 

The  National  Import  Policy  Act  of  1961. 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  with 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Is  designed  to  meet  the  Government's 
responsibility  In  this  respect.  It  would  pro- 
vide loans  and  technical  assistance  to  busi- 
nesses and  communities  suffering  serious  in- 
Jury  as  the  result  of  Increased  Imports,  and 
It  would  set  minimum  levels  and  periods  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  their  work- 
ers. It  would  also  provide  for  retraining  and 
relocation  assistance  to  those  workers,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  for  early  retirement  under 
the  social  security  system. 

In  addition,  it  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  a  time  limit  of  up  to  7  years, 
when  he  wishes  to  bring  about  the  gradual 
reduction  of  additional  tariffs  or  quota  re- 
strictions which  he  Imposes  as  the  result  of 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations.  This 
would  give  assurance  to  our  trading  partners 
throughout  the  world  that,  even  if  the 
United  States  Increases  some  important  bar- 
riers for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  these 
Increases  may  be  eliminated  once  they  are 
no  longer  necessary.  Such  an  assurance 
would  make  much  easier  the  successful  car- 
rying out  of  another  governmental  responsi- 
bility: the  constant  negotiation  for  the  re- 
duction of  high  foreign  tariff  walls  and  the 
elimination  of  remaining  discriminatory 
barriers  against  U.S.  products. 

CONCLUSION 

The  challenge  to  business  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  Government  In  the  field  of  U.S. 
tr;\de  expansion  can  be  met  only  through  the 
closest  possible  cooperation  between  business 
and  Government.  But  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  Government  can  only  meet  its 
responsibilities  with  the  active  support  of 
the  people — in  this  Instance  the  people  who, 
like  you,  have  the  most  direct  Interest  in 
foreign  trade.  Congressional  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  pas- 
sacre  of  other  legislation  on  exports,  as  well 
as  the  Implementation  of  policies  for  export 
expansion,  are  of  continuous  Interest  and 
concern  to  you. 


[Prom   the   New  York   Times,   May  3.   1961] 
Kennedy  OmBS  Textile  Aid  Plan;  Hints  at 

Quotas — Declares   Seven-Point   Proposal 

VriAL    TO    National    Economy — Industry 

Encouraged 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  May  2.— President  Kennedy 
announced  today  a  program  of  assistance  to 
the  textile  Industry.  There  were  Indications 
that  Import  quotas  might  be  imposed  on 
competing  nations. 

J.  M.  Cheatham,  head  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  said  he 
was  "highly  encouraged."  He  said  he  did 
not  know  If  quotas  would  result. 

"We  are  encouraged  that  this  Is  going  to 
lead  to  some  corrective  action,"  he  declared. 

His  organization  has  long  urged  quotas  as 
a  relief  from  the  heavy  Import  competition 
felt  by  domestic  manufacturers,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  2  years. 

While  the  seven-point  program  did  not 
mention  quotas  or  tariffs,  It  was  regarded  by 
some  In  the  administration  as  a  "green  light" 
for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion to  Impose  quotas  on  such  sources  of 
competition  as  Hong  Kong,  Pakistan,  and 
other  low-wage  countries. 

RELIEF    FOR    OIL    IN     1959 

This  view  was  based  on  the  seventh  of  the 
actions,  proposed  by  the  President. 

"An  application  by  the  textile  Industry 
for  action  under  existing  statutes,  such  as 
the  escape  clause  or  the  national  security 
provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act,  will  be  carefully  considered  on  its 
merits  "  he  said. 

This  was  Interpreted  as  possible  encour- 
agement for  the  Tariff  Commission  or  the 
OCDM  to  favor  applications  for  relief. 

The  Commission  has  rejected  such  appli- 
cations made  under  the  escape  clause  of  the 
Trade  Act.  The  clause  Is  designed  to  assist 
an  Industry  when  it  is  suffering  from  for- 
eign competition. 

MEETING     AT     WHITE     HOUSE 

The  OCDM  considers  requests  for  relief 
under  the  national  security  clause,  designed 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  national  security 
through  damage  to  essential  Industries.  In 
1959  It  restricted  crude  oil  Imports,  the  only 
time  It  had  granted  such  relief. 

The  OCDM,  unlike  the  Commission,  Is  part 
of  the  Executive  OflQce. 

Mr.  Cheatham  and  other  textile  men  met 
at  the  White  House  today  with  Commerce 
Secretary  Luther  H.  Hodges.  Gov.  Ernest 
F.  Holllngs  of  South  Carolina,  a  textile  State; 
members  of  the  White  House  staff,  and  Hick- 
man Price,  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  heads  a  Cabinet  study  committee 
that  developed  the  program. 

Mr.  Chatham,  head  of  the  Dundee  Mills 
in  Griffin,  Ga.,  said  the  program  showed  "the 
President's  recognition  of  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  the  textile  products  Industries  to 
the  national  economy." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  called  the  In- 
dustry's problems  "serious  and  deep  rooted." 
He  had  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  subject 
when  he  was  Junior  Senator  from  Mr.asachu- 
setts,  another  textile  State. 

After  noting  that  the  OCDM  had  already 
cited  the  Industry  as  "essential  to  our  na- 
tional security,"  he  added  that  "textiles  had 
a  direct  effect  upon  our  total  economy." 

The  Industry  Is  "our  second  largest  em- 
ployer" with  2  million  workers  directly  af- 
fected by  Its  conditions  and  2  million  In- 
directly concerned,  the  President  said. 

He  also  proposed: 

A  conference  of  the  principal  textile  ex- 
porting and  Importing  countries  to  "seek  an 
international  understanding  which  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid  undue 
disruption  of  established  industries." 

A  study  of  the  possibility  of  eliminating  or 
offsetting    higher    prices    paid    by    domestic 


manufacturers  for  domestic  cotton.  Because 
of  an  export  subsidy  paid  to  cottongrowers, 
manufacturers  In  this  country  now  pay  6 
cents  a  pound,  or  $30  a  bale,  more  than 
foreign  buyers.  On  August  1.  the  differential 
will  be  8  cents  and  $42.50. 

Expanded  research  on  new  products,  proc- 
esses, and  markets,  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partment cooperating  with  union  and 
management  groups. 

A  review  of  depreciation  allowances  on 
textiles  machinery,  assistance  In  financing 
the  modernization  of  this  machinery  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  a  pro- 
posal to  be  sent  to  Congress  "shortly"  to 
permit  Industries  hurt  or  threatened  by  Im- 
ports to  receive  Federal  assistance. 

No  details  on  any  of  these  points  were 
given. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  hoped  the  measures 
"win  strengthen  the  Industry  and  expand 
consumption  of  Its  products  without  dis- 
rupting International  trade  and  without 
disruption  of  the  markets  of  any  country" 

A  political  factor  underlying  the  move 
reportedly  was  the  rise  of  protectionist  senti- 
ment In  Congress,  where  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act   must  be   renewed   next  year. 

Congressmen  from  textile  areas  have  t>een 
outspoken  in  demands  for  relief  from  Im- 
port comp>elltlon.  Many,  like  Representa- 
tive Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  are 
influential. 

The  views  of  these  men  endangered  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Thus,  the  program 
announced  today  could  have  the  effect  of 
satisfying  them  without  threatening  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  Vinson  said  the  program  "has  started 
us  on  the  right  road"  He  expressed  hope 
that  the  proposed  International  conference 
would  do  much  to  relieve  the  Industry  of 
"serious  danger  " 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore.  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island  and  chairman  of  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Textiles,  said  the  administration's 
attitude,  as  expressed  today,  should  be  help- 
ful In  getting  responsible  action  on  the  Trade 
Act  next  year. 

Some  Informed  sources  thought  that  an 
International  conference  could  not  be  ef- 
fective In  working  out  voluntary  quotas  for 
competing  countries  because  there  were  too 
many  such  countries. 

A  possible  consequence,  however,  was  that 
some  of  the  biggest  exporters  to  the  United 
States  might  move  to  establish  quotas  for 
themselves  rather  than  have  them  Imposed 
by  the  OCDM. 

When  Japan  was  the  chief  competitor,  she 
Imposed  quotas  on  herself  and  abided  by 
them  In  shipments  to  the  U.S.  market.  That 
was  In  1957.  Imports  dropped  that  year  to 
122,400.000  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  from 
188,200.000  in  1956. 

The  effect  of  this  was  short  lived,  as  other 
low-wage  nations  developed  textile  Indus- 
tries and  discovered  that  Japan  had  opened 
the  way  for  them  to  enter  the  U.S.  market. 

As  a  result  cotton  cloth  Imports  Increased 
to  140,500,000  square  yards  In  1958;  240.400,- 
000  In  1959,  and  464,600,000  last  year. 

This  drastic  Increase  was  accomplished  by 
more  than  a  dozen  competitor  nations,  as 
diverse  as  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Spain.  Now  the  5-year 
Japanese  agreement  Is  expiring  and  she  will 
no  doubt  seek  to  Increase  her  quota  for  next 
year. 

Textile  Imports  totaled  7.2  percent  of  all 
domestic  production  last  year. 


LAW  DAY  OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1  a  ceremony  was  held  in  the  Capitol 
which  deserves  widespread  recognition. 
The  occasion  was  Law  Day.  U.S.A.,  and 
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its  observance  In  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  took  the  form  of  official  judi- 
cial proceedings.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Luther  H.  Youngdahl.  in  naturalization 
proceedings,  administered  the  oath  to 
25  new  citizens.  It  is  fitting  indeed  that 
a  naturalization  proceeding  should  key- 
note the  observance  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A., 
in  our  Nation's  Capitol,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  this  marks  the 
first  time  since  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
continued using  the  Chamber  in  1935 
that  an  official  Court  proceeding  has 
taken  place  there.  The  commemoration 
of  Law  Day.  U.S.A..  here  in  Washington 
was  only  one  of  many  observances 
throughout  the  Nation,  all  of  which  had 
as  their  objective  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  principle  of  world  peace  through 
law. 

James  E.  Palmer,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  section  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  welcomed  the  other  bar 
associations  joining  at  the  invitation  of 
the  attorneys  on  Capitol  Hill  in  spon- 
soring this  Impressive  and  notable  event. 
These  included  the  bar  a.ssociation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  national 
organization  of  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Women's  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Washington  Bar  Association. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keating  I,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  His  message  was  not  only  in- 
spiring for  the  new  citizens,  but  merits 
the  consideration  of  all  of  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
remarks  be  placed  iii  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  grand  occaslcn  has  historical  sig- 
nificance. We  meet  here  on  Law  Day  1961 
In  the  same  room  In  which  the  U.8  Supreme 
Court  regularly  met  for  75  years.  This  Is 
also  the  room  In  which  the  Senate  met  until 
1860.  It  was  In  this  very  chamber  that  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Webster  declared  In  Immortal 
words  for  "liberty  anl  union,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable." 

The  Idea  of  a  Law  Day  Is  new.  but  the 
heritage  we  commemDrate  on  this  day  Is  of 
ancient  origin.  Our  law  has  Its  roots  In 
antiquity — In  the  Torah  of  the  Jews,  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament — In  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  ages — in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  the  Ro- 
man Emperor — in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Christianity's  contribution  to  all  mankind. 
In  more  modern  periods,  we  have  built  the 
foundation  of  our  legal  system  on  the  teach- 
ings of  a  German,  I^lbnltz;  a  Frenchman, 
Montesquieu;  an  Italian,  Beccarla;  an  Eng- 
lishman, Locke;  and  many  other  cltleens 
of  the  world. 

America  Is  a  land  of  Immigrants.  Our 
forefathers  came  to  this  land  from  different 
cultural  backgrounds  and  from  nations  all 
over  the  world.  They  bequeathed  to  us  a 
Constitution  which  has  nurtured  our  Re- 
public and  made  it  strong.  America's  prog- 
ress and  growth  can  be  attributed  In  large 
measure  to  the  vast  reservoir  of  wisdom  in 
the  fundamental  law. 

Our  p>eople  must  never  be  complacent  or 
self-satisfied.  They  must  never  forget  their 
debt  to  the  Old  World.  Americans  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  proud  inheritance;  we  are 
morally  bound  to  paM  this  Inheritance  on  to 
future  generations  ennobled  and  enriched. 
Our  immigration  laws  must  not  unreasonably 
bar  from  our  shores  those  who  seek  to  live 
and  work  in  freedom.  We  will  not  thrive  In 
Isolation.  I  welcome  you  as  brothers.  I 
am   proud  as  an  American  that   you  have 


chosen  our  land  in  which  to  spend  your 
sojourn  on  earth.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
Joining  our  fellow  Americana  In  a  constant 
quest  for  a  better  life. 

Your  admission  to  citizenship  on  Law  Day 
U  altogether  fitting.  This  is  the  day  on 
which  all  Americans  commemorate  our  love 
of  liberty.  Justice,  and  freedom.  Law  is  the 
safeguard  of  liberty,  the  arbiter  of  Justice, 
and  the  protector  of  our  freedom. 

It  assures  the  solution  of  disputes  on  the 
basis  of  principle,  not  whim  or  person.  It 
protects  every  ritizen  from  oppression.  It 
gives  sanctity  to  our  agreements,  and  secu- 
rity to  our  lives.  It  is  mightier  than  any 
mortal  no  nmtter  how  high  his  rank  or  posi- 
tion. Yet  It  Is  the  servant,  not  the  master, 
of  the  people.  It  Is  the  tool  which  the  peo- 
ple use  to  promote  their  welfare  and  the 
common  good. 

We  have  at  times  witnessed  the  deliberate 
violation  of  tlie  law  by  powerful  officers  In 
our  Nation.  These  men  shame  our  country 
and  subvert  Its  most  sacred  heritage— re- 
spect for  the  law.  They  are  weak  men  who 
have  done  us  Incalculable  harm  by  succtimb- 
Ing  to  narrow  pressures  and  prejudices.  The 
people  must  be  firm  In  confronting  such 
detractors.  Obedience  to  the  law  Ik  an 
American  commandment. 

Law  Is  a  process,  not  a  thing  It  Is  con- 
stantly growing  In  depth  and  scope  In  the 
manner  of  a  living  organism,  not  an  Inani- 
mate object. 

It  must  be  stable  but  It  cannot  stand  still 
if  It  is  to  serve  iU  eternal  purpose.  Per  the 
law  must  adapt  to  Its  environment  and  ad- 
Just  to  the  needs  It  fulfills,  Jvist  as  a  person 
must,  to  survive  and  ♦hrlve. 

Justice  Cardoea  put  it  well  when  he  said: 
"Law  Is  not  a  cada\er,  but  a  spirit,  not  a 
finality,  but  a  process  of  becoming,  not  a 
clog  upon  the  fullness  of  life,  but  an  outlet 
and  a  means  thereto,  not  a  game,  but  a 
sacrament." 

My  friends,  you  know  better  than  I  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Some  of 
you  have  been  the  personal  victims  of  op- 
pression and  discrimination.  You  can  ap- 
preciate without  any  prodding  from  me  the 
Importance  of  the  heritage  and  challenge 
you  have  today  embraced. 

I  welcome  you  all  as  citizens  of  America. 
As  of  today,  you  are  equal  citizens  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  and  subject 
to  the  same  obligations  as  Americans  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
fathers were  born  In  this  land.  I  thank  you 
for  choosing  our  country  in  which  to  work 
and  live  and  serve  humanity.  May  God 
bless  you  and  guide  you  and  let  his  counte- 
nance shine  upon  you  for  ever  and  ever. 


LOSS  OF  CONTROL  OVER  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues know  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  loss  of  control 
over  Federal  expenditures  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  too  often  pass  bills  which 
require  a  later  appropriation  without 
considering  them  in  the  light  of  their 
impact  upon  our  budget  deficits.  We 
too  often  open  the  door  to  the  so-called 
back-door  spending.  We  seem  to  au- 
thorize more  and  more  raids  upon  the 
Treasury. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  of  the  proposed 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13.  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd  1 .  Tliis  resolution  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  favorable  attention,  al- 
though I  am  compelled  to  state  that  this 
attention  has  been  more  outside  the 
Halls  of  Congress  than  inside.     As  an 


example  of  the  type  of  support  which  it 
has  engendered  let  me  report  that  the 
city  of  Aivada,  Colo.,  through  its  city 
council,  has  endorsed  the  principle  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   13. 

Mr.  E»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Arvada,  Dr. 
Gail  H.  Gilbert,  be  printed  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  see  the  type  of  thinking 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
prominent  throughout  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

City  or  Arvada, 
i4rrada,  Colo.,  April  25. 1961. 
Senator  Gordon  Ai  lott. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  received  your 
letter  of  February  27  In  which  you  describe 
procedures  under  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 13  which  would  give  the  people  of  this 
country  an  accounting  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. I  must  apologize  for  this  late  answer, 
but  the  content  was  so  Important  that  I 
thought  It  necessary  to  take  it  before  the 
Arvada  City  Council  for  formal  action. 

On  April  24,  the  Arvada  Council  In  regu- 
lar session  formally  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  In  principle  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  13  which  has  been  Introduced 
by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Senator  Ben- 
nett of  Utah,  and  yourself.  We  realize  that 
this  may  not  have  been  the  usual  business 
before  a  municipal  governing  body,  but  we 
also  feel  that  as  the  accepted  political  lead- 
ers of  our  community,  we  should  give  voice 
to  what  we  are  convinced  Is  the  general 
feeling  of  the  25.000  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Arvada.  While  we.  of  course,  have  no  Idea 
of  the  details  Involved  In  this  resolution, 
the  council  felt  unanimously  that  the  very 
motives  as  described  by  your  letter  were 
sufficient  for  us  to  ask  that  you  exert  every 
effort  to  see  that  movements  of  this  or  any 
other  similar  type  be  encouraged  by  you  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  provide  not  only 
a  long  overdue  brake  on  Federal  spending, 
but  also  for  accounting  of  expenditures  from 
the  vast  amount  of  money  taken  from  the 
people  in  Federal  taxes. 

The  growing  magnitude  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  awesome  to  say  the  least. 
Perhaps  much  of  It  Is  necessary,  but  In  no 
event  does  Immensity  of  this  Government 
alone  relieve  It  from  a  strict  accounting  for 
each  and  every  expenditure.  Where  It  was 
once  millions  we  now  speak  in  terms  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Where  once  we  might  have 
looked  with  some  alarm  on  a  budget  not 
quite  balanced,  we  now  amuse  ourselves  with 
conjecture  on  the  billions  of  dollars  of  deficit 
spending  necessary  each  year.  The  council 
Joins  with  me  in  sincerely  asking  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  maintain 
your  vigilance  In  these  matters  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people.  Your  efforts  will  be 
rewarded  because  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  a  terrific  swing  toward  sane,  intelligent 
Government  spending  practices. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gail  H.  Gilbert,  Mayor. 


FREEDOM'S  LIGHT  SHINES 
THROUGH  DEFEAT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
have  been  deeply  shaken  by  the  turn  of 
events  beginning  with  the  abortive  at- 
tempt by  Cuban  expatriots  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  I  have  already  made 
clear  my  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
Others  have  joined  me  in  expressing 
theirs.  One  of  the  most  sensitive  stories 
was  written  by  Jack  Foster,  editor  of  Uie 
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Rocky  Mountain  News,  while  in  Wash- 
ington a  few  days  ago.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues can  share  the  profound  impres- 
sion I  received  when  reading  this  article, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedoms   Light   Shines   Through   Fog   of 
Defeat 

(By  Jack  Foster) 

Washington,  April  22. — I  am  writing  this 
at  a  hotel  window  looking  across  Lafayette 
Square  toward  the  White  House. 

It  is  early  morning.  A  thick  gray  fog 
drapes  the  distant  flnger  of  Washington 
Monument  and  hangs  leadenly  from  the  roof 
of  the  home  of  Presidents,  veiling  its  classic 
pillars.  A  light  shines  dimly  from  the  front 
porch. 

This  Is  the  mood  of  Washington  today. 

T^e  whole  city  is  plunged  into  a  pit  of 
gloom  and  sadness  because  of  the  tragic 
events  that  have  taken  place  on  what  was 
to  be  freedom's  beachhead  in  Cuba.  Not 
since  the  days  of  Pearl  Harbor  has  the  city 
known  such  bitter  disappointment,  as  one  by 
one  the  errors  in  our  leaders'  judgment  be- 
came more  apparent 

WE    ALWAYS    LOSE    FIRST    BATTLE 

Yet  now.  as  then,  all  minds  are  turned 
with  imderstandlng  through  the  fog  to  the 
light  on  the  front  porch,  knowing  full  well 
that  whatever  decisions  are  made  within 
will  shape  their  lives  for  years  to  come. 

It  Is  the  old  story  of  American  democracy 
being  retold.  This  Nation,  it  seems,  always 
must  lose  the  first  battle  at  the  sacrifice 
of  heroes'  lives  before  the  real  issue  is  fully 
realized. 

Now  that  Issue  is  crystal  clear.  When  arms 
and  massive  tanks  from  Communist  Czech- 
oslovakia with  military  precision  crushed  a 
brave  band  of  refugees  in  a  stinking  swamp 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  cold  awakening  came. 

No  longer  can  we  say.  and  dismiss  the 
matter:  We  will  never  let  Cuba  go  Com- 
munist. 

Cuba  Is  Communist — fully  entrenched. 
amply  armed,  a  partner  of  Moscow  and 
Peiping,  with  a  secret  police  force  able  to 
control  its  people — all  this  90  miles  Irom 
the  United  States. 

This  fact,  in  Itself,  has  changed  the  whole 
course  of  American  history. 

No  longer  from  our  hemisphere  of  se- 
curity can  we  wage  our  crusade  for  freedom 
only  in  distant  places.  The  battle  has  ad- 
vanced to  our  own  borders  and  those  na- 
tions near  us.  whom  we  have  considered 
friends,  will  be  sorely  tried  as  explosions 
occur   within   their  own  countries. 

Last  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE), 
I  heard  President  Kennedy  meet  this  issue 
head  on.     He  said  : 

■  We  do  not  intend  to  be  lectured  by  those 
whose  character  was  stamped  for  all  time 
on  the  bloody  streets  of  Budapest." 

U.S.  stand:   right  on  the  line 

"Should  it  ever  appear  that  the  inter- 
American  doctrine  of  noninterference  merely 
conceals  or  excuses  a  policy  of  nonaction — 
If  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  should 
fall  to  meet  their  commitments  against 
outside  Communist  penetration — then  I 
want  it  clearly  understood  that  this  Gov- 
ernment win  not  hesitate  in  meeting  its 
primary  obligations  which  are  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  own  Nation." 

There  it  was — right  on  the  line.  Common 
causes  we  want  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  But  if  through  fear  of  the  Com- 
munist Parties  within  their  own  countries, 
or  through  weakness  and  lack  of  faith,  they 


choose  not  to  Join  us,  then  the  United 
States   will — and   must — go   It   alone. 

The  brave  men  who  died  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  brought  the  issue  to  this  point — be- 
fore, we  hope,  it  was  too  late. 

For  their  sacrifice  the  American  people 
must  ever  bow  their  heads  In  gratitude. 
For  In  defeat  they  chose  to  give  their  lives 
in  the  first  battle  that  the  last  battle  might 
be  won. 

And  someday  when  the  smoke  of  the 
last  battle  blows  away  and  the  world  begins 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  again.  I  hope  that  the 
name  of  Bahia  de  Cochlnos — the  Bay  of 
Pigs — will  be  changed  to  Bahia  de  Heroes — 
the  Bay  of  Heroes.  And  a  monument, 
molded  by  Yankee  hands,  I  pray  will  be 
lifted  there  to  their  glorious  memory.  All 
this.  God  willing. 


AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes, 
of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Iran. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Julius  C.  Holmes  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Iran. 

This  nomination  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  In  that 
committee  I  voted  against  a  favorable 
recommendation.  I  did  so  on  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Holmes'  participation  in  a  trans- 
action which  took  place  in  1948.  which  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe. 

At  that  time  there  was  created  a  Na- 
tional Tanker  Corp..  with  shares  out- 
standing in  the  number  of  1.000.  There 
were  three  stockholders  who  were  Mr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Klein,  and  Mr.  Casey.  The 
price  per  share  of  the  stock  was  $1.  The 
company  thus  had  a  capitalization  of 
$1,000.  held  by  three  stockholders,  in- 
cluding the  nominee,  Mr.  Holmes.  Based 
on  the  records  of  the  company  Mr.  Casey 
owned  400  shares.  Mr.  Holmes  owned  300 
shares,  and  Mr.  Klein  owned  300  shares. 

The  corporation.  National  Tanker,  was 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  three 
ships  from  the  merchant  marine.  Be- 
fore the  purchase  was  consummated.  Na- 
tional Tanker,  guided  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
Mr.  Casey,  and  Mr.  Klein,  made  arrange- 
ments to  sell  those  three  tankers  before 
they  were  ever  bought  and  to  obtain  a 
profit  of  $450,000. 

United  Tanker,  to  which  the  three 
tankers  were  to  be  sold,  was  capitalized 
at  $2,506,000.  The  Chinese  Nationalist 
interests  put  up  $2.5  million  and  three 
U.S.  citizens  put  up  $2  each. 

One  might  ask,  "Why  was  United 
Tanker  organized  under  these  circum- 
stances? "  The  U.S.  Government,  vmder 
law,  declared  that  the  tankers  had  to 
be  sold  to  American  citizens  and  that 
when  the  ships  were  operating  they  were 
to  operate  under  the  United  States  flag. 
The  Chinese  interests,  known  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Klein,  and  Mr.  Casey,  were 
prepared  to  buy  the  ships  and  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  liberally  for  them.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made  that  National 
Tanker  would  buy  the  ships,  with  the 
knowledge  that  before  the  ships  were 
bought  the  arrangement  was  made  for 
United  Tanker  to  buy  the  ships  from 
National   Tanker.     That   was   done. 

Thus  the  situation  was — and  the 
testimony    will    so    prove — that    these 


three  men.  knowing  there  was  a  law  in 
existence  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the 
ships  to  foreign  interests,  devised  a 
scheme  under  which  the  law  was  cir- 
cumvented, and  the  ships  finally  passed 
into  foreign  holdings.  For  each  of  the 
dollars  put  up  in  the  capital  investment 
of  National  Tanker  there  was  drawn 
down  a  profit  of  $450.  $1,000  was  put 
up  and  a  profit  of  $450,000  was  made, 
before  the  ships  were  purchased  from 
the  Merchant  Marine. 

On  January  24.  1948,  as  shown  by  the 
testimony — I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  specifically  to  the  letters  car- 
ried on  pages  66,  67,  68,  and  69  of  the 
transcript  of  the  testimony  taken — be- 
fore the  ships  were  bought,  as  I  have 
stated,  these  men  knew  there  was  a  pro- 
fit of  5450,000  to  be  made. 

The  Merchant  Marine  learned  that 
there  was  a  purp>ose  to  sell  the  ships  to 
United  Tanker,  and  it  sent  a  letter  to 
National  Tanker  asking  whether  it  was 
a  fact  that  National  Tanker  had  ar- 
ranged to  sell  the  ships. 

Mr.  Casey  answered  that  letter  and 
stated: 

There  have  been  no  arrangements  made. 
There  Is  no  contemplation  of  selling  them. 
The  present  purpose  Is  to  operate  under 
a  bottom  charter  plan  the  ships  In  the  name 
of  the  United  Tanker. 

I  believe  a  careful  study  of  the  record 
will  disclose  the  facts  to  be  as  I  have 
stated  them.  A  scheme  was  devised  to 
circumvent  the  laws  so  that  these  ships 
would  be  ostensibly  purchased  by  a  U.S. 
citizen,  whereas,  through  plot  and 
scheme,  they  were  in  truth  purchased 
by  Chinese  nationalists.  That  plot  and 
scheme  was  devised  with  the  knowledge 
that  before  the  document  buying  the 
ships  from  the  US.  Government  was 
signed,  a  profit  of  $450,000  would  be 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  Holmes  stated  that  in  his  mind 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  what 
was  done.  On  page  25  of  the  record 
I  asked  Mr.  Holmes  certain  questions; 

Senator  Lausche.  How  did  you  contem- 
plate financing  the  purchase? 

Mr.  Holmes.  The  purchase,  we  financed 
the  purchasing  of  five  ships  previously  to  this 
by 

Senator  Lausche.  No.     How  did  you 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Lausche  Is 
talking  at>out  these  three  ships. 

Senator  Lausche.  How  did  you  contem- 
plate financing  the  purchase  of  these  three 
ships  when  your  capitalization  was  only 
$1,000? 

Mr.  Holmes.  This  was  an  initial,  nominal, 
capitalization,  and  the  hope  was  to  be  able 
to  charter  these  ships  and  pledge  the  charter 
hire. 

Senator  Lausche.  So  that  is  how  you  hoped 
to  get  the  money  to  finance  the  payment — 
out  of  the  chartering  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  Now  then,  the  question 
is:  Did  you  have  that  financing  arranged 
before  you  formalized  the  purchase? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes;  Senator  Williams,  I 
think,  has  Just  described  It. 

Senator  Lausche.  So  that  you  knew  In  ad- 
vance that  you  would  be  putting  up  $1,000 
for  1,000  shares.  Were  there  four  men  or 
three? 

Senator  Williams.  Three  men. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Three. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  knew  In  ad- 
vance  they  would  be   getting  back   $450,000 
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for  thlB  same  stock  at  the  end  of  the  time; 
la  that  not  true? 
Mr.    Holmes.  That    la    substantially    true, 

yes. 

Then  I  put  this  question  to  Mr. 
Holmes : 

Did  you  think  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  that? 

His  answer  was: 
No,  I  did  not. 

I  ctmnot  justify  our  passing  a  bill  a 
month  ago  authorizing  the  spending  of 
$100  million,  or  whatever  the  amount 
was.  in  order  to  fight  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  then  approving  this  trans- 
action as  being  morally  sound.  To  me 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  or  not 
the  participants  were  within  the  tech- 
nical and  legal  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  scheming  makes  the  moral  im- 
proprieties worse.  The  participants  set 
up  the  plan  to  circumvent  the  law  by 
creating  a  corporation,  and  giving  it  the 
frontpiece  of  American  ownership, 
when  in  truth  it  was  owned  by  Na- 
tionalist Chinese.  To  make  things 
worse,  the  corporation  to  which  the 
ships  were  sold,  in  which  Nationalist 
Chinese  put  up  $2,500,000  and  three 
Americans  put  up  $6.  paid  $10,000  for 
the  $2  that  each  of  the  three  put  up.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  whether 
I  am  correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  is  correct.  In 
addition,  it  was  proved  that  the  Chinese 
nationals  had  an  option  to  buy  the 
$2  worth  of  stock  at  any  time  for  $10,000 
apiece  from  these  three  men.  Obviously 
they  received  $10,000  for  the  use  of  their 
names  as  their  participation  in  the 
scheme  to  put  these  ships  into  foreign 
ownership. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  summarize.  I  have 
never  looked  with  sympathy  upon  schem- 
ing to  get  around  the  law.  I  think  it  is 
morally  base.  In  this  transaction, 
those  who  participated  may  have  cir- 
cumvented the  law.  But  morally  what 
was  done  was  wrong.  The  three  men 
were  indicted.  Subsequently  there  was  a 
dismissal  of  the  indictment  against 
Holmes  and  Klein.  But  the  dismissal 
was  on  the  basis  of  the  finding  that  one 
of  the  participants  testified  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  by  reason  of  being  called 
to  testify  before  the  grand  jury,  he  be- 
came immunized  against  prosecution. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  declared 
that  if  one  defendant  were  immunized, 
it  would  not  proceed  against  the  other 
two.  In  sum.  that  statement  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  prosecution.  I  cannot 
see  my  way  clear  to  give  approval  to  that 
type  of  conduct.  To  me  it  requires  de- 
nunciation rather  than  approval. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  protesting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  it  is  most 
regrettable  that  we  would  even  be  think- 
ing of  sending  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Iran  a  man  in  whom  there  is  an  element 
of  doubt  as  to  his  integrity. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out  with  respect  to  this  particular  trans- 
action, on  the  19th  of  January  1948.  3 
days  before   Mr.   Holmes  and  his  two 


associates  were  awarded  the  three  tank- 
ers by  the  Maritime  Commission,  they 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  wherein 
they  would  collect  $150,000  on  each 
tanker  that  they  could  get  from  the  U.S. 
Government  and  turn  over  to  this  for- 
eign group.  On  the  24th  of  January,  2 
days  later,  they  signed  an  agreement 
under  which  the  United  Tanker  Corp. 
received  from  Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Ca.sey, 
and  Mr.  Klein,  an  irrevocable  option 
giving  United  the  right  to  buy  the  1.000 
shares  of  stock  at  any  time  before  Octo- 
ber 15  at  S450  per  share. 

The  National  Tanker  Corp.  had  been 
formed  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Casey,  and 
Mr.  Klein  the  day  before  and  capitalized 
for  1,000  shares  at  $1  per  share. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  assigned  300  shares  of 
this  stock. 

Then  to  make  sure  that  Mr.  Holmes 
and  his  two  associates  would  be  pro- 
tected, the  United  Tanker  Corp.,  wliich 
was  buying  these  ships,  included  in  the 
same  agreement  a  provision  that  they 
were  to  place  in  escrow  $450,000  to 
guarantee  that  they  would  exercise  the 
option. 

So  there  was  no  speculation  whatso- 
ever. The  Holmes  group  had  the  ships 
sold  to  this  group  of  foreigners  prior  to 
the  time  that  they  actually  bought  the 
ships  from  the  Maritime  Commission. 
The  law  specifically  prohibited  the  sale 
of  these  tankers  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  his 
associates  to  this  foreign-owned  or  for- 
eign-controlled company.  To  justify 
this  sale  Mr.  Holmes  used  the  flimsy  ex- 
cuse that  the  company,  the  United 
Tanker  Corp.,  was  75  percent  American 
because  they  had  only  four  stockholders 
and  three  of  them  were  Americanf. 

What  they  did  not  tell  was  that  the 
one  foreign  stockholder,  a  Chinese  citi- 
zen, had  $2 '2  million  invested  and  the 
three  Americans  had  only  $2  apiece  in- 
vested. In  addition,  the  Chinese  citizen 
also  had  an  option  to  buy  the  $2  worth 
of  stock  from  the  three  Americans  for 
$10,000  each.  This  was  a  $10,000  payoff 
for  the  use  of  their  names. 

The  reason  the  Government  was  so 
anxious  to  keep  these  ships  under 
American  flag  and  under  the  control  of 
the  American-owned  companies  was  so 
that  the  ships  would  always  be  used  in 
the  furtherance  of  American  commerce 
and  trade.  The  Government  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  we  had  control  of  the  .ships. 
For  that  reason  Congress  passed  the  law 
providing  that  these  tankers,  under  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act,  would  be  sold 
only  to  American-owned  companies. 
Congress  did  not  want  these  American 
ships  which  were  being  sold  as  surplus 
to  fall  into  foreign  hands. 

As  evidence  that  this  was  not  a  bad 
policy,  I  point  out  what  happened  when 
Mr.  Holmes  and  his  group  violated  this 
law.  The  United  Tanker  Corp.  was 
in  effect  wholly  owned  by  foreign 
interests,  with  $2V2  million  out  of  the 
$2,500,006  capitalization  being  foreign 
owned.  After  they  took  title  to  these 
three  tankers  from  the  Casey-Holmes- 
Klein  group,  one  of  these  same  tankers, 
the  Kettleman  Hills,  was  leased  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  was  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  high  octane  gasoline  from 


Rumania  to  Communist  ports  in  China 
and  in  North  Korea. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis  John- 
son, in  a  letter  dated  October  4.  1949. 
vigorously  protested  this  action.  I  quote 
from  that  letter: 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  concerned 
that  two  U.S. -flag  vessels,  the  SS  Kettle- 
man  Hills  and  the  SS  Christopher,  have 
been  chartered  to  transport  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products  from  Constanzla, 
Rumania,  to  Dalren,  China. 

Permitting  U.S. -flag  vessels  to  transport 
high  war  potential  goods  to  and  from  Com- 
munist-controlled ports  presents  a  definite 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  I  will  put  into 
the  Record  later. 

Again,  on  January  19,  1950.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Louis  Johnson,  wrote 
another  and  even  stronger  letter,  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  urging  that  they 
stop    this    trade.      Secretary    Johnson 
pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  letting 
this  foreign-owned  company,  which  had 
taken  control  of  these  ships,  to  transport 
oil  and  potential  war  goods  for  the  Soviet 
Union    into    Communist   Chinese    ports 
and  North  Korean  ports.    He  also  pointed 
out  that  what  was  even  worse  was  that 
at  the  same  time  the  State  Department 
was    giving    the    United    Tanker    Corp. 
some    cargo    to    haul    for    ECA.     They 
were  hauling  for  both  sides  at  this  time. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Both  sides  of  what? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Under 
the   ECA    program    the   United   Tanker 
Corp.     collected     $6,600,000     from     the 
U.S.  Govenunent  to  haul  ECA  products, 
and  they  collected  close  to  a  half  million 
dollars  for  the  use  of  two  of  its  tankers 
for  hauling  oil  for  Russia.    One  of  these 
tankers  was  the  same  tanker  which  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  group  by  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  associates. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  knew  about  these 
transactions  when  he  sent  Mr.  Holmes' 
name  to  the  Senate.  Whoever  in  the 
State  Department  prepared  the  memo- 
randum for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  recommending  this  nomination, 
should  be  called  upon  to  explain  why  he 
did  not  tell  the  President  ail  the  facts.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  this  name  being  be- 
fore us  if  the  President  had  known  of 
these  transactions.  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  Senate  could  be  asked  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Holmes'  nomination,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  excellent  message  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  to  us 
earlier  this  week  with  reference  to  the 
need  for  establishing  a  higher  code  of 
ethics  for  Government  officials. 

There  are  many  more  aspects  to  this 
transaction  which  will  clearly  demon- 
strate why  this  man's  nomination  should 
not  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding,  I  point  out  that  some 
refuge  will  be  sought  in  the  proposition 
that  of  the  1.000  shares  some  distribu- 
tion was  made  to  other  citizens.  That 
distribution  is  shown  at  page  38.  To  me. 
that  fact  makes  no  difference  so  far  as 
the  basic  question  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Julius  Holmes  as  an  ofTicial 
of  the  National  Tanker  Corp.,  under  date 
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of  January  24.  1948.  and  signed  also  by 
Mr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Casey,  states  that  the 
three  of  them  owned  lOO  percent  of  all 
the  1,000  shares  of  stock  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction. 

Mr.  Holmes  owTied  30  percent  of  this 
company  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to  this 
foreign  sroup. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  discuss  this  par- 
ticular transaction  more  fully  and  also 
point  out  another  deal  involving  five 
other  tankers.  In  this  second  deal  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  group  made  a  profit  of 
$2,800,000  on  an  investment  of  5100,000. 

Again  they  made  their  large  profit  by 
violating  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  when 
they  sold  these  tankers  also  to  a  foreign 


owner. 


PROPOSED  REVIEW  OF  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE  AGE^iCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  26,  an 
article  entitled  '•Reappraising  the  CIA" 
discusses  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  by  the  President  to 
review  our  intelligence  service  and  para- 
military activities.  The  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  leadership  which  the  dis- 
tinjui.shed  majority  leader  Senator 
M.-vKSFiELD  has  given  to  the  effort  of 
bringing  the  CIA  under  some  degree  of 
congressional  oversight. 

As  Senators  know,  my  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
McC.\RTHY : ,  has  introduced  similar 
proposed  legisUticn  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  is  following  the  lead  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  1.  So  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  instead  of  being 
the  Mansfield  bill,  is  the  McCarthy-  bill. 
The  objectives  of  the  bills  are  the  same. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  once 
again  mj*  solid  concuiTence  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  in  his 
views  on  the  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  the  CIA,  and  in  support  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

I  have  also  long  felt  that  the  proper 
role  of  any  intelligence  body  is  the 
gatiiering  of  information  and  tl:ie 
recommendation  of  alternative  policies. 
I  thmik  It  is  unportant  to  emphasize  that 
alternatives,  supported  by  intelligence 
data  in  depth,  should  be  available  to  the 
President  for  his  final  decision. 

Certaunly  the  most  serious  considera- 
iiGCi  should  also  be  given  to  the  better 
coordination  of  Uie  various  inteih<;enc€ 
services,  such  as  the  intelligence  services 
of  the  respective  branches  of  the  armed 
services.  The  reports  are  frequent 
enough  over  the  years  to  indicate  that 
there  is  an  insufficient  apparatus  for  tlie 
final  evaluation  of  intelligence  data  from 
all  sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  the  aiticle  from 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  -Reapprais- 
ing  the  CIA."  and  the  article  which  ap- 
pealed m  the  Minneapolis  SUr  of  April 
21.  1961.  entitled  'Get  CIA  Out  of  Public 
Life."  This  article  was  written  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
ia  datekned  Paris. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoao. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  36.  Ifl611 
RE.\PPBjLIS1N&  thk  CIA 
The  appointment  of  a  man  with  th*  quali- 
ficaUoc*  oX  Gen  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  to  re- 
view U.S.  Intelligence  services  and  para- 
military activities  stiggests  the  seriousness 
of  President  Kennedy's  determination  to  find 
c»at  what  went  wrong  In  the  Intelligence 
operations  that  led  up  to  the  Cuban  fla«co  of 
last  week.  The  Implication  la  that  changes 
in  the  functioning  ot  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Ita  statvis  and  its  personnel  are  con- 
templatfid. 

We  have  long  supported  Senator  MncE 
M.^NsrnxD  of  Montana,  now  the  majority 
leader.  In  his  contention  that  Congress 
should  have  greater  ctwittol  orer  the  CI.A. 
which,  though  It  spends  vast  sums  erf  money. 
te  virtuaily  a  law  unto  itseil.  subject  only 
to  Presidential  direction.  By  its.  very  nature 
It,  must  operate  in  secret;  but  a  watchdog 
committee  such  as  Mr.  MArrsTnri-D  proposes 
coTild  serre  a  nsefnl  ftmctlon  wlthoirt  vio- 
lating secnrity.  In  much  the  same  way  aa 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  done  in  an  equally  secret 
field  for  years. 

An  Institution  lilte  the  CIA  should  be 
solely  a  body  to  gather  intelligence,  to  weigh 
It,  Interpret  It  U  reqntrcd.  but  not  to  make 
poUcy  decisions.  It  ws.s  never  Intended  to 
make  policy,  which  In  the  fteW  of  foreign 
affairs  Is  the  prero^Uve  of  the  Pre.sldent 
working  through  the  -State  Department.  Yet 
in  the  case  of  Cuba,  for  Instance,  the  Cl.A's 
inaiatence  on  backing  one  gronp  and  ex- 
cluding another  was  a  policy  decision,  and  a 
mistaken  one  at  that. 


fT^rom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Apr.  34,  1961  [ 

Get  CIA  Oxrr  of  Pttblic  Lin 

(By  C.  li.  Sulzberger) 

We    are    an   emotional.    Impatient    people 

wtth   a  taste  for  quick  results,  a   tendency 

toward  extreme  disappointment  when  these 

are    not    obtained    and    a    habit    of   wishful 

thinking.      All    these    characteristics    played 

their  role  in  the  dismal  Cuban  affair.    Conse- 

qtiently.  distinguished  American  leaiders  prl- 

Tately  mutter ;  "Thia  la  our  worst  defeat  since 

the  War  of  1812.  ' 

That  is  excessive,  although  foreign  reaction 
to  this  operation,  from  which  we  feebly  pre- 
tended to  disassociate  ourselves,  could  Indeed 
hardTy  be  worse.  That  indefinable  substance 
known  as  American  prestige  has  shriveled. 
We  look  like  fools  to  our  frtenda.  raacals  to 
our  enemies,  and  incompetents  to  the  rest. 
The  high  moral  tone  we  had  been  procliilm- 
Ing  tias  rlaen  to  an  undetectable  dog  whistle. 
Purthermorc.  we  are  aa  addicted  to  prac- 
tical maxima  as  Uie  Turks.  We  venerate  slo- 
gi-.ns  like  "Honesty  Is  the  best  policy"  and 
"Nothing  succeeds  like  succesa."  We  now 
find  that  fake  honesty  Is  the  worst  policy 
and  nothing  falls  like  failure. 

Yet.  when  breaks  appear  In  the  munltl- 
gated  overcast,  it  will  be  shown  that  realities 
haven't  changed.  Our  moral  and  political 
leadership  have  been  tarnislied.  But  we  re- 
main the  strongest  Western  Power  and  out 
policy  need  not  alter  because  it  haa  been 
handicapped  by  folly.  Indeed,  to  Judge  from 
the  tenor  of  President  Kennedy's  speech. 
PMel  Castro  himself  muat  feel  forebodings. 
Tlie  admtnlstrafion  seems  determined,  aa 
a  matter  of  overwhehntng  pride,  that  some- 
day he  ah.T.n  fall . 

Niklta  Khrushchev  enunciates  the  strange 
ckxrtrtne  that,  while  war  as  An.  expression 
of  policy  ia  obsoiete,  wars  of  liberation  are 
not.  For  ua  the  Cuban  affair  approaches  a 
war  of  liberation  undier  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


And,  as  the  Rnasttuts  showed  us  tmstrcress- 
fully  In  Yugoslavia,  almost  strccessfaWy  In 
Greece,  and  snccessfufly  fn  Himgary.  there 
are  various  means  of  fighting  such  wars 
lUkdcr  the  pretended  guise  oX  helping  the 
oppressed. 

This  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  an 
American  style  of  action.  Btrt  It  te  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  precedents  In 
our  own  as  well  as  other*'  history. 

Moscow  might  now  try  to  revive  some  of 
its  old-fashioned  barter  formulas.  It  may 
hint  wUUngjieaa  to  sacrifice  Cuban  friends 
if  we  yield  gracefully  in  Laos.  Certainly 
Khrushchev  would  be  attracted  by  any  hint 
that  we  would  guarantee  hands  off  In  eastern 
Europe  for  similar  promises  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Yet  we  would  be  fools  and  scallawaga 
to  contemplate  such  a  deal. 

We  went  wrong  three  ways  In  Cuba. 
First,  those  responsible  showed  Inadequate 
familiarity  with  history.  They  might  have 
reread  the  story  of  thoee  French  Royalists 
landed  by  Britain  in  Quiberon  Bay  In  1795 
to  Join  rebels  against  revolutionary  Prance. 
Or  they  might  have  reread  the  story  of  Bonny 
Prince  Charlie  They  would  have  seen  that 
foreign-aided  emigres  cannot  succeed  with- 
out a  groundswell  of  popular  support. 

Second,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  Jejune  optimism  of  Cubans 
with  whom  we  dealt  and  the  mlsealcula- 
tlons  of  our  agenU.  In  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain information,  cautloxos  pessimism  is  a 
sounder  basis  than  hope. 

And  third,  it  U  clear  that  our  famous 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  has  not 
only  failed  us  but  Is  far  too  publicised .  The 
CIA  performed  brilliantly  In  Iran,  during 
the  Mossadegh  crisis.  It  cased  the  1958 
French  sittwtlon  better  than  the  State  De- 
partment. It  was  crudely  effective  in 
Guatenwila.  unsure  in  Laoa  and  fell  flat  on 
Hungary.  Suez;,  and  Iraq 

The  CIA  is  inftmtely  too  prominent  a  fea- 
ture of  our  public  scene,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
take  suffldent  camouflage  precautions. 
Compare  the  "Made  in  USA.-  labels  on  the 
Powers  case  with  the  anonymity  of  Britain's 
Cmdr.  Lionel  Crabbe  or  Russia's  Col.  Rudolf 
iLbel.  who  stm  denies  he  worked  for  Mc»cow. 
We  don't  have  to  change  policy  and  we 
can  hold  leadership  becau.se  the  realities  of 
force  and  purpose  remain  with  us.  The 
President  may  decide.  If  Congress  clamors  for 
sacrlflclal  heads,  to  accelerate  his  eventnal 
intention  of  replacing  the  excellent  Allen 
EKiIlea  with  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor. 

Bnt  the  Important  thing  is  to  learn  from 
this  grievous  mistake.  We  must  postulate 
our  acts  on  sounder  Information  and  weigh 
more  surely  tlie  consequence*  of  failure. 
We  must  obscure  our  methods  of  cold  war- 
fare and  get  the  CIA  right  out  of  public  life. 
Democracies  can  sometimes  be  too  carlo\is. 
And  we  must  learn  to  obscure  o\ir  official  re- 
actions in  a  cooler,  mco-e  studied  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sulzberger  article  comments  in  particu- 
lar about  some  of  the  more  obvious  pub- 
lic activities  of  the  CIA  and  its  ofUcials. 
such  as  speechmaking.  articlewrlting. 
and  the  like.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
agency  which  is  as  sensitive  as  the  CIA 
would  do  better  to  remain  out  of  public 
activity  and  confine  its  activities  to  sup- 
plying information  to  the  President  and 
other  duly  constituted  ofHcers  of  the  ex- 
ecrrtive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
Members  of  Congress,  who  would  be 
eligible  to  rccehre  such  information  under 
the  McCarthy-Mansfield  proposals. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  from  an  axticle 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  and  also  in  sui  AsBociated  Press 
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news  dispatch  from  Washington  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr., 
as  the  head  of  a  Presidential  Board  to 
watch  over  foreign  intelligence  activities. 
The  Associated  Pre.'is  dispatch  reads: 

The  White  House  announced  today  that 
Dr.  James  R  Killian.  Jr..  will  head  a  Presi- 
dential Board  to  watch  over  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities. 

Killian,  chairman  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
headed  the  BoeJd  when  It  was  set  up  In  1969 
by  former  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
to  watch  over  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  all  other  agencies  engaged  In 
foreign  intelligence. 

The  remainder  of  the  press  dispatch 
merely  notes  that  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  today  giving  an  in- 
terpretation of  this  move. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  not 
only  is  it  imperative  that  there  be  a  re- 
examination of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  its  activities — and  this  must 
be  done  most  discreetly  and  carefully, 
and  must  be  done  in  executive  session — 
but  it  is  also  equally  important  that  there 
be  some  coordination  of  the  intelligence 
functions  of  other  areas  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  as  to  provide  better  relation- 
ship and  l>etter  coordination  between 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
intelligence  services,  particularly  those 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

The  New  York  Times  article  com- 
ments in  some  detail  in  reference  to  the 
press  dispatch  I  have  just  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  article  en- 
titled "President  Names  Killian  To  Co- 
ordinate Intelligence."  written  by  Wal- 
lace Carroll  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  May  3,  1961, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  the  Board  which  Dr.  Killian 
will  head  will  have  many  changes  from 
the  Board  which  was  established  in  1956. 
The  Board  has  as  its  function  something 
entirely  different  from  the  study  which 
is  underway  by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor. 
General  Taylor  is  examining  into  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  activities 
In  the  recent  Cuban  affair  and  will  make 
a  report  to  the  President  on  that  matter. 
Also,  he  will  make  some  recommenda- 
tions for  the  revision  or  reform  of  the 
CIA. 

There  can  be  no  more  important  task 
now  than  to  provide  for  the  Government 
Intelligence  services  which  are  informa- 
tional and  reliable,  and  which  confine 
their  activities  to  supplying  information 
to  the  policymaking  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  also  important  that  an 
agency  which  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
somewhat  exclusive  and  secret  at  least 
have  some  form  of  supervision,  so  that 
it  will  not  begin  to  think  it  is  a  govern- 
ment unto  itself.  The  danger  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  is  that  there  may 
be  an  ascendancy  or  there  may  be  an 
overemphasis  of  the  counterintelligence 
forces  and  the  military,  which  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  actions  formulate 


policy,  thereby  denying  to  the  State  De- 
partment, the  National  Security  Coimcil. 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  proper  opportunity  to  formulate  pol- 
icy on  the  basis  of  the  information  'which 
is  available  through  the  intelligence 
services. 

I  want  my  position  to  be  crystal  clear. 
The  Pentagon,  the  military  services,  and 
the  intelligence  services  of  the  Nation 
are  to  be  the  servants  of  the  ix)licy- 
makers.  They  are  not  to  be  policymak- 
ers in  themselves.  They  must  not  be 
permitted  to  be  policymakers.  They  are 
the  experts  who  must  be  kept  on  tap, 
not  on  top. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  in  recent 
months  in  southeast  Asia  and  in  Laos; 
if  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
Cuban  affair;  it  is  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  emphasis  or  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
miUtary,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  other  intelligence  serv- 
ices was  overwhelmingly  involved  in  the 
policymaking  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  point  where  the  actions  of 
the  military  and  the  CIA  made  policy 
through  their  preemption  of  the  field. 

Regrettably,  the  policy  which  is  made 
under  such  circumstances  is  al!  too  often 
not  soimd.     I  am  one  who  has  a  high 
regard     for     the     Central     Intelligence 
Agency  in  most  of  its  functions.     I  want 
that  to  be  quite  clea.-.     I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  look  for  scapegoats  in  order 
to  solve  our  problems.    These  problems 
have  been  coming  up>on  us  for  a  long 
time.     They  are  somewhat  a  part  of  the 
national  character.    We  have  not  really 
taken  the  struggle  against  communism 
very  seriously,  as  I  have  often  said  on  the 
floor.     I  shall  repeat,  every  time  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  that  until  this 
country   buckles   down   to   the   task   of 
assuming  the  job  of  world  leadership, 
which  it  is  capable  of  doing,  it  will  never 
be  able  properly  to  combat  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  to  overcome  some 
of  the   problems  which  beset  us.     We 
have  not  even  tried.     The  world  struggle 
will  not  be  won  by  solving  the  problem 
of  parking  automobiles.    We  cannot  win 
the  struggle  when  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  all  the  food  we  are  producing. 
No  one  can  tell  me  that  a  Nation  which 
nourishes  itself  on  a  diet  of  pills  and  diet 
regulations  is  one  which  is  stripi>ed  down 
for  action  in  the  cold  war.     I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  grown  a  bit  soft 
and  a  bit  fat.    It  is  my  opinion  that  imtil 
we  realize  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  the  tremendous  challenge  which  is 
ours,  and  that  we  are  fighting  the  battle 
of  our  lives,  we  will  not  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  It  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  have  an  investigation 
made  to  ascertain  if  someone  has  com- 
mitted a  terrible  mistake  and  then  to 
make  a  scapegoat  of  him.  I  heard  one 
Senator  say  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  an  investigation  and  inquiry. 
An  investigation  seeks  a  scapegoat.  An 
inquiry  seeks  information.  I  think  we 
ought  to  try  to  get  information,  so  that 
we  can  repair  any  weaknesses  in  our  na- 
tional security  structure.     I  think  we 


ought  to  get  information,  so  that  we  can 
make  proper  decisions  for  the  future. 

Exhibit  1 

President    Names    Khxian     To    Coordinatb 

Ikthxigenci 

{By  Wallace  Carroll) 

Washington.  May  2 — President  Kennedy 
has  selected  Dr.  James  R  Killian,  Jr.,  to 
lead  the  permanent  Presidential  board  that 
monitors  the  Government's  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities.  Dr.  Killian  is  chairman  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  selection  is  the 
latest  of  a  number  of  steps  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  services  after  last  month's  un- 
successful attempt  to  set  off  a  counterrevo- 
lution in  Cuba 

There  were  developments  relating  to  intel- 
ligence problems  today  on  Capitol  Hill: 

1.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee In  closed  session  questioned  Allen  W. 
Dulles,  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  on  the  agency's  role  in  the  Cuban 
rebel  landings.  The  committee  also  ques- 
tioned Richard  M.  Blssell,  Jr  .  a  deputy  direc- 
tor, who  was  In  general  charge  of  the  Cuban 
operation. 

2.  Support  Increased  In  the  Senate  for  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Etjcenk 
McCarthy,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  to  set  up 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  as  a  "watch- 
dog" over  the  Government's  intelligence  and 
information  programs. 

ON    BOARD    or   ADVISERS 

The  post  for  which  President  Kennedy 
has  picked  Dr.  Killian  is  the  chairmanship 
of  the  President's  Board  of  Consultants  on 
Foreign    Intelligence    Activities. 

This  Is  a  board  set  up  in  1956  by  President 
Elsenhower  to  keep  permanent  watch  over 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  all  other 
agencies  engaged  In  foreign  Intelligence. 

Dr.  Killian  was  the  board's  first  chairman 
and  served  from  1955  to  1958.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  MaJ.  Gen.  John  E.  Hull,  former 
commander  of  the  U.S.  forces  In  the  Far 
East  and  president  of  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  A-ssoclatlon.  Now  he  will  succeed 
General  Hull. 

Other  members  of  the  board  are  Dr.  Wil- 
liam O.  Baker,  vice  president  for  research, 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.;  Adm.  Richard  L.  Conolly,  president 
of  Long  Island  University,  Greenvale,  L.I.; 
Colgate  W.  Darden,  former  Governor  of 
Virginia,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Also  Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doollttle,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Space  Technology  Laboratories. 
Inc..  Los  Angeles;  Robert  A.  Lovett,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense.  New  York,  and  Ed- 
ward L.  Ryerson,  former  chairman  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 

SOME  TO  LOSE  POSTS 

Some  of  these  members  will  be  replaced 
by  President  Kennedy.  The  new  Board  will 
be  announced  In  a  few  days. 

The  Botird  Is  a  continuing  body  and  is 
supposed  to  report  to  the  President  every  6 
months.  It  is  thus  distinct  from  the  tem- 
porary group  under  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
whom  the  President  appointed  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  the  intelligence  activ- 
ities with  special  reference  to  the  Cuban 
landing. 

President  Elsenhower  set  up  the  Board  for 
two  purposes. 

The  first  was  to  meet  criticisms  of  a 
Hoover  Commission  task  force  that  found 
a  number  of  administrative  weaknesses  In 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  second  was  to  head  off  Just  such  a 
move  In  Congress  &a  that  now  underway 
to  set  up  a  congressional  watchdog  com- 
mittee over  the  intelligence  services. 

The  Board's  principal  concern  was  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  but  It  was  also 
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asked  to  keep  watch  on  at  least  30  other 
IntelTI^^nre  arttvttles.  fTwrneflnf  tho«e  con- 
ducted by  the  arraea  tervlces,  the  State 
Depaitment.  the  Atooaic  Energy  Commiaakoa, 

ai.d  seme  units  oi.  Uie  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

EI;»i:J!»HCiWER  OPPOSSO  UNIT 

General  El««r.h£r*er  was  unalterably  op- 
posed to  a  cx>Dgres«ionaI  watcbxlog  cunvmit- 
tee.  So  waa  the  Cenuai  Intelligence  Agency 
Director.  Mr    Duiies. 

This  Presidential  opposition  and  tiie  per- 
sonal popularity  oX  Mr  Dulles  In  Congress 
helped  to  defeat  a  Senate  resolution  In  19&6 
to  set  up  sucti  a  committee. 

The  resolution  wu*  introduced  by  Senator 
MiivK  Mamsfielo.  Democrat,  of  Montana.  wiM> 
Ls  no-*-  the  majority  leader.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
then  a  Senator,  voted  lor  it. 

The  Senators  wbo  are  pr  jmotm^  the  new 
resoiution  tiiereiare  believe  tJoat  President 
Kennedy  would  not  c>bj*et  to  a.  joint  con- 
gressional cciuinittee  lo  keep  watcb  on  all  In- 
telli(?ence  acii-.ities  •  •  •.  It  U  also  one 
or  tbe  agencies  tiiat  by  the  nature  ol  It* 
mysterious  operatujns  can  involve  the 
United  States  In  tbe  moet  serious  en\b&rra«s- 
mcnts  and  risks. 

The  Cenual  Intelligence  Agency  was  es- 
tablished In  ia47  to  gather  and  correlate 
InteUi^ence  and  to  conduct  the  kind  of  sub- 
versive operations  that  all  great  po-war*  en- 
gage ill  but  seldom  acknowledge. 

It  produces,  among  other  things,  a  daily 
Intelligence  digest  that  goes  to  the  President 
every  morning. 

SIZE  OT  sT.\rr  secret 
Its  budget  and  the  size  of  Its  staff  are 
secret.  Only  a  tew  Members  of  Congresw 
liave  an  idea  of  how  mLtch  money  it  receives 
and  spends.  Its  headquiarters  staff  Is  scat- 
tered throughout  Waslungton  In  30  or  more 
buildings  but  it  will  eventtially  move  Into  a 
new  building  almost  as  large  as  the  Penta- 
gon on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac. 

One  of  ite  projects  that  became  known 
was  the  development  of  the  17-2  plane, 
equipped  to  take  rem-irkably  clear  picttires 
of  ground  installations  from  great  altitudes. 
These  planes  were  used  over  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Uke  pictures  of  rocket  Uiunching 
Bites  and  other  miliury  and  industrial  in- 
stallations. US.  relations  and  a  summit 
conference  In  Paris  at  which  President  Eisen- 
liower  met  Premier  Khrushchev  collapsed  on 
the  very  first  day. 

Tbe  handling  of  this  Incident  ta-rolved 
the  agency  In  much  crltldsni  at  the  time. 
The  attempt  to  overthrow  Premier  Fidel 
Castro's  regime  In  Cuba  revived  and  tn- 
creased  Congressional  uneasiness  over  the 
agency's  activities. 


VISIT   TO  THE  UNTTED   STATES  BY 
PRESIDETTT    HABTB   BOURCFUTBA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day a  very  distin^vu-shed  urorld  leader 
came  to  Washinston  DC,  the  Nation's 
Capital.  As  a  citizen  and  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, I  salute  his  arrival- 
Senators  who  were  Members  of  this 
body  in  1956  may  recall  that  during  the 
period  of  the  Suez  crisis,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  one  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations.  I  returned 
from  those  srssions  convinced  that  the 
United  States  needed  to  lock  for  new 
friends — solid  friends,  reliable  friends — 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  needed  to  look 
for  those  reliable  friends  in  some  of  the 
Moelem  countries,  as  well  as  to  our  re- 
liable friends  in  the  State  of  Lsrael. 

I  pointed  out  that  there  was  s  re- 
liable friend,  a  friend  of  freedom,  a 
friend  of  the  West,  a  man  of  under- 
standing and  vision.    He  was  the  Presi- 


dent of  Tunisia.  T  said  this  repeatedly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  I  had 
the  pTl\ilege  of  knowing  something 
about  the  President  of  Tunisia.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  his  distin- 
guished and  worthy  son  not  only  as  a 
public  figure,  but  as  a  friend  and  as  an 
indmduaL 

I  have  read  and  stucfied  m-och  about 
the  political  life  of  the  President  of 
Tunisia.  I  refer  to  President  Habib 
Bourguiba.  who  is,  in  my  mind,  one  of 
the  really  siTcat  leaders  of  the  second 
half  of  the  2W;h  century  and  a  champion 
of  responsible  freedom  and  liberal  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  yield  ? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Speaking  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  am  delighted  to  con- 
gratulate the  able  acting  majority 
leader.  What  he  says  is  very  true.  The 
American  people  are  honored  to  have  as 
their  guest  in  the  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington today,  and  for  several  daj^s,  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  a  proud  people,  one 
who  has  ovei-come  many  hardships,  and 
whose  activities  as  the  Chief  ELxecutive 
of  his  nation  have  been  marked  by  a 
high  quality  of  statesmanship. 

I  remember  very  well  when  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  com- 
mented considerably  on  this  subject 
prior  to  today.  I  simply  congratulate 
him  for  the  comments  he  has  made  in 
regard  to  out  distinguished  guest,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  associate  myself  with 
those  comments  by  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  acting 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  CaH- 
fomia.  I  knew  his  mind  and  his  heart 
wpre  just  as  his  words  have  indicated. 
I  felt  thjst  not  only  should  our  Presi- 
dent extend  the  oflBcial  welcome  of  oar 
country  to  the  President  of  7\misia,  as 
he  did  today,  but  that  also  as  a  man 
who  believes  in  partiamentary  gore-m- 
ment.  free  elections,  and  the  cultural 
institutions  of  Western  civilization. 
President  Bour^uiba.  of  Tuni.<«ia.  would 
appreciate,  or  at  least  would  look  with 
favor  irpon,  some  reaction  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  for.  if  not  every  Member 
of  this  body,  at  least  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  when  I  say  that  one  of  the 
great  signs  of  hope  in  the  troubled 
world  of  today  is  the  tremendous  progress 
being  made  in  Tunisia  in  parliamentary 
government,  fn  economic  reforms,  and 
in  responsible  wnrld  leadership. 

As  an  instance  of  that.  I  point  out 
that  despite  the  emotions  involved  in 
the  -Algerian  crisis.  Pre^dcnt  Bourguiba. 
of  Tunisia,  has  been  wining  to  art  as  a 
mediator  between  the  Republic  of 
Prance  arvd  Algeria,  which  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  France. 

So  I  wish  to  ."ahite  Prrsident  Bour- 
guiba  for  that  act  of  .statesmanship  arvd 
couraee:  and.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
Senator,  I  wi.'h  to  welcome  him  to  our 
Capital  and  our  Nation. 

I  hope  we  shall  take  seriously  what 
President  Bourgniba  had  to  say  in  one 
of  his  earlier  comments,  prior  to  his 
coming  to  the  United  States.  In  that 
connection,  I  refer  to  a  New  York  Times 


dispatch  from  Amsterdam,  which  reads 
hi  part  as  follo%'s: 

President  Bourgulba  said  he  would  urge 
on  President  Kennedy  the  necessity  of  help- 
ing Ttmlsln  to  strengthen  herself  to  maln- 
tsdn  bcr  special  clvaracter  ss  an  African 
nation. 

•  >  •  •  • 

Mr.  Bourgulba  said  he  wo«ld  give  Presi- 
dent Kerrnetty  the  details  of  bis  view  that 
conditions  are  very  good  for  a  nefroti.ited 
Algerian  solntion  and  an  ultimate  cease- 
lire  tn  the  8«^ -year-old  war  for  lixlepend- 
en«r«. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  a  favorite  Tunisian  thesis  that  the 
United  Statea  sboold  choose  pilot  conn- 
trles  for  maaslve  aid — to  set  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done,  as  Mr.  Bourgulba  put  tt. 
Tunisia  Is  a  favorite  candidate  of  Tunisians 
and,  according  to  some  reports,  of  the  State 
DepartHient  for  a  pilot  role  In  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  know  whether  that  is  the  best  area  to 
select.  But  I  saj- — and  I  think  that, 
again.  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body — that  when  we 
pour  out  our  foreign  aid,  which  we  are 
willing  to  do.  we  should  be  most  gen- 
erous with  the  countries  and  the  leaders 
who  really  want  social  reforms  and  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  progress.  I 
believe  we  should  put  a  premium  upon 
giving  our  economic  aid  to  gov«nmenLs 
which  have  eliminated  corruption  and 
have  enacted  laws  to  help  the  people, 
ftiul  are  embracing  social  and  economic 
reforms.  I,  for  one.  am  sick  and  tiled 
ol  having  the  Congiess  appropriate 
moneys  to  help  areas  where  the  people 
do  not  want  to  help  themsehes,  or  areas 
in  which  a  ruling  clique  is  insisting  upon 
its  special  privileges  or  its  aristocratic 
privileges,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

I  say  that  a  country  in  which  the  in- 
stitutions of  government  and  of  eco- 
nomics are  designed  for  the  betterment 
of  the  people  is  the  kind  of  country  we 
should  help;  and  we  should  let  others 
know  that  we  do  help  such  people,  and 
that  we  are  unwiffing  to  help  those  who 
are  un-willing  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  talk  about  this 
matter  further  on  Monday,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Latin  American  aid  pro- 
gram. I  feel  that  in  my  discu.ssions  with 
some  of  ray  colleagues,  the  general  tenor 
of  my  remarks  is  fairly  consistent  with 
the  reactions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  mmi- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  *^ourguiba 
Drafts  10- Year  Plan  Calhng  for  More 
Aid  From  the  United  States." 

There  being  Cko  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorj), 
as  follows: 

1  From  the  New  York  Tteie«.  May  1 .  19«1  ] 
BocitcciBA    Drafts    10-Tea«    Pl-sw    CaioJWC 

roB     \ioai     Aid     From     UirrrKB     Ststk* — 

TUNisiAjf  PtxsiDmtrt  on  Wat   to  W*shii*o- 

TON — Froposai.  To  Cost  t300  Miliuon 

I  By  Thomas  P  Brady) 
Ams-tzxixsm.  the  NrrKTJii.AXDs  April 
30.— President  Habib  Bourgulb*  o<  TuntiVv 
is  taking  with  him  to  the  United  SUtes  plan.s 
and  planners  to  establish  a  lO-year  budget 
of  $80C  mimon  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  his  country,  he  disclosed 
today. 
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Mr  Bourgulba  arrived  here  at  midday  on 
the  first  leg  of  a  2- week  trip  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  He  flew  to  Montreal 
and  Is  scheduled  to  arrive  In  Washington 
Wednesday. 

Aboard  the  special  plane  of  Tunis  Air, 
which  brought  him  and  his  suite  to  Amster- 
dam. President  Bourgulba  said  he  would  urge 
on  President  Kennedy  the  necessity  of  help- 
ing Tunisia  to  strengthen  herself  to  main- 
tain her  special  character  as  an  African 
nation. 

rtlENOSHTP    LINKS    CTiBO 

It  was  apparent  he  meant  Tunisia's  char- 
acter as  the  most  occidental  of  the  new  na- 
tions of  Afric.i  and  possibly  the  stanchest 
friend  of  the  United  States  In  the  under- 
developed world. 

In  the  political  sphere,  Mr.  Bjurguiba 
said  he  would  give  President  Kennedy  the 
dcUils  of  his  view  that  conditions  arc  vtry 
good  for  a  negotiated  Algerian  solution  and 
an  ultimate  cease-flre  In  the  6 '■i -year -old 
war   for   Independence. 

President    de    Gaulle's    triumph    over    the. 
recent  mutiny  by  a  group  of   army  officers 
and  parachutists  annlhUated  men  who  had 
constituted  obsUcles  to  peace,  Mr.  B-jurgulba 
said. 

•I  do  not  doubt  General  dc  Gaulle's  will 
to  find  a  solution."  he  said.  "Now  the  Al- 
gerians should  overcome  their  distrust." 

It  Is  a  favorite  Tunisian  the:  Is  thnt  the 
United  States  should  choose  pilot  countnes 
for  massive  aid— to  set  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done,  as  Mr.  Bourgulba  put  It.  Tu- 
nisia Is  a  favorlU  candidate  of  Tunisians  and, 
according  to  some  reporU.  of  the  State  De- 
partrntnt  for  a  pilot  role  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Bourgulba  said  Tunisia  could  be  vised 
as  an  example  of  what  help  to  a  people  who 
work  can  achieve  In  increasing  economic 
potential. 

The  example,  he  said,  would  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  neighboring  Algeria,  which 
is  moving  toward  independence,  and  on  the 
rest  of  Africa.  "Decolonization  is  not  yet 
finished  in  Tunisia,  and  we  need  reinforce- 
ment." he  said. 

Accompanying  the  Tunisian  President  on 
the  trip  are  five  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
Sadok  Mokaddem.  Mohammed  Mismoudl. 
Ahmed  Ben  Salah.  Mahmound  Messadl  and 
Ahmed  Noiireddlne.  Secretaries  of  St;ite  re- 
spectively for  Foreign  Affairs,  Information. 
Finance  and  Planning.  Education  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Hedl  Noulra,  director  of  the  Central  Tu- 
nisian Bank  of  Issue,  Is  also  In  the  party. 
Mrs.  Mouflda  Bourgulba.  the  Tunisian  first 
ladv,  Is  accompanying  the  President.  Their 
son.  Habib  Bourgulba  Jr..  Tunisian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
scheduled  to  meet  the  party  In  Montreal. 

United  States  aid  to  Tunisia  has  varied  be- 
tween $20  million  and  $25  mUlion  annually 
in  recciit  years.  The  new  plan  would  require 
an  average  expenditure  of  $80  million  a  year. 
Tunisia,  Mr  Bourgulba  said,  expects  to 
find  a  part  of  this  money  herself  and  hopes 
also  that  other  countries,  such  as  West  Ger- 
many, may  contribute  to  the  plan. 

■DtTCATION     KKT     FACTOB 

The  plan  Includes  agricultural.  Industrial 
and  social  development.  Mr  Bourgulba  said. 
It  Is  his  thesis  that  the  essential  factor  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  an  underdevel- 
oped country-  Is  general,  basic  education 
combined  with  technical  training.  This  Is 
why  he  has  brought  Mr.  Messadl  with  him 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  building  of  schools 
and  of  a  Tunisian  university. 

Mr.  Messadl's  project*  look  toward  the 
United  States  for  the  financing  of  school 
plants.  For  linguistic  reasons,  Tunisia  looks 
toward  France  for  teachers.  This  conception 
haa  met  with  some  resistance  from  the 
United  States  because  the  American  aid  ad- 
ministrators feel  that  France  should  finance 


some  building  and  the  United  States  should 
supply  some  teachers,  at  least  at  technical 
levels. 

Mr.  Bourgiiiba  said  his  plan  envisaged 
spending  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  $80  mil- 
lion average  at  the  beginning  and  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  later,  when  the  first  Invest- 
ments began  to  produce  results  that  would 
permit  the  more  efficient  use  of  funds.  The 
annual  average  rate  would  amount  to  about 
20  percent  of  Tunisia's  yearly  national  rev- 
enue. 


PROPOSALS  TO  AID  SMALL 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate,  one  of 
the  subjects  in  which  I  have  had  an 
especial  interest  has  been  American 
small  business.  I  have  now  served  for  12 
years  on  the  Seriate  Small  Business 
Committee. 

This  interest  is  not  an  academic  one 
for  me.  In  fact,  as  a  boy  I  was  literally 
raised  in  an  independent  business;  and, 
as  a  young  man,  I  practiced  pharmacy 
in  our  store  in  South  Dakota.  So  when 
I  speak  about  small  business  and  the 
problems  of  small  business,  I  believe  I 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. That  knowledge  is  added  to  in 
every  month,  let  me  add,  as  I  read  the 
accounting  and  the  reports  of  a  small 
business  institution. 

One  of  the  real  joys  of  my  service  in 
the  Senate  has  been  the  opportunity  to 
rerve  on  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee ever  since  Its  creation  in  1950. 
I  may  add  that  the  committee  has  never 
shown  partisanship.  Instead,  it  has 
shown  a  desire  to  serve  the  independent 
busines.ses  of  the  country.  Through  the 
work  of  our  committee,  under  the  able 
and  devoted  chairmanship  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman], 
attention  here  in  the  Senate  has  been 
focuced  on  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  past  several  years,  significant 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  Congress 
on  behalf  of  small  busine.ss.  We  can 
point  to  the  establishment  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act— two  very  important  programs  to 
provide  small  business  with  the  help  it 
needs  and  deserves  if  our  free  enterprise 
.'-ystem  is  to  remain  strong  and  vital. 
And  there  has  been  legislation  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  taxation  of  small 
business  and  to  assure  it  a  fairer  share 
of  Government  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  contract  awards. 
But.  Mr.  President,  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. For  example,  a  recent  study  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reveals 
that  between  1948  and  1958,  chain  food 
stores  increased  their  .share  of  total  food 
sales  from  26  to  44  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  indep>endent  store  owners' 
share  of  total  sales  declined  from  58  to 
25  percent. 

These  facts  prompted  the  Director  of 
the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Economics 
to  state  before  the  Retailing,  Distribu- 
tion, and  Fair  Trade  Practice  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  that: 

We  disclose  a  trend  toward  mergers  which. 
If  continued  at  this  rate,  may  lead  to  a  few 


colossal  chalnstore  companies  and  other 
competitive  groups  •  •  •  controUlng  the 
great  bulk  ol  the  retail  grocery  business  in 
this  country. 

The  same  study  revealed  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  advances  scored  by  chain 
organizations  resulted  from  acquisitions 
from  smaller  operators. 

And  this  is  just  in  the  retail  grocery 
line.  The  pattern  is  repeated  in  many 
other  areas. 

The  overall  statistics  on  the  rise  In 
the  rate  of  small  business  failures  are 
v.- ell  known  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  1960.  small  business  failures  climbed 
to  a  27-year  high;  15,445  firms  closed 
their  doors  in  1960.  This  constitutes  an 
alarming  rate  of  57  failures  per  10,000 
concerns,  the  most  severe  toll  in  the  post- 
var  period.  Involved  in  these  casualties 
v.cre  Labilities  of  $38.6  million — a  vol- 
ume of  losses  35  percent  higher  than  in 
1959. 

According  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  in 
January  1961,  the  rate  of  business  fail- 
ures climbed  to  61  per  10,000.  And  in 
February,  the  rate  jumped  again — to  64 
failures  per  10,000  concerns. 

Cleaily  there  is  need  for  positive  ac- 
tion by  the  Government  to  aid  the  small 
entiepreneur,  if  we  are  to  avoid  becom- 
ing totally  dependent  on  economic 
giants. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  visited  the 
White  House,  and  had  an  opportunity, 
in  company'  with  Mr.  John  E.  Home, 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Silver,  of 
St.  Paul,  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Advisory  Committee,  to 
visit  with  President  Kennedy  concerning 
the  problems  which  affect  American 
small-business  enterprises. 

The  President,  being  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  was  keenly  aware  not 
only  of  the  statistical  information  I  have 
presented  here,  but  also  of  the  need  for 
extra  emphasis  upon  the  economic  well- 
being  and  protection  of  independent 
small-business  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  here  that 
President  Kennedy  called  upon  Mr. 
Home,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  some  of  the 
White*  House  staff  to  check  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  see  to  it 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  orders 
under  defense  contracts  go  to  independ- 
ent small -business  manufacturers  and 
business  institutions,  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  goods  and  services  for 
our  Defense  Establishment. 

The  President  made  it  cn"stal  clear 
that  he  would  not  be  contented  with  a 
record  which  this  year  is  just  as  good  as 
that  of  last  year.  He  wanted  a  better 
record.  The  President  was  fully  aware 
of  the  problems  that  affect  business  en- 
terprises in  areas  of  economic  distress, 
so-called  distress  areas,  or  areas  of 
chronic  tmemplojTnent.  The  President 
raised  this  point  in  our  discussions,  and 
asked  that  greater  effort  be  made  for  the 
placement  of  Government  contracts  with 
business  firms  in  distressed  areas. 

This  subject  has  not  received  much 
press  attention.     It   is  very  difTicult  to 
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raise  the  interest  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
in  matters  relating  to  the  economic  sal- 
vation of  some  poor  soul  in  the  hinter- 
lands. We  are  so  involved  with  Laos. 
Cuba.  CIA.  and  other  such  matters,  that 
we  have  forgotten  some  of  our  own  peo- 
ple and  their  economic  well-being. 

I  say  that  when  we  witness  the  rising 
number  of  independent  business  failavcs 
in  our  economy,  it  should  be  the  business 
and  concern  of  everyone.  Thank  good- 
ness, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  so  much  concerned  with  our  for- 
eign policy  and  the  security  and  defense 
of  our  own  country,  was  not  only  inter- 
ested in  what  we  had  to  say.  but  led  the 
conversation,  and  was  fully  informed. 
He  not  only  displayed  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter,  but.  also,  as  the 
President  and  as  the  leader  of  this  coun- 
try, asked  that  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  small  business  enterprises. 

I  know  Mr.  Home,  who  by  the  way,  is 
doing  a  splendid  job  as  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
was  very  pleased,  and  I  know  the  ad- 
visory committee,  headed  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Silver,  was  also  pleased  to  see  this  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  President. 

So  I  am  today  mtroducing  six  bills 
aimed  at  the  concept  of  making  it  pos- 
sible for  business  success  to  depend  to  a 
greater  degree  on  an  individual's  judg- 
ment and  ability,  and  not  so  heavily  on 
his  size  or  power  in  a  particular  field. 

First,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  impose  a 
graduated  tax  on  the  taxable  income  of 
corporations.  It  would  substitute  grad- 
uated rates  for  the  present  normal  and 


surtax  rates  applicable  to  corporate  in- 
come. It  is  drawn  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  bring  the  maximum  benefit  to  those 
who  need  it  most,  the  smallest  corpora- 
tions. 

The  present  law  imposes  a  normal  tax 
rate  of  30  percent  on  the  first  $25,000  of 
corporate  net  income  and  a  surtax  of  22 
percent  for  a  total  statutory  rate  of  52 
percent  on  all  net  income  over  that 
amount.  The  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  substitute  the  follow- 
ing rates. 

If  the  taxable  income  is  not  over 
$10,000,  the  tax  is  20  percent  of  the  tax- 
able income. 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $25,000. 
$2,000,  plus  25  percent  of  excess  over 
$10,000. 

Over  $25,000  but  not  over  $50,000. 
$5,750.  plus  35  percent  of  excess  over 
$25,000. 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $100,000, 
$14,500.  plus  45  percent  of  excess  over 
$50,000. 

Over  $100,000,  $37,000,  plus  52  percent 
of  excess  over  $100,000. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  comparison  of  this  bill  and 
the  present  law,  and  I  am,  therefore,  re- 
questing unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  tax  yields  at  various 
taxable  income  levels  ranging  from  $10.- 
000  to  $10  million,  together  with  data 
showing  the  amount  and  percent  of 
change  in  corporate  income  tax  pay- 
ments that  would  result  from  this  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table   1 


Taxable  income 

Present 
rate 

Proposed 
rate 

Present  tax 
liability 

Proposed 

tax  Uability 

Change 

Amount 

Percent 

$10,000 - - 

30 

30 

30 

30 

41 

46.5 

49.8 

50  9 

51.4 

51.9 

51.95 

20 

21.66 

22.5 

23.0 

20.0 

37.0 

46.0 

49.0 

60.5 

51.7 

51.84 

$3,000 

4.500 

6.000 

7.500 

20.500 

46.500 

124.  ,500 

254.000 

514.500 

2.  594.  ,500 

^  194,  000 

$2,000 

3.250 

4.500 

5.7.50 

14.  ,500 

37.000 

115.000 

24.5.000 

506.000 

2,5«5,C00 

5,184,500 

-$1,000 
-1,250 
-1.500 
-1.750 
-6.000 
-9.500 
-9.  .VM 
-9.500 
-9.500 
-9.S00 
-9,500 

334 

$1,').000 

27.77 

$20.(100    

2,5  0 

$25,000      . „ 

23.33 

$604100 

29.26 

tioaooo 

20.43 

S2SO,000 

7  63 

ISOC  000 

3.73 

$1,0  0.000 

1.84 

$5,OW,000 

.36 

$10,000,000 

.18 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that 
this  bill  is  designed  to  bring  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  those  who  need  it  most, 
the  smallest  corporations.  The  table 
which  I  have  introduced  establishes  this 
point.  Corporations  with  taxable  net 
incomes  up  to  $10,000  would  make  the 
greatest  rate  of  savings  in  the  taxes  they 
pay  under  the  present  law;  that  is.  33^-3 
percent.  I  should  like  to  point  out  ad- 
ditionally that  these  same  corporations 
constitute  63.4  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  corporations. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  I  request  that 
a  second  table,  which  includes  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  respect  to  statistics  of  corporate 
income  for  1959,  the  latest  year  available, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table    2. — Corporate    income     tax    returns, 
fiscal  1959 


Net  income 

Number  of 
returns 

Percent  of 
total 

Under  $10,000      

387,490 

49,930 

36,959 

33,648 

51,879 

23,411 

15,814 

5,946 

3,197 

2,904 

420 

533 

63.4 

$10,000  to  $15,000        

8.2 

$15,000  to  $20,000 

5.91 

$20,000  to  $25,000 

5.52 

$25,000  to  $50,000        

8.51 

$50.00(1  to  $100,000       

3.81 

$100,000  to  $250,000 

2.6 

$250,000  to  $500,000 

.9 

$500,000  to  $1,090,000      

.62 

$1,000,000  to  $6,000,000 

.47 

$5,000,000  to  $10.000,000 

$10,000,000  and  over 

.07 
.09 

Total 

611, 131 

100 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  tables  demonstrate  that  the 
smaller  corporations  get  the  greatest 
benefit  from  this  graduated  income  tax 
bill.  Current  financing  practice  and  the 
broad  welfare  of  our  economic  system 
make  this  imminently  necessary. 

Current  financing  practice  has  forced 
the  small  concern  to  rely  on  its  retained 
earnings  as  the  principal  source  for  its 
capital,  thus  restricting  its  growth  po- 
tential. This  is  the  story  told  me  by 
businessman  after  businessman.  It  is 
substantiated  by  sound  economic  re- 
search. 

A  few  years  ago.  Profs.  John  Lintner 
and  J.  Keith  Butters  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity found  that  in  the  period  1925- 
29  retained  earnings  financed  about  75 
percent  of  the  net  physical  expansion — 
including  inventories — of  U.S.  nonfinan- 
cial  corporations:  for  the  period  1947-50 
the  proportion  increased  to  80  percent; 
and  in  the  3  years  1953-55  it  rose  fur- 
ther to  87  percent. 

High  corporate  taxes  restrict  in  par- 
ticular the  growth  of  small  companies 
which  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
to  the  larger  corporations  in  obtaining 
outside  capital  on  satisfactory  terms. 
The  small  corporations  must  rely  heavily 
on  retained  earnings  for  growth  and 
development. 

Clouding  the  entire  small  business 
problem  is  the  strong  merger  movement 
that  has  invaded  our  economy  in  recent 
years.  It  has  even  become  advantageous 
for  large  corporations  to  absorb  their 
smaller  competitors  who  have  suffered 
losses,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
their  tax  savings  through  loss  carry- 
overs. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  tax  message 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  so-called 
tax  credit  for  investment  purposes,  will 
be  of  great  help.  It  is  something  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Spark- 
BiANl  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota have  been  interested  in  for  many 
years.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  have  an  admin- 
istration take  the  suggestions  which  the 
Congress  has  worked  out.  as  a  result  of 
many  months  of  hearings  and  testi- 
mony, and  put  those  suggestions  into 
executive  recommendations,  with  the 
support  of  the  President  and  the  Execu- 
tive Offices,  before  the  Congress. 

One  final  observation.  The  American 
wage  earner  has  a  sp>ecial  stake  in  this 
bill  inasmuch  as  the  job  security  and  an 
improving  standard  of  living  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  wage  earners 
depend  on  the  prosperity,  growth,  and 
expansion  of  small  business.  Over  98 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  firms  in 
this  country  employ  less  than  500  em- 
ployees. This  is  a  common  definition 
of  small  business  applied  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  figures  reveal  that  54.8  percent 
of  all  persons  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing are  employed  in  such  small  con- 
cerns. 

Mr,  President,  in  my  opinion,  and  this 
is  based  on  many  years  of  close  study 
of  the  problems  of  American  small  busi- 
ness, this  bill  for  a  graduated  corporate 
income  tax   gives  promise  of  bringing 
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meaningful  relief  to  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  American  small  business 
community  and  at  the  same  time  of 
serving  to  strengthen  the  economic  and 
social  fiber  of  our  entire  free  enterprise 
system. 

My  second  and  third  bills  are  closely 
related.  The  second  bill  proliibits  the 
waiver  of  private  enforcement  rights  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws;  the  third  bill 
declares  private  antitru.st  suits  to  be  im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  inter- 
est. Both  of  these  bills  have  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  public  hearings  held 
jointly  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Retail- 
ing, Distribution,  and  Fair  Trade  Prac- 
tices, which  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  our  subcommittee  dis- 
covered that  it  is  common  practice  in 
certain  industries  for  major  suppUers  to 
require  their  lessee  and  contract  dealers 
to  waive  their  legal  rights  to  sue  for 
damages  resulting  from  their  suppliers' 
antitrust  violations.  Despite  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  rule  that  stat- 
utory rights  may  not  be  waived  where 
to  do  so  would  be  against  public  policy, 
it  was  discovered  during  the  hearings 
that  there  may  be  some  question  as  to 
the  applicability  of  this  rule  to'  the 
waiver  of  private  enforcement  rights  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws.  My  second  bill 
is  introduced  in  order  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  congressional  intent  in  this 
matter. 

The  third  bill  introduced  here  is  fo- 
cussed  on  a  slightly  broader  scope.  It 
is  directed  toward  the  whole  role  of  pri- 
vate antitrust  enforcement  in  protecting 
small  business. 

Briefly,  let  me  state  that  the  right  of 
private  parties  to  sue  for  treble  dam- 
age redress  of  business  injuries  resulting 
from  trade  restraints  and  other  monor>o- 
listic  practices  first  found  statutory  ex- 
pression in  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  By  allowing  injured  parties  to  re- 
cover costs  of  suit,  plus  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  damage  done.  Consress 
hoped  to  give  busincs.smen  a  strong  in- 
centive to  become  copartners,  in  effect. 
with  the  Government  in  antitrust  en- 
forcement. The  procedures  established 
reflected  a  logical  uniting  of  self-interest 
with  public  policy. 

After  a  quarter  century  of  exr>erience, 
however,  it  became  clear  that  private  en- 
forcement of  the  Sherman  Act  was  fall- 
ing far  short  of  expectations  held  for  it. 
Therefore,  in  1914,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Congress  reaffirmed 
the  right  of  private  suit  and.  to  make  it 
an  effective  instrument,  proclaimed  that 
a  final  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in 
a  criminal  antitrust  prosecution  against 
a  defendant  ^all  be  prima  facie  evidence 
against  that  defendant  in  a  private  suit. 
But.  and  this  is  Important,  the  Congress 
declared  this  was  not  to  apply  to  con- 
sent judgments  or  decrees. 

Little  did  the  framers  of  this  section — 
section  5 — of  the  Clayton  Act  realize  that 
in  certain  periods  to  come  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  be  settling  the 
heavy  majority  of  its  antitrust  cases  by 


means  of  consent  judgments,  thus  vitiat- 
ing the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  act. 
Justice  Department  records  for  1957.  for 
instance,  reveal  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion terminated  by  consent  judgment  83 
percent  of  all  antitrust  cases  instituted. 
By  contrast,  between  1935  and  1955,  only 
70  percent  of  the  Goverrunent's  civil 
cases  ended  by  negotiated  settlements. 
The  necessary  result  is  that  private  liti- 
gants are  being  increasingly  deprived  of 
section  5's  benefits  and  antitrust  vio- 
lators are  getting  away  with  minor  pun- 
ishment. 

My  third  bill,  therefore,  is  aimed  at 
restoring  private  antitrust  enforcement 
to  its  intended  role  as  a  copartner  with 
the  Federal  Government  by  declaring 
once  and  for  all  that  private  antitrust 
suits  are  impressed  with  a  substantial 
public  interest. 

My  fourth  bill  would  require  publica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  antitrust  consent 
judgments  and  orders  in  the  Federal 
Register,  30  days  before  such  judgment 
or  order  is  to  become  final.  The  pur- 
pose here  is  to  give  the  general  public 
an  opportunity  to  lodge  objections  to 
the  proposed  consent  judgment  or  order 
with  the  Justice  Department  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  This  bill  will 
also  enable  the  general  public  to  put  a 
brake  on  the  lij^ht  punishments  so  often 
meted  out  to  antitrust  violators. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  only  oi:ie  member 
of  the  committee.  I  am  chairman  of  one 
of  the  subcommittees.  These  bills  are 
the  results  of  basic  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees. 

Fifth,  a  bill  prohibiting  loss  leader 
sales.  This  bill  would  amend  both  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  by 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  retailer  to  sell 
any  commodity  at  less  than  his  delivered 
cost.  As  defined  in  ihe  bill,  the  term 
"delivered  cost"  means  invoice  cost,  less 
discounts,  and  includes  all  transporta- 
tion costs  and  applicable  taxes.  En- 
forcement of  the  bill's  provisions  would 
lie  with  private  parties  and  would  be 
undertaken  by  any  person  damaged  by 
a  loss  leader  practice  which  affects  inter- 
state commerce. 

Sixth,  a  bill  to  provide  for  disaster 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  which 
suffer  economic  injurs'  due  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings  under  federally  aided 
highway  construction  programs. 

Many  small  businesses  which  are 
forced  to  move  as  the  result  of  highway 
programs  have  no  loan  program  which 
would  assist  them  in  making  the  change- 
over to  a  new  place  of  business. 

In  other  words,  under  the  highway 
program,  a  business  is  plowed  out  of 
existence,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  done 
in  the  name  of  transportation.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  transported  someone 
to  the  relief  rolls.  I  say  it  is  unfair  and 
unjust  and  something  should  be  done 
about  it. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many 
as  50,000  American  businesses  may  be 
forced  out  of  their  current  site  in  the 
next  few  years  because  of  the  tremen- 


dous   amount    of    redevelopment    and 
highway  construction  scheduled. 

My  proposal  addresses  itself  solely  to 
condemnation  proceedings  of  small  busi- 
nesses as  a  result  of  federally  aided  high- 
way construction  programs.  Clearly  this 
is  a  Federal  undertaking  and  a  Federal 
responsibility. 

The  Small  Business  Act  now  provides 
a  program  of  disaster  loans  at  very  low 
interest  to  business  firms  which  suffer 
economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  floods, 
droughts,  and  other  natural  catastro- 
phes. These  loans  are  made  either  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
directly,  or  in  cooperation  with  private 
lending  institutions,  at  3  percent  interest 
payable  within  20  years.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  disastrous  effect 
on  many  small  businessmen  who  are 
forced  to  move  is  no  less  complete  than 
a  disaster  suffered  as  a  result  of  natural 
causes. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  a 
business  is  moved  out  as  a  resiilt  of  a 
natural  disaster,  a  flood,  or  a  highway 
program?  If  the  business  is  moved  out, 
it  is  moved  out.  It  seems  to  me  a  rea- 
sonable suggestion  that  the  same  dis- 
aster provisions  which  apply  in  the 
event  of  natural  disaster  should  apply 
relating  to  the  highway  construction 
program  where  there  has  been  a  forced 
removal  of  a  business  establishment. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  only  equitable  that 
there  be  set  up  a  program  to  provide  such 
small  businessmen  ^ith  disaster  loans  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  transition  over 
to  a  new  place  of  business. 

It  will  be  argued  that  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings  there  is  a  constitutional 
guarantee  of  just  compensation.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  very  often  busi- 
ness property  in  particular  is  underval- 
ued. The  courts  seldom  permit  ap- 
praisers t  >  take  into  consideration  such 
items  as  loss  of  goodwill,  costs  of  moving 
the  business  to  a  new  location,  or  loss  of 
profits  occasioned  by  the  move.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  think  my  proposal 
should  be  enacted. 

In  view  of  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  program  which  is 
now  underway,  this  is  a  problem  which  is 
going  to  be  of  increasing  importance.  I 
believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  enact 
legislation  to  ease  the  difficulties  of 
countless  businessmen  in  making  the 
move  to  new  locations. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  these  small 
business  bills  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
independent  businessman  is  a  prime 
cause  and  not  merely  a  product  of  Amer- 
ica's economic  greatness  and  strength. 
It  is  the  energy,  ingenuity,  competitive 
challenge  of  our  Nation's  4  million  small 
businessmen  which  stimulates  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  variety  of  new  and  better 
products  at  prices  which  everyone  can 
afford.  Moreover,  it  is  our  small  en- 
trepreneurs who.  by  their  number  and 
diversity  and  independence  of  action, 
constitute  the  most  effective  safeguard 
against  the  creation  of  corporate  giant- 
ism and  monopoly.  So  long  as  small 
businessmen  remain  numerous,  healthy, 
and  prosperous,  our  economy  will  con- 
tinue free  and  competitive,  and  thus  a 
fount  of  opportunity  for  all. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
3  1803.  A  bin  to  provide  for  disaster  loana 
to  small  business  concerns  which  suffer  eco- 
nomic injury  due  to  federally  aided  highway 
construction  programs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ci-ARK.   Mr    Long  of  Louisiana,   and 
Mr.  MORSE  I  : 
3   1804    A   bill   to   amend   the   act   entitled 
"An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  October   15.  1914, 
and    to   amend    the   act  entitled   "An   act   to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw- 
ful   restraints     and    monopolies.  '     approved 
July  2,   1890.  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
loss  leader   sales;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  President,  that  some  of  the 
recent  disclosures  with  respect  to  identi- 
cal bids,  which  reveal  there  is  little  or 
no  competitive  instinct  or  even  compet- 
itive tactics,  should  be  a  matter  of  alarm 
and  concern  not  only  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment but  also  to  the  Congress.  I 
hope  some  day  the  Congress  will  become 
as  concerned  about  some  of  the  institu- 
tionalized practices  of  corporate  busi- 
ness as  it  is  with  regard  to  the  great 
trade  unions. 

We  pass  laws  to  make  substantial  re- 
forms and  corrections  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Laws  are  passed  by 
overwhelming  votes.  There  was  such  a 
body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country, 
created  by  certain  disclosures  and  by  a 
certain  amount  of  propaganda,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  .States  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  established  new  rules 
of  conduct  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Many  of  the  trade  un- 
ions complamed  bitterly  because  of  the 
interference  by  the  Government  in,  as 
they  call  it,  their  private  activities. 
Nevertheless,  the  Congress  acted. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  when  a  trade 
union  official  is  caught  utilizing  some 
of  the  funds  of  imion  members  in  a 
manner  which  the  Congress  finds  unde- 
sirable, there  is  an  outcry  in  the  Con- 
gress which  can  be  heard  round  the 
world,  but  when  we  learn  of  instances  in 
which  consumers  have  been  overcharged 
millions  of  dollars  or  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  been  overcharged 
millions  of  dollars  because  of  fixed  prices, 
because  of  collusion  on  bidding,  because 
of  identical  bids  by  substantial  numbers 
of  companies  on  items  which  ought  to 
have  some  competitive  difference,  the 
Congress  simply  goes  rolling  along  as  if, 
somehow  or  other,  this  was  a  little  egg- 
rolling  contest  on  the  White  House  lawn 
instead  of  something  about  which  we 
should  be  concerned. 

I  suggest  that  all  the  moral  outburst 
which  took  place  a  year  ago,  which  re- 
sulted in  passage  of  the  Landrum-Griffin 
bill,  has  lost  some  of  its  fervor,  appar- 
ently, when  the  other  side  is  exposed. 

I  am  not  one  who  thinks  business  is 
corrupt.  I  do  not  think  labor  is  cor- 
rupt, either  I  think  some  labor  leaders 
have  gotten  completely  out  of  hand,  and 


there  were  some  corruptionists  in  the 
labor  movement.  I  think  it  was  fitting 
and  proper  that  laws  be  directed  to  cor- 
rect the  weaknesses,  and  that  the  per- 
sons guilty  be  punished. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  with  equal 
candor  and  fervor  that  when  we  find  the 
antitrust  laws  of  this  country  are  being 
ignored  or  openly  flouted,  when  we  find 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  victim  of  administered  prices,  mo- 
nopolistic practices,  oligopoly,  and  all 
forms  of  violation  of  what  we  call  free 
enterprise,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  as  concerned  as  the 
Justice  Department. 

Thank  goodness  that  the  present  At- 
torney General  and.  I  add  respectfully, 
his  predecessor  have  demonstrated  a 
keen  concern  over  what  is  a  very  ob- 
vious abuse  of  the  Sherman  Act.  the 
Clayton  Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  and  other  laws  designed  for 
the  preservation  of  free  enterprise. 

I  hope  that  we  may  at  least  act  posi- 
tively now  by  giving  small  business  an 
opportunity  to  protect  itself  from  the 
inroads,  the  aggression,  and  the  imperi- 
alism of  monopoly  and  what  we  call 
giant  corporatism,  which  grinds  out  the 
very  life  of  independent  enterprise. 


7  years  from  September  26.  1961,  vice  Robert 
Thompson  Secrest,  term  expiring. 

CiNTiniT  21  Exposition 
Dr  Athelstan  SpUhaus.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
US  Commissioner  for  the  World  Science- 
Pan  Pacific  Exposition,  now  known  as  Cen- 
tury 21  Exposition,  vice  Philip  M.  Bvans, 
resigned. 

U.S.  Mint,  Dinvek,  Colo. 
Pern  V.  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver. 

Public  Health  Se«vtc« 

The    following    candidates    for    personnel 

action    In   the   Regular   Corps   of   the   Public 

Health     Service     subject     to     qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulatloD^: 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
Marvin  S.  Cashlon  Louis  J  Oropallo 

Louis  S.  Gerber  Bernard  F.  Rosenblum 

E>omlnlck    J.    Lacovara 

To  he  surgeons 

James  P.  Shortal 
Chen  Tung  Sun 
Hugh  F.  Williamson 
Harold  C.  Wood  worth 

senior  assistant  surgeon* 


RECESS  TO  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  un- 
til 11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  in  ex- 
ecutive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  took  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  May  4,  1961. 
at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  in  executive  session. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received 


by 


Bar\:ch  S   Blomberg 
Carleton  R.  Dean 
Walter  H.  Freygang, 
Jr. 

To  be 


the  Senate  May  3,  1961 : 

UJ3.    ATTORNET3 

Joseph  F.  Radlgan,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Louis  O.  Whlt- 
comb,  resigned. 

John  H.  Reddy,  of  Tenessee.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  C. 
Crawford,  Jr.,  resigned. 

B,    Andrew    Pottei,    of    Oklahoma,    to    be 
U.S.    attorney    for    the    western    district    of 
Oklahoma  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Paul  W. 
Cress. 
OrricE  OF  Civil   and   Defense   Mobilization 

Edward  A.  McDermott,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Sierra 
Leone. 

Unttid  Nations 

Robert  P.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  ninth  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Federal  Tr.u>e  Commission 
A.  Everette  Maclntyre.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 


Ray  A  Brlnker 
Vincent  A  DlScala 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeons 
Charles  J.Donnelly        Harry  J.  Kunstadter 
Isadore  J.  Jarln  Louis  L.  Murzln 

To  be  dental  surgeon 

Stanley  Raynor 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 

Clarence  J.  Feldhake 
Jens  A.  Jensen 
Daniel  J.  Welner 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 

Paul  F.  Woolrlch 

To  be  pharmacistM 

Cornelius  B.  Kelly.  Jr. 

Dwlght  D  Wendel 

To  be  senior  scientists 
Elwln  E.  Bennington    Robert  H.  McCauley. 
William  F  Buren  Jr. 

Leo  O  Kmlk  Herbert  F.  Schoof 

To  be  scientist 
Albert  S.  Perry 

To  be  sanitarians 
George  J   Burton  Wllbert  R.  McLean 

James  A,  King  Stephen  Megreglan 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Earl  J.  Catcott 

To  be  nurse  officers 

Hilda  H.  Falls 
Elsie  K  Y  Ho 
Ovella  Wlnstead 

To  be  dietitians 

Rebecca  T.  Crockett 
Margaret  L.  Smith 

To  be  therapists 
Martha  D  Collins 
Edith  W.  Palmer 

To  be  health  seririces  officert 
Louisa  E.  Haas  Elsa  J.  Nelson 

Stanley  I.  Hlrsch  Albert  E.  Rhudy 

Max  T.  McKee 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

William  J.  Atkinson      Robert  J.  Warren 
John  R.  Baugh  Frederick  V.  C. 

George  T.  Harding,  Jr.     Featherstone 
Otto  L.  Loebden 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 

James  W.  Knowles 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 

Joseph  L.  Mlnkln 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1901 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,   offered   the   following   prayer: 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  John  9 :  4 :  /  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me, 
while  it  is  day  for  the  night  cometh. 
when  no  man  can  work. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  grant 
that  our  lives,  which  are  so  brief  at  their 
longest  and  so  broken  at  their  best,  may 
in  these  dark  days  be  aglow  with  the 
light  and  leading  of  Thy  divine  spirit. 

May  this  be  for  us  a  time  of  faith  and 
good  works  and.  in  a  world  shaken  with 
strife,  may  we  join  hands  and  hearts  in 
a  new  convenant  of  love  and  loyalty, 
pledging  our  allegiance  to  those  age- 
long values  and  lofty  principles  which 
are  eternal  and  forever  true. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  the 
difficult  problems  which  demand  to  be 
solved  and  the  things  which  are  happen- 
ing may  never  cause  us  to  be  down- 
hearted and  dismayed. 

Inspire  us  to  be  numbered  among 
those  valiant  and  heroic  souls  who  be- 
lieve that  a  better  day  is  coming  and 
are  continually  praying  and  working  for 
it  and  are  seeking  to  prove  ready  for  it 
and  worthy  to  receive  it. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


right  to  "government  of,  by.  and  for  the 
people." 

We  in  the  United  States,  where  so 
many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  are 
of  Polish  ancestry,  admire  the  accom- 
plishments and  the  qualities  which  they 
contribute  to  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Because  of  the  close  spiritual 
kinship  between  Poland  and  the  United 
States,  we  shall  give  every  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Polish  people  in  re- 
gaining their  independence. 

In  honoring  the  great  national  holiday 
of  Poland,  we  are  serving  notice  on  the 
Kremlin  that  we  shall  never  be  diverted 
from  our  friendship  for  and  loyalty  to 
the  Polish  people  and  their  right  to 
a  representative  government  chosen 
through  free  and  democratic  elections. 

To  the  Polish  people  we  send  this 
message:  "We  are  celebrating  your  Con- 
stitution Day  to  let  you  know  that  we 
shall  never  forget  what  we  owe  to  you. 
The  time  of  your  liberation  is  coming 
nearer." 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


POLAND  LOOKS  FX3RWARD  TO 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  f>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
their  whole  history,  the  Polish  people 
have  never  surrendered.  FYom  time  to 
time,  their  country  has  been  invaded  by 
powerful  neighbors.  It  hsis  been  occu- 
pied by  foreign  troops.  But  every  effort 
to  subjugate  Poland  has  failed  because 
the  deep  and  enduring  faith  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  in  freedom  can  never  be  con- 
quered. 

On  May  3  of  every  year,  people  of  Pol- 
ish origin  throughout  the  world  cele- 
brate their  Constitution  Day.  as  they 
have  done  for  170  years,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  celebrate,  forevermore.  In  this 
they  are  joined  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  freemen  who  are  one  with  them  in 
spirit    as    they    affirm    the    irrevocable 


YEAR-ROUND   COMMERCE    ON    THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  ASHLETy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  a  number  of  House  Members 
representing  the  Great  Lakes  area  joined 
with  me  in  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
for  an  investigation  and  study  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  ways  of  making 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  available  for  navigation  on 
a  year-round  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
at  this  time  to  cite  the  astonishing  in- 
crease in  tonnage  which  has  taken  place 
in  Great  Lakes  shipping  since  World  War 
n.  This,  of  course,  is  the  result  of  a 
natural  increase  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, of  increased  imports  of  minerals 
from  Canada  and  elsewhere,  and — per- 
haps most  dramatically — as  a  result  of 
the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway. 

I  hardly  need  point  out,  too,  that  this 
increased  activity  has  taken  place  in  an 
inland  waterway  which,  because  of  ice 
conditions,  operates  only  8  months  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  increased  tech- 
nology which  is  now  available  to  us.  and 
with  the  ever-increasing  commercial 
challenges  which  our  Nation  must  meet 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  time  has  come  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  maintaining 
Great  Lakes  shipping  on  a  year-round 
basis.  Considerable  scientific  thought 
has  already  been  directed  to  this  matter 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  legislation 
is  now  being  introduced  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  and  correlation  of  such 
factors  as  water  thermal  conditions, 
geography,  prevailing  weather  condi- 
tions, and  other  factors  which,  if  not 
immediately,  must  be  explored  in  order 
to  eventually  extend  the  shipping  season 
for  year-round  commerce  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 


POLITICAL  FUNDRAISING  TACTICS 
OF  SECRETARY  UDALL  DEMON- 
STRATE NEED  OF  KENNEDY 
ETHICS  BILL 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  carried  a  story 
which  indicated  that  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  admitted  he  has 
organized  class  C  and  other  top-drawer 
Interior  officials  into  a  Democratic  Party 
ticket  sales  agency,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  selling  $100  tickets  for  the  forth- 
coming celebration  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's birthday. 

The  article  states  further  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  directed  these  public  servants 
to  sell  tickets  to  other  persons  who  have 
contact  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  regard  this  as  highly  improper  and  I 
suggest  that  the  President  clean  house 
at  the  Department  of  Interior.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Secretary  has  outlived 
his  usefulness  as  an  administrator  and 
has  lost  the  trust  of  the  American  people. 

If  the  President  wants  to  use  Udall  as 
chief  ticket  salesman,  he  should  get 
someone  else  as  Secretary  of  Interior. 
The  high-sounding  phrases  of  the  Ken- 
nedy presidential  campaign  would  seem 
to  demand  that  a  man  who  attempts  to 
use  his  high  Government  position  for  po- 
litical fundraising  be  removed  from  the 
Cabinet. 

President  Kennedy  has  had  much  to 
say  in  the  past  about  conflict  of  interest. 
Secretary  Udall's  scandalous  betrayal  of 
trust  is  obviously  in  conflict  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  in  good 
government. 

Referring  to  the  President's  recent 
message  to  the  Congress  on  ethics.  I 
commended  his  statement  at  that  time, 
and  in  particular  his  conclusion  that 
these  recommended  standards  can  be 
best  maintained  by  personal  example  of 
those  in  leadership.  This  statement  ap- 
pealed to  me  then.  It  appeals  to  me 
now.  Mr.  Udall's  actions  in  my  judg- 
ment are  in  direct  contradiction  to  this 
Presidential  declaration.  He  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  need  for  a  code  of  ethics. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H  R.  5963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ST.  LAWRENCE   SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT    CORPORATION— MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  153) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 
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of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress.  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  report  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, covering  its  activities  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1960 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  May  3.  1961. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    3    OP 
1961— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT   OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 
(H.  DOC.   NO.    152) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from   the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
lead  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1961.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  sis  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1961 
follows  upon  my  message  of  April  13. 
1961.  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganizations  included  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  eCB- 
ciency  in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  handling  of  the  business  be- 
fore the  Board,  permitting  its  disposi- 
tion at  different  levels  so  as  better  to 
promote  its  efficient  dispatch.  Thus 
matters  both  of  an  adjudicatory  and 
regulatory  nature  may.  depending  upon 
their  importance  and  their  complexity, 
be  finally  consummated  by  divisions  of 
the  Board,  individual  Board  members, 
hearing  examiners,  and,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7a)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
241).  by  other  employees.  This  will  re- 
lieve the  Board  members  from  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  many  matters  of 
lesser  importance  and  thus  conserve 
their  time  for  the  consideration  of  major 
matters  of  policy  and  planning.  There 
is,  however,  reserved  to  the  Board  as  a 
whole  the  right  to  review  any  such  de- 
cision, report  or  certification  either  upon 
Its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  petition  of 
a  party  or  intervenor  demonstrating  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  the  desir- 
ability of  having  the  matter  reviewed  at 
the  top  level. 

Provision  is  al.>o  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute 
creating  the  Board,  for  mandatory  re- 
view of  any  such  decision,  report,  or  cer- 
tification upon  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  less  one  member. 

Inasmuch  as  the  assignment  of  dele- 
gated functions  in  particular  cases  and 


with  reference  to  particular  problems  to 
divisions  of  the  Board,  to  Board  mem- 
bers, to  hearing  examiners,  to  employees, 
and  boards  of  employees  must  require 
continuous  and  flexible  handling,  de- 
pending both  upon  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  business,  that  function  is 
placed  in  the  Chairman  by  section  2  of 
the  plan. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is.  however,  impracticable 
to  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will  be 
brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigration.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become 
effective. 

John  F    Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  May  3.  1961. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1961 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  274)  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6441.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  program  of  water  pollution 
control,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
con^^ideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolixd,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6441)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
fwogram  of  water  pollution  control.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Pubic  Works,  the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avtry]  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  Hou.^'e  Resolution  274 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6441.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  program  of  water  pollu- 
tion control.  The  resolution  provides 
for  a  straight  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6441  is  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  the  Federal  water 


pollution  control  program  and  to  assist 
the  States  and  local  communities  In 
providing  for  more  effective  programs 
of  water  pollution  control  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  would  vest  In  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  full  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  authorized  by  the  act. 

Water  has  become  the  No.  1  resource 
problem  confronting  the  United  States 
today. 

The  water  problem  is  directly  related 
to  our  coimtry's  rapid  population  and 
economic  growth.  This  growth  is  creat- 
ing a  major  impact  on  water  resources 
from  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
water  to  produce  the  things  we  need  to 
eat,  wear,  and  use,  and  for  an  ample 
supply  of  clean,  safe  water  for  drinking 
and  for  recreation. 

By  1980  our  population  Is  expected  to 
reach  the  232-274  million  range.  Prob- 
ably the  most  significant  population 
growth  trend  is  that  toward  urbanized 
living.  Also,  by  that  time  more  than 
90  percent  of  our  p)eople  will  live  in  cities 
and  towns,  half  of  these  in  cities  over 
50.000  population  or  their  suburbs. 

In  addition  to  population  growth  and 
concentration,  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  industry  will  also  continue.  Produc- 
tion of  goods  increased  sevenfold  from 
1900  to  1950  and  is  expected  to  double 
the  1950  figures  by  1975. 

The  result  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic-industrial growth  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  fresh  water  use. 
By  1980.  our  estimated  fresh  water  needs 
will  nearly  double  present  water  use. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  con- 
ducted hearings  for  4  days  on  the  leg- 
islation, at  which  time  testimony  was 
presented  from  witnesses  representing 
municipal  and  county  government  as- 
sociations; State  health,  engineering. 
and  pollution  control  administrators; 
conservation  and  civic  groups:  industry 
and  labor  representatives;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  274. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  of 
course,  is  not  a  new  proposition  to  come 
before  the  House.  It  has  been  before  the 
House  in  some  form  or  other  for  every 
session  of  Congress  since  I  have  been  a 
Member. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
in  the  committee  there  has  been  no  ac- 
count taken  of  this  extra  $50  million  in 
the  bill  by  the  supplementary  budget 
that  has  been  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Kermedy.  Stated  In  another 
way.  it  means  that  if  this  bill  passes  with 
the  additional  $50  million  a  year,  as 
recommended  by  the  committee.  It  will 
mean  that  the  budget  for  1962  will  be 
imbalanced  by  $50  million  more  than  was 
estimated  when  the  Kennedy  supple- 
ment came  to  the  Congress  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  am  advised  that  it  was  not  in- 
cluded, and  I  think  justifiably  so.  in  that 
budget  because  the  additional  $50  million 
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a  year  was  not  authorized  and.  therefore, 
it  would  not  have  been  proper  to  include 
it  in  a  budget  estimate. 

The  administration  has  a  rather  nebu- 
lous position  on  this  legislation,  as  I 
would  consti-ue  it.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  sup- 
ported the  main  objectives  of  the  bill, 
but  he  did  not  make  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment, as  I  read  his  letter  of  transmittal, 
in  favor  of  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  at 
this  time  the  minority  position.  The 
minority  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  is  some  justification  for  a  Federal 
incentive  payment,  for  the  abatement  of 
pollution  in  our  stieams.  The  minority, 
however,  has  taken  the  position  that  this 
subsidy  should  be  reduced  or  confined  to 
an  incentive,  not  converted  into  another 
Federal  financial  obligation  that  goes  on. 
and  on,  and  on.  and  gets  larger  and 
larger  each  year.  That  has  been  the 
position  of  the  minority. 

President  Eisenhower  vetoed  a  bill 
similar  to  this  1  year  ago.  The  minor- 
ity views  are  set  forth  in  the  repKjrt.  The 
minority  views  this  year  are  consistent 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  previous 
administration. 

There  are  a  few  principal  differences. 
One.  of  course,  is  the  increase  in  cost 
r>er  annum,  which  is  doubled.  There  is 
no  use  to  discuss  it  further,  because  it 
win  be  well  covered.  I  am  sure,  when  we 
get  into  general  debate. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  jurisdic- 
tion. This.  I  think,  is  very  important. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  extended  to  virtually  every 
stream  or  waterway  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  a  rather  far  reaching  depar- 
ture, should  I  say,  from  the  original  bill 
passed  in  1956.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  has  been 
pretty  well  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  effect  of 
the  jurisdictional  extensions  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  bill. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  45] 


BUtch 

Hag&n.  Ga. 

Passman 

Boykln 

Jensen 

Rlley 

Celler 

Kearns 

Rousselot 

Goad 

Klrwan 

Selden 

Davis,  Tens. 

McSween 

Slier 

Plynt 

Murray 

Thomas 

Gray 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  412 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL   ACT    AMENDMENTS    OF    1961 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  LMr.  Avery]  is  recognized. 


Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  the  point  of 
no  quorum  was  made  I  had  announced, 
as  I  analyzed  the  bill,  three  important 
differences,  and  I  was  about  to  state  the 
Republican  position  that  might  be  of- 
fered in  the  way  of  amendments  after 
general  debate  has  been  completed. 

One   of   the   principal   differences   in 
this  bill  over  present  law.  of  course,  is 
the  extension  of  Federal  jurisdiction  to 
all  navigable  streams;  and  the  language 
is  so  broad  that  almost  any  stream  or 
body   of    water   within   the   continental 
United     States     might     be     included. 
Since  we  are  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  so  far  as 
pollution  of  water  resources  is  concerned, 
I  think  it  should  be  made  abundantly 
clear  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  or  abrogating  any  existing 
States  rights  in  the  way  of  regulation  or 
control  over  uses  of  water  within  the 
States.     I   have,   therefore,   prepared   a 
question,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  already 
given  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  who  is  in  charge 
of   this  bill,   and   also   to   the   ranking 
minority  member.     I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear  at  this  point  at  to  what 
the  intent  of  the  committee  as  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  was  ex- 
tended, so  to  speak,  in  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  water.    The  question  is  this:  By 
extending    the   control   of   the   Federal 
Government   to   abate  pollution   to   all 
navigable   streams,   has   the   committee 
made  the  record  abundantly  clear  that 
they  have  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
abrogate    or    interfere    with    any    other 
existing  State  rights,  authority,  or  con- 
trol over  water  flowing  through  its  do- 
main or  along  its  border? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is  very  pertinent  in  asking  if  the 
committee  had  made  the  record  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  have  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  abrogate  or  interfere  with 
any  other  existing  State  rights,  author- 
ity, or  control  over  water  flowing  through 
its  domain  or  along  its  borders. 

The  answer  is,  very  definitely  and  most 
emphatically.  Yes.  the  committee  has 
made  it  clear.  And  I  cite  for  the  Record 
the  language  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. H.R.  6441.  page  1,  line  10: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
Impairing  or  In  any  manner  affectlrg  any 
right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  waters  of  such  States,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  power,  authority,  and 
Jurisdiction  of  such  States  to  enforce  State 
water-pollution  control  laws  and  regulations. 

Again,  on  page  8,  line  17.  the  bill 
states: 

State  action  •  •  •  shall  be  encouraged 
and  shall  not  be  displaced  by  Federal  en- 
forcement action  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  a  final  order  or  a 
court  order. 

Finally,  the  committee  report  states, 
page  5: 

The  committee  has  exercised  extreme  care 
to  assure  that  the  language  of  the  bill  will 
allow  continued  comprehensive  action  by  the 
States  in  the  field  of  water-pollution  con- 
trol. There  certainly  can  be  no  assuraptlon 
that  the  Federal  Interest  In  the  field  of 
water-pollution  abatement  authorlz>»d  by 
this  bill  Is  so  dominant  as  to  preclude  State 


action.  The  proposition  is  well  established 
that  the  protection  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  a  State  Is  a  proper 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  State  police 
power.  The  bill  provides  specifically  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  Its  aim  Is  to 
encourage  and  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities In  their  efforts  to  control  water 
pollution,  not  to  usurp  or  preempt  their 
rights,  powers,  or  responsibilities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response.  Would  the  response 
made,  as  I  was  able  to  understand  it.  in 
respect  to  the  abatement  of  pollution 
apply  similarly  with  regard  to  any  other 
existing  State  right  over  waters  within 
the  domain  of  the  State? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No.  it  would  not  af- 
fect, impair,  or  detract  any  existing 
rights  whatsoever. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, if  he  concurs  in  that  response. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  with  regard  to 
abrogating  rights  of  States  in  other 
fields.  It  does  not  do  that.  It  deals 
solely  with  the  subject  of  water  pollu- 
tion control.  In  the  field  of  water  pol- 
lution control  it  obviously  abrogates 
existing  States  rights  under  existing 
water  pollution  control  laws.  In  these 
respects — this  is  to  some  extent  where 
the  minority  differs  with  the  majority — 
under  present  law  today  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control;  under 
Public  Law  660,  it  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  intrastate  water,  waters  flowing  in 
and  arising  within  a  State  and  not 
crossing  State  boundaries.  In  that 
sense,  in  that  this  bill  does  include  intra- 
state water,  it  provides  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  navigable  water  and  the 
State's  responsibilities  and  the  State's 
right  in  that  respect  are  substantially 
abrogated. 

The  second  basic  area  in  which  States 
rights  in  the  field  are  being  abrogated, 
again  where  the  minority  differs  with  the 
majority,  the  States  do  not  have  a  right 
to  join  in  any  court  action  to  enforce 
orders  relating  to  either  interstate  or 
intrastate,  or  both  interstate  and  intra- 
state waters  under  the  now  elastic  con- 
trols. The  partnership  program  in 
existence  under  PubUc  Law  660  is  largely 
abrogated  under  the  new  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  rule  should  be  adopted,  and  I  also 
urge  the  adoption  of  amendments  later 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  h£LS  reported  that 
"Water  has  become  the  No.  1  resource 
problem  confronting  the  United  States 
today."  Even  now,  along  heavily  popu- 
lated river  banks,  the  available  water  has 
to  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Five  and 
six  time  reuse  of  water  In  our  major 
river  basins  is  a  certain  prospect. 

The  discharge  of  raw  sewage  into  these 
rivers  makes  pollution  control  an  abso- 
lute  necessity   to  protect  and   conserve 
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the  water  quality  for  each  downstream 
community,  industry,  farm,  and  recre- 
ation area.  Obviously,  this  requires  the 
complete  cooperation  of  all  concerned, 
through  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  at  various  points  along  the 
course  of  each  river. 

We  must  purify  and  reuse  available 
water,  because  the  growth  of  population 
and  industry  will  create  a  demand  that 
will  exceed  the  developed  dependable 
fresh  water  supply  by  85  billion  gallons 
daily,  within  19  years.  Research  into 
methods  of  desalting  sea  water  at  a  low 
cost,  in  o-der  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
population  and  economic  growth  points 
to  the  urgency  of  our  present  water 
problem. 

The  fragmentation  of  the  news  has 
hidden  from  the  American  people  the 
seriousness  of  this  national  problem, 
and  the  extent  to  which  various  com- 
munities are  trj'ing  to  clean  up  the  pol- 
luted streams  for  the  supply  of  usable 
water  that  is  essential  to  life  and  prog- 
ress. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  contract 
awards  for  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction have  averaged  almosc  $360  mil- 
lion annually — an  increase  of  62  percent 
over  the  5-year  average  before  Federal 
assistance  became  available. 

As  of  March  31.  1961,  a  total  of  2,671 
grant  offers  have  been  made  aggregat- 
ing $219.3  million.  These  in  turn  sup- 
ported construction  of  projects  having 
eligible  costs  totaling  $1.27  billion. 
Every  Federal  dollar  expended  has  been 
matched  by  over  $4  80  in  local  funds. 

Federal  financial  assistance  has  been 
of  substantial  help  in  the  progress  made 
so  far,  but  the  backlog  of  need  is  greater. 
According  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
4.136  new  plants  are  required  for  23  mil- 
lion people  in  communities  now  dis- 
charging raw  untreated  sewage,  and 
communities  where  existing  treatment 
works  are  obsolete  and  require  replace- 
ment. Another  991  communities  need 
major  additions  and  enlargements  of  ex- 
isting inadequate  plants  to  provide  sat- 
isfactory treatment  for  19  million  per- 
sons. 

In  addition  to  many  other  rivers,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hudson  River  is 
excluded  under  the  present  law  from 
Federal  enforcement  jurisdiction  as  are 
important  reaches  of  the  Tennessee, 
Columbia.  Colorado,  and  Merrimack 
Rivers. 

The  bill  before  us  will  extend  to  them 
the  authority  for  Federal  abatement  en- 
forcement action  to  the  pollution  of 
waters  which  endanger  the  he'\lth  and 
welfare  of  any  persons. 

The  older  industrial  States  of  the 
Northeast  have  shown  initiative  in  facing 
up  to  this  problem.  Smce  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  660.  five  States  in  the  Na- 
tion have  originated  financial  assistance 
programs  predicated  on  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  three  of  these  are  in  New 
England:  Maine.  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire.  They  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  foresight  and  willingness  to 
participate  in  a  true  Federal-State-local 
partnership.  It  la  hoped  that  other 
States  will  follow  their  example,  and 
their  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

The  seriousness  of  the  Nation's  water 
pollution  problem  makes  it  imperative 


for  the  Federal  Government  to  assLst 
local  communities  in  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  plants,  even  in  those 
States  that  do  not  provide  similar  finan- 
cial assistance.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  grant  formula  should  be  changed  to 
provide  a  larger  percentage  of  Federal 
aid  to  those  communities  where  their 
State  governments  have  assumed  a  share 
of  the  financial  responsibility. 

Summing  up.  the  additional  grants 
provided  by  H.R.  6441.  will  help  to  solve 
the  water  supply  problems  of  the  Nation 
that  are  approaching  the  critical  stage. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, our  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  has  done  a  very  excellent  job 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  The 
bill  reported  out  is  one  that  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  and  I  hope 
that  the  bill  as  reported  will  be  adopted 
without  any  amendments. 

The  committee  has  given  excellent 
consideration  to  the  bill  and  all  aspects 
thereof.  The  bill  now  before  us  repre- 
sents not  only  necessary  legislation  but 
legislation  that  brings  about  progress  in 
the  interest  of  our  country  and  our 
people. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
confronting  us,  not  only  the  people  of 
America  but  people  everywhere.  Is  the 
matter  of  water  pollution,  the  control 
of  our  polluted  streams,  the  cleansing  of 
them.  In  connection  with  that,  an  im- 
portant matter  confronting  our  people 
is  clean,  clear  water  for  their  use.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  increased 
population  that  is  taking  place,  and  It 
constitutes  a  great  challenge  to  our 
country  and  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  legislation  is 
not  one  that  originated  in  one  particular 
political  party  of  the  Congress.  As  far 
back  as  1948  Senator  Taft  and  the  then 
Senator  Barkley  were  leaders  in  not  only 
introducing  legislation  but  in  fighting 
for  the  passage  of  water  pollution  legis- 
lation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro- 
gram in  1948  that  they  submitted  as  I 
remember,  in  the  other  body  called  for 
an  $880  million  authorization.  As  I  also 
remember,  it  was  for  a  10-year  period. 
The  program  before  us  now  calls  for  a 
$100  million  authorization  each  year  for 
a  period  of  10  years,  so  that  the  program 
before  us  now  constitutes  in  its  entirety 
$1  billion.  .Already,  under  the  law  upon 
the  statute  Looks,  more  than  2,600  local- 
ities have  ret  Jved  $220  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  total  construction 
cost  of  those  projects  is  $1.27  billion.  In 
other  words,  for  every  dollar  appropri- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government  in  con- 
nection with  this  program  the  local 
communities,  either  State  or  local  sub- 
divisions, have  contributed  close  to  5 
additional  dollars. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  the 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  every  major 
conservation  organization.  The  legisla- 
tion, as  I  have  said,  is  bipartisan  in 
nature,  initially  brought  about  by  two 
great  men  who  made  their  contributions 
toward  the  original  legislation,  the  late 
Vice  President  Alben  Barkley,  when  he 


was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
the  late  Senator  Taft.  We  are  now  con- 
tinuing the  legislation.  This  bill  pro- 
poses a  continuation  of  this  program  for 
an  additional  10  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  I  had  my  way.  $100  miUion  a  year 
would  not  be  sufficient.  In  any  event, 
that  $100  million  a  year  means  a  total 
expenditure  of  about  $500  million  a  year, 
with  the  local  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  urge  not  only  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  but  the  passage  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  "H.R.  6441)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  program  of 
water   pollution  control. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  6441.  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  water  has  become  the 
No.  1  resource  problem  confronting  the 
United  States  today. 

The  water  problem  Is  directly  related 
to  our  country's  rapid  population  and 
economic  growth.  This  growth  is  cre- 
ating a  major  impact  on  water  resources 
from  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
water  to  produce  the  things  we  need  to 
eat,  wear,  and  use.  and  for  an  ample 
supply  of  clean,  safe  water  for  drinking 
and  for  recreation. 

By  1980  our  population  Is  expected  to 
reach  the  232  to  274  million  range.  Prob- 
ably the  most  significant  population 
growth  trend  is  that  toward  urbanized 
living.  By  1980  more  than  90  percent 
of  our  people  will  live  in  cities  and  towns, 
half  of  these  in  cities  over  50.000  popu- 
lation or  their  suburbs. 

In  addition  to  population  growth  and 
concentration,  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  Industry  will  also  continue.  Produc- 
tion of  goods  increased  sevenfold  from 
1900  to  1950  and  is  expected  to  double 
the  1950  figures  by  1975. 

The  result  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic-industrial growth  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  fresh  water  use. 
By  1980,  our  estimated  fresh  water  needs 
will  total  600  billion  gallons  a  day — 
nearly  double  present  water  use. 

In  the  past,  we  met  rising  demands 
for  water  largely  through  construction  of 
storage  facilities  to  increase  the  amount 
of  water  available  for  use.  Now.  how- 
ever, the  limit  of  the  amount  of  depend- 
able water  supply  is  in  sight.  The  maxi- 
mum dependable  fresh  water  supply  we 
can  ever  hope  to  develop  by  engineering 
works  is  estimated  to  be  600  to  650  billion 
gallons  a  day  by  the  year  2000.  This  is 
our  fixed  water  supply — foreseeably  all 


the  Nation  will  ever  have  to  support  con- 
tinued population  and  economic  growth. 
By  1980  the  develop«!  dependable 
fresh  water  supply  is  exported  to  total 
about  515  billion  gallons  a  day.  There- 
fore, by  1980  demand  will  exceed  supply 
by  85  billion  gallons.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Nauon  s  water  needs  from  now  on 
must  be  met  by  using  the  same  water 
over  and  over.  Thus,  the  hi^;hest  prior- 
ity in  water  resources  developments  must 
be  given  to  the  all-importajit  need  of 
providiiig  for  th<^  cleanliness  of  the  lim- 
ited water  supply  so  tnat  it  can  be  used 
and  reused  in  meeting  tlie  Nation's  in- 
creasing requirements  for  water  for  all 
purposes. 

Water  reuse  on  a  large  scale  is  already 
a  necessity.  Some  of  the  water  in  every 
stream  is  used  one  or  more  times  w^ith 
much  greater  reuse  of  streams  in  derel- 
oped  areas  During  low  flows  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  flow  of  the  Ohio  River 
is  used  3  7  times.  Five-  amd  six -time 
retL«!e  of  water  in  our  major  river  basins 
is  a  certain  prospect. 

Water  must  be  of  suitable  quality  to 
be  reusable,  however.  Used  water  is 
invariably  polluted  water  and  pollution 
dep-ades  its  physical,  chemical,  bio- 
lopTical,  and  esthetic  qualities  Multiple 
water  reuse,  therefore,  will  require 
highly  effective  pollution  control  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  water  quality  tf 
jrtreams  are  to  serve  each  downstream 
ct)mmunity.  industry,  farm,  and  recrea- 
tion area. 

We  have  entered  the  era  in  water  re- 
source conservation  and  development  m 
the  United  States  where  water  quality 
management  must  have  the  highest 
priority  m  supplying  present  and  future 
water  supply  needs.  An  impwrtant  seg- 
ment of  water  quahty  management  has 
been  and  will  be  accomplished  by  provid- 
ing storage  of  good  quality  waters  for 
water  supply  puiposes  and  for  dilution  of 
downstream  pollution.  For  Uie  Nation 
as  a  whole,  however,  water  quality 
management  can  best  be  effected  by  the 
prevention  and  control  of  pollution. 
More  "new"  water  can  be  provided  to 
meet  needs  by  controlling  pollution  than 
by  any  other  means.  Pollution  control 
has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  use 
of  an  already  available  distribution 
sj'stem.  the  waterways  of  the  country, 
to  deliver  water  of  satisfactory  quality  to 
the  points  where  it  Is  needed. 

H.R.  6441  will  establi.sh  the  more  effec- 
tive Federal  water  pollution  control  prc- 
gram  needed  to  as-sist  the  States  and 
local  communities  in  obtaining  the  high- 
ly effective  pollution  control  necessary 
to  protect  and  conserve  the  water  quality 
of  the  Nation's  waterwas^. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS    OF    TIIE    BILL 
ADM  IW  IS  1  RATIO t*    or    THB    PROGRAM 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
watched  carefully  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  national  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  and  particularly 
the  supporting  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  committee  has  always  be- 
lieved that  the  objectives  of  the  program 
should  be  given  high  priority  in  an  ap- 
propriate administrative  framework  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Existing  law  provides  that  ttie  pollu- 
tion control  program  be  administered  by 


the  Surgeon  General  through  the  Public 
Health  Service  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  The  administrative  status  of 
the  program  has  not  changed  since  1948 
when  it  was  originally  established  de- 
spite a  great  increase  in  program  activi- 
ties, responsibilities,  personnel,  and  ap- 
propriations. During  public  hearings 
the  committee  heard  testimony  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Admini.'^traiiori  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  President  b.as  urged  the 
estabhshment  of  a  special  unit  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  admimster  both 
air  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams- 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  recognizing  the  need  to 
upgrade  pollution  control  activities  in 
his  Department,  askt  d  the  committet  for 
"tune  to  take  a  complete  fresh  look  at 
the  situation  and  the  various  proposals 
for  dealing  with  it." 

In  order  to  give  the  Secretary  com- 
plete f.exibility  in  effectuating  his  de- 
cision relating  to  the  proper  adminis- 
trative status  of  this  program  Uic  bill 
transfers  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istrat  on  of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program  from  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

This  action  is  in  conformity  with  rec- 
ommendation No.  14  of  the  first  report 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  tlie 
Government  ai.  Doc  55.  81st  Cone.; 
which  states: 

Under  tlie  President,  th*  heads  of  de- 
partments must  hold  full  responsibility  for 
the  condurt  of  their  departments  There 
must  be  a  clear  Un«  of  authority  reaching 
di)wn  through  every  step  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  II'}  subordinate  should  have  au- 
thority Independent  from  that  ot  hU  su- 
perior. 

I  am  sure  that  in  reaching  any  de- 
cision on  this  matter  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  takes 
mto  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
water  pollution  control  program  estab- 
Ushed  in  1956  and  strengthened  by  this 
bill  goes  far  beyond  the  usual  public 
health  legislation  in  that  it  a.ssigns  to 
his  Department  the  responsibility  for 
controUmg  water  pollution  to  conserve 
water  for  all  uses — propagation  of  fish 
iuid  aqiiatic  life  and  wildlife,  recreational 
purpose.<=.  industrial  and  agricultural — 
including  imgation^supplies,  and  other 
legitimate  purposes,  a'^  well  as  public 
water  sup»phes  and  protection  of  the 
public  health. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  is  intended  to  im- 
pair or  in  any  manner  affect  any  right 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  waters  of  the  Statt-s.  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  power,  authority,  and 
jmisdiction  of  the  States  to  enforce 
State  water  pollution  control  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  committee  has  exercised  extreme 
care  to  assure  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  will  allow  continued  comprehensive 
action  by  the  States  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control.  There  certainly  can 
be  no  assumption  that  the  Federal  in- 
terest m  the  field  of  water  pollution 
abatement  authorized  by  this  bill  is  so 


dominant  as  to  preclude  State  action 
The  i>roposition  is  well  establishcxl  that 
the  protection  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  a  State  Is  a  proper 

subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  State  po- 
lice power.     The  bill  provides  specifically 

for  cooperation  with  the  States  and  its 
aim  is  to  encoorage  and  assist  States 
and  local  communities  m  their  efforts  to 
control  water  pollution,  not  to  usurp  or 
preempt  their  right?  powei-s,  or  respon- 
sibihties  in  this  field. 

Every  time  duilng  the  past  several 
years  when  this  vital  legislation  is  dis- 
cussed on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  some 
MomJoers  express  concern  because  the 
entire  matter  is  not  left  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  for  disp>osiiion. 
However,  the  inescapable  fact  is  that  the 
record  shows  tliat  effective  enforcement 
measures  against  poUution  of  this  Na- 
tion's waters  have  been  accomplished 
quicker,  more  effectively,  and  with  tx-t- 
ter  cooperation  on  the  part  of  State  and 
interstate  agencies  when  guidance  and 
assistance  are  rendered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  problem  is  simply  this:  The  mat- 
ter of  water  pollution  control  is  so  vital 
and  so  liationwide  in  its  importance  that 
it  can  best  he  coped  with  by  the  jouit 
efforts  of  ti;c  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
will  seriously  contend  that  Uie  participa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Govenmient  is  not 
desirable  in  this  effort  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  waterways.  Essentially,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  tlie  bill,  tlie  role 
ol  the  Federal  Government  is  that  of  a 
stimulator,  a  supplier  of  spark,  to  keep 
tlie  vital  pollution  abatement  program 
moving.  Federal  enforcement  measures 
against  pollution  of  navigable  waters  are 
undertaken  independently  only  when 
State  or  interstate  action  to  abate  pollu- 
tion of  navigable  streams  are  shown  to 
be  inadequate.  It  is  clearly  provided  in 
section  8(b)  of  the  bill  that  it  is  the  m- 
ttnt  of  Congress  tliat  State  and  inter- 
state action  to  abate  pollution  of  naviga- 
ble waters  shall  be  encouraged  and  shall 
not  be  displaced  by  Federal  enforcement 
action  except  when  such  State  or  mter- 
."^tatc  actions  are  shown  to  be  ineffectual. 
1  his  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, effective  water  pollution  control 
and  enforcement  measures  against  pol- 
lution require  a  joint  effort  by  all  gov- 
ernments concerned,  including  Federal, 
interstate  agencies.  State,  and  municipal. 
In  view  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  the 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
seriously  contested  that,  for  the  program 
to  be  successful,  it  must  be  guided  by  a 
paramount  authority,  which  autiiority 
can  only  be.  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  contains  no  subtle  plot  to  en- 
croach on  State  preserves.  The  decla- 
ration of  policy,  not  only  in  the  .section 
of  the  bill  pert.ainjng  to  enforcement 
measures  but  also  in  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  provides  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  bill  to  recognize,  presen-e,  and 
protect  the  primary  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  in  preventing  and 
controlling  water  pollution.  It  is  fur- 
ther stated  in  section  Hb*  that  nothing 
in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  impair- 
ing  or  in   any   manner   affectmg   any 
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right  or  jurisdiction  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  waters  of  such  States  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  power,  author- 
ity, and  jurisdiction  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  waters  of  such  States  to  en- 
force water  pollution  control  laws  and 
regulations. 

How  now — I  ask — can  it  be  conceiv- 
able that  there  is  any  implication  in  the 
act  to  infringe  on  any  right  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  State  with  respect  to  en- 
forcement measures  against  pollution  of 
waters  in  that  State?  If  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, and  I  am  confident  it  will  be,  the 
declaration  of  policy  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion 1  clearly  shows  that  nothing  in 
it — that  is.  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
construed  as  impairing  or  in  any  man- 
ner restricting  the  right  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  in  regard  to  enforcement 
measures  against  pollution  of  waters  in 
that  State.  In  the  face  of  such  unequiv- 
ocal language.  I  must  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  objection  to  this  bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  in  any  way  restricts 
the  State  s  powers  to  enforce  measures 
against  pollution  of  waters  within  that 
State  appears  specious. 

RESEARCH    AlTD    STTJDIES 

Research  has  always  been  recognized 
as  a  basic  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol responsibility.  The  need  for  a 
much  greater  Federal  research  effort 
was  consistently  recognized  during  the 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

At  least  six  permanent  regional  water 
pollution  control  laboratories,  fully 
equipped  and  staffed  with  skilled  labora- 
tory and  field  project  personnel,  are 
badly  needed  to  support  expanding  pro- 
grams in  comprehensive  program  devel- 
opment, special  field  study  projects  on 
specific  problems,  basic  data,  and  en- 
forcement: also,  much  needed  increases 
in  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  agencies  and  in  connection  with 
projects  and  other  Federal  water  re- 
sources agencies.  At  present  the  Public 
Health  Service  must  establish  temporary 
facilities,  make  such  use  of  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  Center  in  Cincinnati  as  dis- 
tance permits,  rely  on  the  facilities  of 
others,  or  contract  for  needed  laboratory 
services. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  regional  water  pollution  control  lab- 
oratories in  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  bill  al.so  authorizes  a  continuing 
study  of  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Great  Lakes  consti- 
tute the  largest  single  source  of  fresh 
water  in  this  hemisphere.  They  must 
be  protected  from  pollution  caused  by 
population  and  industrial  growth  and  in- 
creased shipping. 

STATE    AND    INTERSTATE    PROGRAM    GRANTS 

A  significant  provision  in  existing  law 
is  that  providing  for  matching  grants  to 
State  and  interstate  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  adequate  water  pol- 
lution control  programs. 

The  bill  increases  the  appropriation 
authority  for  program  grants  to  State 
and  interstate  agencies  from  $3  million 
to  $5  million  annually  and  extends  the 
authorization  to  June  30,  1971. 


GRANTS    rOB    WASTE    TREATMENT    PLANT 
CONSTRUCTION 

Under  existing  laws  there  is  author- 
ized $50  million  annually  in  Federal 
grants  to  communities  to  assist  them  in 
the  construction  of  needed  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  This  program  has  been 
in  operation  since  1956.  Over  the  past 
5  years  contract  awards  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction  have  averaged 
almost  $360  million  annually — an  in- 
crease of  62  percent  over  the  5-year 
average  before  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance became  available. 

Every  Federal  dollar  expended  has 
been  matched  by  over  $4.80  in  local 
funds. 

Despite  the  great  progress  made  as  a 
result  of  Federal  financial  assistance, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Con- 
struction since  1957  has  been  largely  off- 
set by  new  needs  and  the  number  of 
needed  projects  remains  at  5,100  sew- 
age treatment  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  backlog  of  treat- 
ment plant  needs,  population  growth  will 
continue  to  create  new  needs.  If  mu- 
nicipalities are  to  catch  up  by  1970.  they 
will  have  to  spend  an  average  of  S600 
million  a  year  to  eliminate  the  backlog, 
provide  for  new  population,  and  to  re- 
place the  plants  that  will  become  obso- 
lete. 

In  order  to  stimulate  construction  up 
to  $600  million  a  year,  the  bill  authorizes 
an  increase  in  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  present  S50  million  an- 
nually to  $100  million  annually  and  an 
increase  in  the  total  grant  authorization 
from  $500  million  to  $1  billion. 

MAXIMUM    GRANTS 

The  need  for  constinaction  of  treat- 
ment plants  by  municipalities  exceeding 
50.000  population  amounts  to  about  30 
percent  of  total  needs,  yet  these  cities 
have  received  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  Federal  grant  funds  under  existing 
legislation.  Further  stimulation  of  proj- 
ects in  these  areas  is  desirable.  To  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  a.ssistance  to 
achieve  more  effectively  the  required 
stimulus  of  necessary  construction  with- 
in this  group  of  communities,  the  bill 
would  limit  the  Federal  grant  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  first  $1  million  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  of  a  project,  plus 
15  percent  of  the  next  $2  million,  plus 
10  percent  of  the  remainder  of  such  cost, 
but  subject  to  an  $800,000  ceiling:  how- 
ever, no  grant  of  more  than  $250,000 
shall  be  approved  for  a  project  in  any 
State  until  all  applications  filed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill  have  first  been  approved. 

JOINT    PROJECTS 

In  order  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  projects  serving  more  than  one  mu- 
nicipality, the  bill  would  apply  this  ceil- 
ing to  each  municipality's  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  project.  The  grant  for  joint 
projects  would  be  the  total  amount  each 
participating  municipality  would  have 
been  awarded  had  it  constructed  a  sep- 
arate facility  with  a  ceiling  of  $2.4  mil- 
lion for  such  projects. 

REALLOCATION 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  reallo- 
cation of  construction  grant  funds  of  a 


State  that  are  not  obligated  for  the  con- 
struction of  approved  projects  within  18 
months  after  allocation. 

DA  VIS -BACON 

The  bill  also  requires  that  with  respect 
to  work  performed  on  sewage-treatment 
projects,  the  taking  of  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  payment  of 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  in  the 
immediate  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  These  provisions 
now  apply  to  all  direct  Federal  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  contracts  for  school, 
hospital,  housing  and  airport  projects 
constructed  with  Federal-aid  funds. 

ENFORCEMENT   JURISDICTION     EXTENDED     TO 
NAVIGABLE     WATERS 

Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  Federal  enforcement  au- 
thority applies  to  E>ollution  of  any  inter- 
state waters,  which  the  act  defines  to 
include  "all  rivers,  lakes,  and  other 
waters  that  flow  across,  or  form  a  part 
of.  boundaries  between  two  or  more 
States."  Under  this  definition  almost  all 
coastal  waters  are  excluded;  so  are 
waters  which,  though  they  may  be  navi- 
gable, do  not  cross  or  form  part  of  State 
boundaries. 

In  addition.  Federal  enforcement  au- 
thority covers  only  pollution  of  interstate 
waters,  defined  as  above,  which  "endan- 
gers the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  in 
a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge originates."  Thus  only  p>ollution 
having  an  interstate  effect  is  subject  to 
abatement  under  the  existing  law. 

The  bill  amends  existing  law  by  ex- 
tending the  authority  for  Federal  abate- 
ment enforcement  action  to  the  pollution 
of  any  navigable  waters — including 
coastal  waters — which  endanger  the 
health  and  welfare  of  any  persons. 

ENFORCEMENT     PROCKOURES 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  existing  law  relating  to  procedures  in 
initiating  and  carrying  out  Federal  en- 
forcement actions.  First,  in  addition  to 
requests  from  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  or  the  Grovernor  of  any 
State  to  initiate  action,  as  provided  in 
existing  law.  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  required  to  enter  a  case  if  a 
municipality,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  State,  requests  such  action. 

It  is  particularly  heartening  and  en- 
couraging to  note  that  at  long  last  the 
municipality  is  being  brought  into  the 
cooperative  Federal-State  partnership 
in  enforcing  abatement  of  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Municipal  water  supply  ranks  high  on 
the  list  of  beneficial  u.ses  of  water.  The 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  gave  Federal 
acknowledgment  to  the  importance  of 
providing  for  present  and  potential 
municipal  water  supply  needs  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  Federal 
water  resources  projects.  Our  burgeon- 
ing population  growth,  most  notable  in 
our  urban  areas,  and  the  shortages  of 
water  already  being  commonly  experi- 
enced in  various  sections  of  the  Nation 
make  imperative  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  quality  of  our 
available  water  supplies. 


The  major  impact  of  pollution  is  felt 
most  immediately  by  the  municipality 
faced  ^nth  the  problems  of  having  its 
municipal  water  supplies  degraded. 
Where  such  supplies  arc  made  unusable 
by  the  injurious  effects  of  pollution,  the 
municipality  is  put  to  unusual  expense 
in  adopting  more  costly  water  purifica- 
tion methods  in  order  to  provide  its 
citizens  with  this  basic  essential.  Out- 
of-basin  diversions,  some  of  them  tra- 
versing great  distances,  are  already  the 
only  manner  in  which  the  water  sup- 
ply needs  of  some  municipalities  may 
be  met. 

All  of  these  factors  amply  justify 
bringing  the  municipality  into  the  en- 
forcement partnership  Under  the  bills 
provisions,  a  municipality  adversely  af- 
fected by  pollution  and  unable  to  secure 
relief  under  its  State's  laws  is  presented 
with  the  opportunity  of  being  instru- 
mental in  brinein?  Federal  enforcement 
authoritv  into  force  Thi.s  is  a  truly 
progressive  measure  for  strengthening 
the  effectiveness  of  total  enforcement 
authorities  by  combining  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efforts  to  abate  pollution. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  Federal  en- 
forcement procedures  available  not  only 
in  cases  where  the  pollution  discharge 
crosses  State  lines,  but  al.so  whenever 
there  is  pollution  affecting  legitimate 
uses  of  the  water  of  any  navigable 
stream  whether  or  not  there  is  inter- 
state pollution.  Federal  jurisdiction  in 
Intrastate  pollution  situations,  however, 
would  be  exercised  only  upon  request 
from  the  State  or  from  a  municipality 
with  tlie  concurrence  of  the  State.  No 
direct  Federal  action  can  be  initiated  in 
such  a  case  without  such  a  request  be- 
in^  made  by  the  affected  State. 

Third,  the  bill  clarifies  and  strengthens 
tlie  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  enforce- 
ment process  by  providing  that  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  hear- 
ing boards  sliall  be  the  Secretary's 
findings  and  recommendations,  except  to 
the  extent  modified  by  him  and  au- 
thorizing him  to  issue  an  order — instead 
of  a  notice— based  on  his  findinps  and 
recommendations  for  abatement  of  any 
pollution  found  to  exist.  To  afford 
adequate  protection  for  the  parties  in 
interest,  provision  is  made  in  the  bill 
for  an  appeal  from  the  Secretary  s  or- 
der to  be  taken  within  60  days  to  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals.  If  such  appeal  is 
not  taken  the  order  shall  be  final. 

Fourth,  if  action  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  order 
Is  not  taken,  lie  could  request  .the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  a  civil  action 
in  the  U5.  district  court  to  enforce  anj- 
order  issued  by  him  or,  after  appeal,  by 
a  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

This  bill  should  be  passed,  as  the  pres- 
ent limited  enforcement  jui-isdiction 
does  not  permit  sufiQcient  latitude  to  ac- 
complish fully  the  interests  and  purposes 
of  the  act,  that  is  the  conservation  of 
water  resources  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Nation.  Many  important  seg- 
ments of  some  of  the  Nation's  waters  are 
outside  the  present  Federal  abatement 
enforcement  jurisdiction.  For  example, 
the  Missouri  River  from  the  Kansas 
State  line  to  just  above  St.  Louis  is 
untouchable.     The  greater  part  of  the 


Hudson  River  is  also  e:«;luded,  as  aft-e  im- 
portant sections  of  the  Tennessee,  Co- 
lumbia, Colorado,  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
Present  law  also  excludes  from  the 
Federal  abatement  jurisdiction  the 
greater  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  tributaries,  the  coastal  waters  and 
coastal  streams  of  the  Nation,  important 
international  boundary  streams  such  as 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Lower  Colo- 
rado, and  Rio  Grande.  The  same  situa- 
tion pertains  in  regard  to  international 
streams  flowing  across  our  northern  and 
southern  borders.  For  example  the  Red 
River  of  the  NorLli  in  Minnesota,  Lake 
Cbamplain  in  New  York,  Souris  River 
and  Riviere  des  Lacs  in  Nortii  Dakota, 
and  the  Flathead  and  Kootenai  Rivers 
in  Montana. 

The  degree  of  exclusion  under  the 
present  act  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  1,080  municipalities  each  dis- 
charging wastes  CQuai  to  a  population 
of  4,000  or  more  into  845  navigable  in- 
trastate water  bodies.  And  also  that  of 
the  estimated  26.000  water  bodies  in  the 
country,  only  about  4.000  are  interstate 
within  the  meaning  of  the  present  act. 

An  extension  of  Federal  authority  to 
abate  pollution  in  navigable  intrastate 
streams  is  consistent  with  scope  of  the 
authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
protect  and  improve  navigation  for  the 
promotion  of  interstate  commerce.  In 
fact  it  would  complement  that  authority. 
Extension  of  pollution  abatement  en- 
forcement jurisdiction  would  have  other 
beneficial  effects.  It  would  serve  to  ac- 
celerate and  facilitate  our  goal  of  clean 
water  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Nation:  reduce  the  incidence  of 
disease  and  the  spread  of  disease;  im- 
prove health  and  increase  the  abundance 
of  fish  and  wildlife  including  shellfish  in 
coastal  areas:  and  bolster  the  economy 
by  providing  industrial  sites  where  un- 
suitable water  now  precludes  them. 

The  proposals  of  the  bill  would  be 
beneficial  in  balancing  equities  between 
big  and  little  cities;  neutralizing  State 
authority  against  recalcitrant  polluters. 
The  extension  of  authority  would  al.so 
accelerate  abatement  processes  by  per- 
mitting cities  to  request  Federal  abate- 
ment action,  with,  of  course,  the  consent 
of  the  State,  when  State  agencies  might 
have  to  delay  such  action  for  rea-sons  of 
budget  and  personnel  limitations  and 
the  like. 

Unless  this  extension  of  jurisdiction 
is  given  now.  I  feel  future  generations 
of  America  will  be  justified  in  consider- 
ing us  derelict  in  our  duty. 

Some  ask  whether  the  States  can 
handle  the  matter  alone. 

In  1948  the  Congress  passed  the  first 
water  pollution  control  bill.  It  expressly 
stated  a  policy  of  support  of  State  action. 
In  1956  the  law  was  made  permanent 
and  expressed  the  same  policy — support 
the  States.  The  Federal  Government 
has  paid  out  millions  of  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral money  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States,  for  research  in  water 
problems,  and  for  other  administrative 
cost  of  the  acts.  But  have  the  States 
been  able  to  do  a  job  with  all  this  help? 
The  facts  show  they  have  not  scratched 
the  surface.    As  of  1960  according  to  the 


Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers 
this  country  still  needs  4.136  new  plant* 
to  serve  22,997,547  persons  and  this  does 
not  include  exten.^ions  and  replacements. 
That  number  totals  991  and  would  serve 
19.243.178  people.  The  conference  also 
estimates  it  will  cost  $2,014,435,400  to 
clean  up  the  backlog  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  needs. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  State  effort 
to  enforce  their  laws.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
States  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  assess 
tangibly  tlie  uuUzation  of  enforcement 
action  by  the  States.  The  study  cover- 
ing replies  from  42  States  showed  that 
of  the  37  States  having  authority  to  issue 
administrative  orders  8  have  never  done 
so,  only  12  have  issued  more  than  50 
each. 

The  record  for  court  actions  is  not 
much  better.  Seventeen  of  the  42  States 
have  never  instituted  court  action  and 
only  3  States  have  instituted  more  than 
15  cases. 

It  is  inteiTSting  to  note  that  those 
States  whose  laws  are  less  than  10  years 
old  have  been  proportionately  more  ac- 
tive in  enforcement  than  these  whose 
acts  have  been  on  the  books  more  than 
10  years.  In  fact  5  of  the  States  which 
have  had  laws  in  effect  for  more  than  20 
j^ars  have  averaged  27  orders  and  4 
court  cases  since  the  law  was  passed 
while  those  whose  laws  have  been  in 
effect  less  than  10  yeais  averaged  34 
orders  and  11  court  cases  each. 

This  is  not  an  impressive  record  nor 
in  view  of  tlie  backlog  figures  can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  no  need  for  enforce- 
ment m  the  SUtes.  The  only  reason- 
able conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  is 
that  active,  effective,  and  extensive  Fed- 
eral enforcement  is  needed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  act. 

DISCHARGES    FROM    FEDERAL    INSTALLATIONS 

The  bill  amends  existing  law  to  pro- 
vide that  summaries  of  conferences 
prepared  as  a  result  of  an  enforcement 
action  shall  include  references  to  dis- 
charges from  Federal  installations  and 
that  notices  of  hearings  pursuant  to  the 
enforcement  section  shall  be  Fent  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  jurisdiction  over 
any  Federal  property  involved  and  that 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  board  shall  also  include  refer- 
ences to  discharges  from  Federal  prop- 
erty which  are  contributing  to  pollution 
found  by  the  hearing  boards. 

That  concludes  my  discussion  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  add  that 
although  it  has  long  been  axiomatic  in 
American  politics  that  the  promises  so 
encouragingly  held  out  in  party  plat- 
form.s  are  promptly  and  .«:pcedily  forgot- 
ten, we  would  not  have  exi^ected  so  com- 
plete a  di.<;regard  of  their  announced 
party  stand  on  the  part  of  our  minority 
friends. 

The  1960  Republican  Party  platform, 
in  the  section  auspiciously  devoted  to 
human  needs,  includes  this  pledge  m  the 
subsection  on  health: 

Strengthened  Federal  enforcement  powers 
In  coBabatting  pollution  and  addiuonal  re- 
sources for  researdti  and  demons irauon  proj- 
ects. 
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F*ully  as  pertinent  was  the  statement 
on  natural  resources  enunciated  by  their 
standard  bearer  in  October  of  last  year. 
In  its  comment  on  the  Federal  role  in 
pollution  abatement,  this  statement  is 
unequivocal.    Allow  me  to  quote : 

It  la  clear  now,  however,  that  amendmenta 
to  the  existing  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
should  be  sought  so  that  Its  provisions  can 
be  extended  to  apply  to  all  navigable  waters. 

TTie  minority  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  has  its  own  answer  to  this 
worthy  and  noble  sentiment.    It  states: 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  which  limits  application  of 
Federal  abatement  enforcement  measures  to 
Interstate  waters  should  be  continued  In 
force. 

This  view  is  no  less  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  the  draft  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  previous  administration  as 
recently  as  January  18  of  this  year  is 
taken  into  account.  In  his  communica- 
tion accompanying  the  submission  of 
the  draft  legislation,  the  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  made 
it  pointedly  clear  that  Federal  enforce- 
ment authority  to  abate  pollution  was 
being  requested  for  application  to  sig- 
nificant intrastate  as  well  as  interstate 
pollution  situations.  His  recommenda- 
tions were  made  in  accord  with  and  in 
fulfillment  of  the  President's  directive 
contained  in  his  1961  budget  message. 

We  must  unhappily  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  are  engaged  in  throwing  into 
the  discard  all  of  the  well-intentioned 
and  meaningful  provisions  for  strength- 
ening Federal  enforcement  which  have 
been  put  forth  by  the  more  enlightened 
among  them.  Once  more,  as  so  often  be- 
fore, they  offer  us  too  little,  too  late. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  3  min  Jtes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  minority,  we  had  very  pleasant 
sessions  in  discussing  this  bill.  We  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  majority,  and  I 
think  the  minority  party  contributed 
considerably  to  the  dis'^ussion.  I  am 
very  proud  to  state  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  the  minority  party 
on  the  committee  had  100  percent  at- 
tendance at  those  meetings.  This  shows 
their  interest  and  it  shows  their  sense 
of  their  respo'isibility  in  relation  to  this 
very  important  subject — and  it  is  a  very 
imEwrtant  subject.  We  think  we  have 
a  good  bill,  but  it  can  be  made  better. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  of  our  very  dear  friend  and  deeply 
respected  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  that  the  gentleman  is  being 
quite  modest  as  far  as  his  own  personal 
contribution  and  his  support  of  this  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  would  like  to  state 
that  the  original  bill  in  1956  very  likely 
would  not  have  come  out  at  that  time 
had  it  not  been  for  the  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  leader  of  the  majority 
on  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  AuchinclossI. 


Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  My  colleague's 
kind  statement  has  sort  of  taken  the 
thoughts  out  of  my  mind. 

But.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  feel  we  can 
make  this  bill  even  a  better  bill.  I  urge 
and  beg  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
read  the  minority  report,  which  we 
worked  on  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  I 
hope  you  will  read  it  because  I  know  you 
will  get  some  benefit  from  it.  And  I 
will  read  a  few  sentences  from  it  in  the 
first  paragraph.     It  reads  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  this  bill  does  not  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  responalblUtles  of  the 
States  to  participate,  along  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  municipalities.  In  the 
costs  of  construction  of  necessary  sewage  and 
waste  treatment  works;  that  It  Imposes  un- 
warranted obligation  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities which  are  the  primary  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments;  and  that  the 
responsibilities  and  Interests  of  the  States 
are  abrogated  beyond  reason  or  necessity  by 
the  new  Federal  enforcement  measures  to 
secure  abatement  of  pollution. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  has  made  a 
great  study  of  this  question  of  stream 
pollution.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  him 
such  time  as  he  may  require.  I  want  to 
express  the  views  of  many  of  us  on  the 
committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  our 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  study  and 
his  interest  ^n  this  very  important 
matter.  We  may  not  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions, but  still  he  commands  our  re- 
spect; and  I  am  pleased  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  wishes  to  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr.  Crab4er]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
keeping  with  the  attitude  of  sweetness 
and  light  prevailing,  I  will  cut  my  re- 
marks short. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  deep- 
seated  feelings  with  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation. I  will  attempt  to  express  them 
as  briefly  and  pointedly  as  possible.  I, 
too.  want  to  say  that  the  committee  did 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
Amendments  were  offered  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  legislation. 

It  is  our  position  that  we  would  like 
to  clear  up  this  water  pollution  control 
bill,  to  make  a  good  bill  out  of  it.  to 
make  an  effective  bill  out  of  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  minority,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  to  make  a  limited  partnership  out 
of  what  is  presently  a  full  partnership 
program  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  In  my  opinion, 
that  is  precisely  what  the  majority- 
recommended  bill  to  the  committee  does. 
It  would  make  a  very  limited  partner- 
ship, if  a  partnership  at  all.  out  of  what 
is  presently  an  effective  full  partnership 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Let  me  make  certain  that  my 
position  is  clear  concerning  the  matter. 
We  recognize  that  there  are  serious  water 
r>ollution  control  problems  like  there  are 
serious  other  problems  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  the  fundamental  question 
remains:  What  is  the  proper  Federal 
function  in  this  field?  And  the  converse 
of  it  is:  What  is  the  proper  State  func- 
tion in  this  field? 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  in 
the  fundamental  principle  that  there 
are  certain  State  responsibilities  that  are 


coordinate  with  States  rights;  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  vertical  separation 
of  powers  as  conceived  under  our  Con- 
stitution; that  there  are  certain  reserve 
powers  of  the  States;  that  there  are 
proper  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment functions  as  conceived  by  the 
Constitution.  I  agree  that  the  States 
should  exercise  their  reserve  rights 
fully,  but  at  the  same  time  must  have 
their  rights  protected. 

So,  fundamentally,  the  issue  is:  What 
is  the  proper  State  function?  What  is 
the  proper  Federal  function?  And  how 
can  this  bill  be  amended  in  order  to  ob- 
serve this  basic  concept  of  Federal- 
State  partnership? 

To  get  to  the  crux  of  the  matter,  let 
me  explain  briefly  what  the  present 
law  does.  Public  Law  660,  in  this  field  of 
State-Federal  relationship  and  what  the 
new  proposal  does.  It  is  our  position 
that  the  new  proposal  practically  di- 
vests the  States  of  their  intrastate  pollu- 
tion enforcement  authority  and  weakens 
their  interstate  abatement  say-so  as 
compared  to  the  present  Public  Law  660. 
and  this  is  precisely  what  I  mean. 

Under  existing  law.  Public  Law  660, 
full  enforcement  measures  for  the  abate- 
ment of  pwUution  apply  only  to  the  pol- 
lution of  interstate  waters,  waters  fiow- 
ing  between  States,  and  solely  with 
respect  to  p>oUution  which  endangers  the 
health  and  welfare  of  persons  in  any 
State  other  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge originates.  That  is  the  present 
law.  Thus,  under  existing  law.  Federal 
abatement  proceedings  apply  only  to  in- 
terstate waters.  The  minority  has  no 
argument  with  the  proE>osal  as  recom- 
mended by  the  previous  administration 
of  broadening  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  jurisdic- 
tionally  only  to  interstate  streams  to 
include  a  noninterstate  p>ollution  Itself, 
but  limiting  it  to  interstate  streams  as 
a  jurisdictional  matter,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  proving  that  pollution 
crosses  State  lines. 

When  such  pollution  is  believed  to 
exist  the  Surgeon  General  may  on  the 
basis  of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies, 
initiate  the  Federal  administrative 
abatement  proceedings  by  calling  a  con- 
ference of  affected  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  or  such  proceedings 
may  be  commenced  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral when  requested  by  a  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  or  the  Governor 
of  any  State. 

This,  of  course,  is  in  an  interstate 
situation. 

The  end  product  of  these  administra- 
tive procedures  consists  of  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  relative 
to  Lhe  existence  of  such  pollution  and 
action  to  be  taken  for  its  abatement. 

If  action  is  not  taken  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution,  the  Secretary  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  suit  on  behalf  of  th(  'nited  States 
to  secure  such  abatement,  )ut  only  with 
the  written  consent  of  thf  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  or  any  officer  or 
employee  authorized  to  make  such  re- 
quest of  the  State  or  State.^  within  which 
the  pollution  is  discharged  or  at  the 
written  request  of  the  State  water  pol- 


lution control  agency  or  any  officer  or 
employee  authorized  to  make  such  re- 
quest of  any  other  State  where  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  is  endan- 
gered by  such  pollution. 

So  in  order  to  initiate  a  proceeding  un- 
der the  present  law,  which  applies  only 
to  interstate  water,  the  States  may  con- 
cur in  the  initiation  and  must  concur  in 
the  request  for  court  order  setting  forth 
what  the  action  shall  be  to  abate  the 
pollution. 

What  does  the  new  bill  do?  I  think  a 
brief  discussion  of  it  will  indicate  why 
the  minority  is  concerned,  in  that  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
greatly  broadened  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States  in  the  water  area ;  therefore,  that 
is  why  particularly  under  those  circum- 
stances we  feel  jurisdiction  should  be 
limited  to  interstate  waters,  in  addition 
to  the  basic  question  that  intrastate  wa- 
ter jurisdiction  righfuUy  belongs  to  the 
States  in  the  first  place  and  should  be 
retained  by  them.  If  it  is  not  retained 
by  the  States,  if  intrastate  jurisdiction  is 
not  retained  over  some  of  these  streams, 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
program  is  going  to  dry  up  and  wither, 
and  then  you  will  not  have  a  Federal- 
State  program. 

Every  committee  that  has  studied  the 
problem,  including  the  Kerr  committee, 
and  I  have  the  report  before  me  of  the 
other  body,  also  the  recommendations  of 
the  recent  national  conference  on  water 
pollution,  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress  last  session:  all  of 
these,  as  set  out  in  the  minority  views, 
have  all  stressed  the  basic  concept  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  States  in  the 
program  and  of  beefing  up  the  State 
program.  Even  the  present  bill  has  a 
provision  for  additional  funds  to  help 
States  establish  administrative  proce- 
dures and  agencies  to  beef  up  their  own 
wat^r  pollution  control  agencies  on  a 
State  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  saying.  "All 
right,  we  want  the  States  to  go  ahead 
with  their  program,  but  we  are  going  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  going  to  take  away  jurisdiction: 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  waters."  You  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  stream  of  water  that 
is  not  going  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  far  as  water  pollu- 
tion control  is  concerned  under  the  legis- 
lation proposed. 

Let  me  indicate  how  that  comes  about 
by  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Under  the  bill  the  Federal  enforcement 
measures  for  abatement  of  pollution 
apply  to  all  navigable  watei-s,  and  if  you 
will  look  at  the  bill.  H.R.  6441,  on  page  8. 
dealing  with  enforcement  measures,  sec- 
tion 8(at.  reads,  the  pollution  of  "navi- 
gable waters."  That  is  the  terminology 
that  sets  forth  the  basic  jurisdiction  for 
control  under  the  new  bill. 

How  about  the  present  law?  Section 
8'a>  of  the  present  law  provides  "pollu- 
tion of  interstate  waters." 

So.  the  proposal  is  to  change  the  juris- 
diction from  "interstate  "  to  "navigable" 
waters.  The  previous  administration 
under  President  Eisenhower  recommend- 
ed that  the  interstate  concept  be  main- 
tained;  that  the  intrastate  jurisdiction 


should  be  retained  by  the  States  and 
was  very  explicit  in  spelling  that  out  in 
those  recommendations.  But,  he  did 
recommend,  and  we  agree,  that  if  the 
pollution  itself  is  not  of  an  interstate 
nature,  but  if  it  occurs  on  an  interstate 
stream,  then  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  jurisdiction.  But.  as  to 
what  the  basic  jurisdiction  test  should 
be.  that  it  must  be  an  interstate  stream, 
should  be  maintained.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minority,  and  that  is  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  by  me  at 
the  proper  time  to  offer  an  amendment, 
to  add  the  word  "interstate  "  in  order  to 
retain  State  jurisdiction  and  provide  the 
Federal  Government  with  its  proper 
jurisdiction  without  injecting  itself  into 
proper  State  functions. 

Under  the  new  bill  Federal  enforce- 
ment measures  apply  to  all  navigable 
waters,  whether  interstate  or  intrastate, 
and  with  respect  to  any  pollution, 
whether  the  pollution  is  intrastate  or 
interstate  in  character. 

Federal  administrative  enforcement 
procedures:  Now,  let  me  explain  these 
procedures.  They  have  been  substan- 
tially tightened.  I  personally  favor 
tightening  these  procedures  in  some  re- 
spects I  do  not  favor  using  an  intra- 
state test  for  jurisdiction  on  one  hand 
and  tightening  the  procedures  and  thus 
eliminating  the  States  from  having  a 
part  in  those  procedures  on  the  court 
order  level  which  they  presently  have, 
doing  both  things — eliminating  State 
jurisdiction  on  intrastate  waters  and 
eliminating  State  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities in  concurring  in  the  request  for 
a  court  order,  which  is  the  present  law. 
I  object  to  that  approach. 

As  it  relates  to  interstate  waters,  the 
minority  is  agreeable  that  the  procedure 
should  be  tightened  up  when  relating 
to  interstate  waters,  in  order  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  its  job  in  this 
field  in  interstate  waters  where  it  prop- 
erly has  its  jurisdiction. 

Now,  let  us  discuss  how  these  adminis- 
trative procedures  are  changed.  I  have 
discussed  the  administrative  procedures 
under  present  law  requiring  State  con- 
currence. Under  the  old  procedure  the 
Secretary  or  the  Surgeon  General  could 
not  issue  an  order  that  was  enforceable. 
He  only  issues  and  recommends  concur- 
rence of  the  State,  and  then  the  court  is 
asked  to  issue  a  court  order  setting  forth 
what  shaU  be  done  to  abate  the  pollu- 
tion. Now  the  procedure  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  an  order  as  the  result 
or,  first,  a  conference  being  called; 
second,  a  public  hearing  being  called; 
third,  an  order  being  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  is  enforceable  by  the  court, 
enforceable  without  concurrence  of  the 
State  in  requesting  such  enforcement. 
The  State  is  not  consulted  on  the  order 
itself  as  is  the  case  under  present  law. 
The  State  is  not  consulted  on  going  into 
court  to  enforce  that  order,  which  is  the 
present  law.  And,  this  applies  not  only 
to  interstate  streams  but  to  State 
streams  as  well,  that  is,  intrastate 
streams.  The  States  do  not  have  any 
say  so. 

As  to  whether  the  stream  is  within 
their  own  State  boundaries,  whether  the 
Federal  Government  shall  enforce  the 


Secretary's  order  by   going   into   court, 
these  are  the  changes  being  made: 

In  instances  where  pollution  of  navi- 
gable waters  is  endangering  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  other 
than  that  in  which  the  discharge  origi- 
nates, whenever  requested  by  the  Gover- 
nor, the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency,  or  the  governing  body  of  a  mu- 
nicipality, the  Secretary  may  commence 
such  proceedings  or  he  may  initiate  such 
proceedings  without  any  request  from  a 
State  on  the  basis  of  reports,  surveys,  or 
studies.  So,  in  an  interstate  case,  the 
Federal  Government  can  initiate  the 
program  without  request  of  the  States, 
and  can  ask  for  a  court  order  without  re- 
quest of  the  States.  In  the  case  of  intra- 
state pollution,  of  course,  the  States  are 
consulted  on  the  initiating  procedure. 
They  have  a  right  to  a  membership  on 
the  hearing  board,  but  beyond  that  they 
having  nothing  to  say  about  what  the 
order  shall  be  that  the  Secretary  issues 
or  whether  that  order  shall  be  enforced 
through  court  action. 

There  is  where  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  minority  and  the 
majority.  We  do  not  believe,  under  those 
circumstances,  of  such  stringent  and 
broadened  enforcement  provisions,  that 
the  Federal  Groverimient  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  intrastate  waters;  par- 
ticularly under  those  circumstances. 
Basically  we  do  not  believe  they  should 
have  such  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  numerous 
other  aspects,  but  there  is  generally  seri- 
ous concern  even  among  some  of  the 
State  pollution  control  agencies  with  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  Government  taking 
over  what  is  presently  State  jurisdic- 
tion; because  the  obvious  result  is  going 
to  be  that  their  jurisdiction  will  be 
shrunken  and  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
expanded.  How  we  are  going  to  bring 
the  States  into  this  program,  working 
with  them  to  abate  pollution,  which  we 
all  want  to  do,  by  increasing  Federal 
jurisdiction  into  even  intrastate  waters, 
asking  for  a  court  order  without  State 
approval,  is  beyond  me.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  approach.  I  think  as  related 
to  interstate,  yes— intrastate,  no. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  with  regard  to 
financing,  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  President  vetoed  a  similar 
matching-fund  bill,  providing  for  an  ad- 
ditional $40  million  annually.  The  House 
sustained  the  veto.  The  House  at  that 
time  passed  a  bill  similar  to  this,  provid- 
ing $100  million  in  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  money,  which  actually  is  a  communi- 
ty facility  program.  The  Senate  passed 
a  bill  for  a  lesser  amount.  $80  million.  A 
compromise  was  reached  at  $90  million. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  but  the  President  vetoed  it  and 
the  House  sustained  that  veto. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
minority  with  regard  to  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  will  be  one  to  reduce  the 
amount  from  $50  miUion  increase  to  $25 
million  increase  and  to  require  State 
matching  as  of  1965,  giving  the  States 
adequate  opportunity  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  State  matching  funds. 
Again,  if  this  is  to  be  a  partnership 
program,  if  the  States  are  to  be  brought 
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into  it.  even  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  said  in  testimony 
that  he  wooild  like  to  see  more  States  in 
the  program;  the  question  is,  how  do  you 
eicourage  them  to  come  in?  He  had  no 
c^aswer  to  that.  He,  himself,  wanted 
tiiem  to  come  into  such  a  program.  The 
question  is,  how  do  you  encourage  them, 
how  do  you  offer  an  incentive?  I  think 
the  logical  way  to  do  it  is  to  provide  for 
a  requirement  of  State  matching  for 
moneys  in  excess  of  the  present  program, 
effective  in  1965,  giving  them  ample  op- 
portunity to  act.  so  that  we  can  have  a 
true  partnership  program  on  the  State- 
Federal  level.  Those  aie  the  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik]  and  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery),  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear,  we  do  not  enter  into  the 
matter  of  States  rights.  We  extend  the 
potential  Federal  enforcement  into  in- 
trastate waters,  waters  within  a  State, 
only  when  that  is  initiated  by  the  State 
itself,  which  is  shown  by  the  specific 
language  on  page  8  of  the  bill,  line  24, 
which  reads  as  follows; 

Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor  of 
any  State,  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  for  the  State 
In  which  the  municipality  U  situated) . 

Then  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  can  come  in  with 
proceedings,  the  conference,  the  hear- 
ings, and  the  final  order.  This  will 
strengthen  the  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
then  explain  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage on  page  10.  lines  8  to  13,  which 
very  clearly  states  that  in  an  interstate 
situation  where  the  public  health  and 
welfare  is  involved  the  Secretary  him- 
self without  request  by  the  States  can 
bring  such  an  action? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed all  through  the  hearings.  The 
gentleman  has  been  talking  about  the 
Federal  Government's  injecting  its  en- 
forcement powers  in  connection  with  in- 
trastate waters.  Now  the  gentleman 
comes  around  and  dodges  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  Read  the  lan- 
guage. It  refers  to  interstate  situa- 
tions. I  will  discu.ss  either  one.  Let 
the  gentleman  pick  it  out,  but  stick  to 
the  one  he  picks  out. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  no  difference 
in  opinion.  As  I  stated  at  the  outset. 
State  concurrence  Is  required  in  con- 
nection with  interstate  waters  but  is  not 
required  in  connection  with  intrastate 
waters.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  BLATNIK,  It  never  was. 
Mr,  CRAMER,  The  point  is  that  you 
are  going  to  extend  it  to  intrastate  wa- 
ters. Does  the  gentleman  say  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  jurisdiction  over 
intrastate  waters  under  the  present 
law? 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  None.  The  Federal 
Government  can  come  in  only  when  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  the  health 
agency  feel  they  need  to  be  bolstered  in 


their  attempts  to  enforce  pollution 
abatement.  They  themselves  must  ini- 
tiate It  by  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  We  have  no  disagree- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  did 
not  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  the  procedure 
required,  but  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it 
is  not  true  that  the  States  do  now  have 
a  right  to  participate  in  making  the  or- 
der or  having  the  order  enforced,  which 
is  the  present  law. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course  there 
is  a  different  order  provided  for  in  the 
new  bill  than  the  order  that  is  provided 
for  in  the  law. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  precisely  what 
I  asked  in  my  question.  As  to  the  Sec- 
retary's order,  which  he  now  has  author- 
ity to  issue,  as  it  relates  to  intrastate 
streams  the  States  are  not  consulted  on 
that  order,  nor  are  they  consulted  or 
required  to  request  court  enforcement 
of  that  order,  which  is  the  case  today 
even  on  interstate  streams.  Is  that  not 
correct,  under  present  law? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No.  We  would  like 
to  proceed  and  clarify  this  immediate 
question  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  agrees 
that  on  an  intrastate  stream  the  SecT- 
tary  has  the  right  to  issue  an  order,  the 
States  are  not  parties  to  the  draftsman- 
ship of  that  order,  and  that  order  can  be 
enforced  in  court  even  on  intrastate 
streams  without  the  States  making  the 
request.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  State  initiates 
the  whole  operation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  answer  of  the 
gentleman  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  answer  is  not 
"Yes." 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Smith],  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Watershed  Committee  and  one  of 
those  who  had  a  most  intimate  and  direct 
role  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation 
and  conducting  the  hearings  and  writing 
the  final  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  bill  today,  the  Blatnik  antipollution 
bill,  is  the  first  major  bill  to  come  from 
our  committee  in  the  present  Congress. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  major  items  of  legis- 
lation that  is  part  of  the  program  of  the 
present  administration  to  help  provide  a 
better  utilization  of  our  national  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.  The  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  has  made  very 
clear  the  urgency  involved  in  getting 
this  program  fully  underway.  The  mat- 
ter of  money,  of  course,  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  We  wish  it  could  be 
done  at  less  cost,  but  we  know  also  that 
if  the  minimum  which  is  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  not  utilized  now.  it  will  cost  far 
more  in  just  a  few  years. 

ENFORCEMENT 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  smoke  thrown  up 
in  the  air  about  this  bill  in  regard  to  the 
enforcement  procedure,  which  is  really 


the  heart  of  the  matter  In  regard  to 
these  antipollution  programs.  The 
whole  purpose  of  this  bill  so  far  as  the 
enforcement  section  is  concerned  is  to 
give  the  States  a  strong  arm  and  a 
stronger  weapon  in  enforcement.  Every 
type  of  enforcement  involved  here  is  con- 
current enforcement  It  had  to  originate 
with  the  States.  If  the  States  did  not 
start  it,  it  would  never  be  underway.  It 
gives  the  States  a  weapon  to  use  in  car- 
rying forward  this  enforcement  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  have  through 
their  own  machinery. 

We  had  a  lot  of  talk  earlier  about  the 
difference  between  the  present  law  and 
the  change  with  reference  to  navigable 
waters.     But,  obviously,  that  means  very 
little.     Actually,    this    talk    about    the 
States  rights  here  is  nothing  more  than 
a   smokescreen    to  cover   the   efforts  of 
those  who  would  not  like  to  get  this  thing 
passed.     The  best  demonstration  of  that 
is  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  opposition 
against  this  is  being  activated  and  pushed 
by  the  paper  companies,  the  biggest  of- 
fenders involved  in  this  problem..     I  hope  - 
Members  of  the  House  will  not  be  so  lax 
in  their  duty  as  to  actually  fall  for  this 
typ>e  of  propaganda  th    t  is  being  pre- 
sented by  the  people  who  are  the  worst 
offenders  in  this  country,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  misled  by  some  noble  words 
about  the  type  of  enforcement.     This  ef- 
fort  to   prevent   a   strong   enforcement 
provision  from  being  put  in  this  bill  is 
being  pushed  by  the  people  who  do  not 
want  pollution  to  stop.     If  you  want  to 
join  with  them   in  preventing  an  anti- 
pollution program  and  letting  pKjUution 
continue,  then  go  ahead  and  vote  against 
the  enforcement  procedure. 

STATES    RIGHTS 

Mr.     EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Mississippi.     I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  well  known  for  his 
leadership  and  statemanship  in  the  mat- 
ter of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
States  in  Federal  programs.  Is  it  not 
accurate  to  say  that  not  only  do  the 
States  participate  with  requests  for  the 
initiation  of  action  in  any  type  of  an 
intrastate  antipollution  program,  but 
that  the  States  also  participate  in  the 
naming  of  participants  in  the  hearing 
boards  which  make  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  The 
States  participate  in  this  all  the  way 
down  to  the  final  orders  involved,  and  the 
additional  power  here  is  only  to  enable 
the  States  to  have  the  additional  weap- 
on to  enforce  the  orders  involved. 
Actually,  this  provision  to  give  the 
States  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  regard  to  enforcement  is 
put  in  the  bill  only  at  the  request  of 
the  State  agencies  Involved.  They  are 
the  ones  who  came  to  us  and  asked  us 
to  put  this  In.  We  are  giving  them  a 
weapon  which  they  can  use  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  just  as  we  are  giv- 
ing them  In  the  grants  to  municipalities 
for  the  sewage  plant  programs  the  In- 
centive and  assistance  so  that  they  can 
carry  out  their  local  responsibilities  In 
that  regard.    In  this  enforcement  pro- 
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cedure.  we  are  giving  them  the  same 
weapon  that  they  use  today  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  our  Federal  laws  such 
as  the  Dyer  Act  and  the  Manu  Act  and 
the  Antikidnapping  Act.  All  this  does 
is  to  help  the  States  meet  their  proper 
resF)onsibilities, 

Mr,  AUCHINCLOSS,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Scherer  1 . 

Mr.  SCHERER,  Mr,  Chairman,  when- 
ever a  legislator  opposes  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Federal  pollution  bill,  he  is 
immediately  charged  by  the  pressure 
groups  with  being  insensible  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Of  course,  this  type  of  pressure  tactics 
is  not  only  applied  to  pollution  legis- 
lation. 

As  an  example,  those  of  us  who  oppose 
Federal  aid  to  education  are  charged 
with  being  iiisensible  to  the  needs  of  our 
children,  inconsiderate  of  the  welfare  of 
our  teachers,  and  the  scientific  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  country.  As  a  result, 
many  harmful,  unwise,  and  costly  provi- 
sions are  engineered  into  basically  need- 
ed and  worthwhile  legislation  by  special 
interest  groups  and  welfare-staters. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there 
is  no  question  but  that  for  years  local 
communities  and  industries  have  wan- 
tonly dumped  their  untreated  refuse  into 
the  streams  of  this  country  because  It 
always  appeare<l  that  it  was  the  fellow 
downstream  who  had  to  worry  and  con- 
tend with  it.  However,  when  the  worm 
turned  and  the  iK)llutor  became  the  man 
downstream,  the  country  generally  began 
to  realize  that  it  had  a  serious  problem  of 
such  magnitude  that  drastic  legislation, 
both  at  the  State  and  Federal  level,  was 
needed  to  stop  this  pollution. 

The  Senate  in  1956  passed  a  water  pol- 
lution control  bill  which  put  teeth  into 
enforcement  and  control  provisions.  The 
power  of  the  P<?deral  Government  was 
utilized  to  compel  pollutors  in  one  State 
to  desist  up)on  complaint  of  another 
State's  being  harmed.  Research  pro- 
grams by  the  Federal  Government  were 
broadened.  The  techniques  for  the 
treatment  of  wastes  developed  by  these 
research  programs  were  made  available 
to  the  States,  local  communities,  and 
industries.  Legislation  such  as  this  was 
vitally  needed,  and  no  sensible  person 
opposed  it. 

However,  when  this  bill  reached  the 
House,  those  who  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  inject  itself  into 
almost  every  activity  of  American  life, 
those  who  believe  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  inexhaustible,  inserted  in 
the  House  bill  a  brandnew  grant-in-aid 
program  direct  to  local  communities. 
The  States  were  bypassed  in  this  new 
Federal  pork-barrel  handout. 

It  is  usually  the  bureaucrats  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  conceive  these  new 
spending  programs.  The  then  President 
vigorously  opr>osed  this  new  grant-in- 
aid  program.  However,  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional bureaucrats  in  HEW  secretly 
wanted  it.  This  is  the  nature  of  a  med- 
dlesome bureaucracy. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill  argued  that  these 
grants-in-aid  to  the  local  communities 
would  stimulate  construction,  that  local 


communities  could  not  afford  these 
costly  sewage  treatment  plants — as  if 
the  Federal  Government  could.  No 
State,  no  local  community,  in  fact,  no 
nation  of  the  world,  was  and  is  as  broke 
as  the  United  States.  Remember,  our 
debt  today  is  $50  billion  more  than  the 
combined  debt  of  all  of  the  States  and 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  this  new  and 
novel  aid  program  direct  to  local  com- 
munities pointed  out  that  the  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  Federal  grant-in-aid  money 
provided  in  :he  1956  House  bill  was  an- 
other 'foot  in  the  door"  spending  pro- 
gram;  that,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
cost  of  sewage  disposal  treatment  plants, 
$50  million  a  year  was  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.    It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
city  of  Cincinnati   which  had  bviilt  its 
own  sewage   disposal   treatment  plants 
and  arranged  to  pay  for  them  \\-ithout 
Federal  help  by  a  tax  on  the  water  bills 
of  users,  had  spent  $62  million;  that  the 
$50  million  Federal  funds  authorized  in 
that  bill  was  a  snare  and  a  delusion; 
that  once  the  Federal  Government  in- 
jected itself  into  this  program  the  funds 
required    from    the    Federal    Treasury 
would    eventually    reach    astronomical 
heights. 

Last  year  the  Congress  increased  the 
amount  to  S90  million  a  year  and  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill.  The  House 
sustained  that  veto.  The  President  said 
in  his  veto  message  that  he  wai;  vetoing 
it  because — 

water  pollution  Is  a  uniquely  local  blight; 
that  primary  responsibility  lor  solving  the 
problem  lies  not  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  rather  must  be  assumed  md  exer- 
cised as  it  has  been  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 


Of  course,  the  President  was  right. 
Local  and  State  governments  which 
set  their  minds  to  doing  this  .ob  have 
done  it  and  have  done  it  effectively.  The 
eight  States  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
under  a  compact  created  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission. 
Under  it  the  cities,  villages,  and  towns 
in  that  great  industrial  valley  had  been 
doing  a  remarkable  job  in  eliminating 
pollution  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  proponents  of  Federal  aid  argue 
that  it  has  been  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram that  has  stimulated  the  spending 
of  money  on  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Certainly  more  money  has  been  spent  in 
the  last  number  of  years  on  sewage  dis- 
posal facilities,  but  it  has  not  been  Fed- 
eral aid  money  that  has  caused  the  in- 
crease in  expenditures.  Rather  it  has 
been  the  teeth  that  were  put  into  the  law 
that  caused  communities  to  act.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  money  spent  on  sewage 
treatment  facilities  has  been  spent  by 
communities  that  have  had  no  Federal 
subsidies.  In  fact,  the  average  Federal 
subsidy  to  a  local  community  has  been 
only  about  $75,000,  The  limit  under  the 
present  law  is  $250,000  to  any  commu- 
nity. Considering  the  high  cost  of  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  only  the  extremely 
small  communities  can  receive  in  Fed- 
eral moneys  a  substantial  part  of  the 

costs. 

The  bill  before  the  House,  of  course, 
increases  the  authorization  to  $100  mil- 


lion a  year  and  also  increases  the  amount 
any  one  community  may  receive.  Next 
year  I  predict  that  there  will  again  be 
legislation  offered  to  further  raise  the 
annual  authorizations,  and  that  year 
after  year  there  will  be  requests  for  addi- 
tional increase  in  authorizations. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  this  is  what 
Is  going  to  happen.  Instead  of  these 
Federal  subsidies  stimulating  the  build- 
ing of  these  plants  by  local  communities, 
it  will  delay  them  because  as  we  increase 
the  maximum  authorization  for  cities, 
more  and  more  of  them  will  get  in  line 
with  hat  in  hand  for  Federal  handouts. 
They  will  drag  their  feet,  knowing  that 
Congress  the  following  year  will  make 
more  Federal  moneys  available  so  that 
they  can  get  their  share. 

The  President  last  year  in  vetoing  an 
increase  in  authorizations  supported  this 
position.     He  said: 

By  holding  forth  the  promise  of  a  large- 
scale  program  of  long-term  Federal  support. 
it  win  tempt  municipalities  to  delay  essen- 
tial water  pollution  abatement  efforts  wlille 
they  wait  for  Federal  funds. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  in 
commenting  on  last  year's  antipollution 
bill  which  was  eventually  vetoed,  effec- 
tively stated  the  case  when  they  said: 

If  the  Federal  Government  permitted  the 
States  and  cities  to  mind  their  own  affairs, 
and  if  the  Federal  Government  didn't  tax 
these  same  States  and  cities  so  heavily  to 
pay  for  Federal  ■benefits,"  then  the  States 
and  cities  could  levy  their  own  taxes  to  pay 
for  their  own  benefits,  and,  under  local 
supervision  and  responsibility  to  the  local 
taxpayers,  the  cities  and  States  could  do 
their  chores  a  great  deal  better  and  a  lot 
cheap>er. 

The  Federal  program  to  build  local  sewage 
treatment  plants  Is  Ju.st  one  Instance, 

Now  a  bill  Is  ready  for  action  on  the  House 
floor,  proposing  to  spend  $100  million  a 
year — running  up  the  cost  of  this  program 
$400  million  in  the  next  8  years. 

It  Is  free-spending  ideas  like  this  which 
run  up  taxes. 

This  new  »400  million  giveaway  should  be 
defeated  and  If  Congress,  despite  this  years 
$13  billion  deficit,  passes  It,  It  should  be 
vetoed. 


It  was  vetoed.  The  veto  was  sustained 
by  the  House.  This  year,  however,  bu- 
reaucrats in  HEW  have  had  their  way. 
An  amendment  to  keep  the  authoriza- 
tions at  the  present  level  of  $50  million 
a  year  will  no  doubt  fail.  The  increased 
Federal  handouts  will  be  approved  by  the 
Congress,  The  President  will  sign  the 
bill  and  the  sky  in  the  next  few  years 
will  be  the  limit. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHERER,  I  yield, 
Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama,  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  us  how  the  States  become  the  re- 
cipients of  these  grants? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Under  this  bill? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Under  any 
bill,  the  method  by  which  the  States 
become  the  recipients  of  these  grants: 
in  other  words,  what  legislative  author- 
ity the  States  have  at  the  present  time 
to  participate  in  receiving  grants. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  States  have  no 
authority  to  receive  any  grants  because, 
as  I  have  said,  we  bj-passed  the  States 
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for  the  first  time  and  gave  aid  directly 
to  the  cities. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  What  oc- 
casioned  that   so-called   bypassing? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  do  not  understand 
the  question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  What  oc- 
casioned the  fact  we  bypassed  the 
States? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  can 
answer  that  question  on  his  own  time. 
I  am  saying  that  I  am  opposed  to 
grants-in-aid  to  States,  because  we 
started,  as  I  said,  a  new  grant-in-aid 
program  at  that  time  direct  to  cities. 
It  was  a  foot-in-the-door  program.  We 
provided  $50  million  and,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  discussion  on  the  rule 
a  few  minutes  ago  pointed  out,  that  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  This  amount 
of  money  is  going  to  increase  from  year 
to  year.  When  you  consider  that  in 
one  city  the  cost  of  its  disposal  plant 
is  $62  million,  you  can  readily  see  that 
a  $50  million  Federal  funds  for  the  en- 
tire United  States  is  going  to  do  practi- 
cally nothing  toward  furnishing  ade- 
quate funds  to  the  communities  for  the 
building  of  sewage  disposal  plants. 
What  you  are  going  to  ha\e  is  first  a 
$50  million  a  year  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram then  a  SlOO  million,  then  the  next 
year  a  S200  million  request,  will  be  made, 
and  so  on — up  and  up.  Last  year,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  pointed  out, 
when  the  House  and  Senate  attempted 
to  increase  this  amount  from  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  to  SlOO  million  a  year,  a 
compromise  was  reached  and  a  figure  of 
$90  million  appeared  in  the  conference 
report.  That  bill  was  vetoed,  and  the 
President  said  in  his  veto  message: 

Because  water  pollution  is  uniquely  a 
local  blight,  primary  responsibility  for  solv- 
ing the  problem  lies  not  with  the  Federal 
Government  but,  rather,  must  be  assumed 
and  exercised,  as  It  has  been,  by  the  States 
and    by    local    governments. 

Here  is  the  question  the  House  must 
decide:  Whether  this  year  we  are  going 
to  expand  these  grant-in-aid  provi.^ions 
or  we  are  going  to  cut  them  off  now. 
This  is  a  program  that  should  be  handled 
as  it  has  been  by  local  communities  that 
are  now  compelled  to  do  so  because  of 
the  strong  enforcement  provisions  put 
into  force  by  the  1956  act. 

There  are  many  new  enforcement  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  that  are  good  and 
should  be  enacted  into  law  to  enable  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  to  move 
in  against  those  industries  and  against 
those  municipalities  that  will  not  treat 
their  own  waste. 

So  when  the  bill  is  being  read  under 
the  5-minute  rule  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  provision  which 
would  increase  the  amount  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  from  $50  million  to  $100 
million  a  year  and  from  $500  million  to 
$1  billion  over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmo.vdsonI. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  water,  In  more  than  a  symbolic 


way.  Is  the  lifeblood  of  civilization.  If 
we  turn  to  the  pages  of  history,  and  ex- 
amine the  decline  of  empires,  we  find 
many  causes.  But  no  loss  more  surely, 
more  irrevocably  dooms  a  great  civiliza- 
tion than  the  loss  of  its  water  supply.  All 
the  great  cultures  have  arisen  where 
water  is  plentiful  and  pure.  And  when 
that  abundance,  or  that  purity,  has  been 
damaged,  desolation  has  followed,  as 
surely  as  the  night  the  day.  Today,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  this  Na- 
tion faces  a  future  in  which  the  foresee- 
able water  supply  may  be  less  than  the 
demand.  We  must,  as  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  so  clearly  points  out,  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  careful  use  and  re- 
use of  our  water  supply. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  proud  to  be 
among  those  Members  of  this  House  who 
joined  with  the  able  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BLATNml  in  introducing 
bills  similar  to  his  H  R.  4036.  Today. 
I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  cast  my  vote 
for  H.R.  6441,  the  bill  produced  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  under  Mr. 
Bl.xtnik's  leadership. 

I  have  read  the  committee  hearings. 
They  tell  a  compelling  story.  I  have 
read  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I 
am  deeply  proud  that  this  administra- 
tion has  seen  fit  to  greet  this  legislation 
with  constructive  suggestions,  rather 
than  with  the  stone  wall  of  oppo?ition 
which  has  cost  us  irreplaceable  time  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Never  has  the  Nation's  need  been 
greater  for  expanded  research  in  water 
pollution.  And  never  have  our  guide- 
lines been  clearer  for  the  establishment 
of  the  field  laboratory  and  research 
facilities  as  proposed  in  H.R.  6441. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  natural 
resources  message,  stated: 

I  propose  an  Intensive  and  broadened  re- 
search eCfort  to  determine  the  specific  sources 
of  water  pollution  and  their  adverse  effects 
upon  all  water  uses;  the  effects  upon  the 
health  of  people  exposed  to  water  pollution; 
and  more  effective  means  of  preventing,  con- 
trolling or  removing  the  contaminants — In- 
cluding radioactive  matter— that  now  pollute 
our  rivers  and  streams  so  that  the  water  may 
be  safely  used. 

A  Senate  select  committee,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Senator  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  has  just  completed  the  most 
comprehensive  study  ever  undertaken  on 
national  water  resources.  The  commit- 
tee has  told  us: 

The  only  way  to  forestall  disaster  tomorrow 
Is  to  begin  today  on  the  prolonged  procedures 
of  research,  planning,  and  constructing.  •  •  • 
We  must  greatly  expand  our  scientific  re- 
search programs  to  develop  ways  to  make 
better  use  of  available  water. 

Last  December  there  occurred  the  first 
National  Conference  on  Water  Pollu- 
tion— called  at  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Of  the  conference's  30  major 
recommendations,  no  less  than  a  half 
dozen  stressed  research.    No.  24  said: 

The  flow  of  research  findings  on  the  water 
environment  must  be  Increased  and  Intensi- 
fied In  depth  as  well  as  breadth. 

Another  urged  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  assume  leadership  in  establishing 
safe   allowable   concentrations   of  toxic 


contaminants     in     water     for     human 
consumption. 

For  the  past  45  years  no  fundamen- 
tally new  sewage  treatment  processes 
have  been  developed.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  just  begun  limited  re- 
search seeking  more  effective  means  of 
treating  municip?!  wastes.  Countless 
new  chemicals  are  finding  their  way 
into  our  Nation's  waterways  as  a  result 
of  the  great  technological  advance  since 
World  War  II.  They  defy  treatment 
by  presently  known  processes,  and 
they  are  progressively  building  up  in  our 
surface  waters.  Radioactive  wastes  pose 
still  additional  threats. 

The  President's  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Advisory  Board  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  greater 
research.  The  Board  held  one  o'  its 
meetings  a  year  ago  at  the  Robert  A. 
Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in 
Cincinnati.  The  members  went  there 
specifically  to  study  the  work  and  intelli- 
gently recommend  needed  expansion  in 
water  pollution  research.  In  its  report 
to  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Board 
pointed  out  that  "the  Center  with  its 
pres' nt  space  and  staff  is  highly  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  new  problems  of  the 
chemical  and  virus  age"  and  that  "the 
present  staff  and  budget  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  actual  present  need  in  the 
national  water  research  program."  These 
were  actual  quotes  from  scientists  in 
charge  at  the  center  who  are  dealing — 
day  by  day — with  the  Nation's  water 
PKiUution  research  problems. 

Many  of  the  States  are  not  financially 
able  to  set  up  and  maintain  their  own 
water  pollution  research  laboratories. 
They  must  depend  upon  Federal  facili- 
ties. Most  reque.«:ts  for  such  services  at 
Cincinnati  now  come  from  States  within 
less  than  a  500-mile  radius. 

The  regional  laboratories  proposed  in 
H.R  6441  would  bridge  a  dangerous 
gap — growing  constantly  wider — in 
needed  resources  to  safeguard  the  Na- 
tion's water  supplies.  Support  f'^r 
water  poUuti  )n  research  has  always  been 
disproportionately  low  with  respect  to 
its  need  and  importance.  Last  year  it 
totaled  less  than  $5  million  for  Federal, 
State,  industry,  and  university  pro- 
grams. This  is  sufficient  barely  to 
"touch  base"  with  the  many  serious 
water  pollution  problems  that  need 
solution. 

Strengthened  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, including  research,  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west. In  addition  to  its  needs  for  clean 
water  for  municipalities,  industry  and 
agriculture,  this  region  has  sp>ecial  rea- 
sons for  requiring  maintenance  of  water 
of  the  highest  qurlity.  The  scenic  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  out- 
standing. The  region  serves  as  a  rec- 
reation-vacation area  for  people  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  Pacific 
Northwest,  together  with  Alaska,  con- 
tains what  is  left  of  the  Nation's  impor- 
tant salmon  resource — a  resource,  I 
would  remind  you.  which  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  Atlantic  coast  due 
to  pollution. 

Within  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  strengthened  planning  for  water 
resource  development  in  the  Columbia 
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River  Basin.  The  U.8.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  developed  its  major  water 
plan  in  1958  providing  for  flood  control, 
power,  navigation  and  related  water 
uses.  The  treaty  with  Canada,  which 
the  Congress  now  has  under  considera- 
tion, provides  lor  vast  additional  river 
basin  development.  During  the  past 
year  the  Public  Health  Service's  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  office,  located  in  Port- 
land, has  been  preparing  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  strong  water  pollution 
control  plan  for  the  Columbia  Basin  and 
adjacent  northwest  coastal  areas.  This 
plan  Ls  t>eing  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  of  the  area  and  would 
provide  a  broad  framework  guiding  the 
future  pollution  control  activities  within 
the  Northwest.  There  is  dire  need  for 
adequate  research  facilities  to  comple- 
ment this  comprehensive  development. 

Pollution  problems  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  differ  from  those  in  other 
areas.  There  is  need  for  research  deal- 
ing specifically  with  pollution  problems 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  impor- 
tant anadromous  fisheries,  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  special  climatic  and  hy- 
drologic  conditions,  and  many  other 
facets,  all  combine  to  create  conditions 
requiring  specific  research — conducted 
within  the  region  itself. 

There  is  strong  support  from  many 
sources  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  this 
legislation.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Pol- 
lution Control  Council,  for  example, 
made  this  statement  last  year  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources: 

There  are  Increasing  signs  that  unless 
major  technical  breakthroughs  are  achieved 
during  the  next  h.ilf  dozen  years,  an  In- 
creasMl  portion  of  our  wator  resources  will 
become  unfit  for  use  even  with  the  full  ap- 
plication of  present-day  knowledge  for  feasi- 
bly treating  sewage  and  industrial  wastes. 
Although  such  signs  are  more  commonplace 
In  many  areas  of  the  East  and  Midwest,  sim- 
n»r  situations  are  l>eglnnlng  to  arise  in  the 
Willamette  River  in  Oregon,  in  the  Yakima 
River  in  Washington,  and  in  other  places  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Answers  to  this 
problem  need  to  bo  obtained  now  if  we  are 
to  prevent  the  wasting  of  our  waters  In  the 
future.  The  speed  and  accuracy  with  which 
we  solve  these  problems  depends  solely  on 
the  accumulation  of  new  knowledge.  This 
knowledge  must  come  from  research. 

The  Immediate  need  is  for  the  provision 
of  funds  to  expand  the  research  program. 
In  addition,  the  proper  place  to  seek  many 
of  the  answers  to  the  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  would  be  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pacific  Northwest  regional  lab- 
oratory of  the  Public  Health  Service  In  or- 
der to  give  more  Intensive  study  to  the 
problems  of  this  region. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature  sent  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  its  enrolled  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  No.  9.  urging  passage  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  Pacific  North- 
west Pollution  Control  Laboratory  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service — 

dedicated  to  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  by  conducting  research  for  the 
treatment  of  water,  waste  waters  •  •  •  and 
the  control  of  pollution  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  making  possible  the  safe  and  orderly 
development  of  industries  on  which  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  the  region  depends. 
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I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  an  inadequate  program 
of  research  dealing  with  so  vital  a  re- 
source as  water.  More  than  182  million 
U.S.  citizens  now  are  using  325  billion 
gallons  of  water  daily.  While  the  na- 
tional population  increased  19  parcent 
in  the  past  decade,  water  use  gained 
64  percent.  We  are  entering  a  critical 
water  supply  situation — seriously  com- 
plicated by  pollution — which  must  have 
immediate  attention.  We  of  thifi  87th 
Congress  have  a  serious  obligation  to 
provide  the  needed  intelligence  to  deal 
with  it  through  adequate  research  fa- 
cilities. 

There  is  broad  public  support  for  this 
bill.  Public  health  officials  have  testi- 
fied in  its  favor.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
excellent  letter  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Rxhard 
Wilcox,  Health  Office  of  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Oregon  Stati:  Board  or  Health, 

Portland.  March  13. 1961. 
Hon  Edfth  S  Green, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washtngton.  B.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Reference  Is  made  to 
HJl.  4036  and  related  bills  which  are  now 
being  heard  t>efore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

We  have  reviewed  the  bill  carefully  and 
strongly  support  all  of  its  provisions  except 
the  amendment  to  section  2  which  trans- 
fers the  responblbUity  for  water  poUutlon 
control  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  a 
separate  water  pollution  control  adminis- 
tration. 

The  public  health  Implications  of  water 
pollution  control  have  become  increasingly 
more  important  during  the  past  several  years, 
particularly  in  view  of  increased  populations 
and  Industrial  production  with  their  attend- 
ant demands  for  more  water  of  higher 
quality. 

The  control  of  water-borne  virus  diseases, 
as  well  as  the  probable  necessity  for  more 
careful  control  over  the  disposal  of  some 
of  the  complex  chemical  wastes  which  may 
affect  human  health,  can  best  be  handled 
by  those  skilled  In  public  health  procedures. 
I  alfo  believe  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  the  competency  and  the  technical  staff 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  progrfim  in  a 
manner  which  will  gain  the  acceptance  of 
both  the  Conj-ress  and  the  people,  i)rovlded 
BufBcient  support  in  the  way  of  adequate  ap- 
propriations are  made  for  water  poUutlon 
control  activities. 

The  Federal  grants  which  have  been  avail- 
able to  Oregon  under  the  present  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  have  been  most 
helpful  in  accelerating  the  construction  of 
public  sewerage  works  needed  to  abate  pol- 
lution. They  have  also  been  of  assistance 
to  smaller  communities  faced  with  difficult 
financing  problems. 

Willie  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  Oregon,  sewer  systems  and  new  or 
Improved  sewerage  treatment  works  are 
needed  by  many  communities  if  we  are  to 
gain  any  headway  in  the  control  effort.  It 
is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  grants  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  be  increased 
BO  that  cities  and  other  political  subdivisions 
in  his  State  can  meet  both  their  current  and 
future  needs  for  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Your  attention  Is  particularly  directed  to 
section  3  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  regional 
field  laboratory  and  research  facilities  The 
need  for  greatly  expanded  research  In  the 
field  of  water  supply  and  water  pollution 
control  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
The  highly  complex  and  diversified  demands 
few    water    resources    In    the    United    States 


present  a  need  that  Is  a  research  problem  In 
water  quality  control  that  cannot  be  satis- 
fied by  a  centrally  located  laboratory  which 
already  has  heavy  demands  placed  on  its 
staff  and  is  a  half  a  continent  from  many 
other  problems  on  which  study  should  be 
undertaken. 

We  urge  you  to  strongly  suppvort  the  estab- 
lishment of  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  establish  the  regional  laboratorj*  since 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  sucl\  a  facility 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

With  regard  to  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  it  appears  that 
substantial  safeguards  have  been  Included 
which  would  permit  a  State  like  ours  that 
has  an  active  and  progressive  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  to  carry  on  Its  activi- 
ties without  Federal  Intervention.  It  is 
hoi>ed  that  you  will  make  certain  that  these 
safeguards  are  included  In  any  act  which 
is  finally  adopted. 

It  Is  requested  that  you  take  such  meas- 
ures as  you  may  consider  appropriate  to  in- 
sure the  enactment  of  this  legislation  with 
the  exceptions  which  have  been  outlined  In 
this  letter,  and  to  assure  that  appropria- 
tions are  made  to  the  full  extent  authorized 
by  law  so  that  the  excellent  work  which  has 
already  been  done  can  be  continued. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  H.  Wnxx)x,  M.D., 

State  Health  Officer. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Chambers  of 
commerce  and  labor  unions  find  conrmon 
ground  in  this  legislation.  As  evidence 
of  this.  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  letters  from 
Mr.  Todd  Forrest  of  the  Oregon  State 
Jaycees  and  from  Mr.  William  Wester- 
holm,  executive  secretary  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Fishermen's  Protective  Union: 

Salem  Junior  Chamber  or 

Commerce  Jaycees. 

Salem,  Oreg. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  The  waterways  of  the 
United  States  should  rightfully  be  declared 
our  greatest  resource.  Not  only  Is  clean 
water  essential  to  life  and  Industry,  but 
recreational  activities  associated  with  water 
have  become  the  greatest  "participation 
sport"  ever  known  to  the  world,  in  spite  of 
pollution.  Very  few  of  us  could  quell  the 
urge  to  exercise  that  was  generated  within 
us  at  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  beaches  when 
we  were  younger:  now  it  is  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  restrict  our  exercise  to  rock  throw- 
ing, walking,  and  bathing  suit  ogling. 

The  restraint  has  not  been  Imposed  by 
ag^  alone,  either.  Negligence,  greed,  igno- 
rance, laziness,  selfishness,  commercialism, 
and  that  universal  curse  of  mankind,  non- 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule,  have  all 
contributed  to  the  present  unattractive  ap- 
pearance of  OUT  Nation's  waterways. 

What  a  waste  of  resource.  Beauty,  recre- 
ation, exercise.  Industry,  and  economy  lost 
because  of  pollution. 

Our  Nation,  cleaned  by  a  litterbug  broom, 
compressed  by  a  girdle  of  highways,  has  lost 
many,  and  Is  losing  the  rest,  of  the  beauty 
spots  that  the  first  two  improvements  have 
made  even  more  necessary. 

Oregon  Is  especially  hampered  by  pollu- 
tion's wa£te.  With  our  magnificent  rivers 
and  lakes,  public  beaches,  and  manmade 
waterways  we  should  be  the  Nation's  favor- 
ite outdoor  recreational  area.  As  we  are.  If 
one  cares  to  drive  far  enough.  But  imagine 
the  selling  point  to  indxistry  if  Oregon  could 
in\ite  Industries'  highly  educated,  specially 
trained  and.  consequently,  more  selective  em- 
ployees to  swim  or  boat  or  fish  an  easy  5 
minutes  from  their  homes. 
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But  as  matters  now  stand  neither  they 
nor  anyone  else  can  enjoy  clean  water  with- 
out a  50-mlle  drive.  (We  complain  about  a 
50-mlle  drive:  other  States  would  consider 
that  convenient.) 

Cities  and  industries  have  been  proven 
to  be  the  worst  offenders,  but  private 
citizens  are  not  blameless:  Indeed,  the  fault 
lies  with  each  private  citizen  for  not  In- 
sisting that  their  waterways'  cleanliness  be 
maintained.  Waterway  pollution,  to  the 
private  citizen,  seems  related  to  Mark 
Twain's  weather:  "Everyone  talks  about  It, 
but  no  one  does  anything  about  It." 

H.R.  4042  Is  an  excellent  beginning  to  do 
"something  about  it." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  It  has  become 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
Initiate  the  means  of  reform  contained  in 
H.R.  4042,  but  apparently  the  States  can- 
not conceive  of  benefits  accruing  irom  clean 
waters  within  State  boundaries.  It  therefore 
becomes  mandatory  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  information  concerning  pollu- 
tion available  to  the  States. 

Field  laboratories  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  Nation,  if  they  work  with  local  In- 
dustries, municipalities  and  individuals,  and 
if  they  utilize  local  graduate  students, 
sanitation  engineers,  and  production 
managers  to  prove  to  the  various  regions 
that  the  laboratories  are  concerned  with  a 
given  area's  particular  problem,  can  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  State  and  local  sanitation 
authorities.  But  if  one  or  two  laboratories 
are  meant  to  serve  the  Nation,  removed 
States  will  not  be  too  concerned  about 
achievements.  The  Federal  laboratory  in 
Ohio  has  undoubtedly  been  of  value  to 
sanitation  experts,  but  Oregonlans  cannot 
be  convinced  that  it  has  solved  the  sulphur 
disposal  problem  connected  witb  paper 
manufacture. 

But  if  a  Federal  laboratory  located  in 
Salem,  Portland,  or  St.  Helens  were  to 
Initiate  studies  of  economically  feasible  sul- 
phur disposal  methods  the  entire  populace 
would  be  available  for  advice,  criticism,  com- 
plaints and  acknowledgments.  Be  avail- 
able?    They  would   demand  to   be  heard. 

So  it  would  go  throughout  the  Nation. 
Small,  unorganized  groups  in  every  walk  of 
life  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  problem,  as  Is  every 
citizen.  If  the  citizen  were  only  aware  of  it. 
(How  could  anyone  be  unalterably  opposed 
to  waterway  cleanliness?)  But  without 
initial  impetus,  as  is  provided  by  H.R.  4042. 
the  sKuation  will  gradually  worsen  until  cor- 
rection will  cost  many  times  the  money  and 
manpower  expenditure  proposed  in  the  bill. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  on  Tuesday, 
March  14  defeated  a  bill  designed  to  assist 
the  sanitation  authority  In  enforcing  their 
reconunendatlons,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
bill  would  give  the  sanitation  board  too 
much  authority.  Can  such  an  appointed 
board  have  too  much  authority?  Can  their 
findings,  limited  though  the  board  is  by 
money  and  manpower  shortages,  be  forever 
questioned  and  refuted  without  any  correc- 
tive measures  being  adopted?  The  answer 
should  be  "No." 

Speaking  now  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
only,  what  can  be  done?  The  paper  plants 
and  canneries  using  the  Willamette  for  a 
sewfr  knciw  they  are  polluting  the  river, 
but  the  wages  they  pour  Into  our  economy 
help  offset  inconveniences  caused  by  their 
effluence.  But  they  are  willing  to  cooperate. 
In  fact  most,  if  not  all,  spend  large  sums 
of  money  each  year  in  private  inves.igatlons 
of  wnste  disposal.  How  much  more  eco- 
noml<^al  i*  would  be  if  these  sums  of  money 
and  fi.ergy  and  findings  were  going  Into  a 
locali  sltuat'-d  P"ueral  laboratory  for  eval- 
uatio  1. 

Clttps  on  the  Willamette  hr.ve  also  been 
made  aware  of  their  sanitation  shortcom- 
ings. The  largest  has  been  hampered  by 
the  public's  unwillingness  to  vote  necessary 
funds:    smaller    communities    have    banded 


together  to  insist  that  until  the  large  city 
provides  proper  corrective  measures  the 
smaller  communities  will  remain  uncor- 
rected. A  suggestive  body,  such  as  a  field 
laboratory,  annually  equipped  with  local 
facts  and  figures,  could  greatly  assist  in 
eliminating  these  petty  bickerings  and  make 
the  people  upstream  aware  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  people  who  live  downstream. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  incomplete  statement.  If  it  has  been, 
or  can  be,  of  assistance  I  shall  be  happy. 
Use  it  as  you  deem  necessary  and  please  let 
me  know  if  I  or  the  organization  I  rep- 
resent can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Todd  Forrest. 
Chairman.   Oregon    State   Jaycee    Wa- 
terway Cleanup  Campaign. 


Columbia  River  Fishermen's 

Protective  Union, 
AstoHa.  Oreg.,  March  13.  1961. 

Statemfnt  or  the  Columbia  River  Fisher- 
men's   Protective   Union    in    Support   of 
H  R.   4036   AND   H.R    4042 
I  am  William  Westerholm,  executive  sec- 
retary  of   the   Columbia    River    Fishermen's 
Protective  Union,  whose  address  is  322  10th 
Street,    Astoria,    Oreg.      Our   organization    is 
made  up  of  commercial  fishermen  producers 
who    operate    in    Columbia    River    between 
Oregon  and  Washington.    Our  objectives  are 
stated  on  our  letterhead,  "Maximum  Harvest 
Consistent  With   Sustained  Yield." 

We  supply  salmon  to  those  who  like  to 
have  fish  available  for  use  and  are  unable  to 
catch  them  personally — especially  the  aged, 
the  ill.  and  the  infirm,  and  to  return  an  in- 
come for  many  families  and  businesses  and 
employees. 

Our  organization  has  worked  since  the 
early  1930's  on  the  problems  of  cleaning  up 
our  rivers.  We  have  had  excellent  coopera- 
tion with  sportsmen's  organizations  in  let- 
ting the  public  know  of  the  real  need  for 
having  clean,  unpolluted  public  water  avail- 
able for  all  uses. 

The  problem  is  larger  than  any  one  organ- 
ization or  Industry  can  handle  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  Government  is  the  only 
agency  that  can  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all 
to  solve  the  problem.  We  are  definitely  In 
favor  of  section  3  of  the  resolution,  which 
would  provide  funds  for  a  field  laboratory 
in  the  Northwest.  The  research  can  be  done 
more  efficiently  in  the  Northwestern  States 
than  elsewhere  as  costs  are  lower  than  else- 
where and  skilled  staffs  In  the  State  univer- 
sities and  State  agencies  and  industry  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  research. 

Much  of  the  problem  Is  due  to  the  indus- 
trial wastes  put  into  our  rivers.  Accom- 
panying this  statement  are  five  photographs 
and  exhibits  showing  samples  of  industrial 
pollution    to  wit: 

Exhibit  A:  Clean  gill  net. 

Exhibit  B:  Same  net,  showing  slime  pol- 
lution after  a  drift  in  the  Columbia  River. 

Exhibit  C:  Same  net  showing  slime  pollu- 
tion from  industrial  wastes. 

Exhibit  D:  T3rp€  of  Salmon  we  are  trying 
to  save. 

Exhibit  E:  Economics  of  fisheries. 

Research  will  solve  these  and  similar  pol- 
lution problems  and  show  the  way  to  make 
useful  byproducts  from  wastes. 

The  Increasing  use  of  Insecticides  In  agri- 
culture which  get  into  our  streams  is  creat- 
ing a  new  problem  and  contribute."?  t'^  the 
killing  of  flsl-  and  acquatlc  ll^e,  a'ld  If  un- 
coi  .roKed  will  adversely  affect  public  health. 

The  cities  and  individuals  are  placing  in- 
(.reasing  amounts  of  human  wastes  into  our 
waters.  With  the  ever  increasing  populfirity 
of  water  skiing  and  water  sports,  there  is  a 
real  hazard  In  exposing  our  people  to  loath- 
some diseases  and  epidemics  transmitted  and 
carried  by  human  and  industrial  wastes  In 
public  waters. 


We  feel  that  scientific  research  Is  the  only 
way    to   solve    the    problems    and   our    Gov- 
ernment is  the  only  agency  that  can  coordi- 
nate efforts  to  clean  up  our  waters.    We  ask 
that  adequate  funds  should  be  appropriated 
at  once  to  establish  a  field  laboratory  in  the 
Columbia  River    area   at   once   to   solve   the 
problems  of  water  pollution.    The  results  of 
such  studies  will  be  available  to  other  areas. 
We    sincerely    thank    this    committee    for 
their  real  interest  and  their  efforts  to  solve 
these  problems  at  once. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Columbia    River    Fishermen's 
Protective  Union, 
By  William  Westt.rholm, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  bill.  Mr. 
Chairrran.  has  even,  according  to  the 
hearings,  earned  the  support  of  the 
DAR — or  at  least  its  Maryland  State 
chapter.  I  submit  that  with  this  truly 
universal  support,  the  bill  should  pass 
without  difficulty. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  has  considered  this  water 
pollution  legislation  over  the  years,  I  am 
extremely  happy  and  pleased  to  see  H.R. 
6441  being  considered  by  the  House 
today. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  fundamental  problem  that 
now  faces  us  as  regards  our  Nation's 
water  supply.  The  water  table  remains 
constant  but  our  population  is  exploding 
at  a  tremendous  rate.  Thus  day  by  day 
the  amount  of  users  of  water  increases 
steadily,  while  the  available  water  sup- 
ply continues  to  remain  at  a  fixed  figure. 
From  this,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
every  need  to  conserve  and  have  avail- 
able as  much  pure,  fresh  water  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  reason,  the  need  to  clean 
up  our  Nation's  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes 
has  become  a  must.  H.R.  6441  is  a  gi- 
gantic step  in  this  direction  and  I 
stroniily  irge  its  approval. 

In  connection  with  my  own  home 
State  of  Illii.ois  and  city  of  Chicago,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  this  bill  authorizes  a  continuing 
study  of  the  quality  of  the  wa'^ers  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Grea-  Lakes  consti- 
tute the  largest  single  source  of  fresh 
water  in  this  hemisphere.  They  must 
be  protected  from  pollution  caused  by 
population  and  industrial  growth  and  in- 
creased shippiiig. 

Particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Lakes,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
would  allow  for  a  full  and  proper  study 
of  the  pollution  problem  concerning  my 
own  city  of  Chi<  rro.  '^or  many  years  I 
have  .ioinea  wi  h  .ry  collr  igu  s  from  the 
metropolitan  area  o'  Chi. ago  in  urging 
IctT'slf  *  on  thPt  wou.d  p' ovide  for  a 
p  oper  stui  of  tue  sanitary  problems  in 
the  city  oi  Ch  a  -■  and  with  waters  of 
the  Gi-eat  Lakes  immediately  adjacent 
thereto.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
under  this  It  mslation  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
can-y  out  f^'ach  a  study  and  make  the 
necessary  rt  commendations  that  will  in 
the  long  run  pi  ovide  the  final  solution  to 
Chicago's  saritary  problems. 


Chicago  being  the  progressive  city  that 
it  is  will  take  full  advantage  of  these 
studies  and  the  recommendations  that 
they  bring  forth  and  thus  this  legislation, 
among  other  things,  will.  I  hope,  bring 
about  a  full  and  final  solution  of  our  local 
pressing  sanitary-  problem  in  Chicago 

H.R  6441  is  needed  legislation.  Its 
pnaage  is  a  must  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  development  of  our 
country  and  I  hope  today  the  House  will 
put  its  stamp  of  approva]  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  that  it  will  pass  in  a  resounding 
fashion. 

Mr  LANKPORD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONTOSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  bringing  out  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
so  badly  needed  by  this  country 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6441  and  desire  to  once  again  con- 
gratulate our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  John 
Blatnik,  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
in  our  common  fight  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  single  resource — water. 

I  am  privileged  again  in  this  Congress 
to  cosponsor  the  bill  before  the  House 
today.  Although  I  am  heartily  in  sup- 
port of  all  provisions  of  H  R.  6441. 1  would 
particularly  like  to  emphasize  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  makes  discharges 
from  Federal  installations  subject  to  ad- 
ministrative findings  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  section  of  the  bill  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  those  States  such  as  Maryland, 
that  have  a  large  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral activities.  I  believe  that  the  en- 
forcement procedures  in  the  bill  will 
bring  to  this  program  vigor  and  vitality 
that  will  inspire  all  of  our  political  sub- 
divisions to  join  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  all-out  war  against  filth. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the  State 
of  Maryland  is  one  of  the  five  States 
that  has  created  a  companion  State- 
grant  program  whereby  any  municipal 
corporation  in  Maryland  that  is  eligible 
for  a  Federal  grant  is  automatically  en- 
titled to  an  additional  State  grant. 

Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  me  has  stated : 

It  Is.  I  think,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956  has  put  Maryland  In  a  position  where 
It  can  now  see  a  solution  to  Its  poUuUon 
problems.  The  Federal  grant  program  plus 
the  State-grant  program  makes  It  possible 
for  our  small  cities  and  towns  to  undertake 
the  heretofore  financially  prohibitive  con- 
struction of  needed  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  6441  will  give  us 
a  national  pollution  control  program  that 
will  serve  notice  on  one  and  all  that  we 
intend  to  mount  a  continuing  war 
a:rainst  the  ever-uicreasing  filth  of  our 
Nation's  streams. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wiaconsin.  Mr. 
Chairnuui.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin' 

Ther--^  was  no  ob .lection. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  our  present  and  future 
citizens  of  an  adequate  supply  of  clear, 
clean,  and  drinkable  water.  Water 
means  life  to  all  living  things,  and  that 
includes  the  human  race.  With  water, 
we  live.  Without  it,  we  die.  There- 
fore, it  is  proper  that  we  consider  water 
to  be  our  oldest  friend  as  well  as  our 
mo.-^t  valuable  servant.  We  have  no 
right  to  contaminate  it,  and,  as  a  society, 
we  must  prevent  others  from  doing  so. 

Unfortunately,  America's  lakes, 
stream*:  and  rivers  are  being  used  as  a 
vast  floating  garbage  can.  More  wastes 
have  been  poured  into  them  in  the  last 
hall  century  than  have  been  removed. 
The  first  noticeable  effects  of  such  pollu- 
tion are  odors  and  unsightliness,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dropoff  in  the  numbers  of 
swimmers,  boaters,  and  picknickers. 
Less  noticeable,  but  very  much  present, 
is  the  rise  in  the  incidence  of  communi- 
cable wr.terborne  disease. 

Clean  water  is  a  challenge  to  the  Na- 
tion. Unless  brought  to  a  halt,  the  con- 
tinuing pollution  of  a  large  part  of  our 
indispensable  present  and  future  water 
supply  will  create  increasingly  serious 
problems  for  every  citizen.  These  prob- 
lems involve  our  public  health,  our  eco- 
nomic pTOwth.  and  our  geiieral  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  America  has  already 
begun  to  feel  the  pinch  of  a  water  short- 
age. In  1957.  a  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
study  revealed  that  a  thousand  commu- 
nities in  47  States  were  suffering  from 
restricted  water  use.  This  affected  15 
out  of  every  100  of  our  citizens.  In 
order  to  maintain  today's  ratio  of  water 
use  to  water  availability,  we  must  in- 
crease our  supply  of  available  water  by 
one-third  by  1975. 

In  other  words,  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  point  where  we  "will  not  have  a 
drop  of  water  to  waste.  I  strongly  feel 
that  such  a  critical  situation  calls  for 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  such  as  the  one 
outlined  in  Congressman  John  Blat- 
ntk's  bill,  which  I  was  glad  to  join  him 
in  sponsoring  in  the  House.  This  meas- 
ure will  double  the  existing  Federal 
grant  program  under  which  local  com- 
munities can  receive  funds  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. It  also  substantially  strength- 
ens Federal  enforcement  authority  to 
abate  the  pollution  of  navigable  waters, 
making  possible  for  the  first  time  uni- 
form pollution  control  regulations 
throughout  the  country.  Last  but  not 
least,  the  bill  authorizes  expanded  re- 
search into  the  problem  of  w^ater 
pollution. 

Seventeen  municipalities  in  my  home 
district  can  testify  to  the  effectiveness  of 
this  Federal  grants-in-aid  program,  for 
it  has  enabled  them  to  build  or  modern- 
ize their  sewage  treatment  plants.  They 
are  the  towns  of  Abbotsford.  Baldwin, 
Blair.  Durand.  Eau  Claire.  Fairchild. 
Granton,  Greenwood,  Hudson,  Inde- 
pendence, Menomonie.  Merrillan,  Osseo. 


Pre^cott,  Strum,  "Whitehall,  and  Withee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  were  to  talk  to  any 
of  the  officials  and  residents  of  those 
towns,  I  know  they  would  have  nothing 
but  high  praise  for  the  program  which 
has  enabled  them  to  clean  up  their  water 
supply.  By  stepping  up  this  aid  to  local 
communities,  we  will  be  helping  many 
more  municipalities  to  provide  safe,  pure 
water  for  their  citizens. 

I  also  want  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
provision  dealing  with  the  all-important 
matter  of  research  m  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control.  I  feel  that  it  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  entire  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  varying  pollution  problems 
of  tlie  different  areas  of  this  vsist  country 
of  ours.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  field  labora- 
tories and  research  facilities  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  specific 
problems  of  each  region. 

Coming  in  for  an  intensive  study  will 
be  the  Great  Lakes  pollution  problems, 
which  has  been  intensified  by  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  lakes  since  the  or)en- 
ing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Since 
I  hail  from  Wisconsin.  I  Eim  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  growing  problem  that 
faces  the  p>eople  who  live  along  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  in  closing  that  President  Kennedy's 
Natural  Resources  Advisory  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  urged  the 
adoption  of  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional water  pollution  control  policy  that 
will  protect  and  enhance  the  capacity 
of  wat^r  resources  to  serve  the  widest 
possible  range  of  human  needs.  Con- 
gressman Blatntk's  bill  was  drafted  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  I  might  add  that 
President  Kennedy  urged  the  adoption 
of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  this 
measure  in  his  sF>ecial  message  on  nat- 
ural resources,  which  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  Februar>'  23 

As  Representatives  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  we  are  ch.:-  d  with 
the  tremendous  responsibility  c :  .jutting 
into  effect  a  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram which  will  not  only  aid  this  genera- 
tion but  succeeding  generations  as  well. 
Despite  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  as  a  result  of  our  present  Federal 
water  pollution  control  law.  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  assure  a 
safe  and  adequrte  water  supply  today 
and  in  the  year  to  come.  Therefore.  I 
hope  that  the  water  pollution  control 
bill  now  before  the  House  will  be  speed- 
ily enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  6441  which  would  extend 
and  strengthen  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  and  assist  the 
States  and  local  communities  in  provid- 
ing more  effective  programs  of  water 
pollution  control. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  resource 
problem  confronting  us  today  which  is 
more  important  than  developing  new 
supplies  of  water  and  protecting  those 
supplies  which  we  already  possess. 

President  Kennedy  succinctly  stated 
the  problem  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  February  23  when  he  said: 

Qur  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  water;  but  it  is  not  a  blessing 
we   can  regard   with   complarency. 

At  the  present  time,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  using  over  300  billion  gallons 
of  water  daily.  By  1980  our  daily  de- 
mand is  exp>ected  to  exceed  600  billion 
gallons,  or  twice  our  present  require- 
ments. 

Until  now  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
our  ever  increasing  needs  by  construct- 
ing water  storage  facilities.  By  1980, 
however,  it  is  estimated  that  our  de- 
mand for  water  will  exceed  our  supply 
by  85  billion  gallons  per  day. 

Efforts  to  find  an  effective  and  econom- 
ical means  of  converting  salt  water 
into  fresh,  u.sable  water  are  of  unques- 
tioned importance.  As  Justice  Pugate. 
representing  the  American  Municipal 
Association,  pointed  out  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  though,  the  most 
effective  assistance  we  can  give  ourselves 
in  the  immediate  water  crisis  is  to  clean 
up  the  water  we  have.  As  increasing 
demands  are  placed  against  our  limited 
supplies,  more  usable  water  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  prevention  and  control  of 
pollution  than  by  any  other  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6441  is  crucial  to 
our  Nation's  interests  and  welfare  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  passed  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  very  pleased  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
hear  the  gracious  tribute  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee,  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  1  Mr.  AuchinclossI.  I  think 
the  sentiment  expressed  is  shared  by  all 
of  us  on  the  majority  side  of  the  com- 
mittee. And.  just  as  emphatically  I 
would  like  to  state  what  I  believe  is  the 
view  of  the  committee  also,  that  the  en- 
tire Nation  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  our 
able  and  distinguished  colleague.  John 
BL.^TNIK,  for  his  leadership  in  this  Held. 

There  are  all  over  this  country  today 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  drinking 
cleaner  and  purer  water  because  of  the 
fight  which  John  Blatnik  has  led  for 
legislation  of  this  kind  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  And.  I  doubt  very 
seriously,  when  all  of  us  end  our  terms 
and  our  careers  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives if  we  will  have  done  any  single 
thing  that  contributes  more  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country,  to  the  provi- 
sion of  a  better  and  a  finer  life  for  our 
children  and  their  children  than  the 
parts  which  we  have  played,  however 
small  it  may  have  been,  in  advancing 
legislation  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
streams  and  the  waters  which  the  people 
of  America  drink. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  preoc- 
cupation and  most  of  the  concern  on  the 
minority  side  that  has  been  expressed 
on  the  floor  deals  with  the  fact  that  we 
are  proposing  to  extend  jurisdiction 
under  this  bill ;  that  we  are  proposing  to 


take  in  more  waters  in  this  land  of  ours 
that  are  not  today  covered.  There  has 
been  no  complaint  at  all  that  I  have 
heard  that  there  has  been  any  arbitrary 
use  of  this  power  in  the  waters  that  are 
already  under  the  bill;  there  has  been  no 
complaint  that  anyone  has  been  mis- 
treated or  that  in  any  way  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  abusive  of  its 
powers  and  responsibilities.  But  there 
is  a  strong  argument  that  we  should 
not  extend  the  Government's  respon- 
sibility in  any  form  or  in  any  fashion  by 
this  bill.  The  chairman  has  told  you 
that  today  we  are  able  to  take  care  of 
only  about  4.000  bodies  of  water  in  the 
United  States  under  this  legislation;  that 
22.000  bodies  of  water  remain  outside 
coverage.  Our  good  friend  from  Florida 
would  like  to  keep  those  bodies  of  water 
outside  the  coverage  in  this  legislation. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  rea- 
son why.  He  has  not  indicated  any  rea- 
son to  us  that  represents  anything  wrong 
with  the  program.  He  has  not  criticized 
the  mechanics;  he  has  not  criticized  the 
exercise  of  discretion  which  thus  far  has 
been  present  in  the  program.  He  simply 
says.  "Let  us  not  expand  it  and  let  us 
not  deal  in  any  more  water."  My 
friends,  if  this  is  a  good  program  for 
4.000  bodies  of  water  in  the  United 
State?,  why  not  be  fair  to  those  people 
who  live  on  the  other  streams  and  the 
other  rivers?  Why  not  give  to  those 
people  in  other  communities  which  do 
not  have  the  protection  of  this  law  all 
the  power  and  authority  that  has  thus 
far  been  exercised  discreetly?  Why 
should  we  deprive  any  group  in  this  land 
of  ours  who  today  are  the  victims  of  pol- 
luted water  the  benefits  of  this  program 
and  the  opportunity  to  correct  that 
pollution? 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  intended  a  few  minutes  ago 
to  imply  that  our  friend  from  Florida  was 
a  friend  of  the  polluter,  but  I  will  say  to 
you  that  if  I  were  polluting  the  streams 
of  America  today  with  a  big  factory  or 
with  some  other  type  of  operation,  I 
could  not  handpick  a  better  position  to 
defend  against  any  Government  action 
to  stop  that  pollution  than  the  position 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Let  us  extend  this  pro- 
gram to  all  the  people.  Let  us  make  it 
possible  to  clean  up  all  our  streams  and 
all  our  waters. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Clem  Miller). 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik). 
I  want  to  identify  myself  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  To  northern  Califor- 
nia, this  legislation.  Public  Law  660.  has 
meant  the  difference  between  pure  and 
polluted  streams.  It  has  done  more  for 
northern  California,  for  the  wildlife  and 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  area,  than 
almost  any  other  piece  of  legislation. 
Conservation  groups  such  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Wildlife  Federation  regard  it  as 
the  most  important  Federal  legislation 
in  many  years.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Blatnik  1. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  We 
have  a  very  serious  problem  in  southern 
Oregon  and  northern  California  in 
Klamath  Lake  and  River  Basin.  Due  to 
certain  conditions  algae  infests  the  area, 
Klamath  Lake.  Copco  Lake,  and  the 
river.  The  dying  algae  gives  off  a  poison 
fatal  to  fish  and  thus  affects  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area  which  is  dependent  on 
it.  I  should  like  to  ask;  Will  this  bill 
permit  research  to  cure  this  problem? 
Would  it  be  within  its  purview? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  In  my  opinion,  it  cer- 
tainly would  include  study  of  such  a 
problem.  The  reason  we  are  recom- 
mending regional  research  laboratories 
is  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
character  of  pollution  in  different  areas. 
In  the  gentleman's  area  there  is  the 
problem  of  algae,  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar, and  which  is  a  very  important, 
diCBcult.  and  up  to  this  time,  unmanage- 
able problem.  We  have  problems  in  the 
Northeast,  in  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the 
east  coast,  where  we  have  high  concen- 
trations of  industrial  activities,  where 
chemicals  are  used,  and  so  forth.  There 
are  these  variations.  In  the  gentleman's 
case  the  problem  of  algae  definitely 
would  be  included. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Johnson  1. 
in  whose  district  Cop>co  Lake  is  located, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Ullman).  where  Klamath  Lake  is  lo- 
cated, will  join  me  in  appreciation  of  the 
answer  the  gentleman  has  made  on  this 
subject.  It  is  of  such  tremendous  im- 
portance economically  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  our  area. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Clem  Miller)  for  bringing  this 
important  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  In  our  concern  regarding 
the  many  and  serious  water  pollution 
problems  of  urban  areas  we  sometimes 
tend  to  forget  that  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation  also  have  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. Noxious  algae  have  become  a  real 
pollution  problem  in  my  area  of  the 
West.  A  specific  example  is  the  problem 
of  noxious  algal  bloom  on  Upper  Kla- 
math Lake  in  Klamath  County,  Oreg. 
It  is  a  serious  one  which  should  be  given 
thorough  study  by  the  research  facilities 
which  enactment  of  this  bill  will  provide. 
As  documentation  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  situation  I  want  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  report  by 
Kenneth  McLeod.  Jr..  research  consul- 
tant at  Southern  Oregon  College  in  Ash- 
land. Oreg..  entitled  "A  Proposed  Study 
for  the  Control  of  Noxious  Algal  Bloom." 

The  measure  under  consideration  calls 
for  establishment  of  research  facilities 
in  various  parts  of  the  Nation,  including 
one  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Such  a 
laboratory  could  continue   the   type  of 
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work  which  Mr.  McLeod  has  outlined  as 
a  part  of  its  task  of  conducting  investiga- 
tions and  field  studies.  The  point.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  our  rural  areas  as 
well  as  our  urban  areas  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  passage  of  this  important 
measure  and  the  implementation  of  Uie 
needed  research  to  build  on  this  type  of 
work  in  developing  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  algae  pollution  along  with 
other  water  pollution  problems. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  expand 
the  water  pollution  control  program  I 
am  in  full  support  of  the  bill  which  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  reported. 
I  opc>ose  the  weakening  amendments 
offered  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
the  measure  recommended  by  this  able 
committee.  We  need  this  research  pro- 
gram along  with  the  other  provisions  of 
this  excellent  legislation  so  that  the 
serious  situation  on  Klamath  Lake  can 
be  studied  and  corrected.  We  need  this 
bill  to  go  forward  in  meeting  our  crucial 
water  pollution  problems  across  the 
Nation. 

A     PROPOSEa)    Study    roR    the    Conthol    or 

Noxious  Algal  Bloom 

(By  Kenneth  McLeod,  Jr.) 

SUMMARY 

To  determine  the  ecological  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  observable  Daphnla-algae  cycle 
which  now  controls  algal  bloom  at  several 
sewage  lagoons  In  northern  California  and 
southern  Oregon,  and  to  see  If  It  Is  possible 
to  extend  this  apparent  biological  control 
to  the  natural  waters  of  the  Klamath  Basin 
noted  for  their  noxious  bloom.  Among 
questions  to  be  answered  are : 

1.  In  the  observable  process  is  Daphnla 
the  prime  predator  or  an  essential  secondary 
element  of  a  much  more  complex  food  chain 
In  which  the  prime  predator  may  be  bac- 
terial? 

2  If  Daphnla  are  primary  predators,  then 
what  species  or  strains  are  most  effective? 

3.  Has  the  presence  of  detergents  In  the 
oxidation  pond  played  any  part  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  observable  cycle.  I.e..  as  a 
factor  of  natural  selection  developing  special 
strains  of  Daphnla  essential  to  the  cycle?  In 
fact,  what  Influence  do  detergents  have  on 
the  zooplankton  population? 

4.  To  study  the  order  of  succession  In  the 
phytoplankton  population  created  by  the 
gradual  enrichment  of  the  waters  by  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorous;  as  well  as  factors  of 
sunlight,   temperature  and  drought. 

RESEARCH    PLAN 

The  sp)eclflc  aim  of  this  proposed  study  is 
to  determine  the  environmental  factors  that 
Btlmtilate  a  tremendous  multiplication  of 
the  Daphnla  population  In  certain  sewage 
lagoons  of  northern  California  and  southern 
Oregon  with  the  resultant  observable  con- 
trol of  algal  bloom  In  these  oxidation  ponds. 
And,  to  see  If  It  may  be  possible  to  Induce 
similar  Daphnla  population  explosions  in 
natural  waters  of  ponds  and  lakes  noted  for 
their  production  of  noxious  blooms. 

If  such  a  program  Is  possible  we  would 
possess  a  biological  tool  to  control  noxious 
bloom  by  natural  means  rather  than  resort 
to  the  use  of  Industrial  poisons,  such  as 
treating  with  Shell  ■"AqulUn."  as  in  that 
company's  present  proposed  program  to  rid 
the  waters  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake  of  noxious 
bloom,  a  program  that  has  received  strong 
local  support  even  though  It  is  opposed  by 
wildlife  Interests. 

TTie  natural  algae-Daphnla  cycle  control- 
ling algal  bloom  in  our  local  oxidation  ponds 
appears  to  be  a  unique  development  In  that 
the  Daphnla  produce  tremendous  rhythmic 
population  explosions,  which,  apparently  by 
mere  mass  of  number,  consume  the  algae  of 


the  oxidation  pond  much  as  a  plague  of 
locusts  sweeps  bare  the  vegetation  of  an  Af- 
rican landscape.  This  rhythm  of  population 
growth  may  occur  In  Intervals  as  short  as 
8  days  In  the  oxidation  pond,  however,  cli- 
matic factors  do  Influence  the  development 
speed  of  the  cycle.  This  cycle  of  algae- 
Daphnla  growth  is  somewhat  faster  than 
that  recorded  by  Slobekln,  1954,  which  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
different  ecologicaJ  conditions. 

In  our  oxidation  jxinds  there  appear  to  be 
no  natural  agent  present  to  hold  the  Daph- 
nla growth  under  control  other  than  the 
available  algal  food  supply,  thus  the  rhythm 
of  first  the  growth  of  algae,  followed  by  the 
swarming  Daphnla  which  consumes  It  and 
die,  then  the  algae  again  increases — thus  the 
cycle  Is  established. 

At  the  South  Suburban  sewage  lagoons  of 
Klamath  Palls  the  algae-Daphnla  cycle  Is 
well  established  In  control  of  algal  bloom, 
yet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  Is  the  water  of 
the  Klamath  River  loaded  down  w^lth  algae. 
At  this  point  the  question  becomes  obvious, 
why  does  the  process  function  In  the  lagoon 
but  not  In  the  adjacent  natural  water? 
Basically  there  Is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  nutrient  solution  of  the  oxidation 
pond  and  the  extra  rich  natural  water  of 
the  Klamath  Basin  which  Is  noted  for  Its 
production  of  noxious  bloom,  nevertheless 
the  Daphnla  population  of  the  natural  water 
apparently  has  not  been  noted  for  popula- 
tion explosions  as  in  the  case  of  the  oxida- 
tion pond. 

This  poses  for  us  two  lines  of  Investiga- 
tion: Ptrst,  the  problem  of  succession  In  the 
phytoplankton  population.  The  natural 
waters  of  the  Klamath  Basin,  though  rich  in 
nutrients,  are  not  as  rich  as  the  oxidation 
pond  and  while  the  natural  waters  support  a 
tremendous  growth  of  blue-green  algae  the 
higher  ratios  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorous 
In  the  oxidation  pond  present  problems 
largely  concerned  with  green  algae  Sf>ecle6. 
This  problem  of  succession  due  to  enrich- 
ment offers  us  the  field  of  study  to  determine 
If  It  Is  the  nutrient  ratio  that  controls  the 
algal-Daphnla  cycle.  The  second  problem 
Imposed  Is  the  speculation  regarding  the 
presence  of  detergents  In  the  oxidation  jxDnd 
which  makes  that  solution  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  natural  water.  This  raises  the 
question:  has  the  presence  of  detergents  In 
the  oxidation  pond  served  as  an  agent  that 
has  assisted  In  some  fashion  the  establish- 
ment of  this  cycle,  by  either  placing  pres- 
sures upon  the  processes  of  natural  selection 
and  developing  a  special  strain  of  swarming 
Daphnla,  or.  assisting  In  some  other  fash- 
Ion?  As  a  consequence  of  this  question  this 
program  would  aim  to  study  the  Influence  of 
detergent  concentrations  upon  the  native 
zooplankton  population. 

While  we  have  the  unusual  continuous 
predatlon  by  Daphnla  on  the  algae  of  the 
oxidation  ponds  this  has  not  been  true  of 
the  natural  waters.  Studies  of  pollution 
and  algae  made  on  the  Klamath  River  and 
Upper  Klamath  Lake  in  a  continuous  series 
from  July  1952  to  July  1959  found  no  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  of  biological  control  of 
the  noxious  bloom.  This  also  has  been  our 
experience  in  a  more  general  association 
with  the  problems  of  the  use  of  natural 
Klamath  River  water  for  steam  production 
during  the  past  30  years.  It  therefore 
was  most  startling  for  us  to  observe  natural 
biological  control  over  the  algal  bloom  on 
Upper  Klamath  Lake  to  take  place  In  1959 
and  again  In  1960. 

Our  Interest  In  the  potential  i>osslblllty 
of  establishing  biological  control  over  the 
noxious  bloom  In  the  Klamath  Basin  waters 
was  directed  to  the  algae-Daphnla  cycle  by 
Mr.  Wendell  H.  Candland,  regional  engineer 
for  the  North  Coast  Regional  Walter  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  of  California,  In  June 
of  1959,  and  we  established  a  station  on 
Upper   Klamath   Lake,    in   an   area   of   good 


growth  of  the  blue-green  Aphanlzomenon 
with  the  Intention  of  Introducing  Daphnla 
In  the  swarming  state  from  the  local  oxida- 
tion pond.  On  July  1.  the  density  of  Aphanl- 
zomenon was  about  10  million  per  liter;  on 
the  14th  of  July  we  were  startled  to  note 
that  there  was  not  a  single  visible  trace  of 
strands  of  Aphanlzomenon;  furthermore, 
there  was  no  further  return  of  the  blue- 
green  algae  for  the  remaining  part  of  1959. 
This  phenomenon  was  not  merely  confined 
to  the  observing  station  but  equally  Influ- 
enced thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  grow- 
ing Aphanlzomenon  waters.  While  we  did 
not  observe  a  Daphnla  explosion  In  popu- 
lation our  observation  of  the  oxidation  pond 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Ehiphnla  would 
be  the  most  likely  agent  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect, though  we  cannot  discount  the  possi- 
bility of  other  factors.  The  example,  how- 
ever, clearly  demonstrated  that  biological 
control  was  possible.  In  1960  the  process 
repeated  Itself  Just  as  In  1959. 

There  appears  to  be  some  degree  of  con- 
troversy    Inherent     In     these     observations 
based   largely  on   the   question   of  whether 
or    not    the    Aphanlzomenon    was    actually 
consumed  by  Daphnla.     Authorities  such  as 
Lefe\Te,    1950,    and   Edmondson.    1957,   have 
developed    the    thesis    that    It    Is    Impossible 
for  Daphnla  to  consume  this  algae.     How- 
ever,   Watanabe,    Ito,    and   Sasa,    1955,   were 
faced  with   destruction  of  their  blue-green 
algal    cultures    by    Daphnla.      The   Japanese 
experience  appears  to  be  a  direct  parallel  to 
what  we  observe  taking  place  in  our  oxida- 
tion ponds.    To  settle  this  controversy  it  has 
been  suggested  that  we  study  the  gut  con- 
tent of  the  Daphnla  and  correlate  the  vari- 
ous species  In  the  gut   to  their  abundance 
In  the  pond;  however,  we  are  more  concerned 
with   what   happens,   the   result  of   the   ab- 
normal population  surge  of  Daphnla  popu- 
lation.    The  Japanese  do  state  that  they  do 
not  believe  the  Daphnla  normally  graze  upon 
the  blue-green  algae  when  population  num- 
bers  are   low;    It   Is   only   when   the   popula- 
tion   explosion    occurs    do    they    loose    their 
culttire;  they  believe  that  the  green  algae  In 
their  culttire  gives  the  Daphnla  the  oppor- 
tunity   for    this    spring    into    the    explosive 
stage  where  their  numbers  become  so  great 
that    the    waters    they    occupy    resemble    a 
heavy  concentration  of  orange  Juice  In  color. 
We  realize  that  there  are  times  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  our  eyes;  In  fact,  we  may  not 
be    faced    with    a    simple    relationship    of 
Daphnla  directly  consuming  the  blue-green 
algae  as  the  primary  predator  our  ej^es  would 
lead    us    to    believe.     The    cycle    might    be 
much   more  complex  In  a  food-chain   rela- 
tionship and  it  might  be  that  bacteria  ac- 
tually is  the  prime  predator.     This  then  be- 
comes another  point  for  study  which  must 
be  answered  if  we  are  to  gain  the  complete 
story  of  ecological  relationships. 

If  7  years  of  close  study  by  competent 
scientific  personnel  and  30  years  of  general 
observation  did  not  note  any  change  In  the 
algal  problem  on  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  then 
why  should  a  change  take  place  In  1959? 
Perhaps  It  might  be  the  result  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  an  active  swarming  group  of 
Daphnla  from  the  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  oxida- 
tion pond  which  was  made  Into  Upper  Kla- 
math Lake  early  In  1958.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  as  this  was  merely  a  "trial  to 
see  what  would  happen"  without  any  ade- 
quate scientific  control  to  check  the  end 
result. 

If  the  planting  of  a  new  species  or  strain 
of  Daphnla  did  result  In  the  effective  de- 
struction of  the  noxious  bloom.  It  appears 
then,  to  have  paid  off  In  some  remarkable 
results  In  1960  In  Improved  recreational  wa- 
ter and  of  fishing  success  The  angler  re- 
ports of  1960  begin  to  read  like  reports 
near  the  turn  of  the  century,  when,  by  all 
historical  accounts,  Klamath  Lake  was  not 
burdened  by  severe  noxious  bloom.  This 
observation  raises  the  question  as  to  the  toxic 
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InfltienoM  of  the  blue-green  algae  on  the 
production  of  aqiiatlc  life  which  may  be  out- 
side the  acope  of  this  proposed  study 
Nevertheleas  this  question  becomes  an  Im- 
portant consideration  In  relation  to  the 
Daphnla  problem  since  the  antibiotics  i?lven 
off  when  the  AphAnizomenon  hare  reached 
a  high  level  might  reach  such  a  concentra- 
tion as  to  achieve  severe  autolr.hlbltlon,  as 
pointed  out  by  Liefevre,  Jakob  and  Nisbet  In 
1952.  and  Ryther  In  1934  This  antibiotic 
factor  could  possibly  have  played  ai.  impor- 
tant role  In  suppressing  the  native  Daphnla 
yet  not  Inhibiting  a  ^lUtured  strain  or 
species  of  Daphnla  that  has  b<^en  developed 
In  the  sewage  lagoon  under  the  detergect 
Influence  If  detergents  had  a  part  in  natural 
selection  of  a  resistant  strain  This  factor 
calls  for  some  study  In  the  ectjioglc  problem. 

METHODS    OF   PEOCEDTJKZ 

1.  The  south-suburban  sewage  lagoons  of 
Klamath  Talis  will  serve  as  the  basic  cul- 
tural unit  for  the  study  of  the  mechanics 
of  Daphnla  popxUation  growth;  here,  the 
Daphnia  swarm  at  regular  intervals  through- 
out the  year.  By  systematic  sampling. 
algae-Daphnia  populations  will  be  checked; 
a  running  analysis  on  the  nutrient  solution 
will  be  kept  with  Interest  centering  on  pH. 
oxygen,  phosphorous,  nitrogen,  and  deter- 
gent concentration;  climatic  factors  of  sun- 
light and  temperature  will  be  metered. 
The  study  will  seek  to  correlate  these  known 
f.-uitors  with  the  algae-Daphnia  cycle.  Be- 
cause of  the  short  cycle  Involved  in  the 
study  of  the  oxidation  pond,  samples  will  be 
checked  each  24  hours.  In  most  cases  the 
Clarke-Bumpus  plankton  sanapler  will  be 
utilized. 

A  great  deal  of  Interest  has  been  expressed 
concerning  the  enrichment  of  the  KJiunath 
Basin  natural  waters  by  nitrogen  ajid  phos- 
phorous. Wort  by  Phinney,  1955-59.  upon 
this  subject  was  not  conclusive,  possibly  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  In  correlating  the 
level  of  dissolved  N  and  P  with  algal  pop- 
ulations; however,  we  hope  that  the  meas- 
urement ol  total  P  tuacludlng  that  contained 
In  the  algae)  correlated  with  measurements 
of  dlsso'v  .-d  P  win  yield  mere  conclusive  data. 

By  necessity  we  are  involved  in  two  par- 
allel studies,  dealing  with  the  chemical  and 
biological  cycles  of  the  oxidation  pond  and 
their  counterpart  In  the  adjacent  natural 
waters;  one  can  hardly  logically  proceed 
without  the  other  because  of  the  climatic 
factor  which  at  any  one  collecting  period  Is 
essentially  the  same  for  both. 

Taxonomlc  studies  dealing  with  species  of 
zooplankton  and  phytoplankton  and  their 
population  density  become  an  essential  part 
of  the  study;  perhaps  In  this  we  solve  the 
question  of  whether  the  Daphnia  are  the 
prime  predator  or  an  essential  factor  In  a 
more  complex  food-chain  system. 

2.  The  study  will  seek  to  correlate  the  data 
of  the  Klamath  lagoons  with  that  of  the 
California  lagoons  which  possess  the  same 
algae-Daphnia  cycle. 

Special  attention  u-lU  be  devoted  to  the 
grazing  problem  of  Daphnla  upon  the  algal 
forms  present.  The  proposed  method  is  to 
xise  two  1-gallon  Jugs  in  the  water  under 
study,  suspended  in  situ.  One  Jug  to  con- 
tain raw  water  as  sampled,  the  other  will 
be  the  same  but  from  which  the  Daphnla 
have  been  filtered.  Initial  algal  density 
counts  will  be  checked  against  the  end  of 
the  24-hour  experiment.  The  Daphnia  pop- 
ulation will  likewise  be  checked. 

Plans  also  call  for  the  measurement  of 
rates  of  production  of  the  algae  through  the 
use  of  the  oxygen  light  arid  dark  bottle 
method. 

3.  Checks  will  be  made  on  natural-water 
plankton  populations  to  determine  their  re- 
sistance to  the  presence  of  detergent  con- 
centrations; this  should  answer  the  question 
of  whether  our  lagoons  are  developing  spe- 
cial  resistant  strains. 


These  checks  wUI  be  done  in  the  labora- 
tory upon  native  species  from  pond  waters 
that  have  had  no  contamination  from  de- 
tergents, or,  are  bothered  by  heavy  blue- 
green  algal  growth.  It  may  be  that  these 
same  native  species  Introduced  Into  water 
samples  taken  from  heavy  growths  of  Aphan- 
izoQicnon  will  give  us  some  Information  In 
regards  the  antibiotic  effect;  as  we  know  of 
no  way  erf  analyzing  for  these  antibiotics 
except  possibly  by  bloassays — in  a  field  Into 
which  we  are  not  equipped  to  follow 

4.  Ten  test  plots  of  one-thousandth-acre 
areas  will  be  set  up  in  nat^lral  waters  known 
for  their  high  prodiictlon  of  bloom.  These 
plots,  8  feet  In  diameter,  will  be  located  In 
water  of  varying  depths;  they  will  consist 
of  a  polyethylene  tube  of  20  gage  sheeting 
standing  upright  in  the  water,  secured  to 
the  bottom  by  a  sheet  metal  ring  pressed 
Into  the  bottom  mud  The  top  will  be  sup- 
ported by  a  ao-atlng  ring.  Life  goes  on  with- 
in the  plot  Isolated  from  the  main  body  of 
water  and  not  influenced  by  drift.  Check 
samples  will  be  taken  within  the  plot  and 
outside  the  protected  area  for  comparison. 
Such  plots  make  possible  the  ability  to 
check  normal  growth;  and  through  fertlllBa- 
tion  the  problem  of  succession.  Influence  of 
detergents,  and  other  essential  study  data 
under  norm:U  climatic  conditions  Other 
such  plots  will  be  added  as  needed  as  we 
prefer  to  pursue  as  much  of  the  study  under 
natural  conditions  rather  than  the  artificial 
life  of  the  laboratory. 

5.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  native 
Daphnla  papulation  Is  held  In  balance  in 
the  natural  waters  by  antibiotic  effects  or 
other  natural  controls,  tests  will  be  run  to 
seek  ways  of  upsetting  this  natural  balance 
by  Introducing  Daphnla  in  a  swarming  state 
Into  lagoons  where  algal  bloom  is  heavy. 
We  have  talked  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  In  regard  to  the  lagoons  on  the  Kla- 
math-Tule  National  Wildlife  Refuges  Daph- 
nla swarms  to  come  from  the  local  o.xldatlon 
ponds. 

6.  If  simple  Introductions  of  swarming 
Daphnla  are  not  sufllclent  to  upset  the  natu- 
ral balance,  checks  will  be  made  to  see  If 
some  pretreatment  of  spot  areas  by  detergent 
may  make  the  Introduction  effective 

Significance  of  the  work  Is  the  fact  that 
we  believe  noxious  algal  bloom  can  be 
brought  under  control  by  biological  methods 
rather  than  by  expensive  treatment  with 
commercial  alglcldes.  These  chemical  meth- 
ods are  far  too  expensive  to  cope  with  the 
Klamath  problem  which  affects  more  than 
200.000  acres  of  water  The  heavy  load  of 
algae  in  the  waters  of  the  Klamath  reach 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  and  have 
created  serious  hazards  to  aquatic  life,  rc- 
TOltlng  In  dramatic  fish  kills  There  Is  some 
concern  that  livestock  drinking  the  water 
may  develop  physical  and  physloloelcal 
manifestations  that  might  be  misinterpreted 
as  nutritional  deficiencies  or  some  similar 
aliment.  Botulism  which  annually  attacks 
ducks  in  this  area  Is  largely  attributed  to 
effects  created  by  algal  bloom.  The  biology 
and  chemistry  of  the  Kl.unath  River  Is  very 
definitely  affected  by  the  load  of  algae  It 
must  carry  and  the  tot;il  length  of  the  river 
from  the  Klamath  Basin  to  the  ocean  carries 
quite  a  uniform  population.  Fear  is  being 
expressed  that  the  building  of  additional 
Impoundment.s  will  greatly  Increase  the  or- 
ganic load  and  put  an  end  to  fish  life  In  this 
stream.  The  most  immediate  complaint  Is 
largely  esthetic  from   appearance  and  cxlor. 

FACILrrttS    AVAILABLE 

1  The  surface  oxidation  ponds  at  Klamath 
Palls,  Oreg.;  and,  ponds  at  Blue  Lake.  Areata. 
Santa    Rosa,    and    Sebastopol    In    California. 

2.  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  Klamath  River, 
and  Klamath-Tule  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
ponds. 

3.  The  laboratory  of  the  Klamath  High- 
lands Research  Center  In  Klamath  Falls. 


4.  Faculties  of  Southern  Oregon  College, 
Ashland.    Oreg. 

Previous  work  done  on  ttils  project  has 
been  largely  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  William 
Q.  Shackleton,  executive  officer,  and  Mr. 
Wendell  H.  Candland.  engineer,  of  the  water 
pollution  control  board,  north  coastal  region, 
of  California,  who  will  act  ae  coru^ultants  on 
this  project.  John  N  Wilson,  biologist. 
Water  Supply  and  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol. Pacific  Northwest.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  will  also 
act  as  a  consultant.  Much  of  the  early 
work  of  these  Investigators  concerns  the  pol- 
lution problems  created  by  algae  In  the 
waters  of  the  Klamath  River  Practically 
no  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  as 
outlined,  other  than  personal  observations 
and  transplants  of  Daphnla  by  Mr.  Cand- 
land. The  principal  investigator  of  this 
proposed  study  came  into  the  picture  lu  19o9 
and  started  preliminary  observations  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  algal  kill  on 
Klamath  Lake  In  1959  and  1960  His  prericms 
experience  with  the  waters  of  the  lake  was 
confined  to  Its  chemical  composition  and  the 
use  of  Its  waters  for  the  production  of  steam. 
The  high  organic  content  coupled  with  lime 
and  silica  content  made  for  a  very  dlAcuit 
treatment  problem  before  It  served  Industrial 
use. 

Mr.  AUCHXNCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  BaldwimJ. 

Mr.  BAUDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  servui«  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  in  1956  when  the  first 
major  bill  in  thus  field  was  passed,  which 
became  Public  Law  660.  It  was  my  prirl- 
lege  to  support  and  to  vote  for  that  bill 
at  that  time.  It  was  also  my  privilege 
to  vote  for  the  bill  which  was  passed  by 
this  body  last  year  which  eventually  ran 
Into  a  Presidential  veto.  I  have  also 
voted  for  this  bill  as  it  came  out  of  com- 
mittee this  year. 

The  problem  of  pollution  in  the 
sticams  today  is  a  most  serious  one  and 
a  number  of  factors  are  causing  it  to  be- 
come particularly  critical.  In  the  first 
place,  the  growth  of  the  population  of 
our  country  without  any  material  in- 
crease in  the  total  water  supply  has  in- 
creased the  ratio  of  pollution  to  the 
same  amount  of  water  that  is  available 
in  this  country. 

In  the  second  place,  the  further  de- 
velopment of  our  skills  in  the  field  of 
industry  has  caused  additional  types  of 
chemicals  and  materials  of  that  kind,  to 
be  produced  in  plants,  with  related  dis- 
charges going  into  our  streams,  some  of 
which  we  do  not  know  how  to  control. 

Thirdly,  as  we  get  Into  the  atomic 
energy  field,  we  are  also  beginning  to 
create  atomic  wastes  and  we  are  not 
sure  how  to  control  those  wastes  when 
some  of  them  get  into  our  water  supply. 

All  of  these  problems  are  going  to  pre- 
sent a  serious  challenge  to  us  In  the  years 
ahead.  For  this  reason  the  section  in  the 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
research  facilities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  I  think  is  going  to  be  par- 
ticularly important  to  us  Also  the  in- 
crease in  grants  from  S3  million  to  $5 
million  a  year  to  the  States  to  help  them 
set  up  control  programs  I  think  is  going 
to  be  particularly  Important. 

The  fact  that  I  voted  for  this  bill  in 
committee  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  I  think  Uiis  bill  is  ideal.  I  think 
there  could  be  improvements  in  It.    One 
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of  the  fields  in  which  I  think  we  could 
make  improvements  is  to  bring  the 
States  into  this  program.  We  have 
brought  the  States  into  a  number  of 
other  programs  where  it  has  worked  ex- 
tremely well :  for  instance,  the  ABC  high- 
way program,  for  primary  and  second- 
ary road.s,  where  we  have  a  50-percent 
Federal  and  a  50-percent  State  contri- 
bution, and  that  program  has  worked 
extremely  well. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  ask  the 
States  to  join  us  in  conducting  this  cru- 
sade to  clean  up  the  Nation's  streams. 
We  are  putting  up  30  percent  in  grants 
for  plants  to  meet  pollution  in  the  com- 
munities, but  we  are  not  asking  the 
States  to  do  anything.  I  think  we  could 
do  better  by  telling  the  States  they 
should  recognize  that  they  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  problem  and  should  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  program  to 
Join  with  us  in  providing  matching 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  program. 

I  supported  in  committee  and  intend 
to  support  on  the  floor  today  an  amend- 
ment that  the  States  should  come  into 
this  picture  from  a  matching  standpoint 
and  that  the  States  should  match  any 
Federal  grants  above  the  present  $50 
million  per  year  program  of  Federal 
grants.  I  think  that  is  fair,  I  think  that 
is  reasonable.  We  should  ask  the 
States  to  give  recognition  to  their  in- 
terest in  this  problem  by  joining  with  us 
in  making  a  contribution  to  cleaning  up 
our  Nation's  streams. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  his 
program  and  campaign  to  clear  up  our 
streams  and  the  bodies  of  inland  waters 
from  the  pollution  from  which  they 
presently  sufifer. 

I  had  occasion  to  address  the  Petro- 
leum Association  of  West  Virginia  some 
years  ago.  In  inviting  me  they  failed 
to  tell  me  what  topic  they  wanted  me 
to  discuss.  I  wired  them,  and  they  wired 
back,  "Use  your  own  judgment."  I  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "Water,  Black  Gold  of 
the  Future.'  They  often  refer  to  oil  as 
black  gold.  It  was  quite  an  eyeopener 
to  those  folks  because  they  had  been 
interested  only  in  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas.  I  told  them  about  this  sub- 
ject, of  pollution  control  that  is  more 
necessary  today  than  ever. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  West 
Virginia  and  why  I  am  particrJarly  in- 
terested. We  have  completed  four  huge 
reservoirs  and  are  constructing  a  fifth. 
The  waters  of  those  reservoirs  are  con- 
taminated by  millions  of  gallons  of  sul- 
furic acid  pouring  out  of  the  open  mines 
in  the  State  and  polluting  not  only  the 
rivers  but  killing  all  the  aquatic  life  in 
those  rivers.  They  have  polluted  four 
huge  reservoirs.  This  pollution  prevents 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  from  making 
use  of  its  potentialities,  because  you  can- 
not clear  up  those  streams  and  reservoirs 
and,  particularly,  stock  them  with  flsh 
without  removing  the  pollution.  We  are 
looking  forward  in  West  Virginia  to 
making  use  of  those  potentialities  by  at- 
tracting tourists.     It  will  help  the  sit- 


uation considerably  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is 
to  seal  between  5,000  and  6.000  open  coal 
mines  that  are  pouring  sulfuric  acid  into 
our  streams,  because  we  let  oxygen  get 
into  the  mines  and  change  iron  pyrites 
into  sulfuric  acid. 

So  I  can  pledge  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Blatnik]  and  others 
supporting  this  legislation  that  I  will  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  there  is  not  a 
unanimous  vote  from  the  West  Virginia 
delegation  for  this  bill,  regardless  of 
their  p>olitics. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  DooleyI. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committees  bill,  H.R. 
6441,  because  it  represents  a  forward 
step  in  solving  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  of  our  times. 

Our  wonderful  country  today,  with  all 
its  amazing  techniques  and  technologies 
for  modern  living,  with  all  its  attention 
to  high-speed  engines,  to  data-sorting 
machines,  to  beautiful  buildings,  to  jet 
planes,  has  not  yet  found  a  way  to  prop- 
erly maintain  or  approximate  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  its  rivers  and  streams. 
The  result  is  that  people  in  many  parts 
of  our  country  are  drinking  water  which 
has  been  befouled  by  organic  and  plant 
wastes  many  times  over.  Only  by  in- 
tensified treatment  is  this  water  made 
potable. 

To  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal 
participation  in  water  pollution  control 
might  be  likened  to  constructing  a  beau- 
tiful patio  around  an  old-fashioned  out- 
house. Some  who  oppose  this  bill  base 
their  opinion  in  part  on  the  need  for 
matching  funds  from  the  States.  There 
is  of  course  much  to  be  said  for  this 
viewpoint,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
polluted  water  constitutes  a  national 
problem— a  grave  national  problem 
which  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
must  face  up  to.  It  does  face  up  to  it 
in  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6441. 

The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  at 
New  Orleans  contain  the  polluting  in- 
gredients of  some  30  rivers  that  flow 
directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Father  of 
Waters.  Every  town  and  city  on  those 
rivers  that  lacks  an  adequate  pollution 
treatment  plant  is  an  offender  and  a 
jeopardizer  of  the  public  health.  The 
same  is  true  of  rivers  in  certain  other 
areas. 

Teeth  are  needed  in  the  law,  and  the 
bill.  H.R.  6441,  has  such  teeth  in  it  to 
require  cities  and  towns  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  to  other  com- 
munities. 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  this  bill 
by  those  opposed  to  it,  because  it  would 
increase  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  for 
disposal  plant  construction.  The  aid,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  would  be  a  boon, 
rather  than  a  detriment.  The  grant  of 
30  percent  or  a  maximum  of  $250,000, 
whichever  constitutes  the  lesser  figure,  is 
provided  for  under  the  present  law.  This 
is  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
times.  The  legislation  under  discussion 
would  raise  this  figure  to  a  maximum  of 
$800,000. 

The  proposed  formula  provides  that  a 
Federal  grant  would  amount  to  30  per- 


cent of  the  first  milhon  dollars  of  the 
cost  of  a  project,  plus  15  p>ercent  of  the 
next  $2  million,  plus  10  percent  of  the 
remainder,  with  $800,000  being  the  limit. 
This  is  a  realistic  approach. 

Not  long  ago  a  plant  near  my  con- 
stituency was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$9  million.  The  maximum  Federal  com- 
mitment of  $250,000  under  the  present 
law  could  hardly  be  called  a  strong  in- 
centive, but  under  the  new  bill  which 
permits  a  higher  maximum  Federal  con- 
tribution the  incentive  would  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Admittedly  most  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  plants  are  in  the  smaller 
category  i/.^ofar  as  costs  are  concerned, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  conceded  that  the 
old  formiQa  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
larger  cities  and  communities,  where  the 
cost  of  a  plant  ran  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  devel- 
oped during  the  hearings  this  year  that 
the  need  for  construction  of  treatment 
plants  by  municipalities,  exceeding 
50,000  population,  amounts  to  about  30 
percent  of  total  U.S.  needs,  yet  these 
cities  have  received  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  Federal  grant  funds  under  exist- 
ing legislation. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  dream  up 
formulas  for  State-matching  funds. 
For  example,  there  is  suggested  an  ar- 
rangement which  provides  that  if  the 
States  are  required  to  match  that  por- 
tion of  annual  appropriation  in  excess  of 
$50  million  per  year,  the  authorization 
in  H.R.  6441  can  be  reduced  from  $100 
million  to  $75  million  per  year  while 
still  making  $100  million  available  an- 
nually by  a  combination  of  Federal  and 
State  aid  for  the  construction  of  local 
pollution  control  plants. 

The  problem  is  that  the  States  would 
be  slow  or  even  reluctant  to  participate 
in  such  a  plan.  To  date  only  a  few- 
States  offer  any  incentive  of  a  financial 
nature  to  communities  constructing  pol- 
lution control  plants — some  four  in  all. 
Obviously  the  ideal  situation  would  be 
one  in  which  States  participate  with 
matching  funds,  but  there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  a  willingness  or  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  States  to  cooperate  along 
these  lines.  If  they  agreed  to  such  a 
plan,  it  would  take  action  by  the  State 
legislatures  to  validate  it — a  time-con- 
suming process — and  the  whole  enter- 
prise would  not  be  implemented  until 
1965. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  feels 
that  Federal  money  earmarked  for  water 
pollution  control  plants  is  money  well 
spent.  It  assures  cleaner  streams  and 
rivers  and  healthier  drinking  water. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  enforcement 
would  be  strengthened  by  extending  Fed- 
eral enforcement  jurisdiction  to  all  wa- 
ters and  to  any  pollution  which  endan- 
gers the  health  or  welfare  of  any  person. 
The  bill  would  make  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relative  to  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion a  final  order,  unless  an  appeal  were 
taken  to  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  Ap- 
peals, in  which  event  the  court  review 
is  limited  to  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings below,  and  the  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence are  conclusive. 
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Lastly,  It  would  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Secretary's  order  by 
the  U.S.  district  courts  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, without  any  requirement  as  in 
existmg  law  for  the  consent  or  request 
of  an  interested  State. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  enforce- 
ment to  secure  an  abs.tement  of  pollu- 
tion is  applicable  only  to  pollution  of 
interstate  waters  which  endanger  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge 
originates.  Hence,  both  the  waters  in- 
Tolved  and  the  pollution  itself  must  be 
interstate  in  character  as  a  prerequisite 
to  Federal  enforcement  jurisdiction.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  esti- 
mated 26.000  water  bodies  in  the  United 
States  only  about  4,000  are  of  an  inter- 
State  nature. 

H-R.  6441  eUminates  both  of  the 
above-mentioned  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral enforcement  jurisdiction.  No  longer 
would  Federal  jurisdiction  be  limited  to 
interstate  pollution.  By  substituting  the 
word  navigable  "  for  'mterstate'  waters, 
Federal  enforcement  jurisdiction  encom- 
passes a  wider  area  than  formerly. 

Under  H.R.  6441  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  enforce  the  abatement  of 
pollution  in  eitiier  interstate  or  intra- 
state waters  which  are  or  can  be  made 
navigable,  whether  such  waters  flow 
across  or  form,  a  part  of  State  bounda- 
ries, or  are  confined  Within  the  bounda- 
ries of  a  smgle  State. 

In  other  words,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  new  enforcement  provisions 
would  apply  to  all  waters  in  every  State. 
This  I  thmk  is  entirely  equitable. 

It  IS  claimed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  over  the  States'  re- 
sponsibilities in  abatement  of  pollution 
by  substituting  Federal  enforcement  for 
State  enforcement  in  intrastate  waters. 
This  is  a  measure  born  of  necessity  be- 
cause the  States  have  been  lax  in  their 
enforcement  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has 
broadened  its  enforcement  area,  the 
States  nevertheless  have  concurrent  en- 
forcement jurisdiction  in  intrastate  pol- 
lution. I  do  not  believe  the  States  are 
going  to  shift  their  enforcement  re- 
sponsibihties  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  has  been  claimed  by  some.  Pol- 
lution abatement  enforcement  is  a  job 
requiring  both  State  and  Federal  coop- 
eration. 

This  measure  merits  wide  support. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  tc  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Burke! . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mi". 
Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
6441  testimony  was  received  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Comraittee  from  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  report- 
ing a  recent  survey  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  needs. 

I  This  is  the  most  complete  report  on 
needs  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 
The  information  I  will  give  you  today 
was  provided  by  the  State  Sanitary  En- 
gineers themselves  and  not  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

These  figures  represent  State  esti- 
mates of  their  own  needs  existing  at  the 


becrlrming  of  the  present  year.  They  do 
not  take  into  account  new  needs  con- 
tinuously arising  from  obsolescence  and 
increasing  population. 

P'orty-ei^'ht  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  responded  to  the  Conference  of 
State  Sanitary  Engineers  in  this  survey. 

They  reported  5,127  communities  re- 
quiring new  sewase  treatment  plants, 
plant  enlargements,  or  major  additions, 
to  serve  a  present  papulation  of  42  mil- 
lion people.  Of  this  number,  4.136  cities 
and  towns  require  new  plants  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  raw  sewage  from  a  pop- 
ulation o:  some  23  million. 

A  substantial  majority  of  needed  new- 
plants  are  for  ."^mailer  communities  of 
less  than  10.000  population.  However, 
the  cost  of  providing  new  facilities  for 
larger  cities  is  approximately  the  same. 
Most  States  reported  a  larpe  backlog  of 
treatment  needs  for  communities  still 
discharging  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage.  New  plant  construction 
needs  account  for  neaily  70  percent  of 
the  total  backlog  cost. 

The  estimated  cost  of  all  municipal 
waste  treatment  needs  is  $2  billion. 
Calculations  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice indicate  that  the  removal  of  this 
backlog  of  needs  in  10  years,  together 
with  providing  for  population  growth 
and  obsolescence  of  existing  works,  will 
require  an  average  annual  expenditure 
of  $600  million. 

We  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of 
progress  under  the  existing  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  with  the  present  $50 
million  a  year  for  construction  grants- 
in-aid.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  can  reach  the  required  $600 
million  per  year  expenditure  required 
for  effective  control  of  pollution  from 
municipal  wastes  with  an  increase  in 
Federal  grants  to  $100  million  annually. 
Even  at  this  rate,  it  would  take  a  full 
decade  to  get  the  job  done.  Without  the 
proposed  increase  in  grants  the  task  is 
insurmountable.  With  it,  we  can  master 
the  municipal  water  pollution  problem 
and  rid  the  Nation  of  this  monstrous 
bhght. 

I  hope  the  bill  win  pass  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  DingellI. 

Mr.  DINGF.IJi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Public 
Works  Committee  for  bringing  forth  a 
bill  which  when  enacted  will  prove  to  be 
a  great  milestone  in  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  people.  This  bill 
has  two  features  which  are  going  to  do  a 
great  deal  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
people.  The  first  of  these  is  an  Increase 
in  the  grant  program  to  $100  milhon. 
double  what  it  was  under  Public  Law  660 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  abate- 
ment works:  and,  second,  the  section 
which  increases  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  to  abate  pollution  of  the  wa- 
ters of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  some 
things  that  need  clarifying  today.  My 
very  distinguished  friend  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  is  either  confused  or  has 
been  seeking  to  confuse  the  House.  I 
choose  to  take  the  more  charitable  inter- 


pretation of  what  my  very  good  friend 
has  been  saying  today,  to  believe  that  he 
IS  confused.  I  speak  today,  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  one  of  the  authors  of  this  bill, 
and  as  one  of  the  authors  of  a  series  of 
predecessor  bills  which  were  presented 
to  tins  House  during  the  previous  session. 
The  language  of  both  the  legislation 
before  us  today  dealing  with  pollution  of 
navigable  waters  and  the  language  of 
the  report  make  it  amply  clear  and 
abundantly  plain  tliat  we  do  not  seek  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  States,  or  to 
take  away  tlieir  prerogatives  to  abate 
pollution  within  their  borders  or  to  in 
any  way  impair  State  water  pollution 
control  activities.  Indeed,  the  language 
of  the  bill  on  page  8,  line  17,  is  as  clear 
as  crystal  to  anyone  who  would  read  the 
declaration  of  policy: 

Consistent  with  the  policy  doclar.ition  of 
this  Act,  State  and  Interstate  artlon  to  atxate 
pollution  of  navigable  waters  shall  be  en- 
cr>uraged  and  shall  not  be  cUapiace<l  by  Fed- 
eral eiiXorcoment  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided— 

And  SO  on.  The  language  goes  further 
on  page  8,  line  24.  and  states: 

VVhenerer  requested  by  the  Governoc  of 
any  State,  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  for  the  State 
In  which  the  municipality  Is  situated,  the 
governing  body  of  any  municipality,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  if  such  request  refers  to  poUu- 
tlon  of  naWgable  vaters  which  Ls  endanger- 
ing the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  lu  a 
State — 

And  so  on. 

This  language  Is  clear  as  to  Intent.  It 
shows  very  clearly  that  we  do  not  wish 
nor  intend  to  usurp  the  function  of  water 
pollution  control  nor  to  exclude  the 
States  from  their  legitimate  and  proper 
activities  In  this  field.  We  intend, 
rather,  and  I  say  to  my  good  friend  who 
has  displayed  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  erudition  on  thi.s  subject,  we  seek  only 
to  offer  to  the  States,  to  the  municipali- 
ties, and  to  the  Governors  of  these 
States,  an  additional  weapon  In  dealing 
with  the  hard  core  polluters,  both  mu- 
nicir>al  and  industrial,  that  have  been 
soiling  and  defiling  the  waters  of  this 
country  to  a  point  where  it  has  become 
intolerable.  We  do  not  weaken  the 
States  or  their  pollution  programs;  we 
give  incentive  and  a  tremendous  weapon. 
We  make  available  trained  staffs  of  the 
finest  sort  to  help  the  States,  and  Fed- 
eral financing  to  a.^s1st  them  In  their 
war  on  polluters  and  conduct  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  procedures.  Pollution 
is  not.  as  somebody  stated  here  today,  an 
Isolated  thing,  nor  is  it  a  uniquely  local 
plight.  The  pollution  of  the  waters 
from  which  the  people  of  St.  Louis  or 
New  Orlean.s  may  drink  originate  a.s  far 
north  as  ChicaEjo,  It  may  originate  in 
Pittsburgh,  or  It  may  originate  as  far 
up  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
River.  These  substances  are  of  equal 
toxicity  when  they  are  put  in  1.000 
yards  up  stream  and  w  hen  they  are  put 
In  1,000  rules  uprtver.  Tliese  sub- 
stances which  are  Inserted  Into  the  wa- 
ters of  our  land  today  are  not  the  sub- 
stances which  we  know  or  understand 
or.  indeed,  of  which  we  have  any  under- 
standing of  proper  and  adequate  treat- 
ment for  removal  of  these  substances. 
Rather,  these  substances  are  not  only 
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often  In  their  own  right  toxic  but  they 
may  even  permit  the  waters  to  harbor 
other  toxic  matters  to  the  point  where 
they  cannot  be  purified  so  that  they 
may  serve  as  useful,  decent  water  for 
our  people  to  drink. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  committee  for  the 
compromise  amendment  eliminating 
controversy  by  placing  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  activities  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  This  is  recognition  of 
failure  by  the  leadership  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  sufficiently,  vigorously 
prosecute  the  program.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  vigorous  and  active  people  who 
have  been  so  liberated  from  the  dead 
hand  of  bureaucracy  will  not  later  be 
again  buried  within  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  or  a  bureau  of  environmental 
health. 

The  original  bill  made  the  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  an  independent 
and  autonomous  apency  directly  under 
the  Secretary.  The  original  provision  I 
would  favor  over  that  in  the  committee 
amendment.  But  regard  the  compro- 
mise as  a  vast  step  forward  in  giving  the 
devoted  public  servants  who  have  so  long 
worked  to  make  this  program  vigorous 
and  aggres.sive  in  spite  of  the  desire  of 
the  Public  H-alth  Service  high  command 
to  not  walk  on  toes  and  to  conduct  a  po- 
Ute  and  genteel  program  of  research, 
lecture,  and  study.  This  liberation,  if 
respected,  offers  vast  promise  for  the 
future  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  administration  will  respect  it. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  f  Mr  Roeison]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  he  failed  to  read  the  bal- 
ance of  the  last  sentence  on  page  8. 
in  the  exceptions. 

except  as  otherwise  provided  by  or  pursuant 
to  a  final  order  Issued  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  or  a  court 
order  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

The  action  or  policy  against  infring- 
ing on  the  State  or  interstate  water  pol- 
lution agency  is  not  involved  in  this  area 
in  the  exceptions. 

Those  are  the  exceptions,  and  they 
are  broad. 

I  will  also  point  out  the  gentleman  w^as 
not  specific  in  regard  to  the  areas  he 
felt  were  not  clarified  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
should  be  little  question  over  the  fact 
that  the  need  to  prevent  and  control 
water  pollution  should  stand  high  on  our 
list  of  national  priorities.  As  our  so- 
ciety grows  and  becomes  ever  more  com- 
plex, the  threads  of  water  quality  and 
water  quantity  will  become  inextricably 
interwoven.  Already,  as  our  water  needs 
spiral  upward,  the  repeated  reuse  of 
water  is  becoming  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception — more  and  more  people 
and  machines  demanding  more  and  more 
water  and,  in  a  vicious  cycle,  at  the  same 
time  producing  more  and  more  pollu- 
tion to  degrade  those  same  waters. 

Thus  America  faces  another  problem 
of  urgent  national  concern,  calling  for 


clear  concepts  and  principles  and  for 
action  that  cannot  be  postponed.  This 
is  not  a  problem  for  the  next  generation 
to  worry  about.  Our  need  is  not  tomor- 
row— it  is  today. 

Congressional  awareness  of  that  need, 
however,  demands  more  than  hasty  expe- 
dient action.  Implicit  in  that  awareness 
on  our  part  is  also  a  challenge  to  attempt 
to  strike  and  to  maintain  certain  bal- 
ances— balances  in  the  apportionment  of 
responsibility,  the  distribution  of  costs 
and  the  application  of  enforcement  reg- 
ulations. Obviously,  the  most  difficult 
balance  for  us  to  strike,  in  the  multi- 
layered,  interwoven  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative world  of  today,  will  be  in  the 
area  of  responsibilities. 

Both  for  reasons  of  tradition  and 
practicality,  the  fundamental  responsi- 
bility for  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol should,  in  my  judgment,  remain  at 
th3  source— with  the  local  municipalities 
and  industries  concerned — and,  in  my 
further  judgment,  in  the  long  run  our 
success  in  solving  this  problem  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  the  application  of 
abatement  measures  by  those  whose  very 
existence  creates  not  only  the  demand 
for  clean  water  but  the  pollution  prob- 
lem itself. 

I  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
several  States  ought  to  be  the  keystones 
in  our  national  pollution-abatement 
effort.  Historically,  legislatively,  and 
logically,  our  ability  to  stimulate  a 
stronger  interest  and  participat.on  in 
this  problem  at  the  State  level  has  been 
and,  in  my  judgment,  will  continue  to  be 
a  major  determinant  of  our  long-range 
success. 

Finally  then,  rounding  out  what  one 
might  call  a  trinity  of  responfibility, 
comes  the  unmistakable  Federal  concern, 
derived  from  the  interstate  nature  and 
national  scope  of  this  complex  problem. 
I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
here  a  virtually  unbounded  opportunity 
for  Federal  leadership  in  the  Nation's  in- 
terest—for leadership  in  research  and  in- 
vestigation, for  leadership  in  contribut- 
ing to  a  more  enlightened  awareness 
concerning  this  problem  on  the  part  of 
both  public  and  professional  interests, 
and  for  leadership  in  stimulating  and 
strengthening  action  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

There  arc  many  facets  involved  in  our 
consideration  of  H.R.  6441  to  which  I 
might  address  myself,  but  I  would  like  to 
focus  your  attention  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  need  to  develop  a  better  balance 
of  that  three-way  responsibility  I  have 
been  talking  about.  Now  I  know  that 
there  are  those  here  who  will  argue  that 
if  we  get  into  this  subject  we  will  be 
running  the  risk  of  becoming  bogged 
down  in  a  provincial  squabble  thai  might 
threaten  the  passage  of  this  bill  or  the 
future  of  this  program— that  if  we  de- 
cide to  endeavor  to  encourage  ?reater 
State  participation,  no  matter  how  de- 
sirable that  might  be,  we  might  end  up 
in  only  delaying  the  "steady  progress" 
(as  the  majority  refers  to  it),  that  is 
being  made  by  virtue  of  the  grant-in-aid 
feature  of  the  1956  act.  I  must,  admit 
that  there  may  be  such  a  dange".  but  I 
submit  that  it  is  necessary  to  run  the 
risk  thereof  because,  while  the  task  we 


face  may  prove  to  be  too  big  for  any  one 
or  any  combination  of  two  of  the  three 
necessary  partners,  it  is  not  too  big  for 
all  three  if  we  can  get  them  working  to- 
gether in  tandem  with  the  support  of  an 
enlightened  industrial  community. 

Perhaps  a  brief  historical  review  might 
help  at  this  point.     Strong  national  im- 
petus to  tackle   this  one  of  our  many 
problems  was  provided  by   the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948 — an 
act  that  delineated  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  and,  for  the  first 
time,  provided  for  a  Federal  role  in  the 
fields  of  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance, for  limited  Federal  authority  over 
interstate  waters  and  a  small  amount  of 
Federal    financial    assistance    as    well. 
This  authority  was  further  extended  and 
expanded  upon  in  1956  when  Congress 
added  the  principle  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  provide  our  smaller  local  munici- 
palities with  both  the  incentive  and  some 
of  the  dollars  needed  in  order  that  they 
might  break  out  of  the  straitjacket  of  in- 
action that  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  a  lack  of  adequate  financial  resources 
and  the  notion,  held  to  by  most  of  their 
hard-pressed  taxpaying  residents,  that 
the  economic  and  social  benefits  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  were  far  more  real  for 
their   downstream  neighbors   than   for 
themselves. 

There  are  still  those  who  will  question 
the  initial  wisdom  and  propriety  of  that 
Federal  grants-in-aid  program.  Some 
of  them  even  argue  that  this  program 
has  hindered  rather  than  helped  us 
toward  our  goal  of  cleaner  waters.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  long  since  turned  the  corner  of  "no 
return,"  and  that  we  could  only  aban- 
don the  existing  Federal  participation  in 
this  program  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  we  would  be  impeding  further  prog- 
ress. If  you  should  happen  to  agree  with 
me,  then  the  only  remaining  question  is. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

In  searching  for  the  proper  answer, 
we  must  first  pause  to  see  what  we  have 
accomplished.  On  paper,  the  "carrot  on 
a  stick"  approach  represented  by  the 
grants-in-aid  program  would  seem  to 
have  generated  close  to  $5  in  local  ex- 
penditures for  abatement  purposes  for 
every  $1  of  Federal  money  similarly  in- 
vested. Over  2,500  local  sewage-treat- 
ment projects  have  been  approved  for 
Federal  participation  since  1956.  Of 
these,  as  of  the  time  of  the  recent  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Water  Pollution, 
1.246  are  completed.  717  were  under  con- 
struction and  the  rest  were  awaiting  con- 
struction. Those  most  friendly  to  the 
grants-in-aid  program  claim  that  it  has 
stimulated  a  62-percent  increase  in 
treatment-plant  construction  since  the 
passage  of  the  1956  act.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  also  estimated  that  the  Nation's 
construction  backlog,  excluding  such  new 
needs  as  will  accompany  population 
growth,  amounts  to  some  $600  million  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years,  a  total  of  $6 
billion.  I  tliink  that  estimate  fairly 
accurately  shows  the  magnitude  of  our 
problem,  and  the  point  I  would  like  to 
now  make  as  clearly  as  I  can  is  that  the 
burden  of  that  problem,  even  if  H  R.  6441 
is  passed  in  its  present  form,  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  the  heaviest  on  the  one 
partner — the  local  municipaUty— in  that 
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trinity  of  responsibility  which  is  prob- 
ably the  least  able  to  afford  it. 

This  is  so — and  will  surely  continue  to 
be  so  if  H.R.  6441  is  passed  in  its  present 
form,  because  the  Federal  Government's 
entry  into  this  field  with  Federal  tax 
dollars  has.  almost  without  exception, 
been  chiefly  cause  for  sighs  of  relief  from 
our  respective  State  legislatures.  Only 
three  States — Maine.  Vermont,  and 
Maryland— since  1956  have  been  stimu- 
lated sufficiently  by  the  Federal  program 
to  shoulder  any  major  part  of  the  dis- 
proportionate burden  assigned  to  the 
local  municipality.  New  Hampshire,  to 
its  credit,  has  recently  become  an  added 
starter  along  with  those  original  three 
States  in  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  this  is  a  three-way  partnership 
problem,  and  I  also  understand  that 
Georgia  may  soon  join  their  ranks.  I 
wish  I  might  also  say  to  you  that  my  own 
State  of  New  York  was  preparing  to 
assume  its  share  of  responsibility  here, 
but  unfortunately  I  cannot. 

In  any  event.  I  would  choose  to  con- 
sider that  the  five  progressive-minded 
States  I  have  mentioned  represent  solid 
evidence  of  the  point  stressed  in  the  mi- 
nority report  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  various 
States  can  afford  to  join  hands  with 
Uncle  Sam  in  tackling  this  problem,  as 
it  is  that  most  of  them  have  not  so  far 
assigned  to  this  problem  the  high  pri- 
ority that  it  deserves. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  considerably 
easier  for  those  municipal  associations 
and  civic  organizations  who  are  most 
seriously  concerned  with  water  pollution 
to  obtain  additional  Federal  moneys  in 
order  to  speed  up  our  attack  on  that 
backlog  of  needs  than  it  is  for  them 
to  be  required  to  approach  45  reluctant 
State  legislatures.  Thus,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  H.R.  6441  was  so  vigorously 
supported  before  our  committee  by  State 
water  pollution  control  administrators, 
sanitary  engineers  and  civic  organiza- 
tions ranging  all  the  way  from  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  to  the  Izaak  Walton 
League.  I  also  recognize  that  we  here 
sometimes  get  States  rights  mixed  up 
with  States'  responsibilities.  However.  I 
for  one,  happen  to  think  that  the  con- 
tinuing emphasis  on  the  bankruptcy  of 
local  government  is  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  continuing  expenditure  by  our 
people  of  billions  of  dollars  annually  on 
the  auto,  the  cosmetic  and  the  other  ex- 
citements of  daily  living  so  characteristic 
of  our  way  of  life. 

So  what  do  we  do  here  today?  Do 
we  pay  no  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  realistic  data  es- 
tablishing the  inability  of  the  various 
States  to  accept  their  rightful  responsi- 
bilities? Do  we  ignore  the  testimony  of 
almost  every  witness  that  came  before 
our  committee,  including  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff.  himself,  admitting  that  it  would  be 
a  most  beneficial  thing  if  we  could  some- 
how get  the  remaining  45  States  into 
the  picture?  Do  we  once  again  take  the 
escapist  view  that  local  responsibility  is 
bankrupt  and  local  resources  are  ex- 
hausted, forgetting  that  it  is  those  same 
resources  and  only  those  that  nourish 
the  coffers  of  the  National  Government? 
Do  we  want  our  States  to  become  mere 
cpnduits  for  the  receipt  and  allocation 


of  Federal  moneys,  or  do  we  want  them 
to  be  strong  and  active  partners  in  all 
the  various  areas  of  shared  responsi- 
bility? 

Many  members  on  the  minority  side 
of  our  committee  would  like  to  support 
this  program.    We  worked  hard  to  come 
up    with    suggestions    that    would    not 
weaken  or  negate  the  purposes  of  this 
program  nor  impede  the  progress  that 
is   being   made.     The   gentleman    from 
Florida     (Mr.    Cr.«iMer  I     will    offer    an 
amendment    or    amendments,    which    I 
urge  you  to  support,  that  will  go  along 
with   a  substantial  increase  in  Federal 
participation   in   the   construction   pro- 
gram as  it  now  exists — from  an  authori- 
zation of  $50  million  a  year  to  $75  mil- 
lion a  year,  thus  bringing  H.R.  6441  in 
line  with  its  companion  measure  in  the 
other  body.    For  3  years  those  additional 
Federal   dollars,   if   appropriated,   could 
be  used  to  attack  the  construction  back- 
log now  existing.     During   that   3-year 
period    it    is    hoped    that    those    States 
which  need  to  do  so  will  enact  enabling 
legislation  that  will  eventually  authorize 
their   participation   in  this   partnership 
endeavor  in  the  same  way  that  five  of 
their  sister  States  are  already  doing  or 
preparing  to  do.     Then,  beginning  with 
the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
the    Cramer    amendments    will    require 
State  matching  funds,  dollar  for  dollar, 
for  any  Federal  funds  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  existing  annual  $50  mil- 
lion authorization. 

These  amendments  will  preserve  the 
existing  program  as  a  base  upon  which 
to  build.  I  think  we  could  well  consider 
that  that  base  program  represents  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  basic  Federal  share  of 
responsibility  in  this  field.  Then,  after 
that  3-year  waiting  period.  Federal  funds 
offered  over  and  above  that  base  pro- 
pram  will  serve  as  a  'carrot  on  a  stick" 
to  stimulate  State  participation  in  the 
same  way  that  the  base  or  existing  pro- 
gram now  serves  as  a  "carrot  on  a  stick" 
to  stimulate  local  action. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  represents  a  re- 
sp>onsible  and  a  progressive  approach  to 
the  needs  of  our  Nation.  It  will  equalize 
the  burden  shared  by  the  three  respon- 
sible partners.  It  will  stimulate  con- 
struction. It  will  tear  away  the  last 
vestiges  of  local  public  apathy.  It  will 
strengthen  the  program.  It  will  help  us 
get  the  job  done.  I  hope  those  Cramer 
amendments  will  carry. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  adopting  the 
new  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  6441 
which  will  encourage  joint  construction 
projects  for  several  communities  banded 
together.  The  minority  sponsored  a  ceil- 
ing on  this  feature  of  the  bill  so  that  a 
metropolitan  complex  could  not  absorb 
the  lion's  share  of  any  State's  allocated 
portion  of  Federal  funds  thus  continuing 
the  program's  emphasis  on  aid  to  the 
smaller  community.  This  feature  is  a 
decided  improvement,  and  will  be  of  im- 
mediate benefit  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict where  a  number  of  such  joint  proj- 
ects are  presently  under  consideration. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  urge  that,  in 
view  of  industry's  important  role  in  the 
attack  on  water  pollution,  other  com- 
mittees of   Congress  should   give  their 


early  consideration  to  various  measures 
that  have  been  and  may  be  proposed  to 
give  industry  a  better  incentive — per- 
haps through  faster  tax  writeoffs  for 
treatment-plant  construction — than  it 
now  has  to  accept  its  responsibility,  in 
full.  In  the  long  run,  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide such  an  incentive  may  be  as  impor- 
tant to  our  eventual  success  as  what  we 
seek  to  do  here  today. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Stubble- 
field). 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  record  my  strong  and  enthusi- 
astic support  of  HR.  6441.  This  bill, 
expanding  the  highly  successful  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program  and 
providing  for  additional  research  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control,  is  of 
great  value  to  the  Nation.  The  need  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's greatest  resources — water — can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent is  bordered  by  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers,  and  bisected  by  the 
Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  the  Clarks. 
the  Little,  and  the  Pond  Rivers.  The 
purity  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  and 
more  particularly  Kentucky  Lake  and  of 
the  Barkley  Lake  which  will  be  im- 
pounded in  1964  is  our  minimum  duty 
as  citizens.  Desecration  of  these  waters 
with  untreated  or  inadequately  treated 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes  would  re- 
flect great  discredit  on  our  democratic 
concept  that  freemen  can  govern  them- 
selves and  can  work  together  for  their 
mutual  best  interests. 

I  salute  the  great  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  forth  this  bill,  and 
more  particularly  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  ably  chaired  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, John  Blatnik. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Idaho  I  Mr.  Harding]   may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to   the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     HARDING.     Mr.    Chairman,    it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  6441.    I  concur  with 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota   I  Mr.   Blatnik],   and   our   other 
colleagues   who    want    to   improve    our 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

I  am  from  the  Snake  River  Valley  of 
Idaho.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful rivers  in  the  world.  It  provides 
our  residents  of  Idaho  and  our  visitors 
from  other  States  and  throughout  the 
world  with  a  body  of  water  where  we 
can  swim,  water  ski,  fish,  and  hunt  wa- 
terfowl. It  provides  vital  irrigation 
water  for  about  650,000  acres  of  Idaho 
cropland.  After  rendering  this  service 
to  Idaho,  this  river  flows  on  through 
Oregon  and  Washington,  into  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  then  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

We  in  Idaho  want  to  give  this  water 
to  our  downstream  neighbors  In  just  as 
pure  a  state  as  we  have  received  it — 
fresh  from  the  beautiful  springs  and 
snow  runoffs  of  our  mountains. 
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Today  we  have  in  Idaho  a  fast-grow- 
ing industrial  economy.  We  have  in- 
creased urban  populations  and  vegetable 
processing  plants,  many  of  which  are 
still  dumping  untreated  waste  into  the 
Snake  River.  It  Is  a  disgrace  if  we 
allow  It  to  become  a  river  of  disease  and 
a  public  sewer  for  every  community  and 
processing  plant  that  wishes  to  dump 
their  waste  into  the  Snake  River. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  6441  will  provide  the 
controls  and  the  incentives  to  help  the 
people  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  and 
Idaho,  as  well  as  the  people  throughout 
America,  to  maintain  pure  and  beautiful 
rivers. 

While  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  as  it  was  earlier  enacted  has  greatly 
benefited  Idaho,  contributing  $2,695.- 
340.70  to  winch  the  State  has  matched 
$4  for  every  Federal  dollar  received, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Idaho  State  Health  Department  oflQ- 
cials  estimate  that  there  are  104  com- 
munities sening  190,000  people  which 
need  sewage  plants  estiniated  to  cost 
$5,906,000.  Additional  work  to  put  these 
plants  in  good  operatmg  condition 
would  require  $4,724,000  or  a  total  ex- 
penditure for  water  pollution  of 
$10,630,000. 

Nationally  the  picture  is  similar.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice report.  215  percent  of  the  102  million 
people  livmg  in  communities  served  by 
sewers  still  discharge  tlieir  raw  sewage 
into  public  water.  Nearly  2.900  new 
plants  are  required  for  the  treatment  of 
this  raw  sewage.  Some  3,000  other  com- 
munities need  replacement  or  enlarge- 
ment of  facilities  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  downstream  neighbors. 
The  Public  Health  Service  further  esti- 
mates that  an  additional  6.000  industrial 
waste  treatment  projects  should  be  in 
operation  right  now. 

With  greater  Federal  stimulus,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  solve  this  problem.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
years  ago  a  very  wise  man  named 
Solomon  wrote:  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  people  perish."  In  1956  when  we 
began  this  landmark  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  ix>llutlon  of  the  Nation's  streams. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  was  acting 
with  great  vision. 

One  of  the  really  overpowering  truths 
of  our  time  is  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
our  population  has  been  expanding. 
Every  evening  when  we  sit  down  to  din- 
ner there  are  some  7,200  more  of  us 
needing  to  be  served  here  in  the  United 
States  than  there  were  the  evening  be- 
fore. At  the  same  time  that  our  popula- 
tion is  growing  by  such  strides,  our  per 
capita  consumption  of  water  is  growing 
even  more  swiftly.  So  that  one  of  the 
truly  great  challenges  of  our  time,  of 
this  civilization,  is  to  look  ahead  and 
make  provisions  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  sufficient  quantities  of  usable 
water  for  the  next  generation  and  the 
generations  which  will  follow  it  upon  this 
land. 

When  we  first  began  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  of  grants  to  munici- 


palities, the  fear  was  expressed  on  the 
part  of  some  minority  members  Jiat  it 
would  not  achieve  the  goal  of  stimulat- 
ing local  activity.  Rather  than  ir.creas- 
ing  the  work  done  to  clear  up  the  si-reams 
by  sewage  treatment  plants,  they  said 
these  Federal  matching  grants  would 
slow  down  the  work  by  discouraging  the 
cities  from  undertaking  activity  on  their 
own  and  encouraging  them  instead  to 
v.-ait  until  the  Federal  Government  made 
grants  available  to  them. 

By  any  yardstick  you  can  apply  this 
lias  been  a  monumentally  successful 
program.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 
In  the  5  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  beginning  of  tins  program  the 
average  total  annual  amount  of  money 
spent  on  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction was  some  $222  million.  In  the 
5  years  of  the  program's  activity  the 
average  annual  amount  has  been  52  per- 
cent greater,  two-thirds  again  almost. 
During  this  time  when  the  PederiJ  Gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  and  made 
grant  offers  for  a  total  of  $219.L;00.000, 
we  have  stimulated  on  the  part  of  local 
communities  the  spending  of  more  than 
$1  biUion  in  order  to  qualify  for  this 
amount  of  money. 

A  total  of  some  2,671  communities 
have  thus  been  encouraged.  ha\e  thus 
been  aided,  have  thus  been  given  an 
incentive  to  tackle  this  problem.  For 
every  Federal  dollar  expended  on  this 
program  there  has  been  more  than 
S4.80  spent  to  match  it  at  the  StJite  and 
local  levels.  So,  you  see.  the  fear  that 
was  expressed  in  the  first  place  has 
had  no  validity  whatever. 

Those  in  the  minority  are  saying  now 
that  they  accept  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  program  which  first  they  resisted. 
They  now  publicly  accept  the  idea  that 
we  should  make  grants,  but  they  simply 
do  not  want  us  to  make  grants  any 
higher.  They  accept  the  idea  that  we 
have  done  a  great  thing  in  stimulating 
and  encouraging  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  local  communities  some  ac- 
tivity on  their  own  to  abate  this  grow- 
ing pollution  problem,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  sp>end  any  more  money  than  we 
have  been  spending. 

A  few  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  oppose 
the  program  of  grants  to  cities,  they 
said,  "All  you  need  to  do  is  beef  up  en- 
forcement. We  can  cure  this  pollution 
problem  without  giving  any  money  to 
anylKxly  if  you  just  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement procedures."  Now  we  come 
to  you  with  a  program  which  not  only 
makes  money  available  to  those  com- 
munities which  could  not  effectively 
tackle  the  problem  without  these  grants, 
but  we  have  strengthened  the  enforce- 
ment procedures.  Yet  today  they  have 
reversed  their  position  entirely.  Instead 
of  saying  that  grants  are  bad  and  en- 
forcement is  good,  they  appear  today 
saying  that  grants  are  good  but  enforce- 
ment is  bad. 

Just  what  do  we  do  in  this  bill? 
First,  we  increase  the  total  authoriza- 
tion to  $100  million  a  year.  Second,  we 
increase  the  maximum  amount  that  is 
available  to  an  individual  municipality 
to  the  end  that  larger  municipalities  also 
may  be  helped  under  this  bill,  they  being 
some  of  the  most  extremely  important 


targets  we  must  reach  if  we  are  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  of  our  streams. 

Third,  we  make  it  possible  for  groups 
of  municipalities  to  join  together  in 
concerted  action  to  build  area  treat- 
ment plants  aimed  at  serving  all  those 
municipalities  without  being  Urn. led  to 
the  maximum  grant  figure  that  would 
r.pply  to  one  mumcipahty  alone. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  sl:-engthen 
the  enforcement  procedures  and  it 
strengthens  also  the  powers  that  are 
available  to  tlie  States  and  the  State 
pollution  control  agencies  where  they 
exist  by  giving  them  another  weajxjn 
tacy  may  use  against  willful  jjoUuters 
by  allowinT  these  States  at  their  option 
to  call  upon  the  Federal  authority. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  no  instance  does  this  bill  authorize 
the  Federal  authority  to  enter  the  field 
of  enforcement  except  up>on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  States.  Where  shall  we  have 
lost  States  rights  in  tliis? 

I  direct  and  invite  your  attention  to 
the  language  begiruiing  at  the  bottom 
of  page  8  of  the  bill,  where  it  states: 

Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor  of 
any  State,  a  State  water  pollutl^-  control 
agency,  or  (with  the  conciim;  ,o  of  tiie 
State  water  pollution  contr>  :  gency  for 
the  State  in  which  the  muu-.  aty  Is  situ- 
ated) the  governing  body  of  i»-.>  municipal- 
ity, the  Secretary  shall  •  •  •  . 

The  Secretary  shall  give  formal  noti- 
fication, enter  into  a  hearing  in  which 
the  States  themselves  are  parties,  and 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  pollu- 
tion has  occurred  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  subject  to  being  abated  by 
Federal  order.  In  no  instance  can  the 
Federal  Government  enter  into  the  en- 
forcement procedures  except  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  State. 

The  gentlemen  seem  to  be  saying  that 
after  the  Federal  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  issued  an 
order  to  desist  from  the  pollution  of  a 
stream,  the  States  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  veto  the  enforcement  of  that 
order.  This  would  amount  to  nullifica- 
tion. I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  or 
prudent  person  would  say  that  a  State 
could  po.ssess  inherent  in  its  jurisdiction 
or  sovereignty  the  right  to  veto  the  en- 
forcement of  a  valid  Federal  order. 
This  is  not  consistent  with  our  long- 
standing policy  of  separate  powers  and 
divided  responsibilities  in  the  large  area 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  between  State 
and  Federal  authorities.  So.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  done  nothing  t/O  invade 
or  violate  States  rights,  but  rather  have 
given  to  those  States  an  additional 
weapon  with  which  they  can,  if  they 
wish,  stop  the  pollution  of  the  streams 
that  flow  through  their  borders. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  new  section 
providing  that  prevailing  wages  shall  be 
paid  in  contracts  under  this  bill.  There 
is  nothing  new  or  revolutionary  in  this 
requirement.  It  is  the  only  thing  we 
can  consistently  do  consonant  with  long- 
standing public  policy. 

There  is  ample  precedent  in  Federal 
grant  programs  for  the  guarantee  of 
prevailing  wages.  This  same  protection 
is  afforded  in  the  Housing  Act,  the  Hos- 
pital Act,  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  the 
School  Construction  Act.  the  Commumty 
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Facilities  Act.  the  Civil  Defense  Act,  and 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 

Exactly  what  does  the  wage  provision 
say?  Does  it  say  that  Federal  moneys 
shall  be  used  as  a  lever  to  pry  up  the 
existing  wage  levels  in  an  area?  Not 
at  all.  It  simply  says  that  Federal 
moneys  shall  not  be  used  to  depress  the 
existing  wages  of  an  area  by  setting  up 
an  unfair  competition  for  jobs. 

Does  ii  oppress  a  contractor  or  place 
him  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  with  his 
competitors?  Not  at  all.  It  simply  as- 
sures him  that  he  can  pay  the  average 
wages  which  prevail  in  the  immediate 
area  without  himself  being  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  by  an  un- 
scrupulous competitor  who  might  other- 
wise walk  away  with  the  contract  by 
undercutting  the  wages  that  others  in 
the  industry  are  paying. 

It  simply  sets  up  an  understandable 
ground  rule  for  all  concerned  and  re- 
moves the  matter  of  wages  as  a  haggling 
device  by  which  to  get  the  jump  on  a 
competitor.  What  possible  objection  can 
Lhere  be  to  such  a  policy?  If  we  were 
to  oppose  the  payment  of  prevailing 
standard  wages,  then  would  this  not 
mean  that  we  favored  the  payment  of 
substandard  wages?  Surely  the  Con- 
gress does  not  wish  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. 

Tliose  who  propose  the  removal  of  this 
guarantee  have  thrown  up  the  false  ar- 
gument that  some  communities,  if  r*^- 
quired  to  pay  the  standard,  average 
wages  of  the  Iccality.  might  lo.se  more 
than  they  would  gain  in  the  Federal 
grant.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument 
should  bt  evident  on  its  face.  The  Fed- 
eral participation  in  most  cases  amounts 
to  about  15  or  20  percent  of  the  total 
project.  If  any  hrm  should  be  paying 
such  pitifully  low  wages  tha.:  he  could 
thus  underbid  the  cost  of  an  entire  job 
by  20  percent,  then,  obviously,  he  is  de- 
pi-essing  wages,  and  his  gain  is  ill  gotten. 

It  is  and  has  been  the  policy  of  our 
Government  for  many  years  to  promote 
decent  wages  for  the  working  force  of 
this  Nation.  It  has  been  the  conscious 
policy  of  our  Government  to  eradicate 
substandard  wages  and  thus  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  people. 

This  policy  is  inherent  in  the  mini- 
mum-wage laws.  It  stems  from  the 
realization  that  labor  is  not  just  another 
inanimate  commodity  in  the  market- 
place to  be  bargained  for  a;  the  lowest 
pcssible  price  in  the  cold  and  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  we  might  bargain  for 
a  secondhand  car  or  a  piece  of  used 
machinery.  Labor  is  flesh  and  blood. 
It  is  the  currency  of  life,  the  ultimate 
product  of  the  human  creature,  and  the 
measure  of  the  worth  we  assess  as  a 
nation  to  the  Individual  person. 

It  is  precisely  this  realization  which 
distinguishes  a  humane  and  civilized 
society  from  the  law  of  the  jungle.  It 
is  just  this  official  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  humblest  American  which 
has  made  this  Nation  an  inspiration  to 
mankind. 

So.  I  think  the  House  will  agree  with 
the  committee  that  this  is  a  sound  bill 
providing  an  overdue  expansion  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  avenues  of  approach  we 


have  developed  in  the  Congress  toward 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  growing  and 
truly  crucial  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  I  ask  you  then  to  join 
with  us  in  giving  it  your  support  to  the 
end  that  we  may  move  forward  and 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  this  prob- 
lem and.  perhaps,  gain  a  bit  on  it  so  that 
the  next  generation  and  the  generations 
to  follow  will  not  find  a  ravished  land 
with  polluted  streams  and  inadequate 
supplies  of  usable  water  even  for  their 
d  Hiking  needs,  and  to  the  end,  Mr. 
Ci. airman,  that  those  words  of  Solomon, 
•  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish,"  may  not  become  the  epitaph  of 
our  civilization. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry). 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  before  the  House  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961.  We  all  want  to  keep  our 
rivers  and  streams  clean  and  useful.  We 
all  wi  h  to  lessen  water  pollution.  It  is 
my  bt  ef  that  we  can  do  more  to  help 
in  cleaning  up  water  pollution  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  bill.  There  is 
vital  need  to  increase  our  supply  of  clean 
usable  water.  We  have  today  harnessed 
most  of  our  sources.  In  the  future  there 
will  be  no  new  sources  to  tap.  especially 
aroimd  ?reat  urban  centers  such  as  New- 
York.  We  must  clean  up  the  water  we 
now  have  and  reise  it.  This  requires 
more  emphasis  on  preventing  pollution. 

I  support  the  proposal  in  this  bill  to 
put  full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  water  ,x)llution  control  pro- 
gram directly  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Departrr.ent  concerned.  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  instead  of  with  the 
Surgeon  General  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  a  subdivision  of  the  Department. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  is  a  sound  proposal. 

I  support  the  establishment  of  region- 
al water  pollution  control  laboratories, 
especially  since  the  locations  mentioned 
in  the  bill  are  not  intended  to  exclude 
any  other  area  where  such  facilities  are 
needed. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  statement 
in  the  bill  which  reaffirms  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  right  of  the  States  for 
preventing  and  controlling  water  ix)llu- 
tion  However,  the  bill  in  fact  does  not 
cari-*y  out  thi.s  policy.  It  extends  the  area 
of  Federal  enforcement  from  its  proper 
area,  interstate  waN  rs,  to  all  navigable 
waters.  This  in  faci  gives  control  of  all 
waterways  to  th<^  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  pollution.  Thereby  Fed- 
eral power  will  preempt  State  in  yet  an- 
other area.  Extension  of  such  Federal 
power  raises  a  serious  policy  question.  I 
fully  support  strong  Federal  enforce- 
ment measures.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
strong  enforcement  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities  is  a  greater  stimulation  to 
cleaning  up  our  water  than  any  other 
part  of  the  act.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  is 
acting  properly  when  it  takes  over  State 
responsibilities  and  substitutes  Federal 
enforcement  in  matters  entirely  intra- 
state. The  Federal  Government  should 
encourage  and  promote  State  and  local 


enforcement  rather  than  undermine  it 
by  preempting  the  field. 

The  other  section  of  the  bill  with 
which  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  is  that 
which  increases  by  100  percent  Federal 
grants  for  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction. The  bill  authorizes  doubling 
the  present  Federal  financial  assistance 
from  $50  to  $100  million  annually  with 
a  total  authorization  of  $1  billion.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  States  to  share 
in  financing  the  construction  program. 
An  increase  in  Federal  grants  without 
any  requirement  for  State  matching  will 
merely  discourage  State  action  since  the 
local  authorities  will  wait  for  Federal 
action  rather  than  initiate  their  own.  If 
the  urgent  need  for  treatment  plants  is 
to  be  met.  it  is  essential  that  the  States 
have  incentive  to  participate  in  provid- 
ing the  facilities.  Equally  important  is 
the  need  to  curtail  Federal  expenditures 
wherever  it  is  possible  for  the  State  or 
local  governments  to  do  the  job. 

Thus,  while  I  am  voting  for  this  bill 
because  I  feel  strongly  the  need  for  water 
pollution  control,  it  i.s  not  a  .satisfactory 
bill.  The  interests  of  the  States  are  by- 
passed beyond  reason  or  necessity  with 
new  Federal  encroachments  ind  ill-con- 
ceived expenditures.  However,  it  is  the 
only  bill  that  will  come  before  the  Con- 
gress for  several  years  and  .so  for  lack  of 
a  better  bill  I  shall  support  it.  We  would 
hope  that  before  too  long  wiser  proposals 
will  be  presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS  Mr.  Chairman  I 
have   no   further  requests   for   time 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
last  sentence  of  section  1(a)  of  the  Federal 
V.'ater  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  US  C  466 
(at  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "To  this 
end.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  called  the 
•Secretary)   shall  pdmlnlster  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  1(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Impairing  or  In  any  manner  affect- 
ing any  right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  waters  of  such  States, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  power,  au- 
thority, and  Jurisdiction  of  such  States  to 
enforce  State  water  pollution  control  laws 
and  regulations." 

(c)  Sections  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  and  8  and  the 
first  sentence  of  section  10(a)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  cut  "Surgeon 
General"  and  "Surgeon  Generars"  wherever 
they  appear  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary"  and  "Secretary's", 
respectively. 

(d)  Sections  4(a)  and  7(c)  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  fcy  striking  out  "Public 
Health  Service"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

(e  Sections  7(a)(2)(B)  and  10(b)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  S'^cretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"". 

(f)  Section  lOia)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (4) 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  the 
total  sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
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aT  y  fiscal  year  for  fellowships  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  exceed  $100,000; 

and  ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "';  and". 

(c)  Section  4  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  equip. 
and  m  -aln  field  laboratory  and  research 
facilities.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  one 
to  be  located  In  the  northeastern  area  of 
the  United  States,  one  In  the  southeastern 
area,  one  In  the  mldwestern  area,  one  in  the 
southwestern  area,  one  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  one  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  for  the 
conduct  of  research.  ln%'estlgatlon8.  experi- 
ments, field  demonstrations  and  studies,  and 
training  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution.  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble, each  such  facility  shall  be  located  near 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  In  which 
graduate  training  In  such  research  might  be 
carrlTi  out. 

"■(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  research 
and  technical  development  work,  and  make 
studies,  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Including  an 
analysis  of  the  present  and  projected  future 
water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  waste  treatment  and  dis- 
posal, an  evaluation  of  the  water  quality 
needs  of  those  to  be  served  by  such  waters, 
an  evaluation  of  municipal.  Industrial,  and 
vessel  waste  treatment  and  disposal  prac- 
tices with  rebpect  to  such  waters,  and  a  study 
of  alternate  means  of  solving  water  pollu- 
tion problems  (Including  additional  waste 
treatment  measures)  with  respect  to  such 
waters. '" 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  following 
"•June  30,  1961.  $3,000,000""  the  following: 
",  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $5,000,000"". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  oat  "and^"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  4  thereof,  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  5  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  "  and  by  adding  after  such  paragraph 
5  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  sets  forth  the  criteria  used  by  the 
State  In  determining  priority  of  projects  as 
provided  in  section  6(b)(4)." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  6 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect In  an  amount  exceeding  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  smaller:  (A)  $800,000.  or  (B) 
the  total  of  30  per  c(  ntum  of  the  first 
$1,000,000  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  plus  16 
per  centum  of  the  next  $2,000,000  of  such 
cost,  plus  10  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of 
such  cost:  Provided,  That  the  grantee  agrees 
to  pay  the  remaining  cost:  Provided  further, 
That  in  the  case  of  a  project  which  will  serve 
more  than  one  municipality  (A)  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  equitable,  allocate  to  each 
municipality  to  be  served  by  such  project  Its 
share  of  the  estimated  resisonable  cost  of 
such  project,  and  shall  then  apply  the  fore- 
going limitations  In  this  clause  to  each  such 
share  as  'f  It  were  a  separate  project  to  deter- 
mine the  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
which  may  be  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  each  such  share,  and  the  total  of 
all  the  amounU  so  determined  or  $2,400,000, 
whichever  Is  the  smaller,  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  which  may  be 
made  under  this  section  on  account  of  such 
project,  anci  (B)  for  purpioses  of  the  llmlta- 
tlon  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d). 


the  share  of  each  municipality  so  deter- 
mined shall  be  regarded  as  a  grant  for  the 
construction  of  treatment  works'. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "and""  after 
clause  (3)  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  clause  (4)  :  ";  and  (5)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  State  in  an  amount  exceeding 
$250,000  until  a  grant  has  been  made  there- 
under for  each  project  (A)  for  which  an  ap- 
plication was  filed  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  clause  and 
(B)  which  the  Secretary  determines  met  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  regulations 
thereunder  as  in  effect  prior  to  such  date  of 
enactment"'. 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  final  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  '",  except  that  any  such 
allotment  which  Is  not  obligated  within  six 
months  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  it  was  made  because  of  a  lack  of 
projects  which  have  been  approved  under 
subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section,  or  certified 
as  entitled  to  priority  under  subsection  (b) 
(4)  of  this  section,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the 
Secretary,  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  equitable  and  in  accor- 
dance with  regulations  promulgated  by  him. 
Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State  by  re- 
allotments  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
allotted  to  such  State  under  this  section,  and 
shall  be  available  for  payments  with  respect 
to  projects  In  such  State  which  have  been 
approved  under  this  section  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  for 
which  the  original  allotment  was  made."" 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"$100,000,000".  and 
by  striking  out  "$500,000,000""  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    •$1,000,000,000". 

(e)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  on  projects  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  les^  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  the  same  type  of  work  on  similar 
construction  in  the  Immediate  locality,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931.  as 
amended,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
(46  Stat.  1494;  40  U.S.C.  276a  through 
276a-5)." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Wft^r 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Ther'^  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  .ealth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, a  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee,  who  shall  be  chairman,  and  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Preslder.t,  nri>e 
of  whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
(A)  of  such  section  7  Is  amei.ded  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  pe'-lol  at  the  end  thereof: 
",  and  (ill)  the  term  of  any  member  under 
the  preceding  provisions  shall  be  extended 
untU  the  date  on  which  his  successor'r.  an- 
pointment  Is  eJectiye'  . 

S«;«.     6.    Section   S   o:    the    •>  c<'eral    W«»ter 
Pollu  'on  Con Lro;    \  '  lf>  amt  adeU  to  read 
as  follows: 
"enforcement  measures  against  poixtrnoH 

or    NAVIGABLE    WATERS 

"'Sec.  8.  (a)  The  pollution  of  navigable 
waters  In  o-  adjacent  to  any  State  or  States 
(whether  the  matter  causing  or  contributing 
to  such  pollution  is  discharged  directly  Into 
such  waters  or  reaches  such  waters  after 
discharge  Into  a  tributary  of  such  waters). 


which  endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of 
any  persons,  shall  be  subject  to  abatement 
as  provided  In  this  Act. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  Act,  State  and  InterstJite  action 
to  abate  pollution  of  navigable  waters  shall 
be  encouraged  and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcement,  action  except  as  oth- 
erwise provide*^  by  or  pursuant  to  8  final 
order  Issued  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  or  a  court  order  under 
suhsecfion  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)    Whenever  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency  for 
the  State  In  which  the  municipality  is  sit- 
uated)   the  governing  body  of  any  munici- 
pality,  the  Secretary  shall.   If  such  request 
refer?  to  pollution  of  navigable  waters  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons In  a  State  other  than  that  In  which  the 
dir  charge    or    discharges    (catislng    or    con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originates,  give 
formal    notification    thereof    to    the    water 
pollution     control     agency     and     Interstate 
agency.  If  any,  of  the  State  or  States  where 
such   discharge  or   discharges    orginate    and 
shall    call    promptly    a    conference   of   such 
agency  or  agencies  and    ->f  the  State  water 
pollution     control     agency     and     Interstate 
agency,  If  any,  of  the  State  or  States.  If  any. 
which    may    be    adversely    affected    by    such 
pollution.    Whenever  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  a  State  water  pjoUutlon 
control  agency,  or   (with  the  conctirrence  of 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency  for 
the  State  in  which  the  municipality  Is  sit- 
uated)   the  governing  body  of  any  munici- 
pality, the  Secretary  shall.  If  such  request 
refers  to  pollution  of  navir"ible  waters  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  t^e  requesting  State  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originates,  give 
formal  notification  thereof  to  the  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  and  Interstate  agency, 
if  any.  of  the  requesting  State  where  such 
discharge  or  discharges  originate  and  shall 
promptly  call  a  conference  of  such   agency 
or  agencies  and  of  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  and  Interstate  agency,  if  any, 
of  the  requesting  State.    The  Secretary  shall 
also  call  such  a  conference  whenever,  on  the 
basis  of  reports,  survej-s,  or  studies,  he  has 
reajson  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to   in   subsection    (a)    and    endangering   the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  a  State  other 
than    that    In    which    the    discharge   or    dis- 
charges originate  Is  occurring. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  th3  conference.  Not  less  than  three 
weeks'  prior  notice  of  the  conference  date 
shall  be  given  to  such  agencies. 

"(3)  Following  this  conference,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  the 
water  pollution  control  agencies  attending 
the  conference  a  sununary  of  conference 
discusGlons  including  (A)  occurrence  of 
pollution  of  navigable  waters  subject  to 
-.b&temeut  under  ••  ils  Act:  (B)  .adequacy  of 
measures  taken  toward  abatement  of  the 
pollution;  and  (C)  nature  of  delays,  if  any, 
being  encountered  In  abating  the  pollution. 
"(d)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  efle-^tlve  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  puliation  .s  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  we;fr-.'  "f  any  persons  Is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  ctmtrol 
agency  that  It  take  necessary  remedial  ac- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  allow  at  leasr  six 
months  from  the  date  he  makes  such  rectim- 
mendatlons  for  the  taking  of  such  recom- 
mended action. 

"(e)  If.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  m> 
allowed,  such  remedial  action  is  not  taken 
or  action  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary   Is    reasonably    calculated    to    secure 
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abatetcent  erf  such   pojrntion  is   not    taken 
tbe  aecretary  •iiall  call  a  public  hcarm?.  to 

be  held  in  or  near  one  or  more  erf  tbe  places 
vbere  the  dlsclmrge  or  dischargee  c&usme;  '>r 
contributing  to  such  poUirtioii  originated 
before  a  Hearing  Board  uX  five  or  more  per- 
aons  appointed  by  tbe  Secretary.  Each  Slate 
In  which  any  discharge  causing  or  con- 
tiibuUng  to  sxich  pollution  originates  and 
^i»«-»>  state  claiming  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  »nch  pollution  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  one  member  of  the  Hearing 
Board  and  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a 
representative  cjf  the  Department  of  Com- 
loerce.  and  not  less  thai,  a  majority  of  the 
Ue&ring  Bcjaxd  shall  be  persons  other  than 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  At  least 
three  weeks'  prior  notice  of  such  hearing 
■hall  be  given  to  the  Suite  water  pollution 
control  agencies  and  interstate  agencies.  If 
an-v.  called  to  attend  the  aioresaid  hearing 
and  the  .Uleged  po.luter  cr  polluters.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  hear- 
tx^.  the  Hearing  Board  shall  make  nndings 
•s  to  whether  rxjllution  referred  to  m  sub- 
section (a)  is  occurring  a:id  »he:her  ef- 
lective  progress  toward  abatement  ihe.-eoi  i.s 
bein^  made.  If  the  Hearing  Board  finds 
soch  pollution  is  occurring  ai;d  effective 
pro^ecs  t  ward  abateme:  t  is  not  being  made 
It  Biiall  make  recommrndations  to  the  Secre- 
tary (xmceming  the  measures,  if  an:  .  which 
It  finds  to  be  reasonable  and  equitable  to 
secure  abatement  of  stich  poilutK  n.  Such 
fir«lings  and  recommend  »tl<  ns  shall  be  the 
findings  aiid  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary except  to  the  extent,  on  the  basis  of 
tlie  evidence  at  such  hearing,  he  believes 
iMldiuonal  or  different  flndinsrp  or  recom- 
mendations are  warranted  The  Secretary 
aha::  send  his  findm?s  and  recommendations 
to  the  person  or  persons  discharging  any 
matter  causing  r  contributing  to  such  pol- 
luti>.>n.  together  with  an  order  specifying  a 
rea.'-onable  time,  out  not  less  than  six  months 
•rom  the  date  of  Issuance  of  such  order,  to 
secure  abatement  of  such  pollution  in  ac- 
cord ince  with  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dation.s.  Such  order  shall  become  final  on 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  dace  of  its  Issuance 
unless  an  appeal  is  taken  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
send  a  copy  of  such  finding?  and  recommen- 
dations and  such  order  to  t;:e  water  piollution 
control  agencies  and  Interstate  agencies,  if 
anv.  attending  the  hf'«xli\irs  as  a  party  of 
record. 

'•(f)  An  app>eal  may  be  taken  from  any 
Buch  order  of  the  Secretiiry  by  any  person 
Who  has  been  made  subject  to  stich  order 
to  the  Lmted  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  any  discharge  or  dis- 
charges causing  or  contributing  to  the  pol- 
lution subject  to  abatement  by  such  order 
originates  by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice 
of  .ippeal  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  order.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  shall  attach  upon  the  filing  of 
such  notice.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall 
forthwith  be  tran.smitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  any  officer 
desigruited  by  him  for  that  purpose  and  to 
any  othe-  per.^on  who  received  a  copy  of  the 
Secretary  «  order  The  Secretary  shall  there- 
up<'U  hie  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  Hearing  Board  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
Bcates  Code,  together  with  his  findings  of 
fact  and  recommendations.  Such  findings 
of  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  when  considered  on  the  record 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court  for  good  cause  shown  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  for  the  taking  of 
additional  evidence  in  such  manner  and 
upon  su -a  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
€»urt  may  deem  proper.  The  Secretfu-y  may 
thereupon  make  or  cause  to  je  made  new 
or    modified    findings    of    fact    and    recom- 


mendations, and  he  shall  file  with  the 
couii  the  record  ol  sxich  further  proceed- 
ings, the  new  or  modified  findings  and 
recomtnendations.  and  his  recominenda- 
tlons  If  any.  for  the  sef.ing  aside  or  modi- 
fication of  his  original  order  Such  new  or 
modified  flxidings  shall  likewise  be  conclu- 
sive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
when  considered   on   the  record   as   a  whole 

"Igi  Ufxjn  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  filed  with  it.  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  an  order  affirm- 
ing or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  order  of  the  Secretary.  The  Judgment 
erf  the  court  shall  be  final,  subject  to  re- 
view by  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  tipon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(h)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  to  enforce  any  order 
issued  under  this  section  by  the  Secretary, 
or  by  a  United  States  court  of  appeals 

"(ii  Members  of  any  Hearing  Board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  oflicerE  ch-  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  shall,  while  p«r- 
ticipttting  in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such 
Board  or  otiierwise  engaged  on  the  work 
of  such  Board,  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing tlOO  per  diem.  Including  travel  Ume. 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  th^  Government 
service  employed   intem.lttently. 

"(J)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'person'  Includes  an  Individual,  corporation, 
partnership.  associaUcm.  State,  municipality. 
and  political  subdivtston  of  a  State. 

'(k)  As  used  la  this  section,  the  term 
'municipality'  means  a  city,  town,  borough, 
cotmty.  parish,  district,  or  other  public  body 
created   by  or  pursuant  to  State  law." 

Sec.  7.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Water  l»ol- 
lution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences : 
"In  his  summary  ol  any  conference  pursuant 
to  section  8(c)  (3 »  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  include  references  to  any  discharges 
allegedly  contributing  to  pollution  from  any 
Federal  property.  Notice  of  any  hearing 
pur  uant  to  section  8(e)  involving  any 
poLatlon  alleged  to  be  effected  by  any  such 
discharges  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Federal 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property 
Involved  and  the  flndlngs  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hearing  Board  conducting  such 
hearing  shall  also  Include  references  to  any 
such  discharges  which  are  contributing  to 
the  pollution  found  by  such  Hearing  Board." 

Skc.  a.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  sulk- 
ing out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

"lei  The  term  'interstate  waters'  means 
all  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  waters  that  flow 
across  or  form  a  part  of  State  boundaries, 
including  coastal   waters.  " 

Sec  9.  In  the  case  of  any  discharge  or 
discharges  causing  or  contributing  to  water 
pollution  with  respect  to  which  the  actions 
of  the  Surgeon  General  or  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribed under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  have  alreaidy  been 
completed  prior  to  such  enactment,  the 
provlstons  of  snch  section  as  so  In  efTect  shall 
continue  to  be  appllrable  until  the  pollu- 
tion caused  by  such  discharge  or  discharges 
has  been  abated. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961". 


Mr  BLATNIK  i during  tiie  reading  of 
the  bill ' .  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  furtlier  reading  erf 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentk-man  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  r^ 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo'ws: 

Page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  '7.  and  8"  aad 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  7". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page   2.   line  25,   strike  out  '  ;    and". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
airrred  to 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
IX)rt  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike   out  lines   1.  2  and  S  on  page  S. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  nexf  committee  amendment. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "(c)**  and  Insert 
In  liPu  thereof  "(b) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  12,  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert 
"(4)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port tlie  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Page  4.  line  13,  strike  out  "5"  %nd  inaert 
"(6)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  14.  strike  out  the  comma  and 
Insert   In    lieu    thereof  a   semicolon. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pag©  4,  line  15,  strike  out  "5"  and  In- 
sert "(5)-. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4.  strike  out  lines  21  and  22  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof:  "follows  '(2)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an  araotmt". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "unless.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  effect  of  such  pollution  on  the 
legitimate  uses  of  the  waters  Is  not  of  such 
significance  to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  under  this  section." 

The  committee  amendment  wais  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  12.  line  26.  strike  out  "(B)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(f;". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  .^ollows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanktord: 
Page  3.  line  6.  after  the  words  "United  States" 
add  "one  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  area." 

Mr,  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  section  2(d) 
of  H.R.  6441.  in  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  field  laboratory  and  research 
facilities  throughout  the  United  States, 
has  omitted  specific  reference  to  the 
Middle  Atlantic  area. 

This  region,  comprised,  as  a  minimum, 
of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  E>elaware.  and  Maryland, 
with  its  population  today  of  approxi- 
mately 21  million,  is  in  desperate  need 
of  the  establishment  of  its  own  regional 
laboratory  and  research  facility.  The 
committee  in  its  report  emphasized  the 
problem  of  acid-mine  drainage  from 
abandoned  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia.  These  drainage 
problems  quite  obviously  affect  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  Chesa- 
peake Bay  region  needs  immediately  re- 
search assistance  to  find  ways  to  com- 
bat the  effects  of  water  pollution  on  the 
region's  great  seafood  industry. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  conducted  its 
own  research  program  and  in  recent 
years  has  undertaken  cooperative  re- 
search efforts  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  believe  the  public  is  now  bc- 
commg  fully  aware  of  the  effects  of 
certain  kinds  of  pollution,  both  indus- 
trial and  municipal,  on  fish  and  other 
marine  resources.  I  am  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  an  alarming  num- 
ber of  public  beaches  have  been  closed 
by  health  agencies  and  that  the  use  of 
oystere.  clams,  and  other  foods  has  been 
forbidden,  if  taken  from  polluted  afeas. 
the  number  of  which  is  on  the  increase. 
Tliis  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude to  our  Nation's  economy,  and  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Middle 
Atlantic  area.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
seafood  industry  is  in  real  need  of  assist- 
ance, and  the  location  of  a  research  fa- 
cility in  the  area  as  called  for  by  my 
amendment  will  not  only  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  this  ;  'gion,  but  will  sup- 
ply sources  of  information  that  will 
assist  other  States  dependent,  as  we 
ore  In  Maryland  to  a  lar  e  degree,  upon 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  s    ifood  Industry. 

The  advantages  of  loc  iting  a  regional 
laboratory  in  the  Middl.'  Atlantic  area. 
I   believe,   are   self-evident.     Not   only 


would  such  a  facility  be  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Washington,  but  it  would  also 
be  close  to  many  colleges  and  private 
research  organizations  that  would  en- 
able the  establishment  of  graduate 
training  in  various  fields  connected  v,ith 
this  most  complex  problem, 

Grov,  J,  Millard  Tawes  of  Maryland,  in 
his  letter  to  me  of  March  15  supporting 
my  amendment,  expressed  his  deep  con- 
cern that  all  too  many  of  the  areas  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  increasing  pollution.  He  is 
certainly  correct  when  he  refers  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  the  greatest  natural 
resource  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  I 
submit  that  it  is  an  area  that  will  not 
only  provide  increased  recreational  op- 
portunities for  all  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  region,  but  one  which  is  even 
now  a  principal  source  of  Income  for 
many  residents  of  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Delaware. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  advised  my  col- 
leagues from  the  five  States  directly  af- 
fected of  my  intention  to  offer  this 
amendment.  I  am  very  encouraged  by 
their  overw  helmingly  favorable  response. 
I  strongly-  urge  icceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  LANKPORD.     I  yield 

Mr.  BLATt  TK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  well 
aware  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  well  aware  of 
the  problem  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  area. 
We  included  in  our  report  specific  refer- 
ence to  other  areas  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  one  to  be  located  in  the  north- 
eastern area  of  the  United  States,  one 
in  the  .southeastern  area,  one  in  the 
midwestern  area,  one  in  the  southwest- 
ern area,  one  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  one  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  express  the  hope  that  the  mi- 
nority will  be  equally  willing  to  accept 
the  amendm<^nt. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Cnairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANKPORD  I  am  glad  tJ  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  the  Middle  At- 
lantic should  be  specifically  noted  as  a 
separate  area.  It  seems  as  though  the 
Secretary  would  have  authority  to  lo- 
cate one  there,  or  that  this  area  would 
come  within  the  Northeast  and  South- 
east, why  to  say  they  could  not  locate  a 
laboratory  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area 
as  part  of  one  of  these  two.  Do  I  in- 
terpret it  correctly? 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  As  I  understand  the 
bill  it  calls  for  six  locations. 

Mr.  CRAMFR      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANKFORD  Northeast.  South- 
east. Midwest.  Pacific  Northwest,  south- 
western area,  and  one  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

I  feel  that  the  problems  of  the  mid- 
Atlantic  area  States  are  peculiar  to  that 
area  and  as  such  merit  a  laboratory  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

Mr.  uRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  under  those  circumstances 
I  do  not  believe  the  minority  would  ob- 


ject to  the  area  being  considered  a  sepa- 
rate area  for  a  laboratory. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  LANKPORD.    I  yield, 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  calling  the  attention 
o*  the  House  to  the  need  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  area  for  such  a  laboratory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quc-tion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tne  gentle- 
man from  Maryland, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schereh:  On 
page  7.  line  1  through  4.  strike  out  all  of 
subsection  (d);  and  on  line  5  strike  out 
"(e)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d). " 

Mr,  SCHERER,  Mr,  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  keep  at  the  present 
level  the  Pederal  aid  money  to  cities,  as 
in  the  present  law.  namely  $50  million 
a  year,  with  a  maximum  amount  over 
a  10-year  period  of  S500  million. 

The  bill  provides  that  we  increase  the 
amount  from  S50  million  a  year  to  $100 
million  a  j'ear.  with  an  overall  increase 
o'  $1  billion  over  a  10 -year  period. 

As  I  said  in  general  debate,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  pollution  of  our 
waters  today,  as  in  the  past,  is  as  out- 
lined so  ably  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Blatnik.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  The  question  we 
ha\e  to  determine  is  whether  or  not  we 
wartt  to  continue  to  have  the  Pederal 
Government  take  an  ever-expanding  role 
in  granting  moneys  to  cities  in  the 
United  States  to  help  them  clean  up 
their  own  pollution.  That  is  the  real  is- 
sue insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

In  1956  the  Senate  did  approve  a  bill 
which  broadened  the  base  of  Pederal 
enforcement  jurisdiction.  It  put  teeth 
into  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
law  at  that  time.  There  was  no  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  cities  in  that  bill. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  at  that  time  opposed  any 
grant-in-aid  provisions  for  that  bill. 
The  then  President  of  the  United  States 
opposed  it  and  vetoed  the  bill  because 
it  did  eventually  contain  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

The  proponents  of  increasing  the 
amounts  of  Federal  money  argue  that 
this  money  stimulates  the  construction 
of  disposal  plants  in  cities  that  cannot 
afford  to  build  their  own  plants.  That 
is  not  so,  in  my  opinion,  because  you 
murt  remember  that  these  strong  en- 
.orcement  provisions  and  the  broadening 
of  the  base  of  Federal  enforcement  came 
in  the  1956  act.  It  is  and  wa.  those 
stronge  enforcement  provisions,  both  at 
State  and  Pederal  level,  that  caused  and 
compelled  many  of  these  cities  to  get 
busy  and  build  their  own  treatment 
plants.  That  is  what  caused  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  for  disposal  fa- 
cilities by  cities.  Anyone  who  feels  that 
the  $50  million  a  year  we  have  been 
expending  to  give  to  ht  cities  to  help 
them  build  a  pollutir  i  plant  is  an  incen- 
tive is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  because 
disposal  plants  cost  money.  In  my  own 
city  the  disposal  plant  cost  $62  million. 
What  in  the  world  can  we  do  with  $50 
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mmion  a  year  for  the  entire  United 
States?  As  I  said  in  1956,  this  is  a  foot 
In  the  door  for  another  big  continuing 
ever-expanding  Federal-aid  proirram. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  increase 
the  Federal  money  available  from  $500 
million  to  $1  billion.  If  you  are  going 
to  do  any  kind  of  a  job,  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  goinc^  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program,  the  total  cost 
may  eventually  reach  $5  billion.  We 
ought  to  know  where  we  are  headed. 
That  is  the  reason  for  my  amendment. 
The  President  in  his  veto  message  last 
year  stated  the  issue  better  than  I  can: 
Because  water  pollution  Is  uniquely  a 
local  plight,  primary  responsibility  for  solv- 
ing the  problem  lies  not  with  the  Ind- 
eral Government  but,  rather,  must  be  as- 
sumed and  exercised,  as  It  has  been,  by  the 
States. 

i  The  President  continued   in  his  veto 
ihessage  as  follows ; 

By  holding  forth  the  promise  In  a  large- 
scale  program  of  long-term  Federal  support. 
It  would  tempt  municipalities  to  delay 
water  pollution  abatement  efforts  while  they 
waited  for  Federal  funds. 

That  IS  what  is  going  to  happen. 
I  CiUes  Will  delay  going  forward.  They 
will  wait  hat  in  hand  for  Federal  moneys 
which  they  know  will  be  increased  from 
year  to  year.  Let  us  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  let  local  governments  take  care 
of  their  own  waste  as  many  cities  have 
already  done  with  their  own  money — 
without  Federal  aid.  Let  us  not  make 
these  cities  wiio  paid  to  take  care  of 
their  own  waste  now  pay  to  get  rid  of 
the  laggards  dirt. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  wish  that  it 
were  possible  to  accomplish  this  program 
with  a  less  expenditure  of  money  than 
ic  contemplated  in  the  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  obvious  from  the  experience 
that  we  have  had  in  the  5  years  in  which 
the  program  has  operated  that  a  larger 
fcmount  of  Federal  grants  is  necessary 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  minimum 
needs  that  ai-e  involved.  What  we  need 
to  realize  now  is  that  unless  we  estab- 
lish a  program  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  minimum  established  needs,  that 
the  cost  to  us  in  the  not  very  distant 
future  is  going  to  be  far  more  than  the 
$100  million  a  year  that  is  authorized 
here.  The  $100  million  authorized  here 
will  meet  the  problem  as  it  has  been  sur- 
veyed both  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  by  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Commissioners  who 
operate  in  this  field.  However,  if  there 
Ls  further  delay,  if  the  needs  pile  up.  if 
a  more  accelerated  crash  type  of  pro- 
gram becomes  necessary,  the  present 
authorization  is  going  to  be  insufUcient, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet  far 
greater  costs  than  are  envisioned  in  the 

bill  here. 

j  rNcrimvT 

'  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  explain  to  any 
of  you  who  have  watched  this  program 
in  your  individual  States  about  the  in- 
centive that  is  involved  in  it.  I  have  seen 
in  my  own  State  communities  which  Lad 
no  thought  of  pa^'icipating  in  the  pro- 
gram; who  were  not  under  any  threat 


of  State  or  local  government  as  a  re- 
quirement to  participate  in  the  program., 
who  joined  in  the  program  becau.se  of 
the  incentive  offered  by  the  30  percent 
grant.  The  increase  from  $50  million  to 
$100  minion  is  designed  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  «;ach  need  throughout  the 
country  can  be  met  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
According  to  the  estimates  that  have 
been  made  by  the  authorities  in  this 
field,  within  the  program  envisioned 
here  in  the  next  8  years,  the  current 
needs  can  be  met.  If  we  adopt  this  pro- 
gram now.  we  will  be  doing  it  at  far  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  if  we  put  it 
off  and  have  to  move  into  a  crash  pro- 
gram later. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mi'.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  the  final 
analyses,  looking  at  this  from  a  sensible 
standpoint,  would  it  not  be  very  un- 
realistic for  this  body  to  extend  consid- 
erable coverage  in  this  program  to  more 
than  22  000  bodies  of  water  not  now 
covered  by  the  program  and  yet  hold 
down  the  sum  of  money  to  the  present 
figure  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
advocates? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  We,  of 
course,  have  to  increase  the  allocation  to 
meet  the  additional  coverage.  We  have 
to  do  it  primarily,  however,  because  it 
is  a  cheaper  way  for  us  to  assure  a  sup- 
ply of  cleaner  water  for  the  future  than 
if  we  have  to  get  it  through  some  other 
means.  This  is  the  biggest  individual 
weapon  that  the  communities  can  have 
in  £ui  overall  water  pollution  control 
program.  We  have  to  have  the  pro- 
gram expanded  insofar  as  the  grants  are 
concerned  to  enable  us  to  meet  the 
clearly  defined  needs  for  our  water 
supply  m  the  future.  Our  water  is  go- 
ing to  cost  us  a  whole  lot  more  in  the 
future  in  terms  of  both  the  Federal  and 
local  costs  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  meet 
this  problem  right  now  through  the  au- 
thorization of  these  additional  giants 
that  are  absolutely  essential 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
a  long-ranpre  program  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  and  vote  for  the  figure  out- 
lined in  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  or  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6441,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  would  do  pretty  well 
by  way  of  obtaining  funds,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  on  a 
proportionate  basis  on  which  the  dis- 
tribution is  made.  On  the  $50  million 
formula,  the  State  of  Iowa  would  fare 
equally  well.  The  table  is  set  out  on 
page  14  of  the  report  showing  the 
amounts  that  each  State  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill 

Mr.  GROSS  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith],  who  just  ad- 
dressed the  House,  can  answer  it.    Did 


the  State  of  Mls.«nsslppi  a  couple  of  years 
ago  reduce  its  State  income  tajtes? 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  have 
to  defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Smith]  for  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  ask  the 
question  atrain? 

Mr.  GROSS  Did  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi within  the  last  2  or  3  years  reduce 
its  State  income  tax? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Missi:isippL  The  State 
of  Mi.ssissippi  reduced  its  State  income 
tax,  but  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature that  did  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing about  the  gentleman's  being  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  So. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  situation  here 
where  the  State  of  Mississippi  has,  as  I 
understand  it,  substantially  reduced  its 
taxes  on  corporations  and  individuals, 
and  now  comes  crying  to  the  US.  Go.'- 
ernment  for  help  We  have  had  no  re- 
duction in  State  income  taxes  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  we  do  not  benefit  as 
much  as  does  the  State  of  Mississippi 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
wi    the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GliOSS  I  yield,  if  the  gentleman 
can  shed  any  light  on  why  we  sliould  be 
spending  money  to  increase  the  alloca- 
tion to  the  State  of  Mississippi  when  it 
is  reducing  the  taxes  on  their  people. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  there  ar  other  States  that  have 
increased  their  tax  loads  who  are  asking 
for  this  legi.slation. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  do  not  doubt  that  at 
all,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government,  with  a  debt  of 
$290  billion,  should  be  increasing  allo- 
cations to  States  that  find  it  possible  to 
decrease  the  taxes  upon  their  own  p>eople. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
realizes.  I  hope,  that  these  allocations 
in  the  final  analysis  go  to  the  municipali- 
ties, within  the  States,  and  not  to  the 
governments  of  the  States  themselves, 
to  the  State  sovereignties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  integral  parts 
of  the  State  governments,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Practically  every 
municipality  in  the  country  has  been  in- 
creasing its  taxes  in  recent  years  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  that  holds  true  in 
Mississippi  as  well  as  in  the  gentleman's 
own  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  got  through  say- 
ins  to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith!  admitted 
that  that  State  has  reduced  its  State  in- 
come tx\.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  This  money  is 
going  to  the  municipaliues.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Iowa  can  point 
to  any  municipality  in  Mississippi  that 
has  not  been  increasing  its  tax  load,  as 
well  as  other  cities  in  other  States. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  municipalities  pay 
State  income  taxes  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, too.  The  gentleman  will  agree 
with  that,  will  he  not? 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  point  that  the 
gentleman  is  making,  of  course,  is  well 
taken,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  State 
responsibility.  The  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer,  and  which  I  shall  offer 
shortly,  would  require  that  by  1964  thf 
States  would  accept  some  resixjnsibility 
by  matching  the  additional  moneys  above 
$50  million  with  State  funds.  That  is 
the  problem  in  the  whole  program.  The 
States  liave  not  shown  enough  interest, 
because  the  States  iiave  not  had  to  put  up 
the  money.  This  is  a  program  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  be  offered  to  the 
local  goveinments.  The  States  should 
bear  their  fair  share.  As  I  said,  the  gen- 
tleman's point  is  well  taken.  The  States 
have  not  gone  aliead  with  prcM^rams,  ex- 
cept in  five  States.  I  think  we  should 
encourage  them  to  do  so  and  by  1964  we 
should  require  them  to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
ScHERER  I  has  a  comment  with  re^-^ard  to 
Cincinnati  as  it  relates  to  the  matching 
funds,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  him 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  There  are  many, 
many  cities  in  the  United  States  that 
have  gone  forward  and  built  sewage 
treatment  plants  without  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  have  not  only 
imposed  income  taxes  as  in  my  own  city, 
but  also  have  imposed  water  taxes  to  pay 
for  these  sewage  disposal  treatment 
plants.  If  we  continue  to  expand  the 
amount  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  contribute  to  the  cities,  those  cities  to 
whicii  I  tiave  just  referred,  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  twice. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Psderal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1961,  to  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  additional 
funds  for  grants  to  communities  to  as- 
sist m  the  construction  of  sewage-treat- 
ment facilities. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  and  long  overdue.  There  is  no 
question  about  water  pollution  having 
become  a  very  serious  national  prob- 
lem, and  if  we  aie  to  insure  that  in  the 
future  our  country  will  have  water  suflS- 
cient  to  meet  its  ever  increasing  needs, 
we  must  take  action  ix>w  to  control  and 
abate  pollution  of  our  waterways. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  overall 
problem,  but  there  is  another  urgeat 
need  for  this  legislation,  particularly  as 
it  will  help  the  area  uliicli  I  represent. 
There  exists  at  the  present  time  in  my 
district  a  serious  situation,  which  may 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also, 
in  that  almc^t  all  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  construction  is  at  a 
standstill,  not  because  of  economic  con- 
ditions but  because  of  a  ban  on  new 
building  construction  imposed  by  the 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Health. 
The  department  has  imposed  this  ban 
because  of  inadequate  sewage  facilities 
which  will  prevent  pollution  in  the  area. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  my 
area  suffers  from  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  unemployment  in  the  country  and  the 
halt  in  construction  has  only  aggravated 
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the  situation.  Therefore  the  legislation 
under  consideration  will  help  alleviate 
not  only  the  water  problem  but  also  the 
unemployment  problem  in  an  econom- 
ically depressed  area. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  legislation  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  for 
individual  as  well  as  national  well  bemg, 
I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  the  water 
F>cll".tion  bill  be  passed. 

A  grave  shortage  of  pure  water  exists 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  to- 
day. This  problem  is  not  confined  to  the 
businessman  and  the  industrialist,  but 
to  the  homcmaker  and  the  farmer.  Each 
of  us  share  a  basic  need  for  pure,  uncon- 
taminated  \^ater.  Each  of  us  share  a 
primary  concern  in  the  deterioration  in 
health.  And  my  fellow  colleagues,  this 
concern  will  be  intensified  unless  some- 
thing is  done  and  done  now. 

At  the  present  time,  water  is  being  le- 
u.svxi.  but  this  metliod  will  have  to  be 
stepped  up  and  increased  if  we  are  to 
meet  present  and  future  needs.  Research 
rxMSi  go  forward  for  in  less  than  20  years 
it  IS  anticipated  that  we  wiU  be  usins 
double  the  amount  of  water  that  is  be- 
ing used  today.  States  and  cities  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  more  fully 
with  water  pollution  control  activities. 

Physical  litne.ss  is  c  p>aramoimt  im- 
pwrtance  to  the  indi\  lual  and  to  our 
countrj-  s  welfare  and  becau."e  of  the  fast 
pace  wiiich  is  kept  by  all  Americans,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  maintain  places 
where  we  can  get  away  from  it  all.  En 
as  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  sure  each  of 
you  have  seen,  in  many,  many  of  cm- 
parks  today  we  find  posters — warning  us 
of  contaminated  v.ater. 

In  my  home  area.  Metropolitan  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  the  shortage  of  pure,  safe 
water  cay  become  acute.  I  am  su.'-e  that 
most  of  you  find  the  same  potential 
sliortage  in  your  metropoUtan  areas. 

Yes.  tills  program  will  cost  money — 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  say  it  is  an 
expense — ratlier  it  is  an  mvestment  in 
tJie  future  of  America — an  investment 
we  cannot  neglect  to  make  in  the  face  of 
our  expanding  popuk-tion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  HJl.  6441.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  program  of 
water  pollution  control.  This  legislation 
will  authorize  the  establisliment  and 
maintenance  of  field  laboratory  and  re- 
search facilities  in  various  parts  of  the 
countiT  and  the  conduct  of  water  quality 
studies  of  the  Great  Lakes:  increase 
grants  to  State  and  interstate  agencies 
for  the  operation  of  their  water  pollution 
ccmtrol  programs  from  $3  to  $5  million 
annually  and  extend  the  authorization 
for  such  grants  to  June  30,  1971;  in- 
crease the  autliorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  waste  treatment  works  con- 
struction grants  from  $50  milhon  to  $100 
million  annually  and  the  total  fiuthori- 
zation  from  $500  to  $1  billion,  and, 
among  other  things,  increase  mfiximum 
allowable  grants  from  $250,000  to 
$800,000  and  substitute  sliding  scale  for- 
mula for  present  30  percent  grant  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  as  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  so  well  stated  in  its 
report  to  the  House,  water  has  become 


the  No.  1  resourci  problem  confronting 
the  United  States  today.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Public  Works.  I  have  been  keenly  aware 
and  most  concerned  about  this  problem. 
The  water  problem  is  directly  related  to 
oui-  country's  rapid  population  ard  eco- 
nomic gro-wth  This  growth  ir-,  creating 
a  ma.ior  impact  on  water  resources 
from  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  water 
to  produce  the  things  we  need  to  eat, 
wear,  and  use,  ajid  for  an  ample  supply 
of  clean,  safe  water  for  drinking  and 
for  recreation. 
»■« :  :s  H  TV.\TEP.  nrnciEWTT  •wtll  reach  ss  btl- 

I..IOTJ    GALLONS    DArLT    IK     1980 

The  committee  report  points  out  that 
by  1980  our  population  is  expected  to 
reach  the  232  to  247  million  range  and 
thi.t  our  e.stimated  fresh  water  needs 
will  total  600  billion  gallons  a  day — 
nenrly  double  present  water  use.  How- 
ever, ly  1980  the  developed  dependable 
fresh  water  supply  is  expected  to  total 
about  515  billion  gallons  a  day.  There- 
fore, demand  will  exceed  supply  by  85 
billion  gallons  a  day  in  just  20  years.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Nation's  water  needs 
from  now  on  must  be  met  by  using  the 
same  water  over  and  over.  Thus, 
through  this  legislation  and  vital  pro- 
gram, the  highest  prority  in  water  re- 
sources developments  must  be  given  to 
the  all -important  need  of  pro"viding  for 
the  cleanliness  of  the  limited  water  sup- 
ply so  that  it  can  be  used  and  reu.sed  in 
meeting  the  Nation  s  increasing  re- 
quirements for  water  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  "new"  water  can 
be  pro\nded  to  meet  n»»eds  by  controlling 
pollution  than  by  any  other  means. 
Pollution  control  has  the  advantage  of 
permitting  the  use  of  an  already  avail- 
able distribution  s^-stem,  the  waterways 
of  the  country-,  to  deliver  water  of  satis- 
factory quality  to  the  points  where  it  is 
needed.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  advocated  and  supported  the 
pasage,  in  1948.  of  the  first  w-ater  pollu- 
tion control  bill,  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  promptly  approve  the  measure 
presently  before  us,  H  R  6441.  designed 
to  amend  the  existing  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  more  effective  program  in  this 
area  which  so  vitally  affects  the  Nation's 
health  and  welfare. 

Prom  the  expert  testimony  tliat  has 
been  presented  so  ably  here  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
the  author  of  this  bill,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably clear  that  water  has  become  the 
No.  1  resource  problem  confronting  the 
United  States  today. 

Although  Federal  financial  assistance 
has  been  of  great  help  to  the  States  in 
dealing  with  this  urgent  problem  of  water 
pollution  control,  the  eridence  before  us 
demonstrates  the  urgent  need  for  an  ex- 
pansion and  extension  of  the  current 
program. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  contract  awards 
for  sewage  treatment  plant  construction 
have  averaged  almost  $360  million  an- 
nually, an  increase  of  62  percent  over 
the  5 -year  average  before  Federal  aid 
became  available. 

However,  according  to  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  4,136  new  plants  are 
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required  for  23  million  people  in  com- 
munities now  afflicted  with  health  dan- 
gerous sewage,  and  to  replace  sewage 
treatment  plants  that  have  long  been 
obsolete  and  operationally  deficient. 
Another  991  communities  require  major 
additions  and  enlargements  of  existing 
plaints  to  provide  the  minimum  measure 
of  health  safety  for   19  million  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  eminently  worthy 
of  note  that  nothing  in  the  measure  be- 
fore us  is  intended  to  impair  or  in  any 
way  affect  any  right  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  waters  of 
the  States,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  to  enforce  their  own  water 
pollution  control  laws  and  regulations. 

I  submit  that  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  control  is  so  essential  to  na- 
tional welfare  and  progress  that  it  can 
be  most  realistically  overcome  only  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  that  of  a  stimulator  and 
helper  to  keep  the  important  pollution 
abatement  program  moving  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  duty  we  all 
have  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  is 
the  fullest  exercise  of  our  reason  and 
intelligence  in  attempting  to  provide  to- 
day, as  best  we  can,  a  solution  for  the 
problems  of  the  future.  In  my  considered 
judgment,  we  now  have  the  opportunity, 
in  this  measure,  to  discharge  that  basic 
responsibility  in  great  measure. 

In  order  to  sensibly  forestall  the  dis- 
aster of  a  growing  water  pollution  and 
shortage  problem,  let  us  approve  this 
bill  without  extended  delay  so  that  the 
expanded  procedures  of  research,  plan- 
ning, and  construction,  so  necessaiT  to 
preserve  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  American  citizens,  may  begin. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  H  R.  6441.  the  water  pollution 
bill,  is  one  which  is  of  very  great  inter- 
eat,  not  only  to  the  people  of  my  district 
but  to  all  Americans  who  share  their 
concern  with  the  preservation  of  our 
great  national  heritage  of  rivers,  lakes, 
streams,  and  beaches,  for  health,  for 
beauty,  and  for  recreation. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  sponsored 
similar  legislation  on  this  subject  and 
warmly  associate  myself  with  the  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  LMr.  BlatnikI. 

The  bill  would,  among  other  things, 
first,  increase  the  annual  authorization 
for  grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
construction  from  $50  million  to  $100 
million  and  the  total  authorization  from 
$500  million  to  $1  billion;  second,  in- 
crease the  maximum  allowable  grant 
from  $250,000  to  $800,000  and  substitute 
a  sliding  scale  formula  for  the  existing 
30  percent  grant  limitation:  third,  re- 
quire priority  for  previously  filed  appli- 
cations imder  $250,000;  fourth,  increase 
from  $3  million  to  $5  million  annual 
grants  to  State  and  interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  programs,  and  extend  the 
time  limit  from  June  30,  1961,  to  June  30, 
1971;  and  fifth,  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  from  the  Surgeon  General 


of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  act  im- 
mediately, through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  protect  our  coastal  waters  and 
navigable  streams  and  many  other 
waters  which  are  now  faced  with  the 
threat  of  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  gar- 
bage, and  other  sources  of  pollution. 

The  plain  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  tremendous  growth  of  population, 
especially  in  the  suburbs  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  such  as  my  own  district  in 
New  York,  requires  action  of  a  kind 
which  was  not  needed  in  an  earlier, 
simpler  age.  Practices  which  were  toler- 
able even  a  generation  ago,  today 
threaten  the  homes,  health,  and  happi- 
ness of  millions  of  decent,  self-respecting 
American  families.  I  know  nothing  that 
is  of  greater  ultimate  national  impor- 
tance than  to  preserve  our  heritage  of 
water  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  I 
freely  acknowledge  that  State  and  local 
governments  also  share  this  responsi- 
bility. We  of  New  York  State  have  long 
recognized  our  obligation,  through  our 
long  fight  for  conservation  which  began 
over  a  generation  before  the  Federal 
Government  concerned  itself  with  this 
great  national  problem.  It  is  clear  now. 
not  only  for  reasons  of  jurisdiction  over 
coastal  and  navigable  waters,  but  for 
the  pooling  of  experience  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  broad  conservation  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  problems  which  are 
interstate  in  their  nature,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  play  a  stronger 
and  more  decisive  part  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  our  heritage. 

I  hope  that  in  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  in  its  entirety  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  lend  full  authority,  wisdom,  and  ex- 
perience to  the  solution  of  the  many 
problems  of  pollution  and  deterioration 
which  have  been  created  by  generations 
of  human  carelessness  and  indifference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  say  I  am 
please  to  be  identified  with  this  vital 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchererI. 

The   question   was  taken;    and   on  a 
division    'demanded   by   Mr.   Scherer) 
there  were — ayes  59,  noes  132. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  6,  line  6.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  conuna  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  such  subsection  (b)  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'if  the  total  of  all 
appropriations,  made  under  authority  of 
this  section,  for  any  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins after  June  30,  1964,  exceed  $50,000,000, 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  from 
that  portion  of  the  appropriation  in  excess 
of  $50,000,000  which  is  allocated  to  any 
State  unless  such  State  shall  pay  toward 
the  cost  of  such  project  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  contribution  made  to  such  proj- 
ect from  such  amount  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000."  " 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  second  amendment,  on  page  7.  lines  2 


and  3,  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  amendments  may  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
7.  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  '•$100,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '■$75,000,000"',  and 
on  line  4,  strike  out  ■$1,000,000,000"  and 
Insert   In   lieu   thereof  '■$750,0OO,0O0'. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  very  simple.  What 
they  do  is  reduce  the  authorization  as 
proposed  in  the  bill  from  $100  million 
to  $75  million  annually  and  require 
after  June  of  1964  that  the  States  match 
all  funds  in  excess  of  the  present  pro- 
gram of  $50  million.  In  other  words, 
until  June  of  1964  the  program  of  the 
$50  million  plus  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion, or  a  total  of  $75  million,  will  con- 
tinue to  go  forward,  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

My  amendment  acknowledges  that  we 
have  serious  problems  in  connection 
with  the  abatement  of  water  pollution. 
I  initially  supported  Public  Law  660; 
that  is.  I  was  one  of  those  who  intro- 
duced one  of  the  bills  which  became 
Public  Law  660.  I  was  opposed  to  the 
bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President, 
on  the  basis  that  I  believed  it  should 
be  on  th  basis  of  the  States  matching 
the  moii.  y,  because  I  feel  we  will  never 
have  an  effective  water  pollution  pro- 
gram until  we  have  the  States  contrib- 
uting to  this  program,  and  giving  them 
adequate  time  to  do  so  legislatively  so 
that  they  can  provide  the  money  to 
match  the  additional  $25  million  or  such 
amount  as  may  be  approved  above  the 
present  $50  million  program. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  does.  I 
think  it  is  sound.  I  am  an  advocate  of  a 
strong  antipollution  control  program.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  go  so  far  in 
enforcement  as  to  include  intrastate 
strea  .s.  which  is  dealt  with  in  another 
amendment  that  I  will  offer. 

So  far  as  the  grant-in-aid  program 
is  concerned,  this  amendment  provides 
for  a  $25  million  Increase.  We  just  got 
through  voting  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  recently  passed  in  this  body  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  such  funds  in 
surplus  labor  areas,  the  so-called  de- 
pressed area  bill.  We  had  a  program  of 
$100  million  in  loans  and  $75  million  in 
grants  in  that  bill,  any  portion  of  which 
can  be  made  available  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose  as  this  program.  Like- 
wise, with  reference  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administration  which 
has  a  program  to  put  money  into  a  sew- 
age disposal  plant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  where  most  of  the  $100  rr.  1- 
lion  authorized  money  has  gone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  where  practically 
all  of  that  loan  money  las  gone  so  that 
we  find  the  Federal  Government  giving 
a  grant  of  30  percent  and  giving  their 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tion a  loan  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  money. 

This  puts  the  grant  program  in  proper 
focus.    I  say  to  you  the  additional  $25 


million  proposed  in  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  requiring  State-matching 
funds  in  1964  is  a  sound  approach,  and 
for  this  reason  if  we  do  not  get  the 
States  into  this  program  on  a  State- 
matching  fund  money  basis,  then  I  do 
not  think  this  program  on  a  lougrun 
basis  cajn  cvesr  really  do  the  job  when  it 
comes  to  sewage  di.sposal  treatment  plant 
construction. 

Tlic  matching  of  an  additional  $25 
million  annually  wkI  authorization  for 
Federal  grants  will  have  the  same  result 
that  the  majority  wants  in  the  bill  to 
provide  $100  million  for  the  program, 
aftt'r  June  of  1964.  with  the  State*  ac- 
cepting thrir  responsibility  for  an  in- 
creased amount.  The  requirement  of 
the  Stat<»s  matchinR  of  additional  au- 
thorizations would  result  in  more  effec- 
tive screening  of  ttte  project  applieation.s 
since  the  Stat^  would  have  a  financial 
interest.  The  Stat>?  under  such  a  match- 
ing arranpt  ment  would  want  to  confine 
its  grants  to  projects  of  outstanding 
merit  most  urgently  needed  to  handle 
the  real  water  pollution  problem  if  they 
had  to  match  the  money.  Cooperation 
by  the  State  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  greatly  strengthen  the 
water  pollution  control  program.  Like- 
wise, it  would  mean — and  please  listen 
to  this — it  would  actually  mean  more 
money  would  go  to  the  local  communi- 
ties. It  would  mean  additional  matching 
funds.  State  and  local,  on  a  percentage 
basis  would  go  to  local  communities.  It 
would  mean  the  States  would  be  able 
to  put  up  additional  matching  funds 
and  the  local  communities  themselves 
would  be  able  to  put  up  less  than  the 
present  maximum  requirement  of  ap- 
proximately 70  percent. 

So  what  you  would  be  doing  through 
State  participation  is  encouraging  the 
State  to  go  forward  with  even  greater 
Federal-State  matching  funds.  So  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  providing  up 
to  fO  percent  of  State-Federal  money 
as  compared  to  30  percent  Federal 
money  today  to  the  local  communities. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  this  pro- 
gram go  fon^-ard.  this  will  give  the 
State  more  effective  participation  in  the 
water  pollution  control  program.  That 
is  what  the  fight  is  between  the  minority 
and  the  majority  today  on  this  bill.  We 
all  want  and.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
of  course.  I  want  water  pollution  control. 
We  want  adequate  control  of  water  pol- 
lution. We  want  adequate  funds  in  the 
bill.  We  want  the  States  to  be  proper 
partners  in  the  program  and  not  have 
the  Federal  Government  exclusively  ac- 
cept the  responsibility.  My  amendment 
will  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  previous  amendment  which 
was  considered  and  \\hich  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  50  years 
this  Congress  has  considered  over  100 
bills  dealing  with  the  pollution  problem, 
but  it  was  not  until  1948  that  we  passed 
a  bill  that  specifically  dealt  with  the 
water  pollution  problem,  the  Water  Pol- 


iuuon  Control  Act  of  1948.  Thjit  bill 
did  not  contam  a  grant  section.  It  was 
I^as.sed  with  the  exp>ectAUon  that  there 
would  be  great  gain  from  its  operation 
over  the  ensuing  10  years,  that  disclo- 
sures would  be  m.ade  as  to  whetlier  or 
not  coojierative  action  with  the  States 
would  be  satisfying  in  dealing  wiii  the 
problem  realistically.  Eight  years 
passed  and  there  were  no  accomplish- 
ments and  there  were  no  gains  made 
under  the  Antipollution  Act  of  1948.  But 
in  1956  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
grants,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  water  acts  ever  passed  "by  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  received  and  ac- 
corded applaui«  m  every  State  <Df  the 
Union  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
almost  every  State  has  participated  to 
the  maximimi  extent  of  allotments  avail- 
able. 

So  if  we  are  to  achieve  greater  success 
and  attam  the  ends  we  seek  in  this  bill 
we  must  increase  the  minimum  rtquire- 
ments. 

I  hoF)e  the  committee  will  not  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise 
in  fsupport  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  ccwnm.ittee.  both  the  ma.ioriiy  and 
minority  members,  on  the  hare;  work 
which  has  been  put  in  on  a  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  subject.  I  have 
been  very  active  in  my  own  State  on 
water  affairs,  haWng  been  a  member  of 
the  water  committee  of  the  State  leg- 
islature for  4  years,  havinp  sponsored 
research  studies  on  methods  of  replenish- 
ing underground  waters  without  con- 
tamination, and  having  sponsor ?d  and 
helped  to  pu.sh  through  a  metropolitan 
sewage-disposal  district  which  wull  pro- 
vide service  for  a  great  number  of  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area.  I  am.  therefore,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure  and  aware  of 
the  local  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  many  areas  to  solve  the  problem  of 
waste  dispwsal. 

I  suggested  to  the  water  conference 
held  in  Washington,  DC  .  in  December 
1960  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
enactment  of  a  uniform  law  containing 
provisions  which  would  standardize  pol- 
lution criteria  and  enforcement  of  anti- 
pollution measures.  I  feel  that  Federal 
aid  should  be  conditioned  on  a  State 
adopting  such  law.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  such  law  has  yet  been  completed, 
and,  hence,  this  type  of  approach  is  not 
now  feasible. 

It  is  my  own  feeling  that  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  local  sewage-disposal  dis- 
tricts must  at  least  be  conducted  on  a 
partnership  basis  with  the  States  in- 
volved so  that  there  will  be  a  true  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  partnership,  with 
the  costs  shared  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  responsibilities.  Without  this, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  providing 
an  incentive  for  action  by  local  commu- 
nities to  accept  obligation  for  local  re- 
sponsibilities, we  will  be  inserting  ihe 
Federal  jurisdiction  into  local  affars.  I 
earnestly  request,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  that  for  these 
reasons  you  consider  favorably  the  pro- 


posal advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  under  which  State  participa- 
tion m  tiiese  projects  would  be  required. 
This  proposal  is  not  extrane.  as  it  give* 
ample  time  for  the  States  to  take  action 
to  provide  such  assistance. 

If  we  are  lo  retain  our  sj'stem  of 
sharing  responsibilities  between  govern- 
mental levels,  we  should  not  at  the  ■'^«rr>p 
tune  take  away  responsibility  from  the 
basic  element  of  our  Government — the 
States — and  transfer  it  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from  Florida    1  Mr.  Ckamebj. 

The  quef^tion  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer.)  there 
were — ayes  69.  noes  138. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected- 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offei- 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Cramer:  On 
page  8,  line  10.  after  "of  '  Insert  •■inter- 
state'". 

Mr.  CRA^TER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requert  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  only  so  much  time  as  I  think  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  explain  the  purposes 
and  the  reasons  for  the  amendment  I 
have  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  discussion 
we  have  heard  quotations  of  Solomon 
and  quotations  of  proposals  by  Senator 
Taft.  But  I  would  venture  to  say  if 
Solomon  were  considering  this  question 
his  position  would  be  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  limited  powers  and 
States  have  responsibilities  and  authori- 
ties that  should  be  protected,  and  that  an 
all-powerful  Federal  Government  is  not 
a  proper  approach  in  a  representative 
form  of  government  in  a  republic,  as  we 
have  in  this  country. 

That  is  the  fundamental  issue  in- 
volved in  this  particular  amendment. 
I  venture  to  say  further  if  Senator  Taft 
were  present,  and  I  venture  to  say  any 
proposition  made  by  him  would  not  be 
one  that  would  include  the  Federal 
Government  taking  over  jurisdiction 
from  the  States  so  far  as  water  p>ollu- 
tion  is  concerned  over  intrastate  waters, 
waters  flowing  within  the  boundaries  of 
States,  waters  flowing  within  the  States 
to  coastal  waters,  which  are  of  course 
the  vast  majority  of  the  shorter  streams 
throughout  the  country.  The  larger  in- 
terstate streams  are  largely  covered  by 
present  legislation  and  would  be  covered 
by  the  bill  before  us:  adding  the  Great 
Lakes  and  streams  forming  State 
boundaries. 

I  say  to  you  it  is  a  crucial  question  of 
Federal  responsibility,  a  crucial  question 
of  policy  which  this  Congress  must  de- 
cide, and  I  think  by  implication  involves 
the  basic  constitutional  concept  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  as  between  F^eral, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  because  I  take  the  position  the 
States  should   retain   jurisdiction,   and 
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by  retaining  jurisdiction  I  mean  over  in- 
trastate waters.  I  am  for  some  unknown 
reason  supporting  some  polluters.     This 
is  absolutely  false.     No  one  has  been  a 
stronger   supporter   of   Public   Law    660. 
having  sponsored  the  bill  myself,  or  of 
needed    amendments    to    this    bill    than 
myself.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  my 
amendment   is    adopted,   I   will   support 
the  bill.    The  result  of  it  as  so  amended 
would  be  that  you  would  have  stronger 
water  E>ollution  control  throughout  this 
country   because    you   would    have    the 
States  retaining  intrastate  jurisdiction, 
and  in  so  retaining  jurisdiction  accept- 
ing responsibility  ari  going  in  and  doing 
the  job  themselves  on  their  own  intra- 
state streams  and  working  conjunctively 
with  the  Federal  Government  where  it 
properly   has   jurisdiction  on  interstate 
streams.     My  objective  is  to  strengthen 
water  pollution  control  by  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  States,  by  retaining  in 
them  residual  jurisdiction,  which  means 
this  will  help  them  in  beefing  up  their 
water   pollution   programs.     They   can 
only  be  encouraged  to  do  so  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  sap  up  all  of 
the  jurisdiction.    That  is  what  this  fight 
is  about,  that  is  what  the  difference  of 
opinion  is.    It  is  a  very  deepseated  feel- 
ing, so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  believe  that  the  States  have  certain 
rights  and  likewise  they  have  certain 
responsibilities.  Nothing  has  been 
shown  to  indicate  that  the  States  have 
not  been  accepting  that  responsibility. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  shown 
that  States  have  been  coming  in  with 
stronger  antipollution  laws  because  they 
have  jurisdiction  over  these  intrastate 
streams.  Now  we  are  going  to  dis- 
courage them  from  doing  that  job  by 
taking  away  from  them  exclusive  intra- 
state jurisdiction  which  they  now  have. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  important 
that  the  significance  of  this  proposal  be 
understood,  in  view  of  what  the  present 
law  is  and  what  this  bill  proposes  in  the 
way  of  enforcement  provisions. 

Let  me  say  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  strengthening  the  enforcement 
provisions  that  relate  to  proper  Federal 
interstate  stream  jurisdiction.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  strength- 
ening the  water  pollution  control  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  as  it  relates  to  interstate 
waters,  which  is  a  proper  Federal  Tunc- 
tion.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  going  beyond 
that  to  include  intrastate  waters,  a  prop- 
er State  function. 

Where  did  this  idea  come  from? 
Again,  it  is  not  necessarily  only  mine. 
It  came  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion in  its  recommendations  to  Congress 
in  the  last  session.  What  did  the  ad- 
ministration say  at  that  time  with  regard 
to  this  very  same  question,  realizing,  of 
course,  that  today  the  only  jurisdiction 
the  Federal  Government  has  under  pres- 
ent law  is  over  interstate  waters? 

So,  the  question  is,  Do  we  want  to 
broaden  that  jurisdiction  to  include 
practically  every  shallow  stream  in 
America?  That  is  the  question  in  my 
mind.  Do  we  want  to  include  every 
stream  that  can  float  a  log?  That  Is 
what  it  amounts  to,  even  though  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  interstate  commerce 


whatsoever,  let  alone  intrastate  com- 
merce, in  fact,  when  it  comes  to  actually 
using  the  stream  for  navigation. 

So,  here  is  what  the  previous  adminis- 
tration recommended : 

The  first  recommendation  for  the  amend- 
ment of  section  8  would  make  these  pro- 
cedurea  available  also  whenever  there  la  pol- 
lution affecting  the  legitimate  uses  of  the 
waters  of  any  navigable  Interstate  stream, 
whether  or  not  there  Is  Interstate  pollution. 

And,  we  go  along  with  that.  We  ac- 
cept that  proposal. 

Federal  jurisdiction  in  this  kind  of  pollu- 
tion situation,  however,  would  be  exercised 
only  upon  request  by  the  State,  and  then 
only  when  the  Interference  with  legitimate 
uses  Is  Judged  to  be  of  sulBclent  significance 
to  require  the  Initiation  of  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. Such  an  extension  of  Federal  au- 
thority could  serve  to  Improve  serious  pol- 
lution situations  which  are  also  of  great 
national  Importance  although  not  endanger- 
ing the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  in  a 
State  other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge 
originates.  Inclusion  of  navigable  Interstate 
waters  within  the  scope  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion enforcement  procedures  is  consistent 
with  constitutional  authority  over  these 
waterways. 

So,  this  is  consistent  with  the  previous 
administration's  program  of  jurisdiction 
only  over  interstate  waters  but  includ- 
ing intrastate  pollution  on  those  waters 
if  such  exists.  So,  we  go  along  with 
that  extension,  but  we  do  not  go  along 
with  the  extension  of  including  intra- 
state waters  within  Federal  jurisdiction, 
and  I  think  for  many,  many  sound  rea- 
sons. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  proposal 
is  consistent  with  the  broad  recom- 
mendations suggested  by  Senator  Kerr's 
special  committee  in  the  other  body.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  this  subject  in  regard  to  enforce- 
ment, in  that  the  bill  he  introduced  car- 
ried in  the  first  place  a  $75  million  figure, 
which  was  just  defeated  by  the  House, 
but  also  did  not  include  additional  law 
enforcement  provisions,  because  he  ap- 
parently felt  they  were  adequate  today. 

You  have  to  realize  that  if  this  is  in- 
cluded, you  are  discouraging  not  only 
the  individual  States,  but  look  at  all 
these  compact  States,  these  river  basin 
States.  Many  of  them  in  these  areas 
joined  together  to  lick  this  problem 
themselves.  I  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  the  enforcement 
authority  is  going  to  destroy  and  not 
build  up  that  concept  which  is  so  essen- 
tial for  the  control  of  a  proper  water 
supply  in  the  future  as  pointed  out  in 
the  Kerr  committee  report.  Unless  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  the  result  is  that 
we  are  going  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward in  carrying  on  a  very  essential  pro- 
gram between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  believe  you  me, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  ever  have  a  strong 
program.  You  cannot  do  it  by  weaken- 
ing the  States.  Not  only  do  you  take 
in  intrastate  jurisdiction,  but  the  States 
have  nothing  to  say,  as  they  do  under 
present  law,  about  the  form  of  the  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
does  not  have  to  consult  them  when 
he  makes  the  order.  Also,  when  he  goes 
to  court  to  get  an  order  enforced,  he 


does  not  have  to  consult  with  the  States, 
as  he  does  under  present  law.  That  is 
why  we  are  concerned  about  extending 
this  Federal  jurisdiction,  because  the  en- 
forcement sections  are  being  so  broad- 
ened and  the  States  left  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, in  the  final  stages,  and  therefore 
the  intrastate  feature  should  be  excluded 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  ask  just  which  bodies  of  water 
the  gentleman  would  bring  in  and  just 
which  bodies  of  water  he  would  leave 
out  by  the  inclusion  of  this  word  which 
he  suggests  for  insertion.  I  recall  yester- 
day in  the  Committee  on  Rules  when  a 
group  of  us  from  the  committee  ap- 
peared the  illustration  was  given  of  the 
Rappahannock  and  if  I  recall  properly 
the  gentleman's  definition,  he  said  the 
Rappahannock  would  still  be  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additiori'il  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  I  believe  he  said  at 
that  time  that  under  his  proposed  defini- 
tion the  Rappahannock  would  still  be  in; 
is  that  correct  or  incorrect? 

Mr.  CRAME31.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point  and  I  am  glad  he 
has  given  me  the  opp>ortunity  to  em- 
phasize this.  If  he  will  look  at  page  16, 
line  7.  he  will  find  the  definition  of  inter- 
state waters.  It  is  agreed  by  the  minor- 
ity and  the  majority  that  the  proper 
definition  of  that  term  is.  £is  it  affects 
coastal  streams — that  is.  streams  flowing 
from  within  a  State  to  the  coast — the 
proper  definition  would  mean  that  those 
would  be  excluded  by  my  amendment. 
It  is  intended  for  them  to  be  intrastate 
streams  in  the  future  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  therefore  the  determi- 
nation of  interstate  waters  does  not  in- 
clude streams  that  flow  from  within  a 
State,  not  across  State  boundaries  to 
the  coast.  Those  would  be  excluded  by 
my  amendment  and  properly  so,  because 
in  the  past  they  were. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  agree  with  just 
about  one  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  and  that  is  his  statement 
that  this  is  a  significant  amendment. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  If  you 
want  to  take  the  innards  out  of  this 
bill,  if  you  want  to  emasculate  its  oper- 
ation, if  you  want  to  take  out  of  its 
scope  about  85  percent  of  the  waters  of 
the  United  States,  then  adopt  the 
amendment    of    the    gentleman    from 


Florida.  If  you  agree  with  him  that  pol- 
lution is  a  uniquely  local  problem,  you 
should  vote  with  him.  If,  instead,  you 
believe  that  the  laws  of  gravity  operate 
in  our  streams  and  on  our  waters  and 
that  pollution,  once  deposited  in  a 
stream,  moves  downstream,  just  as 
everything  else  does,  and  pollutes  the 
people  downstream,  then  you  will  say 
that  it  is  not  a  uniquely  local  problem 
and  we  want  to  see  all  navigable  waters 
in  the  United  States  covered  by  this 
urogram. 

What  are  some  of  the  shallow  waters 
that  the  gentleman  says  he  wants  to  keep 
out  of  this  program?  He  says  he  wants 
to  see  thai  we  do  not  affect  these  shal- 
low streams.  Let  me  name  a  few  of 
them  that  would  be  excluded  under  his 
amendment  if  it  is  adopted.  You  will 
find  them  on  page  8  of  the  report.  They 
are.  the  greater  part  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  tributaries,  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  Nation  in  their  entirety,  the  De- 
troit River,  most  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  Florida,  all  rivers,  streams, 
lakes,  and  coastal  waters  of  Alaska.  Ha- 
waii, and  the  'Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico;  interntional  boundary  streams 
such  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  Niagara,  lower 
Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers. 
These  are  some  of  the  shallow  streams 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  says 
represent  uniquely  local  problems,  purely 
intrastate  problems,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  if  you  want  to  see  an 
effective  program  that  covers  the  26.000 
bodies  of  water  in  the  United  States, 
that  deals  with  the  problem  upon  a 
national  basis,  that  treats  fairly  the  peo- 
ple of  the  50  States,  you  will  vote  against 
his  amendment.  The  gentleman  would 
give  to  the  people  of  Ala.^ka  no  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  program. 
He  would  give  to  the  people  of  Hawaii 
no  opportunity  to  take  part  in  it  and 
be  protected  by  it.  He  would  limit  it  only 
to  completely  interstate  situations  in- 
volving navigable  streams.  Only  there 
could  this  program  be  invoked. 

We  say  let  us  take  the  standard  of 
navigable  streams  or  navigable  waters. 
Ever  since  1865  when  the  Supreme  Court 
spoke  clearly  on  this  subject  it  has  been 
established  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  undisputed  responsibility  for  naviga- 
ble waters,  not  limited  to  navigation 
matters.  We  propose  to  take  this  long- 
standing principle  and  say  wc  are  going 
to  take  care  of  the  problem  of  pollution 
on  these  navigable  waters  wherever  we 
find  them  in  the  United  States  There 
is  nothing  radical  or  revolutionary  about 
this.  It  is  facing  up  to  the  problem  and 
facing  up  to  it  on  a  national  basis.  I 
say  let  us  defeat  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  do 
a  national  job  on  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  both  want  to  cure 
the  problem  of  water  pollution.  With 
regard  to  the  problem  as  to  whether 
the  Great  Lakes  are  included  in  my 
amendment,  the  Great  Lakes  will  not 
be  taken  out  nor  will  any  river  forming 


any  boundary  between  any  two  States, 
or  coastal  waters,  which  are  excluded 
under  present  law.  so  the  only  thinii  ex- 
cluded under  my  proposal  would  be 
streams  fiowing  within  the  State  that 
do  not  form  part  of  the  boundarj  be- 
tween two  States,  which  is  true  under 
present  law  covering  streams  which  fiow 
into  certain  waters.  Alaska  would  be 
included  because  of  its  border  with  Can- 
ada. I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  does 
not  understand  the  amendment  or  its 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  decline  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman  has  completely  misstated  and 
misrepresented  the  fmendment,  1  am 
sure  unintentionally.  It  is  quite  clear 
to  us  from  a  reading  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  that  it  would 
severely  restrict  the  scope  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition   to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  should  like  the  rec- 
ord to  be  made  clear  that  there  are  those 
of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  this 
whole  matter  for  quite  some  time  and 
there  is  no  question  in  our  minds  what 
this  amendment  will  do.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  doing  is  trying  to  g^t  this  pro- 
gram down  to  the  level  of  the  weakest 
link.  tr>-inR  to  have  it  operate  on  the 
lowest  level.  His  amendment  would 
only  do  this,  that  the  enforcement  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  would  apply  to  only 
about  4.000  bodie.>  of  water  out  of  the 
26.000  where  this  program  is  of  impor- 
tance. 

I  should  like  to  refresh  the  gentle- 
man s  recollection,  that  at  the  1960  Re- 
publican Convention  when  they  adopted 
the  platform,  in  the  .section  devoted  to 
human  needs  and  the  subsection  under 
the  heading  of  health,  they  announced 
this  pledge,  that  they  are  for  strength- 
ening Federal  enforcement  powers  in 
abating  pollution.  I  say  the  gentleman's 
proposal  would  weaken  this.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated.  All  it  does  is 
either  constrict  or  restrict,  or  obstruct  or 
destruct.  That  is  about  all  I  can  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  With  regard  to  the 
streams  that  would  be  included  under 
this  amendment,  are  not  my  remarks 
correct  that  the  Great  Lakes  would  con- 
tinue to  be  included  and  that  streams 
on  boundaries  would  be  added':'  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  restrict  it  so  that  80 
percent  of  the  waters  would  not  be 
touched  by  enforcement.  The  gentle- 
man gives  the  wrong  impression.  He 
says  interstate  streams  would  be  subject 
to  enforcement.  You  take  the  Missouri 
River,  the  shallows  o:  the  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  crosses  the  State 
boundary;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  Missouri  is  defi- 
nitely &n  interstate  stream  and  can  be 
polluted  from  here  to  Kingdom  Come  on 
an  intrastate  basis,  and  there  is  nothing 
here  in  the  enforcement  section  of  exist- 
ing law  that  can  cause  it  to  cease  and 


desist  unless  you  go  downstream  and 
prove  that  it  came  from  a  certain  af- 
fluent. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  nothing  un- 
der my  amendment  which  would  prevent 
it  from  being  done  or  to  delete  it;  is 
there? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Your  amendment 
actually  would  prevent  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  would  not  prevent 
it.  It  would  permit  enforcement  on  in- 
terstate streams  and  does  not  change  the 
present  situation  when  it  comes  to  in- 
trastate pollution.  The  gentleman 
knows  that.  It  is  specifically  stated  in 
my  amendment,  and  I  so  state  it  on  the 
fioor,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  examine 
this  language  in  the  present  bill,  he  will 
see  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  but  actually  I  rise  to 
clear  up  one  point  which  I  have  already 
discussed  to  a  limited  extent.  Of  course, 
the  committee  knows  I  have  always  fa- 
vored doing  away  with  stream  p>ollution, 
but  on  page  25  of  the  report,  I  read  this 
language ; 

Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  new 
Federal  enforcement  provisions  apply  to  all 
waters  In  every  State. 

I  have  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
a  large  plant  which  employs  several 
thousand  people.  These  people  do  use 
some  chemicals  and  over  the  years  they 
have  developed  at  their  own  expense  a 
lake  or  body  of  water  which  has  been 
used  largely  for  their  own  purposes  and 
to  discharge  some  of  the  chemical  wastes 
from  that  plant.  It  so  happens  that  a 
portion  of  that  water  is  located  in  Louisi- 
ana and  part  of  it  is  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  These  people  are  disturbed 
about  this  bill.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  that  would  make  their  situation 
worse  than  it  is  under  the  present  law. 
and  do  they  have  any  means  of  protect- 
ing themselves  in  a  case  of  this  sort 
where  the  work  has  been  done  at  their 
own  expense  and  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  local  people  in  the  development 
of  a  waterway  for  one  particular  pur- 
pose, which  is  for  the  discharge  of 
chemical  wastes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  is  "No" — 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  affects 
the  situation  you  have  just  described. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  fact 
that  you  have  this  statement  in  the  re- 
port here  that  this  covers  all  waters  in 
every  State  would  not  necessarily  cover 
their  body  of  water;  would  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  They  are 
covered  in  the  1956  act  which,  of  course, 
has  been  in  operation  since  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  There  is 
nothing  then  in  this  bill  that  would  make 
conditions  any  more  rigorous  against 
that  company? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  there  is 
not. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion? 
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Mr.  BRCXDKS  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman   from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thmk  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  I  have  a  little  differ- 
ent opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  State's 
authority  in  joining  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  cleaning  up  this  par- 
ticular stream  would  find  that  they  would 
be  substantially  limited  and  restricted  as 
compared  to  the  situation  under  the 
present  law.  Assuming  that  it  is  an 
intrastate  stream,  the  State  would  have 
nothing  to  say— and  I  will  repeat  it  over 
and  over  again — the  State  would  have 
nothing  to  say  as  to  what  kind  of  order 
the  Secretary  would  issue  ordering  the 
local  community  to  clean  it  up.  The 
State  has  nothing  to  .say  if  the  local 
community  refuses  to  obey  the  order  as 
to  whether  the  Federal  Government  shall 
go  to  the  court  and  force  it  to  carrj-  out 
that  order  as  they  do  under  the  present 
law,  and  I  challenge  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  to  dispute  that  statement. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  My  un- 
derstanding has  been  that  under  the 
present  law  the  State  is  in  the  same 
position  as  it  would  be  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  I  have  explained 
why  that  would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
my  distinaruished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  the 
States  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
cedures under  this  revised  bill  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect.  The  States  participate 
in  initiating  the  case;  the  States  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearing  boards;  they 
name  a  member  of  the  hearing  board 
which  makes  the  recommendation  on 
which  the  Secretary  acts.  So  it  is  an 
absolutely  inaccurate  statement  to  make 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Would  I 
be  correct  in  saying  that  this  particular 
plant  would  be  just  as  well  protected 
under  this  bill  as  it  is  under  the  pres- 
ent law;? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  CRAM£a> 
there  were — ayes  70.  nays  151. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thobtpson  of  Texas.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  havinc:  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (HR.  6441)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
of  water  pollution  control,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  274.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  m  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  c'.erfcs.  announced 
that  the  Senate  aarrees  to  the  report  of 
tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•  HR  3935)  entitled  An  act  to  amend 
t!ie  Pair  Labor  Standaids  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  good.s  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wafce  under  the 
act  to  $1  25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1961 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  tHR. 
3935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service 
and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  327) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
3935).  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  large  enterprises  engaged 
in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proj)osed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961". 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sbc.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  3  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  defining  the  term  "wage".  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
Provided.  That  the  cost  of  board,  lodging,  or 
other  facilities  shall  not  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to  the 
extent  it  Is  excluded  therefrom  under  the 
terms  of  a  bona  fide  collective-bargaining 
agreement  appUcable  to  the  particular  em- 
ployee: Provided  further ,  That  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  determine  the  fair 
\Ti!ue  of  siich  t>oard,  lodging,  or  other  facili- 
ties for  defined  classes  of  employees  and  in 
defined  areas,  based  on  average  cost  to  the 
employer  or  to  groups  of  employers  similarly 
situated,  or  average  value  to  groups  of  em- 


ployees, or  other  appropriate  measure*  of 
fair  value.  Such  evaluations,  where  apipli- 
cable  and  pertinent,  shall  be  Ofcd  in  heu  of 
actiial  measure  of  cost  In  determining  the 
wage  paid  to  any  enaployee'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (n)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore 'shall  not'  the  following  '.  except  a«  used 
in  subsection   (8)(1).'. 

"(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   paragrapha : 

"'(p)  "American  vessel"  Includes  any 
vessel  which  is  documented  or  niuubered 
under  the  laws  of  Uie  United  States. 

"'(q)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
of  Labor. 

"'(r)  "Fnterprlse"  means  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  (either  through  unified 
operation  or  common  control)  by  any  per- 
son or  persons  for  a  common  business  pur- 
pose, and  Includes  all  such  activities  whether 
performed  in  one  or  more  establUhments  or 
by  one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional units  Including  departments  of  an 
establishment  operated  through  leasing  ar- 
rangements, but  shall  not  Include  the  re- 
lated acUylties  performed  for  such  enterprise 
by  an  Independent  contractor:  Provided, 
That,  within  the  meaning  of  this  ;;ubsectlon. 
a  retail  or  service  establishment  which  is 
under  Independent  ownership  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  so  operated  or  controlled  as  to 
be  other  than  a  separate  and  distinct  enter- 
prise by  reason  of  any  arrangement,  which 
Includes,  but  Is  not  necessarily  limited  to, 
an  agreement,  (1)  that  It  will  sell,  or  sell 
only,  certain  goods  specified  by  a  particular 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  advertiser,  or 
(2)  that  it  will  Join  with  other  such  estab- 
lishments In  the  same  Industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  purchasing,  or  (3)  that  It 
win  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the 
goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  or  advertiser  within  a 
specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  occupies  premises  leased  to  It  by  a  person 
who  also  leases  premises  to  other  retail  or 
service  establishments. 

"•(a)  "Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  conunerce" 
means  any  of  '.he  following  In  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged.  Including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  in 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person: 

"•(1)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  retail  or  service  establishments  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated  and  If  such 
enterprise  purchases  or  receives  goods  for 
resale  that  move  or  have  moved  across  State 
lines  (not  in  deliveries  from  the  reselling 
establishment)  which  amount  in  total  an- 
nual volume  to  $250,000  or  more; 

"'(2)  any  such  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  operating  a  street, 
suburban  or  Interurban  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier  If  the  an- 
nual gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enterprise 
Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  separately 
stated; 

"'(3)  any  establishment  of  any  sudi 
enterprise,  except  establishments  and  enter- 
prises referred  to  In  other  paragrapha  of  this 
subsection,  which  has  employees  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  if  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000; 
"■(4)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  construction  or 
reconstruction,  or  both,  if  the  annual  gross 
volume  from  the  business  of  such  enterprise 
Is  not  less  than  $350,000; 

"'(S)  »ny  gasoline  service  establishment 
If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
establishment  Is  not  less  than  $250,000,  ex- 
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elusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated : 
Proiided.  That  an  establishment  shall  not 
be  considered  to  t>e  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  a  part  oi  an  enterprise  engaged 
in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  and  the  sales  of  such  estab- 
lishment shall  not  be  Included  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  annual  gross  volume 
of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  only  employees  of  such 
esubllshment  are  the  owner  thereof  or  per- 
sons standing  In  the  relationship  of  parent, 
spouse,  or  child  of  such  owner.' 

"INVESTIGATIONS    OF    ETFECTS    ON    EMPLOYMENT 
OF    FOREIGN    COMPETITION 

"Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

••■(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  in  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  In 
United  States  markets  or  In  markets  abroad, 
or  both,  has  resulted,  or  Is  likely  to  result.  In 
Increased  unemployment  In  the  United 
States,  he  shall  undertake  an  Investigation  to 
gain  full  Information  with  respect  to  the 
matter.  If  he  determines  such  Increased  un- 
employment has  In  fact  resulted,  or  Is  In  fact 
likely  to  result,  from  such  competition,  he 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  his 
findings  and  determinations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress:  Proridfd.  That  he  may 
also  Include  In  such  report  Information  on 
the  increased  employment  resulting  from  ad- 
ditional exports  in  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  as  he  may  det/»rmlne  to  be  pertinent  to 
such  report.' 

"SPECIAL     INDUSTRY     COMMmEES     FOR     PUERTO 
RICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN     ISLANDS 

'•Sec  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  'production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  "or 
employed  in  any  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce'. 

"MINIMUM    WAGES 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  ( 1 )  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  'who' 
in  the  portion  thereof  preceding  paragraph 
(1).  the  words  'In  any  workweek". 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  not  less  than  $1  15  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961.  and  not  less  than  $1  25  an  hour  there- 
after, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section.' 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  "(3)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In 
American  Samoa.  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  this  subsection  cr  subsection 
(b).  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  a  special  In- 
dustry committee  or  committees  which  he 
shall  appoint  In  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  appli- 
cable to  the  special  Industry  committees  pro- 
vided for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  (I)  is 
employed  In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  as  defined  In  section  (3)(s)(l), 
(2) ,  or  (4)  or  by  an  establishment  described 
in  section  (3)(s)  (3)  or  (5).  and  wlio,  except 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961,  would  not  be 
within  the  purview  of  this  section,  or  (11)  Is 
brought  within  the  purview  of  this  section  by 


the  amendments  made  to  section  13(a)  of 
this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961,  wages  at  rates — 

"  '(1)  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the 
first  three  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments;  not  less  than  $1.15  an 
hour  during  the  fourth  year  from  such  date; 
and  not  less  than  the  rate  effective  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a)  thereafter; 
■••(2)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel,  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  will  provide  to  the  employee, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment, 
wages  equp.l  to  compensation  at  the  hourly 
rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section for  all  hours  during  such  period  when 
he  was  actually  on  duty  (Including 
periods  aboard  ship  when  the  employee  was 
on  watch  or  was,  at  the  direction  of  a  su- 
perior officer,  performing  work  or  standing 
by,  but  not  Including  off-duty  periods  which 
are  provided  pursuant  to  the  employment 
agreement).' 

"(c)  Sutwection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee 
ill  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only 
for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee 
is  covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or 
hereafter  icsued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  5: 
Provided.  That  (1)  the  following  rates  shall 
apply  to  any  such  employee  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
wuuld  otherwise  apply: 

"■(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  mort  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961, 
increased  by  15  per  centum,  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  in  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  or 
a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
such  employee  theretofore  ls.sued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  Industry  committee  appointed 
under  section  5,  whichever  Is  later. 

"'(B)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
not  less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
paragraph  ( A) ,  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  ap- 
plicable under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
If  sued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments cf  1961,  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are 
superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  in 
a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  the  recommendations  of  a  review 
conunlttee  appointed  under  paragraph  (C). 
"'(C)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  em- 
ployers, employing  a  majority  of  the 
employees  In  an  industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
In  writing  for  the  appointment  of  a  review 
committee  to  recommend  the  minimum  rate 
or  rates  to  be  paid  such  employees  in  lieu 
of  the  rate  or  rates  provided  by  paragraph 

(A)  or  (B).  Any  such  application  with 
respect  to  any  rate  or  rates  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (A)  shall  be  filed  within 
sixty  days  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961 
and  any  such  application  with  respect  to  any 
rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  paragraph 

(B)  shall  be  filed  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  and  not  less  than 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
applicable  rate  or  rates  under  paragraph  (B) . 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  consider  such 
application  and  may  appoint  a  review  com- 
mittee if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 


on  the  basis  of  financial  and  other  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  application,  that  com- 
pliance with  any  applicable  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  will  sub- 
stantially curtail  employment  In  such  Indus- 
try. The  Secretary's  decision  upon  any  such 
application  shall  be  final.  Any  wage  order 
issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
review  committee  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  take  effect  on  the  applicable 
effective  date  provided  In  paragraph  (A) 
or    (B). 

"'(D)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  review  committee  prior  to  the  applicable 
effective  date  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B), 
the  applicable  percentage  Increase  provided 
by  any  such  paragraph  shall  take  effect  on 
tlie  effective  date  prescribed  therein,  except 
with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an  employer 
who  filed  an  application  under  paragraph 
(C)  and  who  files  with  the  Secretary  an  un- 
dertaking with  a  surety  or  sureties  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  for  pajinent  to  his 
employees  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate such  employees  for  the  difference 
between  the  wages  they  actually  receive  and 
the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  sli:  11  be  em- 
p>owered  to  enforce  such  undent  a V:;ag  and 
any  sums  recovered  by  him  shall  be  held  in 
a  special  deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid, 
on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the 
employee  or  employees  affected.  Any  such 
sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  because  of  in- 
ability to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three  years 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States   as   miscellaneous   receipts. 

"'(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee 
to  whom  subsection  (b)  would  otherwise  ap- 
ply, the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961  appoint  a  special 
Industry  committee  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  prescribed  by  section  8.  not  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  rate  provided  by  sub- 
section (b),  to  be  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  subsection  (b).  The  rate  or  rates  recom- 
mended by  the  special  Industry  committee 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee upon  the  effective  date  of  the  wage 
order  issued  pursuant  to  such  recommenda- 
tion but  not  before  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961. 

"  "(3)  The  provisions  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8,  relating  to  special  industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  review  committees 
appointed  under  this  subsection.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  review  committee  shall  be 
in  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special 
Industry  committee  required  to  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8,  except  that  no  special  Industry 
committee  shall  hold  any  hearing  within  one 
year  after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
for  such  Industry  shall  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  by  a  review  com- 
mittee to  be  paid  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  for  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B). 
The  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  In  effect  only 
for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates  have  not  been  superseded 
by  a  wage  order  fixing  a  higher  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates  (but  not  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  rate  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) 
or  subsection  (b) )  hereafter  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  special  Industry  committee.' 

"MAXIMUM    HOURS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  designating  such 
subsection  as  subsection  (a)(1),  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  'who'  the  words  'in  any 
workweek',  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
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and  the  word  'and'  In  lieu  thereof  and  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  (  3)  : 

"  '(2^  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  hi* 
employees  who  In  any  workweek  (1)  la  em- 
ployed In  an  enterprise  engaged  m  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  gcods  for  connmerce, 
as  defined  In  section  3(s)(l)  or  (4).  or  by 
an  establishment  described  In  section  3(s) 
(3).  and  who.  except  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1951.  would  not  be  within  the  purview  of 
this  subsection,  or  ill)  Is  brought  within 
the  purview  of  this  subsection  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  section  13  of  this  Act  by  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961 — 

••■(A(  for  a  W'.rkweek  longer  than  forty- 
four  hours  during  the  third  year  from  the 
eflective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standcirds 
Amendmenta  of  1931. 

"■(B)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hours  during  the  fourth  year  from  such 
date. 

•'•(C)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
ho\u"s  after  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year  from  such  date,  vinless  such  employee 
receives  compensation  for  hla  employment 
In  excess  of  the  hours  above  specified  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'In  excess 
of  forty  hours  In  the  wor'rcweek'  In  paragraph 
(2)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 'In  excess  of  the  maximum  workweek 
applicable  to  such  employee  under  subsection 

"(c)  Paragraph  i5)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'forty  In  a  workweek'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  wurkweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a) '. 

"(d)  P.u-agraph  (7)  of  ?ubsectlon  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  is  amenc'ed  by  striking 
out  -forty  hours'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  the  maximum  workweek  ap- 
plicable to  such  employee  under  subsection 
(a)'. 

"(e)  Subeectlon  (e)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'forty 
hours'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  max- 
imum workweek  applicable  to  such  employee 
under  subsection  la)',  (2)  by  striking  out 
'section  6(a)'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6  (which- 
ever may  be  appUcabl?) '.  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  'forty  in  any'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'such  maximum'. 

"(f)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'forty  hours' 
both  times  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee  under 
such  subsection'. 

"(g)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

'••(h)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
for  a  workweek  in  excess  of  the  applicable 
workweek  specified  therein,  if  ( 1 )  the  regu- 
lar rate  of  pay  of  such  employee  is  in  excess 
of  one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  appUcable  to  him  under  section 
6.  and  (2)  more  than  half  his  compensation 
fca"  a  representative  period  (not  less  than 
one  month  i  represents  commissions  on  goods 
or  services.' 

"VACE    ORDERS   IN    PT-'ERTO    RICO   AND  THE  VIRGIN 
I  ISI AHBS 

"Sec  7  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  'industries"  where  It  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  the  words  'or  enterprise';  and 
by  Inserting  sifter  the  words  "production  of 
go<-)d3  for  commerce"  where  they  appear  In 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  'or  in 
any  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce'. 


"CHILD    LABOR    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  'or  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce.* 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"  '  ( 1 )  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona 
fide  executive,  administrative,  or  profession- 
al capacity,  or  In  the  capacity  of  outside 
salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  de- 
limited from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  except 
that  an  employee  of  a  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishment shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  employee  employed  In  a  bon» 
fide  executive  or  administrative  capacity  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  hours  In  his  work- 
week which  he  devotes  to  activities  not  di- 
rectly or  closely  related  to  the  performance  of 
executive  or  administrative  activities.  If  less 
than  40  per  centum  of  his  hours  worked  In 
the  v/orkweek  are  devoted  to  such  activi- 
ties) ;  or 

"  '(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar vclume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  U 
made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located,  if  such  establishment — 

"  "(1)  Is  not  in  an  enterprise  described  la 
section  3(s) ,  or 

•■'(1.)  is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  Is  a 
hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  or  motion  picture 
theater;  or  is  an  amusement  or  recreational 
establishment  that  operates  on  a  seasonal 
basis,  or 

"'(lii)  is  In  such  an  enterprise  and  Is  a 
hospital,  or  an  institution  which  is  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged, 
the  mentally  HI  or  defective,  residing  on  the 
premises  of  such  institution,  or  a  school  for 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  or  gifted 
children,  or 

"  "(iv)  Is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  has  an 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated)  which  Is  less  than  $250,- 
000. 

A  "retail  or  service  establishment"  shall  mean 
an  establishment  75  pcrr  centum  of  whose 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or 
services  (or  of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and  is 
recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  in  the 
particular  industry;  or 

"'(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  es- 
tablishment engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning, 
or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  which  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services 
is  made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located:  Provided.  That  75  per 
centum  of  such  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  such  services  Is  made 
to  customers  who  are  not  engaged  In  a  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  transportation,  or  com- 
munications business;  or 

"  '(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  re- 
taU  estabUshment  under  clau.<;e  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  is  recognized  as  a  retail 
estabUshment  In  the  particular  Industry 
notwithstanding  that  such  establishment 
makes  or  processea  at  the  retail  establish- 
ment the  goods  that  It  sells:  Provided, 
That  more  than  85  per  centum  of  such 
establishment's  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  goods  so  made  or  processed  is  made 
within  the  State  in  which  the  esUbllshment 
is  located;  or 

"'(5)  any  employee  employed  In  the 
catching,  taking,  propagating,  harvesting, 
cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  flsh. 


shellfish.  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or 
other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  or  In  the  first  processing,  canning 
or  packing  such  marine  products  at  sea  as 
an  Incident  to.  or  In  conjunction  with  such 
fishing  operations,  including  the  going  to 
and  returning  from  work  and  loading  and 
unloading  when  performed  by  any  such  em- 
ployee; or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  in  agri- 
culture or  In  connection  with  the  operation 
or  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
or  waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for 
profit,  or  operated  on  a  share- crop  basis, 
and  which  are  used  exclusively  for  supply 
and  storing  of  water  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; or 

"■(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  thxt 
such  employee  Is  exempted  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  section 
14;  or 

"  '(8)  any  employee  employed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  any  weekly, 
semlweekly.  or  dally  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  less  than  four  thousand  the 
major  part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published  or  coun- 
ties contiguous  thereto;   or 

"•(9)  any  employee  of  a  street,  subxirban 
or  Intcrurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  m'torhus  carrier,  not  in  an  enterprise 
described  In  section  3(8)  (2) ;  or 

"'(10)  any  Individual  employed  within 
the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),  engaged  In  handling,  packing, 
storing,  compressing,  pasteurlzln-r.  drying, 
preparing  In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or 
cannlnpr  of  agricultural  or  hortlcxUtural 
commodities  for  market,  or  In  making  cheese 
or  b'.itter  or  othrr  dairy  products;  or 

"  '(11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  Independently  owned  public  telephone 
company  which  has  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  stations;   or 

"•(12)  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  operating  taxlcabs; 
or 

"  '(13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  tn  a  re- 
tail or  service  establishment  which  qualifies 
as  an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged 
in  handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the 
public  under  an  agency  or  contract  arrantje- 
ment  with  a  telegraph  company  where  the 
telegraph  message  revenue  of  such  agency 
does  not  exceed  $500  a  month:  or 

"(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American 
vessel;  or 

"•(15)  any  employee  employed  In  plant- 
ing or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or 
felling  timber,  or  In  preparing  or  transport- 
ing logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the 
mill,  processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other 
transportation  terminal.  If  the  number  of 
employees  employed  by  his  employer  In  such 
forestry  or  lumbering  operations  does  iK)t 
exceed  twelve;  or 

"'(16)  any  employee  with  respect  to  hla 
employment  In  agriculture  by  a  farmer,  not- 
withstanding other  employment  of  such 
employee  Id  connection  with  livestock  auc- 
tion operations  In  which  ruch  farmer  Is 
engaged  as  an  adjunct  to  the  raising  of  live- 
stock, either  on  his  own  account  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  farmers,  if  such  em- 
ployee (A)  Is  primarily  employed  during  his 
workweek  In  agriculture  by  such  farmer,  and 
(B)  is  paid  for  his  employment  in  connec- 
tion with  such  livestock  auction  operations 
at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than  that  prescribed 
by  section  6(a)(1);   or 

"■(17)  any  employee  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) by  an  establishment  commonly  rec- 
ognized as  a  country  elevator.  Including  such 
an  estabUshment  which  sells  products  and 
services  used  In  the  operation  of  a  farm: 
Provided,  That  no  more  than  five  employees 
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are  employed  In  the  establishment  In  such 
operations;  or 

"'(18)  any  employee  engaged  In  ginning 
of  cotton  for  market.  In  any  place  of  em- 
ployment located  In  a  county  where  cotton 
Is  grown  In  commercial  quantities;    or 

"'(19)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  8er\ice 
establishment  which  is  primarily  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  automobiles,  trucks, 
or  farm  Implements:  or 

••  ^(20)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  is  employed  primarily  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  offering 
of  food  or  beverages  for  human  consumpUcn. 
either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such  services 
as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees, 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  members  of 
clubs;  or 

••■(21)  any  agricultural  employee  em- 
ployed In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
shade-grown  tobacco  who  Is  engaged  In  the 
processing  ( Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
drying,  curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  re- 
tmlking.  sOTtlng.  grading,  aging,  and  baling) 
of  such  tobacco,  prior  to  the  stemming 
process,  for  use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco;  or 

•••(22)  any  employee  engaged  (A)  In  the 
transportation  and  preparation  for  trans- 
portation of  fruite  or  vegetables,  whether  or 
not  performed  by  the  farmer,  from  the  farm 
to  a  place  of  first  processing  or  first  market- 
ing within  the  same  State,  or  (B)  In  trans- 
port.itlon.  whetlier  cr  not  performed  by  the 
farmer,  between  the  farm  and  any  point 
Within  the  same  State  of  perw^na  employed 
or  to  be  employed  in  the  harvesting  of  fruits 
or  vegetables. 

"  (b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"  "(1)  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935;  or 

"'(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  sub- 
ject to  the  provuions  of  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
stale  Commerce  Act;  or 

"  '1 3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act;  or 

"  '(4)  any  employee  employed  in  the  can- 
ning, procesalng,  marketing,  freezing,  curing. 
storing,  packing  for  shipment,  or  distribut- 
ing of  any  kind  of  fish,  shellfish,  or  oUier 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  Ufe,  or 
any  byproduct  thereof:  or 

"'  '(5)  any  individual  employed  as  an  out- 
side buyer  of  f>oultry.  eggs,  cream,  or  miUk, 
In  their  raw  or  natural  state;   or 

"'(6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man; or 

"  '(7)  any  employee  of  a  street,  suburban 
or  InterurkKin  electric  railway,  car  local  trol- 
ley or  motorbus  carrier;  or 

"'(8)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service 
station;  or 

"'(9)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by 
a  radio  or  television  station  the  major  studio 
of  which  is  located  (A)  In  a  city  or  town  of 
one  hundred  thousand  population  or  less, 
accordmg  to  the  latest  available  decennial 
census  figures  as  compUed  by  the  Bureau  of 
tiie  Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town 
is  p  irt  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  as  defined  and  designated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  which  has  a  total  popu- 
lation In  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand,  or 
(B)  In  a  city  or  town  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand population  or  less,  which  is  piu-t  of  such 
an  area  but  Is  at  least  40  airline  miles  from 
the  principal  city   In  such  ;u^a;   or 

"'(10)  any  employee  of  an  independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprise  (In- 
cluding an  enterprise  with  more  than  one 
bulk  storage  establishment)  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  or  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  If  (A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales   of   such   enterprise   is   not   more   than 


$1,000,000  exclTislve  of  excise  taxes,  and  (B) 
more  than  75  p>er  centum  of  exKh  enter- 
prise's annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  Is  made 
within  the  State  In  which  such  enterprise 
is  located,  and  (C)  not  more  than  26  per 
centum  of  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  Is  to  customers  who  are 
engaged  In  the  bulk  distribution  of  such 
products  for  resale;  or 

"  '(11)  any  employee  employed  as  a  driver 
or  driver's  helper  making  local  deliveries, 
who  Is  compensated  for  such  emploj-ment 
on  the  basis  of  trip  rates,  or  other  delivery 
payment  plan.  If  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that  such  plan  has  the  general  purpose  and 
effect  of  reducing  hours  worked  by  such 
employees  to,  or  below,  the  maximum  work- 
week applicable  to  them  under  section  7ia).' 

"Sec.  10.  That  section  13(d)  of  such  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'or  to  any  homeworker  enc^ed  in  the 
making  of  wreaths  composed  principally  of 
natural  holly,  pine,  cedar,  or  other  ever- 
greens (including  the  harvesting  of  the 
evergreens  or  other  forest  products  U£ed 
in  making  such  wreaths)'. 

'EJfflPLOYlCEltT    or    STtDElsTS 

"Sec  11.  Clause  (1)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and'  after 
'apprentices,'  and  By  inserting  after  •mes- 
sages.' the  following:  'and  of  full-time 
students  outside  of  their  school  hours  In 
any  retail  or  service  establishment:  Pro- 
vidid.  That  such  employment  Is  not  of  the 
type  ordinarily  given  to  a  full-time  em- 
ployee,'. 

"PENALTIES    AND    INJtJNCTTOW    PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  12  (a)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows;  'The  right  provided 
by  this  subsection  to  bring  an  action  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  employee,  and  the  right 
of  any  employee  to  become  a  party  plaintiff 
of  any  such  action,  shall  terminate  upon 
the  fliir.g  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  an  action  under  section  17  In 
which  restraint  is  sought  of  any  further 
delay  In  the  payment  of  unptUd  minimum 
wages,  or  the  amount  of  unpaid  overtime 
compensation,  as  the  case  may  be.  owing  to 
such  emplo3ree  under  section  6  or  section  7 
of  this  Act  by  an  employer  Uable  therefor 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.' 

"(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  "IKJTTNCTIOK    PBOCEEOI NC8 

•"Swc.  17.  The  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
Court  of  Guam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for 
cause  shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  sec- 
tion 15.  Including  In  the  case  of  violations 
of  section  15(a)(2)  the  restraint  of  any 
withholding  of  payment  of  minimum  wages 
or  overtime  compensation  found  by  the 
the  court  to  be  due  to  employees  under  this 
Act  (except  sums  which  employees  are 
barred  from  recovering,  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  action  to  restrain  the 
violations,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of 
1»47)." 

"srUDY  or  ACalCtTLTUEAL  H.\NDLINC  and  PROC- 
ESSING EXEMPTIONS  ANB  RATES  OF  PAT  IN 
HOTSL.S.     MOTELS,    aaSTAtraANTS,     AND     OTHER 

rooD  SEXVicx  nrTKRPaiEES 

"SBC.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
study  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 
now  available  for  the  handling  and  process- 
ing of  agricultural  products  under  such  Act 
and  particularly  secttons  7(b)(8),  7(c),  and 
13, a)  (10),  and  the  complex  problems  in- 
volving rates  of  pay  of  employees  in  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  and  other  food  service 
enterprises  who  are  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  shall  submit  to  the 


second  session  of  the  Eighty -seventh  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  his  repiort  under  section 
4(d)  of  such  Act  a  special  report  containing 
the  results  of  such  study  and  Information, 
data  and  recommendations  for  further  leg- 
islation designed  to  simplify  and  remove  the 
Inequities  in  the  application  of  such  ex- 
emptions. 

"kffbctive  oatk 

••Sbc.  14.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upK>n  Xl\e  expiration  of 
one  hundred  aiKl  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided La  such  amendments  and  except  that 
the  authority  to  promulgate  necessary  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to  am  end  - 
ments  made  by  this  Act,  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  including  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
James  Roosevelt, 
John  H.  Dsnt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

Pat  McNAMAaA. 

JuJNLNGS  Randolph, 
Ben  a  Svith, 
Cl.mborne  Pell, 

QrENTIN  BiTEDICK, 
WiTfSTON  L.  PROUTT. 

Manaprrs  on  the  Part  Of  the  Senate 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  provide  covernge  for  employees  of  large  en- 
terprises engaged  In  retail  trade  or  service 
and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  fl.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  otrt  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  described  In  the  following 
statement,  except  for  Incidental  and  minor 
clarifying  and  technical  changes.  The  in- 
stances In  which  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  are  substantially  the  same 
are  not  discussed  In  this  statement. 

tA  LNXM  U  M     W  AGES 

Presently  covered:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vid's  that  the  minimum  wa^e  for  employees 
-  .V  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
;  1938  (htrrr.fter  referred  to  as  the  "act") 
Will  became  fl  13  an  hour  on  the  eflective 
date. 

The  Semite  amendment  provides  that  the 
minimum  wage  for  presently  covered  em- 
ployees wiU  become  $1.15  an  hour  on  the 
effective  date  and  will  become  $1  25  an  hovir 
2  years  thereafter 

The  ccttiference  substitute  (see  6(a)  <  1 )  of 
the  act  ')   includes  this  provision. 

Newly  covered:  Hic  House  blU  provides 
that  the  minimuni  hourly  wage  for  uewly 
covered  employees  wUl  be  $1.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  for  newly  covered  employees  will 
be  $1  an  hour  during  the  first  year  after  the 


'References  herr  and  thr  ugh  this  Fiate- 
ment  are  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  it  would  t>e  amended  by  the  con- 
ference substitute. 
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effective  dat«,  $1  05  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year,  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  third 
year,  and  $1.25  an  hour  thereafter. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  6(b)(1)) 
provides  that  the  minimum  hourly  wage  for 
such  employees  will  oe  $1  for  the  first  3  years 
after  the  effective  date,  $1.15  during  the 
fourth  year,  and  $1.25  thereafter. 

I  OVEKTTME    FOR    NEWLY    COVDIED 

The  House  bill  does  not  provide  overtime 
coverage  for  any  newly  covered  employees. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  no  over- 
time compensation  for  newly  covered  em- 
ployees during  the  first  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date.  During  the  second  year,  such 
employees  wll.  receive  overtime  after  44  hours 
in  the  workweek,  during  the  third  year  they 
will  receive  overtime  compensation  after  42 
hours,  and  thereafter  they  will  receive  such 
compensation  after  40  hours. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  no 
overtime  compensation  for  newly  covered 
employees  for  2  years  after  the  effective  date. 
Such  employees  will  receive  overtime  com- 
{jensation  after  44  hours  during  the  third 
year  after  the  effective  date,  after  42  hovu"s 
during  the  foui-th  year  after  such  date,  and 
after   40  hours   thereafter. 

RETAIL    AND    SERV'CX    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Coverage;  The  House  bill  extends  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  to  employees  of  retail 
estab'lshments  in  enterprises  which  have 
five  or  more  retail  establishments  and  which 
o|>erate  such  establishments  In  two  or  more 
States.  The  House  bill  defines  •'retail  estab- 
lisihment"  *o  exclude  establishments  which 
are  primarily  service  establishments,  and 
gives  as  examples  of  such  establishments 
which  are  service  establishments,  and  there- 
fore not  covered,  the  following;  hotels. 
motels,  restaurants  (including  lunch  count- 
ers, cafeterias,  and  drive-Ins ),  caterers,  hos- 
pitals, laundry  or  drycleanlng  establishments, 
motion  picture  theaters,  amusement  or  rec- 
reational establishments,  parking  lots,  beauty 
or  barber  shops,  and  repair  shops.  This  gen- 
eral extension  of  coverage  in  the  House  bill 
Is  qualified  by  certain  specific  exemptions 
which  are  discussed  below. 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  coverage 
to  employees  of  retail  or  service  enterprises 
meeting  the  following  conditions;  First, 
they  must  have  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce. Including  handling,  selling,  or  other- 
wise working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved 
In  or  produced  lor  commerce.  (This  require- 
ment also  applies  to  the  enterprises  or  estab- 
lishments covered  by  the  other  categories 
hereafter  mentioned  )  Second,  the  enter- 
prise must  have  an  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  $1  million  or  more  (exclusive  of  cer- 
tain excise  taxes).  Third,  the  enterprise 
Jnust  purchase  or  receive  goods  for  resale 
that  move  or  have  moved  across  State  lines 
(not  In  deliveries  from  the  reselling  estab- 
lishment) which  amount  In  total  annual 
volume  to  $250,000  or  more.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  House  bill,  the  general  extension  of 
coverage  is  qualified  by  certain  specific  ex- 
emptions which  are  discussed  below. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  3(8)  (1)) 
Includes  this  provision  and  also  a  provision 
making  It  clear  that  the  definition  of  "re- 
sale "  In  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  provi- 
sion. 

Exemptions:  The  House  bill  exempts 
employees  of  retail  establishments  having 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  less 
than  $250,000.  The  conference  substitute 
(sec.  13(a)  (2)  (Iv)  )  adopts  a  provision  to 
the  same  effect,  except  that  service  estab- 
lishments would  also  be  given  the  advantage 
of  the  exemption. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  both  a 
mLnimum  wage  and  an  overtime  exemption 
for  employees  of  the  following;  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  motion  picture  theaters, 
recreational   establishments  operating  on   a 


seaso  .al  basis,  hospitals,  institutions  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  C".re  of  the  sick,  the 
aged  or  the  mentally  ill  or  defective,  residing 
on  t  le  premises  of  such  institution,  and 
schools  for  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped or  gifted  children.  The  House  bill 
reaches  the  same  result  as  the  Senate 
amendment  since  under  the  bill's  definitions 
these  are  service  establishments  and  there- 
fore not  covered  by  the  House  bill.  The  con- 
ference substitute  (sec.  13(a)  (2)  (11)  and 
(ill))  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  exempts  em- 
ployees employed  In  connection  with  a  lunch 
counter,  restaurant,  or  cafeteria  in  depart- 
ment, irug,  and  similar  stores  which  qualify 
as  retail  establishments.  The  Senate 
amendment  and  the  conference  substitute 
(sec.  13(a)  (20))  also  exempts  employees  of 
retail  or  service  establishments  employed  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  the  preparation  or 
offering  of  food  or  beverages  for  human  con- 
sumption, either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such 
services  as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or 
curb  or  counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  em- 
ployees, or  to  members  or  guests  of  members 
of  clubs.  Clauses  (2)  and  (20)  of  section 
13(a)  also  are  intended  to  continue  the  ex- 
emption for  Independently  owned  and  oper- 
ated restaurants  In  Industrial  plants,  oflSce 
buildings.  Government  Installations,  hospi- 
tals, or  colleges,  such  as  were  Involved  in  Afc- 
Comb  V.  Factory  Stores  (81  P.  Supp.  403 
(1948)).  This  exemption  would  extend  to 
all  employees  primarily  engaged  In  the 
preparation  or  offering  of  food  or  beverages 
such  as  dishwashers,  cashiers,  busboys,  etc. 

LM7NDRT    AND    DRY     CLEANING    ESTABLISHMENTS 

The  House  bill  provides  no  additional  cov- 
erage for  employees  of  laundries.  The  Sen- 
ate amendments  extends  coverage  to  en- 
terprises engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  oi  goods  for  commerce  which  have 
one  or  more  establishments  engaged  in  laun- 
dering, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or 
fabrics  if  the  annual  g^oss  sales  of  the  en- 
terprise is  $1  million  or  more  (exclusive  of 
certain  excise  taxes).  This  coverage  pro- 
vision is  broadened  by  certain  provisions  of 
section  13(a)(3)  which  also  have  the  effect 
of  extending  the  coverage  of  the  act.  The 
conference  substitute  follows  the  House  bill. 

COVERAGE    or    URBNN    AND    INTERURBAN    TRANSIT 
ENTERPRISES 

The  House  bill  does  not  extend  coverage  to 
urban  and  Intertirban  transit  companies. 
The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  cover- 
age of  the  act  to  enterprises  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  prodtiction  of  goods  for 
commerce  which  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  operating  a  street,  suburban  or  Inter- 
urban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley  or 
motorbus  carrier.  However,  the  Senate 
amendment  also  provides  an  overtime  ex- 
emption for  these  employees.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  (sec.  3(s)(2))  changes  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  so  that 
the  new  coverage  will  extend  only  to  em- 
ployees of  such  enterprises  having  an  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  of  not  less  than  $1 
million    (exclusive  of  certain   excise   taxes). 

COVERAGE     or     CONSTRUCTION     ENTERPRISES 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  confer- 
ence substitute  (sec  3(s)(4))  extend  the 
act's  coverage  to  any  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  If  it  Is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  construction  or  reconstruction,  or  both, 
and  the  annual  gross  volume  of  business  of 
the  enterprise  is  not  less  than  $350,000.  The 
House  bill  does  not  contain  such  provi- 
sions. 

COVERAGE  or  GASOLINE  SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

The  House  bill  provides  an  exemption  for 
employees  of  retail  gasoline  establishments 
which  might  otherwise  be  brought  under  the 
coverage  of  tbe  act  as  retail  establishments. 


The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  cov- 
erage of  the  act  to  gasoline  service  estab- 
lishments which  have  an  annual  gross  vol- 
vme  of  sales  of  not  less  than  $260,0000 
(exclusive  of  certain  excise  taxes).  However, 
the  Senate  amendment  exempts  all  employ- 
ees of  gasoline  service  establishments  from 
the  overtime  requirements  of  the  act.  The 
conference  substitute  (sec.  3(c)(6))  adopia 
these  provisions. 

ESTABLISHMENT    COVERAGE 

The  Senate  amendment,  unlike  the  House 
bill,  extends  the  coverage  of  the  act  to  any 
establishment  which  has  two  or  more  em- 
ployees engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  If  it  is  part 
of  an  enterprise  which  Is  not  covered  by 
one  of  the  foregoing,  and  has  an  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  of  not  less  than  $1 
million.  The  conference  substitute  (sec. 
3(B)(3))    Includes   this  provision. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Fish  processing;  The  Senate  amendment, 
unlike  the  House  bill,  changes  the  exemp- 
tion in  the  act  for  processing,  marketing, 
freezing,  curing,  storing,  packing  for  ship- 
ment, or  distributing  fish  and  certain  other 
marine  products  from  a  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemption  to  an  overtime-only 
exemption.  The  present  complete  exemp- 
tion Is  retained  for  employees  employed  In 
catching,  propagating,  taking,  harvesting, 
cultivating,  or  farming,  fish  and  certain  oth- 
er marine  products,  or  in  the  first  processing, 
canning,  or  packing  such  marine  products 
at  sea  as  an  incident  to,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  such  fishing  operations,  including  the 
going  to  and  returning  from  work  and  load- 
ing and  unloading  when  performed  by  such 
an  employee.  The  conference  substitute 
(sees.  13(a)(5)  and  13(b)(4))  retains  this 
provision. 

Sv/ltchboard  operators:  The  Senate 
amendment  limits  the  exemption  in  the  act 
for  switchboard  operators  employed  in  pub- 
lic telephone  exchanges  having  fewer  than 
750  stations.  Under  this  provision  switch- 
board operators  are  exempt  only  If  employed 
by  an  independently  owned  telephone  com- 
pany which  has  no  more  than  750  stations. 
The  House  bill  did  not  deal  with  this  subject. 
This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  la 
Included  In  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute (sec.  13(a) ( 11 )) . 

Seamen:  The  Senate  amendment  and  the 
conference  substitute  (sees.  13(a)  (14)  and 
(13)  (b)(6))  change  the  complete  exemp- 
tion contained  in  the  present  law  for  all  sea- 
men to  provide  minimum  wage  coverage  for 
seamen  on  American  vessels.  The  overtime 
exemption  for  seamen  is  not  affected  and  is 
continued.  The  Senate  amendment  and 
conference  substitute  also  permit  the  com- 
putation of  wages  of  seamen  on  the  basts 
of  p>erlods  longer  than  a  workweek  and  pro- 
vide that  hours  are  included  as  hours  worked 
only  if  the  employee  was  on  duty.  The  em- 
ployee Is  considered  to  be  on  duty  only  while 
he  Is  on  watch  or  Is.  at  the  direction  of  a 
superior  ofQcer.  performing  work  or  standing 
by,  but  he  will  not  be  considered  to  be  on 
duty  during  off-duty  periods  provided  pur- 
suant to  his  employment  agreement.  There 
are  no  comparable  provisions  In  the  House 
bill. 

Livestock  auctions;  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides a  minimum-wage  and  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  any  employee  with  respect  to  his 
employment  In  agriculture  by  a  farmer,  not- 
withstanding other  employment  of  such  em- 
ployee In  connection  with  livestock  auction 
operations  In  which  such  farmer  Is  engaged 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  raising  of  livestock, 
either  on  his  own  account  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  farmers,  if  the  employee  Is  pri- 
marily employed  during  his  workweek  in 
agriculture  by  such  farmer,  and  Is  paid  for 
his  employment  In  connection  with  such 
livestock  auction  operations  at  not  lees  than 
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the  mlr.lmum  wage  applicable  to  him.  The 
House  bill  haa  no  comparable  provision. 
This  exemption  Is  Included  In  the  conference 
subetltute   (sec.   13(ai(lfl)). 

Counuy  elevators  The  Senate  amendment 
and  the  conference  substitute  (sec.  13 fa) 
(17))  provide  a  m-.nlmtim-wa^e  and  over- 
time exemption  for  any  employee  employed 
within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  by  an  establi.^bment  com- 
monly recognized  ati  a  country  elevator.  In- 
cluding such  an  ettabllahment  which  sella 
producu  aiid  services  used  In  the  operation 
of  a  faxm.  If  not  more  than  five  employees 
are  employed  In  the  establishment  In  such 
operations  The  Hctise  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Cotton  ginning:  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  a  minim mn- wage  and  overtime  cx- 
empuon  for  any  eanployee  engaged  In  gin- 
ning of  cotton  fur  market.  In  any  place  of 
employment  located  In  a  county  where  cot- 
ton Is  grown  In  coramercial  quantities.  The 
House  bill  has  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  (sec.  13(a)  (18)) 
contains  this  exemption 

Auto  and  farm  Implement  dealers:  The 
House  bill  jwovtdej  an  exemptiun  for  em- 
ployees of  estabUahments  primanly  engaged 
In  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm  Im- 
plements which  might  otherwise  be  brought 
under  the  coverage  of  the  act  as  retail  estab- 
lishments. The  Senate  amendment  covers 
such  dealers  on  the  same  basis  r»«  other  re- 
tall  cr  amice  estf.bUslunenta.  but  exempts 
them  from  the  orertime  requirements  of  the 
act.  The  subetitu'ie  a^eed  upon  In  confer- 
ence (sec.  13(a)  (lU))  follows  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bUl. 

Shade-grovm  tobacco:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  term  "agric\ilturc"  Includes 
the  prooesBlng  of  shade-grown  tobacco,  for 
use  na  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  by  agricultural 
employees  employed  in  the  growing  and 
harvesting  of  such  tobacco,  which  process- 
ing shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to.  dry- 
ing, curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulklng. 
sorting,  grading,  nglng.  and  baling,  prior  to 
the  stemming  pro^rss  Tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  no  ix>mparable  provision.  The 
conference  s\ibstinute  keeps  the  substance 
of  this  provision  o:r  the  Hoiiae  bill,  but  places 
It  in  the  exemptions  section  of  the  act  (sec. 
13(a)  (21))  provliling  an  exemption  from 
both  minimum  wage  and  overtime. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  transportation:  The 
House  bill  contains  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  the  term  "aprlculture"  Includes,  In  the 
case  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  transpor- 
tation and  preparation  for  transportation, 
whether  or  not  p<  rformed  by  the  farmer,  of 
the  commodity  frDm  the  farm  to  a  place  of 
first  processing  or  first  marketing  within  the 
same  State,  and  the  transportation,  whether 
or  not  performed  t>y  the  farmer,  between  the 
farm  and  any  point  within  the  same  State 
of  persons  employed  or  to  be  ran  ployed  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  commodity  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provlsloL.  The  iiubstltute  agreed  upon  in 
conference  (sec.  13(a)  (22) )  Includes  the  sub- 
stance of  this  prcMslon  but  places  It  In  the 
exemptions  section  of  the  act  (sec.  18(a) 
(22  I  thus  provldine  an  exemption  from  min- 
imum  wage   and  overtime. 

It  la  not  Intended  by  the  committee  of 
conference  to  chinge  by  tlxis  exemption  or 
by  the  exemption  for  employees  engaged  In 
tlie  named  opertitlons  on  shade-grown  to- 
bacco the  application  of  the  act  to  any  other 
employees.  Nor  \k  it  Intended  that  there  be 
any  implication  of  disagreement  by  the  con- 
ference committr*  with  the  principles  and 
tests  governing  the  application  of  the  present 
agricultural  exemption  as  enunciated  by  the 
courts. 

Certain  broadcasters:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides an  overtime  exemption  for  announcers, 
news  editors,  and  chief  engineers  employed 
by  a  radio  or  television  station  the  major 
studio  of  which  is  located  in  a  city  or  town 


having  a  population  of  at  least  l(X),0O0  un- 
less the  city  or  town  is  part  of  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  which  has  a 
total  population  in  excess  of  100,003.  The 
Senate  amendment  contains  a  p-ovlBlon 
which  Is  substantially  the  same  excrpt  that 
the  population  figure  of  SO.(X)0  ts  subetltxited, 
and  an  additional  exemption  le  provided  for 
stations  located  In  stich  areas,  if  Ihe  sta- 
tion's major  studio  Is  located  In  a  city  which 
has  a  population  of  not  more  than  25,000 
and  Is  more  than  40  miles  from  the  prin- 
cipal city  In  the  area.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute (sec.  13(b)(9))  adopts  the  House 
bill,  with  the  additional  exemption  referred 
to  above. 

Bulk  distribution  of  petroleum  7Tie  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  the  ccnfercnce  sulwti- 
tute  (sec  13(b)  (10))  provide  an  overtime 
exemption  for  any  employee  of  an  inde- 
pendently owned  and  controlled  IocjU  enter- 
prlae  (Including  an  enterprise  wl'.h  more 
than  one  bulk  storage  establishment )  en- 
gaged In  the  wholesale  or  bulk  distribution 
of  petroleum  products  if  the  annual  gross 
▼olimie  of  sales  of  the  enterprise  is  not  more 
than  $1  million,  exclusive  ot  exciae  taxes, 
and  more  than  73  percent  of  the  enterprise's 
aales  are  made  within  its  State,  and  if  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  Its  sales  are  to  cus- 
tomers who  are  engaged  In  the  bulk  distri- 
bution of  such  products  for  resale.  The 
House  bill  contains  no  con»i>arable  yjrovlsion. 

Drivers  and  drivers'  helpers:  Th«;  present 
act  contains  an  overtime  exemption,  in  sec- 
tion 13(b)(1).  for  drivers,  drivers'  helpers, 
loaders,  and  mechanics  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  regulate  maximum  hours  of  service. 
While  this*  exemption  applies  1X)  many 
drivers  and  drivers'  helpers  employed  on  a 
trip  rate  or  similar  basis,  there  are  some 
employees  engaged  In  such  activities  whose 
employment  is  not  within  the  ICC's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  change 
this  exemption.  However,  it  provides,  in  a 
new  section  13ib)(ll).  an  overtime  exemp- 
tion applicable  to  an  employee  employed  as 
a  driver  or  driver's  helper  on  a  trp  rate  or 
similar  basis  making  local  deliveries.  An 
employee  so  employed  will  be  exempt  from 
the  act's  overtime  provisions  if  the  Secretary 
of  Latxx-  finds  that  the  agreement  estab- 
li&hlng  such  bafis  of  employment  has  the 
general  purpose  and  effect  of  reducing  the 
hours  worked  by  the  employees  to,  or  be- 
low, the  maximum  workweek  applicable  to 
them  under  the  act.  The  Hou^e  bill  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference suljstitute  (sec.  13(b)  (11))  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Holly  wreaths:  The  Senate  amendment 
and  the  conference  substitute  (sue.  13(d)) 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  minimum 
wage,  overtime,  and  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  act  for  any  homewnrker  engaged  in 
the  making  of  wreaths  composed  principally 
of  natural  holly,  pine,  cedar,  and  other  ever- 
greens (including  harvesting  of  products 
used  in  making  such  wreaths)  The  House 
bill  has  no  comparable  provision. 

Commission  employees;  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  an  exemption  from  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act  for  any  em- 
ployee In  a  retail  or  service  establishment  If 
the  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay  exceeds 
l'/4  times  the  minimum  hourly  rate  appli- 
cable to  him  and  more  than  half  his  com- 
pensation for  a  representative  period  repre- 
sents commissions  on  goods  or  services. 
The  House  bill  does  not  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject. TThe  conference  substitute  (sec.  7(h) ) 
adopts  this  provision. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Foreign  competition:  The  House  bUl  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  reason  to  beMeve  that  in  an  Industry  un- 
der this  act  the  competition  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers In  the  United  States  markets  or  In 


mtutets  abroad,  or  both,  has  resxi!ted.  or  Is 
likely  to  result,  !n  Incrwaed  unemployment 
In  the  United  States,  he  shall  undertake  an 
investigation  to  gain  fun  tnformstlon  with 
rerpect  to  the  matter  He  is  required  to 
make  a  fuB  report  of  his  ftndlngrs  and  deter- 
minations to  the  President  and  Congress. 
The  Senate  amendment  require?  the  same 
Investigations  as  the  House  Wll.  but  re- 
quires a  report  only  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  increased  unemployment 
has  tn  fact  resulted,  or  is  In  fact  likely  to 
result  from  the  foreign  competition  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Investigation  Is  made. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  requires  In- 
clusion In  the  report  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  the  Increased  employment  resulting 
from  additional  exports  In  any  Industry 
under  the  act.  The  substltxrte  agreed  upon 
in  conference  (sec.  7(e))  Is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Board  and  lodging:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment modifies  the  definition  of  "wage~  In 
section  3(m)  of  the  act  to  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  determine  the  fair  value  of  fa- 
cilities furnished  by  the  employer  on  the 
tjasls  of  average  cost  to  the  employer  or  to 
groups  of  employers  similarly  situated,  or 
average  value  to  groups  of  employees,  or 
other  appropriate  measures  of  fair  value. 
The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  (sec.  S(m))  In- 
cludes this  provision. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  cost  of 
board,  lodging,  and  other  facilities  will  not 
be  Included  as  part  of  the  wage  paid  an  em- 
ployee to  the  extent  It  Is  excluded  therefrom 
under  the  terms  of  an  Individual  contract 
or  collective  bargaining  agreement-  The 
Senate  amendment  was  the  same,  except 
that  It  did  not  permit  the  exclusion  of  these 
costs  by  reason  of  the  terms  of  Individual 
contracts.  The  conference  substitute  (sec. 
3(m))  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Enforcement:  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence adopted  provisions  (sees.  16(b)  and 
(17))  contained  in  the  Seiute  amendment 
but  not  in  the  House  bill,  dealing  with  en- 
forcement of  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time pay  requirements  of  the  act.  Cnder 
these  provisions,  the  Federal  district  courts 
would  be  authorized.  In  injunction  actions 
brought  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  issue 
court  orders  requiring  employers  to  cease  un- 
lawful withholding  of  minim un  wages  and 
overtime  compensation  found  by  the  court 
to  be  due  to  employees  under  the  act.  In 
such  actions  only  the  minimum  wages  and 
overtime  pay  found  due  under  the  act  may 
be  awarded  and  no  award  shall  be  made  of 
any  additional  amount  as  UqiUdated  dam- 
ages. Tlie  bringing  of  an  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary seeking  such  relief  with  respect  to 
such  compensation  owing  to  any  employee 
would,  after  filing  of  the  complaint  in  the 
Secretary's  action,  preclude  such  employee 
from  becoming  a  party  plaintiff  In  a  private 
action  to  recover  the  amounts  due  and  an 
additional  equal  amount  as  liquidated  daxn- 
ages.  The  filing  of  the  Secretary's  com- 
plaint against  an  employer  would  not,  how- 
ever, operate  to  terminate  any  employee's 
right  to  maintain  such  a  private  suit  to 
which  he  had  become  a  party  plaintiff  before 
the  Secretary's  action.  Nor  would  the 
amandment  change  the  present  authority  of 
the  courts  to  order  reimbursement  for  losses 
incurred  by  an  employee  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
criminatory discharge  in  violation  of  section 
15(a) (3)  of  the  act. 

Study  of  certain  exemptions;  The  House 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  study  the  com- 
plicated system  of  exemptions  now  avail- 
able under  the  act  for  handling  and  process- 
ing of  agricultural  products  and  to  submit 
to  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  a 
special  report  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  and  Information,  data,  and  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation  designed 
to  simplify   and    remove    Inequities   in    the 
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application  of  such  exemptions.  The  Senate 
amendment  contains  a  provision  which  is 
UUe  the  House  bill,  except  that  it  adds  to 
the  subjects  to  be  studied,  the  complex  prob- 
lems Involving  rates  of  pay  of  employees  In 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  other  food 
service  enterprises  which  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  substitute 
agreed  upon  In  conference  adopts  the  House 
bin  and  the  additional  study  called  for  under 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Minimum  w^ages  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands:  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains provisions  under  which  each  of  the 
rates  applicable  to  currently  covered  em- 
ployees In  any  Industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  will  be  Increased  by  15 
percent,  the  same  increase  as  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  mainland  Industries,  unless  an 
appeal  Is  made.  Two  years  after  the  first 
Increase  In  the  wage  rate  for  any  Industry 
has  become  effective,  the  rate  will  be  further 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  rate  In  effect  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  amendments,  but  not  In  excess 
of  $1.15  during  the  first  2  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  or  $1.25  thereafter. 
However,  no  rate  applicable  in  these  Islands 
which  has  been  In  effect  for  less  than  1  year 
will  be  increased  until  a  full  year  has  elapsed. 

Either  of  the  percentage  increases  referred 
to  above  may  be  superseded  upon  the  basis 
of  the  recommendations  of  a  review  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  un- 
der procedures  prescribed  In  the  Senate 
amendment  upon  application  by  employers 
employing  a  majority  of  employees  In  an 
Industry  The  application  must  be  accom- 
pan'ed  by  financial  and  other  data  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment makes  provision  for  appointment  of  a 
reyiew  committee  If.  on  the  basis  of  such 
financial  and  other  data,  the  Secretary  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  per- 
centage increase  would  substantially  curtail 
emplo3mrient  In  the  industry.  A  review  com- 
mittee may  recommend  a  rate  or  rates  In  lieu 
of  the  applicable  percentage  Increase,  not  in 
excess  of  $1  15  during  the  first  2  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  or  $1.25  there- 
after. In  the  event  a  wage  order  Is  not 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
such  review  committee  prior  to  the  dates 
the  percentage  increases  are  scheduled  to  be- 
come effective,  the  percentage  increases  will 
take  effect,  except  with  respect  to  employees 
of  an  employer  who  (1)  filed  an  application 
for  the  review  committee  and  (2)  provided  an 
undertaking  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
wages  his  employees  actually  received  and 
the  wages  to  which  they  become  entitled.  It 
is  further  provided  that  no  special  Industry 
committee  shall  hold  any  hearing  within  1 
year  after  a  minimum  rate  or  rates  for  such 
Industry  shall  have  been  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  by  a  review  committee. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  setting  the  ini- 
tial minimum  rate  for  employees  on  the  Is- 
lands to  whom  protection  will  be  newly  ex- 
tended Provision  is  made  for  appointment. 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
of  a  special  industry  committee  to  determine 
the  rate  or  rates  appropriate  for  the  newly 
protected  workers.  Such  rate  or  rates  will 
become  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to  the  In- 
dustry committee's  recommendation,  but  not 
before  60  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments.  SutKequently.  each  rate  will 
be  subject  to  review  at  least  once  during  each 
biennial  p)eriod. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
(sec.  6(c)  )  includes  these  provisions. 

Student  workers:  The  House  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  permit  emplojrment  of 
full-time  students  outside  their  school  hours 
at  submlnlmum  wages,  subject  to  the  same 
standards  and  restrictions  applicable  in  the 


case  of  learners,  apprentices,  and  messengers. 
The  Senate  amendment  is  similar  to  the 
House  bin,  but  provides  that  such  students 
may  be  employed  in  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments in  positions  ordinarily  given  full- 
time  employeec.  The  conference  substitute 
(sec.  14)  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Adam  C    Powell, 
James    Roosevxlt. 
John  H.  Dent. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Kearns,  Mr.  Ayres 
and  I,  as  the  conferees  designated  by 
the  Speaker  on  H.R.  3935.  met  with  the 
nine  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
were  similarly  designated.  Before  us 
was  the  task  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ences which  appeared  in  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  course  of  the  conference, 
the  House  managers  were  always  sensi- 
tive to  the  views  expressed  by  Members 
of  this  body  during  our  full  debate  on 
H.R.  3935.  In  fact,  the  conference  al- 
most foundered  because  of  the  adamancy 
of  our  views  on  several  matters.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  determined  to  pre- 
serve coverage  of  the  laundry  industry, 
as  they  had  proposed  in  their  bill.  The 
special  provisions  with  regard  to  shade- 
grown  tobacco,  cotton  ginning,  and 
transporting  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
market  could  have  been  lost  if  the  senti- 
ments of  many  of  the  conferees  were 
followed.  No  one  who  fully  participated 
in  all  of  our  deliberations  can  factually 
refute  this  statement. 

We  were  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
views  expressed  by  Members  of  this  body 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  newly 
covered  employees.  We  knew  that  the 
imposition  of  a  new  wage  standard  and 
overtime  requirements  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  as  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill,  would  be  contrary  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  Chamber  by  many  Mem- 
bers. For  that  reason  a  realistically  long 
I>eriod  of  adjustment  for  both  the  wage 
and  hour  requirements  were  demanded 
of  the  Senate  conferees  and  they  acceded 
in  the  conference  report  before  you. 
You  will  note  that  a  $1  minimum  wage 
is  required  for  the  first  3  years  and  no 
overtime  requirement  until  the  third 
year. 

Mindful  of  the  constitutional  question 
raised  by  certain  House  Members,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  minimum  of  $250,000  goods 
from  out  of  the  State  per  store  and  a 
$1  million  sales  test  per  chain  repre- 
sents a  policy  determination  by  the  con- 
ferees which  draws  an  equitable  line  be- 
tween large  enterprises  and  small  ones, 
without  discrimination  against  smaller 
operations  due  to  the  chance  location  of 
their  branches  in  two  or  more  States. 

Those  who  will  speak  in  opposition  to 
this  report,  will  attempt  to  discredit  the 
labors  of  your  conferees  by  implying 
that  there  was  an  overwhelming  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  House  Managers 
to  recede  in  favor  of  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  I  will  just  note  at  this  point 
that  on  a  vast  majority  of  the  substan- 
tive provisions  of  the  bills  before  the 


conferees,  all  of  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees.  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  voted  unanimoiisly  21  times  to 
adopt  the  language.  On  items  in  dis- 
pute, both  the  House  and  the  Senate  had 
to  recede  an  equal  nimiber  of  times  or 
only  six  each.  This  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  by  Congressman 
FloosEVELT.  Never  during  the  conference 
did  the  sponsor  of  the  substitute  measure 
that  passed  the  House  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  conferees  that  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  which  he  cosponsored 
deserved  consideration  and  support. 

The  conference  report  now  before 
you  simply  seeks  to  match  the  protec- 
tions afforded  by  the  Congress  in  1938 
in  the  original  act  with  the  demands  and 
needs  of  the  1960's.  The  repwrt  on  which 
you  are  going  to  vote  contains  many  of 
the  concepts  and  features  recommended 
to  this  Congress  by  the  President,  and  I 
believe  that  it  has  his  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement and  support.  It  is  a  mod- 
erate bill.  It  is  a  modest  bill.  It  is  a 
step  forward  in  providing  minimum  liv- 
ing standards  and  decent  working  hours 
for  less  fortunate  breadwinners  who 
cannot  achieve  these  standards  through 
their  own  efforts. 

President  Kennedy,  as  a  Senator  in 
the  86th  Congress,  said.  "Conscience  and 
good  business  sense  Join  in  demanding 
the  enactment  of  this  measure."  He 
was  speaking  of  the  need  for  new  wage- 
hour  legislation  last  year.  A  majority 
of  your  conferees  endorse  this  statement 
and  stress  its  import  and  timeliness  this 
year.  We  urge  you  to  support  this  con- 
ference report  which  we  have  presented. 

I  shall  have  further  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Kearns  1.  the  distin- 
guLshed  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
fMr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  understood  first  of  all  that 
the  matter  we  are  here  discussing  has 
been  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  time  to  time  in  past  years. 
At  the  outset  I  want  to  say.  so  that  we 
shall  not  subsequently  hear  something 
different,  that  I  have  supported  these 
increases  in  minimum  wages  and  exten- 
sions of  coverage  through  the  years, 
as  have.  I  would  say.  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Last  year,  on  the  recommendation  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  we  adopted  here  after 
considerable  controversy,  a  bill  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  of 
15  cents  and  holding  fast  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  concept  in  respect  to 
coverage.  We  voted  for  that  bill.  The 
other  body  passed  a  different  bill  and 
the  bill  died  in  conference. 

This  year  the  committee  rep>orted  an- 
other bill.  It  provided  for  a  15-cent  in- 
crease immediately  and  going  to  25  cents 
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2  years  and  4  months  later,  known  as  the 
escalator  clause,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  the  administration  proposal. 
Then  it  substituted  for  the  interstate- 
commerce  concept,  in  which  we  believe, 
the  dollar-volume  concept.  When  that 
finally  came  on  for  a  vote,  the  Hoiise 
here,  first  in  the  committee,  adopted  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr,  AvREsl,  and  then  when  the 
vote  came  on  that  in  the  House  it  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  216  to  203.  Then 
vote  came  on  that  in  the  House  it  was 
and  the  vote  went  then  340  to  78  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and 
for  an  extension  of  coverage.  I  voted 
for  that  bill. 

That  bill  went  to  conference.  In  my 
opinion,  there  was  a  clear  obligation  on 
the  conferees  to  insist  on  the  House  posi- 
tion. To  me,  it  is  to  beg  the  question  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
leader  of  our  conferees,  to  say  that  the 
interstate  commerce  concept  was  not 
urged  by  our  conferees.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  they  did  urge  it.  but  whether 
that  is  true  or  not,  I  say  this  with  all 
respect,  because  it  is  known  to  all  of  us, 
that  the  House  conferees.  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Dent,  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  when  they  went  to  conference. 
The  conference  did  not  last  very  long, 
and  maybe  thai  is  as  it  should  be;  I  do 
not  know. 

But  in  any  event,  I  think  the  question 
here  on  this  conference  report  today  is 
this:  Shall  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  firing  a  shot  surrender  its  p>osi- 
tion?  I  say  "No."  I  say  that  this  confer- 
ence report  is  no  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  p>osit.on  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  that  adopted  by 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol. On  the  contrary  it  is  really  an 
abandonment  of  the  fundamental  House 
provision.  So  I  say  this  conference  re- 
port should  be  voted  down  and  this  bill 
sent  back  to  conference  to  support  the 
House  position 

It  is  urged  by  the  three  House  confer- 
ees who  signed  the  conference  report 
that  that  will  mean  no  minimum  wage 
bill.  They  predicate  that  upon  an  al- 
leged continuing  refusal  by  the  E>eople  in 
the  other  body  to  accept  House  provi- 
sions. I  just  do  not  believe  that  is  a  fair 
assumption.  It  is  an  assumption  I  am 
not  going  to  indulge  because  if  I  indulge 
it  on  this  measure  then  I  would  have  to 
say  on  all  measures  coming  along  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  might  as 
well  fold  up  and  quit  and  go  home  and 
let  the  other  body  write  the  laws. 

Of  course  we  all  knorv  that  if  this  con- 
ference report  is  voted  down  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  no  alternative 
but  to  move  to  appoint  new  conferees 
and  to  send  this  bill  back,  and  it  should 
be  sent  back  for  a  fair  compromise. 

To  state  my  position,  and  there  have 
been  lots  of  discussions  by  a  lot  of  us 
about  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
prepared  to  take  the  administration's 
recommendations  in  respect  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  having  to  do  with  the 
escalator  clause.  Let  the  15  cents  go  in 
presently  as  the  administration  recom- 


mends for  those  employees  now  covered. 
And  then  2  years  and  4  months  from 
now.  as  the  administration  recommends 
and  as  the  committee  repoitcd.  let  the 
25 -cent  provision  apply. 

You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  that 
provision  prevails  there  are  going  to  be 
millions  of  disillusioned  people  in  this 
country  who  are  presently  covered  under 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act  because  there 
has  been  so  much  said  about  thi.s  being  a 
25-cent  bill  right  now  and  so  much 
printed,  that  they  are  expecting  to  get 
the  25-cent  increase  the  minute  the  bill 
is  signed  by  the  President.  As  I  say. 
they  are  going  to  be  disappointed. 

Certainly.  I  want  to  say  to  those  who 
may  have  voted  against  the  substitute 
before,  because  they  wanted  to  go  for  the 
escalator  clause  and  the  ultimate  25 
cents,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  posi- 
tion that  we  now  take,  and  I  take  it  sis 
the  minority  leader,  should  not  convince 
them  that  they  can  vote  down  this  con- 
ference report  and  still  hold  fast  to  the 
interstate  commerce  concept,  which  is 
vitally  important,  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  escalator  clause  will  be  retained 
in  the  bill.  The  ultimate  effe<:t.  there- 
fore, as  I  see  it,  would  be  to  turn  down 
the  dollar  volume  provision  and  to  stick 
to  the  provision  that  was  contained  in 
the  substitute  which  clearly  deals  with 
interstate  commerce. 

Let  me  just  warn  you.  my  friends, 
that  if  you  adopt  this  substitute  and 
create  this  pattern  for  coverage,  you  will, 
if  you  live  a  little  while,  see  the  day  when 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  reach- 
ing right  down  into  every  corner  store 
to  control  it. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  one  thing  fm*- 
ther.  If  we  vote  down  this  conference 
report,  and  I  hope  we  do  because  I  think 
it  is  the  sensible  and  sane  thing  to  do  to 
make  some  advance  in  this  area  that  is 
reasonable  and  sound,  and  if  it  goes  back 
to  conference  and  the  conferees  bring 
back  something  that  represents  at  least 
some  substantial  part  of  the  interstate 
commerce  position  taken  by  the  House 
as  a  whole  by  a  vote  and  not  just  the 
position  of  a  few  people  talking  on  the 
floor,  then  that  sort  of  a  conference  re- 
port, in  my  opinion,  would  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  say  that  in 
my  opinion  this  is  a  matter  involving 
the  prestige  and  standing  of  the  legis- 
lative processes  and  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not  say 
that  our  views  must  always  prevail 
against  the  views  of  the  other  body,  and 
likewise  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  or 
proper  or  fair  for  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  insist  that  we  must  completely 
surrender  to  the  other  body  and  give  up 
our  right  to  have  something  to  say  as 
to  what  is  going  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  some  provi- 
sions added  in  the  other  body  at  the  last 
minute  to  take  employees  of  cotton  gins 
out  of  the  coverage  that  is  now  pres- 
ently accorded  them  in  the  act.  And 
somebody  told  me  they  are  taking  out 
the  people  that  make  holly  wreaths. 
Insofar  as  those  added  exemptions  are 


concerned,  I  would  say  to  the  conferees 
on  my  side  that  those  added  exemptions 
would  probably  be  acceptable,  too.  If 
there  are  people  who  are  tremendously 
interested  in  these  propositions.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  ought  to  be  ob- 
stinate about  it. 

Let  me  just  sum  up  by  saying  that  a 
vote  against  this  conference  report  is 
not  a  vote  against  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  extension  of  coverage — not  at 
all.  Practically  all  of  us  voted  for  the 
committee  bill  or  for  the  Ayres  substi- 
tute, and  on  final  passage  the  bill  that 
finally  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wa^  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  What  we  do  here  is  to  simply  sus- 
tain the  position  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  proceed  to  get  good  sound 
legislation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts 1  Mr.  McCORMACK  ] . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
is.sue  before  the  House  today  is  a  clear- 
cut  one.  Those  who  favor  a  minimum 
wage  should  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port; those  who  do  not  should  vote 
against  it.  The  arguments  we  have 
heard  from  some  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  House  are  but  typical  of  their  at- 
titude throughout  the  years,  offering 
amendments  in  an  effort  to  weaken  and 
defeat  legislation,  just  as  we  saw  prac- 
ticed earlier  this  afternoon  on  another 
bill,  offering  amendments  to  weaken  or 
destroy  an  effective  bill. 

My  friend  from  Indiana  is  too  alert 
a  legislator  and  too  good  a  parliamen- 
tarian to  advance  the  argument  that 
the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
tantamount  to  instructions  to  the  House 
conferees  when  they  went  into  confer- 
ence. That  is  not  so.  I  voted  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  upon  the  theory  of 
getting  the  bill  into  conference,  and  my 
vote  certainly  was  not  to  bind  the  con- 
ferees. The  substitute  was  adopted  by 
1  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
186  to  185:  and  on  the  adoption  of  the 
substitute,  as  the  gentleman  said,  the 
vote  was  216  to  203,  as  I  remember  it. 
If  the  substitute  had  been  defeated  the 
committee  bill  would  have  been  passed 
in  the  House.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana understands  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

The  conferees  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  under  the  circumstances;  they 
have  brought  back  a  bill  that  represents 
a  victory  for  the  House.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  want  to  see  further  cover- 
age than  contained  in  the  conference 
report.  The  Senate  bill  extended  cov- 
erage to  4.086,000  new  employees.  The 
conference  bill  extends  coverage  to 
3,624.000  new  employees.  The  Ayres- 
Kitchin  substitute  extended  coverage  to 
1.365.000  additional  employees.  The 
House  conferees  have  done  a  remarkable 
job. 

If  this  bill  goes  back  to  conference,  in 
my  opinion  we  will  never  get  a  better 
conference  report;  if  anything,  the 
House  conferees  would  probably  have  to 
get  nearer  to  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate;  and,  personally,  I  favor  the  Sen- 
ate bill.    But  I  compliment  the  House 
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conferees  for  sticking  up  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  and  seeing  that  the 
position  of  the  House  was  maintained. 
They  have  done  a  remarkable  Job.  I 
think  the  conference  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  reiterate  the 
fine  statement  made  by  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hallsckj.  In  the  7  years  I  have  been 
a  conferee  of  this  body  this  is  the  first 
sham,  if  I  can  use  the  word,  that  I  have 
ever  felt  was  forced  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   We  are  humiliated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  who  has 
greater  respect  for  the  Speaker  than  I 
have,  but  when  we  went  over  to  con- 
ference there  were  nine  Senators. 
Every  member  of  their  subcommittee 
was  a  conferee.  We  went  over  with  five. 
and  the  three  majority  members,  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent] 
were  committed  to  the  administration 
bill  against  the  will  of  the  House  when 
we  passed  it  here.  We  had  no  repre- 
sentation over  there  for  the  will  of  this 
body.  We  went  over  there  with  the 
whole  thing  shced — on  the  Senate  side 
and  on  our  side. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  run  our 
Government  we  are  going  to  be  in  a 
precarious  position  from  here  on  in.  It 
should  have  been  debated  longer.  The 
conference  should  have  run  longer. 
Then,  too,  the  fact  that  this  House  voted 
340  to  78  was  never  considered  in  con- 
ference. There  was  one  little  amend- 
ment I  remember  Senator  R.^ndolpii 
gave  in  on. 

So  I  want  to  tell  you  Members  today 
that  we  face  a  serious  situation  in  Gov- 
ernment if  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  going  to  acquiesce  all  the  time  with 
the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  state- 
ment here  too.  I  feel  that  from  here 
on  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference I  would  like  to  see  the  House 
represented  as  well  as  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  state  my  reasons 
for  opposing  the  conference  report  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  note  that 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  was  one 
of  the  five  conferees  named  to  represent 
the  Hou.se  during'  the  meetings  of  the 
conference.  The  fact  that  the  House  was 
permitted  to  name  only  five  conferees 
while  the  Senate  named  nine  placed  the 
House  position  in  jeopardy  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  House 
was  determiiied  to, subordinate  itself  to 
the  Seriate — and  this  is  exactly  what 
finally  happened.  Thus,  it  was  my 
dubious  honor  to  sit  through  three  ses- 
sions of  the  conferees  which  were  in 
every  respect  a  sham  and  a  studied 
flaunting  of  the  will  of  this  august  body. 
A  majority  of  the  House  conferees — 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  James  Roosb- 
VELT,  and  JOHH  Dent — were  on  record 
prior  to  the  conference  as  being  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  the  bill  which  this 
House  passed  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  340  to  78.    It  was  no  surprise. 


therefore,  that  the  dollar  volume  test 
which  was  rejected  by  the  House  was 
rammed  through  by  the  chairman  of 
the  conference,  Adam  Powell,  without 
any  discussions  whatsoever.  Under  this 
concept  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  comer  grrocer  and  the  local  drug- 
store can  be  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  minimum  wage  bill  at  some 
not  too  distant  date. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
House  today,  just  as  it  was  a  month  ago, 
that  extension  of  coverage  should  only 
be  effected  on  a  basis  which  will  extend 
coverage  to  truly  interstate  commerce 
and  preserve  for  local  and  State  govern- 
ments all  intrastate  commerce  and  busi- 
ness. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  this  confer- 
ence report  is  rejected,  there  will  be  no 
minimum  wage  bill  this  yrar.  This 
statement  cannot  be  supported 

Mr.  Kennedy  could  have  had  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  last  year  which  would 
have  increased  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.15  and  extended  coverage  to  an  addi- 
tional million  employees.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  when  this  conference 
report  is  rejected,  a  new  conference  com- 
mittee will  forthwith  report  out  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  which  will  increase  the 
minimum  rate  to  $1.25  and  which  will 
extend  coverage  to  employees  of  those 
enterprises  which  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  with  me  in  rejecting 
this  conference  report.  By  doing  so,  we 
can  once  and  for  all  establish  the 
principle  that  Federal  regulation  shall 
not  be  extended  to  those  aspects  of  our 
life  v.'hich  should  properly  be  reserved 
to  our  States  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent],  a  conferee. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened  to 
the  remarks  of  the  minority  leader  and 
I  noted  that  he  took  the  position  that 
in  conference  the  members  of  a  confer- 
ence committee  are  supposed  to  stand 
solidly  behind  the  position  taken  by  the 
House  that  named  them  as  conferees. 
If  that  were  true,  what  would  be  the 
need  of  having  conferees?  What  would 
be  the  need  of  the  Senate  naming  its 
conferees  and  the  House  naming  its  con- 
ferees if  both  were  adamant  in  the  posi- 
tion they  would  accept  only  that  which 
they  believed  was  a  dictate  from  their 
body?  We  all  know  a  conference  is  set 
up  to  try  to  iron  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  Very  frankly,  the 
personal  attitude  of  any  member  of  the 
conference  committee  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  is  to  be  done  within  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  there  to  decide 
the  issue  between  the  House  version  and 
the  Senate  version.  We  were  not  there 
to  decide  the  issue  between  two  or  more 
versions  of  the  House.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  conference  aimed  at  trying 
to  pass  a  compromise  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Any  person  who  believes  this  type 
of  legislation  can  ever  be  passed  without 
a  compromi-se  has  no  knowledge  whatso- 
ever of  legislative  procedure.  For  a 
minute  I  thought  that  the  minority 
leader  was  against  all  compromise  and 


adamant  In  the  position  for  the  particu- 
lar bill  he  thought  the  House  ought  to 
stand  for,  but  I  noticed  In  the  end,  be- 
fore he  left  the  floor,  he  did  agree  that 
the  committee  should  accept  the  last- 
minute  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  a  compromise  and  wliich 
would  leave  out  the  slaughterhouse  em- 
ployees, the  holly  wreaths,  the  cotton  gin 
amendments,  and  the  grain  elevators. 
In  fact,  he  would  compromise  to  that 
point  where  the  votes  would  be  worth  a 
compromise. 

We  did  not  work  on  that  basis,  and 
in  order  to  give  the  truth  to  the  matter 
in  relation  to  what  we  did  to  protect  the 
House  bill,  let  me  say  that  we  started 
out  with  a  House  version.  This  House 
version  in  two  items  of  exceptional  im- 
portance were  these:  The  House  set  a 
minimum  wage  at  $1.15.  without  any 
escalation.  The  Senate  set  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  $1  15  for  2  years  after  the 
effective  date,  and  $1.25  thereafter. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  facing  this  same  adamant  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  was  expected 
from  us  fought  until  we  worked  out  a 
program  which  now  sets  the  minimum 
wage  for  the  newly  covered  employees 
at  $1.25  after  2  years  and  4  months. 
However,  when  we  went  into  the  new 
coverage,  which  is  the  important  bone 
of  contention  at  this  time,  we  found  that 
the  House  set  the  minimum  at  $1  with- 
out any  escalation,  the  Senate  set  the 
minimum  at  $1  the  first  year,  $1.05  the 
second,  $115  the  third,  and  $1.25 
thereafter. 

Your  House  conferees  were  able,  be- 
cause of  their  diligent  approach  to  the 
proposition  and  staying  on  the  job  in 
conference  every  minute  that  the  con- 
ference was  called,  to  work  out  a 
compromise. 

Now,  you  can  have  a  1-day  conference 
and  work  for  8  hours  a  day,  or  you  can 
have  a  conference  for  8  days  working 
1  hour  a  day.  It  docs  not  make  any 
difference  how  long  the  conference  lasts. 
It  all  depends  upon  what  you  are  doing 
on  the  job. 

Now,  when  we  came  out  of  conference 
we  started  the  flrst  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  with  $1.  We  did  not  increase 
the  minim.um  for  3  years  afterward. 
After  3  years  we  entered  the  figure  of 
$1.15  and  we  reached  $1.25  at  the  end 
of  5  years.  That  is  neither  the  House 
version  nor  the  Senate  version.  It  is  a 
compromise  version,  and  compromise  is 
the  purpose  for  which  the  conferees  are 
gathered  together. 

Now,  let  us  go  into  the  overtime.  The 
House  of  Representatives  sent  a  bill  over 
there  with  no  overtime  for  newly  cov- 
ered employees.  Of  course,  that  is  no 
bill,  because  you  do  not  need  a  bill  not 
to  give  overtime  coverage  to  new  em- 
ployees, because  there  is  no  overtime 
now.  You  can  just  sit  tight  and  not  do 
anything.  What  did  the  Senate  do? 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill  in  which  they 
set  up  overtime  for  the  flrst  year  at  44 
hours,  the  second  year  42  hours,  and 
the  third  year  40  hours. 

I  just  want  to  cover  that  feature. 
Our  compromise  which  is  in  the  report 
before  you  establishes  no  overtime  for 
the  first  year,  no  overtime  for  the  sec- 
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ond  year,  44  hours  the  third  year,  42 
hours  the  fourth  year,  and  40  hours  the 
fifth  year.  If  ever  a  compromise  was 
reached,  this  is  it. 

The  two  bills  before  the  conference 
were  in  substantial  agreement  as  re- 
gards the  level  of  the  minimum  wage 
rate. 

For  the  23.9  million  workers  currently 
covered,  both  bills  provided  an  increase 
to  $1.15  an  hour  4  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  and  a  further  increase  to 
$1.25,  2  years  later.  These  provisions 
were  adopted   by  the   conferees. 

Adoption  of  these  provisions  will 
greatly  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
act.  Substandard  wages  lead  to  sub- 
standard living  conditions,  hardship  and 
distress.  Since  1956,  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  increased  to  $1,  both 
living  costs  and  productivity  have  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  a  rate  of 
$1.25  merely  refiects  an  adjustment  to 
keep  pace  with  these  factors. 

When  the  minimum  wage  is  increased 
to  $1.15,  1.9  million  low-paid  workers 
will  receive  wage  increases.  These  in- 
creases will  total  $336  million  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  Not  only  will  the  level  of 
living  of  the  families  of  low-paid  work- 
ers be  greatly  improved,  but  their  in- 
creased purchasing  power  will  stimulate 
the  economy  and  be  of  benefit  to  busi- 
ness and  the  country  generally. 

Employers  will  be  allowed  1  year  and 
4  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  to 
complete  their  adjustment  to  the  mod- 
erate rate  of  $1.15.  Only  after  2  years 
and  4  months  have  elapsed  will  the  mini- 
mum rate  be  advanced  to  $1  25 — an  ob- 
jective which  can  be  readily  justified  at 
this  time.  Only  caution  prompts  de- 
lay. 

For  newly  covered  workers  both  bills 
provided  a  rate  of  $1  an  hour  beginning 
4  months  after  the  effective  date.  How- 
ever, the  two  bills  differed  in  that  only 
one  provided  for  subsequent  increases  in 
the  rate — after  1  year,  the  rate  would 
have  come  to  $1.05,  after  2  years  to  $1.15. 
and  after  3  years  to  $1.25. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee contained  escalator  provisions  for 
newly  covered  workers.  Although  these 
provisions  were  not  incorporated  in  the 
bill  which  finally  passed  this  body.  I  do 
not  recall  that  anyone  objected  to  them 
on  grounds  of  social  undesirability. 

I  believe  that  we  are  all  in  agreement 
with  the  words  of  the  President  when 
he  stated  that  our  Nation  can  ill  afford 
to  tolerate  the  growth  of  an  underprivi- 
leged and  underpaid  class.  We  can  no 
more  afford  it  in  retail  trade  than  we 
can  in  manufacturing. 

Workers  in  large  retail  enterprises  and 
others  who  would  be  newly  covered  have 
to  pay  the  same  prices  for  goods  as  work- 
ers who  are  now  covered  by  the  act. 
Both  groups  of  workers  have  families  to 
support.  Both  are  desirous  of  raising  the 
standards  for  their  families.  The  bill 
would  provide  equal  treatment  for  the 
two  groups  of  workers. 

Objections  to  escalator  provisions  for 
newly  covered  workers  were  made  on 
grounds  of  economic  feasibility.  What 
we  have  done  is  to  stretch  out  the  step- 
up  provisions  over  a  longer  period  of 


time.  This  will  eliminate  any  possibility 
that  the  impact  of  the  new  provisions 
would  be  so  great  as  to  hurt  the  very 
people  we  are  trying  to  help. 

In  revising  the  escalator  provisions, 
we  have  considered  not  only  the  problem 
of  adjusting  to  an  initial  minimum  wage 
and  to  increases  in  the  minimum  wage 
but  also  the  problem  of  adjusting  to  over- 
time standards. 

The  bill  which  the  conferees  agreed  to 
sets  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  to  become 
effective  4  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. This  rate  is  maintained  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  During  the  first  2 
of  those  years  no  premium  payments  for 
overtime  are  required.  Only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  does  an  overtime  standard 
become  the  law.  and  the  requirement  is 
only  that  time  and  one-half  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  be  paid  for  hours  over  44  in 
a  week. 

While  the  overtime  standard  is  being 
adapted  to.  the  minimum  rate  of  $1 
remains  in  effect.  Only  after  the  large 
enterprises  in  the  country  have  operated 
for  3  years  under  a  $1  minimum  rate 
and  for  1  year  under  a  44-hour  workweek 
standard  does  the  rate  increase  to  $1.15 
per  hour  and  the  overtime  standard  drop 
by  2  hours  to  42.  In  other  words,  only 
during  the  fourth  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  do  we  reach  $1.15  an  hour  and 
the  42-hour  workweek. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  new- 
ly covered  workers  are  finally  raised  so 
that  these  workers  and  the  workers  now 
covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  are  on  a  par.  The  minimum  wage 
applicable  to  both  groups  becomes  $1.25 
and  their  standard  workweek  becomes 
40  hours. 

I  have  spelled  out  the  escalator  pro- 
visions for  newly  covered  workers  in  con- 
siderable detail  to  indicate  to  you  how 
modest  they  really  are.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  in  arriving  at  a  conference 
report  we  were  extremely  cautious  about 
achieving  our  aimis. 

For  example,  although  the  newly  cov- 
ered workers  will  number  3.6  million,  the 
establishment  of  a  $1  minimum  rate  will 
mean  pay  raises  only  for  663,000  of  them. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year, 
when  the  minimum  is  advanced  to  $1.15, 
many  of  the  1  million  workers  who  are 
now  paid  less  than  that  amount  will 
have  been  raised  to  $1.15  or  more  as  a 
result  of  labor  market  forces.  Similarly, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  many 
of  the  1.3  million  workers  who  are  now 
paid  less  than  that  amount  will  have 
been  raised  to  $1.25  or  more. 

By  allowing  over  4  years  for  employers 
to  adjust  to  the  $1.25  rate,  we  insure  that 
the  newly  covered  workers  will  receive 
the  same  benefits  as  currently  covered 
workers,  without  loss  of  jobs  or  undue 
burden  on  business. 

The  House  bill  set  a  rate  for  presently 
covered  employees  of  $1.15;  while  the 
Senate  bill  set  a  rate  of  $1.15  for  2  years, 
and  then  escalated  the  rate  up  to  $1.25. 

The  conferees,  in  increasing  the  rate 
up  to  the  latter  figure  after  28  months, 
were  only  taking  into  account  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  American  work- 
ers, and  the  increased  costs  of  living. 


Between  March  1956  and  December 
1960.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by 
11  percent;  while  real  output  per  man- 
hour  increased  by  13  percent. 

Based  upon  Labor  Department  figures, 
a  modest  level  of  living  requires  an  an- 
nual budget  of  in  excess  of  $5,000.  It 
varies  from  $5,370  in  Houston  to  $6,567 
in  Chicago.  Even  a  rate  of  $1.25  would 
cover  less  than  half  of  such  budgets. 

In  1955.  to  adjust  to  the  $1  rate,  the 
wa?es  of  those  paid  less  than  such  rate 
would  have  increased  manufacturing 
costs  8  percent.  In  1961,  to  raise  the 
rate  of  those  covered  to  $1.15  would  be 
only  half  that  amount,  or  4  percent. 

President  Roosevelt.  23  years  ago,  said 
in  asking  the  Congress  to  pass  a  labor 
standards  act,  that  the  frontiers  of  so- 
cial justice  should  be  extended. 

President  Kennedy,  m  1961,  stated  in 
requesting  additional  protection  and  in- 
creased rates: 

When  we  permit  the  growth  of  a  depressed 
class,  whose  members  cannot  afford  the  bare 
npcessities  of  life,  we  pay  a  heavy  price. 
We  undermine  the  general  proeperlty  of  the 
Nation  which  rests  upon  con.sumer  purchas- 
ing power.  We  promote  the  spread  of  slums, 
of  crime,  of  disease,  of  all  the  ills  that  grow 
froni  hopeless  poverty. 

The  moderate  nature  of  the  conference 
bill  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  the  3.6 
million  newly  covered  employees,  only 
663.000  are  paid  less  than  $1  per  hour, 
compared  with  753,000  under  the  Albert 
bill;  and  728.000  under  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  Of  the  1.8  million  retail 
establishments,  only  65,000  would  be  cov- 
ered— a  relatively  small  number. 

With  respect  to  overtime,  only  460.000 
are  presently  employed  over  44  hours. 
This,  I  emphasize,  is  the  figure  in  1961, 
not  in  1963  when  the  first  overtime  re- 
quirement would  be  effective. 

I  would  also  point  out.  that  the  bill 
requires  various  studies  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  with  reports  on  imports  being 
made  to  the  Congress,  which  will  enable 
us  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  economic  de- 
velopments. Additionally,  there  is  the 
4<d>  annual  report,  dealing  with  the 
impact  and  operation  of  the  statute. 

Finally,  the  conference  bill  has 
sought,  in  fairness  and  equity,  to  take 
into  consideration  some  specific  prob- 
lems in  the  newly  covered  fields.  In 
retail  service,  the  tolerance  for  manage- 
rial employees  has  been  increased  to 
40  percent  for  nonexempt  work.  Com- 
mission employees,  where  more  than 
half  of  their  income  is  from  commis- 
sions on  goods  or  services  and  amounts 
to  1^2  times  the  minimum  rate,  are  also 
not  subject  to  any  overtime  require- 
ments. The  continued  hiring  of  stu- 
dent workers  also  would  be  permitted, 
at  rates  less  than  the  minimum. 

Exemptions  also  have  been  provided 
for:  employees  engaged  in  cotton  gin- 
ning, country  elevators,  making  holly 
wreaths,  in  proces.sing  shade-growing  to- 
bacco, in  transporting  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  market.  From  16,000  to  25,- 
000  employees  would  be  affected  by  these 
exemption  provisions. 

Following  is  a  complete  and  final  re- 
port on  the  conference  committee's 
version  of  a  compromise  bill. 
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For  prwently  (wvered  ©mploytes  ^23,900,000),  the  TninlniuBi  wa**  to 

iniTOBse' !  lo  $1  r  dii  hour  for  the  1st  2  years  after  ih*  effective  iiat« 
anl  $1  2'  in  hour  hcginnine  2  years  ^fler  the  etTectlve  diite. 
For  newly  rnverwl  employees  the  mlnlmuin  wage  and  overtime  will 
be  aa  foUowi: 


Irt  yvar  after  elTective  date. 

3d  jmu  after  efTeotive  date. 
Id  ysar  Alter  etTeoti ve  date., 
ith  year  after  effertive  late. 
Itk  jraar  after  efTective  date. 


Minimum 
wage 


$1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1. 15 


Overtime  after— 


N'o  overtime  re- 
quirements. 
Do. 
44  hours  a  week. 
42  hours  a  week. 
40  hours  a  week. 


Ret  ill  trade - 

1.  Ketail  and  service  enterprises:  The  Mil  covers  retail  enter- 
prises which  hiive  a  million  dollars  or  more  in  Rnnual  sales 
(eTclusive  of  eni.<e  tnxes  at  the  retail  level)  and  which  piir- 
ehiwe  or  receive  ?oods  for  resale  that  move  or  have  moved 
I    across  St  ite  lines   which   amount  in  total  annual   dollar 

Tolnme  to  SiSfl.ono '^r  more - 

X.  kjaaohne  service  stations:  Also  covered  for  minimnm  wape, 

'    but  not  for  overtime,  are  easoline  service  stations  which 

have  V2H).riPtO  or  more  In  annual  sales  (exclusive  of  excise 

taxes  at  the  retail  level) - - 

3.  Exemfition  from  retail  coverage:  From  this  coverage  in  the 
retail  tnnie  the  bill  excludes  tlie  following; 
(a)  Auto  dealers  and  farm  implement  dealers, 
(h)  Hotels. 

(c)  Motels. 

(d)  Restaurant.'",  Includlne  retail  store  lunch  counters, 
caterers,  and  similar  rct.'.il  food  servii-es. 

(e)  Motion  picture  theaters. 

(f)  llospitiils. 
(e)  N'nr^inr  homes. 

(h)  School'  for  handicapped  or  (rtfte<l  children. 
U)   Amusement  or  recreational  estabUsbments  operating 

on  a  seasonnl  basis. 


Number  of 
employwa 


.Number  of 
eoiployeea 


2. 1<>2.C00 


S6.000 


O.  Betatl  trade— Continued  r-  , 

3  Exemption  from  letail  coverajo.  etc.— Continued 

(J)  Any  sm»n  store  which  hiv«  less  than  $2flO.00C  hi  annual 
sales  even  if  it  is  in  an  enterprise  that  Ims  more  liiun 
$1,000,000  in  annual  saiea. 

4  Special  provisions  for  retail  tra<le:  In  8d<!ltlon.  the  hfll  makes 

the  following  spe(  ial  prorlsiona  iDr  particular  firoblems  In 
the  retail  and  service  trailes: 

(aj  Commls-sion  employees  in  retail  stores  will  i>o  exempt 
from  overtime  if  more  than  half  tbolr  pay  la  from 
eommL-wions  and  if  ti>ey  earn  at  least  time  and  one- 
half  the  minimum  rate, 
(b)  Assistant  manag>'rs  r.f  retail  stores  will  1^  exempt  rvrn 
if  they  perform  cp  to  40  percent  nonexecutive  and 
nonmluiinistrative  work. 
(u)  Student  workers  may  ho  employe<l  In  retail  trades  at 
submlrdmum  rates  under  certificates  Issued  by  the 
riecrelary  in  occupalior^s  not  ordiiuMlly  given  to  full- 
time  employefS. 
D.  Laundri«:  The  cor\ferenc-e  agrepinent  hag  remove<l  the  proposed  new 
coverage  and  the  changes  in  exe'^intiotis  for  laumlriem  lliat  were 
contai'ied  in  the  Sonate-p us.scd  liill.     I  aundriiis  tlwrcfore  remain 
In  the  same  position  as  tiiey  weri'  under  the  present  law. 
E    Transit  compa-dos:  Suburban   and  Iritrriirban   trnrsit   comparlea 
which  have  SI.OOO.OOO  or  more  in  annual  \iU\t  (ciduilvc  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level)  arc  covered  for  minimum  wage  but  not  for 
overtime - 

F.  Establishments  which  already  have  soiiw  coverwi  employees  uinlcr 

the  B'^t  ire  coverrvl  for  all  th(-ir  employiHis  If  thny  arc  in  an  entxrprlae 
wlilch  Ikis  a  million  dollars  or  more  tn  !inr)aiil  salfa 

G.  Construction:  Construction  enterpriacs  wtiirh  have  at  least  SilM.OOU 

in  annual  business  are  also  covered  lor  niirdnium  wage  and  over- 
time  - 

n.  Seanu-n:  Seamen  on  Amerlcan-IIaf  veasi  Is  are  covere<l  for  mliUimiio 

wage  but  not  for  overtime • 

I.  Telephone  npemtom:  The  exemption  for  telephone  operators  is 
limited  to  those  employed  by  an  imli-pcadently  owned  public 

telephone  company  which  has  riot  more  than  'M  telephonea 

J.  Fish  professing:  Scifivxl  procissi'ig  erapliyees  arc  covered  for  mini- 
mum w:ige  but  not  for  overtime  (seafood  eannen  are  treated  In  thli 
way  under  Uk?  present  law) 


Total  number  of  newly  eox-pr»<<J  employees. 


e.MO 


100.000 


l.fWO.  000 
100.  uoo 


My  000 


U.flOO 


s,»t.mo 


K    other  provisions: 

1.  Puerto  Rico:  The  minimum  wage  In 
Puerto  Rico  for  presently  covered  employees 
is  Increased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
mainland  minimum,  subject  to  review  by  in- 
dustry committees  in  hardship  cases:  for 
newly  covered  employees  the  rates  will  be  set 
by  industry  committee  procedures. 

2.  Broadcasters:  Announcers,  news  editors, 
and  chief  engineers  of  broadcasting  com- 
panies located  in  nonmetropoUtan  cities  of 
100.000  or  less  population  are  exempt  from 
overtime. 

3  Bulk  petroleum  dealers:  Independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  bulk  petroleum  distribution  are  ex- 
empt from  overtime  If  their  annual  sales  are 
less  than  $1  million  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes) . 

4.  Trip  rate :  Trip  rate  drivers  and  drivers' 
helpers  making  local  deliveries  are  exempt 
from  overtime  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  plan  under  which  they  are  paid  Is 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  40-hour 
workweek. 

5.  Farmer's  livestock  auction  operations: 
Employees  working  in  a  livestock  auction 
held  by  a  farmer  need  be  paid  the  minimum 
rate  only  for  the  hours  they  work  at  the 
auction  if  during  that  workweek  they  are 
employed  primarily  In  agriculture  by  the 
farmer. 

6.  Country  elevators:  Employees  In  country 
elevator  establishments  In  the  area  of  pro- 
duction, which  may  also  "^ell  products  and 
services  used  In  the  operation  of  a  farm, 
are  exempt  from  both  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  if  no  more  than  five  employees  are 
employed  by  the  establishment  in  such  oper- 
ations. 

7.  Cotton  ginning:  Employees  engaged  In 
ginning  cotton  for  market  in  counties  where 
cotton  is  grown  in  commercial  quantities 
are  exempt  from  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time. 

8.  Holly  wreaths:  Homeworkers  making 
nattiral  holly  wreaths  are  exempt  from  the 
act. 


9.  Shade-grown  tobacco:  An  exemption 
from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  is  pro- 
vided for  agricultural  employees  engaged  In 
bulking  shade-grown  tobacco  if  they  were 
employed  In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
such  tobacco. 

10.  Transporting  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
market:  An  exemption  from  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  is  provided  for  employees  trans- 
porting fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  farm 
to  market  or  transporting  harvesting  hands, 
within  the  State. 

11.  Board  and  lodging  may  be  Included  aa 
wages  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  value  calculation 
made  by  the  Secretary.  Also,  such  perqui- 
sites may  be  excluded  for  wages  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  excluded  under  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

12.  Study  of  employment  eflects  of  foreign 
trade:  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  study 
employment  effects  of  Imports  and  exports 
in  industries  covered  by  the  act  and  to  re- 
port on  such  studies  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

13.  Study  of  certain  exemptions  for  can- 
ning and  processing  and  of  wage  rates  in 
hotels  and  restaurants:  The  Secretary  will 
study  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 
la  the  act  for  the  handling  and  processing 
of  agricultural  products  as  well  as  the  rates 
of  pay  in  hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and 
other  food  service  enterprises  and  to  report 
the  results  with  recommendations  to  the 
next  session  of  this  Congrees. 

14.  Effective  date:  120  days  after  enact- 
ment, 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Rentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  hstened  very  carefully  to  the  prior 
speakers,  and  I  talked  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple that  came  out  of  conference.  I  was 
a  little  bit  unhappy  to  hear  the  refer- 
ence to  attendance  at  the  conference, 
and  I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  at 


the  outset  to  our  subcommittee  ranklnc 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AyresI,   who  is   here   today   filled  with 
penicillin  and  should  not  be  out  of  bed. 
He  has  been  sick  for  the  last  2  days.     He 
would  have  offered  the  substitute  in  con- 
ference had  he  been  able  to  be  there. 
Now.    there    has    been    reference    to 
standing  by  the  House  and  how  much 
time  was  spent  in  conference  on  these 
issues  that  are  so  critical  with  reference 
to  the   differences  between  the  House 
and   the   Senate.     We  all  know,  and  I 
think  that  the  prior  speaker  admitted, 
that  the  chief  issue  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  is  extension  of  cover- 
age, and  more  particularly,  dollar  vol- 
ume of  sales  as  a  basis  for  extending 
Federal    jurisdiction.     It   has   been    re- 
ported to  me  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  discussion  at  all  on  this  point  in  the 
conference;  that  it  was  voted  upon  im- 
mediately     without      any      discussion. 
Now.  there  is  the  critical  issue  between 
the  two  Houses.     And.  I  might  say  that 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  cynical 
types  of  approaches  that  I  have  seen  as 
a  young  Congressman  since  I  came  here. 
We  are  granting  concessions  here  that 
almost   have   the   names   of   individual 
Congressmen  on  them  and  we  get  down 
to  holly   wreaths  as  presently   covered 
and  to  exempt  them  under  this  bill  in 
order  to  pick  up  one  or  two  votes  here 
and  there. 

We  have  all  talked  about  this  to  our 
constituents  and  here  in  the  House  on  a 
partisan  basis  and  a  sincere  basis.  Let 
me  talk  for  a  moment  on  a  completely 
nonpartisan  basis,  because  I  think  the 
i.ssues  that  are  at  stake  here  rise  far 
above  partisanship,  and  the  political  con- 
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sequences  of  your  vote  and  mine  back 
home  will  long  be  forgotten  when  the 
real  consequences  of  this  act  come  home 
to  our  people. 

We  were  all  worried  about  extension  of 
coverage  under  the  dollar  volume  sales 
formula.  Obviously,  the  Senate  was  also 
worried  about  it  because  before  they 
could  pass  the  bill  in  the  Senate  they 
added  a  clause  providmg  essentially  that 
$250,000  of  merchandise  in  a  retail  store 
had  to  come  across  State  lines  before 
that  retail  store  would  be  covered.  Let 
me  read  you  the  key  clause  on  this  be- 
cause this  clause,  which  was  added  in 
the  Senate  presumably  to  meet  the  inter- 
state test,  is  actually  the  worst  thing  in 
this  respect  that  we  have  had  in  any  of 
these  bills;  and  I  say  that  advisedly, 
after  staying  up  several  nights  with  the 
most  expert  lawyers  who  have  worked 
for  years  in  this  fair  labor  standards 
field.  They  added  a  provision  that  if 
$250,000  worth  of  goods  for  resale  move 
or  have  moved  across  State  lines,  that 
store  is  covered. 

We  can  discount  the  $1  million,  we 
can  discount  the  $250,000;  they  are  not 
basic  criteria  for  determining  involve- 
ment in  interstate  commerce.  We  know 
those  figures  are  going  to  be  reduced. 
So  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  clause? 
Let  me  tell  you  Once  a  piece  of  mer- 
chandise moves  across  State  lines  it  Is 
forever  tainted ;  you  might  as  well  paint 
in  phosphorescent  paint  that  "This  is 
radioactive,  it  is  dangerous:  if  you 
touch  it  you  are  subject  to  Federal  con- 
trol." That  is  what  it  means.  And 
there  is  no  time  limit  on  it.  If  a  piece 
of  merchandise  once  crosses  State  lines, 
as  long  as  that  merchandise  is  in  exist- 
ence, anybody  who  touches  it  is  subject- 
ing himself  to  Federal  control.  There 
is  the  key  to  it.  I  wrote  all  of  you  a  let- 
ter this  morning  which  pointed  out  that 
if  a  rocking  chair  was  carried  across 
a  State  line  during  the  War  of  1812 
and  never  crossed  a  State  line  since 
that  time,  this  provision  will  make  any- 
body who  touches  that  rocking  chair  and 
works  on  it  subject  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Not  only  that  the  employees  work- 
ing with  him  in  that  enterprise  are  cov- 
ered even  though  they  never  touch  the 
rocking  chair.  That  Is  the  way  this  is 
written,  and  I  quote:  "moves  or  has 
moved  across  State  lines." 

This  is  not  just  my  opinion.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  experts  on  this  subject 
who  have  told  me  that  this  is  a  radical, 
an  incredibly  great  expansion  of  the 
present  Federal  law  in  this  area  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  "engaged  in  com- 
merce." 

We  are  completely  discounting  the 
present  test  that  for  anybody  to  be  en- 
gaged in  commerce  he  must  work  on 
goods  that  have  had  some  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  flow  across  State  lines. 
This  does  not  say  that.  It  does  not  say 
that  if  you  unload  goods  immediately 
after  they  come  across  State  lines  you 
are  covered  It  says  "move  or  have 
moved  across  State  lines."  Anybody  who 
believes  in  limiting  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion had  better  watch  out  for  that  clause. 
That  Is  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

CVII 456 


Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  gentleman's  interpretation  of 
this  particular  clause  in  order  to  gain 
some  jurisdiction  under  the  interstate 
commerce  feature.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  there  is  absolutely  no 
time  limit  whatsoever  once  goods  have 
been  transported  across  State  lines.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Have  not  the  courts 
imiversally  held  with  reference  to  when 
the  interstate  feature  of  goods  and 
merchandise  ceases  is  that  in  civil  mat- 
ters it  is  when  they  come  to  rest  in  the 
retail  store;  and  in  criminal  matters 
under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  courts  have  not  held 
that  the  Federal  Government  loses  juris- 
diction once  those  goods  that  have  been 
transported  in  interstate  commerce 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  or  the  ones  who  purchase 
those  goods.  We  have  the  Federal  juris- 
diction delineated  from  State  jurisdic- 
tion under  those  decisions  that  come 
into  play  to  stop  the  taint  of  which  the 
gentleman  is  speaking  as  far  as  the  in- 
terstate commerce  feature  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  certainly  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  of  this  conference  report.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  with  reference  to 
the  clause  engaged  in  commerce  that 
it  reaches  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce.  It 
presently  requires  that  those  channels 
have  some  sort  of  relationship  to  the 
flow  of  mere  landise  across  State  lines. 
This  bill  for  the  first  time  is  saying  that 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  it  is 
part  of  this  channel  moving  across  State 
lines,  or  related  to  that  flow  at  the  time. 
Once  it  moves  across  State  lines  and 
comes  to  rest,  even  if  it  never  moves 
again,  anybody  that  works  on  it  subjects 
himself  to  Federal  jurisdiction.  What 
are  the  restraints  on  such  a  power?  I 
know  this  may  be  a  little  technical  im- 
der  the  circumstances  because  it  was 
thrown  in  in  the  Senate  and  we  have  not 
debated  this  point — I  am  sorry  there  is 
not  more  time — but  I  ask  you  gentle- 
men who  think  on  these  questions  and 
who  are  worried  about  the  Federal  juris- 
diction if  that  is  the  kind  of  provision 
you  want  to  vote  for. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Then  apparently  the 
conferees  were  interested  in  maintain- 
ing an  interstate  commerce  feature  here 
under  such  guise  as  is  included  in  this 
particular  substitute.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  to  refer  to  subsection  (2)  un- 
der naragraph  (s)  of  section  2  where  it 
states : 

Any  such  enterprise  which  is  engaged  In 
the  business  of  operating  a  street,  suburban 
or  interurban  electric  railway. 

May  I  ask  him  if  there  is  any  sem- 
blance of  interstate  commerce  involved 
in  that  particular  phrase. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Only  In  the  para- 
graph above,  which  is  very  little,  where 
It  states  that  they  must  handle,  sell,  or 
otherwise  work  on  goods  that  have  been 


moved  in  interstate  commerce,  and  I 
emphasize  "have  been  moved  '  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  So  if  the  bus  or  street 
railway  or  whatever  they  are  op>erating 
moved  at  one  time  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  car  or  one  feature  of  the  car 
or  the  gasoline  or  the  electricity  which 
runs  It,  under  those  circumstances  they 
receive  jurisdiction  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Or  the  coinbox  was 
made  in  another  State.  Once  you  wipe 
out  this  million-dollar  feature  and  the 
new  $250,000  requirement,  which  every- 
body agrees  can  be  reduced  rapidly  right 
down  to  nothing. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  The  gentleman 
last  year  in  the  debate  on  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act  I  do  not  notice  showed  a 
similar  concern  for  interstate  commerce. 
The  standards  of  interstate  commerce 
in  the  Landrum -Griffin  bill  are  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  am  sorry,  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  get  time  on  nis  own 
side  to  make  his  argument.  Tliat  is  not 
correct.  Landrum-GriflSn  is  completely 
different.  This  is  a  new  claujre  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  technical  clause  "en- 
gaged in  commerce."  If  you  will  have 
one  of  your  speakers  come  down  heie 
after  I  am  finished  and  point  out  the 
clause  in  the  Landrum -Griffin  Act  tliat 
is  the  same  as  this,  then  I  will  say  you 
are  right. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  time  has  come,  when  instead 
of  debating  whether  the  House  had  good 
conferees  or  bad  conferees,  to  talk  a 
little  about  what  actually  and  really 
was  done  in  the  conference.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  important  things  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  realize  in  consid- 
ering the  report,  is  that  the  House  con- 
ferees insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  an 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  which  was  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  for 
the  exclusion  of  laundries  from  the  bill 
for  the  very  simple  reasons  that  he  re- 
cited in  that  debate.  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  was  only  accomplished  after  a 
great  deal  of  stubborn  debate  within 
the  conference,  because  the  other  body 
had  already,  by  vote,  approved  the  in- 
clusion of  laundry  and  drycleaning  en- 
terprises, and  if  anything  held  up  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference,  it  was  this 
issue,  and  the  inflexible  stand  taken  by 
your  House  conferees.  But.  we  went 
much  further  than  that.  We  insisted 
also  that  automobile  and  farm  dealers 
be  excluded.  We  furthermore  changed 
the  language  as  to  urban  and  inter- 
urban transit,  insisting  on  an  interstate 
commerce  requisite,  including  the  mil- 
lion-dollar exclusion.  We  also  went  into 
the  matter  of  broadcasters  and  we  in- 
sisted and  prevailed  on  the  original  idea 
of  what  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  in  mind  in  that  respect. 

Then,  of  course,  we  came  down  to  the 
measure  adopted  in  the  House  which  was 
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known  as  the  Herlong  amendment.  You 
will  remember  that  amendment  was 
made  to  the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill.  Again 
the  House  Members  insisted  against  bit- 
ter Senate  opposition  that  the  Herlong 
amendment  be  retained,  and  it  was  re- 
tained and  is  in  the  conference  report 
today. 

There  were  certain  other  things  we 
added.  We  have  been  criticized  for  ac- 
cepting some  of  the  Senate  amendments. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  similar  to 
the  amendment  proposed  last  year  by 
the  eentleman  from  Mi.ssissippi  I  Mr. 
Smith  i .  As  you  may  remember,  there 
was  some  difficulty  with  it,  but  basically 
we  agreed  upon  the  principle  and  went 
along  with  the  other  body  in  accepting 
that  amendment. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  interstate  commerce  which  has 
been  raised  so  strongly  today,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  came  before  this  House  and 
was  decided  by  only  one  vote.  After  the 
deliberations  were  over — the  Albert  bill 
was  defeated  by  one  vote  only.  Then 
on  final  passage  df*  the  Kitchin-Ayres 
bill,  there  was  adopted  a  concept  of  in- 
terstate commerce  which  I  call  the  "5 
and  2"  test;  namely,  the  retail  enter- 
prise has  to  do  business  in  two  States 
and  have  at  least  five  or  more  retail  es- 
tablishments. My  friends,  may  I  ask 
you  to  consider,  that  in  no  other  Federal 
statute  is  such  an  interpretation  or  con- 
cept of  interstate  commerce  set  forth. 
You  can  find  it  nowhere.  There  are  no 
interpretations  by  any  court  of  such  a 
novel  concept  or  untried  interpretation 
of  interstate  commerce.  So,  on  the 
Senate  side,  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  decided  that  the  Albert  bill,  where 
we  said  25  percent  of  the  goods  of  any 
establishment  must  cross  State  lines,  was 
not  accepted,  because  it  was  not  specific 
enough.  So  they  made  it  specific  in  or- 
der to  insure  an  interstate  commerce 
foundation,  and  therefore  puts  in  the 
requirement  of  $250,000  of  goods  that 
must  cross  State  lines.  That  has  been 
ridiculed,  somewhat,  because  we  have  in- 
cluded th':^  requirement  that  these  goods 
must  have  crossed  State  lines — not  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  transaction,  but  at 
some  point  must  have  crossed  State  lines. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  and  it  is  a  very 
simple  thing.  I  think,  for  all  of  us  to 
understand.  Suppose  we  had  written 
that  only  the  goods  on  sale  on  the  coun- 
ter had  to  come  directly  across  State 
lines.  You  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened: do  you  not?  Everybody  would 
have  taken  the  goods  and  put  them  out 
in  a  warehouse  and  then  after  the  ware- 
house was  loaded,  they  would  have  sold 
them  to  the  individual  retailer  and  he 
would  have  been  exempt  under  the  law. 
My  friends,  it  is  very  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  had  to  write  into  the 
law  something  to  take  care  of  that  situa- 
tion, and  close  that  loophole.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  other  body  did.  and 
which  we  felt,  established  a  sound  con- 
stitutional foundation,  as  it  has  been 
established  in  many  labor  relations 
statutes. 

If  they  were  going  out  of  State  they 
should  not  be  counted  twice.  In  other 
words  they  were  being  sold  and  then 
transported  to  the  consumer  within  the 


State  so  they  should  not  be  counted 
twice  in  the  $250,000  figure.  So  we  ac- 
cepted that  amendment  to  tighten  it  up, 
and  to  make  sure  that  this  concept  of 
interstate  commerce  was  sound  and 
valid,  and  would  be  interpreted  as  such 
things  have  been  interpreted  in  previous 
instances.  In  no  case,  has  a  "'5  in  2"  test 
been  tested,  because  it  has  never  been 
heretofore  suggested. 

Just  so  you  understand  that  we  are 
not  talking  in  a  vacuum,  I  would  like  to 
explain  that  what  we  have  done  is  based 
upon  very  definite  judicial  decisions. 
NLRB  juiisdiction  in  the  case  of  Meat- 
cutters  V.  Fairlawn  Meats  <353  U.S.  20). 
involving  three  retail  meat  markets,  all 
of  whose  sales  were  intrastate,  was  up- 
held, although  its  annual  out-of-State 
purchases,  totaled  slightly  more  than 
$100,000  out  of  gross  purchases  of 
$900,000. 

I  note  that  we  require  that  $250,000  in 
goods  for  resale,  have  come  from  out  of 
state. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Sullivan  (332  U.S.  689),  a  druggist  was 
convicted  of  failure  to  comply  with  label- 
ing requirements  for  a  particular  prod- 
uct, which  was  sold  to  customers,  after 
having  moved  in  commerce.  Again,  it 
was  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  a  history  of  the  goods  having 
crossed  State  lines  at  any  particular  time 
or  during  any  time  period,  but  that  they 
have  crossed  State  lines  previously. 
That  was  held  to  be  constitutional.  So 
there  is  no  question,  I  think,  of  anybody 
saying  with  any  legal  basis,  that  we  have 
not  followed  strictly  every  possible  legal 
protection  and  precedents,  to  set  forth  a 
good,  sound  interstate  commerce  foun- 
dation. 

I  have  been  asked  what  the  thinking 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  committee 
of  conference  on  wage-hour  legislation — 
H.R.  3935 — was  with  respect  to  language 
appearing  in  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port dealing  with  seafood  processing. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  covering  for 
minimum  wage  purposes  only  such  em- 
ployees, and  the  inquiry  is  whether  it 
was  not  our  desire  also  to  approve  the 
explanation  dealing  with  this  matter 
which  appeared  in  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  report  on  its  bill.  That  lan- 
guage is  as  follows  and  appears  on  page 
33  of  th'^  report: 

"An  estimated  33.000  persons  who  are 
employed  in  the  activities  removed  from 
the  section  13(a)  (5)  exemption  will  have 
minimum  wage  protection  but  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  the  acts  over- 
time requirements  under  an  amended 
section  13(b)(4).  The  bill  will  thus 
have  the  effect  of  placing  fish  processing 
and  fish  canning  on  the  same  basis  un- 
der the  act.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
for  treating  them  differently  and  their 
iiiclusion  within  the  act's  protection  is 
desirable  and  consistent  with  its  ob- 
jectives. 

"The  present  exemptions  in  sections 
13(a)(5)  and  13(b)(4)  have  been  judi- 
cially interpreted  to  apply  to  all  employ- 
ees employed  in  the  seafood  industry 
including  any  employee  who  participates 
in  activities  which  are  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  operations  specifically  de- 
scribed in  the  exemptions   (McComb  v. 


Consolidated  Fisheries  Company.  174  F. 
2d  74.  C.A.  3.  1949).  These  interpreta- 
tions are  consistent  with  the  congres- 
sional purpose  of  treating  all  employees 
of  one  establishment  in  the  same  man- 
ner under  the  act  and  of  avoiding  seg- 
mentation as  between  different  employees 
of  the  same  employer  engaged  in  the 
named  operations." 

There  are  also  additional  statements 
in  the  report  explaining  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  we  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  amplify.  Since  a  question  had 
arisen,  however,  specifically  on  this  point. 
I  feel  the  record  should  be  made  clear. 
I  believe  such  language  reflects  correct 
legislative  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  one 
other  thing.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
if  this  conference  rep>ort  were  not  to  be 
adopted  we  could  then  ask  for  another 
conference  and  instruct  the  conferees  to 
stick  by  the  House  bill.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Members,  particularly  the  older 
Members  of  this  House,  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  go  to  any  conference  that 
prohibits  a  free  conference.  The  min- 
ute you  do  that  it  is  resented  on  the  other 
side  as  we.  I  am  sure,  would  resent  it  on 
this  side.  It  is  a  practical  impossibility, 
but  it  became,  even  a  certainty,  this  very 
afternoon  when  this  conference  reix)rt 
was  accepted  in  the  other  body  by  a  vote 
of  64  to  28,  better  than  2  to  1,  two-thirds 
having  voted  in  favor  of  it.  What  can 
we  expect  to  get  if  we  instruct  our  con- 
ferees to  go  back  after  that  vote?  It 
would  mean  there  would  probably  be  no 
legislation  in  this  session  or  the  next, 
maybe  not  in  the  life  of  this  Congress.  I 
am  sure  you  know  this,  in  spite  of 
what  the  minority  leader  has  said. 

So  I  appeal  to  all  of  you.  This.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  moderate  bill.  This  has 
less  coverage  than  the  Albert  amend- 
ment, and  this  applies  all  the  way  down 
the  line  in  every  item.  For  instance, 
for  the  newly  covered  employees,  the 
conference  bill  provides  that  they  will 
not  be  moved  from  the  dollar  figure  for 
3  full  years,  until  another  Congress  can 
come  into  being,  have  the  benefit  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)  reports  from  the  Secretary, 
and  take  such  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  overtime  pro- 
visions. There  is  no  overtime  require- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  no  overtime  required 
for  2  full  years.  In  other  words,  all  that 
we  are  doing  here  is  binding  this  Con- 
gress. The  next  Congress  can  take  ac- 
tion if  those  horrible  things,  which  my 
friend  on  the  other  side  tries  to  picture, 
occur.  I  say  he  has  very  little  respect 
for  the  men  and  women  who  are  going 
to  be  elected  to  the  next  Congress.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  them 
and  in  their  judgment  and  good  sense. 
Therefore,  I  appeal  to  each  Member  for 
the  adoption  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Ayres-Kitchin  bill  that  we 
passed  by  340  votes,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask   the   gentleman  from  Call- 
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fomla  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
while  he  was  on  the  Iloor. 

It  appears  to  me,  and  this  is  a  very 
key  issue  in  this  entire  debate,  the 
gentleman's  remarks  conceded  that  it 
makes  no  difference  iiow  long  ago  a  piece 
of  merchandise  crossed  a  State  line,  that 
merchandise  once  i:  crosses  the  State 
line  subjects  the  person  handling  it  to 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  may  I  siiy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Kitchin  ] , 
very  clearly  stated  that  the  Federal 
courts  upheld  that  once  something  is 
sold  in  retail  then  it  is  finished  and  done 
with.  All  we  have  protected  here  is  to 
make  sure  it  must  come  into  its  first 
retail  store,  and  that  is  the  proper  tiding 
for  us  to  do.  By  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Kitchin  ]. 
after  it  is  sold  in  retail  it  is  no  longer 
subject  to  being  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
adroit  misstatement  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  said.  But  I 
would  say  that  the  grentleman  has  con- 
ceded if  it  goes  across  a  State  line  it 
thereafter  subjects  the  person  working 
on  it  to  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  concede 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  mini- 
mum wage  conference  I  have  been  a 
member  of.  Last  year  we  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  LandrumI,  who  had  worked 
very  closely  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Kitchin  1.  in  the 
drafting  of  the  bill  that  the  House 
passed  last  year. 

This  year,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  House 
passed  almost  the  identical  bill  that  it 
passed  the  year  before,  this  year  by  a 
larger  majority,  216  to  203. 

In  tills  conference  it  is  true  there  were 
21  times  we  had  a  unanimous  vote.  We 
did  not  argue  about  Eli  Whitney's  inven- 
tion being  given  special  consideration, 
we  were  not  arguin?  about  whether  or 
not  holly  wreaths  should  be  considered. 
In  fact,  there  was  only  one  amendment 
that  there  would  have  been  real  con- 
troversy on  had  I  been  there  to  offer 
my  substitute,  and  that  was  the  amend- 
ment that  determined  how  the  newly 
employed  would  be  covered. 

First.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  mem- 
bership that  all  of  this  uik  about  how 
many  millions  are  going  to  be  covered  is 
not  the  real  crux  of  the  issue.  We  talk 
about  3  million  going  to  be  covered,  or 
4  million,  under  onj;  bill,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  under  another  bill.  But  what 
we  should  be  considering  is  how  many 
people  are  going  to  get  a  raise.  Under 
the  conference  report  and  the  provisions 
in  that  bill,  only  700,000  people  are  go- 
ing to  get  an  increase  in  wages  up  to  the 
$1  for  newly  covered,  and  the  average 
increase  is  going  to  be  only  6  cents  per 
hour. 

Under  the  bill  that  the  House  passed, 
there  would  be  400,000  people  getting  an 
increase  of  6  cents  an  hour. 

So  do  not  be  concerned  about  which 
bill  covers  so  many  millions.  We  are 
only  arguing  about  300,000  people  who 


are  going  to  get  an  average  6  cents  an 
hour  increase. 

The  issue  is  fax  more  important  than 
that.  What  is  the  formula  by  wliich 
we  are  going  to  determine  how  tliese 
people  are  to  be  brought  under  a  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law?  The  formula 
is  that  if  you  had  a  million-dollar  gross 
before,  even  though  it  is  within  the  con- 
fines of  one  State,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  set  the  minimum  wage. 
Why  do  we  not  go  further  under  that 
concept  in  the  bill — and  I  have  the 
greatest  resF>ect  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  their  work  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights.  Both  of  them  have  been 
diligently  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
NAACP. 

A  member  of  the  committee,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  raised  the  point 
that  by  their  actions  they  were  denying 
the  lowest  paid  workers  of  this  country, 
the  Negroes  in  the  laundry  industry,  the 
right  to  an  increase. 

This  hurts  me  as  much  as  deviating 
from  the  interstate  commerce  principle 
to  hear  these  two  gentlemen  sacrifice 
principle  for  political  exi>ediency.  And. 
when  I  heard  them  say  that  we  must 
deny  these  people  coverage  at  this  time 
or  we  will  nbt  get  the  votes  in  the  House, 
what  a  change  that  was  from  the 
sp>eeches  I  heard  these  gentlemen  make 
in  the  well  of  this  House  before.  I  re- 
member well  having  favored  the  Powell 
amendment  on  principle,  when  appar- 
ently it  was  going  to  be  defeated,  and  I 
recall  just  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
gentleman  from  California  stood  in  the 
well  of  this  House  fighting  to  cut  the 
appropriations  for  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  knowing  veiy 
well  in  advance  he  was  going  to  be  de- 
feated. But.  he  did  not  deviate  from 
principle.  We  deviated  from  principle 
in  this  concept,  and  believe  you  me,  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  if  I  thought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  reach  out  into 
intrastate  operations.  I  would  not  be  ex- 
empting people  by  seeing  how  many 
votes  I  could  get.  That  is  what  we  heard 
in  the  conference,  when  we  heard  it 
said.  "We  cannot  help  these  people  now, 
because  if  we  do,  we  will  not  have  the 
votes  in  the  House  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence rep>ort." 

The  issue  is.  Vote  down  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  we  will  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  get  a  sensible  minimum 
wage  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  to  my  good  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois. I  hope  they  realize  that  a  vote  for 
this  bill  will  help  our  State.  We  can  say. 
with  pride,  that  wages  are  high  in  our 
State.  But  we  have  to  admit  that  sub- 
standard wages  are  still  being  paid  in 
Illinois.  These  substandard  wages  are 
not  only  a  blot  on  our  State,  they  con- 
stitute unfair  competition  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  employers  who  want  to 
pay  good  wages,  and  this  competition 
hurts,  because  it  comes  from  larger 
stores  and  chains  which  compete  direct- 
ly with  firms  which  pay  the  good  wages. 
This  bill  will  eliminate  this  unfair  com- 
petition. 


This  bill  will  provide  additional  in- 
come for  presently  covered  workers  in 
Illinois,  some  65.000  of  whom  are  earn- 
ing less  than  $1.15,  and  between  30,000 
and  40,000  newly  covered  workers  who 
are  earning  less  than  $1  an  hour.  Every 
one  of  these  workers  is  in  that  economic 
class  where  every  single  additional  penny 
he  gets  he  is  going  to  plow  back  into  the 
economy  of  tlie  State.  Every  additional 
penny  these  people  get  as  a  result  of  this 
new  coverage  and  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  be  spent  for  gro- 
ceries, shoes,  dresses,  shirts,  household 
equipment,  and  for  payments  on  a  car, 
or  on  a  modest  home.  This  increased 
consumer  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  these  low-wage  workers  will  bring 
them  more  effectively  into  the  consumer 
stream  of  commerce,  increase  the  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services,  stimulate 
our  industry  and  reduce  our  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  bill  will  be  good  for  our  State  in 
another  way.  As  I  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, we  are  getting  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  have  been  for  some  time, 
some  2,000  people  a  week.  These  people 
are  streaming  into  our  State  from  States 
where  wages  are  extremely  low  and  un- 
employment is  very  high  because  these 
people  have  not  been  earning  enough 
wages  with  which  to  purchase  the  goods 
produced  in  those  States.  These  people, 
I  say,  are  coming  into  our  State  looking 
for  work  and  for  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  This  is  creating  grave  problems 
for  us  in  Illinois.  It  is  adding  to  our  un- 
employment and  relief  problems.  How 
long  can  the  businessmen  and  taxpayers 
in  Illinois  continue  to  provide  schools, 
housing,  medicine,  general  relief,  and  all 
the  other  things  that  we  have  to  provide 
for  these  human  beings  simply  because 
they  are  being  exploited  where  they 
come  from.  In  Illinois  somewhat  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  1.7  million  pres- 
ently covered  workers  are  earning  less 
than  $1.15;  in  the  South  some  20  per- 
cent are  earning  less  than  $115.  In 
Illinois,  as  of  March,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  6.3  percent.  It  was  9.4  percent 
in  Tennessee,  9  6  percent  in  Mississippi, 
10.5  percent  in  Arkansas.  11.6  percent  in 
Kentucky.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  wages 
will  be  raised  in  these  States,  and  the 
increased  purchasing  power  will  reduce 
their  unemployment. 

I  hope,  when  we  come  to  vote,  that  my 
colleagues  from  Illinois  will  remember 
that  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for  the 
employers  of  Illinois,  for  the  taxpayers 
of  Illinois,  for  the  low-wage  earners  of 
Illinois.  These  people  are  watching  us 
as  we  vote.  Let  us  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  this  minimum  wage  bill. 

Mr.  B"VnNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why  anyone  would  oppose  legislation 
providing  for  a  minimum  wage  of  only 
$1.25  an  hour  and  why  one  would  deny 
the  protection  offered  by  this  bill  to  the 
millions  of  underpaid  American  citizens 
who  are  not  presently  covered  by  exist- 
ing minimum  wage  and  hour  laws. 

Any  industry  or  retail  merchandising 
business  which  does  a  gross  business  of 
$1  million  a  year  certainly  is  afQuent 
enough  to  afford  a  wage  which,  after  all, 
will  be  only  sufficient  to  provide  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 
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These  business  organizatiorLS  will  have 
2  years  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  wage 
scale  proposed  by  this  legislation,  and  to 
say  that  it  will  inflict  an  undue  hardship 
upon  them  is  ridiculous.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  aver  that  American  workers  are 
to  be  denied  a  fair  wage  and  to  say  that 
their  exploitation  must  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  this  day  and  age  is  contrary 
to  all  American  concepts  of  fair  play  and. 
tx)  put  it  mildly,  is  downright  puritanic 
callousness  and  a  complete  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  families  who 
cannot  begin  to  exist  decently  on  the 
small  wages  they  are  now  receiving. 

With   regard   to   industrial   establish- 
ments, there  are  many  low  wage  areas  in 
this  country  which  are  a  drag  upon  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation.     Through 
their  substandard  wage  rates,  they  have 
lowered    local    standards   of   living   and 
created  conditions  which  permit  unfair 
competition   with   those  sections  of  the 
country   that  pay  decent  wages.     They 
are  a  detriment  to  the  economy  and  the 
well-being    of    the   United   States   as   a 
whole,  and  it  is  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  correct  this  condition.     It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  do  it  at  this  time 
in  order  to  increase  consumption  power 
and  thus  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  falter- 
ing economy  we  have  inherited  from  the 
previous      Republican      administration. 
The  depression  is  an  additional  reason 
for  immediate  action  rather  than  for  de- 
lay.   The  argument  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  result  in  more  un- 
employment because  it  will  induce  these 
employers  to  lay  off  employees  is  a  fal- 
lacious one.     The  people  in  business  who 
pay  these  low  wages  are  not  the  type  who 
hire  an  excess  of  employees — rather,  the 
opposite  is  true.     Experience  has  shown 
that  they  always  operate  with  a  mini- 
mum   of    employees.     They     have  long 
since   reduced   their   employee    require- 
ments to  an  irreducible  minimum.    I  do 
not  believe  we  have  anything  to  fear  on 
that  score.     These  employers  should  be 
compelled  to  get  into  step  with  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living   and   American 
standards  with  regard  to  conditions  of 
employment.     They  are  out  of  line  with 
the  times,  and  are  profiting  unduly  at 
the  expense  not  only  of  their  own  em- 
ployees but  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
Nation.     I  sincerely  trust  that  this  Con- 
gress will  finally  approve  the  legislation 
as  sponsored  by  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Democratic  leadership. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  De- 
partment of  Labor  statistics  reveal  that 
665,000  of  the  workers  to  whom  coverage 
will  be  extended  by  the  new  law  now 
earn  le.ss  than  SI  an  hour,  and  about 
4'2  million  of  the  presently  and  newly 
covered  workers  earn  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour.  I  believe  that  these  figures  argue 
eloquently  for  the  passage  of  the 
amended  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

We  simply  cannot  regard  as  excessive 
a  take-home  pay  of  S50  before  deduc- 
tions to  an  American  man  or  woman  for 
a  40-hour  week  in  the  1960's. 

The  law  tis  presently  proposed  is  as 
close  to  President  John  F  Kennedy's 
recommendations  as  can  be  obtained, 
and  L  „.ge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  conference  result 


on  the  minimum  wage  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  House.  The  compromise  pro- 
posal is  certainly  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment over  the  original  legislation. 

The  extension  of  coverage  will  provide 
benefits  to  about  3.600,000  newly  covered 
workers,  almost  1,500,000  more  than  were 
included  in  the  original  proposal  ap- 
proved by  thi,'^  body.  This  will  mean  pay 
raises  to  $1  an  hour  for  663,000  newly 
covered  workers  and  $1.15  an  hour  for 
almost  2  million  of  the  almost  24  million 
workers  already  covered. 

Affected  retail  workers  will  particu- 
larly rejoice  in  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  entire  Nation  will  benefit  by  the 
passage  of  this  important  legislation 
which  seeks  to  establish  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  Nation's  wage  structure. 

More  importantly,  this  legislation 
seeks  to  eliminate  competition  between 
the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  low 
wage  standaius.  As  minimum  wages 
are  increased  throughout  our  economy, 
incentives  are  reduced  for  plant  migra- 
tion to  low -wage  States.  The  several 
States  should  not  be  permitted  to  com- 
pete for  industry  on  the  basis  of  the 
available  supply  of  cheap  labor.  That 
kind  of  competition  is  unfair  and  serves 
to  lead  the  Nation  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic disorder. 

This  legislation  will  prove  to  be  a  giant 
step  toward  economic  recovery  and  em- 
ployment stability. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
dangerous,  un-American  legislation.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  concepts  of  our  great 
opportunity  system;  the  system  that 
made  this  Nation  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  the  world.  This  bill  will  place  the 
iron  hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
eventually  over  every  little  business  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  blueprint  for 
Fascist  socialism,  and  Hitlerian  domina- 
tion of  individual  initiative. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  having  more 
small  business  failures  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation,  It  will  further 
harass  and  intimidate  little  businessmen 
already  ove:-burdened  with  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  redtape.  It  will  promote  un- 
employment, further  inflation,  and  dis- 
cord. 

This  bill  IS  a  Federal  economic  control 
bill  with  bureaucrats  and  minority  pres- 
sure groups  calling  the  tune.  It  will 
promote  automation  and  do-it-yourself 
campaigns  which  will  result  in  more  un- 
employment, welfare  expenditures,  and 
a  demand  for  more  unemployment  com- 
pensation. This  conference  report 
should  be  rejected  entirely.  It  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  individual,  local  and 
State  government.  It  is  an  expression 
of  no  confidence  in  these  time-honored 
institutions.  It  is  a  naked,  .stark,  blatant 
Federal  bid  for  power  and  complete  to- 
talitariani.sm.  It  will  make  the  working- 
man  a  slave  of  the  state  and  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  CO-\D.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  the  conference  report 
on  the  minimum  wage  bill.  The  raising 
and  expanding  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
vital  to  the  expanding  economy  of  the 
United  States.  The  working  people  over 
the  entire  Nation  are  extremely  inter- 
ested in  what  we  do  here  today. 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  vast 
area  where  we  find  the  laborers  of  our 
Nation  in  need  of  relief.  This,  too.  is 
basically  a  wage  situation.  It  is  the 
simple  fact  that  the  importation  of  Mex- 
ican farm  laborers  is  taking  from  our 
farmworkers  work  which  should  rightly 
be  theirs. 

HR  2010.  the  bill  to  extend  Public 
Law  78 — the  Mexican  farm  labor  impor- 
tation program — without  change  for  an 
additional  2  years,  has  been  reported  out 
favorably  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  will  be  brought  before  the 
full  House  shortly.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill.  HR.  6032.  which  would  extend  Pub- 
lic Law  78  for  an  additional  2  years, 
provided  that  amendments  are  adopted 
which  would  protect  the  interest  of  the 
U.S.  farmworker.  This  bill  is  supported 
by  the  administration. 

The  views  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  Agriculture  Committee 
nrc  contained  in  the  report  which  accom- 
panies H.R.  2010.  In  order  that  the 
Congress  may  be  able  to  consider  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  would  like  to 
present,  today,  my  views  concerning  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  78.  I  would  also 
like  to  in.sert  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Times.  This  editorial  states.  In  part,  the 
following : 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  ha«  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  Gathlngs  bill  and 
the  Rules  Committee  has  cleared  It  for  ac- 
tion by  the  House.  It  should  b«  killed — 
unless  It  is  amended  along  the  lines  of  the 
Coad  bin.  Its  death  would  be  unlamented 
except  by  the  large-scale  growers.  They  have 
used  It  to  obtain  an  endless  supply  of  sea- 
sonal farmhands  who  work  without  com- 
plaint under  conditions  far  below  decent 
American  standards. 


The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program,  a  wartime  emergency  measure 
which  has  been  extended  and  expanded 
during  peacetime,  raises  serious  moral, 
economic,  and  social  questions,  as  well 
as  principles  of  public  policy. 

This  is  a  program  which  depends  for 
its  existence  on  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  poverty  and  un- 
employment at  home.  As  it  is  presently 
operating,  it  has  been  denounced  by  re- 
ligious leaders  of  all  faiths,  and  has  been 
criticized  by  responsible  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life.  It  has  been  declared  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  U.S.  farm- 
workers by  both  the  former  Secretary 
of  Labor,  James  P.  Mitchell,  a  Republi- 
can, and  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  a  Democrat.  Its 
effect  on  the  economic  position  of 
farmers  who  do  not  use  foreign  labor 
has  been  questioned  by  the  leaders  of 
national  farm  organizations.  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  announced  its 
opposition  to  any  extension  of  Pu'olic 
Law  78  unless  the  law  is  amended  to 
protect  U.S.  farmworkers  from  unfair 
competition  with  Mexican  labor. 

Essentially,  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  raises  the  following  important 
question  concerning  public  policy: 
Should  the  power  and  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
perpetuate  a  farm  labor  system  rooted 
in  underemployment,  unemployment, 
and  poverty  both  at  home  and  abroad? 
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Hil.  2010.  by  providing  for  a  carte 
blanche  2-year  extension  of  Public  Law 
78.  answers  this  question  in  the  aflBrma- 
tive.  This  bill  Is  ba;>ed  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Nation's  largest  industry — 
agriculture — is  dependent  on  cheap  labor 
for  its  survival,  and  that  U.S.  growers 
are  incapable  of  solving  their  labor 
problems  without  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Growers  who  have  bene- 
fited from  this  program  through  the 
years  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  them  a  labor  force. 

I  deny  the  'ahdity  of  this  proposition. 
In  good  conscience,  therefore.  I  must 
sharply  dissent  from  the  views  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  must 
also  dissent  for  a  very  practical  reason. 
In  view  of  the  growing  opposition  to  any 
extension  of  Public  Law  78,  coupled  with 
the  firm  position  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  law  .should  be  extended 
only  if  substantially  amended,  the  views 
of  the  committee  will  result  in  failure  to 
extend  the  program  at  all.  Some 
bracero-uslng  growers  already  realize 
this.  For  example,  the  following  is  a 
quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  Farmers  A.ssociation.  one  of 
the  largest  contractors  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals in  the  country : 

From  the  best  information  we  can  get.  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  will  be  difBcult 
and.  If  extended  will  h  ive  amendments  that 
win  make  It  more  difficult  and  expensive  to 
use.  It  is  obvious  that,  the  less  we  farmers 
depend  upon  braceros.  the  better  our  situ- 
ation will  be. 

It  is  my  contention  that  it  should  be 
public  r>olicy  to  accomplish  in  agricul- 
ture what  we  have  already  accomplished 
in  other  sectors  of  our  economy;  namely, 
the  restoration  of  respect  and  dignity. 
based  upon  good  wages,  good  working 
conditions,  and  steady  employment  to  the 
men  and  women  whD  labor  for  hire  on 
American  farms. 

H.R.  2010.  In  my  opinion,  would  work 
against  the  accomplishment  of  this  goal. 
In  considering  the  effect  of  this  bill,  my 
views  are  arranged  as  follows: 

First.  The  effect  of  Public  Law  78  in 
fostering  a  class  sjstem  in  American 
agriculture. 

Second.  The  effect  of  Public  Law  78 
on  U.S.  farmworkers. 

Third.  The  effect  of  Public  Law  78  on 
the  vast  majority  of  farmers  who  do  not 
use  foreign  labor,  and  the  majority  of 
farmers  who  do  not  use  any  hired  labor 
at  all. 

Fourth.  Answers  to  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  proponents  of  H.R.  2010. 

Fifth.  Alternative  legislation  to  H.R. 
2010— H.R.  6032. 

Sixth.  Conclusions. 

^^rZCT  or  PUBLIC  law  78  IN   rOSTEItINC  A  CLASS 
STSTXM  IN   AMEXICAN   ACEICULTTRE 

Witnesses  representing  bracero-using 
a.ssociations.  sugar  companies,  proces- 
sors, and  canneries  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equipment.  Supplies, 
and  Manpower  that  American  workers 
will  not  perform  stoop  labor  on  American 
farms.  A  steady  parade  of  these  wit- 
nesses variously  described  this  kind  of 
work  as  arduous,  disagreeable,  unpleas- 
ant, nasty,  and  distasteful. 

At  the  same  time,  they  described  the 
American  workers  who  do  accept   this 


work  as  unreliable,  physically  incapable, 
alcoholics,  and  skid  row  derelicts.  When 
these  witnesses  were  asked  whether 
higher  wages  and  better  working  condi- 
tions might  attract  more  reliable  and 
qualified  workers,  the  answer  was  gen- 
erally "No,"  the  contention  being,  ap- 
parently, that  Americans  are  above 
performing  these  so-called  distasteful 
agricultural  jobs. 

The  implication  of  such  testimony  is 
that  there  are  some  jobs  in  American 
agriculture  that  are  below  the  dignity  of 
qualified  American  farmworkers.  The 
further  implication  is  that  such  work  is 
not  below  the  dignity  of  citizens  of 
Mexico.  Thus,  according  to  this  point  of 
view.  Mexican  labor  is  needed  to  perform 
jobs  that  only  the  derelicts  of  American 
society  will  perform.  Once  the  initial 
premise  is  accepted,  it  is  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  ultimate  conclusion:  Since  Ameri- 
can growers  should  not  have  to  depend 
on  unreliable  and  physically  incapable 
American  derelicts  to  satisfy  their  labor 
needs,  they  must  be  provided  with  for- 
eign labor. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  growers  are 
arguing  for  a  class  system  in  American 
agriculture.  Years  ago  the  English 
economist.  Ricardo.  defined  what  he 
called  the  natural  rate  of  wages,  as  be- 
ing "that  price  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  laborer,  one  with  another, 
to  subsist  and  peri>etuate  their  race 
without  increase  or  diminution"  and 
thereby  be  able  to  serve  the  owners  or 
producers.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  class 
system  theory  of  the  19th  century  liberal 
economists,  a  theory  which  has  been  re- 
jected by  American  economists  and  in- 
dustrialists, as  well  as  the  molders  of 
public  policy.  We  have  rejected  the 
theory  that  labor  exists  solely  to  serve 
employers;  that  labor  is  a  commodity  to 
be  bought  at  the  lowest  possible  price; 
and  that  laborers  compose  a  special  race 
somewhat  akin  to  the  "workers"  of  the 
bee  and  ant  families.  What  is  more,  we 
have  succeeded  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world  in  prov- 
ing these  theories  false. 

Yet,  in  American  agriculture,  we  still 
have  proponents  of  the  Ricardo  school 
of  economics.  These  growers  tell  us 
that  if  American  workers  are  not  avail- 
able at  the  prevailing  wage — the  modern 
substitute  for  Ricardo's  natural  rate  of 
wages — we  must  recruit  workers  from 
the  poor  of  foreign  countries.  The  so- 
called  prevailing  wage  is  very  often  pre- 
determined by  employers  who  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  wages  with 
the  knowledge  that,  if  U.S.  workers  will 
not  accept  the  wage  offer,  foreign  labor 
will  be  made  available.  Presiunably. 
these  growers  believe  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  sufficient  amount  of  poverty 
in  the  world  to  provide  workers  who  are 
willing  to  perform  jobs  that  higher  class 
people  will  not  accept.  This  theory  is 
ba-sed.  of  course,  on  placing  a  very  low 
economic  and  social  value  on  those  jobs 
associated  with  the  harvest. 

Is  it  true  that  these  jobs  are  so  dis- 
agreeable that  qualified  American  work- 
ers will  not  accept  them,  regardless  df 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of- 
fered? Frederick  S.  Van  Dyke,  a  grower 
from  Stockton,  Calif.,  testifying  on  be- 


half of  the  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on 
Farm  Labor,  said  the  following: 

There  Is  dignity,  gentlemen.  In  agricul- 
ture. For  the  moment  It  has  shrunk  under 
the  onslaught  of  misguided  legislation  such 
as  Public  Law  78  But,  given  the  chance.  It 
can  survive  and  It  can  flower.  The  dignity 
Inherent  In  agriculture  deserve?  to  survive, 
no  less  than  our  free  society  itself  deserves 
to  survive. 

The  dignity  Mr.  Van  Dyke  speaks  about 
will  not  survive  if  agriculture  becomes 
permanently  dependent  on  a  special  class 
of  poverty-stricken  and  underprivileged 
people,  regardless  of  whether  they  origi- 
nate in  the  United  States  or  Mexico. 
Each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mi- 
gratory workers,  underemployed,  poorly 
paid,  poorly  educated,  and  trained  only 
in  agriculture,  roam  throughout  the 
United  States  helping  to  reap  the  rich 
American  harvest.  To  this  we  add  ap- 
proximately 400,000  underprivileged  for- 
eign workers  because,  according  to  the 
bracero-using  growers,  there  are  not 
enough  migrants  to  E>erform  agriculture's 
disagreeable  jobs. 

The  fact  is  that  foreign  labor  performs 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  seasonal  work 
in  agriculture.  U.S.  workers  predomi- 
nate in  cotton  and  many  other  activi- 
ties. Mexicans  dominate  only  in  situa- 
tions where  wages  have  been  frozen  or 
where  growers  have  organized  their  re- 
cruitment around  the  use  of  Mexicans. 
For  example,  tomatoes  in  California's 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Counties 
are  harvested  almost  exclusively  by 
Mexicans.  Yet.  tomatoes  in  Indiana. 
Ohio.  Illinois,  and  most  other  States  are 
picked  by  domestic  labor. 

The  proponents  of  Public  Law  78  dis- 
miss the  migratory  labor  problem  as  a 
social  question,  not  the  concern  of  Amer- 
ican growers.  They  are  quick  to  admit, 
however,  that  many  American  growers 
are  dependent  on  migratory  labor;  that 
they  could  not  get  their  crops  harvested 
without  the  migrants.  In  effect,  what 
these  spokesmen  are  saying  is  that  many 
American  growers  are  dependent  on  a 
supply  of  socially  and  economically  dis- 
placed people. 

By  the  same  token,  these  same  grower 
spokesmen  claim  that  thousands  of 
growers  would  go  out  of  business  if  the 
supply  of  Mexican  braceros  were  cut  off. 
The  implication  is  that  these  growers  are 
dependent  on  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment in  Mexico,  an  economic  situation 
which  spawns  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  and/or  low-paid  workers 
who  are  willing  to  migrate  to  the  United 
States  to  accept  work  on  farms  at  sub- 
standard U.S.  wages. 

Such  a  system  cannot  continue  un- 
checked indefinitely,  and  farsighted 
growers  already  realize  this.  Pred 
Bailey,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  described  Public  Law  78 
as  a  crutch  and  advocated  termination 
of  the  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Grange  does  not  believe — 

Mr.  Bailey  said — 
that  continued  extensions  of  Public  Law  78 
are  in  the  best  Interests  of  a  majority  of 
American  farmers.  We  doubt  that  It  Is  In 
the  long  run  best  Interests  of  even  a  mi- 
nority. Too  many  of  us  In  agriculture 
have  leaned  far  too  long  on  Public  Law  78 
as  a  crutch — as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  take 
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poaltlve  steps   which   would   make   the   pro- 
gram unnecessary. 

ReuiDen  Johnson,  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  Farmers  Union,  got  to  the  heart 
of  the  class  system  problem  when  he 
said: 

It  Is  our  deep  conviction  that  farm  labor 
problems  should  not  be  singled  out  for  sep- 
arate and  different  treatment  from  other 
labor  relations  Issues.  These  are  princi- 
ples equally  correct  and  Just  as  the  goal  of 
parity  farm  income  for  farm  operator  fam- 
ilies. We  do  not  think  that  a  large  majority 
of  farmers  favor  a  future  for  our  Nation's 
agriculture  that  Is  built  on  a  mud  sill  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  Bailey   and  Mr.  Johnson,  repre- 
senting two  of  the  most  respected  farm 
organizations  in  the  country,  do  not  be- 
heve  that  American  agriculture  must  be 
dependent  on  a  class  system  to  survive. 
These  men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Von  Dyke,  be- 
lieve that  American  agriculture  is  cap- 
able of  finding  essential  solutions  to  its 
labor  problems.    The  reliance  cf  agricul- 
ture on  the  underprivileged  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  an  excuse  for  avoiding  labor 
problems  rather  than  a  solution  to  them. 
Only    one    national    farm   organization 
identified  itself  with  the  philosophy  of 
those  farm  organizations  which  repre- 
sent  bracero   users,   and   that  was   the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  This 
is  an  organization  which  makes  eloquent 
pleas  to  Congress  to  get  the  Government 
out  of  agriculture  in  order  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  may  be  restored 
to  the  marketplace,   but  insists  in   the 
continuance  of  Public  Law  78 — a  Govern- 
ment program  which  interferes  with  the 
normal  workings  of  the  labor  market. 

I  can  understand  the  support  given 
this  program  by  those  farm  associations 
which  represent  bracero  users,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which 
purports  to  represent  more  than  1  Va  mil- 
lion farmers,  testifies  so  strenuously  in 
favor  of  a  program  which  is  of  benefit  to 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  growers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Farm  Bureau  often  complains 
that  agriculture  is  the  victim  of  poor 
public  relations.  It  .seems  to  me  that  as 
Ions  as  growers  advocate  a  class  system 
in  agriculture,  as  long  as  they  advance 
the  proposition  that  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  owe  them  a  supply  of 
premium  labor  at  cutrate  wages,  they 
Will  continue  to  have  a  public  relations 
problem. 

American  workers  perform  strenuous 
tasks  in  coal  mines,  steel  mills,  found- 
ries, and  in  oil  fields.  They  work  on 
garbage  trucks,  in  ces.^pools,  under  rivers 
as  sand  hogs,  and  in  the  boiler  rooms  of 
ships  and  factories.  They  perform  heavy 
labor  in  industry  and  construction. 

They  wou'd  be  available  to  perform 
the  so-called  arduous  work  in  American 
agriculture — if  the  wages  offered  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  were 
right.  American  workingmen  are  far 
less  soft  and  far  more  capable  than 
bracero-using  growers,  as'^ociation  man- 
agers, and  the  processing  corporation 
representatives  give  them  credit  for — 
and  they  have  a  greater  respect  for  the 
work  of  the  harvest  than  those  who  de- 
scribe such  work  as  nasty,  distasteful, 


unpleasant,  Qt  only  for  the  dregs  of  the 
American  labor  force  and  the  imem- 
ployed  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 

ETTZCT  or  PXTBUC  LAW   78    ON  AMEKICAN    FARM- 
WORK£RS 

American  farmworkers  are  the  most 
underprivile^red  group  in  the  Nation's 
labor  force.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  underemployment 
of  rural  people  is  estimated  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  1.400.000  fully  unemployed 
workers.  The  average  earnings  of  agri- 
cultural workers  are  barely  over  $1,000 
a  year  from  all  sources,  farm  and  non- 
farm.  Farmworkers  are  excluded  from 
minimum  wage,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  most  workmen's  compensation 
legislation.  In  addition,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  legislation  which  protects 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  into 
unions  and  bargain  with  their  employers. 

Each  year,  approximately  400,000 
American  fiirmworkers  are  forced  to 
migrate  in  order  to  avoid  either  low 
wages  or  unemployment  at  home. 
While  on  the  road,  their  lives  are  very 
often  characterized  by  underemploy- 
ment, low  wages,  poor  housing,  lack  of 
education,  lack  of  health  and  welfare 
services,  and  in  some  cases  unsafe  ve- 
hicles for   transportation. 

The  effect  of  PubUc  Law  78  on  these 
already  downtrodden  American  workers 
is  similar  to  the  effect  of  a  boot  applied 
to  the  head  of  a  person  who.  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  is  already  groveling 
in  the  dust. 

The  Reverend  William  E.  Scholes. 
western  field  representative,  division  of 
home  missions  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  gave  the  following  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Manpower: 

Some  timo  ago,  our  staff  made  an  Infor- 
mal study  of  the  needs  of  migrant  workers. 
We  always  ttsk  one  question,  which  is  Im- 
portant to  U3,  and  It  is;  -What  can  we  best 
do  to  help?"  We  thought  that  the  answer 
might  come  that;  "You  could  encourage  the 
school  system  to  help  our  children  with  their 
studies."  or  something   of   this  nature. 

Instead,  almost  invariably  high  on  the  list 
of  what  we  could  do  was  to  help  them  get 
some  of  the  Jobs  back  that  the  braceros  had 
taken  from  them. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Holle- 
man  has  stated: 

It  Is  not  In  the  public  interest  for  Gov- 
ernment to  Interpose  Itself  in  the  farm  labor 
market  to  g^iarantee  a  labor  supply  to  em- 
ployers whose  refusal  to  adjust  wages,  work- 
ing conditions  or  personnel  practices  creates 
artificial  labor  shortages. 

For  9  months  in  1959.  four  consult- 
ants studied  the  effects  of  Public  Law  78 
on  domestic  farmworkers  at  the  request 
of  former  Secretary  of  Labor.  James  P. 
Mitchell.  These  men  conducted  their 
investigations  not  only  in  Washington. 
DC,  but  in  all  the  areas  where  Mexican 
nationals  are  employed.  They  conferred 
with  farm  employers,  domestic  migrants, 
braceros.  Government  ofiRcials.  and 
others  close  to  or  directly  concerned  with 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

The  four  men  who  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  this  matter  were:  Ex- 
Senator  Edward  J.  Thye  of  Minnesota, 
one  of  the  men  who  helped  write  Public 
Law  78:  Rufus  B.  Von  Kleinsmid.  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 


fornia and  ex-president  of  the  University 
of  Arizona;  Glenn  E.  Garrett,  executive 
director  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Commis- 
sion and  chairman  of  the  Texas  Council 
on  Migratory  Labor;  and  Msgr.  George 
G.  Higgins.  social  action  director  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

These  distinguished  Americans,  from 
varied  backgrounds  and  varied  pwints  of 
view,  arrived  at  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram was  undermining  the  already 
deplorable  economic  condition  of  Amer- 
ican farmworkers. 

Evidence  accumulated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  supfnarts  the  conclu&.on 
reached  by  the  four  consultants. 

A.  Supply  and  demand:  The  mass  L'«i- 
portation  of  Mexican  nationals  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  has  made  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  inoperative.  The 
fact  that  Mexican  workers  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  prevailing  wage  below  the 
level  which  American  workers  will  ac- 
cept, makes  it  unnecessary  for  bracero- 
using  growers  to  raise  prevailing  wages 
or  offer  other  recruitment  incentives 
which  might  attract  American  labor. 

Pred  S.  Van  Dyke  said  the  following  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Gathlngs  sub- 
committee: 

The  phrase  "prevailing  wage"  for  domestic 
workers  is  obviously  meaningless  when  vir- 
tually 100  percent  of  the  canning  tom.itoes 
In  San  Joaquin  County  are  picked  by  Mexi- 
can nationals.  The  phrase  "reasonable  efforts 
to  recruit"  is  obviously  meaningless  when  I 
can  pick  up  my  telephone  and  order  a  hun- 
dred braceros  any  day  I  feel  like  It.  The 
phrase  "adverse  effect"  Is  obviously  meaning- 
less when  the  wages  for  tomato  picking  have 
declined  by  a  full  50  percent  during  the  10 
years  of  the  bracero  program. 

Max  Miller,  vice  president  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Farm  Buieau  Federation,  testify- 
ing in  favor  of  H.R.  2010,  answered  a 
question  as  to  what  wages  he  paid  his 
braceros  in  the  following  manner : 

We  pay  the  Mexican — the  wage  on  the 
Mexicans  Is  50  cents  an  hour.  And  we  have 
to  pay  the  other  labor  lAinerlcans)  the  same 
wages. 

Mr.  Miller  admits  that  growers  in  his 
State  do  not  make  any  attempt  to  recruit 
American  labor  by  raising  wage  rates. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  complains  that  he 
has  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  pay  to  Amer- 
ican workers  that  he  pays  to  Mexicans. 
Later  in  his  testimony,  he  describes  the 
Americans  that  are  available  at  this  rate 
of  pay  as  old  people,  and  a  few  children 
after  school  hours.  Mr.  Miller  might  be 
asked  what  kind  of  labor  he  expects  to 
get  for  50  cents  an  hour.  What  able- 
bodied  man  who  has  to  support  a  family 
can  afford  to  work  for  this  rate  of  pay? 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Miller's  testi- 
mony, however,  is  that  Arkansas  growers 
do  not  have  to  make  any  adjustments  in 
their  labor  recruitment  practices  in 
order  to  attract  American  labor.  The 
importation  of  foreign  labor  in  this  case 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

B.  Wages:  A  vast  amount  of  evidence 
accumulated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
proves  conclusively  that  the  importation 
of  Mexican  labor  has  had  a  definite  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  wages  offered  to 
American    labor.    The   following   facts, 
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which,  at  my  request,  were  supplied  to 
me  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Holleman,  are  to  the  point: 

1  Hourly  wage  rat^s,  without  room  and 
board,  reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  rose  abou-  16  percent  from  1953 
to  1959,  but  Labor  Dejiartment  surveys  show 
that  wages  In  most  areas  and  activities  em- 
ploying Mexicans  remained  relatively  stable 
Fifty  percent  of  the  studies  show  no  sig- 
nificant change  In  rat?  from  earlier  to  later 
years  within  this  period;  32  percent  show  an 
Increase,  and  13  percent  show  a  decline.  De- 
clines would  not  be  expected  to  occur  In 
labor-shortage  situations. 

2  In  43  percent  of  the  cotton-harvest  wage 
surveys  In  Me::lcan-U6lng  areas  compared 
within  the  1953-59  period,  wage  rates  re- 
mained stable,  and  In  32  percent  declines 
were  reported. 

3  A  study  of  1960  trends  shows  that  in 
52  percent  of  the  cotton-harvest  wage  sur- 
veys In  Important  Mexican-using  areas  wage 
rates  remained  the  same  as  In  1959.  while  28 
percent  declined.  Mo^t  Mexican  nationals 
are  employed  In  the  cotton  harvest 

4  In  some  sections  Df  Arizona  wage  rates 
in  the  cotton  harvest  have  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  frorr-  1953  to  1960.  and  In 
other  areas  of  the  Stfite  cotton  wage  rates 
have  dropped   50   cent«   per   hundredweight 

5.  In  MlEslsslppt  Coimty,  Ark  .  wage  rates 
for  cotton  picking  were  virtually  un- 
changed from  1953  to  1960.  despite  the  fact 
that  the  USDA  hourly  rate  for  the  State  as 
a  whole  rose  28  percent.  (This  area  uses 
11.000  Mexican  brucercis  i 

6.  Phillips  County.  Ark  .  had  an  hourly 
cotton  chopping  rate  for  domestic  workers 
of  30  cents  In  June  1951.  Although  the  aver- 
age rate  In  June  1960  was  37  cents,  rates  as 
low  as  30  cents  were  sUU  being  paid.  Mexi- 
cans are  paid  contract  rates  of  50  cents.  The 
USDA  average  hourly  rate  for  Arkansas  was 
69  cents  In  July   1960. 

7  In  Texas  and  Arkansas  widespread  de- 
clines occurred  between  1959  and  1960  In 
cotton  harvest  rates  (pulling  In  Texas  and 
picking  In  Arkansas).  Typically,  the  decline 
was  from  »1.75  to  H.-JO  per  hundredweight 
In  pulling  (Mexicans  are  paid  the  contract 
rate  of  »155),  and  from  $3  to  »2.50  per 
hundredweight  In  plcltlng  A  notable  excep- 
tion resulting  from  Department  of  Lal>or 
action  under  earning  policies,  occurred  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  where  the  pick- 
ing rate  rose  from  »2.30  to  $2  50.  But  this 
followed  a  period  of  several  sears  In  which 
there  had  been  no  change  in  rate  until  1959, 
when,  also  by  virtue  of  Labor  Department 
action,  the  rate  rose  from  $2  05  to  $2.30. 

8.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California. 
wage  rates  remained  unchanged  at  70  cents 
an  hour  between  1951  and  1959.  Recently 
the  average  hourly  rat*  has  increased  to  90 
cents  an  hour  Nevertheless.  thU  rate  U 
about  35  cenu  below  the  average  for  the 
State  as  a  whole.  (The  Imperial  Valley  Is 
a  bracero-domlnated  area.) 

This  is  just  some  of  the  evidence  ac- 
cumulated by  the  D(?partment  of  Labor. 
There  is  much  more.  For  example.  De- 
partment of  Labor  studies  have  shown 
that  in  many  area.s  growers  who  hire 
foreign  labor  tend  to  pay  lower  wage 
rates  to  the  Americans  they  hire  than 
growers  who  hire  American  labor  exclu- 
sively. Even  more  important,  the  Labor 
Department  has  found  that  Mexican 
braceros  are  employed  at  approximately 
20,000  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  year- 
round  occupations. 

At  a  time  when  American  farmwork- 
ers are  the  victims  of  a  high  degree  of 
underemployment  and  unemployment, 
the  employment  of  foreign  workers  in 
these  jobs  is  a  disgrace.    It  is  difficult  to 


imagine,  in  an  employment  situiition 
such  as  this,  by  what  set  of  mental  gym- 
nastics bracero-using  growers  can  jus- 
tify the  employment  of  foreign  workers 
in  skilled  occupations. 

It  is  true  that  PubUc  Law  78,  as  it  is 
presently  written,  does  not  specifically 
limit  the  employment  of  Mexican  labor 
to  unskilled  occupations,  but  it  is  our 
contention  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  so  limit  their  employment.  The 
u.se  of  Mexicans  for  skilled  work  re- 
duces the  opportunities  of  domestic  farm 
workers  to  advance  from  unskilled  to 
higher  paid  skilled  jobs  and  tends  to 
lower  the  wage  levels  of  domestic  farm- 
workers employed  in  skilled  occupations. 

C.  Employer  recruitment  efforts:  In 
areas  of  severe  labor  shortage,  as  grow- 
ers compete  for  the  short  labor  supply, 
there  would  normally  be  a  tendencj  for 
wages  to  rise,  improvements  to  be  made 
in  other  conditions  of  employment,  and 
for  labor  practices  to  be  adopted  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  available  workers. 
However,  the  availability  of  a  vast  po- 
tential labor  supply  south  of  the  border 
has  reduced  competition  for  domestic 
workers  in  labor  shortage  areas  and  has 
caused  many  growers  to  make  only  token 
recruitment  efforts. 

Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins.  social  action 
director  of  the  National  Cathohc  Wel- 
fare Conference,  and  one  of  the  four 
consultants  who  advised  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  on  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  78.  testified  before  the  Gath- 
ings  subcommittee  on  this  question: 

I  can  cite  testimony  of  a  number  of  grow- 
ers and  representatives  of  growers  asfocla- 
tions  In  various  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  their  organiza- 
tions, growers  associations,  were  not  really 
trying  in  an  organized  manner  to  recruit 
domestics. 

They  said  that,  "We  have  become  in  effect, 
recruiting  agencies  for  braceros.  So  long  as 
the  braceros  are  available  In  large  numbers, 
there  is  no  compulsion  of  us  to  get  out  and 
do  the  kind  of  recruiting  that  we  would 
have  to  do  In  private  Industry  or  that  we 
would  have  to  do  In  agriculture  in  the 
abt>ence    of    the    bracero    program." 

I  have  already  discussed  the  decline 
in  wages  in  many  bracero-using  areas. 
But.  what  about  other  recruitment  in- 
centives? For  example,  do  bracero- 
using  growers  offer  American  workers 
the  same  conditions  of  employment  they 
offer  Mexicans?  Do  bracero-using  grow- 
ers attempt  to  attract  American  woikers 
to  their  areas  by  providing  the  kind  of 
housing  they  need  to  meet  requirements 
of  their  families?  Do  bracero-using 
growers  plan  their  crop  production  in 
accordance  with  the  labor  available  to 
do  the  work? 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions  is  for  the  most  part, 
"No." 

Growers  are  required  to  furnish  trans- 
portation for  Mexican  nationals  to  and 
from  reception  centers.  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  guaranteed  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
work  days  in  the  contract  period,  which 
usually  has  a  minimum  of  6  weeks.  If 
Mexican  workers  are  offered  employ- 
ment for  less  than  64  hours  in  any 
2-week  period,  they  are  entitled  to  sub- 
sistence during  idle   days  at  the   em- 


ployers expense.  Mexicans  must  be 
provided  with  free  housing.  They  must 
be  paid  no  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  for  similar  work  in  the  area  and 
are  guaranteed  at  least  $2  a  day  during 
a  48-hour  learning  period  if  paid  by  the 
piece  rate  method.  Employers  of  Mexi- 
cans are  required  to  pay  insurance 
agaiiist  occupational  injuries  and  to  pay 
for  the  workers'  subsistence  during  days 
of  illness  or  injury.  The  employers 
must  also  carry  occupational  health  in- 
surance for  Mexican  workers,  but  the 
cost  of  this  item  is  paid  by  deduction 
from  wages. 

Very  few  employers  provide  all  of 
these  benefits  to  their  domestic  workers; 
some  provide  none.  There  could  be  no 
clearer  indication  that  the  availability 
of  Mexican  workers  tends  to  curtail  ac- 
tive competition  for  the  domestic  labor 
supply  and  to  prevent  the  normal  ad- 
justments in  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment  that  would  be  expected  to 
occur  in  free  labor  markets. 

An  even  more  shocking  practice  by 
bracero-using  growers  is  the  adoption  of 
production  methods  predicated  on  the 
displacement  of  their  domestic  em- 
ployees by  foreign  workers.  For  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  to  shift  the  packing  and  sort- 
ing of  vegetables  from  packing  sheds 
to  the  fields,  where  the  activity  is 
performed  either  on  mobile  packing 
platforms  or  as  an  adjunct  of  hand 
harvesting.  In  such  cases,  the  packing 
shed  workers,  who  are  usually  domestics, 
often  refuse  to  shift  to  the  fields  be- 
cause fleldwork  receives  a  lower  wage 
and  is  frequently  performed  under  un- 
favorable conditions.  They  are  then 
replaced  by  Mexican  nationals.  Typi- 
cal cases  of  this  type  occurred  in  Cali- 
fornia's Salinas  area  carrot  har\'est  in 
1959.  and  in  the  lettuce  and  celery  har- 
vests of  Southern  California  during 
earlier  years. 

While  I  am  not  opposed  to  improve- 
ments in  technology.  I  feel  that  changes 
in  production  methods  which  are  pred- 
icated on  the  replacement  of  American 
workers  by  Mexican  nationals  cannot 
be  justified  under  any  circumstances. 
Such  a  change  in  production  procedures 
could  never  have  occurred  under  condi- 
tions of  a  competitive  labor  market  un- 
affected by  the  use  of  foreign  workers. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  said 
recently: 

The  root  of  the  trouble  in  agriculture  is 
the  same  as  In  other  parts  of  our  economy; 
Tliere  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 
Unemployment  Is  the  basic  cause  of  under- 
employment, the  basic  reason  we  have 
pockets  of  poverty  In  rural  areas. 

In  summary,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Public  Law  78,  as  it  is  presently 
written,  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
wages,  working  conditions  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  U.S.  farmworkers. 
The  poor  of  Mexico  are  being  exploited 
in  a  manner  which  increases  f>overty  at 
home. 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  78   ON   FAKMEES  WHO  DO 
NOT  USE  FOREIGN  LABOR 

Representatives  of  organizations  and 
associations  whose  members  use  Mex- 
ican labor  testified  before  the  Gathlngs 
subcommittee  that  the  majority  of  their 
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members  are  small  farmers.  From  this 
testimony — testimony  presented  by  wit- 
nesses who  have  a  special  interest  in 
perpetuating  the  bracero  program — the 
committee  has  concluded  that  Public 
Law  78  is  of  inestimable  help  to  the 
small  farmer;  indeed,  that  many  small 
farmers  would  be  forced  out  of  business 
if  the  program  were  terminated. 

The  bracero  program  may  be  of  short- 
run  help  to  those  small  growers  who  use 
Mexican  labor.  It  is  questionable,  how- 
ever, whether  the  program  is  beneficial 
in  the  long  run  to  these  growers.  Con- 
siderable evidence  has  been  accumulated 
which  shows  that  the  availability  of 
Mexican  labor  causes  overproduction  and 
a  resulting  decline  in  the  prices  these 
small  growers  receive  for  their  products. 
The  large  grower  who  is  able  to  in- 
crease his  acreage — usually  at  the  ex- 
pert^e  of  the  small  grower  who  has  been 
forced  out  of  business — is  not  affected  by 
this  decline  in  prices. 

F*urthermore,  the  bracero  program  is 
of  no  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  major- 
ity of  family  farmers  who  hire  no  labor 
at  all — 54  percent  of  all  the  farmers  in 
the  United  States — or  to  those  growers 
who  hire  domestic  labor  exclu-sively — 
over  40  percent  of  all  the  farmers  in 
the  United  States.  Less  than  2  percent 
of  all  American  farmers  hire  Mexican 
labor.  No  doubt  there  are  small  grow- 
ers among  this  2  percent,  but  compared 
to  the  vast  majority  of  growers  who  do 
not  use  foreign  labor,  they  constitute  a 
minuscule  minority. 

Furthermore,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  those  small  growers  who  do  use 
Mexican  labor  are  farmers  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  ex- 
plained it  this  way : 

Professional  spokcEmen  for  braccro-tisirg 
associations  •  •' •  have  come  before  you 
(tiie  Gathings  BUbcommlttce)  and  stated 
th«t  the  majority  oX  their  members  are  Email 
growers  who  could  not  possibly  survive  with- 
out! bracero  labor. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  associations  of 
citrus  growers,  managers  of  vhlch  have  tes- 
tified before  you  in  favor  of  the  bracero 
system.  The  small  citrus  growers  of  south- 
ern California  may  be  small,  but  they  are 
not  growers  in  any  meaningful  sense.  They 
do  not  grow  anytliing.  They  are  a  form  of 
landlords.  Instead  ol  renting  out  apart- 
ments and  office  space  for  profit,  they  rent 
out  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  tenant  Is 
the   Sunkist   AsFoclation. 

And  who  does  the  labor  for  the  Sunkist 
Association?  On  February  25,  1931.  1,880  of 
th0  2,160  employees  in  the  Ventura  County 
leHion  harvest  were  foreign  contract  work- 
er$;  I.e.,  87  percent.  Since  about  10  percent 
of  the  workers  In  any  such  harvest  are  fore- 
men, checkers,  truckdrlvers — positions 
which  cannot  be  legally  filled  in  California 
by  braceros — we  may  conclude  that  Mexican 
nationals  do  virtually  all  the  actual  picking 
of  lemons  on  the  small  farms  of  southern 
California, 

These  are  the  small  farmers  who  claim 
thry  need  Public  Law  78  *  ••  I  say  that 
It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  phony  farm- 
ing that  has  emerged  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
fojelgn  contract   labor  system. 

In  many  cases,  the  legal  employers  of 
Mexiccin  nationals  are  labor  contracting 
associations.  It  is  the  task  of  these  as- 
sociations to  supply  labor  to  their  mem- 
bers whether  they  be  growers  or  distrib- 
uting and  processing  cooperatives  or 
corporations.     Often    the    grower    does 


not  even  pay  for  the  Mexican  labor  he  is 
supplied  with.  For  example,  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  took  place  between  Chair- 
man Gathings  and  Fred  G.  Holmes,  la- 
bor commissioner  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  and  the  Northern  Ohio  Sugar 
Co. 

Mr  G.\TmNCs.  That  money  (cost  to  Import 
a  bracero  to  Montana  and  back  to  Mexico) 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  Is 
t-iat  not  right? 

Mr.  HoLMKS.  The  sugar  companies  ad- 
vance the  money  and  make  what  we  call  a 
me:;hanization  charge  to  the  grower.  II  the 
grover  fully  utilizes  the  labor,  uses  me- 
chanical means  to  reduce  t'ae  amount  of 
labor,  he  makes  no  pa3rment  to  the  com- 
pany, the  company  bears  the  entire  cost  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  does  not  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  grower  at  all? 

Mr.  Holmes.  No,  it  does  not  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Another  colloquy  between  Chairman 
Gathincs  and  Robert  H.  Ford,  of  the 
National  Pickle  Growers  Association, 
brought  out  the  same  fact: 

Mr.  Gathinc.3.  Are  the  expenses  of  these 
Mexicans  that  come  up  to  Michigan  reim- 
bursed— do  you  have  to  pay  that  to  each 
grower,  does  the   grower  have   to  pay  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  actual  farmer  does  not.  no 
sir.  The  association  does,  the  processors, 
and  the  association  ultimately  winds  up 
bearing  that  expense. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
sugar  companies  and  the  processors  of 
pickles  must  depend  on  the  availability 
of  Mexican  labor.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, they  are  the  real  employers  of 
braceros.  Because  of  the  business  re- 
lationsliips  involved,  they  are  also,  in 
effect,  the  employers  of  the  fanners  who 
grow  the  crops. 

Spokesmen  for  several  farm  oreaniza- 
tions  have  taken  a  dim  view  of  this  sys- 
tem. Reuben  Johnson,  of  the  Farmers 
Union — an  organization  of  family  farm- 
ers— asked  the  Gathings  subcommittee 
to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Mexican 
national  program  on  family  operated 
farms: 

We  are  concerned  by  the  lack  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  economic  effect  of  large  num- 
bers of  imported  farm-.vorkers  on  family-op- 
erated farms.  We.  therefore,  urge  you  to 
provide  for  further  study  of  the  Public  Law 
78  program  on  our  traditional  pattern  of 
family-operated  farms. 

The  fact  is  that  if  a  large  grower  or 
processinrr  corporation  is  able  to  obtain 
an  imlimited  quantity  of  labor  for  low 
wages,  the  labor  performed  by  a  farm 
operator  and  thD  members  of  his  family 
on  a  small  family  farm  becomes  of 
equally  low  value.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, the  availability  of  braceros  very 
often  causes  overproduction  and  a  re- 
sulting decline  in  the  prices  all  farmers 
receive  for  their  products.  This  fact 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  many 
times  before,  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not 
struck  home.  For  this  reason,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  to  present  in 
this  speech  specific  illustrations  of  how 
the  importation  of  unlimited  quantities 
of  Mexican  labor  adversely  effects  small 
family-operated  farms. 

A.  Lettuce:  The  spring  lettuce  crop 
is  grown  in  Arizona  and  California, 
largely  with  foreign  labor,  and  In  North 


Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
exclusively  with  domestic  labor.  Over 
the  last  6  years,  production  in  the 
Western  States  has  risen  while  produc- 
tion in  eastern  areas  dropped.  There 
has  been  a  clear  downward  drift  in  aver- 
age price  for  both  the  eastern  and 
western  crop.  The  average  price  per 
hundredweight  for  eastern  lettuce  de- 
clined 35  percent  to  $3.88  for  1959  and 
1960;  the  corresponding  price  for  west- 
ern lettuce  went  down  15  percent  to 
$3.50.  It  appears  that  the  availability 
of  foreign  labor  has  contributed  to  lower 
returns  for  eastern  farmers  by  overex- 
panding  production  and  by  enabling 
western  growers  to  take  over  some  of 
the  market.s  formerly  available  to  small 
fanners  in  the  East. 

B.  Strawberries:  California  growcis 
have  doubled  their  production  of  mid- 
spring  strawberries  for  processing  over 
the  last  decade,  largely  with  the  help  of 
Mexican  labor.  U.S.  production  rose  by 
about  20  percent  and  prices  fell  18  per- 
cent. The  five  otlicr  States  producing 
this  crop  in  competition  with  Califor- 
nia— Virginia.  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Ar- 
kansas, and  Oklahoma— all  of  which  use 
domestic  labor  fo.-  strawberries,  have 
curtailed  production   sharply  as  prices 

fell. 

C.  Tomatoes:  More  than  four-fifths  of 
the  California  workers  who  harvest 
tomatoes  for  processing  are  Mexican 
workers  U.S.  production  of  this  crop 
averaged  3  8  million  tons  in  1959  and 
1960.  about  3  percent  hif^her  than  in 
1950  and  1951.  California's  annual  pro- 
duction rose  0  5  million  tons  over  this 
period  while  annual  output  in  other  pro- 
ducing States,  which  rely  mainly  on  do- 
mestic labor,  went  down  by  about  0.4 
million  tons.  The  U.S.  average  price  to 
farmers  dropped  by  about  12  percent. 

The  use  of  Mexican  labor  probably 
has  a  bearing  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  family-scale  farm  and  the  concen- 
tration of  production  on  Uie  large  farm. 
The  census  of  agriculture  of  1959  re- 
vealed that  the  number  of  lar??e  scale 
farms  with  value  of  products  sold  at 
$10,000  or  more  increased  more  than 
one-third  in  the  last  5  years  from  583.000 
to  794.000.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
mediiun  and  small-scale  commercial 
farms  declined  by  more  tlian  40  percent. 
It  may  be  inevitable  that  the  family 
farm  type  of  operation  must  "radually 
di.soppear  from  t'.ie  American  scene. 
Perhaps,  this  is  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  prorrcss.  However,  it  does  not  seem 
fair  that  this  should  happen  partly  be- 
cau.se  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  makes  available  to  large-SQAlc 
growers  and  proces.sing  corporations  an 
unlimited  supply  of  forei?;n  labor  at  wage 
scales  which  undermine  the  value  of  the 
labor  performed  by  family  farm  opera- 
tors and  the  members  of  their  families. 

I  believe  that  the  family  farm  operator 
should  be  given  a  fighting  chance  to 
survive. 

ANSWERS    TO     PRO    PtTBtlC    LAW     78     AHCtrMTrNTS 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  Gath- 
ings subcommittee  have  advanced  a 
scries  of  arguments  for  Public  Law  78 
which  appear  to  ranije  from  the  irrele- 
vant to  the  ridiculous  when  analyzed, 
I  shall  examine  them  one  at  a  time. 
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A.  No  labor  available:  Some  witnesses 
claimed  that  without  braceros  their 
crops  would  rot  in  the  fields.  They  claim 
that  domestic  labor  is  not  available  for 
seasonal  agricultural  work.  This  argu- 
ment was  partly  answered  In  section  I 
of  this  report.  A  few  additional  re- 
marks, however,  seem  warranted. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  advanced 
this  argument  were  the  representatives 
of  labor  contracting  associations.  u.<;er 
organizations  and  processing  coopera- 
tives and  corporations  which  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  perpetuating  the  bracero 
system.  These  witnesses  claimed  that 
they  made  all-out  attempts  to  recruit  do- 
mestic labor  but  failed.  Harvey  R. 
Adams,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas,  put  it 
this  way: 

I  don't  believe  anybody  can  make  any 
more  effort  to  obtain  the  workers  (domestic) 
than  we  have;  we  think  we  have  done  a 
tremendous  Job  in  Bollciting  them  from  out 
of  State  and  any  place  we  can  find  them. 

Can  Mr.  Adams  really  be  serious  about 
his  recruitment  efforts  when  farm- 
workers in  Arkansas  are  paid,  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Labor  surveys,  be- 
tween 35  and  50  cents  an  hour?  The 
truth  is  that  American  farmworkers  are 
understandably  not  available  for  such 
preposterous  wage  rates,  and  neither 
should  they  be.  From  any  viewpoint 
these  wage  rates  are  morally  wrong  and 
economically  absurd.  They  t)elong  to 
the  unhappy  depression  days  of  25  years 
ago.  from  which  we  have  long  and 
thankfully  emerged — at  least  in  most 
parts  of  these  United  States. 

Where  decent  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  offered.  American  labor  is 
available.  It  is  available,  for  example, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  wages 
are  as  high  as  $1.25  an  hour,  where 
growers  participate  In  an  annual 
worker  plan,  and  sometimes  advance 
transportation  costs  to  American  mi- 
grants. 

It  Is  available  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
where  the  State  legislature  has  enacted 
legislation,  improving  conditions  for 
American  farmworkers.  It  Is  available 
in  northern  California,  where  American 
workers  can  earn  as  much  as  $1.50  an 
hour  on  many  tree  crops.  It  is  available 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  an  enlight- 
ened State  and  grower  pKjlicy  has  re- 
sulted In  an  elimination  of  the  foreign 
labor  which  once  came  into  the  State. 

In  other  words,  in  those  places  where 
growers  have  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
recruit  domestic  workers,  they  have  been 
successful.  Where  an  unlimited  supply 
of  foreign  labor  Is  available,  however, 
there  is  no  economic  pressure  put  on  the 
grower  to  improve  his  recruitment 
activities. 

B.  Inability  to  pay:  Some  witnesses 
testified  that  because  of  decreasing  farm 
Income,  growers  cannot  afford  to  raise 
wages.  This  argument  Is  generally 
coupled  with  the  plaint  that  growers 
have  no  control  over  the  price  they  re- 
ceive for  their  products. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  growers 
cannot  afford  to  pay  higher  wages. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  family  farmer 
who  uses  little  or  no  labor  Is  In  serlotis 
economic     trouble.    No    evidence     has 


been  presented,  however,  that  indicates 
that  those  large  growers  and  processing 
corporations  and  cooperatives,  who  are 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  bracero 
program,  are  fighting  for  survival.  On 
the  contrary,  these  enterprises  seem  to 
br  doing  quite  well.  It  Is  highly  possible 
that  an  increase  Ir  labor  costs  could  be 
alasorbed  by  most  growers  who  use  Mexi- 
can labor  through  mechanization,  crop 
diversification,  or  some  other  means. 

Even  if  labor  costs  could  not  be  ab- 
sorbed, it  is  highly  doubtful  that  an  in- 
crea.se  In  labor  costs  would  result  In  a 
substantial  Increase  in  overall  produc- 
tion costs  in  agriculture.  In  1958  the 
total  farm  wage  bill  amounted  to  $2.9 
billion,  while  total  farm  production  ex- 
penditures, including  interest  and  rent, 
amounted  to  $25.2  billion.  Labor  costs, 
therefore,  represent  only  11.5  percent  of 
total  farm  production  costs,  or  less  than 
one-eighth,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  means 
that  farm  labor  wages  could  ri.se  more 
than  8  percent  before  production  costs 
are  raised  as  much  as  1  percent. 

J.  Blaine  Quinn.  master  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Grange,  in  a  speech  before  the 
88th  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Grange,  said  the  following  regarding  the 
price  growers  receive  for  their  products: 

The  threat  to  orderly  production  and  har- 
vesting of  California's  93  billion  agricultural 
output  must  not  be  ignored.  We  take  the 
position  that  the  present  labor  strife  is  an  in- 
direct result  of  greed  on  the  part  of  large 
landholders  who  brazen  their  way  with  un- 
limited expansion  of  all  farm  products,  with 
little  heed  to  supply  and  demand.  Naturally, 
they  depress  the  market  for  all  similar  prod- 
ucts and  force  the  independent  producer  to 
seek  the  cheapest  libor  supply  available  In 
order  to  get  enough  out  of  their  year's  effort 
to  keep  aboveboard.  This  forces  wages  for 
farm  labor  down  below  those  of  any  other 
scale  In  the  American  Nation. 

Without  the  braceros.  it  Is  highly 
doubtful  that  the  large  landholders  Mr. 
Quinn  describes  could  brazen  their  way 
with  unlimited  expansion  of  all  farm 
products.  Mr  Quinn  suggests  that  when 
the  independent  producers  organize  they 
will  be  able  to  calmly  and  rightly  de- 
mand a  fair  return.  When  this  hap- 
pens. Mr.  Quinn  says,  labor  unrest  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Yet,  even  if  all  these  factors  did  not 
exist.  It  would  still  be  Impossible  to  argtie 
that  American  agrlcultiu-e  must.  In  the 
attempt  to  meet  Its  economic  problems, 
exploit  farmworkers.  Fred  Bailey  of 
the  National  Grange,  testified  bs  fol- 
lows before  the  Subcommittee  on  Equip- 
ment, Supplies,  and  Manpower: 

We  shouldn't  rely  on  the  pleas  of  economic 
poverty  In  agriculture  to  Justify  a  low  rate. 
We  have  got  to  put  the  emphasis.  In  our 
opinion,  on  raising  agricultural  income  to 
the  p>olnt  where  It  is  attractive  to  Ameri- 
can workers. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Bailey  and 
the  Grange. 

C.  Consumer  prices :  Some  Public  Law 
78  supporters  contend  that  consumer 
prices  will  increase  if  the  bracero  pro- 
gram Is  terminated  or  reduced.  The 
argument  goes  like  this:  A  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  Mexican  labor  available 
to  American  growers  will  cause  an  in- 


crease  In   labor   costs,   thereby   raising 
food  costs. 

In  my  opinion,  this  question  has  no 
bearing  whatsoever  on  whether  or  not 
Public  Law  78  should  be  reformed,  ex- 
tended, or  terminated.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell  said : 

In  this  country  we  do  not  choose  to  keep 
down  our  bills,  including  our  food  bills,  at 
the  cost  of  overworking  and  underpaying 
human  beings.  We  choose  to  pay  the  price 
necessary  to  support  an  adequate  wage. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  this 
statement,  and  I  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers  in  the  United  States 
would  also  support  Mr.  Mitchell's  views 
on  this  question.  Spokesmen  for  con- 
sumer groups,  testifying  before  the 
Gathings  subcommittee,  stated  unani- 
motisly  that  consumers  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  extra  cost,  if  any,  necessary 
to  eliminate  substandard  labor  coiidi- 
tlons  In  American  agriculture. 

It  Is  doubtful,  however,  that  reform  of 
Public  Law  78  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  coitsumer  prices.  In  1959 
farmers  received  38  cents  of  every  con- 
sumer dollar  spent  for  food.  Of  the  re- 
ceipts, farmers  paid  8.8  percent  in  wages. 
That  is.  3.3  percent  of  consumers"  food 
expenses  went  for  farm  labor.  If  the 
farm  wage  level  should  rise,  even  if 
farmers  were  able  to  pass  the  increa.se 
straight  along,  the  consumer  would 
scarcely  feel  iti  effect  upon  his  budget. 
If  wage  costs  rose  25  percent,  for  exam- 
ple, retail  prices  would  be  ptishixl  up  less 
than  1  percent. 

D.  Effect  on  Mexico:  The  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program  Is,  in 
effect,  a  point  4  program  to  Mexico,  the 
supporters  of  Public  Law  78  have  testi- 
fied. The  fact  is  that  Public  Law  78  is 
not  a  foreign  aid  program,  but  a  program 
to  supply  American  farmers  with  sup- 
plemental labor.  It  must  be  examined 
on  this  basis,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
p>oint  4  program.  While  It  Is  true  that 
the  money  brought  home  by  Mexican 
braceros  is  of  help  to  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy, it  cannot  be  argued  that  this  is  a 
legitimate  justification  for  a  program 
which  is  undermining  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  American  farmworkers. 

As  was  stated  in  the  minority  report 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  last 
year: 

One  can  hardly  expect  the  American 
farmworker  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding foreign  aid  to  Mexico.  If  Mexico  is 
to  be  helped,  let  us  do  It  through  pr-igranis 
established  for  that  purpose— and  not  by 
Injuring  a  large  segment  of  our  popu'atlon. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that 
Public  Law  78  could  become  a  thorny 
economic  issue  in  Mexico,  itself.  Mexi- 
can cotton  producers  have  complained 
of  U.S.  cotton  dumping  on  the  world 
market.  The  following?  is  a  quote  from 
an  article.  "Balance  of  Trade  Problems." 
contained  In  the  March  1960  issue  of 
Commercio  Exterior  de  Mexico,  a 
monthly  publication  of  Mexico's  Banco 
Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior: 

The  situation  (disequilibrium  of  the 
Mexican  foreign  trade)  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  certain  cases  of  open  disregard  for 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Mexican  economy. 
exemplified  by  the  U.S.  cotton  dumping  on 
the     international     markets.       In     spit*    of 
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being  such  an  important  outlet  for  U.S. 
producers.  Mexico  does  not  receive  fair 
treatment  from  her   northern   neighbor. 

We  are  certain  that  Mexican  cotton 
producers  are  not  unaware  that  much  of 
the  U.S.  surplus  cotton  which  is  dumped 
on  the  international  market  is  produced 
with  the  help  of  Mexican  braceros. 

E.  Antiwetback  measure:  Proponents 
of  Public  Law  78  have  claimed  that 
the  bracero  program  is  an  antiwetback 
measure.  If  the  program  were  termi- 
nated or  reduced,  these  growers  claim. 
the  invasion  of  illegal  entrants  from 
Mexico — the  so-called  wetback  in- 
vasion— would  begin  all  over  again. 

It  must  be  stated  that  this  is  more  of 
a  threat  than  an  arRument.  The 
growers  are  telling  the  U.S.  Government 
that  if  it  reduces  the  amount  of  braceros 
available  for  work  on  U.S.  farm.s,  they 
will  hire  Mexicans  who  enter  the  coun- 
try illegally.  Turning  logic  upside  down, 
they  say  that  the  best  way  to  cure  the 
wetback  problem  is  to  legalize  the 
wetbacks. 

I  believe  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  adequate  to  the 
task  of  policing  the  Mexican  border.  I 
believe,  further,  that  if  growers,  or  any 
other  employers,  presume  to  break  our 
Nations  immigration  laws  by  harboring 
and  trafficking  in  wetbacks,  they  should 
be  punished  for  their  actions.  The  Wet- 
back Control  Act  of  1952  provides  ade- 
quate penalties  for  this  purpose. 

P.  Religious  testimony :  Proponents  of 
Public  Law  78  rejected  the  testimony  of 
many  national  religious  leaders  who  tes- 
tified on  the  evils  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, but  accepted  with  a  great  deal  of 
relish,  the  testimony  of  one  priest  and 
one  minister  who  testified  on  behalf  of 
Public  Law  78. 

Msgr.  Daniel  Keenan.  of  Coalinga, 
Calif.,  testified  that— 

We  Just  don't  have  the  type  and  the  qual- 
ity and  the  stamina  people  who  will  go  out 
and  do  that  work.  - 

Monsignor  Keenan  said  that  good 
money  could  be  made  in  agriculture  and 
that  the  working  conditions  were  not 
bad.     He  put  it  this  way: 

If  they  [the  domestic  workers!  will  adjust 
themselves  to  the  situation,  if  they  will 
work  12  and  14  hours  a  day  and  forget  time 
and  one-half  and  holidays  and  so  forth,  and 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  they  can 
make  a  good  living,  if  they  want  it. 

The  monsignor  added: 

II  we  could  get  a  curtailment  of  some  of 
these  fringe  benefits  (unemployment  insur- 
ance, etc.)  that  keep  people  from  working 
we  might  have  a  group  in  here  who  would 
and  could  work  and  could  make  a  fairly 
good   living,  if   they  wanted   to. 

While  every  other  religious  leader,  in- 
cluding the  minister  who  testified  on  be- 
half of  Public  Law  78.  advocates  the  ex- 
tension of  labor  standards  legislation, 
income  insurance  legislation,  and  other 
decent  standards  to  agricultural  work- 
ers, Monsignor  Keenan  seems  to  be  ad- 
vocating the  abolishment  of  these  bene- 
fits, in  order  to  force  workers  to  accept 
seasonal  agricultural  employment — to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  By  so 
doms.  he  emphasizes  one  oi  the  main 
reasons   why   it   is   difficult    to    recruit 


American  workers  for  seasonal  work  in 
agriculture.  These  benefits  represent 
haru-won  victories  for  the  working  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  will  not  give  them  up  without  an 
equally  hard  fight. 

The  Reverend  Loyal  H.  Vickers.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Riverside-San 
Bernardino  Counties,  Calif.,  Council  of 
Churches,  testified  that  the  program  is 
working  well  in  his  area.  He  stated  that 
there  were  not  enough  domestic  workers 
available  who  were  willing  to  accept  the 
hard,  unpleasant,  less  desirable  work  of 
the  harvest.  The  Reverend  Vickers,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  churches  and 
church  organizations  in  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino  Counties,  attempted  to 
recruit  workers  for  the  citrus  harvest  in 
that  area.  For  the  most  part  this  effort 
was  a  failure.  Most  of  the  workers  were 
either  incapable  of  doing  the  work,  or 
just  plain  unreliable.  From  this  evi- 
dence, the  Reverend  Vickers  concluded 
that  Mexican  braceros  are  necessary  to 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  county 
growers. 

In  answer  to  a  question  concerning 
the  Reverend  Vickers  testimony.  Rev. 
William  E.  Scholes  had  this  to  say: 

I  think  most  of  us  realize  that  agricul- 
tural labor  Is  semiskilled  labor.  If  one  Is 
to  make  a  good  living  at  picking,  he  has  to 
know  how  to  do  it.  Also  he  has  to  become 
accustomed  to  it.  You  cannot  pick  people 
off  the  street  and  that  quickly  make  agri- 
cultural workers  out  of  them. 

The  Reverend  Vickers,  himself  recog- 
nized this.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Gathings  subcommittee,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

That  the  growers  with  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government  Instigate  a  program  of 
training  and  upgrading  of  farm  labor,  and 
that  a  way  should  be  found  •  •  •  to  make 
sure  our  farmworkers  would  be  able  to  live 
respectable  lives  on  an  adequate  Income, 
adequate  to  support  and  educate  their 
families. 

I  agree  with  the  Reverend  Vickers.  It 
may  be  that  until  this  is  done  there  will 
be  a  need  for  braceros  in  the  San 
Bernardino-Riverside  area.  However,  I 
believe  that  one  way  to  enact  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Reverend  Vick- 
ers would  be  to  reform  Public  Law  78  in 
a  way  that  would  protect  American  farm- 
workers from  unfair  competition  with 
Mexican  labor. 

ALTEKNATrVE    LEGISLATION 

There  is  an  alternative  to  H.R.  2010. 
It  is  a  moderate  proposal  which  corrects 
the  weaknesses  of  Public  Law  78.  while 
providing  an  opportunity  for  the  users 
of  braceros  to  make  adjustments  so  that 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program  may  be  eventually  eliminated. 
This  measure  is  H.R.  6032. 

H.R.  6032  has  the  backing  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  the  support  of 
the  following  organizations:  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.,  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  the  Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship for  Social  Justice,  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church,  the  Bish- 
ops' Committee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
the  Young  Christian  Workers,  the  Bish- 


ops' Committee  for  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing, the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Consumers  League, 
the  AFL-CIO.  the  American  GI  Forum, 
the  Joint  United  States-Mexico  Trade 
Union  Committee.  Amalgamated  Meat- 
cutters  and  Butcher  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 
the  United  Packinghouse  Workers,  the 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, AFL-CIO.  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Farm  Labor,  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Agricultural  Life  and  Labor,  and 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Basically,  H  R.  6032  would  provide  the 
following : 

First.  Eligibility  to  employ  Mexican 
workers  should  be  conditioned  upon  the 
employers  attempting  to  recruit  U.S. 
workers  by  offering  them  wages  at  least 
equivalent  to  average  farm  wages  in  the 
State.  Employers  would  in  no  case  be 
required  to  raise  their  wage  offers  by 
more  than  10  cents  per  hour  in  any  one 
year  or  to  raise  their  wage  offers  to  more 
than  the  average  farm  wage  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole— 97.6  per  hour  in  1960. 
Where  the  wage  offer  thus  determined 
is  less  than  the  wage  already  prevailing, 
the  prevailing  wage  must,  of  course,  be 
offered  and  paid. 

Second.  Eligibility  to  employ  Mexican 
workers  should  be  restricted  to  employers 
who  make  reasonable  efforts  to  attract 
domestic  workers  by  offering — and  ac- 
tually providing — terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  reasonably  comparable 
to  those  offered  to  foreign  workers. 

Third.  Mexican  workers  should  be 
confined  to  employment  in  seasonal 
and  temporary  jobs — less  than  year- 
round — and  to  employment  not  involv- 
ing the  operation  of  or  work  on  machin- 
ery, except  in  specific  cases  where  found 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
avoid  hardship. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be  authorized  to  limit  the  number  of 
foreign  workers  who  may  be  employed 
by  any  employer  to  the  extent  neces- 
sar>-  to  assure  active  competition  among 
farmers  for  the  services  of  U.S.  farm- 
workers. 

Fifth.  If  amended  in  the  respect  pro- 
ix)sed  above,  the  law  should  be  extended 
for  2  years,  terminating  December  31, 
1963. 

Needless  to  say,  these  changes  would 
greatly  improve  the  protection  of  the 
American  farmworker  against  the  cheap 
labor  competition  of  unlimited  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  braceros.  By  clari- 
fying the  law.  it  would  enable  the  Labor 
Department  to  administer  Public  Law  78 
in  a  manner  which  is  fair  to  all  the 
parties  involved.  Finally,  it  would  con- 
stitute a  significant  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  class  system,  based 
on  poverty  at  home  and  in  Mexico,  which 
now  exist  in  American  agriculture. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  time  for  study  Is  past.  In  the  view 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In  view  of 
the  administration  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  is  acceptable  and  desirable,  but  only 
If  It  can  be  properly  revised. 

These  were  the  words  used  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry  Holleman 
in  presenting  the  administration's  posi- 
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tion  on  Public  Law  78  to  the  Gathings 
subcommittee. 

The  leaders  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  church  groups  have  given  sim- 
ilar testimony.  Rev.  Victor  C.  Oben- 
haus.  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.,  testified,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  program  (Public  Law  78).  we  believe, 
la  having  serious  and  lasting  effects  on  the 
American  agricultural  labor  market.  It  thus 
contributes  to  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most 
persistent  p>ocket8  of  jwverty  In  our  gener- 
ally affluent  society. 

Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard.  S.J..  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference: 

Such  legislation  (Public  Law  78)  t-ikes  dis- 
honorable advantage  of  the  desperate  pov- 
erty of  worklngmen  of  other  nations  and 
creates  labor  pools  of  foreign  fieldworkers 
who  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  normal 
Immigration    as    permanent    resident*. 

Mrs.  Paul  Blansliard.  executive  direc- 
tor. Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Jus- 
tice: 

The  growers  In  the  United  States  are  doing 
precisely  now  what  was  done  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  by  the  sweatshop  oper- 
ators and  owners  in  the  great  cities  of  our 
country. 

Finally,  tlie  Reverend  Shirley  E. 
Greene,  town  and  country  church  secre- 
tary. Board  of  National  Missions,  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church: 

Believing  that  we  muist  safeguard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  agricultural  worker,  we 
favor  the  early  termination  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program. 

Clearly,  the  moral  implications  of 
Public  Law  78  are  extremely  important. 
Can  we  sacrifice  our  convictions  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  small  mi- 
nority of  farm  employers?  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  answer  this  question 
with  a  resounding.  "Nd." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Public  Law  78 
should  be  terminated  immediately.  I 
recognize  that  those  farm  employers 
who  have  become  dei>endent  on  labor 
from  Mexico  need  time  to  adjust  to  a 
free  farm  labor  economy. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  Public  Law 
78  should  not  be  exUmded  unless  the 
law  is  amended  to  provide  the  minimum 
safeguards  contained  ;n  H.R  6032.  I 
suggest,  also,  that  in  \iew  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration.  Pub- 
lic Law  78  will  not  be  extended  imless  re- 
form measures  are  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  everj*  one  of  us 
today  is  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  bill 
which  will  have  a  major  impact  on  all 
the  people  of  this  countr>'.  I  say  this 
advisedly  because  you  know  and  I  know 
that  although  the  present  act  only  takes 
in  those  companies  whi<"h  have  a  rather 
high  gross  volume  of  sales,  nevertheless, 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  have  al- 
ready Indicated  that  they  intend  in  fu- 
ture sessions  to  have  the  dollar  volume 
test  cut  at  least  in  half  and  perhaps 
lower  than  this.  This  admission  means 
then  that  it  is  the  puriHJse  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  to  inject  the  Federal 
Government  into  every  business  in  the 
country  regardless  of  our  constitutional 
and  historical  concept  of  government 
and  regardless  of  local  conditions. 


I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
p>owers  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  so  expanded.  Certainly  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  must  be  hav- 
ing nightmares  if  they  are  listening  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Constitution 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  the  major  operating  expenses 
of  every  business  in  the  country. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  this  act  is  un- 
constitutional but  even  if  it  is  not,  it  is 
a  return  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  businessmen  of  this  coun- 
try are  so  insensitive  and  so  stupid  that 
they  are  unable  to  properly  handle  their 
personnel  problems  and  to  manage  their 
own  businesses. 

This  bill  is  also  being  proposed  on  a 
humanitarian  basis,  but  the  obvious 
cynici.'Tn  with  which  this  is  promoted 
can  easily  be  seen  when  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  in  order  to  gain  votes,  have 
exempted  from  its  provisions  the  lowest 
wage  group  of  any  in  the  country;  name- 
ly, the  laundry  workers.  This  was  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  the  action  of  ihe 
conference  committee  in  agreeing  to  ttke 
out  of  the  coverage  of  the  existing  act 
employees  of  cotton  gins,  obviously  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  up  some  addi- 
tional southern  votes. 

I  have  said  before,  an(3  I  will  repeat, 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  raising  the 
minimum  wage  in  legitimate  areas  of 
coverage,  whether  it  be  to  $1.15  or  to 
$1.25.  but  it  is  fundamentally  wrong,  in 
my  opinion,  to  go  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional authority  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  interstate  com- 
merce and  to  inject  it  into  what  has 
been  always  considered  and  known  as 
local  enterprise  and  local  business. 

There  is  a  further  point  which  should 
be  brought  up  and  that  is  the  question 
of  unemployment.  We  have  been  told 
by  the  Administration,  and  the  facts 
would  bear  it  out.  that  there  is  substan- 
tial unemployment  in  many  areas. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  who  are 
now  employed  who  are  young  or  work- 
ing part  time  or  who  are  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped.  Most  of  these 
are  in  serious  need  of  emplojTnent  at  any 
level  not  only  for  living  expenses  but 
also  in  order  to  be  able  to  show  that  they 
are  capable  of  contributing  some  effort 
to  the  overall  enterprises  of  the  country. 
It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posed minimum  wage  will  immediately 
and  sharply  hurt  these  categories; 
namely,  the  ones  who  are  least  able  to 
help  themselves.  Instead  of  improving 
the  unemplo3rment  situation  this  bill 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  problem. 
I  would  also  suggest  to  you  that  where 
labor  costs  are  a  high  item  of  expense 
in  any  business,  the  effect  of  the  bill 
will  be  to  accelerate  automation.  This 
will,  in  turn,  increase  unemployment 
problems. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  foregoing 
analysis,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will  constitute  a 
massive  invasion  of  local  rights  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  give 
power  to  a  few  theoretical  bureaucrats 
in  Washington:  will  accelerate  automa- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  union  members 
and  nonunion  members  of  the  laboring 
force,  and  will  create  sharp  distress  for 


the  marginal  workers  who  are  leaf:t  able 
to  help  themselves.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  most  emphatically  and  sin- 
cerely urge  you  to  vote  against  this  con- 
ference reE>ort  so  that  a  reasonable  bill 
can  be  produced  by  a  new  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  in  approving  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  minimum  wage  bill 
was  a  great  victory,  not  only  ^or  the 
administration,  but  for  underpaid  work- 
ers throughout  the  Nation.  It  would 
have  been  unconscionable,  in  my  view, 
to  have  permitted  another  session  to  go 
by  without  giving  some  relief  to  this 
group. 

For  the  first  time  since  1938  we  have 
succeeded  in  substantially  extending  the 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Under  the  bill  which  we  approved 
on  Wednesday,  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments, with  certain  exceptions,  which 
gross  at  least  SI  million  annually  and 
which  purchase  or  receive  goods  for  re- 
sale that  move  or  have  moved  across 
State  lines  in  the  sum  of  8250,000  or  more 
per  year,  will  pay  their  employees  a  fed- 
erally designated  minimum  wage.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  this 
provision  evoked  so  much  controversy. 
Small  retailers  are  not  affected,  and 
surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
firms  which  do  a  business  of  SI  million 
a  year  to  pay  $1  or  SI. 25  an  hour.  Nor 
is  the  dollar  volume  yardstick  a  unique 
concept  in  determining  what  constitutes 
interstate  commerce.  As  has  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  used  it  for  years, 
and  the  Congress  gave  its  consent  to  this 
approach  by  incorporating  it  into  the 
Landrum  Griffin  Act  in  1959.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the  new 
minimum  wage  law:  Although  most 
industry  in  my  State  already  pays  wages 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  new  mini- 
mum, the  bill  will  help  those  workers  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  wage  scale.  It 
will  represent  an  increase  in  purchasing 
power  as  well,  and  this  cannot  but  stim- 
ulate the  expansion  of  our  general  econ- 
omy. And,  to  some  extent,  it  will  tend 
to  discourage  industry  from  moving  out 
of  tne  State  to  areas  where  present  wage 
rates  are  far  below  the  national  average. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  this  House  will  promptly  ac- 
cept and  approve  this  conference  report 
on  the  minimum  wage  bill  as  the  most 
reasonable  compromise  that  can  be 
effected  at  this  time. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  show 
that  665.000  of  the  workers  to  whom 
coverage  will  be  extended  under  this 
compromise  now  earn  less  than  $1  per 
hour  and  about  4^2  million  of  the  pres- 
ently and  newly  covered  workers  earn 
le.ss  than  $1.25  per  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  understand  how  anyone 
living  in  the  United  States  can  regard  as 
in  any  way  excessive  a  take-home  pay 
of  $50,  before  deductions,  to  an  American 
working  man  or  woman  for  a  40-hour 
week  in  this  economic  day  and  age. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  Nation  will 
benefit  by  the  acceptance  of  this  com- 
promise agreement  which  seeks  to  pro- 
vide a  firm  foundation  for  the  country's 
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wage  structure  and  which  embraces  a 
g]-eat  assistance  toward  further  eco- 
ni>mic  recovery  and  employment  sta- 
bility. 

Of  significant  import  is  the  objective, 
contained  m  this  agreement,  of  elimi- 
nating competition  among  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  low  wage  stand- 
ards. As  minimum  wages  are  reason- 
ably increased  throughout  our  economy, 
incentives  for  plant  migration  to  low- 
wage  States  are  reduced.  It  is  certainly 
not  in  the  American  tradition  to  encour- 
age competition  for  industry  among  the 
States  solely  on  the  basis  of  attraction 
through  an  available  supply  of  cheap  la- 
bor. All  authorities  agree  that  sort  of 
competition  is  unfair  and  serves  to  en- 
courage only  social  and  economic  dis- 
pute and  disorder  in  the  Nation. 

This  compromise  agreement  is  as  close 
to  the  President's  recommendations  as 
can  now  be  accomplished  and  it  is  as  rea- 
iionabie  to  everybody  involved  as  can  be 
expected.  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  by  this  House  without  undue 
delay. 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  bring  the  facts 
before  my  colleagues.  In  the  first  place, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Halleck!. 
has  told  us  that  we  should  not  com- 
promise, and  yet  here  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  all  of  us  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
he  said  he  was  in  favor  of  a  $1.25 
minimum  wage.  When  he  voted  for  the 
S3-called  Kitchin-Ayres  bill  he  voted  for 
$1.15.  I  am  very  happy  that  he  is  now 
in  favor  of  $1.25.  and  I  am  happy  to  wel- 
come him  to  our  ranks. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  bring  the  truth 
before  this  body.  I  say  again  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  passed  this 
body  in  the  conference  did  not  make  a 
single  fight  for  their  bill.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  took 
sick,  but  he  was  at  two  of  the  meetings. 
and  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  original 
notes.  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
conference,  and  in  the  very  beginning 
there  wms  an  opportunity  to  offer  the 
formula  of  five  or  more  stores  in  two  or 
more  States.  That  formula  was  never 
offered,  and  the  majority  of  us  therefore 
voted  in  favor  of  the  dollar  volume 
formula. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  vote  was  3  to  2. 
And.  the  reason  the  point  was  not  made, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  knows 
that  I  planned  to  offer  the  substitute. 
And  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
whenever  you  are  looking  at  a  stacked 
deck  there  is  no  use  putting  your  money 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  agreeing  with  me  that  he  did 
not  offer  a  fight.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  proceed.  In  the  next  place — and 
I  hold  the  original  notes  in  my  hand — 
all  of  the  conferees  from  the  House, 
including  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  who  talks  about 
principle  now,  and  the  gentleman  from 
F'ennsylvania  [Mr.  KearnsI  who  called 
the  conference  a  sham,  voted  21  times 


unanimously  to  recede.  These  are  the 
penciled  notes  that  I  have  here.  Is  or 
is  not  that  true?  I  thank  you  for  agree- 
ing with  me.  Now  I  would  like  to  pro- 
ceed a  little  further. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  sorry,  no.  Let 
us  talk  about  holly  wreaths.  The 
amendment  on  holly  wreaths  was  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  as  a  Repub- 
lican amendment. 

I  must  raise  my  voice  at  this  juncture 
to  make  another  point  and  that  is  as 
to  the  constitutional  provisions.  The 
NLRB  right  now  says  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  if  you  are 
in  excess  of  $500,000  per  year.  In  this 
bill  we  say  you  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  only  when  all  three  of 
the  following  take  effect:  First,  an  annu- 
al gross  of  $1  million,  not  $500,000;  sec- 
ond. $250,000  or"  the  goods  are  shipped 
across  State  lines:  and.  third,  when  the 
employees  are  engaged  in  handling  goods 
in  interstate  commerce.  All  of  these  three 
conditions  mm^t  be  met  in  order  to 
qualify  for  intt?rstate  commerce.  The 
present  rule  of  the  NLRB  is  that  only 
one  of  those  must  be  met.  This  is  in 
truth,  therefore,  a  very  stringent  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  must  vote  today  either  for 
or  against  this  coriference  report  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  if  we  do  not 
accept  it  now,  today,  there  may  not  be 
another  chance  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  on  minimum  wage.  The 
other  body  has  just  passed  this  confer- 
ence report  by  a  vote  of  64  to  28.  The 
other  body  has  discharged  its  conferees. 
We,  the  conferees,  know  the  sentiments 
of  the  other  body.  We  know  they  will 
not  accept  any  further  whittling  down 
of  their  position.  This  is  the  plain  stark 
truth  and  fact  that  we  must  face.  The 
moment  of  truth  has  arrived.  We  vote 
now  and  if  we  do  not  vote  correctly  now 
then  we  may  not  have  another  chance 
for  the  balance  of  this  session. 

Finally,  I  defy  anyone  to  contradict 
this  last  point.  There  is  not  a  single  piece 
of  Federal  legislation  upon  the  statute 
books  of  this  Nation  that  imposes  the 
concept  of  interstate  commerce  as  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AyresI  and  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man     from      North      Carolina       [Mr. 

KlTCHlN  1 . 

Therefore  I  say  the  time  has  come  to 
go  on  record  for  or  against  minimum 
wage  and  I  urge  you  with  all  my  heart, 
soul,  and  mind,  *x)  accept  this  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell! 
has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  ihe  conference  report. 

Mr.  POWELI..  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  230,  nays  196,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  46] 

TEAS— 230 

Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Baas.  Tenn. 


Addabbo 

Anfuso 

Addonlzlo 

Aihley 

Albert 

Aiplnall 

Alexander 

Bitlley 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla 

Bennett.  Mich 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  L,a. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 
Dovle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Pallon 

Parbstein 

Fiiscell 

Feighan 

Finnegun 

Ftno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Priedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Oranahan 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alford 

Alt;er 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Barry 
Bass.  NH. 
Battln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Blltch 
Bolton 
Bow 
Boykln 
Bray 
Bromw«U 


Hansen 

Harding 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Holtfleld 

Holland 

Holtzraan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Joelsen 

Johnson.  Caltf 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kursten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

KowaLskl 

Landrum 

Lnne 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mscdonald 

Machrowicz 

Mack 

MmMtq 

Mh^uson 

MaUlUrd 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Merrow 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 
George  P 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mom 

Moulder. 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

NAYS— 196 

Broomfteld 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Byrnes  Wis. 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Ma.s8. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Dooley 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 


May  3 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

O-Brlen.  NY. 

CHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mlcta. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeUl 

Osmers 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfoet 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Rabaut 

RaAns 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhode.s,  Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

bi.  Uerniaiu 

Santangelo 

Baund 

Baylor 

Schwelker 

Scran  ton 

Scely-Brown 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

SIbal 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

SfK'nce 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

StubbleQeld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompeon,  N  J. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Whitener 

Wlckersham 

WIdnall 

W:lll8 

Wright 

Yates 

Ziiblockl 

Zelenko 


1961 


EKimo 

El  l.s  worth 

Everett 

Fen  ton 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frellnghuyseil 

Garland 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

Grant 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harsha 

Haryey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 


Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  DL 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keams 

KUbum 

Kllday 

Kilgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Kitchln 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

LennOD 

LMpscomb 

Mcculloch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McVey 

MacOregor 

Mabon 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Matthews 
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Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  NY. 
Vftnahall 

M'X)rehea'l, 

Ohio 
Mosher 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
Ostert&g 
Pelly 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Poage 
Poff 
Qule 
Ray 
Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rlehlman 
Rivers.  8C. 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
81  Georpe 
8chadeb«3rg 
S  henck 
Scherer 
8chneeb«;U 


Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

S:nith.  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

T upper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zaudt 

Weaver 

WeU 

Westland 

Wh  alley 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Williams 

WJson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Young 

Younger 


ANPWERBD  •PRESENT'— 1 


to. 


Eonner 

NOT  VOTINO — 6 

Passmnn  SUer 

RUcy 

So  the  conference  report  wsis  agreed 


Hagan.  Ga 
McSween 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Passman  for.  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr   RUey  with  Mr   Slier. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Passman  1.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  have  vot<?d  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  \'ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CKNC&AL    LXAVX    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  conference  report  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
that  all  other  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


343)    which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

^'Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole    House    on    the    State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6713)    to    amend    certain    laws    relating    to 
Pederal-ald   highways,  to  make   certain  ad- 
justments In  the  Pederal-ald  highway  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After    general    debate,   which   shall   be   con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  six  hours,  three  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on    Public    WOTks,    and    three    hours   to    be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man  and   ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
be    considered    as     having     been    read    for 
amendment.      No   amendments   shall    be    in 
order   to   title    I  of  the   bill   except   amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  no  amendments  shall 
be    In   order    to   title    II   of   the   bill    except 
amendments    offered    by    direction    of    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  shall 
be  in  order  notwithstanding  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary,  but  any  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At    the   conclusion   of   the   consideration   of 
the   bill,   the   Committee  shall   rise   and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and   the 
previous    question    shall    be    considered    as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to    final    passage    without    Intervening    mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


made  to  such  project  from  such  amount  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000.'  ";  and  on  page  7.  lines 
2  and  3,  strike  out  "tlOO.000,000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$75,000,000",  and  on  line  4. 
strike  out  "$1,000,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$750,000,000";  and  on  page  8.  line 
10,  after  "of"  insert  "interstate". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  165.  nays  256,  not  voting  11. 
as  follows : 


APPOINTMENT       OF       ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT  AND  DLSTRICT  JUDGES 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  912) 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


FEDERAL-AID     IHGHWAY     BILL 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  275,  Rept.  No. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  6441,  which  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port by  title. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment   andl|fcird  reading  of 

the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr. 'CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  am,  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cramer  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  6441.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  with  the  following  amendments; 
One  page  6.  line  6,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  such  subsection  (b)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"  'If  the  total  of  all  appropriations,  made 
under  authority  of  this  section,  for  any  fis- 
cal year  which  begins  after  June  30,  1964,  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000,  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project  from  that  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation in  exce^  of  $50,000,000  which  Is  al- 
located to  any  State  unless  such  State  shall 
pay  toward  the  cost  of  such  project  an 
amount  equal   to  the  Federal   contribution 


[Roll   No.  471 

YEAS— 165 

Abbltt 

Downing 

MinshaU 

Adair 

Dulskl 

Moore 

Alexander 

Dumo 

Moorehead, 

Alger 

Dwyer 

Ohio 

Andersen, 

Ellsworth 

Morse 

Minn, 

Fisher 

Mosher 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ford 

Nelsen 

Arends 

Frellnghuysen 

Norblad 

Ashbrook 

Garland 

Nygaard 

Ashmore 

Glenn 

Osmers 

Auchlncloss 

Goodell 

Ostertag 

Avery 

Griffin 

Pelly 

Ayres 

Gross 

PUUon 

Barry 

Gubser 

Plmle 

Bass,  NB. 

Haley 

Poff 

Bates 

Hall 

Qule 

Battln 

Halleck 

Ray 

Becker 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Beermann 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rlehlman 

Belcher 

Harsha 

Roblson 

Bell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Berry 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Roudebush 

Betts 

Hlestand 

Rousselot 

Bolton 

Hoeven 

St  George 

Bow 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Schadeberg 

Bray 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Schenck 

Bromwell 

Horan 

Scherer 

Brooks,  La. 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Brown 

Jensen 

Schwelker 

BroyhUl 

Johansen 

.''chwengel 

Bruce 

Jonas 

Scranton 

Burleson 

Judd 

Short 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Shrlver 

CahlU 

Kilburn 

Sbal 

Cederberg 

King.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Kltchin 

Smith,  Va. 

Chenowetti 

Knox 

Springer 

Chlperfleld 

Laird 

Taber 

Church 

Langen 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Latta 

Teague  Tex. 

Collier 

Lindsay 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Colmer 

Lip.scomb 

Tollefson 

Cramer 

Mcculloch 

TEck 

Cunningham 

McDonough 

Utt 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Mclntlre 

Van  Pelt 

Curtis,  Mo. 

McVey 

Wallhauser 

Dague 

MacGrepor 

Weaver 

Davis. 

MallUard 

Weis 

James  C. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Westland 

Derounlan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whalley 

Derwinskl 

Mason 

Whitener 

Devlne 

Mathlas 

WIdnall 

Dole 

May 

Williams 

Dcmlnlck 

Meader 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Dom 

Michel 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dowdy 

Miller,  NY. 
NAYS— 256 

Younger 

Abernethy 

Boland 

Cooley 

Addabbo 

Boiling 

Corbett 

Addonlzlo 

Bonner 

Corman 

Albert 

Boykln 

Curtin 

Alford 

Brademas 

Daddarlo 

Andrews 

Breeding 

Daniels 

Anfuso 

Brewster 

Davis,  John  W 

Ashley 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

AspinaU 

Buckley 

Dawson 

Bailey 

Burke.  Ky 

Delaney 

Baker 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dent 

Baldwin 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Denton 

Baring 

Cannon 

Diggs 

Barrett 

Carey 

Dingell 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Casey 

Donohue 

Beckworth 

Chelf 

Dooley 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Clark 

Doyle 

Bennett,  Mich.   Coad 

Edmondson 

Blatnlk 

Cohelan 

Elliott 

Blltch 

Conte 

Everett 

Boggs 

Cook 

Evlns 

li 
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Fallon 

King,  Calif. 

Farbeteln 

Kins  Utah 

PasceU 

Kiroran 

Felgban 

Kluczynskl 

Pen ton 

Komegay 

Finnegan 

Kowalikl 

Flno 

Kyi 

Flood 

Landrmn 

Flynt 

Lace 

Fogarty 

Lenkford 

Forrester 

Lennon 

Fountain 

Lesinskl 

FTazler 

Llbonatl 

Frledel 

Loser 

Fulton 

McCormack 

Oallagber 

McDowell 

Ciarmatz 

McFall 

Gary 

McMUlan 

Gathlngs 

Macdonald 

Qavln 

Mack: 

Olalmo 

Madden 

Gilbert 

Mapnason 

GoodUng 

Mahon 

Granahan 

Marshall 

Grant 

Matthews 

Gray 

Merrow 

Green,  Oreg. 

Miller.  Clem 

Griffiths 

Miller. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Geon?e  P. 

Halpern 

M:i::ken 

Hansen 

Mills 

Harding 

Moeller 

Hardy 

Monagan 

Harris 

Montoya 

Hays 

Mvorher.d.  Pa. 

Healey 

MorEtan 

Hubert 

Morris 

Hecbler 

Morrison 

HemphlU 

Moss 

Henderson 

Moulder 

Herlong 

Multer 

Hollfleld 

Murphy 

Holland 

Murray 

Hoiexman 

Natciier 

Huddlesujn 

Nix 

Hull 

Norrell 

Ichord.  Mo. 

O  Brlen.  111. 

Heard.  Tex. 

OBrlen,  N.T. 

Inouye 

Q-Hara.  111. 

Jartnan 

OHara.Mlcil. 

Jennings 

OKonsM 

JoelBon 

Olsen 

Johnson,  Calli 

.   O'Neill 

Johnson.  Md. 

Patman 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Perkins 

Jones.  Ala. 

Peterson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pfost 

Karsten 

Phllbln 

Karth 

Pike 

Kastcnmeler 

Pllcher 

Ke« 

Poage 

Kelly 

Powell 

Keogh 

Price 

KUday 

Puclnsltl 

EUigore 

Rabaut 

NOT  vormo- 

Brocmfleld 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Celler 

Kearns 

Flndley 

McSween 

Green,  Pa. 

Machrowlcx 
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Rains 
Randall 
Relfel 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers   Colo. 

Refers.  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosteni'-'^wskl 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

Sar.tangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

S<ott 

Seely -Brown 

Srlden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Sh'.pley 

Skes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Towa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephena 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

UUman 

Vanlk 

V.m  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walter 

WatU 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wickers  ham 

Willis 

Win.stead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Passman 

Riley 

Silfir 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr    Slier. 

Mr.  Riley  with  Mr    Kearns 

Mr,  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.     Green     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr, 

Flndley, 

Mr.  Mcdonough  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there 
were — yeas  308,  nays  110,  not  voting  14, 
as  follows ; 

(Roll   No.  481 
YEAS— 308 


Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 


Albert 

Alexander 

AlXord 


Andersea, 

Minn. 
Andrews 


AnfuBo 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloes 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banng 

Barrett 

Bajry 

Bass.  N  H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Benaett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Blatnlk 

Blitch 

Bogss 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Bradeiiia* 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass, 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cahill 

Cannon 

Carey 

Chamberlain 

CheU 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Cor'oett 

Corman 

Curtln 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

DingeU 

Dominlck 

Donohue 

Dodey 

Downing 

Doyle 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmcndson 

SlUott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Fnrbsteln 

P^cell 

Fel^ian 

Fenton 

Finnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

FVfclinghuysen 

Frledel 

FtUton 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Oavtn 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Ooodllng 

Gran  ah  an 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Grtffln 

Griffiths 


AbMtt 
Adair 


Ha:^n.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpera 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Hams 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

H  1  rvey,  Mich. 

Hcys 

Healey 

H'bert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

H<rlong 

HoliOeld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

H'  ).xmer 

Huddles  ton 

Huil 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Xkard.  Tex. 

l!-,ouye 

Jarman 

J'^nntngs 

J'jelsen 

Johnson,  Calif 

J  >hn9on.  Md. 

Johnson  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kisten  meter 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

King,  Calif, 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kl  uc7yn.sk  1 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Lindrum 

Lane 

Lingen 

I  ankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

LesLnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lind.say 

Loeer 

McCormack 

^!cDowell 

McFaU 

McMillan 

Ik^cVey 

\''acdonald 

MacGregor 

lb  lack 

Madden 

Mignu-son 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass, 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
MHlikcn 
Mina 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monngan 
Montoya 
Moore 

Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
MorrlBon 
Morne 
MoshtT 

Movilder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

>.'  elsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

NorreU 

NAYS— 110 

Alger 

Anderson,  HI. 


Nygaard 

O'Brten,  ni. 

OBrlen.  NY. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeill 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Felly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Plmle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Relfel 

Re  UBS 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  A'a^ka 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St,  Germain 

Santangelo 

Satind 

Saylor 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely -Brown 

Sf^lden 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snlth,  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

S'.ag:;ers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

StubbleffeJd 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompmon,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

UUman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

WatU 

We  is 

Wlinlley 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Widriail 

Will  la 

Wright 

Yates 

YoTing 

Zsblockl 

Zelenko 


Arends 
Ash  brook 


A'^hmore 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Behrhcr 

Bell 

Berry 

Belts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bromwell 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunnlni^am 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo 

D.igue 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
Dole 


Dorn 
Dowdy 
.Dul.skl 
Fisher 
Ford 
Goodell 
Gross 
Gubser 
Halleck 
Harrison,  Va. 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Hemphill 
Hlestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman.  HI. 
Hoffman,  Mich. 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Judd 
Keith 
Kilbum 
Kilgore 
K.nR.  NT. 
Kltchln 
Laird 
Lipscomb 
McCuUoch 
McDonou^h 
Mclntlre 
Martin.  Webr. 
Meader 
Michel 
Miller.  NT. 


Moorebead, 

Ot.  ) 
Murray 
Osiiiei  B 
Pillion 
Poff 
Ray 

Rhodes,  Arlr 
Roblaon 
Borers.  Tex, 
Roudebush 
Rou'selot 
St  Georce 
Schadeberg 
8  hcnck 
Scherer 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Short 

Smith,  Calif, 
Smith,  Va. 
Taber 

Teague.  Calif, 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tuck 
Utt 

Van  Pelt 
Weaver 
Westland 
Whitener 
Willmms 
Wilsou,  Calif. 
W.lson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Younger 


NOT  VOTINO— 14 


Broinafleld 
Celler 
Flndley 
Grant 
Green.  Pa 


Hagan.  Ga. 
Harding 

K^rirns 
McSween 

Machrowicz 


Mason 
Passman 
Riley 
Slier 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Cleric   announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr  McSween  with  Mr.  Mason. 
Mr    Passman  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr.  Riley  with  Mr,  Brocmfleld. 
Mr,  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Kearns. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Flnd- 
ley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rtconsidrr  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO     EXTEND 

Mr,  BLATNIK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed.  H.R,  6441. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  DAYS  OF  THE 
KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  comment  this  week  on  the 
history  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  its  critics  are  far  more  glib  in  re- 
viewing its  hundred  days  than  in  dis- 
cussing the  8  weeks  which  preceded 
them. 

A  variety  of  interesting  comparisons 
could  be  made,  but  I  shall  draw  just  one 
contrast  between  the  hundred  days  and 


the  8  years — and  do  it  In  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

After  8  years  of  talk  about  problems 
and  no  action  on  solutions — after  8  years 
of  administrative  veto  response  to  the 
promise  of  progress  through  the  Con- 
gress— we  have  in  le{.s  than  a  hundred 
days  witnessed  dynamic,  positive  move- 
ment toward  supply  tuijustment  and  in- 
come improvement  in  agriculture. 

We  have  seen  fanner-administration 
of  farm  programs,  dormant  for  many 
years,  reactivated. 

We  have  seen  floor:;  raised  under  farm 
prices. 

We  have  seen  fanrer  apathy  replaced 
by  farmer  interest  as  meetings  on  the 
feed-grains  program  drew  audiences 
numbering  high  in  the  hundreds  and 
producers  stood  in  long  lines  to  sign  up 
for  urogram  participation.  In  that  con- 
nection I  would  point  out  that  farmers 
do  not  turn  out  for  meetings  or  stand  in 
line  to  be  regimented — not  American 
farmers. 

We  have  seen  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  program  that 
will  make  possible  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  total  farm  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  guard  the  interests  of  consumers  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  have  an  administration  that  spot- 
lights agriculture  ts  a  national  asset 
rather  than  a  burd(  nsome  taxpayer  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  first  hundred  days  have  been  good 
days  for  American  ligriculture — days  of 
appreciation  days  of  action  and  days  of 
constructive  result*.  Measuring  them 
against  the  preceding  years,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  any  farmer  would  want 
to  turn  backward  a-id  retrace  the  path. 


POLAND     AND     ITS    CONSTITUTION 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
people  of  Poland  and  Polish  communi- 
ties throughout  the  world,  this  day.  May 
3,  holds  sacred  significance.  It  was  on 
this  day,  170  years  ago,  that  the  Polish 
Diet  adopted  one  of  the  first  European 
constitutions  providing  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Inspired  by  the  historic  ideals  of  a 
people  that  have  fought  for  their  free- 
dom throughout  th(?  centuries,  this  Con- 
stitution brought  economic,  social,  and 
political  reforms  tliat  were  destined  to 
make  Poland  one  of  the  bastions  of 
democracy  in  the  east  of  Europe.  Into 
this  Constitution,  adopted  only  4  years 
after  the  ratificatlDn  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  were 
woven  strong  threaxis  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  tolerance,  religious  freedom,  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  justice,  forming  a 
fabric  bound  to  endure  the  ravages  of 
tyranny  and  opprej^ion. 

Time,  alas,  was  not  given  to  the  Po- 
lish people  to  bring  to  fruition  the  seeds 
of  freedom  Implanted  by  their  Consti- 


tution. As  early  as  1795.  the  nation  suf- 
fered its  third  partition  and  its  people 
again  fell  under  the  yoke  of  bondage. 
Not  again  until  1918  did  the  Polish  state 
rejoin  the  family  of  free  nations.  And 
the  foUowing  20  years  brought  advances 
in  economic,  cultural,  educational,  and 
social  endeavors  that  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  cause  of  free- 
dom everywhere  was  enhanced  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Polish  nation. 

Once  again  these  valiant  people  fell 
victim  to  mvasion  and  partition.  The 
world  will  not  quickly  forget  that  Sep- 
tember day — September  17  in  1939 — 
when  alien  forces  once  more  marched 
into  Poland  and  sparked  the  flame  that 
plunged  the  world  into  war.  The  result- 
ant dissolution  of  the  Polish  state  and 
the  partition  of  its  territories  brought 
about  the  Moscow-dominated  govern- 
ment and  dictatorship  which  today  has 
stifled  the  political  freedom,  but  not  the 
hope  of  the  Polish  people. 

So  today,  we  pay  tribute  to  their 
strength  and  courage — the  strength  and 
courage  of  a  people  whose  passion  for 
freedom  continues  to  burn  brightly  in 
their  hearts.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  re- 
call any  nation  that  has  fought  more 
consistently  and  more  valiantly  for  the 
freedom  of  man.  We  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  day  when  the  Polish  peo- 
ple shall  again  be  free  and  walk  among 
us  as  citizens  of  a  free  world.  We  ex- 
press the  hop>e  that  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of 
1791  will  soon  again  be  the  law  of  that 
great  land. 

In  paying  merited  tribute,  we  hail  also 
that  vast  segment  of  our  own  popula- 
tion, Polish  in  origin,  dedicated  at  all 
times  to  the  highest  standards  and  con- 
cepts of  our  ovm  great  Republic.  Sig- 
nificant and  major  has  been  the  part 
that  our  Polish-Americans  have  played 
in  the  building  of  this  Nation  and  in  the 
strengthening  and  protection  of  our 
freedoms.  We  appropriately,  on  this 
May  3,  join  with  our  PoUsh  brethren  m 
rededication  of  ourselves  to  the  great 
cause  of  freedom  and  in  reaffirmation 
of  our  unbreakable  ties  with  those  all 
over  the  world  who  refuse  to  abandon 
that  cause. 


RECESSION     PROBLEMS     AND    THE 
FIRST     HUNDRED    DAYS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall],  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  87th  Congress  convened.  Republican 
Members  of  this  body  came  to  Washing- 
ton greatly  concerned  with  recession 
problems,  with  chronic  depressed  areas 
and  their  needs,  and  with  the  problems 
of  slums  and  blighted  areas  in  our  cities, 
along  with  the  slump  in  housing  con- 
struction. We  agreed  with  the  Septem- 
ber 2  text  from  Manchester,  N.H.,  in 
which  candidate  Kennedy  stated  that 
"The  Federal  Government  cannot  do  for 
us  what  we  must  do  for  ourselves,  but  it 
can  set  the  atmosphere  in  w^hich  our 
economy  can  be  revitalized,"  We  agreed 
with  his  observations  in  Scranton,  Pa,, 
on  October  28  that  all  agencies  should 


give  priority  to  the  needs  of  depressed 
areas.  And  we  were  especially  pleased 
at  his  views  as  expressed  in  Roanoke, 
Va.,  on  November  4,  that  "we  must  work 
to  increase  our  productivity,  our  national 
wealth  and  our  national  strength 
through  sound  economic  policies"  and 
that,  insofar  as  the  dollar  is  concerned, 
"we  will  defend  its  value  and  its  sound- 
ness." 

I  frankly  expected  that  recession,  or 
cyclical   unemployment   would   be  han- 
dled in  a  sound  manner  and  that  tempo- 
rary additional  unemployment  benefits 
and  legislation  to  make  children  of  un- 
employed parents  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram   would    be    enacted    speedily    and 
effectively.     After  some  hesitation  when 
the  administration  bill  contained  a  con- 
troversial provision  raising   the  unem- 
ployment tax  wage  base  from  $3,000  to 
$4,800,  the  Republican  policy  committee 
became  the  first  official   body   In   Con- 
gress to  support  the  special  temporary 
extension  program  on  February  21,  1961. 
We  urged  that  the  program  be  financed 
by  temporary  Increases  In  the  tax  rate, 
and  this  was  done  when  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  reported  the  bill. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Republicans 
In  this  body  supported  this  bill  on  final 
passage.    March    1.       Twenty-nine    of 
thirty-one  Republican  Members  of  the 
other   body   voted   for   final   passage   2 
weeks  later.    Meanwhile,  by  voice  vote 
the  House  passed  H.R    4884  to  tempo- 
rarily  permit   States    to    use   matching 
Federal   grants  to   aid   children  of   the 
needy  unemployed,     A  big  step  had  been 
taken  toward  the  provision  of  needed 
benefits  to  help  get  the  economy  back  on 
its  feet  again.     I  note  with  pleasure  the 
fact  that  all  economists  seem  fairly  well 
agreed  at  this  time  that  the  Nation  has 
reached  and  perhaps  emerged  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cyclical  pattern. 

Our  cooperation  on  antirecession  mat- 
ters could  well  have  continued  into  de- 
pressed area  legislation  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  made  a  reasonable  effort  to 
support  sound  legislation  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  President  Elsenhower  in  the 
past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chron- 
ically depressed  areas  of  this  Nation 
could  have  received  aid  some  time  ago,  if 
the  Democrat-controlled  Congress  had 
supported  the  Eisenhower  program  so 
that  the  wage  earners  of  this  country 
could  have  received  a  $1,15  per  hour 
minimum  wage  in  1960  Instead  of  1961. 
This  could  have  taken  place  If  then  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  had  agreed  to  accept  last 
year's  House-passed  bill. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  finally  reported 
a  bill  which  had  many  Improvements 
over  past  reported  legislation  In  this  area. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  supporting 
this  year  such  Republican  programs  as 
antipirating  provisions,  retraining  and 
financing  by  regular  appropriations 
rather  than  by  back-door  financing — 
all  Republican-sponsored  policies  in  the 
past.  However,  other  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  I  were  greatly 
concerned  over  several  features  of  the 
bill. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  by  now 
more  than  familiar  with  my  objections 
to   "shotgun"    rural    area    loans,   public 
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facility  grants,  and  the  discretion  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  desig- 
nating redevelopment  areas.  My  substi- 
tute would  have  authorized  $150  million 
in  industrial  area  plant  loans  instead  of 
$100  million,  and  would  have  more  than 
doubled  the  inadequate  grants  for  voca- 
tional retraining.  However,  this  substi- 
tute was  not  adopted,  nor  was  any  con- 
sideration given  to  utilizing  the  device 
of  accelerated  tax  amortization  to  pro- 
mote plant  construction  in  depressed 
areas.  A  bad  bill  passed  this  body,  and 
a  worse  one  passed  the  other  body.  I  do 
not  beheve  the  resultant  law  will  solve 
the  problem  of  depressed  areas  or  even 
make  much  of  a  helpful  impact. 

Many  have  asked  why  rural  areas  were 
eliminated  from  my  bill  rather  than 
leave  the  full  provision  in  to  angle  for 
rural  southern  votes.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple— we  prepared  a  bill  which  would  have 
worked  and  which  would  have  eliminated 
most  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  committee 
bill.  It  would  have  set  up  a  sensible 
studj-  on  how  to  best  develop  a  workable 
program  for  rjral  areas  rather  than 
setting  up  a  rural  loan  fund  used  as  a 
$100  million  bribe  and  boondoggle  in 
that  no  one  knows  where  it  is  going  to 
be  used.  We  were  right,  and,  therefore, 
we  followed  through  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  other  Members  of  this  body. 

Perhaps  as  Reverend  Smith  used  to 
say,  "Minorities  are  almost  always  in  the 
right."  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  statement  "Heaven  still 
guards  the  right"  might  prove  equally 
true  before  too  many  more  measures 
such  as  this  are  enacted. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  portent  of  things  to 
come.  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Con- 
gress his  message  on  housing  and  com- 
munity development  on  March  9.  Un- 
noticed by  some  in  the  deluge  of  papers, 
task  force  reports,  special  messages,  and 
just  plain  messages  from  the  White 
House,  several  danger  spots  reared  their 
ugly  heads  and  will  bear  close  watching 
during  the  hearings  and  debate  on  the 
administration  housing  program. 

The  recommendation  for  a  no  down- 
payment,   40-year   mortga^re   loan   pro- 
gram to  be  insured  by  the  FHA  seems 
to  lead  to  an  era  where  depreciation  will 
outrun  the  amount  of  equity  of  the  home 
buyer.     Some  have  criticized  the  possi- 
ble debasement  of  the  FHA  if  they  must 
supervise  and  process  direct  Government 
lending   programs  which  the  President 
proposes.     A  recommendation  for  more 
public  housing  units  is  sure  to  be  ques- 
tioned  strongly   by  many    Members   of 
this  body,  while  I  would  hope  that  the 
burden  of  proof  would  be  put  on  ad- 
ministration witnesses  as  to  the  need  for 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and    Urban    Affairs.      Proposals   to   in- 
crease the  direct-loan  authorization  for 
elderly  housing  from  $50  miUion  to  $100 
million,    while    admirable    in    purpose, 
should  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  current  authorization,  only 
about  $20  million  has  actually  been  bor- 
rowed   by    nonprofit    organizations    to 
finance  housing  units  for  the  aged. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
merit  in  the  President's  housing  rec- 
onunendations.  But  I  only  hope  that 
any   resulting  legislation  to  reach  the 


floor  of  this  bcdy  does  not  weaken  ex- 
isting sound  programs,  impose  adminis- 
trative rigidity,  increa.se  authorizations 
needlessly,  nor  :nausrurate  new  programs 
without  adequate  corusideration. 

There  has  been  a  misty  haze  over  the 
first  100  days,  primarily  because  of 
the  differences  between  the  task  force 
reports,  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  the  so-called  administration 
procrams,  and  the  final  determination 
by  the  administration  as  to  direction. 
The  blurred  picture  presented  is  illus- 
trated by  the  depressed  areas  bill. 
Everyone  understood  and  it  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  United  States  that  the 
new  administration  was  for  sound  fi- 
nancing by  the  regular  appropriation 
process.  The  picture  was  painted,  the 
appeal  of  soundness  and  fiscal  respyonsi- 
bdity  acclaimed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  what  happened? 
In  conference  that  fiscal  responsibility 
was  torpedoed  by  a  switch  in  position  by 
the  administration. 

One  wants  to  believe  that  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  administration  is  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  that  adminis- 
tration and  fully  supported  by  it.  What 
happened  in  tliis  instance  seems  to  have 
been  a  well  calculated  plan  to  obtain 
public  acclaim  for  a  soundly  financed 
program  but  with  an  ultimate  objective 
of  obtaining  power  to  circumvent  the 
Congress  in  such  a  way  that  the  public 
would  not  realize  the  change  of  position. 
The  past  week  I  read  a  statement  on 
the  depressed  areas  bill  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  under  date  of  April  27,  1961, 
that  stated  "the  Senate  version  was 
backed  by  the  administration  to  keep  the 
program  out  of  the  hands  of  the  con- 
servative House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  this  was  the  way  the  bill  finally 
passed."  It  was  then  inferred  that  all 
who  voted  otherwise  were  against  aid  to 
depressed  areas. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  only  way  that  Congress  could 
express  itself  as  to  fiscal  responsibility 
was  to  vote  up  or  down  the  conference 
report.  The  American  public  should 
know  and  is  entitled  to  know  that  the 
original  administration  bill,  H.R.  4569, 
was  changed  by  direct  command  from 
the  White  House.  This  example  of 
sleight-of-hand  change,  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  emerge  as  a  pattern  for  the  future. 
There  must  be  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween the  legislative  bodies  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive OfQce.  If  we  are  to  legislate  in- 
telligently with  the  welfare  of  all  the 
American  people  at  heart,  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  are  entitled  to  know 
the  true  position  of  the  administration. 
On  April  27,  1961,  the  President  is- 
sued a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  conflicts  of  inter- 
est.    In  this  statement  he  said: 

Of  course,  public  ofllclaU  are  not  a  group 
apart.  They  Inevitably  reflect  the  moral 
tone  of  the  society  In  which  they  live.  And 
if  that  moral  tone  Is  Injured — by  fixed 
athletic  contests  or  television  quiz  shows — 
by  widespread  buslnes.s  conspiracies  to  fix 
prices — by  the  collusion  of  businessmen  and 
unions  with  organized  crime — by  cheating 
on  expenfe  accounts  by  the  Ignoring  of 
traffic  laws  or  by  petty  tax  evasion — then 
the  conduct  of  our  Government  must  be 
affected.    Inevitably  the  moral  standards  of 


a  society  Influenca  th«  conduct  of  all  who 

live  within  It — the  governed  and  Uioee  who 
govern. 

TYas  certainly  applies,  T  would  hope 
and  believe,  to  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress and  also  to  poUtical  elections. 

This  all-too-rapid  review  of  the  first 
100  days  has  been  limited  to  the  specific 
area  of  housing  depressed  areas, 
and  emergency  antirecession  measures. 
However,  it  indicates  Republican  co- 
operation where  such  cooperation  has 
been  warranted.  It  also,  unfortunately, 
indicates  that  some  of  the  programs  of 
the  New  Frontier  have  violated  the  very 
traditions  of  the  American  frontier — 
that  of  individual  initiative  and  enter- 
prise pressing  onward  with  freedom  and 
opportunity.  Restrictions  and  unsound 
provisions  in  several  of  the  administra- 
tive programs  as  applied  to  the  "Old 
FYontier"  would  have  meant  that  Daniel 
Boone.  Davy  Crockett  and  all  the  rest 
would  have  been  so  hamstrung  by  the 
restricticn-s  of  Government  that  they 
might  never  have  been  allov.ed  to  cross 
the  Appalachiaiis  or  even  "kill  them  a 
b'ar"  without  authorization  from  a  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDN/\LL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  fiscal  policy  based 
on  its  record  during  the  first  100  days. 
I  attach  to  our  economic  situation  the 
same  importance  as  I  do  to  defense  and 
national  security.  The  fiscal  health  of 
America  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  our 
free  way  of  life  against  communism.  As 
such,  it  transcends  partisanship  and  my 
remarks  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  en- 
tirely objective. 

Like  other  Americans,  during  the  last 
presidential  cami>aign  I  listened  to  the 
candidates  and  read  the  platforms. 
When  Mr.  Nixon  said,  for  example,  that 
the  Democratic  promises  in  the  Los 
Angeles  convention  platform  would  cost 
$13  to  $16  billion,  it  worried  me.  I 
firmly  believe  the  Nation  must  live  with- 
in its  income  and  that  leaving  payment 
of  all  these  spending  programs  to  future 
generations  is  wrong. 

Frankly,  however,  I  was  somewhat  re- 
assured by  statements  of  candidate  Ken- 
nedy on  fiscal  policy,  such  as  he  made 
in  my  own  home  city  of  Seattle  In  Sep- 
tember. I  was  worried  about  certain 
massive  spending  proposals,  but  it  was 
reassuring  when  Mr.  Kennedy  told  a 
meeting  of  my  fellow  citizens  that  It  is 
important  that  the  United  States  main- 
tain "to  the  extent  possible,  a  sound 
fiscal  policy." 

Again,  a  short  while  later  In  Roanoke. 
Va.,  candidate  Kennedy  spoke  in  the 
same  vein;  and  I  was  impressed  also  with 
the  statement  wherein  he  promised  that 
"we  will  seek  a  balanced  budget  over  the 


years  of  our  admlnijrtration — seeking  a 
budget  surplus  as  a  brake  on  inflation 
In  times  of  prosperity."  He  referred  to 
his  party  as  committed  to  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

Along  with  all  Americans,  even  though 
I  am  of  the  opposite?  political  party,  I 
believed  we  had  a  ri^ht  to  expect  under 
Jack  Kennedy  an  administration  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  promoting  fl.scal  responsibility 
for  us  and  our  grandchildren. 

On  November  8  tlie  American  people 
saw  fit  to  accept  candidate  Kennedy's 
solemn  assurances,  especially  so  with  a 
Congress  heavily  weighted  with  Demo- 
crats, to  carry  out  his  policies  and 
programs. 

On  January  30  the  new  President,  It 
seemed  to  me,  reaffl  med  his  adherence 
to  sound  fiscal  policy  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  This  was  the  more 
encouraging  after  the  ringing  inaugural 
words  of  admonishment: 

My  fellow  citizens,  ark  not  what  your  Gov- 
ment  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  Government. 

I  thought  this  was  a  meaningful  ap- 
peal to  the  people  to  forgo  more  serv- 
ices and  benefits  in  light  of  the  overall 
picture — the  flight  of  gold,  the  drop  in 
financial  revenue,  and  defense  needs.  I 
looked  for  an  end  to  budget  busting  and 
a  firm  and  rc-^ponsible  fi.?cal  policy  which 
had  been  promised  the  American  people. 

On  the  heels  of  Kennedy's  ringing 
inaugural  challenge  to  his  fellow  cit- 
izens came  a  further  indication  of  re- 
straint. This  was  the  release  of  a  report, 
prepared  for  President  Kennedy,  which 
evaluated  current  economic  and  finan- 
cial matters  Three  distinguished  cit- 
izen.s — Allan  Sproul  former  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York ; 
Dr.  Roy  Blough,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; and  Dr.  Paul  V/.  McCracken,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan — made  recom- 
mendations for  domestic  economic  pol- 
icy which  strongly  opposed  Oovernment 
spending  to  create  prosperity.  This  is 
the  way  it  read : 

Even  In  a  recession  the  Government 
should  continue  to  make  Its  decisions  about 
expenditure  programs  on  the  bAsts  of  the 
ongoing  needs  of  the  Nation  for  public 
services  and  faculties.  It  should  not  try  to 
step  up  Federal  spending,  which  does  not 
meet  this  test,  in  order  to  counter  the  reces- 
sion. Counterlnt;  a  mild  and  short  recession 
by  emergency  public  spending  does  not  work 
well  In  practice. 

Would  the  leader  of  the  New  Frontier 
follow  such  advice? 

Like  all  Americans  concerned  with 
fiscal  policy,  I  watched  and  wondered 
and  waited.  I  was  eager  to  discover 
if  the  new  administration  was  going  to 
try  to  fulfill  the  sweeping  promises  of 
the  Democratic  platform  Kennedy  es- 
poused before  November  8,  or  if  people 
would  indeed  be  called  on  to  make  sacri- 
fices and  forgo  some  benefits  as  was 
voiced  on  January  20. 

President  Eisenhower  had  told  us  the 
Nation  was  in  an  economic  transition 
and  would  readjust  itself.  And.  as  at- 
tested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Adviser  Walter  Heller.  Director  of  the 
Budget  David  Bell,  and  even  Leon  Key- 
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serling — all  on  separate  occasions — the 
economic  picture  had  begun  to  show  im- 
provement. I  was  encouraged.  The 
pressures  for  an  all-out  massive  spend- 
ing recession  attack  were  lessening. 
The  President  could  exert  leaderiihip 
and  offer  the  Nation  a  fiscally  solvent 
program  in  line  with  his  campaign  as- 
surances. 

Then,  in  separate  messages  to  (^kjn- 
press.  March  24  and  March  28.  the  Pres- 
ident spelled  out — vaguely  at  times— the 
broad  outlines  of  his  fiscal  program 

In  presenting  his  non-defense -budget 
revisions  March  24.  President  Kennedy 
pointed  to  overestimated  revenues  for 
fiscal  1961  and  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. He  said  that  the  previou.^^  admin- 
istration imreabstically  assumed  that 
Congrress  would  raise  postal  rates.  These 
were  factors  which  prompted  an  esti- 
mated budget  deficit  of  $2.2  billion  for 
fiscal  1961,  instead  of  the  Eisenhower 
projected  surplus.  However,  without 
shame.  President  Kennedy  went  on  to 
fiscal  year  1962,  making  the  same  unre- 
alistic assumption  himself  about  postal 
rate  increases.  He  added  $5.1  billion  in 
new  obligational  authority  to  President 
Eisenhower's  estimates,  and  came  up 
with  an  even  larger  budget  deficit  of  $2.8 
billion  for  that  fiscal  year. 

All  the  while,  any  drop  in  tax  re<;eipts 
would  not  be  Kennedys  own  responsi- 
bility, but  he  wanted  credit  for  at  least 
$900  million  in  new  revenue  which  he 
hopes  may  be  raised  by  his  new  pro- 
grams. It  was  a  self-serving,  purely  po- 
htically  inspired  attitude. 

Painful  as  it  is  for  me  to  say  so,  I  feel 
the  President  could  not  have  made  a 
worse  start.  It  augers  poorly  for  the 
future.  This  was  the  time  and  the  place 
for  forthright  fiscal  responsibility — a 
balance  between  outgo  and  uicome.  In- 
stead, he  sought  refuge  in  a  pnivioiis 
miscalculation.  He  sought  refuge  also 
in  removing  increased  defense  .'^pending 
from  his  budget  calculation.  He  siiifted 
the  blame.  Therein  was  the  tipaff  of 
what  was  to  follow,  an  attempt  to  cover 
up  deliberate  deficit  spending,  abandon- 
ment of  fiscal  integrity  by  the  New  Fron- 
tier. 

Another  device  used  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, of  which  I  am  highly  critical,  has 
been  his  plan  to  postpone  the  step-up  of 
special  taxes.  For  example,  the  SI  bil- 
lion in  benefits  over  the  next  15  months 
in  unemployment  compensation  will 
start  at  once.  But,  the  increa.se  in  pay- 
roll taxes — borne  by  the  employers  to 
finance  these  benefits,  as  recommended 
by  Kennedy — would  not  begin  until  1963. 

The  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, at  a  cost  of  $1  billion  a  year,  was 
similarly  treated.  The  increase  in  pay- 
roll taxes  to  meet  the  cost  would  not  st^rt 
until  January   1.   1963,  under  his  plan. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  Presidents 
medicare  bill  proposal — a  delay  in  im- 
posing its  cost  on  the  taxpayers  until 
1963. 

It  may  be  good  politics  to  delay  the 
increased  tax  burden  until  after  the  con- 
gressional elections  next  year.  But,  to 
me,  it  is  irresponsible  from  a  fiscal  point 
of  view. 

The  eva.-^ive  approach  has  continued  in 
message  after  message.    Proposal  after 


proposal  has  outlined  needs  and  prob- 
lems, but  has  been  without  price  tag 
or  without  explanation  of  the  overall  re- 
lationship of  cost  to  available  revenue. 

And,  speaking  of  cost,  what  is  the  cost? 

Taking  the  Kennedy  administration 
forecasts,  this  will  be  the  situation  for 
fiscal  1961  and  1962— for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  spending  will  total  $80,690 
million,  while  the  income  will  be  $78,520 
million,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $2,170  million. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  spending  is 
projected  at  $84,260  million,  with  income 
at  $81,430  million,  resulting  in  a  deficit 
of  $2,830  million. 

So,  $5  billion  will  be  added  to  the 
burden  of  debt  to  be  visited  on  future 
generations. 

But  no  one — neither  President  Ken- 
nedy nor  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  David  Bell,  nor  anyone — could 
possibly  tell  the  total  cost  of  the  built- 
in  mandatory  increases  of  the  Kennedy 
proposals.  The  new  farm  recommenda- 
tion is  a  sort  of  multi-billion-dollar 
blank  check  to  certain  farm  groups.  It 
is  impossible  to  attach  any  accurate  price 
tag  to  it.  Actual  budget  revisions  which 
were  spelled  out  reveal  the  immensity  of 
proposed  increased  spending. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  30,  1961, 
stated: 

Barring  the  development  of  urgent  na- 
tional defense  needs  or  a  worsening  economy, 
it  Is  my  current  intention  to  advocate  a 
program  of  expenditures  which,  including 
revenues  from  a  stlmul-itlon  of  the  economy, 
wUl  not  of  and  by  themselves  unt>alance  the 
earlier  i Elsenhower)   budget. 

On  March  24,  the  President  sent  his 
non-defense-budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress; and  4  days  later  he  sent  his  budget 
message  for  defense. 

When  the  Kennedy  spending  proposals 
are  compared  with  those  in  the  Eisen- 
hower budge*,  a  marked  increase  in  pro- 
posed spending  is  apparent.  The  fol- 
lowing contrasts  the  Eisenhower  budget 
with  the  Kennedy  budget  in  terms  of 
new  obligational  authority  or  authority 
for  the  Government  to  commit  itself  to 
future  payments: 

New  obligational  authority 
llnMlMaasI 


19U 

1M2 

Kennedy  propoaak 

£i5«uihi:'Wox  budget..          

187.1 

iS2.l 

186.(1 
80.9 

Increase 

&.0 

6.1 

The  added  expenditures  for  the  2 
years — $5.3  billion — represent  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  added  obligational 
authority — $10.1  billion — requested  for 
the  same  2  years.  Thus,  the  additional 
authority  that  Kennedy  now  seeks  would 
enable  him  to  spend — aside  from  the  $5.3 
billion  in  1961  and  1962— an  extra  $4.8 
billion  in  1963  or  thereafter. 

In  his  March  24  budget  message.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  set  forth  one  of  his  basic 
fiscal  policies: 

The  Federal  budget  should,  apart  from  any 
threat  to  national  security,  be  in  balance 
over  the  years  of  the  business  cycle,  running 
a  deficit  in  years  of  recession  when  revenues 
decline  and  the  economy  needs  the  stimulus 
of   additional   expenditures,   and   running   a 
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surplus  In  years  of  prosperity,  thus  curbing 
Inflation,  reducing  the  public  debt,  and  free- 
ing funds  for  private  Investment. 

This  is  an  often  heard — and  often 
criticized — approach  to  fiscal  policy. 

For  example.  Columnist  Henry  Hazlitt. 
in  the  February  20  issue  of  Newsweek, 
pointed  out: 

The  political  advantage  of  this  system  Is 
that  no  one  can  ever  hold  you  to  account, 
because  no  one  knows  when  an  economic 
cycle  has  begun  or  ended,  or  Just  where  we 
are  In  It.  or  when  employment  Is  ever  high 
enough  to  take  the  terrible  risk  of  balancing 
or  overbalancing  the  budget.  We  have  al- 
ready had  24  budget  deficits  In  the  last  30 
years.  The  record  will  become  even  worse 
if  we  adopt  the  Indeterminate  cyclical-bal- 
ance theory  as  official  doctrine. 

If  one  penetrates  a  masterful  Madison 
Avenue  image  of  false-front  fiscal  re- 
spectability, the  total  becomes  a  huge 
proposed  spending  adventure  built  in 
over  the  ensuing  years.  This  is  hardly 
consistent  with  preelection  statements, 
or  his  inaugural  call  to  the  citizenry  for 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  the  United 
States  ever  balance  its  budget,  be  it 
good  times  or  bad.  when  President 
Kennedy  has  already  added  $10.1  billion 
in  new  obligational  authority  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  estimates  in  just  2 
fiscal  years,  one  of  which  is  almost  over? 
How  can  the  United  States  ever  balance 
its  budget,  in  good  times  or  in  bad.  when, 
in  the  first  100  days  of  an  administra- 
tion, we  find  that  housing  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1962  is  increased  by  $214  mil- 
lion; welfare  spending  is  increased  by 
$215  million:  education  spending  is  in- 
creased by  $500  million;  labor  spending 
is  increased  by  $431  million — all  in  one 
fiscal  year.  1962? 

While  some  of  the  increases  in  non- 
defense  spending  may  be  necessary.  I 
ask  this  body  to  scrutinize  most  care- 
fully spending  measures  which  lead  di- 
rectly to  a  national  debt  figure  of  $290 
billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1962.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  estimate  was  $283.4 
at  the  same  time. 

An  extra  $6.6  billion  is  thereby  passed 
on  to  future  generations.  There  is  an 
automatic  built-in  addition  of  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  annually  in  interest 
on  this  growing  national  debt.  No  end 
is  In  sight  as  projected  education,  hous- 
ing, and  welfare  programs  will  automat- 
ically increase  in  years  to  come.  My 
colleagues  will  examine  specific  admin- 
istration programs  in  these  fields.  I 
am  merely  calling  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  true  picture  of  so-called 
fiscal  responsibility. 

In  foreign  aid.  my  fingers  have  been 
crossed,  lest  through  an  economy 
weakened  by  excess  spending  we  lose  the 
very  freedom  we  have  sought  to  protect. 
I  have  had  added  misgivings  about  the 
stability  of  our  dollar  and  the  gold  scare. 
But  I  have  counted  on  the  existence  of 
one  overall  House  committee  to  weigh 
the  urgency  and  need  of  foreign  aid 
against  the  available  revenue  and  the 
overall  fiscal  welfare  of  the  country. 

Imagine,  then,  my  feelings  when 
President  Kennedy  requested  in  addition 
to  a  regular  $4  billion  in  foreign  aid  an 
extra  $7.3  billion  outside  of  the  appro- 
priation   process.      In   other   words,   he 


sought  the  money  through  back-door 
spending.  This  would  authorize  bor- 
rowing from  the  Treasury  so  the  money 
could  be  spent  without  the  control  or 
scrutiny  of  the  Corrunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

There  are  many  meritorious  proposals 
for  economy  and  ways  of  holding  down 
the  national  debt.  But  until  the  back 
door  of  the  Treasury  is  locked  there  is 
no  hope  of  fiscal  responsibility.  A  com- 
mittee must  oversee  and  be  responsible 
for  balanced  budgets  and  holding  the 
line  on  spending. 

Back-door  spending  is  the  way  special 
pressure  groups  get  what  they  want.  It 
is  like  the  head  of  the  family  setting 
up  one  bank  account  and  letting  every 
member  of  the  family,  including  Johnny 
who  wants  a  new  car.  and  Jane  who  has 
a  taste  for  fancy  clothes  and  a  new  fur 
coat,  draw  checks  against  the  account. 

All  father  can  do  is  borrow  and  cover 
the  regular  deficits.  With  Uncle  Sam. 
it  has  been  like  that. 

In  the  last  30  years,  the  United  States 
has  only  paid  its  way  six  times.  We 
have  increased  the  debt  24  times,  mostly 
on  account  of  back-door  spending. 

Commonsense  should  tell  us  that  defi- 
cits in  bad  years  should  be  made  up  by 
surpluses  in  good  years.  But  do  some 
economists  who  teach  at  Harvard  have 
that  kind  of  commonsense?  The  Presi- 
dent is  not  programing  that  way. 

The  administration  opposes  the  an- 
nual review  and  overall  scrutiny  of  chan- 
neling all  spending  bills  through  one 
committee.  In  two  recommendations 
alone,  and  in  foreign  aid  and  in  the  ad- 
miiiistration  housing  proposal,  approx- 
imately $15  billion  in  back-door  spend- 
ing is  included.  These  programs  would 
be  blank  checks  for  future  years'  expend- 
itures, without  regard  to  conditions  in 
the  world,  or  any  test  of  the  desirability 
of  continuing  programs  after  their  use- 
fulness had  ceased.  We  hear  another 
$7  billion  giveaway  of  surplus  crops  is 
planned  outside  the  appropriation  pro- 
cedure. 

The  administration  has  supF>osedly 
advocated  fuller  discussion  of  controver- 
sial issues.  But  it  has  packed  the  Rules 
Committee  with  three  additional  mem- 
bers, to  assure  absolute  administration 
control  over  House  legislation.  This 
same  Rules  Committee,  despite  platform 
promises  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility, 
and  with  knowledge  of  our  problems  of 
infiation  and  the  flight  of  gold  abroad 
due  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  our  country,  recently  re- 
jected by  an  8-to-6  vote  House  Resolu- 
tion 115.  This  resolution  was  designed 
to  curb  budget  busting,  to  hold  down  the 
level  of  the  national  debt,  and  to  provide 
for  constitutional  congressional  control 
over  Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  120  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  signed  a  letter  in  op- 
position to  so-called  back-door  spending. 
Yet  my  resolution  to  curb  it  was  not 
brought  before  the  House  for  debate. 
Some  16  insertions  and  remarks  in  the 
Record  already  this  year  have  brought 
out  the  facts  on  this  issue.  Startling 
figures  show  that  Congress  increased  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  public 
debt  transactions  and  contract  authori- 


ties by  $149  million  In  1958.  $221  million 
in  1959.  and  $997  million  in  1960.  I  would 
hesitate  to  predict  the  final  figure  for 
1961. 

Rule  XXI<4)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
states  that  no  bill  or  joint  resolution 
carrying  appropriations  can  be  reported 
by  any  committee  not  having  jurisdiction 
to  report  appropriations,  nor  can  an 
amendment  proposing  an  appropriation 
be  helQ  in  orde'-  during  consideration  of 
a  bill  or  joint  resolution  which  has  been 
reported  by  a  committee  not  having 
jurisdiction  to  report  appropriations. 

However,  the  House  has  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  various  Government 
agencies  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Treasury  and  to  sp>end  these  borrowed 
funds  without  the  called-for  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approval.  This  is 
back-door  spending  at  its  insidious 
worst.  Without  discussion  and  pos- 
sibility of  remedial  legislation,  blame  for 
unbalanced  budgets  can  hardly  be  as- 
sessed unless  control  is  vested  in  any 
governmental  branch  or  body. 

On  February  13  of  this  year  I  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord a  table  listing  the  back-door  bills 
enacted  in  the  past  3  years.  The  total 
money  Involved — over  $1'^3  billion — is 
striking,  as  is  the  diversity  of  programs 
encompassed.  Many  of  the  bills  origi- 
nated ir  the  other  body,  despite  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  and  responsibilities 
of  tho  House  to  originate  bills  withdraw- 
ing money  from  the  Treasury. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  legislative 
enactment  permitting  money  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  is  an  appro- 
priation. Unless  this  problem  is  rec- 
ognized, and  rectified,  there  Is  no  sense 
working  for  other  items  of  legislation 
promoting  fiscal  responsibility,  be  they 
authorization  of  the  use  of  the  item 
veto,  gradual  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  or  any  other.  Fiscal  integrity  be- 
gins at  home,  and  no  homeowner  pad- 
locks his  front  gate  only  to  leave  his 
back  door  open  to  all  comers  with  his 
life  savings  in  plain  view  on  the  kitchen 
table.  We  In  Congress  do  this,  how- 
ever.   It  must  be  stopped. 

In  summary,  the  first  100  days  has 
seen  an  expansion  of  Government  ex- 
penditures not  only  in  the  recession 
fiscal  year  from  which  we  are  now 
emerging,  but  in  years  to  come.  The 
first  100  days  has  seen  a  continuation 
of  back-door  sp>ending  and  even  a  re- 
fusal to  bring  remedial  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  debate. 

I.  for  one.  am  tired  of  unbalanced 
budgets.  I  am  sick  of  Congress  abdi- 
cating Its  responsibility  to  exercise  in- 
dependent judgment  apart  from  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 
Back-door  spending  eats  away  at  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  It  has  increased  the 
national  debt  $107  billion.  I  want  no 
more  temporary  extensions  of  the  debt 
limit.  The  time  has  come  to  take  a  firm 
stand  for  fiscal  integrity  in  the  wake 
of  the  backw-ash  of  the  first  100  days. 

From  the  first  100  days  one  thing  is 
clear:  The  New  Frontier  hsis  supported 
fiscal  resp>onsibility  and  a  balanced 
budget  in  name  only  and  all  the  while 
has  asked  for  programs  to  cost  billions. 


Our  fellow  citizens  can  do  someLliing 
for  their  Government.  They  can  call 
on  their  President  not  to  seek  to  do  so 
much  for  so  many,  but  rather  to  ^ve 
us  all  a  fiscal  policy  against  inflation 
and  one  tliat  we,  not  our  grardchildren, 
will  pay  for. 

In  the  face  of  preelection  assurances 
of  sound  fiscal  policies  the  first  100 
days  Indicate  tliat  we  face  the  greatest 
Government  si)ending  orgy  in  liistory. 
with  less  congressional  control.  It  is  a 
sorry  prospect  for  the  disillusioned  tax- 
payers and  future  generations  of 
America. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Sixjakcr,  I  include 
at  tlus  point  a  tabulation  of  Uie  first 
100  days  of  the  Kennedy  spending  pro- 
posals which  reveals  not  what  the  citi- 
zens can  do  for  their  country,  but  rather 
what  the  Goveriunent  is  asking  to  do  for 
President  Kennedy  s  fellow  citizens  and 
the  direction  and  manner  in  wloich  our 
President  is  keeping  his  preelection 
pledge  to  seek  a  balanced  budget  over 
the  years  of  his  admtnistxation: 

Cost  or  thi  Prksident's  Nrw  SrEifonfc 

F»llOPOSALJ5 

(As  obtained  from  "Federal  Spending  Facta" 
Issued  by  the  Counal  of  State  Chambers 
of  Contunerce ) 
President  Kennedy  has  sent  to  Congress  a 

number  oX  messages  calling  for  enactment  of 


legl&lation  to  authorl:^  new  spending  pro- 
grams and  to  extend  and  expand  existing  pro- 
grama.  In  several  Instances  the  message 
spelled  out  the  dollar  spending  authoriza- 
tions requested,  but  In  some  others  the  mes- 
sapp  was  vainie  or  nonconunlttal.  In  meet  of 
the  latter  cases,  c<T6t  flgrures  becnme  available 
upon  introduction  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion or  In  congressional  hearings.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  a  compilation  of  the 
overall  cost  of  these  new  spending  programs 
has  not  been  made  available  to  the  public 
or  to  the  Congress,  and  may  not  even  have 
been  prepared  by  official  sources.  To  fill  this 
Infurmational  need,  the  following  analysis 
has  been  prepared  from  currently  available 
cost  data. 

With  a  few  exception.';,  the  President's  pro- 
posals call  for  authorization  of  specific  or 
approximate  dollar  amounts  to  conduct  the 
progrr.ms  over  stated  or  Implied  periods  of 
time.  The  time  periods  range  from  15 
months  for  the  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  program  to  40  years  over  which 
subsidies  would  be  paid  on  new  public 
housing  construction.  In  view  of  the  differ- 
ent periods  for  which  the  varlotis  program 
authorizations  are  being  sought.  It  would 
not  be  very  meaningful  merely  to  add  up 
the  total  costs  of  each  program.  Moreover. 
in  a  few  Instances  the  proposals  do  not  set 
a  time  limit  to  Xhe  programs  and,  conse- 
quenUy,  there  can  be  no  estimate  of  total 
cost. 

STTMMAHT 

The  table  below  shows  In  simimary  form 
the  cost  estimates  discussed  hereinbefore. 
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The  above  table  indicates  that  if  all  of  the 
spending  measures  discussed  in  this 
analysis  are  approved  by  Congress,  budget 
expenditures  will  be  Increased  by  $578  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1961  and  by  atwut  |1  7  billion 
in  19«3.  More  Importantly,  the  budget  cost 
of  these  programs  will  rise  substantially 
after  1962.  It  will  average  about  %3.2  billion 
annually  for  the  next  few  years  and  probably 
total  between  $3.7  bUlion  and  ti>2  billion 
by  fiscal  1966.  And  these  estimates  assume 
iM)  future  liberalization  of  any  of  the  pro- 


grams for  which  autharlxatlons  of  5  ye.i!-s 
or  more  have  t>een  proposed.  The  only  prob- 
able liberaiizatior.s  taken  into  account  in 
the  196C  expenditure  projections  are  In  con- 
nection with  extension  of  the  proposed  3- 
year  public  school  aid  program  and  aid  to 
depressed  areas. 

Mr.  PEXI.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
search director  of  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  says  adoption 
of  all  the  spending  measures  proposed 


by  President  Kennedy  would  make  a  $90 
billion  budget  a  certainty  by  fiscal  1965 
and  a  possibility  by  1964. 

Obviously,  such  a  budget  trend  of  the 
first  100  days  offers  no  prospect  of  re- 
lief from  repressive  taxes. 

Finally,  let  me  finish  by  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  remarks  today  regard- 
ing the  first  100  days  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  can  be  summed  up  very 
simply.  Last  fail  when  I  ran  for  re- 
election. I  told  my  constituents  that  the 
Republicans  believed  the  least  govern- 
ment was  the  best  government.  I  told 
my  constituents  that  the  election  of  Sen- 
ato:-  Kennedy  and  the  Democratic  Party 
meant  bigger  government,  more  gov- 
ernmonc.  more  regimentation,  more 
spending,  and  the  continuation  of  tlie 
philosophy  of  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  record  of  the  first 
100  days  makes  me  an  honest  man.  It 
is  a  clear  indication  that  what  I  said 
is  coming  to  pass.  Major  new  programs 
and  proposals  and  subsidies  are  addi- 
tions to  centralization  of  power  for  the 
New  Frontier  for  proposed  expenditures 
which  over  11  fiscal  years,  from  1962 
to  1972.  will  build  in  some  $36  billion  of 
new  expenditures.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  proposed  new  farm  bill. 
which  certainly  will  stdd  substantially  to 
this  figure,  nor  any  future  extensions  or 
additions  to  existin.?  programs. 

And  in  addition  to  this  vast  increase 
in  Federal  bureaucracy  and  big  govern- 
ment, there  is  one  other  threat  to  our 
free  way  of  life  which  I  had  not  fore- 
seen; namely,  as  we  have  seen  during 
the  past  100  days,  the  increase  in  back- 
door spending  by  which  the  legislative 
branch  is  abdicating  its  responsibility  to 
control  and  scrutinize  spending  pro- 
grams and  has  handed  it  over  to  the 
President  and  the  executive  sigencies. 

These  two  trends  constitute  a  threat 
to  our  economic  stability  and  our  entire 
constitutional  system. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  see  what  is  going  on  and 
in  iheir  wisdom  and  on  the  basis  of 
facts,  return  the  control  of  this  House 
in  1962  to  a  political  party  that  stands 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  re- 
SFHsnsibility  by  the  representatives  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  great  Nation. 

Estimated  costs  of  Kennedy  proposals  over 
entire  life  of  programs 

Millions  of 
ilollars 

Education 4.626 

Housing 7,  173 

Highway 11,  550 

Distressed  area 389 

Extended  unemployment 950 

Aid  to  the  children  of  unemployed. 306 

Medical  c«re  to  aged 5.  250 

Social  security  changes 5.050 

Emergency  feed  grains 500 

Defense 1.  900 

Total 37,  693 

New   farm   bill _      (?) 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  SFH?ak- 
er,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  ask  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington   I  Mr.  PkllyJ 
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who  used  the  figure  of  $36  billion  as  the 
amount  of  new  expenditures  over  the 
next  1 1  fiscal  years  proposed  thus  far  by 
the  administration.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  summarize  these  pro- 
posals for  the  record. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  various  Kennedy  pro- 
posals over  the  entire  life  of  those  pro- 
grams has  been  worked  out  on  this  basis. 
The  education  program  would  cost  $4,626 
million.  The  housing  program  over  its 
entire  life  would  amount  to  $7,173  mil- 
lion. The  highway  program  would 
amount  to  $11,550  million.  The  dis- 
tressed areas  bill,  which  we  passed,  was 
originally  proposed  to  cost  $389  million. 
The  extended  unemployment  bill,  which 
we  passed,  would  cost  $950  million.  The 
aid  to  children  of  unemployed,  which  we 
passed,  would  cost  $305  million. 

The  medical  care  for  the  aged,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  administration, 
would  cost  an  extra  $5,250  million.  So- 
cial security  changes  as  proposed  would 
cost  $5,050  million  and  then  the  legis- 
lation of  the  emergency  feed-grains  bill 
was  estimated  to  cost  .5500  million.  The 
request  for  additional  defense  was,  I  be- 
lieve. $1,900  million.  I  think,  if  my 
arithmetic  is  correct,  that  would  add 
up  to  something  like  $37  billion-plus  and 
it  does  not  include,  of  course,  the  cost 
of  the  new  farm  bill  which  is  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago  I  read  an  article  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  in  which  he  discussed 
the  apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  blame  the  projected 
deficits  in  1961  and  1962  on  Eisenhower 
miscalculations.  Has  the  gentleman 
read  that  article? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  did  read  that  article 
Of  course,  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
reads  my  remarks,  as  I  hope  many  will 
tomorrow  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
will  find  that  the  President  himself 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  those  budg- 
ets and  that  certainly  the  blame  for  the 
deficits  for  those  2  years  should  not  be 
put  on  the  back  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration as  so-called  miscalcula- 
tions of  income. 

We.  of  course,  always  have  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  income,  but  there 
are  other  built-in  costs  which  will  also 
greatly  increase  the  budget  deficits  for 
those  2  years. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
worthwhile  effort  and  for  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  House  and  the  country 
which  the  country  and  the  House  both 
need.  I  hope  there  will  be  more  talks 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
on  this  very  important  subject  of  what 
we  are  doing  and  where  we  are  going. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  very 
highly. 

Mr.  WIDNALl..  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  taking 
this  time  and  putting  this  material  to- 
gether. I  think  it  is  information  in 
which  ever>'one  is  interested  and  which 
everyone  should  have. 


PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OP 
WEEK 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  acting  majority  leader  as 
to  the  program  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  program  for  to- 
morrow is  the  joint  meeting  to  hear  an 
address  by  His  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia,  to  be 
followed  by  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  912,  the  additional 
judgeships  bill,  and  then  the  bill  HR 
6713.  the  proposed  Federal-aid  highway 
program  of  1961. 

Mr.  SHORT.  May  I  inquire  further 
about  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  week? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  when  this  program  is  completed 
that  will  be  all  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week. 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HARDING  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  motion  to  recommit  on  the  water 
pollution  control  bill  I  was  called  off  the 
floor  and  missed  the  final  vote.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  POLAND'S  MAY 
3  CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI,  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  today  on  the  170th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  May  3  Consti- 
tution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  "kbl^  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  today  so 
that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  I 
may  pay  tribute  to  the  magnificent 
Constitution  of  Poland  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  that  nation  on  May  3.  1791. 

It  might  quite  pyossibly  be  asked  why 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  United 
States  would  be  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  document  which  was  adopted  by 
a  nation  removed  from  our  own  shores 


by  thousands  of  miles.  The  answer  is 
at  once  a  source  of  Justice  and  inspira- 
tion. 

We  Americans  pay  tribute  to  Poland's 
Constitution  not  only  here  in  Congress 
but  throughout  the  United  States  be- 
cause we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Poland's  Constitution  of  1791  brought 
to  the  European  Continent  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  dignity 
which  cur  own  Nation  adopted  only  2 
years  earlier  after  the  heroic  American 
Revolution.  This  Polish  Constitution  . 
was  the  first  effort  made  by  any  Eu- 
roi^ean  nation  to  bring  to  the  people  of 
Europe  in  1791  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  self-rule  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  US.  Constitution  adopted 
in  1789. 

Equally  compelling  In  our  efforts  to 
recognize  the  great  contribution  of  the 
people  of  Poland  in  adopting  their  Con- 
stitution is  the  fact  that  the  Poles  made 
this  heroic  move  at  a  time  in  European 
history  when  despotism  was  on  the  rise 
in  Europe,  and  to  suggest  the  principles 
of  democracy  or  self-government  was  a 
move  which  provoked  only  bitter  re- 
sentment and  antagonism  by  the  rulers 
of  all  European  nations  of  that  day. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion, we  here  in  Congress  are  sending  an 
assurance  to  the  Polish  people  of  our 
continuing  behef  that  just  as  they  had 
carved  for  themselves  a  concept  of  dig- 
nity under  freedom  in  1791.  that  same 
spirit  of  freedom  will  again  emerge  when 
Poland's  present  Communist  rulers  fall 
from  the  weight  of  their  own  oppression 
and  despotism. 

Throughout  her  1.000  years  of  history. 
Poland  has  provided  In  Europe  a  stanch 
bulwark  against  those  who  would  defile 
the  dignity  of  man  by  placing  him  in 
bondage  of  oppressive  rulers.  Just  sw 
our  own  American  Constitution  adopted 
in  1789.  Poland's  Constitution  was  in- 
deed a  revolutionary  document.  It  in- 
troduced to  the  European  Continent  for 
the  first  time  In  formal  language  the 
principle  of  sovereignty  of  a  people  in 
the  state. 

This  Polish  Constitution  gave  live 
meaning  to  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, when  he  stated: 

The  disease  of  liberty  is  catching.  I  think 
it  Is  catching  in  our  time,  and  I  want  It  to 
spread  the  world  over.  Our  function  Is  to 
maintain  Its  vitality  here,  maintain  our  ex- 
ample here,  so  that  as  It  starts  to  spread 
throughout  the  world,  we  will  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  army  of  people  the  globe  around 
who  desire  to  follow  the  same  road  we  follow. 

This  challenging  principle  laid  down 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  not  only  to  Amer- 
icans but  people  throughout  the  world 
might  very  well  explain  why  Poland's 
Constitution  of  1791  was  so  short  lived. 
Her  despotic  neighbors  In  Russia  and 
Prussia  were  indeed  mindful  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  admonition  that  the  disease 
of  liberty  is  catching,  and  they  saw  the 
early  results  of  that  admonition  by  Po- 
land's adoption  of  her  Constitution.  It 
is  an  Indisputable  fact  of  history  that 
the  tyrannical  rulers  of  Poland's  neigh- 
bors could  not  afford  to  have  this  disease 
of  liberty  brought  to  the  European  Con- 
tinent, and  so  in  1795.  4  years  after  Po- 
land   adopted    the    principles    of    the 


American  Constitution,  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  into  Poland 
to  partition  that  gallant  nation. 

But  even  though  the  Poles  were  no 
longer  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  great 
Constitution  of  1791,  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom prevailed,  as  It  does  even  today. 

Poland  rose  again  after  World  War  I 
and  rekindled  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent the  democratic  principles  of  her 
peoples  stubborn  belief,  only  to  see  them 
decimated  again  by  the  infamous  Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov  agreement  of  1939, 
which  sparked  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  and  the  ultimate  treachery  of 
the  Communists  in  taking  over  Poland 
in  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  history  of  Po- 
land In  her  desperate  struggle  for  liberty 
should  be  an  Inspiration  and  a  lesson  to 
all  Americans.  Freedom  Is  a  precious 
commodity  which  can  be  easily  lost  in 
the  great  struggle  of  world  powers  today. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Poland's  Consti- 
tution here  in  Congress  today,  we  Amer- 
icans should  soberly  reappraise  our 
own  position  as  defenders  of  freedom. 
We  can  learn  from  the  tragic  history 
of  Poland  that  those  same  descK)tic  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  world  today  which 
crushed  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  Po- 
land 170  years  ago.  We  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  while  freedom  brings  great 
blessings,  it  also  requires  tremendous 
sacrifices.  I  pray  to  God  that  we  in 
America  will  never  become  so  self- 
assured  of  our  freedom  that  we  will  let 
it  slip  away  from  our  shores  through 
apathy  and  inaction. 

Poland's  Constitution  of  1791  should 
rightfully  inspire  those  who  respect 
freedom  just  as  dots  our  own  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  to  understand  this 
fully,  we  should  heed  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy  made  on  September 
17  of  last  year  in  Greensboro.  N.C.  The 
then  Senator  said: 

I  think  the  United  States  has  lost  Its 
Image  as  a  revolutlc>nary,  forward-looking 
country.  We  celebrate  today  the  anniver- 
sary of  Constitution  Day.  I  hold  the  view 
that  the  Constitution  Is  the  most  revolu- 
tionary document,  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  ever  written;  and  It  should, 
to  the  new  countries,  serve  as  a  source  of 
stimulation  and  enterprise.  We  hold  the 
view  that  the  people  will  come  first,  not  the 
Government.  We  hold  the  view  that  every 
American,  regardless  of  his  religion  or  hls^ 
race.  Is  entitled  to  hlt>  constitutional  rights. 

The  words  of  President  Kennedy  are 
as  true  today  as  they  were  half  a  year 
ago.  or  as  they  would  have  been  170 
years  ago,  when  the  heroic  Poles 
adopted  the  concejJt  of  constitutional 
rule. 

They  will  lose  their  meaning  only  if 
our  Nation  becomes  so  entrenched  in  its 
own  comfort  that  it  fails  to  recognize 
the  plight  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  who  are  today  living  in 
privation  under  the  rule  of  Commimist 
dictators. 

I  truly  hope  the  tribute  we  are  paying 
today  to  the  Constitution  of  Poland  will 
rekindle  in  all  Americans  that  revolu- 
tionary spirit  which  our  own  forefathers 
manifested  so  heroically  in  the  struggle 
which  won  for  us  our  own  freedom.  I 
hope  this  revolutionary  spirit  will  again 


spread  through  the  whole  world  and 
bring  about  a  dedication  to  freedom  and 
constitutional  rule  under  the  principles 
of  sovereignty  for  all  p>eople. 

It  is  most  significant  that  the  revo- 
lution which  brought  to  Poland  these 
principles  of  constitutional  government 
In  1791  was  accomplished  without  a 
single  drop  of  blood  being  spilled.  It 
was  an  act  of  wise  statesmanship  en- 
acted by  the  Polish  Diet  In  1791  In  War- 
saw that  by  unanimous  solemn  vote 
brought  about  this  historic  p)olitical.  so- 
cial, and  educational  reform  destined  to 
strengthen  the  Polish  state  at  a  time  of 
threatening  dangers  from  imp)eriiillstlc 
neighboring  pKJwers. 

I  have  never  been  convinced  by  those 
who  proclaim  that  armed  Intervention 
must  be  the  necessary  corollary  for 
bringing  freedom  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  I  stand  before  you  firmly  con- 
vinced the  decisive  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  being  today  magnificently 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  America 
from  both  parties,  can  indeed  bring  to 
the  world  those  basic  freedoms  we  hold 
for  ourselves  without  resorting  to  ermed 
Intervention.  But  this  can  only  happen 
when  enlightened  people  throughout  the 
world  will  recognize  our  Presidents  de- 
termination and  refiect  this  determina- 
tion to  their  own  p>eople. 

Just  as  the  Polish  p>eople  carvtd  for 
themselves  a  doctrine  of  dignity  under 
freedom,  so  can  the  entire  world  follow 
this  magnificent  example  if  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world  will  stand  firm  and 
resolute  against  Soviet  threats.  History 
has  shown  us  that  despotism  triumphs 
only  In  the  wake  of  weakness,  indecision, 
and  appeasement. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Poland  today.  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  here  in  Congress  should  serve  notice 
on  the  present  Communist  rulers  of 
Poland  that  our  patience  Is  not  inex- 
haustible. Let  Poland's  Premier  Wlady- 
slaw  Gomulka  take  heed  of  the  fact  that 
we  in  this  Congress,  mindful  of  the  great 
contributions  the  people  of  Poland  made 
on  the  altar  of  freedom,  recognize  that 
they  need  all  of  our  assistance  to  relieve 
their  present  privation.  But  this  assist- 
ance cannot  long  continue  by  humani- 
tarian Americans  while  Mr.  Gomulka 
continues  his  blind  allegiance  to  Moscow 
rule.  I  was  shocked  to  read  about 
Premier  Gomulka 's  unprovoked  attack 
against  the  United  States  the  other  day 
when,  like  a  puppet  he  followed  Soviet 
propaganda  In  trying  to  place  the  tag 
of  aggressor  on  the  United  States  for  the 
abortive  attempt  at  restoration  of  free- 
dom by  the  Cuban  people  themselves. 

I  hope  ways  will  be  found  to  tell  the 
gallant  F>eople  of  Poland,  who  are  today 
suffering  privation  under  Communist 
rule,  that  it  is  Premier  Gomulka  himself 
who  is  emerging  as  the  chief  architect  of 
obstruction  to  further  help  by  the  United 
States  to  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  Poland. 

I  have  supix)rted  efforts  in  this  Con- 
gress to  help  these  gallant  Polish  people, 
even  though  they  are  under  the  rule  of 
Communist  leaders,  because  .t  is  an  in- 
disputable, undeniable,  unequivocal  fact 
that  the  millions  of  people  in  Poland  are 
not  Communists,  never  have  been  Com- 


munists, and  never  will  subscribe  volun- 
tarily to  Communist  dogma.  But  even 
my  patience  Is  not  inexhaustible.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  more  dlfiBcult  to  pro- 
vide help  to  these  wonderful  people  who 
have  made  such  great  effort  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  who.  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity today,  would  indeed  aline  their 
loyalties  with  the  democracies  of  the 
West,  when  Poland's  present  albeit  tem- 
porary Communist  leaders  continue  in 
their  brutal  attacks  on  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  one  consoling  fact  is 
the  sincere  belief  the  people  of  Poland 
are  not  going  to  be  beguiled  by  Mr. 
Gomulka's  intemperate  assaults  on  the 
dignity  of  our  Nation.  They  will  not  be 
deceived  because  burning  In  their  hearts 
today,  just  as  in  1791.  is  the  spirit  and 
longing  for  freedom. 

Poland's  Communist  rulers  will  fail  in 
their  efforts  to  deny  the  Polish  i>eople 
their  sovereignty  just  as  Hitler  and  all 
other  previous  despots  failed. 

Today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  Poland's 
great  Constitution  of  1791.  we  look  with 
confidence  to  the  day  that  freedom  will 
again  emerge  in  Poland  and  the  rest  of 
the  captive  world,  and  these  great  na- 
tions will  again  join  the  world  family  of 
nations  as  free  people. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  proud  to  join  with  others  in  the 
celebration  of  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

The  people  of  Poland  can  be  justly 
proud  of  their  wonderful  heritage,  for 
they  have  given  to  the  world  and  this 
country  great  men,  achievements,  and 
ideals. 

Though  Poland  for  these  past  many 
years  has  been  tied  under  the  yoke  of 
oppression,  I  know  the  people  in  theii 
hearts  carry  the  joy  of  this  celebration 
and  the  undleing  prayer  for  independ- 
ence from  the  claws  of  communism. 

In  joining  in  the  cel&bration  of  this 
great  day.  we  must  also  continue  to  join 
with  them  always  in  their  prayers  and 
works  so  that  the  people  of  Poland  and 
Polish  heritage  throughout  the  world  can 
be  again  truly  free  to  enjoy  the  inde- 
f>endence  they  so  deeply  love  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3  is  a  date  of  special  significance  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  of  Polish 
descent.  For  it  was  on  that  date,  in 
1791.  that  Poland  reformed  her  govern- 
ment and  adopted  constitutional  prin- 
ciples that  placed  her  among  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 

Those  principles,  unfortunately,  were 
submerged  by  the  partition  of  Poland  a 
few  years  later,  but  they  lived  on  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people  and  were 
carried  to  this  country  by  the  millions 
of  Polish  citizens  who  started  life  anew 
here. 

The  healthy  root  that  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality  took  in  our  land  was 
in  no  small  part  due  to  the  ardent  belief 
with  which  these  principles  were  held  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Poland. 

■While  May  3  is  therefore  a  date  that 
is  of  particular  pride  to  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  it  is  also  a  date  that 
should  be  proudly  noted  by  all  Amer- 
icans. For  Americans  of  every  race  and 
creed  and  national  origin  rejoice  in  lib- 
erty and  hope  that  the  day  will  not  be 
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distant  when  the  people  of  Poland  live 
again  in  freedom. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unhappy  history  of  the 
Poles  in  modem  times  is  full  of  ups  and 
downs;  it  is  marked  with  glorious  deeds 
and  tragic  disasters.  Their  late  18th 
century  history  wsis  especially  so.  for  in 
the  middle  of  an  inescapable  national 
disaster  their  patriotic  and  statesmanlike 
leaders  did  their  best  in  presenting  their 
country  with  the  most  liberal  and  dem- 
ccratic  constitution. 

After  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in 
1772  among  her  three  greedy  and  grasp- 
ing neighbors.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  Pcrfish  leaders  knew  that  Poland 
could  not  escai>e  eventual  dismember- 
ment in  the  hands  of  these  powerb. 
"rhey  thought  that,  in  the  absence  ot 
effective  foreign  aid,  their  best  chance 
of  forestalling  such  a  sad  eventuality 
rested  in  the  overhauling  and  strength- 
ening of  Poland's  Government.  They 
thereby  hop>ed  to  unite  all  Poles  more 
firmly  behind  the  Government,  and  thus 
face  their  foes  in  unison.  With  that 
lofty  objective  in  mind  a  committee  of 
the  Diet — or  the  Assembly — was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  constitution.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1788.  and  by  early 
1791  the  drafted  document  was  ready. 
It  was  promulgated  on  May  3.  and 
thenceforth  became  known  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  3. 

That  memorable  and  historic  docu- 
ment embodied  many  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive ideas,  and  represented  a  de- 
cisive advance  over  anything  of  the  kind 
yet  attempted  in  any  country  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe.  By  its  provisions 
Poland  emerged  from  an  antiquated 
medieval  system  of  government  and  en- 
tered into  one  with  many  modernistic 
features. 

Autocratic  Poland  became  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility was  introduced  and  cabinet  type 
of  government  was  established.  The 
Intricate  and  obstructive  features  of  the 
old  system  were  abolished,  and  many 
class  distinctions  were  eliminated.  The 
barrier  separating  the  nobility  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  was  drastically  low- 
ered. Personal  privileges  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  gentry  alone  were  now 
made  available  to  all  townsmen,  and  the 
peasantry  were  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  The  powers  of  the 
upper  house  were  reduced  and  those  of 
the  lower — or  popularly  elected — assem- 
bly were  Increased.  Freedom  of  con- 
science and  of  speech  were  guaranteed. 
These  democratic  features  made  the 
constitution  of  May  3  a  model  constitu- 
tion, and  as  such  it  was  widely  hailed 
l)oth  in  Po'and  and  by  Poland's  friends 
in  other  lands.  The  date  of  its  procla- 
mation became  a  Polish  national  holi- 
day. But  the  above  is  the  story  of  the 
valiant  attempt  on  the  part  of  Polish 
leaders  to  salvage  their  country  from 
eventual  dismemberment,  a  noble  and 
intelligent  attempt,  and  its  failure  is  no 
discredit  to  their  memory. 

Soon  after  the  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed in  Poland,  her  implacable  fOes 
declared  war  upon  her,  and  finally 
brought  her  independent  existence  to  an 
end.    For  that  reason  the  Polish  people 


never  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  under 
their  constitution,  and  perhaps  that  is 
one  more  reason  why  they  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  memorable  document  em- 
bodying their  unrealized  dreams  and 
long -cherished  hopes.  That  is  why,  as 
the  years  and  decades  go  by,  the  Poles 
regard  that  document,  their  constitution 
of  May  3.  as  the  true  expression  of  their 
ideals  and  celebrate  its  anniversary  as 
their  national  holiday.  I  am  pleased  to 
echo  their  genuine  patriotic  sentiments 
on  the  170th  anniversary  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day. 

Mr.  CELiER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3d  of 
May  is  one  of  the  most  significant  days 
in  man's  turbulent  history  of  fight  for 
freedom.  Since  1791,  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom, when  thf  people  of  Poland  pro- 
mulgated its  constitution,  have  been 
held  steadfast  by  the  people  of  Poland, 
both  within  and  without  the  country. 

When  we  consider  the  words  that  are 
part  of  the  3d  of  May  constitution, 
reaching  back  to  the  18th  century,  we 
know  that  the  good  people  of  Poland 
were  in  the  vanguard  of  democracy: 

All  power  In  civic  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  Ita  end 
and  object  beln^  the  preservation  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  stiite.  the  civil  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  so<:lety.  on  an  equ&l  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

Just  so  long  as  the  people  of  Poland, 
as  well  as  all  f  r  ?edom-loving  people,  hold 
on  to  the  ideals  and  the  vision  of  these 
early  Polish  patriots,  just  so  much  closer 
will  come  their  realization. 

We  have  learned  that  the  overthrow 
of  tyranny  is  no  easy  matter  but  in  his- 
tory's long  pull,  it  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
rise  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  Poland's  Constitution  Day  is 
an  occasion  for  honoring  a  nation  which 
refuses  to  be  conquered.  An  indomitable 
people,  the  Poles  throughout  all  history 
have  suffered  probably  more  and  more 
often  than  any  other  ethnic  group  in 
the  whole  world.  They  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  their  ruthless  neighbors  on 
all  sides,  agaui  and  again  and  again. 
Since  1939  they  have  endured  terror  and 
misery*  beyond  even  that  of  the  suffering 
millions  throurhout  all  the  world  and 
greater  than  'Jieir  own  repeated  an- 
guish down  the  centuries.  Yet,  as  al- 
ways in  their  centuries-old  history,  they 
have  endured  and  persisted  in  their 
heroic  and  independent  spirit.  They 
have  remained  an  entity. 

The  division.',  of  Poland  between  the 
warring  powers  of  Europe  before  1800 
are  landmarks  in  the  annals  of  exploita- 
tion of  nation  by  nation.  In  the  last 
century  and  a  half  Poland  has  twice 
lost  her  freedom.  Yet  Poland  has  never 
ceased  to  be.  The  country  which  led 
Europe  as  it  emerged  from  the  Dark 
Ages — led  Europe  in  Christianity,  in 
culture,  in  political  development — has 
never  lost  its  basic  stamina.  Its  capacity 
for  recuperation,  or  its  enduring  quali- 
ties of  courage,  ctiltivation,  and  Chris- 
tian fortitude. 

Poland  as  the  eastern  outpost  of 
Western  civili'/.ation  for  centuries  with- 
stood the  onslaught  of  the  barbaric 
hordes  from  the  east.  In  m'xiem  his- 
tory Poland  emerged  again  and  again 


from  the  assaults  of  Germany  on  the 
left  and  Russia  on  the  right  of  her 
beleaguered  frontiers.  Throughout  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  history  the  Polish 
people  have  not  only  endured,  they  have 
emerged  with  a  faiLh  in  their  own  per- 
manence, a  knowledge  of  their  inex- 
haustible spirit,  and  an  unquenchable 
hope  for  the  triumph  of  Justice. 

Never  did  a  people  deserve  more  sup- 
port and  encouragement  from  the  free 
world.  For  the  Poles  liave  carried  the 
banner  of  freedom  throuehout  the  holo- 
caust of  centuries.  Their  respect  for 
the  individual,  for  the  rights  of  man,  for 
liberty  of  person,  of  mind,  and  of  .soul 
has  pervaded  despite  all  efforts  to  an- 
nihilate it.  Since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  they  have  suffered  not 
only  the  awful  horrors  of  war  known 
to  all  nations,  they  have  been  subjected 
to  rata.strophic  defeat.  ruthle.ss  terror  of 
occupying  forces,  torture  and  murder 
both  inside  and  outside  of  concentration 
camps,  forced  emigration. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  Poland  remains  un- 
conquered.  As  it  has  endured,  so  will 
it  endure.  We  salute  the  Polish  people 
with  admiration,  with  hope,  and  with 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  triumph. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  170 
years  have  pa.ssed  since  the  people  of 
Poland  drafted  their  real  democratic 
charter,  which  was  to  become  the  guide- 
line for  all  those  who  were  opposed  to 
tyranny  and  dictatorial  powers.  Last 
year  there  were  over  30  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  containing 
speeches  made  by  distinguished  Members 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  In  nearly 
all  of  the  addresses  the  Members  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  following  year 
would  bring  a  better  future  for  the  op- 
pressed Polish  people,  along  with  all 
their  enslaved  neighbors.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  looking  back 
today  over  the  past  year,  one  can  only 
wonder  why  we  have  not  found  ourselves 
yet  engaged  In  a  third  world  war. 

Reading  the  daily  press,  it  seems  that 
there  is  not  a  sin^rle  spot  on  this  earth 
which  has  not  become  inflamed.  Barely 
did  we  try  to  clear  up  the  situation  in 
the  Congo,  when  fire  broke  out  in  Laos, 
and  while  fighting  continued  there,  we 
woke  up  one  morning  only  to  learn  that 
rebel  forces  had  landed  on  Cuban  soil 
in  an  attempt  to  liberate  their  homeland 
from  Castro's  Communist-infested  dic- 
tatorship. While  fierce  fighting  was 
going  on  In  Cuba,  we  learned  that  French 
forces  in  Algeria  had  stacked  a  mutiny 
against  President  de  Gaulle,  and  up  to 
this  day  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  tell  anyone 
here  what  the  reason  is  for  all  this.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  not  American  Incapability,  or 
111  will,  to  handle  the  situation.  We  have 
tried  hard  enough  to  convince  people 
who  do  not  share  our  views  that  we  are 
sincere  in  our  words  and  that  we  want 
to  see  all  people  free  from  ruthless  police 
systems,  be  it  on  the  far  right  or  the 
left.  We  have  shown  time  and  again 
that  we  support  fighters  for  freedom  in 
Communist-enslaved  countries.  In  Tru- 
jillo's  Dominican  Republic  or  Hitler's 
Germany. 

Yet,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, and  many  among  us  ask  why? 


Why  do  we  have  enemies  in  Europe 
whom  we  have  helped  to  liberate?  Why 
are  we  disliked  in  African  countries  that 
became  independent  clue  to  our  vote  in 
the  United  Nations?  The  answer  to  this 
and  to  the  many  questions  that  have 
puzzled  today  most  policymakers  is 
plain — Moscow  is  against  it.  Just  as  we 
adhere  to  our  great  American  Consti- 
tution, and  just  like  ihe  Nazis  followed 
closely  to  Hitlers  guideline  'Mein 
Kampf,  "  the  answer  to  todays  events 
can  only  be  found  in  Marx's  manifesto 
"Das  Kapital.  "  The  Soviet  tyrants  from 
Lenin  through  Trotsky.  Stalin  to  Khru- 
shchev, have  followed  the  preaching  of 
Marx  completely,  and  exactly.  They 
may  differ  on  how  to  run  their  own  na- 
tion, and  they  may  oppose  each  other 
in  their  lust  for  absolute  power,  but 
nevertheless,  all  of  them  agree  in  the 
principle,  that  to  achieve  their  aim  a 
world  revolution  is  n<?cessary.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  means,  .said  Marx,  as  long 
tis  we  achieve  our  final  aim.  Cheating, 
lying,  and  blackmail  has  been  most  com- 
monly used  by  the  Soviet  leaders,  to  line 
up  ignorant  and  discontented  masses, 
throughout  the  world. 

Having  closed  themselves  up  behind 
an  iron  wall  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  masters  of  the  science  of  propaganda 
have  told  all  sorts  of  lies,  easily  picked 
up  by  ignorance.  Only  a  very  few  people 
know  that  were  it  not  for  American  sup- 
port in  World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  perished  under  the  steam- 
roller of  the  advancing  Nazi  machine. 
Few  only  realize  ho\,-  many  American 
engineers  and  technicians,  who  went  as 
advisers  to  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  the 
last  war.  have  perished  there  in  slave 
labor  camps  and  have  never  again  been 
heard  from.  Few  jjeople  remember  that" 
were  it  not  for  Hitler's  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  mutual  friendship 
since  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact  would 
have  existed  to  this  day. 

How  many  jjeople  do  remember  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  drafted  during  World 
War  n.  and  later  in  the  course  of  the 
Yalta  Conference  abused  and  disre- 
garded when  Stalin  insisted  on  having 
the  entire  Polish  border  changed. 
Should  not  Khrushchev  and  his  gang 
that  worked  under  Stalin  occupy  the 
same  glass  dock  along  nith  Eichmann.  on 
trial  for  having  massacred  6  million  peo- 
ple? What  about  the  countless  millions 
who  were  deported  to  slave  labor  camps 
from  all  the  Baltic  States  and  who  were 
never  heard  of  again?  What  about  the 
Polish  insurgents  who  fought  off  Hitler's 
occupants  in  Warsaw,  expecting  prom- 
ised aid  from  the  Soviet  army  occupy- 
ing the  other  side  of  the  city?  How 
about  the  12,000  Polish  officers  shot  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  and  dumped  into  mass 
graves?  And  what  atout  the  suppress- 
ing of  the  Hungarian  revolt?  Are  not 
these  few  charges  alone  sufficient  to 
bring  the  ruthless  ma^'ters  of  the  Krem- 
lin before  a  world  court  of  justice,  just 
like  Eichmann  is  facing  today? 

About  10  days  ago  the  worlcl  went  wild 
over  the  Soviet's  achievement  of  send- 
ing a  man  into  space.  Once  again  very 
few  of  us  analyzed  Soviet  reports  on  this 
world  event  to  really  grasp  the  true  pic- 
ture of  this  brilliantly  staged  propa- 
ganda  masterpiece.      At    this   point,    I 


must  bow  my  head  to  my  young  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Hon.  Roman  Pucin- 
SKi  from  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  He  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  doubt  the  story  about  the  mys- 
terious flight.  Time  magazine  and  other 
publications  followed  his  belief.  Know- 
ing a  little  bit  about  the  true  workings 
of  the  Moscow  propaganda  mill,  some- 
one may  find  many  analogies  in  this 
trumped-up  and  unfounded  achieve- 
ment. 

Credit  went  to  an  unknown  filer  who 
overnight  t>ecame  a  hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  true,  he  was  just  used  like  a 
guinea  pig  in  a  remote  controlled  mis- 
sile, with  no  less  power  than  was  exer- 
cised by  Laika,  the  Soviet  dog.  Pcx)r 
Laika,  except  for  an  additional  meal  on 
that  day,  did  not  get  a  medal. 

But  what  was  not  surprising  was  the 
b-;llyhcx)  that  followed  the  landing  of 
Cagarin.  Most  of  his  well -prepared 
.speech  made  after  his  landing  was  a 
brief  rundown,  a  cliche  style,  hailing  the 
Communist  leadership,  the  party,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Whatever  he  said 
about  the  flight  itself  has  been  already 
known  from  photographs  taken  by  our 
own  cameras  placed  in  our  guided  mis- 
siles. Not  one  word  said  by  Gagarin  was 
new.  Once  he  spoke  about  a  porthole  in 
his  spaceship,  which  was  again  denied 
later.  He  did  not  forget  to  mention 
kolkhozes — cooperative  farms — he  saw 
while  flying  over  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
own  wife  was  amazed  to  learn  that  her 
husband  was  a  major  in  the  Soviet  Air 
Force.  Even  the  launching  point  of  the 
spaceship  was  held  in  deep  mystery. 
Yet  the  world  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  space  flight  with  a  man  in  the 
missile  had  taken  place,  but  no  one  has 
heard  any  signals,  allegedly  sent  by 
Gagarin  from  his  flight.  Did  we  not  learn 
also  that  it  was  not  Marconi  who  in- 
vented the  radio,  but  an  obscure  Rus- 
sian a  long  time  before?  How  absurd 
can  we  become  in  trusting  Soviet  words? 
But  should  we  really  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  the  great  Soviet  achievements. 
and  should  we  really  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  have  launched  a  spaceship, 
then  why  should  we  not  ask  them  to  pro- 
duce the  true  builders  of  the  Soviet 
spaceship,  release  their  names,  just  as  we 
have  done  for  years,  telling  the  world 
that  "Von  Braun  is  our  top  man  in  the  field 
of  rockets  and  missiles.  Where  are  the 
thousands  of  German  scientists  depKjrted 
by  the  Russians  in  1945? 

I  believe  that  there  is  still  time  to 
change  the  picture  and  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war  clash.  We  have  to  show  the 
world  that  most  of  it  is  being  duped  by 
masters  in  that  art.  We  should  produce 
pictures  and  distribute  them  widely,  of 
larger  Soviet  towns  that  are  empty  of 
traffic,  with  people  rushing  through  their 
main  streets  in  shabby  and  rugged 
clothes.  We  should  cite  and  emphasize 
the  facts  of  how  the  Soviets  exploit  their 
satellite  countries,  by  buying  a  ton  of 
coal  for  pennies  and  reselling  it  for 
dollars. 

Only  then  the  Soviet  lies  can  be  de- 
feated, just  as  Hitler  when  the  truth 
came  out  in  the  end.  If  this  is  done,  we 
will  once  again  be  able  to  celebrate  a 
true  3d  of  May  in  a  democratic  and  free 
community  of  Poland. 


Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  8,  1918,  right  in  this  very  Cham- 
ber, President  Wilson  enunciated  his 
famous  "14  ixiints  of  p>eace. "  Freemen 
here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  world, 
thrilled  at  his  inclusion  of  Poland's  in- 
dependence as  a  sine  qua  non  for  chart- 
ing world  peace. 

No  more  ardent  and  able  champion  of 
Poland's  longing  for  recogiution  as  a  free 
Nation  can  be  found  than  our  illustrious 
World  War  I  President. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  his  name 
and  memor>'  are  revered  in  Polish  homes 
throughout  the  world?  His  picture,  tat- 
tered by  time,  can  still  be  found  in  Polish 
living  rcxDms. 

Today,  as  true  Poles  everywhere  ob- 
serve the  170th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  Poland,  we 
should  pause  to  reflect  on  that  historic 
document  patterned  after  the  funda- 
mentals of  freedom  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  \*Titten  into  our  own  Con- 
stitution just  4  years  earlier. 

Europ>e  was  startled  by  the  scope  and 
liberalness  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 
European  despots  feared  the  results  of 
this  daring  document  and  strove  quickly 
to  submerge  it  lest  it  inspire  their  ovm. 
subjects  to  similar  expressions  of  their 
desire  for  freedom.  The  Constitution  of 
Poland  is  the  more  amazing  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  conceived  during 
Poland's  most  critical  hour,  at  least  up 
to  that  time.  And  it  was  a  major  step 
forward  in  internal  liberty  as  well  as  a 
gesture  of  defiance  to  her  greedy  neigh- 
bors. 

Beset  on  both  eastern  and  western 
frontiers  by  hostile  nations.  Poland  was 
overrun  and  partitioned  several  times. 
Her  fields  were  drenched  with  blood  as 
her  sons  fell  in  her  defense. 

Even  tcxiay,  fettered  as  she  is  by  her 
godless  oppressor,  Polish  hearts  and 
minds  still  retain  the  deathless  yearning 
for  freedom.  On  this  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  of  Poland,  her  sons  and 
daughters  still  chant  their  national  an- 
them, loud  and  clear  in  the  free  world, 
but  muted  and  whispered  wherever  the 
hammer  and  sickle  are  flown. 

That  very  anthem.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
prayer  for  deliverance — a  prayer  that 
finds  its  echo  in  the  hearts  of  freemen 
everywhere. 

We  in  the  United  States  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Poland  which  gave 
us  valiant  men  to  aid  us  gain  our  own 
mdependence.  And  she  gave  us  and  the 
world  of  her  scientists,  artists,  and 
craftsmen.  In  all  these  fields,  Poland's 
rollcall  of  honor  ranks  second  to  none — 
Copernicus,  the  world's  eminent  mathe- 
matician: Madam  Curie,  the  wizard  of 
roentgenology;  Paderewski  and  Chopin, 
music's  immortals;  and  Modjeski,  the 
brilliant  bridge  builder.  Of  course,  no 
roster  of  Poland's  heroes  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  those  two  war- 
rior immortals,  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski, 
who  played  a  brilliant  part  in  helping  us 
win  our  own  independence. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  as  long 
as  there  are  freemen  in  the  world,  Pol- 
ish Constitution  Day  will  be  observed 
with  appropriate  honors. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  duty  of  grave 
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Importance  to  recognize  the  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  On  May  3, 
in  1791,  the  Polish  people  established  a 
constitutional  government  founded  on 
the  principles  of  equality  of  man  and  the 
right  of  men  everywhere  to  personal  lib- 
erty. They  did  this  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  aggressive 
neighbors  who  overwhelmed  them  in  a 
few  short  years.  Undaunted,  Poland 
fought  for  her  freedom  again  and  again, 
finally  regained  it  after  World  War  I, 
only  to  be  invaded  in  1939.  Today,  even 
under  communism,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Poles  is  still  unbroken. 

Reading  the  daily  news,  it  appears  that 
we  are  living  in  a  period  of  political 
turmoU  with  only  the  United  States  and 
a  few  stable  democratic  nations  still 
holding  firm  while  sinister  ideologies 
threaten  to  overpower  the  whole  world. 
This  is  a  time  of  swift  and  radical 
change.     President  Kennedy  has  said: 

Only  a  few  generations  have  been  granted 
the  role  of  defending  freedom  In  Its  hour 
of  maximum  danger. 

Actually  we  are  living  through  a 
political  explosion  when  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  ac  sieving  freedom  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history.  Such  people,  ig- 
norant of  the  pitfalls  of  self-govern- 
ment, can  easily  be  misled.  Millions 
more,  struggling  toward  the  same  goal, 
have  already  fallen  into  a  quicksand  of 
political  oppression. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  of  maximum  im- 
portance that  we  establish  communica- 
tion with  them.  Somehow  we  must 
teach  the  real  meaning  of  freedom:  free- 
dom of  enterprise,  of  speech,  of  religion; 
freedom  from  want,  from  oppression, 
from  fear.  We  ourselves,  so  long  used 
to  our  privileges  that  we  no  longer  fully 
appreciate  them,  have  handicaps  in 
speaking  to  newly  freed  peoples. 

But  the  Poles,  more  than  any  other 
people,  understand  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom. They  have  fought  boldly  and  per- 
sistently for  a  freedom  which  they  have 
lost  again  and  again,  but  which  they 
value  more  than  life  itself.  The  cele- 
bration of  PoUsh  Constitution  Day 
demonstrates  to  all  the  world  the  im- 
portance of  freedom  and  the  terrible 
sadness  of  freedom  lost. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Polish  people  on 
this  170th  anniversary  of  their  Consti- 
tution Day. 

On  this  day  in  1791.  the  Polish  Diet  in 
Warsaw,  inspired  by  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  French  Declaration 
on  the  Rights  of  Man.  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  solemn  vote  important  po- 
litical, social,  and  educational  reforms 
destined  to  strengthen  the  Polish  state 
at  a  time  of  threatening  dangers  from 
Russian  and  Prussian  imperialism. 

Polish  immigrants  came  to  America 
bringing  with  them  a  rich  heritage  of 
dedication  to  human  rights  and  freedom 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
American  cultvu-e  and  progress. 

In  my  own  community  of  Reading  and 
Berks  County,  as  in  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  Nation,  these  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  fine  and  decent  citizens. 
They  are  indtistrious,  energetic  and  pro- 


gressive, smd  have  contributed  much  to 
our  own  free  way  of  life. 

Five  years  ago,  the  heroic  struggle  of 
the  people  of  Poznan  against  the  Soviet 
puppet  regime  gave  renewed  hope  to  mil- 
lions of  freedom-loving  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  This  spirit  of  devo- 
tion to  the  principle  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment will  eventually  triumph. 

Polish  descendants  in  this  country  can 
well  be  proud  of  their  culture  and  tradi- 
tional love  of  freedom.  I  join  in  saluting 
them  on  this  anniversary  of  their  first 
constitution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
freedom-loving  and  liberty-minded 
Poles,  the  anniversary  of  their  Consti- 
tution Day  is  almost  as  important  as 
that  of  their  independence  day.  The 
constitution  was  promulgated  and 
adopted  when  Poland  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  its  very  existence  as  an 
independent  entity.  Through  its  adop- 
tion Polish  loaders  meant  to  strengthen 
the  Polish  Government  and  to  resist  its 
enemies  more  effectively.  At  the  same 
time  they  hoped  to  overhaul  their  gov- 
ernmental machinery  and  bring  it  up 
to  date.  With  these  objectives  in  mind, 
and  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  they 
framed  a  progressive,  liberal  constitu- 
tion. 

That  constitution  contained  much  of 
what  we  today  regard  as  basic  human 
rights.  Its  keystone  was  the  clause  on 
power : 

All  power  In  civic  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end 
and  object  b;lng  the  preservation  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale 
and  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

The  king'3  authority  was  controlled 
and  curbed,  and  Poland  became  a  con- 
stitutional, limited  monarchy.  The 
powers  of  tlie  elected  legislative  cham- 
ber were  enhanced  and  those  of  the  up- 
per chamber  reduced.  The  nobility  lost 
some  of  its  privileges,  and  the  peasantry 
was  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Fleligious  toleration  and  freedom 
of  speech  were  guaranteed.  Restraining 
the  powerful,  guaranteeing  the  rights 
of  the  weak,  the  constitution  was  a  true 
instrument  for  social  progress. 

Unfortimately,  the  Poles  never  had 
the  chance  to  put  the  constitution  to 
work.  Soon  after  its  promulgation.  Po- 
land was  af,'ain  overrun  by  its  neigh- 
bors, then  partitioned  for  the  third  time 
and  lost  its  independence.  Thus  the 
constitution  could  not  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  far  from  remaining  a  scrap 
of  paper,  its  ideals  have  become  the  po- 
litical creed  of  the  Polish  people,  em- 
blazoned in  their  minds  and  hearts,  no 
matter  what  foreign  rule  has  been  im- 
posed on  their  nation.  The  promulga- 
tion date  of  the  constitution  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  most  important  national 
holidays.  Today  is  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  that  historic  event,  and  as  such 
it  is  being  celebrated  in  Polish  communi- 
ties througl-iout  the  free  world.  We  Join 
all  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry in  commemorating  this  historic 
occasion,  and  we  pray  that  this  consti- 
tution wiU  again  rule  Polish  land  as  well 
as  Polish  spurits. 


Mr.  KOONKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  times 
of  trials  and  troubles  people's  thoughts 
draw  hope  and  encouragement  from 
happier  days  in  their  past  history.  This 
is  especially  so  with  the  Polish  people 
who  find  themselves  enslaved  in  their 
homeland  under  an  alien  tyranny.  To- 
day, 170  years  after  their  first  democratic 
constitution,  they  can  look  back  to  that 
instrument  with  justified  pride  and  sin- 
cere faith  that  someday  they  will  live  in 
freedom  once  again. 

The  adoption  of  that  liberal  constitu- 
tion in  1791  moved  Poland  from  the 
Middle  Ages  into  modern  times.  To  this 
day  that  single  event  constitutes  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  significant  land- 
marks in  Poland's  modern  political  his- 
tory. The  document  made  Poland  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  with  a  responsible 
cabinet  form  of  government.  Old  class 
distinctions  and  privileges  were  wiped 
out,  and  the  government  was  strength- 
ened by  bringing  the  peasantry  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Freedom  of 
speech  and  conscience  was  guaranteed, 
and  the  ixjwers  of  the  nobility  were  cur- 
tailed. In  short,  it  was  a  most  progres- 
sive constitution,  the  first  democratic 
constitution  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  On  the  170th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  that  constitution  we  honor 
the  memory  of  patriotic  Poles  who  draft- 
ed and  enacted  that  great  document  and 
voice  otxr  hope  that  Poland  will  once 
again  be  able  to  throw  off  all  bonds  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  month  of  May  signifies  the  birth  of 
new  life  as  can  be  evidenced  by  na- 
ture's cycle  in  bringing  forth  the  fresh- 
ness of  spring  with  new  buds  bursting 
from  flowers  and  trees.  So  it  is  synony- 
mous that  the  people  of  Poland  chose 
this  3d  day  of  May  to  announce  their 
new  life  of  freedom,  when  they  adopted 
a  constitution  in  1791  that  closely  fol- 
lows our  own  form  of  representative 
government  as  initiated  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Well  over  a  century  and  a  half  have 
passed  since  that  era  of  freedom  seemed 
to  blow  like  a  fresh  wind  through  old 
Europe  and  what  was  then  the  New 
World.  In  those  days,  men  pledged  their 
fortunes,  their  honor,  and  their  lives  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty — and  more 
often  than  not  were  called  upon  to  fulfill 
their  pledges.  Polish  patriots  fotight 
for  liberty  in  the  United  States  and 
American  patriots  applauded  when 
ancient  tyrannies  seemed  to  be  on  the 
wane  in  Poland. 

But  tyranny  is  a  cancer  and.  once  re- 
moved, does  not  sissure  a  complete  cure 
for  its  many  ills.  For,  as  cancer,  in  time 
it  can  regrow  to  death-dealing  propor- 
tions. Tyrants  are  again  on  the  move 
in  the  world  and  this  present-day 
tyranny  is  more  subtle,  all-pervasive, 
and  much  stronger  than  past  genera- 
tions have  experienced. 

Poland  has  been  engulfed  in  this  ani- 
malistic movement  which  constantly  as- 
sails the  minds  and  souls  of  its  people 
with  a  pagan  Commimist  philosophy. 
Self-determination  and  equality  before 
the  law  are  receiving  their  most  severe 
test  and  the  people  of  Poland  can  well 


be  the  criterion  to  determine  the  even- 
tual victor  in  the  struggle  to  eradicate 
the  tenacious  grip  of  communism.  For 
in  their  minds  and  50uls  there  still  exists 
the  memory  that  all  power  in  civil  society 
is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people 
If  this  image  is  d«stroyed  the  tide  of 
battle  could  turn  in  favor  of  communism, 
as  our  most  important  ally — located  in 
the  heart  of  communism '.s  operation — 
would  be  lost.  This  destruction  would 
add  fuel  to  the  flre  of  communLstic 
propaganda  and  would  be  an  example 
to  be  placed  before  arising  new  nations. 
to  show  democracy  as  the  villain  of  man- 
kind, inasmuch  as  Poland  experimented 
with  this  form  of  government  and  re- 
jected it  in  favor  of  communism. 

So  it  is  vitally  iraportant  that  today. 
we  renew  our  effc-rts  to  rechai-ge  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  to  reestablish 
their  freedoms  under  their  own  chosen 
government.  As  a  nation  dedicated  our- 
selves to  the  democratic  principles  of 
personal  liberty,  and  individual  freedom, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  unceasingly  maintain  the  right  of 
Poland  to  her  inde]x;ndence.  and  to  per- 
severe, both  as  an  individual  nation 
and  as  a  member  cf  the  United  Nations. 
in  demandirig  that  Communist  leaders 
grant  freedom  and  independence  to  Po- 
land. As  long  as  the  people  of  Poland 
continue  to  hold  in  their  hearts  this 
great  desire  for  freedom,  the  forces  of 
communism  will  never  be  completely 
triumphant.  People  with  a  strength 
such  as  this  are  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  a  beacon  oi  hope  for  those  in  other 
oppressed  areas  who  will  someday  regain 
their  God-given  birthright — freedom. 
And  new  nations  will  observe  the  time- 
tested  program  thiit  Poland  has  experi- 
enced— as  a  democracy  and  under  the 
forces  of  tyranny — which  will  be  a  defi- 
nite stamp  of  approval  that  democracy 
is  the  only  way  of  life  for  survival  of  all 
mankind. 

Hilaire  Belloc,  "Jie  well-known  con- 
temporary Catholic  author,  has  written: 

Poland  Is  the  test  oi  Europe.  The  restora- 
tion and  preserving  ol  a  powerful  and  Inde- 
pendent Polish  state  is.  and  must  be,  among 
the  first  of  our  political  objectives — If  we 
cannot  restore  Poland,  It  will  mean  that  the 
forces  destructive  of  all  by  which  we  have 
lived  have  trlumphe<l.  Our  deseend.Tnte  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  call  themselves  civilised 
men.  Inheritors  of  ^he  Roman  Empire  and 
of  Greece  through  the  strength  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  and  through  Its  power  to  pre- 
serve. The  very  rragnltude  of  the  Issue 
makes  It  difficult  to  grafp.  The  statement 
of  It  sounds  so  exnggersted  as  to  be  fantastic. 
We  stand  or  fall  by  Poland— and  "we"  means 
all  our  art.  literature,  philosophy.  aU  the 
mighty  heru.ige  nnv  at  stake. 

So  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  take 
time  today,  Polish  Constitution  Day.  to 
encourage  the  Poles  to  continue  their 
struggle  to  regain  the  freedom  they  have 
lost  to  the  thievin?  butchers  of  Moscow. 
I  am  confident  that  our  messages  of  faith 
and  hope  will  add  new  strength  to  Po- 
land's will  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Russian  agrrrcssors. 

I  join  with  the  Polish  people  through- 
out the  world  as  we  lift  our  hearts  to 
pray  that  the  end  of  tyranny  and  the 
rebirth  of  national  freedom  will  soon  be 
a  reality  for  Poland.    May  the  next  Pol- 


ish Constitution  Day  be  a  celebratiiDn  of 
its  true  meaning. 

Mr.  8T.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  commemorate  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  on  May  3.  we  are  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  I*olish 
people,  which  have  lasted  for  almost 
200  yef.rs.  I  honor  all  the  Polish  ptcoplc 
who  have  held  true  to  these  principles  in 
spite  of  partition  and  foreign  domina- 
tion. They  are  truly  a  heroic  and  dedi- 
cated people.  There  are  a  few  such 
examples  in  hLstory  when  agairtst  all 
existing  odds  a  people  have  remained  so 
fired  with  democratic  principles. 

There  are  many  illu.strations  of  this 
dedication  to  the  1791  constitution.  Tlie 
great  Polish  patriot,  Ko'^ciusko.  at- 
tempted to  prevent  Russia  from  parti- 
tioninf,'  his  coimtry  in  1793.  A  military 
revolt  by  young  Polish  soldiers  occurred 
in  1830  against  the  Rus.sian  n^ime. 
Polish  youths  again  revolted  in  1863 
when  a  plan  to  i-ecruit  them  en  masse 
into  the  Russian  Army  became  known. 
In  1956  Poles  once  again  stood  up 
against  their  foreign  ma'=ters.  It  Is 
obvious  that  in  each  generation  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of 
1791  the  Pohsh  people  have  felt  an 
instinctive  desire  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendent government. 

Today  the  Soviet  hold  over  Poland  is 
stronger  than  at  any  other  period  of 
foreign  domination.  And  yet  it  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  is  in  other  Iron  Curtain 
cotmtiies.  The  valiant  Polish  people 
have  showed  the  Soviets  by  both  active 
and  passive  resistance  that  they  uill  not 
be  treated  as  captive  peoples,  that  they 
will  have  some  control  over  their  gov- 
ernment, their  economy,  their  i3duca- 
tional  system,  and  their  church.  We  in 
the  United  States  have  supported  this 
attitude  by  the  Polish  people.  I  salute 
the  courageous  Polish  people,  and  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  Americans  when  I 
say  that  we  fervently  pray  that  they  will 
soon  know  the  independence  for  which 
they  have  struggled  so  long. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  have  suffered  many  trials 
and  tribulations  throughout  their  mod- 
ern history,  and  the  crisis  whici  they 
faced  late  in  the  18th  century  was  one 
that  threatened  their  existence  as  an 
independent  national  entity.  The  coun- 
try had  already  suffered  its  first  parti- 
tion, and  had  lost  a  third  of  its  area  and 
population.  Late  in  the  1780's  another 
partition,  planned  by  her  avaricious 
neighbors,  seemed  in  the  ofRng.  The 
Poles  themselves  seemed  helpless  lx)  fore- 
stall it,  but  a  group  of  their  leaders 
thought  that  by  overhauling,  moderniz- 
ing and  strengthening  Poland's  Govern- 
ment, they  could  dissipate  the  t^.reat  to 
their  unity.  In  1788  a  group  of  these 
leaders  began  tlie  drafting  of  a  constitu- 
tion. Their  task  was  completed  early  in 
1791.  and  the  constitution  was  promul- 
gated on  May  3  of  that  year.  It  is  the 
1 70th  anniversary  of  that  constitution 
that  is  being  celebrated  today. 

That  constitution  was  a  menorable 
and  historic  doctunent  in  Polancl's  his- 
tory. By  Its  provisions  Poland's  Gov- 
ernment became  a  limited,  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  upper  chamber  lost  a 
good  deal  of  Its  powers,  while  ths  lom-er 


and  popularly  elected  chamber  gained 
much.  Religiotis  toleration  was  guar- 
anteed, and  the  peasants  were  taken  tm- 
der  the  protection  cf  the  law.  Towns- 
men recovered  their  judicial  autonomy, 
and  received  a  number  of  political  rights. 
For  all  these  and  other  liberal,  demo- 
cratic and  progressive  provisions  the 
constitution  was  hailed  as  a  great  step 
forward. 

Unfortunately  the  Polish  people  were 
not  given  Uie  chance  to  see  this  consti- 
tution work.  Soon  after  its  promulga- 
tion Poland  was  attacked  by  her  three 
implacable  foes — Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  With  Poland's  loss  of  independ- 
ent existence  the  constitution  also  per- 
ished. But  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
democracy  embodied  in  that  constitu- 
tion did  not  die.  Today  the  Polish  peo- 
ple still  cling  to  tlie  eternal  ideas  em- 
bodied in  that  memorable  document,  the 
constitution  of  May  3  of  the  year  1791. 

Mr.  FRELTNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  May  3,  is  the  170th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution, 
one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  evolution  of  democracy  in  Europe. 

In  observing  this  day,  Americans  join 
the  Polish  people  and  i>eople  of  Polish 
origin  in  many  countries  in  renewing 
spiritual  contact.  In  commemorating 
this  important  moment  of  history  an- 
nually in  this  body,  we  are  helping  to 
keep  alive  also  our  own  traditions.  It 
was  just  2  years  after  the  adoption  of 
our  own  Constitution  that  Poland, 
without  bloody  rev'olution  and  disorder, 
succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life 
and  granting  equality  of  rights.  It  was 
a  great  assertion  of  democracy  as  we 
know  it. 

We  Americans  have  much  in  common 
with  the  people  of  Poland.  Poles  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  at  Jamestown 
as  early  as  1608.  A  young  Polish  en- 
gineer. Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  was  among 
the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  General 
Washington.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  an- 
other famous  Pole,  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 
There  are  over  7  million  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  in  the  United  States 
today,  many  of  whom  play  an  important 
part  in  our  Government. 

Although  Poland  today  is  still  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  we  know  that  the 
Polish  people  retain  their  independent 
spirit  and  love  of  freedom.  This  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  on  many  oc- 
casions in  the  past.  The  human  spirit 
and  the  human  mind  know  no  iron  cur- 
tain and  this  anniversary'  deepens  our 
faith  and  belief  in  the  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  true  freedom  to  an  ancient  na- 
tion. I  should  like  to  convey  warmest 
greetings  and  assurances  of  continued 
friendship  to  the  Polish  people  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
once  again  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
on  May  3,  it  was  decreed  in  the  state  of 
Poland  that  all  power  in  civic  society 
shall  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  historic  doctrine,  influenced 
by  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  by  the  French  Revolution, 
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marked  the  culmination  of  efforts  by 
Polish  political  thinkers  and  phi- 
losophers. 

Surrounded  by  totalitarian  regimes 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south,  this  center 
of  liberalism  was  to  face  many  struggles 
in  the  years  to  come.  Only  a  short  time 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Russian  and  Prussian  troops  moved 
in  to  partition  the  Polish  nation.  In 
1939,  we  saw  once  again  this  unholy 
alliance  in  action.  And  today,  Russian 
imperialism,  now  thinly  masked  as  com- 
munism, continues  to  oppress  the  Polish 
people. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  in  Congress 
commemorate  this  historic  occasion,  for 
in  Poland  itself  there  will  be  no  overt 
celebration.  The  document  of  May  3  has 
been  supplanted  by  an  imposed  consti- 
tution, where  power  is  derived,  not  from 
the  will  of  the  people,  but  from  oppres- 
sors from  above.  Communism  has  re- 
placed freedom,  and  tyranny  has  been 
substituted  for  liberty  Though  the  May 
3  constitution  is  no  longer  on  the  statute 
books,  it  lives  on,  stubbornly,  in  the 
hearts  of  Polish  citizens.  We  can  be  sure 
that,  despite  brutal  suppression,  despite 
all  attempts  at  Russilication  and  com- 
munization.  the  spirit  of  1791  still  sur- 
vives. The  Polish  people  will  not  soon 
forget  the  liberal  ideas  which  forged  that 
historic  document,  nor  can  they  forget 
the  air  of  freedom  which  they  once 
breathed. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  today  that  their 
prayers  soon  will  be  answered,  and  that 
the  promise  of  the  constitution  of  1791 
will  once  again  be  proclaimed  on  Polish 
soil. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
May  3  all  of  us  in  America  wish  to 
join  our  voices  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  honoring  the  spirit  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day.  It  is  indeed  a 
crime — literally  a  crime — that  we  can- 
not pay  tribute  to  the  reality  of  a  free 
Poland  and  not  merely  the  ghost  of  a 
memory. 

However.  Poland  in  her  past  demon- 
strated her  determination  to  be  free  and 
in  this  lies  their  hope  and  that  of  all 
those  who  are  grieved  at  her  plight.  We 
remember  her  sufferings  during  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  when  she  was  a  pawn 
in  the  quest  for  a  balance  of  power 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  weakness  and  at  will  par- 
titioned her  valuable  land.  In  the  20th 
century  Hitler  took  first  Poland  and 
thus  secured  the  crucial  Polish  corridor 
to  the  Baltic.  Her  plight  has  always 
been  to  fall  victim  before  an  overpower- 
ing enemy. 

We  recall  these  tragedies  but  we  also 
remember  that  after  each  fall  Poland 
sprang  back  to  establish  freedom  in  her 
land.  Once  the  power  of  her  enemies 
was  destroyed,  the  Polish  people  them- 
selves always  joined  to  establish  free- 
dom and  self-government. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  of  her  his- 
tory and  we  can  have  every  hope  that 
Poland  will  rise  to  freedom  from  under 
the  oppression  she  now  suffers.  Already 
she  has  demonstrated  her  courage  and 
her  hope  by  defying  the  Communist 
armies  that  occupy  her  land.  Poland 
has  shown  the  world  that  the  spirit  of 


May  3  is  still  in  her  heart.    This  is  the 
spirit  that  we  honor  today. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  170th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  I  would  like 
to  make  some  comments  in  commemo- 
rating that  event. 

Although  Poland  in  1791  had  already 
been  the  victim  of  power  politics  in  Eu- 
rope and  great  sections  of  her  territory 
had  been  swallowed  through  the  con- 
spiracy of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia 
against  her.  the  Poles  gathered  enough 
courage  to  bring  forth  reforms  which 
would  have  transformed  their  country 
into  a  modern  and  progressive  nation. 
Educational  and  economic  reforms  pre- 
ceded the  drive  for  the  constitutional 
changes  of  1791.  This  constitution  was 
a  progressive  one  for  the  time  that  it 
was  written,  particularly  if  one  consid- 
ers the  shadows  of  reactionary  Prussia 
and  Russia  which  practically  covered  the 
whole  of  Poland.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  a  hereditary  monarchy  was 
established  and  a  representative  assem- 
bly was  to  make  decisions  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule. 

This  constitution  had  the  approval  of 
the  Polish  people  who  on  May  3.  1791. 
the  date  of  its  ratification,  celebrated  on 
the  streets  of  the  cities  and  in  the  vil- 
lages. 

Under  this  constitution,  Poland  had 
become  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

However,  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
was  short  lived.  Catherine  of  Russia 
disapproved  of  the  constitution  and 
making  common  cause  with  her  former 
conspirators  stepped  in  again  with  the 
purpose  of  partitioning  the  whole  coun- 
try this  time. 

The  last  heroic  act  of  Poland  was  E>er- 
formed  in  1793-94.  when  led  by  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko.  a  young  patriot  who  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  George  Washing- 
ton during  our  War  of  Independence,  his 
people  wrote  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
•.)ages  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
The  result  was  that  Poland  fell  fighting 
for  its  independence. 

A  prominent  historian.  Bernard  Peres. 
characterized  the  action  of  three  con- 
spirators against  the  independence  of 
Poland  as  follows: 

In  October.  1795.  the  three  robbers  finally 
affected  a  third  partition,  by  which  Poland 
disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe. 

History  has  termed  this  act  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  as  "the  rape  of  Po- 
land." However,  Poland  was  destined  to 
reappear  as  an  independent  nation  after 
World  War  I,  only  to  fall  victim  to  Hitler 
some  two  decades  later.  After  resisting 
twice  durmg  World  War  II,  Poland  again 
fell  under  Russian  domination,  but  this 
time  it  was  the  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Polish  people 
will  someday  fulfill  their  national  aspi- 
rations and  once  again  see  their  country 
as  a  free  entity  and  themselves  masters 
in  their  own  home. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  of 
this  year  marks  the  170th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, and  on  this  anniversary  the  minds 
of  the  free  people  throughout  the  world 
turn  to  the  enslaved  Polish  people  suf- 
fering under  Communist  domination. 


As  we  In  the  Congress  express  our 
feelings  and  our  hopes  for  Poland's  early 
liberation,  we  again  underscore  our 
warm  friendship  for  the  Polish  people. 

The  relationship  of  our  two  peoples  is 
traditional  and  historical  and  no  matter 
how  hard  the  Communists  may  try  they 
cannot  erase  it.  The  people  of  Poland 
have  always  manifested  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Western  World,  particularly 
to  America,  because  our  free  way  of  life 
is  also  their  way.  The  American  people 
have  always  supported  the  struggle  for 
a  free  and  independent  Polish  nation 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  and  glory  of 
the  Polish  people  that  they  never  sur- 
rendered their  rights,  they  have  never 
forfeited  their  freedom,  they  have  never 
ceased  their  resistance  to  tyranny.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  love  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  her  patriots  that  they  will 
emerge  the  victors. 

The  consoling  forces  for  the  Polish 
people  has  been  their  strong  reliance  on 
their  religion.  Amid  persecution  and 
propaganda,  they  have  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
this  .sort  of  faith  can  never  be  destroyed. 

Free  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
Join  today  with  the  people  of  Poland  in 
ardent  support  of  that  tenacious  will  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
their  modern  history  Poles  have  often 
found  themselves  in  impossible  situa- 
tions. Such  was  their  unenviable  lot 
in  the  1780's.  Surrounded  by  three  pow- 
erful and  aggressive  foes  on  the  west, 
east,  and  south,  they  were  powerless  to 
cope  with  all  three  of  them.  A  decade 
earlier  these  three  powers — Austria. 
Prussia,  and  Russia — had  helped  them- 
selves to  a  good  share  of  Polish  territory, 
but  not  content  with  what  they  had 
obtained,  they  seemed  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  Polish  independence.  Well 
aware  of  such  a  disastrous  threat,  Polish 
leaders  thought  that  by  reforming  their 
national  government  and  thus  enlisting 
the  support  of  all  Poles  in  their  fight  for 
their  very  existence,  they  would  have  a 
better  chance  for  survival.  With  that 
purpose  in  mind  they  drafted  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  promulgated  on  May  3. 
1791.  Today  is  the  170th  anniversary  of 
the  promulgation  of  that  historic 
document. 

By  that  constitution,  Poland  became  a 
constitutional,  limited  monarchy.  A 
cabinet-type  of  government,  with  minis- 
terial responsibility,  was  established. 
The  old  unanimity  rule  in  the  Diet — 
the  one  great  obstacle  to  effective  legis- 
lation— and  other  intricate  measures  of 
the  previous  system  were  thrown  over- 
board. Class  distinctions  were  practi- 
cally eliminated.  The  towns  received  full 
administrative  and  judicial  autonomy. 
as  well  as  a  certain  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary representation.  The  power  of 
landlords  over  peasantry  was  restrained, 
and  the  latter  brought  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Religious  toleration 
was  also  established. 

In  brief,  by  this  constitution.  Poland 
moved  from  one  age  to  another,  from 


the  Middle  Ages  to  modem  times  This 
daring  and  desirable  move  was  hailed 
both  in  Poland  and  elsewhere.  Both 
Poles  and  their  friends  abroad  were  over- 
joyed. 

Unfortunately,  however,  before  the 
constitution  was  put  into  force  Poland's 
enemies  made  war  upon  her  Poland 
lost  the  war,  and  with  it  she  lost  both 
her  independence  and  the  constitution. 

Happily  the  spirit  of  that  constitution 
survived,  and  today  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  Its  promulgation  is  celebrated 
in  all  Polish  communities  as  a  national 
holiday. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Ma.s.sachu.^etts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  commemoration  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  It  was 
adopted  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  our 
Constitution,  and  granted  similar  rights 
and  freedoms.  But  due  to  the  might  of 
oppressors,  these  freedoms  are  no  longer 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Poland 

Many  sons  of  Poland  have  come  to  our 
country,  proved  them.selves  f^ne  citizens, 
and  made  notable  contributions  to  our 
communities.  We  share  their  concern 
over  the  plight  of  Poland,  and  their  hope 
that  it  will  once  more  know  the  blessings 
of  peace  under  freedom. 

But  words  of  friendship,  words  in  con- 
demnation of  the  tyranny  which  now 
oppresses  Poland,  are  not  enough.  Our 
country  and  its  citizens  must  do  what  is 
.  p>osslb]e  to  make  effective  the  policy  of 
our  Government  as  expressed  by  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Just  prior  to  Premier  Khrushchev's 
visit  to  this  country  in  the  fall  of  1959, 
which  was  later  so  ill  reciprocated.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  said,  referring  to  the 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  Euroi>e: 

America  will  never  concede  that  there  has 
been  a  sound,  durable,  or  working  peace  that 
could  be  calied  global  until  these  nations 
have  had  the  right  to  express  their  own  con- 
victions and  desires  about  their  own  fates. 
The  United  States  would  never  ceaae  to  use 
every  peaceable  means  to  give  tiiem  such  an 
opportunity. 

In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message 
of  January  20,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
said: 

We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
welfare  of  Eastern  European  people. 

During  last  fall's  campaign.  President 
Kennedy,  then  a  candidate,  said; 

We  must  never — at  any  siunmlt,  in  any 
treaty  declaration.  In  our  words,  or  even  In 
our  minds — recognize  Soviet  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  the  opposmg  can- 
didate at  tliat  tune,  said : 

In  my  acceptance  address  I  unequivocally 
declared  that  our  Government  activities 
must  be  reorganized  to  take  the  Initiative 
Irotn  the  Communists  and  to  develop  and 
carry  out  a  worldwide  strategy  and  offensive 
for  peace  and  freedom. 

The  captive  nations  resolution,  passed 
by  the  House  on  May  2.  1960.  provided : 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  Just  and 
lasting  peace  Is  Inconceivable  without  the 
restoration  of  freedom.  Independence,  and 
national  sovereignty  to  the  captive  people  of 
eastern  and  cenual  Europe   •    •    • 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  •  •  •  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reamrms  its  belief  in  the  Inalienable  right 
of  the  people  of  the  captive  nations  to  live 
under  govemments  of  their  own  cholo*. 


The  Soviet  bloc  countries  constantly 
accuse  countries  of  the  free  world  of  un- 
just colonial  policies,  and  their  leaders 
give  tirades  against  colonialism,  but  they 
never  mention  the  more  cruel  type  of 
colonialism  inflicted  upon  millions  of 
unwilling  people  by  the  Soviets.  Po- 
land's Constitution  Day  is  a  forceful  re- 
minder of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet 
claims  and  protestations. 

Whenever  Mr  Khrushchev  or  any  of 
his  spokesmen  reproach  free  world  na- 
tions for  colonialism,  let  us  in  answer 
refer  to  the  100  million  people  in  eastern 
Europe  who  are  not  and  never  were  Rus- 
sians, but  are  held  in  bondage  today  by 
Cc«nmuni.st  tyranny.  Let  us  not  only 
answer  back,  lot  us  take  the  initiative 
and  give  these  people  in  bondage  reason 
to  keep  up  their  hop>es  and  spirits  and 
to  know  that  they  are  not  forgotten  and 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  United 
States  and  other  free  peoples. 

We  join  friends  of  Poland  throughout 
the  free  world  in  looking  forwai-d  to  the 
day  when  alien  domination  of  that  land 
will  be  forever  cast  away. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr  Speaker,  whrrcver 
people  of  Polish  descent  are  gathered 
together  today,  whether  in  Union 
County.  N.J.,  or  some  other  corner  of  the 
free  world,  they  will  observe  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day.  And  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  May  this  holiday  will  be  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  exercises  in 
order  to  remind  their  fellow  citizens  that 
Poland  was  a  pioneer  in  the  establish- 
ment of  free,  constitutional  government 
at  the  dawn  of  our  modern  age. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially 
significant  that  the  Polish  people  should 
single  out  May  3.  1791.  as  their  great  na- 
tional holiday.  This  day  does  not  mark 
a  great  military  victory  for  Poland,  nor 
does  it  represent  the  successful  culmina- 
tion of  a  bloody  revolution.  It  stands, 
instead,  for  a  peaceful  e\'ent — the  adop- 
tion by  the  r>eople  of  Poland,  freely  and 
without  coercion,  of  a  national  constitu- 
tion which  secured  for  them  their  indi- 
vidual hberties  and  established  principles 
of  fi-ee  and  democratic  government  which 
still  endure  in  the  hearts  of  Polish  people 
everywhere. 

This  heritage,  Mr.  Speaker,  similar  to 
the  heritage  which  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  received  again  when  they  be- 
came citizens  of  the  United  States,  has 
endured  and  grown  .«;tronger  despite  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  burden  of  in- 
vasion, of  oppression,  of  the  loss  of  their 
liberty  and  national  independence.  No 
matter  how  strong  the  invaders  or  how 
brutal  the  oppressors,  Poland  and  her 
people  have  resisted:  they  have  never 
surrendered.  They  have  nourished  their 
love  of  freedom  and  honored  their  con- 
stitution even  during  the  worst  days  of 
the  Nazi-Soviet  invasion  of  Poland  in 
1939  and  the  Soviet  Communist  tyrarmy 
which  has  been  imposed  on  Poland  since 
World  War  U. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  commemorate  Polish  Constitution 
Day  and  thereby  pay  tribute  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  freedom  and  independence  for 
which  Poland  and  her  people  have  al- 
ways stood.  Not  only  were  the  Ameri- 
can and  Polish  Constitutions  adopted 
during  the  same  brief  period  of  history, 


but  both  were  inspired  by  common  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  of  concern  for  human 
rights,  of  dedication  to  the  idea  that  men 
are  capable  of  govei-ning  themselves. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  we  help  to 
keep  alive  this  devotion  to  freedom 
wherever  it  may  be  threatened,  and  to 
reaffirm  our  interest  and  our  sense  of 
common  caase  with  all  who  have  been 
deprived  of  freedom. 

Freedom  is  an  often  overworked  word, 
subject  to  many  abuses  of  interpretation. 
But  freedom  is  the  noblest  work  of  God 
on  earth.  As  such,  it  is  a  lasting  bond 
which  unites  all  Americans  with  the  suf- 
fering iDeopIe  of  Poland. 

Mr.  LIBONATI,  Mr.  Speaker,  Poland 
has  been  under  Soviet  rule  tlae  last  IC 
years.  The  enforcement  of  its  mandates 
are  not  as  rigidly  kept  as  others  under 
the  communistic  yoke.  The  Polish  people 
are  jealous  of  the  encroachment  of  com- 
munistic religious  views  upon  their 
Catholic  tenets.  Their  masters  are  very 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  populace  in 
this  sensitive  area. 

It  is  true  that  tyrants  and  despots 
throughout  the  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Cathohc  Church  have  thirsted 
for  the  blood  of  priests  and  nuns.  The 
freedoms  and  liberties  of  men  are  pro- 
tected in  countries  where  God  and 
country  respect  the  rights  of  worshipers 
in  their  religious  beliefs  and  the  strong 
loyalties  of  the  family  to  their  country 
and  its  institutions. 

The  power  of  religion  is  manifested  in 
every  activity  of  Polish  life.  At  this  time 
there  is  a  groving  unrest  among  the 
people  of  Poland  due  to  exacted  pressures 
against  church  policies  on  governmental 
restrictions  in  p)olitical  matters.  In  the 
recent  election,  practically  a  one  party 
ticket,  the  church  did  not  oppose  the 
administration  candidates,  who  received 
98  percent  of  the  electorate  vote.  But 
immediately  aiter  the  election  the  pup- 
pets of  the  administration  were  critical 
of  the  attitude  of  the  clerics  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  election.  They 
attacked  Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszj-nski  for 
his  public  utterances  on  civic  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs  relative  to  the  method 
of  the  selection  of  the  candidates.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Polish  people 
stand  behind  their  religious  leaders. 
They  loathe  Soviet  rule. 

The  Polish  by  nature  are  a  very 
happy  people.  It  is  this  quality  that 
has  contributed  much  to  their  pxiarded 
patience  since  1939;  to  withstand  the 
ri^dity  of  foreign  domination.  Their 
carefree,  romantic,  and  cultural  ele- 
gance has  not  changed. 

Perhaps  Poland  is  not  a  happy  coun- 
try today  but  since  1956  she  has  en- 
joyed, because  of  the  indifference  of  her 
population  to  the  pressure  of  the  Com- 
munist grip — but  the  widespread  activ- 
ities of  the  population  in  discussing  and 
dreamin?  of  lost  causes — had  the  op- 
pa^te  effect  and  they  have  enjoyed  more 
liberties  through  the  relaxation  of  gov- 
ernment controls.  To  be  sure  there  is 
.still  the  censorship  of  newspapers  and 
the  diflBculty  of  pa.ssports.  as  well  as  ?py 
practices — yet  the  government  that 
rules  them  is  not  that  of  a  police  state. 
At  least — it  is  not  practiced. 

The  Polish  people  love  their  liberties 
and  hate  the  form  of  government  that 
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niles  over  their  land  but  her  citizenry 
has  schooled  their  minds  to  accept  the 
Communist  powers  of  control. 

She  is  intellectually  active — her  peo- 
ple bubbling  over  in  debate  and  dis- 
cussions of  ideas  and  clashes  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  all  subjects  of 
the  day. 

Poland  is  a  Christian  nation  of  West- 
ern ideology.  Western  culture  of  every 
variety  finds  fertile  minds  ready  to  ac- 
cept all  panaceas. 

Western  literature  is  there  for  the  ask- 
ing. Western  plays  by  the  score  in  every 
tongue  are  given  strong  patronage. 

Artists  of  all  talents  known  to  culture 
of  art  are  at  work,  inking,  painting, 
drawing,  and  charting  on  boards  or  can- 
vas their  impressions  of  their  subject. 
Architects  evaluate  with  sour  distaste  the 
new  designs  born  of  infiltrated  ideas. 

Yet  with  all  these  disordered  arrange- 
ments, unorganized  programs  and  dis- 
torted ideas,  the  Polish  people  are  an  in- 
tensely religious  country  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  True  the  intellectuals  as  nearly 
everywhere  are  for  the  most  part  free 
thinkers  and  agnostics  but  Poland  is 
more  solidly  Catholic  than  any  other 
nation.  We  must  reiterate  that  the 
church  is  a  sole  bulwark  of  continued 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

It  is  the  strongest  protagonist  with 
such  tremendous  power  that  even  the 
Soviets  realize  that  it  reflects  the  honest, 
patient,  inflexible  attitude  of  the  mil- 
lions of  the  faith. 

Several  years  ago  the  Russian  militaiT 
forces  were  in  complete  control  at  a  place 
where  a  million  of  the  faithful  were  at 
prayers,  the  troops  looked  passively  on 
in  frustration;  the  throng  of  those  un- 
yielding dissenters,  in  disregard  of  their 
masters,  without  a  moment's  hesitancy 
continued  saying  aloud  their  prayers. 

The  soft  chants  were  as  a  measured 
cadence  for  the  troops  to  retire  from  the 
scene — defeated. 

So  the  people  in  a  listless  acceptance  of 
these  conditions  go  through  the  motions 
of  living  in  a  deft  silent  manner.  In 
their  eyes  can  be  seen  the  sad  stare  of 
indecision.  Yet  much  has  been  gained 
by  this  go  along  policy.  The  years  of 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  conquerors 
through  the  ages  have  taught  the  people 
how  best  to  accept  the  alien  rules  for 
the  governed. 

Poland,  although  a  poor  and  somewhat 
backward  country,  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  rebuilding  of  war-torn 
cities  and  its  recaptured  independence  in 
spite  of  an  enslaved  economy. 

Their  political  tolerance  has  paid  off 
with  the  vaulting  into  Communist  lead- 
ership of  Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  a  plain 
workingman  who  lives  a  plain,  simple  life 
and  has  ruled  his  nation  as  a  realist 
should  rule — even  though  he  serves  a 
Soviet  purpose. 

In  1956  with  the  end  of  Stalinism  poli- 
cies. Cromulka  and  Khrushchev  realized 
the  Polish  people  could  be  better  ap- 
peased if  their  political  bonds  were  re- 
laxed and  a  system  sans  secret  police 
interference  would  change  the  grim  at- 
titude of  the  Polish  people. 

It  is  said  that  the  Polish  worker  has 
no  heart  in  his  tasks  and  does  them 
badly — partly  due   to   communism  and 


also  due  to  the  cruel  treatment  suffered 
over  the  centuries  by  their  conquerors  in 
the  past. 

Communist  discipline  has  achieved 
some  regularity  of  order  in  the  economy 
but  the  lack  of  incentive  brings  dis- 
gruntled apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
worker. 

There  is  fear  now  that  the  regime 
will  become  harsher  in  its  rule  in  order 
to  bring  about  uniformity  of  produc- 
tive action.  There  is  a  growing  fear  re- 
cently of  their  complete  absorption  by 
Russia. 

The  Poles  are  suffering  in  pathetic  si- 
lence. It  seems  the  soul  of  the  brave 
patriot  is  dying.  The  sadness  of  the  na- 
tion is  like  a  malady  of  hopelessness. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  plight  of 
Poland.  Our  good  Government  respond- 
ing to  the  pleas  of  millions  of  Americans 
to  give  aid  to  Poland  has  resulted  in  ex- 
tending assistance  to  Poland  in  the  sum 
of  $460  million  in  the  last  4  years. 

In  1960  our  food  credits  alone 
amounted  to  a  $40  million  deal  of  sur- 
plus wheat.  Also  som!"  $61  million  for 
machinery.  Certainly  we  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  bolstering  of  the  Polish 
economy. 

Good  relations  with  Poland  have  had 
a  very  salutary  effect  in  accordance  with 
reports  from  our  ever  increasmg  number 
of  tourists  to  Poland.  Our  good  enjoy- 
ment of  business  factors  with  Poland  are 
ready  to  pay  c£f — she  is  paying  now  $40 
million  in  settlement  for  U.S.  properties 
in  Poland  confi<^cated  in  World  War  11. 

The  bursts  of  liberalism  streaking  out 
of  Poland's  aura  of  social,  spiritual,  and 
cultural  activity,  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible,  is  the  soul  of  Poland's 
masses  speaking  out — she  may  be  cap- 
tured but  not  a  captive  in  chains.  She 
lives  to  fight  again  to  regain  her  freedom 
and  independence. 

We  agree  with  other  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  antecedents  that  under 
the  great  leadership  of  President  Ken- 
nedy the  day  is  nearly  here  when 
this  seething  strength  building  up  no- 
ticed only  within  conservative  limits  of 
outward  manifestation,  will  bring  about 
the  nationalization  of  a  free  Poland 
again  under  its  great  freedoms  enun- 
ciated m  the  sacred  constitution  of  May 
3,  1791 — only  3  years  after  the  adoption 
of  our  own  and  so  modeled  after  it  with 
God-given  rights  inherent  in  man.  We 
must  create  a  climate  in  Poland  for 
revolution.  This  can  be  done  by  using 
the  same  methods  that  are  used  by  our 
common  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
undermining  ruling  puppet  govern- 
ments— we  must  overthrow  tyranny. 
Our  vibrant  President  Kennedy  will  not 
hesitate  to  act  at  the  right  time.  Rus- 
sia's zero  hour  is  nearly  here.  The 
spreading  of  world  domination  through 
puppets  begets  only  temporary  power — 
and  awaiting  the  public  will  to  be  over- 
thrown. It  is  only  delayed  by  the  hap- 
pening of  the  one  incident  that  will  give 
the  lone  spark  for  worldwide  revolution 
against  tyranny.  We  must  carry  on  with 
these  freedom  loving  patriots  of  these 
nations  ready  to  die.  War  supplies  and 
military  advisers  are  necessary  to  imple- 
ment its  success.  Their  aims  with  God's 
blessing  and  our  help  cannot  fail. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution which  for  170  years  has  been  a 
model  document,  setting  out  proclama- 
tions for  human  liberty  which  has  been 
admired  by  the  people  of  all  nations  for 
almost  two  centuries.  Since  that  day 
in  1791  in  Warsaw.  Poland,  the  nation's 
governmental  leaders  have  always  fought 
for  political,  social  and  economic  reforms 
and  maintained  a  standard  for  human 
liberty  which  has  been  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  powerful  and  tyrannical 
neighbor  nations. 

I  need  not  review  today  the  history  of 
the  valiant  wars  which  the  people  of 
Poland  have  fought  over  the  centuries  to 
preserve  liberty  and  free  government  as 
these  facts  are  known  to  all  people  who 
have  studied  world  history.  Poland's 
geographic  location,  unfortunately,  has 
been  the  main  reason  that  its  independ- 
ence has  been  jeopardized  and  chal- 
lenged and  made  a  victim  of  war,  mva- 
sion  and  partition  during  its  history. 

After  World  War  I.  people  now  living 
are  familiar  with  the  great  progress  free 
Poland  made  as  an  independent  nation 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11  when 
the  nation  was  again  devastated  by  the 
Nazi  and  communistic  tyrants.  The  Pol- 
ish people  demonstrated  during  these 
years  of  freedom  that  their  leaders  pos- 
sessed a  natural  talent  to  organize  free 
government,  expand  education,  industry 
and  agriculture  and  provide  happiness 
and  contentment  for  its  people  during 
these  times  of  free  Poland. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Roman 
PuciNSKi.  for  setting  aside  this  time  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute and  also  give  an  opportunity  to  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  remind  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  that  Poland  and  other 
smaller  nations  are  now  enslaved  under 
the  iron  heel  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

In  the  82d  Congress,  as  chairman  of 
the  special  congressional  committee 
which  was  organized  to  mvestigate  the 
Katyn  Forest  massacre,  the  gentleman 
from  lUmois.  Congressman  Pucinski, 
and  myself  had  an  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  testimony  of  several  hundred  wit- 
nesses who  exposed  the  real  facts  regard- 
ing that  international  crime  and  also 
the  testimony  revealed  the  methods  used 
by  the  Communists  to  infiltrate  and 
force  Poland  and  other  neighbor  na- 
tions into  the  Communist  sphere.  Many 
witnesses  during  those  hearings  which 
were  held  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
were  leaders  of  government  and  the  mili- 
tary of  former  free  Poland  and  without 
exception,  in  their  testimony,  they 
warned  that  the  free  nations  must  be  on 
guard  to  expose  the  highly  organized 
communistic  tactics  which  enslaved 
their  native  land  20  years  ago. 

We  are  today  witnessing  almost  an 
exact  blueprint  of  the  same  methods  of 
infiltration  and  aggression  by  the  Soviet 
tyrants  within  90  miles  of  our  shore 
where  they  have  succeeded  in  capturing 
Cuba  as  a  Soviet  satellite.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  halt  these  familiar  com- 
munistic aggressive  methods,  the  time 
will  come  when  most  or  all  of  our  neigh- 
bor nations  in  South  America  will  be  vic- 
tims of  the  same  communistic  infiltra- 
tion and  enslavement  as  Poland.  Cuba 


and   other   satellite   nations   are   expe- 
riencing today. 

The  history  of  the  people  of  Poland 
reveals  that  they  will  continue  to  fight 
whether  they  live  under  the  Soviet 
tyranny  or  in  free  America  until  free- 
dom is  reestablished  to  their  motherland. 
I  know  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
our  country  realize  that  when  any  small 
nation  is  enslaved,  unless  that  nation 
receives  the  aid  of  free  nations  through- 
out the  world,  liberty  is  jeopardized 
everywhere  on  the  globe. 

I  know  that  on  this  170th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution,  the  talks  that 
are  made  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  will 
be  a  reminder  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try to  sacrifice  and  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  the  fight  for  freedom  every- 
where on  the  globe  continues  against  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 

Communist  leaders  through  their 
worldwide  organization  can  easily 
promise  people  in  Africa.  Asia,  and 
South  America  jobs,  land,  and  economic 
Utopia  in  return  for  surrender  to  Com- 
munist enslavement.  Once  the  Soviet 
tyrants  are  in  control  the  people  are 
helpless,  as  they  are  then  under  com- 
plete military  control  and  their  liberties 
and  freedom  are  no  more. 

The  p>eople  in  Poland  and  other  cap- 
tive nations  realize  this  fact  but  millions 
in  so-called  neutral  and  backward  na- 
tions must  be  educated  on  the  true  facts 
on  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

This  fight  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  and  all  free  nations. 

Some  day,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  too  far 
distant,  world  public  opinion  will  unite 
and  destroy  communism  and  all  it  repre- 
sents. Then  Poland  and  all  enslaved 
nations  can  enjoy  liberty,  freedom,  and 
self-government. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  from  Illinois  for  arranging  this 
.special  order  and  for  his  eloquent  re- 
marks. It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  170th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  this  historic  docu- 
ment, we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  it 
represents  a  significant  milestone  in  the 
history  of  man's  advancement  in  free- 
dom. 

It  is  therefore  letting  that  we  pause 
in  our  deliberations  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  'X)  recall  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  and  to  honor  the  Polish 
nation  which  gave  it  birth. 

The  constitution  of  May  3,  modeled 
after  the  French  Proclamation  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen  and  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
guaranteed  the  people  of  Poland  the 
rights  and  freedoms  to  which  men  every- 
where have  aspired. 

It  embodied  a  fundamental  principle 
handed  down  to  us  as  a  birthright  by 
the  founders  of  our  own  country — the 
principle  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  the 
people — and  It  corrected  the  basic  weak- 
ness of  Poland's  parliamentary  system 
by  eliminating  the  requirement  of  unani- 
mous consent  in  arriving  at  legislative 
decision. 

It  is  tragic  to  reflect  that  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  Poland  who  conceived 
this  brilliant  and  enlightened  document. 


should  now  be  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism, a  philosophy  completely  alien 
to  their  every  tradition. 

The  Polish  people  are  today  denied 
those  principles  of  liberty  and  free, 
meaningful  participation  in  their  p>oliti- 
cal  life  which  were  the  keystones  of  the 
constitution  of  1791. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  May  3,  my  thoughts  turn  to  the 
present  plight  of  the  Polish  people.  As 
you  know.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  visited  Poland 
during  the  congressional  Easter  recess. 
I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  intense  dedi- 
cation of  the  Poles  as  they  work  to  ad- 
vance their  progress,  their  restlessness 
under  the  shackles  of  the  police  state, 
and  their  undiminished  love  for  freedom 
and  independence. 

Poland  is  a  country  beset  by  grave 
economic  problems,  whose  people,  un- 
fortunately, are  bound  in  the  Communist 
system  and  have  little  opp>ortunity  to 
exercise  their  imagination,  inventiveness 
and  enterprise  in  trying  to  fashion  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow  for  themselves.  They  do 
not  enjoy  any  real  participation  in 
shaping  the  economic  policies  of  their 
nation.  Their  advancement  is  handi- 
capE>ed  by  the  inefficiency  which  appears 
inherent  in  a  centrally  administered 
economic  system,  with  its  production 
bottlenecks,  shortages  resulting  as  much 
from  a  scarcity  of  resources  as  from  the 
practice  of  centrally  allocating  such  re- 
sources, and  its  other  shortcomings.  I 
have  seen  this  repeatedly  during  my  in- 
sp>ection  of  their  housing  projects,  in- 
dustrial organizations,  schools,  roads, 
hospitals  and  other  facilities. 

It  is  particularly  in  such  fields  as 
medicine  and  surgery  in  which  the  dedi- 
cated and  imaginative  individual  can 
still  strive  to  advance  his  techniques  and 
the  level  of  knowledge,  that  the  Poles 
have  been  able  to  overcome  the  stultify- 
ing effects  of  a  Communist-type  econ- 
omy and  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities, 
to  achieve  some  amazing  advances.  The 
Poles  are  proud  of  those  accomplish- 
ments, of  their  progress  in  rebuilding 
their  war-devastated  cities,  and  of  those 
modern  facilities  which  they  have  been 
able  to  fashion  with  their  own  hands  or 
to  obtain  from  their  friends  abroad 

Generally  sp>eaking.  however,  the  level 
of  livmg  in  Poland,  although  higher  than 
m  any  other  Eastern  European  country, 
is  low  by  Western  standards  and  the  de- 
pressing infiuence  of  the  Communist 
state  can  be  felt  wherever  one  travels  in 
that  country.  The  government -con- 
trolled press,  radio,  and  television  dis- 
seminate only  the  news  approved  by 
the  government,  and  present  a  distorted 
picture  of  life  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  West  generally.  Freedom  of  re- 
ligious practice  is  being  suppressed 
through  continuing  pressure  upon  the 
church,  confiscatory  taxation  E>olicies, 
refusal  to  permit  the  construction  of 
churches,  and  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  religious  orders  and  lay  clergy.  There 
is  Uttle  doubt  but  that  the  current  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland  is  consciously  and 
with  determination  pursuing  policies  de- 
signed to  transform  Poland,  and  the 
Polish  nation,  into  a  100-percent  Com- 
munist, materialistic  state. 

One  pleasant  impression  stands  out 
from  my  visit  to  Poland — that  there  is  a 


tremendous  reservoir  of  good  will  and 
friendship  for  the  United  States  among 
the  Polish  people.  This  sentiment  was 
confirmed  in  my  talks  with  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  They  expressed  deep  in- 
terest in  everything  that  goes  on  in  our 
country,  and  they  look  to  us  for  help  in 
their  efforts  to  attam  a  better  tomorrow. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791,  I  would  like  to  re- 
state our  determination  to  assist  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  Poland.  I  hope  that 
the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government  will 
serve  to  counteract  the  process  of  com- 
munization  of  that  countrj-  whose  in- 
tense desire  to  be  free  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  mind.  We  must  ex- 
ert every  effort  to  help  the  Poles  in 
achieving  the  measure  of  economic  in- 
dependence and  advancement  which 
they  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  it  is  my  hop>e.  shared 
by  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry, that  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
of  May  3.  1791,  shall  continue  to  live  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Polish  nation,  and 
hasten  the  day  when  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  that  document  shall  once 
again  be  proclaimed  openly  and  freely 
throughout  the  Polish  land. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  custom  in  this  House  for  Mem- 
bers to  rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Poland  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  on  May  3  with  the  coming 
of  spring  they  celebrate  their  national 
holiday,  their  Constitution  Day. 

Poland's  Constitution  Day  came  in 
1791,  just  4  years  after  the  Constitution 
of  our  own  Republic  was  devised.  The 
men  who  wrote  Poland's  Constitution  170 
years  ago  are  generally  credited  with 
being  among  the  wise  statesmen  of  the 
age  of  enlightenment.  Poland's  sons  had 
fought  in  our  Revolution.  Poland's 
leaders  were  influenced  by  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  our  Constitu- 
tion, by  the  French  Revolution's  I>ecla- 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Free  Poland's  Constitution  of  1791  was 
saluted  by  reference  when  the  nation  was 
reconstituted  after  World  War  I.  It  is 
celebrated  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Poland  today.  It  is  remembered — as  all 
men  and  women  remember  the  emotions 
of  their  childhood  and  the  traditions 
passed  on  by  their  ancestors — in  many 
families  of  Polish  descent  throughout 
this  country  and  all  over  the  world. 

The  Polish  people's  fate  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half  has  not  been  a  happy 
one. 

Three  times  the  nation  was  parti- 
tioned— and  at  last  temporarily  oblit- 
erated— in  the  wars  between  Russia. 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  German  and  Rus- 
sian troops  met  in  a  campaign  that  led 
to  the  "final"  partition  of  1795.  But 
Poland  rose  again.  German  and  Rus- 
sian troops  met  again  in  partition  of 
1939— and  in  1953  the  Soviet  Union  ob- 
literated the  existing  state  to  the  extent 
of  imposing  a  Communist-style  consti- 
tution for  a  so-called  peoples'  democ- 
racy. 

It  can  safely  be  assumed  in  this  House 
that  the  people  of  Poland  have  no  liking 
for  the  imperialistic  intervention  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  national  afifairs. 
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They  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  na- 
tional existence  on  a  somewhat  different 
plane  from  that  endured  by  other  east- 
em  European  countries.  Yet  they  can- 
not live  except  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  danger  of  even  more  pervasive  evils 
of  total  intrusion. 

The  sense  of  nationality  is  a  charac- 
teristic that  the  Polish  people  have  de- 
\  eloped  to  a  high  degree.  They  preserved 
it  through  a  century  and  a  quarter — 
throughout  the  five  generations  that 
encompassed  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, the  rise  and  fall  of  the  triple  alli- 
ance, the  age  of  Victoria,  the  emergence 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power, 
and  through  more  wars  and  battles  than 
we  care  to  speak  of.  A  free  nation  of 
Poland  was  bom  again  after  all  this  time 
and  all  these  events — and  no  doubt  a 
free  Poland  will  ri?^e  once  more  after 
the  testing  time  of  the  present. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  all  in  this  Hou.'^e 
to  speak  with  frankness  and  respect  of 
the  Polish  people's  Constitution  Day,  and 
to  pay  our  tribute  to  the  spirit  it  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
sometimes  overlooked  that  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution 
had  their  counterparts  in  Poland.  The 
date  was  May  3,  1791.  when  Poland 
achieved  a  constitution.  Of  his  own 
volition  the  king  limited  his  power  and 
vested  legislative  powers  in  a  diet  of 
two  chambers.  Modest  as  these  changes 
were  compared  to  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Prance,  they  were  regarded  by 
the  central  and  eastern  European  mon- 
archs  of  the  18th  century  as  revolution- 
ary. It  was  no  idle  figure  of  speech  when 
Poles  in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century  were  called  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
north. 

A  strong,  stable,  and  liberally  minded 
Poland  was  abhorrent  to  Rus.sian  abso- 
lute rulers.  In  less  than  5  years  the 
Russian  czar,  assisted  by  the  monarchs  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  dissolved  the  Polish 
kingdom.. 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  sorrow  lay  with 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  who  had 
fought  gallantly  in  both  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Polish  defense. 
When  the  constitution  had  been  an- 
nounced, he  had  immediately  declared 
himself  for  it.  Kosciusko  had  fought 
hard  in  America,  fighting  not  for  for- 
eigners but  for  the  democratic  principles 
for  which  the  American  Revolution  was 
being  waged.  He  and  his  fellow  country- 
man Pulaski  had  dreamed  of  a  strong 
and  democratic  Polish  nation.  Pulaski 
had  died  defending  democracy.  Kos- 
ciusko had  seen  his  dream  come  true  and 
disappear — a  brief  interlude  of  hope 
amid  chaos. 

Poland  today  is  not  free:  it  is  not 
democratic;  and  it  is  not  independent. 
Once  again  Russia  has  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  this  proud  nation.  The 
Communist  regime  has  suppressed  the 
celebration  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
Nevertheless,  we  in  the  United  States 
share  the  sentiments  which  the  Poles 
still  retain  for  this  historic  document.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  independence  and  of  prog- 
ress toward  democracy.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  principles  which  that  constitu- 


tion embraces  may  soon  be  restored  to 
the  Polish  peop.e. 

Mr.  ANFUSO  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
May  3.  marks  the  170th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  of  free  Poland.  Just 
no  years  ago  today,  the  Polish  Diet 
unanimously  voted  to  create  a  country 
founded  upon  the  democratic  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty.  This  act  be- 
comes all  the  more  significant  when 
viewed  in  the  l.ght  of  the  European  sit- 
uation at  the  -^nd  of  the  18th  century. 
To  the  west  of  Poland  was  a  Prance  that 
was  on  the  verse  of  the  Napoleonic  years. 
To  the  east,  a  Russia  firmly  held  under 
czarist  dictatorship.  Yet  the  coura- 
geous Poles  of  1791.  following  the  exam- 
ple which  our  own  Nation  had  set  not  too 
many  years  earlier,  struck  out  on  a  new 
road:  the  road  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

These  princii)les,  long  held  dear  by  the 
Polish  people,  are  commemorated  every 
year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  For  the  past  decade  and 
a  half,  however,  this  traditional  day  of 
celebration  has  been  dimmed  by  the 
shadow  of  the  Communist  tyranny  which 
hangs  so  heavily  over  that  country.  The 
people  of  Poland  have,  nevertheless,  even 
under  this  hai.sh  and  oppressive  dicta- 
torship, continually  demonstrated  love 
of  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  led  their  forefathers  to  write 
the  historic  Constitution  of  1791.  They 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  on  many 
occasions  that  they  will  not  remain 
pawns  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  shots 
fired  in  Poznan  in  1956  were,  indeed, 
'heard  'round  the  world."  Freedom- 
loving  Poles,  throughout  Poland  and  the 
world,  hope,  pray,  and  fight  for  the  lib- 
eration of  their  homeland  from  the  alien 
dictatorship.  As  long  as  Poland  remains 
a  captive  nation,  we  in  the  United  States 
shall  join  them  in  their  prayers,  in  the 
hope  that  someday,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  Polish  Constitution  Day  may 
once  a5;ain  be  a  cau.se  for  jubilant  cele- 
bration rather  than  mournful  prayer. 

On  this  the  170th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  pause  to  expre.ss  both  our 
sympathy  and  our  congratulations  to  the 
Polish  people.  Our  feelings  are  indeed 
ambivalent  at  thir  moment.  To  the 
Polish  people  currently  held  captive  by 
an  international  Communist  tyranny  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
pray  that  we  may  one  day  welcome  their 
land  back  to  t:ie  community  of  free  na- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  we  congratu- 
late the  Polish  people  on  their  continued 
faith  in  God  ;ind  in  democracy,  in  the 
face  of  an  atheistic  and  tSTannical  gov- 
ernment. On  this  historical,  though  sad 
day,  we  wish  to  join  with  Americans  of 
Poli-sh  descent  in  praying  for  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  Poland  reflected  in  the 
1791  Constitution. 

Mr.  BECKIi3l.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  170th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 
On  May  3,  17)1,  the  Polish  people  pro- 
mulgated a  democratic  constitution,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Central  Europe  The 
document  wa.s  never  enforced,  though, 
since  the  partitioning  of  Poland  by  the 
surrounding  f>owers  began  immediately 
after  its  declaration.    However,  the  day 


will  always  be  remembered,  for  the  spirit 
of  the  democratic-loving  people  of  Po- 
land lives  on,  through  tyranny  and  war. 
chacw.  and  destruction.  We  salute  this 
indestructible  spirit  and  express  our 
hopes  that  once  more  the  Polish  p>eople 
will  be  free  to  celebrate  their  cherished 
Constitution,  that  once  more  they  may 
enjoy  sovereignty  and  independence  so 
rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Polish 
ConstituUon  of  May  3.  1791.  was  a  liberal, 
democratic,  and  progressive  document. 
That  Constitution  aimed  to  overhaul  the 
old  and  unwieldy  governmental  ma- 
chinery of  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  Its  framers  hoped  to  strengthen 
Poland  against  her  foreign  foes.  By  its 
provisions  Poland's  autocratic  king  be- 
came a  constitutional  monarch  with 
limited  powers.  A  cabinet  type  of  gov- 
ernment was  established.  The  upper 
chamber  lost  much  of  its  power,  and  the 
authority  of  the  lower  chamber  was  en- 
hanced. The  nobility  lost  a  good  deal  of 
its  privileges,  and  the  townsmen  re- 
gained their  right  to  hold  many  public 
offices.  The  power  of  landlords  over  the 
peasantry  was  curbed,  and  the  latter  was 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Religious  toleration  was  guaranteed. 
These  and  certain  other  liberal  features 
of  this  Constitution  marked  it  as  a 
pioneering  document,  embodying  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  joyously 
welcomed  by  all  Poles,  and  the  day  of  its 
promulgation  was  made  a  national  holi- 
day. 

Unfortunate  events  to  the  promul- 
gation and  adoption  of  this  Constitution 
prevented  its  implementation.  Thus  un- 
happy Poles  never  had  the  chance  to 
have  it  work,  but  during  the  past  170 
years  they  have  clung  to  the  ideals  em- 
bodied in  it.  and  celebrate  its  anniversary 
as  a  memorable  national  holiday. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  an  important  date  in  the  long 
calendar  of  the  history  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion and  the  Polish  people.  On  May  3. 
1791 — 170  years  ago — the  free  people  of 
Poland  established  for  themselves  a  truly 
liberal  guidemark  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitution. Thi."!  document  embodied  the 
true  spirit  of  the  liberal  ideals  which  still 
guide  freemen  throughout  the  world  to- 
day. It  is  set  forth  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable form  that  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  derived  from  the  people  and 
belong  to  the  people. 

This  May  3d  is  observed  by  Poles 
throughout  the  world  as  the  Polish  3d 
of  May  Constitution  Day.  I  rise  to  pay 
homage  to  this  document  and  to  the 
Polish  people. 

I  believe  it  Is  fitting  that  this  docu- 
ment came  into  being  but  2  short  years 
after  the  establishment  of  our  own  great 
Constitution.  Since  that  date  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion have  been  bound  together  in  a  true 
spirit  of  freedom. 

Four  years  after  the  establishment  of 
this  constitution  the  Polish  nation  was 
partitioned  for  a  third  time  by  the 
Russians.  Prussians,  and  Austrians. 
Throughout  the  years  following  that 
partition  Poland  has  suffered  cruelly  un- 
der the  hands  of  tyranny  and  absolut- 
ism.   As  we  all  know,  as  recently  as  1939 


the  twin  evils  of  nazism  and  communism 
met  on  Polish  soil  to  eradicate  the  soul 
of  the  Polish  nation. 

That  soul  and  the  .spirit  of  the  Polish 
people  will  never  die.  In  1953  there  was 
imposed  upon  the  Polish  nation  under 
Soviet  rule  a  so-called  people's  court. 
We  all  know  all  too  well  that  this  docu- 
ment does  not  in  the  least  embody  the 
true  feelings  of  the  I'olish  people. 

Those  who  have  visited  Poland  dis- 
cover quickly  that  while  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation  is  communistic,  the 
Polish  people  themselves  are  not.  These 
people  know  that  someday  Poland  will 
carry  out  its  true  d-^stiny  in  mankind 
and  that  eventually  that  nation  will 
once  again  occupy  iUs  true  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  salute  the  spirit  cf  the  Polish  people 
that  is  embodied  so  well  in  this  historic 
document  of  May  3,  1781.  and  I  can  close 
in  no  better  fashion  than  quoting  these 
words  from  that  document: 

All  power  In  civil  scclety  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  lt«  end 
and  objective  being  the  preservation  and 
integrity  of  the  state,  '-he  civil  liberty  and 
the  good  order  of  socle-,y.  on  an  equal  scale 
and  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  170  years 
ago  today,  the  Polish  people  struck  a  pio- 
neer blow  for  liberalism  in  Europe.  On 
this  the  anniversary  of  the  3d  of  May 
Constitution.  p>erson.s  of  Polish  origin 
throughout  our  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world,  as  well  as  lovers  of  liberty 
everywhere,  will  be  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  and  dedication  of  those  states- 
men who  during  a  time  of  turmoil 
proudly  proclaimed  tx)  the  world  those 
principles  for  which  their  nation  stood. 
While  the  imperial  powers  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  menaced  her  fron- 
tiers. Poland  declared  her  adherence  to 
the  then  shaky  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  within  the  state. 

Unhappily,  the  Polish  efforts  of  1791 
were  not  sufficient  to  preserve  that  na- 
tion in  the  face  of  tl"ie  cruel  might  and 
ambitions  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Un- 
til 1919,  Poland  remained  chained  by 
despotism.  The  Polish  nation  then 
emerged  to  enjoy  20  years  of  illustrious 
independence.  As  we  know.  Poland  is 
now  again  bound  unmercifully  to  Russia, 
but  if  Poland  can  be  manacled,  Poland 
can  never  be  broken.  Polish  liberty  can 
be  repressed,  but  Po.ish  liberty  cannot 
be  exterminated.  Fussian  steel  has 
never  shown  itself  to  be  adequate  to  the 
task  of  piercing  the  spirit  of  a  Poland 
steeped  in  a  proud  and  upright  history. 
No  barbaric  and  oppressive  wind  from 
the  East  can  turn  Poland's  face  from  the 
heritage  of  the  West  to  which  the  Polish 
people  have  contributed  so  much. 

Generosity  and  idealism  have  long 
been  associated  with  -.he  spirit  of  Polish 
patriotism.  Many  sons  of  Poland  have 
left  their  homeland  to  fight  for  freedom 
and  justice  wherever  these  truths  have 
attempted  to  make  t,hemselves  known. 
What  schoolchild  d()es  not  know  of 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  who.  in  the  days 
of  Americas  fight  for  independence,  saw 
the  torch  of  liberty  burning  and  came  to 
carry  it  aloft? 

Today,  Poland  cries  out  for  aid  against 
the  brute  forces  of  ruthlessness.  Let 
America  respond  not  only  out  of  appre- 


ciation to  the  many  Poles  who  have 
borne  our  banners  but  out  of  concern 
with  the  repression  of  a  great  nation. 
Poland  stands  today  as  an  example  that 
the  mind  cannot  be  forced  into  submis- 
sion nor  the  soul  into  treachery.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  before  long  Poland 
can  wave  her  courage  on  high  instead  of 
preserving  it  in  her  heart.  Let  us  hope 
for  that  day,  but  even  more,  let  us  ac- 
tively seek  it. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  170 
years  ago  the  people  of  Poland,  inspired 
by  the  ideals  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  French  Revolution,  undertook 
the  writing  of  a  constitution  under 
which  representative  government  and 
human  dignity  were  emphasized.  Al- 
though Poland  in  1791  was  surrounded 
by  greedy  nations  which  had  already 
partitioned  great  sections  of  its  terri- 
tory, its  people  courageously  defied  the 
Prusso-Russian  threats  and  on  May  3. 
1791,  adopted,  through  their  representa- 
tives, a  liberal  constitution. 

But  her  great  reactionary  neighbors, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  intolerant 
of  liberal  ideas,  invaded  Poland  with 
their  military  might  in  order  'to  teach 
'Jacobins  of  the  east'  a  lesson."  The 
courageous  E>eople  of  Poland  made  a  last 
stand  in  defense  of  their  freedom  under 
their  leader  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  who 
had  received  his  military  training  under 
Wa.shington  fighting  for  America's  inde- 
pendence. 

The  struggle  was  an  unequal  one  with 
the  result  that  Poland  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  independent  state  until  1919. 
Even  after  her  rebirth,  Poland  was  not 
destined  to  enjoy  freedom.  Nazi  and 
afterwards  Soviet  occupations  have  left 
that  country  still  today  not  the  master 
of  its  destinies  but  a  pupr>et  of  the  Soviet 
Union  under  a  puppet  Communist 
regime. 

The  people  of  Poland  will  not  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Communist  regime  to  cele- 
brate their  real  indep>endence  day  on 
May  3.  However,  we,  free  men  in  Amer- 
ica, know  that  on  May  3  the  minds  of  all 
freedom-loving  Poles  will  be  thinking  of 
their  real  independence  day.  The  Com- 
munists have  not  succeeded  in  their  ef- 
forts to  erase  May  3  from  the  minds  of 
the  Polish  people. 

We  hope  that  some  day  the  Polish 
people  will  again  celebrate  May  3  as  free- 
men under  free  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day.  170  years  ago.  there  was  heard 
in  Europe  a  resounding  call  to  freedom 
and  democracy.  On  May  3,  1791,  the 
Polish  Diet  overwhelmingly  approved  a 
new  constitution  which  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  French  Rights  of  Man 
and  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   As  one  observer  explained: 

The  nation  was  given  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence; the  respect  for  the  law.  for  per- 
son, and  property  was  assured:  and  all  this 
without  violence,  without  murder,  solely 
through  the  virtue  of  the  courage  of  the 
nation. 

In  these  times  of  crisis  when  one-third 
of  the  world  lies  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism and  the  remainder  are  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  periodically  reaffirm  our  belief 
in  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy. 


Few  days  could  be  as  appropriate  to  such 
a  reaflBrmation  as  the  national  holiday 
of  the  Polish  people,  the  selfsame  Poles 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  through  the  centuries.  From 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  to  the  workers  at 
Poznan  the  Poli.sh  people  have  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  fight  against  tyr- 
anny. Unfortunately  they  have  also  been 
among  those  least  given  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  they  so  long  desired. 

On  this  anniversary  of  their  Consti- 
tution Day  we  express  our  hopes  that 
Poland  will  soon  see  the  realization  of 
the  dream  of  independence  and  demo- 
cratic government  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  the  Constitution  of  May  3. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
people  have  suffered  many  hardships 
and  have  sacrificed  more  for  their  free- 
dom than  many  nations  in  Europe,  but 
unfortunately  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quately rewarded  for  their  efforts.  To- 
day they  find  themselves  enslaved  in 
their  homeland  by  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. Even  in  misery  and  mis- 
fortune, however,  they  look  back  to  their 
happier  and  glorious  days,  and  seek  in- 
spiration in  their  past.  One  such  source 
of  inspiration  is  the  great  Constitution 
of  May  3.  1791. 

That  Constitution  made  Poland  a  con- 
stitutional, limited  monarchy  with  a 
government  based  upon  Cabinet  respon- 
sibility. The  upper  chamber  lost  much 
of  its  ix)wer,  and  the  lower — or  the  popu- 
larly elected — chamber  gained  authority 
and  responsibility.  Townsmen  regained 
some  of  their  former  rights,  and  many 
public  oflBces  were  opened  to  them.  The 
FKjwers  of  landlords  were  curtailed,  and 
the  peasanti-y  was  brought  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Freedom  of  con- 
science and  of  speech  were  guaranteed. 
In  this  and  in  many  other  respects  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  remains  as 
one  of  the  brightest  landmarks  in  Po- 
land's pyolitical  and  constitutional  his- 
tory. 

Today  on  the  observance  of  its  170th 
anniversary  all  Poles  everywhere  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  framers, 
and  affirm  their  devotion  to  the  ideals 
embodied  in  it. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. May  3,  marks  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  Poland's  Constitution  Day.  an 
anniversary  that  is  observed  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  every  corner  of 
the  world  where  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry now  live. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  people  of  Poland 
cannot  join  in  the  op>en  celebration  of 
this  day  which  commemorates  the  adop- 
tion of  Poland's  Constitution  on  May  3, 
1791,  just  2  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Polish  p>eople  cherish  freedom, 
and  the  history  of  this  gallant  nation 
has  been  the  history  of  a  F>eople's  de- 
termined struggle  to  gain  and  maintain 
political  freedom  from  tyranny. 

Poland,  in  spit^  of  the  dedication  of 
its  people  to  freedom,  and  their  con- 
tinued and  determined  struggle  to  re- 
gain national  independence,  has  experi- 
enced only  brief  periods  of  liberty  as  a 
nation  since  the  adoption  of  its  Con- 
stitution. 
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Polish-Americans,  since  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  great 
Polish  patriots.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  and 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  joined  the 
American  patriots  in  the  fight  for  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  independence. 

It  is  appropriate  on  this  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  that  we  Americans  join 
with  the  people  of  Poland  and  those  of 
Polish  ancestry  in  a  devout  prayer  for 
Polish  independence  and  the  restoration 
of  individual  freedom  for  the  citizens  of 
Poland. 

Here  in  the  Congress  we  pause  on  this 
date  to  express  the  tremendous  admira- 
tion we  of  the  United  States  have  for 
the  courage,  the  patience,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Polish  people  which  they 
have  displayed  in  their  determination  to 
regain  their  national  freedom. 

May  the  struggle  of  the  Polish  people 
against  oppression  triumph,  and  may 
their  confidence  and  faith  in  the  might 
of  justice  and  the  destiny  of  Poland 
culminate  in  the  reestablishment  of 
Poland  as  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
we  in  the  free  world  look  forward  to 
joining  with  liberty-loving  Poles  every- 
where in  ceremonies  marking  their  re- 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  their  May 
3  constitution. 

It  is  inspirin?  to  Americans  who  them- 
selves have  over  a  period  of  172  years 
lived,  prospered,  and  grown  great  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution — undominated  by 
foreign  tyrannies — that  the  Polish  peo- 
ple treasure  the  precious  heritage  of 
liberalism  which  they  enjoyed  during  a 
fleeting  moment  of  freedom  in  their 
tragic  and  glorious  history.  For  170 
years  Polish  patriots  have  called  to  world 
attention  their  proud  and  unquenchable 
yearning  for  liberty  on  each  anniversary 
of  the  1791  Polish  Constitution. 

That  Poles  commemorate  May  3 — an 
occasion  of  peace  and  of  liberalism  and 
democratic  parliamentarianism — signi- 
fies the  greatness  of  this  people. 

The  American  and  the  1791  Polish 
Constitutions  were  jointly  inspired  b> 
ideals  of  the  enlightenment  and  thus 
shared  a  potential  for  democratic  de- 
velopment. Per  the  PolLsh  nation  this 
glorious  destiny  was  not  to  be,  for  rapa- 
cious imperialist  powers  shortly  sun- 
dered her  and  subjected  her  people.  The 
yoke  has  not  yet  been  hfted  and  today 
Poles  suffer  a  different  and  even  cru- 
der tyranny. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  in  the  free  world 
to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  hope  for  the 
freedom -loving  Poles  who  yearn  and 
work  for  liberation  of  their  state  by 
joining  with  them  on  this  May  3  to  cele- 
brate Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
flict which  grips  every  quarter  of  the 
world  today,  and  which  grows  hotter 
with  each  passing  mcnth,  can  be  summed 
up  in  one,  simple,  analytical  sentence. 
It  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  between 
those  who  believe  in  representative  self- 
government  which  guarantees  the  basic 
freedoms  together  with  the  blessings  of 
individual  liberty,  and  those  who  believe 
In  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  which 
flaunts  every  concept  of  freedom  while 


denjrlng    every    exercise    of    Individual 
liberty.    Volumes  have  been  written  and 
spoken  about  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
in  which  vve  are  now  engaged  but  in  the 
final  analysis  it  boils  down  to  these  basic 
essentials.     And  this  is  why  the  leaders 
of  Russian  communism  have  made  the 
United  States  of  America  the  primary 
target  in  their  global  plan  to  establish 
a  world  empire  controlled  by  a  handful 
of  Russian  autocrats  sitting  in  Moscow. 
The  Russian  leaders  are  keenly  aware 
that  the  National  Independence  Move- 
ment, the   natural  enemy  of   all  forms 
of  colonialism  and  imperialism,  was  born 
in  our  Tliirteen  Original  Colonies  and 
that  the  end  product  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  was  a  Constitution 
out  of  wh.ch  generations  of  free  Ameri- 
cans have  developed  the  most  advanced 
form    of    popular,    representative    self- 
government  the  world  has  ever  known. 
That  is  why  the  United  States  is  today 
the  primai-y  target  cf  the  Russian  impe- 
rialists,    r^ecognizing  these  facts  of  Ufe 
will    lead    us    to    an    understanding    of 
where  our  real  strength  Ues  and  who  our 
proven  alLes  are  in  the  wirmer  take  all 
struggle  with  the  Russians. 

Today,  May  3,  marks  the  170th  anni- 
versary of  Polish  Constitution  Day.    It  is 
no  accident  of  history  that  the  people  of 
Poland  adopted  their  first  Constitution 
but  2   years  after  the  adoption  of   the 
American   Constitution.      The    freedom 
loving  sons  of  Poland  came  to  our  shores 
in  legions  to  support  the  inspiring  pur- 
poses of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   Led  by  great  men  such  as  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusko  whose  place  in  American 
and  world  history  is  assured,  these  sons 
of  Poland  fought  for  those  ideals  pro- 
cla  med  by  our  Founding  Fathers.     Our 
victory     in     the     Revolutionary     War 
brought  encouragement  and  hope  to  the 
oppressed    in   many   distant    lands   and 
the  people  cf  Poland  lost  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  success.    The 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  was 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  was  granted  by  and  sub- 
ject to  the  popular  will  of  the  people. 
Poland  wa.s  then  surrounded  by  empires 
predicated    on    belief    in    the    sovereign 
rights    of    czars,    kings,    and    a.ssorted 
despots.     The  trumpet  call  for  popular 
forms    of    government,    coming     from 
Poland,  deeply  disturbed  the  then  reign- 
ing   monarchs.       They    reasoned     that 
should  the  Polish  venture  in  constitu- 
tional government  be  allowed  to  succeed, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  infection 
of  human   freedom  would  topple  their 
empires.      The    national    independence 
movement  In  Poland  was  built  upon  the 
concept  of  national  sovereignty  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  sovereign 
state  comprising  several  or  many  na- 
tions.    Thus,  two  Ideological  threats  to 
the  then  existing  empires  were  raised  by 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 
These  idei.ls  and  their  popular  support 
among  the  Polish  people  led  to  the  inva- 
sion and  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  by 
tlie  combined  action  of  Russia.  Prussia, 
and  Austria.    The  Constitution  of  May  3 
was  declared  tc  be  nonexistent  by  the 
occupying  powers. 

But  history  tells  us  that  ideals  which 
grip  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  be  wijoed 


out  by  invasions,  occupation  by  a  foreign 
power,  or  the  tyrants'  whip.  The  people 
of  Poland  endured  foreign  occupation 
and  partition  for  over  a  century,  a  cen- 
tury in  which  the  rule  of  empire  con- 
trolled most  of  Europe.  World  War  I 
brought  the  total  collapse  of  imperial 
rule  over  long  submerged  nations  in  the 
heartland  of  Europe,  and  introduced  the 
golden  age  of  national  independence. 
Poland  arose  again,  her  culture  flour- 
ished, her  national  life  revived  and  for 
more  than  2  decades  the  people  of 
Poland  were  masters  of  their  destiny. 
But  these  20 -some  years  gave  witness  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Russian  Empire 
under  the  banner  of  communism,  crush- 
ing the  national  indep>endence  of  many 
newly  independent  nations,  and  the  rise 
of  a  tyrant  in  Germany  who  had  dreams 
of  a  vast  empire.  It  was  the  secret  agree- 
ment between  the  leaders  of  the  Red 
Russian  Empire  and  the  Nazis,  aimed  at 
destroying  the  national  Independence  of 
Poland,  which  launched  World  War  II. 
Thus,  history  repeated  a  dark  chapter,  a 
chapter  of  struggle  between  imperialism 
and  the  national  independence  move- 
ment. Poland  was  the  victim  and  re- 
mains the  victim  of  Red  Russian  impe- 
rialism to  this  very  day. 

But  the  people  of  Poland  have  not 
accepted  the  rule  of  the  Ru.ssian  pro- 
consuls who  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  ancient  enemy.  Tlie 
present  Warsaw  regime  could  not  stay 
in  power  for  48  hours  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  Russian  armed  forces  in 
Poland  and  those  stationed  in  the  pup- 
pet state  of  East  Germany  Gomulka 
knows  this  as  does  every  Pole  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  Russian  leaders  are 
using  Gomulka  as  a  convenient  safety 
valve,  to  keep  the  Polish  nation  from 
exploding  with  contempt  for  communism 
and  the  Russian  empire  which  hides  be- 
hind its  slogans  and  propaganda.  Now 
the  question  arises:  Should  the  United 
States  help  Gomulka  and  his  henchmen 
stay  in  power  by  extending  assistance  to 
his  regime  or  should  the  United  States 
refuse  to  bail  him  and  his  Russian  mas- 
ters out  of  the  economic  predicament 
in  which  they  have  placed  the  Polish 
nation?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Any- 
thing we  do  to  strengthen  or  preserve 
the  Gomulka  regime  is  a  premeditated 
blow  against  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  Polish  people. 

The  true  character  of  the  Gomulka 
regime  is  clearly  evidenced  by  events  in 
Poland  during  the  past  2  weeks.  That 
regime  has  organized  public  demonstra- 
tions to  support  the  Castro  regime  in 
Cuba,  to  denounce  the  United  States  as 
an  imperial  power  and  to  paint  the 
United  States  as  a  powerless  nation,  un- 
able to  assist  its  friends  who  live  but  90 
short  miles  from  our  shores.  The  pur- 
poses of  those  rigged  demonstrations  in 
Poland  are  obvious.  Gomulka  and  his 
henchmen  are  attempting  to  convince 
the  people  of  Poland  that  their  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States  is  ill  advised, 
that  the  United  States  is  powerless  to 
support  its  friends,  that  communism  is 
unbeatable  and  that  they  should  make 
their  peace  with  him.  It  is  time  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  began  to 
treat  Gomulka  and  his  crowd  with  the 
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same  contempt  with  which  he  treats  our 
country.  This  would  raise  the  hopes  of 
the  people  of  Poland  and  hasten  the  day 
when  that  Russian  p  jppet  regime  would 
be  toppled  by  the  i>opular  will  of  the 
Polish  people. 

The  people  of  Poland  are  our  proven 
allies.  They  are  bound  to  us  historically, 
they  cherish  the  same  ideals  we  hold  to 
be  as  dear  as  life  itself,  they  belong  to 
the  culture  of  the  Western  World,  they 
long  for  a  return  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence, they  will  not  long  be  denied 
their  human  and  political  rights  as  a 
nation.  It  is  time  Ave  recognized  these 
facts  of  life.  It  is  tine  we  began  to  treat 
the  p>eople  of  Poland  as  our  allies  and  the 
alien  regime  imp>ose<l  upon  them  as  our 
sworn  enemy. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  most  honored  today  to  join  in  this 
solemn  commemoration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  famed  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791. 

It  is  a  day  of  memory  deeply  enshrined 
in  the  minds  of  tho;>e  living  within  Po- 
land, despite  their  piesent  oppression  by 
Soviet  Russia,  and  those  of  Polish  birth 
and  descent  now  residing  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  world,  including  our  United 
States. 

May  3,  1791,  was  a  day  of  honor  of  ac- 
complishment as  the  Polish  Diet,  meet- 
ing in  Warsaw,  adopted  the  new  Consti- 
tution by  unanimous  vote.  It  was  a 
milestone  in  the  centuries-old  struggle 
of  mankind  for  literty  and  freedom 
just  as  was  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Significantly,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3  was  adopted  just  2  short 
years  after  the  adoption  of  our  own 
Constitution 

This  should  be  a  day  of  joyous  cele- 
bration Instead,  because  of  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin,  people  of  Polish  birth 
and  descent  and  believers  in  freedom  and 
liberty  everywhere  must  observe  this 
sacred  anniversary  in  contemplation  and 
in  prayer  for  a  futuie  when  Poland  will 
regain  its  position  a.s  a  free  nation  and 
its  people  once  again  will  live  under  the 
Constitution  of  May  3. 

Here  in  the.se  hallowed  Halls  of  Con- 
gress it  is  most  fitting  that  we.  on  this 
day.  join  in  these  prayers  and  hopes  for 
early  deliverance  of  the  Polish  nation 
from  the  bonds  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Through  our  observance,  and  all  others 
being  held  during  this  month  of  May. 
may  the  faith  and  courage  of  Poles  every- 
where be  deepened  and  maintained  un- 
til the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Poland,  tliroughout  her  his- 
tory, has  struggled  unceasingly  for  free- 
dom. In  spite  of  sufferings,  of  invasions, 
partitions  and  occupations  the  desire  for 
liberty  has  never  left  the  Polish  people. 
It  was  this  search  for  freedom — so  often 
unattainable — that  brought  many  of  the 
Polish  people  to  our  shores.  Poland's 
loss  was  to  be  our  gain,  for  these  brave 
Poles  did  much  to  assist  us  in  our  own 
struggle  to  obtain  and  maintain  free- 
dom. 

Ever  since  the  American  Revolution, 
Polish  blood  has  been  shed  for  American 
liberty.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and  Casi- 
mir Pulaski  were  instnmiental  in  our 
initial   struggle   for    Independence.     In 
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the  Mexican.  Civil,  and  Spanish-Amer- 
ican Wars.  also.  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberty.  More  recently  In  World 
War  I.  300,000  and  World  War  II  over 
900,000  served  with  honor  in  the  defense 
of  freedom. 

Polish -Americans  aided  in  the  de- 
velopment of  America  as  well  as  in  its 
defense.  The  vast  energy  of  the  Polish 
immigrant  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
America.  They  assisted  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  soil,  in  the  construction  of 
our  railways  and  in  the  development  of 
our  mines.  They  have  been  peaceful, 
honest,  hard-working  and  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

It  is  appropriate,  on  this  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  that  all 
Americans  express  their  appreciation  to 
Polish-Americans  for  their  contributions 
to  the  defense  and  development  of 
America.  At  the  same  time  it  offers  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  to 
reiterate  their  concern  for  the  Polish 
people  in  Poland  who  still  are  not  free; 
to  assure  these  oppressed  people  that 
the  American  conscience  will  never  know 
peace  until  the  Polish  people  are  once 
again  masters  of  their  own  fate;  and  to 
promise  them  tliat  we  will  work  for  con- 
ditions in  the  world  that  will  eventually 
enable  the  Polish  people  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
gretfully ironic  that  May  3,  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day.  is  celebrated  with  greater 
ceremony  by  this  body,  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  by  Polish-Americans 
than  it  Is  in  Poland  itself.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  i>eople  of  Poland  are  un- 
aware of  the  significance  of  this  day,  nor 
is  it  to  say  that  they  are  tending  to  for- 
get the  freedom  they  might  have  with 
a  difTererrt,  form  of  government.  To  re- 
move this  day  from  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Poles  would  require  total 
eradication  of  their  history — a  program 
that  communistic  governments  of  cap- 
tive nations  of>enly  promote,  but  seldom 
accomplish. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper, 
though,  that  we  take  note  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  for  America  in  1789  and 
Poland  in  1791  adopted  similar  courses 
of  action  governmentally.  Their  Consti- 
tution arose  out  of  the  same  feelings  and 
desires  for  liberty  and  justice  as  did  ours. 
They  were  the  first  nation  to  join  with 
the  United  States  in  a  venture  into  de- 
mocracy. 

Destiny  has  given  us  vastly  different 
positions  today,  but  our  mutual  love 
of  freedom  binds  us  irrevocably.  This 
Nation  might  take  further  note  that 
its  favorable  geographic  location  was  one 
of  the  biggest  factors,  in  our  early  years, 
in  explaining  the  differences  between 
our  two  nations  today.  Poland,  sur- 
rounded by  contiguous  enemies,  was 
subject  to  their  powerful  wrath  at  the 
formation  of  a  liberal  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Our  Nation,  at  that  time,  was 
relatively  sheltered  and  protected  from 
the  same  wrath  of  its  enemies.  But 
shelter  and  protection  today  is  nonexist- 
ent. Any  new  nation  is  subject — mili- 
tarily, economically,  and  psychologi- 
cally— to  the  form  of  invasion  that  has 
produced  the  Poland  of  today.    Let  these 


new  nations  beware.  For  when  a  coun- 
try steeped  in  the  vitality,  the  historj-  of 
legal  protection  of  human  rights,  the 
yearning  for  freedom — when  a  nation  of 
this  background  falls  into  the  hands  of 
tyranny,  what  protects  the  many  young, 
impressionable  nations  from  the  same 
tragedy?  Certamly  Poland  was  not 
without  leadership.  She  had  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski  in  her  youth;  Paderewski 
and  Beck  in  her  maturity.  These  men. 
so  devoted  to  the  fight  for  sovereignty 
for  their  country,  all  carried  the  torch 
abroad  sJter  the  borders  of  their  home- 
land had  been  closed  to  them. 

No.  it  is  not  likely  that  Poles  at  home 
or  abroad  are  about  to  surrender  their 
heritage  although  the  degradation  of 
giving  up  their  freedom  has  been  forced 
upon  them  these  many  years.  This  is 
why  we  still  know  Poland  through  its 
many  partitions  and  dominations  by 
foreign  powers.  The  name  of  a  less 
persevering  people  would  long  ago  have 
disappeared— totally  absorbed  by  her 
conquerors. 

Although  we  here  today  can  give  voice 
to  Poland's  plight  and  summarize  her 
hope  for  the  future,  we  cannot  give  this 
day  the  reverence  that  it  will  be  given  by 
her  people  at  home.  They  will  be  forced 
to  quietly  remember,  quietly  meditate, 
hopefully  plan  for  their  day  to  shout 
aloud  that  they  are  free. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bonds  of 
friendship  which  link  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Poland 
have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  by  the  imposition  of  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  in  the  halls  of  gov- 
ernment at  Warsaw. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  Poland 
today  cherish  the  same  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  the  same  devotion  to  democ- 
racy that  has  characterized  the  history 
of  their  country  for  centuries.  The 
atheistic  Communist  conspiracy  may 
succeed  in  dominating  a  government, 
and  by  brute  force  may  master  a  na- 
tion— but  it  cannot  destroy  the  con- 
science nor  the  aspirations  of  a  people 
who,  like  the  Poles,  have  known  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  for  j'ears  but  have 
never  for  a  moment  lost  courage  or 
hope  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right. 

In  the  worldwide  struggle  of  men  of 
good  will  against  the  masters  of  deceit 
and  darkness,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  constantly  reaffirm  our  dedication 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  to 
the  release  from  bondage  of  all  peoples. 
On  this  day,  which  has  been  celebrated 
as  Poland's  Constitution  Day  for  170 
years,  we  salute  the  people  of  Poland 
and  pledge  to  them  and  to  all  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world  our  friendship  and 
our  understanding. 

As  we  see  the  atheistic  Communist 
conspiracy  marching  onward  coldly  and 
relentlessly,  we  in  the  free  world  must 
not  only  speak  loudly  and  firmly  but 
must  take  vigorous  and  effective  action 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  If  it  is  worth 
saving — and  it  very  definitely  is — then 
it  is  worth  saving  now.  If  it  is  good  for 
us — and  it  is — then  it  is  good  for  others. 
And  most  importantly,  if  we  permit 
others  to  lose  their  freedom,  how  long 
can  we  preserve  our  own? 

Mr.    SEELY-BROWN.     Mr.    SpeAker. 
today,  citizens  of  Polish  origin  in  many 
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countries,  including  thousands  in  our 
own  United  States  and  in  my  own 
Connecticut,  celebrate  a  Polish  national 
holiday — the  3d  of  May  Constitution 
Day. 

For  170  years,  this  day  has  been  a  day 
of  great  significance  to  all  Poles.  It  is 
today  a  landmark  on  freedoms  trail. 

In  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  and  likewise  in  many  other 
congressional  districts,  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry  have  made  plans  for 
appropriate  observance,  not  only  today 
but  extending  throughout  this  month  of 
May. 

It  is  becoming  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  take  note  of  this  anniversary,  so 
that  all  Americans  may  be  reminded  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  free- 
dom in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3  in  1791,  2  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitution, 
that  Poland,  without  a  bloody  revolution, 
succeeded  in  reforming  her  government. 
But  this  great  thrust  for  freedom,  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  Poland, 
came  too  late,  and  did  not  prevent  the 
carving  up  of  Poland,  for  the  third  time, 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  in  1795. 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution of  Poland  was  marked  because 
the  constitution  eliminated  with  one 
stroke  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the 
Polish  parliamentary  and  social  system. 
The  people  of  Poland  were  united  in  a 
great  moment  in  history,  when  they  pro- 
claimed in  their  Constitution  that — 

All  pwwer  In  civic  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

On  this  anniversary,  let  all  Americans 
be  reminded  of  Polands  destiny  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Let  us  encourage  as  we  may  our 
friends  in  Poland  that  justice  must  tri- 
lunph.  aad  one  day  again  will  end  So- 
viet Russia's  deprivation  of  the  Poles  of 
their  Independence,  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  color,  tumult  and  heroism  of  our 
Nation's  immortal  struggle  for  independ- 
ence originated  in  the  confines  of  what 
is  now  the  Fifth  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. To  those  of  us  who  call  this  area 
home  the  Revolutionary  War  is  not  a 
faded  page  of  history.  We  have  grown 
up  with  the  famous  bridge  at  Concord, 
the  gallant  minutemen  at  Lexington,  the 
storied  midnight  ride. 

We  who  love  the  tales  of  redcoats  and 
patriots  are  ever  mindful  of  the  vast 
debt  the  United  States  owes  the  Polish 
soldier-statesman,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko. 
For  8  years,  he  gave  of  his  courage  and 
genius,  risking  his  life  at  Saratoga  and 
in  the  Carolina  campaigns  out  of  sheer 
devotion  to  the  freedom  of  man. 

When  Kosciusko  returned  to  Poland, 
we  stood  on  the  threshhold  of  our  great 
Republic.  We  watched,  with  brotherly 
pride,  as  he  laid  the  groundwork  for 
liberty  in  his  own  homeland.  The  Polish 
Constitution,  adopted  170  years  ago  to- 
day, reflects  his  deep  friendship  and 
emp>athy  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is 
patterned  closely  after  our  own  prin- 


ciples of  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

Sharing  with  our  Polish  friends  this 
inborn  love  of  liberty  and  the  legacy 
left  us  by  their  national  hero,  we  rise 
today  in  the  House  to  voice  the  prayer 
that  in  the  goodness  of  time  Poland  will 
see  her  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  re- 
stored: that,  in  the  words  of  this  Con- 
stitution : 

All  power  In  civic  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  state,  tne  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
modern  history  of  the  Polish  people  is 
marked  with  misfortunes  and  calamities. 
This  was  especially  so  in  the  late  18th 
century  when  their  freedom  and  inde- 
f>endence  were  in  jeopardy.  In  1772. 
they  had  already  lost  a  third  of  their 
territory  to  Austria.  Prussia  and  Russia. 
In  order  to  forestall  the  repetition  of 
such  a  disaster.  Polish  leaders  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  Government  of  Poland 
by  reforming  and  overhauling  its  inef- 
fective governing  machinery.  In  1788, 
a  committee  of  the  Diet — the  Assembly — 
began  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  In 
the  course  of  3  years  this  work  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  resulting  document,  the 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  was  pro- 
mulgated on  that  day.  For  the  Poles 
the  date  became  memorable  and  the 
Constitution  a  historic  document. 

That  Constitution  introduced  many 
radical  changes  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  Poland  became  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  with  a  responsible 
cabinet  type  of  government.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  lower  chamber  were  enhanced 
and  those  of  the  upper  chamber  drasti- 
cally reduced.  The  barriers  separating 
the  nobility  from  other  classes  were 
practically  eliminated.  The  authority  of 
landlords  over  the  peasantry  was  re- 
duced, and  the  peasants  were  brought 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Reli- 
gious toleration  was  guaranteed.  All 
such  liberal  provisions  made  the  Consti- 
tution a  truly  democratic  document.  Its 
promulgation  was  hailed  both  by  Poles 
and  by  their  friends  in  many  lands.  The 
date  of  its  promulgation  became  and 
remains  to  this  day  a  national  holiday. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Poles  and  for 
their  friends,  the  Constitution  was  not 
put  to  work,  because  soon  after  its  adop- 
tion Poland's  foes  made  war  upon  her. 
eventually  defeating  her.  thus  putting 
an  end  to  her  independent  existence  and 
to  the  Constitution  of  May  3.  But  the 
Polish  people  have  steadfastly  clung  to 
the  spirit  of  that  historic  document; 
they  still  cherish  the  ideals  embodied  in 
it,  and  reaffirm  their  devotion  to  these 
ideals  by  celebrating  its  promulgation 
anniversary  as  a  national  holiday. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  3,  people  of  Polish  ex- 
traction throughout  the  world  will  ob- 
serve Poland's  Constitution  Day,  which 
is  that  nation's  most  celebrated  national 
holiday  even  though  the  country  con- 
tinues to  suffer  under  the  heel  of  Soviet 
domination. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  adopted 
just  170  years  ago  in  Warsaw  and  was 


both  inspired  by  and  patterned  after  our 
own  Federal  Constitution  and  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Five  years  from  now.  Poland  will  be 
1,000  years  old.  Throughout  its  long 
history,  its  people  have  maintained  a 
constant  and  vigorous  battle  for  per- 
sonal freedom  and  independence,  despite 
aggression  by  its  neighbors.  FYom  the 
14th  to  17th  centuries,  it  was  one  of  the 
world's  great  powers.  Later  it  was  ap- 
portioned four  times  and.  finally,  com- 
pletely engulfed. 

The  heroic  stand  of  the  Polish  people 
in  1939  in  the  face  of  Nazi  and  Soviet 
coercion  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  most  courageous  defenses  of  prin- 
ciple and  human  dignity  ever  recorded. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  resistance 
cost  Poland  thousands  of  lives,  its  inde- 
pendence, and  helped  set  off  World 
War  II. 

The  imposition  by  Soviet  Russia  of  a 
communistic  constitution  on  the  Polish 
people  in  1952  darkened  hopes  that  this 
freedom-loving  nation,  which  had  led 
the  world's  resistance  to  tyranny  in  1939. 
would  be  given  back  its  independence 
by  the  Western  Powers  with  whom  she 
sacrificed  so  much. 

But  the  fires  of  indep>endence  which 
had  burned  for  nearly  1.000  years  could 
be  extinguished  in  less  than  a  decade, 
and  the  entire  free  world  today  is  aware 
that  the  land  of  Chopin.  Paderewski, 
and  Pulaski  is  as  firmly  dedicated  as 
ever  to  the  overthrow  of  oppression.  The 
first  nation  to  lead  the  resistance  against 
nazism  well  may  be  the  first  inside  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  successfully  rise  up 
against  commimism — if  she  is  given  the 
moral  and  physical  support  of  those 
countries  which  are  free. 

The  desire  all  Americans  have  for  the 
eventual  emancipation  of  the  people  now 
enslaved  by  communism  perhaps  is  best 
expressed  in  the  document  the  Poles  will 
celebrate  May  3.  The  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  sets  forth  this  principle: 

All  power  In  civic  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

I  believe  I  can  say  that  all  who  hold 
our  own  Constitution  sacred  join  the 
people  of  Polish  extraction,  in  Poland 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  in 
their  determination  to  restore  that  his- 
toric principle  to  their  own  government 
by  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Russian  op- 
pression. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  throughout  the  world,  who 
celebrate  Poland's  Constitution  Day  each 
year  on  the  3d  of  May.  I  speak  not  only 
for  the  loyal,  patriotic  Poles  now  endur- 
ing hardship  and  privation  in  a  Poland 
devoid  of  its  cherished  freedoms  and  lib- 
erties, but  also  for  the  millions  of  people 
of  Polish  descent  now  living  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
free  world. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  Poland. 
It  marked  the  beginning  of  modern  Po- 
land, with  a  limited  monarchy,  minis- 
terial responsibility,  and  biennial  parlia- 


ments. Much  of  the  obstructive  machin- 
ery of  the  old  system  was  abolished  and 
invidious  class  distinctions  were  done 
away  with.  Absolute  religious  tolera- 
tion was  c-stablLshed.  No  sooner  was  the 
Constitution  adopted,  however,  than  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  force  of  invading 
Russian  armies.  Since  then  Poland  has 
known  little  freedom  except  for  the  brief 
period  between  the  two  World  Wars. 

Poland  still  is  not  free  today,  more 
than  15  years  after  Hitler's  nazism  was 
crushed  to  the  ground.  During  the  war, 
Stalin  promised  to  s<'e  that  free  elections 
were  held  in  Poland.  But  this  pledge 
was  cynically  brushed  under  the  rug  and 
a  Communist  goveinment  forced  onto 
the  Polish  nation  by  its  Soviet  masters. 
Poland  still  has  a  Communist  govern- 
ment that  lacks  genuine  public  supp>ort; 
Poland  still  lives  in  the  shadow  of  Soviet 
domination. 

Poland's  latest  so-called  free  election 
was  held  only  last  month.  Ninety-five 
and  one-half  perc<'nt  of  the  eligible 
voters  went  dutifully  to  the  polls,  or 
slightly  le.ss  than  t  le  traditional  Com- 
munist total  of  99  5  percent.  But  what 
could  the  voters  choose  between?  There 
was  no  real  choice.  They  could  elect 
460  parliamentary  deputies  from  a  list 
of  616  But  this  was  almost  meaning- 
less when  you  look  behind  the  facade  of 
the  people's  democracy.  The  only  par- 
ties authorized  to  nominate  candidates 
were  the  Communists  and  their  allies  in 
the  National  Unity  Front.  And  even 
the  objectionable  or  independent  minded 
candidates  among  these  parties  had 
been  weeded  out  by  the  bosses  before  the 
lists  were  submitted  to  the  voters.  The 
results  of  this  "election"  were  predicta- 
ble even  before  the  people  trudged  to  the 
ballot  boxes. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  ex- 
ploited the  satellite  economies  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  At  the  same  time 
the  satellites,  until  recently,  have  not 
been  permitted  to  accept  the  benefit 
from  the  economic  aid  offered  by  the  free 
world.    Look  at  the  record. 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  war  and  for 
some  time  after  that,  more  than  a 
hundred  Soviet  Army  units  lived  in  Po- 
land and  stripped  it  of  its  food  reserves 
and  other  stocks.  Poland  was  never 
paid  for  this.  The  Polish  people  were 
desperately  short  of  food  after  the  war 
and  received  massive  aid  from  UNRRA — 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  RehabiU- 
tation  Administration.  All  together  the 
UNRRA  provided  $201  million  in  food 
to  meet  this  crisis.  But  at  the  same 
time  this  was  happening,  the  Soviets 
seized  and  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union 
more  than  $200  million  worth  of  Pol- 
ish food. 

In  1948,  the  Soviet  masters  refused  to 
permit  Poland  and  the  other  satellites 
to  join  In  the  U.S. -sponsored  Mar- 
shall plan  for  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. Instead  the  Soviets  set  up  their 
OTiTi  counterpart  of  the  Marshall  plan 
for  Eastern  Europe,  which  instead  of 
providing  aid.  however,  continued  the 
merciless  exploitation  of  the  satellite 
economies.  During:  this  period.  Poland 
was  annually  forced  to  send  3  million 
tons  of  coal  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  nothing, 
as  payment  for  the  G^e^llan  plants  In 
East    Silesia   which    the   Russians   had 


turned  over  to  Poland  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  These  forced  exports  of  Poliind's 
most  important  commodity  have  cost  the 
country  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
have,  in  fact,  created  a  domestic  fuel 
shortage.  Only  the  Poznan  nots  of  1956 
brought  a  halt  to  these  free  shipments 
and  elicited  a  Russian  proi^iise  to  pay 
world -market  prices  for  other  Polish  im- 
ports. 

The  Soviet  Union  stripped  Poland  of 
much  of  its  industrial,  railroad  and  farm 
equipment  in  1944-46  as  war  booty  be- 
cause it  had  theoretically  been  owned  by 
German  investors.  In  fact,  however, 
this  was  true  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
what  the  Soviets  extracted.  Then  the 
Russian  masters  refused  to  give  Poland 
15  percent  of  the  reparations  they  col- 
lected from  Germany,  as  had  been 
agreed  at  the  Potsdam  conference.  At 
first.  Poland  was  to  get  industrial  equip- 
ment, then  it  was  changed  to  consumer 
goods.  But  what  actually  was  received? 
The  highest  free  world  estimate  sets  the 
value  at  $60  milUon.  If  this  is  cornjct.  it 
represented  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
reparations  collected  in  Eastern  Ger- 
many alone  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
the  Soviets  gave  Poland  only  one- 
fifteenth  of  what  they  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  give  her  at  the  great  p>ower  jneet- 
ing  in  Potsdam. 

Even  Polish  territory  has  not  been 
safe.  As  late  as  1951,  the  Soviet  Union 
simply  annexed  a  strip  of  Polish  land 
southeast  of  Lublin,  and  in  return  gave 
Poland  a  strip  in  the  Carpathian  hills. 
The  fertile  black  earth  area  ceded  by  the 
Poles  had  been  previously  known  a.s  pos- 
sessing rich  deposits  of  bituminous  coal, 
a  part  of  the  only  coal  field  in  exL-^tence 
between  Silesia  and  the  Donets  basin, 
while  the  hilly  area  Poland  receive<l  was 
relatively  worthless. 

Soviet  Russian  exploitation  of  PDland 
became  so  intense  and  all  pervading 
that  even  the  local  Communist  boss. 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  felt  he  had  to 
make  a  public  statement  of  some  Pol- 
ish grievances  after  the  1956  revolt. 
Gomulka  coldly  enumerated  the  errors 
of  Soviet  policy.  There  were  the  huge 
ruble  debts  growing  out  of  false  ruble- 
zloty  exchange  rate,  with  the  Poles  be- 
ing paid  ruinously  low  prices  for  their 
products  and  the  Russians  selling  their 
own  products  at  prices  equally  ruinous 
to  the  Poles.  There  was  the  failure  of 
the  Russians  to  account  for.  let  alone 
repatriate,  some  500.000  Poles  believed 
to  be  held  by  them  since  World  War  IT. 
There  was  the  contempt  for  Polish 
sovereignty  shown  by  the  Soviets  in 
moving  Soviet  troops  about  the  country 
without  Polish  consent.  These  errors. 
Gomulka  maintained,  must  be  cor- 
rected. E>espite  what  Gomulka  and 
other  Soviet  puppets  say.  however,  the 
Soviet  Union  still  controls  Poland  both 
economically  and  politically. 

Many  accounts  say  that  Soviet  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  Eastern  Europe 
ceased  after  Stalin's  death.  This  is  not 
true.  The  character  of  the  exploitation 
changed  and  it  became  more  subtle. 
But  it  still  is  exploitation.  After  the 
Poznan  riots  and  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, the  Communist  economic  planners 
promptly  began  to  pay  more  attention 
to  agriculture  and  consumer  needs  and 


provided  long-term  loans  to  the  satel- 
lites. Soviet  outright  extortions  of 
Polish  raw  materials  and  industrial 
products  stopped.  But  look  at  what  has 
replaced  this  earlier  Stalinist  pattern  of 
opierations. 

Through  the  Council  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Aid,  the  Soviet  Union  has  organ- 
ized the  European  satellites  into  one 
massive  economic  structure  that  func- 
tions almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Soviets.  The  satellites  all  coor- 
dinate their  economic  development  plans 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
trade  relations  have  become  increasingly 
limited  to  the  other  bloc  countries,  and 
especially  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Each 
country  specializes  in  some  particular 
t.vpe  of  industrial  production  and  be- 
comes dependent  upon  its  Communist 
neighbors  for  most  of  its  other  manu- 
factured needs.  Thus.  Poland  has  been 
forced  to  reorient  its  economy  to  spe- 
cialize in  shipbuilding  and  railroad  roll- 
ing stock,  together  with  some  light  in- 
dustries and  trucks.  The  necessary  raw 
materials  usually  must  be  purchased 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  result  is 
that  the  industries  of  Eastern  Europe 
import  Soviet  raw  materials  and  process 
them  for  reexport  to  tne  U.SJSJl..  thus 
acting  as  a  workshop  for  the  Soviets. 
Under  this  arrangement,  Russia  emerges 
as  the  chief  customer  for  machinery  and 
strengthens  her  hold  over  the  satellites. 

The  hidden  and  most  virulent  form  of 
exploitation,  however,  lies  in  the  Soviets 
multiple-price  system.  The  satellites  are 
captive  customers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  are  forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
Soviet  products  than  the  free  world 
countries  pay  when  they  purchase  the 
same  items  from  the  Soviet  Union.  And. 
similarly,  the  Soviets  refuse  to  pay  Po- 
land and  the  other  satellites  as  much  for 
their  exports  as  Poland  could  earn  by 
exportmg  them  to  the  free  world.  For 
instance,  Poland  has  had  to  supply  the 
Soviet  Union  with  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  at  $1.25  a  ton,  when  the  world 
market  price  was  between  $12  and  $15 
a  ton.  Thus,  the  satellites  have  been 
forced  to  overpay  the  Soviets  for  their 
imports  and  have  been  underjiaid  for 
their  exports  to  the  Soviets. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Poland  of  today  is 
still  under  the  complete  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  Klhrushchev 
poses  as  the  friend  of  nationalism  and 
the  foe  of  imperialism,  he  steadfastly 
denies  the  Polish  people  their  long- 
sought-after  right  of  freedom. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  3d  of  May  Constitution.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Polish  people  for  the  cour- 
age and  inspiration  they  have  shown  in 
their  struggle  for  the  reestablishment  of 
freedom  for  the  enslaved  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  this  170th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  long  record  of  friendship  for  the  Polish 
people,  solidified  by  the  blood  ties  of 
many  Americans  of  Polish  origin.  My 
own  city  of  Cleveland  is  proud  to  in- 
clude among  its  citizens  a  great  number 
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of  persons  of  Polish  descent.  They  have 
contributed  signiflcantly  to  every  aspect 
of  community  and  civic  life,  discharging 
with  the  utmost  conscientiousness  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Ravaged  by  the  Nazis  and  repressed 
by  the  Soviets,  the  people  of  Poland 
have  never  broken  faith  with  the  great 
principles  of  Western  civilization.  The 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  represents 
a  major  achievement  in  the  history  of 
Polish  statesmanship,  paralleling  in 
many  respects  the  U.S.  Constitution 
adopted  just  a  few  years  earlier.  This 
historic  document  was  inspired  by  the 
common  ideals  enunciated  in  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  em- 
bodied the  principles  of  freedom  and 
liberty  so  cherished  by  Western  peoples. 

Increasingly,  the  Communist  regime  is 
striving  to  blot  out  all  remaining  con- 
cepts of  iadependence  and  freedom  from 
central  Europe.  The  church,  long  the 
stronghold  of  individual  e.xpression,  has 
now  been  singled  out  as  the  primary 
target  in  the  Communist  campaign  of 
harassment. 

Despite  the  harsh  repressions  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist masters,  the  people  of  Poland 
still  carry  the  spirit  of  freedom  within 
their  hearts.  On  occasion  they  have 
demonstrated  their  opposition  to  Soviet 
domination,  and  reaffirmed  their  ad- 
herence to  the  values  set  out  in  the  1791 
Constitucion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  solemnly  dedicate 
this  day  to  the  Polish  people  and  the  re- 
emergence  of  a  free  and  independent 
Poland.  Our  hearts  unite  in  the  prayer 
that  these  people  who  have  contributed 
so  richly  to  our  common  cultural  and 
political  heritage  may  again  be  enabled 
to  share  publicly  in  the  joys  of  freedom 
and  Western  civilization. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  200  years  peoples  in  many  na- 
tions have  discovered,  often  through 
trial,  error,  and  hardship,  that  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  is  the  most 
successful  and  rewarding.  In  the 
United  States  we  chose  to  base  our  form 
of  government  in  1789  on  republican 
constitutional  principles.  Out  of  Britain 
evolved  the  modern  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, which  tl-at  country  introduced 
in  many  farflung  locations  in  the  world. 
France  and  Italy  fought  long  and  hard 
for  their  democratic  government  with 
false  starts  and  preliminary  failures. 
Many  countries.  Poland  among  them,  se- 
lected to  base  their  governments  on  con- 
cepts of  limited  monarchy.  No  matter 
what  form  the  democracy  took  or  how 
long  it  took  to  establish,  the  countries 
all  started  from  common  beliefs  and 
ideals. 

Poland  established  its  Constitution  in 
1791.  Like  all  those  countries  that 
achieved  some  form  of  democracy  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  Poland  thus 
demonstrated  its  belief  in  liberty,  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  thought,  minority  rights,  and 
limited  government — all  the  tenets  on 
which  the  governn.ents  of  the  Western 
World  are  based. 

In  spite  of  Polands  avowed  desire  to 
practice  these  beliefs,  she  has  been  beset 
by  foreign  domination  during  most  of 


the  years  since  1791.  She  has  never  had 
a  substantial  period  of  time  in  which 
to  illustrate  those  principles  which  she 
set  down  in  her  Constitution.  Neverthe- 
less, throughout  this  period  of  Soviet 
subjugation,  the  Polish  people  have  kept 
alive  those  ideals,  always  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic government  once  again.  We  take 
this  day  to  commemorate  and  encour- 
age the  Polish   people  in  this  hope. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
170th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution, marks  one  of  the  high  points  in 
the  history  of  free  government.  It 
marks  the  victory  of  democracy  in  a 
great  nation.  The  Polish  Constitution 
followed  our  Revolution  by  only  a  few 
years  and  after  great  contributions  had 
been  made  to  our  Revolution  by  Polish 
patriots. 

Often  since  that  day,  Poland  has  been 
beleaguered  by  oppressors,  none  worse 
than  the  Communist  tyranny  that  for 
the  present  has  crushed  the  rule  of  free- 
men in  Poland. 

This  is  a  sober  day  under  the  present 
circumstances.  Half  the  world  is 
darkened  by  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
which  cruelly  twists  the  aspirations  of 
common  men  to  its  own  ends  of  world 
dominion.  In  Poland,  as  in  many  other 
lands,  the  faintest  stir  of  desperate  men 
seeking  to  be  free  is  swiftly  stamped  out. 
But  still  the  search  goes  on  and  cannot 
be  stamped  out  completely.  Poland 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  free  and  one  day 
she  must  be  free  again.  Until  that  day 
comes,  however,  we  are  none  of  us  truly 
free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  take  this 
moment  to  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the 
cause  of  freedom;  to  look  to  our  own 
defenses;  and  to  keep  alive  the  brave 
legacy  of  Poland  until  she  can  redeem 
it  for  herself. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  .scant 
2  years  following  the  ratification  of  our 
owTi  Constitution  a  group  of  stalwart 
patriots  making  up  the  Polish  Diet  of 
1791  in  Warsaw  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  a  Constitution  which,  because  of  its 
similarity  with  our  National  Charter,  re- 
mains a  living  testimony  to  the  identical 
aims  and  purposes  of  our  two  great 
peoples. 

With  communism  on  the  march 
throughout  the  world  there  are  those 
who  take  each  new  saber-rattling  as  a 
threat  to  our  own  free  institutions  and 
seem  inclined  to  accept  the  boast  of 
each  new  pipsqueak  dictator  as  some- 
thing that  subjects  our  liberty  and  free 
institutions  to  imminent  danger.  At  a 
time  like  this  it  is  imperative  that  we 
draw  upon  the  example  set  us  by  the 
liberty-loving  Poles  who.  despite  a  repe- 
tition of  events  resulting  in  their  virtual 
enslavement,  have  fiercely  maintained 
their  determination  to  be  free  and  are 
in  as  violent  opposition  to  dictatorship 
today  as  they  were  170  years  ago  when 
they  drew  up  their  bill  of  rights. 

In  each  of  the  wars  in  which  our  Na- 
tion has  become  embroiled  we  have 
found  stalwarts  of  Polish  extraction 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  their  adopted 
land  and  there  has  never  been  a  cata- 
log of  deeds  of  valor  performed  by 
American  soldiers  that  has  not  included 


a  long  list  of  Polish  names  among  those 
who  have  paid  the  hero's  price  for  the 
preservation  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. This  Nation,  which  we  all  love, 
is  the  bulwark  of  liberty  today  largely 
because  she  has  always  been  the  haven 
for  the  oppressed  and  the  sanctuary 
for  those  who  have  been  forced  to  flee 
their  native  land  in  the  face  of  some 
marauding  tyrant.  Coming  to  this  land 
of  the  free  they  have  brought  with 
them  their  own  unquenchable  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freemen  and  have 
quickly  found  their  places  in  a  society 
and  economy  in  which  each  citizen  shall 
be  free  to  work  out  his  destiny  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  some  strutting 
gauleiter  or  commissar. 

In  these  times  when  people  in  high 
places  seem  inclined  to  equivocate  or 
shirk  their  clear  resp>onsibiIity  in  a  world 
in  which  power  politics  is  basic  to  in- 
ternational interchange,  it  behooves  us 
to  tal:e  direction  from  our  Polish  friends 
who  have  never  hesitated  to  bare  their 
breasts  to  the  shafts  of  the  aggressor. 
No  one  wants  war  and  no  one  wants  to 
again  see  American  youth  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  global  intrigue.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  if  oppressed  peo- 
ples such  as  the  Poles  are  ever  to  be 
freed  and  if  we  ourselves  are  not  to 
taste  the  bitter  dregs  of  enslavement  by 
a  godless  ideology  we  must  bestir  our- 
selves— and  quickly.  And  like  these  Pol- 
ish patriots  we  must  have  a  primary 
concern  for  our  own  security  and  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  opinions  of 
the  pacificist  and  the  appeaser  who  call 
for  peace  even  at  the  price  of  our  na- 
tional survival. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  count  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  join  my  many  colleagues  who 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  sup- 
port to  the  people  of  Poland.  The 
American  people — through  their  repre- 
.sentatives  in  this  Congress — speak  to 
the  people  of  Poland  with  messages  of 
hoF>e  for  the  future. 

This  170th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Poland's  modern  and  demo- 
cratic Constitution  is  a  solemn  occasion. 
It  is  a  reminder  to  all  free  people  that 
a  nation  which  led  the  way  in  modern 
history  toward  democracy  now  lies  dom- 
inated by  Soviet  communism. 

There  is  no  justice  when  such  a  situa- 
tion exists.  Let  us  send  our  greetings 
to  the  courageous  people  of  Poland  who 
have  had  their  independence  so  often 
trampled  under  by  the  military  boot  of 
invaders.  Let  us  send  our  prayers  and 
hopes  to  these  brave  people  that  the 
destiny  of  Poland  is  one  of  a  free  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  of  Pohsh  history  is  full  of  glori- 
ous deeds  and  gallant  acts.  The  May 
Constitution  of  1791.  as  the  work  of  a 
group  of  Polish  patriots.  In  their  effort 
to  overhaul  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  and  thereby  save 
it  from  destruction  by  its  enemies,  con- 
stitutes a  most  glorious  act. 

Late  in  the  18th  century  Poland  be- 
came prey  to  her  aggressive  neighbors. 
In  1772  she  had  already  lost  one-third 
of  her  territory  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.     Poland  herself  was  not  strong 


enough  to  prevent  that  disaster.  Her 
weakness  was  rightly  attributed  to  her 
autocratic  government,  and  many  en- 
lightened Poles  had  been  trying  to  devise 
means  whereby  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery would  be  overhauled  and 
strengthened  by  the  solid  support  of  the 
people.  In  1788  a  committee  was  formed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  drafting  a 
Constitution.  This  task  completed  early 
in  1791,  was  regarded  as  the  crowning 
achievement  of  a  band  of  liberal,  wise, 
and  patriotic  statesmen.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  promulgated  in  the  midst  of  joy 
and  celebration  on  May  3.  and  since 
then  the  date  of  its  promulgation  has 
become  a  Polish  national  holiday 

By  the  May  Constitution  of  1791 
Poland's  Government  was  modernized 
and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  Inclusion 
of  many  liberal  and  progressive  provi- 
sions. The  King's  authority  was  limited, 
though  he  still  retained  many  of  the 
prerogatives  of  his  position.  His  execu- 
tive power  was  to  be  shared  with  a  coun- 
cil of  six.  "Guardians  of  the  Laws,"  made 
up  of  the  primate  and  the  heads  of  five 
departments.  This  council  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  forerunner  of  a  cabinet 
type  of  government  in  Poland.  The 
nobles  lost  many  of  their  privileges  and 
townsmen  became  eligible  for  some  pub- 
lic offices.  Agreements  signed  between 
the  peasantry  and  their  landlords  came 
within  the  purview  of  the  law.  The 
popularity  elected  legislative  chamber 
became  more  powerful,  while  the  upper 
house  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  powers.  In 
short,  by  the  May  Constitution.  Poland 
moved  from  the  medieval  days  to  mod- 
em times;  It  was  transformed  from  an 
unlimited  autocracy  to  one  of  limited 
monarchy. 

We  all  know  too  well  what  followed 
the  adoption  of  this  liberal  Constitution. 
Poland's  Implacable  enemies,  fearing 
that  the  birth  of  liberalism  In  Poland 
might  spread  to  other  lands,  and  also 
anxious  to  rob  the  Poles  of  what  terri- 
tory remained  to  them,  made  war  on  Po- 
land. Li  the  end  the  Poles  lost  the  war, 
their  country  was  partitioned,  and  the 
May  Constitution  never  had  the  chance 
to  be  put  into  force.  Thus  one  might 
say  that  this  Constitution,  with  many  of 
its  idealistic  provisions,  was  a  dream  and 
so  It  remains  to  patriotic  and  freedom - 
loving  Poles  to  this  day.  Tliey  cherish 
Its  Ideals  and  the  spirit  embodied 
therein,  and  have  made  the  date  of  Its 
promulgation  a  national  holiday.  Yes. 
Polish  Constitution  Day  is  Indeed  a  Pol- 
ish national  holiday,  and  on  this  170th 
anniversary  celebration  of  that  liberal 
and  democratic  Constitution  I  join  in 
saluting  all  American  friends  of  Polish 
ancestry. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  gallant  Poles,  as  well  as  peo- 
ples of  Polish  blood  and  other  true  lovers 
of  liberty,  celebrate  Poland's  May  Con- 
stitution Day,  an  event  that  will  and 
should  be  celebrated  throughout  the  en- 
tire world  by  peoples  of  Polish  blood, 
their  friends,  admirers  and  allies,  and  all 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  great 
cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  House 
should  again  join  in  celebrating  Polish 
Constitution  Day  because  our  country  Is 
bound  to  Poland  and  the  Polish  people 


by  the  common  heritage  of  free  Institu- 
tions and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Polish 
nation  since  Revolutionary  days  for 
most  valuable,  effective  support  by  dis- 
tinguished Polish  leaders  and  soldiers 
who  rallied  and  fought  and  died  in  the 
great  battle  we  waged  to  become  a  free 
and  Independent  nation. 

There  are  still  other  compelling  rea- 
sons why  we  are  in  the  debt  of  the  Polish 
nation,  to  be  found  in  the  increasingly 
large  numbers  of  people  of  Polish  birth 
and  of  Polish  blood  who  have  been,  and 
are,  such  outstanding  citizens  of  our  own 
great  country,  who.  In  war  and  in  peace- 
time, have  served,  sacrificed  and  died, 
whenever  necessarj*,  to  uphold  the  secu- 
rity and  freedom  of  the  United  States 
and  who  have  labored  and  struggled 
throughout  the  years  in  our  industrial. 
commercial,  farm,  and  professional  ac- 
tivities with  a  loyalty,  a  devotion  and  at- 
tachment to  the  6est  interests  of  the 
Nation  that  cannot  be  denied.  The 
American  Poles  have  grown  steadily,  not 
only  In  numbers,  but  In  statuie,  and  they 
are  numbered  among  our  most  respected 
citizens,  our  most  distinguished  leaders 
and  our  most  zealous  patriots. 

There  is  yet  another  strong  reason  why 
we  should  celebrate  this  day  and  that  is 
to  recall  the  great  evil  that  has  been 
worked  upon  Poland  and  Its  struggling 
people  by  Communist  tyranny  which 
alas,  was  fastened  up>on  these  defense- 
less people  by  unconscionable  diplomatic 
agreements  consented  to  by  some  of  our 
own  leaders  but  strongly  disapproved  by 
the  American  people. 

The  national  conscience  of  America 
has  been  stirred  by  the  deep  wounds  of 
a  gallant  nation  betrayed,  of  a  great  peo- 
ple shamefully  consigned  to  bondage  In 
the  name  of  vagrant,  nefarious  political 
expediency  that  was  neither  necessary 
nor  just  and  that  could  never  be  morally 
justified 

The  free  world  can  never  make  ade- 
quate amends  to  the  Polish  people  for 
this  betrayal  or  for  the  terrible  carnage 
and  bloodshed,  Indignity,  suppression, 
and  debasement  It  has  caused  them  In 
the  Intervening  years,  but  If  It  be  true 
to  its  own  heritage,  the  free  world  must 
recognize  the  obligation  to  repair  the 
damage  and  redress  the  hideous  wrong 
that  has  been  perpetrated  upon  a  val- 
iant people  with  a  glorious  history  of 
over  a  thousand  years  of  sacrifice  and 
bloodshed  to  secure  the  rights  and  bless- 
ings of  independence  and  freedom. 

The  ghastly  Injustice  of  a  helpless  Po- 
land delivered  to  Soviet  coercion  can 
really  be  redressed  in  but  one  way,  and 
that  is  by  the  liberation  of  the  God-fear- 
ing souls  that  now  suffer  under  the  in- 
iquitous tjTanny  to  which  they  were 
abandoned. 

On  this  occasion,  inspired  as  we  are 
by  the  Indomitable  fight  of  the  Polish 
people  for  liberty  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, we  must  recognize  that,  in  truth, 
the  real  free  world  Is  split  and  divided 
by  those  who  are  truly  free  and  those 
who  are  still  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
yearning  and  struggling  to  be  free. 

Until  the  cruel  shackles  of  enslaved 
nations  and  peoples  are  broken  and  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  Independence 
are  restored  to  them,  and  their  territories 


and  their  properties  are  again  repos- 
sessed under  their  own  control,  can  we 
say  that  there  is  a  rule  of  law  or  funda- 
mental concept  of  justice  in  this  world, 
for  it  is  as  clear  as  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  or  the  light  of  day.  that  until 
these  great  wrongs  are  redressed  and  the 
Poles  and  other  free  peoples  are  released 
from  their  bondage  wherein  they  are 
compelled  to  sulTer  under  a  tyranny  worse 
than  death,  there  can  never  be  any 
peace,  let  alone  justice,  in  this  world, 
there  will  never  be  any  cessation  of  the 
struggle  of  many  helpless  nations  and 
peoples  to  be  liberated  from  darkness 
and  oppression  and  permitted  once  again 
to  breathe  the  hallowed  air  of  freedom. 

On  this  great  day  we  celebrate,  there- 
fore, it  Is  not  only  fitting  but  proper, 
and  in  keeping  with  our  most  glorious 
traditions,  that  we  should  once  again 
reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  principles  by 
which  the  Polish  Nation  has  hved  and 
by  which  the  Polish  people  stiU  con- 
tinue to  be  Inspired. 

Despite  their  oppression  the  fearless 
Poles  are  still  fighting  bravely  with  dog- 
ged determination  for  their  liberation 
and  liberty.  We  must  let  them  know, 
we  must  let  their  oppressors  know,  and 
we  must  let  the  world  know,  that  we 
will  never  forsake  them  to  their  plight, 
but  that  we  will  continue  to  encourage, 
support  and  assist  them  in  every  way 
that  we  possibly  can  m  their  aspirations 
to  regain  their  freedom  and  once  again 
to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity the  blessings  of  free,  self-ordered 
government  and  the  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent, democratic  existence  as  a  na- 
tion, as  Individuals  whose  faith  in  God 
and  in  principles  of  freedom  has  never 
wavered  through  suffering  and  perse- 
cution. 

Today  let  us  with  solemn  resolution 
express  our  high  and  our  strong,  unal- 
terable purpose  that  Poland  and  the 
other  oppressed  nations  must  and  will 
be  supported  In  such  ways  as  to  expe- 
dite the  time  when  they  may  be  liberated 
and  freed  from  cruel  domination  and  re- 
stored to  their  rights  as  free  citizens  In 
a  peaceful  world.  May  the  good  Lord 
bless  the  heroic  Polish  oeople.  May 
this  country  and  the  free  world  encour- 
age, sustain,  and  help  them. 

Polish  history  is  replete  with  great 
intellectual  stature,  lofty  moral  purpose, 
and  noble  spiritual  loyalty. 

Notwithstanding  their  almost  contin- 
ual, historic  struggles  against  tyranny, 
the  Poles  at  an  early  time  implemented 
many  basic  principles,  procedures,  and 
policies,  which  now  have  been  written 
into  the  laws  of  many  civilized  countries 
and  many  democracies. 

The  Statute  of  Wislica,  adopted  in 
1347.  was  not  only  the  first  codification 
of  Polish  laws,  the  charter  of  human 
rights  of  its  time,  but  also  the  first  com- 
plete code  adopted  by  Christian  Euror>e. 

In  the  year  1430,  249  years  before  the 
enactment  of  the  English  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  Poland  adopted  the  various  laws 
embodying  the  habeas  corpus  principle — 
no  person  should  be  detained  unless 
legally  convicted — and  Insuring  to  every 
individual  accused  of  wrongdoing  his 
right  to  a  hearing  in  court.  A  similar 
law  was  not  enacted  by  the  French  until 
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S59  years  after  the  P<^ish  ▼ersion  of 
habeas  corpus. 

As  early  as  1573,  Poland,  a  self- 
governing  country,  became  a  legal  repub- 
lic with  kings  elected  for  life  as  presi- 
dents by  electors  strikingly  similar  to 
ttiose  which  elect  American  Presidents 
today. 

TTie  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  1791 , 
preceded  by  57  years  the  Constitutions 
of  Germany  and  of  Austria,  and  by  114 
years  the  Constitution  of  Russia. 

The  truly  impressive  thin?  about  these 
various  enlightened  measures  passed 
centuries  ago  was  that  they  were 
achieved  in  an  era  when  absolute  mon- 
archies were  the  prevailing  mode  of  gov- 
ernment and  were  accomplished  without 
revolution,  bloodshed,  or  the  loss  of  a 
single  human  life.  Unlike  the  experience 
in  other  nations  that  subsequently  en- 
acted such  laws,  these  notable  reforms 
were  accomplished  by  orderly,  peaceful 
legislative  processes  and  became  prece- 
dents for  other  nations  that  later 
adopted  them. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Boston  Globe. 
Juliana  Husaonek  of  Portland,  Maine, 
made  reference  to  these  reforms  and 
attributed  them  to  certain  elements  of 
the  Indomitable  Polish  character — enor- 
mous, creative  vitality  based  on  mental. 
moral,  and  spiritual  vigor,  an  innate 
sense  of  integrity  and  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  for  their 
country — be  it  America  or  Poland. 

Americans  of  these  troubled  times 
should  ask  themselves  this  question:  Is 
it  fair,  is  it  just,  is  it  morally  right  that 
this  great  r>eople  should  be  abandoned 
to  Marxist  tyranny  and  persecution? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  18th  century 
had  profound  impact  on  many  coimtries. 
New  ideas,  both  progressive  and  liberal. 
were  taking  root  in  the  Western  World, 
and  were  spreading  in  all  directions.  In 
the  United  States,  our  Revolution  pro- 
duced the  E>eclaration  of  Independence 
and  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  Prance,  the  cry  for  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  led  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  in  isolated  Poland  the 
spirit  of  equality  and  tolerance,  and  also 
the  urge  to  overhaul  her  governmental 
machinery,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
May  Constitution  in  1791. 

That  Constitution  introduced  a  re- 
sponsible cabinet  ti^pe  of  government  in 
Poland.  Monarchical  authority  was 
considerably  curtailed,  and  that  of  the 
people's  representatives  was  enhanced. 
The  Polish  peasantry  was  relieved  from 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  local  feudal 
landlords  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  Economic  and  social 
class  barriers  were  practically  elim- 
inated, and  the  townspeople  were  given 
political  rights.  The  powers  of  the 
upper  house  were  drastically  reduced 
and  those  of  the  lower,  elected  house 
considerably  increased.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant than  these  important  changes 
was  the  guaranteeing  of  religious  free- 
dom to  all  citizens  of  the  country. 

In  short,  this  was  a  liberal,  democratic 
and  popular  Constitution,  drafted  by  the 
Polish  patriots  and  promulgated  on  May 
3.  1791.  But  unhappy  Poles  were  never 
to  live   under  its   provisions,   for   soon 


after  its  promulgation  Poland  was  parti- 
tioned by  her  foes  This  anniversary 
celebration  has  become  a  Polish  national 
holiday,  and  it  is  observed  in  all  Polish 
communities  where  people  enjoy  free- 
dom. 

The  anniversary  of  this  important  day 
deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  Amer- 
ican of  Polish  origin.  It  should  remind 
all  Americans  of  Poland's  destiny  in  the 
histoi-y  of  mankind  and  prophesy  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  justice,  even  though 
Poland  once  more  has  been  deprivetl  of 
her  independence,  sovereignty,  and  her 
territory  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  under  the  yoke  of  Communist-., 
with  their  de.sire  to  stamp  out  the  nat- 
ural human  desire  for  freedom  where- 
ever  or  wliencver  it  is  demonstrated,  the 
Polish  people  must  be  constantly  re- 
minded of  our  passionate  interest  in  free- 
dom and  liberty,  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  all  the  people  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  demonstrated 
fervor  for  it  so  often,  the  Polish  people 
themselves. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3,  1961.  marks  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  a  democratic 
Constitution  by  the  pieople  of  Poland. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Poland  and  to  those  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  Polish  origin. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  a  history  of 
a  great  people  who  have  always  fought 
for  political  and  religious  freedoms;  a 
people  who  by  their  vei-y  nature  are 
deeply  religious  and  home  loving.  His- 
tory records  tliat  generations  ago  the 
people  of  Poland  saved  Christianity  from 
the  pagan  hordes  that  had  overnin 
Europe.  It  also  records  that  this  free- 
dom-loving nation  has  become  the  victim 
of  the  most  vicious  anti-Christian  force 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  story  of  Poland's  great  has  been 
told  and  retold.  The  valiant  deeds  of 
Polish  men  and  women  of  the  past  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again.  No 
nation  on  God's  earth  has  been  subject 
to  the  brutality  which  has  been  the  un- 
happy lot  of  Poland.  Freedom  has  been 
completely  suppressed.  The  school  sys- 
tem, the  youth  organizations,  the  trade 
unions,  universities,  and  colleges  have  all 
been  subjected  to  corrupt  totalitarianism. 
On  this  day,  which  should  be  such  a 
happy  one  for  this  courageous  nation,  we. 
in  America,  cannot  help  but  feel  the 
great  sadness  bearing  on  our  brothers 
of  Polish  descent.  In  the  days  ahead  it 
is  our  duty  to  rectify,  whenever  and  in 
whatever  wiy  we  can,  the  grievous  wrong 
and  injustice  that  has  been  done  to  Po- 
land. It  is  our  duty  to  sustain  the  spirit 
of  Poland  and  her  people;  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  live  on  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  faith  that  lit>erty,  freedom,  and 
justice  will  again  prevail.  The  soul  of 
Poland  is  not  dead.  It  lives  and  will 
continue  to  live  until  Poland  is  again  a 
free  land. 

Mr.  FRTEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
considerable  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  brave  Polish  peo- 
ple Today  May  3.  Is  celebrated  as  Po- 
land's Constitution  r>ay.    We,  as  Amer- 


icans, who  have  given  thought  to  the 
Constitution  of  Poland,  are  struck  by 
certain  great  similarities  between  the 
organic  law  of  that  nation  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  clear 
language,  the  Polish  Constitution  states: 

AH  power  In  civic  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  p>eople.  Its  end 
and  object  being  tb«  preeervatlon  and  In- 
te^ty  of  tbe  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  eqvial  scale  and 
on  a  lasung  foundaUoii. 

Prom  this,  one  can  gather  that  lib- 
eralism is  not  the  sole  possession  of 
Anglo-Saxons  biit  is  al.so  shared  by  other 
peoples. 

America  has  long  acknowledged  the 
greatness  and  invaluable  contributions 
of  Poland  and  of  its  people  in  all  fields 
of  human  endcavx»r.  In  fact,  Polish 
names  are  givTn  to  a  great  numt>er  of 
our  streets  and  highways.  Who  hasn't 
heard  of  Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer 
of  radium?  "Who  has  not  thrilled  to  the 
immortal  mxisic  of  Padercwski  and  of 
Artur  Rubinstein?  In  my  own  State 
of  Maryland,  U.S.  Route  40  is  known  as 
the  "Pulaski  Highway"  and  that  great 
name  is  also  borne  by  the  Skyway  bridges 
of  U.S.  Route  1  through  New  Jersey  into 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Today,  Poland  is  but  a  state  held  cap- 
tive by  the  atheistic,  cruel,  and  Inhuman 
Russian  Communists.  We  Americans, 
who  value  liberty  and  freedom  more  than 
life  itself,  have  not  forgotten  the  plight 
of  the  Polish  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. It  is.  therefore,  right  and  proper 
that  we,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  should  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  that  the  people  of  Poland,  who 
have  been  imbued  with  the  highest 
standards  of  religious  conduct,  are  now 
held  in  bondage.  I  wish  to  say  to  them 
that  they  should  not  despair,  because 
right  and  justice  will  triumph  in  the 
end.  I  most  strongly  urge  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  hasten  their 
day  of  liberation,  and  I  fervently  hope 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  Poland 
will  take  its  rightful  place  among  the 
community  of  free  and  independent 
nations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live 
in  a  time  of  great  challenge  and  grave 
crisis,  as  Indeed  was  the  case  of  the  Po- 
lish people  at  the  time  when  their  Con- 
stitution of  1791  was  instituted. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
appealed  to  the  American  people  for  help 
in  devising  new  ways  of  fighting  the  kind 
of  warfare  against  the  Communists  into 
which  perforce  we  have  been  diawn — 
warfare  in  which  the  enemy,  even  when 
stopping  short  of  the  use  of  mass  armies, 
stops  short  of  nothing  else:  Guerrilla 
fighting — as  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam; 
subversive  takeover — as  in  Cuba;  vicious 
propaganda,  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
truth;  staged  mass  demonstrations;  the 
manipulation  of  many  innocent  people 
in  "front  "  groups  all  over  the  world;  and 
other  devices  of  similar  nature. 

His  appeal  should  be  heeded  by  the 
American  public  for  it  is  indeed  obvious 
that  unless  we,  and  free  men  and  nations 
everywhere,  develop  methods  of  counter- 
ing these  tactics,  the  area  of  freedom  will 
gradually  be  constricted  and  our  own 
could  eventually  be  lost. 


The  recent  history  of  Poland  provides 
valuable  object  lessons  on  the  tactics  of  a 
Communist  takeover.  As  World  War  II 
drew  to  a  close  the  United  States  strove, 
through  negotiations,  to  insure  that  a 
free  Poland  should  emerge  from  the 
ruins  of  a  devastated  Europe.  In  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  the  So- 
viet Union  pledged,  along  with  the 
United  States  and  other  signatories,  that 
"free  and  unfettered  elections  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  secret  ballot"  would  be  held  by 
a  Polish  provisional  government.  But 
these  agreements,  like  so  many  others 
the  Communists  have  signed,  proved 
worthless  in  practice. 

A  brief  chronology  bf  events  following 
the  war  reveals  how  the  brr.ve  Polish 
people  were  subjected  to  the  yoke  of 
Communist  tyranny: 

July  3.  1945:  New  Polish  provisional 
government  promises  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  that  it  will  hold  free 
and  unfettered  elections. 

January  9.  1947 :  United  States  charges 
Polish  Government  with  violations  of 
pledge. 

January  19.  1947:  Falsified  results  of 
election  announced.  Communist  power 
established 

January  28,  1947:  The  United  States 
declares  rigged  elections  violate  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  agreements. 

November  6.  1949:  Marshal  Rokos- 
sowski,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  appointed 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Polish  armed 
forces. 

Januar>'  27,  1952:  Polish  draft  con- 
stitution, based  on  Stalin  constitution  of 
1936,  is  published. 

July  22.  1952:  New  Polish  constitution 
is  enacted,  transfoiming  Poland  oflBcially 
into  a  Communist  so-called  people's  re- 
public. 

Thus  the  sorry  tale  unfolded.  In  7 
short  years,  by  ore  relentless  measure 
after  the  other  imposed  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  t'ne  Soviet  Army,  the 
Polish  people  were  dragged  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  lit 
a  beacon  of  hope  for  all  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and,  indeed,  for  all  of  the  West. 
It  showed  that  in  spite  of  every  known 
measure  of  a  military,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  nature  to  mold 
a  people  into  the  Communist  form,  the 
courage  and  the  determination  to  be  free 
could  survive  in  an  entire  nation.  In 
Poland,  also,  in  1956  the  people  sought 
to  loosen  the  bond.s  of  their  Communist 
straightjacket,  but  heeding  the  lessons 
of  the  tragic  climax  in  Hungary,  they 
did  not  go  so  far  .'is  to  invite  slaughter 
from  Soviet  tanks. 

The  Hungarian  revolution,  the  overt 
resistance  in  Polar d.  and  other  actions 
reveal  that  there  are  millions  of  people 
throughout  Eastern  Eurof>e  who  yearn 
for  freedom,  with  the  right  to  think  and 
say  what  they  plejise  and  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Kremlin  leaders  are  aware  of  this  and 
that  it  presents  important  obstacles  to 
their  designs. 

The  events  of  1J56  also  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  West,  including  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  learned  how 
to  help  a  captive  people  who  wish  to 


leave  the  Communist  fold  to  redeem 
themselves  from  their  captivity.  As  the 
President  has  pointed  out,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  new  kind  of  struggle.  In 
order  to  fight  successfully  we  must  re- 
examine our  objectives,  our  available  re- 
sources, our  procedures,  and  discover  in 
what  ways  they  can  be  improved  for  the 
task  at  hand.  This  endeavor  requires 
the  best  efforts  of  the  American  people. 

On  this  day  of  tribute  to  the  Polish 
people  let  us.  therefore,  see  in  their  ex- 
periences and  their  example  the  model 
of  courage,  dignity,  and  national  resolve 
so  that  we  may  accept  the  challenges 
that  this  time  of  crisis  imposes  upon  us. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly 
significant  that  in  celebrating  Poland's 
Constitution  Day  we  hark  back  to  the 
Constitution  of  Poland  of  May  3.  1791. 
That  document  expresses  the  spirit  of 
liberalism  which  has  marked  the  Polish 
people  in  their  long  history.  It  pays 
tribute  to  their  noble  past.  It  places 
emphasis  on  respect  for  the  individual, 
a  characteristic  which  endures  in  Poland. 
It  foreshadowed  the  future.  It  might 
well  have  been  drafted  in  the  20th 
century  by  the  most  truly  democratic 
and  farseeing  statesmen. 

The  theme  of  that  Constitution  is  the 
love  of  liberty,  the  respect  for  individual 
freedom,  the  granting  of  equality  to  all 
men.  The  courage  and  determination  to 
achieve  these  goals  for  country  and  for 
the  individuals  who  constitute  it  have 
ever  been  qualities  which  the  Polish 
people  typify.  Today  as  in  the  centuries 
of  their  past  history  they  cherish  the 
hope  and  the  faith  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  1791  will  prevail. 

A  constitution  which  speaks  of  the 
common  fate  of  all  people  of  whatever 
persuasion,  and  endeavors  to  prov;de  for 
them  mutual  security  and  justice  for 
every  citizen  is  not  a  document  of  an 
era.    It  is  a  pattern  for  all  time. 

So.  too.  is  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. Throughout  centuries  of  vicissi- 
tudes such  as  few  peoples  could  have 
braved,  the  Polish  spirit  has  nevei*  been 
quelled.  It  is  based  on  a  faith  and  a  cul- 
ture which  antedates  that  of  most  of 
Europe. 

In  the  annals  of  Western  civilization 
Poland  has  played  a  leading  part.  In 
the  16th  century  Poland  w^a.s  the 
largest  state  in  Europe.  Succeeding  cen- 
turies were  to  profit  from  Poland's 
civilizing  influence,  its  political  develop- 
ment, its  cultural  progress. 

As  Prussia  grew  in  strength,  on  Po- 
land's west,  as  Austria  gained  in  stature 
to  the  south,  as  Russia  emerged  from  its 
barbaric  state  on  the  east.  Poland's  ter- 
ritory was  violated.  Again  and  again 
the  Polish  people  seemed  in  danger  of 
being  swallowed  up  by  her  avaiicious 
neighbors.  Despite  the  utmost  in  physi- 
cal and  political  suffering,  the  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people  has  persisted. 

The  great  Constitution  of  1791,  the 
epitome  of  freedom  and  democracy,  is 
the  voice  of  a  p)eople  which  haus  been 
and  will  ever  remain  indomitable. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  the  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  paying  just  tribute  to  the 
170th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution.   Certainly,   the   principles   em- 


bodied in  that  document  are  as  valuable 
and  inspiring  today  as  they  were  at  that 
time. 

The  tragedies  we  recognize  whenever 
we  speak  of  Poland  and  the  other  satel- 
lite countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
weigh  heavily  upon  us.  So  on  this  occa- 
sion I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  goal  that  is 
shared  by  all;  namely,  that  Poland  and 
the  other  countries  that  have  lost  their 
freedom  to  Soviet  aggression  will  regain 
their  freedom  and  have  the  right  and 
power  to  establish  governments  of  their 
own   choosing. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Members  who  par- 
ticipate on  this  occasion  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  various  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  Through 
this  committee,  we  can  effectively  de- 
velop a  program  that  will  lead  to  even- 
tual restoration  of  freedom  in  the  lands 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  an  American  of  Polish  extraction. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  the  sound  bipartisan 
response  of  Members  of  both  tiodies  to 
the  commemoration  of  Polish  Independ- 
ence Day.  The  Poles  have  been  a  brave, 
vigorous,  and  justly  proud  people  for 
centuries,  and  their  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated 
here.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  tremen- 
dous knowledge  that  Members  of  the 
House  have  concerning  Polish  history 
and  current  conditions  in  Poland. 

My  only  hope  is  that  the  Polish  people 
will  practice  the  necessary  patience  in 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when,  in  co- 
operation with  the  desire  of  all  peoples  of 
the  world  for  true  freedom,  we  will  create 
an  atmosphere  whereby  the  principles  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  will  once 
again  be  restored  to  that  great  land. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
emancipation  of  feudal  central  Europe 
began  in  the  year  1791  when  the  Poles 
declared  a  constitution.  By  this  docu- 
ment, the  common  man  could  own  land; 
the  peasant  was  permitted  the  protec- 
tion of  national  law;  the  individual  was 
recognized  by  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  parliament.  To  the  surround- 
ing powers,  though,  these  provisos  were 
heresy,  and  would  not  be  tolerated.  Dis- 
memberment and  annihilation  were  the 
outcome  of  this  concerted  action. 

Poland  did  not  emerge  again  until  it 
was  proclaimed  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  free 
world  and  of  the  Poles  had  once  more 
been  fulfilled.  An  ethnic  Polish  state 
could  now  attain  its  destiny  begun  over 
a  century  before.  Democracy  for  and 
by  the  people  prevailed  at  last. 

But  the  war  lords  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia  could  not  and  would 
not  refrain  from  dismembering  once 
more  Polish  lands.  This  time,  the 
slaughter  of  the  patriots  was  horren- 
dous The  Poles  fought  for  their  coun- 
try but  were  completely  overwhelmed. 
■What  chance  had  a  cavalry  brigade 
against  an  armored  corps? 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  lives  on 
in  these  unconquerable  people.  Sub- 
jected to  slavery  in  their  homeland  by 
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the  Communist  forces,  they  still  dare  to 
express  themselves,  sometimes  acting 
with  violence  as  in  the  case  of  Poznan  in 
1956.  The  same  spirit  also  lives  in  the 
Poles  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
and  especially  those  in  the  United 
States.  Immigrating  to  a  new  land  to 
escape  subjugation  and  terror,  they  have 
played  an  integral  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  America.  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion one  can  see  by  the  names  of  the 
cities  and  towns  the  influence  played  by 
the  Poles  in  settling  our  vast  lands. 
There  are  Warsaws  in  Georgia.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  and  Virginia;  a  Breslau  in 
Nebraska;  and  a  Krakow  in  Wisconsin. 
We  have  even  named  cities,  parks,  and 
landmarks  after  their  gallant  patriots 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  who  helped  us 
to  gain  our  freedom. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  honor  this 
indefatigable  spirit,  undiminished 
throughout  the  intervening  170  years 
since  the  proclaiming  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Let  us  hope  that  a  peaceful  cli- 
mate win  prevail  in  the  near  future,  one 
which  will  make  possible  the  restoration 
of  those  principles  so  nobly  stated  in  the 
Constitution  to  tho  Polish  Nation — free- 
dom, independence,  and  democracy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Con- 
stitution Day.  On  this  day,  men. 
women,  and  children  of  Polish  descent 
all  over  the  world  pay  tribute  to  the 
Polish  nation,  which  now  is  no  longer 
free,  and  to  the  ideas  of  Polish  independ- 
ence, which  will  never  die.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago  today,  Poland 
succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life 
and  in  eradicating  her  internal  decline. 
And  while  Poland  has  not  always  had  the 
freedom  to  enforce  this  underlying  pos- 
tulate— that  the  people  are  sovereign  to 
the  state — the  idea  has  burned  fiercely 
in  Polish  hearts  and  minds  from 
that  day  170  years  a?o  to  today.  It  has 
many  times  been  said  since  Ru.ssian  con- 
trol of  Poland's  Government  was  im- 
posed in  1953.  that  "the  Polish  Govern- 
ment is  Communist — the  Polish  people 
are  not."  Our  mutual  ideals  bind 
Americans  with  the  Polish  people  on 
this  day. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
we  observe  the  170th  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  Day,  two  facts  are 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  One  is  that 
the  cause  of  freedom  everyu'here  is  the 
cause  of  free  men  everj-where.  Because 
of  that,  and  because  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people,  we  have  the 
other  fact — "Poland  will  rise  again." 

Until  that  day,  we  in  America  should 
by  every  means  possible  let  our  Polish 
friends  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them,  and,  more  importantly,  that  we 
have  not  forsaken  them. 

'Poland  will  rise  again."  These  are 
the  last  recorded  words  of  the  great  Po- 
lish patriot  and  statesman,  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski.  They  are  the  banner  un- 
der which  the  cause  of  Polish  freedom 
silently  is  on  the  march  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  brave  people. 

This  march  cannot  be  stopped  by  any 
"ism."    And  I  know  that  all  Americans 


are  joined  in  fervent  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  becomes  a  victory 
march ;  that  the  days  of  Soviet  tyranny 
will  end.  and  that  Poland  will  take  its 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  celebrating  the  birth  of  a 
dream.  Unfortunately,  the  crushing, 
bruising,  pliysical  force  of  a  series  of 
tyrants  and  despots  prevented  this 
dream  from  reaching  full  fruition. 

Instead,  the  dream  wns  turned  into  a 
nightmare,  and  this  nightmare  exists  to 
this  day. 

This  is  the  170th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  documents  to 
come  out  of  Europe  in  centuries.  Bom 
out  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  French  Proclamation  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen,  it  was  an 
expression  of  the  basic  belief  that  free 
men.  living  their  own  lives,  were  best 
suited  to  handle  their  own  affairs  of 
government  and  state. 

This  document  promised  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  reforms  for  the  people 
of  Poland.  It  was  a  document  which  we 
in  America  could  embrace  with  open 
arms.  It  was  an  affirmation  of  our  own 
belief  in  our  own  worth,  of  respect,  con- 
sideration and  concern  for  our  neigh- 
bors. 

Poland  was  not  permitted  to  realize 
its  destiny,  however.  There  were  other 
forces  at  work  in  Elurope,  forces  of  raw, 
brute  strength  which  denied  the  worth 
of  man  and  which  treated  him  sis  a  slave 
of  the  state. 

Time  after  time,  these  forces  overran 
Poland,  cnishcd  its  people,  burned  its 
cities,  turnt;d  its  citizens  into  slaves,  and 
left  thousands  to  die  and  to  suffer  un- 
speakable tortures. 

These  forces  are  still  in  power  in  Po- 
land today.  The  Polish  people  dwell  un- 
der the  nightmarish  boredom  and  en- 
forced privations  of  communism.  But 
their  dreajn  is  still  alive  and  bright. 
Their  hopes  are  still  warm  and  vital. 

The  dream  of  a  free  Poland  will  come 
true  and  the  nightmare  will  be  erased 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  LESmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ani 
honored  to  join  in  commemorating  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  and  to  salute 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people  which  inspired  its  creation.  The 
Polish  people  of  today  are  under  the 
heels  of  Communist  oppressors,  but  that 
same  spirit  of  their  ancestors  burns 
fiercely  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  Their 
Communist  rulers  realize  that  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  in  free  elections,  the 
people  of  Poland  would  cast  them  aside 
and  return  to  the  democratic  form  of 
government  symbolized  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

As  an  American  of  Polish  descent  fa- 
miliar witli  the  cliaracter  of  the  Polish 
people,  I  am  sure  that  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791  as  their  symbol  of  free- 
dom, they  will  continue  to  strive  un- 
ceasingly for  restoration  of  their  right 
to  live  as  freemen  under  a  government 
of  their  choice. 

In  observing  this  anniversary,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  that  we  in 
America  take  the  occasion  to  vow  to  be 


ever  more  resolute  in  our  determination 
to  resist  to  the  utmost  those  alien  forces 
which  seek  to  subjugate  all  the  free 
people  of  the  world  and  to  remind  the 
enslaved  people  that  we  shaU  not  cease 
our  efforts  to  find  the  proper  means  to 
help  them  in  their  never  ceasing  desire 
for  freedom. 

Mr.  GAIXAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pol- 
ish Constitution  Day  is  a  significant  re- 
minder that  many  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  still  enslaved.  As  we  hear 
the  cry  for  independence  and  freedom 
arise  from  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and 
Latin  America,  it  is  sobering  to  realize 
that  some  peoples  have  been  seeking  that 
same  liberty  for  hundreds  of  years  with 
little  permanent  success. 

The  Poles  established  a  democratic 
constitutional  government  in  1791,  in  the 
vanguard  of  liberal  European  move- 
ments. The  democratic  intentions  of 
the  Poles  were  soon  shattered,  however, 
when  Russia  and  Prussia  partitioned  Po- 
land in  1793.  Except  for  a  brief  period 
of  independence  after  World  War  L  Po- 
land has  remained  under  Russian  dom- 
ination. 

That  period  of  independence  between 
the  world  wars  was  an  important  time 
for  Poland.  For  it  gave  the  Polish  peo- 
ple a  taste  of  the  independence  they 
had  never  known.  It  taught  them  to 
resent  an  infringement  on  their  liberty 
and  freedom  of  action.  It  taught  them 
to  harbor  always  a  determination  to 
regain  that  independence  they  once 
knew.  I  am  confident  that  with  such 
strength  and  such  singleness  of  purpose, 
the  Polish  people  will  once  again  know 
the  freedom  first  set  down  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791. 

Not  long  ago.  I  visited  Poland.  I  found 
no  greater  friends  of  America  than  the 
Polish  people,  this  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  entirely  surrounded  by  Russians 
and  have  a  Communist  government 
dedicated  to  wiping  out  the  great  spirit 
of  freedom  that  has  always  existed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Polish  p>cople. 

I  recently  Introduced  a  bill  to  enable 
the  President  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  Poli.'^h  people  in  the  great  contest 
that  goes  on  between  the  Commimist 
government  and  the  Polish  people  In 
their  desire  for  freedom,  liberty,  and  the 
ri?ht  to  worship  as  they  please. 

Poland  is  the  outstanding  example  of 
a  spirit  that  cannot  be  conquered,  of  a 
people  who  refuse  to  yield  their  beliefs, 
of  a  nation  that  has  outlasted  Hitler's 
nazism.  and  who  will  outlive  Khru- 
shchev's communism.  It  is  the  out- 
standing example  of  Communist's  failure 
to  convince  a  people  who  have  nothing 
to  defend  themselves  with  except  their 
steadfastness  to  their  beliefs. 

It  is  this  spirit  that  is  Poland's  greatest 
gift  to  America.  It  became  part  of  the 
culture  of  America  by  the  Polish  people 
who  came  to  America  in  search  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
170th  amiiversary  of  free  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day.  On  May  3. 1791.  there  was 
established  in  Poland  a  democratic  Con- 
stitution. Though  it  lasted  but  a  short 
time  before  being  crushed  by  neighbor- 
ing tyrannies,  its  spirit  has  survived.  It 
inspires  the  hearts  of  her  oppressed 
people  today,  170  years  later. 
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Therefore  it  certainly  is  fitting  that  we 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  pay  tribute  on  this  day  to  the 
centuries-old  struggle  of  Poland  for  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  independence.  By 
doing  so  we  wish  to  remind  the  Polish 
people,  both  in  this  country  and  in  their 
homeland,  that  Americans  have  not  for- 
gotten the  pledge  to  return  Poland  to  the 
western  family  of  free  nations.  We 
must  keep  up  the  hopes  of  these  millions 
behind  the  Iron  Cuitain  who  now  live 
under  the  repressive  regime  imposed  by 
a  foreign  F>ower.  However,  as  she  suc- 
cessfully threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  czars, 
so  someday  I  know  Poland  will  be  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  communism. 

The  history  of  the  I'olish  people  is  both 
magnificent  and  tragic.  Geography  has 
made  them  Ruardiar..s  of  the  ramparts 
of  Western  Europe.  So  from  ancient 
times  it  has  been  Poland's  role  to  strug- 
gle against  conquerors  from  the  East  who 
have  poured  across  her  borders  from  the 
wild  steppes  of  Russia. 

Always  the  heart  cf  the  Polish  nation 
has  beaten  for  independence  and  free- 
dom, not  only  In  Poland  but  wherever 
men  struggled  for  these  priceless  pos- 
sessions. What  significance  the  names 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  have  in  our  own 
struggle  for  independence  here  in 
America. 

The  Constitution  of  1791,  the  anni- 
versary of  which  we  commemorate,  is  a 
monument  to  past  hopes  which  live  on  to- 
day. So  I  wish  to  Join  especially  with 
those  New  Yorkers  of  Polish  descent,  in 
paying  tribute  to  Poland  and  to  echo  the 
cry  of  Poland's  sons  throughout  her 
periods  of  occupation  and  oppression, 
"Polska  powstanle,"  Poland  will  rise 
again. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  when  we 
celebrate  Polish  Constitution  Day,  we 
celebrate  the  spirit  of  freedom.  The 
proclamation  of  a  democratic  Constitu- 
tion by  the  Polish  pe<jple,  on  May  3.  1791. 
marked  Poland  s  break  with  its  aristo- 
cratic, feudal  tradition.  It  was  the 
PolLsh  people's  assertion  that  all  men 
shall  be  their  own  masters. 

That  assertion  lived  in  the  hearts  of 
the  PoKsh  people  even  before  1791. 
Freedom  still  cherishes  the  memory  of 
the  great  Polish  patriot.  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  who  fought  hero- 
ically for  freedom  in  his  own  country 
and  died  for  American  freedom. 

America's  struggle  for  independence 
was  won.  Poland's  independence  was 
snuffed  out  in  1792,  only  a  year  after  its 
democratic  Constitution  had  been  pro- 
claimed. Geography  has  been  as  un- 
kind to  Poland  as  ;t  has  been  kind  to 
America.  From  1792  until  the  First 
Wcrrd  War,  Poland  was  the  pawn  of 
the  powers  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

But  the  Polish  fpirit  could  not  be 
crushed.  In  1830.  and  again  in  1863, 
the  Poles  revolted  against  their  Russian 
masters.  Poland  finally  regained  its  in- 
dependence at  the  { nd  of  World  War  I. 

In  attempting  to  reconquer  Poland  in 
1920.  the  Soviets  provided  the  world  with 
its  first  evidence  that  they  had  inherited 
the  imperialist  ambitions  of  czarist  Rus- 
sia. Poland  thrust  out  the  Soviet  Army 
in  1920,  but  in  1939  Nazi  Germany  and 
Soviet   Russia    plotted    the    division   of 


Poland  in  the  infamous  Molotov-Rlbben- 
trop  Pact.  That  plot  was  carried  out 
a  year  later,  when  both  Germany  and 
Russia  invaded  Poland. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  a 
war  fought  to  free  the  world  from  Nazi 
tyranny,  Poland  once  again  fell  under 
the  shadow  of  imp>erialist  Russia.  But 
the  Polish  spirit  of  independence  lives 
on.  The  example  of  Poland  offers  hope, 
indeed,  proof,  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  deep-rooted  desire  of  all  peoples  to 
be  masters  of  their  own  destiny  will 
some  day  be  realized. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Polish  people,  now  un- 
happily subjected  to  an  alien  totali- 
tarianism, and  to  all  Polish-Americans 
on  the  occasion  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day. 

Poland  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Eu- 
ropean democracy  and  constitutional- 
ism. On  May  3,  1791,  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  our  own  Constitution,  Po- 
land enacted  a  liberal  democratic  Consti- 
tution that  heralded  a  great  rebirth  for 
the  Polish  state. 

The  democratic  evolution  of  Poland 
was  tragically  arrested  by  the  infamous 
partition  of  1795.  in  which  Russia. 
Prussia,  and  Austria  carved  up  the  Pol- 
ish nation  and  annexed  its  territory  to 
their  own.  Throughout  the  19th  cen- 
tury, despite  heroic  revolutions  in  1830 
and  1863,  Poland  was  kept  under  the 
yoke  of  alien  autocracies. 

Poland  emerged  once  again  as  a  proud 
and  free  nation  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  The  reborn  Polish  nation  was 
thereafter  submerged  by  the  evil  deal 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  1939  by 
which  Poland  was  once  again  parti- 
tioned. At  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  Polish  p>eople  hoped  for  a  new  birth 
of  freedom  but  Communist  imperialism 
and  the  Soviet  Army  shattered  this  hope 
again.  imr>osing  on  the  Polish  people, 
against  their  will,  a  Commimist  dicta- 
torship. 

Poland  succeeded  in  the  brave  de- 
fiance of  Khrushchev  of  1956  in  win- 
ning a  very  limited  measure  of  au- 
tonomy, but  the  dream  of  true  freedom 
is  far  from  realized. 

In  paying  tribute  to  a  brave  nation  on 
the  occasion  of  Polish  Constitution  Day, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  I  share  the 
sentiments  of  all  Americans  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  day  will  not  be 
long  delayed  when  Poland  wiirre;5ume 
her  proud  and  rightful  place  in  the  fam- 
ily of  free  nations. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  long, 
historic  struggle  of  mankind  to  achieve 
a  society  of  liberty  under  law  there  are 
certain  important  landmarks  which 
Americans  will  never  forget.  One  of 
these  landmarks  occurred  on  May  3, 
1791,  when  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
adopted.  At  a  time  when  our  owui 
Founding  Fathers  were  just  starting  to 
establish  a  new  government  under  our 
own  Constitution,  the  PolLsh  people 
adopted  a  Constitution  which  declared 
that  "all  power  in  civil  society  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,"  and  which 
granted  the  people  full  protection  of  the 
laws,  religious  freedom,  the  right  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  to  be  appointed  to  the 


civil  service.    This  Constitution  granted 
basic  human  rights. 

No  celebrations  will  be  allowed  in 
Poland  on  May  3.  In  their  long  his- 
tory, the  Polish  people  have  had  very 
httle  opportunity  to  celebrate  this  day, 
and  ven,'  little  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  that  it  symbolizes.  They  have 
been  the  victims  of  conquest,  partition, 
invasion,  and  subjugation  across  the 
centuries.  Yet — through  the  centuries — 
as  today  the  Polish  people  have  con- 
stantly and  courageously  struggled  to 
attain  liberty. 

Because  this  Constitution  got  its  start 
at  approximately  the  same  time  as  our 
own.  it  is  all  the  more  tragic  that  the 
poople  of  Poland  have  enjoyed  the  free- 
doms it  outlined  for  only  very  brief 
periods. 

They  cannot  celebrate  the  day.  But 
we  can.  And  we  do.  In  commemoration 
of  our  Polish  brothers  let  us  reaffirm  our 
owTi  dedication  to  the  fundamental  pre- 
cepts of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
and  restate  our  determination  that  the 
Polish  people  shall  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
the  170th  anniversary  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence. I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  the  framers  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

The  people  of  Poland  and  those 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  can  be 
proud  of  this  rich  heritage  of  freedom 
which  stemmed  from  the  adoption  of 
their  constitution.  This  document  was 
inspired  by  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  it  included  within  its 
framework  the  fundamentals  of  freedom 
written  into  the  U5.  Constitution  several 
years  earMer.  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  remember  each  year  this  sister 
document  of  freedom  which  symbolizes 
with  our  own  the  will  of  man  to  achieve 
liberty  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
community. 

While  the  people  of  Poland  have  been 
less  fortunate  than  we  in  preserving 
their  freedom  in  their  homeland,  they 
have  persevered  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
gain liberty  each  time  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  war  and  political  partitions.  In 
addition  to  their  brave  resistance  to 
tyranny  at  home,  they  have  sent  to  our 
own  shores  their  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  made  a  major  contribution  in  our 
own  struggle  to  maintain  the  institutions 
of  democracy. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  who  live 
in  Cleveland  as  well  as  in  every  other 
American  community  have  been  stable, 
prudent,  and  reliable  citizens.  They 
have  contributed  in  every  line  of  en- 
deavor. They  have  been  a  part  of  the 
greatness  of  our  countr:-. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  relaxation  of  arti- 
ficial barriers  which  exist  in  Europe  will 
permit  greater  communication  between 
citizens  of  the  free  world  and  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  Communism  cannot 
long  survive  in  its  present  tyrannical 
form  if  it  is  thus  exposed  to  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  which  would  result 
from  increased  personal  contacts  be- 
tween citizens  of  our  countries. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
feel  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this  oppor- 
Uinity  to  express  my  good  wishes  to  all 
American  citizens  of  Polish  descent  on 
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the  observance  of  the  170th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Misfortune  and  misery  have  been  the 
unenviable  lot  of  the  Poles  since  mid- 
18th  century.  With  the  rise  of  Russia 
in  the  East  and  Prussia  in  the  West,  the 
political  position  of  the  Poles  became 
precarious.  Her  neighbors  were  eager  to 
rob  Poland  of  its  territory.  In  1772  Aus- 
tria. Prussia,  and  Russia  partitioned  a 
third  of  Poland  among  themselves.  In 
order  to  forestall  the  repetition  of  such 
a  disaster,  Polish  leaders  were  deter- 
mined to  strengthen  Poland,  and  this 
they  hoped  to  do  by  overhauling  and 
modernizing  the  government  of  their 
country.  Late  in  1788  a  committee  of 
the  national  Diet — the  Assembly — began 
to  draft  a  constitution.  This  work  was 
completed  early  in  1791  and  on  May  3 
of  that  year  this  document  was  promul- 
gated as  the  Constitution  of  May  3.  To- 
day marks  the  170th  anniversary  of  its 
promulgation. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  was 
a  liberal,  democratic  and  progressive 
document.  It  was  heartily  received  by 
the  Poles  and  was  hailed  by  liberals  in 
many  lands.  By  its  provisions  the  old 
and  antiquated  governmental  system  of 
the  country  was  replaced  by  a  modern- 
ized and  effective  government.  The  au- 
tocratic powers  of  the  king  were  re- 
duced and  brought  under  legislative 
control,  thus  making  him  a  constitu- 
tional monarch.  A  cabinet  type  of  gov- 
ernment was  introduced,  responsible  to 
the  popularly  elected  lower  chamber. 
The  barriers  separating  the  nobility 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  were  prac- 
tically eliminated.  The  power  of  land- 
lords was  drastically  reduced,  and  the 
peasantry  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  The  upper  chamber  lost 
much  of  its  power  in  legislation.  Free- 
dom of  conscience  and  of  speech  was 
guaranteed.  For  these  and  other  liberal 
provisions  this  Constitution  was  re- 
garded as  a  model  at  the  time,  marking 
a  great  advance  in  the  attempts  to  re- 
form Poland.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Poles  and  also  for  their  friends,  the 
Constitution  was  never  given  a  fair  trial. 
Before  it  could  be  put  into  force.  Po- 
land's enemies  made  war  upon  her;  she 
was  defeated  in  that  war;  independent 
Poland  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion continued  to  live  as  a  noble  idea 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Poles. 
To  this  day  they  cherish  the  ideals  em- 
bodied in  it,  and  solemnly  observe  the 
anniversarv-    of    its   promulgation. 

Both  before  and  since  the  partition 
of  Poland  millions  of  Poles  sought  ref- 
uge in  other  lands,  and  a  multitude 
of  them  were  welcomed  in  this  country. 
Here  they  have  worked  hard  in  strength- 
ening the  democratic  institutions  of  this 
country  and  have  been  among  the  gal- 
lant defenders  of  our  way  of  life.  Thus 
both  in  peace  and  in  war  they  have 
contributed  immensely  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  gifted,  industrious,  loyal, 
law-abiding  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  this  Republic.  For  these  fine  traits 
they  have  earned  our  admiration,  and 
on  this  occasion,  on  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution.  I  am 
glad  to  echo  their  noble  and  patriotic 
sentiments. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
all  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in  the 
commemoration  today  of  the  170th  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

In  1791.  the  Polish  people  composed 
and  put  into  effect  one  of  the  first  demo- 
cratic constitutions  in  Europe.  At  that 
time  they  .sought  to  break  many  of  the 
harsh  and  despotic  ties  with  the  past. 
In  this  document  the  Poles  revealed 
themselves  to  be  one  of  the  most  politi- 
cally advanced  peoples  in  continental 
Europe.  Today,  under  Communist  bond- 
age, the  Poles  do  not  enjoy  any  of  the 
benefits  found  in  the  Constitution  of 
1791.  but  they  still  cling  to  the  spirit 
which  represents  that  historic  document. 

We  rise  today  to  remind  the  Polish 
people  that  Americans  have  not  for- 
gotten their  pledge  to  help  Poland  re- 
store her  freedom  and  independence 
and  to  facilitate  her  return  to  the  West- 
ern family  of  nations.  It  is  our  hope 
that  our  remarks  here  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  today  will  have  a  beneficial 
impact  on  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Polish  people  who  have  been  forced 
to  endure  Soviet  oppression. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Polish  national  holiday  in 
the  House  today  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  my  resolution  urging  that  the 
American  people  observe  as  days  of  his- 
toric significance  the  national  holidays 
of  all  of  the  captive  nations. 

There  is  so  little  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  to  help  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Poland  throw  off  the  bonds  of 
Soviet  imperialism. 

The  very  least  that  w-e  can  do  is  let 
them  know  we  are  with  them  in  spirit, 
that  we  recognize  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  that  we  yearn  with  them  for 
the  day  when  they  will  again  enjoy  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  self- 
government. 

There  is  little  reason  to  be  complacent 
and  less  reason  to  be  optimistic  as  we 
meet  today.  Liberty  has  never  been  in 
danger  more  grave  than  at  this  hour. 
The  borders  of  freedom  are  being  pushed 
back  in  strategic  areas  around  the  globe. 
The  Communist  imperialists  who  have 
brought  under  their  control  most  of 
Eastern  Europe.  China,  North  Korea, 
Tibet,  and  now  Cuba  are  busily  absorb- 
ing half  of  independent  Laos.  They  are 
making  headway  in  their  campaign  to 
turn  the  new  independence  of  the 
African  nations  into  subservience  and 
captivity.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  anyone  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  can 
be  optimistic  about  liberation,  but  we 
know  that  the  spark  still  burns  in  their 
hearts  and  we  can  try  to  give  them  re- 
assurance by  this  observance  today. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  7  million  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent who  are  today  celebrating  the 
170th  anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  I  wish  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  that  courageous  nation  on  this 
very  important  day. 

Freedom -loving  people  everywhere 
have  come  to  admire  Poland,  whose 
democratic  ideals  and  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  man  is  so  much  like  our  own. 


Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  independence  stronger  than  in 
Poland.  Although  the  people  today  are 
ruled  by  the  tyrant  of  communism  and 
the  imperialistic  powers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Poles  have  never  lost  their 
sense  of  nationalism  nor  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  my  prayerful  hope  that  the  day 
will  not  be  too  far  off  when  Poland  will 
again  join  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions and  live  in  lasting  peace. 

We  in  America  extend  our  sympathy 
to  these  brave  people  and  our  firm  as- 
surance that  we  shall  work  constantly 
toward  the  goal  of  total  freedom  for  all 
the  people  of  this  great  land. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  and  the  brief  period  in  which  it  was 
in  effect  was  a  bright  chapter  in  Polish 
history  which  has  mfluenced  the  life  of 
the  nation  ever  since. 

The  Constitution  was  designed  to 
launch  Poland  upon  the  path  of  democ- 
racy. For  its  time,  it  was  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  document.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  do  away  with  a  medieval  and 
outmoded  system  of  government  and  to 
replace  it  with  a  modern  executive  and 
a  representative  parliament.  The  legis- 
lature was  liberalized  and  broadened. 
The  E>ower  of  the  head  of  state  was 
hedged  about  by  his  ministers.  The 
cities  were  given  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  peasants  were  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  law. 

Throughout  Poland's  turbulent  his- 
tory the  Polish  people  have  been  notable 
for  their  courage  and  their  desire  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny.  These  char- 
acteristics seem  to  grow  and  harden  in 
adversity  even  as  they  bloom  in  freedom. 

The  Polish  people  may  indeed  vaunt 
of  their  past.  They  have  as  much  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  their  present. 

The  Polish  patriots  who  launched  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1956  evi- 
denced as  much  cool  courage,  as  much 
imagination  and  enterprise  as  their  for- 
bears of  1791.  The  fact  that  the  move- 
ment could  not  succeed  under  the  threat 
of  Soviet  guns  does  not  detract  from  its 
es.sential  glory. 

A  more  recent  example  of  Polish  cour- 
age under  a  despised  puppet  government 
was  the  brief  rebellion  at  Nowa  Huta. 
Nowa  Huta  is  a  new  town  and  one  of 
the  state's  favorite  showpieces.  Natu- 
rally, when  it  was  laid  out  no  provisions 
were  made  for  a  church.  The  citizens  of 
the  town,  supposedly  favored  by  Com- 
munist officials  but  still  Poles  and  still 
religious,  collected  money  among  them- 
selves to  build  a  church.  One  morning 
after  the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
cross  had  been  rai.sed  men  appeared  who 
began  to  dismantle  it,  under  orders  from 
the  Government.  Immediately  a  crowd 
of  rioting  men  and  women  gathered  at 
the  scene.  They  fought  the  ix)lice.  and 
when  the  police  were  reinforced  with 
army  units,  they  fought  the  army. 
There  were  many  Injured  and  truckloads 
of  the  rioters  were  carted  off  to  jail. 
But  after  4  days  the  cross  was  back  In 
Its  place. 

The  freedom-loving  spirit  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  will  never  die  and  will  one  day 
triumph  again.    The  words  of  the  Pol- 


ish national  anthf^n,  "Poland  has  not 
perished  yet"  echoes  not  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people  but  in  those 
of  all  of  their  fi  lends  m  the  outside 
world. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
170th  anniversary  of  Polish  ConsUtulion 
Day  all  Americans  of  every  racial  de- 
scent join  with  the  F>eopie  of  Poland  in 
a  prayer  for  Polish  independence  and  a 
renewed  pledge  to  continue  to  work  for 
the  restoration  of  liberty  and  freedom 
to  Poland  and  the  rest  of  the  enslaved 
Christian  world. 

No  one  who  understands  the  great 
contribution  to  our  own  independence 
of  the  immortal  Polish  heroes  of  the 
Revolution  or  who  has  read  of  the  glori- 
ous history  of  Poland  In  defense  of 
Christian  principles  can  help  having 
tremendous  admiration  for  the  courage, 
patience,  and  fortitude  of  the  Polish 
people  in  their  pei-slstent  struggle  to  re- 
gain independence. 

Heroic  Poland  gave  us  the  best  and 
most  inspiring  modern  example  of  sacri- 
fice for  Christian  principle  in  that  ter- 
rible engagement  with  the  Communists 
In  1920.  The  Pol  .sh  people  proved  then 
to  the  world  that  they  were  among  the 
very,  very  few  who  early  recognized  the 
planned  and  determined  Kremlin  objec- 
tive of  reducing  I  le  free  world  to  pagan 
slavery.  Would  that  we  had  wisely 
learned  from  thei.'-  example,  and  the  re- 
cent years  of  too  much  appea.sement  and 
too  often  retreat,  of  developing  world 
confusion  and  cf  increasmg  turmoil, 
might  well  have  oeen  avoided. 

The  price  the  Polish  people  paid  for 
their  early  couiageous  resistance  to 
Communist  attack  was  catastrophic  and 
the  blow  was  even  more  severe  when  it 
appeared  that  their  supposed  allies 
turned  their  backs  upon  and  heads  away 
from  their  cruel  plight  under  Soviet  sub- 
jugation and  tyranny.  The  debt  the  free 
world  owes  to  heroic  Poland  for  her 
courageous  stinapgle  against  the  Com- 
munist horde  41  years  ago  still  remains 
unpaid  and  will  remain  a  blot  upon  the 
moral  integrity  of  this  country  and  the 
United  Nations  until  it  is  paid. 

That  Is  why  we  as  Americans  must 
never  relax  our  efforts  to  help  the  Polish 
people  to  reestablish  their  freedoms 
under  their  own  chosen  government.  As 
a  nation  dedicated  ourselves  to  the 
democratic  principles  of  personal  liberty 
and  individual  freedom,  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  unceasingly 
maintain  the  right  of  Poland  to  her  in- 
dependence and  persevere,  both  as  an 
individual  nation  and  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  in  demanding  that 
the  Communist  leaders  grant  freedom 
and  Independence  to  Poland.  We  can  do 
no  less  and  still  call  ourselves  a  Christian 
democratic  country  while  we  join  In 
prayer  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
Poland,  and  all  the  other  enslaved  na- 
tions, will  once  again  happily  enjoy  their 
personal  and  naUonal  freedom. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 
drawn  up  shortly  after  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Constitution, 
stands  as  a  great  document  of  human 
rights,  social  justice,  religious  toleration. 
a  contribution  of  the  Polish  people  to 
the  heritage  of  freedom. 


By  Its  adoption,  Polish  leaders  hoped 
to  lead  their  countrymen  from  the  feudal 
path  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  broad 
democratic  highways  of  modern  times. 
Through  the  abolition  of  the  crying  fkj- 
litlcal  evils  of  the  old  regime  and  by 
granting  protection  cf  the  law  to  the 
peasantry,  increased  freedom  of  action 
to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  3  sounded  the  keynote 
of  that  love  of  freedom  arKl  willingness 
to  fieht  for  it  so  characteristic  of  the 
people  of  Poland. 

You  do  not  teach  one  of  Polish  blood 
love  of  freedom  and  justice;  It  is  in  his 
blood. 

The  Constitution  was  welcomed  by 
all  the  people  of  Poland,  and  it  wa.'i  hailed 
by  all  friends  of  Poland.  The  whole  lib- 
eral world  regarded  It  as  the  greatest 
advance  made  in  governmental  system 
in  modern  Poland.  But  it  seems  that 
Poland's  enemies,  not  her  friends,  were 
the  first  to  profit  by  this  encouraging 
step.  The  autocracies  of  Austria.  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  fearing  that  through  this 
Constitution  Poland  might  regain  her 
former  strength,  and  thus  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  carry  out  their  hostile 
designs  against  Poland,  hastened  to  make 
V,  ar  upon  her.  In  the  ensuing  war,  Po- 
land was  defeated,  partitioned,  and  of 
course  both  Poland's  Independence  and 
her  democratic  Constitution  became 
victims  of  her  foes. 

But  the  spirit  of  democracy,  of  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  embodied  in  that 
document  did  not  die;  they  lived  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  i)atriotic 
and  gallant  men  and  women  of  Poland. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  and  jusUce  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  has  been  woven  Into  the  fabric  of 
American  freedom,  which  Is  our  proud- 
est heritage.  Beginning  with  James- 
town, where  the  Polish  settlers  proved 
such  an  as^^et  to  the  first  English  colony, 
saving  It  from  starvation  by  their  com- 
pet.ent.  industrious,  and  patiert  work, 
the  contribution  of  Poland  Is  part  of  the 
history  of  America. 

In  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  fought  for 
our  independence.  Kosciu.sko  liberated 
many  Necrroes  with  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  his  govemmentfil  grant. 

During  the  Civil  War.  Polish  names 
are  found  in  the  list  of  freedom  ^ghters. 
Gen.  Vladimir  Krzy^anowski  is  the  most 
famous,  but  there  were  many  others. 
Gen.  Joseph  Karga.  Capt  Alexander 
Bielwaski.  Capt.  Joseph  Gloskowski, 
Capt.  Louis  Zychlinski,  Capt.  Peter  Krol- 
ba'^a — later  city  treasurer  of  Chicago. 
In  our  list  of  freedom  fighters  we  must 
pay  tribute  to  Sister  Veronica.  She  and 
her  sister,  also  a  Mercy  nun.  nursed  the 
sick  and  the  dyirig  on  the  battlefields 
and  in  the  military  hospitals.  Perhaps 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursors 
of  the  Grey  Samaritans.  Polish -American 
women,  many  of  whom  went  from  Chi- 
cago to  nurse  the  pestilence-stricken, 
homeless  and  crippled  families  of  Poland 
during  World  War  I. 

Love  of  freedom,  service  of  God  and 
country  are  Polish  characteristics  from 
which  my  own  city  of  Chicago  has 
profited.  Chicago  is  the  largest  Polish- 
American  city  in  the  country.    In  Its 


growth,  civic,  social,  and  economic  de- 
velopment it  owes  much  to  the  honest 
courageous  and  industrious  labors  of  its 
noble  Polish  population.  The  Polisb- 
American  has  blended  his  culture,  his 
religion,  and  social  qualities  into  the  life 
of  the  city.  The  center  of  his  commu- 
nity is  the  parish  church,  the  school,  tiie 
home,  the  press. 

The  first  Polish  conservatory  of  music 
was  establislicd  in  Chicago  in  isTO.  The 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  has  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  In  Its  ofSce  build- 
ing are  housed  the  Polish  archives  and 
museum:  its  librar\-  and  readmg  room, 
have  the  largest  collection  of  books  oa 
Poland  in  the  English  language. 

The  Polish  Women's  Alliance,  with  its 
home  office  in  Chicago,  has  its  own  li- 
brary' and  museum.  The  alliance  grants 
scholarships,  conducts  recreation  cen- 
ters. During  two  World  Wars  they  sent 
vast  material  and  financial  aid  to  count- 
less orphans,  homeless  men  and  women 
in  Poland  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Polish  Civilian  War  Relief  formed 
the  largest  production  unit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 

The  Polish  Alma  Mater  was  founded 
in  1897  by  the  Reverend  Francis  Gordon, 
brother  of  the  late  beloved  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  S.  Gordon,  to  promote 
Christian  ideals,  standards  and  Polish 
culture  among  the  youth  of  America. 
The  Polish  Welfare  Association  was  or- 
ganized to  combat  juvenile  delinquency 
and  antisocial  attitudes.  Through  sys- 
tematic casework  by  trained  workers 
they  have  done  invaluable  work  particu- 
larly in  the  juvenile,  women's,  domestic 
relations,  and  boys'  courts. 

On  this  Polish  Constitution  Day  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  17Gth  anniversary  of 
the  promulgation  of  that  document  of 
human  freedom.  We  remind  ourselves, 
however  sketchily,  that  the  spirit  of  that 
Constitution  has  been  woven  into  our 
own  American  history,  is  part  of  our 
heritage.  It  would  be  ironical  to  recall 
that  the  country,  which  could  produce 
that  Constitution,  whose  people  have 
been  a  dynamic  force  in  our  American 
life,  is  now  a  captive  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism, unless  we  can  believe  that  the  spirit 
never  dies.  The  Polish  people  will  never 
desert  their  goal,  freedom,  liberty,  and 
national  independence.  Someday  Po- 
land will  shake  off  the  shackles  of  Soviet 
domination  and  take  her  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world 

And  here  today  in  the  historic  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  we 
renew  our  pledge  of  stout  and  unfailing 
friendship  to  the  brave  and  noble  peo- 
ple of  Poland  in  their  struggle,  which  can 
end  only  in  triumph,  their  .struggle  to 
break  from  Soviet  chains  and  give  to  the 
world  of  freedom  the  strength  and  the 
inspiration  of  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign Poland. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3,  1791,  there  was  promulgated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  a  constitution,  set- 
ting forth  principles  which  woi'ld  initiate 
a  democratization  of  the  kingdom.  This 
document  came  about,  not  through 
bloodshed  as  had  happened  m  France, 
but  through  f>eacef  ul  means.    And  m  tliis 
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bloodless  revolution  lies  the  irony  of  Pol- 
ish history.  For  today,  we  commemo- 
rate a  document  which  ceased  to  exist 
before  it  was  universally  proclaimed,  a 
document  which  has  been  fought  for  in 
horrendous  uprisings,  a  document  which 
today  is  only  a  symbol. 

Poland  ceased  to  exist  in  1795  by  the 
final  partitioning  of  the  surrounding 
powers.  Its  nationalistic  spirit,  though, 
grew  as  the  years  passed.  Great  artists 
continued  to  represent  a  Polioh  nation. 
Every  note  of  Frederic  Chopin's  marches 
and  polonaises  sounded  Polish  liberty. 
His  concert  tours  in  behalf  of  his  people 
overtaxed  his  strength  and  he  became 
another  in  a  long  list  of  Polish  martyrs. 

It  was  left,  though,  to  another  emment 
pianist  to  see  the  rebirth  of  a  new  Polish 
nation.  Ignace  Paderewski  worked  tire- 
lessly for  his  fellow  countrymen  and  be- 
came their  chosen  head  at  the  peace  con- 
f?rcr.ces  concluding  the  First  World  War. 
For  his  unceasmg  labors,  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  premiership  of  the  newly 
created  Polish  nation. 

With  the  rise  of  nazism,  Germany, 
aided  by  Communist  Russia,  once  more 
proceeded  to  conquer  and  divide  Poland. 
Throughout  the  Second  World  War. 
though,  the  Free  Polish  soldiers  -fought 
well  against  the  tyrannical  powers,  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  marching  to  their 
national  anthem:  "On!  On!  From  Italy's 
fair  plam.  Lead  us  on  to  greet  our  home- 
land; lead  us  back  again." 

Though  a  Poland  still  exists  today,  it 
exists  in  name  only  Russian  mastery 
controls  its  every  move;  Russian  mili- 
tary might  prompts  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  adhere  to  the  Communist  doc- 
trine. But  even  today  the  courage  of 
the  Poles  come  forward.  Some  of  their 
leaders,  particularly  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
have  dared  to  speak  and  act  against  the 
present  regime.  Polish  resistance  erupts 
occasionally  to  cause  international  sym- 
pathy. 

The  people  in  Poland  cannot  celebrate 
their  Constitution  Day.  We  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  honor  it  for  them.  We 
salute  their  Constitution  so  that  it  may 
always  be  remembered  as  a  lamp  of  free- 
dom for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy,  again  this  year, 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  tradi- 
tional observance  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day,  celebrating  the  occasion  when  Po- 
land became  a  free,  independent,  and 
democratic  Republic  170  years  ago. 

It  is  indeed  sad  and  unfortunate  that 
this  day  cannot  be  commemorated  pub- 
licly by  the  people  who  are  most  con- 
cerned with  its  significance — the  people 
of  Poland  themselves.  They  are  under 
the  rule  of  a  ruthless  foreign  dictator- 
ship, whose  control  is  enforced  by  mili- 
tary might  and  the  oppressive  methods 
of  a  police  state. 

So  it  remains  for  the  people  of  Polish 
blood  in  America  and  the  other  areas  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world  to  pub- 
licly observe  this  occasion  and  in  this 
they  are  heartily  joined  by  all  lovers  of 
liberty,  of  all  races,  who  respect  the  dig- 
nity of  mankind  and  who  believe  that  it 
is  the  inherent  right  of  all  men  to  live 
under  governments  of  their  own  choice. 


Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  people  of 
Poland  had  the  p>ower  to  choose  between 
the  foreign  dictatorship  which  now  rules 
the  nation  and  a  democratic  government 
under  a  free  election  what  the  outcome 
would  be?  Every  reasonable  person 
knows  the  answer  to  that  question.  The 
people  of  Poland  would  choose  liberty. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  "Polish 
Government  is  Communist — but  the  Pol- 
ish people  are  not.  "  The  people  of 
Poland  are  a  religious.  God-fearing  na- 
tion. Atheistic  communism  is  abhorrent 
to  them.  They  have  demonstrated  this 
fact  at  every  opportunity. 

Even  though  they  cannot  observe  this 
significant  day  publicly,  we  can  be  sure 
the  people  of  Poland  commemorate  it  in 
their  hearts  and  minds.  Let  it  be  known 
to  them  that  the  people  of  freedom - 
loving  America  are  thinking  of  them  to- 
day and  commiserating  with  them  over 
their  servitude. 

Even  in  these  dark  hours  of  their  sad 
plight,  we  can  derive  encouragement 
from  Poland's  history.  Numerous  times 
in  the  past,  she  has  fallen  prey  to  a 
larger  and  more  jxawerful  neighboring 
nation  but  through  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  her  people,  she  has  broken  the 
chains  of  bondage. 

May  God  speed  the  day  when  she  can 
do  so  again. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  1791.  just  a  short  2  years  after 
the  United  States  adopted  its  Consti- 
tution in  1789,  the  Polish  Diet  by  unani- 
mous and  solemn  vote  enacted  Free  Po- 
land's Constitution,  kindling  a  flame  of 
freedom  that  still  burns  brightly  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  a  freedom-loving 
people. 

Today  is  the  170th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution,  and  we  rise  in 
tribute  to  this  anniversary  and  also  to 
honor  our  Polish-American  citizens  who 
.sense  so  deeply  the  blessings  of  a  free 
land.  For  while  the  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  Day  finds  that  nation 
dominated  by  Communists,  its  people  are 
still  loyal  to  the  ideals  that  initially 
whetted  their  appetite  for  independence 
and  sovereignty. 

Connecticut,  my  home  State,  and  the 
Fifth  District,  which  I  represent,  are 
privileged  to  have  many  fine  citizens  of 
Polish  ancestry.  I  take  pride  in  joining 
with  friends  and  descendants  of  Poland, 
wherever  they  may  be.  in  commemorat- 
ing this  day.  because  I  can  attest  to  the 
"ital  role  they  have  played  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  my  district,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Nation. 

The  best  efforts  of  their  Communist 
rulers  have  failed  to  destroy  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people ;  nor  have  they  been 
able  to  stamp  out  the  characteristics 
of  nationalism,  religion,  and  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty  which  have  symbolized  the 
Polish  people  since  1781. 

These  were  attributes  long  recognized 
in  men  and  women  of  Poland  who  won 
world  renown  and  this  Nation's  admira- 
tion or  gratitude  for  accomplishments 
in  the  military,  .scientific,  medical,  and 
musical  fields  they  championed.  I  refer 
to  Copernicus,  Madam  Curie,  Chopin, 
Paderewski,  John  Sobieski,  Casimir  the 
Great.  Kosciusko,  and  Pulaski.  Poland 
has    contributed    enormously    to     the 


civilization  and  cultural  heritage  of  the 
West.  Our  debt  is  great  to  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski,  who  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  the  achievement  of  our  own 
independence. 

Men  who  undertook  the  task  to  guide 
the  Polish  nation  on  the  path  of  social 
progress  belonged  to  the  most  en- 
lightened brains  of  18th-century  Po- 
land. They  were  inspired  by  the  ideals 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  influenced  by  the  French 
proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
citizen.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the 
May  3  Constitution  survived  while 
Poland  was  sti-uggling  for  independence 
and  were  referred  to  in  the  constitu- 
tional laws  of  the  reborn  Polish  state 
after  World  War  I.  The  present  plight 
of  Communist  domination  does  but  re- 
affirm the  attachment  of  the  Poles  to 
their  historic  charter  of  1791. 

I  hope  that  by  these  observances  and 
commentaries  we  may  bring  inspiration 
and  assurance  to  men  and  women  who 
love  liberty,  that  the  yoke  of  oppression 
need  not  be  eternal,  and  that,  in  the 
words  contained  in  the  Polish  national 
anthem.  "Poland  is  not  lost  forever, 
while  our  lives  remain  " 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  170th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. The  same  spirit  of  democ- 
racy which  the  Polish  people  expressed 
in  their  Constitution  170  years  ago  is 
the  central  theme  of  our  American  herit- 
age and  way  of  life,  and  this  common 
dedication  to  the  rights  of  man  under 
God  has  been  strengthened  here  in  our 
country  by  the  presence  among  us  of 
the  many  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Polish  origins. 

The  Polish  people  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict in  Minnesota  are  fine  people,  and 
I  am  happy  that  I  can  speak  for  them 
to  bring  their  greetings  to  their  fellow 
men  throughout  the  United  States  in 
observance  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  They  are  proud  of  their  heritage 
and  their  common  l)onds  with  freedom- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world,  and 
their  only  regret  is  that  they  cannot  look 
to  their  motherland  as  an  independent 
nation  enjoying  its  rightful  place  among 
the  family  of  free  and  independent  na- 
tions. Poland  has  been  subjected  to  one 
invasion  after  another  since  the  adoption 
of  her  republican  constitution  on  May  3, 
1791,  and  has  not  known  the  blessings 
of  liberty  except  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  between  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  to  realize  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  Constitution  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Polish 
people  after  these  many  long  years  of 
invasion  and  subjugation,  and  in  a  world 
torn  today  by  the  Communist- inspired 
cold  war  we  can  all  take  increased  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  liberty  from  the 
inspirational  example  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is 
the  great  heritage  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  Republic  of 
ours  rests.  We  cherish  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  because  it  is  one  of  the 
classic  expositions  of  man's  longing  to 
be  free.  The  Magna  Carta  and  the  Proc- 
lamation of  the  Rights  of  Man  are  simi- 
larly   revered.      A    lesser    known    but 


equally  important  document  which  fol- 
lows this  tradition  is  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  May  3,  1791.  The  Polish  Con- 
stitution, adopted  on  the  eve  of  Poland's 
partition  by  its  powerful  neighbors,  has 
been  characterized  as  "one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  in  Polish  history." 
Another  historian,  speaking  of  the  Con- 
stitution, concluded : 

This  heroic  breach  with  the  pa«t,  thU  ab- 
juration of  the  ancient  slna,  this  renuncia- 
tion of  the  IdollBed  "golden  liberty  "  throws 
an  immortal  gleam  over  the  last  dark  years 
of  the  Republic. 

Today  Poland  is  once  again  under  for- 
eign rule.  The  Communist  dictatorship 
which  controls  the  country  denies  the 
people  their  right  to  govern  themselves. 
We  in  America  who  have  that  right  have 
a  duty  to  those  less  fortunate  than  we. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  use  all 
our  strength  and  resources  to  win  the 
struggle  against  communism.  We  can- 
not afford  to  slacken  our  efTort  even  mo- 
mentarily lest  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  all  too  many  nations  which 
have  fallen  under  Communist  rule.  It  is 
fitting  that  on  this,  the  170th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  Poland's  Consti- 
tution, we  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  the  world  our  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  democracy  and  our 
unflagging  determination  to  fight  for 
that  cause. 

Mr,  PIRNIE.  Mr  Speaker.  May  3  is 
celebrated  as  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

The  Polish  people,  like  our  own  Found- 
ing Fathers,  fought  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  parliamentary  democracy.  The  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  is  an  achievement 
of  this  heroic  struggle.  Freemen  every- 
where have  a  special  responsibility  to 
commemorate  this  historic  event,  for  in 
Poland,  no  such  celebration  is  per- 
mitted. 

Poland's  Communist  rulers  know  that 
promotion  of  democratic  principles  will 
be  a  prelude  to  their  downfall.  The 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  proclaims 
that  the  state  exists  to  serve  its  citizens 
and  to  do  otherwise  is  to  foster  despot- 
ism. This  is  the  lesson  which  freemen 
have  learned  to  appreciate. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  that  we  recall  the 
stirring  words  that  were  penned  but  2 
years  after  the  ratification  of  our  own 
Constitution : 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale,  and  a  lasting 
foundation. 

All  freemen  will  do  well  to  remind 
themselves  of  these  truths. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  170  years  ago,  in  1791, 
the  Polish  Constitution  was  proclaimed. 
George  Washington,  a  man  acquainted 
with  constitutions  and  the  meaning  of 
liberty,  write  to  a  friend: 

Poland  •  •  appears  to  have  made  large 
and  unexpected  strides  toward  liberty   •    •    •. 

Large  indeed  were  the  strides,  for  the 
Polish  Constitution  was  not  just  another 
ill-conceived  and  ill-drafted  legal  docu- 
ment, the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
seen  too  often.     It  was  a  monument  to 


man's  capability  to  rise  above  petty  strife 
and  self-seeking  and  establish  a  basis 
upon  which  liberty  and  human  dignity 
might  endure.  Almost  2  centuries  after 
this  Constitution  was  drafted,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  Western  so- 
ciety, ranking  with  the  British  and 
American  Constitutions. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  born  not 
of  abstract  thinking  but  of  the  national 
virtue  of  courage,  the  ability  to  realize 
the  misfortune  of  her  geographic  loca- 
tion and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  previous 
strife.  The  misfortune  of  her  location 
between  the  aggressive  neighbors  of 
Ru&sia  and  Prussia  was  soon  to  press 
again  on  the  Poles.  Barely  a  year  after 
the  Constitution  was  established,  Rus- 
sian troops  invaded  Poland  to  put  an  end 
to  the  "dangerous  novelty  "  of  a  Consti- 
tution which  provided  liberty.  Poland 
resisted  as  best  she  might,  but  did  not 
prevail.  Such  has  been  the  tragedy  and 
the  heroism  of  Polish  history. 

To  some  Americans,  and  some  of  our 
younger  Americans.  Poland  has  seemed 
a  long  way  off  and  1791  a  long  time  ago. 
But  Poland  was  not  a  long  way  off  when 
our  own  Nation  fought  for  its  liberty  in 
the  18th  century.  Poles  with  their  at- 
tachment to  liberty  were  among  us  then 
and  their  courage  stood  us  well. 
Casimir  Pulaski  was  the  most  notable  of 
these.  A  Polish  noble  who  had  fought 
for  liberty  at  home  and  had  been  thrust 
penniless  into  exile.  Pulaski  offered  his 
services  to  General  Washington.  In  the 
new  America,  Pulaski  brought  a  skill 
most  needed — the  knowledge  and  ability 
to  organize  and  direct  calvary.  He  is 
prop)erly  remembered  as  the  'Father  of 
American  Cavalry."  But  he  brought 
m^re  than  skill.  He  brought  a  dedica- 
tion to  liberty  and  a  knowledge  that  lib- 
erty for  men  is  indivisible.  He  died  in 
battle  for  American  liberties  in  the 
knowledge  that  no  man  is  fully  free  until 
man  everj'where  is  free.  He  brought  to 
Americans  the  knowledge  that  we  did  not 
struggle  alone  but  together  with  men 
throughout  the  world. 

In  our  times.  Poland  again,  as 
throughout  too  much  of  her  history,  does 
not  know  liberty  but  knows  the  struggle 
for  it.  It  is  vital  that  the  United  States 
retain  Pulaski's  knowledge  that  liberty  is 
indivisible  and  that  we  do  what  we  can 
to  aid  Poles  in  their  present  hour  of 
need.  The  task  is  neither  simple  nor 
easy,  but  we  do  have  a  definite  opportu- 
nity in  our  foreign  aid  to  Poland. 

Our  modern  aid  to  Poland  began  in 
1957  after  the  Gomulka  government  had 
indicated  some  ability  to  move  out  from 
under  the  closest  and  most  complete  So- 
viet control.  President  Eisenhower 
clearly  recognized  the  difficulties  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  a  nation  under  a 
Communist  government  in  these  words: 

We  do  not  demand  of  these  governments 
their  adoption  of  any  particular  form  of 
society  as  a  condition  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance. Our  one  concern  Is  that  they  be 
free — for  their  sake  and  for  freedom's  sake. 

In  this  framework,  our  Government 
proceeded  to  provide  Poland  with  our 
surplus  farm  commodities,  notably  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  edible  oils.  These  were 
paid  for  in  PoUsh  currency  deposited  to 


the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  Poland. 
A  small  loan  for  the  purchase  of  machin- 
ery, farm  equipment,  and  fertilizers  was 
negotiated.  In  return  for  this  initial  as- 
sistance, the  Polish  Government  agreed 
to  reopen  the  question  of  claims  of  U.S. 
citizens  for  property  seized  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  after  World  War  U.  In 
1960,  the  Warsaw  government  agreed  to 
set  aside  some  $40  million  to  meet  these 
claims. 

Our  assistance  in  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  has  continued  and  as  of 
the  present  the  United  States  holds  some 
S400  million  in  Polish  money  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  these  commodities. 
This  money  is  frozen  within  Poland  and 
cannot  be  converted  into  dollars  and  a 
proposal  is  under  consideration  at  pres- 
ent to  use  much  or  part  of  it  within 
Poland  on  projects  approved  by  the 
United  States.  They  would  be  projects 
designed  to  improve  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  Polish  people.  It  is  a  fashion 
in  which  our  country  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  eventual  liberty  of  Poles 
and  Poland. 

Poland  still  knows  and  knows  well  the 
misfortune  of  her  geographic  location 
next  to  a  rapacious  neighbor.  But  the 
Polish  virtue  of  courage  quite  clearly 
has  not  been  lost  and  the  United  States 
must  never  lose  sight  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  Mr.  Speaker, 
toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
Poland's  greatness  and  glory  had  become 
past  history,  and  she  was  fast  becoming 
victim  to  the  evil  designs  of  her  aggres- 
sive neighbors.  By  the  early  1790's  Aus- 
tria. Prussia,  and  Russia  had  already 
robbed  the  Poles  of  a  good  part  of  his- 
toric Polish  territory,  and  Poland's  in- 
dependent existence  was  under  threats. 
In  the  midst  of  such  anxiety,  a  band  of 
patriotic  and  courageous  Polish  leaders 
tried  to  strengthen  and  overhaul 
Poland's  Government.  Their  concerted 
action  resulted  in  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3  in  1791. 

This  historic  and  memorable  document 
at  once  became,  and  remains  to  this  day, 
a  real  landmark  in  Poland's  modern  his- 
tory. Through  it  Polish  leaders  meant 
to  lead  Poland  from  Middle  Ages  to  mod- 
ern times.  This  liberal,  progressive,  and 
democratic  Constitution  sharply  cur- 
tailed the  unlimiteH  powers  of  the  king, 
making  Poland's  Government  one  of 
limited,  constitutional  monarchy.  A  re- 
sponsible form  of  cabinet  government 
was  provided  for.  and  the  legislative  as- 
sembly became  the  supreme  govern- 
mental authority  of  the  country.  The 
basis  of  the  electorate  was  broadened 
and  religious  freedom  was  guaranteed. 
The  nobility  lost  much  of  its  privileges, 
and  the  peasantry  were  brought  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  In  short,  this 
was  a  model  Constitution,  and  as  such 
was  a  great  pioneering  effort  on  the  part 
of  gifted  Polish  leaders. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Poles,  before 
the  Constitution  was  put  into  effective 
force.  Poland's  foes  treacherously  at- 
tacked her.  partitioned  her.  and  put  an 
end  to  her  independence.  But  the  liberal 
and  democratic  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
of  May  3  still  lives  in  Poland,  and  on  the 
170th  anniversary  of  its  proclamation  all 
patriotic  Poles  and  all  lovers  of  freedom 
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observe  that   historic   anniversary,   the 
Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  170th  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day.  It  was  on  May  3. 
1791.  that  the  Polish  patriots,  without 
bloodshed  or  disorder,  won  approval  of 
a  Constitution  which  assured  important 
social,  political,  and  educational  reforms 
for  the  Polish  people.  The  Polish  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  only  2  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitution, 
and  was  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of 
freedom  and  democracy;  in  fact  many 
Polish  patriots  had  aided  us  in  our  own 
earlier  struggle  for  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  Poland's  3d  of  May 
Constitution  is  no  longer  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Polish  Government;  instead 
it  has  been  replaced  by  a  Communist 
"constitution"  forcibly  imposed  on  the 
Poles  in  1953  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  Polish  people  have  not  abandoned 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  embodied  in 
their  1791  Constitution.  Despite  the 
ruthless  Communist  oppression,  the 
Poles  have  not  accepted  this  Russian 
dcHnination  and  have  not  surrendered 
their  love  of  freedom. 

Millions  of  Poles  have  emigrated  to 
this  country'  and  contributed  their 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  building  of 
America.  Today.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  them  and  freedom-loving  Poles 
everywhere  to  mark  this  important  an- 
niversary of  freedom,  and  to  pledge  our 
support  for  returning  to  Poland  the  lib- 
erty and  sovereignty  she  has  known  in 
more  fortunate  periods  of  her  history. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  TMr  HiestandI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debacle  in  Cuba  has  created  a  furor 
which  is  going  to  continue  for  some 
time.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
there  were  a  number  of  tactical  errors, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  already  ac- 
cepted by  the  President. 

■We  do  not  want  to  display  a  disunited 
front  m  this  situation  but.  surely,  an  ob- 
servation seems  altogether  proper — and 
necessary. 

Can  you  imagine  the  consternation  of 
a  Cuban,  only  hoiu-s  before  the  revolt, 
hearing  our  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  state  emphatically  that  the  United 
States  would  not  come  to  his  aid?  It 
undoubtedly  put  the  damper  on  a  gen- 
eral uprising.  And  then,  a  short  time 
later.  President  Kennedy  quite  strongly 
said  tlie  United  States  would  not  sit  idly 
by  as  communism  advanced  into  this 
hemisphere.  What  is  the  Cuban's  re- 
action now?  Where  was  help  when  it 
was  needed? 

Next  in  this  strange  and  danger -torn 
drama  came  the  President  speaking 
about  the  "lessons  we  have  learned  ' 
from  the  popped  balloon  in  Cuba.  Let 
us  hope  we  have  secured  a  quick  edaca- 
tion. 


I  would  specifically  like  to  speak  to 
you  today  about  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  There  has  t)een  an  apparent 
movement  to  shift  the  entire  blame  for 
the  Cuba  mess  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
CIA.  This  is  wrong,  for  high  admin- 
istration officials  must  share  some  of  the 
blame. 

However,  the  CIA's  role  in  the  in- 
vasion failure  is  under  attack  as  well 
as  CIA  activity  in  general.  The  charges 
are  somewhat  unclear  t)Ocausc  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  CIA's  work — secrecy, 
of  course,  being  an  important  factor. 

Nonetheless,  we  can  maintain  a  proper 
check  and  balance  on  the  CIA  without 
destroying  the  necessity  for  secrecy.  The 
CIA  now  operates  unchecked,  and,  oft- 
times,  off  balance.  And  it  does  it  with 
a  blank  check. 

Nobody,  not  even  Members  of  Con- 
gress, knows  what  the  CIA  spends.  A 
recent  newspaper  report  pegged  it  at  S7 
billion.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  but 
.some  estimates  run  higher  than  that. 
Nobody  knows  and.  in  the  light  of  many 
charges,  whether  the  Agency  is  even  ef- 
fective. 

Even  now.  the  President  has  called  on 
the  Attorney  General  and  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  to  review  our  paramilitary  and 
intelligence  activities. 

I  hope  this  is  not  merely  a  smoke- 
screen to  cover  up  errors  made  at  the 
White  Hou.-e  but  a  sincere  attempt  to 
pinpoint  CIA  mistakes — if  there  are  any. 

Just  what  is  the  CIA  doing?  Is  it 
being  effective?     Is  the  cost  worth  it? 

Is  it  worth  $2  million  to  purcha.se  a 
hotel  in  a  major  middle  eastern  city 
in  order  to  bug  .several  rooms  in  the  hope 
an  enemy  agent  might  stop  there? 
That,  I  understand,  was  a  CIA  proposal 
some  years  ago. 

Is  it  worthwhile  to  buy  a  drive-in 
movie  theater,  bugging  all  the  car  speak- 
ers, in  the  hop>e  an  enemy's  conversa- 
tion might  be  picked  up  among  200? 
That,  too.  was  reportedly  a  CIA  sug- 
gestion which  fortunately  got  the  ax 
before  it  went  too  far.  These  stories 
are  significant  if  they  reflect  general  CIA 
policy. 

Historically,  the  Congress  keeps  an  eye 
on  the  purse  string.  This,  uniquely,  is 
not  the  case  with  the  CIA.  And  are  we 
getting  results  worth  the  cost? 

Look  within  the  CIA  itself:  a  special 
department  was  reportedly  established, 
consisting  of  three  persons.  Within  3 
years,  this  department  had  grown  from 
those  3  persons  to  400  and  was  co.sting 
miUions  to  operate.  Is  this  to  go  un- 
checked? 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution,  estab- 
lishing a  joint  House-Senate  committee 
to  study  and  investigate  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Central  Intel- 
hgency  Agency. 

Some  bills  in  the  past  have  put  the 
FBI  in  the  picture.  I  do  not  feel  the 
FBI.  which  is  doing  a  magnificent  job. 
is  of  concern  here.  This  resolution  is 
concerned  only  with  the  CIA  and  its 
foreign  intelligence  operations.  Al- 
though the  committee  would  report  to 
this  Congress  and  dissolve,  the  resolu- 
tion specifically  directs  the  committee 
to  look  into  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing   a   permanent    joint    committee    to 


oversee  the  activities  of  the  CIA  and  its 
expenditures. 

We  are  concerned  with  three  points. 
First,  what  is  the  goal  of  the  CIA?  Sec- 
ond how  will  it  achieve  that  goal?  And, 
third,  how  much  will  It  cosf  Such  a 
committee  need  not  violate  the  neces.sary 
spcrecy.  But  it  would  look  into  the  need 
for  a  proper  measure  of  balance  and 
restraint  on  such  an  important  tool  of 
our  Government. 


PRICE  STABILITY   MUST  BE 
MAINTAINED 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Judd  i  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  belated  but  increasing  in- 
terest in  achie\'ing  price  stability  in  our 
country  and  I  am  reintroducing  the  bill 
which  I  first  introduced  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress to  make  price  stability  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 

This  legislation  was  specifically  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy's  special 
task  force  to  analyze  the  current  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States  with 
special  attention  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  recommendation  was  sub- 
matted  to  Mr.  Kennedy  on  January  18, 
1961.  On  April  11,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Honorable 
WiUiam  McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  spoke 
out  strongly  and  clearly  on  the  need  to 
stabilize  the  prices  of  our  commodities 
if  all  segments  of  our  population  are  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  our  productive  sys- 
tem and  we  are  also  to  remain  competi- 
tive with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

My  bill  would  make  the  maintenance 
of  relative  price  stability  an  exphcit  aim 
of  Federal  economic  policy,  as  it  is  al- 
ready implied  in  the  language  of  the 
Einployment  Act  that  "it  is  the  continu- 
ing policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  maximum 
em.ployment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power."  Maximum  purchasing  power 
is  not  being  promoted  when  price  levels 
are  increasing. 

The  bill  would  give  an  important  man- 
date to  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers — to  work  for  both  maxi- 
mum employment  and  a  stable  cost  of 
Living,  not  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  many  in  our 
country  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
often  times  the  most  beneficial  use  of 
increased  productivity  is  not  to  Increase 
wages  and  /or  profits,  but  rather  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  product. 

In  recent  years  the  increased  earn- 
ings resulting  from  improved  machinery, 
techniques,  and  skills  have  been  devoted 
almost  solely  to  increasing  wages  to  the 
workers  and  profits  to  the  owners.  In 
fact,  in  some  years  wages  and  'or  profits 
have  gone  up  more  than  the  increase  in 
productivity.  The  inevitable  result  la 
that  the  price  of  the  product  goes  up 
also  and  those  consumers  with  fixed  in- 
come— this  is  particularly  cruel  for  re- 
tired people  who  cannot  go  back  to  work 


to  increase  their  income — suffer  a  re- 
duction in  their  purchasmg  power. 
Those  who  receive  the  larger  profits  and 
wages  from  increased  productivity  have 
more  purchasing  power  temporarily  :  but 
as  prices  go  up.  before  very  long  they 
have  no  greater  purchasing  power  than 
before  and  every t>ody  else  has  less. 

But  to  the  extent  that  increased  pro- 
ductivity is  used  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  product,  everybody  gets  an  increase 
in  purchasing  power  The  worker  gets 
the  same  number  of  dollars  in  wages, 
but  they  will  buy  more  t)ecause  things 
are  cheaper.  The  stockholder  gets  the 
same  numl>er  of  dollars  in  dividends,  but 
they  will  buy  more.  And  the  people  with 
fixed  incomes,  pensions,  social  security 
benefits,  savings,  get  the  same  numt>er 
of  dollars,  but  they  will  buy  more.  Thus 
everybody  gets  an  increase  in  purchasing 
power. 

And  when  everytxxly  gets  an  increase 
in  purchasing  power,  there  is  a  vast  in- 
crease in  buying,  which  calls  for  ex- 
panded production,  and.  therefore,  more 
employment.  This  is  the  real  way  to 
prosperity. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  retired  per- 
sons and  those  on  fixed  incomes.  All  of 
us,  as  well  as  management  and  lalx)r. 
should  support  this  proposal  and  help 
enact  it  promptly. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
SEAPOWER.  NOW  OR  IN  THE 
FORESEEABLE  FUTURE— AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  REAR  ADM  R  K  JAMES. 
U.S.  NAVY,  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF 
SHIPS 

M-.  SHORT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  TollefsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  hear  recently  an  ex- 
tremely fine  and  most  timely  address  by 
Rear  Adm  R.  K.  James.  US.  Navy. 
Chief.  Bureau  of  Ships,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  Master  Mechanics  and  Foremen  held 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  What  he  said, 
in  my  opinion,  needed  to  be  said  during 
these  turbulent  and  often  confusing 
times  in  which  we  live.  In  addition  to 
the  specific  comments  contained  in  his 
address.  It  included  a  clarion  call  to  all 
Americans  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
day.  I  hope  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  the  speech  which  follows  herewith : 

Members  of  the  Master  Mechanics  and 
Foremen  Aasociatlon  and  distinguished 
guests,  the  major  purpose  of  any  convention 
Is  to  recognize  and  analyze  the  problems 
confronting  the  organization,  to  iron  out 
the  areas  of  dlfTerence.  and  arrive  at  a  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
for   the  future. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  In- 
vitation to  participate  In  your  convention 
because  the  conclusions  you  reach  here  will 
have  a  significant  bearing  upon  the  mission 
of  the  Navy  Shore  Establishment  and  the 
Bureau   of   Ships   during    the   ensuing   year. 


Consequently.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  place  before  you  a  few  of  my  thoughts 
In  the  hope  that  they  will  help  to  solidify 
our  thinking  and  further  cement  the  mili- 
tary-civilian partnership  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  the  Navy,  the  service 
to  which  all  of  us  are  devoting  our  careers 

For  almost  a  century  and  a  half  those 
naval  ofBcers  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  fleet  have  re- 
lied upon  the  production  skill  and  manage- 
ment know-how  of  the  predecessors  of  this 
association  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
mission. 

This  working  partnership  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor  m  the  creation  of  the  world  s 
mightiest  sea  power. 

History  has  already  recorded  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past,  and  while  we  take 
a  natural  pride  In  and  draw  encouragement 
and  confidence  from  this  brilliant  history, 
the  shoals  of  the  future  are  our  respon- 
sibility. 

And  what  1*    '.e  future  of  the  Navy? 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  seapwwer.  now 
or  m  the  foreseeable  future  Nuclear  energy, 
guided  missile-.!  and  even  the  spectacular  man 
In  space  have  not  reduced  the  Importance  of 
sea  power  for  the  maintenance  of  our  world 
position. 

If  anything,  the  Importance  of  the  Navy 
has  Increased  with  each  of  these  scientific 
achievements. 

Oceans  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  bar- 
riers behind  which  a  nation  can  feel  secure 
from   an  aggressor. 

On  the  contrary,  the  seas  are  the  highways 
which  bind  the  world  together  and  those 
nations  which  are  In  a  position  to  protect 
themselves  against  aggressors  who  would 
deny  them  the  free  use  of  these  seaways  can 
maintain   their   world   leadership 

The  pages  of  medieval  and  modern  history 
are  strewn  with  exampl*^  of  vigorous  na- 
tions whose  decline  followed  the  disintegra- 
tion or  stagnation   of  their  seapower. 

The  question  then  Is  not  the  continuing 
need  for  the  Navy  but  rather  our  ability  to 
satisfy  the  growing  demands  being  made 
upon  our  forces  afloat  and,  consequently, 
upon  the  Shore  Establishment  which  sup- 
ports them. 

I  need  not  review  with  this  audience  the 
grave  crisis  facing  us  In  the  unsettled  world 
situation  and  the  major  role  which  the  Navy 
Shore  Establishment  plays  In  this  crisis. 

A  crisis  Is  a  time  of  grave  danger  and  of 
great  opportunity.  Let  us  be  aware  of  the 
danger  but  welcome  the  opportunity  with 
courage   and   conviction. 

We  won  two  world  wars  because  we  had 
the  time  to  marshal  the  sheer  weight  of  our 
tremendous  wealth  In  national  resources, 
technical  know-how  and  manpower  and 
bring  them  to  bear  against  an  enemy  which 
was  not  our  equivalent  In  these  assets. 

Today,  we  no  longer  bask  In  the  sunlight 
of  these  advantages.  Time  Is  no  longer  a 
protective  factor.  Many  key  natural  re- 
sources are  under  the  control  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  our  previously  unchallenged  leader- 
ship In  the  technological  fields  Is  not  only 
being  equaled  but  has  been  surpassed  In  at 
least  one  spectacular  field. 

Quite  apart  from  the  International  situ- 
ation, there  Is  another  potent  and  vocal  force 
opposing  us  which  Is  of  grave  concern  to  all 
of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  supi)ort  of 
the  Naval  Shore  Establishment. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  noted  the  In- 
creasing frequency  of  articles  In  thi?  dally 
press  clamoring  for  a  reduction  In  the  work 
assigned  to  our  naval  shipyards  and  for 
a  corresponding  Increase  In  work  ;n  the 
private  shipyards.  We  are  referred  to  as 
tax-free,  high-cost  naval  shipyards  Ir  com- 
petition with  taxpaylng  low-cost  i)rlvate 
shipyards.  Legislation,  with  powerful  back- 
ing, has  already  been  introduced  In  thu  Con- 
gress,  which,   if   enacted,    would    drastically 


curtail  the  work  now  being  performed  In  our 
naval  activities. 

As  an  agency  of  the  Government,  we  are 
not  immune  from  public  appraisal  and  criti- 
cism— nor  would  I  desire  that  we  were  We 
can  turn  this  criticism  Into  a  strong  a^set 
If  we  accept  and  handle  it  with  intelligence 
and  vigor. 

These  arc  not  defeatist  comments  but  only 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  t«sk  which  con- 
fronts us  We  ha\-e  rested  on  our  past  lau- 
rels In  a  spirit  of  complacency  too  long  We 
cannot  build  and  maintain  a  missile  fleet 
with  the  approaches  and  attitudes  which 
produced  the  16-lnch  gtui 

I.iet  tis  first  make  a  soul-searching  ap- 
praisal of  ourselves  as  managers  In  a  key 
segment  of  our  E>efense  Establishment  We 
need  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  prob- 
lem fully  before  we  can  take  the  necessary 
action. 

If  our  p>osltlon  Is  not  now  a  satlsf  ai  Uiry 
one.  then  some  changes  must  l)e  made  The 
evolution  of  our  Navy  from  sails  to  nuclear 
power  was  not  made  without  decided  changes 
In  the  areas  of  organization  and  management 
as  well  as  In  the  technological  fields 

Past  changes  were  a  matter  of  gradual  and 
easy  evolution  which  made  their  assimila- 
tion relatively  painless.  However.  If  the 
management  function  Is  lo  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  changes  In  hardware  today,  we 
cannot  rely  upon  the  gradual  process  of  evo- 
lution to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes. 

Resistance  to  change  Is  a  naturnl  human 
attitude.  We  are  more  comfortable  amid 
cu8*omary  surroundings  and  procedures 
The  new  is  sometimes  strange  and  unknown 
and  we  have  a  natural  apprehension  for 
what  might  lurk  behind  the  untried  change. 

But.  progress  Is  not  made  without  chnnge: 
not  change  for  the  sake  of  change  but  modi- 
fications to  present  proceduies  when  we  rec- 
ognize a  better  way  of  operation 

In  the  2  years  that  I  have  been  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  1  have  been  accused, 
because  of  the  changes  I  have  initiated,  of 
being  a  disturbing  factor.  This  Is  the  polite 
language  I  use  In  public  although  I  under- 
stand there  have  been  many  more  colorful 
sobriquets  pinned  on  me. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  changes  have  dis- 
turbed some  people  and  I  do  not  evade  the 
re.sponslbilltles  which  are  mine  alone  for  the 
consequences  of  these  changes  But,  we  are 
not  moving  fast  enough. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  limited 
progress  I  have  made  In  my  own  Job  of  Im- 
proving overall  Bureau  of  Ships  manage- 
ment. I.  too,  am  not  excluded  from  the  hu- 
man limitations  and  shortcomings  which 
plague  us  all. 

But,  there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  as 
to  what  we  have  to  do  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
International  challenge  successfully  and  also 
satisfy  our  critics  at  home 

I  have  said  this  many  times  before  and  you 
will  hear  It  from  me  many  times  again 

We  have  got  to  Improve  the  management 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  Improving  the 
Job  performance  of  every  member  of  the  Bu- 
reau family,  both  military  and  civilian,  from 
top  to  bottom 

The  end  purpose,  of  course,  U  to  do  our 
work  faster,  better  and  at  less  cost  Tou  may 
say  that  this  Is  not  only  a  preposterous  task 
but  one  that  we  have  been  working  on  for 
years.  But,  have  we  really  worke<l  at  It  or 
have  we  Just  given  It  llpservlce? 

The  big  difference  now  Is  that  It  must  be 
done.     We  have  no  other  choice 

I  agree  that  the  challenge  Is  great  but 
the  stakes  are  even  greater. 

We  cannot  accomplish  this  massive  reno- 
vation by  talking  nl>out  it  or  by  wishful 
thinking.  We  mvist  make  positive  moves, 
step  by  step,  as  we  recognize  the  problems 
and  arrive  at  solutions 

Since  it  must  be  done,  it  can  be  done  and 
we  have  already  made  a  start.     I  speak,  c€ 
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co'jrse.  of  cur  ships  cost  analysis  panel    In 
which  this  association  played   a  significant 

part. 

Although  In  operation  only  a  little  over 
a  year,  these  changes  have  saved  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  over  «138  million.  These  millions 
are  being  used  to  finance  needed  work  which 
was  not  budgeted  for.  In  other  words,  this 
Is  additional  work  which  we  are  able  to  do 
within  our  current  budget  limitations. 

A  significant  portion  of  these  recovered 
funds  came  from  improved  operations  in  our 
shipyards.  While  this  Is  already  a  substantial 
figure,  the  SCAP  item  with  the  greatest  po- 
tential savings  is  Just  now  getting  under- 
way, and  that  is  the  grouping  of  our  shops. 
The  reports  I  am  receiving  from  the  yards 
Indicate  that  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
from  this  change  will  exceed  our  most  op- 
timistic hopes. 

The  grouping  of  shops  Is  one  SCAP  Item 
which  generated  some  vigorous  but  honest 
difference  of  opinion  between  your  associa- 
tion and  myself.  However,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  'jnce  the  decision  to  move  ahead  was 
made,  those  masters  selected  as  the  group 
heads  are  proceeding  with  the  difficult  task 
of  setting  up  the  new  organization,  and  in 
many  cases  ably  assisted  by  those  masters 
heading  up  the  Individual  shops.  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  the  splendid  Job  you 
are  doing  In  this  regard. 

As  pleased  as  we  are  with  our  SCAP  ac- 
complishments, we  must  recognize  that  this 
Is  only  one  step  In  the  direction  of  our 
ultimate  goal.  However.  It  Is  an  Important 
step  and  should  encourage  us  In  our  con- 
viction that  we  can  move  forward  If  we 
work    together    toward    our   objectives. 

I  have  reserved  the  most  vital  and  Im- 
portant area  demanding  our  attention  until 
now.  and  that  Is  the  people  who  make  up 
the  Shore  Establishment  family,  both  civil- 
ian and  military 

We  accomplish  our  mission  through  people, 
and  no  matter  how  dedicated  and  zealous 
those  of  us  In  this  room  may  be,  we  will 
accomplish  little  unless  we  provide  the 
leadership  and  the  example  to  encourage 
our  fellow  workers,  at  all  levels,  to  Join  us 
In  our  resolve   for  Improvement. 

Ail  of  our  employees  are  dedicated  Amer- 
icans who  have  proven  that  they  can  rise  to 
any  occasion  when  the  necessity  becomes 
known  to  them     The  necessity  Is  here. 

The  cold  war  and  the  re.sults  thereof  are 
Just  as  real  and  efTective  as  those  of  a 
shcx)ting  war.  However,  a  cold  war  Is  the 
more  uisldlous  because  it  lacks  the  dramatic 
awakening  and  national  alertness  which  Is 
generated  by  a  shooting  war. 

In  other  words,  a  cold  war  permits  and 
even  encourages  Individual  and  group  com- 
placency. 

In  a  way  a  f  irther  handicap  Is  our  na- 
tional history  of  world  superiority.  We 
have  led  the  field  for  so  many  years  that  we 
find  It  dlfBcult  to  realize  that  our  world 
position  Is  being   seriously  challenged. 

The  purpose  of  General  Order  No.  21  Is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  leadership  of  the 
military  and  civilian  supervisors  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
massive  revitallzation  of  the  basic  moral 
principles  which  are  the  foundations  of  this 
democracy. 

General  Order  No.  21  recognizes  a  gradual 
but  steady  drift  away  from  strong  personal 
convictions  and  firm  commitments  to  defi- 
nite courses  of  action  which  are  traditional 
In  America. 

Patrick  Henry's  "give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death,"'  and  Jefferson's  "we  pledge  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  our  sacred  honor,"  are 
examples  of  the  type  of  moral  courage  which 
made  our  hent<ige  possible. 

The  modern  tendency  se«ns  to  avoid  tak- 
ing a  stand  or  course  of  action  for  fear  of 
ridicule,  or  of  offending  someone,  or  being 
accused  of  being  a  flagwaver  and  oftentimes 
our  unmobillty  U  conuoiled  by  purely 
selfish  reasons. 


We  need  to  generate  a  grassroots  move- 
ment to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  type  of 
patriotism  which  made  this  country  the 
light  of  the  free  world  In  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  at  hand — for  each  of  us  to  make  a 
critical  self -appraisal  of  our  own  perform- 
ance to  see  how  we  can  Improve  as  Individ- 
uals and  as  a  proup. 

All  of  us  have  benefited  handsomely  from 
the  wealth  of  this  country.  This  Is  our 
heritage  and  certainly  no  one  wants  to  re- 
duce our  benefits  and  blessings.  But.  as  we 
continue  to  reap  our  privileges,  benefits  and 
protective  rights  which  our  forefathers 
never  dreamed  of,  but  for  which  we  avidly 
continue  to  strive,  do  we  give  sufficient  re- 
flection to  the  obligation  on  our  part  to  make 
an  adequate  return  for  these  benefits? 

Do  we  give  equal  concern  for  the  adequacy 
of  our  own  Job  performance  as  we  do  for  the 
protection  of  our  personal  rights  and  privi- 
leges? Do  we  react  to  these  increased  bene- 
fits by  greater  dedication  to  the  Job  or  do 
we  Just  accept  them  as  a  matter  of  our  Just 
due  and  keep  pressing  for  more? 

President  Kennedy  clearly  set  forth  the 
principle  when  he  said.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you  but  rather  what  can 
you  do  for  your  country." 

Whether  we  realize  It  or  not.  we  are  now 
In  a  contest  to  prove  that  a  free  people, 
wealthy  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  most 
nations,  still  has  the  stamina  and  courage 
to  resist  and  overcome  the  concerted  oppo- 
sition of  a  way  of  life  completely  Inimical  to 
our  own. 

As  the  leaders  of  our  entire  navy  indus- 
trial complex,  we  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  opportunity  by  our  own  attitudes.  Job 
performances  and  personal  example  to  set  In 
motion  an  employee  revitallzation  all  down 
the  line. 

You  have  a  tradition  of  performance  be- 
hind you  which  is  shared  by  few  organiza- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  you  can  add 
further  luster  to  this  tradition  by  the  leader- 
ship and  example  you  will  provide  to  all 
your  employees  during  this  time  of  need. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  a  recent 
speech  by  Secretary  ConnaUy  to  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  officers,  and  I  quote: 

"Our  tasks  are  great — our  responsibilities 
no  less  exacting.  Whether  we  are  worthy 
to  stand  In  the  reflected  light  of  thoee  who 
preceded  us  we  cannot  now  know.  That 
Judgment  truly  can  be  made  only  by  those 

who    follow    VL5. 

"Let  It  at  least  be  said  of  us:  'They  under- 
stood their  task.  They  accepted  their  re- 
sponsibilities, large  and  small.  They  were 
men  and  women  of  courage  and  understand- 
ing. And  above  all.  they  place  country  above 
service  and  service  above  self.'  " 


ONE-WAY  STREET 

'Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Ed- 
MOWDSON).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dknt]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  keep 
going  down  the  one-way  street  we  some- 
times run  into  a  friendly  traveler  who, 
like  ourselves,  is  curious  and  is  doing 
a  little  window  shopping. 

Last  week  I  visited  one  of  the  taboo 
buildings  known  as  surplus.  There  are 
many  more  of  those  same  surplus  ware- 
houses. In  fact,  there  are  so  many  that 
even  the  one-way  street  cannot  give 
them  all  frontage  so  they  are  now  be- 
ing stacked  up  on  the  back  lots  and 
alleys. 

There  are  so  many  buildings  filled 
with  surplus  that  you  can  get  directories 
giving  locations  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation.    Bargains  are  adveilised  in 


many  of  our  large  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

I  often  wonder  why  the  Congre.ss  does 
not  name  a  special  buying  committee. 
It  could  buy  much  of  the  surplus,  sell 
it  back  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  other 
Government  agencies  and  deduct  the 
savings  from  the  billions  appropriated 
each  year  to  buy  the  same  goods  we 
have  in  surplus 

You  may  think  this  is  farfetched.  I 
thought  so  too  until  I  went  window  shop- 
ping on  the  one-way  street.  I  found  one 
item  that  most  of  us  never  even  give  a 
second  thought  to:  I  found  a  wood  screw. 
In  fact  I  found  a  whole  mass  of  screws, 
cap  screws,  hexagons,  flat  heads,  round 
heads,  slotted,  squared,  long  and  short, 
thick  and  thin,  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Talk  about  screws,  brother,  we  have 
got  them.  And  according  to  procure- 
ment plans,  we  are  going  to  keep  getting 
them.  In  one  pile  alone  I  found  7.242,500 
hex  headed  screws  marked  'Surplus — 
Bargain.  Government  cof^t  $217,000. 
Can  be  t)ought  for  fraction  of  cost." 

I  talked  to  an  American  interested  in 
this  "screwy"  business  and  he  made 
these  observations  which  shows  again 
how  much  you  can  learn  if  you  will  take 
a  walk  with  me  some  day  down  the  one- 
way street.    This  American  said : 

The  placing  of  this  substantial  quantity  of 
capscrews  on  the  American  market  as  sur- 
nlus  is  b-  und  to  cause  further  Injury  to  the 
domestic  capscrew  manufacturing  industry 
which,  due  to  heavy  Inflow  of  low-wage-cost 
foreign  screws.  Is  already  In  a  badly  weak- 
ened condition.  Information  regarding^  the 
injury  already  sustained  by  the  domestic  cap- 
screw  manufacturing  Industry  and  Its  em- 
ployees. Is  contained  In  the  attached  copy 
of  appeal  Just  mailed  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense   (Installations  and  Logistics). 

This  Is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
our  national  security.  Capscrews  are  esiien- 
tial  to  the  production  of  tanks,  guns,  and 
other  important  war  Items.  Further  weak- 
ening of  the  domestic  capscrew  Industry 
might  make  it  Impossible  for  that  Industry 
to  supply  adequate  quantities  of  capscrews 
in  another  national  emergency  when  Imports 
would  be  completely  cut  off. 

Having  gone  this  far.  I  figured  maybe 
there  might  be  some  more  information 
on  down  the  one-way  street  so  I  walked 
into  a  complainants  office  and  ran  into 
the  U.S.  Capscrew  Service  Bureau  lodg- 
ing a  complamt  against  the  Congress. 
President  Eisenhower,  and  GATT.  This 
interested  me  so  I  listened.  This  is  what 
I  heard : 

Surplus  Is  bound  to  cause  further  Injury 
to  tl>e  domestic  capscrew  manufacturing  In- 
dustry, which,  due  to  heavy  Inflow  of  low- 
wage-cost  Imports  of  screws  Into  the  United 
States.  Is  already  In  a  badly  weakened  con- 
dition. Capscrew  plants  and  other  domestic 
screw  plants  now  are  operating  on  a  reduced 
shift  basis.  Furthermore,  statistics  show 
that  on  a  national  basis  unemployment  In 
the  screw  manufacturing  Industry  rose  15 
percent,  between  the  first  and  last  quarters 
of  1960.  Although  complete  figures  are  not 
as  yet  available  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961, 
reports  received  to  date  Indicate  an  addi- 
tional Increase  In  unemplojrment  In  that 
quarter. 

As  further  Indication  of  the  weakened  con- 
dition of  the  screw  manufacturing  industry, 
resnlting  from  Imports,  we  enclose  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  woodscrew  "black  cloud  chart" 
which  shows  that  In  1960.  more  than  half  of 
the  American  woodscrew  production  was  lost 
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to  Imjxjrts.  Also,  enclosed  are  copies  of  re- 
cently issued  lists  of  s<rew  imports  extracted 
from  incoming  ships'  manlfeats  showing  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  low-wage-cust  im- 
ported capscrews,  mt.chine  screws,  wood- 
screws,  etc.,  now  being  virtually  dumped  on 
the  American  market. 

Under  the  clrcumsUinces  outlined  above, 
we  respectfully  request  and  urge  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  by  your  office  to  stop 
the  sale  of  capscrews  by  the  Marine  Corps 
Supply  Center  at  Bars  tow,  Calif..  In  offering 
B-27-61 

I  studied  the  "black  chart"  referred  to 
above  and  this  is  what  I  learned — De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures: 

In  1939  we  imported  15.000  gross  wood- 
screws. 

In  1950  we  imported  150.000  gross 
wood  screws. 

In  1959  we  averaged  1  million  gross 
per  month. 

In  1960  we  reachnl  the  staggering  fig- 
ure of  1  895.000  gross  per  month  for  the 
summer  building  nn'ntiis. 

During  the  first  10 -month  period  of 
1960.  imports  rose  an  additional  18  per- 
cent while  domestic  production  was 
reduced  a  further  downward  cut  of  22 
percent. 

This  exorbitant  waste  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  was  caused  directly  by  a 
40 -percent  tariff  reduction  by  the  U^. 
Tariff  Commission  plus  an  added  cut  in 
our  tariff  rates  by  GATT  of  17  Va  per- 
cent more,  plus  a  Presidential  veto  by 
Eisenhower  of  a  recommended  quota  of 
253,000  gross  per  month — October  1954. 

Now,  my  good  colleagues,  suice  "pro- 
tectionism." "high  tariffs."  "quotas,"  and 
"national  interest"  are  bad  names  and 
tatxx)  words,  what  can  you  suggest  to 
take  their  place  since  we  can  make  the 
screws  we  use  here  at  home? 

Incidentally,  we  have  not  made  any 
friends  doing  this  'screwy"  bit  of  re- 
ciprocal trading.  It  seems  that  some 
newcomers  in  the  screw  business — Uong 
Kong  and  Japan — are  chasing  our 
former  foreign  scrtw  supphers  out  of 
our  market  and  they  are  madder  than 
wet  heiis  because  our  free  trade  policies 
are  screwing  up  Uieir  economies  and 
their  screwTnakers  are  losing  money 
and  Jobs.  For  those  who  wani  more  de- 
tails. I  have  pages  of  screw  facts. 

I  did  not  intend  tc  walk  so  long  today, 
but  the  one-way  sti-ect  holds  an  unbe- 
lievable fascination  and  you  meet  the 
nicest  people — I  almost  said  "the 
screwiest." 

As  I  was  about  to  leave,  I  ran  into  a 
fellow  most  of  us  in  Congress  would  call 
a  reactionary  or  even  worse — someone 
living  in  the  past.  This  fellow  actually 
believes  that  foreign  aid  and  trade  are 
tied  together  and  Uiat  the  same  smart 
operators  manipulate  both  programs. 
He  believes  the  American  Congress  is 
living  in  the  past  and  does  not  know  that 
the  lofty  aims  of  our  Marshall  plan  and 
Cordell  Hull  Trade  Agreements  Act 
have  been  perverted  and  are  now  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  domestic  economy 
and  our  national  security. 

Too  many  oldtlmers — 6  or  more 
years  served — in  Congress  have  not 
caupht  up  with  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est damage  was  done  when  Congress 
fell   into   the  4-year   extension   of   the 
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Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1958  after  a 
fictitious  trade  balance  created  in  1947 
by  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

This  fellow  thinks  the  smart  operators 
on  both  sides  of  the  oceans  are  setting 
Congress  up  for  another  killing  in  1962 
when  the  Trades  Act  comes  up  again  for 
action.  This  time  it  is  being  done  by  the 
trade-aid  manipulators  who  are  cutting 
dowTi  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  increasing  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  set  up  a  nice,  fat  trade  balance. 
With  this,  tliey  are  telling  their  boys 
overseas  not  to  buy  up  or  claim  our  gold 
reserve,  to  go  along  with  our  aid  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  on  a  1-year  com- 
mitment while  our  President  is  demand- 
ing a  5-year  approval  from  Congress; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  to  pay  back  some 
of  the  money  owed  us  during  this  period 
to  help  fatten  Congress  for  the  kill  next 
year. 

In  line  with  this  fellow's  thinking.  I 
started  looking  over  the  past  few 
months'  calling  cards  at  the  White 
House  and.  by  golly,  we  have  been  visited 
by  trade  missions,  ministers,  potentates 
and  economic  advisers  from  some  of  the 
best  sources  of  supply  for  imports  as  well 
as  some  of  our  neediest  friends. 

I  must  have  tinticipated  this  kind  of  a 
deal  being  cooked  up  because,  along  with 
others,  I  have  introduced  bills  to  amend 
the  Buy  American  Act.  to  remove  tax 
exemption  for  American  corporations 
operating  in  foreign  coimtnes.  wiping 
out  tax  havens  abroad,  resolutions  on  re- 
ciprocal trades  agreements  and  foreign 
aid. 

Recently  I  app.'^ared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  my  House  Resolution  152 
which  states  simply: 

Rexolvrd.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
s?lect  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Mcmt>cr8  of  the  House  of  RepresenUitlves' 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  va- 
cancy occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  mnnner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  to  the  United  States 
of  all  foreign  aid  supplied  by  the  United 
States  after  December  31,  1946,  and  the  esti- 
mated direct  and  indirect  costs  of  foreign 
aid  currently  being  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

For  the  purpo.'<e  of  carrylnjr  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  including 
any  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  Is 
In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  pjapers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtjilned 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  L'«ued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chalrnuin  or 
member. 


The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  is  made  when  the  House  Ls  not  in 
session  shall  be  fi.ied  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

In  appearing  before  the  committee  I 

made  this  brief  statement: 

Tills  resolution  would  create  a  CMnmlttea 
of  nine  Members  of  the  House  named  by  the 
Speaker  with  full  and  complete  powers  as 
an  investigatory  committee  to  ascertain  tlie 
direct  and  Indirect  co6ts  to  tlie  United  States 
of  all  foreign  aid  supplied  by  the  United 
States  after  December  31,  1946,  and  the  di- 
rect and  Indirect  costs  of  foreign  aid  ciir- 
rently  being  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  is  even  more  Important 
now  than  upon  Its  original  introduction  In 
February  of  this  year,  as  well  as  during  other 
sessions  of  Congress,  it  has  been  made  more 
Important  at  this  tune  by  President  Ken- 
nedy s  plan  fox  a  5-year  extension  of  foreign 
aid  as  against  the  present  and  past  custom 
of  passing  foreign  aid  appropriations  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

Too  few  of  the  American  people,  and  I 
might  say  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  have  a  very  complete  knowledge  of 
ex;>endltxires  under  the  forelgn-ald  acts  and 
If  we  pass  the  5-year  plan,  the  limited  knowl- 
edge we  now  have  will  become  even  more 
limited.  There  are  various  estimates  and 
figures  Issued  by  almost  every  group  In  and 
out  of  Government  on  the  actual  amounts 
spent  under  foreign  aid,  where  It  was  spent, 
what  It  was  spent  for.  and  the  results  direct, 
or  Indirect    of  such  spending. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  only  method  by 
which  this  Congress  can  act  with  any  de- 
gree of  universal  knowledge  in  this  very  se- 
rious area  of  Government  expenditure  Is  by 
having  a  congressional  oomnxlttee  study  and 
evaluate  both  past  and  present  programs 
This  Congress  today  will  be  voting  on  $600 
million  at  what  may  be  termed  a  new  phase 
of  foreign  aid  spending  in  a  new  area  of 
world  interest 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Justify  these  expendl- 
ttux»  to  ourselves,  but  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  difficult  to  Justify  expenditures 
to  the  peoples  of  our  districts  and  of  the 
country  at  large.  There  are  many  questions 
that  can  be  answered  by  this  committee; 
the  determination  of  whether  Umip  sum  ap- 
propriations or  selective,  directed  spending, 
both  In  grants  and  loans  to  specific  coun- 
tries would  be  the  better  program. 

Tlie  answers  cannot  be  ascertained  unless 
a  comprehensive,  painstaking  and  meticu- 
lous study  Is  made  by  a  committee  respon- 
sible to  the  Congress  Itself.  I  beg  of  you 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  resolu- 
tion or  to  any  other  suggestion  for  congres- 
sional action  that  could  or  would  perform 
the  same  functions  as  those  directed  under 
House  Resolution  152. 

Now  the  question  to  be  answered  is 
tills:  How  can  any  Member  of  Congress 
refuse  this  resolution — or  one  like  it — 
unless  he  knows  the  answers  propounded 
by  the  resolution? 

I  have  tried,  believe  me,  I  have  tried 
hard  and  I  not  only  do  not  know  the 
answers  but  I  cannot  find  anyone  in  or 
out  of  Government  who  does. 

Seriously,  can  you  tell  me  how  much 
of  the  $209  billion — or  was  it  $72  bil- 
lion— we  have  spent  in  Pakistan — or  was 
it  in  NysLsaland? 

If  you  are  around  next  week,  how 
about  taking  a  little  walk  down  the  one- 
way street  with  me? 
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THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previjvis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whiti- 
nerJ  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil  has  just  discussed  the 
love  of  freedom  which  exists  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land. I  certainly  concur  in  his  desire 
that  freedom-loving  people  everywhere 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion and  that  we  in  this  country  should 
stand  steadfastly  behind  them.  The 
problem  which  I  will  discuss  today,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  concerns  the  people 
of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems confronting  the  people  of  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  and  the  Nation  generally, 
Is  the  threat  posed  to  the  textile  jobs 
of  our  Nation  through  importation  of 
textile  products.  Since  my  congressional 
service  commenced  I  have  joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
impress  upon  others  the  seriousness  of 
the  impact  of  foreign  textile  imports.  I 
am  hopeful  that  some  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  effort. 

I  was  dehghted  to  be  named  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  informal  Textile 
Import  Committee  organized  by  more 
than  100  Members  of  Congress  several 
weeks  ago.  As  the  representative  of  the 
greatest  textile-producing  district  in 
America  I  have  felt  that  the  work  of 
this  voluntary  committee  is  one  of  the 
m.06t  important  assignments  that  could 
come  to  me  as  I  undertake  to  serve  the 
people  whom  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. 

On  February  16,  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  a  five-man  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Textile  Exports,  representing 
Commerce,  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor,  to  make  recommendations  to 
him  without  delay  as  to  the  course  of 
action  that  the  administration  should 
take  on  this  important  problem.  We  at 
least  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
the  President  is  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  those  who  earn  their  livelihood 
in  the  domestic  textile  field. 

Another  evidence  of  the  President's 
great  interest  in  this  problem  was  the 
very  warm  reception  that  he  gave  to 
the  15  members  of  the  special  informal 
committee  that  I  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned when  we  called  upon  him  at  the 
White  House  several  days  ago  to  pre- 
sent the  cause  of  our  people.  For  this 
great  intere.st  on  the  part  of  the  leader 
of  our  Nation  we  are  all  deeply  grateful. 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Easter  recess 
I  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a 
subcomjnittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  go  to  the  Far  East  to  study  the 
problem  arising  by  reason  of  the  Chi- 
nese refugee  situation  in  Hong  Kong. 
Collateral  to  our  assignment  was  the 
admonition  that  we  should  investigate 
with  our  immigration  officials  in  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong  questions  which  arise  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  an 
omnibus  immigration  bill  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Moore]  and  I  constituted  the 
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special  sut>commlttee.  Our  counsel. 
Mr.  William  Crabtree,  waa  assigned  to 
accompany  us  to  make  this  important 
study. 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  re- 
quest that  I  serve  on  this  subcommittee 
I  pointed  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  I  would  do 
so  provided  it  was  agreeable  with  him 
that  I  might  spend  some  time  looking 
into  the  textile  import  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  imports  from  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan.  He  very  readily  ac- 
ceded to  my  request.  I  am  delighted 
that  I  can  bring  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  today  some  of  the  observa- 
tions that  I  made  during  the  very  short 
visit  to  those  two  important  textile- 
producing  areas.  It  is  my  hope  that  at 
sometime  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
I  shall  be  privileged  to  make  further 
study  in  some  of  the  other  new  textile- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  since 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  one  must 
actually  witness  firsthand  these  opera- 
tions in  order  to  be  able  to  form  sound 
conclusions. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  do 
not  contend  that  the  short  visit  that 
I  was  able  to  make  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  would  qualify  me  as  an  expert  on 
their  problems  and  activities.  I  do  feel 
that  my  background  of  work  as  a  tex- 
tile employee  and  the  great  interest  that 
I  have  had  throughout  my  lifetime  in 
textiles  would  assist  me  in  making  con- 
clusions much  more  rapidly  than  I 
otherwise  would  have  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  agree  100  percent 
with  what  the  gentleman  says  and  com- 
mend him  wholeheartedly  for  the  fine 
statement  he  is  making  in  connection 
with  this  very  important  problem.  I 
am  confident  the  Members  will  appreci- 
ate the  valuable  information  he  brought 
back  from  his  trip  to  the  Orient  and  ap- 
preciate his  presentation  this  afternoon. 
Again  I  commend  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Wnrr- 
ENERl.  for  the  leadership  which  he  is 
furnishing  and  the  responsibility  he  is 
assuming  in  this  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  industry  and  jobs. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  and  want  to 
say  that  as  one  of  the  new  Members  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  we  have 
watched  him  as  he  has  gone  about  his 
duties  here  in  Washington.  We  have 
watched  his  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
our  own  economy.  Many  of  the  great 
textile  operations  of  the  country  are  to 
be  found  in  his  district  in  the  counties 
of  Guilford,  Durham,  and  Alamance.  I 
know  the  many  people  who  earn  their 
livelihood  in  those  industries  will  ap- 
preciate what  he  is  doing  for  them  here 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  first  opportunity  to 
look  into  the  textile  picture  arose  when 
we  arrived  in  Hong  Kong.  There  the 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  our  State  De- 
partment provided  us  with  an  unclassi- 


fied publication  on  the  economy  of  Hong 
Kong.  In  that  bulletin  I  noted  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Hong  Kong's  trade  with  the  United  SUtes 
was  reduced  In  1951  as  a  result  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Nations  controls  on  trade 
with  Communist  China.  Since  that  time, 
however,  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in 
this  trade.  In  1960  total  trade  with  the 
United  States  was  over  UStl59  million, 
compared  with  US$14  4  million  In  1949. 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war. 
This  makes  the  United  States  the  colony's 
most  Important  trading  partner  followed  by 
Communist  China.  United  Kingdom,  and 
Japan.  The  export  to  the  United  States  of 
malnlind  Chinese  products  is  embargoed, 
but  through  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive certificate  of  origin  system  there 
has  been  considerable  export  to  the  United 
States  of  traditional  Chinese-type  goods- 
Including  goods  made  of  cotton— which  are 
produced  In  Hong  Kong.  In  1960.  exports  to 
the  United  States  came  to  US$133  mUUon. 
a  33 -percent  Increase  over  1959  and  more 
than  a  tenfold  Increase  over  1954. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  increase  of  33 
percent  in  1960  over  1959  is  a  tremen- 
dous jump  in  shipments  of  textile  im- 
ports from  Hong  Kong  to  our  country. 
The  increase  by  10  times  of  such  im- 
ports between  1954  and  1960  Is  even 
more  alarming  when  we  couple  this  in- 
formation with  our  knowledge  of  in- 
creased imfKjrts  of  textile  products  of 
other  new  producing  areas. 

Even  more  disturbing  to  me  was  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  in  progress  in 
Hong  Kong  an  unprecedented  activity 
in  the  erection  of  additional  textile 
producing  plants.  On  one  industrial  site 
in  the  new  territory  of  Kowloon  in 
Hong  Kong  I  was  startled  to  see  a 
builder's  sign  announcing  that  on  that 
site  was  being  built  seven  new  textile 
plants.  This  building  announcement 
contained  the  names  of  the  contractors 
who  were  then  engaged  in  erecting 
those  plants.  I  have  reliable  informa- 
tion that  in  addition  to  those  seven 
plants  there  are  8  others  now  being 
constructed  in  the  Hong  Kong  Colony. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  voluntary 
or  involuntary  quota  imposed  limiting 
the  shipment  of  textiles  from  Hong 
Kong  to  the  United  States.  How  long 
can  we  idly  sit  by  and  see  this  expan- 
sion of  foreign  competition  without  im- 
p>osing  restraints  upon  the  shipment  of 
their  low -wage  goods  into  our  Nation? 

How  long  can  we  idly  sit  by  and  watch 
jobs  in  the  textile  industry  now  avail- 
able to  our  people  in  this  country  being 
wiped  out  by  our  failure  to  restrict  for- 
eign imports? 

Just  a  few  days  ago  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  problem  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  we  used  the  figure  900.000  in  re- 
ferring to  the  numbers  of  E>eople  now 
earning  their  livelihood  in  the  textile 
industry  of  America.  It  now  appears 
that  that  figure  has  been  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports  that  we  have 
from  a  reliable  source.  We  are  now  told 
that  in  March  1961.  employment  in  the 
textile  mill  products  industry  fell  to 
804,900  from  806.100  in  February  and 
that  the  average  weekly  hours  of  per- 
sons employed  in  textile  in  America 
amounted  to  only  388  hours  per  week 
in  March  1961.  This  should  graphically 
point  out  to  all  of  us  the  real  seriousness 
of  the  problem  of  our  textile  people. 


While  in  Hong  Kong  I  was  privileged 
to  meet  with  local  textile  manufacturers 
and  to  visit  textile  plants.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  received  very  cordially  and 
felt  that  the  industry  people  there  were 
cooperative  In  giving  me  information 
which  I  requested.  1  hese  visits  and  con- 
ferences gave  me  an  entirely  different 
picture  of  the  quality  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  Hong  Konjr  from  that  which  I 
had  had  prior  to  this  opportunity  to 
see  firsthand  what  ii  going  on  there. 

The  largest  plant  that  we  visited  was 
ver>'  modem  in  every  respect.  The  com- 
pany was  established  in  1948  and  is  now 
employing  1,800  people — 1.300  of  whom 
are  male  and  500  are  female.  It  has  a 
factory  area  of  754,!)92  square  feet  and 
in.'^talled  capacities  of  34,900  ring  spin- 
dles, 2,744  ring  doutlers,  and  624  auto- 
matic looms.  Ths  plant  produces 
carded  gray  weaving  and  knitting  cotton 
yams,  10s  to  42s,  single  and  double, 
super  combed  up  to  60s;  gray  loomstate 
cloths,  sheetings,  drills,  Jeans,  poplin, 
haircords,  and  so  forth,  up  to  54  inches 
in  width.  The  monthly  output  of  the 
plant  is  1,350,000  pounds  of  yam.  20  1, 
and  2  million  square  yards  of  sheetings 
per  month.  It  u.ses  about  1.500.000 
pounds  of  raw  cotton  per  month. 

This  plant  operates  three  8-hour  shifts 
each  day  and  pays  an  averace  wage  of 
8  Hong  Kong  dollars — $1.36  U.S.  money — 
per  8-hour  shift.  The  hourly  wage, 
however,  is  not  the  only  consideration 
that  must  be  given  when  determining  the 
production  cost  of  the  plant  since  it 
furnishes  free  dormitory  and  sub.sidized 
meals  for  all  workers,  infirmary,  co- 
operative stores,  library,  recreation 
fields,  swimming  pool,  and  vocational 
training  for  apprentice  and  junior  op- 
eratives. In  addition,  I  found  that  under 
the  law  of  the  British  Crown  Colony  a 
workmen's  compemation  program  sim- 
ilar to  that  found  in  our  country  is  re- 
quired to  cover  the  employees  in  the 
event  of  industrial  ivccidents. 

The  average  age  of  the  employees  of 
this  company  was  22  or  24  years,  which  is 
a  very  yoim.g  average  age  when  you  con- 
sider that  under  the  law  existing  there 
an  employee  must  have  attained  his  18th 
birthday  before  being  eligible  for  such 
employment. 

In  going  through  the  plant  I  was  most 
interested  in  looking  at  the  machinery 
to  ascertain  whether  any  of  it  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  While  I  saw 
a  sizer  manufactured  by  West  Point  of 
Georgia  and  was  told  that  a  Barber  Cole- 
man automatic  spooler  was  on  order  by 
this  company  from  one  of  our  U.S.  ma- 
chinery manufacturers,  I  did  not  see  any 
other  American  m.ichinery  in  place  in 
the  sections  of  the  plant  which  was 
shown  to  me  by  the  manager.  The  ma- 
chinery that  I  saw  was  manufactured  by 
Toyoda  of  Japan,  Reiter  of  Switzerland. 
Zinsor  of  Germany.  Universal  Karmiton 
of  Japan,  J.  Hibbert  k  Co.,  Ltd..  of  Eng- 
land, Scharer  of  Switzerland,  Schweiter 
of  Germany,  and  Northrop  of  England. 

So,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  con- 
tention that  we  have  heard  that  these 
plants  are  great  customers  of  American 
textile  machinery  manufacturers  does 
not  prove  to  be  true  in  this  particular 
case. 


In  connection  with  my  discussion  of 
this  company  I  should  say  that  the  labo- 
ratory facilities  were  much  more  exten- 
sive than  I  have  generally  observed  In 
our  American  textUe  plants,  and  we  can- 
not, therefore,  underestimate  the  tech- 
nical and  research  efforts  being  made  by 
these  Hong  Kong  competitors  of  our 
Americ  m  textiles. 

The  paternalism  practiced  by  textile 
employers  in  Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  in 
Japan,  is  something  now  unknown  to  the 
textile  industry  in  our  country.  On  the 
grounds  of  the  mills  in  both  places  we 
found  their  modern  dormitory  facilities 
provided  for  the  employees.  These  dor- 
mitories are  the  equal  of  dormitories  pro- 
vided for  mo.st  university  students  in  our 
country,  and  we  were  told  that  there 
were  also  housing  facilities  for  employ- 
ees who  were  married  while  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company.  When  this  o<;curs 
the  employees  obviously  must  move  from 
the  separate  dormitories  provided  for  the 
male  and  female  workers  to  family-style 
homes.  The  cafeterias  furnish  low-cost 
meals  to  the  employees  in  the  most  sani- 
tary and  pleasant  facility.  In  addition. 
a  company  store  is  operated  by  th€;  em- 
ployer at  which  purchases  may  be  made 
at  reduced  prices,  a  full  recreation  pro- 
gram Is  carried  on.  and  three  nurses  are 
in  constant  attendance  at  the  plant.  In 
addition  to  the  nurses,  medical  sei-vlces 
are  provided  by  two  physicians  who  are 
on  call  at  all  times  by  the  compare. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  out  tliis  rather 
detailed  information  is  to  give  to  those 
who  hear  and  those  who  read  these 
remarks  an  opportunity  to  more  accu- 
rately evaluate  the  quality  and  fierce- 
someness  of  the  competition  which  we 
are  exi)eriencing  in  the  textile-producing 
areas  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  only 
through  this  knowledge  of  the  situation 
that  we  can  evaluate  the  competition 
that  we  have. 

I  think  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
wise  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans  that  the  p>eople  of  Hong  Kong 
are  very  aware  of  some  of  the  potential 
problems  that  they  face  in  their  pro- 
gram of  virtually  unrestricted  exports 
from  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States. 
Seldom  did  we  see  a  newspaper  while 
in  Hong  Kon?  which  did  not  in  some 
way  address  itself  to  the  trade  prciblem. 
Obviously  these  publications  were 
weighted  to  the  side  of  their  own  areas 
as  will  be  noted  in  the  editorial  of  Tues- 
day. April  4.  1961.  in  the  Hong  Kong 
Standard  entitled  'America's  No.  1  Trade 
Problem  in  A.sla."  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
editorial  expression,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Americ.\'s  No.  1  Trade  Phoblem  in  Asia 

All  of  Hong  Kong  will  want  to  Join  in 
extending  a  warm  welcome  to  the  U  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  ofBclals  and  U.S.  trade 
and  commercial  attaches  In  Asia  wno  are 
gathered  In  Hong  Kong  at  this  moment  for 
a  conference  to  dlFcu."^  the  problems  con- 
nected with  America's  trade  with  the  coun- 
tries In  this  area. 

No  other  place  in  Asia  offers  the  Annerlcan 
ofBclala  a  better  venue  for  a  meeting  on 
International  trade.  Hong  Kong's  own.  rec- 
ord of  growth  and  prosperity  during  the  past 
decade  will  serve  as  a  constant  remlrider  to 
the   participants    that   an   area's   •<x>nomlc 


well-being  can  be  best  served  by  a  system 
cA  free  enterprise  and  self-help,  and  by 
the  conscientious  removal  of  aU  the  impedi- 
ments of  international  txade  such  as  tairiff 
walls  and  quotas. 

Coming  Irom  countries  where  trade  and 
Industries  have  been  stifled  by  currency  con- 
trols and  by  the  imposition  of  too  many 
obstructing  regxilations,  not  a  few  of  the 
U.S.  officials  would  probably  privately  wish 
that  some  of  Hong  Kong's  exceedingly  liberal 
economic  policies  could  be  transplanted  to 
the  areas  where  they  are  stationed. 

Several  factors  in  Hong  Kong's  Industrial 
growth  tindoubtedly  deserve  the  particular 
attention  of  the  American  trade  officials  who 
are  gathered  here  for  their  meeting. 

First,  unlike  the  majority  of  the  countries 
in  Asia,  this  Colony  has  managed  to  rebuild 
alter  the  war,  to  tackle  its  enormous  refugee 
problenis  and  to  establish  a  prosperous  light 
Indtistrial  complex  without  any  subsidy  to 
its  economy  through  American  aid  funds. 

Second,  despite  Hong  Kong's  proximity  to 
Communist  China  and  the  presence  wl*,hln 
the  city  of  a  number  of  Communist  labor 
unions,  newsjmpers  and  other  Peking-con- 
trolled organizations,  its  friendly  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  has  never  been 
marred  by  a  single  serious  antl -American 
incident  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Instead,  as  a  British  colony,  Hong  Kong 
Is  remarkably  America -oriented,  as  witnessed 
by  the  wide  acceptance  and  the  exceptional 
popularity  of  all  kinds  of  American  products 
among  the  local  consumers. 

Third,  until  2  years  ago,  American  exports 
to  Hong  Kong  had  always  had  a  favorable 
balance.  In  a  period  of  15  years  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  the  Unlt,^  States  took  at 
least  $300  million  in  favorable  trade  balances 
with  Hong  Kong.  Although  lately  Hong 
Kong  s  exports  to  America  have  increased, 
thus  giving  this  Colony  a  slight  edge  since 
1959,  this  small  balance  has  been  offset  by  a 
stepped-up  outflow  of  Invisible  pa3rments 
such  as  heavy  local  Investments  In  UJ3. 
shares  and  mutual  funds. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  sensible  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  do  is  to  leave  a  place  like  Hong 
Kong   alone. 

This  Colony  does  not  expect  any  special 
U.S.  benevolence,  because  It  strongly  believes 
that  handouts,  given  even  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  tend  ultimately  to  demoralize  its 
spirit  of  self-help.  On  the  other  hand.  Hong 
Kong  also  would  not  welcome  any  U.S  action 
which  tends  to  strangle  its  exports  to 
America. 

Recently,  there  have  been  reports  that  the 
United  States  may  send  a  group  of  Peace 
Corps  members  to  Hong  Kong  to  help  us 
with  our  problems  with  the  drug  addicts. 
While  such  a  demonstration  of  goodwill 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Hong  Kong, 
however,  feels  that  if  it  Is  allowed  to  make 
its  own  way  in  its  trade  with  the  United 
States,  It  would  be  able  to  have  both  the 
money  and  the  personnel  to  care  for  Its  own 
drug  addicts  and  its  other  welfare  problems. 

In  fact.  It  would  be  highly  ironic  if  the 
United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  should  send 
its  Peace  Corps  to  minister  to  the  Colony's 
drug  addicts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
take  away  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
Hong  Kong  workers  by  placing  artificial 
limitations  on  this  city's  exports  to  America. 

Such  dr.astlc  and  unilateral  trade  controls 
would  Instantly  create  economic  havoc  in 
Hong  Kong  and  lend  to  widespread  distress. 
They  would  certainly  provide  the  Communist 
press  and  the  Communist  organizers  here 
with  a  welcome  pretext  for  instigating  a 
virulent  campaign  accusing  America  of 
breaking  the  rice  bowls  of  Hong  Kong 
workers. 

These  problems  are  by  no  means  restricted 
to  Hong  Kong.  The  same  problems  and  the 
same  latent  political  dangers  face  every  one 
of  the  American  trade  officials  In  their  re- 
spective  areas   H   their   government   should 
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put  Into  effect  controls  and  quotas  on  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  the  newly  established 
Industries  In  Asia. 

In  the  case  of  Hong  Kong.  Japan.  India, 
and  Pakistan,  cotton  textile  products  are  the 
major  Items  of  export.  And  If  the  United 
States  should  enforce  unilateral  quotas, 
American  trade  ofBclals  abroad  would  cer- 
tainly be  called  upon  to  explain  how  Amer- 
ica's national  security  could  be  seriously 
threatened  by  a  total  volume  of  textile  im- 
ports amounting  to  only  5  to  6  percent  of 
the   aggregate   U.S.    consumption. 

They  would  also  have  to  offer  a  convincing 
explanation  that  America's  unilateral  limi- 
tation of  textile  Imports.  If  and  when  Im- 
posed, Is  not  In  direct  contradiction  with  Its 
constant  pleas  for  other  nations  to  remove 
trade  barriers. 

During  their  week's  conference  In  Hong 
Kong,  the  U.S.  trade  officials  will  discuss 
many  diverse  problems  and  it  Is  hardly  likely 
that  they  will  single  out  the  textiles  control 
question  for  priority  consideration. 

But  the  principle  underlying  quotas  and 
controls  is  of  paramount  urgency  to  them 
because  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  the 
stimulation  of  a  freer  flow  of  trade  are  the 
chief  objectives  of  their  work.  If  they  can- 
not p>ersuade  their  own  Government  to  prac- 
tice what  it  constantly  preaches,  they  can 
hardly  hope  to  succeed  in  winning  new 
friends  and  customers  for  the  United  States 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  startling  thing  for  me  to  see 
the  writer  of  the  foregoing  editorial 
come  to  the  conclusion  which  he  stated 
as  follows: 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  sensible  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  do  is  to  leave  a  place  like  Hong 
Kong  alone. 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  anyone  here 
or  abroad  feel  that  we  should  permit  a 
basic  domestic  industry  to  be  crippled 
or  destroyed?  If  we  leave  a  place  like 
Hong  Kong  alone  to  expand  and  expand 
its  textile  industry  which  produces  goods 
with  cotton  purchased  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  our  domestic  manufacturers  can 
buy  such  cotton,  at  wages  only  a  frac- 
tion of  those  paid  to  our  textile  em- 
ployees, and  in  an  atmosphere  such  as 
exists  in  Hong  Kong  and  other  new  tex- 
tile-producing areas  we  will  be  disregard- 
ing the  interests  of  our  own  people  and 
our  Nation.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
we  have  already  left  these  types  of  pro- 
ducers alone  to  the  great  injury  of  our 
American  people. 

But.  apparently.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  in  America  who  would  take 
the  position  advocated  by  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  was  shocking 
to  me  while  in  Hong  Kong  to  read  in 
the  Hong  Kong  Standard  of  April  5, 
1961,  a  news  story  purporting  to  set  forth 
a  synopsis  of  a  statement  made  by  Hon. 
Rowland  Bumstan,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  International  Affairs. 
at  a  meeting  being  held  at  Hong  Kong 
by  the  United  States  commercial  at- 
taches in  the  Far  East.  Rather  than 
undertake  to  paraphrase  the  remarks  im- 
puted to  Mr.  Bumstan  I  prefer  to  have 
the  news  story  set  forth  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Restrictions  Termed  Last  Resort:  United 
States  Adopting  Posittve  Approach  to 
Textile  Question 

Restrictions  and  other  pftjtective  measures 
with  regard  to  textile  Imports  to  the  United 
States,  would  only  be  adopted  as  a  last  re- 


sort, Mr.  Rowland  Burnstan.  Assistant  Sec- 
retai7  of  Commerce  for  International  Affairs. 
said  at  a  press  conference  yesterday. 

He  said  that  the  American  Government  Is 
adopting  a  positive  approach  to  the  question 
of  textile  Imports  Into  the  United  States, 
rather  than  a  negative  one  of  restriction. 

He.  however,  pointed  out  that  If  a  genu- 
ine hardship  could  be  shown  by  a  section 
of  the  American  Industry  because  of  specific 
lmfX)rts,  the  tariff  commission  had  a  right 
to   recommend   some    protective   action. 

The  positive  approach  which  he  had  in 
mind  was  sales  promotion,  efficient  produc- 
tion and  other  steps  which  any  Industry 
would  take  to  try  to  better  their  sales  to  any 
market. 

Mr.  Burnstan,  however,  added  that  the 
question  of  textile  was  not  something  Just 
between  the  United  States  and  Hong  Kong. 
Any  solution  to  It  would  have  to  be  Inter- 
national. 

With  regard  to  the  plastic  flower  Issue.  In 
which  a  comparatively  new  local  firm  had 
taken  out  copyrights  on  a  number  of  plastic 
flower  designs,  Mr.  Burnstan  said  he  had  not 
heard  of  It  until  he  came  to  Hong  Kong  and 
he  understood  that  it  had  been  handled  by 
the  Hong  Kong  government  very  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  Burnstan  Is  in  Hong  Kong  for  a  con- 
ference of  all  the  U.S.  commercial  attach** 
In  this  part  of  the  world.  The  conference 
started  on  Monday  and  will  carry  through  till 
Friday 

Mr.  Burnstan  explained  that  Hong  Kong 
was  chosen  for  the  site  of  this  conference 
because  of  Its  geographic  location.  The  con- 
ference was  more  managerial  than  eco- 
nomical. They  would  discuss  problems  of 
management  and  other  common  problems 
with  which  they  were  all  faced. 

He  also  added  that  they  want  to  promote 
an  Increase  in  two-way  trade  with  this  part 
of  the  world. 

A  total  of  26  commercial  attaches  In  this 
part  of  the  world  and  six  members  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  State 
Department  are  here  attending  the  con- 
ference. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Burnstan  while 
in  the  Par  East.  He  impressed  me  as  a 
very  personable  gentleman,  but  I  must 
say  that  from  my  conversation  with  him 
I  gather  that  he  has  had  little,  if  any, 
textile  experience.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  most  unfortunate  that  this  gentle- 
man was  sent  to  the  Far  East  to  give 
forth  his  views  on  this  important  textile 
import  problem  when  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  making  his  statement  a 
special  Cabinet  textile  committee  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
under  consideration  the  type  of  action 
that  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  our  country.  If  Mr. 
Bumstan  was  expressing  the  view  of  the 
administration  that  no  restrictions  on 
imports  of  textiles  will  be  imposed  by 
our  Government,  then  he  has  informa- 
tion which  was  not  given  to  us  in  our 
conferences  with  the  President  and  with 
the  special  Cabinet  textile  committee. 

I  felt  that  Mr.  Burnstan  had  rendered 
our  country  a  great  disservice  by  build- 
ing up  what  I  believe  to  be  false  and  un- 
founded hopes  that  there  can  be  a  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  textile  production 
in  Hong  Kong  and  other  new  textile-pro- 
ducing areas  without  restrictions  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  order  that  the 
other  side  of  this  question  could  be  pre- 
sented through  the  press  to  the  inter- 
ested people  in  Hong  Kong  I  issued  a 
statement  to  the  press  when  they  inter- 


viewed me  on  the  following  day  which 
was  carried  in  the  South  China  Morning 
Post  which,  under  unanimous  request.  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

HoNo  KoNo  Textiles:    Exports  to  America 
Must  Be  Restricted 

Congressman  Basil  L.  Whitiner.  of  North 
Carolina,  which  Is  one  of  the  largest  cotton 
and  textile  producing  centers  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  said  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  In  this  respect  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  he  was  confident  that  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  would  be  revised  when  it 
arose  for  discussion  on  expiry  In  1962. 

view  supported 

Congressman  A  Moore,  of  West  Virginia, 
said.  "I  wish  to  affirm  what  my  fellow  Con- 
gressman has  said  " 

Mr.  Whitener  said  he  was  one  of  the  14 
members  of  a  special  conunlttee  on  textile 
Import  problems.  This  committee  repre- 
sented 43  textile  producing  centers  In  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  nongovernmental, 
unofficial  organization,  he  added. 

CRAVE    situation 

Members  of  this  committee  met  President 
Kennedy  and  discussed  with  him  the  grave 
textile  situation  In  America. 

"This  problem  should  not  be  considered 
lightly,"  Mr  Whitener  said. 

He  added:  "When  any  subordinate  official 
of  the  U.S.  Government  makes  ill-advised 
statements  such  as  I  have  read  since  coming 
to  Hong  Kong,  he  Is  not  being  fair,  of  course, 
to    either   our   country    or    to    Hong   Kong." 

When  asked  whether  he  was  referring  to 
the  statements  made  In  Hong  Kong  at  a 
conference  of  US.  officials.  Congressman 
Whitener  declined   to   elaborate. 

He  stressed  the  seriousness  of  the  textile 
import  problem  now  confronting  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  said  Japan  agreed  to 
a  voluntary  restriction  In  1957  and  she  was 
abiding  by  her  agreement. 

"Other  countries.  Including  Hong  Kong. 
have  Increased  their  export  of  textiles  to  us." 
he  said.  "This  cannot  continue.  We  will 
have  to  take  action  to  protect  the  Jobs  of 
the  American  people.  I  am  confident  action 
will  be  taken." 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  such  statements  as  Mr. 
Burnstan  made  in  Hong  Kong  should  be 
made  only  after  approval  by  the  leaders 
of  our  Government.  Certainly  men  not 
acquainted  with  the  textile  industry 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  about  giv- 
ing their  personal  views  without  having 
cleared  them  with  the  top  echelons  of 
our  Government.  We  saw  this  type  of 
conduct  carried  on  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration when  my  good  friend.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry 
Kerns,  constantly  downgraded  the 
American  textile  industry  and  indicated 
a  lack  of  consideration  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  jobs  of  our  own  people.  I 
know  that  our  distinguished  and  able 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  who  is  so  familiar  with  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  who  has  been  so  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  that  confront 
it.  must  have  been  greatly  concerned  by 
the  reported  statements  of  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Burnstan. 

While  I  realize  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, separate  and  apart  from 
that  of  the  executive  branch,  it  is  my 
hope  that  at  some  point  during  the  hear- 
ings next  year  on  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  find  It 
possible  to  explore  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 


Bumstan  and  inquire  into  the  factors 
which  caused  him  to  make  the  unfor- 
tunate statement  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  made  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  statements  by  high  Gov- 
ernment ofiBcials  or  low  Government  oflB- 
cials  which  would  give  encouragement 
to  new  textile  producers  in  Hong  Kong 
or  elsewhere  are,  in  my  judgment,  a 
great  disservice,  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  countries  which  accept 
these  statements  in  good  faith  and  pro- 
ceed to  erect  textile  plants  which  may 
be  Idled  at  some  time  in  the  future  by 
reason  of  a  firm  policy  which  I  hope  we 
will  have  against  the  unrestricted  im- 
ports of  textile  products  from  other 
lands.  Instead  of  making  the  type  of 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Burnstan  I 
think  it  would  be  much  more  desirable 
if  persons  purporting  to  speak  for  our 
country  would  recommend  a  go-slow 
policy  to  those  who  erect  competitive 
industries  in  textiles  or  other  fields  with 
the  expectation  of  dumping  their  prod- 
ucts in  our  country. 

After  leaving  Hong  Kong  we  proceeded 
to  Japan  in  furtherance  of  the  assign- 
ment of  our  subcommittee.  While  in 
Japan  I  was  privileged  to  meet  with  the 
commercial  officers  of  our  embassies  and 
consulates,  as  well  as  with  many  officials 
of  the  Japanese  Government  and  of  vari- 
ous textile  industrial  organizations  of 
that  country.  Among  the  Government 
officials  with  whom  we  met  was  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  of  Japan  and  the  head 
of  the  textile  division  of  their  Commerce 
Bureau  or  agency  In  Japan.  In  addi- 
tion to  the.se  gentlemen,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  meet  and  talk  with  former  Prime 
Minister  Kishi  and  some  of  the  legisla- 
tive leaders  of  Japan  as  we  met  at  the 
home  of  the  Charge  d  Affaires  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  Mr.  Leonhardt. 

I  found  in  Japan  a  very  great  concern 
about  the  textile  import  situation,  par- 
ticularly as  It  is  affected  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  textile-producing  coun- 
tries. The  Japanese  Government  offi- 
cials and  industry  people  pointed  out  to 
me  that  while  they  had  made  a  volun- 
tary agreement  with  our  country  limit- 
ing their  exports  to  the  United  States 
they  were  concerned  greatly  by  the  fact 
that  such  quotas  had  not  been  agreed 
upon  or  imposed  upon  other  countries. 
They  feel  that  this  condition  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  the  Injury  of 
Japan  and  her  textile  Industry. 

In  each  conference  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Japanese  officials  that  we  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  p>ercentage  of 
the  American  market  which  they  now 
enjoy  is  less  than  the  percentage  that 
they  enjoyed  at  the  time  that  they  agreed 
to  the  voluntary  quotas.  I  also  ex- 
pressed to  them  the  feeling  that  our  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  people  had  with 
reference  to  their  fidelity  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  voluntary  quotas  to  which 
they  had  agreed  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Candor  compelled  me. 
however,  to  state  to  them  that  many  of 
us  felt  that  the  amounts  of  imports  com- 
ing in  under  their  voluntary  quota  ar- 
rangement were  excessive  and  damaging 
to  our  domestic  economy  but  that  not- 
withstanding our  feeling  with  reference 
to  the  excessiveness  of  the  Japanese  im- 


ports into  the  United  States  we  did  have 
a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  their  hon- 
esty in  living  up  to  their  sigreement.  I 
further  pointed  out  to  these  various  gen- 
tlemen in  Japan  that  I  felt  that  their 
problem  now  \iras  a  common  problem 
with  ours  in  that  they  stood  to  lose  just 
as  heavily  as  we  if  immediate  restric- 
tions were  not  lmp>osed  upon  those  coun- 
tries presently  engaged  in  building  up 
Industrial  textile  frankensteins  in  Hong 
Kong.  Spain.  Portugal,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  realize  that 
Japan  is  one  of  our  best  United  States 
cotton  customers  and  when  we  take  into 
account  the  strategic  nature  of  her  loca- 
tion In  our  fight  against  International 
communism,  we  are  led  to  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  our  relations  with 
that  country  are  greatly  endangered  by 
the  Increase  In  textile  Imports  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  When  we  take  Into 
account  this  fact,  together  with  the  facts 
of  our  own  economic  well-being,  it  seems 
to  me  that  In  fairness  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  Japanese  people  Immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  worsening 
of  our  relations  with  that  country.  I 
think  no  one  can  deny  that  our  own 
domestic  situation  requires  immediate 
action  even  If  we  are  willing  to  disregard 
the  Interests  of  our  friends,  the  Japa- 
nese. 

During  my  visit  to  Japan  I  went  to  the 
Industrial  center  which  we  find  in  the 
Osaka  region.  While  there  I  visited 
textile  plants  and  talked  to  our  com- 
mercial attaches  and  with  officials  of  one 
of  the  largest  textile  machinery  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  Japan.  I  found 
the  same  sort  of  concern  with  those  indi- 
viduals as  I  found  In  talking  to  govern- 
ment officials  In  Tokyo. 

While  in  the  Osaka  area  I  visited  a 
large  plant  at  Kaizuka.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  plant  was  very  hospitable 
and  very  willing  to  give  me  such  infor- 
mation as  I  requested. 

I  found  that  this  mill  had  two  plants, 
one  of  which  was  built  in  1935  and  the 
other  in  1936.  It  was  situated  on  an 
industrial  site  of  14  acres.  The  mill  had 
549,044  square  feet  and  warehouse  .space 
of  75,543  square  feet.  There  were  other 
buildings  such  as  offices,  dormitories, 
staff  residences,  dispensary,  mess  rooms, 
class  rooms,  and  so  forth,  which,  when 
added  to  the  warehouse  and  mill  space, 
totaled  1.069.764  square  feet.  The 
warehouse  area  had  a  maximum  storage 
capacity  of  15.000  bales  of  cotton,  a  good 
portion  of  which  cotton  was  American 
cotton,  although  I  did  observe  great 
quantities  of  Egyptian  and  African  cot- 
ton fiber  in  bales  in  the  warehouses. 

This  company  employs  a  total  of  1,563 
I>ersons  of  whom  269  are  males  and  1,294 
are  females.  The  plant  runs  15^2  hours 
per  day  on  two  shifts  with  the  employees 
working  a  6 -day  week.  This  company 
has  dormitories  with  a  housing  capacity 
of  2.964  persons,  a  messroom  which  will 
seat  700  persons,  and  a  lecture  hall  which 
will  seat  1,500  persons.  The  company 
operates  a  company  store  selling  the 
daily  necessities,  a  barber  shop,  a  beauty 
parlor,  bathhouses,  a  laundry,  and  din- 
ing facilities.  It  operates  a  school  in 
a  building  having  six  classrooms,  includ- 


ing a  sewing  room,  and  teaches  sub- 
jects which  will  give  their  employees 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

The  company  operates  a  disF>ensary, 
giving  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
free  of  charge,  in  a  facility  having  a 
capacity  of  34  beds.  Recreational  facil- 
ities, including  a  baseball  diamond,  ten- 
nis court,  volley  ball  courts.  g>'mnasium. 
ping  pong  room,  summer  beach  houses, 
and  other  facilities  are  provided  by  the 
company.  A  recreational  tour  is  given 
to  the  employees  twice  a  year,  and  the 
local  holidays  are  observed  with  some 
ceremonial  by  arrangement  of  the  com- 
pany. Movies  are  shown  once  a  month 
and  from  time  to  time  the  company  pro- 
vides concerts,  plays,  and  other  enter- 
tainment on  their  grounds  for  the  em- 
ployees. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  this 
industry  takes  yoimg  ladies  who  have 
finished  what  Is  called  middle  school 
and  then  gives  them  a  course  of  training 
in  their  work.  While  training  for  work 
they  go  to  school  for  regular  subjects 
and  learn  their  work  through  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  lasting  ap- 
proximately 3  months.  In  the  mornings 
these  apprentice  workers  practice  on  the 
machiner>',  and  during  the  afternoons 
they  are  given  lectures  on  textiles.  At 
other  times,  primarily  in  the  evenings, 
they  are  given  the  regular  3-year  high 
school  educational  training,  all  at  the 
expense  of  the  company.  These  young 
people  must  be  16  years  of  age  before 
they  commence  work,  and  at  that  time 
their  educational  program  under  the 
sFKjnsorshlp  of  the  employer  Is  carried 
forward. 

The  young  men  who  desire  to  attain 
positions  of  resF>onslblllty  attend  a  tech- 
nical school  sponsored  by  the  company 
for  at  least  2  years  before  being  given 
any  r>ositlon  of  responsibility.  The  wage 
scale  is  slightly  higher  than  found  in 
Hong  Kong,  but  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  wage  scale  found  in  our  country  in 
the  textile  industry. 

I  asked  the  management  of  this  plant 
about  their  outlet  for  their  products  and 
was  told  that  12  to  13  percent  of  their 
output  was  sold  in  the  Japanese  market, 
whereas  the  balance  found  its  way  into 
the  export  trade,  a  good  portion  of  which 
was  sold  to  the  United  States. 

This  textile  operation  in  Kaizuka  was 
most  modern  in  every  respect  It  was 
in  many  ways  more  advanced  than  I  find 
to  be  true  in  many  of  our  American  tex- 
tile plants  as  far  as  machinery-  was  con- 
cerned. I  did  observe,  however,  that  in 
both  Hong  Kong  and  In  Japan  that  em- 
ployees operated  fewer  machines  than  is 
generally  true  in  America,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  produced  was,  in  my 
judgment,  the  equivalent  of  that  pro- 
duced In  our  domestic  plants. 

Another  Interesting  conference  was 
had  with  the  president  and  sales  man- 
ager of  one  of  Japan's  leading  textile 
machinery  manufacturing  companies  at 
their  principal  offices  in  Osaka.  During 
the  full  afternoon  of  conference.  I  felt 
that  we  were  able  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  problems  which 
exist  between  our  domestic  industry'  and 
the    Japanese    textile    Industry    which 
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otherwise  neither  they  nor  I  would  have 
understood.  These  individuals  seemed 
to  have  a  feeling  that  there  was  great 
discnminatk>n  against  sales  of  their 
products  to  the  textile  industry  in  the 
United  States.  They  could  not  quite 
errasp  the  reason  for  it. 

I  pointed  out  to  them  that  in  the 
several  plants  I  had  visited  in  the  Par 
East  that  I  had  noticed  a  great  dearth 
of  American-made  textile  machinery  so 
I  felt  that  we  might  take  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  them  that  they  are  taking 
toward  our  industry.  When  they  stated 
that  their  machmery  was  the  equal  or  su- 
perior of  ours  and  that,  therefore,  there 
was  no  need  for  Japanese  and  Far  East- 
em  textile  industrial  companies  to  pur- 
chase any  great  amount  of  our  Amer- 
ican machinery.  I  pointed  out  to  them 
that  we  felt  our  machinery  was  the  equal 
or  superior  of  theirs  and  that  for  that 
reason  our  American  industry  people 
saw  no  reason  for  purchasing  their  ma- 
chinery in  great  supply. 

Another  concern  which  they  had  *as 
that  txiere  seemed  to  be  a  stigma  on  their 
machinery  in  the  minds  of  American 
textile  people.  I  pointed  out  to  them 
that  this  was  not  difficult  to  understand 
when  we  considered  that  there  had  been 
a  great  feeling  in  this  country  that  our 
domestic  textile  industry  had  been 
greatly  damaged  by  excessive  imports 
from  Japan  and  other  places  and  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  for  our  textile 
industry  to  purchase  Japanese  machin- 
ery while  at  the  same  time  asking  for 
protection  from  excessive  imports  of 
finished  textile  products  into  our 
country. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  after  our  mu- 
tually frank  and  open  discussion  an 
area  of  understanding  had  been  reached 
which  theretofore  had  not  prevailed. 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  at- 
titude of  these  gentlemen  toward  me 
and  their  willingness  to  talk  freely  that 
would  indicate  there  was  anything  other 
than  the  greatest  spirit  of  friendship 
between  us.  This  was  further  ampli- 
fied when  they  furnished  me  with  copies 
of  many  of  their  technical  manuals  re- 
lating to  the  various  types  of  machinery 
and  their  assvurances  that  they  had  no 
deaire  to  upset  the  American  textile 
economy  but  rather  were  trying  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  way  to  promote  a 
textile  economy  and  textile  machinery 
industry  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
their  owm  country. 

The  concern  that  we  found  Ln  Japan 
as  to  the  future  of  their  trade  with  our 
Nation  is  understandable  when  one  real- 
izes that  the  country  has  practically  no 
raw  materials  available  to  them  except 
those  which  are  bought  in  foreign  com- 
merce. They  do  have  a  problem  which 
is  not  facing  us  in  that  they  have  no 
cotton-producing  ability  or  other  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  can  appreciate  the  causes  which 
bring  about  some  of  their  thinking  on 
the  question  of  international  trade,  but 
I  must.  Mr.  Speaker,  express  concern 
about  the  conflict  in  their  position  when 
they  assert  that  they  are  our  best  cotton 
customer  but  at  the  same  time  tell  us 
that  they  are  developing  thielr  own  man- 
made  fibers  and  that  they  contemplate 


that  In  the  future  they  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  as  much  cotton  as  in 
the  past  and  that  they  will  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  for  s>-nthetlc  or  man- 
made  fibers  in  the  future.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  realize  that  their 
ability  to  export  to  the  United  States 
will  be  affected  very  greatly  by  any  less- 
ening of  imports  to  Japan  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  other  commodities  from  the 
United  States.  This,  I  think,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  immediately  call  to 
their  attention.  We  should  point  out 
that  while  they  proclaim  that  world 
trade  is  necessary  for  them  that  we.  too, 
must  have  an  outlet  for  our  products 
and  raw  materials  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  permit  any  appreciable  amount  of 
imports  into  our  country  from  theirs. 

Ihe  daily  pre.ss  in  Japan  reflects  the 
great  interest  which  they  have  in  for- 
eign trade  in  the  daily  stories  in  the 
newspapers  dealing  with  this  subject. 
One  of  those  stories  appeared  in  the 
Japan  Times  of  April  8.  1961,  under  the 
heading  "Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Trade  Figures  Set  Record  Highs."  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  that 
newspaper  story  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Nineteen  Hcndred  and  Sixty  Trade  Ficitres 
Set  Record  Highs 

Japan's  exports  and  Imports  totaled  all- 
time  highs  of  $4,117  million  and  $4,661  mil- 
lion, respectively,  on  a  customs  clearance 
basis  In  fiscal  1960  ended  last  month,  the 
Finance  Ministry   announced   yesterday. 

The  foreign  trade  account  for  fiscal  1960. 
as  a  result,  left  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
$544  mlUlon.  The  Import  excess  was  $216 
million  over  that  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  tempo  of  export  expansion  slowed 
down  gradually  during  the  year.  The  rate 
of  Increase,  which  In  the  April-June  and 
July-September  period  was  182  and  18  7 
percent,  respectively,  higher  than  that  of 
the  comparable  periods  of  fiscal  1959.  sagged 
to  12.6  percent  In  October-E)ecember  and  7 
percent  In  January-March. 

Exports  showed  an  Increase  of  $505  mil- 
lion or  14  percent  over  fiscal  1959.  The 
1959  figure  of  $3,612  million  waa  the  highest 
previous  record. 

Imports  rose  by  $722  million  or  18  3  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  year.  The  previous 
import  record  was  $4,023  million  In  fiscal 
1957. 

Imports  which  amounted  to  above  $380 
million  every  month  from  April  to  Decem- 
ber swelled  to  over  the  $400  million  mark 
In  the  January-March  period 

Itemwlse.  almost  all  exports  Increased. 
with  metal  and  textile  products  showing 
Increases  of  38  and  12.5  percent,  respectively, 
over  the  previous  year. 

Imports  also  rose  generally.  Oil  Increswed 
by  22  percent.  Iron  ore  40  6  percent,  and  coal 
53   percent. 

The  Finance  Ministry  also  reported  yester- 
day that  Maj-ch  exports  totaled  $371,280,000 
according  to  customs  clearance,  or  a  17.9 
percent  Increase  over  February. 

The  figure  was  the  second  largest  monthly 
export  amount  following  the  highest  figure 
of  $442  million  registered  In  December  last 
year 

March  Import*  totaled  $463,130,000.  or  up 
by  69  percent  over  the  preceding  month, 
setting  a  new  postwar  high  monthly  record. 

The  previous  highest  monthly  Import 
figure  was  $452,710,000,   In   May   1957. 

The  excess  of  Imports  orer  exports  was. 
as  a  result,  slightly  eased  In  comperlBon  with 
that  of  February  ag&inst  January,  which  was 
about  $100  xnllUon. 


Export  gains  were  In  machinery  with  83  9 
percent  over  the  previous  month,  metal 
products.  19  percent,  and  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals. 61  9  percent. 

Metal  ores  and  scrap  metals  Increased  by 
22.4  percent  over  tlie  previous  month  Ln  the 
Import  section. 

In  the  same  newspaper  I  found  an- 
other article  entitled  "No  US.  Cotton 
Tariff  Raise  Seen."  This  article  is  per- 
liaps  very  much  related  to  statements 
such  as  I  have  heretofore  menUoned  as 
having  been  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Burnstan  during  his  ap- 
pearance in  Hong  Kong  a  few  days 
earlier.  We  would  hope  that  the  content 
of  those  news  stories  Is  not  correct  since 
it  would  indicate  that  the  Japanese  at 
least  feel  that  we  in  our  Government 
are  not  going  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  own  people  to  earn  a  livelihood  in 
the  textile  industry. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  news  story  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  FX>int : 

No    US.    Cotton   TAtirr    FUisa    Sdn 
A  high  MITI  official  said  In  the  Diet  yester- 
day that  he  did  not  think  the  United  States 
would    raise    tarllT    rates    against    Japanese 
cotton   textile   Imports   this   year. 

TesUfylng  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Commerce  and  Industry  Committee. 
Kellchl  Matsumura,  head  of  the  Textile  Bu- 
reau. International  Trade  and  Industry  Mln- 
Utry,  said  Japan  has  asked  for  a  30-percent 
exp-TJislon  of  cotton  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  thU  year. 

Particularly,  Japan  has  requested  the 
United  States  to  allow  glrxgham  ImporU 
during  1961  to  Increase  to  50  million  square 
yards  from  40  million  square  yards  In  I960, 
he  said. 

Zenel  Imal,  head  of  the  Trade  Bureau 
MITT,  told  the  committee  that  trade  between 
Japan  and  Communist  China  would  amount 
to  some  $30  mUllon  one  way  during  1961  as 
both  exports  and  Imports  are  likely  to  show 
marked  Increases  during  the  siunmer- 
autumn  harvest  season. 

Major  Imports  will  be  Iron  ore.  coal,  soy- 
beans, and  salt,  he  said. 

Ehiring  my  stay  in  Japan  there  was  a 
trade  mission  from  that  country  meeting 
in  our  own  country.  The  mission  had 
as  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Kojiro  Abe. 
chairman  of  the  Toyo  Spinning  Co..  who 
joined  with  his  other  fellow  membei-s  of 
the  mission  to  urge  an  increase  in  the 
allowable  quota  of  exports  from  Japan 
to  the  United  SUtes.  The  Japan  Times 
of  April  9,  1961.  carried  under  a  New 
York  dateline  a  report  upon  the  work  of 
this  trade  mission  in  the  United  States. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Economic  Mission  Sexs:  TRrMENDOTTS  Boost 
IK  Unttid  States-Japan  Txadx 

New  York — A  Japanese  economic  mission 
Friday  forecast  a  tremendous  Increase  In 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
and  called  for  the  removal  of  restralnU 
which  tend  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  goods. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  eight- man  mU- 
slon  which  has  been  touring  the  United 
States,  Kllchlro  Sato  said  that  If  the  United 
States  maintains  Its  30  percent  share  of  the 
Japanese  market,  American  exports  will  rise 
to  well  over  $3,000  million  by  1970.  American 
exports  to  Japan  during  1960  are  estimated 
at  $1,400  mlUlon 

Another  member  of  the  mission,  KoJlro 
Abe.  chairman  of  the  Toyo  Spinning  Co  ,  said 


the  Japanese  textile  Industry  has  been  losing 
its  share  of  the  American  market  to  com- 
petitors and  called  for  a  30  percent  hike  in 
the  self-Imposed  Japanese  quota  for  1961. 

Sato,  vice  chairman  of  the  Federation  of 
Economic  Organizations  and  chairman  of  the 
Mitsui  Bank.  Ltd  .  said  "The  future  offers 
rewarding  opportunities  for  trade"  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Japan,  he  said.  Is  now  America's  second 
largest  export  market.  These  exports  in- 
creased by  43  percent  last  year. 

"If  the  United  States  maintains  Its  30  per- 
cent share  of  the  Japanese  market,"  he  said, 
"American  exports  will  rise  to  well  over 
$3,000  million  by  1970,  on  the  basis  of  the 
overall  trade  target  set  by  the  Ikeda  govern- 
ment In  Its  10-year  economic  plan  to  double 
the  national  Income  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living." 

Major  Increases  In  American  exports  are 
anticipated  In  finished  products  such  as  ma- 
chinery and  consumer  goods  as  well  as  In  raw 
materials,  he  added. 

"This."  he  told  newsmen  at  a  press  con- 
ference, "will  provide  American  Jobs  even 
though  the  United  States  Is  considered  less 
dependent  on  exports  than  we  are." 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  must  increase 
Its  exports  to  pay  for  Imports  from  the 
United  States  but  to  realize  the  mutual 
benefits  of  the  two-way  trade,  "both  coun- 
tries need  to  overcome  movements.  If  any. 
to  obstruct  the  flow  of  goods."  he  said. 

Japan,  he  said,  Is  doing  Its  share  In  liberal- 
izing restrictions  on  imports  and  Invest- 
ments. He  called  on  American  businessmen 
to  help  bring  about  greater  r\wareness  of  the 
overall  advantages  of  Increasing,  and  not  re- 
straining trade  with  Japan.  He  said  the 
mission  wa."?  delighted  to  know  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  has  spoken  out  In  favor 
of  a  free  trade  policy. 

Abe,  who  headed  the  Japanese  team  which 
negotiated  the  5-year  Japanese  quota  In  tex- 
tile exports  to  the  United  States,  said  the 
Japanese  textile  Industry  "now  has  consid- 
erable doubt"  about  Its  .self-imposed  quota 
which  expires  In  December  1961. 

The  quota  system  was  Instituted  "In  the 
Interest  of  friendly  relations"  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  In   1957.  he  said 

Since  then,  however.  Hong  Kong.  Spain, 
and  Portugal  have  expanded  their  exports 
to  the  United  States  so  that  the  Japanese 
share  of  the  American  market  has  declined. 

He  cited  as  an  example  exports  of  cotton 
cloth.  In  1957  Japan  had  70  percent  of  total 
U.S.  imports  of  cotton  cloth,  where.as  the 
Japanese  share  has  now  declined  to  19  per- 
cent. "This."  he  said,  "Is  a  case  where  an 
honest  man  has  lost  " 

"We  feel  there  should  be  no  further  uni- 
lateral reservations  on  textile  Imports  We 
can  no  longer  go  on  with  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement." 

He  said  that  negotiations  are  now  going 
on  between  officials  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  on  the  quota  for  1961.  The  Japanese, 
he  said,  are  asking  for  a  30-pcrcent  Increase 
In  this  year's  allowable  export  to  the  United 
States,  which  he  described  as  "a  modest  re- 
quest." 

He  declined  to  speculate  as  to  whether  the 
Japanese  textile  Industry  would  prefer  to 
forgo  the  quota  system  In  favor  of  a  tariff 
arrangement. 

"We  are  not  thinking  beyond  1961,"  he 
said.  "If  the  U.S.  Government  can  come 
up  with  a  reasonable  solution  for  1961,  for 
1962  and  thereafter.  I  would  think  things 
would  work  out  rather  well." 

He  stressed  the  Importance  of  two-way 
trade  and  cited  as  an  Instance  of  Japan's 
trend  toward  liberalization  of  Its  trade  re- 
strictions the  big  Increase  In  American  ex- 
ports of  raw  cotton.  Japan  now  buys  3,- 
200,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  of  which  half 
comes  from  the  United  States. 


Japanese  exports  In  the  form  of  finished 
goods  are  equivalent  to  about  10  percent  of 
American  cotton  exports  to  Japan 

Among  the  other  points  made  by  the 
mission  members : 

Expanding  trade  will  enable  Japan  to  in- 
crease its  economic  assistance  and  Invest- 
ments abroad. 

Improved  living  standards  Is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  strengthening  democracy  in  Japan 
and  our  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  free 
world. 

Charges  that  Japanese  low-cost  labor  has 
displaced  American  workers  export  In  order 
to  survive  and  an  Important  consideration 
In  this  context  Is  the  friendly  relations  which 
exist   between    the   two    nations. 

The  transfer  of  Government  from  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion will  not  alTect  the  circumstances  of 
trade. 

There  will  be  an  increase  in  United  States 
buying  of  Japanese  securities  once  Japanese 
currency  restrictions  are  further  liberalized. 

Mr.  Abe  was  in  Washington  after  my 
return  from  the  Far  East  and  as  a  result 
of  a  telephone  call  which  I  made  we  ar- 
ranged a  conference  in  my  ofiRce  to  dis- 
CU.SS  our  views  on  the  textile  import 
situation,  Mr.  Abe  is  a  very  successful 
textile  manufacturer  and  is  head  of  a 
textile  empire  employing  over  22.000.  He 
is  a  very  personable  gentleman  and  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  textile  industry 
in  his  country.  In  our  conference  he 
very  candidly  advanced  the  theories 
which  he  had  about  foreign  trade,  and 
I  undertook  to  present  the  viewpoint  of 
the  people  in  the  textile  industry  in  the 
area  which  I  am  privile;?ed  to  represent 

I  told  Mr.  Abe  that  I  concurred  with 
the  view  that  the  great  reduction  in  the 
percentage  of  the  American  market 
which  his  country  had  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  the  rapid  building  of  new  textile- 
producing  facilities  in  new  countries  was 
unfortunate  and  that  he  was  probably 
correct  in  his  view  that  the  adherence 
of  Japan  to  their  voluntary  import 
quotas  had  brought  about  some  injury 
to  them  in  the  development  of  their 
industry. 

I  further  suggested  that  he  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  when  quotas  are 
involuntarily  imposed  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  as  we  advocate,  his  country 
will  probably  receive  a  much  more 
cordial  consideration  by  reason  of  their 
having  seen  the  problem  in  advance  and 
living  up  to  their  voluntary  quota  agree- 
ment. I  further  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Abe 
that  I  felt  that  the  voluntary  agreement 
between  Japan  and  this  country  had 
not  been  realistic  in  that  it  permitted 
excessive  amounts  of  textile  imports  of 
Japanese  textiles  into  our  countrj'. 
While  he  and  I  could  not  agree  upon  that 
subject  I  feel  that  since  he  is  the  out- 
standing textile  industrial  spokesman  of 
Japan  that  our  conference  was  well 
worth  while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Japan  should  abandon 
the  present  voluntary  arrangement  or 
undertake  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
textiles  which  they  import  into  our 
country,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
our  Government  will  then  be  faced  with 
the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  action 
which  will  restrict  the  Japanese  imports 
into  the  United  States  to  a  point  far 
below  the  amount  of  textiles  now  coming 
in  under  the  voluntary  arrangement. 


As  I  stated  to  Mr.  Abe.  I  believe  that 
anyone  can  see  the  disastrous  effects 
that  have  been  brought  at)out  in  our 
own  country  in  the  lo.ss  of  employment 
and  injury  of  our  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry and  that  whatever  position  they 
may  take  in  the  future  they  must  take 
into  account  that  we  in  this  country 
have  a  solemn  obhgation  to  keep  our- 
selves strong  in  our  textile  economy  as 
well  as  in  all  other  phases  of  our  Amer- 
ican economic  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  undertaken  to 
give  some  of  the  facts  and  observations 
that  I  made  during  the  rather  brief  visit 
that  I  made  to  the  Par  East  textile  areas 
of  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  take  the  time 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  to  go 
into  greater  detail  than  I  have  already 
done.  I  hope  that  in  some  way,  though, 
that  what  I  have  reported  here  will  be 
of  benefit  to  our  p>eople  in  America  in 
understanding  something  of  the  foreign 
textile  industry  with  which  we  are  com- 
peting. 

I  think,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  can 
render  a  public  service  to  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  our  country  when  I 
point  out  that  in  the  textile  plants  of 
Japan  £s  I  passed  through  the  ware- 
houses I  observed  that  cotton  from  other 
countries  was  received  by  the  mills  in 
vory  firm  and  sound  packages. 

Unfortunately,  I  observed  that  Amer- 
ican cotton  was  poorly  packaged  and  the 
i)ales  were  in  very  bad  condition  as  they 
were  seen  in  the  various  warehouses  over 
there.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  vast 
experience  that  our  cotton  trade  has  had 
in  the  foreign  shipment  of  cotton  that  we 
could  at  least  expect  our  product  to 
arrive  at  these  foreign  plants  in  as  good 
condition  as  we  find  cotton  from  other 
cotton-producing  areas. 

In  talking  to  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  leading  American  cotton  sales 
firms  in  Osaka  he  told  me  that  my  ob- 
servation had  been  correct  and  that  one 
of  their  big  problems  was  the  matter  of 
delivery  of  bales  oi  cotton  to  their  Japa- 
nese customers  in  good  condition.  He 
further  told  me  that  the  number  of 
claims  filed  for  damaged  cotton  was  ap- 
palling and  that  this  was  the  subject  of 
great  concern  to  the  industry  of  which 
he  was  a  part.  This  was  also  confirmed 
to  me  by  our  commercial  attaches  who 
have  been  faced  with  the  complaints  of 
the  Japanese  manufacturers  from  time 
to  time. 

A  few  days  ago  I  mentioned  this  poor 
packaging  of  cotton  being  shipped  from 
the  United  States  into  our  foreign  mar- 
kets to  a  young  textile  man  in  my  dis- 
trict. He  called  to  my  attention  that 
this  subject  has  recently  been  discussed 
and  illustrated  in  a  publication  prepared 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  College 
School  of  Textiles.  This  publication  was 
entitled  "Textile  Research  in  Japan." 
It  was  written  by  William  A.  Newell,  di- 
rector. Textile  Research  Center  of  North 
Carolina  State  College. 

On  pages  39  and  40  of  this  publication 
there  are  photographs  which  accurately 
and  correctly  illu.strate  and  portray  the 
shocking  contrast  between  our  American 
cotton  bales  and  those  of  Soviet  Russia, 
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Syria,  and  Mexico.  As  I  hold  these  pho- 
tographs and  exhibit  them  to  you  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  fully  appreciate  the 
alarm  which  I  experienced  when  I  en- 
countered this  condition  upon  visiting 
the  warehouse  of  the  plant  in  Kaizuku. 
I  know  that  many  of  you  will  want  tf/ 
make  a  closer  inspection  of  these  photr/- 
graphs;  therefore,  I  am  leaving  them  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby  for  your  scrutiny 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

I  would  urge  that  the  National  Cccton 
Council,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  other  agencies  who  are  so 
vitally  concerned  in  further  developing 
our  world  trade  in  cotton  might  well 
give  attention  to  this  problem  of  proper 
packaging  and  thereby  make  their  cot- 
ton attractive  to  those  who  would  buy 
it  for  use  in  other  lands. 

I  merely  point  this  out.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  the  reason  that  we  must  not  only  be 
interested  in  the  jobs  of  our  people  in 
the  textile  plants  but  must  be  equally 
concerned  with  the  availability  of  mar- 
kets for  our  cotton  farmers  in  America. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  basic 
problem  which  could  be  settled  and 
solved  with  a  minimum  of  difQculty  if 
proper  thought  and  action  were  given  to 
it  at  once. 

CONCLUSIOM 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  observations  that 
I  made  while  in  the  Far  East  convinced 
me  that  the  problem  confronting  our 
domestic  textile  industry  and  the  peo- 
ple who  find  employment  therein  is 
more  acute  and  pressing  than  I  had  be- 
lieved before.  We  must  have  immedi- 
ate relief  from  the  existmg  foreign  tex- 
tile comjjetition  and  from  the  additional 
competition  which  we  see  on  the  eco- 
nomic horizon  Our  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry cannot  long  survive  if  there  is  an 
unhindered  development  of  low-wage 
foreign  competition  in  addition  to  that 
presently  existing  which  has  wrought 
such  havoc  upwn  the  economy  of  our 
country. 

Textiles  are  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional sec'ority.  We  are  now  told  that 
our  security  situation  is  endangered  by 
reason  of  the  inability  of  our  present 
American  textile  industry  to  meet  the 
demands  which  would  confront  us  in  the 
event  of  military  conflict.  For  the  sake 
of  our  own  national  security,  therefore. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  dictated  that 
positive  and  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  curb  the  present  excessive  flow  of 
foreign  low-wage  textile  imports. 

Our  economic  security  is  equally  im- 
p>ortant  to  our  defense  situation.  We 
have  made  many  commitments  to  for- 
eign nations  and  to  our  own  people 
which  miist  be  paid  for  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  These  pay- 
ments and  obligations  cannot  be  met  if 
we  permit  the  textile  and  other  basic  in- 
dustries of  our  country  to  suffer  greater 
destruction  in  the  future.  Already  too 
much  damage  has  been  done  to  many 
industries  by  reason  of  these  unfair  for- 
eign competitive  situations  which  we 
have  tolerated.  And  so.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  are  to  remain  strong  internally  and 


if  we  are  to  have  the  type  of  economy 
which  will  provide  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  which  our  people  are  accustomed, 
and  which  we  believe  they  are  entitled 
to  have,  immediate  action  must  be  taken 
to  bolster  our  own  economy  by  limiting 
excessive  foreign  imports. 

Our  relations  with  other  nations,  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  be  friendly,  must 
not  have  the  handicap  of  a  later  drastic 
imposition  of  restrictions  upon  foreign 
commerce  if  we  are  to  have  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  world.  Already  we 
have  permitted  the  inflow  of  foreign- 
made  goods  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
seems  to  be  elementary  that  some  p>osi- 
tive  steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  that 
flow  in  the  interest  of  our  own  domestic 
welfare.  It  cannot  be  productive  of 
good  relations  with  other  now-friendly 
nations  if  we  sit  back  and  permit  them 
to  expand  their  industries  with  the  view 
of  dumping  their  products  into  our 
country  and  then  to  come  along  1  year 
or  10  years  later  and  put  them  out  of 
business  by  reason  of  sealing  off  their 
markets. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  only  good  judgment  and  good  sense 
that  we  take  immediate  action  so  that 
there  will  not  be  an  occasion  for  us  to 
require  that  industrial  houses  be  torn 
down  in  the  future  which  we  permitted 
to  be  built  in  the  present  under  the  false 
hope  extended  to  those  people  that  they 
will  have  a  permanent  open  market  for 
their  goods  in  our  country. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  is  a  most 
difficult  problem.  No  one  would  claim 
that  we  can  be  a  seperate  island  doing 
no  trading  with  foreign  nations.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  such  trading  as  we  do  must 
be  done  in  the  light  of  the  prinicples  of 
the  late  Cordell  Hull,  who  believed  that 
there  must  be  reciprocity;  that  there 
must  not  be  imposed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can economy  an  abundance  of  foreign- 
made  goods  which  will  compete  with 
goods  which  are  already  in  adequate  sup- 
ply in  our  own  country.  We  must  re- 
vert to  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  United  States  must  be  strong  eco- 
nomically if  she  is  to  meet  her  commit- 
ments to  other  nations  of  the  world  and 
to  her  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trip  that  I  made, 
during  which  I  made  these  collateral  tex- 
tile import  observations,  was  an  experi- 
ence that  I  shall  long  remember.  It 
was  an  opportunity  for  me  to  see  first- 
hand the  real  frightening  picture  that 
confronts  the  great  industry  which  pro- 
vides jobs  for  approximately  200.000 
people  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  over  800.000  people  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  believe  that  these 
jobs  must  be  preserved  for  our  own 
people.  I  believe  that  when  we  have 
done  that  we  will  have  best  served  the 
interests  of  our  own  country  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  resulting  preservation  of  our 
own  internal  strength  will  have  served 
the  cause  of  the  people  in  the  free  world 
everywhere. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c;onsent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


about  Wisconsin  workmen's  compensa- 
tion legislation  as  one  way  of  commemo- 
rating 50  years  of  industrial  progress 
that  has  had  unusual  and  lasting  signifi- 
cance for  labor  and  management  alike. 


WISCONSIN'S  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  NATION  S  FIRST  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION    LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Laird)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  50  years  ago  today, 
Grov.  Francis  E.  McGovern  signed  chap- 
ter 50.  Wisconsin  Laws  of  1911.  putting 
into  effect  the  first  constitutionally  valid 
State  workmen's  compensation  law  en- 
acted in  this  great  Nation. 

Passage  of  this  historic  act  climaxed 
6  years  of  deliberation  and  research  by 
many  illustrious  citizens  of  the  State 
serving  as  legislators,  including  two  who 
still  are  alive  today,  the  Honorable  Theo- 
dore W.  Brazcau.  of  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
and  former  Chief  Justice  Edward  T. 
Fairchild.  of  Madison. 

I  take  personal  pride  in  the  fact  that 
my  own  grandfather,  the  Honorable 
William  D.  Connor,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  and  president  of  the  senate 
from  January  7,  1907,  to  January  4,  1909. 
had  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
during  a  critical  stage  when  the  thoughts 
of  all  citizen  groups  were  being  sought 
and  heard. 

Wisconsin  citizens  are  pleased  to 
acknowledge  that  nine  other  States 
adopted  similar  workmen  s  comp>ensa- 
tion  laws  the  .same  year.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  further  note  that  today  every 
State  has  some  form  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  in  effect. 

The  Wisconsin  law  made  provisions 
for  funding  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  through  private  insurance  pro- 
grams. This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"Wausau  story"  The  first  policy  written 
under  this  historic  act  was  issued  by 
Employers  Mutuals.  of  Wausau,  a  Wis- 
consin firm  organized  specifically  to  un- 
derwrite this  coverage.  This  first  policy, 
issued  to  the  Wausau  Sulfate  &  Fibre 
Co..  a  firm  now  known  as  Mosinee  Paper 
Mills,  is  still  in  effect,  daily  providing  im- 
portant benefits  to  the  many  employees 
of  this  prominent  company. 

The  Wisconsin  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  of  1911  should  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  laws  of  modern  history. 
It  has  made  major  contributions  to  the 
economic  welfare  and  physical  well-being 
of  all  who  labor.  It  has  been  a  vital 
force  in  providing  a  safe  environment 
for  all  workers  and  has  greatly  Increased 
productivity  of  our  industrial  com- 
munity. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws  from 
the  beginning  have  been  models  of  demo- 
cratic social  legislation  in  tx)th  concept 
and  administration.  These  laws  epito- 
mize the  true  spirit  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  information 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  TO  ABOLISH 
THE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVmES 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bruce] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revi5e  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  a 
few  moments  ago  drew  attention  to  the 
Constitution  of  Poland  that  was  drawn 
up  in  1791  and  to  the  terror  that  has 
been  imposed  on  the  PolLsh  people  since 
that  time;  and  I  join  him  in  the  wish 
that  the  future  may  see  the  liberation 
of  the  people  of  Poland  from  the  Red 
tyranny  that  is  rampant  in  their  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  every  section 
of  our  country  there  is  a  tremendous, 
and  still  increasing,  wave  of  supp>ort  for 
the  energetic  efforts  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  to  ex- 
pose internal  subversion.  Nevertheless, 
some  voices  have  been  raised  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Comnnttee  and  the 
film  entitled  "Operation  Abolition."  In- 
deed, voices  have  been  raised  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  two  of  our 
colleagues,  echoing  tliis  condemnation. 

Perhaps  many  do  not  realize  that  this 
film  is  part  of  an  official  report  to  Uie 
Congress  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  of  v/hich  I  am  a  member. 
On  pages  6  and  7  of  House  Rerwrt  No. 
2228,  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  appears 
the  following: 

This  film  titled  "Operation  Abolition" 
graphically  Illustrate,  the  problem  (obstruc- 
tl%-e  processes  of  witnesses  and  deliberately 
staged  riots  or  other  disorderly  tactics  em- 
ployed and  designed  to  frustrate  proper  In- 
quiries) Involved  Bearing  In  mliid  the  apt 
saying  that  "one  picture  Is  worth  a  thousand 
words."  and  that  onjy  the  film  can  portray 
fully  the  actual  occurrence,  we  have  deemed 
It  necessary  to  submit  a  print  of  the  film 
herewith,  which  is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

Unfortunately,  tliere  are  people  born 
Into  this  world  with  physical  color  blind- 
ness. This  affliciion  hampers  them 
throughout  their  lives  to  some  extent, 
and  it  prevents  their  being  used  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  life  for  which  all  their 
other  talents  make  them  qualified.  But 
rarely  is  their  color  blindness  a  cause  of 
injury  to  others. 

In  our  day,  however,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  far  more  unfortunate 
because  they  appear  to  be  psychologi- 
cally colorblind.  I  speak  of  people  who 
will  not  or  cannot  distinguish  red  from 
white.  They  will  not  or  cannot  see 
through  the   deliberate   deceit   of   our 


enemies.  I  speak  of  those  who  con- 
sistently fall  for  the  Commimist  Party 
line,  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  do 
the  work  of  our  enemies  by  parroting  the 
Communist  propaganda  which  deceives 
and  confuses  our  citizens. 

Today  we  hear  attacks  from  all  sides 
on  the  committee  officially  entrusted  by 
this  body  of  Congress  to  investigat<?  sub- 
version in  America.  I  want  to  call  the 
careful  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  America  to  a  document 
which  I  hereby  place  in  the  R:i:coRD. 
This  is  entitled  '"National  Abolition  Cam- 
paign Prorram."  It  was  drafted  by 
Frank  Wilkinson,  field  representative  of 
the  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
This  document  was  received  in  the  mail 
directly  from  this  Communist  fror.t.  It 
outlines  activities  to  be  undertaken  over 
the  period  March  1961  to  February  1962, 
by  the  Communist  Party  and  its  fronts 
In  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  Committee 
on  Un-.\mcrican  Activities.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  as  many  of  you  know,  up- 
held Wilkinson's  contempt  of  Congress 
conviction  on  February  27  of  thif.  year 
and  he  entered  Federal  prison  camp  on 
May  1. 

This  document  shows  that  the  attacks 
wo  hear  from  all  sides  are  the  re5;ult  of 
a  carefully  laid  out  plan,  developed  and 
put  in  operation  by  the  Communist  Party 
through  the  frontal  agency  it  has  set  up 
for  this  purpose.  I  am  not  sayin;  that 
every  attack  on  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  Communist  in- 
spired. Many  well-intentioned  Ameri- 
cans sincerely  believe  there  are  things 
wrong  with  the  committee  and/or  the 
film  "Operation  Abolition.  "  What  I  am 
pointing  out  here  is  that  the  national 
F*ut.<^ch  to  destroy  an  official  committee 
of  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  is  a  highly  organized, 
top  priority  program  of  our  enemies.  It 
is  calculated  to  develop  a  mass  propa- 
ganda to  he  echoed  in  our  various  com- 
munications media  by  misled  commen- 
tators and  editors,  that  r>eople  are  being 
unfairly  accu.sed,  that  witch  hunts 
abotmd,  and  so  forth. 

I  strongly  defend  the  individual's 
right  to  criticize  me  or  any  committee  I 
am  on.  or  this  entire  Congress,  if  he  so 
chooses.  My  purpose  here  is  solely  to 
focus  the  attention  of  our  citizens  on  the 
existence  of  this  massive  subversive  ef- 
fort by  the  Communist  Party  so  that 
our  good  people  will  not  be  deceived  by 
deliberately  distorted  material.  I  hope 
their  knowledge  of  this  CommunL^t  plot 
will  warn  them  to  be  careful  about  the 
charges  they  will  read  and  hear,  charges 
coming  from  the  groups  identified  in 
this  program  of  the  National  Abolition 
campaign. 

In  connection  with  this  program  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  7  of  the  13  origi- 
nal officials  of  the  National  Committee 
To  Abolish  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  have  been  identified  as  Com- 
munists, according  to  the  records  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  other  Government  agencies. 
I  place  the  records  of  these  seven  men 


in  the  Record  here  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people: 

National  Abolition  Campaign  Program. 
March  IQei-FEBauABY  1962 — Preliminary 
Recommendations    (Draft) 

(Prepared  by  Frank  Wilkinson,  field  repre- 
sentative. National  Cksmmlttee  To  Abolish 
the    Un-American  Activities    Committee) 

prrmoNS  to  coNoaisa 

Previous  petitions;  It  Is  prop>osed  that  the 
petition  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Poet,  January  2,  1961.  and  New  York  Times. 
February  9,  1961,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Princeton  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and  which 
Is  now  being  printed  by  this  committee  as 
an  8i'2-  by  11-lnch  booklet  in  newsprint,  be 
distributed  nationally  In  the  greatest  possible 
quantity.  The  ad  hoc  committee  estimates 
that  this  can  be  purchased  for  t2  or  less  per 
1,000,  plus  freight. 

Circulation  of  new  petitions:  It  Is  proposed 
that  as  many  new  petitions  as  possible  be 
circularized  throughout  the  country. 

Content:  In  addition  to  petitions  which 
call  upon  Congress  to  abolish  the  HUAC.  It 
Is  proposed  that  the  following  petitionable 
proposals  be  considered:  (a)  Opposition  to 
such  new  hearings  as  the  HTJAC  may  sched- 
ule; (b)  opposition  to  all  forms  of  govern- 
mental sponsorship  of  the  HUAC-alded  film 
"Operation  Abolition";  (c)  curbs  on  HUAC's 
appropriation;  (d)  other. 

To  whom :  Depending  upon  subject  matter 
of  petition  and  geographical  areas  covered. 
It  is  proposed  that  petitions  be  directed  to: 

(a)  An  individual  Congressman  from  tlie 
constituents   of    his    congressional    district; 

(b)  all  Congressmen  within  a  section,  metro- 
politan area  or  State;  (c)  a  general  petition 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  addressed  to 
the  Speaker. 

Prom  whom:  All  possible  groups  of  citizens 
should  be  urged  to  petition  Congress,  in- 
cluding: (a)  Ministers  and  rabble;  (bi  facul- 
ties; (c)  student  bodies;  (d)  union  mem- 
l>ershlps;  (e)  political  councils  and  clubs; 
(f)  a  cross  section  of  prominent  citizens  In 
the  community;  (g)  general  public  petitions. 

PI7BLIC    HEARTNGS 

Educational  meeting  offense;  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  abolition  committees  In  all  com- 
munities organize  "town  hall"  types  of 
public  meetings  where  discussion  and  debate 
will  stimulate  Interest  in  sj)eclfl.c  action 
projects  to  abolish  the  HUAC.  Meetings  of 
aJl  kinds  should  be  encouraged.  Including: 
(a)  Neighborhood-home  meetings;  (b)  con- 
gressional district  meetings;  (c)  area-wide 
meetings;  (d)  church,  synagogue,  union 
fraternal  clubs;  (e)  other. 

First  amendment  cases :  There  are  approxi- 
mately 45  persons  in  the  country  today 
who  have  various  legal  challenges  of  the 
authority  of  the  HUAC  and  other  Inqulal- 
torlal  committees  of  Government  pending 
before  the  courts.  As  these  cases  are  proc- 
essed through  the  courts,  they  become  valu- 
able focus  points  in  the  abolition  campaign, 
providing  an  excellent  opportunity  for  edu- 
cational-protest meetings.  Examples:  (a) 
Dr.  Willard  Uphaus  who  has  already  served 
a  year  In  prison  rather  than  cooperate  with 
a  witch-hunting  New  Hampshire  committee, 
has  volunteered  to  spepk  across  the  coun- 
try In  behalf  of  campaigns  to  abolish  all 
such  committees;  fb)  Peter  Seeger.  na- 
tionally recognized  and  beloved  folk  artist. 
Is  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  for  his  contempt 
of  the  HUAC  sometime  In  March;  he  has 
agreed  to  accept  Invitations  for  public  meet- 
ings In  6upfK)rt  of  the  abolition  campaign 
during  April  and  May — after  his  trial,  and 
depending  on  his  schedule  openings  (for 
further  Information,  telephone  Mrs.  Toshl 
Seeger:  Beacon,  N.T. — Beacon  2652).  (c) 
For    further    Information    on    other    cases, 
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write  William  Price,  Coordinator,  Commit- 
tee of  First  Amendment  Defendants,  P.O. 
Box  564,  Radio  City  Station,  New  York  19, 
NY. 

EDUCATIONAL    MEETINGS DEITNSK 

HUAC  hearings — protest  meetings:  It  Is 
proposed  that  all  future  hearings  called  by 
the  HUAC  be  countered  by  every  possible, 
effective  public  demonstration.  Including 
public  meetings.  The  newly  formed  Greater 
Washington  (DC.)  Committee  To  Abolish 
the  HUAC  has  offered  to  provide  both  hous- 
ing accommodations  and,  where  desirable,  to 
organize  public  protest  meetings  and  stimu- 
lata  public  attendance  at  hearings  which 
the  HUAC  may  schedule  In  Washington 
Persons  subpoenaed  to  the  Capital  from  dis- 
tant cities  should  be  honored  by  send-off 
and  welcome-home  rallies  at  airports.  Those 
subpenaed  from  areas  closer  to  Washing- 
ton should  be  accompanied  ( by  chartered 
bua.  etc.)  by  those  supporting  the  abolition 
of  the  HUAC. 

Pro-HUAC  meetings  Meetings  called  in 
support  of  the  HUAC  should  be  opposed  by 
every  effective  means.  The  HUAC  should  be 
countered  by  public  protest  against  each  ac- 
tivity it  Initiates  to  perpetuate  Itself 

Due  to  tie  fact  that  the  committee  has  Is- 
sued such  false,  Inflammatory  literature, 
speecnes  and  Alms  to  discredit  Its  critics  and 
haa  repeatedly  warned  and  forecast  "vio- 
lence" from  Its  critics,  it  is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  all  aspects  of  the  abolition 
campaign  be  planned  with  special  care  to 
achieve  models  of  peaceful  assembly;  such 
planning  should  include  written  instructions 
on  the  best  techniques  and  discipline  for 
such  demonstrations,  advance  notification 
of  plans  and  fullest  cooperation  with  police 
auUiorltles,  etc. 

LrrERATVRE 

Previously  prepared  literature  available: 

(a)  Washington  Post-New  York  Times  pe- 
titions to  Congress  by  Princeton  Ad  Hoc 
Committee:  $2  per  1,000  or  less,  plus  freight. 

(b)  "In  Search  of  Truth,"  a  student  anal- 
ysis of  San  Francisco  demonstrations  of  May 
1960:  $2  per  1.000,  plus  freight. 

(c)  "Collection  of  Editorials  and  Resolu- 
tions in  Opposition  to  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,"  now  expanded  by  25 
additional  pages,  and  to  be  Increased  and 
Indexed  as  new  materials  become  available: 
25  cents  each,  plus  postage  It  is  urged  that 
a  maximum  number  of  copies  be  secured  by 
every  abolition  committee  for  personal  deliv- 
ery to  key  community  leadership. 

(d)  "Sounds  of  Protest" — 12-lnch,  long- 
playing  records  of  the  San  Francisco  student 
demonstrations — prepared  by  and  available 
through  SLATE  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley;  $2  each,  plus  postage. 

(e)  Summary  of  San  Francisco  student 
demonstrations.  Congressman  Roosevelt's 
historic  April  25,  1960,  speech,  and  support- 
ing editorials,  prepared  by  the  United  Elec- 
trical Workers  ,  11  East  51st  Street.  New  York 
City)  :  $3  for  tape  recording:  $3.50  for  12- 
lnch,  long  playing 

NKW  LrrEaATxmE  proposed  for  preparation 

AND    OR    now     available 

(a)  Summary  of  analyses  and  criticisms  of 
HUAC-spx)nsored  film  "Operation  Abolition," 
Including  Herblock  cartoons:  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin  article,  "The  Truth  About 
the  San  FYanclsco  Riots";  the  resolution  of 
February  23,  1961.  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  of  the  United  States,  cau- 
tioning against  film  showing  without  presen- 
tation of  factual  data  regarding  the  Aim's 
admitted  and  alleged  distortions;  and  a 
montage  of  editorial  criticisms  from  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Christian  Century;  the  Method- 
ist's Concern,  Marquis  Childs;  Paul  Jacobs, 
the  Washington  Poet,  the  Northern  California 
Council  of  Churches,  and  other  bay  area 
critics,  etc.  Price  not  determined:  estimated 
at  3  cents  to  5  cents  each,  plus  postage  (offset; 
8'/a-  by  11-lnch  three-fold  booklet). 


(b)  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ's  February  23.  1961,  resolution  and 
"Some  Facts  and  Some  Comments"  regard- 
ing "Operatl-n  Abolition"  (37  pp.),  avail- 
able through  NCCUSA,  475  Riverside  Drive. 
New  York  Clt;, . 

(C)  "Curb  tie  HUACs  Appropriations,  "  the 
carefully  documented,  hard-hitting  attack 
upon  the  HU  \Cs  lack  of  legUlatlve  purpose 
or  product,  presented  by  Congressmen 
James  Roose- elt  and  William  Fttts  Rtan 
before  the  House  Administration  Committee 
on  February  21,  1961  Price  not  determined; 
estimated  at   J3  to  $4  per  1,000,  plus  freight. 

(d)  "The  Truth  About  the  San  Francisco 
Riots,"  a  series  of  eight  articles  in  the  San 
Francisco  News  Call-Bulletin,  available 
without  charge  by  writing  to  the  paper,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

(e)  "Collection  of  Cartoons  In  Opposition 
to  the  HUAC.  '  proposed  offset  collection, 
similar  to  those  presented  in  the  "Collection 
of  Editorials  and  Resolutions  in  Opposition  to 
the  HUAC"  see  above*.  Price  not  deter- 
mined; estimated  10  cents  to  20  cents  each. 
plus  p>ostage. 

(f  I  "Facts  Regarding  the  HUAC,"  proposed 
short  history  of  the  HUAC;  a  summary  of 
the  legal  arguments  supporting  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  HUAC  (Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  dissents):  and  other 
critical  facts  regarding  the  mandate  and 
practices  of  the  HUAC.  This  type  of  litera- 
ture has  be«n  requested  by  many  student 
groups  and  others;  a  draft  Is  being  prepared 
for  possible  publication  by  the  students  and 
lawyers  comnlttees  of  the  New  York  Council 
To  Abolish  tae  HUAC.     Price  undetermined. 

(g)  A  new  12-lnch  LP  recording  of  a  sum- 
mary of  all  materials  now  available  in  oppo- 
sition to  HU.\C.  presented  In  recorded  form. 
This  material  has  been  tentatively  suggested 
by  a  commit -ee  within  the  New  York  Coun- 
cU   To   Abollfh  HUAC. 

( h )  '"A  Collection  of  Editorials  and  Resolu- 
tions From  Religious  Leaders  and  Organiza- 
tions In  Opposition  to  the  HUAC,"'  proposed 
literature  being  considered  by  the  Religious 
Freedom  Committee,  Inc ,  for  distribution 
to  churches  and  synagogue  leaders.  Price  not 
determined. 

Other  program  recommendations: 

Student  at)Olltlon  committees:  There  are 
now  abolition  committees  on  a  score  or  more 
college  and  university  campuses.  The 
NCAUAC  wli;  continue  to  provide  literature, 
speakers  and  every  other  possible  assistance 
requested  by  the  various  student  groups. 
While  the  spontaneous  nature  of  this  stu- 
dent concern  in  the  abolition  of  the  HUAC 
Is  undoubtedly  Its  most  significant  and  valu- 
able characteristic.  It  is  important  that  the 
various  student  abolition  groups  find  the 
means  to  coordinate  their  activities,  exchange 
Information   3f  their  experience,  etc. 

In  this  regard,  student  groups  In  Wash- 
ington. DC,  have  considered  a  national  stu- 
dent conference  on  abolition  of  the  HUAC; 
the  New  York  Youth  To  Abolish  the  HUAC 
Committee  Is  preparing  a  summary  of  known 
information  regarding  student  activity  In 
this  field — fcr  national  distribution  to  stu- 
dent groups  and  editors;  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  has  conducted  a  6-reglon, 
100  college-university  conference-discussion, 
which  Included  a  study  of  the  HUAC;  etc. 
The  NCAUAC  will  continue  to  Include  edi- 
torials and  resolutions  from  student  groups 
In  the  "Collection  of  Editorials  and  Resolu- 
tions In  Opp<:  sltlon  to  the  HUAC  "' 

Conventions:  At  all  forthcoming  conven- 
tions, conferences,  seminars,  etc..  of  church, 
labor  and  other  organizations,  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  by  the  abolition  com- 
mittees located  In  the  areas  where  such 
meetings  are  scheduled  to  see  that — (a) 
literature  Is  made  available;  (b)  speakers 
are  made  available  If  requested;  and  (c) 
resolutions  In  opposition  to  the  HUAC  are 
solicited. 

The  1962  campaign  to  curb  HUAC  appro- 
priations: Long-range  plans  should  be  borne 


In  mind  by  all  abolition  committees  to  seek 
the  maximum  congressional  vote  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  HUAC  appropriations  for  1962. 
It  Is  proposed  that  the  NCAUAC  should 
again  establish  a  temp>orary  Washington. 
DC  .  office  for  this  purpose  In  late  Decem- 
ber 1961  to  February  1962 

National  coordination.  NCAUAC  relations 
to  abolition  committees: 

Local  abolition  committees:  It  Is  proposed 
that  as  many  local  abolition  committees 
as  possible  be  established  throughout  the 
country — undertaking  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  above  program  recommendations. 
These  committees  may  identify  and  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  as  closely  as  they  desire 
with  the  NCAUAC.  still  maintaining  their 
autonomy  for  as  flexible  and  Independent  a 
program  as  possible. 

Regional  coordination:  To  Insure  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  economy.  It  Is  proposed 
that  the  national  abolition  campaign  un- 
dertake self-coordination  by  regions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Atlantic  coast:  coordinating  organiza- 
tion— New  York  Council  To  Abolish  the 
HUAC.  No.  442,  150  West  34th  Street.  New 
York  City  1.  PE  6-3228 

Midwest:  coordinating  organization — Chi- 
cago Committee  To  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
No.  811.  189  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago  2. 
ir.  .  DE  2-7142. 

Psiclflc  coast:  coordinating  organization — 
Los  Angeles  Citizens  Committee  To  Preserve 
American  Freedoms.  617  North  Larchmont 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  4.  Calif.,  HO  2-1329. 

NCAUAC  activities: 

The  NCAUAC  shall  assist  the  national  abo- 
lition campaign  by  providing  the  following: 

(a)  General  coordination.  In  liaison  with 
regional  coordinating  organizations,  through 
correspondence,  telephone  (where  essential) 
and  travel.  If  manpower  Is  available,  two  to 
four  national  coordinating  trips  should  be 
undertaken.  In  addition,  coordinating  as- 
sistance should  be  encouraged  from  others 
in  connection  with  their  business  and  vaca- 
tion travel  throughout  the  year. 

(b)  Literature  preparation:  As  indicated 
above,  the  NCAUAC  should  be  responsible 
for  the  preparation  or  procurement  of  ali 
literature  needs  of  the  national  campaign. 
Local  literature  preparation  to  service  local 
campaigns  with  local  Information  Is  to  be 
encouraged  at  all  times;  the  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  committees  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  of  this  kind. 

let  National  mailings:  It  Is  proposed  that 
the  NCAUAC  maintain  a  national  mailing 
list  of  5,000  to  10,000.  covering  key  na- 
tional leaders  and  organizations — as  well  as 
key  personnel  in  the  varloiis  abolition  com- 
mittees. As  circumstances  require  and  ma- 
terial Is  available.  It  la  proposed  that 
NCAUAC  undertake  national  mailings  five  or 
more   times   during    the   year   to   this   list. 

NCAUAC  budget 
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NCAUAC  budget — ConUnued 
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Item 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Salaries       

None 

fi.ooo 

1,000 
2,000 

None 

.National  trips,  at  $500  each 

5   national   mailings  of  5,000 
each: 

Postsfce 

$1,500 
1,000 

I'rintlnc 

2.0M 

Special  mailings  (collections  of 
editorials,  resolutions,  etc.). . 

2,QW 

Long-'li.stance  phone  calls,  at 
$50  per  mont  i      .. 

000 

aoo 

600 

000 

Washington.  DC,  oflBoe  19C2 
appropriations: 

Kent,  etc.  (1  month,  pltia). 
Travel  and  food  (1  month, 
pluii)  

•M 

Stenographic    aerrlcea    (part 
time) 

3.M* 

SUtlonery.   posta»e,  etc.,   st 
$50  per  month 

flOO 

009 

ToUl 

6,000 

10, 80* 

Vftnlmum 
butlcet 

Max  imam 
budget 

Yeiir 

Month 

Year 

Month 

New  York 

«2,S00 

600 

eoo 

600 

1,100 

(*) 

60 
50 
60 
60 
W 

$4,000 

1.500 

i.aoo 

1.2U0 

1.100 

(*) 

$330 

Chkago — 

Wa.«l;lnptor.  D.C... . 

Phna<l«lpb»a.    

btiD  Kranskoo 

ML^UaMOUS" 

Los  Alleles 

125 
125 
100 
100 
W 

Total 

8,000 

10,500 

'  Ma<!5aoha'«ett«,     New     ]mrr,     Maryland,     Ohio, 
Indiana,  Wfetoonsln,  MISKurl,  Miehifran.  rte. 
*  I.oe  Angeles  pay*  salar}  of  field  represontatlre. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  this 
one  item.  Before  a  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Congress,  one  of  these 
men,  whose  name  I  will  place  in  the 
Record,  was  appeftring  as  a  legitimate 
witness.  At  that  hearing  I  attempted 
to  bring  to  the  committee  the  facts  and 
the  background  of  .his  man.  The  chair- 
man of  that  subconmittee  overruled  me, 
saying  it  was  irrelevant  in  studying  the 
problems  of  unemr>loyment. 

I  dare.«;ay  that  tie  problem  of  unem- 
plojTnent  when  presented  before  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  by  a  man  who 
has  used  the  fifth  amendment  a  num- 
ber of  times  is  most  relevant  to  that 
Investigation. 
omciAta  or  national  ABOLmow  campaign' 

According  to  thf  August  15,  1960.  an- 
nouncement of  iU;  formation,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Abolish  the  Un- 
American  Activiti<'.s  Committee  will  be 
administered  by  £,  national  committee 
consisting  of  the  fallowing  persons: 

Chairman:  Aubrey  Williams.  Alabama, 
president.  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional F^ind;  editcr.  Southern  Farmer; 
National  Committte,  ACLU. 

Treasurer:  Rob?rt  W.  Kenny,  Esq., 
California,  former  attorney  general; 
past  president.  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

Secretary:  Dorothy  Marshall.  Cali- 
fornia, chairman,  Los  Angeles  Citizens 
Committee  To  Preserve  American  FYee- 
doms;  past  president.  Catholic  Women's 
Club. 

James  Imbrie,  New  Jersey,  retired  Wall 
Street  banker. 

Harvey  O'Connor,  Rhode  Island, 
chairman,  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee;  Committee  of  First  Amend- 
ment Defendants;  author,  "For  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Inquisitorial  Committees  of 
Congress,"  "Behind  the  Bars  for  the  First 
Amendment." 

Florence  Luscomb,  Massachusetts, 
member.  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr.  Otto  Nathan.  New  York,  chairman. 
Friends  of  the  Committee  of  First 
Amendment  Defendants;  executor  and 
biographer,  Albert  Einstein  Estate. 

Rev.  William  Baird,  Illinois,  minister, 
E.ssex  Community  Chuich;  chairman 
pro  tempore.  Chicago  Committee  To  De- 
fend the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Bernard  Weller.  New  York,  business- 
man. 

Rev.  William  Howard  Melish,  New 
York,  member,  Religious  Freedom  Com- 
mittee, Inc. 


Russ  Nixon,  Washington,  DC,  Wash- 
ington representative,  United  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  Union. 

Frank  Wilkinson,  secretary,  Los  An- 
geles Citizens  Committee  To  Preserve 
American  Freedoms,  is  named  in  the 
document  as  the  field  representative  of 
the  NCAUAC.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  made 
a  nationwide  tour,  undertaken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  instigating  rallies, 
petitions,  and  other  agitational  and 
propaganda  devices  desinncd  to  arou.se 
support  for  the  NCAUAC's  objective  of 
bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Richard  Crilcy  of  Chicago  is  the  Mid- 
west contact  for  the  NCAUAC. 

The  following  are  background  data 
taken  from  public  records,  on  seven  of 
the  key  leaders  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

The  Communist  Party,  at  its  17th 
national  convention  held  in  New  York 
City  in  December  1959,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution to  "abolLsh  the  witch-hunting 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee." 

RICHARD  L     (DICK)   CULET 

Richard  Criley  has  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  by  four 
former  Communists  in  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. Lee  Lundgren  so  identified  him  in 
sworn  testimony  before  the  committee 
on  September  2.  1952;  Lou  Rosser  on 
December  1.  1953;  Anzelm  Czamowski 
on  December  4,  ]95o:  and  Carl  Nelson  on 
May  5.  1959.  In  addition,  two  non-Com- 
munists have  referred  to  Criley  as  a 
Communist  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. On  October  25,  1938.  Harper 
Knowles  referred  to  him  sis  a  known 
Communist.  On  March  27,  1947.  Louis 
E.  Starr,  then  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  referred 
to  Criley  as  at  one  time  head  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  of  California. 

Criley.  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee on  May  5.  1959.  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  when  asked  if  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  at  this 
instant. 

Criley  also  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment when  asked  various  questions  con- 
cerning his  Communist  Party  member- 
ship in  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  on  July  6, 
1954. 

In  1946.  Criley  was  expelled  from  Local 
28  of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
of  America.  CIO,  because  of  his  Com- 
munist record. 

He  was  a  speaker  and  member  of  the 
presiding  committee  at  the  1938  Cali- 
fornia Communist  Party  convention.  He 
also  served  in  the  1930's  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  in  California.  According  to  con- 
fidential infoi-mation  in  the  files  of  the 
committee.  Criley  was  a  delegate  to  the 
16th  national  convention  of  the  U.S. 
Communist  Party  held  in  New  York  City 
in  February  1957. 

Early  la.st  year  Criley  visited  Cuba, 
addressed  several  unions  there  and 
brought  greetings  from  them  to  the  May 
Day  celebration  of  the  Communist  Party 
held  in  Chicago. 


After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  California  in  1934,  Criley  was  for  a 
time  a  supervisor  of  a  WPA  project. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant,  after  attend- 
ing officers'  candidate  school. 

He  subsequently  served  as  the  civilian 
affairs  ofBcer  of  several  towns  in  Italy; 
was  attached  to  the  American  Military 
Government  in  Naples  and  was  a  staff 
officer  with  the  Welfare  and  Displaced 
Persons  Division  of  SHAEF. 

He  was  separated  from  active  duty  in 
December  1945  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

HUS?ELL    ARTHUR    (RUSS)     NIXON 

Russ  Nixon  has  been  Identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  by  five 
former  Communists  who  have  testified 
before  congressional  committees.  Three 
witnesses  identified  him  as  such  in  pub- 
lic testimony  before  this  committee — 
Victor  Decavitch  on  July  14.  1950;  Sam- 
uel DiMaria  on  October  15.  1952,  and 
Dorothy  Funn  Swan  on  May  4.  1953.  A 
fourth  witness  identified  Mr.  Nixon  be- 
fore this  committee  in  executive  session. 
He  was  also  identified  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  July  23,  1957,  by  William 
A.  'Wallace,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Communi.'rt  Party  from  1949  to  1955. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee.  He  is  also  the 
Washington  legislative  representative  of 
the  Communist-controlled  United  Elec- 
trical Workers  Union  and  Washington 
editor  of  Uie  pro-Communist  weekly  the 
National  Guardian. 

On  four  different  occasions  Nixon  has 
invoked  the  fifth  amendment  when  ques- 
tioned concerning  his  Communist  Party 
membersliip  by  congressional  commit- 
tee.^— in  1948  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee;  in  1953  and  1956 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  and  in  1954  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  In 
1951,  he  appeared  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  propound  the 
position  of  the  United  Electrical  Work- 
ers Union  on  pending  legislation.  He 
did  not  testify  under  oath  on  this  occa- 
sion and,  when  asked,  denied  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Articles  by  Mr.  Nixon  have  appeared 
in  the  official  Communist  Party  news- 
paper, the  Worker,  and  also  in  its  west 
coast  counterpart,  the  daily  People's 
World. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  employed  for  several 
months  in  1941  in  the  Economic  Re- 
search Division  of  the  WPA.  While  in 
the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Financial  Division, 
Allied  Control  Council  of  the  Office  of 
Militarj-  Government,  and  held  the  posi- 
tions of  Deputy  Director  and  Director. 
Division  of  Investigation  of  Cartels  and 
External  Assets.  Allied  Control  Council. 
Berlin.  Subsequently,  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
he  worked  for  the  same  agency  and  was  a 
msmber  of  the  Berlin  Joint  Intelligence 
Committee  and  acting  U.S.  member  of 
the  Quadripartite  German  External 
Properties  Commission  established  by 
the  Potsdam  agreement. 

In  January  1946,  immediately  prior  to 
resigning   from   these   positions,   Nixon 
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isaued  a  statement  chsu-ging  that  the 
U.S.  State  Department  was  creating  a 
Western  bloc  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  he  was  going  to  resign  because 
of  the  dirty  deals  that  are  brewing  to 
help  save  German  investments  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  State  Department  flatly  denied 
Mr.  Nixon's  charges.  In  replying  to 
them,  it  said  in  part: 

The  misleading  and  unsupportable  state- 
ment Issued  by  Mr.  Nixon,  apparently  prior 
to  his  resignation  from  an  official  post. 
threatens  txDth  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Its  allies  and  the  effort  to  obtain 
control  and  power  of  disposition  of  German 
external  assets.  Tlie  Department  therefore 
believes  It  necessary  to  contravert  directly 
Mr.  Nixon's  assertions. 

The  statement  Issued  by  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  full 
of  mischievous  Inaccuracies  and  misleading 
Innuendoes. 

Mr.  Nixon's  statement  represents  a  clear 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  the  Allied  nations. 

RXV.    WILLIAM    HOWARD    MELI.SH 

Rev.  William  Howard  Melish  has  been 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  by  Louis  Budenz,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Commimist  Party's  national 
committee  and  managing  editor  of  the 
party's  ofBcial  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Worker. 

Budenz  first  identified  Melish  as  a 
Communist  in  an  interview  with  the  New 
York  World  Telegram,  published  in  that 
newspaper  on  April  29.  1948.  He  subse- 
quently identified  Melish  as  a  party 
member  while  testifying  under  oath  in  a 
libel  suit  in  New  York  State  in  1950  and 
in  sworn  testimony  before  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board— SACB — dur- 
ing its  hearings  on  the  National  Council 
of  American-Soviet  Friendship. 

Although  the  courts  have  held  that 
calling  a  person  a  Communist  is  libelous 
per  se  and  Melish  denied  Budenz"  ac- 
cusation in  a  statement  given  to  the 
press  at  the  time,  he  did  not  sue  either 
Budenz  or  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
when  they  made  their  charges  against 
him  in  1948.  Melish  later  denied  Bu- 
denz' charge  under  oath  while  testify- 
ing before  the  SACB  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  of  which  he  had  been  chair- 
man during  the  years  1946-49  and  a  di- 
rector since  its  inception. 

SACB  Member  David  J.  Coddaire.  who 
heard  the  National  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship  case,  stated  in  his  rec- 
ommended decision : 

The  testimony  of  Budenz  showing  Melish 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
1944  Is  credited.  It  is  concluded  that 
Melish,  during  this  period  of  his  tenure 
with  respondent  ( the  National  Council  of 
American -So  Viet  Friendship ) ,  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  The  testimony  of 
Melish,  due  to  the  above  findings  and  his 
manner  of  testifying.  Is  not  credited  In  the 
area  pertaining  to  his  connection  with  Com- 
munist Party  activities. 

The  full  SACB,  in  its  report  and  order 
of  February  7,  1956,  which  found  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship  to  be  a  Communist  front  and 
ordered  it  to  register  as  such  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  stated  that  after 
reading  all  of  Melish's  lengthy  testi- 
mony: 

The  conclusion  we  reach  on  Melish  is  In- 
escapable.    In    this   connection    we   concior 


with  the  jxamlner's  (David  J  Coddaire) 
assessment  of  Melish's  manner  of  testifying 
In  relation  to  his  reliability  and  we  find 
that  the  declination  of  the  examiner  to 
credit  Melish's  testimony  In  explaining  or 
denial  of  :onnectlon  with  party  activities 
was  Justified. 

Articles  written  by  Reverend  Melish 
have  appeared  in  official  Communist 
publications  such  as  the  Daily  Worker 
and  the  \Vorker,  and  in  the  magazines 
New  Masses  and  Soviet  Russia  Today. 

In  addition  to  affiliation  with  many 
Communi5t  fronts.  Reverend  Melish  has 
served  a5  a  trustee  of  a  Communist 
Party  school,  marched  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  May  Day  parades  in  1946  and 
1947.  and  sent  greetings  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  on  the  occasion  of  its  40th 
anniversary  celebration  in  September 
1959. 

In  1956,  Melish  was  awarded  and  ac- 
cepted the  $14,000  International  Peace 
Prize — formerly  called  the  Stalin  Peace 
Prize — of  the  Moscow-controlled  World 
Peace  Council. 

OTTO    NATHAN 

The  Department  of  State  charged  in 
1955.  when  it  denied  Nathan  a  passport, 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Germany  before  coming 
to  the  United  States  in  1933.  It  also 
charged  him  with  consistent  and  pro- 
longed adherence  to  the  Communist 
Party  line  on  a  variety  of  issues  and 
through  shifts  and  changes  of  that  line 
during  a  period  of  many  years  and  said 
that  he  had  been  closely  associated  with 
known  Communists  and  had  been  in 
contact  with  officials  of  Iron  Curtain  em- 
bassies in  the  United  States. 

Testifying  before  this  committee  on 
June  12.  1956,  in  answer  to  a  subpena, 
Nathan  refused  to  say  if  he  was  then  or 
had  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  He  said  that  in  April  1953 
he  had  given  the  State  Department  an 
affidavit  saying  that  he  was  not  then 
and  never  had  been  a  Communist  Party 
member  He  refused,  however,  to  say  if 
the  affidavit  he  had  filed  with  the 
State  Department  was  true  or  false.  He 
invoked  the  first,  fourth,  and  ninth 
amendments,  rather  than  the  fifth,  in 
refusing  to  answer  these  and  other  ques- 
tions. He  was  convicted  of  contempt  of 
Congress  in  1956  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  while  testifying  before  the 
committee.  On  appeal,  his  conviction 
was  reversed  in  1957,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  Watkins  decision. 

In  1947.  Nathan  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  then  planned 
Brandeis  University.  On  June  21  of  that 
year,  Nathan  and  another  member  of 
the  board  announced  their  resignations. 
On  the  following  day.  George  Alpert, 
president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
charged  that  the  two  had  tried  to  give 
the  university  a  radical,  political  orien- 
tation and  that  both  had  surreptitiously 
made  overtures  to  a  thoroughly  unac- 
ceptable choice  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  the  university.    Mr.  Alpert  said: 

To  establish  a  Jewish -sponsored  university, 
to  place  at  Its  head  a  man  utterly  alien  to 
American  principles  of  democracy,  tarred 
with  the  Communist  brush,  would  have  con- 
demned the  university  to  Impotence  from 
the  start. 


In  1948,  after  visiting  Poland,  Nathan 
granted  an  interview  to  the  magazine 
Poland  of  Today,  which  was  the  official 
propaganda  publication  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Government.  This  inter- 
view, in  which  Nathan  had  high  praise 
for  the  accomplishments  of  the  Commu- 
nist Polish  regime,  was  published  in  the 
December  1948  issue  of  that  magazine. 

In  the  intervening  years.  Nathan  has 
been  associated  with  numerous  Commu- 
nist-front organizations,  and  has  lec- 
tured on  various  pha.ses  of  Marxist  eco- 
nomics as  applied  to  the  United  States,  in 
appearances  at  Communist  Party- 
endor.sed  institutions,  sharing  the  plat- 
form with  open  Communist  Party 
officials. 

Mr.  Nathan,  the  executor  and  a  co- 
trustee of  the  estate  of  the  late  Albert 
Einstein,  became  a  naturalized  citizen 
in  1939.  In  the  past,  he  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  OPA.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Library  of  Congress,  and  the  U.S. 
Army. 

FLORENCE    LU8COMB 

Florence  Luscomb  was  Identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  by 
Armando  Penha,  undercover  operative 
in  the  party  for  the  FBI  from  1950  to 
1959,  in  public  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  March  21,  1958. 

The  June  1955  interim  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Commu- 
nism and  Subversive  Activities  made  the 
following  statement  concerning  Florence 
Luscomb : 

This  commission  has  received  creditable 
evidence  that  Florence  Luscomb  has  been  a 
secret  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
that  her  prominence  and  standing  was  such 
that  she  has  attended  meetings  in  New  York 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States,  the  top  eche- 
lon In  that  party  Her  activities  over  a  great 
many  years  have  been  consistent  with  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  the  Conxmunlst  Party 
(p  133). 

In  January  1943.  Florence  Luscomb 
signed  a  message  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, opposing  renewal  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. This  message  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties,  cited  sis  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  1954.  she  testified  before  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  against  senate  bill  222.  which 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commi-ssion  on  Commu- 
nism and  Subversive  Activities. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Armando  Penha  before  this 
committee  on  March  21.  1958,  casts  light 
on  t"  e  reason  why  Florence  Luscomb 
was  selected  to  be  a  member  of  the  ruling 
body  of  the  National  Committee  To  Abol- 
ish the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee: 

lAr  PxNHA.  sir,  this  committee  (Massa- 
chusetts Committee  for  the  Bill  of  Rights) 
wns  established  for  only  one  purpose,  and 
that  was  to  put  all  the  pressure  within  Its 
command,  of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  to 
do  away  with  the  State  sedition  law,  which 
I  believe  was  passed  In  1919  In  Massachu- 
setts the  1951  law  which  outlawed  the  party 
In  Massachusetts,  the  Smith  Act,  the  Mc- 
Carran  Act,  and  Immigration  Acts — nu- 
merous acts,  everything.  In  other  words,  that 


was  antl-Communls:,  In  order  to  preserve 
the  legal  status  of  the  party. 

Mr  Arens.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  controlled  the 
organization,  who  to  your  certain  knowledge 
are  members  of  the  conspiracy? 

Mr  PiNHA.  Nathaniel  Mills,  Florence  Lus- 
comb, Mary  Carlson  Herbert  Zimmerman — 
these  are  Just  a  few  of  them  (p.  2394). 

Florence  Luscomb  was  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  and  also  the 
Massachusetts  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled Progressive  Party.  Like 
Harvey  O'Connor.  Frank  Wilkinson.  Russ 
Nixon,  and  other  key  officers  of  the 
NCAUAC  whose  records  are  contained  in 
this  release,  she  has  an  extensive  record 
of  activity  in  Communist  fronts  and 
causes. 

FRANK     WILKINSON 

Frank  Wilkinson  was  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  by 
Anita  Schneider,  a  former  undercover 
agent  for  the  FBI,  who  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties on  December  7,  1956 

Mr.  Wilkinson  .s  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Citizens  Committee  To  Pre- 
serve American  Freedoms,  a  cited  Com- 
munist front  with  offices  at  617  North 
Larchmont  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  the 
address  from  wh:ch  the  announcement 
of  the  formation  of  the  NCAUAC  was  re- 
leased. He  has  also  sei-ved  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  national  council  of 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee. 

In  1959,  he  resumed  full-time  work 
with  the  CCPAF  after  having  taken  a 
year's  absence  to  work  with  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee  as  a  rov- 
ing agitator  in  its  campaign  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  fonnerly  informa- 
tion director  of  the  city  housing  authori- 
ty in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  fired  in  1952 
after  invoking  the  fifth  amendment  in  a 
superior  court  hearing  in  that  city. 

He  has  refused  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  on  grounds  of  conscience  to 
answer  questions  concerning  Communist 
Party  membership  when  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Fact-FMnding  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislatui-e  in  1952  and  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activi- 
ties in  1956  and  1958.  He  was  convicted 
of  contempt  of  Congress  following  his 
last  appearance  before  this  committee 
and  was  sentenced  to  12  months  in  pris- 
on. His  appeal  from  this  conviction  has 
been  denied  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Wilkinson  pla>'ed  a  prominent  role  in 
organizing  the  mob  riot  which  took  place 
during  the  committee  hearings  in  San 
Francisco  in  May  of  last  year.  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  a  special  re- 
port on  that  rict  prepared  for  and  re- 
cently released  by  this  committee,  made 
the  following  statement: 

Not  to  be  overlooked  In  the  organized  at- 
tack that  was  car.-led  out  against  the  HCUA 
are  organized  activities  that  paralleled  those 
of  the  (Communist)  Party.  Much  of  the 
literature  that  was  distributed  during  the 
campaign,  for  example,  emanated  In  the 
name  of  the  Cltlzons  Committee  To  Preserve 
American  Freedoms  (CCPAF)  and  the  East 
Bay   Community   Forum    lEBCF).     Accord- 


ing to  a  party  official,  both  of  these  organi- 
zations are  under  control  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  CCPAF 
was  organized.  In  fact,  on  April  4,  1'360,  for 
the  6i>eclflc  purpose  of  opposing  the  HCtJA 
hearings.  This  group  held  an  emergency 
action  meeting  the  first  week  in  Miy  1960 
at  which  time  It  solicited  funds,  urged  the 
preparation  of  letters  to  newspaper  editors, 
and   advocated   abolition   of  the   HCUA. 

The  Communist  Party  furnished  funds  to 
the  CCPAF  to  defray  the  expense  cf  maU- 
Ing  literature  during  the  campaign,  and. 
when  the  whole  affair  had  ended,  Mickey 
Lima  (Chairman  of  the  Northern  California 
District  of  the  Communist  Party)  praised 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  CCPAJ",  Frank 
Wilkinson,  for  the  role  he  had  playnl  in  or- 
ganizing the  demonstrations.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  Wilkinson,  described  as  the 
brains  and  energy  behind  the  CCPAF,  was 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress  on  August  13. 
1958,  for  his  refusal  to  answer  questions  be- 
fore the  HCUA  on  July  30,  1958.  concerning 
Communist  Party  membership. 

HAKVXT     O'CONNOR 

Harvey  O'Connor  was  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  by 
Benjamin  Gitlow,  former  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Party,  in  sworn  public  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  on  Septem- 
ber 11  and  October  17,  1939. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  chairman  of  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  a 
cited  Communist  front  which,  for  the 
past  few  years,  has  devoted  the  major 
part  of  its  funds,  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda to  a  campaign  to  abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities— see  committee  report  'Opera- 
tion Abolition." 

From  the  late  1920's  to  the  present 
time,  Mr.  O'Connor  has  been  associated 
as  sponsor,  speaker,  and  official  with 
numerous  Communist  fronts  and  causes. 
He  has  al.«;o  sci-ved  as  an  instructor  in 
a  Communist  Party  school,  and  articles 
written  by  him  have  appeared  in  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper.  the 
Worker,  and  the  Communist  magazine. 
New  Masses.  His  pamphlet  "How 
Mellon  Got  Rich,"  was  published  by  In- 
ternational Publishers,  the  Communist 
Party's  major  publishing  firm  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  O'Connor  was  indicted  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  after  refusing  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  hearing  held 
in  Newark.  N.J..  in  1958.  He  is  now 
awaiting  trial  on  the  charge  in  Federal 
court. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Oiwrations 
in  1953,  Mr.  O'Connor  refused,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  first  amendment,  to  af- 
firm or  deny  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  He  was  subf.equently 
tried  and  convicted  of  contempt  and 
sentenced  to  1  year  in  jail  and  a  $500 
fine.  On  appeal,  his  conviction  was  re- 
versed on  the  technicality  that  the 
phrase  "Communist  conspiracy  "  was  too 
vague  a  term  to  sustain  a  contempt  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  O'Coianor  is  the  author  of  "Mel- 
Ion's  Millions,"  1933;  "Steel  Dictator." 
1935;  "The  Guggenheims,"  1937;  "The 
Astors, "  1941;  "History  of  the  Oil  Work- 
ers International  Union,  CIO,"  1950,  and 
The  Empire  of  Oil, "  1955. 


THE  FIRST  100  DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kxarns] 
is  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  articles  have  appeared  in  such  publi- 
cations as  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington,  DC,  Post,  and  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Star  about  the  Salute 
to  the  Arts  luncheon  held  by  the  Wom- 
an's National  Democratic  Club  on  April 
27,  1961.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  down- 
town Washington,  D.C. 

The  theme  was  "What  I  Would  Do  for 
the  Arts  if  I  Were  President  for  a  Day." 

Speakers  at  the  luncheon  included 
Philip  C.  Johnson,  architect;  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner,  actress;  Mischa  Elman, 
violinist;  r.  id  George  Balanchine.  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  City  Ballet. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  review  the  Demo- 
cratic accomplishments  in  the  arts  dur- 
ing the  first  100  days,  relating  them  to 
the  entire  picture  of  the  arts  as  it  de- 
veloped during  the  preceding  8  Repub- 
lican years. 

There  have  been  no  Presidential  mes- 
sages on  the  arts,  such  as  President 
Eisenhower  sent  to  the  Congress  in  ask- 
ing for  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
establish  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts. 

There  were  several  statements  during 
the  political  campaign  last  fall  on  the 
arts  by  Senator  Kennedy  about  what  he 
would  do  about  the  arts,  if  he  were 
elected. 

However,  we  are  still  awaiting  any 
definite  steps  by  President  Kennedy — 
and  by  other  top  administration  officials 
and  their  families — aside  from  those 
steps,  that  is,  which  are  widely  reported 
only  in  the  society  pages  of  the  newspa- 
F>ers,  which  would  define  the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  en- 
couragement and  growth  of  the  fine  arts 
in  our  country. 

Recently,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  good 
neighborliness.  I  offered  a  few  sugges- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  Woman's 
National  Democratic  Club.  This  was  in 
connection  with  the  Salute  to  the  Arts 
luncheon  with  its  theme  of  what  the 
President  could  do  for  the  arts  in  a  day 
if  he  wanted  to. 

Miss  Betty  Beale,  a  brilliant  and  dis- 
cerning commentator,  wrote  as  follows 
in  the  Washington,  D.C,  Star  of  May  1, 
1961: 

IFrom   the  Evening  Star.   Monday.    May   1. 

1961] 

Culture  Talk  Evokes  Blast 

(By  Betty  Beale) 

A  Republican  Congressman  and  the  only 
member  of  that  august  body  to  hold  a  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music,  has  let  go  a  broad- 
side at  the  Democrats  for  all  this  talk  about 
culture. 

The  Salute  to  the  Arts  luncheon  given  by 
the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club  last 
Thursday  Is  what  finally  got  Representative 
Carroll  Kearns'  c'ander  up. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislator  h£is  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Richard  Boiling  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  luncheon  committee  to  set  the 
record  straight.  The  ladles  may  still  be  reel- 
ing from  the  blow. 

Noting  that  many  people  are  beginning  to 
think  that  the  art  Interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  began  with  the  Invitation  to 
Robert  Frost  and  150  other  cultural  leaders  to 
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attend  the  1961  taaufTjml.  My  Kearns  flrw 
hla  Orst  shot.  There  came  into  being,  he  ob- 
serves, under  Eisenhower  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act,  and  the  International  Cul- 
ttiral  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Act  under 
which  our  great  orche*tra«,  eurtists.  drama, 
and  tlartf*  groups  an  sent  overseas  to  demon- 
strate UJ3.  accompUahments  In  the  One  arts. 

Then  he  blasts  his  second  shot.  President 
Elsenhower,  he  said,  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  although  the  Democrats  have  been 
In  control  of  the  Congress  since  1955,  noth- 
ing has  happened. 

"Six  years  Is  an  awfully  long  tlnae  to  wait 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  new  Federal 
advisory  agency.  The  contemplated  budget 
is  only  $50,000.  When  our  gross  national 
product  is  over  $500  billion,  it  can  be  seen 
that  such  a  step  would  scarcely  unbalance 
the  national  budget.  So  one  may  well  ask 
what  is  the  reason  for  the  present  timidity 
on  the  Democratic  side  in  holding  up  the 
early  creation  of  such  an  arts  council?" 

He  next  takes  aim  at  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, pointing  out  that  President  Ken- 
nedy himself  (about  a  year  ago  when  he 
was  a  Senator)  Introduced  legislation  to  save 
the  Dolly  Madison  House,  the  Benjamin 
Tayloe  House,  and  the  Belasco  Theater  on 
Lafayette  Square,  and  recalling  that  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
other  organizations  support  their  preserva- 
tion, he  lets  go  at  two  Kennedy  men. 

"Two  men.  William  Walton,  a  painter,  and 
John  Moore.  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services,  like  pharaohs  or  reigning  monarchs 
of  an  earlier  and  unenlightened  period — 
have  decided  to  proceed  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lafayette  Square  buildings.  At 
this  very  moment,  however,  the  President 
has  called  for  spending  some  $10  million  in 
saving  the  ancient  treasures  of  the  Nile. 
Recently  the  President  rescued  Harvard  Uni- 
versity from  an  office  building 

-If  the  Nile  treasures  and  Harvard  Yard 
can  be  saved,  why  can't  the  Lafayette  Square 
buildings  be  saved — "  asks  the  Congressman. 

Neither  Pharaoh  Walton  nor  Pharaoh 
Moore  could  be  reached  for  an  answer  to 
this  question. 

Numerous  other  points  were  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Kearns  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Boiling.  In 
fact,  so  many  It  will  be  days  before  he  gets 
an  aniiwer.  The  Republican's  epistle  was  7 
pages  of  single-spaced  typewriting.  A  good 
rupture  over  culture  may  be  Just  what  we 
need  to  put  hearts  Into  the  arts. 

I  include  the  New  York  Times  ac- 
count of  the  saving  of  Harvard  Yard  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Harvard,  Again 

Another  Item  the  White  House  has  said 
nothing  about  Is  how.  In  the  midst  of  ques- 
tions of  national  and  International  Import. 
the  President  took  up  a  cause  with  Harvard. 

It  was  proposed  that  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  sell 
a  piece  of  the  Common  as  the  site  for  a  15- 
story  office  building.  The  land  is  near  Har- 
vard Yard. 

The  President  thought  he  had  better  stay 
out  of  the  ftght.  But  when  the  legislature's 
Democratic  majorities  pushed  through  a  bill 
authorizing  the  sale,  he  quietly  let  his  views 
be  known  In  the  right  places. 

P.  Kenneth  CDonnell.  class  of  1949,  and 
special  assistant  to  the  President,  phoned 
leading  State  Democrats  urging  them  not  to 
make  the  project  a  party  Issue. 

McGeorge  Bundy.  Tale  1940.  and  a  Re- 
publican, former  dean  of  the  Harvard  f£ic- 
ulty.  and  now  special  Presidential  as5lstant 
for  national  security  affairs,  passed  the  word 
to  some  Republicans. 

Also  active  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  one-time 
Senate  colleague  from  the  Bay  State.  Lxv- 
■Krrr  Sai-tonstall,  a  Republican. 

Last  week.  Republican  Gov.  John  A  Volpe 
vetoed  the  bill  The  State  senate,  with  some 
Democratic  support,  upheld  the  veto. 


Nationwide  support  is  growing  for 
legislation  to  preserve  the  historic  build- 
ings on  Lafayette  Square  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  This  legislation  was  introduced 
only  last  year  as  S.  3280  when  he  was 
a  Senator  by  President  Kennedy.  Other 
good  Democrats  cosponsoring  the  legis- 
lation at  that  time  were:  Senators  Hum- 
phrey. Morse.  Douglas.  Murray.  Hen- 
nings.  Mansfield,  and  Gruening.  Very 
little  has  been  heard  from  these  distin- 
guished legislators  this  year,  however. 

However,  this  year  the  President's 
good  friend,  John  Sherman  Cooper.  Sen- 
ator W.wNE  Morse,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  S  3280. 

Three  great  organizations  of  Ameri- 
can women  are  carrying  on  national 
campaigns  to  save  the  historic  buildings 
on  Lafayette  Square.  They  are:  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution adopted  unanimously  with  ap- 
plause a  resolution  presented  by  MLss 
Gertrude  S.  Carraway,  honorary  presi- 
dent general,  on  April  20,  1961.  deploring 
the  fact  that  "one-fourth  of  the  his- 
torically significant  buildings  in  this 
country  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
last  20  years'*  and  calling  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Lafayette  Square  buildings. 

It  is  a  brash  generation,  indeed,  which 
will  destroy  all  physical  evidences  of  its 
great  heritage. 

Two  men,  William  Walton,  a  painter, 
and  John  L.  Moore,  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration — nei- 
ther one  of  them  an  elected  official  and, 
indeed,  only  one  of  them  a  public  ofBcial 
accountable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — like  pharaohs  or  reigning  mon- 
archs of  an  earlier  and  unenlightened 
period,  having  walked  around  Lafayette 
Square,  decided  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Lafayette  Square  build- 
ings. 

I  was  always  taught  that  this  was  a 
representative  government,  and  that 
Federal  officials  were  elected  or  appoint- 
ed to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people. 
Otherwise,  why  have  elections?  Per- 
haps this  is  just  an  antique  Republican 
notion,  but  it  is  one  which  I  have  held 
for  many,  many  years.  Elections  could 
be  won  on  this  matter,  since  80  million 
people  visit  our  historic  sites  and  build- 
ings each  year. 

The  situation  regarding  the  historic 
buildings  on  Lafayette  Square  is  unique, 
I  think. 

No  public  hearings  were  held  by  either 
the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  historic  buildings  on  La- 
fayette Square  should  be  saved. 

So,  here  is  the  sequence. 

First,  no  public  hearings  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  House.  Second,  the  decision  is 
taken,  without  such  public  hearings,  to 
destroy  the  historic  Lafayette  Square 
buildings.  Third,  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  House  is  permitted  to  vote  on  the 
issue  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lafayette 
Square  buildings.  Fourth,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  John  L. 
Moore,  and  the  painter,  William  Walton, 


walk  around  the  square  and.  communing 
together,  decide  finally  to  ignore  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  de- 
stroy the  historic  Lafayette  Square  build- 
ings: the  Dolly  Madison  house,  the 
Benjamin  Tayloe  house,  and  th°  Belasco 
Theater. 

A  German  language  publication,  the 
Wasliington  (D.C.)  Journal,  reported, 
on  May  5,  this  year,  that  steps  were  under 
consideration  to  restore  the  Belasco  The- 
ater as  the  Beethoven  Operahouse,  as  a 
bond  of  friendship  between  the  American 
and  German  people.  The  cost  would  he 
borne  by  the  German  Government,  it  is 
said. 

Some  months  ago  a  bipartisan  drive 
saved  New  York  City's  Carnegie  Hall — 
certainly  no  greater  a  cultural  facility 
than  the  Belasco  Theater — from  de- 
struction. The  Carnegie  Hall  drive  was 
headed  by  Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  Rockefeller.  Mrs.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  Isaac  Stern. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  April 
8.  1961,  that  President  Kennedy  proposed 
on  April  7  that  a  $10  million  US.  con- 
tribution be  made  to  preserve  ancient 
Nubian  temples  and  other  monuments  on 
the  upper  Nile. 

The  New  York  Times  declared: 

He  asked  Congress  to  authorise  UB.  par- 
ticipation in  an  international  effort  to  save 
antiquities  marked  for  inundation  by  the 
Soviet-financed  Aswan  Dam.  which  is  be- 
ing built  In  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  United 
States  finance  alone  the  estimated  $6  mil- 
lion cost  of  preserving  the  "Pearl  of  Egypt," 
a  group  of  temples  on  the  Island  of  Phliae. 
between  the  old  and  new  Aswan  Dams.  They 
now  are  submerged  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  proposed  that  the  United 
States  t.-xke  part  In  preserving  les.^er  temples 
both  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  In  the 
Sudan,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000.  and  that  it 
contribute  $1,500,000  to  speed  extensive 
archeologlcal  and  prehistory  research  in  areas 
now  unexplored  but  threatened  with  flooding. 

If  the  Nile  treasures  and  Harvard 
Yard  can  be  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  President  Kennedy  then,  surely,  the 
historic  buildings  on  Lafayette  Square — 
which  are  so  intimately  a.ssociated  with 
our  own  national  history — can  be  saved. 

I  include  at  this  point,  the  New  York 
Times  article  on  the  Nile  treasures  to 
which  I  have  referred : 

[Prom   the   New   York   Times,   Apr    8] 

KxNWEDT    Asks    Pri«rD  To   Savx  Nili   Relics 

(By  W.  H   Lawrence) 

Washington,  April  7. — President  Kennedy 
proposed  today  a  $10  million  US.  con- 
tribution to  preserve  ancient  Nubian 
temples  and  other  monuments  on  the  upper 
Nile. 

Mr  Kennedy  disclosed  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan,  In  whose  ter- 
ritories the  antiquities  He,  had  offered  to 
cede  to  assisting  countries  part  of  the  finds 
made  as  a  result  of  new  excavations  to  be 
Included  in  the  program. 

He  asked  Congress  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  in  an  International  effort 
to  save  antiquities  marked  for  inundation 
by  the  Sovlet-flnanced  Aswan  Dam.  which  Is 
being  built  In  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  United 
States  finance  alone  the  estimated  $6  million 
cost  of  preserving  the  "Penrl  of  Egypt,"  a 
group  of  temples  on  the  Island  of  Phliae,  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  Aswan  Dams.  They 
now  are  submerged  part  of  the  year. 
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Mr  Kennedy  also  proposed  that  the  United 
States  take  part  In  preserving  lesser  temples 
both  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  In 
the  Sudan,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000,  and  that 
it  contribute  $1,500,000  to  speed  extensive 
archeologlcal  and  prehistory  research  In 
areas  now  unexplored  but  threatened  with 
flooding 

However.  Mr.  Kennedy  deferred  any  U.S. 
participation  In  a  major  project,  estimated 
to  cost  $60  million  to  $80  million,  to  save 
Abu  Slmbel,  the  most  majestic  of  the  threat- 
ened Egyptian  antiquities.  He  said  the  en- 
gineering problems  concerning  preservation 
of  the  temples,  which  are  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock,  entailed  "serious  dlfllcultles, "  and  re- 
quired further  studies. 

All  the  expenditures  proposed  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy already  are  available  In  Egyptian 
pounds  accumulated  as  a  result  of  U.S.  mu- 
tual aid  expenditures.  He  said  all  the  needs 
could  be  met  from  funds  already  determined 
to  be  In  excess  of  prospective  U.S. 
requirements. 

In  parallel  letters  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  the  United  States  should  Join 
with  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scl- 
entlflc  and  Cultural  Organization  to  pre- 
vent "what  would  otherwise  be  an  Irrepara- 
ble loss  to  science  and  the  cultural  history 
of  mankind." 

He  noted  that  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Sudan  had 
offered  to  "cede,  with  certain  exceptions,  at 
least  half  of  the  flnds  of  the  parties  carrying 
out  excavations  In  Nubia."  He  said  he  would 
name  a  commission  of  leading  Egyptologists 
and  Government  officials  "to  make  plans  for 
the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  the  an- 
tiquities ceded  to  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  contribution" 

"In  making  these  funds  available."  the 
President  continued,  "the  United  States  will 
be  participating  In  an  International  effort 
which  has  captured  the  Imagination  and 
sympathy  of  F>®ople  throughout  the  world 
By  thus  contributing  to  the  preservation  of 
past  cU-lllzatlons,  we  will  strengthen  and 
enrich  our  own." 

He  suggested  that  the  first  U.S.  contribu- 
tion should  match  the  cost  of  preserving  the 
Greco-Roman  temples  of  Phliae,  sacred  Is- 
land of  Isls,  Egyptian  goddess  of  motherhood 
and  fertility.  They  are  considered  the  sec- 
ond most  ImpKjrtant  group  of  monuments 
on  the  upper  Nile. 

The  project  on  which  Mr.  Kennedy  held 
up  a  recommendation  Involves  tremendous 
engineering  problems  The  great  temples  of 
Abu  Slmbel  Is  flanked  by  four  67-foot-hlgh 
figures  of  Rameses  II  carved  during  the  13th 
century  B.C.,  as  well  as  other  statuary. 

The  President  told  Congress  that  two  ma- 
jor plans  had  been  advanced  for  saving  these 
monuments.  One,  he  said,  recommends 
building  a  cofferdam  around  them  and  the 
other  proposes  to  sever  the  temples  from  the 
cliff  of  which  they  are  a  part  and  lift  them 
200   feet    to    the    future    level    of    the    Nile. 

"Each  of  these  plans  entails  serious  diffi- 
culties." he  observed,  "and  further  studies 
are  being  made.  Therefore,  I  feel  It  would 
be  premature  to  recommend,  at  the  present 
time,  that  any  U.S.  funds  be  provided  for 
this  purpose." 

The  following  statement  was  read 
Thursday  morning,  April  20.  1961.  by 
Miss  Gertrude  S.  Carraway,  of  New  Bern, 
N.C.,  honorary  president  general,  during 
the  70th  Annual  Continental  Congress  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  Constitution 
Hall.  Washington,  DC.  Miss  Carraway 
offered  the  motion,  seconded  by  Mrs.  P. 
Clagett  Hoke,  of  Jeffersontown,  Ky.,  and 
it  was   passed   unanimously,   with   ap- 


plause, by  the  large  assemblage  of  mem- 
bers, NSDAR: 

Too  late  for  consideration  by  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  a  matter  of  historical  Im- 
portance to  all  patriotic  Americans  has  been 
called  to  our  attention  by  Congressmen  be- 
longing to  both  political  parties 

One-fourth  of  the  historically  significant 
buildings  In  this  country  have  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  last  20  years. 

By  decision  of  two  officials,  without  public 
hearings,  I  am  Informed,  the  houses  of  his- 
tory fronting  on  Lafayette  Square  here,  a 
veritable  forecourt  for  the  White  House,  are 
slated,  unnecessarily  and  unwisely,  for  Im- 
mediate removal  to  make  way  for  a  Federal 
building. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  Con- 
gressmen are  gravely  concerned  and  have 
earnestly  requested  the  aid  and  Interest  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  not 
only  to  help  save  the  Dolly  Madison  House, 
the  Benjamin  Tayloe  House,  and  other  his- 
torical and  cultural  structures  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  but  also  to  assist  with  the 
passage  of  congressional  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  publication  of  a  compilation 
of  historic  sites  throughout  the  country 
and  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities  of 
national  significance  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Prom  Its  beginning  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  our  National  Society,  as  set 
forth  In  our  bylaws,  has  been  the  protection 
of  historical  spots.  Our  members  have  long 
realized  that  from  living  history  we  are 
much  more  apt  to  want  to  prove  worthy 
of  our  rich  heritage  by  working  for  better 
citizenship  In  the  present  and  a  greater  Na- 
tion in  the  future. 

Due  largely  to  our  DAR  examples  and 
teachings,  citizens  in  general  are  at  long 
last  becoming  Increasingly  Interested  in 
American  history  and  the  value  of  holding 
relics  of  past  Importance  In  trust  for  the 
generations  to  come. 

Bills  along  these  lines  have  been  recently 
Introduced  and  sponsored  by  Congressmen 
of  both  parties.  In  my  Judgment,  they 
merit  and  deserve  the  careful  study  and  ac- 
tive support  of  our  members  In  their  en- 
deavors to  stop  the  wanton  destruction  of 
historical,   cultural   and   architectural  gems. 

Accordingly,  I  move  tliat  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  t>e  urged  to  write  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Congressmen  registering  support  and  in- 
terest in  efforts  to  preserve  historic  sites 
and  other  symbols  of  our  American  heritage. 

In  February  1961  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  the  Cultural 
Resources  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
effective  utilization  of  such  resources  in 
carrying  out  a  long-range  program  to 
make  the  Nation's  Capital  equal  in  cul- 
tural matters  to  the  capital  cities  of 
other  great  nations. 

Similar  measures  were  introduced  by 
Senators  John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
Wayne  Morse,  and  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell  1 . 
So  here  is  a  bipartisan  measure  which 
deserves  Presidential  support.  Perhaps 
this  is  forthcoming.  t)ecause.  in  a  speech 
to  fund-drive  workers  of  the  National 
Ss^nphony  Orchestra,  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  Philip  H.  Coombs, 
called  for  a  great  overall  plan  to  give 
the  significant  overarching  cultural 
climate  needed  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  take  its  rightful  place 
beside  other  capital  cities  of  the  world 
with  regard  to  the  fine  arts. 


A  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell],  and  Senator 
Hubert  H  Humphrey,  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  last  year  showed 
that  the  municipal  government  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  spends  annually  only 
the  piddling  sum  of  $16,000  on 
the  fine  arts.  This  can  be  compared 
to  the  $800,000  which  San  Francisco,  a 
smaller  city,  spends  on  the  arts.  It  was 
facts  such  as  these,  doubtless,  which  led 
the  New  York  Times.  Time  magazine, 
the  Reporter  magazine,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  other  publications 
to  deplore  the  lack  of  cultural  progress 
of  the  Nations  Capital. 

The  Nation's  Capital  has  been  de- 
scribed in  such  unflattering  terms  as 
"hick  town"  and  "cultural  backwater" 
by  these  national  publications.  W.  H. 
Kiplinger,  publisher  of  the  Kiplinger 
newsletters,  a  native  Washingtonian, 
has  declared  that  Washington.  DC.  has 
no  homegrown  culture,  such  as  London, 
Vienna,  and  other  European  capital  cities 
have,  and  that  such  culture  as  it  does 
have  is  brought  in  and  pasted  on. 

The  Congress  controls  the  purse 
strings  of  the  Nations  Capital,  and  al- 
locates local  taxes  raised  locally — a  func- 
tion of  city  governments  alone  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

So,  a  word  from  the  President  to 
the  Democratically  controlled  Congress 
could  quickly  raise  the  $16,000  to  a  re- 
spectable sum. 

Let  us  hoF>e  that  he  will  soon  move  on 
this  matter. 

In  1942  the  Congress  established  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Depart- 
ment and  gave  it  extensive  authority  in 
the  fine  arts.  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  signed  this  act  into  law. 

Some  discerning  students  of  govern- 
ment have  compared  this  law,  in  its  pos- 
sible significance,  to  the  British  Arts 
Council. 

The  Congress  allocates  the  $16,000  for 
local  art  programs  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreation  Department.  Now,  I 
admit  that  $16,000  is  better  than  noth- 
ing, but  when  we  have  spent  more  than 
$85  billion  abroad  in  recent  years — and 
this  has  helped  other  nations  restore 
opera  houses,  and  carry  on  cultural  pro- 
grams of  important  and  significant  ex- 
tent— then  it  does  seem  to  many  cultural 
leaders  that  Congress  ought  to  do  some- 
thing which  would  permit  the  residents 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  to  spend  1  mill 
out  of  each  tax  dollar  of  their  own  local 
revenue  for  cultural  activities.  This 
would  provide  a  tidy  sum  of  $180,000  a 
year  for  art  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  shed  the  "hick  town  " 
status  immediately. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Democrats,  including  Senators 
Humphrey,  and  Morse,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  IMr.  McDowell  1 
which  would  allocate  to  art  1  mill  out  of 
each  tax  dollar  raised  locally.  So  far 
they  have  tailed  to  get  the  nod  of  the 
President. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  his  bill, 
H.R.  4348.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell!  called  for  the  ef- 
fective development  of  the  human  and 
other  cultural  resources  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia  without  regard  to  race  or 
color.  %  necessary  step  in  view  of  the 
undemocratic  hiring  and  employment 
policies  persisted  In  by  such  cultural  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  despite  the  contribution  of 
the  American  Negro  to  our  Nation  s  cul- 
ture. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PowiXLl  declared  on  March  20,  1961: 

A  thorough  search  would  surely  find  Ne- 
gro musicians  capable  of  playing  In  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra. 

He  went  on  to  say.  In  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Recoso  of  that  date  that : 

If  It  la  simply  a  matter  of  not  being  able 
to  And  a  competent  Negro  musician,  and  not 
a  matter  of  bias  reinforced  by  hiring  only 
through  a  Jim  Crow  local  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  then  there  Is  a 
simple  solution.  That  solution  Is  to  make 
a  more  thorough  search. 

Because  I  am  confident  that  competent 
Negro  musicians  can  be  found  who  will  add 
luster  to  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
I  hereby  offer  my  own  services  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  Negro  Instrumientallst  for  the 
orchestra. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  should 
represent  to  all  the  world  our  high  standards 
and  aspirations  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people, 
and  our  part  in  and  contribution  to  Western 
civilization. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  has  rep- 
resented this  Nation  on  Its  tours  abroad  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  as  part  of  the  President's  program 
for  cultural  exchange  which  Is  financed  by 
taxes  which  are  paid  on  a  nonsegregated 
basis. 

That  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
does  not  have  a  single  Negro  Instrumentalist 
in  its  ranks  despite  the  vast  contribution  of 
the  American  Negro  to  our  Nation's  musical 
culture,  a  contribution  which  Is  universally 
acknowledged  by  people  of  all  nations,  is  a 
matter  to  be  deplored 

Top  Government  officials  have  shown  deep 
ooncem  in  the  case  of  the  nonreferral  of 
Negroes  to  employers  and  contractors  work- 
ing cm  Federal  buildings  or  holding  Federal 
contracts. 

Surely,  the  fact  thaf  there  has  nerer.  In 
the  entire  time  that  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  been  in  existence,  been  even 
one  Negro  employed  by  this  musical  organ- 
ization should  also  be  a  matter  of  public 
concern. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
been  included  In  the  budget  for  the  first 
time,  and  Members  of  Congress  will  soon 
be  asked  to  appropriate  funds  to  It.  These 
funds  are  small  in  amount,  and  far  from 
what  a  city  the  size  of  Washington  should 
be  contributing  to  Its  orchestra  If  we  are  to 
Judge  by  what  other  American  cities  con- 
trlbirte. 

But.  In  any  event,  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  come  to 
the  Congress  with  clean  hands  and.  espe- 
cially. In  view  of  the  worldwide  Interest  m 
what  we  as  a  people  do  about  solving  our 
own  problems  of  bias  and  prejudice,  they 
should  make  an  honest  attempt  to  end  the 
longstanding  bias  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  against  Negro  musicians 

Now  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times: 
Racial  Citrbs  Banni3) — Kxnnidt  CAtrriONS 
Agencees  ON  Recheational  Gbottps 

Washingtow.  April  20. — President  Kennedy 
ordered  Federal  agencies  Thursday  to  take 
Immediate  and  specific  action  to  bar  the  use 
of  their  names  or  facilities  to  any  employee 
recreational  groups  that  practice  racial  dis- 
crimination. 
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"Current  practices  in  each  department  are 
to  be  brought  into  immediate  compliance 
with  this  policy,  and  a  report  by  the  head 
of  each  executive  agency  filed  to  that  effect 
before  May  1,  1961,"  the  President  said  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  heads  of  all  departments 
and  agencies. 

Pierre  Salinger,  White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary, said  he  did  not  consider  the  memoran- 
dum to  be  based  on  anything  specific  when 
asked  If  the  President  was  hitting  at  any 
particular  group  or  agency. 

Mr  Kennedy  said  his  order  was  In  line  with 
his  March  6  Executive  order  affirming  that 
"discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  color. 
or  national  origin  Is  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tutional principles  and  policies  of  the  United 
States." 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  about  which 
the  'democrats  are  hurling  these  secrre- 
gation  charges,  is  using  th?  new  State 
Department  auditorium  for  its  concerts. 

Will  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  actually  bar  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  from  use  of  the  fine 
new  auditorium  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  the  President  uses  for  press 
conferences'' 

Or  does  the  President's  order  with  re- 
gard to  segregation  apply  only  to  Fed- 
eral employee  organizations? 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
Democratic  charges  that  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  biased  in  its  hir- 
ing practices  have  nothing  to  do  with 

This  is  true,  for  the  charges  are  only 
more  politics. 

One  is  incli.led  to  suspect  that  poli- 
tics are  involved  because,  or  so  it  is  said, 
all  other  major  American  sv-mphony 
orchestras  have  exactly  the  same  hiring 
policies  that  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  does. 

In  any  event,  to  sum  up,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Democrats  have  done  little  for 
the  arts  during  the  first  100  days  of  the 
new  administration  to  carry  out  their 
campaign  promises  of  last  fall. 

The  destruction  of  the  Lafayette 
Square  buildings  will  give  our  country 
a  definite  and  major  setback  in  world 
opinion. 

The  lack  of  re.spon.se  to  the  people  by 
the  Democrats  in  this  regard  is  monu- 
mental, and  is  more  typical  of  a  mon- 
archial  form  of  government  than  of  a 
democracy  or  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  ours  is. 

The  Democrats  are  going  to  have  to  do 
much  better  than  they  have  done  so  far 
to  match  the  splendid  record  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower  in  the  arts. 

Among  the  cultural  steps  taken  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  were: 
enactment  of  the  Humphrey-Thompson 
Act — Public  Law  860,  84th  Congress — 
under  which  our  great  orchestras,  artists, 
and  talented  groups  from  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  sent  overseas  to 
demonstrate  the  cultural  accompli.sh- 
ments  of  the  people  of  our  country  and 
to  counteract  Russian  propaganda  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  materialists. 

Other  steps  taken  under  President 
Eisenhower  included  the  adoption  of  the 
Thompson-Pulbnght  National  Cultural 
Center  Act;  and  the  Thompson-Hum- 
phrey-Anderson Act  transferring  the 
historic  Patent  Office  Building  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  permanent 


home  for  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts  which  the  Congress  established  in 
1840. 

The  Patent  Office  Building,  designed 
by  the  great  architect,  Robert  Mills,  who 
designed  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Treasury  Department  Building,  will 
also  house  a  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

These  are  far-reaching  and  important 
steps  of  which  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  President  Eisen- 
hower can  be  proud. 


LIVESTOCK.      MEATPACKING.      AND 
MONOPOLY 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  "xtraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  84th.  85th.  86th,  and  the  present 
&7th  Congress,  I  have  been  honored  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No. 
5,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.     During   the   86th 
Congress,  our  Subcommittee  No.  5  inves- 
tigated, studied  and  reported  on  small 
business  problems  in  food  distribution 
On  December  27,  1960,  we  submitted  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
approved  and  forwarded  to  the  House, 
Report  No    2234.  entitled.  "Small  Busi- 
ness   Problems    in    Food    Distribution." 
In  that  report,  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  tendencies  to  the  concentration 
of  economic  power,  to  collusive  price  ac- 
tion, and  to  unfair  competitive  methods 
which  have  been  uncovered  through  this 
and  other  investigations  of  the  food  in- 
dustry are  shown  to  have  arisen  in  part 
from  first,  acquisitions  and  mergers  by 
large  corporate  chain  food  retail  firms  of 
competing  retailers  and  of  facilities  en- 
gaged in  'ood  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing:   second,   vevtical   integration   by 
corporate  chain  food  retail  firms  of  the 
functions  of  food  retailing  with  whole- 
saling,   transportation,    manufacturing, 
processing,  and  in  some  instances,  with 
the  production  of  food  products,  such  as, 
for  example,   the  feeding  of   livestock; 
and    third,    utilization    of    concentrated 
economic  power  by  large  chain  food  re- 
tailers in  the  buying  and  marketing  of 
private  label  food  items  to  the  exclusion 
of  competing  brands  from  the  market- 
place, such  as,  for  example,  the  exclusion 
from    appropriate    shelf    space    in    the 
stores  of  the  chain  retailers. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  Con- 
gress enact  new  legislation  to  strengthen 
our  public  policy  against  monoix)lies  and 
monopolistic  practices.  In  that  connec- 
tion, we  recommend  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion 
Act  to  prohibit  integration  of  food  re- 
tailing with  meatpacking  and  other 
functions  of  food  manufacturing  smd 
processing  where  the  effect  of  such  inte- 
gration of  functions  would  be  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  monopoly. 


In  following  through  on  that  recom- 
mendation, February  2.  1961.  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  3798  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921  to  strengthen 
independent  competition  by  providing 
for  competitive  enterprise  in  the  retail 
gales  of  meat,  meat  food  products,  live- 
stock products,  and  other  food  Items. 
Briefly  stated,  that  bill  would  make  It 
unlawful  for  any  meatpacker  or  food  re- 
tailer whose  gross  sales  were  more  than 
$30  million  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  to  engage  in  both  the  business 
of  meatpacking  and  food  retailing. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  brought  an  antltriist 
case  against  the  big  packers  charging 
them  with  monopoly  power  and  the 
abuse  of  that  power.  At  that  time,  they 
were  engaged  in  meatpacking  and  in 
the  whole.sale  and  retail  distribution  of 
meat  and  meat  food  products.  That  case 
against  the  five  largest  packers  was  con- 
cluded In  1920  with  a  consent  decree 
which  required  those  large  packers  to 
discontinue  their  operations  involving 
retail  distribution. 

In  1956,  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  fc  Co  ,  said 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  filed  a  petition 
in  the  U.S.  district  court  that  the  1920 
consent  decree  be  modified  so  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  reengage  in  the  retail  dis- 
tribution of  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts. They  argued  that  any  economic 
power  that  they  retain  in  meatpacking 
can  no  longer  be  carried  over  Into  other 
branches  of  the  food  indu-stry  in  view 
of  the  enormous  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred In  retail  food  distribution.  In 
that  connection,  they  pointed  out  that 
large  corporate  chain  food  retailers  have 
engaged  in  the  business  of  meatpacking. 
Elarlier  In  1939,  the  US  district  court 
denied  a  similar  request  that  these  large 
meatpackers  reenter  the  business  of 
retailing  meats  and  groceries.  The  de- 
nial of  the  petition  on  that  occasion  was 
on  the  ground  that  reentry  Into  the  field 
of  retail  food  distribution  would  imperil 
the  independent  retailers  and  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  economic  F>ower 
that  they  would  hold  and  exeicise.  held 
inherent  dangers  of  abuse. 

On  December  12,  1960.  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois — eastern  division — denied  the 
petition  of  the  big  packers  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  1920  consent  decree.  In 
doing  so,  the  court  stated: 

If  the  defendants  were  to  engage  In  the 
business  of  operating  general  retail  food 
stores,  they  would  enjoy  a  substantial  ad- 
vantage over  their  rivals  as  a  result  of  their 
control  of  nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  meats 
and  meat  products.  Vertical  Integration 
through  acquisition  of  existing  retail  stores 
or  chains  would  tend  to  restrain  competi- 
tion by  providing  the  defendants  with 
captive  outlets  for  both  their  meats  and 
groceries,  to  the  exclusion  of  competitive 
products. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Retail  outlets  are  increasingly  Integrated 
with  wholesalers,  and  centralized  buying  of 
meats  has  Increased,  with  corporate  chains 
purchasing  practically  all  of  their  meats 
xmder  group  buying  arrangements.  Ap- 
proximately 106  of  the  704  voluntary  and 
cooperative  chains  have  group  meat  buying 
programs.  If  the  defendants  were  permitted 
to  sell  groceries  and  fresh  milk  and  cream 
at  wholesale  along  with  their  meats,  the 
competitive    advantages    of    offering    a    full 


line  of  products  and  the  economies  result- 
ing from  large  volume  and  combined  man- 
agerial and  sales  staffs  would  afford  the 
defendants  a  competitive  advantage  similar 
to  that  which  has  largely  eliminated  the 
butcher  shop,  the  greengrocer,  and  the 
bakery  shop  from  the  retail  trade. 

For  the  same  reasons.  I  have  publicly 
stated  that  the  1920  consent  decree 
should  not  be  upset,  revised,  modified  or 
made  ineffective.  Also.  I  have  said  that 
since  the  basic  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  1920  consent  de- 
cree were  based  appear  to  be  sound,  then 
we  should  not  permit  corporate  chain 
food  retailers  to  engage  in  meatpack- 
ing and  retail  food  distribution  and  then 
put  the  meatpackers  to  a  competitive 
disadvantage. 

The  objective  of  H.R.  3798  Is  to  help 
promote  fairness  and  simple  justice  by 
keeping  others  from  doing  today  what 
the  1920  consent  decree  prohibits  the 
large  meatpackers  from  doing. 

Large  segments  of  the  business  com- 
munity have  expressed  strong  support 
for  this  proposed  legislation.  This  sup- 
port has  come  from  the  Western  States 
Meat  Packers'  Association,  a  trade  asso- 
ciation of  small  and  independent  meat- 
packers  who  are  located  in  the  11 
Western  States,  and  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers'  Association,  a 
trade  association  of  thousands  of  small 
and  Independent  meatpackers  located 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, food  distributors  at  both  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  levels  have  expressed 
their  thought  that  legislation  along  these 
lines  mun  be  enacted  if  we  are  to  save 
our  free  and  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  food  distribution. 

Not  only  is  the  competitive  enterprise 
system  in  food  distribution  threatened 
by  monor>ollstlc  practices  and  conditions 
through  the  integration  of  meatpacking 
and  retail  distribution  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products,  but,  also,  these  integra- 
tion practices  and  conditions  are  giving 
rise  to  unmistakable  tendencies  toward 
monopoly  conditions  in  the  marketing  of 
livestock'  For  that  reason,  representa- 
tives of  important  livestock  marketing 
agencies  have  expressed  alarm  over 
these  tendencies  to  monopoly  conditions. 
Also,  they  are  expressing  widespread  and 
vigorous  support  for  enactment  of  H.R. 
3798 

On  April  21,  1961.  Mr.  David  L.  Cham- 
bers. Jr..  pre.sident  of  the  Independent 
Stockyards  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Busine.ss  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Patman],  in  the  following 
language: 

May  I  compliment  you,  your  commit- 
tee, and  its  Subcommittee  No.  5,  for  helping 
to  bring  Into  sharp  focus  the  chaotic  and 
discriminatory  conditions  now  prevailing  In 
the  livestock  marketing  Industry? 

On  the  same  date.  Mr.  Chambers 
wrote  me  and  enclosed  excerpts  from  the 
1960  aimual  reports  of  the  Indianapolis 
Stockyards  Co.,  Inc.  In  that  annual  re- 
port of  the  Indianapolis  Stockyards  Co., 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  ptirpose  for 
which  Congress  passed  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  in  1921  has  not  been 
realized,  and  urged  that  consideration  be 
given  to  a  strengthening  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  and  its  administra- 


tion. These  expressions  are  similar  to 
those  made  by  representatives  of  the 
Denver  Stockyards  Co.  and  representa- 
tives of  the  River  Markets  Group,  who 
represent  stockyards  and  livestock  mar- 
keting facilities  In  practically  all  of  the 
principal  meatpacking  centers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
largest  corporate  chain  food  retail  or- 
ganizations have  integrated  their  opera- 
tions to  include  not  only  meatpacking, 
but,  also,  extensive  feed  lot  operations, 
members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  are  viewing  growing  tenden- 
cies as  a  matter  which  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  Include  here  excerpts 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Indianap- 
olis Stockyards  Co.  entitled  "Govern- 
ment Regulations  and  Competition  in 
the  Livestock  Marketing  Industry-,"  and 
the  letter  from  the  president  of  the  In- 
dianapwlis  Stockyards  Co.  under  date  of 
April  21.  1961.  The  documents  are  as 
follows : 

Indianapolis  Stockyards  Co.,  Inc., 

Indianapoha,  Ind.,  April  21,  1961. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roostvelt:  As  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  Select  Conimiltee  on 
Small  Business,  I  thought  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  attached  excerpts  from  the 
1960  annual  report  of  this  company  which 
quotes  extensively  from  the  report  of  Sub- 
committee No.  6  (H.  Rept  No.  2234.  "Small 
Business  Problems  in  Pood  Distribution") . 

Congress  intended  that  the  Piupkers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1920  (broadeij^jili  scopye 
by  the  1958  amendments)  showKjtotect 
the  public,  particularly  the  grinltt.  anJt 
feeder  of  livestock.  The  act  was  aS»  In- 
tended to  curb  unfair  competitive  practices 
among  those  who  engage  in  livestock  market- 
ing. If  these  two  purposes  of  the  act  are  to 
b*»  achieved,  th?  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division 
would  have  to  set  about  far  more  aggressively 
and  conscientiously  than  In  the  past  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  act  fairly,  uni- 
formly, and  without  discrimination  as  be- 
tween those  engaged  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  livestock. 

May  I  compliment  you  as  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  5  and  yotir  fellow  conunlttee 
members  for  helping  to  bring  into  sharp 
focus  the  chaotic  and  discriminatory  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  In  the  livestock  market- 
ing Industry? 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  L.  Chambers,  Jr. 


[Excerpt   from   the    1960    annual    report   of 

Indianapolis  Stockyards  Co.,  Inc.] 
Go\'EaNMrNT   Recttlation    and    Competition 

IN    THE    Ln-ESTOCK    MARKETING    iNDtTSTRT 

The  last  two  annual  reports  have  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  the  subject  of 
Government  regulation  and  Its  significance 
to  the  IndlanapoUs  market.  They  explained 
how  the  monopoly  power  of  the  big  packers 
In  controlling  the  livestock  and  meat  trade 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  had 
prompted  Congress  back  in  1921  to  pass  the 
Packers  and  SU-ckyards  Act;  how  an  intended 
purpose  of  the  act  was  to  protect  livestock 
shippers  from  certain  unfair  trade  practices 
at  the  public  stockyards;  how  a  loophole  in 
the  act  Itself  and  the  failure  of  the  varlo\is 
Secretaries  of  AgrlciJture  down  through  the 
years  to  give  the  act  Impartial,  uniform,  and 
vigorous  enforcement  have  served  as  fertUe 
soil  for  the  widespread  growth  of  unregvilated 
small     stockyards,     auction     markets,     sale 
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barna.  concentration  points,  and  buying  sta- 
tions; how  this  condition  of  competitive  dls- 
adTantage  and  discrimination  has  been 
aggravated  by  close  regulation  of  the  major 
stockyards  as  national  public  utilities  with- 
out benefit  of  protective  franchise  such  as 
enjoyed  by  other  utilities. 

These  reports  further  explained  how.  in 
1921.  90  percent  of  all  livestock  was  sold  at 
the  public  stockyards;  how  by  1958  nearly 
half  of  the  livestock  sales  In  the  United 
States  were  being  made  through  unsuper- 
vised marketing  channels;  how  In  that  year 
Congress  amended  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  to  bring  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  livestock 
markets,  market  agencies,  eind  dealers  In  In- 
terstate commerce;  how  during  1959  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  made  consider- 
able progress  In  the  Initial  step  toward 
effective  regulation — that  of  posting  hun- 
dreds of  markets  and  registering  thousands 
of  market  agencies  and  dealers  newly  cov- 
ered by  the  amended  act;  how  amending  the 
act  Is  one  thing,  aggressive  enforcement  Is 
another;  how  the  long  era  of  discrimination 
against  the  big  central  markets  will  come  to 
an  end  only  at  such  Ume  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department  of  Agricult\ire  set  about 
to  fulfill  Congress'  Intent  of  equal  and  uni- 
form regulation  of  all  livestock  markets  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

Cmr  1957  and  1959  annual  reports  elab- 
orated on  this  matter  of  the  severe  com- 
petition faced  by  the  major  public  markets 
In  the  United  States.  They  disclosed,  for 
example,  that  within  a  radius  of  75  miles 
of  Indianapolis  there  are  some  60  livestock 
markets  of  one  type  or  another,  12  packers 
buying  direct  at  their  plants,  and  scores 
of  traders,  packer  buyers,  and  commission 
men  from  other  central  markets  all  scouring 
the  countryside  for  livestock.  These  re- 
ports explained  how  packers  have  two  basic 
ways  of  buying  livestock.  In  competition 
and  out  of  competition;  how  It  was  tradi- 
tional for  the  packers  over  the  years  to  buy 
most  of  their  livestock  In  competition  at 
the  major  public  stockyards;  how  packer 
buying  gradually  became  decentralized  as 
packers  set  up  country  buying  stations;  how 
In  the  last  few  years  the  packers  have  taken 
more  and  more  to  bypassing  the  central 
markets  and  buying  through  noncompeti- 
tive channels. 

In  the  Par  West,  for  Instance,  the  rapid 
growth  of  conxmerclal  feedlots  with  cattle 
going  direct  to  packers  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  In  recent  months  the  pub- 
lic markets  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
were  closed.  This  direct  movement  has  cut 
sharply  Into  the  cattle  receipts  at  IDenver. 
Omaha.  Sioux  City,  and  other  western 
markets.  Here  In  the  Middle  West  where 
there  are  relatively  few  commercial  feedlot 
operations,  direct  buying  of  cattle  and 
swine  by  the  packers  is.  nevertheless,  exten- 
sive. They  accomplish  this  by  having  buy- 
ers ride  the  countryside  purchasing  livestock 
right  c  -.  the  farm,  by  operating  numerous 
bujrlng  stations  In  rural  areas,  and  by  en- 
couraging producers  to  bring  their  livestock 
right  to  the  packing  plant  Farmers  are 
lurged  to  sell  direct  on  the  Idea  that  they  can 
thereby  eliminate  marketing  charges,  shrink, 
and  the  cost  of  hauling.  Insurance,  and 
feed.  The  convenience  of  selling  direct  has 
great  appeal  to  farmers.  This  is  particularly 
true  as  long  as  prices  made  at  a  large  public 
market  In  their  area  can  guide  them  as  to 
the  value  of  their  livestock.  The  question 
is.  what  will  happen  to  the  farmers'  bargain- 
ing power  and  how  will  they  know  what 
their  livestock  Is  worth  If  the  competitive 
public  markets  are  severely  weakened  or 
should  cease  to  exist? 

If  selling  direct  appeals  to  faraiers,  buying 
direct  Is  even  more  attractive  to  the  packers : 
the  element  of  competition  is  largely,  If  not 
entirely,  eliminated.  The  more  they  buy  In 
the  country,  the  less  they  support  the  forces 
of  competition  at  work  on  the  price -setting 


public   markets.     This,   of   cotirse,   tends   to 
depress  prices. 

Within  the  last  2  years  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness' appointed  a  subcommittee*  to  study 
the  Influence  of  the  Nation's  huge  retail 
chains  In  food  distribution  and  Its  effect 
on  small  business  throughout  the  food  in- 
dustry. ThU  study  Included  an  inquiry  Into 
the  direct  buying  practices  of  packers.  The 
subcommittee  has  Just  released  an  extensive 
report  on  Its  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations.' It  considers  the  whole 
background  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  and  explains  that  regulation  of  packers 
Is  provided  for  In  title  II  of  the  act.*  The 
report  then  discusses  the  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  his  Department 
to  enforce  title  II  and  states  In  part: 

"The  act  provides  that  meatpackers  sub- 
ject to  its  provisions  shall  not  engage  In 
practices  that  restrain  commerce  or  create 
a  monopoly.  They  are  prohibited  from  buy- 
ing or  selling  any  article  for  the  purpose  of 
or  with  the  effect  of  manipulating  or  con- 
trolling prices  in  conunerce.  They  are  also 
prohibited  from  engaging  In  any  unfair,  de- 
ceptive, or  unjustly  discriminatory  practice 
or  device  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  or 
conspiring,  combining,  agreeing,  or  arrang- 
ing with  other  persons  to  do  any  of  these 

"The  lists  of  cases  In  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  proceeded  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  since  January 
1957  •  •  •  shows  that  in  very  few  cases  has 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  proceeded  in 
formal  cases  under  title  II  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  against  monopoly,  price 
discrimination,  or  restriction  of  competition 
in  the  sale  of  meat  to  conclusion  and  with 
effective  results." ' 

"The  USDA  has  proceeded  In  many  cases 
against  false  and  misleading  advertising  and 
similar  merchandising  practices  under  title 
U  of  the  act  Some  of  those  cases  have  been 
concluded  since  1957,  but  they  are  relatively 
unimportant  In  their  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  meatpacking  industry.  More 
Important  are  the  unfair  livestock  buying 
practices'  cases  involving  restrictions  of 
competition  In  the  buying  of  livestock. 
Two  Important  cases  have  been  filed  within 
the  past  3  years  but  those  cases  have  not 
been  concluded.* 

"Complaints  have  reached  [the]  subcom- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  much  of  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  expedi- 
tiously and  effectively  handle  Important 
cases  Involving  monopoly,  price  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  restriction  of  competition 
practices  In  the  sale  of  meat,  and  unfair 
practices  and  restriction  of  competition  In 
the  buying  of  livestock,  stems  In  large  part 
from  a  lack  of  sympathetic  understanding 
and  determination  to  enforce  title  II  pro- 
visions of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
against  these  practices  and  to  keep  In  the 
top  positions  of  the  packers  and  stockyards 
administration  officials  in  sjTnpathy  with 
vigorous  and  effective  enforcement  of  these 
provisions  under  the  law. 

"As  a  result  of  some  of  these  complaints. 
Inquiries  were  made  about  organizations  and 
reorganizations  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  In  the  USDA.    It  was  learned  that 
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the  latest  of  these  reorganizations  was  made 
effective  July  1.  1960.  In  this  and  each  of 
a  series  of  changes  which  has  taken  place  in 
a  shifting  of  personnel  since  1953,  personnel 
with  experience,  sympathy,  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  have 
been  removed  from  top  operating  positions 
and  either  moved  out  of  supervisory  posi- 
tions or  separated  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture." ' 

After  stating  In  detail  the  findings  of  the 
subcommittee  as  a  result  of  hearings  held 
In  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
report  recites  the  subcommittee's  conclu- 
sions, one  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

•10.  The  national  antlmonopoly  public 
policy  has  not  been  fully  realized  because 
under  existing  laws  the  enforcement  agencies 
are   hindered  by  - 

••(e)  Failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  experienced  career 
administrators  and  advisors  who  are  In 
sympathy  with  and  have  enthusiasm  for 
vlgoroxis  and  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as 
amended;" " 

In  the  subcommittees  recommendations 
which  follow  Its  conclusions,  the  Secretary 
Is  urged  to  correct  this  condition  and  Con- 
gress Is  advised  to  strengthen  the  Packers 
and   Stockyards   Act.' 

Whether  direct  buying  as  now  conducted 
by  some  packers  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
manipulating  or  controlling  prices  Is  not 
clear.  No  one  can  object  to  packers  wanting 
to  buy  their  livestock  requirements  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  the  same  as  other  proces- 
sors when  they  buy  their  raw  material 
There  Is  increasing  concern,  however,  that 
some  packers  may  be  playing  their  country 
buying  against  their  buying  at  the  big  public 
markets,  and  vice  versa,  In  order  to  hold 
down  livestock  prices,  or  at  the  very  least, 
to  keep  price  levels  unsettled.  There  Is  also 
apprehension  that  the  establishment  of 
numerous  buying  stations  may  give  rise  to  a 
division  of  territories  by  the  packers  or  may 
otherwise  foster  monopoly  control  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  livestock  producers  and  feeders 
What  Is  clear  Is  that  thus  far  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  given  remarkably 
little  attention  to  these  matters. 

The  change  of  administrations  In  Wash- 
ington has  brought  new  faces  In  all  the  top 
posts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
Is  too  soon,  of  course,  to  know  whether  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  and  his  Depart- 
ment win  set  about  more  diligently  and  en- 
thusiastically than  their  predecessors  to  en- 
force title  II  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  as  vigorously  as  Congress  Intended  in 
order,  among  other  things,  to  uncover  and 
stop  any  price  manipulation,  control  or  mo- 
noi>oll8tlc  practices  In  the  buying  of  live- 
stock. It  Is  also  too  soon  to  know  whether 
they  will  undertake  to  enforce  the  act  with 
equal  vigor  to  insure  fair,  equal,  and  non- 
discriminatory regulation  of  all  markets  un- 
der their  supervision. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  larger  packers 
continue  to  step  up  livestock  purchasing 
through  noncompetitive  channels.  Whether 
this  bypassing  of  the  big  markets  like  In- 
dlanapxills  comes  to  a  halt  will  have  to 
depend — in  the  absence  of  Government  ac- 
tion— on  how  many  farmers  come  to  recog- 
nize that  the  buyer  stands  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  through  direct  buying  and  country 
marketing;  that  the  only  effective  weapon 
farmers  have  for  meeting  the  challenge  Is 
by  pitting  their  supply  of  livestock  In  large 
numbers  against  the  packers  In  open  com- 
petition at  the  major  markets.  EKirlng  1960 
we  redoubled  our  efforts  to  get  this  message 
across  to  every  fanner  within  reach.  The 
results  of  these  efforts  may  not  have  been 


encouraging  In  terms  of  hog  receipts  at  our 
market,  but  we  continue  to  feel  confident 
that  farmers  will  see  the  light  and  not  con- 
tinue to  dissipate  their  l)argalnlng  power. 


•  Report,  p.  115. 
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PRESIDENT  CROWDUS  BAKER  AND 
HIS  COLLEAGUES— ENLIGHTENED 
BUSINESS  LEADERS 

Mr.  PHILBrN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend niy  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  speeches  of  the  year  was  de- 
livered before  tht  New  England  Council 
at  Boston  last  November  by  that  dis- 
tinguished and  Illustrious  business  leader 
and  patriot.  President  Crowdus  Baker 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  L  Co. 

When  the  speech  first  csime  to  my 
attention  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
it  because  it  struck  me  as  being  a 
splendid  example  of  business  statesman- 
ship at  its  best.  Not  only  did  it  con- 
tain a  comprehensive  summary  and  re- 
view of  the  business  activities  of  his 
company  in  New  England,  but  what  is 
rare,  in  a  speech  of  this  type,  in  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Baker  anal.vzed  and  spoke 
out  with  the  boldness  and  imagination 
of  enlightened  leadership  on  contem- 
porary economic  questions. 

The  story  he  recited  of  the  mafmifi- 
cent  accomplishments  of  his  great  com- 
pany in  New  England  completely  dis- 
pelled pessimism  because  the  great 
progress  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Baker  in 
the  expansion  and  increased  business 
volume  of  his  company  in  this  area 
would  dispel  and  put  to  rout  even  the 
most  confirmed  pessimist. 

In   1959.  for  example,  he  states  that 
his  company's  total  sales   in  the   area 
came  to  approximately  $200  million  and 
that  in  this  picture  for  every  dollar  that 
the  company  sold  it  bought  a  dollar  and 
a  half  in  New  England.    Apparently  the 
best  is  not  yet  in  sight,  because  tVie  selling 
value  of  Sears'  Ne'w  England  purchases 
were    approximately    $300   million   and 
represented  the  largest  volume  of  goods 
the  company  has  bought  in  New  England. 
13  percent  more  than  the  previous  high 
of  the  year  before.    Spread  among  688 
sources    located    in    229    New    England 
Cities  and  towns,  over  10,000  employees 
conduct  the  company's  business  in  our 
area,  not  to  speak  of  the  company's  in- 
vestment holdings  of  some  6  million  of 
New  England  municipal  bonds  of  var- 
ious kinds,  and  bank  balances  through- 
out  the   New   England  States   amount- 
ing at  that  time  to  well  over  $11  million. 
Mr.  Baker  brought  out  the  astonish- 
ing fact  that  total  taxes  paid  by  Sears 
in  and  for  New  England  over  the  past 
10  years,  1 950  to  1959.  amounted  to  $91 '  2 
million  with  $10  million  in  1959  alone. 
This  huge  sum  was  broken  down  Into 
local  taxes  for  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. State  taxes,  franchise,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  gas  taxes,  and 
the  proportion  of  Federal  taxes  assign- 
able    to     its     New     England     business 
amounted  to  nearly  $73  million  in  the 
above  10  years. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  taxes  paid 
by  Sears  Itself,  there  were  other  taxes 
which  Sears  collected  and  remitted  in 
New  England  amounting  to  $13  million 
for  State  taxes  of  various  kinds  and  $33 
million  for  Federal  taxes.  In  total,  in 
the  past  10  years  Sears  has  handled 
about  $138  million  of  tax  money  in  con- 
nection with  its  New  England  business 
and  these  amounts  of  tax  payments  and 
remittances  are  most  impressive  and 
show  on  their  face  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions which  this  great  company  is 
making  to  our  section  of  the  country. 

With  characteristic  and  becoming 
modesty.  Mr.  Baker  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  single  out  Sears 
as  doing  more  than  its  share  but  merely 
to  point  out  that  its  share  represented 
some  very  sizable  sums,  as  he  very 
modestly  put  it. 

I  was  also  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn 
of  the  number  of  scnolarship  students 
financed  by  Sears  attending  educational 
institutions  in  the  New  England  area 
and  of  the  substantial  grants  the  com- 
pany has  made  annually  for  remedial 
teaching  in  both  the  public  and  paro- 
chial school  systems  in  Boston.  The 
company  has  not  allowed  any  specious 
interpretations  to  restrain  it  from  mak- 
ing grants  for  these  beneficient  educa- 
tional purposes  both  to  public  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

One  of  tlie  choicest  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Baker's  fine  speech  was  his  statement 
that  his  company  has  long  believed  that 
a  corporation  must  be  a  good  citizen  as 
well  as  a  profltmaker.  There  is  food  for 
thought  and  a  spur  to  action  in  that 
simple  statement.  Quoting  General 
Wood.  •»  ho  was  not  only  a  great  military 
leader,  but  is  one  of  America's  greatest 
business  statesman  who  brilliantly  served 
as  president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Sears,  a  great  American  highly  evalu- 
ated and  applauded  throughout  the 
Nation : 

Business  must  account  for  its  stewardship 
not  only  on  the  balance  sheet,  but  also  In 
matters  of  social  responsibility,  the  Improve- 
ment In  living  standards  resulting  from  busi- 
ness accomplishments  In  the  fields  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  Is  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  business  assumes  a  greater 
Bhare  of  respxjnslbUlty  for  community  needs, 
the  public  will  respond  and  do  Its  share  to- 
ward providing  the  legislative  and  economic 
climate  that  will  permit  business  to  function 
with  maximum  efficiency. 

DeclariJig  that  Sears  considers  that  a 
vital  reason  for  its  success  over  the  years 
has  been  the  interest  of  its  employees,  its 
enterprise  and  aims,  Baker  declared  that 
loyalty  and  efficiency  have  been  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  tlie  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees are  shareowners  and  are  able  to 
live  out  the  years  of  their  retirement 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  financial  secu- 
rity. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  wise, 
courageous  leadership  of  this  great  com- 
pany has  democratized  its  operations  and 
has  successfully  promoted  an  enlight- 
ened and  beneficent  system  of  profit 
sharing  among  its  employees  as  well  as 
notably  contributing  to  building  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  great  free 
enterprise  system  while  rendering  con- 
spicuous services  to  the  American  people. 


The  country  that  can  produce  great 
business  leaders  Uke  Wood,  Baker,  Kell- 
stadt.  Houser.  and  McCormell,  so  deeply 
imbued  with  social  consciousness  and  so 
admirably  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  employees  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people,  is  fortunate,  indeed,  and  the 
Sears  Co.  may  well  be  proud  of  its  great, 
enlightened  business  leadership  and  the 
enduring  contributions  they  are  making 
to  the  building  and  advancement  of  the 
Nation. 

Crowdus  Baker  has  recorded  many 
sterling  achievements  and  received  many 
honors,  the  most  recent  from  his  own 
famed  Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex., 
which  is  confen-ing  upon  him  its  coveted, 
most  distinguished  alumnus  award,  thus 
honoring  one  of  its  most  illustrious  sons, 
who  reflects  greatest  credit  upon  his 
alma  mater,  his  proud  State,  his  com- 
pany, and  his  country. 

America  needs  more  men  like  Crowdus 
Baker. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  APPOINTS 
WHITE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa3  no  objection. 
Mr.   PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   was 
gratified  to  learn  that  President  Ken- 
nedy yesterday  named  a  White  House 
Committee    on    Small    Business.    This 
again  demonstrates  the  President's  keen 
interest  in  the  critical  problems  facing 
small  business,  and  his  awareness  of  the 
important    contribution     which     small 
business    can    make    toward    fostering 
economic    growth.    President   Kennedy 
pointed  out  that  small  businesses  com- 
prise 95  percent  of  all  American  busi- 
ness and  directed  the  new  committee  to 
generate  new  ideas,  new  approaches,  to 
overcome    obstacles    that   may    impede 
small  business  goals:   to  devise  means 
for    assuring    small    business    a    lar??er 
share  of  Government  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  to  enlist  the  support  and 
ingenuity  of  small  firms  in  essential  re- 
search   and    development    work.    The 
President  further  cited  as  a  goal  at  least 
a  5  percent  Einnual  growth  rate  for  our 
economy. 

President  Kennedy  correctly  recog- 
nizes that  to  achieve  maximum  growth 
we  must  not  overlook  small  business  and 
small  business  people. 

I  know  how  deeply  aware  he  is  of  the 
problems  facing  small  business  and  the 
importance  of  the  job  the  White  Houte 
Committee  is  undertaking,  because  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  discussing  the  possibility 
of  such  a  committee  with  him.  on  a  visit 
to  the  White  House  back  in  early  March. 

Small  business  represents  a  tremen- 
dous reservoir  of  talents,  ideas,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Too  many  people 
have  become  so  enamored  by  big  busi- 
ness growth  that  they  have  ignored  the 
fact  that  our  greatest  potential  for  ac- 
celerating our  growth  rate  is  to  be  found 
in  America's  millions  of  small  businesses. 
They  still  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  many 
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of  our  economic  and  social  institutions. 
Truly,  this  is  a  part  of  America  which 
must  start  growing  again. 

America's  small  businessmen  are  for- 
timate  indeed  to  have  someone  in  the 
White  House  who  fully  appreciates  their 
problems  and  their  potential. 

Named  to  the  new  White  House  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Jolin  E.  Home,  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
chairman;  Bernard  Boutin.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Jack  T.  Conway,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman. 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  Frederick 
Q.  Dutton,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President;  Kermit  Gordon,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Lee  Loevinger,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General — Antitrust — 
Department  of  Justice;  Thomas  Morris, 
Assistant  Secretary— Installations  and 
Logistics— Depaurtment  of  Defense ; 
James  Reynolds,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Labor;  Robert  V.  Roosa, 
Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
Treasury  Department;  Hickman  Price, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
is  very  pleased  with  the  appointment  of 
this  new  committee  and  hopes  to  hold 
hearings  in  the  near  future  to  learn 
more  about  its  specific  plans  and  to  see 
in  what  ways  our  committee  can  be 
helpful  in  fxxrthering  its  work.  The 
White  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness can  serve  as  a  powerful  force  to 
help  small  businessmen  get  equitable 
treatment  in  our  economy. 
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POWER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  LARGE 
FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  num- 
ber of  tax-exempt  foundations  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly  since  1939  that  it 
defies  comprehension.  And  as  the  num- 
ber has  increased,  so  has  the  amount  of 
assets  and  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  foundation  in  our  economic  life.  The 
growth  came  mostly  with  World  War  II 
and  higher  corporate  and  individual  in- 
come taxes.  For  instance.  American 
Foundations  Information  Service  re- 
ported on  188  foundations  in  1938.  but 
on  5.202  in  1959.  In  1937  only  two  foun- 
dations had  assets  in  excess  of  $100 
million — Carnegie  and  Rockefeller— and 
now  there  are  10,  and  only  4  of  the  top 
10  were  In  existence  in  1937. 

We  have  already  cited  how  the  For^ 
Foundation  started  in  1936  with  $25,000 
and  now  has  assets  of  $3,316  million,  in- 
cluding 90  percent  ownership  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  derived  from  the  estates  of 
Henry  and  Edsel  Ford. 

rORD  SKTS  PATTXaN 

The  Ford  Foundation  set  the  pattern 
for  foimdatlon  founding. 


The  owner  of  a  business  may  set  aside 
a  limited  amount  for  a  foundation  so 
that  It  is  in  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Nonvoting  stock  is  left  to  the 
foundation  and  the  family  retains  the 
voting  stock  and  control  of  the  busi- 
ness along  with  a  substantial  cut  in 
estate  taxes.  Thus,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  the  1953  House  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Tax-Exempt  Foundations, 
the  compelling  motivations  behind  the 
rapid  increase  in  numbers  and  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  is  tax  planning  rather 
than  '"charity." 

The  possibility  exists  that  a  large 
part  of  American  industry  will  eventu- 
ally be  in  the  hands  of  foundations. 
This  may  perpetuate  control  of  indi- 
vidual enterprises  not  contemplated  by 
existing  legislation,  in  the  hands  of 
closed  groups,  perhaps  in  turn  by  fami- 
lies. Another  purpose  is  to  build  up  the 
wealth  of  the  foundation  in  perpetuity. 
This  was  stated  flatly  in  the  trust  in- 
strument establishing  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment in  1924  with  these  words: 

The  trust  established  by  this  Indenture 
Is  hereby  denominated  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment, and  shall  have  perpetual  existence. 

To  make  certain  that  the  endowment 
of  $40  million  would  continue  to  accu- 
mulate wealth.  Duke  provided  that  the 
first  20  percent  of  the  endowment's  an- 
nual income  must  be  added  to  the  fimd's 
assets  which  now  total  $414,754,000. 
The  Duke  endowment  grants  go  pri- 
marily to  Duke  University,  and  three 
other  educational  institutions,  various 
hospitals  and  orphanages. 

WIDE  FREEDOM  WTTH  FTTI^DS 

Because  of  the  tax  exemption  given 
them,  and  because  they  must  be  dedi- 
cated to  public  purposes,  the  founda- 
tions are  public  trusts,  administering 
funds  of  which  the  public  is  the  equi- 
table owner.  However,  under  present 
law  there  is  little  implementation  of  this 
responsibility  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  foundations  administer  their  capital 
and  inccme  with  the  widest  freedom, 
bordering  at  times  on  irresponsibility. 
Wide  freedom  is  clearly  desirable  as  long 
as  public  purpose  is  faithfully  followed, 
but  present  laws  do  not  compel  per- 
formance. 

The  first  large  foimdations,  Carnegie 
and  Rockefeller,  were  created  from  per- 
sonal fortunes.  While  these  fortunes 
came  from  industry,  the  industry  did  not 
in  itself  contribute  to  the  foundations, 
and  the  foundations  had  no  connection 
with  industry  except  as  a  stockholder. 
Now.  it  is  the  reverse,  and  industry  con- 
tributes directly  to  the  foundations,  and 
maintains  the  powerful  control  of  the 
purse  strings. 

Even  when  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
was  proposed  for  Federal  incorporation 
in  1912.  protests  were  made  on  the 
prospective  power  of  such  a  foundation 
and  as  a  medium  to  accumulate  and  per- 
petuate wealth. 

In  "The  Story  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,"  Raymond  B.  Posdick 
writes : 

In  letters  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. It  appears  that  George  W.  Wlcker- 
sham.  the  Attorney  General,  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Taft  denouncing  the  proposal.  "Never," 
he  declared,  "has   there  been  submitted  to 


Congress  or  to  any  legislative  body,  such  an 
lndeflnlt«  scheme  for  perpetuating  vast 
wealth  as  this;  and  personally  I  believe  it 
to  be  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  public 
Interest  that  any  such  bUl  should  be  pcissed." 
To  thU  Mr  Taft  replied:  "I  agree  with  yo\ir 
characterization  of  the  proposed  act  to  In- 
corporate John  D.  Rockefeller." 

Wickersham's    fears    were    partially 
borne  out  by  the  influence  wielded  over 
higher  education  by  the  Rockefeller  and 
Carnegie  Foundations.    The  Rockefeller 
General  Education  Board  was  chartered 
in   1903  and  terminated  in   1953.     The 
Carnegie  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  was  started  in  1905.    While  it 
is   true   that   the   purpose  was  to  raise 
standards  of  education,  and  was  effec- 
tive to  a  degree,  it  gave  the  foundations 
a  tight  grip  on  administrative  and  edu- 
cational policies  and  procedures  of  the 
institutions.    Plans  for  the  pensioning  of 
professors  and  offers  of  college  endow- 
ment were  conditioned  upon  conformity 
to  the  plans  and  standards  of  the  grant- 
ing foundations.    With  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  being  poured  into  edu- 
cational coffers,  the  plans  and  offers  were 
irresistible.     Grsoits  and  pensions  were 
not  available  unless  the  arbitrary  stand- 
ards  set   by   the   foundations   were   ac- 
cepted.    Thus  the  foundations  grew  to 
be  the  comptrollers  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States,  its  directors  and 
molders. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  in- 
fluential donors  were  men  of  good  will. 
Power  that  could  be  used  for  benign  pur- 
poses could  just  as  well  be  used  against 
the  public  interest  and  general  welfare 
It  is  this  unbridled  power  which  is  dan- 
gerous.     It    is    power    uncontrolled    by 
public  responsibility.     The   foundations 
adopted  coercive  tactics  to  reform  en- 
trance requirements,  financial  practices 
and  scholastic  standards.     As  an  exam- 
ple of  coercion,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  held 
that  no  college  could  participate  in  its 
pension  fund  if  it  remained   under  the 
control  of  a  religious  group.     Moreover, 
those   colleges    which    were    considered 
"weak"  or    "superfluous"  by  foundation 
executives    were    permitted    to    die    a 
hoped-for  natural  death. 

Several  executives  of  large  founda- 
tions told  the  House  Special  Committee 
in  1953  that  some  regulation  of  smaller 
foundations  might  be  desirable  because 
they  were  so  frequently  set  up  for  tax  or 
other  personal  advantages.  The  same 
executives  expressed  tlie  opinion  that 
further  regulation  of  the  large  founda- 
tions was  undesirable.  This  conclusion 
appears  to  be  based  on  an  erroneous 
premise.  The  great  foundations  are  also 
set  up  for  tax  or  other  personal  advan- 
tages. Moreover,  there  is  a  distinct  dan- 
ger in  mere  size.  In  the  so-called  Walsh 
investigation  in  1917,  both  Samuel  Un- 
termeyer  and  Louis  D.  Brandeis  con- 
cluded that  the  foundation  as  a  per- 
petuity was  inconsistent  with  democratic 
conceptions.  Granting  that  foundations 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
men,  they  expressed  the  fear  that  foun- 
dations might  become  great  powers  for 
evil  in  the  hands  of  persons  whom  we 
cannot  foresee.  They  might  even,  it  was 
feared,  grow  stronger  than  the  Govern- 
ment. 


BXCOKD    OHLT    TO    GOVCRNlCKirT 


The  fact  is  that  the  foundations  have 
become  a  force  in  our  society  second 
only  to  that  of  Government  itself.  Foun- 
dations now  administer  $11.5  billion — 
$5  billion  more  than  they  controlled  at 
the  time  of  the  1953  investigation,  and 
they  are  continuing  to  grow  with  relent- 
less rapidity.  A  very  small  number  of 
the  foundations  administer  almost  60 
percent  of  the  total. 

POLITICAL    ACnVITTES 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Congress  to 
look  into  the  political  activities  of  cer- 
tain foundations.  Most  of  the  founda- 
tions impinging  on  the  political  area  get 
their  tax  exemption  as  "educational"  in- 
stitutions. Courts  have  so  construed  the 
definition  of  the  word  "education"  that 
much  of  what  actual!  >  is  propaganda 
comes  under  that  term  The  tax  law  it- 
self in  referring  to  "propaganda "  tends 
to  mean  "to  influence  legislation."  The 
1953  investigation  by  a  House  special 
committee  held  it  as  "axiomatic  that 
whatever  the  defects  in  the  tax  law  as 
it  stands,  foundation  funds,  constituting 
public  money,  should  not  be  used  for  po- 
litical purposes  or  with  political  bias  or 
slant." 

One  of  the  more  obvious  cases  of  po- 
litical activities  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee in  1954  involved  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy.  An  attorney  for 
a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  held 
that  the  league  was  an  adjunct  of  So- 
cialist Party  and  therefore  was  not  en- 
titled to  tax  exemption.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  leat?ue  was  founded  back 
in  1905.  it  was  called  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society.  Another  specific  in- 
stance of  political  use  was  found  at  that 
time  in  the  American  Labor  Education 
Service.  The  background  of  its  ofBcers 
and  staff  members  suggests  an  interlock 
with  individuals  and  groups  associated 
with  militant  socialism  and  in  some  in- 
stances with  Communist  fronts. 

Then  there  are  other  organizations 
such  as  the  20th  Century  Fund,  and  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  both  of  ex- 
tremely dubious  character. 

There  also  was  the  old  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  which  a  Senate  sub- 
committee found  to  have  served  pro- 
Communist  and  pro-Soviet  interests,  and 
was  supported  by  both  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

roUNDATION    BtTlEAUCaATS 

Let  us  consider  the  power  and  in- 
fluence not  only  of  the  foundations,  but 
of  their  professional  staff,  directors  and 
managers.  They,  more  than  the  trustees 
themselves,  influence  and  direct  the  flow 
of  funds  into  the  channels  they  desire. 
Most  foundation  trustees  are  much  too 
occupied  with  other  affairs  to  be  able  to 
devote  much  time  to  foundation  activi- 
ties. This  means  that  the  professional 
staff  members  aie  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence in  a  measure  the  academic 
course  of  an  educational  ir\stitution  by 
providing  funds  for  specifled  purposes 
rather  than  maicing  a  grant  without 
strings  attached.  They  also  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  wield  an  influence  in  interna- 
tional affairs  again  by  specifying  what 
grants  will  go  to  what  countries  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be 


used.  These  professional  staff  people 
have  been  described  as  "tlie  foundation 
bureaucrats." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  states  that 
tax-exempt  religious,  educational,  chari- 
table, and  scientific  foundations  need 
not  file  reports  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  They  need  not  account  for 
their  assets,  their  exp)enditures,  or  the 
grants  they  make.  Would  it  not  t>e  ad- 
visable for  Congress  to  give  this  further 
extensive  consideration?  I  have  learned 
that  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  seriously  C(3nsid- 
ering  an  investigation  of  the  status  and 
activities  of  tax-exempt  foundations  and 
the  desirability  of  requiring  at  least  an- 
nual financial  statements.  This  probably 
would  require  the  hiring  of  additional 
personnel  by  the  Service.  It  ,s  my 
thought  that  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  could  assist  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  making  this  investigation  and 
help  them  and  cooperate  with  them  in 
reaching  a  conclusion  on  what  controls 
or  restrictions  may  be  desirable  in  the 
handling  of  foundation  funds,  and  help 
the  foundations  themselves  toward  more 
efficiency  in  the  fruitful  use  of  their 
funds. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hag  an  of  Geor- 
gia today,  on  account  of  official  business. 


Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KoRNEGAY)  to  rcvise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  on  the  conference  report  on 
HJR.  3935  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  KoRNECAY)  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  made  on  the  water  pollution 
bill  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Phh-bin  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gary  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTIiX) 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sp>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  'o: 

Mr.  Whitener.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Kearns  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Short)   for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Short)  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bruce  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Short)  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jar  man,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
May  9. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARILS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permL'Kion  to 
extend  remarkr  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  CoLMER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr,  Berry 

Mr.  Collier. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Korneoay)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas. 

Mr.  LiBONATI. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 
Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Watts. 
Mr.  McDowell. 
Mr.  Santancklo. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3935.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  conrjnerce,  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  lor  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  4,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTR^  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows. 

863  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  manpower  utilization 
In  selected  areas  of  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka.  Japan, 
Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

864.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
Involving  a  net  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
$3,478,540  for  the  legislative  branch  (H.  Doc. 
No.  150);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

865.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  legislative  branch  (H.  Doc 
No.  151);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  liquidation 
activities  of  the  national  defense,  war  and 
reconversion  activities  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
163,  83d  Congress  (22  F.R.  4633) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and  Currency. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
ix>rt  on  the  review  of  accounting  for  earn- 
ings of  covered  workers.  Bureau  of  Old -Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  June  1960:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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868.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
poeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  to  Indian  tribes  of  vinclalmed  per 
capita  and  other  Individual  jraymentB  of 
tribal  tnist  funds";  to  the  Commltte*  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
Keserve  OfBcers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of 
March  31.  1960.  for  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, pursuant  to  Public  Law  595.  81st 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  US.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  the  same  life  tenure  and  retirement 
rights  for  Judges  hereafter  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  the  judges  of  all  other  US.  district 
courts  now  have";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  certain  cases  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11.  1957; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Depaxtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  sxispendlng  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Bak-Min  Lum.  A12586379,  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H  R.  3279.  A  bill  to  Increase 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  employecF  of  the  Government  traveling 
on  official  business,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  341).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CEULER:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
342) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  275.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6713.  a  bill  to  amend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  highways, 
to  make  certain  adjustments  In  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  343). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  5963.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  with  respect 
to  the  vertical  clearance  of  bridges  to  be 
constructed  across  the  Mlssslsslppl  River; 
without  amendment  fRept.  No.  345).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6413.  A  bill  to  extend  to  fisher- 
men the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers 
In  relation  to  estimated  Income  tax;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  346) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILI.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  1353  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Bleler;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  330). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1399.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  Pldlaoan  and  daughter,  Annabelle 
Pldlaoan;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  331). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HM.  1477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mansurch 
Rlnehart;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
332).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ido 
Eru-lco  Cassandro;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  333) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lllyan 
Robinson;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  334). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  1677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Elle  Hara;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
335).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  1888.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Tomlslav  Lazarevlch;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  336).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fran- 
clsca  Hartman;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  337).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Reoko  Kawaguchl  Moore;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  338).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2156.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Tul  Hlng  Tow  Woo;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  339).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lauchengco,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  340).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HSi.  1877.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumb- 
ers Union  Local  No.  12  Pension  Pund  as  a 
qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  344) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  vere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H  R.  6774.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H.R.  6775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  steamship  conferences;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R  6776  A  bill  to  encotu-age  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
HR.  6777.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  ar- 
ticles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  GRANAHAN: 
H.R.  6778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10.  1955,  as  amended,  so  as  to  establish  the 
hours   of    work    for    rural    carriers,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR  6779    A  bill   to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National   Housing  Act   to   authorize  existing 
management-type  cooperatives  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional  conunerclal   and  community  facili- 
ties;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

HJl.  6780.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  PHA 
cooperative  housing  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram on  a  mutual   basis,   and   to  authorize 
loans    to   cooperatives   under   such    program 
for  replacements,  Improvements,  and  repairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
HR.  6781.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1954  to  provide  an   addi- 
tional $2,400  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H  R.  6782.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  relative  stability 
of  prices  an  explicit  aim  of  Federal  economic 
policy:    to    the   Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr    McCORMACK: 
HR.  6783.  A  bill  to  assist  the  U.S.  cotton 
textile    Industry    In    regaining   Its    equitable 
share  of  the  world  market;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MOULDER: 
H  R.  6784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  authorize  the 
review  of  the  administrative  regulations  by 
conunlttees  of  Congress  prior  to  their  pro- 
mulgation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  OTIARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R  6785.  A   bill   declaring   October   12   to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HH.  6786.  A  blU  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance program,  as  self-employed  Individuals, 
for  employees  In  the  folding  room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H  R  6787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3,  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize wider  distribution  of  books  and  other 
special  instruction  materials  for  the  blind, 
and  to  Increase  the  appropriations  author- 
ized for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  im- 
prove such  act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee   on    Veterans"   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H  R.  6789.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress    for    the    construction    of    a    dam 
across  Savannah  River  between  South  Caro- 
lina   and    Georgia;    to    the    Committee    on 
PubUc  Works. 


By   Mr    FASCELL: 
H  R  6790.  A    bill    to   direct   the   Secretary 
of    Commerce    to    take    steps    to    encourage 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  residents  of 
foreign   countries,   to   establish   an   Office  of 
International  Travel  and   Tourism,   and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on   In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    HALPERN: 
HR  6791.  A   bill    to   amend    the   National 
Housing    Act    relating    to    mortgage    Insur- 
ance of  section  213  cooF>eratlve  housing,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr     HOLTZMAN: 
H.R  6792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Retirement   Act    to   Increase   from    2    to 
2'/,    percent    the    retirement    multiplication 
factor  used  In  the  determination  of  annui- 
ties of  certain  employees  engaged  In  hazard- 
ous employment:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and   Civil  Service 

By  Mr  CLEM  MILLER: 
HR  8793  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
servation Area  in  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER: 
HR  6794  A  bill  to  permit  the  admission 
to  registry  and  the  use  In  the  coastwise  trade 
of  not  more  than  two  foreign  built  hydrofoil 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine  and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr  MORSE: 
H.R.  6795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  5-percent  increase 
in  rates  of  disability  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide additional  disability  compefisatlon  for 
seriously  disabled  veterans  as  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  reduction  in  their  life 
expectancy  because  of  their  disabilities,  to 
liberalize  effective  dates  of  certain  awards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  6796.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  employ- 
ment benefits  of  custodial  employees  In  the 
postal  field  service  by  providing  for  the 
retention  of  such  employees  In  the  Post 
Office  Department:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  Insurance 
benefiU  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18,  for  so  long  as  he  Is  regularly  attending 
high  school  or  college;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H  R.  6798  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  Incor- 
l>oratlng  the  Washington  Home  for  Found- 
lings and  to  define  the  powers  of  said  cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    STUBBLEFIELD : 
H  R  6799   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  a  term  of  court  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky  at  HopklnsvlUe;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6800  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certalu  Increases  In 
rates  of  disability  compensation  and  allow- 
ances fjr  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON  (by  request)  : 
H.R  6801  A  bill  to  provide  for  disposition 
of  certain  tribal  assets  of  the  ColvlUe  Con- 
federated Tribes  In  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HH  6802  A  bill  to  provide  for  disposition 
of  certain  tribal  assets  of  the  Yakima  Tribes 
In  the  SUte  of  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana: 
H  R  6803  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
that  financial  assistance  under  title  II  and 
III  of  such  act  shall  be  available  for  educa- 


tion In  ancient  foreign  languages  as  well  as 
In  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  for- 
eign languages;  to  the  Committee  on  15du- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
HR.  6804.  A    bin    to    encourage    the    dis- 
covery, development,  and  production  ol  do- 
mestic gold;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  GLENN: 
H  R.  6806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  ol   hu- 
man disease  through  research,  technics  1  as- 
sistance, and  grants-in-aid  for  control  proj- 
ects;   to    the   Committee   on   Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 
H  R  6806  A  tain  to  amend  title  n  cf  the 
Social  Seciu-lty  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
State  and  local  employees  who  have  eected 
(under  the  divided  retirement  system  pro- 
cedure) not  to  be  covered  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insuranct  pro- 
gram may  have  an  additional  opportunity  to 
elect  such  coverage;  to  the  Commltt<;e  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  LINDSAY : 
H  R  6807  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  It  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  orgunlza- 
tlon  or  Its  agents  to  discriminate  among  Its 
members  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR  6808    A    bill    to    amend    the   National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  Na- 
"tlonal    Labor   Relations    Board   to   refuse   to 
certify  a  labor  organization  for  the  pvirposes 
of    collective    bargaining    which    engages    In 
certain  discriminatory  practices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   NELSEN: 
H  R  6809    A    bill    to    amend     section    610 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  pro- 
hibit  the  serving   of    alcoholic   beverages  to 
airline    passengers    while    In    flight;     to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6810.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  annual 
budget  review  by  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government   Operations. 
By    Mr     ROUDEBUSH : 
HJl  6811    A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture.  In  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention  de- 
scribed In   and  covered   by   a  pa.ent  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H  R.  6812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation  and  study  of  means  of   making   the 
Great   Lakes  and   the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available    for    navigation    during   the   entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  BLATNIK: 
H.R  6813    A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation  and  study  of  means   of   making  the 
Great   Lakes   and   the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available   for    navigation    during    the    entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   FEIGHAN: 
HJl  6814    A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation  and   study   of   means   of   making   the 
Great   Lakes   and   the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available    for    navigation    during    the   entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H.R.6816.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation  and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Laket  and   the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available    for    navigation    during   the   entire 
year;  to  the  Commute  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
•RR  6816.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 


Great  Lakes  and  the  St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available  for  navigation   during   the   entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
BvMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  6817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making   the 
Great  Lakes   and   the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available    for    navigation   during   the   entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  6818    A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation  and   study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes   and   the   St.  Lawrence   Seaway 
available    for   navigation   during    the   entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res  233.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  JUDD: 
H.    Con.    Res.    234.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of   Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  At'alrs. 
By  Mr   ADAIR: 
H     Con     Res.    235.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of  China  In  the  United   Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.    Con     Res.    236.    Concxirrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.    Con.    Res     237.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of  China  In   the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.   BOLTON: 
H.    Con     Res.    238.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of   China   In  the   United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BRAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of  China  In  the  United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  240.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of  China  In  the  United   Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  241.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of  China   In   the  United  Nations;    to 
the   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHIPERFTEI.D: 
H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  resoluuon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of  China   In   the  United  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of   China  In  the   United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con  Res.  244.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of  China  In  the  United  Nations;   to 
the   Committee   on   Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  245.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of   China  In   the   United   Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of  China  In   the  United   Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of   Congress   on    repre- 
sentation of  China  In  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Ck>n.  Rea.  248.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congreas  on  representa- 
tion of  Cblna  In  tHe  United  NaUons;  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre^lng    the    sense    of    Congress    on    repre- 
sentation of  China  In  the  Unlwed   Nations; 
to   the  Committee   on  Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    on    repre- 
sentation of  China  In  the  United   Nations; 
to   the  Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By    Mr.    KING    of    New    York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    on    repre- 
sentation of  China   In  the  United   Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H  Con  Res.  252.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    on    repre- 
sentation of  China   In  the  United  Nations; 
to  the   Committee   on   Forolgn   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
H  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of   Congress    on    repre- 
sentaUon  of  China  in  the   United  Nations; 
to  the   Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H  Con  Res.  254.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    on    repre- 
sentatlon  of  China   in  the  United  Nations; 
to   the  Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H  Con  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of  China  m  the   United   Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MACHROWICZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    on    repre- 
sentation  of  China  In   the   United  Nations; 
to   the   Committee   on   Foregln   Affairs. 
By  Mrs   MAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of  China   In   the  United   Nations;    to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H.    Con.    Res.    258.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the  sense   of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of  China   In  the  United   Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.    Con.    Res.    259.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of   Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of  China   in   the  United   Nations; 
to  the   Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr  O'KONSKI : 
H.    Con.    Res.    260.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   sense  of   Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of   China  In   the  United  Nations; 
to  the   Comm'ttee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr   OSTERTAG: 
H.    Con.    Res.    261.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of  China   in  the   United   Nations; 
to  the   Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr    PELLY: 
H.    Con.    Res.    262.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation of  China   in  the  United   Nations; 
to   the    Committee   on   Foreign   Affal.-s. 
By  Mr    PIRNIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  263.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  264.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Natlona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  265.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr   ROUSSELOT: 
H.  Con.  Res  266    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 
H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN; 
H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER ; 
H  Con.  Res.  269.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.  Con  Res.  270.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS; 
H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ASHBROOK : 
H.  Con.  Res  274.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  276.  Conciurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   FLOOD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  277    Concturent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HIESTAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KEOGH: 
H.  Con  Res.  279    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of  China  In  the   United   Nations;    to 
the   Conunlttee   on   Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of   China  In  the  United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of   China   in   the  United  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  282    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of  China   In   the  United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  PPOST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre-sslng  the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
Utlon   of   China  In   the  United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr    RANDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of   China   In   the  United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  285.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congreas  on  represen- 
tation  of   China   In   the  United  NaUons;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAREY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of  China  In   the  United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANTANOELO: 
H.  Con.  Res  287.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    WH ALLEY: 
H.  Con  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    HIESTAND: 
H   Con   Res  289.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.  Con  Res  290  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
clarlniT  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  In  tariffs  t>e  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciproced  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 
H.R.  8819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tong  11 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R.  6820    A   bill    for   the  relief   of  Helene 
Qavrllou;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
H.R.  6821.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Chong 
Chul  Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  0822    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  C. 
Altum;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    COHELAN: 
H  R.  6823    A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Orhan 
Rogers;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseflne 
Lepschl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DONOHUE: 
HR.  6825    A  bill   for  the   relief  of   Janusz 
Gozdz  Wolanln;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olga 
Patramanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY : 
H  R.  6827    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Grace  Etoreen  Sarjeant;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H  R  6828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  O.  Rider;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY  (by  request)  : 
Hit  6829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Compagnle 
Generale  Transatlantlque;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
HJl.6830.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mary 
Mlnnltl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Bara;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R  6832.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Marlja   Justlnlch   and   her   minor   daughter, 
Bozlca  Justlnlch;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HH  6833    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frantlsek 
Tlsler;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

137.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Theodore  Krohn,  National  Women's  League 
of   the  United   Synagogue  of  America,   New 


York,  NY.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  Federal  aid  to 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

138.  Also,  petition  of  Jodie  Aldrldge.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  relative  to  requesting  legisla- 
tive action  to  repeal  the  16th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Century  21  Exposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    W.^SHIKGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1961 

Mr  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  the 

Seattle    Post    Intelligencer,    editorially. 

gave  a  progress  report  on  plans  for  our 

Century     21     Exposition     last     Friday, 

April  21. 

Making  this  summation  more  unpor- 
tant  regarding  steps  taken  to  make  this 
world  fair  a  true  report  of  the  latest 
scientific  and  technological  achieve- 
ments to  be  shown  to  the  entire  world 
was  the  fact  that  just  1  year  from  last 
Friday,     the    exposition    will    open    its 

gates.  ^        ^. 

So  that  Senators  may  know  how  the 
city  of  Seattle,  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest  are 
moving  ahead  with  the  task  of  preparing 
this  "jewel  case  exhibit  of  science,"  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Post  Intelli- 
gencer editorial  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

C-ai  Is  Coming  Strong 
One  year  from  today  the  world  fair  called 
Century  21  opens  to  the  public. 

Even  oldtlmers,  accustomed  to  watching 
the  west  coast  achieve  big  things  against 
the  odds,  are  astonished  with  the  progress 
of  the  Century  21  exposition  to  date. 

First  of  an,  the  »80  million  project  (ex- 
clusive of  foreign  exhibits)  Is  on  a  solid 
footing  financially.  Several  of  the  build- 
ings, including  some  of  the  largest  struc- 
tures, are  well  along.  Construction  of  the 
Nation's  first  monorail,  from  mldtown  to  the 
exposition  grounds.  Is  underway.  This  has 
had  the  effect  of  alerting  local  citizens  to 
the  reaUty  of  Century  21. 

That  Is  a  reality  long  since  understood 
by  people  elsewhere.  This  1962  world  fair 
has  the  support  of  the  United  States,  and 
Uncle  Sam  himself  will  be  the  largest  ex- 
hibitor. Moreover,  Century  21  Is  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions. 
It  Is  the  only  world  fair  now  projected  in 
the  United  States  to  receive  such  endorse- 
ment by  this  board  of  30  nations. 

Tlius  foreign  exposition  experts,  the 
Nation,  and  the  State  of  Washington,  are 
solidly  behind  Century  21.  But,  almost  as 
Important,  all  cur  neighbors  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  begun  to  recognize 
that  Century  21  will  reflect  the  energetic 
enterprise  of  the  entire  11  Western  States. 
They  see  that  this  Is  not  a  Seattle  fair 
or  a  Pacific  Northwest  fair,  but  a  world  fair 
whase  roots  and  influence  extend  through- 
out the  Fax  West  and  around  the  Pacific 
rim. 


Such  are  some  of  the  factors  which  led 
the  region's  hydroelectric  utilities,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  combine  on  a  complex 
exhibit  in  lu  own  buUding.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  wood  cellulose  companies,  with 
worldwide  markets,  have  pooled  their  Imagi- 
native resources  toward  a  major  exhibit 
And  why  Pacific  Telephone  Northwest  and 
General  Electric  were  among  the  first  major 
US.  companies  to  sign  up  for  sizable  space. 
Nor  win  the  presence  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
exhibit  be  a  mere  matter  of  propinquity. 

Such  companies   want  to   Identify   them- 
selves, properly  enough,  with  the  five  worlds 
of  the  exposition:   the  world  of  Century  21. 
the    world   of    commerc*   and   Industry,   the 
world  of  science,  the  world  of  entertainment 
with  Its  gay  way.  and  the  world  of  the  arts. 
While    the    response   of   business    and   In- 
dustry Is  not  discouraging  at  this  stage  of 
development,   the  absence   thus   far   of   cer- 
tain   major    companies    from     the    growing 
list   of  exhibitors   Is  difficult  to  understand 
Among  major  companies   at  this  moment 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  ros- 
ter    are.     surprlFlngly.     some     which     have 
found  the  Far  West  a  lucrative  market  and 
whose    future    plans    Include    expansion    to 
serve    thU    fastest    growing    populaUon    in 
the  Nation. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Post-Intelligencer 
that  these  companies  simply  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  scope  and  role  of  Century  21. 
Or  perhaps  have  not  considered  that  the 
exposition  will  draw  the  bulk  of  Its  attend- 
ance from  the  Far  West  and  Midwestern 
States,  Just  as  2  years  later  the  world  fair 
at  New  York  will  draw  most  of  its  specta- 
tors from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

We  do  know  that  at  least  a  score  of  top- 
most companies  are  taking  a  second  look  at 
Century  21  and  we  are  confident  that  their 
judgment  will  lead  them  westward  and  to- 
ward the  warm  welcome  in  which  the  Far 
West    takes    traditional    pride. 

Meanwhile  It  U  up  to  us  In  Washington 
State  to  continue  our  EupF>ort  of  Century 
21  and  of  Its  officials  who  are  doing  such 
a   splendid    Job. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNLTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  made  reference  to  the  Cen- 
tury 21  Exposition,  but  did  not  state 
what  he  was  submitting  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  An  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer, 
relating  to  the  exposition. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  exposition  now 
in  progress? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  no;  it  will 
start  1  year  from  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  is  in  process  of 
being  developed? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  yes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  may  like  to  know 
that  good  progress  is  being  made.  The 
State  contribution,  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature, was  exactly  what  the  State 
government  had  said  it  would  be.    The 


Senator  is  aware,  of  course,  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution. 

The  exhibitors  are  rapidly  falling  into 
line.  Approximately  30  nations  will  take 
part. 

The  science  exhibit  is  progressing  well. 
Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  Fed- 
eral building.  The  other  parts  of  the 
fair  are  rapidly  underway.  The  State 
building  is  approximately  60  percent 
completed. 

Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus  will  be  the 
Federal  Commi.ssioner.  The  President 
submitted  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Spil- 
haus to  the  Senate  today.  The  exposi- 
tion is  making  good  progress  and  will 
be  completed  on  schedule,  1  year  from 
this  week. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  transportation 
line  being  constructed,  or  has  that  been 
abandoned? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  monorail  was  begun  60  days 
ago.  I  hapF>ened  to  be  at  home  and  at- 
tended the  ceremony  which  marked  the 
construction  of  the  monorail. 

Now  under  construction  is  a  tower 
which  will  be  about  500  feet  high,  and  in 
which  there  will  be  a  restaurant.  It 
will  be  a  sort  of  Eiffel  Tower. 

The  exposition  is  privately  financed. 
The  total  investment  to  date  is  between 
$55  and  $59  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     How  much  has  been 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Government? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Nine  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 


Rule  of  Law  Requires  Jadicial  Discipline 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LlBONATl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1961 
Mr.  LTBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  on  any  question,  is  protected  by 
a  constitutional  provision  that  remains 
inviolate. 

Our  distingul-shed  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  E.  Walter,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcaii 
Activities,  has  raised  a  very  provocative 
question  in  his  observations  concerning 
the  importance  of  requiring  strict  ju- 
dicial discipline  in  the  applications  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  its  maintenance,  es- 
sential to  the  protection  of  individual 
liberties   and   our   republican   form   of 
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government.  He  describes,  pointedly, 
that  reasonable  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  judgments  established 
in  prior  decisions  of  the  courts  is  an  ab- 
solute requirement  of  the  rule  of  law. 

He  is  to  be  admired  for  his  frankness 
in  his  recognition  of  the  rule  of  law, 
with  its  certainty  of  pronouncement,  as 
opposed  to  the  rvde  of  men,   which  is 
subject    to    the    influence    of    caprices, 
prejudices,  and  lack  of  mental  discipline. 
He  points  out  the  steady  erosion  of  the 
rule     of     law     through     the     legalistic 
matrix    of    minority    judicial    opinions. 
Our  colleague  is  positive  in  his  criticism 
of    these    opinions.      Certainly,   he    sets 
forth  an  Indictment  of  the  courts  which, 
if  true  or  not,  merits  study.    His  position 
in  these  matters  is  both  interesting  and 
challenging.    Whether  one  agrees  with 
his  position  or  not,  certainly,  we  must 
agree  that  the  courts  are  not  infallible. 
No  one  can  disagree  with  his  position  as 
to  the  statement  that  judicial  appoint- 
ments are  of  such  public  interest  that. 
under  our  democratic  process,  the  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  men  to  occupy 
high  positions  in  the  judiciary  must  be 
influenced  by  public  opinion,  if  we  are 
to  make  effective  the  rule  of  law  and  its 
guarantees  to  the  protection  of  our  in- 
dividual rights;    the  administration  of 
our  institutions  and  the  guarantees  of 
our  repubUcan  form  of  government.    No 
legislation  should  be  so  rigid  as  to  affect 
the  reasonable  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  following  article,  from  the  Friday. 
April  28,  1961,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Law  Bulletin,  presents  his  views: 
(From     the    Chicago    Dally    Law     Bulletin. 

Apr.  28.   1961] 
Stare     Decisis— Rui.e     oi-     Law     Requires 

Judicial  Discipline 
(By    Hon     Francis    E.    Walter,    chairman. 
House       Committee       on       Un-American 
Activities) 

Kssentlal  to  the  maintenance  of  Individual 
liberties  and  our  repubUcan  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  rule  of  law.  Indeed  this  Is 
a  basic  feature  of  our  society  which  dis- 
tinguishes It  from  the  totalitarian— the 
latter  being  the  rule  of  men.  The  rule  of 
law  is  an  egalitarian  principle  of  historic 
origin  and  necessity.  A  principle  which  de- 
clares the  equality  of  men  demands  a  rule 
of  law,  that  Is  to  say,  standards  of  conduct 
of  general  and  equal  application.  The  rule 
of  law  is  likewise  a  libertarian  principle. 
Tyranny  exists  In  a  government  of  men  who 
are  bound  by  no  standards  except  those  of 
personal  whim  and  prejudice.  Accordingly. 
Alexander  Hamilton  noted:  "It  has  been 
frequently  remarked,  with  great  propriety, 
that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws  Is  one  of 
the  Inconveniences  connected  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  free  government."    (Pederallst, 

No.  78  ) 

1  wish  particularly  to  make  an  observation 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  law  to  the  activities  of  the  judiciary— 
notably  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Alexander  Hamilton  followed  the 
above-quoted  statement  with  this:  'To  avoid 
an  arbitrary  discretion  In  the  courts.  It  Is 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  bound 
down  by  strict  rules  and  precedents,  which 
serve  to  define  and  point  out  their  duty  In 
every  particular  case  that  comes  before 
them." 

There  is  growing  concern  among  a  large 
number  of  lawyers,  as  we  observe  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  steady  erosion  of  the  rule  of 
law  within  that  body  of  justices,  evident 
particularly  In  the  opinions  of  the  minority 
Justices,  namely,  Warren,  Black,  Douglas,  and 
Brennan.    Hamilton  was  undoubtedly  mak- 
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Ing  references  to  the  dlsclpUne  of  the  com- 
mon law.  which  m  Its  wisdom  teaches  rea- 
sonable adherence  to  consistency  and  stare 
decisis.  It  Is  the  apparent  reJecUon  of  this 
discipline  by  that  minority  on  the  Court 
which  Is  very  properly  a  matter  of  com- 
ment. 

Contempt  of  Congress  cases  Involving  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, have  been  particularly  revealing.  In  the 
courts  treatment  of  the  first  amendment 
privilege.  For  example,  the  dissenting  opin- 
ions of  Justices  Black  and  Douglas  In  the 
Viereck  case  (318  US.  236)  dealing  with 
Nazi  talk,  endorsed  a  qualified  privilege, 
whereas  In  the  cases  of  Wilkinson  and 
Braden.  decided  February  27.  1961,  which 
dealt  with  Communist  talk,  the  same  Jus- 
tices Joined  by  Warren  and  Brennan  now 
pronounce  an  absolute  privilege 

Reasonable  adherence  to  principles  of  law 
and  Judgments  established  In  prior  de- 
cisions Is  a  requirement  of  the  rule  of  law, 
and  plainly  a  demand  of  liberty  and  fair- 
ness. There  must  be  some  predictability  In 
the  law  for  those  who  must  live  by  it  and 
equal  treatment  to  those  who  must  come 
before  the  same  tribunal — and  Indeed  the 
same  judges — for  Judgment.  The  doctrine 
of  stare  decisis  Is  a  recognition  of  the  rule 
of  law.  with  Its  certainty,  as  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  men,  with  their  caprices  and  prej- 
udices. 

This  polnU  up  another  and  related  Issue 
of  equal  Importance  In  maintaining  the  rule 
of  law.  What  kind  of  men  are  we  selecting 
to  administer  the  rule  of  law?  It  the  rule  of 
law  is  to  be  a  reality.  It  is  evident  that  our 
justices  be  men  who  accept  Its  discipline — 
and  men  of  mental  balance  and  Intellectual 
stability.  It  Is  therefore  Incumbent  upon 
the  bar  to  engage  In  determined  jaolitical 
activity  In  the  area  of  judicial  appointments, 
to  utilize  the  democratic  process  In  the 
creation  of  public  opinion,  to  assure  the  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  men  to  occupy  high 
stations — if  we  are  to  make  eflectlve  the  rule 
of  law. 


Immigration   Policies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF    RHODB    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1961 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  firm 
proponent  of  liberalized  immigration 
policies  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Immigra- 
tion and  Citizenship  Conference.  I  con- 
gratulate my  esteemed  colleague  and 
friend.  Senator  Philip  Hart,  on  the 
speech  he  delivered  before  the  annual 
conference  of  that  organization  on 
March  24. 

Senator  Hart's  remarks  were  succinct 
and  frank.  He  rightly  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  making  clear  to  the 
American  public  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  immigration  legislation  and 
our  prestige  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  important 
to  our  foreign  policy  that  the  ideals  of 
the  dignity  and  brotherhood  of  mankind 
be  incorporated  in  our  immigration  laws. 
We  must  share  those  blessings  which  our 
heritage  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

In  his  speech  Senator  Hart  has  allied 
himself  with  that  very  type  of  imagina- 
tive, forward  thinking  leadership  which 
must  lead  our  country  in  these  times  of 


crisis.  It  has  clearly  never  been  so  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  truly  democratic  thought 
and  action  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Hart's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Senator  Philip  A  Hart,  or 
Michigan,  at  a  Confkrence  Held  bt  the 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship 
Conference  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York,  N.T.. 
March  24,  1961 

The  President,  In  his  message  to  your  con- 
ference, again  has  expressed  his  abiding  be- 
lief that  we  must  constantly  strive  toward 
the  day  when  our  Immigration  and  refugee 
programs  will  reflect  our  highest  principles 
of  f airplay,  humanltarlanism,  and  equality. 
All  of  you  who  work  so  faithfully  In  or- 
ganizations and  through  such  groups  as  the 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference  are 
aware  of  the  President's  earlier  writings  and 
legislative  achievements.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  are  entering  a  period  when  significant 
steps  can  be  taken,  both  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, to  achieve  some  of  the  priority  goals 
you  have  sought. 

The  signs  are  encouraging.  The  obnoxious 
questionnaire  has  been  rescinded,  and  we  no 
longer  thus  insult  the  visitor  to  our  shore. 
The  recognition  of  continuing  departmental 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
arrive  homeless  on  our  shores  Is  equally  sig- 
nificant This  I  would  add,  does  not  detract 
from  nor  lessen  the  need  for,  the  excellent 
work  being  done  by  the  many  voluntary 
agencies  so  skilled  in  postarrlval  adjust- 
ments and  assistance.  The  new  study  of 
alien  fingerprinting  requirements  also  re- 
flects a  changing  tenor  of  the  times  and  Is.  I 
believe,  another  good  omen. 

Your  meetings  today  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  a  renewed  effort  in  develop- 
ing immigration  and  refugee  policies  respon- 
sive to  this  new  decade  and  now  tiny  world 
This  has  been  called  by  some  the  decade  of 
decision.  The  President  said  a  few  days  ago 
In  his  foreign  aid  message,  a  "decade  for  de- 
velopment." Perhaps  It  Is  not  out  of  order 
to  suggest  that  for  all  concerned  with  the 
challenges  of  our  immigration  policy,  this 
could  well  be  the  decade  of  dedication. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Ingenuity,  flexi- 
bility, and  imagination  could  be  the  hall- 
marks with  which  you  as  an  organization, 
along  with  the  executive  and  legislative 
leaders,  would  approach  the  job  ahead. 
Defeat  is  Inevitable  only  if  we  become  rigid 
and  step  beyond  the  realm  of  the  jxisslble 
There  are  Important  executive  policy  and 
reorganization  steps  that  can  be  taken. 
There  are  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental ways  through  which  the  public  can 
be  educated  on  policy  objectives.  And  one 
by  one  It  should  be  possible  to  make  the 
legislative  changes  necessary  to  bring  our 
goals  closer. 

It  would  be  helpful  If  the  primary  ener- 
gies of  all  could  be  directed  not  to  debates 
on  procedures  and  strategy,  but  to  educating 
and  informing  the  public  and  the  public's 
representatives  on  the  basic  policy  questions. 
The  questions  and  debates  over  short  legis- 
lative steps  versus  long  steps,  omnibus  bills 
versus  multlbill  approaches  are  not  the  keys 
to  si'.ccess. 

In  my  book  the  real  key  is  to  make  clear 
the  full  Impact  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  of  our 
Immigration  policies — our  national  origins 
approach  to  screening  Individuals.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  this  point  very  clear 
in  his  message  to  this  Congress.  A  major 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  policy  to  foreign  policy 
was  made  In  the  1960  Democratic  Party 
platform  under  a  section  entitled;  "The 
Instrvunents   of  Foreign   Policy."     This  sec- 


tion Included  the  pledge  to  "eliminate  dis- 
crimination and  to  enable  members  of 
scattered  families  abroad  to  be  united  with 
relatives."  Here,  In  very  personal  terms. 
Is  described  the  full  Impact  of  immigration 
policy  on  our  foreign  relations.  Let  us  In- 
crease enormously  the  number  of  Americans 
who  think  immediately  In  J\wt  this  way 
whenever  the  phrase  "immigration  policy" 
Is  heard  or  seen. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  challenges  of 
emerging  nations  are  tremendous.  Let  us 
not  be  further  hampered  in  our  efforts  to 
Join  with  them  In  free  world  endeavors  by 
the  embarrassment  of  taking  no  action  to 
move  forcibly  against  th?  kind  of  national 
policy  discrimination  we  know  today  under 
our  immigration  quota  system. 

What  are  the  ccngresslonal  prospects? 
Well,  I  am  sure  that  in  1956  no  one  would 
have  made  a  serious  bet  that  Congress  would 
have  passed  two  significant  civil  rights  laws 
before  1960.  We  must  not  look  too  closely 
at  the  roadblocks  of  the  past  in  assessing 
the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  reason  I  was  In- 
vited to  make  these  few  remarks  I  am  sure, 
the  tentative  plans  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees  are  probably  of  In- 
terest to  you. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  new 
to  the  Intricacies  of  this  field.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  a  modest  budget  with  which  to 
initiate  our  work.  Yet  I  hope  that  within 
the  next  year  or  two  the  subcommittee  can 
evolve  a  program  which  will  give  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Senate  background  studies  and  hearings  on 
such  subjects  as: 

What  we  have  learned  from  our  current 
experiences  with  the  Cuban  refugees,  and 
our  Nation  having  l>een  the  first  stop  of 
those  seeking  asylum  from  tyranny; 

World  refugee  and  escapee  facts  and  poli- 
cies within  the  jurisdictional  scope  of  the 
subcommittee's  resolution  and  charter. 

U.S.  experience  gained  from  participation 
In  the  World  Refugee  Year. 

And  If  BtafI  time  and  funds  permit,  I 
would  hop)e  to  collect  some  exF>erlences  of 
those  most  familiar  with  the  success  or  lack 
of  success  we  have  had  In  afislmilating,  train- 
ing, and  resettling  the  homeless  of  the  world 
under  the  program  of  the  last  15  years. 

Your  hospitality  and  warmth  In  inviting 
a  neophyte  to  address  you  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. If  objectives  sought  In  immigra- 
tion reform  are  achieved  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  you  will  be  largely  responsible. 
If  the  Refugee  and  Escapee  Subcommittee 
makes  a  small  contribution  to  fairly  and 
equitably  assess  the  many  ramifications  of 
this  subject.  It  will  be  as  a  result  of  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  all  of  you.  The 
pledge  I  make  you  is  simply  a  desire  to  be 
helpful,  cooperative,  and  available  to  all  as  I 
attempt  to  perform  my  duties  In  the  Senate. 


this  significant  event.  However,  it  is  a 
project  which,  in  my  judgment,  deserves 
wide  notice  as  a  community  experiment 
in  implementing  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Frontiers. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Welrton  Steel  Co. 
which  sets  forth  the  program  and  pur- 
poses of  Steelmark  Month.  Mr.  Martin 
F.  Fahey.  legal  administrator  of  the  In- 
dustrial relations  department  of  Welrton 
Steel  Co..  stated: 

Forty  cities  will  partlclpwite  In  Steelmark 
Month  and  19  mayors  recently  attended  a 
meeting  here  and  issued  proclamations  de- 
claring the  month  of  May  to  be  Steelmark 
Month.  Every  chamber  of  conunerce  in  the 
six  counties  comprising  the  upper  Ohio  Val- 
ley is  actively  and  vigorously  jmrtlclpatlng. 
and  every  retail  merchants  bureau  in  every 
city  in  the  six  counties  is  also  enthusias- 
tically supporting  this  program. 

In  addition  •  •  •  at  least  25  mayors  rej>- 
resentlng  the  key  cities  In  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley  will  participate  In  the  activities  on 
May  1,  all  feeling  that  Steelmark  Month  is 
vitally  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  cities. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Interest  of 
bringing  to  wider  attention  Steelmark 
Month  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
community  enterprise  and  Initiative,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  my  letter 
on  the  event  dated  April  24  and  my  fol- 
io wup  telegram  of  May  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Sleelmark  Month  in  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    ^^'EST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  1.  the  cities  of  Weirton  and  Steu- 
bcnvlUe  held  official  ceremonies  in- 
augurating the  month  of  May  as 
Steelmark  Month  in  the  upper  Ohio  Val- 
ley. Due  to  the  pressure  of  Senate 
business,  I  was  unable  to  participate  in 


April  24,  1961. 
Mr.  John  A.  Jones, 
Director  of  Pxiblic  Relations. 
Weirton  Steel  Co., 
Weirton.  W.Va 

Dear  John:  With  reference  to  my  conver- 
sations with  you  and  Mr.  Martin  Fahey  last 
Thursday,  I  would  very  much  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  official  inaugural  ceremonle* 
for  Steelmark  Month  on  May  1  However,  In 
▼lew  of  the  mounting  pressxire  of  Senate  busi- 
ness. I  would  consider  It  most  unlikely  that 
I  win  be  able  to  absent  myself  from  the 
Senate  that  day. 

In  the  event  that  I  will  not  be  able  to 
Join  you  in  the  ceremonies,  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  think  It  presumptuous  of  me  to 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  a  message  In 
keeping  with  the  general  purpose  of  the 
event. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  of  this  effort  by 
Welrton  Steel  and  the  communities  of  the 
upper  Ohio  Valley  to  implement  at  a  grass- 
roots level  the  spirit  of  President  Kennedy's 
Inaugural  message. 

The  management  personnel  of  Welrton 
Steel  are  particularly  to  be  commended  for 
their  role  In  assuming  the  leadership  of 
Steelmark  Month.  This  Is  the  kind  of  ef- 
fective industrial  and  community  relations 
work  which  Is  responsible  for  the  vital  place 
that  Welrton  Steel  occupies  In  the  life  of 
the  upper  Ohio  Valley. 

Steelmark  Month  represents  also  the  kind 
of  Initiative  and  enterprise  which  have 
brought  the  Ohio  Valley  Itself  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  prominence  In  the  IndusUlal  and 
economic  life  of  America.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing. In  this  respect,  that  no  matter  how 
dynamic  and  forvkard  looking  our  leadership 
at  the  national  level,  no  program  of  na- 
tional goals  will  be  achieved  If  these  goals 
are  not  embraced  and  carried  forth  by  the 
actions  of  Individual  men  and  women  at 
the  community  level. 

No  Industry  has  more  clearly  exemplified 
the  dynamism  and  vigor  of  America  than 
has  the  steel  Industry.  In  developing  new 
uses  for  steel  and  new  techniques  for  its 
production,  the  men  and  women  who  make 


the  steel  for  America  have  also  made  their 
Industry  the  bedrock  and  foundation  of 
American  industrial,  economic  and  military 
strength. 

The  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
American  steel  industry  have  brought 
America  to  the  highest  per  capita  annual 
production  of  steel  in  the  world — 1.300 
pounds  of  steel  per  year  for  every  person  in 
the  United  States,  as  compared  to  9  pounds 
per  year  In  India.  And  In  the  wake  of  this 
outstanding  achievement,  we  have  virtually 
eliminated  from  our  society  the  conditions 
of  poverty  and  dire  need. 

Yet  the  remarkable  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity in  the  steel  industry,  as  well  as  many 
other  Industries,  has  not  been  unaccompa- 
nied by  new  problems.  We  are  faced  with 
a  continued  growth  in  our  labor  force  at 
the  same  time  that  automation  and  mech- 
anization displace  manpower.  These  proc- 
esses are  already  well  advanced  In  the  coal 
and  steel  Industries,  with  the  end  not  yet 
in  sight. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  very  worthy 
immediate  goals  of  Steelmark  Month,  I 
would  hop>e  that  the  joint  efforts  and  the 
relationships  between  industrial  buslneas, 
labor,  and  civic  leaders  established  in  this 
enterprise  will  be  carried  forth  into  further 
planning  for  the  future.  For  In  order  to 
meet  the  displacement  that  is  destined  to 
occur  in  many  industries,  we  must  begin  now 
to  plan  for  an  orderly  process  of  readjust- 
ment. In  discovering  new  regional  resources 
and  sources  of  employment.  In  planning  for 
vocational  retraining,  and  In  extending  the 
range  and  variety  of  industry-community 
relationships  over  the  entire  field  v;here 
their  Interests  and  purposes  are  Joined. 

In  this  respect,  Steelmark  Month  may 
come  to  have  a  wider  and  a  continuing  bene- 
flclent  effect  ujxjn  the  economic  life  of  the 
upper  Ohio  Valley  region. 

With  my  firmest  hopes  for  the  success  of 
your  project  and  with  warm  personal  re- 
gards, I  am. 

Sincerely. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Mat  1,  1961. 
Mr.  John  A.  Jones, 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Weirton  Steel  Co., 
Weirton.  W.  Va.: 

Senate  business  here  prevents  my  part'.ct- 
pation  in  your  important  ceremonies  today. 
President  Kennedy  has  asked  me  to  be  pres- 
ent for  signing  of  area  redevelopment  bill  at 
White  House  at  11  a.m.  A  conference  com- 
mittee of  Senate  and  House  of  which  I  am 
a  member  will  meet  at  2  pjn.  in  an  effort 
to  finalize  amendments  to  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Please  know  of  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  I  trust  my  letter  of  April 
24  commending  your  effective  indusulal  and 
community  effort  will  be  a  further  Indica- 
tion of  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  your 
Steelmark  Month.  If  convenient  please  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  all  those  who  are  In 
attendance. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

U^.  Senator. 


Questionnaire   Returns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3, 1961 
Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently completed  the  tabulation  of  the 
returns  on  my  questionnaire,  which  waa 
distributed   throughout  my  district  la 
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mid-March.  I  was  very  gratified  by  the 
response  I  received.  Almost  13  percent 
of  the  questionnaires  were  retvirned,  and 
many  people  took  the  time  to  add  per- 
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sonal    comments    on    items   of    special 
interest. 

Because  these  views  are  representative 
of  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  western 

Questionnaire  return* 


South  Dakota,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  results  of  the  tabulation 
together  with  some  of  the  comments  In- 
cluded in  the  questionnaire: 


Percenta^re 


Yes 


Do  yon  favor—  ,   „ 

1,  IncreasiriK  th*  minimum  wage  from  »1  to  «  26  per 
I      hour  and  eitpntling  coverage  to  4.300.000  adUi- 

I      tional  workers? "."{'V 

2  Liberaliiation  of  our  social  security  program  »nclua- 
Ing  optional  retirement  for  men  at  age  62,  WO 
increase  in  minimum  monthly  pensions,  increase 
in  widow's  allowance,  liberalize*!  'Jisa^'^Jy  ,P/<^ 
visions,  and  less  coverage  to  establish  eligibility. 
An  increase  in  payroll  taxes  of  both  employer 
and  employee  would  be  refjuired  to  cover  the 
over  $1.0OO,(X)O.0«lO  annual  cost -- -■-- 

3.  Medical  care  for  the  age<i  un<lor  the  social  security 

Inrogram  not  based  on  need,  pushing  the  payroll 
tai  to  10  percent  by  l<m>,  applicable  only  to  those 
covered  by  social  security?  This  program  has 
been  propoeed  rather  than  the  State-administered 
program  covering  any  needy  person  enacted  by 
Congress  last  year i\" 

4.  Establishing  protective  tariffs  and  quotas  to  enable 
our  domestic  pro<luction  to  successfully  compete 
■with  low-cost  foreign  Imports  in  order  to  protect 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  mineral  interests  ^d 
our  gold  reserves  which  are  being  seriously  de- 
pleted as  imports  exceed  exports? 

5  The  proposal  to  assist  areas  where  chronic  labor 
surplu.«es  exist,  ri-sulting  from  industries  forced 
out  of  business  primarily  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition' The  proposal  would  enable  these 
areas  to  lure  industnts  aw  a  y  from  prosj)erous  com- 
munities  - "'j""iZt't' 

6.  .\  massive  program  for  Oovenmient -owned  puDUc 
housing  - :v"V. ', 

7  Continuation  of  foreign  economic  aid  at  its  present 
level  of  approximately  $4,000,000,000  annually.. 


No 


31 


34 


19 


75 


33 


20 


Not 
certain 


10 


54 


70 


13 


.%7 
n» 
56 


13 


11 


12 


10 
24 

24 


Do  you  favor— Continued 

8    Expanding  the  ai.l  to  dei>endont  cliildren  procram 

to  Include  children  of  unemployed  jmrenls 

9.  An  Increase  in  jxjstal  rates 

in    ReUinlng  gasoline  tax  at  Its  preaent  4-cent  level, 

shifting  ereat.r  respousihility  ujon  Inicks  for  the 

Federal  highway  construction  program 

11.  Abolition  of  the   House  I'n-Amerlcan   Activities 

Co  m  m  i  t  tee ... ... . 

12    The  general  principle  in  agricultural  legislation  oi— 

(a)  Permitting  the   CCC   to  dispose  of  oom- 

mo<litles  on  the  open  market  at  less  than 
<»ni)port  price  (cost  to  the  Oovernment). . 

(b)  Payment  by  Ciovemment,  either  In  cash  or 

in  kind,  for  further  retirement  of  pro«luc- 
tion  acres  on  either  a  teinf)orary  or  perma- 
nent basis 


Peroentafe 


Yes 


M 
87 


No 


Not 
certain 


61 


ao 

12 


77 

13 

10 

0 

73 

19 

27 

43 

» 

17 

B« 

27 

18   In  the  fleW  of  Federal  aid  to  educfttkm,  which  do  yott  I««fcr 


(a)  A  »5,700,000,0f»  Federal  aid  to  ednetUion 


(h) 


'pranwn  Indud- 

'ing  school  construction,  teachen'aataries.oofiete  scholar- 
ships, etc.,  paid  directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  even 
though  it  will  bring  certain  Federal  control  of  the  schools?. 
As  an  alternative  to  direct  Fe<ler»!  aid  to  education,  legte- 
latlon  ennbline  the  taxpayer  to  substract  from  his  Fed- 
eral income  tax  tlie  amount  be  pays  In  local  properly  taxes 
tor  school  purposes  up  to  $100.  and  to  de<luct  from  taxable 
Income  up  to  $2,000  per  year  lor  each  child  In  collefeT 
This  woald  enable  school  districts  to  finance  their  own 
operating  costs  by  making  additional  tax  levies  wlthoat 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
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QUOTABLE     QXJOTES    FROM    THE     QITESTIONNAIBES 

Social  security.  -'How  do  they  expect  to  get 
the  additional  unemployment  benefits  out 
of  employers  who  no  longer  employ  the  un- 
employed?" "When  this  law  went  Into  ef- 
fect, people  had  the  Idea  that  they  would 
live  a  grand  life  In  their  old  age  and  made 
no  other  provision  for  themselves.  Now. 
with  their  pensions,  they  simply  eke  out 
the  bare  necessities  '" 

Tax  suggestloris.  "A  double  exemption 
allowance  should  be  provided  on  the  Income 
tax  return  for  a  handicapped  child  or  adult. 
It  should  Include  any  person  unable  to  hold 
a  job  due  to  a  mental  or  physical  handicap." 
Tariffs.  "We  have  been  using  nails  manu- 
factured in  Holland  since  the  steel  strike. 
Labor  got  their  pay  raise  but  lost  their 
market  ' 

Gasoline  tax.  "The  President's  request  on 
Increased  taxes  for  the  highway  system  must 
have  been  prepared  by  the  railroad  lobby  as 
its  net  effect  Is  to  torpedo  the  $5  billion 
trucking  industry.  It  recommends  that  the 
trucking  Industry  pay  an  amount  equal  to 
the  net  profit  of  the  Industry  for  1960 
Maybe  Dr.  Galbralth  and  Dr.  Schleslnger 
were  taught  in  Harvard  that  profits  were 
not  the  incentive  that  made  the  free  enter- 
prise system  successful  In  America"  •  •  •. 
"An  average  truck  running  100.000  miles 
would  presently  pay  $800  In  Federal  fuel 
tax.  An  automobile  running  the  same  num- 
ber of  miles  would  pay  about  $266  in  gasoline 
tax." 

Agricultxu-e.  "If  the  CCC  Is  permitted  to 
sell  at  less  than  support  price.  It  will  put  all 
small  lndep>endent  buyers  and  grain  dealers 
out  of  business." 

Un-American  Activities  Committee  "Do 
everything  you  can  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mittee." "Increase  the  funds  for  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  Instead  of 
reducing  them."  "We  need  greater  protec- 
tion ag&lnst  the  Conununlst  threat." 

Spending.  "This  'Glvernmenf  ".  "In  83 
years    the    Homestake    Mine    has    produced 


three-fourths  billion  dollars  In  gold  and  the 
Government  gives  away  that  much  every 
week.  '  "You  dont  see  many  businesses 
still  going  that  spend  more  than  their  in- 
come year  after  year.  '  'Put  a  stop  to  back- 
door spending — there  is  already  too  much 
going  out  the  front  door  unnecessarily. " 

Education.  "Why  do  you  try  to  make 
people  believe  that  if  we  have  Federal  aid  to 
education  we  must  have  Federal  control  of 
education?"  "How  can  Congress  take  money 
from  one  group  and  give  it  to  another  with- 
out retaining  control  of  how  it  shall  be 
spent?"  "I  know  firsthand  that  Federal  aid 
means  Federal  control.  Here  the  Govern- 
ment is  telling  them  how  to  run  the  sewing 
course  next  year.  We  have  always  had  an 
exceptional  course  here  and  now  they  are 
offering  a  little  sewing  and  a  little  home- 
making  to  comply  with  Government  regula- 
tions." "Smith-Hughes  now  dictates  the 
qualifications  of  teachers." 

General.  "Any  government  that  can  make 
you    rich    can    also    make    you    poor."      "We 
people  do  not  want  handouts — we  Just  want 
a  fair  chance.     Let's  make  government  good 
government  and  keep  It  businesslike.     Let's 
not    mortgage    our    freedom."      "When    you 
hurt  a  small  man   a  little,  you  hurt  him  a 
lot."     "The  Communist  and  Socialist  coun- 
tries have  centralized  governments.    America 
was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual.    Mount  Rushmore  has 
space  for  the  man  who  can  keep  It  that  way. 
Only  four  have  qualified  so  far  '     "What  is 
It  when  the  government  of  a  country  taxes 
the  products  of   the  people's  labor  and  dis- 
penses those  products  back  according  to  their 
needs?     This  Is  socialism  and  every  Govern- 
ment program  seems   headed  in  that  direc- 
tion."    "After  objecting  to  so  many   things 
being  done,  I  feel  that  I  should  shed  a  little 
light  on  the  other  side.     I  am  very  grateful 
to  be  living  in  a  country  where  the  Individ- 
ual can  state  his  convictions  toward  his  gov- 
ernment.     I    also    believe    that    any    good 
American  citizen  does  not  mind  paying  his 


fair  share,  and  would  pay  taxes  th*t  were 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  his  country, 
but  I  also  believe  that  a  good  citizen  doesn't 
look  to  the  government  for  a  living  and  a 
handout  for  every  little  pinch  in  his  busi- 
ness. I  am  a  young  man  of  34  and  certainly 
hoi>e  that  I  do  not  have  to  live  the  rest  of 
my  life  In  a  welfare  state." 


Extent  of  Back-Door  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  idea  of 
congressional  lack  of  control  over  the 
Federal  purse  strings  can  be  gained  by 
examining  the  status  of  back-door 
spending  authorizations  to  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  permitting 
these  agencies  to  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ury and  expend  the  funds  without  re- 
quiring an  annual  justification  or  review 
by  the  congressional  committees  having 
jurisdiction  over  appropriations. 

Just  to  show  the  enormity  of  these 
public  debt  transactions  and  their  ever- 
continuing  growth  over  the  years,  I  in- 
clude a  tabulation  covering  the  period 
from  the  time  this  device  of  bypassing 
the  scrutiny  of  Congress  was  first  used 
and  on  through  the  years  until  I960. 

However,  the  most  shocking  figures  of 
all  cannot  yet  be  calculated;  namely,  the 
amount  Congress  will  add  to  the  total 


this  year.  Altogether  on  the  heels  of  the 
recommendation  of  President  Elsen- 
hower that  back-door  spending  be  dis- 
continued, the  Kennedy  administration 
requests  already  exceed  $18  billion  and 
thereby  and  therein  is  the  threat  of 
greater  use  than  ever  of  this  fiscally  un- 
sound method  of  financing  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

If  the  Congress  enacts  a  $8  billion 
housing  bill,  a  $7  billion  foreign  aid  bill 
and  $7  billion  more  for  grain  disposal 
under  Public  Law  480,  plus  many  more, 
plus  those  that  have  passed  to  date — all 
outside  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess— history  may  well  set  the  87th  Con- 
gress as  having  yielded  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  the  executive  branch  in 
greater  degree  than  any  Congress  before. 
If  so.  the  representatives  of  the  people 
this  year  will  have  contributed  more  to 
"one  man  rule"  than  Members  during 
any  time  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  year  by  year 
record  of  weakening  of  the  legislative 
branch  through  increasing  loss  of  control 
of  money  drawn  from  the  Treasury  with- 
out the  regular  process  of  appropriation 
as  contemplated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers: 

Record  of  public  debt  transactions  from  June 

30,  1932,  to  June  30.  1960 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

BorrowtniB 
and  other 
advances 

fiDin 
Treasury 

rnuspd 

l>alancc  of 

authority 

at  end 

ot  year 

Balance  of 
borrowing 

from 

Treasury  at 

yearmd 

1882 „ 

1833 

1934     

S3S0.0 
1,23&.0 
1.670.0 
82S.0 
8M.0 
237.0 
HS.0 

4a8.> 

641.8 
788.2 
il78.3 
6.90B.0 
7. 615.  0 
4. 149.  0 
3.6011 
7.S4&6 
6.SO5.0 
5,851.0 
4.031.7 
3.780.6 
X7M.3 
4.  430.  4 
5.396.4 
«,  234.0 
8.273.1 
6.077.7 
7,301.7 
9.968.7 
6.733.6 

»1, 150  0 
Z537.4 
7.  570.  7 
5,590  4 
4,  SMI.  9 
4.  997.  8 
5,7M.8 
6,235.2 
6,874.3 
9, 374.  4 
18.  WW.  4 
1^774.7 
15.156.8 
16,  810.  0 
24.  527.  1 
21.206.2 
1.5, 166. 8 
IS.  *73.  8 
16.991.4 
17,004.9 
31,336.7 
30,006.2 
30,738.4 
19. 245.  2 
17.979.9 
19.834.4 
25, 197.  4 
26,186.7 
36.734.0 

$350.0 
1.585.0 
3.2.Vi.O 

ins 

3.655.0 

ins 

4,030.0 

1837     . 

3.630.0 

1838 

1(08     

H82.7 
273  3 

IMO 

mi 

1942 

104.3 

301.7 
1078.7 

IMS         

7.  519. 1 

1M4 

10.  717.  3 

IMA 

1Z168.7 

IMS  

12.504.9 

1M7 

16. 879. 8 

1M8 

IMS 

9, 122.  7 
13.184.3 

19S0 

14.756.8 

\96l   

15. 300. 7 

ig63  

16.  HS4. 1 

1063 

18.309.3 

10M     

19.067.4 

1M6 

22. 347.  6 

1M6 

1M7 

1908 

26,172  8 

38. 887.  W 
38,019  2 

IQW 

M.  827.7 

1900 

33,068.4 

Total 

114,488.6 

( 

Killer  Sabttances  in  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1961 
PHILBIN      Mr.      Speaker, 


Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  a  period  of  time  now  about 
persistent  reports  of  Increasing  peril 
from  cancer-causing  agents  in  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  From  time  to  time 
the  Congress  has  given  considerable  at- 


tention to  this  most  serious  question  and 
some  legislation  seeking  to  control  this 
menace  to  human  welfare  has  t>een  en- 
acted. 

Recently  Dr.  Freddy  Homburger,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bio-Research  Institute  of 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  testified  before  our 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  Appro- 
priations that  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$10  million  is  urgently  needed  to  help 
protect  the  American  people  against  can- 
cer-causing agents  in  the  above  products. 
At  the  same  time  he  suggested  that  this 
sum  would  enable  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  speed  up  research  on 
improved  methods  to  detect  cancer-in- 
ducing substances  in  consumer  goods. 

"We  have  a  law  designed  to  exclude 
from  human  consumption  all  cancer- 
producing  substances,"  said  the  doctor, 
"but  we  lack  the  methods  to  determine 
exactly  what  constitutes  a  cancer  haz- 
ard, eve  1  for  test  animals." 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  in  existence 
today  there  are  innumerable  consumer 
items  which  never  have  been  adequately 
tested  because  of  the  lack  of  quick, 
economical,  and  reliable  methods,  the 
doctor  outlined  a  $10  million  program, 
one-half  of  which  would  go  for  intra- 
mural studies,  grants-in-aid,  and  con- 
tract research  programs.  Another  $5 
million  would  go  for  the  construction  of 
needed  laboratory  space  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Dr.  Homburger's  recent  demonstration 
that  an  agent  used  widely  in  soft  drinks 
and  contained  in  many  other  flavoring 
components  produces  cancer  in  rats  was 
most    alarming.     Strongly    urging    the 
Congress  to  take  action,  this  well  known 
scientist  declared  that  as  an  example  of 
what  the  public  must  be  guarded  against, 
was  the  substance  used  as  a  weight -re- 
ducing agent  for  years  until  it  became 
evident  that  it  caused  cataracts  of  the 
eyes.     Dr.  Homburger  also  urged  Con- 
gress to  support  and  bolster  independent 
research    institutions   which   exist  out- 
side of  universities  and  hospitals,  and  re- 
quested an  appropriation  of  $50  million 
to   create   new   institutes   of   this   kind 
throughout  the  coiuitry.     He  said  this 
sum  would  make  it  possible  to  organize, 
construct,  and  equip  100  independent  in- 
stitutes at  the  rate  of  two  in  each  State, 
to  be  operated  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate grant-in-aid  funds. 

He  summarized  his  case  by  stating : 
The  universities,  with  their  team  efforts, 
educate  a  type  of  scientists  who  work  to- 
gether admirably  in  committees,  research 
teams,  and  departments  of  large  labora- 
tories. But  nowhere  are  we  training — sys- 
tematically—the leaders  of  tomorrow  who 
will  guide  new  scientific  developments. 
Such  leaders  can  emerge  from  independent 
institutes. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  take  Dr. 
Homburger's  urgent  warning  to  heart, 
and  I  urge  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  make  sure  this  year  that  sufficient 
funds  are  appropriated  to  take  every  ef- 
fective measure  that  is  necessary  to  elim- 
inate cancer-causing  agents  or  other  del- 
eterious substances  in  food,  water,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  and  other  products,  ma- 
terials, or  substances  with  which  the 
public  comes  in  contact  and  are  capable 
of  producing  incurable  or  serious  disease 
or  afiBicUon. 


This  question  is  one  of  greatest  ur- 
gency and  topmost  priority  because 
America's  food  preparation  and  eating 
habits  are  changing  greatly.  Additional 
effective  controls  must  he  found  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  to  prevent 
millions  of  innocent  people  from  being 
poisoned  or  rendered  sick  or  afflicted  by 
what  they  eat.  what  they  use,  what  they 
wear,  r  r  what  they  may  be  exposed  to 
in  modern  society. 

There  is  need  for  boldness  and  im- 
mediate action  in  fashioning  the  broad- 
est type  of  program  to  combat  these 
evils.  Congress  must  provide  the  answer 
at  an  early  date  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
it  be  done. 

The  article  follows: 

Funds  Askis)  for  Research — ^PooD  Tests 
Vital  in  War  on  Canckb 
Washington. — A  Boston  scientist  told  Con- 
gressmen Thursday  that  a  Federal  appro- 
priation of  »10  million  is  urgently  needed 
to  help  protect  the  American  people  against 
cancer -causing  agents  in  their  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics. 

Dr.  Freddy  Homburger,  president  of  the 
Bio-Research  Institute  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
told  a  House  Subcommittee  on  Health  Ap- 
propriations the  sum  would  enable  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  speed  up  re- 
search on  Improved  methods  to  detect 
cancer-inducing  substances  in  consumer 
goods. 

'We  have  a  law  designed  to  exclude  from 
human  consumption  all  cancer-producing 
substances,"  Dr.  Homburger  said,  "but  we 
lack  the  methods  to  determine  exactly  what 
constitutes  a  cancer  hazard,  even  for  the 
test  animals." 

WORKED   AT  TUFTS 

"There  exists  today  innumerable  consumer 
items  which  never  have  been  adequately 
tested  because  of  the  lack  of  quick,  eco- 
nomical, and  reliable  methods."  he  said. 

Under  the  Homburger  plan,  one-half  of  the 
$10  million  appropriation  woiild  go  for  In- 
tramural studies  and  for  a  grant-in-aid  and 
contract  research  program.  Another  *6  mil- 
lion would  make  possible  construction  of 
needed  lat>oratory  space  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  "The  agency,"  Dr. 
Homburger  said,  "now  has  practically  no 
funds  for  such  research." 

Dr  Homburger.  former  research  professor 
of  medicine  and  director  of  cancer  research 
at  Tuffi  University,  recently  demonstrated 
that  an  agent  used  widely  in  soft  drinks  and 
contained  in  many  other  flavoring  com- 
ponents produces  cancer  in  rats. 

As  an  example  of  what  the  public  must 
be  guarded  against,  the  Boston  scientist 
cited  the  case  of  a  substance  used  as  a 
weight-reducing  agent  for  years  until  it 
became  evident  that  It  caused  cataracts  of 
the  eyes. 

NEW     TEST     DESCRIBED 

"Dr.  Bernard  Armbrecht  of  the  FDA  has 
now  developed  a  method,  using  chickens, 
that  can  demonstrate  toxic  properUes  of 
drugs  m  a  matter  of  days,"  Dr.  Homburger 
said. 

Dr.  Homburger  also  urged  Congress  to  en- 
courage independence  in  health  research  by 
bolstering  Independent  research  Institutes 
which  exist  outside  of  universities  and  hos- 
pitals. He  requested  an  appropriation  of 
$50  million  to  create  new  Institutes  of  this 
kind  throughout  the  country. 

He  said  this  sum  would  make  It  possible 
to  organize,  construct,  and  equip  100  inde- 
pendent institutes  at  the  rate  of  2  in  each 
State,  to  be  operated  by  Government  and 
private  grant-in-aid. 

"The  universities,  with  their  team  efforts, 
educate  a  tyi>e  of  scientists  who  work  to- 
gether   admirably    In    committees,    research 
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teams,  and  deparUnento  of  largo  labora- 
tortea."  be  aakL  "But  nowhere  are  we  train- 
l^__ey8teinlcally — the  leaders  of  tomorrow 
who  will  guide  new  sdentiflc  developments. 
Such  leaders  can  emerge  from  Independent 
Institutes." 


Mr.  Robert  Ricgs 


his  many  admiring  friends  and  has  been 
an  invaluable  asset  to  the  press  of  Amer- 
ica in  general  and  that  of  Kentucky  in 
particular. 


Giving  Protocol  Meaning — New  Strength 
in  the   Office  of   Protocol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OT    KTKTUCKT 

IN,  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  May  3,  1961 
Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
distinguished  career  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  representatives  of  the 
fourth  estate. 

I  speak  of  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier -Journal,  the  president  of  Wash- 
ington's famed  and  exclusive  Gridiron 
Club,  and  the  well  known  political 
analyst,  Mr.  Robert  Riggs. 

A  native  of  Joplin,  Mo..  Mr.  Riggs  is 
a  graduate  of  the  journalism  school  of 
the  State  university  there.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
1927,  and  after  some  experience  on  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Courier- Journal  in  1929  as  as- 
sistant State  editor.  Through  hard 
work,  diligence,  and  a  natural  talent 
which  soon  manifested  itself,  he  even- 
tually became  assistant  managing  edi- 
tor, a  position  he  held  until  1942  when 
he  came  to  the  Courier-Journals  Wash- 
ington  bureau  as  correspondent. 

Recently  elected  to  his  first  term  as 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club.  Bob 
Riggs  Is  known  through  Washington, 
throughout  Kentucky,  where  he  has 
long  been  known  as  a  brilliant  journal- 
ist; and  throughout  the  Nation,  where 
the  Courier-Journal  has  for  many  years 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  a  working  newspaper. 

The  respect  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  press,  a  notably  competi- 
tive industry   in   which   praise   is   hard 
come  by.  is  indicative  of  the  acute  per- 
ception and  keen  insight  into  every  as- 
pect of  the  newspaper  business  which 
characterizes  Bob  Riggs.    That  same  in- 
sight and  perception,  when  applied  to 
legislative  affairs  with  a  talent  for  sep- 
arating the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and 
simplifying  the  most  complicated  legis- 
lation into  readable  and  understandable 
prose,  has  made  Bob  Riggs  an  invaluable 
asset  to  every  member  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation.    From  his  first  job  with  the 
AP  in  Wisconsin,  Bob's  talent  for  seeing 
into  the  working  mind  of  an  ofBcial  per- 
sonality— as  evidenced  m  the  chapter  he 
contributed  on  Lyndon  Johnson  to  Eric 
Sevareid's    "Candidates    of    I960"— has 
been  praised  by  his  colleagues  and  his 
readers. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  point  out  Bob 
Riggs'  achievements  to  this  distin- 
guished body,  and  my  privilege  to  know 
him.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  he  will 
continue  in  a  career  which  has  brought 
pride  and  glory  to  his  lovely  family  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1961 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  State  Department,  directly  under 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  there  ex- 
ists a  little  understood,  yet  important. 
adjunct  to  our  foreign  policy.  I  refer 
to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol, 
currently  held  by  Angier  Biddle  E>uke. 

Too  often,  the  Chief  of  Protocol  is 
envisioned  as  the  President's  represenU- 
tive  at  white-tie  parties  and  fancy  dip- 
lomatic receptions.  His  responsibility  is 
thought  of  as  merely  requiring  that  Am- 
bassador A  is  recognized  as  being  senior 
in  rank  to  Ambassador  B.  and  treated 
accordingly.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Duke  is 
bringing  a  broader  concept  of  this  job 
to  the  office  he  holds. 

Mr.  Duke  has  taken  into  his  jurisdic- 
tion many  of  the  personal  problems  that 
the  representatives  of  other  nations, 
particularly  the  new  nations  of  Africa, 
face  on  being  accredited  to  the  Umted 
States.  Problems  such  as  decent  hous- 
ing, schooling,  vacations,  and  trips 
around  the  country  are  only  some  that 
have  crossed  Mr.  Duke's  desk. 

His  quick  response  to  the  insult  to  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  Sierra  Leone  at  a 
restaurant  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  un- 
derstandmg  with  which  he  came  to  the 
assistance  of  several  young  African  stu- 
dents when  they  had  jeen  picked  up  for 
demonstrating  on  the  death  of  Patrice 
Lumumba  augur  well  for  the  sensible 
and  sensitive  handling  of  these  minute 
yet  important  problems. 

About  2  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Is- 
rael, of  New  York,  was  sworn  in  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Mr.  Duke  to  work  on 
housing  problems.  Mrs.  Israel  has  had 
an  outstanding  career  as  a  leader  in  the 
resolution  of  social  problems.  In  a  quiet 
yet  effective  manner,  she  has  attained 
many  significant  goals.  In  the  ceremony 
swearing  in  Mrs.  Israel,  Mr.  Duke  said, 
"She  will  not  receive  all  the  recognition 
she  will  deserve  because  the  nature  of 
her  job  requires  that  she  be  efficient 
while  being  unobtrusive." 

On  April  22,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
printed an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  discussing  the  job  of  the  Chief 
of  Protocol  of  the  State  Department.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Giving    Protocol   Meaning 
The  Uadltlonal  Job  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol 
of   the   State   Department   has   been  one   of 


assuring  that  foreign  dlplomata  and  digni- 
taries are  dealt  with  on  the  baals  of  rank 
and  seniority.  He  sees  that  they  are  prop- 
erly greeted  upon  arrival — whether  at  air- 
ports or  receptions — and  given  proper  send- 
offs.  He  Is  In  charge  of  the  social  and  diplo- 
matic amenities.  Protocol,  as  the  French 
expert  said.  "Is  the  code  of  International 
politeness." 

Angler  Biddle  Duke,  new  Chief  of  Protocol, 
wants  to  expand  the  duties  of  his  ofBce.  He 
suggests  that  his  staff  help  diplomats  get 
their  children  placed  in  schools,  help  plan 
their  vacations,  and  trips  about  the  country 
and  help  them  meet  their  neighbors. 

But  he  wants  to  take  over  a  much  more 
important  problem,  too  It  Is  that  of  seeing 
to  it  that  African  diplomats  are  properly 
treated.  In  the  past  many  have  run  into 
racial  discrimination  In  Washington  and 
arotind  the  country.  They  have  had  dif- 
ficulty finding  housing,  entering  places  of 
recreation,  getting  served  In  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, finding  office  space.  This,  of 
course,  is  harmful  to  American  foreign  pol- 
icy— and  shameful  In  view  of  otir  democratic 
professions. 

If  Duke  succeeds  In  getting  the  assignment 
he  wants,  and  solves  Its  problems,  he  will  not 
only  raise  the  level  of  his  office  but  will  serva 
the  best  Interests  of  our  foreign  policy. 


The   Opinion   of   the    18lh   Congre$«ionaI 
District,  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1961 

Mr.   SANTANGELO.     Mr.  Speaker,   I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
My  area  is  populated  probably  by  the 
most  heterogeneous  group  in  the  United 
States.     Their  ethnic  backgrounds  are 
Irish,  Italian,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Cuban,  Ger- 
man,   Hungarian,    Czech,    Greek,    Bel- 
gian.    It   is   an  integrated   community 
with  all  races  and  religions.    This  area 
is  known  as  East  Harlem  and  YorkviUe. 
It  is  strictly  urban  with  few  private  resi- 
dences or  one-family  homes.    My  district 
is  populated  by  residents  who  are  paying 
extremely  high  rents  and  extremely  low 
rents.    The  rentals  range  from  $100  per 
room   per  month   to  $5   per   room   per 
month.     Included  among  them  are  the 
residents  of  a  great  number  of  low-in- 
come  public    housing    projects.    Within 
the  past  few  years  because  of  the  great 
land  values  and  desirability  of  location, 
more  than  15,000  families  have  been  dis- 
located in  the  Yorkville  section.     In  a 
bulldozer  operation,  luxury  housing  has 
been  built  and  is  being  built.    As  a  con- 
sequence, great  hardships  have  been  suf- 
fered by  residents  who  have  lived  within 
the  area  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Many  new  residents  have  moved  into 
the  section  whose  viewpoints  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 
Because  of  the  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions, the  viewpoints  of  my  constituents 
whom  I  represented  in  the  85th  and  86th 
Congresses  may  have  changed,  and  con- 
sequently, I  may  not  be  aware  of  their 
present  attitudes. 

From  1947  through  1956,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of   2   years.   I   represented  the 
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greater  portion  of  this  section  as  a  State 
senator.  I  feel  that  I  £im  close  to  my 
people  and  that  their  viewpoints  are  well 
known  to  me.  However,  one  of  the  great 
political  mistakes  any  public  ofBCial  can 
make  is  to  assume  that  he  knows  at  all 
times  the  thinking  of  his  constituents. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  from  time  to 
time  to  be  advised  as  to  the  opinions  of 
the  constituency  as  to  specific  issues. 
We  public  officials,  after  all,  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people  representing  them  in 
a  republican  system  where  we  are  ac- 
countable for  our  decisions  every  2  years. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  before 
legislation  weis  voted  upon,  I  forwarded 
to  all  the  registered  voters  in  my  con- 


gressional   area    a    questionnaire.     Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  voters  or 
5,000  responded  to  my  request  for  their 
opinions,  and  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
tabulation   of   the   answers   to   my    in- 
quiries.    This  tabulation  was  compiled 
by  two  collegians  from  the  University  of 
Maryland     and     American     University, 
Henry    Hyde    and    Robert    Hardgrove. 
While  many  of  the  results  were  expected 
by  me,  others  were  a  complete  surprise 
and  a  revelation.     The   two   most  sur- 
prising results  related  to  the  viewpoint 
of  the  constituency  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral funds  to  private  or  parochial  schools 
for  private  school  construction  and  Fed- 
eral loans  for  private  or  parochial  school 
construction.     My  district  is  populated 

QUKSTIONNAIKB 


by  many  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  including  the  Irish,  the  Italians, 
and  the  Puerto  Ricans.    The  great  num- 
ber of  my  constituency  consists  of  wage 
earners  working  in  factories,  in  govern- 
ment, and  in  industry.     Their  answers 
with  respect  to  their  viewpoint  regard- 
ing labor  umons  was  a  great  surprise. 
In  \iew  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
new  construction  with  high  rentals  and 
luxury  apartments  are  located  south  of 
96th  Street,  I  have  had  a  separate  tabu- 
lation of  the  answers  with  respect  to  the 
northern  part  of  my  district  above  96th 
Street.    The  results  of  the  answers  to  the 
questions  in  the  entire  district  and  the 
so-called  low  rental  area  apd  East  Har- 
lem section  follow : 


Percentage  nssults  in 
entire  district 


1.  Edt^lon:        ^^^^^  ^^  ftdmlnLM ration  program  of  provldin«  Federal  funds  for  school  constmctlon  and  teachere'  salaries 

In  the  discretion  of  the  States'  government? ..  ---- :   -  -;     ♦ 

Cb)  r>oroa  fsvor  Federal  funds  to  privste  or  parochial  schools  for  private  w-hool  constractionT 

ip\  Do  you  favor  Fe<ler8l  loans  for  private  or  parochial  school  construclionT.  ...... crV'K^il'i;' 

&)  Do  y^  toTor  aUocstion  of  funi  to  States  on  the  basis  of  school  population  In  private  and  parochial  schoob  as 

Doyiu'*l^leWh1i'Fe)feS'^i!^?rpri^^eor>^^^ 

Ttolate  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state? .-;":; 

Do  Tou  favor  Federal  scholarships  of  $1,000  based  on  merit  without  renard  to  needs  test?.     -.— 

dS  yS!  favor  tai  deduction  of  IliaX)  for  taxpayer  for  higher  education  of  himself  or  dependents? 

^'^(io'b^W  economic  aid  to  Europe  and  Asia  and  South  America  be-  ''*^ 

iDcrused - — VV..........'.-...X 

Deci  eased  _ . ...-....----.----•-—•••—-——•---'--  -  ^^ 

Discontinued '.'.." .... 3d 

Do  you^lleve  thsfm^itiOT'orCommnnteVchiflaTnVta  u"^^  is  InevittibliT- iii;;^" 

Do  you  believe  that  our  support  for  NATO  should  be—  rwnxm 

Strengtbened — - 47 

Maintained  at  present  level - 9 

Withdrawn v---.v:-l- Pertent 

Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States  should  take—  rcrccm 

Koonomtc  sanctions  against  Cuba "16 

Diplomatic  sanctions jg 

Maintain  normal  trade  relatkma " ji 

Economic  and  diplomatic  sanctions -. i".-^-- V'iJi'Ci:!" 

(e)  Do  you  believe  our  support  of  the  H.N.  In  the  Congo  and  Africa  should  be— 

Strengthened  with  additional  financial  aid ^ 

StreiMCtbened  with  military  forces j^ 

Discontinued - --■■•.:, Vlli: i« 

Strengthened  with  additional  financial  aid  and  with  military  forces "» 

8.  ^°"^^^y  beue^e  that  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  foreign  nations  should  be-  ^ 

Continued  as  is - ;---•; V 40 

Revised  with  higher  tarifls  and  lower  quota*  for  foreign  goods_ ^ 

Discontinued " 


(e) 

(f) 

(g) 


(b) 
(c) 


W) 


Labor: 

(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f)  Do 


Should  restricOons  on  Ubor's  right  to  picket  and  boycott  under  Landrum-Qriffln  law  and  Taft-Hartley  iaw  be 
rer>ealed? ,'""", '" 

Do  you  believe  that  labor  unions  should  be  subject  to  antitruft  'a'^- -------\J,:VH-v^V^V'^"VnVn"i;i;i^^ 

Do  you  »*lleve  that  secondary  boycotts  and  picketing  on  construction  sites  should  be  declared  not  IllegalT 

Do  you  favor  increase  of  mlnlmoiD  wage  from  $1  to  »1  2S  under  P''««n»  »^«™f«^- v-,r„V"ii«V;;i'/i"'p;tahli\"^^ 
Do  you  favor  extending  oov«nte  Of  $1  hourly  minimum  wage  to  employees  In  retail  or  service  establishments 

f^f^^V  ta^.2DT;S,?j;fg™"&y  minini^^ 


establishmmts  grossing  $1,000,000  or  more? --  k  ■.„«..» 

(g)  Do  you  favor  Federal  funds  for  depressed  areas  to  stimulate  and  revive  businessr 
h.  SooiiT security 


S: 

(c) 
(d) 

(e) 


a)  Do  you  favor  boosting  minimum  old-age  pension  from  $33  per  month  to  »^P^f  ™""*^v---^-"":-"-V 
Do  you  favor  permitting  men  to  retire  at  age  f.2  Instead  of  6.^,  the  same  as  women,  on  reduced  pensions. 

'     "  .  ..  M     .    ij i  _    or    _._«•.  •    »v/  Vans  Via  n  1-1 '«   r^nsinn  ~  _.... 


I>o  you  favor  raising  pensions  for  widows  to  85  percent  of  husband's  f*nf  o"' - -■--rri;„-"iV,lH'n;'f;f i^ri^iecniitv 
Do  vou  favor  increase  of  payroll  tax  of  H  percent  on  employees/employers  to  finance  llberaUiaUon  of  social  »curity 

D^y'^uUvoriegislationgrijtrng-annuiVybod.-j^^oyW^^^ 
tii.l  i^nsionen.  under  social  security  system  In  Ueu  of  present  law  «>)'<:h,P^y|,'J^*«  «°V.^n.^v^^^ 
^n  .^-f„»,  or.to  «.Tw.nrt«f„r««  fnr  nrovnuna  for  roUred  pensioners  earmng  less  than  52,800  annuauy  or  w no  are 


will  match  State  expenditures  for  programs  for  rcUred  pensioners  earning 

welfare  recipients? " 

(a^^Do  you  favor  Federal  program  for  more  pubUc  housing  for  more  low-lnoorae  families? 

(b)  I>o  you  favor  Federal  program  for  public  housing  for  middle-Income  lamuiesT 

7.  Rent  control:  Percent 

(a)  Do  you  favor—  55 

Continued  and  effective  rent  control -----, :  V ---'-^' .;„,S.W6ii\ 18 

16  percent  increase  for  those  who  have  not  been  given  1  increase  since  1950 -- *2 

Decontrol  of  rents - 

Decontrol  of  vacant  apartments ---- 

Continued  and  eflectlve  rent  control  -J- 16%  Increase... 

8.  Your  standard  of  living:  ^.     ,       ,     .  „„, 

(a)  Is  your  income  as  much  today  as  It  was  this  ume  last  yearr 

(b)  Are  you  now- 

Employed  full  Ume - - — 

Em()loyed  part  time 

Unemployed ......„...——— 

Retired 


:::..„ 4 

17 


Ptreent 
M 

'.".'.'.'."    8 

::::: » 


Y« 


75 
2S 
43 

38 

58 
36 

76 


64 


No 


26 
77 
57 

61 

43 
64 
26 


Percentage  results  above 
96tb  St.  at  East  Har- 
lem section 


Yis 


36 
80 
40 
78 

85 


82 

83 

74 
87 

TV 


74 

76 
80 


78 
40 
«2 

55 

44 

30 

78 


46 


No 


21 
CO 
38 

45 

56 

61 
21 


64 


74 


64 

20 
60 
22 

16 

17 
18 

7 
26 
18 


96 

24 
» 


48 
76 
38 
87 

84 

86 
87 

86 
81 
82 

82 


87 

82 

85 


68 


52 
24 
62 
13 

IG 

14 
13 

2 

19 

8 

IS 


13 

IS 
15 


II 


H 
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WlUi  respect  to  the  answers  2(a).  2(c), 
2(d).  and  2(e) ,  the  foUowlng  are  the  results 
oX  the  entire  district  as  compared  with  the 
resulte  above  96th  Street: 


Entire 
district 


Foreign  affairs: 

(a)  Increase . 

Decrease 

Discontinue ■- 

>tarntalTi 

8tren*rthen 

Maintain 

'Ithrtraw 

".oonomic 

IXptomatic 

Maintain  _ - 

Kconomic  fvn<l/or  diplomatic 

if)  Strengthen  financial 

Strengthen  military 

Discontinue - 

Strenethen      financial     and 
military 


(«)  8tr 
1  Mi 
I     Wl 

(A)  EC 


Percent 
» 

ao 

15 
39 
44 
47 
9 
44 
16 
19 
21 
44 
26 
14 

16 


Above 
96tl;  St. 


PtTcerU 
11 
17 
18 
38 
4« 
43 
11 
45 
15 
25 
15 
35 
35 
19 

11 


elusions  when  they  review  the  results 
as  set  forth  above. 

I  thank  them  for  favoring  me  with 
their  opinions  which  I  requested,  and  I 
intend  to  advise  my  constituency  with 
the  results.  Many  of  my  constituents 
included  personal  comments,  suggestions, 
and  notes,  which  because  of  their  num- 
ber, I  am  unable  to  answer  individually. 
However.  I  am  at  my  congressional  office 
at  1484  First  Avenue  every  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon between  1  and  5  p.m..  and  will  be 
available  and  more  than  happy  to  have 
them  pay  me  a  visit,  and  to  discuss  any 
matter  which  they  would  like  to  per- 
sonally bring  to  my  attention. 


distance,  from  the  cultural  riches  of  our 
civilization. 

They  share  with  city  folk  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  means  the  re- 
warding things  of  life. 

Radio  thus  united  us  as  a  people,  and 
constantly  knits  up  the  seamless  gar- 
ment of  our  common  alms  and  aspira- 
tions. 

And  now  as  we  face  up  to  the  realities 
of  the  space  age  it  will  be  radio  and  tele- 
communications that  we  will  depend  on 
to  keep  us  well  Informed  hour  by  hour. 


National  Radio  Month 


with  respect  to  the  answers  of  3(a).  the 
following  are  the  results  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict as  compared  with  the  results  above 
96th  Street : 


Foreign  trade: 
(a)  Continue  as  is 

Revise      

Discontinue.. 


Entire 
district 


Percent 
55 
40 
6 


Above 
96th  St. 


Perttnl 

43 

EO 

7 


With  respect  to  the  answers  of  7(a).  the 
foUowlng  are  the  results  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict as  compared  with  the  results  above 
96th  Street : 


Entire 
district 


7.  Rent  control: 

(Si)  Continue 

15-percent  increase 

DecontroL 

Decontrol   of  vacant   apart- 

1  ments 

I       Continue  and  15-percent  in- 
crease.  -- 


Above 
•eth  ?t. 


PtTcenl 
AS 


13 
4 


12 


With  respect  to  the  answers  of  8(b).  the 
foUowlng  are  the  results  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict as  compared  with  the  results  above 
96th  Street : 


8.  Your  standard  of  living: 

(hj  Full-time  einploytnent 
Part-time  employment 

I       I'nemployed 

'       Retli«e'i 


Entire 
district 


Above 
»6th  St. 


Percent 
64 
8 
8 

ao 


Percent 
61 

7 

19 
23 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  an- 
swers to  most  of  the  questions  are  com- 
parable and  that  the  viewpoints  held 
are  held  without  regard  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  constituency. 

President  Kennedy  has  recommended 
legislation  which  would  promote  the 
economy  of  our  country  and  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  workingman. 
My  questionnaire  discloses  that  two- 
thirds  of  my  constituency  are  employed 
full  time  whereas  one-third  are  employed 
part  time  or  retired  or  unemployed. 
This  result  justifies  the  viewpoint  of  our 
President  in  moving  ahead  to  solve  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, that  is,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  working  people  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  my 
constituency  will  draw  their  own  con- 


Ne«ded  Now:   A  Joint  Committee  on  Ibe 
Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    DELAWARI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1961 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
has  come  to  have  such  a  significant  and 
pervasive  role  in  our  lives  today  that  we 
tend  to  take  it  for  granted. 

We  are  likely  to  forget  that  it  has 
grown  to  its  present  proportions  in  a 
few  short  decades. 

A  few  remember  the  old  crystal  sets 
they  made  with  copper  wire,  peanut  but- 
ter cartons,  and  a  crystal. 

Today  the  radio  is  a  necessity  to  the 
farmer  and  the  rural  resident.  More 
than  99  percent  of  all  farm  homes  have 
a  radio  and  79  percent  have  two  or  more 
in  use. 

There  Is  an  amusing  story  told  about 
radio  that  might  give  point  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  medium. 

It  concerns  an  old  Indian  brave  who 
achieved  wide  local  fame  in  his  commu- 
nity with  his  excellent  weather  predic- 
tions. He  was  consulted  by  everyone. 
But  one  day  he  was  cross  and  irritable 
and  upset  because  he  could  not  answer 
when  asked  what  the  weather  would  be. 
When  he  was  asked  why,  he  replied, 
truthfully  enough,  that  a  tube  in  his  ra- 
dio set  had  gone  out. 

Radio  has.  indeed,  become  the  work- 
horse of  agricultural  communications 
bringing  news  and  infonnation  as  soon 
as  It  Is  available. 

Millions  of  us  share,  too,  the  great 
religious  music  broadcast  throughout 
the  years,  and  at  Easter  and  at 
Christmas  time,  as  well  as  the  inspiring 
messages  which  are  delivered  by  our 
leading  clergymen  of  many  faiths. 

Radio  and  its  si-ster  medium,  tele- 
vision, bring  music  and  other  pro-ams 
of  the  highest  cultural  level  to  the  family 
fireside. 

We  must  welcome  with  deep  apprecia- 
tion the  educational  radio  and  television 
fare  and  work  to  have  more  of  such 
programs  broadcast  on  what  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional mediums  in  the  world  today. 

No  longer  is  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  the  forgotten  people  of  our 
era,  removed  by  the  barriers  of  time  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1961 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stibmlt 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  the  tax-burdened  citi- 
zens of  this  country  a  very  timely  article, 
which  appearec*  in  the  April  edition  of 
Tax  Review,  by  the  Honorable  John  L. 
McClellan.  our  highly  esteemed  col- 
league and  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

Senator  McClellan  points  out   in  a 
very  logical  and  forceful  manner  the  need 
for  a  Joint  Committee  on   the   Budget 
to  be  set  up  within  the  Congress  and 
responsible   to   the   Congress.     He   very 
appropriately  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  existing  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  the  agent  of  and  responsible  to  the 
President.     Further,  that  the  Congress, 
which  has  the  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution    to    appropriate    fimds.    is 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  execu- 
tive department.     This  for  the  reason 
that  the  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Congress  are 
virtually  ex  parte.    The  witnesses  from 
the  various  departments  of  Government 
are  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the 
executive  branch,  who  present  and  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  Presidential  budget. 
What  the  Congress — I  repeat,  respon- 
sible for  spending  the  tax  money— needs 
is  a  staff  responsible  to  the  Congress. 
The  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  McClel- 
lan  in   the   Senate  and   a   similar  bill 
sponsored  by   me  in  the   House   would 
provide  the  Appropriations  Committees 
particularly  and  the  Congress  generally 
with  am  adequate  staff  of  its  own. 

Senator  McClellan  has  succeeded  in 
having  his  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
two  previous  Congresses.  The  House 
Committee  on  Rules  cleared  my  bill  for 
floor  consideration  in  1953.  But  the 
House  itself  turned  down  Its  considera- 
tion by  some  16  votes.  Both  Senator 
McClellan  and  I  have  reintroduced  our 
bills,  and.  I  am  very  much  in  hopes  that 
this  much  needed  legislation  can  be 
passed  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Certainly,  with  a  national  debt  in  ex- 
cess of  $290  billion  and  prospects  of  an 
additional  deficit  this  year  of  $5  billion 
or  more  and  possibly  more  next  year. 
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something  should  be   done   to  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

Senator  McClellan  s  article  follows: 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation  today  Is  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  solvency  in  the  face  of 
ever-growing  demands  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  programs  and  services,  coupled 
with  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  national 
defense  requirements  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  atomic  age.  Our  national  expenditures 
budget  has  grown  from  »66  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1956  to  »80.7  billion  In  1961,  and  the 
probability  of  an  $84.2  billion  expenditures 
budget  for   fiscal   year   1982. 

Nor  Is  the  end  In  sight.  The  Congress  Is 
being  bombarded  constantly  by  demands  for 
new  or  expanded  programs  In  social  welfare, 
education,    agriculture,    housing    and    other 

fields. 

Breaking  the  fiscal  year  1962  expenditures 
requests  down  by  functions,  we  find  that  $48 
billion  Is  requested  for  major  national  secu- 
rity; $2.8  billion  for  International  affairs  and 
finance;  commerce,  housing  and  space  tech- 
nology. $3.8  billion:  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural rssotirces.  $5  7  billion;  natural  re- 
sources, $2.1  billion;  labor  and  welfare,  e6 
billion;  veterans  services  and  benefits,  $5.3 
billion;  Interest,  $8.6  billion;  and  general 
government.  $2  billion. 

While  the  President  Is  clearly  authorized  to 
propose.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  responsi- 
bility to  dispose  rests  with  the  Congress. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  Important  responsibilities  which 
the  Founding  Fathers,  In  their  wisdom, 
vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  the  control  over  appropriations. 

Article  I,  section  9.  clause  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides,  in 
part,  that  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  In  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law   •    •    *." 

From  the  formation  of  our  Goveriunent 
down  to  tiie  present  time.  It  has  been  clearly 
understood  and  accepted  that  this  clause 
vested  exclusively  In  the  Congress  the  right 
to  grant  supplies  of  money  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
designate  the  purpose  for  which  the  money 
shall  be  tiaed. 

PerhapM  an  examination  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  respoiislbillty.  In  terms  of  the  work 
It  entails,  will  serve  ftirther  to  demonstrate 
Its  tremendous  Importance.     Early  In  Janu- 
ary of  each  year,  the  President  submits  the 
Federal  budget  to  the  Congress.    It  Is  tisually 
a  large  document,  running  In  excess  of  1.000 
pwsee,  representing  a  full  year  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government,  as   well  as  the  Bureau   of   the 
Budget.    The  material  contained  In  the  Fed- 
eral   budget    has    been    developed    and    as- 
sembled by  a  vast  number  of  persons  In  the 
departments  and  agencies,  reviewed  and  re- 
organized  by  each  department   and  agency, 
and  finally  reviewed,  revised  and  finalized  by 
the  Bureau  of   the  Budget  where  some  450 
persons  are  involved  In  the  preparation  and 
submission  of  the  final  doctunent.     In  addi- 
tion.  In   the  Washington  headquarters  area 
alone,  a  total  of  some  2.000  persons  In  execu- 
tive  branch   departments    and   agencies   are 
involved    In  the   preparation  of   the   budget 
each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  budget  Itself, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  detailed  informa- 
tion Is  supplied  In  written  form  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  and 
presented  orally  at  hearings  which  last  for 
several  months  and  cover  thousands  of  typed 
and  printed  pages.  Finally,  when  the  re- 
quests are  reduced  to  the  form  of  legislative 
proposals,  there  are  usu.-illy  between  12  and 
15  appropriations  bUls  running  many  pages 
and  containing  thousands  of  separate  Items. 
Over  a  period  of  12  years,  together  with 
other  Members  of  Congress,  I  have  been  seri- 
ously concerned  over  the  manner  In  which 
the  Congress  handles  Its  appropriations  re- 
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sponslbUltiee.  As  I  have  stulied  congres- 
sional procedures  for  handling  appropria- 
tions. I  have  become  convinced  that  there 
are  serious  deficiencies  In  these  procedures; 
and  it  Is  absolutely  vital  that  we  take  stej>s 
Immediately  not  only  to  remedy  them  but 
also  to  Improve  the  surveillance  exercised  by 
the  Congress  over  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  perform  their  functions  through 
subconunittees  which  deal  with  the  appro- 
priations requests  of  one  or  more  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Hearings  on  budget 
requests  are  held  by  these  6ubcommittet» 
beginning  sometime  In  January  or  early 
February  and  continue  until  their  work  Is 
completed.  Subcommittee  recommendations 
are  submitted  to  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  In  each  House  and  final  action  is 
then  taken  by  the  respective  committees. 
All  along  the  line  the  procedure  Is  duplicated 
In  both  Houses,  In  that  following  hearings 
by  House  subcommittees.  Identical  hearings 
are  held  by  Senate  subcommittees,  although 
In  the  Senate  empliasls  is  often  placed  by 
departmental  representatlveb  on  restoring 
items  which  were  deleted  by  the  House. 


TAXPATm    NOT    KEPRESENTTD 

The  usual  procedure  followed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  is  for  witnesses 
representing,  executive  branch  departments 
and  agencies  to  appear  before  a  subcommit- 
tee, usually  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  tech-- 
nical  experts  from  that  agency,  as  well  as 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  entire 
proceeding  Is  virtually  ex  parte  In  nature, 
and  these  witnesses  represent  exclusively  the 
point  of  view  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Goveriunent.  Since  It  Is  their  duty,  as  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials,  to  support  all  of  the 
budget  Items  contained  In  the  President's 
budget.  It  becomes  their  function  and  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstrate,  both  by  oral  and 
uTltten  JtistlQcatlons.  that  the  amounts  re- 
quested are  absolutely  necessary.  For  the 
most  part,  these  requests  are  supported  by 
elaborate  Justifications  and  exhibits,  based 
upon  extensive  agency  research  and  by  the 
testimony  of  technical  experts  who  have 
devoted  many  years  to  the  fields  In  which 
they  have  been  working. 

Unlike  hearings  on  substantive  legislation, 
where  witnesses  appear  In  support  of  or  In 
opposition  to  pending  bills,  at  appropriations 
hearings,  testimony  from  the  public,  except 
on  certain  public  works  projects,  U  rarely.  If 
ever,   received.     In   a   great   majority  of  the 
proceedings    before    the    subcommittees,    no 
witnesses  are  present  to  represent  the  Ux- 
payer,  and   the   only  manner   hi  which   the 
public  Interest  can  receive  the  consideration 
and   protection   It   deserves  with   respect    to 
either  the  ptirpose  for  which  the  funds  are 
sought  or  their  need  or  adequacy.  Is  through 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  requests  and  Jtistifl- 
catlou   by   the  few  staff   members  who  are 
assigned  to  handle  each  of  the  appropriation 
bUls   and  by  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees.     Other    Members    of    Congress 
who    do    not    serve    on    the    Appropriations 
Committees    must,    and    generally    do,    rely 
largely    on    the    recommendations   of    these 
committees  when  final  action  on  appropria- 
tions measures  Is  taken  on  the  floor  of  each 
House. 

Unfortunately,  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  are  so 
heavily  burdened  by  other  legislative  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  they  are  unable 
personally  to  give  adequate  attention  to  each 
budget  Item.  Equally  Important,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  ha%e  adequate 
facilities  to  obtain  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
necessity  for  the  funds  requested.  Because 
the  Congress  Is  not  adequately  equipped  to 
carry  out  its  vital  fiscal  responsibilities,  many 
mUUons  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated 
In  excess  of  actual  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.     These  excesses  hare.  In 


turn,  added  to  the  large  rectu-rlng  deficlcft 
which  must  be  passed  on  to  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers. 

Examining  the   results  of   a  survey  made 
by   the    Committee   on   Government   Opera- 
tions on  the  acUvitles  of  the  Senate  In  the 
&4th  Congress,  we  found  that,  exclusive   of 
sessions  called  for   the  purpose   of  marking 
up  appropriation  bills,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee  on  Appropriations  held  some  300  open 
hearings      consuming      approximately      825 
hours.     In    addition,   at   least    30    executive 
sessions  were  held  to  consider  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  functions  of  the  commit- 
tee.   Involving    some    67    hours.      In    sum- 
mary, the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  the  84th  Congress,  held  a  toUl  of 
330   meetings    and    consumed    an    estimated 
900  hours  on  appropriations  measures  alone. 
As   a  further   illustration  of    the   tremen- 
dotiB    workload,    the    Senate    Appropriations 
Committee,  during   the  84th  Congress,   had 
a   regular   standing    subcommittee    for    each 
of  the   12  major  appropriations  bills.     Each 
member  of  the  committee  had  a  minimum 
of    four    subcommittee    assignments,     with 
some   members    serving   on    as   many    as    six 
BubcommitteeB.     On    many   occasions    there 
were  two  or  three  hearings  m  progress  simul- 
taneously and  members  sometimes  found  it 
necessary  to  attend  one  hearing  for  a  limited 
time    and    then    to    participate.    Insofar    as 
time   permitted.   In   other   hearings   of   sub- 
committees on  which  they  served. 

Aside  from  an  overburdened  staff,  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committees  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  two  major  sources  of  In- 
formation: (1)  the  testimony  of  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  who  formu- 
late the  programs  and  present  them  In  a 
light  most  favorable  to  their  requests;  and 
who  tell  tis  only  as  little  or  as  much  as  they 
desire  to  disclose;  and  (2)  Information 
media,  such  as  newspapers,  periodicals, 
books,  and  radio  and  television  programs. 
Of  course,  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
additional  sources  of  Information,  such  as 
members  of  their  own  office  staffs.  Interested 
groups,  confidential  Informers,  or  reliable 
friends  who  work  in  executive  branch  agen- 
cies. 

This  picture  raises  dramatically.  In  my 
judgment,  the  question  of  whether  this  is 
the  way  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  Information  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  formtilate  the  considered  Judgment 
which  is  Its  constitutional  responsibility  and 
which  Is  so  vital  If  It  Is  to  carry  out  Its  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people. 


MUST  DEVTXOP   MACHINTRT 

The  answer  to  the  question  U  clearly  and 
emphatically  "No."  It  Is  not  the  way.  If 
the  Congress  Is  to  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds.  It  must  develop  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery as  well  as  adequate  procedures.  Only 
then  will  the  Congress  have  the  facts  and 
background  Information  necessary  to  enable 
It  to  act  judiciously  on  requests  for  funds 
from  executive  branch  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. This  machinery  must  be  designed  so 
as  to  enable  the  Congress  to  analyze  more 
thoroughly  and  screen  more  effectively 
spending  requests. 

I  propose  to  accomplish  this  vital  objective 
by  the  establUhment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  composed  of  an  equal  nuI-^)er 
of  members  from  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  staffed  on  a  non- 
political  basis  by  outstanding  experts  and 
technicians.  Such  a  Joint  committee  would 
provide  Uie  Appropriations  Committees  with 
the  same  kind  of  expert  staff  faculties  and 
technical  Information  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  provides  for  the  execuUve  branch. 

Ample  precedent  for  this  proposal  Is  fotmd 
m  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  established  by  the  Congress  more 
than  30  years  ago,  which  Is  composed  of 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  These  committees  work  to- 
gether through  this  Joint  committee,  using 
a  trained,  technical  staff  to  enable  It  to  ob- 
tain the  facta  and  information  needed  for 
tax  legislation.  It  seems  obvious  that  it  Is 
Just  as  Important  that  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  which  must  pass  on  the  expend- 
itiirea  of  public  funds,  wort  together 
cooperatively  through  a  Joint  committee  with 
a  trained  professional  staff  to  safeguard  the 
revenues  raised   by  taxation. 

The  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  be  required  to  inform  itself 
with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  the  annual 
budget  of  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government,  to  examine  all  expenditure 
reports,  and  to  investigate  the  details  of 
Federal  operations.  Assisted  by  a  nonpolitl- 
cal  staff  of  technical  experts,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's fiinctions  would  include,  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  analyses  of  and  reports  on  the 
details  of  program  operations,  a  review  of 
the  administration  of  authorized  programs 
and  functions,  and  the  compilation  of  data 
on  agency  activities  and  their  conformity  to 
or  deviation  from  legislative  authority.  Al- 
though this  information  would  be  primarily 
for  the  use  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. It  would  be  available  to  all  other  com- 
mittees and  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

WOULD    BE    "W.\TCHD0G" 

The  Joint  committee  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  utilize  fully  Information  emanating 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  to  consider  the  President's 
messages  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  the 
Economic  Report,  and  from  all  other  sources 
as  to  estimated  revenues  and  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  in  order  that  a  well-con- 
sidered ascal  program  may  be  devised  to 
hold  expenditures  to  a  minimum  In  relation 
to  anticipated  Federal  revenues.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  have  Investigative  powers,  and 
would  be  authorized  to  report  on  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  legislative  changes  to 
standing  committees  in  order  to  eliminate 
wasteful  practices,  correct  deviations  from 
programs  authorized  by  Congress,  and  effect 
cutbacks  In  such  programs  when  consistent 
with  essential  requirements  of  Government 
and  the  national  security. 

In  other  words,  this  Joint  committee  and 
Its  staff  would  work  continuously,  analyzing 
and  screening  the  budget,  checking  on  de- 
partment and  agency  expenditures  and  de- 
termining where  waste  ai-d  extravagance  ex- 
ist, so  that  appropriations  for  succeeding 
years  may  be  reduced  or  denied  entirely 
where  such  action  is  warranted.  It  would 
serve  as  a  congressional  watchdog  to  do  the 
work,  obtain  the  facts  and  furnish  the  Con- 
gress with  the  information  it  needs  to  en- 
able it  to  make  cuts  in  appropriations  where 
they  can  and  should  be  made  In  the  Interest 
of  governmental  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget  has  been  studied  carefxilly 
for  more  than  10  years  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  on  which 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman. 
During  the  82d,  83d,  84th.  and  85th  Con- 
gresses, the  measure  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  last  three  times  without  dissent. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  seen  fit  to  take  favorable  action.  I 
have  reintroduced  the  bill  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress (S.  529),  together  with  66  other  Sen- 
ators, and  we  are  hopeful  that  a  majority  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  8upp)ort  it.  Because  of  the  continuing 
Interest  In  the  financial  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  general,  and  in  this 
proposal  In  particular,  at  my  direction,  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  prepared  a  comprehensive  study 
and  analysis  of  existing  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion relative  to  fiscal  management,  published 
lu  the  87th  Congress  as  Senate  Document 


No.  11.  "Financial  Management  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  Readers  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  further  particulars  concerning  the 
Joint  committee  proposal  will  find  in  that 
document  a  complete  legislative  history  of 
the  proposal,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  Its 
background  and  major  provisions. 

Based  upon  my  many  years  of  study  and 
consideration,  It  is  my  firm  and  sincere  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  clothed  with  the 
authority  and  duties  I  have  proposed,  and 
staffed  with  nonpolltical  experts  and  tech- 
nicians, will  equip  the  Congress  with  ade- 
quate machinery  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  constitutional  responsibilities.  It  will 
enable  the  legislative  branch  to  examine 
carefully  every  item  of  proposed  expenditure 
so  that  appropriations  may  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  Is  actually  required  to  provide 
the  funds  which  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation   of  the  Government. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  adoption 
of  this  measure  will  do  much  to  remedy 
existing  deficiencies  in  procedures  relative  to 
the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  elimination  of  extravagance, 
waste,  and  needless  or  excessive  appropria- 
tions. Finally,  I  Ijelieve  that  in  the  face  of 
ever-mounting  spending  pressures  and  ever- 
increasing  budgets,  it  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  that  this  proposal  be  en- 
acted into  law  without  delay. 


The  sermon  given  by  Archbishop  Wil- 
liam E.  Cousins,  of  Milwaukee,  a  close 
personal  friend  of  many  years,  at  the 
Holy  Name  Cathedral,  epitomizes  Mr. 
Ryan's  philosophy  of  life.  I  should  like 
to  quote  a  part  of  this  sermon: 

Mr.  Ryan  practiced  to  the  fullest  Christ's 
admonition  to  "render,  therefore,  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's;  and  to  God  the 
things  that  axe  God's." 

He  rendered  to  Caesar  the  things  that  were 
Caesar's,  he  rendered  to  the  Government  he 
served  a  complete,  humble,  and  full  alle- 
giance. And  he  rendered  to  God  the  things 
that  were  God's  in  his  personal,  family,  and 
public  life. 

Mrs.  Murphy  and  I  join  his  many 
friends  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  our  prayers  to  his  gracious 
wife.  Ruby,  his  son  Daniel  III,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family. 


Dan  Ryan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1961 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  death  on  April  8, 
1961,  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the 
civic  as  well  as  the  political  life  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Daniel  Ryan,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook 
County. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  first  elected  to  the 
county  board  in  1923  when  he  succeeded 
his  father,  Daniel  Ryan,  Sr.,  who  had 
been  president  of  the  board.  He  served 
for  34  years  as  a  member,  the  last  7  years 
of  which  he  served  as  president.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  roads  and 
bridges  committee,  and  for  10  years  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

In  these  capacities  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  su- 
perhighways that  now  serves  the  Chi- 
cago area;  the  modernization  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  and  Nurses  Home 
and  its  research  arm,  the  Hektoen  Insti- 
tute; and  also  the  expansion  and  pro- 
tection of  the  forest  preserve  district  of 
Cook  County. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Democratic  leaders  in  Illinois  and 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  one  of  his  most  trusted  ad- 
visers. 

He  had  a  multitude  of  friends  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  his  many  kind  and 
charitable  deeds,  though  he  did  not  seek 
to  publicize  them,  were  well  known 
throughout  Chicago. 


Tanks  and  Propaganda  Only  Dim 
Poland't  Flame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHVSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3, 1961 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  rumbling 
tanks  and  Soviet  propaganda  will  never 
extinguish  the  flame  of  freedom  in  Po- 
land, and  it  is  fitting  on  this  day,  the 
170th  anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion Day,  that  we  should  renew  our 
pledge  to  her  people — a  pledge  to  assist 
in  the  restoration  of  her  independence 
and  return  to  the  Western  family  of  na- 
tions. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  constant  prayer 
of  thousands  of  my  constituents  in  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  District  of  Polish 
extraction,  that  their  native  country  will 
soon  be  free  from  its  present  oppressive 
yoke. 

A  champion  of  human  rights,  Poland 
has  never  been  totally  crushed  because 
of  her  indomitable  character  and  crea- 
tive vitality  based  on  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  vigor.  The  Pole  abhors  the 
despot,  the  tyrant,  and  the  dictator. 
Men  who  undertook  the  task  of  guiding 
the  Polish  nation  on  the  path  of  social 
progress,  belonged  to  the  most  enlight- 
ened brains  of  the  18th-century  Poland, 
and  they  fought  and  died  for  freedom. 

Great  names  and  lasting  achieve- 
ments in  Polish  history  speak  for  them- 
selves and  the  contributions  of  great 
leaders  in  government,  music,  arts,  and 
.sciences  bring  visions  of  a  great  heritage 
left  to  mankind. 

We  are.  for  vital  reasons,  seriously 
concerned  with  the  present  fate  of  our 
Polish  friends,  even  though  changing 
world  events  may  dim  our  view  as  we 
watch  communistic  developments  in 
Laos,  Cuba,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Sealed  off  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  mil- 
lions of  Polish  people  are  virtually  im- 
prisoned in  their  homeland,  and  there 
they  enjoy  precious  few  of  the  freedoms 
for  which  they  and  their  forebears 
fought  so  gallantly  and  courageously. 


As  we  cherish  our  own  glorious  birth- 
right, let  us  join  with  these  valiant 
p>eople  in  commemorating  the  Inception 
of  their  liberty  and  pledge  our  help  in 
the  realization  of  their  proper  place 
among  free  nations. 

The  Polish  Government  is  Com- 
munist— but  its  people  are  not. 

Rumbling  tanks  and  the  steady  drone 
of  Soviet  propaganda  notwithstanding, 
Poland's  flame  of  freedom  shines 
brightly  and  her  march  toward  inde- 
pendence is  certain  to  succeed. 


Law  Day  Address  of  Representative  Burr 
P.  Harrison  of  Virginia,  Before  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Bar  Association,  May  1, 
1961 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

OF    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1961 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  speech 
of  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Burr  P.  Harrison,  of  Win- 
chester, Va  ,  Representative  of  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Harrison  delivered  his  brilliant  and 
learned  address  before  the  bar  associa- 
tion of  my  native  city  of  Richmond,  Va.. 
on  May  1 .  in  observance  of  Law  Day.  His 
timely  remarks  should  be  read  and  heed- 
ed by  every  citizen  of  our  Republic: 

Law  Dat  Address  or  Repkesektattvi  Buer  P. 
Harrison,  or  Virginia.  Betore  Richmond. 
Va..  Bar  Association,  Mat  1,  19€1 
Throughout  America  today  many  gather- 
ings commemorate  the  sublimity  of  our  sys- 
tem of   constitutional    law.     Most  of   these 
assemblies  will  hear  a  worthier  speaker  than 
you,  but  no  orator  anywhere  will  address  this 
subject  In  a  happier  atmosphere  than  I.    We 
meet  here  In  Richmond  where  Patrick  Henry 
defied    the    tyranny    of    British    lawlessness 
and  asserted  his  demand  for  liberty  or  death; 
here  In  Richmond  where  was  enacted  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Virginia  Statute  of  Religious  Free- 
dom; here  In  Richmond  which  witnessed  the 
Virginia   Convention   of   1788.  probably   the 
outstanding  group  of  Intellectual  giants  ever 
to  meet  in  one  assembly,  who  subjected  the 
provisions  of  our  Constitution  to   Its  most 
penetrating  and  exhaustive  debate;   here  In 
Richmond  from  whence  as  a  member  of  this 
bar    went   John    Marshall   to   expound   that 
Constitution  and  to  assure  It  the  vibrancy  of 
life  and  the  virtue  of  Justice,  and.  finally, 
here   In  Richmond,  where  sits  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  one  court  left  In 
this  land  which  restricts  Its  doings  to  the 
problems  of  the  forvim  and  scorns  to  engage 
In  the  political  controversies  which  belong 
on  the  Hustings,  one  court  left  In  this  land 
that  holds  that  plain  words  have  plain  mean- 
ings and  rejects  the  philosophy  of  Humpty- 
Dumpty  that  a  "word  means  what  I  choose 
It  to  mean — no  more  and  no  less,"  one  court 
left  in  this  land  whose  members  do  not,  and 
have   no   occasion   to,   engage    In  degrading 
wrangles  as  to  which  of  them  has  degraded 
the   court.     Thank   God  there  la  one  such 
court  left  In  this  land. 

Our    purpose    today    Is    to    compare    our 
system  of  law  with  the  tyranny  that  bears 


the  name  of  law  wherever  the  Red  Fascists 
of  communism  hold  sway.  It  Is  time  that, 
with  absolute  candor  and  no  reservation,  we 
should  contrast  all  our  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, our  opportunities  and  our  vulner- 
abilities, with  those  of  our  deadly  enemies. 
Events  of  the  last  10  days  have  brought  us 
understanding,  as  never  before,  of  the  dire 
peril  In  which  we  stand.  The  dally  march  of 
momentous  episodes  carry  us  to  the  full 
realization  that  the  sword  which  can  plunge 
our  own  Individual  children  Into  slavery 
or  destruction  hangs  over  their  head  by 
a  single  thread. 

In  a  balance  between  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  theirs  of  terror  and  op- 
pression, the  scales  weigh  heavily  In  our 
favor.  Under  honest  administration,  our  law 
is  the  servant  of  the  people;  under  theirs, 
the  people  are  the  servants  of  the  law.  Ours 
derives  Its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  theirs  Is  maintained  by  sub- 
jugation and  suppression.  Theirs  is  tyranny 
under  the  law  of  terror;  ours  is  liberty  tinder 
the  law  of  self-government. 

We  cannot  lose  this  struggle  If  we  are 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  our  law.  Our 
strength  will  be  as  the  strength  of  10  and  we 
will  be  the  strong  man  to  run  the  race. 
Conununisms  brutality  and  despKJtism  is  the 
soft  underbelly  which  makes  it  vulnerable. 
If  our  country  adheres  to  Its  constitutional 
government,  we  may  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  and  fear  no  evil. 

It  Is  In  the  cancerous  erosion  of  represent- 
ative government  that  our  p>erll  lies.  The 
paring  away  of  our  system  of  law,  a  little  at 
a  time,  in  imitation  of  totalitarian  methods. 
Is  folly  that  leads  to  destruction.  If  otir 
people  have  become  so  complacent  and  so 
effete  that  they  permit  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional law  to  be  whittled  away  by  those 
who  have  sworn  to  defend  it,  we  will  lose 
this  struggle  with  communism — and  what's 
more,  we  will  deserve  to  lose  it. 

Under  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  our  law.  the  sole  power  to  make  law 
is  In  legislatures,  which  are  quite  as  respon- 
sible for  the  public  welfare  as  executU'es 
and  judges.  Yet,  for  years,  the  American 
people  have  permitted  the  lawmaking  power 
vested  In  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  to  be  siphoned  off  to  Washington. 
During  this  same  time,  the  power  of  the 
elected  representatives  in  Washington  has 
been  subverted  to  bureaucracy  and  the 
judiciary.  The  balance  of  power  is  In  im- 
balance, and  the  liberties  of  the  people  suf- 
fer as  a  consequence. 

In  no  area  Is  legislative  responsibility  more 
cynosural  than  In  the  power  over  the  public 
purse.  More  and  more  over  the  years.  State 
legislatures  are  required  to  appropriate  in 
accordance  with  formulas  developed  by 
Washington  bureaucracy.  This  goes  on 
while  elected  representatives  In  the  Congress 
delegate  Increasing  control  of  public  funds 
to  a  civil  service  over  which  neither  the  peo- 
ple, nor  the  Congress,  nor,  actually,  the  Pres- 
ident, has  effective  control. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  moved  dramat- 
ically to  invade  further  the  power  of  the 
people's  representatives  over  the  public  purse 
and  to  subjugate  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  to  the  notions  of  nonelected  stran- 
gers in  Washington,  DC.  "Hny  Is  the  county 
of  Prince  Edward,  but  great  is  the  principle 
that  its  jjeople  have  the  right  to  be  taxed 
only  by  their  representatives,  a  right  Inesti- 
mable to  them  and  formidable  to  tjTauts 
only.  ' 

The  14th  amendment  was  designed  as  a 
shield  to  protect  the  individual  from  the 
State.  In  the  tiny  county  of  Prince  Edward, 
we  shall  learn  whether  it  will  become  a 
sword  to  strike  down  local  self-government. 
With  reference  to  that  part  of  their  effort 
devoted  to  the  closing  of  all  Virginia  schools 
until  Prince  Edward  does  their  will,  the  ac- 


tions of  these  nonelected  Washington 
officials  in  bypassing  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  Insulting  of  all.  It  is  basic  that  the 
laws  of  no  State  shall  be  found  to  be  ad- 
ministered contrary  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution until  passed  upon  by  the  legitimate 
Interpreter  of  State  laws,  the  State  supreme 
court.  There  must  be  somebody  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  sufficient  legal 
training  to  find  the  case  of  Harrison  v.  Day 
in  volume  200  of  the  Virginia  Reports,  where 
the  obligation  of  the  State  with  respect  to 
public  education   is  clearly  set  forth. 

The  action  In  Prince  Edward,  though  ruth- 
less. Is  not  an   isolated  incident.     It  forms 
a  pattern.     It  finds  Its  counterpart  in  the  de- 
cision of  Federal  Judiciary  to  substitute  Its 
Judgment   for   that    of   the   discount   com- 
mittees of  banks   and   to   compel   banks  to 
release  their  money  after  Judges  have  looked 
into  the  minds  of  money  lenders  and  have 
found  that  credit  was  denied  on  account  of 
political  activity  and  not  because  of  credit 
risk.     It  has   its  counterpart  In  the   action 
of  Federal  judiciary  in  compelling  a  renewal 
of  an  ended  contract  when  one  of  the  parties 
did  not  want  to  renew  the  contract.     It  haj 
Its    counterpart    In    the    action    of    Federal 
Judiciary  in  forbidding  the  lawful  assembls 
of  parents  to  discuss  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  their  children.     It  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  action  of  Federal  Judiciary  in  de- 
creeing  that   w^hen    Congress   said   a   closed 
shop  shall  be  Illegal.  Congress  meant  a  closed 
shop  shall  be  legal;  that  when  Congress  said 
shop  foremen  may  not  be  organized,  Cong,  est 
meant  shop  foremen  may  be  organized.     It 
has  its  counterpart  in  countless  bureaucratic 
and    judicial    performances    done    without 
sanction  of  law  and  maintained  by  fiat  which 
on  one  occasion  was  backed  by  military  force. 
All  this  is  the  beginning  of  despotism  and, 
unchecked,  leads  to  absolute  depotlsm.     It 
is  an  Interesting  coincidence  that  the  men- 
ace of  communism  has  grown  as  the  virility 
of  our  self-government  has  declined.     As  we 
weaken  oxir  system  of  checks  and  balances; 
as  we  eclipse  the  powers  of  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people;  as  we  move  away  from 
the   spirit  of   constitutional   law,   we   dissi- 
pate a   powerful  weapon   In  the  arsenal   of 
democracy    and    move    toward    the    day    of 
annihilation  and  destruction. 


No  Federal  Aid  to  Education  and  Baianc- 
ing  the  Budget  by  Curtailing  New  Gov- 
ernment Programs  Favored  in  Poll  of 
10th  District  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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OF    niXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1961 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  take  pleasure  in  pointing  out  that 
the  constituents  of  my  district — 10th, 
Illinois — have  answered  the  public  opin- 
ion poll  I  sent  them  and  left  no  doubt 
that  they  overwhelmingly  favor  a  bal- 
anced budget,  preferring  this  to  any  ex- 
pansion of  new  Federal  programs. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  those  who  an- 
swered the  poll  favor  balancing  the 
budget  by  cutting  down  on  new  Federal 
activities.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  siz- 
able percentage. 
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Those  polled  also  definitely  oppose 
measures  aimed  at  granting  Federal- 
aid-to-education  activities.     Forty-eight 


percent  favor  loans  only  for  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate sta-idards  of  education. 

[Figures  are  percentages  of  qucBtlonnalrea  returned] 


I  am  convinced  that  complete  results 
of  the  poll,  which  follow,  provide  inter- 
esting reading: 


u. 


in. 


IV 


Federal  alfl  to  e<lucat ion:  Do  you  favor—  

Federal  furrl.s  for  teachers'  salaries *'_' 

Federal  fiind?  for  school  construction  _    — - *  "_ 

I      Fe<ieral  loans  for  private  and  parochial  schools •        * 

Leaving  the  full  responsibility  to  State  and  local  communities r^-Z,-"y-"S: 

Federal  loans  to  only  thase  school  districts  unable  to  meet  the  required  standards 

^nTtiri^s?^iiu'?e^mK-Vo^"sr^^^^^^  

How  woul.l  you  s<jlve  Post  Office  deficit  of  WOO.iXlO.OOO  annually? 

Increase  Ist-class  postage  from  4  to  5  cents,  airmail  from  7  to  8  ceiitsT _ '.'".'.'.'.'.. 


,       Increase  2d- and  3d-<:lass  mail  rntes?  w    v       j. 

Increase  rates  of  all  types  of  mail  service  across  the  boardT 

Budget  and  debt  policies    Do  you  favor—  ^  j      , ,„  , 

Balancmg  the  current  budget  by  curtailmg  new  Federal  P^^^^^  --"-:- ■i""-;^^]^^ 
I      Increasing  t  he  national  debt  ceiling  to  meet  cost  of  new  projframs  over  and  aboTe  anticipated  revenuMT.. 


Cutting  ail  wartime  excise  taxes  and  cutting  Federal  spending  accordingly? 

"of  any  new  programs: ■ 


Increasing  taxes  to  meet  the  cost 
Federal  medical  tare  legislation:  Do  you  favor  ,  i  .^.„i,„  to,  «.f«i» 

»<!<!i«t\nr<>  timited  to  social  security  recipients  by  increasing  social  security  tax  rates ^--„--v""L""JLl":L"llIiJ 

ASlst^S  to  all  cit/Ll^overM  {^  uV^n  criteria  of  need  with  Federal  Government  and  States  sharing  tta.  ooMT 
To  liait  shrinking  of  I'.S.  gold  reserves,  do  you  favor—  

Putting  limits  on  I'.S.  industry  investments  abroad  through  more  restricted  taiatKmT 

Adopting  more  restrictive  trade  policies  in  basic  commo<litie8?---. - 

^^wfn'^g^  lin^U^n^  t'S^l^L  "^^^^^^^^^i^-iV^^ric^^i^^:^^^^^ 

^"^^^^^^^iSi^^l^n^^^^i^.  and  technical  assistance  ph«es  of  the  mutual  »curity  fundT. 

Providing  morVassistance  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations  and  cutting  eUewhereT 

j        Reducing  direct  grants  of  assistance  and  Increasing  foreign  loan  programs  accordingly? 

'        Cutting  all  phases  of  foreign  aid? - :j"'""C ;»;AK,V^Vn» ""' 

Insisting  that  other  free  natioiw  capable  of  helping  distressed  countries  share  the  burden?  

VIII.  Presidential  election  s>-stem    Do  you  favor— 

Continuing  with  the  present  electoral  college  system?  


VI. 


VII. 


KSrpo^tii;r^rira^.^.c?i^n''i^^h^i^;n^ 


rather  than  the  present  winner-take-all  plan? 


Report  From  Waihington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OT    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I         Wednesday,  May  3.  1961 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  my 
"Report  From  Washington,"  because  of 
its  bearing  on  the  current  crisis. 

Something  took  place  in  Washington 
this  past  week  which  shows  the  gravity 
of  the  international  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  now  finds  itself.  As 
the  Nation's  Capital,  Washington,  was 
of  course  involved  in  the  civil  defense 
air  raid  warning  test,  conducted 
throughout  the  Nation  to  test  our  com- 
munications, and  the  Conelrad  warning 
network. 

As  one  might  expect,  Washington 
probably  has  the  most  comprehensive 
air  raid  warning  system  in  the  Nation, 
and  when  the  sirens  started  howling  here 
the  noise  was  loud  enough  to  drown  out 
an  Ozark  family  reunion  complete  with 
hoedown  back  in  our  beloved  Missouri 
hills.  But  what  stands  out  in  my  mind. 
is  that  many  persons  who  complacently 
missed  all  the  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV 
publicity  on  the  test  actually  thought 
a  real  attack  was  underway  and  that  the 
missiles  were  on  the  way. 

Their  fears,  real  or  fancied,  are  per- 
haps the  clearest  indication  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  international  crisis  now 
facing  our  country. 


Indeed,  events  are  happening  so 
swiftly  that  one  crisis  comes  along  while 
a  previous  one  is  still  on  the  front  pages. 
And  so,  in  rapid  succession,  we  have  had 
the  Russian  manned  space  flight,  or  at 
least  the  claims  thereof,  the  Cuban 
fiasco,  the  Algerian  revolt,  and  the  Com- 
munist military  success  and  deceit  in 
Laos. 

The  President  has  met  over  three 
times  within  the  last  week  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council;  and  reports  in- 
dicate that  consideration  is  being  given, 
not  to  how  to  save  Laos,  but  to  how  to 
lose  it  gracefully. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  magni- 
tude of  the  defeat  which  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  have  suffered  in 
Laos.  Cuba,  and  world  prestige. 

While  we  have  issued  "strong  words," 
the  Communists  have  been  countering 
with  "strong  deeds."  On  one  hand,  the 
Communist  rebels  have  been  dangling  a 
cease-fire  agreement  in  front  of  our 
ofBciaLs  like  a  Yo-yo.  and  each  time  we 
have  grasped,  the  string  has  been  pulled, 
tantalizingly.  just  beyond  our  reach. 
With  the  other  hand,  the  Communist 
rebels  have  been  taking  over  territory  so 
swiftly  that  we  virtualy  have  nothing 
left  to  bargain  for. 

The  Communists  now  control  the 
northern  half  of  Laos.  A  month  ago 
they  controlled  only  one-third.  The 
price  of  a  cease-fire  is  likely  to  be  Com- 
munist domination  of  any  so-called  neu- 
tralist government  which  is  set  up.  If 
this  occurs,  Laos  seems  certain  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  major  base  for  Communist 
operations  against  neighboring  South 
Vietnam.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  the  fall 
of  southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists  Is 


at  best  only  a  matter  of  time,  as  Laos, 
Vietnsun.  Malaya,  and  Thailand  com- 
plete the  pincers  movement,  and  lays 
bare  an  unprotected  Burma  and  India. 

Just  as  in  a  game  of  chess,  one  move 
in  the  field  of  international  power  poli- 
tics can  have  a  drastic  efTect  on  the  next 
move.  And  so  it  is.  that  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Cuba  has  affected  not  only 
Cuba,  but  every  other  place  where  we  are 
at  grips  with  Russia,  in  the  so-called 
cold  war.  Having  inflicted  a  setback  of 
major  proportions  in  our  own  backyard, 
the  Communists  are  now  using  that  op- 
portunity to  apply  pressure  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world.  As  soon  as.  and 
if.  the  Lao  crisis  is  over,  we  may  ex- 
p>ect  new  pressures  to  be  applied  on 
Berlin,  in  South  Vietnam,  and  any  other 
place  where  we  are  vulnerable,  even 
Korea,  again. 

Having  reached  this  incredible  situa- 
tion in  the  short  space  of  only  a  few 
months,  there  are  strong  rumors  in 
Washington  that  some  drastic  changes 
are  about  to  take  place  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Goverrunent. 

There  is  much  to  indicate  that  Gov- 
ernment by  "professors  and  theorists"  is 
about  to  be  abandoned.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  magazine  points  out  that 
the  new  administration  brought  in  a 
wide  range  of  top-level  "professors," 
noted  for  their  theories  about  how  the 
United  States  and  the  world  should  be 
run.  The  theories  ranged  from  how  to 
deal  with  Russian  Dictator  Khrushchev 
to  how  White  House  operations  could  be 
made  to  work  more  efficiently.  Today. 
nttle  more  than  3  months  later,  doubts 
have  begun  to  rise,  even  among  the 
President's  aids.     Experience,  in  a  brief 


time,  has  clashed  sharply  with  theory. 
Nothing  has  happened,  as  the  professors 
theorized,  it  should  happen.  And  so,  the 
magazine  concludes,  the  "professors"  will 
now  lose  some  of  their  influence  because 
their  neatly  reasoned  ideas  about  Khru- 
shchev and  the  world  have  not  worked 
out.  in  practice.  Words,  which  have 
been  superabundant  in  this  administra- 
tion— over  150  white  papers  and  mes- 
sages, so  far — are  likely  to  be  reduced 
somewhat  in  number.  Actions,  when 
taken,  will  be  based  less  on  snap  judg- 
ment, and  more  on  corJerence. 

The  question  facing  Washington,  and 
the  Nation,  is  whether  there  is  still  time 
to  act.  and  how  to  draw  the  line. 


Freedom,  Si,  Communism,   Never 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTJSinTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1961 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  a  most  impressive  editorial  from 
a  recent  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Worcester  <Mass  )  Gazette  entitled  "The 
Meaning  of  Communism."  It  is  refresh- 
ing that  the  able  editorial  of  this  paper 
which  makes  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  contemporary  thought  on  public 
issues  should  have  drawn  attention  in 
this  admirable  editorial  to  the  morals 
and  concepts  of  family  life  against  the 
Communist  backdrop. 

When  fundamental  Marxist  beliefs 
are  considered,  it  will  be  seen  and  recog- 
nized by  fair,  impartial  commentators 
that,  as  the  editorial  points  out.  the 
Marxist  virus  is  imbedding  itself  deeper 
into  Soviet  society,  and  this  trend  ap- 
pears most  ominously  in  the  f^eld  of  fam- 
ily relations  which  are,  in  contemplation 
of  Western  civilization,  the  very  founda- 
tion stone  of  free,  democratic  society. 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  we  have 
some  thinkers  and  commentators  among 
us  who  are  willing  to  gloss  over  or  make 
light  of  the  various  antidemocratic,  anti- 
religious,  and  antisocial  ideas  which  are 
essential  parts  and  working  techniques 
of  the  Communist  ideology.  There  are 
also  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Communist  conspiracy  constitutes  a 
great  threat  to  our  democratic  system,  or 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  Marxism 
demonstrates  certain  fundamentals  that 
are  not  only  alien  to  but  incompatible 
with  free,  democratic  principles.  The 
specious  idea  of  class  struggle,  the  mate- 
rialistic conception  of  history,  the  fanat- 
ical hatred  of  and  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  religious  belief,  the  incessant 
warfare  against  the  institutions  of  the 
family  and  other  traditional  patterns  of 
freedom,  the  fostering  of  racial  and 
religious  antagonism,  offenses  against 
international  order  and  continual  ag- 
gression, and  threats  of  aggression,  ac- 


companied by  nefarious  infiltration  of 
other  weak  governments  and  nations — 
all  clearly  reveal  the  Marxist  system  as 
one  committed  to  hatred,  animosity, 
violence,  and  enmity  toward  most  of 
the  most  precious  ideas  upon  which 
Western  civilization  rests,  toward  the 
human  race  itself. 

The  Soviet  Marxist  system  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  a  man  as  such  has  no 
being  or  existence  independent  of  the 
state,  but  is  merely  a  puppet  of  the 
great,  bureaucratic,  absolute  superstate 
which  neither  recognizes  his  existence 
as  an  individual  soul,  nor  his  basic  rights 
as  a  human  being. 

Under  this  system  marriage  and  di- 
vorce are  reduced  to  post  card  status. 
Human  relations  between  husband  and 
wife,  father  and  mother,  sister  and 
brother,  and  relatives  and  members  of 
the  family  circle  are  either  blatantly 
ridiculed  and  discouraged,  or  system- 
atically prohibited  with  the  thought  that 
in  time  over  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, filial  love,  and  the  instinct  for 
family  life  can  be  suppressed  and  its 
great  powers  transferred  to  a  superstate 
ogre. 

People  who  are  capable  of  holding  to 
such  behefs  simply  do  not  know  human 
nature.  They  fail  to  observe  the  con- 
duct of  the  jungle  beast,  let  alone  the 
sacrifice  that  parents  and  members  of 
families  have  historically  made  through- 
out the  centuries  in  ways  so  graphic  as 
to  defy  description.  The  idea  of  this 
seeming,  gross  oversight  could  not  be 
better  expressed  than  it  is  in  this  edi- 
torial. If  we  destroy  the  family  institu- 
tion there  will  be  little,  if  anything,  left 
of  civilization. 

The  eloquent  editors  of  the  Gazette 
could  do  no  better  service  to  the  country 
at  this  time  than  to  continue  their  writ- 
ings on  the  ghastly  ideological  deficien- 
cies of  the  Marxist  system  and  the  de- 
basement of  human  feelings  and  human 
values  which  it  entails,  not  to  speak  of 
its  dangerous  p>enetration  into  the  in- 
ternal fabric  of  this  Nation  and  much  of 
the  free  world. 

Let  us  awaken.  Americans.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 

Time  and  time  again  in  my  public  ut- 
terances and  statements  I  have  decried 
the  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  attacks  of 
organized  communism  on  the  family 
unit,  upon  our  Western  religious  spirit 
and  morality,  upon  our  basic  economic 
and  social  patterns  and  our  entire  way  of 
Ufe.  I  have  repeatedly  deplored  the  in- 
sidious growth  and  spread  of  Communist 
ideas  in  American  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  secular  life.  But  my  warnings 
and  urgent  pleas  seem  too  often  to  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Why  will  not  the 
American  people  and  their  leaders  be 
aroused  to  these  great  perils? 
The  article  follows : 


But  recent  indications  suggest  that  this 
is  at  l>e8t  a  half-truth,  if  even  that.  Far 
from  relaxing  Its  hold,  the  Marxist  vlrtis  is 
embedding  itself  deeper  in  Soviet  society. 
In  some  respects,  at  least,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  becoming  more  lllte  George  Orwell's  vision 
of  1984  than  like  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  trend  is  seen  most  ominously  In  the 
field  of  f anally  relationships,  which  are  the 
foundation  and  the  key  to  the  free,  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  The  Soviet  planners  have 
correctly  concluded  that  reactionary  family 
ties  are  the  biggest  obstacle  to  "pure  com- 
munism." And  they  have  also  apparently 
concluded  that  the  answer  is  the  virtually 
total  separation  of  children  and  parents  from 
Infancy,  with  the  children  brought  up  in 
state-run  collectives. 

A  recent  article  by  Stanislav  StrumiUn, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Soviet  State  Plan- 
ning Commission,  spells  it  out: 

"Parents  will  t>e  permitted  to  visit  the 
children's  premises  and  their  living  quar- 
ters as  often  as  the  rules  allow.  But  a 
children's  collective,  when  directed  by  an 
experienced  pedagogue,  is  incomparably  bet- 
ter equipped  to  give  the  greatest  indoctrina- 
tion to  the  child  with  the  best  social  habits 
than  the  most  loving  and  attentive  mothers. 
Egotistic  Inclinations  of  the  child  will  be 
snuffed  out  In  the  cradle.  In  place  of  this, 
all  Inborn  social  Instincts  and  sympathies 
•will  be  developed  as  the  result  of  new  con- 
ditioned reflexes  formed  in  the  process  of 
daily    comradely    interrelationships." 

To  the  westerner,  there  is  something  ob- 
scene In  this.  The  idea  of  tiny  children  be- 
ing deliberately  cut  off  from  the  loving  care 
of  their  mothers,  brought  up  through  their 
formative  years  to  think  of  the  state  as  the 
source  of  all  intelligence  and  goodness,  with- 
out religion,  without  the  warmth  of  family 
ties,  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  home, 
is  abhorrent.  The  generation  thus  pro- 
duced will  surely  t>e  a  new  race  of  massmen, 
cut  off  from  the  human  traditions  that  have 
shaped  all  civilization  for  thousands  of 
years. 

The  Soviet  state  apparently  Is  preparing 
to  go  through  with  this  program,  to  separate 
children  from  their  parents  as  early  and  as 
completely  as  possible.  But  In  their  rush 
to  produce  a  breed  of  willing,  Instinctive 
automatons,  will  the  masters  of  the  Soviet 
people  o\erreach  themselves?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  Marx  or  Engels  that  can  ease  the 
ache  in  the  lonely  human  heart? 


Charles  F.  Crowley  Nomination  for  the 
Football  Hall  of  Fame 


The  Meaning  of  Communism 
For  the  past  few  years,  certain  quarters 
have  t>een  hopefully  promoting  the  theory 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  mellowing.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  predict  that  time  Is 
softening  the  harsh  Communist  Ideology  and 
that  greater  wealth  and  freedom  will  even- 
tually turn  Russia  into  a  sort  of  middle  class, 
social  welfare  state  with  which  we  can  co- 
exist peacefully. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  3,  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  have  word  recently 
of  the  nomination  of  my  good  friend, 
the  late  Charles  F.  Crowley,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  for  the  Football  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Charles  F. — Charlie — Crowley,  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  the  great  Cambridge 
Latin  School  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
football  leaders  of  his  generation. 

He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  Latin, 
Harvard  College,  and  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity and  his  career  on  the  gridiron 
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of  his  day  stood  out  like  a  beacon  light 
in  the  history  of  American  sport. 

He  was  recognized  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  rugged,  star  football  player 
of  invincible  spirit  and  dogged  deter- 
mination. The  great  Percy  Haughton 
named  him  as  the  greatest  end  he  had 
ever  coached,  and  the  famous  Jim 
Thorpe  hailed  him  as  the  only  end  who 
ever  stopped  him  without  a  single  gain 
during  the  course  of  any  football  game. 

At  Notre  Dame,  he  was  the  teammate 
and  close  friend  of  the  noted  Knute 
Rockne,  Gus  Dorais.  and  others  who 
were  developing  the  modern  game  at 
Notre  E>ame  and  bringing  the  forward 
pass  into  the  important  role  that  it  plays 

today. 

After  a  brilliant  career  as  a  player. 
Charlie  Crowley  later  entered  the  field 
of  coaching  at  Harvard  where  I  Hrst 
met  him.  and  where  he  aided  materially 
in  promoting  the  success  of  great  Har- 
vard teams  of  that  time. 

He  was  head  coach  at  Dallas  Univer- 
sity in  Texas  where  his  teams  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  entire  southern 
conference,  and  later  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, first  under  Percy  Haughton,  and 
later  as  head  coach,  where  his  teams 
made  Uie  best  record  in  modern  Colum- 
bia history. 

Charlie  Crowley  was  undoubtedly  an 
outstanding  sports  figure  of  his  day,  and 
a  real  credit  to  any  and  every  institution 
with  which  he  was  associated  and  a  great 
credit  to  the  game  of  football  and  Amer- 
ican sport. 

But  Charlie  Crowley  was  somethmg 
more  than  that:  he  was  an  outstanding 
coach,  a  gr?at  American,  and  a  noble 
Christian  gentleman. 

While  he  was  a  rugged,  courageous 
competitor  greatly  respected  by  his  op- 
ponents, he  was  esteemed  and  respected 
for  his  sense  of  fair  play,  his  inspiring 
leadership  of  young  men,  and  his  superb 
brand  of  sportsmanship. 

While  he  believed  that  any  game 
worth  playing  was  worth  wirming,  he 
was  an  ardent  disciple  of  hard,  clean 
play,  and  always  stood  for  the  highest 
standards  of  sportsmanship  and  con- 
duct on  and  off  the  football  field. 

He  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  generous 
personal  qualities,  a  great  human  being 
interested  in  promoting  sound  values  in 
hLs  boys,  helping  them  with  their  prob- 
lems and  encouraging  them  to  seize  their 
opportunities  and  take  up  the  burdens  of 
leadership  in  whatever  field  of  life  they 
aspired. 

Though  he  was  endowed  with  strong, 
rugged  personal  traits  and  a  remarkable 
courage,  and  quick-witted  reactions  that 
enabled'  him  to  rise  above  almost  any 
Situation,  he  was  a  man  of  supreme 
kindness,  gentility,  and  love  of  his  fel- 
low man.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  and  he  was  a  friend  whose 
loyalty  knew  no  bounds. 

Such  a  man  was  Charles  F.  Crowley, 
who  is  so  fittingly  honored  by  a  recent 
coaches'  nomination  for  the  Football 
Hall  of  Fame. 

We  can  all  be  proud  that  this  noble 
American  lived  in  his  time  to  make  such 
noteworthy  contributions  to  the  game 
which  he  loved,  to  the  youth  which  he 
so  intelligently   and  devotedly   trained. 


to  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  the 
Nation  which  he  served  in  war  and  in 
peace  with  all  his  heart. 

The  life  and  work  of  Charlie  Crowley 
will  long  be  remembered.  His  burning 
faith,  his  high  ideals,  and  his  unselfish 
contributions  are  a  source  of  genuine 
pride  to  all  of  us  who  were  close  to  him 
and  to  all  of  those  in  thic  great  country 
of  ours  who  admire  rugged  character, 
inspiring  example,  stalwart  American- 
ism, and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  national  life. 

It  was   a   great  honor  and  privilege 
for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  in  impressive 
exercises  for  my  very  dear  and  beloved 
friend,  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
American  gridiron.  Charlie  Crowley,  on 
December  20,  1960,  at  Cambridge  Latin 
School,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  when  I  made 
the  presentation  of  the  Charles  Crow- 
ley Memorial  Cup  to  a  very  fine  young 
man  of  whom  Charlie  Crowley  would  be 
very  proud,  Louis  E.  Cellineri.  Cambridge 
Latin  football  star   and   honor  student 
who  was  selected  for  this  honor  by  his 
coaches  and  Headmaster  Jack  Sheehan. 
This  award   was  made  for  the  first 
time  at  an  assembly  at  Cambridge  Latin 
which   had   many  of  Charlie  Crowley's 
old  friends  in  attendance.  Including  a 
large  delegation  of  Gridiron  Club  mem- 
bers, and  the  proud  parents  of  the  out- 
standing young  man.  Louis  E.  Cellineri. 
Crowley's  career  was  one  which  truly 
serves  as  an  inspiration  for  the  young 
men  of  the  Nation.    Starting  at  famous 
Cambridge  Latin  School  where  he  was 
an  all-round  athlete  and  captain  of  the 
football  team,  he  was  probably  the  only 
man  in  the  history  of  American  football 
who  could  claim   the   honor  of  having 
been  a  star  player  at  both  Harvard  and 
Notre  Dame.    His  outstanding  skill  as  a 
player  and  repute  as  a  gentleman,  sports- 
man, and  student,  still  continue  to  be 
legendary  at  both  these  great  American 
universities. 

At  Harvard  he  played  on  some  of  the 
great  Percy  Haughton  famous  teams 
and  at  Notre  Dame  where,  with  his  warm 
friends,  the  immortal  Rockne,  illustrious 
Gus  Dorais.  and  other  greats,  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  originators  and  ex- 
ponents of  the  type  of  forward  pass  foot- 
ball and  the  open  game  that  now  domi- 
nates the  American  scene. 

The  great  and  famed  Boston  sports- 
writer.  George  C.  Carens.  took  occasion 
recently  in  his  celebrated  column  to  com- 
ment on  the  Crowley  Award  and  at  the 
same  time  briefly  outline  Charlie's  bril- 
liant career  alluding  to  his  close  asso- 
ciation with  Percy  Haughton  and 
Rockne,  two  of  the  truly  outstanding 
men  in  American  football  and  Gus 
Dorais.  another  coach-player  of  first 
magnitude. 

The  fine  young  man.  I/Ouis  E.  Cellineri, 
is  following  in  several  respects  In  Crow- 
ley's footsteps,  and  as  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Charles  Crowley  Memorial  Cup  at 
Cambridge  Latin  School  he  unquestion- 
ably has  a  brilliant  athletic,  academic, 
and  personal  career  ahead  of  him. 

He  was  selected  for  the  Crowley  Award 
by  experts  who  evaluated  and  appraised 
his  magnificent  work  as  a  player  and 
these  included  the  very  eminent  head- 
master of  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Hon. 


John  Sheehan,  his  teachers,  coaches,  and 
others  familiar  with  his  all-round  per- 
formance, not  only  as  an  athlete  but  as 
a  brilliant  student  and  an  inspiring 
young  leader. 

The  selection  of  Cellineri  as  a  student- 
athlete  carries  out  the  gleaming  heritage 
and  tradition  of  this  old  and  highly 
esteemed  secondary  school,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  Nation,  which  throughout 
its  long  faithful  service  as  an  outstand- 
ing educational  institution  has  empha- 
sized the  building  of  character,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
encouragement  and  inspiration  of  lofty 
aims  and  achievement  and  the  virtue  of 
the  old  Roman  expression  "Mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano"  and  the  effective  bal- 
ancing of  the  intellectual  and  the  physi- 
cal, and,  of  course,  proper  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  those  spiritual  values  which 
must  predominate  in  any  adequate,  suc- 
cessful progrson. 

The  headmaster  of  this  great  school 
is  an  inspiration  in  himself  and  the 
same  Is  true  of  the  excellent  teaching 
staff.  Jack  Sheehan  has  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  great  educators  of 
our  State.  A  brilliant  athlete  in  his 
day,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  stu- 
dent, an  Inspirational  and  highly  qual- 
ified leader.  Jack  Sheehan  has  admirably 
carried  on  the  great  traditions  of  Cam- 
bridge Latin  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  associates  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
this  renowned  school. 

On  the  day  I  had  the  honor  of  present- 
ing the  first  Charles  F.  Crowley  Award.  I 
was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  at- 
mosphere that  prevailed  in  the  school, 
the  complete  order  and  attentiveness  of 
the  more  than  3.000  boys  and  girls 
crowded  into  the  huge  auditorium. 

An  air  of  solemnity  pervaded  the  great 
room  and  you  could  almost  hear  a  pin 
drop  during  the  exercises  presided  over 
by  Headmaster  Sheehan.    The  dignified, 
able,  and  distinguished  head  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  at  Boston,  a  great 
personal  friend  of  Charlie  Crowley  for 
many  years,  the  beloved  and  respected 
Gen.  WiUiam  J.  Blake,  spoke  of  Crow- 
ley's great  intrinsic  worth,  high  char- 
acter, and  his  superb  contribution  as  a 
captain  of  the  infantry  in  World  War  I 
and  his  highly  gifted,  effective,  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  work  of  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration    as    a    learned 
lawyer,  counselor,  and  valued  aid  in  this 
vital  work. 

Lifelong   friends,   schoolmates,   team- 
mates, and  admirers  of  Crowley's  were 
gathered  to  Join  in  the  tribute  of  honor 
and  affection  being  paid  him.     They  in- 
cluded    his     Veterems'     Administration 
associate,  Neil  Cronin,  John  Irwin.  Pat- 
rick Roche,  his  close  friend.  Dr.  Simon 
Kelleher,  Tom  Hickey.  the  incomparable 
N.  V.  (Swede)   Nelson  of  Harvard  foot- 
ball fame,  one  of  the  greatest  after-din- 
ner speakers  and  finest  American  sports- 
man, John  Carver.  John  Glacken,  and 
his  old  and  very  dear  friend.   Charles 
Linehan,     another     inspiring     football 
great    and    longtime    outstanding    be- 
loved and  revered  coach  of  Rindge  Tech- 
nical School,   a   teacher,  educator,   and 
gentleman  of  unsurpassed  character,  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  good  works.  Joseph 
Kozlowski,  famous  Boston  College  foot- 
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ball  star.  Henry  C.  Lynch,  another  warm 
friend  and  great  teacher  and  Dr.  Ed- 
mund J.  Twohig.  and  very  close  friend. 
Dr.  William  Sharry.  The  distinguished 
colleagues  and  comrades  were  crowded 
into  a  special  section  reserved  for  Char- 
lie Crowley's  gracious  and  beloved  wife 
and  helpmate.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Crowley,  his 
two  lovely  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers 
together  with  her  two  sons,  and  Miss 
Jean  Crowley. 

There  was  an  unusual  quality  of 
solemn  appreciation  of  a  great  event 
about  this  award  that  made  a  vivid  and 
lasting  impression  upon  the  participants 
and  everyone  in  attendance  and  the 
stirring  occasion  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  moving  events  of  its 
kind  In  the  long,  bright  history  of  Cam- 
bridge Latin  School  and  Massachusetts. 

I  feel  that  a  special  word  of  com- 
mendation should  be  said  of  the  interest 
and  efforts  of  the  great  sports  figure  and 
teacher.  Mr.  Charles  Linehan.  in  as- 
sisting Headmaster  Sheehan  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  award  which  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
occasion.  His  loyalty  to  his  ideals  and 
his  friends,  not  to  speak  of  his  other 
noble  qualities,  make  him  stand  out  in 
Cambridge  and  in  the  Nation. 


Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1961 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  study  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tions  first  hundred  days,  there  Is  not. 
I  believe,  a  more  significant  or  impor- 
tant trend  indicated  by  acts  and  omis- 
sions *han  that  which  lies  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  In  which  the 
very  structure  of  our  civilization,  the 
lives  of  our  people  and  their  offspring 
yet  unborn,  the  whole  future  course  of 
history  particularly  as  it  has  reference  to 
the  continuation  of  the  principles  of  this 
Republic,  are  being  determined  by  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  never 
been  a  period  In  the  Ufetlme  of  our  Na- 
tion in  which  our  lives  and  liberties,  our 
goals  and  hopes,  were  more  dependent 
upon  the  delicate  strands  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  relationship  with  other  na- 
tions, with  other  ideologies  rooted  deep 
in  the  foundations  of  foreign  states. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of 
the  President  and  his  subordinates  In 
this  most  sensitive  area  must  be  based 
upon  sound,  indeed,  upon  faultless  judg- 
ment. The  lessons  of  recent  history 
must  be  ever  present  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  guide  the  ship  of  state.  This 
is  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  time  for  innova- 
tion for  the  sake  of  innovation,  a  time 
to  ignore  the  realities  of  the  situation 
solely  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  ever- 
busy  minds  of  those  within  the  adminis- 
tration whose  penchant  for  social  ex- 


perimentation has  blinded  them  to  the 
cold  winds  that  swirl  about  the  fringes 
of  civilization. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  examination  of  the  first  100  days  of 
this  administration  reveals  not  a  parallel 
with  the  first  100  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
but  rather  a  trend  that  brings  to  mind 
discomforting  thoughts  of  the  100 
days  to  Waterloo. 

Let  us  examine  the  drift  of  American 
foreign  policy  since  January  20.  Has 
it  followed  the  course  charted  by  the 
dictates  of  past  experience?  Experience 
which  has  taught  all  reasonable  men 
that  any  embraces  shared  with  the 
ravenous  Soviet  bear  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  benefit  to  the  bear  and  the  bear 
alone. 

The  acts  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion In  these  first  100  days  indicate  that 
it  has  not. 

Much  has  happened  since  January  20. 
The  Republican  Members  of  this  body 
have  not  sought  to  exploit  recent  dis- 
asters for  the  very  obvious  political  bene- 
fits that  might  be  gained.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  depart  from  this  policy. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  very  legitimate  question  that 
can  be  raised  over  the  trend  toward 
appeasement  that  has  manifested  itself 
since  the  administration  took  office. 

Many  of  the  old  Acheson  appeasers 
have  reappeared  on  the  scene  still  be- 
fogged by  the  notion  that  softness  Is  the 
best  reply  to  Soviet  aggression. 

Their  hands  have  been  visible  in  such 
instances  as  the  release  arranged  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  a  Soviet  spy  caught  red- 
handed  in  the  process  of  committing 
espionage  against  the  United  States. 

Communist  propaganda,  much  of  it 
not  bearing  the  label  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  whence  It  comes,  has  been 
freed  from  restrictions  and  permitted  to 
flow  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
thought  and  opinion. 

One  of  the  more  disquieting  asix-cts  of 
this  trend  toward  appeasement  has 
been  the  tendency  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  make  ringing  declarations  con- 
cerning our  determination  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression  while  so  many  of 
those  formally  dedicated  to  appease- 
ment are  still  in  the  background  of  this 
administration. 

This  I  submit,  is  disquieting  smce  it 
causes  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  we  are  adopting  the  hard  attitudes 
they  favor  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
precisely  the  opposite  is  true. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  obviously  true, 
that  the  hard  words  are  a  facade  whose 
only  supports  are  the  bean-pole  and 
cornstalk  braces  of  indecision,  wishful 
thinkin".  and  the  almost  Freudian  de- 
sire to  have  all  the  worid  love  the  United 
States  regardless  of  the  cost  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Consistent  rumors  and  vague  state- 
ments that  dart  In  and  out  through  the 
dense  undergrowth  of  the  English  lan- 
guage by  administration  flgures  such  as 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Chester  Bowles,  and  J. 
K  Galbraith  have  characterized  the  ad- 
ministration's attitudes  on  the  question 
of  Red  China. 

This  single  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tains more  omens  of  trouble  to  come 


than  any  other  problem  now  in  exist- 
ence. It  illustrates  the  trend  toward 
softness  better  than  any  other  subject 
recently  discussed  in  the  Nation's  press. 
For  some  years,  the  U.S.  Government 
has,  through  the  strongest  diplomatic 
pressures,  prevented  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.  Such 
pressure  was  necessary  since  many  of  our 
fellow  U.N.  members  were  being  sub- 
jected to  relentless  campaigns  at  home 
demanding  admission  at  all  costs. 

Because  Ambassador  Stevenson.  Ches- 
ter Bowles,  and  J.  K.  Galbraith,  each 
high  In  the  Kennedy  administration 
have  been  less  than  concise  in  their  ex- 
pressions on  the  subject,  doubt  has  been 
sowed  around  the  world  as  to  our  real 
sentiments  on  the  question.  Already, 
the  Brazilian  and  Commonwealth  na- 
tions have  let  it  be  known  that  they  will 
not  support  our  position  any  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  signs  of  a  weaken- 
ing of  our  position  on  this  matter,  and 
I  submit-  that  the  failure  of  many  ad- 
ministration officials  to  take  a  forthright 
and  unmistakable  stand  on  the  subject 
Is,  In  fact,  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  will 
inevitably  lead  to  admission  of  Red 
China  into  the  U.N.  and  the  ultimate 
crippling  of  that  body  as  an  Instrument 
of  world  peace. 

We  find  scant  comfort  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's description  of  the  Associated 
Press  story  out  of  London  on  April  12, 
which,  said,  among  other  things,  that  the 
President  had  told  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  that  he  would  need  "12  months 
to  prepare  the  American  people"  for  the 
admission  of  Red  China,  as  inaccurate 
"In  that  it  stated  that  we  had  changed 
our  position  on  the  moratorium." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  my  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  Is  inade- 
quate and  leads  me  to  mistaken  con- 
clusions, but  this  statement  does  not 
appear  to  disavow  the  body  of  the  ston'— 
the  brainwashing  of  the  American  peo- 
ple into  accepting  a  betrayal  of  the  peo- 
ple of  China — and  it  leaves  open  the 
real  question,  the  administration's  true 
attitude  on  the  matter. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  lead  to  the 
eventual  loss  of  all  Asia.  It  would  be  a 
betrayal  so  cynical  in  its  nature  that 
the  entire  free  world  would  be  put  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  does  not 
stand  by  its  friends — that  it  only  ap- 
peases its  enemies. 

Nor  can  we  find  solace  In  the  continual 
reference  by  the  administration  to  the 
legitimate  Government  of  China — the 
Republic  of  China— as  the  Taiwan  or 
Formosa  Government.  This.  I  submit,  is 
a  harbinger  of  a  two-China  policy  and  I 
put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such 
a  policy  also  represents  betrayal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  Republican  policy  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  took  a  firm 
stand  in  opposing  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  only  3  weeks 
ago.  This  stand,  contained  in  a  state- 
ment of  policy  unanimously  adopted,  was 
carefully  documented. 

Another  area  that  causes  great  con- 
cern Is  that  In  which  lies  the  question  of 
a  nuclear  test  ban. 

This  shameful  masquerade  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  and  it  has  failed  to 
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bear  any  fruit  whatsoever.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  crippled  our  nuclear 
capabilities  by  continumg  a  unilateral 
ban  on  safe  underground  testing  so  vi- 
tal to  the  development  of  new  fallout- 
free  small  weapons.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive, Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  resume  such 
tests  immediately  should  the  Soviet 
Union  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
us  within  the  next  several  weeks.  Any 
other  course  is  madness  and  I  cannot 
avoid  calling  to  mind  the  injimction  that 
"whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
drive  mad." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried,  in  these 
brief  remarks,  to  point  out  a  disturbing 
trend  toward  appeasement  which  is  a 
product  of  these  first  hundred  days. 
There  are  other  instances  where  this 
trend  has  been  manifested.  The  return 
to  secret  diplomacy  is  one  such  instance. 
Another  is  the  tendency  of  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  to  ally  him- 
self against  our  friends  and  allies  in 
NATO  and  to  join  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  the  vague  and  unrealistic  hope  of 
impressing  certain  underdeveloped  na- 
tions whose  populace,  by  virtue  of  an  ap- 
palling mass  illiteracy  and  ignorance,  is 
far  beyond  being  impressed  by  such  soph- 
istry as  votes  in  the  United  Nations. 
Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  our 
votes  on  the  Angola  question  have  now 
laid  us  open  to  a  similar  situation  re- 
garding the  Panama  Canal   Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  permit  me  to 
sound  a  warning — if  the  trend  toward 
unrealistic,  wishful  thinking  and  ap- 
peasement so  manifest  in  these  first 
hundred  days  is  not  corrected  at  once 
there  may  well  be  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  100 -day  periods  left  to  us  during 
which  we  can  enjoy  our  liberty  and  its 
concomitant  blessings. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Paul  A.  Fino,  of  New 
York,  at  DedicatioD  of  Bluttal  Building 
at  the  Kingsbridge  Heights  Jewish 
Center  in  the  Bronx 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Wednesday.  May  3.  1961 

Mr.  GILBETIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Faul  A.  FiNO,  was  recently  a  guest 
speaker  at  the  Kingsbridge  Heights 
Jewish  Center  in  the  Bronx.  Congress- 
man Find's  remarks  were  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Bluttal  Building  of  the  center  which 
ceremonies  were  held  on  Sunday,  March 
19.  1961. 

I  am  privileged  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  full  text  of  Con- 
gressman Finos  speech: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Rabbi  Miller,  Mrs.  Bluttal, 
members  of  tbe  center,  distlngulfihed 
guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  is  a 
proud  and  special  day  for  Kingsbridge 
Heights,  and  I  am  honored  to  be  here  among 
you.  When  Mr.  Moskowttz  kindly  Invited 
me   to  attend  thi3  event,  be  described  the 


3  years  erf  effort  which  this  community 
buiiulng  represents,  as  a  labor  of  love.  I  can 
well  believe  that  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
The  Idea  for  facilities  Uke  these.  In  this 
location.  Ls  a  splendid  one.  And  the  only 
thing  better  than  that  good  Idea  Is  the 
structure  Itself.  Tbls  community  building, 
In  my  judgment.  Is  a  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive one. 

Beauty  and  uOUty  seem  to  be  found  In 
close  company  more  and  more  often  theae 
days.  This  is  true  of  many  of  the  imple- 
ments and  gadgets  we  use  aroxmd  our  homes, 
and  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  the  case 
with  many  of  the  buildings  we  live  and 
work  In.  Sometimes  I  think  many  of  the 
Government  buildings  In  Washington  were 
built  on  the  theory  that  utility  and  beauty 
are  enemies,  and  that  If  you  try  to  achieve 
one  of  these  two  alms,  you  might  as  well 
forget  the  other.  I  can  report  that  utility 
generally  canie  out  on  top. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  In  New  York, 
it  seems  to  me.  we  have  had  several  delight- 
ful examples  In  the  last  few  years  of  struc- 
tures, many  of  them  office  buildings.  In 
which  usefulness  and  attractive  design  are 
combined.  This  community  building,  which 
your  efforts  have  put  here,  is  a  happy 
illustration  of  trend. 

I  haven't  been  Inside  this  center  yet,  but 
from  without  It  seems  to  have  a  welcome  as- 
pect. In  my  Imagination.  I  can  already 
picture  the  meetings  which  will  be  taking 
place  here,  the  banquets  that  will  be  held. 
the  plans  made,  and  the  work  that  will  be 
done,  the  festive  occasions  that  will  be  cele- 
brated, and  the  possibilities  that  exist  there 
for  quiet  conversation,  reading,  reflection 
and  relaxation. 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  Informs 
me  that  this  fine  community  center  is  one 
of    approximately    350    Jewish     conununlty 
centers  In  the  United  States.     In  1947  these 
organizations  had  a  combined  membership 
of   458.000    and    tc<lay    It    is   well    over    600.- 
000.     These  figures  seem  dry  In  print,  but 
In  the  light  of  what  I  have  seen  here  to- 
day, they  take  on  vlUllty  and  significance. 
Beyond  those  community  centers  which  are 
already  up  and  in  operation,  there  are  sev- 
eral more  In  the  building  stage  and  In  the 
planning  stage.     These  facts  are  testimony 
that  oxir  developing  communities  need  these 
centers,  and  that  these  needs  are  being  met 
in   a  lively   and   energetic  way.     This  com- 
munity building   In   Kingsbridge  Heights  Is 
going  to  be  good  for  this  neighborhood  and 
city.     It  Is  also  a  blessing,  I  feel  confident, 
to   the   Nation   at  large.     By   putting   your 
Btructtire  here  you  have  brought  many  bene- 
fits to  this  neighborhood.     You   have,   first 
of  all,  put  a  new  luster  on  the   very  word 
"neighborhood."    Your  building  is  going  to 
be  a  place  where  neighbors  and  friends  can 
pursue  common  Interests  and  solve  mutual 
problems  together. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  reason  we  hear  so 
much  about  togetherness  these  days  Is  that 
there  is  so  little  of  it  left  anymore.  Why 
is  this?  Partly  because  we  have  solved  some 
of  our  more  Immediate  problems  of  food 
and  shelter.  Maybe  there  is  less  In  the  way 
of  family  activities  together  because  of  rapid 
transportation  and  commuting.  Father  no 
longer  lives  and  works  In  the  same  locaUty. 
He  spends  a  third  of  bis  life  at  work,  a  third 
at  home,  and  a  third  on  the  train  or  bus 
or  in  the  taxlcab  or  car.  Maybe  television 
Is  the  villain — maybe  that  is  why  we  see 
each  other  less  often.  In  any  event,  with 
this  building  you  have  created,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  Kingsbridge  HeighU  Is 
somewhat  closer  to  our  idea  of  a  neighbor- 
hood with  all  the  pleasant  connotations 
which  that  word  suggests. 

The  Bronx  needs  space  for  recreation  and 
relaxation,  that  is  certain,  and  you  have  pro- 
vided it.  This  new  and  spotless  structure 
should  be  taking  on  a  Uved-ln  look  very 
qvilckly.    That  U  aH  to  the  good.  That  Is  the 


way  it  is  supposed  to  look.  Activities  In 
this  building  will  be  an  Indication  of  how 
much  this  building  U  needed  and  evidence 
that  we  need  more  community  buildings 
like  It.  Not  only  does  your  fine  community 
building  help  this  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity, It  Is  also  a  feather  In  the  cap  of 
the  whole  United  States.  I  have  one  thing 
In  mind  when  I  make  this  assertion. 

The  way  In  which  you  have  helped  the 
United  State*  at  large  Is  simply  this.  You 
have  demonstrated  the  Idea  that  there  Is 
a  necessary  partnership  between  Govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  private  efforts 
on  the  other.  Government  can  accomplish 
much  when  broad -scale  action  is  required. 
But  often  In  the  area  of  human  needs,  what 
Is  required  Is  a  local,  neighborhood,  tailor- 
made  response  to  a  sjjeclflc  problem.  This 
Is  the  type  of  response  your  new  community 
building  represents.  You  have  put  your 
minds  and  energies  Into  it,  and,  of  course, 
your  hearts.  By  doing  so.  as  I  said  before, 
you  have  made  a  gift  to  the  whole  country. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  In  your  own  language, 
"Mozeltov. " 
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HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3, 1961 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  24,  1961,  I  was  among 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  a  heartening  and  forceful  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Luther  H.  Hodges  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club. 

There  has  been  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
at  any  time  since  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Hodges  to  be  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  confirmed  that  imder  his 
able  leadership  the  Department  is  en- 
tering a  new  era  and  has  a  new  concept 
of  Its  responsibilities. 

As  Secretary  Hodges  expressed  It  In 
his  address  to  the  Washington  press 
corps: 

There  Is  no  place  for  a  passive  service 
department. 

The  new  Secretary  Ls  a  man  of  action, 
and  he  intends  to  get  things  done.  Al- 
ready he  has  taken  effective  steps  to 
beef  up  our  export  trade,  to  recognize 
and  strengthen  the  role  of  science  and 
technology  in  our  economy,  to  promote 
traffic  safety,  and  to  close  the  annual 
$1.1  billion  travel  gap. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  which  has  legislative  juris- 
diction over  most  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  I  think  I  can 
assure  Secretary  Hodges  of  the  com- 
mittee's cooperation  in  his  efforts  to 
revitalize  the  Department  and  its  role 
of  strengthening  our  trade,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  our  transportation, 
and  our  technology  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  entitled  '•Policy 
for  Growth,"  delivered  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  before  the  National 
Press  Club  on  AprU  24,  1961,  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoLiCT  FOR  Growth 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.    Hodges    to    the    NaUonal    Press    Club, 
Washington.  DC,  Monday,  April  24,  1961) 
1  appreciate,  President  Cosgrove,  your  Invi- 
tation to  speak  here  today.     I  am  Just  back 
from  a  4-day  trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
where  I  met  with  trade  groups  and  saw  first- 
hand how  a  community  and  a  region  can  help 
In  promoting  exports.     Next  week,  I  am  off 
to  Europe  for  10  days  to  help  sell  American 
exports  and  do  what  I  can  to  push  forward 
our  xirgent  program  of  export  expansion  and 
two-way  International  travel. 

With  all  this  moving  around.  It's  a  pleas- 
ure, as  the  vUltor  says,  to  be  In  Washington. 
And  It's  a  particular  honor  and  treat  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  you  today. 

Jefferson  used  to  say  that  when  a  man  as- 
sumes public  office,  he  should  consider  him- 
self as  public  property.  I  don't  know  how 
many  of  you  are  avid  to  claim  me  as  a  pub- 
lic possession,  but  I  do  know  I  feel  a  very 
real  obllgaUon  to  make  myself  as  available 
as  I  can  to  the  pubUc,  and  mainly  through 
you,  the  press. 

Since  February,  as  you're  probably  aware. 
I  have  been  holding  news  conferences  regu- 
larly every  other  Tuesday,  and  we  have  had 
other  sessions  as  important  stories  came 
along.  I  intend  to  continue  this  practice 
and  to  see  to  it  that  in  every  way  you  have 
the  broadest  access  possible  to  Commerce  In- 
formation. You  and  the  public  are  entitled 
to  know  exactly  what  we  axe  doing  In  the 
Department  and.  equally  Important,  what 
we  are  not  doing  that  we  should  do. 

Incidentally,  In  case  you  haven't  guessed 
It,  I  enjoy  meeting  the  press.  And  I  don't 
mind  your  questions,  even  the  barbed  ones. 
And  I  like  your  overall  fairness  and  thank 
you  for  It. 

Here  today  I  would  like  to  take  these  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  some  things  we  sel- 
dom seem  to  get  around  to  In  press  confer- 
ences. Specifically,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little 
of  my  thinking  about  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment— what  I  see  as  its  role  In  the  economy, 
and  what  we  are  doing  now,  and  hope  to  do, 
to  make  It  a  more  vigorous  and  effective 
Instrument  for  national  growth. 

To  be  frank,  until  last  December  I  really 
had  not  thought  much  at  all  about  Com- 
merce, let  alone  the  Job  of  t>elng  Its  Secre- 
tary. Naturally,  I  took  a  part  In  the  Kennedy 
campaign.  My  .ole,  mainly,  was  to  combat 
as  best  I  could  the  religious  Issue  and  to 
say  to  my  many  conservative  friends  that 
the  President,  while  progressive  and  imagina- 
tive, was  very  much  a  fiscal  conservative  and 
a  sound-money  man. 

These  things  I  did  out  of  belief  and  loy- 
alty. A  Cabinet  Job.  or  any  other  post  In 
Washington,  was  never  discussed  during  the 
campaign.  In  fact,  until  the  President  called 
me  In  early  December,  the  only  future  I  was 
sure  of  was  that  I  was  going  to  be  the  ex- 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Today,  almost  exactly  3  months  after  the 
Inauguration,  I  am  happily  a  part  of  the 
New  Frontier,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of 
the  Commerce  Department  to  develop  some 
fairly  fixed  views  about  the  Department  and 
Its  possible  service.  Today,  I  am  going  to 
talk  mainly  about  two  of  these  views. 

First,  although  Commerce  Is  the  Govern- 
ment Department  primarily  concerned  with 
business  and  Industry,  It  Is  not  a  tool  of  In- 
dustry, not  Its  automatic  spokesman.  Its 
role  Is  to  serve  business  only  as  this  serves 
the  country.  The  Interests  of  the  Nation 
come  first.  You  will  never  hear  from  me 
that  this  country  should  do  this  or  that 
simply  t>ecause  business  wants  it.  What  is 
good  for  General  Motors  may.  or  may  not, 
be  good  for  the  country. 


In  his  own  way,  the  President,  I  think,  ex- 
pressed this  same  attitude  when  he  spoke  to 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
early  In  February.  As  you  may  remember, 
he  said  that  the  hope  and  aim  of  this  ad- 
ministration was  an  alliance  with  business 
in  which  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  economy  would,  by  playing  their  prop- 
er roles,  promote  national  growth. 

Now,  In  my  mind,  an  alliance  prescribes  a 
quite  definite  relationship — a  Joining  to- 
gether of  Independent  parties  to  pursue 
common  goals.  From  the  standpoint  of  this 
administration,  alliance  means  we  will  seek 
to  understand  the  problems  of  business,  and 
to  assist  in  their  solution.  We  will  not 
harass  or  regulate  It  needlessly,  but  will  work 
to  promote  Its  growth  and  prosperity. 

By  the  same  token,  we,  as  allies  of  business, 
are  not  obliged  to  act  in  any  way  wolch  runs 
counter  to  our  own  Interests,  which  are  those 
of  the  Nation.  In  short,  this  administration 
and  we  at  Commerce  are  at  once  Joined  with 
business  yet  separate  from  It.  We  are  its 
friend,  but  not  Its  unquestioning  servant;  Its 
sympathetic  counselor,  but  not  its  conspira- 
tor. All  of  this.  I  am  sure,  business  as  a 
whole  understands  and  commend*. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  you  probably  know,  I 
made  some  suggestions  to  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council,  which  led  to  certain  changes 
in  Its  organization  and  the  opening  up  to 
the  press  of  any  meetings  where  Gcivernment 
officials  speak.  Now  the  reason  I  did  this 
traces  from  what  I  have  Just  described— my 
conviction  that  Commerce  must  act  pri- 
marily for  the  country  as  a  whole,  not  Just 
one  segment  of  It. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  members  of 
the  advisory  council  ever  gained  advantage 
from,  or  misused,  the  Information  they  got 
from  Goverrunent  officials  at  private  meet- 
ings But  that's  not  the  point.  Whatever 
was  told  them  officially  by  Government  peo- 
ple should  have  been  available  to  everyone — 
the  rest  of  business  ana  all  the  public. 

The  second  conviction  I  have  about  the 
Commerce  Department  Is  this:  whatever  Its 
role  has  been  In  the  past.  Commerce  today 
must  be  an  active  stimulator  of  busmess,  a 
goad  to  economic  growth. 

Within  this  Kennedy  administration, 
pledged  to  a  new  vigor  In  American  affairs, 
there  Is  no  place  for  a  passive  service  de- 
partment, one  which  acte  only  when  asked. 
This  Is  doubly  true  In  the  area  of  economic 
affairs  where  today  there  Is  not  only  need  for 
Immediate  action,  but  for  long-range  stimu- 
lation of  the  economy  so  that  It  can  fulfill 
its  growth  potential. 

As  Walter  Heller,  the  President's  economic 
counsel,  has  said,  "economic  recovery  In  1961 
Is  far  more  than  a  cyclical  problem.  It  Is 
also  a  problem  of  chronic  slack  In  the  econ- 
omy—the growing  gap  between  what  we  can 
produce  and  what  we  do  produce." 

Had  we  fulfilled  even  our  available  growth 
potential  last  year,  we  would  have  added 
about  $600  per  American  household  to  our 
gross  national  product.  This  would  have 
been  almost  twice  the  amount  spent  on  pub- 
lic education  by  all  the  governments  in  the 
United  States  and  about  one  and  one-half 
times  the  total  that  went  Into  new  homes 
last  year.  With  the  extra  output,  upwards 
of  1.5  million  of  our  unemployed  workers 
would  have  Jobs.  Personal  income  would 
have  been  $20  billion  higher  than  It  was,  and 
corporate  profits  $5  bUlion  above  their  actual 
level. 

All  this  could  have  been  re.'dlzed  with 
available  manpower,  materials,  and  ma- 
chines. The  only  missing  element  was  the 
momentum  to  carry  us  forward. 

This  problem  of  momentum,  of  catching 
up  with  the  potential  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, exists  over  and  beyond  the  temporary 
necessity  for  ridding  ourselves  of  the  reces- 
sion. We  are  going  to  get  out  of  this  reces- 
sion   of  course.     There   are  ample  grounds 


now  for  confidence.  But  there  Is  little  like- 
lihood we  can  restore  momentum  to  the 
economy  by  the  relatively  simple  meas\ires 
needed  to  correct  cyclical  slides.  To  revive 
lagging  growth  requires  something  far  more 
ambitious — a  truly  national  effort  by  Indus- 
try and  government  to  Improve  technology, 
lower  production  and  marketing  costs,  and 
devise  new  and  superior  products,  all  under 
conditions  of  price  stability. 

In  my  mind,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
must   undertake   a   leading   role    In   this  ef- 
fort.   I  feel  It  has  both  the  ability  and  the 
obligation  to  make  Important  contributions 
to  the  drive  to  achieve  our  economic  poten- 
tial.    Indeed,  except  that  It  alreaidy  has  an 
official  name,  we  might  well  call  Commerce 
today  the  Department  of  Economic  Progress. 
For  Its  function,  as  I  see  It,  Is  to  help  move 
this  economy  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Now  I   am  well   aware  of   the   reputation 
that  Commerce  has  had  over  the  years.    The 
gentler  phrases  have  referred  to  it  as  a  de- 
partmental counterpart  of  the  Smithsonian — 
a  sort  of  Nation's  attic  of  agencies — a  sub- 
sidized publishing  house,  or,  as  one  of  my 
predecessors  Implied,  a  woods  littered  with 
poison  oak.     I  have  even  heard  it  suggested 
that  since  our  main  building  Is  built  over 
the  Tiber  Creek,  this  has  inevitably  produced 
a  sogglness  of  atmosphere  and  a  definite  wet- 
ness to  our  statistics. 

Even    In    North    Carolina,    some    of    my 

friends,  after  I  was  appointed,  dredged  up 

old  cliches.     One  of  tliem.  who  knew  of  my 

habit  of  Jingling  coins  In  my  pocket  when 

I  get  Impatient,  suggested  that,  at  most,  my 

pocket  linings  would  last  about  3  months. 

Well,  I  haven't  worn  out  the  pockets  yet. 

And   the  reason  I  haven't  Is  that  In  these 

last  few  months  I  have  seen  a  real  mood  of 

vitality  take  hold  In  Commerce,  an  eagerness 

to  do  more  and  to  pick  up  responsibilities 

for  economic  growth.     In  fact,  right  now  I 

sort  of  feel  like  "Cousin  Ed"  Murrow  when 

he  remarked  about  the  young  people  In  his 

agency.     Ed  said:   "These  young  folks  want 

to   work   until   2   ajn.,   and   I   find   I   must 

quit  at  1  a.m." 

All  right,  you  say,  what  are  you  making 
out  of  this  added  drive.  Wliat  exactly  are 
you  doing  In  substance  to  get  this  economy 
moving  forward? 

I  think  you  already  know  a  good  bit  about 
our  program  to  Increase  American  exports 
and  create  new  markets  for  our  goods.  To- 
day, out  of  300,000  or  so  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, only  about  12.000  are  actively  ex- 
porting. We  are  trying  to  raise  this  small 
representation,  to  get  more  companies  to 
take  advantage  of  the  potential  for  oversea 
sales.  We  have  developed  a  complete  ex- 
port program,  showing  firms  and  especially 
smaller  ones,  just  how  they  can  enter  the 
market  abroad.  And  we  are  getting  news  of 
export  opportunities  to  businessmen  more 
quickly  than  was  ever  true  In  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  stepped  up 
efforts  to  broaden  the  oversea  market  for 
American  goods  and  encourage  new  demand 
for  our  products.  We  have  increased  the 
number  of  our  Uade  missions  overseas;  this 
year  we  plan  to  send  17  abroad,  compared 
with  11  In  1960.  We  have  also  raised  our 
participation  In  trade  fairs,  and  have 
strengthened  our  commercial  offices 
throughout  the  world.  Further,  we  have 
plans  for  more  permanent  trade  centers 
abroad.  The  first,  as  you  know,  opens  in 
London  In  June. 

Just  In  the  past  few  weeks.  Commerce  and 
the  State  Departments  started  a  series  of 
meetings  to  determine  what  further  assist- 
ance the  Government  should  give  to  the 
companies  that  want  to  start  factories  over- 
seas or  invest  In  existing  operations.  We 
have  In  mind,  particularly,  the  developing 
countries  where  some  type  of  monetary 
guarantee  against  expropriation  and  startup 
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costs  may  be  required.  While  foreign  In- 
vestment does  not  return  dollars  Immedi- 
ately, as  exports  do,  In  the  long  run,  such 
Investments  pay  off. 

In  the  field  of  travel,  where  there  was  a 
$1.1  billion  gap  last  year,  we  are  also  moving 
ahead  to  sUmulate  business.  We  expect  soon 
to  have  congressional  sanction  of  the  first 
program  in  history  designed  to  promote 
travel  to  the  United  States. 

Once  the  bill  becomes  law,  we  will  estab- 
lish travel  Information  centers  overseas  and 
mount  an  energetic  advertising  and  promo- 
tion campaign.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
started  shipping  abroad  in  a  modest  way 
travel  Information,  materials,  and  posters 
for  distribution  to  travel  agencies,  airlines, 
and  others. 

As  you  know,  the  assignment  to  adminis- 
ter the  distressed  areas  program  will  shortly 
b«  lodged  In  Commerce.  This  will  be  a  most 
important  lever  for  growth  In  the  American 
economy.  The  program  Is  one  of  the  keys 
to  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  this  Industrial 
soli  of  ours.  It  will  have.  I  am  sure,  a 
marked  Impact  on  one  of  our  most  urgent 
problems,  structural  unemployment. 

The  President  has  asked  for  this  new  pro- 
gram. We  intend  to  use  It  with  inclslve- 
ness.  We  will  try  not  to  allow  Its  adminis- 
tration to  shift  the  burdens  of  economic 
difficulty  from  one  community  to  another. 
We  will  help  labor  surplus  areas,  but  we  will 
act  to  the  good  of  the  total  economy,  rather 
than  Just  Its  regional  components. 

I  could  go  on  about  other  efforts,  but 
what  I  really  want  to  single  out  today  Is  our 
plans  for  science  and  technology.  Research 
is  perhaps  the  most  Important  tool  of  all 
In  spurring  the  economy  toward  full  em- 
ployment and  prosperity.  It  alone  holds 
the  answer  to  new  and  superior  products 
which  will  enable  industry  to  command  new 
markets  here  and  abroad. 

Whether  you  realize  it  or  not.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  today  represents  the 
Nation's  largest  nonmlUtary  scientific  capa- 
bility. Within  its  walls  are  the  research  re- 
sources of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  scientific  work  of  these 
agencies  touch  much  of  the  economy  and 
they  vitally  and  directly  affect  the  national 
security. 

We  have  asked  Congress  to  strengthen  the 
research  role  of  Commerce  by  authorizing 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Specifically,  this  new  Secretary 
would  be  in  charge  of  all  the  research  func- 
tions carried  out  by  the  Department.  But 
he  would  also  work  closely  with  Industry, 
and  particularly  those  which  are  lagging  In 
their  own  research  and  development.  To- 
gether with  business,  he  would  seek  ways 
to  Increase  and  quicken  their  scientific 
efforts. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  things  we  have  In 
mind. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  spending 
some  $3  billion  a  year  on  public  roads.  Yet 
there  has  been  relatively  little  spent  for 
research  In  two  crucial  areas:  safety  and 
lower  cost  roads. 

We  pay  a  terrible  price  In  traffic  deaths, 
and  we  know  roads  can  be  made  safer.  How 
do  we  do  It?  How  can  we  design  and  con- 
struct highways  so  that  surface,  route,  ac- 
cess, and  lighting  all  add  up  to  a  maxlmimi 
safety  factor?  The  answer,  If  It  Is  to  be 
found,  lies  In  research. 

Can  a  better,  lower  cost  road  be  developed? 
A  5-percent  reduction  In  construction  cost 
would  save  some  $150  million  a  year.  And 
think  of  the  savings  In  maintenance  expense 
from  a  road  that  was  really  wlnterproof. 

Another  case,  the  Federal  Government 
subsidizes  our  maritime  fleet  at  a  cost  of 
some  $350  million.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  may  be  subsidizing  mediocrity.     We 


ought  to  find  out.  The  maritime  Industry 
and  the  Government  together  should  under- 
take research  to  see  if  there  arent  ways  to 
reduce  shipbuilding  costs  and  operating 
costs  which  are  now  so  badly  out  of  line 
with  those  of  foreign  countries. 

In  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  all 
the  standards  and  measurements  used  In 
the  Nation  are  established.  Today  we  have 
what  Is  called  a  "measurement  pinch."  Our 
technology  has  progressed  to  such  refined 
point  that  we  have  to  find  new  methods  of 
measuring  things — temperature,  pressure, 
space  (both  big  space  and  Infinitely  small 
space) .  Without  these  methods  we  are  dead- 
ended. 

If  we  are  to  produce  energy  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  thrust,  we  must  find  efficient  ways 
of  measuring  millions  of  pounds  of  thrust. 
If  we  are  to  produce  Interchangeable  parts 
of  tolerances  of  hundreds  of  thousandths  of 
an  Inch,  we  must  find  easy  ways  of  measur- 
ing hundreds  of  thousandths  of  Inches.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  the  Nation's 
yardstick,  and  you  can't  produce  goods 
without  a  yardstick. 

The  Patent  Office,  soon  to  celebrate  its 
125th  anniversary.  Is  the  direct  reflection  of 
the  state  of  the  country's  capacity  to  Invent. 
And  Invention  Is  our  life  blood.  Right  now 
we  have  a  3-year  backlog  In  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. A  patent  for  a  new  complex  data  proc- 
essing invention  can  take  as  long  as  17 
months  to  research.  If  our  Inventive  genius 
Is  to  fiourlsh.  It  should  not  be  subject  to  this 
kind  of  delay  and  frustration. 

But  entirely  new  techniques  of  automated 
search  are  needed  to  break  this  backlog. 
Literally  a  new  langruage  must  be  Invented 
that  can  be  used  In  electronic  data  proc- 
essing machines.  When  we  do  Invent  It, 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing;  We  won't  patent  It, 
and  add  another  17  months  to  time  lag. 

In  our  Weather  Bureau  we  are  working 
with  the  new  satellites  for  global  weather 
observations.  We  are  researching  problems 
In  weather  alteration.  A  new  project  on 
tornado  prediction  and  forecasting  has  Just 
begun.  Industrial  traffic  flow  and  Inventory 
control  will  before  long  depend  on  extended 
forecasts  from  Commerce's  Weather  Bureau. 
It  Is  so  easy  to  visualize  the  losses  In  human 
life,  crop  damage,  and  retail  close-outs  that 
could  be  eliminated. 

These  functions  need  national  support  and 
national  status.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the 
scientific  progress  that  the  pace  of  technol- 
ogy demands  of  us.  Industry  must  have 
these  .scientific  Icebreakers  to  open  the  way 
to  further  growth  and  progress.  And  It  must 
also  have  new  programs  designed  specifically 
to  advance  productivity  by  grasping  the 
gains  offered  by  automation  and  atomic 
energy. 

Now  Just  one  final  word  about  Commerce 
and  Its  role  as  a  stimulator. 

I  have  been  much  concerned  lately  by 
the  black  marks  that  business  has  been  get- 
ting In  the  news.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
prlcc-fixlng  scandals.  The  conspiracy  In  the 
electrical  Industry  ha.s  shocked  the  Nation. 
And  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it  is  in  for 
more  shocks  In  the  months  ahead. 

This  collusion,  this  price-fixing  Is  an  un- 
justifiable thing.  It  should  be  exposed, 
punished  stamped  out.  We  are  right  to 
treat  for  what  It  Is.  a  bad  blot  on  the  record. 
But.  and  this  Is  my  point,  we  should  not 
treat  It  for  more  than  It  is. 

The  real  spirit  of  American  business  Is  not 
represented  by  these  price  fixers.  The  real 
spirit  belongs  to  the  thousands  of  business- 
men who  recognize  their  public  reaponslblll- 
tles  and  who  run  their  affairs  honestly  and 
ethically. 

What  I  am  most  afraid  of  Is  that  a  handful 
of  businessmen,  who  deserve  public  censure, 
may  Impair  the  good  standing  of  all  of  busi- 
ness. If  this  should  happen,  the  damage 
would  be  great — loss  of  public  support,  and 
worse  yet,  public  faith. 


I  do  not  accept  a  passive  role  In  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  Conunerce  Department  can 
and  must  help  call  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  conduct,  which  most  busi- 
nessmen observe  and  which  all  should. 

After  consultation  with  the  President.  I 
have  asked  a  group  of  distinguished  Individ- 
uals to  prepare  for  me  what  I  hope  may 
come  to  be  a  code  of  ethical  practices  for 
American  business.  My  distinguished  col- 
league. Secretary  Goldberg,  some  years  ago 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  and  all  of  the  country 
when  he  developed  labor's  ethical  codes.  I 
hope,  with  the  help  of  the  people  I  have 
asked  to  suggest  a  set  of  standards,  that  I 
can  make  some  similar  contribution  for 
bvislness  conduct. 

I  am  confident  that  this  administration, 
working  with  enlightened  management  and 
enlightened  labor,  can  achieve  in  the  1960'8 
an  era  of  record  growth  and  prosperity.  We 
can  move  far  toward  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty and  unemployment  and  toward  a  fuller 
life  for  all  our  people. 

The  President  Is  determined  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  sixties  shall  be  one  consUtent  with 
our  potential.  His  economic  program  U  both 
farslghted  and  sound.  We  at  Commerce  will 
use  our  full  resources  to  Implement  this  pro- 
gram and  to  assist,  entice,  and  prod  business 
to  achieve  under  It  the  kind  of  economic 
growth  we  must  have  to  meet  our  national 
and  International  obligations. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  come  and  talk 
with  you. 

Gen.  Douglas   MacArthur — Soldier- 
Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1961 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent conference  between  President  Ken- 
ney  and  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  re- 
garding the  Cuban  situation  was  in  the 
best  tradition  of  bipartisanship.  Indeed. 
I  could  think  of  no  better  man  than 
General  MacArthur  for  the  President  to 
consult  in  this  time  of  crisis.  I  recently 
made  some  remarks  relative  to  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  general's  historic 
speech  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the.se  remarks  entitled  "Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  Soldier-Statesman."  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Gen.   Douglas   MacArthub,   Soldieh-Statis- 

MAN 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  John  Marshall  Bxttlxr, 
of  Maryland) 

Mr.  President.  It  is  with  a  great  sense  of 
pride  for  me  to  commemorate  one  of  the 
greatest  moments  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  was  10  years  ago  today 
that  a  joint  session  of  Congress  had  the 
honor  of  being  addressed  by  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  after  his  return  from  Korea. 

As  I  reread  this  historic  speech.  It  came 
to  my  mind  that  many  truths  which  he  ex- 
pressed In  his  speech  of  April  19,  1961,  could 
still  apply  to  the  world  today.     He  said: 

"The  Issues  are  global  and  so  Interlocked 
that  to  consider  the  problems  of  one  sector, 
oblivious  to  those  of  another,  la  but  to  court 
disaster  for  the  whole. 


"V^lle  Asia  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  gateway  to  Europe,  It  Is  no  less  true 
that  Europe  Is  the  gateway  to  Asia,  and  the 
broad  Infiuence  of  the  one  cannot  fall  to 
have  Its  Impact  upon  the  other. 

"There  are  those  who  claim  our  strength 
Is  inadequate  to  protect  on  both  fronts — ■ 
that  we  cannot  divide  our  effort.  I  can  think 
of  no  greater  expression  of  defeatism.  If  a 
potential  enemy  can  divide  his  strength  on 
two  fronts.  It  Is  for  us  to  counter  his  effort. 
"The  Communist  threat  is  a  global  one. 
Its  successful  advance  in  one  sector  threatens 
the  destrucUon  of  every  other  sector.  You 
cannot  appease  or  otherwise  surrender  to 
communism  In  Asia  without  simultaneously 
undermining  our  efforts  to  halt  lU  advance 
m  Europe." ' 

We  all  know  too  well  of  the  threat  of  war 
In  Laos  as  well  as  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  communism  as  stated  by 
Stalin  are  "to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  strengthen  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment In  the  East,"  and  "to  spare  no  pains 
or  means  to  assist  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tions of  the  West."  ' 

Gen.  EXouglas  MacArthur's  rendezvous 
with  lilstory  was  predetermined,  as  even 
his  father  served  the  United  States  In 
the  Far  East  from  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  until  his  death;  whereas  General 
MacArthur  began  his  service  to  his  country 
In  1899  when  he  entered  West  Point  and 
graduated  as  one  of  Its  most  brilliant 
students— ranking  with  such  great  Ameri- 
cans as  Robert  E.  Lee.  John  J.  Pershing,  and 
Jonathan  Walnwrlght.* 

His   life    has    been    one    of    self-dlsclpllne 
and   duty   to   country.     However,  I  believe, 
he   can   best   be   characterized   by   his   own 
words  when  he  says:  "The  man  who  will  not 
defend  his  freedom  does  not  deserve  to  be 
free."  *     General   MacArthur  has   long   been 
known  to  be  a  stanch  advocate  for  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.     He  proved  this 
Is  his  dealings  with  the  Japanese,  for  he  was 
without  a  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  ambas- 
sadors of  the  American  way   that  we   have 
ever  had.    No  defeated  nation  had  ever  been 
In  such  a  depressed  state  as  Japan  after  the 
ordeal  of  having  two  atom  bombs  dropped 
on  two  of  Its  major  cities,  yet  Mr.  Toshl- 
kazu  Kase,    a   Japanese    diplomat   who    ac- 
companied Foreign  Minister   Shlgemltsu  as 
a   member  of    the   surrender   party   on    the 
battleship  Missouri  said  the  following  of  the 
supreme  commander: 

"He   Is  a  man  of   peace.     Never  has  the 
truth   of   the   line  'peace   has   her   victories 
no  less  renowned  than  war'  been  more  elo- 
quently   demonstrated.      He    Is    a    man    of 
light.     Radiantly,  the  gathered  rays  of  his 
magnanimous  soul  embrace   the   earth,   his 
footsteps  paving   the  world  with  light.     Is 
It  not  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune.  I  asked 
myself     that    a    man    of    such    caliber    and 
character   should   have    been   designated   as 
the  supreme  commander  who  will  shape  the 
destiny  of  Japan?     In  the  dark  hour  of  our 
despair  and  distress,  a  bright  light  is  ushered 
In,  in  the  very  person  of  General  MacArthur. 
"I    raised    a    question    whether    It    would 
have  been  possible  for  us,  had  we  been  vic- 
torious, to  embrace  the  vanquished  with  a 
similar  magnanimity.    Clearly,  It  would  have 
been  different.     Returning   from   the   audi- 
ence, Shlgemltsu  told  me  that  the  Emperor 
nodded  with  a  sigh  In  agreement.     Indeed, 
a  distance   "Inexpressible   by   numbers   that 
have    name"     separates     us — America    from 
Japan.     After   all,   we   were   not   beaten   on 
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the  battlefield  by  dint  of  superior  arms. 
We  were  defeated  in  the  spiritual  contest 
by  virtue  of  a  nobler  Ideal.  The  real  issue 
was  moral — beyond  all  the  powers  of  algebra 
to  compute. 

"The  day  will  come  when  recorded  time. 
age  on  age.  will  seem  but  a  point  in  retro- 
spect. However,  happen  what  may  In  the 
future,  this  big  day  on  the  Missouri  will 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  brightest  dates  In 
history,  with  General  MacArthur  as  a  shining 
obelisk  In  the  desert  of  human  endeavor  that 
marks  a  timeless  march  onward  toward  an 
enduring  peace." ' 

We  all  know  of  the  extreme  effort  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  placed  on  the  rebuilding  of 
Japan,  and  today  well  appreciate  the  success 
of  his  labors.  However,  he  again  led  our 
forces  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  war  In  Korea,  and  when  victory  was 
in  sight  was  recalled  from  duty.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  the  Nation  welcomed  a  man 
whom  they  loved  dearly — a  man  whom  all 
knew  understood  the  Chinese  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  he  has  proven  this  as  only 
time  can  verify  when  he  said; 

"To   understand   the  changes   which   now 
appear    upon    the    Chinese    mainland,    one 
must    understand    the    changes    in    Chinese 
character  and  culture  over  the  past  50  years. 
China  up   to  50   years   ago   was   completely 
nonhomogeneous.  being  compartmented  in- 
to groups  divided  against  each  >7ther.     The 
war-making  tendency  was  almost  nonexist- 
ent,   as    they    still    followed    the    tenets    of 
the  Confucian  Ideal  of  pacifist  culture.     At 
the  turn  of  the  centiu-y.  under  the  regime 
of  Chan  So  Lin.  efforts  toward  greater  homo- 
geneity produced  the  start  of  a  nationalist 
urge.     This  was  further  and  more  success- 
fully   developed    under   the    leadership    of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  but  has  been  brought  to 
Its  greatest  fruition   under  the   present  re- 
gime, to  the  point  that  it  has  now  taken  on 
the  character  of  a  united  nationalism  of  In- 
creasingly   dominant    aggressive    tendencies. 
Through   these   past  60   years,    the   Chinese 
people  have  thus  become  militarized  in  their 
concepU  and  in  their  Ideals.    They  now  con- 
stitute   excellent    soldiers    with    competent 
staffs  and  commanders.     This  has  produced 
a  new  and  dominant  power  in  Asia  which 
for  Its   own  purposes   Is  allied   with   Soviet 
Russia,  but  which  In  Its  own  concepts  and 
methods  has  become  aggressively  Imperialis- 
tic with  a  lust  for  expansion  and  Increased 
power   normal   to  this  type  of  Imperialism. 
There    Is    little    of    the    Ideological    concept 
either  one   way  or   another   In   the  Chinese 
makeup.     The  standard  of  living  Is  so  low 
and  the  capital  accumulation  has  been  so 
thoroughly  dissipated  by  war  that  the  masses 
are  desperate  and  avid  to  follow  any  leader- 
ship which  seems  to  promise  the  alleviation 
of  local  stringencies.     I  have  from  the  be- 
ginning believed  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists' support  of  the  North  Koreans  was  the 
dominant  one.    Their  interests  are  at  present 
parallel  to  those  of  the  Soviet,  but  I  believe 
that    the    aggressiveness    recently   displayed 
not   only   In  Korea,  but   also  In   Indochina 
and  "Hbet  and  pointing  potentially  toward 
the  south,  reflects  predominantly  the  same 
lust  for  the  expansion  of  power  which  has 
animated    every    would-be    conqueror    since 
the  beginning  of  time."  • 

There  Is  no  question.  I  am  sure,  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  my  colleagues  but  that  Red 
China  Is  now  as  much  a  threat  to  the  free 
world  as  Russia  Itself. 

Therefore,  with  the  Laotian  crisis  pres- 
ently challenging  us,  I  would  like  to  draw 
again  on  this  famous  speech  of  April  19, 
1951.  when  General  MacArthur  said: 

"War's  very  object  Is  victory — not  pro- 
longed Indecision.  In  war.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  substitute  for  victory. 
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"There  are  some  who  for  varying  reasons 
would  appease  Red  China.     They  are  blind 
to  history's  clear  lesson.    For  history  teaches 
with  unmistakable  emphasis  that  appease- 
ment but  begets  new  and  bloodier  war.    It 
points  to  no  single  Instance  where  the  end 
has    Justified    that    means — where    appease- 
ment has  led  to  more  than  a  sham  peace. 
Like  blackmail,  it  lays  the  basis  for  new  and 
successively    greater    demands,    until,   as    in 
blackmail,  violence  becomes  the  only  other 
alternative.     Why,  my  soldiers  Jisked  of  me. 
surrender  military  advantages  to  an  enemy 
in    the    field?     I   could   not   answer.     Some 
may  say  to  avoid  spread  of  the  conflict  Into 
an  all-out  war  with  China;  others,  to  avoid 
Soviet     Intervention.     Neither     explanation 
seems  valid.     For  China  is  already  engaging 
with    the   maximum   power   it   can   commit 
and  the  Soviet  wUl  not  necessarily  mesh  Its 
actions  with  our  moves.     Like  a  cobra,  any 
new  enemy  will  more  likely  strike  whenever 
it   feels    that   the   relativity   In   miUtary   or 
other  potential  Is  In  Its  favor  on  a  world- 
wide basis."  ' 

Let  us  remember  that  in  the  spring  of 
1951.  the  United  States  had  the  power  to 
make  peace,  as  we  alone  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  had  advanced  to  such  a  great 
degree  in  the  development  of  nuclear  energy. 
General  MacArthur's  experience  has,  as 
we  all  know,  led  him  Into  varied  fields  of 
endeavor.  His  philosophy  regarding  our  own 
domestic  policy  was  quite  clearly  stated  In 
a  speech  before  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  1954  in  which  he  said : 

'"It  Is  an  unassailable  truth,  that  the  sci- 
ence of  Industry  has  become  a  major  element 
m  the  science  "of  war.     The  successful  con- 
duct of   a  military   campaign   now   depends 
upon    Industrial    supremacy.     As    a    conse- 
quence, the  armed  forces  of   a  Nation  and 
Its   industrial  power   have  become  one   and 
Inseparable.    The  Integration  of  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Into  the  leadership  of  the  other 
Is  not  onlv  logical  but  Inescapable.     It  has 
become  Indisputably  clear  that  It  Is  no  longer 
the  standing  armies  now  In  being,  nor  the 
naval  and  air  forces  which  range  freedoms 
vast  frontiers,  which  stay  the  bloody  specter 
of  willful   aggression,  but  rather  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  our  massive  potential  of  in- 
dustrtal  power  which  Is  so  capable  of  rapidly 
mounting  the  means  to  retaliate  and  to  de- 
stroy.    Industry  has  thus  become  the  leaven- 
ing Influence  in  a  world  where  war  and  the 
threat  and  fear  of  war  would  otherwise  dis- 
tort the  minds  of  men  and   violently  react 
upon   the  peaceful   progress   of   the  human 
race. 

"In  the  mlghtv  and  almost  limitless  po- 
tential of  American  Industry,  the  brilliance 
and    rugged    determination    of    Its    leaders; 
the  skin,  energy  and  patriotism  of  its  work- 
ers— there  has  been  welded   an  almost   im- 
pregnable  defense   against  the   evil   designs 
of  any  who  would  threaten  the  security  of 
the  American   continent.     It   Is   indeed    the 
most  forceful  and  convincing  argument  yet 
evolved    to    restrain    the    Irresponsibility    of 
those  who  would  recklessly  bring  down  upon 
the  good  and  peace-loving  peoples  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  the  disaster  of  total  war. 
"Belabored  by  the  Communists,  their  fel- 
low travelers  and  the  socialists,  the  capital- 
istic svstem  has  even  been  tacitly  repudiated 
by  some  capitalists  themselves      Succumbing 
to  propaganda,  they  have  wavered  In  their 
loyalty   to   a  theory   and   a   practice   which 
has   both    served    them    well    and    built    this 
Nation  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  Its 
architects.     It  has  never  failed  to  maximize 
the  fruits  of  human  energy  and  creative  en- 
terprise.    It  has  never  failed  to  provide  the 
sinews  for  victory  In  war   and   has   become 
now  the  one  great  hope  In  the  struggle  for 
peace.     Was    there    ever    greater    hypocrisy 
than  that  which  flows  from  those  wbo  cas- 
tigate  private  capitalism  as   an   evil  to   be 


'Ibid.,  p.  4125. 
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renounced  by  human  society,  while  avidly 
seeking  to  ensnare  Its  benefits — those  who 
regard  American  dollars  as  the  panacea  for 
all  economic  lUs.  while  denouncing  and  con- 
demning the  source  of  such  wealth— those 
who  seek  American  goods,  while  scoffing  at 
and  deriding  the  very  Institutions  by  which 
these   goods  are  produced? 

"The  past  20  years  have  witnessed  an  In- 
cessant encroachment  upjon  the  capitalistic 
system    through    the    direction    of    our    own 
public  policy.    This  has  left  our  free  economy 
badly   bruised   and   severely  tried.     The   as- 
sault has  taken  various  forms.     For  political 
expediency  and  even  baser  purposes,  efforts 
have    consUntly    been    made    by    those    In 
power   or   those   seeking   to  be   In    power  to 
proToke  distrust  and  strife  between   Indus- 
trial owners  and  Industrial  workers,  between 
management  and  labor— to  breach  the  com- 
munity   of    purpose    and    effort     which     so 
logically  must  exist  between  these  two  great 
segments   of   our    Industrial   economy.     The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  produce  a  sense  of 
unrest   and    antagonism   where    a    firm   and 
confident  alliance,  built  upon  a  mutuality  of 
faith  and  understanding  and  a  community 
of  purpose,  will  not  only  serve  the  Interests 
of  both,  but  further  the  well-being  of  that 
third  great  economic  segment,  the  consuming 
public. 

•"Another  and  yet  more  serious  form  of  as- 
sault  upon  the  capitalistic  system  has  been 
the  Increasingly  oppressive  Government  levies 
upon  both  capital  and  profit.    The  principle 
underlying  such  levies  has  not  been  to  equal- 
ize   the    burden    of    meeUng    the    legitimate 
costs  of  Government  by  a  Just  and  uniform 
assessment,  but  has  followed  Instead  a  con- 
spiratorial design,  originally  evolved  by  Karl 
Marx,  to  first  weaken  and  then  destroy  the 
capitalistic  system.     Thus,  many  of  our  tax 
laws  amount  In  practical  effect  to  a  series  of 
graduated  penalties  upon  the  efficiency  and 
the  thrift  which  produces  profit  and  accu- 
mulates   capital — penalties   which    strike    at 
the  very  roots  of  the  Incentive  to  labor,  to 
create  and  to  cheerfully  accept  the  risks  and 
hazards  of  enterprise  In  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican   pioneering    spirit.      If    the    capitalistic 
system — free   enterprise — Is   to    be   preserved 
to  the  future  generations  of  our  people,  the 
course  of  Government  must  now  be  sharply 
reoriented    and   Americas   Industrial   leader- 
ship must  assume  an  Invincible  and  uncom- 
promising   defense    of    that    system.      Only 
thereby  may  there  be  fostered  and  preserved 
adequate  Inventive  to  encourage  the  thrift, 
the     IndiLStry,     and     the     adventure     which 
brought   our     Nation     to     its     present    pre- 
eminence among  all  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  and  which  alone  can  carry  It  for- 
ward In  peace  and  security  and   progress."' 
At  this  point  It  Is  well  to  note  that  Gen- 
eral   MacArthur   hzis   received   the   esteemed 
praise    from    many    great    Americans.     John 
Gunther.  the  well-known  author.  In  his  book 
entitled   "The    Riddle   of    MacArthur"   said: 
■He  Is  that  rare  thing  in  the  modern  world, 
a  genuinely  high  person.    This  is  not  put  on. 
It  is  part  of  his  marrow  and  essence   •    *    *."  » 
My    distinguished    colleague,    the    senior 
Senator   from   Georgia.   Mr.   Russell,   at    the 
conclusion   of    3   days   of   hearings    thanked 
General  MacArthur  as  follows; 

■General  MacArthur.  I  wish  to  state  to 
you  that  the  3  days  that  you  have  been  here 
with  us  are  without  parallel  in  my  legisla- 
tive experience. 

•I  have  never  seen  a  man  subjected  to 
such  a  barrage  of  questions  In  so  many 
fields  and  so  on  many  varied  subjects. 

"I  marvel  at  your  physical  endurance. 
More  than  that.  I  have  been  profoundly  Im- 


pressed by  the  vastness  of  your  patience 
and  the  thoroughneaa  and  the  frankness  with 
which  you  have  answered  all  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  propounded. 

"We  have  certainly  drawn  freely  on  your 
vast  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
not  only  as  a  great  military  captain,  but  as 
a  clvUlan  administrator  of  80  million  people. 
"We  win  continue  to  delve  Into  this  matter 
with  the  objective  of  discovering  the  facts 
and  the  truth  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  workings  of  democracy,  and 
to  enable  America  to  emerge  from  the  very 
critical  situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
today,  safe  and  secure,  and  supplying  the 
world  the  leadership  that  U  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  have  the  best  place  on  earth  to 
live."  '» 

The  love  and  honor  the  people  of  Japan 
felt  for  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
clearly  shown  diulng  the  summer  of  1960 
when  they  bestowed  upon  him  Japan's 
highest  decoration  for  a  foreigner — the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun  with  Paulownla  Flowers.  In  the  ci- 
tation accompanying  this  award  the  Japa- 
nese expressed  their  gratitude  by  saying  that 
General  MacArthur  gave  "great  contribu- 
tions to  the  postwar  reconstruction  of 
Japan  and  to  the  development  of  the  im- 
mense reservoir  of  good  will  that  exisU  be- 
tween our  two  nations  today""  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  award  from  the  Emperor,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  commented  that  he  could 
recall  "no  parallel  in  history  where  a  great 
nation  has  so  distinguished  Its  former 
enemy  commander."  "  I  am  quite  sure  no 
such  parallel  exists  and  that  the  significance 
of  the  presentation  of  this  award  exempli- 
fies the  friendship  the  Japanese  people  have 
for  the  United  States. 

And  even  more  recently.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  rated  as  "in  a  class  above  other 
Allied  commanders  In  any  theater." "  by 
Great  Britain's  top  military  analyst.  Capt. 
B.  H.  Llddell  Hart. 

However,  with  all  these  accomplishments 
behind  him  and  with  the  great  praise  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  fellow  man.  It 
might  be  well  for  us  here  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  review  the  remarks 
of  this  great  soldier-statesman  at  the  Found- 
ers Day  ceremony  at  the  University  of  Dallas 
when  he  said: 

"I  cite  for  example  such  phrases  as    the 
rate  of  our  national  growth.'  'the  direction 
of  our  national  purpose',  or  'the  promise  of 
our   new    horizons'.     Such   slogans    are    but 
political  Jargon  little  understood  by  even  the 
most  Informed  of  our  people,  and  with  is- 
sues so  obscure  as  to  have  little  In  common 
wit.    reality.     They  are  'catchalls'  designed 
to   Impress   the    votes   of    a    bewildered    and 
trusting  populace.     Their   authors  know  or 
should  know  that  the  'rate  of  our  national 
growth'  Is  dependent  more  than  all  else  on 
the  degree  of  freedom  left  for  the  uninhibit- 
ed play  of  our  individual  initiative  and  cre- 
ative  energies;    they   know  or  should   know 
that   'our   national    purpose'    Is   simple    and 
supportable  by  every  American — the  steady 
increase  in  our  standard  of  life  and  adequate 
defense   of  that  standard   against   all   pres- 
sures at  home  or  abroad;  they  know  or  they 
should  know  that   the  only  'new   horizons' 
to  which  we  should  as  a  nation  now  aspire 
are    not    to   our   left   or   right   but   up — not 
horizontal  but  vertical — those  which  meas- 
ure the  well-being  and  happiness  of  all  the 
people. 


"And  how,  It  might  rightly  be  asked,  would 
a  statesman  approach  the  problem,  a  solu- 
tion of  which  directly  concerns  our  'rate  of 
national  growth',  the  direction  of  our  'na- 
tional purpose'  and  the  'new  horizons'  of  our 
life? 

"He  would  seek  the  answer  in  the  basic 
and  Immutable  principles  of  the  science  of 
government,   not   In  the   temporary   expedi- 
ences of  popularity  and  adulation  under  the 
guise  of  the  art  of  goverrunent.    He  would  see 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  free- 
dom   In    our    insatiably    expanding    Federal 
bureaucracy  with  its  growing  controls  over 
our   dally   lives.     He   would   see    that   if   we 
reduced   the  monetary  cost   of   the  Federal 
Government,  thus  curtailing  Its  bureaucratic 
power,  we  would,  first,  advance  our  economic 
growth   and  consequent  standard   of  living, 
by  lowering  the  extreme  burden  of  taxation 
which  threatens  to  reduce  us  all  to  a  form 
of   Involuntary   servitude,   thereby   releasing 
for  constructive  purposes  our  presently  sup- 
pressed initiative  and  creative  energies;  sec- 
ond. Insure  a  sharp  curtailment  of  the  grow- 
ing paternalism  Inherent  In  massive  Central 
Government,    thereby    permitting    us    once 
again  the  freedom  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  our  own  lives  and  to  remarshal  our 
resources  fully  to  exploit  our  opportunities; 
and    third:    provide   us  the   chance   to   pass 
down  to  oiu-  progeny  a  solvent  rather  than 
a  bankrupt  nation." 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  Imperative  for  us  as 
the  chosen  representatives  of  this  great  Na- 
tion to  dwell  over  the  words  of  wisdom  given 
BO  freely  to  us  by  this  truly  great  American. 


Medical  Care  Under  Social  Security:  A 
Program  That  Would  Undermine  Amer- 
ica'! Quality  Health  Care  Syjtem  for 
Her  People 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
addres-sing  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Medical  Society  at 
Hamden,  Conn.  At  that  time  I  spoke  on 
the  proposal  which  had  been  made  that 
we  put  i.  program  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged  in  our  social  security  system. 
This  would  result  in  a  significant,  and 
most  unfortunate,  fall  in  the  quality 
of  medical  care  which  Americans  now 
enjoy.  An  answer  in  perpetuity  for 
a  need  that  is  temporary  and  being 
met  better  every  day  could  well  cost 
Americans,  aged  and  not,  the  quality 
medical  care  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  to. 

I  would  like  to  place  this  speech  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Medical  Cold  War— What  Is  Your  IQ 

ON  THE  Medical  Care  Controversy? 
(Speech  of  Hon.  Thomas  B  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri; senior  Republican  House  Member. 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  member  of 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  South  St. 
Louis,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Medical  Society,  April  27,  1961,  Hamden, 
Conn.) 

There  is  much  misinformation,  misunder- 
standing,  propaganda,   and   outright   false- 


hoods abroad  concerning  the  real  facts  re- 
garding medical  care  legislation  pending  be- 
fore this  Congress.     News  stories,  radio  and 
TV   programs,   and,   even  many  officials   are 
guilty    of   speaking    from    the    hip   ■without 
having  examined  Into  the  facts.     The  pro- 
ponents of   government   compulsory   health 
Insxirance  pretend  to  be  experU,  which  they 
are   not.    In    all    fields   in    which   they    urge 
a  government  takeover  of  both  Industry  and 
the    professions.     They    are    hard    at    work 
disguising   the    true   facts   by   parading   be- 
fore the  public's  eye  drawings,  plctiu-es,  and 
cartoons  of  people  In  distress  while  claim- 
ing  that   the   solution    to    all   of    these    His, 
aches,   and   pains  can   be   supplied   through 
"free"    government -supplied    food,    housing. 
unemployment    checks,    and    medical    serv- 
ices.    Doesn't  it  seem  strange  that  the  only 
two   committees    of    this    Congress    charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  considering  health 
care  legislation,  after  examining  the   facts, 
hearing  testimony,  and  meeting  In  extended 
executive   sessions    have   voted   down    by    a 
ratio    of    at    least    2    to    1    the    compulsory 
government  programs  presented  them.     Let 
me  provide  you  with  some  of  the  pertinent 
information    upon     which     these    decisions 
have  been  made.     A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of   both    the   House   Ways   and    Means 
Committee  and  Senate  Finance  Committee 
are  agreed  that  with  all  of   the  voluntary, 
local.  State,  and  Federal   medical  programs 
available   to  our  population,   Including   the 
recently   enacted    legislation   now   p>opularly 
known  as  the  Mills-Kerr  bill,  every  person 
in  the  United  States  is  possessed  of  either 
the  ways  or  the  means  for  securing  proper 
medical  care.     Admittedly,  for  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  population  there  is  now  and 
has  been  in  the  past  difficulty  In  meeting 
the  cost  of  prolonged  and  expensive  Illnesses. 
The    appropriate    reference    committees    of 
Congress  which  have  considered  this  prob- 
lem   over    the    past    several    years   have,    in 
their  reporU,  indicated   that  more   than  70 
percent   of    the   total    population    and    over 
60   percent  of   the  aged   possess   health   In- 
surance.    Moreover  the  quality  of  Insurance 
protection  Is  and  has  been  Improving  rap- 
idly.    One  example  of  the  Improvement  In 
this  field  Is  the  recent  action  by  your  State's 
legislature,    the    Connecticut    General    As- 
sembly.    It  has  given  approval  to  a  plan  by 
which     Connecticut     insurance     companies 
can   Join   together   In  providing   health    In- 
surance for  the  aged.     This  is  a  truly  signi- 
ficant   step    forward.     We    know    that    can- 
cellation   of    health    insurance    because    of 
age   has   been   nearly   eliminated.     Some   of 
this  Improvement  possibly  has  come  In  the 
bright     light     generated     by     congressional 
hearings. 

We  know  that  the  quality  of  medical  care 
In  the   United   States  under  our  system   Is 
the  best  In  the  world,  whether  the  Individual 
purchases  health  care  voluntarily  or  receives 
It    from    one   of    the    levels    of    government 
without  having  any  agency  Impose  a  com- 
pulsory   health    tax    upon    him.     We    know 
that   this   kind   of   a   system   guarantees   a 
higher  quality  of  medical  care  than  Is  being 
delivered  to  the  p>opulatlon  In  all  other  parts 
of   the   world   under  compulsory   systems — 
compulsory  In  the  tax  sense,  and  compulsory 
In  the  sense  that  the  tax  Is  paid  whether 
the  Individual  uses  the  system  or  not,  and 
compulsory  In  the  sense  that  the  providers 
of  care  report  to  government  authority  and 
deliver  the  kind  of  care  which  Is  prescribed 
by  government  rather  than  by  the  doctor. 
We  know  that  In  no  nation  other  than  o\ir 
own  does  any  similar  population  group  live 
longer   and    have   less   Incidence   of   disease 
than  do  Americans.     We  know  that  In  every 
civilized  nation  In  the  world  except  in  the 
United  States  there  exists  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment  or   socialized   medicine.     It   Is   no 
accident   that    by   comparison   we    excel    all 
these  systems  In  the  quality  of  medical  care 
which   Is  available  to  our  population.     We 
know   that   30   years  ago  our  medical  stu- 


dents— In    fact,   medical    students    from    all 
sections  of  the  world — flocked  to  the  medical 
centers  of  Europe  for  their  education.    This 
was  t>efore  the  day  that  governmental  medi- 
cine   systems    came    to   these    former    great 
medical    centers.      Today    medical    students 
the  world  over.  Including  Western   Europe, 
travel,    not    to   Europe,    but,    rather   to    the 
United  States.    In  every  nation  In  the  world 
except    our    own,    the    ratio    of    doctors    to 
population  Is  on  the  decline,  with  all  of  the 
adverse  Implications  that  such  a  decline  has 
upon  all  the  population.    The  ratio  of  phys- 
icians per  patient   in  the   United   States   Is 
remalnlnp  steady   at   alKDUt    1    physician    to 
750   of    population    despite    our    population 
explosion.      Reports    from    abroad    Indicate 
that    fewer    sons    of    physicians    in    foreign 
countries  are  following  their  father's  foot- 
steps In  the  medical  profession.    Because  few 
young  men  are  attracted  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession In  Great  Britain  and  because  many 
are  coming  to  the  United  States,  the  ratio 
of  physicians  to  population  which  was  1  to 
877  in  1947  decreased  to  1  to  1,149  by  1957, 
indicates  loss  In  quality. 

Even  In  Canada,  which  has  a  compulsory 
tax-supported  system  which  involves  only 
hospitalization,  there  Is  a  loss  of  physicians 
to  the  United  States  in  excess  of  200  per 
year. 

If  we  need  further  proof  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  foreign-trained  physicians  who  have 
recently  come  to  America,  make  a  trip  to  a 
hospital  and  there  talk  to  some  of  the  12,000 
and  more  foreign-graduated  physicians  who 
are  Interning  and  serving  residencies  In  our 
hospitals;  it  makes  a  trip  to  the  hospital 
have  the  enchantment  of  a  visit  to  100  for- 
eign countries.  And  a  goodly  majority  of 
these  foreign-trained  doctors,  you  will  learn, 
have  applied  for  U.S.  citizenship. 

On  the  technique  side  of  medicine,  difficult 
and  advanced  treatment  and  surgery  has  be- 
come so  highly  developed  In  the  United 
States  that  dally  one  reads  In  the  news- 
paper of  collections  being  made  to  rush 
some  person  to  the  United  States  for  open 
heart  surgery  or  for  treatment  of  some  dif- 
ficult condition  or  disease. 

Would  the  United  States  continue  to  have 
the  quality  lead  in  medicine  if  we  were  to 
move  frc«n  our  present  programs  of  free  en- 
terprise medicine,  sprinkled  with  our  com- 
passionate Government-supplied  programs 
which  we  have  for  our  Indigent  sick?  Isn't 
It  time  that  each  of  us  take  the  trouble  to 
really  Inspect  o\ir  own  communities  to  learn 
who  It  is  In  our  area  are  not  receiving  the 
best  quality  medical  care  in  the  world? 

A   few   of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  tell 
me  about  heart-rending  letters  which  they 
receive  from  their  constituents  under  great 
hardship   because  of  medical   expenses  and 
yet.  If  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
through  on  any  one  of  these  few  letters  re- 
ceived, if  they  will  call  upon  a  local  official  or 
a  close  personal  physician  friend  to  look  Into 
the  complaint.  In  999  cases  out  of  1.000  It 
will  be  found  that  the  constituent  is  eligible 
to  apply  for  voluntary  health  Insurance,  or 
that  one  of  the  programs  established  by  some 
level    of    government    will.    If    that    person 
shovdd  present  himself,  supply  the  needed 
medical  services  either  without  cost  or  at  a 
cost   which   can   be   afforded   by  either   the 
constituent  or  his  family.     Is   this  true  In 
New  Haven?     Is  this  true  In  Qpnnectlcut? 
It  Is  true  In  St.  Louis.    It  Is  true^n  Missouri. 
Thus  far  I  have  Indicated  the  highlights 
of  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  as  per- 
tains to  quality  of  medical  care  and  avall- 
ablUtv  of  service  for  all  of  our  population. 
Next   I    wish    to    allude    to   a   few   statistics 
which   apply   to  costs  under   the  system  of 
medical   care   which   we   follow   In   America 
as  compared  to  the  costs  of  programs  under 
other     covmtrles'     compulsory-type     health 
care  systems.    Too  few  people  are  aware  that 
under   our   system   we   are   expending   $25.2 
bllUon  annually  to  bring  health  services  to 


our  population.  Private  care  costs  in  the 
most  recent  year  available,  1959,  according 
to  reliable  Federal  statistics,  reach  a  total 
of  $18,965  billion,  while  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment expended  an  additional  $6.23  bil- 
lion. Private  care  expenditures  break  down 
as  follows:  $4,998  billion  for  physicians' 
charges,  $5,514  billion  for  hospital  charges. 
$3,604  billion  for  drugs,  $1,963  million  for 
dentists,  $1,185  billion  for  appliances.  $842 
million  for  nurses,  therapists,  osteopaths, 
chiropractors,  etc  ,  $220  million  for  nurs- 
ing homes. 

The  proponents  of  national  compulsory 
health  Insurance  would  have  us  add  to  our 
present  $80  bUlion  Federal  budget  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  which  Is 
now  being  borne  Independently  of  Govern- 
ment. If  they  would  but  check  a  few  of 
the  other  countries,  they  would  find  this 
additional  tax  load  would  be  but  a  begin- 
ning of  the  ultimate  tax  Increase  Congress 
would  have  to  vote  if  we  Imitated  the  for- 
eign systems.  I  made  this  statement  be- 
cause It  is  the  history  of  government  health 
programs  that  the  medical  care  expendi- 
tures spiral  upward  when  government  takes 
over.  This  Is  because  once  the  tax  Is  Im- 
posed and  the  benefits  are  free,  the  benefits 
win  be  excessively  used.  Let  me  give  you 
several  examples. 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan,   which   Is 
immediately  to  the  north  of  North  Dakota,  is 
a  Province  of  people  who  look  and  act  like 
our  own.     Should  you  cross   the   boundary 
from  North  Dakota  into  Saskatchewan,  there 
would  be  few  indications  that  you  are  not 
still   in   the   United   States.     Prior  to    1947, 
when  Saskatchewan  begaln  their  free  hos- 
pitalization for  the  aged  experiment,  people 
over   65,   on   the   average,   utilized   hospitals 
2Vi  days  per  year.    This  was  the  same  utili- 
zation rate  for  the  United   States  for  that 
same    age   group  at  that   time  and   still   Is 
However,  after  13  years,  the  average  person 
over  65   In  Saskatchewan  was  found  to  be 
using  a  hospital  bed  8  days  per  year.     Jxist 
Imagine    what   would    happen   to   the   $255 
billion    total   expenditure    for   medical    care 
here  In  the  United  States  should  we  adopt 
such  a  system . 

I  am  in  p>ossession  of  a  letter  from  Great 
Britain    which    Indicates    that    the    average 
hospital   stay  for   the   total   poptUation   be- 
cause of  hospitalization  for  medical  Illnesses 
averages  27.6  days  and  that  the  average  stay 
in   the    surgical   departments    averages    134 
days,  whereas  in  the  United  States  our  aver- 
age sUy  for  medical  cases  is  103  days  and 
our    average   stay    for   surgical    cases   is   7.5 
days       The    Information    on    the    U.S.    ex- 
perience   comes     from     the     U.S.     National 
Health  Survey  Reports.    Imagine,  if  you  will, 
the  Increase  In  taxes  we  would  have  to  vote, 
not  to  provide  needed  health  services,  but, 
rather   to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  popula- 
tion which  can  get  this  extra  care  free.    And 
if   any   person   has  in  mind   attempting  to 
answer   this   argiunent  with   the  statement 
that  what  I  have  pointed  out  only  Indicates 
that  people    don't   get   enough   hospitaliza- 
tion   let  me    erase   such  a   thought   by  re- 
peating what  I  have  said  earlier.    Our  popu- 
lation  lives   longer,   we  have   less   mcldeuce 
of   disease   than   anv   of   these   other   coun- 
tries   because  of  our  top  quality  preventive 
and    curative    medical    care    and    the    high 
standards  of  living  which  our  people  enjoy. 
The  Blue  Cross  program  directors  would  do 
well    to    inaugurate    $25    to    $50    deductible 
policies  to  offer  to  their  policyholders.    They 
would   find  that    the   premium   they   would 
have   to    charge    would    be   so    much    lower 
because  of  the  elimination  of  abuse  result- 
ing  from    this    simple    discipline    that    the 
deductible  policies  would  outsell  the  "first 
dollar  of  cost"  policies. 

Under  our  svstem  of  free  enterprise  medi- 
cal care,  we  'know  that  on  the  average 
every  2  years,  since  1930.  we  have  added  a 
new  4-year  medical  school  so  that  now  we 
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have  a  total  of  83.  We  know  that  our  medi- 
cal school  graduates  In  1940  totaled  3,745. 
and  that  last  Jtuie  our  medical  schooU 
graduated  7,081,  and  that  next  year  the  rate 
wUi  be  correspondingly  up.  We  know  that 
our  rate  of  hospital  and  other  medical  facility 
construction  under  free  enterprise  and  our 
form  oi  government  exceeds  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  Great  Britain,  bludg- 
eoned by  the  high  cost  of  their  medical 
program,  only  one  new  hospital  was  built 
In  the  first  10  years  of  their  socialized  medi- 
cine program,  thus  Indicating  that  govern- 
ment did  sacrifice  quality  by  permitting 
obsolescence  and  deterioration  of  their  hos- 
pitals  and   health   facilities. 

The    majority    of    the    Congressmen    who 
serve  on  the  committees  which  have  studied 
this  legislation  sincerely  believe  that  if  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  to  cover  any 
segment  of  our  society,  whether  that  segment 
be  the  aged  or  the  young,  we  will  have  estab- 
lished a  principle  which  wUl  yield  to  cover- 
age of  the  total  popuiaUon.     We  know  this 
by  the  experience  of  every  foreign  country, 
becaiise    none    of    them    have   stopped   with 
coverage  of  a  single  age  group  without  going 
the    full    route    of    coverage    for    the    entire 
population.      Indeed    there    Is    no    logic    to 
limiting  health  care  by  the  age  of  a  person. 
If   the   U.S.    Congress    should   Imitate    these 
foreign  medical  systems,  we  will  be  inviting 
the     skyrocketing     cost     phenomena     which 
have  happened  in  all  of   the  foreign   coun- 
tries.    The  •25.2  billion  which  is  being  ex- 
pended   today    by    our    people    for    medical 
care   will   double   or   even   triple   if   the   ex- 
perience of  other  countries  proves  the  rule. 
And   the   increased    money   instead   of   being 
carefully  spent  under  the  discipline  the  indi- 
vidual person  exercises  over  his  or  her  own 
personal  budget  will  be  scattered  and  wasted. 
It   will    damage  the   effectiveness   we   derive 
from  the  expenditure  of  less  funds. 

MaJiy  people  say,  but  let's  do  something. 
My   answer   is   look  what   we  have  done   In 
o\ir  society  and  are  continuing  to  do.     Gov- 
ernment can   help  some,   but   tlie  essential 
program  must  remain  In  the  private  sector. 
Last  year  In  Congress  we  passed  a  supple- 
mentary   program    for    the    aged    with    low 
Inoomes,  not  so  much  out  of  necessity  as  out 
of    a    desire    to    be    doubly    sure    that    cost 
should   not   bar  any   person   In   our   society 
from  receiving  adequate  health  care.     It  Is 
the  Mills-Kerr  bill,  which  many  States  are 
Implementing.     The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  eaily  this  week  said 
that  more  than  half  of  the  State  legislatures 
had  either  enacted  or  were  poised  to  enact 
legl=;latlon    providing    funds   to    match    the 
Federal  contributions  so  that  all  those  per- 
sons in  need,  not  as  falsely  stated  "on  re- 
lief who  are  In  a  pocltlon  to  pay  all  of  their 
living    expenses,   but   not   all    their   medical 
care,  will  be  assisted  In  that  area.     The  vl- 
ciousness  with  which  some  of  the  promoters 
of  the  social  security  approach  to  health  care 
for  the  aged  have  attacked  this  act  by  calling 
it  degrading  and  an  Insult  to  the  older  peo- 
ple. Is  astounding.     Their  reaction  suggests 
anger  at  having  a  social  problem  upon  which 
they  were  relying  to  provide  the  beginning  of 
their  progr^.m  for  socialized  medicine. 

I  call  attention  to  a  report  which  I  shall 
put  in  the  Congression.'.l  Record  next  week 
along  'vlth  this  speech.  It  lists  over  $3.75 
billion  annually  being  spent  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Federal  Government  in  pro- 
grams in  which  It  is  actively  engaged  and  It 
reveals  also  that  an  additional  $5,731  billion 
Is  being  paid  out  under  Federal  programs 
on  account  of  health  and  disability  to  more 
than  7  million  beneficiaries.  Realize,  how- 
ever, when  you  go  through  this  list,  that 
none  of  these  programs  Is  of  a  compulsory 
nature,  such  as  would  be  a  program  financed 
und?r  the  social  security  system.  Study,  too. 
the  provisions  of  the  MlUs-Kerr  legislation 


which  was  enacted  last  Congress,  and  real- 
ize if  you  will,  that  25  States  will  have 
implemented  this  program  before  adjourn- 
ment time  in  the  State  legislatures  in  this 
calendar  year.  I  shall  also  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  letter  from  a  British 
medical  official  which  reveals  several  facets 
showing  weaknesses  in  the  British  medical 
program.  This  letter  shows  me  Just  enough 
to  want  Congress  to  Inquire  further  Into 
that  program  and  the  programs  of  several 
other  of  the  foreign  countries  which  have 
experimented  with  compulsory  health  sys- 
tems. Because  I  have  such  a  curiosity  and 
because  I  believe  the  American  people  can 
benefit  from  the  experience  of  these  coun- 
tries, I  am  urging  my  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills,  suggesting  that  wc  con- 
sider at  the  next  committee  meeting  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  sending  a  dele- 
gation to  make  an  objective  study  and  to 
report  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  government  medicine  before  this  Congress 
again  considers  the  enactment  of  such  a 
program  for  our  population. 

Finally.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
I  received  from  Joseph  P.  Clark,  president. 
St.  Louis  Labor  Council.  AFLr-CIO.  in  which 
he  asked  me  Lf  I  would  help  vote  out  of  com- 
mittee a  compulsory  Federal  health  care  bill 
tied  to  the  social  security  system,  even 
though  I  opposed  this  approach. 

I  replied  by  pointing  out  that  many  times 
I  have  voted  measures  out  of  committee  to 
which  I  was  opposed  If  I  felt  the  conunlt- 
tee  had  done  a  study  Job  which  was  sufficient 
to  enable  the  House  to  come  to  Intelligent 
decisions  on  the  policy  matters  involved. 
This  has  not  been  done.  In  this  letter  I 
asked  for  some  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
the  national  labor  leaders  who,  in  camera, 
decided  several  years  ago  to  try  to  enact  Into 
law  a  compulsory  Federal  health  care  pro- 
gram tied  to  the  social  security  program.  I 
asked  them  through  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clark 
to  listen  in  an  unprejudiced  way  to  the  facts 
and  arguments  that  I  and  others  have  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  what  we  believe  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  meet  the  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  aged  and  why  we  feel 
the  compulsory  Federal  approach  will  badly 
damage  and  In  no  sense  help  to  solve  this 
Important  social  problem. 

Regrettably  there  has  never  been  an  ap- 
peal to  reason  on  the  part  of  the  promoters 
of  compulsory,  Federal  health  care  legisla- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  their  campaign 
to  the  presesnt.     The  promotion  has  been 
an   appeal   to   emotion,   no.    to   reason.     It 
carries  with  it  a  vlctousness  of  attacking  the 
motives  of  those  who  will  not  bow  to  their 
will  that  Is  foreign  to  honest  public  debate 
and  not  conducive  to  reaching  an  intelligent 
solution  to  the  social  problem.     This  mat- 
ter became  so  serious  last  year  that  on  May 
2  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  deliver 
an  address  entitled  "Lobbying  and  Report- 
ing: The  Future  of  Representative  Govern- 
ment in  the  TJnlted  States."     I  was  happy. 
Vital  Speech  of  the  Day  selected  this  speech 
as  one  they  republished.     This  speech  needs 
to  be  read  by  all  Americans,  not  Just  In  re- 
lation to  this  Issue  and  the  rotten  propa- 
ganda and   political  pressure   techniques  It 
embraces,  but  In  relation  to  all  legislative 
promotions  going  on  In  the  United  States 
today.     As  I  speak  there  are  paid  teams  go- 
ing around  my  congressional  district  Igno- 
rant of  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  problem 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  but  Intent  on  one 
thing  alone,  to  app>eal  to  the  emotionalism 
of  my  people  and  break  my  will  to   Judge 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  true 
humanity. 


Record  the  letter  from  the  British  med- 
ical official  to  which  I  referred: 

St.  Louis  Labor  Council. 

St.  Loui3.  Mo..  March  29,  1961. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cuktis, 
Congressman,  Clayton,  Mo. 

Dear  Congressman:  Under  date  of  March 
20  I  addressed  a  communication  to  you  re- 
lating to  the  King-Anderson  bill  H.R.  4222 
and  S  909  which  are  health  bllU  for  the 
aged  as  an  extension  of  the  social  security 

system. 

I  asked  for  your  position  on  this  legis- 
lation and  further  urged  that  even  If  you 
dont  agree  with  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram that  you  should  vote  to  report  the 
bill  out  for  consideration  by  the  House  of 
ReprescnUtlves.  You  made  your  poslUon 
clear  In  your  recent  vote  to  enlarge  the 
Rules  Committee  by  stating  that  you  dldnt 
believe  that  any  committee  should  hold  up 
legislation  and  not  permit  the  entire  Con- 
gress to  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  Judg- 
ment. I  am  hoping  that  you  will  follow 
the  same  principle  on  thU  Important  legis- 
lation. 

An  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

JosKPH  p.  Clark,  President. 


In  the  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
reference  to  letters  from  a  union  official 
and  my  reply  to  him.  I  should  like  to 
place  these  in  the  Record.  Finally.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
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House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  April  14.  19€1. 
Mr  Joseph  P.  Clark. 

President.  St.  Lovis  Labor  Council.  APL-CIO, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Mr.  Clark:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  30,  1961.  I  certainly  shall  give 
serlovis  consideration  to  the  King-Anderson 
bill  relating  to  health  care  for  the  aged  If 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ever  calls 
It  up  for  consideration.  This  I  have  no  con- 
trol over.  The  agenda  are  by  practice  and 
I  believe  by  rights  under  the  control  of  the 
chairman  and  his  15  to  10  majority. 

I  say  this  although  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  tying  health  care  for  the  aged  to  the  so- 
cial security  system.  In  my  Judgment,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  advanced  In  many 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to 
the  general  public  In  person,  on  radio  and 
TV.  this  would  seriously  damage  the  health 
care  program  In  our  society  for  all  of  us. 
Including  the  older  people,  and  we  have  the 
greatest  health  care  program  existing  In  any 
society,  past  or  present. 

Indeed.  It  has  been  the  very  success  of 
our  health  care  program  that  has  brought 
about  the  very  serious  problems  that  our 
older  people  are  faced  with  In  thU  area.  It 
has  been  the  success  of  the  health  care  pro- 
gram, not  Its  failure,  which  has  kept  our 
older  people  with  us  10  years  longer  than 
they  or  anyone  had  anticipated. 

This  should  be  a  blessing  to  us  and  to  them 
and  I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  IX  we  wlU  ap- 
proach the  problem  with  care,  and  on  the 
basis  of  appealing  to  knowledge  and  good 
reason  rathar  than  appealing  to  prejudice 
and  unwarranted  charges  that  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  our  approach  are  either  (a) 
unconcerned  about  the  aged  or  ( b )  socialists. 
Perhaps  someone  can  come  forward  with 
facU  or  arguments  that  have  not  yet  been 
presented  to  me  to  demonstrate  that  my 
Judgment  is  In  error.  That  U  why  I  say  I 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

Cannot  there  be  some  reciprocity  In  this? 
Cannot  you  and  the  top  labor  leaders  who 
for  several  years  now  have  taken  a  fixed  po- 
sition on  this  serious  problem  give  serious 
consideration  to  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
point  out?  Indeed.  If  I  am  right  and  you 
are  wrong,  you  will  both  damage  the  old 
people  and  all  of  us  and  solve  nothing.  If 
I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong,  the  programs 
I  have  advocated — some  of  which  are  now 
law — will  enable  us  to  scrfve  thU  problem. 


Congressman  Forand  has  refused  to  de- 
bate me  publicly  on  this  Issue  Walter  Reu- 
ther  refused  to  appear  on  a  TV  program  to 
debate  the  matter  with  me.  Senator  Mc- 
Namara  has  declined  to  debate  me.  so  has 
Congressman  Machrowlcz.  Senator  McCarthy, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare 
Rlblcoff  (although  In  this  Instance  I  feel 
there  is  good  reason  why  a  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary should  not  appear  on  the  same  forum 
to  debate  a  Congressman).  In  fact,  no  one 
seems  Interested  In  examining  the  facts  and 
arguments  I  have  adduced  In  respect  to  this 
Important  Issue. 

Yes,  I  would  vote  a  bill  out  of  committee 
for  floor  debate  even  though  I  opposed  the 
bill.  I  have  done  this  many  times.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  my  facts  and  argu- 
ments tested  in  any  fair  forum.  I  wish  a 
few  others — particularly  those  In  opposition 
to  my  views — had  the  same  attitude  toward 
the  need  for  fair  debate. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis 

British    Medical    Association, 

London.  February  10.  1961 
Dear  Sir:  Dr.  Lord  wrote  to  me  on  the  23d 
of  January  seeking  some  Information  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  being  undertaken  Into 
the  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  afraid  that  In  a  number  of 
Instances  the  Information  which  Dr  Lord 
was  seeking  Is  Just  not  available,  but  I  set 
out  below  such  data  as  I  can: 

1.  Average  length  of  sUy  in  hospltel.  in 
days:  nonteachlng  hospitals.  1966;  medical 
departments,  27.6;  surgical  departments. 
134. 

2.  The  same  figure  for  persons  over  65 
years  Is,  nonteachlng  hospitals,  144.8;  Lon- 
don teaching  hospitals.  1388;  Provincial 
teaching  hospitals.  153.8  (chronic  sick  and 
geriatric  departments) . 

3.  Weekly  cost  of  beds  In  acute  hospitals 
Is,  nonteachlng  hospitals,  £25  168,  7d; 
teaching  hospitals,  London,  £36  9s.  7d.; 
teaching  hospitals,  provinces,  £30  46.  lid. 

4.  The  hospital  cost  per  day  of  persons 
over  65  Is  not  available. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  National  Health  Service 
per  head  of  population  is  £13  Oe.  Od. 

6.  The  medical  care  cost  per  person  over 
65  Is  not  available. 

7.  The  ratio  of  doctors  per  poptilatlon  In 
1957   (the  latest  figure  available)   Is  1:1.149. 

8.  The  ratio  of  doctors  per  population  10 
years  ago — 1947— was  1:877. 

I  hope  that  the  above  Information  will  be 
of  some  assistance  to  you. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Walter   Hedcecock, 

Deputy    Secretary. 


to  address  a  joint  session  of  the  Texas 
house  and  senate. 

Senator  Yarborough  responded  with  a 
noteworthy  speech  eloquently  urging 
closer  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween State  and  National  legislative 
bodies  in  the  interest  of  more  efficient 
and  responsible  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  text  of  the 
aforementioned  Texas  Senate  Concui- 
rent  Resolution  38,  inviting  Senator  Yar- 
borough to  speak,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
his  stirring  address  upon  that  occasion: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  senior  U.S.  Senator  from 
Texas  will  visit  in  Texas  during  the  Easter 
holidays:   and 

Whereas  this  outstanding  Texan  has  made 
many  contributions  to  our  great  State  as  a 
citizen.  Judge,  war  veteran,  and  statesman; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  of 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  the  senior  U.S.  Senator  from 
Texas  be  Invited  to  address  a  Joint  session 
of  the  57th  legislature  at  11  a.m.  on  April  6, 
1961 :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  Texas  {the 
House  of  Repretentatives  concurring) ,  That 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough.  senior  U.S.  Senator 
from  Texas,  be  and  he  Is  hereby  Invited  to 
address  a  Joint  session  of  the  57th  legisla- 
ture In  the  house  of  representatives  at  11 
am.  on  April  6,  1961;  and 

That  an  official  copy  of  this  resolution  of 
Invitation    be    forwarded    to    Senator    Yar- 
borough by  the  secretary  of  the  senate. 
Ben  Ramset. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
James  A.  Turman. 

Speaker  of  the  Hou^e. 
Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Addressing 
Joint  Session  of  Texas  Legislature, 
Urges  Closer  Cooperation  Between 
State  and   National   Legislative  Bodies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1961 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  re- 
cently passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
honoring  oiu-  distinguished  senior  U.S. 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  and  inviting  him 


Federal -State  Partnership 
(Speech    by    UB.    Senator    Rali^    W.    Yar- 
borough,   Democrat    of    Texas,    before    a 
Joint  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  at 
Austin.  Thursday,  April,  6.  1961.  at  11  a.m.) 
Mr.  Speaker,  Ueutenant  Governor  Ramsey, 
fellow    legislators,     friends,    Texans.    I    am 
grateful  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for 
this  privilege  of  coming  again  as  an  Invited 
guest  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  greatest 
legislature  of  the  greatest  State.    I  owe  a  real 
debt  to  the  Texas  Legislature  because  It  was 
your    action    4   years    ago    this   month   that 
turned  thumbs  down  on  a  change  of  rules  In 
the   middle   of   the   game,   while   I  was   en- 
gaged In  a  tough  race  against  highly  compe- 
tent, experienced  opposition. 

While  my  service  In  the  U.S.  Senate  Is 
my  first  service  as  a  member  of  a  legisla- 
tive body.  I  have  served  with  the  Texas 
Legislature  in  the  i>ast  as  an  assistant  at- 
torney general  under  the  late  beloved  James 
V  Allred,  when  I  had  a  Job  during  some 
sessions  of  drafting  bills  for  some  members 
of  the  legislature.  Those  were  the  depres- 
sion years  of  the  thirties  and  Chief  Justice 
Bob  Calvert.  Judge  Sarah  Hughes,  the  late 
Judge  Harry  Graves,  and  Governor  Coke 
Stevenson  were  among  the  many  influential 
members  here  then. 

And  later  your  committees  were  uniformly 
courteous  to  me  as  I  appeared  before  them 
on  unpaid  committees  of  the  University  of 
Texas  exes,  of  the  State  bar.  and  on  behalf 
of  menUl  hygiene  societies,  and  of  the  State 
permanent  school  fund.  I  appreciate  all  of 
those  courtesies,  and  hope  that  I  may  prac- 


tice some  reciprocity  when  you  come  before 
committees  of  our  Senate. 

Three  times  in  my  life,  gubernatorial  ap- 
pointments for  State  office  were  conflrmed 
on  my  behalf  by  your  Senate,  even  before 
my  good  friend  Doyle  Willis  was  there  to 
plead  my  cause,  as  he  has  done  so  many 
times  these  past  8  years. 

This  is  a  body  of  Influence;  your  house  has 
produced  two  distinguished  Speakers  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Vice  President 
John  Nance  Garner,  and  the  present  record- 
breaking  Speaker,  "Mr.  Sam,"  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat" himself.  Speaker  Sam  Ratbcrn.  And 
this  house  was  for  years  the  training  ground 
of  Its  member  Sam  Johnson,  father  of  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

You  trained  the  present  Governor  of 
Texas,  his  Immediate  predecessor  In  office,  a 
number  of  U.S.  Congressmen  and  the  next 
Governor  of  Guam. 

It  is  an  honor  to  serve  In  a  body  so  rich 
In  accomplishments  and  traditions,  but 
richer  yet  in  Its  potential  for  the  future, 
now  on  the  verge  of  new  hope  for  more 
meaningful  service,  engendered  by  the  mod- 
est salary  increases  the  people  of  Texas  voted 
last  fall. 

While  we  speak  nationally  of  New  Fron- 
tiers, here  at  home  we  have  our  own  Texas 
frontiers,  but  so  entwined  are  our  destinies 
as  a  peiaple  with  our  dual  Federal-State 
relationships,  that  some  of  the  best  govern- 
ment that  we  have  evolved  In  America  is 
partnership  government.  Involving  partner- 
ship action  by  the  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lative bodies. 

Outstanding  exanaples  of  cooperation  are 
In  highway  building  programs,  old  age  pen- 
sions, medical  care  for  the  aged,  vocational 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  National  Guard 
programs,  care  for  the  blind,  public  health, 
public  education,  game,  wildlife,  soil  and 
water  conservation,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams Jointly  financed  for  many  years  now. 

Even  in  a  field  of  such  seemingly  unilat- 
eral action.  Joint  and  cooperative  efforts  are 
needed  If  any  worthwhile  advancement  Is  to 
be  made.  This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  Big 
Bend  National  Park,  the  only  national  park 
in  Texas,  which  was  first  authorized  by  the 
Texas  Legislature,  and  presented  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  Texas,  before  the  Con- 
gress would  act.  In  that  case  the  Texas 
Legislature  boldly  took  the  Initiative,  and 
Texas  has  a  national  park. 

There  is  now  pending  a  proposal  for  a 
greater  national  park  In  Texas,  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  Recreation  Area. 
Those  best  versed  nationally  on  these  mat- 
ters look  at  it  as  the  No.  1  seashore  in 
America. 

PADRE  island  SEASHORE 

Padre  Island  Is  117  miles  long  and  varies 
from  about  one-fourth  mile  to  3  miles  in 
width.  Our  first  project  In  Congress  called 
for  a  full-length  national  seashore  recrea- 
tion area,  less  about  5  miles  at  each  end  for 
private  development.  Later  we  agreed  to 
shorten  the  park  area  to  100  miles  of  the 
total  length  of  117  miles.  Then.  In  order 
to  win  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Advisory  Board,  without  whose 
approval  no  national  park  project  can  be 
created  under  Federal  law.  we  compromised 
again  and  shortened  the  area  to  an  88- 
niile-iong  park,  but  only  85  miles  long  on 
the  run  side,  leaving  32  miles  of  gulf  beaches 
on  Padre  Island  for  private  development,  if 
we  have  the  88-mlle-long  park. 

I  have  been  working  hard  for  a  Texas- 
size  national  seashore  recreation  area  on 
Padre  Island  for  two  main  reasons.  First. 
I-m  convinced  that  the  project  will  bring 
a  many-mUllon -dollar  tourist  bonanza  to 
our  State,  and  even  more  important.  It  will 
preserve  as  a  recreation  area  for  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans,  a  part  of 
our  country's  rapidly  vanishing  natural 
grandeur. 
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A  Tex£us-«lze  national  seashore  park,  which 
would  attract  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additional  tourists  to  Texas  within  a 
few  short  years,  Is  eepeclally  needed  right 
now.  Over  the  last  4  years,  the  number  of 
tourists  and  the  number  of  tourist  dollars, 
coming  to  Texas,  have  declined  steadily. 
Last  year,  only  8,600.000  tourists  visited 
Texas,  a  decline  of  1,700,000  out-of -State 
visitors  since  1957.  Based  on  the  average 
amount  of  $45  each  out-of-State  visitor 
spends  in  Texas,  the  decline  In  tourist  trade 
(Just  last  year  alone)  amounted  to  a  $144 
million  loss  of  business.  This  loss  of  tourist 
trade  Is  something  we  can  correct,  and  It 
seems  clear  that  the  best  answer  U  a  na- 
tional seashore  recreation  area  on  Padre 
Island. 

Up  to  the  present.  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore  Recreation  Area  in  North  Carolina 
Is  the  only  facility  of  Its  kind  In  our  entire 
Nation.      It    was    opened    in    1955    and    at- 
tracted   264.000   visitors    that    year.      In    the 
past   6    years,    while    we    have    had    a   costly 
decline   in    visitors   to   Texas,   attendance  at 
Cape  Hatteras  has  doubled.    Visitors  to  Cape 
Hatteras   Seashore  totaled  467,000  last  year. 
If   this    trend   continues   annual    attendance 
will  reach    1   million   visitors  by    1965.     This 
tremendous    Increase    in    tourist    trade    has 
boosted  the  economy  of  Dare  County,  N.C., 
where  Cape  Hatteras  is  located,  to  the  point 
that  residents  last  year  enjoyed  a  20-percent 
tax  cut,  a  rare  thing  in  any  State  or  county. 
Building  a  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
Axe-v  is  a  sound  step  toward  attracting  new 
tourist  trade   to  Texas.     The  National  Park 
Service  wants  to  build  a  Te.xas-size,  88-mile 
sea.-hore  area  on  Padre  Island.     Department 
of   Interior   officials   have  proposed   to  spend 
upwards  cf  $8  million  to  buy  land  and  build 
roads,    visitors    centers    and    other   Improve- 
ments over  the  next  5  years.     President  Ken- 
nedy   has   urged    Congress   to   p.iss   enabling 
legislation      But  There  is  strong  competition 
for  the  limited  dollars  budgeted  for  conserva- 
tion  projects.      Hearings    already   have   been 
held   on    proposed    seashore   recreation   proj- 
ects for  Point  Reyes.  Calif  ,  and  at  Cape  Cod 
In  President  Kennedys  home  State  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Discord  among  us  Texans  and  with  tht 
National  Park  Service  over  size  of  the  sea- 
shore area  or  where  roads  should  be  bulll 
might  well  result  In  our  Padre  Island  projec , 
being  delayed  while  other  seashore  projects 
are  built  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Such 
a  project  in  California  would  help  give  that 
State  an  advantage  In  the  competition  for 
bea'^hbcund  toiirist  business. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  for  all  of  us  Texana  to 
begin  working  together  to  build  a  Texas- 
size  national  seashore  recreation  area  on 
Padre  Island.  The  Texas  Legislature  led  the 
way  In  the  1959  session  with  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  SO-mile  park  on  the  Island  and.  paving 
the  way  now  for  an  B8-mile-long  authori- 
zation. 

Some  argue  against  this  national  seashore 
area,  saying  a  Miami  Beach  t3T)e  of  develop- 
ment is  needed  Instead.  But,  they  are  not 
alternatives.  There  Is  ample  room  for  both. 
In  this  regard,  a  reasonable  review  of  the 
facts  reflects  that  the  88-mlle  seashore  plan 
leaves  adequate  land  for  private  develop- 
ment. Ba^ed  on  the  7  1 -square-mile  resort 
area  of  Miami  Beach,  private  developers  on 
Padre  Island  would  have  the  space  to  build 
three  resort  centers  the  approximate  size  of 
the  Florida  vacatlonland  outside  that  part 
of  the  117-mlle-long  Island  after  an  88-mile 
seashore  recreation  area  is  established.  The 
area  for  private  development  on  Padre  Island 
in  Cajneron  County  alone  Is  about  the  same 
size  as  Miami  Beach,  where  there  are  397 
hotels.  2,350  resort  apartments  and  other 
Improvements  valued  at  a  total  of  ^404 
million. 


nru  CATION 
Fellow  legislators,  while  this  park  project 
Ls  urgent,  we  face  even  greater  urgencies  In 
this  dangerous  world  in  which  we  live,  half 
slave  and  half  free.  For  generations  we  have 
enjoyed  advantages  over  other  nations 
because  of  our  educational  lead.  By  our 
system  of  public  free  schools,  we  have  pulled 
ahead  of  other  nations. 

Now  that  lead  Is  threatened.  All  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  this  world  now  realize 
that  education  is  the  golden  key  that  un- 
locks the  door  for  social  and  economic  as 
well  as  Intellectual  advancement.  They  have 
crash  programs  to  catch  up,  to  educate  their 
people. 

We  have  led  the  world  In  the  past;  o\ir 
ability  to  lead  It  In  the  future  depends  upon 
our  willingness  to  pay  the  price  of  educaUon 
and  leadership. 

Today,  we  tpend  about  4  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  education,  while 
the  Russian  Communists  spend  about  12  per- 
cent of  their  annual  gross  national  product 
for  education. 

Soviet  Russia  now  has  more  than  twice  as 
many  engineering  and  science  students  In 
college  as  we;  they  have  almost  twice  as 
many  science  and  engineering  students  In 
college  as  the  entire  free  world. 

In  1950,  we  licensed  8,000  medical  doctxjrs; 
Soviet  Russia  graduated  16,000.  Of  these 
Russian  Communist  medical  graduates. 
14,000  were  for  service  In  Russia,  while  2,000 
were  trained  In  the  languages,  religions,  cus- 
toms, and  mores  of  the  underdeveloped  peo- 
ples In  the  world,  and  were  pledged  to  go 
and  live  with  the  people  directly.  In  their 
native  huts  and  habitations.  In  the  under- 
developed nations.  We  are  running  on  bor- 
rowed time. 

In  thore  countries  we  are  living  on  the 
good  win  earned  by  American  missionaries 
and  other  representatives  In  the  past,  but 
we  must  educate  to  meet  the  new  threat. 
rL-'lng  like  a  cloud  on  our  horizon. 

Admiral  Rlckover,  developer  of  the 
atomic  submarine,  has  said  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us  in 
missiles,  he  regards  the  greatest  Soviet  Rus- 
sian threat  to  tis  as  coming,  not  from  mis- 
siles, but  from  the  driving  Russian  educa- 
tional system. 

Here  In  Texas  we  have  a  woeful  failure  to 
give  our  young  people  a  fair  chance  at  a 
college  education.  Of  all  the  young  people 
in  Texas  between  the  ages  of  18  and  31.  only 
31 '/J  percent  attend  college,  while  In  Cali- 
fornia 60  percent  of  all  young  people  be- 
tween 18  and  21  attend  college;  In  Utah  64 
percent,  and  In  Massachusetts  53.3  percent. 
Here  In  Texas  we  have  the  greatest  quan- 
tum of  natural  resources  and  mineral  wealth 
found  in  any  265.000  square  miles  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Despite  that  wealth,  the 
average  annual  per  capita  income  of  Tex- 
ans (at  a  Uttle  over  $1,900  per  year)  places 
Texas  32d  among  the  States  of  the  Nation 
(32d  down  from  the  top)  in  the  average  In- 
come of  our  people. 

Furthermore,  recent  surveys  have  revealed 
that  of  all  management  Jobs  In  Texas  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  65  percent  are  held  by 
persons  educated  In  other  States,  and  only  35 
percent  are  educated  In  Texas.  Veritably  we 
are  becoming  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water  for  those  educated  else- 
where who  come  in  to  manage  our  patri- 
mony and  enjoy  our  birthright. 

But  the  problem  Isn't  limited  to  Texas.  A 
very  fine  article  In  the  Austin  American  yes- 
terday (Apr.  8,  1961),  by  Lynn  Poole  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  under  the  title 
"Rising  Costs  Will  Bar  College  Doors  to 
Youth,"  warns  of  the  tragedy  of  America's 
greatest  underdeveloped  resource  and  asset. 


the  brainpower  of  her  youth.     The  article 
gives  these  results  of  a  survey: 

"Assume  that  you  live  on  a  street  which 
contains  10  houses.  Further  assume  that 
you  and  your  nine  neighbors  all  earn  be- 
tween »5.000  and  *7.500  per  year,  and  that 
you  win  have  children  in  elementary  school. 
"Today,  In  8  of  the  10  houses  on  that 
street,  parents  are  making  plans  for  their 
children  to  attend  college  when  the  time 
comes  In  the  years  ahead.  U  you  are  mak- 
ing similar  plans,  your  house  is  one  of  these 
eight. 

"The  sorry  truth  Is.  however,  that  chU- 
dreu  from  only  three  of  the  houses  on  your 
street  will  ever  see  the  Inside  of  a  building 
on  a  college  campus.  Parents  in  the  other 
five  houses  who  had  been  hoping  to  see 
their  youngsters  march  off  to  college  are 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

"There  Is  one  overriding  reason  for  these 
discouraging  facts:  money. 

"A  recent  survey  has  uncovered  some  re- 
vealing facts  with  regard  to  the  financing 
of  higher  education. 

"Of  parenU  earning  $3,000  or  less  per  year, 
39  percent  expect  their  children  can  go  to 
college.     Only   12  percent  get  there. 

"Of  parents  who  earn  $10,000  or  more  95 
percent  expect  their  offspring  to  attend  col- 
lege.    In  this  group  65  percent  do  attend. 

"In  both  cases,  fewer  children  go  than 
are  expected  to.  However,  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment comes  in  the  middle  Income 
range — on  your  street  of  10  houses. 

"In  the  $5,000  to  $7,500  group.  80  percent 
expect  their  children  to  go  to  college — 28 
percent  actually  go. 

"The  figures  are  slightly  better  for  the 
group  whoee  Income  ranges  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000.  Ninety  percent  anticipate  college 
for  their  children  and  more  than  50  percent 
make  It. 

•"Thus,  It  becomes  quite  clear,  according 
to  the  report,  that  there  Is  a  correlation 
between  parent's  Income  and  college  for  the 
children." 

With  the  financial  burden  of  a  college 
education  barring  the  door  for  half  of  all 
those  whom  we  should  be  educating,  we 
must  find  means  to  unlock  this  resource  of 
talent  and  brainpower.  One  such  means  Is 
the  G.I.  bill  for  the  education  of  cold  war 
veterans,  which  I  am  sponsoring  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  would  fur- 
nish educational  opportunities,  either  college, 
high  school,  or  on-the-job  training,  for  4'; 
mllUon  veterans  of  the  cold  war.  over 
200,000  of  them  right  here  In  Texas. 

We  have  other  educational  programs 
pending  in  the  VS.  C/ongress — cooj>eratlve 
programs,  calling  for  partnership  action  by 
State  and  national  legislative  bodies,  to 
give  American  youth,  and  ourselves,  the 
thrust  for  the  future  that  only  education 
can  give. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Moehlman,  a  leading  au- 
thority on  education,  now  serving  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in  dis- 
cussing the  need  for  meeting  and  expanding 
our  educational  system,  in  keeping  with  the 
educational  awakening  now  going  on.  warned 
us: 

"The  cost  will  be  very  high  because  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  population,  because 
of  the  complex  nature  of  our  culture,  be- 
cause of  the  mandatory  need  for  cooperation 
between  school  and  community,  and  because 
of  the  si>eeded-up  metabolism  of  human  his- 
tory, which  can  outrun  man.  We  are  creat- 
ing a  new  world,  but  we  find  It  difficult  to 
visualize  what  Is  a  better  world.  There  Is  a 
vast  warfare  between  our  ethics  and  our 
knowledge,  between  human  wisdom  and 
cosmos-shaking  mechanUms.  However,  If  we 
can  pay  the  price  of  searching  for  the  good 
and  noble  life  through  democracy  and  uni- 
versal education,  history  will  not  outrun  us 
and  we  will  play  a  wise  and  courageous  role 
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in  our  new  world.  If  we  can  carry  out  our 
second  educational  awakening,  unlvmal 
education  will  continue  to  be  the  United 
States'  greatest  contribution  to  world  cul- 
ture." 

Fellow  legislators,  the  tasks,  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  of  meeting  this  challenge 
are  yours,  and  mine.  Some  other  branches 
of  Government  receive  more  favorable  treat- 


ment from  the  press  and  other  news  media 
than  we  legislators.  But  we  are  the  ones 
who  meet  the  hard  unpleasant  duty  of 
levying  the  taxes  to  pay  for  this  educational 
advance.  The  legislator  lives  In  no  sheltered 
world,  such  as  the  Judiciary  enjoy.  How  weU 
we  legislators  face  and  discharge  that  duty, 
win  be  the  measure  of  the  freedom  and 
security  of  us  all. 


The  free  world  looks  to  us  for  leadership 
and  guidance.  Fellow  legislators,  I  trust  we 
win  not  fall  oiir  country  and  freedom.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  legislator's  creed  that  he 
takes  the  gaff,  does  his  duty,  and  advances 
freedom,  learning.  Justice,  and  civilization. 
Thanks  for  this  visit,  and  God  bless  you  in 
this  discharge  of  your  duties. 


SENATE 

Tin'HSD.w,  May  4, 1961 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  May  3. 
1961) 

The  Senate  met  In  executive  session 
at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Honorable  Edward  V.  Long,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Rittcnhouse,  minister.  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church,  Bowling  Green.  Mo., 
and  chaplain  of  the  Missouri  State  Sen- 
ate, offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  dear  Heavenly  Father,  as  this 
body  convenes  today,  may  each  one 
search  his  heart  for  the  attitude  that 
will  best  serve  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  may  those  attitudes  be  pleasing  to 
You. 

We  realize  the  troubles  that  are  pres- 
ent around  the  world.  Help  the  lead- 
ers of  our  Nation  find  the  key  to  the 
solutions  through  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  Your  .'spirit. 

■We  thank  You  for  Your  many  bless- 
ings; and  may  we  always  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  You  in  all  things. 

In    Chrisfs    name    we    pray.     Amen. 


of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  In  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTTNG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

US.  Senatk. 
Prxside.vt  pao  nrMPoai:, 
Washington,  DC,  May  4,  1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Edward  V.  Long,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cakl  Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixld.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  legislative  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  May  3.  1961,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


LI^^TATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

As  in  legislative  session,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  following  proceedings 
occurred: 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sUtements  in  cormection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.       

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  lie  announced  that  on 
May  1,  1961.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  1»  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions 
cvn 4«a 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  whicli  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
ADomoNAL  Assistant  Sechetart  of  Labor 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  one  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  (with  accoml>anylng 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  lAtor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REPOBT    on    PKOCBESS    of    LiQCmATION    ACTIVI- 
TIKS      of      ReCONSTEUCTION      FINANCE      COK- 

PORATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  progress 
of  the  liquidation  activities  of  the  national 
defense,  war  and  reconversion  activities  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31.  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking    and   Currency. 

Repoht  on  Pbo\tsion  or  Was  Risk  Insttuance 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  Liabilitt  Insur- 
ance foe  the  American  Public 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report   on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  Insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  Uabillty  Insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  March  31,  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

FkEPORT  OF  National  Ad\-isort  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re]X)rt 
of  the  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
covering  the  period  January  1-June  30,  1»60 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Restoration  to  Indian  Tribes  of  CERTAHf 
Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  uansmltting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per 
capita  and  other  individual  payments  of 
tribal  trust  funds  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

LrrE  Tenure  and  Retirement  Rights  for 
Certain  Judges 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting  a  dratt  of  proposed  K-glslatlon 
to  pro-ide  the  same  life  tenure  and  retire- 
ment rights  for  Judges  hereafter  appointed 
to  the  VS  district  court  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  the  Judges  of  all  other  VS. 
district  cotirts  now  have  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SusPENSioK  OF  Deportation  of  Ceetaiw 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ADJrrsTMiNT  OF  Immigration  Status 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Justtce,  tran-smitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  on  behalf  of 
certain  aliens,  relating  to  adjustment  of 
their  immigration  status  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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'     PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
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'  A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"S. 113 
■•Resolution  memorializing  the  President  and 
the   Congress   of    the   United   States   rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  prompt  and 
affirmative  policy  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing the   citizens  of   the   United  States  In 
construcUng  fallout  protection  shelters  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
I  "Whereas  the  Crovernors'  conference  meet- 
ing in  San  Juan,  PR.,  in  1959.  urged  respon- 
sible officials  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  encourage   and  as- 
sist   people    to   prepare    themselves   for  sur- 
vival from  nuclear  attacks,  by  the  construc- 
tion of   fallout  shelters;    and 

■Whereas  a  special  committee  on  civil 
defense  of  the  Governors'  conference  in  Jan- 
uary 1960,  reported  that  fallout  protection 
for  all  citizens  is  a  prompt  reality,  and 

••Whereas  In  June  of  1960  the  Governors' 
conference,  meeting  in  Montana,  urged  that 
protective  steps  be  taken  by  and  for  the, 
people  of  every  State  and  asked  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  further  supporting 
action;    and 

'Whereas  the  health,  the  safety,  and  the 
survival  of  the  Individual  citizen  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  paramount  State  and  national  con- 
cern: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  now  respectfully 
request  the   President  and   the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  make  prompt  and  effec- 
tive   fallout   protection    for   all   of  the   citi- 
zens   of    the    United    States   a  declared   na- 
tional   policy    and    to    support    State,    local, 
and   individual   efforts   by  measures,   among 
other   things,  providing  Income  tax   deduc- 
tions for  the  cost  of  shelters  up  to  $100  per 
planned  shelter  occupant,  appropriate  funds 
for    fallout    protection    in    aU    existing    and 
future    Federal    buildings,    making    fallout 
protection    mandatory    In    all    construction 
built    with    Federal    funds,    or    financed    by 
Federal  loans  or  guarantees,  and  direct  the 
promulgation    of    a    comprehensive    nation- 
wide program  of  nuclear  protection,   warn- 
ing and  training;  and  be  It  further 

-Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  each 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  m  the  earnest  hope  that  each  will  use 
every  endeavor  to  have  favorable  and  prompt 
action  taken  hereon." 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  signed 
by  H  Joseph  Mahoney,  of  BronxvUle,  N.Y., 
praying  that  the  Senate  will  not  consent  to 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Hopkins,  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State 

I  urge  serious  consideration  of  the 
memorial  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
TT  c    S6n3.t6 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and.  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Senate  Joint  Memorial  10 
To  His  Excellency   the  Honorable   President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Honorable 
Stuart    Udall,   Secretary   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  the  interior;  and  to  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation : 
We,   your  memorialists,   the   51st   Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  leg- 
islative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  that — 

Whereas  there  has  been  designated  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  a  damslte  on  the 
upper  Grande  Ronde  River  In  Union  County. 
Greg.,  known  as  Spring  Creek  damslte;  and 
Whereas  there  has  been  designated  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  on  upper  Catherine 
Creek  In  eastern  Union  County.  Oreg..  a 
damslte  known  as  Catherine  Creek  danaslte; 

and  ,        ^    . 

Whereas  these  damsltes  were  designated  as 
such  as  a  part  of  the  flood-control  program 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  if  Spring  Creek  damslte  and 
Catherine  Creek  damslte  are  developed  to 
their  full  potential  by  the  construction 
thereon  of  dams,  substantial  benefits  In  the 
form  of  flood  control,  farmland  Irrigation, 
and  recreational  development  would  be  real- 
ized In  Baker,  Union.  Wallowa.  Grant,  and 
Umatilla  Counties  In  northeastern  Oregon: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon (the  House  of  Representatives  (jointly) 
concurring) : 

1.  The  Honorable  Stuart  Udall.  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Is  me- 
morialized to  take  all  steps  possible  to  Insure 
that  projected  flood-control  dams  be  con- 
structed as  soon  as  possible  on  Spring  Creek 
damslte  on  the  upper  Grande  Ronde  River 
m  Union  County.  Oreg.,  and  on  Catherine 
Creek  damslte  In  Union  County.  Oreg. 

2.  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Oregon  congres- 
sional delegation. 


S.  1806.  A  bill  relating  to  lands  compris- 
ing a  part  of  the  Arrowwood  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  managed  by  the  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request)  : 
S.  1807.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the 
Chllocco  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Chl- 
locco.  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett)  : 
S.  1808.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1938.  as  amended,  to  encourage 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  built  In  American  shipyards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrn.E»  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1809.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dwksen  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  In  the  outer  Contlnen- 
tel  Shelf,  known  as  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  On- 
shore  Warning   Area,    for   defense    purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee 
on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 
S.  1811.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(h)(2( 
of    the    Surplus    Property    Act    of    1944.    as 
amended,  relating  to  conveyances  of  prop- 
erty  for  park  or  recreational  purposes,  and 
for    historic-monument     purposes;     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,    Mr.   Hatden,   Mrs.   Neitbcr- 

ciB,   Mr   Rawdolph,    and   Mr.    Mtra- 

KiE)  : 

S.  1812.  A  bill  to  adjust  postal  rates,  and 

for    other    purposes;    to    the   Committee   on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above 
bin.  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF    OREGON 

LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  10.  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon  late  in 
April  1961. 

This  memorial  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  one  of  Oregon's  outstanding 
legislators,    the    Honorable    Dwight    H. 


REPORTS   OF   A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   with   amendments: 

S  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4200  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  oath  requirement  with 
respect  to  certain  export  manifests  (Rept. 
No.  202 ) . 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1185.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  from  certain  capital  reserve 
funds  of  certain  amounts  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  design  expenses  (Rept.  No. 
203). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1805    A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  Chong 
Shee    Wong;     to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
AMENDMENT    OF    RULE    RELATING 

TO  APPOINTMENT   OF  STANDING 

COMMITTEES 

Mr  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  138) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  througn 
13  in  paragraph  (h)   of  section  d  >  "• 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  througn 
19  m  paragraph  (1)   of  section  (1);  and 

(3)  inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (o)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(p)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans"  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
Strtes,  general  and  special. 

••3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armea 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hoeplUls,  medical  care,  ana 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  clvU  relief. 


"8.  Readjustment   of  servicemen   to   civil 

life." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congrejis,  section  (4)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  (a)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
standing  committee*,  and  no  more;  except 
that  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  Senators  of 
the  majority  party,  and  not  to  exceed  nine 
Senators  of  the  m  norlty  p€u-ty.  who  are 
members  of  the  Cotamltlee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  or  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may  rerve  on  three  standing 
committees  and  no  more. 

••(b)  In  the  event  that  dtirlng  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  members  of  one  party  In 
the  Senate  are  replaced  by  members  of  the 
other  party,  the  thirty  thlrd-commlttee  as- 
signments shall  In  such  event  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


"Senate  seats 

3d  committee  assiRnmf  nts 

»fa)orU7 

Minority 

Majority 

MiDority 

fiO 
SI 
62 
&3 

BO 
40 

48 

47 

23 
2\ 
10 
17 

7 

9 
11 
13" 

flac.  3.  EfTectWe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  section  (4)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(4)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
standing  commltte««  and  no  more;  except 
that  not  to  exceed  nineteen  Senators  of  the 
majority  party,  and  not  to  exceed  seven 
Senators  of  the  minority  party,  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Cotrjnlttee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  or  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  may  serve  on  three  standing  commit- 
tees and  no  more." 

See.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  authorized  and  directed  as  promptly 
as  ferislble  after  Its  ippointment  and  organ- 
ization to  confer  with  the  Committee  on 
Fmance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  disposition  should  be  made  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  m€«sages.  jjetitlons.  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  theretofore  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


and  maintenance  of  American-flar?  ves- 
sels built  in  American  shipyards.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair ) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1808)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1938,  as  amended,  to 
encoura:?e  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  American-flag  vessels  built  in 
American  shipyards,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BxjTLER  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Privately  owned  United  SUtes-flag  commer- 
cial vessels'  shall  not  be  deemed  to  Include 
any  vessel  which,  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  shall  have 
been  either  (a)  built  outside  the  United 
States,  (b)  rebuUt  outside  the  United  States, 
or  (c)  doctimented  under  any  foreign  regis- 
try, until  such  vessel  shall  have  been  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  three  years." 


STUDY   OF   CONDITIONS   IN  AMER- 
ICAN  TEXHTLE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  139)  to  study  conditions 
in  American  textile  industry  resulting 
from  investments  abroad  in  that  industry 
by  Americans,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  abovr  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submi'.tcd  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE* 
OF       AMERICAN -FLAG       VESSELS 
BUILT   IN  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  as 
amended,  to  encourage  the  construction 


AMENTDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
McCarran-Walte'-  Act  of  1952.  This 
law,  which  was  enacted  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto  in  the  2d  session  of  the  84th 
Congress,  was  virtually  a  complete  re- 
codification and  modification  of  our  im- 
miarration.  nationality,  deportation,  and 
naturalization  statutes. 

A  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
boimd  to  require  some  qualificatio-is  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  abreast  of  de- 
velopments, both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  changes  in  exLsting  law  as  proposed 
by  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

1.    DEFINITIONS 

The  section  listing  definitons  is 
amended  by  the  addition  of  a  njw  sub- 
paragraph at  the  end,  which  adds  eligi- 
ble orphan — adopted  abroad  or  coming 
into  the  United  States  for  adop;ion— to 
the  list  of  definitions  under  the  tenn 
"child."  "Eligible  orphan"  is  then  de- 
fined as  an  alien  child  under  a»je  of  10 
who  is  an  orphan  due  to  the  loss  of  both 
pareqts  or  due  to  the  complete  legal  re- 
lease of  the  child  by  the  remaining  par- 
ent. It  is  also  provided  that  no  natural 
'  parent  of  such  a  child  shall  gain  any 
rights  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  The  result  of  this  change 
is  that  the  term  "child"  will  include 
eligible  orphans  for  all  purposes  of  the 
subchapter  dealing  with  immigration. 

The  definition  of  "veterans"  is  amend- 
ed by  the  addition  of  veterans,  of  the 
Korean  hostilities.     The  result  of  this 


change  is  that  the  term  "veteran"  In- 
cludes veterans  of  the  Korean  hostili- 
ties— June  25.  1950,  to  July  1.  1955 — for 
the  purposes  of  part  3  of  subchapter  3 

dealing  with  the  loss  of  nationality. 

2.    JUDICIAL   REVIEW    OT  ORDERS   OF    DEPORTATION 

The  bill  incorporates  the  provisions  of 
chapter  19A.  5  U.SC.  1031,  which  is  en- 
titled "Review  of  Orders  of  Federal 
Agencies."  The  bill,  however,  lists  sev- 
eral limitations  and  changes  to  be  con- 
sidered with  chapter  19A.  The  result  of 
combining  chapter  19  A  and  these 
changes  is  as  follows : 

First.  The  venue  of  any  petition  for 
review  will  be  in  the  judicial  circuit  in 
which  the  deportation  proceedings  were 
held  or  wherein  petitioner  resides. 

Second.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  is  given 
to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  particular 
circuit  except  that  if  a  genuine  issue  of 
material  fact  as  to  the  petitioners  na- 
tionality is  presented,  the  proceedings 
will  be  transferred  to  a  U.S.  district 
court  where  petitioner  resides. 

Third.  A  petition  for  review  must  be 
filed  within  6  months  of  the  issuance  of 
the  final  deportation  order. 

Fourth.  Service  of  the  petition  shall 
be  made  upon  the  Attorney  General  and 
upon  the  immigration  oflficial  in  charge 
of  the  district  wherein  the  court  is  lo- 
cated. The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  shall  be  made  respond- 
ent. 

Fifth.  The  filing  of  the  petition  to  re- 
view shall  stay  or  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  deportation  order  but  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  his  discretion  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  deportation  or  hold  the 
alien  in  custody. 

Sixth.  Makes  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings the  method  for  obUining  review 
when  an  alien  is  in  custody.  Review  by 
habeas  corpus  is  made  the  sole  means 
of  obtaining  judicial  review  for  persons 
excluded  because  of  affliction  with  con- 
tagious disease. 

Seventh.  Allows  a  separate  motion  for 
judicial  review  before  trial  in  a  criminal 
proceeding  where  the  alien  is  accused  of 
attempting  to  evade  deportation  or  for 
refusing  to  appear  when  ordered,  if  the 
validity  of  the  deportation  order  has 
not  been  judicially  determined. 

3.    OUOTA  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Provides  for  a  quota  reserve  system,  a 
method  for  using  the  total  quota  num- 
bers not  used  by  the  various  quota  areas. 
Preference  for  issuance  under  this  re- 
serve   system    is    given    in    order    to: 

First.  First  40  percent  of  the  reserve — 
parents  of  citizens. 

Second.  Next  30  percent  of  the  re- 
serve— spouses   or   children   of  citizens. 

Third.  Next  30  percent  of  the  re- 
serve— brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters of  citizens. 


4.     SKILLED    SPECIALIST    SELECTION    BOARD 

Sets  up  a  five-member  Skilled  Special- 
ists Selection  Board  with  one  member 
chosen  from  each  of  the  following  De- 
partments: Justice;  Defense:  Agricul- 
ture: Commerce;  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  These  members  will  be 
appointed  by  the  respective  heads  of  the 
Departments.  The  chief  duty  of  the 
Board  will  be  to  determine  the  eligibility 
of  skilled   applicants   and   to   evaluate 
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their  prospective  contributions  to  the 
national  defense,  scientific  or  cultural 
progress,  technical  development,  eco- 
nomic interest,  or  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

3.    NONQUOTA    STATCS 

Amends  the  section  dealing  with  non- 
quota stattis  by  preventing  "eligible  or- 
phans" from  being  eligible  from  such 
status.  Such  a  child  may  be  admitted, 
however,  if  the  petitioner  submits  proof 
that  he  will  properly  care  for  such  child 
and  in  the  case  of  a  child  adopted 
abroad  that  he  and  his  spouse  were 
physically  present  in  the  country.  A 
limit  of  two  petitions  is  set  in  cases  of 
adopted  children  and  "eligible  orphans. ' 

e.    latCLUDABLE    CLASSES    OF    ALIENS 

Allows  admission  of  aliens  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  Attorney  General  except  where  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  This  makes 
permanent  the  procedure  which  is  tem- 
porarily in  effect  until  June  30,  1961. 
Also  permits  admission  of  aliens  con- 
victed of  a  single  misdemeanor.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  an  alien  who 
would  normally  be  excluded  because  of 
a  criminal  conviction  or  connection 
with  prostitution  if  it  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  «a>  the  alien's  exclusion 
would  result  in  extreme  hardship  to  the 
U.S.  citizen,  (b)  the  admission  to  the 
United  States  if  such  alien  is  not  con- 
trary to  best  interests  of  United  States. 
Also,  permits  Attorney  General  in  his 
discretion  to  admit  aliens  who  are  ex- 
cludable because  of  previous  fraudulent 
attempts  to  enter. 

7      DEPOKTATTON    FOR    rRATJD 

Grants  an  alien  who  has  sought  or 
procured  a  visa  as  entry  through  fraud 
the  right  to  show  that  the  misrepre- 
sentation was  based  on  fear  of  persecu- 
tion if  repatriated  to  his  former  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  through 
Monday,  May  8,  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1809  >  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Comniittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  use.  1101)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
pjaxagraph  (6)  : 

'•(6)  The  term  'eligible  orphan'  means 
an  alien  child  under  the  age  of  ten  who 
is  an  orphan  because  of  the  death  or  dis- 
appearance of  both  parents,  or  because  of 
abandonment,  or  desertion  by,  or  sep>aration 
or  loss  from,  both  p>arents,  or  who  has  only 
one  parent  due  to  the  death  or  disappear- 
ance of,  abandonment,  or  desertion  by.  or 
separation  or  loss  from  the  other  parent,  and 


the  remaining  parent  is  Incapable  of  pro- 
viding care  for  such  orphan  and  has  in 
writing  Irrevocably  released  him  fOT  emigra- 
tion and  adoption." 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(b)(1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101) 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  f oUowlng : 

"(P)  a  child  who  Is  an  eligible  orphan, 
adopted  abroad  by  a  United  SUtes  citizen 
and  spouse  or  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  adoption  by  a  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse:  Proinded,  That  no  natural  p>arent  of 
any  such  child  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  101(d)(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  US.C. 
1101)  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  December  31,  1946.'  the  following: 
•or  from  June  25,  1950,  to  July  1,  1955,". 

(b)  Section  101(d)(2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101)  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and  (C)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(C)",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  "December  31, 
1946"  the  following:  ":  and  (D)  the  term 
Korean  hostilities"  relates  to  the  period  from 
June  25.  1950.  to  July  1.  1955". 

Sec.  4  Title  I  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"JUDICIAL    RTVIEW    OF    ORDERS    OF     DEPORTATION 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  procedure  prescribed 
by,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
December  29.  1950.  as  amended  (64  Stat. 
1129;  68  Stat.  961;  5  US.C.  1031  and  the 
following)  shall  apply  to,  and  shall  be  the 
sole  and  exclusive  procedure  for.  the  Judicial 
review  of  all  final  orders  of  deportation  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made  against  aliens 
within  the  United  States  pursuant  to  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  under  section  242 
(b)  of  this  Act  or  comparable  provisions  of 
any  prior  Act,  except  that — 

"(1)  a  petition  for  review  may  be  filed 
not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  final  deportation  order  or  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  the 
later. 

"(2)  the  venue  of  any  petition  for  re- 
view under  this  Act  shall  be  in  the  judicial 
circuit  In  which  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings before  a  special  Inquiry  officer  were 
conducted  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  In  the 
judicial  circuit  wherein  Is  the  residence, 
as  defined  In  this  Act,  of  the  petitioner,  but 
not  In  more  than  one  circuit; 

"(3)  the  action  shall  be  brought  against 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
as  respondent.  Service  of  the  petition  to 
review  shall  be  made  upon  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
official  of  the  Immigration  and  Natxiraliza- 
tlon  Service  In  charge  of  the  Service  district 
In  which  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
is  located.  The  service  of  the  petition  for 
review  upon  such  official  of  the  Service  shall 
stay  the  deportation  of  the  alien  pending 
determination  of  the  petition  by  the  court, 
unless  the  court  otherwise  directs; 

"(4)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  determined  solely  upon  the 
administrative  record  upon  which  the  de- 
portation order  is  based  and  the  Attorney 
General's  findings  of  fact,  if  supported  by 
reasonable,  substantial,  and  probative  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive; 

"(6)  Whenever  any  petitioner,  who  seeks 
review  of  an  order  vmder  this  section,  claims 
to  be  a  national  of  the  United  States  and 
makes  a  showing  that  his  claim  is  not  frivo- 
lous, the  court  shall  (A)  pass  upon  the 
Issues  presented  when  it  appears  from  the 
pleadings  and  affidavits  filed  by  the  parties 
that  no  genuine  Issue  of  material  fact  is 
presented;  or  (B)  where  a  genuine  issue  of 
material  fact  as  to  the  petitioner's  nationality 
is  presented,  transfer  the  proceedings  to  a 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 


where  the  petitioner  has  hla  residence  for 
hearing  de  novo  of  the  nationality  claim 
and  determination  as  if  such  proceedings 
were  originally  Initiated  in  the  district  court 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2201  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Any  such  petitioner 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue  deter- 
mined under  section  360(a)  of  this  Act  or 
otherwise; 

"(6)  if  the  validity  of  a  deportation  order 
has  not  been  judicially  determined.  Its 
validity  may  be  challeneged  In  a  criminal 
proceeding  against  the  alien  for  violation 
of  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  242  of 
this  Act  only  by  separate  motion  for  judi- 
cial review  before  trial.  Such  motion  shall 
be  determined  by  the  cour*,  without  a  jury 
and  before  the  trial  of  the  general  Issue. 
Whenever  a  claim  to  United  States  national- 
ity is  made  In  such  motion,  and  In  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  a  genuine  Issue  of  ma- 
terial fact  as  to  the  alien's  nationality  Is 
presented,  the  court  shall  accord  him  a  hear- 
ing de  novo  on  the  nationality  claim  and 
determine  that  Issue  as  If  proceedings  had 
been  initiated  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2201  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Any  such  alien  shall  not  be  entitled  to  have 
s\ich  Issue  determined  under  section  360(a) 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise.  If  no  such  hear- 
ing de  novo  as  to  nationality  Is  conducted, 
the  determination  shall  be  made  solely  upon 
the  administrative  record  upon  which  the 
deportation  order  Is  based  and  the  Attorney 
General's  findings  of  fact,  if  supported  by 
reasonable,  substantial  and  probative  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclvislve.  If  the  deportation 
order  Is  held  Invalid,  the  court  shall  dismiss 
the  indictment  and  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  court  of 
appeals  within  thirty  days.  The  procedure 
on  such  appeals  shall  be  as  provided  In  the 
Federal  rules  of  criminal  procedure.  No 
petition  for  review  under  this  section  may 
be  filed  by  any  alien  during  the  pendency  of 
a  criminal  proceeding  against  such  alien  for 
violation  of  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section 
242  of  this  Act;  and 

"(7)  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
defer  deportation  of  an  alien  after  the  is- 
suance of  a  deportation  order  because  of  the 
right  of  judicial  review  of  the  order  granted 
by  this  section,  or  to  relieve  any  alien  from 
compliance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  242  of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude the  Attorney  General  from  detaining 
or  continuing  to  detain  an  alien  or  from 
taking  him  Into  custody  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  242  of  this  Act  at  any 
time  after  the  Issuance  of  a  deportation 
order. 

"(8)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  print  the 
record  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  briefs,  and 
the  court  shall  review  the  proceedings  on  a 
typewritten  record  and  on  typewritten  briefs. 
"(9)  any  alien  held  In  custody  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  deportation  may  obtain  judi- 
cial review  thereof  by  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  any  alien  against  whom  a  final 
order  of  exclusion  has  been  made  heretofore 
or  hereafter  under  the  provisions  of  section 
236  of  this  Act  or  comparable  provisions  of 
any  prior  Act  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
such  order  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings  and 
not  otherwise. 

"(c)  An  order  of  deportation  or  of  exclu- 
sion shall  not  be  reviewed  by  any  court  if 
the  alien  has  not  exhausted  the  administra- 
tive remedies  available  to  him  as  of  right 
under  the  Immigration  laws  and  regulations 
or  If  he  has  departed  from  the  United  States 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  order.  Every  peti- 
tion for  review  or  for  habeas  corpus  shall 
sUte  whether  the  validity  of  the  order  has 
been  upheld  In  any  prior  judicial  proceeding, 
and.  If  BO,  the  nature  and  date  thereof,  and 


the  court  In  which  such  proceeding  took 
place.  No  petition  for  review  or  for  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  entertained  If  the  validity  of 
the  order  has  been  previously  determined  in 
any  civil  or  criminal  j)roceedlng,  unless  the 
petition  presents  grounds  which  the  court 
finds  could  not  have  been  presented  In  such 
prior  proceeding,  or  the  court  finds  that  the 
remedy  provided  by  tuch  prior  proceeding 
was  Inadequate  or  Ineffective  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  order." 

"(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  its  enactment  and.  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
including  section  405  of  this  Act,  shall  then 
be  applicable  to  all  administrative  proceed- 
ings Involving  deportation  or  exclusion  of 
aliens  notwithstanding  ( 1 )  that  the  person 
involved  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  tills  section,  or  (2)  that 
the  administrative  proceeding  was  com- 
menced or  conducted  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

"Any  judicial  proceeding  to  review  an  order 
of  deportation  which  Is  pending  unheard  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  effective  dale  ol  this  section  (other 
than  a  habeas  corpus  or  criminal  proceeding 
In  which  the  validity  of  the  deportation 
order  has  been  challenged)  shall  be  trans- 
ferred for  determination  In  accordance  with 
this  section  to  the  court  of  appeals  having 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  petition  for  re- 
view under  this  section.  Any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding to  review  an  order  of  exclusion 
which  Is  pending  unheard  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  expedited  In  the 
same  manner  as  Is  required  In  a  habeas  cor- 
pus proceeding.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
Inconsistent  with  this  section  are.  to  the 
extent  of  such  Inconsistency,  repealed.  If 
any  particular  provision  of  this  section,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance. Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  section  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Sec.  5  Section  201  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1151)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 
"(f)(1)  As  used  In  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  'quota  reserve*  means  the 
total  amount  of  annual  quota  numbers  allo- 
cated to  all  quota  areas  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  which  have  not 
been  used  during  any  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  the  term  'subquota'  means  the  re- 
spective amount  of  quota  numbers  allocated 
annually  for  the  use  of  immigrants  specified 
In  section  202(c). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  not  later 
than  on  the  sixtieth  day  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  determine  and 
proclaim  the  quantum  In  the  quota  reserve 
for  each  such  fiscal  year.  The  quota  num- 
bers In  the  quota  reserve  shall  be  available 
during  each  respyectlve  ensuing  twelve-month 
period,  beginning  October  1  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  following  year,  for  immi- 
grant visa  Issuance  to  qualified  quota  immi- 
grants specified  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  who  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  chargeable  to  a  quota  or  sub- 
quota  which  does  not  exceed  seven  thousand 
numbers  annually.  Each  quota  of  such  quo- 
ta area  or  subquota  area  shall  be  allotted  a 
percentage  of  the  quantum  In  the  quota  re- 
serve equal  to  the  percentage  which  the  re- 
spective quota  or  subquota  bears  to  the 
aggregate  of  all  annual  quotas  which  do  not 
exceed  seven  thousand  numbers. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  alien  who  Is  eligible  for  a 
preference  quota  Immigrant  status  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
section  203(a)  If  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  be  Issued  a 
quota  Immigrant  visa  under  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  upon  his  application  for  an 
Immigrant  visa,  and  for  his  admission  into 
the  United  States,  the  alien  Is  found  to  have 
retained  his  status,  as  established  by  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  section  206. 


"(B)  The  first  40  per  centum  of  the  quota 
reserve  for  each  respective  twelve-month 
period  6i>eclfled  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section plus  any  portion  of  such  quota  re- 
serve not  required  for  the  issuance  of  Immi- 
grant visas  to  the  classes  specified  in  sub- 
paragraphs (C)  and  (D)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  issuance  of 
Immigrant  visas  to  applicants  classified  for 
preference  status  under  the  provisions  of 
section  203  (a)(2). 

"(C)  The  next  30  per  centum  of  the  quota 
reserve  for  each  respective  twelve-month 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  plus  any  portion  of  such  quota 
reserve  not  required  for  the  Issuance  of  Im- 
migrant visas  to  the  classes  specified  in  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (D)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  Issuance  of  Immi- 
grant visas  to  applicants  classified  for  prefer- 
ence status  under  the  provisions  of  section 
203 (a)(3). 

"(D)  The  next  30  per  centum  of  the  quota 
reserve  for  each  respective  twelve-month 
period  Fpeclfled  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  plus  any  portion  of  such  quota 
reserve  not  required  for  the  Issuance  of  Im- 
migrant visa  to  the  classes  sp>eclfied  in  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  Issuance  of  Immi- 
grant visas  to  applicants  classified  for  prefer- 
ence status  under  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a) (4). 

"(4)  (A)  The  provisions  of  section  203(c) 
shall  be  applicable  In  the  Issuance  of  InMiU- 
grant  visas  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  A  quota  Immigrant  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  visa  under  this  subsection  only 
If  there  Is  not  Immediately  available  to  him 
an  Immigrant  visa  under  the  quota  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(C)  Quota  numbers  from  the  quota  re- 
serve not  used  for  Immigrant  visa  Issuance 
during  the  respective  twelve-month  period 
specified  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  available  for  Issuance  or  other 
use  at  any  other  time." 

Sec.  6  Section  202(e)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1152)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  After  the  determination  of  quotas 
has  been  made  as  provided  In  section  201. 
revision  of  the  quotas  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  tlie  Attorney  General.  Jointly, 
whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 
change  of  boundaries  resulting  In  transfer 
of  territory  from  one  sovereignty  to  another. 
a  change  of  administrative  arrangements  of 
a  colony  or  other  dependent  area,  or  any 
other  political  change,  requiring  a  change 
In  the  list  of  quota  areas  or  of  the  territorial 
limits  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  change  In 
the  territorial  limits  of  quota  areas,  not  re- 
quiring a  change  In  the  quotas  for  such 
areas,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  upon  rec- 
ognition of  such  change,  issue  appropriate 
Instructions  to  all  consular  offices  concerning 
the  change  In  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
quota  areas  involved.  Whenever  one  or  more 
colonies  or  other  component  or  dependent 
areas  overseas  from  the  governing  country, 
or  one  or  more  quota  areas  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  change  of  administrative  arrange- 
ments, a  change  of  boundaries,  or  any  other 
political  change,  the  annual  quota  of  the 
newly  established  quota  area  or  the  number 
of  visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under  sec- 
tion 202(c)(1),  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  sum  total  of  quotas  In  effect  or  number 
of  visas  authorized  for  the  area  Immediately 
preceding  the  change  of  administrative  ar- 
rangements, change  of  boundaries,  or  other 
political  change." 

Sec  7.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1154)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  (1)  After  an  Investigation  of  the  facts 
In  each  case,  the  Attorney  General  shall,  If 


he  determines  that  such  facts  stated  In  the 
petition  are  true  and  that  the  alien  In  respect 
of  whom  the  petition  Is  made  Is  eligible  for 
an  Immigrant  status  under  section  101(a) 
(27)  (F)  (1)  or  section  203(a)  (1)  (A) ,  approve 
the  petition:  Provided,  That  the  Attorney 
General  shall  not  approve  any  petition  for 
the  classification  of  an  alien  under  section 
203(a)(1)(A)  unless  the  Skilled  Specialists 
Selection  Board,  established  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  have  rec- 
ommended the  approval  of  such  petition. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  In  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  un- 
der Euch  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense; 
Agriculture;  Commerce;  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a  Skilled  Specialists  Selec- 
tion Board,  composed  of  five  members  who 
shall  be  employees  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice;  Defense;  Agriculture;  Commerce; 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  respec- 
tively; appointed  by  the  respective  heads  of 
the  Departments  herein  listed,  with  due  re- 
gard to  their  fitness  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  imposed  up>on  them  by  this  sub- 
section and  regulations  issued  hereunder. 

"(3)  The  Skilled  Speclallste  Selection 
Board  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
petitions  filed  under  the  proviso  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Attorney  General  pursu- 
ant to  determination  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
alien  therein  named  and  the  evaluation  of 
his  contribution,  prospyectlvely,  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  scientific  or  cultural  progress, 
technical  development,  economic  Interests,  or 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  forward  one  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion approved  under  this  subsection  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  shall  then  authorize 
the  consular  officer  concerned  to  grant  the 
Immigrant  status  specified  In  the  approved 
petition." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  205(b)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1155)  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  any  immigrant  Is  his  8]X)use  or 
child  and  that  such  immigrant  Is  entitled  to 
a  nonquota  Immigrant  status  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (27)  (A) .  or  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  claiming  that  any  Immigrant 
is  his  parent  or  unmarried  son  or  unmarried 
daughter  and  that  such  Immigrant  Is  en- 
titled to  a  quota  immigrant  statufi  under 
section  203(a)(2),  or  any  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  claiming  that 
any  Immigrant  Is  his  spouse  or  his  unmar- 
ried son  or  his  unmarried  daughter  and  that 
such  Immigrant  Is  entitled  to  a  quotji  immi- 
grant status  under  section  203(a)(3),  or 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  claiming 
that  any  Immigrant  is  his  brother  or  sister 
or  his  married  son  or  his  married  daughter 
and  that  such  immigrant  Is  entitled  to  a 
preference  under  section  203(a)(4)  may  file 
a  petition  with  the  Attorney  General.  No 
petition  for  quota  Immigrant  status  or  a 
preference  In  behalf  of  a  son  or  daughter 
under  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral imless  the  petitioner  establishes  that  he 
Is  a  parent  as  defined  in  section  101(b)(2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
the  alien  In  respect  to  whom  the  petition  Is 
made,  except  that  no  such  petition  shall  be 
approved  If  the  beneficiary  thereof  Is  an 
alien  defined  In  section  101(b)(1)(F).  No 
petition  for  nonquota  Immigrant  status  In 
behalf  of  a  child  as  defined  In  section  101 
(b)  (1)  (F)  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  unless  the  petitioner  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  petitioner  and  spouse  will  care  for 
such  chUd  properly  If  he  Is  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  and  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  chUd 
adopted    abroad,    that    the    petlUoner    and 
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spou»e  were  physically  present  in  the  coun- 
try of  such  child's  residence  when  adoption 
proceedings  were  Instituted,  pending',  or 
terminated,  and  (li)  In  the  case  of  a  child 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  adoption, 
that  the  petitioner  and  spouse  have  com- 
piled with  the  preadoption  requirements.  If 
any,  of  the  State  of  such  child's  proposed 
residence.  The  petition  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  shall  contain  such  Information 
and  be  supported  by  such  docimienUry  evi- 
dence as  the  Attorney  General  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  The  petition  shall  be 
made  under  oath  administered  by  any  In- 
dividual having  authority  to  administer 
oaths,  if  executed  in  the  United  States,  but. 
If  executed  outside  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered by  a  consular  officer." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  205(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1153)  is  amended  to  read:  "Not  more 
than  two  such  petitions  may  be  approved 
for  one  petitioner  In  behalf  of  a  child  as  de- 
fined In  section  101(b)(1)  (E)  or  (F).  un- 
less  necessary  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
brothers  and  sisters." 

(0  Section  205(C)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U5.C.  1155)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  no  petition  shall 
be  approved  if  the  alien  previously  has  been 
accorded — 

"(,1)  a  nonquota  status  under  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  as  the  spovise  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  a  preference  quota  status  under  sec- 
tion 203 (,a)  (3)  as  the  spouse  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
by  reason  of  a  marriage  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Immigration 
laws." 

Skc.9.  Section  212(a)(6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  la 
ajuended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  Aliens  who  are  afflicted  with  any 
dangerous   contagious   disease;" 

Sbc.  10.  Section  212(a)(9)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  UJS.C.  1182) 
is  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  to  a  period,  and  adding  thereafter 
the  following:  "Any  alien  who  would  be  ex- 
cludable because  of  the  conviction  of  a 
misdemeanor  classifiable  as  a  petty  offense 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1(3)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  the 
punishment  actually  Imposed,  or  who  would 
bt  excludable  as  one  who  admits  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  that  is  classifiable  as  a 
misdemeanor  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1(2)  of  title  18,  United  States  Jode.  by  rea- 
son of  the  punishment  which  might  have 
been  imposed  upon  him,  may  hereafter  be 
granted  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  if  otherwise  admissible:  Provided. 
That  the  alien  has  committed  only  one  such 
offense.". 

Sec.  U.  Section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsections: 

•*(f)  Any  alien  afflicted  with  tuberctUosls 
in  any  form  who  (A)  is  the  spouse  or  the 
lUHnarrled  son  or  daughter,  or  the  minor 
unmarried  lawfully  adopted  child,  of  a 
United  States  citizen,  or  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or  of  an 
alien  who  hajs  been  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa, 
or  I B )  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  a  United 
States  citizen,  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  or  an  alien  who 
has  been  Issued  an  immlgrrant  visa,  shall.  If 
otherwise  admissible,  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  in  accordance  with  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  controls,  if  any,  including 
the  giving  of  a  bond,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  his  discretion,  after  consultation 
with    the    Surgeon    General    of    the    United 


States  PubUc  Health  Service,  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"(g)  Any  alien,  who  U  excludable  from  the 
United  States  under  paragraph  (9),  (10).  or 
(12)  of  this  section,  who  (A)  la  the  spouse 
or  child,  Including  a  minor  unmarried 
adopted  child,  of  a  United  States  citizen, 
or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  or  (B)  has  a  son  or  daughter 
who  is  a  United  States  cltlaen  or  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
shall.  If  otherwise  admissible,  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  (1)  if  it  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  (A)  the  alien's  exclusion  would 
result  In  extreme  hardship  to  the  United 
States  citizen  or  lawfully  resident  spouse, 
parent,  or  son  or  daughter  of  such  alien,  and 
(B)  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of 
such  alien  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  safety,  or  security  of  the 
United  States;  and  (2)  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  his  discretion,  and  pursuant  to  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  procedures  as  he  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  has  consented  to 
the  alien's  applying  or  reapplying  for  a  visa 
and  for  admission  to  the  United  States. 

"(h)  Any  alien  who  Is  the  spouse,  parent, 
or  child  of  a  United  States  citizen  or  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence and  who  Is  excludable  because  (1)  he 
seeks,  has  sought  to  procure,  or  has  pro- 
cured, a  visa  or  other  documentation,  or 
entry  Into  the  United  States,  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation,  or  (2)  he  admits  the  com- 
mission of  perjury  in  connection  therewith, 
may  be  granted  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence.  If 
otherwise  admissible.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  his  discretion  has  consented  to  the 
alien's  applying  or  reapplying  for  a  visa  and 
for  admission  to  the  United  States." 

Sec.  12.  The  first  sentence  of  section  221 
(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1201)  Is  amended  to  read:  "An  Im- 
migrant visa  shall  be  valid  for  such  period, 
not  exceeding  four  months,  as  shall  be  by 
regulations  prescribed,  except  that  any  visa 
Issued  to  a  child  lawfully  adopted  by  a 
United  States  citizen  and  spouse  while  such 
citizen  Is  serving  abroad  In  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  or  Is  employed  abroad 
by  the  United  States  Government,  or  Is 
temporarily  abroad  on  business,  shall  be 
valid  untU  such  time,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  as  the  adoptive  citizen 
parent  returns  to  the  United  States  in  due 
course  of  his  service,  employment,  or  busi- 
ness." 

S-r.  13.  Section  222  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1202)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  from  subsection  (a) 
the  language  "race  and  ethnic  classifica- 
tion;", and  by  deleting  from  subsection  (c) 
the  language  "his  race  and  ethnic  classifica- 
tion:". 

SEC  14.  Section  241  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1251)  is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
to  the  deportation  of  aliens  within  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
excludable  at  the  time  of  entry  as  ( 1 )  aliens 
who  have  sought  to  procure,  or  have  pro- 
cured visas  or  other  documentation,  or  entry 
Into  the  United  States  by  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation, or  (2)  aliens  who  were  not  of  tlie 
nationality  specified  In  their  visas,  shall 
not  apply  to  an  alien  otherwise  admissible 
at  the  time  of  entry  who  (A)  Is  the  spouse, 
parent,  or  a  child  of  a  United  SUtes  citizen 
or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence;  or  (B)  was  admitted  to  the 
United  States  between  December  22,  1945, 
and  November  1.  1954,  both  dates  inclusive, 
and  misrepresented  his  nationality,  place  of 
birth,  IdenUty.  or  residence  in  applying  for 
a  visa:  Provided,  That  such  alien  described 
In  clause  (B)  shall  establish  to  the  satis- 
faction  of   the  Attorney  General   that   the 


misrepresentation  was  predicated  upon  the 
alien's  fear  of  persecution  because  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinion  If  repatriated 
to  his  former  home  or  residence,  and  was 
not  committed  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  quota  restrictions  of  the  Immigration 
laws  or  an  Investigation  of  the  alien  at  the 
place  of  his  former  home,  or  residence,  or 
elsewhere." 

Sec.  15.  Section  310  of  the  ImmlgraUon 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1421)  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  403(a)  any  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion filed  on  or  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 

title." 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S.C. 
1440)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "De- 
cember 31,  1946."  the  following:  "or  during 
a  period  beginning  June  25,  1950,  and  end- 
ing July  1.  1955,". 

(b)  Section  329tb)  (4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1440)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "December  31, 
1946."  the  following:  "or  during  a  period 
beginning  June  25.  1950,  and  ending  July 
1.  1955.". 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  340(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  260; 
8  U.S.C.  1451(a))  U  amended  by  inserting, 
following  the  language  "that  such  order  and 
certificate  of  naturalization"  the  language 
"were  Illegally  procured  or". 

(b)  Section  340(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  260;  8  U.S.C. 
1451(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  word  "procured",  the 
language  "illegally  procured  or". 

(c)  Section  340  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  260;  8  UB.C.  1461) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection : 

"(k)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  revoking  and  setting 
aside  the  order  admitting  a  person  to  citizen- 
ship and  canceling  the  certificate  of  natural- 
ization, the  burden  shall  be  upon  the 
Goverrmient  to  prove  its  case  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  and  such  proof  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  making  and  entry  of  a 
Judgment  or  decree  revoking  and  setting 
aside  the  order  admitting  any  person  to 
citizenship  and  canceling  the  certificate  of 
nattirallzatlon." 

Sec.  18.  Section  349  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  UB.C.  1481)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsection : 
"(c)  Whenever  the  loss  of  United  States 
nationality  Is  put  In  issue  In  any  action 
or  proceeding  under,  or  by  virtue  of.  the 
provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  bur- 
den shall  be  upon  the  person  or  party  claim- 
ing that  such  loss  occurred,  to  establish  such 
claim  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection 
(b) .  any  person  who  commits  or  performs, 
or  who  has  committed  or  performed,  any  act 
of  expatriation  under  the  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
done  so  voluntarily,  but  such  presumption 
may  be  rebutted  upon  a  showing,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  the  act  or 
acts  committed  or  performed  were  not  done 
voluntarily." 

Sec.  19.  Section  354(4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1486)  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  has  had  a  residence  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  its  outlying  possessions  for 
not  less  than  ten  years,  during  all  of  which 
period  he  has  been  engaged  In  an  occupation 
of  the  type  designated  in  paragraph  (1). 
(2),  or  (4)  of  section  353.  or  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  section,  and  who  is  In  bona  fide  retire- 
ment from  such  occupation;  or  who  is  the 
spouse  or  child  of  the  national  described  In 
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this  paragraph  and  who  has  his  residence 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  being  with  such 
American  citizen  spouse  or  parent;  or" 

Sec.  20.  The  Table  of  Contents  (Title  I — 
General )  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following: 

"Sec.  106.  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  de- 
portation." 
Sec.  21.  The  language  "chapter  3 — issu- 
ance ON  entry  documents"  of  the  Table  of 
Contents  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTEm    3 — ISSUANCE    Or    ENTHT    DOCUMENTS" 

Sec  22.  (a)  The  title  preceding  section 
201  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NUMERICAL  LIMITATIONS;  ANNUAL  QUOTA 
BASED  UPON  NATIONAL  ORIGIN;  MINIMUM 
quotas;    QUOTA    RESEHVE  " 

(b)  The  title  preceding  section  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed,  is   amended   to  read   as   follows: 

"PROCEDURE  FOR  CHANTING  IMMIGRANT  STATUS 
UNDER  SECTION  1  0  1  (a  )  (  27  )  (F  1  ( 1 )  OR  203 
<a)(l)(A);  SKILLED  SPECIALISTS  SELECTION 
BOARD" 

(c)  The  title  preceding  section  212  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, is  simcnded  to  read  as  foUows: 

"GENERAL  CLASSES  OF  ALIENS  INELIGIBLE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE VISAS  AND  EXCLUDED  FROM  ADMISSION; 
WAIVERS    OF    INADMISSIBILITT  " 

(d)  The  title  preceding  section  329  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATURALIZATION  THROUGH  ACTIVE-DUTT  SERV- 
ICE IN  ARMED  FORCES  DURING  WORLD  WAR  I 
OR  WORLD  WAR  II  OR  THE  KOREAN  HOSTIL- 
ITIES" 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Table  of 
Contenu  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  Numerical      limitations;      annual 
quota  based  upon  national  ori- 
gin;    minimum    quotas;     quota 
reserve." 
(b)    Section  204  of  the  Table  of  Contente 

of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 

amended,    Is    hereby    amended    to    read    as 

follows: 

"Sec.  204.  Procedure  for  granting  Immigrant 
status  under  section  101(a)  (27) 
(F)(1)  or  203  (a)(1)(A);  Skilled 
Speclallsti,  Selection  Board 


(5)  Sections  9  and  12  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957  (71  Stat.  641-642;  8  U.S.C. 
1101,  note;  8  U.S.C.  1153); 

(6)  The  Act  of  August  21,  1958  (72  Stat. 
699;    8  U.S.C.   1255;    8  U.S.C.   1153.  note); 

(7)  Sections  4  and  6  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1959  (73  Stat.  644-645;  8  U.S.C. 
1153.  note). 

(b)  Paragraphs  (5),  (6)  and  (7)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
up>on  the  expiration  of  the  one  hundred 
eightieth  day  immediately  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  designed  to  bridge  the 
substantial  gap  between  anticipated  rev- 
enue and  expenses  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  1962  by  in- 
creasing postal  rates  for  first-,  second-, 
third-,  and  foui-th-class  mail. 

This  is  a  companion  measure  to  a  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  in  the  House, 
for  which  preliminary  hearings  have  al- 
ready been  started.  My  purpose  in  in- 
troducing the  bill  here  is  to  permit  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  study  all  the 
issues  involved,  and  to  expedite  Senate 
hearings  at  an  early  date.  Many  of  the 
witnesses  now  appearing  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee will  be  asked  to  testify  before 
our  Senate  committee,  of  which  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Olin  D.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina,  is  chairmsin.  Early 
action  by  the  Senate  on  this  most  vital 
legislation  will  save  an  inestimable 
amount  of  time  and  money  for  all 
concerned. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  pro- 
posed adjustments  for  postal  rates  would 
raise  the  sum  of  $741  million.  This 
will  help  to  narrow  the  gap  of  $831 
million  between  postal  income  and  outgo. 
Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day  as- 
sures us  the  difference  of  $90  million 
will  be  met  by  administrative  action. 

In  his  budget  message  the  President 
urged  the  Congress  to  take  action  to 
close  this  gap.  And  in  his  appearance 
before  the  House  Committee  Postmaster 
General  Day  has  given  logical  and  com 


Post  Office  Department  has  tiled  to 
reach  an  equitable  balance  in  calling  on 
all  users  of  the  mail  to  pay  a  more  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  cost  of  our  postal 
operations. 

I  recommend  the  bill  for  your  most 
earnest  consideration  and  study. 

Cosponsoring  the  bill  with  me  are 
Senators  Hayden,  Neuberger,  Randolph, 
and  MusKiE. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1812)  to  adjust  postal 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
( for  himself  and  other  Senators ) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


(c) 


of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  212.  General   classes   of   aliens   Ineligi- 
ble to  receive  visas  and  excluded 


admissibility 
(d)    Section  329  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended.    Is    hereby    amended    to    read    as 
follows: 

"Sec.  329.  Naturalization      through      active- 
duty   services   In    Armed   Forces 
during   World   War   I  or   World 
War    n    or    the   Korean   hostil- 
ities." 
Sec.  24.    (a)    The    following    Acts    and    all 
amendments  thereto  and  parts  of  Acts  and 
all   amendments  thereto  are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  3, 
1954   (68  Stat.   1145;    8   U.S.C.   1182a); 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  11, 
1957  (71  Stat.  639-640;  8  UJ8.C.  1206) : 

(3)  Sections  5.  6,  and  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1957  (71  Stat.  640-641;  8  U.S.C. 
1182b;    8    use.    1182c;    8   U.S.C.    1251); 

(4)  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  September 
11.  1957  (71  Stat.  643-644;  60  UJ5.C.  app. 
1971a,  note); 


INVESTIGATION  OF  DOMESTIC  IN- 
VESTMENTS IN  FOREIGN  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  American  textile  industry  and 
the  millions  of  people  w^ho  work  in  the 
textile  mills  are  threatened  by  the  ter- 
rific import  of  foreign  textile  products 
manufactured  by  cheap  foreign  labor. 
Everyone  is  concerned  for  our  textile 
industry,  and  even  the  President  just 
the  other  day  announced  a  seven-point 
program  to  help  ease  the  pains  now  be- 
ing felt  in  our  textile  industry.  Al- 
though I  think  even  more  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  mandatory  quotas, 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  what  the 
President  has  suggested. 

For  some  time  I  have  heard  and  re- 
ceived reports  that  American  citizens 
and  American  textile  manufacturers 
have  heavily  invested  in  foreign  textile 
enterprises  which  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  now  under- 
selling American-made  goods  and  put- 
ting American  workers  out  of  jobs  and 
American  industries  out  of  business. 

To  say  the  least,  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  of  this  because  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  appeared  to  be  unified  in 
attempting  to  get  relief  through  the  im- 
position of  mandatory  import  quotas  on 
foreign  products  imported  to  this  coun- 
try. However,  the  reports  I  have  been 
receiving  indicate  stronger  and  stronger 
that  the  true  picture  is  that  some  Amer- 
ican individuals  and  corporations  have 
heavily  invested  in  foreign  textile  plants 
and  are  reaping  heavy  profits  as  a  result 
of  imports  coming  into  this  country. 

The  American  people,  and  particular- 
ly those  engaged  in  the  life-and-death 

UU..X...  ^.^.  c.....  .^. .-.  -      struggle   in   the   textile    industry^  both 

which  I  refer  without  fatally  impairing     employers  and  employees,  are  entitiea 

to  know   who  is  playing  this  interna- 
tional "shell  game." 


Section  212  of  the  Table  of  Contents     pelling    reasons    for   congressional    ap- 
proval of  his  recommendations. 

I  heartily  endorse  General  Day's  pub- 
lic statement  that  rate  adjustments  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  only  solution  to 
chronic  and  burdensome  postal  difficul- 
from  admission;  waivers  of  in-     ^jgg^  ^^^  j  applaud  his  pledge  to  work 
""■""'"'"'"*""  unceasingly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  han- 

dling the  mail. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  cost  re- 
duction plan  alone  can  close  the  gap  to 


the  postal  service. 

Congress,  therefore,  has  the  responsi- 
bility, imder  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of 
1958.  to  adjust  postal  i-ates  in  order  to 
produce  revenue  that  would  match  op- 
ei'atlng  costs — minus,  of  course,  the 
amount  Congress  appropriates  for  pub- 
lic services. 

Although  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  a  public  service,  we  have  a  duty  to 
place  it,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  if  we  are  to  maintain  an 
efficient  and  effective  postal  service. 


Mr.  President,  I  therefore  call  on  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  probe 
investments  by  American  citizens  and 
domestic  textile  manufacturers  in  for- 
eign textile  mills  competing  with  Amer- 
ica. 

To  implement  the  investigation  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  authoi-ize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 


I  would  not  introduce  this  proposed     pertaining  to  the  effect  upon  the  un- 
legislati^n  were  I  not  convinced  that  the     employment  situation  m  the  U.S.  textUe 
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industry,  and  conditions  in  the  industry 
generally,  of  investments  by  American 
citizens  and  domestic  manufacturers  in 
the  textile  field  in  foreign  textile  plants 
exporting  products  to  the  United  States 
in  competition  with  products  purchased 
by  American  labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  139)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  la  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
and  in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
malce  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters ^rtainlng  to  the  effect  upon  the  un- 
employment situation  In  the  United  States 
textile  Industry  and  conditions  in  the  In- 
dustry generally,  of  Investments  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  domestic  manufacturers 
in  the  textile  field  in  foreign  textile  plants 
exporting  products  to  the  United  States  In 
competition  with  products  produced  by 
American  labor. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, tlie  committee,  from  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  to  January  31, 
1962.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to  (1)  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable; 
(2t  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants: Provided.  That  the  minority  la 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
Beryices.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

a-^c.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  upon  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  thl.s  resolution,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  legislation  aa  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31.  1962. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this    resolution,    which     shall     not     exceed 

$ shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


level  positions  in  agencies  under  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  other  commit- 
tecs 

In  keeping  with  this  policy,  it  would 
appear  that  the  subject  bill  should  be 
considered  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  that  has  the  legislative 
responsibility  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI. 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  this  action. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiQce  and 
Civil  Service  be  dLscharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  1706  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


telligence,  introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
April  27,  1961. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE— CHANGE  OF  REF- 
ERENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1706.  a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  was  in- 
troduced on  April  24.  1961,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Po.st  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  is  quite  sensitive  with  re- 
spect to  its  responsibilities  for  fixing 
the  pay  and  adjudicating  all  other  mat- 
ters generally  considered  to  be  in  the 
field  of  personnel  management,  but  it 
does  not  believe  that  this  responsibility 
extend"   tc    the    establishment   of   top- 


STABILIZATION  OF  MINING  OF  LEAD 

AND  ZINC— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 

SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
ChttkchI  be  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  to  the  bill  fS.  1747)  to  stabilize 
the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  his  name  be  listed  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABUSHMENT  OF  EQUITABLE 
RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES— AD- 
DITIONAL   COSPONSOR    OF    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  27,  1961,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Douglas  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1723)  to  establish 
equitable  railroad  freight  rates,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gruening  ^for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  on  April  27,  1961. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLANT).  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Joseph  Peter  Klnneary,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  southern  district  of  Ohio,  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Hugh  K.  Martin. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  May  11,  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  ACT  OF  1961— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  27,  1961,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Smathers  and  Mr.  Gruendig  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1729)  to  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
related  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Engle  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  April  27.  1961. 


establishment:  of  joint  com- 
mittee ON  FOREIGN  INFORMA- 
TION AND  INTELLIGENCE — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  27.  1961,  the  names 
of  Senators  Humphrey.  Carroll,  Long 
of  Missouri.  Moss,  McGee,  Talmadge, 
HicKEY,  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Pell, 
Prouty,  Young  of  Ohio,  Hart,  and  Wil- 
liams '"f  New  Jersey  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  77)  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Information  and  In- 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

Letter  from  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
and  excerpts  from  his  remarks  at  dedica- 
tion of  IBM  Research  Center.  Yorktown. 
N.Y..  April  25.  1961.  in  respect  to  amend- 
ment of  the  tax  law  In  relation  to  employ- 
ees* stock  options. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

Article  entitled  "Northern  Virginia's  Duch- 
ess Has  Many  Viewpoints,"  dealing  with 
Esther  Van  Wagoner  Txifty.  national  presi- 
dent of  American  Women  In  Radio  and 
Television. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

Remarks  of  Representative  Frank  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  at  the  National  Housing  Conference 
on  March  13.  1961. 


AWARD  FOR  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  TO  BRUCE 
HUTCHISON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Mon- 
day. May  1,  1961,  appears  a  short  article 
relative  to  Bruce  Hutchison,  editor  of 
the  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  Daily 
Mail.  He  has  been  honored  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Commonwealth  by  being 
given  the  award  for  journalism  in  the 
Commonwealth,  instituted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  in  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  Hutchison  Is  one  of  Canada's  out- 
standing editors.  He  has  made  great 
contributions  to  the  bettering  of  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  country  and  also  to  the 
bettering  of  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  has 
been  interested,  of  course,  in  the  North- 
west, because  of  the  fact  that  British 
Columbia  impinges  upon  the  States  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  which  gives  the  background  of 
the  award  to  this  outstanding  journalist. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Canadian  Edftor  Honored  in  London 

London. 

Bruce  Hutchison,  editor  of  the  Victoria 
(British  Columbia)  Dally  Times,  and  who  for 
msmy  years  has  been  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor's  special  correspondent  In  Canada, 
has  been  choeen  to  receive  the  Award  for 
Journalism  In  the  Commonwealth.  Instituted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
here.  It  Is  announced  In  the  May  Issue  of 
the  society  Journal. 

The  award  Is  made  to  an  individual 
Journallat  who  has  "during  the  last  3  years 
made  the  most  distinguished  contribution 
to  the  highest  standards  of  his  profession, 
both  by  the  quality,  accuracy,  and  objec- 
tivity of  hlB  work  and  by  his  example,  and 
has  best  promoted  among  his  own  people 
a  closer  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  problems  and  achievements  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole." 

Nominations  were  received  from  eight 
British  Commonwealth  countries,  the 
Jovirnal  says. 


ADDRESS    BY    EUGENE    R.    BLACK, 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  WORLD  BANK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  given  before  the  Economic  and 
Social  Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRES.S  TO   THl   ECONOMTC    AND   SOCIAL   COX7N- 

CTL  or  THi  UNrrED  Nations,  Nrw  York 

(By  Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the 
World  Bank) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  year  I 
am  making  my  annual  report  to  you  in  a 
period  when  world  tensions  are  particularly 
acute.  Like  millions  of  other  people,  I  have 
been  following  events  in  this  United  Nations 
Building  with  deep  and  anxious  concern  over 
the  past  12  months.  I  am  aware,  of 
course — as  all  of  us  are — that  the  political 
difficulties  with  which  the  United  Nations  Is 
struggling  are  reflections  In  many  cases  of 
economic  problems;  no  lasting  political  solu- 
tloiis  can  be  expected  until  much  more  Is 
done  to  remedy  the  economic  Ills  which  af- 
flict so  many  couiitrles. 

In  these  circumstances  it  Is  all  the  more 
Important  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
CouncU  should  continue  to  seek  coop- 
eration among  nations  to  deal  with  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  our  time.  It  Is  now 
acknowledged  everywhere  that  much  more 
assistance  must  be  rendered  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  by  those  more  fortunately 
placed.  But  the  needs  for  financial  assist- 
ance are  of  such  great  magnitude  that  It  Is 
vitally  Important  to  Insure  that  aid  Is  used 
In  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  the  maxi- 
mum to  the  economic  growth  of  the  recipi- 
ent countries. 

The  World  Bank  is  itself,  of  course,  a  great 
cooperative  of  nations.  What  has  been 
going  on  In  our  affairs  over  the  past  year 
can  be  taken  as  a  good  sample  of  the  whole 
picture — and  the  past  year  has  been  a  very 
busy  one  for  us.  Our  rate  of  lending  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  maintained  close  to  $700 
million  for  the  third  successive  year.  In 
the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal  year  new 
loans  have  totaled  $380  million.  That  our 
volume  of  loans  remains  high  despite  the 
several  new  sources  of  flxuince  which  have 
become  avaUable  indicates  how  large  Is  the 
demand  for  development  Investment. 


Geographically,  the  bulk  of  our  lending 
continues  to  be  In  Asia,  but  Africa  accounted 
for  almost  one-third  of  the  Banks  lending 
In  the  last  fiscal  year.  There  has  also  been 
Increased  lending  In  Latin  America,  a  de- 
velopment which  reflects  the  degree  to  which 
some  Latin  American  countries,  despite  re- 
duced prices  for  their  products,  particularly 
coffee,  have  taken  hold  of  their  Internal 
economic  affairs  and  brought  them  to  a 
state  of  order  which  provides  a  suitable  basis 
for  further  economic  growth.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Council  should  take 
note  of  the  Increasing  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  which  have  recently  at- 
tained relative  stability  after  several  years 
of  acute  Inflationary  difficulties.  Readjust- 
ment In  such  circumstances  Is  not  easy  and 
calls  for  sacrifice  and  discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  peoples  concerned.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  new  outlook  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  financial  affairs  In  the  Latin 
American  countries  will  be  sustained.  For 
our  pan  we  look  forward  to  Increasing  ac- 
tivity In  that  region. 

In  repKjrting  these  Increases  of  Bank  lend- 
ing In  the  less  developed  regions  I  must  also 
report  a  balancing  factor,  a  considerable  de- 
crease In  our  lending  In  Europe.  In  calendar 
1960  we  made  only  one  loan  lu  Europe,  of 
$25  mUUon.  It  Is  cause  for  great  satisfac- 
tion that  Western  Europe  Is  In  a  position  to 
satisfy  its  own  needs  for  capital. 

But  Western  Europe  has  not  only  made 
a  negative  contribution  to  the  Bank,  In  the 
sense  of  abstaining  from  drawing  on  our 
loan  funds.  It  has  also  made  positive  con- 
tributions of  great  Importance  by  providing 
Increasing  amounts  of  money  for  lending 
elsewhere,  both  through  the  Bank  and  In 
other  ways.  The  annual  report  before  you 
records  that.  In  our  last  fiscal  year,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Bank's  borrowing  was  outside 
the  United  States  and  Included  Issues  of 
bonds  cr  notes  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  situation  has 
continued  to  prevaU  and  aU  our  borrowing 
so  far  In  this  fiscal  year  has  been  outside 
the  United  States.  In  September  last  we 
sold  a  $100  mUlion  Issue  of  bonds  by  private 
placement  with  47  Institutional  Investors 
in  29  countries  outside  the  United  States. 
And  we  have  made  two  public  Issues  of 
bonds  on  the  Swli*  market,  borrowing  a 
total  of  160  mUllon  Swiss  francs,  equivalent 
to  about  $37  million.  In  January  of  this  year 
we  made  very  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  the  Central 
Bank  of  West  Germany,  regarding  the 
equivalent  of  $360  million  of  our  notes  held 
by  the  Bundesbank  which  were  due  to  ma- 
ture at  Intervals  during  1961  and  the 
ensuing  2  years.  The  effect  of  these  new  ar- 
rangements was  to  lengthen  these  maturi- 
ties so  that  we  shall  not  be  called  UF>on  to 
redeem  the  earliest  of  tliem  until  1964. 
Agreement  by  the  Bundesbank  to  these  trans- 
actions was  very  helpful  to  us  and  was  one 
more  example  of  the  cordial  cooperation 
which  we  continue  to  receive  from  the 
Bundesbank  and  from  the  West  German 
Government  In  financing  our  operations.  In 
fact.  Germany  has  been  the  largest  provider 
of  funds  for  World  Bank  operations  for  the 
past  3  years — total  outstanding  Bank  bor- 
rowing from  Germany,  public  and  private,  is 
now  equivalent  to  over  $750  million. 

So  much  for  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
past  year.  But  I  often  feel  that  the  Bank's 
lending  and  borrowing  are  only  the  most 
noticeable  part  of  the  Iceberg — the  fraction 
which  shows  above  the  surface.  A  great 
deal  of  the  Bank's  time  Is  spent  on  a  va- 
riety of  other,  less  publicized,  activities  di- 
rected at  trying  to  assist  the  economic 
growth  of  our  member  countries.  Our  en- 
gineers and  financial  experts  are  engaged  In 
regular  visits  to  our  member  countries.  In- 
vestigating on  the  spot  not  only  the  prog- 
ress of  existing  projects  but  the  proposals 
for  new  projects  which  are  constantly  com- 


ing in.  In  the  course  of  their  duties  these 
men  are  often  able  to  render  Important 
technical  assistance.  especlaUy  when,  as  so 
often  happens,  the  type  of  project  being 
embarked  upon  Is  novel  and  requires  new 
kinds  of  expertise  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
ber country.  Others  of  our  staff  often 
accompanied  by  consultants  employed  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  are  engaged  directly 
In  technical  assistance  work,  advising  our 
less  developed  member  countries  on  ways 
of  coping  with  particular  problems.  Of 
particular  Interest  In  this  connection  are 
national  transportation  surveys  which  we 
have  helped  to  organiz  •  In  Argentina,  Co- 
lombia, Peru,  and  Spain.  We  have  also  con- 
tinued to  respond  to  requests  from  many 
countries  for  assistance  In  the  establish- 
ment, reorganization  and  operation  of  In- 
dustrial development  banks. 

And  during  the  past  year  we  have  had 
three  general  economic  survey  missions  out 
in  the  field — In  Venezuela,  Tanganyika,  and 
Uganda.  Reports  of  two  survey  missions, 
which  recommend  the  basis  for  long-term 
development  programs,  have  recently  ap- 
peEired  In  book  form,  concerning  Libya  and 
Tanganyika.  A  third  report,  on  Venezuela, 
wlU  be  published  in  May  and  the  report  on 
Uganda  Is  now  being  written.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  in  all  cases  the  governmenta 
have  begun  to  act  along  the  lines  of  the 
mission  reports  even  before  they  were  pub- 
lished to  a  wider  audience.  Demand  far 
this  kind  of  help  continues.  We  have  one 
mission  In  Spain  now,  another  In  Kuwait, 
and  we  are  considering  a  mission  to  Kenya. 
In  addition,  within  the  next  month  or  two, 
missions  of  slightly  narrower  scope  will  go 
tc  Chile  and  the  Philippines  to  review  their 
development  programs. 

Another  important  field  of  technical  assist- 
ance Is  our  work  for  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  asked  us 
to  be  executing  agent  for  several  of  the  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  the  Special  Fund  and  we 
have  handled  a  wide  variety  of  surveys.  In- 
cluding power  and  transportation  In  Argen- 
tina, a  river  valley  development  study  In 
Nigeria,  and  a  mineral  survey  In  Siu-lnam. 
In  all,  the  Bank  has  been  asked  to  act  as 
executing  agent  for  eight  Special  Fund  proj- 
ects in  seven  countries. 

Then  there  Is  another  type  of  effort  In 
which  we  are  engaged.  We  now  call  to- 
gether at  regular  intervals  a  consortium  of 
countries  Interested  In  the  financing  of  the 
Indian  5-year  plans.  A  meeting  of  that  con- 
sortium will  take  place  In  Washington  later 
this  month.  We  have  also  organized  a  simi- 
lar consortium  to  ccx ordinate  ways  of  assist- 
ing the  Pakistani  economic  plan,  and  this 
group  will  meet  In  May. 

Oiir  work  In  connection  with  the  Indus 
Basin  has  now,  I  am  happy  to  say.  moved 
from  negotiation  to  action.  When  I  ad- 
dressed you  last  year  I  was  able  to  be  op- 
timistic about  the  chances  of  an  Indus 
Basin  agreement  and  my  optimism  turned 
out  to  be  well  founded.  The  Ind'js  Waters 
Treaty  was  signed  last  fall  and  also  the 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement, 
whereby  several  countries  generously  joined 
to  contribute  almost  the  entire  cost — about 
$1  billion — of  the  massive  works  which  are 
needed  in  Pakistan  to  carry  out  the  settle- 
ment. The  Bank  is  administrator  of  the 
Development  Fund  and  no  time  has  been 
lost  in  calling  for  International  tenders  for 
the  large  projects  which  are  Involved. 

Ttirnlng  to  another  subject,  1  have  to 
report  to  you.  as  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  that  the  Invest- 
ments made  by  the  Corporation  during  the 
past  year  have  continued  at  the  level  reached 
In  the  previous  year;  14  new  investments 
have  been  made,  aggregating  about  $16  mil- 
lion. The  Corporation  has  now  made  37 
InvestmenU  totaling  $42.2  million  In  17 
member  countries.  Of  the  projects  In  which 
IPC  has  Invested  during  the  year,  eight  are 
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owned  and  managed  by  residents  of  the 
country  where  the  project  Is  located;  five  are 
Joint  enterprises  of  local  and  foreign  owner- 
ship and  management;  and  one  Is  a  subsidi- 
ary of  a  foreign  firm. 

Of  considerable  Importance  Is  the  move 
to  amend  the  Corporations'  Charter  to  per- 
mit It  to  make  Investments  In  capital  stock. 
Under  Its  charter  at  present.  IPC  Is  pro- 
hibited from  Investing  In  capital  stock  or 
shares,  and  the  experience  of  4Vi  years  has 
now  convinced  the  Directors  and  manage- 
ment of  IFC  that  this  restriction  is  In  prac- 
tice a  serious  handicap  both  to  the  growth 
of  IPCs  operations  and  the  mobilization  of 
private  capital  for  foreign  Investment.  The 
proposed  change  Is  being  submitted  to  IFCs 
Board  of  Governors  for  action. 

In  addition  to  these  varied  activities,  the 
Bank  has  been  very  busy  bringing  into  being 
the  International  Development  Association. 
ID.^  already  has  over  45  signatories,  with 
subscriptions  totaling  $900  million,  and  we 
have  a  lengthening  list  of  likely  IDA  proj- 
ects under  investigation. 

The  range  of  these  project*  is  wide,  both 
in   geography   and    type.     They   are    located 
in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa,  and  they  Include  water  supply,  irri- 
gation works,  road  development,  port  facil- 
ities,   rural    electrification,    telecommunica- 
tions,   and     industrial     estates.       Under    its 
charter.    IDA   is   to   support    projects   which 
can  contribute  most  to  the  development  of 
the  country  concerned,  whether  or  not  they 
are  directly  productive.    IDA  will  finance  all 
the    kinds   of    projects    which   the   Bank    fi- 
nances and  a  broader  range  as  well,  includ- 
ing.   I    hope,    a    number    in    which    other 
specialized   agencies   of   the   United   Nations 
win  have  a  direct   interest.     This  wide  vari- 
ety of  projects,  many   In   countries  at  very 
early  stages  of  development,  may  well  make 
the  task  of  processing  IDA  credits  more  diffi- 
cult   than    processing    Bank    loans       Never- 
theless. IDA  will  apply  the  same  high  stand- 
ards   In    project   preparation    and    execution 
as    does    the    Bank       The    fact    that    IDA'S 
management  and  staff  are  the  same  as  the 
Bank's  will  facilitate  this. 

IDA'S  charter  does  not  prescribe  terms  of 
financing,   other   than   to  specify   th-xt   they 
shall  be' flexible  and  shall  bear  less  heavily 
on   the    balance    of    payments    of    borrowers 
than   the   terms  of  conventional  loans.     Al- 
though this  does  not  necessarily  establish  a 
general    pattern,    we    have    decided    for    the 
first    projects    to   provide    IDA    financing    In 
the    form    of    50-year    development    credits, 
free     of     Interest     or    commitment     charge. 
These  development  credits  will  be  repayable 
In  foreign  exchange,  thus  avoiding  the  accu- 
mulation  of   large    quantities   of   local   cur- 
rencies.     Amortization    will    begin    after    a 
10-year  period  of  grace,  and  the  credits  will 
carry  a  small  service  charge,  designed  to  pro- 
vide IDA  with  Income  to  meet  its  adminis- 
trative expenses.     I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  U.S.  administration  wishes  to  adopt  simi- 
lar terms  for  its  bilateral  development  loans. 
We  believe  that  IDA's  objectives  can  best 
be    served    by    limiting    the    availability    of 
IDA    funds    to   countries   which,    for   reasons 
beyond  their  control,  are  not  able  to  finance 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  development  with  their 
own   resources    plus   conventional    flnpnclng. 
Thus  IDA  borrowers  can  be  expected  to  in- 
clude not  only  countries  whose  foreign  ex- 
change situation   Is  such   that  they  cannot 
borrow  abroad  at  all  on  conventional  terms, 
but   also   those    whose    foreign    debt   service 
burden  over  the  short  and  medium  term  Is 
already  so  high  that  they  cannot  priidently 
borrow,  on  conventional  terms,  all  of  the  ex- 
ternal  capital    which   they   require  to  carry 
out    their   priority    programs.     It  is   already 
clear  that  the  needs  of  these  potential  bor- 
rowers for  development  credits  of  the  type 
which  IDA  can  provide  are  far  greater  than 
can  be  satisfied  with  IDA's  present  resources. 


I  am  hopeful  that  in  due  course  the  obvious 
need,  and  IDA's  record  of  performance,  will 
together  justify  a  subsUntlal  Increase  In 
IDA'S  financing  capacities.  I  would  hope,  too, 
that  countries  contemplating  an  expansion 
of  their  aid  programs  may  see  fit  to  channel 
a  part  of  the  additional  funds  through  IDA. 
Such  a  pooling  of  resources,  I  am  convinced, 
is  by  far  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory 
means  of  coordinating  development  aid. 

But  we  should  be  less  than  wise  If  we 
were  to  place  all  reliance  on  new  institu- 
tions providing  development  finance  on 
easier  and  easier  terms.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  funds  that  capital-exporting  countries 
are  willing  to  provide.  There  are  also  move- 
ments in  the  less  developed  countries  them- 
selves which  vitiate  all  efforts  to  raise  world 
living  standards.  One  of  the  most  massive 
of  these  obstacles  is  the  tremendous  rise  in 
the  populations  of  already  crowded  countries. 
For  every  four  persons  on  earth  in  1950, 
there  are  today  five.  For  every  5  today. 
In  40  years  there  will  probably  be  10.  In 
the  past  half-minute  alone,  about  90  babies 
will  have  been  born  into  the  world;  only  60 
persons  will  have  died,  leaving  a  net  increase 
of  30  or  1  every  second.  This  rate  of  growth 
last  year  added  the  equivalent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Italy  to  the  world's  millions,  and 
the  rate  seems  to  be  accelerating.  In  1961 
\*  will  probably  push  the  population  of  the 
world  past  the  3  billion  mark,  and  it  will 
double  that  figure  before  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  there  were  prob- 
ably no  more  than  500  million  people  alive 
In  the  world,  and  the  total  was  increasing 
only  slowly.  This  stability  was  maintained 
by  an  uneasy  balance  between  high  birth 
rates  and  death  rates.  Many  babies  were 
born,  but  many  also  died.  Living  condi- 
tions were  such  that  many  of  the  remain- 
ing children  failed  to  survive  beyond  the  age 
of  30. 

In  Europe,  the  picture  began  to  change 
in  the  late  18th  century.  Populations  be- 
gan to  grow,  sometimes  very  fast.  Else- 
where the  balance  of  new  lives  against 
deaths  has  been  upset  largely  In  our  own 
lifetime.  The  pattern  has  been  a  steep  fall 
in  death  rates,  with  birth  rates  little 
changed.  But  the  circumstances  have  been 
somewhat  different  from  the  earlier  Euro- 
pean experience.  The  population  revolu- 
tion has  often  been  achieved  very  cheaply. 
In  Ceylon,  to  take  the  best-known  example, 
the  expenditure  of  $2  a  head  on  a  public 
health  campaign  with  the  prime  purpose  of 
eradicating  malaria  reduced  the  death  rate 
by  three-quarters  over  a  single  decade.  Sim- 
ilar stories  can  already  be  told  of  public 
health  programs  undertaken  In  other  coun- 
tries, and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
In  the  future. 

Of  course  we  welcome  this  trend,  what- 
ever the  problems  It  may  set  for  us.  We  all 
want  to  reduce  the  suffering  and  waste  In- 
volved In  premature  death  or  disabling  dis- 
ease, and  we  can  expect  death  rates  to  go 
on  falling  in  the  developing  countries.  Medi- 
cal science  continues  to  discover  Increasingly 
effective  ways  of  promoting  public  health, 
and  since  governments  can  usually  act  on 
behalf  of  the  community  in  putting  these 
new  techniques  to  work,  we  may  expect 
them  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  money 
can  be  found  to  pay  the  accompanying  bill. 
People  will  live  longer  in  the  future. 

But  If  only  20  people — or  even  fewer — in 
every  thousand  are  henceforth  to  die  each 
year,  then  a  birth  rate  of  40  per  thousand, 
which  formerly  just  kept  the  population 
steady,  will  bring  an  explosive  growth  in 
numbers.  And  there  is  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  birth  rates  will  soon  decline  to 
match  the  fall  in  death  rates.  It  is  much 
simpler  to  attack  disease  than  it  is  to  alter 
the  reproductive  pattern  of  a  society.  Medi- 
cine has  yet  to  make  available  a  cheap  and 


easy  method  of  regulating  births.  And  not 
everyone  wants  fewer  children. 
What  view  are  we  to  take  of  all  this? 
I  am  not  convinced  that  population  growth 
will  eventually  outrun  the  development  of 
the  world's  resources.  It  Is  true  that  at 
present  rates  of  consumption  we  will  use  up 
the  known  reserves  of  several  Important 
fuels  and  minerals  within  a  few  decades. 
Heavy  demands  will  certainly  be  made  on 
our  agricultural  resources,  and  there  may  be 
acute  difficulty  In  organizing  the  movement 
of  food  and  other  necessities  about  the 
world  on  the  scale  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  population  twice  Its  present  size 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those 
prophets  who  forecast  the  exhaustion  of  the 
earth's  resources,  underestimate  the  Inge- 
nuity of  man  and  the  pxjtentlalltles  of  sci- 
ence. And  I  am  not  too  disturbed  about 
the  longrun  problems  of  feeding  the  extra 
persons  we  expect,  although  I  find  myself 
a  little  out  of  sympathy  with  some  of  our 
professional  agricultural  optimists — it  seems 
to  me  Utopian  to  expect  that  every  country 
win  be  cultivated  as  efficiently  as  Denmark, 
and  that  thereby  the  world  could  easily  feed 
twice  Its  present  population. 

But  all  this  does  not  mean  that  we  ought 
to  welcome  population  growth  on  the  scale 
th-it  we  see  It  today. 

Some  people  argue  that  a  big  population 
Implies  a  good  market  for  the  businessman's 
product:  he  can  use  mass  production  tech- 
niques and  charge  low  prices.  They  In- 
sist, too,  that  with  a  growing  population, 
the  businessman  constantly  finds  demand 
exceeding  his  estimates.  Optimism  and 
production  rtm  high;  new  products  win 
ready  acceptance,  while  obsolete  Indtistrles 
die  painlessly;  the  Incentive  to  Invest  Is 
strong;  and  social  mobility  and  change  are 
encouraged.  The  burden  of  social  costs  Is 
spread  widely.  By  contrast,  they  suggest, 
a  declining  or  even  stationary  population 
brings  pessimism  and  economic  stagnation: 
there  Is  Insufficient  reward  for  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  state  Is  thereby  forced  to 
Intervene  Increasingly  In  fields  better  left  to 
the  private  citizen. 

This  body  of  theory  may  conceivably  be 
true  In  the  circumstances  of  a  rich  country 
with  resources  to  spare.  But  it  Is  wildly 
Irrelevant  to  the  problems  of  most  develop- 
ing countries  today. 

It  Is.  of  course,  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
poorer  countries  do  not  have  domestic  mar- 
kets big  enough  to  support  mass  production 
industries.  But  it  Is  clearly  rldlculovis  to 
suggest  that  Inadequate  population  Is  hold- 
ing back  the  development  of.  say.  India, 
which  packs  more  than  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  Into  less  than 
half  the  space.  Where  most  people  go  bare- 
foot for  lack  of  shoes.  Industry  Is  not  falling 
to  grow  because  Its  products  are  not  wanted. 
Where  the  agricultural  laborer  can  find 
work  to  occupy  him  for  only  half  the  year, 
no  further  pressure  Is  needed  to  make  him 
wish  for  a  different  occupation.  Where 
two-thirds  of  every  dollar  of  income  must 
be  spent  on  food,  where  manufacturing  In- 
dustry Is  almost  nonexistent,  one  need  not 
worry  that  excessive  saving  will  lead  to 
underemployment  of  resources.  The  lash  of 
further  poverty  Is  not  required  to  drive 
these  people  to  action.  The  developing 
countries  need  many  things — not  only  capi- 
tal, but  the  skills  and  health  to  make  good 
use  of  it.  By  no  means  do  all  of  them  need 
population  growth. 

But  need  it  or  not.  they  have  It.  They 
should  ask  themselves  If  they  can  afford  it. 
In  Asia,  In  the  Middle  East,  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, In  Africa,  the  population  of  most  coun- 
tries is  growing  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  an- 
nually— and  sometimes  3"i  percent  or  more. 
In  most  of  Latin  American  and  Africa  there 
Is  fortunately  room  for  the  extra  people. 
In  the  long  run.  although  not  now,  there 
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should  also  be  adequate  resource*  avail- 
able to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  them.  But 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
resovirces  are  few.  and  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  rotMn.  Agricultural  land  which  once 
lufflced  to  support  a  stationary  and  much 
gmaller  population  has  already  been  divided 
and  subdivided  beyond  the  limits  of  effec- 
tive cultivation.  Cities  are  crowded  to  burst- 
ing, and  are  still  getting  bigger. 

Population  growth  on  this  scale  would  be 
a  serious  challenge  to  a  country  with  ad- 
equate living  standards.  Where  Incomes  are 
very  low.  and  economic  development  Is  a 
desperate  need,  such  growth  can  be  a 
crippling    handicap. 

The  speed  at  which  a  country  develops 
depends  largely  uix)n  its  ability  to  direct 
its  growing  resources  to  Investment  rather 
than  to  consumption,  to  uses  which  will  raise 
tomorrow's  output  rather  than  satisfy  to- 
day's demands.  A  poor  society  finds  It  dif- 
ficult to  save  at  all,  and  wlU  be  doing  weU 
if  It  can  set  aside  10  percent  of  Its  Income. 
At  this  rate.  If  Its  p>opulatlon  U  growing,  it 
will  barely  t>e  investing  enough  to  stay  where 
It  Is.  Yet  the  Ukellhood  must  be  that  It  wlU 
Invest  not  more  than  10  percent,  but  less; 
a  growing  population  with  a  high  proportion 
of  dependent  children  will  find  It  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  spare  any  of  Its  Income  from 
consumption. 

Unless  foreign  aid  can  be  increased,  a 
country  In  this  position  Is  faced  with  a 
stark  alternative.  It  must  reduce  Its  sav- 
ings, or  lower  Its  Living  standards — although 
both  are  already  Inadequate. 

The  industrialized  countries  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  help.  Common  hu- 
manity and  self-interest  alike  Impel  them  to 
do  so.  All  the  evidence  points  to  a  greater 
flow  of  aid  In  the  coming  years.  But  I  find 
myself  Increasingly  doubtful  whether  do- 
mestic savings  and  foreign  aid  together  will 
be  sufficient  to  allow  real  progress.  If  present 
rates  of  population  growth  continue  for  long. 
Figures  are  hard  to  come  by  In  this  field. 
But  It  may  be  possible  to  Indicate  some  or- 
ders of  magnitude. 

Some  calculations  have  been  made  about 
the  cost  of  providing  houses  in  India  during 
the  next  generation,  if  the  population  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  its  present  rate  of  about 
a  percent  a  year.  If  you  disregard  the  cost 
of  rural  housing,  on  the  somewhat  optimistic 
assumption  that  it  can  be  carried  out  en- 
tirely with  local  materials  and  labor,  then 
you  still  have  to  pay  for  the  homes  of  nearly 
200  million  extra  people  who.  It  is  expected, 
will  be  living  In  India's  cities  25  years  hence. 
Making  full  aHowance  for  the  f.\ct  that  many 
of  the  extra  persons  will  be  chUdren  needing 
not  new  houses,  but  simply  more  space  In 
existing  households,  a  sober  estimate  of  the 
cost  suggests  that  in  the  30  years  between 
1956  and  1986  a  total  Investment  In  housing 
of  the  order  of  118  billion  rupees,  or  roughly 
$25  bin  ion,  win  be  needed.  If  you  find  a 
figure  like  that  difficult  to  gra.sp,  I  may  say 
that  It  Is  well  over  four  times  the  total  lent 
by  the  World  Bank  in  all  countries  since  It 
started  business  15  years  ago.  Put  another 
way.  It  Is  more  than  30  times  the  initial  re- 
sources of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation— and  those  resources  are  supposed 
to  cover  IDA's  first  5  years  of  operations. 

My  cost  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the 
need  to  Improve  existing  housing  in  such 
cities  as  Calcutta.  It  leaves  out  the  cost  of 
roads,  sewage  systems,  water  supplies,  and 
other  services.  Yet  the  problems  of  luban 
growth  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  chal- 
lenge presented  when  economic  development 
is  attempted  In  the  context  of  a  vast  ezpan- 
slort  In  population. 

In  the  social  field,  many  more  new  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  will  be  needed,  simply  to 
maintain  present  standards — standards 
which  by  common  consent  are  sadly  inade- 
quate.   Far  more  xutist  be  spent  on  educa- 


tion.   Here  look  again  at  India,  not  because 
its  problems  are  unusual,  but  because  they 
are    well    documented.      In    1956,    about   31 
million    Indian    children    were    getting    an 
education — less  than  40  percent  of  those  of 
school    age.      It    is   mathematically    certain 
that  If  the  population  grows  as  expected,  a 
threefold  or  fourfold  Increase  In  educational 
investment   will    be   needed   If   aU   children 
are   to   be   receiving  an   education  by    1976. 
When  you  come  to  productive  Investment, 
the  story  Is  similar.    EnormotiS  InvestmenU 
will  be  needed.    But  population  growth  does 
not  only  tend  to  reduce  the  flow  of  Invest- 
ment funds.    It  also  means  that  the  capital 
Invested  In  Industry  must  be  spread  Increas- 
ingly thinly  over  the  labor  force;  each  pair 
of    hands    Is    backed    by    fewer    dollars    of 
capital.     Productivity  suffers,   and  the   gap 
in  living  standards  between  the  developing 
and    the    Industrialized    countries    widens, 
Instead  of  narrowing. 

I  must  be  blunt.  Population  growth 
threatens  to  nullify  all  our  efforts  to  raise 
living  standards  In  many  of  the  poorer 
countries.  We  are  coming  to  a  situation  In 
which  the  optimist  will  be  the  man  who 
thinks  that  present  living  standards  can  be 
maintained.  The  pessimist  will  not  look 
even  for  that.  Unless  papulation  growth 
can  be  restrained,  we  may  have  to  abandon 
for  this  generation  our  hopes  of  economic 
progress  In  the  crowded  lands  of  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  This  Is  not  a  field  In 
which  International  agencies  can  do  much. 
But  there  Is  scope  for  governments  to  act: 
It  is  time  that  they  gave  earnest  attention 
to  this  threat  to  their  aspirations. 

Population  growth  does  not  alter  the  rules 
for  successful  economic  development.  On 
the  contrary,  it  reinforces  their  strength  by 
Increasing  the  j)enaltles  for  breaking  them. 
In  relation  to  the  need,  capital  is  short,  and 
must  be  stretched  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  go. 
In  the  developing  countries,  therefore,  the 
first  question  to  be  asked  of  any  economic 
policy  must  be,  "Is  this  the  road  to  maximum 
economic  growth?"  and  if  the  answer  is 
•No,"  we  must  look  very  closely  at  any  doc- 
trines which  are  put  forward  to  excuse  this 
sacrifice  of  economic  advancement. 

For  the  providers  of  economic  aid,  this  sit- 
uation Implies  a  duty  not  only  to  see  that 
the  money  is  properly  and  efficiently  applied, 
but  also  to  guard  against  the  temptation  to 
use  development  assistance  to  achieve  their 
own  commercial  or  short-term  political  ob- 
jectives, rather  than  to  serve  the  priority 
needs  of  the  recipient  countries.  For  the  de- 
veloping countries  themselves.  It  Implies  that 
they  must  realize  that  they  least  of  all  can 
afford  to  accept  low  returns  on  their  invest- 
ments. They  cannot  afford  to  waste  scarce 
resources  by  putting  prestige  ahead  of  real 
need,  by  Ignoring  hard  economic  calcula- 
tions, by  refusing  to  accept  productive  capi- 
tal while  they  debate  for  years  the  respective 
roles  of  public  and  private  enterprise. 

At  best,  and  even  If  real  sacrifices  are  made 
by  the  Industrialized  nations  to  Increase  the 
flow  of  aid.  there  Is  grave  danger  that.  In 
the  face  of  exlsUng  rates  of  population 
growth,  the  resources  available  for  economic 
development  will  faU  short  of  the  needs  of 
the  developing  countries.  We  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility  toward  succeeding  generations 
to  make  the  best  use  of  all  our  resources. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUILDING  A  BIGGER  AND  BETTER 
FUTURE  FOR  AMERICA— THE  SEV- 
ENTH ANNUAL  INVEST-IN-AMER- 
ICA  WEEK 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
welcome  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  ofi&cials  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  local  and  na- 
tional business  leaders,  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  here 
in    the    Capitol.     The    purpose    of    the 
luncheon  was  to  initiate   national   and 
local  observance  of  the  seventh  annual 
Invest-in-America  Week;   which  began 
on  Sunday.  April  30.  and  which  will  ex- 
tend through  Saturday,  May  6.     Dedi- 
cated to  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
of   a   sound   economy   for  our   country 
through  public  education  and  a  crusade 
for  investment  in  America,  the  invest- 
in-America  program  was  begun  in  1949. 
and  has  since  grown  and  expanded  until 
now  it  is  being  observed  in  all  50  States 
and  in  244  individual  cities  all  over  our 
Nation. 

During  the  course  of  the  program  fol- 
lowing the  luncheon,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  make  an  official  presentation — on  be- 
half of  the  National  Invest-in-America 
Committee — of  the  first  authorized  State 
charter  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Invest-in- 
America  Committee.  The  charter  was 
accepted  by  the  State  committee's  able 
and  energetic  chairman,  Mr.  Roth  S. 
Schleck,  vice  president  of  the  First  Wis- 
consin National  Bank  in  Milwaukee,  who 
came  East  especially  for  the  presenta- 
tion. 

At  this  time,  also,  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  several  significant  statements  'with 
regard  to  the  vital  importance  to  a  sound 
national  economy  of  an  adequate  and  in- 
telligent program  of  personal  savings 
and  investment.  One  such  staterrent 
was  made  by  a  local  business  leader  who 
has  personally  devoted  considerable  time 
and  effort  toward  helping  Americans 
understand  how  their  eamjngs  and  sav- 
ings can  be  put  to  work  for  their  own 
best  advantage.  I  refer  to  Mr.  George 
M.  Ferris,  Sr.,  of  the  respected  broker- 
age firm  of  Ferris  &  Co.,  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Also  included  in 
the  program  were  outstanding  state- 
ments by  the  Honorable  Robert  C. 
Weaver.  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency;  the  Honor- 
able John  E.  Home,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  £uid  Mi-. 
Byron  D.  Woodsidc.  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thc.-^ 
fine  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Reo'-rd.  including  the  statement  of 
acceptance  of  the  first  State  charter  by 
Mr.  Roth  Schleck;  and  also  a  listing  of 
the  Metropolitan  Wasliington  Ai'ca  In- 
vest-in-Amcrica  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address    by    Geoece   M.   Feeris,    Chairman. 
METROPOLrrAN      Washington      Invist-in- 
Amirica   Week    Commtttee 
Senator  Wiley,  distinguished  guests.  It  Is 
a  happy  occasion  to  meet  In  the  Old  Supreme 
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Court  chambers  at  the  Capitol  for  luncheon 
with  so  many  of  your  colleagues,  civic 
leaders  of  national  ar  '  local  Invest-ln- 
America  committeemen 

An  Increasing  volume  of  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  our  unfilled  needs  for  more 
housing,  plant  expansion  and  modernization 
as  well  as  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and  other 
pubUc  Improvements.  The  American  people 
must  be  encouraged  to  save  to  Invest  in 
industries,  saving  accounts.  Insurance,  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  Treasury  bonds,  and  so  on,  in 
order  to  maintam  a  strong  vigorous  economy 
in  the  years  to  come. 

This  may  not  be  the  time  or  place,  but  I 
believe  yovi  would  like  the  candid  opinion 
of  an  investment  banker  who  is  in  daily 
contact  with  the  investing  public  to  pwlnt 
out  that  double  taxation  on  dividends  is  a 
deterrent  to  the  flow  of  capital  to  establish 
indvistries  Taxation  on  capital  gains  is  a 
deterrent  to  the  flow  of  capital  to  financing 
of  new  mdustries.  I  an\  sure  the  legislative 
body  is  aware  of  this.  Our  Congress  has 
done  most  constructive  work  in  strengthen- 
ing our  economy  through  the  formation  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  which 
has  given  confidence  to  the  investing  public. 

Invest-ln-America  Week  is  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  of  freedom,  for  without  the 
free  flow  of  capital  to  industrial  growth  the 
capitalistic  way  of  life  and  democratic  form 
of  government  will  vanish  from  this  earth. 

Senator  WrLEY,  please  accept  my  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Invest-in-Amfrlca  Committee;  as  chairman 
of  that  committee  I  wish  to  extend  our  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  you  present  and  thank 
you  for  your  Interest  in  Invest-m-America 
Week 


Ingtonlan.  born  in  a  house  In  Washington 
where  I  still  have  the  ownership  papers  on  it. 
I  lived  in  that  house  all  of  my  young  life  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mortgage  on  that 
house  helped  me  go  through  college.  So  I 
know  the  advantages  of  homeownership. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  as  an  official, 
because  the  Agency  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  administer  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  homeownership  of  any  government 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  has  accelerated 
homeownership  in  this  Nation  in  a  way 
which  I  think  is  unique  in  the  modern  world. 

Because  of  the  millions  in  the  Nation  using 
materials  which  go  into  homebuildlng  and 
construction.  It  is  extremely  Important  ele- 
ment In  the  economy. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  stockpile  of  residential  structures  In 
this  Nation  is  valued  at  about  $500  billion. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  economy. 

FHA  has  a  bill,  an  administration  bill  be- 
fore Congress  which  would  provide  new  assets 
for  homeownership,  part  of  which  would  be 
to  extend  homeownership  to  groups  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  able  to  participate 
as  they  would  like  to.  The  new  program 
would  provide  FHA  Insurance  for  loans  up  to 
$10,000  to  last  for  a  period  of  25  years. 

Finally,  this  Is  most  important  because  this 
is  a  dynanrilc  economy,  a  dynamic  country. 
It  emphasizes  ways  of  making  homeowner- 
ship possible  for  each  and  every  citizen  In 
this  country. 

When  we  talk  about  this  Invest-in-Amerlca 
Week,  we  are  talking  about  something  we 
believe  In,  and  we  shall  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purpose. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Statement  or  Acceptance  or  the  First  State 
Invest-in-America  Charter  bt  Mr  Roth 
S.  ScHLECK,  Chairman,  Wisconsin  Invest- 
in-America  Committee 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Epperi,  and  honored 
guests.  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Senator 
Wiley,  on  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  Commit- 
tee for  Invest  in  America,  for  your  presenta- 
tion of  the  first  State  charter  so  Issued,  and 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors for  awarding  the  first  State  charter  to 
Wisconsin.  This  demonstration  of  confi- 
dence in  us  will  not  be  misplaced,  and  we 
will  in  the  future  months  increase  our  efforts 
to  more  fully  Inform  all  citizens  of  our  State 
as  to  the  importance  of  savings,  Investment, 
and  finance  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
community. 

While  this  week  will  see  an  observance  of 
Invest  in  America  in  eight  Wisconsin  com- 
munities, we  are  sure  that  next  year  will  re- 
sult in  the  extension  of  this  program  to 
many  new  areas.  Like  any  new  project  it 
takes  time  to  inform  key  people  as  to  our 
purpose,  and  our  real  limitation  has  been  In 
the  time  available,  for  wherever  we  made  an 
explanation,  we  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  help  was  generously  given. 

The  awarding  of  this  charter  in  the  Na- 
tions Capital  provides  real  Inspiration  for  us 
in  our  work,  and  serves  to  emphasize  the 
Impiortance  of  the  invest-in-Amerlca  prin- 
ciples. We  strongly  feel  an  extension  of  this 
program  will  provide  the  American  people 
with  fundamental  facts  upon  which  to  base 
Important  decisions  during  a  period  char- 
acterized by  daily  problems  of  great  Import. 
You  can  be  assured  that  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  we  will  be  working  hard  to  pro- 
vide our  neighbors  with  the  basic  economic 
facts. 


Statement    by    Robert    C     Weaver,    Admin- 
istrator, Housing  and  Home  Finance 

Senator  Wii.it,  honored  guests,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here  In  two  capacities:  First,  as 
an  Individual  because  I  am  a  native  Wash- 


Under  this  program  a  local  community, 
working  through  a  publicly  owned  and  con- 
trolled development  company,  can  provide 
the  initiative  and  Initial  Investment  to  help 
established  small  businesses  expand  and  mod- 
ernize and  assist  new  small  businesses  to 
get  started.  The  SBA,  In  turn,  can  lend 
the  development  company  the  major  part  of 
the  funds  it  needs  to  help  small  enterprlsee. 

The  great  potential  of  this  program  ha« 
scarcely  been  tapped.  I  believe  that  as  many 
as  8,000  local  development  companies  could 
be  established  if  community  groups  would 
take  the  Initiative. 

This  Nation  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  great 
new  beginning,  a  new  resurgence  In  Its  eco- 
nomic expansion.  The  old  frontiers  are 
gone,  but  there  are  new  economic  frontiers 
which  we  must  explore,  develop,  and  bring 
to  flower. 

This  we  are  trying  to  do  all  over  America, 
confident  that  we  will  succeed  because  we 
are  determined  to  do  what  must  be  done  to 
bring  to  this  country  a  new  measure  of 
hope,  of  faith,  and  firmness  of  character. 

We  are  assembled  here  not  to  make  "In- 
vest in  America"  a  mere  slogan,  but  a  mean- 
ingful adventure  We  seek  to  give  America 
a  new  resurgence  of  world  leadership  as  we 
explore  and  develop  new  economic  frontiers. 


Remarks  by  John  E.  Horne,  Administra- 
toe,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
at  a  Luncheon  Observing  the  Seventh 
Annual  National  Invest-in-America 
Week,  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  in 
THE  Senate  Wing  of  the  Capitol,  May  2, 
1961 

Senator  Wiley,  distinguished  guests,  In- 
vest In  America"  is  the  central  purpose  of 
much  of  the  work  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Is  attempting  to  carry  forward 
in  behalf  of  the  more  than  4>2  million  small 
firms  in  this  Nation. 

We  are  striving  to  do  this  In  several  ways. 
First  of  all,  and  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible,  ve  want  to  stimulate  bank  lend- 
ing to  small  firms.  Through  our  regular 
business  lending  program  we  are  providing 
an  effective  means  whereby  banks  can,  in 
participation  with  SBA,  make  a  larger 
volume  of  their  resources  available  for  loans 
to  finance  small  businesses.  About  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  loans  are  made  In  participa- 
tion with  local  banks. 

We  are  attempting  also  to  open  up  new 
and  largely  unexplored  avenues  of  equity 
financing  for  small  business. 

One  such  avenue — and,  I  believe,  truly 
symbolizing  "Invest  In  America" — is  SBA's 
licensing,  regulating,  and  financing  of  pri- 
vately owned  Investment  companies.  These 
companies,  in  turn,  provide  equity  and  long- 
term  financing  to  small  firms.  The  Impor- 
tance of  this  program  lies  in  the  fact  that 
many  sound  and  well-established  firms  have 
great  difficulty  obtaining  equity  funds  to  ex- 
pand their  operations.  Yet  they  must  ex- 
pand, If  they  are  to  meet  competition. 

I  am  confident  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  more  than  300  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  will  be  in  operation 
throughout  the  land,  ready  to  provide  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  additional  capital  for 
small  firms. 

Another  way  In  which  SBA  Is  attempting 
to  open  up  a  new  avenue  of  small  business 
financing  is  through  loans  to  State  and  local 
development  companies.  This  program  is 
designed  to  help  local  communities  to  help 
themselves. 


Statement  by  Byron  D  WooDsmE.  Commis- 
sioner. U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

Senator  Wiley,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
Senator  mentioned  we  are  concerned  inti- 
mately with  the  flow  of  securities  to  the 
Investing  public.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
Investment  barkers  arranged  It  that  way 
but  last  week,  the  week  preceding  InvMt- 
In-Amerlca  Week,  there  were  64  proposals 
for  corporate  financing  In  the  amount  of  $1 
billion. 

That  Is  the  highest  peak  of  proposed 
financing  ever  subn  ted  to  the  Commission, 
with  one  exception,  for  any  single  week 
In  April  1958.  AT.  ft  T.  disposed  of  $1 
billion  debentures  all  by  Itself.  But  the 
record  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  some- 
where between  $15  to  $1 1'  billion  to  cor- 
porate securities,  which  have  been  marketed 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Investment- 
buying  business  in   thl-   country. 

Nowhere  else  on  earth  Is  an  operation  on 
that  scale  by  which  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try participate  In  ownership  ui  lue  business 
enterprises  of  that  country.  There  seems 
to  be  no  sign  of  any  abatement  In  Interest 
In  the  appetite  of  Investors.  We  have  in 
recent  months  had  about  $4  billion  worth 
of  corporate  securities  of  all  types  in  the 
process  of  going  through  our  Commission. 
It  Is  proof  that  it  has  t)een  purely  a  seller's 
market  In  the  last  few  years. 

I  am  sure  everybody  hopes  that  type  of 
market  can  continue. 

This  is  Invest-in-Amerlca  Week — we  in 
the  Commission  might  suggest  that  the  em- 
phasis be  in  the  word  "Invest." 

Thank  you. 


Metropolitan  Washington  Axea  Invest-in- 
America   Committee 

Chairman;  George  M.  Ferris,  Sr.,  senior 
partner,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Vice  Chairmen: 

Robert  M.  Hanson,  general  partner,  Jones, 
Kreeger  &  Co. 

John  V,  Hlnkel,  chairman,  American  Ideals 
Committee. 

Regional  Vice  Chairmen: 

Ernest  S.  Corso,  Virginia  coordinator,  as- 
sociate, Ferris  Si  Co. 

Charles  J.  Harnett,  vice  president,  Mt. 
Vernon  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Robert  T.  Mitchell,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, A.B.  &  W.  Transit  Co. 

Robert  A.  Peck,  president.  Peck  Chevro- 
let. 

George  A.  Sacks,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Bank  of  Bethesda. 
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Robert  Sherwood.  Maryland  coordinator, 
president.   Suburban   Trust   Co. 

Carroll  V.  Shreve,  president,  Falls  Ch\irch 
Bank. 

T.  Hammond  Welsh,  Sr.,  president,  Hyatts- 
vllle   Building  Association. 

Treasurer:  W,  S,  Martindlll.  vice  president 
and  secretary.  Perpetual  Building  Associa- 
tion. 

Secretary:     Henry    P.   Loss,     Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
Committee: 

E.  C.  Baltz.  president.  Perpetual  Building 
Association. 

Daniel  W.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  board, 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co. 

James  P.  Benfer,  Jr..  president,  DC.  Bank- 
ers Associations. 

Donald  Blttlnger,  president,  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co. 

Morris  Caifritz,  president,  Cafrltz  Con- 
struction Co. 

Barnum  L.  Colton,  president.  National 
Bank  of  Washington. 

Martin  A.  Cook,  president.  DC.  Savings  & 
Loan  League. 

Oscar  I.  Dodek.  president.  Merchants  & 
Manufacturers  Association. 

R.  Roy  Dunn,  president,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co. 

Harold  D.  Fangboner,  vice  president  of 
public  relations,  Chesapeake  Sc  Potomac 
Telephone  Co. 

Norman  V,  Farquhar.  chairman.  Washing- 
ton branch,  Philadelphia-Baltimore  Stock 
Exchange, 

Howard  W.  Kacy,  president.  Acacia  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  president.  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board,  Inc. 

Ray  P.  Mack,  business  manager,  Washing- 
ton Dally  News. 

Louis  Moses,  president.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Washington.  DC. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway.  editor,  the  Eve- 
ning Star. 

Richard  A  Norrls,  president,  the  Riggs 
National  Bank. 

John  C.  Pyles.  president.  Metropolitan 
Washington   Board  of  Trade. 

Dr.  Herbert  Robinson,  president.  Greater 
Washington   Industrial   Council, 

Robert  W.  Swope,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Southern  Oxygen  Co. 

C.  Carney  Smith,  CLU,  general  agent.  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New- 
ark. N.J. 

Philip  M  Talbott,  special  assistant  to  the 
president.   National  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

Millard  P.  West,  Jr.,  partner,  Auchincloss, 
Parker  &  Redpath. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor,  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
still  reluctant  to,  but  I  must  object. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Anti- 
trust and  MonoF>oly  Subcommitteee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
deeply  wounds  me  to  have  to  do  this,  but 
I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mi',  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  New- 
York  City  on  April  17,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs 
on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's resFKjnsibility  to  the  American 
Indian  papulation. 

Becau.se  it  contains  a  lucid  analysis  of 
an  area  of  Federal  responsibility  which 
has  in  the  past  been  hampered  by  a 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  basic  con- 
cepts, I  am  confident  that  this  speech 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  Indian  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  John  A.  Carver,  Jr..  April  17. 
1961,  Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  on   American  Indian   Affairs 

AT    the     INTKRCHURCH     CENTER,     NEW     YORK 

Crrr 

Before  I  Joined  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  spent  4  years  on  Capitol  Hill  where 
I  was  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Church  of  Idaho.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  I 
fancied  I  knew  quite  a  bit  about  American 
Indian  affairs. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
direct  supervision  over  and  responsibility  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  have  had  a 
great  awakening.  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
I  dont  know  really  as  much  as  I  thought  I 
did  when  I  was  on  Capitol  Hill. 

And  It  Is  disturbing  to  contemplate  that 
I  don't  know  as  much  now  as  I  did  3 
months  ago.  If  this  is  true,  then  I  ought  to 
be  glad  I  wasn't  Invited  here  6  montlis 
hence.  By  then,  at  the  present  rate,  I  will 
know  nothing  at  all  about  Indian  matters. 

Tonight  I  want  to  review  with  you  some 
of  the  analytical  processes  I  have  applied 
to  my  Job  of  supervising  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  To  put  It  another  way,  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me  while  I  retrace  my 
pilgrim's  progress  toward  an  Intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  roles  and  responsibilities  In 
the  field  of  Indian  affairs. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  hope  I  can  be  forgiven  for 
inquiring  first  into  the  basic  constitutional, 
legal,  and  Judicial  authorities  for  the  pro- 
greuri  which  occupies  the  talents  and  time 
of  11,000  Bureau  employees.  For  I  feel,  as 
I  talk  tonight  with  this  highly  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  group  of  citizens  drawn 
together   by    a   common   interest   in   Indian 


affairs  :hat  we  will  not  really  communicate 
unless  you  know  what  kind  of  tests  I  am 
likely  to  apply  to  program  suggestions  made 
to  me,  whether  by  you,  the  Bureau,  or  the 
Congress. 

In  a  larger  sense,  until  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  Congress,  the  States,  the  In- 
dians, and  the  Indian  Interest  groups  like 
your  own  all  have  the  same  understanding 
of  what  the  Federal  Government  can  properly 
do.  and  what  it  cannot  legally  do,  we  simply 
won't  be  able  to  make  progress  at  all  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  a  better  life  for  a 
particular  underprivileged  segment  of  our 
population  that  happens  to  be  of  Indian 
blood. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean: 

Recently  the  national  press.  Including  the 
New  York  Times,  carried  reports  of  a  charge 
made  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho  that  up  to 
70  percent  of  all  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion at  Fort  Hall  were  near  starvation.  Well- 
intentioned  citizens  In  nearby  communities 
organized  caravans  to  take  food  to  the  starv- 
ing Indians, 

Now  of  course  the  Indians  weren't  all  eat- 
ing as  well  as  they  might  like,  but  they 
weren't  starving.  From  the  standpoint  of 
normal  welfare  standards,  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation  were  receiving  assistance  of 
various  kinds  exactly  as  non-Indians  off  the 
reservation.  No  application  or  referral  for 
welfare  had  gone  unattended,  and  In  gen- 
eral the  situation  was  probably  at  least  the 
equivalent  of.  and  possibly  superior  to.  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  welfare  and  as- 
sistance recipients  In  the  surrounding  non- 
Indian  communities. 

But  I  t-ensed  Immediately  that  the  citi- 
zens generally  were  applying  different  sets 
of  standards.  In  Pocatello  which  adjoins 
the  reservation,  the  community  expects  the 
needy  to  at  least  walk  down  to  the  court- 
house to  apply  for  relief :  recipients  of  money 
aid  get  little  aid  or  comfort  If  they  spend 
one  check  before  the  next  one  is  due.  The 
same  good  people,  however,  seem  to  expect  of 
the  Federal  Government  something  entire- 
ly different,  something  comparable  to  the  old 
rations  system  as  to  Indians — In  other  words. 
It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  a  special  responsibility 
toward  the  Indians  because  they  are  Indians, 
and  whether  they  live  on  or  off  the  reserva- 
tion. 
Well,  do  we? 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  broad  affirmative  responsibilities 
toward  Indians,  But  does  It  have  these  be- 
cause they  are  Indians,  or  are  our  programs 
rooted  In  some  more  substantial  soil  than 
ethnic  origin  or  the  accident  of  Indian  an- 
cestry. 

I  pondered  this  question  as  I  flew  toward 
Idaho  to  look  Into  the  Fort  Hall  situation, 
and  I  Jotted  down  these  notes  as  the  basts 
for  a  talk  to  the  Indians,  community  lead- 
ers, and  Interested  citizens  at  Eagle  Lodge 
at  Port  Hall: 

"THE    role    of    the    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

"(a)  We  act  within  the  laws,  and  carry 
out  programs  prescribed  and  appropriated 
for  by  the  Congress. 

"(b)  The  laws  do  not:  (1)  Confine  the 
Indians  to  the  reservation;  (2)  give  us  an 
affirmative  welfare  responsibility  toward  In- 
dians as  Indians,  any  more  than  toward  any 
other  ethnic  group;  (3)  relieve  the  States, 
counties,  or  municipalities  of  any  respon- 
sibility thev  owe  to  their  citizens  generally 
as  to  any  Indian  living  off  the  reservation, 
either  as  to  welfare,  law  enforcement,  educa- 
tion, or  anything  else. 

"(c)  The  laws  do:  (1)  Give  to  the  BIA 
the  responsibility  of  managing  trust  proper- 
ty; (2)  give  the  Indian  tribes  certain  self- 
governing  power  on  the  reservations;  (3) 
authorise  and  appropriate  for  welfare,  edu- 
cation, and  law  and  order  programs  wltiiln 
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reservaUons,  tn  recogniUon  of  the  IRA  sepa- 
ratanesa  of  Uie  tribe,  and  In  recompense  for 
tiie  tax  exempt  statris  cf  the  trust  prop- 
erty." 

I  have  no  Idea  that  you  will  all  agree  with 
everything  In  the  ha.'^ty  outline  I  scrai-led 
while  6  miles  up  in  the  clouds. 

However,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  an- 
other Rituatioa  I've  grappled  with — the  Mlc- 
cosulceep.  or  Trail  Seminoles— you  can  suffer 
with  me  the  difficulties  of  applying  for- 
mulary tests  to  the  demands  for  Indian  pro- 
grams. The  Miccosukees.  numbering  several 
hundred,  are  Indians  of  the  Everglades  who 
have  never  made  formal  peace  with  the  white 
man.  They  have  no  reservation.  As  the 
white  mans  roads  and  canala  reach  Into  the 
hitherto  trackless  swamps  they've  called 
home,  the  colosaiia  of  government  In  the  per- 
sons of  highway  engineers  and  right-of-way 
men  for  roads  and  drainage  projects  threat- 
ens to  overrun  them.  Without  acknowl- 
edged legal  title  to  their  lands,  they  claim 
a  status  and  assert  rights  which  are  not  taken 
serioasly.  The  compassionate  among  us  see 
their  desperate  plight,  and  demand  action. 

Siiould  this  action  be  provided  by  the  In- 
dian Bureau?  If  so.  and  we  undertake  to 
give  ser\ices  to  the  Miccosukees  Just  as  we 
do  the  Shoshone-Bannocks  at  Fort  Hall, 
how  do  we  rationalize  oiir  actions?  Here 
there  Is  no  trust  property;  here  there  Is  no 
treaty;  here  there  Is  not  even  a  reservation. 

Maybe  it  is  at  this  point  that  I  can  re- 
peat an  observation  I  heard  from  a  Briton 
on  a  radio  program  once — the  trouble  with 
you  Americans  is  that  you  think  every  prob- 
lem must  have  a  solution.  But  If  we  work 
out  some  pragmatic  way  to  help  the  Mic- 
cosukees. and  I'm  determined  that  we  shall, 
and  ;r  we  find  no  other  way  to  rationalize 
than  to  admit  that  we've  helped  Indians  with 
no  Jufitiflcatlon  better  than  the  frank  ad- 
mUfilon  that  it  is  because  they  are  Indians. 
we  will  be  the  better  off.  as  I  hope  to  demon- 
strate In  a  moment,  if  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  and  Invoke  the  right  to  abandon 
consistency  on   occasion. 

In  other  words.  I  think  the  Indian  busi- 
ness demands  some  ground  rule".  We  won't 
always  stay  within  them,  but  I  think  It  Is 
high  time  we  tried  to  formulate  them,  at 
least. 

Why  Is  It  high  time? 

It  is  high  time.  I  submit,  because  In  my 
opinion  we  are  not  only  not  making  progress 
toward  a  better  life  for  the  Indians,  more 
self-stifflclency.  less  emphasis  on  Indlanness. 
but  on  the  contrary  we  are  losing  ground. 

Let  me  catalog  a  few  problems  that  have 
come  to  my  desk  within  the  last  weeks  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  this  pessimistic 
view: 

Item:  Geometrically  Increasing  numbers  of 
Bureau  people  struggle  with  the  enormous 
task  of  determining  the  ownership  of  al- 
lotted lands  through  and  after  successive 
probates,  while  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
go  out  of  cultivation  each  year  because  with 
hundred.s  or  thousands  of  fractional  owners, 
the  land  has  no  owner  at  all.  This  can  only 
get  worse,  unless  new  ground  rules  are  set. 
Item:  A  tribe  of  Indians  whose  members 
are  wealthy  by  any  standard — Into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  each — look  to 
the  Bureau  to  seek  an  appropriation  to  build 
thrm  a  few  miles  of  road. 

Item:  Untold  hours  and  dollars  of  depart- 
mental effort  go  Into  the  abstruse  Inquiry 
cf  Indlanness  and  tribal  membership,  as  In- 
dian claims  are  prosecuted  to  Judgment  and 
the  possibility  of  per  capita  distribution 
looms. 

Item:  The  Indian  population  is  exploding, 
and  I'm  not  referring  to  the  land  of  which 
New  Delhi  is  the  capital.  A  clipping  with 
the  news  that  the  Indian  population  had  in- 
creased 45  percent  in  the  10  years  from  1950 
to  1960  came  to  my  attention,  but  diligent 
Inquiry  into   the   question   ol  whether   the 


census    takers   had   any   statistically    sound 
way  of  telling  brought  a  negative  reply. 

So  I'm  going  to  set  forth  some  of  my 
nominations  for  ground  rules— I  invite  you 
to  Join  In  the  game,  for  as  I've  said  Tve  been 
here  only  87  days  and  each  day  I  know  less. 
No.  1,  I  suggest.  Is  that  Indian  programs 
should  be  tied  wherever  poeslble  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  retains  a  trust 
responsibility  over  Indian  real  property.  So 
long  as  the  title  Is  In  trust,  and  Ux  exemp- 
tion status  applies  to  the  land  and  Its  fruits, 
the  Federal  Government  can  justify  per- 
forming special  services  for  Indians.  Many 
a  Federal  program  Is  based  on  this  concept; 
for  one  example,  take  aid  for  federally  Im- 
pacted scliools. 

The  minute  we  abandon  this  anchor,  the 
lid  Is  off  Pandora's  box.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration can  give  us  some  lessons  about 
the  importance  of  clinging  to  standards. 
Service  connection,  of  course.  Is  not  the  only 
test  of  eligibility  for  certain  disability  bene- 
fits, but  It  Is  a  useful  starting  point. 

Special  Federal  services  to  Indians  as  In- 
dians may  be  necessary,  and  I  don't  rule 
them  out.  But  we  mu^t  live  with  the  In- 
exorable corollary  that  we  will  isolate  the 
Indians  more  and  more  from  the  main- 
stream of  Amerlcm  life  which,  after  all.  Is 
centered  still  around  the  local  communities, 
counties  and  States.  All  I  ask  Is  that  we 
be  honest  with  ourselves  about  our  programs 
and  their  implications. 

My  second  ground  rule  or  guideline  for 
policy  and  program  formulation  is  that  we 
ought,  wherever  we  have  a  clear  choice,  to 
move  In  the  direction  of  tribal  management 
programs.  I  think  It  highly  unfortunate  that 
In  so  many  cases  there  have  been  per  capita 
distributions  dissipating  capital  assets  of 
tribal  govenunents  which  were  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  manage  wisely  for  the  con- 
tinuing benefit  of  the  tribal  members.  The 
allotment  acts  were  a  cruel  and  misguided 
hoax,  based  on  a  premise  of  an  agrarian 
Indian  society  unrealistic  at  the  outset,  and 
archaic  today.  Some  of  the  trust  responsi- 
bilities reserved  to  us  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual Indians  are  impossible  to  Justify  on 
any  rational  basis  in  their  across-the-board 
r.ppllcr-tlon.  I've  been  told  we  have  trust 
responsibilities  over  the  property  of  a  U.S. 
Congressman. 

Thirdly,  we  must  recognize  and  agree  that 
"termination"  as  a  descriptive  term  is  se- 
mantic nonsense.  As  a  ground  rule,  then, 
let  tis  say  that  we  will  cease  talking  about 
termination,  defensively  or  offensively.  The 
word  is  a  dishonest  word,  which  confuses 
ends  with  means,  and  conveys  no  real 
meaning. 

Termination,  in  the  limited  sense  of  chop- 
ping off  of  special  Indian  services,  and  abrupt 
abandonment  of  the  trust  responsibility  for 
Indian  property.  Is  not.  and  cannot  be,  a 
Justifiable  end  of  itself. 

Naturally,  we  want  the  Indian  people  to 
have  full  legal,  economic  and  social  oppor- 
tunity, but  we  do  not  espouse  the  notion 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  sur- 
gery of  simply  chopping  off  our  programs  on 
a  date  certain.  I  wish  I  had  time  here  to 
outline  what  I  thhik  "termination"  as  that 
kind  of  goal  has  cost  us  in  the  Menominee 
situation  In  Wisconsin. 

The  President  himself  has  promised  that 
the  Indian  land  base  will  be  protected,  credit 
assistance  will  be  given,  and  we  will  encour- 
age tribal  planning  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Another  ground  rule,  and  these  aren't  In 
any  order  of  Importance,  is  that  our  pro- 
grams must  be  better  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  Individual  reservation  or  tribal  situ- 
ation. We  must  show  more  Imagination  In 
matching  our  programs  to  the  potential  of 
tribal  assets,  whatever  they  may  be.  If.  as 
Is  the  case  on  some  reservations,  the  only 
real  resource  Is  the  human  resource,  then 
we  must  face  up  to  the  fact,  and  concen- 


trate on  training,  education,  location  of 
new  Job  opportunities.  If  the  resources  are 
material,  land,  water  or  mineral,  our  develop- 
ment assistance  must  be  realistic,  and  flex- 
ible, and  responsive  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion. 

Fifth,  we  must  get  far  away  from  pater- 
nalism. We  have  the  duty  of  promoting 
self-government  under  tribal  constitutions. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  freedom  of  self- 
goveriunent  Includes  freedom  to  make  mis- 
takes. We  must  get  out  of  tribal  politics, 
and  stay  out  of  tribal  politics. 

But  ground  rules  aren't  enough.  We  still 
must  examine  deeper.  We  must  exorcise 
some  ghosts;  we  must  fact  a  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant reality  which  casts  a  bitter  shadow 
over  this  whole  subject. 

The  United  States  is  conscience-stricken 
about  Its  treatment  of  Indians  In  tlie  past. 
Is  It  possible  that  we  are  beating  our  breasts 
and  wearing  the  hair  shirt  for  the  way  the 
pioneers  drove  the  Indians  from  their  lands 
and  herded  them  to  the  reservations  so  that 
we  won't  have  to  face  Uie  more  stark  shame 
of  the  way  we  are  treating  Indians  today? 
How  many  Americans  in  cities  like  Pocatello 
or  Butte  or  Rapid  City  call  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  more  food  to  the  Indians 
while  tolerating  discrimination  ranging  from 
the  patronizing,  to  the  hateful  restaurant 
window  card  "No  Dogs  or  Indians." 

Across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  ofBcials  who  ought  to  know  better — 
Judges,  lawyers,  welfare  workers,  health  of- 
ficers, and  private  citizens — (I'll  resist  the 
temptation  to  Include  Congresemen)  au- 
tomatically, unreasonably,  unthinkingly  as- 
sume that  If  a  person  appears  to  be  an  In- 
dian or  says  he  is  an  Indian  or  is  said  to  be 
an  Indian,  a  different  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations Immediately  comes  Into  effect.  Call 
the  Indian  hospital  If  he's  ill;  send  the  bill 
to  the  Government  if  he  must  be  Institu- 
tionalized; blame  the  tribe  or  the  Bureau 
or  both  if  he  breaks  a  law  like  shooting  a 
deer  out  of  season. 

Why  are  Americans  who  have  fought  the 
hardest  to  erase  this  pattern  from  the  fabric 
of  American  life  for  Negroes.  Jews,  and  other 
nilnorlty  groups  quite  often  found  In  the 
vanguard  of  those  deniandlng  special  treat- 
ment for  Indians? 

There  is  a  real  split  In  our  national  think- 
ing about  the  problem.  Ala'^^kans.  for  ex- 
ample, are  proud  of  the  fact  that  with  only 
a  minor  exception  or  two  they  have  no  In- 
dian reservations.  We  have  full  integration, 
they  boast,  of  all  the  native  groups,  Indian. 
Eskimo,  Aleut;  an  Eskimo  is  president  of  the 
Alaska  Senate.  Yet  the  most  extensive  edu- 
cational system  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs operates  is  in  Alaska.  Just  for  Indians. 
Alaskans  continually  demand  that  we  do  a 
better  Job.  build  more  facilities,  get  more 
teachers. 

Are  we  educating  Indians  In  Alaska  be- 
cause they  are  Indians?  Or  Is  it  another 
form  of  transitional  governmental  assistance 
given  a  new  State?  If  the  latter,  should  the 
schools  be  restricted,  as  they  generally  are. 
to  the  natives  and  Indians? 

These  are  hard  questions — and  on  the  sur- 
face, at  least.  It  seems  that  the  facts  sup- 
port a  statement  I  recently  made  at  a  sub- 
Cabinet  level  meeting  In  the  White  House. 
We  were  discussing  discriminatory  practices 
In  public  programs  and  I  said  that  In  one 
sense,  at  least,  the  Government  was  carrying 
on  basically  discriminatory  programs  Itself. 
The  foregoing,  I  confess.  Is  the  way  my 
own  thinking  has  developed  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  and  responsibility  toward 
American  Indians.  It  may  be  that  it  Is  a 
strange  one.  I  supervise.  In  a  general  way, 
the  operations  of  a  Bureau  In  the  Interior 
Department  whose  mission  It  has  been,  and 
still  Is,  to  serve  the  needs  of  Indians,  period. 
Not  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
whether  we  have  carried  out  our  programs. 
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because  we  thought  Indians  should  have 
special  treatment  because  they  were  Indians. 
The  Department,  I  think,  hasn't  often  asked 
whether  Its  programs  should  be  rationalized 
on  standards  applicable  to  other  Govern- 
ment programs  dealing  with  the  welfare  of 
Individual  citizens.  We  have  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  some  aspects  of  the  system 
Itself  amount  to  discrimination. 

But  I  hope  I  bring  to  my  administration 
something  more  than  an  analytical  approach, 
for  at  root  and  heart  It  remains  a  human 
problem. 

I  think  the  Department  Is  making  real 
progress  toward  making  Its  program  more 
human,  more  responsive,  more  efficient.  I 
am  convinced  that,  from  the  President  down 
to  the  Secretary,  to  me,  and  to  the  Acting 
Commissioner,  we  now  have  leadership  which 
Is  knowledgeable,  understanding,  and  com- 
passionate toward  human  beings,  including 
Indian  human  beings. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  techniques  be- 
ing applied  to  the  task  of  improvement,  such 
as  the  appointment  of  the  five-man  task 
force  by  the  Secretary,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Keeler.  Let  me  say  that  the  energy  and  In- 
terest of  the  Secretary  himself  has  Infused 
a  new  enthusiasm  In  the  Bureau  which  has 
made  It  a  new  and  exciting  place  to  work. 
We  haven't  had  bad  policies  In  the  past 
nearly  so  much  as  we've  had  an  absence  of 
policy.  Previous  Secretaries  and  previous 
Congresses  have  In  effect  told  the  Bureau  to 
run  the  Indian  business  In  such  a  way  that 
no  problems  would  be  referred  up  to  them. 

The  task  force  has  been  meeting  not  only 
In  Washington,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Your  officers  have  met  with  them,  and 
so  have  tribal  representatives  I  know  thf ; 
the  result  will  be  a  strengthening  of  our 
programs  at  the  reservation  level.  Indeed 
this  Is  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  my 
Secretary.  He  frequently  reiterates  that  we 
must  have  more  brainpower  at  the  reserva- 
tion level.  I  know  that  your  association  has 
often  called  for  us  to  take  the  wraps  off 
the  agency  superintendent.  You  are  on  the 
right  track.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  far 
better  rapport  with  your  association  and 
others  similarly  motivated.  I  think  we  can 
be  helpful  to  the  Congress. 

Your  own  role  and  responsibility  you  will 
work  out  for  yourselves.  Perhaps  you  will 
not  accept  my  premises  or  analyses.  I  hope, 
however,  that  where  we  do  see  eye  to  eye.  we 
can  pool  our  efforts.  If  you  agree,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  ought  to  have  a  greatly 
expanded  program  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion near  reservations,  to  emphasize  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  authentic  arts  and 
crafts,  to  assist  Indians  In  learning  the 
techniques  of  self-government,  then  you  can 
be  of  mighty  assistance  to  us  In  a  Joint  effort. 
I  hope  you  will. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  AMBASSADOR  STE- 
VENSON AT  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Oigamzation  Affairs.  I  have 
followed  with  special  interest  and  ad- 
miration the  activities  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son as  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  A  few  days  ago  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  which  commented  up>on  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  in  this  crucially  im- 
FX)rtant  assignment. 

William  R.  Frye  has  contributed  to  the 
Sunday  Star  another  fine  and  perceptive 
article  about  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
role  at  the  United  Nations,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prints  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stevenson's  Rolk  at  U.N.  Impressive 
(By  WUUam  R.  Prye) 

UNrrED  Nations,  NY. — The  first  100  days 
of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  at  the  United  Nations 
have  been  tumultuous,  frustrating  and  In- 
conclusive In  all  respects  but  one.  That 
one:  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  personally.  Is  a 
master  of  the  diplomatic  trade. 

The  new  U.S.  delegate  to  the  U.N.  scarcely 
had  time  to  dust  off  his  desk  last  January 
before  a  major  Congo  crisis  blew  up  In  his 
face  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of  Patrice 
Lumumba.  Much  of  the  next  3  months 
found  him  In  the  midst  of  one  such  chal- 
lenge after  another. 

He  survived — and  survived  very  well 

Looking  back  on  the  last  100  days,  three 
major  threads  can  be  detected: 

Mr.  Stevenson  sought  to  Identify  the 
United  States  with  antlcolonlal  Africa  and 
Asia,  at  the  same  time  minimizing,  where 
he  could,  the  damage  to  traditional  Ameri- 
can alliances  with  Europe  and  Latin 
America. 

He  sought  to  establish  a  line  of  com- 
munication. If  not  yet  of  meaningful  nego- 
tiation, with  the  Soviet  delegation. 

He  opened  up  for  reconsideration  tradi- 
tional U.S.  policies,  tactics  and  viewpoints, 
giving  other  delegates  a  welcome  Impression 
of  flexibility  and  opeiimlndedness.  At  the 
same  time,  he  Introduced  a  new  dimension 
of  subtlety  and  literary  style  Into  American 
public  utterances  here. 

EXTRAORDINABT    REPUTATION 

Mr.  Stevenson  had  the  advantage  of  an 
extraordinary  reputation  preceding  him.  In 
a  sense,  this  reputation  was  also  a  handicap. 
In  that  his  every  utterance  was  expected  to 
be  In  Iambic  pentameter,  and  no  man  could 
live  up  to  such  a  standard.  But  In  general. 
It  was  an  asset  to  have  U.N.  delegates  view- 
ing him  through  rose-tinted  spectacles. 

Soon  after  he  arrived,  the  usually  blase 
Secret.arlat  News,  house  organ  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold's  International  civil  service,  passed 
along  to  Its  readers  a  highly  complimentary 
bit  of  Stevensonlana.  The  new  U.S.  delegate, 
It  said,  had  been  asked  how  he  managed  to 
avoid  the  deleterious  effects  of  so  much  pop- 
ular adulation. 

"Oh."  he  was  quoted  as  replying.  "It's  all 
right  so  long  as  you  don't  Inhale."  The  at- 
titude behind  publication  of  this  story  was 
as  significant  as  the  story  Itself. 

Mr.  Stevenson  began  his  tenure  with  Im- 
portant personal  and  policy  approaches  to 
the  Africans.  He  paid  them  elaborate  cour- 
tesies, sought  them  out  socially,  and  asked 
their  advice.  More  important,  he  followed 
that  advice,  at  least  in  certain  respects. 

A  CHANGING  POLICY 

The  U.S.  Congo  policy  underwent  subtle 
but  significant  changes  In  directions  desired 
by  the  moderate  Africans.  A  U.S.  aid  plan 
for  Africa,  first  presented  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  was  followed  up. 

Mr.  Stevenson  sided  with  the  Africans  and 
Asians  against  Portugual  on  freedom  for 
Angola.  He  and  his  aids  denounced  South 
African  apartheid  (racial  segregation)  more 
forthrlghtly  than  Americans  had  ever  de- 
nounced It  before. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  and  India 
began  cooperating  more  closely  than  they 
had  In  years,  to  mutual  advantage. 

It  was  not  all  gravy,  however.  Latin  Amer- 
icans, envious  of  the  attention  given  to 
Africa  and  fearful  that  help  to  that  con- 
tinent would  cut  Into  their  slice  of  the  aid 
pie,  began  to  sulk. 

They  staged  a  full-scale  revolt  against  pay- 
ing their  share  of  the  Congo  peace  operation, 
and  had  to  be  bought  off  with  80  percent 
rebates,  largely  financed  by  the  United 
States. 


Whether  out  of  deference  to  Latin  fears 
or  for  other  reasons,  Mr.  Stevenson  pulled 
back  slightly  on  the  Africa  aid  plan — and  a 
disappointed  Africa  began  to  complain.  Jaja 
Wachuku,  of  Nigeria,  delivered  two  bitter 
antl-Amerlcan  tirades,  rubbing  much  of  the 
gloss  off  the  earlier  honeymoon. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Stevenson  took  a  new  look 
at  issues  involving  the  Russians.  He  tried 
to  reach  a  broad  understanding  with  them 
early  In  March  for  a  moratorium  on  the  cold 
war  In  the  U.N. 

DROPPING    EMBARRASSMENTS 

The  negotiations  were  by  no  means  entire- 
ly successful,  but  he  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  did  succeed  In  eliminating  certain 
embarrassments  for  the  United  States  and  In 
producing  circumstances  which  led  to  a  drop- 
ping of  Hungary  and  Tibet,  at  least  until 
September. 

Critics  called  this  "softness"  to  the  Com- 
munists, but  others  felt  It  was  fiexiblllty  in 
conditions  where  the  United  States  had  much 
to  gain  from  a  tempKirary  cease-fire  on  some 
propaganda  fronts. 

The  Cuban  crisis  presented  Mr.  Stevenson 
with  by  far  his  most  serious  problem.  He 
had  a  mountainous  task,  defending  the 
U.8.  position  In  an  action  of  which 
virtually  everyone  else  In  the  U.N.  disap- 
proved— some,  including  Latin  Americans, 
very  strongly,  indeed. 

Nevertheless,  by  eloquence  and  patient  lob- 
bying, he  succeeded  In  shunting  the  General 
Assembly  Into  an  empty  exhortation  for 
peace.  Stronger  criticism  was  shelved, 
though  not  until  after  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  bad  tongue  lashing  and  a  44-7 
rebuke  In  committee  for  giving  bases  to  the 
antl-Castro  rebels. 

This,  plus  an  Arab  explosion  against  Amer- 
ican support  of  Israel,  represented  Steven- 
sou's  principal  setbacks.  He  scored  on  the 
Congo,  on  relations  with  India,  and — despite 
Wachuku — on  friendship  with  the  new 
Africans. 

The  consensus  here  Is  that  the  United 
States  Is  represented  In  the  U.N.  by  a  man 
of  exceptional  stature. 


SUPPORT   FOR   DEICING   PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  man's 
progress,  to  a  large  degree,  has  been  ac- 
complished by  conquering  and  harness- 
ing the  forces  of  nature. 

Tliis  has  been  done  in  a  multitude  of 
ways. 

The  conquest  of  space ;  the  harnessing 
of  the  atom;  the  mastering  of  aerody- 
namics: all  of  these,  and  other  human 
efforts,  demonstrate  man's  attempts  and 
successes  at  conquering  and  utilizing 
such  forces  in  the  universe. 

Even  in  these  modern  times,  however, 
man  still  reaches  out  for  a  greater  under- 
standing of  these  forces,  as  well  as  for 
ways  and  means  to  harness  them,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  humanity. 

In  the  polar  hemispheres  of  the 
world,  for  example,  icing  during  the 
winter  months  still  proves  a  major  ob- 
stacle of  nature  to  navigation,  trade,  and 
commerce — and  other  human  activities. 

If  the  icing  problem  could  be  solved, 
it  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  countiT- 

In  recent  times,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  develop  deicing  systems. 

Although  only  in  the  rudimentary 
stage,  these  developments  have  shown 
sufBcient  progress,  in  my  judgment,  to 
warrant  further  investigation. 

Consequently.  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.   1704.  to  authorize  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  an  ex- 
tensive study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  developing  deicing  systems.  The  pur- 
pose would  be  to  extend  the  shipping  sea- 
son in  the  northerly  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  idea  has  sparked  a  great  deal  of 
interest  throughout  the  country. 

Recently,  for  example,  I  received  a 
message  from  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Waterway  Association,  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
endorsement  by  this  fine  association,  as 
well  as  an  editorial  from  the  News  Trib- 
une, of  Duluth,  Mirm.,  also  supporting 
the  idea,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Upper  Mississippi  Waterway 

Association,  Inc., 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  1, 1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbar  Senator  Wiley.  We  have  noted  with 
Interest  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  24  the  Introduction  by  you  of  S.  1704 
In  which  other  Senators  have  Joined  to  pro- 
vide for  an  investigation  and  study  of  water- 
way deicing  systems  for  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  providing  year-round  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. We  hope  this  bill  will  be  enacted  and 
that  the  study  will  be  fruitful. 

Our  interest  in  this  study  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  same  problem  of  seasonal  navi- 
gation quite  seriously  affects  navigation  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  River.  There  Is  no 
navigation  to  and  from  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  from  approximately 
December  1  to  April  1,  and  in  fact  this  Is 
true  for  almost  all  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  above  St.  Louis.  At  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  October  21,  1960.  this  association 
adopted,  among  other  resolutions,  the  fol- 
lowing which  deals  with  this  subject: 

ICEBREAKING 

"River  transportation  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  ceases  in  various  areas  every  year 
for  as  long  as  4  months  due  to  ice  conditions. 
A  longer  operating  season  where  physically 
possible  would  better  utilize  the  public  In- 
vestment in  inland  waterways  and  allow 
tisers  of  river  transportation  to  operate  more 
economically. 

"We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate sufflcient  funds  to  permit  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  study  ice  conditions  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  to  determine  whether,  and  to 
what  extent.  Installations  of  winter-use  facil- 
ities and  application  of  known  icebreaking 
techniques  Is  Justified  by  the  economic  ratio 
of  benefits  to  expense." 

It  Is  hoped  therefore  that  solutions  sought 
by  your  bill  will  be  found,  since  such  an- 
swers should  almost  certainly  also  solve  the 
problem  of  river  navigation  In  areas  where 
severe  icing  occurs. 

/Sincerely  yours, 

A.  C.  Mills, 

Secretary. 


favorite  points  was  an  assertion  that  the 
waterway  would  be  frozen  up  a  large  part 
of  the  year,  einyway. 

It  seems  fair  to  note  that  Senator  Wilet 
isn't  asking  for  all-year  shipping  to  start 
la  the  fall  of  1961.  No;  but  he  proposes  a 
study  of  the  obstacles  and  advantages,  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1962. 

Quite  possibly  most  of  today's  adults  won't 
live  to  see  a  time  when  benefits  of  channel 
Ice  prevention  will  be  worth  what  they  cost. 
But  techniques  will  Improve  and  needs  will 
grow.  We  might  be  a  happier,  more  secure 
Nation  today  if  we  had  bothered  a  bit,  25 
years  ago  for  example,  about  travel  Into 
space. 

RECOGNITION    OF    POLAND'S 
CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  May  3, 
1961,  marked  the  170th  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

The  historic  charter  adopted  in  1791 
still  lives  in  spirit,  in  the  hearts  of  Po- 
lish people  in  their  homeland,  and 
throughout  the  world — even  though  to- 
talitarian communism  now  rules  in  Po- 
land. 

The  spirit  of  the  1791  Constitution — 
bringing  about  significant  political,  so- 
cial, and  educational  reforms — also 
elicits  the  respect  of  other  nationals 
around  the  globe. 

As  evidence  of  friendship  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Po- 
lish people — Members  of  Congress  tradi- 
tionally join  in  observance  of  this  Polish 
national  holiday. 

I  now  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  1791  Consti- 
tution. As  well,  I  would  pay  homage  to 
the  Polish  people,  who — despite  the 
existence  of  a  communistic  system  in 
their  homeland— keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  philosophy  reflected  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  is  similar,  in  word  and 
spirit,  to  our  own  Constitution,  such  as: 

All  power  In  civic  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  State,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

Observances  alone,  however,  are  use- 
less, without  rededication  to  the  high 
values,  ideals,  and  principles  inherent  in 
such  anniversaries. 

The  observance  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  then,  offers  an  opportunity  for  free 
world  rededication  to  the  ultimate  free- 
ing of  the  Polish,  as  well  as  other  orbit- 
country  peoples,  from  enslavement  to 
totalitarian  communism. 


cause,   as   the   International   Monetary 
Fund  release  states : 

The  stage  has  thus  been  set  for  renewed 
efforts  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  Spanish  economy  under  conditions  of 
balanced  growth. 

In  this  day  and  age,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  the  progress  made  by  Spain 
as  reported  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  is  a  bright  light  which  many 
other  nations  may  want  to  reflect  upon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  issued  by  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  No.  351,  and  dated  May  1. 
1961,  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International  Monetary  PuifO 
Press  Release  No.  351 
The  Spanish  Government  has  repaid  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  $15.4  million 
and  £2  million,  thus  completing  ahead  of 
schedule  the  repayment  of  the  equivalent 
of  $50  million  obtained  from  the  Fund  In 
August  1959  In  connection  with  the  com- 
prehensive program  of  Internal  and  external 
stabilization  measures  Introduced  at  that 
time. 

The  Government  has  also  canceled  as  of 
March  20,  1961,  the  1-year  standby  arrange- 
ment concluded  In  August  1959,  which  had 
been  prolonged  for  another  year  in  August 
1960.  Under  this  arrangement  Spain  bad 
been  authorized  to  draw  an  additional  $25 
million  from  the  Fund  In  case  of  need,  but 
this  facility  was  never  used. 

The  Spanish  Government  earlier  this  year 
repaid  $24  million  drawn  from  the  OEEC. 
and  also  canceled  the  undrawn  part  of  the 
credit  extended  by  the  OEEC  at  the  time  of 
the  Introduction  of  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram. The  Government  has  also  canceled 
$71  million  of  credit  lines  extended  to  It  by 
U.S.  banks  In  support  of  the  stabilization 
program.  These  credit  lines  had  not  been 
used. 

These  advance  repayments  and  cancella- 
tions reflect  the  success  of  the  stabilization 
program.  Spain's  gross  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  increased  from  a  level  of 
$63  million  Just  before  the  Introduction  of 
the  program  to  $600  million  at  the  end  of 
March  1961.  The  rise  In  prices  prevailing 
before  the  stabilization  program  was  Intro- 
duced has  been  arrested,  exports  have  sub- 
stantially Increased,  and  income  from 
tourism  collected  into  the  central  reserves 
has  greatly  expanded.  Gradually  the  re- 
strictions on  unports  and  invisibles  have 
been  considerably  reduced  and  with  a  new 
foreign  Investment  law  the  chances  of  at- 
tracting foreign  capital  have  been  enhanced. 
The  stage  has  thus  been  set  for  renewed  ef- 
forts to  accelerate  the  development  of  the 
Spanish  economy  under  conditions  of  bal- 
anced growth. 


[From   the   Duluth    (Minn.)    News-Tribune, 

Apr.  26,  19611 
Winter  Navigation  STtmY  Worth  While 
Pnator  Wiijrr.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
probably  expected  some  kidding  when  he 
started  hi.  campaign  for  an  Army  Engineers' 
study  of  problems  and  possibilities  of  year- 
round  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He  had 
heard  years  of  speeches  by  opponents  of  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  seaway.    One  of  their 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  ECON- 
OMY OF  SPAIN 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  has  is- 
sued a  significant  press  release  which 
sets  forth  in  some  detail  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  economy  in  Spain. 

The  Fund  reports  that  the  Spanish 
Government  has  repaid  $50  million  ob- 
tained from  the  Fund  in  1959,  far  ahead 
of  schedule.  The  Spanish  Government 
has  also  been  able  to  cancel  arrange- 
ments which  it  had  set  up  for  certain 
credits  which  now  are  not  needed  be- 


REPRESENTATIONAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  interested  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  21  edition  of  the 
Concord  Monitor.  This  editorial  was 
written  by  James  M.  Langley.  formerly 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Pakistan.  It 
is  entitled  "An  Old  Misconception"  and 
deals  with  the  matter  of  representation 
funds.  I  think  it  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary to  clear  up  the  confusion  which 
exists  with  respect  to  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Old  Misconception 
Representational  funds  allowed  in  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  have  been 
under  attack  mistakenly  for  years  as  repre- 
senting primarily  expenditures  for  liquor. 
Mostly,  Ambassadors  and  others  of  lesser 
rank  who  have  had  to  do  desirable  and  nec- 
essary diplomatic  entertaining  have  spent 
their  own  funds  over  and  above  the  meager 
entertainment  allowances  and  kept  quiet 
publicly.  Privately  they  have  done  a  lot  of 
Justified  grumbling. 

We  know  something  of  all  this  from  2 
years  of  service  in  Karachi.  Pakistan  Is  a 
Moslem  country  and  most  Moslems  do  not 
drink  liquor.  At  receptions  and  dinners  soft 
drinks  were  provided  for  them.  At  affairs 
attended  also  by  the  other  diplomats  liquor 
was  also  provided.  Soft  drinks  or  liquor, 
however,  were  Incidental  to  other  expenses, 
particularly  food,  the  hiring  of  extra  serv- 
ants, the  retaining  of  police  to  handle  car 
traffic,  the  erection  of  shamlanas  (colorful 
tents  without  side  walls)  and  the  hiring  of 
rugs  to  spread  upon  the  ground,  the  renting 
of  chairs,  the  renting  of  glassware  and  dishes, 
the  provision  of  temporary  lighting,  and 
often  the  hiring  of  mu.slclans. 

On  our  national  dav,  July  4,  a  brief  hour 
for  diplomats  of  other  countries  to  pay  their 
respects,  at  noon.  wa.s  followed  late  In  the 
afternoon  by  a  reception  for  all  Americans. 
Some  2.500  to  3,000  American  men.  women. 
and  chUdren  had  to  be  taken  care  of  and 
hot  dogs,  hamburgers  cokes,  and  beer  were 
provided.  There  was  no  liquor.  This  day 
alone  cost  the  larger  f  hare  of  the  year's  rep- 
resentation allowance  of  the  Ambassador. 

Dinners  or  receptions  were  frequently  nec- 
essary to  present  vlsHlng  American  VIP's  to 
persons  they  wished  to  or  should  meet,  in- 
cluding key  American  officials  as  well  as  Im- 
portant Pakistanis  and  dlplomate  of  other 
countries. 

Then  there  were  the  dinners  essential  to 
repay  Invitations  which  the  Ambassador  had 
accepted  to  other  eribassles,  to  the  Presi- 
dent's and  to  the  Prime  Minister's  and  other 
Ministers'  houses,  in  addition  to  those  of 
ImpKirtant  private  citizens. 

Incidentally.  American  military  personnel 
in  the  attach^  posts  and  the  military  assUt- 
ance  program  had  re]>resentatlon  allowances 
which  exceeded  thofo  parceled  out  through 
the  Department  of  State. 

Entertaining  can  be  overdone,  but  most 
of  it  is  inescapable  .n  the  Foreign  Service. 
Liquor  is  a  minor  fraction  of  its  cost,  but  la 
required  at  times. 

President  Kennedy  is  right  In  expecting 
the  Congress  to  provide  reasonable  repre- 
sentational allowances.  Career  personnel  is 
not  so  well  paid  that  It  can  privately  afford 
such  expenses  requls  te  to  carrying  out  diplo- 
matic responsibilities  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  Receptions  and  din- 
ners are  not  held  for  pleasure.  Actually, 
they  are  a  burden,  and  sometimes  even  a 
boor,  but  nevertheless  necessary. 


THE  PUBLIC  DI3T  AS  A  THREAT 
TO  NATIONAL  FINANCIAL  STRUC- 
TURE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
heve  it  is  continuously  important  for  all 
of  us — Members  o*."  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  and  the 
American  taxpayer — to  keep  in  mind  the 
constant  threat  to  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  our  country  through  mounting 
annual  expenditures  with  Uttle  regard 
to  the  now  staggermg  public  debt  of  the 
United  States.  Tliis  problem  has  both- 
ered me  for  years,  as  it  has  many  other 
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Members  of  Congress,  and  with  this  in 
mind,  I  and  others  have  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  legislation  which 
would  force  upon  the  Nation  a  balanced 
budget. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  brief  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  22.  1961.  edition  of 
the  publication  Life  Lines.  In  one  arti- 
cle "Draining  Our  Financial  Strength." 
Life  Lines  points  up  forcefully  the  great 
expenditures  of  our  Government  over 
the  years  for  foreign  aid  to  restore  the 
economies  of  our  allies.  This  was  done 
at  the  expense  of  not  only  our  own 
national  economy  but  especially  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  wage  earner's 
pockctbook. 

The  second  article  "Creating  Perpet- 
ual Debt."  calls  attention  to  Thomas 
Jefferson's  words  of  wisdom  on  economy 
and  the  public  debt.  I  commend  both 
articles  to  the  reading  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  request,  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Life  Lines,  Mar.  22.  1961] 
Draining  Our  Financial  Strength 
In  the  last  20  years,  the  United  States 
has  spent  $133  billion  on  foreign  aid.  The 
program  had  a  twofold  pvirpose;  First,  it 
was  to  assist  both  our  allies  and  former 
enemies  In  World  War  II  In  restoring  their 
economies.  The  second  purpose  was  to  win 
the  peace  and  to  stop  the  growth  of  com- 
munism. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  has  been 
successful.  So  successful  in  fact  that  today 
the  American  economy  is  in  grave  danger 
because  of  the  low-wage  competition  from 
these  countries  that  we  have  rebuilt  with 
the  taxes  of  American  wage  earners.  With 
80  percent  of  aU  taxes  coming  from  people 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  per  year, 
the  American  laboring  man  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  paying  for  the  factories  in  foreign 
countries  that  now  are  driving  him  from 
his  Job  here  at  home.  The  total  debt  of 
the  United  States  is  now  more  than  the 
combined  debt  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  countries  whose  economies 
have  been  rebuilt  with  the  tax  dollars  of 
the  American  laboring  men  and  women  are 
now  in  a  position  to  help  other  underdevel- 
oped nations  and  there  has  been  some  talk 
about  this  happening.  Unfortunately  for 
the  American  taxpayer.  It  has  been  mostly 
talk  with  very  Uttle  action. 

Instead  of  cutting  off  the  aid  program  to 
these  countries  who  are  frankly  in  a  much 
better  financial  position  than  we  are,  our 
Government  continues  It  year  after  year. 

As  to  the  second  purpose  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  that  of  winning  the  peace  and 
stopping  communism,  this  has  been  a  mis- 
erable failure.  We  have  given  India,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  neutral,  more  than  two 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  Yet  India 
votes  against  the  United  States  in  the  U.N. 
Tito,  of  Yugoslavia,  who  has  stated  frankly. 
"In  any  future  war.  we  shall  march  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Soviet  Russia,"  h-as  re- 
ceived almost  the  same  amount,  more  than 
two  billion  dollars.  Poland  and  Indonesia, 
both  openly  communistic,  have  received  an- 
other billion  and  stlU  are  receiving  yearly 
hundreds  of  millions  of  American  tax  dol- 
lars Communism,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  stopped  by  this  fantastic  outpouring  of 
American  money,  has  extended  Its  borders 
to  within  90  miles  of  the  coast  of  Florida. 
To  those  critics  who  say  that  anyone  who 
Is  opposed  to  foreign  aid  Is  hardhearted  and 


unconcerned  about  the  rest  of  the  world, 
may  we  pose  Just  one  question?  If  America 
permits  herself  to  be  spent  into  national 
bankruptcy — If  we  do  not  maintain  our 
fiscal  Integrity  here  at  home — how  long  will 
any  nation  on  earth  be  able  to  remain  free 
from  communism? 

Peaceful  coexistence  to  the  Communist 
means  a  gradual  triumph  of  the  worldwide 
conspiracy  to  end  freedom.  Spending  Amer- 
ica's financial  strength  to  nothingness  is 
the  surest  way  of  achieving  that  goal — aU 
by  peaceful  means. 

[From    Life    Lines.    Mar.    22.    1961] 
Creating  Perpetual  Debt 

Thomas  Jefferson  said : 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  virtues  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To  preserve 
our  Independence  we  must  not  let  cur  lead- 
ers load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  If  we  run 
Into  such  debts,  we  must  be  taxed  In  our 
meat  and  drink.  In  our  necessities,  and  in 
our  comfortB.  in  our  labor  and  In  our  amuse- 
ments. If  we  can  prevent  the  Government 
from  wasting  the  labor  of  the  people,  under 
the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be 
happy." 

Those  words  shotild  be  emblazoned  on 
every  one  of  the  thovisands  of  buUdlngs  oc- 
cupied by  the  Federal  Government. 

What  is  our  Government  doing  today  If  It 
Is  not  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under 
the  pretense  of  caring  for  them?  What  is 
it  doing  if  It  Is  not  creating  perpetual  debt? 
If  we  as  Individuals  were  to  operate  under 
the  same  financial  philosophy  as  our  Gov- 
ernment, we  would  never  give  a  thought  to 
our  Incomes  and  would  think  only  of  what 
we  would  like  to  spend.  We  could  plan  that 
trip  to  Bermuda,  buy  that  extra  car,  get  that 
luxurious  yacht,  build  that  desirable  addition 
to  the  house,  purchase  a  country  estate  for 
our  leisure  hours — and  tell  oxirselves  that 
we  must  have  all  these  things  simply  be- 
cause we  want  them.  Of  course  we  would 
end  up  In  the  bankruptcy  courts  and  perhaps 
in  Jail. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ran  Its  financial  affairs  the  way  the 
average  American  family  does,  it  would  begin 
by  estimating  what  Its  revenues  should  be 
and  then  would  adjust  its  spending  to  stay 
within  the  limits  of  the  Income.  And  we 
would  pay  something  every  year  on  the 
national  debt. 

Such  a  revolution  In  Government  financ- 
ing Is  long  overdue. 

Not  the  least  effect  of  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  taxation  Is  the  loss  of  freedom.  For  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  also  said,  "We  must  make 
our  choice  between  economy  and  liberty, 
between  profusion  and  servitude." 


EXCHANGE  OF  JOURNALISTS  WITH 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  largest  Catholic  newspapers  in 
this  country  with  a  weekly  circulation 
is  Our  Sunday  Visitor.  Seldom  does  an 
issue  go  by  which  does  not  carry  one  or 
more  sound  anti-Communist  articles. 
The  March  26  issue  has  just  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  The  warning  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  carried  in 
Father  Ginders  column.  "Right  or 
Wrong"  is  both  timely  and  important. 
Four  preliminary  steps  to  educate  the 
American  public  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
inevitability  of  recognizing  Red  China 
are  set  forth  in  this  article. 

These  were: 

1.  There  will  be  an  early  decision  by  the 
new  administration  permitting  a  number  of 
sovletlzed  Chinese  journalists  to  enter  this 
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country,  with  the  simultaneous  authoriza- 
tion of  U.S.  newsmen  In  limited  numbers  to 
visit  Red  China. 

2.  A  cultural  exchange  program. 

3.  Relaxation  of  the  embargo  on  shipments 
to  Red  China. 

4.  Finally,  complete  acceptance  of  the  Red 
capture  of  China  as  a  fait  accompli  with  an 
exchange  of  ambassadors. 

I  commend  the  Sunday  Visitor  for 
publishing  this  article  and.  in  order  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Right  or  Wrong — Change  in  Climate 
(Father  Glnders  views  on  current  events) 
On  January  22  under  the  title  "Stop 
Thief"  this  column  predicted  that  "traitor- 
ous Reds  here  In  the  United  States  and  all 
over  the  world  will  concert  their  efforts  with 
special  vigor  during  1961  to  procure  diplo- 
matic recognition  by  our  Government  and 
a-lmLssion  to  the  U.N.  (with  a  place  as  one 
of  the  great  powers  on  the  Security  Council) 
f<}r  Communist  China." 

We  then  quoted  a  memorandum  from 
Father  Joseph  F.  Thornlng.  of  World  Affairs, 
outlining  four  steps  by  which  this  goal  would 
be  reached : 

'1.  There  will  be  an  early  decision  by  the 
new  administration  permitting  a  number  of 
Sovletized  Chinese  Journalists  to  enter  this 
country,  with  the  simultaneous  authoriza- 
tion of  US.  newsmen  In  limited  numbers  to 
visit  Red  China. 

"2.  A  cultural  exchange  program. 
"3.  Relaxation   of    the   embargo   on    ship- 
ments to  Red  China. 

■4.  Finally,  complete  acceptance  of  the 
Red  capture  of  China  as  a  fait  accompli 
with   an   exchange   of   Ambassadors." 

On  March  1.  less  than  6  weeks  after  that 
column  appeared.  United  Press  International 
reported  that  our  Government  would  sub- 
mit the  names  of  34  U.S.  reporters  cleared  for 
travel  to  Communist  China.  Speaking  for 
tha  State  Department.  Lincoln  White  said 
that  this  would  enable  the  Chinese  Reds  to 
submit  an  equally  long  list  or  a  longer  one. 
Mr.  White  assumed  that  If  more  than  34  bona 
fide  Chinese  newsmen  were  submitted  for 
US.  visas,  they  would  be  cleared  by  our 
Government. 

We  hardly  thought  It  would  come  so  soon. 
Watch,  now,  for  the  next  Item  on  the  time- 
table— the  cultural  exchange. 

Now.  you  know  and  I  know  that  the 
United  States  has  quite  a  bit  to  lose  and 
nothing  at  all  to  gain  by  such  a  gambit, 
whereas  with  Red  China  It  Is  Just  the  re- 
verse. Why  then  Is  It  being  pushed,  and  by 
whom? 

There  are  other  questions  equally  urgent 
that  come  to  mind  In  numbers  too  great 
for  recording  here.    For  Instance: 

WTiy  did  the  State  Department  give  tacit 
encouragement  to  the  overthrow  of  antl- 
Communlst  dictators  such  as  Syngman  Rhee 
of  South  Korea.  Batista  of  Cuba,  and  Tru- 
JUlo  of  the  Dominican  Republic?  What  does 
Tito  have  that  TruJUlo  lacks?  How  Is  Go- 
mulka  of  Poland  better  than  Syngman 
Rhee? 

Why  was  the  State  Department  so  anxious 
to  help  Castro  when  all  their  advice  Indi- 
cated that  he  was  a  veteran  Communist? 
And  granted  that  it  was  nothing  worse  than 
abysmal  stupidity  on  the  part  of  Roy  Ru- 
bottom  and  William  Wleland.  why  were  they 
promoted  instead  of  being  sacked? 

Whose  advice  was  It  that  we  lose  the  war 
In  Korea? 

Who  promoted  the  Khrushchev  and  Ml- 
koyan  visits  to  this  country? 

Who  Is  behind  the  agitation  for  ditching 
o'or  defenses  and  standing  naked  and  un- 


armed   before    the    atomic    might    of    the 

Who  Is  it  that,  each  year  urges  millions  of 
dollars  from  us  is  a  free  gift  to  Communist 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia? 

Who  persuaded  Mr.  Elsenhower  to  order 
a  foreign  flag  flown  beside  our  own  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  against  the  all  but  unanimous 
advice  of  Congress? 

Whose  work  created  the  climate  of  opinion 
In  this  country  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
felt  able  to  strike  down  practically  all  of 
our  defenses  against  the  citizen-traitor  here 
In  the  United  States?  And  why  did  they 
do  It? 

Who  Is  behind  the  movement  to  abolish 
the  one  committee  In  Congress  specifically 
authorized  to  iisk  questions — not  about 
kidnaping  or  rape,  not  about  Industrial 
monopolies  or  labor  racketeers,  but  about 
the    critical   subject   of  communism? 

Why  Is  It  considered  boorish  to  question 
the  wild  and  dangerous  notion  that  all  of 
our  homegrown  spies  dropped  dead  when 
Senator  McCarthy  was  censured? 

These  disturbing  phenomena  have  re- 
sulted, at  worst,  from  the  criminal  con- 
spiracy of  world  communism — at  best,  from 
a  "stupidity"  so  carefully  worked  out.  so 
logically  enmeshed  at  every  step  as  to  be, 
frankly,  unbelleveable. 

In  1947,  the  Hovise  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  conducted  hearings  In 
Hollywood.  Their  questioning  tincovered  a 
hard  core  of  10  witnesses  who.  Instead  of 
cooperating,  defied  and  vilified  the  Com- 
mittee, denouncing  the  United  States  while 
at  the  same  time  Invoking  the  protection 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  American  public  was  shocked.  In 
self-defense,  the  heads  of  the  movie  indus- 
try entered  Into  a  gentlemen's  agreement, 
known  as  the  Waldorf  Declaration,  not  to 
hire  anyone  unless  he  first  renounced  the 
Communist  Party. 

Among  some  250  people  who  refused  to 
repudiate  their  disloyalty  was  Dalton 
Trumbo.  He  went  to  Jail  for  10  months  In 
1950  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

Since  then,  he  has  staged  a  comeback 
that  can  only  be  called  a  triumph,  with 
the  production  of  two  of  his  scripts.  "Ex- 
odus" and  "Spartacus,"  both  of  them  big, 
costly  things,  both  propaganda  vehicles  for 
the  current  party  line.  He  was  glorified  In 
an  extensive  eulogy  by  Time  (Jan.  2).  Im- 
plying that  the  punishment  of  disloyalty 
Is  "McCarthyUm."  Many  of  the  critics 
have  come  forward  to  congratulate  Trum- 
bo on  his  rehabilitation  and  to  praise  the 
producers  for  their  "courage." 

Now,  Trumbo  has  not  changed.  He  has 
never  purged  himself  of  his  contempt  nor 
renounced  the  views  that  led  to  his  ques- 
tioning. In  1950  he  was  odious  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  By  1961  he  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  hero.  Obviously  It  is  public 
opinion  that  has  changed  from  a  state  of 
alarmed  patriotism  to  one  of  apathy  to- 
ward treason. 

One  recalls  the  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  9  days  after  his  inaugu- 
ration: "Today,"  he  said,  "we  need  a  nation 
of  mlnutemen;  citizens  who  are  not  only 
prepared  to  take  up  arms,  but  citizens  who 
regard  the  preservation  of  freedom  as  a 
basic  purpose  of  their  dally  life  and  who 
are  willing  to  consciously  work  and  sacri- 
fice for  that  freedom.  The  cause  of  liberty, 
the  caiise  of  America,  cannot  succeed  with 
any  lesser  effort." 

Studied  In  the  context  of  current  events, 
the  Presidents  words  are  almost  ominous. 


SPACE -CIVILIAN  CONTROL  IN  JOINT 
CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  BRIIX3ES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  long 
maintained   a  close   and   objective   in- 


terest in  national  security.  An  organ- 
ization born  of  the  Nation's  armed  con- 
flicts, the  VFW,  in  common  with  our 
other  great  veterans'  organizations,  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  complex  and  press- 
ing requirements  of  defense. 

No  aspect  of  defense  has  received 
closer  scrutiny  by  the  VFW  than  the 
problem  of  civihan  control  over  the  vast 
and  powerful  Defense  Establishme»t^. 
The  VFW  has  shared  with  the  Congress 
absolute  faith  in  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutional principle  of  civilian  control 
over  the  military  forces  of  our  Nation. 

I  find,  therefore,  of  more  than  passing 
interest  a  brief  but  penetrating  com- 
ment in  the  current  issue  of  the  VFW 
American  Security  Reporter  entitled 
"Space-Civilian  Control  in  the  JCS."  It 
is  an  analysis,  distinguished  by  its 
clarity,  of  the  delicate  balance  of 
civilian-military  leadership  and  effort 
which  must  obtain  at  the  highest  level 
of  our  defense  organization  if  we  are  to 
receive  in  full  measure  the  best  con- 
tributions of  both.  Just  as  the  Congress 
must  be  ever  alert  to  any  erosion  of  firm 
civilian  control  of  the  military,  so  also 
must  we  insist  that  the  JCS  system  be 
used  to  the  fullest.  The  country  needs 
the  best  of  both  its  civilian  and  military 
leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comment  to  which  I  refer 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. It  warrants  the  careful  reading 
of  all  thoughtful  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  comment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Space-Civilian  Control  in  the  JCS 
The  Pentagon  Is  still  reverberating  over  the 
recent  decision  giving  the  Air  Force  pri- 
macy In  space  development.  The  purpose 
here  Is  not  to  go  Into  the  pros  and  cona 
of  that  order — although  It  must  be  recog- 
nized on  the  basis  of  congressional  and  Army 
and  Navy  reaction— that  grave  questions  are 
raised  by  this  edict. 

The  fundamental  Issue  Involved  in  the 
recent  space  directive  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  one  of  governmental  procedure. 
In  this  case  the  emphasis  focuses  upon  the 
role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  defense  policies  and 
the  relationship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
as  a  corporate  body,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. By  law  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
system  is  the  central  feature  of  defense 
planning  at  the  seat  of  government.  Vested 
with  no  plenary  decisionmaking  authority, 
the  JCS  is  the  principal  planning  and  ad- 
visory agency  in  defense  matters. 

It  would  be  the  logical  expectation  that 
the  JCS  would  function  In  lU  advisory  role 
In  the  formulation  of  any  policy  as  broad 
and  far  reaching  as  the  recent  directive  on 
space  activity.  Such  an  expectation,  how- 
ever, apparently  Is  not  Justified  In  this  In- 
stance. As  the  background  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  space  directive  becomes 
more  apparent.  It  appears  that  the  JCS  was 
excluded  from  participation  In  this  vital 
policy  determination.  Whether  or  not  the 
JCS  was  bypassed  has  resulted  In  one  of 
the  most  delicate  exercises  In  semantic 
hairsplitting  in  recent  years. 

As  a  result  of  queries  from  the  press 
the  Pentagon  stated.  "The  report  that  Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer  has  protested  to  Secretary 
McNamara  that  the  Chiefs  are  being  by- 
p>assed  or  edged  out  of  crucial  military  de- 
cisions by  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
simply  without  foundation."  Yet  a  Chicago 
Sun-Times    article    by    Its    military    affairs 
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specialist.  Thomas  B.  Ross,  stated  that  the 
JCS  was  given  1  week  to  submit  Its  views 
on  the  proposed  spa^::*  directive.  Consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  proposal  and  Its 
manifold  ramiflcatlcns,  such  a  deadline 
could  not  help  but  ndse  questions  as  to  the 
motive  behind  It.  After  all,  there  was  no 
combat  operational  requirement  for  speed. 
Furthermore,  precipitant  action  In  an  Issue 
so  vital  to  the  long-range  security  of  the 
United  States  could  be  extremely  danger- 
ous. The  result  of  the  time  squeeze  on  the 
JCS  was  that  General  Lemnitzer.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  JCS.  rei>ortedly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  dead  Ine  made  It  Impossible 
for  the  JCS  to  develop  Its  view,  and  that  as 
a  result  he  submitted  ils  "personal  opinion." 
To  assert  that  General  Lemnltzer's  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  not 
a  protest  Is  questionable.  But  there  Is  no 
question  but  what  his  carefully  chosen 
words  do  express  serlo'is  concern. 

An  administrative  device  which  goes 
through  the  motions  of  referring  a  basic 
defense  policy  matter  to  the  JCS.  and  yet 
sets  a  deadline  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  JCS  to  perform  Its  rcle.  could  set  a 
most  serious  precedent.  Also,  there  Is  a 
question  of  Just  what  Is  the  status  of  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  JCS  Chairman.  The 
duties  of  the  Chalrmar  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
SUff  are  set  out  specifically  and  with  great 
deliberation  In  the  National  Security  Act. 
The  Chairman's  duties,  under  law,  do  not 
Involve  the  submlsslor  of  personal  opinions. 
One  byproduct  of  the  time  squeeze  placed 
on  the  JCS  In  this  Itistance  Is  widespread 
resentment  that  the  very  able  JCS  Chair- 
man. General  Lemnitzer.  who  has  gained  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  uniformed  and 
civilian  officials  for  the  circumspect  manner 
in  which  he  has  exercised  his  duties  and 
authority,  should  be  maneuvered  Into  hav- 
ing no  practicable  a.ternatlve  to  submit- 
ting a  personal  opinion  on  a  major  Issue. 

The  submission  by  the  Chairman  of  per- 
sonal opinion  could  set  a  precedent  for 
the  Chairman  being  a  de  facto  spokesman 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs  oJ  Staff.  If  such  a  pro- 
cedure Is  repeated.  It  could  constitute  an 
important  step  towaid  the  development  of 
the  JCS  Chairman  as  a  single  Chief  of  Staff. 
Such  an  alteration  oi  the  status  and  func- 
tions of  the  JCS  Chairman  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  menns  by  which  supporters 
of  the  single  Chief  ol  Staff  could  eventually 
achieve  their  goal.  Cieneral  Lemnltzer's  ad- 
mirers, who  are  legion  In  the  Pentagon  and 
In  Congress,  are  higlily  critical  of  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  he  has  been  forced  into  this 
unenviable  position. 

There  Is  no  queston.  however,  but  what 
the  Secretary  of  Dciense  Is  legally  the  top 
authority  In  the  Pentagon.  Recognition  of 
this  basic  fact  is  essential  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principle  of 
civilian  control.  His  powers  are  limited  only 
by  a  few  basic  stipulations  in  law.  and.  of 
course,  by  a  sense  of  administrative  discre- 
tion. The  exercise  of  civilian  authority  over 
the  military  Is  the  most  profound,  yet  deli- 
cate, problem  confronting  the  high  civilian 
defense  officials.  No  detailed  blueprint  for 
the  relationship  which  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
establishes  with  his  principal  military  sub- 
ordinates can  be  devised.  In  the  final 
analjsls  the  efflc.u:y  of  top  clvUlan  direction 
depends  upon  a  sou:id — perhaps  even  an  In- 
tuitive— understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
civilian  control  of  the  military  and  a  genuine 
desire  to  make  the  legally  established  organ- 
ization work  successfully. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  there  Is  more  than 
one  way  to  skin  a  cat;  and  there  Is  more 
than  one  way  to  change  a  governmental  or- 
ganization. Any  organization  will  fall  if 
those  to  whose  stewardship  It  Is  entrusted 
misuse  It  or  don't  use  It.  And  the  JCS  is  no 
exceptlcMi. 

Consequently,  If  the  bypassing  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  connection  with  the  space 


directive  was  intended  to  be  an  exceptional 
and  Isolated  administrative  procedure,  then 
it  can  be  viewed  as  a  specific  and  extraordi- 
nary procedure^-flJthough  a  dubious  one — 
within  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. If.  however.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
precedent,  then  continued  use  of  such 
method  would  quickly  assume  the  character 
of  an  extralegal  procedure  that  could  have 
the  practical  end  resxilt  of  destroying  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  and  creating,  out 
of  necessity,  to  fill  the  resulting  organlzai- 
tlonal  vacuum,  a  single  Chief  of  Staff. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Intent,  legislative  history,  and  specific  provi- 
sion of  existing  law.  All  of  which  once  again 
illustrat.e8  how  great  Is  the  obligation  of 
those  In  authority  to  conduct  government 
In  accordance  with  both  the  letter  and  the 
Fpirlt  of  the  law. 


its  secret  Board  meetings  must  be  hailed 
by  all  peace-loving  jieoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
future  security  of  the  Americas. 

I  am  heartened  by  this  decisive  move 
because  I  feel  that  the  Inter -American 
Defense  Board  can  once  again  be  an  ef- 
fective instrument  in  planning  and  pro- 
moting the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


SANCTIONS  AGAINST  CUBA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  today  to  speak  at  some  length 
about  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  18.  which  was  introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire on  March  13  of  this  year. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  contacts  with  key  members  of 
the  administration  stressing  the  need  for 
action  by  the  executive  branch  in  order 
to  implement  the  intent  of  my  resolution 
immediately.  At  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
18  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate   Concurrent   Resolution   18 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  es- 
tablished close  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  ties  with  the  several  Communist- 
dominated  governments  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  by  violence  of  all  nations  governed 
by  the  republican  or  democratic  processes; 
and 

Whereas  such  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  ties  do  In  fact  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  free  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and 

Whereas  the  Inter-Amerlcnn  Defense 
Board  Is  a  military  planning  body  composed 
of  armv,  navy,  and  air  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  who  study  and  recommend 
measures  for  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  patently  absurd  to  allow 
an  enemy  to  sit  In  on  our  councils  of  de- 
fense: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hou^c  of 
Reprcsevtatives  concurring) .  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Inltl.i.tion  of 
action  for  the  exclusion  of  representatives 
of  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  from 
membership  on  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  or  to  support  any  such  action  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  initiated  by  any  other 
nation  or  Its  representatives. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  supplement  his  ear- 
lier warnings  and  appeals  with  a  plea  to 
the  administration  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  I  am  delighted.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  not  necessary.  Ap- 
parently my  previous  entreaties,  and 
those  of  others  concerned  about  the 
presence  of  representatives  from  Cuba 
on  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board, 
have  not  gone  unheeded. 

The  action  of  the  lADB  recently  in 
excluding   Cuban   representatives   from 


TRAINING  OP  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  with  each 
day  that  passes,  events  in  Cuba,  Laos, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  underscore 
the  compelling  need  for  America  to  de- 
vise new  tools  to  counter  the  Communist 
cold  war  offensive. 

The  need  is  unquestioned.  The  hour 
is  late. 

America  needs  a  total  strategy  for  tlie 
total  warfare  the  Communists  are 
waeing  against  us.  For  years,  Commu- 
nists have  received  indoctrination  in  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  revolution  in  the 
Lenin  Institute  of  Political  Warfare — In 
the  Academy  of  Red  Professors — In  the 
Sun  Yat-sen  University — in  other  train- 
ing schools  in  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Prague,  and  other  Communist  cities. 
These  institutions  graduate  Russian  and 
foreicm  students  as  professional  fighters 
in  all  forms  of  conflict — political,  ideo- 
logical, psychological,  economic,  cultural, 
and  technological 

We  have  nothing  corapaiable  in 
America. 

On  February  9  this  year  a  bipartisan 
group  of  12  Senators,  including  myself, 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  bill,  Senate  bill 
822,  to  establish  a  Freedom  Commission 
and  a  Freedom  Academy  to  outthink, 
outsmart,  and  outmaneuver  the  Commu- 
nists on  cold  war  battlefronts  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Freedom  Commission  would  have 
the  task  of  developing  a  systematic,  in- 
tegrated applied  science  of  nonmiUtary 
action  appropriate  to  the  cold  war 
struggle.  The  Freedom  Academy  would 
offer  courses  in  this  applied  science  of 
nonmilitary  warfare  to  pei-sons  from 
many  walks  of  life:  Government  person- 
nel, teachers,  trade  unionists,  business- 
men, clerg3rmen,  and  others.  Foreign 
students  also  could  receive  instruction  at 
the  Academy. 

Last  August  a  similar  bill  passed  the 
Senate  without  objection.  President 
Keiinedy  was  serving  in  the  Senate  at 
the  time.  Now  I  am  hopeful  that,  as 
President,  Mr.  Kennedy  will  urge  enact- 
ment this  year  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Freedom  Academy  bill  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  I  hope  will  schedule 
early  hearings. 

There  is  grovring  support  for  a  Free- 
dom Academy,  as  evidenced  by  com- 
ments of  independent  WTiters  and  ob- 
servers. There  has  just  come  to  my 
attention  an  article  entitled  "West  Point 
for  Freedc«n  Fighters."  which  makes  a 
plea  for  the  Freedom  Academy.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  article 
from  the  publication,  Life  lines,  dated 
May  5,  1961.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i\s  follows: 

West  Point  for  Preidom  Fichteiis 

A  sort  of  West  Point  to  train  freedom 
fighters  Is  the  goal  of  those  who  back  the 
proposal  that  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lish a  Freedom  Commission  and  a  Freedom 
Academy. 

It  l3  known  that  the  Soviet  Union  operates 
an  extensive  sj'stem  of  political  warfare 
training  schools  and  development  centers  at 
Moscow,  Leningrad.  Tashkent,  Pragxie,  and 
elsewhere  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Some  of  these  schools  like  the  Lenin  Insti- 
tute of  Political  Warfare  began  operating  In 
the  mld-twentles.  The  center  at  Prague  spe- 
cializes in  training  Latin  Americans  and 
Africans,  while  the  school  at  Tashkent  trains 
Communists  from  the  Islamic  countries. 
The  top  schools  in  Russia,  China,  and  Czech- 
oslovakia are  not  narrow  trade  schools,  but 
comprehensive  training  centers  giving  de- 
tailed Instruction  in  the  vast  field  of  political 
warfare  and  supporting  subjects  with  courses 
often  riinning  2  or  3  years  in  length.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  training  of  Latin  Americans 
waa  stepped  up  in  1956  and  in  that  year  Red 
China  began  operating  a  parallel  system  of 
schools  for  Latin  American  Conununlsts. 

Working  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
political  warfare  schools  are  a  number  of 
centers  where  political  scientists,  linguists, 
anthropologists,  psychologists,  economists, 
sociologists,  and  others  have  been  enlisted 
In  the  service  of  political  warfare.  They  are 
engaged  in  practical  research  projects  aimed 
at  increasing  Communist  operational  capaci- 
ties. In  recent  years  these  centers  have 
greatly  Increased  their  special  studies  pre- 
paring for  Soviet  penetration  of  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

The  increased  activities  at  these  political 
warfare  schools  and  associated  centers  spell 
out  future  Soviet  intentions  in  clear  terms. 

Two  Communists'  expanding  Industrial 
base  and  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances give  them  not  only  a  powerful  new 
propaganda  theme  but  also  greatly  Increased 
means  for  economic  subversions  and  missile 
blackmail.  A  weak  Soviet  Russia,  captur- 
ing a  third  of  mankind  through  superior 
power-seeking  techniques,  was  a  formidable 
enemy.  Its  increasing  strength  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  threat  to  America,  Our 
methods  of  meeting  this  threat  have  not 
worked.  New  methods  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped and  leaders  systematically  trained 
In  their  use. 

There  are  grave  deficiencies  in  America's 
preparation  to  defend  itself  In  this  total  war 
to  the  finish.  At  the  top  of  the  list,  and 
underlying  our  other  failures,  is  our  failure  to 
institute  an  adequate  cold  war  development 
and  training  program. 

As  hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  brought  out,  no  concentrated, 
systematic  effort  Is  being  made  to  develop  an 
operational  science  for  our  side  which  will 
meet  the  mistaken  attack  and  work  toward 
our  national  objectives  in  a  coordinated  man- 
ner. We  have  not  been  through  all  the 
methods  and  means  which  freemen  can  use 
when  faced  with  this  kind  of  antlfreedom 
challenge.  We  have  not  brought  these  meth- 
ods and  means  together  In  a  broad  strategic 
plan.  This  is  particularly  true  In  the  field 
of  political  and  economic  warf.-u-e.  Bits  and 
pieces  of  the  problems  are  being  worked  on 
within  the  Government  and  at  some  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  the  total  effort  falls 
far  short  of  what  we   need. 

Nowhere  today  can  Government  personnel 
or  private  citizens  receive  broad  training  In 
cold  war,  especially  In  the  large  and  highly 
complex  field  of  political  and  economic  war- 
fare. Not  only  do  we  lack  top  level  schools, 
we  do  not  even  have  intermediate  or  lower 


level  schools.  There  Is  no  place  where  the 
bits  and  pieces  are  pulled  together  and  taught 
in  concentrated  form. 

The  Freedom  Commission  proposal  has 
two  broad  obJecMves: 

1.  To  carry  on  research  with  a  view  to 
developing  the  necessary  science  to  meet 
the  political  and  economic  attack  against 
us; 

2.  To  train  Government  personnel,  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  foreign  students  In  this 
science. 

The  Freedom  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  administer  an  ad- 
vanced cold  war  development  and  training 
center,  the  Freedom  Academy.  The  Acad- 
emy Is  seen  as  the  principal  Instrument  for 
achieving  the  two  objectives  listed.  Prop- 
erly staffed  and  financed,  the  Freedom 
Academy  would  stand  as  a  symbol  of  our 
determination  to  win  the  cold  war.  It  would 
Instruct  Its  students  not  only  in  the  threat 
to  freedom  but  also  In  positive,  practical 
ways  to   meet   tiiat   threat  successfully. 

Patriots  will  want  to  learn  all  they  can 
about  this  propc'sal  for  a  Freedom  Academy. 
It  may  be  the  answer  to  a  need  that  Is  great 
and  Immediate. 


RHODE  ISLAND  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  is  the 
185th  anniversary  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  formally  renouncing  their 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  King 
George  m. 

Since  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  passed  this  Act 
of  Independence  on  May  4,  1776,  2 
months  before  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  13  United 
States  of  America,  Rhode  Island  was  the 
first  sovereign  State  of  the  United  States. 
This  Act  of  Independence  was  the  cul- 
mination of  many  historical  events  that 
took  place  in  my  State. 

In  September  of  1765,  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  general  assembly  denying 
the  right  of  any  power  but  that  body  to 
levy  taxes  upon  the  colony.  On  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1766.  a  liberty  tree  was  dedi- 
cated at  Newport  and  on  July  5,  1768, 
another  liberty  tree  was  dedicated  at 
Providence.  The  first  overt  act  of  vio- 
lence against  the  British  Crown  in 
America  was  committed  on  July  19,  1769, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  British  revenue 
sloop,  the  Liberty,  at  Newport.  R.I.  This 
act  of  violence  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  the  famous  burning  of  the 
British  revenue  schooner,  the  Gaspee, 
which  the  torch  of  liberty  ignited  in 
Narragansett  Bay. 

In  June  of  1774,  a  most  important  de- 
cision was  made  in  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations — the 
importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited.  In 
March  of  1775,  Providence  had  its  own 
tea  party — the  town  crier  urged  that 
every  citizen  bring  and  cast  into  the  fire 
the  "needless  herb"  in  Market  Square. 

The  men  of  my  State  were  not  found 
wanting  in  this  crucial  era  of  history  for 
in  April  of  1775,  a  thousand  militia  start- 
ed for  the  €eat  of  war  on  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  that  gallant  band  of 
farmers  in  their  sister  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. On  the  .same  day,  an  army  of 
observation  of  1,500  men  was  voted  by 


the  General  Assembly  over  the  Gover- 
nor's protest.  Eleven  days  later,  this 
same  Governor  w^as  suspended  by  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly  by  reason  of  his 
Tory  proclivities. 

Another  first  that  my  State  has  the 
honor  of  having  was  on  June  15  of  that 
year  1775,  when  Capt.  Abraham  Whipple 
who  commanded  a  colonial  sloop,  chased 
ashore  and  captured  a  tender  of  the 
British  frigate  Rose.  This  was  the  first 
naval  engagement  of  the  Revolution. 

On  June  22.  1775.  Nathaniel  Greene, 
of  whom  my  great  predecessor  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green  is  a  collateral 
descendant,  was  cho.sen  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  later  in  August  1776  a  major 
general  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  fail  to  remark 
at  this  time,  that  on  April  5,  1776,  less 
than  1  month  before  the  general  assem- 
bly of  my  State  declared  its  independence 
185  years  ago  today.  General  Washing- 
ton appeared  in  Providence,  the  hub  of 
the  State  until  this  day,  and  fanned  the 
sparks  of  freedom  into  flame,  which  re- 
sulted in  Rhode  Island  becoming  the  first 
sovereign  State  of  these  United  States. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  POLAND'S 
CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  170th  anniversary  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  On  the  3d  of  May 
1791,  the  Polish  Diet  proclaimed  the  un- 
dying devotion  of  the  Polish  people  to 
the  immutable  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
justice,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
people  to  determine  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  Poland 
clearly  demonstrates  the  will  of  the 
Polish  people  to  be  free.  Few  peoples 
have  shown  such  determined  resiliency 
against  domination  and  repression  as 
the  freedom-loving  Poles  who  have  suf- 
fered so  often  under  foreign  conquerors. 
The  Poznan  riots  and  the  warm  recep- 
tion which  the  Poles  gave  Vice  President 
Nixon  are  evidence  of  their  deep-seated 
adherence  to  liberal  ideals  although 
presently  a  foreign  power,  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  imposed  a  Communist  consti- 
tution upon  them. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  Senator 
Hubert  HtJMPHREY,  among  others,  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  demon- 
strating continuing  American  interest  in 
the  Polish  people.  His  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  children's  hospital  in  Poland, 
assisted  by  American  funds,  deserve 
warm  support.  Mr  President,  the  United 
States  can,  I  firmly  believe,  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  it  and  the  Polish  peo- 
ple through  steps  such  as  these.  The 
Polish  people  are  not  forgotten  by  their 
American  friends,  and  it  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  salute 
them. 


SEA  TRANSPORTATION  RESOURCES 
MOVE  A  YEAR  FURTHER  INTO  OB- 
SOLESCENCE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — Logistics — has  very  kindly 
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provided  me  with  an  annual  appraisal 
of  the  posture  of  "Ocean  Shipping  to 
Support  the  Defense  of  the  United 
States." 

The  following  summary  of  our  mari- 
time capabilities  and  deficiencies  which 
Vice  Adm.  John  Sylvester.  U.S.  Navy, 
furnished  on  March  10  of  this  year,  pre- 
sents an  alarming,  yet  not  insoluble  sit- 
uation : 

Under  the  meet  optlmUtlc  assumptions, 
and  on  a  quantitatlv*  basis  only,  the  United 
States  still  possesses  a  marginal  capability 
to  carry  out  the  sea  transportation  tasks  of 
a  general  war. 

There  are  serious  qualitative  deficiencies 
In  our  overall  seallft  capability,  particularly 
In  the  dry-cargo  ship  and  the  transport- 
passenger  ship  categories  The  further  aging 
of  outmoded  ships  \v\U  aggravate  this  sit- 
uation. 

The  present  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  will 
not  offset  the  rapidly  approaching  block  ob- 
solescence of  the  vast  proportion  of  US- 
controlled  merchant- type  tonnage — both  ac- 
tive and  reserve.  Tliere  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  Increased  emphasis  on  orderly  ship  con- 
struction. 

The  continued  depreciation  of  ships  In 
the  national  defense  reserve  fleet  without 
cyclic  purification  will  soon  generate  serious 
quantitative  deficiencies  In  our  total  seallft 
capability. 

Crash  building  programs  In  wartime  can 
only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  a  modern 
and  adequate  maritime  {xwture  In  peace- 
time. 

In  limited  or  general  warfare,  as  well 
as  in  times  of  cold  war.  the  merchant 
marine  has  an  important  function,  and 
if  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
take  resolute  action,  the  conditions 
which  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations describes  can  be  promptly  and 
economically  corr»K;ted.  Mr.  President, 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  this  matter,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Admiral  Sylvester's 
letter  of  March  10.  1961,  together  with 
his  supporting  document,  entitled 
"Ocean  Shipping  to  Support  the  De- 
fense of  the  Unitod  States,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  document  weie  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Navy, 

OrricE  or  the  Chiet 
or  Naval  Operations, 
Washington    DC,  March  10,  1961. 
Hon.  John  Marshall  Butleb, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senatoh  Bltler:  In  your  letter 
of  January  30.  1961,  you  expressed  Interest 
In  again  receiving  a  current  detailed  ap- 
praisal of  our  maritime  needs  along  the 
lines  of  the  documents  sent  to  you  In  the 
2  previous  years  entitled  "Ocean  Shipping 
To  Support  the  Defense  of  the  United 
States."  This  paper  has  been  revised  and 
updated.  A  copy  Is  enclosed  for  yovu'  in- 
formation. 

There  have  been  only  minor  changes  In 
the  substance  of  this  appraisal  since  Its 
last  revision  in  March  1960.  The  largest 
part  of  our  sea  transportation  resources 
have  moved  a  year  further  Into  obsolescence. 
No  adequate  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
their  modernization  or  renewal. 

The  segment  ol  the  U.S. -flag  merchant 
marine  operating  under  subsidy  still  num- 
bers a  few  over  300  ships;  2,400  subsidized 
voyages   were  authorized    In   the   past   year, 


the  same  number  as  in  the  previous  year. 
There  are  a  number  of  applications  for  sub- 
sidy pending.  Although  most  of  the  subsi- 
dized shipping  companies  have  entered  Into 
long-range  ship  replacement  contracts, 
funding  shortages  within  the  Government 
have  prevented  actual  replacement  con- 
struction from  being  adequate.  The  rate 
of  progress  In  the  replacement  of  subsi- 
dized shipping  depends  on  the  future  of  con- 
struction differential  subsidies.  Oxir  do- 
mestic shipbuilding  Industry  Is  also  largely 
dependent  on  this  subsidy.  Additionally, 
the  construction  of  the  superliner  passen- 
ger vessels  authorized  by  the  85th  Congress 
has  not  started.  Construction  of  these 
ships  will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  Con- 
gress   to   appropriate   the    necessary    funds. 

Unsubsldlzed  operators  currently  have 
about  600  ships  under  U.S.  flag.  Most  of 
this  tonnage  is  of  World  War  II  design  and 
Is  therefore  15  to  19  years  old.  There  is  no 
orderly  or  comprehensive  plan  for  the  re- 
placement of  these  ships,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  shipping  market  provides  lit- 
tle Incentive  to  the  nonsubsldlzed  owners 
to  Initiate  replacement  programs. 

Our  coastwise  fleet  which  prior  to  World 
War  II  comprised  the  largest  segment  of  the 
merchant  marine,  remains  In  a  depressed 
state.  There  are  some  signs  of  hope  in  this 
field  however.  Management  and  labor  are 
cooperating  In  the  search  for  means  to  im- 
prove the  Industry,  and  considerable  prog- 
ress Is  being  made  In  the  use  of  modern 
cargo  handling  techniques.  Further,  some 
applications  for  new  service  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 

This  domestic  deep  water  fleet  Is  more 
significant  to  our  defense  shippmg  capabil- 
ity than  the  number  of  ships  and  the  ton- 
nage would  Indicate.  In  their  operations, 
these  ships  are  never  far  from  major  U.S. 
ports  and,  as  a  group,  are  the  most  readily 
available  for  emergency  usage  of  all  ships 
under  US.  control. 

The  national  defense  reserve  fleet  has  un- 
dergone a  decrease  In  numbers  due  to  the 
sale  for  scrapping  of  about  320  Liberty-type 
vessels;  780  such  ships  have  been  approved 
for  scrapping.  Although  some  ships  have 
been  traded  into  the  reserve  fleet  as  par- 
tial payment  on  new  construction  to  be 
financed  through  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  In  general  the  re- 
serve fleet  is  gradually  deteriorating,  both 
In  size  and  In  qualitative  usefulness. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  American- 
owned  merchant  fleet  registered  under  the 
so-called  flags  of  convenience  has  become 
significant  in  national  defense  planning. 
Modern  war  concepts  put  a  high  premium  on 
the  active  and  operating  ship  over  the  ship 
In  reserve.  The  American-owned  foreign- 
flag  merchant  vessels  that  may  be  presumed 
to  be  under  effective  U.S.  control  consti- 
tute an  active  operating  fleet  of  roughly  450 
ships,  mostly  large  tankers  and  bulk  car- 
riers. Atxjut  half  the  tonnage  of  this  fleet 
was  built  in  the  last  5  years.  Roughly 
half  of  the  tanker  capacity  available  to  the 
United  States  Is  under  flags  of  convenience. 
The  operation  of  these  ships  by  American 
owners  under  flags  of  convenience  has  for 
some  time  been  the  target  of  strong  opposi- 
tion by  maritime  labor  en^oups.  This  has 
increased  to  the  point  that  operation  under 
the  usual  flags  of  convenience  (Liberia.  Pan- 
ama and  Honduras)  Is  becoming  less  and 
less  tenable  for  ship  operators. 

The  American  owners  of  flag  of  con- 
venience ships  contend  that  they  cannot  pay 
American  wage  scales  and  operate  In  com- 
petition with  European  shipping  without 
goverrmiental  subsidy.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
American  maritime  labor  contends  that  the 
United  States  should  support  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  as  being  necessary  to  our  posi- 
tion as  a  maritime  power. 


Again  I  should  reiterate  that  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  either  the  Navy  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  become  Involved  In 
a  dispute  between  maritime  labor  and  man- 
agement. Ovir  Interest  In  the  matter  relates 
to  the  impact  of  this  problem  on  our  defense 
posture.  It  Is  Imperative  that  U.S.  effective 
control  of  this  shipping  be  retained. 

Yoiir  position  and  your  Interest  In  our 
maritime  industry  make  it  particularly  Im- 
portant that  you  be  fully  Informed  on  these 
matters.  I  am.  of  course,  at  your  service  for 
any  additional  Information  that  you  may 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Sylvester, 
Vice  Admiral  U.S.  Navy,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  {Logistics) . 

Ocean  Shipping  To  Sttpport  the  Defense  of 
THE  United  States 

introduction 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
today — and  throughout  the  foreseeable 
future — to  deal  Immediately  and  effectively 
with  any  emergency  that  may  be  forced 
upon  us.  We  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
fight  limited  wars,  or  general  war,  or  to 
support  our  foreign  policies  under  tense  con- 
dltionfe  short  of  actual  conflict. 

The  prosecution  of  war  might  employ  the 
full  range  of  our  Nation's  resources.  Our 
entire  Industrial  capability  Is  available  to  be 
Integrated  into  our  overall  national  defense 
effort.  To  support  sustained  combat  opera- 
tions and  to  project  our  military  pwawer  over- 
seas, our  Armed  Forces  would  rely  heavily 
upon  American  Industry.  Our  maritime  In- 
dustry would  play  a  central  role,  supplying 
the  raw  materials  to  feed  domestic  Industries 
and  carrying  the  bulk  of  our  troops  and  their 
equipment    and    supplies    to    oversea    Eireas. 

The  strategic  lmp>ortance  of  ocean  trans- 
portation m  wartime  dictates  that  the  United 
States  must  have  under  Its  control  sufficient 
active  merchant  tyi>e  shipping  to  promptly 
meet  our  Initial  emergency  seallft  require- 
ments. 

Our  present  capability  to  handle  this  task 
Is  marginal  at  best.  The  slow  rate  of  prog- 
ress made  In  the  replacement  of  £iglng  vessels 
has  left  us  facing  the  1960's  with  a  largely 
obsolescent  merchant  marine.  Orderly  ship- 
building programs  and  replacement  pro- 
grams should  be  instituted  without  further 
delay. 

It  Is  often  proposed  that  we  rely  on  our 
friends  among  the  European  maritime  na- 
tions to  provide  our  emergency  shipping 
needs.  We  should  keep  In  mind  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  global, 
and  emergencies  may  well  arise  wherein  our 
Interests  would  not  be  Identical  with  those 
of  our  European  allies.  Even  within  the 
NATO  framework  it  appears  probably  that 
the  combined  requirements  of  the  NATO 
nations  will  exceed  the  total  cRpabllities  of 
the  NATO  shipping  pool. 

BACKGROUND 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  shipping 
available  for  charter  to  American  interests 
suddenly  became  extremely  scarce.  Charter 
rates  skyrocketed.  We  were  forced  to  hastily 
Improvise  a  shipbuilding  program  which  was 
both  costly  and  Inefficient,  and  peak  produc- 
tion was  not  reached  until  after  the  war 
ended.  We  learned  In  World  War  I  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  real.  We  were 
subjected  to  the  same  lesson  again  In  World 
War  II. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  the  task  of  transporting 
our  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  a 
subsUntlal  portion  of  our  forlegn  export 
and  import  ocean  trade.  Our  Industrial 
economy  is  now  dependent  on  sea  trans- 
portation    for     the     importation     of     vast 
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amount*  of  petroleum,  metal  orea,  and  other 
raw  materials,  and  for  the  exportation  of 
finished  producU.  No  other  type  of  trans- 
portaUon  can  meet  these  tremendous  re- 
quirements. It  U  ImperaUve  that  the 
world's  foremost  trader  control  sufficient 
merchant  shipping  to  transport  what  we 
need,  when  and  where  we  need  it.  This  13 
true  from  the  standpoint  of  our  emergency 
requirements,  and  It  Is  also  valid  when  we 
consider  the  outflow  of  dollars  In  payment 
for  foreign  controlled  shipping  services. 

A  collateral  and  extremely  Impxartant  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  posture  of  strength  and 
readiness  that  will  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional security.  In  the  event  of  either  lim- 
ited or  general  war  we  would  require  the 
services  of  a  large  number  of  merchant-type 
ships  to  meet  our  military,  industrial,  and 
civilian  demands. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  ability  to  meet 
our  anticipated  wartime  needs  be  Insured  to 
the  maximum  practicable  degree  in  peace- 
time by  the  ready  availability  of  active,  pri- 
vately owned  merchant  ships  employed  In 
gainful  ocean  commerce.  Only  actively  em- 
ployed merchant  ships  can  provide  the  rapid 
response  required.  Further,  It  Is  only  the 
active  merchant  marine  that  will  provide 
In  peacetime  the  employment  for  skilled 
American  seafarers  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
allow  effective  wartime  personnel  expansion 
of  oux  maritime  effort.  The  magnitude  and 
quality  of  active  U.S.  commercial  tonnage 
In  peacetime  will  determine.  In  the  event  of 
a  future  war,  whether  or  not  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  Initiate  crash  programs  for  ship- 
building and  personnel  procurement.  Even 
so,  we  cannot  presume  that  time  will  be 
available. 

KiQcnuiacENTS    AND    AVAiL.\Bn.rrrES 

Perixllc  evaluations  of  merchant  shipping 
requirements  and  availabilities  are  made 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defence  MoblHzntlon.  Similar 
joint  appraisals  are  made  by  the  Maritime 
Administration    and   the    Navy   Department. 

These  evaluations  of  shipping  availabilities 
have  consistently  shown  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  sufficient  active  mer- 
chant shipping  to  meet  our  Initial  needs 
for  general  war,  even  when  we  combine  the 
total  of  US  -flag  and  US-controlled  foreign- 
flag  shipping.  Consequently,  our  estimated 
total  capabilities  must  include  planned 
early  activations  from  the  national  defense 
reserve  fleet — under  optimum  assxuned  con- 
ditions which  make  no  allowances  for  pos- 
sible damage  to  shore  facilities.  Some  al- 
lowance Is  made  for  ctmnulatlve  losses  of 
shipping  from  enemy  action. 

It  1»  expected  that  a  new  Joint  Navy- 
M.\RAD  review  of  men  hint  shipping  re- 
quirements and  availabilities  will  be  com- 
pleted this  summer.  The  last  such  Joint 
review  was  conducted  In  May  1959  and  up-- 
dated In  mld-1960. 

Our  sea  transpcHrtatlon  resources  for 
limited  war  are  cmrenlly  under  review  and 
reappraisal  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  determination  of  the  present  capability 
of  saalift  to  svipport  military  requirements 
under  varying  limited  war  conditions. 
Pending  this  reappraisal,  these  resources 
are  considered  as  quantitatively  adequate  In 
the  tanker  category.  Qualitatively,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  cargo  ship  speed  and  char- 
acteristics, much  improvement  Is  highly  de- 
sirable. 

Tlie  degree  of  promptness  with  which  sea- 
lift  responds  In  an  emergency  will  have  an 
Important  impact  on  the  eventual  outcome. 
A  limited  war  crisis  could  well  become  a 
race  against  time  to  evacuate  nationals,  to 
redeploy  troops  and  equipment,  or  to  aug- 
ment and  resupply  existing  forces  overseas. 
To  be  prepared  for  such  situations,  we  must 
rely  on  the  ready  availability  of  active  mod- 
ern merchant  ships  of  all  types. 


PRESENT     CAPABn^rmS 

Existing  Inventories  of  seallft  resources 
under  US  flag,  as  of  January  1,  1961,  are 
summarized  below: 


Nnmb«r 

Capacity 

Operational 

Reserve  fleet 

7tO 
11.387 

Dtadweigkt 
tonntgf 

U.  146,300 

Total 

2,000 

21,733,200 

(b)  Tankers: 

Operational  

273 

86 

7.121,500 

Reserve  fleet 

1,083,700 

Total    

4M 

8.205,200 

(c)  Passerper  sWps/transports: 
Operational . 

47 

107 

(cnergrney 
eaparity) 
71.301 

Beserre  fleet 

250,233 

Total 

154 

330.534 

'  Inclufles  about  a  thousand  Liberty  ships  of  little  or 
no  wartime  value,  recommended  for  scrapping. 

Additional  seallft  resources  consisting  of 
certain  active  vessels  under  the  so-called 
flags  of  convenience  as  of  January  1,  1961, 
are  as  follows: 


Number 

Capacity 

(a)  Carpo  ship?: 

General  cargo  and  rceler. 
Bulk  cargo      

97 
71 

Deadwtitht 
ttnnmgt 
941.500 

1,728.600 

Total               

I6B 

2,  «70, 100 

(b)  Tankers.       --  . 

283 
5 

8.3en,fi00 

(c)  Paasenger/transports — 

PoMenten 
(emergent  f 

tmpmeUt) 
7,WJ0 

The  active  U.S.-flag  seallft  capability  Is 
comprised  of  active  merchant  ships  under 
US-flag  and  merchant-type  ships  operated 
by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
(MSTS). 

The  additional  seallft  resources  listed  con- 
sist of  certain  foreign-registered  merchant 
ships  considered  as  under  effective  US  con- 
trol for  emergency  use.  The  term  "effective 
U.S.  control"  applies  to  selected  American- 
owned  8hlf>«  which  have  been  registered  by 
their  owners  under  the  so-called  flaes  of  con- 
venience (Panama,  Liberia,  and  Honduras), 
in  order  to  reduce  operating  costs.  In  such 
cases,  the  Maritime  Administration  has 
negotiated  agreements  with  the  parent  ship- 
ping companies  In  the  United  States  to  make 
these  ships  (which  In  the  main  are  Lirge 
tankers  and  bulk  ore  carriers)  available  to 
the  US.  Government  In  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency.  The  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Maritime  Administration 
consider  that  such  ships  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  available  and  are  therefore 
unrler  effective  U.S.  control. 

The  vast  proportion  of  our  U.S.-fl.ig  mer- 
chant tonnage  was  constructed  under  the 
World  War  n  building  programs:  79 
percent  of  our  dry  cargo  and  54  percent 
of  our  tanker  tonnage  are  In  the  15-  to  19- 
year-old  age  bracket.  Nearly  all  of  these 
ships  were  mass  produced  for  specific  war- 
time purposes.  Many  of  their  design  fea- 
tures were  matters  of  expediency  rather  than 
choice.  They  have  long  been  outmoded 
from  the  standpoint  of  modem  design. 

The  capabilities  shown  as  comprising  the 
rational  defense  reserve  fleet  may  be  mis- 
leading. It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
about  1,000  of  the  dry  cargo  ships  are  slow- 
speed  Liberty  types  of  extremely  limited 
usefulness.  Over  300  Liberties  have  already 
been  sold  for  scrapping  under  approvals  to 
select  and  scrap  780  of  the  poorest  quality 
ships.    Their  marginal  value  did  not  warrant 


the  cost  of  further  preservation  efforts.  Of 
the  107  transport /passenger  ships.  51  are  17- 
knot  C-4  austerity  tramtportB  and  23  are 
15.5-knot  Victory  troopahlpa. 

We  can  look  forward  to  further  deprecia- 
tion of  the  overall  potential  at  the  reserve 
fleet — from  the  standpoints  of  both  quantity 
and  quality.  Consequently,  there  is  an  ob- 
vloxis  need  that  the  reserve  fleet  be  up- 
graded by  the  trade-In  of  aging  ships  under 
orderly  replacement  programs.  This  reqtilre- 
ment  goes  hand  In  hand  with  the  need  to 
modernize  our  active  mercliant  fleet. 

DRT-CARCO    SHIPS 

Only  1.7  percent  of  the  US-flag  tonnage 
of  dry  cargo  ships  are  under  5  years  of  age. 
Only  6.9  percent  are  from  5  to  9  years  old. 
This  latter  age  group  Includes  the  Mariner 
class  ships,  that  were  built  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, plus  a  few  modern  container  ship 
conversions.  The  20-knot  C-4  Mariners, 
which  can  do  23  knots  If  required,  represent 
an  Impressive  step  forward  In  cargo  ship  de- 
sign. Their  performance  has  been  highly 
praised  by  several  private  operators,  to  whom 
29  of  the  ships  were  sold.  Three  of  these 
ships  have  been  converted  Into  passenger 
ships.  The  defense  seallft  value  of  the  Mari- 
ner class  ships  Is  very  high. 

With  regard  to  future  construction  of  dry 
cargo  ships,  the  Department  of  Defense 
recommends  that  the  design  characteristics 
listed  below  be  Incorporated  to  the  maximum 
degree  that  is  commercially  practicable. 

(a)  Speed:  When  built  under  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  contracts  and  cer- 
tified as  being  suitable  for  economical  and 
sp>eedy  conversion  Into  naval  auxiliaries,  dry 
cargo  ships  should  have  a  sustained  sea  speed 
of  20  knots  or  better.  Dry  cargo  ships  certi- 
fied as  otherwise  suitable  fcH'  tbe  use  of  the 
US.  Government  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  should  have  the  maximum  sus- 
tained sea  speed  possible  consistent  with  the 
commercial  utilization  of  the  ship.  Where 
construction  subsidies  and  or  national  de- 
fense allowances  are  not  Involved,  the  own- 
ers are  encouraged  to  build  Into  the  shlp>8. 
the  highest  commercially  economical  speeds. 

(b)  Other  characteristics:  Tbe  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  types  of  general -cargo  ves- 
sels, from  a  military  point  of  view,  appear  to 
be  those  having  the  capacity  and  character- 
istics of  the  C-3'8  and  C-4'8  (particularly 
Mariners),  of  Maritime  Administration  de- 
sign. However,  much  Is  to  be  desired  In  the 
matter  of  modernization  with  retpect  to 
cargo-handling  equipment  and  methods 
Cargo  vessels  should  be  designed  and 
equipped  to  load  and  discharge,  using  their 
own  gear.  In  one-half  the  time  now  required 
by  the  existing  C-3's  and  C-4'5.  At  least 
one  hatch  of  each  versel  should  be  served  by 
a  Jumbo  boom  of  60  tons  capacity  ar:d  all 
hatches  should  be  equipped  with  10-ton 
booms.  There  Is  a  definite  need  for  a  limited 
number  of  heavy  lift  ships  equipped  with 
oversized  hatches  and  cargo  booms  cap:ible 
of  lifting  up  to  150  tons. 

(c)  Special  type  cargo  ships:  Roll -on, roll- 
off  ships  on  the  order  of  the  USNS  Comet  as 
well  as  ships  with  partial  roll-on,  roll-off 
capability  offer  advantages  In  meeting  re- 
quirements for  the  overseas  movement  of 
mobile  military  equipment  such  as  wheeled 
and  tracked  vehicles.  Additionally,  we  en- 
courage the  continued  development  of  con- 
tainer cargo  ships,  which  are  designed  to 
carry  containerized  and  prepalletlzed  car- 
goes. Further  construction  of  such  ships  In 
peacetime  would  Increase  active  capability 
and  afford  operating  experience.  U.S.  ship- 
yards would  also  gain  construction  experi- 
ence which  would  enable  them  to  commence 
early  production  under  an  emergency  sit- 
uation. 

TANKSaS 

American  shipowners  have  built  a  good 
number  of  modern  tankers  In  the  past  few 
years — some    constructed     in     the     United 
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states  for  registry  under  U.S.  flag  but  most 
built  abroad  for  registry  under  foreign  flag. 

Of  the  U.S  -flag  tanker  tonnage,  26.5  per- 
cent Is  under  6  years  old.  These  new  ships 
range  In  speed  from  16  to  18  knots.  Conse- 
quently, the  overall  quality  of  our  total 
tanker  capability  la  much  better  than  the 
dry-cargo  category. 

The  tanker  building  program  should  con- 
tinue In  order  to  provide  orderly  replace- 
ment of  aging  ships.  It  Is  recommended 
that  future  tanker  construction  Incorporate 
design  featvires  as  Indicated  below: 

(a)  Speed:  Where  national  defense  allow- 
ances are  made,  and  the  ships  are  certified 
as  suitable  for  speedy  and  economical  con- 
version Into  naval  auxiliaries,  tankers 
should  be  capable  of  a  sustained  speed  of  20 
knots  or  more. 

(b>  Other  characterUtlcs :  Although  tank- 
ers of  large  deadweight  tons  capacity  can 
be  utilized  to  a  limited  extent,  the  recom- 
mended general  characteristics  of  commer- 
cial tankers  most  suitable  for  military  pur- 
p>oses  are  25.000  to  32.000  deadweight  tons, 
capable  of  carrying  several  types  of  petro- 
leum products.  At  the  same  time,  there  Is 
still  a  requirement  for  smaller  tankers  of 
about  17,000  deadweight  tons  to  handle 
products  to  and  from  limited  terminal  facil- 
ities. All  new  commercial  tankers  should 
have  the  ability  for  transfer  of  their  cargo 
at  sea  to  provide  a  limited  fuellng-at-sea 
capability.  Further,  this  capability  should 
be  added  to  existing  tankers  when  It  is  fea- 
sible to  do  so.  The  expense  of  the  necessary 
modifications  and  equipment  are  relatively 
small.  In  the  magnitude  of  $17,000  per  ship. 
Tankers  so  equipped  will  be  capable  of  re- 
plenishing fleet  oilers  at  sea  or  In  unim- 
proved harbors.  Under  emergency  condi- 
tions, such  tankers  could  provide  fuel 
directly  to  combatant  fleet  units. 

PASSENOEX  SHIPS  TR AN SPOHT8 

Seven  new  passenger  shljM  have  been  build 
since  World  War  II  and  three  have  been 
converted  from  Mariner  class  cargo  ships. 
The  seven  new  ships  are  the  25-knot  Con- 
stitution and  Independence,  the  33-knot 
United  States,  the  20-knot  Santa  Paula  and 
Santo  Rosa,  and  the  21-knot  Braxil  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  Mariner  conversions  are  the 
20-knot  Mariposa,  Monterey,  and  Atlantic. 
These  ships  have  contributed  significantly 
to  our  maritime  prestige  and  to  our  defense 
readiness. 

Additionally,  the  19-knot  President  Cleve- 
land and  President  Wilson  were  converted 
from  troopships.  These  ships,  however,  are 
basically  World  War  II  types.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  older,  and  major  segment  of  our 
total  troopllft  capability,  which  Is  not  fully 
suitable  for  possible  future  emergencies. 
The  majority  of  our  ships  are  old.  deficient 
in  speed,  and  lacking  In  other  features  that 
are  Important  In  minimizing  the  hazards  of 
moving  troops  by  sea. 

Tliere  is  an  urgent  need  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  troopllft  potential,  and  In 
this  regard  the  construction  of  the  two  au- 
thorized but  unfunded  superllners  should 
be  expedited.  For  ships  that  will  be  em- 
ployed In  wartime  to  transport  personnel 
through  areas  In  which  hostile  modern  sub- 
marines may  be  operating,  it  Is  necessary  to 
set  much  higher  standards  of  performance 
and  safety  than  would  be  required  for  ships 
carrying  dry  cargo  and  fuel. 

(a)  Speed:  Speed  Is  the  best  defense  that 
merchant  ships  can  employ  against  an 
enemy.  The  faster  the  target,  the  more  diffi- 
cult It  Is  to  hit  with  submarine  torpedoes — 
or  to  pinpoint  with  aircraft-launched  mis- 
siles. Fast  ships  can  be  operated  Independ- 
ently over  more  devious  routes  than  Is  possi- 
ble In  convoy  operations.  This  complicates 
the  search  and  attack  problems  of  enemy 
aircraft      and      submarines.     Studies     and 


analysis  confirm  that  vulnerability  to  sub- 
marine attack  Ls  significantly  and  progres- 
sively reduced  as  speeds  of  20  to  25  knots  and 
greater  are  attained. 

Troopships  constructed  In  the  future,  and 
passenger  ships  suitable  for  conversion  Into 
troopships,  should  be  capable  of  a  sustained 
speed  of  25  knots  or  greater.  In  no  case 
should  their  maximum  sustained  speed  be 
less  than  20  knots. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  consist- 
ently and  repeatedly  urged  that  all  new  mer- 
chant-type shipbuilding  Incorporate  tlie 
maximum  speed  that  Is  economically  practi- 
cable. In  this  regard.  It  is  Important  that 
our  merchant  ships  be  commercially  success- 
ful. To  be  of  Immediate  vise  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  an  emergency,  they  must 
be  operating  commercially  at  the  time  they 
are  first  needed. 

(b)  Other  features:  Emphasis  on  added 
speed  should  not  obscure  the  significance 
of  other  national  defense  features  which  can 
be  built  into  a  merchant  ship.  High  stand- 
ards of  compartmentatlon  reduce  vulner- 
ability to  enemy  hazards  by  localizing  dam- 
age. Various  preventive  measures  Increase  a 
ship's  resistance  to  the  spread  of  fire. 
Sp)eclal  mountings  minimize  breakdowns  of 
essential  machinery  under  shock. 

Endurance  adequate  for  round-trip 
voyages  at  maximum  sustained  speed  is  a 
vital  factor  In  wartime.  Additional  fuel  ca- 
peiclty,  the  size  of  distilling  plants,  the 
storage  space  for  provisions,  and  many  other 
design  aspects  have  an  Important  bearing  on 
endurance.  Many  of  the  foregoing  factors, 
aside  from  Improving  the  wartime  utility  of 
a  ship,  also  assure  safer,  more  versatile  and 
reliable  performance  In  peacetime  commer- 
cial operations. 

TUTU  RE    OXTTXOOK 

The  subsidized  segment  of  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  fieet  amounts  to  313  berth  line 
ships.  They  operate  over  essential  trade 
routes  under  mandatory  voyage  scheduling 
procedures  dictated  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. Several  unsubsldlzed  shipping 
companies  have  applications  pending  for  gov- 
ernmental  subsidy. 

The  rate  of  replacement  of  subsidized 
ships  Is  much  slower  than  that  considered 
necessary  to  avoid  future  obsolescence  In 
block.  The  replacement  program  for  fiscal 
1962  has  been  set  at  14  ships;  proper  replace- 
ment even  on  a  25-year-llfe  basis,  will  re- 
quire 25  to  30  ships  per  year. 

The  85th  Congress  authorized,  but  did  not 
appropriate  funds,  fOT  the  construction  of 
two  large  high-speed  passenger  ships — one 
of  33-knot  and  one  of  30-knot  speed.  Con- 
struction of  these  two  ships  would  signifi- 
cantly Improve  our  troopllft  potential.  They 
would  almost  double  our  active  capability 
In  the  Important  speed  range  of  25  knots 
and  above. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  the  building  pro- 
grams will  depend  on  actions  taken  in  the 
future  with  respect  to  construction-differ- 
ential subsidies.  It  Is  hoped  that  It  will  be 
practicable  for  future  governmental  subcldy 
funding  to  keep  pace  with  the  contractual 
schedules  for  replacement. 

Our  unsubsldlzed  shipping  companies 
operate  approximately  600  ships  under  U.S. 
flag.  F^w  unsubsldlzed  operators.  If  any, 
have  either  a  comprehensive  or  a  long-range 
plan  for  the  replacement  of  aging  ships  on  an 
orderly  time  schedule. 

Over  the  past  year.  Increasing  pressure 
has  been  exerted  against  flags  of  convenience 
by  maritime  labor  organizations  through  the 
courts  and  the  Labor  Relations  Boards.  This 
pressure  Is  making  It  less  and  less  practi- 
cable for  American  owners  to  operate  their 
ships  under  flags  of  convenience.  This  raises 
the  question  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  Insure  the  continued  availability  of  these 


ships  for  purposes  of  national  defense.  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  well  over  half  of  the 
tanker  tonnage  available  to  U.S.  control  Is 
registered  under  the  flags  of  Liberia  and 
Panama. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  the 
part  of  our  shipping  that  was  engaged  In 
the  coastal  and  Intercoastal  trade  was  the 
largest  segment  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 
At  that  time  nearly  700  ships  took  part  In 
the  carriage  of  our  deepwater  domestic 
trade.  Shortly  after  our  entry  Into  the  war, 
practically  the  entire  coastal  and  Intercoastal 
merchant  fleet,  which  at  that  time  repre- 
sented about  60  percent  of  our  total  ocean- 
carrying  capability,  was  put  into  service, 
usually  transocean,  directly  supjxjrting  the 
war. 

With  the  domestic  deepwater  fleet  en- 
gaged, worldwide.  In  supplying  the  Allied 
Armed  Forces,  the  domestic  trade  which  they 
formerly  carried  was  absorbed  by  other  modes 
of  transportation.  The  domestic  deepwater 
conunon  carriers  have  never  regained  their 
former  status.  Only  3  companies  with  a 
total  of  15  ships  are  currently  furnishing 
common  carrier  service.  One  of  these,  the 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Co..  has  announced 
its  Intention  to  terminate  Its  Intercoastal 
service,  which  will  leave  only  10  ships  in  this 
trade. 

Ships  engaged  In  coastal  and  Intercoastal 
trade  occupy  a  particularly  significant  posi- 
tion relative  '<.•>  the  emergency  use  of  trans- 
portation. Ships  In  the  coastwise  trades  are 
the  most  readily  available  for  emergency 
usage  of  any  ships  In  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet. 
In  their  normal  operations  they  are  always 
close  to  U.S.  ports,  ready  Immediately  to 
handle  such  high-priority  movements  as  may 
be  necessary.  Of  course,  to  be  available  for 
immediate  use,  these  ships  must  be  active 
and  operating  commercially  at  the  time  they 
are   first   needed. 

At  the  onset  of  a  maj«r.  nuclear  war,  the 
domestic  deepwater  fleet  would  be  uniquely 
fitted  to  act  as  a  link  between  our  coastal 
cities  during  the  period  of  likely  disruption 
of  systems  of  land  transportation.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  ships  In  domestic  trade 
would  be  at  sea  at  any  given  time  and  would 
therefore  be  most  likely  to  escape  damage. 
Their  ability  to  provide  communications  and 
transportation  betwcn  coastal  cities  during 
the  period  Just  after  an  attack  could  be 
highly  Important.  Systems  of  land  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  are  especially 
vulnerable  at  many  focal  points.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  domestic  deepwater  fleet  to  pro- 
vide essential  coastal  and  Intercoastal  move- 
ments of  priority  material  might  well  be 
crucial.  A  number  of  the  ships  of  this  fieet 
are  especially  adapted  for  rapid  cargo  han- 
dling, giving  them  an  Increased  value  at 
such  a  critical  time. 

KMEBGENCT    EXPANSION 

One  basic  factor  to  be  considered  In  the 
development  of  specific  construction  pro- 
grams is  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  private  shipyards  In 
operation  to  form  the  base  for  expansion  In 
time  of  war  to  meet  large  ship  construction 
and  ship  repair  programs.  The  Department 
of  Deiense  has  emphasized  that  the  existence 
of  these  active  privately  owmed  shipyards, 
together  with  the  skills  of  the  shipyard 
workers  and  the  capabilities  of  the  tools, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  is  essential  to  the 
national  defense. 

SUMMARY 

Under  the  most  optimistic  assumptions, 
and  on  a  quantitative  basis  only,  the  United 
States  still  possesses  a  marginal  capabUlty 
to  carry  out  the  sea  transportation  tasks  of 
a  general  war. 

There  are  serious  qualitative  deficiencies 
In  our  overall  seallft  capability,  particularly 
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tn  tlie  dry  cax^o  ship  and  the  tr«n5port  pas- 
senger ship  cavegorles.  The  further  aging 
of  outmcxied  ships  will  aggravate  this  situ- 
ation. 

The  p.esent  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  will 
not  offset  the  rapidly  approaching  b'.oclc 
obsolescence  of  the  vast  proportion  of  U  S- 
controUed  merchant- type  tonnage — both 
active  and  reserve  There  is  an  urgent  need 
for  Increased  emphasla  on  orderly  ship  con- 
struction 

The  continued  depreciation  of  ships  In  the 
national  defense  reserve  fleet  without  cy- 
clic purification  will  soon  generate  serious 
quantitative  deficiencies  In  our  total  seallft 
capability. 

Crash-building  programs  In  wartime  can 
only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  a  modern 
and  adequate  maritime  posture  In  peace- 
time. 

CONCI.USJOJT 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
adequate  merchant  shipping  to  meet  our 
initial  wartime  needs,  it  Is  important  that 
the  ships  of  both  .subsidized  and  nonsubsl- 
d^zed  operators  be  periodically  replaced  un- 
der orderly  and  prr  gressive  programs.  In  so 
doing,  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
recent  and  future  technological  develop- 
ments. Cargo-handling  equipment  and  pro- 
pulsion plants  should  be  further  improved 
with  a  view  to  reducing  tlie  transit  and  turn- 
around times  of  commercial  shipping. 

Our  shipbuilding  programs  should  be  far- 
aighted  in  order  that  ships  contracted  for  In 
coming  years  wUl  be  actually  competitive 
throughout  their  economic  lifespan.  Ships 
built  with  foresight  will  be  more  readily 
ada.ptable  to  speedy  and  economical  con- 
version Into  naval  auxiliaries,  or  otherwls* 
suitable  for  naval  use  in  the  event  of  war. 


RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 

Mr.  FXILBRIGHT,  Mr.  President, 
civilized  men  ever\-^-here  will  begin  this 
month  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  modern  India's 
greatest  poet  and  one  of  her  most  illus- 
trious thinkers  and  spiritual  leaders. 
Tagore  was  bom  on  May  6.  1861.  5  years 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion, which  Indian.s  have  characterized 
as  the  War  of  Indian  Independence. 

Lons  before  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, Ta  sore's  genius  was  acclaimed 
throughout  India  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  Asia.  In  1913  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature,  and  the  ac- 
claim became  international.  His  works 
were  translated  into  English,  and  Tagore 
visited  the  United  States  five  times, 
giving  lectures  and  recitations. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  of  August  1913 
commented: 

Tl^e  East  ai.d  West  meet  In  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  supreme  literature  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  India's  greatest  lyric 
poet  and  singer  and  spiritual  and  i>atriotic 
leader.  His  influence  upon  India  for  the 
last  30  years  has  been  enormous;  he  has 
practically  recoiistructed  tiie  rational  Ideals 
of  the  masses  through  a  wide  dissemination 
of  his  poetry.  Even  our  Western  men  of 
letters  have  felt  the  force  of  his  genius. 

Tagore  was  both  productive  and  versa- 
tile. He  wrote  over  50  volumes  of  poetry, 
20  or  more  dramas.  20  or  more  novels, 
and  several  short  stones  and  essays.  He 
composed  over  3,000  songs,  painted  at 
least  200  pictures,  and  composed  and 
choreographed  quite  a  number  of  ballets. 
Yet  it  has  been  said  that  his  real  life's 
work  was  the  International  University 
of  Visva-Bharati.     His  life,  I  think,  was 


a  vindication  of  some  lines  that  are  con- 
tained in  one  of  his  poems : 

Leave  me  not  In  the  soft  lap  of  comfort  and 

vain  dreams. 
But  make   me  fit  and  free  In   the  field   oX 

action. 

Tagore  wrote  much  on  the  subject  of 
nationalism. 

In  one  of  his  essays,  he  admonished 
his  countrymen  with  these  words: 

We  never  dream  of  blaming  our  own  social 
inadequacy  as  the  source  of  our  present  help- 
lessness. Those  of  us  In  India  who  are  un- 
der the  delusion  that  mere  political  free- 
dom, however  Important  and  urgent  that 
may  be,  will  make  us  free  have  lost  faith 
In  humanity.  We  must  remember  that  what- 
ever weakness  we  cherish  In  our  society  will 
become  the  source  of  danger  In  politics.  The 
same  inertia  which  leads  us  to  our  Idolatry 
of  dead  forms  In  social  Institutions,  wUl 
create  in  our  politics  prison  houses  with  Im- 
movable walls. 

Tagore  did  not  Live  to  see  the  dream 
of  Indian  independence  fulfilled.  He 
died  in  1941.  Now,  20  years  later,  the 
world  continues  to  honor  him,  not  only 
for  his  artisti-y.  and  his  gift  to  India, 
but  because  he  was  a  compassionate  and 
productive  thinker,  whose  concern  was 
all  mankind.  Three  months  before  his 
death,  and  nearly  80  years  old.  he  said: 

I  had  at  one  time  believed  that  the  sprltkga 
of  civilization  would  issue  out  of  the  heart 
of  Europ>e.  But  today  when  I  am  about 
to  quit  this  world,  that  faith  Is  going  bank- 
rupt. As  I  look  around  I  see  the  crumbUng 
ruins  of  a  proud  civilization  strewn  like  a 
vast  heap  of  futility.  And  yet  I  shall  not 
commit  the  grievous  sin  of  losing  faith  In 
man.  I  would  rather  look  forward  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  chapter  In  his  history 
A  day  will  come  when  the  unvanqulshed 
man  will  retrace  his  path  of  conquest  to 
win  back  his  lost  human  heritage. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moiTiing  business? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  termination  of  morning 
business.  I  have  some  morning  business 
to  present,  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  majority  leader  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  German  Tteaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  in 
executive  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senate  is  in  executive  session, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  nc«n- 
inations  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
girming  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  C. 
Darwin  Stolzenbach. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  report  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

E.xecutlve  C,  86th  Congress,  2d  session. 
An  International  Convention  for  the  Prc- 
Tentlon  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954. 
signed  at  London  on  May  12,  1954  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  4). 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Clayburne  A.  McLfelland.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

James  B.  Brennan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin; 

Harold  C.  Doyle,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
UJS.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Da- 
kota; 

Anton  T.  Skoro,  of  Idaho,  to  tie  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Idaho; 

John  E.  Magulre,  Sr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida; 

William  J.  Andrews,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia: 

Fred  F.  Hoh.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio;  and 

Peyton  Norvllle,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


NATIONAL    CAPITAL   TRANSPORTA- 
TION   AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  C.  Darwin  Stolzenbach,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


AMBASSADORS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Fulton  Freeman,  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Colombia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  S.  Everton.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 


potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Union  of  Burma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.   COAST   GUARD   RESERVE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ernest  R.  Feidler  for  promotion 
to  the  p>ennanent  rank  of  Rear  Admiral 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  t  o 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  JJJS. 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Cosist  Guard  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed, en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


THE  SECOND  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  Calendar  No. 
3.  Elxecutive  D,  the  second  agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty 
(Ex.  D.  87th  Cong..  1st  sess.),  the  second 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  which  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 

Second  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  or  America  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public or  Germany  Regarding  Certain 
Matters  Arising  From  thi  Validation  of 
German  Dollar  Bonds 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

Considering, 

That  the  United  States  of  America  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  United  States") 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Federal  Republic") 
concluded  on  April  1,  1953  an  Agreement  Re- 
garding Certain  Matters  Arising  from  the 
Validation  of  German  Dollar  Bonds,  which 
entered  Into  force  on  September  16,  1953; 

That  Article  1  of  that  Agreement  provides 
that,  except  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Republic  will  not  amend  or  modify 
ite  Law  for  the  Validation  of  German  For- 
eign Currency  Bonds  of  August  25,  1952 
(Bundesgesetzblatt  1952,  Part  I.  page  553) 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Validation 
Law")  or  the  Schedule  thereto  aa  they  relate 


to  bonds,  debentures  or  other  obligations 
listed  In  the  said  Schedule  or  In  the  First 
Implementing  Ordinance  under  the  said  Law 
of  February  21,  1953  (Bundesgesetzblatt 
1953,  Part  I.  page  31)  and  In  respect  of  which 
the  Schedule  or  the  said  Ordinance  describes 
the  United  States  aa  the  Country  of  Offer- 
ing, or  extend  the  provisions  of  the  said  Law 
to  bonds  offered  in  the  United  States  and 
not  listed  In  the  said  Schedule  or  the  said 
Ordinance; 

That  the  Validation  Law  and  thus  the  said 
Agreement  relate  only  to  Dollar  Bonds 
whose  Issuers  have  their  seat  In  the  area  of 
applicability  of  the  Validation  Law; 

That  It  appears  now  In  the  mutual  interest 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Validation 
Law  and  the  Agreement  to  the  Dollar  Bonds 
described  In  Article  I,  paragraph  1,  below, 
whose  Issuers  have  no  scat  In  the  area  of  ap- 
plicability of  the  Validation  Law.  since  the 
Dollar  Bonds  are  guaranteed  by  corporations 
located  In  that  area  or  since  the  Issuers  own 
realizable    assets   In    that   area; 

That  It  further  appears  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Federal  Republic  to  amend  the 
Validation  Law  with  a  view  to  allowing  the 
subsequent  granting  of  declaratory  decrees, 
BO  as  to  eliminate  hardships  borne  by  for- 
mer holders  of  Dollar  Bonds; 

Have  8<n-eed  as  follows: 

article  t 

(1)  Dollar  Bonds  of  the  types  listed  In 
the  attached  Schedule  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  foreign  currency  bonds  as  defined  in 
Article  1  of  the  Validation  Law.  In  respect 
of  such  Dollar  Bonds,  the  United  States  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  Country  of  Offering. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Validation  Law, 
the  provisions  of  the  Second  Implementing 
Ordinance  (Bundesanzelger  No  50  of  March 
13,  1953)  and  of  the  Twelfth  Implementing 
Ordinance  (Bundesgesetzblatt  1956.  Part  I. 
page  742)  thereto  dated  respectively  March 
7,  1953  and  August  11.  1956,  and  the  ar- 
rangements made  In  the  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  February  27,  1953  and  in  the  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  April  1,  1953  shall  apply  to  the 
Dollar  Bonds  listed  in  the  attached  Schedule 
Including  coupoiis  Issued  In  connection  with 
the  said  Bonds,  except  as  otherwise  herein- 
after provided. 

(3)  The  Federal  Republic  may.  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  provide  for  the  validation  of  other 
Dollar  Bonds. 

article  n 

The  provisions  referred  to  In  Article  I, 
paragraph  2,  above,  shall  appfy  to  the  Dol- 
lar Bonds  listed  In  the  attached  Schedule 
under  serial  number  1  with  the  following 
provisos : 

1.  The  guarantors  referred  to  under  serial 
number  1  of  the  attached  Schedule  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  issuers. 

2.  Articles  2  and  50  of  the  Validation  Law 
and  Article  n  of  the  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
April  1,  1953,  shall  apply  only  In  respect  of 
the  guarantors'  obligations. 

3.  The  Examining  Agency  (Article  11  of  the 
Validation  Law)  shall  be  designated  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Agreement. 

4.  The  Opening  Date  (Article  19  of  the 
Validation  Law)  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  following  the  date  of  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Agreement. 

5.  The  registration  period  prescribed  in 
Article  21.  paragraph  1,  first  sentence,  of  the 
Validation  Law  shall  be  three  years.  The 
provisions  of  Article  21,  paragraph  1,  second 
sentence,  and  paragraph  2  of  that  Law  shall 
not  apply. 

6.  The  provisions  of  Article  36  of  the  Vali- 
dation Law  shall  apply  with  the  proviso  that 
the  denial  of  validation  shall  not  be  noted  on 


the  registered  bond  and  that  such  bond  shall 
not  be  Invalidated. 

7.  The  references  In  Article  50,  paragraph 
2.  of  the  Validation  Law  to  Invalidation  of 
bonds  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  return  of  the  bonds. 

ARTICLE    tn 

The  provisions  referred  to  In  Article  I, 
paragraph  2,  above,  shall  apply  to  the  Dollar 
Bonds  listed  In  the  attached  Schedule  under 
serial  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  with  the 
following  provisos: 

1.  Article  2  of  the  Validation  Law  and  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  April  1, 
1953,  shall  not  apply.  No  rights  arising  out 
of  the  Dollar  Bonds  may  be  asserted  within 
the  Federal  Republic  unless  the  bonds  have 
been  validated.  The  prohibition  of  payment 
In  Article  14  of  the  Validation  Law  shall  ap- 
ply only  with  regard  to  payment  from  an  Is- 
suer's assets  located  within  the  Federal  Re- 
public. 

2.  The  Examining  Agency  (Article  11  of 
the  V^alidatlon  Law)  shall  be  designated 
within  two  months  from  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Agreement. 

3.  Whenever,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Validation  Law,  venue  depends  on  the  seat 
of  the  issuer,  the  seat  of  the  Examining 
Agency  shall  be  controlling. 

4.  The  Oi>ening  Date  (Article  19  of  the 
Validation  Law)  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  following  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  this  Agreement. 

5.  The  registration  period  prescribed  In 
Article  21,  paragraph  1,  first  sentence,  of 
the  Validation  Law  shall  be  three  years.  The 
provisions  of  Article  21.  paragraph  1.  second 
sentence,  and  paragraph  2  of  that  Law  shall 
not  apply. 

6.  The  provisions  of  Article  36  of  the  Vali- 
dation Law  shall  apply  with  the  proviso  that 
the  denial  of  validation  shaU  not  be  noted 
on  the  registered  bond  and  that  such  bond 
shall  not  be  Invalidated. 

7.  The  provisions  of  the  Validation  Law 
governing  declaratory  decrees  (Article  4) ,  In- 
validation of  foreign  ciurency  bonds  which 
have  not  been  validated  (Article  50),  subse- 
quent validation  of  foreign  currency  bonds 
(Article  51) ,  compensation  for  foreign  cur- 
rency bonds  which  have  become  Invalid  (Ar- 
ticle 52),  claims  for  compensation  under 
declaratory  decrees  (Article  531,  compensa- 
tion claims  for  amortization  bonds  (Article 
54) ,  and  the  release  of  collateral  (Articles  59, 
60  and  61)  shall  not  be  applicable. 

8.  The  administrative  fee  prescribed  in  Ar- 
ticle 64  of  the  Validation  Law  shall  not  ex- 
ceed four  percent  of  the  measuring  amount 
prescribed  in  paragraph  1,  third  sentence, 
of  that  Article. 

article   rv 

The  Federal  Republic  undertakes  to  enact 
legislation  permitting  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings to  take  place  In  respect  of  the  assets  In 
the  Federal  Republic  of  the  issuers  of  Dollar 
Bonds  listed  In  the  Schedule  under  serial 
numbers  2  to  7.  In  this  connection,  provi- 
sion may  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  vali- 
dation costs  to  be  borne  by  Issuers  pursuant 
to  Articles  63  and  64  of  the  Validation  Law 
shall,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  proceedings 
In  respect  of  the  issuers'  assets,  be  deemed  to 
be  first  priority  charges  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  58  No.  2  of  the  German  Bankruptcy 
Code. 

ARTICLE     V 

The  Federal  Republic  may  amend  the  Val- 
idation Law  by  enacting  provisions  permit- 
ting a  subsequent  granting  of  declaratory  de- 
crees In  respect  of  Dollar  Bonds  In  cases 
where  the  claimants'  failure  to  comply  with 
the  registration  periods  prescribed  In  the 
Validation  Law  was  not  due  to  gross  negli- 
gence on  their  part.  In  this  connection,  the 
Federal  Republic  will  provide  that  claims  for 
compensation  under  declaratory  decrees  is- 
sued subsequently  may  not  be  asserted  where 
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ruch  assertion  would  Impair  the  claims  for 
compensation  under  Articles  52.  53  and  54  of 
the  Validation  Law.  and  that  claims  for  com- 
pensation of  the  flrst-mentloned  type  shall 
be  Inadmissible  to  the  extent  that  their  ad- 
mission would  entitle  the  Issuer  to  malte  the 
reductions  provided  for  In  Article  53,  para- 
graph 2,  or  Article  54,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Validation  Law. 

ARTICLE     VI 

fl)  This  Agreement  shall  also  apply  to 
Land  Berlin  provided  that  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  has  not  delivered  a 


contrary  declaration  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  thU  Agree- 
ment. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  this  Agreement 
to  Land  Berlin,  references  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  shall  be  deemed  also 
to  be  references  to  Land  Berlin. 

ARTICLK     VII 

(1)  This  Agreement  shall  require  ratifica- 
tion; the  instruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  exchanged  in  Washington  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Schedule  to  art.  1,  par.  1 


(2)  This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
upon  the  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of 
ratification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this  Agree- 
ment. 

Done  at  Bonn  In  duplicate,  In  the  English 
and  German  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic,  this  sixteenth  day  of 
Aiit^st  1960. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Waltd  Dowlino 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany : 

V  Bkentano 


Seriia 

Issuer 

Original 

rate  of 

interest 

(percent) 

Designation 

Year  of 

No. 

In  Oerman  designation 

In  American  designation 

Issue 

1 
2 

Ostpreussenwerk    Aktiengewllschaft    Garanten: 
Vereinigte      Industrie-l'nternclimungcn      Ak- 
tienifesellschaft;  Preussische  ElektrUitaets-Ak- 
tienKeaellschaft. 

AktIpnirespllsc'baXt  Saecbsische  Wcrke 

East  Prussian  Power  Co.  Ouarantors:  United 
Industrial  Corp.;  Prussian  Electric  Co. 

Saxon  Public  Works,  Inc                       

6 

7 

6H 

A 
5 
6 

6 

1st  mortgaffc  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  due 
June  1.  1U63. 

1st  mortgage  2&-year  sinking  fund  guaranteed 

external  ionii  Rold  bonds. 
Opncrai  ami  refunding  mortgage  guaranteed 

gold  (Hinds  due  May  1,  1451. 

Guaranteed  gold  notes  due  July  15, 1037 

Guaranteed  serial  gold  notes  <lue  Mar.  1,  1043 
25-year  1st  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds 

external  loan  due  May  1,  1053. 

Sinking  fund  mortgage  gold  bonds  due  May 
1,  li>53. 

1028 
1026 

3 

Do                 - 

do         

loao 

4 

Do       

do 

1033 

5 

Do                     

do                                          

1033 

6 

Ma<^rkischo3      Elektrlzltaetswerk      Aktieneesell- 
schaft    Qetrt:    Brandenbiirglsch-Mecklenhurgl- 
sche  EleVtrUitaetswerke  AkticnResellschaft). 

Ueberlamlientrale  Pommem  Aktlengesellschaft.. 

Brandenburg  Electric  Power  Co „„. 

1028 

7 

Pomerania  Electric  Co         . 

1028 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Conomittee  on  Foreign  Relations  ex- 
plains the  treaty,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  debate,  if  any,  on  the  treaty,  the 
Senate  agree  to  vote  immediately  upon 
the  reconvening  of  the  Senate  after  the 
meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hear  the  President  of 
Tunisia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
means  that  immediately  on  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Senate  after  the  meeting 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  will  automatically  be  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  second  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  relating  to 
the  validation  of  German  dollar  bonds. 
The  first  agreement,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  1953,  outlines 
the  procedure  for  the  validation  of  dollar 
bonds  held  outside  Germany  on  January 
1.  1945. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
shall  review  briefly  some  of  the  factors 
leading  up  to  the  agreement  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  1920's  a 
large  volume  of  German  dollar  bonds  in 
bearer  form  was  marketed  in  the  United 
States  and  sold  to  private  investors  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  1930's. 
payments  on  most  of  these  bonds  were 
defaulted  and  they  dropped  in  value 
Subsequently,  the  German  Government 
established  a  conversion  office  for  for- 


eign debts,  and  during  the  period  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  repur- 
chased a  large  number  of  these  bonds  at 
the  depreciated  prices. 

Most  of  these  bonds  were  physically 
returned  to  Germany,  but  many  disap- 
peared after  the  capture  of  Berlin  by  the 
Soviet  forces. 

The  total  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
have  fallen  into  Russian  hands  cannot  be 
determined  with  exactitude,  but  it  may 
run  as  high  as  $350  million. 

In  December  of  1941,  the  security  ex- 
changes in  the  United  States  suspended 
dealings  in  listed  securities  of  German 
origin.  However,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  Soviets  from  introducing  unlaw- 
fully held  bonds  into  our  country,  a 
validation  procedure  for  German  dollar 
bonds  was  established  and  incorporated 
into  the  1953  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany. 

The  validation  procedure  provided  that 
in  order  to  recover  bondholders  had  to 
demonstrate  that  the  bonds  were  physi- 
cally outside  Germany  on  January  1. 
1945 — that  is,  prior  to  the  fall  of  Berlin — 
or  that  the  bonds  were  lawfully  owned  by 
that  date  or  were  acquired  by  an  un- 
interrupted chain  of  legal  transfers. 
The  purpose  of  this  procedure  was  to 
make  sure  that  payment  would  be  made 
only  on  those  bonds  which  were  legiti- 
mately held,  as  opposed  to  those  which 
disappeared  after  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Berlin. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
validation  procedure  in  the  1953  agree- 
ment was  restricted  to  bonds  of  issuers 
located  in  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin. 
Since  that  time  information  has  been  de- 
veloped that  certain  East  German  dollar 
bonds  are  guaranteed  by  solvent  com- 
panies located  in  West  Germany.  In 
addition,  some  East  German  issuers  of 
dollar  bonds  have  assets  in  excess  of  $4 
million  located  in  West  Germany  which 


can  be  used  to  pay  oflf  these  outstanding 
obligations. 

In  order  to  extend  existing  validation 
procedures  to  East  German  dollar  bonds 
and  satisfy  bondholders'  claims  out  of 
the  assets  and  guarantees  to  which  I  just 
referred,  another  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  is  required. 
Executive  D,  the  second  agreement  on 
German  dollar  bonds  which  is  now  un- 
der consideration,  will  accomplish  this 
purpose.  It  is  estimated  that  the  out- 
standing bonds  covered  by  this  agree- 
ment have  a  face  value  of  $7  million  and 
that  approximately  $5  million  is  recover- 
able and  will  be  distributed  to  American 
beneficiaries. 

I  might  add,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  held  a  public  hearing  on  this 
agreement  on  April  5,  1961.  It  was  also 
discussed  at  some  length  in  executive 
session  on  April  25,  at  which  time  the 
committee  voted  to  report  it  favorably 
and  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
agreement. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  who  is  in  the  Chamber, 
and  now  in  consultation  with  the  major- 
ity leader,  has  informed  me  that  as  a 
result  of  the  calendar  call  yesterday 
there  is  practically  no  undisposed  of 
legislative  business  pending  before  the 
Senate.  The  minority  leader  has  also 
advised  me  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare that  yesterday  objection  was  raised, 
by  a  Senator  who  desired  to  remain 
anonymous,  to  a  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

This  morning  the  minority  leader,  act- 
ing entirely  within  his  rights,  objected 
to  a  continuation  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
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called  to  mark  up  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill. 

We  are  now  getting  Into  the  fifth 
month  of  this  session.  Large  amounts  of 
important  proposed  legislation  are  pend- 
ing in  committee.  Many  committees  are 
trying  to  dispose  of  the  measures  referred 
to  them  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Here  are  two  instances  within  the  last 
24  hours  of  how  a  single  Senator  can 
block  a  meeting  of  a  committee  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  August  I 
submitted  a  resolution  to  repeal  the  rule 
which  allows  a  single  Senator  to  prevent 
all  Senate  standing  committees  and  sub- 
committees from  meeting  during  the 
Senate  session.  In  my  judgment,  no 
Senator  should  liiive  the  power  to  block 
all  meetings  of  16  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate,  and  112  subcommittees  of 
those  standing  committees.  This  power 
has  been  used  frequently  for  purposes  of 
delay.  The  objective  of  the  rule,  to  in- 
crease Senate  attendance,  has  not  been 
achieved.  Senators  do  not  attend 
Chamber  debates  on  matters  they  are  not 
interested  in  just  ijecause  the  committees 
are  not  sitting,  and  conversely  they  do 
not  miss  Senate  debates  they  are  con- 
cerned with,  whether  or  not  committees 
are  meeting.  Tliis  practice  is  particu- 
larly true  since  practically  every  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  allows  committee 
members  to  vote  by  proxy. 

The  Question  of  whether  a  committee 
should  meet  during  a  Senate  session 
should  in  my  judgment  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees concerned,  and  not  by  the 
decision    of    a   single    Senator. 

It  may  well  be  also  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  mi^ht  conclude  that  com- 
mittees should  ncit  be  permitted  to  meet, 
but  certainly  one  single  Senator  should 
not  have  this  obstructive  power. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  rules  was 
reintroduced  by  me  on  January'  4,  1961, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  sug- 
gested changes  in  Senate  procedure. 

My  proposed  rales  have  been  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI,  that  he 
would  shortly  caU  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed rule  changes.  My  purpose  in 
rasing  the  quest. on  is  to  point  out  how 
in  actual  practice  this  obsolescent  bit  of 
procedural  folly  is  preventing  the  Sen- 
ate from  carrying  out  its  constitutional 
obligations  to  act  promptly  on  proposed 
legislation.  I  hope  that  we  can  soon 
bring  to  the  Senate  an  amendment  to 
our  rules  which  ^vill  take  away  the  power 
of  a  single  Senator  to  prevent  Senate 
business  from  being  conducted  in  com- 
mittees in  an  orderly  manner. 


A 

AICA. 


PREMIER     MANLEY.     OF     JAMAK 
ADDRESSES       NA'HONAL       PRESS 
CLUB 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  anxiously  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America,  one  which  we  all  hope 
will  square  the  historic  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  peaceful  progress 


of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  best 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

Recently,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing a  main  who  will  undoubtedly  play  an 
important  part  in  welding  a  new  unity 
among  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  and 
in  creating  a  bridge  to  better  under- 
standing between  ourselves  ard  the 
Latin  countries. 

Many  Senators  know  the  Honorable 
Norman  W.  Manley,  Premier  of  Jamaica. 
Mr.  Manley  visited  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss with  Members  of  Congress  and 
Government  officials  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  faced  by 
his  country  in  this  difficult  tune  of 
emergin<j  nations,  and  to  tell  us  In- 
formally what  we  can  expect  from  the 
independent  Federation  of  the  West  In- 
dies, of  which  Jamaica  will  be  a  part. 
The  Federation  hopes  to  become  an  in- 
dependent nation  next  year. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand 
that  this  new  nation  of  10  islands, 
strung  strategically  across  the  Carib- 
bean— the  scene  of  some  of  our  most 
difficult  problems  today — will  become  an 
anchor  of  sta'.^ility  in  a  very  troubled 
sea. 

It  is  this  area,  I  believe,  in  which  we 
can  help  create  tlirough  well -conceived 
economic  assistance  a  showcase  of 
peaceful  cooperation  which  the  Com- 
muiilst  world — including  Castro's  Cuba — 
can  only  envy.  The  Federation  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  new  opportunity  for 
us  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  success- 
fully work  CHI  a  basis  of  complete 
equality  with  all  of  our  hemisphere 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Manley  touched  very  ably  on  many 
of  these  points  in  his  address  to  tlie 
National  Press  Club.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Norman  Maklet, 
Q  C  ,  Premikr  of  Jamaica,  at  the  National 
Press  Club  Luncheok,  April  18,  1961 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  very 
great  honor  to  be  able  to  address  your  club 
which  has  a  worldwide  reputation,  well  de- 
served, and.  your  President  assures  me,  In- 
tended to  be  preserved  forever.  And  It  Is  a 
new  experience  for  me  after  25  years  of  asso- 
ciation In  America,  on  many  fronts,  first  as  a 
lawyer  when  I  came  here  to  do  business.  And 
I  assured  the  President  that  I  am  no  longer 
a  lawyer;  I  have  elevat4?d  myself  to  a  far 
more  dignified  profession,  that  of  a  politician. 
More  precarious,  but  more  dignified. 

Then  as  leader  of  the  opposition  having 
been  soundly  defeated,  I  came,  as  many  poli- 
ticians have  come  from  other  countries,  to 
visit  my  West  Indian  friends  in  America,  and 
to  draw  aid  and  comfort  and  financial 
strength  from  their  interest  In  my  activities; 
which  is  why  I  was  so  glad  to  reward  their 
help  with  my  victory  In  1955. 

The  West  Indies,  the  Federated  West 
Indians,  the  10  Islands  that  joined  the  Fed- 
eration 3  years  ago,  expect  to  become 
Independent  next  year,  and  I  think  the 
emergenee  of  a  new  nation  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  first,  I  believe,  in  this 
century,  and  one  with  a  long  tradition  of 
association  with  the  United  States  both  in 
trade,  In  commerce  and  In  the  field  of  min- 
ing, and  emigration,  where  tens  of  thousands 
of  West  Indians  settled  In  America  in  your 
more  liberal  days   [laughter]— and  In  edu- 


cation, where  half  of  our  middle  class  were 
educated  In  America.  The  wnergence  of 
such  a  nation  In  the  Caribbean  area,  a 
troubled  area,  at  this  time  Is  an  event  of  great 
significance,  not  only  to  us  but,  I  think,  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

One  of  the  most  Important  historical  facts 
of  today  Is  the  emergence  of  new  nations  all 
over  the  world.  And  what  happens  to  them, 
how  they  grow  and  develop  in  the  acute 
conflicts  of  this  world  Is  a  matter  that  may 
very  well  be  decisive  for  history  In  the 
future.  Just  as  your  relationships  with  Latin 
America  will  be  decisive  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere history  In  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  think,  apart  from  the  special 
interest  that  you  should  have  In  the  West 
Indies,  It  Is  of  Importance  to  you  to  have  a 
look  at  the  West  Indies  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion: What  sort  of  new  nation  Is  this  that 
will  shortly  join  the  community  of  nations 
In  the  world? 

What  I  really  would  like  to  make  the  text 
of  my  little  talk  this  afternoon  Is  this:  The 
West  Indies  seen  as  an  oasis  of  stability  In 
a  very  troubled  political  area. 

Our  Importance  derives  from  the  fact  that 
geographically  we  stretch  from  the  tip  of 
the  South  American  Continent  In  a  chain 
right  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Jamaica, 
which  is  only  90  miles  from  Cuba  which, 
itself.  Is  very  little  more  than  90  miles  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Island  to  Florida. 
That  means  that  we  are  the  sort  of  first 
line  of  defense,  strategically,  for  the  union 
between  the  two  continents.  We  cover  the 
whole  area  from  Venezuela  right  up  to 
Florida   by  our   geographical   position. 

Politically,  we  satisfy  all  the  tests  of 
stability.  The  sort  of  tests  that  you  would 
understand.  We  understand  democracy  and 
what  it  means.  We  understand  the  two- 
party  system.  I  have  a  far  more  highly  or- 
ganized party  system  than  you  have  ever 
conceived  of  In  tills  country,  or  I  suppose 
you  would  tolerate  for  a  minute. 

We  have  a  deep  tradition  for  the  observ- 
ances of  the  rule  of  law  which  permeates 
all  the  aspects  of  our  life. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  what  I  call  political  stability. 

Long  years  ago  at  the  crisis  of  the  war, 
two  great  men.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and 
your  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  negotiated  a 
deal  to  provide  West  Indian  bases  right 
through  the  Islands  to  guard  America  in 
time  of  war.  We  were  then  a  colony  and 
we  weren't  consulted.  It  was  a  tough  bar- 
gain. The  Prime  Minister  of  England  was 
In  desperate  straits  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  to  face  a  political  prob- 
lem in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  one  of  the 
contestants  at  that  time.  To  put  It  in  his 
own  language,  he  had  to  do  some  hard 
horse  trading  that  the  American  public 
could  admire  as  tough  dealing. 

So  we  gave  up  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
and  bases  f(x  99  years  In  exchange  for  50  old 
destroyers  of  1890  vintage. 

Then  the  time  came  when  In  good  faith, 
but  perhaps  mistakenly,  we  decided  to  put 
the  Federal  capital  In  the  most  Important 
of  those  bases,  and  asked  you  to  give  them 
up.  You  said,  "No,"  and  a  controversy  arose 
which  could  have  led  to  the  development 
of  protracted  bickering  and  the  creation  of 
very  hard  feelings  on  both  sides.  And  then 
the  West  Indies  displayed  its  own  maturity 
by  offering  to  vour  Government  to  consider 
the  need  for  bases  and  to  enter  Into  a  new 
agreement  on  the  footing  that  as  a  new 
nation  we  would  promise  when  we  achieved 
Independence  that  we  would  not  join  the 
bloc  of  neutrals,  but  would  declare  against 
neutrality  as  having  no  meaning  for  \is  in 
our  circumstances,  and  would  declare  our- 
selves willing  to  cooperate  In  hemispheric 
defense. 

That  was  great  evidence  of  stability,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  the  only  new  nation 
that  has  emerged  In  the  last  douple  of  yeart 
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that  has  opted  against  neutrality,  and.  In 
exchange  for  that,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  negotiate  with  us  on  a  basis  of  equality 
and  to  recognize  that  we  had  a  right  when 
we  became  Independent  to  say  that  we  were 
not  bound  by  treaties  which  we  had  not 
been  a  party  to  the  making  of.  And  the 
consequence  of  that  is  that  your  good  will 
for  us  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  we  have 
satisfied  our  ambitions,  and  we  have  taken 
our  part  firmly  in  standing  in  this  hemi- 
sphere for  the  ideals  and  principles  and 
methods  and  types  of  life  that  you  believe 
In   and   that  we  enjoy,     [Applause,] 

Then  I  will  give  you  another  example  on 
a  much  smaller  level.  This  one  derives  from 
our  own  country,  and  I  think  has  been  much 
misrepresented  abroad,  not  always  to  the 
credit  of  my  country. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  emergence 
of  freedom  in  Africa  has  been  greatly  to 
excite  Interest  throughout  the  world  in  all 
countries  like  mine,  like  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  people  are  predominantly  of  Negro 
origin,  to  excite  great  Interest  in  African 
affairs.  And  one  way  that  Interest  mani- 
fests Itself  is  In  the  development  of  'back 
to  Africa"  movements.  You  have  them  here. 
You  have  at  least  two  organizations  now, 
and  you  still  have  traces  of  the  old  Garvey 
movement.  You  have  a  movement  known  as 
the  Muslims;  you  have  an  organization 
known  as  the  "First  Africa  Corps."  And  we 
have  a  number  of  these  "Back  to  Africa" 
movements  and.  Inspired  by  Castro's  suc- 
cess in  the  Escam'oray  Mountains,  some  of 
them  misguidedly  conceived  the  idea.  In- 
spired by  some  of  your  American  organiza- 
tions, of  starting  a  Castro-type  revolution 
in  Jamaica, 

And  so  they  came  and  they  set  up  a  little 
camp  in  the  mountains,  tried  some  of  their 
own  people  for  treachery  and  executed  them 
in  the  proper  style  of  such  movements;  and 
when  we  sent  out  our  police  and  our  soldiers 
to  clean  them  up,  two  soldiers  were  killed 
and  about  half  a  dozen  of  these  people 
escaped  into  the  mountains. 

WeU,  what  happened  to  them?  They 
found  them.selves  with  people  who  were 
totally  opposed  to  anything  of  that  sort. 
They  found  no  hope  of  rest  or  shelter  any- 
where. Tbey  wandered  for  2  weeks  In  the 
mountains  and  eventually,  when  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  lack  of  food,  they  Invaded 
a  little,  small  bushman's  cottage,  he  put 
them  to  bed  and  went  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  the  nearest  police  post. 

And  so  they  were  taken  In.  duly  tried  by 
lawful  means,  and  4  weeks  ago  all  of  them 
paid  the  penalty  by  being  hanged  for  murder. 

And  the  demonstration  there  of  the  deep- 
seated  respect  for  law  and  order  and  a  total 
rejection  of  that  sort  of  thing  was  as  fine 
an  example  of  stability  as  you  could  find 
anywhere. 

And  now  I  have,  myself,  organized  a  mis- 
sion to  Africa  and  Included  In  it  are  a  large 
number  of  these  people  who  peacefully  and 
happily  are  touring  Africa  and  finding  out 
for  themselves  whether  there  are  or  are  not 
opportunities  for  returning  to  Africa  as  mi- 
grants to  that  country,  which  Is  the  way 
such  things  should  be  handled. 

And  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  those 
of  you  who  may  have  read  stories  about  these 
lunatic  fringes  in  Jamaica,  I  would  like  you 
to  know  that  they  do  not  represent  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  of  the  solid  basic 
feelings  of  the  country,  which  is  an  example 
as.  Indeed,  Is  the  conduct  of  the  whole  area, 
of  what  stability,  political  stability,  means. 

One  other  thing  I  would  mention  about 
the  West  Indies,  and  that  Is  that  It  Is  an 
area  made  up  of  people  drawn  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  population  Is  predominantly 
Negro,  or  of  mixed  blood.  We  have  Chinese, 
Indians.  Europeans,  and  we  have  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  have  been  there  for  over 
a  century,  two  centuries,  three  centuries, 
from  England.     And   nowhere  in   the  world 


has  more  progreis  been  made  In  developing 
a  nonraclal  society,  In  developing  a  society  In 
which  color  Is  not  psychologically  signifi- 
cant. In  which  men  and  women  work  to- 
gether and  play  together  and  study  together 
and  worship  to>jether  without  being  con- 
scious of  their  color  in  any  shape  or  form. 
[Applause,] 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  that  is  one 
of  the  great  unsolved  problems  of  the  world, 
as  It  Is  also  one  of  the  problems  that  your 
country  has  not  solved  and  must  solve  If 
it  is  to  accept  the  role  of  world  leadership 
fully  in  the  universe  today. 

I  do  not  talk  about  tolerance.  Tolerance 
is  not  a  nice  word  to  use  In  an  Issue  of  this 
sort  because  tolerance  presupj>08es  some- 
thing superior  that  tolerates  something  In- 
ferior. What  is  Important  is  that  you 
should  not  be  conscious  of  It,  that  it  should 
not  matter  psychologically. 

Well,  obviously  a  new  nation  of  that  sort 
taking  its  place  as  an  independent  voice  In 
the  council  of  nations  has  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  make  In  the  world  today.  One 
practical  example  of  how  a  difficult  and  an 
acute  problem  like  that  can  be  solved  is 
worth  a  thousand  speeches  about  Its  solu- 
tion; one  voice  that  speaks  from  knowledge 
is  worth  all  the  speeches  of  the  idealists  who 
have   never  lived  what   they  talked. 

So  I  think  for  those  reasons  the  emer- 
gence of  the  West  Indies  as  a  federated 
entity  in  the  council  of  the  nations  Ls  an 
important  historical  fact  and  one  of  par- 
ticular significance  to  our  nearest  great 
neighbor,   the   United   States   of   America. 

Just  a  word  about  the  Federation  itself. 

I  suppose  all  federations  are  born  with 
difficulty.  They  are  conceived  In  enthusias- 
tic affection  and  brought  forth  with  ex- 
tremely hard  labors.  Otir  Federation  Is  no 
different  and  we  have  not  yet  solved  all  Its 
problems,  but  we  are  meeting  next  month 
In  Trinidad  to  have  a  final  conference  be- 
tween the  units  to  frame  the  constitution 
for  independence.  Then  we  are  going  to 
London  to  fix  Independence  Day,  which 
should  be  early  next  year.  Then  I  will  un- 
fortunately have  to  go  through  a  referen- 
dum in  Jamaica  to  decide  whether  we 
remain  In  the  Federation  because  there  are 
strong  antlfederal  forces  which  I  am  de- 
termined to  defeat. 

Then  we  will  become  Independent  and 
we  win  brlnsj  with  us  our  political  stability, 
perhaps  easily  the  most  stable  Independent 
country  In  the  whole  Caribbean  area.  Take 
all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  ocean 
and  all  the  islands.  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  there  are  many  difficult 
political  situations  both  in  the  Islands  and 
in  the  Central  American  countries.  We  will 
bring  that  stability  to  the  new  community 
of  nations,  and  all  we  ask — if  I  may  say  a 
word  about  why  I  am  here — all  we  ask  Is 
help  to  maintain  our  economic  progress  to 
the  point  •  here  we  can  have  a  self-sustain- 
ing economy,  so  that  stability  Is  maintained 
by  economic  strength.  It  is  a  law  of  de- 
velopment that  the  faster  you  progress  eco- 
nomically the  more  acute  becomes  the 
demands  of  the  masses  to  share  In  the  eco- 
nomic process,  and  we  are  precisely  at  that 
crucial  point  in  development  now  in  the 
West  Indies. 

We  welcome  the  historic  message  to  Con- 
gres.s  which  President  Kennedy  sent  out 
on  March  14  laying  down  the  principles  of 
self-help  that  countries  in  Latin  America — 
we  include  ourselves  there — must  observe  If 
they  are  to  receive  economic  aid.  We  are 
willing  to  and  do  now  accept  all  the  chal- 
lenges of  that  statement. 

We  make  the  maximum  effort  to  develop 
ourselves  out  of  our  own  resources.  We  do 
not  come  asking  for  gifts.  We  are  prepared 
to  dep>end  for  progress  on  loans  of  money. 
We  do  not  ask  for  money  to  be  spent  to 
defend  ourselves  by  trying  to  build  some 
dams    against   communism,   and   as    far   as 


there  are  OommunUt  forces  in  the  West  In- 
dies, we  can  take  care  of  them.  All  we  ask 
is  to  be  allowed  to  develop  fast  enough,  and 
we  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  them  and 
how  to  do  It.      [Applause] 

We  do  not  ask  for  money  to  build  up 
forces  to  stem  revolutions.  All  we  want 
is  sound  business  deals,  and  we  will  guaran- 
tee payment  a  hundred  percent. 

We  look  forward  to  the  sort  of  help  we 
can  get  from  your  International  lending 
agencies,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  reorganize  and  stream- 
line, because  I  confess  for  myself  that  I  have 
been  bewildered  to  know  how  to  find  my  way 
through  the  maze  of  those  agencies. 
[Laughter] 

We  In  Jamaica  are  the  first  colony  of  our 
type  to  go  to  the  money  market  in  New 
York  and  borrow  money  on  Jamaica  bonds 
which  we  are  selling  with  a  premium  paying 
over  7  percent.  Good  money,  gentlemen, 
good  money.  You  come  and  help  us  set 
up  industry;  you  invest  in  our  gorgeous  cli- 
mate or  our  tourist  trade. 

I  hope  some  day  some  sort  of  new  agency 
will  be  created  In  the  Americas  whereby 
with  some  assurance  or  guarantee  from  the 
Government  small  funds  that  people  would 
like  to  Invest  to  help  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries so  long  as  they  were  sure  the  develop- 
ment was  secure,  because  there  must  be 
thousands  of  people  who  under  the  crisis 
of  the  Caribbean  and  who  under  the  crisis 
of  Latin  America,  and  who  would  be  willing 
to  do  something  to  contribute  to  develop- 
ment properly  conceived  in  those  fields. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  welcome 
those  who  come  In  to  help  us.  We  have  no 
fear  at  all  of  economic  domination.  Money 
Is  money,  and  investment  is  investment. 
We  can  take  care  of  our  own  political  sit- 
uation, no  matter  how  much  money  you 
put  In.  We  welcome  It.  And  we  have  no 
discrimination  against  your  landowners, 
homeowners,  or  industrial  proprietors.  All 
we  ask  is  a  chance  to  prove  to  the  world 
what  a  country  like  ours,  made  up  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  beset  by  every  sort  of  prob- 
lem of  economic  difficulty,  all  we  ask  is  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  prove  that  we  can  do 
the  Job  and  to  become  a  living  example  to 
the  world  that  there  is  not  only  one  road 
for  underdeveloped  countries,  but  another 
road,  the  road  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
observance  of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  rights 
of  humanity. 


THE  SECOND  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC     OF     GERMANY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Second  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Grermany. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  nat- 
urally there  is  always  a  question  that 
arises  in  respect  to  subject  matter  such 
as  that  covered  by  the  pending  proposal ; 
namely,  the  Second  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  might  be  a  speculative  interest  in 
the  proposal.  To  that  end  I  simply 
wished  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  whether  the  committee  has 
probed  the  subject  and  whether  they  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  speculative  in- 
terest to  be  subserved  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  committee.  The  secu- 
rities are  not  being  traded  in  on  any  of 
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the  security  markers  now.  The  SEC  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  i:an  under  the  law  to 
supervise  this  question,  as  they  did  be- 
fore in  relation  tC'  the  previous  agree- 
ments. Really,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  present  agreement  and  the 
1953  agreement  is  that  the  present 
agreement  applies  to  issues  in  East  Ger- 
many. We  are  trying  to  follow  the  same 
procedure,  which  I  believe  has  proved 
very  satisfactory,  established  with  re- 
gard to  the  previous  validation  program, 
which  applied  to  Issues  of  companies  in 
West  Germany  ard  West  Berlin.  The 
same  procedures  are  being  followed. 
The  present  agreement  does  not  involve 
nearly  as  much  as  the  other  agreement, 
and  the  committee  believes,  and  I  be- 
lieve, that  if  there  is  any  speculation,  it 
is  a  very  minute  amount  and  is  purely 
between  private  individuals,  over  whom 
we  could  have  no  control  anyway. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Therefore,  the  Con- 
gress can  assume  from  such  investiga- 
tions as  have  been  made  by  the  SEC.  the 
State  Department,  and  the  committee 
that  there  is  no  si>eculative  interest  in- 
volved, that  is.  noi  a  legitimate  interest. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  I  believe  the  ac- 
tion taken  is  as  near  as  we  can  make 
it.  We  did  ask  those  concerned  about 
the  question.  Tlie  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  notice  in  the  report  that  we 
asked  about  who  had  held  the  bonds 
in  the  previous  validation  procedure, 
and  it  appeared  Irom  the  pattern  that 
was  established  that  they  were  very 
widely  held.  A  larpe  majority  was  held 
by  reputable  banks.  It  would  be  a  very 
natural  procedure  for  people  seeking 
this  kind  of  reco\ery  to  turn  the  bonds 
over  to  banks  for  collection,  and  so  on. 
There  was  nothing  unusual,  that  we 
could  see.  in  the  j)rocedure  followed  be- 
fore, which  would  be  applicable  here 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  I  believe  it  can  be 
said  that  it  has  been  traditional  with 
Congress  to  make  sure,  wherever  and 
whenever  it  can  do  so.  that  no  one  shall 
be  unjustly  enriched  through  any  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  I  gather  from  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  said,  he 
is  satisfied  and  the  committee  is  satis- 
fled  on  that  ix)int 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  We  are.  We  be- 
lieve the  State  D?partment.  in  coopera- 
tion with  SEJC,  has  done  everything  it 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  to 
prevent  any  sucli  thing  from  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  further 
questions.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  act- 
ing minority  leader,  since  objection  has 
been  made  to  this  request  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
DECLARES  WAR  ON  MEDICAL 
CARE   BILL 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
declared  all-out  war  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  to  place  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  under  the  framework  of  the 
.social  security  program. 

Speaking  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  re- 
cently. Di".  Vincent  Askey.  president  of 
the  AM  A,  warned  his  organization 
would,  I  quote,  "exert  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  prevent  passage  of  the  Kennedy 
bill.^' 

A  flood  of  AMA-sponsored  newspaper 
advertisements,  television  commercials, 
and  special  films  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  be  unleashed  on  the 
American  people,  he  predicted. 

Mr.  President,  the  AMA  once  again  will 
try  to  sell  Americans  a  pig  in  a  poke.  It 
will  try  to  sell  them  the  idea  that  the 
proposed  bill  will  lead  to  socialized  medi- 
cine. This  is  the  label  it  has  applied  to 
all  legislation  dealing  with  the  health 
care  of  our  citizens.  Indeed,  in  his 
Chattanooga  speech.  Dr.  Askey  called 
the  proposal  the  advent  of  socialized 
medicine  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  he  knows  as  well  as  we 
know  that  the  administration  proposal 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  traditional  doc- 
tor-patient relationship  in  this  country. 
Patients  will  still  be  able  to  select  their 
own  doctor  without  interference  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Etoctors  re- 
main free  to  treat  whom  they  wish  to 
treat,  or  to  refuse  to  treat  them. 

Reactionary  AMA  leaders — a  small 
band  of  willful  men  still  living  in  the 
19th  century — never  grow  weary  of 
swimming  against  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  exception  to 
fraudulent  AMA  propaganda,  so  obvi- 
ously motivated  by  self-intest.  This  as- 
sociation is  one  of  the  "spendingest" 
lobbies  in  Washington.  I  well  recall  that 
it  spent  almost  $5  million  to  defeat 
President  Tiuman's  health  insurance 
program  in  1949.  Apparently,  it  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  as  much,  or  more,  to  de- 
feat President  Kennedy's  proposal  this 
year. 

It  is  clear  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation does  not  throw  thi.s  much 
money  into  a  battle  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  AMA  distor- 
tions and  exaggerations  is  long.  It 
claims  President  Kennedy's  bill  will  lead 
to  socialized  medicine,  but  it  knows  this 
is  false.  It  claims  the  inadequate  bill 
enacted  last  year  is  superior  to  the  so- 
cial security  approach.  But  it  knows 
that  as  of  2  weeks  ago  only  six  States 
and  two  territories  had  put  tlie  pro- 
gram into  effect,  and  that  the  legislation 
does  not  give  enough  protection  to 
enough  people. 


Not  one  individual  in  my  State  of 
Ohio  has  been  helped  by  the  Eisenhower 
program  of  care  for  elderly  persons, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  last 
August.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  voted 
against  that  bill.  No  elderly  person 
in  Ohio,  unless  he  is  on  relief,  or  unless 
he  or  a  relative  on  his  behalf  takes  a 
humiliating  position,  can  qualify  for 
help  under  the  Eisenhower  program  of 
aid  for  the  elderly  unless  enabling  legis- 
lation is  enacted  by  State  legislatures. 
From  all  indications,  the  States  are  not 
rushing  for  inclusion  in  the  Eisenhower 
program. 

The  AMA  claims  private  insurance 
will  meet  the  staggering  health  needs  of 
our  elderly.  But  it  knows  a  minority 
of  the  aged  carry  private  insurance,  that 
prices  for  them  are  exorbitant,  and  that 
coverage  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  false 
claims,  but  they  all  add  up  to  one  plain 
fact:  The  reactionary  leaders  of  this  or- 
ganization will  go  to  any  lengths  to  dis- 
credit and  defeat  President  Kennedy's 
program. 

In  the  past,  the  AMA  opposed  the  so- 
cial security  program.  It  opposed  pri- 
vate insurance  programs.  Indeed,  it 
has  opposed  virtually  all  progressive  leg- 
islation for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

Once  again,  its  high-paid  propagan- 
dists and  its  spokesmen  are  attempting 
to  prevent  Federal  Government  assist- 
ance in  a  crisis  situation  for  which  the 
AMA  offers  no  reasonable,  practical  al- 
ternative. The  AMA  will  again  ignore 
the  needs  of  millions  of  citizens  who 
want   results,   not   propaganda. 

I  F>oint  out,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Askey  made  a  great  point  of  criticiz- 
ing what  he  calls,  politicians  who  try  lo 
practice  medicine. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  AMA  leaders 
who  have  abandoned  the  practice  of 
medicine  to  spend  full  time  promoting 
selfish  pKJlitical  aims  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  American  people?  It 
is  our  job,  as  U.S.  Senators,  to  legislate 
in  the  interests  of  our  people.  If  it  is 
established — as  it  has  been  to  my  satis- 
faction— that  medical  aid  to  the  aged  is 
essential,  it  is  pitiful  that  our  efforts  to 
legislate  for  this  need  are  blocked  by  the 
small  group  of  reactionaries  who  dictate 
AMA  policy. 

They  are  no  more  than  political  doc- 
tors who  have  left  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine— for  which  they  trained — and  sud- 
denly pretend  to  be  actuarial  experts. 
In  truth,  they  have  only  become  propa- 
gandists, experts  on  the  unsubstantiated 
charge,  the  reckless  assertion,  and  the 
misleading  distortion.  They  are  wiUing 
to  say  anything — no  matter  how  far- 
fetched— to  promote  their  ends. 

Despite  their  efforts,  let  us  respond  to 
the  overwhelming  need  of  our  elderly 
and  enact  this  year  legislation  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  within  the  social  secu- 
rity framework. 

Over  the  years,  this  small  group  of 
dictators  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  opF>osed  social  security  and 
practically  all  other  legislative  proposals 
which  were  for  the  public  welfare.  This 
group  is  comprised  of  a  board  of  192 
members  of  a  house  of  delegates,  so 
called,  of  whom  only  40  are  practicing 
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family  doctors:  the  other  152  are  spe- 
cialists or  political  medical  men. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  other 
professional  groups,  such  as  dentists  and 
lawyers,  do  not  maintain  any  lobby 
whatever  whicn  seeks  to  persuade  or 
coerce  Members  of  Congrress  to  vote  on 
various  and  diverse  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

American  Medical  Association  oflBieiaiS 
write  learnedly  about  the  ethics  of  a 
medical  practitioner.  Is  it  ethical  for  a 
physician  to  solicit  letters  from  his 
patients — some  of  whom  are  receiving 
social  security  benefits — addressed  to 
Senators  and  Representatives,  opposing 
the  inclusion  of  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  the  aged  within  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  system,  known 
as  social  security.^ 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  unethical  ac- 
tion. I  think  I  know  something  about 
ethics  as  it  should  be  practiced  by  pro- 
fessional men,  because  I  practiced  law 
for  many  years  in  Ohio  and  have  been 
the  president  of  two  bar  associations  m 
my  home  county  of  Cuyahoga. 

Certainly  thousands  of  patients,  to  ac- 
commodate their  attending  physicians 
and  surgeons,  respond  by  writing  the 
form  letters  suggested,  demanding  that 
"medicare"  for  the  elderly  should  not  be 
included  within  social  security.  The 
facts  are  that  most  of  these  doctors  and 
their  patients  have  never  read  the  pend- 
ing bills  but  are  quick  to  denounce  an 
important  and  highly  technical  proposal 
which  should  be  publicly  considered  and 
which  definitely  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  public  welfare. 


P.EET.ECTION  OF  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 
AS  MICHIGAN  STATE  HIGHWAY 
COMMISSIONER    FOR    A    SECOND 

4 -YEAR  TERM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  spring  election,  the  voters  of 
Michigan  reelected  John  C.  Mackie  as 
their  State  highway  commissioner  for  a 
second  4-year  term.  The  wide  majority 
by  which  Mr.  Mackie  won  is  a  tribute 
to  the  excellent  work  he  has  done  in 
Michigan. 

In  commenting  on  his  reelection,  an 
editorial  in  the  April  27  issue  of  Engi- 
neering News-Record  Interpreted  it  as 
not  only  a  personal  \ictory  for  him  but 
also  as  a  giant  pubiic  opinion  poll  en- 
dorsing the  national  highway  program. 

The  editorial  concluded: 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  responsible 
for  solving  the  current  financing  crisis 
should  take  note  of  Michigan's  clear-cut 
directive  for  a  continuation  of  highway 
development  at  utmost  speed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  published 
in  Engineering  News-Record  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.\ND.^TE    FOR   Highways 

Michigan's  reelection  of  John  C.  Mackie 
as  State  highway  commissioner  (ENR.  Apr. 
13.  p.  21)  represents  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  confidence  in  its  accelerated  highway  pro- 
gram. Stich  an  Interpretation  of  his  victory 
seems  justified  because  his  election  was.  In 
effect,  a  giant  public  opinion  poll  in  which 


a  million  voters  expressed  approbation  or 
disapproval  of  modern  highway  building. 
Ai.d  since  Michigan  la  the  only  State  to  elect 
the  operating  head  of  Its  highway  depart- 
ment,  the  election   provided   a  unique  test. 

The  sole  Issue  In  the  campaign  was  the 
highway  program.  Mr.  Mackie  campaigned 
on  the  theme  that  good  roads  mean  more 
profits  for  business,  more  safety  for  the 
motorist  and  a  better  State  for  everyone. 
He  offered  the  highway  construction  pro- 
gram of  the  la«t  4  years  as  the  reason  he 
should  be  elected. 

His  opponent  attacked  the  method  of 
financing,  and  the  design  of  the  new  high- 
ways, as  well  as  the  validity  of  announcing 
highway  plans  5  years  in  advance. 

Commissioner  Mackie  won  by  a  majority 
of  a  quarter-million  votes,  a  near  landslide, 
Michigan  voters  endorsed  the  program  and, 
in  effect,  called  for  building  more  and  bet- 
te-  highways  now. 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  responsible 
for  solving  the  current  financing  crisis 
should  take  note  of  Michigan's  clenr-cut 
directive  for  a  continuation  of  highway 
development  at  utmost  speed. 


GERMANY'S  DEBT  TO   FORMER 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  briefly  a  matter  which  does 
not  necessarily  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  treaty  which  the  Senate  is  dis- 
cussing, but  I  shall  mention  it  because 
I  think  it  relates  to  Germany's  debt  to 
approximately  10.000  ex-prisoners  of 
war,  stateless  persons,  formerly  of  Yugo- 
slav nationality.  They  are  veterans  and 
were  America's  valiant  allies  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II. 

These  men  were  captured  in  Yugo- 
slavia in  April  1941,  by  Germany's 
armed  forces  and  were  liberated  by  the 
American  Armed  Forces  in  Germany  in 
May  of  1945.  On  the  date  of  their  libera- 
tion, Germany  owed  each  of  these  men 
approximately  $1,000  as  unpaid  wages 
for  work  performed  for  the  German 
economy,  as  called  for  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War,  of  July  27,  1929; 
and  for  unpaid  military  pay  to  officers,  as 
provided  for  in  the  said  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

I  shall  not  discuss  this  subject  in 
great  detail  at  this  time;  I  simply  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause it  is  my  intention  to  press  the 
matter — in  particular,  to  do  one  thing: 

We  are  going  to  appeal  for  help  from 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  order  that  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Third  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  may  be 
prepared  to  ask  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
forthcoming  annual  report  to  the  Third 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
inform  the  Third  Committee  about  the 
matter  of  Germany's  debt  to  these  state- 
less ex-prisoners  of  war.  with  which  mat- 
ter the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  has 
occupied  itself  continuously  for  more 
than  8  years. 

All  this  material  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, and  has  been  before  these  bodies.  I 
think  it  is  recognized  that  these  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  this  pay. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  matter.    I  call  it  to  the  atten- 


tion  of    the   Senate;    and,   later   on,   I 
shall  discuss  it  further. 

I  believe  it  only  fair  that  these  per- 
sons be  paid  for  their  labor,  inasmuch  as 
they  performed  it  in  behalf  of  our  in- 
terests, as  well  as  in  behalf  of  the  inter- 
ests of  other  freedom-loving  peoples. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  LONG-TERM 
PLANNING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  rising  interest  concern- 
ing the  economic  policies  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  relating  to  the 
structure  of  economic  organization,  the 
extent  of  economic  planning,  and  the 
developments  in  the  field  of  automation, 
along  with  the  role  of  science  in  govern- 
ment. 

A  series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Sec- 
ond Red  Revolution,"  relating  to  the 
economic  and  scientific  progress  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
David  Binder,  staff  corresp>ondent  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Minneapolis.  Mirm. 
He  is  now  in  New  York,  with  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Binder  is  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  the  international  scene,  particu- 
larly the  Soviet  Union. 

His  first  article,  entitled  "We  Ought 
To  Be  Scared,"  reveals  in  a  dramatic 
way  the  bold  and  serious  competition 
the  Soviet  Union  offers  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries.  In 
the  articles  we  find  a  revealing  analysis 
of  the  new  power  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
its  technology,  the  emphasis  upon  auto- 
mation in  heavy  industry,  the  revitalized 
economic  organization  of  its  industrial 
complex,  the  political  and  economic  im- 
pact of  long-term  planning,  and  finally 
the  relationship  of  science  to  political 
power  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  very  areas 
in  which  there  is  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing in  the  United  States.  We  always 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  discussing  science  as 
if  it  had  little  relationship  to  political 
power.  There  are  casual  and  academic 
discussions  of  the  impact  of  automation, 
rather  than  getting  do\vn  to  the  hard, 
serious  problems  which  automation 
raises  in  our  industrial  economy.  We 
have  had  all  too  little  consideration  of 
long-term  planning;  it  has  been  only 
within  recent  months,  during  the  new 
administration,  that  one  has  hardly 
dared  use  the  word  "planning,"  insofar 
as  governmental  activities  are  concerned. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  today  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  be  towering  like  a  giant 
above  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  of 
the  emphasis  the  Soviet  Union  places 
upon  technological  development  and 
planning? 

I  suggest  that  if  our  Nation  wishes 
to  assiune  the  role  of  leadership  about 
which  it  talks,  it  should  take  on  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  such  leadership. 
Surely  one  of  those  characteristics  is 
looking  ahead  and  developing  some 
long-range  planning,  rather  than  only 
looking  to  the  present  day. 

Every  thoughtful  American  should 
read  these  articles.  We  know  far  too 
little  about  the  Soviet  Union.  We  either 
overestimate  its  strength  or  underesti- 
mate its  capabilities.  We  have  lacked 
a  sense  of  balance  and  proportion  in  our 


analysis  of  Soviet  politics  and  economics. 
These  articles  can  give  us  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  Soviet  system. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Binder  on  this 
remarkable  series.  He  is  a  scholar  and 
a  brilliant  writer.  He  follows  in  the 
traditions  of  his  late  and  illustrious 
father,  one  of  America's  foremost  for- 
eign correspondents.  Mr.  Carroll  Binder. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Ought  To  Be  Scared 
(By  David  Binder) 
Soviet  Russia  U  In  the  throes  of  a  new 
and  tumultuous  revolution,  one  that  Is  as 
fundamental  and  far  reaching  as  the  1917 
uprising  that  brought  the  Bolsheviks  to 
power. 

The  new  revolution  Is  the  one  that  sent 
up  the  sputniks  and  gave  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  these  are  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  radical  change. 

It  Is  a  revolution  whose  Insurgent  leaders 
are  relatively  unknown  In  the  West:  men 
named  Kantorovlch.  Sobolev,  Pontryagln. 
Trapeznlkov.  and  Markov. 

It  Is  a  revolution  with  a  vocabulary  con- 
taining eeoterlc  words  like  econometrics, 
cybernetics,  and  parameters— words  employed 
by  Western  scientists  for  some  years,  but 
words  that  are  assuming  new  significance 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  Is  the  revolution  being  wrought  by 
automation,  new  scientific  planning 
methods,  science  In  government,  and  a 
drastic  revamping  of  the  Soviet  economic 
administration. 

For  this  second  Red  revolution  Is  techno- 
logical rather  than  political,  although  it 
has  the  overtones  of  politics  common  to  all 
Communist  undertakings. 

There  are  even  wars  and  casualties  In  this 
revolution.  The  battles  are  fought  over 
Marxist  dialectic  and  Ideology.  The  casual- 
ties are  those  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers 
who  fall  to  hew  to  the  party  line. 

Yet.  In  the  view  of  some  Western  scientists, 
this  revolution  represents  a  far  greater  threat 
to  the  West  than  that  first  Insurrection  44 
year  ago. 

"We  ought  to  be  scared,"  said  British 
automation  exF>erts  after  a  tour  of  Soviet 
Institutes  and   factories   last   summer. 

"Up  to  now."  an  American  automation 
authority  told  Business  Week,  "the  West  has 
had  a  clear  lead  In  the  Industrial  field,  and 
we  still  do.  But  stemlng  up  behind  us  at  a 
rapid  rate  are  the  Soviets." 

Hugo  Schuk,  head  of  research  at  the  aero 
division  of  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator 
Co.,  who  attended  the  first  international 
automation  conference  In  Moscow  last  sum- 
mer, came  back  with  this  Im.presslon: 

"If  I  were  sUrtled  by  anything,  it  was  that 
they  are  as  far  along  as  they  are." 

Half  strangled  by  the  destruction  of  World 
War  II  and  by  the  suffocating  Ideological 
restrictions  Imposed  on  research,  Soviet 
science  and  industry  got  a  late  start  on 
automation — perhaps  a  10-year  lag  behind 
the  West. 

An  even  greater  lag  was  present  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  scientific  methods  to 
economic  planning. 

Yet  all  at  once,  many  American  Industry 
and  Government  leaders  are  concerned  about 
the  recently  swiftening  Soviet  production 
growth  rate. 

For  a  time  last  fall  It  was  even  an  Issue 
in  the  presidential  campaign. 

How  does  It  happen  that  the  Russians 
suddenly  appear  to  be  breathing  down  Amer- 
ican necks  in  industrial  output?  And  what 
does  the  challenge  of  automated  Soviet  eco- 


nomic   power   mean   to   the    peoples    of   the 
West  and  the  underdeveloped  nations? 

The  answer  as  to  how  the  Russians  ac- 
complished so  much  in  so  little  *Jme  re- 
quires a  study  of  their  automation  program, 
their  economic  reforms,  and  their  leorganl- 
zatlon  of  government  In  the  past  15  years. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  significance 
is  more  difficult. 

On  a  globe  divided  three  ways — between 
the  West,  the  Communists,  and  th«'  neutral 
nations — the  Soviet  technological  r«!VOlutlon 
and  the  new  economic  power  resulting  from 
It  could  prove  to  be  the  decisive  factors  In 
tipping  the  balance  the  Red  way. 

It  Is  the  peaceful  coexistence  period  In 
which  the  Soviet  bloc  intends  to  outstrip  the 
West  In  production  of  all  goods,  to  undercut 
Western  trade  on  the  world  market  and  thus 
hasten  the  downfall  of  capitalism  and  finally 
to  lure  the  uncommitted  neutral  nalions  into 
the  Communist  orbit. 

Does  this  sound  like  idle  speculation,  fool- 
ish prophecy? 

Prof.  Paul  C.  Rosenbloom.  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
mathematicians  and  a  longtime  student  of 
the  Soviet  development,  has  this  t-j  say: 

"Within  5  to  10  years  we  are  going  to  have 
to  compete  with  a  Soviet  system  that  can 
make  economic  decisions  faster  than  we  can, 
that  can  produce  as  much  as  or  more  than 
we  can . 

"For  a  country  whose  steel  Industry  is 
working  at  less  than  half  capacity  and  whose 
farm  surplus  Is  stacked  In  silos,  this  means 
we  will  have  to  find  new  ways  to  organize 
and  plan  our  economy." 

Rosenbloom  and  others  feel  the  time  Is  at 
hand  when  the  United  States— iU  Govern- 
ment and  Its  people — must  sit  down  and  re- 
think the  problems  of  Industrial  organiza- 
tion, decisionmaking  organs,  and  the  wider 
Implications  of  automation  for  modern 
society. 

This  is  what  the  Russians  have  done  to 
begin  their  broad  technological  revolution. 

We  Americans.  In  contrast,  appear  to  have 
entered  the  same  revolution  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  We  still  have  an  Industrial  lead  over 
the  Soviets,  But  their  efforts  are  narrowing 
the  gap  rapidly. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  technological 
revolution  Is  automation;  that  Is,  electronic 
computers  and  automatic  control  devices. 

These  new  machines,  developed  only  in  the 
last  decade  by  Russian  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, forced  the  adoption  of  revolutionary 
scientific  methods  in  economic  planning  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  clumsy  Soviet  eco- 
nomic apparatus. 

Yet,  It  Is  the  very  essence  of  Soviet  com- 
munism— a  blinding  Ideology — that  pre- 
vented Russia  from  getting  automation 
sooner. 

In  fact,  the  first  computers  and  automatic 
control  devices  were  conceived  and  put  Into 
use  m  the  United  States. 

Based  on  theories  advanced  In  the  1920's 
and  1930's,  these  machines  were  designed 
in  the  early  1940'6  by  men  like  John  von 
Neumann,  Vannevai-  Bush.  Claude  Shannon, 
and  Norbert  Wiener— the  last  three  at 
Massachusetts   Institute   of   Technology. 

At  first  huge  and  unwieldy,  the  computers 
were  greatly  refined  through  the  use  of 
small  electronic  parts. 

Only  a  few  years  after  World  War  II  there 
was  a  strong  and  growing  computer  indus- 
try In  this  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  com- 
puters and  no  automatic  control  devices. 

One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Soviet 
scientists  who  might  have  developed  them 
were  cut  off  from  the  work  of  their  Western 
colleagues  by  the  harsh  Isolationist  ix)licies 
of  Stalin. 

Another  supremely  ironic  reason  was  that 
Communist  Ideology  forbade  the  exploration 
of  several  scientific  fields  essential  to  the 
development  of  computers  and  control  de- 
vices. 


Among  these  scientific  disciplines  was 
formal  logic,  which  is  Intimately  related  to 
mathematical  logic. 

(Formal  logic  is  a  general  discipline  de- 
rived from  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  on  true- 
false  relationships  and  the  like.  Mathe- 
matical logic  is  essentially  the  same  subject, 
except  that  It  uses  the  language  of  mathe- 
matics— equations — rather  than   words. 

It  is,  as  Rosenbloom  explains,  the  natural 
mathematical  tool  for  analyzing  or  devising 
automatic  computer  designs. 

Another  scientific  tool  lying  useless  In  the 
Soviet  workshops  was  the  mathematical  con- 
cept known  as  probability  theory. 

Probability  factors — estimating  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  how  often  something  is 
going  to  happen,  for  example — are  essential 
not  only  to  certain  automatic  control  prin- 
ciples, but  also  to  mathematical  economics. 

Again  paradoxically.  Russia  had  a  core  of 
outstanding  probability  theorists,  Including 
brilliant  mathematicians  like  A  A.  Markov 
and  A,  N.  Kolmogrov,  who  enunciated  one  of 
the  principles  of  computation  probability 
back   in   1933. 

But  Communist  Party  dogmas  like  "chance 
is  the  enemy  of  science  '  prevented  the  scien- 
tists from  using  their  theories  In  practice. 

As  Rosenbloom  described  It.  the  Soviet 
probability  theorists  were  'forbidden  to  ap- 
ply their  finding.    That  wasn't  "kosher."  " 

The  case  of  logic  Is  a  more  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  the  Communist  Party's  abuse  of 
pure  science,  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  main 
causes  for  what  some  call  the  Soviet  "auto- 
mation gap." 

The  role  of  logic  has  been  disputed  by 
Communists  all  the  way  back  to  Karl  Marx 
and  Frledrlch  Engels.  Formal  logic  was 
ridiculed  by  Engels  and  given  short  shrift 
by  Lenin. 

They  boasted  their  own  "dialectical  logic" 
as  one  of  the  key  comjwnents  of  dialectical 
materialism. 

But  Soviet  philosophers  still  argued  the 
merits  of  formal  logic  over  dialectical  logic 
In  the  1920's.  Then,  in  the  1930'6.  under 
Stalin,  the  controversy  was  ended.  The  party 
dismissed  formal  logic  as  "metaphysical" 
and  '"bourgeois." 

•"Tlie  few  Soviet  scholars  who  still  worked 

in  the  field  of  mathematical  logic  had  to  do 

so  almost  surreptitiously,"  says  Rosenbloom. 

The  lag  in  logic  thus  became  part  of  the 

lag  In  automation. 

Logic  research  continued  to  trudge  along 
under  a  dark  Marxist  cloud  of  anathema 
during  the  forties.  Ingenious  Russian  scien- 
tists occasionally  managed  to  publish  out- 
standing works,  sometimes  disguising  them 
In  Innocuous  terms  Inoffensive  to  the  p.'.rty 
Ideologists. 

Then  came  a  dramatic  reversal.  In  No- 
vember 1946  the  Communist  Party  central 
committee  suddenly  decreed  that  textboks 
In  formal  logic  should  be  printed  and  that 
the  subject  should  be  taught  In  schools. 

A  Stalin  Prize  was  even  offered  for  the 
best  textbook  on  logic,  but  It  was  never 
awarded. 

Instead,  bitter  fighting  broke  out  between 
the  proponents  of  formal  logic  and  those  of 
dialectical  logic. 

Formal  logic  defenders  like  W.  F.  Asmus. 
A.  D.  Alexandrov,  Strogovlch.  and  Vinogradov 
were  subjected  to  violent  attacks  in  the 
press.     At  least  one  book  was  banned. 

Then,  in  November  1950,  the  Important 
journal  Voprosy  Fllosofii  (Philosophical 
Questions)  opened  a  discussion  on  formal 
and  dialectical  logic. 

A  year  and  60  contributions  later,  Voprosy 
Fllosofii  closed  the  discussion  with  a  com- 
promise editorial  statement  that  the  two 
logics  were  related,  but  not  identical — dis- 
tinct, but  not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

But  even  this  declaration  of  coexistence 
between  the  logics  didn't  end  the  struggle. 
According  to  Gustav  Wetter,  the  distin- 
guished Jesuit  student  of  Marxism  in  Rome, 
the  controversy  is  still  going  on  full  blast. 
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The  relationship  of  the  loi^c  dispute  to  the 
development  of  automation  Is  explained  this 
way  by  Rosenbloom: 

"This  chajige  In  the  party  line  (permit- 
ting nondlalectlcal  logicians  to  come  out 
Into  the  open )  occurred  at  the  same  time  as 
the  first  big  effort  In  the  development  of 
Soviet  computers,  apparently  to  encourage 
scientist*  to  wori  In  fields  that  apply  to 
computers. 

"A  man  like  A.  A.  Markov,  who  had  done 
outstanding  work  In  the  field,  but  had  had 
no  students  and  could  not  apply  his  theories, 
all  of  a  sudden  became  a  big  shot." 

It  It  Interesting  to  note,  incidentally,  that 
two  prominent  formal  logic  defenders,  Asmus 
and  Alexandrov,  recently  gained  enough 
party  approval  to  be  assigned  major  roles  in 
writing  the  1959  edition  of  '•Foundations  of 
Marxism-Leninism."  the  most  Important 
statement  of  party  doctrine  since  the  death 
of  Stalin. 

Despite  the  continuing  fog  of  controversy, 
the  Soviets  nevertheless  have  accelerated  the 
teaching  of  nondlalectlcal  logic. 

Reporting  this  month  on  a  1959  confer- 
ence at  Moscow  State  University,  David  D. 
Comey  noted  that  a  variety  of  logical  fields 
related  to  automation  are  being  explored: 
semantics,  modal  logic.  Information  theory, 
and  linguistics. 

Comey,  professor  at  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, Canton.  N.Y.,  remarked,  however, 
that  the  Russians  were  self-critical  on  the 
lack  of  logic-trained  scholars  who  actually 
were  working  In  the  field. 

•The  conference  stressed  the  severe  lack 
Of  adequate  'specialists  of  a  broad  profile.'  " 
Comey  added. 

Finally,  Comey  reported  that  the  confer- 
ence urged  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  logic  at  Moscow  University  that 
would  prepare  sf>eclaU8t»  in  theoretical  as 
well  as  practical  work,  with  "application  of 
logical  methods  to  concrete  scientific  and 
technical  problems"— in  other  words,  auto- 
mation. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  height  of  the  logic  con- 
troversy of  the  earlj  fifties.  It  had  become 
the  task  of  Soviet  mathematicians  to  de- 
sign computers  and  control  devices. 

They  started,  apparently  about  1950,  on  a 
crash-program  basts.  They  did  so  using  the 
tools  of  mathematical  logic,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  "kosher"  or  not. 
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RUSS    AUTOM.^TION    HaS    GROW>f    Rapidlt 

(By  David  Binder; 
A  remarkable  conference  was  held  last 
July,  the  world's  first  International  Congress 
of  Automation.  Reportedly.  l,lii  delegates 
attended  the  5-day  sessions,  among  them 
126  Americans. 

The  striking  thing  about  this  conference 
was  its  location:  Moscow.  Not  Cambridge, 
Mass  ,  where  computers  and  control  theory 
got  their  start. 

The   host    role   was   played   by   a   country 
that  got   a   late  start  In   automation— later 
by   far   than   the   United   States   or   Britain 
Indeed,    the   Soviet    computer   Industry   was 
less  than  10  years  old. 

These  delegates  unfamiliar  with  the  Rus- 
sian automation  advances  got  the  surprise 
of  their  life  in  Moscow. 

They  were  shown  computers  that  matched 
their  Western  counterparts  In  speed  and 
capability.  They  were  shown  so-called 
"self-optimizing"  control  systems  (control 
devices  that  automatically  select  the  best 
solution  to  a  problem  containing  various 
unknown  factors).  They  toured  huge  lab- 
oratories and  Institutes  where  Russia's  new 
generation  of  scientists  are  training  and 
doing  research. 

"We've  been  a  bit  shattered."  one  Western 
delegate  commented.  "We  never  dreamed 
this  level  had  been  reached." 

Another  said:  "We  are  all  lost  In  admira- 
tion." 


A  third,  from  Britain,  added:  "They  will 
really  get  way  ahead  unless  we  buckle  down 
to  work." 

V.  A.  Trapeznlkov,  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference and  director  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
National  Commission  for  Automatic  Control, 
struck  a  more  modest  note,  perhaps  en- 
visioning the  not  too  distant  day  when  Rus- 
sia Is  completely  automated. 

"Automation,"  he  said  in  his  keynote  ad- 
dress, "Is  still  an  Infant." 

In  any  case,  the  Soviet  push  toward  com- 
puters and  control  devices  began  sometime 
between  1948  and  1950.  The  theoretical 
groundwork  and  basic  research  had  been  ac- 
complished already,  among  other  things  the 
translation  of  an  extensive  body  of  Western 
computer  literature. 

Furthermore,  enough  air  had  been  let  into 
the  Soviet  halls  of  science  to  permit  ade- 
quate study  of  such  hitherto  taboo  subjects 
as  mathematical  logic. 

In  Kiev,  capiui  of  the  Ukraine,  a  team 
working  under  the  leadership  of  Sergei  A. 
Lebedev.  conceived  and  built  the  first  Rus- 
sian computer,  the  MESM,  about  1950. 

Lebedev  was  well  rewarded.  He  was  called 
to  Moscow  to  head  the  new  Institute  of  Pre- 
cise Mechanics  and  Computer  Technology. 
He  also  was  made  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  In  1953,  one  of 
the  highest  honors  that  can  be  accorded  a 
Russian  scientist. 

Meanwhile,  control  theory  engineers  had 
set  up  what  was  probably  the  first  auto- 
mated assembly  line  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  Ulyanov  small  engine  factory's  piston 
production  line,  finished  in  1951. 

It  was  followed  by  the  automated  ball 
bearing  line  at  the  Moscow  State  ball  bear- 
ing works  and  the  Chelyabinsk  wire  rope 
pulley  line,  and  more  recently,  a  host  of 
others. 

At  the  same  time,  new  Institutes  and 
training  centers  devoted  to  automation  were 
shooting  up  all  over  Russia. 

The  department  of  computer  mathematics 
at  Moscow  State  University,  established  In 
1949.  now  graduates  about  60  speclalUts  a 
year. 

The  Moscow  Computing  Center  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  headed  by  A.  A. 
Dorodnltsyn,  which  does  research  with  the 
recently  developed  Ural-1,  Strela-IU  and 
BESM-II  computers. 

The  Institute  for  Automation  and  Tele- 
mechanics In  Moscow,  headed  by  Boris  8. 
Sotfikov.  which  specializes  In  electronic, 
pneumatic,  and  hydraulic  control  devices 
built  In  1957. 

The  Institute  of  Electro-Mechanics  In 
Leningrad,  established  in  1956:  This.  In 
turn,  gave  birth  to  the  Leningrad  Comput- 
ing Center,  headed  by  Prof.  S.  V.  Vallander. 

The  computing  center  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev,  which  grew 
out  of  the  old  Lebedev  group;  established  In 
19o8:  At  last  report  some  1.000  persons 
were  working  at  the  Kiev  Institute,  and 
20,000  are  expected   to  work   there   later. 

Newer  Institutes  in  the  capitals  of  So- 
viet Armenia  and  Georgia,  and  In  the 
"science  city"  of   Novosibirsk. 

The  digital  computers  built  by  Lebedev 
and  his  assistants  were  followed  soon  by 
analog  computers  like  the  Ural-I  and  the 
MPT-9,  designed  by  other  teams. 

(Digital  computers  are  machines  that 
work  by  counting,  using  ordinary  arithmet- 
ical processes — a  simple  example  being  the 
adding  machine;  analog  computers  work 
mainly  by  measuring  physical  quantities — 
all  the  conditions  and  varLibles  of  a  given 
process  are  reproduced  In  analogy  In  the 
machine,  making  it  useful  for  control  op- 
erations. ) 

As  soon  as  it  became  feasible,  the  com- 
puters were  put  Into  mass  production,  first 
at  the  Moscow  Computing  Machine  factory, 
and  later  at  a  factory  in  Penza,  360  miles 
southeast  of  Moscow. 


But  establishment  of  a  computer  Industry 
and  the  Institutes  to  train  computer  spe- 
cialists were  only  part  of  the  vast  Soviet 
crash  program  In  automation. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  had  to  peel  the 
Marxist  scales  from  their  eyes  to  see  what 
Western  scientists  had  been  accomplishing 
In  the  field  of  control  theory. 

It  seems  absurd,  but  control  theory,  the 
very  essence  of  automation,  was  a  despised 
concept  in  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  mid- 
dle 1950"s. 

This  is  the  science  developed  by  Norbert 
Wiener  and  his  associates  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

It  la  the  theory  of  control  involving  the 
principle  of  feedback,  or,  an  instrumentation 
that  can  adapt  and  correct  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  changing  conditions — such  as  a 
thermostat,  which  must  regulate  room  tem- 
perature In  terms  of  the  outside  temperature 
as  well  as  the  heating  plant.  Such  a  control 
device  "feeds  back"  temperature  changes 
caused,  say.  by  a  cold  wave  and  causes  the 
heating  plant  to  put  out  more. 

Wiener  named  this  science  "cybernetics"  In 
1948.  coining  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
for  steering  or  controlling. 

Today.  David  D.  Comey.  of  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Canton.  N.Y..  writes: 

"A  few  years  a^o  there  was  a  dramatic  and 
sudden  shift  in  the  official  Soviet  atUtude 
toward  cybernetics.  Until  that  shift,  the 
term  'cybernetics'  and  the  name  of  Norbert 
Wiener  had  virtually  been  swearwords.  Aft- 
er the  shift  they  became  very  much  in." 

This  shift  in  party  line  on  cybernetics  was 
marked  by  the  May  1967  conference  on  the 
development  of  information  machines  by  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Attended  by  some  500  specialists  in  logic, 
semantics,  engineering,  and  linguistics,  the 
conference  sought  to  draw  up  broad  outlines 
for  Soviet  work  in  cybernetics — mechanical 
translation  from  foreign  languages,  electron- 
ic information  storage,  and  so  on. 

A  couple  of  years  later  the  first  edition  of 
the  new  Soviet  magazine  Kybernetlk  rolled 
off  the  presses. 

Yet  long  before  it  had  t>ccome  socially  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Communists.  Russian  sclen- 
Usts  were  worltlng  in  cybernetics  and  apply- 
ing its  principles  to  control  devices. 

For  instance.  M.  A.  Lavrentyev,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  had  initi- 
ated work  on  mathematical  problem  solution 
by  digital  computers  back  in   1950. 

Theoretical  investigations  of  programing 
for  computers  were  carried  out  by  men  of 
the  so-called  cybernetics  group  at  the  V.  A. 
Steklov  Mathematics  Institute  as  early  as 
1962.  among  them  men  like  A.  A.  Llapunov. 
L.  V.  Kantorovich.  and  A.  P.  Ershov. 

Prof.  Llapunov  also  was  one  of  the  first 
Russians  to  work  on  the  possibilities  of  ma- 
chine translation. 

One  asks  how  the  Soviets  could  curse 
Western  sciences  like  mathematical  logic 
and  cybernetics  with  one  breath  and  work 
on  them  in  the  next. 

Comey,  a  specialist  in  mathematical  logic, 
comments: 

"To  have  computers,  they  (the  Russians) 
needed  to  train  computer  theorists;  and  if 
computer  theory  (cybernetics)  conflicted 
with  other  in  dogmas,  such  as  Pavlovian 
psychology  (conditioned  reflex  theory)  and 
Marxist  logic,  then  that  conflict  was  simply 
another  contradiction  to  be  neatly  ac- 
counted for  by  Soviet  dialectical  logic. 

"In  this  respect  the  cybernetics  dispute 
had  an  earlier  parallel:  both  relativity  theory 
and  Albert  Einstein  were  being  severely  at- 
tacked Ideologically  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Soviets  were  using  the  theory  to  con- 
struct atomic  bombs. 

"Perhaps  such  official  nonrecognitlon 
hampers  some  theoretical  work,  but  It  does 
not  seem  to  deter  the  Soviets  from  making 
practical  applications  of  the  theories.  It  U 
simply  another  example  of  the  Soviets'  abil- 
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Ity  to  be  coldly  pragmatic  and  resort  to 
doublethink  when  necessary." 

The  result  has  been  that  even  though 
cvbernetlcs  was  officially  anathematized  for 
a  time,  the  Soviets  had  been  able  to  achieve 
great  advances  in  this  very  field. 

According  to  latest  reports  they  are  on  the 
threshold  of  refined  translation  at  high 
speed  by  computing  devices. 

Reviewing  the  latest  advances  in  informa- 
tion technology  in  a  recent  article,  Alex- 
ander Nesmeyanov,  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  foresees  enormous  development 
of  electronic  memory  devices  that  can  store 
huge  amounts  of  data,  aiding  all  technical 
and  scientific  areas. 

Concrete  examples  of  control  theory  ap- 
plication would  Include  such  machines  as  a 
learning  device  biiilt  into  a  multistage  rocket 
that  could  control  the  timing  and  firing 
of  each  stage  by  uUllzlng  data  picked  up 
during  its  flight. 

Another  example  would  be  data-processing 
machines  that  could  proTlde  producers  with 
quick  answers  on  supply  of  materials  and 
demand  for  products.  This  would  enable 
producers  to  m.^ke  rapid  and  rational  pro- 
duction adjustments. 

A  third  basic  use  of  control  theory  already 
tried  in  some  American  indiistrles  Is  the 
smoothing  out  of  oscillations — or  hills  and 
valleys — in  seasonal  employment  by  scien- 
tific regulation  of  production  schedules. 

Niw  TooLa  OF  Math  Bring  Upheaval  to 

Russ  Economics 

(By  David  Binder) 

Automation,  In  addition  to  causing  an 
enormous  upheaval  in  Soviet  industry,  has 
touched  off  a  cataclysmic  change  In  the 
whole   concept  of   Communist  economics. 

This  change  was  highlighted  by  a  climatic 
13-day  struggle  In  1954  between  the  so-called 
"antlmathematlcians"  and  the  mathemati- 
cians in  Russian  economics. 

The  upheaval  in  economics,  like  that  In 
automation,  was  set  in  motion  by  the  new 
tools  of  mathematics.  Among  these  tools 
are  econometrics  (mathematical  economics) 
and  statistical  analysis. 

In  the  opinion  of  Leon  SmoUnski,  of  Bos- 
ton College,  this  economic  revolution  would 
not  have  occurred  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
introduction  of  electronic  computers  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  automation  suddenly  alerted  the  So- 
viet leaders  to  the  clumsiness  of  traditional 
Communist  economic  theory  and  its  inade- 
quacy for  a  modern  industrial  nation. 

In  1956.  the  Russians  began  to  use  the 
new  tools,  at  first  cautiously  and  then  with 
growing  confidence. 

The  history  of  what  went  before  the  eco- 
nomic revolution  illuminates  still  another 
case  of  the  conflict  between  science  and 
Maxlst   ideology   in   Soviet   Russia: 

The  core  of  Communist  economic  thinking 
Is  centralized  state  planning.  This  was  and 
is  carried  out  by  Ooeplan,  the  state  plan- 
ning commission. 

The  method  employed  by  Gosplan  until 
very  recently  was  simple.  One  Western  econ- 
omist calls  it  primitive. 

The  planners  drew  up  a  series  of  balance 
sheets  for  all  the  available  major  resources 
and  for  all  the  major  products  desired  by 
the  Communist  leaders. 

These  balance  sheets — at  one  time  num- 
bering 1.600 — were  added  up  laboriously 
and  combined  In  a  balanced  national  plan. 

It  required  setting  priorities  for  scarce 
materials  and  a  tremendous  flow  of  Infor- 
mation from  the  top  (Gosplan)  to  the  bot- 
tom (the  Individual  plants  and  Industries) 
and  back  again. 

In  a  1960  study  of  Gosplan.  Richard  Judy 
and  Herbert  Levine  called  the  material  bal- 
ances method  a  many-sided  bureaucratic 
administrative  process — unsystematic  and 
time  consuming. 
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In  fact,  Gosplan  was  operated  by  men  who 
had  little  or  no  understanding  of  economics. 
Judy  and  Levine  called  it  "a  theoretical 
vacuum." 

Meanwhile,  economists  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West  had  been  developing 
new  theories  of  efficient  industrial  plan- 
ning— theories  that  applied  equally  well  to 
a   capitalist   and    a   Communist   economy. 

These  theories,  collected  under  the  term 
"econometrics,"  utilized  mathematics. 

But  in  1930  the  new  theories  suddenly 
were  condemned  as  heresies,  Kuibyshev,  the 
Gosplan  chairman,  denounced  them  as  the 
"statistical-mathematical  deviation  In  plan- 
ning." 

The  planners  further  accused  the  new 
mathematical  economists  like  Groman, 
Feldman,  Kondratlev,  and  Bazarov  of 
"wrecking"  (a  Communist  swearword)  and 
hiding  "counterrevolutionary  concepts  be- 
hind the  logarithmic  veil." 

Groman  was  charged  with  working  on 
the  principle  that  there  Is  no  God  but  the 
desk  calculator,  and  Groman  Is  his  prophet. 
Apparently,  Smollnskl  says,  the  planners 
felt  the  mathematical  economists  were  en- 
croaching on  their  Jobs.  Those  who  worked 
for  Gosplan  were  purged  as  reactionary 
bourgeois  political  economists. 

The  1930  ban  on  economic  "heresies" 
lasted  until  1956.  It  was  a  duplicate  of  the 
later  bans  on  cybernetics  and  logic  teaching, 
but  it  had  a  deeper  effect. 

For  nearly  three  decades,  the  vaunted 
"planned  economy"  of  the  Soviet  Union 
lumbered  along  on  the  wooden  wheels  of 
Marxist  doctrine — the  collective  economic 
wisdom  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin.  It  was 
the  application  of  vague  19th  century  Ideas 
to  precise  20th  century  problems. 

Meanwhile,  the  mathematical  economists 
were  perfecting  the  new  tools  of  economet- 
rics during  the  1930's. 

By  the  beginning  of  World  War  IT  some  of 
them  were  already  in  use  in  the  West. 

Among  these  tools  barred  from  use  by  So- 
viet economists  and  planners  were  input- 
output  theory  and  the  concept  known  as 
linear  programing. 

The  first  was  developed  by  a  native  Rus- 
sian, Wasslly  Leontief,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  1920's.  Extending  eco- 
nomic model-buUdlng  theories  propounded 
in  earlier  decades.  Leontief  conceived  Input- 
output  analysis  in  1936  as  a  mathematical 
method  for  seeking  the  most  efficient  means 
to  make  a  product. 

Leontief  drew  up  Intralndustry  models 
using  mathematical  coefficients  to  represent 
the  various  amounts  of  materials,  service 
costs,  and  labor  needed  to  make  a  product. 
In  this  way,  Leontlefs  scheme  made  It  pos- 
sible to  estimate  sclentlflcally  the  mixture  of 
Inputs  required  to  attain  a  desired  output 
product. 

Linear  programing  Is  a  refinement  of  input- 
output  analysis.  Its  discoverer,  parado'^1- 
cally,  was  the  brilliant  Soviet  mathematician, 
Leonid  Kantorovich,  who  enunciated  the  con- 
cept in  1939. 

Linear  programing  Is  a  mathematical 
means  of  determining  the  best  way  to  allo- 
cate a  limited  number  of  resources.  A  sim- 
ple example  Is  the  so-called  transport  prob- 
lem in  which  a  firm  has  eight  plants  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  200  stores 
to  which  it  must  deliver  certain  products. 

This  problem  can  be  translated  mathe- 
matically into  a  6\'stem  of  1.800  equations 
and  inequalities  with  1,600  unknowns.  But, 
using  a  computer,  it  Is  entirely  feasible  for 
the  firm  to  work  out  the  most  efficient 
means  of  distributing  the  product. 

The  term  linear  Is  used  because  the  equa- 
tions that  occur,  when  expressed,  as  graphs, 
have  straight  lines  or  planes. 

Linear  programing  has  many  other  appli- 
cations. It  has  been  used  In  the  United 
States  for  machine  scheduling  In  the  chemi- 
cal Industry  to  meet  seasonal  sales  variation. 


It  has  been  employed  to  select  the  best  pos- 
sible diets  and  to  select  crop-rotating  plans. 
Indep)€ndent  of  Kantorovich,  whose  ideas 
were  not  publicized,  let  alone  exploited,  sev- 
eral Americans  worked  out  linear  programing 
theories  In  the  1940's:  F.  L.  Hitchcock.  T.  C 
Koopmans,  and  George  Dantzig. 

It  was  applied  with  great  success  to  the 
"transport  problem"  In  routing  of  cargo 
ships  during  World  War  n  by  the  British- 
American  combined  shipping  adjustment 
board. 

Later  American  refinements  of  linear  pro- 
graming included  the  first  xise  of  an  elec- 
tronic computer  on  a  linear  problem  In  1952. 
But  input-output  analysis  and  linear  pro- 
graming, which  constitute  the  essence  of 
econometrics,  remained  taboo  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  though  Kantorovich  and  others 
knew  their  potential. 

Then  came  what  Leon  Smollnskl  calls  "the 
mathematical  revolution  in  Soviet  econom- 
ics." 

An  opwn  debate  on  the  merits  of  econo- 
metrics l>egan  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
winter  of  1956.  Encouraged  by  powerful 
men  In  the  party,  prominent  mathemati- 
cians like  Kantorovich,  Kolmogrov,  Llapu- 
now,  and  Markov  went  on  the  offensive 
against  the  old  ban. 

They  were  severely  attacked  by  the  plan- 
ners, including  economists  like  Aaron  Boy- 
arskll,  who  branded  econometrics  as  "bour- 
geois" In  mld-1957. 

But  In  less  than  a  year,  the  mathemati- 
cians had  carried  the  day. 

Smollnskl  writes  that  the  Communist 
leadership  agreed  to  make  use  of  input-out- 
put tables  and  even  limited  use  of  linear 
programing. 

"It  was,"  he  added,  "tantamount  to  an 
embarrassing  admission  that  during  three 
decades  of  economic  planning.  Soviet  econ- 
omists proved  unable  to  produce  the  analyti- 
cal and  operational  tools  needed,  whereas 
the  allegedly  sterile  bourgeois  economists  un- 
explalnably  worked  them  out." 

However,  the  party  line  change  on  econo- 
metrics was  not  accomplished  with  a  single 
fiat.  The  debate  continued,  acrimoniously, 
and  Is  going  on  even  today. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  had  their  hands 
full  making  up  for  lost  time.  First  they 
had  to  give  what  Leonid  Hurwicz,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  calls  a  Marxist 
birth  certificate  to  econometrics.  There  was 
at  least  a  partial  legitimate  claim  in  the 
person  of  Kantorovich,  the  Inventor  of  linear 
programing. 

But  the  Russians  also  had  to  Institute 
new  courses  in  mathematics  and  statistics 
to  train  economists  in  the  new  disciplines. 

(In  the  United  States,  too,  economists 
have  had  to  brush  up  on  their  mathemat- 
ics. An  example  Is  the  University  of 
Minnesota  summer  Institute  In  mathematics 
for  faculties  and  graduate  students  In 
economics.) 

The  victory  of  econometrics  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  now  being  widely  hailed  by  young 
Russians.  Oue  economics  student  recently 
compared  the  impact  of  mathematical 
methods  on  economics  to  the  invention 
of  the  printing  press  on  publishing. 

But  the  effectiveness  of  econometrics  de- 
pends on  vast  amounts  of  industrial  statis- 
tics, and  from  the  earliest  davs  of  the  Stalin 
era  (1926)  statistics  were  regarded  as  state 
secrets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Running  almost  parallel  to  the  radical 
change  In  the  party  line  on  econometrics 
was  a  similar  change  regarding  statistics. 

The  debate  on  statistics  broke  out  In  1954. 
This  was  the  year  when  the  respected  Soviet 
economist  S.  G.  Strumllin  published  a  book 
on  planning  using  statistics  dating  from 
1925.    Later  figures  were  forbidden  him. 

The  debate,  as  described  by  E.  M.  Pels,  of 
Pittsburgh  University,  was  a  13-day  battle 
between      the     mathematicians     and      the 
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antlmatematlclans.  The  latter  group  was 
led  by  V  A.  Sobolj.  of  the  central  statistics 
administration 

Pels  says  the  mathematicians  won  the 
debate  but  the  statistics  btireaucrats  stayed 
In  office.  So  a  leading  mathematician,  V.  S. 
Nemchlnov,  started  a  Journal  called 
"Scholars  Writings"  In  1955.  It  was  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  utilizing  statistics. 

In  1956,  Nemchlnov  and  the  others  gained 
support  from  the  Communist  Central  Com- 
mittee, by  then  under  the  control  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev. 

In  a  repKjrt  signed  by  Deputy  Premier  Ana- 
8tas  M'koyan,  the  party  said:  "Our  econ- 
omists in  recent  years  haven't  done  any 
serious  scientific  work  •  •  '.  Our  economic 
science  Institutes  have  gravely  lost  contact 
With  the  practice  of  Communist  construc- 
tion. 

"Unfortunately,  statistical  data  are  still 
under  the  seven  seals  of  the  central  statisti- 
cal administration,  with  Comrade  Starovskll. 
The  economists  are  (thtis)  sentenced  to  the 
role  of  uncritical,  p>etty  Bible  readers  and 
parrots  of  ancient  formulas  and  ancient 
data.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  one 
sees  nothing  of  creative  work  by  our  econ- 
omists." 

Shortly  after  this  blast,  the  "seven  seals" 
were  lifted  from  Soviet  statistics  and  the 
mathematicians  were  allowed  to  revel  In 
them. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  new  concepts  of 
econometrics  and  statistical  analysis  were 
accepted  in  principle,  debate  on  speclflc 
aspects  continues,  mostly  on  Ideological 
grounds. 

Thus  Leonid  Kantorovlch  was  still  under 
attack  in  1960  for  trying  to  Introduce  West- 
ern theories  Into  his  linear  programing 
schemes. 

Last  summer,  the  Important  journal  Prob- 
lemy  Ekonomikl  accused  the  Leningrad 
mathematician  of  abandoning  Marx's  labor 
theory  of  value,  which  says  that  the  ulti- 
mate worth  of  a  good  Is  determined  from 
the  amount  of  labor  put  into  It. 

In  another  publication  Aron  Boyarskii  ac- 
cused Kantorovlch  of  trying  to  Introduce  the 
heretical  Western  concept  of  marginal  analy- 
sis (a  theory  with  which  a  businessman 
reckons  the  cost  of  expanding  output  by 
cailculating  the  cost  of  producing  one  extra 
unit). 

Even  Nemchlnov,  the  man  who  promoted 
statistical  analysis,  warned  against  Kantoro- 
vlch's  Western  Ideas. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviets  are 
using  the  greater  part  of  Kantorovlch's  ideas 
In  economic  planning  today. 

A  group  of  American  automation  experts 
who  toured  Soviet  installations  In  1959  found 
ft  team  of  Russians  solving  a  linear  program- 
ing problem  on  the  Strela  computer — the 
eflQclent  distribution  of  sand  from  8 
sources  to  100  building  sites  with  a  truck 
fleet.  They  reported  the  computer  solved 
the  problem  In  30  minutes. 


Orc.^nization  Problem  Plagues  Russ 
(By  David  Binder) 

One  of  the  worst  problems  facing  the  So- 
viet Union  (and  the  United  States)  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  technological  revolu- 
tion Is  that  of  organization. 

How  does  one  adapt  an  Industrial  organ- 
ization conceived  in  the  19th  century  to  the 
complex,  interdependent  nature  of  20th-cen- 
tury manufacturing? 

Apparently,  the  Russians  are  having  Just 
fts  much  trouble  answering  this  question  as 
Americans. 

In  late  February,  Premier  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev pushed  through  a  radical  reform  of 
his  whole  agriculture  apparatus,  from  top 
to  bottom.  It  was  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
similar  reforms  in  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 


In  fact,  since  Stalin's  death  in  1963,  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  instituted  three  vast  re- 
forms of  the  Commvmlst  economic  apparatus 
In  an  effort  to  master  the  organization 
problem. 

In  the  United  States,  organization  re- 
forms have  been  carried  out  by  some  in- 
dustries and  some  Government  agencies,  but 
In  no  case  on  the  scale  of  the  Russian  re- 
forms. 

George  Steele,  a  leading  American  com- 
puter designer,  defined  the  organization 
problem  this  way  in  his  controversial  1960 
book  "The  Crisis  We  Face.  ' 

"For  almost  200  years  (Adam)  Smith's 
classic  description  of  the  benefits  of  di- 
vision of  labor,  old  style,  leads  to  Increased 
efficiency  only  In  particular  cases. 

"The  difference  today  is  that  all  depart- 
ments (of  a  business  operation)  affect  and 
are  affected  by  the  policy  decision  of  the 
whole  or  the  parts." 

Steele  cimcludes  that  since  automation 
uses  machines  "in  combination"  it  is  clear 
that  "overall  organization  must  be  inte- 
grated" In  order  to  utilize  automation  ef- 
fectively. 

But  slrmlarities  between  organizational 
difficulties  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  end  with  the  statement  of 
the  problem. 

In  America,  executives  who  don't  move 
with  the  times  get  shifted  or  dismissed.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  they  are  fair  game  for  the 
executioner. 

Of  five  Gosplan  (State  Planning  Commis- 
sion) chairmen  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  three  ht.ve  been  denounced  as  traitors 
and  one  was  shot  In  the  head  (Nikolai 
Voznesensky  in  1949). 

The  first  great  organizational  reform  was 
undertaken  by  Georgl  Malenkov  during  the 
1953-55  Interregnum  after  Stalin's  death. 
Malenkov  Inherited  the  ponderous  Gosplan 
apparatus  built  by  Stalin,  "the  lunatic  cen- 
trallzer,"  as  one  Western  observer  called  him. 
Gosplan  comprised  some  30  branch  minis- 
tries, all  located  In  Moscow. 

By  the  time  these  ministries  combed 
through  the  economic  plans,  each  Jealous  of 
Its  rights,  months  and  even  years  had 
passed. 

Malenkov.  and  Khrushchev  after  him. 
sought  to  decentralize  the  competencies  of 
of  the  Gosplan  behemoth.  The  question 
was.  How? 

Malenkov's  answer  was  to  reduce  the 
powers  of  the  Moscow  ministries  and  to 
strengthen  the  economic  decisionmaking 
powers  of  the  governments  of  the  various 
Soviet  republics.  According  to  P.  J.  D.  Wiles, 
of  Oxford  University,  Malenkov's  scheme 
"was  defeated"  by  the  territorial  party  ap- 
paratus. 

The  second  reform  was  Instituted  with 
much  fanfare  by  Premier  Khrushchev  in 
1957. 

First  he  fired  M.  G.  Pervukhln  as  Gosplan 
chief.  Then,  over  a  5-month  period,  he  dis- 
solved the  old  Gosplan  branch  ministries 
and  divided  the  whole  Soviet  Union  into 
104  economic  districts.  Each  of  these  was 
presided  over  by  a  Sovnarkhoz  (economic 
council ) . 

Gosplan.  In  turn,  was  ordered  to  absorb 
the  old  ministries  and  to  act  as  watchdog 
on  the  Sovnarkhozy  as  well. 

Wiles  simimed  up  the  advantages  of  the 
reform  this  way:  Fewer  long  hauls  from  a 
factory  In  one  sector  of  the  economy  to 
another,  less  ministerial  autarchy,  less  con- 
centration of  Industry  around  Moscow, 
economies  in  local  transport,  and  better  "ver- 
tical integration." 

The  disadvantages  he  listed  as  more  local 
autarchy,  less  horizontal  integration,  trans- 
port interrupted  by  Sovnarkhoz  boundaries, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  Sovnarkhozy  to  de- 
velop crackpot  industrialization  schemes 
that  didn't  fit  into  the  large  picture. 


But  the  great  organization  reform  of  1957 
created  even  greater  difficulties  for  the  So- 
viet leadership. 

It  spawned  a  new  plague  that  the  Russians 
called  mestnichestvo,  or  localism.  This  was 
the  tendency  of  many  Sovnarkhoz  leaders  to 
strive  toward  self-sufficiency,  to  place  local 
aspirations  above  national  goals.  They 
were  a  Communist  kind  of  states  righters. 

Thus  Comrade  Onika,  chairman  of  a 
Sovnarkhoz  in  Karaganda,  spent  74  million 
rubles  designated  for  industry  construction 
on  a  circus,  a  theater,  a  resort,  two  swimming 
pools,  and  a  seven-story  administration 
bvilldlng  for  himself. 

Onlka,  according  to  the  Soviet  press,  had 
imitators  In  the  Sovnarkhozy  of  Gorki. 
Kuibyshev,  Dnyepropetrovsk,  Altai,  Kras- 
noyarsk, Kazakhstan,  and  Sverdlovsk. 

Khrushchev  cracked  down  on  these  mest- 
nichestvo villains  in  August  1958.  Onlka 
was  fired  and  eight  other  district  leaders 
were   disciplined. 

Meanwhile,  the  central  Gosplan  apparatus 
itself  appeared  to  be  faltering.  Under  the 
reform.  It  had  absorbed  most  of  the  old 
branch  ministry  employees  left  over  from 
the  Stalin  era.  Evidently  they  went  back 
to  their  old  ways. 

The  Gosplan  chairman.  Josef  Kuzmln.  was 
no  economist,  but  rather  a  simple  apparat- 
chik— a  bureaucrat.  Following  heavy  attacks 
on  the  Gosplan  bureaucracy  by  the  Commu- 
nist Central  Committee  in  1959  Kuzmln  was 
dumped.  He  was  replaced  by  the  able  econ- 
omist Alexel  Kosygln. 

Then,  last  summer.  Khrushchev  and 
Kosygln  quietly  began  the  reform  of  the  re- 
form, so  quietly  that  It  was  never  reported 
In  the  American  press. 

They  shuffled  the  Sovnarkhozy  about  and 
placed  them  unier  the  control  of  15  new  eco- 
nomic councils  which  corresponded  with  the 
Soviet    Union    republican    governments. 

They  also  reduced  the  functions  of  Gos- 
plan merely  to  drawing  up  plans.  Hitherto, 
Gosplan  had  supervised  them  as  well.  That 
Job  was  taken  over  by  the  new  republic 
economic  councils. 

Wolfgang  Leonhard,  the  German  expert  on 
Communist  affairs,  calls  this  latest  reform 
a  "redecentralizlng"  of  the  economic  or- 
ganization. 

Leonhard  adds,  however,  that  the  reform 
only  proves  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  "still 
experimenting"  to  find  a  proper  system  that 
will  spur  local  Initiative,  but  still  guaran- 
tee that  central  directives   will  be  obeyed. 

Recent  dispatches  from  Moscow  indicate 
that  even  the  new  reform  has  failed  to 
eradicate  the  tendency  toward  localism 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  two  other  de- 
velopments in  the  Soviet  Union  that  have  a 
strong  bearing  on  the  organization  prob- 
lem. 

The  first  is  the  announcement,  late  last 
year,  that  110  regional  data-processing  cen- 
ters are  to  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  are  to  contain  computers  for  process- 
ing economic  Information,  thereby  aiding 
the  planning  organs. 

Paul  C.  Roeenbloom,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  regards  this  development  as  ex- 
tremely significant  for  the  Soviet  economy. 
"It  will  enable  them  to  speed  up  the  whole 
decisionmaking  process,"  he  says. 

The  second  Soviet  development  is  the 
growth  of  the  "science  city"  founded  3 
years  ago  at  Novosibirsk  on  the  edge  of 
Siberia. 

Under  the  leadership  of  M.  A.  Lavrentyev, 
vice  president  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  an  outstanding  mathematician, 
the  "science  city"  is  to  be  the  nerve  center 
for  the  industrialization  of  the  vast  Siberian 
wastes. 

At  present,  40  scientific  institutes  are  op- 
erating In  the  science  city.  They  were  built 
before  the  place  even  had  sidewalks.  At  the 
heart  of  them  Is  a  data-processing  center  out- 
fitted with  the  latest  computers. 
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Every  branch  of  automation  is  represented 
In  Novosibirsk — weapon^.,  business  systems, 
and  factory  equipment. 

Yet.  one  thing  that  st.ll  hinders  the  Rus- 
sians from  attaining  full  economic  efficiency 
is  the  lingering  fear  tliat  linear  programing 
and  input-output  technl(iues  might  somehow 
break  down  if  applied  or.  a  gigantic  national 
scale. 

The  other  hlnderance  is  the  continuing 
lack  of  a  proper  price  system  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  Is  because  ihe  Soviet  leadership 
stlU  hangs  on  to  the  old  Marxist  dogma  that 
says  prices  derive  aohly  from  the  labor 
Invested  in  a  good. 

It  is  one  of  the  furdamental  theses  of 
Western  economics  that  prices,  based  on  con- 
sumer demand  and  on  supply,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  sound  economic  thinking.  But 
even  today,  the  Russiar-S  regard  these  theo- 
ries with  utmost  suspicion. 

Again.  It  was  the  brilliant  Leonid  Kantoro- 
vlch, who  led  the  scientists'  struggle  for  a 
more  adequate  pricing  uystem  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  search  for  such  a  system  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  his  book  'Economic  Estimates 
for  Optimum  Utilization  of  Resources."  pub- 
lished in  1959.  And  l)ecause  Kantorovlch 
dared  to  adapt  some  of  the  Western  Ideas  of 
value  he  was  violently  attacked. 

Nevertheless.  It  appears  that  the  pricing 
problem  will  be  resolved  soon.  Leon  Smo- 
llnskl  notes  that  a  rcfonn  of  wholesale  prices 
In  the  Soviet  Union  hai;  been  scheduled  for 
1961-62. 

Meanwhile.  Soviet  economists  already  have 
begun  to  study  such  hitherto  forbidden  sub- 
jects as  consumer  dem.and. 

Thus,  on  the  horizon  is  the  prospect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  develop  what  Smolln- 
skl  calls  an  "econometrc  sputnik" — a  huge 
Input-output  table  for  the  whole  nation, 
using  an  operational  pricing  system. 

Richard  Judy  and  Her'jert  Levlne,  of  Har- 
vard's Russian  research  center,  foresee  the 
eventual  adoption  of  linear  programing 
techniques  on  a  national  scale. 

This,  they  say,  would  enable  Soviet  plan- 
ners to  construct  a  "pro<luctlon  possibilities 
frontier"  that  would  present  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership with  a  whole  range  of  choices — every 
one  of  them  efficient— for  allocating  Russia's 
resotirces. 

That,   in   turn,  would   permit  the    Soviet - 
economy  to  do  on  an  enormous  scale  what 
American  Industry  now  does  on  a  miniature 
scale:   distribute  resourci-s  and  products  In 
a  totally  efficient  manner. 

As  Smollnskl  states  It.  econometrics  thus 
would  have  "an  Important  effect  on  the 
growth  rate  of  the  Soviet  economy." 

In  other  words,  scientific  planning,  com- 
bined with  the  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet 
Industry  through  automation,  would  present 
an  unprecedented  rhaller.ge  to  the  West. 

In  a  recent  article,  Alexander  Nesmeyanov, 
president  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences, 
confirmed  this  prospect: 

"It  is  clear  what  enormous  economic  use- 
fulness can  be  achieved  when  the  national 
econojny  can  be  planned  according  to  the 
most  favorable  variants  calculated  by  a  com- 
puter." 

Such  a  vista  may  seem  naive  to  Westerners 
who  have  seen  the  material  paradoxes  of 
Russia — sputniks  on  the  one  hand  and  prim- 
itive farms  on  the  other  dazzling  new  ma- 
chines here  and  ancient  equipment  there. 

But  a  British  automation  expert  offers  an- 
other view  following  his  totir  of  Russia  last 
summer:  he  expressed  Lis  conviction  that 
suddenly,  all  will  click  into  place  and  obso- 
lete office  and  factory  practices  will  be  re- 
placed almost  overnight  with  new  highly 
advanced  devices. 

Professor  Rosenbloom,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  says  the  implication  for  the 
United  States  is  clear:  a  pressing  need  for 
more  coordinated  economic  planning  on  a 
national  scale  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge. 


Experts  Wokdeb  How  UNnxD  States,  Rttss 
Compare  on  Automation 

(By  David  Binder) 
Comparisons  between  the  level  of  auto- 
mation In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  exceedingly  difficult,  not  the  least 
because  the  Russians  still  have  a  penchant 
for  keeping  overall  production  figures  to 
themselves. 

Some  Americans  say  we  are  10  years 
ahead— an  estimate  that  seems  optimistic 
in  the  light  of  recent  revelations. 

Observers  who  combed  through  the  7-year 
plan  targets  released  at  the  21st  Communist 
Party  Congress  in  January  1959  concluded 
that  even  If  the  automation  goals  are  ful- 
filled by  1965.  "the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
lagging  some  7  years  behind  the  United 
States." 

But  there  are  other  Indicators  that  show 
the  Communists  to  be  keeping  step  with 
American  automation. 

Among  them  Is  Soviet  rocket  technology. 
It  takes  highly  refined  computing  equip- 
ment to  guide  and  track  such  gigantic  and 
far-reaching  space  shots  as  the  Russian  moon 
rocket  and  the  more  recent  Venus  rocket. 
In  fact,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  applied  their  computers  first  to  mil- 
itary problems  and  only  lately  to  industrial- 
ization problems. 

However,  there  is  a  much  more  significant 
aspect  of  Soviet  automation  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  automation  in  the  West,  and 
that  is  its  totality  of  approach. 

This  is  reflected  In  a  report  some  time  ago 
by  the  academic  council  of  the  Institute 
of  Automation  and  Telemechanics  In  Mos- 
cow that  states: 

"The  opinion  is  sometimes  advanced  that 
the  new  technological  revolution  In  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  the  practical  use  of 
atomic  energy.  This  Is  not  the  case.  In 
fact  it  is  automation,  moving  productive 
processes  under  their  own  power,  which 
today  plays  the  same  decisive  role  as  was 
played  by  power  machines  In  the  Industrial 
revolution  of  the  19th  century." 

With  this  In  mind,  the  Soviets  worked  out 
a  comprehensive  automation  program  that 
was  apparently  adopted  at  the  famous  20th 
party  congress  of  1956.  in  which  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  emerged  as  the  leader  of  post- 
Stalin  Russia. 

The  first  phase  Involved  the  education  of 
control  speclalisU  and  the  development  of 
control  theory.  To  this  end  many  outstand- 
ing Soviet  mathematicians  switched  fields 
to  work  on  automation  application  problems. 
Among  them  were  men  like  the  blind  Lev 
3.  Pontryagin,  a  leading  mathematics  topol- 
oglst,  and  Sergei  L.  Sobolev,  a  partial  dif- 
ferential equation  specialist  who  now  heads 
the  Moscow  computing  center. 

Meanwhile,  stipends  for  students  in  com- 
puter fields  were  raised  to  provide  incentive. 
The   second   phase,   still   in    progress,   in- 
volved bridging  the  gap  between  theory  and 
application. 

The  third  phase,  according  to  the  current 
7-year  plan,  will  be  the  period  of  general  in- 
dustrial automatic  control  which  is  to  be 
attained  between  1965  and  1975. 

To  that  end.  Premier  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced In  1959  a  goal  of  1.300  automated 
assembly  lines  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
plus  Introduction  of  control  devices  In  the 
electric  power,  communications,  transporta- 
tion, steel  and  petroleum  industries. 

Considerable  progress  already  has  been 
achieved  automating  the  steel  and  petroleum 
industries. 

The  Soviet  emphasis,  as  always,  is  on  ap- 
plication. Thus  five  Institutes  were  assigned 
the  task  of  automating  blast  furnace  and 
steel  rolling  mill  processes. 

The  Kiev  computer  center  was  ordered  to 
design  an  analog  computer  that  would  link 
13  Soviet  power  stations  into  a  single  grid 
(something  already  accomplished  in  the 
United  States). 


In  Kiev  alone  some  40  automation  labora- 
tories are  studying  areas  of  application  for 
computers  and  control  devices. 

All  of  this  reflects  something  new  in  Soviet 
history:  the  decisive  role  of  science  in  the 
halls  of  government.  As  never  before,  scien- 
tists— mathematicians,  engineers,  physicists, 
linguists,  and  others — work  in  close  conjunc- 
tion with  the  political  decisionmakers. 

The  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  Is  Inti- 
mately involved  at  every  level  of  Russian 
economic  activity,  from  the  factory  to  the 
central  planning  commission. 

The  Soviet  budget  for  science,  already 
much  higher  than  the  American  one,  was 
raised  15  percent  this  year. 

The  scientists  themselves  are  provided 
with  incentives  unmatched  in  Western 
countries.  Memt)ers  of  the  academy,  for  ex- 
ample, receive  5.CKX)  rubles  a  month  above 
their  regular  salaries,  plus  their  own  sum- 
mer villas. 

Tlie  Soviet  education  sjrstem  has  been 
studied  exhaustively  by  Americans  since  the 
firr^t  sputnik  went  up.  Suffice  It  to  say  here 
that  Soviet  education  In  science  and  en- 
gineering surpasses  American  schooling  In 
length  and  intensity. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  leadership  has  striven 
In  recent  years  to  create  what  they  call  "an 
atmosphere  of  learning"  throughout  the 
country. 

Factory  workers  are  encouraged  to  take 
night  courses  In  natural  science.  So  are 
farmers  and  white-collar  workers.  Science 
books  written  In  a  popular  vein  are  pub- 
lished— and  sold — In  huge,  cheap  editions. 

Premier  Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues  are 
well  aware  that  automation  already  is  mak- 
ing multitudes  of  workers  redundant  In  cer- 
tain Industries.  The  aim  of  the  new  educa- 
tion program  is  to  aid  in  the  retraining  of 
these  labor  forces  to  supply  the  manpower 
vacancies  in  the  new,  more  specialized 
Industries. 

The  primary  field  of  endeavor  In  the 
science-education  program  is  mathematics. 

The  Soviets  hav  grasped  the  fact  that  a 
mathematical  revolution  is  In  progress 
around  the  world  and  that  It  is  the  basis 
for  the  technological  revolution. 

Alexander  Nesmeyanov,  president  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  described  this  phe- 
nomenon a  few  months  ago: 

"At  the  moment  an  unusually  interesting, 
and  for  the  sciences  extremely  significant 
process  is  developing — the  mathematization 
of  the  sciences." 

Nesmeyanov  continued  with  a  description 
of  the  new  roles  of  computers,  automated 
production  and  information  theory  in  Soviet 
society. 

Early  this  year  a  group  of  American 
mathematicians  organized  by  the  research 
institute  of  advance  studies  of  the  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Co.  completed  a  lengthy  report 
on  Soviet  mathematics. 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
group,  headed  by  Joseph  D.  LaSalle: 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
lead  the  world  in  mathematics  and  are  at 
about  the  same  level,  but  the  Soviets  wiU 
move  ahead  at  a  swifter  rate  in  practical 
applications  of  mathematical  theories. 

Loading  Soviet  mathematicians  work  in 
both  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  where- 
as Americana  in  pure  mathematics  rarely 
have  interest  In  applications. 

Soviet  engineers  and  scientists  In  other 
fields  maintain  an  interest  in  mathematics 
and  utilize  mathematical  theories.  They 
have  no  counterparts  in  America. 

More  and  more  Soviet  mathematicians 
are  working  in  applied  fields  related  to  au- 
tomation. In  quantity  and  output  they 
lead  the  world. 

The  Soviet  mathematical  research  pro- 
grams are  better  balanced  than  American 
programs. 
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The  Soviets  have  more  space  In  their 
mathematics  Journals  than  do  American 
Journals. 

The  foregoing,  Incidentally,  Is  not  limited 
to  the  Soviet  Union  alone.  The  advances 
in  mathematics,  In  automation  and  In  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  are  spreading  to  other 
Communist  bloc  countries:  East  Germany. 
Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  China. 

The  Implication  here  Is  clear:  the  West 
has  highly  developed  industries,  highly  de- 
I  veloped  economies,  brilliant  scientists  and 
exceptional  engineers.  But  it  now  faces  the 
prospect  of  an  equally  powerfiil  economic 
machine  In  the  East  that  Is  dedicated  to 
surpassing  and  ultimately  destroying  our 
society. 

The  tools  are  the  same. 
I     But  Prof.  Paul  C   Rosenbloom  of  the  Unl- 
Iverslty  of  Minnesota  remarks: 

"The  question  of  whether,  as  Khrushchev 
says,  the  Russians  'will  bury  us,'  depends 
on  whether  we  can  organize  adequately  the 
use  of  these  tools  In  a  democratic  soci- 
ety— and  In  time." 


PRESIDENT    BOURGUIBA.   OF 

TUNISIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  commented,  here  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  visit  to  our  country  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Tunisia,  the  Honorable  Habib 
Bourguiba. 

Yesterday,  an  excellent  editorial  and 
article  concerning  this  illustrious  visitor 
were  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  IS  entitled  "Tunisia's  Presi- 
dent."    The  editorial  proclaims: 

Among  all  the  heads  of  government  visit- 
ing the  United  States  this  spring,  none  Is 
more  deserving  of  acclaim  than  President 
Habib  Boiu-guiba  of  Tunisia. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  that  evalua- 
tion of  this  remarkable  man. 

The  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  is  entitled  "Headline 
Personality — Bourguiba  Has  Hope  To 
Head  North  Africa." 

Let  me  add  that  nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice 
than  his  leadership  throughout  north 
Africa. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  article 
reads  as  follows: 

President  Habib  Bourguiba,  the  man  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  called  the  champion  of 
International  cooperation  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington today  to  see  Mr  Kennedy  and  to  help 
tighten  American  links  with  Tunisia. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  paragraph 
of  the  article  tells  the  story. 

I  hope  the  visit  of  this  outstanding 
world  citizen  will  be  a  pleasant,  fruitful, 
and  happy  one.  We  wish  President 
Bourguiba  and  his  family  the  very  best. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom   the  Washington   Post,  May  3,   19«11 
Tunisia's  President 

Among  all  the  heads  of  government  visit- 
ing the  United  States  this  spring,  none  Is 
more  deserving  of  acclaim  than  President 
Habib  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia.  The  small 
north  African  country  which  he  heads  Is 
not     numbered     among     the     world's    great 


powers.  But  Mr.  Bourguiba  has  shown, 
particularly  since  Tunisia's  Independence 
from  Prance  5  years  ago.  a  magnanimity  of 
spirit  that  clissines  him  among  the  worlds 
great  statesmen. 

The  leader  who  arrives  In  Washington  to- 
day is  one  ol  those  rare  Individuals,  a  man 
without  blttfrness  toward  those  who  perse- 
cuted him.  Despite  various  periods  In  Jail 
and  exile  at  the  Instance  of  Prance  because 
of  his  nationalist  activities,  he  maintains 
his  affection  for  Prance. 

More  than  this,  he  Is  a  peacemaker.  He 
has  afforded  a  principal  contact  with  the 
Algerian  national  liberation  front  and  haa 
worked  to  encourage  the  moderates.  Simul- 
taneously he  has  made  clear  his  respect  and 
admiration  for  French  President  de  Gaulle. 
If  now  the  negotiations  between  Prance  and 
the  FLN  lead  to  an  Algerian  setUement.  It 
win  be  In  no  small  measure  because  of 
Tunisia's  Interest  and  help  as  an  honest 
broker. 

Mr.  Bourguiba  Is  said  to  hope  that  Tunisia 
win  be  chosen  as  a  pilot  project  for  mas- 
sive Amerlcin  assistance  toward  an  eco- 
nomic breakthrough.  Whether  this  would 
be  feasible  depends  upon  many  factors  of 
preparation.  But  few  countries  or  govern- 
ments are  more  worthy  of  thoughtful  help. 
Mr.  Bourgu:ba  comes  as  a  genuine  friend 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  West  and  at 
the  same  time  an  authentic  nationalist  who 
has  done  much  to  modernize  his  country  and 
infuse  It  with  new  hope.  We  Join  with 
many  others  In  bidding  him  a  warm  wel- 
come. 


[Prom   the   Washington   Evening   Star,   May 

3,  1961] 
BotJRGUiBA  Has  Hope  To  Head  North  Atrica 

Pull  name:    Habib  Bourguiba. 

Claim  to  fame:  President  of  TunUla;  In 
Washington  today  to  start  a  10-day  state 
visit. 

Home:    Tunis. 

Birth  year:    1903. 

Education:  French  schools  in  Tunis;  grad- 
uate of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  School  of 
Political  Science  In  Paris. 

Jobs:  B«?gan  law  practice  about  1927  in 
Tunis;  entered  politics  In  1930  as  a  nation- 
alist: organized  the  New-Destour  Party;  be- 
came first  Premier  of  Tunisia  In  1955;  elected 
President  when  Tunisia  became  a  Republic 
In  1957. 

Family:  Married  Mathllde  Lorrain,  a 
Frenchwoman;   one  son,  Habib.  Jr. 

Hobbles:  Horseback  riding  and  the 
theater. 

Tunis,  May  3 — President  Habib  Bourguiba. 
the  man  President  Kennedy  has  called  the 
champion  of  International  cooperation,  ar- 
rived In  Washington  today  to  see  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  to  help  tighten  American  links 
with  Tunlf^la. 

The  57-year-old  Moslem  ruler  Is  qulck- 
mlnded  and  ebullient,  and  he  does  not  hide 
his  ambition  of  becoming  President  of  a 
United  States  of  North  Africa  some  day. 

Tunisia,  a  north  African  Republic  the 
size  of  L<3ulslana.  has  become  a  stanch 
Western  ully  under  his  leadership.  Mr. 
Bourgvuba  has  often  pointed  out  that,  by 
sheer  geography,  his  nation  has  no  choice 
but  to  be  with  the  West. 

AID    FROM    UNITED    STATES 

Since  Tunisia  gained  its  Independence 
from  France  In  1956.  the  United  States  has 
sent  a  for'.une  In  economic  aid.  This  year 
alone  the  total  In  direct  aid  and  long-term 
loans  is  (84  million. 

Lately  Tunisia  has  been  doing  some  eco- 
nomic flirting  with  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  resultf.  have  been  marginal,  however,  and 
the  United  States  has  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
courage such  trade. 


"The  best  answer  is  to  create  such  con- 
ditions that  the  Tunisians  will  prefer  to  do 
business  with  us."  said  one  American  diplo- 
mat. 

The  60-man  US.  mission  here,  along  with 
the  diplomats,  has  made  Its  motto:  "We 
will  have  friends  If  we  merit  them."  The 
hope  Is  that  Tunisia  will  be  a  sparkling  ex- 
ample of  success  for  Mr  Kennedy's  policy  of 
peaceful  competition  with  Russia. 

OF    TWO    CULTXTRES 

Mr.  Bourguiba  himself  is  the  product  ol 
two  cultures.  He  Is  equally  at  home  among 
the  shrill  mobs  of  the  Tunis  markets  or 
within  the  refined  Intricacies  of  French 
politics. 

A  short  man  with  thinning  gray  hair, 
piercing  blue  eyee.  a  square  Jaw  and  a 
puffed-out  chest.  Mr.  Bourguiba  is  a  master 
at  balcony  oratory. 

CAMPAIGNS    TRIUMPH 

He  Is  eloquently  persuasive  In  either 
French  or  Arabic  and  has  tremendous  mag- 
netism over  a  crowd.  Matched  with  his 
genius  fcH-  grassroots  political  organizing, 
this  helps  explain  his  rise  from  a  rebel  Jailed 
by  France  to  the  leader  of  his  own  free 
country. 

As  a  student  of  15  he  was  expelled  from 
a  Tunis  school  for  strikes  and  bad  behavior. 
Later  he  studied  political  science  In  Paris. 
The  French  first  arrested  him  In  1934  for 
his  nationalist  political  activity  In  Tunisia. 
He  was  in  and  out  of  French  prisons  regu- 
larly during  the  next  two  decades. 

Mr.  Bourguiba  waged  a  fierce  guerrilla 
campaign  that  resulted  In  limited  home  rule 
after  5  years.  When  France  saw  the  futility 
of  suppressing  Tunisian  nationalism  any 
further,  Mr.  Bourguiba  returned  to  Tunis  In 
personal  triumph. 

Mr.  Bourguiba  Is  making  his  third  visit 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  In  the  United 
States  In  1947  as  a  rebel  leader  and  again  In 
1951,  the  second  time  as  a  guest  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  In  connection 
with  Its  labor  union  program  for  A/rlca. 

Mr.  Bourguiba 's  Paris-born  son.  Habib,  Jr.. 
Is  currently  the  Tunisian  Ambassador  In 
Washington. 

If  France  eventually  settles  the  long  and 
costly  rebellion  In  Algeria,  next  door  neigh- 
bor of  Tunisia,  much  credit  can  go  to  Mr. 
Bourguiba  for  his  role  as  a  mediator 
trusted  by  both  French  officials  and  the 
Algerian  rebel  leaders. 

Far  from  modest.  Mr.  Bourguiba  once  was 
asked  If  there  was  a  "Bourguiba  "  In  Algeria 
who  covUd  negotiate  peace  with  France. 

"A  Bourguiba."  he  replied  confidently, 
"would  have  been  noticed  by  now." 


IMPORTANCE  OP  AUTONOMY  FOR 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  in  the  New  York  Times  an  article 
entitled  "Peace  Corps  Wins  Fight  for 
Autonomy."     In  the  article  it  Is  stated: 

It  Is  imderstood  that  the  President  ruled 
Monday  night  that  the  Peace  Corps  would 
have  semlautonomotis  status  under  the  State 
Department. 

The  President's  decision  followed  a  2- 
month  tug-of-war  within  the  administra- 
tion. For  Peace  Corps  officials,  It  was  an 
Important  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps  Wins  Fight  for  Atttonomt 
(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Washington.  May  3. — President  Kennedy 
has  decided  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  not 


be  merged  with  the  Nation's  other  foreign- 
aid  programs. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  President  ruled 
Monday  night  that  the  Pi^ace  Corps  would 
have  semlautonomous  status  under  the 
State  Department. 

The  President's  decision  followed  a  2- 
month  tug-of-war  within  the  administra- 
tion. For  Peace  Corps  ofilclals.  It  was  an 
important  victory.  These  officials  had  con- 
tended that  without  a  sp>eclal  Identity  of 
its  own,  the  new  agency  v/ould  attract  few 
recruits,  get  snarled  In  red  tape  and  lose  Its 
effectiveness  abroad. 

Mr.  Kennedy  made  his  decision  after  con- 
sulting with  Vice  President  Johnson,  who 
had  pressed  the  Peace  Corps'  cause.  Before 
going  on  an  overseas  trip  last  month,  R. 
Sargent  Shrlver,  the  President's  brother-in- 
law  and  Peace  Corps  Director,  argued  his 
case  at  the  White  House  ftaff  level  but  de- 
liberately refrained  from  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  person. 

FrVI    HOURS    OF    TESTS    SET 

It  was  announced  today  that  entrance 
tests  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  would  be 
given  Blay  27  and  June  5.  Some  7.500  per- 
sons are  expected  to  take  the  S'/j-hour  ex- 
amination at  centers  across  the  Nation. 

The  President's  decision  putting  the  Corps 
under  the  State  Department  also  called  for 
Mr  Shrlver  to  seek  separate  legislative  au- 
thority and  appropriations  from  Congress. 
Mr.  Shrlver  would  have  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  status,  reporting  directly  to  Dean 
Rusk.  Secretary  of  State.  President  Ken- 
nedy created  the  Corps  by  Executive  order 
on  March  1.  but  also  asked  Congress  to  pass 
laws  making  It  a  permanent  agency. 

Opposition  to  the  agency's  semlautono- 
mous status  came  from  Henry  Laboulsse, 
head  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, some  career  State  Department 
officials,  and  several  White  House  aids. 
These  men  urged  that  the  Pence  Corps  be 
made  a  unit  of  the  forelt;n-ald  organization 
being  planned  by  the  administration. 

SIX   THOUSAND  QUESTIONNAIRES  SEKT 

The  Peace  Corps  is  seeking  engineers, 
surveyors,  geologists,  teachers  of  English, 
agricultural  specialists,  f.nd  community  de- 
velopment workers.  Some  6,600  fiUed-out 
questionnaires  have  beer,  received  here  from 
would-be  volunteers  an^l  several  thousand 
more   are    expected    to   come    In   by    May   27. 

The  first  project,  a  roiid  Job  for  engineers 
and  sxirveyors  In  Tanganyika,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Agricultural  projects  are  report- 
edly under  consideration  In  Colombia.  Ghana, 
and  Nigeria.  Teaching  projects  are  being 
considered  for  the  Philippines. 

All  candidates  will  take  a  general  test  on 
May  27.  This  test,  prej>ared  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  will 
seek  to  measure  vocabulary,  learning,  ability, 
language  aptitude,  knowledge  of  Ahierlcan 
history,  and  skills  in  particular  technical 
fields. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Hobbs,  the  Corps'  Director  of 
Selection,  said: 

"A  Peace  Corps  volunteer  must,  first  of 
all.  be  competent.  He  must  be  able  to  do 
a  Job  well.  These  tes%s  will  measure  Job 
competence.  Later  test?  and  Interviews  will 
assess  personality  quallricatlons.  The  Peace 
Corps  wants  practical  people  with  basic 
skills." 

MEASURING  /iBILITTES 

Dr.  Hobbs  emphasized  that  the  tests  were 
Intended  to  measure  candidates'  abilities  re- 
gardless of  formal   educational  background. 

Candidates  with  questionnaires  on  file  at 
Peace  Corps  headquarteis  will  be  told  where 
to  report  for  testing  by  mid -May. 

On  June  5  a  test  will  be  given  to  those 
college  graduates  with  lioeral  arts  and  teach- 
ing degrees  who  want  to  teach  English, 
biology,  chemistry,  phynlcs,  or  mathematics 
In  secondary  schools  overseas.  By  year's  end. 
it  Is  planned,  several  hundred  teachers  will 


bo     working     In     Asia,     Africa,     and     Latin 
America.     More   will    follow   In    1962. 

There  will  be  no  "i>aBSlng"  grade.  Those 
whose  test  scores  Indicate  they  have  both 
Intelligence  and  skUls  will  be  notified  In 
late  June  that  they  are  eligible  for  Peace 
Corps  training  the  next  month. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  will  be  the  decision.  Of  course 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
only  a  news  story,  and  as  yet  it  has  not 
been  substantiated  by  any  ofiQcial  action. 
But  I  hope  the  Peace  Corps  will  enjoy 
an  autonomous  position,  so  it  will  have 
some  independence  of  action. 

My  hope  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
a  success  rests  in  no  small  measure  upon 
its  independence  and  its  autonomous 
status  in  the  governmental  structure. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  a  new  venture.  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  limited  or  adjusted  or 
thwarted  by  the  heavy  hand  of  an  es- 
tablished, old-line  agency.  The  Peace 
Corps  needs  the  freedom  of  action  which 
comes  from  an  autonomous  status  in  the 
Government.  This  Corps  should  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  It  is  most  important 
that  it  also  have  the  freedom  of  action 
which  will  give  it  drive  and  vitality. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Anns  [Joseph  C.  Dukel,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  proceeded  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  to  hear  the  address 
to  be  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Habib 
Bourguiba,  President  of  Tunisia. 

For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Tunisia,  see  the  House  proceed- 
ings of  today's  Congressional   Record 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
vote  on  Executive  D,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  up  to  this  time,  will 
be  taken  immediately  upon  the  return  of 
the  Senate  from  the  joint  meeting  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  vote  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  HON- 
ORABLE HABIB  BOURGUIBA, 
PRESIDENT  OF  TUNISIA 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Secretary 
[Felton  M.  Johnston],  the  Sergeant  at 


RESUMPTION   OF   EXECUTIVE 
SESSION 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber 
at  1  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.,  and 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the 
chair) . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  and 
proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  and 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  and  will 
then  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  the  address  to 
be  delivered  by  the  President  of  Tunisia. 

Thereupon  lat  12  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


THE  SECOND  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC   OF   GERMANY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Ex.  D  1 87th  Cong..  1st  sess.t,  the 
Second  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  treaty  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  the 
point  of  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  the 
Second  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  signed  at  Bonn  on 
August  16,  1960.  will  now  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  {tioo-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Second  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  Regarding  Certain  Matters  Aris- 
ing From  the  Validation  of  German  Dollar 
Bonds,  signed  at  Bonn  on  August  16,  1960 
(Executive  D,  Eighty-seventh  Cong.,  first 
sess.) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  agreement?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BurdickJ.  the  Senator  from  "Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofl&cial  business. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklzy],  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  smnounce  that,  if  present 
'  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Blakley],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  ;  Mr.  Dodd  ] .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjber- 
GERl,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  86. 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[Ex.   1) 
YEAS— 86 


Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Monroney 

Allott 

Gold  water 

Mors,e 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

BeaU 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Boggs 

Htcicey 

Prouty 

Bridges 

HUl 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bush 

Holland 

Randolph 

Butler 

Hr\iska 

Robertson 

Byr-1.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Russeil 

Cannon 

Jack.son 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Javlts 

Scott 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Smith,  Mass. 

Case.  N  J. 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Church 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Clarlt 

Kerr 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

Long,  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N.J. 

Kastland 

McCarthy 

Williams.  Del. 

EUender 

McClellan 

Yar  bo  rough 

Rngle 

McNamara 

Young.  N  Dak 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Fong 

Miller 

NAYS— 5 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Douglas 

Long.  La. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Blakley 

Chavez 

McGee 

Burdick 

Dodd 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Schoeppel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
curring therein,  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation is  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  Julius  C. 
Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes, 
of  Kanssis,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipoteniary  of  the  United 
Staties  of  America  to  Iran. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
of  Delaware  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted 'uO  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  object. 

Mr.  mviN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  who  interposed 
objection  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  meeting  this  after- 
noon to  withdraw  his  objection,  because 
the  subcommittee  has  important  busi- 
ness before  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  in  doubt.  Did  the  Chair  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  from 
CaLifoniia  to  object  to  the  request  that 
the  suDcommittee  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  objec- 
tion was  lodged  with  the  minority  leader, 
and  I  Interposed  that  objection.  I  do 
object. 

U.S.    TREATMENT    OF   CUBA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  in  El  Mundo,  a  leading 
newspaper  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on 
Thursday,  April  27.  1961,  is  indicative  of 
the  attitude  and  opinion  being  expressed 
to  me  relative  to  the  treatment  the 
United  States  has  been  and  is  according 
Cuba. 

The  people  of  our  country  are  aware 
of  the  concern  of  our  President  about 
Cuba,  and  are  united  in  their  determina- 
tion to  help  him.  However,  decisions 
are  needed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  translated  the 
article  published  in  El  Mundo,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  read  the  recent  discourse  In  the 
Venezuelan  National  Congress  of  my  first 
cousin.  Ignaclo  Luis  Arcaya  In  which  he  sup- 
ports Fidel  Castro  and  his  policies  and  cen- 
sures those  of  the  United  States.  Again  our 
family  name  appears  in  support  of  the  assas- 
sin of  the  Carlbe. 

We  do  not  share  the  opinions  of  Ignaclo 
Luis  respecting  Cuba  and  could  not  hold  his 
views  without  going  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  country 
was  established   and   under  which   we   live. 

We  maintain  that  Venezuela  was  founded 
upon  the  general  principle  of  respect  for 
human  lives  as  well  as  for  that  of  private 
property,  freedom  of  expression,  and  free- 
dom of  worship.  Castro,  with  his  firing 
squads  assassinates  his  countrymen;  with 
his  bands  of  spies  he  has  eliminated  freedom 
of  speech;  he  persecutes  the  church  and 
mocks  humble  priests  and  nuns  dedicated  to 
aiding  the  poor.  Castro  has  confiscated 
private  property  and  has  In  fact  stolen  the 
lifetime  savings  of  many  aged  persons  who 
cannot  longer  work. 

Castro's  system  has  not  only  hurt  the 
middle  cla.ss.  but  has  In  fact  ruined  the 
working  class.  In  the  Cuba  of  today  the 
worker  Is  a  virtual  slave  of  the  state,  forced 
to  toU  longer  hours  with  a  lesser  real  pay 


than  before,  without  the  right  to  strike,  in 
fact  practically  without  human  rights  at  all. 

Castro  and  his  criminal  accomplices,  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China,  seek  not  only  to  en- 
slave Cuba — but  also  Venezuela  as  well. 
To  support  Castro  is  In  fact  to  support  an 
enemy  of  Venezuela.  To  back  Castro  Is  to 
accept  the  dissolution  of  our  armed  forces 
as  has  been  done  in  Cuba  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  armed  ruthless  mlUtla.  To 
lend  even  moral  support  to  Castro  Is  to  in- 
vite mercenary  communistic  intervention 
into  Venezuela  emulating  that  of  the  Ar- 
gentina Communist  Che  Guevara  and  that 
of  Chlnese-Czecho-Russlan  pilots  with  their 
MIG's  that  strafed  the  patriotic  Cuban 
Invaders. 

In  our  opinion  the  United  States  has  been 
too  benevolent  in  the  treatment  accorded 
the  assassin  Castro.  Even  today  the  United 
States  Is  purchasing  Cuban  tobacco  and 
other  products  and  Is  sending  food  and 
medicine  when  In  reality  the  United  States 
should  send  a  well-trained  and  equipped 
group  of  marines  to  end  once  and  for  all 
that  nest  of  foreign  communists  which 
is  the  Cuba  of  today. 


CUBA :  A  SOVIET  SATELLITE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  continuing  successes  of  F^del 
Castro  and  the  open  declaration  by  him 
that  Cuba  is  a  Soviet  satellite — just  as 
much  as  East  Germany,  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, or  any  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
try— the  efforts  of  Communists  in  Latin 
America  have  been  redoubled. 

They  are  making  a  particular  effort 
to  work  their  ends  in  Latin  America  be- 
hind the  camouflage  of  Soviet-front 
grouijs. 

The  noted  scholar  on  Latin  American 
affairs.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming.  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  New  York  Times, 
and  published  on  April  17.  pointed  out 
the  role  of  ex-President  Ldzaro  Car- 
denas of  Mexico  as  a  "siwnsor  of  nu- 
merous Soviet-front  activities  through- 
out the  globe." 

Dr.  Thorning's  letter  says  in  part: 

Despite  a  few  superficial  differences,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  planners  are  determined  to 
get  the  maximum  advantages  available  in 
the  present  partnership  and  collaboration 
between  ex-President  Cirdenas  and  Premier 
Castro. 

The  exposure  of  Soviet  blueprints  for 
Latin  America  can  help  defend  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Thorning's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Role     or    Gekeral     CXrdenas — Association 
With  Sovht-Front  Groitps  Is  Charged 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times; 

It  would  be  comforting  to  be  able  to  char- 
acterize ex-President  L4zaro  C4rdenas  of 
Mexico,  sponsor  of  numerous  Soviet-front  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  globe,  as  a  person  be- 
longing "In  the  line  of  the  humanistic,  lib- 
eral traditions  of  Latin  America,"  (The 
Times.  March  11.) 

The  truth  is  that  for  the  past  12  years 
General  C4rdenas,  although  not  a  card-car- 
rying Communist,  has  allowed  his  name, 
popularity  and  prestige  to  be  exploited  by 
forces  that  have  been  undermining  or  de- 
stroying free.  God-loving  peoples  in  Latin 
America.  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  September  1949,  Cdrdenas  was  named 
one  of  several   honorary   presidents  of  the 
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Continental  Congress  :'or  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. Mexico  City.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
World  Peace  Council.  Warsaw,  Soviet  Poland. 
For  the  first  6  months  of  1954  General  C^- 
denas  was  active  in  support  of  Col.  Jacobo  Ar- 
benz  Guzman  of  Guaiemala,  the  latter  now 
in  Cuba  and  an  open  advocate  of  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist dictatorship  of  the  Castro  broth- 
ers, Fidel  and  R4ul. 

Totm  or  CAPTTVi  nations 

Once  more  the  Wor  d  Peace  Council  listed 
Cardenas  as  a  vice  president  at  Its  meeting 
In  Helsinki,  August  1955  After  accepting 
the  Stalin  Peace  Prize  in  1956.  the  general 
was  again  elected  as  vice  president  of  the 
World  Peace  Council.  Stockholm,  in  1958. 
His  tour  of  many  captive  nations  and  praise 
of  Soviet  China  followed  In  the  winter  of 
1959—60. 

In  April  1960,  the  I'X-presldent,  with  con- 
siderable fanfare  In  Mexico,  received  a 
World  Peace  Council  delegation  composed 
of  Viktor  Chkhikvadiie  (U.S.SR.),  Abelardo 
Ad&n  (Spain),  and  I\e  Parge  (Prance). 

The  recent  Latin  American  Conference  for 
National  Sovereignty,  Economic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  Peace,  Mexico  City  (March  5-6). 
demonstrably  was  the  culmination  of  the 
aforementioned  activities,  although,  as  the 
conference  title  indicated.  It  was  principally 
a  propaganda  show  In  favor  of  Fidel  Castro 
and  aimed  at  inciting  hatred  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  proposals  denounced  by  Gen- 
eral C4rdenas  and  hij  adherents  at  this  con- 
ference was  the  food -for -peace  effort  as  an 
Item  in  the  broad  program  of  cooperative, 
socioeconomic  reconstruction  described  by 
President  Kennedy  fis  a  fruitful  alliance  for 
progress. 

Joining  in  the  bitter  attacks  against  the 
U.S.  brotherly  approach  to  a  systematic, 
scientific  solution  cf  inter- American  social 
problems  was  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano. 
The  latter,  according  to  UPI  dispatches,  em- 
pliaslzes  that  his  new-style,  Popular  Socialist 
Party  Ls  Marxist-Leninist.  This  follows  the 
pattern  establUhed  by  the  Castro  brothers 
in  Cuba,  where  the  one  legal  political  organ- 
ization is  called  Popular  Socialist. 

CHANGE    IN    TACTICS 

Ponlbly  It  was  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
chants  in  tactics  was  noted  after  a  tour  of 
several  South  American  countries  by  Vladi- 
mir Balkln,  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Mexico, 
and  a  sudden  visit  to  Mexico  by  Sergei 
Kudrlavtzev,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  on 
the  first  day  of  a  4-day  convention  of  Lom- 
bardo  Toledano's  Popular  Socialist  Party. 

Despite  a  few  superficial  differences,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  planners  are  determined 
to  get  the  maximum  advantages  available 
In  the  present  partnership  and  collabora- 
tion between  ex-IYesldent  C&rdenas  and 
Premier  Castro. 

Pair  consideration  of  these  facts  can  safe- 
guard the  security  of  all  the  American  Re- 
publics and  promote  genuine  social  reform. 
Rzv.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornino, 
V.S.   Honorary   Fellow  of  the  Historical 
and    Geographic    Institute    of    Brazil; 
Professor   of    Latin   American   History, 
Marymount  College.  Arlington. 


BRAZIL  ALAEMED  BY  CASTRO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  carries  a  front- 
page story  by  Mr.  Juan  de  Onis,  one  of 
the  most  respect^xl  American  ref>orters 
of  Latin  American  affairs. 

The  story  is  headlined  "Brazil 
Alarmed  by  Castro  Stand." 

The  first  paragraph  reads: 

Rio  De  Janeiro.— Premier  Fidel  Castro's 
dedication  of  Cuba  as  a  Socialist  republic 
and  one  without  ebsctlons  has  swung  BrazU- 


lan  opinion  strongly  in  favor  of  holding 
an  American  Foreign  Ministers'  conference 
to  consider  the  Cuban  problem. 

The  story  goes  on  to  report  that 
Brazil's  leading  newspap>ers.  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  the  Brtizilian  people,  have 
declared  that  "the  continent  must 
react." 

According  to  the  article,  there  is  now 
general  agreement  in  official  Bray.ilian 
circles  that  a  conference  of  American 
Republics  must  be  held  immediately  to 
deal  with  the  Castro-Communist  men- 
ace. 

To  me  it  Is  heartening  that  Latin 
America's  biggest  nation  has  recognized 
that  Castro  is  a  hemispheric  problem 
and  a  far  greater  threat  to  the  Latin 
American  nations  than  to  the  United 
States. 

For  18  months  I  have  unsuccessfully 
urged  that  the  Department  of  State, 
through  our  representatives  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  call  for 
a  meeting  of  consultation  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  OAS.  to  expose  Castro 
as  a  Soviet  stooge  and  to  take  steps  to 
expel  the  Communist  invaders  from 
Cuba. 

The  Castro  menace  has  long  existed, 
the  authority  to  convoke  an  OAS  meet- 
ing to  deal  with  that  danger  has  been 
available  in  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the 
Caracas  agreement,  but  nothing  has 
been  done. 

I  again  urge  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  Brazil's  strong  stand  against 
Castro  and  that  he  seek  an  inamediate 
meeting  of  the  OAS  Foreign  Ministers 
to  resolve  the  Cuban  crisis. 

I  think  that  our  Voice  of  America  must 
meet  the  challenge  by  pressing  home  to 
every  person  in  Latin  America  the  fact 
that  Cuba  is  a  Communist  satellite  and 
that  Cuba's  6  million  Latin  Americans 
are  slaves  of  an  eastern  European 
dictator. 

Castro  has  made  his  arrogant  May  Day 
proclamation.  His  paraders  flourished 
Soviet  weapons.  His  picture  w^as  flanked 
by  those  of  the  Soviet's  patrons — Marx 
and  Lenin.  Castro  is  a  Communist.  He 
says  so  himself.  But  the  world,  and  our 
own  American  Republics  have  a  way  of 
forgetting  these  facts,  as  they  too  often 
in  the  past  ignored  the  gradual  com- 
munization  of  Cuba. 

We  must  not  let  this  advantage  slip 
by.  as  we  have  let  so  many  others  slip  by. 
Now  is  the  time  to  rally  the  hemisphere. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Brazil 
Alarmed  by  Castro's  Stand."  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  4,  1961, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Therr  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Brazil  Alarmed  bt  Castro  Stand:  Procla- 
mation or  Socialist  Cuba  Leads  to  Clamor 
roR  Action  bt  OAS 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  May  3. — Premier  Fidel 
Castro's  dedication  of  Cuba  as  a  Socialist  re- 
public and  one  without  elections  h8,s  swung 
Brazilian  opinion  strongly  In  favor  of  hold- 
ing an  American  Foreign  MlnUters'  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  Cuban  problem. 

The  Cuban  Premier's  May  Day  speech  was 
greeted  today  by  a  chorus  of  alarm(,'d  edito- 


rials, all  striking  the  same  chord.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  editorials  was  summed  up  In 
one  sentence  by  the  editorial  column  of  the 
Influential  Correlo  da  Manha:  "The  continent 
must  react." 

President  Janlo  Quadros  called  a  cabinet 
meeting  for  Saturday  and  summoned  Foreign 
Minister  Afonso  Arlnos  de  Melo  France  to 
Brasilia  Friday  to  analyze  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion. The  Presidential  Palace  issued  last 
ntght  the  latest  In  a  series  of  telegrams  ex- 
changed between  President  Quadros  and 
Cuban  authorities,  who  have  been  app>eallng 
for  Brazilian  support. 

In  a  message  to  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcbs 
Torrado  of  Cuba,  President  Quadros  said: 

"I  take  this  opportunity  •  *  •  to  reiterate 
the  determination  stated  by  Brazil  on 
various  occasions  that  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples  and  effective  sover- 
eignty of  nations  be  respected  in  this  con- 
tinent. To  this  end  my  government  will 
always  be  ready  to  promote  any  initiative 
that  will  be  Judged  useful  to  maintain  a 
climate  of  harmony  between  countries  of 
our  hemisphere  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
prosperity  In  the  Americas  and  In  the  world  " 
This  noncommittal  statement  which  added 
nothing  to  Brazil's  position,  since  the  Cuban 
crisis  began,  did  not  reflect  the  hardening 
view  of  all  Influential  sectors  of  the  Brazilian 
press  and  the  mounting  conviction  In  official 
circles  that  the  time  had  come  for  collective 
action  on  Cuba. 

The  preponderant  opinion  in  the  Foreign 
Ministry  now  Is  not  whether  there  should 
be  a  conference,  but  what  kind  of  confer- 
ence it  should  be  and  what  should  be  Its 
objectives.  The  dominant  view  Is  that  the 
American  Republics  should  agree  on  defen- 
sive measures  to  block  any  propagation  of 
the  now  manifest  Communist  situation  in 
Cuba. 

Newspapers  that  were  the  most  critical  of 
the  April  17  Invasion  of  Cuba  by  antl-Castro 
rebels  took  the  lead  in  condemning  the  Cu- 
ban policy  outlined  by  Dr    Castro. 

Jornal  do  Brazil,  a  Roman  Catholic  In- 
dependent newspaper,  declared  editorially: 
"Fidel  Castro  burned  his  bridges  on  the 
1st  of  May.  He  took  a  stand  against  the 
inter-American  system  and  not  Just  the 
United  States  •  •  •  of  course  this  does  not 
Justify  armed  intervention  in  Cuba.  But 
democratic  governments  of  the  continent 
must  take  necessary  precautions  that  the 
Cuban  revolution  does  not  spread  and  that 
the  Andes  •  •  •  should  not  become  the 
Sierra  Maestra  of  the  Americas." 

Dlarlo  de  Notlclas.  a  nationalist  news- 
paper that  has  strongly  backed  President 
Quadros'  hands-off  policy  on  Cuba,  said  that 
the  May  Day  statements  by  Premier  Castro 
"will  require  reformulation  of  the  Inter- 
American  system  based  on  doctrinary  sol- 
idarity." 

Correlo  de  Manha  declared  that  Dr  Cas- 
tro, by  refusing  to  Invoke  the  1947  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Inter-American  Defense  Treaty  to  air 
his  invasion  charges  against  the  United 
States,  had  "virtually  abandoned  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States."  The  news- 
paper added: 

"He  can  no  longer  solicit  mediation  by 
American  foreign  offices  or  the  help  of  Ameri- 
can governmenU.  The  continent  must  re- 
act. But  reaction  against  threats  does  not 
necessarily  mean  military  Intervention.  The 
awaited  and  now  Inevitable  Foreign  Minis- 
ters' conference  has  other  means  at  hand,  the 
most  effective  of  which  will  be  that  im- 
posed by  Fidel  Castro  himself:  isolation." 

Dr  Castro's  assertion  that  Cuba  did  not 
need  elections  under  her  new  system  as  a 
Socialist  republic  has  had  a  sharply  ad- 
verse effect  on  official  and  public  opinion. 
Moreover,  considerable  enthusiasm  has  been 
expressed  over  Costa  Rica's  threat  to  break 
relations  with  Cuba  if  prisoners  taken  after 
the  invasion  are  executed. 
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President  Dorticde  has  promised  Brazil  that 
the  prisoners  will  receive  "serene  Jvistlce.  free 
of  a  spirit  of  vengeance. "  The  promise  was 
contained  In  a  telegram  to  President  Quad- 
ros  In  reply  to  an  appeal  by  Senhor  Quadros 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr  DortloSs  asked  Se- 
I  nor  Quadros  to  "talte  such  actions  and  meas- 
xires  as  you  consider  pertinent"  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  "similar  or  worse  criminal 
aggressions"  against  Cuba  by  the  United 
States,  which  Dr.  Dortlcos  said  had  "assumed 
responsibility  for  the  unsuccessful  Invasion." 


Unitkd  States  Sttjdies  Pouct  on  Cttba 

Washington,  May  3. — Immediate  and 
long-range  US.  policies  toward  Cuba  and 
Latin  America  were  reported  tonight  to  be 
under  review  by  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Sonie  Indications  of  the  trend  of  the  U.S. 
thinking  on  hemisphere  problems  in  the 
wake  of  the  unsuccessful  April  17  landing  In 
Cuba  by  rebel  forces  and  of  the  formal  proc- 
lamation Monday  by  Premier  Pldel  Castro 
of  a  Socialist  state  may  come  Friday  when 
the  National  Security  Council  meets  with 
President  Kennedy.  It  was  believed  that 
Cuba  might  be  one  of  the  main  topics  of 
the  session. 

Following  statements  on  Cuba  this  after- 
noon by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  the  course  of  a  general  briefing  on  world 
affairs.  Senator  J.  W.  Fi-lbright,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  the  committee's  chairman,  de- 
clared that  the  Cuban  situation  was  being 
closely   examined. 

"What  to  do  next."  he  said,  "Is  under 
very  serious  study.  We  are  trying  to  develop 
long-range  plans." 

The  Immediate  problem  facing  the  admin- 
istration was  to  decide  what  action  to  take 
in  the  face  of  the  establishment  by  Premier 
Castro  of  what  was  described  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  yesterday  as  a  full-fledged 
Communist  state  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Having  ruled  out  armed  Intervention  but 
being  unwilling  to  allow  the  impression  In 
Latin  America  that  the  United  States  was 
tacitly  prepared  to  coexist  with  a  Communist 
regime  90  miles  from  Its  shores,  the  adminis- 
tration still  appeared  to  be  groping  for  a 
solution. 


TELEVISION  STATION  WCKT,  \G- 
AMI,  RECIPIENT  OF  PEABODY 
AWARD 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  tiiat  a  Florida  television 
station — station  WCKT  in  Miami — has 
been  named  the  recipient  of  the  Peabody 
Award,  a  singularly  high  honor  in  the 
field  of  television  news  coverage  and 
public  affairs. 

The  awards  are  made  to  recognize  dis- 
tinguished achievements  and  the  most 
meritorious  service  rendered  each  year 
by  radio  and  television. 

The  judging  is  done  by  the  Henry 
Orady  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

Station  WCKT  received  its  award  for 
responsible  leadership  in  the  prompt 
analysis  and  exp>osure  of  problems  inci- 
dent to  the  Cuban  crisis  through  such 
programs  as:  "Compass  Points  South," 
"Cuba  on  the  Move,"  and  "Oitmo:  Leave 
or  Stay." 

I  In  addition  to  its  coverage  of  many 
phases  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  station 
WCKT  also  devoted  much  time  and  ef- 
fort to  programs  pinpointing  Communist 
subversion  and  penetration  in  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 


I  commend  the  staff  of  station  WCKT, 
including  News  Director  Gene  Strul.  for 
their  enterprise  and  public  service,  and 
I  congratulate  them  for  winning  the 
coveted  Peabody  Award. 


AJ^BASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes, 
of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Iran. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  I  left 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  shortly  after  5 
o'clock  last  evening,  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Julius  C.  Holmes  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Iran  would  not  begin  until 
today.  However,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  each  made  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Holmes.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  those  statements  before  I  give  the 
Senate  my  own  views  as  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield?  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  imply  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  a  participant  in  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  would  be  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Holmes 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  night? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  does  not  so  imply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  had  no  such  under- 
standing. If  there  had  been  such  an 
understanding,  I  would  not  have  spoken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Was 
there  any  such  understanding?  If  there 
was,  I  was  here  all  day  yesterday  and 
knew  nothing  about  it.  The  Senate  was 
supposed  to  remain  in  session  until  about 
6  o'clock,  after  which  the  discussion 
would  be  finished.  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  not  here,  as  I  imderstood 
him  to  say,  that  was  his  own  fault.  How- 
ever, I  wish  he  would  cite  any  under- 
standing, anywhere,  that  any  Senator 
was  not  privileged  to  speak  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  was  my  under- 
standing from  the  leadership  of  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  the  Holmes  nomination 
would  not  be  taken  up.  Therefore,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  left  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  further  yield, 
the  Holmes  nomination  was  taken  up 
at  2  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  and  has 
been  the  pending  business  ever  since. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  Senates  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points  which,  among 
others,  require  correction  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  debate. 

First,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L.\uscHE]  named  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Casey, 
and  Mr.  Klein  as  the  three  stockholders 


of  National  Tankers,  a  company  which 
later  realized  a  profit  of  $450,000  on  the 
stock  sale  to  United  Tankers  Corp.  He 
implied  that  Holmes.  Casey,  and  Klein 
split  this  Slim  among  them. 

The  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Holmes  testified, 
and  as  is  supported  in  the  findings  by 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  that  Holmes,  Casey, 
and  Klein  were  acting  for  a  larger  group, 
which  included  the  late  Admiral  Halsey; 
the  late  Edward  R.  Stettinius.  a  former 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
and  chairman  of  its  board,  and  a  former 
Secretary  of  State;  and  about  20  other 
persons  who  provided  the  capital  for  the 
group. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  38  of  the  hear- 
ings will  be  found  the  list  of  citizens  who 
were  stockholders,  many  of  them  dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  probably  would  be  better — in- 
asmuch as  this  morning  I  notified  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  would  com- 
ment on  some  of  his  observations — for 
me  to  finish  my  statement:  and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  this  point  I  merely 
w\sh  to  ask  a  question:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  last  night  I  stated  that  page  38  of 
the  committee  hearings  record  shows  a 
distribution  of  shares? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  says  it  is  so,  I  am  sure  it  Is  so. 

But  the  reaction  I  got — and  so  did 
several  other  persons  who  read  the  Rec- 
ord— was  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  said  three  people  made  $450,- 
000. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Mr. 
Holmes  made  $45,000,  on  which  he  paid 
a  straight  Income  tax;  and,  therefore. 
his  net  income  on  it  was  about  $25,000. 
Mr.  Holmes'  share  was  10  percent.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  profit  before  taxes  was 
$45,000,  not  the  figure  used  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  insist 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fron    Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President.  I 
shall  yield  when  I  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  can  understand  that 
he  would  decline  to  yield  in  the  face  of 
that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  an 
implication  which  is  totally  unfounded. 
Therefore,  I  now  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  read  the  Record; 
and  he  will  find  that  last  night  I  stated 
that  on  page  38  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings record  is  set  forth  an  alleged  dis- 
tribution of  shares  to  supposed  stock- 
holders, which  was  made  after  the 
$450,000  profit  was  enjoyed  by  the  cor- 
poration; and  the  Record  will  clearly 
show  that  I  identified  page  38;  and  any 
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implication  that  that  was  not  done  Is  vm- 
fair  to  the  entire  Senate,  and  especially 
unfair  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SYMINOIXDN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  discuss  injustice  later  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  same  trans- 
action, the  Senator  from  Ohio  stated: 

An  arrangement  was  made  that  National 
Tanker  would  buy  the  ships,  with  the 
knowledge  that  before  the  ships  were 
bought  the  arrangement  was  made  for 
United  Tanker  to  buy  the  ships  from  Na- 
tional Tanker.     That  was  done. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  ships  were  the 
subject  of  an  option,  not  an  agreement 
of  sale.  An  option  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  an  agreement  of  sale,  as 
every  businessman  knows.  The  option 
was  not  exercised  until  months  later. 
National  had  no  assurance  that  its 
stock  would  be  purchased. 

Point  3  is  as  follows:  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  commented  critically  on  the 
capitalization  of  United  Tanker,  sub- 
stantially all  of  which  was  supplied  from 
foreign  sources.  The  Senator  termed 
that  "a  scheme  to  circumvent  the  law." 
He  .said  they  did  not  tell  the  facts  as  to 
that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  they 
did  tell.  The  record  is  clear  that  this 
Chinese  capitalization  was  fully  dis- 
closed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  be  required  to  take 

his  SGftt 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor, 
and  he  has  declined  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  is  clear  that  that  Chinese  cap- 
italization was  fully  disclosed  to  the 
Maritime  Commission,  in  the  applica- 
tion for  the  tankers.  What  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  did  not  tell  us  was  that  this 
whole  transaction  was  covered  by  the 
legal  opinion  of  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
who,  after  pointing  out  that  substan- 
tially all  of  the  capital  was  from  a  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  source,  gave  his  opin- 
ion that  this  company  was  a  citizen  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Ship  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I 
repeat  that  what  I  said  last  night  is  the 
absolute  truth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  demand  that  the  Senate  be  in 
order.  Every  Senator  knows  the  rules 
of  this  body,  and  the  Chair  is  required 
to  enforce  the  rules.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ate's giving  me  an  opportunity  to  state 
my  position  on  this  matter. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  in  discussing  the  transaction, 
stated  that  the  three  men  were  indicted 
as  a  result  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  indict- 
ment,   and    no   proceedings   were   ever 


brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  or 

anyone  else  on  the  three-tankei-  trans- 
action. The  indictments  against  a  much 
larger  group  were  brought  as  a  result  of 
other  transactions,  on  which  I  shall  com- 
ment later. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say,  except  that  in  response  to  his  ques- 
tion as  to  why  someone  has  not  told  the 
President  of  these  transactions,  I  say 
the  State  Department  has  fully  investi- 
gated these  transactions,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  aware  of  Mr.  Holmes'  par- 
ticipation in  the  tanker  deals,  as  was 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  sent  Mr. 
Holmes'  name  to  the  Senate  in  1955,  for 
a  similar  nomination. 

Now  I  should  like  to  state  briefly  to 
the  Senate  my  views  as  to  the  reasons 
why  the  Senate  should  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Holmes. 

Today.  I  am  glad  to  supixjrt  the  action 
recently  taken  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  and,  therefore,  I  urge  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Julius  Holmes  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Iran. 

No  question  has  been  raised  in  this 
debate,  or  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  hearings,  as  to  Mr. 
Holmes'  professional  qualifications  as 
one  of  the  senior  officers  of  our  career 
diplomatic  service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  have  known  Mr. 
Holmes  for  a  number  of  years;  that  I 
have  visited  with  him  at  posts  where  he 
was  stationed — as  minister,  at  London; 
as  consular  agent — I  believe  that  was  the 
title — with  the  rank  of  Minister,  at  Tan- 
giers;  and  as  consul  general,  again  with 
the  continuing  rarJc  of  Minister,  at  Hong 
Kong.  In  all  those  instances  I  found 
him  a  worthy,  a  dedicated,  and  a  patri- 
otic Foreign  Service  career  ofiQcer. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  he  has 
served  approximately  30  years  in  the 
career  Foreign  Service;  that  his  record 
is  one  of  the  best  in  that  service;  that 
he  has  taken  part  in  extracurricular 
activities,  perhaps  special  assignments 
is  a  better  term,  such  as  a  survey  of 
Africa,  long  before  the  majority  of  those 
countries  became  independent. 

It  is  my  belief  that  on  the  basis  of  his 
service  in  the  Department  of  State,  he  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Foreign  Service 
ofScials. 

Let  me  recall  to  Uie  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Holmes  was  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  some  5  or  6  years  ago; 
that  it  WPS  reported  favorably  from  the 
committee  at  that  time;  but  that  the 
nomination  was  withdrawn  by  the  ad- 
ministration then  in  power,  because  of 
Mr.  Holmes'  illness.  Let  me  say  that  it 
was  an  actual  case  of  illness;  he  was 
undergoing  a  serious  situation  at  that 
time. 

I  am  sorry  the  nomination  was  not 
then  pushed;  but  I  am  happy  that  the 
nomination  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
once  again;  and,  as  I  understand,  it  has 


been   reported   overwhelmingly    by    the 

Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  S\"MINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
is  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  is  a  fair, 
wise,  and  just  man. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  the  with- 
drawal was  not  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  President  Eisenhower.  I  am  gla.i  to 
know  that,  because  around  the  Senate 
there  has  been  a  rumor  the  nomination 
was  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Eisenhower.  However,  not 
only  was  it  not  withdrawn  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Eisenhower,  but  last 
year  President  Eisenhower  stated  that 
if  the  name  of  Mr.  Holmes  was  sent  to 
the  White  House  for  a  suitable  position, 
he  would  send  it  to  the  Senate. 

Again  let  me  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
p>ermit  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so,  if 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  willing. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Certainly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accommodate  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Holmes'  qualifications.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  this  question:  As 
he  reviews  Mr.  Holmes'  participation  in 
these  two  tanker  deals,  does  he  tliink 
these  financial  transactions  were  all  open 
and  aboveboard.  without  being  subject 
to  criticism,  or  does  he  disapprove  of 
some  of  these  transactions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  ma- 
terial which  th.-^  Senator  has  asked  me 
about,  but  I  ^iil  call  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention the  statements  contained  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  cii  the  nomination  of  Juhus 
C.  Holmes,  if  I  may  take  2  or  3  min- 
utes. I  should  like  to  answer  the  Senator. 
The  material  is  on  page  98,  under  the 
title  "Grand  Jury  Action  and  Indict- 
ment": 

Senator  Stmington.  In  your  statement  you 
say  there  were  two  grand  juries  that  Inves- 
tigated these  tanker  deals,  and  the  grand 
Jury  you  went  before  was  not  the  one  that 
Indicted  you.  What  was  the  reason  for  the 
two  grand   juries? 

Mr.  Holmes.  When  I  retximed  from  Lon- 
don, Senator,  and  discovered  what  the  situ- 
ation was,  that  I  was  Involved  In  this.  I 
voluntarily  waived  Immunity  and  asked  to 
appear  before  a  grand  jury  because  I  had 
not  been  called  by  tlie  Hoey  committee. 
They  had  not  considered  my  part  in  this 
sufficiently  Important  to  send  for  me. 
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Senator  Symington.  The  Hoey  committee 
did  not  call  you? 

Mr.  Holmes.  They  did  not  call  me  The 
counsel  of  the  committee  asked  me  on  one 
occasion  for  an  affidavit  which  I  furnished 
by  mail  from  Lxjndon. 

I  asked  to  appear  before  a  grand  Jury  so 
that  I  could  put  in  my  part  of  the  story, 
and 

Senator  Symington.  Did  you  request  that 
voluntarily? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did  appear  be- 
fore this  grand  jury,  but  they  did  not  do 
anything;  but  It  was  before  another  grand 
Jury  that 

Senator  Symington.  Walt  a  minute  now. 
Tou  said  you  appeared  before  a  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  Holmes.  A  grand  Jury. 

Senator  Symington.  What  did  that  grand 
1  Jury  do? 
I       Mr.  Holmes    Nothing. 

Senator  Symington.  Why  didn't  It  do  any- 
1  thing? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  am  not  certain.  Senator, 
why  the  grand  Jury  did  not  act,  but  it  did 
not  act. 

Senator  Symington.  Now,  later  there  was 
another  grand  Jury' 

Mr.  Holmes.  Earlier.  No;  the  grand  Jury 
which  handed  down  the  indictment  had  met 
earlier. 

Senator  Symington  Yes.  Did  they  ask  to 
see  you? 

Mr.  Holmes.  They  did  not. 

Senator  Symington.  Did  you  know  that 
you  were  going  to  be  indicted  in  any  way? 

Mr  Holmes.  Oh.  no;  not  until  I  came  back, 
and  it  was  a  sealed  indictment. 

Senator  Symington.  It  was  a  sealed  Indict- 
ment? 

Mr  Holmes    Yes. 

Senator  Symington.  So  you  immediately 
asked  for  a  chance  to  appear;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Holmes.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Symington.  And  this  case  was 
then  dismissed  by  the  Government;  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Eventually  it  was  dismissed 
by  the  Government. 

Senator  Symington.  Why  was  it  dismissed 
by  the  Government  aiter  all  this  committee 
said?     Why  did  the  Government  dismiss  it? 

Mr.  Holmes.  As  I  recited  in  my  testimony, 
I  never  moved  for  a  dismissal.  My  attorneys 
never  asked  for  any  legal  or  technical  defense 
whatever. 

Senator  Symington.  Actually  you  did  the 
reverse;  you  asked  for  a  chance  to  have  a 
hearing,  and  you   were  denied  that  chance. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  then  asked  for  a  trial,  asked 
for  a  severance  so  we  could  get  an  earlier 
trial. 

Senator  Symington.  Then  the  State  De- 
partment took  you  back  and  gave  you  these 
tricky  Jobs,  everything,  for  some  reason,  ex- 
cept your  name  before  the  Senate.  Now  you 
are  up  here  for  confirmation.  They  put  you 
in  Tangiers  when  we  had  that  crisis,  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  Morocco.  And  dtirlng  the 
war  you  worked  on  General  Elsenhower's 
staff.  These  grand  Juries  you  talk  about. 
Did  the  State  Department  know  about  them? 

STATE      department      LEGAL      ADVISER'S      REVIEW 
OF     ACTION 

Mr.  Holmes.  Oh,  yes.  The  State  Depart- 
ment knew  about  it.  And  after  the  indict- 
ment was  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  went  back  to  active  duty  in 
the  State  Department,  the  Legal  Adviser 
went  into  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Symington.  The  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  State  Department? 
I     Mr.   Holmes    Of   the   State  Department. 

Senator  Symington.  Did  he  loot  at  the 
record  of  the  grand  Jury? 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  got  the  record  of  the 
grand  Jury. 

Senator  Symington.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Herman  Phleger. 

Senator  Symington.  Prom  where? 

Mr.  Holmes.  California. 


Senator  Symington.  And  he  went  over  the 
record? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Oh,  Indeed  He  reviewed  the 
entire  record,  and  he  got  the  transcript  of 
my  testimony  before  this  grand  Jury. 

Senator  Symington.  Now.  he  was  general 
counsel  in  the  Elsenhower  administration,  la 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Holmes.  No.  He  was  called  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Symington.  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  Holmes.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Did  he  take  any  po- 
sition In  this  matter? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes.  he  did.  He  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  reviewed 
the  record  and  that  there  was  nothing  In  It 
that  would  impair  me  for  a  Presidential 
appointment. 

Senator  Symington.  He  reviewed  the  rec- 
ord— will  you  repeat  that,  please? 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  reviewed  the  record  and 
gave  his  opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  there  was  nothing  In  my  part  of  these 
proceedings  which  In  any  way  impaired  me 
for  Presidential  appointment. 

Senator  Symington.  No  further  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  yielded  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  has  not 
been  answered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
regular  order. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  no  laughing  matter  to  me.  If 
this  man's  life  is  to  be  destroyed,  let  it 
be  destroyed  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 
Let  us  consider  those  facts  today.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  can  talk  on  their  own  time;  I 
will  yield  only  for  a  question  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  protests  too  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  so  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  can  ask  further 
questions  of  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ask 
another  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  however,  that 
this  is  a  very  complicated  matter,  as  he 
knows.  I  want  it  all  clear  a  leg  of  lamb 
is  better  than  nothing.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter than  heaven.  But  that  does  not  mean 
a  leg  of  lamb  is  better  than  heaven. 

I  have  devoted  many  days  to  getting 
the  truth  about  what  this  public  servant 
has  done  for  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States  and  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try 
to  answer  any  questions  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  asks.  However.  I  would  say 
respectfully  to  the  Senator  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  complete  my  statement,  this 
time  I  yield  so  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware may  ask  a  question  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
only  reason  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  a  question  was  that 
I  did  not  think  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


tana had  answered  my  question  as  yet. 
However,  out  of  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  shall  not  ask  It  now. 
I  asked  a  very  simple  question,  and  I 
do  not  know  why  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  got  so  excited.  I  certainly  did 
not  ask  an  exciting  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  prefer  it  if  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yielded  so  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  could  ask  any  question  of  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  ap- 
preciate the  majority  leader's  feeling 
that  way,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to  let 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  proceed  since 
he  feels  as  he  does.  I  know  the  majority 
leader  would  be  willing  to  cooperate.  I 
asked  the  majority  leader  a  very  simple 
question.  All  that  I  asked  for  was  his 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  participation  in  these  two  tank- 
er deals.  Nevertheless,  If  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  feels  that 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  reason  my 
voice  is  a  bit  high  is  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  talk  over  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  [Laughter,!  If  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  like  to  ask 
a  further  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  do 
so. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Again.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Montana  the  same  question.  The 
question  is.  After  reviewing  the  record 
what  is  the  majority  leaders  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Holmes'  part  in 
these  two  tanker  transactions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect  and  admiration,  that  I 
read  the  colloquy  in  an  attempt  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question  raised,  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  the  situation,  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  all  the  people  Involved,  was 
the  only  one  who  voluntarily  requested 
to  be  heard.  This  Uidicated.  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  he  felt  he  was  acting  above- 
board  and  within  legal  limitations  and 
was  willing  to  appear  before  a  grand  jury 
even  though  the  Government  had,  as  I 
recall,  quashed  the  indictment  entirely, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  clear  up  that  point.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  this 
same  thing  bothered  me.  But  I  checked 
into  It  with  the  Justice  E>epartment  and 
found  that  the  circumstances  were  quite 
different  than  outlined  by  Mr.  Holmes. 
I  have  a  memorandum  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Phleger  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  connection  with  Mr. 
Holmes'  appeal  for  an  opportunity  to  go 
before  the  grand  jury.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  statement  as  contained  In  Mr. 
Phleger's  memorandum: 

He  [Mr.  Warren  Olney]  also  stated  that, 
following  the  Indictment,  Mr.  Holmes  testi- 
fied before  another  grand  Jury  In  order  that 
the  Attorney  General  could  consider  his 
sworn  statement  and  on  the  basis  of  It 
determine  whether  to  seek  a  dismissal  of 
the  Indictment;  tifter  Mr.  Holmes'  testi- 
mony, the  Justice  Department  did  not  so 
determine. 

According  to  the  memorandum  Mr. 
Holmes  came  back  to  this  country  and 
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found  out  about  his  Indictment,  and  he 
then  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  a  grand  Jury  to  present  his  case 
under  sworn  testimony  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
his  indictment  should  be  dismissed. 

Based  upon  this  memorandum,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  State  Department 
by  its  own  council  in  conjunction  with 
this  matter,  after  hearing  his  sworn  tes- 
timony "the  Justice  Department  did  not 
so  determine." 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  after  hearing  Mr.  Holmes'  sworn 
testimony  before  this  second  grand  jury 
decided  not  to  drop  the  indictment 
which  was  then  pending. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  resF>ect  to  these  indictments  I 
should  like  to  present  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  there  were  90  indictments  of 
individuals  and  corporations  packaged 
together  in  13  cases.  All  but  two  were 
dismissed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. One  was  dismissed  by  the 
judge.  The  other,  which  was  brought  to 
trial  against  a  Philadelphia  corpora- 
tion, resulted  in  the  defendant  being 
found  not  guilty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  S'i'MINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  principal  olTender  was  dismissed 
from  prosecution  on  the  legal  grounds 
that  he  was  called  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  and  the  fact  that  he  testi- 
fied automatically  made  him  immune 
from  prosecution? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  which  is  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Honorable  Julius  Holmes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
I>ermlt  me 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  this  question 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair >.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  answer  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  statement  of  the  counsel 
for  Mr.  Holmes,  at  a  time  the  counsel 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  referring  said,  "I 
am  happy  to  accept  this  position  of  the 
Government." 

Counsel  for  Mr.  Holmes  stated: 

I  would  Just  like  to  add  this  word.  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  State  Department,  Is  a  Government  of- 
ficial, lifetime  career  man  In  the  State  De- 
partment. Regarding  himself  Innocent  of 
the  charges  In  this  indictment,  he  has  al- 
ways been  ready  to  try  this  case.  In  fact, 
when  the  other  defendants  moved  to  dis- 
miss the  Indictments  he  did  not  Join  In  those 
motions.  The  only  motion  he  has  ever  made 
was  for  a  prompt  trial  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  under  those  circum- 
stances I  trust  the  Senate  will  realize 
how  hard  this  great  public  servant  has 
attempted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
clear  his  name. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  not  answered  my  question. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Does 

the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Casey,  the  principal  person  involved, 
was  dismissed  from  prosecution  because 
he  claimed  that  under  the  law  he  was 
automatically  exempted  when  he  was 
called  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  speaks  of  a  Mr.  Casey. 
I  will  be  honest  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  do  not  know  if  the  statement 
he  makes  is  correct  or  incorrect. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ver\'  well. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  this  afternoon  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr.  Casey 
and  has  everything  to  do  with  Mr.  Julius 
Holmes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  cuestion?  I  will 
tie  the  two  facts  together. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  continue,  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  ask  another  question  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  took  the  po- 
sition that  if  Mr.  Casey  was  to  be  dis- 
missed from  prosecution  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  not  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Holmes?  Was  it  not 
on  that  basis  that  the  indictments 
against  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Klein  were 
dismissed? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  all  of  the  in- 
dictments were  dismissed.  Two  were 
brought  to  trial.  One  was  dismissed  by 
the  judge.  In  the  other  instance  the 
case  was  lost. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  what  I  have 
read  shows  Mr.  Julius  Holmes  attempted 
to  clear  his  name  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Not  only  did  he  attempt  to  do 
it.  but  also  it  is  important  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  realize  that  he  failed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit  

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
continue  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Holmes  has  held  a  series  of  highly  re- 
sponsible and  sensitive  p)Osts  under  the 
last  five  Secretaries  of  State,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  war  he  added  extrsiordi- 
narily  distinguished  military  ser\'ice  to 
his  record. 

Throughout  his  entire  career,  Mr, 
Holmes  had  demonstrated  to  all  af  us 
who  have  noted  his  work,  his  skiL  and 
capacity  in  representing  the  United 
States  in  its  dealings  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  questions  which  have  been  raised 
are  based  upon  certain  business  t:-ans- 
actions  during  the  short  period  Mr. 
Holmes  was  in  private  life,  from  1946  to 
1948,  and  the  part  he  had  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Government  surplus  tankers. 

These  transactions  are  not  claimed  to 
involve  any  breach  of  law  or  ethics  as  a 
Government  official  or  any  conflict  of 
interest  as  an  officeholder. 


Mr.  Holmes  at  the  time  was  out  of 
office  and  a  private  citizen. 

I  bring  this  up  because  r«narks  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  27,  may  have  conveyed  the  errone- 
ous impression  that  these  transactions 
had  some  relatioiLship  to  Mr.  Holmes'  of- 
ficial duties. 

There  has  been  reference  to  "shady 
deals  involving  government  officials," 
and  "putting  a  fast  buck  above  the  na- 
tional interest." 

These  statements  are  unfair. 

There  can  be  no  justifiable  claim  of 
conflict  of  interest  here. 

The  target  of  this  attack,  the  nature 
of  which  is  now  clear,  is  the  character 
and  integrity  of  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  full  confidence 
in  Mr.  Holmes'  character  and  integrity. 

I  base  this  upon  my  knowledge  of  the 
man.  upon  the  candor  with  which  he 
fully  disclosed  his  part  in  these  trans- 
actions, and  the  manner  in  which  he 
responded  in  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  during  a 
searching  examination  of  over  7  hours. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  committee 
favorably  reported  the  nomination  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  4. 

Mr.  President.  I  base  my  position  also 
upon  the  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  him  over  a  long  period  of  years 
by  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
of  both  parties,  under  whom  he  served, 
and  to  whom  his  record  was  intimately 
known. 

And  I  also  base  my  confidence  upon 
careful  study  of  the  transactions  in  1947 
and  1948,  which  are  the  sole  grounds  for 
the  attack  which  has  been  renewed  here 
today. 

The  facts  concerning  these  transac- 
tions are  set  forth  in  great  detail  in  the 
record  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

These  facts  are  taken  largely  from 
a  Senate  committee  report  of  1952. 
Nothing  new  has  been  added  in  the  re- 
cent hearing  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  or  in  this  debate. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  elaborate 
again  the  details  of  these  transactions. 
But  in  an  effort  to  restore  perspective 
to  the  matter,  I  present  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  conclu- 
sions I  have  come  to  after  study  of  the 
record  and  analysis  of  Mr.  Holmes'  testi- 
mony. 

First,  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  associates 
made  a  substantial  profit  in  theiie  trans- 
actions. This  group,  which  included 
other  men  of  unquestioned  integrity  and 
standing — among  them  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Stettinius  and  the  late 
Admiral  Halsey— acquired  Government 
surplus  tankers  at  a  statutory  price,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  move  these  surplus  tankers, 
and  that  of  course  required  substantial 
financing. 

This  group  provided  for  the  most  part 
through  loans  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
backed  by  charter  arrangements  with 
the  Standard  of  New  Jersey. 

Second,  the  acquisition  of  the  tankers 
and  the  financial  arrangements  made  by 
this  group  were  legal  and  In  line  with 
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Maritime  Commission  policies  and  pro- 
cedures at  the  time,  and  recognized  as 
such,  not  only  by  counsel  for  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  but  also  by  Govern- 
ment counsel. 

Third,  it  was  the  subsequent  transfers 
of  these  vessels  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Hoey  committee  re- 
port. The  Department  of  Justice  tested 
the  legality  of  these  later  transfers  by 
criminal  proceedings. 

Indictments  were  brought  agamst  90 
individual  and  corporate  defendants.  In 
all  cases,  the  indictments  against  the 
individuals  were  dismissed  without  trial. 
In  only  two  cases  did  the  Government 
bring  corporate  defendants  to  trial.  Of 
these,  it  dismissed  one  and  lost  the  other. 

Fourth,  the  record  does  not  show  any 
attempt  to  withhold  any  facts  or  any 
secret  dealing;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  effort  by  Mr. 
Holmes  in  his  part  in  the  transaction  to 
make  full  disclosure  to  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  to  the  other  parties 
involved. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  committee 
later  criticized  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  several  of  its  policies  during 
this  period  should  not  obscure  the  situa- 
tion as  it  existed  at  the  time. 

In  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senatp 
on  April  27.  reference  was  made  to  the 
chartering  of  one  of  the  tankers  to  So- 
viet Russia  for  oil  transport  from  Ru- 
mania to  ports  in  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
statement  wa.s  injected  into  the  debate 
on  Mr.  Holmes'  qualifications.  The  fact 
which  should  be  clear  to  every  Senator 
is  that  these  charters  were  made  by  the 
transferee  of  the  tankers,  over  which  Mr 
Holmes  and  his  associates  had  absolutely 
no  control.  This  charter  might  have 
been  made  by  any  company.  American 
or  foreign,  which  had  acquired  surplus 
tankers.  For  charters  for  this  purpose 
were  not  at  that  time — late  1949  and 
early  1950 — opposed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  the  correspondence  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  shows. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  involved  to  some 
(?xtent  in  that  "rhubarb"  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  that  time.  It  is  my 
opinion — and  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion 
of  99  percent  of  all  Americans — that  the 
Department  of  State,  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  should  dominate  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  our  foreign 
policy  or  our  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
enunents. 

Whether  this  policy  was  right  or 
wrong.  Mr  Holmes  had  absolutely  no 
connection  with  these  charters. 

I  submit  that  they  have  not  the 
slightest  bearing  on  the  question  before 
the  Senate. 

I  now  comment  on  several  other  state- 
ments made  recently  on  the  floor. 

A  "fast  buck"  was  mentioned  and  also 
the  amount  of  syndicate  profits. 

The  profits  made  by  the  group  were 
substantial,  but  this  was  not  because  of 
any  illegalities  or  irregularities. 

So  far  as  I  know  it  is  still  legal  in 
America  to  make  a  profit.  I  add  that 
the  $10,000  Mr.  Holmes  put  into  this 
transaction  may  not  seem  to  some  Sen- 


ators to  be  much,  but  it  was  a  very  large 
percentage  of  Mr.  Holmes'  assets. 

The  reason  for  these  profits  is  clear. 
It  was  that  the  tanker  market  took  a 
sharp  upward  turn,  and  therefore,  in- 
stead of  havin;^  to  wait  for  the  end  of  a 
5-,  10.-  or  15-year  charter  for  profit  on 
this  investmen';.  these  investors  were  able 
to  take  a  good  profit  in  less  than  3 
years. 

It  has  also  been  stated  as  a  fact  that 
the  tankers  were  all  sold  to  companies 
which  were  foreign  owned  or  foreign- 
controlled. 

This  was  a  legal  question.  As  to  one 
of  the  two  transactions  of  this  group, 
the  Department  of  Justice  brought  pro- 
ceedings based  on  the  claim  of  foreign 
control.  These  resulted  in  the  whole- 
sale dismissal  I  have  referred  to. 

As  to  the  other,  the  question  of  own- 
ership was  specifically  covered  at  the 
time  by  the  opinion  of  the  Assistant 
General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, with  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  never  t<x>k  issue. 

Finally  this  Senate  committee  report 
has  been  quott'd  generally,  particularly 
portions  containing  critical  or  deroga- 
tory language  with  the  implication  that 
these  comments  were  directed  at  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  activities.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Holmes  was  never  before  the 
Hoey  committee,  nor  was  he  ever  called 
to  testify.  I  believe  this  was  because 
his  connection  with  the  transactions  was 
not  considered  sufficiently  close  or  im- 
portant to  justify  his  appearance  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  these  trans- 
actions. 

So  in  summa  ry  we  now  have  before  us 
a  most  imixjrtant  nomination.  In  this 
time  of  tension  and  crisis  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  deserve  the  support  of  the  most 
able  officers  they  can  find.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  Mr.  Julius  Holmes  is  the 
most  experienced  member  of  our  Foreign 
Service. 

In  passing,  I  observe  that  I  was  in  the 
Senate  years  ago  when  a  bitter,  ex- 
tended and.  in  my  opinion,  unfair  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  justification  in  one  or  two  cases, 
but  the  damage  that  was  done  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
those  attacks  has  never  been  fully  re- 
paired. I  say  that  as  one  who  has  con- 
sistently traveled  abroad. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINCtTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  this  debate,  and  have 
attempted  to  review  the  record  in  an 
effort  to  make  up  my  mind  how  to  vote 
on  the  nomination.  My  friend  from 
Missouri  is  far  more  familiar  with  the 
case  than  I.  I  would  therefore  like  to 
ask  him  a  few  questions. 

First.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  starting  in 
the  year  1925.  the  nominee  became  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
served  in  that  position  until  1937.  in 
various  post';,  including  Marseilles, 
Smyrna,  Tirana,  Sofia,  and  in  the  De- 
partment itself;  then  became  Assistant 
Chief     of     International     Conferences; 


whereupon  he  resigned  from  the  State 
Department  in  good  standing  after  all 
those  years,  with  no  question  that  his 
services   had  been  honorable  and   able. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said  that  Mr. 
Holmes  had  served  for  30  years.  My 
impression  is  that  he  served  for  some 
35  years.  I  might  add,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Senators,  that  one  of  the  great 
sagas  of  military  courage  and  ability. 
with  favorable  results,  was  the  prema- 
ture landing  in  North  Africa  of  Gen. 
Mark  Clark.  Julius  Holmes,  then  a  ma- 
jor who  had  volunteered,  was  on  that  as- 
sigrunent.  He  later  became  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  later  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
General  Eisenhower,  and  was  a  part  of 
that  ep>ochal  experience  in  connection 
with  the  submarine  landing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
further  enlightening  me.  There  was  a 
period  between  1937  and  1944  when  he 
was  not  in  Government  service.  My  ear- 
lier question  referred  to  his  first  expe- 
rience with  the  Department.  After  he 
left  the  Government.  I  understand  the 
nominee  held  some  very  important  po- 
sitions. I  note  that  for  3  years  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  Worlds 
Fair.  He  was  also  president  of  General 
Mills  of  Brazil.  He  was  president  of 
Transcontinental  Western  Air.  Inc.  In 
1946  he  was  president  of  TACA  Airways, 
which  made  the  effort — though  it  ended 
in  failure — to  establish  a  successful  serv- 
ice in  Central  America.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr    SYMINGTON.     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not, 
that  Mr.  Holmes  went  back  into  the 
Foreign  Service  after  the  events  for 
which  he  is   now   being   criticized   took 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding, 
with  reference  to  the  controversy  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  Senate,  that  the 
nominee  did  make  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  entirely  within  the  law.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  only  entirely 
within  the  law  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned; but.  as  a  former  businessman 
who  has  been  in  business  transactions,  I 
am  convinced  that  what  he  did  was  not 
only  legal — which,  after  all.  the  record 
proves — but  also  entirely  ethical  and 
proper. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  also  that 
although  he  was  indicted  for  participa- 
tion in  the  transaction  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  he  was  never 
brought  to  trial,  despite  his  every  effort 
to  clear  his  name? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
although  many  other  persons  were 
indicted  in  connection  with  this  transac- 
tion, no  one  was  convicted? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  none  of  the  90  individuals 
who  had  sold  tankers  in  the  years  that 
have  been  discussed  were  ever  convicted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  true  also  that 
counsel  for  the  State  Department,  hav- 
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Ing  reviewed  the  re<5ord.  as  he  said, 
carefully,  found  nothing  in  the  record 
which  would  impair  the  nomination  of 
the  nominee  or  the  confirmation  after 
Presidential  appointment? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  That  is  true.  As 
we  all  know,  Herman  Phleger  is  one  of 
the  finest  Americans  and  one  of  the 
ablest  men,  who  have  been  in  Govern- 
ment service  in  many  years., 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield.  First  I 
thank  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  aUo  would  see  jus- 
tice done,  for  his  thoughtful  questions 
and  observations. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     I    should    like    to 
associate    myself    with    the    questions 
asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl/rk1.     In  that  re 
gard.  am  I  correct  in  fissuming  that  not 
only  has  Mr.  Holmes,  \vhose  nomination 
is  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation, 
been  investigated  on  entering  the  For- 
eign Service,  but,  also,  his  life  has  been 
studied  at  least  twice  .since  then  in  con- 
nection with  his  appointment  to  sensi- 
tive pKJSts.  as  Ambassador.     In  the  last 
administration    durinf     the    tenure    of 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  he  was  nomi- 
nated after  all  the  det£.iled  checking  and 
work  connected  with  it  that  was  always 
done.      His   nomination    was   then    ap- 
proved by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  f  nd  his  name  was 
sent  to  the  floor,  although  later  it  was 
withdrawn    because   of    illness.      Again, 
now  in  the  Kennedy  administration,  he 
has  gone  through  tliis  process  under  the 
magnifying    glass    of    careful    scrutiny, 
with  all  the  facts  brought  again  before 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations. 
All  thf    facts   having   been  laid  on   the 
table  with  reference  'o  these  basiness 
deals  which  had  been  highly  publicized — 
they  were  certainly  not  secret — and  after 
a  full  investigation,  with  everyone  a.sking 
any  question  he  wanted  to  ask.  the  com- 
mittee v^ted  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity to  bring  his  name  to  the  floor  with 
a  recommendation  for  confirmation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  Many  Presidents  and  many 
Secretaries  of  State  before  and  after  the 
transaction  we  are  discussing,  and  in 
which  he  was  involved  when  he  was  a 
private  citizen,  have  utilized  the  talents 
of  this  great  public  servant  He  has 
been  given  posts  in  the  Foreign  Service 
which  are  among  the;  most  important 
posts  in  that  service  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  security  and  future  of  the 
United  States.  Now  tne  question  is.  Are 
these  services  to  be  recognized,  or  is  Mr. 
Holmes  to  be  allowed  to  continue  these 
able  services  only  as,  fay.  a  chief  consul. 
but  not  as  an  Ambassador? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  heard  no  word  of 
condemnation  of  the  assignment  of  Mr. 
Holmes  to  the  very  sensitive  and  critical 
spot  in  Hong  Kong  when  he  went  there 
as  consul  general.  Now.  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  send  him  as  an  Ambassador  to 
the  Middle  East,  it  seems  strange  that 
voices  should  be  raised  against  his  serv- 
ices, after  he  served  in  the  highly  sensi- 
tive post  at  Hong  Kong,  where  we  have 


the  only  open  window  through  which  to 
look  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  In  my 
personal  experience,  I  have  been  briefed 
by  dozens  of  ambassadors  of  high  stand- 
ing and  many  consuls.  I  have  seen  the 
way  in  which  his  ofiBce  in  Hong  Kong  was 
conducted  by  him,  it  being  the  best  ad- 
ministrative job  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
lifetime.  The  high  quality  personnel  he 
had  with  him  were  extremely  competent 
in  language  and  background,  and  deep 
basic  historical  knowledge  of  communism 
and  what  was  transpiring  within  China. 
They  had  developed  a  massive  system  of 
knowledge  and  information  vital  to 
Americans  who  are  interested  in  what  is 
going  on.  Such  information  was  flow- 
ing freely  to  the  United  States  because 
of  this  man's  great  competence  and  the 
wonderful  organizational  job  that  was 
done  there.  So  I  find  it  diflBcult  indeed, 
with  all  the  explanations,  all  the  evi- 
dence, all  the  testimony,  and  clearance 
by  all  the  authorities  of  the  State 
Department,  to  understand  why  its  com- 
petent man  should  be  denied  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  because  of  his  involve- 
ment in  the  ship  matter  which  later  was 
cleared  by  the  courts,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  said.  I  hope  the 
nomination  will  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  We  all  respect 
him  for  his  fine  concept  of  fairness  and 
justice.  Once  again  he  has  put  his  hand 
on  the  basic  problem.  Here  is  a  man  who 
had  an  extraordinary'  record  of  heroism 
for  his  country  in  the  military  and  who 
has  served  loyally  as  a  member  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  staff  in  the  war.  He 
served  equally  loyally  in  important  posts 
with  President  Eisenhower  after  the  war. 
a  man  only  yesterday  a  distinguished 
senior  Senator,  a  gi-eat  southern  Sena- 
tor, said  that  when  he  was  in  Hong  Kong 
last  year  Julius  Holmes  stood  out  like 
a  giant. 

I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  The  rec- 
ord of  this  public  servant  is  clear  to  most 
of  us.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  convic- 
tion that  officers  whose  names  are  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  appointment  to  posts 
of  trust,  must  be  judged  not  only  by  their 
professional  qualifications,  but  also  by 
their  personal  attributes  and.  above  all, 
their  character  and  integrity. 

This  man  is  adjudged  by  his  colleagues 
and  superiors  to  have  had  these  attri- 
butes throughout  a  long  period  of  dis- 
tinguished service.  I  am  convinced  that 
his  part  in  the  tanker  transactions  dur- 
ing his  brief  business  career  did  not  de- 
part from  the  standards  he  has  main- 
tained in  the  public  service. 

In  addition,  no  one  would  deny  that 
.since  the  investigation  of  these  transac- 
tions and  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Holmes, 
he  has  behaved  with  the  propriety  ex- 
pected of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
caliber  and  integrity,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued his  seiTice  to  the  country. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  minutiae  of  these  tanker  transac- 
tions, which  have  again  been  dredged 
up.  as  they  were  before  the  Senate  and 
its  committees  10  years  ago,  should 
cause  the  Senate  to  deny  confirmation 
of  the  nomination,  which  the  Cc«nmittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  now  recommends. 


I  wish  to  vote  my  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  Secretary'  of  State,  and  tlie 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that  a 
large  majority  of  Senators  will  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  S-iTkllNGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  short  while  ago,  we 
had  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  indictment  against  Mr. 
Holmes  was  dismissed  in  the  court.  I 
have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  statement 
made  in  the  criminal  proceeding.  Tlie 
statement  reads  as  follows: 

On  May  18.  1954,  the  four  corporate  de- 
fendants entered  pleas  of  guilty  before  Judge 
Laws.  FoUowlng  Imposition  of  sentence  the 
court  dismissed  the  Indictment  as  to  eight 
Individuals  upon  the  Governments  motion. 
Three  Individuals  remained  to  be  tried, 
namely,  Joseph  E.  Casey.  E  Stanley  Klein, 
and  Julius  C.  Holmes. 

The  trial  of  the  case  was  set  for  October 
11.  1954.  Subsequent  to  this  action  and  on 
September  9,  1954.  Judge  Youngdahl  granted 
a  motion  to  dismiss  this  Indictment  against 
the  defendant  Joseph  E  C.-^ey.  on  the  ground 
that  his  testimony  before  the  grand  Jury 
In  another  case  gave  him  statutory  Im- 
munity from  prosecution. 

Since  we  had  recommended  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  moved  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  pending  the  decision  of 
that  Court. 

The  motion  for  postponement  was  made 
before  Judge  Letts,  and  we  Indicated  we  did 
not  deem  It  advisable  to  try  the  case  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  defendant  Casey. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Who  is  "we"? 
Who  signed  the  statement? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  It  is  a  statement  by 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Who  was  the  in- 
dividual who  made  the  statement? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Krouse.  I  con- 
tinue to  read  his  statement  made  to  the 
court: 

It  was  stated  to  Judge  Letts  and  with  the 
agreement  of  counsel  for  the  defendants  that 
if  the  decision  of  Judge  Youngdahl  was  re- 
versed, all  the  defendants  would  be  tried  at 
one  time,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  two 
trials.  Judge  Letts  was  also  advised  that 
in  the  event  of  an  affirmative  answer  of 
Judge  Youngdahl's  ruling,  the  case  against 
the  defendants  Klein  and  Holmes  would  be 
dismissed. 

Judge  Letts  granted  the  Goveriunent's  mo- 
tion to  postpone  the  trial  to  June  4.  1954. 
However,  after  a  full  appraisal  of  Judge 
Youngdahl's  decision  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, it  has  been  determined  not  to  prose- 
cute an  appeal. 

So  the  Government  now  considers  itself 
bound  to  honor  the  commitment  made  be- 
fore Judge  Letts  to  the  defendants  Holmes 
and  Klein  to  dismiss  as  to  them  In  the  event 
Judge  Youngdahl's  decision  as  to  Casey  waj 
affirmed. 

My  question  is:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  prosecution  against  Holmes  was  dis- 
missed because  Casey  was  immunized 
from  prosecution  on  \X-\^  theory  that  he 
had  testified  before  the  grand  jury 
agamst  his  will? 

Mr.  S"YMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  previously  taken  the  position  that 
we  are  not  discussing  the  qualifications 
of  Mr.  Casey     The  statement  which  the 
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senator  from  Ohio  has  read  is  a  state- 
ment I  have  seen  and  read  many  times. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make,  and  tried  to 
make  a  few  minutes  ago,  however,  is 
that  the  position  of  Mr.  Casey's  counsel 
was  obvious.  I  shall  read  the  position 
of  counsel  for  Mr.  Klein.  Counsel  for 
Mr.  Klein  said : 

I  am  happy  to  accept  this  position  of  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
Klein,  Your  Honor. 

But  this  is  what  counsel  for  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  man  who  spent  a  year  or  two 
in  private  life,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
service  of  his  country — and  came  back 
in  effort  to  clear  his  name — said  in  reply 
to  the  position  of  Mr.  Krouse  and  the 
Department  of  Justice: 

Mr.  GiLUESPii:.  On  behalf  of  the  defendant 
Holmes  I  would  Just  like  to  add  this  word. 
Mr.  Holmes,  who  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  State  Department,  Is  a  Government  offi- 
cial, lifetime  career  man  in  the  State  De- 
partment. Regarding  himself  Innocent  of 
the  charges  In  this  indictment,  he  has  al- 
ways been  ready  to  try  this  case.  In  fact, 
when  the  other  defendants  moved  to  dis- 
miss the  indictments  he  did  not  Join  in 
those  motions.  The  only  motion  he  heis 
ever  maide  was  for  a  prompt  trial  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  do  not  wish  to 
convict  a  man  on  the  basis  of  guilt  by 
association. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou^e  to  the  bill  (S. 
912)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  circuit  and  district  judges, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  tH.R.  6441;  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effec- 
tive program  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  «H.R.  1723)  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  providing  for  ob- 
servance of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


I         HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  6441)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  program  of 
water  pollution  control,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes, 
of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Iran. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor.  I 
understand  he  wishes  to  have  action 
taken  on  a  conference  report  and  that 
its  consideration  will  take  but  a  few 
minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

As  in  legislative  session,  by  unani- 
mous conser.t  the  following  proceedings 
occurred : 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES— 
CONFERIINCE  REPORT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Hoiise  to  the  bill  (S.  912)  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  cir- 
cuit and  district  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair ) .  The  report  wiU  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rep>ort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTTV-E   SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 


AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Julius  C. 
Holmes,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Iran. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Mr.  Casey  was  given  immu- 
nity. Mr.  Holmes  moved  to  sever.  The 
Department  of  Justice  said  it  would  not 
try  all  three  defendants  because  to  do 
so  would  be  unfair.  Mr.  Holmes  sought 
a  trial  for  himself. 

In  a  document  which  appears  on  page 
100  of  the  hearings,  the  Government 
states  its  position.  I  might  add.  quite 
aside  from  the  commitment,  that  the 
Government  considered  it  both  imprac- 
tical and  unfair  to  proceed  against 
Holmes  and  Klein  when  Casey  was  the 
principal  a<;tor  in  those  transactions  and 
had  obtained  immunity. 

Note  again  that  Mr.  Holmes  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  clear  his  name. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  getting  down  to 
the  transaction  about  which  I  have  com- 
plained, is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  a 
transaction  which  involved  the  sale  of 
tankers  having  a  value  of  more  than  $6 
million? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Which  transac- 
tion is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  talking 
about — the  five  tankers  or  the  three 
tankers? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  wish 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  us  understand 
which  one  the  Senator  is  referring  to, 
for  there  were  two  different  deals. 
Which  one  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wish  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  sale  by  the  United  Tanker  Corp. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  sale  of  how 
many  tankers? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Three. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  All  right;  then 
let  us  talk  about  the  three-tanker  deal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  sale 
of  those  three  tankers? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  asked  that  question;  and  I 
know  he  wants  me  to  give  him  the  truth 
and  the  answer  in  detail,  so  he  will 
understand  the  transaction  in  detail. 

These  men 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  answer  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  answer  it,  but  I  am  going 
to  answer  it  in  my  own  time  and  in  my 
own  way.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  can 
obtain  the  floor  and  can  say  anything 
he  wishes  to  say.  But  I  am  privileged 
to  give  answers  to  his  question  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well.  I  shall  be  a 
little  more  considerate  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  than  he  has  been  of  me. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  caught  in  a  question 
if  I  think  that  in  answering  the  question 
out  of  context,  I  present  a  thought  and 
give  the  Senate  a  wrong  Impression. 

These  men  established  a  corporation. 
They  put  money  into  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Holmes  put  in  a  large  percentage  of 
his  total  assets.  After  that  v.as  done,  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  and  under  the 
formula  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  also  recognizing  that  they  had  to 
pay  the  base  price  that  was  specified  per 
tanker,  of  the  some  4.700  surplus  ships 
which  were  to  be  sold.  Including  390 
tankers,  they  applied  for  20  of  those  390 
tankers.  They  were  allowed  only  five, 
at  first:  and,  later,  three.  When  they 
were  allowed  the  five  tankers,  they  char- 
tered them  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey;  and  based  on  that  charter, 
they  went  to  a  reputable  concern,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co..  and 
said,  "We  have  followed  the  Instructions 
of  the  Goverrmient,  and  we  now  have 
this  charter  from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.; 
and  therefore  we  ask  to  borrow  money 
from  you."  I  believe  they  asked  to 
borrow  over  $9  million. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
said: 

We  will  do  this. 

One  of  the  provisos  of  that  deal  was 
that  they  could  enter  into  no  new  trans- 
action until  they  had  paid  out  that  loan. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  ? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President ;  I  wisli  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  S^mator  from  Ohio. 

Later  on.  the  Maritime  Commission 
gave  them  3  more  ships — which  made 
a  total  of  8,  of  the  20  for  which  they  had 
applied.  But  in  tliat  case  they  could 
not  continue  with  the  same  corporation, 
because  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  said : 

No;  until  you  pay  out  this  transaction, 
you  can  have  no  further  transaction  in  this 
corporation. 

Therefore,  they  had  no  money  and 
they  had  no  place  to  go. 

So  they  went  to  sjme  people  who  knew 
a  lot  about  the  sh.pping  business.  Let 
us  remember  that  tit  that  time,  and  also 
today,  the  Nationa.ist  Chinese  were  not 
only  our  allies  but  also  our  friends;  and 
they  went  to  other  people,  Americans 
who  knew  a  lot  about  ship.s — much  more 
than  they  did — and  organized  a  corpora- 
tion :  The  control  c  f  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Americans,  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

But  not  satisfle<i  with  their  opinion, 
they  then  asked  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion; and  the  Maritime  Commission  law- 
yer gave  them  an  opinion  that  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  As  a  result 
they  borrowed  the  money — several  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  wiis  known  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  ev oryone  else  that  it  was 
money  from  the  Nationalist  Chinese; 
and  that  is  the  way  they  obtained  the 
additional  three  tankers,  which  were 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. The  390  tankers  were  sold — 
all  of  them — in  eflect,  in  the  same  gen- 
eral way  this  transaction  was  handled  by 
these  men.  There  may  be  a  deviation 
here  or  a  deviation  there,  but  the  general 
idea  was  the  same. 

This  subject  of  surplus  is  one  about 
which  I  know  som<Jthing.  because  I  came 
into  the  Governmc  nt  as  Chairman  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Board,  and  later  was 
Administrator  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Corporation.  If  anyone  thinks  it  is  not 
difficult  to  sell  surplus  goods  properly 
after  a  war,  he  should  try  it. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  case,  by  law.  the 
Government  said.  'You  shall  pay  a  mini- 
mum amount" — I  believe  the  price  was 
about  $1.500.000-i3lus— "and.  in  addi- 
tion, you  can  sell  only  under  this 
formula." 

In  every  one  of  these  matters  the  law 
was  observed.  There  has  never  been  a 
conviction  againsr^  anyone.  The  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  Mr.  Holmes  we 
are  talking  about  )s  whether  he  did  any- 
thing unethical  or  improper.  He  did 
nothing  as  a  Government  servant;  there 
is  no  question  of  conflict  of  interest. 

The  question  i-5:  When  Mr.  Holmes 
was  a  private  citizen  for  a  couple  of 
years,  did  he  do  anything  unethical  or 
improper? 

Mr.  President.  1  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
known  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  serve 
with  me  now  in  the  Senate  many  years 
before  I  began  to  serve  here.  I  think  I 
know  something  about  the  concept  of 
integrity,  honor,  i.nd  justice  that  should 


be  expected  by  the  American  people 
from  their  public  servants.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  a  man  destroyed  unless  the  facts 
so  justify  it. 

I  have  studied  this  case  hour  after 
hour.  My  colleagues  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  I  would  not  stand 
here  and  say  anything  if  I  did  not  believe 
it.  I  say  to  you  today  that  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  world  conditions 
being  what  they  are.  are  entirely  justi- 
fied in  making  this  recommendation  to 
the  Senate,  not  only  because  of  this 
man's  ability  but  also  because  he  has 
done  nothing  unethical  or  improper. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  permit  me 
to  ask  a  specific  question,  it  is  this:  In 
the  statement  of  sale  by  the  company 
of  which  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Klein  and 
Mr.  Casey  were  the  original  principal 
stockholders,  it  is  set  forth  that  National 
has  outstanding  1,000  shares  of  capital 
stock  "registered  in  the  names  of  the 
stockholders  listed  on  schedule  A 
hereto."  Schedule  A  shows  Mr.  Casey. 
300  shares;  Julius  C.  Holmes,  300  sliares; 
E.  Stanley  Klein,  400  shares;  and  it  fur- 
ther states  that  National  has  no  assets 
except  the  sum  of  $1,000  paid  on  its  capi- 
tal stock,  and  that  National  has  no 
liabilities. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is  the  Sen- 
ator's question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is. 
Where  did  Mr.  Holmes  put  in  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  make  the  big  profit 
which  has  been  described?  Where  is 
the  evidence  of  it? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President;  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
asked  that  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  were  a  thou- 
sand shares,  at  $1  a  share;  and  in  one 
deal  they  made  $450,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  not  asking  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
giving  further  evidence — and  I  say  this 
with  great  respect — of  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  we  are  discussing, 
which  involves  the  future  of  a  man's 
life. 

The  first  transaction  was  as  follows: 
A  group  of  men  put  in  more  than  $100,- 
000;  and  Mr.  Holmes  himself  put  in 
more  than  $10,000,  which  to  the  aver- 
age public  servant  is  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

From  that  transaction,  as  a  result 
of  the  charter  with  Standard  Oil  and 
the  loan  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co..  they  made  a  pood  profit — 
which  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  is 
still  legal  in  this  country.  They  might 
have  lost  their  money  if  the  price  of 
tankers  fell  below  the  floor  price  which 
the  law  specified  had  to  be  obtained. 

Later,  when  three  additional  tankers 
were  offered,  they  could  not  participate 
in  the  transaction,  because  of  the  stipu- 
lation of  the  lender  to  them  of  the 
money  for  the  previous  five  tankers, 
namely.  Metropolitan  Life.  Therefore, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  new 
capital. 


The  stockholders  who  received  this 
money  were  almost  identical.  One  ex- 
ception was  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  reason  why  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago was  in  the  first  negotiations  as  a 
stockholder  was  that  at  one  time  it  was 
felt  that  the  University  of  Chicago 
might  finance  the  transaction.  Later, 
when  that  proved  to  be  not  the  case,  the 
University  of  Chicago  voluntarily  sug- 
gested that  it  not  be  considered  in  the 
distribution  of  the  stock  for  the  3 
remaining  tankers  of  the  8  that  were 
allowed  against  the  application  for  20. 

A  great  point  has  been  made  of  this. 
As  a  former  businessman  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand this  complaint.  I  have  been 
the  principal  negotiator  and  have  signed 
a  paper  with  the  understanding  my 
partners  would  receive  their  share  of 
the  stock  on  the  basis  of  a  "prenuptial" 
agreement.  Other  times  I  have  been  a 
party  when  other  persons  have  signed, 
and  I  relied  on  their  integrity. 

Read  the  list.  Many  times  people 
rely  on  the  fact  certain  stockholders  are 
taking  the  stock  in  escrow  for  them. 

The  truth  is  that  as  soon  as  they  got 
this  stock — it  is  all  a  part  of  the  Tax 
Court  record;  not  just  my  opinion — they 
distributed  said  stock  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement. 

Many  times  in  discussion  there  has 
been  an  implication  that  something  was 
wrong  when  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Klein,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  were  the  stockholders.  It 
was  clearly  understood  that  when  they 
received  the  stock  they  would  do  what 
any  other  honorable  men  would  do — 
distribute  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord in  the  Tax  Court.  The  list  of  the 
stockholders  to  whom  they  distributed 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  before  the 
committee,  by  a  large  majority,  ap- 
proved the  nomination.  The  list  ap- 
pears on  page  38  of  the  hearings.  They 
are  the  people  who  owned  this  stock.  I 
fail  to  see  anything  wrong  or  improp>er 
abcut  something  which  is  actually  often 
standard  American  business  pi'actice. 

Mr.  MORTON  rose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [  Mr.  Morton  ] . 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  the  tem- 
perature would  chill  a  bit,  so  I  could 
proceed,  but  I  see  there  is  little  possi- 
bility of  achieving  that  at  present,  and 
since  this  is  a  weekend  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  be  in  Louisville.  Ky..  and 
I  must  leave  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to 
make  this  statement.  I  have  been  asked 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  about  certain 
facts  relating  to  the  nomination  of  Ju- 
lius C.'  Holmes. 

I  hope  I  will  be  present  to  vote  on  the 
nomination.  If  I  am.  I  shall  vote  for 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Holmes.  Questions  have  been  asked  of 
me  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  desire  to  set 
forth  the  facts  as  I  recall  them,  because 
it  happens  that  I  have  participated  in 
the  matter. 

The  nomination  of  Julius  Holmes  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  to 
the  same  post  that  is  now  before  the 
Senatp.  namely,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Iran.  We  got  into  the  same  problem  of 
the  tankers,  and   other  problems.     As 
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Afisiatant  Secretary  of  State  on  Congres- 
sional Relations.  I  had  my  hands  full 
with  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  and 
the  effort  to  keep  the  then  96  Members 
of  this  body,  whom  I  considered  to  be 
temperamental  individuals,  happy.  I 
went  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  said : 

It  l3  my  Judgment,  based  on  the  legisla- 
tive program,  and  the  complexities  of  hav- 
ing Congress  controlled  by  one  party  and 
the  Presidency  controlled  by  the  other  party, 
that  the  President  should  withdraw  the 
nomination.  I  think  this  Is  not  the  time 
and  place  to  present  the  nomination.  In  view 
of  the  conditions. 

The  Secretary  said: 
I  do  not  like  to  do  it. 

He  talked  with  the  President.  The 
President  said  he  would  not  withdraw 
the  nomination.     Subsequently  he  said: 

I  win  withdraw  It  only  at  the  request  of 
Julius  Holmes. 

I  had  a  meeting  with  Julius  Holmes, 
along  with  Loy  Henderson  and  Bob 
Murphy,  who  were  the  two  senior  diplo- 
mats at  that  time,  both  serving  as  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretaries  of  State.  We 
called  in  Mr.  Holmes  and  talked  with 
him.    He  said: 

I  will  think  It  over. 

At  that  time  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  State  Department  said  that  Holmes 
could  not  go  to  Iran.  He  had  some  kind 
of  ulcer  condition.  He  could  not  leave 
the  country,  or.  at  least,  go  to  a  non- 
European  country  for  a  year.  It  was  at 
Mr.  Holmes'  request  that  the  President 
withdrew   his   nomination. 

Subsequently,  the  nominee  held  var- 
ious positions  in  the  State  Department. 
In  March  1956,  I  resigned  from  the  State 
Department,  so  I  am  personally  not 
aware  of  what  went  en  after  that. 

In  the  event  action  on  the  nomination 
goes  over  until  tomorrow,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  be  present.  Questions  have  been 
asked  me  regarding  the  nominee.  I  have 
tried  to  give  a  statement  of  the  facts  as 
I  recall  them.  I  am  sure  it  is  accurate. 
I  have  checked  it  with  others  involved 
in  the  matter.  I  thought  the  facts 
should  be  stated. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinsiuished  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He 
and  I  have  had  our  differences,  espe- 
cially, in  more  recent  months,  in  the 
political  field.  But  we  all  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  rumor 
the  previous  Holmes  nomination  was 
Withdrawn  by  President  Eisenhower.  It 
is  typical  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  have  the  kindness  and  understanding 
to  stand  up  and  state  the  truth  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  point.  So  long 
as  he  has  made  the  statement,  in  char- 
acter, that  President  Eisenhower  last 
year  said  that  if  the  name  of  Mr.  Julius 
Holmes  were  sent  to  the  White  House  for 
a  suitable  appointment,  "I  shall  send  It 
to  the  Senate."  I  may  add  that  that  was 
told  to  B^.  Holmes  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  desire 
the  floor,  when  the  Senator  shall  have 
concluded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  moment  ago  I 
asked  how  much  money  was  involved 
in  the  operation.  I  wish  to  read  from 
paragraph  2  of  the  offer  made  by  Na- 
tional Tanker: 

United — 

Which  was  the  buyer — 
agrees  to  lend  to  National  the  entire  cost  of 
purchase  by  National  of  each  of  the  three 
tankers,  estimated  to  be  approximately  $2 
million  per  tanker.  The  cost  of  purchase  Is 
understood  to  Include  all  expenses  which 
necessarily  will  be  Incxirred  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  each  tanker  and  also  In  the  condi- 
tioning, outfitting,  and  furnishing  of  each 
tanker,  but  shall  not  Include  any  com- 
missions or  attorneys'  fees  payable  by 
National. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  there 
was  a  transaction  involving  $6  million, 
which  National  Tanker  financed  by  an 
investment  of  $1,000.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  may 
well  be  correct.  Anybody  who  under- 
stands the  oijerations  of  a  holding  com- 
pany in  American  knows  that  the  hold- 
ing company  is  one  of  the  bases  of 
corporate  activity,  and  knows  also  that 
one  man  can  control  a  corporation,  into 
which  he  puts  $1.  He  can  sell  preferred 
stock  worth  a  half  billion  dollars,  but 
retain  control  of  the  corporation.  He 
has  all  the  voting  rights.  If  that  is  il- 
legal, we  could  check  countless  arrange- 
ments which  would  be  illegal. 

These  men  received  their  profits  from 
the  sale  of  the  tankers.  Mr.  Holmes  re- 
ceived, from  the  profit  of  $450,000  before 
ta.xes.  some  $45,000  because  of  his  10 
percent  interest.  On  this  he  paid  full 
income,  therefore  received  a  profit  of 
some  $25,000. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  never  known 
that  a  man  is  allowed  to  make  a  per- 
centage of  profit  based  only  on  the 
amount  he  puts  into  the  arrangement. 
If  a  man  buys  a  farm  for  $100  and  strikes 
oil.  as  many  of  my  more  fortunate  col- 
leagues have.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  $100  cannot  grow  to  $10  million  un- 
der the  American  system. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  company  had  no  assets 
other  than  the  $1,000.  The  company 
had  no  ships.  Before  the  ships  were 
bought,  they  were  sold.  By  the  sale  of 
the  ships  a  huge  profit  was  made,  when 
the  three  men  ostensibly  put  in  $1,000. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
that  statement  is  not  correct.  The  men 
did  not  sell  the  ships;  they  had  an 
option  to  sell  the  ships. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  discuss  this  nomina- 
tion, but  first  I  point  out  to  my  very  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that 
I  am  not  trying  to  damage  the  character 
of  any  man.  I  never  shall.  If,  however, 
when  we  discuss  some  of  the  financial 


transactions  of  Mr.  Holmes  those  trans- 
actions reflect  upon  his  character,  that  is 
because  he  himself  engaged  in  those 
transactions  and  not  because  of  some- 
thing I  have  said.  No  one  pushed  Mr. 
Holmes  into  these  tanker  deals. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  made  his 
position  very  clear  in  the  committee.  He 
conscientiously  stated  that  he  saw  noth- 
ing wrong  with  what  Mr.  Holmes  did. 
In  fact.  I  beheve  I  paraphrase  the  Sen- 
ator correctly  when  I  say  he  said  that  If 
he  were  given  a  similar  opportunity  he 
would  take  advantage  of  it  and  do  the 
same  thing  himself.  I  respect  his  frank- 
ness in  that  regard.  I  happen  to  differ 
with  him.  I  happen  to  differ  with  him 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  these  tanker 
transactions  were  either  ethical  or  legal. 
That  is  not  only  my  personal  opinion. 
It  was  also  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Senate  committee  which  a  few  years  ago 
investigated  the  tanker  deals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  these  tanker 
deals  was  a  Democratic  controlled  com- 
mittee— controlled  by  members  of  the 
same  political  party  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  conclusions 
made  by  the  Hoey  committee,  but  first  I 
shall  li.^'t  the  very  distinguished  member- 
ship of  this  committee.  The  late  Senator 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  was  chairman.  Other 
membei-s  were  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
lan,  chairman  of  the  full  committee; 
Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  now  the 
assi.=tant  majority  leader  of  the  Senate: 
Thomas  R.  Underwood;  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy; Karl  E.  Mundt;  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

The  subcommittee  report  in  turn  was 
approved  by  the  full  committee,  includ- 
ing such  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
Senate  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONiYl,  who  spoke  a  few  m.in- 
utes  ago. 

I  emphasize  that  this  report  was  a 
unanimous  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  now  read  briefly  what 
was  said  about  the  tanker  transaction 
by  this  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  read  the  names  again  of  the 
Senators  who  put  out  the  report  con- 
demning the  transaction? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
transaction  was  condemned  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  under  the  chairman- 
si  ip  of  the  late  Clyde  R.  Hoey.  The 
report  was  signed  by  John  L.  McClellan, 
as  well  as  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Thomas  R.  Underwood.  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy. Karl  E.  Mundt,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

The  subcommittee  report  was  later  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee.  The  full 
committee  included  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and.  in  addition,  these 
other  Members  of  the  Senate:  Herbert 
R.  O'Conor.  Mike  Monroney.  Blair 
Moody.  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Andrew 
P.  Schoeppel.  and  Henry  C.  Dworshak. 

E>ery  one  of  these  Senators  approved 
the  committee  report.  I  should  like  to 
read  what  they  said  about  the  tanker 
transaction: 

This  entire  Investigation  has  demon- 
strated   to   the   subcommittee   how    various 
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groups  of  shrewd  and  calculating  business- 
men and  attorneyt.  through  an  Intricate 
series  of  corporate  and  financial  transac- 
tions, were  able  to  realize  substantial  profits 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  and 
mismanagement  which  marked  the  admin- 
istration of  the  surplus  ship  disposal  pro- 
gram by  the  old  Ma-'ltlme  Conunisslon. 

In  concluding  the  report  the  subcom- 
mittee made  this  recommendation: 

The  subcommittee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  appears  to  te  sufficient  evidence  of 
violations  of  the  civil  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  in  these  tanker  trans- 
actions to  warrant  prompt  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  quote.  Remem- 
ber, this  is  what  '-he  subcommittee  said 
about  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Casey,  and  Mr. 
Klein.  This  is  not  what  I  am  saying, 
but  it  is  what  a  Democratic-controlled 
subcommittee  said: 

In  addition  the  concealment  and  misrep- 
resentation of  pertment  facts — 

I  repeat: 

the  concealment  and  misrepresentation  of 
pertinent  facts  by  various  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  firms  Involved  in  this 
Inquiry  In  their  deiillngs  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  lead  tfie  subcommittee  to  be- 
lieve that  various  criminal  statutes  may 
have  been  violated  by  these  Individuals. 
In  view  of  the  long  delay  which  has  already 
occurred  In  making  final  determinations 
In  these  cases,  it  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  subcommittee  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  take  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
to  bring  these  cases  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

I  emphasize  th;s  was  a  unanimous  re- 
IX)rt  of  the  subcommittee.  Ever>'  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  agreed  to  the 
report  and  agreed  that  these  men  had 
violated  the  laws. 

I  now  comment  upon  the  claim  by  the 
Senator  from  Mi.'.souri  that  these  tanker 
transactions  witli  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission were  proper  and  legal.  I  wish 
to  quote  from  pa?e  14  of  the  committee 
report.  Mr.  Holaies,  supported  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  has  claimed  that 
the  resale  of  these  tankers  by  the  Casey- 
Holmes  group  to  foreign  owned  and 
controlled  companies  was  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. That  is  not  true.  Again  I  read 
from  the  report  signed  by  such  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  our  assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] : 

There  is  no  credible  evidence  that  Mr. 
Morris  or  any  other  representative  of  the 
United  Tanker  Corp.  group  made  a  com- 
plete disclosure  to  the  Commission  concern- 
ing the  arrangements  twtween  the  Casey 
group  and  the  United  Tanker  group  which 
were  entered  into  as  early  as  January  1948. 

This  refers  to  the  three-tanker  deal. 
Continuing  on  page  7  of  the  committee 
report  they  said: 

It  was  determined  that  no  such  approval 
was  either  requested  or  given. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  vigorously  declared  that  full 
disclosure  was  made  about  a  contract 
under  which  the  sale  was  to  go  to  persons 
he  calls  Americans,  but  whom  I  call 
Chinese  nationals.    What  did  the  com- 


mittee say  on  that  subject  in  the  report 
from  which  the  Senator  read  a  moment 
ago? 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
just  read  the  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  emphatically  denies  that  Mr. 
Holmes  or  his  associates  either  applied 
for  or  were  granted  approval. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
from  what  page  he  is  going  to  read? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
read  from  page  13  of  the  Hoey  com- 
mittee rep>ort. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  in  the  record  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Part, 
but  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Holmes  tried  to  claim  that  he 
had  gone  before  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  obtained  approval  of  the  sale 
of  these  tankers. 

Before  refuting  that  argument,  I  wish 
to  read  the  section  of  the  law  which 
makes  it  mandatory  that  there  be  prior 
approval.  That  is  in  section  9  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  before  the 
sale  could  be  made  to  a  foreign  company 
or  to  any  foreign  person  it  was  necessary 
to  get  prior  approval  of  the  Maritime 
Commission.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Great  effort  has 
been  made  in  an  attempt  tc  prove  there 
was  not  anything  irregular  about  Mr. 
Holmes"  tanker  deals.  The  Government 
had  many  surplus  tankers  which  it  was 
trying  to  get  rid  of,  and  the  tankers 
were  sold  at  statutory  sales  prices  fixed 
by  the  Congress.  That  point  is  correct. 
There  never  has  been  any  argument 
about  the  fact  that  the  tankers  were 
purchased  at  the  regular  statutory  price. 

However,  there  was  also  a  law — I  re- 
peat, a  law  which  specifically  prevented 
the  sale  by  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
foreign -owned  or  foreign-coatrolled 
corporations. 

In  the  period  immediately  following 
World  War  H  that  provision  of  tiie  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  was  temjjorarily 
waived.  Later,  as  the  number  of  surplus 
ships  was  reduced,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission reinstated  the  old  provision 
under  which  the  tankers  could  be  sold 
only  to  American-controlled  and  Ameri- 
can-owned companies. 

This  reinstated  regulation  resi:ricting 
the  sale  of  these  tankers  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  to  American  citizens 
only,  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  purchase 
of  a  single  tanker  by  Mr.  Holmes  and 
his  two  associates. 

No  one  in  any  of  the  committees  dis- 
putes the  statement  that  prior  to  the 
date  the  Casey-Holmes-Klein  group 
bought  the  eight  tankers,  the  law  was 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  would 
not  sell  such  tankers  to  foreign-owned 
or  foreign-controlled  companies.  There- 
fore, after  this  new  regulation  went  into 
effect  the  only  manner  in  which  a  for- 
eign-owned company,  such  as  the  United 
Tankers  Corp.,  could  get  tankers  was  by 
maneuvering  around  the  law  and  using 
t..e  names  of  Amei  leans  operating  under 
a  dummy  corporation. 

Section  9  of  the  act,  which  Is  appli- 
cable after  an  American  company  has 


bought  such  tankers,  provides  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  shall  be  unlawful,  without  the  approval 
of  the  Maritime  Commission ,  to  sell,  mort- 
gage, lease,  charter,  deliver,  or  In  any  man- 
ner transfer  •  •  'to  any  person  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  any 
vessel  or  any  Interest  therein  owned  In  whole 
or  In  port  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

That  provision  was  to  prohibit  specifi- 
cally the  possibility  that  such  persons 
could  get  ships  and  sell  them  to  foreign 
owners  without  the  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval of  the  Government. 

I  should  like  to  read  briefly  the  legis- 
lative background  in  connection  with 
this  legal  requirement.  At  the  time  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
Representative  Saunders  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation. 

First  I  quote  the  amendatory  provi- 
sions of  section  2  as  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  then  I  shall  quote  Congress- 
man Saunder's  explanation. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

The  controlling  Interest  In  a  corporation 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  owned  by  cltluens 
of  the  United  States  (a)  If  the  title  to  a 
majority  of  the  stock  thereof  is  not  vested 
In  such  citizens  free  from  any  trust  or 
fiduciary  obligation  in  favor  of  any  person 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  or  (b) 
If  the  majority  of  the  voting  power  In  such 
corporation  is  not  vested  in  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  or  (C)  if  through  any 
contract  or  understanding  it  Is  so  arranged 
that  the  majority  of  the  voting  power  may 
be  exercised,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  be- 
half of  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  or  (d)  if  by  any  other 
means  whatsoever,  control  of  the  corporation 
is  conferred  upon  or  permitted  to  be  exer- 
cised by  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Saunders  then  ex- 
plained this  amendment  as  follows: 

By  the  wording  of  the  amendment,  such 
a  situation  is  Intended  to  be  brought  to 
pass  that  by  no  possible  legal  legerdemain 
can  any  arrangement  be  made  by  which  the 
controlling  interest  may  be  In  the  hands 
of  some  other  p>erson  or  persons  than  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  corporation  continue  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

As  the  colloquy  continued.  Represent- 
ative Saunders  was  asked  another  ques- 
tion about  how  the  plan  would  work  if 
a  majority  of  a  company's  directors 
were  American  citizens  but  the  finan- 
cial control  rest«i  with  foreign  na- 
tionals and  what  the  result  would  be. 

This  is  the  answer  of  Representative 
Saunders  to  that  question: 

If  such  a  scheme  •  •  •  was  sought  to  be 
worked  out,  it  would  not  only  be  in  fraud 
of  the  law  but  would  be  Inoperative,  since 
it  would  be  an  arrangement  by  a  contract 
or  understanding  for  the  majority  of  the 
voting  power  to  be  exercised  In  behalf  of 
someone  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  should 
such  a  scheme  be  perfected,  the  controlling 
Interest  of  the  corporation  would  be  held 
not  to  be  owned  by  cltizenj  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  very  clearly  intended  that 
when  those  ships  were  sold  to  Ameri- 
cans they  were  not  to  be  transferred — 
and  the  very  words  used  were  "with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission." 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
should  like  to  finish  this  point  first. 

Mr.  Holmes  made  much  of  the  argu- 
ment before  our  committee  that  he  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  approval  o!  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  the  sale  of 
these  tankers.  I  read  the  statement 
found  on  page  13  of  the  Hoey  committee 
report  wherein  Admiral  Smith.  Chair- 
man of  the  Maritime  Commission,  em- 
phatically denied  that  claim : 

vice  Adm.  William  M.  Smith,  who  was 
then  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
testified  that  he  recalls  a  conversation  with 
Julius  C.  Holmes,  who  discussed  with  him 
the  question  of  a  bareboat  charter  of  the 
three  tankers  to  another  American  company. 
He  denied,  however,  that  Holmes  made  any 
mention  of  an  Irrevocable  option  which  had 
been  given  to  the  United  Tanker  Corp.  to 
purchase  the  stock  of  National,  and  testified 
that  If  Holmes  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
a  stock  sale,  it  was  only  In  passing.  Com- 
missioners Mellen.  Carson,  and  McKeough 
also  testified,  and  all  categorically  denied 
that  any  representative  of  American  Over- 
seas Tanker  Corp  or  the  National  Tanker 
Corp.  had  discussed  the  agreement  with 
them  or  that  they  had  either  formally  or 
Informally  approved  such  an  agreement. 

Those  statements  by  each  of  the  Mari- 
time administrators  categorically  deny- 
ing that  there  had  ever  been  any  per- 
mission sought  or  approved  was  taken 
before  the  Hoey  committee  under  oath. 

No  record  has  ever  been  produced  to 
show  that  Mr.  Holmes  had  ever  obtained 
such  permissior.. 

I  quote  again  from  page  14  of  the  Hoey 
committee  report,  wherein  they,  too,  re- 
pudiated Mr.  Holmes'  claim: 

There  Is  no  credible  evidence  that  Mr. 
Morris — 

Mr.  Morris  was  the  attorney  for  this 
group — 

or  any  other  representative  of  the  United 
Tanker  Corp.  group  made  a  complete  dis- 
closure to  the  Commission  concerning  the 
arrangements  between  the  Casey  group  and 
the  tlnlted  Tanker  group  which  were  entered 
into  as  early  as  January  1948. 

There  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 
This  refutes  the  claim  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  Mr,  Holmes  had  ob- 
tained approval  of  any  of  these  sales  of 
tankers  to  these  foreign  owners  by  his 
group. 

It  also  establishes  that  there  was  a 
legal  requirement  that  they  should  have 
obtained  such  approval  prior  to  the  sale. 

They  did  not  get  prior  approval. 

Under  the  law  it  was  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress  that  they  did  have  to  get 
such  approval  before  they  sold  the  ships 
to  foreign  owners. 

Later,  Mr.  Holmes,  in  a  further  at- 
tempt to  justify  this  sale,  said  that  after 
all,  they  did  sell  them  to  an  American- 
owned  and  American -controlled  com- 
pany. He  supported  this  claim  by  saying 
that  there  were  only  four  stockholders — 
three  of  whom  were  American  citizens 
and  only  one  was  a  foreign  citizen. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Holmes  reasoned  that  the 
company  was  75  percent  American- 
owned. 

But  what  about  the  invested  capital 
of  each  stockholder?     The  purchasing 


company,  the  United  Tanker  Corp.,  was 
capitalized  for  $2,500,006.  The  fact  is 
that  the  one  foreign  citizen — a  Chinese 
citizen — owned  $2  4  million  worth  of  the 
stock  of  the  company.  Each  of  the  three 
American  citizens  had  exactly  $2  apiece 
invested  in  the  company.  In  addition, 
the  three  American  citizens  had  given 
an  irrevocable  option  to  the  foreign 
stockholder  to  buy  even  these  small, 
limited  stockholdings  for  $10,000  for 
each. 

In  other  words,  the  members  of  the 
foreign  group  were  merely  using  the 
American  citizens  as  fronts.  This  was 
the  company  to  which  Mr.  Holmes.  Mr. 
Casey,  and  Mr.  Klein  sold  the  three 
tankers,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  they 
arranged  the  sale  of  these  tankers  to 
this  foreign  group  for  a  net  profit  of 
$150,000  per  tanker  before  they  had  even 
been  bought  from  the  Government. 

This  was  not  a  profit  from  a  specula- 
tion adventure  as  pictured  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  This  was  a  sure 
profit  or  payment  for  the  use  of  their 
names  in  helping  this  group  of  foreigners 
to  maneuver  around  the  law  to  get  Amer- 
ican tankers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  underetanding 
correct  that  the  company  which  bought 
the  three  tankers  from  the  Casey - 
Holmes-Klein  group  had  in  its  capital 
structure  $2,506,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  it 
was  $2,500,006. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  the  correction.  The 
claim  was  made  that  the  corporation  was 
an  American  corporation  because  it  con- 
sisted of  three  American  stockholders 
and  only  one  foreign  stockholder. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  and  such  is  the  basis 
of  their  claim. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  were  three 
American  stockholders  and  one  foreign 
stockholder — and  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symfngton]  would 
listen  to  this  statement — but  the  capital 
structure  was  built  up  with  S6  in  Amer- 
ican money  and  $2,500,000  in  Chinese 
money.    Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  In  addition,  the  foreign  group 
financed  all  of  this  transaction.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  suggested  that 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  such  a 
transaction.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
attempts  to  justify  this  by  saying  that 
the  preferred  stock  does  not  vote  and 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  Chinese  held 
preferred  stock. 

That  argument  does  not  apply  here. 
There  was  equal  voting  power  of  this 
stock.  I  quote  again  from  the  Hoey  re- 
port: 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  and  the  by- 
laws of  the  company  permitted  one  vote  for 
each  share  of  stock  held,  either  of  A  or  B 
type. 

In  other  words.  It  did  not  make  any 
difference,  because  the  $2V2  million  in 
stock  had  full  voting  rights.  The  argu- 
ment that  these  three  Americans  with  $6 


invested  capital  controlled  the  voting 
power  is — well,  the  word  asslnine  is  hard- 
ly adequate.  How  can  anyone  with  a 
straight  face  say  that  three  men  with 
only  $6  invested  in  a  $2,500,006  com- 
pany can  control  the  voting  power. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  it  not  amount  to 
this,  namely,  that  the  proponents  of  the 
transaction  want  reasonably  minded 
people  to  believe  that  a  corporation  made 
up  of  $6  of  American  money  and  $2,500.- 
000  of  Chinese  money  is  an  American 
corporation,  because  three  of  its  stock- 
holders are  Americans  and  one  of  them 
is  Chinese? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  interesting  part  of  it  is 
that  they  never  even  came  in  with  this 
flimsy  excuse  until  after  they  were 
caught  not  getting  prior  approval  of  the 
Maritime  Commission.  They  chartered 
the  company,  the  National  Tanker  Corp., 
with  1,000  shares  at  $1  a  share.  That 
was  done  on  the  23d  day  of  January. 
On  the  day  before,  on  22d  of  January, 
the  Maritime  Commission  had  approved 
an  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Klein,  requesting 
permission  to  take  title  for  these  latter 
three  tankers  in  the  name  of  this  newly 
created  comi>any. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning,  we  find 
that  they  had  originally  incorporated 
the  American  Overseas  Tanker  Corp.  in 
August  1947.  They  then  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  up  to  20  tankers.  First,  they 
were  assigned  five  tankers;  later  three 
additional  tankers  were  allocated  to 
them,  which  would  bring  the  number  to 
eight  tankers. 

On  the  22d  of  January  they  filed  an 
amendment  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion asking  for  permission  to  take  title 
to  the  three  latter  tankers,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  American  Overseas 
Tanker  Corp..  under  the  newly  created 
company,  the  National  Tanker  Corp. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  Mr.  Klein  gave  a  statement  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  the  effect  that 
the  National  Tanker  Corp.  had  the  iden- 
tical stockholders  as  had  the  American 
Overseas  Tanker  Corp.  They  then  listed 
themselves — Holmes,  Casey,  and  Klein — 
as  owning  all  of  the  stock.  These  three 
men  gave  a  signed  statement  certifying 
that  all  of  the  stock  of  the  American 
Oversea"  Tanker  Corp.  and  that  all  of 
the  stock  of  the  National  Tanker  Corp. 
was  owned  by  these  three  men.  If  they 
now  claim  that  there  were  other  stock- 
holders then  they  signed  a  false  state- 
ment. 

They  signed  that  statement  certifying 
that  they  owned  100  percent  of  the  stock. 
They  used  the  words  "100  percent." 
They  said  they  owned  all  the  stock 
of  the  National  Tanker  Corp.  and 
listed  that  stock  as  being  owned  300 
shares  by  Mr.  Casey,  300  shares  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  400  shares  by  Mr.  Klein. 
On  that  basis  they  asked  for  the  assign- 
ment of  these  three  tankers  on  January 
22.  1948.  It  was  approved  on  that  day. 
Yet  now  the  Senator  from  Missouri  brings 
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in  a  lot  of  other  name*  as  being  part 
owners  when  these  trarLsactions  took 
place.  His  claim  cannot  be  supported. 
The  record  shows  that  even  prior  to 
January  22,  the  date  on  which  they 
bought  these  tankers  from  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  foreign  citizens  under  which 
they  would  turn  over  these  tankers  that 
they  were  getting  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  at  a  clear  profit  of  $150,000 
each,  with  the  further  understanding 
that  the  foreign  group  would  furnish  all 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  transaction. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
before  they  entered  into  a  binding  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government  they 
had  an  understanding  with  the  United 
Tanker  Corp..  made  up  of  three  American 
stockholders  and  one  Chinese  stockhold- 
er, with  Its  capital  contributed,  $6  of 
American  money  and  $2,500,000  of  Chi- 
nese money?  In  other  words,  before  they 
ever  bought  the  American  ships,  they 
had  already  sold  them? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
that  is  correct.  On  the  15th  of  January, 
which  was  7  days  prior  to  the  time  they 
applied  for  the  ships  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Tanker  Corp.,  they  had  a  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  this  foreign 
group.  They  were  then  told  of  the  offer 
of  a  clear  profit  of  $150,000  for  each 
tanker  they  could  get  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  turn  over  to  this  foreign  group. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  which  was 
3  days  before  they  bought  the  ships,  this 
offer  was  condensed  into  a  formal  memo- 
randum outlining  the  understandings  of 
the  contemplated  sale.  This  agreement 
was  formalized  in  a  written  memoran- 
dum. Tills  was  3  days  before  they 
bought  the  ships. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.     Was  the  memo- 
randum signed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  the 
19th?  What  difference  does  that  make? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  deny 
there  was  such  a  memorandum?  The 
Hoey  committee  said  there  was  a  memo- 
randum dated  the  19th  of  January;  was 
prepared  and  agreed  upon.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  is  not  going  to  con- 
tradict that,  is  he?  Mr.  Holmes  con- 
firmed it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Did  not  Mr. 
Holmes  say  he  did  not  know  about  the 
memorandum? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  he 
did  not  say  that.  How  could  be  not  know 
about  it?  He  said  he  was  not  present 
when  it  was  drafted,  but  he  signed  the 
final  agreement  on  the  24th  of  January. 
Is  the  Senator  trying  to  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Holmes  did  not  know  about  this? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     At  page  39  of  the 
hearings  I  read : 

In  this  application  United  Tanker  stated 
(par.  A.5):  "Substantially  all  of  the  capital 


of  the  applicant  will  be  contributed  by  China 
Trading  &  Industrial  Development  Corp.,  a 
Chinese  ccwpcratlon  engaged  In  the  export- 
lmp<M-t  buslne«8  as  set  forth  In  answer  to 
lt«m  6.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  applicant. 
If  this  application  is  granted,  to  charter  the 
tankers  obtained  to  the  National  Resources 
Commission  of  the  Chinese  Government" — 
this,  of  course.  Is  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment— "or  one  of  Its  controlled  corporations 
to  carry  oil  from  Persian  Gulf  ports  to 
Shanghai  and  other  Chinese  ports,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Commission  to  this  effect." 

Then  on  page  40 — I  am  merely  cov- 
ering some  of  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware — there  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Post,  Morris,  and 
Lovejoy,  of  New  York,  which  reads: 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of 
February  2.  1948.  advising  that  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  citizenship  of  your 
client.  United  Tanker  Corp.,  and  requesting 
our  opinion  in  the  matter,  I  wUh  to  advise 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  United  Tanker 
Corp.  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of   1916.  as  amended. 

I  have  examined  the  application  to  pur- 
chase as  filed  by  the  United  Tanker  Corp.. 
the  certificate  of  Incorporation  and  the  by- 
laws thereof,  and  find  from  the  evidence 
submitted  therein  that  the  United  Tanker 
Oorp.  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping 
Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  finish  read- 
ing this  part? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
quotations  being  read  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  are  not  even  in  reference 
to  these  memorandums.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  statement  he  is  referring  to. 
It  deals  with  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter. Besides,  Mr.  Goertner's  statement 
from  which  he  is  quoting  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 2,  2  weeks  after  the  tankers  had 
been  sold. 

The  agreement  about  which  I  am  talk- 
ing had  been  entered  into  on  the  19th  of 
January,  before  they  were  bought.  On 
the  24th  of  January  Mr.  Holmes  him- 
self joined  in  signing  the  final  agree- 
ment; the  agreement  was  also  signed 
by  Mr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Casey,  as  well  as 
by  a  Mr.  Mackey.  as  their  attorney. 
This  was  on  the  24th  day  of  January 
1948. 

In  that  same  agreement  Mr.  Holmes, 
Mr.  Casey,  and  Mr.  Klein  also  certified 
that  they  were  holders  of  all  of  the 
stock  in  the  newly  formed  National 
Tanker  Corp. 

As  a  part  of  this  June  24  agreement 
they  gave  to  United  Tanker  Corp.,  this 
Chinese  group,  an  irrevocable  option 
to  buy  at  $450  per  share  all  of  the  1,000 
shares  of  stock  which  they  had  pur- 
chased the  day  before  at  $1   a  share. 

In  turn,  as  a  part  of  this  same  signed 
agreement,  the  United  Tanker  Corp. — 
the  Chinese-owned  company — agreed  to 
place  in  escrow  $450,000  to  guarantee 
that  they  would  exercise  this  option. 
The  purpose  of  the  option  was  to  let 
It  run  long  enough  to  allow  the  stock- 
holders to  claim  the  payment  as  capital 
gains. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  not  read 
the  whole  statement,  if  the  Senator  does 
not  wish  me  to  do  so.  He  has  given  the 
wrong  date.  It  was  February  3.  The 
Senator  and  I  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  transaction 
was  a  sale  or  an  option,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  ethics  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  place  in  the 
RzcoRD  the  document  from  which  I  was 
reading  when  the  Senator  pursued  his 
statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  putting 
this  or  any  other  document  in  the 
Record,  but  he  should  include  it  in  his 
ouTi  speech.  I  do  not  want  him  to  fili- 
buster the  continuity  of  m>'  speech  with 
quotations  dealing  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent subject  than  that  which  we  are 
d  isc  u  ssiriR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
means  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  can  put  it  in  the 
Record  under  his  own  name.  I  have  no 
objection  to  his  placing  in  the  Record 
what  he  pleases,  but  I  do  not  want  him 
to  insert  extraneous  material  in  the 
middle  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  have  one  point 
made  clear  about  the  option  to  purchase. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  first 
corporation,  before  it  ever  lx)ught  the 
tankers,  had  entered  into  what  was 
called  an  agreement  of  purchase  with 
the  second  corix)ration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  After  the  tankers  were 
purchased,  they  were  not  immediately 
transferred,  because  there  was  a  period 
of  9  months  of  waiting,  as  I  understand, 
before  the  second  corporation  exercised 
the  option  to  purchase.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand,  the 
main  reason  for  the  delay  of  about  9 
months  in  the  transaction  was  so  that 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  trans- 
action, in  the  hands  of  the  first  corpora- 
tion, would  be  treated  as  a  long  term 
capital  gain  for  tax  purposes.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  the  plan. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Was  there  a  controversy 
with  the  Federal  Government,  which  was 
taken  to  the  Tax  Court,  and  which  was 
referred  to  a  few  moments  ago.  involv- 
ing the  question  as  to  whether  that  was 
a  capital  gain  or  ordinary  income? 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Delaware.  There 
was.  The  Treasury  Department  took  the 
same  position  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  L-mtscheI  and  I  are  taking  today; 
namely,  that  the  memorandum  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  1948,  was  a  bona  fide  sale. 
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This  meant  that  the  date  that  United 
Tanker  Corp.  agreed  to  put  up  $450,000 
In  escrow  represented  the  date  of  the  sale. 
This  date  being  January  24  or  less  than 
24  hours  after  the  company  had  incorix)- 
rated  meant  that  the  profit  was  not  sub- 
ject to  capital  gains  but  was  taxable  at 
regular  income  tax  rates.  The  Tax 
Court  sustained  this  position. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  normally  if 
a  person  has  stock  at  $1  a  share,  or 
whatever  the  cost  may  be.  and  he  gives 
a  man  an  option  to  buy  it  at  $450  a 
share,  that  does  not  of  itself  mean  any- 
thing. The  proposed  buyer  may  not 
exercise  the  option.  But  this  transac- 
tion has  a  peculiar  twist  to  it.  Not  only 
was  there  an  option  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  two  associates  to  sell 
their  stock  at  $450  a  share,  but  on  the 
same  day,  as  a  part  of  the  same  agree- 
ment, the  buyer,  the  United  Tanker 
Corp. — a  Chinese  group — also  agreed  to 
put  up  $450,000  to  be  held  in  escrow  as  a 
guarantee  that  they  would  exercise  this 
option.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  risk 
at  all.  The  sale  was  made  and  the  mon- 
ey advanced  for  full  payment. 

After  the  option  was  exercised  and  the 
payment  made,  about  9  or  10  months 
later,  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  associates  re- 
ported it  as  a  capital  gain  on  their  tax 
returns.  The  Treasury  Department  took 
the  position  that  it  was  not  a  capital 
gain.  It  held  that  there  was  never  any 
element  of  risk  and  that  it  was  a  bona 
fide  sale  on  the  day  the  ships  were 
bought  and  the  money  placed  in  escrow. 
They  ruled  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  was  a  straight  payment  for  serv- 
ices and  therefore  the  profit  was  taxable 
at  the  regular  income  rates.  The  Tax 
Court  upheld  this  position. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  regular  income 
tax  was  paid  on  the  profits  of  this  trans- 
action. It  paid  only  after  the  Treasury 
Department  overruled  them,  carried  the 
case  to  the  Tax  Court,  and  won  the 
decision  in  the  Tax  Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  full  agreement 
of  January  24.  1948,  which  is  signed  by 
Julius  Holmes  and  his  two  associates. 
This  is  m  the  form  of  two  letters,  both 
dated  January  24.  1948.  Not  only  does 
the  agreement  carry  with  it  an  irrevo- 
cable option  to  sell  all  the  stock  at  S450 
a  share,  but  it  also  contains  the  fact  that 
the  purchasers  will  put  up  $450,000  in 
escrow  as  a  guarantee  that  they  will 
exercise  the  option. 

In  addition,  the  agreement  contains 
the  clause  that  the  purchasing  group  will 
put  up  100  percent  of  the  money  which 
was  necessary  to  pay  the  original  pur- 
chase price  of  the  shiF>s.  plus  all  attorney 
fees  and  incidental  expenses.  It  clearly 
states  that  all  that  Casey,  Holmes,  and 
their  partners  will  have  to  put  up  is  the 
original  $1,000  with  no  other  risk 
attached. 

The  second  letter  certifies  that  as  of 
that  date  Mr.  Holmes  owned  300  shares 
of  National  Tanker  stock;  Mr  Joseph 
Casey,  300  shares:  and  Mr.  E.  Stanley 
Klein  held  400  shares. 


I  also  ask  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
the  article  appearing  in  the  July  7,  1959, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
entitled  "U.S.  Wins  Tanker  Sale  Tax  Suit 
for  $105,446." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ments and  the  newspaper  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

National  Tanker  Corp., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  January  24,  1948. 
United  Tanker  Corp., 
Dover,  Del. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  wish  to  confirm  the  agree- 
ment between  us  as  follows; 

1.  National  Tanker  Corp.  (hereinafter 
called  "National")  represents  as  follows: 

(a)  National  was  organized  on  January  22, 
1948,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  proposes  to  take  title  from  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  to  three  T-2  tankers, 
namely,  the  SS  Meacham,  the  SS  Kettle- 
man  Hills,  and  the  SS  Antelope  Hill3 
(hereinafter  called  the  "tankers") .  National 
has  outstanding  1,000  shares  of  capital  stock 
registered  In  the  names  of  the  stockholders 
listed  on  schedule  A  hereto.  National  has  no 
assets  except  the  sum  of  $1,000  paid  In  on  Its 
capital  stock,  and  National  has  no  liabilities. 
National  proposes  to  execute  or  cause  to  be 
executed  contracts  with  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  the  purchase  of  the  tankers  on 
or  about  January  26,  1948. 

(b)  Representatives  of  National  have  dis- 
cussed 'nformally  with  three  members  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  the  subject  matter  of 
this  agreement  and  have  been  advised  In- 
formally that  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
no  objections  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
agreement. 

2.  United  agrees  to  lend  to  National  the 
entire  cost  of  purchase  by  National  of  each 
of  the  three  tankers,  estimated  to  be  approx- 
imately $2  million  per  tanker.  The  cost  of 
purchase  Is  understood  to  Include  all  ex- 
penses which  necessarily  will  be  Incurred  In 
the  acquisition  of  each  tanker,  and  also  In 
the  conditioning,  outfitting  and  furnishing 
of  each  tanker,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
commissions  or  attorneys'  fees  payable  by 
National  or  any  expenses  of  any  kind  In- 
curred by  National  prior  to  the  date  hereof. 
Of  the  amount  to  be  advanced  to  National 
by  United,  $202,650  will  be  advanced  with 
respect  to  each  tanker  simultaneously  with 
the  execution  of  the  contract  of  sale  of 
such  tanker  and  the  remainder  of  the  cost 
of  purchase  of  each  tanker  will  be  advanced 
as  required  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

3.  All  advances  made  by  United  to  Na- 
tional shall  be  evidenced  by  notes  or  bonds 
of  National  payable  to  United  or  Its  assigns 
and  to  be  secured  by  a  preferred  ship  mort- 
gage or  mortgages  on  the  tanker  with  respect 
to  which  the  advance  or  advances  are  made, 
and  by  an  assignment  of  all  moneys  to  be- 
come due  under  the  bareboat  charter  re- 
ferred to  below,  except  for  such  moneys  as 
must  be  retained  by  National  to  pay  neces- 
sary corporate  taxes  and  expenses.  At  the 
option  of  United  the  preferred  ship  mortgage 
or  mortgages  shall  be  either  directly  to 
United  or  to  a  U.S.  bank  or  trust  company 
or  other  U.S.  citizen.  The  notes  or  bonds 
will  bear  such  Interest  rate  or  rates  and  have 
such  maturities  (not  exceeding  10  years) 
and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
United  may  approve.  The  preferred  ship 
mortgage  or  mortgages  shall  be  delivered  to 
United  by  National  promptly  upon  the  regis- 
tration of  each  tanker  In  the  name  of  Na- 
tional and  shall  be  in  form  and  substance 
satisfactory  to  United. 

4.  National  agrees  to  charter  each  tanker 
for  a  term  of  10  years  under  a  bareboat 
charter  to  United  In  usual  form  at  the  rate 
of  $1  20  per  deadweight  ton  per  month,  plus 
such  additional  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  National  to  complete  the  payment 


of  corporate  taxes  and  Interest  and  expenses. 
To  secure  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
and  commitments  by  United  under  this  bare- 
boat charter  contract,  such  contract  shall 
contain  the  provision  that  United  agrees  to 
deposit,  simultaneously  with  the  delivery  of 
tankers  to  National,  an  amount  equivalent 
to  $150,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
tankers  acquired  by  National  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement.  Such  de- 
ix>slt  as  provided  for  herein  shall  be  made 
with  and  to  an  escrow  agent  satisfactory  to 
United,  or  at  Unlted's  election,  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  an  Irrevocable  letter  of  credit,  or 
a  bank  guarantee.  In  favor  of  the  escrow 
agent  In  such  aforesaid  amount.  Such 
security  Is  to  be  maintained  by  United  for  a 
period  of  1  year  from  the  date  of  delivery  of 
the  tankers,  or  until  such  earlier  time  as 
National  shall  give  Its  consent  in  writing  to 
the  termination  of  such  security. 

5.  At  the  request  of  United.  National 
agrees  to  arrange  to  have  each  tanker  moved 
to  a  shipyard  or  elsewhere  for  drydocklng 
and  or  Inspection,  and  representatives  of 
United  shall  be  entitled  to  Inspect  such 
tanker  and  either  to  accept  or  reject  each 
such  tanker  at  the  time  of  such  Inspection. 
If  any  tanker  Is  rejected  by  United,  National 
shall  return  to  United  any  advances  thereto- 
fore made  by  United  with  respect  to  such 
tanker,  less  all  amounts.  If  any,  owing  by 
National  to  the  Commission  for  such  dry- 
docklng and  Inspection  and  the  movement 
of  such  vessel  to  drydock  or  for  Inspection 
and  returning  It  to  Its  previous  location,  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith. 

6.  National  agrees  that,  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  United,  which  shall  not  be 
unreasonably  withheld.  It  will  not  during 
the  period  from  the  date  of  this  agreement 
until  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the 
bareboat  charter  or  charters  and  until  all 
moneys  dua  United  under  this  agreement 
have  been  paid: 

(a)  Engage  In  any  business  whatsoever 
other  than  that  of  chartering  the  tankers  to 
United. 

(b)  Voluntarily  create.  Inctir,  assume,  or 
suffer  to  exist  any  mortgage,  pledge,  or  other 
encumbrances  upon  any  of  Its  properties  or 
assets  whether  now  owned  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired, except  mortgages,  pledges,  or  encum- 
brances to  United. 

(c)  Voluntarily  create.  Incur,  or  assume 
any  liability  for  borrowed  money  except 
to  United. 

(d)  Assume,  guarantee,  endorse,  or  other- 
wise become  liable  In  connection  with  the 
obligation  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 

(e)  Enter  Into  any  merger  or  consolida- 
tion, or  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mortgage, 
pledge,  or  hypothecate  Its  interest  in  this 
contract. 

(f)  Use  any  of  the  funds  of  National  for 
purpose  of  paying  compensation,  or  enter 
Into  contracts  of  any  kind. 

(g)  Issue  or  sell  additional  shares  of  stock, 
declare  any  dividends,  or  make  any  payments 
of  any  kind. 

7.  National  agrees  that  during  the  period 
from  the  date  of  this  agreement  until  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  the  bareboat 
charter  or  charters  and  until  all  moneys  due 
United  under  this  agreement  have  been  paid, 
the  assistant  treasurer  of  National  shall  t>e  a 
person  satisfactory  to  United,  and  all  checks 
drawn  by  National  shall  bear  the  countersig- 
nature of  such  assistant  treasurer. 

8.  Simultaneously  with  the  delivery  to  Na- 
tional by  the  Maritime  Commission  of  the 
bill  of  sale  for  each  tanker,  and  the  bareboat 
charter  of  such  tanker  to  United  by  National, 
United  agrees  to  pay  to  a  payee  to  be  desig- 
nated by  National  the  sum  of  $8,333.33  as 
reimbursement  for  expenses  Incurred  with 
respect  to  each  such  tanker. 

9.  United  represents  that  it  is  a  corpora- 
tion duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
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state    of   Delaware,   that   Its    president   and  ter  of  this  agreement  and  have  been  advised  The  stockholders  paid  $450  for  their  stock 

directors  are  VS.  citizens,  that  the  holders  informally    that    the   Maritime   Commission  and    rej)orted    the    difference    as    long-term 

of  the  majority  of  its  stock  are  US    citizens,  has  no  objections  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  capital  gains.    The  IRS,  however,  contended 

and   that   this  representation   will  continue  agreement.  it  was  ordinary   Income  and  the  court  has 

to  be  true  and  correct  during  the  life  of  this  2.   In  consideration  of  your  execution  of  upheld  the  determination, 

contract.    United  further  represents  that  the  the  attached  agreement  between  United  and  tt  tt  t 

sUtements  made  as  to  its  citizenship  and  as  National,  simultaneously  with  the  execution  "^^^     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr. 

to  Its  officers,  directors,  and  stockholders  in  of  this  agreement,   the  undersigned  hereby  President,     the     Hoey     committee     con- 

the    application    dated    December    10.    1947.  grant    to    United    an    Irrevocable    option    to  demned  this  transaction  of  Mr.  Holmes 

filed  by  United  with  the  Maritime  Commls-  purchase    all    of    the   stock    of   National    at  and  his  associates.    They  said  the  trans- 

slon,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  to  any  time  after  September  15.  1948.  but  not  action  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  law 

National,  are  true  and  correct  as  of  the  date  later  tiian  October  15,  1948,  for  a  price  equal  ^r.  President,   there   are   many  other 

hereof.  to    $150,000    multiplied    by    the    number    of  riictnrhintr    ar,    ^               .vT      ♦      '^""^' 

10.  This  contract   may   be   terminated    by  tankers  acquired   by  NaUonal    pursuant   to  ^^^^    a^uroing    angles   W    tne   transac- 

Unlted  at  Its  option  by  written  notice  de-  the   provisions  of  the   attached   agreement.  ^^°°       -^"^  reason  why  the  Government 

llvered  to  NaUonal  at  Its  office  at  521  Fifth  3.  To  facilitate  the  exercise  of  such  option  insisted  that  these  tankers  not  fall  into 

Avenue,  New  York.   If  within  20  days  from  by    you,    the   undersigned   agree   to   deposit  foreign  ownership  was  that  they  wanted 

the  date  hereof  a  contract  of  purchase  for  all   of   the   shares   of    stock   of   National    In  to  be  certain  that  the  tankers  which  it 

the  tankers  duly  executed  by  the  Maritime  eecrow  In  transferable  form  with  an  escrow  was  selling  at   a  reduced  price,  as  com- 

Commlsslon   has   not  been   received      Upon  agent  satisfactory   to   you.   such   depxjslt  to  pared  to  the  world  price,  would  remain 

such  termination  National   will,   at  the   re-  be   made   Immediately    upon    the   execution  ^^  ^^le  possession  of  the  American  own 

quest  of  United,  promptly  notify  the  Marl-  of    this    agreement       The    escrow    agent    Is  .     undpr     thp     rnntrnl     of     thP 

time    Commission    of    Its    rejection    of    the  hereby  Irrevocably  Instructed  to  deliver  said  f|S     ana     under     the     control     of     the 

tankers   and    thereafter   diligently    take   all  stock    to   you    upon    your   payment    to   the  U.S.    Government.     They   wanted   to   be 

necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  refund  of  all  escrow  agent  at  any  time  after  September  certain    that    if    any    trouble    arose    the 

sums  theretofore   advanced   by   United,  and  15,    1948,    but   not    later    than    October    15,  tankers   would    be   at    the    command    of 

repay  such   sxims,   upon   receipt   thereof,  to  1948,  of  the  option  price  by  certified  check,  the  U.S.  Government.     That  was  a  wise 

United,  less  expenses.  If  any.  Incurred  with  Will  you  kindly  confirm  that  the  forego-  policy,  as  the  Government  was  later  to 

the  consent  of  United.  Ing  correctly  sets  forth  the  agreement   be-  jgam  in  connection  with  one  of  the  three 

11  Neither  United  nor  National  shall  be  tween  us  by  signing  and  returning  tHe  en-  ^^nkers    which    was    being    sold    by    Mr. 
under  any  liability  to  the  other  ^or  failure  closed  copy  of ^hls  letter?  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  associate! 

to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  agreement.  very  iruiy  yours.  *v,  tt  ♦  j  .^^  i  ^ 
IX  performance  of  this  agreement  is  rendered  E.  Stanlet  Klein.  Shortly  after  the  United  Tanker  Corp.. 
impossible  by  action  of  the  Maritime  Com-  Joseph  E.  Caset.  which  was  owned  by  the  Chinese  inter- 
mission or  the  US.  Government  or  by  events  Jtn-ius  E  Holmes.  ests  with  the  exception  of  $6  of  the  in- 
beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  pro-  James  S.  Meckt,  vestment,  obtained  these  three  tankers 
vlded,  however,  that  If  performance  of  this  As  Attorney  tn  Fact  fj.Qjj^  ^j.  jjolmes  and  his  associates, 
contract  is  rendered  Impossible  National  will.  Confirmed  January  24  1948.  j^^  Chinese  group  promptly  chartered 
at  the  request  of  United,  promptly  take  all  i^ou>  c.  lenfk r  ^^^    ^^    ^^^^     ^^^    Kettlemdn    Hills,    to 

necessary  steps  to  enforce  any  rights  which                                           /res.aenr.  ^^.^^    ^^^^.^       ^.^    ^^^^^^ 

It  may  have  for  damages  or  compensation  or  j   ,.      ^  ^   ^-   ^        ^                   , 

recovery   of  amounts  paid   to  the   Maritime  ,prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star.  ^^^^,i°   ^I^'^'^^'i.  ^'^^  ^^^^""^   gasolme 

Commission  or  expenses  Incurred,  and,  upon  July  7,  1959)  ^°^    ^"^    boviet    Government    from    Ru- 

receipt   thereof    repay   United   for   any   ad-  ^,^^^  ^^^^^  g^,  ^^^  ^^„  irmnia  to  Communist  ports  in  Chma  and 

vances    theretofore    made    to    National    by  ^^^^  ^j^g  ^^  North  Korea. 

United,  less  expenses.  If  any,  Incurred  with  _„„,„      ^       ,.^'        ,^*»,,         „,  Remember,  this  was  one  of  the  tank- 

the  consent  of  United.  n.^'^Lkh^^efsT  a  Sro^'orftl^n    n'^^^S^Jd  ^rs  which  Mr.   Holmes  and  his  two  as- 

12  It  Is  understood  that  under  the  pres-  nent  stockholders  In  a  corporation  mvoUed  .  .  .  .  turned  over  tn  this  foreien 
pnt  reaulrements  of  the  U  S  Maritime  Com-  In  the  sale  of  three  surplus  oil  tankers  to  the  SOCiates  nao  tumea  over  to  inis  loreign 
ml  JlZanT  tinkers  charte^efrun^^^  Chinese  Nationalists  owe  the  Government  group  under  circumstances  which  the 
under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  must  «105,446.47  additional  Income  taxes  on  the  Senate  committee  described  as  a  "clear 
be  operated  In  the  coastwise  or  nearby  for-  deal.  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  law." 
elgn  trade  until  May  1,  1948,  as  per  the  at-  The  individuals  had  reported  and  paid  a  The  use  of  this  tanker  to  transport 
tached  letter  marked  "Exhibit  B."  capital  gains  tax  in  the  $450,000  profit  real-  Russian    oil    was   Strongly   protested    by 

Will  you  kindly  confirm  that  the  foregoing  Ized  from  the  sale.    But  the  court  ruled  that  ^j^^  Secretary  of  Defense.     The  Senator 

correctly  sets  forth  the  agreement  between  V;^/^"^^^^,^/"^^^^"^/"^^!^  ^^rhave  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington]  dismisses 

us  by   signing   and   returning   the  enclosed  American  Overseas  Tanker  Corp.  woUd  ha\e  feature  of  the  deal  on  the  basis  that 

conv  of  this  letter  to  pay  ordinary  Income  taxes  instead.  tnis  feature  01  tne  aeai  on  uie  oasis  ^nai 

copy  Of  this  letter.  i-  ^  ^j^^j.^  ^.^  ^^  ^.j^^^  ^^^^  ^  bitter  debate 

very  truly  yours,  sTrrriNms  widow  between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 

E.  STANLEY  KLHN,  j^rs.  Virginia  stettlnlus  Dudley,  widow  of  ^^     Secretary     of     State     concerning 

confirmed  January  24. 1948^'^  Zi^^iZ  ^sTA' lrT:LnT2^ooo^Z:  -^^ther  this  transporting  of  Russian  oil 

Harold    c.    Lentest.  ditlonai  taxes  should  be  stopped.     I  do  not  know  about 

President.  ^^^^   j^^^    William   F    Halsey    and   his  what    they    were    debating.     The    U.S. 

schedule  A  ^,jjg  ^jjj  ^^^,g  ^  pay  j5,548  additional  taxes.  Government    has    spent    $70    billion    to 

Stockholders  of  National  Tanker         Number  according  to  the  court's  decision.  fight     communism.     We     were     on     the 

Corp.:                                                 of  shares  Another  shareholder  Involved  Is  Julius  C.  verge    of    the    Korean    war.      Just    why 

Joseph  E.  Casey 300  Holmes,  who  was  vice  president  of  the  New  anyone  in  the  Department  of  State  had 

Julius  C.  Holmep 300  york  World's  Pair   and   a   former   yVsslstant  ^    gj^    ^q^j^    and    debate    whether    an 

E    Stanley  Klein 400  secretary  of  State.  He  and  his  wife  ewe  more  American   ship   should   be   chartered    to 

„        ^            ^  than  $10  000  additional  taxes,  the  court  he^^  Soviet  Russia  to  transport  oil  to  Com- 

V       v*TT;.^*r''''°' ^.Y',0..  A  total  Of  20  individuals  and  two  estates  something    I    do    not 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  24,  1948.  are  Involved.  ^       ♦      h 

Untted  TANKia  CORP.,  rt7bstdiart  formed  understana. 

Dover  Del  subsidiary  formed  Secretary    of    Defense    Johnson    and 

Dear  Sirs:  We  wish  to  confirm  the  agree-  T^''  corporation  was  set  up  back  In  1946  to  secretary  of  Defense  George  Marshall, 

ment  between  us  a*i  follows:  purchase  surplus  tankers  from  the  Maritime  ^^^.^  bitterly  denounced  to  the  Secretary 

1.  The  undersigned  represent  that  they  are  J^^,"?^'^  ^^L^me      ^hrJorirJtf^^^  of      State      this      trafficking      with      the 

the  holders  of  all  of  the  outstanding  shares  vessels  at   the  time.     The  corporation   ^r  ^                .^ 

of  stock  Of  National  Tanker  Corp  (here-  rowed  the  money  to  buy  five  tankers.  But  Communists_  ^^^^..^^.  „.n,  tJ.P 
inafter  called  "National"),  and  that  said  because  of  the  stipulation  of  a  loan  It  ob-  Mr  MILLER^  Mr.  President,  Will  the 
stockholders  ratify  and  approve  the  at-  ^'"^<i' '*  ^°"'^  "°' ''''^  ^^f  fnn  ifn^.^^ht'  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
tached  agreement  between  National  and  ^''^'^'-y  ?°fP°"V°.'' "^"^  ^^  ^  ^  t^  ^^Vf!^^  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
United  Tanker  Corp.  (hereinafter  called  three  addltloaal  tankers  for  resale  to  Chiang  ^r.  MILLER.  I  am  StiU  a  little  un- 
"United").  which  is  attached  hereto  as  ex-  ^V.'  !  tif^P^t'^t  ti*.  *4->o  000  nrofit  was  clear  about  how  much  profit  waa  in- 
hibit A.  The  undersigned  stockholders  ^"  J^  ^^^f,^^  5Jf  i^^",„*^'^^„Sete,^^^  yolved.  As  I  understood  the  difitin- 
Xurther  represent  that  their  representatives  realized,  which  the  internal  Kevenue  &er\ ice  c«r,Qty%r  frnm  X/ricconri  to  rsv 
have  dlscxLed  Inlormally  with  members  of  claimed  was  ordinary  Income  and  not  a  capl-  gmshed  Senator  from  »^^^  to  ^y. 
the  Maritime  Commission  the  subject  mat-  tel  gains,  on  which  the  tax  Is  lower.  about   $25,000   profit   was   made   by   the 
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nominee.  But  I  have  also  been  told  that 
on  an  investment  of  $10,000.  there  was  a 
profit  of  about  $270,000  or  $280,000. 
Would  the  Senator  please  clear  the  rec- 
ord on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
were  two  transactions  involved.  On  one. 
a  flve-tanker  deal.  Mr.  Holmes  put  up 
$10,000  and  got  $280,000  back.  These 
five  tankers  were  sold  by  the  Holmes 
group  in  June  1950.  on  the  eve  of  the 
Korean  war.  again  to  foreign  citizens  in 
violation  of  the  clear  intent  of  the  law. 
At  that  time  the  tanker  price  in  the 
world  market  was  higher  than  in  the 
domestic  market.  On  this  transaction 
Mr.  Holmes  and  his  group  received  S2,- 
800.000  for  stock  in  a  company  in  which 
they  had  invested  $100,000.  Mr.  Holmes 
owned  10  percent  of  this  stock  and  there- 
by received  $280,000  for  his  $10,000  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  Holmes  referred  to  himself  as  a 
very  poor  businessman,  that  he  should 
really  not  be  held  responsible  for  what 
was  taking  place.  After  all  he  said  he 
really  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
company  operations.  I  told  him  I 
thought  he  was  too  modest.  I  thought 
he  underestimated  his  ability.  If  a  man 
can  make  a  $270,000  profit  on  a  SI 0,000 
investment  and  then  pyramid  a  $300  in- 
vestment in  another  company  into 
$135,000  without  paying  attention  to 
busmess,  I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  the  free  enterprise  system  if 
he  were  turned  loose  and  gave  the  busi- 
ness all  his  attention. 

Let  us  stop  kidding;  Mr.  Holmes  was 
just  as  responsible  for  what  happened  in 
these  transactions  as  were  his  two  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Klein. 

I  agree  with  the  Hoey  committee  re- 
port— they  were  all  three  guilty  of  vi- 
olating the  clear  intent  of  the  law  and 
did  so  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a 
fast  buck. 

Just  because  Mr.  Holmes  has  a  few 
more  friends  in  Washington,  does  that 
make  him  any  less  responsible  for  his 
part  In  these  get-rich-quick  tanker 
deals? 

On  tho  second  transaction  the  com- 
pany, the  National  Tanker  Corp.,  was 
capitalized  for  $1,000  on  1.000  shares  and 
was  sold  for  $450  per  share,  or  $450,000. 
Mr.  Holmes'  testimony  was  that  when 
the  United  Tanker  Corp.  exercised  the 
option,  he  owned  only  100  share;  and 
got  only  $45,000  of  the  $450,000.  If  so 
he  got  rid  of  the  other  200  shares  after 
January  24,  1948,  the  date  of  the  sale  to 
the  United  Tanker  Corp.  Mr.  Holmes 
said  he  had  got  rid  of  this  other  200 
shares  by  transferring  it  to  other  people. 
Whether  he  received  $1  per  share  or 
whether  he  gave  it  away,  I  do  not  know. 
By  his  own  statement  he  originally 
owned  300  shares.  At  least  to  accept  his 
own  statement  he  received  $45,000  in  re- 
turn for  his  $100  investment  he  had  left 
in  the  company. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  he 
made  a  profit  of  $35,000? 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
about  a  $45,000  profit  on  the  second 
transaction,  because  it  was  $450  a  share. 
and  he  said  he  had  100  shares,  for 
which  he  had  paid  $1  a  share,  and  he 
received  $450  a  share. 


Mr.  MILLER.  On  the  $10,000  invest- 
ment, the  profit  was  $270,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  As  to  whether  he  made  any- 
thing on  the  extra  200  shares,  which 
he  either  sold  or  gave  away,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  three  letters  written  by 
Louis  Johnson.  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
which  he  bitterly  protested  the  leasing 
of  these  tankers  to  Soviet  Russia,  along 
with  the  one  letter  written  by  George 
C.  Marshall  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
These  letters  are  dated  October  4.  1949; 
January  17.  1950:  April  24.  1950:  and 
October  5,  1950.  I  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  last  letter 
was  dated  4  months  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war. 

Yet.  here  today  we  are  being  asked 
to  confirm  as  an  Ambassador  a  man 
who  was  responsible  for  some  of  this 
Communist  trafBc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

October  4.  1949. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Chairman,  Maritime  Commission. 

Dear  General  Fleming;  The  Department 
of  Defense  Is  concerned  that  two  tr.S.-flag 
vessels,  the  SS  Kettleman  Hills  and  the  SS 
Christopher,  have  been  chartered  to  trans- 
port gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products 
from  Constanzia.  Rumania,  to  Darlen,  China. 

Permitting  U.S. -flag  vessels  to  transport 
high  war  potential  goods  to  and  from  Com- 
munist-controlled ports  presents  a  definite 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Under  existing  export  control  reg- 
ulations it  Is  doubtful  that  shipments  of 
petroleum  products  would  be  permitted  to 
Communist  China  from  this  country.  This 
Department  would  certainly  oppose  any  such 
transactions.  We  have  consistently  opposed 
the  export  of  highly  strategic  Items  to  Com- 
munist China  ivs  well  as  to  other  areas  of 
Soviet  control  or  influence. 

Tankers  are  subject  to  rigid  export  con- 
trol. Therefore  It  might  be  inconsistent  if 
the  United  Stares  while  strictly  controlling 
the  sale  of  tankers  should  permit  the  un- 
controlled chartering  of  such  vessels  to  So- 
viet-controlled organization*  to  transport 
highly  strategic  aaaterials. 

In  view  of  the  above  It  appears  Imperative 
that  action  oe  tiken  Immediately  to  prohibit 
the  chartering  of  U.S. -flag  vessels  to  haul 
strategic  items  which  we  understood  would 
not  export  to  areas  of  Soviet  control  or  In- 
fluence. It  Is  understood  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  Is  considering  the  revision  of  Its 
General  Order  No.  49  to  require  the  specific 
approval  of  the  Commission  In  all  cases 
Involving  the  chartering  of  American-flag 
vessels  to  Eillens.  If  such  an  amendment  wlU 
facilitate  control  of  this  trade,  I  strongly 
endorse  such  action  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Should  you  desire  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  reviewing  requests 
few  chartering  of  American-flag  vessels  to 
aliens.  I  would  be  pleased  to  designate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  staff  of  the  Munitions 
Board  to  cooperate  with  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission staff  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Louis   JOHNSOJf. 

January  17.  1950. 
De.*r  Mr.  Secrttart:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  MaJ.  Gen. 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  Chairman.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, on  October  4  relative  to  trading  by 
U.S.-flag  tankers   to   and  from   Communist 


controlled  ports.  A  copy  of  General  Flem- 
ing's reply  dated  November  1  U  also  en- 
closed. 

The  purpose  of  my  letter  to  General  Flem- 
ing, as  you  win  note,  was  to  recommend 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  take  steps 
to  control  the  chartering  of  U.S.-flag  tankers 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  highly  stra- 
tegic goods  to  and  froni  Communist- 
controlled  ports.  In  his  reply.  General 
Fleming  stated  that  be  looked  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  guidance  In  these 
matters  and  thus  far  the  Department  has 
not  Indicated  that  trading  by  U.S.-fl»g  ves- 
sels to  and  from  Communist-controlled  ports 
Is  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  General  Fleming  stated  also  that 
he  thought  that  one  of  the  vessels,  the  SS 
Kettleman  Hills,  would  probably  seek  other 
fields  of  employment  In  the  near  future  If 
that  had  not  already  been  done.  The  Kettle- 
man Hills  was  at  Antwerp  on  December  15. 
1949,  and  from  there  it  was  to  proceed  to 
ConstartZia,  Rumania,  to  pick  up  oil.  pre- 
sumably for  transmittal  to  Communist 
China.  It  was  chartered  for  this  trip  by 
the  Soviet  Export  Co  of  Moscow,  and  the 
operating  agent  Is  Slellng  &  Jarvls.  an  Amer- 
ican firm  with  headquarters  In  New  York, 
N.Y. 

This  matter  has  received  careful  con- 
sideration by  interested  officers  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Department  that  the  chartering 
of  U.S.  vessels  to  aliens  to  transport  high 
war  potential  goods  to  and  from  Communist- 
controlled  ports  represents  a  threat  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
Under  present  controls  on  exports,  the  sale 
of  tankers  either  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
to  Commxxnlst  China  would  probably  not  be 
allowed.  It  would  therefore  seem  logical 
for  the  Dtfpartment  of  State  to  inform  the 
Maritime  Commission  that  the  charter  of 
U.S  -flag  tankers  to  either  of  these  countries 
Is  inappropriate. 

General  Fleming  mentions  that  should 
control  be  exercised  over  U.S.-flag  vessels.  It 
would  not  eliminate  the  chartering  of  for- 
eign flag  vessels  in  this  trade.  This  may  be 
true  but  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  valid 
reason  for  lack  of  action.  The  United  States 
denies  license  for  the  export  of  strategic 
itenvs  even  when  other  sources  are  available. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  records  of  this 
Department,  Norwegian,  Italian,  and  Danish- 
flag  vessels  are  engaged  in  this  trade  In 
addition  to  the  U.S.  vessels.  Each  of  these 
nations  Is  a  Marshall  plan  recipient  and 
each  Is  a  signatory  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  It  is  thought  that  action  by  the 
United  States  would  provide  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations with  those  governments  whose  ves- 
sels are  Involved  In  this  trade  to  seek 
comparable  action. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  State 
recommend  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  that  he  take  action  to  con- 
trol the  chartering  of  US  -flag  vessels  to 
transport  highly  strategic  goods  to  and  from 
Communist-controlled  ports. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louia  Johnson. 
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April  24.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Secretary  or  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Reference  is  made  to 
my  letter  of  January  17,  1950,  relative  to 
the  operation  of  U.S.-flag  tankers  between 
Communist-controlled  ports,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  attached. 

As  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  January  17, 
it  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  Department  that 
the  chartering  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  aliens 
to  transport  high  war  potential  goods  to  and 
from  Communist-controlled  porta  represents 
a  threat  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  security 
danger  of  permitting  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  en- 


gage In  such  trade,  I  should  appreciate  In- 
formation  relative    to    the    action   that    the 
E>epartment  of  State  contemplates  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 
Sincerely  youi-s, 

Louis  Johnson. 

October  5.  1950. 
The  Honorable  the  Secret  art  or  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaby:  On  January  17,  1950. 
my  predecessor  wrote  to  you  relative  to  re- 
ports that  US-flat:  vessels  were  hauling 
highly  strategic  caruoes  to  and  from  Com- 
munist-controlled ports,  and  suggested  that 
you  recommend  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  that  he  take  action  to 
control  such  trading  in  the  Interests  of  the 
national  security  of  Jie  United  States.  I^r- 
ther,  the  letter  mentioned  that  action  by 
the  United  States  WDUld  provide  a  basis  for 
negotiating  with  those  goverrunents  whose 
vessels  were  involveii  In  this  trade. 

In  a  letter  dated  IQ  May  1950,  Mr  James 
E.  Webb  Informed  this  department  that  a 
letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commlsslcin  requesting  that  no 
U-S.-flog  vessels  be  chartered  without  spe- 
clflc  approval  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  carriage  of  cargoes  of  any  kind  to  or 
from  most  Communist-controlled  ports.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion encountered  legal  difficulties  In  Issuing 
the  necessary  order  :o  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, but  It  now  ex])ects  to  Issue  It  shortly. 

Tankers  and  merchant  vessels  are  under 
rigid  export  control.  It  seems  Inconsistent, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  nations  peiinlt  the  chartering  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  tankers  and  merchant 
vessels  when  the  suateglc  value  of  these 
vessels  Is  recognized  in  existing  export  con- 
trol administration. 

In  view  of  the  fortgolng.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  as  soon  as  the  Maritime  Commission 
issues  Its  order,  repiesentatlons  be  made  to 
other  governments  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing action  parallel  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Faithfully  yoLrs, 

G.  C.  Marshall. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS 
like  to  quote  from 
4,  1949,  signed  by 
retary  of  Defense: 

Permitting  US.  fl 
high  war  potential  g 
munlst-controUed  p 
threat  to  the  nat 
United  States. 


Df  Delaware.  I  should 
the  letter  of  October 
Louis  Johnson,  Sec- 

ag  vessels  to  transport 
oods  to  and  from  Com- 
Drts  presents  a  definite 
lonal    security    of    the 


Two  vessels  are  mentioned.  One  of 
them,  the  Kettleman  Hills,  was  sold  by 
Mr.  Holmes  to  the  United  Tanker 
Corp.  for  a  $150,000  profit. 

The  fourth  letter  dated  October  5, 
1950,  and  signed  by  George  C.  Marshall, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  refers  to  all 
the  previous  correspondence  about 
U.S.  flag  vessels  hauling  war  potential 
goods  to  and  from  Communist  ports,  and 
suggests  that  that  traffic  should  be 
stopped. 

That  was  4  months  after  the  Korean 
war  had  broken  out.  It  was  not  until 
December  1950  that  this  traffic  was 
stopped. 

In  the  meantime,  this  same  company, 
still  claiming  to  be  an  American  com- 
pany—with its  $250,000,006  of  capital 
stock  and  with  a  citizen  of  China  own- 
ing all  of  the  stock  except  the  $6  which 
was  owned  by  three  Americans — col- 
lected about  $6,500,000  from  the  U.S. 
Government  for  hauling  ECA  materials 
to  South  Korea  and  other  areas,  and 


collected  about  $500,000  from  Russia  for 
hauling  oil  to  Communist  ports.  And 
all  that  time  Mr.  Holmes  was  work- 
ing for  the  State  Department.  He  dis- 
claims all  responsibility.  He  said  he 
had  no  control  over  what  the  United 
Tanker  Corp.  did  with  any  of  the  three 
tankers.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
United  Tanker  Corp.  obtained  one  of 
the  tankers  leased  to  Russia  from  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  two  associates  under 
conditions  which  the  Hoey  committee 
said  were  in  clear  violation  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  law.  I  agree  that  at  that 
late  date  he  could  not  have  stopped  it 
because  for  $150,000  per  tanker  they  had 
signed  a  document  turning  over  all  their 
rights  of  control  of  these  three  tankers. 
As  one  of  the  three  men  who,  by  cir- 
cumventing the  law,  allowed  this 
tanker  to  fall  into  possession  of  this  for- 
eign group,  he  cannot  dodge  his  responsi- 
bility for  what  happened. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  nomination  of  Julius  C. 
Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran  be 
conducted  for  2  hours  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour  on  Monday  next; 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  majority  leader;  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  2  hours,  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  a  previous  commitment,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  present  next 
Monday.  As  one  who  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Juhus  C.  Holmes,  I  shall  not 
object;  but  I  certainly  desire  some  time 
this  afternoon,  and  wish  to  have  a  defi- 
nite understanding  that  I  will  have  time, 
to  make  a  statement  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Holmes.  Otherwise.  I  shall  have  to  ob- 
ject to  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  he 
can  have  all  the  time  he  wants  this  after- 
noon to  say  everything  he  wishes  to  say 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Julius  Holmes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  all  afternoon  and  have  observed 
that  sometimes  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
the  floor.  I  simply  want  to  be  certain 
that  my  rights  are  protected,  because 
I  have  observed  the  way  the  time  for 
speeches  in  the  debate  has  been  parceled 
out.  With  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  have  at  least  10  or  15  minutes 
before  the  time  limitation  becomes  ef- 
fective, I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  will  not 
be  limited  today.  I  cross  Lr.y  heart.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  get  all  the  time 
he  wants  this  evening. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  debate  on 
the  nomination  be  limited  to  2  hours 
following  the  morning  hour  on  Monday, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equsdly  between 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  me. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  agreement  is  entered. 

The  unanimous -consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  wTiting,  is  as  follows : 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday.  May  8,  1961.  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  business, 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  Julius  C 
Holmes,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  PlenljxDtentlary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Iran  be  pro- 
ceeded with  for  two  hours;  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  confirmation,  and  con- 
trolled, respectively,  by  the  majority  leader 
and  Mr  Willums  of  Delaware:  and  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  two  hours,  the  yeas 
and  navs  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
said  nomination  and  the  Senate  then  proceed 
tc  vote  thereon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  all  the  in- 
terruptions, beginning  with  my  yielding 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  to  continue  with  the  particu- 
lar transaction  I  was  dL'-cussing 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  and  able  colleague  for  the 
vigorous,  able,  and  fair  manner  in  which 
he  is  presenting  his  views  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Holmes  to  be  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions,  in  order 
to  help  clear  up  some  confusion  which 
exists  in  my  own  mmd  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  I  understand  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  is  not  criti- 
cizing in  any  way  the  making  of  a  profit 
in  a  business  transaction,  if  it  is  legal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  and  I  have  emphasized  that 
point  throughout.  The  fact  that  a  large 
profit  was  made  on  a  small  investment 
is  no  crime  in  our  country:  it  is  part  of 
our  economic  system,  and  when  done  in 
a  proper  manner  the  men  are  to  be 
complimented. 

The  criticism  which  I  am  directing 
against  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  two  as- 
sociates is  that  they  made  the  large 
profit  by  circumventing  the  law,  or  at 
least  the  clear  intent  of  the  law.  in  that 
they  sold  the  tankers  to  foreign- 
controlled  and  foreign -owned  companies. 
This  was  definitely  in  violation  of  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  alone  in  thai 
opinion,  I  have  cited  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  Hoey  committee,  which 
investigated  this  transaction.  In  that 
report,  that  committee  strongly  con- 
demned both  tanker  transactions  as  vio- 
lations of  the  clear  intent  of  the  law. 

That  committee  in  its  unanimous  re- 
port to  the  Senate  referred  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Casey,  and  Mr.  Klein  as 
"shrewd  and  calculating  businessmen" 
who  reaped  these  large  profits  by  the 
"concealment  and  misrepresentation  of 
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pertinent  facta"  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Government. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wish  to  understand 
clearly  the  specific  offense  with  which 
Mr.  Holmes  and  his  associates  are 
charged.  I  imderstand  the  offense  is 
the  transfer  of  these  tankers  to  a  cor- 
poration which  was  not  an  American- 
citizen  corporation,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  law  specifically  states  that 
purchase  of  the  tankers  by  an  American- 
citizen  corporation — and  that  is  what 
Mr.  Holmes  and  his  group  did — is  per- 
fectly legal.  So  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  their  purchasing  the  tankers, 
and  they  paid  the  statutory  sale.s  price. 

But  after  they  bought  the  tankers  the 
law  specifically  prohibited  their  trans- 
ferring or  selling  them  to  a  foreign- 
owned  or  foreign-controlled  company 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  that  prohibition 
was  included  in  the  agreement  under 
which  they  purchased  the  tankers  from 
the  Government.  Mr.  Holmes  person- 
ally signed  both  the  application  and  the 
purchase  agreement.  He,  as  an  officer 
and  stockholder  of  the  company  buying 
these  tankers  from  the  Government. 
agreed  not  to  sell  or  transfer  the  ships 
without  such  prior  approval.  Mr. 
Holmes'  signature  is  on  those  documents. 
so  he  cannot  claim  that  he  did  not  have 
knowledge  or  responsibility  for  these 
transactions. 

In  the  case  of  the  one  transaction — 
the  three  tankers — at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Holmes,  along  with  his  two  associates, 
signed  the  agreement  they  certified  that 
they  owned  all  the  stock.  They  agreed 
that  they  would  not  sell  to  foreign - 
owned  or  foreign-controlled  companies 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Marl- 
time  Commission.  They  wiUfully  vio- 
lated that  agreement.  In  fact,  they 
had  already  sold  the  tankers  before  they 
ever  received  title  to  them  from  the 
Government. 

For  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  law  the  Hoey  committee 
condemned  them  very  strongly. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  was  in  regard  to 
the  three  tankers,  was  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Was  there  a  similar 
transaction  in  regard  to  other  tankers? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
had  another  transaction  with  regard  to 
five  tankers,  which  were  purchased  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Overseas 
Tanker  Corp.  Subsequently,  they  leased 
these  five  tankers  to  another  wholly- 
owned  Panamanian  subsidiary,  and  then 
this  subsidiary  re-leased  them  to  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey.  According  to  the  Hoey  commit- 
tee this  Panamanian  subsidiary  was  set 
up  to  enable  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  partners 
to  escape  paying  U.S.  income  taxes. 
Then,  early  in  1950  the  company  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Greek  ship  operator.  Mr. 
Niarchos.  with  a  request  to  buy  these  five 
tankers,  and  the  Holmes-Casey  group 
and  their  associates  again  without  ob- 
taining the  prior  approval  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission — as  required  by  law 
sold  these  5  tankers  to  this  Greek  op- 


erator. On  this  transaction  they  made  a 
$2,700,000  profit. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  see. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  that 
instance  the  company  to  whom  they  sold 
the  tankers — the  World  Tanker  Corp. 
was  Its  name  I  believe — was  owned  by 
Mr.  Niarchos.  Mr.  Niarchos'  company 
was  first  certified  &s  being  49  percent 
owned  by  the  Greek.  Mr.  Niarchos.  and 
51  percent  by  the  American  citizens. 
That,  if  true,  would  have  nxade  the 
transaction  all  right. 

But  the  Hoey  committee  established 
that  there  again,  misleading  informa- 
tion was  given.  It  was  established  that 
the  Greek,  Mr.  Niarchos,  had  an  irrev- 
ocable option  to  buy  all  of  the  51  per- 
cent of  the  stock  held  in  the  name  of 
the  American  citizens.  In  addition,  the 
committee  brought  out  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  American  citizens  had  ad- 
vanced a  single  dollar  to  pay  for  their 
stock.  It  was  held  in  their  names  only, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  fronts. 
Obviously  this  was  another  plan  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  would  have  dis- 
qualified the  corporation  as  an  Ameri- 
can-citizen corporation,  would  it  not' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Maritime  Commission's  representatives 
testified  before  the  Hoey  committee  that 
if  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  associates  had 
made  application,  as  they  were  supposed 
to  do,  to  sell  these  vessels  to  the  Greek 
corporation  or  to  Mr.  Niarchos,  on  the 
ba.'^is  of  the  facts  establi.shed  they  would 
have  rejected  the  application  to  make 
the  sale. 

They  said  they  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  .sale. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  was  in  the  case  of 
the  five  tankers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Also,  in  the  case  of  the 
three  tankers,  the  sale  to  the  United 
States  Tanker  Corp.  was  again  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  In  the  case  of  the  three  tank- 
ers it  represented  an  even  more  fiagrant 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Because  it  was  not  an 
American  citizen  corporation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
not  an  American  citizen  corporation,  to 
which  they  sold  the  tankers,  and  again 
they  were  sold  even  before  they  were 
bought  from  the  Government.  Mr. 
Holmes  argues  that  it  was  an  American 
citizen  corporation  in  that  there  were 
only  four  stockholders,  three  of  whom 
were  Americans.  A  Chinese  citizen  was 
the  other.  But  what  Mr.  Holmes  did 
not  say  was  that  the  Chinese  citizen  held 
$2  4  million  worth  of  the  stock,  while 
these  three  Americans  each  had  $2  in- 
vested. The  imphcation  that  by  putting 
up  $2  each  the  three  American  citizens 
had  control  of  a  company  capitalized  at 
$21/2  million  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
further,  after  the  Hoey  committee  re- 
port, what,  if  any,  action  did  the  Justice 
Department  take  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Justice  Department  had  indictments 
brought  against  Casey,  Holmes  and 
Klein.    Their  case  was  approaching  trial 


when  the  attorneys  of  Mr.  Casey  asked 
for  a  dismissal  of  the  indictment  against 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  gained 
immunity  from  prosecution  as  a  result  of 
having  testified  before  the  grand  jury. 

I  do  not  understand  the  legal  reasons 
for  such  an  argument.  But  Judge 
Yotmgdahl  sustained  the  motion  and  dis- 
missed the  Indictment  against  Casey, 
whereupon  the  Department  of  Justice 
advised  the  judge  that  it  would  appeal 
that  decision.  The  Department  said  it 
would  like  to  try  the  three  men  together, 
because  the  cases  were  related  and  that 
they  considered  Mr.  Casey  a  principal  in 
the  deal.  The  Department  asked  for  a 
postponement  of  the  trial  agairLst  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Klein  until  it  could  ob- 
tain a  ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  whether  it  would  uphold  the  dis- 
missal of  the  indictment  against  Mr. 
Casey. 

The  Department  of  Justice  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  court  and 
with  defense  counsel  that,  in  return  for 
getting  an  agreement  to  postp>one  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Klein  pend- 
ing the  ruling  on  the  dismissal  of  the  in- 
dictment against  Casey,  if  it  lost  the 
appeal  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Casey 
indictment  were  sustained,  it  would  then 
go  into  court  and  ask  for  a  dtsmis.sal 
of  the  remaining  indictments.  The  De- 
partment lost  the  appeal.  As  a  result, 
the  Justice  Department  told  the  Court 
that  they  were  honoring  their  previous 
agreement  and  asking  for  a  dismissal  of 
the  indictments  against  Mr.  Holmes  and 
Mr.  Klem. 

It  was  after  the  agreement  had  been 
made  to  dismiss  the  indictments  that 
Mr.  Holmes  began  talking  about  how  he 
would  like  to  be  tried. 

Why  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  could 
not  pick  up  the  case  at  that  point  and 
try  him  then.  I  do  not  know;  but  it  said 
it  could  not  try  one  defendant  without 
the  other  two.  The  Justice  Department 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
court  to  dismiss  all  three  indictments  if 
it  lost  the  appeal  to  override  the  dis- 
missal of  the  indictment  against  Mr. 
Casey,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
said  they  were  honorbound  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  statement  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  presented  to  the  court 
at  the  time  it  asked  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  two  indictments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
In  thi  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dlstrict 

OF    COLITMBtA CRIMINAL    NO.    686-53 

(The  United  States  v.  Stravros  Niarchos. 
et  al.,  defendants,  Washington,  DC,  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  18,  1964 — Proceedings:  Motion  to 
dismiss.) 

Mr.  Kroitsz.  If  Your  Honor  please,  I  have 
a  prepared  statement,  which  is  very  short, 
which  I  should  like  to  read. 

May  It  please  the  court,  I  am  here  con- 
cerning Criminal  No.  685-53.  The  Indictment 
in  this  case  originally  charged  11  Individuals 
and  4  corporations  with  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  and 
substantive  violations  of  that  act. 

On  May  18,  1954.  the  four  corporate  de- 
fendants entered  pleas  of  guilty  before  Judge 
Laws.  Following  Imposition  of  sentence  the 
court  dismissed  the  Indictment  as  to  eight 
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individuals  upon  the  Government's  motion. 
Three  Individuals  remained  to  be  tried; 
namely.  Joseph  E.  Casey.  E.  Stanley  Klein, 
and  Julius  C.  Holmes. 

The  trial  of  the  case  was  set  for  October 
11.  1954.  Subsequeat  to  this  action  and  on 
September  9,  1954.  Judge  Youngdahl  granted 
a  motion  to  dlsmlse  this  Indictment  against 
the  defendant  Joseph  E.  Casey,  on  the 
ground  that  his  testimony  before  the  grand 
jury  In  another  case  gave  him  statutory 
Immunity  from  proi^ecutlon. 

Since  we  had  reccmmended  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  moved  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  tilal  pending  the  decision 
of  that  Court. 

The  motion  for  postponement  was  made 
before  Judge  Letts,  and  we  Indicated  we  did 
not  deem  It  advisable  to  try  the  case  without 
tlie  presence  of  the  defendant  Casey. 

It  was  stated  to  Judge  Letts  and  with  the 
agreement  of  couns<;l  for  the  defendants  that 
If  the  decision  of  Judge  Youngdahl  was  re- 
versed, all  the  defendants  would  be  tried 
at  one  time,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
two  trials.  Judge  Letts  was  also  advised 
that  In  the  event  oT  an  affirmative  answer  of 
Judge  Youngdahl's  ruling,  the  case  against 
the  defendants  Klein  and  Holmes  would  be 
dismissed. 

Judge  Letts  granted  the  Government's 
motion  to  postp>on€  the  trial  to  June  4.  1954. 
However,  after  a  full  appraisal  of  Judge 
Youngdahl's  decision  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, it  has  been  determined  not  to  prosecute 
an  api>eal. 

So  the  Oovemirent  now  considers  Itself 
bound  to  honor  t^e  commitment  made  be- 
fore Judge  Letts  to  the  defendants  Holmes 
and  Klein  to  dismiss  as  to  them  in  the  event 
Judge  Youngdahl's  decision  as  to  Casey  was 
affirmed 

I  might  add,  quite  aside  from  the  com- 
mitment the  Government  considers  it  both 
Impractical  and  unfair  to  proceed  against 
Holmes  and  Klein  when  Casey  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor  In  these  transactions  and  has 
secured  Immunity. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  in  the  instant 
case,  the  nomination  before  the  Senate, 
has  the  Justice  Department  taken  a  po- 
sition before  the  committee,  or  has  it 
made  a  statement  or  recommendation 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  It 
has  not. 

Mr.  BOGGS.     One  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  the 
Senator  from  Mif.souri  IMr.  Symington] 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Holmes  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  go 
before  a  grand  jury  and  explain  his 
part  in  these  trejisactions  and  empha- 
sized that  the  grand  jury  did  not  indict 
him.  That  does  not  mean  anything. 
The  situation  was  that  Mr.  Holmes  had 
already  been  indicted  with  his  two  asso- 
ciates. Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Klein.  That 
indictment  was  pending.  It  was  while 
the  indictment  was  pending,  Mr.  Holmes 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  for  an 
opF>ortunity  to  go  before  a  grand  jury  and 
under  oath  to  testify  as  to  his  partici- 
pation in  these  transactions  in  the  hope 
that  he  could  convince  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  grand  jury  that  his  in- 
dictment should  be  dropped.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  after  hearing  the 
testimony  under  oath,  did  not  drop  the 
indictment. 

I  should  like  tc  read  from  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  State  Department 
in  this  connection.  It  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Phleger  of  the  State  Department  on 
February  1,  1955,  and  wm  in  connection 


with  the  consideration  of  an  ajipoint- 
ment  for  Mr.  Julius  C.  Holmes; 

Following  the  Indictment.  Mr.  Holmes 
testified  before  another  grand  jury  In  cwder 
that  the  Attorney  General  could  consider  his 
sworn  statement  and  on  the  basis  of  it  deter- 
mine whether  to  seek  a  dismissal  of  the 
Indictm-nt;  after  Mr.  Holmes'  testimony,  the 
Justice  Department  did  not  so  determine. 

So  we  find  that  this  testimony  before 
the  second  grand  jury  was  in  an  effort 
by  Mr.  Holmes  to  convince  the  Justice 
Department  that  the  indictment  against 
him  should  be  dropped.  He  did  not  con- 
vince the  Department. 

There  is  another  interesting  quotation 
found  in  a  State  Department  memo- 
randum. This  quote  deals  directly  with 
the  question  of  my  colleague  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Justice  Department's 
opinion  had  been  requested. 

I  quote  from  a  memorandum  dated 
February  13,  1961 — signed  by  Mr.  Abram 
Chayes  of  the  State  Department,  again 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Holmes'  eligibility. 
This  quotation 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
Senator,  in  order  to  get  it  straight  in 
my  mind.  Was  this  statement  requested 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  it 
was  not.  This  was  an  intcrdepartment 
memorandum.  It  was  prepared  in  the 
Department  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Holmes.  I  am  read- 
ing from  the  memorandum: 

Mr.  Macomber  has  informed  me  that  in 
his  estimation,  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
bad  been  asked  for  Its  views  in  the  last  ad- 
ministration, it  woxild  have  been  rather 
lukewarm  toward  the  appointment.  If  not 
worse.  Whether  this  attitude  has  changed 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  administration, 
I  do  not  know. 

This  memorandum  was  dated  Febru- 
ary 16,  1961. 

Apparently  they  were  afraid  to  ask  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  to  its  opinion 
of  Mr.  Holmes.  I  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  w  should  have  had  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice 
before  us  to  get  their  recommendation. 
The  Attorney  General  has  said  much  in 
recent  weeks  about  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing higher  moral  standards  and  the 
need  for  geater  integrity  among  the 
leaders  of  industry.  The  President  re- 
cently sent  a  message  to  Congress  urg- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  establishing  a 
higher  code  of  ethics  and  higher  moral 
standards  for  Government  ofiBcials. 
The  President  said  the  private  and  of- 
ficial conduct  of  public  officials  should 
be  above  reproach. 

This  statement  of  the  President  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  administra- 
tion's support  of  Mr.  Holmes'  confirma- 
tion as  an  Ambassador.  The  Hoey 
committee  very  strongly  recommended 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  two 
associates.  It  was  very  critical  in  de- 
scribing the  tanker  transaction  as  being 
a  clear  violation  of  the  law. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  here  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee wherein  they  condemned  the  sale  to 
the  United  Tanker  Corp.  of  the.se  three 
tankers  by  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Holmes,  and 
Mr.  Klein. 


I  quote  from  the  Hoey  committee  re- 
port; 

In  considering  all  of  the  facts  in  these 
transactions  Involving  the  transfer  of  three 
tankers  from  the  Casey  group  to  the  United 
Tanker  Corp..  the  subcommittee  finds  that 
a  group  of  Chinese  aliens  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Casey  group  and  others,  and  with 
the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  law  firm 
of  Lovejoy.  Morris.  Wasson  &  Huppuch.  were 
able  to  obtain  improperly  the  use  and  con- 
trol of  these  three  vessels  with  which  these 
Chinese  aliens  made  substantial  profits 
through  various  subcharterlng  arrange- 
ments. Title  to  these  vessels  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  United  Tanker 
Corp.  largely  because  the  various  groups 
Involved  failed  to  deal  openly,  directly,  and 
frankly  with  the  Maritime  Conmiisslon. 

This  report  refers  to  the  tanker  deal 
of  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  two  associates. 
I  quote  further  from  the  report : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee,  It  was 
never  the  Intent  of  the  law  to  allow  this 
type  of  profit -grabbing  in  the  allocation  or 
sale  of  Goverrunent-owned  surplus  tankers. 

Furthermore,  representatives  of  both  the 
National  Tanker  Corp.  and  the  United 
Tanker  Corp..  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
Martlme  Commission  which  resulted  in 
United  obtaining  control  of  the  three  tank- 
ers, did  not  disclose  the  complete  facts  con- 
cerning the  transactions  to  the  Commission. 
•  •  •  They  informed  the  Commission  that 
the  officers  of  United  who  held  title  to  the 
majority  of  the  voting  stock  were  U.S.  citi- 
zens, while  in  fact  the  subcommittee  found 
that  the  American  officers  of  United,  though 
they  did  hold  the  majority  stock,  were  noth- 
ing more  than  front  for  the  Chinese  aliens, 
who  financed  and  controlled  the  policies  and 
operations  of  United. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  noted  that 
within  a  week  after  National  agreed  to  sell 
Its  stock  to  United.  Mr.  Casey  denied  smy 
Intention  of  selling  the  vessels  in  respwanse 
to  a  direct  Inquiry  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. This  was  an  outright  misstatement  of 
fact,  and  the  subcommittee  can  conclude 
only  that  Casey's  action  was  an  Intentional 
effort  to  deceive  the  Commission. 

What  concerned  me  is  that,  in  response 
to  a  direct  question  which  I  put  to  Mr. 
Holmes.  "Did  you  see  anything  wrong 
with  this  transaction  at  the  time  the 
tankers  were  bought  and  sold?"  his 
answer  was   emphatically   "No." 

My  next  question  was: 

Looking  back  on  this  transaction,  seeing 
what  happened  and  viewing  It  in  light  of 
all  the  circumstances,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  obscure  at  the  time,  do  you  see 
anything  wrong  with  it  now? 

His  answer  again  was  "No." 

He  indicated  that  if  he  were  given  an 
opportunity,  he  would  do  it  all  over 
again.  To  me  that  disqualifies  him  so 
far  as  confirmation  for  this  position  as 
an  Ambassador  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Holmes  and  his  two  assistants 
violated  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  some  easy 
money.  The  Senate  committee  referred 
to  these  men  as  a  "group  of  shrewd  and 
calculating  businessmen."  who  were  try- 
ing to  circumvent  the  law  whereby  they 
could  make  a  fast  dollar. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  moral  stand- 
ard one  should  expect  under  the  New 
Frontier.  If  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion is  going  to  set  this  as  a  standard  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  public  ofiBcial.  it 
had  better  stop  talking  about  ethics 
in  eitlier  Government  or  private  indus- 
try. 
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I  said  last  night  that  I  coxild  not  con- 
ceive of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  having  access  to  all  these 
facts,  sending  the  nomination  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  since  been  advised  that 
the  President  has  reviewed  the  record  of 
these  tanker  deals  and  has  decided  that 
Mr.  Holmes  and  his  associates  did  noth- 
ing wrong.  I  am  amazed  and  disap- 
pointed in  that  decision,  especially  in 
view  of  the  strong  committee  report 
otherwise. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  certainly  think  he 
would  wish  to  have  the  recommendations 
of  the  Justice  Department  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  so,  too. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
been  told  here  today  that  the  President 
is  aware  of  all  the  facts  and  apparently 
sees  nothing  wrong  with  this  group's 
having  violated  the  clear  intent  of  the 
law  to  make  a  fast  buck.  I  was  told  that 
the  President  had  all  of  these  facts 
brought  to  his  attention  and  apparently 
sees  nothing  wrong  with  what  this  man 
did. 

To  me  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  laws  were  violated.  What  they 
did  was  morally  wrong  and  should  not 
be  condoned.  Here  today  we  have  the 
President  sending  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation the  name  of  a  man  whom  the 
Department  of  Justice  only  a  few  years 
ago  tried  to  put  in  jail  and  who  was  re- 
leased from  prosecution  on  a  techni- 
cality. Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  man  is  above  reproach. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  objected 
to  a  phrase  which  was  used,  referring 
to  these  tanker  deals  as  "slick"  or 
shady  deals.  That  phrase  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
That  phrase  originated  in  an  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  in  Washington.  D.C.,  at  the  time 
of  the  Hoey  committee  investigation.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  this  editorial. 
It  shows  that  there  were  others  besides 
the  Senate  committee  who  viewed  the 
transaction  in  a  questionable  light. 

The  editorial  was  published  on  Fri- 
day. February  22,  1952.  I  quote  from 
the  editorial: 

The  involved  surplus  ship  negotiations  of 
Joseph  E.  Casey  and  his  associates  seem  to 
fall  somewhere  in  between  what  is  legal 
and  what  is  proper.  The  inquiry  by  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  may  not 
show  that  the  Casey  group  actually  vio- 
lated the  law  On  the  other  hand,  the 
procedure  whereby  great  profits  were  realized 
on  transactions  which  resulted  in  American 
surplus  tankers  ending  up  under  the  con- 
trol of  forelgn-flnanced  corporations  will 
strike  at  least  some  persons  as  a  slick  deal. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes, 
who  was  recently  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  born  and  reared  in 
Kansas  and  has  always  maintained  his 
residence  in  our  State.  He  comes  from 
one  of  the  old  established  families  and 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  personally 
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know   Mr.  Holmes  and  his  family  for 
many  years. 

He  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  foreign  service  field,  beginning  in 
1925,  and  is  a  career  service  officer. 

Mr.  Holmes  entered  Government  serv- 
ice as  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  unclassi- 
fied, serving  as  vice  consul  at  Marseilles, 
and  continued  in  this  field  with  many 
outstanding  appointments  until  the  con- 
clusion of  his  recent  service  as  consul 
general  and  Minister  at  Hong  Kong,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in 
non-Government  service  and  military 
service. 

From  1937  to  1940  he  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair 
and  handled  the  foreign  participation 
in  the  Worlds  Fair.  In  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  during  his  non-Govern- 
ment service,  he  was  president  of  Gen- 
eral Mills,  Brazil:  vice  president  Trans- 
continental Western  Air,  Inc..  and 
president  of  Taca  Airways,  S.A. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  a  major  in  the  Reserve 
Corps  and  was  in  Brazil  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  immediately  reported 
by  telegram  to  the  War  I>epartment  and 
volunteered  for  immediate  service.  On 
arriving  in  Washington,  he  reported  for 
active  duty  and  was  assigned  as  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  in  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  which  was  just  then  being  formed, 
and  this  was  made  up  of  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  representatives  of 
the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Bedell 
Smith  was  the  U.S.  Secretary  and 
Brigadier  General  Dykes  was  the  Brit- 
ish Secretary  and  Mr.  Holmes  was  the 
executive  officer  and  had  charge  of  their 
operations. 

In  August  1942  he  joined  General 
Eisenhowers  headquarters  in  London. 

At  this  time  the  decision  had  been 
made  for  the  invasion  of  north  Africa 
and  Mr.  Holmes  became  the  American 
member  of  what  was  called  the  liaison 
section  and  was  charged  with  the  prep- 
aration of  how  to  deal  with  the  French 
authorities  after  landing  ir.  north 
Africa. 

Mr.  Holmes  joined  with  Gen.  Mark 
Clark  and  arrived  in  north  Africa  in  a 
submarine  and  there  coUoborated  with 
citizens  and  others  in  securing  intel- 
ligence that  was  badly  needed  for  our 
invasion  forces. 

His  duties  from  the  beginning  in  that 
area  were  a  close  liaison  with  the  French 
authorities,  both  civil  and  military.  He 
became  Chief  of  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Liaison  Section  in  the  Allied 
Forces  Headquarters.  It  was  during 
this  service  that  General  Clark.  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  others  finally  induced  the 
Governor  General  of  French  West  Africa 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  which  was 
signed  by  General  Eisenhower,  that 
brought  French  West  Africa  and  Dakar 
into  the  war.  This  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant developments  that  hastened  the 
end  of  the  African  conflict,  as  it  gave 
the  Allied  Forces  airfields  and  coastal 
landing  facilities. 

Following  the  African  campaign  and 
early  in  1944,  Mr.  Holmes  was  trans- 
ferred to  SHAEF  in  London,  where  prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  the  Nor- 
mandy   landings.    At    that    time    Mr. 


Holmes  was  made  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  G-5.  Incidentally,  he  was  the  first 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G-5  ever  in  the 
Army.  In  this  position  he  was  respon- 
sible for  planning  the  combat  phase  of 
the  military  government  of  Germany 
and  also  for  relations  with  the  govern- 
ments in  exile  in  the  planning  for  them 
to  assume  civil  control  of  the  various 
territories  as  the  Germans  were  driven 
out.  In  this  position  he  helped  reestab- 
lish governments  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Luxembourg.  Denmark,  and 
Norway. 

For  this  outstanding  military  service, 
he  received  many  decorations  and 
awards. 

I  regard  this  military  service  as  a  part 
of  his  foreign  service  work  and  on  this 
basis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
in  non-Government  service,  he  has  been 
in  foreign  service  work  from  1925  until 
the  present  time. 

There  will  be  much  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  some  private  transactions  and 
shipping  deals  which  took  place  during 
the  time  Mr.  Holmes  was  not  in  Govern- 
ment service.  I  want  to  stress  the  word 
"not,"  because  I  think  it  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  in  this  case.  Testi- 
mony before  our  committee  was  to  the 
effect  that  these  transactions  did  take 
place  during  the  time  he  was  not  in  Gov- 
ernment service  and  also  based  on  hear- 
ings by  congressional  committees,  these 
transactions  were  not  illegal. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  recognized  as  one  of 
our  outstanding  Foreign  Service  officers 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  anyone  who 
has  not  or  will  not  state  that  he  has 
rendered  meritorious  service  in  this 
field. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  that  will  prevent  our  Nation  from 
further  use  of  his  training  and  back- 
ground in  this  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  relating  to  Mr. 
Holmes. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Juuus  C.  Holmes 

Present  position:  Consul  general,  at 
Hong  Kong  and  at  Macau,  also  Minister. 

Considered  for:  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

Born:  Pleasanton.  Kans..  April  24.  1899. 

Education:  Student,  University  of  Kansas. 
1917-22. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Experience: 

Nongovernment  1923-25.  Insurance  busi- 
ness; 1937-40.  vice  president.  New  York 
Worlds  Pair;  1941-42,  president.  General 
Mills,  Brazil;  director  since  1942;  1945,  vice 
president,  Transcontinenttil  Western  Airlines, 
Inc.;   1946,  president,  Taca  Airways,  S.A. 

Government  1925,  FSO,  unclassified;  vice 
consul  of  career;  vice  consul  Marseilles;  1926, 
vice  consul  of  career.  Smyrna;  1929.  vice 
consul  and  third  secretary.  Tirana;  1930. 
FSO-8;  consul;  consul.  Tirana;  third  secre- 
tary. Bucharest;  1933.  third  secretary.  Sofia; 

1934,  assigned  to  Department;  Assistant 
Chief,  Division  of  Protocol  and  Conferences; 

1935,  PSO-7;  1937,  Assistant  Chief,  Division 
International  Conferences;  resigned;  1944, 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  1945, 
resigned;  1948,  appointed  FSO-1,  consul  gen- 
eral and  secretary  In  Diplomatic  Service; 
counselor  of  Embassy  at  London;  rank  of 
Minister;  1950,  Class  of  Career  Minister; 
Minister   at  London;    1954,  assigned   to  D«- 
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partment;  senior  European  political  adviser; 
U.S.  delegation,  ninth  session.  UNOA;  special 
assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs;  1955,  diplomatic  agent  and  oonsrul 
general  with  rank  of  Minister.  Tangier;  196<J. 
special  assistant  to  Secretary  for  NATO; 
1959,  consul  general.  Hong  Kong,  also  consul 
general.   Macau,   also  Minister,   Hong   Kong. 

Military:  Natiorml  Guard  and  Reserve.  8 
years;  1942-45:  major  In  U.S.  Army  1942; 
advanced  to  brigadier  general,  1943;  decora- 
tions: Distinguished  Service  Medal;  officer. 
Legion  of  Merit. 

Awards:  Commander,  Crown  of  Yugo- 
slavia; commander.  Order  of  the  Poenlx, 
Greece;  Lebanese  Order  of  Merit;  officer. 
Southern  Cross  of  Brazil;  officer,  French 
Legion  of  Honor;  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
palm;  commander,  Oussam  Alaouite,  Mo- 
rocco; grand  officer,  Nishan  Ifftlcar,  Tunisia; 
commander.  Crown  of  Rumania;  comman- 
der, Order  British  Empire;  World  War  II, 
North  African,  European  Campaign  Medals. 

Office:  American  consulate  general.  Hong 
Kong. 

Home:  Care  of  the  American  consulate 
general.  Hong  Kong. 

Legal  residence:   Kansas. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION  TO  DATE  IN 
THE  FIELD  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield,  so  that  I 
may  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  a 
less  controversial  subject,  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  in  yielding  for  that  purpose 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  retain 
the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? TTie  Chair  hears  none;  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  less 
controversial  subject  which  I  desire  to 
discuss  for  a  few  minutes  is  the  record 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  during 
Its  first  100  days,  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture; and  I  also  wish  to  make  some  brief 
remarks  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  F\)restry,  for  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  know  it  can- 
not be  exp>ected  that  a  new  administra- 
tion can  be  fully  or  conclusively  judged 
on  a  basis  of  100  days'  record,  never- 
theless we  can  expect  that  trends  which 
appear  during  this  period  will  enable  us 
to  judge  the  capabilities,  the  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  purposes  of  such  admin- 
istration. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  now 
been  in  office  over  100  days,  the  period 
which  the  President  himself  on  assuming 
office  indicated  would  be  a  time  of  con- 
siderable accomplishment. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  review  the  record  of 
the  administration  to  date  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

In  doing  so,  I  Intend  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  to  offer  criticism 
where  criticism  is  deserved,  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  as  I  feel  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  administration  should  it  see  fit 
to  accept  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  given. 

Before  examining  the  results  of  the 
first  100  days,  however,  we  should  review 
the  condition  of  our  agricultural  plant  at 


the  time  when  the  present  administra- 
tion assumed  power  on  Januaiy  20,  1961. 

As  of  this  date  we  find  8.7  percent 
of  the  American  people  actually  living 
on  farms,  with  about  three  times  this 
number  engaged  in  producing  farm  sup- 
plies or  processing  and  handling  farm 
production. 

Thus,  about  one-third  of  our  people 
are  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  their 
livelihood. 

We  find  that  the  average  capital  in- 
vestment per  farm  is  $36,000,  with  the 
total  investment  reaching  the  stagger- 
ing sum  of  over  $199  billion.  This 
amount,  if  added  to  the  investment  in 
allied  industries,  would  well  exceed  all 
other  corporate  investment  of  the  Nation. 

From  this  investment,  we  are  realizing 
dividends  in  the  form  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  production  that  any  nation 
has  ever  known— a  production  which  is 
the  envy  of  the  world  today. 

From  this  production,  the  people  of 
our  Nation  have  become  the  best  fed  and 
best  clothed  people  of  the  world. 

Not  only  are  they  the  best  fed  people, 
but  they  are  fed  the  highest  quality  food 
at  the  lowest  propwrtionate  cost. 

The  American  consumer  spent  20  per- 
cent of  his  disposable  income  for  food, 
last  year. 

The  Russian  consumer  spent  56  per- 
cent of  his  disposable  income  for  food. 

The  American  had  80  percent  of  his 
income  left,  to  spend  for  other  purposes. 

The  Russian  had  only  44  percent  left, 
for  all  other  expenses. 

Not  only  was  the  American  farmer  able 
to  feed  and  clothe  our  own  people;  but 
in  1960  we  were  able  to  export  over  $4.5 
billion  worth  of  farm  commodities  to 
other  nations,  and  still  have  some  of 
our  production  left,  to  add  to  our  reserve. 

About  one-third  of  our  exports  were 
sold  to  other  nations  on  easy  terms  or 
were  contributed  to  famine-threatened 
people,  under  Public  Law  480. 

In  spite  of  the  miraculous  record  of 
American  agriculture,  however,  all  was 
not  well  with  the  American  farmer  when 
John  Kennedy  became  the  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  financial  invest- 
ment per  farm,  the  average  income  per 
person  living  on  farms  was  only  $986. 

This  compares  with  an  average  income 
of  $2,288  for  the  nonfarm  population. 

This  discrepancy  does  not  represent  a 
new  condition.  The  farmers'  incwne  has 
always  lagged  behind  that  of  others. 

Since  this  condition  has  been  a  per- 
ennial challenge  to  the  Government,  it 
was  properly  expected  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration would  attempt  to  meet  it. 

On  the  day  following  his  inaugura- 
tion. President  Kennedy  issued  his  first 
Executive  order.  It  directed  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  to  make  more 
and  better  quality  foods  available  to  the 
needy  and  helpless  people  of  our  own 
country. 

Existing  law  does  not  permit  complete 
and  effective  action  in  this  field;  but  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  using  such 
authority  as  is  p>ermitted  and  such  funds 
as  are  available,  is  now  carrying  out  the 
President's  directive  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

I  congratulated  President  Kennedy  on 
issuing  the  order. 


I  now  compliment  Secretary  Freeman 
on  his  efforts  to  implement  this  order. 

After  this  auspicious  beginning,  how- 
ever, it  became  apparent  that  either  a 
lack  of  coordination  or  a  sharp  cleavage 
of  purpose  existed  within  the  adminis- 
tration itself. 

On  February  16  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message  to  Congress  request- 
ing emergency  legislation  for  the  con- 
trol of  feed  grain  production. 

In  this  message  he  stated : 

The  existing  program  has  failed.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  burden- 
some and  dangerous  surplus,  mainly  of  com- 
nxoditles  for  which  there  Is  no  adequate  out- 
let even  under  our  expanded  programs  of 
providing  food  for  those  in  need. 

In  plain  language  this  meant  that 
there  was  no  further  outlet  for  so-called 
grain  surpluses  and  that  production  must 
be  sharply  reduced. 

Yet  on  the  very  same  day,  Februar>'  16, 
Secretary  Freeman  sent  another  message 
to  Congress  asking  for  authority  to  sell 
$2  billion  worth  of  the  same  commodities 
to  foreign  countries. 

Surely  the  Secretary  would  not  have 
been  able  to  sell  goods  for  which  there 
was  no  market. 

In  this  first  indication  of  internal  dis- 
crepancies. I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  right  in 
his  belief  that  our  grain  surpluses  could 
be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage. 

What  was  the  actual  situation  in 
regard  to  feed  grains? 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  have  a  possible 
supply  of  six  to  eight  hundred  million 
bushels  more  than  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  safe  normal  peacetime  reserve. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  disposing 
of  feed  grains  for  all  purposes  at  the  rate 
of  450  million  bushels  per  month. 

We  are  increasing  our  consumption  of 
feed  grains  at  the  rate  of  over  200  million 
bushels  a  year. 

Therefore,  the  President's  professed 
alarm  over  an  undLsposable  surplus  was 
generated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  on 
hand  today  possibly  2  months'  supply 
more  than  the  amount  necessary  to  in- 
sure us  against  shortages  and  high  prices. 

A  single  poor  growing  year  would  wipe 
out  this  presently  comfortable  insurance 
for  ranchers,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  and, 
of  course,  the  American  consumer. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  It  raises  the  minimum  price 
of  com  from  $1.06  per  bushel  to  $1.20  for 
the  1961  crop.  It  provides  reimburse- 
ment for  farmers  who  reduce  their  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains  this  year.  Unless 
we  have  an  unfavorable  growing  season, 
I  doubt  that  it  will  be  as  successful  as  its 
sfKjnsors  hopo  for.  If  it  does  accomplish 
the  pronounced  purpose,  it  will  raise  the 
cost  of  production  of  meats,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products. 

By  itself,  the  feed  grain  act  is  not  likely 
to  raise  general  farm  income.  It  simply 
takes  income  from  certain  groups  of  pro- 
ducers and  gives  it  to  other  groups. 

The  Secretary  has  undertaken  to 
soften  the  impact  of  higher  production 
costs  to  the  dairyman  by  raising  the  sup- 
port price  for  manufacturing  milk. 

There  has  been  no  corresponding  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  case  of  cattle  feeders. 
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poultnrmen,  or  other  users  of  grain. 
But  for  the  effort  he  has  made  for  the 
dairy  industry,  the  Secretary  is  to  be 
commended. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program 
will  inevitably  raise  consumer  costs  un- 
less direct  or  indirect  subsidies  are  re- 
sorted to  which,  in  turn,  would  either 
increase  our  taxes  or  the  national  debt. 

We  know  from  exp>erience  that  when 
a  Federal  agency  sponsors  a  program 
that  fails,  the  reason  given  by  the 
agency  is  that  it  was  not  granted  author- 
ity enough  to  make  it  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  emergency  feed 
grain  program,  however,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  waited  to  see  whether  it 
would  work  or  not,  but  has  already  re- 
quested of  the  Congress  powers  over 
agriculture  so  unusual  as  to  constitute 
a  revolutionary  proposal. 

There  has  been  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
bill  known  as  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 
This  bill,  which  I  will  not  undertake  to 
discuss  in  detail  today,  embodies  several 
proposals  to  which  there  can  be  no  logi- 
cal objection  on  the  part  of  anyone. 

A  good  example  in  this  category  would 
be  the  extension  of  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, to  which  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
opposition  in  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  bill  contains  other  proposals 
which,  in  principle,  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  American  farmer  by 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  deal  with 
other  factors  of  our  economy  on  more 
even  terms  than  he  is  presently  permit- 
ted to  do. 

These  proposals  will  encounter  rather 
strong  opposition  from  what  in  agricul- 
tural parlance  is  called  the  trade. 

I  unhesitatingly  support  the  idea  of 
strengthening  farm  cooperatives  and 
broadening  marketing  agreements. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  that  some 
of  the  Secretary's  proposals  in  this 
direction  go  too  far. 

The  bill  should  also  be  modified  so 
that  greater  powers  would  be  vested  in 
the  farmer  himself,  rather  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  There  are  other 
provisions  in  the  Departments  pro- 
posed legislation  with  which  I  can  agree 
either  with  or  without  reservation,  but 
this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  in  detail. 

In  the  prop>osals  which  I  have  referred 
to,  and  which  relate  to  such  matters  as 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs, 
extension  of  research  and  development 
programs,  strengthening  of  farm  coop- 
eratives, and  so  forth,  one  can  see  the 
hand  of  the  career  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  well  as  that 
of  many  conscientious  farm  leaders 
throughout  the  country  and  also  I  be- 
lieve that  of  the  Secretary  himself. 

These  principles  of  the  farm  program, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  price  supports, 
farm  credit,  inspection  service,  and  so 
forth,  were  basically  established  long 
ago. 

The  administration  request,  however, 
contains  other  proposals  which  are  about 
as  far-reaching  as  they  can  be  without 
formally  changing  our  framework  of 
government. 

I  appreciate  the  exasperation  which  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  even  a 
President,  may  feel  when  Congress  de- 
lays  desirable    legislation,   but   in   the 


President's  recommendation  we  find  for 
the  first  time  proposals  which  could  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  Congress  from  the 
formulating  of  farm  programs. 

It  is  suggested  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation that  the  Secretary  be  permitted  to 
set  up  committees  representing  various 
commodities  to  formulate  programs  ap- 
plicable to  such  commodities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  law  as 
it  is  today,  the  President  can  establish 
advisory  committees  for  any  commodity 
grown  in  the  United  States.  He  does  not 
need  law  for  that  purpose.  He  can  se- 
lect them  today  from  names  submitted 
by  farm  organizations,  or  in  any  way  he 
wants  to.  But  they  are  advisory  com- 
mittees only.  However,  he  now  proposes 
that  he  be  permitted  to  name  commit- 
tees for  each  commodity  for  which  he 
desires  to  name  a  committee,  and  that 
such  committees  may  formulate  pro- 
grams, and  these  programs  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  who  in  turn 
would  approve,  or  alter,  or  even  rewrite 
them,  if  he  so  chooses,  and  submit  them 
to  the  Congress. 

These  programs,  after  being  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress,  would 
become  effective  without  legislation  un- 
less vetoed  by  the  Congress  within  60 
days,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  of  the  commodity  con- 
cerned. 

With  the  power  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  bill,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  omnibus  farm  bill  would  go  far 
toward  eliminating  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  Congress  in  the  field 
of  farm  legislation. 

What  about  the  veto  power  of  the 
Congress? 

That  would  amount  to  absolutely  noth- 
ing. 

No  legislative  body,  having  once  sur- 
rendered its  constitutional  p>owers  to 
executive  direction,  would  defy  the  exec- 
utive head  of  the  government  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers. 

A  small  minority  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  in  sympathy  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  could  easily  prevent  the 
vetoing  of  any  executive  proposal. 

In  western  European  countries  or  in 
Canada,  where  government  does  propose 
programs,  the  legislative  body  holds  the 
whip  hand  through  its  power  to  vote  the 
executive  branch  out  of  office. 

In  the  United  States,  the  legislative 
branch  does  not  have  any  .such  pKiwers, 
and  once  we  surrender  such  power  as  Is 
granted  to  the  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution, we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
easily  be  recovered. 

This  proposal  to  transfer  powers  from 
the  legislative  branch  to  the  executive 
branch  of  government  Is  doubtless 
prompted  by  the  feeling  that  our  slow 
and  rather  cumbersome  machinery  of 
government,  with  its  constitutional 
division  of  powers,  has  become  obsolete 
and  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day  as  some  people 
see  its  requirements  to  be. 

Before  taking  any  such  Irrevocable 
stepys.  as  proposed  in  the  omnibus  farm 
bill,  however,  we  should  look  sharply  lest 
we  leap  out  of  the  frying  p>an  into  the 
fire. 


The  time  is  not  here.  Mr.  President, 
when  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the 
administration,  any  administration,  if 
we  please,  such  broad  and  autocratic 
controls  over  the  American  farmer  as 
are  embodied  in  the  legislation  which  the 
President  proposes. 

We  are  proud  of  our  farmers.  We  are 
proud  of  the  agricultural  productivity 
of  our  country. 

This  productivity  is  due,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  our  farmers  oper- 
ate with  a  minimum  of  controls  and 
regulations.  Current  history  is  replete 
with  production  deficiencies  in  coun- 
tries where  governments  have  under- 
taken to  regiment  their  agriculture. 
Food  is  our  most  potent  weap>on  in  the 
war  being  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
mankind.  A  people  who  are  hungry  or 
ill  nourished  are  most  likely  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  dictates  of  a  few. 

Since  World  War  II,  and  particularly 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480 
in  1954,  the  excess  food  production  of 
America  has  been  available  to  needy 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Countries  which  used  to  fear  famine 
no  longer  hold  that  fear. 

They  know  that  food  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia  and  other 
surplus-producing  democracies  will  be 
available  to  them  in  case  of  need.  This 
assurance  has  enabled  them  to  plan  their 
future  developments  and  to  resist  the 
pressures  of  totahtarian  and  imi>erial- 
Lstlc  governments. 

Our  greatest  victories  of  recent  years 
have  been  won  not  on  the  field  of  battle 
but  on  the  bloodless  fields  of  economic 
and  social  cooperation. 

The  power  of  our  Nation  to  save  life 
probably  exceeds  our  ability  to  destroy 
it  in  the  event  of  war. 

Now  they  say  we  have  to  reduce  our 
food  production — that  it  costs  too 
much — that  the  Government  must  be 
given  tools  to  enforce  the  reduction  of 
food  production  in  America.  Some  say 
it  costs  too  much  to  maintain  a  reser- 
voir of  food.  Such  talk  is  nonsense,  Mr. 
President.  The  actual  cost  of  all  our 
farm  programs,  including  the  loss  on 
surplus  grain  sales,  is  only  10  percent  of 
our  defense  budget.  It  is  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  interest  costs  of  the  national 
debt — a  debt  incurred  primarily  by  the 
cost  of  past  wars. 

In  times  of  international  crisis  and 
with  the  passibility  of  armed  conflict 
on  the  horizon,  a  food  supply  that  is 
merely  in  balance  is  not  adequate  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation. 

To  say  now.  when  the  world  is  in  crisis, 
that  we  must  curb  our  productive  power 
either  by  compulsion  or  incentive  bor- 
ders on  imbecility.  Let  the  farmer  pro- 
duce with  a  minimum  of  controls  and 
let  the  world  see  what  a  free  agricul- 
ture can  do,  as  the  world  can  see  today. 
Let  the  world  know,  too.  that  in  our 
food  and  fiber  supplies  we  have  a  weapon 
more  potent  than  moonshots  and 
Migs — a  weapon  that  gives  life  and 
strength  and  heart  to  people  who  would 
be  free. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot,  we  must  not 
permit  this  vital  strength  of  our  Nation 
to  be  weakened  in  this  hour  of  need. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  making  a  very 
thoughtful  and  effective  speech  this 
afternoon.  It  is  one  I  shall  read  and 
reread  as  we  deal  with  the  farm  bill  in 
the  days  and   weeks  ahead. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
question.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied,  on 
the  basis  of  the  bill  as  it  was  presented 
and  explained  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Freeman,  that  the  bill  is 
constitutional,  having  in  mind  section  1, 
article  I,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
reads: 

All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  ol  the  United  Slates, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senat*  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  not  a  constitutional  lawyer.  I 
think  the  article  of  the  Constitution  well 
answers  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  almost  unlim- 
ited powers  to  control  the  American 
farmer,  and  It  would  also  divest  the 
Congress  of  most  of  Its  respyonslblllty  for 
formulating  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  I.  too, 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  his  very  timely 
statement  on  the  agricultural  situation 
in  this  Nation.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject than  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  was  greatly  interests  in  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  with  regard  to  surplus 
food.  It  seems,  In  any  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  surpluses,  there  is  a  feeling 
among  many  people  that  this  Is  sort  of  a 
disastrous  situation  for  our  Nation  to  be 
in.  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  food  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  weap>ons  in  a 
world  in  which  we  are  struggling  for  the 
minds,  the  sympathies,  and  the  Ideas  of 
citizens  In  underdeveloped  countries. 

Yesterday  I  had  printed  in  the  ApF>en- 
dix  of  th.^  daily  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Terrence  McEfenald,  vice  president  of 
American  Flours,  Inc.,  of  Newton,  Kans., 
who  is  In  New  Delhi,  India,  representing 
Wheat  Associates  of  the  United  States, 
In  regard  to  what  the  benefits  have  been. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  in  1952 
from  1'2  million  to  3  million  people  in 
India  died  because  of  the  lack  of  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  tons  of  food.  This  year 
300,000  tons  is  only  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  we  are  sending  to  India. 

It  seems  to  me  this  program  benefits 
our  foreign  policy.  It  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  prevent  millions  of  people 
from  starving.  It  gives  \is  a  Christian, 
humanitarian  satisfaction  of  having 
shared  our  great  surplus  and  abundance 
at  a  time  it  is  badly  needed  in  the  world. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  comments  of 
and  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

I,  too.  received  a  copy  of  the  letter 
to  which  the  Senator  refers,  and  I 
would  have  had  it  printed  in  the  Record 
had  he  not  done  so.  I  commend  the  let- 
ter to  all  who  care  to  read  it. 

We  all  recall  the  recurrent  famines  to 
which  the  countries  of  southern  Asia 
have  been  subject.  We  know  now  that 
with  available  food  from  North  America 
and  Australia,  whenever  famine  threat- 
ens tho.'ie  countries  we  shall  not  only  be 
able  to  do  away  with  the  fear  of  famine 
but  also  shall  be  able  to  do  away  with 
the  Inflation  which  frequently  comes  Im- 
mediately before  a  famine  and  aggra- 
vates the  famine. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  we 
have  had  in  regard  to  the  use  of  our  so- 
called  surplus  farm  commodities,  which 
have  won  for  us  battles  we  probably 
could  not  have  won  In  any  other  way. 
This  has  enabled  many  countries  of  the 
world  not  only  to  stand  up  against  fam- 
ine and  Inflation,  but  also  to  stand  up 
against  oppressors  who  would  put  them 
under  their  dictation  and  make  captive 
nations  of  them. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  the  speech  he 
has  made,  which  is  a  consistent  speech 
'for  him.  The  Senator  said  essentially 
this  same  thing  about  the  problem  of 
Government  surpluses,  which  he  did  not 
consider  surpluses,  when  we  had  a  pre- 
vious Democratic  President  and  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

The  Senator  made  the  same  statement 
while  we  had  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Republican  administration,  and 
he  is  making  the  same  statement  now 
that  we  have  a  Democratic  President 
and  a  Democratic  administration  again. 

I  cannot  make  the  same  statement 
with  respect  to  his  Republican  colleagues 
since  the  end  of  the  last  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. There  was  a  rather  con- 
tinuous, loud,  and  widespread  attack  up- 
on the  surpluses  and  the  programs  which 
had  been  followed  up  to  that  point.  The 
attack  from  the  Republicans  tended  to 
decline  somewhat  during  the  Republican 
administration,  and  I  regret  that  some 
Democrats  attempted  to  take  up  the  line 
previously  followed  by  Republicans. 
That  procedure  is  not  true,  I  repeat, 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  hope 
his  address  now  is  one  which  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress — Senators  partic- 
ularly—and I  hope  It  will  be  noted  by 
Democrats  also,  so  they  will  not  be  quite 
so  ready  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
program  and  to  be  somewhat  hesitant  to 
say  that  the  farm  problem  is  a  mess. 
I  say  it  is  not,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ttank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remsirks,  partic- 
ularly for  reminding  the  Senate  that  my 
speeches  have  the  same  trend,  regard- 
less of  what  party  may  be  In  powder.  I 
hope  that  I  may  get  sympathetic 
re.sponse  from  the  present  administra- 
tion for  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
been  making  today.  In  fact.  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  much  sym- 


pathy in  the  present  administration  for 
the  proposals  which  I  have  made  today 
and  the  view  that,  having  all  we  need, 
and  a  little  more,  of  food  and  fiber  sup- 
plies is  not  something  to  worry  about 
but  something  for  which  to  be  extremely 
thankful. 

In  regard  to  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
which  has  been  proposed,  I  believe  that 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
his  whole  heart  in  improving  the  lot  of 
the  American  farmer.  But  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  point  that  when  we  enact  leg- 
islation, we  do  not  enact  such  legisla- 
tion for  the  present  incumbent  in  office. 
We  legislate  for  the  Office  itself,  in  this 
case  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  have  told  the  Secretary, 
whom  I  like  very  much,  that  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  undertake  to  abuse  this 
great  ix)wer  should  It  be  granted  to  him. 
But  I  cannot  agree  to  granting  such 
powers  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, because  we  do  not  know  who 
may  be  occupying  that  office  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  The  present  Secretary  will 
not  always  be  there.  No  one  knows  how 
long  he  win  be  In  office.  When  I  vote 
on  a  measure  like  the  one  of  which  I 
sp)eak,  I  always  cast  my  vote  as  if  some- 
one in  whom  I  do  not  have  too  much 
confidence  might  occupy  that  office  some 
day.  I  believe  the  Secretary  and  I  have 
a  good  understanding  as  to  my  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  request  was 
made  during  the  last  administration  that 
there  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  adjust  prices  between  0  and  90  per- 
cent parity,  and  that  request  was  re- 
jected. I  assume  that  if  the  request 
were  made  again  in  the  present  admin- 
istration, the  Senator  from  Vermont 
might  still  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  the  SecretaiT  has 
that  authority,  except  for  the  six  basic 
commodities  stated. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Coiigress  has  set  the 
minimum  and  maximum  amounts  be- 
tween which  the  Secretary  has  had  au- 
thority to  fix  prices  from  0  to  PO  percent 
parity  for.  I  believe,  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  wish  to 
permit  that  suggestion  to  pass  without 
making  one  or  two  points  in  defense  of 
the  administration.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  oversimplified 
the  point  in  stating  that  there  was  a 
clear  contradiction  between  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  and  the 
statement  subsequently  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  the 
President  said  that  there  is  no  adequate 
outlet,  even  under  an  expanded  program, 
to  provide  food  for  those  in  need.  The 
proposal  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture w^-as  that  there  was  still  some  out- 
let for  it.  So  the  statements  are  not  in 
direct  and  full  contradiction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  $2  billion  outlet,  to  be 
exact. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Congress  has  since 
granted  such  authority.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve at  the  time  the  request  was  made 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
dispose  of  $2  billion  of  commodities  be- 
fore next  January  1,  but  I  understand 
that  it  is  now  hoped  that  that  mark 
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win  almost  be  reached.  If  the  Depart- 
ment does  so.  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
relieving  the  fears  we  have  had  that 
wheat  was  in  deep  trouble,  and  that 
feed  sralns  were  in  some  trouble,  if  not 
ill  I         quite  so  deep. 

^  Mr    McCarthy.      I    hope    the    dis- 

posal program  is  a  success. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  expresses  con- 
cern over  raising  prices  to  consumers. 
I  think  he  must  acknowledge  that  the 
part  of  the  program  which  he  supports 
does  have  that  effect.  In  the  milk  mar- 
keting agreements,  for  example,  one  of 
the  consequences  is  that  consumers  pay 
not  an  unreasonable  price,  but  a  fair 
price.  It  is  not  altogether  bad  to  iiave 
a  farm  program  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  requiring  the  consumers  to  pay 
a  fair  price. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  may  have 
noted,  as  I  pointed  out,  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  now  gets  his  food  for  20 
percent  of  his  disposable  income,  while 
the  Russian  consumer  is  required  to  pay 
56  percent  of  his  disposable  income.  The 
American  consumer  is  very  well  off  today 
so  far  as  purchase,  availability,  and 
quality  of  foods  are  concerned.  I  believe 
that  for  the  past  10  or  15  years  the 
American  consumer  has  been  better  off 
proportionately  than  the  American 
farmer  has  been. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
commendation  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  his  review  of  the 
first  100  days  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  the  field  of  agriculture.  I 
find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  criticism  which  he  has  made  of  the 
bill  which  has  been  sent  to  us  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  I  agree  that  there 
are  some  good  points  in  it,  but  I  believe 
the  distinguished  record  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  gives  us  confidence  in  his 
great  experience  in  this  field.  His  ex- 
perience gives  us  confidence  that  he  has 
analyzed  this  program  with  his  usual 
care. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  to  yield  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
me  to  say  that  later  I  shall  review  at 
length  the  legislative  record  of  the  first 
100  days  of  the  present  administration 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  It  wiU  not 
take  very  long,  because  the  record  is  al- 
most a  complete  blank.  The  only  ad- 
ministration representative  who  has 
come  here  to  give  testimony  on  civil 
rights  has  asked  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  be  given  enough  funds  to 
phase  out  of  existence.  Not  a  single  ad- 
ministration-supported measure  to 
strengthen  civil  rights  has  been  proposed 
in  Congress. 

There  have  been  promises  of  far- 
reaching  executive  action  and  some 
widely  bally hooed  reorganizations  of  ex- 
isting civil  rights  agencies.  But  no  real 
effort  has  been  made  to  use  the  vast 
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powers  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  imple- 
ment constitutional  protections.  The 
President  has  refused  to  pledge  that 
Federal  funds  wiU  not  be  used  to  build 
segregated  school  facilities.  The  billions 
expended  in  grant-in-aid  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  disbursed  without  any  pro- 
tection against  their  use  to  promote  dis- 
crimination and  deny  equal  protection 
to  our  citizens. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  general 
lethargy  The  full  power  of  the  execu- 
tive department  has  been  invoked  in  an 
aii-out  effort  to  desegregate  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins  football  team.  Of 
course,  it  is  shameful  for  any  team  rep- 
resenting the  Nation's  Capital  to  dis- 
criminate against  Negro  players — and  if 
the  Redskins  engage  in  such  practices, 
they  ought  to  be  persuaded  to  change 
their  ways.  But  we  must  have  some 
perspective  on  this  issue.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  Governor  Faubus  and  his 
cohorts  need  a  Little  more  attention  than 
George  Preston  Marshall  and  company. 
The  Redskins  may  be  tojgh  on  a  foot- 
ball field,  but  the  administration  appar- 
ently has  decided  that  they  are  easy 
targets  in  the^  political  arena.  In  the 
jargon  of  the  gridiron,  although  the 
Kennedy  eleven  has  swarmed  in  on 
George  Preston  Marshall,  they  have  not 
yet  challenged  Orville  Faubas.  the  fancy 
stepping  quarterback  of  "Southern  Uni- 
versity." 

We  heard  a  great  many  bold  promises 
during  the  campaign.  But  rhetoric  will 
not  protect  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote, 
prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pro- 
mote discrimination,  or  further  compli- 
ance with  the  Supreme  Couit's  school 
desegregation  decision.  I  am  filled  with 
wonder  as  to  how  so  many  who  criticized 
President  Eisenhower  for  not  going  far 
enough  in  this  field  can  sit  by  silently 
accepting  every  excuse  for  this  admin- 
istration's glaring  failure  to  move  for- 
ward 1  inch  toward  the  goal  of  fair 
treatment  for  all  Americans. 

Brevity  is  not  only  a  virtue  in  discuss- 
ing the  administration's  first  100  days 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights — it  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  plain  truth  is  that  there  is 
nothing  to  report. 

In  that  respect  the  situation  differs 
from  the  agriculture  situation,  in  which, 
as  the  Senator  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  us 
which  in  some  respects  is  good  and  In 
some  bad. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  I  will  support  the  President  where 
I  feel  the  President's  program  is  sound 
in  this  field  or  in  any  other  field.  And 
certainly  in  no  field  can  we  afford  to 
play  politics.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  view  in  this  regard.  The  field  of 
civil  rights  is  another  field  of  the  kind 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
referred. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  look  forward  avidly  to  his 
full-scale  discussion  of  the  civil  rights 
program  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  an  expert  in  many  fields,  includ- 
ing the  field  of  farming.  I  am  not.  It 
is  very  edifying  to  have  the  Senator  give 


expression  to  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  farm  problem.  He  is  very  helpful 
in  showing  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion in  this  area  to  come  up  with  a 
proposal  which  is  either  fair  to  the  farm- 
ers or  to  the  consumers.  The  nonper- 
formance in  this  field  is  in  sad  contrast 
to  the  brilliant  promises  of  last  year.  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  Senator 
on  his  presentation. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  comment, 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  stated,  that  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
nothing  has  been  done.  This  indicates 
what  may  be  commendable  modesty  on 
the  part  of  the  administration.  If  the 
administration  does  not  plan  to  proceed 
in  the  civil  rights  field,  it  is  indeed  mod- 
est for  them  not  to  offer  any  plan.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  hear  this  modesty  in 
the  golden  period  of  promises.  It  is  only 
in  the  drab  era  of  nonperformance  where 
one  now  finds  the  administration  un- 
prepared to  offer  anything  In  the  civil 
rights  field  except  the  integration  of  the 
Washington  Redskins.  One  feels  that 
this  is  one  of  those  battles  which  the 
Indians  have  won.  To  that  extent  maybe 
the  cowboys  have  lost.  This  is  not  a  good 
month  for  cowboys.  I  suppose.  It  favors 
the  Indians  and  the  guardian  of  the  In- 
dians. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  at  an  early 
date  I  also  exp>ect  to  have  some  comments 
to  make  on  the  first  100  days,  and  on 
the  administration's  promises  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  Americans  to  know 
what  their  Government  is  doing  and 
their  right  to  be  kept  informed;  and  on 
the  sad  downfall  of  numerous  promises 
in  this  field  where  we  were  told  with 
high  indignation  only  a  few  short  months 
ago  that  it  was  improper  to  conceal  from 
the  American  people  anything  which 
their  Government  was  doing,  other  than 
matters  which  were  related  to  our  secu- 
rity or  which  were  of  a  classified  nature, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  revealed. 

I  will  comment  further  on  the  non- 
performance. While  we  were  told  that 
the  administration  would  have  a  great 
deal  more  information  to  give  the  public 
than  heretofore,  we  have  not  only  been 
deprived  of  that  information,  but  the 
clear,  pure  stream  of  truth  we  have  seen 
substituted  the  brackish,  murky  waters 
of  propaganda.  At  a  later  date  I  will 
address  myself  further  to  that  subject. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  remarks.  I 
will  look  forward  to  hearing  his  lengthier 
speech  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  to  follow  the 
Senator  as  close  as  the  calendar  will 
permit  with  my  own  analysis  of  the  first 
100  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  as  to  where  people  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  who  think  as  I  do  should  go 
from  there. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont on  his  speech  on  agriculture.  We 
in  the  big  cities  have  a  great  problem  in 
protecting  our  consumers.  I  like  the 
Senator's  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
initiative  shall  remain  with  Congress,  be- 
cause this,  in  essence,  is  the  p>eople's 
body. 
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I  take  great  heart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  initiated  a  process  of 
development  of  ideas  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  by  representative  Members  who 
have  a  modern  outlook,  which  my  col- 
league from  New  York  will  pursue  in 
civil  rights,  which  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  will  pursue  on  informa- 
tion, and  which  I  will  pursue  in  my 
speech  a  little  later,  and  perhaps  which 
later  we  may  pursue  in  the  foreign 
economic  field  and  perhaps  in  the  field 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

I  hopK?  very  much  that  other  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  similarly 
encouraged  by  the  fine  initiative  which 
has  been  shown  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  [  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
idea  of  harassment  in  the  minds  of  any- 
one who  has  announced  his  intention 
to  make  a  speech  at  a  later  time  on  the 
various  subjects  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  value  in  constructive  crit- 
icism, particularly  when  offered  by 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  my  apprehension  with  regard 
to  the  agricultural  ommbus  bill,  about 
which  I  spoke  today,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  question,  which  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case],  as  to  constitutionality 
of  Congress  turning  over  such  powers 
to  the  Secretary  as  are  contained  in  the 
bill.  There  is  danger  in  the  interpre- 
tation which  will  be  put  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  by  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  either  this 
year  or  10  years  from  now,  if  the  bill 
is  passed.  This  matter  concerns  me. 
no  matter  how  much  confidence  we  may 
have  in  the  present  occupant  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We 
must  remember  t.nat  we  are  legislating 
for  the  Office,  not  for  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  Office. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  >neld? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
the  understanding:  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  fioor,  and  that  the  remarks 
of  other  Senators,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, will  be  printed  in  another  part 
of  the  Record,  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  for  some  brief  remarks 
on  another  subject,  following  which  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Then  I  have  also  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
if  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  later  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  also. 

Mr.  McNAMiVRA.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  S"VMINGTON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  did  not  understand  the 
request. 

Mr.  "WTLLIAMJS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  a  brief  state- 
ment to  make  on  another  subject.  The 
Senator  from  Scuth  Carolina,  likewise, 


hac  a  brief  statement  to  make  on  an- 
other subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  both  of  them 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE    OF    REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  read  with  interest  and  gratifica- 
tion the  May  3.  1961.  article  written  by 
the  noted  national  columnist.  William 
S.  White,  who  is  greatly  respected  not 
only  for  his  intellect  and  integrity,  but 
for  his  sense  of  fairness,  as  well. 

For  me — or  any  other  Republican — 
to  have  said  or  written  what  Mr.  White 
wrote  in  his  May  3,  1961,  column  would 
have  been  ix)litically  suspected.  The  ex- 
pression by  him  on  the  subject  on  which 
he  wrote  is  far  more  readily  accepted 
free  of  p>olitical  suspicions. 

But  I  agree  so  much  with  what  he  said. 
I  could  not,  myself,  have  expressed  my 
own  thoughts  on  the  matter  better  than 
he  has.  I  call  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  his  column,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repttblicans  Practice  Restraint — Party's 
Self-Discipmne  and  Retusal  To  Jump  on 
Kennedy  Held  Admirable 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  Republicans  have  come  through  mag- 
nificently in  the  first  grave  test  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  act  with  responsibility  as  a  minor- 
ity party. 

Every  leader  of  every  wing  of  the  GOP  has 
seen  his  duty  and  done  it — from  Nelson 
Rockefeller  on  the  leftwlng  through  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  and  Richard  Nixon  at  the  party 
center  and  on  to  Senators  Styles  Bridges 
and  Barey  Goldwater  on  the  rlghtwlng. 

Every  one  of  them  has  refused  the  cheap 
temptation  to  leap  upon  President  Kennedy 
and  his  luckless  staff — which  is  to  say  upon 
the  United  States  itself — for  the  failure  of 
the  antl-Castro  Invasion  of  Cuba.  Every  one 
of  them  has  recognized  that  It  Is  not  simply 
Mr.  Kennedy  who  has  suffered  a  setback; 
that  It  Is  really  the  United  States. 

Every  one  of  them — Mr.  Elsenhower  most 
poignantly  from  his  own  still-fresh  memories 
of  the  burden  of  the  White  House — has  rec- 
ognized that  whatever  party's  President  is  In 
power  In  a  time  of  crisis  should  be  free  from 
sterile  second  guessing,  not  merely  In  ordi- 
nary fairness  but  also  under  the  highest  de- 
mands of  national  Interest.  For  no  President 
can  do  his  best  work  If,  as  the  already  suf- 
ficiently harried  representative  of  all  of  us, 
he  must  be  continually  protecting  himself 
against  those  of  us  who  bear  none  of  his 
responsibilities  but  are  ready  at  the  Instant 
of  any  failure  to  bite  at  him. 

Every  one  of  these  Republican  leaders,  to 
go  on,  has  recognized  that  to  spend  national 
energy  now  on  a  shrill  search  for  devils  about 
Cuba  would  be  worse  than  simply  school- 
glrllsh.  It  would  be  a  lament  for  the  past 
producing  nothing  for  the  future  beyond 
backbiting  and  national  divisions  which 
might  serve  the  Russians  but  hardly  us. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  has  put  the  thing  in  per- 
spective. He  has  contemptuously  rejected 
this  sort  of  thing  as  the  mere  witch  hunt 
it  would  be.  Wherever  we  have  been,  we 
have   been    there   already.     What    counts    is 


where  we  go  now.  An  inquiry  to  f\nd  facts 
might  be  one  thing;  a  scapegoat  hunt  would 
be  quite  another  thing. 

So,  11  It  Is  not  easy  to  find  large  ground 
for  much  satisfaction,  It  is  possible  to  find 
solid  ground  for  some  satisfaction  In  the 
behavior  of  the  principal  Republicans. 

Pt>r,  after  all.  their  right  restraint  is,  hap- 
pily. Infinitely  more  Impyortant  than  the  un- 
restrained righteousness,  after  the  event,  of 
the  handful  of  Democratic  second -gueesers 
and  their  friends  now  so  buflly  proving  how 
right  they  were  and  how  wrong  the  Presi- 
dent. 

And.  parenthetically,  they  were  "right" 
anyhow  only  in  the  sense  that  they  nearly 
always  prefer  to  settle  for  no  action  at  all 
rather  than  face  the  hard  dangers  of  any 
kind  of  action. 

Given  a  hotly  partisan  Republican  reaction 
to  Cuba,  on  top  of  this  earnest  self-vindica- 
tion by  such  Democrats  as  Senators  WnxUM 
PuLBRiGHT  and  Wayne  Morse,  the  President — 
and  the  country — might  well  have  been  para- 
lyzed on  policy  for  months  to  come. 

All  this  is  not  said  to  "defend"  a  man 
named  Kennedy.  Nor  was  much  the  same 
said  by  this  same  columnist  to  "defend"  a 
man  named  Eisenhower  when  much  the  same 
clack  was  raised  from  much  the  same  sources 
over  his  effrontery  In  sending  "spy  planes" 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  said  In  behalf 
of  an  institution  called  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  the  President  who  Is  elected  by  the 
people  to  run  their  foreign  affairs.  If  he 
does  not  "listen"  to  certain  Senators  and 
others,  so  what?  Their  opinions  often  are 
easier  to  come  by  than  his.  And  their  stra- 
tegic plans  can  be  comfortably  forgotten  if 
they  don't  happen  to  work,  and  none  the 
worse  for  It. 

And  (horror  of  all  horrors)  If  the  present 
President  went  so  far  as  not  to  "listen  "  even 
to  Adlal  Stevenson  and  Chester  Bowles, 
again  so  what?  These  two  disappointed 
aspirants  for  Secretary  of  State  are  admir- 
able men.  But  neither  Is  President.  And 
neither  bears  an  ounce  of  responsibility  or 
power  that  Is  not  assigned  to  him  by  the 
President. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
it  was  just  a  year  ago  on  May  23,  1960. 
when  partisan  attacks  were  made  on  the 
then  Republican  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  U-2  affair,  which  ad- 
mittedly was  badly  handled.  The  at- 
tacks that  day  reached  such  extreme 
partisanship  that  statements  were 
placed  in  the  Record  that  constituted 
nothing  less  than  slurs  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Those  statements  charged  the  then 
President  with  disgracing  the  United 
States  and  implied  senility  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  one  state- 
ment placed  in  the  Record  stated: 

Mr.  Elsenhower  had  no  right  to  so  disgrace 
the  United  States. 

Another  statement  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord read : 

We  had  better  start  elecUng  Presidents 
who  are  young  enough  to  keep  their  wits 
until  they  finish  their  terms. 

I  am  very  proud  that  no  Republican 
leader  sind  no  Republican  Senator,  a 
year  later,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  anti-Castro  invasion  of  Cuba, 
has  resorted  to  such  attacks  and  charac- 
terization of  our  young  Democratic 
President. 

I  am  very  proud  that  no  Repubhcan 
Senator  has  offered  similar  statements 
a  year  lat^r  as  "doctunentation"  for  stjch 
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characterization  as  was  done  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  May  23,  1960.  with  a  prefa- 
tory statement  of  admission  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  resist  suggesting  such 
claimed  "dociunentation." 

I  cite  the  words  of  Colimuiist  William 
S.  White,  as  he  wrote  in  his  May  3,  1961. 
column : 

The  Republicans  have  come  through  mag- 
nlflcently  in  the  ttrst  grave  test  of  their 
capacity  to  act  with  responsibility  as  a  mi- 
nority party.  •  •  •  Every  one  of  them  has 
refused  the  cheap  temptation  to  leap  upon 
President  Kennedy  and  his  luckless  staff — 
which  is  to  say  upon  the  United  States  it- 
.•eLf — for  the  failure  of  the  anti -Castro  Inva- 
idon  of  Cuba. 

I  am  very  proud  that  Republican  Sen- 
ators a  year  later  have  not  placed  in 
the  Recohd  statements  charging  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  with  having  disgraced  the 
United  States. 

;  I  am  very  proud  that  Republican  Sen- 
ators a  year  later  have  not  placed  in  the 
Record  statements  impugning  the  men- 
tal status  of  President  Kennedy. 

I  am  very  proud  that  Republican 
Senators  have  resisted  the  temptation  to 
place  such  alleged  documentation  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  am  very  proud  that  Re- 
publican Senators  have  refused  the 
chaap  temptation  to  leap  upon  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 


GREATEST  LIVING  AMERICAN 
AWARDS  BY  UNITED  STATES 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  1.  1961.  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  its  leadership  recognition 
dinner  during  the  chamber's  49th  con- 
vention in  Washington,  presented  its 
Greatest  Living  American  Awards  to 
three  outstanding  and  distinguished 
Americans:  James  F.  Byrnes.  Maurice 
Stans.  and  Herbert  P.  Buetow. 

We  in  South  Carolina  are  very 
pleased  that  one  of  our  States  most 
illustrious  sons  was  selected  for  this  high 
honor.  I  was  present  for  this  great 
occasion  and  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  great  standing  applause  which  was 
given  to  Mr.  Byrnes  as  an  additional 
recognition  of  the  magnificent  and  dis- 
tinguished services  he  has  rendered  to 
his  State  and  his  Nation. 

No  person  has  rendered  such  varied 
service  to  this  Nation  as  has  Mr. 
Byrnes — and  I  might  add  that  few 
Americans  have  seized  so  capably  and 
with  such  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  description  of  the  award 
and  the  citation  for  Mr.  Byrnes  be 
printed    at   this   point   in   the   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  award  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U-S.  Chambex  or  Commerce  Award  to  James 
P.  Btrnes 
I  The  Great  Living  American  Award  is  pre- 
sented for  personal  aclilevement.  It  is  pre- 
sented to  Individuals  who  have  made  "a 
unique  or  creative  contribution  of  wide  slg- 
nlflcance  to  human  progress,  and  to  ovir 
American  way  of  life"— individuals  who.  by 
their  ■•initiative,  self-reliance  and  effort, 
have  stimulated  or  encouraged  others  to 
work  for  the  solution  or  resolution  of  com- 
munity or  State  or  nationwide  problems  by 


voluntary  ettort"  And.  to  qualify  for  such 
an  award,  each  must  also  be  "a  person  of 
character,  a  person  others  look  up  to.  admire 
and  respect." 

Each  of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  will 
receive  Great  LJving  American  Awards  to- 
night meets  all  the  qualifications  I  have 
described,  and  others  as  well. 

The  award  itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  sliver 
laurel  wreath,  mounted  on  an  ebony  base. 
This  design  was  chosen  because,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  laurel  wreath  has  been 
the  emblem  of  personal  achievement.  The 
ancient  Greeks  dedicated  the  laurel  tree  to 
the  god.  Apollo.  They  wove  the  beautiful 
leaves  of  the  laurel  tree  into  wreaths  with 
which  to  crown  men  of  distinction  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  custom  spread  to  ancient  Rome — and 
eventually  the  word  "laurel"  came  Into  the 
English  language,  and  down  to  us.  It  Is 
one  of  our  most  sublime  and  poetic  words. 
In  its  meaning,  it  carries  the  majesty  of 
honor  and  merit — which,  after  all,  is  the 
only  true  majesty  of  life. 

I  will  ask  Arch  Booth  to  read  the  first 
citation. 

We  are  honoring  this  evening  a  true 
statesman. 

We  honor  him — 

For  the  unmatched  excellence  of  his  per- 
formance of  duty  in  an  unprecedented  ca- 
reer of  service  In  high  public  office,  as  a 
Member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Ck)vernor  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  as  Secretary  of  State; 

For  his  long  and  vigorous  fight  against 
Socialist  trends  in  this  country; 

For  hl3  earnest  and  practical  efforts  to 
safeguard  our  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment; 

For  his  effective  work  In  stressing  the  part 
which  the  individual  citizen  must  play  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  local.  State  and 
National; 

For  the  constructive  contribution  he  has 
made,  through  his  articles  and  books,  to- 
ward strengthening  the  American  way  of 
life: 

And  because  of  the  example  which  he  has 
always  set  as  a  person  of  character,  self- 
reliance  and  outgiving  spirit;  and 

We  salute  and  honor  as  a  great  living 
American — James  F.  Byrnes. 


ADDRESS  BY  R.  ALEX  McCUL- 
LOUGH.  GREENVILLE,  S.C.  BE- 
FORE SOUTH  CAROLINA  CON- 
GRESSIONAL   DINNER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  2,  1961,  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington, 
some  wise  advice  was  offered  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  constituents 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  the  unusual 
experience  of  working  as  a  schoolteach- 
er, a  newspaperman,  a  gubernatorial  as- 
sistant, a  U.S.  senatorial  assistant,  and 
also  as  the  officer  of  a  bank.  Mr.  R. 
Alex  McCullough.  of  Greenville,  S.C, 
vice  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
National  Bank,  presented  this  advice 
in  an  outstanding  address  which  was 
delivered  before  the  South  Carolina  con- 
gressional dinner  sponsored  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  McCullough  served  very  capably 
and  loyally  as  my  administrative  as- 
sistant during  the  period  1955-57.  and 
during  the  period  1951-54.  he  was  re- 
search   and    press    assistant    to    Gov. 


James  F.  Byrnes.  Since  leaving  Gov- 
ernment service.  Mr.  McCullough  has 
continued  his  keen  interest  in  govern- 
mental affairs  and  civic  responsibilities. 
In  view  of  his  keen  intellect,  unusual  ex- 
perience, and  his  interest  in  good  govern- 
ment, I  commend  his  address  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Comments  By  R  Alex  McCullough.  Vic« 
PREsmiNT  or  THE  SoxTrH  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank,  at  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Dinner,  Spon.sored  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  South  Caro- 
lina, IN  Washington,  DC,  Tuesday,  May 
2,  1961,  AT  THE  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
Mr.  President,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enjoy  a  rather 
close  relationship  to  government  from  three 
different  viewpoints:  as  a  newspaperman,  as 
an  employee  of  both  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, and  now  as  the  officer  of  a  bank. 
I  hope  this  triple  exposure  has  given  me  a 
basis  to  take  an  objective  approach  to  mat- 
ters of  government. 

Citizens  who  have  not  served  in  govern- 
ment often  are  Impatient  with  the  general 
slowness  of  Its  processes.  On  other  occa- 
sions— when  the  results  obtained  are  not 
satisfactory  to  individual  desires — govern- 
ment Is  condemned  for  falling  to  be  more 
deliberate  in  its  consideration  of  problems. 
Although  these  critics  of  governmental 
processes  are  sometimes  right  on  both 
charges,  they  cannot  accurately  Indict  gov- 
ernment on  either  count  without  Implicating 
themselves. 

Government  is  the  creation  and  Instru- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  Its 
strengths  and  its  weaknesses  are  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves, reflected  in  their  laws,  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  their  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. 

Government  was  not  created  for  the  in- 
dividual, but  for  the  general  good. 

When  Invdividuals  or  special  groups  want 
something  or  want  something  done,  they 
complain  if  government  moves  slowly.  When 
they  don't  want  somebody  else  to  get  some- 
thing or  don't  want  something  more  favor- 
able to  others  to  be  done,  they  object  to  the 
8p>eed  which  the  machinery  of  government 
seems  to  acquire. 

Citizens  outside  of  government  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  fair  and  objective 
when  they  want  something  or  when  they 
oppose  something  strongly.  Citizens  in  gov- 
ernment— elected.  app>olnted.  and  em- 
ployed— experience  the  same  difficulty  of  be- 
ing objective.  Requests,  demands,  and 
pressures  from  individuals  and  groups  of 
divergent  views  and  interests  make  it  Im- 
possible for  people  in  government  to  please 
everyone  on  any  issue. 

Good  citizens  and  nongovernment  or- 
ganizations have  the  resp>on8lbllity  and  ob- 
ligation of  knowing  the  facts  and  then  ask- 
ing government  only  for  those  things  In  the 
general  good  and  within  the  limits  of  con- 
stitutional authority. 

Unfortunately,  all  requests  to  government 
are  not  reasonable.  Many  are  solely  for  the 
selfish  gains  of  special  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. Regrettably,  many  such  proposals 
originate  in  government. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  fair  nnd 
objective  legislators  and  other  officeholders 
to  decide  their  positions  on  any  Issue  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  and  the  law,  as  best  they 
understand  them,  without  fear  or  favor. 
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This  prescription  for  citizens  and  their  rep- 
resentatives Is  simple.  However,  Its  use,  both 
Inside  and  outside  oi  government,  has  never 
been  widely  accepted. 

If  every  Issue  coming  before  the  Congress 
could  be  classified  as  "right"  or  "wrong," 
there  would  be  only  one  remaining  problem. 
That  would  be  who  would  decide  the  right 
or  wrong  of  an  issue.  We  won't  pursue  that 
point  because  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
most  Issues  Involve  more  complicated  ele- 
ments than  "right"  or  "wrong." 

Quite  often  the  objectives  of  opposing 
sides  are  nearly  the  same,  but  the  real  de- 
bate arises  over  the  proper  method  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  results.  Right  now  the 
widely  different  proposals  for  sustaining  and 
expanding  the  national  economy  illustrate 
this  point.  All  the  proposals  do  not  meet 
the  test  of  being  fair  and  objective;  but, 
certainly,  no  one  falls  to  agree  that  growth 
is  desirable.  The  disagreement  arises  over 
the  exercise  of  governmental  powers  and  the 
speed  with  which  they  are  exercised. 

An  additional  problem  which  citizens  and 
their  representatives  face  in  most  Issues  is 
the  matter  of  personalities.  Our  Government 
was  designed  to  be  a  government  of  law 
and  not  of  men;  but,  men  designed  the  Gov- 
ernment, men  are  running  It,  and  men  are 
supporting  it.  The  element  of  conflicting 
personalities  cannot  be  eliminated. 

This  makes  it  esf^ntial  for  all  of  us  to 
place  principles  above  persons — to  seek  what 
is  right  and  reasonable  regardless  of  appeal- 
ing or  conflicting  personal  relationships. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  the  area  of  personalities  that 
the  greatest  trouble  arises.  None  of  us  for- 
gets past  experience  and  all  of  us  react  to 
experience  with  other  persons  long  after 
a  particular  Issue  h^is  been  decided.  At  all 
levels  of  government,  and  In  International 
relations,  history  shows  that  personalities 
have  frequently  overshadowed  principles 
with  disastrous  results. 

For  the  general  gcod.  It  Is  Important  that 
we  avoid  letting  perionalitles  become  Issues. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  for  those  being  rep- 
resented and  those  who  represent  to  avoid 
predeterminations  until  all  the  evidence  has 
been  examined  on  every  question.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  such  objectivity  Is  more 
difficult  than  simply  saying  It.  but  objec- 
tivity should  be  a  constant  goal. 

The  day-to-day  details  of  government 
which  beset  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  cannot  be  visualized  by  those  un- 
familiar with  congri'sslonal  operations.  Du- 
ties and  responsibilities  imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  statutes  comprise  more 
obligations  than  any  Member  can  perform 
without  expert  ass.stance.  The  growth  of 
our  Government  to  Its  present  state  of  bu- 
reaucracy forces  o\ir  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, not  only  to  deliberate  and  legis- 
late, but,  also,  to  nerve  as  auditors  on  the 
activities  of  the  10  executive  departments 
and  the  multitude  of  Independent  agencies. 

The  Constitution,  in  article  I,  section  8, 
specifies  18  powerr  of  Congress.  A  few  other 
powers  are  stated  at  other  points  in  the 
Constitution  with  reference  to  special  sub- 
jects. Limitations  on  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress are  listed  in  section  9,  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,   and  in  several  other  references. 

But  in  all  their  wisdom,  and  In  their 
wildest  imaglnatior. ,  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  net  have  dreamed  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  today.  The  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  created  an  almost 
overpowering  burd>;n  on  the  Congress,  col- 
lectively, and  upon  the  Members,  individ- 
ually, with  their  isslstants.  I  know  it  Is 
an  impossible  task  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
details  at  all  times  Therefore,  general  prin- 
ciples and  policies  are  usually  more  Impor- 
tant than  details. 

Citizens  who  feel  that  consistency  Is  not 
a  virtue  practiced  by  their  representatives, 
and  that  Inconsistency  is  a  characteristic, 
should  apply  the  same  measure  to  their  own 
conduct  In  relations  with  their  Congressmen. 


The  citizen  who  believes  certain  principles 
apply  to  government  generally — economy  for 
example — should  be  consistent  enough  to 
have  the  rule  applied  in  his  own  State  as 
well  as  in  the  other  49.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress cannot  vote  "no"  on  all  general  ex- 
penditures and  "yes"  on  those  beneficial  to 
his  own  State. 

Members  of  the  Congress  represent  all  the 
people  of  all  the  States— political  friend  and 
political  foe.  They  cannot  avoid  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Someone  has  said  that  "the  test  of  a  man's 
true  character  is  what  he  would  do  If  he 
knew  it  would  never  be  found  out."  I  believe 
an  even  sterner  test  of  character  is  faced  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  know  that 
everyone  who  wants  to  do  so  will  find  out 
how  they  voted.  No  matter  how  many  times 
a  Congressman  pleases  his  constituents,  it 
Is  the  time  he  displeases  them  that  they 
seem  to  remember  longest. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  South 
Carolina's  congressional  delegation  is  well 
aware  of  the  close  examination  given  to  his 
voting  record  on  legislation.  Just  as  we  ex- 
pect our  Senators  and  Representatives  to  vote 
their  convictions  on  each  issue,  so  mvLst  they 
expect  to  have  thoee  votes,  pairs,  and  ab- 
sences scrutinized  by  their  constluuents. 
They  should  also  expect  and  welcome  con- 
structive comments,  either  of  praise  or  criti- 
cism. Eventually,  they  should  expect  their 
records  to  determine  whether  they  receive 
the  continued  support  of  citizens  who  seek 
constructive  legislating. 

I  use  the  word  "legislating"  Instead  of 
"legislation"  because,  so  often,  the  most 
constructive  legislating  Is  a  vote  "against" 
Instead  of    "for"   proposed   legislation. 

Organizations,  such  as  chambers  of  com- 
m-^rce,  and  the  people  generally,  should  spend 
more  time  In  studying  Issues.  We  should 
have  sound  reasons  for  our  positions  If  we 
exp>ect  to  be  effective  and  convincing  Then 
we  should  express  our  views  and  reasons  to 
our  representatives  at  the  appropriat,e  time. 
In  many  Instances,  Members  of  Congress, 
having  been  convinced  themselves,  can  win 
support  from  other  Members  by  usmg  the 
facta  and  arguments  supplied  by  constit- 
uents. 

Such  a  working  relationship  between  busi- 
nessmen and  the  Members  of  Congress  is 
certain  to  result  in  greater  understanding  of 
and  greater  mutual  respect  for  each  other. 

Even  more  time  consuming  and  often 
more  difficult  than  legislation  are  the  In- 
numerable "personal  services"  which  have 
become  a  part  of  the  Congressman's  dally 
routine. 

The  average  citizen,  and  even  those  who 
deal  with  such  matters  regularly,  expect 
their  Congressman's  assistance  In  solving  the 
ptizzle  of  bureaucratic  regulatloni.  which 
they  must  deal  with  at  times.  Government 
has  become  so  big  that  a  citizen  without  an 
introduction  by  his  Congressman  feels  in- 
significant before  a  bureaucrat.  Tills  should 
not  be  true,  and  often  there  Is  no  basis  for 
such  a  feeling.  Nevertheless,  proper  atten- 
tion has  to  be  given  to  the  constituent  who 
appeals  to  his  Senator  or  Representative.  At 
this  point,  the  Congressman  has  to  consider 
whether  he  can  legally  or  properlj-  go  be- 
yond a  mere  Introduction,  if  he  feels  his  con- 
stituent has  a  valid  request.  Sometimes 
there  is  disagreement  on  this  point  between 
Congressman   and   constituent. 

Probably  most  of  you  here  tonight  are 
familiar  with  these  problems,  but  what  can 
we  do  about  them?  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to 
think  I  have  the  answers.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  not  so  cynical  as  to  believe  that 
we  cannot  help  each  other  by  considering 
the  problem  openly. 

No  one  can  presume  to  advise  the  Members 
of  Congress  on  their  obligations  and  i  esponsl- 
bllltles.  That  U  the  "long  way  which  they 
must  tread  alone,"  after  they  have  assumed 
public  office. 


No  individual  or  group  can  set  the  stand- 
ards for  all  others  in  governmental  relations. 
None  has  a  monopoly  on  facts  or  wisdom. 

However,  there  are  practices  which  might 
be  better  employed  by  citizens  and  their 
representatives  alike  to  attain  greater  mutual 
understanding  in  dealing  with  the  compli- 
cated problems  of  Government. 

In  all  Interrelations,  citizens  and  Members 
of  Congress  should  first  evaluate  every  mat- 
ter on  this  basis ; 

1 .  Ls  it  necessary? 

2.  Is  it  for  the  general  good? 

3.  Is  it  fair  to  all? 

4  Can  It  be  done  without  the  action  of 
Government? 

5.  Can  Government  action  be  stopped  at 
the  minimum  essential? 

Those  questions  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out communication,  and  communication  Is 
not  simply  the  expression  of  one  person's 
ideas  to  another.  Real  communication  goes 
beyond  a  one-way  message. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  keep  those  of  us  back 
home  informed  of  their  views — through  the 
press,  radio,  television,  and  newsletters. 
They  do  an  excellent  Job.  But  we  mtist  do 
a  better  Job  from  back  home. 

Wo  must  express  ourselves  intelligently  on 
the  vital  Issues  of  current  legislation.  Right 
now  the  vital  Issues  Include  the  minimum 
wage,  aid  to  education,  social  security 
amendments,  aid  for  so-called  depressed 
areas,  tax  reforms,  secondary  boycotts,  and 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Any  citizen 
who  falls  to  make  clear  his  views  to  those 
who  represent  him  should  expect  to  obtain 
from  legislation  about  what  he  hns  earned. 

Government  needs  more  two-way  ex- 
changes of  facts  and  ideas  to  obtain  real 
communication  between  people  and  their 
representatives.  Communication  means 
sharing  and  the  Interchange  of  thoughts 
and  opinions. 

Better  communication  means  the  people 
and  their  representatives  will  both  be  better 
Informed.  Thus,  better  communication 
means  better  legislation. 

We  must  seek  constantly  to  strengthen 
our  lines  of  communications  In  the  Interest 
of  t>ett€r  government  for  better  citizens. 

We  cannot  escape  our  mutual  responsibil- 
ity for  the  economic  well-being  and  prog- 
ress of  our  State  and  Nation.  At  home  we 
must  be  Imaginative  and  resourceful  in  de- 
veloping and  administering  the  leadership 
of  free  enterprise.  In  Washington,  you 
should  be  ever  mindful  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment Is  the  least  gjvernment  and  that 
CO  legislation  is  better  than  bad  legislation. 

As  representatives  who  desire  to  represent 
and  as  businessmen  who  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented, let  us  strive  for  better  communica- 
tion and  greater  understanding  of  each 
other's  problems.  Such  mutual  efforts  are 
certain  to  result  in  public  well-being  which 
Is  otherwise  unobtainable. 


"RACE  AND  REASON:  A  YANKEE 
VIEW"— BOOK  BY  CARLETON  PUT- 
NAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  publication  of  a  new 
book  which  I  hope  will  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  by  everyone 
who  is  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
race  relations  in  this  country,  regard- 
less of  any  preconceived  ideas.  The  book 
is  entitled,  "Race  and  Reason:  A  Yankee 
"View."  and  was  written  by  Carleton 
Putnam,  the  author  of  the  famous 
Putnam  letters  concerning  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  desegregation  decision. 

In  this  book  Mr.  I*utnam  provides  a 
deep,  candid,  and  responsible  analj'sis  of 
the  circumstances  which   underlie   the 
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problems  between  the  races.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  objectivity  which  no  Amer- 
ican, regardless  of  color  or  status,  can 
safely  afford  to  Ignore. 

This  book  has  received  strong  endorse- 
ment from  Senators  Harry  Byrd  and 
Richard  Russell. 

Senator  Byrd  makes  the  following 
comments  in  his  endorsement  of  the 
book: 

This  book  should  be  read  by  people  in 
the  South.  North.  East,  and  West.  It  should 
be  read  by  Judges  and  educators,  the  clergy, 
those  In  government,  and  all  who  may  be 
held  responsible  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion and  molding  public  opinion. 

"Race  and  Reason"  refutes  fallacies 
which  have  been  perpetuated  in  all  sections 
at  home  and  in  many  areas  abroad. 

It  answers  questions  which  .lave  disturbed 
and  confused  well  meaning  men  and  women 
everywhere. 

Great  damage  has  already  been  done  by 
Bubtle  propaganda,  emotional  thinking,  and 
misguided  action  In  this  field.  Much  more 
Irreparable  harm  will  result  unless  Ignorance 
on  the  matters  discussed  in  this  book  can 
be  dispelled. 

Senator  Russell  has  this  to  say: 

Mr.  Putnam  answers  frankly,  fearlessly, 
and  forcefully  the  fundamental  questions 
that  are  involved  in  the  relationship  between 
the  white  and  colored  races  In  America. 
Surely  this  book  should  be  required  read- 
ing fcM"  all  Americans  of  all  sections  and 
of  ail  races  who  desire  a  full  understanding 
of  racial  attitudes  and  problems. 

The  book  contains  a  foreword  by  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Waring,  the  nationally  re- 
spected editor  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  the  Souths  oldest  news- 
paper. The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  foreword : 

This  book  is  a  signal  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  the  race  controversy.  No 
other  writer.  In  my  opinion,  has  yet  com- 
bined so  forceful  an  analysis  of  the  view- 
points of  both  North  and  South  with  so 
clear  a   grasp   of   the   reasons   behind   each. 

Carleton  Putnam  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  He  thoroughly  explores  the  ideology 
which  led  to  the  Supreme  Courts  decision 
In  the  desegregation  cases  and  traces  it  to 
Ita  source.  In  the  process  he  puts  race 
against  the  background  of  fundamental 
American  Ideals  with  arresting  results.  He 
presents  documented  facts,  and  discloses  a 
situation,  which  I  believe  should  be  brought 
to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  American 
people.  "Race  and  Reason"  may  well  become 
a  text  for  the  unorganized  majority  In  their 
battle  against  the  social  concepts  of  our 
minority  groups. 

If  there  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  inte- 
gration which  is  not  plainly  set  out  in  this 
volimie,  and  as  plainly  examined,  I  have  not 
heard  It.  The  writing  is  incisive  and  can 
be  read  by  the  layman  at  one  sitting  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  proflt.  The  author  has 
thought  through  many  Issues,  and  has  com- 
bined his  thinking  with  careful  research. 
He  gives  his  results  in  telling  sentences, 
crisp  and  spare.  In  these  pages,  any  legis- 
lator. Judge,  lawyer,  minister,  or  college 
debater  can  have  at  his  fingertips,  con- 
Tenlently  Indexed,  a  succinct  reply  to  every 
sophistry  advanced  by  the  propagandist  To 
those  who  recognize  that  the  salvation  of  the 
South  lies  in  the  education  of  public  opin- 
ion rather  than  In  rearguard  court  actions. 
•nd  that  our  national  leaders  must  be  told 
the  scientific  as  well  as  the  pollUcal  facts  of 
race,  this  book  will  be  indispensable. 

My  personal  enthusiasm  has  been  in- 
creased by  knowing  Putnam  himself.     He  is 


a  dyed-in-the-wool  northerner,  a  New  Eng- 
lander  collaterally  descended  from  both 
Israel  Putnam,  George  Washington's  first 
major  general,  and  Rufus  Putnam,  founder 
of  the  Ohio  Colony.  Putnam  is  a  Yankee  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  speaks  with 
detachment  and  from  what  I  may  term  the 
native  American  outlook.  Few  men  are  bet- 
ter qualified  by  Inheritance  and  training  to 
recall  us  to  the  principles  on  which  our 
Republic  rests. 

In  his  own  career  Putnam  has  been  singu- 
larly successful  both  as  a  practical  man  of 
affairs  and  as  a  scholar.  Graduating  with  a 
science  degree  and  with  honors  in  history  and 
politics  from  Princeton,  and  with  a  Jaw 
degree  from  Columbia,  he  was  for  15  years 
president  of  Chicago  &  Southern  Air  Lines 
and  later  chairman  of  the  lx)ard  of  Delta  Air 
Lines.  He  finally  retired,  in  his  early  SO's, 
to  write  biography,  and  has  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  field.  My  fellow 
Journalist,  Vlrginius  Dabney,  aptly  de- 
scribed the  situation  when  he  said  editorltilly 
that  the  first  volume  of  Putnam's  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  the  critics  turning  hand- 
springs. 

Putnam  writes  from  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, science,  and  law.  He  writes  from  na- 
tionwide experience  In  business,  and  from 
long  residence  in  North  and  South.  He 
knows  America,  Its  past  and  its  present.  I 
consider  his  message  imperative  reading  for 
Its  own  sake,  and  doubly  valuable  because 
of  the  man  who  speaks. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr.  Waring 
makes  mention  of  the  panel  of  scien- 
tists— Drs.  R.  Ruggles  Gates.  Henry  E. 
Garreti,  R.  Gayre.  and  Wesley  C. 
George — who  likewise  endorse  Mr.  Put- 
nam's book  in  the  introduction.  This 
is  what  the  scientists  have  to  say  about 
the  book  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
introduction: 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  minor 
or  detailed  points  made  by  the  author  of 
this  book,  we  feel  that  it  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  both  scientists  and  public  men 
wherever  racial  problems  exist.  The  facts  in 
it  cannot  much  lonsier  be  Ignored.  It  probes 
to  the  core  of  an  abscess,  yet  does  so  with  a 
healing  touch.  There  Is  logic  and  common - 
sense  in  these  pages;  there  is  also  Inescapable 
scientific  validity. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  interested  in 
more  information  on  this  outstanding 
book,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  review  of  the  book  written  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Harrigan  in  the  April  .30.  1961, 
issue  of  the  News  and  Courier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Books  in  the  Nrws — Race  and  Reason 
("Race  and  Reason:    A  Yankee  View."  by 
Carleton     Putnam.      With     a     foreword     by 
Thomas    R.    Waring.      Public    Affairs    Press, 
Washington.   DC,   125   pages,  $3.25). 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

UndersUnding  Ideas  is  the  most  important 
responsibility  of  a  historian.  Anyone  can 
recognize  an  event.  But  comprehending  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  ideological  currents  which 
influence  action  requires  deep  Insights  and 
calm  Judgment. 

Carleton  Putnam,  who  came  to  historical 
writing  In  middle  life,  possesses  understand- 
ing of  Ideas  and  their  Interplay  on  the 
American  scene.  His  study  of  the  equall- 
tarian  Ideology  in  ?Oth  century  America  Is  a 
real  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  times. 

"Race  and  Reason"  Is  no  narrow-gage 
analysis  of  the  segregation  dispute.     Neither 


Is  It  conceived  as  mere  literary  ammunition 
in  a  duel  between  regions  or  political  group- 
ings. Rather  is  it  a  scholarly  effort  to  put 
the  Issue  of  race  inside  the  framework  of 
American  traditions  and  world  history. 

Mr  Putnam  properly  looks  behind  May 
17,  1954.  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  decrees  In  several  school  cases 
He  digs  at  the  historical  roots  of  the  mod- 
ern vogue  of  equalitarian  thinking  on  race. 
With  sure  instinct,  he  finds  that  these  roots 
extend  back  into  the  1880's.  The  character 
of  the  United  States  began  to  undergo  major 
change  then  as  immigrants  and  their  intel- 
lectual spokesmen  pxjured  in  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europ>e. 

"The  new  arrivals."  Mr.  Putnam  notes, 
"were  not  readily  assimilated.  Starting 
under  what  they  considered  unjustified  dis- 
crimination, they  set  purposefully  to  the  task 
of  showing  they  were  Just  as  good  as  the  na- 
tive stocks  (as.  indeed.  In  many  ways  they 
were),  and  they  tried  to  do  this  by  proving 
all  races  were  equal  in  their  adaptability  to 
our  white  civilization.  Important  chairs  in 
several  of  our  leading  universities  were  taken 
over  by  these  men,  and  two  gererations  of 
American  youth  came  under  their  Influence, 
aided  by  others  whose  hearts  were  softer 
than   their  heads  were  clear." 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  parts  of  this 
book  Is  that  section  where  Mr  Putnam  re- 
counts his  correspondence  with  members  of 
the  academic  world.  Polite  inquiries  were 
greeted  with  sneers  and  ridicule.  Again 
and  again  he  heard  the  gambit:  "No  edu- 
cated man  believes  any  longer  •  •  •."  Hav- 
ing received  ar  educated  man's  challenge  on 
racial  questions.  Mr.  Putnam  declared:  "1 
observed  a  scurrying  for  the  intellectual 
exits." 

Without  anger  or  emotionalism,  Mr  Put- 
nam reports  a  tragic  deterioration  in  Ameri- 
can academic  freedom. 

Professors  of  genetics  and  other  relevant 
sciences,  he  reports,  "were  hesitant,  with- 
drawn, and  fearful"  when  approached  for 
comment.  The  reason,  he  adds  "was  not  far 
to  seek.  Their  employers  on  whom  their 
livelihood  depended — the  universities,  the 
museums,  tlie  foundations — were  either  con- 
trolled by  equalltarlans  or  were  intimidated 
by  the  race  taboo." 

One  scientist  told  him:  "I  cannot  commit 
academic  suicide.  I  still  have  work  to  do. 
But  when  I  retire." 

Mr.  Putnam  writes  the  truth.  As  any- 
one familiar  with  the  history  of  Ideas  In 
contemporary  U.S.A.  Is  aware,  a  "brain  cur- 
tain" prevents  serious  discussion  of  certain 
Intellectual  Issues.  No  Issue  Is  more  taboo, 
except  when  discussed  In  orthodox  equali- 
tarian language,  than  the  Issue  of  race.  Mr. 
Putnam's  book  should  be  a  challenge  to 
scientists  to  reassert  their  Integrity  and  to 
permit  free  discussion  and  Inquiry. 

What  "Race  and  Reason"  does  Is  to  help 
Anaerlcans  understand  that  the  tremen- 
dous, unthinking  drive  to  force  equality 
strikes  at  the  foundations  of  the  Nation. 

If  true  equality  is  not  to  be  earned,  as 
has  been  the  custom  In  ages  past;  If  equal- 
ity Is  to  be  a  gift  from  a  political  hierarchy; 
If  real  merit  must  give  way  to  ideology,  then 
the  rational  basis  of  national  action  is  un- 
dermined. 

The  driving  emphasis  on  racial  equality, 
irrespective  of  worthiness  by  objective 
standards,  brings  to  mind  the  institution  of 
"political  science"  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  field  of  life  sciences,  for  Instance,  emi- 
nent Soviet  scholars  have  been  repudiated 
because  their  findings  were  not  In  accord 
with  ofllcial  state  policy.  The  same  situa- 
tion applies  In  the  United  States,  with  re- 
spect to  scientific   investigation  of  race. 

While  "Race  and  Reason"  Is  a  scholarly 
analysis.  It  also  provides  the  reader  with 
answers  to  many  questions  raised  by  those 
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to  whom  total  racial  equality  Is  a  religion. 
As  Thomas  R.  Waring  says  in  his  foreword, 
the  book  offers  "a  succinct  reply  to  every 
sophistry   advanced    by   the   propagandist." 

No  review  of  this  book  should  close  with- 
out pointing  out  that  Mr.  Putnam's  views 
on  racial  mattei-s  are  endorsed  by  four 
eminent  sclentlsi*  whose  credentials  are 
printed  In  the  volume.  These  are  men  with 
international  reputations.  They  carry  proud 
records  of  scientific  publication  and  have 
been  honored  by  many  universities  and  sci- 
entific societies.  They  are  men  not  only  of 
proved  ability  but  of  proved  Intellectual 
courage.  Their  warranty  should  lead  per- 
sons Interested  in  scientific  Investigation  of 
race  to  give  a  careful  reading  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam's work. 


CAN  THE  COMMUTER  SURVTVE? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  an  article  in  the  May  6  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  describes 
the  American  commuter  as  the  No.  1 
problem  child  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
The  article,  by  Joe  Alex  Morris,  also  asks 
a  question:  "Can  the  commuter  sur- 
vive?" 

Unfortunately  the  author  can  give 
only  a  limited  prognosis  about  chances 
for  survival.  A  more  precise  estimate 
will  not  be  possible  until  we  as  a  nation 
make  basic  decisions  about  this  national 
problem. 

And  yet,  as  the  article  makes  dramati- 
cally clear,  decisions  are  overdue.  Mr. 
Morris  gives  a  useful  and  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  many  forces  now  pushing  us 
to  a  showdown  on  the  mass- transit  prob- 
lem. He  tells  of  a  Chicago  test  which 
proved  that  a  bicycle  ridden  by  a  boy 
was  the  fastest  vehicle  in  rush-hour 
street  traffic.  He  reminds  us  that  one 
transit  line  recently  built  in  the  median 
strip  of  a  suF>erhighway  carries  more 
than  four  times  as  many  persons,  per 
dollar-mile  invested,  than  are  being 
moved  over  the  expressway.  He  de- 
scribes one  study  which  indicated  that 
train  commutation  cost  a  little  more 
than  half  of  what  auto  commutation  cost 
for  an  entire  year  of  travel. 

Mr.  Morris  adds  new  evidence  that 
helps  us  arrive  at  an  irresistible  con- 
clusion. We  must  act  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  create  a  national  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  a  national  problem. 
My  mass  transit  bill,  for  instance,  is  just 
one  device  to  help  us  arrive  at  tliat  pro- 
gram. We  will  also  need  farsighted 
planning  and  hard  work  at  other  levels 
of  government,  too. 

The  final  service  performed  by  Mr. 
Morris  is  his  description  of  proposals 
for  regional  agencies  or  for  regional 
pacts  that  will  lead  to  areawide  action 
on  transit  and  related  problems. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  article  is 
a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  growing 
number  of  timely  reports  we  must  have 
to  understand  one  of  the  crises  we  face 
in  our  urban  areas.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  the  Commtttu  Suhvivkt 

The  American  commuter  Ls  much  abused. 
Cartoonists   malign   him   as    an    unshaven. 


sleepy-eyed  character  running  for  the  7:42 
train  in  the  morning,  or  stumbling  from  a 
bar  Just  In  time  to  miss  the  5:15  home  at 
night.  An  editorialist  may  describe  him  as 
an  unhappy  passenger  on  rattletrap  coaches, 
while  a  rail  executive  complains  that  he  Is  a 
parasite,  costing  the  Nation's  railroads  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  annual  deficits.  And  an 
urban  planner  may  warn  that  commuters 
who  use  automobiles  threaten  to  strangle. 
In  one  horrendous  traffic  Jam.  the  great  cities 
In  which  they  work  but  do  not  live. 

Victim  or  vUlaln,  the  commuter  has  now 
become  the  No.  1  problem  child  of  our 
metropolitan  areas,  and  his  future  Is  so 
important.  In  human  and  economic  terms, 
that  It  Is  engaging  the  attention  of  alarmed 
officials  at  all   levels  of  government. 

Nobody  can  say  exactly  who  is  responsible 
for  the  gigantic  mess  In  mass  transportation 
that,  by  some  kind  of  twlce-a-day  miracle, 
keeps  In  circulation  the  economic  llfeblood 
of  our  cities.  But  the  results  of  the  mess  are 
visible  In  paralyzed  mldtown  traffic,  long 
delajrs  at  highway  bridges  and  tunnels,  and 
the  shocking  deterioration  of  suburban  rail 
service.  It  has  been  estimated  that  traffic 
Jama  In  New  York  City  alone  cost  a  bUllon 
dollars  a  year  In  lost  time,  lost  sales,  and 
extra  expenses.  The  great  technological  ad- 
vances that  put  America  on  rubber  wheels 
have  slowed  urban  traffic  to  the  pace  of  19th- 
century  horsecars. 

In  Chicago,  for  Instance,  a  test  showed 
that  a  bicycle  ridden  by  a  boy  was  the 
fastest  vehicle  In  rush-hour  street  traffic. 

Morning  and  evening  rush-hour  com- 
muters are  an  old  headache  of  central  busi- 
ness districts.  The  railroads  would  like  to 
forget  that  back  in  grandfather's  day  they 
started  commutation  service  as  a  kind  of 
byproduct,  encouraging  city  workers  to 
move  to  the  coxmtry  by  offering  low 
monthly  fares  on  already  existing  rail 
lines,  even  giving  newcomers  free  trans- 
portation for  several  years.  When  the  sub- 
urbs grew  rapidly,  special  commuter  service 
had  to  be  established.  By  1929.  commutei 
lines  carried  457  million  passengers  a  year; 
if  the  railroads  lost  money  on  low  fares. 
Uiey  made  It  up  on  a  flourishing  freight 
traffic. 

But  change  was  coming — a  vast  Increase 
In  automobile  travel,  encouraged  by  publicly 
financed  roads  and  expressways.  Instead  of 
clinging  to  railroad  lines,  new  suburbs 
sprawled  across  countryside  open  to  automo- 
biles and  buses.  Rail  commutation  de- 
creased to  227  million  rides  in  1940,  despite 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  suburban  popula- 
tion, and  Is  has  remained  close  to  that 
figure  ever  since.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1960's,  with  our  suburban  population  up  to 
50  million — and  with  23  million  automobiles 
In  our  main  metropolitan  areas — the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association  reported  the 
threatened  collapse  of  rail  commutation 
service;  annual  deficits  totaled  almost  $60 
million.  The  raUroads  had  long  since  ap- 
pealed to  government  agencies  for  relief, 
complaining  that  competition  from  trucks, 
automobiles,  and  airplanes  had  cut  their 
revenues  until  they  could  no  longer  absorb 
commuter  losses. 

Totting  up  these  losses  Involves  the  alloca- 
tion of  costs  to  long-  and  short-haul  traffic — 
an  area  of  controversy.  Last  year.  Laurence 
V.  Pariiham.  a  consulting  engineer  for  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  testi- 
fied that  losses  claimed  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  for  Its  suburban  passenger  service 
were  "greatly  exaggerated."  Herbert  Ask- 
wlth,  a  member  of  the  Governor's  committee 
to  frame  legislation  for  relief  of  suburban 
railroads  In  New  York,  accepts  the  roads' 
figures  on  overall  passenger  deficits,  but 
had  long  asserted  that  their  allocation  of 
costs  is  wrong.  Rail  commutation  in  West- 
chester County,  he  figxires.  actually  produces 
"substantial  profits."     On  the  other  hand, 


when  the  Illinois  Central  had  Its  commuter 
deficit  checked  by  outside  auditors  a  few 
years  ago.  the  outsiders  Increased  the  rail- 
road's red-Ink  figures  by  »90.000  Most  Im- 
partial experts  consulted  by  this  reporter 
don't  challenge  the  available  deficit  figures 
In  general. 

But  everyone  agrees  that  commuter  lines 
have  deteriorated.  Changing  national 
habits — the  5-day  week,  the  movement  of 
Industry  to  outlying  districts,  the  growth  of 
suburban  shopping  centers — have  affected 
passenger  traffic.  Since  1933  average  costs 
of  railroad  supplies  and  average  straight- 
time  hourly  wages  have  Increased  250  per- 
cent, while  average  commutation  lares  have 
Increased  only  116  percent.  Taxes  have 
gone  up  42  percent  in  the  last  15  years, 
consuming  a  substantial  portion  of  com- 
muter revenues — 11.8  percent  in  New  York; 
14.9  percent  In  Boston.  Since  i.he  service 
loses  money,  credit  needed  to  buy  new 
equipment  has  been  virtually  uoavaUable. 
lu  the  East,  conunuters  riding  cais  built  25 
or  40  years  ago  are  likely  to  parboil  In  sum- 
mer and  freeze  in  winter. 

Worst  of  all.  the  rush-hour  traffic  has  held 
steady  or  even  increased  in  recent  years, 
while  ollpeak  traffic  has  dwindled.  The 
commuter  roads  support  rolling  stock  and 
train  crews  which  handle  maximum  busi- 
ness only  4  hours  a  day — 20  houj-s  a  week. 
The  New  York  Central,  for  example,  uses 
about  300  cars  at  peak  hours  to  move  40,000 
commuters  each  morning  and  evening.  But 
for  off  peak  traffic,  20  hours  each  weekday 
and  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday.  60  cars 
are  enough.  This,  as  any  expert  will  testify. 
Is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  try  to  run  a  railroad  at 
a  proflt. 

Another  source  of  pain  to  railroad  execu- 
tives is  comparison  of  their  deficits  with 
Government  expenditures — about  $9  billion, 
for  Instance,  In  the  year  1957 — on  highways, 
expressways,  airports,  bridges,  and  tunnels 
that  accommodate  competitors.  Phila- 
delphia, according  to  an  estimate  by  John 
A.  Bailey,  deputy  managing  director  of  the 
city,  spends  on  its  street  system.  Including 
traffic  police,  about  $27  million  a  year. 
That's  about  $50  per  car  per  year. 
He  estimates  that  Chicago  spends  $85 
and  Milwaukee  $90  per  car  per  year.  Refer- 
ring to  Government  subsidizing  of  competi- 
tive transport  systems  and  to  regulation  and 
taxation  of  the  railroads.  Vice  President  W. 
W.  Patchell.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
has  concluded  that  "the  railroads  today  are 
actually  subsidizing  the  public  and  the  com- 
munity.   This  we  cannot  afford." 

Then  why  not  abandon  raU  commuta- 
tion, letting  automobiles  do  the  Job?  The 
answer  Is  obvious.  At  peak  hours  in  five 
cities — New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Cleveland — about  330,000  com- 
muters travel  by  suburban  train,  355,000 
by  automobile.  The  automobiles  used  num- 
ber 223.500 — 100.000  in  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, 52.000  in  Chicago — all  trying  to  get 
into  central  business  districts  at  the  same 
time,  with  unhappy  results.  If  all  train  com- 
muters  switched  to  autos  and  buses.  It  is 
estimated  that  they  would  need  additional 
highways  costing  more  than  $17  billion.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  commuters  would  re- 
quire an  additional  20  square  miles  of 
parking  space. 

In  sprawling  Los  Angeles,  where  a  good 
rail  commutation  system  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  an  $800  million 
network  of  freeways,  two-thirds  of  the  down- 
town area  Is  now  devoted  to  the  storage 
and  movement  of  automobiles.  As  a  result, 
the  city  is  spread  all  over  the  map,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  central  business  district  has 
suffered,  property-tux  sources  have  dwindled, 
and  the  transportation  problem  has  become 
perhaps  the  most  baffilng  In  the  world. 

A  fact  not  generally  understood  is  that 
rail  commutation  normally  is  not  only  faster 
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than  travel  by  automobile,  but  cheaper  too. 
In  a  speed  demonstration.  Nancy  Kanzer  and 
her  twin  sister,  Patricia,  left  the  Chestnut 
Hill  station  of  the  Reading  Railroad  In  Phila- 
delphia at  8:16  a.m.  Nancy  took  the  train. 
Patricia  climbed  into  a  chauffeur-driven 
automobile.  Twenty-seven  minutes  later 
Nancy  arrived  at  the  terminal  In  mldtown; 
she  had  to  wait  16  minutes  for  her  sis- 
ter, whose  automobile  had  been  slowed  to 
11  miles  an  hour  on  a  5-mlle  stretch  of 
expressway 

Average  costs  per  mile  to  commuters,  as 
recently  reported  In  a  study  made  for  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  were  2  79  cents  by  suburban  rail- 
road and  3.2  cents  by  motorbus.  assuming  a 
5-mile  average  trip  The  out-of-pocket  cost 
by  private  automobile  was  estimated  at  3.5 
cents  for  one  person  per  vehicle  or  175 
cents  per  person  for  two.  plus  a  substantial 
charge  for  parking.  But.  the  study  added, 
the  full  automobile  costs  should  be  consid- 
ered: depreciation,  insurance,  and  vipkeep 
boost  th3  per  mile  expense  of  automobile 
commutation  to  10  cents  for  one  person  per 
vehicle  and  rnore  than  5  cents  for  two. 

Finally,  with  the  total  number  of  com- 
muters expected  to  Increase  by  50  percent 
in  the  next  20  years,  the  cost  of  providing 
additional  facilities  must  be  counted.  In 
building  freeways,  costs  vary  from  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  per  mile  in  some  cities  to  as  high 
as  $50  million.  But,  as  rail  executives  are 
fond  of  saying,  more  persons  can  be  moved 
at  peak  hours  by  two  railroad  lines  than  by 
20  four-lane  highways.  In  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, an  eight-lane  expressway  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $10  million  per  mile;  a  two- 
track  transit  line  was  built  in  the  median 
strip  at  a  cost  of  $4  million  per  mile.  Al- 
though the  railway  operates  at  only  30  per- 
cent of  capacity,  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority estimates  that  it  carries  more  than 
four  times  as  many  persons,  per  dollar-mile 
Invested,  than  are  being  moved  over  the 
expressway 

Such  urban  planning  experts  as  Wilfred 
Owen,  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Robert 
B.  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Stanley  Berge.  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  McKlm  Norton,  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association,  Inc  ,  have  concluded  that 
we  cannot  abandon  rail  commutation  if 
we  expect  to  preserve  our  great  cities  In  any- 
thing like  their  present  form  Instead,  sub- 
urban rail  service  will  have  to  be  Improved 
and  extended,  reversing  the  trend  toward 
abandonment  of  many  lines  or  reduction  of 
service.  The  problem  then  is:  How  do  you 
lure  motorists  back  to  commuting  trains? 
And.  If  you  succeed,  how  do  you  pay  for  rail 
commutation? 

Taking  the  first  question  first,  engineers 
believe  that  it  is  technologically  possible  to 
provide  vastly  expanded  rail  service  on  trains 
that  are  pleasant,  comfortable,  much  faster 
than  present  trains,  and  running  on  time. 
Considering  passenger  numbers  only,  there 
Is  the  example  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
which  carried  two  or  three  times  as  many 
commuters  cis  usual  when  last  winter's  snow- 
storms blocked  highways.  High  capacity 
alone  will  not  lure  riders  to  the  rails,  but 
convenience,  speed,  and  comfort  almost  cer- 
tainly will,  as  increasing  traflRc  congestion 
slows  automobile  travel  in  the  future. 

Engineers  already  have  designed  automatic 
metropolitan  transit  systems,  governed  en- 
tirely by  electronic  computers  and  running 
at  speeds  up  to  80  miles  an  hour,  which 
could  revolutionize  urban  and  suburban 
travel  at  reasonable  cost.  A  Princeton  expert 
has  designed  a  self-propelled,  electronically 
controlled  type  of  car  that  could  run  on 
suburban  streets  as  a  bus,  attach  Itself  to  a 
bus-train  on  an  expressway,  and  become  part 
of  a  railroad  train,  if  necessary,  to  reach  the 
core   of   a   big  city.     The   monorail   system. 


permitting  speeds  of  100  miles  an  hour  or 
more,  has  long  been  advocated  by  experts; 
and  in  recent  years  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  a  wheelleas  300-mlle-an-hour  ve- 
hicle designed  to  travel  on  a  thin  cushion  of 
compressed  air. 

Another  possibility  Is  a  suggested  system 
of  continuously  moving  cars  on  belts,  ele- 
vated, and  air-conditioned,  proposed  to  the 
city  of  Atlanta  for  movement  of  passengers 
in  the  central  business  district.  In  New 
York  a  respected  engineering  expert.  Col. 
S.  H.  Bingham,  former  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Transportation,  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  commuter  services  to  sub- 
urbs in  three  States,  with  automatic  central 
traffic  control.  Trains  would  move  in  and 
out  of  stations  without  human  supervision, 
and  would  have  air-conditioned  cars  with 
doors  spaced  for  quick  loading  and  unload- 
ing Speeds  would  range  up  to  80  miles  an 
hour,  and  Unking  of  lines  would  let  a  pas- 
senger travel  anywhere  In   the  area. 

All  these  advances  are  technologically  pos- 
sible, and  one  or  another  would  prevent  auto 
traffic  strangling  our  big-city  business  dis- 
tricts. In  this  effort  San  Francisco,  with 
about  215.000  dally  commuters,  may  become 
a  pioneer.  During  peak  hours  In  the  bay 
area,  San  Francisco  has  almost  50  percent 
more  automobile  traffic  now  than  It  had  5 
years  ago;  meanwhile,  rail  commutation 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  has  declined  Seek- 
ing a  cure,  the  five-county  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  proposed  a  regional  system 
of  rail  transportation.  Lightweight  modern 
electric  trains  governed  by  a  centrally  located 
electronic  computer  were  envisioned,  to  run 
over  100  miles  of  track  at  an  average  speed 
of  45  miles  an  hour.  Each  of  the  five  lines 
would  carry  60,000  seated  p>assengers  an  hour, 
five  times  as  many  as  a  six-lane  freeway. 
Pares  would  be  tabulated  by  computer  using 
a  charge-account  plate  system,  and  billing 
customers  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Officials  say  that  the  service  will  be  profit- 
able once  the  capital  cost  of  $926  million 
is  provided.  Under  present  law,  the  transit 
district  must  seek  the  capital  through  is- 
suance of  general  obligation  bonds,  secured 
by  the  property  tax  base  up  to  a  limit  of 
15  percent  of  assessed  values  in  the  five 
counties;  but  first  they  must  get  two-thirds 
of  the  voters  to  approve.  Other  means  of 
financing  part  of  the  cost  are  being  studied, 
and  the  legislature  has  approved  diversion 
to  the  project  of  surplus  automobile  toll 
revenues  from  the  Bay  Bridge. 

San  Francisco  may  one  day  show  us  how 
to  develop  a  regional  commuter  system  with 
balanced  rail  and  rubber  traffic.  But  what 
about  other  cities,  where  private  enterprise 
has  developed  subvirban  transf>ortation  over 
many  years,  often  at  a  financial  loss? 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  what  private 
ownership  can  do  is  seen  in  Chicago,  which 
at  peak  hours  has  about  100,000  rail  and 
76,000  automobile  commuters.  In  the  early 
1950's  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Burlington, 
the  North  Western  and  the  Rock  Island  roads 
were  losing  commuters  and  facing  mounting 
deficits.  Then  they  got  busy,  with  Chairman 
Ben  W  Helneman,  of  the  North  Western, 
taking  an  aggressive  role.  To  begin,  Heine- 
man  persuaded  the  Illinois  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  let  his  road  eliminate  most  of  21 
commuter  stops  inside  the  city,  where  he 
competed  with  rapid  transit  lines.  Then 
North  Western  Installed  a  computer  account- 
ing and  ticket  system  that  saved  money. 
Tickets  were  Issued  In  a  form  that  could 
be  slipped  Into  holders  by  each  seat:  and 
they  were  made  good  for  unlimited  rides, 
so  that  conductors  didn't  have  to  punch 
them,  thus  eliminating  losses  on  crowded 
trains. 

The  North  Western  began  buying  new  cars 
at  $155,000  apiece.  In  a  6-year  period  200 
cars    were   added,    well-lighted   coaches,   air 


conditioned,  handsomely  decorated,  easy 
to  keep  clean,  and  double-decked  to  carry 
161  seated  passengers.  The  new  cars  were 
made  up  into  trains  that  could  run  in  either 
direction  by  using  remote-control  equip- 
ment for  operation  of  the  diesel  engines, 
thus  eliminating  the  costly  and  time-con- 
suming problem  of  switching  at  terminals. 
In  all,  the  road  spent  about  $43  million  on 
modernization.  Having  added  75  trains  a 
week  on  one  line,  it  now  plans  to  Increase 
service  elsewhere. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  North  Western  began 
spending  $100,000  a  year  on  a  publicity 
campaign  to  tell  its  riders  about  the  Im- 
provements, and  to  attract  new  riders. 
Newspaper  advertisements  extolled  the 
benefits  of  railroad  speed,  of  time  to  relax 
and  read  the  newspapers,  of  alr-condltloned 
comfort  Instead  of  snow  and  cold  on  the 
highways.  Claiming  that  "you  can  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year, '  they  presented 
figures  to  show  that  auto  commutation  for 
a  40-mlle  round  trip  cost  $667.60  annually, 
whereas  the  cost  by  train  was  only  $367  84 

As  a  result,  North  Western  had  a  26-per- 
cent Increase  in  passengers  between  1954  and 

1959.  Reporting  a  deficit  of  around  $3  mil- 
lion a  year  when  the  campaign  began,  it 
showed  In  1959  a  profit  of  $30,000.  Other 
Chicago  roads  also  have  made  Improvements 
and  won  new  business.  The  Burlington, 
although  still  in  the  red  Ink,  Increased 
commuter  traffic  by  52  percent  In  the  1950's. 
The  Milwaukee  had  a  13-percent  increase 
from  1954-59,  and  Is  now  almost  breaking 
even.  The  Illinois  Central  turned  a  1958 
deficit    of    $679,000    into    a    slight   profit    In 

1960.  All  the  roads  have  had  fare  boosts, 
but  In  the  words  of  Helneman  there  Is  In 
Chicago  "a  growing  belief  that  conunuter 
operations  can  be  maintained  without  the 
aid  of  public  subsidies." 

A  different  approach  to  the  problem  has 
been  taken  In  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railroads  report 
total  commuter  deficits  at  $8  million  a 
year.  The  problem  was  a  common  one:  de- 
clining rail  commutation  and  Increasing  au- 
tomobile traffic.  Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth 
recognized  the  need  for  unifying  the  city's 
transportation  system,  but  the  Immediate 
task  was  to  prevent  collapse  of  rail  com- 
mutation. Acting  through  the  nonprofit 
Passenger  Service  Improvement  Corp ,  the 
city  began  in  1958  to  make  contracts  with 
the  two  railroads  to  (1)  Improve  service 
within  the  city  limits  by  using  more  and 
better  trains.  (2)  charge  lower  fares,  and  (3) 
provide  cheap  transfer  rides  on  bonus  buses 
serving  key  rail  stations.  In  addition,  the 
city  financed  a  $7  million  improvement  pro- 
gram on  the  lines,  and  expects  eventually 
to  spend  $25  million  on  modern  equipment 

The  PSIC  plan  was  put  Into  effect  by 
stages;  the  first  stage  increased  rail  commu- 
tation by  24  percent  in  a  year.  By  the  au- 
tumn of  1960  City  Solicitor  David  Berger  es- 
timated that  the  plan  was  keeping  about 
8,600  automobiles  a  week  out  of  the  down- 
town sector.  With  the  plan  extended  to  all 
lines  in  the  city,  the  contracts  will  cost 
Philadelphia  about  $1,500,000  In  1961,  but 
that  amount  actually  is  saved  the  riders  In 
lower  fares,  city  officials  believe.  Dilworth's 
administration  regards  the  plan  as  a  suc- 
cessful step  forward,  but  It  cannot  fully  suc- 
ceed unless  it  Is  extended  to  adjoining  coun- 
ties, where  most  of  the  commuters  live. 

Inevitably  plans  for  such  an  extension  run 
Into  political  obstacles.  The  problem  Is  to 
get  coordinated  action  and  tax  money  not 
Just  from  a  city,  but  also  from  adjacent 
towns  and  counties  where  political  rivalries, 
divergent  interests,  and  even  resentment  to- 
ward the  city  obstruct  broad  planning.  "The 
biggest  load  the  rail-commutation  system 
carries,"  one  railroad  executive  said  wryly. 
"is  politic*." 
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The  problem  becomes  even  more  compli- 
cated in  New  York  City,  where  railroads 
carrying  about  half  of  the  city's  400,000 
conunuters  have  been  reducing  service, 
abandoning  lines,  threatening  to  go  out  of 
business,  and  actually  going  broke.  Is  this 
crisis  Just  a  problem  for  the  city,  where 
commuters  earn  some  $2,225  million  a  year? 
Or  U  It  also  the  problem  of  adjacent  coun- 
ties, or  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  where  the  com- 
muters live?  Obviously  It  Is  a  regional  or 
Interstate  problem. 

The  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  operating 
wholly  within  New  York  State  and  carrying 
more  passengers  than  any  other  road  in  the 
country,  went  bankrupt  in  1949.  The  road 
had  been  trying  for  29  years  to 
get  a  fare  raise.  Equipment  was  run  down 
and  service  was  erratic.  But  abandonment 
of  a  line  carrying  100,000  conunuters  a  day 
meant  chaos,  so  the  St.ite  government 
stepped  In.  It  created  the  Long  Island 
Transit  Authority,  and  set  up  a  12-year 
rehabilitation  program.  About  half  of  all 
local  and  State  taxes,  amounting  to 
$2,225,000  a  year,  was  forgiven.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  which  owns  the  Long  Is- 
land, agreed  to  forgo  for  12  years  any 
return  on  Its  $100  million  Investment,  In- 
cluding $2  million  a  year  Interest  on  bonds. 
The  Long  Island  was  given  the  right  to  raise 
fares  enough  to  break  even,  and  it  has  since 
boosted  fares  about  20  percent. 

This  gave  L  I  R  R.  President  Thomas  M. 
Goodfellow  breathing  time  and  about 
$65  m^llllon  with  which  to  work.  He  bought 
222  new  air-conditioned  cars,  rebuilt  456 
others,  modernized  the  system  to  speed  up 
traffic,  added  10,000  new  parking  spaces  at 
suburban  stations,  and  maintained  a  record 
of  98  percent  "on  time"  trains.  While  other 
roads  were  declining,  the  L  I.R  R.  became 
one  of  the  best  commuter  systems  In  the 
country,  registering  a  gain  of  almost  7  per- 
cent in  passengers  by  the  late   1950's. 

Unfortunately  these  reforms  didn't  put  the 
L.Ija.R.  on  Easy  Street.  It  reported  business 
falling  off  In  1960,  due  to  competition  with 
new  expressways,  and  said  It  would  need 
more  public  assistance  In  1961,  or  permission 
to  reduce  service,  or  to  increase  fares.  Fur- 
thermore. It  has  been  paying  nothing  on  its 
debts,  and  no  return  on  Its  bonds,  and  Its  tax 
relief  Is  scheduled   to  expire  In   1963. 

The  troubles  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
which  carries  30,000  commuters  dally  to  New 
York,  have  been  worse.  Despite  fare  boosts 
and  schedule  cuts,  the  road  was  on  the  point 
of  bankruptcy  In  1960  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  approved  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  $8  million  In  loans  to  keep  It 
going.  Then  the  Governors  of  New  York, 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachu- 
setts set  up  an  Interstate  staff  committee 
that  recommended  a  4-year.  $55  million 
program  of  tax  relief,  fare  Increases,  and  op- 
erating economies — a  stopgap  formula,  with 
a  long-range  program  to  be  spelled  out  later. 
The  interim  \  Ian  requires  approval  of  all  four 
State  legislatures  and  of  other  governmental 
units  if  it  Is  to  be  effective. 

Although  in  this  instance  the  four  States 
started  working  harmoniously  on  the  relief 
program,  that  "if"  is  important  In  seeking  to 
solve  any  commuter  problem  that  cuts  across 
political  boundaries  such  as  city  or  State 
lines.  Philadelphia's  plan,  for  example,  can 
be  fully  successful  only  if  it  can  overcome 
obstacles  to  cooperation  by  surrounding 
counties. 

Speaking  generally,  provision  for  rail  com- 
mutation is  being  seen  as  a  "public  responsi- 
bility." The  San  Francisco  plan  is  designed 
to  use  taxing  power  to  provide  coordinated 
urban  mass  transportation.  In  1969  New 
York  State  in  cooperation  with  municipali- 
ties granted  some  $16  million  In  tax  relief 


to  railroads,  and  established  a  railway- 
equipment  fund  of  $20  million  for  purchase 
of  new  conunuter  cars,  to  be  leased  to  the 
roads.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1960 
provided  for  a  $6  million  annual  program  of 
aid  to  rail  commutation,  by  means  of  con- 
tracts for  service  with  railroads.  In  1958 
Massachusetts  paid  the  New  Haven  $900,000 
to  continue  service  on  the  Old  Colony  com- 
muter branch  for  a  year,  and  collected  the 
money  by  assessment  from  Boston  and 
suburban  towns. 

For  the  most  part,  these  schemes  are 
patchwork  efforts  to  keep  the  commuter 
trains  running.  Instead  of  long-range  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem,  requiring  coopera- 
tion at  the  city.  State,  and  Federal  level. 
The  political  difficulties  of  such  cooperation 
are  lllxistrated  by  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  from  a  citizen  living  outside 
the  commutation  area:  "As  a  taxpayer,  I 
wish  to  protest  being  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  the  suppwrt  of  railroads  which 
do  not  serve  the  area  In  which  I  live.  We 
have  had  no  passenger  service  for  years. 
Why  should  (we)  help  pay  for  transfwrta- 
tlon  of  New  York  commuters?  The  com- 
muters have  been  riding  at  the  expense 
of  the  railroads  until  they  are  broke." 

Political  and  sectional  differences  are 
vl\-ldly  Illustrated  In  Boston,  where  sub- 
urban railroad  commutation  has  dwindled 
to  around  24.000  riders  per  day  and  mid- 
town  traffic  congestion  has  reached  critical 
prop>ortlons.  The  New  Haven,  still  gripped 
by  financial  convulsions,  ended  service  on 
the  Old  Colony  line  after  1  year  of  subsidy, 
and  the  Boston  &  Albany  wants  to  drop  its 
service  to  western  suburbs.  The  rapid  trans- 
it service  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority, which  carries  city  residents  to  work, 
opened  a  branch  in  1959  that  extended  one 
line  about  12  miles  from  the  downtown  area; 
3.000  passengers  a  day  promptly  Increased  to 
27,000,  Including  many  suburbanites  who 
drove  to  the  outer  terminus  from  outlying 
districts. 

Some  experts  believe  that  Boston's  prob- 
lem could  be  solved  by  extending  all  MTA 
lines  into  the  suburbs.  But  the  MTA  is 
losing  around  $20  million  a  year,  which  is 
paid  by  Boston  and  13  districts  In  which  It 
operates.  Other  outlying  districts,  especially 
those  whose  commuters  can  drive  to  existing 
MTA  stations,  dont  want  to  pay  a  share 
of  the  deficit,  and  have  refused  to  vote  for 
extension  of  the  service. 

In  view  of  these  crises,  what  can  be  done 
to  solve  the  rail-commutation  problem  and 
save  our  central  business  districts?  There 
are  those  who  agree  with  George  Alpert, 
president  of  the  New  Haven,  In  saying  that 
commutation  by  rail  Is  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  subsidy 
in  some  form  to  take  up  the  deficits. 

Alpert  recently  suggested  that  commuta- 
tion service  could  be  completely  modern- 
ized and  put  on  Its  financial  feet  by  a  com- 
bination of  three  things:  Tax  relief,  gradual 
fare  Increases  In  line  with  rising  costs  In 
other  fields,  and  Indirect  subsidization  such 
as  State  maintenance  of  grade  crossings. 
Some  rail  executives,  including  the  Long 
Island's  Goodfellow,  have  Indicated  support 
for  establishment  of  regional  agencies  to 
plan  coordinated  rail,  bus,  and  automobile 
transport  and  to  make  contracts  with  the 
railroads  to  supply  the  necessary  service  at 
set  standards,  as  In  Philadelphia.  Deficits 
would  be  met  by  some  kind  of  subsidization. 

Subsidization  is  an  abhorrent  word  to 
many  rail  executives,  however,  and  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  agree  with  a  prom- 
inent railroad  official  who  recently  said  that 
a  solution  can  be  found  by  giving  railroads 
"complete  tax  relief  and  complete  freedom 
to  provide  services  and  schedules  at  rates 
which  the  railroads  would  determine  to  pro- 


duce a  fair  rettrm."  This  proposal  seerru 
unlikely  to  be  any  more  popular  than  the 
argument,  put  forward  by  some  planning 
experts,  that  the  eventual  solution  must  be 
public  ownership  of  the  railroads,  with  the 
Goverrunent  making  up  deficits. 

Most  students  of  urban  planning  see  the 
problem  as  twofold:  a  need  for  Immediate  re- 
lief to  prevent  further  declines  in  rail  serv- 
ice and  some  long-term  formula  for  ex- 
panding the  service.  Senator  Harrison  A. 
WuxiAMS  of  New  Jersey  has  a  bill  before 
Congress  providing  $325  million  In  low-cost, 
long-term  loans  to  benefit  mass  transporta- 
tion. A  study  by  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce  Conunlttee  has  recom- 
mended direct  loan  of  Federal  funds  for  cap- 
ital Improvements  on  suburban  railroads,  as 
well  as  tax  relief. 

Speculating  on  a  long-range  solution,  most 
experts  on  planning  have  little  doubt  that 
commutation  must  be  regarded  as  a  public 
responsibility  entitled  to  support  from  va- 
rious levels  of  government,  with  some  kind 
of  capital  financing  or  subsidy.  "We  can't 
continue  the  fiction  that  rail  commutation 
Is  profitable,"  one  authority  said  recently, 
"even  if  It  may  be  self-supporting  In  unusual 
circumstances." 

Equally  Important  are  proposals  to  create 
regional  agencies  with  power  to  plan  trans- 
portation in  relation  to  land  use,  to  Issue 
bonds  and  Impose  taxes  with  approval  of  the 
voters,  and  to  settle  disputes  arUlng  when 
city,  county,  or  State  boundaries  are  crossed. 
Unlike  such  arms  of  government  as  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  the  regional  agency 
should  be  able  to  draw  off  excess  revenue 
from  profitable  operations,  like  a  toll  bridge, 
in  order  to  support  a  losing  public  service 
like  rail  corrunutatlon.  To  an  extent,  this  Ls 
what  Is  being  attempted  now  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

As  an  unlikely  Ideal,  however,  the  regional 
agency  should  have  the  power  to  pool  all 
forms  of  commutation  and  all  finances. 
Some  experts  believe  the  pool  should  Include 
revenues  from  parking  services  and  taxlcabs, 
along  with  bridge  and  tunnel  tolls,  and  that 
there  should  be  toll  charges  for  expressways 
leading  Into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Such 
details  may  seem  fantastic,  but  the  basic  idea 
of  regional  control  Is  generally  accepted.  As 
early  as  1955  the  Urban  Traffic  and  Trans- 
portation Board  of  Philadelphia  expressed  the 
widely  held  belief  that  the  only  logical 
means  of  relieving  the  crisis  was  to  get  trans- 
portation out  of  the  hands  of  numerous  un- 
coordinated agencies — there  are  actually  46,- 
000  governmental  units  in  the  country  that 
have  some  degree  of  control — and  Into  the 
hands  of  a  regional  organization  "This  re- 
gional agency, "  It  added,  "should  be  respon- 
sible for  development  and  control.  It  should 
be  vested  with  the  powers  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  regional  transportation  program." 

Unfortunately  no  clear  pattern  of  respon- 
sibility for  metropolitan  planning  can  be 
seen  at  present,  according  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  Robert  B.  Mitchell.  "Ap- 
parently,"  he  says,  "most  metropolitan  areas 
are  not  ready  to  take  the  initiative  and  to 
overcome  local  Jealousies.  The  States  are  the 
only  governmental  bodies  with  overall  Juris- 
diction In  most  metropolitan  areas.  They 
should  give  officials  of  these  areas  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  lead,  but  If  they  do  not, 
the  States  have  the  clear  responsibility  to 
proceed  without  them." 

The  time  for  action  may  be  shorter  than 
we  think.  "Of  one  thing  I  am  certain," 
David  I.  Mackie,  chairman  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Presidents  Conference,  said  recently, 
"If  it  is  left  up  to  the  railroads  to  continue 
conunuter  service  without  sidequate  tax  i^Uef 
and  without  the  Government  giving  them 
equal    treatment   with   competing   forms   of 
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tranaport&tion,  there  will  be  no  commuter 
service  operated  by  railroa<i«  In  1970  except 
under  compulsion.  And  compulsion  will  In- 
evitably bring  financial  r\iln. " 


NEED  FOR  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICAN  STATES  SECURITY 
FORCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 212  years  ago  when  Fidel  Castro 
seized  power  in  Cuba.  Senator  George 
A.  Smathers  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise 
his  voice  warning  that  Castro  was  not 
the  Cuban  Robin  Hood  he  claimed  to  be. 
I  Senator  Smathers  cautioned  that 
known  Communists  were  being  put  into 
key  positions  of  power  when  Castro  took 
over.  He  called  upon  Castro  to  announce 
that  free  elections  v.ould  be  held  in  the 
country  if  he  really  wanted  to  demon- 
strate that  his  government  was  a  demo- 
cratic one.  Senator  Smathers  urged  our 
State  Department  not  to  recognize  the 
Castro  government  until  at  least  an  an- 
nouncement for  free  elections  was  made 
in  Cuba. 

Senator  Smathers  also  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  hemispheric  security 
force  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  police 
force  which  he  envisioned  would  be  a 
small,  highly  mobilized  force,  armed 
with  the  most  modem  weapons.  Its  per- 
sonnel would  be  recruited  from  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Its  operation  would 
be  completely  directed  by  the  OAS. 

For  several  years,  Senator  Smathers 
has  time  and  again  urged  that  such  a 
force  be  established  and  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  the  OAS  to  get 
the  police  force  started.  But  again  his 
pleas  were  ignored.  Now  unfortunately, 
at  the  most  crucial  time  in  the  history 
of  the  OAS,  that  group  lacks  the  police 
force  wliich  might  well  be  needed  to 
carry  out  some  of  its  mandates  against 
the  Castro-Communist  government. 

Mr.  Gould  Lincoln,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  has  written  an  enlightening  column 
about  Senator  Smathers'  proposal  for  a 
police  force  and  I  ask  that  his  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Need  for  an  OAS  Sectjritt  Force 
I  (By  Gould  Lincoln) 

President  Kennedy  Is  wisely  seeking 
quick  action  by  this  country — and  also  by 
the  countries  oX  Latin  America — to  promote 
social  and  economic  progress  as  an  impor- 
tant step  to  halt  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Already  his  message  to  Congress  urging 
prompt  appropriation  of  $500  million,  au- 
thorized by  the  86th  Congress,  and  also  an- 
other $100  million  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  earthquake-torn  southern  Chile,  plus  his 
address  to  the  representatives  of  18  of  the 
American  nations  at  the  White  House,  Is  de- 
scribed as  "the  Kennedy  doctrine"  by  Latin 
Americans  as  well  as  by  North  Americans. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  vividly  described  the  need 
(a)  of  aiding  Latin  America  toward  social 
progress.  Including  the  elimination  of  illiter- 
acy, the  Improvement  of  health  conditions, 
of  hotislng  and  the  use  and  distribution  of 


land  and  (b)  of  aiding  the  economy  of  these 
countries  from  outside  resources.  The  first 
step,  the  President  stressed,  should  be  social 
progress,  so  that  economic  aid  could  later 
be  properly  administered. 

Senator  Giohce  SMAXHrRs,  of  Florida,  a 
student  of  Latin  American  affairs,  has  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  the  President's  Latin 
America  program.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
p>orter  of  the  Eisenhower  recommendations 
which  led  the  last  Congress  to  authorize  the 
funds  now  requested  by  President  Kennedy. 
The  fact  that  the  authorization  law  already 
has  been  enacted  has  expedited  action  by 
the  new  Congress,  if  It  will  give  heed  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  message— as  it  Is  expected  tc  do. 

OAS    SECLTirrT    FORCi: 

Another  step  In  the  fight  against  a  spread 
of  communism,  in  the  opinion  of  Senator 
Smathkbs.  should  be  promptly  taken — the 
formation  of  an  OAS  (Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States)  security  force,  a  military  force 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  any  aggression, 
such  as  that  which  Cuba's  Castro  tried  in 
Panama,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica  and  other 
Latin  American  countries,  and  any  aggres- 
sion by  any  Latin  American  country  against 
another.  The  need  for  such  a  security  force, 
provided  by  all  these  American  states  and 
capable  of  being  airborne  to  any  spot  In  the 
hemisphere  in  record  time,  has  been  urged 
upon  the  OAS,  but  has  not  been  authorized 
or  established.  The  organization  at  present 
can  only  pass  resolutions  for  the  setup  of 
armed  forces  to  preserve  peace,  a  time-con- 
suming way  of  doing  business  at  best.  If 
necessary  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smathers 
believes,  should  take  the  lead  In  moving  for 
a  security  force  of  this  kind. 

One  benefit  which  could  arise  from  this 
OAS  security  or  peace  force  is  a  disarma- 
ment agreement — or  limitation  of  arma- 
ments— among  the  Latin  American  nations, 
some  of  which  now  spend  large  amounts  of 
money  every  year  to  maintain  armed  forces. 
Indeed,  It  is  reported  that  In  some  of  these 
countries  one-third  of  the  entire  budget  is 
allocated  to  the  military  forces.  The  money 
so  expended  might  well  be  used  by  these 
countries  for  social  and  economic  develop- 
ments within  their  bc«-ders. 

As  Senator  Smathers  has  said.  If  It  Is 
proper  for  the  establishment  of  NATO,  with 
Its  armed  forces,  to  repeal  aggression  and 
keep  the  peace  In  the  North  Atlantic,  it 
should  be  eminently  proper  for  OAS  to  have 
a  similar  security  force  to  safeguard  peace 
in  the  Americas.  Also,  if  there  is  danger  of 
a  nuclear  armed  attack  on  this  hemisphere, 
the  defense  will  necessarily  come  from  the 
United  States,  which  Is  equipped  to  resist 
any  such  attack  by  Riissla  and  its  Commu- 
nist alUes. 

PROGRAM    OVERDUK 

Quite  naturally,  Castro  and  his  Commu- 
nist followers  In  Cuba  have  already  begun 
to  scream  becaiise  of  the  Kennedy  doctrine, 
and  they  will  scream  even  louder  if  the  OAS 
does  provide  a  strong  well-armed  security 
force.  His  charges  of  U.S.  Imperialism  wtU 
fall  on  deaf  ears  in  the  Americas  If  they  all 
take  their  full  part  In  a  secixrlty  force. 

The  program  now  advocated  by  President 
Kennedy  has  been  overdue.  Too  long  this 
country  has  not  given  enough  attention  to 
aid  for  its  southern  neighbors  In  the  mat- 
ters of  social  and  economic  advancement. 
The  money  now  requested  by  the  President 
Is  for  the  Inter-American  Fund  for  Social 
Progress  set  up  by  the  Bogota  Conference. 
Mr.  Kennedy  In  his  message  to  Congress  com- 
mented: "Social  progress  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  economic  development.  It  is  an  effort 
to  create  a  social  framework  within  which 
all  the  people  of  a  nation  can  share  In  the 
benefiU  of  prosperity  and  parUclpate  In  the 


process  of  growth.  Economic  growth  without 
social  progress  lets  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  remain  In  poverty  while  a  priv- 
ileged few  reap  the  benefits  of  rising  abun- 
dance. '  The  President  said  emphatically, 
however,  that  the  move  for  social  progress 
was  only  a  first  step — that  much  must  be 
done  to  advance  the  economy  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  To  this  extent,  the 
Kennedy  program  may  be  likened  to  the 
Marshall  plan  which  worked  so  effectively 
after  the  Second  World  War  to  aid  In  re- 
viving the  economies  of  the  Western  European 
nations. 


THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  DAYS  OP  THE 
KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  April  30 
marked  the  100th  day  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  It  is  a  time  for  a  first 
evaluation  of  the  new  President,  his 
leadership,  and  his  program. 

The  hundred-days'  period  as  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  accomplishments 
of  a  new  administration  is,  of  course, 
arbitrary.  But  it  is  a  span  with  some 
historical  precedent,  and  the  President 
himself,  in  his  campaign,  has  tagged  this 
period  as  "crucial"  in  establishing  his 
legislative  leadership.  Thus  the  hun- 
dred-days' concept  has  been  persistently 
rooted  in  the  public  consciousness  during 
all  these  early  moves  of  the  Kermedy 
administration. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken]  led  off  very  admirably  today  with 
an  analysis  of  agricultural  policy.  We 
already  know  that  other  Senators  will 
speak  on  similar  subjects.  My  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kea'ting]  will  speak 
on  civil  rights.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScottI  will  speak  on 
information.  Perhaps  other  Senators 
will  be  moved  to  speak  in  the  same  vein. 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  time  to 
state  the  character  of  the  opposition  that 
is  contemplated  by  Republicans  like 
myself  in  the  days  ahead.  Other  Sen- 
ators have  their  own  identification.  I 
speak  in  those  terms  today  only  for 
myself. 

I  think  we  should  evaluate  the  100 
days.  More  importantly,  the  country 
should  be  clear  as  to  what  Senators  like 
myself  should  support  where  support  is 
dictated,  and  what  Senators  like  myself 
must  oppose  where  opp>osltion  is  dic- 
tated, and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more 
important,  to  offer  constructive  alterna- 
tives where  these  are  required  by  the 
desirability  of  the  objectives  to  be  at- 
tained. An  exposition  of  our  ideas  in 
the  way  wliich  is  here  proposed  is  the 
most  congenial  for  this  purpose  to  our 
congressional  tradition  and  practice. 

The  hundred-days  period  is  basically 
a  test  as  to  whether  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent has  used  the  momentum  of  his 
election  to  achieve  his  major  goals  as 
developed  in  the  campaign.  I  feel  by 
this  standard  President  Kennedy  has 
given  up  the  impetus  of  his  election.  In 
the  first  100  days,  we  have  not  had  ac- 
complishments measuring  up  to  his 
campaign  promises,  because  he  has  not 
asked  for  them. 

Certainly — and  we  want  to  be  very 
fair  about  this— -on  the  whole  the  Ken- 
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nedy  administration  has  shown  a  com- 
mendable vitality  and  energy  in  present- 
ing its  programs.  But  these  programs 
in  realization  have  lacked  the  boldness 
of  the  words  which  were  uttered  both 
during  and  after  the  campaign;  and  the 
creative  initiative  of  which  so  much  was 
made  during  the  campaign  has  not  yet 
been  forthcoming — other  than  in  imple- 
menting the  campaign  promise  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  our 
people,  I  believe,  is  the  establishment  of 
stable  prosperity  at  a  rate  of  high  pro- 
ductivity, with  the  enjoyment  of  its 
fruits  develoF>ed  on  the  basis  of  social 
justice  and  with  the  private  economic 
system  operating  essentially  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

In  view  of  the  historic  competition  we 
face  from  the  Communists  it  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  this  objective  to 
have  a  bipartisan  foreign  poHcy  to  se- 
cure peace  with  freedom  and  justice — 
through  the  United  Nations,  through 
regional  organizations  to  which  we  ad- 
here, and  by  collective  action  under  a 
rule  of  law.  Such  a  p>olicy  requires  the 
United  States  firmly  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  peace  leadership  of 
the  free  world — a  leadership  to  be  con- 
stantly earned  and  not  imposed — a 
leadership  unsought  but  ours  by  virtue 
of  history,  geography  and  concentration 
of  productive  resources  unmatched  In 
the  free  world. 

I  lay  that  down  as  a  fundamental  pre- 
cept, because  I  believe  that  Republicans 
who  feel  as  I  do  wish  to  subscribe  to  the 
principles  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
as  developed  by  Senator  Vandenberg, 
which  continues  to  be  the  dominant  fac- 
tor which  should  determine  the  actions 
in  the  foreign  policy  field  of  Republicans 
during  the  administration  of  a  President 
from  the  Democrat  Party.  The  attitude 
of  President  Eisenhower  on  Cuba  and 
Laos  has  been  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  that  kind  of  bipartisan  foreign  p>olicy. 

It  has  been  a  ti-ying  time  in  foreign 
policy  and  ranks  have  properly  been 
closed  In  the  country  without  regard  to 
party  to  back  the  administration  In 
Cuba,  Laos,  and  the  Congo.  But  the 
way  forward  must  yet  be  charted  and 
the  great  bipartisan  tradition  should  be 
opened  so  that  those  from  whom  sup- 
port is  to  be  sought  should  join  in  chart- 
ing the  course. 

Also  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  basic  objective  that  I  have  stated  is 
a  vigorous  and  enterprising  domestic 
policy  profiting  fully  from  the  partisan 
debate  and  the  ideas  which  can  be  de- 
veloped in  such  a  debate. 

In  this  frame  of  reference,  what  are 
the  weaknesses  disclosed  by  the  adminis- 
tration so  far?  I  mention  these  weak- 
nesses only  in  the  hope  that  doing  so 
will  prove  constructive  and  helpful  in 
overcoming  them.  These  weaknesses 
are: 

First.  Failure  to  meet  adequately  the 
relentless  Issues  of  productivity  and 
costs. 

Second.  An  apparent  inability  to 
make  the  American  people  fully  aware 
of   our   critical    responsibilities    in    the 


world;  and  of  the  sacrifices  required  to 
meet  them. 

Third.  A  "must '  legislative  program 
devoid  of  that  boldness  which  was  made 
the  keynote  of  the  campaign. 

Fourth.  A  reluctance  to  face  major 
controversies  now,  as  for  example  in 
civil  rights  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged. 

Fifth.  An  absence  of  vitality  in  our 
foreign  economic  poUcy. 

I  believe  that  Republicans  should  be: 
hardheaded  about  money;  strong  for 
legislation  to  assure  equal  opE>ortunity — 
civil  rights;  committed  to  the  private 
economic  system,  including,  as  used  in 
these  remarks,  labor,  management,  agri- 
culture and  voluntary  associations,  and 
the  need  for  seeing  it  operated  in  the 
public  interest;  and  committed  to  the 
Grovernment's  role  to  carry  on  those 
functions  which  the  private  economy 
cannot  undertake  or  cannot  undertake 
as  well.  The  Republican  national  plat- 
form of  1960,  following  the  lines  of  the 
task  force  report  by  the  Republican 
Committee  on  Program  and  Progress 
headed  by  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Chicago, 
carries  out  this  position.  These  refer- 
ences are  an  interesting  commentary  on 
the  fact  that  when  Republicans  get  to- 
gether in  national  conclave  they  come 
up  with  modern,  not  outdated  policies. 
The  Republican  Party  platform  of  1960 
states  these  principles  very  well,  8.s  fol- 
lows: 

Government's  primary  role  Is  to  help  pro- 
vide the  environment  within  which  the  In- 
dividual can  seek  his  own  goals.  In  some 
areas  this  requires  Federal  action  to  sup- 
plement Individual,  local  and  State  Initia- 
tive. The  Republican  Party  has  actiKl  and 
will  act  decisively,  compassionately,  and  with 
deep  human  understanding  in  approaching 
such  problems  as  those  of  the  aged,  i.he  In- 
firm, the  mentally  111,  and  the  needy. 

The  Percy  repwrt  picks  this  up  in  the 
following  words: 

The  Government  has  a  positive  re.sponsl- 
blUty  to  Its  people  to  maintain  the  condi- 
tions for  a  sound,  productive  economy. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  opportunity, 
no  assurance  of  meaningful  life  for  any- 
one. 

A  government  has  a  responsibility  to  move 
effectively  against  either  depression  or  Infla- 
tion. This  responsibility  to  help  keep  the 
economy  operating  well  has  been  wisely  fixed 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

These  ideas  are  implemented  as  for 
example  in  such  fields  as  the  domestic 
economy,  research,  and  education  in 
both  documents. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  platform  states: 

Our  continuing  and  great  national  need 
is  for  basic  research — a  wellsprlng  of  knowl- 
edge and  progress.  Government  must 
continue  to  take  a  responsible  role  :.n  sci- 
ence to  assure  that  worthwhile  endeavors  of 
national  significance  are  not  retarded  by 
practical  limitations  of  private  and  local  sup- 
port. 

The  Percy  report  states: 

That  every  American  must  have  access  to 
the  best  education  his  Individual  endow- 
ments enable  him  to  use.  To  achieve  this 
requires  the  strongest  combined  efforts  of 
goverrunent  at  all  levels  to  stimulate  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  our  schools. 


That  every  American  of  whatever  race 
or  creed  must  have  the  chance  to  make 
his  best  contribution  to  society,  to  him- 
self, and  his  family,  and  to  earn  a  status 
of  resi>ect. 

Those  of  us  who  beheve  in  this  kind 
of  Republicanism  have  always  had  to 
fight  against  the  efforts  of  hberal  Demo- 
crats who  would  smother  us  by  identifi- 
cation with  them.  But  we  have  a 
distinctive  position  which  we  must  im- 
plement and  carr>'  forward  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  party  and  country. 

It  is  our  recognition  of  the  private 
economic  system  as  a  prime  guarantor  of 
freedom  and  the  determination  that  it 
should  operate  in  the  public  interest. 
With  all  the  loyalty  to  the  private  eco- 
nomic system  expressed  by  many 
Democrats — and  I  feel  it  is  sincere — 
there  is  nonetheless  inherent  in  their 
pohtical  philosophy  an  unwillingness  to 
sacrifice  much  for  this  principle  in  the 
way  of  legislation  they  consider  to  serve 
a  socially  desirable  objective  and  which 
may  vest  more  power  over  the  private 
economy  in  the  Federal  Govermnent.  I 
beheve  Republicans  must  find  a  way  to 
accomplish  socially  desirable  objectives 
with  prime  rehance  on  the  private  eco- 
nomic system  as  I  have  defined  it  and 
scrupulous  attention  to  preserving  it. 

The  President  on  February  22,  1961, 
handed  the  congressional  majority  lead- 
ership a  "must"  list  of  16  priority  meas- 
ures with  a  target  date  of  July  31  for 
their  enactment. 

Here  is  a  box  score: 

Temporary  unemployment  benefits: 
Signed  into  law  March  24. 

Feed  grains:  Signed  into  law  March 
22. 

OECD  membership:  Ratified  by  the 
Senate  March  16  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent March  23. 

Reorganization  Act:  Signed  into  law 
May  1. 

Dependent  children's  aid:  Before  the 
President. 

Minimum  wage :  Before  the  President. 

Federal  judgeships:   In  conference. 

OflBce  of  International  Travel:  Passed 
Senate;  reported  in  House. 

Increased  social  security  benefits: 
Passed  House,  in  Senate  committee. 

Aid  to  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion: House  hearings;  reported  by  Sen- 
ate subcommittee. 

Aid  to  higher  education:  House 
hearings. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged:  No  action. 

Medical  training :  No  action. 

Health  facilities:  Senate  hearings. 

Restrictions  on  trade  with  Soviet 
bloc — Battle  Act:  Reported  in  Senate 

An  analysis  of  these  measures  shows 
little  to  indicate  inventive  leadership  so 
far. 

The  extension  of  temporary  unem- 
ployment benefits,  coming  in  the  midst 
of  a  recession,  followed  action  taken  pre- 
viously by  the  Eisenhower  administration 
under  similar  circumstances.  Dependent 
children's  aid,  also  a  reaction  to  the 
recession,  is  a  stopgap  measure.  Mem- 
bership In  the  OECD  represented  ratifi- 
cation of  a  truly  bold  initiative  in  for- 
eign economic  policy  undertaken  by  the 
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Eisenhower  administration.  The  judge- 
ship bill  was  an  Eisenhower-originated 
measure — denied  to  it,  on  political 
grounds,  by  virtue  of  Democratic  con- 
trol of  Congress,  notwithstanding  dem- 
onstrated need.  The  bill  for  an  office 
of  international  travel  was  originally 
introduced  by  me  and  was  since  vigor- 
ously pushed  by  Senator  Magnuson. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. And  the  Reorganization  Act  is 
a  technical  measure  following  an  estab- 
lished pattern.  'I  he  feed  grains  bill,  al- 
though strongly  opposed,  was  a  stopgap 
measure  of  doubtful  value. 

The  depressed  areas  and  minimum 
wage  bills  would  not  have  passed  in  the 
form  they  did.  had  not  support  been 
given  them  by  House  Republicans.  On 
these  measures,  the  President  skated  on 
the  edge  of  defeat  because  he  failed  to 
arouse  public  awareness — and  therefore, 
congressional  support — of  the  critical 
need  for  this  legislation. 

The  social  security  improvements,  the 
aid  to  education  bills,  medical  training 
and  health  faciUties  bills — these  are 
measures,  too,  that  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered new  or  inventive  although  their 
form  and  amount  is  different — and  the 
administration  program  involves  much 
higher  costs. 

The  one  really  distinctive  measure  as- 
sociated with  the  President  is  medical 
care  for  the  aged  and  yet  there  seemed 
to  be  every  disposition  to  defer  action  on 
this  measure  until  1962,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  such  legislation  is 
urgently  needed.  Currently,  it  would 
appear  that  the  administration  has 
shifted  its  position — perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent in  response  to  the  urging  of  Re- 
publicans like  those  holding  views  like 
my  own — and  is  now  said  to  be  willing 
to  deal  with  the  issue  at  this  session — 
this  is  all  to  the  good. 

However,  the  administration's  program 
shows  certain  important  deficiencies 
which  1  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor 
to  correct,  as  follows;  Extension  of  cov- 
erage to  all  over  65  who  need  it;  nature 
of  benefits  to  include  preventive  care; 
preservation  of  existing  voluntary  health 
protection  programs;  and  utilization  of 
the  varj'ing  medical  resources  of  each 
State  based  upon  capability.  The  alter- 
native to  the  administration  measure 
which  I  have  sponsored  with  eight  other 
Republican  Senators  corrects  these  defi- 
ciencies and  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect mutual  agreement  on  a  medical 
care  for  the  aged  bill  at  this  session  if 
the  administration  will  join  us  in  the 
drive  to  get  one  passed. 

In  addition  to  medical  care  for  the 
aged  and  civil  rights,  there  have  been 
other  inadequacies. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  most  strik- 
ing has  been  lack  of  adequate  attention 
to  the  need  to  increase  our  productivity — 
the  growth  factor  In  the  economy — so 
widely  discussed  during  the  campaign. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  combatting 
the  recession,  the  administration  has 
failed  fully  to  come  to  grips  with  its  un- 
derlying economic  problems — productiv- 
ity and  hard-core  imemployment. 


The  organization  of  a  Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee  at  the  White 
House  level  has  been  the  major  effort  in 
this  direction.  Little  or  no  attention  has 
been  given  so  far  to  the  problems  of 
featherbedding — in  management  as  well 
as  in  labor;  increased  automation;  na- 
tional or  community  emergency  strikes; 
private  job  discrimination;  and  concen- 
trated imports.  The  President's  tax 
credit  proposals,  spelled  out  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  April  20,  may  act — 
according  to  the  administration's  own 
estimate — as  an  incentive  for  $2  billion 
to  $3  billion  in  additional  business  out- 
lay for  plant  and  equipment;  but  this 
is  a  '"less-than-half -measure"  and  invites 
comparison  with  an  annual  capital  in- 
vestment rate  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
by  1959  was  already  $9  billion  higher 
than  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that 
our  industrial  plant  is  rapidly  getting 
out  of  date,  averaging  between  two  and 
three  decades  in  terms  of  its  use  so 
far.  Other  tax  adjustment  problems  are 
related  to  a  stimulus  for  constructive 
foreign  private  investment  and  to  a  pro- 
posal to  end  limited  income  tax  credit 
on  dividends. 

Retraining  and  even  relocation  for 
workers  subjected  to  disadvantage  be- 
cause of  technological  changes,  ability 
to  transfer  pension  rights  when  chang- 
ing jobs,  and  labor-management  pro- 
ductivity councils  at  the  plant  or  com- 
munity level  as  proposed  in  my  bill,  S. 
1181.  all  require  attention. 

The  problem  raised  by  imports  in  cer- 
tain lines,  and  the  growing  concern  over 
their  effect  on  American  industry  are 
becoming  one  of  the  critical  issues  of 
the  day.  When  he  was  Senator,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  showed  a  commendable 
diligence  in  meeting  this  issue  and  he 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  measure 
carrying  out  the  trade  adjustment  con- 
cept. This  is  the  subject  of  the  National 
Import  Policy  Act,  S.  851,  I  have  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Cask  of  New  Jersey 
to  deal  with  this  subject.  But  today, 
except  for  some  tentative  steps  with  re- 
spect to  the  textile  industry,  the  ad- 
ministration is  coming  to  meet  this  is- 
sue very  slowly,  indeed. 

Also  failing  to  get  the  urgent  atten- 
tion it  deserves  is  the  basis  for  imbal- 
ance in  our  international  payments 
which  notwithstanding  first  quarter  im- 
provement is  still  a  potential  danger, 
and  the  major  question  of  a  more  ra- 
tional international  credit  system  with 
better  facilities  for  balancing  interna- 
tional payments  and  more  intimate  fi- 
nancial cooperation  with  the  other  prin- 
cipal industrial  countries.  To  be  sure, 
the  administration  has  taken  some  steps 
In  this  area — recommended  cuts  in  tour- 
ist impKjrt  allowances,  flexibility  in  in- 
terest rates  for  foreign  central  bank  de- 
posits in  the  United  States  and  curbing 
certain  kinds  of  U.S.  overseas  invest- 
ment. But  these  measures  are  inade- 
quate to  the  enormous  problem  before 
us. 

Of  the  initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
administration,    the    Peace    Corps    has 


been  an  exciting  and  productive  con- 
cept for  our  country.  But  to  succeed, 
the  program  must  take  the  shape  of  a 
major  well-organized,  well-financed 
foreign  policy  program.  Personnel  re- 
quirements need  to  be  gaged  to  the 
size  of  the  need  and  should  not  be  Just 
a  sporting  effort.  There  should,  for  ex- 
ample, be  no  inhibition  about  seeking 
appropriations  for  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered;  the  draft  de- 
ferment problem  should  be  faced 
frankly;  and  new  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  expanding  and  improving  our 
present  educational  facilities  for  train- 
ing Peace  Corps  recruits,  and  others  in 
existing  organizations  engaged  in  inter- 
national service  activities. 

Despite  the  support  for  encouraging 
foreign  travel  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  reluctance  to  deal  with  the 
vexing  visa  question  which  is  in  itself 
far  more  important  than  almost  any 
other  single  factor  in  discouraging  tour- 
ism to  the  United  States. 

And  there  has  been  a  strange  silence 
in  the  administration,  so  far,  on  our 
immigration  laws  generally  which  are 
archaic,  obsolescent,  operating  against 
the  national  interest  and  are  racially 
discriminatory  and  unjust — as  well  as 
on  the  admission  of  refugees  and  es- 
capees into  the  United  States. 

Finally,  a  most  fruitful  undertaking 
would  be  to  enlist  the  powerful  and 
vital  U.S.  private  economy  in  all  its 
branches — business,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  voluntary  organizations — as  the 
most  effective  instniment  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country.  In  the  field  of 
foreign  aid,  the  President's  recom- 
mendations for  long-term  authority  are 
certainly  deserving  of  praise  and  sup- 
port. However,  nothing  can  be  done  in 
this  field  unless  private  resources  are 
marshaled  together  with  Crovernment 
resources.  They  are  realistic  and  neces- 
sai-y  if  we  would  utilize  most  effectively 
our  economy  and  social  organization  to 
meet  the  grim  competition  of  the  Com- 
munists In  the  neutralist  and  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  free  world.  But  much 
more  than  that  is  needed.  We  need, 
in  a  two-stage  process,  to  effectively 
enlist  our  allies  in  these  efforts;  and  to 
effectively  enlist  the  private  economic 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  of  its 
allies.  For  the  massive  effort  required  to 
win  for  freedom  over  communism  with 
our  best  weapons — credit  and  produc- 
tion— will  take  a  marshaling  of  these  re- 
sources greater  than  anything  of  which 
we  have  yet  conceived. 

The  effort  to  renew  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  in  1962,  when 
it  will  expire,  will  be  one  of  the  major 
legislative  struggles  of  our  time — and  the 
issue  will  be  vital  in  the  1962  national 
political  campaign.  The  facts  show  that 
the  stimulation  of  trade  can  prove  even 
more  important  and  constructive  to  the 
development  of  newly  emerging  areas 
than  aid  Itself.  This  is  equally  true  of 
private  Investment  and  private  technical 
assistance.  These  can  be  encouraged  by 
tax  incentives  that  are  urgently  needed, 
by  leadership  for  an  optimum  Interna- 
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tional  Investment  code,  and  by  working 
out  techniques  for  enlistir-g  individuals 
with  technical  skills  in  foreign  technical 
assistance  activities. 

In  summary,  while  the  administra- 
tion has  shown  commendable  activity  in 
certain  areas,  it  has  not  demonstrated  an 
equally  decisive  leadership  or  a  boldness 
in  taking  the  initiative  on  the  most  con- 
troversial and  basic  issues.  By  docu- 
menting the  parts  of  the  administration's 
program  that  we  support,  the  parts  we 
oppose,  and  the  purts  on  which  we  offer 
constructive  alternatives,  I  believe  we 
can  be  of  the  most  use  to  our  people  as  a 
worthy  opposition  in  a  time  of  such  peril 
and  national  responsibility. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  output 
of  the  American  people,  through  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  must  be  tanta- 
mount to  what  it  is  in  lime  of  war.  So 
far.  this  is  a  peaceful  war,  and  we  hope 
very  much  that  we  can  win  it  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  means.  But  it  will  re- 
quire an  output  which  is  full  enough, 
massive  enough,  and  courageous  enough 
in  terms  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
people  to  equal  the  kind  of  sacrifice  we 
are  accustomed  to  making  in  time  of  war 
in  order  to  win  the  struggle  for  freedom 
against  communism. 

It  is  in  that  vein  that  I  have  made 
these  comments  and  certain  analyses  and 
criticisms  with  respect  to  the  first  100 
days. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
INTEREST  RATES  IN  AREAS  OF 
SUBSTANTIA].  LABOR  SURPLUS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler]  made  some  com- 
ments regarding  a  recent  regulation  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  His 
comments  appear  on  pages  7069  and  7070 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  comments  made  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Maryland,  but  I  believe 
there  ought  to  be  an  understanding  of 
the  regulation  which  was  issued  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  regulation  or  policy  announce- 
ment was  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
relief  in  surplus  labor  areas;  or,  in  other 
words,  industrialized  areas.  The  plan 
was  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
ordinai-y  rate  of  Interest  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  business  loans  is  5  Viz 
percent.  The  announcement  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  distressed  areas,  for  all 
moneys  disbursed  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  issuance  of  the  announcement,  the 
rate  of  interest  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  rather  than  5  ^2  percent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  raises  the 
question  of  what  would  happen  if  a  labor 
surplus  area  became  reclassified  during 
that  time.  Then  the  interest  rate  would. 
I  believe,  return  to  the  normal  rate,  be- 
cause the  area  would  have  recovered 
from  the  labor  .surplus  condition. 

At  any  rate.  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record — and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  may  be  done — the  press  release 


which  was  issued  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  on  Wednesday,  April  5, 
1961,  concerning  this  question,  and  also 
the  regulation  as  it  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  pages  3063  and  3064. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  regulation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Press  Release  by  Small  Business  Atmin- 
ISTKATION.  Apsn.  6,  1961 
Effective  Immediately,  Interest  r;:tes  en 
Small  Business  Administration  loans  to  small 
firms  and  to  local  and  State  development 
companies  In  areas  of  substantial  lalxir  sur- 
plus will  be  lowered  to  4  percent.  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator John  E.  Home  amnounced 
today. 

The  new  4-percent  interest  rate  will  apply 
only  In  substantial  labor  surplus  areas,  as 
classified  by  the  VS.  Department  or  Labor, 
Mr.  Home  emphasized.  The  lower  Interest 
rate  applies  only  to  loans  approved  (should 
have  been  "dlsburEed")  after  this  date.  The 
established  Interest  rate — 5',^  percent  on 
direct  loans  to  small  firms  and  local  devel- 
opment companies,  5  and  614  percent  to 
State  development  companies — continues  In 
all  other  areas,  Mr.  Home  stressed. 

Mr.  Home  said  today's  action  Is  being 
taken  as  a  further  step  to  give  a  lift  to 
economic  activity  and  employnient  In 
depressed  areas. 

"The  lower  Interect  rate  should  offer  real 
Incentive  for  small  firms  and  development 
companies  to  move  ahead  with  long-deferred 
construction,  expansion  or  conversion  of 
facilities  and  purchase  of  needed  equipment, 
machinery,  supplies  or  for  working  capital," 
Mr.  Home  said.  "It  Is  our  hope  that  by 
making  these  lower  Interest,  long-term  funds 
available  to  qviallfled  small  businesses  and 
development  companies  serving  small  firms 
In  these  hard-hit  areas,  many  will  be  able 
to  expand  tlielr  operations,  modernize  their 
facilities  or  purchase  new  equipment,  thus 
stimulating  business.  Jobs  and  Income." 

The  lower  Interest  rate  action  was  approved 
by  the  Ijoan  Policy  Board  which  is  respon- 
sible for  determining  SBA  general  loan  poli- 
cies. The  Board  Is  composed  of  the  SBA 
Administrator,  as  Chairman,  and  tlie  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce. 

Loan  applications  should  be  made  to  the 
nearest  SBA  field  office,  as  in  the  past. 

Following  Is  the  revised  SBA  loan  policy: 

With  respect  to  SBA's  regular  business 
loan  program  under  section  7(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  the  Inter- 
est rate  on  direct  loans  and  on  SBA's  share 
of  participation  loans  Is  reduced  from  5 'a 
percent  to  4  percent  per  annum  subject  to 
the  qualification  that  the  borrowing  small 
business  concern  Is  located  In  an  area  of 
substantial  labor  surplus. 

On  loans  made  to  State  development  com- 
panies under  section  501  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  the  Interest 
rate  Is  changed  from  5  percent  to  4  percent 
per  annum,  provided  that  the  State  de- 
velopment companies  will  use  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds for  small  business  concerna  located 
In  an  area  of  substantial  labor  surplus  and 
win  pass  on  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rate. 

On  loans  made  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  under  section  502  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act,  the  In- 
terest rate  on  direct  loans  made  bj  SBA  and 
on  SBA's  share  of  participation  loans  U 
changed  from  5'/a  to  4  percent  p<r  annum, 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  small 
business  concerns  to  be  assisted  ty  the  de- 
velopment companies  are  located  In  an  area 
of  substantial  labor  surplus. 

For  all  the  foregoing,  "area  of  substantial 
labor  surplus"  means  a  geographical  area 
within  the  United  States  which  Is  classified 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  an  "area  of 


substantial  labor  sxirplus"  or  "area  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  labor  surplus"  and  Is 
listed  as  such  by  that  Deiiartment  In  Its 
publication  "Area  Labor  Market  Trends"  or 
Is  Individually  certified  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  an  "area  of  substaxiUal  lai>or 
surplus." 


Title   13 — Business  Credit  and  Assistance 

CHAPTIS    I small    business     ADMIWISTRATION 

(Amdt.  I   (ReT.  1)\ 

Part  108 — Loans  to  State  and  Local  Dri'cl- 
opment  Companies 

Miscellaneous    Amendments 

The  loans  to  State  and  Local  Development 
Companies  R<?gulatlon  (Revision  1)  ^28 
F.R.    1822)    Is   hereby   amended   by: 

1.  Adding  a  new  paragraph  (h)  to  §  106.- 
501-1  as  follows: 

J  108  501-1     Section  501  loans. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(h)  Assistance  In  Areas  of  Substantial 
Labor  Surplus:  On  and  after  April  5,  1961. 
section  501  loans  may  be  made  to  a  State 
development  company  for  the  purpose  of 
making  long-term  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  which  will  use  such  assistance  In 
the  establishment  or  operation  of  their  busi- 
nesses located  In  an  area  which  at  the  time 
of  disbursement  to  such  small  business  con- 
cerns shall  be  an  Area  of  Substantial  Labor 
Surplus,  as  such  area  Is  defined  In  part  121 
of  this  chapter;  subject  to  the  other  appli- 
cable provisions  In  f  108.501-1  except  as 
such  provisions  are  modified  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  State  development  company  shall 
agree  that,  within  30  days  after  disbursement 
of  the  section  501  loan  made  for  the  purpose 
stated  In  this  paragraph.  It  will  make  and 
maintain  jxirtfollo  loans,  to  such  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  having  a  sUited  outsUmdlng 
principal  value  equal  to  no  less  than  1(X) 
percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  of  such  sec- 
tion 501  loan,  which  portfolio  loans  shall 
have  been  made  at  a  rate  of  Interest  at  least 
one  percent  per  annum  less  than  the  estab- 
lishes! or  customary  rate  of  Interest  charged 
by  the  State  development  company  for  long- 
term  loans,  unless  another  rate  Is  approved 
In  writing  by  SBA. 

(2)  Interest  on  section  501  loans  made 
for  the  purpose  stated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  four  percent  per  an- 
num. 

2.  Adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (hi  of  5  108.502-1.  which  new  sen- 
tence reads  as  follows: 

§  108.502-1     Section  502  loans. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(h)  Interest  rate.  •  »  •  where  the  sec- 
tion 502  loan  Is  made  subsequent  to  April 
4.  1961.  to  a  State  or  local  development  com- 
pany for  the  benefit  of  a  small  business  con- 
cern which  win  use  the  Plant  In  the  estab- 
lishment or  operation  of  Its  buslneps  located 
In  an  Area  of  Substantial  Labor  Surplus,  as 
such  area  Is  defined  In  pait  121  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Interest  rate  on  such  a  direct  sec- 
tion 502  loan  to  a  development  comoany  and 
on  SBA's  shiu-e  of  such  a  section  502  loan 
made  In  participation  with  another  lending 
Institution  shall  be  four  percent  per  annum. 

Dated:  April  5,  1961. 

John  E.  Hoai.x. 

Administrator. 

I  F.R.    Doc.    01-3242;    Piled,    Apr.    10,    1961; 
8:52    &xa\ 


[Amdt.  3) 

Part  120 — Loan  policy  atatemsnt 

Business  Loans 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Loan 

Policy  Statement   (23  Fit.  10513)   is  hereby 
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further  amended   by     Renumbering   §  120.4- 
3(b)  (2)  (111)    to    be    5  120  4-3(  b)  (2)  (Iv)    and 
adding  a  new  5  120  4-3 1  b  i  (  2  )  (111 )  ; 
§  120.4-3     Terms  and  conditions  of  loans. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(b)    •    •    • 

(3)    •    •    • 

(ill)    Area  of  Substantia!  Labor  Surplus: 

Where  the  small-business  concern  to  be 
benefited  by  assistance  puthorlzed  pursuant 
to  section  Tiai  of  the  Act  agrees  to  use  such 
assistance  In  the  establishment  or  operation 
of  its  business  located  in  an  Area  of  Sub- 
stantial Labor  Surplus,  as  such  area  Is  de- 
fined in  Part  121  of  this  section,  the  Interest 
rate  on  SBA's  share  of  such  assistance  shall 
not  exceed  4  percent  per  annum.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subdivision  shall  apply  to  all 
loans  disbursed  subsequent  to  April  4,  1961. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to 
assistance  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
7(a)(5)  of  the  Act  (group  corporation 
loans ) . 

(Iv)  Interest  on  SBA's  share  of  loans, 
whether  direct  or  participation  loans,  which 
may  be  made  to  group  corporations  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum.  Sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  SBA,  banks  or  other 
lending  Institutions  may  establish  such  rate 
of  interest  on  their  share  of  participation 
loans  as  shall  be  legal  and  reasonable. 

Effective  date:  This  amendment  shall  be- 
come effective  up>on  publication  In  the  Fed- 
ER.M,  Register. 

Dated     April  4,   1961 
I  John  E.  Horne. 

I  Administrator. 

|PR      Doc      61-3243:     Filed.     Apr.     10.     1961: 
8:52    a.m.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  reeulation  is  clear  in  its 
statement,  and  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  its  meaning.  I 
believe  the  relea.se  made  that  clear.  Cer- 
tainly the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  seekmg  to  do  something  which 
will  be  helpful  m  carrying  out  the  policy 
announced  by  the  President  to  give  re- 
lief to  the  surplus  labor  areas. 


SECOND    REPORT    ON    SIGNUP    UN- 
DER 1961  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.      HUMPHREY.      Mr.      President, 
when  Congress  passed  the  so-called  feed 


grains  bill,  it  was  hoped  that  the  re- 
sults would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
acreage,  thereby  reducing  production.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  under  date  of 
May  3,  1961.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  its  report  on  feed  grain 
signup,  shows  that  about  7,500,000  acres 
will  be  diverted.  The  Department's  re- 
lease reads,  in  part: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Free- 
man today  announced  that  the  second  report 
on  signup  under  the  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram— through  April  28 — shows  366.000 
farms  will  divert  7,487,488  acres  from  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  production  this  year. 
Corn  and  grain  sorghum  plantings  on  these 
farms  averaged  nearly  18.3  million  acres  for 
1959  and  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
entire  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  together  with  a  State-by- 
State  report  of  signups  and  the  amounts 
involved  in  terms  of  acreage  and  the 
advance  payments  which  can  be  paid 
this  spring  to  farmers  who  are  cooper- 
ating. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Second    Feed   Grain   Signup    Report  Shows 
About  7.5  Million  Acres  Diverted 

U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  3,  1961. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Free- 
man today  announced  that  the  second  report 
on  signup  under  tlie  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram—through April  28 — shows  366.000 
farms  will  divert  7.487.488  acres  from  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  production  this  year. 
Corn  and  grain  sorghum  plantings  on  these 
farms  averaged  nearly  18  3  million  acres  for 
1959  and  1960. 

"The  addition  of  5.3  million  acres  to  the 
2.2  million  acres  rep>orted  a  week  ago  con- 
tinues the  encouraging  trend  of  program 
participation,"  Secretary  Freeman  said. 
"Farmers  are  responding  to  this  opportunity 
to  make  needed  production  adjustments 
while  still  protecting  their  current  income." 

The  second  report  shows  that  about 
7.161.036  acres  of  corn  will  be  diverted  from 
the  17,466,902  acres  of  corn  base  established 


for  farms  signed  up.  For  grain  sorghum, 
326.542  acres  will  be  diverted  from  the 
804,038  base  acres  on  farms  signed  up. 

The  corn  base  acreage  on  farms  signed 
through  April  25  Is  about  21  percent  of  the 
average  1959-60  U.S.  corn  plantings  of  about 
83,648.000  acres.  The  7.2  million  acres  to  be 
diverted  from  production  this  year  Is  about 
41  percent  of  the  base  acreage  on  signed 
farms. 

For  all  farms  signed,  possible  advance  pay- 
ments under  provisions  permitting  about 
half  of  the  payments  to  be  made  this  spring 
come  to  about  $96,500,000.  While  the  po- 
tential total  payments  for  acreage  diverted 
to  date  under  the  program  are  not  being 
determined  for  these  Initial  reports.  Depart- 
ment officials  estimate  that  total  pajrments 
will  probably  be  more  than  double  the  value 
of  the  advance  payments. 

The  1961  feed  grain  program  provides  pay- 
ments to  farmers  In  the  form  of  certificates 
for  diverting  corn  and  grain  sorghum  acre- 
age to  conserving  uses.  Producers  may  re- 
ceive grain  or  the  cash  equivalent  of  grain 
for  their  certificates.  Diversion  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  acreage  from  production  this 
year  la  expected  to  help  achieve  a  better  bal- 
ance between  production  and  utilization  of 
these  grains.  The  pa3mient8  to  producers 
win  maintain  their  Income  this  year. 

The  report  shows  that  certificates  covering 
about  $22  million  worth  of  grain  had  been 
issued  to  farmers  under  the  advance  pay- 
ment provisions.  Of  the  $22  million  worth 
of  certificates  Issued  through  April  28.  farm- 
ers had  received  about  $18,800,000  In  cashable 
sight  drafts  from  county  agricultural  sta- 
bilization and  conservation  (ASO  offices 
In  these  Instances,  as  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pays  farmers  In  cash  and  then  later  acts  as 
their  agent  In  marketing  the  quantity  of 
grain  covered  under  the  certificates. 

The  following  tables  show  signup  figures 
by  States.  The  first  table  shows  combined 
figures  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum.  It  shows 
the  number  of  farms  with  base  acreage, 
number  of  farms  signed  up,  the  total  acreage 
to  be  diverted,  the  advance  payments  that 
can  be  paid  this  spring,  the  value  of  cer- 
tificates Issued,  and  the  value  of  certificates 
cashed. 

The  second  table  shows  separately  for  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  the  average  1959-60 
planted  acreages,  the  base  acreage  on  farms 
signed  up.  and  the  acreage  diverted  on  signed 
farms: 


SUte 


Nuinl)er 

of  farms 

with  base 

acreage 


Alabama 

Arizcnm 

.^rkiinsiis 

C^ilirornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut-.. 

IVlaware 

Florida 

(Jeorfia 

Idaho 

niiiKjB.s 

IndJuca 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

LouUtiioa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mft.<!3achuaett8 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missl.s.sippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

N>bra.«ka 


Number 

of  farms 

signed  up 


100.  Ul 

1.079 

15.538 

5.166 

1.5.022 

IfiO 

5.103 

15.087 

51.211 

1,507 

209.049 

l.M.  538 

199,  68» 

160.000 

87,548 

18.599 

1,764 

18,092 

1 

92,  120 

126.801 

79.  .'i63 

13.5,901 

2,  673 

109,921 


11, 89' 

148 

1,126 

4T2 

128 


Total 

acreage 

to  he 

diverted 


Advance 

payments 

that  can 

be  paid 

this 
spring 


:  Value  of  '   Value  of 
certificates  certificates 


678 

3.  325 

3,821 

58 

49,021 

6.813 

73,  32,'; 

447 

1,404 

1,544 


1.938 
1 

6,  9.55 
17.361 

5,401 
35,726 


199.554$!, 

7.374 
18.308 
16.701 

3.084 


2«0. 675 
134.035 
176,967 
251.853 
29.894 


1,5,017 

94.014 

101.  775 

1,042 

1,060,90.') 

156.087 

1,923,045 

12,106 

282,499 

26,800 


40,289 

25 

126,601 

424. 157 

78,428 
968,272 


107, 667 

849,  749 

844,341 

23,7 

16,020,024 

2,  425,  636 

23, 774.  724 

164,098 

2,818,315 

312,414 


604,94: 


1,  748,  691 

5, 129,  434 

790,363 

14,  550, 662 


4,204        127,84,5    1.396,375        363,846        257,944 


issue<l 


$37.  .527 

120.066 

63,668 

7,884 


71,188 
714,041 
144.  7.52 

12,721 

216,  .580 

3.57,  948 

795 

42,  743 
229,3.S4 
281,598 


109,979 


379,  749 
2,  545,  572 

621, 168 
4, 842, 173 


cashed 


$23,412 

106,158 

42,168 

6.336 


59,600 
666,142 
108,398 

12.072 

97,839 

280,974 

391 

14,968 
213,854 
248,554 


66,511 


204,238 

2,  276,  ,548 
577,008 

3,  755, 620 


State 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


U.S.  total 2,624,255 


Number     Number 
of  farms  |  of  farms 
with  base  signed  up 
acreage 


21 
2 

4.119 

3,176 

34,781 

140.  324 

27,412 

145.469 

42.142 

2.660 

78,486 

9 

66,900 

62,665 

91,565 

148,685 

2,055 

49 

40,083 

2,890 

9.54 

120,740 

1,586 


Total 
acreage 

to  be 
diverted 


181 

28 

5.  ^55 

23.926 

2.  IHl 

17.  783 

1,024 

187 

4,4.56 


6,373 

3,649 

15,118 

4,604 

57 


5,689 

327 

25 

20,106 

70 


366,312 


10.709 

1.274 

Wl,  2tK) 

27S.  ai3 

44.H33 

311.86.5 

23.  3M 

3.320 

60,493 


76.331 

117.304 

241,888 

120,978 

812 


62.406 

6,433 

404 

37,0830 

1,803 


7, 487,  488 


Advance 

payments!  Value  of 
that  can   certificates 


be  paid 

this 
spring 


issued 


$222,931 

13.34.5. 

1.273.929 

4.110.274 

223,  045 

5,  47H.  539 

1.53, 1.57 

73,980 

994.371 


766.828 

790.482 

2.327.188 

970.006 

6,501 


020.478 

172.194 

6.645 

,  527, 278 

23.804 


06, 499.  595 


$5,081 

895.787 

3.417.280 

167.  616 

208.283 

65,  195 

1.116 

065,706 


654,814 

608.086 

2,044,000 

668,266 


877.208 
126,783 


250,886 
23,804 


22.016,132 


Value  of 

aertlftcat<s 

ca»he<l 


$3,600 

l.a6l..56N 

2.  772. 374 

132.141 

118.324 

50.  359 

1.116 

020,  t.lO 


467.211 

481.134 

1,686,600 

023,824 


870.105 
126,041 


162.297 
22,976 


18, 807. 197 


1961 
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Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkannt 

California 

Colorado — 

Coonectieat 

I>elaware 

Florida 

Ueorgla. 

Idaho 

Illinol« 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kiinsas   

Kt-ntucky 

l/ouisiana-. .......... 

Maine 

Maryland 

.M  a.v,arliu9etts 

.Mic'liictui 

Minnesota 

.Mi.-vsissippl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nehraaka 


Com 


IOSD-60 
xwps 
planted 
•cmte ' 


212, 

35, 
SOO. 
230, 
403. 

41. 
161. 
flOO. 
7»K 

81. 
191, 
292. 
4M, 
032, 
770. 
527, 

II. 
.506, 

31, 
224. 
822. 
344. 
271). 
142. 
851. 


on  signed 
tanns 


000 
000 
MO 

000 
000 

OOU 
.500 
.500 
500 
UXi 
'00 

.'«J 

000 
000 

.500 
fMIC 
(KJOl 

000 
sno 

0U0{ 
UOOi 
000' 
800{ 


Acres 

to  lie 
diverted 


Qraia  sorghum 


1050-60 
average 
planted 
acreage  > 


on  signed 
farms 


A< 

to  be 
diverted 


107.  .502 

1651 
16,b5« 

6.  31  si 
2.4681 


28,375 
210,  rs2 

23(1,085 

2.216 

3,  012.  2'9 

.T8;i.  117 
5,  064,  2:.6 

16,  irr, 

495,  s«l 
45,244 


64.000 
133.000 

98,500 
29U.0U0 

710.000 


h0,8.'0 

25 

23S.  329 

1.344.  3>W 

127.H4fl> 

1,63I>,GM 


1.5.017 
09.  Of  01 

1011,6401 

l,(t3ll 

1.0'«.  3fi>, 

IJ.5.684 

1,91.',  .'So 

S.  01 

279.375 

26,624 


66,500 


40.  24.". 
25 

126.600 


IX.  000 
29.  '00 
78,  .'00 
5,  2.^7.  ,'Ui 
44,  OOO 
16.  .'00 


8.720 
17.083 

2.021 
26,144 

1,k25i 


Btate 


Com 


Orain  sorghum 


1958-00 
average 
planted 
acreage  ' 


Base 
•crease 

OD  signed 
farms 


2.052 

7.500 

1.440 

10,383 

€16 


|i 


1.362 

2, 880 

21 

6,049 

974 

20,792 

10.604 

6.  .^'7 

2,340 


60 


1.004 

1.126 

12 

r,  .'37 

4<W 
7,482 
4,004 
3.124 
1,176 


424.0121 

76.731 

645.000 


64.600 
61X6(10 


4fl4l 
a.705j 

233,  4U0 


144 

1,6V7 

113,272 


280,4311         08, 3«l  1.  788,500'        60.875 


29,505 


Nevada 

4,500 

New  Hiimrshlre 

New  Jerjiev    

11. SOO 
191. OUO 

New  Medoo 

-New  York 

47.000 
CV..  .500 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

OkUhoma _.. 

Oregon 

rrnnFylvania 

Rho.1e"  Island 

South  Carolina 

.■^ouih  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

l,97\0OO 
1.34\500 
3, 8Mt.  OOO 

270.500 

67.500 

1,286.000 

6.000) 

8l».5.  500 
4.  2JC!,  .500 
l.r20,0<K> 
1,4t>!'.  5(0 

Itah 

51.5(tt 
.59,  S0(* 

(KI6.IKII) 

Vermont 

\  irgiuia 

AV.ashlnirtnn 

West  Vireinia 

S7.  (XiO 
14H.  (XIUI 

Wisconsin 

2, 870,  SOU 

62.000 

r.P.  total 

K."?.  64S.  OOOi 

Acres         1950-60 
to  be        avtrace 

diverted     plauted 
acreripe  ' 


18.766 

906 
132.200 
472,343 

103^017 

t>33.  .'46 

t>,«Mi 

6.  Otibi 

91.883 


Base 

acreace 

on&igued 

farms 


laToo 

410 

w.aot* 

3r-6.967| 

4*.>'12 

311.  TM' 

?.  f2S 

3.2801 

CO,  390' 


325.000 


1».(«0 
13,500 

i.sai.'ooo 


I 


139.  n4( 
301,060 
359,238 
121.577 
051 


75.0.'^ 
109. 028 
2S1.012 

;t6,«o» 

680 


lOs.  303| 

10,  ;<25 

746.Q231 
3,547^ 


54.000 

.•?16.000 

87,  SOO 

8,310,000 


ei.no3 

.5.864 

370. 82b 
1.788 


23.1 


.900 


2.283 


Ac 
tob* 
diverted 


864 


16.3S4 

82 

134 

34,  XQ 

02 

207 


11,237 
21 
82 

10.456 

«l 

103 


2.206 

17.806 

18.178 

280.227 

194 


1.276 

N278 

10. 87« 

86.279 

lo2 


1.014 

1.061 


:o 

15 


669 


4 

19 


,161. 03*^19. 849.  SOO       804.  >. 


326.  4,52 


•  Plantc"!  for  all  purposes  as  published  In  the  A  MS  I960  Annual  Summary. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  gratifying  to  Congress  to  know 
that  a  program  adopted  only  recently 
is  now  in  full  effect  and  is  working  well. 
There  is  widespread  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  county  committees  and  township 
committeemen  of  the  so-called  ASC 
committee  system  in  getting  farmer  com- 
pliance with  this  important  feed  grain 
program. 

I  compliment  and  commend  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  good  work 
they  have  done,  and  I  commend  faimers 
for  their  excellent  cooperation. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  FEDERAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  has  just  released  a  278-page 
publication  entitled  "Coordination  of  Inr 
formation  on  Current  Scientific  Re- 
.<^.earch  and  Development  Supported  by 
the  U.S.  Government." 

Tlie  print  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
publications  which  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion and  International  Organizations,  of 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  chairman. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI. 

AIDINO     SCnENTiriC     PROGRESS     AND     TmCTEtiCt 

This  publication,  in  the  judgment  of 
expert  observers  who  had  reviewed  It 
In  manuscript  form,  may  make  one  of 
the  most  significant  contributions  of  re- 
cent years  to  tlie  cause  of  scientific  prog- 
ress and  scientific  efficiency. 


The  print  points  out  that: 

First.  The  Nation  is  investing  $12 
billion  in  current  scientific  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation. 
Two-thirds  of  that  sum  is  a  Federal 
investment  of  $8  billion.  This  amounts 
to  one  out  of  every  10  U.S.  budget  dollars. 

Second.  The  work  involves  an  esti- 
mated 160,000  projects  and  tasks,  being 
performed  in  over  9,000  separate  and 
dispersed  laboratories. 

Third.  Regrettably,  there  is  no  master, 
indexed  inventory  of  this  current  work. 
So,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  one 
agency,  any  one  division,  any  one  ad- 
ministrator or  scientist  to  know  who  is 
now  doing  what  and  where  in  the  same 
or  related  fields. 

XTNINTKNDED    Dtn»UCATION   OF   ErTORT 

Fourth.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  unintended  duplica- 
tion of  effort  inevitably  occur.  This 
means  a  tragic  waste  in  men,  money,  and 
material. 

The  print  follows  up  for  the  physical 
sciences  a  line  of  quesiioning  which  our 
subcommittee  pursued  in  the  medical 
sciences  In  our  hearing  of  Augrust  1960. 
At  that  time,  we  found  22.000  current 
federally  supported  projects,  with  no 
adequate  interagency  coordination  of  in- 
formation on  the  current  elTort. 

POSTPTJBLICATION   AND   PREPtJBLICATION   DATA 

The  print  also  follows  up  on  the  sub- 
committee's past  work  on  published 
scientific  literature — technical  articles, 
monographs,  books. 

It  turns,  however,  from  such  postpubli- 
cation  information  to  the  mountains  of 
information  in  the  prepublication  stage. 
This  latter  category  includes  work  still 
in  progress,  which  may  not  be  written 
up  for  a  year,  2  years,  or  ever.  Much  of 
this  information  may  become  lost  for- 
ever. No  one  but  the  Investigator  may 
know  that  certain  work  has  already  been 
done. 


Many  of  the  current  scientific  experi- 
ments will  fail.  But  in  the  future,  other 
scientists,  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
earlier  research  proved  futile,  may  go  on 
endlessly  repeating  the  unsuccessful  cx- 
f>eriments  in  vain.  Or  they  may  re- 
discover knowledge  which  was  based  on 
successful  experiments  performed  long 
ago  but  never  reported. 

Tlie  Nation  cannot  afford  such  point- 
less duplication.  It  cannot  afford  to 
waste  a  single  dollar  or  a  single  man- 
hour,  particularly  in  the  highest  priority 
areas  of  scientific  research  in  military- 
space  science. 

COMMmXE  APrROVZD  MAIN  STAFF  CX)NCI-USIONS 

The  report  consists  essentially  of  a 
consultative  analysis,  together  with  staff 
findings. 

A  summary  statement  of  its  principal 
policy  conclusions  was  approved  without 
dissent  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
at  a  meeting  on  Januarj-  26. 

DEEP    INTEREST    BT    ADMINISTR.^TION 

At  that  time,  I  presented  advance 
copies  of  the  report  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  rejxirt 
has  already  had  a  salutary  effect.  A 
number  of  improvements  have  already 
been  commenced  by  Federal  agencies. 
Deep  interest  has  been  manifested  in  it 
by  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Dr.  Jerome 
Wiesner,  and  by  S**cretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  as  I  state  in  the  concluding 
portion. 

COMMITTEES   RESPONSIBrLITT  TO   U.S.   TAXPATEH 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  formerly  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  Executive  De- 
partments. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  secure  the  best 
possible  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar.  Under  the  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
we  are  responsible  for  issues  of  budgeting 
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and  accounting  and  economy  and  efiB- 
ciency. 

The  reports  which  we  have  issued 
have,  in  my  judgment,  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  savings  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  present  publication  can,  if  its  rec- 
ommendations are  followed,  also  result 
in  the  saving  of  literally  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  effort.  What  is  most  important, 
it  can  help  us  in  research  to  deter  war, 
research  for  survival,  research  for 
civilian  progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  statement  which  I  released  to  the 
press  on  the  subject  of  this  publication 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tragic  V,'astz  EXt:  to  "Model  T"  Manage- 
ment or  Information  on  Current  Federal 
Research 

The  Federal  Government's  "model  T" 
methods  of  managing  scientific  information 
contribute  to  unknowing  duplication  and 
"tragic  and  Intolerable  waste  of  men.  money, 
and  material."  Senator  Hubert  H  Htimphrey, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  declared  today. 

The  Minnesota  legislator  urged  Federal 
agencies  to  master  the  scientific  revolution 
in  information  control.  He  made  the  recom- 
mendation in  personal  conclusions  to  a  278- 
page  report,  Issued  by  a  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee,  of  which  he  Is 
chairman. 

EmCIENCY    in    $8   1    BILLION  IN   SPENDING 

INVOLVED 

The  report  states  that  there  is  no  indexed 
interagency  Inventory  of  an  estimated  160,- 
000  projects,  involved  in  $8.1  billion  of 
current  federally  financed  research  and  de- 
velopment projects. 

Various  agency  information  systems  are 
designed  to  cover  at  least  part  of  this  efifort. 
But  the  systems  are  a  hodgepodge — "over- 
lapping, underplanned.  undernourished,  and 
underused."  Humphrey  states. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  rely  on 
present  methods,  he  said,  "is  no  way  to  run 
a  railroad   or   a   race  for  survival." 

INFORMATION    CONTROL    KEY    TO    MAN    IN    SPACE 

No  administrator  or  scientist,  however 
competent,  can  attempt  to  know  personally 
about  all  current  work  in  progress  which  is 
related  to  his  field,  the  report  states.  Yet, 
Senator  Humphrey  observes,  "knowledge  of 
work  in  progress  is  a  key  to  effectiveness  In 
many  fields — to  man  In  space,  to  control  of 
the  weather,  probing  the  ocean  depths,  drill- 
ing into  the  earth's  crust,  bombarding  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom,  deciphering  the  code  of 
life,  or  unlocking  the  secrets  of  why  plants 
are  green." 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  no  central  index  of  all  its 
Inhouse  and  extramural  research  and  de- 
velopment projects,  now  in  process,  the  re- 
port observes. 

SCIENCE    INFORMATION    EXCHANGE 

It  adds  that  partly  because  of  the  Senate 
committee's  urging,  several  Federal  agencies. 
Including  NASA  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, have  organized  a  Science  Information 
Exchange  for  the  registration  of  all  cur- 
rent research  projects.  However,  the  ex- 
change has  hardly  begun  operations  In  the 
physical,  social,  engineering  and  mathe- 
matical sciences.  Previously,  the  exchange 
has  registered  30.000  current  projects  In  the 
biological   and   medical   sciences.     But,  the 


report  states,  agencies  have  not  used  even 
the  medical  coverage  to  its  fullest  potenti- 
ality. 

The  report  criticizes  lost  effort  and  un- 
knowing duplication  In  Federal  research  and 
development: 

"Sufflclent  attention  has  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  salvaging  results 
from  the  vast  Investment  In  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  are  canceled  prior  to 
producing  finished  hardware.  More  than 
$2  billion  of  such  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts   were    canceled    in    the    last    3    fiscal 


years 


'.       Another    of    the     Important 


phases  of  the  Information  problem  concerns 
duplication  of  effort — either  on  an  Inten- 
tional or  unintentional  basis.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  have  a  reliable 
study  on  the  extent  of  unintentional  dupli- 
cation, but  some  estimates  run  as  high  as 
10  percent." 

New  procedures  to  salvage  Information 
from  canceled  contracts  and  to  prevent  un- 
knowing duplication  were  urged  by  Hum- 
phrey In  letters  to  the  new  administration, 
shortly  after  the  January  1961  changeover. 
At  that  time,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  approved  the  key  points  In  the 
subcommittee's   report. 

encouraging    trend    IN    LAST    3     MONTHS 

Humphrey  said  that.  In  the  last  3  months, 
there  has  fortunately  developed  "a  new  in- 
formatlon-mlndedness  •  •  •  among  Fed- 
eral policymakers."  He  Indicated  Interest 
"at  the  top  level — the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology,  Dr. 
Jerome  Wlesner  and  continuing  through  the 
executive  branch.  When,  for  Instance,  I 
communicated  the  staff's  findings  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  shortly 
after  he  had  taken  office,  his  reply  and  ac- 
tions were  prompt  and  encouraging. 

"Now,  the  Issue  of  foUowthrough  arises — 
not  only  by  the  principal  agency  supporting 
research  and  development,  the  Department 
of  Defense — but  by  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  various 
other  Federal  agencies." 

The  bulk  of  the  report  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr  ,  senior  science  special- 
ist. Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

Additional  information  was  compiled  by 
the  subcommittee's  staff. 

TWO  hundred   MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  ELECTRONIC 
DUPLICATION    INDICATED 

A  separate  committee  publication,  to  be 
issued  next  month,  analyzes  in  depth  the 
problem  of  controlling  information  on  cur- 
rent federally  supported  electronic  research 
and  development  projects.  These  are  esti- 
mated to  total  one-third  of  all  current 
Defense-sponsored  projects.  Unknowing 
duplication  In  the  electronic  area,  alone,  may 
cost  $200  million  a  year,  the  report  notes. 

COMMITTEES    BACKGROUND 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  been  reviewing  problems  of  scientific 
Information  for  several  years.  Earlier,  It 
had  concentrated  on  the  problems  of  finding 
and  managing  Information  which  has  al- 
ready been  published  In  thousands  of  scien- 
tific   journals,   books,   and   monographs. 

Today's  report  deals,  however,  with  Infor- 
mation In  the  prepubllcatlon  stage.  I.e.. 
from  the  date  a  research  or  development  proj- 
ect Is  approved  to  the  day — a  year,  2  years. 
3  years  later,  If  ever,  that  its  results  are 
reported.  The  report  notes  that  a  great 
many  research  projects  are  never  reported 
In  talks  to  professional  societies  or  written 
up  In  technical  journals.  This  may  be  be- 
cause experiments  fall.  Yet,  the  report  says. 
It  is  essential  that  science  learn  about  testa 


which  had  negative  results,  so  that.  In  part, 
scientists  will  not  go  on  endlessly  repeating 
futile  experiments. 


A   REVIEW    OP  GOVERNMENT   POL- 
ICY IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  POSTAL 

SERVICE 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  1. 
is  on  the  floor;  and  I  am  much  pleased, 
because,  as  I  indicated  to  him  earlier 
today,  it  is  my  intention  to  make  some 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment and  to  make  a  direct  reference 
to  the  postal  rate  structure  and  the  fi- 
nancial problems  our  Government  faces 
because  of  certain  deficits  in  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

On  April  14.  the  Postmaster  General 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  message 
dealing  with  postal  rate  policy,  and  sug- 
gesting legislation  to  be  enacted  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  In  transmitting 
his  requests,  the  Postmaster  General 
frankly  stated  that,  in  substance,  the 
proposals  he  is  making  were  inherited 
by  him  from  his  predecessor.  General 
Day  further  stated  that  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  he  seeks,  such  legis- 
lation should  be  effective  on  July  1  of 
this  year. 

I  am  certain  that  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  request  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. However.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks,  in  order  that  the 
record  may  be  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  Postmaster  Of  ntral, 

Washington.  DC.  April  14, 1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 

Speaker   of    the    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation,  the  Postage 
Revision  Act  of  1961,  for  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

The  President's  message  on  budget  and 
fiscal  policy,  March  24,  1961,  stated:  "The 
January  budget  submitted  by  my  predecessor 
called  for  an  additional  $843  million  In  postal 
revenues  to  eliminate  the  deficit  In  that  De- 
partment's operations.  Such  an  Increase 
must  be  effective  July  1  to  close  the  gap 
between  pxJstal  expenditures  and  postal  rev- 
enues; and,  building  on  the  previous  budget, 
this  administration's  budget  requires  an 
equal  amount.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  close 
this  gap." 

This  Department  reduced  the  budget  ex- 
penditures by  $12  million,  leaving  $831  mil- 
lion of  new  postal  revenues  to  be  raised  In 
1962.  Of  this  amount  about  $90  million 
can  be  raised  through  administrative  rate 
actions,  primarily  on  fotirth-class  parcel  post 
and  catalogs. 

This  leaves  about  $741  million  to  be  met 
through  legislative  rate  lncrea«efl  effective 
on  July  1,  1961.  The  attached  proposal,  If 
enacted,  will  provide  this  amount  of  addi- 
tional revenue. 
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The  table  following  summarizes — for  the 
major  legislative  rate  classes — the  financial 


effects  of  the  postal  rate  program  developed 
pursuant  to  the  January  1961  budget; 
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>  ItMl  cxptTieovt;  adjusted  (or  all  know  n  rate  and  cost  incrcues. 


mkst-class    mail 

A  1-cent  Increase  Is  scheduled  for  first- 
class  mall:  the  rate  for  letters  would  rise 
from  4  cents  per  ounce  to  5  cents  and  for 
post  cards  from  3  cents  to  4  cents.  This 
would  yield  about  $409  million,  apart  from 
additional  revenues  from  corresponding  rate 
Increases  on  penalty  (Government)  mall. 
Airmail  postage  would  be  raised  corresjxind- 
Ingly:  from  7  cents  per  ounce  to  8  cents  for 
letters,  and  from  5  cents  to  6  cents  for  cards. 

The  statutory  basis  for  first-class  rates: 
In  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958.  the  Congress 
stated  that  first-class  mall  Is  a  premium 
service  for  which  rates  should  be  sufflclent  to 
cover  costs  plus  an  additional  amount  to  re- 
flect the  value  of  Its  preferred  handling. 
This  pricing  policy  Is  rooted  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  costs  alone  do  not  reflect  the  true 
value  of  services.  Many  Intangible  factors, 
such  as  expedited  handling  at  post  offices, 
cannot  be  reflected  In  costs.  The  privilege  of 
secrecy  Is  another  intangible  value  enjoyed 
only   by   first-class  mall   patrons. 

Most  of  the  postal  administrations  of  other 
countries  follow  the  same  differential  pricing 
approach  In  fixing  rates.  In  response  to  a 
recent  Inquiry  to  a  number  of  foreign  na- 
tions, nearly  all  reported  a  break-even  goal 
for  their  overall  postal  operations  with  letter 
mall  producing  revenues  substantially  In  ex- 
cess of  costs.     (See  exhibit  A.) 

Even  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  in  1958,  the  Congress  over  many 
years  tacitly  endorsed  the  value-of-servlce 
principle  as  a  guideline  for  first-class  mall. 
From  the  start  of  the  post  office  cost  ascer- 
tainment system  In  1926  through  World  War 
II,  rates  for  first-class  mall  were  set  at  levels 
which  produced  revenues  substantially  In 
excess  of  allocated  costs  From  1926  through 
1941,  the  value-of-servlce  premium  on  first- 
class  mall  averaged  40  percent  above  costs. 

At  the  present  time,  cost  coverage  on  first- 
class  mall  Is  running  just  under  100  pxercent. 
A  1-cent  Increase  would  bring  It  to  about 
125  percent. 

The  lag  In  first-class  rates:  Rates  for  first- 
class  letters  have  Increased  only  once,  and 
moderately,  in  t^e  past  29  years.  In  con- 
trast, however,  lie  general  price  level  has 
changed  frequently  and  suljstantlally  In  that 
period.  If  letter  postage  was  worth  3  cents 
In  1932,  It  should  be  worth  nearly  7  cents  to- 
day. While  the  consumer  price  Index  has 
gone  up  118  percent  since  1932,  and  the  cost 
of  mall  handling  has  gone  up  even  more, 
first-class  letter  rates  have  Increased  only 
33  percent.  A  5-cent  rate  would  still  bring 
the  total  Increase  since  1932  to  only  67  per- 
cent. 

SECOND-CLASS     RATES 

Second  class  Is  the  mall  service  for  mag- 
azines and  newspapers.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning Of  the  U.S.  postal  system,  low  post- 


age rates  for  these  media  have  reflected  the 
belief  of  Congress  that  wide  distribution 
should  be  encouraged  for  the  public  good. 

According  to  the  cost  ascertainment  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  used  In  previous  years, 
the  gap  between  costs  and  revenues  for 
second  class  Is  currently  about  $340  million, 
on  an  annual  basis.  That  amount  cannot, 
of  course,  be  taken  as  a  rate  goal  In  view 
of  the  established  congressional  policy  of 
below-cost  rates  for  second  class. 

Postal  revenues  from  second-class  mail 
now  cover  about  23  percent  of  fully  allocated 
costs.  Under  the  rate  program  outlined, 
postage  revenues  from  second  class  would 
be  Increased  $78  million  In  fiscal  1962.  This 
would  amount  to  an  Increase  of  79  percent. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  lncreai:es  would 
raise  cost  coverage  for  second  class  from  23 
percent  to  41  percent. 

On  a  relative  basis,  the  prop>osed  in- 
creases would  be  greatest  for  publications 
of  lighter  weight  and  for  those  preferential 
publications  which  have  not  shared  In  any 
general  rate  Increases  for  many  years.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  small  hometown 
newspapers  which  go  through  the  mails  free, 
or  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound,  when  de- 
livered within  their  counties  of  publica- 
tion. Under  the  proposal  submitted,  these 
publications  would  pay  tlie  same  rates  as 
those  proposed  for  publications  of  author- 
ized nonprofit  organizations:  one-fourth 
cent  per  piece  plus  a  bulk  rate  of  l',2  cents 
per  pound. 

THIRD-CLASS     RATES 

Third-class  mall  consists  largely  of  ad- 
vertising circulars  mailed  at  bulk  rates.  It 
also  Includes  fairly  sizable  quantities  of 
catalogs  and  small  parcels. 

Third-class  bulk  rates,  as  distinguished 
from  rates  for  single  pieces,  were  first  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  In  1928.  For  adver- 
tising circulars,  the  Initial  minimum  rate 
was  1  cent  F>er  piece.  That  rate  remained  In 
effect  for  23  years  and  then,  in  1951.  It  was 
raised  to  l'^  cents,  ^ibsequently.  In  1958. 
the  Congress  approved  two  successive  one- 
half  cent  Increases  which  brought  the 
third-class  bulk  rate  to  its  present  2' ^ -cent 
level. 

Since  1928.  when  low  bulk  postage  rates 
were  first  approved,  mall  volume  In  third 
class  has  Increased  more  than  fourfold — a 
substantially  greater  Increase  than  In  any 
other  mall  service,  except  airmail.  With 
this  very  rapid  growth,  direct  mall  has  be- 
come the  second  largest  advertising  medium 
In  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  cost  ascertainment  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  used  In  previous  years, 
revenues  In  the  third-class  mall  service  cur- 
rently cover  67  percent  of  allocated  costs. 
That  adds  up  to  an  annual  revenue  deficiency 
of  $250  million. 


A  I-cent  increase  to  34  cents  Is  scheduled 
for  the  minimum  rate  for  bulk  mall.  Thi« 
Increase  would  affect  most  of  the  piece* 
moving  as  third-class  mail.  If  enacted,  to- 
gether with  other  adjustments  proposed  for 
third  class,  cost  coverage  would  rise  from 
67  percent  to  94  percent. 

Delivery  of  third-class  mails  can  be  de- 
ferred somewhat  in  the  Interest  of  expedit- 
ing higher  priority  malls  In  consideration 
of  that  deferment,  a  moderate  rate  conces- 
sion below  cost  is  justifiable. 

OTHER    CHANCES 

Educational  and  library  materials ;  Fourth- 
class  matter  mailed  as  educational  materials 
consists  largely  of  books  and  phonograph  rec- 
ords. Postage  rates  currently  are  9  cents  for 
the  first  pound  of  each  parcel  and  6  cents 
for  each  additional  pound.  At  these  rates, 
postage  covered  60  percent  of  costs  In  1960. 
resulting  In  a  revenue  deficiency  of  21  cents 
per  parcel,  and  $20  million  In  the  aggregate. 
For  fiscal  1962.  both  costs  and  the  postage 
revenue  gap  are  expected  to  Increase. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Postal  Policy  Act, 
revenue  deficiencies  for  educational  ma- 
terials are  to  be  covered  by  public  service 
appropriations  from  Treasury  funds  Adop- 
tion of  the  rate  provisions  submitted  would 
raise  postage  revenues  by  at>out  $6  million 
and  reduce  public  service  appropriations 
correspondingly.  The  increases  In  postage 
would  be  1  cent  per  pound,  to  a  level  of  10 
cents  for  the  first  pound  and  6  cents  for  each 
additional  pound. 

For  parcels  of  library  materials,  the  cur- 
rent rate  Is  4  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  1 
cent  for  each  additional  pound.  Under  the 
attached  proposal,  this  rate  would  be  In- 
creased to  50  percent  of  the  general  educa- 
tional materials  rate:  5  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  3  cents  for  each  additional 
pound.  Postage  revenue  would  rise  by  about 
$2  million. 

Government  mall:  For  fiscal  1962.  It  Is 
estimated  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
handle  over  2  billion  pieces  of  Government 
mall  consisting  mostly  of  first  class  and 
third  class.  For  this,  post  office  revenues 
are  credited  on  the  basis  of  postage  rates 
paid  by  the  public  at  large.  Adoption  of 
the  rate  changes  outlined  would  Increase 
postal  revenues  about  $22  million  as  a  direct 
result  of  Government  mall  deliveries. 

Other  minor  changes.  Including  an  ad- 
justment for  changing  mall  mix,  bringing 
the  total  revenues  from  these  other  changes 
to  $28  million. 

This  completes  the  schedule  of  legislative 
rate  changes  which.  If  enacted,  would  pro- 
duce $741  million  of  added  annual  postal 
revenue. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
the  Department  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edward  Dat, 
Postmaster  General. 


The  Postal  Policy   or  Other  Nations 

(Replies  to  a  communication  from  the  Inter- 
national Service  Division,  Office  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  March  24,  I960) 

AUSTRALIA 

However,  despite  the  results  of  our  cost 
studies,  judgment  must  be  exercised  In 
determining  the  practical  limits  of  charges 
for  particular  services. 

We  try  to  make  a  profit  on  the  letter  cate- 
go:y  to  meet  the  deficiencies  which  are  In- 
curred In  handling  the  other  Items  of  mall 
and  providing  special  postal  facilities. 

It  was  estimated  that  postage  revenue  from 
the  letter  mall  category  would  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  service  by  a  little  over 
20  percent  In  a  full  year. 
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AUSTRIA 

Revenues  exceeded  t±ie  expense  Incurred 
for  the  classes  of  mall  concerned  by  25.9  per- 
cent. Even  though  the  percentage  Indicated 
covers  several  classes  of  domestic  mall,  the 
postage  revenues  from  letters  and  post  cards 
are  certainly  the  decisive  factor. 

BELGIUM 

Private  letters  leave  a  surplus  of  339319,371 
Belgian  francs,  which  represents  some  34  per- 
cent of  their  operating  cost. 

Although  the  letter  category  Is  already 
largely  profitable  •  •  •  the  minimum  post- 
age for  an  ordinary  letter  In  the  domestic 
service  has  been  raised  from  2.50  to  3  Bel- 
gian francs.  It  may  therefore  be  deduced 
that  the  profits  realized  on  letters  are  In- 
tended to  cover,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  losses 
on  other  classes  of  correspondence. 

CANADA 

The  latest  financial  report  of  the  Canadian 
Postal  Service  indicates  a  154  percent  cost 
coverage  for  first-class  mail  in  fiscal  1959. 

FEDERAL    KEPUBLIC    OF    GERMANY 

By  law  the  Deutsche  Bundespost  Is  bound 
to  cover  Its  exi^enditures  with  the  revenue 
of  postage  rates.  Therefore,  this  adminis- 
tration Is  starting  from  the  costs  In  estab- 
lishing postage  rates.  However,  this  prin- 
ciple applies  only  to  the  whole  of  all  postage 
rates.  For  cultiiral.  social,  and  economic 
reasons  the  rates  of  some  branches  of  service 
are  under  the  costs.  The  deficit  resulting 
from  these  rates  must  be  covered  by  excesses 
of  other  branches  of  service. 

Por  letters  and  post  cards  together  which 
correspond  to  yoxir  first-class  mail,  revenues 
exceed  the  expenditures  with  approximately 
10  percent. 

TRANCI 

Generally  speaking,  postage  rates  are 
established  In  France  so  as  to  cover  the  oper- 
ating charges  on  the  whole  •  »  •  making 
It  necessary  to  recuperate  on  first-class  ar- 
ticles the  losses  entailed  by  these  other 
articles  •  •  •  than  between  various  classes 
(first-class  articles,  on  the  one  hand,  second- 
class  articles,  on  the  other  hand),  where  the 
high  rates  collected  for  the  first  permit 
maintaining  reduced  rates,  lower  than  the 
actual  cost  of  handling,  for  the  others. 

GREAT    BRITAIN 

The  domestic  letter  rate  Is  the  sheet  an- 
chor of  our  inland  postal  finances  and  for 
many  years  we  have  used  the  profit  from  it 
to  carry  losses  on  some  of  our  other  serv- 
ices. •  '•  •  The  profit  of  £13.5  million  on  the 
letter  service  represented  24  percent  over 
cost  and  without  it  we  should  have  run  well 
Into  the  red. 

The  post  oEBce  has  many  social  obligations. 
But  the  existence  of  these  obligations  does 
not  mean  that  the  post  office  should  be  run 
primarily  as  a  vast  social  service  without 
regard  to  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

NETHERLANDS 

So  apart  from  these  rather  small  differ- 
ences,  it  may  be  said  that  the  object  of 
being  self-supporting  is  approximately  at- 
tained   for    the   postal    service    as    a   whole. 

I  can  tell  you,  however,  that  the  rate  for 
lettiers   considerably   exceeds   the   cost   price. 

NORWAY 

Our  policy  must  therefore  be  to  fix  post- 
age rates  which  as  a  whole  warrant  revenues 
that  cover  expenditure.  Consequently,  this 
deficit  must  be  covered  by  means  of  higher 
rates  concerning  other  services;  in  first  place 
the  domesUc  first-class  mall  service.  This 
excess  cannot  be  computed  with  accuracy, 
but  on  the  approximate  estimate  revenue 
exceeds  expenditure  by  60  percent. 


8WXOXK 

The  goal  of  our  postage  rate  policy  Is  that 
the  organization  should  pay  its  own  way. 

It  is  a  natural  thing  that  items  protected 
by  monopoly — In  the  main,  letters  and  post 
cards — have  to  bear  a  greater  part  of  the 
expenditures  than  Items  not  protected  by 
monopoly. 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPXTBLICS 

Rates  in  force  for  letters  and  post  cards 
fully  cover  actual  costs  (cost  price);  more- 
over, they  provide  necessary  net  Income 
which  is  defined  to  cover  losing  operations 
in  other  branches  of  services. 

At  present,  postage  revenue  for  transmis- 
sion of  letters  and  post  cards  within  the 
country  exceeds  actual  postal  costs  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  approximately  20  percent. 


Postage  Revision  Act  of  1961 — Section-bt- 
Section  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  a  short  title. 

Section  3  increases  the  postage  rates  on 
first-class  mail  by  1  cent. 

Section  3  Increases  the  postage  rates  on 
airmail  other  than  air  parcel  post  by  1  cent. 
It  does,  however,  make  a  conforming  and 
clarifying  change  to  assure  that  first-class 
mail  may  not  be  sent  as  air  parcel  post  at  a 
lesser  rate  than  by  surfeice  means. 

Section  4  imposes  a  piece  rate  of  one- 
fourth  cent  on  all  within-county  mailings 
except  those  on  which  postage  is  presently 
fixed  by  the  piece.  It  also  increases  the  ex- 
isting per-pound  rates  on  within-county 
mailings  by  one-half  cent,  and  applies  these 
rates  to  publications  now  mailed  free  of 
postage. 

Section  5:  This  section  imposes  a  piece 
rate  postage  charge  to  all  mailings  beyond 
the  county  of  mailing  except  transient  mail- 
ings. The  piece  rate  la  n^  cents  except  that 
in  the  case  of  classroom  publications  and 
for  all  nonprofit  groups,  it  Is  one-fourth 
cent. 

Section  6:  This  section  repeals  the  exist- 
ing minimum  charge  on  second-class  mail- 
ings. The  piece  rates  of  postage  provided  in 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  bill  make  the  mini- 
mum rate  unnecessary. 

Section  7:  This  section  increases  the  rate 
of  postage  on  controlled  circulation  publica- 
tions to  14  cents  a  pound  and  the  minimum 
to  3  cents  a  piece. 

Section  8:  Increases  the  single  piece  rates 
on  third-class  mail  to  4  cents  for  the  first 
2  ounces,  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce.  It  Increases  the  bulk  rate  on  books, 
catalogs,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions, 
and  plants  to  18  cents  a  pound,  and  on  other 
third-class  matter  to  21  cents.  The  rate  for 
bulk  mailings  of  third-class  matter  Is  In- 
creased by  1  cent,  except  that  the  minimum 
for  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  Is  raised 
one-half  cent.  The  minimum  charge  for  odd- 
size  pieces  was  fixed  at  SVi  cents  by  Public 
Law  86  56.  This  section  increases  that  rate 
to  4'^  cents. 

Section  9:  This  section  Increases  the  rates 
on  educational  materials  to  10  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  6  cents  for  each  additional 
pound,  and  on  library  materials  to  5  cents 
for  the  first  pound  and  3  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional pound.  It  also  Incorporates  Into  sec- 
tion 4554  of  Title  39  the  changes  made  by 
Public  Law  86-644  In  the  materials  covered 
by  these  rates  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  apply. 

Section  10:  This  section  continues  the 
provision  of  law.  originally  section  211  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Increase  Act.  1958  (Title  II  of 
Public  Law  85-426).  which  eliminated  the 
rate  Increases  provided  by  that  law  In  de- 
termining the  gross  receipts  of  a  post  office, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  retain  It 
In  the  same  status  as  It  had  prior  to  that 


act.  In  Addition,  this  section  extends  that 
provision  to  any  subsequent  Increases  In 
postage  rates.  Including  those  in  this  bill. 

Section    11:    This    section    postpones    the 
efTectlve  date  to   July   1.   1961. 


S. 

A  bill  to  adjust  postal  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Postage  Revision 
Act  of  1961. 

Sec.  2.  Pirst-Class  Mail. — Section  4263  of 
Title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "four"  and  "three"' 
wherever  they  appear,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "five"  and  "four",  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  3.  Air  Mail. — Section  4303  of  Title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out: 

(a)  the  word  "seven"  in  subsection  la) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"eight". 

(b)  the  word  "five"  in  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "six". 

(c)  the  phrase  "three  cents  an  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  phrase  "the  rate  of  postage  for  other 
first-class  mall  matter". 

Sec.  4.  Second-Class  Mail  Within  County 
OF  Publication.— (a)  Section  4358  of  Title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (a) ,  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  subsection  (a),  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  phrase  "Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  subject  to 
the  minimum  rates  provided  by  subsection 
4360  of  tills  title,  the"  in  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  phrase  "one  cent  a  pound" 
wherever  it  appears  in  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "one  and 
one  half  cents  a  pound". 

(b)  Section  4358  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  Individually  addressed  copy  of 
a  publication  in  that  portion  of  any  mailing 
on  which  postage  Is  fixed  by  the  pound  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  subject  to 
additional  postage  of  one-fourth  cent." 

Sec  5.  Second-Class  Mail  Beyond  County 
OF  Publication. — Section  4359  of  title  39, 
United  States  C(xle,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(b)  as  precedes  the  tabic  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  rates  of  postage  on  publica- 
tions mailed  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  fixed  both  by  the 
piece  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  by  the  pound  as  provided  In 
the  following  table: 

[IncenU]" 

(b)  By  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  piece  rates  of  postage  are  charged 
on  each  Individually  addressed  copy  of  a 
publication  mailed  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  in  addition  to 
the  poxind  rates.  The  piece  rates  are  ns 
follows : 

In  cents 

Qualified  nonprofit  organizations >/4 

Classroom    publications ^ 

Other    publications I'/j" 

Sec.  6.  Minimum  Postage  Rates  on  Sec- 
ond-Class Mail.— (a)  Section  4360  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  63 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
by  deleting  "4360  Minimum  Postage." 
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Sec  7.  Controlled  Circulation  Publica- 
tions.— Section  4422  of  title  39,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '12 
cents"  and  Insertmg  In  lieu  thereof  "14 
cents",  and  by  striking  out  "l  cent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "3  cents". 


Sec  8  Third-Class  Mail — Section  4452  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  amending  the  table  in  subsection 
(a)  to  read  as  follows : 


"Typeof  malUnf! 

Ratr 

Init 

Ml  In<lividiial  l>iec¥     

Ctnf 

f         i 
\         2 

18 
21 

1st  2  ouncw  or  fraction  Uiorvof. 

Ci)  Hulk  nuiilinRs  iindof  sulww.  (o'l  of  this  spction  of— 
(.\)   IJooks  and  ctitaloRs  of  24  \t&fn-s  or  more, 

!H>o<ls,  cuttings,  Uillt.1,  roots,  scions,  and 

plants. 
(B)  Other  inattor       

E»ch  additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 
Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

Do  ' 

(b)  By  amending  the  table  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"Mailed  by—  In  cents 

Other      than      qualified      nonprofit 

organizations 3Vi 

Qualified   nonprofit   organizations..  1*4" 

(c)  By  striking  out  the  phrase  "six 
cents"  In  subsection  (c).  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   "four  and   one-half   cents". 

Sec  9.  ESjucational  and  Library  Mate- 
rials.— Section  4554  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  postage  rate  is  ten  cents 
a  pound  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  there- 
of and  six  cents  for  each  additional  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  except  that  the  rates  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  or  fourth- 
class  matter  shall  apply  in  every  case  where 
such  rate  Is  lower  than  the  rate  prescrlt)ed 
In  this  subsection  on — 

(1)  books  permanently  bound  for  preser- 
vation, consisting  wholly  of  reading  matter 
or  scholarly  bibliography  or  reading  matter 
with  Incidental  blank  spaces  for  notations 
and  containing  no  advertising  matter  other 
than  incidental  announcement  of  books; 

(2)  sixteen-millimeter  films  and  sixteen- 
millimeter  film  catalogs  except  when  sent  to 
commercial  theaters; 

(3)  printed  music,  whether  In  bound  form 
or  In  sheet  form; 

(4)  printed  objective  test  materials  and 
accessories  thereto  used  by  or  In  behalf  of 
educational  Instltuilons  In  the  testing  of 
ability,  aptitude,  achievement.  Interests,  and 
other  mental  and  personal  qualities  with 
or  without  answer,  test  scores,  or  Identi- 
fying Information  recorded  thereon  In  writ- 
ing, or  by  mark; 

(5)  sound    recordings; 

(6)  manuscripts  for  books,  periodicals  and 
music;    and 

(7)  printed  educational  reference  charts, 
permanently  processed  for  preservation." 

(b)  by  striking  out  "4  cents"  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b).  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "5  cents",  by  striking  out  "1  cent" 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3  cents",  by  In- 
serting "(Including  cooperative  processing 
by  libraries)"  Immediately  following  "loaned 
or  exchanged"  in  piragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  and  by  striking  out  the  word  "stu- 
dents" immediately  preceding  "notations"  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 

(c)  By  striking  out: 

"(D)   bound  voluraes  of  periodicals; 

(E)  phonograph  recordings;  and"  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b).  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"(D)  periodicals,  whether  bound  or  un- 
bound; 

(E)    sound  recordings:   and". 

(d)  by  deleting  'and  catalogs  of  those 
Items"  In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    the    following:    "scientific    or 


mathematical  kits.  Instruments  or  ottier  de- 
vices and  catalogs  of  those  Items,  and  guides 
or  scripts  prepared  solely  for  use  with  such 
materials." 

Sec  10.  Method  of  Determining  Gross 
Receipts — Subsection  (c)  of  section  711  of 
Title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •Public  Law  85-426"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  Act  of  Congress 
enacted  on  or  after  May  27,  1958' 

Sec  11  ErFECTUE  Date. — This  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  July  1.  1961. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  add  that  I  believe  the  Postmaster 
General  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  and  I 
wish  to  compliment  him  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  tackling  the  difficul'  prob- 
lems which  face  the  postal  service.  The 
remarks  I  shall  make  today  are  not  in 
any  way  to  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism 
of  the  Postmaster  General  or  of  the 
eflfort  he  is  making.  As  will  be  disclosed, 
the  purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  :iid  the 
p>ostal  service  and,  I  hope,  to  be  of  some 
help  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston],  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  ahd  Civil  Service.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  several 
years  before  I  began  to  serve  on  it. 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  request  of  the  Postmaster  Genei-al 
leaves  me  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  to  have 
the  budget  balanced  and  to  have  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment assured.  However,  I  want  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  be 
carried  out,  and  I  wish  to  make  certain 
that  the  citizens  of  my  State  and  all 
other  citizens  of  the  Nation  are  pi  ovided 
the  finest  postal  service  that  we  can 
devise. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know,  I 
was  a  somewhat  interested  participant 
in  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  in. the  summer  of  1960.  I 
learned  many  lessons  at  that  conven- 
tion— some  of  which.  I  may  add.  were 
somewhat  painful.  But  along  with  the 
bad,  there  is  always  a  little  good.  At  the 
convention  we  adopted  a  platform  which 
was  subscribed  to  wholeheartedly  by  all 
the  Democratic  candidates,  and  it  faith- 
fully reflects  the  true  character  of  the 
standards  of  public  service  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

In  our  convention  platform  we 
adopted  a  plank  dealing  with  the  postal 
service.  At  this  point.  I  should  like  to 
read  that  section  of  our  program: 

The  Republican  policy  has  been  to  treat 
the  UJS.  postal  service  as  a  liability  instead 


of  a  great  investment  in  national  enlighten- 
ment, social  efficiency,  and  economic  better- 
ment. 

Constant  curtailment  of  service  has  In- 
convenienced every  citizen. 

A  program  must  be  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish the  Post  Office  Department  as  a  model 
of  efficiency  and  service.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to: 

1  Restore  the  principle  that  the  postal 
service  Is  a  public  service. 

2.  Separate  the  public  service  costs  from 
those  to  be  borne  by  the  users  of  the  malls. 

3.  Continue  steady  improvement  In  work- 
ing conditions  and  wage  scales,  reflecting  In- 
creasing productivity. 

4.  Establish  a  long-range  program  for  re- 
search and  capital  Improvements  compatible 
with  the  highest  standards  of  business  ef- 
ficiency. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  four 
parts  of  our  postal  service  tlank.  The 
first  part  is: 

1  Restore  the  principle  that  the  postal 
service  Is  a  public  service. 

Democrats  should  take  great  pride  in 
the  postal  plank  adopted  at  our  Los  An- 
geles convention.  No  major  political 
party  for  a  generation  had  considered 
the  vast  ramifications  of  the  postal  es- 
tablishment. Because  of  the  constant 
bickering  over  postal  rate  readjustments 
from  the  year  1949  to  the  present,  the 
public  has  lost  sight  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic contributions  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  by  the  postal  establish- 
ment. 

As  I  have  said  earlier.  I  am  as  in- 
terested in  having  the  budget  balanced 
as  is  anyone  else.  But  when  it  comes  to 
postal  service.  I  want  everyone  to  know 
that  I  am  much  more  concerned  with  the 
delivery  of  mail  and  parcels  to  every 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  to 
all  other  citizens  in  the  entire  Nation. 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  farmei-s.  the 
small  businessmen,  and  all  other  pa- 
trons of  the  Post  Office  receive  the  kind 
of  service  to  which  they  are  entitled 
from  a  public-service  institution.  Tlie 
Post  OflBce  Department  is  not  like  a  pri- 
vate business.  The  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try have  to  get  their  mail  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not;  and  I  consider  it  to  be  my  job 
to  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  best  pos- 
sible service  that  we  can  provide.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  not  a  competi- 
tive enterprise,  it  is  a  public  institution. 

The  second  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party  p>ostal  plank  is  that  we  shall  "sepa- 
rate the  public  service  costs  from  those 
to  be  borne  by  the  users  of  the  mail." 
This  is  nothing  new.  but.  rather,  is  an 
affirmation  of  the  1958  Postal  Policy  Act. 
which  i-equires  certain  enumerated  free 
and  reduced-rate  sei'vices  to  be  set  aside 
on  a  "total  loss  '  basis,  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

At  the  time  when  that  law  was  en- 
acted, the  estimates  ranged  from  $250  to 
$300  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
minimum  factor  of  10  percent  of  total 
costs  was  fully  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  the  1958  debate. 

Today,  this  would  price  our  public 
seivices  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S400  million.  Nevertheless,  the  past 
administration  never  fully  complied  with 
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the  requirements  of  the  1958  Postal  Pol- 
icy Act. 

The  1958  act,  for  example,  sets  aside 
S90  milhon  on  all  the  nonprofit  church, 
charitable,  and  fraternal  mail.  Six 
thousand  five  hundred  religious  and 
charitable  publications  are  involved  in 
this  figure.  I  consider  it  a  good  thing  to 
provide  special,  below-cost  rates  on  this 
category  of  mail.  It  also  includes  cer- 
tain essential,  prime  services  performed 
in  tho  public  interest,  such  as  star 
routes  and  third-class  and  fourth-class 
post  offices.  The  act  further  supports 
free  mail  for  the  blind,  our  soldiers 
overseas,  widows  of  Presidents,  and  cer- 
tain diplomatic  mail. 

The  1958  act  specifically  repealed  the 
much  abused  "ioss  of  revenue"  concept, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  the  "total 
loss"  theory.  Equity  demands  that  we 
make  a  proper  cost  allocation  in  con- 
nection with  the  postal  public  services. 

The  third  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  postal  plank  provides  that  we 
shall  "continue  steady  improvement  in 
working  conditions  and  wage  scales,  re- 
flecting increasing  productivity."  One 
has  only  to  refer  to  the  several  studies 
conducted  by  our  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  from  1953  to 
date,  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
wholesome  regard  of  the  entire  Congress 
for  improvements  in  working  conditions 
and  wage  scales. 

It  wa5  a  Democratic  Congress  that 
provided  long-overdue  pay  increases  in 
1955.  in  1958.  and  again  in  1960. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  leader  in  that 
very  worthy  effort  was  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston!. 

I  need  not  remind  this  body  of  the 
great  opposition  by  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration to  these  proposals  during 
the  past  8  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  several  Presidential  vetoes  are  mat- 
ters of  painful  reminders  to  our  loyal 
Government  employees.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  volume  of  mail  will  continue  to 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds :  and.  in  that 
respect.  I  heartily  endorse  the  earlier 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  the  rapid  adoption  of  ma- 
chinery and  modern  methods  in  postal 
operations.  This  is  surely  one  method 
by  which  we  can  a.ssure  increased  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  our  great  postal 
force  and  provide  pay  adjustments  more 
comparable  to  the  pay  in  private 
industry. 

I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  existing  force  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  handle,  with 
modern  machineiy  and  methods,  an  ever 
greater  volume  of  mail.  I  know  that  on 
many  occasions  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  pledged  his  support  to 
modernization  of  our  postal  system. 
This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  service  to  which  every  American 
Is  entitled. 

The  last  point  in  platform  postal 
plank  is  that  we  shall  "establish  a  long- 
range  program  for  research  and  capital 
improvements  compatible  with  the  high- 
est   standards    of    business    efficiency." 


The  problem  of  research  and  capital  im- 
provement is  obviously  complex.  Tech- 
nological advances  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation and  materials  handling  will 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  oper- 
ation and  location  of  post  offices  and 
the  entire  concept  of  postal  organiza- 
tion. 

Decisions  as  to  the  location  of  post 
offices  are  being  made  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent costs  and  the  availability  of  trans- 
portation. Technological  advancement 
in  transportation  can  make  these  sites 
obsolete  and  inefficient  before  their  time. 

Facilities  must  be  planned  to  meet  re- 
gional growth  objectives;  there  must  be 
research  into  the  cause-and-efTect  rela- 
tionship between  the  postal  service  and 
population  growth. 

A  fresh  approach  to  post  office  auto- 
mation is  required.  Future  work  must 
be  based  on  comprehensive  and  defini- 
tive studies  of  the  postal  system;  and 
capital  requirements,  labor  policy,  and 
technological  and  social  changes  must  be 
considered  as  important  a.spects  of  the 
problem. 

So  far  we  have  not  seen  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  description  of  the 
elements  and  resources  available  to  the 
postal  system. 

We  cannot  afford  to  mount  our  horse 
and  rush  off  in  all  directions.  We 
cannot  afford  to  begin  dazzling  experi- 
ments in  automation  for  the  purposes  of 
getting  good  publicity  for  the  post  office. 

The  post  office  is  essentially  a  service 
to  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
permits  the  Nation  to  enhance  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  values.  It  can  succeed 
only  if  we  provide  the  funds  and  estab- 
lish policies  and  safeguards  that  can 
promote  an  environment  responsible  to 
changing  conditions  and  able  to  employ 
without  delay  every  benefit  of  emerging 
technology. 

Having  considered  these  platform 
planks  in  detail,  I  am  concerned  because 
of  the  apparent  conflict  in  philosophy 
between  the  approach  to  these  matters 
taken  by  two  great  committees  of  this 
body. 

On  January  24,  1961.  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  wrote  the  Post- 
master General  regarding  postal  policy. 
In  his  letter  Senator  Johnston  succinctly 
outlines  what  I  consider  to  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
with  respect  to  the  public  service  func- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Senator  Johnston  makes  a  most  con- 
vincing argument  that  the  financial 
computations  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment under  Arthur  Summerfield.  which 
have  now  been  resubmitted,  are  errone- 
ous in  their  treatment  of  the  public 
service  aspects  of  the  postal  service.  In 
addition,  the  distinguished  Post  Office 
Committee  chairman  outlines  in  detail 
many  suggestionj  which  seem  to  be  valid 
for  revising  the  postal  service  and  mak- 
ing it  nore  efficient.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert Senator  Johnston's  letter  to  Post- 
master General  Day,  together  with  a 
press  release. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

January  24,  1961. 
Hon.  J.  EowARo  Day, 

Postmaster  General, 
Post  Office  Department. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  Postmaster  General:  As  the 
new  administration  develops  Its  budget  for 
19G2.  I  want  to  raise  a  few  points  concern- 
ing the  financing  and  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department.  Of  course.  It  Is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  the 
postal  plank  contained  In  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic platform,  but  I  do  believe  that  I 
should  detail  for  you  the  long  struggle  that 
has  taken  place  between  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  on  the  mat- 
ter of  public  service  costs. 

After  5  year.s  of  study  and  lengthy  hear- 
ings In  both  Houses,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85- 
426) .  Section  104  of  this  act  details  the  pub- 
lic services  to  be  costed  out  on  a  total  loss 
basis  and  to  be  paid  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury,  Instead  of  charging  mall  us- 
ers with  such  costs.  It  was  the  opinion  of  my 
committee  when  this  act  was  adopted  that 
the  total  loss  on  certain  public  services  at 
that  time  would  amount  to  $300  million. 
The  items  have  been  costed  out  at  various 
figures  somewhat  less  than  this  amount,  but 
I  am  convinced,  after  full  allowance  Is  made 
for  the  last  two  p>06tal  pay  hikes  and  the 
rate  Increases,  the  minimum  cost  of  these 
services  will  be  more  than  $300  million. 
The  last  administration  made  some  initial 
effort  to  comply  with  the  law,  then  with  the 
help  of  the  Budget  Bureau  proceeded  to 
breach  the  law  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  For  fiscal  year  1959.  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  $171  million  and  for 
19G0  It  submitted  $172  million,  omitting 
from  the  calculations.  In  both  Instances,  the 
total  losses  Involved  In  the  operation  of 
third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices  and  the 
star  route  system  as  required  by  law.  I 
shall  not  go  into  a  detailed  Justification  of 
these  matters,  since  they  are  now  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  their  omission  accounts  In 
a  large  i>iu-t  for  the  difference  between  the 
administration's  early  requests  and  the  total 
figure  contemplated  by  the  Congress. 

TTiroughout  the  prior  dlfcusslons  before 
both  committees  of  the  Congress,  the  Post 
Office  Department  used  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining public  services  the  loss  of  revenue 
concept.  This  was  the  old  Kelly  law  adopted 
In  1930  (39  U.S.C.  793)  which  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958  specifically  repealed  In 
section  214.  Despite  this  repeal,  the  admin- 
istration Insisted  on  following  the  loss  of 
revenue  concept  and,  I  am  sorry  to  report, 
succeeded  In  this  approach  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committees.  As  a  consequence  the 
public  service  estimates  ranged  from  $26 
million  In  1956,  to  $49  million  for  fiscal  1961. 
A  few  examples  will  serve  to  Illustrate  the 
absurdity  of  this  contention. 

Recently.  I  noted  that  the  new  admin- 
istration was  careful  to  exclude  nonprofit 
fraternal  and  religious  mall  from  any  plans 
for  future  rate  hikes.  This  Is  quite  proper 
and  contemplated  under  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958.  provided  the  total  loss  of  $60 
million  on  these  Items  Is  set  aside  and 
charged  to  the  general  funds  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  last  administration  Insisted 
on  los."-.  of  revenue  and  would  only  charge  off 
approximately  $3  million  as  the  public  serv- 
ice cost.  As  I  have  asked  so  many  times: 
"Who  pays  the  balance?"  To  insist  that 
business  mail  users  pick  up  the  loss  is  In 
effect  asking  businesses,  who  must  make  a 
profit  and  pay  taxes,  to  pick  up  the  loss  on 
their  nonprofit  competitors.  This  Ls  mani- 
festly unfair. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  fine  publication  like 
the  National  Geographic  will  pay  1  '/^   cents 
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per  pound  on  Its  advertising  content  Irre- 
spective of  distance,  while  a  magazine  in 
business  for  a  prcfit  Is  required  to  pay  S'j 
cents  per  pound  en  Its  editorial  content  on 
the  same  basis.  Has  education  sunk  so  low 
that  we  place  nonprofit  advertising  on  a 
more  preferred  basis  than  the  vital  editorial 
content  of  our  press?  Of  course,  a  publica- 
tion in  business  for  a  profit  Is  required  to 
pay  up  to  14  cents  a  pound  on  its  advertls- 
mg  content  In  the  eighth  Eone.  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  ihat  If  real  equity  is  to  be 
cbtalnen  In  this  matter  we  must  charge  off 
the  total  loss  of  tlie  so-called  nonprofit,  fra- 
ternal, religious,  etc..  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines as  the  public  service  Involved. 

A  further  example  Is  the  total  loss  on  free- 
In-county  newsp:ipers  which  amounts  to 
more  than  $15  million.  This  would  be  the 
public  service  measure  as  contemplated  by 
the  law,  but  the  past  administration  has 
Insisted  on  placing  less  than  $1  million  on 
this  Item.  Again  I  ask  the  question:  "Are 
we  going  to  ask  other  newspapers  to  pick  up 
the  losses  on  their  competitors  who  ride  for 
nothing?"  This  question  would  seem  to  an- 
8*-er  Itself. 

The  past  administration  omitted  three 
Items  contained  in  the  law;  namely,  the 
total  losses  on  star  route  and  third-  and 
fourth-class  post  offices,  saying  that  such 
computations  were  impossible.  The  losses 
on  these  Itenu  can  be  readily  determined 
from  their  annual  cost  ascertainment  re- 
ports, but  better  yet  the  past  administration 
has  not  hesitated  to  Inform  the  Congress 
that  every  time  It  discontinued  an  uneco- 
nomic fourth-cla:5s  post  office,  it  saved  the 
Federal  Government  $1,400  per  year  on  a 
single  office.  It  seems  computations  can  be 
made  when  convenient. 

I  have  seen  varying  estimates  concerning 
the  postal  deficit  for  1961.  Assuming  a  defi- 
cit of  approximately  $900  million.  I  would 
urge  that  at  le.ast  >300  million  of  this  amount 
be  set  aside  as  a  public  service  pursuant  to 
law  and  so  presented  to  the  Appropriations 
Commltteos  of  the  Congress.  Without  a  clear 
resolution  of  this  controversy  Involving  pub- 
lic services,  the  setting  of  future  postal  rates 
is  lmf>os£ible  be<:ause  we  wind  up  with 
nothing  but  conluslon  confounded  Insofar 
as  basic  coets  and  the  rate  formula  in  the 
1958  law  are  concerned. 

You  will  note  from  the  record  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  committee 
and  I.  as  chairman,  have  both  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  support  of  thu  committees  intent  and, 
for  tiiat  matter,  the  Intent  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  public  services.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  have  appeared  either  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  or  risen 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  support  this 
legislative  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Once  the  matter  of  full  adherence  to  the 
1958  law  is  accomplished.  I  would  urge  you 
to  give  some  careful  consideration  to  other 
well-known  subsidies  existing  In  the  postal 
service,  as  well  a.s  economies  that  might  be 
achieve  in  the  near  future.  There  are  at 
least  $200  million  In  subsidies  which  should 
be  spelled  out  and  recognized  for  what  they 
are.  and  should  not  constitute  a  charge 
against  the  various  mall  users. 

I  have  in  mind,  first  of  all.  the  subsidy 
arising  from  the  refusal  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the  Rail- 
way Mall  Pay  Act  of  1916  (sec.  557.  U.S.C. 
39).  The  law  Is  unequivocal  In  Its  require- 
ment that  the  Postmaster  General  need  not 
pay  the  railroads  a  higher  rate  for  carrying 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  mall  than 
the  railroads  receive  for  carrying  railway 
express  matter.  The  record  is  quite  clear 
that  overpayments  to  the  railroads,  resulting 
from  the  noncnforcement  of  this  law, 
amount  to  about  $100  million  a  year.  In 
all  fairness.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
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former  Postmasters  General  have  attempted 
to  comply  with  this  law.  but  their  efforts 
have  been  consistently  nullified  by  the  ICC. 
I  feel  that  a  repeal  of  the  lav  at  this  time 
(as  ICC  proposes)  would  only  admit  the 
subsidy.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  railroads. 
In  their  present  economic  plight,  oould  with- 
stand this  kind  of  downward  adjustment. 
I  certainly  would  not  support  It.  Neverthe- 
less, this  annual  subsidy  to  the  railroads 
should  be  set  aside,  so  Identified,  and  not 
be  imposed  as  an  additional  charge  on  mall 
users. 

The  second  subsidy  Involved  is  that  to 
Railway  Ebqiress  Agency  (wholly  owned  by 
the  railroads) .  involving  the  unwieldy  limi- 
tations on  parcel  post  weight  and  size. 
Public  Law  82-199.  enacted  In  1951,  sub- 
stantially curtailed  permissible  weight  and 
size  of  parcel  post.  TTils  was  done  in  an 
endeavor  to  bolster  the  sagging  volume  of 
Railway  Express  shipments.  Early  in  1954 
the  Post  Office  Department  testified  that  its 
net  loss  In  revenue  directly  resulting  from 
this  new  act  amounted  to  $73  million  an- 
nually. I  am  confident  that,  with  the  p>ostfil 
pay  Increases  enacted  since  that  time,  this 
subsidy  has  risen  to  at  least  $1(X)  million 
annually. 

One  has  only  to  consult  the  recent  record 
before  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  on  H.R.  7055  to  know  that 
the  weight  and  size  limitation  (Public  Law 
82-199)  has  been  a  failure.  Fourth-class 
maU  p'-ices  have  been  more  than  doubled 
since  1951.  Parcel  post  volume  has  declined. 
Similarly,  the  volume  and  revenue  to  the 
Railway  Express  Co.  has  continued  to  di- 
minish. The  voliune  of  Railway  Express  ship- 
ments reached  a  peak  of  235  million  In  1946 
and  declined  to  82  million  In  1951.  After  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  82-199.  In  1951. 
the  volume  Increased  slightly  to  around  92 
million  shipments,  but  today  It  Is  less  than 
64  million  shipments.  If  unwieldy  limita- 
tions on  weight  and  size  of  parcel  post  are 
continued,  as  Is  a  probability,  then  this 
annual  $100  million  subsidy  to  Railway  Ex- 
press should  be  clearly  Identified  ns  a  sub- 
sidy, and  not  included  as  part  of  the  total 
def.clt  to  be  recovered  from  mall  users. 

I  fully  realize  that  fourth-class  mall  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  its  way  within  certain  limi- 
tations, and  this  confuses  the  issue  as  far 
as  the  Railway  Express  subsidy  is  concerned. 
It  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  despite 
this  requirement  of  law.  the  deficit  in 
fourth-class  mall  in  the  last  2  years  has 
averaged  $100  million  per  year.  Tliere  again 
this  amount  has  been  used  by  the  past  ad- 
ministration to  swell  the  alleged  postal 
deficit. 

Another  Iteni  erroneously  included  in  the 
alleged  postal  deficit  of  $900  million  U  an 
amount  of  over  $80  million  for  capital  Im- 
provement. The  Department  admitted  this 
last  summer,  under  questioning  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

You  will  find  these  matters  fully  set  forth 
In  congressional  records,  yet  I  feel  compelled 
to  draw  them  to  your  attention  In  a  genc»al 
way  because,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  have  a 
direct  bearing  both  on  the  postal  deficit  and 
the  amounts  of  money  which  should  be 
charged  to  the  Nation's  mall  users.  I  have 
thus  far  detailed  $580  million  worth  of  pub- 
lic services,  subsidies,  and  capital  costs  er- 
roneously charged  to  the  deficit.  The  Carl- 
son committee  report  of  1954  disclosed  that 
public  services  In  our  postal  operations 
amounted  to  12  percent  of  total  costs  (1952). 
My  committee  report  of  1957  disclosed  that 
public  services  amounted  to  14  percent  of 
total  postal  coets  (1955).  Applying  the 
lesser  percentage  to  current  costs  ($4  billion 
plus)  the  total  of  public  services  would 
amount  to  $480  million  exclusive  of  capital 
investment. 


Immediate  econvin\lee  may  well  be  achieved 
in  the  postal  service.  amouuUug  to  at  le.ist 
5  percent  of  the  annual  $4  billion  operation. 
To  that  end,  I  suggest  for  your  conslderatlcm : 

First,  for  years  I  have  questioned  Lhe 
necessity  for  continuing  postaiark  and  can- 
cellation operations  in  processing  mail  I 
recognize,  of  course,  that  postmarking  is 
frequently  a  mark  of  identity  for  many  sm  ill 
communities  tliroughout  tlie  Nation  and 
c£rt;Un  political  Implications  could  he  in- 
volved. Nevertheless,  any  visitor  would  be 
impressed,  as  I  have  been  on  recent  visits 
to  our  larger  post  offices,  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  employees,  presumably  lemporiu-y,  en- 
gaged in  hand-canceling  many  thousands  of 
packages  and  odd-size  envelopes.  In  my 
view,  this  is  wholly  unwarraiUed.  I  am  con- 
vinced Uie  Amerlciin  people  would  be  willing 
to  forgo  the  postmarking  prix-css  If  It  meant 
that  they  would  at  long  last  get  the  kind  of 
service  our  Government  should  l>e  providing. 

Business,  of  course,  has  its  postage  me'.cr 
machines  for  contractual  purposes.  These 
might  contlr.ue  to  be  used.  It  would  set-m. 
however,  that  we  could  eliminate  the  post- 
marks, and  perfect  stamps  which  would 
automatically  cancel  themselves  up^in  u.-^e. 
and  thereby  dispense  with  this  large  m;«as 
of  unnecessary  temporary  help.  I  am  told 
that  there  l.s  considerable  support  for  this 
Idea  among  the  career  employees  of  tlie  Poet 
Office  Department  itself. 

If  an  individual  requires  a  pt^tmark  for 
legal  purposes.  It  might  be  well  to  chiu^e 
an  extra  fee  for  this.  However,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mall  users  might  well  content  them- 
selves with  writing  tlie  date  of  mailing  on 
their  personal  mall.  Tills  appears  to  be  one 
reasonable  approach  toward  operations  econ- 
omy in  a  national  institution  still  using  a 
large  amount  of  hand  labor.  One  Inevitable 
result  is  increased  uiiit  costs  as  volvime  in- 
creases. This  is  a  weird  concept  completely 
at  variance  with  modern  American  business 
practice 

Next,  consistently  and  frequently.  I  have 
urged  a  &i>eedup  in  tlie  use  of  maclilnes 
and  more  modern  facilities  In  our  large  p<i8t 
offices.  Necessiu-y  financing  for  this  pur- 
pose would  have  my  strong  support.  While 
the  retiring  Postmaster  General  has  made 
progress  In  that  direction,  I  hope  we  may 
move  out  of  the  prototype  stage  and  achieve 
wide  adoption  of  many  of  the  new  labor- 
saving  devices. 

No  reasonably  precise  estimate  has  ever 
been  given  on  the  potential  economies  in- 
herent in  this  kind  of  adjustment,  but  I  am 
sure  they  must  be  very  large.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  certain  standard  envelopes 
might  be  used  by  the  American  public  at  a 
differential  price  on  the  assumption  that  such 
standard  sizes  are  readily  adaptable  to  au- 
tomatic processing. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  postal  service 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
economies  accruing  to  the  Department  as  a 
result  of  postal  operating  services  performed 
by  second-  and  tlilrd-class  mailers.  Thes* 
services  by  mailers  include  zoning,  sorting, 
and,  in  many  cases,  tranhportlng  the  mull 
with  the  costs  being  l)orne  directly  by  the 
mailer  himself.  In  this  day  of  rising  prices, 
I  think  careful  attention  should  be  given  this 
situation.  Perliaps  a  system  of  credits  for 
differential    pricing   could    l>e   develojxKl. 

Finally.  It  lias  long  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  me  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  apparently  been  unable  to  utilize  the 
Nation's  several  transport  facilities  to  reas- 
onably adequate  advanUvge. 

American  business  has  fully  realized  that 
each  means  of  tranBp(jrtatlon  has  Its  own 
peculiar  value  and  advantage.  Business  has 
dovetailed  the  various  transport  media  Into 
a  competitive  and  correlated  distribution 
pattern  of  high  efficiency  and  economy  I  do 
not  believe  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
given  Its  problem  of  mall  dlstrlbutloD  simi- 
larly businesslike  analysis. 
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Better  utilization  of  transport  facilities 
by  the  Department  would  undoubtedly  re- 
duce tbe  alleged  postal  deficit  and  such  sub- 
sidies as  may  be  currently  Involved. 

These  comments  would  be  Incomplete  If  I 
did  not  mention  that,  despite  the  high  price 
tag  on  public  services,  there  still  remain  ways 
through  which  these  can  be  reduced.  It  may 
be  possible  to  Institute,  or  Increase,  prices 
on  free  or  nonprofit  mall.  Apparently  the 
past  administration  found  such  a  move  im- 
possible, because  no  such  requests  were  made 
during  the  first  of  its  7  years.  After  a  single 
bold  advance  in  this  area  in  1960,  the  past  ad- 
minlBtration  quickly  withdrew  its  request. 
Also,  the  so-called  special  services  operate  at 
a  loss  although  the  Department  has  full 
authority  to  fix  rates  on  this  category. 

In  retrospect,  the  past  8  years  constitute 
one  of  the  most  amazing  periods  in  the  Na- 
tion's postal  history.  Two  well-merited  pay 
raises  and  certain  fringe  benefits  for  postal 
employees  brought  Increased  costs  of  ap- 
proximately $500  million  a  year.  But  the  en- 
tire cost  of  these  pay  increases  was  offset  by 
the  mail  rate  increases  of  1958. 

We  should  recall  that,  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1952.  the  postal  deficit  amounted  to 
$727  million.  Almost  immediately  after 
taking  over  in  1952,  your  predecessor  admin- 
istration trar^sferred  out  of  the  Department, 
at  no  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  $107  million 
in  airmail  subsidies  and  ofBcial  Government 
mall.  The  cost  of  these  was  taken  over  by 
other  Government  agencies.  Also,  at  that 
time  there  was  still  an  amount  of  $272  mil- 
lion in  additional  revenues  to  be  realized 
on  an  annual  basis  as  the  result  of  1951  rate 
Increases.  After  allowance  for  these  factors, 
the  deficit  should  have  been  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately $350  million  without  any  allow- 
ance for  public  services.  A  little  old- 
fashioned  economy  would  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  wiping  out  this  deficit.  The  Carlson 
committee  report  of  1954  and  my  committee's 
report  of  1957  are  also  ample  proof  of  that 
contention. 

However,  the  obligations  of  the  Depart- 
ment '.ncreased  by  over  48  percent.  In  1952 
obligations  amounted  to  $2.7  billion  and  the 
estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961,  is  in  excess  of  $4  billion.  So.  with  all 
these  adjustments,  we  are  told  to  anticipate 
a  deficit  of  $900  million  for  1961. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  cost  ascertain- 
ment report,  as  used  by  the  past  administra- 
tion, has  not  accurately  refiected  a  proper  al- 
location of  the  costs  of  handling  the  various 
classes  of  mail,  particularly  first  class  mall. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  a  proper  allocation  of 
such  costs  and  a  reduction  of  departmental 
expenses  be  undertaken.  Only  then  will  mall 
users  and  the  Congress  know  what  the  real 
loss  on  first-class  mall  is.  Thereafter,  con- 
sideration can  be  given  on  a  sounder  basis 
to  the  necessity,  if  any.  for  adjustments  on 
postal  rates  generally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  more  energy  had 
been  devoted  to  Improving  the  Department 
operations  and  less  on  demonstrably  un- 
needed  rate  Increases,  you  might  have  in- 
herited a  Department  in  a  far  sounder 
financial  condition. 

These  brief  observations  may  be  helpful 
to  ycxu.  You  will  agree.  I  am  .sure,  that 
America  deserves  the  best  postal  service  In 
the  world,  not  the  most  expensive.  The  past 
administration  has  not  produced  the  former, 
but  was  in  a  fair  way  of  producing  the 
latter.  I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  at  any 
time  on  these  matters  of  mutual  concern. 
My  best  wishes  for  every  success. 
Sincerely. 

Olin  D    Johnston. 


Press  Release  by  Senator  Johnston 
Until  a  clear  definition  of  the  public  serv- 
ice costs  of  the  postal  system  is  achieved  it 
Is  impossible  intelligently  to  set  future  postal 
rates.  US  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  Demo- 
crat,   of    South    Carolina,    chairman   of    the 


Senate  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee. Informed  the  new  Postmaster  General 
today. 

Writing  to  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward 
Day.  Senator  Johnston  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  postal  rate  structure  and  emphasized 
the  failure  of  the  previous  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-426). 

A  proper  application  of  the  law's  provi- 
sions, according  to  Senator  Johnston,  would 
show  a  Post  Office  Department  anticipated 
deficit  of  somewhere  around  $300  million, 
rather  than  the  approximately  $900  million 
envisaged  by  the  former  administration. 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  my  committee  when 
this  act  was  adopted,"  he  wrote,  "that  the 
total  loss  on  certain  public  services  at  the 
time  would  amount  to  $300  million.  The 
Items  have  been  costed  out  at  various  figures 
somewhat  less  than  this  amount,  but  I  am 
convinced,  after  full  allowance  Is  made  for 
the  last  two  postal  pay  hikes  and  the  rate 
increases,  the  minimum  cost  of  these  serv- 
ices will  be  more  than  $300  million. 

"The  last  administration  made  some  ini- 
tial effort  to  comply  with  the  law.  then  with 
the  help  of  the  Budget  Bureau  proceeded  to 
breach  the  law  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  For  fiscal  year  1959,  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  $71  million,  and  for 
1960  It  submitted  $172  million,  omitting 
from  the  calculations  in  both  instances  the 
total  losses  Involved  in  the  operation  of 
third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices  and  the 
star  route  system  as  required  by  law  •  •  ••• 
Senator  Johnston  said  he  has  seen  "vary- 
ing estimates"  of  the  postal  deficit  for  1961 
but  "assuming  a  deficit  of  approximately 
$900  million,  I  would  urge  that  at  least  $300 
million  of  this  amount  be  set  aside  as  a  pub- 
lic service  pursuant  to  law  and  so  presented 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress.  " 

He  told  Mr.  Day:  "Without  a  clear  reso- 
lution of  this  controversy  involving  public 
services,  the  setting  of  future  postal  rates  is 
Impossible  because  we  wind  up  with  noth- 
ing but  confusion  confounded  insofar  as 
basic  costs  and  the  rate  formula  in  the  1958 
law  are  concerned." 

Pointing  out  the  long  struggle  of  his  com- 
mittee to  bring  about  adherence  to  the  1958 
Postal  Act's  requirements,  he  said:  "Once 
the  matter  of  full  adherence  to  the  1958 
law  Is  accomplished,  I  would  urge  you  to 
give  some  careful  consideration  to  other 
well-known  subsidies  existing  in  the  postal 
service,  as  well  as  economies  that  might  be 
achieved  In  the  near  future.  There  are  at 
least  $200  million  in  subsidies  which  should 
be  spelled  out  and  recognized  for  what  they 
are,  and  should  not  constitute  a  charge 
against  the  various  mall  users." 

One  example:  "Another  Item  erroneously 
Included  In  the  alleged  postal  deficit  of  $900 
million  is  an  amount  of  over  $80  million  for 
capital  improvement.  The  department  ad- 
mitted this  last  summer." 

Taking  the  true  measure  of  public  services 
(which  Senator  Johnston  listed  for  Mr. 
Day)  and  excluding  capital  Investment  would 
provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of  a  post 
office  deficit  of  around  $30  million— and 
not  $900  million. 

Critically  reviewing  the  policies  of  the 
previous  Post  Office  Department  administra- 
tion. Senator  Johnston  declared:  "I  have 
always  felt  that  the  cost  ascertainment  re- 
port, as  used  by  the  past  administration,  has 
not  accurately  refiected  a  proper  allocation 
of  the  costs  of  handling  the  various  classes 
of  mall,  particularly  first-class  mall. 

"It  is  Imperative  that  a  proper  allocation 
of  such  costs  and  a  reduction  of  depart- 
mental expenses  be  undertaken.  Only  then 
will  mall  users  and  the  Congress  know  what 
the  real  loss  on  first-class  mall  is.  There- 
after, consideration  must  be  given  on  a 
sounder  basis  to  the  necessity.  If  any,  for 
adjustments  on  postal  rates  generally. 


"It  seems  to  me  that  if  more  energy  had 
been  devoted  to  Improving  the  Department 
operations  and  less  on  demonstrably  un- 
needed  rate  Increases,  you  might  have  in- 
herited a  department  in  a  far  sounder  finan- 
cial  condition." 

To  the  new  Postmaster  General.  Senator 
Johnston  said :  "These  brief  observations 
may  be  helpful  to  you.  You  will  agree.  I  am 
sur".  that  America  deserves  the  best  postal 
service  in  the  world,  not  the  most  expensive. 
The  past  administration  has  not  produced 
th?  former,  but  was  In  a  fair  way  of  produc- 
ing the  latter.  I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  at 
any  time  on  these  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  summarizing 
the  letter  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  tMr.  Johnston),  that  his  po- 
sition and  that  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  Is  that  a  clear 
definition  of  the  cost  of  public  service  is 
necessary  before  postal  rates  can  be  in- 
telligently arrived  at. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  good  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  in  a  most  challenging 
speech  to  the  Senate  on  March  29,  urged 
that  action  be  taken  immediately  to  wipe 
out  what  he  describes  as  the  deficit  in  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  has  been 
a  longtime  student  of  the  postal  system, 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office,  is  vital- 
ly concerned  with  the  financing  of  the 
postal  service  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
operations. 

It  is  because  of  this  difference  between 
my  two  good  friends  and  the  committees 
that  they  represent  that  I  believe  we 
should  not  proceed  hastily  in  the  enact- 
ment of  postal  rate  legislation.  I  believe 
that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
country  to  make  a  definitive  study  of 
these  problems  and  resolve  the  differ- 
ences that  .seem  to  exist. 

We  need  to  take  a  long  look  at  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  service  it 
renders.  We  need  to  determine  why  the 
parcel  post  service  is  becoming  more  in- 
adequate day  by  day.  We  need  to  study 
postal  service  and  the  movement  of  the 
mails  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  our 
transportation  system  brought  about  by 
the  jet  age.  We  need  to  reduce  this 
patchwork  structure  of  service  and  rates 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  to  a  more 
streamlined  entity. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  abandonment 
of  railroad  routes  is  of  grave  concern  to 
the  pKJstal  service. 

There  has  never  been  a  comprehensive 
frontal  attack  on  the  whole  postal  rate 
structure  in  terms  of  better  service,  bet- 
ter equipment,  and  more  efficient  cost  as- 
certainment. 

We  have  tackled  the  postal  rate  prob- 
lem at  the  committee  level  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  I  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived, in  light  of  the  deficit  and  in  light 
of  technological  improvements  which  are 
available,  for  a  very  careful,  methodical, 
and  intensive  study  of  the  postal  rate  sit- 
uation. 

In  the  past  few  days,  because  I  am  in- 
terested in  this  problem,  I  have  been 
reading  a  private  study  made  by  an  out- 
standing management  engineering  firm 
dealing  with  the  postal  service.    This  re- 
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port,  among  other  things,  contains  this  Many  of  us  who  supported  the  '958  such  users  to  pick  up  the  losses  on  all 

statement:  law  were  of  the  opinion  that  pubUc  serv-  the   free   and   reduced-rate   operations. 

The  true  value  accruing  to  society  through  ice  costs  at  that  time  amount-ed  to  ap-  As  long   as  the  Coneress   ha.s  provided 

many  uses  of  the  mails  cannot  be  measured  proximately  $300  million,  or  somewhat  for  these  free  services    then  I  say  they 

in  monetary  terms.  less  than  10  percent  of  total  postal  costs,  should  be  paid^  for  out  of  the  general 

I  believe  thLs  should  be  our  guideline  in  '^^^^  *'^  consideiable  support  here  on  funds  of  the  Treasury.  I  want  to  make 
approaching  the  problems  of  the  postal  ',,*  "°°''  °^  ^^  Senate  for  a  minimum  sure  the  postal  patrons  onlv  pay  for  the 
service,  and  I  think  it  high  time  that  we  allowance  of  10  percent  for  public  serv-  service  Uiey  receive,  and  do  not  con- 
make  final  determinations  with  the  co-  ^^'^^c  i,  tribute  to  the  cost  of  free  and  many 
operation  of  all  interested  Senate  com-  ^  ^"  ^^^*  *'"^  Senate  Post  Office  and  other  subsidized  services, 
mittees  and  nail  down,  once  and  for  all.  Civil  Service  Committee,  under  the  lead-  i  a^ee  completely  with  the  Senator 
the  policy  of  our  Oovemment  with  ership  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HntPHREYl  that 
respect  to  the  postal  service,  which  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  CablsonI.  untO  the  matter  of  postal  policy  is  re- 
reaches  the  doorstep  of  every  one  of  our  t°^"^  ^"^^  /^'^^  services  amounted  to  solved  it  will  be  impossible  to  enact  a 
citizens  in  all  50  States.  ^^  percent  of  total  cosU.    Again,  in  1957.  proper  rate  bill.     I  wish  to  thank  my 

I  believe  the  present  administraUon  in  \^^  committee  reported  that  the  total  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 

the  Post  Office  Department  should  take  ^"^L^"  ^'i*'^*^  f^^'^^f   o"''f  "^^^  ^J:*  ''°'  ^"""'^  ^l^nesota,  for  his  ver>-  fine  ex- 

a  fresh  look  at  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  Sor^^ \,f   f  ^^?.                  '   P      ^  ^'  P^*"«<^*0"  °f  ^^^  problem  and  his  sug- 

1958.    I  urge  it  not  to  rely  on  the  esti-  l^Il^^^\^^'^^\^^  ^7.^^%  °^  *^^  ^^^'"°"  ^°'  '^  solution. 

mates  handed  down  to  us  by  the  previous  ^^^red^he  S^p^'tm'ent              ""''''                        " 

administraUon.     It  should  then  submit  ^^     ^  .    ^                     '  TEACHERS,    TEXTBOOKS.    AND 

SifrCoC'^.s^'w-S'^^^^^^^  $4bUlionbudget.'causessomuchcon!  TRAVELS:     COMMUNIST     ACTION 

provisions  of  the  act.  When  that  has  J^^IfJ^  ?n-tS.?Sn^T  ^' TV^T  Mr.HRuSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
been  done,  the  Appropriations  Commit-  t°I^f^\!,„.  ^Jl\^»l  wv  '  J^^^J""  ^  ^%  ^2,  1961.  the  Honorable  Lman  B.  Kirk- 
tees  can  then  identify,  with  some  degree  ^IV^lJt^J^^i^iJ^k^f'^^''^^''^^'^  P^t"^-  ^'■'  inspector  General  of  the 
of  assurance,  the  true  amount  of  our  ^"fi'^T  rpiil^^S  th.^onn  T''  '';  ^^^^.-al  Intelligence  Agency,  addressed 
postal  deficit.  At  that  time  our  Post  Of-  ^tTJ'^lJ,Ill^l^%.^^tJ^^f}JT^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  Annual  NaUonal  Military- 
fice  Committees  can  proceed  to  the  task  vLr  PndoH^fn^.n  iq/r  o.  ^ol  Industrial  and  Educational  Conference 
of  rate  changing  with  firmness  and  in-  L'^L.f  ^ji';^.  r  fn nnH"  th.  f.tfol  w  «^  '^  '"^^^"^^  ^  CY^ioB^go.  on  the  subject 
telligence  ?  k  V  *  ^  following  -Teachers,  Textbooks,  and  Travels: 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I  ^^''nlatlon  of  services :  Communist  Action  in  the  World's 
rise  in  support  of  the  statement  and  ^''^^'1'^^''^^^  1?C'^^^%  °f  Schools." 
suggestion  oHered  by  the  distinguished  Sfflc""^""'  °'''''  ""^  ^""^    ..„  ,.,  ooo  ^eetmgs   with   this   conference   were 

Senator  from  Minnesota.     I  agree  com-     Franked  'm^n'n" '"           846'  ooo  ^^^^^  ^^^  sponsorship  of  the  Institute 

pletely  that  we  cannot  and  should  not  Publications     gorng"'ree"ii  ^°^  Ameiican  Strategy,  which  is  a  non- 

undertake  another  round  of  postal  rate        county 647.000  P"*"^  educational  corporation  whose  ob- 

fixing  until  we  have  fully  and  finally     i=^ee  mail  for  the  blind 86.000  Jcctive  is  to  further  public  understand- 

resolved    the    matter   of   public   service  Differentials    in    postage    for  ing  of  the  nature  of  the  contemporary 

j.Qgjg                                                                         nonprofit  mall 406,000  totalitarian  challenge  to  American  free- 

I  was  hoping  that  the  Senator  from  mtai                                  inn  oar  c\n{\  °^-    .     «*  *          j     *-                      j 

Kansas  [Mr  Carlson]  would  be  present                         100,246, ooo  This  institute  conducts  programs  de- 

because  he  takes  the  same  position  I  With  total  expenditures  of  $1,354  mU-  f^^ned  to  increase  public  awareness  of 

do  upon  this  matter  "on    for    that    year,    the    $100   million  ^^  natui-e.  objectives,  and  methods  of 

I  thought  we  settled  the  controversy  amounts  to  a  little  under  8  percent  for  communism,  and  also  of  the  ideals  and 

with  Sef^ctle^t  of  the  pStTpo^^^^^  the  year.    Do  Senators  know  what  that  ^}f'^''':f'Z^f  'S'l  "^^Jt 

Act  of   1958    but  as  time  goes  on    we  "^^^^  produce  in  pubUc  services  today?  mectmg  its  challenge.    The  institute  is 

Aci  oi    lyDo.   Dui   as  time  goes  on    we  ^^..^^  ftjnoiint  in  nvpr  SL^-'fi  millinn  tax  exempt,  nonpartisan,  and  privately 

seem  to  get  further  and  further  from  "  wouia  amount  to  over  ^^o  muuon.  rnanatrpd      Tt    is  finanrpH   thrniicrh   thA 

the   intent   of   that   legislation     There  Again,  in  1951  the  annual  report  car-  ^laiiaged     it   is  nnanced   through  the 

iiir    intern,   yi    Kii»\,    let-ifrnwuii.     xiicic  ^       •    „^.„^._,„.      -    tine;    Tr,iiiir.r,  contribution  of  some  100  corporations  of 

are  some  who  disregard  it5  provisions  ^^P^J-^    ^Vf^fo?  wWrh  Vnvolv^d  i?r^  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  foun- 

on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  hastily  con-  about  $18  mmion  or  which  involvea  air-  (j^j-ioj^c 

ceived,     repent-in-leisure     proposition,  niail  subsidies.    In  all.  it  amounted  to  _'                i     ^  ^             •     *•       *      .* 
That  i^  not'l..     H.e  first  modem  postal  approximately   5   percent   cf   total   ex-  ^^^^  '^^^    tIS^^w^  sXrt 
poUcy  legislation  was  originated  in  the  penditures.  ft  an^^re  a^?S  in  H^Sal^s  are  ^Tb^ 
House   of   Representatives   as  early   as  Of  course.  I  know  that  we  have  trans-  J;.  ^"°  f^^^mmpnrf  J 
1956.     Again  in  1957.  that  body  incor-  ferred  the  cost  of  penalty  and  franked  ;"^  commenaea. 
porated  in  \U  rate  bill  a  section  dealing  mail  and  airmail  subsidies  out  of  the  ^^-   ^rivpamcK   nas    naa    long    ana 
with  postal  policy  as  a  basis  for  rate  Post  Office  at  no  .savings  to  the  taxpayer,  varied    experience    m    the    held    about 
making.    Finally,  in  1958.  after  months  That  is  why  we  had  to  repeal  the  Kelly  *,^^<;\i  ^^^  u?     C-  ^^  i^^ormataon  and 
of  deliberation  and  many  hours  of  de-  law.    Today.  I  would  tell  my  colleagues  ^^  thoughts  which  he  expressed  are  de- 
bate, the  Congress  adopted  the  Postal  that  the  losses  on  nonprofit  mail  alone  «^rv^g  of  i«ore  widespread  circulation. 
Policy  Act  of  1958.  will   equal  the  former  totals  of  public  I''\^^f^?,!"  V     ask  unanimous  con- 

The  law  provides  a  list  of  free  and  service  credits  under  the  Kelly  law.  ^^"t    that   the    text   of    his   speech   be 

preferred-rate  ser^•ices  performed  by  the  When  the  House  of  Representatives  {'JJ^^'^^i,^  ^^^  Congressional  Record  at 

Post  Office  Department  that  should  be  places  a  zero  factor  on  public  sei-viccs,  r^^°  ^\i^-              u-     f 

set  aside  on  a  "total  loss"  basis,  to  be  as  was  the  case  when  it  acted  on  the  There  beuig  no  objection,  the  address 

paid  for  from  the  general  funds  of  the  1962  Post  Office  budget,  I  say  we  are  ^'^^  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recohd. 

Treasury  and  not  charged  to  any  user,  going  backward  In.stead  of  forward.     A  ^^  loilows. 

or  class  of  users,  of  the  mails.  public  service  factor  is  not;  a  new  de-  Teachers,    textbooks,  akd   tratixs:    Com- 

Tlie  1958  act  also  repealed  the  Kelly  vclopment  in  postal  finances;  we  have  munist  action  ik  the  World-s  Schooi.8 

law,   which    had   oricinally   provided    a  had  provision  for  It  as  far  back  as  1930.  (Address  by  Lyman  B.  Klrkpatrick,  Jr..  In- 

measure  of  public  serrices  on  a  loss-of-  However,  the  total  loss  on  just  the  non-  ^^^'a^/^c^     to    tS^  ^ve^    ?nnull 

revenue  basis,  because  with  the  tremen-  profit  it^ms  in  our  postal  service  today  National  Milltary-lndustrial   and   Educa- 

dous  growth  of  our  postal  system,  it  was  exceeds  the  grand  total  of  Uie  items  un-  tlonal  Conference.  Chicago,  ni..  April  12. 

not  fair  or  equitable  to  ask  business  mail  der  Uie  Kelly  law.  That  is  why  we  had  to  iggi) 

users  to  foot  the  bill  for  those  items  that  enact  a  new  law,  and  why  we  provided  ^hp  world's  educationaj  in^utuuon*  wlU 

were  strictly  in   the  national  interest,  total  losses  this  time  so  that  future  postal  be  one  of  the  decuive  batuefleida  in  th« 

The  cost  of  such  services  should  be  paid  rate  bills  would  not,  in  effect,  be  a  tax  fight  for  existence  between  communism  and 

for  out  of  the  general  funds.  on  postal  users.    It  is  a  tax  'vhen  we  ask  the  free  world. 
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The  election  by  the  Communists  to  pur- 
sue tbelr  struggle  for  world  domination  by 
competitive  coexistence  has  signaled  an  In- 
tensification of  their  efforta  In  education. 

Let  there  be  no  Illusion  that  the  Com- 
munist efforts  In  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  will  be  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  Red  bloc.  Throughout  the  world  there 
Is  ample  evidence  that  the  Communists  are 
determined  to  win  the  youth  as  the  first 
step  In  winning  the  world. 

In  a  report  entitled  "Communist  Target — 
Youth."  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  eminent  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  a  foremost  authority  on  both  com- 
munism and  the  problem  of  youth,  wrote: 
"The  successful  Communist  exploitation  and 
manipulation  of  youth  and  student  groups 
throughout  the  world  today  are  a  major 
challenge  which  free  world  forces  must  meet 
and  defeat." 

You  win  recall  that  Lenin  wrote:  "Give 
us  the  child  for  8  years,  and  It  will  be  a 
Bolshevik  forever."  He  also  noted:  "He 
who  has  youth,  has  the  future." 

On  the  first  day  you  heard  from  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, the  Chief  of  Research  of  the  FBI.  on 
the  subject  of  "Communism  and  Education 
In  the  United  States."  I  am  sure  his  excel- 
lent report  left  no  doubt  In  your  minds  that 
the  United  States  is  a  major  target  of  this 
Communist  offensive  In  education.  The 
statement  of  Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  national  committee  on  January  20, 
1961.  certainly  made  their  intentions  com- 
pletely clear.  He  said:  "There  Is  a  mush- 
rooming of  Marxist-  and  Socialist-oriented 
groups  on  the  campuses  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  witnessed  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  and  very  successful  youth 
paper."  He  went  on  to  say:  "the  party 
must  give  much  higher  priority  for  the  work 
among  youth  In  all  fields  of  endeavor." 

This  Is  a  worldwide  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Communists.  The  statement  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  Moscow  conference  of  81 
Communist  Parties  in  E>ecember  1960  has 
been  called  the  sharpest  declaration  of  war 
ever  adopted  by  any  international  Commu- 
nist gathering.  This  statement  emphasized 
Communist  youth  work  in  saying  "there  are 
new  opportunities  now  to  draw  the  younger 
generation  Into  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
democracy,  and  for  the  great  Ideals  of  com- 
munism." 

It  Is  our  purpose  today  to  present  a  fac- 
tual analysis  of  how  the  Communists  plan 
to  pursue  their  objectives  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. These  objectives  are  clearly  recog- 
nizable in  the  underdeveloped,  education- 
starved,  and  Intensely  nationalistic  countries 
of  the  free  world.  Here  the  aim  is  to  cap- 
t\ire  the  future  leadership  and  to  utilize 
the  pull  of  educational  centers  In  the  free 
world,  particularly  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  others.  Propaganda 
which  Identifies  communism  and  the  bloc 
with  the  national  aspirations  and  antlcolo- 
nlal  attitudes  of  the  young  generations  cre- 
ates a  favorable  climate  for  the  operation. 

We  should  recognize  at  the  start  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  today  Is  the  strug- 
gle between  those  forces  who  want  to  create 
the  Communist  man  and  those  who  want 
men  to  be  free.  The  international  Com- 
munist movement  Is  dedicated  to  and  or- 
ganized for  the  destruction  of  all  non-Com- 
munist Institutions. 

Teachers  are  the  principal  targets  of  Com- 
munist activity.  EJast  Germany  provides  a 
picture  window  on  what  happens  In  an  area 
that  falls  under  Communist  domination. 
Every  year  from  2,000  to  2.500  teachers  have 
fled  from  East  Germany.  These  men  and 
women  could  not  live  with  themselves  under 
Communist  conditions.  They  recognized 
that  they  were  no  longer  educators,  but 
propagandists  and   political  puppets. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Refugee 
Teachers  from  East  Germany  of  the  World 


Confederation  of  Organizations  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  reported  the  reasons  for 
the  teachers'  flight  as  follows: 

"He  Is  not  only  forced  In  all  classes  and 
to  pupils  of  all  ages  to  represent  the  political 
conditions  and  measures  In  the  Soviet  Zone 
as  right  and  good,  but  In  addition  has  po- 
litical tasks  to  fulfill  outside  school,  such 
£is  taking  part  In  political  organizations, 
leadership  work  at  political  rallies  and  pro- 
paganda meetings,  participating  In  courses 
of   political    Instruction." 

This  same  rejxirt  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
teacher  Is  obliged  to  determine  the  political 
views  of  the  parents.  He  cannot  have  any 
religious  convictions  and  he  must  Influence 
children  to  abandon  the  church. 

The  same  report  noted  that  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  teachers  In  the  Eist 
Zone  are  quite  good  compared  with  other 
professions.  This  Is  a  significant  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  which  we  should  take  note. 

One  of  the  principal  Communist  appeals 
to  teachers  Is  that  In  many  areas  of  the 
world  they  are  underpaid  and  socially  In- 
secure. Quite  a  few  turned  to  Communist 
doctrines  In  search  of  a  political  philosophy 
which  would  assist  them  In  explaining  the 
complexities  of  modern  life  to  themselves 
and  their  students.  Sad  to  say,  the  train- 
ing afforded  teachers  has  often  neglected 
modern  history  and  the  political  sciences 
and  left  them  all  too  vulnerable  to  the  im- 
pressive pretensions  of  Communist  pseudo- 
science. 

Communist  peace  propaganda  attracted 
teachers  because  their  dally  contact  with 
young  students  kept  questions  of  pacificism 
and  militarism  continuously  before  their 
eyes.  This  propaganda  skillfully  combines 
the  teachers'  economic  and  professional  de- 
mands with  Its  disarmament  bid;  "If  the 
defense  budget  is  reduced  the  Government 
can  build  new  schools,  raise  teachers'  sal- 
aries, and  provide  for  new  research  facilities." 

Some  teachers  accepted  Communist  lead- 
ership of  their  professional  organizations 
and  unions  for  the  same  reason  as  many  in- 
dustrial workers  did:  the  Communists  prom- 
ised them  everything  they  wanted  In  a  ma- 
terial sense — higher  salaries.  Increased  Job 
security,  old-age  Insurance,  etc.  The  fact 
that  these  promises  mean  nothing  Is  often 
not  recognized  until  it  is  too  late.  Mr. 
Hoover  says  in  his  book  "Masters  of  Deceit": 
"The  party  keeps  stressing  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
education:  Party  schools,  reading  the  Com- 
munist press,  self-study.  It  builds  up  a 
discipline  that  automatically  attacks  doubts, 
rationalizes  contradictions  Inside  the  party 
structure,  and  guides  every  decision  In  the 
party's  favor." 

To  prevent  deviations  there  Is  constant 
pressvirp  from  the  party  or  from  the  union 
which  Is  afBUated  with  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  Unions,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Communist-run  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions. 

The  history  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Teachers  Unions  Indicates  Its  true  nature. 
It  was  organized  In  1946;  was  expelled  from 
Paris  In  1952  for  "fifth  column  activities." 
The  WPTU  moved  to  Vienna;  was  again  ex- 
pelled from  that  city  In  1956.  It  finally 
settled  Its  headquarters  In  Prague. 

The  World  Federation  of  Teachers  Unions 
claims  a  membership  of  some  6  million  from 
30  countries.  However,  the  bulk  of  Its  mem- 
bership comes  from  the  Communist  bloc. 
Among  Its  objectives  It  lists  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  free  education,  meaning 
under  Communist  control;  and  the  outlaw- 
ing of  all  textbooks  propagating  militarism. 
Imperialism,  or  racial  domination,  meaning 
all  those  not  written  from  a  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  point  of  view. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Teachers  a  third  World  Con- 
ference of  Teachers  was  held  In  Conakry. 
Guinea.  In  July  1960.  This  conference  was 
attended  principally  by  delegates  from 
OommunLst  countries  and  Communists  from 


Western  countries.  There  were  actually 
more  minor  officials  from  the  various 
ministries  of  education  present  than  there 
were  teachers.  There  was  little  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  In  education  facing 
Africa,  but  considerable  political  propaganda 
was  directed  at  the  United  States.  The 
tactics  were  In  keeping  with  the  pattern 
established  by  the  World  Federation  ot 
Teachers  Unions,  wherein  educational  prob- 
blems  are  never  studied  as  such,  but  always 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  so-called  class 
war. 

To  propagate  Its  philosophy  the  World 
Federation  of  Teachers  Unions  publishes  an 
Illustrated  monthly  magazine.  Teachers  of 
the  World.  In  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Japanese.  This  Is  but  one 
of  the  many  Communist  publications 
designed  to  have  an  Impact  In  the  fleld  of 
education. 

The  Communists  have  long  recognized  the 
tremendous  Impact  of  the  printed  word. 
But  In  their  use  of  the  printed  word  they 
are  extremely  careful  to  see  that  the  stu- 
dent and  Intellectual  see  only  the  right 
words.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  with- 
out exception  education  In  the  Soviet  orbit 
Is  praised,  while  that  In  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  is  ceaselessly 
criticized. 

In  the  United  States  and  other  free  coun- 
tries the  students  in  courses  of  political 
philosophy  and  economy  are  given  a  careful 
objective  analysis  of  the  various  types  of 
political  and  economic  systems  Original 
documents  and  publications  from  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  are  used. 

In  Communist  countries  a  course  In  po- 
litical economy  presents  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem within  the  framework  of  a  Marxist  In- 
terpretation of  history.  Students  are  not 
allowed  access  to  current  Western  texts.  In 
the  political  economy  course  required  of  all 
students  In  Communist  universities  there 
are  books  by  only  four  authors:  Frledrlch 
Engels.  K.-^rl  Marx,  V.  I.  Lenin,  and  Josef 
Stalin. 

Such  Is  education  In  the  Communist  bloc. 
Those  efforts  are  not  so  obvious  In  areas  of 
the  free  world,  but  equally  dangerous.  In 
one  Important  area  of  southeast  Asia,  where 
as  you  know  there  are  large  Chinese  com- 
munities. It  Is  estimated  that  as  high  as  90 
percent  of  the  students  In  the  Chinese  sec- 
ondary school  systems  are  under  Communist 
Influence.  With  few  exceptions  the  text- 
books used  are  Identical  with  those  used  In 
Communist  China.  They  are  carefully  writ- 
ten In  order  to  create  a  sense  of  identifica- 
tion with  China,  so  that  the  schooling, 
rather  than  providing  an  objective  and  bal- 
anced education.  Is  In  effect  creating  a  fifth 
column    for    Pelplng. 

In  a  major  Latin  American  city  b  new 
school  Is  being  organized  under  the  direction 
of  two  prominent  Communist  activists 
whose  role.  If  they  are  successful  In  their 
covert  activity,  will  be  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  most  of  the  teachers,  and  to  the  stu- 
dents. In  other  words  they  are  using  re- 
spectable citizens  and  educators  as  a  front. 
The  courses  which  will  be  presented  have 
most  respectable  names:  Political  econom- 
ics, philosophy,  and  blstory.  What  these 
courses  will  actually  present  are  the  political 
economics  of  Marxism,  dialectical  material- 
ism, and  the  history  of  socialism. 

Perhaps  we  should  note  here  In  passing 
that  the  Cuban  public  schools  have  recently 
received  an  order  from  the  Government  to 
give   Instruction   In    Communist   doctrine. 

Under  the  Communist  scheme  of  things 
the  student  Is  not  Just  a  passive  recipient 
of  Indoctrination.  The  objective  Is  to  bring 
him  under  firm  control  and  to  make  him  an 
activist. 

Terror  Is  not  an  unknown  weapon  In  this 
effort.  Force  Is  used  against  teachers  and 
nonconformist  students — something  that 
never     falls    to    affect    the     Impressionable 
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young.  Social  ostracism  is  used  by  listing 
the  names  of  opponents  on  the  blackboard 
and  labelling  them  as  traitors. 

Enticing  scholarship  offers  attract  many, 
particularly  those  students  who  are  bright 
but  poor.  In  order  to  get  and  keep  their 
scholarships  students  are  required  to  read 
prescribed  books  and  to  follow  the  orders  of 
all  leaders. 

Tool  of  the  Communists  In  their  activities 
among  students  is  the  International  Union 
of  Students  which  was  founded  in  Prague 
In  1946  and  which  claims  a  membership 
of  more  than  3  million  students  In  some 
36  affiliated  organizations.  Most  of  the  non- 
Communist  affiliates  of  this  organization 
left  it  by  1950. 

The  International  Union  of  Students  holds 
periodic  World  Student  Congresses,  and 
works  closely  with  the  World  Federation 
of  Democratic  Youth,  another  Communist 
front.  In  running  the  biennial  World  Youth 
Festivals.  It  uses  every  opportunity  to 
criticize  conditions  In  the  free  world  eulo- 
gizing life  In  the  Communist  countries.  In- 
dicative of  the  wide  extent  of  Its  activities 
are  the  departments  In  the  secretariat  in 
Prague.  (1)  Education,  cxilture,  and  travel; 
(2)  student  needs  and  welfare;  (3)  press 
information;  (4)  administration  and  fi- 
nance; and   (5)   faculty  bureau. 

This  organization  Is  among  those  respon- 
sible for  the  mass  of  Communist  literature 
available  to  the  students  from  secondary 
schools  and  universities  Attractive  books 
and  periodicals  are  sold  for  very  little. 
These  print  distorted  reports  and  half-truths 
about  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
and  extol  the  conditions  of  life  In  Commu- 
nist countries.  It  Is  small  wonder  that  many 
students  are  tempted  to  travel  to  Commu- 
nist countries   for  university   education. 

Chukwuemeka  Okonkwo.  of  Nigeria,  wrote 
of  his  experiences  In  this  regard  In  the  Ni- 
gerian Sunday  Times.  He  reported  that  he 
was  consciously  trying  to  test  the  suitability 
of  communism  as  a  state  system  In  order  to 
prepare  himself  to  play  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Nigeria.  He  obtained  U.N.  spon- 
sorship to  study  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
fore going  he  read  everything  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  about  the  USSR,  and  about 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  He  was  Impressed  by 
the  promises  of  aid  to  Africa  and  by  the 
objectives  stated. 

Here  Is  his  rep>ort  In  his  own  words:  "On 
the  basis  of  what  I  had  read  •  •  •  I  formed 
a  mental  picture  of  a  perfect  society,  devoid 
of  social,  economic,  and  political  injustice, 
a  highly  organized  state,  potentially  greater 
than  any  other." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  upon  first  arriv- 
ing In  Moscow  the  students  were  pampered 
and  feted.  They  were  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  Russians.  "It  was  hoped  no  doubt  that 
they  would  Influence  us."  But  he  reports 
that  the  reverse  was  true.  The  Russian 
students  had  never  experienced  such  free 
and  open  discussions  and  questions  In 
class — "they  could  not  understand  this  at 
first;  but  they,  too,  began  to  imitate  us  be- 
cause we  •  •  •  got  away  with  It."  The  in- 
evitable followed :  "The  authorities  called  a 
halt  to  fraternization.  They  put  us  In  sepa- 
rate hostels  and  gave  us  passes.  •  •  •  From 
your  hostel  through  the  Russian  sectors  to 
the  classroom  you  had  to  use  three  passes." 

Okonkwo  said  many  of  the  African  stxi- 
dents  had  a  grudge  against  the  West  for 
what  they  considered  the  injustices  of  colo- 
nialism, and  were  urged  to  make  statements 
favorable  to  the  USSR,  and  anti-Western. 
He  said:  "We  did  not  know  It  then,  but  later 
It  dawned  on  us  that  not  only  were  the  Rus- 
sians striving  to  convince  the  world  of  their 
own  system,  they  were  hard  put  to  It.  try- 
ing to  convince  their  own  people  about 
communism."  He  wrote:  "Today  I  know 
that  communism  In  theory  reads  better  than 
any  Ideology  on  earth;  but  I  know,  also,  that 
communism  In  practice  Is  the  most  oppres- 


sive, the  most  abominable,  and  the  most 
lnh\iman  government  machine  that  has  yet 
been  evolved." 

Okonkwo  Isn't  the  only  African  who  had 
Illusions  shattered  by  the  realities  of  the 
Communist  system  of  education.  Another 
commented:  "In  Africa  they  all  want  to  come 
here.  We  come  to  be  taught  but  we  find, 
when  we  get  here,  that  you  cannot  be  neu- 
tral In  this  country.  They  won't  let  you." 
And  a  third  student  said:  "The  best  way  to 
become  an  anti-Communist  Is  to  live  here." 

We  would  be  foolish  to  presume  that  edu- 
cation In  the  Communist  countries  affects 
many  In  this  manner.  But  even  If  a  few 
students  see  through  the  sham,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  Communist  manipulation  of 
education  Is  so  obvious  that  It  Is  self-defeat- 
ing. Young  people  are  often  Intelligent  but 
rfely  wise. 

Most  studeiits  are  selected  with  care  by 
the  Communist  embassies,  or  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  or  front  organizations.  Several 
countries  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
direct  recruitment  of  students  In  this  man- 
ner. The  Indian  Government  has  Indicated 
that  It  will  not  permit  It.  and  further  that 
the  30  to  40  students  selected  to  attend  the 
new  Friendship  University  In  Moscow  will 
not  be  permitted  to  take  political  or  Ideo- 
logical courses. 

The  Friendship  University  will  be  the  lode- 
stone  by  which  the  Conomunlsts  will  try 
to  attract  more  and  more  foreign  students 
to  Moscow.  It  opened  October  1,  1960,  with 
500  students — only  about  10  p>ercent  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  rest  from  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  foreign  students  will  not 
have  to  take  courses  In  Marxism-Leninism 
which  are  compulsory  for  all  Russians. 
Foreign  students  will  get  free  tuition,  a  free 
room,  medical  care,  a  clothing  allowance 
and  $70  a  month.  Transportation  will  be 
provided  to  Moscow — and  home  again  after 
5  years.  In  3  years  this  university  will  have 
3  000  to  4,000  undergraduates  In  everything 
from  engineering  to  Marxist  economics. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  alone  in  offering 
expmnded  opportunities  for  foreign  students. 
African  youth  leaders  are  trained  free  at  the 
Wllhelm  Pleck  Youth  College  In  Bernau. 
Czechoslovakia  has  offered  40  technical 
scholarships  to  Mali,  each  for  a  2-  to  3- 
year  period  with  all  expenses  paid.  Leipzig 
University  has  a  department  of  African 
studies  and  many  other  opportunities  are 
offered  in  schools  and  universities  from 
Prague  to  Pelplng. 

The  challenge  that  this  Communist  of- 
fensive poses  for  the  free  world  Is  impres- 
sive. It  is  a  challenge  which  must  be  met 
or  we  will  truly  be  burled. 

First,  as  Allen  Dulles  said  In  a  speech 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Detroit 
last  August:  "We  need  far  and  wide  In  this 
country  more  education  on  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Conununlst  movement. 

"We  should  not  be  afraid  to  teach  the 
subject.  A  history  of  communism  and  all 
of  its  works  would  bear  its  own  indictment 
of  the  system.  Let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  literature  on  the 
subject.  Your  own  Dr.  Kenneth  Colegrove 
produced  the  book  "Democracy  Versus  Com- 
munism" under  the  auspices  of  the  institute 
of  fiscal  and  political  education.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  book  "Masters  of  Deceit"  should 
be  required  reading.  And  there  are  other 
studies  produced  by  many  research  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country. 

Second,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
permit  others  the  opportunity  to  study  not 
only  communism  but  the  free  world.  Al- 
ready many  fine  research  Institutions  in  the 
free  world  are  studying  the  problems  of  the 
Communist  world  particularly  in  such  coun- 
tries as  West  Germany,  England,  and  Japan. 
There  should  be  more  such  Institutions  and 
they  should  particularly  be  open  to  scholars 
from  the  new  and  underdeveloped  nations. 


Third,  worldwide  efforts  are  required  to 
Improve  the  status  of  the  teacher.  I  have 
described  what  attracts  teachers  to  com- 
munism, and  perhapw  the  most  Important 
is  the  poor  economic  state  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Salaries  of  teachers  are  all  too 
often  Insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  Hong  Kong  Government  reported 
that  a  growing  Interest  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers In  communism  vanished  when  a  more 
adequate    salary    scale    was   adopted. 

Fourth,  students  In  the  world  should  not 
be  permitted  to  have  empty  stomachs  and 
intolerable  living  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions breed  communism  regardless  of  the 
education  tney  receive. 

Finally,  there  should  be  a  full  and  free 
Interchange  of  unclassified  Information. 
When  a  chemistry  student  spends  6  months 
In  the  Soviet  Union  without  being  permitted 
to  see  the  list  of  chemistry  courses  offered  by 
the  university  in  which  he  Is  enrolled.  It  Is 
obvious  that  Communist  practices  do  not 
match  their  promises  of  freedom. 

The  Communists  are  terrified  of  the 
searchlight  of  truth— they  will  not  allow  it 
to  shine  on  their  own  people:  they  will  strive 
to  keep  the  light  from  all  others. 


TRIBUTES  TO  DR.  KONRAD  ADE- 
NAUER. CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GER- 
MANY, AND  HIS  FOREIGN  MINIS- 
TER, DR.  HEINRICH  VON  BPEN- 
TANO 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14,  a  large  and  distinguished  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  branches  of  our  Government 
and  a  number  of  leading  private  citizens 
paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  our  time,  Dr.  Konrad 
Adenauer,  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  his  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, headed  a  representation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  which  included  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  and  the  President's  three  mili- 
tary aides  &z  well  as  many  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  government, 
political,  civic  leaders,  and  laymen. 

Former  President  of  the  United  States, 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  through  his 
personal  assistant.  Col.  Robert  L.  Schulz, 
telephoned  a  message  of  greetings  to  his 
old  friend  and  comrade-in-arms  in  the 
struggle  against  Communist  imperialism. 
Colonel  Schulz  also  expressed  regrets  on 
behalf  of  General  Eisenhower,  that,  due 
to  being  on  the  west  coast.  It  would  be 
imp>ossible  for  him  to  attend  the  recep- 
tion and  luncheon  in  honor  of  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  and  Minister  von  Bren- 
tano, both  of  whom  he  reveres  so  highly. 
He  requested  that  his  respects  and  high- 
est regards  be  conveyed  to  both  gentle- 
men. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  co- 
host  with  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Senators  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Styles  Bridges,  and  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
Chancellor  and  his  very  able  Foreign 
Minister,  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  in 
the  New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 
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Following  as  it  did  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  Chancellor  and  President 
Kennedy  on  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting our  two  countries  in  meeting 
the  insistent  threats  of  the  Communist 
challenger,  it  was  our  objective  to  con- 
vey to  the  Chancellor  and  to  his  col- 
leagues a  sense  of  the  nonpartisan 
solidarity  which  unites  America  in  its 
resolve  to  stand  by  him  in  his  determi- 
nation to  defend  the  freedom  of  Berlin 
and  to  achieve  the  unification  of  his 
country  through  free  elections. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  great  courage 
and  integrity  was  never  more  in  evidence 
than  in  the  tuning  of  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer's visit  to  Washington.  For  many 
years,  he  and  his  government  have  been 
the  primary  targets  of  ceaseless  driun- 
fire  of  invective  by  Soviet  propaganda 
mills. 

The  Communists  have  sought  con- 
tinually to  blot  out  the  clear  and  by  now 
thoroughly  established  distinction  be- 
tween the  Germany  of  Adenauer  and  the 
Germany  of  Hitler.  These  efforts 
reached  a  peak  of  intensity  during  the 
few  weeks  immediately  preceding  his 
arrival  in  Washington.  They  were 
aimed  especially  at  turning  the  Eich- 
mann  trial  in  Israel  into  renewed  as- 
saults on  the  integrity  of  the  Chancellor 
and  members  of  his  Government.  This, 
despite  a  clear  expression  by  Prime 
Minister  Ben-Gurion  of  Israel  that  his 
Government  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  Germany  of  the  1930's  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  today. 

To  underscore  this  reasoned  judgment, 
it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  among 
those  who  accepted  our  invitation  to  the 
luncheon  honoring  the  Chancellor  was 
Mr.  Mordechai  Gazit,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  Israel,  who  came  as  the 
representative  of  his  Government's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Avraham  Harman,  who  was  not  in 
Washington  at  the  time  and  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  he  was  represented  on  this 
occasion. 

If  any  further  testimony  were  needed 
to  the  Federal  Republics  stature  as  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  it  was  providetl  by 
an  inspiring  invocation  given  at  the 
luncheon  by  Rabbi  Norman  Gerstenfeld 
of  the  Wa.shin?Tton  Hebrew  Congregation. 
We  were  additionally  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  and  Rev. 
Martin  J.  Casey,  of  Holy  Trinity  Catholic 
Church,  where  our  President  frequently 
worships. 

I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
international  background  against  which 
the  tribute  to  the  Chancellor  took  place. 
The  continuing  turbulence  in  the 
Congo,  the  Soviet  obstiuction  of  a  cease- 
fire In  Laos,  the  failure  of  Soviet  negotia- 
tors in  Geneva  to  show  the  first  sign  of 
good  faith  in  the  negotiations  on  nuclear 
arms  control,  the  unremitting  efforts  to 
vitiate  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Secretary  General — all 
of  this  has  given  fresh  urgency  to  the 
need  for  giving  new  strength,  unity,  and 
purpose  to  the  Western  alliance. 

By  all  odds,  one  of  the  most  forthright 
voices  for  this  end  has  been  that  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer.    Through  his  For- 


eign Mini.'^ter,  Dr.  von  Brentano,  he  has 
called  for  Western  economic  and  political 
cohesion  to  match  the  solidarity  of  our 
common  military  defenses. 

Recognition  of  all  this  indomitable 
champion  of  human  freedom  represents, 
not  only  for  the  rebirth  of  his  own  coun- 
try from  the  ashes  of  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime, but  for  the  future  of  a  world  based 
on  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  human 
rights,  was  reflected  in  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues,  which  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record. 

The  response  by  Chancellor  Adenauer 
to  these  well-merited  tributes  was  a 
moving  and  eloquent  experience  for  all 
who  had  the  privilege  to  hear  him. 

The  high-minded  context  in  which  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  views  its 
relations  with  the  United  States  was  ad- 
mirably stated  by  Foreign  Minister  von 
Brentano. 

Mr.  President,  the  opportunity  afforded 
so  large  and  representative  a  gathering 
of  Washington's  official  life,  as  well  as 
leading  figures  in  American  civic  and 
business  affairs,  to  meet  the  Chancellor 
and  his  party  and  talk  with  them  at  first 
hand,  should  cement  still  further  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding 
between  two  countries  whose  F>eoples 
share  the  same  aspirations  and  face  the 
same  challenges. 

It  was  our  hope  and  certainly  our 
intention  to  give  the  Chancellor  to  un- 
derstand in  personal  terms  the  great 
respect  and  affection  n  which  he  is  held 
in  our  country,  and  through  him  to  con- 
vey to  the  Gei-man  people  our  unyleldin-j 
determination  to  stand  by  their  side  in 
the  great  endeavors  for  peace,  freedom, 
and  justice  that  animate  our  two 
countries. 

We  trust  that  the  significance  of  our 
expression  of  esteem  and  confidence  in 
the  Chancellor  will  not  be  lost  on  those 
to  the  ca.st  of  his  country  who  find  the 
prospect  of  German-American  partner- 
ship discomforting. 

Let  them  read  the  words  that  were 
exchanced  at  this  iiistoric  gathering, 
to  enable  them  as  well  as  a  larger  audi- 
ence to  do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  ver- 
batum  transcript  of  the  tributes  paid  to 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  and  the  tribute 
which  the  Chancellor  and  his  Foreign 
Minister  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano  paid 
to  the  American  people  by  their  presence 
and  by  their  remarks  at  this  heartwarm- 
ing di.^play  of  solidarity  between  nations ; 
also  that  a  list  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sons present  at  this  notable  event  be 
printed  after  that  transcript. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proceedings  of  Luncheon  Program  Honor- 
ing Dr.  Konrad  Ade.nal'er,  Chancellor  of 
THE  Federal  Republic  or  Germany,  and 
His  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Heinrich  von 
Brentano 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  official  luncheon 
host  introduced  Rabbi  Norman  J.  Gersten- 
feld. minister  of  the  Washington  Hebrew 
Congregation,  who  delivered  the  following 
Invocation: 

Rabbi  Gerstenf eld's  invocation: 
"We  bow  our  heads  and  turn  our  hearts 
unto  Thee. 


"O  Thou  who  art  the  peace  of  the  world: 
Save  our  generation  from  the  terror  that 
Cometh  by  night  and  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day:  from  the  pestUence  that  walketh  in 
darkness  and  Its  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noonday. 

"O  Thou  who  hast  led  us  acroaa  the  Red 
Seas  and  the  wilderness  of  the  yesteryears 
In  a  vision  of  a  divine  covenant:  quicken 
that  vision  In  our  minds  so  that  with  re- 
newed faith  we  shall  be  its  living  witness 
and  Inspire  freemen  toward  a  rebirth  of 
freedom  to  face  the  promise  and  the  dangers 
of  a  new  age. 

"O  Thou  who  hast  been  our  refuge  and 
our  fortress  through  the  ages,  our  altar  of 
devotion,  light  our  lives  wltii  Thy  sacred  fire 
and  our  hearu  with  Thy  flame  so  that  with 
strength  of  spirit  and  courage  of  purpose  we 
will  strive  toward  a  world  bringing  Thy  light 
and  Thy  peace  unto  the  children  of  men. 

"Bless  Thou  the  men  who  raise  Thy  stand- 
ards in  our  own  time;  the  men  who  guard 
the  rights  of  their  fellow  men;  the  men  who 
are  not  neutral  in  time  of  evil;  the  men  who 
turn  not  away  their  face  when  the  wicked 
would  barter  the  birthright  of  freedom  for 
the  mess  of  pottage  of  petty  gain  or  glory; 
the  men  who  have  the  Eelf-dlscipllne  of 
disciples  of  Thy  sacred  law,  as  children  of  a 
just  God  Guide  us  and  gu.ird  us  and  lead 
us  forward  so  that  through  our  labors  in 
this  moment  of  history  we  shall  in  tr\ith  be 
the  living  witness  of  "Thy  covenant  and  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  world  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  a  righteous 
God  even  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas. 

"Thus  we  pray  as  we  ask  Thy  special  bless- 
ing unto  the  leaders  of  the  new  Germany  in 
their  righteous  purpose.     Amen." 

senator  dodd's  tribute 

Senator  E>ood.  We  have  come  together  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  states- 
men of  our  time  Indeed,  I  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  historians,  looking  back  upon 
our  troubled  era,  will  rank  our  guest  of  honor 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  all  times. 

In  a  sense,  every  Ftiitesman  is  a  symbol  of 
mankind's  abUity  to  respond  to  historic  chal- 
lenges. No  political  leader  can  achieve  the 
rank  of  statesman  unless  he  has  confronted 
such  challenges  and  triumphed  over  tiiem. 

If  this  Is  the  true  mark  of  statesmanship 
then  I  can  think  of  no  political  leader  in  our 
times,  who  more  richly  merits  recognition  as 
a  statesman. 

Other  statesmen  have  confronted  the  prob- 
lems of  history  with  the  united  fupport  of 
their  people,  with  the  tradition  of  stable 
constitutional  government  behind  them,  with 
the  supporting  advantage  of  strung  and 
healthy  economies. 

But  when  Konrad  Adenauer  became  Ch.in- 
cellor  of  Germany,  he  took  over  the  helm 
in  a  country  which  12  years  of  Nazi  rule  .and 
6  years  of  war  h:id  converted  into  a  physical, 
economic,  and   moral   wasteland. 

Germany's  cities  were  in  ruins.  Her  econ- 
omy was  in  shambles.  To  add  to  her  diffi- 
culty, almost  10  million  German  erpellees 
were  pushed  across  the  frontiers  by  the 
Communist  regimes  in  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

All  of  these  difficulties,  however,  were  of 
minor  Importance  compared  to  the  difficulty 
of  reconstituting  a  democratic  r.nd  civilized 
society  on  the  basis  of  the  ashes  left  by  the 
Nazis. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  close  to  the  prob- 
lem In  the  Immediate  pr  war  period,  the 
problem  of  denazification  seemed  almost  In- 
surmountable. How  could  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  administrators  be  dl.smlssed— and 
an  administration  still  be  maintained?  How 
could  minds  be  purged  of  the  Nazi  virus  and 
a  sense  of  morality  and  civic  responsibility 
restored?  How  could  teachers  be  found  so 
that  the  new  generation  of  Germans  could 
be  schooled  In  dedication  to  the  Ideals  of 
democracy?     There    were    many   of    us    who 
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felt  at  the  time  that  the  restoration  of  Ger- 
many would  be  a  work  of  generations. 

I  have  seen  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  from 
which  the  German  people  had  to  come — and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  marveling 
that  they  have  traveled  so  far  In  so  short  a 
period  of  time. 

If  there  Is  any  one  man  who  deserves  su- 
preme credit  for  the  miracle  that  has  been 
accomplished  In  Germany,  that  man  Is 
Konrad  Adenauer. 

We  Join  In  honoring  you,  Mr.  Chancellor, 
because  you  have  brought  the  German  jjeo- 
ple  back  to  their  rightful  place  In  civilized 
society.  We  honor  you  for  the  wisdom  and 
vision  and  courage  you  have  brought  to  the 
councils  of  free  nations  and  to  the  council 
of  NATO.  We  honor  you  for  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  European  unity.  We  honor  you 
because  we  feel  you  belong  to  the  free  world 
and  to  free  men  everywhere. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  Ambassador 
Dowling  and  ask  him  to  propose  a  toast. 

toasts  to  the  presidents 

Ambassador  Dowling.  Mr.  Chancellor  and 
Senator,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  Join 
me  In  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany?  [Toast  and  ap- 
plause.] 

Senator  Dodd.  Now.  I  am  honored  to  ask 
Ambassador  Grewe  to  propose  a  tofist. 

Ambassador  Grewe  I  am  very  honored  to 
propose  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  would  now  like  to  call 
upon  Senator  Bridges  to  Introduce  His  Ex- 
cellency,  Chancellor   Adenauer. 

"ADENAUER    A    great   STATESMAN,"   SATS   BRIDGES 

Senator  Bridges.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, Mr.  Vice  President,  and  Mr.  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr  Secretary,  Mr  Ambassador  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
distinguished  guests  and  friends.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  today  to  participate  with  you  In 
this  luncheon  In  honor  of  a  great  friend  of 
the  United  States.  You  know.  In  his  own 
country,  he  Is  called  "Der  Alter,"  which 
means  the  old  one.  But  in  spirit  his  stam- 
ina at  85  years  of  age  Indicates  that  he 
should  be  called — in  his  own  language — "Der 
Junge,"  which  means  the  young  one.  And 
that  is  how  we  greet  him  here  today,  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Under  his  leadership,  he  has  taken  his 
country  from  a  war-torn  land  and  built  It 
into  one  of  the  strongest  nations  In  the 
world  today.  He  did  that  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  back  In  1930,  when  he  was  talking  to 
a  conference  of  mayors  when  he  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Cologne,  Germany,  he  asked 
them  to  resist  the  Nazi  movement  and  the 
rising  of  Hitler.  As  a  result,  the  Nazis  cap- 
tured him  and  the  Gestapo  placed  him  In  a 
concentration  camp  and  there  he  stayed  for 
most  of  the  war. 

He  Is  over  here  today  conferring  with 
President  Kennedy,  with  Vice  President 
Johnson,  and  with  other  responsible  execu- 
tives In  our  Government.  We  are  very  hap- 
py that  those  conferences  have  resulted  In  a 
stepped-up  spirit,  a  lasting  agreement,  and 
a  friendship  which  will  show  that  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Ger- 
many are  working  hand  in  hand  for  the 
common  objective.    [Applause.) 

Now,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
today  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  19th  and  20th 
century  period  which  we  have  been  passing 
through  and  who  Is  a  deep  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  a  man  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  meet  all  the  problems  which  are 
so  complex  in  this  present  day.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  him  to  the  United  States  and  to 
present  him  to  our  friends  here  and  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  today.  Chancellor  Adenauer. 
I  Applause.) 


GERMANY  STEADFAST  ALLY.  PLEDGES 
CHANCELLOR 

Chancellar  Adenauer.  Chairman.  Mr.  Vice 
President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  was  ex- 
tremely and  most  deeply  touched  by  what  I 
have  seen,  heard,  and  experienced  In  these 
3  days  since  my  arrival  In  Washington. 
I  regard  myself  here  primarily  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  people,  and  In  this 
spirit — in  this  sense — I  was  aware  of  the 
great  cordiality  and  warmth  of  the  reception 
which  I  have  been  given  on  the  occasion  of 
this  visit.  The  talks  with  the  President  were 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  of 
a  community  of  ideals  and  a  community  of 
interests,  and  I  was  most  extraordinarily  Im- 
pressed by  these  conferences  and  by  the  spirit 
In  which  they  were  conducted. 

The  United  States  of  America,  as  a  result 
of  the  First  World  War.  entered  the  scene  of 
world  politics  and  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations,  and  in  this  capacity,  the 
United  States  entered  also  Into  the  Second 
World  War  and  then  after  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  the  United  States  of 
America  stood  that  great  historical  test; 
namely,  to  fulfill  the  task  of  the  victor  after 
the  victory.  The  task  of  victor  after  victory 
is  not  to  destroy  the  vanquished,  but  to  help 
the  vanquished  to  recover  and  to  help  him 
do  peaceful  work  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  community  of  nations. 

I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  deeds  of 
the  American  people  for  all  times  to  come 
that  they  dedicated  their  strength  and  their 
power  In  order  to  help  rebuild  a  destroyed 
world  and  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the 
true  hallmark  of  greatness.  This  is  the  test 
of  true  humaneness  and  of  true  vision.  I 
think  the  American  Nation  has  stood  this 
test  and  this  is  a  record  which  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  honor  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

Now.  the  previous  speakers  were  kind 
enough  to  refer  to  the  contribution  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  make  In  rebuilding  Ger- 
many. But  I  should  like  to  say  this  was.  not 
only  my  own  merit,  but  it  was  the  merit  of 
all  those  Germans  who  were  determined  to 
start  to  work  again — to  do  peaceful  work;  to 
rebuild  their  country  and  to  enter  the  com- 
munity of  peace-loving  and  honor-loving 
nations.  Therefore,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
convey  the  expression  of  gratitude  which  you 
were  so  kind  to  say  to  the  entire  German 
population — to  all  those  Germans  who  par- 
ticipated In  this  great  task.  As  for  myself. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  reference  was  made 
to  the  difference  In  age. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  young  people;  there  are  old  people.  But 
I  think  young  and  old  go  very  well  together. 
It  only  depends  on  how  one  behaves  him- 
self, i  believe  that  even  if  I  am  old  In  years. 
I  hope  to  stay  young  In  spirit  and  mentality. 
and  I  hope,  further,  to  cooperate  and  go  on 
together  with  you  In  this  spirit.  [Ap- 
plause] 

The  ordeal  of  the  present  generation  isn't 
over  yet.  We  are  all  aware  of  this  and  we  are 
also  all  aware  that  we  can  stand  this  ordeal 
only  under  the  strong  and  determined  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
I  want  also  to  assure  you  distinguished 
leaders  of  this  Nation  that  Germany.  In  this 
ordeal,  will  stand  by  you  on  your  side,  stead- 
fastly and  faithfully.     [Applause] 

In  conclusion,  and  In  expressing  the  grati- 
tude which  we  feel  toward  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  should  like 
to  propose  a  toast  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     [Applause.) 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you.  Chancellor 
Adenauer.  It  Is  my  pleasure  now  to  call  on 
one  of  our  great  colleagues  In  the  Senate, 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 

DISTINGUISHED    GUESTS 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Senator  Dodd.  Your  Excellency  Chan- 


cellor Adenauer,  Mr.  Vice  President,  honored 
guests — all  of  you  here.  It  Is  my  privilege 
to  Introduce  a  few  of  the  distinguished 
guests  whom,  I  am  sure  many  of  you  would 
like  to  know  and  meet.  Like  In  n»ost  In- 
stances, one  will  undoubtedly  forget  one  or 
overlook  one.  so  please  forgive  me. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  present  to  this  very 
fine  luncheon  gathering  In  honor  of  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer,  one  who  has  honored  his 
life  and  who  In  her  own  being,  her  charm, 
her  beauty,  and  her  presence,  honors  all  of 
us  and  I  would  like  to  ask  her  to  stand  so 
that  we  might  pay  her  our  respect  and  trib- 
ute— the  daughter  of  the  Chancellor.  Mrs. 
Werhahn. 

Now,  I  might  add  that  she  Is  In  the  com- 
pany of  two  of  our  most  gifted  and  talented 
ladies — two  of  the  secret  weapons  of  the 
American  democracy,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine.  Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mrs.  Neuberger. 

Just  a  few  more  introductions  at  the 
head  table.  Without  any  reference  to 
protocol,  but  with  reference  to  the  geography 
of  the  table,  to  my  left  at  the  end  of  the 
table — Senator  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York; 
Senator  Olin  Johnston  of  South  Carolina: 
His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Ambassador 
Grewe.  I  shall  pass  by  the  next  honored 
guest  because  we  shall  Introduce  him  a 
little  later.  To  my  extreme  right.  Senator 
Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska:  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  You  have  al- 
ready heard  from  our  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Styles  Bridges,  and  I  know  that 
we  will  hear  from  one  who  Is  on  my  imme- 
diate right,  the  Vice  President.  So  we  will 
wait  for  that.  We  will  hear  from  the  For- 
eign Minister  later,  also. 

May  I  Introduce  a  few  guests  from  the 
audience?  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  apol- 
ogize for  not  having  acknowledged  the  dis- 
tinguished clergy.  Rabbi  Gerstenfeld.  who 
gave  us  a  beautiful  Invocation.  He  Is  the 
leader  of  the  Jewish  community  of  our  Cap- 
ital City:  Father  Casey  and  our  own  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  Rev.  Dr.  Harris.  We  are 
very  honored  to  have  these  distinguished 
churchmen  with  us. 

Your  Excellency,  Chancellor  Adenauer,  we 
have  so  many  fine  and  distinguished  ad- 
mirers of  yours  here  today,  it  Is  difficult  to 
know  where  to  start  and  stop,  but  I  should 
like  to  present  Ambassador  Harriman — our 
Presidents  Ambassador:  Ambassador  Dowl- 
ing, our  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. We  have  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Secretary  Ball;  we  also 
have  with  us  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr. 
Stahr;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Con - 
nally;  Secretary  of  Air,  Mr.  Zuckert;  and 
Director  of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Mr.  Dulles. 

Now.  may  I  just  Inject  this  little  non- 
partisan spirit  to  this.  We  have  here  the 
representatives — the  spokesmen,  both  able 
and  vocal,  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 
In  light  of  recent  developments,  may  I  first 
Introduce  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Mr.  John  Bailey.  He 
apparently  had  to  leave — things  must  not 
be  well  In  the  New  Frontier  right  now. 

We  also  have  with  us  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  Mr.  Thrus- 
ton  Morton.  It  disturbs  me  that  he  is  so 
calm  and  collected.  We  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  past  national  commander  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Gen.  Julius  Klein. 

Your  excellency.  I  hope  that  you  now  have 
a  little  more  all-encompassing  view  of  the 
guests  that  have  gathered  with  us  today 
to  pay  you  their  sincere  respects  and  pro- 
found admiration  for  service  In  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity.  We 
are  fore%'er  grateful  to  you.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Dodd.  I  mentioned  to  Senator 
Humphrey  that  I  saw  here  two  distinguished 
guests  he  wanted  to  introduce,  but  over- 
looked unlntentlonallv — General   Gruenther 
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Is  here  and  I  see  nearby  General  Medarls. 
And.  now  Sen.itor  HrMPHREY,  you  may  come 
back  on  stage. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
you  will  see  what  they  reserved  Senator 
Humphrey  for — primarily  to  Introduce 
speakers  and  I  gather  there  may  be  some  rea- 
son for  this,  which  my  American  colleagues 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  explain  to 
yon — they  had  me  under  wraps. 

STRONG   RIGHT    ARM 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  this 
distinguished  assembly  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  free  world,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic,  one  who 
has  worked  In  close  association  with  our 
Government — the  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  former  President,  Dwlght 
Eisenhower,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  the  present  President. 
John  Kennedy.  And,  we  in  this  country,  feel 
that  It  is  fortunate  for  the  free  world  and 
for  those  who  love  freedom  to  have  in  a 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  as  a  foreign 
minister,  a  man  as  gifted  In  the  art  of  di- 
plomacy and  as  knowledgeable  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  troubled  world  as  the  Foreign 
Minister  whom  I  have  the  privilege  to  pre- 
sent today,  Foreign  Minister  von  Brentano. 
[Applause.] 

"GR.VrEyUL  HEARTS."  SAYS  BBENTANO 

Foreign  Minister  von  Brentano.  Mr.  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, after  such  a  great  deal  of  brilliant  elo- 
quence, I  find  myself  In  a  somewhat  em- 
barrassing situation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  can  find  any  appropriate  words.  But  let 
me  tell  you  that  we  came  over  here  with  open 
minds  and  open  hearts  In  order  to  continue 
those  relations  that  existed  between  our  two 
countries  which  have  been  created  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years.  You  have  heard 
about  these  talks  between  an  old,  wise  states- 
man and  your  young  President  and.  If  I  may 
take  the  liberty,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  say 
here,  with  all  due  restraint,  to  the  guests 
and  foreigners  present,  that  we  admire  and 
respect  your  young  President  as  much  as  we 
admire  and  respect  our  Chancellor,  and  we 
are  proud  that  they  have  had  this  excep- 
tionzU  meeting.  We  believe  It  will  be  a  good 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  p>eace 
all  over  the  world.  Because,  what  Is  the 
task  with  which  we  are  confronted  today? 
The  task  is  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  strengthen  peace  and  we  know  that  of 
this  task  the  future  of  the  world  depends. 

Therefore,  we  will  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  make  these  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  tree  world  as  close  as  possible 
and  to  establish  an  unqualified  solidarity 
In  order  that  those  who  try  to  attack  or  In- 
tend to  attack  this  free  world  know  right 
from  the  beginning  that  this  will  not  be 
possible  Eind  that  they  will  refrain  from 
taking  such  action. 

Militr.ry  defense  preparations,  however  im- 
portant they  m.iy  be,  there  is  something  that 
Is  even  more  Important  and  that  Is  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  our  unity  and  our  soli- 
darity because  In  this  world  of  ours,  moral 
strength  is  still  stronger  than  military 
threats. 

I  believe  I  may  say.  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Chancellor,  that  we  are  leaving  Wash- 
ington with  grateful  hearts  about  the  possi- 
bility we  were  offered  here  of  these  talks — 
about  the  possibility  to  contribute  to  this 
solidarity,  and  to  strengthen  It.  We  want 
to  say  this  In  behalf  of  all  those.  Included 
In  our  community  of  free  nations  who  accept 
and  adhere  to  the  principle  of  Justice,  who 
accept  the  rule  of  law  and  who  stand  for  it, 
and  all  those  who  do  everything  In  order 
to  fight  that  evil  spirit  of  totalitarianism 
from  which  we  unfortunately  had  to  suffer 
in  Gennxmy. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  tackle  our 
task  In  this  spirit  we  will  succeed  If  we  go 
on  to  shape  our  relations  and  to  work  to- 
gether as  we  have  done  in  the  last  few  years. 
And  we  will  continue  In  this  spirit  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  meetings  and 
of  the  talks  between  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Chancellor.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
let  me,  In  conclusion,  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  the  recep- 
tion you  have  extended  to  me.  Thank  you. 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Dodo.  Before  calling  on  Senator 
Javits,  I  noticed  that  we  overlooked  a  few 
other  guests.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Fowler,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Burnstan,  are  here.  We  also 
have  with  us  a  distinguished  friend  repre- 
senting the  Ambassador  of  Israel,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  Mordcchal  Gazit.  I  see  we 
have  present  the  aides  to  the  President  who 
have  come  to  honor  Chancellor  Adenauer. 
They  are  Brigadier  General  Clifton.  Com- 
mander Shepard,  and  Colonel  McHugh.  The 
Chaplain  of  our  Senate,  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  who 
is  so  gracious  and  wonderful  to  us  at  ail 
times  is  here.  He  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Humphrey. 

I  hope  we  haven't  overlooked  anyone  else. 
If  so,  please  don't  be  offended.  So  many  of 
you  have  come  here  today  to  greet  and  honor 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  I  am  now  going  to 
ask  Senator  JAvrrs  to  speak  on  behalf  of  those 
of  us  from  the  Senate  who  are  represented 
here. 

JAVITS'     TRIBUTE     TO     ADENAITER     AND     BRENTANO 

Senator  JAvrrs.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  Minister  von  Brentano.  Secre- 
taries. Ambassadors,  all  our  friends,  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  and  cur 
guests.  I  really  speak  on  behalf  of  all  my 
colleagues  who  Invited  us  here  today  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  Chancellor  for 
being  with  us  and  for  speaking  so  eloquently 
in  a  way  which  has  become  traditional  witli 
him  in  our  country. 

We  had  hoped  to  present  to  you  for  brief 
remarks  both  the  German  Ambassador,  Am- 
bassador Grewe.  and  our  own  Amba.ssador, 
Ambassador  Dowling,  but  they  are  graciously 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  time.  I  will  say 
for  both  of  them  that  they  have  served  both 
nations  in  a  tremendously  historic  hour  and 
that  we  In  the  United  States,  especially  those 
of  us  In  political  life,  appreciate  the  foresight 
of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  who  Is  here  today, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  comes  to  us  when 
so  many  thorny  problems  assail  the  world  In 
terms  of  his  nation.  And  we  know  that 
he  has  been  discussing  with  our  President 
the  balance  of  pa>-ments.  the  military  respon- 
sibility, the  aid  and  trade  possibUiUes  which 
are  Incident  to  the  new  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  a  new  kind  of  initiative 
by  the  Atlantic  Conununlty,  historically  bo 
proml.sing.  We  know.  too.  that  he  comes 
quite  In  the  way  that  we  expected  him  to— 
with  tremendous  and  flammg  courage  to 
show  the  face  of  the  new  Germany  at  a  time 
when  the  world  will  be  holding  In  the  balance 
the  contrast  between  the  new  Germany  and 
the  old  Germany,  in  vl^w  of  the  celebrated 
trial  which  is  now  going  on.  And  It  Is  for 
this  flaming  courage.  Mr.  Chancellor,  we  pay 
you  such  tribute. 

We.  in  public  life  and  In  political  life,  know 
how  hard  It  is  to  face  the  tough  decisions 
and  to  face  the  people  of  the  world  when  the 
decisions  are  difficult.  You  have  faced  it 
before  in  the  reunification  of  Germany  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  You  have 
maintained  the  finest  traditions  of  the  whole 
world.  You  are  determined  that  they  should 
be — but  you  are  also  determined  that  they 
shall  be.  If  humanly  possible — In  peace. 
And.  so  for  my  cohosts  In  the  Senate  and 
all  of  us  here,  Mr.  Chancellor,  we  toast  the 
prosperity,  the  health,  the  success  of  free- 
dom as  it  is  premised  upon  the  very  best  In 


relations  between  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  are  grateful  to  all  of 
you  for  your  presence.  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
everyone  who  Is  here — and  some  of  the  finest 
people  In  this  country,  as  well  as  this  cltv — 
have  come  to  honor  you  and  to  demonstrate 
for  you  some  of  the  feeling  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  have  for  you.  Thank  you 
all  for  having  helped  us  to  express  our  feel- 
ing of  appreciation  to  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

BENEDICTION 

At  this  time,  I  shall  call  on  Father  Casey, 
the  pastor  of  President  Kennedy's  church, 
and  ask  liim  to  close  our  luncheon  meeting 
v/ith  a  prayer. 

Father  Casey  V/e  thank  Thee.  O  Lord, 
for  these.  Thy  gifts  which  we  ha\e  received 
In  the  bounty  through  Christ,  Our  Lord. 
Amen. 


List  of  those  In  attendance  at  luncheon 
honoring  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer.  Chancellor 
of  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  his  For- 
eign Minister.  Dr.  Helnrich  von  Brentano; 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson:  S[>eaker  of  the  Ho\ise  Sim 
Rayburn^  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  E*l  Warren. 

Representing  the  Diplomatic  Corps  were: 
Ambassador  Wllhelm  Grewe,  Embassy  of  Ger- 
mnny:  Hon.  J.  Walter  Dowling.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany;  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Mordechal  Gazlt  (representing  Ambassador 
Avraham  Harman);  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  US.  Ambassador-at-Large:  Minister 
Franz  Krapf.  German  Embassy;  Dr.  Joseph 
Th'ima.^,  German  Information  Office,  New 
York,  Michael  Arnon  and  Nathan  Bar-Yaacov 
of  the  Israeli  Embassy. 

Government  representatives  In  attendance 
were:  SecTet;u-y  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara;  Secretary  of  Navy  John  B.  Connally; 
Secretary  of  Army  Elvis  J.  St^ihr;  Secretary 
of  Air  Force  Eugene  M  Zuckert;  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  George 
W  Ball:  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury  Henry 
H.  Fowler;  Assistant  Sjcrctary  of  Commerce 
for  Foreign  Affairs  Rowland  Burnstan;  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Allen  Dulles;  Administrator  of  the  Veteranb" 
Administration  John  S.  Gleason;  Deputy  Ad- 
minl5trator  of  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Phil  D.4vld  Fine;  State  Department 
Director  of  German  Aff.ilrs  Martm  J.  Hillen- 
brand: State  Department  Director  of  News 
for  Public  Affairs  Lincoln  White;  Judge 
Homer  Fergtison;  former  US.  Ambassador  to 
Ireland  Scott  McLeod;  the  three  military 
aides  to  President  Kennedy,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  V. 
Clifton,  Comdr.  Tazewell  T.  Shepard,  Jr.. 
Col.  Godfrey  T.  McHugh;  Administrative  Aid 
to  the  Vice  President  Walter  Jenkiuf;  Ad- 
ministrative Aid  to  Senator  Bridges.  C.  M. 
Wiggin;  Executive  Director  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  Jack 
Fleischer;  Commissioner  John  W.  Bu.sh  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

US.  Senators  In  attendance  were:  George 
D.  Aiken,  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  E.  L  Bart- 
LETT.  J  Glenn  Beall.  John  Sherman  Coopfr, 
Clair  Encle,  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Albert  Gore, 
Ernest  Gruening.  Vance  Hartke.  Bourke 
B.  Hickenlooper,  Lister  Hill,  Henry  Jack- 
son, Olin  D.  Johnston,  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing. E-STES  Kefal-ver,  Robert  S.  Kerr, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Edward  V.  Long,  Rus- 
sell B.  Long.  John  L.  McClellan,  Gale  W. 
McGee.  Mike  Manstield,  A.  S.  Monroney, 
Thruston  B.  Morton,  chairman.  Republican 
National  Committee;  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE,  Maurine  B,  Neuberger,  John  O. 
Pastore,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Andrew  P. 
ScHOEPPEL.  Hugh  Scott,  George  Smathers, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Stuart  Symington, 
Strom  Thurmond,  Alexander  Wiley,  Ralph 
Yarborouch,  and  Miltom  R.  Young. 

U5.  Congressmen  in  attendance  were:  E. 
Ross  Adair,  John  B.  Bennett.  Prances  P. 
Bolton,  William  S.  Bboomeleld,  Omax  Bur- 
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LEsoN.  Clarence  Cannon,  Mabguerite  Stitt 
Church,  Laurence  Curtis.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Peter  P'RELiNGHUYSFJf, 
Samuel  N.  Friedel.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
Oren  Harris,  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Thomas  F. 
Johnson,  Walter  H.  Judd,  Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Roland  V.  Libonati,  John  V.  Lindsay,  Harris 
B.  McDowell,  Jr..  Peter  Mack.  William  S. 
NLmlliard.  George  Meader,  Chester  E.  Meh- 
Row,  Robert  H.  Michel.  William  E.  Miller, 
William  T.  Mitiphy,  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
Barratt  O'Hara,  Melvin  Price,  Roman  C. 
PrciNsKi,  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  Willl\m 
Springer,  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Carl  Vin- 
son, Francis  E.  Walter.  J.  Irving  Whalley, 
and  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

Civic  and  business  leaders  In  attendance 
were:  Mr.  John  M.  Bailey,  chairman,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee:  president  of  In- 
ternational Finance  Corp.,  Rr^bert  L  Garner: 
l)rcsldcnt  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Gen. 
Alfred  E.  Gruenther;  executive  director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  Otto  Donner;  former  At- 
torney General  William  P.  Rogers;  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis  A.  Johnson;  for- 
mer A-sslstant  Secretary  of  Defense,  H.  Struve 
Hensel;  Judge  Thurman  Arnold;  Mr  Milton 
Freeman;  Mr.  Arnold  F.  Shaw;  MaJ.  Gen. 
Herman  Feldman;  Mr.  Milton  Kronhelm; 
Mr.  David  Glnsburg:  Gen.  John  B.  Mednrls; 
Mr.  Hunter  C.  Harrison;  Mr.  L.  W.  Horning; 
Mr.  Carroll  Cone;  Mr.  Heinz  C.  Hoppe;  Dr. 
R.  F  Kalllr;  Mr.  Max  Oppenhelmer;  Mr.  Peter 
Cuslck;  E>r.  Ernest  C.  Steefel;  Mr.  Lewis  S. 
Rosenstlel;  Mr.  Richard  Harris;  Dr  Helmuth 
Wohlthat;  Mr  Henri  Abt;  Mr.  Leslie  Blffle; 
Hon.  Sidney  S<jlomon,  Jr.;  Mr.  James  Mere- 
dith: Mr.  John  Scott;  Mr.  Richard  Wagner; 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Parley,  Jr  ;  Mr.  O  A.  Kaletsch: 
Mr.  Oscar  Reschke;  Mr.  Hans  Meyer;  Mr. 
Roger  Doulens;  MaJ.  Gen.  Julius  Klein:  MaJ. 
Gen.  Kenneth  Buchanan;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Pfeifie. 

Members  of  the  clergy  who  were  present: 
Rabbi  Norman  Gerstenfeld,  minister  of  the 
Hebrew  Congregation  of  Washington;  Rev. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  Rev.  M.irtln  J.  Casey,  pastor. 
Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church. 

Members  of  the  Chancellor's  official  party 
present  were:  Mrs.  Llbeth  Werhahn.  daugh- 
ter of  Chancellor  Adenauer;  State  Secretary 
for  the  Federal  Press  Office,  Felix  von  Bck- 
ardt;  State  Secretary.  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  Karl  Carstens;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Foreign  Office,  Dr.  Gunther  Harkort; 
Assistant  Secretary  Foreign  Office,  Dr.  Hasso 
von  Etzdorf;  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  and 
personal  aid  to  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Helnrich 
Barth:  executive  assistant  to  the  Foreign 
Minister.  Peter  Llmbourg;  Officer  in  Charge. 
Press  Relations,  Foreign  Office.  Karl-Gunther 
von  Base;  Officer  In  Charge  for  NATO  Affairs, 
Foreign  Office,  Ulrlch  Sahm;  Officer  In  Charge 
for  North  American  Affairs,  Foreign  Office, 
Franz- Josef  Hoffmann:  and  Officer  In  Charge 
for  Disarmament  Affairs,  Foreign  Office,  Rich- 
ard Balken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA,     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Senator  has  made  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  today.  It  was  my 
privileRe  to  make  a  few  comments  with 
reference  to  that  luncheon.  It  was  a 
joy  and  privilege  to  work  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  fMr.  Hrusk.^I  and 
other  Senators.  I  really  believe  that 
Chancellor  Adenauer  found  his  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States  to  be  one  of 
the  most  heartening  and  encouraging  of 
his  several  visits.  I  only  hope  that  the 
hour  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  citizens  had  with  him  here  in  the 
Senate  was  as  enjoyable  for  the  Chan- 


cellor as  it  was  for  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  be  with  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  As  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  shows,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  success  of  the  event.  It  was  his 
graciousness,  informality  and,  I  believe, 
the  fine  and  easy  fashion  in  which  he 
introduced  the  guests  and  did  other 
chores  around  the  place  that  added  a 
great  deal  to  its  success.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  compliment  him  on  that  and 
to  thank  him  for  his  remarks. 


AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Julius  C. 
Holmes,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Iran. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  earlier  this  afternoon  provides  that 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  be  taken  next 
Monday  on  President  Kennedy's  nomi- 
nation of  Julius  C.  Holmes  to  be  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Iran.  Before  that 
time  arrives  I  desire  to  record  publicly 
an  intention  to  vote  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  in  all  prob- 
ability I  would  have  nothing  to  say  on 
the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  not  a  resident  of  my  State. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  he 
is  a  resident  of  Kansas  and  is  warmly 
supported  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson],  who  spoke  on  his  behalf 
earlier.  I  am  only  slightly  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Holmes.  But  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  that  acquaintanceship  that  I  intend 
to  vote  affirmatively. 

In  the  autumn  of  1959  I  was  in  Hong 
Kong  over  a  weekend.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Holmes  was  coiisul  general  there.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  term  "Ugly  Ameri- 
cans" was  much  in  use.  One  might 
almost  infer  that  all  Americans  abroad 
were  ugly  and  all  Americans  at  home 
wore  beautiful. 

I  found  serving  under  Mr.  Holmes  in 
Hong  Kong  some  fine  Americans.  The 
group  associated  with  Mr.  Holmes  in 
Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  Mr.  Holmes  him- 
self, spent  many  hours  with  me  on  a 
Saturday,  extending  far  into  the  after- 
noon, giving  me  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  that  area, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  southeast  Asia. 

In  addition,  they  spent  several  hours 
with  me  the  following  day,  which  was 
Sunday.  I  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
pressed— no  one  could — with  the  extent 
of  the  knowledge  and  the  dedication  of 
the  leaders  in  the  consul  general's  office. 
Of  course,  their  patriotism,  devotion, 
dedication,  and  intelligence  were  theirs 
individually.  But  I  suggest  that  this 
wonderfully  well-working  team  per- 
formed so  greatly  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  because  the  consul  gen- 
eral. Mr.  Holmes,  was  a  wonderfully  well- 
equipped  leader. 

--I  never  forgot  that  weekend  there. 
I  never  forgot  the  rare  opportunity 
given  to  me  to  learn  more  about  how 
our  people  in  the  diplomatic  service  op- 


erate and  how  they  are  willing  to  forgo 
on  occasion  the  ordinary  pleasures  of 
life  to  help  a  visitor  who  might  have  a 
voice  in  these  affairs  back  home  learn 
more  about  the  situation. 

The  only  test  I  have  sought  to  apply 
in  respect  to  the  nomination  is  this: 
Will  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  be  served  if  Mr.  Holmes  becomes 
Ambassador  to  Iran?  I  am  convinced, 
as  a  consequence  of  those  2  days  in  Hong 
Kong,  that  we  have  in  high  diplomatic 
service,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
an  able  and  informed  man  of  whom 
we  ought  to  be  proud.  I  believe  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  will 
be  served  by  his  going  to  Iran.  So  I 
am  happy  to  record  my  intention  to  vote 
in  favor  of  his  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  indicated  the  program 
for  the  early  part  of  next  week.  I  wish 
again  to  make  an  announcement  as 
to  that  program  and  some  adjustment 
in  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  to- 
night the  Senate  will  adjourn  to  re- 
convene on  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  Following  the  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Julius  C.  Holmes,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

The  first  item  of  legislative  business 
following  the  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Holmes  will  be  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  ■which  is  noted  in  general 
orders  as  Order  No.  173,  H.R.  5000. 

Following  action  on  the  mihtary  con- 
struction bill,  if  time  permits,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  what  is  known  as  the 
Battle  Act.  That  is  listed  on  the  calen- 
dar as  Order  No.  172,  S.   1215. 

If  those  items  are  completed  on  Mon- 
day, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration on  Tuesday  of  Order  No.  174, 
H.R.  6518,  the  inter-American  aid  bill. 

That  is  the  present  plan  of  the  leader- 
ship. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, as  in  legislative  session,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Monday 
next  at  12  oclock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  6 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  as  in  legislative  session, 
until  Monday,  May  8,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  4, 1961: 

U.S.  Attorney 

Joseph  Peter  Kinneary,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Hugh  K.  Martin. 

District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency 

John  Joseph  Gunther.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  EHstrlct 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  5  years  from  March 
4,  1957,  vice  Andrew  Parker,  resigned. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  May  4 , 1 96 1 : 
National    Capital    Transportation    Agknct 

C.  Darwin  Stolzenbach,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Servick 
ambassadors 

Pulton  Freeman,  of  California  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Colombia. 

John  S.  Everton.  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Union 
of  Birrma. 

U.S     Coast    Guard    Reserve 
To    be    rear    admiral 
Ernest    R     Feidler    for    promotion    to    the 
permanent  rank  indicated  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

U.S.    Co.AST    Guard 

Tht  following- named  persons  to  tlie  rank 
indicated  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


To  be 
Prank  M.  McCabe. 
James  Mcintosh. 


captains 


To    be   commanders 
Walter  C.  Bolton. 
George  A.  Philbrlck. 

To    be    lieutenant    commanders 
Paul  A    Hansen  Richard  Q    Lowry 

Sydney  M.  Shuman       John  C.  Soltesz 

To    be    lieutenants 


Patrick  M.  Jacobsen 
Thomas  C.  Volkle 
Edwin  L.  Rahn 
Hugh  M.  McCreery 
Delmar  P.  Smith 
James  Napier.  Jr. 
John  B.  Mahon 
Ronald  D   Stenzel 


3obby  C.  Wllka 
Calvtn  P.  Langford 
Charles  S.  Wetherell 
Hugh  L    Murphy,  Jr. 
Richard     A.     DeCorps. 

Jr. 
Mitchell  J.  Whiting 


To    be    lieutenants    (junior   grade) 
Ara  E.  Mldgett.  Jr.        Robert  S.  Tuneskl 
Richard  B    Eldrldge       Walter  E.  Peterson.  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Nichols  James  O.  Sullivan 

James  D   Webb  James  H.  Costlch 

Richard    Fremont-        Philip  J  Dolan,  Jr. 

Smith  Ronald  D  Rosle 

John  C.  Armacost  ira  B.  Jacobson 

Everett  J    Lecourt,  Jr.  Robert  S  Palmer,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Schiller       Robert  T.  Nelson 
Cecil  S.  Berry  Robert  P.  Bennett 

Robert  E.  Warakomsky Gerald  K.  Mohlenbrok 
David  A.  Naus  jon  C.  Uithol 

Kenneth     M.     Rough-oeorge  P.  Mitchell 

garden  carl  A.  Gruel 

Louis  J.  Albert  Stevens  H.  Smith 

Larry  E    Telfer  George  W.  Conrad 

Carl  P.  Denney,  Jr.        Ernest  B  Acklln  Jr 
Robert  C.  Williams        wuUam  A.  Parker 
Douglas  G.  Currier        Francis  P.  Silvia 
Henry  C.  Rayburn         Marshall  E.  Gilbert 
Terry  R.  Grant  Charles  J  Helping- 

David  A.  White  stine 

4^*K°H^^^"^v,     ,      ^Christopher  M.Hol- 
Richard  A.  Sutherland     j^^j^^ 

Frederick    F.    BurgesB.^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

T  w  '.,<-.  _         »  Ronald  G  Bltner 

John  M.  Commerton  ^^„.^,^  ,r  ^ 

c.»        »  .    tr  <»  Edward  V.  Grace 

Stuart  A  Yoffe  ,,^„      ^  tt  <=. 

,   .      „   „  Howard  E  Snow 

John  C.  Spence  iic^^  m  n     . 

„,  „  V^        .  Alfred  P  Parker 

Wayne  G  Douglass  -ru-.,^„„  o   d-i   , 

TV.     n   1.7  <,      T  Thomas  R  Klein 

John  R  Wells,  Jr,  .  „„  r-,  »»     » 

T-i,    ~      Ti   /-.  .  James  D  Martin 

Thomas  R^  Cummlngs  ^^^^^  g  j^^„^^„^ 

Emlyn  L  Jones^  Jr  ^^^^.^^  ^ 

TprrTPn^tT         ""  Robert  W.Gauthler 

Bert  T.  Potter  r>   w     »  n    t       ■ 

,  ^     „  ^,  Robert  B.  Jamieson 

JohnC  Ikens  Nell  P.  Kendall 

Richard  G.  Matheson  Robert  J  Watterson 

JohnE.  Footlt  Charles  E  Clarke,  Jr. 
Alexander  R.  Larze- 


lere 


Robert  M  Schlssler 
Wallace?.  Kelley 


Michael  J  O'Brien 
Robert  P.  Dugan 
James  Watt 


Ransom  K.  Boyce 
Rex  E  Henderson 
Peter  J.  Cronk 


To   be  ensigns 
Joseph  Carlos  Amaral 
Joseph  Sweeney  Anderson,  Jr. 
William  Alden  Anderson 
Richard  Alan  Applebaum 
Robert  Lloyd  Ashworth 
Matthew  John  Barbour,  Jr. 
William  Francis  Barry 
Michael  John  Begley 
Joseph  Carl  Belma 
Dale  Lance  Bennett 
James  Stephen  Billingham 
Francis  Myers  Blackburn 
Thomas  Eugene  Blank 
Peter  Avron  Bornsteln 
Thomas  Edward  Braithwalte 
John  Patrick  Brennan 
Thomas  Richard  Brougham 
Joseph  FVancls  Carilll 
Robert  Roland  Caron 
Kenneth  Harrison  Cary,  Jr. 
Robert  Henry  Cassis,  Jr. 
Ronald  Jack  Caudle 
Samuel  Joseph  Cavallaro 
Guy  Peter  Clark 
Robert  Gordon  Coale 
Peter  Liberty  CoUom 
John  Scott  Davis 
William  Arnold  Day 
Edward  James  Dlmmock 
Vincent  Gardner  DlPasqua 
Leonard  Vincent  Dorrlan 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
Ronald  Steven  Dugan 
David  Joseph  Duquette 
Robert  Carroll  Eddy 
Keith  Carter  Edgecomb 
Robert  Erwln  Ettle 
Donald  Alexander  Feldman 
Robert  Alexander  Ferguson 
Harold  Grove  Fletcher,  Jr. 
Richard  John  Flynn 
David  Lindley  Folsom 
Anthony  Brian  Ford 
Thomas  Francis  Prlschmann 
George  Edward  Gaul 
Fred  Stanley  Golove 
Cecil  Warren  Gray,  Jr. 
James  Alexis  Hallock,  Jr. 
Donald  Dwight  Hanson 
Norman  Henry  Harrold,  Jr. 
David  Wendell  Hiller 
Dennis  Cowan  Hilllard 
Richard  Jon  Hlnkle 
David  Alan  Hough 
Jonathan  Colby  Ide 
William  Allen  Jansen 
Macon  Theodore  Jordan 
Peter  Anthony  Joseph 
Leon  Zareh  Katcharlan 
Earle  Wayne  Keith  III 
Jon  David  King 
Robert  Edward  Kramek 
James  La  Verne  Krlsh 
Donald  George  Langrock 
Stephen  Patrick  Leane 
James  Moflett  Llghtner 
Nils  Llnsfors,  Jr. 
Richard  Alan  McBrlde 
Robert  Conrad  McParland 
James  Francis  Meade 
Lawrence  Frank  Merllno 
John  Cantwell  Mldgett,  Jr. 
Brent  Cramer  Mills 
Joseph  John  Misiaszek,  Jr. 
Robert  Frederick  Muchow 
Francis  Angelo  Nlcolal 
Douglas  Charles  OT)onovan 
John  Lou  Patterson 
Gordon  Philip  Patnude 
Robert  Laing  Pearson 
Edward  Behnke  Peel 
Joseph  Thomas  Pontl 
Joseph  Dominic  PorrlcelU 
Stanley  Frederick  Powers 
William  Protzman,  Jr. 
James  Douglas  Prout 


John  Anthony  Randell 
Brian  Patrick  Richards 
Prank  Douglass  Ritchie 
John  Frederick  Roeber,  Jr. 
Charles  Ray  Robinson 
Byron  Harl  Romlne 
David  Anderson  Sandell 
Gregory  John  Sanok 
Jerome  Jay  SaveW 
Craig  Raymond  SchroU 
James  Mark  Seabrooke 
Jon  Arnell  Setter 
James  Lowell  Shanower 
Adam  John  Shlrvlnskl 
John  Robert  Statz,  Jr. 
William  Blaine  Steinbach  n 
Carl  Albert  Strand,  Jr. 
Robert  James  Swain 
Bruce  Wayne  Thompson 
Peter  Nance  Thurman 
John  Charles  Tralnor 
Aylmer  Raynolds  Trlvers 
Bruce  Gordon  Twambly 
Paul  Edward  Versaw 
John  Douglas  Vitkauskas 
Kenneth  Edward  Wagner 
John  Robert  Wallace 
Warner  Robert  Wallace 
John  Thomas  Ward 
Russell  Clayton  Warren 
Robert  Harris  Wehr 
Robert  Arthur  White 
George  Alvin  Wildes 
James  Edward  Williams 
Robert  Thomas  Wllloughby 
David  Arnold  Worth 
George  Paul  Wlsneskey 
William  George  Zintl 


^■^ 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday.  May  4,  1%1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

The  prayer  of  the  psalmist,  Psalm  19: 
14:  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  arid  the 
meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight.  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my 
Redeemer. 

Eternal  God.  whose  divine  guidance 
and  strength  we  so  desperately  need, 
grant  that  we  may  p>ossess  these  spiritual 
resources  in  an  abundant  measure  in 
these  times  when  a  holocaust  of  hatred 
is  desolating  the  earth  and  brutal  forces 
are  defying  the  principles  of  justice  and 
freedom. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  we  may 
have  statesmen  and  political  leaders 
who,  amid  the  strain  and  stress  of  tragic 
events,  are  men  and  women  of  wise  de- 
cisions and  resolute  determination. 

Incline  our  hearts  to  pursue  the 
heroic  way  of  faith  when  we  encounter 
experiences  which  terrify  us  and  tempt 
us  to  wonder  whether  Thou  art  not  good 
enough  to  care  and  not  great  enough  to 
prevent  cruelty  from  running  riot  and 
catastrophe  and  calamity  from  overtak- 
ing us. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate   by   Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  1723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  observance  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Oonstltutlon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.  341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Agourakls; 

8  304    An  net  for  the  relief  of  Arma  Lekos; 

S.  395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pausto 
Lnvari; 

5.  400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Keum 
Ja  Asato  ( Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Asato ) ; 

6.  847.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Inc.; 

S.  921.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz  Barras; 

S  971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brlgantl; 

8  973.  An  act  for  the  relief  off  LlUana 
Grazyna  Swlatkowska; 

8. 980.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeeph 
Anthony  Vettiger;  and 

8.  1045.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alvaro 
Rodriguez  Jimenez. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
HABIB  BOURGUIBA.  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  TUNISIAN  REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  taking  the  chair  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Tunisian  Republic 
into  the  Chamber,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  McCormack;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan; the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Halleck;  and  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
nois,  Mr.  Chiperfteld. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
the  part  of  the  Senate  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  committee  of 
escort,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr. 
Mansfield;  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Humphrey;  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  Pulbright;  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dirksen;  and  the  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Kuchel. 

The  E>oorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors. Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
faires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers  and 
Charges  d "Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  memt)ers  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reser\cd  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Tunisian  Republic. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Tunisian  Republic,  escorted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the 
Members   rising.! 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  high  privilege  and  the 
deep  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a 
great  world  figure,  a  man  who  loves  hu- 
manity, who  loves  freedom,  and  who  is 
the  friend  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia.   [Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
HABIB  BOURGUIBA.  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  TUNISIAN  REPUBLIC 

(President  Bourgruiba  addressed  the 
Joint  meeting  in  French,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  an  English  translation 
of  the  speech  was  read  as  follows: ) 

President  BOURGUIBA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  President,  honorable  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  both  an  honor  and  a  great 
joy  for  me  to  address  the  representa- 
tives of  a  friendly  r>eople  who  share 
with  us  the  same  devotion  to  the 
deepest  human  values,  the  same  faith  in 
the  continuing  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion in  all  its  forms,  the  same  belief  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

Independent  Tunisia  will  never  forget 
the  loyalty  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  principle  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  which  was  evidenced 
to  her  at  a  particularly  critical  moment 
in  her  history  when,  after  the  forces  of 
the  Axis  had  been  shattered  in  north 
Africa,  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  Tunis  demonstrated  that  he 
understood  the  sense  of  our  national 
struggle.  In  1943,  at  the  most  heady  and 
enthralling  moment  of  a  victorious  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Hooker  Doolittle — allow  me 
to  name  him  at  the  risk  of  embarrassing 
him — did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  support 
to  the  l\inisian  national  movement 
which  he  recognized  as  the  authentic 
mouthpiece  of  our  people's  aspirations. 
At  almost  the  same  moment,  at  the  other 
end  of  north  Africa,  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  was  lending  his  sup- 
port to  the  Idea  that  the  end  of  war 
should  also  be  the  end  of  empire. 

Nor  will  we  ever  forget  that  President 
Eisenliower  was  the  first  head  of  state 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Tunisia 
and  to  give  it  his  blessing  upon  its  entry 
into  the  international  community;  nor 
that  he  helped  us  to  safeguard  our  in- 
dependence on  several  occasions  when 
it  was  threatened;  and  that  by  a  de- 
cisive material  aid  he  enabled  us  to  give 
flesh  and  blood  to  our .  newly  won 
sovereignty.  ^ 


In  this  evidence  we  have  witnessed  of 
your  cx)untry's  loyalty  to  the  principles 
which  are  the  basis  of  all  human  society, 
I  wish  to  hall  our  common  attachment 
to  liberty.  For  both  our  peoples  this  is 
our  pride,  our  glory,  and  the  true  source 
of  the  eternal  flame  of  youth. 

Honorable  Members  of  Congress,  it  Is 
indeed  in  the  name  of  a  people  who 
fought  for  their  libei-ty  for  half  a  cen- 
tury that  I  have  the  honor  to  address 
you.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  people 
never  for  one  moment  wavered  from  its 
faith  in  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
among  men,  throughout  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  struggle,  and  beyond  all  the 
resentments  that  that  struggle  might 
have  generated. 

For  the  primary  quest  of  nationalism, 
as  is  so  well  recognized  by  President 
Kennedy  Is  essentially  liberation  from 
the  degrading  subjection  of  man  to  man 
and  of  people  to  people.  And  its  basic 
premise  is  the  assertion  that  all  men  are 
born  equal,  and  thus  all  should  share 
alike  in  the  great  work  of  building  hu- 
man civilization,  whatever  differences  in 
circumstances  the  accidents  of  history 
may  have  produced. 

Nationalism  Is  an  attempt  to  render 
human  society  truly  human  by  giving  to 
each  people  and  to  each  man  both  dig- 
nity and  a  free  choice  of  the  institutions 
under  which  they  live?  That  is  why 
Tunisia,  throughout  its  national  strug- 
gle, has  remained  steadfast  to  this  abid- 
ing truth:  That  the  future  of  mankind 
lies  in  our  ability  to  coop>erate  with  each 
other,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  human  solidarity  generat- 
ed at  this  historic  moment  when  man  is 
about  to  pierce  the  limits  of  space  and 
venture  into  the  Infinity  of  the  cosmos. 

We  believe  in  the  future  of  man,  in  his 
possibilities  for  progress.  We  believe 
that  it  is  not  only  of  intellectual  and 
technical  progress  that  we  must  think, 
but  also  of  moral  progress.  This  possi- 
bility of  man's  moral  progress  is  the  only 
hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  genuine 
international  peace. 

In  the  existing  climate  of  international 
relations,  peace  is  nothing  but  the  ab- 
sence of  war,  and  thus  infinitely  un- 
stable, precarious,  dangerous.  Rivalry, 
jealousy,  fear,  and  suspicion,  the  desire 
to  dominate  others  motivate  the  policies 
not  only  of  the  great  powers,  but  also 
many  of  the  small  nations.  And  these 
motives  of  passion  are  stronger  than  an 
enlightened  view  of  self-interest,  which, 
if  genuinely  followed,  would  lead  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  to  cooperation 
rather  than  to  competition.  The  prob- 
lems which  agitate  the  world  today — 
Algeria,  the  Congo,  Palestine.  Cuba,  Laos, 
Angola — are  a  reflection  of  these  mo- 
tives rather  than  their  cause.  When 
men,  and  the  leaders  of  men.  realize 
that  their  need  for  each  other,  for  soli- 
darity, for  cooperation,  is  stronger  than 
their  need  for  temporary  victories,  more 
real  than  their  fears,  more  fruitful  than 
their  hatreds  and  their  passions,  the 
foundations  of  a  solid  peace  can  be  laid. 

These  are  the  principles  and  premises 
which  have  guided  Tunisia  since  her  en- 
try into  the  international  community  of 
sovereign  states  in  1956.  We  have  at  all 
times  sought  to  avoid  demagoguerj-  and  to 
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resist  the  temptation  to  take  up  extreme 
positions,  however  facile.     We  have  al- 
ways preferred  attachment  to  principles 
to  an  easily  won  popularity.     We  have 
taken  up  stands  which  have  not  always 
been    approved    by    our    friends,    and 
which   have   seemed   suspicious    to   our 
adversaries  but  which  have  always  in  the 
long  run  been  approved.     We  have  never 
chosen  policies  out  of  a  so-called  soli- 
darity, which  is  often  a  pretext  for  self- 
interest  or  a  cloak  for  real  divergences. 
All  this  has  given  us  a  genuine  free- 
dom of  action  in  international  affairs, 
and  earned  us,  I  believe,  a  respect  be- 
yond  the   measure  of  our  modest  size. 
A  real  friend  is  not  he  who  flatters  your 
pride    by    always    agreeing    with    you, 
whatevc-   he   may  secretly  believe,   but 
rather   he   who   tells  you   what   he   be- 
lieves to  be  true,  at  the  risk  of  a  tem- 
porary irritation. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  have  never 
hesitated  to  point  out  to  the  Western 
World  the  harm  it  has  done  itself  by 
compromising  with  its  own  principles  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  some  of 
its  members,  or  by  allying  itself  without 
real  conviction  with  causes  which  are 
unjust,  or  simply  lost. 

It  is  therefore  a  real  source  of  satis- 
faction to  us  to  see  the  United  States  of 
America  return  to  its  traditional  policy 
of  anticolonialism  and  support  for  the 
principle  of  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence for  all  peoples.  What  your 
country  gains  in  affection  and  prestige 
from  the  recently  emancipated  and  the 
still  colonized  peoples  is  greater  than 
the  anger  or  irritation  of  guilty  govern- 
ments, however  powerful  these  govern- 
ments may  be  The  forces  of  history 
are  stronger  than  those  of  individual 
men  and  governments,  and  if  you  march 
with  progress,  not  against  it,  you  can 
never  lose. 

It  is  our  common  attachment  to  these 
principles  which  constitutes  the  surest 
foundation  for  cooperation  between  Tu- 
nisia and  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  relationship  between  a  great  power 
and  a  small  one  which  is  based  only  on 
immediate  interests  or  on  constraint,  is 
not  a  happy  or  a  healthy  one.  What 
your  country  needs  are  not  satellites 
who  vote  with  you  automatically  on  all 
issues  because  they  want  your  money, 
but  friends  who  support  you  from  con- 
viction. I  can  assure  you  that  Tunisia 
will  always  tell  you  when  we  disagree 
with  you.  just  as  we  will  always  applaud 
you  when  we  believe  you  to  be  right. 
And  we  expect  from  you  a  reciprocal 
frankness. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
world  today  is  the  transformation  of 
the  relationship  between  the  colonial 
and  imperial  powers  and  the  colonized 
peoples.  The  transition  from  the 
status  of  subjection  to  that  of  sover- 
eignty is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has  been 
the  constant  preoccupation  of  Tunisia  to 
demonstrate  that  it  need  not  be  disas- 
trous. In  the  period  of  our  national 
stru:,'gle  to  regain  our  independence 
from  France  we  were  veiT  careful  to 
restrain  from  any  actions  or  words  that 
might  have  rendered  our  future  coopera- 
tion with  Prance  diflBcult  or  impossible. 
We  believed  firmly  that  a  national 
movement  based  on  hatred  or  revenge 
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would  be  unfitted  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  power. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  accepted 
the  idea  of  a  graduated  progression  to- 
ward full  sovereignty.  We  never  claimed 
all  or  nothing.  What  we  claimed  was 
the  recognition  by  France  of  our  right  to 
freedom  and  to  sovereignty,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  consequences  of  that 
recognition.  Even  today  we  are  still  un- 
able to  exercise  our  full  sovereignty  over 
a  portion  of  our  national  territory — and 
I  am  thinking  of  Bizerta.  still  occupied 
by  French  forces  against  our  will.  I 
must  state  here  that  it  is  our  firm  inten- 
tion to  liberate  our  country  from  the  last 
vestiges  of  a  foreign  occupation. 

The  same  desire  for  a  transformed  re- 
lationship with  our  former  governors  has 
guided  us  in  our  attitude  to  the  war  in 
Algeria.     We  have  never  ceased  to  pro- 
claim our  full  and  unqualified  support 
for  the  struggle  of  our  Algerian  brethren 
for  independence,  or  to  translate  that 
support  from  the  moral  to  the  material 
plane.     We  have  been  proud  to  extend 
to  our  Algerian  brothers  all  the  facilities 
of  our  territory  to  carry  on  their  legiti- 
mate struggle.     But  we  have  done  all  this 
not  to  anger  or  to  combat  Prance,  but 
rather  to  help  France  to  liberate  herself 
from  the  intolerable  burden  of  empire. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  tried  to  help 
the    Algerian    people    to    recover    their 
rights.    Once  the  war  in  Algeria  is  over, 
and  the  Algerian  people  enter  into  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  as  we  have 
done,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  new  era 
not  only  in  north  Africa,  but  throughout 
Africa  and  all  around  the  Mediterranean. 
The  age-old  rivalries  and  hatreds   be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the    ancient   exploitation   of   Africa    by 
Europe,  will  give  way  to  a  common  effort 
to  exploit  our  resources,  to  construct  a 
better  world  all  together. 

Por  this  is  the  great  challenge  of  our 
times.    History  will  judge  us  by  the  ef- 
forts we  have  made  to  assure  the  welfare 
and  the  plenty  of  our  peoples;   not  by 
the  alliances  or  the  pacts  we  have  made. 
Our  external  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  to  be  judged  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  power  or  prestige,  but 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  enable  us 
to  help  our  peoples  acquire  a  better  life. 
In  this  sphere  the  relations  between 
Tunisia  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  happy.    In  a  critical  pe- 
riod  of   our   newly    won   independence 
your  Crovernment  came  to  our  aid.    And 
for  4  years  now  a  program  of  economic 
cooperation    and    technical    assistance 
has  been  in  existence  in  Tunisia  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  our  coun- 
tries.    If  we  ti-y  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  which  our  cooperation  has  been  so 
successful,  our  relations  so  happy,  I  be- 
heve    it   is   because   we   have   shared    a 
common    approach    to    our    problems. 
The    basic    philosophy   which   underlies 
our  struggle  against  underdevelopment 
is  the  principle   that  the  major  effort 
must  be  our  own.     We  have  not  waited 
for  others  to  help  us  before  we  began 
to    help   ourselves,    nor    have    our    pro- 
grams depended  for  their  inauguration 
upon  an  assistance  from  outside.     We 
have    started    from    the    premise    that 
there  are  certain  objectives  in  the  social 
and  economic  sphere,  certain  minimum 


standards  which  our  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect,  which  we  have  to  aim 
at.  We  fully  realize  that  the  greatest 
burden,  the  largest  sacrifices,  lie  upon 
ourselves.  We  realize  also  that  no 
amount  of  economic  aid  will  help  a  peo- 
ple who  have  no  clear  idea  of  where 
they  are  going,  or  no  willingness  to 
create  the  means  of  getting  there.  In- 
sofar as  we  look  to  outside  sources  for 
help,  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  that 
help  will  enable  us  eventually— and  in 
not  too  long  a  time — to  dispense  with 
it. 

However,  in  the  struggle  for  economic 
growth  and  development  it  is  not  only 
the  end  that  counts,  but  also  the  means. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  share  one  more 
belief   with   you.     While  we   recognize 
that  the  effort  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  our  people  depends  on  a  planned 
and   orderly   use  of   our   resources,   we 
also  hold  that  this  is  not  incompatible 
with    the    maintenance    of    individual 
liberty  and  the  development  of  free  in- 
stitutions.    It  is   not   our   intention   to 
sacrifice  the  basic  rights  of  the  living 
for  the  hypothetical   happiness  of  the 
still  unborn,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
necessity  of  any  such  choice  exists.    If 
freemen  do  not  have  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  submit  to  common  sacrifices 
and  to  share  in  a  common  effort,  then 
there   is   no   future   for   liberty   in   the 
world.     This  we  cannot  believe  to   be 
the  case.     We  know   that  there  is  no 
greater  force  in   the  world   than   that 
of  freemen  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon effort. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  realizes 
fully  to  what  extent  the  fate  of  the  more 
privileged  peoples  is  linked  with  that  of 
the  less  privileged.    The  world  today  is 
one.  and  no  people  can  live  alone.    The 
relationship  between  rich  societies  and 
poor  is  not  an  easy  one.  and  calls  for 
infinite   tact,    patience,   and   above    all. 
intelligence.     Aid  inappropriately  given 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.    Formu- 
las   and   theories    which    are    too    rigid 
must  be  avoided.    The  techruques  of  co- 
operation must  be  constantly  revised  in 
the   light   of   experience.     There   must 
also  be  an  exact  appraisal  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  moral  to  the  practical:   for 
if   on   the   one   hand   to   help   the  less 
fortunate  is  a  duty,  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  self-interest.     The  continued  health 
of  the  more  developed  societies  depends 
on  the  pos.sibility  of  econom      growth 
in  the  less  developed.    There  should  be 
no  condescension  of  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
just  as  there  should  be  no  resentment 
by  the  poor  of  the  rich. 

In  all  our  thinking,  cooperation 
rather  than  aid  or  assistance  should  be 
our  watchword.  In  the  Arabic  language 
there  is  a  saying  that  "It  takes  two 
hands  to  clap."  Cooperation  Implies  a 
mutual  effort,  and  mutual  benefit.  It 
demands  an  understanding  not  only  of 
the  needs  of  one  side,  but  also  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  other.  Above  all.  it 
demands  a  common  vision  of  the  goal 
ahead  and  a  common  philosophy  of  life. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  conditions  of 
an  ever-growing  cooperation  between  my 
country  and  yours  exists.  History  has 
forged  many  Unks  between  us  in  the 
past.  May  the  Tunisian  and  American 
peoples    look    forward    to    a    future    in 
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which  these  links  will  be  ever  stronger, 
based  as  they  are  on  cooperation,  re- 
.spect.  and  affection. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Tunisian 
Republic,  accompanied  by  the  committee 
of  escort  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d  Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT   MEETING    DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purposes  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  27  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER   RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  at  2  o'clock 
p.m.  the  House  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Speaker. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING   THE   RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON   SCIENCE    AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics have  permission  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  CIR- 
CUIT AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  912) 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for 
Dther  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
yn  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Vork? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  342) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
812  >.  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  circuit  and  district  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"That  (a)  the  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  three  additional  circuit  Judges  for 
the  second  circuit,  one  additional  circuit 
Judge  for  the  third  circuit,  two  additional 
circuit  Judges  for  the  fourth  circuit,  two  ad- 
ditional circuit  Judges  for  the  fifth  circuit, 
one  additional  circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh 
circuit,  and  one  additional  circuit  Judge  for 
the  tenth  circuit. 

"(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  44(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  In  tlie  number  of  permanent  circuit 
Judges  for  said  circuits,  such  table  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
said  circuits: 

••'Circuits:                          Number  of  Judges 
•               •               •  . 

Second jjlne 

Pl'"**- Eight 

I'ourth _ pi^e 

^^'■^--- Nine 


Seventh. 


Tenth. 


Seven 


Six' 


"Sec.  2    (a)    The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Arizona,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern    and    western   dUtrlcts   of   Arkansas, 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  California,  two  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Colorado,  two  additional  district 
judges  for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  two 
additional   district  Judges  for  the  southern 
district    of    Florida,   one    additional    district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia, 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Illinois,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Indiana,  one  additional  dis- 
trict  Judge  for  the  northern   and  southern 
districts    of    Iowa,    one    additional    district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana,  one   additional   district  Judge 
for    the    western   district   of    Louisiana,    two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  district  of 
Maryland,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts,  two  additional 
district    Judges    for   the    eastern    district    of 
Michigan,  one  additional   district  judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  Mississippi,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Missouri,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Nevada,  one   additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for   the   district  of  New  Jersey, 
two  additional  district  judges  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York,  six  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district   of   North   Carolina,   one   additional 


district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  northern,  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Oklahoma,  three  additional  dis- 
trict judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Puerto  Rico, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  South  Carolina,  one 
additional  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Tennessee,  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Texas,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  Washington. 

"(b)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for 
the  middle  district  of  Georgia,  created  by 
the  Act  of  March  29.  1949  (63  Stat.  16),  en- 
titled •An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
middle  district  of  Georgia',  and  the  existing 
district  Judgeships  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico,  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  district  of  Utah  created  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (5),  and  (6),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  February  10,  1954  (68 
Stat.  10,  11),  shall  be  permanent  Judgeships 
and  the  present  incumbents  of  such  Judge- 
ships shall  henceforth  hold  their  offices  un- 
der section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  amended  by  this  Act.  The 
Act  of  March  29,  1949  (63  Stat.  16),  and 
paragraphs  (1),  (5),  and  (6)  of  section  2(b) 
of  the  Act  of  February  10,  1954  (68  Stat.  10, 
1 1 ),  are  hereby  repealed. 

"(C)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Wash- 
ington, heretofore  provided  for  by  section 
133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
shall  hereafter  be  a  district  Judgeship  for 
the  western  district  of  Washington  only, 
and  the  present  incumbent  of  such  Judgeship 
shall  henceforth  hold  his  office  under  section 
133,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

"(d)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  in  the  number  of  permanent  dis- 
trict Judgeships  for  said  districts  and  combi- 
nation of  districts,  such  table  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said  dis- 
tricts : 

"'Districts:  Judges 

Alabama : 

Northern 3 


Alaska 

Arizona.. 
Arkansas : 


2 
3 


Eastern  and  Western 2 

California: 

Northern ._. g 

Southern 13 

Colorado . .. 3 

Connecticut __. 4 

•  •  •  •  • 

Florida : 


Southern. 

•  • 

Georgia : 
Northern- 
Middle... 


S 
2 


M 
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"  'Dlstrlcta — Continued 
EUnols : 
I  Northern 10 

•  •  •  •  • 
Indiana: 

Northern 8 

I  Southern 8 

Iowa: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Northern  and  Southern 1 

Kansas 3 

•  •  •  •  • 
Louisiana: 

Eastern 4 

Western 3 

•  •  •  •  • 

Maryland 4 

Massachucetts 6 

Michigan : 

Zastern 8 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mississippi: 

I  •  •  •  •  • 

I  Southern 2 

Missouri : 


Western. 


Nevada. 


New  Jersey.. 
New  Mexico. 
New  York: 


8 
2 


Southern 24 

Eastern r 


North  Carolina: 

Eastern 

.  Western 

I  Middle 


Ohio: 

Northern. 


6 


Oklahoma : 

'  •               •               •               •               • 
Northern.  Eastern,  and  Western 

•  •  •  •  • 
Pennsylvania: 

Eastern n 

Middle 3 

Western g 

Puerto  Rico 2 

•  •  •  •  • 
South  Carolina: 


2 


Eastern  and  Western. 


•  •  •  •  • 
Tennessee : 

Eastern 3 

Middle 2 

Western 2 

Texas : 

Northern 5 

Southern 5 

•  •                •                •                • 
Western 3 

Uiah ""'       2 

•  •  •  •  • 
Washington: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Western 3' 

-(t)(l)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Ohio.  The  first  vacancy 
occxirrlng  in  the  office  of  district  Judge  In 
said  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

"i2)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Ohio.  The  first  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  office  of  district  Judge  In  said 
district  shall  not  be  filled. 


"(3)  Sec.  134(c)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  begin- 
ning the  following  new  sentence:  "One  of 
the  district  Judges  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  shall  reside  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  Loiilsiana." 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 81(a)  (2)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Court 
for  the  Northeastern  Division  shall  be  held  at 
Huntsville  and  Decatur." 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  86 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Court  shall 
be  held  at  Bridgeport.  Hartford.  New  Haven. 
and  Waterbury.' 

"(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  93 
(b)  (2).  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Court  for  the 
Southern  Division  shall  be  held  at  Alton, 
Qulncy,  and  Springfield." 

"(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  102 
(b)(1)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 'Court  for  the  Southern  Divi=ion  shall 
be  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  and 
Lansing." 

"(e)  The  second  sentence  of  Sec.  123(c) 
(2).  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'Court  for  the  Western 
Division  sh£ill  be  held  at  Memphis  and  Dyers- 
burg." 

"(f)  The  second  sentence  of  section  89(a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Court  for  the 
Northern  District  shall  be  held  at  Oaines- 
vllle.  Marlanna,  Panama  City.  Pensacola, 
Tallahassee  and  Live  Oak." 

"(g)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  section  142  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan, by  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Michigan,  at  Pay- 
ettevllle.  North  Carolina,  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  and  at  Dyersburg, 
Tennessee,  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee. 

"Sec.  4.  Sec.  98  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.   Is  amended  to  read   as  follows: 
"  '5  98.  Louisiana 

■'  'Louisiana  is  divided  Into  two  Judicial 
districts  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern  and 
Western   Districts   of  Louisiana. 

"  'eastxkn  district 

"'(a)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  two 
divisions. 

"  '(1)  The  New  Orleans  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Assumption,  Jefferson,  La- 
fourche, Orleans,  Plaquemines.  Saint  Ber- 
nard, Saint  Charles,  Saint  James,  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  Saint  Tammany.  Tangipahoa. 
Terrebonne  and  Washington. 

"  'Court  for  the  New  Orleans  Division  shall 
be  held  at  New  Orleans. 

"  '(2)  The  Baton  Rouge  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Ascension,  East  Baton  Rouge, 
East  Feliciana,  Iberville.  Livingston,  Point* 
Coupee,  Saint  Helena,  West  Baton  Rouge, 
and  West  Peliciana. 

"  'Court  for  the  Baton  Rouge  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Baton  Rouge. 

"  '^TESTKRN    district 

"•(b)  The  Western  District  comprises  six 
divisions. 

"  •  ( 1 )  The  Opelousas  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Evangeline  and  Saint  Landry. 

'•  Court  for  the  Opelo'osas  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Opelousas. 

"'(2)  The  Alexandria  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Catahoula,  Grant. 
La  Salle,  Rapides,  and  Winn. 

"  Cotirt  for  the  Alexandria  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Alexandria. 

"(3)  The  Shreveport  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo, 
Claiborne,  De  Soto,  Natchitoches.  Red  River, 
Sabine,  and  Webster. 

"  Court  for  the  Shreveport  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Shreveport. 


"'(4)  The  Monroe  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Caldwell.  Concordia,  Bast  Carroll. 
Franklin.  Jackson.  Lincoln,  lladison,  More- 
house. Ouachita,  Richland,  Tens**,  Union, 
and  West  Carroll. 

"  'Court  for  the  Monroe  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Monroe. 

"  '(6)  The  Lake  Charles  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Allen,  Beauregard,  Calcasieu, 
Cameron.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Vernon. 

••  Court  for  the  Lake  Charles  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Lake  Cliarles. 

'■'(6)  The  Lafayette  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Acadia.  Iberia.  Lafayette. 
Sa'nt  Martin,  Saint  Mary,  and  Vermilion. 

"  "Court  for  the  Lafayette  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Lr^fnyctte  ' 

"Sec.  6.  Sec.  83  of  Utle  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  so 
much  thereof  as  related  to  the  E.islern  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"  'EA.STERN    DISTRICT 

"'(a)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  five 
divisions. 

"'(1)  The  Eastern  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Cross.  Lee.  Monroe.  Phillips, 
Saint  Francis,   and   Woodruff. 

"  "Court  for  the  Eastern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Helena. 

"'(2)  The  Western  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Conway.  Faulkner,  Lonoke.  Perry, 
Pope,  Prairie,  Pulaski.  Saline,  Van  Buren. 
White,  and  Yell. 

•'  'Court  for  the  Western  DlvUlon  shall  be 
held  at  Little  Rock. 

"'(3)  The  Pine  Bluff  DlvUlon  comprUes 
the  counties  of  Arkansas,  Chicot.  Cleveland. 
Dallas.  Desha.  Drew.  Grant.  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln. 

"  'Court  for  the  Pine  Bluff  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Pine  Bluff. 

"  "(4)  The  Northern  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Cleburne.  Fulton.  Independence. 
Izard.  Jackson,  Sharp,  and  Stone. 

"  "Court  for  the  Northern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Batesvllle. 

"■(5)  The  Jonesboro  Division  comprises 
the  counties  of  Clay.  Craighead,  Crittenden, 
Greene.  Lawrence.  Mississippi,  Poinsett,  and 
Randolph. 

"  'Court  for  the  Jonesboro  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Jonesboro.'  " 
Emanuel  Celler, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Btron   G.   Rogers, 
Lester  Holtzman. 
Harold   D.   Donohttx, 
Herman  Tolx. 
William    M.    McCttlloch. 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 

James  O    E\stland. 
Esrrs   KrrAvrvm, 
Olin  D.  Johnstow. 
John    L.    McClellak. 
Samttel  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
Everett    McKinlet    Dirksen, 
Alexander   Wilet, 
Roman  L.  Hrvska. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  House  passed  the  Senate  bill  after 
amending  It  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserting  Its  own  pro- 
visions. The  Senate  Insisted  upon  its  ver- 
sion and  requested  a  conference;  the  House 
then    agreed    to   the   conference. 

The  conference  report  recommends  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  House  amendment  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  the  amendment  being, 
to  Insert  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  the 
matter  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  and  the 
House  agree  thereto. 

In  substance  the  conference  report  con- 
tains the  language  of  the  House  amendment 
with  a  few  exceptions  which  are  subse- 
quently explained  In  detail. 
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ARKANSAS 


Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  proposal  provided  for  one  additional 
roving  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Arkansas.  However,  the  Senate 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  new  fifth  divi- 
sion in  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas, 
which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Pine  Bluff 
Division  and  was  to  be  comjxjsed  of  counties 
transferred  from  the  existing  western  and 
eastern  divisions  of  that  district  with  the 
court  sitting  at  Pine  Bluff.  The  House 
eliminated  the  provision  for  the  new  division 
from  its  version  of  the  bill.  In  the  con- 
ference report,  the  House  receded  and 
adopted  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  provided  for  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  whereas  the  House  version  pro- 
vided for  only  one  additional  Judge.  In  this 
instance,  the  House  receded  and  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill. 

In  that  same  district  the  Senate  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  eastern  division 
in  the  northern  district  of  California  com- 
prised of  the  counties  of  Alameda  and  Con- 
tra Costa,  with  court  sitting  at  the  county 
seat  of  Alameda  Coxinty.  The  House  elimi- 
nated that  provision  from  its  version  of  the 
bill  and  the  Senate  receded  from  Its  position 
and  the  provision  for  the  new  division  was 
eliminated   from  the  conference  report. 

The  Hoxise  provided  for  one  additional 
district  Judge  in  the  southern  district  of 
California.  The  Senate  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia consisting  of  San  Diego  and  Imperial 
Counties,  and  the  rest  of  the  present  south- 
ern district  was  to  be  redesignated  as  the 
central  district  of  California,  with  the  further 
provision  that  two  additional  district  Judges 
be  appointed  to  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Senate  further  provided  that 
the  Incumbent  Judges  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict now  assigned  to  San  Diego  would  be- 
come Judges  of  the  proposed  new  southern 
district.  In  conference,  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  receded  from  their  respective 
provisions  and  agreed  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision for  the  new  district  In  the  southern 
area  of  California  but  to  authorize  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  existing  south- 
ern district  of  California 

FLORIDA 

The  House  version  provided  for  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida  only.  The  Senate  version, 
however,  provided  for  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  in  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida and  also  created  a  new  Judicial  district 
In  the  State  of  Florida  to  be  designated  the 
middle  district,  and  further  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  middle  district  of  Florida.  The 
House  eliminated  the  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  for  the  creation  of  a  new  district 
in  Florida.  In  conference,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  receded  from  the  language  of 
their  respective  provisions  regarding  Florida 
and  agreed  to  the  language  creating  two  ad- 
ditional district  Judges  for  the  existing 
southern  district  of  Florida  and  authorized 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida  to 
sit  at  Live  Oak.  Thus,  the  Senate  provision 
for  the  new  district  in  Florida  was  elimi- 
nated. 

connecticdt 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  pro- 
vided for  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  district  of  Connecticut.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion authorized  the  holding  of  a  term  of 
court  at  Bridgeport,  while  the  House  version 
authorized  the  term  to  be  held  at  Bridge- 
port and  Waterbury.  The  Senate  receded 
and  adopted  the  House  version. 

LOUISIANA 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  provided 
for    two    additional    district    Judges    in    the 


eastern  district  of  LouUlana.  The  Senate 
made  no  provision  for  an  additional  Judge  in 
the  western  district,  as  did  the  House  provi- 
sion. In  addition,  the  House  provided  for  a 
new  division  in  the  western  district  consist- 
ing of  parishes  now  located  in  both  the  east- 
ern and  western  districts  of  Louisiana.  The 
new  division  was  to  be  designated  to  Lafay- 
ette Division,  with  court  sitting  at  Lafayette. 
With  regard  to  the  western  dUtrict.  the  Sen- 
ate receded  and  adopted  the  language  of  the 
House  provision,  both  as  to  the  additional 
Judge  and  the  new  division. 

The  Senate  provided  that  one  of  the  Judges 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  should 
reside  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  The 
House  version  made  no  such  provision. 

The  House  receded  and  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate language. 

MICHIGAN 

The  Senate  provided  for  two  additional 
permanent  Judgeships  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Michigan,  while  the  House  provided 
for  one  permanent  and  one  temporary  Judge. 
The  House  receded  and  accepted  the  Senate 
language  for  two  permanent  Judges  In  the 
eastern  district. 

The  House  provision,  in  addition,  provided 
that  the  city  of  Mason  be  eliminated  as  a 
place  of  holding  court  and  Lansing  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  southern  division  of  the 
western  district.  In  addition,  the  House 
provided  a  waiver  of  section  142  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  the  hold- 
ing of  court  at  Kalamazoo.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion had  no  such  provision  with  regard  to 
Lansing  or  Kalamazoo  but  the  Senate  reced- 
ed and  adopted  the  House  language. 

NEVADA 

The  Senate  provided  for  one  permanent 
Judge  In  Nevada  and  the  House  provided  for 
one  temporary.  The  House  receded  and 
adopted  the  Senate  language. 

NEW  YORK 

Both  versions  provided  for  six  additional 
district  Judges  In  the  southern  district  of 
New  York.  The  Senate,  however,  provided 
for  two  temporary  Judges  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, while  the  House  provided  for  two 
permanent.  The  Senate  receded  and  ac- 
cepted the  House  language  for  the  eastern 
district. 

north  CAROLINA 

"The  Senate  provided  for  one  roving  Judge 
for  the  eastern  and  middle  districts  of  North 
Carolina,  and  one  for  the  middle  and  west- 
ern districts.  The  House  provided  one  addl- 
Uonal  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district, 
one  for  the  western  and  one  for  the  middle. 
The  Senate  receded  and  adopted  the  House 
language. 

In  addition,  the  House  provided  for  a 
waiver  of  section  142.  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  holding  of  a  term  of  court  at 
Payettevllle  In  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Senate  had  no  such  provi- 
sion and  In  conference  accepted  the  House 
language. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  provided  for  a  roving  Judge 
for  the  northern,  eastern,  and  central  dis- 
tricts of  Oklahoma,  while  the  House  made 
no  such  provision.  The  House  receded  and 
accepted    the    Senate    language. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  had  iden- 
tical provisions  for  the  eastern  and  western 
districts,  namely,  three  additional  Judges  in 
the  eastern  district,  two  in  the  western  dis- 
trict, and  an  existing  temporary  made  per- 
manent there.  However,  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict, the  Senate  provided  for  one  t-emporary 
Judge  and  the  House  had  one  permanent 
Judge  The  Senate  receded  and  accepted  the 
House   language. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Senate  provided  for  one  Judge  for 
Rhode  Island,  tiie  House  provided  for  none. 


The  Senate  receded  and  the  provision  for  an 
additional  Judge  there  was  eliminated  from 
the  conference  report. 

TENNESSEX 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
provided  one  additional  district  Judge  in  each 
of  the  three  districts — eastern,  middle,  and 
western.  In  addition,  the  Senate  authorized 
the  holding  of  a  term  of  court  at  Dyersburg. 
Tenn.,  and  waived  section  142  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  as  to  that  place  of  hold- 
ing court.  The  House  had  no  such  provision 
In  its  version  but  receded  and  accepted  the 
Senate  language  for  the  term  of  court  at 
Dyersburg. 

In  addition,  the  House  provided  to  elim- 
inate language  now  contained  In  section  123 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Tennessee  and  the  division  of  Judicial  busi- 
ness in  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee. 
The  Senate  had  no  such  provision.  The 
House  receded  and  the  provision  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Judicial  business  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  was  eliminated  from  the 
conference  report. 

tTTAH 

The  Senate  provided  that  the  existing  tem- 
porary Judge  in  Utah  be  made  permanent. 
The  House  had  no  such  provision  but  re- 
ceded and  accepted  the  language  of  the 
Senate. 

VERMONT 

The  Cenate  provided  for  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  Vermont,  while  the  House 
made  no  such  provision.  The  Senate  receded 
and  the  provision  for  an  additional  Judge  for 
Vermont  was  eliminated  from  the  conference 
report.- 

WASHINGTON 

Both  House  and  Senate  versions  provided 
that  the  existing  roving  Judge  for  the  east- 
ern and  western  districts  of  Washington 
would  become  a  permanent  Judge  in  the 
western  district.  The  Senate  and  House  also 
provided  for  a  new  roving  Judge  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  but  in  the 
Senate  version  this  Judgeship  was  perma- 
nent and  in  the  House  version  temporary. 
The  House  receded  and  accepted  the  language 
for  the  new  roving  Judge  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     OFFICE     OF     THE     t:.S.     COURTS 

The  Senate  provided  that  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
shall  receive  the  salary  of  a  district  Judge 
and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  receive  the 
salary  of  $20,000  per  year  The  House  made 
no  such  provision.  The  Senate  receded  and 
the  provision  was  eliminated  from  the  con- 
ference report. 

ALABAMA 

The  House  provided  for  the  holding  of  a 
term  of  court  at  Decatvu,  Ala.,  but  the  Sen- 
ate made  no  such  provision.  The  Senate 
receded  and  accepted  the  House  language. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  provided 
for  an  additional  Judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

ILLINOIS 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  provided 
for  two  additional  district  Judges  in  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois. 

The  House  also  provided  for  the  holding 
of  a  term  of  court  at  Alton,  111.,  in  the  south- 
ern district.  The  Senate  had  no  such  pro- 
vision. It  receded  and  accepted  the  House 
language. 

STATISTICAL     ANALYSIS 

The  Senate  provided  for  10  additional  cir- 
cuit Judges  as  did  the  House  version.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  provided  for  58  additional 
permanent  district  Judges,  while  the  House 
provided  for  65  such  Judges.  Both  versions 
created  5  additional  tempo'-ary  district 
Judges,  thus  creating  in  the  Senate  version 
73  new  Judgeships,  both  district  and  circuit. 
while   the  House  created  t>  total  of  70  new 
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Judgeships.  The  Senate  version  made  four 
existing  temporary  Judges  permanent,  while 
the  House  only  made  three  such  Judgeships 
permanent. 

In  the  conference  report  10  new  additional 
circuit  Judges  are  created:  61  additional  per- 
manent district  Judgeships  are  created,  and 
2  additional  temporary  district  Judgeships. 
Thus,  73  new  Judgeships  are  created  by  the 
conference  report.  In  addition,  the  report 
provides  for  the  making  permanent  of  four 
existing  temporary  district  Judgeships. 

Emanuel  Celler, 

Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr., 

Byron  G.  Rogers, 

Lester  Holtzman, 

Harold  D.  Donohue, 

Herman  Toil. 

Wn.LIAM     M.     McCUXLOCH, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


May  ^ 


Mr.   CEIXER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  personal  gratitude 
and  extend  my  commendation  to  my  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Rodino,  Rogers.  Holtz- 
man, DoNO^^^:,  Toll.  McCulloch,  Mil- 
ler of  New  York,  and  Meader,  for  their 
excellent  efforts  in  concluding  what  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  a  very  successful  con- 
ference on  this  measure.  Thete  men 
were  most  diligent  ever  since  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  first  consid- 
ered this  legislation  back  in  the  early 
part  of  February. 

The  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers is  a  clear  and  detailed  explanation 
of  what  is  in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before 
us  and  as  it  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  earlier. 

The  Senate  provided  for  10  additional 
circuit  judges  as  did  the  House  version. 
However,  the  Senate  provided  for  58  ad- 
ditional permanent  district  judges,  while 
the  House  provided  for  55  such  judges. 
Both  versions  created  5  additional  tem- 
porary district  judges,  thus  creating  in 
the  Senate  version  73  new  judgeships, 
both  district  and  circuit,  while  the  House 
created  a  total  of  70  new  judgeships. 
The  Senate  version  made  four  existing 
temporary  judges  permanent,  while  the 
House  made  only  three  such  judgeships 
permanent. 

In  the  conference  report  10  new  addi- 
tional circuit  judges  are  created,  61  addi- 
tional permanent  district  judgeships  are 
created,  and  2  additional  temporary  dis- 
trict judgeships.  Thus.  73  new  judge- 
ships are  created  by  the  conference  re- 
port. In  addition,  the  report  provides  for 
the  making  permanent  of  four  existing 
temporary  district  judgeships. 

The  bill,  as  reported  from  the  con- 
ference, represents  on  the  whole,  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
total  number  of  new  judgeships  was  in- 
creased by  three;  nevertheless,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  but  four  of  the 
new  judgeships  bear  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  Conference.  Of 
those  four  judgeships,  two  were  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
House  conferees  yielded  to  the  Senate 
in  the  case  of  California  by  adding  two 
judges,  which  judgeships  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

The  House  provided  for  one  judgeship 
In  the  northern  district  of  California  and 
another  judgeship  for  the  southern  dis- 


trict of  California.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference, in  its  March  report  of  this  year, 
recommended  that  there  be  four  addi- 
tional judges,  two  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict and  two  in  the  southern  district. 
After  due  deliberation  by  the  Conference 
we,  the  House  managers,  felt  that  the 
two  judgeships  should  be  increased  to 
four  judgeships. 

I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  Members, 
"How  can  you  change  your  opinion  in 
making  four  out  of  two  judgeships  to  be 
created?"  I  remember  some  years  ago 
WUIiam  Blake  saying,  "A  man  who  re- 
fuses to  change  his  opinion  is  like  stag- 
nant waters;  he  breeds  reptiles  of  the 
mind."  If  the  reasons  are  sound  and 
compelling  to  provide  for  a  change,  I 
am  willing  to  change  my  mind. 

I  was  told  it  was  very  essential  for  the 
State  of  CaUfomia,  growing  as  it  has 
grown  and  is  continuing  to  grow  with 
the  coming  into  California  of  a  great 
many  manufacturing  operations,  that 
California  was  entitled  to  its  place  in 
the  sun,  as  it  were,  and  was  entitled  to 
four  judgeships,  and  the  members  of  the 
conference  yielded  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  very  kind  words  he 
has  said  about  the  State  of  California. 
The  gentleman  shows  an  awareness  of 
the  situation  that  exLsts  in  California 
and  the  great  changes  and  development 
taking  place  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
which  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing of  the  deep  problems  that  come  before 
his  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  contribution. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  was  disappointed 
to  hear  that  the  conference  rejected  the 
judge.ship  for  Rhode  Island,  which 
the  Senate  had  adopted.  Could  the 
gentleman  give  us  an  explanation  for 
that  action? 

Mr.  CELLER.     I  know  no  man  who 
has  been  more  diligent  and  assiduous  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  his  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and,  in  this  instance,  the 
additional  judgeship,  than  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  addressed  that  ques- 
tion to  me.    I  assure  you  that  I  yielded 
only  at  the  very  last  and  am  very  sorry 
to  cau.se  the  gentleman  this  disappoint- 
ment in  view  of  his  efforts  to  secure  an 
approval  of  the  judgeship  both  before 
our  committee  and  just  recently  before 
the  conference.     However,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  members  of  the  conference  searched 
as  far  as  we  could  and.  frankly,  it  was 
difficult  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  any 
new  judgeship  for  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and.  therefore,  in  good  conscience 
it   was   necessary  for  us   to  reject  the 
proposition  of  the  other  body  and  we 
did  not  include  the   judgesliip  for   the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.     I  should  be  very 
glad  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  junc- 
ture additional  memorandums  and  data 


which    support   the   view   of    the   con- 
ferees : 

Memor.aitotjm     Rs     ADDmoifAL     Judge     roa 
Rhode  Island 

The  Senate  seelcs  to  add  a  second  Judge 
to  the  one  existing  In  Rhode  Island  which 
conjBtitutea  a  single  Judicial  district  sitting 
at  Providence. 

Although  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Bar  Association  has  supported 
the  creation  of  this  second  Judgeship,  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of  March  1. 
1961.  opposed  its  creation.  See  attached  edi- 
torial. 

According  to  records  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  justification  for  the  addi- 
tional Judgeship  which  has  not  been  recom- 
mended  by   the  Judicial  Conference. 

The  statistics  for  the  filing  of  new  civil 
cases  has  declined  steadily  since  1957.  They 
have  dropped  from  222  commenced  in  1937 
down  to  148  commenced  in  1960.  The  back- 
log of  civil  cases  pending  on  June  30.  1960, 
was  189.  In  private  civU  cases  In  1960,  8-4 
were  commenced;  118  terminated,  leaving 
140  pending. 

The   number   of   criminal   cuses   filed   an- 
nually number  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
national    criminal    caseload    per    Judgeship. 
On  June  30,  1960.  It  had  only  16  cases  pend- 
ing, having  had  41  filed  and  35  terminated. 
In   civil   cases   commenced    per   Judgeship, 
the  caseload  in  total  civil  cases  was  148  com- 
pared   to    a    national    average    of    221.      In 
private   civil    cases    It   was   84   f>er   Judge   in 
Rhode  Island  compared  to  the  national  av- 
erage of    133.  and   in  criminal   cases  it  was 
39   compared   to  a  national   average  of   107. 
In   the  disposition   of  cases,  however,  the 
disposal  rate  in  Rhode  Island  is  higher  than 
the  national  average.    For  the  30  civil  cases 
tried  in  1960,  the  rate  of  disposal  from  filing 
to    disposition    was    23  9    months    compared 
to  the  national  average  of  17.8  months  and 
from  issue  to  trial  the  rate  was  21  6  months 
compared    to    the   national    average   of    11.5. 
In    total    trials    in    1960    the    Rhode    Island 
Judge  commenced  37.  of  which  33  were  civil— 
8  being  nonjury.  25  Jury— they  had  a  total 
of  4  criminal  trials,  all  of  which  were  Jiu-y. 
The    national   average   for   trials   per   Judge- 
ship was  40  in  1960  for  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal   work,    whereas    in    Rhode    Island    the 
Judge  had  37  trials.    Thirty-seven  trials  were 
had    in    Rhode    Island    In    civil    cases    com- 
par-d   to   a    national   average   of    27    and   In 
criminal   cases  it  was  4  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  13. 

A  breakdown  of  the  nature  of  the  litiga- 
tion In  Rhode  Island  shows  very  few  in- 
volved cases. 

If  a  second  Judge  had  existed  during  fiscal 
1960  in  Rhode  Island,  the  average  total  civil 
caseload  per  Judge  would  have  been  74 
cases  compared  to  221  naUonally.  Of  these, 
42  would  have  been  private  civil  cases  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  133.  and  In 
criminal  cases  it  would  have  been  19  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  107. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  the  additional  Judge  Is  to  relieve  Judge 
Day  so  that  he  will  no  longer  have  to  forgo 
part  of  his  vacation  and  days  off.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  AdmlnisUative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  indicate  that  during  fiscal  1960  two 
Judges  in  the  first  Judicial  circuit,  namely, 
in  the  districts  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, took  asslgimaents  ouUlde  of  the  cir- 
cuit on  3  occasions  and  spent  67  days  doing 
Judicial  work.  If  it  was  necessary  to  grant 
some  relief  to  Judge  Day  of  Rhode  Island 
these  Judges  could  easily  have  been  avail- 
able to  assignment  to  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island.  At  no  time  during  1960  was  any 
Judge  assigned  to  Rhode  Island  from  out- 
side of  the  circuit  or  within  the  circuit. 

The  only  other  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  that  given 
by  Congressman  John  Focaety  as  it  appears 
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In  the  hearings  on  the  Judgeship  bills.  The 
committee  received  no  evidence  that  Judge 
Day  himself  or  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
first  circuit  ever  requested  an  additional 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island.  Be- 
sides, it  should  be  stated  that  Circuit  Judge 
John  P.  Hartigan  maintains  offices  In  the 
Federal  Building  at  Providence.  R.I..  which 
Is  also  the  headquarters  for  the  U.S.  district 
court.  Obviously,  in  emergency  cases  Judge 
Hartigan  would  be  available  in  the  absence 
of  Judge  Day. 


I  From  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 
Mar.  1.  1961] 

concaxss  consioeks  the  lack  of 
Federal  Judges 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Congress, 
which  denied  a  Republican  President  the  op- 
portunity to  appoint  40  new  Judges  last  year, 
will  create  many  more  than  that  number  of 
Federal  Judgeships  this  year.  This  is  be- 
cause Congress  sat  on  the  lid  so  long  that 
the  pressure  of  backlog  cases  in  the  Federal 
court  system  is  about  to  blow  the  lid  off. 
Unfortunately  for  taxpayers,  the  process  may 
result  in  the  creation  of  more  new  Judge- 
ships than  are  needed. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Kennedy  asked 
Congress  to  create  59  Judgeships.  The  re- 
quest was  in  line  with  recommendations  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
for  9  new  posts  on  the  courts  of  appeals, 
and  50  on  district  courts. 

There  is  no  guesswork  about  the  number 
59  The  Judicial  Conference  reached  that 
figure  after  examining  the  backlogs  in  all 
districts.  The  Conference  consists  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Covirt.  the  chief 
Judge  of  each  of  the  10  Judicial  circuits,  chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  a  district 
Judge  from  each  Judicial  circuit.  So  the  con- 
ference knew  what  it  was  talking  about  in 
recommending  59  new  posts. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committeee  has 
voted  to  Increase  the  number  to  69.  The 
number  represents  about  20  percent  of  pres- 
ent places  on  the  Federal  bench.  Among  the 
10  additional  district  court  Judgeships  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  is  one  for  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  Judicial  Conference  deter- 
mined that  Justice  Is  administered  without 
undue  delay. 

The  additional  Rhode  Island  Judgeship  was 
sought  by  its  two  Senators,  although  Senator 
Pastore  in  1951  opposed  an  additional  Judge 
for  Rhode  Island.  The  extra  Judgeship  also 
has  the  backing  of  officers  of  the  Rhode 
Island  B.or  Association,  who.  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Pastore,  said  that  timely  Justice  is 
administered  here  only  because  Judge  Ed- 
ward W.  Day  forgoes  part  of  his  vacations 
an«  some  of  his  days  off. 

The  question  then  arises:  Is  an  additional 
full-time  judge  required  in  Rhode  Island  to 
perform  work  which  Judge  Day  accomplishes 
during  part  of  his  vacation  and  on  some  of 
his  days  off?  It  seems  there  would  be  hardly 
enough  work  to  keep  another  full-time  Judge 
busy  the  year  around. 

Judge  bay.  of  course,  is  entitled  to  full 
vacation  and  holidays,  but  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  create  another  Judgeship  to  let 
Judge  Day  have  them.  Could  he  not  get 
part-time  assistance  from  Judges  in  other 
districts  once  Congress  has  adequately 
staffed  them  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy? 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  new  Judge- 
ships. A  backlog  of  75.000  civil  and  criminal 
cases  had  accumulated  by  the  end  of  last 
year,  most  of  them  in  12  of  the  86  district 
courts.  Delay  in  trying  cases  often  means  a 
denial  of  Justice.  It  contributes  to  disre- 
spect for  law.  It  causes  deterioration  of  evi- 
dence after  a  period  of  2  or  more  years. 
Enough  Judges  should  be  appointed  to  elim- 
inate delay   In   administering  Justice. 

How  many  are  enough?  If  the  10  addi- 
tional   Judgeships    approved    by   the   Senate 
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Judiciary  Committee  are  all  as  necessary  as 
the  Rhode  Island  Judgeship,  then  enough 
would  be  nearer  59  than  69. 

Too  many  Judges  are  to  be  preferred  over 
too  few  Judges.  But  it  will  be  a  pity  If 
politics  prevents  the  Nation  from  getting 
Just  enough  Judges. 

Frankly.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
we  see  no  reason  for  any  additional 
judgeship  especially  in  view  of  the  need 
in  other  districts.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence did  not  recommend  it.  Signifi- 
cantly. I  might  point  out.  there  has  been 
decline  in  the  number  of  cases  brought 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  not  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases. 

Further,  there  are  other  reasons  why 
we  felt  that  the  additional  judgeships 
should  not  be  created. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  comment  the  gentleman 
made  about  his  ability  to  change  his 
mind.  I  agree  fully,  and  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  the  House  agree  with  me. 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  a 
very,  very  fertile,  very  able  and  very 
facile  mind,  and  that  he  uses  it  to  great 
effect  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  But.  if  I 
recall  correctly,  some  10  months  ago  he 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House — that 
is  first  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
then  to  the  floor  of  the  House — a  bill  to 
create  35  additional  Federal  judgeships. 
If  I  understand  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment today,  this  conference  report  to 
which  he  agreed,  and  which  he  is  spon- 
soring now,  would  create  73  new  judge- 
ships or  38  more  than  was  sponsored  by 
him  and  his  committee  last  year.  So, 
evidently,  the  gentleman  has  had  quite 
a  change  of  mind — he  has  changed  his 
opinion  and  his  views,  at  least  mentally, 
if  not  otherwise,  from  35  judges,  as  I 
remember  the  number,  that  were  needed 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
to  73  Judges.  Is  that  just  a  slight  change 
or  is  that  a  complete  change? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  say  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman.  I  personally  was  in 
favor  of  a  far  greater  number  than  was 
recommended  last  year  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  labored  very 
hard  for  additional  judges.  But,  I  am 
only  one  man  on  that  committee.  Even 
prior  to  last  year,  I  advocated  more  than 
50  new  judgeships  becau.se  when  one  con- 
siders the  clogged  calendars,  the  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable  that  we  need  more 
judgeships. 

Mr.  BROWN.  May  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  the  ability  he  has  gained 
in  the  last  10  months  to  influence  his 
committee.  He  was  imable  to  get  that 
committee  of  his  to  give  him  the  judges 
he  wanted  10  months  ago.  yet  this  year 
he  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  judges.  I 
want  to  congratulate  him.  He  has  cer- 
tainly grown  in  stature,  ability,  and  in- 
fluence within  his  ow7i  committee. 

Mr.     CELLER.     There    has    been    a 

change  going  on  in  the  committee,  in 

a  French  phrase  it  is  a  political  milieu. 

Mr.    BROWN.     Speaking    of    politics, 

less  than  a  year  ago  the  gentleman  said 


he  was  going  to  gamble  on  the  judge- 
ship matter.     He  gambled  and  won. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  want  him  to  know  that  as 
far  as  his  own  State  is  concerned  we 
gave  his  State  everything  the  people  of 
Ohio  wanted. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  was  without  so- 
licitation by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  did  not  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.    DOOLEY.     Will    the    gentleman 
-tell  me  whether  there  is  an  additional 
judgeship  for  Hawau  and  Alaska? 

Mr.  CELLER.  An  additional  judge  is 
provided  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Presently  there  is  one 
judge  in  Hawaii.  He  has  to  fly  fre- 
quently to  Alaska,  quite  remote,  and  it 
is  a  long  trip  over  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Tr-o  judges  were  au- 
thorized under  the  statehood  bill  and 
there  is  one  vacancy  there  now  for  some 
time.  The  court  calendar  does  not  seem 
to  require  any  additional  manpower. 

Several  States  sought  to  create  new 
judicial  districts  and  divisions.  If  we 
had  gone  into  all  the  ramifications,  re- 
percussions, and  differences  of  opinion 
among  State  delegations,  we  would  have 
bogged  do\^Ti  this  bill  and  probably  not 
been  able  to  get  any  additional  judge- 
ships at  all.  So  we  deemed  it  advisable 
to  postpone  consideration  of  the  creation 
of  new  judicial  districts  for  separate  con- 
sideration. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  in  conference 
the  proposals  to  create  new  judicial  dis- 
tricts were  eliminated.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  during  its  considera- 
tion of  similar  proposals,  advised  the 
authors  of  hoXh  bills,  that  such  pro- 
posals would  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  furtherance  of  that  state- 
ment reports  have  been  requested  from 
various  governmental  agencies  on  all 
such  proposals,  and  hearings  will  be 
held  in  each  case. 

In  adopting  this  conference  report, 
this  House  will  take  a  major  step  to  al- 
leviate the  denial  of  a  speedy  trial 
throughout  the  entire  Federa]  judicial 
system.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
executive  department  will  act  promptly 
and  swiftly  to  fill  these  posts.  The  de- 
lays of  the  past  in  nominating  and  con- 
firming judges  have  in  no  small  way 
contributed  to  the  problem  of  court  con- 
gestion and  delay.  For  many  years,  now, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House 
of  Representatives,  has  provided  the  ju- 
dicial branch  with  improved  techniques 
for  the  administration  of  the  business 
in  the  Federal  courts.  However,  in  spite 
of  these  efforts  the  problem  of  congested 
dockets  remained.  I  have  been  firmly 
convinced  that  the  need  for  added  judi- 
cial manpower  was  probably  the  most 
causative  factor  lor  this  delay  and  con- 
gestion. I  am  confident  that  the  Federal 
judiciary  will  take  advantage  of  this 
new  judicial  manpower  and  extend  its 
utmost  efforts  to  achieve  the  objective 
which  we  here  in  this  House  seek  today; 
namely,  current  dockets  and  expeditious 
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disposition  of  the  litigation  in  our  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Much  has  been  stated  as  to  what  the 
President  will  do  concerning  nomination 
of  these  new  judges.  Statements  have 
been  attributed  to  me  in  the  public  press. 
A  great  many  of  those  statements  have 
been  taken  out  of  context  and  my  whole 
statement  has  been  misinterpreted.  In 
effect  I  said  some  Republicans  would  be 
undoubtedly  appointed.  I  am  in  no  posi- 
tion to  state  how  many.  In  effect  I  said 
these  judgeships  are  not  to  be  prizes  to 
be  withheld  from  worthy  Democrats  nor 
to  be  rewards  to  be  withheld  from  deserv- 
ing Republicans. 

These  assignments  should  go  to  in- 
tellectually honest,  intelligent,  diligent, 
morally  alert,  legally  objective,  judicially 
minded  lawyers,  regardless  of  politics. 
But  being  a  realist,  candor  compels  me 
to  say  that  being  a  Democrat  will  not 
hurt.     It  may  help. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  also  I  hope 
the  President  in  his  wisdom  will  see  fit 
to  put  a  woman  on  the  Federal  bench. 
We  have  had  only  two  women  on  the 
Federal  bench  in  its  history.  One,  Judge 
Florence  Allen,  former  chief  judge  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  re- 
tired, the  other.  Judge  Burnita  Shelton 
Matthews,  sifs  in  the  district  court  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  find  that  there  are  6  500  women 
lawyers  in  this  country.  Certainly  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  from  that  array 
or  roster  of  women  lawyers  at  least  one 
suitable  woman  to  wear  the  ermine  of 
judicial  office. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  of  these 
ladies  hold  positions  in  various  State 
judicial  systems,  and  I  think  the  time 
has  now  come  when  we  must  draw  on 
the  distaff  side  for  the  appointment  of  at 
least  one.  maybe  more,  of  these  judges 
who  are  women. 

I  should  also  like  to  give  you  a  quota- 
tion concerning  these  appointments  at- 
tributed to  President  Kennedy  when  he 
was  a  Senator.     This  is  the  reference: 

Replying  to  a  letter  dated  August  25.  1960. 
from  President  John  D.  Randall,  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  which  stressed  the 
Importance  of  a  quallfled  and  independent 
Judiciary.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  wrote 
In  part:  "The  appointments  [of  Judges] 
during  the  past  8  years  were  overwhelmingly 
Republican  and  in  the  past,  during  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  they  were  over- 
whelmingly Democratic.  I  would  hope  that 
tlve  paramount  consideration  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Judge  woiild  not  be  hU  political 
party  but  his  qualifications  for  the  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCtiLLOCHl. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker  I 
rise  to  support  the  conference  report  on 
the  omnibus  judgeship  bill,  S.  912.  as 
amended.  Although  I  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  necessity  for  creat- 
ing additional  judgeships  in  many 
judicial  districts,  which  have  less  than 
the  national  average  caseload,  the  com- 
pelling need  for  additional  judges  in 
some  districts  causes  me  to  support  legis- 
lation, which,  in  part,  is  objectionable. 

When  we  started  the  hearings  on  this 
important  legislation  on  March  1  of  this 
year,  I  determined  to  work  for  two  prin- 
ciples; first,  the  creation  of  only  those 


judgeships  which  are  reasonably 
needed;  and  second,  the  removal,  inso- 
far as  possible,  of  judicial  appointments 
from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  only  partially 
successful. 

The  two  principles  are  related  in  their 
practical  application.  Since  it  has  been 
indicated,  by  statements  in  the  record, 
that  appointments  to  the  proposed  posi- 
tions may  be  politically  inspired  and  dis- 
pensed— and  I  remind  this  body  that  I 
gave  the  Attorney  General  every  op- 
FKJrtunity  to  spread  upon  the  record  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposed  appoint- 
ments would  be  made — the  urge  to  the 
party  in  power  to  create  more  judge- 
ships than  are  reasonably  necessary 
was  indeed  irresistible.  Of  grave  con- 
sequence, too.  is  the  great  harm  done 
to  the  office  and  prestige  of  Federal 
judges. 

The  conference  rep>ort  now  provides 
for  73  circuit  and  district  judges.  With 
the  19  existing  vacancies.  President  Ken- 
nedy will  be  empowered  to  appoint  a 
total  of  92  Federal  judges,  just  as  soon 
as  the  bill  becomes  law.  In  addition,  at 
least  74  judges  are  now  eligible  for  re- 
tirement, at  full  pay. 

President  Roosevelt  had  been  in  office 
more  than  4  years  before  he  made  92 
appointments  to  the  circuit  and  district 
courts;  President  Truman  more  than  5 
years;  and  President  Eisenhower  4  years. 
I  realize  that  the  pressures  to  reward 
the  politically  faithful  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  be  more  than  any  Presi- 
dent in  our  history  has  been  called  upon 
to  withstand.  I  take  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  again  urge  the  establishment  of 
the  precedent  advocated  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  when  he  clearly 
indicated  that  he  would  make  all  future 
judicial  appointments  on  an  approxi- 
mate 50-percent  Republican,  50-percent 
Democratic  basis. 

The  judicial  system  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  approximately  in  balance 
between  the  two  major  political  parties. 
We  now  have  a  chance  to  establish  a 
long-overdue  precedent  which  is  advo- 
cated by  the  bench  and  bar  and  respon- 
sible la>-men  everywhere.  That  prin- 
ciple is  to  take  the  selection  of  judges 
out  of  partisan  politics.  President  Eisen- 
hower is  reported  to  have  said  that  it 
would  not  be  right  for  the  public  to  get 
the  impression  that  all  members  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  come  from  the  same 
party. 

My  able  and  industrious  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  MeaderI.  who  did  not 
sign  the  report,  will  have  time  to  set 
forth  .some  interesting,  yes.  even  star- 
tling, information  concerning  the  case- 
load in  some  of  the  district;,  where  addi- 
tional judgeships  are  being  created. 

Finally,  I  again  respectfully  urge  the 
President  to  courageously  resist  the  par- 
tisan political  pressure  which  will  be  ap- 
plied, and  become  the  first  President  to 
unquestionably  lift  the  Federal  judiciai-y 
to  a  high  level  above  that  of  rich  patron- 
age for  party  faithful. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  establish  a  precedent 
which  for  so  long  has  been  so  sorely 
needed. 


Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  CellerI.  I  see  in  the  confer- 
ence report  that  the  proposal  presented 
by  the  Senate  providing  for  an  addition- 
al middle  district  for  the  State  of  Flori- 
da which  I  favor,  as  evidenced  by  my  bill 
I H  R.  5525  > ,  was  deleted.  Of  course,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  by  me  with 
the  chairman  in  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  his  position 
as  chairman  of  that  great  committee, 
that  this  matter  as  well  as  perhaps  other 
district  matters  will  be  heard  in  the 
near  future  before  our  committee  in 
order  that  they  may  be  resolved  on  their 
merits. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stated  before,  there  will  be  hearings  on 
the  subject  and  the  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered on  their  merits. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  have  in  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees a  list  of  the  judges  who  will  be 
available  for  appointment  to  vacancies 
existing  at  the  present  time  that  have 
not  yet  been  filled? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  there  are  19 
vacancies,  but  we  do  not  list  them  in  this 
report. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  were  included, 
were  they  not,  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  in  the  report  on 
the  bill  and  also  in  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  ample  reference  to  those 
vacancies. 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Meader]. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  73  new  judgeships,  the 
House  bill  70.    So  we  compromised  at  73. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  five  judge- 
ships which  were  not  in  the  House  bill; 
two  in  California,  one  in  Oklahoma,  one 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Vermont. 
The  House  bill  contained  three  judge- 
ships which  were  not  in  the  Senate  bill; 
one  in  Florida,  one  in  Louisiana,  and  one 
in  North  Carolina. 

So  the  compromise  we  made  was  to 
give  the  Senate  three  judgeships  that 
were  not  in  the  House  bill  and  to  give 
the  House  all  of  the  judgeships  that  were 
not  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  before  us  on  the  12th 
of  April  on  the  ground  that  it  creates 
far  more  judgeships  than  are  necessary. 

Let  me  give  a  few  statistics  on  what 
we  are  doing  here.  Present  law  author- 
izes 68  circuit  judgeships.  Five  of  those 
judgeships  are  now  vacant.  We  are  add- 
ing 10  circuit  judgeships,  making  a  total 
of  78  circuit  judgeships  authorized  after 
this  bill  becomes  law. 

We  presently  have  245  district  judge- 
ships of  which  14  are  vacant.  We  are 
adding  63  new  judgeships,  or  a  total  of 
308  judgeships  for  the  district  courts. 
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Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  judge- 
ships will  be  authorized  after  this  bill 
becomes  law. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCuLLOCH]  pomted  out.  with  the  19 
vacancies  and  the  73  new  judgeships. 
President  Kennedy  can  appoint  92 
judges,  almost  30  percent  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

Can  we  justify  that  huge  increase  in 
judgeships  on  the  basis  of  the  facts?  I 
submit  that  we  cannot.  I  base  that  as- 
sertion on  statistics  compiled  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  Courts.  In 
1960  the  total  civil  filings  were  57.665 
and  the  number  of  cases  terminated 
57.449,  only  216  less  than  the  number 
filed.  In  other  words,  with  19  vacancies 
in  currently  authorized  judgeships  the 
judges  of  the  courts  were  keeping  pace 
with  the  workload.  They  were  not  fall- 
ing behind. 

In  one  of  the  districts  in  which  a  new 
judgeship  is  created  by  this  conference 
report  the  weighted  caseload  per  judge 
is  144  cases  per  judge,  while  the  national 
average  is  226  weighted  cases  per  judge. 
In  other  words,  with  the  existing  judge 
power  in  one  of  these  districts  working 
only  a  little  over  half  time  we  are  going 
to  create  a  new  judgeship. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is  an  im- 
conscionable  increase  in  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  with  each 
new  district  judgeship  costing  approxi- 
mately $90,000  in  the  first  year. 

However,  the  great  damage  it  does, 
in  my  judgment,  is  to  water  down, 
weaken,  and  cheapen  the  office  of  dis- 
trict judge,  tainting  the  office  with  a 
political  cast. 

The  Attorney  General,  it  is  true,  un- 
der questioning"  by  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCttlloch],  refused  to 
make  the  forthright  bipartisan  state- 
ment made  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  the  judge- 
ship bill  last  year.  However,  he  did 
say  this,  and  I  will  read  from  page  402 
of  our  hearings: 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  you  have  any  opin- 
ion concerning  the  advisability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  being  reasonably  In  balance 
with  respect  to  the  politics  of  the  Judges 
prior  to  their  appointment? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  that  the  best 
qualified  Individuals  should  be  selected  as 
Judges.  Congressman. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  situation  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan.  Michigan 
fared  very  well  in  this  conference  re- 
port, I  must  say.  far  better  than  the 
facts  justified  on  the  basis  of  statistics 
but  no  better  than  many  other  districts 
where  additional  unjustifiable  judge- 
ships were  created. 

We  have  a  sitting  judge  who  has  been 
appointed  but  not  confirmed  and  has 
served  on  the  bench  since  last  October. 
The  presiding  judge  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan  and  the  Bar  As.soci- 
ation  of  Michigan  and  individual  at- 
torneys have  testified  to  the  excellence 
of  his  performance  on  the  bench  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan. 

If,  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
name  of  that  judge,  who  happens  to  be 
a  Republican,  is  withdrawn  after  this 
demonstration  of  competence,  then  the 
political  cast  of  this  legislation  will  be- 
come clear. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  visiting  over  on  the  other  side, 
as  I  sometimes  do  when  I  forget  myself, 
I  was  asked  by  the  majority  leader  what 
Republicans  mean  by  partisan  politics, 
but  no  answer.  I  have  assumed  that 
always  when  a  Republican  Congress,  a 
Republican  President  was  in  power,  those 
selected  for  judicial  positions  would  be 
individuals  who  agreed  in  the  political 
philosophy  with  that  party's  views.  The 
same  would  hold  true  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  in  control.  But  always 
heretofore  there  was  an  apparent  effort 
to  find  individual  lawyers  or  judges  for 
these  judicial  positions  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  political  party — 
that  is  if  the  Republicans  were  in  power, 
individuals  in  about  the  same  number 
who  were  conservative  in  their  views, 
supporters  of  constitutional  provisions — 
strictly  construed — would  be  named  but 
lack  of  action  last  year  and  the  present 
bill  seems  to  indicate  there  are  in  the 
opinion  of  majority  party  leaders  no 
suitable  Republicans. 

In  years  gone  by  I  read  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  that  is,  when  Cardozo 
and  Hughes  were  on  the  Bench,  just  as 
I  would  read  the  prayer  book  or  the 
Bible.  It  was  my  book  of  authority  en 
ordinary  matters.  But  now  as  you  read 
the  decisions,  many  of  them  4  to  5.  as 
in  that  case  that  came  in  from  New 
York,  when  in  that  censorship  ca.se  there 
were  six  opinions  in  the  one  case — Kings- 
ley  against  Regents,  decided  June  29, 
1960 — and  they  all  agreed  that  New  York 
could  not  prevent  the  showing  of  a  film 
even  though  New  York's  regents  de- 
cided "the  whole  theme  of  the  motion 
picture  is  immoral  under  said  law,  for 
that  theme  is  the  presentation  of  adul- 
tery as  a  desirable,  acceptable,  and 
proper  pattern  of  behavior."  The  rea- 
son giving  being  that  "motion  pictures 
are  within  the  1st  and  14th  amendments' 
basic  protection." 

Last  week,  when  I  heard  Justice  Frank- 
furter saying  that  the  Court  was  hunting 
for  technical  errors,  then  heard  Justice 
Warren  tell  Justice  Frankfurter  not  to 
degrade  the  Court,  and  Justice  Frank- 
furter reply  that  he  would  let  the  record 
stand,  and  I  heard  somebody  saying  the 
Court  was  degrading  itself,  It  left  me  in 
doubt  as  to  the  principles  of  the  Court — 
rather  perhaps  its  i>olitical  or  judicial 
philosophy.  Is  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual absolute  or  is  the  welfare  of  all 
paramount? 

I  do  realize  our  Democratic  President 
appoints  the  Judges  with  the  advice  of 
Bobby,  these  learned  scholars — I  assume 
he  will  appoint  individuals  who  agree 
with  his  political  philosophy.  The  net 
result  is  that  for  years  to  come  we  will 
have  judicial  decisions  which  write, 
rather  than  interpret,  legislation.  Deci- 
sions which  ignore  precedent — lessen  the 
rights  of  all  who  do  not  belong  to  mi- 
norities or  pressure  groups — who  are  just 
Americans  who  pay  taxes,  believe  in  the 
form  of  government  outlined  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

One  result  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
lessen  the  power  of  the  Congress.    The 


people's  only  representatives  increase  the 
power  of  the  courts  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  whether  we 
think  alike  or  agree  with  Reuther  and 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  I  do  not  know,  but  cer- 
tainly I  would  say  to  my  RepubUcan 
colleagues,  What  can  you  expect?  Offi- 
cially if  not  actually— and  now  no  mat- 
ter by  what  means,  the  opposition  won — 
at  least  according  to  the  present  official 
count.  Our  work  should  have  been  be- 
fore the  election — we  should  have  done 
a  little  bit  more  work  then.  Just  as 
when  some  of  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  came  up  with  this 
invitation  to  their  dinner  and  wanted 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  a  vote  for  or 
against  legislation  and  I  ask.  Where 
were  you  when  we  were  selecting  repre- 
sentatives? Why  did  you  not  give  more 
help  to  those  who  think  as  do  you? 
Where  was  your  propaganda  machine 
and  its  output?  Hoffa.  Reuther,  and 
other  union  officials  had  their  partisan 
pubhcations  in  the  mail  for  years.  It  is 
just  too  late  and  we  as  Republicans  are 
too  late  on  this  judge  business.  We  are 
going  to  get  a  group  of  judges  who  will 
put  this  New  Deal  policy  into  effect.  The 
people  are  stuck,  not  only  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  with  district  attorneys, 
district  and  circuit  judges  who  will  shape 
our  political  policy  for  50  or  100  years. 
Ail  because  the  people  trusted  their  rep- 
resentatives, were  not  vigilant.  Sad  but 
true. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  LMr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
realize  we  are  going  througli  an  exercise 
in  futility  here.    In  the  course  of  3  years 
work  on  an  omnibus  judgeship  bill,  I 
certainly  discovered  that  it  seems  to  be 
too   much  to  expect  that  we   will   act 
reasonably  on  a  subject  of  this  kind. 
When  the  bill  was  here  before.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  cut  the  bill  back  to  59 
judges,   which   seemed   to  be   the  most 
reasonable   nimiber   that    the   Congress 
should    act    upon    at   this   time.     That 
amendment  was  beaten  by  a  smoothly 
operating    coalition    on    the    majority 
side — in  fact,  there  was  not  a  single  vote 
for   that  amendment   on   the   majority 
side.    That  is  why  I  say  this  is  an  exer- 
cise  in   futility.     I   find   it   ironic.   Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  86th  Congress,  when 
we  were  debating  the  civil  rights  bill, 
there  was  a  violent  attack  launched  upon 
the  Federal  judiciary  by  the  southern 
wing  of  the  majority  coalition,  and  the 
other  day  when  the  judgeship  bill  was 
before  us,  there  was  a  violent  and  un- 
necessary attack  launched  upon  a  dis- 
tinguished and  independent  and  coura- 
geous member  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.    Again,  that 
is  why  I  say  this  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 
We  will  get  our  73  judges,  and  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  vote  for  this  conference  report  be- 
cause each  day  that  we  fiddle  around 
with   it,   the   number   goes   up   a  Uttle 
higher.     So,  let  us  put  a  ceiling  on  it 
and  act  on  it  today  before  it  gets  any 
higher.    You  know  it  may  be  that  we 
are  approaching  John  Locke's  state  of 
nature,  where  every  man  is  both  prose- 
cutor and  judge  of  every  otlier  mans 
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transgressions.  But.  leaving  that  as  it 
may  be,  I  think  I  will  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report,  knowing  something  of  the 
needs  of  the  country,  but  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  I  do  so  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  fairly  active  as  a  member  of  the 
California  bar  for  about  30  years  before 
I  first  came  to  this  great  legislative  body 
over  14  years  ago  now,  and  still  being 
a  member  of  the  California  State  and 
the  Long  Beach  Bar  Associations,  I  am 
not  unaware  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
need  of  additional  Federal  judges  in  my 
native  State  of  California.  So,  I  feel 
I  can  meritoriously  commend  the  House 
conferees  on  being  in  concord  with  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  whereby  two 
additional  judges  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  California  were  added  to  the  con- 
ference report.  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Celler,  to  the  effect  that  the  population 
situation  and  the  industrial  growth  and 
progress  situation  in  California  made 
necessary  the  addition  of  these  two  ad- 
ditional district  judges. 

The  conference  report  on  pages  7  and 
8  thereof  clearly  states  the  very  worthy 
functioning  of  the  conferees  on  this  very 
Important  and  very  worthy  matter 
wherein  these  two  additional  district 
judges  were  added.  Again,  I  take  sincere 
pleasure  in  congratulating  all  the  con- 
ferees on  this  matter  and  having  before 
them  the  easily  available  statistics 
showing  the  status  of  the  litigation  be- 
fore these  couits  and  the  economic 
situation  in  California  as  well,  which  I 
am  familiar  with  and  which  I  believe 
clearly  demonstrates  and  proves  that 
this  addition  of  two  additional  judges  for 
California,  thus  giving  California  four 
new  judges,  is  thoroughly  justified  and 
merited  and  is  clear  as  crystal  justified 
and  made  fully  essential. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
conference  report,  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1961  AND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  AND  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  iH.  Res.  275  ^  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6713. 
a  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Federal-aid  highways,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purpo.ses,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  6713)  to  amend  certain  laws  relating 
to  Pederal-ald  highways,  to  make  certain 
adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  six  hours,  three  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  three  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chair-nan  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  shall  be  in 
order  to  title  I  of  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  no  amendments  shall  be 
in  order  to  title  II  of  the  bill  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  shall  be  in 
order  notwithstanding  any  rule  of  the  House 
to  the  contrary,  but  any  such  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROCEAM 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Massachusetts 

[Mr.  McCORMACKJ. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  can 
inform  us  as  to  the  legislative  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and,  if  pos- 
sible, what  he  can  tell  us  about  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  only  legisla- 
tion for  the  balance  of  this  week  is  the 
bill  about  to  come  up,  the  interstate 
highway  bill. 

If  we  finish  it  today  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  go  over  to  Monday;  if 
not,  we  will  continue  the  bill  tomorrow. 
I  am  hopeful  the  bill  may  be  finished 
today,  because  there  will  be  no  business 
on  Monday.  I  cannot  project  my  mind 
ahead  at  this  moment  to  announce  the 
full  program  for  next  week,  but  I  can 
say  there  will  be  no  business  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown],  and  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  desire. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  275  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  6713,  a  bill  to  amend 
certain  laws  relating  to  Federal-aid 
highways,  to  make  certain  adjustments 
in  the  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  for  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  6  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  6713  contains  in  title  I  certain 
necessary  provisions  for  the  continua- 


tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  provide  necessary  tax 
revenues  to  finance  the  highway  pro- 
gram. 

The  provisions  of  the  two  titles  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  bill,  after 
having  been  approved  by  the  respective 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  in  order  to  permit  the 
simultaneous  and  orderly  consideration 
of  the  highway  program  by  Congress. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  6713  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  on  schedule,  as  originally 
planned  by  the  Congress,  by  establishing 
a  firm  program  of  authorizations  based 
on  the  new  cost  estimate  submitted  to 
the  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

More  than  10.440  miles  of  the  Inter- 
state System  are  now  open  to  traffic. 
This  total  includes  5.135  miles  adequate 
for  1975  traffic.  3,041  miles  adequate  for 
today's  traffic,  but  requiring  further  im- 
provement before  1975.  and  2,264  miles 
of  toll  roads  incorporated  in  the  system 
as  authorized  by  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956. 

Interstate  projects  underway  or  au- 
thorized on  December  31,  1960,  total  $5  2 
billion,  of  which  $4.5  billion  were  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  work  underway  includes 
construction  contracts  totaling  $3.2  bil- 
Uon.  of  which  $2.9  billion  were  Federal 
funds,  and  engineering  and  right-of-way 
acqtusition  totaling  $2  billion,  of  which 
$1.6  billion  were  Federal  funds. 

This  is  a  sizable  program  but  It  does 
not  permit  the  rate  of  advancement  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  Interstate  System 
by  1972.  For  this  reason,  recommenda- 
tions have  teen  made  for  increased  in- 
terstate authorizations  in  this  bill  total- 
ing $11.56  billion  which  are  needed  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  on 
schedule. 

Under  this  proposed  program,  the  in- 
terstate apportionments  will  total  $37 
billion.  An  interstate  apportionment  of 
$2.4  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  would 
be  made  this  summer,  and  the  apportion- 
ments for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
would  gradually  increase  to  a  maximum 
of  $3  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968,  1969,  and  1970.  with  a  balancing 
apportionment  of  $2,885  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  Amounts  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund  will  be  available  to  meet 
obligations  resulting  from  these  appor- 
tionments until  the  latter  part  of  the 
calendar  year  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution    275. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
end  of  the  legislative  business  of  the  day 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QtJiE]  and  I  may  extend  our  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  the  end  of  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  day  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution provides  a  rather  peculiar  and 
unusual  rule,  tis  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  explained.  It  is  a  rule 
making  in  order  the  consideration  of 
two  titles  to  one  bill,  H.R.  6713.  Title  I 
deals  with  the  Federal  highway  program 
which  was  considered  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  Title  II  deals 
only  with  the  taxes  to  be  levied  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  Federal  highway  aid 
program  until  1972,  as  has  been  au- 
thorized in  the  past. 

This  is  a  "closed"  or  "gag"  rule  under 
which  the  bill  will  come  to  the  floor  with 
divided  control  of  time.  It  provides  for 
6  hours  of  general  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, 3  hours  to  be  a.'^signed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  equally 
divided  between  its  majority  and  minori- 
ty members,  and  3  hours  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  which,  of  course, 
has  jurisdiction  over  title  II  of  the  bill,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  minority  members  of  that  commit- 
tee. It  makes  in  order  and  permits  con- 
sideration of  only  those  amendments 
that  may  be  offered  by  instruction  of 
either  of  the  two  committees. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  The  gentleman 
has  stated  that  the  resolution  calls  for 
a  closed  or  gag  rule.  In  a  way  I  regret 
that,  because  I  have  a  telegram  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  I  would  like  to  read.  I  am  afraid 
we  cannot  agree  with  all  the  Governor 
says  in  that  telegram,  even  though  it 
has  some  merit. 

I  am  afraid  we  cannot  accede  to  what 
the  Governor  suggests,  although  I  think 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

He  states: 

April  21,  1961. 
Hon.  Katharine  St.  George. 
House  Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  action 
to  reestablish  the  planned  completion  sched- 
ule of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  by  1972. 
In  addition  In  order  to  help  with  the  grave 
problems  of  \inemployment  I  urge  develop- 
ment of  means  to  allow  States,  like  New 
York,  that  are  prepared  to  speed  up  the  pro- 
grams to  draw  down  upon  their  future  Fed- 
eral highway  allotments  and  complete  their 
share  of  the  system  ahead  of  schedule.  There 
Is  critical  need  for  these  roads  to  promote 
economic  growth,  provide  Immediate  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  a  general  stim- 
ulus to  business.  They  are  necessary  for 
highway  safety.  Their  accelerated  construc- 
tion will  save  money. 

Nelson  A  Rockefeller. 

I  take  it.  however,  that  under  this  rule 
it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
entirely  correct.     Under  the  provisions 


of  this  rule  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
the  offering  or  consideration  of  any 
amendments  except  those  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
the  Committee  on  Public  Roads,  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  think  I  should  make  it 
clear  I  voted  against  the  gag  rule  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  simply  because 
I  am  getting  tired,  and  am  growing  more 
tired  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year,  of  seeing  the  House  bound 
by  ^ag  or  closed  rules  so  we  cannot  work 
our  will.  In  spite  of  the  great  reform 
we  have  recently  had  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, we  are  not  permitted  to  work 
our  will.  However,  in  the  other  body, 
any  Member  can  offer  an  amendment, 
and  have  it  considered,  to  this  bill,  or 
to  any  section  of  it,  as  he  or  she  may 
desire,  whether  it  be  germane  or  not. 
They  at  least  have  that  privilege  in  the 
other  body,  which  body  I  sometimes 
criticize  severely,  but  they  are  at  least 
able  to  work  their  will  on  legislative 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  now  like  to  go 
on  to  another  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  substantial  rea- 
son was  given  for  the  imposition  of  the 
gag  rule  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN.  First  the  argument 
was  made,  as  usual,  and  it  has  been  a 
rather  substantial  argument  in  the  past, 
that  you  cannot  enact  good  tax  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Of 
course  it  is  so  enacted  quite  often  in 
the  other  body. 

The  other  reason  for  a  gag  rule  on 
title  I  was  that  if  you  changed  the  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram that  change  would  necessarily 
alter  entirely  the  tax  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  II.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee voted  that  way.  I  did  not.  I  can- 
not explain  the  workings  of  the  minds 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee or  even  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  we  are  called  upon 
to  vote  a  bill  up  or  down  involving  $9 
billion,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Quite  a  httle  more 
than  that.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find.  I  will  leave  that  up  to  members 
of  the  legislative  committees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  packed,  we  were  told  that 
the  House  was  going  to  have  an  ap- 
portunity  to  work  its  will,  there  was  to 
be  self-determination. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
an  issue  like  that.    I  never  do. 

I  have  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
preciation, and  perhaps  a  bit  of  amuse- 
ment, that  some  of  those  who  voted  to 
pack  the  Rules  Committee  are  now  at- 
tempting to  explain  to  their  people  that 
they  were  misled. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  I  want 
to  give  an  answer.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  my  very  good  friend,  and  the  other 
member  of  my  party,  has  talked  about  a 
gag  rule.     One  reason  for  that  is  that 


perhaps  If  they  let  the  House  offer 
amendments  some  of  the  things  that  the 
folks  back  home  wanted  they  might  get. 
Do  you  not  see? 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  I  may  continue,  hav- 
ing yielded  for  that  very  astute  observa- 
tion—a little  while  ago  we  had  a  col- 
loquy or  dialogue,  on  another  matter 
between  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Celler  ].  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  about 
changing  minds.  I  think  perhaps  that 
this  is  a  good  place  and  time  to  continue 
our  dissertations  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject. 

In  this  bill,  the  title  II  portion  of  it, 
at  least,  pertaining  to  raising  taxes,  we 
are  doing  something  here  in  the  House 
contrary  to  what  we  promised  the  people 
of  America  a  year  ago.  faithfully,  to  do. 
You  have  received  letters,  many  of  you, 
throughout  the  months  that  have  come 
and  gone  since  that  time — and  we  again 
promised  that  the  extra  1-cent  tax  on 
gasoline,  the  4 -cent  per  gallon  gasoline 
tax.  would  be  reduced,  automatically 
eliminated,  and  terminated  on  next  June 
30,  at  midnight,  and  revert  back  to  3 
cents  per  gallon.  That  was  the  pledge 
and  the  promise  which  was  made  here 
on  this  floor  in  the  last  Congress.  Then, 
to  my  amazement,  when  this  bill  was 
brought  in  by  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  such  was  not  the  case. 
I  realize  fully  that  the  committee  has 
often  been  placed  in  the  position  where 
it  had  to  furnish  the  money,  one  way 
or  another,  by  taxation  to  meet  the  cost 
of  some  of  these  programs  which  the 
Congress  votes,  and  I  do  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  at  least  being  fair  enough 
and  honest  enough  to  say,  "Well,  if  you 
want  this  highway  program,  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  it."  Most  of  the  costly 
programs  which  we  initiate  and  put  into 
effect  here  in  the  Congress,  that  is,  the 
big  spending  programs,  are  all  too  often 
on  the  basis  we  will  go  out  and  borrow 
the  money,  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children to  pay  back  some  day  after  we 
are  dead  and  gone,  and  after  our  failures 
have  been  written  off  the  books.  Now 
we  are  placed  in  a  rather  peculiar  posi- 
tion, in  this  matter,  where  we  will  have 
to  decide  whether  we  will  vote  for  the 
bill — we  cannot  amend  it — whether  we 
will  vote  for  the  bill  that  contains  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  4-cent  gasoline  tax 
which  would  annually  raise  about  $500 
million,  instead  of  reverting  back  to  the 
3-cent  gas  tax  as  we  pledged  and  prom- 
ised very  solemnly,  on  our  honor,  all  of 
the  people  of  America  a  year  ago  that 
we  would  do,  and  would  peiTtiit  to  come 
about,  on  June  30  next. 

Then  there  is  another  strange  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  It  has 
been  stated  and  argued  that  we  could 
not  take  the  money  to  support  this  pro- 
gram out  of  the  general  revenue  funds 
of  the  Treasury.  We  could  not  go  direct 
to  the  Treasury,  but  we  had  to  have  a 
special  tax  le\ied  to  take  care  of  this 
program,  for  we  needed  about  $800  mil- 
lion or  more  per  year  to  balance  this 
Federal  highway  fund.  This  bill  pro- 
vides, in  substance,  that  there  shall  be 
$500  million  a  year  derived  from  a  10  to 
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12  year  permanent  increase  in  the  gaso- 
line ^ax,  from  3  to  4  cents,  on  each  auto- 
mobile user.  There  would  be  about  $150 
million  more  of  the  needed  funds  derived 
from  levying  new  taxes,  or  increasing 
taxes,  on  heavy  trucks,  which  have  a 
capacity  of  more  than  26.000  pounds, 
and  with  a  bit  more  to  come  from  some 
increase  in  the  taxes  on  tires,  and  on 
rubber  used  in  tire  repair  and  retreading 
purposes.  Then,  finally,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  complete  $800  million  cost  of  this 
program,  we  take  $150  million  a  year 
out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

This  all  reminds  me  that  we  have  been 
quite  conservative  and  thoughtful  and 
greatly  interested,  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  This  highway  con- 
struction here  in  this  House,  where  it  has 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  passed  upon  by  the  people,  where  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  public  debate  and 
discussion  for  4  or  5  years,  and  where 
we  have  pledged  to  do  certain  things, 
justifiably,  but  still,  we  could  not  take 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  the 
general  fund,  except  this  $150  million. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  take  the  other  $650 
million.  But  here  a  week  or  so  ago, 
without  any  justification  whatsoever, 
without  keeping  any  of  the  pledges  or 
commitments  that  were  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Congress  would  be  advised, 
and  given  direct  and  concrete  plans  and 
programs  for  the  spending  of  the 
money — that  no  appropriation  would  be 
requested  or  made  until  those  plans  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  committees 
and  by  the  Congress  itself — we  took  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  by 
a  four  to  one  vote,  $600  million  to  give 
away  to  the  people  of  some  South 
American  countries  where  most  of  the 
recipients  will  probably  be  the  fat  cats 
of  those  particular  nations,  and  not  the 
poor  people  whom  we  would  really  hke 
to  help. 

We  were  able  to  take  $600  million  out 
of  the  TreasuiT  for  that,  without  any 
justification  whatsoever.  But  it  now 
seems  to  be  immoral  and  improper  to 
take  similar  funds  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  put  into  effect  a  program  to 
construct  highways  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people  themselves. 

I  asked  a  question  the  other  day  In 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  received  an  answer,  or  at  least  a 
direct  one,  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  two  propositions.  I  know  the  differ- 
ence. The  real  difference  is  $50  million. 
That  is  the  monetary  difference.  The 
other  and  more  important  difference  is 
that  under  this  program  we  are  going  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  American  people,  for 
their  own  benefit,  while  in  the  other  pro- 
gram we  are  taking  money  directly  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  thus  add  to 
our  present  deficit,  and  to  the  great  na- 
tional debt  which  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  inherit,  all  for  the 
benefit  of  people  who  are  not  citizens 
of  this  country,  and  too  often  are  not 
even  friends  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  you  that  we  face 
a  most  peculiar  situation.  I  assume  this 
legislation  wUl  pass.     While  I  am  op- 
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posed  to  the  rule,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
adopted.  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know 
that.  Along  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  I  am 
a  realist  in  politics.  I  am  sure  this  rule 
is  going  to  be  adopted,  and  perhaps  this 
bUl  will  be  passed.  But  I  think  it  is  time 
to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
very  peculiar  situation,  this  rather  re- 
markable condition,  which  has  developed 
here  in  less  than  2  weeks'  time,  and 
which  prompts  me  to  remark.  "Con- 
sistency, thou  art  a  jewel." 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  sundry  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHILIPPINES  PAYS  ITS  DEBT 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.   George  P.   Miller]. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  midst  of  all  the  pessimism  that 
seems  to  be  alarming  many  of  us  regard- 
ing the  present  and  future  of  countries 
allied  to  us  and  which  we  have  helped, 
there  is  a  note  of  optimism  and  a  gleam 
of  bright  light  that  comes  from  one  of 
them  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  I  refer  to  the  Phihp- 
pines. 

There  is  something  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  young  Republic  which 
should  make  every  American  proud.  Its 
progress  since  its  Independence  in  1946 
has  been  steady.  It  has  not  deviated  one 
whit  from  democratic  processes.  In 
a  recent  article  written  by  Gen.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo.  former  Member  of  this  body 
and  now  Philippine  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  he  showed  with  facts  and 
figures  how,  under  the  administration  of 
President  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  the  Fihpino 
people  have  advanced  economically  and 
politically.  The  article  was  published 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  authoritative 
national  magazine  Current  History  and 
this  article  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
by  the  distinguished  Majority  Floor 
Leader  McCormack  on  March  27.  1961. 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  an  editorial  that  appeared  the 
other  day  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  May  2  which  confirms  the  statements 
made  by  General  Romulo.  But  there  is 
something  noteworthy  in  the  editorial 
that  I  wish  to  stress:  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  maintain  its  credit  unimpaired, 
the  Philippine  Government  had  to  reduce 
its  international  reserves  to  pay  an  obh- 
gation  of  $20  million  that  it  owes  our 
Government. 


Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  not  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  something  our  people 
should  know,  that  a  nation  like  the 
Philippines  pays  its  debt  even  If  it  has 
to  do  so  at  great  sacrifice?  This  de- 
serves special  notice  and  it  Is  for  this 
reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  taken 
the  floor  this  morning  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
editorial  be  made  part  of  the  Record. 
Nearing  the  Takeoit 

In  common  with  a  number  of  countries  at 
or  near  the  economic  takeoff  stage,  the 
Philippines  has  to  watch  Its  foreign  exchange 
expenditures  most  cloeely.  But  it's  note- 
worthy that  for  the  third  year  In  a  row  the 
young  nation  gives  promise  of  being  able  to 
maintain  a  fair  balance  in  lU  international 
accounts,  thus  consolidating  the  base  for  fur- 
ther dlversincatlon  and  strengthening  of  the 
economy. 

This  relatively  favorable  payments  outlook, 
of  coiu-se.  to  some  degree  results  from  unex- 
pectedly large  demand  from  the  profitable 
American  sugar  market  because  of  shutting 
off  of  Cuban  supplies.  But.  It  also  reflects 
striking  progress  by  the  Republic  since  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  July  4,  1946. 

Immediately  after  independence  the  Phil- 
ippines had  to  concentrate  on  reconstruction 
of  its  severely  devastated  Islands.  Later,  how- 
ever. Manila  authorities  concentrated  their 
energies  Increasingly  on  diversification  of  the 
economy,  notably  by  a  drive  for  new  indus- 
tries and  by  redirection  of  farming  activities 
so  dependence  upon  foodstuffs  imports  could 
be  lessened  and  ultimately  virtually  elimi- 
nated. 

PhUlpplne  efforU  have  been  facilitated  by 
the  preferred  status  of  Its  products  In  the 
U.S.  market,  by  war  damage  payments  and  by 
financial  assistance  from  this  country.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  in  1950  also  pro- 
vided a  special  assist  since  It  led  to  booming 
commodity  markets  from  which  the  Islands 
profited  materially  for  a  while. 

Even  so,  the  Philippines  path  toward  the 
takeoff  stage  has  by  no  means  been  Fmooth. 
The  ups  and  downs  in  world  markets  In  the 
past  several  years  and  the  natural  desire 
to  do  too  much  too  fast  at  times  have 
checked  progress  severely. 

Internal  governmental  expenditures  have 
often  outrun  receipts  and  In  1957-58  a  defi- 
cit of  nearly  340  million  pesos  was  racked 
up.  At  the  same  time,  the  Philippines  re- 
serves were  run  down,  falling  to  $150  million 
In  1957  and  to  a  low  of  $128  million  In  1958. 
These  developments  necessitated  belt- 
tightening  measures  both  Internally  and  ex- 
ternally. Imports  were  cut  back  by  quotas, 
foreign  exchange  regulations  and  the  Impo- 
sition of  a  margin  fee  of  25  percent  which 
had  to  be  paid  In  purchasing  exchange  for 
for  all  but  the  most  essential  Imports.  Mean- 
while, exports  were  pushed. 

The  chronic  postwar  deficit  in  merchan- 
dise trade,  that  had  reached  a  peak  of  $180 
million  or  so  In  1957.  was  greatly  decreased 
In  1958,  and  in  1959  converted  Into  a  small 
export  surplus.  Reserves  also  were  rebuilt, 
rising  to  $171  million  at  the  end  of  1959. 

Last  year,  further  progress  was  made.  Ex- 
ports rose  to  a  new  high  of  $551  million. 
Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  expanded  more 
rapidly  and  the  Republic,  accordingly.  In- 
curred a  moderate  deficit  In  Its  merchandise 
trade.  Reserves,  however,  were  built  up  to 
the  $200  million  level  and  held  around  that 
figure  throughout  the  year.  This  higher 
level  of  reserves  reflected  In  part  a  $24  mil- 
lion payment  by  the  United  States  In  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  arising  from  the  hike  In 
the  gold  price  In  1934  to  $35  per  ounce.  But. 
the  showing  nevertheless  was  relatively  sat- 
isfactory. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Philippine  Government  is 
proceeding  with  simplification  of  Its  foreign 
exchange  control  mechanism.  Involving  the 
establishment  of  a  more  realistic  rate  for 
the  peso. 

A  first  step  was  taken  In  April  1960.  an- 
other last  September,  and  a  third  In  March 
of  this  year.  Exporters  now  may  convert 
75  percent  of  their  dollar  earnings  at  the 
free  market  rate  of  3  pesos  to  the  dollar, 
although  the  remainder  must  be  sold  at  the 
official  rate  of  2  pesos  to  the  dollar.  In  addi- 
tion, the  margin  fee  Importers  of  most  prod- 
ucts must  pay  when  they  obtain  foreign 
exchange,  has  been  reduced  to  15  percent. 

Since  the  last  step  was  taken  reserves  have 
declined  considerably,  falling  to  $166  million 
In  mld-Aprll.  However,  the  drop  to  this 
level  Is  due  materially  to  a  $20  million  re- 
payment to  the  United  States,  and  Philip- 
pine authorities  hope  they  can  carry  through 
their  program  to  eliminate  the  margin  fee 
and  have  one  rate  for  the  peso  applying  to 
all  exports  and  Imports  by  1962. 

Given  the  breaks.  It  Is  probable  this  goal 
win  be  realized.  But.  even  If  It  Is.  the 
Philippines  will  continue  to  face  a  balance 
of  payments  problem  for  years  to  come.  In 
part  because  of  service  on  Its  external  debt 
and  In  part  because  of  the  extremely  heavy 
Imports  that  the  new  and  expensive  stage  of 
further  Industrialization  will  require.  More- 
over, higher  U.S.  tariffs — 20  percent  In 
1962 — are  slated  under  the  so-called  Bell  Act 
that  calls  for  elimination  of  mutual  pref- 
erences by  1974. 

As  the  Philippines  look  ahead,  however,  to 
this  testing  period.  It  can  take  reassurance 
from  the  record  of  the  past  decade  or  so.  Its 
agriculture  has  been  rejuvenated  and  ex- 
panded with  self-sufficiency  In  corn  and  rice 
attained;  traditional  mining  operations  have 
been  restored,  exploitation  of  Iron  ore  gotten 
underway  and  a  vigorous  oil  search  launched; 
manufacturing  has  been  tremendously  ex- 
panded with  more  than  14.000  new  firms 
set  up  since  Independence,  and  exports  have 
been  diversified  both  as  to  product  and  ge- 
ographical distribution. 

Thus,  the  Philippines,  with  Its  rich  re- 
sources and  relatively  limited  population 
density  by  Asiatic  standards,  have  a  good 
foundation  on  which  to  take  off  In  pursuit 
of  a  still  more  diversified  and  Industrialized 
economy. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1961  AND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  AND  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Clem  Miller]. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  much  better  bill  than  we  could  have 
been  led  to  expect  several  weeks  ago.  I 
shall  certainly  support  it.  The  commit- 
tees have  done  a  most  excellent  job.  But 
I  most  heartily  regret  that  we  were  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  sever  the  1-cent 
gas  tax.  Local  governments  are  in  trou- 
ble. Gas  taxes  are  one  of  the  few 
sources  of  revenue  local  governments 
have.  I  regret  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  its  vastly  superior  taxing 
ability  does  not  give  local  government 
the  opportunity  to  avai.  tself  this  source 
of  income  for  itself. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hoffman  1. 

Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 


vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude news  stories  and  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  listening  to  my  adviser  and 
superior  on  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
not  that  I  am  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules :  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  helped 
stack  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  De- 
LANEY  > .    The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  policy  committee,  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert 
certain  tables  immediately  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6713)  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  Federal-aid  highways, 
to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  67J3,  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  firft  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  reciuire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House,  H.R.  6713,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1961,  provides  for  the  orderly 
continuation  of  the  construction  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  to  permit  the  completion 
of  the  system  by  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1972. 

The  bill  consists  of  two  titles.  Title  I 
deals  with  the  authorizations  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  highways  and  other  matters 
germane  to  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
Title  n  consists  of  amendments  to  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act,  and  will,  there- 


fore, be  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committer  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

No  authorizations  are  provided  in  this 
bill  for  the  regular  program  of  improve- 
ments on  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems,  with  their  urban  ex- 
tensions, the  so-called  A-B-C  program. 
Authorizations  for  the  A-B-C  program 
are  already  firm  through  fiscal  1963. 
Next  year,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  consider  legislation  making 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1964  and  1965 
for  the  A-B-C  program. 

The  master  plan  for  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  was  provided 
by  Congress  5  years  ago  in  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  The  plan,  in 
essence,  was  to  complete  a  4 1,000 -mile 
system  of  high-standard,  high-capacity 
freeways  connecting  the  principal  cen- 
ters of  industry  and  population  in  the 
United  States,  and  serving  as  the  back- 
bone system  for  our  total  highway  net- 
work. Such  a  system  will  carry,  safely 
and  efiBciently.  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
highway  traffic  of  1975. 

The  Interstate  System  is  the  founda- 
tion or  core  system,  with  the  other  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  serving  as  feeders, 
cormectors,  and  distributors  to  make  up 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  highways. 

Research  and  studies  in  the  field  of 
transportation  over  the  last  5  years  have 
fortified  and  reaffirmed  the  justification 
for  the  program  envisioned  in  the  1956 
act.  The  highways  are  urgently  needed. 
They  are  being  provided  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  on  the  pay-as-you- 
build  principle,  through  taxes  levied  on 
the  highway  users  who  are  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  the  program. 

It  is  recognized  that  Congress  may. 
from  time  to  time,  find  it  in  the  public 
interest  to  make  modifications  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  How- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  we  keep  our 
long-range  goals  always  in  sight. 

H.R.  6713  provides  for  the  orderly 
continuation  of  the  interstate  program 
as  adopted  by  Congress  in  1956,  and  cov- 
ers three  major  points,  which  are  closely 
interrelated. 

First.  The  bill  accepts  the  1961  re- 
vised estimate  of  cost  as  the  basis  for 
apportioning  funds  to  the  States  for 
work  on  the  Interstate  System  for  fiscal 
years  1963-66.  As  provided  in  the  1956 
act,  interstate  fundi  are  apportioned  to 
each  State  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  work 
remaining  to  be  done  in  that  State,  so 
that  the  work  can  go  forward  uniformly 
and  can  be  completed  simultaneously  in 
all  States. 

Second.  On  the  basis  of  the  1961  re- 
vised estimate  of  cost,  the  bill  will  revise 
the  schedule  of  annual  authorizations 
for  the  interstate  program,  increasing 
these  authorizations  to  permit  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System  by  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1972. 

Tliird.  The  bill  levies  increased  taxes 
on  highway  users  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  future 
A-B-C  authorizations  as  well  as  those 
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which  will  be  required  by  the  increase 
in  interstate  authorizations. 

These  matters  are,  as  I  have  said, 
closely  interrelated.  All  three  pro- 
visions are  essential  to  the  basic  goal 
of  completing  the  Interstate  System  by 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1972.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  endeavored 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  the  es- 
sential matters,  and  has  refrained  from 
bringing  to  the  floor  at  this  time  other 
proposals  which,  while  they  may  have  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  stand  apart  from 
the  central  issue. 

In  the  belief  that  it  is  completely  non- 
controversial,  we  have  included  a  sec- 
tion authorizing  States  or  their  political 
suf- divisions  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
airspace  above  and  below  interstate 
highways  for  such  purposes  as  will  not 
impair  the  full  use  and  safety  of  the 
highways.  Certain  States  have  expressed 
an  urgent  need  for  such  a  provision,  and 
the  committee  has  heard  no  objection. 

The  1961  cost  estimate  was  prepared 
by  the  States,  following  standard  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  acting  as  the  coordinating 
agency.  The  State  highway  departments 
used  1.65  million  man-hours  of  work  in 
preparing  this  extremely  thorough  esti- 
mate, which  we  believe  to  be  as  accurate 
an  estimate  as  can  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  schedule  of  authorizations  in  the 
1956  Highway  Act  was  based  on  a  cost 
estimate  submitted  to  Congress  in  1955. 
The  1955  estimate  was  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  the  cost  of  completing 
to  modern  freeway  standards  a  proposed 
system  of  interstate  highways,  over 
routes  which  had  not  been  exactly  lo- 
cated. Since  the  date  of  this  first  esti- 
mate, we  have  added  new  mileage  to  the 
system,  we  have  written  certain  require- 
ments Into  the  law  which  were  not  con- 
templated by  the  estimators,  and  the 
highway  cost  index  has  fluctuated,  rising 
during  the  period  1954-57  and  falling 
somewhat  since  then. 


The  1961  cost  estimate  agrees  closely 
with  the  1958  cost  estimate,  confirming 
the  belief  that  the  States  now  have  suf- 
ficient experience  in  the  construction  of 
interstate-type  highways  to  provide  esti- 
mates which  are  quite  close  to  actual 
costs. 

Accordingly,  H.R.  6713  provides  for  ad- 
ditional apportionments  of  $11  56  bil- 
lion, beginning  with  fiscal  year  1963  and 
extending  through  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
annual  rate  of  apportionment  would  be 
increased  gradually  from  the  present 
level  of  $2.2  billion  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  $3  billion  with  the  ap- 
portionment for  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
continuing  at  that  level  through  fiscal 
year  1970.  with  a  balancing  apportion- 
ment of  $2,835  billion  to  be  made  for  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

The  revenue  program  provided  in  title 
II  of  the  bill  will  permit  these  appor- 
tionments to  be  made  in  accord  with  the 
"pay-as-you-build"  provision  of  the  1956 
act. 

The  President,  in  his  special  message 
to  Congress  of  February  28,  called  at- 
tention to  the  tremendous  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  highway  users  on  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System.  The 
system  will  save  at  least  4,000  lives  a  year 
through  the  reduction  of  traflBc  acci- 
dents. Users  of  the  Interstate  System 
will  save  42,000  man-years  of  travel  time 
every  year.  The  elimination  of  stop- 
and-go  driving  will  save  users  9  billion 
costly  stops  and  starts  every  year. 

The  benefits  to  highway  users  alone 
fully  justify  our  best  efforts  in  working 
toward  the  tmiely  completion  of  the  In- 
terstate System. 

It  is  of  special  significance  that  these 
direct  benefits  have  an  effect  which  ex- 
pands to  touch  every  segment  of  the 
economy.  The  modernization  of  the 
highway  transportation  system  is  a  nec- 
essary step  toward  the  expansion  of  our 
national  economy  to  offer  opportunities 
for  better  living  for  our  increasing 
papulation. 


Quite  properly,  the  Congress  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  Interstate  System  as  an 
element  of  our  Defense  Establishment. 
Highways — especially  a  system  of  high- 
ways connecting  production  centers- 
play  a  vital  role  in  our  defense  planning 
in  an  era  when  mobility  is  a  preeminent 
consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  ia 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  not  later 
than  1972  is  essential  to  the  national 
economy,  essential  for  the  safe  and  expe- 
ditious fiow  of  highway  trtifac,  and  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense. 

I  include  the  following  tables: 

Rclationshi-p  of  1955,  1958.  and  1961  Inter- 
state  System  cost  estimates 

[In  billions  or  dollani] 


Kstimated  eosto 

Item 

Total 

Federal 
share 

5?tatc 
share 

IftiSwtimat* 

27.6 
1.3 
8.8 

.8 
4.1 

25.0 
1.2 
8.4 

.7 
8.6 

X6 

5    r>frcrnt    Increase    due 
IralTio 

IS  percent  Increoae  doe 
local  nee<ls       .  . 

3    percpnt    incrciiso    due 
utililirs     an<l     miscel- 
laneou-H 

12  jxTcent   Increase   due 
price  increase 

Subtotal,  IQWestlmnfe 

Increase  due  l,i52  mUes 
ad'le'l  routes.. 

87. 6 
1.6 

.7 

88.9 

1.5 

.8 

8.7 

Carryover     and     contin- 
gency  

Total   to  complete  a  40,000- 
mile  system,  baaed  on  1058 
estimate 

3SL0 
1.1 

36.0 
1.0 

3.0 

Additional  1,000  miles 

Total   to  complete  a  41,000- 
niile  system,  base'l  on  1U8 
estimate 

41.0 

-1.0 

.6 

.4 

37.0 

-.8 

.5 

.4 

4.0 

Re'luction   in    l^U    con- 
struction cost  estimate. 

State   highway   planiiinff 
and  ri'search 

Pulillr    Roads    Adminis- 
tration and  research 

0 

Total,  19G1  estimate 

41.0 

87.0 

4.0 

1., 


Tables  of  Apportionment 
•omparison  of  approximate  apporiionmenta  of  interstate  funds  under  present  law  and  under  H.R.  67 IS  for  fiscal  years  1963  and  196^ 
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[La  milllon5] 


State 


Alabama 

Aiiaona 

Arkanns 

Cnllforala 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

ruelaware 

Florida 

Oporeia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas   

Knuuiky 

I.oui.siana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

MIchlsan 

Minn.'sot* 

ML-isissippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Fiscal  year  1963 


Existing 
law 

($2,000.0) 


n.R.  6713 

($2,400.0) 


Differ- 
ence 

($400.0) 


$41.4 

$49.6 

38.1 

33.7 

20.0 

25.1 

191.2 

229.4 

26.5 

31.8 

28.2 

33.9 

7.4 

8.9 

41.5 

49.8 

36.8 

44.2 

15.7 

18.8 

9.4 

11.3 

1(M.3 

126.2 

40.5 

59.4 

28.3 

30.4 

15.5 

18.6 

40.8 

48.9 

57.8 

69.3 

9.4 

11.3 

36.6 

44.0 

42.8 

61.4 

77.9 

93.5 

81.7 

62.1 

24.3 

29.1 

81.1 

61.4 

18.7 

22.6 

$8.2 
5.6 
4.2 

3S.  2 
5.3 
5.7 
1.5 
8  3 
7.4 
3.1 
1.9 

20.9 
9.9 
5.1 
8.1 
8.1 

11.5 
1.9 
7.4 
8.C 

15.6 

10.4 
4.8 

10.3 
3.8 


FUcal  year  1964 


Existing 

law 
($1.5(K).0) 


$.31.0 
21.  1 
15.7 
143  4 
19.9 
21.2 

6.6 
31.1 
27.6 
11.8 

7.0 
78.2 
37.1 
19.0 
11.6 
30.  r, 
43  3 

7  1 
27.5 
3Z1 
58.4 
38.8 
18.2 
38.  4 
14.0 


ir.R.  6713 
($2,600.0) 


$o3.8 
3*V  5 
27.2 

248.  5 
34.5 
36.7 
9.7 
5.3.9 
47.9 
20.4 
12.2 

135.6 
&I.4 
32.9 
20.1 
53.0 
75.1 
123 
47.6 
55.7 

101.3 
67.2 
31.6 
66.5 
34.3 


Differ- 
ence 

($1,100.0) 


$22.8 
15.4 
11.5 
105.1 
14.6 
15.5 

4.1 
22.8 
20.3 

8.6 

5.2 
67.4 
27.3 
13.9 

8.5 
22.4 
31.8 

6.2 
10.1 
23.6 
42.9 

as.4 

13.4 
28.1 

las 


state 


N'ebraska 

Nevada 

New  Ilampf^hire 

New  Jor=py 

New  .Nfexico 

New  York 

North  CarolUia 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreeon 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<!e  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas.. 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Wa.shliMrton 

West  Vlrplnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyomlnp 

District  of  Columbia. 


Fiscal  year  1963 

Fiscal  year  IJ 

Existing 

n.R.  671.t 

Differ- 

Existing 

II.R.  6713 

law 

($2,400.0) 

ence 

law 

(82,600.0) 

($2,000.0) 

($400.0) 

($1,500.0) 

$11.7 

$14.0 

$2  3 

$8.8 

$15.  2 

10.1 

12  1 

2.0 

7.6 

13.1 

9.0 

10.8 

1.8 

6.7 

11.7 

62.1 

62.6 

10.5 

39.1 

67.8 

20.0 

23  9 

3.9 

15  0 

25.9 

94.7 

113.7 

19  0 

71.1 

123.2 

16.4 

19.6 

3.2 

12.3 

21.3 

8.8 

10.6 

1.8 

6.6 

11.5 

136.5 

163.8 

27  3 

102.3 

177.4 

24.1 

38.9 

4.8 

18.0 

31.3 

34.7 

41.7 

7.0 

26.0 

45.1 

89.4 

107.3 

17.9 

67.1 

116.3 

7.4 

8.8 

1.4 

4.5 

9.6 

17.3 

20.7 

a.4 

12.9 

22.4 

13.1 

15.8 

2  7 

9.8 

17.1 

50.4 

60.5 

lai 

37.8 

66.6 

90.5 

108.  0 

18.1 

67.8 

117.6 

28.9 

34  7 

5.8 

21.7 

37  6 

13.8 

16.6 

2.8 

10.4 

17.9 

60.8 

72.9 

12.1 

46.6 

79.0 

41.7 

80.0 

8.5 

31.3 

64.2 

30.1 

36.1 

6.0 

22.6 

asii 

17.7 

21.2 

3.5 

13.3 

23.0 

19  2 

23.0 

S.« 

14.4 

24.9 

28.8 

34.5 

8.7 

21.  S 

87.4 

Differ- 
ence 

($1,100.0) 


$6.4 

8.8 

6.0 

28.7 

10  9 

52.1 

0.0 

4.0 

7.\1 

13.3 

19  1 

49.3 

4.1 

0.5 

7.3 

27.7 

40.8 

1.V9 

7.5 

33.4 

22.9 

16.6 

9.7 

10.7 

16.8 
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Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  few  minutes  that 
I  have  today,  I  shall  not  repeat  the  many 
compelling  reasons  why  the  highway  pro- 
gram should  be  completed  on  schedule. 
I  believe  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous savings  that  will  result  to  the 
motorist,  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  and 
in  loss  of  life,  by  the  completion  of  Uie 
highway  program  on  schedule. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  former 
President  Eisenhower,  in  their  messages 
to  this  Congress,  have  strongly  urged 
that  we  act  accordingly.  There  are 
some  landmark  provisions  of  the  1956 
act  which  both  administrations  have 
asked  that  we  preserve:  First  and  basi- 
cally, that  we  keep  Uiis  program  on  a 
'•pay  as  we  build"  basis  and  not  pass 
on  the  cost  to  future  generations.  To 
do  otherwise  would  unbalance  the  budg- 
et and  further  increase  the  national  debt 
and  add  fuel  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 

The  bill  before  us  today  carries  out 
about  90  percent  of  this  basic  pay -as - 
we-build  provision  of  the  1956  act.  It 
preserves  the  balance  between  the  Inter- 
state and  A-B-C  Systems.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  aUow  highways  to  be  built 
where  the  traffic  is — where  tlie  need  ex- 
ists. It  provides  for  the  completion  cf 
the  system  on  target  date,  thus  bringing 
to  the  country  the  tremendous  savings 
that  result  from  adequate  modern  hish- 
ways  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
Members  of  this  House  are  greatly  con- 
cerned that  they  are  being  called  upon,  in 
this  bill,  to  provide  approximately  $10 
billion  more  in  Federal  moneys  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  and  A-B-C  System.s, 
than  was  contemplated  and  provided  for 
at  the  time  we  passed  the  1956  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  there  is 
much  misinformation  not  only  among 
the  public  generally,  but  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  to  why  the  cost  of  this  program 
has  increased  by  $13.4  billion  over  the 
1955  estimate.  I  think  the  Members  of 
this  House  should  be  armed  with  the 
facts  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  questions  their  constituents 
will  raise  about  this  Increase  in  cost. 

Some  people  in  and  out  of  the  Congress 
believe  and  argue  that  the  cost  increase 
has  been  due  to  waste.  inefHciency,  and 
fraud;  others  contend  that  the  cost  has 
increased  because  the  program  is  too 
colossal;  that  the  rights-of-way  and 
median  strips  are  too  wide;  that  the  in- 
terchanges are  too  complex  and  costly 
and  adorned  with  frills.  In  answering 
these  charges,  we  first  must  have  some 
conception  as  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
program  which  is  the  largest  public 
works  program  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  can  get  some  Idea  of  the  size 
and  undertaking  of  this  highway  pro- 
gram if  we  can  conceive,  in  our  minds- 
eye,  a  public  works  program  which  would 
combine  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  and  the  St.  LawTence  Sea- 
way into  one  mammoth  project,  and  then 
multiply  it  35  times.  We  would  then 
have  the  equivalent  of  this  highway  con- 
struction eflort,  which,  for  the  past  5 
years  has  been  daily  opening  new  fron- 
tiers in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
United  States.     When  you  have  a  pro- 


gram of  this  magnitude  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  and  in- 
volving millions  of  people,  both  in  and 
out  of  government,  you  are  bound  to 
attract  the  chiselers,  the  grafters,  and 
those  who  want  to  make  a  fast  buck. 
You  are  bound  to  make  some  mistakes. 
There  >»'ill  be  some  inefficiencies,  waste, 
and  bad  practices.  The  Highway  In- 
vestigating Committee  has  put  its  finger 
on  some  of  these  shortcomings.  I  am 
certain  that  more  will  be  uncovered  by 
the  committee.  However,  I  am  just  as 
certain  that  these  weaknesses,  these 
shortcomings,  these  failures,  are  in- 
finitesimally  small  compared  to  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  fine  and  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  this  construction 
program.  I  am  positive  that  those  con- 
nected with  this  program,  in  and  out  of 
government,  who  are  guilty  cf  wrong- 
doing are  infinitesimally  small  compared 
to  the  overwhelming  number  of  dedi- 
cated, conscientious  highway  people — 
contractors,  engineers,  lawyers,  realtors, 
and  supply  companies — who  are  giving 
their  best  efforts  and  talents  to  making 
this  colossal  undertaking  a  lasting  bene- 
fit to  the  American  people. 

You  and  I  all  know  that  the  enemies — 
and  there  are  enemies  of  a  program  such 
as  this — will  seize  upon  its  shortcomings 
and  failures.  They  will  exaggerate  and 
distort  them  out  of  all  proportion.  We 
know  that  news  media  like  to  write  and 
talk  about  waste,  mefficiency.  and  fraud 
rather  than  success  and  accomplishment. 
As  a  result,  the  public  can  easily  be 
given  the  impression  that  this  whole 
highway  program  is  riddled  with  waste 
and  corruption. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  what  I  have  just 
said  to  be  taken  out  of  context  and  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  I  feel  we  can  ig- 
nore any  weaknesses  or  failures  of  this 
program.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
gather,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  we 
can  condone  in  any  way,  the  shortcom- 
ings of  this  program.  All  I  am  urging 
is  that  we  keep  those  things  that  are 
wrong,  in  proper  perspective  with  that 
which   is  right. 

Now  I  hear  someone  say,  'Well, 
ScHERER.  you  still  have  not  told  us  why 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  41.000 
mile  Interstate  System  has  increased 
$13.4  billion  over  the  $27.6  billion  esti- 
mate made  in  1955  by  the  State  highway 
departments."  Well,  here  are  the  rea- 
sons: 

First.  In  1955  the  States  were  given 
6  weeks  to  e.stimate  the  cast  of  building 
and  rebuilding  36,300  miles  of  interstate 
highways  of  the  then  authorized  40,000 
miles.  At  that  time  the  States  came  up 
with  a  hurried  estimated  cost  of  $23.7 
billion  for  this  mileage.  Of  the  undesig- 
nated mileage,  2,300  miles  reserved  for 
urban  areas,  was  quickly  estimated  to 
cost  about  $4  billion.  This  figure,  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  v.as  literally  taken  out  of 
the  air.  This  brought  the  original  cost 
estimate  to  $27.6  billion  for  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  the  1958  act,  provided 
moneys  for  the  trust  fund  to  cover  this 
estimate.  Now  it  developed,  however, 
that  when  these  2.300  additional  miles 
were  finally  designated,  we  find  that  the 
cost,  instead  of  being  $4  billion,  is  going 


to  be  actually  $S  billion— so  we  now  have 
already  accounted  for  $4  billion  of  the 
increase  over  the  estimated  cost. 

Second.  The  cost  of  the  balance  of  the 
undesignated  mUeage— roughly  about 
1,400  miles— was  not  even  estimated  in 
1955. 

Third.  When  the  House  bill  reached 
the  Senate  in  1956.  the  Senate  added 
1.000  miles  to  the  40.000-mile  Interstate 
System.  No  provision,  however  was 
made  to  increase  the  revenues  for  the 
trust  fund  to  pay  for  this  mileage  Nat- 
urally, the  cost  of  this  additional  mile- 
age was  never  included  in  the  original 
cost  estimate.  You  can  readily  see 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  difference  in  the  1955  estimate 
and  the  current  estimate,  is  the  fact  that 
the  1955  estimate  was  based  on  36.300 
miles  of  highway  while  the  current  esti- 
mate has  been  figured  on  41,000  miles. 

Fourth.  After  the  trust  fund  was  es- 
tabhshed,  it  assumed  $1.6  billion  high- 
way obligations  incurred  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  1956  act.  It  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Congress  that  the 
trust  fund  would  absorb  this  substantial 
sum. 

Fifth.  In  arriving  at  the  original  1955 
estimate,  the  States  used  a  base  period 
of  mid-1954  as  the  level  of  umt  prices. 
It  just  so  happened  that  bid  prices  at 
that  time  were  at  a  particularly  low 
point.  Between  1954  and  1957.  there 
was  a  12 -percent  increase  in  the  unit 
bid  price  of  construction  work  of  this 
type,  although  the  general  level  of  prices 
did  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in 
that  same  interval  of  time. 

Sixth.  The  1955  estimate  did  not  in- 
clude administration  costs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  the  l'^  per- 
cent for  State  highway  planning  and 
research.  In  arriving  at  the  current 
estimate,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  these 
items  were  included. 

Seventh.  Furthermore,  when  the  1956 
act  was  passed — and  remember  all  the 
additional  requirements  of  that  act  took 
place  after  the  1955  estimate.s  were  sub- 
mitted— the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
was  directed,  in  planning  the  Interstate 
S.vstem,  to  give  equal  consideration  to 
local  needs  along  with  those  of  inter- 
state commerce.  This  meant,  of  course, 
that  an  additional  volume  of  traffic  had 
to  be  accommodated  on  the  Interstate 
System.  This  directive  increased  the 
need  for  additional  interchanr^es.  access 
highways,  and  connections  with  other 
systems. 

Eighth.  Another  significant  factor  is 
the  fact  that  the  1955  estimate  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  traffic  needs  between  the 
years  1954  and  1964.  In  the  1956  act. 
however,  the  Congress  provided  that  the 
Interstate  System  should  be  built  to 
standards  and  capacity  adequate  to  take 
care  of  traffic  in  1975.  Tliis  meant  that 
the  highways  had  to  be  built  to  accom- 
modate a  far  greater  volume  of  traffic. 
The  requirement  to  build  for  1975  traffic 
needs  rather  than  1965  needs,  increased 
the  cost  by  SI. 3  billion. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  there  are  those  who  still  claim 
that  the  highways  we  are  building,  par- 
ticularly the  Interstate  System,  are  too 
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grandiose:  that  the  rights-of-way  and 
median  strips  are  too  wide;  that  the 
interchanges  are  too  costly  and  complex. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  building 
these  roads  so  that  when  they  are  com- 
pleted, they  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
1975  traflBc.  Traffic,  like  our  popula- 
tion, is  now  increasing  at  a  rate  far  ex- 
ceeding that  predicted  by  the  experts 
just  a  few  years  ago.  We  need  to  build 
permanence  into  the  new  highways  to 
protect  this  multt-billion-dollar  invest- 
ment from  being  obsolete  at  the  very  mo- 
ment it  is  completed. 

In  the  years  past  the  most  crucial  fail- 
ure in  highway  construction  has  been  to 
underestimate  traffic,  the  potential  of 
the  automobile,  and  the  urgent  need  for 
sufficient  highway  capacity.  We  must 
realize  that,  if  we  cannot  buy  rights-of- 
way  adequate  for  future  widening,  we 
do  not  have  the  correct  location.  Some 
of  these  plans  may  look  too  big  for  our 
britches  in  1961,  but  they  will  fit  just 
right  in  1971.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
build  something  new  and  then  have  to 
rebuild  it  m  10  years.  That  is  real 
waste. 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  we  would  do  with  this  42.000 
years  of  time  we  would  save  by  expedit- 
ing and  finishing  this  today? 

Mr  SCHERER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  drives  each  night  from 
the  Capital  to  Virginia,  like  many  thou- 
sands of  Washingtonians  do,  and  as 
many  individuals  do  all  over  the  United 
States  in  driving  from  their  office  to  their 
home,  and  getting  in  those  long  lines  of 
traffic,  he  could  well  use  the  hours  of 
time  that  he  is  delayed  in  these  traffic 
snarls. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  at  this  time  in  the 
Record  say  that  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man so  far  as  the  activities  of  the  special 
investigating  committee  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  are  concerned  and 
also  if  I  did  not  express  to  the  gentle- 
man my  appreciation  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  and  to  him  as  the  rank- 
ing minoritv  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee for  the  aggressiveness  that  he  has 
shown  throughout  in  this  program  con- 
cerning possible  fraud  and  corruption 
and  graft  connected  with  the  system  and 
the  exposure  thereof  which,  as  he  has 
said,  although  it  exists,  is  infinitesimal 
in  comparison  to  the  total  program.  He 
and  I  were  two  of  the  first  to  call  for  the 
formation  of  such  a  watchdog  commit- 
tee after  the  passage  of  the  1956  High- 
way Act.  He  has  shown  aggressiveness 
as  the  former  ranking  member  on  the 
minority  side  v.ith  regard  to  rooting  out 
corruption  and  wrongdoing  in  the  pro- 
gram. And  of  even  greater  importance — 
and  I  think  this  is  the  significance  of  the 
job  being  done  by  that  subcommittee — 
they  have  pointed  a  way  to  avoiding 
these  errors  and  this  wrongdoing  in  the 
future.  The  gentleman  has  certainly 
done  monumental  work  in  that  respect 


and  I  think  he.  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  should  be 
congrtftulated  on  that  work. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  difficulty  is,  whenever  you 
deal  with  shortcomings  in  a  program 
like  this,  the  enemies  of  the  program, 
and  there  are  some,  seize  up>on  these 
shortcomings,  exaggerate  them,  blow 
them  up  beyond  all  proportion.  The 
press  likes  to  write  about  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption and  mistakes  rather  than  ac- 
complishments. The  trouble  is.  as  I 
have  said,  you  are  liable  to  give  to  the 
public  in  this  country  a  bad  image  of 
this  program  and  many  people  will  be- 
lieve that  is  is  completely  riddled  with 
inefficiency  and  waste.  And  that  is  the 
thing  we  must  guard  against. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  the  investigating 
committee  is  going  to  be  kept  on  as  a 
watchdog  committee  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  investigating 
committee,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  life  of  this  program. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  does  con- 
tinue. The  mere  fact  of  its  existence 
as  a  watchdog,  in  my  opinion,  will  pre- 
vent many  individuals  who  might  want 
to  cut  corners  from  doing  so. 

Mrs.  CHUTICH.  May  I  further  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  it  would  take  a 
legislative  action  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  committee  until  the 
end  of  the  program? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  special  investi- 
gating committee  was  set  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  appropriated  the 
funds  necessary  to  operate  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  in  the  future  the 
Congress,  after  it  gets  the  reports  from 
this  committee,  will  see  fit  to  vote 
further  funds  for  its  operation. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  com- 
mittee itself  the  hope  that  that  watch- 
dog committee  will  be  kept  in  being.  I 
think  that  I  speak  for  many  Members 
in  the  Congress  today  whose  constitu- 
ents are  strongly  protesting  the  continu- 
ation of  the  extra  1-cent  excise  tax  on 
gasoline,  and  other  proposed  increases 
in  taxes;  and  I  think  that  if  there  were 
any  preventable  waste  or  error  to  de- 
velop in  this  program,  the  protests  would 
become  more  than  vocal — and  imder- 
standably  so. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  That  is  exactly  the 
reason  I  said  we  have  to  keep  the  short- 
comings, which  we  admit  exist  in  this 
program,  in  proper  perspective  with  the 
many  tremendous  accomplishments  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  have  no  questions 
to  put  to  my  colleague,  but  I  merely  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  remarks  and 
say  to  him  and  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  what  a  distinct  privilege  it  has  been 
to  serve  under  his  distinguished  leader- 
ship. 


Mr.  SCHERER.  That  is  very  kind  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  and  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  6713  because  in  my 
opinion  it  places  an  undue  burden  upon 
the  highway  users  of  my  district  and  be- 
cause I  do  not  approve  its  provisions  for 
flnancmg  our  highway  program.. 

Gasoline  in  North  Carohna  is  cur- 
rently taxed  at  the  rate  of  11 V4  cents  per 
gallon.  This  is  made  up  of  the  4-ccnt 
Federal  tax,  a  7-cent  State  tax,  and  an 
additional  V4-cent  State  inspection  tax. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  57-percent  sales 
tax  on  each  gallon  sold.  The  estimated 
auto  tax  burden  per  vehicle,  which  in- 
cludes State  and  Federal  gasoline  taxes, 
motor  license  fees,  and  other  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  fuel,  is  in  excess  of  $153 
annually.  This  overall  tax  burden  is 
very  high  when  one  considers  that  per 
capita  income  in  the  State  is  only  $1,581. 

Currently  under  consideration  in 
North  Carolina  is  a  request  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  for  an  additional 
$505  million  during  the  period  1960-75 
for  proposed  road  construction  and 
maintenance.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
additional  $33.6  million  annually.  The 
State  Highway  Commission  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commis- 
sion that  this  amount  be  raised  through 
an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  and  motor 
vehicle  registration  fees,  coupled  with 
the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  high- 
way funds  currently  being  diverted. 

North  Carolina's  advisory  budget  com- 
mission has  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  an  amount  which  is  $103 
million  in  excess  of  that  appropriated 
during  the  last  biennium.  In  addition, 
the  Governor  has  recommended  the  ap- 
propriation of  another  $83  million  to 
carry  out  new  programs.  The  latter  two 
requests  represent  total  additional  ap- 
propriations of  $186  million.  North 
Carolina's  citizens  are  already  heavily 
taxed  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
will  be  more  heavily  taxed  in  the  future. 
It  appears  that  msofar  as  gasoline  tax 
revenue  in  North  Carolina  is  concerned 
we  may  have  already  reached  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns,  due  to  the  57- 
percent  tax  and  the  advent  of  the  com- 
pact car.  The  Stat?  advisory  budget 
commission  has  reported  that  compact 
cars  have  already  affected  gasoline  tax 
revenue  by  1  percent  and  that  expected 
additional  purchases  of  compact  cars 
may  reduce  gasoline  tax  revenue  by  as 
much  as  3  percent  during  the  1961-63 
period. 

I  feel  that  North  Carolinians  are  al- 
ready overburdened  with  heavy  and  ex- 
cessive gasoline  taxes.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  they  expect  the  tempo- 
rary one-fourth  cent  of  Federal  tax, 
amounting  to  $14.6  million  annually,  to 
be  removed  next  June  30.  This  was 
rather  forcefully  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion during  the  month  of  November 
when  a  group  of  businessmen  from  my 
district  approached  me  with  signatures 
of  some  20,000  motorists  from  my  dis- 
trict and  asked  that  I  do  my  part  m 
keeping  the  one-fourth  cent  temporary. 
It  is- my  understanding  that  some  310,000 
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motorists  across  the  State  signed  such 
petitions.    This,  to  me,  is  a  mandate. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  personally  can  see 
no  justification  whatever  for  penalizing 
the  motorists  with  the  continuation  of 
this  temporary  tax  as  long  as  $1.7  billion 
of  automotive  user  tax  revenues  are  di- 
verted annually  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  view  of  the  plight  of  the  North  Car- 
olina motorist  and  the  excessive  amount 
of  diversion  taking  place  on  the  national 
level,  I  strongly  feel  that  the  temporary 
fourth  penny  of  Federal  tax  on  gasoline 
should  be  dropped  as  promised  on  June 
30,  1961. 

Automobiles  and  trucks  are  not  lux- 
uries: they  are  necessities,  playing  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  America.  All  taxes  as- 
sessed against  the  users  of  our  highwaj's 
and  on  automotive  equipment  should  be 
set  aside  and  specifically  earmarked  for 
highway  construction  and  maintenance 
purposes. 

I  am  informed  that  representatives  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  imposition 
of  higher  taxes  on  the  trucking  industry 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  business  that  may 
be  expected  to  substantially  offset  any 
gain  in  the  total  tax  return.  The  prac- 
tice of  diverting  highway  user  taxes  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  should  be  reversed,  if 
necessary  to  expedite  our  highway  pro- 
gram, and  the  Treasury  should  contrib- 
ute from  the  general  fund  because  of 
the  recognized  benefits  accruing  from  the 
program  to  nonhighway  users. 

I  strongly  favor  a  national  highway 
program  and  would  even  support  an  ex- 
panded program  properly  financed  on  a 
pay  as  we  go  basis  from  highway  user 
taxes,  provided  such  taxes  are  used  for 
highway  purposes  and  not  urban  re- 
newal. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  appropriate  to  ob- 
seiTe  that  the  pending  bill  is  presented 
to  us  under  a  closed  rule  that  precludes 
amendments. 

My  vote  against  this  bill  should  not  be 
construed  as  opposition  to  a  national 
highway  program  if  soundly  financed 
and  administered.  I  would  gladly  sup- 
port such  a  program. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  OrayI. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6713  amendments  to 
the  Highway  Act  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  gigantic  and  most  im- 
portant program.  Upon  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  the  highway  program 
will  be  kept  on  schedule  with  a  com- 
pletion date  set  for  1972. 

Mr.  Chairmca.  we  could  talk  for  daj's 
concerning  the  need  for  keeping  this 
program  on  schedule  but  I  think  the 
most  compelling  reason  is  to  provide,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  four-lane  interstate 
turnpikes  in  order  to  cut  down  on  our 
high  fatality  rate.  Last  year  we  killed 
38,000  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  in 
accidents  on  American  highways  and 
the  direct  property  damage  in  accidents 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  upward  of 
$7  billion.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  high- 
way casualties  were  placed  in  fu- 
neral hearses  lined  up,  the  procession 
would  reach  from  my  district  in  Illinois 
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to  Washington,  D.C.  This  Is  tragic 
because  adequate  highways  will  reduce 
these  tragedies  to  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  present  number  when  the 
system  is  completed.  There  are  those 
who  say  the  program  should  go  slower — 
that  we  should  wait.  These  arguments 
should  be  ignored  because  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  true.  By  passing  this  legis- 
lation we  can  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
changing  times. 

No  one  wants  to  levy  unnecessary 
taxes;  however,  this  bill  will  not  over- 
burden tlie  motor  vehicle  users.  We  do 
not  increase  taxes  for  passenger  cars 
under  the  present  levy.  It  is  true  that  a 
1-cent  gasoline  tax  reduction  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1. 
However,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  this 
tax  were  allowed  to  expire  the  motor 
vehicle  users  would  not  receive  any  re- 
duction— it  would  probably  be  absorbed 
by  the  oil  companies  or  the  filling  station 
operators.  The  slight  increase  to  the 
interstate  trucker  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  when  the  Interstate 
System  is  completed  because  this  seg- 
ment of  motor  vehicle  users  will  benefit 
the  most  from  these  four-lane  interstate 
turnpikes.  A  trucker  will  save  great 
amounts  of  money  in  wear  and  tear  on 
his  truck,  less  fuel  from  starts  and  stops, 
and  shorter  distances  between  hauling 
points — all  which  will  give  him  speed  in 
transporting  his  goods  coupled  with  safe 
and  economical  service.  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  that  we  have  this  program  rolling 
we  must  not  only  continue  at  our  present 
rate  but  we  should  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram wherever  possible.  To  do  this  takes 
vast  sums  of  money.  This  year  the  Fed- 
eral share  to  States  was  $2,200  million. 
This  includes  the  $724  million  advance 
release  by  the  President  for  the  last 
quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 

My  district  in  southern  Illinois  is  re- 
ceiving their  fair  share  of  these  funds 
and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  not 
only  do  my  people  appreciate  this  pro- 
pram  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  but 
it  is  a  lifesaver  for  hundreds  of  people 
who  are  unemployed  and  will  be  able  to 
receive  jobs  in  the  construction  of  Inter- 
state 57,  the  Chicago  to  New  Orleans 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System. 

In  closing  I  want  to  congratulate  our 
subcommittee  chairman  on  roads.  Mr. 
Fallon,  and  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  the  time 
and  effort  that  has  been  ."^pent  to  give 
America  the  greatest  public  works  pro- 
gram ever  written.  I  also  want  to  thank 
my  friend  Mr.  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
the  members  of  his  great  committee  for 
their  leadership  and  help  in  providing 
the  financing  section  of  this  act.  I  am 
sure  when  this  program  has  been  com- 
pleted the  American  people  will  say — 
thanks,  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Clem  Miller]  such  time  as  he  may  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLFJl.  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  of  us  who  come  from  districts  where 
trucking  is  a  major  enterprise,  must 
feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  toward  the 
reasonable  approach  taken  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  drafting  the 


Highway  Act  of  1961.  It  is  a  much 
fairer  proposal  than  we  had  any  reason 
to  expect  2  months  ago. 

Frankly.  I  was  stunned  by  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Commerce  Department,  and 
I  said  so  in  no  uncertain  terms.  They 
were  discriminatory  against  the  truck- 
ing industry  which  has  become  a  popu- 
lar whipping  boy  for  many  reasons 
having  little  to  do  with  trucking,  and 
additionally,  on  the  natural  but  un- 
scientific grounds  that  trucks  take  up 
a  lot  oi  room  on  the  highway. 

Popular  as  this  pastime  may  be  with 
politicians  seeking  the  motorist  vote, 
these  big  rigs,  the  diesels.  services,  and 
combinations  are  the  economic  lifeline 
of  many  congressional  districts,  includ- 
ing mine  in  northern  California. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  large  rigs 
are  paying  their  share  of  highway  costs. 
It  has  been  an  easy  but  unsupported 
assimiption  that  the  trucking  industry 
is  not  paying  its  way.  An  important 
national  study  is  now  in  the  final  stages 
of  preparation  to  tell  us  who  does  what 
to  who  on  the  highways.  There  is 
strong  evidence  already  that  it  will  dis- 
pel the  popular  political  myth  that 
trucks  are  tearing  up  our  highways  and 
doing  it  without  paying  their  share. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  Is 
the  commuter  traffic  m  our  big  cities 
which  gets  the  free  ride.  Highway  con- 
struction around  our  metropolitan  areas 
has  become  fantastically  expensive,  and 
this  is  where  the  big  money  is  being 
spent.  Statistics  show  that  trucks  are  a 
low  percentage  of  travel  on  these  super- 
highways. 

Yet,  we  do  not  oppose  such  construc- 
tion. We  are  for  it.  Just  as  we  favor 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  though 
not  a  mile  of  it  lies  m  my  congressional 
district.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
easy  pastime  of  kicking  the  trucking  in- 
dustry should  cease  until  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  facts. 

Frankly,  I  put  into  question  the  en- 
tire justification  for  our  present  high- 
way financmg  methods.     What  private 
corporation  would  put  up  a  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar plant  with  cash  from  current 
earnings?     A      corporation      executive 
would  be  fired  tomorrov,'  if  he  proposed 
such    an    unwise,    imprudent    scheme. 
Yet,  this  is  what  we  have  in  our  high- 
way   trust    fund,    which    is    ironically 
being  sold  to  us  as  wonderfully  sound, 
even   though   the   reverse   is   the   case. 
And  in  the  name  of  this  so-called  somid- 
ness,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would 
saddle  the  trucking  industry  with  con- 
fiscatory taxes,  an  industry  already  pre- 
cariously balanced  between  red  ink  and 
razor-thin    profit    margins.    What    is 
more,  the  Buieau  of  the  Budget  opposed 
transferrmg     important     truck     taxes 
amountmg  to  $800  miUion  from  the  gen- 
eral  fund   to   the  highway   trust  fund 
on  the  grounds  it  would  unbalance  the 
budget.    This  is  all  very  well,  but  they 
cannot  at  the  same  time  boast  about 
their    pay-as-you-go    scheme    only    to 
withhold  the  pay  to  keep  us  going  by 
changing  it  into  a  soak-as-you-go  for 
the  trucking  industry. 

Senator  Randolph  Collier,  chairman 
of  the  Califorma  Senate  Committee  on 
Transportation,   has   certainly  put   his 
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finger  on  the  basic  defect  in  this  so- 
called  sound  highway  fund  when  he 
said: 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  more  centralized  our  highway  fi- 
nancing become,  the  more  approximate  and 
crude  will  be  our  hlt^hway  user  tax  pro- 
grams. The  chasm  between  tax  payments 
and  highway  expenditures  becomes  almost 
too  wide  to  bridge  at  the  Federal  level. 

Well  and  truly  said,  senator.  One 
cannot  read  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
without  wondering  how  the  balancing 
act  can  ever  be  equitably  accomplished. 
What  looks  so  good  in  theory,  on  paper, 
and  sounds  so  good  saying  pay-as-you- 
go  from  the  speaker's  rostrum,  bogs  down 
right  now  when  you  start  putting  it  into 
effect.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion 
the  truckers  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get  gored 
uiunercifully. 

And  this  particularly  applies  to  the 
West.  Again  referring  to  Senator  Col- 
lier. California  pays  9  7  percent  of  the 
taxes  to  finance  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams, and  get  back  8  7  percent  of  the 
funds.  This  is  going  to  get  worse  with  an 
ever-broadening  spread  before  it  gets 
better.  Right  now.  this  amounts  to 
SI 00  million  a  year,  not  an  unconsider- 
able  sum. 

When  we  narrow  the  focus  to  trucks, 
the  real  discrimination  becomes  crystal 
clear.  The  Pacific  coast  has  45  percent 
of  all  the  heavy  trucks  of  our  United 
States.  Thus,  we  clearly  pay  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  user  taxes,  over 
what  we  receive  in  return.  Further,  the 
provision  to  tax  trucks  on  the  basis  of 
gross  weight,  and  to  increase  this  tax 
from  $1.50  to  $3  is  discriminatory  for 
several  reasons:  First,  rarely  do  trucks 
travel  fully  loaded,  but  they  will  be  taxed 
as  though  they  were;  second,  no  evidence 
has  been  submitted  to  support  the  $3 
figure.  It  has  been  taken  blind  out  of 
the  barrel. 

Again.  I  would  say  that  there  is  little 
complaint  on  our  part  about  these  mat- 
ters in  spite  of  popular  discrimination. 
We  understand  the  need  for  finances. 
We  understand  the  difficulty  to  exactly 
balance  all  of  the  competing  interests. 

What  we  do  stoutly  complain  of  is  the 
continual  attacks  and  misunderstanding 
in  the  face  of  these  facts;  and  the  con- 
tinual efforts  to  worsen  our  situation. 

So,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, it  is  with  considerable  pleasure 
that  we  record  the  actions  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  looking  at  the 
facts,  in  shunning  the  course  of  action 
which  might  have  been  more  politically 
popular,  to  present  us  with  a  bill  which 
we  can  honestly  and  decently  support. 

THE    INEQUITABLE    CONTINUATION    OF    1 -CFNT 
TEMPORARY     GAS     TAX 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  bill  which. 
it  does  not  seem  to  me.  meets  any  test 
we  can  support.  It  is  most  regrettable 
that  the  closed  rule  under  which  this 
bill  is  coming  to  us  for  consideration 
gives  us  no  opportunity  to  delete  it  from 
the  bill.  This  is  the  continuation  of  the 
temporary  1-cent  Federal  gas  tax. 
This  strikes  me  as  grossly  inequitable 
and  unfair.  We  were  told  on  its  original 
imposition  that  it  was  strictly  temporary. 
that  it  was  designed  merely  to  get  over 
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the  hump  of  our  pay-as-you-go  financ- 
ing. The  hump  appears  to  be  growing 
in  size  instead  of  diminishing,  It  will 
continue  to  grow,  let  us  be  assured  of 
that.  It  is  proof  positive  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  a  pay-as-you-go  program  which 
is  no  such  thing;  but  rather,  a  soak-as- 
you-go  and  a  fall-further-behind-as- 
you-go. 

And  who  pays  the  piper  for  this  un- 
conscionable system?  Local  government 
does,  county  government,  city  govern- 
ment. The  counties  of  my  district,  for 
example.  This  is  doubly  burdensome. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  counties 
of  my  district  are  straining  with  inade- 
quate revenues,  when  unemployment  and 
economic  distress  threaten  their  future, 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  sources  of 
financing— the  gas  tax— is  denied  them 
by  this  continued  Federal  imposition. 
This  is  not  right. 

I  am  talking  specifically  about  the 
three  northern  counties  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  in  California,  Del 
Norte,  Himiboldt.  and  Mendocino  Coun- 
ties. These  counties  have  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  15  percent  to  22  percent. 
They  are  counties  in  which  lumber  is 
the  principal  industry.  With  steep 
ravines,  small  upland  valleys,  heavy 
rainfall,  and  serious  fiood  damage  almost 
every  year,  road  construction  is  expen- 
sive, road  maintenance  an  onerous 
burden. 

These  counties  are  expending  every 
ounce  of  effort  locally  to  keep  abreast 
of  their  road  problem.  With  heavy 
Federal  ownership  of  land,  their  tax  base 
is  precariously  low.  In  spite  of  these  fac- 
tors, the  county  supervisors  are  cease- 
lessly at  work  on  the  problem.  Hum- 
boldt County  with  44  cents  on  $100  has 
the  highest  road  tax  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  county  has  never  recovered 
from  the  1955  fioods.  and  paying  for 
damage  incurred  at  that  time  has 
haunted  all  county  activity  in  all  fields 
ever  since. 

In  light  of  this  the  continued  imposi- 
tion of  the  extra  1-cent  Federal  tax  has 
been  a  real  blow  to  local  government. 
The  Federal  gas  tax  was  supposed  to 
drop  from  4  cents  to  3.  This  bill  con- 
tinues it  at  4  cents. 

Now,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  my  com- 
plaint is  really  not  justifiable  at  all.    It 
is  said  that  if  we  should  lower  the  Fed- 
eral gas  tax  1  cent  that  local  government 
would  divert  such  savings  to  other  pur- 
poses than   roadbuilding.     Well.  I  can 
only  speak  for  my  own  counties,  but  I 
say  this  would  not  happen.     On  the  basis 
of  present  conduct,  it  would  not  be  true. 
We  are  road  conscious  in  these  counties, 
because  the  road  network  is  the  string 
which    ties    our    entire    local    economy 
together.     But  even  if  it  should  be  true 
in  some  other  area,  is  it  not  about  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  with  its 
vastly  superior  sources  of  tax  revenue 
eased  off  in  those  very  few  tax  areas 
which  county  government  has  available 
to  it  if  it  is  to  perform  its  functions''     I 
say  that  we  should.     We  should  lay  off 
county  government.     I  say  the  contin- 
ued   imposition   of   this    1-cent    tax    is 
iniquitous,  and  I  regret  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  matter  because 
of  the  closed  rule. 


Now.  there  is  another  thing  said  by 
exponents  of  the  continuation  of  the 
additional  1-cent  gas  tax.  They  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  already 
paying  most  of  the  local  road  construc- 
tion bill.  Again,  I  can  only  speak  for 
my  own  counties.  In  Humboldt  County, 
local  and  State  governments  spent  last 
year  $2,531,800  on  county  roads.  The 
Federal  Government  spent  $273,020,  but 
this  was  for  flood  damage  repair,  in 
Mendocino  County,  last  year  local  and 
State  government  spent  $1,310,780 
against  the  Federal  expenditure,  again 
for  flood  control,  $198,911.  In  Del  Norte 
County,  State  and  local  government 
spent  $365,955  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  $250,576. 

We  do  not  derogate  these  very  sub- 
stantial Federal  contributions.  We  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  assistance  ren- 
dered. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  feel 
we  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  United 
States  for  these  moneys.  They  are  ap- 
propriately ours,  as  our  share  of  the 
national  tax  dollar.  These  Federal 
grants  are  made  possible  by  the  superior 
taxing  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  equity,  a  portion  of  that 
amount  belongs  to  Humboldt.  Mendo- 
cino, and  Del  Norte  Counties  just  as  a 
portion  belongs  to  Los  Angeles  or  New 
York  City.  We  seek  to  penalize  no  one, 
realizing  we  are  all  in  this  together,  and 
will  sink  or  swim  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication  for  saying,  at  least  as  far  as  my 
counties  are  concerned,  that  the  ampli- 
tude  of  the  Federal  contribution  is  over- 
whelming,  and  hence  the  extra  Federal 
gas  tax  of  1  cent  should  be  continued. 
The  figures  do  not  indicate  this  to  me. 
The  figures  offer  to  me  additional  evi- 
dence that  this  gas  tax  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  and  localities. 

It  is  iniquitous.  It  is  bad  faith  with 
the  pledges  we  made  here  a  few  brief 
months  ago.  I  regret  that  we  will  have 
no  chance  to  sever  it  from  what  is  other- 
wise a  fair  and  equitable  resolution  of  a 
mort  perplexing  problem. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  LANDRUM,     Mr.   Chairman,   no 
person  today  can  deny  the  critical  need 
for  substantial  improvement  in  both  our 
primary    and    secondary    road    systems. 
The  transportation  requirements  of  the 
country  today  demand  we  do  everything 
possible  and  within  reason  to  meet  these 
present  day  requirements.    However,  de- 
spite this  demand  and  the  essential  need 
for  giving  attention  to  it,  one  like  my.self 
is   concerned   about    the   heavy    burden 
we   are  placing   upon   the  asers  of  the 
highways  for  the  cost,  of  this  program 
and  its  possible  effects  on  some  of  our 
commerce  and  some  parts  of  our  gen- 
eral economy.    I  hope  it  will  not  be  too 
boresome  and  will  not  be  an  oversimpli- 
fication if  I  allude  briefly  to  my  own 
congressional  district  made  up  of  sub- 
stantial   industrial    developments    and 
substantial  agricultural  developments  in 
an  area  composed  of  18  counties.    More 
than  one-third  of  the  counties  in  the 
district  I  represent  must  depend  upon 
truck  transportation  for  commerce  and 
travel  to  and  from  employment.    Llter- 
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ally  thousands,  more  than  10,000,  of 
the  wage -earning  people  in  that  area 
must  pay  heavily  on  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
pram  through  taxes  they  pay  on  the 
gasoline  they  purchase.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  want  to  read  briefly  from  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  me  recently  by  a  very 
distinguished  attorney,  in  which  he  says 
that  a  small  trucking  operation  in  the 
district  composed  of  nine  trucks  driving 
over  the  same  70-mile  stretch,  none  of 
which  li  In  this  Interstate  System  and 
the  operator  of  these  nine  trucks  has  to 


Surely  we  want  and  must  have  roads, 
but  is  it  not  the  best  judgment  to  stretch 
out  the  development  of  these  roads  over 
a  period  that  will  not  burden  the  small 
businessman,  the  small  trucking  estab- 
lishment that  is  serving  a  vital  part  of 
our  economy?  And  is  it  not  well  to  take 
notice  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  wage 
earners  of  this  country  are  going  to 
find  heavy  increases  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  this  goes  into  effect? 

When  we  get  back  into  the  House.  Mr. 


raised  to  2  cents,  temporarily.  The  1956 
increase  to  3  cents,  for  the  duration  of 
the  highway  program  was  temporary. 
So  is  the  current  4-cent  rate. 

Now  the  temporary  4-cent  tax  is  lo 
be  extended  by  this  bill  until  September 
1972.  What  then,  another  temporary 
extension? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the 
year  when  we  face  up  to  the  issue 
squarely  and  keep  faith  with  the  millions 
of  motorists  in  this  great  Nation.  The 
responsible  course  for  us  to  follow  would 


Chairman,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con  .  . „„ 

pay  an  annual  tax  of  $4,422.98,  but  that     sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  be  to  apply  to  the  road  program" the  por" 

under  the  additional  financing  program     and  to  include  therein  a  letter,  together  tions  of  the  automobile  and  parts  taxes 

his  taxes  would  be  increased  to  $5,471,     with  certain  charts  and  tables  to  support  as  called  for  bv  the  1959  legislation     The 

or  an   increase  of  about  22.87   percent     my  own  remarks.  -        -  - 
in  taxes.                                                                (The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 


Statement  taken  from  the  actual  records  of  a  trucking  operation   headquartered  in  Georgia 
which  operates  9  tractor-trailer  units  using  diesel  fuel 


Types  o(  tairs 


Fuel  and  oil  taxes 

Vehicle  llcensies,  fees,  and  use  taiea, 

I'roiierty  taxes 

Social  security  tuxes 

ToUl 

T;aes  paid  l>y  1  tnidc. 


Actual  taxes 
paid  in  liWO 


$32, 059. 18 

2.315.48 

.SB2. !» 

3.066.64 


30,806.80 


4.422.08 


Under 

propoeed 

Incrrases. 

taxes  would 

have  been 


$40,314  70 

4,005.48 

."ifiZ  50 

3,009.64 


4H.  912.  41 


5, 434.  71 


Amount  of 
Increase 


$7,  VA.  61 

1.750.W 

None 

None 


9. 105  61 


1,011.73 


75  5H 
None 
None 


22.87 


NOTB.— Tho.ic  trucks  operate  over  IIh"  same  70-mil«>  Mn-tcli  of  highway,  none  of  which  i.s  on  the  Interstate  PyiJtoin. 
Thus,  (or  the  use  of  each  mile  of  luRliwuy,  each  trucit  now  (wys  yearly  $»ai.i>4  |)er  mile  per  truck.  I  uder  tlV'  [iro- 
|ioscd  increase,  each  truck  would  iJ(»y  yearly  I.  .H.SC per  mile  jx-r  truck.  I'nder  tlie  iiropos«'d  itiomise,  tlk>se  9  trucks 
would  pay  additional  taxes  over  10-year  i>erlod  of  101,0.56.10.  I'nder  tlie  proposed  increase,  these  M  tnicks  would 
pay  total  taxes  over  10-year  period  of  i4«y,124  10.  Inder  tl»e  accounting  system  employed  by  the  alwve  company, 
certain  taxes  are  not  segregated:  tlierefore.  tJie  alwve  figures  do  not  inclu<le  any  amounts  for  (1)  ."^tate  sales  taxes; 
(J)  Federal  excise  taxes  on  purch.ise  of  etjuipment;  (3)  existing  or  proi>osed  taxes  on  tires  and  rublier.  Obviou.sly, 
tlie  above  figures  would  Ik-  increused  pon-niderably  by  the  inclusion  of  these  n<ldltional  taxes. 


Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
terstate highway  program  is  providing 
an  unprecedented  economic  growth,  not 
for  any  SF>ecial  group  but  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  in  our  complex  society  must 
daily  dep>end  for  their  existence  on  the 
rapid  and  safe  moving  of  people  and 
goods  from  place  to  place. 

This  dynamic  highway  program  had 
to  be  created  to  break  the  traffic  snarls 
and  bottlenecks  that  were  slowly  but 
surely  strangling  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  economy. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  program 
and  with  the  results  that  we  all  hope 
will  be  achieved  by  such  a  system;  how- 
ever. I  cannot  agree  with  the  financing 
proposals  in  this  bill 

Motorists  across  the  Nation  are  pay- 
ing much  more  in  special  automotive 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Grovernment  than 
they  are  getting  back  from  that  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  so-called  high- 
way aid.  This  situation  is  nothing  new. 
It  has  existed  ever  since  this  mammoth 
interstate  highway  effort  got  undei-way 
in  1956. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  this  pro- 
gram, your  constituents  and  mine  paid 
some  $14.5  billion  In  special  Federal 
taxes  on  the  ownership  and  use  of  their 
motor  vehicles.  However,  only  57  per- 
cent of  that  huge  sum — or  about  $8.5 
billion — was  actually  used  for  the  high- 
way program.  Fully  43  percent  of  all 
these  special  Federal  levies  were  used 


for    purposes    completely    unrelated    to 
highways. 

To  compound  the  inequity  of  this 
situation,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
revenue  that  was  channeled  into  the 
financing  of  this  largest  public  works 
program  in  human  history  came  from 
the  Federal  tax  on  a  single  product — 
motor  fuel. 

I  submit  that  this  lopsided  method  of 
financing  can  put  this  whole  program 
in  jeopardy  in  the  future.  We  cannot 
keep  turning  to  the  gasoline  tax,  time 
after  time,  year  after  year,  to  bail  the 
highway  trust  fund  out  of  its  recurring 
financial  difficulties  when  we  are  not 
even  tapping  all  the  other  revenue  that 
should  be  used  for  roads.  Let  us  not 
forget  for  1  minute  that  motorists  are 
also  paying  a  stiff  bill  in  gasoline  and 
other  special  automobile  taxes  at  the 
State  level.  In  the  same  year  that  the 
so-called  temporary  fourth  cent  of  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  was  enacted,  the 
motorists  in  my  home  State  were  hit 
with  a  2-cent  increase  in  the  State  gaso- 
line tax  rate.  In  Ohio,  the  combined 
Federal  and  State  gasoline  tax  of  11 
cents  per  gallon  is  equivalent  to  a  50- 
p>ercent  sales  tax  on  the  produce.  But 
at  least  in  Ohio  we  can  say  that  all 
the  special  highway  user  taxes  are  used 
for  highways.  Unfortunately,  those  of 
us  here  today  cannot  say  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  highway  user 
taxes. 

The  first  Federal  gasoline  tax.  in  1932 
was  temporary.  It  stayed  so  until  1941, 
when  it  became  permanent.  In  1951,  to 
help  finance   the   Korean   war,  it  was 


faithful  course  would  be  to  allow  the 
fourth  cent  of  the  Federal  gasohne  tax 
to  terminate  as  scheduled  on  June  30 
and  to  use  the  methods  provided  for  in 
the  existing  legislation   to  finance  this 

program. 

Mr.  SCHERER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

^xnS^'l^     ^"^^  ^^™^  ^  ^^  °^^y  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  1  Mr.  Jones  1. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Chair- 

man,  may  I  call  the   attention  of  the 

22.  .12  Members  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
week  both  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  have  made  public  ref- 
erence to  the  importance  of  keeping  our 
great  Federal-State  highway  program 
on  schedule. 

In  proclaiming  May  21-27  as  National 
Highway  Week,  President  Kennedy  said 
that  an  adequate  highway  network  "is 
indispensable  to  traffic  safety,  to  the 
growth  of  our  economy,  and  to  the  na- 
tional defense." 

In  a  statement  foUowing  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hodges  said : 

The  annual  cost  of  our  present  highway 
inadequacies  is  staggering  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  tragic  in  terms  of  human  life  and 
eiiflering.  We  must  not  take  our  highways 
for  granted,  like  the  air  we  breathe. 


As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  and  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
Rrani,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to 
those  of  the  President  and  the  Secretarj-. 

The  urgent  need  to  complete  our  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  on  schedule  in  1972  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  To  take  one  example,  a 
new  study  by  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association  indicates  that  a  3 -year 
stretchout  of  the  program  would  cost  as 
many  as  10,000  lives.  Of  course,  human 
life  and  suffering  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  But  it  is  possible  to 
place  a  monetary  value  on  other  effects 
of  a  stretchout.  The  same  study  shows 
that  highway  users  would  pay  needless 
penalties  in  accidents,  vehicle  operating 
costs,  and  other  items  totaling  $10  billion 
if  the  program  were  extended  to  1975. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  and  other  stud- 
ies conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  States,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  that  savings  to  the 
American  F>eople  in  lives,  dollars,  and 
time  will  far  exceed  the  cost  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

A  word  as  to  the  cost.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  January  a  new  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  Interstate  System.    The 
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figure  of  $41  billion,  including  $37  billion 
of  Federal  funds,  confirms  the  previous 
estimate  developed  in  195&-59.  The  new 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Mr. 
Rex  M.  Whitton,  has  called  it  "a  good 
sound  estimate"  and  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  detail  that  went  into 
Its  preparation.  I  am  convinced  that, 
barring  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  it 
is  a  .sound  basis  for  the  development  of 
lor.g-range  financing. 

I  should  point  out  in  passing  that  we 
already  have  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  Interstate  System  in  use — about 
10,600  miles — and  another  4,400  miles 
are  in  various  stages  of  construction.  It 
is  important,  I  think,  to  point  out  that 
we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  completion  of 
the  entire  41,000-mile  network  to  realize 
substantial  benefits.  The  open  segm.ents 
are  paying  enormous  dividends  every 
day.  A  10-mile  section  near  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  saving  motorists  $1.4  million  a 
year:  a  6-mile  section  near  St.  Louis  is 
chalking  up  direct  savings  to  users  of 
$1,100,000  a  year:  a  21-mile  section  in 
Michigan  is  saving  $3  million  a  year. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  vigorous 
special  message  on  highways  of  Feb- 
ruary 28: 

A  study,  for  example,  of  a  16-mile  section 
of  the  Schuylkill  E.xpressway  In  the  Phila- 
delphia area  showed  direct  savings  to  motor- 
ists of  over  $18  million  per  year,  enough  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  in  3  years.  Even  less 
tangible,  but  equally  important,  are  the 
widened  horizons  a  modern  highway  net- 
work affords  the  individual  and  the  family — 
greater  recreational  opportunities,  greater 
freedom  of  choice  in  places  to  live,  work, 
and  play — and  less  time  and  efTort  spent  in 
getting  there. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  on  the 
value  and  the  potential  of  the  Inter- 
state System  because  this  is  our  basic 
highway  transportation  network  that 
will  carry  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
traffic.  However,  it  depends  for  its  effi- 
ciency on  the  connecting  and  feeder 
routes,  the  urban  arterials  and  the  farm- 
to-market  roads  that  make  up  what  we 
call  the  A-B-C  program.  The  Interstate 
J  System  alone  would  be  somewhat  like  a 
network  of  transcontinental  pipelines, 
without  the  necessary  local  outlets. 

We  must,  therefore,  have  a  balanced 
highway  program,  keeping  the  improve- 
ment of  the  primary  and  secondary  roads 
and  their  urban  extensions  in  pace  with 
work  on  the  Interstate  System.  I  come 
from  a  State  which  is  largely  rural  and 
heavily  dependent  on  the  modernization 
of  the  A-B-C  roads.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  since  July  1.  1956,  we  in  Alabama 
have  completed  construction  on  3,700 
miles  of  these  roads.  I  am  also  proud 
that  Alabama  ranks  third  among  all  the 
States  in  the  Nation  in  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  available  for  A-B-C  work. 

We  In  the  Congress  are  now  taking 
a  careful  look  at  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  to  determine  its  future 
speed  and  direction.  If  we  solve  the  fi- 
nancing problem.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Interstate  System  will  be  completed  by 
1972,  the  target  year.  And  I  am  equally 
confident  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, working  together  as  they  have 
done  since  1916.  can  meet  the  challenge 


of  creating  the  network  of  roads  we 
need  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  de- 
fense, commerce,  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing ranks  of  the  traveling  public. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningham!. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  feel  compelled  to  object  to  the  financ- 
ing provisions  of  H  R.  6713.  I  say  this 
because  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  this  highway  program 
have  gone  far  beyond  those  originally 
represented  to  us  when  the  1956  act  was 
enacted. 

Originally,  we  made  a  commitment  to 
finance  a  $25  billion  Federal  program. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  provide  reve- 
nues that  approximate  $37  billion. 

One  of  the  things  I  notice  is  that  the 
big  increase  in  this  program  has  been 
due  to  the  imanticipated  cost  of  going 
through  the  larger  cities — such  as  my 
own  city  of  Omaha. 

In  analyzing  this.  I  must  say  that  it 
looks  like  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
raise  taxes  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
local  urban  needs.  It  appears  that  the 
benefits  of  these  tax  increases  are  pri- 
marily for  the  city  residents.  This  pro- 
gram now  envisions  taking  care  of  com- 
muting traffic  instead  of  true  interstate 
traffic — therefore  relieving  the  munici- 
palities of  their  primary  responsibilities. 

This  was  not  the  concept  of  the  Inter- 
state System  originally  presented  to  us 
in  1956.  We  were  then  acting  on  a  pro- 
gram to  serve  interstate  traffic  by  con- 
necting the  principal  cities  of  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
has  an  interest  in  developing  urban  hif;h- 
ways  in  our  country  and  does  so  in  our 
regular  Federal  highway-aid  program  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis.  However,  I  sus- 
pect it  is  not  fair  to  saddle  the  extreme 
Federal  costs  involved  in  a  90-10  city 
interstate  program  throughout  our  rural 
areas  and  the  small  towns  in  the  coun- 
try through  the  use  of  the  Federal  tax 
collecting  powers. 

Because  much  of  the  increased  state- 
ments of  cost  lie  in  the  area  of  building 
interstate  highways  through  and  around 
metropolitan  areas — resulting  in  de- 
mands for  higher  levies  to  be  imr>osed 
on  our  taxpaying  motorists — I  cannot 
support  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr.  Robi- 

SONl. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday when  we  were  considering  H.R. 
6441,  the  antipollution  bill,  the  minority 
wished  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
certain  key  amendments  which  we  felt 
were  worthy  of  j'our  support  and  would, 
if  adopted,  strengthen  this  Nation's  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  polluted  waters. 
Those  amendments  were  complex  and 
difficult  to  explain,  let  alone  to  encour- 
age your  support  thereof,  but  our  time 
in  which  to  try  to  do  that  was  severely 
limited. 

Now.  lo  and  behold,  some  24  hours 
later,  we  are  provided  with  6  whole 
hours,  courtesy  of  the  new  Rules  Com- 
mittee, within  which  to  debate  the  merits 


of  H.R.  6713,  an  act  which,  according 
to  its  title,  will  make  certain  adjustments 
in  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

But  what  is  there  to  debate?  Al- 
though we  were  promised,  some  weeks 
ago,  the  opportunity  of  working  our  will 
on  every  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
thenceforth  come  before  us,  H.R.  6713 
is  presented  under  a  gag  rule  that  pro- 
hibits amendments  of  any  kind.  All  we 
can  do,  in  the  end.  is  to  vote  "Yes"  or  to 
vote  "No."  and.  before  that,  to  utilize 
our  time  to  explain,  if  we  can,  why  we 
are  so  voting. 

Well,  if  you  are  interested.  I  am  going 
to  vote  No"  on  H.R.  6713,  and  here  are 
my  reasons  why. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  12  of  the 
committee  report,  you  will  find  four 
short  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  reimbursement  for  State-con- 
structed free  and  toll  roads  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Interstate  System.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  making 
mention  of  that  subject,  having  done 
my  best  to  again  focus  its  attention  on 
this  perennial  issue.  However,  despite 
my  complete  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  the  support  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Fallon],  my  experience  in  late 
1959,  when  the  House  struck  out  of  H.R. 
8678 — 86th  Congress — a  section  dealing 
with  this  question  of  reimbursement, 
convinced  me  that,  unless  and  until 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  principle 
of  reimbursement  take  a  firmer  stand 
in  favor  of  that  principle,  the  Congress 
will  continue  on,  like  so  many  Scarlett 
OHarps,  content  to  worry  about  this 
problem  tomorrow. 

At  the  risk  of  boring  some  of  you. 
let  me  go  over  the  same  old  ground 
again  for  the  benefit  of  the  newcomers. 
As  the  committee  rep>ort  before  you 
mentions,  some  10.440  miles  of  the  In- 
terstate System  are  now  open  to  traffic, 
and  work  is  going  forth,  on  schedule, 
toward  the  completion  of  the  balance 
of  the  system.  This  is  a  record  of  suc- 
cess in  which  we  can  all  take  pride,  but 
the  pride  felt  by  some  of  us  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  that  completed  mileage  to  which 
we  point  with  pride  was  actually  built 
by  certain  of  our  more  progressive 
States,  either  as  free  or  as  toll  high- 
ways, before  passage  of  the  1956  act. 
Included  in  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pleted mileage  of  10,440  miles,  as  the 
report  further  says,  are  some  2.264 
miles  of  such  previously  constructed  toll 
roads,  including,  of  course.  New  York's 
Thruway. 

The  following  is  a  rough  sequence  of 
events  showing  how  this  came  about: 

First.  In  1947,  Congress  approved  the 
so-called  interstate  network,  allotting  a 
total  of  40,000  miles  to  the  various  States, 
New  York  being  allotted  1.227  miles. 

Second.  For  9  years,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther congressional  action  and  certain  of 
the  more-populous  States,  deciding  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  con- 
gressional favors,  set  about  on  the  con- 
struction of  their  urgently  needed  turn- 
pikelike highways,  most  of  which  were 
so  costly  that  the  States  could  only  build 
them  on  a  toll-road,  revenue-bond  basis. 
New  York  started  its  $1  billion  Thruway 
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ir.  1948  and  completed  it  in  1958,  and 
other  States  followed  suit  in  varying 
degrees. 

Third.  The  so-called  Clay  Commis- 
sion, which  was  set  up  by  the  previous 
administration  to  study  the  Nation's 
highway  needs,  recognized  this  factor 
and,  stating  that  the  national  objective 
being  to  get  roads  built  in  whatever 
fashion,  suggested  in  effect  that  these 
progressive  States  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged from  so  going  ahead  on  their 
own,  building  toll  or  free  roads  that 
might  fit  into  the  interstate  network, 
and  that  they  .should  eventually  be  re- 
imbursed for  any  such  mileage  that 
minht  later  on  be  taken  into  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Fourth.  Finally,  in  1956,  Congress 
passed  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  and 
created  the  trust  fund  we  seek  to  re- 
plenish today,  in  order  to  finance  the 
construction  of  the  original  40,000  inter- 
state miles  plus  another  1,000  then 
added  by  the  other  body. 

Fifth.  Since  it  was  obviously  unwise 
to  then  build  parallel  interstate  mileage 
alongside  any  existing  toll  or  free  road 
that  met  interstate  standards  and  could 
fit  into  the  interstate  network,  the  vari- 
ous States  that  had  so  gone  ahead  on 
their  own  were  encouraged  to  take  such 
action  as  might  be  necessary  to  have 
their  so-quaUfied  highways  "incorpo- 
rated" into  the  Interstate  System.  In 
New  York's  case  such  incorpHDrated  mile- 
age amounted  lo  588.8  miles,  most  of 
It  in  our  throughway,  and  our  originally 
allotted  interstate  mileage  was  accord- 
ingly reduced  from  the  original  1,227 
miles  to  only  658  2  miles. 

At  this  point,  a  brief  legislative  review 
might  be  helpful.  In  1955  in  the  84th 
Congress,  H.R.  4260— the  prototype  of 
the  eventual  1956  act — provided,  sec- 
tion 207,  for  credits  for  then-existing 
toll  or  free  State  highways  that  might 
measure  up  to  interstate  standards  and 
thus  could  become  incorporated  into  the 
proposed  Interstate  System.  Although 
extensive  hearings  were  held  on  this 
and  companion  measures,  no  final  House 
action  was  obtained.  In  1956.  however, 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
after  further  hearings,  favorably  re- 
ported out  H.R.  8836,  which,  when  the 
tax  provisions  emanating  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  added,  was 
superseded  by  H.R.  10660  that  eventually 
became  law  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  and  Highway  Rev- 
enue Acts  of  1956. 

In  both  H.R.  8836,  and  H.R.  10660  as 
passed  by  the  House,  appeared  section 
109  which  provided  as  follows: 

Sec.  109.  Declaration  of  Policy  With  ReBp>ect 
to  Reimbursement  for  Certain 
Highways. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  tlie  intent  and 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  equitably  reimburse 
those  States  for  aay  portion  of  a  highway 
which  is  on  the  Interstate  System,  whether 
toll  or  free,  the  construction  of  which  has 
been  completed  subsequent  to  August  2, 
1947,  or  which  is  either  in  actual  use  or 
under  construction  by  contract  for  comple- 
tion, awarded  not  later  than  June  30.  1957, 
and  such  highway  meets  the  standards  re- 
quired by  this  title  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  time,  method,  and  amounts  of 
such    reimbursement    shall    be    determined 


by  the  Congress  following  a  study  ■which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  herey  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct.  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  highway  departments,  and  other 
agencies  as  may  be  required,  to  determine 
which  highways  in  the  Interstate  System 
measure  up  to  the  standards  required  by  this 
title,  including  all  related  factors  of  cost, 
depreciation,  participation  of  Federal  funds, 
and  any  other  Items  relevant  thereto  A 
complete  report  of  the  results  of  such  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congre^  within 
10  days  subsequent  to  January  2,  1958.  It 
is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  and  Intent 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  necessary 
to  make  such  reimbursements  to  the  States 
as  may  be  det.ermlned. 

H.R.  10660,  in  this  form,  passed  the 
House  on  April  27,  1956.  In  summary, 
then,  both  the  House  committee  and  the 
House  went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
principle  of  reimbursement,  although,  as 
stated  then  in  the  committee  report — 
page  11— it  was  recognized  that  there 
was  not  then  sufficient  information 
available  to  Congress  to  permit  it  to 
determine  the  time,  method,  and  amount 
of  such  reimbursement. 

When  H.R.  10660  reached  the  other 
body,  however,  its  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  opposed  to  reimbursement 
and  deleted  section  109.  After  the  other 
body  adopted  H.R.  10660,  with  that  dele- 
tion and  other  amendments,  the  bill  went 
to  conference,  and  there  a  new  section 
was  added  in  place  of  the  original  House 
version  of  section  109,  as  follows: 
Sec.  114.  Determination  of  Policy  With  Re- 
spect to  Reimbursement  fcM-  Cer- 
tain Highways 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Intent  and 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  should  equi- 
tably reimburse  any  State  for  a  portion  of 
a  highway  which  is  on  the  Interstate  Sjstem, 
whether  toll  or  free,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  completed  subsequent  to 
August  2,  1947,  or  which  Is  either  In  actual 
use  or  under  construction  by  contract  for 
completion,  awarded  not  later  than  June  30, 
1957:  Provided,  That  such  highway  meets  the 
standards  required  by  this  title  for  the  In- 
terstate System.  The  time,  method,  and 
amounts  of  such  reimbursement.  If  any, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Congresii  follow- 
ing a  study  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct, in  cooperation  with  the  State  highway 
departments,  and  other  agencies  as  may  be 
required,  to  determine  which  highways  In 
the  Interstate  System  measure  up  to  the 
standards  required  by  this  title.  Including 
all  related  factors  of  cost,  depreciation,  par- 
ticipation of  Federal  funds,  and  any  other 
Items  relevant  thereto.  A  complete  report 
of  the  results  of  such  study  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  10  dajs  subse- 
quent to  January  2,  1958. 

That  conference  report  w£^  accepted, 
and,  as  above  mentioned.  H.R.  10660 
eventually  became  law. 

If  you  have  followed  the  foregoing, 
you  will  thus  see  that  the  House  has 
already  once  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  principle  of  reimbursement,  but  then 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  other  body  by 
agreeing,  in  essence,  to  take  another 
look  at  that  question  when  the  Congress 
could  be  provided  with  more  detailed  in- 
formation. 

And  there  the  matter  has  rested,  al- 
though Congress  now  has  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  above-mentioned  1958  leport — 
House  Document  No.  301,  85ih  Congress, 


2d  session — furnishing  comprehensive 
data  concerning  the  mileage  of  those  toll 
and  free  highways,  bridges,  and  timnels. 
or  portions  thereof,  eligible  for  consider- 
ation for  such  reimbursement,  their  cost 
and  depreciation,  and  the  Federal-aid 
payments  already  made  thereon,  from 
which  the  net  reimbursable  dollar 
amounts  due  the  various  States  can  be 
determined.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
somewhat  dubious  benefit  of  a  subse- 
quent report  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  on  February  1,  1959,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-845,  which  sug- 
gests two  alternative  proposals  for  ^a 
reimbursement  formula  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  not  generally  acceptable 
to  most  of  the  representatives  from  the 
reimbursable  States. 

In  case  any  of  you  are  still  interested, 
that  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  known  as  Committee  Print  No. 
1.  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
86th  Congress,  1st  session,  under  the 
title  of  "Proposed  Formulas  for  the  Re- 
imbursement of  the  States  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  Cost  of  Certain 
Highways  on  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways."  The 
then  Secretary'  of  Commerce  balked  at 
recommending  either  of  those  two  for- 
mulas, the  chief  reason  being,  of  course, 
the  cost  of  reimbursement,  namely. 
$4,295  million,  coming  at  a  time  when, 
as  we  all  know,  the  estimated  cost  of 
completing  the  rest  of  the  interstate  net- 
work is  far  in  excess  of  the  anticipated 
revenues  that  will  be  available  to  the 
trust  fund  vmless  legislation  such  as  that 
contained  in  H.R.  6713  now  before  us  is 
adopted. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  once 
again  point  out  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  financial  problems  we  face  would  be 
approximately  $4,295  million  greater 
than  it  is  today  but  for  the  vision  dis- 
played by  those  several  States  who  have 
furnished,  gratis  so  far,  interstate  mile- 
age for  the  use  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Now,  of  course.  New  York  is  the  prin- 
cipal victim  of  this  imjust  and  inequi- 
table situation.  Our  reimbursable  mile- 
age, both  toll  and  free,  based  on  a  1959 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as 
adjusted  for  depreciation  and  any  Fed- 
eral moneys  advanced  thereon,  amounts 
to  $799.1  million.  Illinois  comes  next 
with  $410.7  million,  then  New  Jersey 
with  S298.8  million.  Pennsylvania  with 
$287  million,  and  so  on,  with  evei-y 
State  except  Alaska  and  Hawaii  being  a 
"loser"  in  some  degree.  This  inequity  is 
compounded  for  New  York  by  the  fact 
that,  since  interstate  funds  are  allocat<?d 
each  year  on  the  basis  of  State-by-State 
cost  for  completing  the  network,  our  an- 
nual allocation  is  reduced  and  stretched 
out  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  our  mile- 
age, when  the  throughway  is  thrown  in, 
is  more  than  half  complete. 

This  dilemma  will  apparently  continue 
on  after  today's  action,  since  our  over- 
riding national  financial  problem  will 
probably  continue  to  get  worse  instead 
of  better.  Now,  I  am  realistic  enough 
not  to  suppose  that  the  other  body, 
where  the  votes  of  the  representatives 
of  the  States  having  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  reimbursement  are  canceled  out 
by  the  votes  from  the  less  interested 
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states,  is  about  to  vote  to  give  New  York 
$799. 1  million  or  additional  interstate 
mileage  equivalent  in  cost  to  such  an 
amount.  Not.  at  least,  before  all  the 
remaining  interstate  mileage  is  com- 
pleted sometime  around  the  1972  target 
date. 

However,  in  simple  justice,  the  Con- 
gress can  and  should,  without  further 
delay,  pass  legislation  such  as  that  pro- 
posed in  my  bill,  H.R.  1076,  which  merely 
proposes  to  establish  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress— reestablish  that  intent  insofar  as 
the  House  is  concerned — to  reimburse 
each  State  for  whatever  mileage  it  may 
have  contributed  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem withou'  the  benefit  of  90-10  Federal 
moneys,  freezes  the  State-by-State  re- 
imbursable figures  as  they  were  deter- 
mined by  that  1959  Bureau  of  Roads 
study,  and  postpones  for  later  congres- 
sional action,  perhaps  not  even  until  just 
before  1972,  the  determinations  that  will 
have  to  be  made  regarding  the  time, 
manner,  and  method  of  providing  such 
reimbui'sement. 

It  is  especially  important,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  eventual  reimbursement  is  an 
equitable  one.  to  so  freeze  those  reim- 
bursable figures  as,  otherwise,  10  or  12 
years  from  now  when  the  ravages  of  fur- 
ther depreciation  may  have  eroded  those 
study  figures,  actual  reimbursement 
could  become  a  very  empty  gesture, 
Indeed. 

Now.  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this 
is  a  great  deal  to  ask.  We  came  close  to 
getting  this  much  in  1959,  as  I  men- 
tioned, when  such  a  section,  paralleling 
the  language  of  a  comparable  bill  I  had 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress,  was  m- 
cluded  in  H.R.  8678  only  to  be  deleted 
on  the  House  floor.  This  approach  costs 
us  nothing,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
It  would  not  add  one  iota  to  our  present 
trust  fund  burdens.  But  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  justifying  the  faith 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  have  had  in  the  wisdom 
and  sense  of  fair  play  that  I  know  exists 
abundantly  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Even  though  it  is  my  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  my  committee  will  give  its 
earnest  consideration  to  this  collateral 
problem  later  on  in  this  Congress.  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  vote  for  any  addi- 
tional taxes  on  highway  users  from  the 
State  of  New  York  unless  and  until  posi- 
tive action  to  erase  this  inequity  has 
been  taken.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  reluctantly  concluded  that, 
despite  my  earnest  desire  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program  go  forward,  I 
must  vote  "no"  on  H.R.  6713. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
King],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Robison,  in 
calling  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  New  York,  at  some 
time,  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  thru- 
u-ay  inasmuch  as  we  in  New  York  had 
enough  foresight  to  construct  and  com- 
plete an  adequate  throughway  before 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  went 
into  effect. 


There  are  several  States,  my  own 
being  the  principal  victim,  which  have 
been  inadvertently  penalized  for  its 
progress  and  leadership  in  constructing 
its  own  thruway  system.  While  we  are 
proud  of  this  achievement  and  have  ap- 
preciated the  many  excellent  benefits 
and  advantages  this  system  has  brought 
to  our  State,  we  are,  nevertheless,  being 
denied  reimbursement  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  our  program  has 
already  been  completed. 

In  addition,  we  are  receiving  reduced 
allocations  of  Federal  interstate  funds 
each  year  since  such  funds  are  granted 
on  the  basis  of  cost  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem, and  our  share,  including  the 
throughway.  is  nearer  completion  than 
most  others. 

Federal  Highway  No.  87.  which  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  referred  to  as  the 
Northway,  will  extend  for  approximately 
300  miles  entirely  within  the  confines  of 
my  congressional  district.  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  because  I  have  assured 
the  residents  of  my  district  that  I  would 
exert  every  effort  to  see  that  the  North- 
way  was  completed  on  time.  There  may 
be  many  objections  to  the  specific  tax 
formula  used  in  order  to  complete  this 
highway  program  on  time  but  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  r>eople  really  want  good 
highways,  they  should  be  willing  to  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  I. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Roads  (Mr. 
Fallon]  for  the  fine  job  done  on  this 
bill,  also  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
one  or  two  aspects  of  the  committee  re- 
port and  also  reply  to  the  question  asked 
l3y  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
CrruRCHi. 

I  trust  that  the  subcommittee  estab- 
lished as  a  watchdog  subcommittee  on 
Federal  highway  construction  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  life  of  the 
highway  program  to  assure  continua- 
tion of  sound  practices,  getting  rid  of 
corruption  where  it  Is  found  to  exist,  and 
retaining  the  integrity  of  the  program, 
which  is  essential. 

This  year,  of  course,  the  Congress  did 
appropriate  adequate  funds  for  its  work, 
and.  likewise,  by  resolution  approved  its 
continuance  throughout  this  session.  I 
hope  that  will  be  the  case  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  has  had  a  salutary  effect,  and  I 
hope  it  will  fully  observe  its  duty  in  the 
future  to  bring  to  light  any  and  all  in- 
stances of  wrongdoing  that  might  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  order  to  retain  the  overall  in- 
tegrity of  the  program.  Much  has  been 
done  by  the  subcommittee  to  retain  this 
integrity.  For  instance,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  State  administrators  and  employees 
that  it  is  a  Federal  crime  to  attempt  to 
or  to  actually  incorrectly  make  inspec- 
tions, to  falsify  reports  and  tests,  or  to 
purposely  commit  wrongdoing  with  re- 


gard to  those  inspections.     It  is  a  Fed- 
eral as  well  as  a  State  crime. 

Likewise,  improvements  in  right-of- 
way  procedures  have  taken  place.  States 
have  been  put  on  notice — It  has  actually 
been  put  into  effect  In  one  instance — 
that  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  will  at- 
tempt to  recoup  any  funds  from  con- 
tractors where  wrongdoing  has  been 
shown  to  exist,  where  the  result  is  the 
taxpayers  will  lose  money. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  the 
authority  to  withhold  funds  in  those  in- 
stances until  they  are  recouped  or  proper 
action  taken. 

Likewise,  inspections  themselves  have 
been  improved,  the  inspection  as  a 
whole.  Salutary  and  sound  effects  have 
thus  resulted  from  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee  thus  far. 

There  is  another  subject  I  want  to 
briefly  comment  on.  If  you  will  look  at 
page  12  of  the  report,  you  will  see  a 
reference  to  reimbursement  for  State- 
constructed  free  and  toll  roads  Incor- 
porated in  the  Interstate  System.  This 
or  a  similar  provision  has  been  con- 
tained in  all  recent  highway  legislation. 
The  reason  I  want  to  comment  on  that 
is,  and  I  trust  that  the  situation  is  not 
prevalent,  as  exists  for  instance  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  where  apparently  the 
State  administration  as  the  result  possi- 
bly of  this  clause  being  contained  in  the 
legislation  year  after  year  has  gathered 
what  I  believe  is  a  false  impression  that 
the  Congress  sometime  In  the  near  fu- 
ture will  make  available  $4  4  billion  and 
will  add  that  to  the  cost  of  this  program, 
which  would  be  the  result  if  reimburse- 
ment of  tolls  and  freeways  were  accom- 
plished. As  a  result  of  taking  that  for 
granted,  some  States,  I  feel,  are  going 
forward  with  plans  for  injecting  toll 
sections  into  the  Interstate  System  in 
contemplation  of  the  Conijress  at  a  fu- 
ture date  handing  out  this  extra  money 
or  handing  them  an  equivalent  number 
of  miles  equal  to  that  amount  of  money. 
I  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  have  in  the  past  and  will  in  the 
future,  even  though  there  is  some  toll 
mileage  involved  in  my  own  State,  op- 
pose any  effort  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment for  toll  facilities  unless  that  money 
Is  used  for  paying  off  the  indebtedness, 
for  paying  off  the  bonds  and  for  making 
those  toll  roads  free  or  unless  assurances 
are  given  that  such  toll  sections  will  be 
free  and  provision  is  satisfactorily  made 
therefor. 

Otherwise  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
basic  concept  of  the  free  flow  of  traffic, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  defense, 
cannot  be  accomplished  properly  as  en- 
visioned under  the  bill  itself  as  initially 
passed  and  as  evidenced  in  the  present 
law  under  section  301.  which  states,  "ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  129  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  certain  toll  bridges 
and  toll  tunnels,"  that  is,  the  limitation 
of  highways  constructed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  "shall  be  free  from 
tolls  of  all  kinds."  That  Is  the  basic 
concept  as  contained  In  the  basic  act. 
I  believe  in  it.    I  intend  to  support  it. 

Now.  in  the  State  of  Florida,  as  an 
example,  there  is  a  proposal  to  inject  a 
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70-mile  stretch  toll  trap  into  what  is  now 
Interstate  75,  incidentally  serving  my 
district,  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
which  I  think  is  being  considered  under 
the  assumption,  which  I  believe  to  be 
lalse.  that  if  that  is  done,  some  day  in 
the  future  they  will  get  equal  money 
or  equal  mileage  back.  And,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  believe 
that  will  happen.  I  personally  would 
oppose  it.  and  the  States,  if  they  are 
planning  on  that  basis,  they  are  plan- 
ning erroneously.  Likewise.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  H.R.  6324.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  basic  concept  of 
the  art.  It  being  a  free  road — that  is 
what  the  taxpayers  are  paying  for  in 
the  first  plac(? — they  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay  twice,  once  for  the  toll 
road  when  it  is  in  operation  and  for  the 
original  highway  construction  under 
this  act.  I  have  introduced  this  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  requiring  some  con- 
gressional supervision  over  this  general 
problem  that  would  require  Congres- 
sional approval  through  the  House  and 
the  Senate  committees  anytime  in  the 
future  a  toll  facility  is  being  considered 
for  integration  into  the  free  system,  so 
that  we  can  take  a  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  highway  system  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  injection  of  toll  fa- 
cilities or  toll  traps  in  the  highway  sys- 
tem in  the  future. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  have  much  disagree- 
ment with  him  on  the  question  of  re- 
imbursement. As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  providing  for  re- 
imbursement. I  would  say  that  I  agree 
with  him  that  if  you  want  to  give  New 
York  a  billion  dollars  to  take  care  of  our 
New  York  State  Thruway.  I  am  for  re- 
ducing the  bonds  and  paying  them  off, 
and  I  think  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  matter  will  be 
taken  up  before  our  committee,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  States  to  be  operating 
under  and  planning  for  integration  of 
toll  roads  into  the  free  system  under 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  false  assumption. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  others  of  this  body  in  com- 
mending the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Fallon],  for  the  splendid  leader- 
ship which  he  has  given  to  this  program, 
and  also  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills],  the  chair- 
man of  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  for  the  long  and  labor- 
ious work  which  they  have  devoted  to 
this  problem  of  a  financial  fix  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  and  making  it  possible 
to  get  this  construction  program  back 
on  schedule. 

I  do  not  want  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  think  that  this  is  my  week  to 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, but  I  do  have  some  reservations  of 
my  own  evaluation  of  his  remarks  on  the 


subject  of  reimbursement  to  the  States 
which  have  contributed  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial way  to  the  success  which  we 
have  at  this  stage  in  our  interstate  pro- 
gram. When  you  evaluate  the  figures 
on  the  more  than  10,000  miles  that  we 
now  claim  as  completed  portions  of  the 
Interstate  System,  you  would  find  that 
about  one-fourth  of  that  mileage  con- 
sists of  turnpikes  which  have  been  in-' 
corporatcd  into  the  system.  ^ 

Now,  as  of  this  date  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  borne  no  part  of  the  cost 
for  those  turnpikes.  I  think  personally 
that  in  fairness  and  in  equity  the  States 
w  hich  have  pennitted  a  fixed  section  of 
their  road  systems  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  Interstate  System  did  this  in 
their  rightful  apportionment  of  Federal 
funds. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  evaluate 
v.hat  has  happened  in  those  States.  In 
the  case  of  the  State  of  New  York,  they 
have  given  up  Uterally  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  what  would  have 
been  allocated  to  them  in  Federal  funds 
by  permitting  the  incorporation  of  the 
freeways  and  of  the  turnpikes  in  New 
York  into  the  Interstate  System.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  States  across  the 
Nation  that  have  done  this — Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Jersey,  and  Ohio.  I  think, 
has  a  big  section  that  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Interstate  System. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  only  fair 
that  these  States  be  reimbursed  in  some 
way  for  this  contribution  that  they  have 
made  to  a  finished  Interstate  System. 
Whether  that  contribution  takes  the 
form — and  the  committee  commented  to 
this  effect  I  think  appropriately — 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  giving  to 
those  States  additional  mileage  for  con- 
struction in  the  future  and  permitting 
them  to  receive  their  fair  share  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  that  construction,  or 
whether  it  takes  the  direction  of  a  reim- 
bursement of  funds,  is  a  matter  which 
we  still  have  to  decide  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anj'one  in  this 
Hall  today  who  would  dispute  the  equity 
of  some  reimbursement  formula  for 
those  States.  On  the  question  whether 
or  not  bonds  could  be  paid  off  and  the 
turnpikes  made  free,  I  think  there  will 
be  some  States  where  that  can  be  done 
at  bargain  rates  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  where  it  should  be  done.  I 
think  there  will  probably  be  other  States 
where  that  will  not  be  the  best  way  to 
get  a  dollar's  worth  of  road  from  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  this  money. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  question  which  may 
have  to  be  approached  individually  in 
many  of  the  States  and  individually  as 
to  some  of  the  turnpikes.  But  I  am  here 
today  to  say  that  I  think  tlie  committee 
did  a  wise  thing  in  recognizing  that  this 
is  an  unfinished  problem  and  in  recog- 
nizing that  we  should  give  attention  to 
it.  And  while  we  are  operating  within 
financial  limitations  today  that  make  it 
impossible  to  cross  that  bridge  today,  I 
think  they  are  right  In  saying  to  the 
Congress  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
cross  that  bridge  one  of  these  days  if  we 
are  to  deal  fairly  with  all  the  States. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman.  He  and 
I  have  been  in  agreement  on  this  from 
the  time  the  law  was  passed.  Very  few 
people  realize  that  the  interstate  road 
system  maps  were  made  up  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  in  1944,  and  be- 
cause the  gentleman's  great  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  great  State  of  New 
York  and  other  States  could  not  wait 
until  we  could  proceed  with  an  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  we  had  to  go 
ahead  on  our  own  and  build  our  own 
interstate  system.  For  that  we  are  be- 
ing penalized  today  and  have  been 
penalized. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  am  in  dis- 
agreement is  in  this  respect.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  dragged  out  for  5  years.  It 
seems  to  me  with  all  the  studies  made 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
others,  by  this  time  we  should  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to 
what  nature  of  reimbursement  should 
be  made.  But  I  think  a  determination 
should  be  made  now,  or  next  year,  as  to 
just  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  have 
been  waiting  5  years  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  there  should  be  a  decision  made. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  agree  almost  100 
percent  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Becker] 
have  said  with  reference  to  the  matter 
of  reimbursement.  But  at  this  time  I 
think  we  all  know  that  to  try  to  reim- 
burse the  States  that  have  built  their 
own  roads  and  freeways  would  add  an 
additional  $4  billion  to  the  cost  of  the 
program.  We  are  not  in  any  position, 
because  of  the  precarious  financial  con- 
dition of  the  program,  to  do  that  at  this 
time.  I  favor  moving  forward  in  this 
field  as  soon  as  we  can  see  daylight. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  we 
are  able  to  secure  an  upturn  in  the  econ- 
omy and  an  increase  in  revenues  to  our 
Federal  Government  for  the  trust  fund, 
which  we  hope  to  see  under  the  New 
Frontier  administration,  we  might  be 
able  to  cross  that  bridge  next  year. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Baldwin],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Roads 
Subcommittee  of  the  'House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  during  the  past  7  years. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  scr\'e  on  that 
committee  under  the  very  able  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Fallon].  I  have  found  him 
to  be  a  very  fair  and  very  honorable 
chairman.  I  think  this  has  been  one 
of  the  reasons  why  all  of  us  who  have 
served  on  that  particular  subcommittee 
have  found  it  such  a  pleasant  and  re- 
warding experience,  and  also  found  it  a 
constructive  one,  to  be  a  F>art  of  a  sub- 
committee that  has  had  as  its  objective 
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the  launching  and  carrying  through  of 
the  greatest  public  works  program  ever 
carried  through  by  any  nation  in  the 
entire  world. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  completion 
of  that  program  by  1972.  There  are 
those  throughout  the  country  who  would 
like  to  find  some  way  of  carrying  through 
this  program  without  causing  anybody 
to  pay  for  it.  but  that  as  a  practical 
matter  is  impossible.  If  we  are  going 
to  build  these  roads  to  the  proper  stand- 
ard, a  four-lane  standard,  with  divided 
center  line  and  with  controlled  access, 
they  have  to  be  paid  for.  This  bill  is 
probably  as  reasonable  a  means  of  doing 
it  as  any  that  could  be  worked  out. 

This  bill  provides  for  additional  au- 
thorization*  of  about  SI  1.5  bilhon  to 
complete  this  program  on  schedule. 
There  are  many  benefits  that  will  result 
from  bringing  this  program  into  reality 
as  soon  as  we  can.  The  cities  of  this 
country  today  are  being  stifled  because 
of  the  inability  of  those  cities  to  take 
care  of  the  traffic  that  comes  into  and 
out  of  those  cities.  Every  place  that  we 
build  a  four-lane  highway  with  divided 
centerline  and  controlled  access,  we  are 
aiding  those  cities  to  keep  alive  and  we 
are  aiding  the  people  who  commute  into 
and  out  of  those  cities  on  the  highways 
to  get  to  their  destinations  as  fast  as 
possible. 

We  are  saving  countless  lives.  The 
best  statistics  we  have  show  that  on  a 
four-lane  divided  highway  with  con- 
trolled access  the  number  of  deaths  per 
vehicle-mile  traveled  is  cut  by  two- 
thirds  as  compared  to  the  traffic  on  a 
two-lane  road  with  no  divided  centerline 
and  no  controlled  access.  Therefore, 
this  means  that  when  this  system  is  com- 
pleted we  will  be  saving  on  the  average 
4.000  lives  per  year  just  because  of  these 
improvements  being  brought  into  reality, 
and  in  addition  to  the  4,000  lives  saved 
probably  150,000  injuries  will  be  elimi- 
nated per  year.  These  could  be  someone 
in  your  family  or  someone  in  my  family. 
I  want  to  do  everything  po.ssible  to  elim- 
inate these  unnecessary  casualties  that 
dull  the  enthusiasm  of  everyone  for 
driving  on  our  highways  today. 

This  bill  likewise  will  make  it  possible 
for  our  country  to  grow  as  it  should  grow. 
We  are  growing  in  population  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  was  anticipated 
some  years  ago.  Our  people  have  to 
move  farther  to  find  places  to  live  in 
relationship  to  the  places  they  may  find 
to  work.  These  interstate  highways  are 
going  to  be  the  means  whereby  they  can 
do  this  as  they  can  travel  a  greater 
number  of  miles  in  the  same  period  of 
time. 

Therefore,  if  you  believe  in  keeping 
this  country  alive  and  allowing  our  high- 
way system  to  function,  there  is  no  al- 
ternative except  to  vote  for  this  bill  to 
make  this  program  possible  and  to  com- 
plete it  by  the  1972  target  date. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  my  position  with  re- 
gard to  this  bill  completely  clear.  I  am 
100  percent  in  favor  of  constructing  this 
Interstate  System,  and  constructing  it 
on  schedule.  I  think  we  should  all 
realize  that  these  new  highways  are  go- 
ing to  be  an  important  factor  in  im- 
proving highway  safety. 

Having  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  believe  I  am 
as  keenly  conscious  as  any  man  can  be 
of  the  need  for  maintaining  our  Nation's 
defenses  at  peak  capacity.  This  tre- 
mendous system  will  certainly  play  a 
distinctive  and  vital  role  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  Nation. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  will 
be  forced  to  vote  against  this  bill  be- 
cause of  its  financing  provisions.  I  can- 
not condone  or  support  a  form  of  financ- 
ing for  this  national  defense  network 
which  could  potentially  cause  a  break- 
down in  the  entire  program.  At  present 
over  80  percent  of  this  program's  gigan- 
tic cost  is  being  borne  by  taxation  of  one 
product,  and  one  product  alone — gaso- 
line. This  tax  distortion  is  made  even 
more  severe  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
governments  also  tax  gasoline,  almost  all 
of  them  at  even  higher  rates  than  the 
Federal  4 -cent  level. 

A  program  as  essential  to  the  defense 
of  our  country,  to  the  movement  of  mih- 
tary  supplies  and  troops  in  an  emergency 
or  any  time  of  sudden  need,  cannot  be 
endangered  by  overreliance  on  any 
single  tax  source. 

I  might  also  mention  that  during  my 
service  as  commander  of  the  VFW,  I  had 
occasion  to  travel  to  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  talk  with  many  repre- 
sentative Americans  of  all  income 
groups.  These  people,  veterans  of  our 
Nation's  past  wars,  are  intensely  con- 
cerned about  high  taxes.  They  do  not 
shirk  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  their  government,  any  more  than  they 
shirked  fighting  in  defense  of  our  coun- 
try in  its  hour  of  need,  but  they  would 
certainly  welcome  and  could  use  some 
tax  relief. 

A  reversion  of  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  to  3  cents  per  gallon  would  be  wel- 
come to  these  people  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  answer  to  those  critics  who 
claim  that  labeling  a  tax  increase  "tem- 
porary" is  only  a  device  for  softening  up 
the  taxpayers  for  a  permanent  increase 
in  their  burden. 

I  believe  we  would  be  strengthening 
our  Nation's  defense  and  the  public's 
faith  in  this  Congress  if  we  allowed  the 
fourth  cent  of  the  gasoline  Ux  to  ex- 
pire on  schedule. 

It  is  because  this  bill  calls  for  an  ex- 
tension of  that  tax  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port it.  I  could,  however,  support  a  bill 
incorporating  the  provisions  of  the  1959 
Highway  Act  which  calls  for  the  expira- 
tion of  the  temporary  gasoline  tax  and 
its  replacement  in  the  trust  fund  with 
the  revenues  from  certain  other  auto- 
motive excises. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DooleyI,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues,   the   gentleman 


from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  commending  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon  1,  for  his  patient 
and  persevering  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
bill.  I  also  want  to  say  publicly  that 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  SCHERER  1,  in  this  endeavor. 

After  extensive  hearings  over  a  period 
of  2  years,  followed  by  careful  delibera- 
tion. Congress  enacted  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  This  legislation 
was  responsive  to  the  overwhelming 
public  demand  for  a  realistic  solution 
to  the  mounting  costs  of  inadequate 
highways — costs  which  are  measured  in 
appalling  loss  of  lives,  money,  and  time. 
We  have  seen  highway  deaths  reach  a 
high  of  40,000  per  year,  with  injuries 
going  into  the  hundreds  of  thou.sands. 
Costs  of  accidents  have  soared  upward 
of  $5  billion  annually,  and  insurance 
costs  have  increased  to  the  equivalent 
of  18  cents  per  gallon  of  gasoline  for 
the  average  motorist.  Traffic  jams  have 
threatened  to  literally  choke  off  highway 
transportation  in  the  more  populous 
areas  of  the  country,  and  the  detrimen- 
tal effects  of  inadequate  highways  have 
been  felt  by  every  segment  of  our 
economy. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the.se  pressing 
problems,  and  the  requirements  of  our 
national  defense,  that  Congress  launched 
a  construction  program  in  1956  to  catch 
up  with  our  most  critical  highway  needs 
and  to  provide  for  completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  by  1972,  to  standards 
adequate  for  1975  traffic. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  4 '2  years.  The  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  reports  that  10.440 
miles  of  the  41,000-mile  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  already  open  to  traffic.  This  total 
includes  5,135  miles  adequate  for  1975 
traffic,  3.041  miles  adequate  for  today's 
traffic  but  requiring  further  improve- 
ment before  1975,  and  2,264  miles  of  toll 
roads  incorporated  into  the  system.  As 
of  December  31,  1960,  construction, 
right-of-way  acquisition,  or  engineering 
was  underway  on  an  additional  14.458 
miles.  Thus,  some  form  of  work  is  com- 
pleted or  underway  on  24,598  miles,  or 
about  60  percent  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. 

The  A-B-C  program  has  kept  pace 
with  work  on  the  Interstate  System. 
Since  July  1,  1956,  approximately  113,000 
miles  of  construction  contracts  have 
been  completed  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems  and  their 
urban  extensions,  and  work  is  underway 
on  more  than  21,000  additional  miles  of 
construction  contracts. 

Each  full  working  day  last  summer,  on 
our  Federal-aid  highway  systems  across 
the  Nation,  nearly  20  million  cubic  yards 
of  earth  and  rock  were  excavated  and 
most  of  it  compacted  into  embankments. 
At  this  rate,  the  Panama  Canal  could 
have  been  built  in  a  little  over  2  weeks, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power 
project  in  about  1  week.  There  have 
been  over  50.000  construction  contracts 
awarded,  and  over  I'/i  million  people 
have  been  directly  involved  in  the  opera- 
tions. 
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It  is  a  big  program,  and  it  is  on 
schedule  in  relation  to  the  revenues 
available  in  the  highway  trust  fund,  but 
its  orderly  continuation  Is  seriously 
jeopardized  by  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 
Congress  provided  temporary  financing 
in  1959,  pending  submission  this  year  of 
two  reports  to  assist  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing adequate  financing  for  comple- 
tion of  the  program.  These  reports — 
the  1961  Interstate  System  Cost  Esti- 
mate, and  the  Highway  Cost  Allocation 
Study — were  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  It  is  now  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary financing  if  the  Interstate  System 
is  to  be  completed  in  1972,  as  originally 
planned. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  6713,  In  addition  to  per- 
mitting use  of  the  airspace  above  and 
below  the  paved  surface  of  the  Interstate 
System,  would  accomplish  two  things. 
It  would  approve  the  latest  estimate  of 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System, 
which  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  interstate  funds  to  the 
States  for  fiiscal  years  1963  through  1966, 
and  it  would  increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  In- 
terstate System,  so  as  to  permit  its 
completion  by  1972. 

Interstate  funds  tr)taling  $25.44  billion 
have  been  authorized  through  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  1961  estimate  of  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System  is  $41  bil- 
lion, of  which  $37  billion  is  the  Federal 
share.  This  is  the  same  total  amouni  as 
was  estimated  in  1959,  based  upon  an 
estimate  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
1958  plus  certain  supplemental  costs.  It 
is  clearly  apparent  that  the  Federal 
share  cf  the  cost  of  completing  the  In- 
terstate System  will  be  $11.56  billion 
more  than  now  authorized.  Title  I  of 
HJl.  6713  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  this  additional  sura  and 
would  reschedule  the  amounts  of  annual 
authorizations  through  fiscal  year  1971, 
to  permit  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  by  1972.  Necessary  additional 
revenues  are  provided  by  title  II.  En- 
actment of  this  bill  will  give  continuity 
to  the  program  and  will  establish  a  firm 
basis  on  which  the  States  and  the  high- 
way industry  may  plan  their  work  in 
orderly  fashion  and  perform  their  jobs 
at  a  minimum  of  cost.  History  has 
proved  that  a  stop-and-go  or  crisis- 
to-crisis  construction  program  inevi- 
tably costs  the  owner,  in  this  case  the 
public,  substantially  more  than  a  con- 
tinuing, orderly  program. 

Highway  deaths,  injuries,  property 
damage,  and  increasing  transr>ortation 
costs  will  not  take  a  holiday  while  we 
Dostpone  essential  highway  improve- 
ments. If  we  do  not  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  act  now,  the  highway 
program  will  immediately  face  a  seri- 
ous setback.  Even  though  $2.2  billion 
are  presently  authorized  for  the  Inter- 
state System  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1963  and  1964,  the  estimated  receipts 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  are  so  defi- 
cient as  to  permit  apportioning  only 
$2  billion  for  1963  and  $1.5  billion  for 
1964.  Not  only  are  the  present  authori- 
zations grossly  inadequate  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System,  but  the 
revenues  to  be  provided  under  existing 


law  will  not  even  currently  finance  these 
authorizations.  On  page  1 1  of  the  com- 
mittee report  is  a  table  comparing  ap- 
portionments which  can  be  made  to 
each  State  for  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964 
under  existing  law  and  under  H.R.  6713. 
If  this  bill  is  not  enacted.  New  York  will 
lose  $71.1  million  for  these  2  years  and 
will  fall  that  much  behind  schedule  in 
completing  the  program.  Every  State 
will  suffer  a  proportionate  loss  in  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  and  a  proportionate  set- 
back in  their  highway  program. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  public  interest 
and  the  urgencies  of  our  economy  re- 
quire completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem on  schedule,  together  with  the 
planned  continuation  of  the  A-B-C  pro- 
gram. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
shortsightedness  in  highway  construc- 
tion. If  our  way  of  life  is  to  continue, 
we  must  take  aggressive  action  to  as- 
sure the  early  completion  of  these  trans- 
portation arteries,  which  literally  carry 
the  lifeblood  of  our  national  survival. 

It  has  often  been  said.  "We  pay  for 
good  roads  whether  we  have  them  or 
not."  This  was  never  more  true  than 
today.  In  the  year  just  ended  we  trav- 
eled on  our  highways  over  720  billion 
vehicle  miles,  and  we  spent  directly  in 
doing  that  traveling  about  $75  billion. 
One  out  of  every  seven  F>ersons  today 
works  in  a  highway  transport  industry, 
for  a  total  of  over  10  million  automotive 
jobs.  Our  motor  vehicle  transportation 
system  has  made  all  of  America  one 
gigantic  assembly  line  for  production, 
and  highways  are  vital  links  in  the  cur- 
rent pattern  of  plant  location  and  dis- 
persal. With  one-seventh  of  our  gross 
national  product  coming  from  highways 
and  relative  industries,  motor  vehicle 
transportation  has  become  so  inter- 
woven with  our  economy  and  way  of 
life  that  adequate  and  safe  highways  are 
essential  to  our  existence. 

Exp>erience  has  shown  that  on  high- 
ways of  the  interstate  type,  accident 
frequency  is  reduced  by  two-thirds  and 
accident  fatalities  by  one-half.  The 
Interstate  System  alone,  when  com- 
pleted, will  annually  save  at  least  4  000 
lives,  reduce  personal  injuries  by  150,000, 
and  result  in  savings  in  accident  costs 
of  well  over  $1  billion  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  users  of  the  Inter- 
state S^'stem,  when  it  is  completed,  will 
save  an  aggregate  of  42,000  years  of 
travel  time  and  9  billion  vehicle  starts 
and  stops  annually.  The  savings  in  op- 
erating costs  arc  estimated  to  be  at  least 
$1.25  billion  per  year. 

One  typical  example  of  such  savings  is 
shown  by  a  study  of  operating  economics 
for  trucks  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
using  the  New  York  Thruway  betw^een 
company  plants  in  Buffalo  and  Schenec- 
tady. It  was  found  their  trucks  on  the 
thruway  traveled  over  10  miles  per  horn- 
faster  than  on  parallel  routes,  saved  14 
gallons  of  fuel,  had  to  make  298  fewer 
gear  shifts,  and  69  fewer  full  stops. 
These  trucks  saved  38  miles  on  round 
trips  and  4  hours  29  minutes  in  transit 
time.  Use  of  the  thruway  also  resulted 
in  a  rebate  on  insurance  because  of  the 
lower  accident  rate.  In  another  study, 
recently  completed,  of  vehicle  operations 


on  a  16-mile  section  of  the  Schuylkill 
Expressway  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
direct  savings  to  motorists  from  new 
highway  construction  amounts  to  over 
$18  million  per  year,  enough  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  highway  in  3  years. 

There  are  other  measures  of  the  high- 
way program's  value.  The  most  obvious 
stimulus  to  the  economy  comes  from 
expenditures  made  for  highway  con- 
struction itself.  However,  this  sparks 
other  related  construction,  such  as  new- 
housing  developments,  shopping  areas, 
industrial  consti-uction.  and  all  related 
sen-ice  facilities.  Beyond  this  infiuence. 
and  perhaps  of  more  importance,  are  the 
permanent  benefits  to  business  and  the 
providing  of  new  opportunities.  New  at- 
tractive manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial sites  are  develoi>ed,  and  marginal 
land  is  converted  into  residential  areas 
in  the  w-ake  of  highway  construction, 
which  favorably  affects  land  values  all 
across  the  country. 

Highway  improvement  offers  new  op- 
portunities for  capital  investment  and 
growth.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  $650-million  worth  of  industrial, 
commercial,  and  residential  development 
has  been  attracted  to  sites  along  the 
538-mile  route  of  the  New  York  Thru- 
way.  Similarly,  within  3  years  after 
improvement  of  Massachusetts  Route 
128,  the  number  of  industrial  firms  along 
that  highway  had  increa.sed  from  39 
companies  in  operation,  with  14  others 
under  construction,  to  209  in  operation 
and  17  more  under  construction.  This 
same  growth  and  development  is  follow- 
ing construction  of  the  Interstate  System 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are,  in  addition,  many  intan- 
gible benefits  from  the  highway  program, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  wider  horizons  to  be  provided  for 
the  family,  in  greater  freedom  of  choice 
in  places  to  live,  work,  and  play,  by  mak- 
ing all  of  America  one  big  neighborhood. 

Considering  all  of  these  benefits,  it 
is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  to  post- 
pone completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem beyond  1972.  The  need  is  urgent, 
and  the  decision  is  upon  us  now.  I 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  continue  the  highway  program 
on  schedule,  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  America. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama   [Mr.  Grant  J. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
against  the  legislation  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress which  increased  the  Federal  gas- 
oline tax  on  a  temporary  basis  to  4  cents 
a  gallon. 

I  had  strong  convictions  that  the  year 
1959  was  the  year  to  draw  the  line 
against  further  Federal  invasion  of  the 
gasoline  tax  field,  a  field  of  taxation 
which  is  of  such  extreme  importance  to 
the  States  in  financing  their  own  high- 
way programs.  I  have  felt  great  and 
growing  concern  about  the  steady  and 
systematic  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  into  areas  previously  re- 
served for  the  States. 

To  the  farm  folks  in  my  district,  this 
national  highway  program  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  steady  encroachment  of 
the  Federal  power  once  the  seed  for 
such  intervention  is  allowed  to  take  root. 
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That  Is  why  I  believe  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  I  acted  wisely  in  voting  to 
check  further  expansion  of  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  in  1959.  Now,  having 
gained  possession  of  that  extra  tax, 
there  appears  to  be  great  reluctance  to 
relinquish  this  additional  revenue — even 
though  the  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  tax  was  a  temporary  measure  to 
expire  as  of  June  30  of  this  year. 

Instead  of  reducing  taxes  on  motor 
vehicle  owners  this  year,  in  accordance 
with  the  understanding  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  temporary  gasoline  tax 
increase,  the  call  has  gone  out  for  still 
more  tax  money  from  our  people.  And 
in  a  year,  or  2  years  or  3  years,  history 
tells  us  to  expect  another  demand  for 
still  more.  We  are  witnessing  here,  and 
if  we  yield  again  this  time  we  will  con- 
tinue to  witness,  the  development  of  an- 
other sector  of  persistent,  unrelenting 
erosion  of  States  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  highway  program 
is  not  being  carried  on  as  a  charitable  en- 
terprise of  a  benevolent  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Every  dime  of  that  program's 
cost  comes  from  motor  vehicle  owners  of 
Alabama  and  the  other  49  States.  The 
States  are  not  getting  any  highway 
handouts.  The  people  of  those  States 
are  paying  for  those  highway  authoriza- 
tions— and  more.  The  Nations  motor 
vehicle  owners  are  paying  nearly  $2  bil- 
hon  each  year  in  special  automotive  taxes 
that  do  not  go  for  the  road  program. 
These  automotive  taxes  are  withheld 
from  the  highway  program  and  used  for 
other  purposes. 

The  saving  grace  of  the  legislation  en- 
acted in  1959  was  supposed  to  be  that  it 
would  correct  this  injustice,  starting  with 
the  1962  fiscal  year.     From  then  on,  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  new 
automobiles  and  62 '2  percent  of  the  tax 
on  automotive  parts  and  accessories  were 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Federal 
hignway   trust  fund   and   used   for   the 
road  program.     This  revenue  was  meant 
to    take    the    place   of    the    temporary 
fourth  cent  of  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
which  was  slated  to  expire  as  of  June  30.' 
Now  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  for  this  proposal  in  all  sincerity 
believing  that  it  was  the  best  hope  of 
gettmg  fairer  play  for  their   car-   and 
truck-owning  constituents  in  the  financ- 
mg   of   the   Federal    highway   program 
find  that  they  are  being  asked  to  par- 
ticipate  in   legislation   to   continue   the 
so-called  temporary  tax. 

I  say  that  this  is  no  way  to  run  a 
government  and  no  way  to  run  a  high- 
way program.  I  say  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  conducts  its  affairs  in  this 
manner  had  better  put  its  own  house 
in  order  before  it  presumes  further  dic- 
tation to  the  States  about  the  adminis- 
tration and  handling  of  their  programs. 
With  all  its  shortcomings,  the  com- 
promise proposal  enacted  by  Congress 
m  1959  was  a  far  more  equitable  and 
fairmmded  proposition  than  the  one  we 
are  considering  today.  I  urge  you  in 
fairness  to  the  motor  vehicle  owners  of 
this  Nation,  to  keep  the  faith  by  letting 
the  terms  of  the  legislation  adopted  in 
September  of  1959  go  into  effect.  The 
measure  before  us  today  should  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
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and  Means  with  instructions  to  rewrite 
the  financing  section. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel] 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee I  should  like  to  say  that  it  has  been 
a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  un- 
der the  Honorable  George  H.  Fallon, 
chairman  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
and  under  the  Honorable  Gordon  H. 
ScHERER  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee Both  of  these  men  are  not 
only  able  and  dedicated  Members  of  the 
Congress  but  great  leaders  of  our  com- 
mittee. Both  have  done  yeoman's  serv- 
ice in  steering  the  original  Interstate 
Highway  bill  through  the  Congress. 
Without  leaders  like  these  important 
programs  like  this  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  coun- 
try would  not  be  possible. 

JUSTIFICATION 

With  one-seventh  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  coming  from  highways 
and  related  industries  and  with  our  econ- 
omy and  way  of  life  so  closely  oriented 
around  the  motor  vehicle,  adequate  and 
safe  highways  are  essential. 

The  Interstate  System,  alone,  when 
completed  will  annually  save  at  least 
4.000  lives,  reduce  personal  injuries  by 
150,000,  and  cut  economic  losses  by  $2.1 
billion.  Many  believe  these  figuies  to 
be  extremely  conservative. 

Changing  patterns  of  living  and 
working  and  the  dynamic  urbanization 
that  are  in  evidence  are  predicated  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  comprehensive- 
ness, flexibility,  and  convenience  of 
highway  transportation.  An  expand- 
ing economy  is  tied  to  highway  develop- 
ment commensurate  with  needs. 

Highways  are  vital  links  of  our  pro- 
duction hnes  in  the  current  pattern  of 
plant  location  and  dispersal. 

Actually  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost 
of  owning  and  operating  an  automobile 
goes  for  building  and  maintaining  high- 
ways. The  amount  averages  12  percent 
for  the  Nation. 

The  cost  of  insurance  and  repairs 
take  up  a  much  greater  part,  because  as 
the  late  Chief  Thomas  H.  MacDonald 
formerly  of  Iowa  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
aptly  said  many  years  ago.  "We  pay  for 
good  roads  whether  we  have  them  or 
not."  Sometimes,  in  fact  most  of  the 
time  it  costs  more  not  to  have  good  roads. 
We  are  designing  and  consti-ucting  the 
Interstate  System  for  a  time  when  there 
will  be  at  least  50  percent  more  motor 
vehicles  in  operation  than  now  and  the 
program  is  designed  so  that  the  con- 
struction will  be  completed  and  the 
system  be  connected  up  simultaneously 
in  all  the  States  when  this  added  traf- 
fic load  will  be  making  its  effects  felt. 

The  continuing  increase  in  traffic  is 
much  more  noticeable  now  than  it  was 
in  1956.  To  delay  the  completion  of  the 
interstate  past  the  design  period  would 
be  losing  the  race  against  mounting 
traffic  needs. 

All  of  the  justifications  that  existed 
for  the  Congress  to  take  the  action  it  did 
in  1956  still  exist  and  are  even  more 


evident,  plus  the  fact  the  on-site  con- 
struction and  off-site  Industrial  employ- 
ment that  would  be  furnished  by  put- 
ting the  interstate  back  on  its  original 
schedule  is  very  desirable. 

PROGRESS   AND    ABILITY    OF  THE    STATE    HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS 

The  State  highway  departments  are 
on  schedule  for  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  the  money  made  available  through 
the  trust  fund. 

In  developing  our  policy  statements, 
the  State  highway  officials  have  unani- 
mously reiterated  their  individual  and 
collective  abilities  and  capacities  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  program  by 
1972,  and  carry  on  an  equally  important 
A-B-C  Federal-aid  program  that  would 
be  increased  $25  million  annually  until 
the  annual  authorization  reaches  $1  bil- 
lion per  year. 

Both  of  these  goals  were  expressed  as 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956  and  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  hearings. 

The  State  highway  departments,  by 
policy  action,  have  called  on  the  Con- 
gress to  give  substance  to  these  state- 
ments of  mtent  in  the  form  of  adequate 
financing  so  as  to  give  the  assurances 
needed  by  the  States  and  highway  build- 
ing industry  to  properly  plan  the  pro- 
gram and  keep  the  costs  at  a  minimum. 

Forty  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments report  they  can  finance  their  re- 
spective portions  of  the  interstate  pro- 
gram at  a  level  to  complete  it  in  1972. 
based  on  the  present  pro  rata  financing. 

The  other  nine  indicate  they  can 
handle  the  program  at  the  level  re- 
quired for  the  next  biennium,  and  an- 
ticipate no  insurmountable  problems 
thereafter. 

Eight  indicate  they  probably  will  seek 
additional  highway  revenues  at  the  State 
level  this  year  and  eight  more  could 
within  the  next  year  or  so. 

In  addition  to  matching  Federal-aid 
funds,  the  States  have  responsibilities 
of  furnishing  highway  improvements  in 
addition  to  the  facilities  furnished  by 
the  Federal-aid  programs,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  all  the  State  highway 
systems,  including  completed  interstate 
projects  which  require  some  relatively 
heavy   maintenance   expenditures. 

We  must,  of  course,  keep  a  balanced 
program  of  improvement  for  all  sys- 
tems. For  this  reason,  we  believe  the 
ABC  authorizations  should  be  increased 
$25  million  annually,  instead  of  bien- 
nially, until  a  total  of  $1  billion  annually 
is  reached,  and  the  matter  should  then  be 
reviewed  by  the  Congress  as  to  progress 
and  needs  every  2  years,  instead  of 
setting  those  authorizations  for  several 
years  in  advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  importance  of  this  program, 
about  its  shortcomings  and  while  I  have 
some  convictions  about  these  I  shall  not 
comment  further  except  to  say  that  I  am 
not  completely  satisfied  with  the  financ- 
ing feature  which  I  believe  should  be 
made  more  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
cost  benefit  ratios. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation  now  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  keep  the  building 
of  the  Interstate  System  on  schedule  and 
with  the  hope  that  the  financing  phase 
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of  this  program  will  be  given  further 
study  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      [Mr. 

D.^GUEl. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
a  Federal  interstate  highway  program 
consisting  of  a  fully  integrated,  long- 
range  plan  and  construction  schedule,  as 
was  originally  conceived.  I  am  against 
this  unreasonably  expanded  and  accel- 
erated implementation  which  is  resulting 
in  the  imposition  of  higher  and  higher 
taxes  en  my  constituents  and  on  high- 
way users  nationwide. 

I  am  frequently  told  of  new  highways 
now  being  completed  that  have  no  justi- 
fication on  today's  trafBc  flows — of 
bridges  built  and  sitting  with  no  ap- 
proaches or  supporting  roads.  The 
whole  program  seems  to  be  run  on  the 
basis  of  spending  us  into  a  deficit  and 
then  using  this  deficit  as  the  justifica- 
tion for  raising  taxes. 

My  people  are  being  taxed  to  death, 
higher  local  taxes  to  pay  for  needed 
schools  and  community  services,  higher 
State  taxes  and  higher  Federal  taxes 
often  unjustified.  Our  Federal  gasoline 
tax  should  be  cut  back  to  3  cents  and 
then  the  road  program  should  be  sched- 
uled to  fit  the  revenue.  If  this  means  a 
3  or  4  year  stretchout,  no  great  harm 
will  be  done  since  we  will  not  be  closing 
up  shop  in  1972  anyway.  Surely  no  one 
believes  that  claim. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  many  miles 
of  roads  now  being  built  will  not  be 
needed  for  10  or  15  years,  we  are  not 
on  pay  as  you  go  but  rather  pay  before 
you  go,  and  in  the  case  of  the  trucking 
industry  it  is  pay  now  and  go  broke,  you 
will  never  last  to  see  the  day. 

My  constituents  are  getting  fed  up. 
Automobile  dealers  in  my  district  tell 
me  that  more  and  more  customers  are 
switching  to  compacts  in  an  effort  to 
save  on  the  gasoline  tax,  and  we  may 
well  find  that  with  gasoline  taxes  re- 
maining at  today's  high  level,  revenues 
will  fall  short  of  estimates. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  we  vote  to  re- 
commit this  bill  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  direct  that  they 
reduce  this  tax  overload  to  the  3-cent 
level  which  we  promised  back  in  1959. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
will  be  recognized  for  1*2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  '2  hours. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  491 


Kee 

Norblad 

Staggers 

Keogh 

Passman 

Steed 

Kyi 

Powell 

Thomaa 

McSween 

Riley 

Thompson,  La 

Machrowlcz 

SUer 

Tollefson 

Matthews 

Smith.  Miss. 

WiUlB 

Miller,  N.Y. 

8i)enoe 

Alford 

Oeller 

Gallagher 

Auchlncloes 

Coad 

Garland 

Breeding 

Cohelan 

Hnrsha 

Broomfleld 

Dawson 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Flynt 

Kearns 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  6713)  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  397  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  urging  adoption  of 
the  bill  before  us,  permit  me  to  lay  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Committee  as 
frankly  as  I  know  how  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  outline  the  considerations  that 
influenced  us  in  reaching  the  agreement 
which  is  title  II  of  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  matter  involved 
in  title  II,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee was  not  able  to  write  on  a  clean 
slate.  The  financing  situation  which 
confronted  us  was  that  the  total  expend- 
itures from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
taking  into  account  the  amendments  in 
title  I  of  the  present  bill,  were  estimated 
to  be  $52.5  billion.  Of  that  amount  $37 
billion  is  devoted  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, the  remainder  to  the  so-called 
A-B-C  system.  Under  the  financing 
provisions  contained  in  the  existing  law, 
on  the  other  hand,  revenue  going  into 
the  trust  fund  would  amount  to  $42.8 
billion  during  the  lifetime  of  the  trust 
fund.  This  revenue  falls  short,  as  you 
can  see,  of  the  pay-as-you-go  financing 
goal  that  the  Congress  established  in 
1956  by  approximately  $9.7  billion. 

The  problem  actually  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  $9.7  billion 
deficit  I  just  cited  was  held  down  be- 
cause present  law  proposes  to  divert 
from  revenues  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  years  1962. 
1963,  and  1964  a  total  of  $2.5  billion  of 
expected  revenue  coming  from  the 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles and  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories. 

This  diversion  was  proposed  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  in  the  act  of  1959.  At 
that  time  many  Members  of  the  House 
thought  that  some  part  of  the  automo- 
bile and  parts  and  accessories  tax  should 
be  permanently  dedicated  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

As  we  stated  in  our  committee  report 
on  the  act  of  1959,  we  did  not  foresee  that 
any  budgetary  situation  in  the  general 
fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  or  1961 
would  E>ermit  this  diversion  of  nearly  $1 
billion  a  year.  We  did  hope  things 
might  be  better  by  fiscal  1962,  and  we 
clearly  said  that  the  situation  would  be 
reexamined  at  that  time.  I  stated  on 
the  floor  in  September  of  1959 : 

It  Is  clear  that  the  transfer  of  moneys 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  highway  trust 


fund  either  during  fiscal  year  1960  or  1961 
would  only  further  increase  the  budgetary 
problems  which  we  already  face  Under 
these  circumstances,  our  committee  con- 
sidered it  unsound  to  provide  for  any  trans- 
fer of  funds  prior  to  fiscal  year  1962.  We 
did  conclude  it  feasible  to  make  the  pros- 
pective transfer  of  part  of  the  auto  excises 
and  parts  and  accessories  excises  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1962.  since  that  is  sufficiently 
far  ahead  that  plans  can  be  made  to  take 
It  Into  account  and  plans  can  be  made,  if 
necessary,  to  adjust  the  situation  as  the  fu- 
ture may  require. 

Unfortunately — and  I  say  "unfor- 
tunately' advisedly,  because  I  have  as 
much  regret  over  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing this  report  to  the  members  of  this 
Committee  as  I  could  possibly  have,  and 
certainly  as  much  regret  as  any  of  you 
have  in  hearing  the  report — unfor- 
tunately, the  long-sought  goal  of  a  large 
budgetary  surplus  seems  to  be  as  remote 
this  year  as  it  was  in  1959  when  we 
passed  the  temporary  highway  financing 
proposal.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  believed  that  the  only  responsible 
financing  measure  at  the  present  time 
was  to  remove  the  projected  diversion  of 
this  amount  of  the  automobile  and  parts 
and  accessories  tax  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  on  July  l  next  for  fiscal  years 
1962,  1963.  and  1964.  This  removal 
meant  that  the  prosp>ective  deficit  in 
the  highway  trust  fund  was  not  $9.7 
billion  but  was  increased  from  that  fig- 
ure to  $12.2  biUion.  This  was  the  prob- 
lem presented  to  the  committee. 

Now,  how  was  the  problem  resolved? 
The  major  legislative  addition  provided 
in  the  t>ill  is  a  continuation  of  the  tax 
on  gasoline  and  other  motor  fuels  at  the 
rate  of  4  cents  a  gallon.  This  rate,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  November  1959, 
under  present  law  will  revert  to  3  cents 
a  gallon  beginning  July  1  of  this  year. 
A  continuation  of  this  4 -cent  tax  rate  on 
motor  fuel  through  the  balance  of  the 
program  will  bring  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  an  additional  $8.3  billion.  Second, 
the  bill  increases  the  rate  of  the  use  tax 
which  has  to  be  paid  by  trucks  over 
26,000  pounds  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  rate  increase,  along 
with  expected  improvements  in  the  col- 
lection or  administration  of  the  tax,  is 
expected  to  add  $1.1  billion  to  the  high- 
way trust  revenues.  Third,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  the  taxes  on 
tires,  tubes,  and  tread  rubber.  It  in- 
creases the  tax  on  tires  of  the  type  used 
on  highway  vehicles  from  8  to  10  cents 
a  poimd;  on  inner  tubes  from  9  to  10 
cents  a  pound;  and  on  tread  rubber, 
commonly  referred  to  as  camelback. 
from  3  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound.  It 
Is  estimated  these  rate  changes  involv- 
ing rubber  w-ill  add  approximately  $1.1 
billion  to  the  highway  trust  fund  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  fund.  Thus.  $10.5 
billion  of  the  $12.2  billion  to  which  I 
referred  above  which  is  needed  on  the 
estimates  submitted  to  our  committee  is 
provided  by  these  items  of  tax  changes. 

In  addition  to  these  rate  changes,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  remaining  5  per- 
centage EMDints  of  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  this  dedication  will  provide 
an  additional  $1.8  billion  for  the  lifetime 
of  the  trust  fund. 
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Thus,  the  provisions  which  I  have  out- 
lined will  take  care  of  the  $12.3  billion 
requirement  and.  when  considered  in 
addition  to  the  moneys  already  expected 
to  come  into  the  trust  fund  under 
existing  law.  will  overcome  the  deficit 
that  we  were  told  existed  of  $12  2  bil- 
lion. 

In  part,  the  additional  revenues  will 
be  provided  by  the  extension  beyond 
June  30  of  1972,  for  3  months,  or  until 
September  30.  1972,  of  these  rates  of 
tax  involved  in  the  revenues  going  to 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

All  this  means  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  given  to  the  committee, 
we  have  provided  not  only  every  dollar 
that  is  anticipated  in  the  cost  of  the 
Interstate  System,  plus  the  construction 
under  the  A-B-C  program,  out  of  this 
trust  fund — we  have  not  only  provided 
every  dollar  that  we  are  told  today  that 
that  program  will  cost — but  we  have  al- 
lowed on  the  plus  side  a  margin  of  error 
of  some  $100  or  $200  million. 

Some  people  have  said  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  other  expenditures  can  be  made 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury — and  I 
assume  they  do  not  agree  that  that  is 
right,  maybe  it  is  wrong — but  they  im- 
ply that  because  of  this  we  ought  to 
finance  highways  the  same  way.  dip  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

I  would  think  thrt  there  would  be 
general  commendation  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  facing  up  to  this  difficult  part 
of  highway  construction  and  providing 
a  way  for  this  program  to  be  continued 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  this 
administration,  of  the  past  administra- 
tion, and  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  to  be  completed  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  within  the  year  1972.  We 
are  doing  it  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
by  providiruj  the  $10.5  billion  of  addi- 
tional funds,  and  only  dedicating  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $150  million  of  money 
from  the  general  fund.  I  should  think 
that  there  would  be  general  acceptance 
that  we  had  done  the  proper  thing  re- 
gardless of  what  may  have  been  done  in 
the  past  with  regard  to  s<.jie  other  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHERER.  The  minority  mem- 
beis  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
particularly  those  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  do  commend  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  that,  since  I  re- 
member the  gentleman  said  it  in  the 
committee,  and  I  appreciate  my  friend's 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  I  thought 
we  might  be  able  to  do  in  1959,  in  all 
frankness,  and  I  know  there  are  others 
who  hoped  the  same  thing  could  hap- 
pen. I  thought  maybe  what  we  could 
do  was  to  extend  this  diversion  for  these 
3  fiscal  years  through  the  balance  of  the 
program.  Do  you  know  how  much 
would  be  involved  in  transfers  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  if  we  did 
it?    Around  $11  billion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  that  we  have  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  situation  at  the  moment  and  the 
demands  on  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  that  we  know  are  immment, 
now  and  in  future  fiscal  years,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  tell  the  members  of 
this  Committee,  that  we  can  be  secure 
in  the  diversion  of  about  $1  billion  a 
year  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  this  purpose.  I  think,  frankly,  if 
we  do  that,  if  we  permit  existing  law 
to  continue  for  these  fiscal  years  I  have 
referred  to — 1962,  1963.  and  1964 — and 
certainly  we  know  with  respect  to  1962 
and  perhaps  with  respect  to  the  other 
fiscal  years — that  all  we  will  have  done 
is  to  transfer  a  deficit  from  one  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  another  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  strong 
equity  case  for  providing  this  type  of 
relief  to  highway  users,  namely,  by  pay- 
ing for  their  highways  to  the  extent  of 
$1  billion  a  year  out  of  tax  revenues 
currently  in  the  general  fund  instead  of 
continuing  the  4 -cent  gasoline  rate. 
When  the  highway  trust  fund  was 
established,  a  number  of  net  revenue 
sources  then  in  the  general  fund  were 
allocated  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 
These  amount  to  almost  $750  million  a 
year  at  current  levels  of  business.  In 
addition,  there  are  nearly  $40  million 
worth  of  highways  constructed  each 
year  in  connection  with  national  forests 
and  public  lands  which  become  a  part 
of  the  Federal-aid  system  but  which  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  general  fund.  There 
are  also  some  $60  million  of  revenue 
paid  into  the  highway  trust  fund  each 
year  with  respect  to  vehicles  that  do 
not  use  the  highways. 

This  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
started  on  the  basis  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
program.  We  have  kept  faith  with  the 
original  decision  of  the  Congress  to  keep 
it  on  that  basis.  The  so-called  Byrd 
amendment  which  was  in  the  1956  act 
is  still  in  the  law.  so  that  these  moneys 
will  not  be  apportioned  in  future  years 
except  that  there  be  money  in  prospect 
in  this  highway  trust  fund  to  pay  for 
those  costs  in  those  future  years.  The 
revenue,  therefore,  that  is  provided  in 
the  bill  keeps  it  on  the  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  the  original  objective  of  Congress 
and  the  very  heart  of  the  original  1956 
act  as  finally  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Maybo  we  have  not  done  the  proper 
thing.  Maybe  others  would  have  had 
a  different  idea  about  how  we  should 
have  worked  this  thing  out,  but  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  believes 
this  to  be  the  sound  solution.  I  have 
discus-^ed  in  some  detail  one  of  the  al- 
ternatives offered  to  our  committee  by 
many  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore us.  namely,  no  additional  costs  to 
the  highway  users,  instead  dipping  into 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury  to  let 
us  complete  the  program  that  way.  I 
have  ah-eady  tried  to  explain  why  the 
committee  did  not  go  that  route.  There 
were  others  who  thought  that  perhaps 
we  should  have  done  more,  and  I  have 
read  some  statements  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  have  placed  more  of  the  bur- 


den upon  those  involved  In  the  trucking 
industry,  Very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  went  most  carefully  into  the  recom- 
mendations that  had  been  made  to  us 
that  we  were  advised  would  have  in- 
creased the  operating  cost  of  the  truck- 
ing industry,  had  we  enacted  it,  by  1.5 
percent.  We  even  went  to  the  extent 
of  having  personnel  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  come  to  our  com- 
mittee to  give  data  on  the  financial  con- 
dition of  this  industry  with  respect  to 
its  ability  to  carry  such  an  increase  as 
was  involved  in  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Will  there  be  any  of 
tl.cse  funds  in  the  future  diverted  to 
other  purposes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  will  not  be  one 
penny  of  this  money  diverted  to  any 
purpose.  The.se  moneys  can  be  spent 
only  under  the  terms  of  the  existing  law 
In  connection  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's part  of  the  cost  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  plus  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's part  in  the  construction  of  the 
so-called  Federal -aid  sj-stem,  your  pri- 
mary secondary  system,  known  as  the 
A-B-C  system. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Under  the  existing  law. 
how  much  has  boen  diverted  from  this 
program  to  other  purposes?  That  is 
the  reason  the  fund  is  in  default. 

Mr.    MILLS.     No.     That   reason   was 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  during  the  time 
of  the  general  debate  allotted  to  them. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  me  to  discuss 
the  deficit  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  briefly. 
What  happened  was  this:  In  1956  we 
wanted  to  move  expeditiously  with  the 
establishment  of  this  Interstate  System 
Had  I  known  before  what  I  know  about 
it  now.  I  would  have  recommended  to 
the   Congress   that   Congress  delay   the 
commencement  of  that  system  until  we 
had  the  better  estimates  of  cost  that  we 
have  today  but  did  not  have  then.     I 
might  have  had  a  different  idea,  frankly, 
about  the  desirability  of  some  of  this  had 
I  known  what  I  know  today,  about  the 
costs.     I  do  not  say  I  would,  but  there 
are  Members  who  have  expressed  con- 
cern to  me  over  the  fact  that  today  it 
seems  to  cost  so  much  more  than  wo 
were   told   it  would   cost   in    1956.     But 
there  is  a  reason  for  that,  and  no  one  is 
to  be  blamed  because  we  did  not  have 
correct  information.     We  moved  so  hur- 
riedly that  we  told  our  State  highway 
departments  to  j^et  together  estimates  of 
what  it  w  ould  cost  to  do  his  job  and  have 
them  for  us  within  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks.     They  did  it  tliat  quickly. 

Thereafter,  in  1958.  when  further 
studies  of  the  costs  were  made,  they 
recognized  that  those  orignal  estmates 
were  tco  low.  That  is  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  difference  in  what  we 
thought  the  cost  would  be  in  1956.  and 
what  we  know  the  cost  will  be  today. 
But  I  will  say  this  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  there  is  not  great  differ- 
ence in  the  estimates  of  cost  today, 
they  are  no  greater,  for  constructing  this 
road  system  than  they  were  as  the  result 
of  those  studies  made  in  1958  of  actual 
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costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  we 
were  advised  there  was  some  small  re- 
duction. 

In  this  connection,  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  may  furthermore  be  in- 
terested to  know  in  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  this  sys- 
tem, we  are  averaging  now  contracts  at 
about  5  percent  less  in  cost  than  the 
highway  departments  estimated  in  1958 
these  particular  jobs  would  cost.  So  we 
are  proceeding  now  without  additional 
increases.  We  are  having  some  margin 
of  savings  In  the  letting  of  the  contracts. 

But,  what  I  had  started  to  say  was  this, 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  studies 
that  were  directed  by  the  Congress  to  be 
made  as  to  the  allocation  of  these  costs 
between  varioas  users  of  the  highway 
system,  the  Public  Roads  Bureau  de- 
veloped estimates  under  what  they  call 
the  differential  benefit  method  and  the 
incremental-cost  method,  along  with 
some  others.  I  think  these  two  that  I 
have  mentioned  are  particularly  worthy 
of  our  consideration.  I  think  they  serve 
to  give  us  some  factual  idea  of  how  to 
divide  these  costs  among  the  different 
users  of  this  program.  This  program  in 
title  II  comes  almost  between  those  two 
methods.  It  does  not  go  to  the  Incre- 
mental-cost method  because  we  felt  in 
the  committee,  or  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  members  did,  that  would  impose  too 
sharp  an  increase  on  one  segment  of 
highway  users,  too  rapidly  increasing 
their  operating  costs  when  they  were  not. 
in  the  years  we  were  looking  at,  op>er- 
ating  on  a  very  profitable  basis  anyway. 

We  have  also  done  something  here — 
and  it  was  not  suggested  to  us  and  it  was 
not  recommended — we  have  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  the  remaining  5  percent- 
age points  of  the  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and 
trailers  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Now  why  are  we  justified  in  doing 
that?  That  is  a  tax  which  we  think  is 
somewhat  different  from  a  tax  on  con- 
sumption, such  as  a  tax  on  goods,  such 
as  cosmetics,  or  sf  rvices,  such  as  tele- 
phones, having  more  relationship  to  the 
highway  program,  that  is.  Moreover,  in 
the  original  1956  act  5  percentage 
points  of  this  tax  had  already  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  highway  trust  fund — and 
we  were  here  simply  dedicating  the  re- 
mainder. But,  remember  this,  in  this 
whole  proposition  before  us  there  is  to 
be  diverted  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury,  over  the  lifetime  of  this 
program,  only  $1.8  billion  whereas  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  if 
the  contemplated  diversions  were  con- 
tinued throughout  the  lifetime  of  this 
program,  there  would  be  diversions  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
extent  of  $11  billion. 

We  will  be  in  a  position  in  the  future, 
if  the  situation  changes,  if  we  get  to 
that  fine  day  when  w^e  can  reduce  tax 
rates  or  put  surpluses  to  debt  retire- 
ment, then  we  can  make  a  decision  as 
between  tax  reduction  in  the  general 
fund  or  in  the  highway  trust  fund.  If, 
however,  we  divert  too  much  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  knowing 
that  in  the  future,  even  in  the  year  just 
immediately  ahead  of  us,  we  will  have 
a  deficit,  we  may  be  foreclosed  from  mak- 
ing reductions  in  other  taxes  in  the  gen- 


eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  that  extent. 
or  from  applying  any  surplus  to  the  debt 
retirement:  We  may,  by  such  a  course, 
be  increasing  the  Federal  debt. 

We  have  kept  faith,  we  think,  with  the 
original  purpose  the  Congress  had  in 
mind.  It  is  a  compromise,  as  most 
things  of  this  magnitude  are.  The 
President  himself  is  not  altogether 
pleased — we  know  that.  He  would  like 
for  us  not  to  have  diverts  anything 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
In  that  respect,  he  is  no  different  from 
his  predecessor  in  office.  He,  too,  sug- 
gested and  recommended  that  we  not 
divert  any  funds  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  They  know,  as  you 
and  I  know,  the  risk  involved  in  placing 
such  a  charge,  as  I  have  outlined,  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year,  approximately,  on 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
what  might  be  forthcoming  as  a  result 
of  doing  that.     The  bill  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  unless  this  bill  is  passed  and 
made  law  that  a  certain  amount  of 
money  would  of  necessity  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  general  funds  and  put 
into  this  road  fund. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  that  would  be  true,  for  3 
fiscal  years. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  this  biU  should  be- 
come law,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  time 
should  he  extended  2  years  to,  say. 
1974,  for  the  completion  of  this  highway 
program  and  without  any  additional 
tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  sir;  It  would  not; 
you  could  not  complete  it  in  that  time. 
We  were  advised  in  the  committee,  when 
that  question  was  raised,  that  if  we  did 
nothing  but  left  the  existing  law  as  it 
is  and  merely  extended  the  date  of  this 
trust  fund  to  encompass  the  time  of 
highway  construction,  that  it  would  be 
1977  or  1978  before  this  program  which 
has  been  authorized  would  be  completed. 

In  our  committee  we  did  not  feel  that 
the  time  of  completion  for  this  construc- 
tion was  exclusively  our  jurisdiction. 
This  highway  construction  program  be- 
longs to  the  Public  Works  Committee; 
it  is  in  their  jurisdiction.  Our  job  is 
to  do  the  part  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
here  in  title  II.  of  providing  funds  to 
can-y  out  the  wishes  that  are  expressed 
with  respect  to  construction  and  the 
provisions  that  the  Congress  adopts 
with  respect  to  construction.  We  know 
what  those  provisions  are.  We  have 
tried  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  in 
this  biU. 

There  is  another  factor.  "Very  frankly, 
I  am  pleased  that  so  far  it  has  been 
the  decision  not  to  extend  this  program 
for  5.  6,  or  whatever  number  of  years 
would  be  required  to  complete  it,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
get  this  behind  us  by  1972.  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  dispute  what  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  and  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
ScHERERl  said  on  the  fioor  here  today, 
what  was  said  to  our  committee,  that 
this  program  itself  means  the  saving  of 
at  least  4,000  lives  per  year.    It  means 


the  saving  of  a  tremendous  number  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  loss  of  property, 
and  in  loss  of  time.  I  could  not  bring 
myself,  I  must  say  frankly  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  to  the  conclusion  that  with 
our  exercising  only  part  of  the  juris- 
dictional responsibility  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  that  we  should  as- 
sume the  entire  responsibiUty  of  telling 
the  members  of  this  Committee,  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  we  were  not  willing  to 
complete  it  in  1972. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  pomt? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  shall  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
matter  of  saving  lives,  on  which  all  are 
agreed.  But  I  have  never  seen  figures 
which  would  prove  to  me  that  loss  of  life 
was  greater  on  the  secondary  roads  than 
it  is  on  the  superhighways. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman's  col- 
leagues on  his  side  of  the  aisle  can  give 
him  those  figures  if  he  asks  them  The 
highway  trust  fund  also  supports  the 
A-B-C  system. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: How  much  money  will  be  raised 
this  year  by  the  additional  tax  on  tires 
and  other  things  that  are  included  in 
this  bill?  What  will  be  the  annual  in- 
crease in  revenue? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  2-cent  tax  in- 
crease on  tires  will  raise  about  $64  mil- 
lion in  1962;  the  tax  increase  on  inner 
tubes  about  $2  million  in  1962;  and  the 
tax  increase  on  tread  rubber  will  pro- 
duce about  $9  million  in  1962.  The  tax 
on  gasoline  will  amount  to  around  $600 
million  or  more,  on  an  average  annual 
basis.  The  use  tax,  which  was  raised 
from  $1.50  to  $3.  rims,  per  year,  all  the 
way  from  $79  million  to  about  $108  mil- 
lion, taking  into  account  the  growth 
through  the  years.  I  gave  the  total  of 
all  these  a  while  ago.  For  the  year-by- 
year  estimates  on  each  item.  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  page  18  of  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  burden  will  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  trucking  industry? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  true  the  trucking 
industry  will  have  to  pay  some  of  this 
burden.  But  let  me  remind  the  gentle- 
man of  the  fact  that  the  trucking  in- 
dustry appears  very  much  elated  over 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  did  not  accept  every  recom- 
mendation given  it  by  the  adniinistra- 
tion  with  reference  to  the  allocation  of 
these  costs. 

Mr.  JENSEN.     I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  administration  pro- 
posal would  have  increased  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  trucking  industry.  I 
have  heard  nothing  in  opposition  fi-om 
the  trucking  industry  on  this  bill.  I 
heard  plenty  of  opposition  from  them  on 
the  original  request.  A  majority  of  our 
committee  did  this  only  because  of  the 
fact  it  was  thought  to  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  approach  to  the  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  consti-ucting  this  highway 
program,  and  we  have  done  it  in  a  way 
that  w-ill  not  impose  an  undue  burden  on 
anybody  within  our  economy. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  One  more  observation, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. He  is  a  great  legislator.  Did  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  take  any 
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cognizance  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  Ls  being  spent  on  running  these 
highways  thiough  cities  and  parts  of 
cities  where  miUions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  wasted? 

Mr.  MILL.S.  It  is  a  question  always  of 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  for  that 
e.xpenditure  or  whether  or  not.  perhaps, 
he  benefits  from  it  in  some  way.  I  know 
the  gentleman  thinks  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  waste,  but  let  me  tell  Mm  how  it 
operates,  as  we  were  told.  These  roads 
through  the  cities  are  very  expensive; 
yes.  they  are  extremely  expensive;  but 
of  the  total  cost  of  this  system  the  per- 
centage devoted  to  roads  through  and 
around  the  cities  represents  a  smaller 
percentage  than  the  percentage  of  the 
total  take  in  revenue  from  those  people. 
It  seems  to  me  the  cost  is  around  42 
percent,  the  revenue  take  from  them  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  is  44  percent. 
They  are  also  paying  these  taxes.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  accept  this  compromise 
■worked  out  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  not  on  the  basis  that  what 
we  present  to  you  is  the  ultimate  in 
legislative  advisability  and  perfection 
but  as  the  very  best  job  that  can  be  done 
in  our  committee  with  a  very  knotty 
problem,  intending  as  we  did  in  the  com- 
mittee to  see  that  with  respect  to  this 
program  at  least  the  commitments  that 
were  made  to  the  American  people  in 
1956  to  complete  it  in  1972  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  ba.sis  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Congress  in  1961.  I  urge  approval  of 
the  bill  by  the  Committee. 

I  LEGLSL.^TTVE    PROGRAM    FOR    jrEXT    WEEK 

Mr,  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  a.s  he  may  desire  to  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Mr    Halieck. 

Mr.  H.AXLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a.sked  for  this  time  in  order  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  next  week;  and  I  might  add. 
too,  as  to  the  present  situation  in  re- 
spect to  the  final  consideration  of  the 
measure  now  before  us. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  hoping  to  complete  this  bill  to- 
day. I  a.ssume  by  implication  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  that  profound  appreciation 
in  mind  if  it  is  not  completed  today  it 

rill  go  over  until  Monday. 
The  program  for  next  week  follows: 

Monday  is  District  Day.  but  there  is 
no  business.  There  will  be  no  legislative 
business  on  Monday.  So  that  we  will 
go  over  in  fact  until  Tuesday  if  we  com- 
plete the  consideration  of  the  present 
bill  today. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  take  up  H.R.  5490, 
deferment  of  reserves,  a  bill  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  H.R. 
4130,  termination  impact  of  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe. 

On  Wednesday  there  is  a  very  pleasant 
bill  coming  up  that  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  accept  a  couple  of  amendments  to. 
and  that  is  H.R.  2010.  a  continuation  of 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

Thursday,  H.R.  6090.  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Employment  Act. 

The  rest  of  the  week  is  tindetermined. 
Then  there  is  the  usual  reservation  that 


at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later.  Without  com- 
mitting myself.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
further  program,  but  I  want  that  slight 
reservation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  come  to  the 
period  in  today's  deliberations  when  we 
give  consideration  to  the  way  in  which 
we  will  pay  through  present  taxes  and 
increased  taxes  for  the  spending  that 
we  have  previously  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  title 
I  of  the  pending  bill. 

Under  title  II  of  H.R.  6713,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  $9.8  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  highway  trust 
fund  in  the  period  from  July  1,  1961. 
through  September  30,  1972.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  ex- 
plained to  the  membership,  this  addi- 
tional revenue  is  raised  through  the 
continuation  of  present  tax  rates  on 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel,  the  increase  in 
tax  rates  applicable  to  highway  tires, 
inner  tubes,  and  tread  rubber  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  the  truck  use  tax.  In 
addition,  the  life  of  the  trust  fund  and 
the  taxes  paid  into  that  fund  has  been 


extended  3  monthis  so  that  the  tei-mina- 
tion  will  occur  effective  October  1.  1972. 
The  5  percentage  points  of  the  10-per- 
cent manufacture!  s  excise  on  trucks, 
buses,  and  trailers  that  are  now  allo- 
cated to  the  general  fund  would  be  ear- 
marked for  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  completing  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  in  the  period  from 
1957  to  1972  will  be  approximately  $37 
biUion.  The  cost  of  A-B-C  roads  for  the 
same  period  is  estimated  at  $15.5  billion. 
So  that  when  we  discuss  our  Federal-aid 
highway  program  we  a.-e  talking  in  terms 
of  a  $52  billion  undertaking.  The  reve- 
nues as  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before 
us.  plus  the  revenues  that  have  been  col- 
lected under  previous  applicable  revenue 
acts,  would  amount  to  $52.6  billion  in 
taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  bill  before  the  Committee  represents 
a  significant  improvement  over  the  pro- 
posal for  highway  financing  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  For 
the  information  of  the  membership.  I 
will  insert  a  table  that  is  explanatory  of 
present  law.  the  President's  message,  and 
the  tax  proposals  contained  in  title  n  of 
H.R.  6713.  I  wUl  also  include  explana- 
tory material  relative  to  expenditures 
and  revenues  under  the  program. 


Highway  financing^—TiUe  II  of  H.R.  6713 
I.  T.OCES 


Article  laxe-l                                            Unit  of  tax 

Present  law 

Presl'lent's 
messare 

um 

1.  Gasoline 

Cents  p«r  gaHon 

'io 

'10.04 

"  .04 

l.SO 

.08 

.09 

.03 

10  04 
.07 
5.  UO 
.10 
.10 
.10 

2.  Diesel  fuel 

10  04 

3.  Trucks  over  36,000  |<ounds 

Per  1.000  riounds. 

Per  pouou 

.04 

4.  Highwiy  tires.. 

3.00 

5.  Inner  luf  e-! . 

flo 

.  10 

«).  Tread  rubber 

•  In         

.  10 



.05 

•  Sche'Iuleil  to  be  3  cents  rw  pallon  effcrtlve  July  1,  19«1. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tax  schedule  the 
following  tax  adjustments  are  oX  signifi- 
cance: 

1.  Trucks,  buses,  and  trailers — present 
rate  Is  10  percent  of  manufacturer's  sales 
price  of  which  one-half  goe«  to  general 
fund  and  one-half  to  the  highway  trust 
fimd.  Under  bill  entire  10  percent  goes  to 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

2.  Highway  trust  fund — under  present 
law  scheduled  to  terminate  June  30.  1972. 
and  the  bill  would  extend  it  to  September 
30,  1972. 

3.  Automobiles  and  parts — present  rates 
are  10  percent  and  8  percent  respectively. 
Present  law  provides  that  5  percentage 
points  of  each  would  go  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  effective  July  1,  1961.  and  the 
bill  woxild  continue  these  taxes  in  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

4.  The  President  proposed  to  divert  avia- 
tion fuel  taxes  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  to  charge  certain  highway  costs 
to  the  trust  fund.    No  action. 

n.    EXPEXDrrURES     and     RE\'ENT7ES 

1.  The  net  total  revenues  added  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  by  the  bill  amounts 
to  $9.8  billion  in  the  period  July  1.  1961  to 
September  30,  1972. 

2.  Co6t  of  completing  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  from  1957  to  1972  is  estimated 
at  »37  billion.  The  cost  for  A-B-C  roads  la 
$15.5  billion.  These  figures  are  Federal 
costs. 


Under    proposed    legislation    the     revenues 
would  be  $52.6  billion. 

4.  Spending  In  the  period  July  1,  1956.  to 
June  30.  1961,  on  the  Interstate  System 
amounted  to  $6.1  billion  and  In  the  future  is 
scheduled  to  be  $30.9  blUlon.  Similar  figures 
for  the  A-B-C  system  are  $4  8  billion  and 
$10.7  billion. 

5.  Allocations  of  cost  according  to  tax 
source  and  highway  user  on  a  percentage 
basis  for  the  period  under  the  bill  of  July  1, 
1961.  through  September  30,  1972,  are  as 
f  oUows : 

Tax   source    basU 
Source:  Percent 

Gasoline 71.  5 

Diesel 3  7 

Trucks,  etc 2  8.6 

Tires ""  10.  6 

Tubes .5 

Tread  rubber .9 

Truck  use  tax 4.3 


Total. 


Type  user: 

Autos 

Buses 

Trucks: 

Light... 

Medltmi. 

Heavy 


Highway  user   basis 


100 

Percent 
61 


8 

7 
22 


Total. 


100 


^.^..  .^...  .0  LUC  ubuai  reservation  tnat         3.  Revenues    under   pre.sent   law    for    the 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up     period  1957-72  are  esttaatS  at  $41.8  buiion 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  Joined  with  some  of 
my  committee  colleagues  in  filing  mi- 
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o?  H  r''6'7T3  becri^eT^m'^nwilliS  S  l'"''  ''''''  '^"  ^  l'''^  ^°"^'  '^"'  '^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^he  minority  views  that  are 

or  rt.K.  ojiJ  Decause  I  am  unwilling  to  financing  recommendations  approved  by  in  the  report  on  page  26  that  exoress  a 

S'rS  °ov     "aTe^ '"dtS'l  ZuZ  ^he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meam  give,  imie   different  v^Sonfrom'Xrwe 

aireaay    overiaxea    citizens.     I    believe  iiisufficient  consideration  to  the  owner  of  have  heard  already  though  I  must  sav  I 

that  if  the  American  people  want  a  $52  the  -family  car."    I  believe  that  an  equal  share  manv  of  Uie  VS^Tthat^^e  ien 

billion  highway  Program,  then  we  should  distribution  of  highway  user  taxes  under  expressed  today  by  members  of  the  Com^ 

spend  less  on  other  things  so  that  we  the  proposals  in  the  bill  should  have  in-  mittee   on   Ways   Sid  Mel^s   and   the 

incVa^STa'xa^'Jorand^Snrhe'r^^^^^  '^"'?^  %  ^''"^"  '°  '^^  '"^"'  '^'^''^'  '''^'  °^  °^^  distinguShfd  Slleiues'on 

increased  taxation  and  within  the  frame-  gasoline  tax.  the  Committee  on  Public  Works     I  do 

'^°'''.°H   .^.H^l"'t?   ^'''^^^^-   }^  "^  ""^  Although  I  signed  the  minority  report,  think  there  is  another  side    or  several 
view  that  the  highway  user  taxes  not  there   is   logic   in   the   conclusion   that  sides,  to  this  that  at  least  you'might  want 
presently   earmarked   for   the   Highway  trucks  should  contribute  something  more  to  consider  regardless  of  what  you  ulU- 
Trust  Fund  should  be  used  for  highway  than  at  present  over  and  above  the  tax  mately  do,  and  what  you  will  find  on 
purposes   and   thi:s   would  provide   ade-  on  passenger  cars.     For  that  reason  I  page  26  pretty  well  presents  those  views 
quate  revenue  to  complete  our  highway  approve  the  action  of  the  committee  in  Mr.  Chairman   I  do  not  believe  there 
system  on  schedule^    It  is  true  that  this  raising  the  truck  use  tax  from  $1.50  to  is  anyone,  certainly  not  the  gentleman 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  general  $3    per    thousand    pounds    over    26.000  speaking,  who   is   against   highways  or 
funds  of  the  Treasury,  but  on  this  point  pounds  but  it  should  be  part  of  a  formula  against  this  program  or  lacks  the  dedica- 
I  would  make  it  clear  that  it  will  be  my  which   includes  a   3-cent  gasoline  tax.  tion  that  our  distinguished  chairman  ex- 
purpose  during  the  present  Congress  to  The  increase  on  tires  and  tubes  can  also  pressed   when  he  says  he  would  like  to 
vote   for   sufficient   economy   in   public  be  justified  for  the  same  reason.  see  this  program  built  and  built  on  time 
spending  that  I  will  be  consistent  with  There   is   a   great  segment   of  small  if  possible.    I  am  among  those  however 
my  conviction  that  a  balanced  budget  is  business  involved  in  the  retreading  of  that  really  believes  the  burden  of  taxa- 

A/r     ni°               T^^"^i^'  tires.    The  original  proposal  to  raise  the  tion  now  is  so  hea\T  that  it  is  stifling 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  will  not  take  further  ^^x   on  retread   rubber  to   8   cents   per  the  enterprise  of  our  country      Indeed 

tune  of  the  membership  to  elaborate  on  pound  could  easily  have  been  ruinous  to  if  I  could  paraphrase  it.  we  wUl  come 

my  opposition  to  the  pending  proposal,  these  small  concerns  and  destroyed  the  through,  and  we  have  come  through  be- 

The  minority  views  begin  on  page  26  present  competitive  advantage  over  new  fore,  and  we  will  have  more  taxation 

of  the  committee  report  and  I  commend  cheaper  tires.    For  that  reason  it  seems  recessions,  a  phrase  I  coined  to  describe 

their  reading  to  my  colleagues.    I  am  that  the  present  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  what  I  beheve  is  the  sickness  in  our  econ- 

convinced  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  oupht  to  be  continued  without  a  raise,  omy  today.    There  is  too  much  Govcrn- 

the  economic  strength  of  our  great  Na-  ^j^g   sa^e   rea.soning   applies   to   the  ment   spending,    then   reflected   in   too 

tion.  It  is  imperative  that  we  begin  to  ^ipg^j  qj  keeping  the  diesel  fuel  tax  at  heavy  a  tax  burden  on  our  people,  in- 

think  in  terms  of  how  we  can  tax  less  the  same  rate  as  the  gasoline  tax.    Many  eluding  small  business.    And.  because  I 

rather  than  how  we  can  tax  more.    I  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  feel  it  so  keenly.  I  believe  the  time  has 

am  opposed  to  the  favorable  House  con-  developing   the   economical   advantages  come  to  think  a  httle  bit  further,  like 

sideration  of  this  legislation.  ^f  digsel  engines.     To  have  raised  the  a  family  does  when  it  needs  an  addi- 

Mr.   MASON.     Mr.   Chairman.   I   ask  diesel  fuel  tax  higher  than  the  gasoline  tional  car  or  something  else.    We  should 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  tax  would  be  using  the  tax  power  to  trim  our  expenditures  to  fit  the  pocket- 

my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  destroy  this  competitive  feature.    I  am  book.    When  Members  take  the  floor  and 

matter  and  tables.  happy  that  the  committee  bill  has  elimi-  tell  you  that  this  will  save  4.000  lives.  I 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  nated  any  differential  between  these  two  categorically  challenge  that  fact.    I  could 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  taxes.  riot  disprove  it  any  more  tlian  they  can 

Illinois?  rpj^g  committee  bill  recognizes  the  ap-  Prove  it.    U  lives  will  be  saved— and  God 

There  was  no  objection.  propriateness  of  allocating  further  por-  knows  we  are  all  for  that— then  I  say, 

Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  tions  of  the  excise  taxes  to  the  highway  let  us  put  the  money  in  the  program, 

such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle-  trust  fund.    But  this  recognition  falls  but  do  not  think  that  we  can  then  spend 

man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BettsI.  gj^grt  of  allocating  a  sufficient  amount,  increased  amounts  of  money  on  every 

Mr.  BETTS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  j  agree  that  no  part  of  financing  the  other  kind  of  social  and  welfare  program 

this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  program  Federal  highway  should  be  met  by  deficit  at  the  same  time,  if  you  want  to  balance 

w  hich  I  would  Iik(;  to  have  had  the  op-  spending.    However,    it    is    difficult    to  the  budget  and  keep  our  economy  strong, 

portunity  to  offer  as  a  substitute  with  reconcile    the   recent    appropriation    of  We  had  testimony  before  our  committee 

the  following  provisions:  jgoo  million  for  an  admittedly  unknown,  which  many  of  you  may  not  know  about 

Tax :                                                   Revenue  unplanned,  and  untried  program  in  Latin  but  intimately  touches  each  of  your  com- 

3  cents  fuel $1,800,000,000  America   with   the   refusal   to   transfer  munities.     As  an  example,  the  lumber 

3   cents  per  pound   tread  sufficient  user  tax  revenue  from  the  gen-  industrj-  came  before  us.     They  use  big 

rubber 15,000.000  pj-gj  f^nd  for  a  planned  program  in  our  trucks.     They  said  that  the  lumber  in- 

9  cents  per  pound  tu-es..        315,000.000  ^^^  country     After  all    the  President  dustry    is    operating    in    areas    already 

tubc^  ^'  ^"""^  ^''''"         16  ono  nno  said  that  our  highway  program  "is  in  designated  depressed  areas.    They  said, 

$3   per  "thousand"  pouni;         16.000,000  ^^^^^  „    p^rthcrmore.  all  witnesses  be-  "We  are  not  making  money,  and  now 

use  tax                                  120  000  000  fore   the   committee   conceded   that   at  you  are  going  to  raise  our  taxes."     And, 

Allocation  of  one-half  of             '       '  least  8  percent  of  highway  benefits  are  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  ap- 

exclse    tax    to    highway  nonuser     benefits,     including     defense,  propriating    for    depressed    areas,    look 

trust  fund. 840,000,000  which  supports  the  use  of  general  funds  what  you  are  doing.    You  are  increasing 

to  a  limited  extent  the  taxes  of  the  people  in  the  depressed 

'^°*^^-— 3.106,000.000  J  ^^  g^j.^  everyone  wants  good  high-  areas.    The  taxes  are  already  too  high. 

It   will   be   noted   that  this  propo.-^al  ways       including      myself.       However,  ^ut  you  are  increasing  them  still  more 

would  not  fall  too  far  short  of  the  reve-  strangely  enough.  I  find  no  enthusiasm  today.    Isn't  it  contradictory  and  harm- 

nue  necessary  to  complete  the  highway  for  the  program.    I  believe  I  am  safe  in  ^^1  to  increase  taxes  which  depresses  m- 

program    on    schedule    the    stretch-out  saying  that  I  have  received  few  if  any  dustry  and  then  extend  subsidies  to  aid 

would  be  slight  but  not  dangerous.  letters  from  my  constituents  urging  sup-  them. 

My  main  objection  to  the  committee  port  of  the  program.    I  offer  this  ob-  The  people  in  the  retread  business  say 

bill  is  that  it  tends  to  highlight  the  ad-  scrvation  only  as  something  to  be  con-  that  they  are  in  trouble.     Some  of  the 

mitted  plight  of  the  trucking  industry  sidered  in  deciding  whether  we  should  best  operators  in  the  country  so  testify, 

without  giving  adequate  concern  to  the  go  "all  out"  to  meet  any  given  deadline.  There  is  one  in  St.  Louis,  for  instance, 

millions  of  pa.ssenger  car  owners.  Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  They  are  having  trouble  making   both 

I  agree  that  the  proposed  tax  increases  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ends  meet.     So  today  you  are  proposing 

recommended  in  the  President's  highway  [Mr.  Alger].  to  raise  the  cost  of  their  doing  business, 

message    would    have    been    a    serious  Mr.  ALGER.    Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  I  do  not  know  how  my  colleagues  can 

threat  to  the  operation  of  trucks.   How-  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  mem-  do  this  with  so  little  concern,  as  though 
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the  taxes  paid  by  our  businessmen  were 
not  a  part  of  the  final  cost  of  doing  lousi- 
ness. Indeed,  I  challenge  you  to  tell  me 
that  that  is  not  actually  the  case,  caus- 
ing some  of  them  perhaps  to  have  dif- 
ficulty to  break  even,  and  causing  some 
of  them  to  lose  money  and  possibly  go 
out  of  business. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  truckers.  My 
chairman,  I  think,  might  contradict  this, 
or  at  least  challenge  me  in  this  part  of 
my  presentation,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  I  see  the  situation  relative  to  the 
truckers.  I  have  no  financial  interest 
in  the  truckers.  I  am  just  stating  what 
I  have  heard  during  the  hearings.  This 
is  what  the  hearings  will  show  and.  if  I 
am  wrong,  I  hope  some  member  of  the 
committee  will  challenge  me  on  this 
point. 

It  was  shown  to  us  by  financial  state- 
ments, many  of  which  are  in  the  hear- 
ings, that  the  truckers  are  having  finan- 
cial trouble.  Many  of  them  are  not 
making  both  ends  meet.  Some  of  them 
are  just  breaking  even.  Are  they  all 
poor  businessmen?  Maybe  so,  but  I 
doubt  it.  The  figures  show  that  in  their 
recent  best  year  they  made  3.5  percent. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of  margin 
that  you  would  call  good,  sound  busi- 
ness. In  any  event,  they  convinced  me 
that  they  could  not  absorb  the  additional 
tax. 

Mr.  BECKER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?     I  want  to  inject  some- 
thing here  on  this  side  of  the  argument 
I  Mr.  ALGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BECKER.  On  Monday  night,  be- 
fore the  Empire  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Professor  Landis,  who  was 
charged  by  this  administration  with 
overhauling  the  regulatory  agencies, 
said,  in  his  own  words,  that  the  truck- 
ing industry  is  in  trouble,  in  financial 
trouble.  But  he  did  not  say  that  this 
additional  tax  would  put  them  in  further 
trouble  or  out  of  business. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?? 

Mr.  ALGER.     I  vield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  True  it  is,  the  truck- 
ing mdustry  vigorously  opposed  the  taxes 
recommended  by  the  administration.  As 

I  understand  it.  the  trucking  industry 
today  is  satisfied  with  the  taxes  recom- 
mended in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  appreciate  this  additional  in- 
formation, which  was  unknown  to  me. 

II  it  is  true.  I  think  it  would  have  a 
material  bearing  on  this  bill.  But  again 
I  must  restate  what  I  have  learned  in 
committee.  I  am  merely  telling  you  what 
was  developed  in  the  hearings  and  each 
man  can  take  his  own  position  on  it 
Certainly  I  respect  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  fMr.  SchererI  in  whatever  posi- 
tion he  takes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tie  down  the 
point  that  I  have  just  made.  The 
truckers  told  us,  because  of  the  present 
cost  of  operation  and  because  of  the 
present  taxes  which  are  very  heavy,  they 
are  having  trouble  making  both  '  ends 
meet,  at  least  in  some  instances  In 
any  event,  they  convinced  me  that  they 
cannot  absorb  further  taxes. 

Now.  someone  might  say,  all  right, 
like  any  other  business,  let  them  pass 
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them  on.  Can  they  do  this?  We  had 
before  us  members  of  the  ICC  who  said, 
in  good  conscience,  and  in  answer  to 
direct  questions,  that  the  truckers  can- 
not pass  on  this  increased  cost  of  doing 
business  caused  by  these  taxes,  without 
losing  that  same  amount  of  business  to 
other  modes  of  transportation.  They 
would  know  better  than  I  what  they 
had  in  mind  in  making  that  statement. 
I  am  only  reporting  to  you  that  I  am 
convinced  that  they  think  that  the  truck- 
ers will  be  hurt  by  an  increase  of  the 
taxes. 

Certainly  this  tax  increase  is  not  as 
heavy  as  the  administration  requested. 
I  realize  that,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
another  thing  in   this   general  connec- 
tion.   I  do  not  think  the  motorists  ought 
to  be  saddled  with  additional  taxes.     I 
think   the    1-cent   extra   tax   should   be 
allowed  to  expire.    That  is  my  opinion. 
I  believe  in  helping  the  motoring  public. 
I  believe  even  in  cutting  down  some  of 
those  taxes.    Certainly  that  would  help 
the  people  of  modest  income  who  need 
this  kind  of  help,  and  I  am  all  for  them. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
constructive  suggestion.    I  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  fallacies  as  I  see  them. 
While   we  all  believe  in  pay-as-you-go 
as  a  general  principle,  and  I  am  one  of 
those    who    supported    that    theory    all 
along — even    when    my    administration 
wanted  a  bond  program.  I  was  on  the 
other  side — but  I  must  confess  to  you, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  this,  that  this 
is   not   pay-as-you-go.     So   far   as    the 
truckers  and  others  are  concerned,  it  is 
pay-bcfore-you-go.      We    are    going    to 
levy  taxes  to  build  highways,  the  use  of 
which  highway  u^ers  do  not  have  while 
they  are  paying  the  tax,  until  they  are 
completed.    As  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out.  since  there  are  many  general  bene- 
fits to  the  public  it  would  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  some  of  this  money  come 
from  the  General  Treasury. 

In  telling  you  this,  may  I  say  I  have 
consistently  made  this  point.  Because  I 
have  voted  against  many  of  the  pro- 
grams to  spend  more  money,  I  think  I 
have  the  right  to  make  this  suggestion 
in  all  consistency.  We  must  keep  our 
budget  balanced.  So  we  should  cut 
down  on  less  necessary  programs. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  the 
excise  taxes.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  additional  money 
could  be  diverted  annually  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  that  is  now  being  paid  by  the 
highway  users  in  excise  taxes  up  to  $L6 
billion  and  put  into  the  program.  Some 
m.ay  say  this  money  being  paid  by  high- 
way users  should  not  go  into  the  spend- 
ing on  highways.  I  certainly  would  re- 
spect this  view,  but  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  being  paid  in 
by  highway  users  that  is  not  going  into 
the  construction  of  highways.  I  do  not, 
myself,  beUeve  that  all  this  money 
should  go  into  paying  for  highways,  but  I 
do  want  to  make  the  point  that  more  can 
be  diverted  and  should,  because  as  I  un- 
derstood the  chairman  earlier,  he  took 
issue  over  the  diversion  of  funds.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  some  merit  to  the  position 
that  some  funds  can  be  diverted  that  are 
now  being  paid  in  without  the  need  for 
increasing  taxes. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  taking  issue 
with  is  the  thought  expressed  In  our 
committee  by  several  witnesses,  as  the 
gentleman  will  remember,  that  we  can 
have  all  this  merely  by  transferring 
funds  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  I  take  issue  with  that  type 
of  diversion  at  a  time  when  it  merely 
transposes  deficits  from  one  fund  to  an- 
other fund.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  also  dishkes  that. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  certainly  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  over  deficit  financ- 
ing. I  certainly  do  share  that  view. 
But  I  must  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  since  1955  we 
have  Increased  nondefense  expenditures 
2  to  1  over  defense  expenditures,  at  a 
time  when  we  say  we  are  girding  our- 
selves for  this  struggle  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

My  own  position,  and  I  respectfully 
differ  with  the  chairman  on  this  ac- 
count, is  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  in  other  programs.  If  we  would 
save  these  lives  on  the  highways,  as  some 
allege,  then  I  believe  this  bill  has  pri- 
ority and  should  get  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  whereas  some  of  our 
other  welfare  programs  could  take  less 
amounts  at  this  time  in  order  to  finish 
the  highway  program.  So  again  I  think 
a_  balance  can  be  struck  by  taking  out 
o"  the  General  Treasury  excise  taxes  and 
funds  of  money  paid  by  the  highway 
users  into  this  program  without  in- 
creasing the  burden  laid  on  our  tax- 
payers. 

Further,  if  we  cannot  increase  the 
amount  of  money  without  increasing  the 
taxes.  I  say  stretch  the  time  out.  Here 
we  have  a  divergence  of  opinion.  I  do 
not  share  the  concern  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  that  a  stretch-out  would  be 
too  bad.  As  our  economy  grows  and 
tax  receipts  grow,  in  a  few  years  there 
may  be  additional  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram before  the  10-year  period  is  out 
or  before  it  is  finished  in  1972.  We  may 
even  exercise  self-discipline  in  this  body 
on  the  spending  on  other  bills,  so  we 
would  have  the  money  for  the  highway 
program. 

I  also  feel  that  the  90-10  percent  rela- 
tionship between  Federal  and  State  con- 
tributions deserves  further  study.  I 
commend  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  told  us  that  in 
their  opinion  there  was  no  need  for  such 
a  change,  but  I  believe  additional  money 
is  being  spent  that  could  be  saved  if  the 
States  had  a  little  larger  stake  in  it. 
There  i$  an  elemental  incentive  in  the 
States  paying  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
cost. 

Further.  I  believe  that  before  we  raise 
the  taxes  on  the  people  to  pay  for  the 
highways  we  ought  to  have  the  findings 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  Public  Works  on 
the  expenditures  irregularities,  whatever 
they  may  be.  We  might  be  spending 
less  on  the  present  program  depending 
on  what  those  findings  are.  yet  we  go 
right  ahead  here  raising  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  these  expenditures.    We  are  in 
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effect  condoning,  if  not  covering  up. 
mistakes,  waste,  and  irregularities,  if 
such  there  are. 

There  are  other  matters  I  have  some 
concern  about,  the  reimbursement  for 
utility  relocation,  the  cost  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  law,  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  sets  the  wages,  the  prevailing 
wages,  together  with  the  State.  These 
need  more  study.  I  realize  that  is  in 
the  area  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  but  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  must  responsibly  be 
interested  since  we  are  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill.  I  am  not  going  to  increase  the  taxes 
in  this  program.  Tlie  tax  burden  al- 
ready is  too  heavy. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Becker  1. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
report  on  page  12  there  are  a  few  para- 
graphs dealing  with  the  question  of 
reimbursement  to  the  States  for  high- 
ways built  on  the  Interstate  System  prior 
to  1956,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  this  program.  Now.  at  that  time  and 
prior  tc  that  time.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  I  have 
thought  from  the  time  this  program 
came  before  the  committee  in  1954.  1955, 
and  1956  to  provide  for  recognition  of 
reimbursement  to  those  States,  and  we 
finally  put  in  a  section  in  the  bill  to 
provide  for  reimbursement,  establishing 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
States  would  be  reimbursed  and  that  the 
Secretary'  of  Commerce  be  empowered 
to  make  a  study  as  to  mileage  and  cost 
reimbursement.  In  the  present  report, 
and  I  ask  you  to  just  listen  to  the  words 
expressed  here,  the  language  in  part  is 
as  follows: 

The  committee  agreed  at  the  present  time 
any  definite  resolution  of  the  question  of 
State  reimbursement  by  Congress  should  be 
deferred  until  a  later  date. 

Five  years  have  gone  by.  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  later  date  means.  I  am 
not  asking  at  this  time  that  we  include 
the  money  in  this  bill  or  that  we  include 
the  mileage  in  this  bill,  but  I  think  the 
time  is  now  ripe  that  we  include  in  this 
or  any  legislation  that  the  States  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  the  highways  that 
they  have  built  on  the  Interstate  System. 
Take  my  own  State  of  New  York  as  a 
case  in  point.  Under  the  act  of  1944, 
when  the  Interstate  System  map  was 
established.  New  York  State  was  entitled 
to  1.200  miles.  Under  that  program, 
however,  because  the  Congress  did  not 
act  to  provide  any  means  to  build  the 
Interstate  System,  we  and  many  other 
States  could  not  wait  and  we  proceeded 
to  build  highways.  And  one  highway  in 
New  York  State,  known  as  the  New  York 
State  Thruway.  a  highway  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Nation,  extending  for 
about  500  miles  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State  at  Buffalo  all  the  way  to 
New  York  City,  on  that  particular  one 
highway.  New  York  State  was  entitled 
to  reimbursement  of  approximately  $1 
billion.  If  we  do  not  get  the  reimburse- 
ment because  it  is  now  a  toll  highway, 
we  certainly  are  entitled  to  the  mileage 
that  was  deleted  from  the  bill  in  1956. 


We  are  now  only  getting  750  miles  in- 
stead of  1,200  miles.  I  say  the  time  is 
here  now  when  we  should  haAe  recog- 
nized this  long  before  the  5  years  have 
elapsed,  and  this  recognition  should  be 
put  in  legislation.  That  even  after  this 
system  is  completed,  a  system  of  reim- 
bursement to  the  States  should  be  rec- 
ognized by  legislation  and  all  the  States 
that  are  entitled  to  this  should  be  reim- 
bursed for  these  sums  of  money,  or  extra 
mileage. 

One  other  thing,  I  do  not  believe  this 
highway  system  date  of  1972  is  sacred. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1972  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  additional  tax  encom- 
passed in  this  legislation.  I  want  to  say 
this,  in  the  area  where  I  live,  outside  of 
New  York  City,  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  daily  have  to  travel 
to  and  from  their  places  of  work,  work- 
ing people,  upon  whom  you  are  going  to 
continue  this  tax  and  increase  the  tax 
and  thus  increase  the  cost  of  their 
transportation  to  go  to  work  in  order 
to  make  their  livelihood.  This  I  cannot 
support  at  this  time. 

Another  part  of  this  program  that  I 
do  not  understand  is  the  sacrosanct 
method  of  looking  at  this,  or  that  this  is 
a  so-called  pay-as-you-go  proposition. 
In  this  legislation  you  have  pay-as-you- 
go.  You  have  deficit  spending  and  you 
have  diversification  of  funds  all  encom- 
passed m  one  piece  of  legislation. 

I  have  consistently  voted  through  the 
years  against  deficit  spending  bills.  I 
have  voted  against  back-door  spending, 
and  there  will  be  billions  of  dollars  more 
of  back-door  spending  programs  for 
which  no  tax  will  be  provided.  So  why 
is  this  so  sacred  that  we  must  continue 
to  finish  this  on  a  certain  date  and  pro- 
vide all  the  funds  at  this  time  when,  as 
was  just  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  moment  ago,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  in  this  partic- 
ular session,  and  I  know  we  will  be,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  spend  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  for  national  defense  in  this 
fight  for  survival  in  the  life  and  death 
struggle  against  communism. 

Why  should  we  then  impose  additional 
taxes  for  this  type  of  program  when  we 
should  be  reserving  every  dollar  we  can 
scrape  together  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  future  national  defense,  not  only  of 
our  own  country  but  also  of  the  free 
world  which  is  so  vital  today? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Why  should  we  not 
stretch  out  this  program? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  cannot  understand 
any  reason  why  we  should  not. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  want  to  tell  you 
why  we  should.  The  experts  who  know 
their  business  say  that  this  program  if 
voted  will  save  in  1  year  42,000  years  of 
traveltime  of  the  public,  4,000  lives,  and 
cut  expenses  by  $151,000  and  cut  back 
economic  losses  by  $2.1  billion. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
that  the  public  cannot  eat  these  statis- 
tics. Professor  Landis,  employed  by  this 
administration  to  study  regulating  agen- 
cies in  this  field,  said  before  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  Monday  evening  that 


not  only  the  trucking  industry,  but  also 
the  airplane  industry,  and  the  railroad 
industry  are  in  serious  trouble  today  and 
are  almost  unable  to  exist  under  the 
present  form  of  operation.  How  are 
they  going  to  exist  under  the  burden  of 
greater  taxes  and  higher  costs  that  are 
going  to  surely  be  placed  upon  the  backs 
of  everybody? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

FIRST  AND  NECESSARY  THINGS  FIRST — HIGHWAYS 
SECOND  TO  NATIONAL  DETENSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  things  we  learn  by  ex- 
perience, which  is  the  hard  way.  One 
thing  I  seem  to  have  learned,  and  that  Is 
that  our  leaders  on  both  sides  have  some 
very  diflBcult  tasks  to  perform,  burdens 
to  bear  that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  even 
get  a  chance  to  look  at;  and,  naturally, 
being  busy  outside,  coming  along  after 
a  bill  has  been  under  consideration.  I 
would  not  say  they  are  impatient,  but 
they  do  sometimes  seem  to  wish  us  to 
proceed  a  little  faister,  get  through  for 
the  day.  That  is  a  commendable  desire, 
but,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  here 
much  of  the  time  during  debate  and  that 
they  just  cannot  do  because  of  their 
other  duties,  sometimes  some  of  us — well, 
I  will  strike  out  the  "some  of  us" — some- 
times your  humble  servant  grows  a  little 
impatient  because  of  the  api>arent  im- 
patience exhibited  by  some  of  the  leaders 
when  it,  in  their  opinion,  Is  time  to  close 
debate.  Sometimes  some  of  us — there 
are  one  or  two  of  us — well.  I  think  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  will 
join  me — there  are  two  of  us  who 
would  like  to  have  an  opF>ortunity  to 
advance 

Mr.  GROSS.     Talk. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes, 
talk,  whether  we  say  anything  or  not. 
And  our  present  Supreme  Court  has  in 
some  cases  gone  a  long,  long  way  in  sup- 
port of  the  first  amendment,  the  right 
to  free  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  done  a  very,  very  excellent  job  of 
explaining  this  bill  and  the  reasons  it 
was  reported  out.  From  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  as  to  how  this  bill  was 
to  be  financed  and  the  purpose,  he  al- 
most persuaded  me,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker]  who 
made  clear  that  there  were  other  more 
pressing  needs,  as  for  example,  national 
defense,  I  could  at  this  time  go  along  and 
vote  for  it.  But  again  the  danger  con- 
fronting us — the  billions  needed — not 
only  for  defense  but  for  many  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals;  this  program, 
while  desirable,  can  wait,  while  more 
pressing,  more  needed — yes,  necessary 
appropriations  are  made. 

The  cost  does  seem  to  be  excessive. 
Wholly  unnecessary — especially  in  view 
of  the  passage  of  legislation  giving  addi- 
tional unemployment  comE>en.sation — 
the  passage  of  the  distressed  area  legis- 
lation and  some  other  measures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  yield 
to  the  able,  distinguished  and  always  on 
the  job  gentleman  from  Iowa — my  col- 
league who  day  after  day  by  diligence 
finds  the  waste  in  the  bills  which  come 
before  us  and  never  fails  to  advise  to  be 
careful  in  spending  the  tax  dollar 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man say  It  is  excessive? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Not  be- 
ing an  expert,  not  having  attended  the 
committee  hearings  or  being  in  on   all 
the  details  of  what  is  going  on  all  over 
the    country,    not    knowing    too    much 
about  all   the   construction,   and   I   will 
say   perhaps   I   do  not  know   too  much 
about  it,  I  do  know  of  some  highway  con- 
tractors who  a  few  years  ago  did  not 
have  anything,  but  today  are  very  pros- 
perous.    I  know  one  group  that  had  to 
even  split  up  into  three  or  more  corpo- 
rations in  order  to  divide  the  business. 
On  occasion  there  seems  to  be  a  suspi- 
cious    identity     of      bids— a      practice 
somewhat   similar   to   that   followed   by 
industry.    Some  of  that  prosperity  comes 
from  improved  methods  of  roadbuilding. 
For   example,    when    the    old    contracts 
were  let  in  Michigan,  much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  small  machines — some  haul- 
ing  dirt   by   team.     Today    contractors 
come  along  with  bigger  and  more  costly 
machines.    We  do  not  have  mountains  in 
Michigan  except  some  small  ones  in  the 
northern  peninsula   where   we   are   not 
building  too  many   roads,  but  we  have 
some     hills      and      hollows.        I      have 
watched  some  of  the  big  machines  just 
push  a  hill  into  a  ravine.     Contractors 
bring   along   a   great   big   machine   and 
push  that  hill  right  over  into  a  hole,  then 
they  sell  the  top  of  what  was  a  hill  and 
the  top  of  what  was  a  hole  for  building 
lots.    Some  of  those  gentlemen  have  been 
able     to     become     immensely    wealthy. 
That  is  all  to  the  good  but  it  does  indi- 
cate   that    highway    construction    con- 
tracts should  be  let  on  present-day  con- 
ditions— not  on  costs  based  on  the  use 
of    equipment    or   methods    which   long 
have    been    discarded.      Nor    are    con- 
tractors'  profits   the   only  cause  of   in- 
creased  cost,    the    reason   why   the   tax 
dollars  buy  less  highway.    There  is  also 
the  labor  cost. 

We  have  all  been  receiving  letters, 
many  from  truckers  and  the  truckers' 
wives  about  the  hardships  that  have  and 
will  come  to  them  if  we  do  not  aid 
them — owners  and  employees — to  con- 
tinue to  successfully  meet  competition 
from  railroads,  to  give  them  more  and 
better  highways,  and  that  without  un- 
duly adding  to  their  tax  burden. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Very 
briefly.  Is  it  some  more  about  lives  be- 
ing saved''  My  answer  is  if  users  of  the 
highways  did  not  drive  so  fast,  and  I  am 
one  of  them,  we  would  not  kill  so  many 
people  nor  would  the  danger  of  meeting 
death  on  a  highway  be  so  great. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Some  contractors 
have  made  money. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 
perhaps  too  much  money. 

Mr.  SCHERER.     Wait  a  minute. 
Mr.   HOFTPMAN  of  Michigan.     I  was 
just  citing  ',he  item  of  cost.     I  am  glad 


contractors  are  making  it.  Some  of  them 
may  patronize  my  son's  law  firm  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  these  damage 
suits.  Though  that  I  doubt  and  no  one 
is  so  heartless  as  to  wish  for  an  accident. 
As  I  sit  here  I  could  not  help  but  think 
about  this  big  beautiful  marble  build- 
ing over  here  with  that  real  expensive 
marble  bath — its  luxurious  offices,  its 
commodious  dining  room — while  Con- 
gressmen eat  in  a  crowded  restaurant, 
served  from  a  below-the-ground,  cock- 
roach infested  kitchen  by  a  devoted  and 
efficient  cook — not  a  French  chef — and 
his  hardworking  a.ssistants — a  group  of 
ever  attentive  and  courteous  waiters. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  now?  He  said  some  contractors 
made  money.  How  many  went  broke  on 
this  interstate  highway  business? 

Mr,    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      The 
gentleman  may  know  of  some,  it  may  be 
many — I  do  not  know  of  any.    I  certainly 
do  not  want  any  to  operate  unless  there 
i.s  a  fair  prospect  of  a  profit.    The  tax 
they  pay  helps  build  more  roads.    Some 
I    have    met    were    in    Canada    fishing, 
came  up  there  in  private  olanes.     I  do 
not  know  of  any  contractors  who  went 
broke  on  highway  contracts — it  would  be 
strange  if  some  did.    Every  business  has 
its    hazards — its    risks.      I    know    many 
hearts    bleed    for    the    gentlemen    over 
there  in  this  marble  building  that  has 
cost — how  many  millions?    Over  in  that 
beautiful  building  where  they  can  look 
out  to  the  Senate  Building  just  a  block 
or  two  away  and  call  up  Senators,  call 
up    Representatives    and    give    orders. 
They  send  them  over  to  your  ofBce,  they 
send  them  to  my  office— remind  us  of 
their  support,  of  their  financial  contribu- 
tions to  our  campaigns     Thirteen  of  the 
twenty    Democratic    Members    of    the 
House  Labor  Committee  received  finan- 
cial aid  according  to  the  reports  filed 
with  the  House  Clerk.     Maybe  I  should 
suggest  that  the  railroads  are  not  making 
money  and  the  employees  of  the  railroads 
are  also  in  need.    Do  the  truckers'  repre- 
sentatives say,  "Forget  that.    We  are  not 
interested   in  that."     But   that   is   only 
human  nature.    But  has  it  not  something 
to  do  with  the  cost  of  building  highways, 
with  competition? 

In  my  country  when  the  farmers  and 
the  businessmen  in  a  small  town  vote 
money  to  build  schoolhouses — a  some- 
what similar  incident  actually  occurred 
in  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  In  my  district  a  hospital— what 
happened?  "Oh,  boy."  the  steelworkers 
say,  "Nothing  doing  unless  we  have  the 
job — all  the  jobs — none  for  the  local 
people." 

What  did  Goldberg  say  over  here  a 
week  ago  on  a  Monday?  That  the  jobs 
belong  to  the  union  men.  But  are  there 
not  some  people  who  are  not  union  men 
who  pay  taxes,  a  few  of  them  here  and 
there,  scattered  around?  How  are  they 
to  dig  up  the  dollars  for  highways  if 
they  cannot  work?  Must  we  all  pay 
tribute  to  a  union  before  earning 
money— some  of  which  goes  automati- 
cally through  the  checkoff  to  the  union 
treasury?  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
gets  us  down,  and  I  cannot  understand 
it,  that  increased  cost  of  everything  that 
goes  into  a  highway  just  as  soon  as  a 


program  is  started,  and  It  keeps  going 
up  and  up.  Pardon  me,  what  was  it  the 
gentleman  wanted? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  does  not  make  an  argument. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  com- 
plains about  the  leaders  not  being  on  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  anything,  except 
that  with  just  a  few  Members  on  the 
floor  we  kill  time  all  day— no  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  because  committee  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  the  time  and  then  in 
come  the  leaders  and  we  are  told  we 
must  finish  in  5  or  10  minutes.  I  ad- 
mire and  respect  the  leaders  on  both 
sides.  All  I  object  to  is  that  because 
they  are  engaged  in  their  necessary 
worthwhile  activities,  they  cannot  be  on 
the  floor,  then  they  come  in  along  the 
last  end  of  the  day  and  especially  as  the 
end  of  the  session  draws  near  and  want 
us  to  quit  and  get  out  of  here. 

Well,  that  is  human  nature.  And,  I  am 
a  little  bit  resentful.  Just  cannot  for- 
get: When  I  had  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments which  merited  considerable 
support  to  the  labor  bill,  they  allowed 
me  54  seconds  on  each  amendment.  Was 
that  no.-  generous?  No:  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  the  leaders,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  necessity  of  reducing  costs 
so  we  can  get  more  mileage  for  less 
money— have  funds  for— at  the  moment 
more  vital  projects.  Permit  me  to  call 
attention  to  another  situation  where 
there  is  excessive  cost — where  our  future 
security  is  at  stake— which  if  not  treason 
comes  close  to  it. 

TREASON?     SABOTAGING    OUR    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

The  Constitution  states  that  treason 
"against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort." 

While  our  constitutional  provision  was 
derived  from  the  English  Statute  of 
Treasons  enacted  in  1351.  It  is  more  re- 
strictive than  the  definition  of  treason 
in  the  English  statute  and  takes  from 
the  Congress  the  power  to  define  treason 
and  prescribe  limitations  on  the  power 
to  punish. 

For  present  purposes,  we  may  forget 
the  constitutional  definition  which  refers 
to  war.  limit  present  consideration  to  the 
phrase  "adhering  to  their— our— en- 
emies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 

AID    AND    COMPORT 

In  Haupt  against  United  States.'  where 
a  father  harbored  and  sheltered  in  his 
home  a  son  who  was  an  enemy  spy  and 
saboteur,  assisting  him  in  purchasing  an 
automobile  and  in  obtaining  employment 
in  a  defense  plant,  the  Court  upheld  a 
conviction  for  treason.  Justice  Jackson 
speaking  for  the  Court  said: 

No  matter  whether  young  Haupfs  mi«- 
slon  was  benign  or  traitorous,  known  or  un- 
known to  the  defendant,  these  acts  were  aid 
and  comfort  to  him.  •  •  •  They  were  aid 
In  steps  essential  to  his  design  for  treason. 

'330  U.S.  681   (1947). 
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Supreme  Court  decisions,'  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  leave  the  definition  of 
treason  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  state. 

On  April  16,  1917,  as  we  entered  World 
War  I,  President  Wilson  enumerated  acts 
which  the  Courts  held  to  be  within  the 
constitutional  definition  of  treason.  One 
definition  was — 

the  performance  of  any  act  •  •  •  which  will 
give  or  supply  In  any  way  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

Unquestionably,  any  act  which  lessens 
our  ability  to  maintain  or  add  to  our  na- 
tional defense  gives  "aid  and  comfort" 
to  our  enemies. 

However,  because  we  are  a  member  of 
various  international  organizations,' 
whose  majority  decisions  we  have  obli- 
gated ourselves  to  accept  and  supp>ort, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  in- 
dependently determine  when  or  where 
we  will  wage  war.  Hence,  we  dare  not 
limit  our  defense  efforts  to  a  war  which 
we  may  declare. 

It  follows  that  any  concerted,  sus- 
tained effort  which  lessens,  hinders,  or 
destroys  our  national  effort  to  either 
defend  ourselves  or,  at  the  demand  of 
our  associates,  wage  an  aggressive  war, 
IS,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Congress 
has  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  prepare  for 
national  defense.  We  have  given  other 
billions,  as  well  as  implements  of  war, 
to  make  good  our  promise  to.  at  the  de- 
mand of  our  allies,  join  them  in  war  to 
maintain  their  national  independence. 

While  some  unions  are  voluntarily  ac- 
cepting a  reduction  in  compensation,* 
others  appear  to  deliberately  follow 
policies  which  ultimately  result  in  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  product  to  a 
point  where  consumers  refuse  to  buy. 
followed  by  the  loss  of  the  jobs  upon 
which  employees  are  dependent  for  a 
livelihood. 

It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  our 
efforts  to  produce  and  have  on  hand 
well-known  instrumentalities  of  defense 
have  been  and  are  impaired  by  strikes 
in  plants  producing  missiles,  munitions 
of  war  of  all  kinds. 

Recently,  April  26.  Senator  McClel- 
LAN,  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, and  others  In  a  position  to  know, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
have  strikes  delayed  national  defense 
efforts,  but  have  added  to  the  cost  of  our 
missile  program.'  hence,  given  us  less 
adequate  defense. 

An  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  May  1,  1961,°  carried  the  implication 


'  Ex  parte  Bollman.  4  Cr.  75  ( 1807) ;  Cramer 
V.  United  States.  325  U.S.  1  (1945):  United 
States  V.  Burr,  4  Cr.  470  (1807);  Haupt  v. 
United  States.  330  US.  631  (1947);  Kau:akita 
V.  United  States.  343  U.S.  717. 

'United  Nations;  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization;  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organ- 
ization; Organization  of  American  States; 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  U.S.  Mutual  De- 
fense Pact,  and  others. 

•Washington  Star  news  item  Apr.  26,  1961, 
See  app.  A. 

•  Articles  from  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  editorial  from  Chicago  Tribune,  app.  B. 

•Chicago  Tribune  editorial,  app.  C. 


that  it  might  well  be  that  Communists 
are,  to  at  least  some  extent,  behind  this 
effort  to  delay  and  lessen  our  military 
ability  to  defend  ourselves,  thus,  if  suc- 
cessful, given  them — our  enemies — aid 
and  comfort. 

Earlier,  then  Attorney  General  Jack- 
son charged  that  the  strike  at  the  plant 
of  the  "Vultee  Aircraft  Co.  in  California, 
which  had  an  $84  million  contract  for 
equipment  for  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram, was  "caused  and  prolonged"  by 
Communists. 

From  recent  publicity,  one  might  think 
this  effort  to  delay  preparedness  was 
something  new,  something  heretofore 
unh'^ard  of;  that  otherwise  the  Congress 
would  have  written  and  demanded  the 
enforcement  of  remedial  legislation. 

But  the  issue  is  an  old  one.  Individ- 
uals and  organizations,  whose  laudable 
ambition  has  grown  into  greed,  for  more 
than  20  years  have  made  more 
costly,  less  prompt,  less  adeqioate.  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense in  time  of  threatened  war.  Did 
that  not  give  aid  and  comfort  to  an 
enemy? 

As  long  ago  as  October  of  1939,  the 
then  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  filed 
an  official  statement,  disclosing  that  the 
production  of  castings  for  airplane  en- 
gines needed  by  the  Navy  to  add  to  our 
defensive  ability  was,  in  one  instance 
held  up  for  41  days,  in  another  for  24 
days,  at  the  demand  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers-CIO.' 

As  early  as  January  of  1941,'  attention 
was  called  to  a  similar  situation  and  to  a 
bill  introduced  to  make  it  pKjssible  for 
greater  defense  production  at  less  cost. 

In  March  of  1942,  both  the  AFL  and 
the  CIO  were  successfully  demanding 
that  workers  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  military  barracks  buy  a  work  per- 
mit before  they  could  aid  in  constructing 
shelter  for  those  who  had  enlisted  or 
been  drafted  and  who  were  in  training 
for  war." 

January  10,  1941,  a  bill,  H.R.  1814, 
was  introduced  to  render  effective  the 
right  to  work,  "to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense."  It  was  never  given 
consideration. 

The  bill  enumerated  just  a  few  of  the 
incidents  demonstrating  that  at  that 
time  our  preparations  for  national  de- 
fense were  being  hindered  and  delayed 
by  selfish  demands." 

NOT    A    NEW    BTTT    ETTECTTVE    REMEDY 

From  the  press,  it  is  learned  that  Sen- 
ator McClellan  suggests  that  depriving 
misbehaving  union  organizations  or  of- 
ficers and  members  of  some  of  their 
special  privileges  may  be  helpful  and 
necessary. 

That  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one,  nor 
is  it  luireasonable. 

Like  the  willful  driver  who  refuses  to 
operate  his  automobile  in  a  manner 
which  will  protect  the  rights  and  safety 
of  others  and  is  therefore  deprived  of  his 


license  to  drive,  it  may  be  necessary  and, 
in  my  judgment,  it  long  has  been  neces- 
sary, to  deprive  unions  and  union  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  their  officials,  of  special 
privileges,  benefits,  and  exemptions 
granted  them,  when  they  arbitrarily  dis- 
regard national  needs,  the  rights  of 
others,  by  misuse  of  the  special  legisla- 
tive benefits  and  exemptions  they  enjoy. 

As  long  ago  as  February  1946.  when 
labor  disputes  were  burdening  and  ob- 
structing interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, a  bill  was  introduced."  which 
provided  that  one  who  violated  the  act 
should  cease  to  be  entitled  to  the  status 
of  an  employee  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 7,  8,  and  9  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

That  bill  was  reintroduced  in  1947." 

Another  bill,  introduced  in  1951." 
provided  that,  when  an  employee  vio- 
lated certain  sections  of  the  act,  his 
status  as  an  employee  should  end. 

In  1952,  a  bill  "  "to  promote  the  na- 
tional defense  and  protect  the  public 
welfare  "  was  introduced.  That  bill  pre- 
scribed a  penalty  which  deprived  an 
employee  and  a  labor  organization 
which  violated  the  act  of  certain  rights 
under  legislation  which  granted  special 
benefits  and  privileges  to  labor  or- 
ganizations and  their  members. 

In  1955,  a  bill "  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  when  injuri- 
ously affected  by  strikes  in  public  util- 
ities provided  that,  whenever  a  labor 
organization  or  its  officers  or  members 
violated  the  act.  sF>ecial  privileges 
granted  by  so-called  labor  legislation 
should  be  suspended  during  the  work 
stoppage  or  strike. 

None  of  these  bills  has  been  given 
consideration. 

While  the  remedy  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator McClellan  is  not  new;  while  none 
of  us  would  suggest  strikes  or  work  stop- 
pages should  be  prohibited,  if  we  are  to 
prosper,  remain  free  to  enjoy  our  natu- 
ral and  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges, insure  our  security  as  a  Nation,  it 
is  apparent  that  we  cannot  permit  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  to  even  lessen — 
much  less  destroy — our  efforts  to  con- 
tinue a  free  nation,  maintain  our  ability 
to  provide  for  our  future  security. 

Work  stoppages,  strikes,  in  national 
defense  industries  are  indefensible,  cer- 
tainly give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

On  May  25,  1946.  following  World  War 
II,  President  Truman  appeared  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  and.  among 
other  things,  he  said: 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  92,  part  5.  p. 
5752)  :  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  this  privi- 
lege of  appearing  before  you  In  order  to  urge 
legislation  which  I  deem  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  coiuitry.  For  the  past  2  days  the 
Nation  has  been  In  the  grip  of  a  railroad 
strike  which  threatens  to  paralyze  all  our 
industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  so- 
cial life. 


'  Answer  of  then  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Charles  Edison  dated  Oct.  20,  1939,  to 
Hoffman.    H.  Res.  314,  app.  D. 

*  Congressional  Record,  vol.  87,  pt.   1,  p. 

349. 

'See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  88,  pt.  3, 

p.  3085. 
">  See  app.  E. 


"  H.R.  5570,  Feb.  25,  1946.  7»th  Cong..  2d 
sess. 

'"  H.R   86,  Jan  3,  1947,  80th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

"HH.  2428,  Feb.  6,  1951,  82d  Cong..  Ist 
sess. 

»H.R.  7716,  May  6,  1962.  82d  Cong.,  2d 
sess. 

">H.R.  7212,  July  7,  1955.  84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess. 
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As  I  stated  last  night,  unless  the  railroads 
are  manned  by  returning  strllcers,  I  shall  Im- 
mediately undertake  to  run  them  by  the 
Army  of  the  Ui^ited  States. 

Following  that  statement  and  on  the 
same  day.  the  House,  under  suspension 
and  by  a  vote  of  306  to  13.  passed  a 
bill.  H.R.  6578 — Congressional  Record, 
volume  92,  part  5.  pages  5762-5763 — 
which  amons  other  things,  provided 
that — page  5754: 

Whenever  the  United  States  has  taken 
pr>6seFSlr,n.  under  the  provlrlons  of  section  9 
Of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1040.  as  amended,  or  the  provU  ons  of  any 
Other  applicable  law.  of  any  plants,  mines, 
or  facilities  constituting  a  vital  or  substan- 
tial part  of  an  essential  Industry,  and  In  the 
event  further  chat  a  strike,  lockout,  slow- 
down, or  other  Interruption  occurs  or  con- 
tinues therein  after  such  seizure,  then  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  continued 
operation  of  any  such  plant,  mine,  or  facility 
1b  vitally  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  economy,  the  President  may  by 
proclamation  declare  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  relative  to  the  Interruption 
oX  operations. 

'  The   bill   further  provided   that — 

Any  affected  employee  who  falls  to  return 
to  work  on  or  before  the  finally  efifective 
date  of  the  proclamation  (unless  excused  by 
the  president),  or  who  after  such  date  en- 
gages In  any  lockout,  strike,  slowdown,  or 
other  concerted  Interruption  of  operations 
while  such  plants,  mines,  or  facilities  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  voluntarily  terminated 
his  employment  In  the  operation  thereof, 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  employee  of  the 
owners  or  operators  thereof  for  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  unless  he  is 
subsequently  reemployed  by  such  owners  or 
operators,  and  If  he  Is  so  reemployed  shall 
be  deemed  a  new  employee  for  piirposes  of 
seniority  rights. 

I  A  subsequent  section  of  the  bill  fur- 
ther provided  that,  where  an  employee 
refused  to  return  to  work  within  24 
hours  after  the  final  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  he  should  be — 

Inducted  inu>  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  at  such  time.  In  such  manner  (with 
or  without  an  oath),  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  as  being  necessary  In  his  Judg- 
ment to  provide  for  the  emergency. 

I  Today  we  are  confronted  by  a  na- 
tional emergency.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment, those  who  refuse  to  work  on  a  de- 
fense program,  seek  to  prevent  others 
from  so  doing,  are  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,  and  we  should  not  for 
one  moment  tolerate  what  might  justly 
be  termed  their  disloyalty. 

At  the  moment,  if  a  defense  worker 
wants  to  walk  off  a  defense  job,  I  would 
not  deprive  him  of  that  right.  But  I 
would  tell  him  that  he  was  through  on 
that  job  and  that  none  of  the  remedial 
legislation  passed  for  the  benefit  of 
unions  or  employees  should  longer  be  of 
benefit  to  him. 

Permit  a  repetition.  The  present  sit- 
uation, which  not  only  deprives  citizens 
of  their  civil  rights,  but  threatens  our 
effort  to  prepare  for  national  defense 
and  our  ability  to  keep  our  pledges  to 
our  allies,  is  not  a  new  one. 

Nor  is  the  remedy  now  suggested  new 
or      unreasonable.     Special     privileges. 


abused,  misused,  should  be  suspended  or 
withdrawn. 

Lacking  either  the  inclination  or  the 
courage,  perhaps  seeking  political  sup- 
port of  iKJwerful  labor  leaders — and  they 
did  control  enough  votes  to  decide  the 
last  counted  presidential  vote — we  have, 
for  all  of  20  years,  permitted  action  by 
certain  organizations,  more  especially  by 
their  representatives,  which  have  and 
which  now  do,  give  "aid  and  comfort"  to 
the  enemy. 

Long,  long  ago.  we  gave  notice  to  the 
world  that  we  would  not  tolerate  any 
act  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which 
might  endanger  our  national  safety.  Yet 
today,  when  we  are  fighting  communism, 
when  it  is  said  that  a  Communist  base 
is  being  established  in  Cuba,  less  than 
100  miles  from  our  shore,  when  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  war  in  several  places 
throughout  the  world,  when  we  are 
straining  every  effort  to  aid  our  allies 
and  prepare  for  our  own  national  de- 
fense, we  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions  of  war  to  be  delayed 
by  individuals  and  organizations  whose 
primary  desire  is  more  money. 

Appendix    A 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  26,  1961] 

Unionists  Accept  Cuts  To  Keep  Plants 

Going 

(By  A.  F.  Mahan) 

Detroit,  April  26. — To  keep  their  plants 
competitive  or  from  moving  elsewhere-  In 
other  words,  to  preserve  their  Jobs — approxi- 
mately 10,000  Michigan  unionists  have  agreed 
this  year  to  take  cutbacks  in  wage  contracts. 

In  one  Detroit  instance,  workers  had  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  kick  out 
their  union,  which  had  demanded  more. 
Then  they  accepted  less. 

Among  those  agreeing  to  cutbacks  are 
locals  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  Allied 
Industrial  Workers,  the  Railway  Brother- 
hoods, the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

vorE  TO  coNTiNtrE  ctrr 

In  one  case  early  this  year,  some  500  UAW 
members  voted  2  to  1  at  Menominee,  Mich., 
to  continue  in  efTect  a  10-percent  wage  cut 
they  had  accepted  a  year  earlier.  Involved 
were  employees  of  the  Lloyd  Manufacturing 
Co.,  a  maker  of  seating  for  schools  and  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  Arm  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
Heywood-Wakefield  Co.  of  Gardner,  Mass., 
where  employes  previously  had  agreed  to 
continue  a  10-percent  cut  they  accepted  for 
1960. 

In  both  Instances  Hejrwood-Wakefleld  ex- 
pressed doubt  It  could  meet  competition 
without  the  cutback.  It  said  both  the  Michi- 
gan and  Massachusetts  plants  might  have  to 
be  closed. 

The  Menominee  union  fli-st  rejected  con- 
tinuation, on  grotxnds  the  UAW  cutback  had 
saved  the  company  $175,000  in  1960,  while 
individual  living  costs  were  rising.  The 
company  countered  it  had  lost  $613,000  last 
year  and  estimated  Its  current  Menominee 
wage  at  $1.99  an  hour.  It  said  losses  had 
been  higher  in  1958  and  1959. 

In  a  subsequent  second  vote,  the  union 
decided  235-102  to  continue  the  cutback. 

WORKERS   ITPSET   UNION 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  developments 
In  this  field  In  Michigan  was  in  heavily 
unionized  Detroit.  The  76-year-old  Best 
Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  laid  off  15 
of  Its  25 -man  work  force  In  November  1959, 
contending  it  could  no  longer  remain  com- 
petitive. It  said  it  would  Increase  its  broom 
imports    from    Mexico    to    16,800    a   month. 

Then  in  November  1960.  a  representative 
of  Local  42  of  the  General  IndusUlal  Em- 


ployees presented  President  Shimon  L.  Berrls 
with  demands  for  Improved  vacations,  3 
additional  paid  holidays  and  a  welfare  plan 
which  Mr.  Berrls  said  would  have  cost  $9.35 
a  month  per  employee. 

At  this  point,  employees  led  by  Russell 
Sargent  asked  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  decertify  the  union  as  bargaining 
agent  and  voted  8  to  2  against  the  union. 

Meantime,  a  large  food  chain  notified 
Berris  it  was  meeting  customer  resistance 
to  brooms  made  outside  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Berris  said  he  determined  he  could 
manufacture  brooms  here  and  sell  at  the 
Mexican  price  if  he  could  reduce  wage  costs 
by  7  percent.  Employees  voted  unanimously 
March  24  to  accept  the  wage  cut.  Mr.  Berrls 
promised  to  return  to  full  production  In  his 
Detroit  plant  and  to  halt  all  imports.  He 
estimated  1961  wage  savings  would  approxi- 
mate $10,000. 

"The  important  thing,"  Mr.  Sargent  said, 
"is  that  all  of  us  will  be  working,  and  maybe 
some  of  those  who  were  laid  off — and  mott 
of  them  are  on  welfare  today — will  be  re- 
called." 

At  Lansing  an  abrupt  end  was  put  to 
rtimors  on  March  7  that  Motor  Wheel  Corp. 
was  planning  on  moving  some  of  Its  op- 
erations elsewhere.  Local  182  of  Allied  In- 
dustrial Workers,  which  represents  the  firm's 
2,300  hourly  workers,  and  Motor  Wheel  an- 
nounced a  contract  revision  effective  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  1963. 

R.  J.  Wilcox.  Motor  Wheel  executive  vice 
president,  said  the  revision  provided  for  an 
adjustment  in  production  rates  and  incentive 
pay,  elimination  of  paid  lunch  periods  for 
two-shift  operations,  elimination  of  an  ex- 
tra coffee  break,  and  changes  In  relief  and 
overtime  clauses. 

Employees  of  C.  M.  Hall  Lamp  Co.  of  De- 
troit, accepted  a  17-cent  hourly  pay  cut  In 
a  "keep-the-plant-here  ■  agreement,  which 
the  UAW's  International  executive  board  has 
refused  to  sanction  but  which  local  304  has 
put  In  operation  anyway. 

The  agreement  carries  a  pledge  from  the 
company  that  no  operation  or  equipment 
will  be  moved  from  the  Detroit  plant — where 
employment  has  dropped  from  500  to  150 
In  3  years — to  another  Hall  plant  In  Clinton. 
N.C.,  for  at  least  2  years. 

"Our  ctMnpany."  said  Hall  President  Harry 
D.  Hlrsch,  "would  have  been  forced  to  end 
all  operations  In  Detroit  by  the  end  of  the 
year  without  wage  relief.  •  •  •  We  antici- 
pate employment  at  our  Detroit  plant. 


Appendix  B 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  19611 
Missile  Base  Strikes  Deplorxd  by  McClkllan 

Senator  McClellan,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas said  today  costly  strikes  and  work  slow- 
downs at  missile  bases  Invite  a  tough  new 
law  to  outlaw  unions  responsible  for  such 
things. 

Senator  McClellan  said  his  Senate  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  In  hearings  this 
week  produced  "evidence  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt"  that  organized  labor  at  the  Cape 
Canaveral  missile  base  abused  the  strike 
weapon  to  enrich  its  members  at  taxpayers' 
expense. 

The  subcomnalttee  has  heard  a  parade 
of  witnesses  denounce  the  109  strikes  and 
uncounted  work  slowdowns  reported  at 
Canaveral  In  the  last  4'2  years,  charging 
these  have  Inflated  costs  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  slowed  the  program. 

Senator  McClellan  said  It  was  clear  that 
most  of  the  strikes  were  called  on  flimsy 
grounds  with  "the  premeditated  purpose"  of 
throw^lng  missile  projects  behind  schedule  so 
workers  could  draw  overtime  pay  In  a  rush 
to  catch  up. 

SOME  GOT  $764  A  WEEK 

The  subcommittee  has  produced  evidence 
that  many  plumbers  and  electricians  drew 
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wages  up  to  $764  a  week.  Including  overtime 
computed  at  four  times  the  regular  wage 
rate. 

Robert  Palmer,  top  labor  leader  at  the 
base,  has  acknowledged  that  they  "must 
have"  slowed  the  missile  program.  He  de- 
nied any  strike  was  designed  to  force  over- 
time wage  pajrments,  and  swore  he  never  au- 
thorized a  walkout. 

Mr.  Palmer  Is  business  manager  of  Local 
756  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers.  Witnesses  have  said 
other  unions  follow  his  lead  on  strike  and 
work  slowdown  matters. 

Joseph  W.  Morgan.  Teamsters  Union  gen- 
eral organizer  In  Florida,  Invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  constitutional  provision  against 
possible  self-incrimination  when  asked  yes- 
terday about  his  own  role  In  a  strike  which 
virtually  paralyzed  the  base  for  4  weeks  In 
1957  near  the  peak  of  the  rush  to  gear  up 
missile  programs. 

legislation  consioxkzd 

Senator  McClellan  told  reporters  he  may 
draft  legislation  to  protect  missile  bases  and 
other  defense  Installations  from  crippling 
strikes. 

He  said  the  situation  seemed  to  Invite  a 
law  to  strip  a  union  of  Its  legal  rights  to  bar- 
gain and  enforce  labor  contracts  or  retain 
tax  exemption  If  convicted  of  violations. 

He  said  he  was  still  undecided  how  far  the 
law  should  go  In  curbing  strikes  against  the 
Government  and  the  people. 

Such  a  bill  would  collide  with  an  admin- 
istration proposal  to  legalize  picketing  at 
common  site  construction  projects.  These 
&ie  Jobs  where  two  or  more  employers  have 
separate  work  crews.  In  these  cases  a  picket 
line  established  against  one  employer  poses 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  employees  of 
the  others  should  cross  the  line. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  27,  1961] 
Missile  Base  Strikes  Hit  at  Senate  Probe 

A  Cape  Canaveral  contractor  says  labor 
unions  have  done  more  damage  to  the  Na- 
tion's missile  program  than  the  Communists 
ever  could. 

Electrical  contractor  Henry  Gable  said 
there  have  been  deliberate  work  slowdowns, 
inflation  of  labor  costs,  and  other  practices 
he  called  "rotten." 

In  testimony  to  the  Senate  Investigations 
Subcommittee  yesterday,  he  said: 

"There  Is  no  way  the  Communists  could 
do  this  Nation's  missile  effort  the  damage 
done  by  labor  at  Cape  Canaveral." 

The  subcommittee  Is  Investigating  labor 
difficulties  at  the  Nation's  far-flung  network 
of  missile  bases,  including  327  strikes  in  4Vi 
years  at  22  bases. 

"It  borders  on  subversion,  doesn't  it?"  sub- 
committee Chairman  McClellan,  Democrat 
of  Arkansas,  suggested. 

"I  have  a  worse  word  for  It  than  that, 
sir,"  Mr.  Gable  replied,  "but  there  are  ladles 
present." 

But  Mr.  Gable  insisted  he  does  not  believe 
there  Is  a  single  Communist  Involved  In 
what  he  criticized. 

There  was  no  Immediate  comment  from 
the  unions  Involved,  C.  J.  Haggerty,  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL — CIO  building  and  con- 
struction trades  department,  said  he  was  on 
call  as  a  witness,  perhaps  today,  and  Is 
ready  to  answer  all  questions. 

Mr.  Gable's  testimony  capped  a  day  in 
which  a  string  of  witnesses  charged  that 
strikes  were  used  as  a  form  of  blackmail 
to  force  payment  of  exorbitant,  needless 
overtime  to  workers  at  Cape  Canaveral  in 
Florida  and  at  the  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
missile  base  In  California. 

"Patriotic  blackmail,"  was  the  term  em- 
ployed by  William  L.  Rose,  general  manager 
of  the  Mllgo  Electronic  Corp  of  Miami.  In  a 
denunciation  of  strike  threats  he  said  were 
used  at  Cape  Canaveral  to  enforce  feather- 
bedding  practices. 


Another  witness.  Euell  H  Hodge,  testified 
he  resigned  last  week  as  the  civilian  con- 
tract officer  at  the  Vandenberg  base  because 
he  was  frustrated  by  loafing  and  feather- 
bedding  He  contended  these  had  Inflated 
costs  and  slowed  work  on  Titan  and  Atlas 
missile  projects  there. 

Witness  after  witness  pictured  conditions 
at  the  two  bases  which  seemed,  they  said, 
to  have  but  one  goal — to  Inflate  wages 
through  the  payment  of  double,  triple,  and 
even  four  times  the  official  pay  rates. 

Robert  E.  Dunne,  a  subcommittee  staff 
Investigator,  and  J.  J.  Bevls.  a  Government 
accountant,  teamed  up  to  tell  about  ditch- 
diggers  and  other  workers  at  Vandenberg 
and   Cape  Canaveral. 

They  explained  how  an  electrician's  $3.50- 
an-hour  wage  rate  can  produce  a  weekly 
pay  check  of  $674.50.  as  the  overtime  mounts 
Into  quadruple  time. 

They  cited  the  wages  of  Electrician  R.  J. 
Corteaux  of  Ormond  Beach.  Fla.,  as  an  ex- 
ample. They  said  he  worked  an  84-hour 
week  last  October,  with  regular  wage  rates 
for  the  flrst  12  hours,  time  and  a  half  for 
18  hours,  double  time  for  22  hours,  triple 
time  for  26  hours,  and  quadruple  time  for 
6  hours. 

"The  above  Is  not  unique."  they  added. 

They  said  plumbers  and  pipefitters  drew 
wages  of  $420  to  $733  a  week.  Including  over- 
time computed  at  up  to  4  times  the  regular 
rate;  electricians  $413  to  $670  a  week,  while 
Maj  Gen.  David  Wade,  the  commander  of 
Vandenberg  got  pay  and  allowances  totaling 
$365  a  week. 

"Common  laborers  (Including  dltchdlg- 
gers)  earned  up  to  $287  during  the  weeks 
we  checked,  considerably  more  than  the  total 
pay  and  all  allowances  for  our  astronauts," 
they  wrote. 

"The  foreman  of  the  common  laborers 
group  made  $434 — more  than  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  The  14  Ironworkers  on 
the  payroll  earned  salaries  ranging  from  $444 
to  $611  and  had  average  earnings  of  $520 
each — considerably  more  than  the  $480  we 
pay  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Mc- 
Namara. 

"Elevator  operators  made  $360  a  week, 
warehouse  clerks  $262 — more  than  a  full 
colonel,"  the  two  Investigators  added. 

Contending  these  are  not  Isolated  cases, 
Mr.  Dunne  and  Mr.  Bevls  said  Joseph  H. 
Baker,  a  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  electrician, 
drew  wages  at  Cape  Canaveral  totaling 
$17,679  In  1958,  $14,907  In  1959. 

They  reported  Baster  B.  Cash,  an  electri- 
cian whose  home  address  was  not  given, 
received  $15,618  In  1958  and  $13,096  in  1959, 
while  a  man  named  Ray  King  averaged  $518 
a  week  for  10  weeks  In  1958. 

They  said  Scientist  Wernher  von  Braun 
and  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  drew  Gov- 
ernment pay  of  only  $13,894  in  1958. 

Irwin  Longenbacher,  the  subcommittee's 
assistant  counsel,  said  he  has  made  a  sur- 
vey which  showed  that  the  time  lost  In  109 
strikes  at  Cape  Canaveral  In  the  last  i\^ 
years  Is  equal  to  5.6  percent  of  the  total  man- 
days  worked  there  In  the  same  period. 

He  said  many  strikes  were  from  trivial 
Jurisdiction  rows  between  unions. 

Mr.  Rose  testified  that  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  forced  the 
Government  to  pay  twice  for  the  Installation 
of  electronic  devices  known  as  squeezers 
used  In  launching  missiles.  He  said  the 
extra  cost  was  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

{From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  28,  1961] 
Electrical  Union  Hrr  on  Missile  Job  Costs 

Senate  Investigators  charged  today  that 
arbitrary  rules  of  an  electricians  union 
threaten  to  add  $3  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
Titan  missile  program. 

Defense  plans  call  for  12  squadrons  of  the 
Intercontinental  missiles. 


Jerome  S  Adlerman.  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  claimed  evi- 
dence that  unionized  electricians'  refusal  to 
permit  the  use  of  prefabricated  electrical 
cable  connections  in  the  missile  would  add 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  per  squadron 
to  the  cost,  or  a  total  of  around  $3  million. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  McClellan.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arkansas,  demanding  new  Federal 
laws  to  curb  the  strikes  and  other  labor 
trouble  plaguing  missile  bases,  called  more 
witnesses  for  questioning  on  this  and  other 
matters. 

"Where  is  America's  patriotism?"  he  ex- 
ploded yesterday  after  hearing  testimony  of 
strikes  allegedly  called  to  throw  projects  be- 
hind schedule  and  force  payment  of  over- 
time wages  to  laborers  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla.,  in  a  drive  to  meet  project  dates 

Robert  Palmer,  pictured  as  the  top  labor 
official  at  the  base,  denied  heatedly  that  any 
strikes  have  been  called  there  to  force  the 
payment  of  overtime. 

DEFENDS    P.^TRIOTISM 

He  Is  business  manager  of  Local  756  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  Witnesses  have  said  other  unions 
follow  his  lead  on  strike  and  work  slowdown 
matters. 

Mr.  Palmer  conceded  that  strikes  and  slow- 
downs at  the  base  must  have  had  some  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  missile  program. 

But  he  insisted  that  the  strikers  were 
patriotic  Americans  Just  as  Interested  as 
anyone  else  in  seeing  the  United  States  beat 
Russia  in  the  race  for  mastery  In  the  missile 
and  space  flight  fields. 

'I  have  never  called  a  strike."  Mr.  Palmer 
said,  declared  all  of  the  many  electricians" 
walkouts  at  the  base  were  the  workers'  own 
Ideas.  He  conceded  he  rarely  tries  to  Induce 
the  men  to  go  back  to  work  before  they  have 
won  the  strike. 

OPPOSES    LONG    shifts 

Far  from  trying  to  promote  overtime,  Mr. 
Palmer  said  he  has  sought  to  Induce  the 
Government  and  the  Air  Force  to  reduce  It. 
He  denied  the  12-hour  work  shifts  and  6-day 
weeks  that  ran  electricians'  wages  up  to  $764 
a  week  were  their  desire. 

Under  Senator  McClellan's  prodding.  Mr 
Palmer  said  he  was  willing  to  negotiate  a  new 
contract  calling  for  8-hour  shifts  around  the 
clock  to  take  care  of  rush  programs,  provided 
the  men  are  reimbursed  for  their  travel  be- 
tween home  and  work.  He  said  there  was 
little  housing  near  the  base. 

Mr.  Palmer  sidestepped  questions  on 
whether  his  union's  refusal  to  allow  Installa- 
tion of  complex  prefabricated  electrical  con- 
nections In  Titan  or  other  missiles  was  a 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  But  he  said  he 
was  opposed  to  waste  In  the  program. 

Witnesses  have  testified  the  connections 
could  be  produced  In  factories  several  times 
as  fast  and  at  far  less  expense  than  on  the 
Job  at  Canaveral,  as  Is  now  being  done  at 
IBEW  Insistence. 


IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  2,  1961 1 
Union  Gouging  in  Orbit 

The  testimony  on  union  practices  at  the 
Cape  Canaveral  and  Vandenberg  Air  Base 
mlsslle-launchlng  sites  can"t  be  called  In- 
credible because  nobody  disputes  It.  It  Is 
Incontrovertible  that  the  unions  have.  In 
these  years  of  national  peril,  hampered  mis- 
sile development  by  means  of  strikes,  slow- 
downs, and  working  at  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  efficiency  expected  of  them 

These  tactics  have  been  pursued  In  total 
disregard  of  patriotism  or  the  national  safety 
solely  In  order  to  enforce  an  extortionate 
wage  scale  in  a  field  that  Is  vital  to  America's 
stirvlval.  These  scandalous  practices  have 
gone  unhindered  for  years,  with  never  a 
word  of  remonstrance  from  either  the  Na- 
tional Government  or  the  central  tmlon 
administration. 
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Only  now  that  the  story  la  coming  out 
through  the  Senate  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  have  the  taxpayers  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  full  details  of 
what  they  are  paying  union  racketeers  to 
sabotage  the  Nation's  defenses.  Among  the 
facta  are  these; 

1.  There  have  been  327  strikes  or  work 
stoppages  since  mlsslle-sUe  construction 
began  In  1957.  at  a  cost  of  163,000  man- 
days. 

2.  A'orkers  have  forced  an  abnormal  12- 
hour  shift  on  contractors,  rigging  the  start- 
ing time  so  that  they  collect  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  the  first  4  hours,  time  and  a 
half  the  second  4  hoiirs,  and  double  overtime 
the  last  4  hours. 

3.  While  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
is  paid  $480  a  week,  all  14  ironworkers  at 
Cape  Canaveral  average  between  $520  and 
$611  a  week. 

4.  An  apprentice  electrician,  brother-ln- 
l.iw  of  a  union  boss  at  Canaveral,  collecta 
$673  a  week,  equal  to  the  salary  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Another  electrician  at  the  cape  has 
earned  as  high  as  $748  a  week,  more  than 
the  combined  pay  of  vice  Admiral  Rlck- 
over.  developer  of  the  nuclear  submarine, 
and  Dr.  Werner  von  Braun,  space  and  rocket 
expert. 

6.  Pay  of  plumbers  and  pipefitters  ranges 
from  $402  to  $733  a  week.  Electricians  aver- 
aged between  S413  and  $670  a  week. 

7  Plumbers  and  pipefitters  at  Vandenberg 
Ba.«e  refused  to  handle  manifolds  that  came 
assembled  for  installation  In  missiles.  At 
first  the  so-called  workmen  were  allowed  to 
estimate  the  time  It  would  require  to  as- 
semble the  mechanisms  and  were  permitted 
to  sit  Idle  an  equivalent  time,  starting  at 
the  manifolds,  while  drawing  full  pay.  Now 
they  have  enforced  delivery  of  the  manifolds 
unassembled. 

The  chief  of  the  racket  at  Canaveral  Is 
the  local  boss  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers.  He  exercises 
control  over  30  unions  engaged  at  the  mis- 
sile base.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  extor- 
tion against  the  taxpayers  Is  permitted  to 
operate  merely  to  enrich  the  rank  and  flJe 
workers.  The  committee  should  pursue  the 
possibility  of  kickbacks. 

This  disgusting  business  is  to  be  read 
against  the  background  of  the  platform  pro- 
nouncement of  President  Kennedy's  New 
Frontier: 

"The  right  to  a  Job  requires  •  •  •  repeal 
of  the  antllat>or  excesses  which  have  been 
written  Into  our  labor  laws." 

The  evidence  from  the  missile  sites  points 
to  the  exact  opposite.  Far  from  compelling 
reasonable  union  practices,  existing  labor 
laws  are  so  feeble  and  Ineffective  that  union 
bosses  have  been  freed  of  all  restraint  and 
are  engaging  in  highway  robbery  against  the 
Government  itself. 

May  we  expect  Mr.  Kennedy  to  correct 
these  abu.ses?  Considering  how  deeply  he 
Is  committed  to  the  unions,  we  wonder  how 
far  he  will  go. 


May  4, 


AppENorx  C 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  1,  1961] 
The  FtTTH  Amendment  at  the  Cape 

The  latest  Installment  of  Senator  McClxl- 
LANs  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee inquiry  into  union  operations  at  mis- 
sile bases  strongly  suggests  that  Communist 
sabotage  as  well  as  union  greed  has  played 
a  part  in  the  agonizing  delays  that  have 
frustrated  progress  in  missile  development. 

The  investigaUon  had  already  disclosed 
that  since  construction  began  in  1957  on  the 
missile  sites  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base,  and  Vandenberg  Air  Base.  347 
strikes  and  work  stoppages  at  a  cost  of  163.- 
000  man -days  were  called  by  unions  to  en- 
force an  extortionate  wage  scale.  Union 
malingerers    in    the    plumbing,    plpefittlng. 


electrical  and  Ironworking  trades  were  regu- 
larly collecting  pay  of  between  $400  and  $750 
a  week — In  excess  of  the  salaries  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  chief  American  expert 
on  rocketry,  and  Vice  Admiral  Rlckover,  who 
developed  nuclear  submarines. 

The  subcommittee's  attention  turned  to 
one  strike  which  halted  work  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral for  4  weeks  in  1957.  It  developed 
that  the  strike  was  called  by  Joseph  Morgan, 
an  organizer  for  James  Hoffa's  racket-ridden 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Although  both  Federal  and  Florida  State 
law  ban  union  membership  as  a  condition 
of  getting  a  Job.  Morgan  demanded  that  con- 
tractors force  their  drivers  into  the  Team- 
sters Union.  When  the  demand  was  re- 
fused, the  strike  followed. 

Senator  McClellan  demanded  of  Morgan 
whether  he  was  serving  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy or  the  United  SUtes.  Morgan  In- 
voked the  fifth  amendment  and  refused  to 
respond  on  the  ground  that  a  truthful  an- 
swer would  tend  to  Incriminate  him.  He 
sought  the  same  refuge  when  subjected  to 
other  questions  about  the  strike.  One  re- 
ferred to  a  statement  attributed  to  Morgan 
that  "the  pickets  will  stay  on  till  hell  freezes 
over." 

"I«f8  stay  on  till  old  Khrushchev  comes 
over  to  bury  us,  "  remarked  McClillan  He 
called  Morgan's  "a  new  brand  of  patriot- 
Ism"  when  a  strike  was  calculated  to  serve 
the  Soviet  promise  to  "bury"  us. 

This  was  not  Morgan's  first  resort  to  a 
plea  of  fearing  self-incrimination.  He  had 
dodged  behind  the  fifth  amendment  before 
the  Senate  rackets  committee  in  1957.  when 
he  was  questioned  about  violence  in  a  Flor- 
ida trucking  strike  in  1954.  In  his  latest 
appearance,  he  even  refused  to  tell  Senator 
McClxllan  whether  he  la  a  citizen. 

Ever  since — especially  since — the  late  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  Investigations  of  Commu- 
nlsts,  we  have  had  extended  oppositions  of 
the  theory  that  those  who  resort  to  the  fifth 
amendment  are  not  only  exercising  a  consti- 
tutional right  but  somehow  adorning  them- 
selves with  a  badge  of  honor.  Thus  Profes- 
sor Harry  Slochower  of  Brooklyn  College 
having  been  dismissed  under  New  York  City 
law  after  taking  refuge  In  the  amendment 
before  a  Senate  committee  which  sought  to 
learn  if  he  was  a  Communist,  was  ordered 
reinstated  by  the  Supreme  Court  with 
$40,000  back  pay. 

"We  must."  said  the  Court  in  that  deci- 
sion, "condemn  the  practice  of  imputing  a 
sinister  meaning  to  the  exercise  of  a  person's 
constitutional  right  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment." 

But  when  the  question  thus  evaded  Is 
specifically  that  of  Communist  afBUatlon 
most  citizens,  we  think,  will  feel  that  while 
the  exercise  of  the  right  may  not  be  denied, 
the  refusal  to  answer  contains  an  unmis- 
takable Implication.  If  so.  adverse  opinion 
or  penalties  which  may  be  Incident  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  are  Justified. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Morgan  were  a  Soviet 
citizen  who  stopped  work  on  a  Soviet  missile 
installation  in  pressing  a  union  Jurisdic- 
tional claim.  He  would  be  shot  in  short 
order.  But.  in  all  likelihood,  he  will  leave 
the  Senate  hearing  and  be  free  to  continue 
his  sabotage.  Mr.  Hoffa  will  smile  upon  him. 
and  the  professoriate  of  the  liberal  law 
schools  will  be  delighted  that  a  constitu- 
tional right  has  demonstrated  its  continuing 
usefulness  to  the  Communists. 

We  should  think  that  If  there  were  an 
ounce  of  gxunptlon  In  the  administration  in 
Congress,  or  In  the  military  services  which 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  put  up  with 
every  excess  by  unions  which  strikes  at  na- 
tional survival,  something  would  be  done 
fast  to  chase  the  union  racketeers  and  Com- 
munist agents  out  of  every  military  installa- 
tion. Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  latest  speech 
again  said  that   "the  hour  Is  late"  in   the 


struggle  against  communism.  That  It  Is  as 
late  as  It  Is  may  be  attributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  pernicious  activities  now  dis- 
closed at  the  missile  bases  upon  which  our 
safety  depends. 


Appendix  D 

Requesting  Certain  Information  From  the 
Secrktary  of  Navy  on  Certain  Matters 
in  Connection  Wtth  a  Strike  or  Em- 
ployees IN  THE  Plants  of  the  Bohn  Alu- 
minum Co.  at  Detroit.  Mich.  (H.  Res 
314).     Mr.  Hoffman 

Navt  Department, 
Washington,  October  20.  1939. 
The    Chairman.    Committee    on    Naval    Af- 
fairs. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  resolution 
(H.  Res.  314)  requesting  information  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  certain  mat- 
ters In  connection  with  a  strike  of  em- 
ployees In  the  plants  of  the  Bohn  Aluminum 
Co.  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  was  referred  to  the 
Navy  Department  by  your  committee  with 
request  for  report. 

The  questions  in  the  resolution  are  set 
forth  below,  the  answer  to  each  appearing 
immediately  thereafter: 

(a)  Whether  the  Navy  Department  did 
have  a  contract  with  said  corporation. 

At  the  time  the  said  strike  was  called, 
the  Navy  Department  did  have  a  contract 
with  the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corp.. 
of  Detroit.  Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
special  bearings  for  aircraft  engines.  In 
addition,  the  corporation  was  also  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  special  bearings  and 
castings  for  manufacturers  with  whom  the 
Navy  Department  had  contracts. 

(b)  Whether  a  strike  which  interfered,  or 
would  Interfere,  with  the  activities  of  the 
Navy  Department  occurred. 

A  strike  actually  occurred  in  the  plants 
of  the  said  corp>oratlon  which  did  Interfere 
with  the  activities  of  the  Navy  Department. 

(c)  How  long  such  strike  continued. 
A  strike   was  called   at   the   corporation's 

plant  No.  1,  Detroit.  Mich  ,  on  August  29, 
1939.  At  the  time  the  strike  was  called,  plant 
No.  1  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
special  bearings  for  aircraft  engines  for 
manufacturers  with  whom  the  Navy  has  con- 
tracts. On  September  15.  1939.  a  second 
strike  was  caUed  at  all  of  the  seven  plants 
of  the  corporation  In  the  Detroit  district  In 
sympathy  with  the  sUlke  at  plant  No.  1 
(bearings).  At  the  time  of  calling  the  sec- 
ond strike,  plant  No.  2  was  engaged  In  the 
manufacturer  of  castings  for  airplane  en- 
gines In  process  of  manufacture  at  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Factory,  Navy  Yard.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  also  castings  for  a  manufacturer  with 
whom  the  Navy  has  a  contract  for  a  special 
type  of  marine  engine. 

The  duration  of  the  strike  in  plant  No.  1 
(bearings)  was  from  the  29th  of  August  to 
October  8,  Inclusive.  41  calendar  days.  The 
duration  of  the  strike  In  plant  No.  2  (cast- 
ings) was  from  September  15  to  October  8. 
1939    Inclusive,  24  calendar  days. 

(d)  Whether  the  riehvery  of  bearings  or 
parts  which  had  been  manufactured  for  the 
Navy,  or  of  plans,  specifications,  or  equi  - 
ment.  or  any  of  them  was  delayed. 

The  delivery  of  completed  castings,  bear- 
ings, and  parts,  also  those  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  was  delayed  for  the  duration 
of  the  strike. 

The  Navy  Department  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  return  of  the  Government-owned 
patterns,  plana,  and  equipment  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike. 

(e)  What.  If  any.  representatlona  were 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  corpo- 
ration looking  toward  the  ending  of  said 
strike. 

No  representations  were  made  by  the  Navy 
Department  to  the  corporation  looking 
toward  the  ending  of  the  strike. 
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(()  What.  If  any,  representations  were 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  union 
or  Its  representatives  looking  toward  the  set- 
tlement of  the  strike? 

On  September  28,  1939,  the  U.S. 
Navy  resident  Inspector  of  naval  material  at 
Detroit,  Mich  ,  Informed  the  regional  director 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers.  Congress 
of  Industrial  OrganlEatlons,  Detroit.  Mich., 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  the  material  due  on  contracts,  also  the 
urgent  need  of  the  shipment  of  patterns  and 
requested  that  he  instruct  his  representative 
In  charge  of  the  picket  line  at  the  corpora- 
tion's plant  No.  3  to  allow  a  representative 
of  the  Inspector  of  naval  material  and  a 
truck  to  pass  through  the  picket  line  to  pick 
up  Government-owned  patterns  and  ship 
them  on  a  Government  bill  of  lading. 

The  regional  director  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations sent  three  representatives  of 
union  local  No.  208  to  discuss  the  removal 
of  the  patterns  wit  ^  the  inspector  of  naval 
material.  The  representatives  of  union 
local  No.  206  were  given  full  acce.-j  to  the 
files  on  the  Navy  contracts  and  tney  were 
informed  that  the  delay  In  releasing  pat- 
terns for  delivery  were  seriously  Jeopard- 
izing the  manufacture  of  airplane  engines 
at  the  NaTal  Aircraft  Factory.  At  the  end 
of  the  discussion,  the  union  representa- 
tives stated  that  as  the  strike  situation 
stood  at  the  present  time,  their  answer  was 
emphatically  "No"  and  that  they  would  not 
let  patterns  or  Inspected  castings  be  re- 
moved. No  further  action  was  taken  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  remove  the  patterns 
and  castings.  The  Navy  Department  kept 
In  touch  with  the  strike  situation  at  the 
Bohn  plants  through  its  field  representatives, 
and  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
but  took  no  steps  looking  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strike. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  Edison, 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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(b)  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
preparations  for  national  defense  were  de- 
layed and  hindered  by  a  strike  at  the  plant 
of  the  Vultee  Aircraft  Co  ,  In  Downey.  Calif., 
which  was  under  contract  to  furnish  more 
than  $84  million  worth  of  equipment  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  defense  program. 
and  that  one  of  the  causes  of  that  strike 
was  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  refusal  of  the  workers,  to  in- 
corporate In  the  strike  settlement  agree- 
ment a  no-strlke  clause,  without  a  previous 
submission  to  arbitration. 

(c)  Attorney  General  Jackson  charged 
that  this  strike  at  the  plant  of  the  Vultee 
Aircraft  Co.  was  caused  and  prolonged  by 
Communists. 

(d)  We  know  that  7.500  employees  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  of  New  Kensing- 
ton, Pa.,  which  had  contracted  to  deliver 
supplies  for  military  eqxilpment.  including 
a  $1,200,000  order  for  new  type  U.S.  Army 
field  kitchens,  and  which  are  necessary  for 
national  defense,  ceased  work  because  the 
company  refused  to  discharge  an  employee 
who  refused  to  comply  with  a  demand  of 
the  union  for  the  payment  of  back  dues. 

(e)  We  know  that,  on  December  31.  1940, 
a  strike  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations caused  the  closing  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co  s  truck  works  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  halting  production  on  national 
defense  orders,  and  that  a  picket  line  2.000 
strong,  consisting  of  both  men  end  women, 
prevented  the  operation  of  the  plant,  throw- 
ing 3.300  employees  out  of  work,  and  that 
this  s^ike  interfered  with  the  national  de- 
fense program. 

(f)  We  know  that,  at  MUwaukee,  Wis., 
the  Allls-Chalmers  Manxifactxu-lng  (To.,  which 


received  orders  from  the  Government  for  the 
construction  of  $18  million  worth  of  turbine 
and  shafting  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  connection 
with  the  national  defense  program,  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Allls-Chalmers  Workers'  Union, 
Local  No.  248,  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America  (Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations) that  the  entire  plant  wiU  be  shut 
down  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  reemploy 
two  men  who  were  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

(g)  We  know  that,  at  Flint.  Mich.,  ap- 
proximately 12.000  workers  at  Che\Tolet 
plant  No.  9.  which  is  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  motors  for  Army  trucks,  will  soon 
vote  on  whether  a  strike  will  t>e  called. 

(h)  We  learn  that  officials  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  United  Con- 
struction Workers'  Union,  contended  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions 
would  collect  $350,000  if  they  succeeded  in 
limiting  employment  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  to 
American  Federation  of  Labor  members. 
That  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions union  filed  with  John  GrlfBn  &  Sons, 
general  contractors,  a  protest,  because  they 
specified  membership  in  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  as  a  Job  requirement. 

(1)  We  know  from  experience  that  many 
other  strikes  which  hinder  and  delay  our 
preparations  for  national  defense  have  been 
called  and  carried  on  because  of  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  labor  organizations, 
and  other  strikes  called  and  carried  on  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  members  belonging 
to  labor  organizations  to  pay  dues. 

(J)  We  learn  from  the  public  press  that 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
through  its  newly  elected  president.  Philip 
Murray,  after  a  conference  with  the  execu- 
tive board  of  his  union,  announced  that  the 
most  intensive  labor  organizing  campaign  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States  would  be 
started  against  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Ford 
Motor  Co..  and  others,  and  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Murray,  the  union  has  all  the  essen- 
tials necessary  to  make  possible  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  campaign.  And  we  know  from 
what  happened  In  Michigan  in  the  sltdown 
strikes  of  1937  that  it  will  be  Impossible  for 
this  Nation  to  effectively  prepare  to  defend 
Itself  if  the  activities  which  then  prevailed 
in  Michigan  are  repeated  at  the  Ford  plant 
and  at  the  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp. 

(k)  We  know  that  Sidney  HlUman.  a 
member  of  the  national  defense  commission 
and  a  vice  president  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  and  other  officials  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
acting  in  unison,  have  protested  the  award- 
ing by  the  Government  of  Government  con- 
tracts to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  Is  engaged  in  an  organizing 
drive  to  force  Ford  employees  to  Join  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

(1)  We  know  that  Walter  Reuther.  who 
received  training  in  subversive  activities  in 
Russia:  who  advocated  fighting  for  a  "Soviet 
America,"  who,  with  well-known  Commu- 
nists took  part  in  the  unlawful  destruction 
of  property  In  the  sltdown  strikes  in  Mich- 
igan; who  openly  Joined  Homer  Martin 
Anderson,  Communist  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor In  Michigan,  and  Frankensteen,  and 
others  In  unlawful  strike  activities  and  who 
Is  an  official  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, which  defied  the  U.S.  Navy,  and, 
by  threat  of  force,  withheld  from  the  Navy, 
during  the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corp. 
strike,  property  belonging  to  the  Navy,  now 
advocates  a  taking  over  of  a  portion  of  the 
motor  plants  at  Detroit. 

We  know,  too,  that  Reuther  and  his  or- 
ganization insist  that  no  one  shall  work  on 
the  defen.se  program  who  does  not  belong 
and  pay  dues  to  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

(m)  We  know  that,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, American  cltlaens  seeking  employment 


with  contractors  who  have  agreed  to  perform 
work  for  the  Government  In  connection  with 
the  national  defense  program,  have  been  and 
are  being  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  and  to  individuals, 
who  have  no  right  to  make  such  demands, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  work. 
That  the  representatives  of  organizations 
without  legal  authority  so  to  do  are  de- 
manding and  exacting  at  Camp  Grant,  111.; 
at  Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Md.;  Fort  Custer, 
Mich.:  Camp  Peay,  Tenn.;  Fort  Dix,  N.J.;' 
Camp  Edwards,  at  Falmouth,  Mass.;  Fort 
Devens  Mass  :  Fort  Sheridan,  ni.;  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  111.;  Crimp 
Blanding,  Starke,  Fla.;  and  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va.,  tribute,  unlawfully  exacted,  from 
American  citizens  desiring  to  work  and  quali- 
fied to  work  on  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram, as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  work. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairaaan.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

I  Mr.  GrcssI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  a  good  many  remarks  lauda- 
tory of  the  two  committees  that  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  But, 
I  want  to  sympathize  with  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  rather  than  commend 
the  committees.  And,  I  have  no  apolo- 
gies to  make  for  requesting  a  quorum 
call  a  little  while  ago.  This  is  a  $9.8 
billion  bill;  that  is.  the  taxpayers  are 
being  asked  to  cough  up  an  additional 
$9.8  billion  under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  quorum  call  there 
were  only  some  80  of  the  437  Members 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  just  old  fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve there  ought  to  be  some  more  people 
around  here  interested  in  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  taxpayers  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  and  I  am  opposed 
because  among  other  things.  I  do  not 
think  any  committee  of  Congress  has  yet 
stopped  the  enormous  waste  in  the  high- 
way program.  That  is  one  reason.  It 
is  my  understanding,  for  instance,  that 
an  Interstate  highway  is  being  i-im 
through  the  city  of  Fleno,  Nev.,  when 
that  highway  could  be  located  around 
the  city  of  Reno  at  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  $32  milhon.  That  proposition 
still  hangs  in  the  balance.  I  should 
think  there  would  be  no  question  about 
taking  a  highway  around  any  city  where 
there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  of  $32  million. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  build  these 
highways  without  increasing  the  taxes 
still  more  if  money  is  going  to  be  sent 
down  the  drain  in  that  fasliion. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  also  opposed  to 
breaking  the  agreement  with  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  that  the  feder- 
ally levied  1-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  gaso- 
line would  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
I  am  fuither  opposed  to  the  diversion  of 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dolliirs.  obtained 
from  excise  taxes  on  users  of  the  high- 
ways, to  the  general  fuiids  of  the 
Treasury. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  today 
about  pay-as-you-go.  I  do  not  recall, 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  last 
week  that  spewed  out  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars or  more  to  the  South  American 
countries,  with  no  justification,  no 
agreements,  and  no  contracts — I  do  not 
recall  a  single  Member  in  favor  of  that 
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proposal- ^- ho  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  said,  "Let  us  levy  a  tax  to 
take  care  of  this  expenditure."  I  am  for 
pay-as-you-go.  I  think  it  is  laudable. 
But  why  not  apply  it  to  other  expendi- 
tures? 

A  few  of  us  around  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  afternoon  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  foreign-aid  prouram  be  put  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis:  in  other  words, 
a  special  tax  to  finance  the  foreign  give- 
away program.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  writes  the  tax 
legislation,  if  there  would  be  the  slightest 
chance  we  could  get  a  bill  out  of  his 
committee  to  provide  that  the  foreign 
giveaway  program  be  put  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  special  tax  basis. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
think  that  such  a  procedure  would  create 
problems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  for  Con- 
gress to  put  the  foreign  giveaway  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  levy  a  special  tax 
to  pay  for  if!" 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thought  of  all  my  col- 
leagues that  my  friend  from  Iowa  would 
rejoice  the  most  over  the  fact  that  we 
were  doing  that  with  respect  to  this 
program.  I  do  not  understand  how  you 
can  say  that  you  are  opposed  to  doing 
it  here  because  we  have  not  done  it  any- 
where else.  Let  this  be  the  starting 
point  and  then  maybe  we  can  do  it  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  trouble  is.  this  Is 
where  pay  as  you  go  starts  and  this  is 
where  it  finishes.  As  far  as  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  concerned  it  will  be  gone 
"Where  the  woodbine  twineth  and  the 
whine  doodle  whangeth,"  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  desire  to 
take  additional  time.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  'T  and  T"  Club, 
the  out-on-Thursday,  back-on-Tuesday 
Club,  is  all  set  up.  I  am  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  club  are  anxious  to  get 
away. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  leader  of  my  party. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  rest 
of  your  party.  The  gentleman  knows  of 
those  social  engagements,  does  he  not, 
that  have  to  be  met? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  we 
cannot  interfere  with  that.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  want  to  be 
antisocial. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.  My 
supplemental  minority  views  follow  the 
minority  views.  I  am  for  highways,  of 
course.  This  is  a  tax  increase  here,  and 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  time  to  in- 
crease taxes  in  any  area  whether  they 
are  earmarked  taxes  or  otherwise.  This 
is  the  second  tax-increase  bill  that  has 
been  before  us.  The  other  was  social 
security,  another  earmarked  tax. 


It  is  obviously  a  waste  of  words  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  earmarked 
taxes  at  the  Federal  level  are  uncon- 
stitutional, but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  unconstitutional.  There  is 
one  other  way,  of  course,  possibly,  of 
flnancing  this  program,  that  is,  deficit 
financing,  but  I  want  to  suggest  that 
that  is  no  out.  either.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  going  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  within  a  month  or  so 
asking  that  the  debt  ceiling  be  increased. 
We  are  going  to  ask  permission  to  try 
to  market  more  Federal  bonds. 

There  is  a  way.  if  anyone  would  care 
to  go  into  it,  how  this  program  could 
be  financed  properly,  constitutionally, 
and,  I  might  say,  with  some  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Now  is  not  the  time  to  go 
into  it.  I  have  tried  to  go  into  it  year 
after  year  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  simply  state  that  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  a  way  in  which  this 
program  can  be  financed  from  a  fiscally 
sound  standpoint.  Actually  if  we 
wanted  to  complete  it  in  1972  we  coiild 
do  so.  This  is  not  before  the  House. 
There  is  one  issue  before  the  House,  re- 
grettably, whether  you  are  going  to  in- 
crease taxes.  In  my  judgment,  now  is 
not  the  time  to  increase  taxes.  If  this 
bill  is  defeated  it  simply  means  that  this 
program  will  take  3  or  4  more  years  to 
complete.  In  the  priorities  that  face 
this  country,  I  suggest  that  completing 
this  program  in  1972  is  not  among  the 
highest.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
it  down. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee  [Mr.   B.^ker!. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  inform  the  Committee,  especially 
those  on  the  Republican  side,  that  5  of 
the  10  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  who  are  Republicans 
voted  for  this  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  you  knew  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  debate. 

I  am  for  the  bill.  I  want  to  finish  this 
program  on  schedule,  in  1972.  The  only 
way  you  can  do  it  is  to  finance  it.  This 
is  a  thorough  bill,  an  equitable  bill,  a 
much  more  equitable  bill  than  the  one 
sent  down  to  us  by  the  present  admin- 
istration. Seven  cents  a  gallon  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  We  put  it 
at  four.  Talk  about  the  trucking  indus- 
try shedding  tears.  They  are  crying  to 
high  heaven.  Five  dollars  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  We  put 
it  at  $3.  The  other  levies  are  more  or 
less  minor. 

This  raises  the  money.  It  will  save 
thousands  of  lives.  We  need  it  as  a  de- 
fense measure.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Westland). 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Throughout  all  this  debate  we  have 
heard  about  a  tax  on  highway  users. 
You  have  nevertheless  taxed  vehicles, 
not  particularly  or  necessarily  used  on 
highways.  Some  reference  has  been 
made  during  the  debate  to  the  logging 


industry  operations,  which  in  many  cases 
in  the  district  I  represent,  and  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  State  of 
Oregon,  have  vehicles  which  do  not  use 
these  Federal  highways  to  any  extent. 
I  have  seen  testimony  given  before  your 
committee  to  that  effect.  Yet.  nowhere 
in  this  bill  can  I  find  any  consideration 
given  whatsoever  to  that  particular  mat- 
ter. Can  the  chairman  tell  me  if  any 
consideration  was  given  and  why  these 
logging  trucks  which  do  not  use  our  Fed- 
eral highways  are  not  exempt  from  this 
additional  tax  burden? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  recollection, 
under  the  original  act  which  this  bill 
amends,  that  trucks  are  not  subjected  to 
this  use  tax  applying  to  the  pounds  of 
weight  unless  they  actually  use  the  high- 
ways. We  did  give  consideration  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  would 
provide  in  this  bill  any  further  exemp- 
tions from  effective  rates  of  taxes  for 
special  situations.  It  was  the  decision 
in  the  committee  that  we  would  not 
make  any  further  exemptions  to  these 
taxes  at  this  time  on  the  ground  that 
such  matters  could  later  be  considered 
by  the  committee,  by  our  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  these  taxes 
as  well  as  those  going  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying,  if  they  do  not  use  these  inter- 
state highways,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
paying,  let  us  say.  this  weight  tax  which 
is  really  the  most  onerous?  And  believe 
me.  I  am  happy  to  see  this  committee 
reduce  that  from  $5  to  $3. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  use  tax  is  imposed 
only  on  vehicles  that  use  the  highways. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  These  are  highway 
motor  vehicles.  They  are  great  big  log- 
ging trucks  and  72.000  pounds  is  about 
the  average  size. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  recollection 
with  reference  to  this  use  tax.  the  term 
"use"  means  use  in  the  United  States  on 
public  highways.  That  is  part  of  the 
existing  law.  So  that,  for  example,  if 
I  have  a  truck  that  weighs  50.000  pounds, 
which  I  use  exclusively  on  a  farm,  let  us 
say.  and  it  never  gets  'off  my  own  land, 
which  truck  is  used  in  hauling  some- 
thing from  one  point  to  another  point. 
I  do  not  have  to  include  that  truck  in 
my  statement  which  I  file  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  assess- 
ment of  this  tax. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  own  re- 
marks on  the  pending  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent,  the  financing  legislation  of- 
fered in  H  R.  6713  is  a  real  disappoint- 
ment and  should  be  rejected. 

We  are  being  asked  to  ignore  the 
promise  made  in  1959  that  the  tempo- 
rary fourth  cent  of  Federal  gasoline  tax 
would  expire  on  June  30. 
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We  are  also  asked  to  renege  on  an- 
other promise — that  of  replacing  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  fourth  cent  of  Federal 
gasoline  tax  with  revenue  from  portions 
of  those  special  highway  taxes  that  are 
now  going  into  the  general  fund. 

Briefly  these  are  my  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing H.R.  6713.  The  motor  vehicle  own- 
ers of  my  district  already  bear  a  heavy 
tax  load.  On  gasoline  alone — not  to 
mention  other  special  highway  levies — 
they  pay  a  combined  Federal-State  tax 
of  11  cents  a  gallon.  Such  a  .^tiff  tax 
burden  by  itself  contributes  greatly  to  the 
co.'^t-prlcc  squeeze  that  is  being  felt  more 
and  more  In  our  rural  communities. 

I  am  opposed  to  tinkering  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  1959  Federal  highway 
legislation.  Certainly,  those  special 
road  taxes  now  beirig  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  used  for  highways 
cannot  be  ignored  if  the  taxpayer  is  to 
receive  fair  treatment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  action  by  Congress 
in  1959  to  u-e  a  portion  of  the  auto  and 
parts  taxes  for  the  road  program  was 
sound.  And  these  provisions  should  be 
allowed  to  go  into  effect  as  scheduled. 
In  all  fairness  to  the  motoring  taxpay- 
er, let  us  first  use  what  he  is  now  jMiying 
before  we  extract  still  more  from  him. 
Ample  fund.s  are  already  available  from 
Federal  highway  taxes  now  being  col- 
lected but  not  used  for  roads. 

It  is  in  the  American  tradition  to  face 
issues  squarely.  Our  taxpaying  motor- 
ists deserve  to  be  dealt  with  fairly.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  would  be  an  injustice. 

Adoption  of  this  measure  would  result 
in  double  taxation  on  a  class  of  citizens 
solely  because  they  use  the  highways.  I 
submit,  therefore,  under  any  test  of 
logic  or  eqtuty  that  the  tax  proposals 
contained  in  H.R.  6713  are  both  im- 
reasonable  and  unnecessary  and  should 
not  be  enacted  by  this  Congress. 

The  following  is  my  testimony  of 
March  15  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means : 

STATKMEWT  OF  RKPEESIlfTAITV  E  Rai.ph  F.  BK1!:R- 
MAKIf.    A    MCMBEK    OF    COITGRESS    FROM    THE 

State  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  Beermanw.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  the 
Representative  from  the  Third  District  of 
NebraBkft.  The  district  I  represent  is  pri- 
marily agricultural.  I  am  one  of  six  brothers 
who  farm  and  feed  cattle  on  a  farm  In  Da- 
kota County.  Ncbr.  My  share  of  this  opera- 
tion Is  280  acres,  on  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  Interest  and  taxes  on  an  area 
of  land  about  equal  to  what  Is  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  famlly-slBed  farm. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  recent  special  message  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
Federal  highway  program  was  a  real  disap- 
pointment. 

In  his  message,  the  President  Ignored  the 
promise  made  by  Congress  In  1959  that  the 
temporary  fourth  cent  of  the  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  would  die  in  June  of  this  year. 
What  he  did  call  for  was  an  Indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  this  temporary  tax  combined 
with  steep  Increases  In  other  road  levies. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  as  a  Senator  2  years 
ago  John  F.  Kennedy  had  favored  the  1959 
Hlghw.^y  Act. 

In  Nebraska  when  one  makes  a  promise, 
not  only  do  people  expect  that  promise  to 
be  kept,  but  the  man  making  It  Is  honor- 
bound  to  keep  his  word. 


In  this  same  message,  the  President  also 
asked  Congress  to  renege  on  another  prom- 
ise— the  feature  which  calls  for  replacing  the 
receipts  from  the  fourth  cent  of  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  with  revenue  from  portions  of 
those  special  taxes  on  motorists  that  Is  now 
going  Into  the  general  fund.  This  Is  the 
money  from  one-half  of  the  10-percent  Fed- 
eral tax  on  new  autos  and  from  flve-elghts 
of  the  C-percent  tax  on  piirts  and  accessorlea. 
The  people  of  my  district  already  bear  a 
heavy  tax  load  Just  to  own  and  operate 
their  motor  vehicles.  On  gasoline  alone— 
not  to  mention  other  special  highway 
levies — they  pay  a  combined  Federal-State 
tax  of  11  cents  a  gallon.  Such  a  stiff  tax  load 
by  itEClf  contributes  greatly  to  the  cost-price 
squeeze  that  Is  being  felt  more  and  more  by 
our  people  In  our  rural  oommunlties  today. 
I  am  appearing  here  today  to  urge  that  the 
promise  made  by  Congress  in  1959  at  the 
recommendation  of  this,  commit  tee  be  kept 
and  the  reduction  In  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  rate  be  made. 

I  am  opposed  to  tinkering  with  the  Federal 
highway  legislation  which  Is  now  on  the 
books.  Certainly  those  special  road  taxes 
now  being  paid  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  not  being  used  for  highways  cannot  be 
overlooked  if  the  taxpayer  is  to  receive  fair 
treatment. 

By  the  same  token,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
Justification  whatsoever  for  increasing  our 
taxes  as  proix>eed  by  the  President. 

At  this  point.  If  I  may  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment, let  us  review  some  of  the  history  of 
the  Federal  road  program  which  leads  me 
to  theee  conclusions. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment met  Its  obligations  for  highways  over 
the  years  by  appropriating  money  out  of  t^e 
general  fund.  This  had  been  a  traditional 
practice  dating  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Federal  highway  program  was  first  started. 
It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  Federal  taxes  on  motorists  were 
not  tied  to  the  road  program  but  went  into 
the  general  fund. 

However,  In  1956,  when  the  Interstate 
highway  program  was  put  In  motion.  It  was 
the  decision  of  Congress  to  change  this  tra- 
ditional method.  As  a  result,  certain  Fed- 
eral highway  tsxes  were  singled  out  and  their 
proceeds  deposited  In  a  new  and  separate 
highway  fund.  The  new  approach  also  called 
for  Increasing  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  rate 
to  provide  most  of  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
program.  But  the  revenue  from  all  of  the 
various  special  highway  taxes — such  as  the 
auto  excise  tax — was  not  set  aside  because 
it  was  not  needed  at  the  time. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
in  1959.  when  Congress  was  told  that  more 
money  was  needed  to  keep  the  rood  program 
rolling.  It  was  reluctant  to  Increase  the  gaso- 
line tax  rate  again. 

However.  It  did  so  with  great  reservation 
and  with  the  understanding  that  the  In- 
creased rate  would  only  be  temporary.  The 
expiration  of  the  fourth  cent  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  tislng  a  portion  of  the  auto  and 
parts  taxes  previously  wittiheld  from  the 
highway  fluid. 

In  my  opinion,  the  action  by  Congress  In 
195©  to  use  a  portion  of  the  auto  and  parts 
taxes  for  the  road  program  was  sound.  And 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  should  be 
allowed  to  go  Into  effect  as  scheduled. 

Moreover,  looking  toward  the  future.  It 
ecems  to  me  that  this  road  program  can  be 
kept  moving  simply  by  continuing  the  dedi- 
cation called  for  by  the  1959  act  for  the 
remaining  life  of  the  program. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  motoring  taxpayer, 
let  us  first  use  what  he  Is  now  paying  before 
we  extract  still  more  taxes  from  him.  Ample 
funds  are  already  available  from  F*ederal 
liighway  taxes  now  being  collected  but  not 
used  for  roads. 

It  Is  In  the  American  tradition  to  face  is- 
sues squarely.    Our  taxpaying  motorists  de- 


serve to  be  dealt  with  fairly.  Anything  short 
of  this  would  be  an  Injustice  to  them. 

Adoption  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions would  result  in  double  taxaUon  on  a 
class  of  citizens  solely  because  they  use  the 
highways.  I  submit,  therefore,  under  any 
test  of  logic  or  equity  that  the  tax  increases 
recommended  by  the  President  are  both  un- 
reasonable and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  mcmbeis  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  her.rd  a  great  deal  in  recent 
months  about  the  march  to  new  frontiers. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  should  mean 
working  toward  something  better.  But  the 
new  frontiers  we  are  now  promised  appar- 
enUy  represent  nothing  more  than  a  stag- 
gering burden  of  taxes  which  are  apt  to  sink 
the  taxpayers  before  they  can  even  get 
started  on  the  march. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bogcs? 

Mr.  BoCGS.  Congressman,  I  am  int^ested 
in  some  of  your  remarks  In  your  statement. 
Did  you  by  any  chance  read  President  Eisen- 
hower's message  of  January  of  this  year  rela- 
tive to  the  continuation  of  the  highway  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  Beermakn.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Bocgs.  What  did  he  recommend? 

Mr.  Berrmann.  He  recommended  some- 
thing on  the  same  line. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  Do  you  know  that  It  was  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  who  signed  the  1969  act? 

Mr.  Beermann.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoGGs.  Who  Is  reneging  on  what? 

Mr.  Beermann.  This  Is  a  congressional 
program,  as  I  see  It,  and  It  was  Instituted 
for  18  months  with  the  promise  tliat  that 
would  be  the  end  of  the  line,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  live  up  to  our  promises. 

Mr.  BoGGs.  I  know,  but  you  have  the  state- 
ment in  your  statement  that  President 
Kennedy,  who  was  not  President  in  1959, 
was  reneging  on  a  promise.  President  Eisen- 
hower recommended  the  continuation  of  this 
program.  Would  you  say  that  President 
Elsenhower   was   reneging   on    his   promise? 

Mr.  Bekrmann.  I  would  say  that  President 
Kennedy  was  a  Member  of  this  Congress  at 
that   time   and    helped   make    this   promise 

Mr.  BoGGS.  My  question  Is  about  President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Beermanic .  You  are  from  Louisiana;  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  BoGGS.  That  Is  correct,  sir,  and  I  am 
proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Thank  you.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
I  was  not  here.  I  did  not  help  make  this 
promise. 

Mr.  Boggs.  I  know,  but  the  gentleman 
seems  to  know  all  about  the  highway  pro- 
gram. I  was  here.  I  happened  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  wTote  that 
prograjn.  The  gentleman  gave  us  the  bene- 
fit of  a  review  of  the  program.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  admitted  he  was  not  here. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  gentleman  was  not 
here. 

Is  the  gentleman  for  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram?    Are  you  for  the  highway  program? 

Mr.  Beebmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boggs.  How  does  the  gentleman  pro- 
pose to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Bfkrmann.  E>oes  not  this  1-cent  gas 
tax  brir.g  in   about   $800  million? 

Mr.  Boggs.  I  asked  the  gentleman  how  he 
proposed  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  BKERtiArm.  I  am  getting  ready  to 
answer  the  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Boggs.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Does  not  the  excise  tax 
rate  raise  about  $1  billion  and  if  we  take 
the  part  that  is  supposed  to  be  put  into 
the  program  and  now  going  in  the  general 
fund,  we  would  have  $200  million  a  year 
more  now? 

Mr.  Boggs  Does  the  gentleman  know  why 
those  excises  were  not  put  In  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Beermann  I  would  like  to  be  enlight- 
ened. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  There  happened  to  be  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  named  Humphrey, 
who  was  a  very  able  man.  Incidentally,  and 
a  man  whom  I  respected  greatly  who  made 
the  same  statement  that  was  made  here  on 
yesterday.  Incidentally,  by  the  new  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  namely,  that 
the  general  fund  could  not  stand  it. 

I  happened  to  be  one  that  felt  at  that 
time  that  all  these  excises  should  have  gone 
Into  the  trust  fund.  I  felt  that  way  then 
and  I  still  feel  that  way,  but  the  gentleman's 
knowledge  of  the  partisan  considerations 
here,  I  must  say,  is  quite  partisan,  to  say  the 

least. 

This  program  originated  In  the  Eisenhower 
admlni8tra"tion.  The  original  estimates  on 
the  cost  were  $25  billion.  The  estimates 
that  we  get  now  are  $11  billion  more  than 
that  and  these  estimates  originated  not  since 
January  20,    1961,   but   prior   to  January  20, 

1961 

If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  gentleman,  it  would  be  that  this  pro- 
gram has  not  been  a  partisan  program  and 
I  am  surprised  at  him  coming  here  making 
a  partisan  approach  to  it. 

That  Is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Beermann.    May  I  have  a  remark  there, 

please'' 

The  Chairman    Oh.  yes. 
Mr   Beermani*.  I  said  that  I  farm  with  five 
brothers. 

Mr.  Boccs  I  have  heard  that  several  times. 
I  know  that  you  are  a  farmer.  I  heard  your 
speech  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Beermann.  We  have  to  meet  a  payroll. 
Mr.  Bocgs    a  lot  of  people  have  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Beermann.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
we   would    like   to   have   on   our   farm.     We 
would   like  to  have  some   new  tractors   and 
new  equipment  and  we  would  like  to  build 
some  buildings,  if  you  please,  but  we  have 
to    operate    within    our   budget,    and   If    the 
cost  of  this  program  has  gone  up,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  it  has,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  anyone,  or  any 
administration    on    that    basis,    I    think    we 
should  live  within  our  budget. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairm.^n  Mr.  Mason. 
Mr.  Mason  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
this-  That  this  witness  is  a  witness  after 
my  own  heart  and  that  he  does  talk  business 
sense,  and  regardless  of  whose  fault  it  is  that 
this  highway  program  Is  costing  50  percent 
more  than  It  was  originally  estimated  and 
why  it  is  costing  that  much  more,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  before  us 
with  the  exception  that  It  has  created  that 
problem  and  now  we  are  trying  to  meet 
it.  I  am  In  full  accord  with  what  the  wit- 
ness has  told  this  committee,  and  I  approve 
his  reasons  for  it. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 

The  Chairman.    Mr.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.   Machrowicz.  In   your   statement  you 

said: 

•Tt  Is  also  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  Federal  Uxes  on  motorists  were 
not  tied  to  the  road  program,  but  went  Into 
the  general   fund." 

I  presume  vou  are  referring  to  the  gaso- 
line tax.    What  taxes  are  you  talking  about? 
Mr.  Beermann    Prior  to  1956? 
Mr.  Machrowicz.  I  do  not  know.     This  Is 
part  of  your  statement  on  page  3.    What  did 
you  have  In  mind'' 

Mr.  Beermann.  The  part  that  I  have  In 
mind  Is  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  promise 
kept  on  the  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  Machrowicz.  What  excise  taxes  are 
you  referring  to? 

Mr   BoGGs.  What  excise  taxes? 
Mr.    Beermann.  On    cars    and    tires,    bat- 
teries, parts. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  Give  us  the  ones  that  do  not 
go  into  the  trust  fund.  Spell  them  out  for 
us  so  we  know  which  ones  they  are. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  understand  now  that  all 
of  the  excise  tales  are  going  Into  the  general 


fund  I  would  like  to  see  the  promise  kept 
that  the  50  percent  that  should  go  Into  the 
highway  fund  be  put  there. 

Mr  BooGS.  Oh,  no.  Some  of  the  excises  go 
Into  the  general  fund,  some  of  them  do  not. 
Which  ones  are  you  referring  to  In  your 
statement    that    should    go    into    the    trust 

fund? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  ThCH  I  will  have  to  ask 
you.     Which   ones  do  not? 

Mr.    Machkowicz.  Which    ones    did    you 

have  in  mind?  ^   .^   .     „      , 

Mr.   Beeemann.  I  understand   that  all   of 

the  excise  taxes  are  going  Into  the  general 

fund.  ,  ,. 

Mr.    BoGGS.  Your    understanding   is    quite 

wrong. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Then  enlighten  me,  please. 
Mr.  BoGGs.  It  was  my  understanding  you 
had  come  here  to  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  Beermann.  No.  I  came  In  to  ask  you 
to  keep  a  promise.  That  is  my  sole  pur- 
pose in  being  here,  to  keep  faith  with  the 
people  on  the  basis  that  this  law  was  ori- 
ginally passed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Machrowicz. 
Mr  Machrowicz.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Bocos' 
question,  you  said  that  If  the  excise  taxes 
that  were  supposed  to  be  put  Into  the  pro- 
gram were  put  In  there,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  these  additional  taxes.  What  ex- 
cise taxes  do  you  understand  were  supposed 
to  be  put  Into  the  program? 

Mr  Beermann  I  understand  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  excise  taxes,  which  would 
amount  to  approximately  $800  million,  were 
supposed  to  be  put  in  the  special  fund  at 
the   expiration   of   this   cent   gas   tax. 

Mr.  Machrowicz.  Do  you  mean  that  when 
the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  were  en- 
acted by  Congress  they  were  Intended  to  be 
used  In  the  road  fund?  Is  that  what  your 
feeling  is? 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  understand  that  in  1956 
this  program  was  changed  and  the  excise 
taxes  were  supposed  to  go  into  the  special 
fund.  Then,  at  the  end  of  this  temporary 
18-month  1-cent  tax  half  of  these  were  to 
go  Into  the  special  fund  on  highways  in- 
stead of  Into  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Machrowicz.  Did  you  know  before 
you  made  the  statement  that  when  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  automobiles  was  enacted,  it  was 
never  Intended  to  be  used  for  the  road  fund, 
but  was  to  go  Into  the  general  fund? 

Mr.    Beermajtn.  Gentlemen.    I    think    we 
are  running  around  the  bush  here  pretty  far. 
Mr.  Machrowicz.  I  am  asking  you.  did  you 
know  that? 

Mr.  Beermann    I  am  asking  you  to  keep 
your  promise  that  you  made  when  this  legis- 
lation was  enacted.    That  U  my  sole  purpose. 
Mr.  Machrowicz.  Is  that  the  only  answer 
you  have  to  my  question? 

Mr.  Beermann.  That  Is  why  I  came  here, 
to  ask  to  keep  faith  with  the  people. 
Mr.  Machrowicz.  That  Is  all. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cijrtis. 
Mr.  Cttrtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
the  witness  for  coming  here   and  giving  us 
the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  citizens  of 
the   community,   and   I   take   it,    and   I    am 
sxire    It    is   unfortunate,    that    some    of    the 
members  of   the  committee  have   misinter- 
preted  this  statement.    I  have  read  It.    I  see 
no  partisanship  In  the  statement.     The  only 
comment  I  would  make  Is,  I  do  myself  direct 
some   of   the  criticism  to  the   previous   ad- 
ministration Just  as  I  do  here.    I  think  that 
should  be  the  objective  of  the  committee,  to 
take  the  benefit  of  your  views  as  a  citizen, 
and  I  hope  other  citizens  will  come  before 
us  as  you  have  done  and  give  us  their  point 
of  view.     I  did  not  expect  you  to  come  and 
give  us,  this  committee,  details  on  excises. 

Mr  BoGGS  Is  an  authority  on  that  and  so 
is  Mr.  Machrowicz.  I  think  the  point  that 
you  make  Is  very  well  taken.  It  Is  a  point 
that  I  have  made.  You  could  have,  had  you 
done  some  additional  research,  substantiated 
your   point  of   view   even  more   thoroughly. 


This  Congress,  without  the  request  of  the 
previous  President,  and  indeed  against  his 
advice,  extended  this  program,  and  Its  cost, 
and  accelerated  It  without  providing  the 
method  of  financing  those  changes.  We 
had  this  problem  up  the  last  time  we  had 
the  question  of  financing. 

I  think  our  people  have  a  right  to  be  dis- 
turbed about  the  way  this  program  is  going, 
and  I  myself  am  very  disturbed.  I  appre- 
ciate your  statement.  I  hope  that  this  will 
not  discourage  you  other  Congressmen  and 
other  citizens  from  coming  before  this  com- 
mittee and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  point 
of  view  on  these  things.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  refrain  from  going  Into  matters 
which  I  can  tell  you  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  and  did  not  come  here  to  testify 
on.  You  limited  yourself  to  a  very  proper 
comment,  and  I  Just  wanted  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  It  and  I  hope  you  will  again  ap- 
pear and  other  citizens,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  treatment  that  you  have 
been  given  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  queatlons? 
Mr.  Alger.  Yes.  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ai.gkh. 
Mr.    Alger.  I    must   say    to    you.    my    col- 
leagues, that  I  do  not  share  the  sentiments 
expressed  here  today  because  I  am  quick  to 
admit  I  do  not  know  all  the  tax  law,  and  I 
suspect  if  some  of  us  up  here  had  to  recite 
the  excise  taxee  and  Just  where  they  go  we 
might  have   trouble,  any  one  of  us,  if  not 
all  of  us. 

Furthermore,   as  one  who  departed  from 
the    previous    administration    most    vocifer- 
ously when   this  bill  was  written   to  put   it 
on    a    pay-as-you-go   basis,    which    I    was    a 
true  champion  of  then  and  I  am  now,  I  took 
exception    to    some    of    the    things    the    ad- 
ministration  said.     I   do   not  consider   your 
statement  partisan.    I  think  you  are  only  re- 
minding us  that  some  In  Congress  seem  to  be 
awfully   fast  and   loose   with   the   taxpayer's 
money,   and   you  are   asking  us  to  be  more 
responsible  In  looking  Into  where  the  money 
is  going.     We  have  Increased  the  cost  of  this 
program  hand  over   fist.     We   are   not   even 
sure  why  and  I  am  asking  questions  and   I 
intend   to   find  out.   and   I   think  others  on 
this  committee  are  equally  interested  as  you 
are  in  finding  out.  the  why  of  the  Increase  of 
cost   before   we    ask   people   to   Jack   up   the 
taxes  once  again.    I  want  to  add  my  word  to 
that  of  my  colleagues  in  thanking  you   for 
appearing,   and  I   hope  your   experience   to- 
day does  not  discourage  you  In  the  future  in 
apf)earing    before   this    committee. 
Mr.  Derounian.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman    Mr.  Derounian. 
Mr.    Derounlan.  I    think    the    gentleman 
from   Nebraska's   statement   has    been    most 
refreshing  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
gives  us  a  basic   philosophy  that  has  made 
this  country  great,  that  you  stay  within  your 
budget,  pay  your   bills,   and  do  not  borrow 
unnecessarily,   because   it   Is   the  "little  fel- 
low" who    gets   hurt   In    the   end      Being   a 
small   farmer  he   does   not   come   here   as   a 
representative  of  some   of   these   Mississippi 
corporations  that  get  3,  4,   5  million  dollar 
subsidies.     He  comes  here  as  a  RepresenU- 
tlve  In  Congress  and  one  who  has  built  up 
his  farm  operation  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
I  would  certainly  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man:   That    if    you   disagree   with   anything 
this  administration  does.  It  Is  your  duty.  If 
that  Is  the  way  you  feel,  to  speak  out.     I  do 
not  think  you  need  clear  with  Pierre  Salinger 
before   you  come   before   any   committee   of 
Congress  to  tell  us  what  you  think. 
Mr.  Beermann.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  King? 
Mr.  King.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
came    In    a   little    late.     I   have   the   gentle- 
man's statement.    As  long  as  they  leave  the 
administration   of   Mr.   Truman   out  of   the 
argiunent,   I  suggest  that  we  go  on  to  the 
next  witness. 
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The  Chairman  Perhaps  Mr.  Kino  has 
made  a  very  good  suggestion.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Beermann,  for  coming  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  had 
there  been  a  rollcall  vote  on  H.R.  6713,  I 
would  have  voted  'no"  for  the  following 
reasons : 

My  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  just 
added  an  additional  2-cent  gasoline  tax 
which  is  a  large  percentage  of  increase. 

The  people  were  promised  the  1-cent 
temporary  gasoline  tax  would  expire 
June  30,  1961,  and  that  promise  should 
have  been  honored. 

Proponents  say  our  highway  program 
must  be  kept  on  schedule.  Sound  busi- 
ness principles  dictate  that  when  im- 
provements are  contemplated  and  the 
money  is  not  available,  the  improvements 
should  be  delayed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
means  of  obtaining  the  funds  for  financ- 
ing the  highway  program  other  than  by 
continuing  a  fourth  cent  to  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax.  The  tax  rate  on  gasoline 
can  revert  to  3  cents  a  gallon  come  June 
30,  and  the  program  still  be  completed 
on  schedule  if  we  eliminate  the  extrava- 
gance and  unnecessary  expenditures. 

In  my  mind,  the  question  of  control- 
ling highway  costs  is  imf>ortant  not  only 
for  the  highway-using  taxpayers,  but  for 
the  people  as  a  whole.  If  costs  in  the 
highway  field  are  allowed  to  get  out  of 
control,  it  cannot  help  but  increase  the 
overall  inflationary  spiral  which  is  the 
greatest  single  long-range  threat  to  our 
entire  economic  structure.  Runaway  in- 
flation of  roadbuilding  costs,  if  not 
checked,  will  mean  that  the  Nation  will 
get  fewer  miles  of  highway  for  much 
greater  exp)enditures  in  depreciated  dol- 
lars. 

Unless  we  make  an  honest  and  sin- 
cere effort  to  get  a  full  dollar's  worth  of 
roads  for  each  dollar  of  highway  taxes, 
it  will  always  be  a  case  of  the  dog  chas- 
ing his  tail.  And  it  will  be  the  taxpay- 
ing  motorist  who  will  suffer.  The  in- 
evitable result  would  be  to  heap  more 
and  more  taxes  on  our  motorists — and 
they  are  already  bearing  a  staggering 
tax  load. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  place  an  un- 
due burden  on  the  backs  of  the  motor- 
ists, and  the  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves is.  What  can  we  do  to  avoid  this. 
One  approach  is  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary and  costly  expenditures  in  the  na- 
tional highway  program  by  using  more 
heavy-duty  asphalt  paving  in  place  of 
expensive  Portland  cement  concrete 
paving. 

This  approach  would  not  be  a  novel 
idea.  In  1959  I  sought  the  same  type  of 
equitable  remedy.  A  remedy  which 
merely  would  assure  our  taxpayers  that 
they  are  paying  for  the  least  expensive 
paving  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

I  would  seek  an  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  were  allowed,  which 
would  simply  require  the  States  to  solicit 
competitive  bidding  for  both  types  of 
road  surfacing — asphalt  and  Portland 
cement.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  rule 
for  this  bill  does  not  permit  me  to  offer 
such  an  amendment. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  needless  reminder,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  entire  motor- 
ing  public   is  paying   the   bill  for  this 


highway  program.  I  believe  they  would 
desire  £ind  demand  that  their  tax  funds 
are  spent  as  economically  as  possible. 
Any  highway  act  which  permits  any 
State  unilaterally  to  select  only  one  type 
of  road  surfacing  is  an  open  invitation 
to  waste  and  inefficiency.  It  is  an  elim- 
ination of  free  competition  and  a  preju- 
diced use  of  the  taxpayers'  moneys. 

Where  comparative  bid  prices  are 
available  for  interstate  projects,  the 
record  shows  conclusively  that  asphalt 
is  vastly  more  economical  than  Portland 
cement.  In  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  saving  with  asphalt  per  4 -lane 
mile  is  more  than  $86,000. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  had  this  to 
say: 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  spending 
some  $3  billion  a  year  on  public  roads.  Yet 
there  has  been  relatively  little  spent  for  re- 
search In  two  crucial  areas:  Safety  and  low- 
er cost  roads. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say: 

A  5-percent  reduction  in  construction  cost 
would  save  some  $150  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  substan- 
tial savings  can  be  realized  by  using 
lower  cost  paving  materials.  I  say  to 
you  that  a  saving  of  $86,000  per  4-lane 
mile  when  translated  into  the  entire 
41,000  mile  Interstate  System  is  a  tre- 
mendously important  savings. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  highway  bill  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  presently 
has  in  operation  a  highway  program 
passed  in  1956  calling  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $52  V2  billion.  Of  this  amount, 
almost  $11  billion  has  already  been 
spent,  leaving  more  than  $41^2  billion 
still  remaining  to  be  spent. 

The  only  question  arising  from  the 
bill  is  whether  an  additional  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  $9 '2  billion  in  taxes  should  be 
authorized  until  1972  in  order  that  the 
program  can  be  completed  on  schedule. 
This  will  require  that  American  motor- 
ists w^ill  be  deprived  of  the  1-cent-per- 
gallon  reduction  in  gasoline  taxes 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  July  of 
this  year,  that  the  tax  on  trucking  will 
be  greatly  increased,  and  that  additional 
revenue  of  $150  million  per  year  will  be 
needed  from  the  general  income  tax. 

The  highway  program  would  be  com- 
pleted 4  years  later  without  these  in- 
creased taxes.  If  the  current  highway 
bill  does  not  pass,  the  program  merely 
will  be  stretched  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  finst  things 
first.  I  oppose  additional  taxes  to  build 
shining  highways  from  slum  to  sordid 
slum.  Our  national  wealth  is  not  limit- 
less, and  I  prefer  to  use  our  tax  dollars 
on  emergency  needs  such  as  defense,  ur- 
ban renewal,  education,  and  health. 

The  highway  program  is,  of  course, 
important.  However,  we  already  have 
a  long-range  program  for  highway  con- 
struction without  tapping  general  tax 
revenues,  and  with  minimum  impact  on 
the  users. 

Mr.  McDOWELX,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  want  to  say  that  the  financing  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  disturb  me  greatly.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  justify  a  contin- 


uance of  this  fourth  cent  of  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  to  our  constituents  while 
the  Federal  Government  withholds  from 
support  of  the  highway  program  huge 
portions  of  the  special  taxes  it  collects 
from  this  country's  motor  vehicle  own- 
ers. At  this  time  nearly  $2  billion  of 
automotive  taxes  are  being  so  withheld 
annually. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  it  is  no 
more  reasonable  to  say  that  all  auto- 
motive taxes  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
road  program  than  to  say  that  certain 
other  taxes  should  be  dedicated  to  func- 
tions of  particular  value  to  the  people 
who  pay  those  taxes — cigarette  taxes  for 
the  benefit  of  cigarette  smokers,  liquor 
taxes  for  the  benefit  of  drinkers,  and  so 
on. 

But  this  claim  ignores  the  practical 
fact  that  the  Nation's  motor  vehicle 
owners  have  been  saddled  with  the  sole 
and  exclusive  responsibility  of  paying 
the  entire  cost  of  the  most  gigantic  pub- 
lic works  program  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. The  national  highway  program, 
inaugurated  in  1956.  is  described  as  be- 
ing of  the  most  widespread  economic 
and  defense  benefit,  but  the  cost  of  that 
program  is  placed  entirely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  who  own  and  op- 
erate cars,  trucks,  and  buses. 

Surely  in  the  face  of  that  fact,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  these  peo- 
ple should  at  least  be  given  full  credit 
for  all  the  special  taxes  they  pay.  Even 
at  that,  they  are  getting  no  great  bar- 
gain from  their  Government.  They  are 
still  paying  for  benefits  that  many 
others  will  enjoy. 

But  to  single  them  out  to  pay  the  en- 
tire cost  of  this  program,  and  then  to 
deny  them  credit  for  nearly  half  of  the 
special  taxes  they  pay,  is  illogical  and 
unreasonable  by  any  standard  of  meas- 
urement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  country's  mo- 
tor vehicle  owners  are  long  overdue  for 
a  more  reasonable  tax  treatment  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  disap- 
r>oint-ed  that  this  bill  does  not  even  take 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  about  the 
financing  provisions  of  this  bill  before 
us.  What  particularly  bothers  me  about 
this  bill  is  that  it  would,  in  effect,  make 
permanent  the  fourth  cent  of  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax. 

Let  me  review  this  situation  very 
briefly.  When  the  new  interstate  high- 
way program  was  enacts  in  1956  the 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline  was  increased 
from  2  to  3  cents  a  gallon  to  supply  most 
of  the  revenue  for  this  tremendous  pro- 
gram. 

Then,  after  the  estimated  cost  for 
completing  the  system  shot  up  from  $27 
billion  to  $41  billion  in  the  short  space 
of  2  years,  we  were  told  again  in  1959 
that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
gasoline  tax  another  cent  as  a  stopgap 
measure  to  keep  the  program  moving 
along.  As  we  all  know,  however,  that 
1959  legislation  stipulated  that  the  tax 
increase  was  to  be  temporary,  and  that 
when  it  went  back  to  3  cents  a  gallon 
in  June  of  this  year  we  were  going  to 
tap  some  of  the  other  revenue  that  mo- 
torists   are    paying    in   special   Federal 
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automotive  taxes  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram. 

I  can  say  with  some  pride  that  tlie 
last  time  the  State  gasoline  tax  in  Plor- 
ida  was  increased  was  back  in  1931. 
In  other  words,  our  tax  rate  has  held 
steady  in  Florida  for  30  years.  The  first 
Federal  gasoline  tax  was  enacted  on  a 
temporary  basis  in  1932.  But  I  find 
it  a  little  ironic  that  the  Federal  tax 
has  grown  to  4  cents  in  the  same 
period  and  that  now  we  are  talidng 
about  making?  the  fourth  cent  permanent. 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  the  only  man 
in  this  room  who  is  concerned  about  this 
trend  and  where  it  is  leading  us. 

I  think  that  one  very  real  danger  we 
face  in  keeping  the  tax  rate  on  gasoline 
as  high  as  it  is,  is  the  po.ssibility  that 
we  are  going  to  encourage  more  and 
more  people  to  buy  compact  cars.  A 
study  prepared  for  the  Florida  Legisla- 
tive Interim  Tax  Committee,  by  Rollins 
College,  in  my  State,  indicates  that  there 
may  be  more  than  half  a  million  com- 
pact cars  registered  in  Florida  by  1964. 
That  would  be  just  about  one-quarter 
of  total  passenger-car  registrations. 

If  this  comes  to  pass,  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  know  what  precise  effect  it  will 
have  on  gasoline  tax  revenues  for  the 
Federal  highway  program  and  for  Flor- 
I  Ida's  own  road  program.  Many  people 
are  saying  that  compact  cars  will  mean 
lower  gasoline  consumption  and  reduced 
tax  revenues.  This  makes  sense  to  me. 
If  this  happens — and  it  could  happen 
in  your  States  as  well  as  in  mine — the 
high  tax  burden  on  gasoline  will  be  one 
principal  reason  for  it.  I  hope  you  are 
all  aware  of  this  fact. 

Let  me  remind  you  all  of  one  other 
thing.  Back  in  1956  Congress  called 
for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  how  the  costs  of  this 
highway  program  might  be  allocated  in 
the  fairest  and  most  equitable  manner. 
The  results  of  that  study,  which  were 
published  early  this  year,  indicate  that 
there  are  benefits  of  these  new  highways 
to  the  general  economy  that  justify  a 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  program 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
This  contribution  would  not  even  include 
the  standby  value  of  this  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways — let  me 
repeat  that  word  "Defense" — to  the  mili- 
tary. 

We  asked  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  make  this  study.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  in  this  bill  to  ignore  one  of  the 
most  important  findings  of  that  study. 
I.  for  one.  do  not  think  we  .should  ignore 
it.  I  think  that  we  are  asking  the  mo- 
torists of  this  Nation  to  pay  too  much 
for  a  program  that  benefits  everyone 
in  this  country,  whether  he  drives  an 
automobile  or  not. 

And  to  be  even  more  specific,  I  think 
we  are  asking  the  motorists  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  tax  on  one  product  that  comes 
close  to  being  an  absolute  necessity  for 
rich  and  poor  alike.  I  am,  of  course, 
referring  to  gasoline.  These,  gentlemen, 
are  my  reservations  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  but  a  'baker's  dozen"  serving  in  this 
House  today  who  were  Members  when 
the  first  temporai-y  Federal  gasoline  tax 
was  passed  in  1932.  Many  other  Mem- 
bers  have   participated   in  further   in- 


creases, with  each  one  being  described 
as  "temporary,"  the  latest  being  in  1959. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  may 
suspect,  my  interests  in  1932  were  in 
matters  other  than  taxes.  The  people  of 
my  district,  however,  have  long  mem- 
ories and  are  impatiently  waiting  for 
tliis  latest  tax  increase  to  drop  back  ac- 
cording to  schedule.  I  have  received 
many  letters  and  calls  urging  that  this 
tax  expire  June  30,  1961,  according  to 
law. 

These  communications  have  not  been 
of  the  type  recognized  as  resulting  from 
an  organized  campaign — each  was  a 
personal  appeal  for  relief  and  a  call  for 
return  to  principle.  The  average  motor- 
ist, in  my  State  at  least,  is  fed  up  with 
paying  a  disprof)ortionate  cost  of  main- 
taining pm"  highways. 

Today  I  find  myself  faced  with  a 
problem.  The  bill  before  us  comes  to  us 
under  a  closed  rule  and  while  it  con- 
tains many  provisions  which  I  favor,  the 
inclusion  of  a  section  extending  the 
4-cent  Federal  gasoline  tax  rate  for  an  in- 
definite, and  possibly  permanent,  period 
leaves  me  no  choice  but  to  reluctantly 
vote  against  the  bill. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Maine 
State  Legislature,  I  know  the  problem 
which  our  State  has  in  meeting  its  high- 
way commitments;  I  know  of  its  reUance 
on  the  gasoline  tax  as  a  source  of  that 
income.  I  think  it  is  unfair  both  to  our 
citizens  and  to  our  States  to  permit  this 
inequitable  Federal  tax  to  continue. 

Our  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
System  should  not  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  tax  on  a  single  product  but  dis- 
tributed over  as  broad  a  base  as  po.ssible 
so  that  all  citizens  who  share  in  its 
benefits  may  assume  a  share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Fallon, 
chairman  of  the  Highway  Subcommittee, 
and  Mr.  Mills,  chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means,  who  had  such  a  vital  role 
in  compromising  the  financing  part  of 
this  program.  I  am  vitally  interested  in 
the  highway  program  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  which  has  consid- 
ered this  legislation  over  the  years.  I 
believe  this  is  the  year  of  decision. 
This  is  the  year  when  the  Congress  must 
determine  once  and  for  all  just  what 
we  will  do  with  the  highway  program, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  41.000 
miles  of  Interstate  System  which  we 
authorized  in  1956.  You  have  had  be- 
fore you  and  we  all  have,  as  Members 
of  the  Congre.ss,  the  re.sults  of  several 
important  highway  studies  that  have 
been  forwarded  to  us  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session.  This  Includes  the 
210  study  which  deals  with  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  program. 

I  have  examined  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  advanced  as  possible 
methods  of  financing  the  program.  This 
includes  all  those  which  run  the  gamut 
from  an  increase  of  the  gasoline  tax  to 
a  stretchout  of  the  program.  I  favor 
none  of  these  proposals. 

The  position  I  take  today  is  the  same 
one  that  I  took  2  years  ago  when  we 
were  considering  the  question  of  tem- 


porary financing  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram until  the  repKjrts  we  now  have  be- 
fore us  reach  the  Congress.  In  August 
of  1959  I  introduced  H.R.  8512  which 
authorized  the  transfer  of  certain  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  parts  and  ac- 
cessories from  the  general  fund  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  help  finance  the 
program  until  we  had  reached  the  posi- 
tion we  are  now  in  today.  Tliese  were 
simply  intended  as  a  stopgap  for  the 
pmpose  of  continuing  the  program  imtil 
we  could  decide  what  the  final  form  of 
financing  the  balance  of  the  program 
would  be. 

This  measure  was  compromised  in 
that  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  was  in- 
creased 1  cent  for  a  21 -month  period 
ending  June  30  of  this  year  and  then 
the  excise  taxes  are  to  go  into  effect.  I 
might  remind  the  Committee  that  at 
that  time  we  made  a  commitment  to  the 
American  motorist  and  to  the  Americnn 
people  that  this  1-ccnt  tax  was  to  be 
of  a  temporary  nature.  I  believe  we 
should  honor  this  commitment.  I  do 
not  take  the  somewhat  cynical  approach 
that  eventually  in  all  cases  temporary 
taxes  become  permanent  taxes.  I  be- 
lieve the  ordinary  user  of  the  highway, 
the  pa.s.senger  car  owner,  is  paying  more 
than  his  share  at  the  present  time  for 
the  construction  of  these  roads.  He  Is 
doing  it  willingly  because  he  realizes  the 
advantage  that  will  accrue  to  all  of  us 
when  we  have  modern,  safe,  efficient 
highways  cri.<:scrosslng  our  American 
continent.  But.  gentlemen,  we  made  a 
commitment  at  that  time  and  we  should 
honor  it. 

Now  I  v.-ould  further  like  to  remind 
you  that  when  we  enacted  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  in  1956  that  created 
the  Inter'^tate  System  we  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  trust  fund  to  which  high- 
way-user taxes — and  I  emphasize  "high- 
way-user taxes" — were  to  be  diverted  to 
finance  the  program.  At  that  time  we 
were  advised  that  the  estimated  costs 
for  completins'  the  system  would  be  some 
?25  billion.  We  now  discover  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increa.se  in  the  cost 
of  the  program  and  that  it  will  run  to 
S41  billion  or  more.  However,  since  the 
creation  of  the  trust  fund  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  highway-u^er  taxes  have 
been  diverted  to  the  trust  fund,  while 
the  balance  of  these  taxes  have  gone  into 
the  general  fund.  Parenthetically.  I 
might  add  that  at  the  very  begimiing 
of  the  life  of  the  trust  fund,  even  before 
it  went  into  full  operation,  almost 
$2  billion  worth  of  prior  authorizations 
which  were  earmarked  for  the  general 
fund  were  tran.sf erred  to  the  trust  fund. 
Thus,  at  the  very  outset  this  fund  found 
itself  saddled  with  some  $2  billion  that 
no  one  assumed  it  would  have  to  handle. 
I  remind  you  of  this  factor  as  a  partial 
answer  to  those  who  would  argue  that 
these  additional  highway-user  taxes  can- 
not be  diverted  from  the  general  fund 
to  the  trust  fund  because  of  the  prob- 
lem of  balancing  the  budget.  Yet  4  short 
years  ago  a  reverse  situattbn  went  into 
effect,  and  that  is  partially  the  reason 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  financial  fix 
today. 

I  am  advised  that  roughly  $1.7  billion 
of  highway  user  taxes,  those  on  automo- 
biles, parts  and  accessories,  buses,  and 
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trucks  still  remain  outside  of  the  trust 
fund.  I  believe  that  if  the  balance  of 
these  funds  were  diverted  to  the  trust 
fund  this  would  more  than  adequately 
finance  the  remainder  of  this  program  so 
that  it  could  be  completed  on  schedule 
by  1972. 

For  the  information  of  the  Conunittee, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  highway  taxes  which  are 
not  available  for  highway  use  at  the 
present  time  and  which  are  being  di- 
verted to  the  general  fund.  These  in- 
clude three  main  taxes — those  on  parts 
and  accessories:  automobiles;  and  the 
balance  of  the  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and 
trailers.  I  have  prepared  a  chart  which 
runs  from  fiscal  year  1962  through  fiscal 
year  1972.  which  shows  the  estimated 
revenue  these  taxes  should  bring  into  the 
Treasury.  A  careful  examination  of  this 
chart  will  show  that  several  particular 
combinations  of  these  taxes  will  provide 
more  than  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the 
balance  of  the  program  and  complete 
the  system  on  schedule.  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  it  at  this  pwint  in  the 
Record: 

ATot    available    for   highways 
I  MUliotu  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  J9V 


1062 

IMS.... 
1«14.„. 

1986 

I9M-... 
W87.„. 
1068.... 
1960 

ivn 

1971 

197».-_ 


Parts 

Trucks, 

and 

busies. 

Autonx>- 

aoces- 

and 

bUes 

sorlea 

trailers 

210 

143 

1,358 

219 

146 

1,384 

230 

140 

1,418 

237 

153 

1,433 

246 

1.S8 

1,463 

2M 

162 

l,fm 

263 

168 

1,543 

271 

172 

1.588 

280 

178 

1,633 

288 

182 

1,678 

206 

188 

1,723 

Total 


1,711 
1,740 
1,707 
1,823 
1.867 
1,919 
1,973 
2.031 
2.091 
2.149 
2.200 


I  trust  that  this  Committee  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  my  proposal.  I 
believe  that  many  besides  highway  users 
will  benefit  by  this  program.  This  in- 
cludes the  property  owner  near  the  high- 
way; the  various  agencies  of  government 
in  city,  town,  or  village  who  use  these 
roads  for  safety  and  health  purposes; 
our  great  postal  service;  the  industries 
whose  materials  are  carried  safely  and 
eCBciently  over  these  roads;  the  indus- 
tries that  supply  the  materials  for  road 
construction  and  many  other  nonuser 
beneficiaries. 

Probably  one  of  the  single  most  im- 
portant units  of  our  entire  national  life 
that  will  be  benefited  by  this  program 
is  our  defense  system.  In  fact,  in  1956 
the  Congress  renamed  this  program,  call- 
ing it  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  Certainly  in 
years  to  come  in  times  of  crises  our 
mihtary  should  and  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  these  roads.  In  fact,  today  at  the 
present  throughout  the  Nation  on  day- 
to-day  maneuvers  the  mihtary  is  using 
these  roads  for  the  swift,  safe,  and  sure 
transport  of  men.  arms,  missiles,  and 
other  strategic  materials. 

I  think  it  is  quite  apparent  that  these 
roads  will  indeed  prove  a  benefit  to  many 
so-called  nonhighway  users  who  really 
W'ill  find  these  roads  an  invaluable  ad- 
junct to  the  various  forms  of  business 
whether  private  or  governmental.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  certainly  it  seems 


logical  that  these  people  should  be  taxed 
along  with  the  highway  users  for  the 
construction  of  these  roads  for  indeed 
they  sire  just  as  strongly  beneficiaries 
and  users  of  the  program  as  is  the  driver 
of  the  car.  bus,  or  truck  that  moved  on 
these  roads.  In  fact,  the  210  study  re- 
cently submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  points  out  in  the  reF>ort.  and 
I  believe  this  figure  is  low.  that  a  charge 
of  at  least  8  percent  to  the  general  fund 
should  be  made  to  take  care  of  the  cost 
of  those  who  benefit  from  this  program. 

There  is  indeed  every  logical  reason 
why  the  additional  highway  user  taxes 
in  the  general  fund  should  be  diverted 
to  the  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
highway  program. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  good  highways  and  I 
believe  they  are  essential  to  our  national 
self-interest.  I  believe  this  program 
should  be  completed  on  schedule  and  I 
believe  that  highway  user  taxes  should 
be  used  to  finance  tliis  program.  Gen- 
tlemen, let  us  solve  this  highway 
financing  problem  once  and  for  all  but 
let  us  not  solve  it  by  the  imposition  of 
additional  taxes  upon  those  who  I  believe 
cannot  afford  any  more.  Let  us  instead 
use  the  taxes  we  have  available  and  give 
this  highway  program  the  green  light 
it  needs  to  produce  the  greatest  benefits 
to  all  of  us  as  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  w-ant  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  express- 
ing grave  concern  about  the  financing 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  temporary 
1  cent  of  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  due 
to  terminate  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
By  extending  that  tax  for  at  least  the 
next  decade,  what  this  bill  would  do  is 
saddle  the  motorists  of  this  Nation  with 
a  combined  Federal  and  State  gasoline 
tax  averaging  a  little  over  10  cents  a 
gallon. 

If  the  tax  would  stop  there  it  would 
be  bad  enough.  But  you  all  know  sis  well 
as  I  do  that  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  will  be  knocking  on  the  door 
year  in  and  year  out  to  push  the  tax  rate 
higher  and  higher.  That  is  what  makes 
the  situation  even  worse. 

Frankly.  I  am  opposed  to  any  new 
taxes  at  this  time.  And  the  continua- 
tion of  what  had  been  promised  as  a 
tempMjrary.  stopgap  tax  increase  is  hardly 
different  from  a  brand  new  tax  measure. 

Rather  than  look  for  ways  to  extend 
temporary  taxes  and  levy  new  ones.  I 
think  we  should  be  devoting  the  con- 
siderable talents  of  this  body  to  looking 
for  ways  to  keep  expenditures  in  line 
with  revenues.  After  all,  the  American 
public  is  already  carrying  a  tremendous 
burden  of  taxation  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels. 

I  have  heard  very  little  said  here  today 
about  exactly  why  it  is  so  imperative 
that  this  vast  system  of  interstate  high- 
ways be  completed  by  1972.  It  would 
not  do  for  us  to  complete  38,000  miles 
by  that  date.  It  would  not  do  to  com- 
plete 40,500.  It  definitely  has  to  be 
41,000  miles.  And  if  we  do  not  complete 
all  41,000  miles,  what  is  going  to  happen? 
Not  very  much,  I  suspect. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  inten- 
tionally drag  our  heels  on  this  program. 


But  I  do  think  that  it  Is  more  important 
that  we  spend  the  taxpayers  money 
soundly  and  prudently  than  that  we 
spend  it  fast. 

We  all  know  that  It  is  being  spent  fast, 
but  not  always  soundly.  There  have 
been  mistakes  of  planning  and  admin- 
istration. There  have  been  grave  errors 
of  judgment.  And  there  have  been  too 
many  examples  of  waste  and  scandal 
for  me  to  want  to  write  a  blank  check 
for  a  continuation  of  the  same  sort  of 
operation. 

I  believe  we  should  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  giving  priority  to  those  portions 
of  this  vast  system  for  which  the  need 
is  greatest.  By  the  same  token,  there 
are  obviously  other  portions  which 
could  easily  be  p>ostponed  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  also  believe  that  if  we  proceed  on  a 
level-headed  basis,  in  line  with  the  reve- 
nues available  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1959  act,  that  construction  materials 
will  be  available  at  lower  prices  and  that 
there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  inflation 
increasing  the  costs  of  this  program 
again  in  the  next  few  years. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  reasons  why 
I  firmly  believe  we  can  have  a  reasonable 
level  of  taxation  and  good  highways  too. 
We  should  be  able  to  honor  our  promi-se 
to  the  American  motorists  that  the 
fourth  cent  of  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
will  expire  on  June  30  and  still  have  an 
interstate  highway  program  that  this 
Nation  can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  of  Kansas  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
Kansas  citizens  will  use  these  highways 
along  with  their  farm-to-market  roads 
which  constitute  the  bread  and  butter 
of  our  agricultural  transportation.  We 
are  more  than  willing  to  pay  our  share 
on  their  behalf,  as  we  have  been  doing 
for  years. 

We  also  have  a  rather  pleasant  habit 
in  the  Midwest  of  putting  faith  in  an- 
other's word — and  of  keeping  faith  with 
our  own. 

It  seems  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  instituted  several  temporary  tax  pro- 
grams which  never  are  allowed  to  ex- 
pire. Temporary  taxes  on  new  trucks, 
gasoline,  and  other  highway-related 
items  is  one  of  those  programs. 

Once  again  as  we  approach  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  4-cent-per-gallon  tem- 
porary tax  on  gasoline  on  July  31.  1961, 
we  tell  the  family  motorists  of  the  Na- 
tion: "Sorry,  you  will  have  to  continue 
paving  4  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  your  gaso- 
line until  July  31.  1972." 

While  we  continue  to  tax  the  motorist, 
we  also  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  truck 
operators.  Each  of  us  already  has  been 
forewarned  by  many  of  these  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  in  our  districts 
that  higher  taxes  would  result  in  their 
losing  business  and  lead  to  more  unem- 
ployment. 

I  concur  with  my  colleagues  who  be- 
lieve that  the  1-cent-per-gallon  decrease 
in  the  excises  applicable  to  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  should  be  allowed  to  occur 
as  scheduled  on  July  1,  1961. 

We  should  build  our  highways  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis;  and  we  should  ear- 
mark for  highway  purposes  those  tax 
receipts  now  going  into  the  general  fund 
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of  the  Treasury  which  are  realized  from 
taxes  imposed   on   highway   users. 

The  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
should  contribute  to  the  highway  pro- 
gram because  of  the  benefits  which  ac- 
crue to  nonhighway  users. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  to  ac- 
cept the  possibility  of  stretching  out  the 
completion  of  this  program  beyond  1972. 
In  view  of  the  burden  which  the  tax- 
payers already  must  bear,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  commitments  which 
we  may  have  to  make  in  this  Congress  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  strengthen 
our  defenses,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
apply  the  brakes  here. 

Finally,  I  regret  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  permitted  this  important 
measuie  to  reach  the  floor  with  a  rule 
that  does  not  allow  amendments.  The 
House  cannot  work  its  will  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  bill  before  us  today 
for  several  reasons. 

First.  I  am  opposed  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  additional  1-cent-a-gallon 
levy  on  motor  fuels  because  it  repre- 
sents another  in  the  seemingly  endless 
succession  of  so-called  temporary  ta:ces 
that  are  somehow  never  permitted  to 
expire.  I  have  not  bothered  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  for  a  list  of  the 
onetime  temporary  taxes  that  have 
followed  this  time-honored  course,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  such  a  list  would 
be  lengthy.  Partly  responsible  for  the 
state  of  our  present  jerry-built  tax 
structure,  this  procedure  does  not  foster 
confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
seek  needed  revenues. 

Second.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  be- 
cause  it   is   inequitable   insofar   as   the 
taxpayers  of  New  York  State  are  con- 
cerned.   We  in  New  York  have  built  al- 
most 570  miles  of  interstate  highways 
without  Federal  a.«;.sistance  and  are  en- 
titled  to   nearly   $800   million   in   reim- 
bursements for  our  efforts.    The  people 
of   New   York   exercised   initiative   and 
fore.sight  when  they  proceeded  to  con- 
struct  at   their  own   expense  free   and 
toll  roads  for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate 
System  at  a  time  when  those  roads  were 
badly  needed  and  when  there  was  no 
money   forthcoming   from    the    Federal 
Government  to  build  them.     The  Con- 
gress will  not  even  say  that  it  will  con- 
sider the  matter  of   reimbursement   at 
some  future  date.    The  fear  grows  in  my 
mind  that  the  people  of  New  York  will 
forever  stand  penalized  because  of  the 
progress  they  made  when  progress  was 
badly  needed.     I  ask  why  they  should 
be  forced  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  help 
construct  interstate  highways  all  across 
the  country  and  continue   to  bear  the 
expense   for   a  considerable   portion  of 
their  own  interstate  mileage  allocation. 
Third.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  nonhighway  user 
does  not  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  Ln  proportion  to  the  count- 
less benefits  that  accrue  to  him  as  a  re- 
sult of  highway  construction.     The  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  assessing  the 
allocation    of    costs    for    the    program, 
stated  that  8  percent  of  the  program's 
benefits    accrue    to   others    than    those 
whose  taxes  now  finance  the  trust  fund. 
Although  that  estimate  is  open  to  some 


question,  I  think  it  is  widely  agreed  that 
the  interstate  highway  program  is  bene- 
ficial to  our  national  defense  and  has  an 
important  impact  on  the  health  of  our 
economy.  The  benefits  to  nonhighway 
users  cannot  be  easily  measured  but 
they  can  certainly  be  said  to  justify 
assigning  the  general  revenues  a  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  for  financing 
the  cost  of  the  Interstate  System. 

Fourth.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  time  we  readjusted  the 
target  date  for  completion  of  the  inter- 
state program,  instead  of  continually 
boosting  the  taxload  on  our  citizens. 
The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  system 
must  be  completed  on  target  date  no 
matter  what  it  costs  the  American 
people  in  taxes.  We  always  force  the 
taxpayer  to  do  the  adjusting,  never  the 
program  itself.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
achieved  some  balance  here.  I  do  not 
recognize  any  pressing  need  to  maintain 
this  steadfast  adherence  to  the  1972 
target  date. 

Fifth.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because 
I  think  the  interstate  highway  program 
is  loaded  with  excessive  and  unnecessary 
expense  and,  although  some  effort  has 
been  made  to  investigate  this  matter.  I 
feel  that  a  much  longer  and  much  harder 
look  needs  to  be  taken  before  saddling 
the  taxpayer  with  this  additional  load. 

I  think  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram is  clearly  a  worthwhile  program 
and  I  continue  to  support  it  and  endorse 
its  objectives.  I  only  wish  that  we  could 
have  a  bill  here  today  which  was  equi- 
table to  the  people  I  represent  so  that  I 
could  support  it  with  a  clear  conscience. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  program  un- 
dercut here  today.  It  is  merely  this  bill 
that  I  oppose.  I  realize  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  more  revenues  if  we  are 
to  complete  the  program  as  scheduled.  I 
merely  contend  that  there  are  construc- 
tive and  feasible  alternatives  to  the 
measure  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  given  us,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  this  body  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  one  or  more  of  those  alterna- 
tives. 

I  introduced  an  alternative  measure 
earlier  in  the  session  which  called  for  an 
extension  of  the  completion  date  till  1975, 
a  lowering  of  the  tax  on  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel,  an  appropriation  each  year 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
meet  the  clear  obligation  of  the  non- 
highway  users,  a  waiving  of  the  operation 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  so  that  the  ele- 
ments of  stability  and  certainty  could  be 
ir  iected  into  the  program,  and  an  au- 
thorization of  $2.1  billion  a  year  for  in- 
terstate construction  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon  by  the  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1974. 

I  introduced  measures  earlier  in  the 
session  providing  for  reimbursement  of 
New  York  State  for  free  and  toll  roads 
constructed  by  the  State  and  included  in 
the  Interstate  System. 

There  are  other  constructive  alterna- 
tives— mine  is  not  the  only  one. 

It  is  not  the  program  that  I  oppose 
here  today.  It  is  the  proposed  provisions 
for  financing  that  program  that  are  un- 
acceptable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  it  is  rather  unpopular  to  oppose 


legislation  which  has  as  Its  stated  pur- 
pose good  highways,  modem  schools, 
pure  water,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  all 
these  measures  are  going  to  meet  a  se- 
vere test  in  the  not  too  distant  future; 
and  that  test  is — can  the  taxpayers  af- 
ford it? 

The  bill  under  consideration,  the  F^- 
eral  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961  would 
impose  more  taxes  on  the  motorist.  He 
is  now  paying  more  than  enough  in 
special  taxes  to  complete  the  interstate 
highway  program  on  schedule. 

We  are  told  that  additional  levies  are 
needed  because  all  highway  users'  taxes 
do  not  go  in  the  highway  trust  fund;  a 
large  percentage  goes  into  the  general 
fund  so  we  can  build  roads  in  foreign 
countries.  It  was  called  to  my  attention 
recently  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  that  a  foreign-aid  road 
program  in  one  country  originally  hav- 
ing an  $18  million  estimate,  cost  over 
$70  million  before  it  was  finished. 

In  fairness  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation,  I  sincerely  believe  we  should  pay 
for  our  highway  program  from  general 
funds  and  set  up  a  foreign  aid  trust 
fund.  If  this  were  done  the  American 
people  would  have  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  extravagance  of  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram and  I  dare  say  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  would  be  saved. 

Because  of  the  method  of  financing 
proposed  in  this  bill.  I  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  ob.lectlon. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  too  long  have  we  imposed 
taxes  upon  our  people  for  a  given  period 
of  time  to  accommodate  emergency  situ- 
ations and  then  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  being  forced  to  extend  such  taxes. 
It  is  my  belief  that  until  the  day  arrives 
when  a  more  thorough  evaluation  of  re- 
quirements is  made  at  the  time  such  as- 
sessments are  written  into  the  law,  we 
will  find  ourselves  imposing  upon  our 
constituencies. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  imposing  upon  tax  areas  that 
belong  to  the  several  States.  If  the  in- 
dividual States  were  able  to  utilize  tax 
moneys  as  local  funds,  we  could  certainly 
have  developed  a  coordinated  program 
of  highways  which  would  have  been  built 
cheaper  than  the  Federal  system  now  in- 
dicates the  cost  will  be.  At  the  outset  of 
this  program,  I  advocated  strongly  that 
it  would  be  better  to  go  a  little  more 
slowly  on  the  highways  and  pay  for  them 
as  we  built.  True,  this  attempt  at  ex- 
tending the  gasoline  tax  is  made  osten- 
sibly to  accomplish  the  pay-as-you-go 
philosophy.  However,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  keep  the  faith 
with  people  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  Government  program.  I  fear  greatly 
that  in  my  areas,  this  extension  of  the 
gasoline  tax  will  reduce  purchases  of 
gasoline  to  the  extent  that  our  small 
service  station  owners  will  suffer  a  loss 
of  business. 

I  realize  that  the  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  is  a  grave  prob- 
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lem  and  most  necessary  in  the  movement 
of  troops  in  the  event  of  emergency,  the 
evacuation  of  people  at  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  or  the  normal  flow  of 
traffic  in  commerce  in  our  ever-building 
economy.  Tliis  program  as  it  is  now 
written  and  being  developed  was  a  great 
victory  for  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
American  people,  but!  must  indicate  to 
this  body  that  it  was  at  my  insistence 
and  through  an  xmderstanding  commit- 
tee that  the  word  "Defense,"  was  added 
to  the  name  of  the  program,  making  it 
the  "National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways."  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  now  and  it  was  then  that  if  these 
highways  are  to  be  built  to  accommodate 
vehicles  of  our  defense  forces  with  ref- 
erence to  clearances,  widths,  and  other 
dimensions  to  accommodate  the  move- 
ment of  troops,  missiles,  and  so  forth, 
that  certain  payments  should  be  made 
from  our  defense  appropriations  to  take 
care  of  these  additional  costs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  not  costs  that  should 
be  borne  by  the  normal  users  of  high- 
ways. 

I.  therefore,  request  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  believe  as  I  do.  that  our 
traveling  public,  our  farmers,  truckers, 
and  service  stations  themselves  be  given 
this  relief  which  was  promised  them  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  existing 
statute. 

Mr.  HAR\^EY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  State  legislator  before  coming 
to  the  Congress,  I  attempted  to  persuade 
my  own  State  of  Indiana  in  the  period 
immediately  following  World  War  II  to 
embark  upon  a  program  of  new  highway 
construction  and  highway  im^provement. 
We  were  collecting  at  that  time  just 
enough  to  maintain  the  highways  we 
had.  It  wa.s  very  difficult,  and  I  was  not 
successful  in  persuading  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  do  so.  During 
the  ensuing  years,  the  need  became 
greater  and  the  lag  in  highway  con- 
struction became  more  evident.  High- 
ways are  extremely  important,  not  only 
to  the  life  and  economy  of  our  country, 
but  they  are  one  of  our  most  important 
lints  in  our  whole  defense  setup.  They 
provide  for  the  American  people  a  way 
to  enjoy  visiting  and  traveling  in  all 
parts  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  supported  in  1954  the  first  highway 
bill  under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  subsequently  the  1956  bill,  for 
they  were  set  up  on  the  basis  that  would 
give  us  ultimately  a  fine  s^'stem  of  high- 
ways without,  at  the  same  time,  creat- 
ing any  additional  indebtedness.  How- 
ever, as  it  became  evident  that  the  cost 
of  the  system  of  implementing  this  high- 
way program  was  going  to  be  much 
greater  than  we  had  previously  antici- 
pated, it  has  become  necessary  that  we 
either  stretch  out  our  program  or  levy 
a  heavier  tax  to  expedite  it. 

In  voting  "no"  on  H.R.  6713  I  have 
had  the  feeling  that  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  tax  as  proposed  in  this  bill  Is 
so  much  greater  than  most  people  real- 
ize that  in  voting  "no"  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  bring  to  their  attention  the  amount 
of  this  additional  tax,  which  is  $9.8  bil- 
lion. The  American  people  are  already 
overburdened  with  taxes.  Of  course, 
you  can  say  this  is  for  highway  pur- 
poses, but,  regardless  of  what  you  pay 


taxes  for,  nonetheless,  it  does  represent 
your  money  that  you  have  to  put  up  for 
your  Government.  We  are  also  con- 
fronted locally  and  statewide  with  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  taxes. 

As  a  candidate  last  year,  I  pledged  to 
work  for  and  support  programs  to  re- 
duce taxes  rather  than  to  increase  them. 
This  would  very  definitely  add  a  substan- 
tial tax  burden  to  all  the  people  of  my 
district,  and  I  should  also  say  to  our 
whole  country.  As  fine  and  as  worth- 
while as  this  highway  program  is.  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  more  impKirtant  to 
maintain  fiscal  stability  and  to  prevent 
another  inflationary  spiral  than  it  is  to 
try  to  speed  up  the  construction  of  our 
highways.  I  realize  that  in  many  in- 
stances this  highway  program  is  needed; 
but  again  I  do  not  feel  that  a  highway 
program  is  in  such  dire  need  that  we 
have  to  resort  to  the  kind  of  programs 
such  as  we  have  been  witnessing  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  where  money  has  literally 
been  wasted  in  millions  due  to  an  unfor- 
tunate necessity  demanding  great  speed. 
In  the  example  of  Cape  Canaveral  it  is 
possibly  a  justifiable  waste  of  money,  if 
any  waste  can  ever  be  said  to  be  justi- 
fiable, for  the  defense  of  our  country. 
But  in  this  instance  I  do  not  think  a 
sp>eedup  in  the  program  will  actually  see 
our  highway  system  constructed  effi- 
ciently or  economically;  this  is  certainly 
a  very  important  consideration. 

So  again  I  say  that  I  am  reluctant  to 
vote  against  this  bill,  but  I  feel  under 
the  circumstances  I  must.  I  would  just 
like  to  add.  in  conclusion,  that  in  my 
di-strict  the  vote  on  the  question  of  in- 
creasing the  taxes  or  having  a  stretchout 
In  the  program  resulted  in  almost  a  dead 
heat.  Out  of  more  than  13.000  ballots 
cast,  we  had  less  than  a  300  difference 
in  the  final  tabulation  of  the  poll  on  this 
particular  question. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
according  to  testimony  by  the  Honor- 
able C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  before  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Moans,  a  total 
of  $9.7  billion  will  be  needetl  to  meet  the 
anticipated  costs  of  completing  the  Fed- 
eral highway  progiam  by  1972.  This 
means  $900  million  a  year  must  be 
raised  to  meet  the  1972  target  date  for 
completion.  Further,  $2.5  billion  has 
been  diverted  into  the  general  fund 
making  a  real  cost  total  of  $12.2  billion. 

It  is  interesting  to  not^e  that  the  bill 
prop>oses  a  tax  increase  fiom  8  to  10 
cents  per  pound  on  tire  rubber;  3  to  5 
cents  per  pound  on  tread  rubber;  and  9 
to  10  cents  i>cr  pound  for  tube  rubber — 
for  an  estimated  total  of  $1.1  billion, 
raising  about  $150  million  a  year.  The 
bill  also  calls  for  a  continuation  of  the 
1  cent  temporary  tax  on  gasoline  for 
the  duration  of  the  Federal  highway 
program  keeping  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  at  4  cents  a  gallon — for  an  estimated 
total  of  $8  3  billion  or  about  $600  million 
a  year. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  have  an  obligation  to  the 
people  in  three  respects  regarding  the 
Federal  highway  program  and  its  financ- 
ing: 

First.  To  allow  the  1  cent  tax  on 
gasoline  offered  as  a  temp-Drary  tax  to 
expire  Jime  30,  1961.    The  people  can- 


not long  be  patient  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  temporary  measures  seldom  are 
temporary  but  with  seeming  apparent 
ease  are  extended  and  made  permanent. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  mean  It 
when  they  say  that  a  measure  is  tempo- 
rary. 

Second.  To  expect  that  money  raised 
in  support  of  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram Is  used  for  the  program  and  not 
diverted  to  the  general  fund.  I  was 
happy  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as- 
sure the  House  that  this  bill  will  not  per- 
mit such  diversion  of  funds  in  the  fu- 
ture. However,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  that  some  of  the  excise  taxes 
collected  on  vehicles  and  equipment  are 
being  placed  in  the  general  fund  and  are 
not  being  used  to  pay  for  the  Federal 
highway  program. 

If  the  $2.5  billion  diverted  from  the 
Federal  highway  program  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  were  replaced,  the  additional 
tax  le\'y  against  rubber  would  not  be 
necessary.  The  fact  is  that  the  1  cent 
temporary  tax  on  gasoline  could  be 
allowed  to  expire  and  a  new  tax  of  0.9 
cent  could  be  levied  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  balance  needed  to  complete  the 
program  by  1972. 

Third.  To  expect  to  be  informed  that 
this  is  a  pay-before-you-go  bill  and  not 
a  pay-as-you-go  bill. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  highway  pro- 
gram. However,  I  do  feel  that  the  cost 
for  completion  of  the  41,000-mile  pro- 
gram should  be  shared  by  all  who  benefit 
from  it  and  not  just  those  who  happen  to 
operate  motor  vehicles.  The  fact  that 
the  highway  system  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  our  national  defense  indi- 
cates that  part  of  the  burden  of  the  cost 
should  be  levied  against  the  defense 
budget. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  interstate  road 
program  and  the  results  that  v.  e  hope  to 
achieve  by  the  final  passage  of  H  R. 
6713. 

No  person  today  can  fail  to  see  the 
critical  need  for  improvement  in  both 
our  primary  and  secondary  road  sys- 
tems. As  our  economy  becomes  more 
complex  so  does  transportation  and 
commerce.  It  therefore  stands  to  reason 
that  as  we  progress  economically  our 
highway  program  must  move  forward 
on  .schedule. 

The  transportation  needs  of  our  coun- 
try demand  that  our  highways  be  made 
modern  and  safe.  I  am  reliably  advised 
that  completion  of  the  $41  billion  Inter- 
state System  by  the  target  date  in  1972 
will  reduce  highway  deaths  by  as  many 
as  4.000  persons  a  year.  On  a  fi-'ur-lane 
divided  highway  with  controlled  access 
the  number  of  deaths  by  vehicle  mile 
traveled  is  reduced  by  two-thirds  as 
compared  to  traffic  on  the  ordinai-y  two- 
lane  road. 

Aside  from  this  foremost  safety  aspect 
highway  users,  truckers,  businessmen, 
vacationers,  will  be  saved  an  estimated 
$2  billion  a  year  in  vehicle  operating 
costs  and  upkeep. 

The  interstate  highway  program  in 
many  sections  of  our  Nation  will  bring 
about  unprecedented  economic  growth. 
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The  congressional  district  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  situated  in 
western  North  Carolina  amidst  the 
most  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains  in 
the  Appalachian  Range,  is  among  those 
sections  of  our  Nation  which  has  suf- 
fered economic  retardation  because  of 
geographic  isolation  and  inadequate 
highway  facilities.  The  people  in  this 
district  are  now  receiving  their  full  share 
of  interstate  roads.  They  appreciate 
this  program  and  are  willing  to  help 
pay  for  it.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1961  has  given  the  people  of  my 
district,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  in 
the  districts  of  most  of  my  colleagues, 
new  hope  for  modern  highway  facilities 
in  their  areas  commensurate  with  the 
needs. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  financing  if  the  In- 
terstate System  is  to  be  completed  in 
1972  as  originally  planned.  Now  that 
we  have  this  program  moving  we  must 
not  only  continue  at  the  present  rate 
but  should  accelerate  construction. 

By  our  action  we  determine  the  future 
speed  and  direction  of  this  important 
program.  We  hasten  the  day  when  in- 
terstate roads  will  stretch  in  all  direc- 
tions across  the  face  of  this  great  Nation 
for  all  citizens  to  use  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

(The  bill  is  as  follows:  > 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Title  I — Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1961". 

Sec.  102.  Approval  of  Estimate  or  Cost  or 
Completing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. 
The  estimate  of  cost  of  completing  the 
Interstate  System  In  each  State,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  January  11.  1961,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions o'f  section  104(b)  (5)  of  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  published  as  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  49.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  session.  Is  hereby  approved  as  the 
basis  for  making  the  apportionment  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  the  Interstate  System 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1963, 
1964. 1965,  and  1966. 

Sec.  103.  Revision     or     Authorization     or 
Appropriations     foe     Interstate 
System. 
Sxibsectlon  (b)   of  section  108  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  improvement,  inclu- 
sive of  necessary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the 
Interstate  System,  including  extensions 
thereof  through  urban  areas,  designated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957, 
which  sum  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization heretofore  made  for  that  year, 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958.  the  addi- 
tional   sum    of    $2,200,000,000    for    the   fiscal 


year  ending  June  30.  1959,  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1960,  the  additional  sum  of 
$1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  the 
additional  sum  of  $2,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  the  additional  sum  of 
$2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,800,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,900,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3,  1970,  and  Hhe  additional  sum  of  $2,885.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971." 

Sec.  104  Agreements  Relating  to  Use  of 
Airspace  on  Interstate  System. 
(a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  HI  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  agreements  may, 
however,  authorize  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  use  or  permit  the  use  of 
the  airspace  above  and  below  the  estab- 
lished grade  line  of  the  highway  pavement 
for  such  purposes  as  will  not  impair  the 
full  use  and  safety  of  the  highway,  as  will 
not  require  or  permit  vehicular  access  to 
such  space  directly  from  such  established 
grade  line  of  the  highway,  or  otherwise  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  free  flow  of 
traffic  on  the  Interstate  System." 

(b)  Upon  application,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to  revise  any  agree- 
ment made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  agree- 
ment relates  to  the  utilization  of  space  on 
rights-of-way  on  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  to  conform 
to  section  111  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  amended  by  subsection  (a). 
Title  II — Internal  Revenue  Code  and  High- 
way Trust  Fund  Amendments 
Sec.  201.  Continuation  of  Motor  Fuel  Tax 
Rates. 

(a)  Diesel  FVel  and  Special  Motor 
Fuels. — Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
4041  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  taxes  on  dlesel  fuel  and  special 
motor  fuels)  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3  cents  a  gallon"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4  cents  a  gallon"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1  cent  a  gallon"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2  cents  a  gallon". 

(b)  Gasoline. — Section  4081(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  gasoline)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  cents  a  gallon" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4  cents  a 
gallon". 

(c)  Rate  Reduction  in  1972. — Sections 
4041(c)  and  4081(b)  of  such  Code  (provid- 
ing a  reduction  to  a  I'i-cent  a  gallon  rate 
on  July  1.  1972)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "October   1,    1972". 

(d)  Repeal  of  Temporary  Provisions  — 
Sections  4041(f)  and  4081(c)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  rates  of  tax  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1959,  and  ending  June 
30,  1961)   are  hereby  repealed. 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
6421(h)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  nonhlgh- 
way  or  local  transit  use  of  gasoline)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1972". 
Sec.  202.  Increase    in     Taxes     on     Certain 

Tires,  Tubes,  and  Tread  Rubber. 
(a)      Tires — Paragraph      (1)      of     section 
4071(a)    of   the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  tires  used  on  high- 
way   vehicles)    Is   amended   by  striking   out 


"8    cents    a    pound"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "10  cents  a  pound". 

(b)  Inner  Tubes. — Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4071(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax 
on  Inner  tubes  for  tires)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "9  cents  a  pound"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "10  cents  a  pound". 

(c)  Tread  Rubber. — Paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4071(a)  erf  such  Code  (relating  to  tax 
on  tread  rubber)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  cents  a  pound"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "5  cents  a  pound". 

(d)  Rate  Reduction  in  1972. — Subsection 
(c)  of  section  4071  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  reduction  on  July  1,  1972)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  Rate  Reduction. — On  and  after  Oc- 
tober 1972 — 

"(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)   shall  be  5  cents  a  pound; 

"(2)  the  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  9  cents  a  pound;  and 

"(3)  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply." 
Sec    203.  Tax  on   Use  of  Certain  Vehicles 

(ai  Increase  in  Tax. — Subsection  (a)  of 
section  4481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  use  of  certain 
vehicles)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1  50 
a  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3.00 
a  year". 

(b)    Period  Tax  in  Effect. — 

( 1 )  Extension  for  3  months. — Section 
4481(e)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  period  tax 
In  effect)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "after 
June  30,  1956,  and  before  July  1.  1972"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  October  1. 
1972". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments. — 

(A)  Section  4481(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Imposition  of  tax)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  the  taxable  period 
beginning  on  July  1.  1972.  and  ending  on 
September  30,  1972,  the  tax  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  75  cents  for  such  period  for  each 
1,000  pounds  of  taxable  gross  weight  or  frac- 
tion  thereof." 

(B)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
4481  of  such  Code  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Proration  of  Tax — If  in  any  taxable 
period  the  first  use  of  the  highway  motor 
vehicle  Is  after  the  first  month  In  such  pe- 
riod, the  tax  shall  be  reckoned  proportion- 
ately from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  such  use  occurs  to  and  Including  the 
last  day  In  such  taxable  period. 

"(d)    One  Tax  LiAsiLrrY  Per  Period. — 

"(1)  In  general. — To  the  extent  that  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  section  is  paid  with  re- 
spect to  any  highway  motor  vehicle  for  any 
taxable  period,  no  further  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed by  this  section  for  such  taxable  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  such  vehicle. 

"(2)    Cross  reference. — 

"For  privilege  of  paying  tax  Imposed  by 
this  section  in  Installments,  see  section 
6156." 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4482  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means  any  year  laeglnnlng  before 
July  1,  1972.  and  the  period  which  begins 
on  July  1,  1972,  and  ends  at  the  close  of 
September  30,  1972." 

(c)  Installment  Payments  of  Tax. — 
( 1 )  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  62  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  time  and  place  for  pay- 
ing tax)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
6156  as  6157,  and  by  inserting  after  section 
6155  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6156.  Installment  Payments  of  Tax 
ON  Use  of  Highway  Motor  Vehicles. 
"(a)  Privilege  To  Pay  Tax  in  Install- 
ments.— If  the  taxpayer  files  a  return  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4481  on  or  before  the 
date  prescribed  for  the  filing  of  such  return. 
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he  may  elect  to  pay  the  tax  shown  on  such 
return  In  equal  installments-  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

The  number  of 
Installments 
shall  be — 
"If  liability  Is  Incurred  In— 

July,    August,   or    September 4 

October,  November,  or  December.         3 
January,  February,  or  March 2 

"(b)  Dates  fob  Paying  Installments. — 
In  the  case  of  any  tax  payable  in  installments 
by  reason  of  an  election  under  subsection 
(a)  — 

"(1)  the  first  installment  shall  be  paid  on 
the  date  prescribed  for  payment  of  the  tax, 

"(2)  the  second  Installment  shall  be  paid 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  third  month 
following  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the 
liability   was  Incurred, 

"(3)  the  third  installment  (if  any)  shall 
be  paid  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  calendar  quarter  In 
which  the  liability  was  Incurred,  and 

••(4)  the  fourth  Installment  (If  any)  shall 
be  paid  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
ninth  month  following  the  calendar  quarter 
in  which  the  liability  was  incurred. 

"(C)  PROaATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  TAX  TO  IN- 
STALLMENTS.— If  an  election  has  been  made 
under  subsection  (a)  in  respect  of  tax  re- 
ported on  a  return  filed  by  the  taxpayer  and 
trtx  required  to  be  shown  but  not  shown  on 
such  return  is  assessed  before  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  payment  of  the  last  Installment, 
the  additional  tax  shall  be  prorated  equally 
to  the  Installments  for  which  the  election 
was  made.  That  part  of  the  additional  tax 
so  prorated  to  any  Installment  the  date  for 
payment  of  which  has  not  arrived  shall  be 
collected  at  the  same  time  as  and  as  part 
of  such  Installment.  That  part  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  so  prorated  to  any  Installment 
the  date  for  payment  of  which  has  arrived 
shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  demand  from 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(d)  Acceleration  of  Payments. — If  the 
taxpayer  does  not  pay  any  Installment  under 
this  section  on  or  before  the  date  prescribed 
for  its  payment,  the  whole  of  the  unpaid  tax 
shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  demand  from 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(e)  Section  Inapplicable  to  Certain  Li- 
abilities— This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  liability  for  tax  incurred  In — 

"(1)   April,  May,  or  June  of  any  year,  or 

"(2)    July,  August,  or  September  of  1972." 

(2)  Section  6601(c)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  last  date  pre- 
scribed for  payment  of  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "6152(a)''  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "6152(a)  or  6156(a)",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "6152(b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "6152(b)  or  6156(b),  as  the  case  may  be". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  62  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  otit 

"Sec.  6156.  Payment   of   taxes   under    provi- 
sions of  the  Tariff  Act. " 

and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

"Sec.  6156.  Installment  payments  of  tax  on 
use  of  highway  motor  vehicles. 

"Sec.  6167.  Payment   of    taxes   under  provi- 
sions of  the  Tariff  Act  " 

Sec.  204.  Extension  of  Period  of  10  Percent 
Tax  on   Trucks  and   Buses. 
Section  4061  (a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  trucks  and 

buses)    Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 

1972"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "October 

1.  1972'. 

Sec  205.  Certain  Gasoline  Sold  for  Fltr- 
ther  Manufacture. 

(a)  Exemption  From  Tax. — Section  4221 
(d)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  use  in  further  manufacture) 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 


(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  gasoline  taxable  under 
section  4081,  such  gasoline  Is  sold  for  use 
by  the  purchaser,  for  nonfuel  purposes,  as 
a  material  in  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  another  article  to  be  manufactured  or 
produced  by  him." 

(b)  Use  by  Manufacturer  or  Importer 
Considered  Sale. — Section  4218(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  use  considered  as  sale)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "TTiis  subsection 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  gasoline  used 
by  any  person,  for  nonfuel  purposes,  as  a 
material  In  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  another  article  to  be  manufactured  or 
produced  by  him  " 

(c)  CREDrr  OR  Refund. — Section  6416(b) 
(3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  paid  arti- 
cles used  for  further  manufacture)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph ( D ) , 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  pyerlod  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  gasoline  taxable  under 
section  4081,  such  gasoline  is  used  by  the 
second  manufacturer  or  producer,  for  non- 
fuel  purposes,  as  a  material" In  the  manufac- 
ture or  production  of  any  other  article  man- 
ufactured or  produced  by  him." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment.  —  Section 
6416(b)(2)(E)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (E)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(E) ,  or  (F)". 

Sec.  206.  Floor  Stocks  Taxes  and  Refunds. 

(a)  Imposition  on  Certain  Tires,  Tubes, 
and  Tread  Rubber. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 4226  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  floor  stocks  taxes)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  1961  taxes  on  certain  tires  and  in- 
ner tubes — On  tires  subject  to  tax  under 
section  4071(a)  (1),  and  on  Inner  tubes  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  section  4071(a)  (3),  which, 
on  July  1,  1961,  are  held — 

"  ( A )   by  a  dealer  for  sale, 

"(B)  for  sale  on.  or  in  connection  with, 
other  articles  held  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  Importer  of  such  other  articles,  or 

"(C)  for  use  In  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  other  articles, 

there  Is  hereby  imposed  a  floor  stocks  tax  at 
the  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound  In  the  case  of 
such  tires,  and  a  floor  stocks  tax  at  the  rate 
of  1  cent  a  pound  in  the  case  of  such  Inner 
tubes.  The  taxes  Imposed  by  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  tire  or  inner  tube 
which  is  held  for  sale  by  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  of  such  tire  or  tube, 
or  which  will  be  subject  under  section  4218 
(b)  or  4219  to  the  manufacturers  excise  tax 
on  tires  or  inner  tubes. 

"(7)  1961  TAXES  ON  tread  rubber. — On 
tread  rubber  subject  to  tax  under  section 
4071(a)(4)  which,  on  July  1,  1961,  is  held 
by  a  dealer,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  floor 
stocks  tax  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound. 
TTie  tax  imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  person  if  such  per- 
son establishes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  all  tread  rub- 
ber held  by  him  on  July  1,  1961,  will  be  used 
otherwise  than  In  the  recapping  or  retreading 
of  tires  of  the  tj-pe  used  on  highway  vehicles 
(as  defined  in  section  4072(c) )." 

(b)  Due  Date  of  Taxes. — Subsection  (d) 
of  section  4226  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"and  except  that  the  taxes  imposed  by  para- 
graphs (6)  and  (7)  shall  be  paid  at  such 
time  after  September  30,  1961,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(c)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds  in  1972  — 
Paragraph  (2'  of  section  6412(a)  of  such 
Code  I  relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on 
trucks  and  buses,  tires,  tread  rubber,  and 
gasoline)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "tubes,"  after  "TniES,"  in 
the  heading: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "4071(a)  (l)  or  (4)." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4071(a)  (1), 
(3).  or  (4)."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1972"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "November  10.  1972  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  ln5ertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "February  10, 1973";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1972"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'January  1,  1973". 

(d)  Repeal  of  1961  Floc>r  Stocks  Rzrcaa 
ON  Gasoline. — Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
6412(a)  (relating  to  1961  floor  stoc)  s  refund 
on  gasoline)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  207.  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(a)  Transfer  of  Amounts  Equtvalent  to 
Tax  on  Trucks.  Buses,  eic. — Subparagraph 
(C)  of  section  209(c)(1)  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (re:atlng  to  transfer 
to  Highway  Trust  Fund  oi  aniounts  equiva- 
lent to  certain  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(C)  50  percent  of  the  tax  received  after 
June  30,  1957,  and  before  July  1,  1961,  under 
section  4061(a)(1)  (tax  on  trucks,  buses, 
etc.),  and  100  percent  of  the  tax  received 
after  Jtme  30,  1961,  under  section  4061(a) 
(1):". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Transfer  to  Trust  Fund 
OF  Excise  Taxes  on  Automobiles,  Parts  and 
Accessories,  etc. — Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
209(c)  of  such  Act  (providing  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of 
amounts  equivalent  to  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  parts  and  ac- 
cessories received  after  June  30.  1961.  and 
before  July   1,    1964)    is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Receipts  in  Fiscal  Year  1973. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  209(c)  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  transfer  to  Trust  Fund 
of  amounts  equivalent  to  certain  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,   1972". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  209(c) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "jult  i,  1972"  In  the 
heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,   1972"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "after  June  30.  1972, 
and  before  July  1.  1973.  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  liability  for  tax  Incurred  be- 
fore July  1,  1972,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "after  September  30,  1972,  and  be- 
fore July  1,  1973,  and  which  are  attributable 
to  liability  for  tax  Incurred  before  October 
1,  1972,"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
Inserting  In   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  50  percent  of  the  tax  imder  section 
4071(a)(1)  (tax  on  tires  of  the  type  used 
on  highway  vehicles)  and  10  p>ercent  of  the 
tax  under  section  4071(a)(3)  (tax  on  inner 
tubes  for  tires);  and". 

(d)  Expenditures  in  Fiscal  Ye.\b  1973. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  209(f)  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  expenditures  from 
Trust  Fund  for  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1972"  and  Inserting  Ln  lieu  thereof  "October 
1,  1972". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  209if) 
(relating  to  transfers  from  Trust  Fund  for 
gasoline  used  on  farms  and  for  certain  other 
purposes)  is  amended  by  strilting  out  "July 
1,  1972"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1972". 
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(3)  Subparagraphs  CB)  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 209(  f  )<  4)  of  such  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

■•(B)  100  percent  of  the  refunds  In  respect 
of  articles  subject  to  tax  under  section  4071 
(ai  (1),  (3).  or  (4)  of  such  Code  (certain 
tires,  tubes,   and   tread  rubber);   and 

■(C)  80  percent  of  the  refunds  In  respect 
of  gasoline  subject  to  tax  under  section  4081 
of  such  Code." 

(4)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  209(f) 
(relating  to  1961  floor  stocks  refunds  on 
gasoline)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  208    Effective  Dates. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  siibsectlon  (b), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201.  202,  and  203  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1961. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
205  (a) ,  (c) .  and  (d )  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  gasoline  sold  on  or  after  October  1. 
1961. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  section  205 
(b)  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  gasoline 
used  on  or  after  October  1.  1961. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  no 
amendments  are  in  order  to  title  I  of  the 
bill  except  amendments  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works:  and  no 
amendments  are  in  order  to  title  II  of 
the  bill  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  no 
amendments  to  offer. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  no 
amendments  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  6713.  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  275,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordei'ed. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies.   The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mason  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H  R.  6713.  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
V/orks. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  Motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  <S.  912"  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  apE>ointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY.  MAY  8 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilassachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  FATHER 
LORENZO  F.  ANDOLFI,  OS  A,.  PAS- 
TOR OF  HOLY  ROSARY  CHURCH, 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
golden  year — the  time  of  spiritual  har- 
vest— for  Father  Lorenzo  F.  Andolfl, 
pastor  of  Holy  Rosary  Church  in  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

On  Sunday.  April  30.  1961,  at  Central 
Catholic  Auditorium,  he  was  the  special 
guest  at  a  dinner  honoring  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

The  speakers  walked  with  him  in  ret- 
rospect, up  the  years  from  1911  to  1961. 
and  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  pres- 
ent with  the  tribute.  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord." 

As  Father  Andolfl  looked  out  upon  the 
large  assembly,  he  saw  in  their  happy 
face.s  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  sowing 
and  cultivating  the  seeds  of  faith  for 
many,  many  years. 

Years  that  he  had  been  the  guide,  the 
counselor,  the  friend  by  their  side:  bring- 
ing divine  grace  to  bless  them  through 
all  the  stages  of  their  lives  on  this  earth. 

Fiom  the  album  of  personal  memo- 
ries, each  person  who  was  there  silently 
recalled  the  relief  he  had  experienced  in 
talking  out  his  troubles  with  Father  An- 
dolfl.   The  pastor  had  listened  patiently, 


and  then,  with  the  kindness  and  the 
wisdom  of  one  who  has  learned  the  se- 
crets of  the  human  heart,  he  had  said: 

Do  not  be  afraid.  Beyond  the  darkness  of 
failure  and  anxiety,  God  welcomes  you  with 
the  light  of  His  redeeming  love. 

The  memories  of  Father  Andolfl  em- 
braced all  who  were  present  and  some 
who  had  passed  on. 

The  ones  that  gave  him  the  greatest 
satisfaction  were  the  sweet  innocence  of 
a  child  receiving  first  communion;  the 
glowing  happiness  of  a  man  and  woman 
united  by  the  sacrament  of  holy  matri- 
mony; and  the  quiet  devotion  of  a 
grandmother,  bent  by  the  toil  of  years, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  as 
she  makes  the  stations  of  the  cross. 

When  Father  Andolfl  arrived  in  Law- 
rence. Holy  Rosary  was  not  a  prosper- 
ous parish.  And  there  was  the  further 
handicap  of  the  depression.  Collections 
for  the  support  of  the  church  could  not 
be  substantial  when  many  of  the  parish- 
ioners were  unemployed. 

The  good  father  did  not  ask  them  for 
the  impossible. 

By  prudent  management  of  the 
church  income,  and  by  his  own  hard 
work,  he  succeeded  in  strengthening  the 
position  of  Holy  Rosary  during  those 
lean  years. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  parish  socie- 
ties became  more  active,  and  as  Father 
Andolfl  spoke  from  the  pulpit  on  Sun- 
days, his  heart  was  warmed  by  the  sight 
of  whole  families  that  had  come  to  wor- 
ship in  Catholic  unity. 

"My.  how  the  children  are  growing  up." 
he  thought  before  he  began  his  sermon. 
In  addition  to  his  priestly  duties,  he 
found  time  to  drop  in  at  the  homes  of 
parishioners  for  what  seemed  like  a  cas- 
ual social  chat.  Somewhere  in  the  con- 
versation he  would  ask  the  youngsters 
what  they  wanted  to  become  in  life. 
After  they  had  left,  he  would  urge  the 
parents  to  make  plans  for  the  education 
and  the  future  of  their  children. 

This  extra  missionary  work  reaped 
material  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits. 

The  bright  and  friendly  children  have 
grown  up  to  become  fine  citizens  who 
enrich  the  life  of  the  community  and 
the  Nation  with  their  charactei-  and 
their  ability. 

Lawrencians  of  Italian  ancestry 
found  happiness  and  fulfillment  during 
the  years  that  the  pastor  of  their  home 
church  worked  with  them  and  for  them, 
inspiring  them  by  his  saintly  example. 
With  gratitude,  respect  and  affection, 
they  gathered  by  the  hundreds  to  honor 
him  on  his  golden  jubilee. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  there,  and 
to  join  with  so  many  others  in  express- 
ing our  esteem  for  the  priest  who  is  a 
joy  to  God — Father  Lorenzo  Andolfi. 


AID  PROGRAM   FOR  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection' 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  shaping  a  suitable  assistance 
program  for  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America.  There  is  no  objective  present- 
ly confronting  us  in  this  field  that  has 
greater  claim  upon  our  affections,  our 
interests,   and   our  careful   attention. 

TTie  Latin  American  nations  are  part 
of  our  hemisphere,  but  they  are  some- 
thing more  than  that.  They  are  our 
warm  friends  and  neighbors  and  the 
American  people  cherish  them  with  ex- 
ceptional devotion. 

There  have  been  misunderstandings 
and  problems  in  our  Latin  American  re- 
lationships to  be  sure.  Some  of  them 
have  been  extremely  unfortunate,  be- 
cause they  have  been  needlessly  gen- 
erated by  unsound  policies  and  the 
actions  and  attitudes  of  some  of  our 
American  business  people  as  well  as 
some  high-ranking  diplomatic  and  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

However,  it  must  be  noted,  and  the 
American  people  must  keep  in  mind, 
that  the  areas  of  disagreement  as  well 
as  episodes  of  unpleasantness,  though 
they  exist,  are  minimum  as  compared 
with  the  vast  amount  of  good  will, 
wholehearted  neighborliness.  true 
friendly  feelings,  and  deep  affection  that 
usually  exists  between  the  peoples  of 
Latin   America   and   our  own   people. 

There  is  a  vast,  immeasurable  reser- 
voir of  true  loyal  friendship  existing 
between  our  countries  that  must  be  rec- 
ognized by  all  our  leaders  just  as  it  is  sin- 
cerely felt  by  the  American  people.  Of 
course,  since  these  feeUngs  are  shared  by 
our  Latin  American  neighbors,  their  in- 
spired presence  must  be  recognized  in 
Latin  American  countries  too. 

Our  Latin  American  friends  have  not 
come  to  us  making  heavy  demands.  In- 
deed, they  are  frequently  embarrassed 
by  our  overtures  of  help  and  the  shaE>e 
and  features  it  sometimes  takes.  It  is 
only  natural  they  should  be  offended,  as 
they  are  painfully  affected,  by  various 
forms  of  dollar  diplomacy  and  shoddy, 
unrepresentative  cultural  and  other  pro- 
grams that  have  sometimes  been  pressed 
up>on  them. 

As  friendly  nations,  they  rightfully 
desire  that  their  sovereignties  and  self- 
respect,  their  dignity  and  interests  be 
observed,  not  only  by  our  Nation  but  by 
all  other  nations. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
has  given  us  all  a  great  opportunity  to 
work  in  harmony  and  in  cooperation  for 
furthering  our  legitimate,  mutual  inter- 
ests and  the  security,  well-being,  order, 
prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  Western 
-Hemisphere.  In  my  opinion,  this  great 
'Organization,  if  it  is  wisely  guided  and 
implemented,  could  be  an  incredibly 
valuable  and  effective  force  in  dissipat- 
ing many  existing  misunderstandings, 
in  keeping  communism  and  subversion 
out  of  our  hemisphere,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  political,  economic,  and  social 
free  institutions  which  are  common  to 
the  participating  nations. 

From  our  standpoint,  no  greater  dis- 
service could  be  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  hemispheric  coopera- 
tion than  for  us  to  send  leaders.  oflBcIals. 
and  workers,  who  do  not  basically  un- 


derstand Latin  America,  to  represent 
our  Nation  in  any  way  among  our 
beloved  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Both  the  American  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can peoples  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
our  representatives  there,  as  well  as  their 
representatives  here,  share  a  deep  in- 
terest and  unswervable  loyalty  in  the 
cause  of  harmonious,  hemispheric  rela- 
tions, and  that  they  are  well  equipped  by 
virtue  of  background,  training,  char- 
acter, experience,  point  of  view,  and  un- 
derstanding of  common  problems  to 
carry  out  their  vital  work  of  keeping  our 
peoples  close  together  promoting  their 
mutual  interests  and  protecting  our  re- 
spective territories,  sovereignties,  and 
liberties. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  Latin  American  problems  can  be 
solved  by  financial  grants  alone.  What 
is  needed  is  the  kind  of  assistance  that 
comes  from  the  heart,  as  one  friend  and 
neighbor  to  another.  This  heart  .service 
should  be  predicated  on  a  real  desire  to 
foster  even  clo.ser  relations,  mutual  trust, 
and  the  fostering  of  standards  and  con- 
ditions under  the  sound  guidance  of 
those  who  understand  the  problems  of 
the  respective  countries — the  psychology 
and  the  spiritual  perspectives  of  the 
people. 

While  I  would  not  here  present  a  com- 
plete plan  for  the  extension  of  Latin 
American  aid.  I  desire  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  subject  matters  which  I  think 
should  be  included. 

First.  Housing:  I  think  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  assist  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  in  providing  very  many  addi- 
tional units  of  suitable,  modern  housing 
for  their  peoples  in  remote  as  well  as 
urban  areas. 

Second.  Schools:  Few  things  could  be 
more  important  than  helping  our  friends 
to  vei-y  materially  extend  their  present 
educational  facilities  across  a  very  broad 
front. 

Third.  Water:  Assistance  in  develop- 
ing in  areas  and  localities  adequate  sup- 
plies of  clean,  fresh  water,  and  this  is  of 
extreme  importance. 

Fourth.  Health  and  medical  facilities: 
This  is  obviously  a  must  in  any  program 
of  aid  to  Latin  America  and  anything 
we  do  along  these  lines  should  be  pressed 
into  local  and  remote  areas  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  people  who  seldom, 
if  ever,  have  the  services  of  a  doctor  or 
a  nurse  or  a  hygienic  adviser,  and  who 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  modern 
miracle  drugs  or  other  medicines  of 
common  usage  that  would  be  of  valuable 
aid  and  relief  to  them. 

These  are  not  all  the  things  that 
should  be  done  to  try  to  assist  our  Latin 
American  friends,  but  to  me  they  em- 
body a  few  measures  that  must  be  a 
basic  part  of  any  really  worthwhile  pro- 
gram of  assistance. 

Most  of  all.  proper,  informed  and  en- 
lightened administration  must  accom- 
pany any  program  we  operate  because 
unless  we  have  people  handling  this 
work  who  know  their  job,  who  are 
trained  for  their  job.  who  adequately 
understand  the  mind,  the  nature  and 
the  problems  of  our  good  friends  of 
Latin  America,  the  ground  cannot  be 
properly   covered.     In    fact,    additional 


misunderstandings  might  arise  that 
could  conceivably  nullify  many  of  the 
good  effects  that  would  come  from  a  well 
conceived  and  eflBciently  managed  aid 
program. 

I  urge  the  President,  his  advisers  and 
the  departments  concerned  with  this 
matter  to  give  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  selection  of  leaders  and 
personnel  for  this  most  important  pro- 
gram, and  to  inaugurate  without  delay 
the  measures  I  have  mentioned,  which 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  irreducible 
minimum  in  the  first  approach  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  and  other 
measures  that  may  be  pertinent  and  re- 
lated to  the  program. 

Above  all.  it  must  be  remembered  that 
pride,  arrogance,  superiority  complexes, 
do-gooder  and  busybody  fixations,  and 
the  presence  of  visionary  administra- 
tors and  personnel  must  be  scrupulously 
avoided. 

Our  Latin  American  friends  for  the 
most  part  have  great  heritage  in  free- 
dom, culture  and  spiritual  devotion  and 
any  assistance  we  render  them  must  be 
predicated  on  a  true  understanding  of 
their  natures,  their  problems,  their 
pride  in  their  own  origins,  institutions 
and  loyalties  and  their  willingness  to 
champion  and  defend  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

In  a  word,  heart  service  must  be  the 
inspiration  and  dedicated  method  of  our 
Latin  American  aid  program,  and  we 
must  make  sure  that  no  pernicious  or 
vapid,  ideological  pressures  are  allowed 
to  distort  our  great  objectives. 


JOINT   COMMITTEE    ON   FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinchuysen ] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  ill-fated  landing  of  anti-Castro 
forces  in  Cuba  has  had  widespread  and 
serious  consequences.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  operation  must  have  been  badly 
planned,  and  that  there  was  a  disastrous 
miscalculation  of  the  forces  available  to 
Castro. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may 
seem  unusual  that  there  has  been  no 
pressure  for  a  public  investigation  of  this 
matter.  That  this  has  not  developed  is 
fortunate,  in  my  opinion.  Apparently  it 
is  tacitly  recognized  that  further  pub- 
licity of  this  kind  would  not  be  helpful. 
We  are  demonstrating,  quite  properly 
and  wisely,  that  the  Nation  stands  be- 
hind President  Kennedy  at  this  moment. 
Disunity  now  would  only  compound  our 
difficulties. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  try  to  learn 
some  lessons  from  this  setback.  The 
executive  branch,  where  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility rests,  is  already  undertaking 
several  evaluations.  Fi'om  these  may 
well  develop  major  changes  in  the  ways 
in  which  this  Nation  fights  the  cold  war. 
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The  question  then  arises.  What,  if 
anything,  should  Congress  do?  It  seems 
to  me  that  Congress  also  bears  respon- 
sibility in  this  field.  Now  might  well  be 
an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  develop  a 
more  direct  interest  in  this  country's  in- 
telligence activities. 

I  have  today  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  400  to  set  up  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Intelligence.  Back  in 
1955  I  first  advocated  such  a  committee 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  others  intro- 
duced legislation  before  that  time.  In 
May  of  1958  I  reintroduced  my  measure. 
This  joint  committee  composed  of  House 
and  Senate  Members,  would  be  charged 
with  direct  responsibility  over  intelli- 
gence activities  and  would  provide  a  fo- 
cal point  for  matters  which  now,  in  part 
at  least,  are  of  interest  to  several  com- 
mittees. 

In'  times  like  these,  ineffective  intel- 
ligence may  prove  our  undoing.  Now  is 
the  time  for  Congress  to  establish  a 
watchdog  committee  over  our  intelli- 
gence operations. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehlman]  may 
exend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  I  have  felt  compelled 
to  urge  this  body  to  come  to  grips  with 
tlie  pressing  problem  presented  by  the 
inadequacy  of  our  present  civil  defense 
system  to  cope  with  the  problems  that 
would  immediately  arise  in  the  event  of 
an  all-out  nuclear  attack  on  this  coun- 
try. I  do  hope  this  will  be  the  last  time 
that  I  shall  have  reason  to  feel  such  a 
compulsion. 

We  need,  as  never  before,  to  make  a 
reappraisal  of  the  legislative  foundations 
on  which  our  civil  defense  program  rests. 
It  should  be  apparent  to  anyone  who 
takes  a  careful  look  that  our  present 
civil  defense  program  is  not  sufficiently 
geared  to  the  requirements  of  the  nuclear 
age. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  our  civil 
defense  officials  have  succeeded  or  failed 
in  their  assigned  tasks.  The  problem  is 
not  one  of  performance.  In  this  regard 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  persons  who  admin- 
ister and  participate  in  our  civil  defense 
program,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
levels.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
doing  the  very  best  they  can  with  the 
tools  at  hand. 

It  is,  rather,  a  matter  of  lifting  our 
conception  of  civil  defense  out  of  the 
framework  of  pre-atomic-hydrogen  days. 
It  is  a  matter  of  carefully  examining  the 
realities  of  defense  requirements  in  a 
completely  new  and  modern  setting.  It 
is  a  matter  of  considering,  in  the  light 
of  present  realities,  the  problem  of  con- 
structing a  rational  national  program 
for  civil  defense. 


We  can  no  longer  depend  upon  the 
dual  system  of  charging  the  Department 
of  Deferise  with  the  responsibility  for  a 
military  defense  of  our  people  from  en- 
emy action  and  charging  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  through 
a  loose  confederation  of  State  civil  de- 
fense agencies,  with  the  responsibility  for 
passive  civil  defense  of  our  citizens  in 
the  event  of  military  attack  upon  our 
homeland. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  fact 
that  military  defense  and  civil  defense 
cannot  be  separated.  They  are  highly 
interdependent.  A  weakness  in  one  is 
a  weakness  in  the  other,  a  failure  in  one 
may  lead  to  a  failure  in  the  other.  Just 
as  we  could  not  afford  to  base  today's 
offensive  strength  on  the  weapons  of  a 
decade  ago,  we  cannot  afford  to  base  our 
vital  civil  defense  program  on  the  re- 
quirements of  a  decade  ago.  We  must 
develop  an  entirely  new  concept  of  civil 
defense,  based  on  its  inclusion  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  total  military-de- 
fense planning.  Our  survival  could  well 
be  at  stake,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we 
think  and  act  accordingly. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  several 
yeai-s  now  that  the  civil-defense  func- 
tions formerly  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration  and 
now  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  can  only  be  effectively  car- 
ried out  within  the  framework  of  our 
Defense  Establishment.  I  have  been 
convinced  that  many  of  the  tasks  pres- 
ently to  be  performed  by  individuals  on 
an  essentially  voluntary  basis  can  only 
lie  carried  out  effectively  by  trained  mil- 
itary personnel  with  a  predetermined 
and  primary'  civil-defense  mission. 

Voluntary  participation  in  civil  de- 
fense is,  like  voluntary  armies,  largely  a 
phenomenon  of  the  past.  We  are  being 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  total  war. 
Civil  defease  now  requires  an  effective 
corps  of  trained  personnel.  In  terms  of 
importance,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
distinguish  this  type  of  service  from 
purely  military  service. 

In  1954  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  233,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  the 
President  shovild  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Con-^ress  a  reorganization  plan  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  the  re.spon.sibility  for  administer- 
ing all  the  functions  of  the  then-existing 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration. 

In  1955  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108  which  was  in  substantially 
the  same  form  as  its  predecessor. 

In  1956  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  HolifieldI,  again  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  advent  of  megaton- 
range  weapons  and  the  possibility  of 
lethal  radioactive  fallout,  together  with 
the  imminent  development  of  ICBM's, 
and  recommended  new  civil  defense 
legislation.  Our  subcommittee  recog- 
nized then,  as  it  does  now,  that  the  en- 
tire concept  embodied  in  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  was.  and  is, 
outmoded. 

In  1957  members  of  the  subcommittee 
introduced  identical  bills  to  implement 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  sub- 


committee's 1956  report.  These  bills 
were  not  acted  upon,  although  several 
minor  provisions  were  incorporated  in 
the  legislative  prop>osal  enacted  in  1958 
establishing  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization.  The  action  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  1958  rec- 
ognized that  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween military  preparedness  and  non- 
military  defense  readiness,  and  the  vital 
importance  of  both,  demanded  that  the 
nonmilitary  defense  functions  be  vested 
in  no  one  short  of  the  President.  For 
almost  8  years  civil  defense  had  been 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions.  The 
Federal  role  was  informational  and  ad- 
visory. Then,  in  1958,  civil  defense  was 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government.  The  act  of  1958  enabled 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the 
States  and  cities  with  their  civil  defense 
administrative  and  personnel  costs,  it 
permitted  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  training  State  and  local  personnel, 
and  it  authorized  di.stribution  of  fed- 
erally purchased  radiological  instru- 
ments throughout  the  Nation. 

But.  in  spite  of  that  apparent  shift 
in  emphasis  in  1958,  the  basic  framework 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
remains  today  relatively  unaltered.  The 
present  civil  defense  program  was  estab- 
lished before  the  development  of  large 
megaton-yield  thermonuclear  weapons 
and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
Emphasis  remains  on  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  and  localities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  development  of  in- 
dividual State  civil  defense  programs. 
And  Congress  has  not  been  overly  gen- 
erous in  providing  the  wherewithal  for 
the  small  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
that  could  be  given. 

So  here  we  are  today  faced  with  a 
potential  nuclear  threat  in  terms  of  the 
loss  of  scores  of  millions  of  lives  and 
in  terms  of  the  very  ability  of  our  Nation 
to  recover  from  a  sneak  attack,  and  only 
a  small  proportion  of  what  must  be  done 
is  being  done.  There  Is  no  question  that 
satisfactory  results  have  not  been  ob- 
tained. And,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts 
of  the  thoroughly  capable  and  conscien- 
tious people  who  administer  our  civil 
defen.«;e  program,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  satisfactory  results  in  the  future. 

Civil  defense  is  no  longer  a  program 
which  we  can  afford  to  relegate  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position  in  our  governmental 
structure.  It  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  main  element  of  our  national  defense 
program. 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  1956  that 
'an  effective  civil  defense  is  an  impor- 
tant deterrent  against  attack  on  our 
country  and  thus  helps  preserve  peace. 
In  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  us,  civil 
defense  at  once  becomes  one  of  our  im- 
mediate reactions  imperatively  required 
for  our  Nation's  survival."  There  is  no 
room  for  argument  here.  And  if  civil 
defense  is  an  important  deterrent  and  a 
key  to  national  survival,  then  the  ques- 
tion can  rightly  be  asked  why  we  have 
not  made  provision  for  an  effective  civil 
defense. 

Our  strategy  is  primarily  one  of  deter- 
rence, one  of  making  it  clear  that  aggres- 
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sion  against  us  cannot  be  profitable.  De- 
terrence is  provided  by  our  military 
power,  our  ability  and  will  to  prevail, 
and  the  adequacy  of  our  civil  defense 
measures.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  can 
continue  to  neglect  the  civil  defense  mis- 
sion the  way  we  have  in  the  past,  be- 
cause without  it  our  national  security, 
as  well  as  our  national  strategy,  becomes 
incomplete. 

The  point  was  well  staled  in  a  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee during  1960  hearings  on  civil 
defense: 

A  strong  civil  defense  program  Is  an  in- 
creasingly Important  part  of  our  deterrent 
posture.  Such  a  program  will  strengthen 
the  conviction  and  credibility  of  our  firm 
resolve  to  meet  aggression  with  force.  If 
our  policy  of  deterrence  should  ever  fall, 
then  military  power  and  civil  defense  are 
our  assurance  of  survival  and  of  prevailing. 

When  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee  last  year  he  indicated 
two  basic  tasks  of  the  military:  First  to 
maintain  offensive  strength  sufficient  to 
deter  any  rational  enemy  from  initiating 
war.  and  second,  should  deterrence  fail, 
to  retaliate  and  fight  a  war  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  minimizing  damage  to  our 
country  and  concluding  hostilities  on 
terms  which  are  as  advantageous  as  pos- 
sible to  this  country  and  which  would  in- 
sure the  preservation  of  our  freedom  and 
way  of  life.  In  General  LeMays  estima- 
tion these  tasks  required  maintaining 
a  military  force  capable  of  counterforce 
operations,  maintaining  the  capability  to 
engage  enemy  forces  en  route  to  targets 
in  the  United  States  as  a  further  means 
of  minimizing  damage  to  our  country, 
and  most  important  for  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  providing  protection  to  our 
population  by  practicable  passive  defense 
measures. 

General  LeMay  stated  that  civil  de- 
fense has  the  same  identical  objective  as 
counterforce  operations  and  active  de- 
fense operations,  namely,  minimizing 
damage  to  our  country  and  its  people. 
Thus,  civil  defense  is  a  vital  element  of 
our  national  deterrent  posture  and  is 
another  factor  which  must  be  carefully 
assessed  by  any  potential  enemy  in  cal- 
culating his  chances  of  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  firm  belief 
that  a  strong  civil  defense  program  is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  deterrent  pos- 
ture and  to  an  ultimate  defense  of  our 
homeland,  and  because  of  my  equally 
firm  conviction  that  the  framework  of 
our  present  civil  defense  program  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  do  the  necessary 
job,  I  am  introducing  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  should  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  placing  full  civil  defense  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  program  outlined  in  this  resolu- 
tion would  place  the  civil  defense  func- 
tions now  vested  in  the  President,  and 
delegated  to  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.    These  functiQns  should  be 


administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  also  specifies  that  the  civil  defense 
programs  now  conducted  by  civilian  vol- 
unteers should  be  made  the  responsibility 
of  Army  Reserve  forces  whose  training 
will  be  to  prepare  them  for  full-time 
active  duty  in  the  civil  defense  area. 

I  full  well  realize  that  there  are  a 
number  of  considerations  involved  in  re- 
alining  our  civil  defense  sights.  It  would 
not  be  feasible  to  completely  supplant 
all  present  civilian  participants  in  the 
civil  defense  program  with  military  per- 
sonnel. It  would  appear  to  be  both  nec- 
essary and  wise  to  utilize  certain  of  the 
personnel  presently  participating  volun- 
tarily in  the  program.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  all  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  and  many  of  its  ex- 
perienced personnel  would  be  utilized. 
The  areas  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
responsibility,  and  the  precise  limits  of 
Federal  authority  under  the  new  pro- 
gram are  incapable  of  being  defined  at 
this  time.  The  resolution  does  not  at- 
tempt to  go  into  detail  because  the  ef- 
fective trnn.sfer  cf  these  functions  would 
have  to  bo  based  on  an  extensive  and 
detailed  study.  There  will  be  many 
problems,  but  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that 
we  face  them  and  resolve  them  regardless 
of  their  difficulty. 

Military  Reserve  personnel,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  training  and  discipline, 
would  be  eminently  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  that  would  face  this  Nation  in 
an  immediate  postattack  period.  They 
could  perform  vital  services.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  people  in  our  Reserve 
units  who  have  had  training  in  com- 
mand, communications,  supply,  logistics, 
and  other  vital  areas,  and  who  could 
make  a  very  real  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  civil  defense  program. 

The  military  is  the  best  equipi>ed  or- 
ganization in  the  country  to  cope  with 
the  emergency  that  would  arise  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  It  has  greater 
resources,  better  communications  sys- 
tems, the  necessary  discipline,  and  a 
better  overall  capability  for  doing  the 
job  than  has  our  present  civil  defense 
organization. 

A  number  of  persons  have  recognized 
the  valuable  contribution  the  Reserve 
forces  could  make  to  civil  defense,  but 
only  until  such  time  as  direct  military 
support  requirements  force  their  with- 
drawal from  recovery  operations.  In 
other  words,  they  would  have  the  mili- 
tary play  a  vital  role  in  civil  defense  until 
it  was  called  off  to  do  battle  with  the 
enemy.  This  feeling  was  reflected  in  the 
subcommittee  report  last  year. 

I  say  that  we  must  plan  now  for  the 
use  of  military  Reserve  units  for  specific 
civil  defense  functions,  and  that  they 
must  be  given  a  sole  and  primary  mission 
in  this  area,  with  no  ifs.  buts, 
untils,  or  unlesses.  This  will  cer- 
tainly mean  beefing  up  our  Reserve 
forces,  if  we  assume  that  existing  Re- 
serve elements  have  a  primary  mission 
to  support  our  military  defense  efforts. 
If  we  proceed  on  the  basis  that  civil  de- 
fense is  an  integral  and  inseparable  ele- 
ment of  our  total  national  defense  ca- 


pability, it  is  inescapable  that  we  must 
provide  the  money  and  the  men  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  added  civil  de- 
fense responsibilities.  I  would  not  pre- 
tend for  a  minute  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  effectively  handle  civil 
defense  responsibilities  without  addition- 
al appropriations  and  without  additional 
manpower  and  equipment. 

It  was  brought  to  light  during  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  last  year 
that,  of  27  National  Guard  divisions  in 
the  countrj-.  only  6  had  mobilization 
missions  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  The  National  Guard,  in  my 
estimation,  offers  another  excellent  pos- 
sibility for  training  military  personnel 
in  a  primary  civil  defense  mission.  It  is 
probable  that  most  National  Guard  units 
in  the  country  will  be  supporting  civil 
defense  efforts  anj'way  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency,  and  I  think  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  incorporat- 
ing the  guard's  great  potential  in  the 
civil  defense  .segment  of  our  national 
defense  planning. 

Although  I  have  opposed  in  the  past, 
and  shall  continue  to  oppose  in  the 
future,  the  shifting  of  many  legitimate 
State  functions  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  would  seem  obvious  today  that 
civil  defense,  as  well  as  military  defense, 
is  a  proper  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  there  be 
a  greater  concentration  of  authority  at 
the  Federal  level,  but  it  is  also  necessai-y 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  shoulder 
the  principal  financial  burden.  Every 
American  citizen  is  entitled  to  an  equal 
minimum  share  of  protection  afforded 
by  civil  defense  measures  should  a  war 
be  brought  into  our  backyards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  would  be  scant  hope 
for  the  survival  of  the  free  world  if 
we  were  able  to  destroy  the  enemy  but 
incapable  of  preventing  the  annihila- 
tion of  our  own  cities  and  people. 

Our  homes,  our  cities,  our  families, 
our  skilled  industrial  workers  are  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  total  national  de- 
fense potential  as  our  uniformed  mili- 
tary forces.  It  would  be  disastrous  to 
continue  to  ignore  this  simple  truth. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION,  1961 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
it  were  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  as 
I  must  today.  I  have  been  among  those 
who  uged  that  the  new  administration 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  develop 
its  programs  before  members  of  the 
minority  take  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
criticize.  In  a  Lincoln  Day  speech  I  de- 
fined it  as  the  duty  of  the  minority  to 
offer  unstinting  support  when  support  is 
warranted,  but  to  confront  the  admin- 
istration with  coherent  and  constructive 
criticism  when  criticism  is  warranted. 
Support  I  have  given  when  it  has  been 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
But  now  I  find  it  incumbent  upon  myself 
to  be  sharply  critical  of  a  serious  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  ad 
ministration.    The  omission  to  which  I 
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refer  is  the  administration's  deliberate 
failure,  contrary-  to  campaign  and  plat- 
form pledges,  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  civil  rights  program. 

I  commend  to  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration the  pledges  which  they  them- 
selves solemnly  made  in  their  1960  plat- 
form regarding  civil  rights: 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  protect  and 
promote  these  constitutional  rights. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  went 
on  to  define  a  specific  program  of  needed 
civil  rights  measures: 

Above  all,  this  program  will  require  the 
strong,  active,  jjersuaslve,  and  Inventive 
leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
ask  when  and  through  what  specific 
proposals  the  administration  will  under- 
take to  redeem  these  solemn  pledges. 

Civil  rights  are  the  foundation  stones 
of  democracy.  If  we  do  not  maintain 
the  foundation  and  seek  unceasingly  to 
reinforce  it.  the  whole  structure  will 
tumble.  Democracy  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  individual  liberties  are  a  diffi- 
cult and  complex  business.  Democracy 
does  not  work  by  itself;  it  must  be  made 
to  work  by  its  dedicated  adherents.  The 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  indi- 
vidual liberties  require  a  strong  founda- 
tion in  law  and  the  superstructure  of 
these  liberties  must  be  built  brick  by 
brick,  painstakingly  and  with  resolution. 
What  the  Government  does  or  does  not 
do  in  this  regard  profoundly  conditions 
the  social,  economic,  and  moral  fiber  of 
our  national  life,  and  is  increasingly 
taken  as  the  acid  test  of  our  sincerity 
and  leadership  capacity  abroad. 

During  the  last  presidential  campaign, 
the  platforms  of  both  parties  set  forth 
many  meritorious  legislative  proposals. 
So  did  the  candidates.  In  Chicago  on 
September  9  President  Kennedy  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Bu- 
reau on  Intergroup  Relations.  In  Los 
Angeles  he  declared: 

So  let  us  make  It  very  clear  that  when  the 
Democratic  Party  wrote  Its  platform  In 
July.  It  meant  It  l:i  September  and  In  No- 
vember and  In  January.  In  1961  I  Intend 
to  see  that  those  commitments  are  carried 
out. 

In  the  same  speech  he  stressed  the 
need  to  broaden  the  scope  and 
strengthen  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  grant  the  Attorney  General 
power  to  enforce  all  constitutional 
rights,  to  wipe  out  discriminatory  poU 
taxes  and  literacy  tests,  to  pass  effective 
antibombing  and  antilynching  legisla- 
tion, and  to  strengthen  the  legal  frame- 
work which  will  allow  us  to  advance 
toward  economic,  educational  and  po- 
litical equality. 

President  Kennedy  further  averred  in 
September  that  legislation  designed  to 
serve  these  ends  was  already  being  pre- 
pared.   These  were  his  words: 

I  have  asked  Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Congressman  Celler,  of  New 
York,  to  prepare  a  blU  embodying  all  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and 
that  bin  win  be  among  the  first  orders  of 
business  when  a  new  Congress  meets  In 
January. 


Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  Congress 
met  in  January  and  it  is  now  May.  The 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  is  well 
past  the  halfway  mark  but  still  we  have 
received  no  legislative  proposals  on  civil 
rights  from  the  administration.  And 
where  are  those  civil  libertarians  of  the 
House  who  took  the  floor  only  a  year 
ago  to  decry  and  lament  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960? 
"Just  wait  until  we  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent," they  cried,  "a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, and  we  will  correct  all  this."  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  a  single  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  embodying  the  pledges  of  the 
Democratic  platform  has  been  intro- 
duced on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Can 
the  opposition,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  anything  but  puzzled  and 
dismayed? 

A  former  mayor  of  my  city  once  asked 
the  people  of  New  York,  "Will  you  love 
me  in  November  as  you  did  in  May?" 
Those  who  believe  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  and  who  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  election  can  hardly 
be  blamed  if  they  now  plaintively  in- 
quire, "Do  you  love  me  this  May  as  you 
so  ardi  ntly  professed  to  love  me  last 
November?" 

Political  platforms  and  campaign 
promises  sometimes  have  a  way  of  fad- 
ing after  the  votes  have  been  delivered, 
the  election  won,  and  the  jobs  parceled 
out.  I  have  vainly  looked  for  a  Presi- 
dential message  on  the  subject  of  civil 
rights  and  I  am  surprised,  troubled,  and 
profoundly  disappointed  that  it  has  not 
come.  Can  it  be  that  for  some  obscure 
political  reason  the  administration  has 
lost  its  ardor  for  civil  rights  legislation? 
All  the  Executive  orders  in  the  world 
and  the  most  vigorous  possible  applica- 
tion of  existing  legislative  tools  cannot 
rationalize  compromises  with  justice  and 
morality,  both  of  which  call  resoundingly 
for  prompt  and  re."5olute  action  by  Con- 
gress. The  legislative  process  is  slow 
and  painstaking,  and  it  is  never  too  early 
to  begin.  Let  us,  therefore,  begin.  Ask 
anj'ono  who  has  lived  and  worked  with 
the  subject  of  civil  rights  and  he  will 
assure  you  that  legislation  is  what  we 
need.  We  cannot  do  the  job  merely  by 
occasional  Executive  orders,  still  fewer 
Presidential  pronouncements  that  have 
no  teeth — that  do  not  have  the  force  of 
law  behind  them. 

The  time  is  ripe,  indeed  long  overdue, 
for  Congress  to  enact  a  Federal  law  on 
fair  employment  practices  with  respect 
to  concerns  operating  in  interstate  com- 
merce In  the  campaign  and  in  its  plat- 
form, the  new  administration  promised 
a  Federal  fair  employment  practices  bill. 
But  since  the  election  neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  its  leadership  in  Con- 
gress has  breathed  a  word  about  this 
worthy  subject.  Well,  if  the  majority  is 
not  so  disposed  let  us  of  the  minority 
mount  a  major  effort  to  bring  about  this 
necessary  result. 

It  is  time  also  for  Federal  legislation 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  the  employ- 
ment policies  of  Government  agencies 
and  private  industries  holding  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  President's  Execu- 
tive order  of  March  6  traveled  in  the 
right  direction,  but  only  a  very  short 
distance,  in  that  its  effect  was  solely  to 


reestablish  an  existing  committee  and  to 
give  it  limited  powers  and  limited  sanc- 
tions. The  President's  action  amounted 
to  a  reshuffling  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Committee  on  Government  Contracts,  a 
body  which  both  President  Eisenhower 
and  Labor  Secretary  Mitchell  considered 
Inadequate,  as  evidenced  by  their  request 
for  a  far  stronger  committee,  legisla- 
tively established  and  endowed  with 
powers  to  issue  subpenas  and  impose 
sanctions. 

It  is  time  also  for  Federal  legislation  to 
prevent  denials  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities of  any  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed rights.     A  number  of  us  in  the  last 
Congress  tried  to  write  into  law  title  III 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  which 
would  have  granted  authority  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  seek  civil  injunctive 
action   to   protect    the   constitutionally 
secured  rights  of  all  our  citizens  from 
discriminatory      encroachments,      and 
which  passed  the  House  but  was  stricken 
out  in  the  final  enactment.    Tliis  is  per- 
haps the  most  i  nportant  legislative  need 
o:  all.     If  it  is  important  to  safeguard 
the  right  to  vote  by  giving  the  Attorney 
General  civil  enforcement  powers,  is  it 
not  then  equally  important  to  safeguard 
every  other  right?     This,  it  seems  to  me. 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  school 
problem.     Why   should    private    groups 
carry  the  burden  of  implementing  legis- 
lation by  having  to  undertake  costly  and 
protracted  civil  suits?     Only  25  percent 
of  the  voting-age  Negroes  of  the  South 
are  registered  to  vote.    Segregation  con- 
tinues to  be  practiced  in  schools,  in  hous- 
ing, and  in  public  facilities.     Equal  cm- 
plojTnent  opportunity  is  far  from  being 
a  reality — in  businesses,  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  labor  unions,  even  in  govern- 
ment.    The  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission      clearly      illustrates      the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  civil  rights  gap 
that  remains  in  these  areas.    The  enact- 
ment of  title  III  would  bring  about  far- 
reaching  reforms  in  each  of  these  areas. 
It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  the  lead,   on  the  basis  of  in- 
vitation, in  offering  technical  assistance 
to  those  States  which  have  attempted  to 
comply  with  court  orders  by  instituting 
programs  of  transition  from  segregated 
to   integrated   schools.     Legislation   for 
this  purpose  was  placed  before  the  86th 
Congress   by   the    Eisenhower   adminis- 
tration, and  the  Congress  refused  to  act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  consider  a 
problem  that  has  long  been  avoided.    I 
refer    to    the    existence   of    widespread 
discrimination    in   labor   unions,   aided 
and   abetted   by   management.     I   urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  a  document  is- 
sued by  the  NAACP  entitled  "The  Col- 
ored Wage  Earner  and  Apprentice  Train- 
ing   Programs."    This    document    is    a 
deeply  disturbing  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  emploj'ment  barriers  permitted, 
indeed  fostered,  by  some  leaders  of  some 
labor  unions.     Obviously  these  practices 
could  not  flourish   except   for   the   co- 
operation of  management.     Discrimina- 
tory practices  within  labor  unions   do 
serious  damage  to  the  economy,  deprive 
American  citizens  of  their  civil  rights, 
and  reflect  discredit  on  the  unions  in- 
volved.   To  its  own  great  discredit,  the 
Government    refuses    to    examine    the 
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anti-civil-rights  practices  being  carried 
out  within  labor  unions,  in  many  if  not 
most  cases  with  the  tacit  acquiesence  of 
management.  I  have  submitted  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice,  defined  as  such,  for 
labor  or  management  to  discriminate  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  This 
is  a  subject  that  has  been  carefully 
avoided  in  tlie  past  and  I  fear  that  it 
is  being  even  more  carefully  avoided  by 
the  new  administration. 

I  recommend  also  that  the  TiLRB  be 
empowered  to  refuse  certification,  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  to  any 
labor  union  with  locals  which  are  oper- 
ated on  a  segregated  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  proposals 
which  I  have  outlined  thus  far.  there 
are  other  pressing  needs.  Antilynching 
legislation  is  necesary.  We  must 
strengthen  voting  rights  by  acting  to 
prevent  the  use  of  literacy  tests  or  poll 
taxes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deny  the 
franchise  arbitrarily  and  discrlminately. 
Where,  one  must  ask.  are  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  on  these  subjects? 

We  must  consider  the  implications  for 
civil  rights  of  existing  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  programs.  So  far  we  have  had 
no  comment  from  the  White  House  on 
the  necessity  for  according  equal  treat- 
ment to  all  beneficiaries  of  these  pro- 
grams, especially  where  tax-supported 
institutions  are  involved. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
recent  montlis  of  the  so-cr.lled  anti- 
segregation  amendment  to  prospective 
legislation  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  and  many  others  adhere  strongly  to 
the  view  that  Federal  funds  should  not 
be  used  to  perpetuate  segregated  school 
systems.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of 
us  who  be'ieve  in  the  urgent  need  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  have  been  much 
concerned  over  the  possible  consequences 
of  a  Powell  amendment  to  a  school  bill. 
In  the  86th  Congress  a  school  bill  which 
had  my  supi)ort  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  an  antisegrega- 
tion  amendment  attached  to  it.  also  with 
my  support.  This  was  a  historic  break- 
through. But  this  year  we  face  addi- 
tional complications  arising  from  wide- 
spread pressures  for  the  inclusion  of 
private  schools  in  a  Federal  program  of 
aid  to  education.  Controversies  arising 
from  both  a  Powell  amendment  and  the 
private  school  issue  could  easily  result 
in  killing  any  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill.  It  is  in  this  context,  therefore,  that 
we  must  examine  the  desirability  of  an 
antisegregation  amendment  to  a  school 
bUl. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  become  ensnared  in  a 
tangled  web  of  different  objectvies  that 
could  result  in  failure  on  all  counts.  The 
President  has  it  within  his  power  here 
and  now  to  resolve  the  dilemma  arising 
from  the  unfortunate  interlocking  of 
different  issues.  He  can  prevent  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  perpetuate  segre- 
gated institutions  and  at  the  same  time 
possibly  save  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation.  I  submit  that  the  President 
has  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
and  under  existing  law  to  withhold  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated  for  any  project 
that  is  or  will  be  operated  on  a  racially 
discriminatory  basis.  He  has  not  only 
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the  authority  to  do  so,  but  the  constitu- 
tional duty,  and  this  definitely  includes 
the  withholding  of  funds  from  segre- 
gated schools.  Rather  than  risk  defeat 
of  the  school  bill  by  allowing  it  need- 
lessly to  become  entangled  with  a  sepa- 
rate issue,  let  the  President  clarify  the 
subject  by  an  unequivocal  statement  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds,  be  it  for  schools, 
housing,  terminal  facilities,  defense 
establishments,  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment assisted  enterprise. 

If  there  is  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
law  and  constitutional  question  involved, 
the  President  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  legal  opinion.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
stitutional question  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Why  can  he  not  do 
it  in  regard  to  the  question  of  withhold- 
ing Federal  funds  from  segregated  facili- 
ties? The  President  lays  great  stress  on 
the  vigorous  use  of  the  powers  of  his 
office.  I  am  here  suggesting  a  specific 
area  where  Executive  action  is  needed, 
where,  properly  employed,  it  can  render 
academic  the  question  of  an  antisegre- 
gation amendment  to  the  school  bill. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  vigorous  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  With 
the  exception  of  the  commendable  steps 
now  taken  in  Prince  Edv.ard  County, 
Va.,  such  action  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing, despite  the  fact  that  in  at  least  four 
Southern  States  not  a  single  school  has 
been  desegregated,  and  in  the  rest  only 
token  integration  has  begun,  involving  a 
mere  handful  of  Negro  children.  In  one 
southern  city  it  is  a  crime  for  a  colored 
child  to  attempt  to  read  a  book  in  the 
public  library.  In  that  same  city  Negro 
preachers  have  been  subjected  to  arbi- 
trary and  vicious  harassments.  The 
whole  world  has  seen  the  disgraceful 
pictures  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
newspap>ers  of  a  leading  Negro  minister 
being  attacked  by  a  snarling  dog  at  the 
end  of  a  leash  held  by  a  policeman. 
But  even  occurrences  such  as  this  have 
not  yet  moved  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  take  action. 

Our  preoccupation  with  missile  gaps 
and  unemployment  gaps  should  not  be 
allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  existence  of  a 
gaping  legislative  gap  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  Congress  has  a  job  to  do 
and  it  is  not  doing  it,  nor  is  the  admin- 
istration suggesting  that  it  should. 
Many  of  us  have  introduced  responsible 
civil  rights  legislation,  including  my  own 
bills,  H.R.  5875,  5876,  5877,  5878,  and 
6005.  Tliis  legislation  concerns  each  of 
the  areas  I  have  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  receive  some  support  for  it, 
especially  from  those  whose  eloquent 
pronouncements  in  the  past  have  evi- 
denced a  most  sincere  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  With  the  backing 
of  the  Eidministration,  so  conspicuously 
lacking  when  set  against  the  pledges  of 
its  electoral  platfonn  and  campaign,  the 
battle  for  individual  freedom  can  be 
continued  and  ultimately  won.  With 
the  President's  enthusiastic  support,  we 
can  close  the  broad  gap  between  the 
promise  of  the  Constitution  and  the  firm 
application  to  its  principles. 


Admirable  advances  in  civil  rights 
have  been  made.  Today  more  than  1.2 
million  Negroes  are  registered  to  vote 
in  Southern  States  where  20  years  ago 
there  were  fewer  than  100,000.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  its  epochal  decision 
of  1954,  struck  down  the  legal  basis  for 
school  segregation,  and,  in  the  years 
since,  slojv  but  measurable  progress  has 
been  made  toward  integration.  Prog- 
ress has  also  been  made  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  Federal  emploj-ment,  in  inter- 
state transportation,  and  in  the  pro- 
vision of  access  to  public  facilities.  In- 
adequate though  it  was  in  proiK)rtion  to 
existing  needs  and  injustices,  significant 
civil  rights  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1957  and  again  in  1960 — the  first  such 
legislation  in  over  80  years.  Historic 
advances  have  resulted  which  a  few 
short  years  ago  no  one  thought  possible. 

Our  satisfaction  with  these  advances 
must  be  greatly  tempered  by  shame  that 
they  were  so  long  overdue.  The  history 
of  injustice  and  neglect  that  preceded 
these  gains  must  be  duly  recognized  lest 
we  judge  progress  only  in  relative  terms. 
In  terms  of  the  broad  gap  that  remains 
between  the  promise  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  realization  of  its  principles,  the 
task  is  barely  begun. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  this  adminis- 
tration is  relying  on  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  to  carry  on  his  apparent 
request  to  run  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Washington  professional  football  team. 
That  may  be  the  answer,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know.  Has 
the  gentleman  given  that  any  thought? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  That  is  a  possibihty, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  The  thought 
had  not  occurred  to  me.  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  suggesting  the  possibility. 
The  thought  has  merit;  no  question 
about  it. 

I  was  interested  to  note.  I  might  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  that  the  distin- 
guished Secretary,  a  fine  former  Con- 
gressman, had  suggested  to  friends  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  that  contribu- 
tions to  the  May  dinner  would  be  desir- 
able. I  was  interested  to  note  at  the 
same  time  that  the  tax  revision  program 
suggested  to  the  Congress  by  the  ad- 
ministration makes  no  mention  of  the 
problem  of  depletion,  oil  and  gas  deple- 
tion and  mineral  depletion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  had 
a  bill  in  here  dealing  with  this  depletion 
allowance  for  a  long,  long  time,  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  action  on  it.  I  do  not  know  why. 
I  cannot  get  any  action  on  that  bill  to 
reduce  the  depletion  allowance  from  27  V2 
percent  to  15  percent. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  wonder  if  this  comes 
under  the  heading  of  "Special  Interest." 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  not  know, 
either,  and  I  am  grateful  to  my  friend 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  perhaps  should  have 
mentioned  it  this  afternoon  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  road  financing  bill.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Udall's  ability  to  raise  funds 
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for  the  Democratic  war  chest  could  lend 
assistance  to  some  of  these  other  pay- 
as-you-go  propositions  and  take  a  little 
heat  off  the  taxpayers  of  this  country; 
he  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.   LINDSAY.     I   think   the   gentle- 
man's point  is  well  taken. 
1       Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Not  to  ask  a 
question  but  to  say  that  I  enjoy  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross  1  and  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Linds.^yI  be- 
because  they  so  seldom  vote  together. 

Mr.    GROSS.      Mr.    Speaker,    if    the 
'■   gentleman    will    yield,    there    might   be 
merit  in  that,  too,  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    If  the  gentleman  will 

permit  me  to  say.  I  find  that  there  is 

,    common  ground  for  agreement  on  many 

occasions  between  both   my  friends  on 

either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remai-ks  RUd 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

QUIEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  review  the  approach  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem in  the  first  100  days  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  During  the  campaign. 
President  Kennedy  constantly  referred 
to  this  problem  as  a  vital  one.  At  La 
Crosse.  Wis.,  he  promised,  on  October  23. 
1960.  to  give  the  "farm  problem  top  pri- 
ority in  the  opening  weeks  of  my  admin- 
istration." 

Again,  in  a  telegram  to  Claude  Wickard 
on  September  8,   1960.  he  stated: 

I  regard  the  agricultural  problem  as  the 
No.  1  domestic  Issue  facing  the  Nation  to- 
day, and  I  intend  to  attack  It  on  a  national 
basis. 

At  various  times  in  the  campaign,  he 
talked  of  raising  farm  income  to  full 
parity:  he  talked  of  ending  the  senseless 
burden  of  waste  and  costs  on  taxpayers 
and  of  making  the  farmer  a  full  partner 
in  American  prosperity.  At  other  times, 
he  defined  the  goal  for  farmers  as  "par- 
ity of  income." 

With  these  goals  and  objectives,  can- 
didate Kennedy  still  insisted  in  the  third 
television  debate  with  Mr.  Nixon,  that. 
"Our  agricultural  program  will  cost  $1'^2 
billion  and  possibly  $2  billion  less  than 
the  present  Eisenhower  program." 

President  Kennedy's  farai  message  on 
March  16  contained  the  specific  recom- 
mendations for  his  program  to  stabilize 
the  prices  and  productivity  of  farm  com- 
modities, eliminate  stockpiles  of  sur- 
plus goods  and  stimulate  farmer's  earn- 
ing power. 

While  the  farm  vote  in  1960  seemed  to 
indicate  that^  the  farmers  generally  fav- 
ored the  Nixon  approach.  President 
Kennedy  sought  to  shift  gears  with  an 
elaborate   program   subject  to  the   ap- 


proval of  farm  producers  and  Congress. 
He  wants  to  do  this  using  tools  such  as 
flexible  marketing  quotas,  price  supports, 
incentive  payments,  surplus  commod- 
ities purchases,  and  payments  for  diver- 
sion of  commodities  and  byproduct  uses. 
The  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  would  work 
out  programs  with  farmer  committees 
subject  to  the  veto,  rather  than  the 
enactment,  of  Congress. 

Thus,  the  administration  will  try  to 
lick  the  surplus  program  before  putting 
the  farmer  on  his  own  by  subsidizing 
him  against  the  pressures  of  increased 
costs. 

Will  this  program  cost  $1''2  billion, 
perhaps  $2  billion,  less  than  the  present 
program? 

I  would  point  out  the  projected 
changes  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961-62  in  which  spending  on  national 
security  will  be  up  1.7  percent  over  the 
Eisenhower  estimate:  spending  for  in- 
terest Vv'ill  be  up  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent; spending  for  labor  and  welfare 
will  be  up  12  percent,  and  spending  for 
agriculture  will  be  up  26  percent  over 
esttotiat«»8  carefuJlF  prepoied  by  Presin, 
dent  E  Henhovtr  cm  the  basis  of  pro-. 
jected  tarm  pTOgi-aJCf  ' 

B«airies  iacreaaed  ■o.oendjr^  of  $642 
iniUUjn  for  the  next  J&scal  year,  addi- 
tions oi  $2.5  million  in  that  next  spend- 
ing authority  were  made  to  the  current 
fiscal-year  budget — all  as  a  result  of 
new  proposals. 

This  does  not  sound  like  a  program 
that  will  save  taxpayers,  or  consumers, 
or  even  the  farmers,  any  money. 
Rather,  it  soimds  like  a  continuation  of 
the  high  and  higher  subsidizations  with 
few  tangible  results. 

Let  us  examine  the  only  tangible 
agricultural  bill  which  has  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House  today;  namely,  the 
feed  grains  bill. 

In  mentioning  this  bill,  I  of  course 
don't  want  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  credit  which  should  go  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  for  two 
other  agricultural  bills  which  have  gone 
through  the  House.  The  first  one  was 
the  farm  credit  bill  to  increase  the 
funds  for  operating  loans  which,  as  I 
recall,  was  originated  by  Congressman 
Clifford  G.  McIntire.  of  Maine.  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  accept  these  changes.  The 
other  bill  was  the  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  for  15  months  in  order  that  sugar 
producers  in  this  country  might  better 
program  for  the  next  year  and  a  half 
until  permanent  sugar  legislation  is  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

And  getting  back  to  the  feed  grains 
bill,  which  is  now  law,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  Kennedy  administration 
on  their  espousal  of  Republican  propo- 
sals which  have  been  advocating  for 
years  with,  I  might  add.  not  much  suc- 
cess in  this  body.  These  changes  were 
advocated  by  many  Republican  candi- 
dates for  public  office  during  the  past 
campaign. 

The  changes  call  for  payment-in-kind, 
voluntary  land  retirement,  and  price  sup- 
ports contingent  on  compliance.  This 
recently  passed  1-year  emergency  plan 
for  feed  grains  to  restrict  planting  using 
payments-in-kind  and  price  supports  for 


those  who  participate  in  the  program  to 
gain  compliance,  appears  to  be  on  the 
road  to  a  successful  operation,  bearing 
out  the  validity  of  the  statements  made 
by  myself  and  others  in  support  of  this 
type  of  legislation  in  previous  months. 

However,  there  was  one  section — now 
known  as  section  3 — which  gives  a  good 
indication  of  the  direction  this  admin- 
istration would  like  to  go  in  that  it  pro- 
vided, when  first  introduced,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  sell  all  of 
the  surplus  stocks  of  grain  at  market 
prices.  About  600  million  bushels  of  corn 
will  be  marketed  by  the  trade  in  this 
marketing  year.  Such  a  proposal  would 
have  thrown  an  additional  triple  that 
amount  on  the  market. 

This  would  have  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  market:  it  would  have  re- 
duced the  income  of  farmers:  it  would 
have  channeled  most  of  the  compliance 
grains  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  thereby  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  program.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
would  not  accept  the  original  section  3. 
However,  "we  did  pass  a  bill  with  a  section 
3^>\Tiic^  could  be  detrimental  to  agricul- 
tifre  and  the  consumer  alike. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  sell  at  the  mar- 
ket price  the  grain  representing  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind in  the  event  the  farmer 
chooses  to  allow  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  merchandise  his  certificate  for 
him. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  threat 
of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  To  give  you  an  idea 
on  what  this  has  done  to  the  price  of 
grain,  I  can  quote  the  following  table 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  before : 


two 


WlioAt,  Nu.  2  Hard,  Kansas 

nty $2.0fiT4 

Corn,  No  2  Yellow,  riilc-ajto.      1.  23^t 
Oats.    .No.    I    White,   liiavy, 

Clilcago -.- 

Rye.  No.  2,  Mlnn«>polls 1.19 

Barluy,  uiulttiig,  New  York. .      1  52 


Jan.  20. 
1061 


$2  02&i 
1.13 


1.07H 
1  SO 


Apr.  18. 

igei 


$1,974 
1.  10« 

1.08H 
1.47 


Subsequent  statements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  evidently  has  re- 
assured the  trade,  and  it  appears  now 
that  the  market  price  on  these  grains 
might  be  strengthening.  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that,  using  au- 
thority under  section  407  of  the  pres- 
ent act.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  releasing  substantially  more  grain 
than  was  released  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration during  a  similar  p>eriod  in 
1960  and  it  might  be  further  noted  that 
the  previous  admimstration  was  crit- 
icized at  that  time  for  the  detrimental 
effect  it  was  having  on  the  market  by 
releasing  grain  which  was  going  out  of 
condition,  or  it  was  suspected  that  it 
was  going  out  of  condition. 

In  fact,  many  farm  organizations  last 
fall  wrote  resolutions  requesting  that 
when  the  CCC  sold  grains  suspected 
of  going  out  of  condition,  they  immedi- 
ately replace  them  with  good  grains 
from  the  open  market  to  prevent  the 
USDA  from  pushing  the  market  price 
down. 
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The  following  table  gives  you — in 
bushels  of  corn — the  amount  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  released  be- 
tween March  4  and  the  second  week  of 
April  in  1960,  and  March  3  and  the  sec- 
ond week  of  April  in  1961 : 


Week  of— 


Mmr.  3 

Mar.  10 i 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  34 — 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  7     

Apr.  14 


19«1 


5,373.000 
4.»3.000 
h.  OWl.  000 
0, 07S.  000 
8.12(1.000 
9.  3tf7.  UOO 
b.  9413.000 


1900 


2.?T<>.ono 

1 ,  VUO.  Olio 

2.  li)».W«J 
2.  .IW.  (K« 
2,04fi.(lOO 
l.STO.OUO 
2,  H^i.  000 


I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment prote<;ting  itself  by  releasing 
out-of-condition  com  or  corn  going  out 
of  condition.  But  in  order  to  protect 
the  market.  I  b<;lieve — as  many  farm  or- 
ganizations liave  stated  repeatedly  in  the 
past — that  wh(in  the  Government  re- 
leases com  for  this  reason,  it  should  re- 
place an  equal  amount  from  the  market 
in  order  that  the  price  might  be  pro- 
tected. 

It  is  interestiiig  to  note  that,  with  the 
witnessed  phycholoyical  effect  of  the 
Government's  authority  to  release  pay- 
ment-in-kind grains  at  the  market 
price,  what  a  devastating  effect  it  would 
have  had  on  tlie  market  if  the  nearly  3 
billion  bushels  of  feed  grain  surplus  was 
no  longer  insulated  from  the  market  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time. 

We  shall  wa;ch  how  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  administers  his  more  lim- 
ited power  under  the  present  section  3 
for  the  remainder  of  his  administration, 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  recognize  the 
danger  involved,  and  not  utilize  hLs  au- 
thority after  the  signup  for  the  new 
progrtun  has  b<?en  completed  this  spring. 
Despite  the  merits  of  this  feed  grain 
program,  it  would  be  a  fatal  defect  if 
farmers  were  allowed  to  sell  their  grain 
or  their  com  to  the  Government  at  $1.20 
a  bushel  and  buy  it  back  for  something 
like  $1.05.  with  the  taxpayers  footing 
the  "middleman"  costs.  If  livestock 
production  pattern  was  disrupted  by  this 
unwarranted  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  it  could-" 
then  greatly  reduce  the  income  of  the 
farmers  engaged  in  our  great  livestock 
industry. 

Recently,  the  administration's  omni- 
bus farm  bill  has  been  introduced,  and 
subsequently  hearings  have  been  held. 
Immediately,  many  of  us  were  quite  con- 
cerned lest  the  principle  involved  of  the 
original  section  3  of  the  feed  grains  bill, 
which  we  believe  would  destroy  our  com- 
petitive mark3ting  system,  and  replace 
it  with  a  system  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment sets  the  farmer's  price,  controls 
his  production  and  markets  his  produce, 
would  be  inherent  in  the  provisions  of 
the   new   omnibus   approach. 

What  have  we  found  in  this  new  omni- 
bus bill?  In  its  79  pages,  we  find  among 
other  things  that  we  are  to  abdicate 
much  of  our  congressional  responsibility 
to  formulate  farm  laws,  and  that  the 
long-heralded  statements  that  the.se  pro- 
grams— the  new  farm  laws— would  be 
written  by  the  farmers  themselves  is  Just 
not  true.  The  way  the  new  law  would 
fimction,  the  Secretary   of  Agriculture 


would  write  a  new  program  for  each 
commodity.  The  Congress  would  only 
have  the  right  to  veto;  not  the  right  to 
amend,  nor  the  right  to  enact,  but  only 
to  veto.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  necessary  or  desirable,  he  can 
write  a  law  for  any  farm  commodity  or 
group  of  commodities.  This  would  pro- 
vide for  national  marketing  orders, 
marketing  quotas — expressed  in  volume 
bushels,  pounds,  barrels,  hens,  hogs,  and 
cows,  and  so  on — including  price  sup- 
ports with  production  payments. 

After  the  Secretary  appointed  and 
consulted  with  tha  Faim  Advisory  Com- 
mittee— and  they  can  only  advise — he 
would,  under  this  bill,  send  not  the  new 
law,  which  he  had  written,  to  the  Con- 
gress for  our  approval  or  disapproval, 
but  he  would  by  way  of  the  President 
send  just  the  basic  features  of  that  law. 
If  the  Congress  wanted  to  amend  in  any 
way  the  basic  features  or  the  details 
which  would  not  be  sent  to  us.  we  could 
not  do  so.  They  could  only  accept  or  re- 
ject, and  if  the  Congress  delayed  taking 
action  for  60  days,  the  new  law  written 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
automatically  take  effect  subject  to  ref- 
erendum by  farmers  who  the  Secretary 
decides  can  vote. 

This  is  the  kind  of  authority  we  will 
be  asked  to  give  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Let  me  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
however,  this  authority  will  carry  on  past 
this  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  future 
Secretaries. 

In  looking  over  this  and  the  long- 
range  goals  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, as  seen  in  its  recent  farm  message, 
once  more  we  must  ask,  will  it  ultimately 
save  the  taxpayer's  money?  Will  it 
eventually  reduce  Government  sur- 
pluses? Will  it  get  at  the  basic  causes  of 
the  surplus  problem?  Will  it  improve 
farmers'  income?  Will  it  protect  the 
farmer's  right  to  manage  his  own  opera- 
tion? Will  it  protect  the  market  price, 
rather  than  jeopardize  it?  And  lastly, 
we  can  ask,  will  it  be  fair  to  the  con- 
sumers? 

The  long-term  answer  to  all  these 
questions,  so  vital  to  the  American  agri- 
cultural economy  and  to  all  Americans 
alike  at  this  time,  appears  to  be  nega- 
tive. 

Perhaps,  in  the  next  100  days,  and  in 
the  period  following,  this  administration 
will  yet  develop  a  sound,  stable  agricul- 
tural program  composed  of  factors  un- 
leashing the  powers  of  the  farmer,  rather 
than  restraining  him. 

In  any  event,  we  will  continue  to  co- 
operate in  applauding  and  supporting 
those  factors  when  and  if  they  are  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  our  best  judgment  of 
what  would  constitute  a  Republican 
evaluation  of  the  first  100  days  of  the 


K.miedy  administration.  It  was  Walter 
Bagehot  who  said  in  his  epochal  work, 
"The  English  Constitution"; 

England  Invented  the  phrase,  "Her  Maj- 
esty's oppoeltlon";  that  It  was  the  flrst 
government  which  made  a  criticism  of  ad- 
ministration as  much  a  part  of  the  policy  as 
administration  itself.  This  critical  opposi- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  cabinet  govern- 
ment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  critical  opposition, 
responsibly  given,  is  as  much  in  order  in 
our  American  system  of  government 
today.    We  wish  to  help  in  providing  it. 

We  have  today  examined  a  number  of 
key  issues  currently  before  Congress  or, 
in  the  case  of  civil  rights,  not  before 
Congress.  We  have  perhaps  pointed 
w  ith  understandable  pride  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  administration, 
and  we  have  certainly  pointed  with  re- 
sponsible retrospect  to  the  pledges  of 
the  current  administration  in  the  past 
presidential  campaign.  We  have  then 
ti-aced  progress  in  these  areas  through 
the  first  100  days  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, frankly  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  and  yet  criticizing  where 
we  feel  that  the  administration  has  erred 
or  fallen  short  of  what  we  feel  the  goals 
for  Amei-ica  and  the  means  for  attaining 
these  goals  should  be. 

I  might  mention  at  this  point  that, 
while  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
views  expressed  by  those  participating 
in  this  speech  series  represent  the  views 
of  most  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress, there  may  be  inevitably  some  state- 
ments to  which  many  minority  Members 
would  not  subscribe.  However,  we  feel 
that  by  encouraging  diverse  views  by 
Republican  Members  who  have  become 
keenly  interested  in  a  subject  or  who 
have  served  on  a  committee  studying 
such  an  area  we  have  illustrated  the 
gi-eat  breadth  of  a  Republican  Party 
which  is  not  oblivious  to  the  views  of  any 
within  its  midst.  By  encouraging  such 
freedom,  we  only  serve  to  emphasize  the 
statement  that  "by  different  methods 
different  men  excel." 

It  may  well  be  that  people  ask  you  for 
criticism  but  that  they  only  want  praise. 
In  that  case,  the  administration  might 
well  be  disappointed  with  this  speech 
series,  in  that  it  is  not  a  100  percent 
favorite  critique.  On  the  other  hand 
as  Lowell  put  it: 

A  wise  skepticism  is  the  first  attribute  of 
a  good  critic. 

By  that  token,  the  wise  skepticism  of 
my  colleagues  here  today  has  revealed 
shortcomings  among  many  areas  of  the 
administration's  performance  to  date. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  public 
airing  of  these  shortcomings  should  do 
much  to  dramatize  to  the  American 
people  a  better  all-around  analysis  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  than  they 
might  see  thi-ough  televised  press  con- 
ferences, commercial  spectaculars  in  the 
White  House,  and  sweeping  travel  se- 
quences from  Glenora  to  Palm  Beach. 
We  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  touch 
with  actual  performance  in  the  reality 
of  governmental  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  we 
have  in  no  way  tried  to  rank  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  or  to  give  it  a 
batting  average  in  any  of  these  fields. 
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It  is  fairly  early  in  the  spring  for  that, 
and.  as  some  members  may  recall,  the 
new  Washington  Senators  finished  high 
up  in  the  spring  training  exhibition 
standings  this  year  while  the  New  York 
Yankees  were  near  the  bottom.  The 
season  has  started,  but  October  is  some 
time  off.  So,  too,  the  date  of  January 
20  1965,  is  in  the  distant  future.  We 
must  also  note  that  a  batting  average 
of  .750  in  education  might  be  impressive, 
but  the  slightest  shortcoming  in  foreign 
policy  might  indeed  be  fatal  to  our  Na- 
tion and  to  our  world  as  we  now  know  it. 
Thus  even  a  .999  batting  average  there 
would  do  us  no  good.  Rather,  the  func- 
tion of  this  series  was  to  lay  the  facts 
as  we  know  them  before  the  American 
public  for  their  study  and  their  evalua- 
tion. If  we  have  caused  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  some  measures,  and  if 
we  have  aroused  a  greater  interest 
among  the  citizenry,  we  will  have  per- 
formed our  function  well. 

The  original  100  days  were  not  the  first 
100  days  of  the  New  Deal,  but  they  con- 
sisted of  the  period  of  time  between  Na- 
poleon's entry  into  Paris  on  March  20, 
1815   and  his  eventual  abdication  in  the 
same  city  shortly  after  the  debacle  at 
Waterloo.    Napoleon  went  from  glory  to 
disaster   In   100   days,   from   which   the 
phrase  has  been  derived.    In  examining 
the   first   100  days  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration as  we  have  done,  we  wish 
to   make    sure    that    the   United    States 
does  not  turn  from  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world  to  defeat  at  Waterloo,  or 
exile   at   St.    Helena,   or   delay   at  Elba. 
Victory  in  the  cold  war.  and  a  prosperous 
nation  at  home— these  must  be  our  goals, 
and   we  pledge  our  support  to  policies 
geared  to  these  ends  or,  in  their  absence, 
to  the  formulation  of  oui-  own  policies  in 
this  regard.    This  we  have  done  in  the 
first   100  days,  and   this  we  will  do  in 
days  to  come.    We  say  in  some  few  areas 
to  President  Kennedy,  "Congratulations 
on  a  job  well  done.    Keep  it  up.    We  will 
help  you  with  every  resource  at  our  dis- 
posal. "     In  other  areas,  and,  I  fear,  a 
majority,  we  must  resolutely  and  firmly 
chide  the  administration  for  its  short- 
comings and  say.  'You  are  wrong,  and 
this  is  what  should  be  done.     We  will 
stand   up   for  what   we  beUeve   is  right 
with   firmness    and    vigor,   and   we   will 
carry  our  story  to  the  American  people." 
By   this  type   of  responsible  opposition, 
the  American  people  will  move  forward 
as  they  will  ever  do  when  national  inter- 
est is  placed  above  thoughts  of  political 
gain.     And.  inspired  by  our  analyses  of 
these  issues,  I  trust  the  American  people 
will  continue  to  turn  toward  those  who 
work  for  a  sound  government,  dedicated 
to  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the 
freedom  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
which  has  brought  America  to  eminence 
and  leadership  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Lindsay  J,     The  gentleman   referred   to 
civil  rights  and  referred  to  the  first  civil 
rights  legislation  in  over  80  years,  passed 
by   the   Congress  since   the   Civil  War. 
But,  the  interesting  thing.  Mr.  Speaker— 
and    I    think   the   record   should   show 
this— is  that  that  legislation  was  passed 
by    a    Democratically    controlled    Con- 
gress—first, by  the   85th  Congress  and 
then  the   86th   Congress.     I   think  the 
record  should  also  show   that  the  83d 
Congress  was  controlled  by  my  Republi- 
can friends  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  was  former  President  Eisenhower. 
But.  during   that  83d  Congress,  with  the 
complete  control  of  our  Government  at 
the  executive  and  legislative  level  in  the 
hands  of   our   Republican   friends,   the 
Republican  Party  did  not  even  report  a 
civil  rights  bill  out  of  committee.    I  think 
that  Is  a  very  significant  and  important 
thing  in  the  history  of  our  country.     So 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  observa- 
tion, but  I  simply  want  the  record  to 
show  that  it  was  under  the  leadership  of 
the   Democratic   Party   that    that   civil 
rights  legislation  is  now  on  our  statute 
books. 

MAY  4— RHODE  ISLAND 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris*.  Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St.  Germain!  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. May  4,  is  Rhode  Island  Independ- 
ence Day. 

The  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  came  into  being  between  the 
years  1636-47.  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  June  of  the  earlier  year 
Roger  Williams,  driven  from  Massachu- 
setts by  Puritan  wrath,  finally  settled 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  he  aptly 
named  Providence. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that   my  State   is  the   smallest  in   the 
Union.     What  is  not  so  generally  known 
is  that,  as  if  to  make  up  for  physical 
limitations,  my   State  has  by  far  and 
away  the  longest  name  of  any  of  her 
sisters,  our  full  and  proper  appellation 
being  'The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence   Plantations."     There,    now 
I  defy  any  other  Commonwealth  to  come 
up  with,  or  even  remotely  approach,  this 
handsome   cognomen.     The   geographi- 
cal designation  alone  reaches  the   im- 
pressive  total   of   35   letters   to   which, 
when  we  add  the  words.  "The  State." 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  July  18.  1776. 
of  the  general  assembly,  brings  its  style 
and  title  to  the  grand  total  of  45  let- 
ters.    Our  nearest  rivals  are  Massachu- 
setts  and    North   Carolina    and    South 
Carolina,  with  13  letters  apiece,  while 
the  imperial  State  of  California  is  con- 
fined to  a  mere  10  letters,  and  the  great- 
est of  them  all  in  size,  the  new  State  of 
Alaska,    to   a   half    a   dozen.     So    what 
"Little   Rhody."    to   employ   the   sobri- 
quet by  which  she  is  known,  lacks  in 


square  miles  and  inches,  she  more  than 
compensates  for  the  lack  by  the  gran- 
deur of  her  title — and  bids  her  bigger 
sisters  not  to  forget  it. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  another 
unique  distinction.  The  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, which  began  in  the  spring  of 
1775  with  the  engagements  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  found  Rhode  Island  more 
than  ready  to  adhere  to  the  patriot 
cause.  Just  10  years  previously  she  had 
shown  where  her  sympathies  lay  by 
burning  a  British  vessel  which  had  been 
Impressing  Americans  in  Newport.  News 
of  the  engagement  at  Lexington  on  April 
19.  1775.  reached  Rhode  Island  on  the 
same  evening;  by  the  very  next  day  no 
less  than  1.000  men  were  ready  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  Massachusetts.  Two 
days  later  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature met  at  Providence  and  authorized 
the  enlistment  of  1 .500  troops.  The  Gov- 
ernor, being  dubious  about  the  practical- 
ity of  making  war,  was  promptly  sus- 
pended and  later  deposed. 

On  May  4.  1776.  the  General  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, after  first  repealing  the  existing 
statute  for  securing  the  allegiance  of 
Rhode  Island  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
providing  for  the  dropping  of  the  King's 
name  in  all  forms  of  commissions,  of  all 
writs  and  processes  in  the  courts,  and  of 
oaths  prescribed  by  law,  declared  its  en- 
tire political  independence  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain. 

Thus,  the  smallest  of  the  British  col- 
onies antedated  by  2  months  the  Decla- 
ration at  Philadelphia,  as  it  had  also 
antedated  Virginia's  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
Rhode  Island  may  forever  claim  to  be 
the  oldest  independent  State  in  the 
Union. 

For  this  reason,  we  of  Rhode  Island 
take  peculiar  pride  in  observing  on  every 
fourth  of  May  the  anniversary  of  our  in- 
dependence, which  led  the  way  to  the 
independence  of  all  the  States.  It  is 
peculiarly  symbolic  that  the  device  upon 
the  State  flag  is  a  golden  anchor,  and 
the  State  motto  is  "Hope" — a  hope  that 
both  in  State  and  Nation  has  been  thus 
far  so  gloriously  fulfilled. 
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THE  ITOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Bailey  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  170th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution,  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  by  free  Poles  just  as  we  celebrate 
July  4. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years  this 
body  has  been  marking  this  date.  This 
is  entirely  fitting.  Much  of  what  we  call 
our  American  heritage  we  owe  to  Poland. 
The  parliamentary  system,  the  father 
of  our  own  system,  reached  its  first  high 
state  of  development  in  Poland  during 
the  period  between  the  12th  and  15th 
centuries. 


One  hundred  years  before  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  great 
Polish  political  and  legal  thinker. 
Andrzej  Grzymcka  Goslicki,  published  a 
treatise,  "De  Optimo  Senatore."  This 
treatise  has  had  a  tremendous  influence 
on  liberal  thinking. 

Goslicki  proclaimed: 

Sometimes  a  people,  provoked  and  Irri- 
tated by  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  their 
King,  Justly  take  upon  themselves  the  un- 
doubted right  cf  vindicating  their  own  liber- 
ties; and  by  a  well-formed  conspiracy,  or  by 
open  arms,  shake  off  the  yoke,  drive  out  their 
lords  and  masters,  and  take  the  government 
entirely  Into  their  own  hands. 

That  certainly  has  a  familiar  sound  to 
those  of  us  w  ho  revere  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

In  Polish  jurisprudence,  a  provision 
similar  to  our  cherished  habeas  corpus 
was  promulgated  in  1430. 

Then  as  every  school  boy  and  girl 
know,  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  contributed 
their  valuable;  services  to  our  own  fight 
for  independence. 

Thus,  we  in  America  have  much  in 
common  with  Poland.  Our  sympathies 
go  out  to  those  freedom-loving  people 
who  today  are  enslaved  by  the  Kremlin. 
We  are  pleased  to  join  with  the  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry 
in  marking  this  day. 

The  torch  of  freedom  burns  a  little 
brighter  because  the  day  is  remembered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE  ON  THE  CENTENNIAL  OF 
HIS  BIRTH 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Celler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker — 

"Prisoner,  tell  me,  who  was  It   that   bound 

you?"' 
"It  was  my  mtister,"  said  the  prisoner. 
"I  thought  I  could  outdo  everybody  In  the 

world  In  wealth  and  power. 
And   I  amassed  In   my  own    treasure-house 
The  money  due  to  my  king. 
When  sleep  overcame  me 
I  lay  upon  the  bed  that  was  for  my  lord. 
And  on  waking  up, 
I  found  I  was  a  prisoner 
In  my  own  treasure-house." 

"Prisoner,  tell  me  who  was  It  that  wrought 

this  unbreakable  chain?" 
"It  was  I,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"Who  forged  this  chain  very  carefully. 
I  thought  my  invincible  power 
Would  hold  the  world  captive 
Leaving  me  In  a  freedom  undisturbed. 
Thus  night  and  day  I  worked  at  the  chain 
With  huge  fires  and  cruel  hard  strokes. 
When  at  last  the  work  was  done  and  the  links 

were  complete  and  unbreakable, 
I  found  that  It  held  me  in  Its  grip." 

GITANJALI 
— Rabindranath  Tagore. 

There  are  men  of  words  and  men  of 
action  but  rare  is  the  felicitous  and  elec- 
trifying combination  of  both  attributes 
in  one  man.  It  is  my  happy  privilege 
today  to  pay  respectful  tribute  to  Rabin- 


dranath Tagore — a  many  faceted  genius, 
a  man  of  towering  personality  and  in- 
tegrity, whose  life  encompassed  so  many 
ramifications  it  is  diflBcult  to  do  any  one 
aspect  justice  in  this  commentary.  Poet, 
dramatist,  story  teller,  composer  of 
music  and  songs,  essayist,  humanist, 
educator,  philosopher,  psychologist,  to 
him,  truth  and  beauty  complemented 
each  other.  On  May  6.  in  Calcutta,  a 
century  ago,  he  was  born  into  an  at- 
mosphere of  religion,  education,  and  cul- 
ture. India  seethed  with  discontent  at 
the  time,  as  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try had  just  changed  from  1-he  control 
of  the  British  East  India  Co.  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown.  Religious  bigoti-y  and  re- 
lated evils  plagued  most  of  the  F>eople 
while  the  progressives  among  them 
sought  the  regeneration  of  their  coun- 
try. Among  the  latter  so  dedicated  was 
the  father  of  the  poet.  Devendranath 
Tagore.  a  remarkable  man.  called  Ma- 
harshi  or  great  saint,  because  of  his  deep 
piety,  dedication  to  moral  principles  and 
his  worship  of  an  invisible  God.  He  was 
the  foremost  source  of  inspiration  to  his 
son.  although  Rabindranath  had  said 
he  did  not  see  much  of  his  father. 

As  a  young  child,  Rabindranath 
found  the  routine  of  cla.sswork  and  its 
environment  depressing  and,  fortun- 
ately, his  parents  provided  him  with 
tutors.  He  soon  became  proficient  in 
Bengali  and  Sanskrit,  English,  history, 
mathematics,  and  science.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  forming  his  thoughts  in 
poetic  imagery. 

When  his  brother  decided  to  study  in 
England,  Rabindranath.  then  16.  accom- 
panied him,  thinking  he  might  enter  a 
law  school.  Enthralled  by  nature,  the 
scenic  delights  of  the  countryside  were 
too  persuasive  and  he  found  himself  fas- 
cinated by  the  English  poets  as  well.  To 
broaden  his  knowledge  of  poets  in  other 
languages,  he  studied  French  and  Ger- 
man. When  his  brother  completed  his 
course,  both  returned  to  India  and  Rab- 
indranath encountered  another  sorcer- 
ess— the  Indian  literature  of  all  periods. 
His  poetry  continued  in  a  never-ending 
flow. 

Rabindranath  was  a  man  of  silence, 
who  sought  space  and  who  found  med- 
itation a  vital  force  in  his  joyful  soul. 
Although  he  played  his  part  in  the 
management  of  his  father's  estate, 
Rabindranath  spent  many  quiet  days  in 
houseboats  on  the  rivers  of  Bengal  or  in 
his  father's  ashrama  in  Santiniketan. 
His  life  pattern  had  the  smooth  flow  of  a 
tranquil  river,  a  majestic  rhythm  of 
peace  and  harmony.  He  wrote  cease- 
lessly— beautiful  songs  and  poems — and 
the  passing  years  revived  memories  of 
his  reactions  to  his  early  school  days.  A 
man  of  ideas,  ideals,  and  artistic  creativ- 
ity, with  a  unique  perspective  on  life,  he 
decided  that  children  should  learn  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  afftKition;  that 
they  must  have  freedom  of  movement 
and  expression;  to  build  mind,  body  and 
personality,  they  must  be  close  to  nature. 
So  strong  were  his  convictions  as  to  the 
barrenness  of  conventional  schools, 
Tagore  sold  most  of  his  property  and  in 
1901  opened  a  school  in  his  father's  ash- 
rama in  Santiniketan.  a  village  some  100 
miles  from  Calcutta.     Significantly,  the 


name  means  "the  Abode  of  Peace." 
There  were  the  necessary  studies,  of 
course,  but  essential  in  his  educational 
system  were  music  and  the  dance,  paint- 
ing and  drama.  In  his  search  to  nurture 
harmony  and  the  natural  creative  in- 
stinct in  his  charges.  Tagore's  esthetic 
sense  proved  an  infallible  guide.  No- 
guchi.  a  well-known  poet  in  Japan,  felt 
that  Tagore  trained  his  pupils  to  hear 
music  in  the  air.  But  the  basic  ingre- 
dient was  love.  Classes  were  held  out- 
doors, in  groves,  and  self-help  and  self- 
discipline,  as  well  as  self-government, 
were  strongly  encouraged.  Teachers  and 
students  enjoyed  a  pleasant  relationship 
but  life  at  Santiniketan  revolved  around 
the  tremendous  personality  of  Tagore. 

A  relentless  foe  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  squalor,  Tagore  recommended  prac- 
tical work  for  the  villages  and  set  about 
providing  the  means  to  establish  this  de- 
sirable end.  A  second  school  was  started 
in  1914  at  Sreeniketan  for  the  study  of 
village  reconstruction  and  cooperatives. 
The  curriculum  included  agriculture, 
carpentry,  tanning,  weaving,  clay-model- 
ing, foundry  work,  a  machine  shop, 
health  sanitation,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
continues  to  this  day,  drawing  students 
from  hundreds  of  surrounding  villages. 

Ever  the  visionary,  Tagore  was  the 
personification  of  the  international  out- 
look. In  an  India  intent  on  national 
integrity,  he  founded  his  International 
University  at  Visva-Bharati  in  1921. 
Scholars  have  come  to  it,  not  only  from 
India  but  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
as  they  find  there  an  atmosphere  where 
young  men  and  women  may  reach  out 
beyond  narrow  nationalism  to  the  broad 
horizon  of  international  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

Long  before  the  turn  of  this  century, 
Tagore  was  well  known  in  lais  native  land 
and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  in  limited 
circles  in  the  Western  World.  Although 
a  few  of  his  works  had  been  translated 
into  English  in  1910,  it  was  not  until 
1913 — when  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Literature — that  he  gained  world 
renown. 

His  subsequent  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  a  great  success  in  one  sense 
and  a  failure  in  another,  as  he  was  vic- 
timized by  propaganda  and  a  whispering 
campaign.  Americans  loved  his  physical 
beauty,  the  sensitive  face,  his  expressive 
movements,  the  lyricism  of  his  thoughts. 
He  viewed  us  with  surprising  objectivity 
and  delighted  us  with  his  witty  and  keen 
observations. 

Rabindranath  had  tried  to  induce  his 
own  countrymen  to  face  the  facts  of  their 
lives.  He  was  an  eloquent  critic  of  the 
Indian  caste  system,  considering  it  estab- 
lished artificial  and  humiliating  barriers 
between  men.  He  was  burdened  with  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  daily  problems  of 
the  less  fortunate  and  an  astute  ap- 
praiser of  the  social  changes  unavoidable 
then  and  in  the  future  as  he  saw  it. 

On  his  80th  birthday,  Mahatma 
Ghandi  wrote  him: 

Fourscore  Is  not  enough — ^may  you  finish 
five.     Love. 

Tagore  replied: 

Thank  you  for  your  message;  but  four- 
score Is  Impertinence.  Fivescore  will  be 
Intolerable. 
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Fortunately  for  mankind.  Tagore  en- 
joyed a  Ions  and  fruitful  life,  distin- 
guished by  insight,  imagination,  and 
Vision.  Writing  prodigiously,  he  pub- 
lished more  than  50  volumes  of  poetry, 
poems  of  nature,  of  love,  and  of  India's 
heritage,  filled  with  the  harmony  of  emo- 
tion and  idea,  over  20  dramas,  many 
novels  and  short  stories  and  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  essays  and  at  least  3,000  songs. 
He  composed  and  choreographed  about 
8  dance  dramas  and  turned  to  paint- 
ing when  over  60,  finishing  at  least  200 
pictures.  His  works,  panoramic  in  scope, 
have  been  translated  into  25  different 
languages. 

Tagore  is  worshiped  in  India  and 
his  plays  are  not  only  performed  there 
but  in  many  countries  in  the  world. 
Now.  in  New  York,  there  is  an  ofT-Broad- 
way  production  of  his  challenging  play, 
'The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber."  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  interpre- 
tations, as  it  IS  mystic  and  symbolic  and 
requires  much  thought  and  attention 
from  a  Western  audience.  Needless  to 
say,  it  opened  to  critical  acclaim. 

Like  all  great  men,  he  has  had  his 
detractors  and  he  succumbed  at  times 
to  frustration  and  despair.  But  for  him 
the  bird.s  would  never  cease  to  sing,  every 
breeze  bore  a  message  of  hope,  every 
storm  would  end.  And  there  was  always 
the  forest.  Life  had  its  lonely  moments 
but  he  knew  there  was  truth  and  beauty 
and  love. 

India  and  the  world  are  deep  in  the 
debt  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  for  the 
riches  his  intellect  has  bequeathed  to 
us.  He  has  to  be  studied  to  grasp  the 
dynamism  and  profundity  of  his  work. 
My  gentle  advice  to  my  fellow  Americans 
is:  Become  familiar  with  the  glorious 
heritage  this  man  has  left  the  world: 
life  will  hold  greater  meaning  for  you 
when  you  do. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  TAGORE,  GREAT 
POET  OF  INDIA 
Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  100  years  ago  this  coming 
Saturday,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  one  of 
the  worlds  great  poets,  was  born  in  Cal- 
cutta. He  died  m  his  beloved  India  on 
August  7,  1941.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
centenary  of  this  distinguished  writer, 
educator,  and  philosopher,  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  his  significance  seem  appro- 
priate. 

Tagore.  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  in  1913.  is  far  too  little 
known  to  Western  readers.  His  poetry, 
much  of  it  written  in  the  halcyon  days 
before  World  War  I  when  many  in  tlie 
West  believed  technology  was  about  to 
wipe  out  forever  all  of  man's  baser  in- 
stinct.s.  calls  insistently  for  men  to  find 
mutual  understanding  and  love.    As  the 


years  have  gone  by,  as  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  has  not  vanished  but  grown,  Ta- 
gore s  message  has  become  steadily  more 
relevant. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  an  excerpt 
from  Tagore's  essay  entitled  •National- 
ism in  the  West,"  written  more  than  40 
years  ago: 

Thn  truth  Is  that  the  spirit  of  conflict  and 
conquest  1b  at  the  root  of  this  nationalism. 
Its  basis  Is  not  social  cooperation.  It  has 
evolved  a  perfect  organization  of  power  but 
not  spiritual  Idealism.  When  this  organiza- 
tion of  politics  and  commerce,  whose  other 
name  Ls  "Nation,"  becomes  all  powerful  at 
the  cost  of  the  harmony  of  the  higher  social 
life,  then  It  Is  an  evil  day  for  humanity.  The 
slavery  that  It  gives  rise  to  unconsciously 
drains  Its  own  love  of  freedom  dry.  Not 
merely  the  subject  races,  but  you  who  live 
under  the  delusion  that  you  are  free,  are 
every  day  sacrificing  your  freedom  and  hu- 
manity to  this  fetish  of  nationalism,  living 
In  the  dense  poisonous  atmosphere  of  world- 
wide suspicion,  greed,  and  panic. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  isolate  our  poets,  art- 
ists and  thinkers — what  might  be  called 
our  htunanists — from  the  rest  of  society 
and  to  assume  their  function  is  primar- 
ily decorative.  They  entertain  and  edify 
us,  we  feel,  while  the  rest  of  us  get  on 
with  the  job  of  making  the  world  go 
round.  The  presiunption.  thus,  is  that 
this  group  is  somehow  basicaly  irrele- 
vant to  tne  really  important  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  opinion,  so  far  as 
we  hold  it.  we  hold  to  our  peril.  Tech- 
niques— know-how — the  kind  of  learn- 
in?  which  has  built  the  modern  world 
and  in  which  the  Umted  States  has  so 
long  excelled — is  essentially  a  discipline 
without  moral  quality,  a  discipline  which 
can  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil.  We 
conceive  of  our  society  as  a  machine 
and  apply  to  it  our  expertise.  It  is  a 
fine  machine  and  every  day  we  learn 
more  about  how  to  make  It  run  well. 
But  so  preoccupied  are  we  with  keeping 
our  machine  well  oiled  and  smoothly 
operating  that  we  seem  to  pay  httle  at- 
tention to  what  product  it  is  manufac- 
turing. 

It  is  Tagore  and  thinkers  like  him 
who  cry  for  us  to  consider  the  kind  of 
world  we  are  building:  it  is  they  who 
urge  us  to  build  a  world  where  the  indi- 
vidual spirt  is  whole  and  free.  Such 
principles  and  ideals,  I  submit,  focus 
upon  what  is  truly  important  and  cen- 
tral to  the  life  of  men,  and  to  these  all 
technology,  all  expertise,  must  be  sub- 
servient and  secondary. 

Is  not  our  true  native  land  the  same 
as  that  described  by  Tagore? 

Where   the  mind   la  without  fear   and   the 

head  la  held   high; 
Where  knowledge  Is  free; 
Where  the   world  has  not  been  broken  up 

Into    fragments    by    narrow    domestic 

walls; 
Where  words  come  out  from  the  depths  of 

truth; 
Where    tireless    striving    stretches    its    arms 

toward  perfection; 
Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not 

lost   its    way   into   the   dreary   desert 

sands  of  dead  habit; 
Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  by  Thee  into 

ever-widening   thought   and    action — 
Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my  Father,  let 

my  country  awake. 


PROPOSED  MERGER  OF  GREAT 
NORTHERN  &  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
AND  THE  CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON 
&  QUINCY  RAILROADS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsbn)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
proposed  a  railroad  merger  of  the  Great 
Northern  It  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  li  Quincy.  and  in- 
eluding  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
railways. 

As  proposed,  this  consolidation  would 
create  the  biggest  single  railroad  in  the 
United  States  measured  by  the  miles  of 
track.  The  combined  railroads  propose 
to  use  what  is  now  Great  Northern's 
transcontinental  mainline.  Most  of  the 
Northern  Pacific's  present  mainline, 
which  parallels  Great  Northern,  how- 
ever, some  100  to  300  to  the  south  would 
be  used  for  intermediate  local  and 
freight  services  only. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
merger  for  many  reasoris.  Tlie  two  most 
important  being,  first,  a  merger  would 
eliminate  competition  between  the  roads 
and  the  public  services  will  be  neglected 
and  suffer,  and  second,  serious  hardship 
upon  the  railroad  workers  and  their 
families  and  the  businesses  which  de- 
pend upon  them.  I  fear  curtailment  of 
employment  which  would  seriously  af- 
fect communities  all  across  Montana. 

The  railroad  executives  have  said  that 
there  would  be  no  immediate  unemploy- 
ment but  that  the  reduced  employment 
on  roads  would  be  accompUshed  over  the 
years  as  employees  die  or  otherwise  leave 
their  employment.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever, the  reduced  employment  is  pro- 
vided, the  economy  of  Montana  will  suf- 
fer fiom  both  causes,  first,  reduced 
services,  and  second,  reduced  employ- 
ment. 

One  community  in  my  district  is  a 
frightening  example  of  the  ill  effects  of 
such  a  merger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  many  quotations  which  I  have 
gathered  from  publications  and  from  a 
few  of  the  great  many  letters  written 
me  from  that  great  city  of  western  Mon- 
tana— Mi.ssoula: 

Missoula  Is  a  Bust  Tekminal  Todat— 
But  What  of  Tomorrow 
Missoula.  Mont ,  is  a  railroad  center.  This 
city  used  to  be  as  isolated  and  remote  a 
frontier  post  as  could  be  fovmd  in  the  North- 
west; but  the  railroad  has  converted  It  Into 
a  stirring  place.  Communities  do  not  grow 
by  chance,  but  by  the  operaUon  of  physical 
laws.  Position,  climate,  natural  resources, 
and  transporUtlon  are  predestinating  forces. 
The  year  1960  saw  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion oX  this  community.  The  charter  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  was  granted  in  1864  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Lincoln  on  July  2  of 
that  year.  On  September  23,  1883.  the  last 
rail  was  laid  with  Impressive  ceremonies  in 
the  valley  of  the  Hellgate  River  near  the 
mouth  of  Gold  Creek. 
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The  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  cuts 
through  our  city.  Prom  here  maln-Une 
trains  and  crews  are  dispatched  both  east 
and  west.  An  average  of  10  through  trains 
enter  and  leave  this  terminal  each  day.  Lo- 
cal and  branch  line  freights  work  in  con- 
Junction  with  present  maln-Une  facilities  to 
service  this  and  surrounding  areas  dally. 

Wood  products  and  agriculture  are  basic 
industries  in  our  area.  Established  lumber 
concerns  demand  and  receive  first-class  serv- 
ice from  the  Northern  Pacific  Welcome  new 
arrivals  such  as  paper  products  and  ply- 
wood plants  have  located  In  our  area,  and 
are  serviced  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  fine  beet  sugar  factory  and  large  and 
excellent  stockyards  are  essential  to  agri- 
culture. The  majority  of  beets  and  other 
raw  materials  used  In  the  making  of  sugar 
are  brought  In  via  Northern  Pacific,  and  the 
finished  producU  are  shipped  to  major  con- 
suming points  through  this  terminal.  Live- 
stock men  are  assured  of  swift  market  de- 
livery on  present  main-line  operations  with 
the  through   fast   freight  service  offered. 

Missoula  hasn't  yet  been  hit  by  the  rail- 
road "modernization  program."  Being  a 
mainline  town  with  a  roundhouse  and 
shops,  Missoula  did  feel  the  effect  of  the 
railroads'  changeover  from  steam  to  dlesel 
several  years  ago.  and  is  still  adjusting  to 
the  change. 

Past  city  fathers  have  spoken  of  the  "im- 
portant role  the  Northern  Piciflc  has  played 
in  the  development  in  Missoula  and  West- 
ern MonUna.  ■  The  President  of  the  North- 
ern  Pacific  reported   in   a   Missoula   address 

that the    fortunes    of    Missoula    are 

still  closely  related  to  your  pioneer  trans- 
continental railroad."  The  reality  of  all 
this  is  that  the  healthy  economic  growth  of 
this  community  Is  very  much  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  present  Northern 
Pacific  mainline  facilities. 

Further  than  services.  Northern  Pacific 
pa3rroll  and  taxes  mean  much  to  this  com- 
munity. In  his  Missoula  appearance  the 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  referred 
to  this  subject  by  saying,  "•  •  •  Northern 
Pacific  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  the  area." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  message  is 
posted  on  telephone  poles  and  walls  and 
buildings  around  the  town: 

How  much  can  you  afford  to  lose?  If  only 
100  railroad  employees  lost  their  jobs  or 
move  away  from  a  city,  this  could  happen, 
based  upon  statistics  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Cc«nmerce  In  a  booklet  entitled, 
"What  New  Industrial  Jobs  Mean  to  a  Com- 
munity"; $70,000  In  annual  grocery  sales 
would  be  lost;  112  fewer  households  would 
exist;  107  less  passengar  cars  would  be  regis- 
tered; »30,000  In  food-drink  business  would 
be  lost;  51  less  school  children  would  be  en- 
rolled; and  4  retail  establishments  would 
close. 

More  than  33  retail  employees  would 
change  jobs  If  only  100  rail  workers  left. 
(An  estimated  174  workers  in  all  Industries, 
other  than  railroads,  would  be  affectet*.) 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  with  the 
quotations  from  leading  citizens  of  Mis- 
soula: 

After  reading  several  articles  and  listening 
to  speakers  for  and  against  this  merger,  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  oppose  It  on  the  grounds 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  city  of  Missoula  or  the  State 
of  Montana. 

John  W.  Steele. 


This  has  been  proven  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  personnel  from 
Missoula  to  Helena  and  Portland.  Missoula 
has  not,  to  date,  completely  recovered  from 
this  transfer. 

Robert  L   Deschamps   Sr 
Robert  L.  Deschami»s,  Jr. 


The  railroad  personnel  are  a  most  impor- 
tant economic  segment  of  Missoula's  popu- 
lation. 

In  our  particular  business  which  deals 
with  thrift  and  homeowncrship,  we  have 
many  fine  savings  customers  among  rail- 
road personnel,  and  we  have  many  home 
loans  with  railroaders  who  are  presently 
paying  their  way  to  homeownershlp  for 
their  families  In  our  community. 

We  know,  from  long  years  of  good  busi- 
ness experience  with  these  people  that  they 
are  a  very  real  credit  to  Missoula.  The  loss 
of  a  major  part  of  these  railroad  families 
would  do  very  grave  damage  to  the  economy 
of  Missoula. 

R.  J.  Premotj, 

Manager. 


tor  In  the  economy  of  Western  Montana. 
In  loss  of  either,  or  both,  of  these  railroads 
or  even  a  reduction  in  the  service  would  be 
crippling  to  the  welfare  of  the  five  great  val- 
leys, with  Missoula  as  the  focal  point. 

There  are  many  "big"  businesses  vitally 
dependent  on  transportation  services  on  the 
level  of  railroads.  Every  retailer  engaged  in 
buying  and  selling  Is  serviced  by  the  raU- 
roads  and  In  need  of  adequate  service  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  community. 

By  these  activities  the  employees  of  the 
railroads  help  local  business  to  function  and 
grow,  and  In  turn.  It  Is  beneficial  to  them 
and  the  railroad  corporations.  Yandt's  Men's 
Wear  has  been  fully  aware  for  over  50  years 
that  the  railways  and  businesses  are  de- 
pendent on  each  other.  It  Is  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  this  firm  that  the  railroad  retain  its 
employees  to  the  highest  number  possible 
and  maintain  their  operating  schedules  as 
at  present. 

Maxford  K.  Yandt, 
President,  Yandts'  Men's  Wear,  Missoula 


I 


Most  railroad  people  own  their  own  homes. 
They  are  a  stable  class  of  people.  During 
the  layoffs  at  the  railroad  shops,  they  kept 
their  home  payments  up  as  much  as  they 
could.  Any  serious  layoff  of  railroad  work- 
ers or  movement  of  them  to  another  city 
would    be    disastrous    to    this    community. 


Echoes  From  the  Past 
"AH  that  has  heretofore  been  written 
about  the  superior  land-grant  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  In  Montana,  scarcely  gives  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  true 
value  of  the  grant.  The  company  will  re- 
ceive 25,600  acres  of  our  best  agricultural 
and  grazing  land  for  every  mile  of  road  that 
is  built.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  lands 
will  not  only  cancel  the  entire  cost  of 
building  the  railroad,  but  will  leave  a  sur- 
plus to  the  company." 

An  address  made  by  B.  F.  Potts,  Governor 
of  Montana  Territory,  July  12.  1871. 

As  a  citizen  and  taxpayer,  I  am  opposed 
and  would  resist  any  action  taken  that 
would  curtail  or  reduce  our  labor  force  in 
Missoula  County. 

Hi    STOUTENBtTRG. 

I  feel  the  pioneers  who  founded  this  part 
Of  the  country  and  the  U.S.  Government 
that  gave  land  grants  so  we  could  have  a 
railroad  should  not  at  this  time  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  a  consolidation,  for  our  nation  was 
built  on  competition,  the  lack  of  which  de- 
feats progress.  I  want  to  see  Missoula  prog- 
ress and  grow  with  employment  lor  our 
sons  and  grandsons.  It  Is  said  the  rail- 
road is  the  best  barometer  of  business — let's 
not  lose  our  barometer. 

WiLXIAM  Lucieh, 

County  Commissioner,  Missoula  County. 

When  I  retired  recently  after  37  years  on 
the    faculty    of    Montana    State    University, 
I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  continue  to  live 
In  the  Treasure  State.     I  should  regret  any 
occurrence  that  would   tend  to  reduce  the 
prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  this  region. 
G.  D.  Shallenberceh, 
Professor    Emiritu^,    Montana     State 
University. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  our  organization  that 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  families  connected 
with  the  railroad  business  in  the  Missoula 
area  would  be  felt  by  all  Missoula  business- 
men. 

Missoula   Retail   Gasoline 

Dealers  Association, 
John  E.  Roemer,  Secretary. 

In  the  past  8  years  we  have  done  business 
In  Missoula,  we  have  served  a  good  number 
of  people  connected  with  railroad  work  in 
this  area.  We  feel  that  loss  of  these  people 
would    be   greatly    felt   by    all    businessmen 

in  Missoula. 

John  E.  Roemer. 

The  railroads  oi>eratlng  on  lines  through 
Missoula  have  long  been  an  Important  fac- 


If  100  families  were  to  lose  their  jotxs  and 
be  forced  to  move  to  other  locales,  and  if 
fifteen  of  these  families  would  be  our  cus- 
tomers, there  would  be  a  resulting  loss  to  our 
business  of  approximately  $1,500  per  month, 
or  $18,000  a  year.  We.  In  turn,  would  have 
to  reduce  our  working  staff  accordingly,  and 
this  chain  reaction  could  follow  all  the  way 
down  the  line  to  our  many  wholesalers. 

Let  us  hop)e  this  does  not  happen  In  our 
Treasure  State  of  Montana.  We  have  so  lit- 
tle Industry  In  our  State  now.  we  should 
strive  to  hold  what  we  have  while  encourag- 
ing more. 

Dons    Market,  Inc., 
Donald  D.  Davis,  President. 


It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  Missoula. 
Mont.,  the  hub  of  five  great  valleys,  needs 
the  services  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
A  factor  involved  is  the  future  desirability 
of  development  sites  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial plants.  If  we  do  not  have  the  proper 
transportation  for  raw  materials  and  finished 
goods,  our  growing  community  •ylll  be  stag- 
nated. Another  factor  to  he  considered  is 
the  loss  of  several  hundred  skilled  persons 
who  serve  this  community  very  diligently 
both  to  their  employer  and  the  social  and 
welfare  aspects  of  this  community. 

In  short,  we  are  for  a  growing,  thriving 
community.  We  need  the  raUroad  as  the 
railroad  needs  us. 

Coast  •ro   Coast  Store. 

Llotd  Mahlum, 

Dale  Mahliim 


Railroad  Workers  Are  a  Part  of  This 
Town's  Liteblood 

Railroad  employees  affect  the  city  and  Its 
economy  In  many  ways.  A  recent  employee 
canvass  shows  the  vital  part  these  people 
play  In  the  community  In  which  they  and 
their  families  represent  10  percent  of  the 
population. 

More  than  $85,000  annually  are  paid  in 
personal  property  taxes,  a  part  of  which 
supports  our  schools.  Employee  tax  dollars 
contribute  to  the  bridge  program  which  is 
BO  vital  to  our  city,  and  they  will  certainly 
add  substantially  to  the  proposed  sewage 
disposal  plant. 

Three  hundred  and  nmety  thousand  dol- 
lars Federal  Income  tax  plus  $30,000  in 
State  taxes  yearly,  shows  another  way  In 
which  they  "carry  the  load  '  But  equaMy 
Important,  they  spend  their  earnings  in  this 
area.  The  $4  million  annual  payroll  passes 
through  your  hands.  If  the  railroaders 
leave  this  community,  they  take  away  school- 
teachers, church  workers,  nurses,  civic  offi- 
cials, and  much  more. 


If  Operattnc  Employees  Go 
The  loss  of  operating  employees  and  rail- 
road terminal  status  would  be  a  tragedy  to 
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M!ssou!a.  This  city  spends  endless  hours 
trying  to  win  new  business  and  new  people, 
not  to  lose  a  basic  Industry. 

Several  organizations  are  working  to- 
gether to  Improve  the  community.  Missoula 
13  Ideally  located  for  industrial  expansion, 
and  a  community  development  program  Is 
underway  attempting  to  exploit  this  situa- 
tion. 

Missoula  Is  a  town  Interested  In  growth 
and  aggressive  enough  to  search  for  new 
business  and  new  life  for  the  community. 
The  20  5  percent  populating  Increase  over  the 
past  10  years  reflects  this  attitude.  Nothing 
must  Jeopardize  this  situation. 

II  operating  employees  go.  all  other  em- 
ployees wUl  be  affected.  In  terms  of  com- 
munity progress  this  means  a  loss  of  pay- 
checks contributing  to  the  city's  prosperity 
and  a  loss  of  service  for  the  development 
program. 

To  a  cUy  dependent  on  railroad  wages  and 
transportation  It  would  be  the  last  chapter 
In  history.  To  a  city  partially  dependent 
It  would  be  a  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  quotations  were 
prepared  and  circulated  by  the  Missoula 
Civic  Group,  Franklyn  A.  Caron,  chair- 
man, and  Roger  S.  Murray,  public  in- 
formation director. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  wish  to  cite  other 
quotations  from  a  portion  of  my  personal 
mail  from  communities  in  my  district. 

From  C.  L.  Birdsill.  general  chairman, 
general  grievance  committee,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen.  Northern  Pacific  Railway: 

A  merger  such  as  they  propose  would  give 
a  rail  txansportation  monopoly  to  the  new 
company  In  the  entire  Northwestern  United 
States  from  Chicago  to  Seattle  and  Portland. 
After  the  merger  became  effective,  the  ship- 
per would  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  manage- 
ment policies,  whatever  they  might  be, 
within  the  law.  There  would  be  no  com- 
petitive opposition  save  trucks.  The  Mil- 
waukee Road  Is  already  only  nominal  com- 
petition west  of  Mobrldge,  S.  Dak.  Against 
a  monopolistic  giant  as  proposed  In  this 
merger  that  road  would  be  driven  out  of 
business  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Montana  rep- 
resented   by    this    orgaiiizatlon    and    by    the 
20  other  standard   railroad   labor  organiza- 
tlona  who  are  unifleU  by  one  common  ptu"- 
pose.  the  preservation  of  their  Jobs  and  of 
the  economy  of  their  hometown  and  home 
Btate.   for   the   reasons   I   have    hereinabove 
Bet  forth.  I  urge  you   to  assist  us  in  every 
manner    at    your   disposal    as    Congressman 
for    Montana,    in    opposing    the    merging    of 
the  N.P.-G.N.-C.B.  &  Q.-S  P.   &  S.   railroads 
into   one   railroad    system   when   such    pro- 
posal Is  filed.     The  economies  of  operation 
for  which  the  carriers  contend  the  merger  Is 
necessary  can  be   effected  by   efficient  Joint 
use  of  facilities  In  moat  cases.     If  a  true  free 
enterprise,  competitive  system  Is  to  prevail 
m   the   railroad   Industry   In   the  Northwest 
a  monopolistic  company  such  as  proposed  by 
this  merger  must  not  be  created. 

From  Carl  Rabe,  division  chairman. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Kalispell  division  protective 
committee: 

The  eflect  this  merger  will  have  on  the 
State  of  Montana,  its  counties  and  cities,  I 
do  not  know.  It  will  in  my  personal  opinion 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present  tax 
structure  to  these  types  of  government.  It 
is  true  the  real  effect  will  be  felt  In  southern 
Montana  as  the  Northern  Pacific  will  greatly 
cut  Its  Installations  In  this  area.  Also  there 
win  be  a  great  deal  of  relocation  and  loss  of 
employment  In  this  area. 


From  Howard  L.  Beatty,  secretary, 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America, 
Local  No.  283,  Whitefish,  Mont.: 

We  feel  that  If  these  four  lines  are  merged 
the  livelihood  of  approximately  30  switch- 
men and  their  famUies  will  be  Jeopardized 
who  live  and  work  In  this  small  town.  The 
railroads  propose  buUdlng  an  $11  million 
electronic  hump  yard  In  the  vicinity  of 
Spokane  which  we  feel  will  practically  elim- 
inate all  the  switching  operations  here.  We 
do  not  hold  seniority  rights  at  any  other  yard 
and  if  our  Jobs  should  be  eliminated  many 
men  would  undoubtedly  lose  the  homes 
which  they  £ire  now  buying. 

The  railroads  in  a  public  release  anticipate 
the  loss  of  about  8.000  Jobs.  We  have 
learned  from  past  experiences  this  would 
probably  be  a  very  conservative  flgvu-e. 
Whitefish  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  overall 
plcttire  as  many  Montana  communities  will 
be  affected  If  this  merger  is  allowed.  This 
merger  also  looks  as  if  a  Oovernraent-sanc- 
tioned  squeeze  play  will  be  directed  toward 
the   Milwaukee   Railroad. 

From  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Ogle,  district  di- 
rector of  the  Northern  Pacific  Hospital 
Association,  Missoula: 

We  feel  that  the  economic  impact  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  State  as  well  as 
the  future  growth  of  the  Northwest.  We 
also  feel  that  the  monopoly  created  by  such 
a  merger  would  throttle  freight  rates  and 
create  a  single  monopoly  that  would  even- 
tually prevent  competition  and  therefore 
fair  freight  rates.  This  merger  wUl  affect  17 
States  and  control  shipping  to  Alaska  and 
Canada.  The  State  of  Montana  will  suffer 
far  more  from  the  adverse  effects  than  any 
other  single  State.  The  side  effects  will  be 
tremendous:  l.e  ,  the  sure  loss  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Hospital  In  Missoula  now  employ- 
ing 78  to  80  persons;  the  loss  of  a  great 
niunber  of  employees  now  working  in  Mis- 
soula at  the  varloiis  crafts;  other  small 
business  almost  entirely  dependent  either  on 
railroad  people  or  the  railroad  itself. 

From  Mr.  Webb  Sullivan,  public  rela- 
tions chainnan,  Livingston  Antimerger 
Group: 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  listed 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  stock  at  $17  per 
share  on  January  4,  1950.  One  hundred 
shares  of  stock  purchased  on  that  date  and 
held  as  an  Investment  for  10  years  through 
the  two-for-one  stock  split  of  April  18,  1956, 
and  the  20  percent  stock  dividend  of  De- 
cember 24.  1952,  would  give  a  holding  of  240 
shares.  $3,255  in  dividends  would  have  been 
received  on  a  $1,700  Investment.  The  $480 
dividend  check  received  for  1959  would  be  a 
28-percent  retinrn  on  the  original  invest- 
ment. This  la  considerably  better  than  the 
2.75  percent  return  on  Series  E  savings  bonds 
purchased  on  January  4,  1950,  and  held  to 
maturity. 

The  livelihood  of  the  17,884  Northern  Pa- 
cific employees  Is  dependent  on  their  salary. 
The  dividends  received  by  the  31,067  stock- 
holders Is  merely  supplementary  income. 


From  Mr.  Charles  H.  Linn,  chairman. 
Local  482.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen.  Whitefish: 

This  merger  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  both  employment  and  business. 

With  the  heavy  unemployment  already 
experienced  in  the  railroad  business  and  other 
cutbacks,  the  loss  of  over  8,000  to  lO.OOO 
Job  opportunities  will  not  help  the  economy 
of  this  country.  Also  there  will  be  a  los« 
of  employment  In  business  along  both  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern 
railroads. 

We  feel  that  railroad  companies  that  have 
been  operating  at  a  profit  and  paying  sub- 


stantial dividends  on  stock,  should   not  be 
allowed  to  merge  at  such  a  critical  time. 

From  Mr.  Vesta  Shaw,  president,  Bar- 
tenders Local  609.  Great  Falls: 

We  believe  this  merger  to  be  contrary 
to  public  Interest  and  detrimental  to  the 
economy,  health  of  our  community  and 
workers  alike. 

From  N.  E.  Lechner,  local  chairman. 
Lodge  194,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Missoula: 

The  members  of  Lodge  194  of  the  B.L.F  & 
E.  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed 
merger,  because  of  the  hardships  that  will 
be  inflicted  on  our  members  due  to  loss  of 
Jobs,  plus  the  adverse  effect  on  the  economy 
of  our  community  and  the  State  of  Montana 
as  a  whole. 

The  merger  of  the  railroads  mentioned 
above,  plus  two  other  roads,  would  for  all 
practical  ptirposes  eliminate  competition 
among  the  railroads  in  this  SUte.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  a  rail  monopoly  on  the  quality 
of  service  that  can  be  expected  by  the  ship- 
pers of  Montana  Is  very  easy  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  place  in  the  Record, 
statements  opposing  railroad  consolida- 
tions and  mergers  made  by  leaders  from 
other  parts  of  the  country: 

From  Mr.  L.  A.  Combs,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Association  of  General  Chair- 
men, Standard  Railroad  Labor  Organi- 
zation. St.  Paul,  Mirm. : 

The  financial  unnecesslty  of  such  a  mer- 
ger, the  tremendous  loss  of  thousands  of 
railroad  Jobs  that  would  result,  the  serious 
setback  to  the  economy  of  the  entire  north- 
west that  could  result,  the  curtailment  and 
abandoament  of  railroad  service  and  lines 
which  Invariably  result  from  mergers  and 
which  could  seriously  cripple  our  national 
defense  in  case  of  a  national  emergency,  are 
of  deep  concern  to  the  employees  and  the 
citizens  In  the  hundreds  of  towns  and  ciUea 
affecte<L 

From  Mr.  G.  R.  Blchsel.  general  chair- 
man. General  Committee  of  Adjustment. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

The  loss  of  Jobs  and  Job  opportunities  to 
thousaiads  of  breadwinners  plus  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  that  would  be  required 
to  move  their  residences  if  they  wished  to 
continue  to  work  on  the  merged  lines,  would 
cause  imdue  harm  to  the  tax  structure  and 
school  systems  of  the  cities  and  States  so 
adversely  affected. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanson,  president, 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
Fargo,  N.Dak.: 

The  railroads  Involved  are  financially 
sound  and  are  among  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  if  this 
merger  Is  consununated.  It  would  represent 
the  largest  railroad  merger  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  Consequently,  adverse  effects 
would  be  felt  by  people  in  towns  and  States 
served  by  these  railroads.  This  merger  would 
eliminate  competition,  and  thereby  put  the 
public  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad. 

From  Mr.  R.  L.  Bushaw,  chairman. 
General  Committee,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Not  only  would  there  be  a  tremendous  loss 
In  Job  opportunities,  but  there  would  also 
be  a  very  serious  dislocation  of  those  em- 
ployees able  to  retain  employment.  Many 
thousands  of  employees  would  be  required 
to  move  their  residences  if  they  wished  to 
continue  to  work  Whole  communities 
would  be  adversely  affected.     Businesses  de- 


pendent upon  the  railroad  payroll  would 
have  difficulty,  schools  in  one  area  would 
Increase  enrollment  to  overcrowding  while 
those  In  the  areas  vacated  would  become 
underenrolled. 

The  tax  structure  of  the  cities  and  States 
Involved  would  be  affected,  not  only  from 
the  loss  In  revenue  from  taxes  Imposed  on 
railroad  properties  which  would  be  aban- 
doned, but  also  from  loss  of  tax  revenue 
from  the  employees  who  would  be  forced  to 
move  to  new  localities  and  those  who  find 
themselves  Jobless. 

The  impact  of  such  a  merged  op>eratlon 
would,  as  I  have  attempted  to  point  out, 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  employees, 
the  businessmen,  and  the  mtmlclpal  and  city 
governments. 

From  Mr.  W.  R.  McGee.  chairman,  an- 
timerger commfttee,  Livingston: 

Operating  personnel  and  all  other  sup- 
porting personnel  will  be  reduced  by  66 
percent — in  direct  proportion  to  the  business 
handled.  These  employees  affected  will  in- 
clude carmen,  clerks,  roundhouse  employees, 
sectlonmen,  etc. 

From  the  Sun,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak., 
letter  to  the  editor  from  E.  J.  Larson, 
M.D.,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.: 

I  do  not  believe  the  creation  of  a  monop- 
oly in  rail  transportation  is  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Northwest. 

The  elimination  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
as  a  strong  transcontinental  line  will  seri- 
ovisly  handicap  our  Government  in  case  of 
war  as  the  main  line  would  be  much  more 
VTilnerable  to  attack. 

The  Government  is  spending  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  building  a  superhighway 
system  for  defense  purposes.  If  we  sup- 
plant three  first-class  railroad  systems  with 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  transportation 
system  becomes  more  vulnerable  to  attack, 
and  less  capable  to  haul  vital  materials  in 
case   of  war. 

From  the  "New  Threat  of  Railroad 
Consolidation"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bernhardt, 
general  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Carmen  of  America  (in  the 
Railway  Carmen's  Journal,  February 
1961): 

The  adverse  effects  of  mergers:  (a)  weak- 
ening of  the  base  for  economic  expansion; 
(b)  decline  of  competition:  growth  of  mo- 
nopoly; (c)  reduction  of  service;  (d)  loss  of 
economies  of  railroad  transport;  (e)  the  loss 
to  railroad  labor. 

Unemplojmient  from  consolidation  results 
from  the  termination  of  service  to  vast  areas 
and  the  scrapping  of  railroad  faculties  and 
equipment.  There  is  small  possibility  of 
restoration  of  raib-oad  Jobs  when  alternative 
means  of  transport,  even  if  they  are  more 
costly  and  less  efficient,  are  readily  avail- 
able. With  the  prospect  of  a  growing  con- 
solidation movement,  railroad  workers  are 
confronted  with  the  destruction  of  Job  op- 
portunities that  no  improvements  in  effi- 
ciency or  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic 
can  recreate. 

F*rom  the  Mert:er  Mania.  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
magazine,  April  1961: 

Railroad  service  to  a  community  Is  of 
paramount  Importance  if  economic  growth 
and  stability  are  to  be  maintained.  That 
service  •  •  •  contributes  enormously  to  the 
development  of  towns,  cities  and  States  all 
over  the  Nation.  The  effect  of  good  railroad 
service  is  almost  Incalculable  and  Is  felt  In 
every  field  of  actl.ity;  Industry,  small  busi- 
nesses, municipal  Income,  school  operations 
and,  of  cotirse,  the  labor  force. 

From  the  letti^r  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Leighty, 
chairman  of  tht  Railway  Labor  Execu- 


tives' Association  to  President  Kermedy, 
February  23.  1961: 

Railroad  mergers  and  consolidations,  by 
their  nature,  proceed  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  stem  from  a  philosophy  which 
accept*  economic  decline  and  sells  short  the 
future  by  curtailing  existing  facilities  and 
services  in  order  to  Increase  Irrunediate 
profits. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  RIOTS 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ROOSEVELT.     Mr.   Speaker,   so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  so-called  San  Francisco  riots  includ- 
ing a  report  by  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  as  well  as  the  reports  of   the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, flatly  stating  that  the  riots  were  di- 
rectly due  to  action  of  students  of  the 
University   of    California    at    Berkeley. 
Charges  against  all  students  except  one 
were  dismissed  in  court.    This  one,  Rob- 
ert J.  Meisenbach.  was  duly  charged  and 
tried  on   a  charge  that  he  clubbed  a 
police  officer  during  the  demonstration 
against  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  in  the  San  Francisco  City 
Hall  May  13,  1961.    After  a  trial  before 
a  jury  the  student  was  acquitted  on  May 
3,   1961.     The  details  are  described  in 
the    l)elow    account    by    the    Associated 
Press,  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  4.  1961.    I  particularly  draw  at- 
tention to  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
the  AP  story.     These  are  the  words  not 
of  the  defense  counsel,  but  of  the  AP 
reporter  and   deserve  the   fullest  con- 
sideration. 

JtntT  AcQurrs  Student  or  Riot  Charge 
S.\N  Francisco.  May  3. — Robert  J.  Meisen- 
bach was  acquitted  today  of  a  charge  that  he 
clubbed  a  police  officer  during  student  dem- 
onstrations against  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  San  Francisco  City 
Hall  last  May  13. 

The  10  women  and  2  men  deliberated  2 
hours  and  50  minutes. 

Meisenbach.  23.  University  of  California 
senior,  was  arrested  with  63  other  demon- 
strators, but  charges  against  all  the  others 
were  dropped. 

Specifically  he  was  accused  of  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon — hitting  Patrolman  Ralph 
E.  Schaumleffel  on  the  head  with  the  officer's 
own  night  stick. 

The  Jury  heard  223.000  words  of  widely 
diverging  testimony  In  10  trial  days. 

Meisenbach  and  defense  witnesses  denied 
he  struck  the  officer.  Meisenbach  said  It  was 
the  other  way  around — the  officer  hit  him. 
Police  rebuttal  witnesses  who  assisted  in  the 
Meisenbach  arrest  said  they  didn't  see  any- 
body hit  anyone. 

Defease  Attorney  Jack  Berman  declared 
the  acquittal  would  "knock  "Operation  Abo- 
lition' Into  the  creek." 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
sponsored  the  privately  distributed  film  "Op- 
eration Abolition"  as  a  report  of  the  dis- 
orders. 

Committee  members  said  In  the  film  that 
the  student  demonstrations  were   Commu- 


nist ln.=pired  and  directed.  Student  leaders 
contended  their  protest  was  based  on  rea- 
soned conviction. 

Berman  said  the  jvirors  had  weighed  all  the 
evidence  surrounding  the  city  hall  disorders 
and  that  their  finding  Is  proof  that  "Oijera- 
tlon  Abolition"  is  filled  with  falsehoods. 

The  film's  narration  said  rioting  was 
touched  off  in  city  hall  by  a  student  who 
leaped  a  barricade,  grabbed  an  officer's  night 
stick,  and  started  beating  him  over  the  head. 

There  was  no  such  testimony  at  the  trial. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  was  absent  because  of  of- 
ficial business  for  which  the  Record 
shows  I  had  official  leave.  Had  I  been 
present,  on  rollcall  No.  46  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  on 
rollcall  No.  47,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  the  wa- 
ter pollution  bill  and  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  on 
rollcall  No.  48.  I  had  requested  to  be 
paired  on  these  votes  before  leaving  on 
official  business,  but  no  pairs  were  avail- 
able.  

PUBLIC    REACTION    TO    THE    ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT  CASE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ini- 
tial public  reaction  to  the  recent  anti- 
trust case  involving  price  rigging  and 
market  sharing  in  the  sale  of  electrical 
equipment  was  one  of  shock  and  con- 
cern. I  think  most  Americans  agreed 
with  the  statement  made  by  Judge 
Ganey  at  the  time  he  imposed  sentence 
that  "what  is  really  at  stake  here  is  the 
survival  of  the  kind  of  economy  under 
which  America  has  grown  to  greatness, 
the  free  enterprise  system." 

The  irrefutable  evidence,  the  violating 
parties"  admission  of  guilt,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  conspii-acy  involved 
seemed  to  silence  temporarily  many  of 
the  harshest  critics  of  effective  anti- 
trust enforcement.  The  complete  clar- 
ity of  the  laws  against  price  fixing 
deprived  antitrust  critics  of  their  custo- 
mary charge  that  these  laws  are  vague 
and  that  their  enforcement  is  capri- 
cious. Quite  surprisingly,  even  some  of 
the  captive  press  criticized  severely  the 
offending  parties.  Life  magazine  made 
one  of  the  strongest  indictments  of  the 
violators  when  it  said : 

The  crooks  In  the  electrical  industry  have 
set  back  the  progress  of  the  modern  corpo- 
ration toward  public  acceptance  of  Its 
claims  to  wider  social  responsibility  and  a 
quasi -political  role. 

THE      VALUE     LINE    RATIONALE     OF     CONSPISACT 

Despite  the  widespread  initial  expres- 
sions of  shock  at  the  magnitude  of  these 
violations,  the  inevitable  and  predict- 
able reaction  has  been  set  in  motion. 
More  and  more  editorial  policies  are 
changing  back  to  their  customary  chant 
against  effective  antitrust  enforcement. 
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The  line  of  attack  Is  still  very  poorly 
draw-n.  It  is  still  more  defensive  than 
offensive.  However,  recently  many  of 
the  traditional  critics  of  antitrust  seem 
to  have  found  a  new  rationale  on  which 
to  base  their  attack.  This  new  ration- 
ale is  based  largely  on  a  commentary 
of  the  Value  Line  Investment  Survey. 
published  March  13.  1961,  by  Arnold 
Bernhard  &  Co.  The  article  is  entitled 
"United  States  Against  Itself.  The  An- 
titrust Convictions  in  the  Electrical 
Equipment  Case." 

The  Bernhard  commentary  is  a  seem- 
ingly sophisticated  effort  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight:  at  least  it  may  appear  so 
to  the  unsophisticated  reader.  It  speaks 
with  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  in- 
sider, of  one  who  has  the  intimate  coun- 
sel of  Americas  corporate  elite.  This 
would  seem  to  give  this  analysis  special 
merit.  And  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
found  guilty  in  the  electrical  case  thinks 
so  too.  Westinghouse  reportedly  has  re- 
printed this  piece  and  has  distributed  it 
to  key  persons,  such  as  newspaper  col- 
umnists who  play  a  prominent  role  in 
molding  public  opinion.  Because  of  the 
attention  this  commentary  is  receiving 
and  the  role  it  may  play  in  building  up 
an  antagonistic  attitude  toward  vigor- 
ous antitrust  enforcement,  I  urge  my 
fellow  Congressmen  to  study  it  care- 
fully. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  this  seemingly 
sophisticated  piece  reveals  that  it  is 
really  a  sham.  It  is  a  compounding  of 
errors  resulting  from  the  use  of  faulty 
premises,  improper  inferences  and  spe- 
cious evidence,  the  destruction  of  straw- 
men  of  its  own  creation,  and  the  im- 
proper interpretation  of  the  nature  and 
philosophy  of  our  antitrust  laws.  I  came 
to  this  harsh  conclusion  only  after 
thoughtful  study  of  Bernhard's  com- 
mentary. I  wish  to  share  some  of  my 
findings  on  this  matter  with  you. 

At  the  onset  of  his  analysis  Bernhard 
states  that  an  unprejudiced  examination 
of  this  case  will,  we  think,  reveal  the 
lollowing.  He  then  states  seven  points 
and  goes  on  to  explain  the  evidence 
underlying  each.  Let  us  consider  each 
of  these  in  turn,  and  evaluate  the  alleged 
bases  for  each. 

I  THET    Dm   INDiaa)   CONSPIRE 

1.  The  condemned  did  Indeed  conspire  to 

violate  the  law  against  price  fixing. 

After  conceding  this  point.  Bernhard 
says: 

Their  conspiratorial  practices  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  sophistication  of  teenagers 
and  the  Government  Investigators  had  little 
trouble  getting  the  evidence  on  them,  cold. 
No  need  to  discuss  this  furtlier. 

This  statement  is  palpably  false.  The 
record  in  this  case  demonstrates  clearly 
that  the  conspirators  went  to  great 
lengths  to  cover  their  crimes.  They  used 
secret  codes.  They  corresponded  in 
private  rather  than  through  company 
channels.  They  held  secret  meetings  in 
secluded  retreats.  In  the  light  of  this 
evidence.  Bernhard's  statement  that 
their  actions  had  the  sophistication  of 
teenagers  seems  strange  unless  first,  he 
feels  that  by  dismissing  the  heart  of 
the  case  in  this  light  fashion  he  can 


play  down  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
or.  second,  ht  is  replacing  the  traditional 
dictum  of  "go  and  sin  no  more"  with 
"go  and  sin.  but  sin  in  secret,  and  you 
shall  avoid  punishment. " 

CONSPIRACY    AS    A    WAT    OF    LIFE 

2.  General  Electric  did.  Indeed,  make 
every  effort  that  a  big  company  could  make 
at  the  top  to  prevent  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  In  Its  decentralized  subdivisions. 
Westinghouse  also  had  directives  designed  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  antitrust  laws. 

First,  Bernhard  says  nothing  of  the 
other  27  companies'  efforts  on  this  score. 
Moreover,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
Government  could  not  find  anything  in 
GE's  file  proving  that  top  management 
was  involved.  Apparently  GE  long  has 
had  a  policy  against  letting  the  sort  of 
thing  show  up  in  its  files.  Mr.  T.  K. 
Quinn,  a  fonner  vice  president  of  GE 
writes  that  Mr.  Gerard  Swope,  presi- 
dent of  GE  from  1922  to  1940,  once  said: 

Never  write  anything  which  you  wouldn't 
want  to  see  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  tomorrow  morning. 

To  conclude  that  top  GE  management 
did  everything  it  could  to  stop  the  con- 
spiracy simply  because  it  issued  a  direc- 
tive conveniently  found  in  the  files  is 
not  adequate  proof  of  Bernhard's  state- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  Government 
could  not  prove  that  top  management 
was  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  but  this 
is  not  proof  that  GE's  top  management 
did  everything  it  could  do  to  stop  such 
a  conspiracy. 

Paul  Hartig.  a  former  GE  employee, 
testified  recently: 

It  was  Jutt  another  policy  and  we  had 
many  of  them.  •  •  •  If  they  weren't  prac- 
tical we  wouldn't  follow  them. 

Hartig's  definition  of  "practical": 
If  It  suits  the  best  Interests  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  logical  inference  is  that  GE's  fa- 
mous policy  20.5  on  compliance  with  the 
antitrust  laws  was  mere  window  dress- 
ing. Other  former  GE  officials  testified 
that  conspiracy  had  become  a  way  of 
life  at  GE. 

THE    S-!JPERIOB    EFTICIENCT    MTTH 

3.  The  method  by  which  businessmen  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  anti- 
trust law,  which  Is  to  prevent  monopoly  and 
to  do  so  without  creating  monopoly,  draws 
such  a  fine  line  between  legal  and  illegal 
price  stabilization,  or  price  fixing,  as  to  be 
Impracticable  in  the  workaday  world. 

Bernhard  reaches  this  conclusion  by 
an  ingenuous  analysis  based  on  faulty 
premises.  He  begins  with  the  assertion 
that  the  antitrust  laws  compel  conspir- 
acy.    As  he  puts  it: 

Business  leaders  In  their  effort  to  abide  by 
the  law  and  also  by  the  Intent  of  the  law. 
which  Is  to  prevent  monopoly,  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  stabilize  prices  In  cer- 
tain of  their  markets. 

He  further  says: 

The  big  companies  could  have  cut  prices 
below  the  costs  of  their  smfdl  competitors 
and  thus  forced  them  to  the  wall.  •  •  • 
They  then  would  have  been  guilty  of  violat- 
ing section  n  (of  the  Sherman  Act)  which 
makes  It  a  crime  to  monopolize  or  attempt 
to  monopolize. 


Of  course,  Bernhard  Is  correct  that 
their  vast  size  and  diversification  give 
GE  and  Westinghouse  the  potential  mar- 
ket power  to  engage  in  predatory  price 
cutting  which  could  destroy  their  smaller 
rivals.  But  he  is  Incorrect  when  he  im- 
plies that  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  firms  with  such  power  are  also  the 
lowest  cost  producers.  He  confuses 
naked  market  power  with  efiQclency.  He 
uses  GM  to  drive  home  his  point: 

As  the  largest  volume,  lowest  cost  pro- 
ducer. General  Motors  could  quite  readily 
force  the  marginal  companies  (themselves 
giants  of  Industry)  to  the  wall  and  thereby 
considerably  enlarge  Its  already  superior 
profits. 

The  evidence  is  not  at  all  conclusive 
that  large  firms  are  also  always  the  most 
efficient.  This  not  only  is  a  questionable 
generalization  but  It  is  even  more  ques- 
tionable in  the  particular  case  of  General 
Electric.  Mr.  T.  K.  Quinn.  a  former 
vice  president,  and  for  24  years  an  em- 
ployee of  GE,  struck  a  serious  blow  at  its 
superior  efficiency  myth  when  he  said: 

The  company  was  never  an  efficient  manu- 
facturer of  anything  to  my  best  knowledge, 
except  lamps  or  articles  produced  by  out- 
side companies  which  we  purchased.  Our 
position  always  depended  upon  capital  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Quinn  added  further : 

The  answer  to  the  obvious  question  of  how 
an  Inefficient  manufacturer  could  continue 
In  business  Is  that  we  had  capital  and  pres- 
tige. 

A  former  high-ranking  GE  official, 
Paul  Hartig,  testified  recently: 

I'm  ashamed  to  admit  that  smaller  firms 
are  more  efficient  than  GE. 

Hence  the  impression  Bernhard  wishes 
to  leave  rests  on  a  false,  or  at  least  an 
unsubstantiated  premise.    He  would  have 
us  believe  that  the   facts  of  industrial 
life  make  price  conspiracy  and  market 
sharing   necessary   in  order   to   protect 
smaller    firms    from    the    superior    effi- 
ciency and  market  power  of  the  giants. 
He  expects  us  to  take  on  faith  his  as- 
sertion that  GE  and  Westinghouse  are 
more  efficient.    Of  course,  he  is  on  firm 
ground  when  he  asserts  that  they  have 
superior  market  power.     But  is  the  only 
alternative    to    predatory     practices     a 
policy  permitting   collusion?     I   hardly 
think  so.    Since  1890  much  of  the  thrust 
of  our  antitrust  laws  has  been  toward 
preventing  the  exercise  of  such  power. 
Of    course,    Bernhard's   argument    does 
raise  the  significant  problem  that  arises 
when  the  balance  of  power  in  an  in- 
dustry is  held  by  one  or  two  firms.    This 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it  might 
not  be  more  appropriate  to  strike  at  the 
real  problem  and  divest  such  vast,  diver- 
sified firms  of  some  of  their  tangential 
operations,  rather  than  to  suspend  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  in  favor 
of  a  cartelized  economy. 

THE    BENEVOLENT    CONSPIRACY 

4.  The  Government  and  the  consumers  of 
this  country  were  not.  in  any  meaningful 
economic  sense,  defrauded  by  being  scrfd 
goods  higher  In  price  than  would  have  been 
paid  had  the  guilty  practices  to  which  the 
defendants  pleaded  guilty  not  been  com- 
mitted. 
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Bernhard  argues  that  the  electrical 
price  conspirators  did  not  abuse  the  pub- 
lic interest;  that  while  they  conspired  to 
avoid  competition  in  the  interest  of  sta- 
bilizing prices,  the  prices  they  estab- 
lished were  at  competitive  levels  after 
all. 

To  prove  his  point  he  resorts  to  statis- 
tical evidence  which  indicates  that  the 
prices  of  electrical  equipment  have  risen 
no  more — indeed  1  ?ss — than  the  prices  of 
other  equipment  in  industries  where  no 
violations  have  been  chaiged.  This 
scanty  statistical  evidence  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

First,  he  gives  no  evidence  on  the  way 
prices  are  set  in  the  other  two  industries 
which  he  selectea  for  comparison,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  not  been  charged 
with  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

Second,  he  compares  prices  for  only 
the  period  1954  to  1959.  whercsis  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  conspiracy  wsis 
in  effect  well  before  1954.  A  GE  ofTiclal 
recently  testified  that  the  conspiracy 
went  back  many  sears.  Hence,  if  there 
were  a  longstanding  conspiracy,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  electrical  equip- 
ment prices  would  suddenly  go  up  more 
rapidly  after  1954  than  before.  Of 
course.  Bernhard  does  not  point  out  the 
fact  that,  where:is  all  manufacturing 
prices  went  up  an  average  of  28  per- 
cent between  1947-49  and  1959,  electrical 
equipment  prices  went  up  by  over  twice 
this  amount.  Finally,  and  most  damag- 
ing to  his  benevolent-conspirators  theory 
is  the  fact  that  since  the  conspiracy 
ended,  prices  have  dropped  dramatically 
in  many  cases.  For  example,  earlier  this 
month  prices  on  Uie  first  electrical  eqviip- 
ment  bids  submitted  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  atxjut  15  p>ercent  below 
those  of  last  June.  Also,  earlier  this 
month  GE  announced  a  15-percent  re- 
duction in  its  gas  turbine  powerplants 
and  an  8-percent  cut  in  power  generation 
turbines.  GE  announced  the.se  cuts  were 
a  move  to  meet  current  competitive 
market  conditionjs.  This  and  other  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  conspirators 
were  not  actinpr  like  benevolent  monop- 
olists. They  ha^i  market  power  and 
they  used  it.  And  they  used  it  to  their 
advantage,  not  the  public's. 

THE    PRICE    flTABrLITY    DETENSE 

5.  The  free  ent^-rprlse  system  In  which 
prices  are  free  to  fluctuate  without  restraint, 
which  is  the  system  that  Judge  Ganey  says 
America  professes  to  its  jieople  and  the  model 
which  it  holds  up  as  a  free  world  alternative 
to  State  control  and  tyranny,  has  not  existed 
for  a  oouple  of  hundred  years. 

Bernhard's  reiisonlng  on  this  point 
deals  a  deathly  blow  to  a  strawman  of 
his  own  conception.  He  uses  agriculture 
to  prove  his  pwint  that  conspiracy  to 
stabilize  prices  Is  justified  In  the  elec- 
trical Industry.  Certainly  the  extreme 
fluctuations  In  sgrlculture  have  led  at 
times  to  chaotic  conditions.  But  there 
are  many  other  industries  in  America 
beside  agriculture;.  And  in  most  of  these 
industries  chaos  does  not  follow  simply 
because  they  do  not  have  a  GE  or  West- 
inghouse to  set  a  pattern  of  conspiracy 
aimed  at  stabilizing  prices.  Moreover,  if 
price  stability  was  their  only  objective, 


GE  and  Westinghouse  failed  to  achieve 
it.  Bernhard's  own  figrures  show  that 
electrical  machinery  and  equipment 
prices  have  been  far  from  stable — they 
have  continued  to  rise  until  by  1959  they 
were  55  percent  higher  than  in  1947-49. 

TH*    CASTEI.IZAT10N    PROPOSAL 

6.  There  is  a  large  body  of  law  and  a  long 
political  and  economic  tradition  that  not 
only  permits,  but  even  requires,  control  over 
price  fluctuations. 

Bernhard  points  out  several  impor- 
tant areas  in  which  public  policy  has 
been  directed  toward  stabilizing  and  fix- 
ing prices:  Agricvilture,  tariffs,  labor  leg- 
islation, and  the  NRA.  His  examples 
are  valid.  But  in  each  instance  it  has 
been  explicitly  recogmized  that  the.'^c  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule  in  our  economy. 
And  interestingly,  business  interests 
have  been  almost  unanimous  in  their 
condemnation  of  these  policies — with  the 
exception  of  tariffs.  Moreover,  when 
the  American  people  pranted  exemption 
to  competitive  market  forces,  they  made 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  welfare. 

But  by  and  large  we  still  have  an  econ- 
omy in  which  the  only  protection  of  the 
public  welfare  is  the  forces  of  competi- 
tion. Bernhard  apparently  is  arguing 
that  because  competition  is  limited  by 
public  action  in  some  areas,  private  indi- 
viduals should  be  permitted  to  quiet  the 
winds  of  competition  eveo'where.  He 
would  further  leave  it  to  business  states- 
men to  decide  which  prices  are  in  the 
public  interest.  This  suggestion  makes 
a  mockery  of  a  market  economj'  and  is 
a  fundamental  contradiction  to  the 
philosophy  of  such  a  system.  To  seri- 
ously propose  it  is  to  invite  complete 
regimentation  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  American  people  will  not 
stand  by  meekly  and  see  our  free  enter- 
prise system  replaced  by  the  kind  Bern- 
hard  envisions.  Such  a  system  of  private 
control  would  make  behavior  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  the  gift  of  benevolent  hold- 
ers of  vast  economic  power,  rather  than 
the  inevitable  product  of  a  competitive 
economy. 

A    Pl-EA    FOR    REPE.AL    OF    ANTTrEUST    LAWS 

(7)  Finally,  and  here  Is  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  the  law  against  price  fixing  through 
which  the  Government  attempts  to  control 
or  prevent  monopoly,  would  If  enforced  to 
the   letter,  actually   bring  about  monoF>oly. 

I  have  already  discussed  this  assertion 
under  point  3,  above.  This  argument 
rests  in  larpe  part  on  the  untested  theory 
that  the  biggest  firms  are  also  the  most 
efficient  firms. 

I  will  make  only  two  more  points. 
First,  Bernhard  is  WTong  when  he  de- 
clares that  the  law  against  price  fixing 
is  the  most  important  means  by  which 
the  Government  attempts  to  prevent 
monopoly.  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
is  aimed  at  stopping  in  its  inception  the 
creation  of  monopoly  power — such  as 
Bernhard  would  have  us  believe  is  pos- 
sessed by  GE.  If  Bernhard  is  correct, 
perhaps  this  law  should  have  been  en- 
forced long  ago  in  the  case  of  GE.  Its 
vast  size  today  is  largely  the  result  of 
Its  approximately  90  mergers.  Its 
growth    historj' — like     other    concerns 


whicli  achieve  positions  of  dominance — 
is  not  one  of  having  its  ix)wer  thrust 
upon  it.  As  former  GE  vice  president 
Quinn  put  it: 

The  record  of  the  giants  Is  one  of  moving 
In.  buying  oxU  and  aiasorblng  the  smaller 
creators. 

The  other  chief  method  of  preventing 
monopoly  and  monopolizing  is  to  pro- 
hibit predatory  and  discriminatory 
practices.  Both  the  Sherman  and 
Robinson-Patman  Acts  are  vitallj'  con- 
cerned with  these  matters. 

Second,  Bernhard's  thesis  does  raise 
an  interesting  question  of  public  policy 
If  GE  does,  in  fact,  possess  the  vasf 
economic  power  Bernhard  implies  it  pos- 
sesses, r>erhaps  the  public  interest  would 
be  served  best  if  GE  were  divided  into 
a  number  of  smaller  economic  units. 
If  this  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  an  effectively  competitive  economy, 
then  I  am  for  it  although  I  am  not  at 
this  time  advocating  it.  Certainly  it 
is  preferable  to  Bernhard's  proposal 
which  amounts  to  a  recommendation 
that  we  repeal  the  antitrust  laws  and 
abandon  our  free  enterprise  economy  in 
favor  of  a  cartelized  economy. 


FX^UNDATIONS  FAIL  TO  GIVE  ADE- 
QUATE FINANCIAL  REPORTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj*  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  two 
previous  reports  to  the  House  on  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  I  have  discussed 
their  astounding  prowth  and  the  power 
and  influence  wielded  by  the  giants  of 
the  foundation  world.  Today  I  want  to 
discuss  financial  reporting  of  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations — or  perhaps  I  should 
say — the  lack  of  financial  reporting  and 
the  loose  and  irresponsible  methods  of 
reporting. 

All  of  tlic  very  large  foundations  make 
annual  or  biennial  public  reports,  but  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  more 
than  12,000  foundations,  and  the  5,202 
that  have  listed  financial  statements 
with  the  Foundation  Library  Center  in 
New  York  have  assets  of  $11,518  million. 

The  Library  Center  issued  this  table 
for  foundation  financial  reporting  for 
1959  for  the  5,202  cooperating  founda- 
tions: 


Asset  cla.ss 

Numher 
report  tnf 

Number 
in  class 

Peropnl 
report  ing 

Ovw  $10,000,000   

S1,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 
Under  $1,000,000_ 

49 
43 

108 

4,418 

»  0 

a4 

WhDe  we  are  confining  our  remarks 
to  tax-exempt  foundations,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  concerned  about  some 
40,000  tax-exempt  groups  of  all  kinds. 
This  includes  religious  and  educational 
institutions,  and  so  forth.  What  annual 
reports  are  sent  to  the  Government  go 
to  the  64  district  Internal  Revenue 
offices.    These    receive    only    a    sample 
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screening  at  the  district  ofRce  level. 
Internal  Revenue  officials  here  have  told 
me  that  no  report  is  made  to  Washing- 
ton unless  the  district  uncovers  some- 
thing amiss  which  the  district  office  feels 
incompetent  to  handle. 

Part  of  the  admitted  laxity  in  screen- 
ing reports  is  that  personnel,  trained  pri- 
marily as  tax  experts  and  accountants, 
are  ill  suited  to  judge  technicalities  re- 
garding philanthropy  and  public  policy. 
But  here  again  we  must  say  that  we  are 
concerned  with  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars— all  tax  free — and  with  little  or  no 
governmental  control  or  regulation. 

Traditionally,  it  has  been  left  pri- 
marily to  the  States  to  provide  for  regis- 
tration, reporting,  and  correction  of 
abuses  because  almost  all  nonprofit  in- 
corporation acts,  trust  acts,  or  other 
special  legislation  are  creatures  of  State 
laws.  However,  the  tax  exemption  we 
are  overlooking  so  lightly  is  the  Federal 
tax  running  into  untold  sums. 

ST.ATES  INACTIVE 

While  we  are  giving  such  little  heed 
to  the  care  of  public  funds,  there  is 
another  compelling  reason  for  Congress 
to  show  greater  concern  about  these  vast 
accumulations  of  wealth  and  possible 
loss  of  considerable  tax  revenue.  That 
simply  is  this:  The  States  are  not  doing 
the  job. 

In  1947.  Prof.  Eleanor  K.  Taylor,  au- 
thor of  Public  Accountability  of  Foun- 
dations and  Charitable  Trusts."  sent 
this  question  to  all  48  States  and  2  ter- 
ritories : 

What  provision  la  there  In  yoxir  State  for 
keeping  a  list  of  charitable  trusts  as  they 
are  established  by  will  or  otherwise? 

Of  the  33  States  responding,  32  re- 
plied. None."  Only  New  Hampshire 
could  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

A  second  question  was: 

Is  there  any  official  list  in  your  office  or 
elsewhere  of  charitable  trusts  now  operating 

in  your  State? 

Again,  there  were  32  •noes." 

These  replies  are  significant  because 
a  trust  registry  with  annual  reports  not 
only  include  the  original  application  for 
tax  exemption  and  the  Initial  legal  in- 
strument, but  would  be  the  lever  to  keep 
information  current. 

The  answers  also  were  32  noes"  and 
1  affirmative  reply  to  the  following 
question: 

Is  there  any  provision  whereby  the  at- 
torney general  periodically  inspects  chari- 
table trusts  to  see  whether  they  are  being 
properly  carried  out? 

We  have  mentioned  before  that  New 
Hampshire  was  the  first  State  to  adopt 
a  Trust  Registry  Act  and  promptly  dis- 
covered a  number  of  slumbering"  trusts 
of  whose  existence  no  responsible  official 
was  aware  until  the  act  was  enforced. 

The  New  Hampshire  act  provided  for 
inquiries  into  details  of  administration 
as  well  as  requiring  financial  account- 
ing. Two  important  sections  of  the  act 
made  it  enforcible:  The  attorney  gen- 
eral was  given  authority  and  funds  to 
employ  the  necessary  personnel:  he  also 
was  given  interrogative  powers  backed 
up  by  i>enalties. 


Several  other  States  have  approved 
some  form  of  legislation.  But  all 
students  of  foundations  attest  to  it^ 
lack  of  enforcement  and  generally  inade- 
quate provisions. 

STATE    LAWS    VARY 

Another  objection  to  State  laws  as 
they  currently  exist — and  where  they 
exist — is  the  wide  variations  between 
the  laws  of  the  individual  States. 

F.  Emerson  Andrews,  in  his  book 
"Philanthropic  Foundations."  devoted 
one  chapter  to  foundation  reporting,  but 
when  he  came  to  legislative  require- 
ments of  States,  he  simply  said: 

It  is  not  possible  to  detail  here  the  widely 
varying  provisions — and  often  lack  of  pro- 
visions— governing  registration,  reporting 
and  supervision  In  the  different  States. 

It  appears  obvious  that  there  are  three 
essentials  to  a  desirable  law  covering 
tax-free  charitable  institutions: 

First.  An  accurate  and  current  regis- 
ter. 

Second.  Periodic  and  complete  finan- 
cial reporting. 

Third.  Effective  enforcement  pro- 
visions backed  by  adequate  penalties. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  oversimplification 
because  this  problem  has  been  con- 
sidered for  years  without  satisfactory 
solution. 

England  has  had  many  more  years  of 
experience  in  this  field  than  has  the 
United  Slates,  but  has  not  yet  found  the 
answer.  Despite  England's  sophistica- 
tion in  relation  to  regulation  of  charita- 
ble institutions.  Lord  Beveridge  said  in 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1953: 

All  charitable  trusts  should  be  registered 
•  •  •  so  that  those  who  wish  to  use  them 
In  meeting  human  needs  may  be  enabled  to 
find  out  what  money  Is  available  for  meeting 
those  needs.  There  are  at  present  literally 
no  means  of  making  that  discovery.  •  •  • 
Recording  does  not  mean  control.  It  means 
substituting  light  for  darkness  In  the  use  of 
funds  given  for  charitable  purp>oses. 

Lord  Beveridge's  "substituting  light 
for  darkness"  brings  us  to  the  amount 
of  publicity  that  should  be  given  to 
tax-free  foundation  operations.  At  pres- 
ent, the  only  information  available  to  the 
public  is  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  four- 
page  Internal  Revenue  Service  form 
known  as  990-A.  This  form  is  supposed 
to  be  filled  out  annually  and  to  include 
gross  income,  expenses,  grants,  accumu- 
lation of  income  during  preceding  year, 
and  a  balance  sheet  as  of  the  begiruiing 
and  end  of  the  year. 

In  "Philanthropic  Foundations."  An- 
drews called  this  list : 

The  best  approximation  to  a  national 
foundation  registry,  but  It  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

He  adds : 

Except  by  Presidential  order,  these  forms 
cannot  be  consulted  In  any  central  place: 
the  Inquirer  who  desires  Information  on  all 
the  foundations  must  travel  to  the  offices  of 
64  Directors  of  Internal  Revenue  all  over  the 
United  States.  Piling  efficiency  differs  radi- 
cally In  the  various  offices.  In  some,  reports 
from  a  wide  variety  of  exempt  organizations 
are  filed  together  so  that  much  search  and 
skilled  Judgment  are  required  to  single  out 
the  foundations.  We  have  found  cases  where 
all  four  pages  were  retained  In  spite  of  In- 


structions that  pages  1  and  2  should  be  for- 
warded to  Washington;  we  suspect  that  in 
other  cases  all  four  pages  were  forwarded, 
and  the  local  office  lacks  Its  required  record. 
In  some  Instances  foundations  have  filed 
only  the  Washington  section,  pages  1  and  2, 
apparently  assuming  that  the  near  dupli- 
cates 3  and  4  were  intended  for  their  own 
files.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  extremely  In- 
forming lists  of  grants  and  similar  data  re- 
quired In  the  original  filing  are  not  supplied 
In  duplicate,  so  that  the  public  copies  lack 
this  Information.  Finally.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  all  foundations  legally  required  to 
file  these  forms  have  done  so;  the  penalty 
for  such  failure  may  be  a  fine  of  $10,000  and 
Imprisonment  for  a  year,  but  few  Internal 
Revenue  offices  are  equipped  for  checking  on 
receipt  of  returns. 

Despite  the  intricate  complications  to 
be  encountered  and  surmounted,  I  feel 
strongly  that  Congress  should  take  a 
fresh  look  at  tax-exempt  foundations. 
We  should  not  shrink  from  the  enormity 
of  the  task,  but  consider  what  is  just  and 
fair  to  the  truly  charitable  foundations. 
We  should  endeavor  to  protect  their 
prestige  status  and  let  proper  oppro- 
brium accompany  the  character  of  tho.se 
whose  sole  purpose  is  tax  evasion  with 
only  a  token  gift  in  the  noble  name  of 
charity.  Is  not  the  vast  accumulation 
of  wealth  by  tax-free  foundations,  and 
their  ever-increasing  numbers  worth  an- 
other look  by  Congress? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
o  :ice  was  granted  to: 

Mrs  Weis  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  until  Tuesday.  May  9.  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  her  family. 

Mr.  Mailliard,  for  Friday.  May  5. 
1961.  on  account  of  official  business  in 
coimection  with  the  annual  visit  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Board  of  Visitors. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowmg  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
St.  Germain,  for  5  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Landrum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fallon)  to  include  a  table  in  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short;  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.   GOODELL. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRBtACK)  and  to  Include 
extrtineous  matter:) 

Mr.  Celler. 
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SENATE  BIll^  REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Agourakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lekos; 
to  the  Committee  or  the  Judiciary. 

S  395.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Lavarl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keum 
Ja  Asato  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Asato);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  847  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  921.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz  Barras:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  971.  An  act  fo-  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brlganti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ullana 
Grazyna  Swlatkowska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  980.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  An- 
thony Vettlger;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  1045.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alvaro 
Rodriguez  Jimenez  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


port  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems for  the  period  January  1  through  June 
30.  1960,  pursuant  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  154);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
relative  to  a  proposal  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  transfer  the  battleship  North 
CaroliTia  (BB-55)  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  7308(C);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

876.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  the  Department  of  Labor";  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

877.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
Involving  incretises  In  the  amount  of 
$1,513,551,000  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (H.  Doc.  No.  155);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

878.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
•  1.050.000  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(H.  Doc.  No.  156);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admin:stration.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  observance  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Ml.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R  3935.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  employere  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  •1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  ordcn-,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  May  8,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,   transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  KILDAY;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4321.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  transportation  of  depend- 
ents and  baggage  and  household  effects  of 
certain  retired  members;  with  amendment 
(  Rept.  No.  347) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4322.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1037 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  costs  for  certain  U.S.  nationals 
before  foreign  tribunals;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  348).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  4323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
special  pay  for  diving  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
349).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H.R  4324.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform- 
ity In  certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to 
reenllstment  bonuses  under  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
350).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. KM.  4325.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  pay 
of  certain  permanent  professors  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
351).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the  com- 


pensation of  the  Academic  Dean  of  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  352) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  4327.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  714 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  353) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  4328.  A  bill  to  reassign  officers 
designated  for  supply  duty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted In  the  performance  of  duty  In  the 
Marine  Corps;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
354).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4330.  A  bin  to  provide  uniform 
computation  of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958,  under 
section  4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  act  of  August  10.  1946  (60 
Stat.  995);  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
355).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  KILDAY;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities 
based  on  retired  or  retainer  pay,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  356) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  276:  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R  6094,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
4  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  357).  Referred  to 
the  House   Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  277.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H  R.  4130.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Menominee  Termination  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  358) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  278  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5490.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  more  effective  participation  In  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  359).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Preliminary  re- 
port on  military  astronautics  (Rept.  No. 
360 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER; 

H.R  6834.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6835.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  pa>'ment 
of  certain  miscellaneous  Judgments  and  the 
payment  of  certain  compromise  settlements; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  JAMES  C    DAVIS: 

HR.6836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN : 

H.R.  6837.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  among  the  States 
which  may  obtain  social  security  coverage. 
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under   State   r.gre    -aent,   for   policemen   and 
firemen;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Meana. 

By  Mr.  HAG  BIN  of  California; 
H  R.  6838.    A    bill    to   prohibit    unjust   dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Commutee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr     HARRIS; 
H.R.  G839.    A    bill    to    authorize    an    addi- 
tional Assistant  riecretary  In  the  Department 
of   Health.   Education,   and   Welfare;    to   the 
Commiltee    ^i  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R  6840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mcrcc 

Bv  Mr    LESINSKI: 
H.R.  6841    A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation  and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great   Lakes   and   the  St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available   for    navigation   during   the   entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    MACK: 
HJl.  6842.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes   and   the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available    for   navigation   during   the   entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    MADDEN: 
H.R.  6843    A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great   Lakes   and   the  St.  Lawrence   Seaway 
available   for   navigation   during   the    entire 
year;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr   MCMILLAN  (by  request)  : 
H  R  6844     A    bill    to   establish   workmen's 
compensation  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to    the   Committee    on    the    District    of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Bv  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  6845.  A  bill  to  amend  titl2  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr    MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R   6846    .\  bill  U)  make  available  to  chil- 
dren  who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able   to    Individuals    suffering    speech     and 
hearing    Impairments    the    specially    trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R  6847    A  bill  to  amend  title  3«,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veteran.?  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R  6848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets 
at  the  US.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength  and 
to  authorize  admittance  of  students  from 
friendly  foreign  naUons  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  to  the  Committee 
on  .Armed  Services 

By  Mr  RLTTIERFORD  (by  request) : 
H  R.  6849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
striction of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  known  as  the  Corpus  Chrlstl 
offshore  warning  a'-ea.  for  defense  purposes 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.'nilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANTAKGELO: 
H.R.  6850  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  additional  units  of  federally  assisted  low- 
rent  public  housing,  and  to  increase  from 
15  to  20  percent  the  maximum  proportion  of 
such  units  which  may  be  provided  In  any 
one  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr    WALTER: 
HR  6851.  A  bill  to  provide  for  trial   and 
appellate    divisions    in    the    US.    Court    of 
Claims,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H  R.  6852    A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
furnishing    of     hospital     care    at    Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  for  Gold  Star  Moth- 
ers;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.R  6853.  A  WU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  increases  in 
rates  of  disability  compensation  and  allow- 
ances for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Afitalrs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H  R  6854.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  free 
flow  of  conrunerce,   and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   MORRISON: 
H  R.  6855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the  Committee  on  Post   OfBce   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H  R  6866.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  511  and 
612  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide Increases  In  pension  for  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  or  the  Indian  wars; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H  R.  6857.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Desert 
Land  Act  to  permit  anyone  who  is  a  citizen, 
or  who   has   filed  his  declaration   of  Inten- 
tion   to    become    a    citizen,    of    the    United 
States  to  make  entry  of  desert  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  B.AKER: 
H.R.  6858.  A    bill    to    provide    a    national 
cemetery    near    LaFollette,    Tenn.;     to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  6859.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes   and   the   St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available   for   navigation   during  the   entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
H.il.  6880.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great   Lakes  and   the  St.  Lawrence   Seaway 
available   for   navigation   during   the   entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  6861.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  In- 
terpretation    governing     questions    of     the 
effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;   to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.R.    6862.  A    bill    to    correct    certain    in- 
equities   In   the   Postal   Field  Service    Com- 
pensation   Act,   and  for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  6863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Advisers   Act   of    1940   to   require   disclosvu-e 
by   Investment   advisers   of   transactions   for 
their   own    account   in    any    Investments   of 
the  type  with  respect  to  which  they  render 
advisory  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  6864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great   Lakes   and   the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available  for  navigation   during   the   entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H  R.  6865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  avail- 
able for  navigation  during  the  entire  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  FRBLINGHUYSiaf: 

H  J.  Res  400.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    OLSEN: 
HJ  Res.   401.  Joint   resolution    to  tempo- 
rarily suspend   the   authority   of   the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve  con- 
solidations,  unifications,   or   acquisitions   of 
control  of  railroad  properties;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coxxunerce. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
posthumously   a   medal   to  Dr.   Thomas  An- 
thony   Dooley    III;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre.sen- 
tatlon  of  China   In   the  United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   DOMINICK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  292.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of   China   In  the   United  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  293.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of   China  In  the  United   Nations;    to 
the   Committee   on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MORGAN 
H.    Con.    Res.    294.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation  of  China   In   the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   RIEHLM.\N; 
H.  Con  Res.  293.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that.  In  ac- 
cordance   with    the    Reorganization    Act    of 
1S>49,     as    amended,    the    President    should 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Defense  func- 
tions of  the  OfBce  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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PRIVATE  BI1JJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (by  request)  : 
H  R  6866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Chlu 
Man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    COLLIER: 
H  R  6867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaos 
A.  Vasopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R  6868  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milornd 
Rajlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  6869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotls  George  Kanellopwulos;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FOGARTT: 
H  R.  6870.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Joseph 
Anthony  Vettlger;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.R.  6871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  and  benefit 
of  Giampietro  Vittorio  Monetti;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H  R.  6872.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Brian 
Richard  Davis;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

139.  Mr.  GIAIMO  presented  a  petition  of 
29  professional  teachers  and  research  work- 
ers In  the  biological  sciences  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut  pertaining  to  S.  3570.  HJt 
12587,  HJR.  12621,  and  H.R.  12757,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comnxerce. 
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Governor  Rockeft;ller'i  Comment  on  Tax 
Advantages  to  Holders  of  Stock  Options 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1961 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  I 
have  today  received  from  Governor 
Rockefeller  together  with  a  statement 
which  he  attaches  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  Nrw  York. 

ExFCtrrivE  Chamber, 

Albany.  May  1.  1981. 
Dear  Senator  Gore:   Thank  you  for  yo\ir 
telegram.     Enclosed    is    the   text   of   the   re- 
marks to   which   you  refer. 

As  I  i>elleve  you  will  agree,  no  "rebuke"  or 
"reprimand"  was  Intended  or  Implied. 
Sincerely. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Excerpt  From  Governor  Rockefeller's  Re- 
marks   AT    Dedication    of    IBM    Research 
CENTER,   TORKTOWN,   N.Y..    Apru.   25,    1961 
Stimulation  of  economic  growth  has  been 
the   central   focus  of   my   administration   as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.     An  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  step  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  toke  in   this  State   was  an  act   to 
amend  the  tax  law  in  relation  to  employees' 
stock  options,  and  I'd  like  to  read  to  you 
from  my  message  that  I  made  In  connection 
with  this  last  year: 

"In  passing  this  bill  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing vote,  the  legislature  has  recognized,  as 
do  I,  the  great  significance  of  employee 
stock  options  as  an  Incentive  In  attracting 
topflight  management  to  New  York  corpora- 
tions. It  Is  well  recognized  today  that  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  business  Is  to 
obtain  first-grade  managerial  and  executive 
talent.  Businesses  weigh  this  factor  heav- 
ily In  deciding  where  to  locate  or  expand. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  Induce  new  Industry 
to  locate  here,  or  to  encourage  existing  In- 
dustry to  expand  here  unless  we  provide  a 
tax  framework  reasonably  calculated  to 
maintain  Incentives. 

"This  expansion  of  business  Is  essential 
to  creating  Increased  Job  opportunities  In 
this  State." 

End  quote  from  my  statement  of  April 
24,  1959.  I  read  by  the  press  that  a  certain 
southern  Senator  Is  advising  us  In  New  York 
State  what  we  ought  to  do.  Maybe  he  is  a 
little  worried  about  the  competition  up  here 
In  trying  to  attract  some  Industry  away  from 
New  York  State.  But  I'd  like  to  say  that 
the  results  have  been  Increasingly  encour- 
aging, here  In  the  State,  of  this  program  of 
encouraging  the  climate  for  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  intended  no 
patronizing  remark  when,  speaking  in 
New  York,  he  referred  to  me  as  "a  cer- 
tain southern  Senator."  Therefore  I 
shall  not,  when  speaking  in  Tennessee, 


refer  to  him  as  "a  certain  Yankee  Gov- 
ernor." 

I  should  like  to  comment  for  a  brief 
moment  on  Governor  Rockefeller's  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  New  York  law, 
which  provides  tax  advantages  to  hold- 
ers of  stock  options.  His  statement  re- 
fers to  "employees'  stock  options."  How- 
ever, the  very  next  paragraph  deals  with 
options  held  by  corporation  executives. 
Usually  options  granted  to  employees 
differ  greatly  from  the  options  granted 
to  the  oflBcers  and  key  persormel.  It 
was  to  restricted  stock  options  and  tax 
favoritism  accorded  them  to  which  I 
had  addressed  my  remarks. 


H.R.  587,  a  Bill  To  Repeal  the  Tax  on  the 
Transportation  of  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  4,  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
now  involved  in  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  message,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  have  made  part  of  the  committee's 
record  the  following  statement  in  sup- 
port of  my  biU,  H.R.  587,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  Member  of  Congress.  20th  District 
OF  Pennsylvania.  Before  the  House  Com- 
mittee ON   Ways  and  Means,  May  3,  1961, 
in  Behalf  of  Legislation  To  Repeal  the 
Tax  on  Transportation  of  Persons 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  sponsor  of  HH.  587,  In- 
troduced  January  3,   1961,  and   designed   to 
repeal  the  tax  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons,   I    appreciate   the   opportunity   to  Join 
with  other  colleagues  in  advocating  favorable 
action  on  such  legislation. 

During  previous  Congresses  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  I  have  had  similar  bills 
before  this  committee.  It  was  a  source  of 
disappointment  in  1958  when  the  House  con- 
ferees found  it  necessary  to  refrain  from  con- 
curring In  the  action  of  the  Senate  In  repeal- 
ing the  10-percent  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  persons. 

Again  in  1959  Congress  voted  to  reduce  the 
passenger  tax  to  5  percent,  effective  July  1, 
1960.  This  action  was  later  nullified,  solely 
for  budgetary  reasons,  when  the  House,  by  a 
narrow  margin,  voted  to  extend  the  10-per- 
cent passenger  tax  another  year.  The  Sen- 
ate, disregarding  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  complete  repeal  of 
the  10-percent  passenger  transportation  tax, 
voted  against  either  repeal  or  the  scheduled 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  July  1,  I960.  As  a 
result,  under  Public  Law  86-564,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  5-percent  reduction  was  post- 
poned to  July  1.  1961. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  10-percent  pas- 
senger tax  paid  by  users  of  for-hlre  airlines, 
bus,  rail,  and  water  carriers  is  proving  a 
detriment  to  for-hlre  carriers  of  all  modes 
of  public  transportation. 


The  transportation  tax  on  passengers  was 
levied  In  1941  at  5  percent.  It  was  Increased 
in  1942  to  10  percent  and  raised  again  to  15 
percent  in  1944.  It  was  decreased  to  10  per- 
cent in  1954  and  as  previously  mentioned  its 
outright  repeal  was  favored  by  the  Senate  In 
1958  but  failed  to  win  the  approval  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  passen- 
ger tax  was  enacted  during  World  War  II 
and  applied  to  travel  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  was  levied  as  an  emergency  measure  de- 
signed to  curb  civilian  travel  on  the  then 
overburdened  public  transportation  facil- 
ities. The  tax  on  foreign  travel  has  since 
been  repealed. 

Purely  a  wartime  measure,  the  passenger 
tajc  is  now  regarded  as  a  means  of  revenue 
despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  highly  instrumental 
in  discouraging  the  use  of  the  now  under- 
utilized modes  of  public  transportation. 

It  is  recalled  that  a  similar  tax  on  passen- 
gers was  levied  in  1917  during  World  War  I, 
but  It  was  repealed  effective  January  1,  1922, 
or  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  is  also  of  significance  that  Canada  In 
1949  repealed  Its  15  percent  World  War  II 
passenger  tax.  Meanwhile  we  continue  to 
tax  domestic  travel  but  exempt  travel  to  for- 
eign countries.  This  is  a  form  of  rank  dis- 
crimination and  serves  as  a  sou-'ce  of  dis- 
couragement to  those  who  wish  to  heed  the 
oft-repeated  admonition,  "See  America 
first. "  Thus  it  is  proving  detrimental  not 
only  to  public  carriers  but  to  the  resort  and 
recreational  Industry  of  our  Nation.  The  10- 
percent  passenger  tax  affects  In  an  adverse 
manner  all  forms  of  public  transportation 
at  whose  expense  private  means  of  trans- 
portation and  private  carriers  not  subject  to 
the  tax  become  the  sole  beneficiaries. 

Revenues  from  passenger  transportation 
are  practically  the  only  source  of  revenues  for 
bus  companies  and  the  main  source  of 
revenue  for  the  scheduled  airlines. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  bus  carriers  are  small  businesses. 
These  small  carriers  have  been  especially 
huu-t  by  the  Impact  of  Increased  costs  and 
the  financial  condition  of  many  of  them  is 
cause  for  grave  concern. 

The  financial  situation  facing  many  bus 
companies  is  further  aggravated  by  decreas- 
ing patronage  which  is  threatening  the  con- 
tinuance of  many  bus  services.  Studies 
conducted  in  various  States  by  State  legisla- 
tive committees  since  1957  confirm  the  fact 
that  a  material  amount  of  passenger  traffic 
was  being  diverted  from  the  common  car- 
riers by  bus  to  private  transportation  result- 
ing In  the  abandonments  of  bus  routes  and 
failures  of  bus  comi>anies.  The  present 
Federal  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  passen- 
ger travel  discriminates  In  favor  of  private 
transportation  and  encourages  it  over  essen- 
tial public  transportation.  This  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
ports filed  by  the  various  State  legislative 
committees. 

The  intercity  bus  Industry  has  experi- 
enced a  steady  decline  In  Its  volume  of 
passenger  traffic  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  During  this  period  there  has  been  a 
decline  from  32  billion  passenger-miles  to 
about  24  billion— a  decrease  of  25  percent— 
In  a  growing  domestic  market.  Wh'le  the 
total  bus  fleet  has  decreased  about  30  per- 
cent during  this  period,  the  bus  industry 
Is  still  operating  under  50  percent  of  Its  ca- 
pacity. Since  the  majority  of  users  of  in- 
tercity buses  comprise  persons  in  the  low- 
Income  level,  the  10  percent  passenger  tax 
Imposes  a  much  heavier  relative  burden  on 
them. 
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According  to  the  recent  rep)ort  titled,  "Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy."  released  by 
a  special  study  group  for  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  all  of  the  domestic  com- 
mon carriers  ol  passengers  have  found  the 
number  of  empty  seat-miles  Increasing  since 
1946.  The  rate  of  Increase  has  been  most 
pronounced  In  railroad  service  causing  the 
passenger  deficit  to  climb  from  less  than  $200 
million  In  1946  to  over  $700  million  in  1957. 

The  report  states  "although  bus  service  has 
improved  in  terms  of  seats  and  speed,  the 
number  of  passenger  miles  in  regular  route 
service  has  declined  since  1951." 

With  regard  to  the  Nation's  airlines  the 
Senate  study  group  found  that,  "while  the 
available  seat-miles  for  domestic  trunk  and 
local  airlines  from  1946  to  1959  increased 
from  7.490  million  to  45.793  million,  or  al- 
most 6  times,  the  revenue-ptwsenger  miles  in- 
creased from  5.910  million  to  only  29,151 
nxlllion.  or  a  little  over  5  times.  The  result 
has  been  an  Increase  of  empty  seats  from 
1.580  000  to  16.642.000.  or  by  an  increase  of 
15,062.000  empty  seat-miles." 

In  addition  to  the  finds  by  the  special 
study  group  for  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee the  national  trade  associations  for 
all  three  of  the  major  public  carriers — air. 
bus.  and  rail — report  that  they  are  currently 
operating  below  their  capacity  for  handling 
passenger  traffic.  Both  the  bus  lines  and 
railroads  are  operating  well  below  50  percent 
of  capacity,  while  the  current  load  factor  of 
the  airlines  of  59  5  percent  is  at  the  lowest 
level  in  10  years. 

Since  I  represent  a  congressional  district 
In  Pennsylvania  that  percentagewise  has  one 
of  the  largest  railroad  populations  in  the 
country,  I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
financial  plight  of  the  Nation's  railroads. 

The  marked  decrease  in  rail  passenger 
travel  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  vol- 
ume dropped  from  59  billion  passenger  miles 
In  1946  to  17  billion  In  1960,  a  decrease  of 
over  70  percent.  This  rail  passenger  deficit 
since  1946  has  averaged  $585  million  a  year 
and  because  freight  revenues  have  had  to 
absorb  it  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
the  past  5  years  of  the  overall  railroad  rate 
of  return  from  4.22  percent  In  1955  to  2.13 
percent  in  1960.  As  long  as  freight  revenue 
must  absorb  pas.=;enger  traffic  losses  the  need 
to  seek  Increases  in  freight  rates  )s  not 
lessened. 

Our  nation  as  a  whole  is  the  chief  bene- 
flcUry  of  a  financially  sound  railroad  sys- 
tem. With  the  vast  investment  In  railroad 
passenger  fau:llltlps  and  the  heavy  demands 
made  upon  the  Industry  for  such  services  In 
World  War  IT.  the  con.stant  decline  in  the 
railroads'  percentage  of  passenger  business 
handled  by  all  classes  of  public  carriers  Is 
of  national  concern.  The  10  percent  pas- 
senger tax  is  a  detriment  to  the  efforts  by 
the  railroafls  to  increase  passenger  revenues 
and  thereby  avoid  further  curtailment  of 
service  and  poorer  facilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  constantly  rising  passenger  deficits 
are  a  dire  threat  to  the  railroad  Industry  and 
will  eventually  result  in  rendering  the  Na- 
tion's railroad  system  wholly  unprepared  for 
emergencies  of  p)eace  and  war. 

Speaking  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  passenger 
tax,  the  Treasury  Department  stated  In 
December  1947: 

"The  prewar  history  of  railroad  rates  In- 
dicates that  coach  travel  I3  rather  sensitive 
to  changes  In  passenger  fares.  Accordingly, 
under  normal  conditions,  rhe  profits  of  rail- 
roads may  be  affected  substantially  by  the 
existence  of  the  tax.  Because  of  large  fixed 
costs  a  small  decrease  in  passenger  revenue 
can  have  an  important  effect  on  profits  from 
passenger  operations." 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  repeal  of  the 
10  percent  passenger  tax  will  serve  as  the 
sole  remedy  for  the  passenger  deficit  on 
our  Nation's  railroads.  I  do  contend,  bow- 
ever,  that  repeal  of  the  10-percent  passenger 
tax   will  have   a  stimulating  effect  and  aid 


Immeasurably  In  securing  an  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  passenger  traffic  which  Is  sorely 
needed  by  the  Nation's  railroads  In  their 
battle  for  economic  survival.  We  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  World 
War  n  we  relied  upon  the  Nation's  railroads 
for  97  percent  of  all  organized  military 
travel  needs.  Today  the  future  of  the  rail- 
road Industry  Is  threatened  by  operating 
deficits  of  over  $700  million  a  year. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  plight  of 
the  Nation's  railroads  because  to  do  so  we 
are  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs  of  a 
strong  arm  of  our  national  defense.  In  fact, 
we  should  take  afflrmatlve  action  to 
strengthen  ovir  essential  public  carriers  by 
recognizing  that  the  current  10-percent  pas- 
senger tax  is  not  only  discriminatory  and 
regressive  but  It  tends  to  undermine  our 
national  defense  at  a  time  when  world  ten- 
sions and  the  threat  of  an  all-out  war  were 
never  more  prevalent. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations  for 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  passengers  is 
contained  In  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  Railroad  Passenger  Train  Deficit, 
May  18,  1969: 

"The  excise  tax  on  passengers  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  discourage  unnecessary 
wartime  travel  and  only  secondarily  as  a 
revenue  measure.  Obviously  the  reasons  for 
Its  imposition  no  longer  exist.  More  Im- 
portant, however,  It  Is  harmful  to  our  trans- 
portation system  and  Is  highly  discrimina- 
tory. 

"Without  repeating  all  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  the  repjeal  of  the  transportation 
tax,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  It  is  having 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  passenger-train 
service  of  the  railroads.  Since  the  tax  on 
passenger  travel  tends  to  discourage  the 
public  from  using  common  carriers.  It 
thereby  aggravates  the  ever-mounting  pas- 
senger deficit.  While  we  recognize  that  the 
repeal  would  not  provide  a  cure-all  for  the 
passenger  deficit  ja-oblems,  such  action 
would  remove  a  serious  deterrent  to  a  greater 
use  by  the  traveling  public. 

"In  strongly  urging  that  the  Congress  take 
action  to  repeal  the  tax  outright,  we  are  not 
unaware  of  the  efforts  which  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  made  and  are 
presently  making  in  this  regard.  We  are 
also  not  unmindful  of  the  revenue  needs  of 
the  Government.  We  are.  however,  con- 
vinced that  any  possible  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  public  In- 
terest in  strengthening  and  preserving  a 
transportation  system  capable  of  meeting 
adequately  the  country's  need  for  service 
both  in  peacetime  and  during  emergencies 
in  conformity  with  the  national  transporta- 
tion ix>llcy  as  declared  by  the  Coiigress." 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  against 
outright  repeal  of  the  10-percent  tax  on 
passengers  Is  the  assumption  that  such  ac- 
tion would  result  In  a  loss  of  tax  revenues. 
There  has  been  no  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  the  rej>eal  on  the  Increased  business  In 
the  resort,  recreational,  hotel  and  restaurant 
industries  which  would  result  In  an  In- 
crease In  tax  revenues. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  consideration 
given  to  the  beneficial  effect  from  the 
standpoint  of  aiding  In  alleviating  unem- 
ployment that  would  result  by  making  it 
possible  for  the  airlines,  bus,  railroads,  and 
ship  Industries  to  stabilize  their  employ- 
ment. 

Finally,  an  Incretise  In  passenger  traffic  on 
the  public  transportation  system  of  the  Na- 
tion would  result  In  a  tax  yield  that  would 
comp>ensate  for  any  decrease  In  revenue 
occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
passenger  tax. 

According  to  Information  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  Government  collected 
a  total  of  $255  million,  nearly  half  of  which, 
or  $119  million,  represented  a  tax-deductible 
expense,  because  It  Involved  business  traveL 


There  Is  little  doubt  that  If  the  $119  mil- 
lion In  tax-deductible  expense  for  travel  had 
not  been  allowable.  It  would  have  Increased 
the  taxable  Income  of  business  firms. 
Assuming  these  firms  were  in  the  average  50 
percent  income  bracket,  the  Government 
would  have  collected  nearly  $60  million  in  ad- 
ditional tax  revenue.  In  addition  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  5-percent  Increase  in  pas- 
senger revenues  would  have  Increased  public 
carriers  taxable  net  Income  by  about  $114 
million. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  apparent  that  repeal  of 
the  10-percent  passenger  tax  would  not  nec- 
essarily result  in  a  heavy  loss  of  tax  revenues. 
The  effect  would  be  one  of  considerable  re- 
turn in  the  form  of  higher  income  taxes 
resulting  from  the  greater  volume  of  passen- 
ger traffic  generated  and  from  elimination  of 
many  tax  deductitile  expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  of  testifying  In  be- 
half of  my  bill,  HR.  587,  It  Is  my  sincere  hop>e 
that  favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  legis- 
lation designed  to  repeal  the  10-pcrcent 
transportation  tax  on  persons. 


Support   of  the   Navy    FRAM   Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or     NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1961 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  a  statement  I  have 
presented  to  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  sup- 
port of  the  Navy  FRAM  program.  The 
statement  follows: 

The  continuing  crisis  In  Cuba  has  again 
made  us  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  In  protecting  vital  American  Interests. 
Yet.  the  material  condition  and  readiness  of 
that  Navy,  upon  which  we  are  so  dependent, 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  as 
far  back  as  1958.  the  Blewett  committee  re- 
ported that  "the  XJ3.  fleet  Is  not  In  an  ac- 
ceptable state  of  readiness;  for  the  fleet  of 
a  leading  naval  power.  Its  material  condition 
Is  deplorable." 

This  situation  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Navy 
which  has  been  struggling  for  years  with 
ships  and  equipment  that  are  old,  worn,  and 
weary.  The  fault  lies,  rather,  with  our  un- 
willingness to  appropriate  adequate  funds 
for  necessary  periodic  maintenance  and  over- 
haul of  existing  vessels  and  for  construction 
of  new  ships. 

Our  failure  to  replace  aging  ships  Is  re- 
sulting in  a  navy  which  is  fast  becoming 
obsolescent.  The  Blewett  committee  re- 
ported that  85  percent  of  the  ships  In  t#ie 
combat  fleet  In  1958  were  more  than  10  years 
old.  At  our  present  rate  of  new  ship  con- 
struction, by  the  end  of  1963  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  combat  fleet  will  still  be  over 
10  years  old.  Hulls  are  weakened.  Machin- 
ery breaks  down  too  frequently.  Spaces  are 
Inadequate  for  new  needs.  Weapons  are 
outdated.  And  the  morale  of  our  servicemen 
Is  affected  accordingly. 

The  normal  problems  of  obsolescence  have 
been  greatly  Intensified  by  the  relentless  op- 
eration of  these  ships  over  the  past  few 
years.  Throiigh  a  combination  of  Inade- 
quate funds  for  maintenance  and  almost 
uninterrupted  operations,  our  ships  have 
been  badly  worn  out.  An  automobUe  must 
be  tuned  occasionally.  It  must  be  sent  to 
the  garage  for  preventive  maintenance  from 
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time  to  time.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  do  this  mlth  our  aging  Navy. 
The  effect  was  demonstrated  by  a  survey  of 
170  ships  which  showed  61  \  percent  of  them 
to  be  In  unsatisfactory  condition;  I.e..  unable 
to  carry  out  the  operational  functions  for 
which  they  were  designed 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  Navy  has 
formulated  the  FRAM  program — a  program 
of  fleet  rehabilitation  and  maintenance 
which  Is  designed  to  give  added  periods  of 
effective  service  to  existing  ships  through 
extensive  modernization  and  overhaul.  This 
work,  carried  on  primarily  In  our  naval  ship- 
yards. Involves  the  rehabilitation  of  hull  and 
machinery,  modernization  of  weapons,  and 
Installation  of  the  latest  combat  equipment. 

However,  even  this  essential  and  economi- 
cal program  was  slashed  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. Originally,  the  Navy  proposed 
to  modernize  67  surface  ships  In  fiscal  year 
1963.  This  was  cut  by  about  one-half  to  35. 
President  Kennedy  has  asked  the  Congress 
for  funds  sufficient  to  Increase  this  number 
to  45.  For  less  than  $24  mllUon  we  can 
change  Into  modern  fighting  ships  10  tired 
World  War  II  ships  Inadequate  for  today's 
task  and  subject  to  frequent  breakdowns. 
This  Increase  in  the  FRAM  program  would 
also  serve  to  maintain  the  work  level  at  naval 
shipyards  like  the  Brooklyn  yard  where 
fluctuations  present  a  recurring  threat  to 
the  Jobs  of  workers. 

FRAM  is  not  a  permanent  substitute  for 
new  construction,  but  it  is  a  proven  way  to 
get  5  to  8  years  of  additional  effective  service 
to  ships  which  would  otherwise  be  virtually 
useless.  Properly  programed,  it  Is  also  a 
way  to  spread  out  the  obsolescence  of  our 
ships.  This  wUl  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
avoid  In  the  futiire  the  situation  created 
today  by  the  block  obsolescence  of  World 
War  II  ships. 

To  meet  the  overwhelming  burdens  and 
responsibilities  created  by  crises  in  Laos, 
Cuba,  and  In  the  Congo,  the  Navy  must  have 
effective,  modern  ships  to  do  the  Job.  The 
Issue  Is  not  whether  we  can  afford  $23  7 
million  In  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  FRAM  pro- 
gram. The  Issue  Is  whether  we  can  afford 
not  to  have  the  modernized  ships  It  would 
give  us.  I  unqualifiedly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  these  additional  funds. 


Gen.   Milan   Stefanik    (1880-1919) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BROMWELL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1961 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  42 
years  ago  today  Czechoslovak  F>eople  lost 
one  of  their  most  gifted  and  gallant  sons 
In  the  untimely  death  of  General  Ste- 
fanik. This  bom  soldier  and  gifted 
leader  is  not  as  well  known  as  he  de- 
serves to  be.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
First  World  War  he  was  serving  in  the 
FYench  Army,  and  thus  had  come  to 
know  French  statesmen  and  men  of  pub- 
lic affairs  who  were  later  to  champion 
the  Czechoslovsdi  cause.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  part  played  by  General  Stefanik 
was  of  utmost  importance,  for  it  was  he 
who  facilitated  the  difBcult  task  of 
Thomas  Masaryk  in  France.  Through 
his  contacts  he  introduced  Masaryk  to 
influential  French  leaders  whose  help  in 
the  creation  of  the  future  Czechoslovak 
Republic  was  quite  indispensable. 
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General  Stefanik  played  an  equally 
important  role  in  bringing  about  har- 
mony and  union  between  the  Slovaks  and 
Czechs,  thus  contributing  Immensely  to 
the  formation  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public It  is  not  by  mere  accident  that 
he.  with  Masar\'k  and  Benes.  is  credited 
in  forming  the  great  Czechoslovak  tri- 
umvirate. In  recognition  of  his  devoted 
and  signal  services  for  the  Czechoslovak 
cause  he  was  made  Minister  of  National 
Defense  in  the  first  Government  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  In  his  tragic 
and  untimely  death  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent on  May  4,  1919.  the  Republic  suf- 
fered the  irreparable  loss  of  its  most 
gallant  and  gifted  soldier.  On  this  42d 
anniversary  of  his  death  I  join  my  Czech- 
oslovak friends  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  distinguished  leader  of 
his  people,  this  gallant  soldier  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 


Annual  Assemblage  of  State  CivU 
Defense   Directors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILUNOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  4. 1961 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  today 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Civil  Defense  Di- 
rectors held   in  the  auditorium   of  the 
National  Guard  Memorial  Building. 
Speech   or   Con'Cressmaw    Metvtn   Price,    or 
East  St.  Lottis.  III..  PaESEwrn)  at  the  An- 
nual  Meeting   or  the   Natonal    Associa- 
Tiow   or  State   Civtl   E>ErareE   Doiectoiui, 
Washtkcton,  DC.  Mat  3.  1961 
i>mioDrcTioK 

It  Is  a  pleastu-e  and  a  privilege  to  speak 
to  this  annual  assemblage  of  State  civil  de- 
fense directors.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  discuss 
some  of  the  issues  facing  our  country  at  this 
critical  Juncture  In  world  affairs. 

Recent  events  In  Cuba  and  the  highly 
sensitive  developments  In  Laos,  coupled 
with  the  stalled  weapons  test  ban  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva,  have  brought  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tinuing Communist  threat  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation.  The  thin  veil  of  Communist 
peace  and  friendship,  so  cleverly  worn  in 
earlier  times,  has  been  replaced  by  the  naked 
threat  of  thermonuclear   devastation. 

This  is  a  grave  and  sobering  matter.  Its 
portent  Is  so  grim,  in  fact,  that  many  refuse 
to  contemplate  its  uue  meaning.  Others, 
impressed  by  the  enormity  of  the  threat,  are 
unable  to  devote  rational  thought  to  various 
possibilities  of  reducing  the  thr<!at.  For 
whatever  reason,  too  many  have  failed  to 
consider  the  total  requirements  of  national 
security,   nonmilitary   as  well  as  military. 

As  advocates  of  nonmilitary  defense 
preparedness,  I'm  sure  you  and  I  share  a 
common  view  on  the  Importance  o'.  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  active  and  passive  defense 
program.  Beyond  that.  Im  not  so  sure  we 
will  find  otu^elves  In  complete  agreement  on 
how  we  should  proceed  to  improve  the  pas- 
sive defense  part  of  our  security  efort. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  con- 
cern and  the  conviction  which  we  .ihare  as 


to  the  need  for  a  high  level  of  nonmilitary 
defense,  or  civil  defense,  p>repare<lDess  has 
not  been  matched  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  have  our  mili- 
tary leaders  exhibited  an  appreciation  of  the 
essential  requirements  of  civilian  prepared- 
ness in  the  event  of  large-scale  military  con- 
flict. But  there  are  some  signs  of  change. 
People  are  tjeglunlng  to  asls  important  ques- 
tions. The  military  are  l>eginnlng  to  reex- 
anaine  established  doctrine.  For  the  first 
time,  we  are  beginning  to  ponder  the  sim- 
ple question:  What  happens  If  all  our 
efforts  to  deter  war  are  frustrated,  either  by 
accident  or  by  a  calculated  Soviet  attack 
on  the  United  States. 

I  have  an  Idea  that  some  constructive 
changes  are  In  the  wind  at  the  Federal  level 
of  our  Government.  First,  let  me  say  that 
President  Kennedy  has  been  discerning  in 
his  choice  of  a  man  to  pilot  the  nonmili- 
tary defense  program  In  the  years  ahead. 
Frank  B.  Ellis  Is  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
drive.  He  has  distinguished  himself  In  New 
Orleans  civic  affairs  and  Is  a  standout  law- 
yer and  businessman.  He  attacks  problems 
with  determination  and  dlhgence.  Prom 
what  I  have  seen  since  his  appointment.  Mr. 
Ellis  has  breathed  new  life  Into  civil  emer- 
gency planning.  I  am  hopeful  that  his  per- 
formance will  attract  additional  talent  and 
new  resources  to  the  urgent  task  of  build- 
ing a  realistic  nonmilitary  defense  program 
for  our  country.  And  I'm  sure  iie  looks 
to  the  members  of  this  audience  for  valu- 
able support  and  assistance  In  this  under- 
taking. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  second -gue?s  the 
experts.  Including  Mr  ElUs  But  I  do  ha\'e 
some  Ideas  which  I  should  like  to  present 
for  your  consideration.  I  do  so  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  a  constructive  In- 
fluence In  the  formulation  of  programs  and 
policies  equal  to  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional survival. 

dVn.  DEnCNSZ  ako  dete&rkncx 

To  begin  with,  let's  talk  about  this  word 
"deterrent."  I  know  of  no  word  which  has 
assumed  a  more  prominent  spot  in  the  Jar- 
gon of  military  expertise.  Advocates  of  all 
kinds  of  deterrents — air,  sea,  ground  forces, 
and  miS&iles — abound  in  the  services  and.  I 
might  add.  In  the  Congress.  They  all  have 
a  good  case  to  make  for  particular  projects. 
and  each  is  motivated  by  a  strong  pauiouc 
impulse.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  budgetary  pie 
is  Just  so  big. 

But  with  it  all.  we  hear  only  muted  voices 
In  defense  of  home  preparedness,  and  a  few 
strident  voices  determined  to  discredit  the 
concept  Itself. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  concept. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  everything  right 
and  necessary  about  civil  defense  and  de- 
fense mobUization.  Anybody  who  measure* 
deterrence  solely  by  the  suength  of  our  re- 
prisiil  force  has  overlooked  a  danger  which 
could  be  fatal.  A  potential  enerny  ready  to 
accept  heavy  losses  in  exchange  for  a  quick 
victory  cannot  be  discounted.  It  has  hap- 
pened before.  It  could  happen  again.  This 
is  p.articularly  relevant  In  view  of  our  avowed 
r-'tlonal  poUcy.  consistent  with  our  ethical 
and  moral  convictions,  of  never  striking  the 
first  blow. 

In  plain  fact,  we  must  show  the  entire 
world  that  we  can.  and  will  survive  such  a 
blow,  that  loss  of  life  wUl  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum and  major  components  of  our  indus- 
trial complex  will  remain  viable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  posture  Is  essen- 
tial to  protect  our  own  society  and  our  free- 
dom, as  well  as  discharging  the  obligations 
of  leadership  In  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. 

CnntL    DEFENSE    EXPENDmrEES 

And  how  much  do  we  spend  on  this  mis- 
sion? With  billions  poured  Into  military  de- 
fense— and  I  do  not  downgrade  these  ex- 
pendlttires — we  have  put  nickels  and  dimes 
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Into  home  defense.  Each  American  paid 
$230  this  year  to  maintain  a  modern  Military 
Establishment.  Mutual  security  cost  each 
of  us  $25.  Such  burdens  must  be  carried  In 
these  turbulent  times.  But  I  submit  that 
the  34  cents  per  capita,  which  we  currently 
spend  for  clvU  defense.  Is  grossly  Inadequate. 
It  does  not.  and  cannot  assure  protection  for 
our  people,  OMi  plants,  and  our  free  Institu- 
tions. 

CAPS    IN    CTVIL    Dm:NSE    PREPAREDNESS 

I  am  certain  you  get  reminders  of  the 
voids  we  must  fill  as  you  wrestle  with  local 
problems  In  your  dally  routine.  I  think  you 
know,  for  example,  that  the  construction  of 
family  fallout  shelters  has  not  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  in  the  communities  you 
serve.  To  be  sure,  such  construction  Is  rare 
enough  to  warrant  space  In  most  local  news- 
papers.    It  is  certainly  not  commonplace. 

Also.  I  am  sure  you  view  with  some  appre- 
hension the  failure  of  governments — Federal. 
State,  and  city — to  provide  shelter  in  new 
construction  and  to  modify  existing  build- 
ings for  that  purpose.  And  you  wonder.  I 
suppose,  how  you  can  be  expected  to  per- 
suade both  Individuals  and  Industry  to  make 
such  preparations  when  government  Itself 
shows  no  awareness  of  the  need. 

I  think  you  are  concerned  also,  by  the 
obvious  weakness  of  our  warning  system.  I 
am  told  that  nearly  half  the  major  cities  of 
the  United  States  do  not  have  adequate 
warning  devices.  And  even  with  sirens  in 
every  principal  target  area  we  have  not  ac- 
counted for  the  millions  of  people  who  live 
outside  the  major  metropolitan  areas.  There 
are  pressing  needs  for  increased  medical 
stockpiles,  for  a  more  effective  radiological 
defense  system,  for  realistic  resource  plan- 
ning and  postattack  recovery  capabilities. 

The  requirements  for  an  effective  and  well- 
coordinated  civil  defense  are  seemingly  end- 
less, but  they  are  not  really  endless.  They 
Just  seem  so.  The  problem  looms  so  large 
because  we  have  been  nibbling  at  It,  acd 
grudgingly  at  best. 

I  shall  not  try  to  assign  blame  for  this 
state  of  unpreparedness.  Perhaps  It  Is 
traceable  to  the  whirlwind  surge  of  events 
and  the  eruption  of  science.  In  a  span  of 
15  years  we  have  witnessed  a  revolution  In 
weapons  technology  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude. The  lumbering  200-mlle-an-hour 
aircraft  and  the  TNT  blockbusters  of  World 
War  n  have  been  replaced  by  high-speed 
aircraft  and  missiles  capable  of  hitting  any 
part  of  the  world  with  fantastic  destructlve- 
ness. 

I  am  aware  that  shortcomings  In  non- 
mllltary  defense  cannot  be  attributed  en- 
tirely to  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
our  nonmlUtary  defense  program. 

I  realize  this  program  has  been  conducted 
■within  the  limits  of  overall  national  policy, 
and  seemingly  in  context  with  the  prevailing 
climate  of  public  opinion.  It  Is  natural  that 
a  society  steeped  In  the  ways  of  peace,  com- 
fortable In  its  unmatched  prosperity,  and 
traditionally  optimistic,  would  find  It  dllH- 
cult  to  address  Itself  to  the  hard  tasks  of 
survival  In  the  nuclear  age. 

Moreover,  no  oflVclal — no  matter  how  dedi- 
cated— and  no  agency  can  operate  an  effec- 
tive program  In  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
legislative  authority  and  full  executive 
branch  support.  The  Congress  Itself  must 
accept  at  least  part  of  the  blame  for  not 
taking  the  initiative  and  demanding  that 
greater  effort  be  devoted  to  our  nonmlUtary 
defense  program 

OUTMODED    LEGISLATION 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  underst.and  that 
our  present  civil  defense  program  has  been 
severely  handicapped  from  its  Inception  by 
a  grossly  defective  statutory  base.  Its  en- 
abling legislation.  Public  Law  920.  Is  an  un- 
fortunate legacy  of  World  War  II.  It  was 
outmoded  at  the  time  of  enactment  In  1950, 
some  6  years  after  the  development  of  the 


atomic  bomb.  More  than  a  decade  of 
weapons  technology  has  rendered  It  com- 
pletely obsolete. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  that  statute  Is 
Its  basic  premise  that  clvU  defense  Is  pri- 
marily a  responsibility  of  the  States  and 
localities.  That  premise  colors  every  major 
provision  of  the  statute  and  was  not  changed 
by  the  amendments  of  1958,  Public  Law  606. 
Those  amendments  did  change  the  wording 
of  the  policy  declaration  and  some  of  the  re- 
strictions on  Federal  action  were  removed 
but  those  alterations  did  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

In  my  \iew  we  need  more  In  the  way  of 
basic  legislation  than  any  amendments  to 
Public  Law  920  can  accomplish.  We  need 
to  establish  a  completely  new  legislative 
framework  which  acknowledges  that  non- 
military  defense  is  primarily  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility and  which  conceives  this  re- 
sponsibility In  the  broader  context  of  total 
national  security  preparedness. 

It  should  be  clear  that  a  bomb  falling  on 
East  St.  Louis,  for  example,  would  not  be 
an  attack  simply  upon  that  city,  but  It 
would  be  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
All  of  the  resources  of  our  Nation  should  be 
available  not  only  to  deter  an  attack  on 
our  cities  but  also  to  help  minimize  the 
destructiveness  of  such  an  attack  and  assist 
In  a  postattack  recovery  effort. 

This  Is  too  large  a  task  for  our  States  and 
localities  to  handle  on  an  individual  basis. 
It  is  a  national  problem,  and  It  must  be 
dealt  with  on  a  national  scale. 

Some  4  years  ago  I  Introduced  a  legisla- 
tive prop'jsal.  designated  H.R.  4219,  which 
would  have  repealed  Public  Law  920  and 
would  have  provided  the  necessary  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
master  plan  for  nonmlUtary  defense.  The 
key  features  of  this  proposal  were:  A  clear 
statement  of  primary  Federal  responslbUlty; 
an  Important  supporting  role  for  the  States 
and  localities;  and  recognition  of  the  key 
measure  of  shelter  protection  against  the 
blast,  thermal,  and  radiation  effects  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

LACK  or  A  NATIONAL  MASTER  PLAN 

The  type  of  national  plan  of  action  I  am 
speaking  of  would  conceive  of  nonmlUtary 
defense  as  embracing  the  total  complex  of 
activities,  other  than  military,  required  to 
prepare  our  people  and  our  economy  against 
the  effects  of  possible  war,  to  survive  and 
emerge  from  the  ashes  of  attack,  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  Oovernment  and 
essential  production,  to  proceed  toward  par- 
tial recovery,  and  then  toweird  full  resump- 
tion of  peacetime  pursuits. 

In  short,  the  action  plan  for  nonmlUtary 
defense  must  embrace  the  broad  sweep  of 
civilian  activities  which  must  be  Joined  with 
the  mlUtary  for  preparedness,  defense,  and 
recovery.  It  must  be  a  blueprint  for  sur- 
vival, and  It  must  not  sidestep  direct  and 
explicit  assignment  of  responsibility. 

We  do  not  at  this  time  have  such  a  plan. 
It  Is  true  that  more  than  2  years  ago  the 
OCDM  announced  Its  so-called  national  plan 
for  civil  defense  and  defense  mobilization, 
and  since  that  time  annex  upon  annex  has 
poured  forth  from  Washington.  That  plan, 
which  Is  still  m  effect.  Is  a  good  statement  of 
the  many  functions  Involved  In  the  non- 
mlUtary defense  task,  but  It  Is  In  no  sense 
a  plan  for  action.  Its  theme  Is  one  of  sug- 
gestion. It  does  assign  broad  responsibili- 
ties to  various  sectors  of  our  society,  but  it 
provides  no  yardstick  against  which  the  per- 
formance of  assigned  responsibilities  can  be 
measured  Matched  against  an  enormous 
need,  the  plan's  directives  are  at  best  exhor- 
tations. The  vital  link  between  broad  plan- 
ning and  concrete  action  Is  missing. 

rMMEDIATE   REQtTIREMENTS 

Aside  from  the  broad  requirements  which 
I  have  montloned.  there  are  certain  specific 
things  which  need  to  be  undertaken  Imme- 
diately. 


First,  If  our  State  and  local  authorities  and 
Individual  families  are  to  carry  out  erub- 
Btantlal  efforts  in  support  of  our  national 
program  we  shall  need  strong  Federal  leader- 
ship and  example.  We  must  demonstrate 
that  we  are  serious  at  the  Federal  level  be- 
fore we  can  expect  cooperation  at  other 
levels.  In  concrete  terms,  this  means  that 
we  must  not  only  provide  Incentives  for  the 
construction  of  fallout  shielding  throughout 
the  Nation  but  we  must  also  build  such 
protection  Into  our  Federal  buildings.  It 
means  that  we  must  not  only  encourage  the 
protection  of  State  and  local  resources,  but 
we  must  also  take  steps  to  protect  existing 
Federal  resources.  In  these  and  other  ways 
we  can  convince  o\ir  people  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  we  face. 

Once  our  people  are  convinced  that  we 
propose  to  go  beyond  the  paper-planning 
programs  of  the  past,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  resources  and  public  support  required 
for  the  full  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  realistic  nonmlUtary  defense  effort 
will  be  forthcoming. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  I  sense  a  change 
In  the  wind.  I  believe  there  Is  a  changing 
general  attitude  toward  nonmlUtary  defense 
In  this  country.  I  think  the  opportunity  Is 
here  for  us  to  press  forward  for  the  first  time 
toward  a  serious  nonmlUtary  defense  effort 
It  remains  now  for  vis  to  set  ourselves  to  the 
ta.«;k. 

I  know  of  President  Kennedy's  personal 
concern  for  the  type  of  protection  this  effort 
can  achieve  for  our  people  and  our  resources. 
With  his  leadership,  and  under  the  vigorous 
and  imaginative  direction  of  Frank  Ellis  at 
the  Federal  level.  I  believe  it  Is  now  possible 
to  move  forward  at  all  levels  to  build  a  pro- 
gram of  nonmlUtary  preparedness  equal  to 
the  enormous  threat  we  now  face. 


To  Build  a   Rational   City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1961 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Representative  Prank  Thomp- 
son, of  New  Jersey,  challenged  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  on  March  13 
to  build  "a  rational  city,  a  city  devoid 
of  racial,  religious  or  even  economic  seg- 
regation." 

In  the  course  of  his  address  he  also 
gave  vigorous  expression  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  irrational  forces  that 
now  make  a  chaos  out  of  urban-subur- 
ban life  in  so  many  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion. He  asks  the  Nation  to  end  waste 
and  begin  greater  efforts  for  conserva- 
tion and  rehabihtation.  He  asks  for  a 
new  appreciation  of  original  thinking 
about  metropolitan  problems;  he  asks  us 
to  shake  off  old,  limited  concepts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Thompson's  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Prank  Thompson.  Jr.,  or 
New  Jersey.  March  13,  1961.  National 
Housing  Conference  30th  Annual  Meet- 
ing AND  Banquet,  Hotel  Statler.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  In  recent  weeks  that 
there  Is  In  offlclal  Waslilngton  an  air  of  ex- 
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cltement.  a  feeling  that  purposeful  changes 
are  afoot.  I  suppose  this  feeling  Is  usual  In 
the  opening  monthi  of  the  administration 
of  any  new  President.  But  from  my  ad- 
mittedly partisan  p^lnt  of  view,  I  like  to 
think  that  something  more  Is  sifoot  than 
Just  a  simple  chanj;e  of  personnel  In  the 
Office  of  Chief  Executive.  Students  of  Amer- 
ican history  say  our  political  habit  has  been 
to  alternate  periods  of  great  governmental 
creativity  with  periods  of  governmental 
lesUng.  Without  ge-.Ung  into  the  question 
of  whether  the  past  8  years  were  ones  In 
which  It  was  wise  to  rest,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree — on  the  basis  of  the  steady  flow 
of  Executive  message*  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Congress  If  nothing  else — that  once 
again  we  are  entering  upon  one  of  those 
creative  eras. 

The  problem*  facing  the  1960"8,  upon 
which  this  new  creativity  must  be  brought 
to  bear,  are  many.  But  one  of  the  most 
crucial  Is  the  problem  of  housing.  The 
President,  In  his  mei^age  on  housing  sent 
to  the  Congress  last  Thursday,  pointed  out 
that  residential  real  esitate,  now  worth  about 
«500  bUllon.  Is  the  laigest  single  component 
in  the  wealth  of  the  American  people.  Yet 
this  enormous  Investment  is  being  eroded  on 
every  side — by  carelessness,  by  bad  laws,  by 
nUsundcrstandlng  ol  Its  nature.  It  Is 
threatened  not  only  b;-  deterioration  but  also 
by  wild  and  disordered  growth. 

The  population  of  trie  United  States  Is  In- 
creasing at  a  rate  wliich  by  the  year  2000 
wUl  bring  us  to  a  cUlzenry  of  300  million 
persons.  Current  trends  Indicate  that  this 
growth  will  take  place  almost  exclusively  in 
our  metropolitan  areis;  the  United  States 
may  be  a  nation  of  (p-eat  open  spaces,  but 
In  the  future  we  are  going  to  be  a  city -dwell- 
ing people  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
how  it's  done.  The  beginning  of  this  shift 
In  Uvlng  habiu  haw  been  inauspicious — 
suburbs  have  mult;pUed  upon  suburbs, 
sprawling  mile  upon  unplanned  mile  across 
our  countryside,  removing  working  people 
ever  farther  from  their  places  of  employ- 
ment, stealing  from  the  central  cities  vast 
segments  of  the  middle-income  families 
which  are  a  prlnclpi.l  source  of  their  tax 
revenue,  killing  our  transit  systems  with 
a  surfeit  of  automobiles,  and  strangling 
downtow  1  areas  in  networks  of  traffic- 
Jammed  streets. 

Nor  have  the  slept  taken  to  correct  this 
situation  had  the  retuits  intended. 

Public  housing,  intended  to  eradicate  the 
slums,  not  only  has  not  kept  up  the  race 
against  the  spread  of  urban  blight;  it  has 
on  occasion  turned  Into  slum  itself. 

Freeway  systems  Intended  to  solve  the 
traffic  problems  of  the  inner  city  have  rather 
merely  Increased  th(!  flow  of  automobiles 
downtown,  poisoned  the  air  with  noxious  ex- 
haust fumes,  and  replaced  the  already  sparse 
greenery  of  cities  wl'Ji  Jungles  of  concrete. 

Title  I  developments,  haUed  as  a  means  of 
restoring  portions  ot  the  cities'  lost  tax 
base,  have  too  often  resulted  only  in  depriv- 
ing innocent  {>eople  o'  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses and  replacing  usable  buildings  with 
tracts  of  bombed-out  blocks  which  stand 
vacant  and  untaxable  for  years  and  finally 
provide  vast  profits  tc  private  entrepreneurs. 

I  do  not  intend  these  criticisms  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  att^ick  on  the  strategies 
which  have  been  developed  in  our  efforts 
to  build  ourselves  nitlonal  and  attractive 
communities  in  which  to  live  and  work.  I 
have  studied  the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference,  many 
of  which  use  current  programs  as  a  Jump- 
ing off  point,  and  can  say  that  most  of  the 
recommendations  I  can  suppw-t  without 
quallQcatlon. 

But  I  am  troubled  liy  the  fact  that  liberal 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  housing 
America,  the  type  of  approach  I  take  these 
recommendations  to  l>e,  have  tended  to  be- 
come frozen  Into  their  own  kind  of  ortho- 


do3cy.  Obviously  existing  programs  need 
more  money.  But  also — perhaps  even 
more — we  need  creative  new  approaches  to 

these  problems. 

I'm  not  an  exjjert  on  housing  problems.  I 
have  no  completely  worked-out  set  of  pro- 
posals In  my  briefcase  which  I  can  sell  to 
you  tonight.  All  I  have  are  a  few  thoughts 
which  may  stimulate  you,  who  are  the  ex- 
perts, and  grow  in  time  Into  new  plans  and 
programs. 

First  let  me  remind  you  of  those  figures 
I  mentioned  In  passing  earlier.  Present  esti- 
mates are  that  the  United  States  will  grow 
to  300  million  persons  in  the  next  40  years. 
Since  existing  housing  Is  Inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  our  present  population,  we 
know  right  now  that  In  these  four  decades 
we  must  build  new  dwelling  places  for  at 
least  120  million  people.  We  know  we  can- 
not do  this  by  rampantly  destroying  exist- 
ing housing  without  multiplying  our  prob- 
lem manifold. 

Americans  are  the  most  wasteful  people 
on  earth.  We  are  the  Nation  which  devised 
the  throwaway  milk  carton,  the  paper  plate, 
the  nonreflllable  tin  can.  We  have  gone 
further  than  that,  developing  the  automo- 
bile with  built-in  obsolescence,  the  furni- 
ture which  scarcely  hangs  on  to  its  veneer 
till  It's  paid  for,  the  refrigerator,  stove  and 
washing  machine  guaranteed  to  be  out  of 
fashion  in  5  years'  time.  And  now  we  are 
moving  In  the  direction  of  the  automati- 
cally obsolescent  house.  In  Europe,  to  which 
so  many  Amerlcaiis  travel  to  find  the  beauty 
tbey  cannot  find  at  home,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  finding  families  occupying  houses 
300  and  400  years  old.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  docilely 
learning  the  dictum  that  If  a  house  is  sec- 
ondhand it  must  be  inferior  and  If  it's 
been  built  more  than  25  years  it  must  be 
getting  ready  to  fall  down. 

What  lies  behind  this  mania  for  consump- 
tion, consumption,  consumption?  Sim- 
ple. The  beUef  that  high  consumption  will 
keep  our  manufacturers  churning  out  goods 
and  hence  counteract  tendencies  toward  un- 
employment. But  once  again  I  remind 
you— Just  40  years  from  now  we  are  going 
to  need  new  dweUlng  units  for  120  million 
new  Americans.  I  tell  you  we  can't  afford 
to  let  existing  housing  decay  and  then  be 
torn  down  for  as  yet  un  thought -of  urban 
renewal  plans.  In  my  more  nightmarish 
moments  I  wonder  where  those  millions  of 
board-f'  -t  of  lumber,  those  countless  tons 
of  clay  for  bricks,  those  endless  bags  of  ce- 
ment needed  Just  for  the  houses  of  that  120 
million  are  going  to  come  from. 

No,  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  pre- 
serve what  we  have  and  build  upKjn  it. 

We  must  ponder  long  and  hard  before  we 
kill  existing  neighborhoods.  Carelessly  up- 
rooting people  from  a  neighborhood  In  which 
they  have  lived  a  lifetime  in  order  to  replace 
their  houses  with  something  better  may  in- 
deed provide  sounder  buildings  and  spruce 
up  the  area.  But  too  often  it  scatters 
around  the  city  confused  and  resentful  peo- 
ple who  vent  their  Justified  hostlUties  upon 
their  new  dwelling  places  and  cause  more 
slums. 

One  time  when  famiUes  moved  to  public 
housing  developments,  they  went  volun- 
tarily, hoping  they  were  finaUy  getting  the 
break  that  would  permit  them  to  build 
themselves  a  new  and  better  life.  Now,  too 
often,  they  go  because  the  place  they  lived 
in  previously  is  being  torn  down  and  public 
housing  is  all  they  can  afford.  Construction 
specifications  of  public  housing  units  fre- 
quently are  an  Insult  to  the  tenants.  No 
doors  on  the  closets,  no  baseboards  on  the 
walls  have  become  symbolic  of  project  liv- 
ing. What  wonder  is  It  that  projects  go 
sour  and  decay  from  the  inside  out? 

Would  not  the  cost  be  less  In  the  long  run, 
when  renewal  of  a  neighborhood  seems  in- 
dicated, to  plan   It  honestly,  step   by  step. 


with  the  residents  of  tlie  area,  to  carry  It  out 
plat  by  plat  with  a  Judicious  mixing  of  vest- 
pocket  low-income  projects.  jM^vatcly  fi- 
nanced middle-  and  upper-income  units 
and  rehabilitation  and  retention  of  the  bulk 
of  the  existing  structures?  Then  persons 
necessarily  displaced  could  Just  move  across 
the  street,  retaining  unbroken  their  neigh- 
borhood ties,  and  when  the  renewal  Job 
reached  completion,  could  sit  back  proud  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  themselves  had 
made  their  neighborhood  what  it  was. 

Perhaps  we  should  take  a  new  look  at  the 
consequences  of  our  taxing  systems,  devis- 
ing means  of  encouraging  desirable  trends  in 
housing.  Do  we  want  homeowners  to  keep 
their  residences  in  tiptop  shape?  Perhaps 
we  should  permit  tax  deductions  for  home 
improvements? 

E>o  we  want  to  launch  an  attack  on  profit- 
eers in  slum  real  estate? 

Perhaps  we  should  change  tlie  tax  laws  to 
forbid  real  estate  Investors  from  depreciating 
the  same  piece  of  property  again  and  again 
as  it  goes  from  hand  to  hand.  Perhaps  we 
should  determine  a  slum  building's  value 
for  property  tax  purposes  not  on  the  basis 
of  its  worth  as  a  structure  but  rather  on  the 
potential  worth  of  the  land  It  occupies  and 
the  rental  Income  it  produces. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  an  example  reported 
recently  in  Look  magazine  of  how  our  pres- 
ent tax  laws  stimulate  the  spread  of  sUsms. 
An  Investor  purchased  a  6-apartinent 
building  In  Chicago  for  $25,000,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  plasterboard  and  chicken  wire 
he  converted  It  into  a  24-apartment  struc- 
ture housing  72  people.  Rental  collections 
of  more  than  $1,800  a  month  enabled  him  to 
recover  the  full  amount  of  his  equity  In  less 
than  18  months.  He  was  aided  In  his  dep- 
redations by  depreciation,  available  only  to 
Investors,  not  to  homeowners,  and  by  the 
tax  base  on  a  building  with  a  market  value 
of  only  $25,000. 

Are  we  convinced  that  owner -occupied 
property  is  generally  better  maintained  than 
property  owned  by  Investors?  Then  perhaps 
we  would  be  wise  to  provide  Oovernment 
Insured  mortgages  on  houses  of  all  vintages, 
not  Just  on  recently  built  ones. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  Americans  are 
not  overly  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  own- 
ership of  property  in  fee  simple.  Perhaps  we 
could  make  our  Government  dollars  go  fur- 
ther if  Instead  of  buying  properties  In  en- 
tirety before  redeveloping  them,  our  redevel- 
opment authorities  Just  purchased  selected 
rights  within  the  affected  areas.  This  type 
of  control  would  be  cheaper  than  outright 
seizure,  yet  more  effective  than  zoning  ordi- 
nances. For  example,  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  open  spaces  between  built- 
up  areas  are  to  be  desired.  Yet  we  cannot 
by  zoning  fiat  declare  that  there  shall  be 
no  subdivision  of  a  given  tract  of  land  If  Its 
location  Justifies  it.  And  the  cost  ol  buying 
the  section  for  park  land  appears  to  the 
affected  municipality  to  be  prohibitive.  Per- 
haps in  this  case  we  should  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  buying  not  the  entire  tract  but 
only  the  right  to  subdivide  it. 

Are  we  concerned  that  the  natural  l-aders 
graduate  from  low-income  housing  projects 
leaving  a  vacuum  behind  them  because 
their  Incomes  increase  beyond  the  maximums 
permitted?  Perhaps  we  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  abolishing  these  Income  re- 
strictions to  residents  already  In  the  proj- 
ects, raising  the  rent  Instead. 

Do  private  real  estate  operators  really  need 
that  guaranteed  20-percent  gap  between  gov- 
ernmentally  subsidized  rents  and  the  bot- 
tom ol  the  private  rental  market?  Let's  fixid 
out. 

Do  our  cities  need  all  these  freeways? 
Lewis  Mumford,  who  sometimes  seems  to  be 
a  voice  crying  alone  in  the  wilderness,  has 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the  foot  Is  the 
most  efficient  mode  of  transportation  and 
urged  that  our  cities  be  planned  for 
pedestrians. 
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I  dont  know  what  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are.  As  I  said,  I  have  studied  your 
legislative  recommendations  and  found  them 
good.  More  money  Is  obviously  needed  for 
all  our  housing  programs.  Special  concern 
must  obviously  be  given  to  the  needs  of  our 
older  people.  Especially,  I  can  salute  your 
backing  of  the  proposed  creation  of  a  De- 
partme  It  of  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment. In  such  a  department  I  can  see 
some  of  these  problems  being  considered. 

But  most  especially  I  want  to  leave  you 
tonight  with  a  challenge.  I  want  to  chal- 
lenge you  to  the  problem  of  building  a 
rational  city,  a  city  devoid  of  racial,  religious, 
or  even  economic  segregation.  There  Is  no 
reason  for  low-income.  middle-Income.  high- 
Income  families  to  live  each  !n  their  own 
area.  So  far  as  this  segregation  Is  caused  by 
custom  we  can  only  preach  against  It,  But, 
surely,  If  it  results  directly  from  our  own 
existing  housing  programs,  we  can  change 
the  legislation  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Finally,  I  would  leave  with  you  this  quota- 
tion from  the  poet  T.  S.  Eliot,  the  relevance 
of  which  to  planning  was  seen  not  by  me  but 
by  Staughton  Lynd  writing  In  Commentary 
magazine : 

"When  the  stranger  says,  'What  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  city?' 

Do  you  huddle  close  together  because  you 
love  each  other? 

What  will  you  answer?  'We  all  dwell  to- 
gether 

To  make  money  from  each  other'  or 

'This  is  a  community'." 


Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty — National 
President  of  AWRT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

or    MICHIC^M 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  4.  1961 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  those  of  us  who  represent 
the  various  States  of  the  Union  to  voice 
our  pride  in  the  men  and  women  from 
our  States  who  are  appointed  to  posi- 
tions of  importance  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  Michigan's  most  illustrious  citi- 
zens. She  is  not  in  a  policymaking  posi- 
tion in  the  Government,  but  she  is  one 
of  the  powers  just  the  same. 

Known  and  admired  nationwide  as 
"The  Duches.s."  Esther  Van  Wagoner 
Tufty  is  a  member  of  a  prominent, 
civic-minded  Michigan  family.  But 
through  her  own  talents  and  energy  she 
has  risen,  professionally,  to  the  top 
ranks  not  only  in  the  newspaper  world 
but  also  in  radio  and  television. 

At  the  present  time,  she  is  serving  as 
the  national  president  of  American 
Women  in  Radio  and  Television.  This 
nonprofit  professional  organization  of 
1,600  women  working  as  broadcasters, 
executives,  administrators,  and  creative 
personnel  in  radio  and  television,  is  cur- 
rently holding  its  10th  annual  conven- 
tion in  Washington,  As  friends  of  ours 
we  bid  them  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  excellent  article  that 


appeared  in  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun 
of  Tuesday,  April  11,  1961.  It  tells  the 
Interesting  story  of  Esther  Van  Wagoner 
Tufty. 

She  is  fair  and  able  and  she  asks  no 
special  favors. 

There  ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Apr.  11. 

1961] 
Ottb    Interesting    Neighbors:     Esther    Van 

Wagoner  Tuft  t — N  o  r  t  h  Virginia's 

•  Duchess  "   Has  Many    Viewpoints 
(By  Janet  Green) 

Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  Is  a  woman 
who  lives  In  a  state  of  constant  crisis.  Her 
journalistic  career  has  been  filled  with  con- 
tinuous excitement.  To  begin  with,  she  was 
born  during  a  crisis — the  first  cyclone  to 
strike  Tu.scola  County,  Mich.  Coming  from 
a  pioneering  family  that  has  left  Its  Impact 
In  the  realm  of  politics,  Mrs.  Tufty's  tall, 
blond,  regal  appearance  Is  characteristic  of 
her  fathers  Dutch  ancestry.  Appropriately, 
she  Is  aflectlonately  known  as  "The  Duchess." 

As  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
women  Journalists,  she  covers  politics  and 
International  relations  from  her  viewpoint. 
In  the  Niition's  Capital. 

Early  la  her  career,  when  she  had  Just 
been  elevated  to  the  exalted  position  of 
managlnfr  editor  for  former  U.S.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Charles  G,  Dawes'  newspaper,  the  Evan- 
ston  News-Index,  Mr.  Dawes  Is  said  to  have 
remarked  boastfully  that  he  had  not  only  a 
woman  editor,  but  the  only  Democrat  In 
the  GOP  stronghold  along  the  north  shore 
of  Chicago  running  his  paper. 

During  the  first  week  In  this  new  Job, 
the  linotype  operators  went  on  strike  for 
higher  wages.  As  they  left  the  composing 
room,  they  took  with  them  all  of  the  letter 
••e's" — the  most  frequently  used  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Undaunted  with  this  crisis. 
Editor  Tufty  rushed  around  Chicago  begging, 
borrowing,  and  buying  all  the  "e's"  she  could 

find. 

The  paper  was  published,  but  In  retro- 
spect. Mrs.  Tufty  says  "I  wish  I  had  printed 
It  without  'e's,'  for  It  would  now  be  a 
collector's  Item." 

She  began  her  news  bureau  In  Washington 
26  years  ago  with  a  string  of  26  Michigan 
papers.  It  has  developed  into  a  flourishing, 
well-established  bureau,  servicing  papers 
abroad  as  well  as  In  this  country.  Addi- 
tionally, she  Is  outstanding  on  the  lecture 
platform  and  tours  the  country  under  the 
auspices  of  W.  Colston  Leigh.  Inc. 

Her  first  radio  news  show  "Tufty  Topics" 
was  a  series  of  crises.  She  recalls  the  day 
the  Canadian  Ambassador  was  supposed  to 
be  Interviewed,  but  at  the  last  minute  was 
called  to  the  White  House  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

What  to  do? 

Undaunted,  radio  commentator  Tufty 
grabbed  her  taxi  driver  en  route  from  her 
office  In  the  National  Press  Building  to  the 
studio  j^nd  put  him  on  the  air. 

"After  all,  Washington  taxi  drivers  are  sup- 
posed t>3  be  a  good  news  source,"  said  the 
resourceful  Emchess.  "He  would  .  have 
sounded  better,  though.  If  he  had  been  more 
used  to  his  new  store  teeth  which  caused  an 
odd  whistle  through  the  entire  interview," 
she  reminisced. 

Mrs.  Tufty's  flair  for  being  on  the  spot 
when  news  breaks  paid  off  when  she  cov- 
ered the  1952  presidential  convention  In 
Chicago  as  a  member  of  the  NBC  television 
staff.  She  held  In  reserve  one  of  the  then 
scarce  TV  cameras  for  7  hours — standing 
by  on  her  hunch  that  the  switch  from  Taft 
to  Elsenhower  would  break  In  a  Michigan 
caucus.    And  It  did.  at  2  a.m. 

She  liad  been  on  NBC's  staff  at  all  presi- 
dential conventions  since  that  time. 


Another  exciting  crisis:  She  was  the  only 
woman  rep)orter  aboard  Presidential  Candi- 
date Dewey's  "Victory  Special"  train  when 
It  was  wrecked,  and  Is  consequently  a  mem- 
ber of  Tom  Dewey's  "Castle  Rock  Survivors 
Club."  In  memory  of  this  event,  the  de- 
feated candidate's  autographed  photo  hangs 
In  a  prominent  spot  on  the  office  wall. 

Lord  Halifax.  British  Ambassador  to 
Washington  in  1942,  set  the  wheels  In  motion 
for  another  of  her  crises  when  he  Invited 
the  EXuchess  to  go  to  England  as  a  speaker, 
a  consultant  on  American  British  relations 
In  the  port  towns  where  the  Ol's  were  land- 
ing, and  to  broadcast  back  to  America  over 
BBC  what  was  going  on  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain  from  her  viewpoint.  Her  assignment 
took  her  to  the  most  dangerous  spot,  which, 
of  course,  resulted  In  some  exclusive  news 
stories.  She  calls  this  the  most  dangerous 
and  yet  most  rewarding  period  of  her  life. 
As  a  foreign  correspondent  In  20  countries, 
she  has  witnessed  and  reported  many  critical 
events.  One  of  the  few  women  to  fly  the 
Berlin  airlift,  her  flight  was  buzzed  by  the 
Commies.  At  this  fearful  moment  it  was 
discovered  all  aboard  had  parachutes  except 
the  Duchess,  who  was  sitting  calmly  on  top 
of  10  tons  of  coal  being  moved  by  the  mili- 
tary aircraft  from  Wiesbaden  to  Templehof 
Airport  In  Berlin. 

Foreign  Correspondent  Tufty  has  been  out 
of  the  country  every  year  for  the  past  20 
on  news  gathering  trips.  This  year  she 
hopes  to  visit  India  and  Africa.  Her  elder 
son,  Harold,  is  cultural  attach*  at  the  US. 
Embassy  In  Abidjan.  Ivory  Coast;  her  other 
son,  James,  Is  In  the  advertising  business  In 
Los  Angeles.    She  has  four  grandchildren. 

Named  "Viewpoints."  because  Mrs  Tufty's 
objective  reporting  Insists  there  is  more 
than  one.  the  Georgian  colonial  house  In 
which  she  lives  Is  on  a  point  overlooking  an 
especially  wide  part  of  the  Potomac  acro-ss 
from  Broad  Creek,  Md..  midway  between 
Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  house  has  a  harmonious  combination 
of  elegance  and  personal  reflections  of  the 
vlvld.  va'led  and  active  life  of  the  owner. 
It  Is  livable  and  most  comfortable:  "It  could 
belong  to  no  one  but  Esther. "  her  friends 
agree. 

It  contains  everything  from  her  grand- 
mother's corner  cupboard  to  a  drum  from 
Haiti.  Her  two  twin  Japanese  procclaln  pil- 
lars, now  made  into  lamps,  are  In  contrast 
to  the  bibelots  that  came  from  such  far- 
flung  places  as  the  Netherlands  and  "down 
under  "  Australia.  The  42-foot  living  room 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  front  of  the  house 
overlooking  the  river.  Three  seU  of  glass 
doors  open  out  Into  the  brick  terrace  where 
her  many  friends  from  the  worlds  of  politics, 
government  and  diplomacy  are  to  be  found 
of  a  summers  evening  having  lively  argu- 
ments on  what's  going  on  In  the  world. 

Viewpoints  has  been  opened  to  the  public 
In  the  past  on  the  Virginia  garden  tours 
when  visitors  have  noted  that  Mrs.  Tufty 
avoids  anything  resembling  a  formal  garden 
She  wants  flowers  blooming  from  the  first 
crocus  to  the  last  rose  of  summer.  There  are 
always  blooms  around  the  Illy  pond.  An 
extensive  rose  garden  Is  a  favorite.  Boxwood 
surrounds  the  front  lawn  and  the  two  prlae 
possessions  are  planted  near  the  hotise.  One 
Is  a  gorgeous  magnolia,  the  farewell  gift 
from  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 
Women  In  Radio  and  Television  when  she 
retired  as  president  of  that  group  and  the 
Michigan  maple  that  marks  the  day  she 
moved  Into  the  historic  home  7  springs  ago. 
She  formerly  lived  In  another  historic  house 
in  Alexandria. 

As  the  national  head  of  AWRT.  President 
Tufty  Is  busy  planning  for  their  10th  an- 
niversary convention  which  will  be  held  In 
Washington  at  the  Statler-Hllton.  May  4  to 
7.  A  number  of  northern  Virginians  are 
among  the  nationwide  membership  of  1.600 
who  will  participate. 
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How  does  she  combine  being  the  president 
of  a  national  organization — she  Is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Women 'f  National  Press  Club — 
serve  on  numerous  committees  such  as  the 
American  Newspaper  Women's  Club,  WNPC 
merger  project  and  on  President  Kennedy's 
Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  with  a  busy  lecture  and 
journalistic  career  and  being  the  mistress 
of  a  mansion  on  the-  Potomac? 

"I  don't  combine  them,  I  mix  them,  and 
the  mixture  results  In  a  busy,  exciting  way 
of  life." 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  lun  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
Join  in  the  tribute  to  Esther  Van 
Wagoner  Tufty.  I  know  that  she  is  a 
stanch  Democrat  in  her  politics.  Her 
father.  I  beUeve,  v.as  a  former  Grovemor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  make  a  correction,  it  was  her 
brother  who  was  a  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  It  Is  true  that 
in  all  her  work  she  has  been  extremely 
fair.  She  graces  the  office  of  president 
of  American  Women  in  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision. I  had  the  pleasure  this  noon  of 
meeting  with  a  g:roup  of  these  women, 
who  are  present  in  the  city  for  their  na- 
tional convention.  We  are  glad  to  have 
them  here.  We  congratulate  them  on 
the  leadership  they  have  selected  in 
Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty. 

Mr.  HART,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  being  so  for- 
tunate as  having  been  invited  to  be  with 
this  group  this  afternoon.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  kind  remarks  he  made 
with  reference  t<)  Esther  Van  Wagoner 
Tufty. 


Poland's   Constitutiofi  Day 


with  ministerial  responsibility  and  bi- 
ennial parliaments.  Invidious  class  dis- 
tinctions were  abolished.  The  humble 
townsman  might  now  own  land,  or  enter 
the  ranks  of  state  or  church,  privileges 
formerly  open  only  to  the  gentry.  The 
protection  of  law  was  extended  to  the 
peasants,  and  serfdom  was  mitigated 
with  a  view  to  its  eventual  abolition. 
Absolute  religious  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed, and  provisions  for  periodical 
reform  by  subsequent  parliaments  were 
also  embodied  in  this  Constitution. 

But  this  most  liberal  and  progressive 
document  was  to  be  short  lived.  Some 
magnates  who  could  not  accept  the  new 
order  of  things  sought  Russian  assist- 
ance, and  Catherine  the  Great  was  only 
too  happy  to  oblige.  Prussia,  a  supposed 
ally,  left  Poland  in  the  lurch.  Betrayed 
but  not  broken,  the  tiny  Polish  Army  put 
up  a  spirited  resistance,  but  eventually 
the  struggle  was  lost,  and  the  second 
partition  of  Poland  took  place. 

But  neither  that  partition  nor  the  sub- 
sequent travails  through  which  Poland 
was  to  pass  have  ever  been  able  to  kill 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  lives  in  Polish 
hearts.  That  historic  truth  is  being  re- 
discovered by  Poland's  Communist  mas- 
ters today.  Poland's  Government  may 
be  100  percent  Communist,  Poland's 
people  are  not.  Poland's  Government 
may  adopt  policies  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  but  Poland's  people  are  friendly. 
Indeed,  if  a  free  plebiscite  were  to  be 
held  today  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Poland  would  opt  for  the  West? 

To  keep  this  spirit  of  liberty  alive  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we  in  the  United  States 
should  commemorate  this  great  anni- 
versary of  Polish  freedom,  and  take  this 
occasion  for  renewed  expression  of  our 
faith  that  Poland  will  once  again  be  free. 


EXTENSIC'N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1961 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  intention  that  these  remarks 
commemorating  Poland's  Constitution 
Day  be  included  in  the  Record  on  the 
appropriate  anniversary  day  which  was 
yesterday,  May  3.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
called  away  from  the  floor  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  include  them.  It  does 
not  lessen  my  appreciation  of  Poland's 
continual  fight  for  freedom. 

In  the  lives  of  all  nations  there  is 
always  one  day  that  more  than  any  other 
symbolizes  the  national  spirit.  For  Po- 
land it  is  her  Constitution  Day,  cele- 
brated on  May  S  for  170  years  this  year. 

Poland's  Constitution  Day  commemo- 
rates the  Constitution  of  1791.  In  that 
year  Poland  made  a  great,  almost  con- 
vulsive effort  to  free  herself  from  an 
outmoded  political  and  social  system. 
The  "4  years'  sejm,"  or  Parliament,  led 
by  men  of  great  force  of  character  and 
capacity,  adopted  the  Constitution  we 
celebrate  today.  It  converted  Poland 
into  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy. 


Health  Care  for  Ibe  Aged:  Profound 
Issues  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  this  week  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerces  49th 
annual  meeting  here  in  Washington. 
The  subject  of  my  talk  was  health  care 
for  the  aged  and  how  this  care  can  best 
be  provided  in  America. 

This  subject,  and  the  legislative  pro- 
posals that  have  grown  out  of  it,  raise 
many  fundamental  questions,  profound 
issues  which  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  total  cost, 
not  just  the  dollar  cost,  but  the  cost  in 
decreased  quality  of  the  medical  care 
for  all  Americans  and  the  effect  upon 
the  dollar  benefits  under  social  security, 
that  meeting  the  particular  problem  by 
placing  health  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  would  bring. 


I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  introduce 
this  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Health  Care  BENErrrs  for  the  Aged 
(Speech  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cthtis,  Rep- 
resentative, St.  Louis  County-South  St. 
Louis,  at  the  health  care  luncheon  of  the 
49th  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  May  2,  1961,  at  the  Statler- 
Hllton  Hotel,  Washington,  DC.) 

The  new  administration's  propwsal  for 
health  care  benefits  for  aged  under  social 
security,  and  other  proposals  In  this  and 
earlier  Congresses,  have  certain  features  In 
common.     The  more  Important  of  these  are: 

1.  Use  tax  money  by  drawing  on  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fund,  not  to  pay  bene- 
fits In  cash,  but  to  pay  for  certain  specified 
health  and  medical  care  services. 

2.  Such  service  benefits  would  be  provided 
t<3  some  people  under  social  security,  usually 
the  aged,  those  65  and  over. 

3.  Require  contractual  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  certain 
suppliers  of  health  care,  which  would  em- 
body negotiated  prices  for  federally  approved 
services  and  treatment. 

I  agree  with  the  moderator  on  the  mis- 
representations made  about  these  proposals. 
Currently,  some  are  saying  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  Is  really  a  very  simple  one. 
They  say  they  are  proposing  merely  to  use 
social  security  as  a  useful  device  for  collect- 
ing money  to  pay  for  health  care  for  the 
aged.  They  go  on  to  point  out  that  It  Is 
the  same  device  used  by  Insurance  companies 
In  providing  health  Insurance  protection. 

The  Issue  is  not  this  simple  and  advocates 
of  the  proposal  know  It  Is  not.  There  are 
a  number  of  Issues,  profound  Issues,  raising 
several  questions  that  all  Americans  should 
ask,  and  have  the  answers  to. 

For  example,  has  a  national  need,  a  na- 
tional problem,  arisen  because  our  present 
system  of  health  care  has  faUed  and  thus 
requires  Federal  Intervention?  Is  Insur- 
ance protection  against  the  cost  of  Illness 
out  of  reach  of  most  people? 

Is  the  quality  of  health  care  and  avail- 
ability of  health  facilities  deficient  and 
declining?  Would  all  aged  be  provided  for 
without  discrimination?  Can  health  care 
benefits  through  social  security  be  provided 
for  the  aged  only,  and  be  stopped  at  that 
point?  Will  the  ultimate  tax  costs  of  such 
a  program  seriously  Jeopardize  the  existing 
social  security  cash  benefit  program?  Will 
the  costs  be  no  greater  than  what  we  now 
Bpend  through  private  arrangements,  and 
through  local.  State  and  Federal  programs? 

In  answer  to  such  questions,  I  want  to 
give  some  of  the  reasons  I  am  opposed  to 
any  kind  of  health  care  benefits  being  Ini- 
tiated In  social  security,  or  In  any  other  pay- 
roll tax  arrangement. 

Initiating  any  kind  of  health  care  service 
benefiU  In  social  security  for  those  65  and 
over  cannot  be  stopped,  I  believe,  short  of 
a  comprehensive  health  and  medical  care 
program  for  everyone  under  social  security 
regardless  of  age.  The  administration  bill, 
H.R.  4222,  for  example,  will  provide  certain 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  home-health 
services  to  people  65  and  older  who  are 
under  social  security.  Within  a  relatively 
short  time  many  of  these  individuals  would 
find  that,  while  they  didn't  have  to  go  to  the 
hospital  or  to  a  nursing  home,  they  never- 
theless had  costly  expenses  for  health  care, 
such  as  drugs,  other  medicines,  surgery,  and 
so  forth.  In  other  words,  they  would  find 
the  administration  proposal  did  nothing  for 
them.  Congress  would  soon  be  urged  to 
expand  the  kinds  of  services  provided. 

That  bin  would  do  nothing  for  other  social 
security  beneficiaries,  Euch  as  a  widowed 
mother  and  her  children.  If  one  group  of 
social  security  beneficiaries,  the  aged,  are  re- 
ceiving this  kind  of  protection,  wouldn't  It 
be  logical  to  extend  It  to  younger  bene- 
ficiaries?    And    how    about   those   receiving 
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tocial  s«cuntj-  disability  benefits?  Wouldn't 
ic  be  Ju£t  a*  logical  to  provide  the  same 
heaiih  and  medical  care  services  to  them? 
And  who  could  possibly  need  them  more? 

These  proposals  do  not  restrict  these 
health  care  eervKres  to  those  65  and  over  who 
have  retired,  but  would  provide  them  for 
those  of  retirement  age,  even  though  they 
may  be  working  full  time,  perhaps  making 
the  best  pay  in  their  lives.  I  feel  confident 
Congresc  could  not  long  provide  any  health 
care  service  to  some  people  who  are  working. 
Just  because  they  are  at  least  65,  and  deny 
It  to  other  workers  under  social  security  who 
are  younger  tiian  65. 

If  we  once  start  down  this  road,  the  final 
result  Is  obvious  to  me.  And  former  Con- 
gressman Forand  stated  in  January  that 
aft^r  they  get  their  foot  In  the  door,  they 
can  then  expand  the  program. 

Experience  shows  that  providing  health 
care  services  on  a  seemingly  free  basis  In- 
evitably results  in  overutillzation.  and  thus 
increases  cost.  For  example,  in  Saskatche- 
wan, the  average  hospital  utilization  rate 
prior  to  1947  for  those  65  and  over  was  the 
same  as  in  this  country;  2I2  days  per  year. 
Tcxiay,  they  have  a  State-operated  program 
for  the  aged  and  the  average  utilization  per 
aged  is  8  d.iys.  three  times  as  great.  Mean- 
while, the  U.S.  utillzaUon  rate  for  the  older 
people  remains  about  2  Vi  days. 

We  can  turn  to  the  experience  In  Great 
Britain  with  the  national  health  service 
program,  where  the  average  hospital  stay 
for  their  population  is  nearly  three  times 
what  it  is  in  this  country. 

Social  security  health  care  benefits  can 
jeopardi7e  the  financial  soundness  of  our 
present  jash  benefit  program.  The  present 
program  will  require  9-percent  taxes  on 
payroll  by  1969.  This  Is  provided  In  the 
existing  Law.  If  we  start  health  care  serv- 
ice In  social  security,  with  Its  Inevitable  ex- 
pansion to  all  kinds  of  services  and  to  people 
of  all  ages,  the  tax  cost  could  well  be  an- 
other 9  or  10  percent.  Overutillzation 
would  further  Increase  costs  and  tax  re- 
quirements. I  am  seriously  concerned 
whether  workers  and  employers  will  will- 
ingly carry  the  tax  burden  for  the  present 
cash  benefits,  In  addition  to  another  burden 
of  equal  or  greater  size  for  a  universal, 
comprchenslTe  health  and  medical  care 
program. 

The  social  security  health  care  benefits 
proposal  will  achieve  the  same  results  as 
socialized  medicine.  Certainly,  If  any 
services  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  social  se- 
curity system,  the  Federal  Government  must 
see  that  these  services  are  provided  at  fair 
and  reasonable  costs.  Congress  is  duty- 
bound  to  see  that  Federal  funds  are  spent 
efficiently.  All  these  health  care  bills  prop- 
erly Include  a  provision  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  vendors  of  the  health  care  services 
in  respect  to  their  charges.  It  takes  little 
Imagination  to  understand  what  happens 
when  ft  Federal  bureaucracy  gets  Into  the 
business  of  setting  fees  and  price  schedules 
of  health  Institutions. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  own  the  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  so  forth,  as  some  claim  is  necessary  for 
socialized  medicine,  is  a  superficial  detail. 
The  fact  Is.  we  would  end  up  with  Federal 
control  of  our  health  care  Institutions  and 
professions.  Call  It  what  you  will — at  least 
the  Socialist  Party  In  this  country  has 
labeled  the  administration  proposal  "social- 
ized medicine." 

The  soclalizatton  of  medicine  will  Inevi- 
tably lower  the  quality  of  health  care  avail- 
able to  all  of  us.  In  every  civilized  nation 
In  the  world  except  the  United  States,  there 
exists  a  system  of  government  or  socialized 
medicine.  It  Is  no  accident  that  by  comparl- 
g-m  we  excel  all  these  sysr»ms  In  the  quality 


of  medical  care  available  to  otir  population. 
We  know  that  30  years  ago  our  medical  stu- 
dents— in  fact,  medical  students  from  many 
co\mtrl«rs — flocked  to  the  medlrnl  centers  of 
Europe  for  their  education.  Internship,  aixl 
postgraduate  study.  This  was  before  the  day 
that  governmental  S3rstems  were  established 
in  these  western  European  countries. 

Today,  medical  students  the  world  over 
travel,  not  to  Europe,  but  rather  to  the 
United  States.  I  believe  there  Is  one  reason, 
and  only  one  reason,  why  this  Is  so.  It  Is 
because  they  can  come  to  this  country  and 
practice  their  profession  In  complete  free- 
dom. 

In  every  nation  In  the  world  except  our 
own,  the  ratio  of  doctors  to  population  Is  on 
the  decline  with  all  the  adverse  effects  the 
decline  has  upon  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  population.  The  ratio  of  physicians 
per  patient  In  the  United  States  Is  remaining 
steady  at  about  1  to  750  people.  This  Is  de- 
spite the  population  explosion  in  this  coun- 
try since  1940.  Contrast  this  with  Britain, 
for  example.  In  1947 — the  year  before  they 
establLshed  tlieir  national  health  service  pro- 
gram—the ratk)  was  1  to  877.  In  1957,  10 
years  liter,  the  ratio  hr.d  declined  to  1  to  149 
people. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  I  believe  this 
type  of  legislation  Is  bad  for  American.-,  re- 
Kardlef;s  of  age.  Having  social  security  pay 
for  services  provided  to  people  is  a  step  back- 
ward. H  R.  4222  would  Increase  social  se- 
curity taxes  to  raise  more  benefit  money. 
However,  this  would  not  be  paid  out  in  cash 
so  each  beneficiary  could  ixse  It  as  he  sees 
fit  to  meet  his  own  special  needs.  Rather, 
the  Federal  Government  would  decide  how 
this  money  Is  to  be  used — for  selected  hos- 
plt.U,  nursing  home  and  other  health  care. 
Denial  of  the  freedom  to  choose  would  de- 
stroy the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  every 
beneficiary. 

A  curious  phenomenon  to  me  Is  to  find 
organized  labor  In  the  forefront  endorsing 
this  denial  of  freedom  of  choice — when  I 
recall  why  they  were  equally  enthusiastic 
2  years  ago  In  their  support  of  the  new 
health  insurance  program  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  for  all  Members  of  Congress. 
May  I  refer  you  to  their  committee  testi- 
mony— and  to  their  pamphlet  entitled 
•Lobor  Looks  at  Congress,  1959.'"  Their 
number  one  argument  In  support  of  this 
plan  was  that  It  preserved  individual  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Any  compulsory  health-care  program  will 
snuff  out  Innovation  and  experimentation 
for  developing  better  methods  of  health 
care.  It  will  also  squeeze  out  private  enter- 
prise and  voluntary  group  efforts  which  have 
been  devising  new  forms  of  Insurance  pro- 
tection against  the  cost  of  Illness. 

I  want  to  close  by  emphasizing  that  this  is 
not  a  case  of  being  against  something.  We 
do  have  a  health-care  sjrstem  In  our  society 
today.  It  Is  the  greatest  In  the  history  oX 
the  world.  We  need  to  get  across  to  the  peo- 
ple the  various  factors  that  have  made  It  the 
best. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  social  security  approach  have 
made  every  effort  to  cleverly  undermine  the 
people's  confidence  In  our  present  system  of 
health  care.  They  have  attacked  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  medical  profession,  of  the  drug 
profession,  of  our  hospitals,  of  the  Insurance 
companies,  all  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  our  present  advancements  and  upon 
whom  we  must  rely  for  future  progress. 
They  have  attacked  the  Integrity  of  these 
people,  not  their  arguments,  not  their  facts. 
The  p-  oblem  of  our  older  people  in  ob- 
taining adequate  health  care  Is  not  Just  a 
problem  of  their  personal  budget.  Indeed, 
the  main  problem  they  face  Is  the  same 
problem  we  all  face  In  the  health  field.     It 


Is  ibe  problem  of  medical  science  continu- 
ing to  advance,  to  find  new  cures,  new 
dru^s,  new  methods  of  treating  health 
problems.  It  is  the  problem  of  getting  new 
hospitals,  new  equipment,  new  techniques. 
It  is  the  problem  of  spreading  quality  ad- 
vancement In  these  areas,  quantitatively 
throughout  our  society. 

When  we  boll  the  matter  down  to  where 
the  real  needs  are,  we  find  they  are  quite 
within  the  capabilities  of  our  present  pro- 
grams to  deal  with — and  not  in  a  degrad- 
ing way  as  some  of  the  promoters  of  the 
social  security  approach  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

By  1970,  12' i  million  will  have  Joined  the 
aged  group.  The  proportion  of  the  aged 
with  health  insurance  protection  will  have 
Increased  from  60  to  more  than  80  percent. 
I  hope  we  will  not  establish  a  compulsory 
program  In  perpetuity  to  deal  with  a  tem- 
porary,  transitional  situation. 


Smart  Young  Newcomers    Sell 
Coniervative   View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or  irxw  TOBK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1961 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
MaF  1961  issue  of  the  respected  maga- 
zine Nations  Business,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  some  of  our  58  new 
Menabers  of  the  87th  Congress.  Many  of 
these  Members  have  already  distin- 
gxiished  themselves  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. They  have  impressed  all  of  us,  I 
believe,  with  their  intelligence,  self- 
assurance,  judgment,  and  zeal.  In  my 
opinion,  they  have  injected  vital  new 
blood  into  some  of  our  hardening  ar- 
teries in  the  Congress.  After  obsei-ving 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  for  4 
months.  I  have  a  distinct  feeling  that 
they  may  be  doing  their  bit  to  give  the 
Congress  some  new  and  healthier  ar- 
teries before  very  long.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  this  fine  magazine  article : 

Smart  Young  NrwcoMEKS  Sell  Co>fSEBVATTVE 
View — New  TRE^fD?      Old  Hands   at  Capi- 
tol Belixve  Thise  Nrw  Conckessmew  Sig- 
nal Swing  Awat   From  Federalization 
Lanky,  36-year-old  freshman  Congressman 
Jim    Battin,    of    Montana,    strode    Into    the 
ornate,  hlgh-ceilinged  offices  of  Republican 
House  Leader  Charles  Halleck  one  day  early 
In  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

"I  want  you  to  know,  sir,"  he  said  to  the 
conservative  veteran  GOP  leader,  "that  I  will 
be  with  you  on  most  Issues.  But  on  other 
Issues  I  won't  be.  because  I'm  Just  not  that 
liberal." 

Across  Capitol  Hill  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Old  House  Office  BuUdlng  a  few  weeks 
later.  39-year-old  Don  Bruce,  of  Indiana, 
another  new  Member  of  the  House,  calmly 
dictated  a  letter  to  a  labor  union  leader  In 
his  home  district.  The  union  chief  had 
urged  Representative  Bruce  to  back  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  program  to  "keep 
America  moving." 

"I  Intend  to  keep  America  moving."  dic- 
tated Mr.  Bruce,  "moving  In  the  path  of 
Individual  liberty  and  In  strengthening  the 
basic  constitutional  system  of  Government." 
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He  flatly  stated  ".hat  Government  should 
"drastically  reduce  the  entire  tax  burden 
and  let  the  honest  laws  of  economics  get  to 
working." 

Warning  your  leader  you  won't  always 
stand  with  him  and  writing  your  constitu- 
ents that  you  disagree  with  them  may  seem 
unwise  politics,  particularly  for  new  Mem- 
bers But  Representatives  Battin  and  Bruce 
don't  see  It  that  way.  Like  many  of  the  58 
first-term  Members  of  the  87th  Congress, 
they  have  both  Independence  and  conserva- 
tism as  part  of  tlielr  makeup.  Not  only  do 
they  have  convlci.lons,  but  they  and  many 
of  their  new  colleagues  have  the  drive  and 
the  know-how  U>  sell  their  beliefs.  They 
are  helping  Inject  new  vigor  Into  the  political 
cause  of  free  enterprise. 

Many  new  Members  of  the  House  In  this 
Congress  are  sharply  conservative  In  contrast 
to  the  86th  Congress  when  most  new  Mem- 
bers were  liberal.  The  change  is  as  drastic 
as  has  been  seen  In  recent  times. 

Moreover,  some  congressional  leaders  not 
only  predict  that  the  new  wave  of  outspoken 
young  conservatives  Is  the  forerunner  of 
many  more  young  conservatives,  but  also 
consider  It  more  representative  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Nat-on  as  a  whole  than  Is  the 
welfare-state  doctrine  that  has  dominated 
National  Government  programs  over  most  of 
the  past  generation. 

"Many  people  say  that  resistance  to  radical 
Ideas  and  the  spendthrift  schemes  In  govern- 
ment is  growing;  I  believe  this  Is  true." 
Minority  Leader  Halleck  told  Nation's  Busi- 
ness. "Many  of  the  new  Members,"  he  said, 
"were  running  against  these  radicals  and 
they  pitched  their  whole  campaigns  against 
this  philosophy." 

Key  Democratic  conservative  In  the  House, 
Representative  Howard  W.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia, also  believes  conservatism  Is  on  the 
rise.  One  Indication  Is  that  he  was  swamped 
by  letters  of  prase  from  all  over  the  country 
after  a  recent  television  program  on  which 
he  spoke  out  lor  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomical government. 

House  Republican  Policy  Chairman  John 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  notes,  "There  has  been 
a  considerable  rise  In  conservatism  on  the 
college  level  In  the  past  several  years.  The 
conservatives  in  Congress  could  be  a  natural 
result  of  this,  together  with  efforts  to  en- 
courage young<!r  people  to  participate  In 
politics." 

From  Representative  Bruce  comes  this 
analysis:  "I  think  we  have  seen  the  begin- 
ning of  a  phlkisophlcal  evolution  based  on 
dedication  to  principle.  In  the  recent  past 
we  have  been  seeing  government  as  a  false 
Idol.  Our  bankrupt  liberalism  has  been 
p>ortrayed  as  a  symbol  of  all  good  things. 
It  has  tended  to  erode  our  spiritual  values 
that  are  the  basis  of  our  liberty.  But  I 
think  this  will  tte  changed." 

Another  new  Member.  32-year-old  John 
AsHBROOK,  of  Ohio,  reports.  "The  temper  of 
the  people  Is  more  conservative  than  you 
would  think."  He  concluded  this  after 
traveling  and  speaking  In  200  cities  around 
the  country  as  chairman  of  the  Young  Re- 
publicans from  1957  to  1959. 

Of  the  58  flrft-term  Members  In  the  new 
Congress,  40  are  Republicans;  In  the  pre- 
vious Congress.  69  of  the  78  new  Members 
were  Democrats.  Though  most  of  the  con- 
servative freshmen  wear  the  Republican 
label,  the  freshman  Democrats  also  Include 
articulate,  self-reliant  young  conservatives. 
One  Democratic  freshman,  for  example, 
was  quizzed  by  the  liberal  chairman  of  a 
major  congressional  committee  as  to  how  he 
planned  to  vote  on  pending  Issues.  At  the 
risk  of  not  winning  a  seat  on  this  Important 
committee,  the  new  Member  refused  to 
commit  himself  to  vote  the  way  the  chair- 
man wanted.     He  lost  the  committee  post. 


Another  new  young  Democrat  pored  over 
the  administration's  aid  to  education  bill 
searching  out  cloudy  phrases  In  Its  language 
that  might  make  It  unacceptable  to  him. 
He  did  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
State's  political  leaders  were  pressing  him 
and  other  members  of  his  congressional 
delegation  to  support  the  administration 
bill  unswervingly. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  youth,  scholar- 
ship, and  vigor  of  Kennedy  administra- 
tion officials.  It  has  reinforced  the  political 
cliche  that  links  youth  with  liberalism  and 
age  with  conservatism.  The  Increasing  age 
of  some  of  the  conservative  con<5resslonal 
veterans  also  has  served  to  point  up  the 
freshness  and  enthusiasm  of  members  of  the 
new  executive  branch.  This  has  tended  to 
draw  attention  from  the  youth,  vigor,  and 
Intelligence  that  has  come  to  Congress. 

The  seniority  system  In  Congress  makes 
legislative  buck  privates  of  all  new  Mem- 
bers. But  In  politics  an  attractive,  per- 
suasive, and  sincere  figure  can  begin  to  stand 
out  and  make  himself  heard  rather  quickly — 
as  Mr.  Kennedy  proved. 

As  for  the  new  Republicans  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  freshmen  conservatives, 
"their  Influence  is  being  felt  already."  ac- 
cording to  Minority  Leader  Halleck.  Im- 
portant committee  assignments  and  wide  op- 
portunities to  be  heard  at  policy  meetings 
also  Indicate  the  value  being  placed  on  the 
new  men. 

Congressional  Campaign  Chairman  Wil- 
liam Miller,  of  New  York,  says,  'Never  be- 
fore have  we  had  a  young  group  as  person- 
able, articulate,  and  knowledgeable.  There 
are  lots  of  leaders  among  them." 

"It's  rather  early  to  Judge,"  comments 
Representative  Byrnes,  "but  as  a  group, 
they  seem  outstanding  In  their  enthusiasm, 
talent,  dedication,  desire  to  participate  and 
awareness.  We  have  been  short  on  public 
relations  and  had  difficulties  getting  across 
our  true  Image  In  the  past.  We  believed 
we  were  right,  but  we  can't  continue  to  take 
It  for  granted  that  everybody  knows  why  we 
are  right." 

This  Is  one  reason  the  GOP  policy  com- 
mittee has  set  up  a  new  subcommittee  on 
research  to  supply  new  fuel  for  conservative 
thinking.  The  committee  is  seeking  fresh 
thoughts  and  Information  from  academic 
and  professional  sources  on  the  basic  Issues 
of  our  times. 

A  memorandum  stating  the  objectives  of 
the  unit  says  Its  studies  are  "designed  to 
provide  a  scholarly  analysis  of  specific  prob- 
lem areas  and  ways  of  meeting  these  prob- 
lems within  the  framework  of  our  free  en- 
terprise society." 

Its  work  will  help  supplement  GOP  policy 
formulation  and  may  give  extra  ammuni- 
tion to  both  older  and  new  members  of  the 
party. 

House  Democrats  are  not  without  con- 
servative organization  and  strategy.  While 
the  so-called  Democratic  study  group,  made 
up  of  about  70  to  80  House  liberals,  has  de- 
veloped an  Informal  organization  for  con- 
certed action  and  voting  on  liberal  causes, 
conservative  Democrats  In  the  House  also 
have  an  Informal  organization.  An  unpub- 
llclzed  five-man  top  command  of  conserva- 
tive Democrats  under  Representative  Smith 
leads  southern  States-rlghters  In  legislative 
strategy. 

The  political  party  lineup  In  Congress  Is 
not  nearly  as  Important  as  the  conservative 
versus  liberal  split.  Although  both  Repre- 
sentative Smtth  and  Representative  Halleck 
deny  that  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  exists,  rollcall  votes  have  shown 
clearly  a  bipartisan  opposition — formal  or 
not— to  excessive  spending  and  welfare  state 
legislation. 

Conservative  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats  now  nimaberlng  nearly  200  mem- 


bers can  be  expected  to  vote  the  same  way  on 
many  Issues.  Liberal  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats mainly  from  the  northern  or  border 
States  or  the  West  also  number  about  200. 
Normally  about  5  percent  of  the  House  Is 
absent  on  rollcalls.  The  remaining  Members 
of  the  437  total  may  swing  from  one  side  to 
the  other  depending  on  the  legislation. 

With  such  a  near-even  balance  in  the 
House,  the  new  conservatives  In  the  fresh- 
man class,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
are  an  Important  element.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  since  they  seem  likely  to  emerge  as 
an  energetic  sales  force  for  the  free  enter- 
prise viewpoint. 

Though  political  philosophy  can  only  be 
fully  Judged  in  the  light  of  a  history  of  roll- 
call  votes,  many  of  the  new  Members'  elec- 
tion campaigns,  their  activities  since  Con- 
gress convened,  and  their  voiced  intentions 
have  made  them  appear  promising  to  con- 
servative congressional  leaders. 

Here  Is  a  closer  look  at  a  few  of  the  men — 
some  more  conservative  than  others — who 
exemplify  the  new  young  men  In  Congress: 
John  Ashbrook.  lawyer  and  newspaper 
publisher,  singled  out  as  a  key  Issue  of  his 
election  campaign  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual. "Unbridled  national  power  with  a 
resultant  loss  of  individual  freedom  and 
local  autonomy  would  weaken  our  efforts  In 
the  International  field,"  he  told  the  voters. 
He  said  he  would  help  guard  against  "State 
planners,  the  economy  WTeckers,  the  spend- 
ers and  the  destroyers  of  local  government 
(who  try  to]  weave  a  web  of  socialistic  con- 
trol over  us  under  the  guise  of  solving  our 
problems  by  removing  them  from  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac." 

Representative  Ashbrook  Is  the  son  of  a 
Democratic  Congressman  who  served  the 
same  district  for  nearly  20  years.  The  32- 
year-old  Republican  Is  an  honor  graduate  of 
Harvard  like  many  members  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  He  studied  under  lib- 
eral Profs.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  and  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth.  but  was  repelled  by  the 
theories  they  espoused. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  Law  School  In  1955.  He  became  active 
In  the  Young  Republicans  organizations  on 
the  county.  State  and  National  level,  head- 
ing the  national  organization  from  1957  to 
1959.  He  Is  publisher  of  the  Johnstown 
Independent,  a   weekly  paper. 

A  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Ashbrook  has  taken 
a  strongly  conservative  stand  on  all  major 
Issues.  He  voted  against  the  liberal  move 
to  enlarge  the  House  Rules  Committee 
which  was  Intended  to  dilute  the  power  of 
the  conservatives  to  delay  or  block  heavy 
spending,  welfare,  and  union-backed  legis- 
lation. 

He  also  voted  against  the  bill  to  extend 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  ad- 
ditional weeks  and  supported  a  bipartisan 
move  to  block  so-called  back-door  spending, 
which  permits  Federal  agencies  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  without  the  traditional 
review  and  control  of  the  congressional  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

James  F.  Battin,  the  young  Montana  Re- 
publican, says,  "Being  labeled  as  a  conserva- 
tive is  not  a  kiss  of  death  any  more.  The 
conservative  today  Is  not  against  progress. 
He's  against  disorganized  change." 

Representative  Battin  believes  a  trend 
against  Federal  intrusion  is  starting  In  the 
country,  especially  among  younger  people. 
"A  young  fellow  some  years  ago  could  go 
into  business  on  $1,000.  Today,  if  you  have 
$1,000,  you  have  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  see  If 
you  meet  all  the  regulations.  You  have  to 
hire  an  accountant  to  set  up  your  books  for 
tax  purposes.  Pretty  soon  you  don't  have 
anything  left  for  inventory." 
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Thougb  Representative  Battiv,  like  many 
of  his  new  cx3lleagues  In  Congress.  gr«w  up  In 
the  depre&ion  years,  this  did  not  make  iilm 
distr.ist  the  orivate  enterprise  system. 

'I  seek  opportunity  and  resent  regulation. 
I  believe  I  was  elected  not  on  promises,  but 
on  forwarding  the  philosophy  of  less  control 
and  more  initiative."  he  told  Nation's  Busi- 
ness. "I  have  no  quarrel  with  liberals.  My 
Job  Is  to  convince  people  my  position  is 
right." 

Mr.  Batttn  Is  a  Liwyer  and  veteran  of  Navy 
duty  In  the  Pacific .  He  has  served  as  city 
attorney  in  Billings.  Mont.,  was  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  and  was  active  in 
State  and  county  civil  and  political  affairs 
for   10   years  before   his  election. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Important  GOP  com- 
mittee on  committees,  which  determines 
Republic.'Ui    committee    assignments. 

Donald  C  Bruce  comes  to  Congress  with 
19  years'  experience  In  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. He  has  been  program  director,  man- 
ager of  radio  broadcasting  companies,  and  a 
news  commentator.  Over  the  past  11  years, 
he  estimates  he  has  made  about  4.500  talks 
concerning  national  and  international 
problems. 

An  Indiana  Republican.  Mr.  Bruce  beat  a 
liberal  Democrat  for  the  congressional  seat. 
He  serves  on  the  Education  and  Labor  and 
Un-American   Activities   Committees. 

Years  of  study  and  evaluation  of  every- 
tliing  from  the  "Federalist  Papers"  and  Adam 
Smith  to  news  and  publicity  releases  led  him 
to  hl«  conservative  convictions,  he  explains. 
He  sees  the  great  question  of  otjr  times  as 
this:  "Is  the  United  States  going  Into  a 
coUectlvlst  state  with  total  dependence  on 
the  Government  or  are  we  to  continue  as  a 
free  nation.  Independent  and  respionsible?" 
He  says  that  Government  should  protect 
the  nautical  rights  of  the  Individual,  but 
that  "Government  has  become  the  aggressor 
against  our  rights  In  the  guise  of  protecting 
them." 

D.wro  Henderson  Is  one  of  many  southern 
Democrats  who  voted  against  liberalizing  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  the  crucial  vote 
early  In  the  session.  Washington  Is  not  new 
to  him  The  Wallace,  N C,  attorney  was 
assistant  general  counsel  of  the  House  Labor 
and  Education  Committee  In  1951  and  1952. 
so  he  Is  familiar  with  some  of  the  funda- 
mental issues  before  Congress  as  well  as  the 
workings  of  the  legislative  body.  The  former 
Air  Force  major  and  county  Judge  came  to 
Congress  at  the  age  of  39. 

His  assignment  Is  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  but  his  past  staff  ex- 
p>erVence  gives  him  a  natural  interest  In  the 
bretulth  of  problems  that  come  before  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Henderson,  who  knows  a  Member  must 
stay  attuned  tc  his  district  to  stay  in  office, 
reports  that  after  Congress  first  convened 
he  got  telegrams  urging  him  to  support  the 
administration,  and  he  feels  there  will  be 
heavy  pressure  to  bring  money  from  Wash- 
ington to  his  area. 

But  he  feels  that  people  will  eventually 
cease  their  requests  for  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral spending.  "We  can't  undertake  these 
spending  proposals  without  the  prospect  of 
higher  taxes."  he  says  Lately  some  of  the 
same  constituents  who  ur^ed  him  to  support 
the  admlnl-stratlon  pleaded  with  him  to  op- 
pose the  President's  proposal  to  raise  the 
tax   on   truckers. 

Like  most  Democrats.  Representative 
Hemdxbson  will  be  under  some  obligation  to 
support  the  Democratic  administration.  On 
■ome  legislation  he  will  undoubtedly  go 
along,  but  not  before  he  has  examined  In 
detail  each  proposal  to  make  sure  It  doesnt 
conflict  with  his  and  his  constituents*  funda- 
mental beliefs. 


Richard  H.  Ichord.  34,  Is  another  new 
Democrat  who  typlfles  the  Independent 
thinking  and  high  qualifications  of  this 
year's   congressional   freshmen. 

The  youngest  man  ever  to  serve  as  spesiker 
of  the  house  In  the  Missouri  Leglslatvire. 
Representative  Ichord  has  almost  a  decade 
of  legislative  experience  on  the  State  level. 
"No  specific  political  philosophy  fits  all 
cases,"  he  bellevee.  He  feels  he  Is  not  a 
Jeflersonlan  Democrat  because  "this  Is  no 
longer  the  agrarian  society  that  Influenced 
Jefferson's  thinking,  but  an  urban  society." 
But  he  believes  the  Federal  Government  has 
gone  too  far  In  some  fields. 

"I'm  a  little  Jealous  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  government,"  he  told  Nation's  Busi- 
ness. "All  our  Federal  programs  should  be 
set  up  to  assure  that  local  government  has 
a  part  in  the  workings  of  the  program. 
Money  from  the  Federal  Government  isn't 
money  that  Just  comes  from  heaven,  as 
some  seem  to  think." 

A  brilliant  student,  be  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Administration  with  a  de- 
gree In  accounting  In  1949.  He  taught 
courses  in  business  law  and  accounting 
while  attending  law  school  and  after  gradua- 
tion returned  to  Houston,  Mo.,  to  practice 
law. 

He  served  on  what  was  known  In  Missouri 
as  the  "Little  Hoover  Commission,"  a  body 
that  recommended  efiSclencles  and  econo- 
mies in  State  government  as  the  Hoover 
Commission  did  on  the  Federal  level. 

Coming  from  a  lead  mining  district  with 
high  unemployment,  Mr.  Ichord  is  particu- 
larly concerned  with  this  problem.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  that  "the  answer  Is  retrain- 
ing, not  putting  people  on  the  relief  rolls. 
It  Is  too  easy  to  create  a  philosophy  In  peo- 
ple that  the  Government  will  take  care  of 
them." 

Mr.  Ichord,  however,  does  not  feel  that 
the  administration  proposal  for  adopting  a 
medical  care  program  for  the  aged  under 
the  social  security  system  Is  socialized  medi- 
cine  as  do  many  of  his  colleagues. 

But  with  this  issue,  as  with  others,  he 
Indicates  he  will  study  all  facets  and  decide 
for  himself. 

He  Is  on  both  the  Interior  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Conamlttees. 

Horace  R.  Kornegay,  37-year-old  former 
prosecuting  attorney  from  Greensboro,  NC. 
is  another  Democratic  freshman.  He,  too,  re- 
fuses to  be  labeled  as  conservative  or  liberal. 
But  he  describes  himself  basically  as  a  Jef- 
fersonian  Democrat. 

"I  don't  believe  that  Government  should 
compete  with  business,"  he  says,  "but  with 
our  role  in  the  world  today,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  be  big,  and  there  are  activ- 
ities that  the  private  citizen  can't  under- 
take himself." 

He  also  believes  that  we  should  not  over- 
spend our  income.  He  says  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  "step  in  and  regulate 
the  crossroads  store."  as  has  been  the  po- 
tential threat  under  the  broadened  coverage 
of  some  proposed  minimum  wage  extension 
bills. 

Mr.  KoRNECAT  favors  a  temporary  Federal 
school  construction  bill,  but  he  opposes  any 
Federal  action  or  legislation  that  encourages 
pirating  of  industries  from  North  Carolina. 
He  opposes  the  concept  as  well  as  the  threat 
that  the  area  redevelopment  bill  might  at- 
tract some  of  his  State's  industry  elsewhere. 
This  bill  provides  loans  and  grants  for  estab- 
lishing Industry  In  labor  surplus  sections. 

Mr.  Kornbgat  is  on  the  Veterans'  Affair* 
Committee 

John  L.  ivorssELor,  one  of  the  new  Repub- 
licans, represents  former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon's  old  congre.sslonal  district. 

Like  some  of  his  fellow  Republicans,  he 
won  over  a  liberal  Democrat  in  a  campaign 


that  focused  on  the  fundamental   issues  of 
conservatism  versus  liberalism. 

Though  he  Is  only  33,  Mr.  Roussclot's 
apparent  leadership  qualities  made  him  the 
choice  of  the  other  first-term  Republicans 
as  their  acting  chairman  on  party  matters. 
He  received  a  degree  in  political  science 
and  business  administration  from  Prluclpia 
College  in  liUnols  In  1949. 

He  has  been  In  public  relations  work  on 
the  corporate  level  and  was  president  of 
John  H.  Rousselot  &  Associates,  public  re- 
lations consultants,  from  1955  to  1958. 

He,  too,  is  no  stranger  to  Washington. 
He  was  Director  of  Public  Information  for 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  from 
1958  to  1960.  In  California  he  had  broad 
experience  In  Los  Angeles  County  Repub- 
lican politics  and  in  campaign  political  or- 
ganization and  publicity  work. 

Mr.  RoTTSsELOT  w**  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican State  central  committee  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  was  vice  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Young  Republicans  and  a  past  pres- 
ident ot  the  Young  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"It  used  to  disturb  me  in  school."  Mr. 
RocssELOT  told  Nation's  Business,  "that  the 
New  Deal  was  pictured  as  all  virtue.  I  read 
and  read  to  find  the  holes  in  this  facade. 
I  couldn't  believe  that  It  was  right  to  dis- 
courage creative  Initiative  and  to  abandon 
faith  in  the  individual  to  do  for  himself  " 
Mr.  Rousselot  campaigned  hard  against 
Federal  Intervention  In  the  citizens'  Hves 
and  against  oentraliaed  government  and  Its 
cost  to  taxpayers. 

He  broke  down  every  Issue  where  possible 
to  show  Just  what  the  citizens  In  his  district 
would  pay  for  any  new  Federal  program. 

He  believes  the  ultimate  choice  for  the 
Nation  Is  constitutional  government  or 
socialism. 

The  conservative  "has  to  explain  in  simple, 
clear  terms  what  is  Involved  and  why  he  ifl 
right."  he  says. 

The  assumption  that  conservatives  must 
come  up  with  constructive  alternatives  to 
any  program  proposed  by  liberals  can  be 
misunderstood,  he  points  out. 

"The  alternative  may  be  no  legislation. 
For  example,  my  positive  alternative  for  Fed- 
eral money  for  school  construction  Is  free, 
locally  controlled  education. 

"Our  philosophy  Is  harder  to  sell,  but 
when  unions  or  other  groups  attack  us.  well 
ask  to  speak  t)efore  them.  I  think  people 
are  becoming  fed  up  with  big.  centralized 
government.  This  will  make  the  conserva- 
tive philosophy  easier  to  sell  and  we  will  sell 
It  anywhere  any  time." 


New  Medical  and  Biological  Applications 
of  Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  1961,  at  Erie,  Pa  .  It  wsis  my  prlvi- 
lese  to  deliver  the  following  address  on 
the  subject  of  "New  Medical  and  Biologi- 
cal Applications  of  Atomic  Energy"  to 
the  graduate  seminar  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  northwe&t  Pennsyl- 
vania chapter. 
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The  address  follows: 

Address  bt  James  E  Vamt  Zandt,  Membeb  or 
CoMGBiaB  FaoM  Pennsylvania.  BiroaE  tite 
Americait  College  or  Surgeons,  Mat  3, 
ld61,  Ebik,  Pa. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  about  some  of  the  new  medical  and  bio- 
logical applications  of  atomic  energy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Comnalttee  on 
Atomic  Energy  since  Its  inoeptlon  in  194T, 
my  Interest  In  this  subject  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing one. 

Recently,  in  March  1961,  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Research,  Development,  and 
Radiation,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
hearings  on  the  Application  of  Radioisotopes 
and  Radiation   In   the  Life  Sciences. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  was  to 
bring  the  members  of  the  committee  up  to 
date  on  research  and  development  In  the  life 
sciences  field  since  1956.  the  time  at  which 
we  last  held  similar  hearings. 

Tonight  I  should  like  to  draw  on  some  of 
the  dramatic  facts  and  figures  given  to  us 
by  the  many  experts  who  testified  at  those 
hearings  and  to  briefly  indicate  to  you  the 
remarkable  progress  being  made  every  day 
In  the  application  of  the  peaceful  atom  for 
the  bettennent  of  mankind. 

Despite  the  fact  that  radioactivity  was 
discovered  by  man  at  virtually  the  same  time 
he  discovered  X-rays,  about  1895.  it  was  not 
until  the  atomic  bomb  exploded  over  Japan 
In  1945  that  we.  as  a  society,  really  became 
conscious  of  the  powerful  energy  locked  in 
the  atom  and  the  catastrophic  consequences 
of  Its  misuse. 

Because  of  this  possible  mlsu.se.  It  was 
essential  for  some  years  after  the  war  to 
gear  our  research  efforts  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  weapons  so  as  to  Insxu'e 
our  security  as  a  world  power. 

Gradually,  however,  we  began  to  devote 
more  of  our  efforts  toward  the  peaceful  uses 
of  the  at<xn. 

Hits  development  was  highlighted  by 
President  Eisenhower's  announcement  in 
1953  of  the  atoms  for  peace  program. 

The  program  was  given  further  Impetus 
by  the  Ckjngress  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  which  specifically  called  upon  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  proceed  with 
all  reasonable  dispatch  In  exploring  the  tises 
of  the  peaceful  atom. 

The  program  has  been  successful  and  today 
I  should  like  to  outline  for  you  some  of  the 
many  waj-s  In  which  the  lot  of  mankind  has 
been  improved  by  the  atom. 

The  catalog  of  achievement  Is  impressive 
for  today  we  And  the  peaceful  atom  at 
work:  (a)  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disease,  (b)  In  the  Improvement  of  crops 
and  agricultural  practices,  (c)  In  the  study 
of  basic  life  processes,  and  (d)  In  man's 
continuing  effort  to  conquer  space. 

RADIATION    IN    MEOICAI.    TSCVTMENT 

Let  us  begin  with  those  things  with  which 
you  in  this  audience  are  most  familiar;  name- 
ly, the  medical  aspects  of  atomic  energy. 

If  we  could  step  back  in  time  to  1890  and 
ask  a  physician  of  that  day  what  he  needed 
most  to  assist  him  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease  his  reply  might  well  be, 
"A  way  of  seeing  inside  the  human  body." 

He  could  not  have  even  dreamed  that  5 
years  later,  in  1895,  Roentgen  would  dis- 
cover the  X-ray. 

This  he  did  somewhat  by  accident  when 
he  happened  to  place  his  hand  between  the 
X-ray  tube  and  a  fluorescent  screen. 

This  view  of  the  bones  of  his  hand  startled 
him. 

A  few  days  later  when  he  radiographed  his 
wife's  hand  she  was  quite  disturbed;  the 
very  thought  of  seeing  your  own  skeleton. 

Strangely  enough.  Roentgen  did  not  report 
his  findings  to  the  physics  society  of  the  day 
but  rather  to  the  Physical  Medical  Society  of 


Wurzburg  because  he  recognized  Immediately 
the  possible  implications  of  the  use  of  this 
technique  In  medicine. 

The  work  with  X-rays  led  the  physicists  to 
discover  radioactivity  in  1896  and  by  1902 
Madame  Curie  had  Isolated  a  very  small 
amount  of  radium. 

All  of  you  know  how  the  radiations  from 
radium  and  X-rays  have  been  used  for  med- 
ical diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Between  1900  and  about  1940  when  re- 
search was  started  to  build  an  atomic  bomb, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  information  was 
compiled  on  the  hazardous  nature  of  radia- 
tion. 

This  background  of  information  made  It 
Imperative  that  medical  science  be  brought 
Into  the  Manhattan  Project  at  its  start  to 
Insure  safe  handling  of  the  radioactive  ma- 
terials needed  to  make  the  bomb. 

As  a  result  of  these  early  precautions  there 
have  been  only  four  or  five  deaths  from  radi- 
ation exposure  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  Industry— an  outstanding 
safety  record. 

Because  radiation  Is  known  to  cause  can- 
cer as  well  as  ciire  It,  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram very  early  developed  a  number  of  medi- 
cal research  projects  to  study  the  medical 
aspects  of  radiation. 

Today  there  are  six  major  medical  fa- 
cilities worth  millions  of  dollars  with  annual 
operating  budgets  totaling  approximately  $9 
million. 

In  addition  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  similar  work  In  medical  schools. 

The  major  medical  facilities  are  located  at 
the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Argonne 
Cancer  Research  Hospital  at  Chicago,  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  School  and  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  at  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Each  of  these  laboratories  has  its  own  spe- 
cial programs  with  large  and  very  expensive 
pieces  of  specialized  equipment  including 
X-ray  machines,  cobalt  and  cesium  radia- 
tion treatment  machines,  electron  accelera- 
tors and,  in  some  cases,  linear  accelerators 
and  even  nuclear  reactors  are  available  for 
medical  treatment  as  well  as  for  experimen- 
tal use. 

The  electron  accelerators  are  proving  of 
particular  value  for  deep  penetration  treat- 
ment with  much  less  damage  to  surrounding 
tissue  as  compared  to  X-ray  and  gamma  ray 
treatments. 

The  linear  accelerators  provide  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  particles — protons — alpha 
pr.rtlcles,  and  some  of  the  heavy  atoms. 

The  laboratory  at  Berkeley  has  shown 
that  certain  kinds  of  Irradiations  are  ef- 
fective In  controlling  glandtUar  cancers  and 
offer  promise  In  treating  other  diseased 
tissues. 

The  medical  nuclear  reactor  while  still 
largely  In  an  experimental  stage  may  prove 
to  be  extremely  valuable  in  particular  cases. 

Its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  neutrons  to  Induce  radiation  In  chemical 
substances  to  produce  localized  useful 
effects. 

The  technique  may  prove  very  useful  for 
brain  tumors. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  enormously 
beneficial  machines  would  have  been  devel- 
oped as  rapidly  had  it  not  been  for  the  needs 
of  the  atomic  energy  establishment  and  the 
impetus    of    the   atoms    for   peace    program. 

We  can  now  confidently  look  to  a  future 
In  which  these  machines,  after  fully  proven, 
wUl  take  their  place  alongside  existing  con- 
ventional tools  to  see  inside  the  human  body 
and  cure  its  ills. 

THl  PIACETUL  ATOM  AND  SPACE  TRAVEL 

An  unexpected  bonus  has  also  come  from 
the  use  and  development  of  these  large  radi- 


ation machines  mentioned  prevloxisly  and 
their  use  in  basic  research. 

You  have  read  and  heard  that  the  first 
man  was  launched  Into  space  and  returned 
safely  by  the  Russians. 

Clearly  this  offers  them  a  fine  bit  of  pub- 
licity to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  propagandiz- 
ing the  uncommitted  nations  on  the  com- 
munistic way  of  life. 

Tou  and  I  recognize,  however,  that  this 
flight  can  be  likened  to  the  first  airplane 
flight  by  the  Wright  brothws  at  Kitty  Hawk 
In  the  early  1900's. 

We  still  had  a  long  way  to  go  then  and 
even  further  to  go  now  before  space  travel 
Is  a  reality. 

We  must  not.  however,  decrease  our  ef- 
forts In  reaching  our  own  objectives. 

Until  about  1957  when  Van  Allen,  r.  physl- 
clst.  described  two  Intense  bands  of  radia- 
tion which  surround  the  earth,  radiation 
was  not  really  considered  as  a  great  deter- 
rent to  man's  space  tra\'el. 

We  know  now.  however,  that  these  two 
be!ts  do  offer  serious  radiation  problems  and 
In  addition  that  the  solar  flares  caused  by 
nuclear  explcslons  on  the  Eun  generate 
enough  proton  radiation  to  be  of  rather 
critical  concern  to  space  travelers. 

It  Is,  therefore,  imperative  that  ve  learn 
more  about  space  radiations. 

The  large  accelerators  previously  men- 
tioned are  capable  of  generating  varlovis 
particles  including  some  similar  to  the 
particles  found  in  the  cosmic  radiation. 

By  cooperative  efforts  we  can  hoj>e  to  find 
how  better  to  protect  man  from  these  space 
radiations  and  thus  accelerate  his  conquest 
of  space,  that  space  far  beyond  the  range 
established  by  the  Russians  in  both  time 
and  distance  In  their  recent  flight. 

THE     RADIOISOTOPE     IN     MEDICINE 

However  glamorous  it  may  be  to  possess 
large  expensive  radiation  producing  ma- 
chines, their  use  Is  relatively  more  restricted 
and  in  many  Instances  they  are  even  less 
desirable  than  the  radioactive  atom.  This 
Is  particularly  true  since  the  atom  Is  so 
versatile. 

One  of  the  first  Isotopes  to  be  used  In 
medical  diagnosis  was  iodine  131  which 
selectively  concentrates  in  the  thyroid  gland. 

With  the  use  of  this  Isotope  and  special 
Instrumentation  now  available  for  scanning 
the  body  one  can  precisely  locate  the  thyroid 
gland  and  within  limits  identify  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  abnorm&hUes  which  are 
present. 

Similar  techniques  have  been  developed 
using  other  isotopes  which  localize  in  other 
areas  of  the  human  system. 

Radioactive  Isotopes  of  chromium,  iodine, 
sodium.  Iron,  and  cobalt  are  some  of  the 
more  valuable  elements  presently  playing  an 
Important  role  in  medical  diagnosis  on  the 
research  level. 

Much  time  could  be  spent  listing  various 
other  Isotopes  which  are  used  for  specific 
tests  but  suffice  It  to  say  that  there  are  about 
275  which  might  be  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes  in  humans. 

Tlie  reason  these  radioisotopes  are  not 
presently  available  for  general  use  is  that 
they  are  undergoing  tests  In  our  laboratories 
with  animals  to  determine  their  safe  limits 
before  being  used  in  human  medicine. 

Time  should  yield  these  new  tools. 

Because  of  recent  developments  In  our 
laboratories  the  day  when  you  will  be  able 
to  use  all  kinds  of  Isotopes  for  diagnosis 
In  almost  every  human,  regardless  of  age  or 
physical  condition.  Is  Just  around  the 
corner. 

With  the  whole  body  counter,  which  Is 
simply  an  enclosure  within  which  a  patient 
Is  sensitively  "counted"  for  radioactivity,  one 
can  detect  less  than  a  millionth  of  a  curie 
of  lron-59  in  the  whole  body. 
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The  radiation  from  this  amount  of  activity 
Is  essentially  negligible,  yet  the  sensitivity  of 
the  measurement  Is  such  as  to  make  the 
radioisotope   feasible   for  diagnosis. 

A  modiflcatlon  of  this  instrument  to  ac- 
commodate only  an  arm,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  some  flftyfold,  is  even  now  being  used 
for  research  studies. 

A  future  in  which  the  radioactive  isotope 
will  be  used  for  faster  and  more  efficient 
diagnosis  of  disease  is  certainly  close  and 
flUed  with  promise. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  Isotopes  used 
for  diagnosis  can  also  be  used  in  therapy  if 
the  Isotope  concentrates  in  diseased  tissue. 

Thus  In  the  case  of  a  thyroid  disorder. 
Iodine  131  or  Iodine  125  is  indicated. 

In  specialized  cases  of  bone  cancer  phos- 
phorus-32  may  be  used  and  and  in  other  in- 
stances other  Isotopes  are  used,  the  only 
difference  between  the  diagnostic  dose  and 
the  therapeutic  dose  is  one  of  concentration. 

The  particular  advantage  of  the  isotopic 
method  of  treatment  over  that  using  the 
large  machines  mentioned  earlier  is  that  the 
isotope  concentrates  in  the  diseased  tissue 
thus  giving  a  higher  dosage  to  the  diseased 
area  than  to  the  normal,  healthy  tissue  svir- 
roundlng  it. 

Further  studies  currently  going  on  in  o\ir 
laboratories  will  no  doubt  provide  Informa- 
tion which  you  as  practicing  physicians  will 
be  able  to  use. 

In  some  instances  Isotopes  have  been  used 
for  implantation  into  the  tumor  area  to  pro- 
vide a  local  source  of  radiation. 

The  great  diversity  of  Isotopes  which  are 
available  makes  this  approach  particularly 
desirable  since  by  selection  of  an  Isotope 
giving  a  particular  type  of  radiation  one  can 
irradiate  an  area  as  large  or  as  small  as 
desired. 

THE    ATOM    IN    AGRICUI-TURE 

In  the  area  of  agriculture  which  Is  per- 
haps not  so  familiar  to  you,  atomic  energy 
has  also  made  major  contributions — contri- 
butions which  can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  the  use 
of  radioisotopes  in  agriculture  will  result 
in  annual  savings  of  at  least  $180  million 
per  year  for  the  next  20  years  or  a  total  of 
some  $3  6  billion. 

Fertilizer  practices  are  constantly  being 
Improved  through  the  use  of  tracers. 

Thus  radioactive  atom  tracers  used  in  fer- 
tilizers can  show  us  how  plants  take  up  the 
various  Ingredients,  where,  when,  and  how 
they  should  b«  applied  for  maximum  effec- 
tiveness and  the  factors  which  affect  leaching 
and  movement  through  soil. 

These  improved  practices  for  more  effi- 
cient use  of  fertilizers  through  the  aid  of 
Isotopes  are  estimated  to  save  some  $20  mil- 
lion annually  on  fertilizer  costs  alone. 

The  additional  yields  resulting  from  the 
Improved  practices  would  perhaps  double 
this  figure. 

Agricultural  losses  from  weeds  amount  to 
approximately  $4  billion  annually  and 
labeled  compounds  have  helped  us  to  under- 
stand when,  where,  and  how  to  apply  weed 
killers  for  maximum  effectiveness. 

The  use  of  radioisotopes  labeled  com- 
pounds has  led  to  the  development  of  better 
compounds  for  thinning  blossoms  on  fruit 
trees  resulting  in  the  production  of  better 
fruit  and  in  the  prevention  of  fruit  drop. 

Their  use  has  also  led  to  better  defoliants 
lor  cotton  and  to  the  development  of  com- 
pounds which  actually  Increase  yields  under 
otherwise  ideal  conditions. 

Isotopes  have  helped  the  plant  pathologist 
to  understand  how  plant  parasites  Invade 
the  roots  of  tomatoes  and  other  plants;  how 
microorganisms  cause  rot  and  wilting  and 
how  these  pests  enter  the  plant  to  do  their 
damage. 

They  have  also  helped  to  develop  better 
control  measures  for  the  eradication  of  these 
pests. 


Atomic  energy  has  led  not  only  to  the 
development  of  better  agricultxiral  chemi- 
cals but  also  to  the  faster  approval  of  these 
materials  for  introduction  Into  the  world 
marketplace. 

As  you  know  the  Congress  some  years  ago 
passed  the  Miller  bill  which  required  the 
manufacturer  to  establish  safe  limits  for 
residues  left  on  food  crops  after  treatment 
with  agricultural  pesticides. 

This  Is  the  "no  cranberries  for  Thanks- 
giving" story  which  you  will  remember  1  or 
2  years  ago. 

The  Miller  bill  requires  that  the  concen- 
trations of  these  hazardous  chemicals  must 
be  below  some  certain  level  In  the  food  Item 
before  the  food  can  be  sold. 

Often  It  has  been  completely  Impossible  to 
determine  these  levels  of  the  residue  with- 
out the  use  of  radioactive  compounds. 

Through  their  use  the  Industrial  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  "clear"  compounds 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
much  quicker  and  much  more  economically. 
Radioisotopes  have  been  of  great  value  in 
determining  what  happens  to  plant  pests 
from  season  to  season. 

For  Instance  the  cotton  boll  weevil  which 
causes  an  enormous  annual  loss  in  the  South 
was  labeled  with  radioactive  Cobalt-60. 

With  the  aid  of  a  Gelger  counter  he  was 
tracked,  "bird  dogged"  if  you  will,  to  his 
hiding  place  In  the  trash  at  the  side  of  the 
field. 

By  simply  burning  the  trash  at  the  end 
of  the  season  the  usual  spring  relnfestatlon 
by  this  pest   could  be   prevented. 

Studies  with  farm  animals  using  Isotopes 
have  led  to  better  feeding  practices;  prac- 
tices which  have  often  led  to  better  nutri- 
tion of  man  himself. 

Thus  by  radioactive  tracers  of  different  food 
products  which  the  animal  eats  It  has  been 
possible  to  determine  the  availability  of  min- 
erals from  particular  compounds,  the  avail- 
ability of  vitamins,  proteins,  and  other  es- 
sential factors  under  many  conditions  of 
feeding. 

Various  disease  agents  such  as  viruses,  bac- 
teria, hook  worm,  etc.,  are  being  studied 
with  the  aid  of  Isotopes  as  are  the  ways  in 
which  milk,  meat,  eggs,  etc.,  are  formed  by 
the  animals. 

RADIATION    IN    ACRICITLTURE 

External  radiation  Itself  has  been  used  di- 
rectly in  the  agriculture  sciences. 

Two  specific  cases  warrant  special  men- 
tion— the  control  of  Insect  pests  and  the 
development   of   useful   plant    varieties. 

In  b-Dth  of  these  Instances  the  work  could 
have  been  done  with  X-ray  machines  but 
it  took  the  glamour  of  atomic  energy  to  pro- 
vide the  positive  accomplishment. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  Is  the 
case   of   the   eradication  of   the   screwworm 

The  screwworm,  which  resembles  a  wood 
screw,  is  a  serious  livestock  pest  which  lays 
eggs  In  cuts  and  scratches  of  livestock,  par- 
ticularly our  meat  animals. 

The  resulting  grub,  the  worm,  causes 
large  sores,  poor  weight  gain,  permanent 
injury,  and  in  some  severe  cases,  death. 

This  pest  did  cost  ranchers  In  the  south- 
east   alone  some    $20  million   annually. 

Tliose  in  the  southwest  lost  another  $25 
to  $35  million  annually. 

Basic  research  conducted  in  the  early 
fifty's  showed  that  the  male  screwworm  fly 
could  l>e  made  sterile  by  a  dose  of  radiation 
from  radioactive  cobalt-60  which  still  per- 
mitted him  to  compete  with  the  untreated 
males  for  the  female  population. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  the  screwworm 
which  made  it  seem  possible  for  eradication 
was  that  the  female  screwworms  mated  only 
once,  laid  their  eggs,  and  then  died. 

If  she  happened  to  mate  with  a  sterile 
male  then  none  of  her  eggs  would  hatch 
and  thus  eradication  would  be  complete  after 
only  a  few  generations. 


It  now  Is  known  that  such  habits  are  not 
required  but  this  habit  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technique. 

Field  tests  conducted  on  the  West  Indian 
island  Cura(;ao  showed  that  the  Insect  could 
be  completely  eliminated  from  geographi- 
cally Isolated  areas  when  the  numbers  of 
sterile  males  Introduced  Into  the  population 
was   sufficiently    large. 

This  success  on  Curasao  led  the  Florida 
Livestock  Board  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  start  releases  of  sterile  males 
In  southern  Florida  In  1957. 

By  early  1959,  some  18  months  later,  not 
a  single  fly  remained. 

Three  billion  flies  had  been  released  over 
a  70,000-square-mlle  area  by  20  airplanes  at 
a  cost  of  about  $8  million. 

Considering  that  the  annual  losses  in 
Florida  and  southern  Georgia  amounted  to 
almost  $20  million  this  was  a  noteworthy 
achievement;  In  fact  $12  million  In  the  bank 
after  the  first  year. 

This  sterile  male  technique  offers  tremen- 
dous possibilities  for  the  futxire  and  pro- 
grams are  now  underway  to  develop  methods 
to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the 
melon  fly.  and  the  oriental  fruit  fly. 

Our  Government  Is  also  Interested  In  eradi- 
cation of  the  olive  fly  which  makes  olives 
unfit  for  either  oil  production  or  use  In 
Martinis. 

Only  the  future  will  tell  us  of  the  success 
of  this  technique  In  effecting  biological  con- 
trol of  these  insect  pests. 

Another  area  in  which  there  have  been 
almost  revolutionary  advances  as  a  result  of 
atomic  energy  Is  plant  genetics. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
radiation  causes  alterations  in  the  hereditary 
materials;  that  is.  causes  mutations  and 
plant  geneticists  have  used  the  radiation 
technique  to  produce  new  varieties  vmlquely 
suited  to  particular  conditions. 

For  instance,  a  new  t)ean  variety,  called 
Sanilac,  uniquely  suited  to  grow  In  Michigan 
saved  the  farmers  $4  5  million  In  1959  when 
only  one-third  of  the  acreage  was  planted 
to  this  variety. 

In  1961  it  Is  expected  that  most  of  the 
acreage  will  be  so  planted  with  possible  sav- 
ings of  over  $12  million. 

A  new  variety  of  oat  which  is  resistant  to 
crown  rust  has  been  developed  In  Florida. 

A  new  variety  of  peanut  which  yields  more 
and  Is  also  easier  to  harvest  mechanically 
has  been  developed  In  North  Carolina. 

In  spite  of  the  great  advances  measvu-able 
In  terms  of  dollars  which  have  come  to  man 
from  the  developments  cited  previously,  one 
area  in  which  the  atom  has  contributed  most 
Is  that  of  basic  research,  both  In  life  and 
physical  sciences. 

Without  the  use  of  the  isotope  as  a  tracer, 
many  life  processes  now  well  understood 
could  perhaps  never  have  been  understood. 
Through  our  understanding  of  basic  life 
processes  we  will  be  able  to  contribute  to 
man's  welfare,  his  longer  and  happier  life. 
In  summary  you  and  I  can  look  to  the 
future  with  Its  many  benefits  from  atomic 
energy. 

We  are  at  this  time  only  scratching  the 
surface  of  its  vast  potential. 

Many  of  you  present  can  assist  In  helping 
us  to  reap  these  benefits  since  you  are  aware 
of  what  the  problems  are  In  your  field  and 
can  point  out  most  effectively  where  atomic 
energy  will  be  most  helpful. 

In  an  age  where  the  glamorous  and  the 
spectacular  in  scientific  endeavors  seem  to 
preempt  man's  attention,  the  very  solid  ac- 
complishments in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  should  not  be  overlooked. 

I  am  certain  that  when  the  scientific  his- 
tory of  our  times  is  written  It  will  be  noted 
that.  In  our  age,  the  peaceful  atom  helped 
to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  and 
to  provide  a  better  and  more  abundant  life 
for  mankind. 
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SENATE 

MoND.w,  May  8,  1%1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honor- 
able John  O.  Pastore.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  who  art  the  center  and 
soul  of  every  sphere,  we.  Thy  children, 
on  this  wandering  island  in  the  sky.  a 
speck  amid  the  vastness  cf  space,  look  to 
Thee.  Lord  of  all  being,  whose  glory 
flames  from  sun  and  star. 

Let  us  not  be  confounded  by  the  empty 
spaces,  or  afTriphted  by  world  beyond 
world  unfathomable. 

As  this  day  we  join  the  chorus  ol 
praise  for  one  daring  explorer  of  un- 
known space,  and  for  the  thousands 
whose  cooperation  made  his  exploit  pos- 
sible, help  us  with  our  finite  minds  to 
see  behind  the  bewildering  imiverse  In 
which  Thou,  great  God.  hast  put  us. 
Lift  up  our  hearts  to  say,  like  our  fathers 
in  times  past.  "Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst 
formed  the  carUi  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Thou  art 
God." 

In  this  day.  as  man  probes  for  ex- 
panded kncwledge  of  sp>ace  without, 
make  real  to  us  the  universe  within,  and 
that  there  lies  our  fortune  and  our  des- 
tiny— for  there  truth  may  walk  in 
shining  garments  and  goodness  grow 
glorious,  and  beauty  be  beautiful,  indeed. 

Give  us  to  see  the  empty  futility  cf 
any  attempt  to  export  evil  to  some  other 
star,  when  tho  same  evil  has  spoiled  so 
much  of  the  music  of  Ufc  on  this  terres- 
trial ban.  Make  plain  to  all  mankind 
that  the  kingdom  all  good  and  just  men 
seek  is  within,  and  must  be  regnant  there 
before  the  kingdom  for  which  we  pray 
can  cover  the  earth. 

May  an  abicjng  sense  of  Tliy  presence 
and  guidance  I'ef't  upon  the  President  of 
this  body,  our  Nation's  Vice  President,  as 
he  goes  on  his  far  journey  to  tell  nations 
In  confusion  and  commotion  that  Amer- 
ica's might — material,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual— is  pledg<?d  to  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  who  unite  to  insure  a  just 
world  peace  foi  our  children  and  theirs. 

We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Metc.^^lf,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
May  4,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


Mr.  METCALF.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUov;- 
Ing  letter: 

UJB.  Sknatk, 
PKCSiiDirrr  pmo  temposk, 
Wtakington,  DC,  May  8,  19€1. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  John  O.  Pastoee,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cael  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PASTORE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  May  4,  1961,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1027)  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Tiade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6713)  to 
amend  certain  laws  relating  to  Federal- 
aid  highways,  to  make  certain  adjust- 
ments in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  House  bill  6713,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1961.  this  day  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice; 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  for  the  consideration  by 
that  committee  of  title  I.  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program:  that  when  re- 
ported by  that  committee  to  the  Senate, 
it  be  immediately  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  for  the  consideration 
by  that  committee  of  title  II.  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  highway  ti-ust 
amendments;  and  that  when  reported 
by  the  latter  committee,  the  bill  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YonNC  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
obiection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  ?renator  from  Montana  request  that 
the  bill  be  immediately  processed,  with- 
out compU'ing  with  the  usual  procedure? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  My  request  is 
that  the  bill  be  processed  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  two  committees:  that,  first, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  consider 
title  I  of  the  bill;  that  when  the  bill  is 
reported  by  that  committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  be  immediately  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  for  its  considera- 
tion of  title  II  of  the  bill;  and  that  when 
the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
latter  committee,  the  bill  be  placed  on 
the  calendar.  In  other  words,  my  re- 
quest is  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  regular  order,  just  as  if  there  were 
two  separate  bills,  and  that  thereafter 
the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  to 
be  available  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  say  that  this  request  is  con- 
curred in  by  the  chairmen  of  both  of 
the  committees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  request  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee? 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BUSINESS 

As  in  legislative  session,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  following  routine 
legislative  business  was  transacted: 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mi".  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control.  Rivers,  and  Harbors, 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
f)ore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated ; 

Proposed  Tkansfoi  or  Batti-iship  to  Stati 

OF   NOSTH   CaBOLINA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  battleship  North  Carolina  to 
the  State  of  North  Carolina:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Prime  Contract  Awards  to  Small  and 
Other  BtrsiNESS  Firms 

A    letter    from    the   Acting   Assistant   Sec- 
retary of  Defense    (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics).  transmitUng,  pursuant  to  law,   a  re- 
pKjrt   on   Army,   Navy,   and   Air   Force  prime 
contract  awards  to  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  tlie  month  of  February  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Recommzndations  or  Advisory  Commission 
ON    Interoovernmkktai.    Relations.     Re- 
lating     TO       Mass      Transportation      in 
Metropolitan  Are.as 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
ConunlBslon  on  Intergoremmental  Relations, 
Washington.  DC,  tranamitUng  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Commission,  relating  to  mass 
transportation  In  metropolitan  areas    (with 
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an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Waivkr  op  Collection  or  Certain  Erroneous 
Payments  Made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  waiver  of  collection  of  cer- 
tain erroneous  payments  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  certain  civilian  and  mil- 
itary personnel,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  or  the  American  Society  or 
International  Law 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 
Washington.  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  of  the  financial  trans- 
action of  that  society,  for  the  period  April  1, 
1960,  to  March  31.  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report)  ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Disposition  or  Execttttve  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of    California;    to    the   Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoiution  30 

"Joint     resolution     relative    to     the    Camp 
Matthews  Marine  Corps  rifle  range 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  Is  deeply  Interested  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  general  camptis  of  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego  surrounding  the 
present  site  of  the  Scrlpps  InBtltutlon  of 
Oceanography;   and 

•'Whereas  the  land  comprising  the  marine 
training  center  at  Camp  Matthews,  now 
held  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  nec- 
essary for  the  complete  development  of  this 
new  campus;  and 

"Whereas  plans  have  been  proposed  to 
transfer  the  activities  of  Camp  Matthews  to 
the   marine    base    at    Camp   Pendleton;    and 

"Whereas,  under  the  current  program  for 
the  transfer,  the  work  and  the  cost  are  be- 
ing spread  over  2  fiscal  years  commencing 
with  1962;   and 

"Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  change 
be  made  more  rapidly  if  possible,  and  that 
the  present  rifle  range  site  at  Camp 
Matthews  be  mode  available  for  develop- 
ment as  part  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campvis  In  that  area:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  accelerate 
the    program    to    transfer    the    activities    of 


Camp  Matthews  to  Camp  Pendleton  by  In- 
creasing the  proposed  appropriation  of  $6  1 
million  to  the  total  estimated  cost  of  $12.5 
million  for  the  1962  fiscal  year,  and  to  enact 
legislation  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the 
rifle  range  site  at  Camp  Matthews  to  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Caillfornia 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
Foreign   Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  32 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  an  International 

exposition   in    1966 

"Whereas.  In  the  past,  four  international 
expositions  have  been  held  In  California,  two 
in  San  Diego  and  two  In  San  Francisco,  but 
none  In  Lew  Angeles;  and 

"Whereas  rto  more  fitting  and  appropriate 
site  than  the  modern,  dynamic  Los  Angeles 
area  could  be  named  for  an  exposition  dedi- 
cated to  the  unity  of  the  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions and  the  dignity  of  man.  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  trade  and  Industry  In  our  new  age 
of  space:  and 

"Whereas  the  consummation  of  an  inter- 
national exposition  In  Los  Angeles  In  1966 
will  bring  renown,  prestige,  and  Innumer- 
able economic  advantages  to  our  entire  State, 
and  particularly  to  the  Los  Angeles  area;  and 

"Whereas  no  greater  contribution  to  j>cace 
and  International  good  will  could  be  made 
than  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  are  dedicat- 
ing the  next  5  years  to  the  preparation  and 
consummation  of  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
peaceful  pursuits  ever  held  In  the  history  of 
the  world:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
ftUly  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
Los  Angeles  County  as  the  site  of  an  inter- 
national exposition  In  1966;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  not 
be  construed  to  commit,  nor  to  imply  that  a 
commitment  may  be  forthcoming  from,  the 
State  of  California,  or  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  any  financial  sup- 
port, contributions,  or  assistance  for  such 
International  exposition;    and   be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  horeby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  43 
"Whereas  Hawaii  occupies  a  uniquely 
pivotal  position  in  United  States-Pacific 
relations,  commercially  as  well  as  cultiu-ally, 
because  of  the  location,  the  history,  the 
ethnic  composition  and  the  enviable  high 
level  of  human  relations  in  this  50th  State; 
and 

"Whereas  the  groundwork  for  a  great  edu- 
cational facility  for  the  advancement  of 
East-West  understanding  in  the  form  of  the 
East-West  Center  having  been  laid,  it  is  now 
timely  and  desirable  to  advance  a  parallel 
institution  to  promote  closer  East- West 
commercial  and  business  ties  in  bulwarking 
the  cause  of  freedom;  and 

"Wh«rees  the  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment on  Sand  Island.  In  Hawaii,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  a  Pacific  Interna- 
tional House  and  Trade  Mart  has  been  ad- 


vanced by  Lorrln  P.  Thurston,  president  of 
the  Advertiser  Publishing  Co.  Ltd  .  and 
other  leaders;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  trade  center 
would  undertake  to  help  the  businessmen 
of  the  entire  Pacific  area  by  providing  fa- 
cilities for  complete  merchandise  display 
areas  located  in  suitable  and  beautiful 
permanent  buildings,  featuring  every  prod- 
uct of  the  workers  of  the  entire  Pacific 
area;  and 

"Whereas  to  expedite  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  this  merchandise  in  Hawaii's 
friendly  environment,  assistance  in  the 
currency,  language,  shipping,  legal,  and  the 
many  other  problems  would  be  cheerfully 
furnished  by  outstanding  experts;   and 

"Whereas  the  location  of  a  Pacific  Inter- 
national House  here  in  Hawaii — the  bridge 
between  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific — would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  cutting  costs  and  travel  time  of 
both  buyers  and  sellers;  and 

"Whereas  this  service,  if  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  stimulating  the  business  of  the 
Pacific  area  by  helping  to  create  a  greater 
market  for  its  merchandise,  with  resulting 
favorable  effects  in  the  well-being  of  busi- 
nessmen, their  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents; and 

"Whereas  by  furnishing  such  universal 
Pacific  trade  stimulation,  the  United  States 
would  be  placed  In  the  position  of  being  a 
real  friend  to  the  businessmen  of  the  Pa- 
cific, a  service  which  through  lack  of  a  con- 
venient location  no  other  Nation  nor  State 
of  the  United  States  could  render  In  a  com- 
parable manner;  and 

"Whereas  no  such  cooperation  in  such  a 
scale  h£is  ever  been  offered  before  by  the 
Nation;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
a  bill  was  introduced  by  US  Representa- 
tive Daniel  Inoute  requesting  a  State  De- 
partment study  and  a  report  to  Congress 
on  such  a  project  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
establishment  on  Sand  Island,  and  a  similar 
bin  has  been  Introduced  at  this  session  of 
Congress  by  U.S.  Senator  Oren  E.  Long  and 
the  concept  also  has  the  support  of  U.S. 
Senator  Hiram  Fonc,  and 

"Whereas  Sand  Island  could  be  devoted 
to  no  greater  service  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
or  to  the  United  States  and  the  lands  of 
the  Pacific:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  first  State  legislature,  general  session 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  this  honor- 
able legislature  place  itself  on  record  as 
highly  commending  this  project,  as  being 
in  accord  with  Hawaii's  responsibility  of 
fully  measuring  up  to  the  challenge  of 
statehood,  and  as  wholeheartedly  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
the  requested  study  in  the  l)ellef  that 
through  Federal  underwriting  of  the  costs 
of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  such 
a  Pacific  International  House,  material 
goodwill,  understanding  and  friendship 
could  be  achieved  in  the  Pacific  area  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace  thereby  served; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  U.S.  Representatives  Daniel 
Inouye,  VS.  Senator  Oren  E  Long.  US.  Sena- 
tor Hiram  L.  Fong.  and  Gov.  WlUiam  F. 
Qulnn." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  E>en- 
ton,  Tex.,  favoring  the  construction  of  a 
postal  substation  In  Denton;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Clv'l  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  chapter  14.  Dis- 
abled   American    Veterans,    Department    of 
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Texas,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  relating  to  the 
location  of  a  new  Veterans*  Administration 
building,  San  Antonio;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


COMMUNIST  THREAT  IN  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE— CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
GENERAL     ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  I  I  present  a  resolution  of  the 
South  Caroline-.  General  Assembly  memo- 
rializing Cong. 'ess  to  take  positive  steps 
immediately  to  alleviate  the  Communist 
threat  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CoNcuaaENT  Resolution  Memorializing  the 

I»RESIDENT    or    THE    UNrTED    STATES    AND    THE 

Congress  To  Take  Positive  Steps  Immedi- 
ately To  Alleatate  the  Communist  Threat 

IH  THE  Western  Hemisphere 

Whereas  the  ijeneral  assembly,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  has  l>ecome  genuinely  alarmed 
over  the  sltuat.on  now  existing  in  Cuba 
which  presents  a  clear  and  present  threat  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  we  view  with  great  concern  the 
apparent  growth  of  communism  and  partic- 
ularly the  establishing  of  a  communlstlcally 
controlled  government  on  the  Island  of  Cuba 
only  90  miles  from  our  shores;  and 

Whereas  the  g«'neral  assembly  believes  that 
no  expense  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  in 
mlllUntly  guarding  the  security  of  our  Re- 
public and  pres<;rving  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  its  people;  and 

Whereas  we  b.;lleve  that  this  Nation  has 
too  long  viewed  the  situation  with  extreme 
apathy,  which  attitude,  if  continued,  could 
bring  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
the  Communist  dictators  should  be  brought 
to  understand  (jnce  and  for  all  that  the 
United  States  will  take  whatever  action  nec- 
essary, no  matte-  how  great  the  sacrifice,  to 
Insure  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  carry 
out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring) .  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  are 
memorialized  to  take  Immediate  and  positive 
action  to  Insure  the  security  of  our  Nation 
at  all  cost  and  sacrifice  and  to  eliminate  the 
growing  threat  of  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  in  the  world;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  Congress,  to  each  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  South  Carolina. 

Attest: 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  wsis  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FALLOUT  SHELTER  POUCY— RES- 
OLUTION OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions adopted  a  resolution  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  concerning  "the  es- 
tablishment of  a  prompt  and  afiflrma- 
tive  policy"  regarding  fallout  shelters. 

In  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  our 
times  and  of  the  desirability  of  being  pre- 
pared for  a  possible  nuclear  attack  and 
withstanding  it,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  also 
stresses  the  importance  of  our  having  an 
adequately  federally  supported  nation- 
wide program  of  civil  defense  training. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  fellow 
Rhode  Islanders  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  these  most  important  ques- 
tions. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  I  present  the  resolution, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.    113 

Resolution  memorializing  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  relative 
to    the    establishment    of    a    prompt    and 
affirmative  policy  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing the  citizens   of   the   United  States  In 
constructing  fallout  protection  shelters  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
Whereas  the  Governors'  Conference  meet- 
ing  in   San    Juan,   PJR.,   in    1959    urged   re- 
sponsible   officials    at    all    levels    of    govern- 
ment to  take  immediate  steps  to  encourage 
and  assist  people  to  prepare  themselves  for 
survival  from  nuclear  attacks,  by  the  con- 
struction of  fallout  shelters;  and 

Whereas  a  special  committee  on  civil  de- 
fense of  the  Governors'  Conference  in  Janu- 
ary 1960.  reported  that  fallout  protection  for 
all  citizens  is  a  prompt  reality;  and 

Whereas  in  June  of  1960  the  Governors' 
Conference,  meeting  In  Montana  urged  that 
protective  steps  be  taken  by  and  for  the 
people  of  every  State  and  asked  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  further  support- 
ing action;  and 

Whereas  the  health,  the  safety  and  the 
survival  of  the  individual  citizen  Is  a  matter 
of  paramount  State  and  National  concern: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  now  respectfully 
request  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  make  prompt  and  ef- 
fective fallout  protection  for  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  a  declared  national 
policy  and  to  support  State,  local  and  In- 
dividual efforts  by  measures,  among  other 
things,  providing  Income  tax  deductions  for 
the  cost  of  shelters  up  to  $100  per  planned 
shelter  occupant,  appropriate  funds  for  fall- 
out protection  in  all  existing  and  future 
Federal  buildings,  making  fallout  protection 
mandatory  in  all  construction  built  with 
Federal  funds  or  financed  by  Federal  loans 
or  guarantees,  and  direct  the  promulgation 
of  a  comprehensive  nationwide  program  of 


nuclear  protection,  warning,   and   training: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  oif  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  the  earnest  hope  that  each  will  use 
every  endeavor  to  have  favorable  and  prompt 
action  taken  hereon. 


FIRE      HAZARDS      ON     SOIL     BANK 
LANT>— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fire  hazard  that  results  when  soil  bank 
land  is  left  completely  untended  and 
not  clipped  is  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern in  many  counties  of  Wisconsin.  The 
logical  solution  in  many  of  these  areas 
is  to  create  firebreaks,  which  will  pre- 
vent a  possible  fire  from  spreading  dur- 
ing the  months  when  much  of  the 
vegetation  is  tinder  dry. 

Recently  the  Brown  County,  Wis., 
Board  of  Supervisors  enacted  a  formal 
resolution  asking  that  future  soil  bank 
contracts  require  the  establishment  of 
fire  prevention  breaks. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
problem,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Broicn  County  Board  of  Supervisors: 

Whereas  many  soil  bank  acres,  grown  up 
into  tall  matured  grass  and  other  vegetative 
growth,  present  a  fire  hazard  during  the 
spring  and  fall  months:  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  rural  areas  are  not 
too  well  equipped  with  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment; and 

Whereas  human  lives,  many  farm  build- 
ings and  fire  equipment  are  endangered  by 
fires  from  grass  areas  Immediately  adjacent 
to  these  buildings;  and 

Whereas  considerable  acreage  of  wildlife 
habitat  and  area,  tree-planted  areas  and 
forest  land  are  endangered  by  these  poten- 
tial fire  hazards  on  soil  bank  lands:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That — 

1.  A  stipulation  be  Included  In  future  soil 
bank  contracts  that  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  fire  prevention  breaks  according 
to  the  following  specifications: 

(a)  Areas  shall  be  disked  at  least  once  be- 
tween August  15  and  September  15  of  each 
year.  All  land  that  was  considered  cropland 
at  the  time  the  farm  was  put  Into  the  soil 
bank  shall  be  protected  by  a  disked  firebreak 
at  least  50  feet  in  width,  this  firebreak  be- 
ing on  the  outside  perimeter  of  the  land  In 
the  soil  bank. 

(b)  A  firebreak  of  at  least  50  feet  In 
width  shall  be  maintained  by  disking  around 
all  buildings,  regardless  of  whether  these 
buildings  are  on  land  in  the  soil  bank  or  on 
adjoining  lands 

(c)  A  firebreak  shall  also  be  maintained 
by  disking  at  least  50  feet  In  width  around 
woodlots  and  woods,  tree-planted  areas,  or 
wildlife  developed  areas. 

2.  The  cotmty  ASC  committee  be  requested 
to  contact  all  present  owners  of  soil  bank 
land,  and  ask  them  to  comply  with  the 
above  fire  prevention  measures. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  county  agricultural,  stabilization,  and 
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conservation  committee,  the  State  ASC  ofQce, 
all    members    representing    tills    area   In   tlie 
State  legislature,  and  all  Wisconsin  Senators 
and  Congressmen  In  the  US.  Legislature. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CEcn.  J.  Depea. 
Henry  Matheys, 
Myron  Lott, 
Cletcs  Vanderperva, 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Reforesta- 
tion and  Conservation. 


RESOLUTION     OF'     WISCONSIN    DE- 
1        PARTMENT  OF  THE  VETERANS  OP 
FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mid-Winter  Conference  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  the  Veterans  of  Tor- 
eign  Wars  adopted  a  formal  resolution 
in  support  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Wisconsin  moraine  park,  as  a  national 
park.  They  expressed  support  for  the 
proposed  Ice  Age  National  Park,  using 
the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Park  as  a 
nucleus. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  StJPPORTiNG  Establishment  or 
Wisconsin  Mor.\ine  Park 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Wisconsin, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  has  previously 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  legislation  as  well 
as  other  means,  to  create  a  national  park  In 
Wisconsin,  from  the  meandering  glacial 
moraines  located  in  some  26  counties  of  the 
State,  the  nucleus  of  this  area  being  the 
Kettle  Moraine  State  Park;   and 

Whereas  It  proposed  that  this  park  shall 
be  named,  Ice  Age  National  Park:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolred  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Department  of  Wisconsin,  That  we  again  go 
on  record  to  enthusiastically  support  this 
project:  and  that  we  urge  our  representatives 
In  Congress,  the  Wisconsin  Legislature, 
county  and  municipal  boards,  to  work  co- 
operatively toward  the  conclusion  of  thUi 
proposal. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTLFTT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construc- 
tion expenses  (Rept.  No.  204). 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Gruening,    Mr.    Metcalf,    and    Mr. 
Clarki : 
S.  1813.  A  bill   to  extend  for  4  years  the 
period    within   which    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment may  enter  Into  agreements  with   the 
States     for     controlling    the     erection     and 
maintenance   of   outdoor    advertising    signs, 
displays  and  devices  adjacent  to  the  National 


System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
and  to  Increase  from  one-half  to  1  percent 
the  Incentive  payment  under  such  agree- 
ments;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Nettbekgek  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  im- 
portation of  raonofllament  gill  nets  for  use 
in  fish  sampling;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    HILL    (for    himself   and    Mr. 
Moss)  : 

S.  1815.  A   bin    to    provide    for    one    addi- 
tional  Assistant  Secretary   of  Labor   in   the 
Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

8.  1816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elinor  Tlo 
Salcedo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools,  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  Including  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  1963,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1818.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1819.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1820.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission 
on  ClvU  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced    the   above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN : 

S.  1821.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $36,000 
with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed 
national  parkway  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way at  Tennessee  Ball  or  Beech  Gap  South- 
west and  running  into  the  State  of  Georgia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  18-J2.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  certain 
communications  to  be  Intercepted  In  com- 
pliance with  State  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    MTJNDT     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BRrocEs.  and  Mr.  Cotton)  : 

S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent a  medal  to  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard, 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

8.J.  Res.81.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  tax  and  property 
qualifications  for  electors  In  Federal  elec- 
tions; and 

3  J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  literacy  test  quali- 
fications for  electors  In  Federal  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Seo  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HOLLAND    (for   himself   and 

Mr.    S MATHERS)  : 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a 
galvano  In  commemoration  of  the  golden 
anniversary  of  naval  aviation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


RESOLUTION 
COMMENDATION   OP  COMDR.   ALAN 
B.    SHEPARD   FOR    HIS    SUCCESS- 
FUL SPACE  FLIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey* submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res, 
140)  highly  commending  Comdr.  Alan  B. 
Shepard  for  his  successful  space  flight, 
which  was  considered  aiid  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfieu), 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


EXTENSION  OF  HIGHWAY  BILL- 
BOARD REGULATION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  4 1.000 -mile 
Federal  Interstate  Highway  System  pro- 
gram is  to  bring  into  existence  a  nation- 
wide road  network  built  essentially  to 
uniform  standards.  However,  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  this  Congress  to  extend 
the  billboard  control  features  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act,  the  sought-after  uni- 
formity will  not  be  possible. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  under 
provisions  adopted  in  1958.  specifics 
July  1.  1961.  as  the  date  by  which  Uie 
several  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce must  conclude  agreements  so  the 
States  can  qualify  for  the  one-half  F>er- 
cent  bonus  for  fulfilling  the  national 
policy  for  billboard  control.  According 
to  information  I  have  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  only  the  State 
of  Maryland  has  fully  qualified  thus  far 
for  the  bonus.  Eight  other  States  have 
passed  laws  which  may  qualify  them  for 
participation.  These  States  are  Con- 
necticut. Kentucky,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota. West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wash- 
ington, and  Virginia. 

Bills  dealing  with  billboard  control 
have  been  before  legislatures  in  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii,  Illinois.  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 
These  and  other  States  may  act  on  the 
matter  prior  to  the  deadline  date;  but 
it  now  appears  that  23  States  or  more 
will  not  have  acted  by  that  time. 

President  Kennedy  has  urged  that  the 
billboard  control  section  be  extended  for 
4  more  years,  and  the  amount  of  the 
incentive  bonus  increased  to  1  percent. 
A  portion  of  the  President's  message  of 
February  28,  1961,  on  the  Federal  pay- 
as-you-go  highway  program  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  was  In- 
tended, among  other  purposes,  to  enable 
more  Americans  to  more  easily  see  more  of 
their  country.  It  Is  a  beautiful  country. 
The  system  was  not  Intended  to  provide  a 
large  and  unreimbursed  measure  of  benefits 
to  the  billboard  Industry,  whose  structures 
tend  to  detract  from  both  the  beauty  and 
the  safety  of  the  routes  they  line.  Their 
messages  are  not.  as  so  often  claimed,  pri- 
marily for  the  convenience  of  the  motorist 
whose  view  they  block.  Some  two-thirds  of 
such  advertising  Is  for  national  products, 
and  is  dominated  by  a  handful  of  large  ad- 
vertisers to  whom  the  Interstate  System  has 
provided  a  great  windfall. 
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The  Congress  toe*  a  wise  thoiigh  very 
modest  step  In  1958  by  authorizing,  through 
section  122  of  the  1968  act.  the  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  within  designated 
limits  of  the  routes  of  the  Interstate 
System.  States  electing  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  standards  promulgated  un- 
der the  section  were  to  receive  an  Incentive 
payment  of  an  extra  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  cost  of  interstate  highway  projects 
within  the  State. 

Unfortunately  that  provision  expires  on 
June  30  of  this  year,  and  a  variety  of  pres- 
sures has  pre^'ented  all  but  one  State 
(Maryland)  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
provision.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  extend 
this  bllllxxird  control  section  for  4  more 
years;  and  to  Increase  the  Incentive  bonus 
from  one-half  of  1  percent  of  a  State's  allot- 
ment. Should  this  measure  still  prove  to  be 
InsufQclent,  It  may  be  necessary  to  adopt 
more  direct  means  of  control,  or  to  at  least 
charge  the  billboard  owners  for  the  benefits 
they  are  receiving. 

Extension  of  the  billboard  control 
provision  is  necessary,  lest  the  highway 
system  created  by  expenditure  of  $41 
billion  of  public  funds  end  up  as  a 
hodgepodge,  with  billboard  jungles  in- 
termingled wiih  scenic  roadways.  The 
States  must  be  given  every  reasonable 
opportunity  to  enact  legislation  needed 
to  qualify  under  the  Federal  standards 
for  signboard  regulation. 

To  carry  out,  the  President's  program, 
I  introduce,  for  myself,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1.  a  bill  to  extend 
for  4  years  the  period  within  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  States  for  con- 
trolling the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  adjacent  to  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, and  to  increase  from  one-half 
to  1  percent  Uie  incentive  payment  im- 
der  such  agre(  ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair » .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1813)  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  for  controling  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs,  displays,  and  devices 
adjacent  to  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways,  and  to 
increase  from  one-half  to  1  percent  the 
incentive  payments  under  such  agree- 
ments, introduced  by  Mrs.  Neuberger 
<for  herself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep- 
tember then  Senator,  now  President, 
Kennedy  asked  Representatives  Emanuel 
Celler  and  me  to  prepare  civil  rights 
bills  embodying  the  civil  rights  com- 
mitments of  the  1960  Democratic  plat- 
form. 

This  we  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  six  proposals  de- 
signed to  implement  the  pledges  con- 


tained in  the  civil  rights  plank  of  the 
Democratic  platform. 

The  measures  include  the  following: 

First.  A  constitutional  amendment  to 
eliminate  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a 
requirement  of  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, which  I  ask  to  have  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Second.  A  constitutional  amendment 
to  eliminate  literacy  tests  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting,  which  I  ask  to  have 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Third.  A  bill  to  require  every  school 
board  operating  a  racially  segregated 
public  school  to  adopt  a  desegregation 
plan  within  6  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  and  to  file  the 
plan  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  plan  would 
state  how  the  board  intended  to  achieve 
desegregation  with  all  deliberate  speed 
in  each  of  its  schools  and  include  a 
schedule  showing  the  time  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  desegregation  would  be 
achieved  in  each  class  and  school.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  act,  the 
plan  would  have  to  provide  for  first- 
step  compliance  not  later  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1963-64  school  year. 
Technical  and  financial  assistance  would 
be  given  under  the  bill  to  desegregating 
school  districts,  and  court  enforcement 
would  be  authorized  in  the  cases  of 
school  boards  which  violated  the  duties 
set  forth  in  the  act. 

I  ask  to  have  this  bill  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Fourth.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  initiate  civil  injunction 
suits  in  the  Federal  courts  to  prevent  the 
denial  of  any  civil  right  on  grounds  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  which  I  ask  to  have 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Fifth.  A  fair  employment  practice  bill 
to  provide  administrative  and  court  rem- 
edies for  those  persons  discriminated 
against  as  a  result  of  race  or  color.  The 
bill  would  make  it  an  unfair  employment 
practice  for  any  business  or  latxjr  union 
employing  more  than  50  persons  to  dis- 
criminate in  its  hiring,  promoting,  or 
firing  practices  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  which  I  ask 
to  have  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Sixth.  A  bill  to  make  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  is  due  to  expire  on 
September  9.  1961.  a  permanent  Federal 
agency  with  strengthened  fact-finding 
powers  and  a  new  directive  to  act  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  civil  rights 
information,  which  I  ask  to  have  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

We  have  received  invaluable  assistance 
in  the  drafting  of  these  proposals  from 
civil  rights  experts  who  testified  before 
our  committee  last  fall  and  constitu- 
tional law  experts  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

One  of  the  Nation's  primary  goals  in 
the  sixties  must  be  to  assure  to  each 
American  his  full  constitutional  rights 
and  to  make  equal  opportunity  a  living 
reality.  The  achievement  of  this  goal 
requires  both  executive  and  legislative 
action.  President  Kennedy  has  already 
taken  a  number  of  far-reaching  steps  to 


promote  civil  rights,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  equal  job  opportunity  in  Govern- 
ment employment  and  in  Government 
contract  work. 

Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  the  At- 
torney General  made  a  stirring  address 
on  civil  rights  in  Georgia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text     of    Robert    Kennedy's    Address     in 
Georgia  on  Civil  Rights 

For  the  first  time  since  becoming  Attorney 
General,  over  3  months  ago,  I  am  making 
a  formal  speech,  and  I  am  proud  that  it  is  in 
Georgia. 

Two  months  ago,  I  had  the  very  great 
honor  to  present  to  the  President  Donald 
Eugene  McGregor  of  Brunswick,  Ga.  Donald 
McGregor  came  to  Washington  to  receive  the 
Young  American  Medal  for  bravery.  In  12 
bad  hours,  he  led  a  family  of  four  to  safety 
from  a  yacht  which  broke  up  in  high  seas 
off  the  Georgia  coast. 

He  Impressed  all  of  us  who  met  him  with 
his  quiet  courage.  And,  as  the  President 
said,  Donald  McGregor  Is  a  fine  young  Amer- 
ican— one  of  a  long  line  of  Georgians  who 
have,  by  their  courage,  set  an  outstanding 
example  for  their  fellow  Americans. 

They  have  told  me  that  when  you  speak 
in  Georgia,  you  should  try  to  tie  yourself 
to  Georgia  and  the  South,  and  even  better, 
claim  some  Georgia  klnfolk.  There  are  a 
lot  of  Kennedys  In  Georgia.  But  as  far  as 
I  can  tell,  I  have  no  relatives  here  and  no 
direct  ties  to  Georgia,  except  one.  This 
State  gave  my  brother  the  biggest  percent- 
age majority  of  any  State  In  the  Union  and 
in  this  last  election  that  was  even  better 
than  klnfolk. 

president   quoted 

We  meet  at  this  great  university,  In  this 
old  State,  the  fourth  of  the  Original  Thir- 
teen, to  observe  Law  Day. 

In  his  proclamation  urging  us  to  observe 
this  day,  the  President  emphasized  two 
thoughts.  He  pointed  out  that  to  remain 
free  the  people  must  "cherish  their  free- 
doms, understand  the  responsibilities  they 
entail,  and  nurture  the  will  to  preserve 
them."  He  then  went  on  to  point  out  that 
law  Is  the  strongest  link  between  man  and 
freedom. 

I  wonder  In  how  many  countries  of  the 
world  people  think  of  law  as  the  link  be- 
tween man  and  freedom.  We  know  that 
in  many,  law  Is  the  Instrument  of  tyranny, 
and  people  think  of  law  as  little  more  than 
the  will  of  the  state,  or  the  party,  not  of 
the  people. 

And  we  know  too  that  throughout  the 
long  history  of  mankind,  man  has  had  to 
struggle  to  create  a  system  of  law  and  of 
government  In  which  fundamental  freedoms 
would  be  linked  with  the  enforcement  of 
Justice.  We  know  that  we  cannot  live  to- 
gether without  rules  which  tell  us  what  is 
right  and  what  Is  wrong.  What  Is  per- 
mitted and  what  Is  prohibited.  We  know 
that  It  Is  law  which  enables  men  to  live 
together,  that  creates  order  out  of  chaos. 
We  know  that  law  is  the  glue  that  holds 
civilization   together. 

And,  we  know  that  if  one  man's  rights  are 
denied,  the  rights  of  aU  are  endangered. 
In  our  country  the  courts  have  a  most  im- 
portant role  In  safeguarding  these  rights. 
The  decisions  of  the  courts,  however  much 
we  might  disagree  with  them.  In  the  final 
analysis  must  be  followed  and  respected.  If 
we  disagree  w^th  a  court  decision  and, 
thereafter,  Irresponsibly  assail  the  court  and 
defy  Its  rulings,  we  challenge  the  founda- 
tions of  our  society. 
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STATE    COUET'S    view 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  set  forth 
this  proposition  quite  clearly  in  1949  in  the 
case  of  Crumb  v.  The  State  (205  Ga.  547- 
552).  The  court,  referring  to  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  said   there   and   I  quote: 

"And  whatever  may  be  the  individual  opin- 
ion of  the  members  of  this  court  as  to  the 
correctness,  soundness,  and  wisdom  of  these 
decisions,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  yield  there- 
to Just  as  the  other  courts  of  this  State  must 
accept  and  be  controlled  by  the  decisions 
and  mandates  of  this  court.  This  being  a 
government  of  law  and  not  by  men,  the  Jiory 
commissioners  in  their  official  conduct  are 
bound  by  the  foregoing  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing any  personal  opinion,  hereditary  in- 
stinct, natural  Impulse  or  geographical  tradi- 
tion to  the  contrary." 

Respect  for  the  law — In  essence  that  Is  the 
meaning  of  Law  Day — and  every  day  must 
be  Law  Day  or  else  our  society  will  collapse. 

The  challenge  which  international  com- 
munism hurls  against  the  rule  of  law  Is  very 
great.  For  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  been 
engaged  for  a  good  part  of  my  time  In 
working  with  General  Taylor,  Admiral  Burke, 
and  Mr.  Dulles  to  assess  the  recent  events  in 
Cuba  and  determine  what  lessons  we  can 
learn  for  the  future. 

It  already  has  become  crystal  clear  In  our 
study,  as  the  President  has  stated  so  graphi- 
cally, we  must  reexamine  and  reorient  our 
forces  of  every  kind — not  just  for  our  mili- 
tary forces,  but  all  our  techniques  and  out- 
look here  in  the  United  S^^aces. 

We  must  come  forward  with  the  answer 
of  how  a  nation,  devoted  to  freedom  and 
Individual  rights  and  respect  for  the  law, 
can  stand  effectively  against  an  Implacable 
enemy  who  plays  by  different  rules  and 
knows  only  the  law  of  the  Jungle.  With 
the  answer  to  this  rests  our  future — our  des- 
tiny— as   a   nation  and   as   a   people. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have 
demonstrated  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  be  apathetic  about  their  belief  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  about  the  necessity  of 
placing  our  own  house  in  order.  As  we  turn 
to  meet  our  enemy,  to  look  him  full  in  the 
face,  we  cannot  afford  feet  of  clay  or  an  arm 
of  glass. 

Let  me  speak  to  you  about  three  major 
areas  of  difficulty  within  the  purview  of 
my  responsibilities  that  sap  our  national 
strength,  that  weaken  our  people,  that  re- 
quire our  immediate  attention. 

In  too  many  major  communities  of  our 
countiy.  organized  crime  has  become  big 
business.  It  knows  no  State  lines.  It  drains 
off  millions  of  dollars  of  our  national  wealth. 
Infecting  legitimate  businesses,  labor  unions, 
and  even  sports.  Tolerating  organized  crime 
promotes  the  cheap  philosophy  that  every- 
thing Is  a  racket.  It  promotes  cynicism 
among  adults.  It  contributes  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  young  and  to  the  Increase  of 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

It  Is  not  the  gangster  himself  who  Is  of 
concern.  It  Is  what  he  Is  doing  to  our  cities, 
our  communities,  our  moral  fiber.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  major  racketeers  would  be  out 
of  business  by  the  end  of  this  year  If  the 
ordinary  citizen,  the  businessman,  the  union 
official  and  the  public  authority  stood  up  to 
be  counted  and  refused  to  be  corrupted. 

This  is  a  problem  for  all  America,  not  Just 
the  FBI  or  the  Department  of  Justice.  Un- 
less the  basic  attitude  changes  here  In  this 
country,  the  rackets  will  prosper  and  grow. 
Of  this  I  am  convinced. 

The  racketeers,  after  all,  are  professional 
criminals.  But.  there  are  the  amateurs — 
men  who  have  law-abiding  backgrounds  and 
respectable  positions,  who.  nevertheless, 
break  the  law  of  the  land.  We  have  been 
particularly  concerned  lately  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  about  the  spread  of  Illegal 
price  fixing.     I  would  say  to  you,  however. 


it  is  merely  symptomatic  of  many  other 
practices  commonly  accepted  in  business  life. 

Our  Investigations  show  that  In  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  areas  the  country,  business- 
men have  conspired  In  secret  to  fix  prices, 
made  collusive  deals  with  union  officials, 
defrauded  their  customers  and  even  in  some 
instances  cheated  their  own  government. 

Our  enemies  assert  that  capitalism  en- 
slaves the  worker  and  will  destroy  Itself.  It 
Is  our  national  faith  that  the  system  of 
competitive  enterprise  offers  the  best  hope 
for  individual  freedom,  social  development, 
and  economic  growth. 

Thus,  every  businessman  who  cheats  on 
his  taxes,  fixes  prices  or  underpays  his  labor, 
every  union  official  who  makes  a  collusive 
deal,  misuses  union  funds,  damages  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  does  a  disservice  to  the  millions  of  hon- 
est Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Where  we  have  evidence  of  violation  of 
laws  by  these  "respectables."  we  will  take  ac- 
tion against  the  individuals  involved,  as  well 
as  against  their  companies.  But  in  the  end, 
this  also  Is  not  a  situation  which  can  be 
cured  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  can 
be  cured  only  by  the  businesses  and  unions 
themselves. 

The  third  area  Is  the  one  that  affects  us  all 
the  most  directly — civil  rights. 

The  hardest  problems  of  all  In  law  enforce- 
ment are  those  Involving  a  conflict  of  law 
and  local  customs.  History  has  recorded 
many  occasions  when  the  moral  sense  of  a 
nation  produced  Judicial  decisions,  such  as 
the  1954  decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  required  difficult  local  adjust- 
ments. 

I  have  many  friends  in  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
are  southerners.  Many  of  these  friendships 
stem  from  my  work  as  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate Rackets  Committee,  headed  by  Senator 
John  McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  affection. 

If  these  southern  friends  of  mine  are  rep- 
resentative southerners — and  I  believe  they 
are — I  do  not  pretend  that  they  believe  with 
me  on  everything  or  that  I  agree  with  them 
on  everything.  But,  knowing  them  as  I  do, 
I  am  convinced  of  this: 

POLICECS    OtTTLINKD 

Southerners  have  a  special  respect  for 
candor  and  plain  talk.  They  don't  like  hy- 
pocrisy. So.  In  discussing  this  third  major 
problem,  I  must  tell  you  candidly  what  our 
policies  are  going  to  be  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights  and  why  I  come  to  you  In  that  spirit. 

First  let  me  say  this:  The  time  has  long 
since  arrived  when  loyal  Americans  must 
measure  the  Impact  of  their  actions  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  towns  or  States. 
For  Instance,  we  must  be  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  50  percent  of  the  countries  In  the 
United  Nations  are  not  white;  that  around 
the  world.  In  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia, 
people  whose  skins  are  a  different  color  than 
ours  are  on  the  move  to  gain  their  measure 
of  freedom  and  liberty. 

From  the  Congo  to  Cuba,  from  South 
Vietnam  to  Algiers,  in  India,  Brazil,  and  Iran, 
men  and  women  and  children  are  straighten- 
ing their  backs  and  listening — to  the  evil 
promises  of  Communist  tyranny  and  the 
honorable  promises  of  Anglo-American  lib- 
erty. And  those  people  will  decide  not  only 
their  own  future  but  ours — how  the  cause 
of  freedom  fares  in  the  world. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  are  striving  to 
establish  a  rule  of  law  instead  of  a  rule  of 
force.  In  that  forum  and  elsewhere  around 
the  world  our  deeds  will  speak  for  us. 

In  the  worldwide  struggle,  the  graduation 
at  this  university  of  Charlayne  Hunter  and 
Hamilton  Holmes  will  without  question  aid 
and  assist  the  fight  against  Communist  po- 
litical Infiltratlor  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

When  parents  send  their  children  to 
school  this  fall  in  Atlanta,  peaceably  and 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  law,,  barefoot 


Burmese  and  Congolese  will  see  before  their 
eyes  Americans  living  by  the  rule  of  law. 

CONFLICT    XJNDERSTANDABL* 

The  conflict  of  views  over  the  original 
decision  in  1954  and  our  recent  move  la 
Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  is  understand- 
able. The  decision  in  1954  required  action 
of  the  most  difficult,  delicate,  and  complex 
nature,  going  to  the  very  heart  of  southern 
institutions. 

I  know  a  little  of  this.  I  live  In  Virginia. 
I  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  know  many  able 
southern  soldiers,  scholars,  lawyers,  jurists. 
Journalists,  and  political  leaders  who  have 
enriched  our  national  life.  From  them  I 
have  drawn  some  understanding  of  the 
South,  but  my  knowledge  Is  nothing  to  yours. 

It  is  now  being  said,  however,  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  attempting  to  close 
all  public  schools  in  Virginia  because  of  the 
Prince  Edward  situation.  This  is  simply 
not  true,  nor  is  the  Prince  Edward  suit  a 
threat  against  local  control. 

We  are  maintaining  the  orders  of  the 
courts.  We  are  doing  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  And  if  any  one  of  you  were 
in  my  position  you  would  do  likewise,  for  It 
would  be  required  by  your  oath  of  office. 
You  might  not  want  to  do  it.  you  might  not 
like  to  do  It,  but  you  would  do  it,  because 
it  would  be  required. 

For  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  can  sup- 
port a  principle  which  prevents  more  than  a 
thousand  of  our  children  in  one  county  from 
attending  public  school — especially  when 
this  step  was  taken  to  circumvent  the  orders 
of  the  Court. 

Our  position  is  quite  clear.  We  are  up- 
holding the  law.  Our  action  does  not 
threaten  local  control.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  running  the  schools 
In  Prince  Edward  County  any  more  than  it 
Is  running  the  University  of  Georgia  or  the 
schools  in  my  State  of  Massachusetts. 

In  this  c.oso,  in  all  cases,  I  say  to  you  today 
that  If  the  orders  of  the  Court  are  circum- 
vented, tlie  r>epartment  of  Justice  will  act. 

We  will  not  stand  by  and  be  aloof.  We 
will  move. 

Here  on  this  campus,  not  half  a  year  ago, 
you  endured  a  difficult  ordeal.  And  when 
your  moment  of  truth  came,  the  voices  cry- 
ing "force"  were  overridden  by  the  voices 
pleading  for  reason. 

OCOROIAK3    SALUTED 

And  for  this,  I  pay  my  respects  to  your 
Governor,  your  legislature  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  you,  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  And  I  say  that 
you  are  the  wave  of  the  future — not  those 
who  cry  panic.  For  the  country's  futtire 
you  will  and  mu£t  prevail. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  1954  decision 
was  right.  But,  my  belief  does  not  mat- 
ter— it  Is  now  the  law.  Some  of  you  may 
believe  the  decision  was  wrong.  That  does 
not  matter.  It  is  the  law.  And  we  both 
respect  the  law.  By  facing  this  problem 
honorably,  you  have  shown  to  all  the  world 
that  we  Americans  are  moving  forward  to- 
gether— solving  this  problem — under  the 
rule  of  law. 

An  Integral  part  of  all  this  is  that  we 
make  a  total  effort  to  guarantee  the  ballot 
to  every  American  of  voting  age — In  the 
North  as  well  as  In  the  South.  The  right 
to  vote  is  the  easiest  of  all  rights  to  grant. 
The  spirit  of  ovir  democracy,  the  letter  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  laws  require  that  there 
be  no  further  delay  in  the  achievement  of 
full  freedom  to  vote  for  all.  Our  system 
depends  upon  the  fullest  participation  of 
all  Its  citizens. 

The  problem  between  the  white  and  col- 
ored people  Is  a  problem  for  all  sections  of 
the  United  States.  And,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  believe  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  hypocrisy  in  dealing  with  It.  In 
fact,  I  found  when  I  came  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Justice  that  I  need  look  no  further 
to  find  evidence  of  this. 

I  found  that  very  few  Negroes  were  em- 
ployed above  a  custodial  level.  There  were 
950  lawyers  working  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Watihington  and  only  10  of  them 
were  Negroes.  At  the  same  moment  the  law- 
yers of  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
bringing  legal  action  to  end  discrimination, 
the  s-ome  discrimination  was  being  practiced 
within  the  Department  Itself. 

At  a  recent  review  for  the  visiting  leader 
of  a  new  African  state,  there  was  only  one 
Negro  In  the  guard  of  honor.  At  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budge;,  Negroes  were  used  only  for 
custodial  work. 

The  Federal  Government  is  taking  steps  to 
correct  this. 

Financial  leaders  from  the  East  who  de- 
plore discrimination  in  the  South  belong  to 
institutions  where  no  Negroes  or  Jews  are  al- 
lowed and  their  children  attend  private 
schools  whern  no  Negro  students  are  en- 
rolled. Union  officials  criticize  southern 
leaders  and  yet  practice  discrimination  with- 
in their  unions.  Government  officials  belong 
to  private  clubs  in  Washington  where  Ne- 
groes, Including  Ambassadors,  are  not  wel- 
comed even  at  mealtime. 

My  nrm  belief  Is  that  if  we  are  to  make 
progress  in  this  area,  if  we  are  to  be  truly 
great  as  a  nation,  then  we  must  make  sure 
that  nobody  is  denied  an  opportunity  be- 
cause of  race,  creed  or  color.  We  pledge,  by 
example,  to  take  action  in  our  own  back- 
yard— the  Department  of  Justice — we  pledge 
to  move  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
courts  in  the  administration  of  Justice.  In 
all  this,  we  ask  your  help — we  need  your  as- 
sistance. 

I  come  to  you  today  and  I  shall  come  to 
you  in  the  years  ahead  to  advocate  reason 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  since  taking  office  I 
have  conferred  many  times  with  responsible 
public  officials  and  civic  leaders  in  the  South 
and  continue  to  do  so.  I  don't  expect  them 
always  to  agree  with  my  view  of  what  the  law 
requires,  but  I  believe  they  share  my  respect 
for  the  law.  We  are  trying  to  achieve  ami- 
cable, voluntary  solutions  without  going  to 
court.  These  discussions  have  ranged  from 
voting  and  school  cases  to  incidents  of  arrest 
which  might  lead  to  violence. 

We  have  sought  to  be  helpful  to  avert 
violence  and  to  get  voluntary  compliance. 
When  our  investigations  indicate  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  law,  we  have  asked  re- 
sponsible officials  to  take  steps  themselves 
to  correct  the  situation  In  some  Instances 
this  hts  happened.  When  it  has  not,  we 
have  had  to  take  legal  action. 

The  conversations  have  been  devoid  of 
bitterness  or  hate.  They  have  been  carried 
on  with  mutual  respect,  understanding,  and 
good  will.  National  unity  Is  essential  and 
before  taking  any  legal  action,  we  will  where 
appropriate  invito,-  the  southern  leaders  to 
make  their  views  known   In  these  cases. 

We,  the  American  people,  must  avoid  an- 
other Little  Rock  or  another  New  Orleans. 
We  cannot  afford  them.  It  is  not  only  that 
such  incidents  do  incalculable  harm  to  the 
children  Involved  and  to  the  relations 
among  people.  It  U  not  only  that  such 
convulsions  seriously  undermine  respect  for 
law  and  order  and  cause  serious  economic 
and  moral  damage.  Such  Incidents  hurt 
our  country  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We 
Just  can't  afford  another  Little  Rock  or  an- 
other   New   Orleans. 

For  on  this  generation  of  Americans  falls 
the  full  burden  of  proving  to  the  world 
that  we  really  mean  it  when  we  say  all  men 
are  created  free  and  are  equal  before 
the  law.  All  of  us  might  wish  at  times  that 
we  lived  In  a  more  tranquil  world,  but  we 
dont.  And  If  our  times  are  difficult  and 
perplexing,  so  are  they  challenging  and 
filled   with  opportunity. 

To  the  South,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other    section    of    the    country,    has    been 
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given  the  opportunity  and  the  challenge 
and  the  responsibility  of  demonstrating 
America  at  its  greatest — at  Its  full  potential 
of  liberty  under  law. 

WTLL  KNTOXCE  STATTTTES 

You  may  ask:  Will  we  enforce  the  civil 
rights  statutes? 

The  answer  Is:  Yes,  we  will. 

We  also  will  enforce  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  antiracketeering  laws,  the  laws  against 
kidnaping,  and  robbing  Federal  banks,  and 
transporting  stolen  automobiles  across  State 
lines,  the  llUcit  traffic  in  narcotics,  and  all 
the  rest. 

We  can  and  will  do  no  less. 

I  hold  a  constitutional  office;  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  I  shall  perform  the  duty  I 
have  sworn  to  undertake — to  enforce  the 
Law.  in  every  field  of  law  and  every  region. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presidont,  regard- 
less of  present  legislative  pi-iorities,  the 
time  will  come  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  the  Congress  will  enact 
these  civil  rights  measures.  In  the 
meantime,  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
push  for  prompt  hearings  and  favorable 
reports  to  both  Houses  on  the  bills  I 
have  introduced  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  measures  I 
am  introducing  today  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  brief  state- 
ments summarizing  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^^CER.  The 
joint  resolutions  and  bills  will  be  re- 
ceived and  will  be  referred  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bills  and  state- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolutions  and  bills,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S  J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  tax  and  property 
qualifications  for  electors  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  is  hereby  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  saM  article  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpK)ses  as  part 
of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  by  the  Congress: 

"article — 

"SicnoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  by  reason  of 
failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax  or 
to  meet  any  property  qualifications. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be 
construed  to  invalidate  any  provision  of  law 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  paupers  or 
persons  supported  at  public  expense  or  by 
charitable  institutions. 

"Sic.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  literacy  test  quaU- 
ficatlons  for  electors  in  Federal  elections. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled  (ttco-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  said  article  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLI  

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  electors  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  by 
reason  of   failure  to  pass  any  literacy  test. 

"Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

The  summary  accompanying  Senate 
Joint  Resolutions  81  and  82  is  as  follows: 

SUMICAKT    or    CLAKK-CeLLTB    CONSTTrtrnONAL 

Amendments  To  Eliminate  Literacy  Tests 
AND     THE     Payment     of     Poll     Taxes     as 

REQUmEMENTS    FX3B    VOTING 

The  first  two  pledges  in  the  civil  rights 
plank  of  the  1960  Democratic  Party  platform 
promise  the  removal  of  literacy  tests  and  poll 
tax  payments  as  requirements  for  voting: 

"We  will  support  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  literacy  tests  and  the 
payment  of  poll  taxes  as  requirements  for 
voting." 

Two  constitutional  amendments  proposed 
by  Senator  Clark  and  Congressman  Ctlleh 
would  carry  out  these  pledges. 

The  first  would  prohibit  the  denial  or 
abridgment  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  of  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  in  any  Federal  election  "by 
reason  of  failure  to  pass  any  literacy  test." 
Nineteen  States  now  require  that  voters 
demonstrate  their  literacy  according  to  data 
compiled  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  In 
its  1959  report,  in  which  Chairman  Hannah 
and  Coininissloners  Hesburgh  and  Johnson 
Joined  in  recommending  the  elimination  of 
literacy  test  passage  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections  by  enactment  of 
a  constitutional  amendment.  In  the  report 
the  Commissioners  stated : 

"In  its  investigations,  hearings  and  studies 
the  Commission  has  seen  that  complex  voter- 
qualification  laws,  including  tests  of  literacy, 
education,  and  Interpretation,  have  been  used 
and  may  readily  be  used  arbitrarily  to  deny 
the  right  to  wte  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

The  second  Clark -Celler  amendment  would 
forbid  the  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  "by  reason  of 
failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  to 
meet  any  property  qualification."  The 
amendment,  which  would  make  unconstitu- 
tional the  poll  tax  laws  now  in  force  in  five 
States,  is  identical  In  form  to  the  amend- 
ment which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  16  on  February  2,  1960 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

S.  1817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools,  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  including  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "I>ublic  School  De- 
segregation Act". 

TITLK  I — DiTO«rno»r8 

Sic.  101.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Desegregation"  means  the  asslgn- 
of  all  students  to  public  schools  Irrespective 
of  their  race  or  color.  No  assignment  system 
In  which  race  or  color  is  a  factor  in  the  Ini- 
tial   assignment    of    students    to    particular 
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public  schools  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
achieved  desegregation  even  though  place- 
ment or  other  testa  or  transfers  or  other 
options  may  be  available  to  change  such 
assignment. 

(b)  "Public  school"  means  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  educational  Institution 
operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  or  a  State 
or  governmental  agency  within  a  State,  or 
operated  principally  or  substantially  from  or 
through  the  use  of  governmental  funds,  or 
funds   derived   from  a   governmental  source. 

(c)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  or 
agencies,  the  members,  agents  and  employees 
thereof,  and  any  other  person  or  persons, 
authorized  to  determine,  control,  or  direct 
the  institutions,  structures  or  places  at 
which  particular  students  are  assigned  to  or 
attend  public  school. 

(d)  Pirst-step  compliance  means  the  af- 
fording of  desegregated  education  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  students  at  each  public 
school  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  school 
board,  not  later  than  the  commencement  of 
the  1963-64  school  year. 

TITLE    11 — DUTY    TO    ADOPT    AND   IMPLEMENT 
DESEGREC.\TION    PLANS 

Sac.  201.  Every  school  board  which,  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  failed 
to  achieve  desegregation  In  all  public  schools 
within  Its  Jurisdiction,  shall  adopt  a  deseg- 
regation plan  as  provided  In  section  202  and 
shall  file  said  plan,  within  180  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Health,    Education,   and   Welfare. 

Sec.  202.  Every  desegregation  plan  required 
under  section  201  shall: 

( 1 )  provide  for  achieving  desegregation  In 
all  public  schools  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  school  board  with  all  deliberate  speed, 
pursuant  to  a  schedule  setting  forth  the 
time  when  and  the  maimer  in  which  deseg- 
regation is  to  be  achieved  for  each  class, 
grade,  school  and  district  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  school  board  Involved;  and 

(2)  provide  for  at  least  first-step  com- 
pliance not  later  than  the  commencement 
of  the  1963-64  school  year. 

Sec.  203.  Every  school  board  required  to 
adopt  a  desegregation  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  shall  forthwith  Implement  the  same 
in  accordance  with  its  terms  Immediately 
upon  its  adoption  and  thereafter  continue 
Its  Implementation  in  good  faith  and  with 
all  deliberate  speed  until  desegregation  is 
fully  achieved  In  all  public  schools  within 
its  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  204.  Whenever  any  school  board  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  title  loses 
or  relinquishes  any  of  Its  authority  over 
public  schools  formerly  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion or  Its  authority  to  assign  students  to 
schools  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  duties 
prescribed  in  this  Act  shall  immediately  de- 
volve upon  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
such  authority  has  been  transferred  or  re- 
linquished. 

Sec.  205.  Wherever,  because  of  overlapping 
or  complementary  jurisdiction,  more  than 
one  school  board  is  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  with  respect  to  the  same 
schools  or  students,  the  boards  concerned 
shall  exercise  their  obligations  hereunder 
jointly. 

Sec.  206.  The  requirements  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  to  any  public  school  which, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Is 
subject  to  a  court  order  providing  for  or 
approving  a  desegregation  plan  for  the  said 
school. 

TTTLE  ni — TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  HE.\LTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  TO 
FACILITATE    DESEGREGATION 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  upon  application 
render  technical  assistance  to  school  boards 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate  in 
the  preparation,  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion of  desegregation  plans  required  by  this 
title.      Technical    assistance    may    Include, 


but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  such  matters  as 
the  fissembllng,  publishing  and  distributing 
of  Information,  including  successful  case 
histories  of  desegregation,  the  planning,  call- 
ing and  holding  of  conferences,  the  appoint- 
ment of  advisory  councils  and  the  assisting 
by  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  of  progress  toward  desegrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation. 

TITLE    rv FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE   BY   SECRETAKT 

OF     HEALTH,     EDUCATION,     AND      WELFARE     TO 
FACILITATE  DESEGREGATION 

Sec.  401.  Every  plan  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  section  201  of  this  Act  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  it  conforms  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  desegregation  plan  submitted 
to  him  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
he  Is  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  carrying  out  of  any  such  desegre- 
gation plan  and  upon  receipt  of  application 
therefor  to  make  grants  to  school  boards. 
States,  municipalities,  school  districts  and 
other  governmental  units  to  assist  In  meet- 
ing costs  he  determines  to  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  the  implementation  of  such  deseg- 
regation plan.  Grants  may  be  made  under 
this  section  for: 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  employing  additional 
schoolteachers. 

(2)  the  cost  of  giving  to  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  inservice  training 
in  dealing  with  problems  incident  to  deseg- 
regation; 

(3)  the  cost  of  employing  specialists  In 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  and  of 
providing  other  assistance  to  develop  under- 
standing by  parents,  schoolchildren,  and  the 
general  public  of  desegregation  In  order  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  community  hostility 
or  resistance  to  such  desegregation; 

(4)  the  cost  of  replacement  of  funds  to 
schools  or  schoolteachers  withheld  because 
such  schools  or  schoolteachers  have  under- 
taken or  may  undertake  desegregation; 

(5)  the  cost  of  construction,  enlargement, 
or  alteration  of  school  facilities  when  the 
Secretary  finds  that  lack  or  Inadequacy  of 
existing  facilities  makes  the  carrying  out 
of  a  desegregation  plan  impracticable  or 
materially  more  difficult:  and 

(6)  other  costs  directly  related  to  the 
process  of  eliminating  segregation  In  public 
schools. 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  further  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  carrying  out 
of  desegregation  In  accordance  with  any 
court-approved  desegregation  plan  not  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  title  n  of  this 
Act,  to  make  grants  to  school  boards.  States, 
municipalities,  school  districts  and  other 
governmental  units  to  assist  in  meeting  costs 
he  determines  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  Implementation  of  such  desegrega- 
tion plan  In  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  purposes  as  provided  for  In  the  fore- 
going section  of  this  title. 

Sec.  403.  Each  application  made  for  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  provide  such 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  measures  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Each  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
In  such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
which  may  include  a  condition  that  the  ap- 
plicant expend  certain  of  Its  own  funds  In 
specified  amounts  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  grant  is  made.  In  determining  whether 
to  make  a  grant,  and  In  fixing  the  amount 
thereof  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  it  will  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  amount  available 
for  grants  under  this  section  and  the  other 
applications  which  are  pending  before  him; 
the  financial  condition  of  the  applicant  and 
the  other  resources  available  to  It;   the  na- 


ture, extent,  and  gravity  of  Its  problems  In- 
cident to  desegregation;  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  finds  relevant. 

Sic.  404.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

Sec.  405.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  In  process 
at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums,  not 
exceeding  $40  million  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

TITLE  V — ENFORCEMENT  OF  DUTY   TO   ADOPT  AND 
IMPLEMENT    DESEGREGATION    PLANS 

Sec.  501.  In  the  event  that  a  school  board, 
or  Its  successor  as  provided  In  section  204, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  title  II  of 
this  Act  has  violated  any  of  the  obligations 
prescribed  therein,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  to  Institute  for  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  wehereln  such 
school  board  or  Its  successor  Is  located  or 
meets,  a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief  Including  an  application  for 
an  Injunction  or  other  order,  against  such 
school  board  or  Its  successor.  The  court 
wherein  such  action  is  Instituted  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  finding  that  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  title  II  of  this  Act.  without 
limitation  upon  the  grant  of  such  other  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  require  the  school  board  or 
its  successor  ( 1 )  to  adopt  and  Implement  a 
plan  of  school  desegration  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  title  II  of  this  Act.  (2)  to 
Implement  any  other  school  desegregation 
plan  which  the  court  may  find  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  or  (3)  to  issue  such  other  orders  and 
grant  such  other  relief  as  will  most  expedi- 
tiously achieve  first-step  compliance  and  de- 
segregation with  all  deliberate  speed  In  the 
public  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
school  board  or  Its  successor. 

Sec.  502.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  proceed- 
ings instituted  under  section  501  of  this  Act. 
and  shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard 
to  whether  any  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies that  may  be  provided  by  law  shall  have 
been  exhausted,  and  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  achieve  desegregation  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   VI — miscellaneous   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  any  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  remedies  already  existing  for  their 
protection  or  enforcement,  nor  to  prevent 
any  Individual  or  private  organization  from 
acting  to  enforce  or  safeguard  any  constitu- 
tional right  In  any  manner  now  or  hereafter 
permitted  by  law. 

Sec.  602  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  It  is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1817  is  as  follows: 

StTMMART  OF  CLARK-CeLLEB  SCHOOL 

Desegregation  Bill 

The  1960  Democratic  Party  platform  prom- 
ises legislative  action  to  promote  compliance 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
racial  discrimination  be  ended  In  public  edu- 
cation In  these  words: 

"We  believe  that  every  school  district  af- 
fected by  the  Supreme  Court's  school  deseg- 
regation decision  should  submit  a  plan  pro- 
viding for  at  least  first-step  compliance  by 
1963,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 
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"To  facilitate  compliance,  technical  and 
financial  assistance  should  be  given  to  school 
districts  facing  special  problems  of  transi- 
tion." 

The  Clark-Celler  bill  seeks  to  fulfiU  the 
cited  provisions  of  the  platform  by  placing 
a  duty  on  each  school  board  which  has  failed 
to  achieve  desegregation  for  all  students  In 
Uie  schools  within  Its  jtu-isdlction,  to  adopt  a 
desegregation  plan  and  file  It  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  proposed 
law  the  plan  would  have  to  set  forth  a  sched- 
ule showing  the  time  and  manner  In  which 
desegregation  with  all  deliberate  speed  would 
be  achieved  for  each  class,  grade,  school  and 
disUlct  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
and  provide  for  at  least  first-step  compli- 
ance not  later  than  the  commencement  of  the 
1963-64  school  year.  Technical  and  financial 
assistance  would  be  provided  for  desegre- 
gating school  districts.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion or  other  proceeding  for  preventive  re- 
lief against  a  school  board  falling  to  adopt 
or  Implement  a  desegregation  plan  as  re- 
quired In  the  proposed  law. 


Section -BT -Section  Analysis  of  Clark- 
Cellxb  Bill,  Entitled  "Pitblic  School  D«- 
secrec.\tion  act" 

title  i definitions 

Section  101  (a) :  "r>8egregation"  Is  achieved 
only  when  race  or  color  is  completely  elim- 
inated as  a  factor  In  assigning  students  to 
public  schools. 

(b)  "Public  school"  Is  defined  to  Include 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  operated 
principally  or  substantially  from  or  through 
the  use  of  governmental  funds,  or  funds  de- 
rived from  a  governmental  source. 

(c)  "School  board"'  Includes  any  agency 
or  person  that  controls  or  directs  the  as- 
signment of  pupils  to  public  schools. 

(d)  "First-step  compliance"  means  the 
affording  of  desegregated  education  to  a 
substantial  number  of  students  at  each  pub- 
lic school  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
school  board,  not  later  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1963-64  school  year. 

TTTLl  n — DtTTT    TO    ADOPT    AND    IMPLEMENT   DE- 
SECKEGATION    PLANS 

Section  201  requires  every  school  board 
which,  OA  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
has  failed  to  achieve  desegregation  In  all 
public  schools  within  lU  Jurisdiction  to 
adopt  a  desegregation  plan  and  file  It  within 
180  days  after  enactment  of  this  act  with 
the  Secretary  of  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Section  202:  Such  a  desegregation  plan 
must  provide  for  two  things: 

1.  A  program  of  ultimate  desegregation 
to  be  attained  with  all  deliberate  sjieed,  pur- 
suant to  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  time 
when  and  the  manner  In  which  desegregation 
Is  to  be  achieved  for  each  class,  grade,  school 
and  district  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
school  board,  and 

2.  A  program  for  "first-step  compliance" 
not  later  than  the  commencement  of  the 
1963-64  school  year. 

Section  203  requires  every  school  board 
adopting  a  desegregation  plan  pursuant  to 
this  act  to  Implement  It  In  good  faith  and 
with  all  deliberate  speed  until  desegrega- 
tion Is  fully  achieved  In  Its  district. 

Section  204  provides  that  the  duties  re- 
quired of  a  school  board  under  this  act 
shall  devolve  Immediately  up>on  any  succes- 
sor should  the  school  board's  authority  be 
relinquished.  This  is  aimed  at  obviating 
slowdowns  resulting  from  the  resignation  of 
school  boards  or  from  the  elimination  of 
such  boards.  It  means  that  any  public 
body,  local  or  State,  that  assumes  control 
over  local  schools,  can  be  made  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 


Section  205  provides  for  the  Joint  exercise 
of  obligations  under  the  bill  by  school 
boards,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  might  over- 
lap. Prevenu  a  situation  arising  where 
nothing  would  be  done  under  this  bill  be- 
cause neither  of  two  school  boards  would 
desire  to  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Section  206  provides  tliat  this  bill  shall 
not  apply  to  any  public  school  which  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  Is  subject 
to  a  court  order  providing  for  or  approving 
a  desegregation  plan  for  said  school. 

TITLE  m — TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AMD  WELFARE  TO 
FACILITATE     DESEGREGATION 

Section  301  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  upon  ap- 
plication therefor,  to  render  technical  assist- 
ance to  school  boards  In  preparing,  adopting, 
or  Implementing  desegregation  plans  re- 
quired by  tills  bill.  Such  assistance  might 
Include  dUsemlnatlon  of  Information,  ap- 
pointment of  advisory  councils,  the  holding 
of  conferences,  etc. 

TITLE   IV FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE    BY    SICEETAHT 

OF     HEALTH,     EDUCATION,     AND     WELFARE     TO 
FACILITATE    DESEGREGATION 

Section  401  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  review 
every  desegregation  plan  filed  under  this 
bill  to  ascertain  that  It  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Permits  the  Secre- 
tary, In  the  case  of  such  plans  that  qualify 
and  upon  application  therefor,  to  make 
grants  to  school  boards.  States,  etc.,  to  as- 
sist In  meeting  costs  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  Impiementation  of  a  desegregation  plan. 
Grants  can  be  made  to  meet  the  costs  of  (1) 
employing  additional  personnel  such  as 
teachers  and  community  counselors,  (2)  In- 
servlcse  training  programs  for  school  person- 
nel, (3)  replacing  funds  withheld  from 
schools  or  teachers  by  local  or  State  authori- 
ties because  of  desegregation,  (4)  construc- 
tion or  alteration  of  school  facilities,  and 
(5)  other  costs  directly  related  to  the  process 
of  eliminating  segregation. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  grants  to  school  boards.  States,  etc., 
to  assist  In  meeting  costs  he  determines  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  court-approved  desegregation  plans 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  bill. 

Section  403  requires  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  the  granting  of 
funds  under  this  title  and  requires  each  ap- 
plication for  such  a  grant  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Secretary.  Provides  that 
the  Secretary  might  require  that  a  grant  be 
conditioned  upon  the  local  authority  con- 
tributing similarly  of  its  own  funds. 

Sets  forth  criteria  to  guide  the  Secretary 
In  making  the  grants  funds  available,  finan- 
cial condition  of  applicant,  etc. 

Section  404  provides  that  grants  can  be 
p«ad  by  way  of  reimbursement  for  expenses 
already  undertaken  by  a  school  district,  or 
In  advance  for  expenses  to  be  undertaken. 

Section  405  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $40  million  each  fiiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  grant  provisions. 

TITLE   V — ENFORCEMENT  OF  DUTY  TO  ADOPT  AND 
IMPLEMENT   DESEGREGATION   PLANS 

Section  501  provides  that  when  a  school 
board  or  Its  successor  violates  any  of  the 
obligations  required  by  this  bill  (filing  de- 
segregation plans  and  Implementing  them), 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
Institute  In  the  local  U.S.  district  court.  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  a  civil  action 
or  other  proceeding  for  preventive  relief 
against  such  school  board  or  its  successor. 
Upon  finding  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  title  II  of  this  bill,  the  court  may 
require  the  school  board  or  Its  successor  to 
adopt  a  school  desegregation  plan  or  to  Im- 
plement any  other  school  desegregation 
plan  which  the  court  may  find  appropriate 


and  consistent  with  the  terms  of  this  bill,  or 
to  issue  such  other  orders  or  grant  such 
other  relief  as  will  most  expeditiously  achieve 
first-step  compliance  and  desegregation. 

Section  602  provides  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  VS.  district  courts  shall  extend  to  such 
proceedings  regardless  of  whether  adminis- 
trative or  other  remedies  provided  by  law 
have  been  exhausted. 

TITLE  VI — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  601  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
bill  shall  be  construed  to  Impair  any  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  nor 
prevent  Individuals  or  private  organizations 
from  acting  to  enforce  or  safegiiard  any 
constitutional  right  or  remedy. 

Section  602:  Saving  clause  In  the  event 
any  provision  Is  held  Invalid. 

To   the  Committee   on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  1818.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  HI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  ni 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  SUt. 
637)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  123.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Attorney 
General  receives  a  signed  complaint  that 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  is  being  de- 
prived of,  or  Is  being  threatened  with  the 
loss  of.  the  right  to  the  eqtial  protection  of 
the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  that,  In  his  Judgment,  such 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  unable  for  any 
reascn  to  seek  effective  legal  protection  for 
the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  Insti- 
tute fc«"  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  pre- 
ventive relief.  Including  an  application  for 
an  Injunction  or  other  order,  against  any 
Individual  or  Individuals  who.  under  color  of 
any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom, 
or  usage,  of  any  State  or  territory  or  sub- 
division or  Insti-umentallty  thereof,  deprives 
or  threatens  to  deprive  such  person  or  group 
of  persons  of  the  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  and  against  any  Individual 
or  Individuals  acting  In  concert  with  them. 

"(2)  A  person  or  group  of  persons  shall  be 
deemed  unable  to  seek  effective  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  right  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  not  only  when 
such  person  or  group  of  p>ersonE  Is  financial- 
ly unable  to  bear  the  expjenses  of  the  liti- 
gation, but  also  when  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Institution  of  such  litigation 
would  Jeopardize  the  employment  or  eco- 
nomic standing  of,  or  might  result  In  Injury 
or  economic  damage  to,  such  person  or  group 
of  persons  or  their  families  or  their  prop- 
erty. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  Institute  for  or  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  a  cl%il  action  or  other  pro- 
ceeding for  preventive  relief.  Including  an 
application  for  injunction  or  othe'  order, 
( 1 )  against  any  person  or  persons  prevent- 
ing or  hindering,  or  threatening  to  prevent 
or  hinder,  or  conspiring  to  prevent  or  hin- 
der, any  Federal,  State,  or  local  official  from 
according  any  person  or  group  of  persons 
the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  or  (2)  against  any  per- 
son or  persons  preventing  or  hindering,  or 
threatening  to  prevent  or  hinder,  or  con- 
spiring to  prevent  or  hinder  the  execution 
of  any  court  order  protecting  the  right  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorised, 
upon  receipt  of  a  signed  complaint,  to  in- 
stitute for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for 
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preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  Injunction  or  other  order,  against  any 
Indlvlduai  or  Individuals  who.  under  color 
of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cus- 
tom, or  usage,  of  any  State  or  territory  or 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  thereof,  de- 
prives or  threatens  to  deprive  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  or  associations  of  persons 
of  any  right  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  because 
such  f>erson  or  group  of  persons  or  associa- 
tion of  persons  has  opposed  or  opposes  the 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  others  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

"(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceed- 
ings instituted  under  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  party  or  parties  aggrieved  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law.  In 
any  proceeding  under  this  section  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costa  the 
same  as  a  private  person. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  deny.  Impair,  or  other- 
wise affect  any  right  or  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  under  existing  law  to  In- 
stitute, maintain,  or  Intervene  In  any  action 
or  proceeding." 

The  summary  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1818  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Clark-Celler  Bn.i.  Authoriz- 
ing dvn.  Rights  Suits  by  Attorney 
General 

The  fourth  civil  rights  legislative  pledge 
in  the  Democratic  Party  1960  platform  reads: 
"For  the  protection  of  all — constitutional 
rights  of  Americans,  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  empowered  and  directed  to  file 
civil  injunction  suits  In  Federal  courts  to 
prevent  the  denial  of  any  civil  right  on 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

The  Clark-Celler  bill  to  Implement  this 
pledge  amends  part  III  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  In  the  following  respects: 

(a)  Gives  the  Attorney  General  upon 
signed  complaint.  In  addition  to  all  other 
rights  which  he  now  has.  the  right  to  Insti- 
tute a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief,  including  an  action  for  an 
injunction,  on  behalf  of  persons  who  are 
being  deprived  of.  or  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  by  reason  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  who  are  unable  for  any  reason  to 
seek  effective  legal  protection  for  them- 
selves; 

(b)  Provides  that  persons  shall  be  deemed 
unable  to  seek  effective  legal  protection  not 
only  when  they  are  financially  unable  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  litigation,  but  also  when 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Institu- 
tion of  such  litigation  would  Jeopardize  the 
employment  or  economic  standing  of  such 
persona  or  their  families; 

(c)  Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  an  action  for  preventive  relief  against 
any  persons  preventing  or  hindering,  or 
threatening  or  conspiring  to  prevent  or  hin- 
der, any  Federal.  State  or  local  official  from 
according  to  any  person  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  without  regard  to  race,  color,  reli- 
gion or  national  origin,  or  the  execution  of 
any  court  order  under  the  same  conditions; 

(d)  Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  an  action  against  persons  who  un- 
der cover  of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, custom  or  usage  of  any  State  or  terri- 
tory or  subdivision  thereof  threaten  to  de- 
prive any  person  of  any  right  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  ori- 
gin; and 

(e)  Gives  the  district  courts  Jurisdiction 
of  such  actions  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
administrative  or  other  reme<lle8  have  been 
exhausted. 


To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publlo 
Welfare: 

S.  1819  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

short  title 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal    Fair   Employment    Practice    Act". 
findings  of  fact  and  statement  of  purposi 

S»c.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
large  numbers  of  qualified  persons  In  the 
United  States  are  discriminated  against  In 
employment  because  of  their  rsice,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  and  that  such 
discrimination  Interferes  with  the  normal 
flow  of  commerce  and  with  the  full  produc- 
tion of  articles  and  commodities  for  com- 
merce. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  full  flow  of  commerce 
and  the  full  production  of  articles  and 
commodities  for  commerce,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  and  to 
provide  administrative  and  court  remedies 
for  persons  injured  by  such  discrimination. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  partnerships,  associations, 
corporations,  legal  representatives,  trustees, 
trustees  In  bankruptcy,  receivers,  or  any  or- 
ganized group  of  persons  and  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any 
territory  or  possession  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  In  commerce  or  In  op>cratlons 
affecting  commerce  having  In  his  employ 
fifty  or  more  individuals;  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any 
territory  or  possession  thereof;  and  any 
person  acting  in  the  interest  of  an  employer, 
directly  or  Indirectly;  but  shall  not  include 
any  State  or  municipality  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  religious,  charitable, 
or  educational  corporation  or  association, 
not  organized  for  private  profit.  Such  term 
Includes,  for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  relating  to  employers,  a  labor  or- 
ganization which  has  fifty  or  more  Individ- 
uals In  Its  employ. 

(c)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization,  having  fifty  or  more  mem- 
bers employed  by  any  employer  or  employers, 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  In  whole  or 
In  part,  of  collective  bargaining  or  of  deal- 
ing with  employers  concerning  grievances, 
wages,  hours,  terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, or  for  other  mutual  aid  or  protection 
In  connection  with  employment. 

(d)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States;  or  be- 
tween any  State,  territory,  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  territory  or  possession;  or  between 
points  In  the  same  State  but  through  any 
point  outside  thereof. 

(e)  The  term  "territory"  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(f)  The  term  "possession"  means  all  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  Includes 
the  trust  territories  which  the  United  States 
holds  as  administering  authority  under  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  system,  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  but  excludes  other  places  held 
by  the  United  States  by  lease  under  inter- 
national arrangements. 

(g)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission, 
created  by  section  6  hereof. 

exemption 
Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  em- 
ployer with  respect  to  the  employment  of 


aliens  outside  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

UNLAWFUX    EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES    DEFINED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
plojraient  practice  for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or  oth- 
erwise to  discriminate  against  any  Individual 
with  respect  to  his  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin;   or 

(3)  to  utilize  in  th«  hiring  or  recruit- 
ment of  Individuals  for  employment  any  em- 
ployment agency,  placement  service,  train- 
ing school  or  center,  labor  organization,  or 
any  other  source  which  discriminates 
against  such  individuals  because  of  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  or  to  limit, 
segregate,  or  classify  Its  membership  in  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
any  individual  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities, or  would  limit  his  employment 
opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
his  status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant 
for  employment,  or  would  affect  adversely 
his  wages,  hours,  or  employment  conditions, 
because  of  such  Individual's  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer  or  labor  organiza- 
tion to  discharge,  expel,  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  any  person,  because  he  has 
opposed  any  unlawful  emplojrment  practice 
or  has  filed  a  charge,  testified,  participated, 
or  assisted  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

THE    FAIR    EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission,  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  apix)lnted  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that  any 
Individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Commission.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed 
by  the  President,  upon  notice  and  hearing, 
for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office, 
but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  three  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  offi- 
cial seal  which  shall   be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  make  a  report  In  writing 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  stating 
In  detail  its  activities  during  such  fiscal 
year.  Including  the  number  and  types  of 
cases  It  has  handled  and  the  decisions  It  has 
rendered;  and  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time  on  the  causes  of 
and  means  of  eliminating  discrimination 
and  make  such  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation  as  may  appear  desirable. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year,  except  that 
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the  Chairman  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $22,500 
a  year. 

(f )  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  pow- 
ers at  any  other  place  and  may  establish 
such  regional  offices  as  It  deems  necessary. 
The  Commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of 
Its  members  or  by  such  agents  as  It  may 
designate,  conduct  any  Investigation,  pro- 
ceeding, or  hearing  necessary  to  Its  func- 
tions In  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Any 
such  agent,  other  than  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  designated  to  conduct  a  pro- 
ceeding or  a  hearing  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  Judicial  circuit,  as  defined  In  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  41,  within  which 
the  alleged  unlawful  emplo3rment  practice 
occurred. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Service  Act.  rules,  and  regulations, 
such  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  assist  it  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions,  to  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Act,  rules,  and 
regulations,  such  attorneys  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary to  assist  It  In  the  performance  of  its 
functions,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers,  agents,  employees,  and  attor- 
neys In  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State, 
local,  and  other  agencies; 

(3)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the 
Commission  or  any  of  Its  agents  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses in   the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
Act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
Act  or  any  order  Issued   thereunder; 

(6)  ufKjn  the  request  of  any  employer 
acting  In  good  faith,  whose  employees  or 
some  61  them  refuse  or  threaten  to  refuse 
to  cooperate  in  effectuating  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  to  assist  In  such  effectuation 
by  conciliation  or  other  remedial  action; 

(6)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  Interested  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies; 
and 

(7)  to  create  such  local,  State,  or  regional 
advisory  and  conciliation  councils  as  In  its 
Judgment  will  aid  in  effectuating  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  and  the  Commission  may 
authorize  them  to  study  the  problem  or 
specific  Instances  of  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  and  to  foster  through 
community  effort  or  otherwise  good  will, 
cooperation,  and  conciliation  among  the 
groups  and  elements  of  the  population,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
for  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures In  general  and  In  specific  Instances. 
Such  advisory  and  conciliation  councils 
shall  be  composed  of  representative  citizens, 
residents  of  the  area  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, who  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  receive  transportation  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  serving  without 
compensation;  and  the  Commission  may 
make  provision  for  technical  and  clerical 
assistance  to  such  councils  and  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  assistance. 

PREVENTION     OF     UNLAWFUL     EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  7  (a)  The  Commission  is  empowered, 
as  herelnaft<>r  provided,  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  engaging  In  any  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  as  set  forth  In  section  5.  This 
power  shall  be  exclusive,  and  shall  not  be 
affected  by  tiny  other  means  of  adjustment 
or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may  be  es- 
tablished by  agreement,  code,  law,  or  other- 


wise: Provided,  That  the  Commission  Is  em- 
powered, by  agreement  with  any  agency  of 
any  State,  Territory,  possession,  or  local 
government,  to  cede  to  such  agency  Juris- 
diction over  any  cases  even  though  such 
cases  may  Involve  charges  of  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  within  the  scope  of  this 
Act,  unless  the  provision  of  the  statute  or 
ordinance  applicable  to  the  determination 
of  such  cases  by  such  agency  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  corresponding  provision  of  this  Act 
or  has  received  a  construction  inconsistent 
therewith. 

(b)  Whenever  a  sworn  written  charge  has 
been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge 
has  been  filed  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission or  by  an  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission  specifically  au- 
thorized by  it  to  file  charges  pursuant  to 
this  section,  that  any  person  subject  to 
the  Act  has  engaged  in  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
investigate  such  charge  and  If  It  shall  de- 
termine after  such  preliminary  investiga- 
tion that  probable  cause  exists  for  credit- 
ing such  written  charge.  It  shall  endeavor 
to  eliminate  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  by  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Nothing  said 
or  done  during  and  as  a  part  of  such  en- 
deavors may  be  used  as  evidence  In  any  sub- 
sequent proceeding.  Any  written  charge 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  must  be  filed 
within  one  year  after  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  falls  to  effect  the 
elimination  of  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  Act,  or  In  advance  thereof  If  cir- 
cumstances so  warrant.  It  shall  cause  a  copy 
of  such  written  charge  to  be  served  upon 
such  person  who  has  allegedly  committed 
any  unlawful  employment  practice,  herein- 
after called  the  respondent,  together  with  a 
notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commission,  or 
a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  designated 
agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than 
ten  days  after  the  service  of  such  charge. 

(d)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  written 
charge  and  to  appear  at  such  hearing  in  per- 
son or  otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel, 
to  present  evidence  and  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

(e)  The  Commission  or  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  any  written  charge,  and  the  re- 
spondent shall  have  like  power  to  amend 
its  answer. 

(f)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath  and  a  verbatim  transcript  of  all  testi- 
mony shall  be  made. 

(g)  The  member  of  the  Commission,  or 
the  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  filed  a  charge  shall  not  par- 
ticipate In  a  hearing  thereon  or  In  a  trial 
thereof,  except  as  a  witness. 

(h)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the 
Commission,  such  member  or  agent  shall 
transfer  the  entire  record  thereof  to  the 
Commission,  together  with  his  recommended 
decision.  The  Commission,  or  a  panel  of 
three  qualified  members  designated  by  It  to 
sit  and  act  as  the  Commission  In  such  case, 
shall  afford  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  such  record  at  a  time  and  place  to 
be  specified  upon  reasonable  notice.  In  Its 
discretion,  the  Commission  upon  notice  may 
take  further  testimony. 

(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  the  hearing,  a 
case  may  be  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mission by  agreement  between  the  parties  for 
the  elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  on  mutually  satisfactory 
terms. 

(J)  If  upon  the  record,  including  all  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Commission  shall  find 


that  any  person  named  In  the  written  charge 
has  engaged  In  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  Its  find- 
ings of  fact  £ind  conclusions  of  law  and  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  person 
an  order  requiring  him  to  cease  and  desist 
from  such  unlawful  employment  practice 
and  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  Includ- 
ing reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees, 
with  or  without  back  pay.  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  Interim  earnings  or  amounts  eamable 
with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  person  or 
persons  discriminated  against  shall  operate 
to  reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  allowable. 
If  upon  the  record.  Including  all  the  testi- 
mony taken,  the  Commission  shall  find  that 
no  person  named  in  the  written  charge  has 
engaged  or  is  engaging  in  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  an 
order  dismissing  the  said  complaint. 

(k)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  in 
a  case  shall  have  been  filed  In  a  court,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  case  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  approved  by  the  Conmiission,  for 
the  elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful  em- 
plojrment practice  on  mutually  satisfactory 
terms,  and  the  Commission  may  at  any  time, 
upon  reasonable  notice  and  In  such  manner 
as  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  finding  or  order 
made  or  issued  by  It. 

(1)  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  In  conformity  with 
the  standards  and  limitations  of  sections 
5.  6.  7.  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

JUDICIAL     REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  petition  any  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  or.  If  the  court  of  appeals  to  which 
application  might  be  made  Is  In  vacation, 
any  district  court  or  other  U.S.  court  of  the 
territory  or  place  within  the  Judicial  circuit 
wherein  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
In  question  occurred,  or  wherein  the  respond- 
ent transacts  business,  for  the  enforcement 
of  EUch  order  and  for  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order,  and  shall  certify 
and  file  In  the  court  to  which  petition  Is 
made  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In 
the  proceeding,  including  the  pleadings  and 
testimony  upon  which  such  order  was  en- 
tered and  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
order  of  the  Commission.  Upon  such  filing, 
the  court  shall  conduct  further  proceedings 
In  conformity  with  the  standards,  proce- 
dures, and  limitations  established  by  section 
10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(b)  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  re- 
spondent and  thereupon  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  ques- 
tion determined  therein  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper 
and  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings, 
testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission.  Its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  questions  of  fact,  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

(d)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  coiirt  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  heiU"lng  before  the  Commis- 
sion, iu  member,  or  agent,  the  court  may 
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order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  the  Commission.  Its  member,  or  agent 
and   to  be   made   a   part   of   the    transcript. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  modify  Its 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  or 
maJce  new  findings  and  conclusions,  by  rea- 
son of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed,  and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings  and  conclusions  and  its  recom- 
mendations. If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  Its  original  order. 

(f)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals.  If  application  was 
made  to  the  district  court  or  other  United 
States  court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  1254. 

I  g )  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Conamlssion  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  In  any  United  States  court  of 
appeals  of  the  Judicial  circuit  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  In  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  In  or 
wherein  such  person  transacts  business,  by 
filing  in  such  court,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  issuance  of  such  order,  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  up- 
on the  Commission  .ind  thereupon  the  ag- 
grieved party  shall  file  In  the  court  a  tran- 
script of  the  entire  record  In  the  proceeding 
certified  by  the  Commission,  including  the 
pleadings  and  testimony  upon  which  the 
order  complained  of  was  entered  and  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  an  application  by  tae  Commission  under 
subsection  (a) ,  and  shall  have  the  same  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  peti- 
tioners or  the  Commission  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just 
and  proper,  and  In  like  manner  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside 
In  whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(h)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  ag- 
grieved, the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  In  conformity  with  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  limitations  estab- 
lished by  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

(1)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (g)  of  this  section 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
coiirt,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commission's 
order. 

INVISTICATOHT    POWERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  a  a  Investiga- 
tions, proceedings,  or  hearings  which  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  It  by 
this  Act,  the  Commission,  or  any  member 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpenas 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
relating  to  any  Investigation,  proceeding,  or 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  Its  member, 
or  agent  conducting  such  Investigation,  pro- 
ceeding, or  hearing. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or 
any  agent  designated  by  the  CommlFslon  for 
such  purposes,  may  administer  oaths,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

(c)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  evidence  may  be  required, 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  thereof,  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  under 
this  Act.  any  district  court  of  the  TTnited 
States  as  constituted  by  chapter  5,  title  28. 
United  States  Code  (28  U-S.C.  81  et  seq.),  or 


the  United  States  court  of  any  territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  Investigation,  proceeding,  or  hear- 
ing Is  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
Commission  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
to  such  person  an  order  requiring  him  to 
appear  before  the  Commission,  its  member, 
or  agent,  there  to  produce  evidence  If  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  relating 
to  the  Investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    ORDERS    DIRECTn)    TO    GOV- 
E3NMENT    AGENCIES    AND    CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  10  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  ( 1 )  to 
conform  fair  employment  practices  within 
the  Federal  establishment  with  the  policies 
of  this  Act,  and  (2)  to  provide  that  any  Fed- 
eral employee  aggrieved  by  any  employment 
practice  of  his  employer  must  exhaust  the 
administrative  remedies  prescribed  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  regulations  governing  fair 
employment  practices  within  the  Federal 
estabhshmeut  prior  to  seeking  relief  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  provision  of 
section  8  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  an 
order  of  the  Commission  under  section  7  di- 
rected to  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  territory  or 
possesiilon  thereof,  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof. 
The  Commission  may  request  the  President 
to  teUce  such  action  as  be  deems  appropriate 
to  obtiiln  compliance  with  such  orders. 

(b)  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  regulations 
to  prevent  the  committing  or  continuing  of 
any  unlawful  employment  practice  as  herein 
defined  by  any  person  who  makes  a  con- 
tract with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  (excluding  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  or  of  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Commission  ac- 
cording to  the  procedure  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided. 

NOTICES   TO    BE    POSTH) 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Every  employer  and  labor  or- 
ganization shall  post  and  keep  posted  In 
conspicuous  places  upon  its  premises  a  notice 
to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion setting  forth  excerpts  of  the  Act  and 
Buch  other  relevant  information  which  the 
Conunl.'sslon  deems  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(b)  A  willful  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  for  each  separate  offense. 

VETERANS'    PREFERENCE 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
Federal.  State,  territorial,  or  local  law  creat- 
ing special  rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 

Rt7I.ES    AND    REGT71.ATIONS 

Sec.  13.  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  to  Issue,  amend, 
or  rescind  suitable  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Regulations 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  standards  and  limitations 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

rORCIBIY     RESISTING    THE    COMMISSION     C»     ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sbc.  14.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  resist,  op- 
pose, Impede,  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with 
a  meml>er.  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission while  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  duties  under  this  Act,  or  because  of  such 
performance,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

SEPARABILTTT    CI^USE 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 


son or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  it  Is  held 
Invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  summary  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1819  is  as  follows: 

Sttmmart  or  Clark -Ceixer  FEPC  Bill 

The  fifth  civil  rights  pledge  In  the  1960 
Democratic  Party  platform  reads: 

"The  new  Democratic  administration  will 
support  Federal  legislation  establishing  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  to 
secure  effectively  for  everyone  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  for  employment." 

The  Clark-Celler  FEPC  bill  would  make 
It  an  unfair  employment  practice  for  any 
employer  (business  or  labor  union)  em- 
ploying more  than  50  persons  and  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  or  In  operations  af- 
fecting such  commerce,  to  dUcrlminate  In 
hiring,  promoting,  or  firing  against  any  in- 
dividual on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  Both  administrative 
remedies,  administered  by  a  five-man  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commission,  and 
court  remedies  would  be  available  to  persons 
subject  to  such  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. 


S«ction-by-Eection  Analysis  or  Clark- 
Celler  FEPC  Bill 

Section  1,  short  title:  "Federal  Pair  Em- 
ployment Pracuce  Act." 

Section  2,  findings  of  fact  and  statement 
of  purpose:  Congress  finds  that  large  num- 
bers of  qualified  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  discriminated  against  in  employment 
because  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  that  such  discrimination 
Interferes  with  Interstate  commerce.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  promote  in- 
terstate commerce  by  prohibiting  such  dis- 
crimination and  by  providing  administrative 
and  court  remedies  for  persons  Injured  by 
such  discrimination. 

Section  3.  definitions:  The  prohibition 
against  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin set  forth  hereafter  applies  to  employers 
and  labor  organizations.  Domestic  service 
and  small  business  are  exempted  from  the 
scope  of  the  bill  by  a  provision  which  de- 
fines "employer"  as  a  person  engaged  in  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  and  who 
emplojrs  50  or  more  Individuals.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  only  labor  organizations  covered  are 
those  which  have  60  or  more  members.  Also 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  are 
State,  municipalities,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  and  any  religious,  charitable, 
or  educational  corporation  or  association  not 
organized  for  private  profit.  The  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  covered  by 
the  bill. 

Section  4,  exemption:  The  emplojrment  of 
aliens  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions  Is  specifically 
exempted  from  the  provisions  cf  the  act. 

Section  5,  tinlawful  employment  practices 
defined:  This  section  defines  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  by  employers  as  a  "re- 
fusal to  hire,  or  to  discharge"  or  otherwise 
penalize  any  employee  with  respect  to  his 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  In  addition,  an  employer 
is  prohibited  from  using  any  employment 
agency  or  placement  service  which  discrim- 
inates. Labor  organizations  are  forbidden  to 
discriminate  against  any  Individual  or  limit, 
segregate,  or  classify  its  members  In  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  limit  an  Individual's 
employment  opportunities  because  of  his 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin.  Both 
employers  and  labor  organizations  are  for- 
bidden to  discriminate  against  any  individual 
because  he  "has  opposed  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  or  has  filed  a  charge,  testified, 
participated,   or   assisted    In   any   proceeding 
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under  this  act."  In  short,  because  such  Indi- 
vidual has  undertaken  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

These  prohibitions  do  not  go  beyond  saying 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  because 
of  factors  which  have  no  real  relationship 
to  an  employee's  fitness  or  qualifications. 
Management  remains  free  to  determine  Its 
hiring  practices,  organize  Its  Internal  plant 
policy,  and  discharge  employees,  according 
to  any  standard  It  may  adopt  so  long  as 
there  Is  no  discrimination  because  of  pro- 
hibited IrrelevMit  factors  Likewise,  a  labor 
organization  l.s  free  to  manage  Its  Internal 
affairs  as  it  deems  fit,  except  that  It  may  not 
deny  any  of  tne  advantages  of  union  mem- 
bership or  collective  bargaining  to  any  j)er8on  - 
because  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

Section  6,  the  Pair  Employment  Practice 
Commission:  Phe  administration  of  the  bill 
Is  entrusted  to  a  national  commission  against 
discrimination  In  employment  composed  of 
five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  hold  office  for 
overlapping  torms  at  the  outset  of  1  to  6 
years,  and  the.r  successors  hold  5-year  terms. 

The  Commission  Is  empowered  to  appoint 
staff  members:  to  cooperate  with  regional, 
State,  and  local  agencies;  to  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance  to  persons  subject  to  the  act 
and  to  make  necessary  studies;  and  to  assist 
employers  whose  employees  "refuse  or 
threaten  to  reiuse  to  cooperate  In  effectuat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act."  In  order  to 
foster  community  good  will  and  cooperation 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and 
to  help  conciliate  the  differences  and  ten- 
sions between  various  groups  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  jxDpulatlon.  provision  Is  made 
for  the  creation  on  local.  State,  and  regional 
levels  of  advisory  councils. 

Section  7.  prevention  of  unlawful  employ- 
ment practlce.s:  The  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  Investigate  the  sworn  written 
charges  of  any  person  who  believes  that  he 
has  been  the  victim  of  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  and  to  eliminate  the  unlawful 
practice  by  conference.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  filing  of  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion by  any  members  of  the  Commission  who 
have  knowledge  of  an  unlawful  employment 
practice.  If  efforts  at  voluntary  compliance 
fall,  then  hearings  shall  be  held  before  the 
Commission  in  conformity  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  and  It  may  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  respondent  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  unlawful  practice.  If  the 
respondent  still  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
order,  the  Commission  may  apply  to  the 
U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  enforce- 
ment of  such  order. 

Recognizing  the  existence  of  State  and 
local  fair  employment  practice  laws,  the  act 
provides  that  the  Federal  Commission  may, 
by  agrement  with  any  agency  of  any  State 
"cede  to  such  agency  Jurisdiction  over  any 
cases  even  though  such  cases  may  Involve 
charges  of  unlawful  emploj-ment  practices 
•  •  •  unless  the  provision  of  the  statute  or 
ordinance  *  •  •  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  act  or  has 
received  a  construction  Inconsistent  there- 
with." 

The  bin  contains  the  traditional  safe- 
guards for  sepajatlon  of  the  prosecuting  and 
Judicial  functi<ms  of  the  Commission,  for 
representation  by  council  and  protection  of 
the  right  of  confrontation  and  cross-ex- 
amination. 

Section  8,  Judicial  review:  Judicial  review 
of  cease  and  desist  orders  is  provided  in  con- 
formity with  tlie  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  The  Commission's  orders  to  cease  and 
desist  from  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice or  to  reinstate  ..n  employee  with  or  with- 
out back  pay  are  legally  enforceable  only 
after  they  have  received  Judicial  approval. 

Section  9.  Investigatory  powers:  The  Com- 
mission Is   given   the  customary  powers   to 


issue   subpenas.    administer   oaths,   examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

Section  10,  enforcement  of  orders  directed 
to  Government  agencies  and  contractors: 
The  bill  provides  that  if  any  Government 
agency  Is  found  to  have  engaged  in  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  the  Commission 
Is  required  to  place  the  matter  before  the 
President  for  appropriate  action.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  also  empowered  to  establish  regula- 
tions to  prevent  unlawful  emplojTnent  prac- 
tices by  persons  entering  Into  contracts  with 
the  U.S.  Government  or  any  of  its  agencies. 
Such  Executive  regulations  will  be  enforced 
by  the  Conunisslon. 

Section  11.  notices  to  be  posted:  Persons 
subject  to  the  act  are  required  to  post  a 
notice  giving  sufficient  information  about 
the  law  to  inform  employees  and  members  of 
labor  organizations  of  their  rights. 

Section  12,  veterans'  preferences:  The  bill 
disavows  any  Intent  to  Interfere  with  special 
rights  or  preference  for  veterans." 

Section  13,  rules  and  regulations:  Rules 
and  regulations  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission in  conformity  with  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act. 

Section  14,  forcibly  resisting  the  Commis- 
sion or  its  representatives:  Penalties  by  fine 
of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  by  both  are 
provided  for  conviction  for  forcibly  resisting 
or  Interfering  with  agents  of  the  Commission 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  1820.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  a  j)€rmanent  agency  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  to  broad- 
en the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  Amendments  Act  of  1961". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1967  (42  U.S.C.  f  1975(b) )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•'(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
I>osed  of  seven  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more 
than  four  of  the  members  shall  at  any  one 
time  be  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
term  of  office  of  members  appointed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  Amendments  Act  of 
1961  shall  be  three  years,  except  that  (A) 
the  term  of  office  of  two  of  the  members  first 
so  appointed  (as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  their  nomination)  shall 
be  one  year  and  the  term  of  office  of  two  of 
the  members  first  so  appointed  (as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  their 
nomination)  shall  be  two  years,  and  (B) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  first  appointed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  Amendments  Act  of  19C1 
shall  commence  on  the  day  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  last  of  such  members,  and 
the  term  of  office  of  any  members  subse- 
quently appointed  (other  than  a  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy)  shall  commence 
on  the  day  following  the  day  on  which  the 
term  of  his  predecessor  expired. 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  holding  office  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  Amendments  Act  of  1961  shall 
expire  at  the  time  of  appointment  of  the 
last  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
such  date." 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  UJ5.C.  1975b  (a) )  U  amend- 


ed by  striking  out  "$50  per  day"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$75  per  day." 

Sec.  4.  Section  104  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975c)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"DUTIES    or    THE     COMMISSION 

"Sec.  104.  (a)    The  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  investigate  allegations  In  writing  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  which  writing,  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth  the 
facts  upon  which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are 
based; 

"(2)  study  and  collect  information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  due  process  of  law  or  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

"(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  due 
process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution;  and 

"(4)  to  serve  as  a  national  clearing  house 
for  civil  rights  information,  and  to  provide 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munities, industries,  or  individuals,  upon 
request  from  such  parties  In  respect  to  due 
process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  fields 
of  voting,  education,  housing,  employment, 
the  use  of  public  facilities,  transportation 
and  the  administration  of  Justice. 

The  Commission  may,  for  such  periods  as  it 
deems  necessary,  concentrate  the  p>er- 
formance  of  Its  duties  to  those  specified  in 
either  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  and 
may  further  concentrate  the  performance  of 
its  duties  xinder  any  of  such  paragraphs  to 
one  or  more  aspects  of  the  duties  imposed 
therein. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year,  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  setting  forth 
Its  activities  and  findings  during  the  preced- 
ing year  and  Its  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto.  The  Commission  may  sub- 
mit such  other  reports  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission and  the  President  deem  advisable." 

Sec.  5.  (a1  Section  105(a)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975d  (a) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence 
thereof  "$50  per  diem"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$75  per  diem." 

(b)  Section  105(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S  C. 
1975d  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
members  of  advisory  committees  constituted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"members  of  advisory  committees  con- 
stituted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and  consultants  appointed  under 
authority  of  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a)  specifically 
designated  In  writing  by  the  Commission 
(but  not  exceeding  twelve  such  consultants 
at  any  tlmej". 

Sec.  6.  Section  105(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975d(c) )  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse,  out  of  moneys  appropriat- 
ed under  the  authority  of  section  106,  any 
advisory  committee  constituted  by  It  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  for  expenses  of  travel, 
stenographic  services  and  subsistence  In- 
curred by  the  members  thereof  In  the  per- 
formance of  functions  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  costs  of  using  the  malls 
Incurred  by  any  such  advisory  committee  in 
the  performance  of  any  such  functions." 

Sec.  7.  Section  105(h)  of  Ihe  ClvU  RighU 
Act  of  1957,  as  added  by  section  401  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1960  (42  U.S.C.  1975d(h)  ), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "each  member 
of  the   Cormnlsslon"  the  following:    ",   and 
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any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
designated  by  It.". 

Sec  d.  The  amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  made  by  sections  3,  4,  5.  6,  and 
7  of  this  Act  shall  become  efTectlve  on  the 
day  of  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  the  last  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  first  appointed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  summary  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1P20  is  as  follows: 

SrMMAST    or    CL.^RK-CELLER    Cr^^L    Rights 
Commission   Bill 

The  sixth  and  final  legislative  pledge  in 
the  civil  rights  section  of  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic platform  read  as  follows: 

"The  new  Democratic  administration  will 
broaden  the  scope  and  strengthen  the  pow- 
ers of  the  (Civil  Rights  Commission)  and 
make  it  permanent. 

"Its  functions  will  be  to  provide  assistance 
to  communities.  Industries,  or  Individuals  in 
the  implementation  of  constitutional  rights 
In  education,  housing,  employment,  trans- 
portation, and  the  admlnistrr.tlon  of 
Justice." 

The  Clark-Celler  bill  would  make  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  a  permanent  Federal 
agency  with  strengthened  fact-finding  pow- 
ers and  a  new  directive  to  act  as  a  "national 
clearing  house  for  civil  rights  information." 
The  bin  would  effect  seven  changes  in  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  Commission  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1937,  as  amended: 

1.  The  Commission  would  be  made  perma- 
nent by  eliminating  the  Septemt)er  9,  1961, 
termination  date  In  existing  law.  There- 
after the  Commission  would  be  required  to 
file  reports  of  Us  activities  annually  or  more 
frequently  at  Its  own  discretion  or  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  (sec.  4). 

2.  One  member  would  be  added  to  the 
Commission  (making  a  total  of  seven  mem- 
bers) and  staggered  3-year  terms  would  be 
provided  (sec.  2) . 

3.  The  maximum  compensation  of  Com- 
missioners and  appointed  consultants,  not 
to  exceed  12  In  number  at  any  time,  would 
be  Increased  from  $50  to  $75  per  diem  (sees. 
3  and  5) . 

4.  The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
study  and  collect  Information  and  appraise 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  denials  of  due  proc- 
ess as  well  as  denials  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws   (sec.  4) . 

5.  The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
In  Its  discretion  to  reimburse  State  advisory 
committees  for  travel  expenses,  stenographic 
services,  and  subsistence  Incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  Commission-approved  func- 
tions (sec.  6) . 

6.  Commission  officers  and  employees  spe- 
cifically designated  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission would  be  authorized.  In  addition  to 
the  Commissioners  themselves,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  take  statements  of  witnesses 
(sec.  7). 

7.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  would  be 
directed  "to  serve  as  a  national  clearing 
house  for  civil  rights  information,  and  to 
provide  advice  and  technical  assistance  to 
communities.  Industries,  or  Individuals, 
upon  request  from  such  parties  In  respect  to 
due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
fields  of  voting,  education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, the  use  of  public  facilities,  transpor- 
tation and  the  administration  of  Justice" 
(sec.  4). 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  introduced,  for 
appropriate  reference,  six  measures 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  civil 
riihts  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  lie  on  the  table  for 


1  week,  in  order  that  other  Senators  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ing the  bills  if  they  so  desire. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  IN- 
TERCEPTION OP  CERTAIN  COM- 
MUNICATIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  certain  com- 
munications to  be  intercepted  in  com- 
pliance with  State  law  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee will  soon  resume  its  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  wiretapping,  eavesdrop- 
ping, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  A  number 
of  distinguished  witnesses  have  been 
invited  to  testify,  including  the  new 
Attorney  General,  representatives  of 
local  law  enforcement  departments  and 
agencies,  and  members  of  the  academic 
community.  Prof.  John  E.  North,  of 
Omaha,  a  member  of  Creighton  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  faculty,  will  be  among 
those  who  are  participating  in  this  series 
of  hearings. 

In  light  of  the  important  deci-sions 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  weeks  there  is  added  cause  to 
find  a  legislative  solution  to  the  wire- 
tap dilemma.  Several  bills  have  already 
been  introduced  and  are  now  pending 
in  the  subcommittee.  In  order  that  the 
subcommittee  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  a  permissive  wiretap- 
ping bill  which  places  greater  restric- 
tions on  local  investigating  officers  and 
gives  a  proportionately  broader  protec- 
tion to  tlie  individual  citizen's  right  of 
privacy,  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to 
introduce  a  measure  authorizing  wire- 
tapping on  a  local  basis  only  under  court 
supervision  which  is  limited  to  such  tele- 
phones as  are  actually  being  used  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  bill  recognizes 
that  in  some  communities  law  enforce- 
ment may  be  immeasurably  hampered  by 
the  flat  prohibition  against  wiretapping 
now  apparently  specified  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  Such  a  bill  would 
eliminate  the  embarra.ssmcnt  caused  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  officers  in  situations 
similar  to  the  one  presented  in  Puqach 
v.  Dollinger  (365  U.S.  458'.  In  that 
case  the  State  law  permitted  wiretapping 
pursuant  to  a  court  order  although  the 
procedure  may  have  violated  or  would 
lead  to  a  violation  of  a  Federal  law. 

Nevertheless,  some  feasible  means  of 
circumscribing  the  wiretapping  author- 
ity granted  by  local  court  actions  must 
be  provided  if  the  individual  is  to  be  ac- 
corded genuine  protection  of  his  basic 
right  to  privacy.  This  is  done  in  the 
proposed  bill  by  restricting  wiretapping 
to  telephones  which  have  been  or  are 
being  used  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
Neither  such  instruments  nor  the  words 
flowing  through  them  enjoy  an  absolute 
and  unqualified  immunity  from  search. 
This  bill  provides  a  workable  rule  re- 
specting the  interests  of  all. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1822)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
certain  communications  to  be  inter- 
cepted in  compliance  with  State  law, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hruska,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
223  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"5  3501.  Evidence  of  intercepted  communi- 
cations 
"No  law  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Interception,  by  any 
law  enforcement  officer  or  agency  of  any 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
statute  of  Euch  State,  of  a  wire  or  radio 
communication,  and  the  dlvulgence,  in  any 
proceeding  In  any  court  of  such  State,  of 
the  existence,  contents,  stibstance,  purport, 
effect,  or  meaning  of  the  communication 
so  Intercepted  if  such  Interception  was  made 
after  determination  by  a  court  of  such  State 
that  probable  cause  existed  for  belief  that 
a  crime  has  been,  or  Is  at>out  to  be.  com- 
mitted and  that  a  particular  telephone  or 
telegraph  Instrument  Is  t)elng.  or  will  be. 
used  In  furtherance  of  the  commission  of 
that  crime  pursuant  to  which  leave  was 
granted  to  Intercept  such  wire  or  radio 
communications  transmitted  by  that  tele- 
phone or  telegr.^ph  Instrument  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days." 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  REMAINS, 
FAMILIES,  AND  EFFECTS  OF 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  DYING 
ABROAD— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1458)  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
transportation  of  remains,  families,  and 
effects  of  Federal  employees  dying 
abroad,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston],  the 
next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  4,  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Fong,  Long  of  Hawaii,  and 
Bush  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  1809 >  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dirksen  on  May  4,  1961. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  RECOGNITION  OF 
COMMUNIST  CHINESE  REGIME 
AND  SUPI'ORT  OF  CHINESE  NA- 
TIONALISTS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  3,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Keating,  Cotton,  Bush,  Scott, 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Fong,  Allott,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Bogcs,  Humphrey, 
Bennett,  Bridges,  Carroll,  Stennis,  and 
Hruska  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res  22)  relative  to  relationship 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Republic 
of  China  and  communistic  China,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Dirksen  <  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  on  May  3.  1961. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  3.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Proxmire,  Humphrey,  Gruen- 
iNG,  Bvrd  of  West  Virpinia,  Randolph, 
and  Smith  of  Massachusetts  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  135)  e.«^tablishing  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Impact  of  National  Defense,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Hart  on  May  3,  1961. 


ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT  OP 
1961— ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR 
BILL  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  \TUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  iS.  1735)  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  cer- 
tain domestic  industries  and  foreign  in- 
dustries with  respect  to  the  level  of 
waces  and  the  working  conditions  in  the 
production  of  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States,  is  on  the  table  for  the 
convenience  of  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  consider  cosponsoring  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  on  the  table  until  next  Mon- 
day, May  15.  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Saltonstall 
before  Combined  Republican  Organizations 
dinner,  at  Baltimore.  Md..  on  May  3.  1961, 
dealing  with  the  mobilization  of  Republi- 
can resources  for  the  future. 
By  Mr    WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  radio  address  delivered  by 
him  over  radio  station  WGN,  Chicago,  on 
May  7,  1961,  on  the  subject  of  "The  ChaUenge 
of  Peace." 


RETIREMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
PAUL  BROWN 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction, expressing  its  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  the  Honorable  Paul 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  recently  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production 

Whereas  the  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
Paul  Brown,  of  Georgia,  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  deprived  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  of  the 
services  of  a  most  valuable  member  and 
officer;  and 

Whereas  this  faithful  and  mast  able  pub- 
lic servant  served  the  committee  continu- 
ously from  its  inception  In  195C  until  1961; 
and 

Whereas  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
be  chairman  of  the  committee  ::or  the  84th 
and  86th  Congresses  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  82d  and  85th  Con- 
gresses; and 

Whereas  his  services  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  the  success  of  -.he  commit- 
tee's functions  performed  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  In  the  critical  areas 
of  national  mobilization  readiness  and  ex- 
pansion of  national  productive  capacity; 
and 

Whereas  such  services  were  becoming  to 
his  dlstlnpuUhed  career  of  more  than  27 
years  as  Representative  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  reflected  honor  on  himself,  his  State, 
and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Paul  Brown  Is  completely  and 
selflpssly  devoted  to  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Congress,  to  our  prlnc  pies  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  rules  of  filrplay  In  all 
personal  and  official  relationships;   and 

Whereas  he  Is  regarded  by  all  who  know 
him  as  a  truly  great  statesman  and  patriot; 
and 

Whereas  he  Is  dedicated  to  the  law.  both 
to  the  highest  traditions  of  Its  practice 
and  to  Its  enactment  by  due  and  proper 
legislative  process;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  we  iihould  recog- 
nize such  sterling  qualities  ard  such  gen- 
erous service  to  the  Coneress  and  to  the 
committee:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Joint  Comrr.ittee  on  De- 
fevse  Production  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  do  henby  commend 
the  meritorious  service  of  our  esteemed 
former  colleague,  Paul  Brown,  f  nd  extend  to 
him  our  deepest  appreciation  and  warmest 
wishes  that  the  years  ahead  b3  abundantly 
happy  and  healthful;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  are  of  the  sincere  opin- 
ion that  Paul  Brown  will  be  ssorely  missed 
In  the  ranks  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
committee  as  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow 
man.  his  country,  his  professions  of  law  and 
politics,  and  the  national  pastime  of  base- 
ball;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Congress 
and  upon  the  records  of  this  committee. 


THE    PRESIDENTS    PROGRAM    FOR 
THE   TEXTILE   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  candor 
compels  me  to  confess  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  the  seven-point  program 
announced  by  the  President  for  the  tex- 


tile industry.  While  some  parts  of  the 
program  would  alleviate  to  some  degree 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  program  will  not  prevent  the 
continuing  liquidation  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry which  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  years.  This  is  true  because  the 
program  does  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
crucial  fact  that  the  economic  ills  of  the 
textile  industry  are.  in  large  measure, 
the  inevitable  result  of  certain  unwise 
trade  practices  and  policies  adopted  and 
pursued  by  unidentified  officers  of  the 
State  Department  who  distort  and  per- 
vert the  reciprocal  trade  concept  orig- 
inated by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  great 
Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull. 

Cordell  Hull  laid  down  certain  pre- 
cepts in  respect  to  American  industries 
and  foreign  trade  which  are  crystal  clear 
and  indisputable.  He  declared  that  the 
only  mutually  satisfactory  trade  between 
nations  is  reciprocal  trade,  and  that  any 
true  reciprocal  trade,  in  substance,  in- 
volves an  exchange  of  surpluses  by  tiie 
trading  nations.  As  a  consequence,  he 
repeatedly  said  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  other  nations  under  which  the 
United  States  would  export  to  such  other 
nations  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  surplus  quantities,  and  would 
imix)rt  from  such  other  nations  goods 
which  the  United  States  either  could  not 
produce  or  could  not  produce  eCectively. 
He  pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions this  truth:  When  we  import  Trom 
abroad  goods  which  we  are  producing  at 
home  in  surplus  quantities,  the  inevita- 
ble result  is  that  American  industries 
suffer  a  loss  of  domestic  markets.  Amer- 
icans who  work  in  such  industries  suffer 
a  loss  of  their  jobs,  and  Americans  who 
have  invested  in  such  industries  are  de- 
prived of  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ments. 

This  is  precisely  the  plight  in  which 
the  textile  industry  now  finds  itself. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
American  textile  industry  has  always 
produced  a  surplus  of  textile  products, 
the  imidentified  men  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  now  manage  our  trade 
policies  and  practices  have  actually  been 
encouraging  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  textile  products  manu- 
factured abroad  by  foreign  workinemen, 
whose  pay  in  some  instances  is  only  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  pay  of 
American  textile  workers. 

A  subcommitt.ee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, headed  by  the  able  Senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  John  Pastore, 
has  made  a  detailed  study  of  this  en- 
tire situation,  and  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
continuing  liquidation  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Uniteid  States  to  establish  import 
quotas  on  textile  products  by  country 
and  by  category. 

It  is  impossible  to  overmagnify  the  im- 
portance of  the  textile  industry  to  North 
Carolina.  Approximately  one-half  of  all 
the  North  Carolinians  employed  in 
manufacturing  earn  livelihoods  for 
themselves  and  their  families  in  this  in- 
dustry. 
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The  absiirdlty  of  the  present  practice 
of  encouraging  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  textile  goods  made  by 
cheap  labor  abroad,  when  American 
textile  workers  are  producing  such  goods 
in  svu-plus  quantities,  is  made  manifest 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  which 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  improve 
the  comc>ensation  and  working  condi- 
tions of  American  workers.  Under  the 
section  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
codified  as  section  215  of  title  29  of  the 
United  States  Code,  it  is  made  a  crune 
to  ship  in — interstate — commerce  goods 
manufactured  by  Americans  who  are 
paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage  estab- 
lished by  the  act  or  who  are  compelled 
to  work  more  than  the  maximum  hours 
prescribed  by  the  act. 

While  the  Congress  undertakes  in  this 
manner  to  afford  protection  to  American 
textile  workers,  the  unidentified  men  in 
the  State  Department  having  charge  of 
our  trade  policies  and  practices  actually 
rob  American  textile  workers  of  their 
jobs  by  encouraging  the  importation  in- 
to the  United  States  of  textile  products 
which  it  would  be  unlawful  to  ship  in 
interstate  commerce  if  they  had  been 
produced  under  similar  conditions  in 
America. 

The  remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied 
is  simple.  Instead  of  continuing  the 
liquidation  of  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry, the  Federal  Government  should 
allot  to  friendly  foreign  nations  quotas 
by  country  and  by  category,  giving  such 
nations  such  reasonable  part  of  our 
domestic  textile  markets  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
viable  economies,  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  such  textile  markets  to  our 
own  industry.  By  so  doing,  we  can  best 
promote  the  interest  of  the  free  world 
and  the  soundness  of  our  own  domestic 
economy. 

THE   DANGER   OF   TAX   TINKERING 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  administration  presented  to  the 
Congress  a  series  of  proposals  for  revi- 
sion of  the  tax  laws.  These,  of  course, 
must  now  be  examined  carefully. 

Taxwise,  we  now,  regrettably,  exist  in 
a  kind  of  hand-to-mouth  practice  of 
levying  new  laws  and  continuing  ones 
that  threaten  to  expire.  Rarely  do  we 
repeal  such  laws,  even  though  some  of 
these  have  continued  long  beyond  their 
originally  intended  time. 

Generally,  we  have  followed  a  pattern 
of  economic  expediency,  rather  than  to 
attempt,  to  adopt  a  system  of  principles 
designed  to  meet  the  long-range  needs 
of  the  comitry. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  this  is 
exactly  what  we  need — that  is,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  tax  philosophy  and  program 
to  serve  and  preserve  our  free-enterprise 
system,  as  well  as  establish  a  more  equi- 
table method  of  treating  our  taxpayers. 

Recently.  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
S.  10,  which  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  to  carry  out  a  full-scale 
tax  reform. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to 
make  a  top-to-bottom  review  of  the  tax 
system,  to  develop  recommendations  for 
more  equitable  laws,  to  try  to  find  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  country  can 


first,  more  effectively  meet  its  fiscal 
needs;  second,  assure  fair  treatment  of 
our  citizens  under  the  law;  and  third, 
spur,  not  stunt,  economic  growth  and 
progress. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  tax  laws 
first,  if  equitable,  can  serve  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  country;  but  second, 
if  inequitable,  can  wreak  inestimable 
damage  upon  a  free  economy. 

Recently.  Business  Week,  an  outstand- 
ing publication  in  the  business  field,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "The  Danger 
of  Tax  Tinkering."  The  editorial  con- 
tains some  realistic  observations  on  the 
dangers  of  further  "tinkering"  with  our 
tax  laws  without  comprehensive  reform. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Dangeh  of  Tax  Tinkering 
The  tax  propoeala  that  President  Kennedy 
has  asked  Congress  to  adopt  this  year  are  a 
very  mixed  batch  of  plckJes.  As  the  Presi- 
dent himself  says,  this  Is  not  a  comprehen- 
sive and  consistent  program  of  tax  reform; 
It  is  a  hastily  assembled  collection  of  sepa- 
rate proposals.  Each  of  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  program  will  require  extensive 
analysis  as  Congress  takes  it  up  for  action. 

At  this  point,  however,  at  least  one  of  the 
Kennedy  suggestions  Is  clear  enough  to  be 
Judged  on  its  merits  or  lack  of  them.  This 
is  his  plan  to  give  an  Incentive  to  capital 
spending  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ment beyond  a  specified  percentage  of  de- 
preciation allowances. 

The  aim  of  this  proposal  Is  admirable,  and 
when  some  companies  see  the  very  substan- 
tial tax  savings  it  would  give  them  (up  to 
30  percent  of  their  total  tax  liabilities  in 
some  cases),  they  will,  perhaps  understand- 
ably, be  inclined  not  to  look  a  gift  horse  In 
the  mouth.  Nevertheless,  this  gift  horse  l» 
one  that  does  require  a  careful  dental  ex- 
amination. 

The  President's  proposal.  unfortun>\tely. 
would  do  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
so  added  to  the  complexities  and  Inequities 
of  the  existing  tax  structure:  It  would  use 
tax  breaks  to  certain  Income  recipients  to 
encourage  actions  that  the  Government 
wishes  to  favor,  or  In  effect,  to  grant  subsi- 
dies to  certain  kinds  of  economic  activities. 
The  sliding  scale  of  tax  credits  would  seek 
to  induce  businesses  to  spend  money  on 
plant  and  equipment  rather  than  for  other 
purposes — which  might  well  contribute  even 
more.  In  the  case  of  Individual  companies, 
to  their  growth  and  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  addition,  the  proposal  discriminates 
in  favor  of  rapidly  growing  Industries  as 
against  those  laboring  to  generate  sufficient 
funds  for  modernization  or  expansion. 

Even  worse,  this  legislation — In  the  Judg- 
ment of  experts  in  the  field — is  unspeakably 
complex  and  might  lead  to  years  of  litiga- 
tion. The  very  fact  that  the  Government 
has  put  In  so  many  qualifying  clauses  Is 
testimony  to  the  clumsy  and  discriminatory 
nature  of  the  proposal. 

This  is  no  time  to  add  further  complexities 
to  our  already  labyrinthine  tax  system.  The 
reform  of  that  system — which  Kennedy  him- 
self says  Is  a  must  for  the  next  session  of 
Congress — should  aim  at  simplicity  and 
equity — with  tax  considerations  playing  a 
minimum  role  in  the  process  of  making  busi- 
ness decisions.  This  tax  credit  proposal  is 
completely  in  the  wrong  direction. 

DOTTBmn,    GAINS 

To  raise  $1.7  billion  a  year  to  offset  the 
cost  of  the  Incentives  for  capital  Investment, 
the  President  proposes  a   variety  of  meas- 


ures— Including  withholding  at  the  source  of 
the  tax  on  dividends  and  interest,  repeal  of 
the  dividend  credit,  tighter  rules  on  deduct- 
ible business  expenses,  and  tougher  treat- 
ment of  income  earned  overseas. 

It  seems  highly  doubtful  that  some  of 
these  will  produce  as  much  revenue  as  the 
President  hopes.  Withholding  the  tax  on 
dividends  and  Interest,  for  Instance,  may 
catch  some  income  that  now  escapes  taxa- 
tion, but  much  of  the  money  that  Is  col- 
lected will  have  to  be  refunded  eventually 
because  it  goes  to  pensioners  or  small  hold- 
ers who  owe  no  tax. 

The  proposal  for  new  taxes  on  foreign  op- 
erations of  American  corporations  is  a  some- 
what different  matter.  It  Is  made  against 
the  background  of  the  deficit  In  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  In  seeking  to  repeal 
the  current  deferral  of  taxes  on  earnings 
of  American  subsidiaries  operating  In  Indus- 
trialized foreign  countries,  the  administra- 
tion Is  hoping  to  encourage  a  prompter — 
and  larger — return  of  taxable  earnings  to 
the  United  States. 

The  same  objective  la  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  abolish  tax  de- 
ferrals for  companies  operating  In  foreign 
"tax  havens" — a  practice  that  has  also  com- 
plicated our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
The  administration  charges  that  tax  havens 
are  being  abused  by  tax  evaders,  that  they 
not  only  defer  taxation  but  sometimes  man- 
age to  avoid  taxes  entirely  In  repatriating 
earnings. 

swrrcHTNC  signals 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  emer- 
gence of  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
calls  for  a  variety  of  countermeasures,  In- 
cluding changes  In  taxation.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  argument  against  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  cut  down  on  abuses  that 
are  possible  under  present  law. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  ever  since  World  War 
11,  Washington  has  encouraged  American 
companies  to  Increase  their  Investments 
overseas.  In  effect,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Is  saying  that  this  program  worked  too 
well  and  that  it  must  now  abolish  any  In- 
ducements to  Invest  abroad,  at  least  In  the 
Industrialized  countries. 

Most  American  corporations  that  have  In- 
vested abroad  on  a  long-term  basis  feel  that 
this  switch  In  phUosophy  amounts  to  put- 
ting a  penalty  on  them  for  risking  their 
capital  to  do  what  the  Government  once 
wanted  them  to  do.  They  complain  that 
they  would  not  have  made  such  commit- 
ments on  a  temporary  basis,  and  they  con- 
tend that  repeal  of  tax  deferral  now  will  give 
foreign  companies,  which  already  are  pro- 
viding Intense  competition,  a  definite  advan- 
tage In  the  fight  for  world  markets. 

In  the  long  run,  these  companies  argue, 
the  Presidents  proposals  could  Increase  the 
strain  on  our  balance  of  payments  rather 
than  relieve  It. 

In  the  circumstances.  It  Is  particularly 
lmp>ortant  for  Congress  to  make  sure  that  It 
has  heard  all  sides  and  considered  all  avail- 
able evidence  before  It  acts.  The  final  ver- 
sion of  any  legislation  In  this  area  must  be 
carefully  drawn  so  that  it  will  not  hurt  but 
help  the  balance-of-payments  situation, 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  injury  and 
Injustice  to  Investors  who  have  sent  their 
money  abroad  In  all  good  faith. 
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NEEDED:  SPEEDUP  OF  U.S.  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Nation  Is  paying  special  tribute  to 
Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  our  first  man 
in  space. 

This  is  a  jtist  and  fitting  observance 
in  honor  of  a  brave  man;  in  recognition 
of  a  major  breakthrough  In  our  space 
exploration  program;  and  in  celebration 


of  a  historically  significant  step  for- 
ward in  freeman's  effort  to  explore  the 
universe. 

The  American  people,  I  believe,  can  be 
justly  proud. 

Now,  however,  we  look  forward  to  suc- 
cess— with,  we  pray,  a  minimum  of  set- 
backs— in  our  next  step  of  laimching 
a  manned  spacecraft  into  orbit  around 
the  earth. 

In  the  world  stadium,  nations  are  care- 
fully watching  the  contest  between  the 
major  protagonists  of  freedom  and  com- 
munism in  space  exporation — the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
we  didn't  plan  it  that  way,  this  is,  in- 
deed, a  real  space  race. 

According  to  experts,  the  cumulative 
scientific-technological  value  of  our  ac- 
complishments far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  nor 
imderestimate  the  psychological  impact 
which  Russian  firsts  in  space  have  had 
upon  the  minds  of  the  world. 

Regrettably,  the  U.S.  timetable  has 
nin  only  a  short  distance  behind  Com- 
mimist  launchings.  After  the  first  sput- 
nik, for  example,  we  shortly  orbited  not 
one.  but  many  satellites — now  outnum- 
bering the  Soviets  by  about  40  to  15. 

Recently,  the  Soviets  reportedly  orbit- 
ed the  first  man  in  space.  Now,  we  have 
successfully  conducted  a  suborbital 
flight. 

With  such  a  relatively  short  lag  in  tim- 
ing, it  would  appear  that  by  only  a  slight 
speedup  of  our  program  we  could  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  we  can  accom- 
plish space  feats  not  only  equal  to  and 
greater — but  also  faster — than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  question  is  not:  Will  we  do  these 
things?  Rather,  the  Issue  is:  When  will 
we  do  them? 

Will  we  do  them  before  or  after  the 
Soviets?  In  my  Judgment,  we  should  do 
It  before. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  space 
feats  are  basically  scientific-technologi- 
cal military  accomplishments  rather 
than  weapons  of  propaganda  warfare. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
tremendous  psychological  impact  which 
Soviet  triumphs  have  had  upon  the 
world. 

The  task  now  is  to  first,  predetermine 
the  next  major  accomplishments  in 
space;  and  second,  as  possible,  set  up  the 
timetable  so  that  the  United  States  can 
get  the  maximum  benefit  not  only  from 
the  accomplishments  themselves,  but 
also  from  the  great  psychological  impact 
of  firsts  in  the  space  race. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration  of  some  of 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER  laid   be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  reports  of  committees? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes 
and  the  nomination  of  Harold  C.  Doyle 
be  passed  over,  and  that  the  remaining 
nominations  on  the  calendar  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  stated 
as  requested. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  B.  Brennan.  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHALS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  of  U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  of  U.S.  mar- 
shals will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

iLlr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  restuned  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMDR.  ALAN  B.  SHEPARD.  JR..  AND 
HIS  FELLOW  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN  ] ;  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl;  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey];  and  myself,  and,  I  am 
quite  certain,  all  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  submit  and  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  for  which  I  request 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  140)  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Whereas  Commander  Alan  B.  Shepard,  to- 
gether with  the  six  other  astronauts  orig- 
inally trained  In  the  United  States  demon- 
strated with  their  great  courage,  dedication, 
skill  and  perseverance  In  the  arduous  prep- 
aration for  flight  Into  space;  and 


Whereas  the  first  flight  of  an  American 
Into  space  was  made  successfully  by  Com- 
mander Alan  B.  Shepard,  Junior,  United 
States  Navy.  In  his  flight  from  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Florida,  on  May  5.  1961.  in  the  spacecraft 
"Freedom  7"  propelled  by  a  Redstone  rocket; 
and 

Whereas  by  the  courage,  skill,  perseverance 
and  devotion  to  duty  exhibited  by  Com- 
mander Shepard  In  that  fUght,  therefore, 
he  has  earned  the  admiration  of  all  Amer- 
icans; and 

Whereas  by  his  successful  flight.  Com- 
mander Shepard  has  personified  the  deter- 
mination and  capacity  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  exploration  of  space  for 
peaceful    purposes:     Now,    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  extends 
to  Commander  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Junior. 
United  States  Navy.  Its  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions, and  Its  highest  commendation  for  the 
invaluable  contribution  made  by  him  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  science  of  space  explora- 
tion by  man  through  his  historic  filght  Into 
space. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
directed  to  transmit  to  Commander  Shep- 
ard a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
successful  completion  of  the  first 
manned  flight  into  outer  space  by  an 
American  astronaut,  C«nmander  Shep- 
ard, is  an  event  of  great  moment.  In 
the  scientific  and  technical  sense,  it  rep- 
resents an  important  stride  in  the  explo- 
ration of  outer  space.  In  the  realm  of 
the  human  spirit,  it  symbolizes  the  im- 
ending  challenge  of  the  unknown.  Some 
have  wondered  what  makes  a  man  want 
to  stake  his  life  on  a  rocket  ride.  The 
answer  is  simple.  Outer  space  is  like  the 
mountain.  Men  take  the  risk  because  it 
is  there. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  rocket  should  have 
been  named  "Freedom  VII,"  for  this  was 
the  first  fiight  into  space  by  a  freeman. 
It  was  the  first  and  the  only  manned 
space  flight  which  was  freely  observed 
and  freely  reported.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  maintaining  both  free- 
dom in  outer  space  and  earthly  freedom 
affected  by  the  use  of  outer  space.  This 
is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  flight  of 
Commander  Shepard,  and  of  our  efforts 
as  a  nation  in  the  field  of  space  explora- 
tion. 

We  could  also  do  with  less  talk  about 
prestige,  Mr.  President,  and  a  better  im- 
derstanding  of  the  significance  of  space 
exploration  for  our  way  of  life.  With 
respect  to  freedom  of  international  com- 
munication, for  example,  within  a  mat- 
ter of  several  years  we  are  likely  to  be 
confronted  with  one  of  the  most  amazing 
opportunities  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  history. 

By  means  of  satellite  relay,  it  will  be 
possible  to  transmit  to  every  comer  of 
the  globe  a  single  television  program 
which  will  be  made  understandable 
everywhere  through  simultaneous  trans- 
lation. Think  of  it.  Yet  think  also  of 
the  consequences  if  the  global  television 
system  is  controlled  by  forces  hostile  to 
our  way  of  life. 

Equally  significant  for  the  future  of 
freedom  is  the  implication  of  space  ex- 
ploration with  respect  to  the  natural 
phenomenon  of  weather.    Freemen  have 
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a  vital  stake  in  the  meteorological  use  of 
outer  space  in  the  years  ahead. 

These  are  only  two  illustrations  of  the 
importance  of  space  exploration  for  the 
future  of  freedom.  There  are  many 
others,  and  many  more  to  come.  After 
all,  who  would  have  dared,  even  a  few 
years  ago,  to  imagine  that  in  1961  the 
first  man  in  the  history  of  man  should 
have  been  delivered  beyond  the  gravita- 
tional field  of  this  planet  and  safely  re- 
turned to  earth. 

We  can  be  grateful  for  the  labor  of 
all  who  made  it  possible  for  Commander 
Shepard  to  make  the  first  successful 
freedom  flight.  To  all  of  the  scientists, 
administrative  personnel,  craftsmen,  and 
tradesmen,  and  to  the  thousands  who 
participated  in  the  air  and  naval  op- 
eration on  the  day  of  the  flight,  we  ex- 
press our  appreciation.  To  the  hun- 
dreds of  newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
reporters  and  technicians,  as  well  as 
to  the  papers  and  stations,  we  express 
appreciation  for  their  excellent  service 
in  communicating  this  momentous  hap- 
pemng.  Those  in  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch  who  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  space  pro- 
gram can  also  take  satisfaction  for  their 
part  in  making  the  program  a  success. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  every  Ameri- 
can has  contributed  to  the  space  pro- 
gram and  to  the  flight  of  Freedom  VTI. 
and  I  join  them  in  saying  to  America's 
No.  1  astronaut:  Well  done.  Comdr.  Alan 
Shepard. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  the  resolution  in  be- 
half of  Commander  Shepard  be  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  the  six  other  astronauts.  They  are. 
likewise,  entitled  to  warmest  recognition 
and  congratulations.  It  was  the  luck  of 
the  draw  which  designated  one  of  them, 
and  we  know  they  were  all  ready  to  do 
their  duty  had  they  been  selected.  The 
names  of  the  others  are  Walter  Marty 
Schirra,  Jr..  Donald  Kent  Slayton.  Vir- 
gil I.  Grissom.  John  H.  Glenn.  Jr.,  Leroy 
Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  and  Malcolm  S. 
Carc>ent€r. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  about 
200  years  ago  Peter  the  Great  and  his 
entourage  were  moving  through  Poland. 
Someone  indicated  there  had  been  de- 
vised a  new  torture  machine  on  which 
the  human  body  could  be  broken.  When 
Peter  the  Great  asked  that  it  be  demon- 
strated, he  was  told  that  they  had  no 
one  in  prison  on  which  to  demonstrate 
It.    Peter  the  Great  then  said: 

Take  one  of  my  entourage  and  break  his 
body  on  It. 

There  we  have  an  indication  of  what 
happens  under  a  despotic  and  tyranni- 
cal government,  where  life  has  no  dig- 
nity, often  no  value,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  what  happens  in  a  free  country. 

Sometime  early  last  year  seven  young 
men  appeared  at  my  office.  They  were 
going  to  use  my  office  briefly  in  antici- 
pation of  a  modest  reception  m  the  old 
UJ3.   Supreme   Court   Chamber.     They 


were  the  seven  astronauts,  mcluding 
Comdr.  Alan  Shepard.  I  suggested  we 
ought  to  have  pictures  taken.  He  said: 
"I  am   afraid   it  is  against  the  rules." 

I  said: 

We  are  in  my  office  It  ia  private.  If  you 
do  not  mind,  we  will  have  the  pictures 
taken. 

How  delighted  I  was,  after  the  an- 
nouncement came  from  Cape  Canaveral, 
that  the  picture  of  the  seven  astronauts 
is  still  intact.  May  it  always  be  intact. 
May  all  their  flights  be  successful.  But 
I  point  out  that  there  is  no  law  to  com- 
pel a  person  to  become  an  astronaut. 
There  is  nothmg  in  the  whole  lexicon  of 
our  Government  that  requires  a  man  to 
submit  himself,  whether  he  is  in  or  out 
of  the  armed  services.  This  is  a  volun- 
tary matter  with  seven  fine  young  Amer- 
icans, who  are  willmg  to  take  the  haz- 
ards and  risks  which  are  involved  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
science  and  keeping  the  country  Ln  the 
forefront  of  scientiflc  achievement. 

So  today,  as  we  salute  a  very  notable 
exploit,  we  salute  also  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom  in  which  it  was  encompassed, 
the  greatest  moral  climate,  which  sum- 
mons up  all  the  courage,  all  the  sense 
of  risk,  all  the  talents  of  which  human 
bemgs  are  capable  in  the  cause  of  their 
country. 

Today  we  salute  the  astronauts  and 
also  the  great  gospel  of  freedom. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  this  day,  when  the 
Congress  and  the  coimtry  honor  the 
American  astronaut  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  ask  for  myself  and  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Bridges]  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Manchester,  N.H..  Umon- 
Leader  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alan  B.  Shepahd.  Je  .  New  Hampshire,  First 
IN  Space  (May  5,  1961) 
Today  even  the  Great  Stone  Face  wears  a 
emlle  because  by  the  grace  ol  God,  the  cour- 
age of  a  New  Hampshire  boy  and  the  skill  of 
American  scientists,  the  United  States  be- 
came the  first  Nation  to  put  a  man  In  outer 
space. 

This  newspaper  will  never  recognize  the 
Soviet  claim  to  have  put  a  man  In  space  as 
any  more  than  the  everlasting  Communist 
lie.  The  Communists  knew  this  Nation  was 
about  to  put  a  man  into  space,  so  they 
staged  their  fake  performance  In  order  to  try 
to  maintain  their  reputation  for  always  be- 
ing first. 

Today  from  Coos  to  the  sea  every  New 
Hampshire  man.  woman,  and  child  walks 
taller  In  the  pride  that  It  was  a  New  Hamp- 
shire boy  who  rode  In  the  space  capsule,  out 
from  the  murk  and  confusion  of  this  world 
Into  the  clear  realm  of  outer  space. 

Above  and  belond  the  scientific  achieve- 
ment of  this  first  man's  space  flight  Is  to  be 
remembered  the  sheer  courage  of  Derry's 
Alan  B  Shepard,  Jr. 

This  was  no  buggyrlde  to  the  local  drug 
store  for  a  sundae.  One  misplaced  wire, 
one  short  circuit,  one  tiny  thing  gone  wrong, 
and  this  would  have  been  a  one-way  ride 
Into  eternity. 

No  one  forced  Alan  Shepard  to  take  this 
risk.  He  made  his  choice  freely  and  con- 
sciously because  of  his  love  of  country  and 
his  desire  to  put  this  Nation  once  again  on 
the  winning  side. 

This  Is  the  greatest  of  all  human  bravery. 


Men  have,  on  occasion.  Impetuously  dashed 
Into  a  burning  fire  and  performed  a  daring 
rescue,  or  In  the  heat  of  battle,  stormed  an 
enemy  fortification  In  the  face  of  almost  Im- 
possible odds. 

However,  Alan  Shepard's  decision  was  a 
calm,  cool,  conscious  choice  In  the  tradition 
of  Ms  native  State's  motto.  "Live  Free  or  Dle." 

WlLLIAlC    LOEB, 

Publisher. 

Mr.  COTTON.  To  quote  the  edi- 
torial: 

Today,  from  Coos  to  the  sea  every  New 
Hampshire  man,  woman,  and  child  walks 
taller  In  the  pride  that  It  was  a  New  Hamp- 
shire boy  who  rode  In  the  space  capsule. 

I  am  mdeed  proud  today  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  editorial  ex- 
tolling the  heroism  and  bravery  of  this 
son  of  New  Hampshire.  Comdr.  Alan  B. 
Shepard.  Jr. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  a  point  well 
made  today  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  the  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  word  to  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said  about  Commander  Shepard.  It 
is  a  very  happy  day  for  America.  It  was 
a  wonderful  day  on  Friday,  when  the 
prestige  of  America  rode  with  Com- 
mander Shepard  in  his  Mercury  capsule. 
His  accomplishment  has  added  greatly 
to  the  standing  and  prestige  of  this 
country  in  the  whole  free  world.  We  are 
proud  that  America  has  done  it.  My 
colleagues  and  I  are  doubly  proud  that 
Commander  Shepard  is  from  New 
Hampshire;  that  he  is  not  only  a  typical 
American,  but  a  typical  New  Hampshire 
boy.  I  have  known  his  mother  and 
father  and  his  whole  family  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  They  are  very  fine  citi- 
zens of  our  State.  We  share  the  great 
pride  of  New  Hampshire  with  the  whole 
Nation  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday,  when  it  was  announced  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  had  put 
a  man  into  outer  space.  I  was  attending 
a  meetmg  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Lions  International  in  Louisville.  Ky. 
This  announcement  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  members  of  the  board,  who 
within  minutes  adopted  a  congratulatory 
statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
statement  be  mserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  I  believe  it  expresses 
the  joy,  hope,  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  in  eloquent  language. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  625.000  members  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional from  ill  nations  and  geographical 
locations  of  the  free  world,  through  appro- 
priate action  of  Its  International  board  of 
directors,  convened  In  Louisville.  Ky..  ex- 
press their  Joyful  congratulations  to  the 
first  American  astronaut,  Alan  B  Shepard. 
Jr..  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
first  space  entry  and  return  flight  on  Fri- 
day. May  5,  1961. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  and  prayer,  that 
thU  feat  may  redound  to  the  true  cause  of 
universal  peace,  rather  than  as  an  adjunct 
to  hiaman  destruction — To  this  end  we  In- 
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voke  the  enternal  and  merciful  benediction 
of  Almighty  God. 

Given  under  the  seal  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional and  the  signature  of  Its  International 
president,  this  6th  day  of  May.  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord.  1961. 

Finis  E.  Davis. 
International  President. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  since  its  inception  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  I  wish 
to  join  in  congratulating  Commander 
Shepard  and  all  those  who  are  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  tremendous  ac- 
complishment about  which  we  have 
read  in  the  last  week.  We  have  heard 
much  discussion  on  this  subject  with 
relation  to  the  p>eace  value  of  space, 
with  relation  to  the  military  value  of 
space ;  the  prospective  uses  both  for 
peacetime  progress  and  in  wartime 
activity.  We  have  just  witnessed  a  won- 
derful accomplishment. 

We  ought  now  to  go  forward  with 
that  endeavor  and  follow  up  with  other 
accomplishments  on  the  path  on  which 
Commander  Shepard  has  so  ably  led  the 
way. 

I  believe  the  six  other  members  of  the 
astronaut  group  who  did  not  ascend  at 
this  time,  but  who  will  certamly  achieve 
some  future  accomplishments  m  space, 
should  be  joined  in  our  congratulatory 
speeches  today.  I  join  with  all  others 
who  are  proud  of  the  accomplishment 
of  Commander  Shepard  and  what  it 
means  to  the  future  of  our  country  and 
to  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  today  we  are  all  joinmg  in 
our  salutes  to  Commander  Shepard  for 
his  stupendous  achievement.  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  the  commander  a  few 
mmutes  ago  at  the  reception.  I  said  to 
him: 

You  said,  'Man,  what  a  ride."  We  say, 
"Commander,  What  a  man." 

But  with  all  of  our  salutes  to  Com- 
mander Shepard  for  his  accomplish- 
ment and  what  it  has  meant  to  the  free 
world,  we  should  recognize  also  that  it 
is  the  culmination  of  efforts  of  many 
other  people,  and  that  he  himself  has 
been  backstopped  by  other  astronauts 
who  have  gone  through  a  demanding 
period  of  training.  It  was  my  privilege 
a  short  while  ago  to  visit  with  one  of 
the  other  astronauts.  Colonel  Glenn, 
who  was  a  stand-in  for  Commander 
Shepard.  I  was  impressed  by  Colonel 
Glenn  as,  I  am  sure.  I  would  have  been 
by  Commander  Shepard's  other  asso- 
ciates. 

Every  first  team  is  supported  by  the 
second  string.  For  every  star  in  a  vic- 
tory there  are  those  who  work  with  the 
star  to  make  his  accomplishments  pos- 
sible, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  there- 
fore, that  immediately  followmg  my  re- 
marks there  be  listed  the  names,  ranks, 
and  immediate  past  assignments  of  the 
other  astronauts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  Chair),  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  listmg 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  commander,  U.S. 
Navy;  project  test  pilot  for  Na\'y  F-5D  Sky- 
lancer  and  Instructor  of  test  pilots. 

John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Fighter  Design  Branch, 
Naval  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Washington. 

VlrgU  I.  Grissom,  captain,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
test  pilot,  Wright  pilot  fighter. 

Malcolm  S.  Carpenter,  lieutenant  com- 
mander. U.S.  Navy;  air  Intelligence  officer, 
U.S.S.  Hornet,  antisubmarine  warfare  air- 
craft carrier. 

Leroy  G.  Cooper.  Jr.,  captain,  U.S.  Air 
Force;  aeronautical  engineer  and  test  pilot, 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 

Walter  M.  Schirra.  Jr..  lieutenant  com- 
mander, U.S.  Navy;  suitability  development 
work  on  the  F-4H  aircraft,  Patuxent  Naval 
Air  Station. 

Donald  K.  Slayton,  major,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
Chief,  Fighter  Test  Section,  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associat.e  myself  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfield,  in  commendation  of  Ameri- 
ca's first  astronaut,  Cmdr.  Alan  Shepard. 

This  single  feat  of  heroism,  courage, 
and  technology  has  put  America  back 
into  the  race  for  the  conquest  of  space, 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  it  presages 
many  "firsts"  for  this  country's  space 
effort. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral as  a  member  of  the  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  and  had 
occasion  to  watch  this  historic  mission 
which  was  so  successfully  accomplished 
by  Alan  Shepard.  I  am  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  teamwork  that  I  saw  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  where  the  best  of 
American  engineering,  science,  and  tech- 
nical leadership  was  fused  into  one  chal- 
lenging and  all-important  mission. 

This  important  success  could  mean 
much  to  Americas  future  in  space  and 
to  the  millions  of  people  who  have  his- 
torically looked  to  this  country  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  leadership. 

I  salute  Commander  Shepard,  each  of 
the  other  astronauts,  and  every  member 
of  our  space  program  who  made  this 
historic  achievement  possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  today,  have  been 
privileged  to  be  close  to  greatness. 

It  is  the  greatness  of  Comdr.  Alan  B. 
Shepard.  boy  of  New  Elngland  and  hero 
of  America,  our  first  man  in  space. 

It  is  the  greatness  of  his  fellow  astro- 
nauts, all  eager  to  be  on  with  the  still 
long  and  challenging  problems  and  perils 
of  space. 

It  is  the  greatness  of  the  team  of  un- 
sung aids — the  scientists  and  all  the 
myriad  of  major  and  minor  workers  who 
make  this  historic  achievement  possible. 

No,  I  will  not  say  unsung,  for  modest 
Alan  Shepard  was  the  first  to  salute  them 
and  thank  them  for  their  invaluable  part 
in  this  prestige  performance. 

In  a  sense,  too,  we  have  been  privileged 
to  be  close  to  the  American  home  of 
sacrifice  as  wife  and  parents  of  Alan 
Shepard  symbolize  the  spirit  of  our  com- 
mon service — patriotism  with  an  implicit 
trust  in  God. 


Thus  is  written  a  golden  page  in  the 
human  history  of  our  country.  It  is  the 
power  and  persistence  of  the  mind  that 
makes  such  a  feat  practicable.  It  is  the 
courage  of  the  free  heart  that  makes  its 
accomplishment  possible.  It  is  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  American  spirit  that  dedi- 
cates its  discoveries  to  tlie  peaceful 
purposes  of  all  mankind. 

All  America  salutes  its  son:  Comdr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
commended  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard.  I 
believe  the  other  six  astronauts,  who 
were  fully  trained  and  were  standing  by. 
should  also  be  honored  on  this  day  when 
we  honor  this  American  who  has  writ- 
ten a  new  chapter  m  the  human  race. 

Commander  Shepard's  achievement 
far  exceeds  the  achievement  of  Colum- 
bus and  far  exceeds  any  other  explora- 
tion in  history,  Ijecause  others  moved  in 
the  environment  of  man,  and  Command- 
er Shepard.  with  the  help  of  scientists 
and  the  resources  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, has  moved  out  of  man's  nat- 
ural environment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  were  proud  today  to  participate  m 
welcoming  to  Washington  Lt.  Cmdr  Alan 
B.  Shepard  and  his  courageous  fellow 
astronauts.  We  salute  each  of  these 
men  for  his  part  in  the  great  drama 
which  culminated  in  last  Friday's  thrill- 
ing space  shot. 

It  is  also  a  magnificent  and  eloquent 
testimonial  to  our  scientists  who  got 
such  a  late  start  in  this  field  and  have 
made  such  giant  strides  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  But  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance, we  commend  Commander 
Shepard  for  his  courage  and  voluntary 
willingness  to  risk  his  life  in  this  great 
cause. 

It  is  wonderful  that  he  and  the  other 
astronauts  have  been  greeted  with  such 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  in  Washington 
today.  He  has  been  received  and  con- 
gratulated by  the  President,  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  by  militarj'  leaders,  and 
by  world  statesmen.  This  is  all  fitting 
and  fully  deserved. 

But  the  ultimate  in  American  wel- 
come, the  summit  of  American  applause, 
apparently  may  be  denied  this  great  na- 
tional hero.  At  the  present  time,  a  rul- 
mg  has  been  made  that  Commander 
Shepard  and  the  other  astronauts  will 
not  be  permitted  a  traditional  heroes 
ticker-tape  parade  in  New  York  City. 

That  city  has  ofiBcially  extended  an  in- 
vitation for  such  a  parade  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  are  waiting  with  open 
arms  to  extend  their  felicitations. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  recep- 
tion for  Commander  Shepard  would  out- 
do even  that  accorded  Charles  Lindbergh 
in  1927. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  may  be 
found  necessary  for  these  men  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  their  imp>ortant  man-in - 
space  mission.  We  must  not  in  any 
way  mterfere  with  progress  in  that  field. 

But  I  would  hope  it  will  be  possible, 
within  the  limits  of  national  security 
requirements,  for  this  great  event  to  be 
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authorized  at  some  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  must  be  remembered  that  al- 
though Commander  Shepard  is  from  the 
Northeast,  as  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
HaLmpshire.  he  is  a  national  hero,  fully 
qualified  for  this  traditional  national 
welcome. 

I  have,  therefore,  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Kennedy,  asking  him  to  re- 
consider the  veto  on  the  New  York  tick- 
er-tape parade,  so  long  as  such  an  event 
would  not  unduly  threaten  the  national 
interest  in  our  man-in-space  effort. 

MILW.'.UKEE     SENTINELS     KXCELLENT     EDrrORL\L 
ON   FIRST   FREEDOM   SPACE   FLIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of 
May  6  appraising  the  great  significance 
of  Commander  Shepard's  space  flight  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Freedom  TRrcMPH 
Much  more  than  a  test  pilot's  cool  courage 
accompanied  our  first  spaceman  on  his  thrill- 
ing and  historic  journey. 

Riding  with  Comdr.  Alan  B,  Shepard.  Jr., 
In  the  freedom  capsule  were  the  prestige  oX 
the  United  States,  the  prayers  of  his  fellow 
Americans  and  the  good  will  of  the  free 
world. 

This  Is  why  the  success  of  our  first  man-ln- 
space  venture  produced  throughout  all  our 
country  a  great  wave  of  elation. 

"What  a  beautiful  view,"  Commander 
Shepard  exclaimed,  aa  the  capsule  was  climb- 
ing across  the  tlireshold  of  space. 

"What  a  beautiful  feeling,"  we  here  on 
earth  could  echo  as  the  parachutes  lowered 
him  to  the  ocean  302  miles  from  Canaveral. 

It  la  a  Justified  elation  In  more  ways  than 
one 

It  puts  us  back  In  the  space  race  with  the 
Russians. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  yet  to  orbit  a  man 
around  the  globe.  But  Commander  Shep- 
ard's achievement  is  a  certain  portent  that 
we  will. 

This  was  the  essential  breakthrough.  This 
wr.s  rhe  triumph  that  took  us  out  of  zero 
in  the  astronaut  space  score. 

In  contrast  to  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
Russians  surround  their  space  efforts — pro- 
claiming only  those  that  succeed — our  first 
spaceman  attempt  was  announced  far  In 
atl'tnce. 

It  was  performed  in  the  open  before  the 
press  of  the  world.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  it  had  failed.  It  would  have  failed  in  the 
open. 

Commander  Shepard  literally  rode  a  free- 
dom capsule. 

Our  congratulations  to  him  and  to  all  the 
hundreds  of  men  whose  Intelligence,  sacri- 
fice, perseverance  and  dedication  made  his 
e.xploit  possible. 

We  don't  want  to  labor  a  lesson.  But  those 
are  the  qualities  all  of  us  need  In  the  relent- 
less cold  war  contest  with  the  Russians — and 
If  we  show  them,  we  shall  win. 

Mr.  MUNDT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  I  may  have  assur- 
ance. Mr.  President,  that  I  shall  have 
the  floor  after  yielding.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  may  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  resolution  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution has  not  been  agreed  to. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  to  address  a 
motion  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  140)  was 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  not  be  taken  from  the  time  al- 
lotted to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MLT^nDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
indeed  glad  to  yield  for  the  purpose  the 
Senator  had  in  mind.  I  had  hoped  the 
resolution  would  be  agreed  to.  I  wish 
to  speak  about  the  event  which  gave  rise 
to  the  resolution. 


AUTHORIZATION         OP         SPECIAL 
MEDAL  IN   HONOR  OF  THE   GAL- 
LANT AND  COURAGEOUS  SERVICE 
OP  COMDR.  ALAN  B.  SHEPARD,  JR. 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President.  Friday, 
May  5,  1961,  will  go  down  in  history  as 
a   bright   page    for   American   freedom. 
Before  the  entire  world,  our  Nation  "put 
the  chips  on  the  table."  so  to  speak,  in 
scheduling  and  succeeding  with  the  shot 
which  carried  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard, 
Jr.,   to   the   space   frontier.     I  am   cer- 
tainly happy  to  be  among  those  present 
and  voting  for  the  congratulatory  reso- 
lution which  the  Senate  has  just  adopted. 
The  scientific  achievement  of  the  Proj- 
ect Mercury  success  of  this  past  weekend 
cannot  be  minimized.    This  was  a  tre- 
mendous and  historic  accomplishment. 
However,   it  seems  to  me   that   even 
more  important  than  the  scientific  and 
technological  breakthrough  achieved  is 
that  in  this  vital  experiment  we  have 
once  again  demonstrat-ed  the  strength 
and  character  of  our  people  and  one  of 
the  foremost  reasons  why  a  free  society 
such  as  ours  can  fulfill  the  best  hopes  of 
mankind. 

Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr.,  measures 
up  to  all  that  we  would  hope  to  achieve 
in  a  citizenry  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom.  His  courage  and  forti- 
tude in  undertaking  this  hazardous  as- 
signment— for  which  he  volunteered — is 
in  the  best  traditions  of  our  history  in 
which  American  heroes  have  met  and 
overcome  tests  and  assignments  imder 
the  most  difiQcult  of  circumstances. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  today  Congress 
should  adopt  a  resolution  congratulat- 


ing Commander  Shepard  for  his  heroism. 
As  I  have  stated,  it  is  proper  indeed  that 
a  measure  paying  tribute  to  Commander 
Shepard  should  pass  both  Houses  of 
Congress  today  but  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  we  should  do  more  than  this 
In  order  to  appropriately  signalize  this 
achievement  and  in  order  to  establish 
proper  recognition  of  the  heroism  dis- 
played by  Commander  Shepard  and  by 
the  other  astronauts. 

In  view  of  that  I  believe  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  we  should  do  more  than  con- 
gratulate Alan  Shepard,  I  feel  that  we 
should  award  to  Commander  Shepard  a 
special  medal  for  his  achievement,  which 
Is  de.serving  of  the  highest  recognition. 
It  clearly  ranks  as  high  in  history  as  the 
memorable  solo  flight  of  Charles  Lind- 
bergh in  the  Svirit  of  St.  Loiiia.  To- 
day, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  two 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
Bridges  and  Mr.  Cotton],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  a  special  medal  in  honor 
of  the  gallant  and  courageous  service  of 
New  Hampshire's  distinguished  son. 
Commander  Shepard.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  80>  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  present  a  medal  to  Comdr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr  ,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MtJNDT  <for  himself,  Mr.  Bridges,  and 
Mr.  Cotton),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That, 
In  recognition  of  the  gallant  and  courageous 
service  rendered  by  Commander  Alan  B. 
Shepard,  Junior,  VS.  Navy,  In  piloting 
the  first  United  States  manned  flight  Into 
space,  and  In  recognition  of  the  fortitude, 
dedication  and  perseverance  exhibited  by 
him  during  his  preparation  for  and  execu- 
tion of  this  epic  achievement  In  the  history 
of  American  scientific  endeavor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
present  to  Commander  Alan  B.  Shepard. 
Junior,  In  the  name  of  Congress,  an  appro- 
priate gold  medal.  For  such  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  In- 
scriptions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $5,000  for  this  purpose. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  mes-sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  296)  commending 
Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr..  for  his  out- 
standing achievement  in  flight  into 
space,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 
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FLIGHT  OP  FREEDOM  VH— TRIBUTE 
TO   COMDR.  ALAN  B.  SHEPARD.  JR. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  296,  just  received  from  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  296)  was 
read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senaie  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  commends  Commander  Alan  B. 
Shepard.  Junior.  U.S.  Navy,  of  Derry. 
New  Hampshire,  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ment and  the  courage  and  skill  displayed 
by  him  In  his  flight  Into  space  on  May  5. 
1961.  In  the  Mercury  capsule  known  as 
Freedom  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
adopted  resolutions  paying  tribute  to 
Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  certain  it  will 
be  fulfilled,  that  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESnDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  296)  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
concluded  its  week-long  national  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  What  I  have  to 
say  this  morning  I  had  hoped  to  say  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  but 
because  the  Senate  was  not  in  session 
then,  it  has  been  delayed  until  this 
morning. 

What  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  is  the  selection 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  the  recipient  of  the  wrath  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  organization 
known  as  the  John  Birch  Society. 

President  Eisenhower,  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Allen  Dulles,  the  late  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  as  well  as  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  have  been  attacked  by 
this  organization.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  now  joins  those  ranks. 

Quite  recently  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
Birch  Society's  so-called  White  Book.  It 
is  an  accumulation  of  their  once-a- 
month  publications  that  the  society 
circulates  to  all  of  its  members.  It 
buttresses  two  other  manuscripts,  the  se- 
cret, or  semisecret,  "Politician,"  written 
by  Robert  Welch  himself,  and  the  Blue 
Book,  the  official  organizational  manual 
for  the  society.  The  White  Book,  now 
available  to  all  who  are  willing  to  pay 


the  price,  discloses  in  its  May  1960  bul- 
letin, at  pages  10,  11,  and  12,  its  position, 
or  the  position  of  its  leader,  Robert 
Welch,  on  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  shall  only  skip  read,  in  order  to  save 
time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  paging  on  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  be  included  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  it  says  is  that  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce — I  am  now 
quoting  from  the  John  Birch  Society 
White  Book; 

Is  now  offering  a  course  In  practical  poll- 
tics  for  business  people  all  over  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  We  can't  help  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  Lenin  Institute  in  Mos- 
cow Is  now  giving  courses  for  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

It  goes  on  to  suggest  that  what  the 
society  must  do,  and  what  they  must 
urge  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  do.  is  "To  publicize  and 
eliminate  any  Socialist  teaching:!  or  pro- 
Communist  slant"  political  courses. 

Finally,  the  suggestion  is  made,  in  the 
tract,  that  "if  the  leftists  have  permeated 
the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  the  extent  indicated — or  pur- 
posely been  placed  on  that  staff  during 
the  recent  Uberal  administration — the 
informed  and  patriotic  members  of  the 
American  business  community  still  do 
not  have  to  take  it  lying  down." 

It  seems  to  me  the  attack  on  the  U.S. 

Chamber   of   Commerce    by    the  Birch 

Society  speaks  for  itself. 

ExHnsrr  1 

[Prom  May  1,  1960,  Bulletin  of  John  Birch 

Society] 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  now 
offering  a  course  In  "Practical  Politics"  for 
business  people  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  Is  also  offering  a  course  In  "Free  Enter- 
prise and  the  American  Way  of  Life,"  to 
plant  foremen.  And  we  can't  help  vonderlng 
whether  or  not  the  Lenin  Institut<;  In  Mos- 
cow Is  now  giving  courses,  for  teachers  who 
are  later  expected  to  give  courses  to  Amer- 
icans, on  the  American  way  of  life. 

For  the  reports  that  have  corae  to  ms 
Indicate  that,  under  the  guise  of  practical 
politics,  the  lesson  being  Insistently  ham- 
mered Into  the  heads  of  the  buiilnessmen 
Is  that:  (1)  The  Important  thing  is  for 
them  to  win  elections;  (2)  a  Uberf.l  and  In- 
ternationalist has  a  far  better  chance  of 
winning  any  election  In  America  t<xlay  than 
a  conservative  and  Isolationist;  and  (3)  that 
therefore  the  American  businessman  should 
pick  liberals  as  their  candidates  ar  d  become 
active  In  promoting  the  winning  campaigns 
of  such  liberals  for  election.  Maybe  this 
line  did  not  come  directly  out  of  Moscow — 
or  maybe  It  did.  But  at  any  rat<;.  Moscow 
(jertalnly  could  not  find  a  better  one  for 
promoting  Its  Indoctrination  of  American 
business  and  community  leaders  ^vlth  Ideas 
that  serve  Its  purpose. 

As  to  the  course  for  foremen,  at  least  one 
teacher  of  these  courses — and  apjiarently  a 
tj-plcal  one — has  stated  that:  First,  we  must 
forget  about  communism,  because  this  is  not 
our  problem;  second,  the  current  trend  to 
socialism  Is  not  due  to  Communist  influ- 
ences, but  to  other  faults,  especla  ly  in  our 
educational  system;  third,  our  country  ex- 
ploited Japan  by  not  pa3rlng  the  Japanese 


enough  for  their  silk,  and  exploited  Mexico 
by  \islng  up  its  oil  resources;  fourth,  oiu- 
marines  have  been  sent  Into  countries  to 
put  down  uprisings  against  ruling  regimes 
solely  because  those  regimes  were  friendly  to 
this  country;  fifth,  the  money  we  have  col- 
lected on  tariffs  should  all  be  sent  back  to 
the  countries  on  which  the  tariffs  were  paid, 
to  subsidize  the  workers  in  those  countries 
and  bring  their  standards  of  living  up  to 
oiors;  sixth,  our  country  was  a  young  nation, 
which  lacked  understanding,  but  Is  now 
showing  signs  of  growing  up  and  assuming 
Its  proper  responsibilities.  These  are  the 
beliefs — or  the  pretended  beliefs — please 
note,  of  a  man  who  is  teaching  free  enterprise 
to  plant  foremen,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

We  urge  every  businessman  and  every  fore- 
man, who  is  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  to  go  to  one  or  both  of  these  courses 
if  possible,  and  to  do  everything  he  can  to 
find  out  for  himself — and  document  with 
notes  made  during  or  Immediately  after  the 
meetings — Just  what  Is  being  taught  and 
what  general  doctrines  are  being  subtly  and 
Insidiously  advanced.  Then  go  to  work 
through  your  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
through  the  national  chamber  If  you  are  a 
member,  through  your  fellow  businessmen 
and  foremen,  and  through  every  practicable 
means  and  channel,  to  publicize  and  elimi- 
nate any  Socialist  teachings  or  pro-Commu- 
nist slant  that  you  find  in  the  VS.  Chamber 
courses;  and  to  Identify,  and  have  the  cham- 
ber get  rid  of.  those  who  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  such  un-American  propaganda. 

After  seeing  what  has  happened  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  after  seeing 
the  kind  of  leadership  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  recently  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept, and  after  seeing  the  infiltration  or 
seizure  by  leftwing  forces  of  so  many  solid, 
old  American  organizations  which  should 
have  remained  among  our  strongest  bul- 
warks Eigalnst  the  collective  advance,  we  are 
no  longer  surprised  at  anything.  But  lack 
of  surprise  should  not  mean  <^omplacency. 
If  the  leftists  have  permeated  the  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  extent 
Indicated — or  purposely  been  placed  on  that 
staff  during  the  recent  liberal  administra- 
tion— the  informed  and  patriotic  members 
of  the  American  business  community  still  do 
not  have  to  take  It  lying  down.  And  those 
who  will  stand  up  and  fight  now.  in  any 
particular  community,  will  find  that  they  are 
not  alone  but  have  allies  doing  the  same  In 
a  great  many  other  places  as  well.  Such 
coordination  Is  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  in  general,  and 
of  this  part  of  this  bulletin  in  particular. 


BUDGET  DIRECTOR  BELL  DEFENDS 
ADMINISTRATIONS  FISCAL  POL- 
ICIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
Budget  Director,  Mr.  David  Bell,  setting 
forth  with  somewhat  more  precision 
than  previously  the  economic  policy 
F>osition  of  the  administration. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Bell's  reply,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  response  and  my  questions  pro- 
voking his  response  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Proxmire.  On  page  11  of  your 
statement,  at  the  end  of  the  third  para- 
graph, you  say,  "The  relevant  crlterlcwi  in 
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determining  the  deelrablllty  of  a  proposed 
use  of  resources  for  a  public  purpoee  Is  Its 
value  to  the  country  In  comparison  to  the 
value  of  using  the  same  resources  for 
other  purposes,  public  or  private." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  statement  raises 
an  enormously  Important  philosophical 
question.  TTie  statement  seems  to  Imply 
that  there  should  not  be  a  presumption, 
and  a  strong  presumption,  on  the  side  of 
using  resources  for  pnvate  rather  than  pub- 
lic purpoees.  I  feel  that  In  a  system  of 
freedom,  the  presumption  should  always 
be  clearly  and  emphatically  on  the  side  of 
freedom  as  compared  with  public  action. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  vote  and  work  and 
speak  for  public  action  where  I  think  the 
case  can  be  clearly  made.  Nevertheless,  the 
presumption,  in  my  Judgment,  in  our  free, 
private  enterprise  system,  should  be  on  the 
side  of  private  use  of  resources. 

Does  your  statement  on  page  11,  as 
quoted,  contradict  ihls  viewpoint  and  mean 
that  there  Is  In  your  administration's  view 
no  presumption  on  the  side  of  private,  as 
compared  with  public,  use  of  resources? 

Budget  Director  Bell.  I  agree  entirely  that 
in  our  free,  private  enterprise  system,  the 
presumption  should  be  on  the  side  of  pri- 
vate use  of  resources.  Only  where,  as  you 
say.  "the  case  can  be  clearly  made,"  should 
public  action  be  undertaken — or,  as  my 
statement  said,  where  the  desirability  of  a 
proposed  use  of  resources  for  a  public  pur- 
pose clearly  exceeds  the  value  of  using  the 
same  resources  for  private  purposes. 

Senator  Proxmibe.  On  page  10  of  the  "De- 
tails in  Support  of  the  Statement  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,"  In 
discussing  budget  changes  under  "Agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  resources."  you  say  In 
part.  "The  largest  Increases  are  $225  million 
In  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  expendl- 
ttires  under  the  new  feed  grain  legisla- 
tion •   •   •.*• 

This  surprises  me.  since  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  came  before  the  Senate  Agrl- 
cultirre  and  Forestry  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  contended  that  the 
new  feed  grain  bill  would  save  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  Senate  Agricul- 
ixure  Committee  was  convinced  that  this 
legislation  would  conserve  roughly  $500  mil- 
lion In  obligations  that  would  otherwise  be 
Inctirred  by  the  CCC.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  so  stated  in  our 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  feed  grain  bill. 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  one  of  the 
most  Important  reasons,  why  the  feed  grain 
bill  was  passed. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  this  saving 
would  not  be  realized  for  a  period  of  years. 
In  fact,  the  Secretary  was  at  pains  to  ex- 
plain that  this  saving  would  be  realized  over 
a  period  of  perhaps  as  much  as  10  years. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  this  particular  legislation 
should  have  resulted  In  an  Immediate  in- 
crease of  $225  million  In  CCC  spending. 
Can  you  give  me  an  explanation  of  this? 

Budget  Director  Bkll.  The  increase  of 
$225  million  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion expenditures  in  1961  results  from  the 
provision  in  the  feed  grain  legislation  which 
authorizes  up  to  a  50  percent  partial  pay- 
ment to  producers  In  advance  of  detemaina- 
tlon  of  performance.  Under  this  authoriza- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
make  such  advance  payment  to  the  producer 
as  soon  as  he  signifies  that  he  will  cooperate 
in  the  program.  However,  It  is  expected 
that  these  payments  will  be  offset  in  later 
years,  as  you  suggest. 

Senator  Phoxmire.  On  pages  13  and  14 
of  your  principal  statement,  you  argue  for 
compensatory  spending  and  retrenchment 
designed    to  stabilize   the    economy   by  ex- 


panding   public   spending   in   a   slack   time, 
and   contracting  it  in  flush   jseriods. 

You  give  several  specific  examples  of  ex- 
penditures which  should  not  be  so  adjusted. 
Defense  is  one,  enforcement  activity  is  a  sec- 
ond. No  examples  were  given  of  govern- 
mental activities  which  are  subject  to 
speeding  up  and  slowing  down.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  supply 
me  with  specifir  governmental  work  which 
can  be  regulated  this  way.  and  If  you  could 
give  me  the  approximate  time  between  (a) 
a  Presidential  decision  and  time  Job-provid- 
ing activities  could  actually  begin;  (b)  a 
congressional  decision  and  the  time  actual 
work  would  begin  on  the  Job. 

I  note  that  your  statement  does  not  con- 
tend that  this  governmental  activity  should 
depend  upon  economic  forecasting.  It  does 
Indicate  that  this  governmental  activity 
should  be  based  on  the  actual  economic  con- 
ditions existing  at  a  particular  time. 
Although  I  consider  the  course  you  take  In 
your  statement  the  wisest,  as  I  have  little 
faith  In  economic  forecasting,  still  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  must  necessarily  be  at 
least  an  element  of  economic  forecasting 
involved  unless  you  can  show  that  substan- 
tial projects  can  be  put  Into  effect  almost 
Instantaneously. 

Would  It  not  be  better  to  strengthen  our 
automatic  spending  and  revenue  stabilizers 
such  as  unemployment  compensation  and 
income  taxes,  rath*T  than  to  time  govern- 
mental purchasing  and  hiring  on  the  feeble 
and  uncertain  reed  of  economic  prediction? 

Also,  you  state  on  page  14  of  your  principal 
statempnt,  "But  steps  to  speed  up  public 
exprnditure  programs  must  always  be  taken 
with  due  care,  lest  waste  and  Inefficiency 
result."  Can  you  give  me  examples  of  specific 
public  expenditure  programs  which  can  In 
fact  be  speeded  up  or  slowed  down  without 
significant  waste  or  Inefficiency  from  the 
standpoint  either  of  requiring  additional 
spending  or  postponing  a  needed  service? 

Budget  Director  Bell.  Several  Interrelated 
questions  are  asked  here.  It  might  be  well 
to  begin  an  answer  by  noting,  as  pointed 
out  in  my  statement,  that  the  Increase  or 
decrease  of  Federal  expenditure  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  business  cycle 
movements  can  be  accomplished  only  within 
limits.  And  such  actions  should  be  care- 
fully evaluated  to  assure  that  they  will  not 
result  in  waste  or  InefQciency.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  desired  adjustments  depends  In 
part  on  the  economic  conditions  at  the  time 
in  question.  Moreover,  whether  the  timing 
of  an  activity  could  be  properly  adjusted 
would  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
including  the  state  of  agency  planning  and 
programing,  the  extent  to  which  agency 
programs  have  been  retarded  by  lack  of 
funds,  and  the  availability  of  financing  at 
the  particular  time  when  the  adjustment  is 
required.  Examples  of  activities  cannot  be 
given  merely  by  citing  certain  general  classes 
or  types  of  Government  operations.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  experience  this  year  can 
be  specifically  cited. 

First,  some  actions  which  were  taken  ad- 
ministratively,   within    available   funds,   are 

( 1 )  the  speedup  In  payments  of  veterans' 
life  Insurance  dividends  and  of  tax  refunds, 

(2)  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  sur- 
plus food  distribution  to  the  needy,  and  (3) 
the  acceleration  of  farm  hoiising  and  direct 
veterans'  housing  loans  (including  speedier 
processing  of  applications  on  hand  partly  by 
shifting  assignments  of  agency  personnel) 
from  funds  already  authorized.  Moreover, 
in  February,  the  President  requested  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  to  review  its 
procurement  and  construction  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1961  with  a  view 
toward  speeding  up  contracts  and  pxirchases 
within  available  funds.    The  purpose  of  the 


speedup  was  to  stimulate  emploj-ment  and 
production  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
adding  to  the  total  of  Federal  expenditures. 
Agency  plans  reported  under  this  directive 
indicated  an  Increase  of  $660  million  In  ob- 
ligations and  $247  million  In  expenditures  by 
June  30.  over  previous  anticipations. 
Roughly  one-quarter  of  this  amount  In- 
volves such  defense  activities  as  procure- 
ment of  cominon  supply  Items,  and  repair, 
rehabilitation,  and  modernization  of  exist- 
ing physical  plant.  Other  examples  of 
speedups  within  available  funds  lnclud3 
cleaning,  repair.  Improvement,  and  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings,  work  on  natural  re- 
sources by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  construc- 
tion under  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Thus,  It  was  found  possible  to  plan  to 
shift  some  procurement  and  construction 
forward,  with  a  sizable  expected  acceleration 
within  weeks  of  the  President's  directive 
It  might  be  argued  that  these  actions  would 
serve  only  to  defer  or  delay  the  economic 
problem.  However,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Government  action  was  aimed 
at  providing  a  stimulus  during  a  period  when 
private  demands  were  weak,  and  that  the 
private  sectors  of  the  economy  might — 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  Government  action — 
show  greater  strength  later. 

Some  expenditure  changes,  of  course,  re- 
quire legislative  action,  either  In  the  form  of 
new  legislation  or  Increased  appropriations. 
With  respect  to  new  legislation  (and  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  therefor),  programs 
such  as  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation  can  and  will  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  within  a  very  short  time  of  con- 
gressional decision. 

Also,  the  expansion  of  certain  types  of  con- 
tinuing work  for  which  Increased  appropri- 
ations might  be  required,  such  as  small  pub- 
lic works  projects,  various  types  of  resource 
conservation,  and  repairs  and  renovations  of 
public  buildings,  c^m  result  in  Job-providing 
opportunities  within  a  few  weeks  to  3 
months. 

In  somewhat  more  detail,  specific  examples 
of  small  projects  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  start  quickly  and  complete  within  a  rela- 
tively short  time  are: 

Small  water  resource  projects  such  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  levees,  channel  Improve- 
ments, other  local  flood  protection  works, 
and  navigation  and  flood  control  works;  and 
watershed  protection  projects  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttire's  program. 

Roads,  trails,  and  small  structures  (such 
as  visitor  centers,  recreational  facilities,  pub- 
lic convenience  facilities,  miscellaneous  util- 
ities, fire  towers)  needed  in  national  parks 
and  forests,  and  on  public  and  Indian  lands. 

Small  buildings  such  as  border  and  cus- 
toms stations,  warehouses.  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tions, flsh  hatcheries,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  facilities. 

Resource  conservation  work,  such  as  refor- 
estation, timber  stand  Improvement,  reseed- 
Ing,  and  range  Improvements. 

To  be  put  underway  quickly,  projects 
should  be  already  authorized,  thus  requiring 
only  appropriations  to  start  them.  As 
previously  noted,  for  most  rapid  impact,  they 
should  be  small  projects,  which  would  re- 
quire little  advance  planning,  on  which  con- 
tracts can  be  let  quickly,  and  which  can  be 
completed  within  a  year  or  18  months.  If  It 
were  the  case  that  er.rly  construction  of  such 
projects  brought  them  to  completion  before 
they  were  needed,  some  waste — Idleness  or 
underuse  of  facUltiee — would  result.  How- 
ever, in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  needs 
are  urgent  and  even  the  requests  for  author- 
ization of  construction  are  typically  not 
made  until  the  need  Is  in  existence.  For  ex- 
ample, requests  for  authorization  of  public 
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buildings  usually  are  made  only  after  various 
makeshift  arrangements,  Including  space 
rentals,  have  been  resorted  to.  In  such 
Instances,  It  is  poenlble  to  effect  the  expan- 
sion of  Government  activities  without  any 
waste  or  inefficiency. 

Larger  public  works  projects,  requiring 
a  considerable  amount  of  advance  planning 
and  several  years  to  complete,  do  not  have 
a  similar  degree  of  short-run  flexibility. 
Once  started,  they  can  be  speeded  up  or 
slowed  down  only  within  narrow  limits,  and 
they  should  progri»s  at  economic  rates  if 
waste  Is  to  be  prevented.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  projects  are  usually  not  scheduled  for 
a  start  until  the  ni?ed  for  the  project  is  ob- 
vious and  pressing  and  after  a  long  period 
of  planning  and  negotiation.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  hasten  the  beginning  of  actual  con- 
struction on  these  projects  by  speeding  up 
the  planning  and  negotiation  stage,  no 
waste  or  Inefficiency  should  result. 

In  the  case  of  procurement.  It  is  true  that, 
to  the  extent  that  supplies  are  bought  and 
warehoused  In  advance  of  actual  need,  a 
form  of  waste  Is  Involved.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, there  Is  ustially  some  flexibility  In 
warehouse  use  so  that  the  only  waste  Is  an 
Imputed  one — the  Interest  cost  of  funds 
sf)ent  earlier  than  they  would  normally  have 
been  spent. 

It  Is  true,  as  yo\i  suggest,  that  some  eco- 
nomic forecasting  Is  inevitably  involved  In 
arriving  at  Judgme.nts  regarding  a  change  In 
the  timing  or  magnitude  of  governmental 
activities  for  contracycllcal  reasons.  I 
agree  that  such  forecasting  necessarily  In- 
volves uncertainties  However,  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
noted  In  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  March,  the  tlmelag 
problem  in  attempting  to  vary  or  adjust  cer- 
tain programs  for  economic  reasons  Is  leas 
serious  at  present  than  In  any  of  the  other 
postwar  recessions,  since  we  are  now  faced 
not  only  with  a  cvcllcal  situation  but  also 
with  the  problem  of  persistent  economic 
Black.  Our  cvurent  problem  is  not  only  to 
promote  economic  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion, but  to  foster  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Thus  there  is  now  less  risk  that 
Government  act'ons  will  be  effective  too 
late  or  will  add  to  Inflationary  pressures. 

Our  automatic  spending  and  revenue  stabi- 
lizers are  certainly  Important  contributors 
to  economic  stability  and  steps  can  and 
should  be  taken  to  strengthen  them.  As  you 
know,  the  President  has  Indicated  that  he 
will  suggest  impro^  ements  in  the  permanent 
unemployment  compensation  system  to  In- 
cresAe  Its  effectiveness.  However,  I  doubt 
that  we  can  or  should  place  complete  re- 
liance on  automatic  stabilizers  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  discretionary  (legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative) actions  in  times  of  recession 
or  Inflationary  boom.  Even  relying  on  auto- 
matic stabilizers  involves  an  Implied  fore- 
cast and  policy  decision — a  decision  that  the 
degree  of  effect  of  the  automatic  stabilizers 
will  be  Just  right  for  the  situation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  On  page  15  of  your 
principal  statement  you  argue  for  an  In- 
crease In  taxes  In  wartime  for  economic 
stabilization  purposes.  I  think  almost 
everyone  would  concur  with  that  position. 
Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be 
no  problem  In  persuading  many  that  It 
would  be  wise  to  reduce  taxes  when  the  war 
Is  over.  With  the  exception  of  war  periods 
however,  It  would  seem  to  me  extremely 
dangerous  to  go  much  beyond  the  auto- 
matic stabilization  Impact  of  our  progres- 
sive Income  taxes  by  raising  and  lowering 
Income  taxes  in  anticipation  of  an  economic 
recession  or  an  econcwnlc  boom.  In  a  pterlod 
like  the  present  for  example,  couldn't  we 
possibly  dig  ourselves  into  a  bottomless 
deficit  pit? 
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Can  you  indicate  to  me  how  such  a  pro- 
gram would  have  affected  the  Treasury  If 
It  had  been  pursued  between  1931  and  1940? 

Budget  Director  Bell.  I  agree  that  there 
are  dangers  in  raising  or  lowering  income 
tax  rates  in  anticipation  of  an  economic 
recession  or  an  economic  boom.  C«;rtalnly 
great  care  and  consideration  must  be  given 
In  determining  any  course  of  discretionary 
stabilization  policy,  whether  It  be  on  the 
tax  or  expenditure  side. 

My  point  was  threefold.  First,  the  auto- 
matic stabilizers,  while  extremely  useful, 
can  and  should  at  times  be  supplemented 
by  certain  governmental  expenditure  and  or 
tax  actions  as  required  by  the  then  cur- 
rent and  prospective  economic  situation. 
Becaxise  of  the  hazards  in  economic  predic- 
tion and  anticipation,  the  burden  of  proof 
and  responsibility  would  have  to  bt  placed 
on  those  proposing  the  utilization  of  dis- 
cretionary compensatory  actions.  I  agree 
that  wartime  and  postwar  actions  represent 
extreme  cases,  but  they  do  Indicate  examples 
of  the  kind  of  situations  I  have  In  mind. 

Second,  as  I  stated,  a  major  surge  In 
private  spending  calls  for  an  increas.;  in  tax 
rates,  while  a  serious  or  prolonged  decline 
In  economic  activity  relative  to  the  Nation's 
potential  would  call  for  a  reduction  in  tax 
rates:  such  change  would,  as  a  practical 
matter,  ordinarily  be  based  on  actuality 
rather  than  anticipations. 

Third,  over  the  longer  run,  tax  and 
expenditure  policies  must  be  adjusted  to 
assure  that  the  economy  Is  not  being  stabi- 
lized at  levels  far  below  full  capacity. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  Impact  of 
various  kinds  of  possible  changes  in  tax 
rates  during  the  1930s  would  at  the  very 
best  be  extremely  hypothetical.  Moreover, 
given  the  vast  changes  in  the  econcmy  and 
in  the  Government  tax  and  exptjnditure 
structure  since  that  time,  I  do  not  tJilnk  the 
conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  would 
be  particularly  relevant  to  current  and  fu- 
ture periods. 

In  the  present  situation,  given  ttie  limits 
on  the  use  of  monetary  policy  be<:ause  of 
the  current  balance  of  payments  situation, 
fiscal  policy  must  play  a  greater  role  in  pro- 
moting economic  stability  and  growi.h.  The 
economy  has  been  oi>erating  at  a  level  con- 
siderably below  Its  capacity  and  we  have 
had  persistent  and  high  unemployment.  In 
such  a  situation,  a  well  planned  Jtimulus 
to  economic  recovery  as  well  as  Feceral  Ac- 
tions to  foster  longer  run  economic  growth 
through  tax  and  expenditure  policy  c  ertalnly 
need  not  place  us  in  a  bottomleas  deficit 
pit.  Carefully  designed  and  limited  actions 
which  succeed  In  generating  recovery  and 
growth  toward  full  employment  levels  c^n 
easily  result  in  Increased  total  revenues  and 
actually  help  us  eliminate  budget  deficits 
which  might  otherwise  be  substantial  and 
p>erslstent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Your  statement  on 
page  16  of  your  principal  remark.3,  "Now 
that  the  need  for  estimates  of  foreign  ex- 
change expenditures  Is  more  apparent,  and 
Treasury  and  the  Budget  Bureau  are  taking 
steps  to  Identify  direct  outlays  for  foreign 
goods  and  serslces,  and  as  the  President 
directed  In  his  balance-of-paj-ments  mes- 
sage, these  will  be  considered  In  making 
budgetary  decisions,"  Is  very  welcome. 

Now,  would  It  be  possible  for  the  Budget 
Bureau,  perhaps  In  connection  with  the 
Treas\iry,  to  offer  an  alternative  analysis  of 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  to  correct 
some  of  the  factors  In  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments equation  to  allow  for  the  Impact,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  of  governmental  programs? 

For  example,  currently  the  exports  of  the 
country  greatly  exceed  Imports.  At  the  same 
tlnie,  It  is  well  known  that  one  reason  for 
this  Is  because  of  our  very  large  foreign  aid 
program.  Much  of  what  we  ship  overseas 
adds  to  our  exports.    It  seems  to  me  that  this 


Is  a  direct  lnfiuenc^e  that  could  be  easily 
segregated  and  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  purchases  of  Amer- 
ican troops  abroad  unquestionably  results  in 
the  export  of  American  gcxxls  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  American  trcxsps  to  buy  American 
goods  abroad.  Is  there  any  way  this  kind  of 
indirect  Influence  can  be  shown  sepsirately? 

Budget  Director  Bell.  In  regard  to  your 
questions  concerning  the  direct  and  Indirect 
Impact  of  governmental  programs  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  we  are  developing  pro- 
cedures to  identify  that  portion  of  exports 
financed  with  Federal  funds,  and  the 
amounts  of  Federal  expenditures  lor  foreign 
goods  and  services.  The  problems  of  Iden- 
tifying and  quantifying  the  indirect  effects  of 
Government  programs  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  far  greater  and  it  probably  will  be 
Impossible  fully  to  analyze  these  effects. 

For  example,  as  to  American  troop>s  abroad, 
we  have  rough  estimates  that  approximately 
$250  million  of  U.S.  goods  were  sold  in  PX's 
in  fiscal  year  1960.  A  large  part  of  these 
gocxis  are  shipped  abroad  through  military 
channels  to  U.S.  warehouses,  and  are  not  re- 
ported as  exports.  As  to  trcxap  expenditvires 
In  foreign  economies  for  U^S.  goods,  we  have 
no  way  of  arrUlng  at  estimates  of  this  indi- 
rect impact.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the 
Impact  would  be  at  all  significant  since  most 
purchases  of  U.S.  goods  abroad  would  be 
through  the  PX  system. 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  an  honor  to  join  with  Americans 
everywhere  in  wishing  happy  birthday  to 
one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time — 
President  Harry  S.  Truman, 

We  wish  him  well  and  hope  for  many 
more  years  of  happiness  and  a  full  life 
for  him  and  Mrs.  Truman.  We  look  for- 
ward to  having  the  benefit,  in  Washing- 
ton and  throughout  the  country,  of  his 
wise  counsel  and  experience. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  the  mural  by 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  commemorating 
"Independence  and  the  Opening  of  the 
West,"  was  dedicated  at  the  Truman  Li- 
brary in  Independence,  Mo.  The  main 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Earl  Warren. 

This  was  an  historic  and  mo\-ing  oc- 
casion. I  hope  that  all  Americans  will 
have  the  chance  to  \iew  this  impressive 
painting  and  to  see  the  Truman  Library 
in  Independence,  which  honors  ^he  Presi- 
dency and  one  of  our  great  Presidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  mural  by  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  at  the  Truman  Library  at  In- 
dependence, Mo..  April  15,  1961,  a 
description  of  the  mural  writt<ui  by  the 
artist,  and  an  article  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  dated  April  16,  1961.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the?  address, 
description,  and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  Delivered  bt  Chief  Justice  Warren 
AT  Presentation  Ceremonies  of  Mural 
Done  bt  Thomas  Hart  Benton  for  the 
Truman  Librart  Instititte,  Indi<7Endence, 
Mo.,  April  15,  1961 
It  was  less  than  4  years  ago  that  we  met 

to  dedicate  this  Harry  S.  Truman  Library  to 
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Its   high    mission    of   service    to   our    people 
and  to  their  democratic  Institutions. 

In  that  short  period  of  time  It  has  passed 
successfully  through  the  trials  of  Initial  or- 
ganization and  Is  now  firmly  established  as 
an  outstanding  center  of  research  in  the 
history  of  our  Government  In  the  mld-20th 
century. 

The  Truman  Library  has  already  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  an  understanding  by 
our  people  of  the  Office  of  the  Presidency. 
It  has  helped  to  create  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  that  great  Ofiflce.  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. Its  powers  and  Its  limitations. 
The  library  has  attracted  scholars  to  an  early 
and  detailed  examination  of  a  critical  pe- 
riod of  American  history  while  the  facts  are 
still  fresh  In  the  minds  of  living  men.  It 
has  done  much  to  enliven  the  Interest  of 
thousands  of  our  young  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation — and  in  doing  so  it  has 
demonstrated  again  that  there  Is  no  more 
effective  material  for  stimulating — and  satis- 
fying—that  Interest  than  the  papers  of  our 
Presidents. 

It  is  good  that  President  Truman's  papers 
should  be  rooted  here  in  the  ground  from 
which  they  sprang — as  are  those  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Hoover,  and  as  those 
of  President  Elsenhower  soon  will  be.  in  their 
States,  The  Presidency  binds  together  our 
whole  people — from  the  East,  the  Par  West, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  South— and  what 
better  reminder  could  we  have  of  our  basic 
national  unity  than  the  establishment  of 
centers  for  the  study  of  the  Office  of  our 
Presidency  In  points  as  widely  separated  as 
Hyde  Park.  Palo  Alto,  Independence,  and 
Abilene.  It  is  good,  too.  because  It  reminds 
us  that  our  strength  comes  not  from  our 
unity  alone,  but  from  the  combination  with- 
in our  Union  of  a  rich  variety  of  vigorously 
divergent  strains. 

Independence,  Mo — and  the  man  from 
Independence  to  whom  this  institution  is 
dedicated — sjinbollze  for  all  of  us  the  energy, 
the  vision,  the  sturdy  self-reliance,  and  the 
love  of  liberty  which  opened  up  our  western 
frontiers.  It  Is  to  this  same  spirit  that  we 
must  look  today  to  keep  our  Nation  In  the 
forefront  of  man's  race  to  conquer  the  new 
frontiers  of  our  own  dangerous  and  exciting 
age. 

When  America  moved  through  the  gateway 
of  Independence.  Mo.,  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  Par  West,  President  Truman's  people 
were  in  the  forefront  of  that  historic  cara- 
van. And  rare  Judgment  they  had,  too,  for 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Simon  Young,  and 
his  partners  soon  became  the  owners  of  what 
Is  now  Sacramento,  the  capital  city  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton's  "Independence  and 
the  Opening  of  the  West"  captures  the  full 
drama  of  the  epic  western  movement  of  our 
Nation.  It  cannot  fall  to  reach  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  who  see  it.  It  will  help  to 
stir  the  imagination  and  the  vision  of  ovir 
young  people  with  whom  the  future  of  our 
Nation  rests,  and  turn  their  thoughts  to  our 
heroic  history  and  to  the  values  which  made 
tlxis  country  great. 

In  the  late  1820s  and  the  early  1830's  when 
Independence  was  being  settled,  our  country 
was  an  agricultural  community  of  less  than 
13  million  people.  Today,  we  are  a  highly 
organized,  complex  society  of  180  million. 
It  is  all  too  easy.  In  these  circumstances,  to 
forset  those  earlier  days  and  the  lessons 
which  they  teach  us. 

That  was  an  heroic  age,  with  many  bril- 
liant and  hard-won  victories.  Its  heroes 
were  not  necessarily  statesmen  or  generals, 
but  determined  individual  men  and  women 
who  pressed  westward  in  search  of  independ- 
ence and  opportunity  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  Their  victories  were  not  won 
in  great  climactic  battles,  but  in  the  dally 
surmounting  of  Incredible  hardships,  priva- 


tion, and  personal  danger.  They  had  a  great 
vision  for  the  western  country — and  because 
they  had  a  great  vision  great  things  were 
done.  We  must  not  lose  that  vision  and  that 
enthusiasm,  for  they  are  the  stuff  of  which 
true  patriotism  is  made  and  upon  which  a 
nation's  future  Is  built. 

As  our  people  come  to  visit  the  Truman 
Library,  their  eyes  will  fall  first  upon  this 
great  mural — and  If  they  see  It  with  eyes 
brightened  by  a  knowledge  of  our  own  his- 
tory every  figure  In  It  will  have  meaning  for 
them  and  will  help  to  build  within  their 
hearts  a  deep  and  abiding  patriotism.  The 
knowledge  of  our  heroic  past  will  open  vistas 
for  them  Into  our  future.  It  Is  upon  the 
nurturing  of  this  kind  of  patriotism  In  the 
hearts  of  our  young  people — a  patriotism 
born  of  pride  In  the  accomplishments  of  our 
past  and  faith  In  the  future  of  our  institu- 
tions— that  the  real  security  of  our  Nation 
depends. 

Our  Nation's  progress  has  been  based  up- 
on the  faith  of  Americans  in  themselves; 
upon  their  belief  in  their  own  Institutions 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  how  and  why 
those  Institutions  came  into  being;  and  up- 
on their  vision  for  the  future.  Upon  ovu* 
own  faith,  knowledge,  and  vision,  and  not 
upon  the  things  we  do  or  say  because  we 
hate  or  fear  something  or  somebody,  rest 
both  the  glory  of  our  past  and  the  hope  of 
our  future. 

When  our  Nation  came  Into  being  we  were 
a  few  scattered  colonies  stretched  along  our 
eastern  coast.  We  pushed  out  to  the  Alle- 
ghenles,  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri.  Prom  Independence  our  driv- 
ing, searching  p)eople  struck  out  In  three 
resistless  streams  to  divergent  parts  of  the 
then  unknown  West,  possessed  of  a  deter- 
mined t>ellef  In  their  ability  to  create  a  good 
life  for  themselves,  and  seeking  only  the 
opportunity  to  try.  Each  of  these  successive 
waves  of  migration  was  inspired  by  courage, 
faith,  and  hope — never  by  fear.  It  has  often 
been  said  of  these  pioneers  that  the  timid 
never  started  and  the  weak  died  on  the  way. 

This  Is  the  same  country  it  was  then,  pop- 
ulated by  the  same  stock.  We  have  the  same 
pKjtentlal — we  are  still  young.  There  Is  still 
room  for  unlimited  development — and,  for 
those  who  have  the  faith,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  from  great  accomplishment. 

The  mural  which  we  dedicate  today,  de- 
picting the  expanse  of  the  West  and  the 
courage  of  the  men  and  women  who  con- 
quered it,  will  Inspire  us  all  to  face  with 
courage  and  hope  the  great  unexplored 
realms  of  matter,  mind,  and  soul  which 
spread  before  us.  It  will  be  a  symbol  to  all 
of  us  of  the  spirit  of  our  pioneer  fathers  who 
so  successfully  met  the  challenge  of  their 
time;  and  It  will  be  a  symbol,  too.  of  the 
great  President  who  came  from  that  stock 
and  who  brought  to  the  high  councils  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  world,  the  courage  and 
vision  of  the  West. 


Independence  and  the  Opening  of  the 

West 

(By  Thomas  Hart  Benton) 

THE    BACKCEODND 

President  Truman's  hometown  was  settled 
by  farmers  In  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties  of  the  last  century.  No  doubt,  in 
the  pioneer  American  way  of  the  time,  they 
were  looking  for  a  quiet  haven  beyond  the 
elbow  Jostling  of  crowds.  This  Is  not  what 
they  got. 

Independence  became  rapidly  after  Its 
foundation  a  "Jumping  off"  place  for  the 
West,  a  noisy,  busy  and  somewhat  turbulent 
frontier  outfitting  station.  It  mushroomed 
with  blacksmith  shops,  wagon  builders'  and 
wheelwrights'  sheds,  stock  traders'  corrals, 
general  stores,  gun  shops,  grog  shops,  and 
makeshift  hotels.    Milling  In  the  new  town's 


streets  were  hunters,  fur  trappers  of  the  high 
Rockies,  fur  merchants  from  St.  Louis  and 
eastward,  Indians  of  adjacent  areas,  titled 
adventurers  from  cultured  lands  across  the 
sea,  soldiers,  literary  celebrities.  Frenchmen, 
Germans.  Mexicans,  and  above  all  profit  seek- 
ers of  every  shade  and  degree  of  honesty 
looking  to  the  Indian  trade  or  further  to 
the  Spanish  trade  of  Santa  Fe  and  Chihua- 
hua. When  the  Oregon  country  beckoned  in 
the  early  1840s  the  settlers  poured  through 
In  one  of  the  greatest  migrations  of  history. 

For  something  over  three  decades  Inde- 
pendence funneled  through  its  streets  and 
shops  most  of  the  expansionist  energy  of 
America,  which,  accelerated  by  the  Jefferson 
administration's  purchase  In  1803  of  the  vast 
tracts  of  Louisiana,  began  moving  gropingly 
but  Irresistibly  toward  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  That  Independence  should  ex- 
ercise a  prime  function  In  this  movement 
wast  inevitable  for.  whether  her  founders 
knew  It  or  not.  they  had  established  their 
town  on  ancient  trails  over  which  for  cen- 
turies buffalo  and  deer  had  made  their  sea- 
sonal passings  and  over  which,  also  for  untold 
years,  the  Indians  had  marched  their  barter- 
ing and  warmaklng  expeditions  eastward  and 
westward.  Independence  was  located  at  a 
national  takeoff  point  for  the  overland 
routes  to  the  Southwest  and  the  West. 

Before  English  speaking  peoples  had 
reached  the  Mississippi.  French  and  Spcuiish 
adventurers  and  hunters  had  discovered  and 
used  the  relatively  easy  southwestward 
passages  offered  by  the  trails.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Louisiana.  American  explorers  be- 
gan probing  them.  Organized  mercantile 
expeditions  to  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe.  and 
Taos  be^an  passing,  now  and  then,  through 
or  near  the  site  of  Independence.  Coinciding 
with  these  movements,  and  a  chief  factor  In 
forwarding  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town  and 
Id  sxistalnlng  its  historic  functions,  came  th.e 
development  of  effective  steamboatlng  on  the 
Missouri  River.  Westward  travelers  because 
of  this  could  move  easily  to  the  very  head  erf 
the  Plains  trails,  so  much  more  negotiable 
than  those  eastward.  They  could  thus  start 
the  long  part  of  the  trek  with  fresh  animals 
and  sound  wagons.  So,  set  up  at  a  strategic 
conjunction  of  river  and  trail  and  at  a  time 
when  American  urges  westward  were  reach- 
ing to  climactic  proportions.  It  was  given  to 
Independence  to  play  a  first  and  major  part 
In  the  continental  destiny  of  the  United 
States. 

THE    PAINTING 

The  mural  painting,  "Independence  and 
the  Opening  of  the  West,"  has  obviously  a 
large  theme.  It  Is  too  large.  In  fact,  for  any- 
thing but  generalized  treatment  In  the  space 
available.  No  specific  events  of  written  his- 
tory are  therefore  represented  nor  any  of  the 
specific  Individuals  of  record.  There  were 
too  many  of  both.  In  their  place  are  sym- 
bolic figures,  symbolic  happenings,  represent- 
ing a  multiplicity  of  real  individuals  and  real 
events.  For  Instance,  your  great-grandfather 
who  went  to  the  high  western  mountains  and 
ought  to  be  In  the  picture  is  not.  Neither 
are  his  friends  Kit  Carson  and  Jim  Brldger. 
In  their  place  Is  a  generalized  hunter,  trap- 
per, and  mountain  man  who  stands  for  all 
three  The  same  goes  for  the  other  people 
and  things  shown. 

In  the  area  about  and  above  the  door  are 
the  chief  opposing  elements  of  the  drama. 
Here  are  the  Plains  Indians,  against  the 
hunter  and  trapper,  and  the  French 
"voyageur"  and  the  permanent  settler  who 
finally  dlsp>06sessed  the  Indians.  The  pro- 
spective settler  represented  Is  placed  in  the 
Important  position  directly  above  the  door 
because  It  was  he.  and  she,  who  set  the 
seal  of  accomplished  fact  on  our  continental 
destiny.  Traders,  explorers,  hunters,  and 
adventtires    marked    the   path*   over   which 
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destiny  took  Its  course  but  It  was  the 
settler  who.  In  the  end,  was  most  con- 
sequential In  establishing  the  United  States 
we  now  know.  All  settlers,  hunters,  trap- 
pers, and  traders  of  the  West  sooner  or  la- 
ter cnme  In  direct  contact  with  the  Indians 
whose   hunting   lands   they   Invaded. 

The  Indiana  adjacent  to  the  the  door  are 
Pawnees.  The  Pawnees  ranged  from  what 
is  now  Nebraska  to  the  borders  of  present- 
day  Oklahoma  country.  Their  chief  wealth 
was  In  horses  and  they  were  celebrated  for 
their  ability  to  steal  them,  from  other 
Indians  as  well  as  from  the  whites. 

Travelers  of  the  Plains  trails  might  well 
meet  them  first.  They  would  be  likely  to 
appear  friendly  In  the  hope  of  picking  up  a 
little  coffee  or  tobacco,  and  this  Is  Indicated 
by  the  offer  of  the  pipe  to  the  leader  of 
the  settlers'  train  which  Is  coming  to  a  halt 
for  supi>er.  The  whites  are  suspicious  as 
they  usually  were  with  Indians  whose  un- 
predictable behaviors,  volatile  tempera- 
ments, and  waj-s  of  thinking  they  did  not 
understand.  Some  Justification  of  that 
suspicion  Is  Indicated  by  the  Pawnee  warrior, 
in  the  foregfround  to  the  left  of  the  door, 
who  though  probably  aware  of  the  peaceful 
pipe  offering  has  Ideas  of  his  own.  The 
Indians  were  Individualistic  and  acted  more 
frequently  on  purely  personal  Initiative  than 
the  whites  who  traversed  the  prairies.  The 
whites  knew  the  value  of  disciplined  co- 
operative action.  That  Is  one  reason  why 
they  dispossessed  the  Indians  even  though 
obstreperous  whites  frequently  enough  for- 
got their  group  responsibilities.  It  was  these 
latter  who  caused  most  of  the  Indian 
troubles,  according  to  Joslah  Gregg,  the  first 
historian  of  the  Plains,  and  aside  from 
President  Truman  the  most  distinguished 
citizen  of  Independence. 

The  Pav-Tiee  in  the  foreplane  of  the  pic- 
ture Is  equipped,  and  painted,  for  maraud- 
ing action  with  ready  bow  and  arrow  and 
the  famous  Pawnee  lasso  entwined  about  his 
waist.  Opposite  to  him  on  the  right  side  of 
the  door  is  the  Jim  Brldger,  Kit  Carson, 
Jim  Beckwourth  type  of  hunter,  trapper,  and 
mountain  man,  who  first  scouted  the  path- 
ways of  the  West.  He  would  not  make  trou- 
ble with  the  Indians.  Normally  he  gets 
along  with  them,  but  he  would  be  ready,  as 
the  dropping  of  his  traps  and  the  charging 
of  his  gun  suggests,  for  any  troubles  which 
might  arise.  He  is  a  dead  shot  and,  like  the 
Indiana,  Inured  to  physical  hardships.  He 
Is  not  merely  an  adventurer  but  Is  as  we 
s.iy,  "In  business."  He  works  at  his  beaver 
hunting  and  trapping  for  a  profit,  but  he 
usually  expends  this  in  a  few  wild  days  of 
"hoopla"  with  the  whisky  kegs,  gambling 
rings,  and  acquiescent  young  Indian  squaws 
assembled  by  more  calculating  fur  seekers 
from  Independence,  St.  Louis,  and  eastward, 
who  bxiy  his  hard  earned  pelts  at  a  fraction 
of  their  world  market  value.  He  It  Is  who 
made  possible  the  beaver  fortunes  of  the 
Astors  and  other  great  and  res{>ectable  no- 
tables of  the  19th  century.  He  himself  is  not 
notably  respectable  but  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  stalwarts  of  our  westward  destiny. 

Above  him  Is  that  other  omnipresent  ac- 
tor on  our  western  trails,  the  French  voy- 
ageur ^boatman,  axman,  mule  skinner,  and 
ox  driver.  Everywhere  on  the  frontier  from 
Louisiana  to  Canada  he  was  the  man  of 
hard  work,  gay  song,  and  perpetual  good 
humor.  His  name  is  rarely  known  to  record 
but  we  owe  more  to  him,  perhaps,  than  to 
his  celebrated  countrjmian  Lafayette. 

In  the  foreground  to  the  right  of  the  door 
are  shown  the  Indispensable  workers  of  an 
outfitting  town  such  as  was  Independence. 
The  boy  pulling  the  bellows  rope  In  the 
blacksmith  shop  Is  not  paid  for  his  trouble. 
He  is  doing  what  all  country  town  kids  have 
always  liked  to  do.  Including  the  artist. 
Beyond  these,  again  to  the  right,  Indicating 


the  direction  of  the  trade  which  first  built 
up  the  town  Is  a  Mexican  gentleman  with  his, 
at  the  moment,  refractory  riding  mule. 

The  oxen  led  in  back  of  the  wheelwright 
may  be  for  sale  or  be  simply  on  their  way 
to  the  owner's  wagon.  In  the  rear,  wagons 
form  a  train,  the  loaded  ones  moving  out 
toward  the  prairie.  "Way  back  In  the  dU- 
tance,  showing  that  the  wagons  are  headed 
for  Oregon,  are  the  famous  landmarks  of  the 
Oregon  Trail,  Chimney  and  Courthotise 
Rocks  in  western  Nebraska. 

To  the  left  of  the  door,  back  of  the  Pawnee 
warrior  a  trader  displays  his  wares  to  a 
Cheyenne  chief  who  has  red  fox  furs  to 
barter.  Near  the  chief's  hand  is  his  rifle,  a 
French  filntlock  which  has  likely  come  west 
from  New  Orleans,  Its  Journey  furthered 
perhaps  by  the  Introduction  of  an  arrow  to 
the  body  of  Its  original  owner.  Back  of  the 
trader  Is  the  persuasive  whisky  keg,  likely 
full  of  watered  alcohol,  pepper,  and  tobacco 
Juice,  and  back  of  that  a  young  Cheyenne 
squaw  bringing  in  more  fur  to  trade.  Near 
her.  pack  mules  are  being  reloaded  for  a 
further  westward  Journey.  They  are  tardy 
members  of  the  mule  train  going  over  the 
hill. 

Above  and  to  the  left  of  the  Cheyenne  chief 
a  number  of  his  young  warriors  show  off 
their  horsemanship,  no  doubt  stimulated  by 
trader's  beverages.  Back  of  them  Is  Fort 
Bent,  a  formidable  adobe  fortress  set  far  out 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  In  southern  Colorado. 
Back  of  the  fort  are  the  Spanish  Peaks, 
landmarks  of  the  way  of  Taos  and  Santa  Fe. 

The  lower  panels,  right  and  left  of  the 
door,  show  Independence  In  the  late  1840'8 
and  the  Missouri  River  landing  where  ar- 
rived most  of  the  goods  and  peoples  which 
changed  Independence  from  a  quiet  back- 
woods settlement  to  a  gateway  of  destiny. 

ABOUT   THE    ABTIST 

The  Benton  mural  was  purchased  for  the 
Library  by  the  Harry  8.  Truman  Library.  Inc., 
the  pri'ate  corporation  that  built  the  build- 
ing, and  the  Edwin  Austin  Abbey  Memorial 
Trust  Fund  for  Mural  Painting.  The  latter 
fund  carried  40  percent  of  the  $60,000  cost. 
The  3-year  contract  for  the  painting  was 
signed  June  6,  1958.  by  Mr.  Benton,  David 
D.  Lloyd,  executive  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  representatives  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  which  administers  the 
Abbey  Fund.  The  Harry  S.  Truman  Li- 
brary, a  Federal  Government  institution 
under  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service,  General  Services  Administration, 
owns  and  operates  the  Library  but  bore  none 
of  the  COS.  of  the  mural.  After  extensive 
preparatory  work,  actual  painting  took  ap- 
proximately 8  months.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  March  1961. 

The  artist  used  an  acrylic  polymer  latex 
paint  which  was  appllfed  on  a  special  Belgian 
linen  surface.  A  sealer  was  applied  over 
the  original  paint  on  the  plaster  wall,  to 
prevent  bleeding  action,  and  the  linen  was 
applied  with  a  polyester  adhesive.  The 
linen  was  then  covered  with  a  liquid  latex 
gesso  to  provide  the  painting  ground.  The 
mural  occupies  a  space  19  by  32  feet,  and 
covers  495  square  feet. 

Mr.  Benton  wants  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Sidney  Larson  of  Colximbia,  Mo., 
and  Mr.  Duard  Marshall  of  Kansas  City  who 
squared  off  the  wall  in  three-quarter  inch 
squares  and  elevated  his  working  design,  or 
cartoon,  in  pencil — also  to  Mr.  Charles  Banks 
Wilson  of  Miami,  Okla.,  who  was  an  Invalu- 
able assistant  In  the  research  for  Indian  and 
frontier  material. 

The  artist  is  the  outstanding  mural 
painter  in  America,  and  has  done  many  other 
notable  works  Including  those  at  the  Cap- 
itol Building  In  Jefferson  City,  Harzfeld's 
St<M-e  and   the  River  Club  In  Kansas  City, 


the  new  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  City,  and  others  for  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
State  of  Indiana.  He  was  born  April  15, 
1889,  at  Neosho,  Mo.  The  mural  was  dedi- 
cated on  his  72d  birthday.  For  many  years 
he  has  lived  In  Kansas  City,  having  served 
as  director  of  the  department  of  painting 
at  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  from  1935 
to  1941.  He  studied  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  and  the  Academie  Julicn  In  Paris, 
and  has  received  a  number  of  honorary 
degrees  and  memberships  from  organizations 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  well-known  book,  "An  Artist  In  Amer- 
ica." and  many  articles. 


(From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Apr.  16,  1961] 

Truman's    Restraint    as    a    CRrric    Earns 

Plaudits  With  Benton's  Artistic  Qenixjs 

(By  Joe  Lastellc) 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  smoked  a  black  cigar 
and  listened  with  his  head  bowed  yesterday 
as  he  heard  his  mural  In  the  Truman  Library 
In  Independence  described  as  an  American 
epic. 

Nearly  2,000  persons  sat  under  sunny  skies 
In  a  stiff  wind  In  front  of  the  library  during 
the  hour-long  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
mural.  Heading  the  list  of  notables  was 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

After  he  listened  to  the  plaudits,  Benton 
was  called  on  for  some  remarks.  He  recalled 
that  Mr.  Truman  had  dabbed  a  bit  of  paint 
on  the  19  by  32-foot  mural.  "Independence 
and  the  Opening  of  the  West."  and  now 
Benton  Joshed  the  former  President  about 
his  help. 

"K  he  had  any  Ideas  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  mural  he  didn't  tell  me  about  them," 
Benton  said.  "This  is  remarkable  reticence, 
not  often  fotind  at  any  time  between  patron 
and  saint. 

"Even  with  such  a  supreme  artist  as 
Michelangelo.  Pope  Julius  II  was  a  frequent 
kibitzer,"   Benton  said  with  a  smile. 

Benton  said  Mr.  Truman  has  been  his  best 
patron. 

"He  possessed  the  equipment  as  a  historian 
to  be  a  really  disturbing  kibitzer  if  he  had 
wanted  to."  the  artist  explained.  "Instead, 
he  permitted  my  work  here  to  develop  on 
Its  original  plan  and  through  Its  own  logic 
to  its  own  kind  of  completion.  I,  therefore, 
hope  the  mural  turns  out  to  be  a  success. 
If  it  does,  the  President's  considerate  re- 
straint will  have  helped  to  make  it  so.  If  It 
doesn't,  you  know  who's  responsible." 

Mr.  Truman  spoke  of  Benton  In  the  same 
Jocular  vein. 

"I  succeeded  in  getting  along  with  Tliomas 
Hart  Benton  and  that's  a  Job  that's  hard  for 
anybody  to  do."  the  former  President  said. 

He  explained  Benton  was  chosen  to  do  the 
work  because  he  is  the  best  murallst  in  the 
country,  adding;  "I  think  this  is  his  best 
painting." 

In  introducing  the  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Tru- 
man called  him  one  of  the  greatest  In  the 
history  of  this  country,  adding  that  he  was 
honored  and  grateful  to  have  Warren  attend 
the  ceremony. 

The  mural  "captures  the  full  drama  of  the 
epic  western  movement  of  our  Nation," 
Warren,  the  dedication  speaker,  said. 

"It  cannot  fall  to  reach  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  who  see  It.  It  will  help  to  stir 
the  Imagination  and  the  vision  of  our  young 
people  with  whom  the  future  of  our  Nation 
rests,  and  turn  their  thoughts  to  our  heroic 
history  and  to  the  values  which  made  this 
country  great." 

caTKS    WEST'S    HISTOBT 

The  builders  of  the  West  were  not  states- 
men or  generals,  Warren  pointed  out.  but 
determined  men  and  women  who  were  in 
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•earch  of  Independence  and  opportunity  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Their  vic- 
tories were  not  won  In  climactic  battles,  but 
In  the  dally  surmounting  of  Incredible  hard- 
ships, privation,  and  personal  danger,  he 
said. 

"As  our  people  come  to  visit  the  Truman 
Library,  their  eyes  will  fall  first  upon  this 
great  mural,  and  If  they  see  It  with  eyes 
brightened  by  a  knowledge  of  our  own  his- 
tory every  figure  In  it  will  have  meaning  for 
them  and  will  help  to  build  within  their 
hearts  a  deep  and  abiding  patriotism," 
Warren  said.  "The  knowledge  of  our  heroic 
past  will  open  vistas  for  them  Into  ovi 
future." 

This  Is  the  same  country  as  when  the 
pioneers  struck  west  on  the  trails  leading  out 
of  Independence,  Warren  said.  It  has  the 
same  potential,  and  there  Is  still  room  for 
unlimited  development. 

"The  mural  •  •  •  will  Inspire  us  all  to 
face  with  coiu-age  and  hope  the  great  unex- 
plored realms  of  matter,  mind  and  soul 
which  spread  before  us. 

"It  win  be  a  symbol  to  all  of  us  of  the 
spirit  of  our  pioneer  fathers,  who  so  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenge  of  their  time; 
and  It  will  be  a  symbol,  too.  of  the  great 
President  who  came  from  that  stock  and 
brought  to  the  high  councils  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  world  the  courage  and  vision 
of  the  West." 

In  the  presentation.  Eugene  Savage,  New 
York,  representing  the  Abbey  Mtiral  Fund 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  called 
the  mural  an  American  epic  that  makes  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  our  national 
consciousness  and  purpose. 

David  D.  Lloyd.  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  library's  board  of  directors,  said  Benton's 
art  "expresses  and  portrays  America  for  the 
eyes  of  the  world" 

Dr.  Wayne  C.  Grover.  Washington,  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  accepted  the  mural 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  said  it's 
another  step  In  making  the  Truman  Library 
a  great  national  cultural  institution. 

"Mr.  Benton  Is  the  best  murallst  America 
has  produced."  Dr.  Grover  added,  "and  this 
Is   the  best  mural   he   has  produced." 

At  the  completion  of  the  ceremony  the 
dignitaries  filed  Into  the  library,  for  a  re- 
ception. The  Chief  Justice  did  not  attend, 
but  flew  back  to  Washington. 

In  the  garden  room  of  the  library  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Truman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton,  their 
daughter.  Miss  Jessie  Benton,  and  Dr.  Philip 
Brooks,  director  of  the  library,  and  Mrs. 
Brooks,  greeted  more  than  1.000  guests.  They 
drank  punch  and  viewed  Benton's  prelimi- 
nary sketches,  models  and  other  research 
work  for  the  mural. 

Benton,  who  had  expressed  concern  about 
having  to  shake  so  many  hands  stayed  to 
the  end. 

"Mr.  President,  the  sun  did  come  out  for 
us  after  all,"  Benton  remarked  during  the 
reception. 

"I  told  you  it  would.  Tom."  Mr.  Truman 
smiled. 

BENTON  BIRTHDAY  TETB 

About  80  persons  attended  a  birthday  din- 
ner for  Benton  last  night  at  the  Hotel 
Muehlebach  at  which  Sam  Gorman  and 
Barney  Allls  were  hosts. 

Among  those  at  the  head  table  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Truman  and  Sir  Roland  and  Lady 
Margaret  Symonette  of  Nassau.  They  rep- 
resented Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

When  the  cake,  shaped  like  a  book  was 
brought  In,  Benton  looked  at  the  four 
candles,  blew  them  out,  then  made  the  brief- 
est of  speeches: 

"When  Mr.  President  Truman  sits  down 
with  me  for  a  birthday  party  I'd  say.  well — 
\ih — uh — that's  a  helluva  occasion." 

Later,  at  a  gathering  of  some  of  the  artist's 
close  friends  at  the  Benton  home  to  view  a 


painting  he  Is  now  doing  for  the  New  York 
Port  Authority.  Sir  Roland  commented  of 
Benton:  "I'm  terrifically  fond  of  hlm.~ 

Sir  Roland,  a  native  and  lifelong  resident 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  holds  the  title  of 
"leader  of  the  Government." 

"You  don't  have  anything  here  that  cor- 
responds to  it,"  he  said,  "but  in  England,  It 
would  be  the  prime  minister." 

The  official  first  became  acquainted  with 
Benton  when  the  artist  visited  the  tropical 
Islands  2  or  3  years  ago. 

"He  came  to  one  of  our  dinner  parties," 
Sir  Roland  said.  "He's  a  terrific  character. 
I  don't  suppose  there  Is  one  in  10  million 
like  him.  He's  what  I  suppose  we  might 
term  a  rugged  Individualist." 

"We  came  through  here  in  1959  and  I  saw 
him  up  on  the  scaffold,"  the  official  said.  "I 
met  President  Truman,  too  " 

After  Benton  finished  the  Truman  library 
mural,  he  repaired  again  to  the  Bahamas  for 
revltallzatlon.  But  this  time,  the  artist 
became  111  and  returned  home. 

"We're  not  trying  to  shun  our  share  of  the 
responsibility,"  Sir  Roland  said.  "But  he 
went  out  on  a  fishing  trip  and  got  a  cold." 

"He  told  me  Just  now,"  the  official  said. 
"that  he  had  made  his  mistake  when  he  got 
on  the  airplane  to  return  here  He  said 
he  should  have  stayed  down  there  and  re- 
covered.   We  have  an  excellent  clinic  there." 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  OUTER  SPACE 
TO  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  KERR 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KerrI  delivered  the  principal 
address  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  on 
the  occasion  of  the  13th  annual  Law  Day 
observance  on  April  27.  His  address  was 
entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Outer  Space 
to  the  Legal  Profession."  It  highlighted 
the  many  facets  of  the  legal  problems  in 
this  space  era. 

Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  is  a  lawyer,  a 
successful  businessman,  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  conservation,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  is  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  on  which  I  have  been  the 
ranking  minority  member  since  its  in- 
ception. The  judgment  and  insight 
possessed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  been  invaluable  in  expe- 
diting the  work  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator KzRR  is  well  qualified  to  appraise 
realistically  the  legal  ramifications  and 
challenges  resulting  from  space  explora- 
tion. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  learned  and  enlightened  ad- 
dress delivered  before  his  alma  mater  be 
made  available  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  by  having  it  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Challenge  or  Outer  Space  to  the 
Legal  Proftession 

(By  Senator  Robert  S  Kerr) 
I  want  to  thank  Dean  Sneed,  and  at  the 
same  time,  congratulate  him.  My  gratitude 
stems  from  the  Invitation  to  Join  with  you  In 
celebrating  Oklahoma's  13th  armual  Law  Day, 
parlcul£irly  when  this  day  Is  highlighted  by 
a  program  on  the  problems  of  space  explora- 
tion. My  congratulations  are  to  Dean  Sneed 
as  the  newly  elected  mayor  of  Norman. 

I  seek  your  Indulgence  for  a  moment  of 
reminiscence.    Forty-five  years  ago  as  a  Jun- 


ior In  this  university.  I  sat  In  the  old  chapel 
assembly  room  on  this  campus  and  heard 
what  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  that  day.  Dr.  Raymond  Robblns.  speak  of 
frontiers,  new  and  old.  I  heard  him  recount 
in  thrilling  language  his  experiences  In  mak- 
ing the  VBlld  gold  rush  Into  Alaska  In  the 
last  days  of  the  previous  century.  He  con- 
cluded his  speech  that  morning  by  describing 
his  experiences  In  standing  on  the  rugged 
cliffs  of  our  contlnuent  and  looking  out 
across  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  frozen  Siberian 
wastelands,  where,  he  said,  the  West  ends 
and  the  Bast  begins  He  then  said.  "As  I  and 
others  stood  there  that  stormy  wintry  morn- 
ing, we  lifted  our  hands  to  Heaven  and 
thanked  our  God  for  having  been  among 
those  who  had  conquered  the  world's  last 
frontier. 

How  little  he  knew  of  the  vast  and  glo- 
rious frontiers  ahead  of  which  he  had  never 
known  or  heard. 

And,  little  did  I  dream  when  I  attended 
the  university  that  I  would  ever  return  here 
to  speak  before  the  college  of  law  on  the  legal 
problems  of  space  exploration.  In  fact,  as 
recently  as  the  last  graduation  of  one  of  my 
sons  from  this  college  of  law.  the  area  of 
space  law  had  not  been  opened. 

During  my  12  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  before  that,  as  Governor  of  Oklahoma.  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  talk  to  uni- 
versity and  college  groups  over  the  State. 
My  favorite  subject,  of  course,  has  been 
"Land,  Wood  and  Water."  Conservation  and 
development  of  our  natural  resources.  In 
order  to  Insure  future  prosperity  and  growth 
of  Oklahoma,  has  been  my  objective.  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  to  the  many  people  who 
have  shared  this  dream  and  have  helped  so 
much  to  bring  It  so  close  to  reality.  This 
program  has  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
our  younger  citizens  and  I  am  confident  the 
Land.  Wood  and  Water  blueprint  that  we 
are  using  here  In  Oklahoma  holds  great 
promise  for  generations  of  Sooners  to  come. 
Mayor  Sneed  and  the  civic  leaders  of  Norman 
have  a  great  stake  in  this  program,  for  the 
reservoir  on  Little  River  will  provide  this 
city,  and  the  university,  with  many  benefits. 
The  Little  River  project  Is  part  of  a  truly 
remarkable  Idea,  an  Idea  that  harmonizes 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  this  college  of 
law  will  continue  to  expand  Its  services  to 
the  people  of  Oklahoma.  And  not  the  least 
of  these  new  services  Is  the  leadership  It  Is 
providing  to  the  Nation  and  world  In  the 
field  of  space  law. 

Oklahoma's  Land,  Wood  and  Water  pro- 
gram has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  simi- 
lar programs  In  other  States  with  com- 
parable problems.  I  earnestly  solicit  your 
continued  study  and  support  of  It,  for  it  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
technology  of  natural  resource  conservation 
Is  cloeely  related  to  the  more  glamorous 
technology  associated  with  this  Nation's 
space  program.  President  Kennedy  p>olnted 
up  the  significance  of  this  association  Just  a 
few  days  ago.  In  a  comment  upon  the  Rus- 
sian feat  of  orbiting  a  man  around  the  earth, 
the  President  declared  that  if  this  Govern- 
ment's water  research  program  leads  to  a 
practical  method  for  making  sea  water 
drinkable,  such  a  scientific  breakthrough 
would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind  than 
anything  accomplished  so  far  In  the  race 
for  space. 

Since  I  became  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  in  January,  I  have  amended  my 
long  standing  slogan,  making  It:  "Land, 
Wood.  Water  and  Space."  I  believe  the  new 
version  accurately  describes  a  new  horizon 
of  great  promise  for  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahomans  have  never  lost  the  spirit  of 
youth,  of  optimism  and  of  going  ahead  Into 
the  future  undaunted  by  fear  of  what  lies 
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over  the  horizon.  The  qualities  needed  to 
explore  the  universe  are  the  selfsame  qual- 
ities that  Inspired  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers to  rush  Into  Oklahoma's  space  and 
settle  on  what  was.  to  them  a  new  and 
strange  land.  Their  spirit  and  Initiative, 
their  courage  and  their  quest  for  adven- 
ture— all  of  these  qualities  have  stood  them 
in  good  stead  as  they  struggled  to  establish 
stewardship  over  what  so  recently  was  wil- 
derness. As  they  are  harnessing  our  land, 
wood  and  water  for  the  common  good,  so 
will  they  and  their  sons  and  daughters  at- 
tack the  newer  problems  of  our  time.  This 
law  day  proves  this.  The  University  of 
Oklahoma  pioneered  the  Law  Day,  U.S.A., 
program  now  observed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion on  May  1.  It  effectively  calls  attention 
to  the  American  concepts  of  truth,  fairness 
and  Justice  on  a  day  long  associated  with 
the  opposite  standards  of  communism. 

The  advent  of  the  space  age  found  this 
college  of  law  In  the  forefront  in  recogniz- 
ing the  Importance  of  space  problems.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  law  librarian  Mortimer 
Schwartz,  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
writings  on  space  law  was  started  here  In 
1957.  Scholars  of  many  countries  have  con- 
tributed to  this  space  law  collection.  The 
seminar  on  space  technology,  sponsored  last 
fall  by  this  university  In  conjunction  with 
the  University  of  California.  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  leadership  In  this  field. 

Leadership  has  long  been  the  hallmark 
of  this  college.  The  graduates  who  have 
achieved  distinction  In  the  armed  services, 
who  are  being  honored  today  personify  this 
fact.  Three  of  the  five  general  officers  In 
the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Air  Force  are  graduates  of  our  college 
of  law.  There  are  others  In  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  here  today  and  who  have 
brought  equal  distinction  to  our  university. 
We  commend  them  for  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  lived  up  to  Oklahoma's  great  tra- 
ditions. We  are  especially  grateful  for  the 
manner  In  which  our  law  graduates  have 
handled  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  come 
before    the    Military   Court  of   Justice. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  basic 
principles  of  law  are  not  remote  from  each 
other,  whether  the  area  of  investigation  Is 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  or  a 
code  for  the  law  of  outer  space.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Justice  seems  to  me  to  be  Immut- 
able and  total.  The  principles  that  apply 
in  one  specialized  portion  of  justice  apply. 
In  fact,  everywhere. 

I  was  asked  to  talk  today  about  the  prob- 
lems of  space.  Since  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee has  Just  published  a  symposium  on 
"The  Legal  Problems  of  Space  Exploration," 
I  am  very  happy  on  this  occasion  to  present 
this  bound  volume  to  the  college  of  law  for 
its  permanent  collection.  No  matter  where 
you  are  sitting.  I  am  sure  you  can  see  that 
this  Is  a  very  thick  book.  It  should  be  dear 
to  any  lawyer's  heart  because  it  Is  studded 
with  legal  problems. 

I  am  sure  this  book  tells  more  about  outer 
space  than  we  can  cover  In  a  single  sitting, 
and  I  have  decided  to  discuss  those  problems 
which  are  most  challenging  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. At  the  outset  I  should  point  out 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  problem  the  law- 
yers won't  have  to  worry  about.  Space  ex- 
ploration Is  not  unconstitutional.  While  the 
Pounding  Fathers  did  not  specifically  pro- 
vide for  space  activities,  they  did  not 
prohibit  them.  Whatever  else  happens,  it 
is  always  comforting  to  know  that  we  are 
proceeding  along  constitutional  lines. 

The  problems  for  which  we  must  seek  so- 
lutions emerge  from  a  complex  of  political, 
economic,  scientific,  and  technological  fac- 
tors. To  Identify  and  understand  these 
problems,  it  Is  necessary  to  ask  ourselves 
what  makes  space  exploration  Important? 
What  objectives  does  the  United  States  seek 
to  attain?    What  policies  have  we  adopted? 


Space  exploration  Is  vlUl  both  to  national 
and  international  security  because  It  U  a 
major  new  factor  In  man's  quest  for  peace 
and  his  desire  to  avoid  and  prevent  the  mas- 
sive destruction  of  nuclear  war. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Mr.  Eu- 
gene M.  Zuckert,  emphasized  this  point  in  a 
speech  In  Oklahoma  City  a  few  days  ago. 
The  Secretary  said  the  Soviet  space  effort 
serves  to  dramatize  the  situation  of  the  free 
world  In  a  way  that  should  fire  our  deter- 
mination We  heartily  endorse  the  warning 
he  sounded  when  he  said.  "Experience  tells 
us  we  cannot  count  on  Communist  exploita- 
tion of  space  for  peaceful  purposes.  America 
and  her  allies  have  no  choice  but  to  extend 
our  Influence  Into  space  to  the  end  that  no 
nation  shall  be  disfranchised  In  space,  and 
no  nation  shall  be  disfranchised  on  earth 
through  domination  of  space  by  another." 

No  one  should  dispute  this  statement. 
The  nation  that  dominates  space  can  domi- 
nate the  earth.  Our  peril  then,  is  this:  Shall 
space  and  space  law  be  the  domain  of  a 
pagan  power  In  which  a  dictator  Is  the  law 
unto  himself? 

Faced  with  this  awesome  possibility,  the 
United  States  has  adopted  a  policy  that 
space  activities  should  be  devoted  to  peace- 
ful purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
We  have  given  responsibility  for  our  civilian 
program  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Civilian  applications 
of  space  power  now  receiving  much  much 
effort  would  enable  us  to  have  Instantaneous 
worldwide  conununlcatlons.  more  accurate 
weather  predictions,  and  more  precise  guid- 
ance In  navigation.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  in  charge  of  space  activities  which 
are  unique  to  military  preparedness.  It  Is 
our  Intention  that  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  leader  In  this  field,  devoted  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  human  knowledge  and  to  cooper- 
ation with  other  nations  In  the  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  space  technology. 

To  achieve  our  International  space  objec- 
tives, we  are  simultaneously  using  three 
methods  of  approach.  We  make  Interna- 
tional agreements  for  such  programs  as  our 
worldwide  network  of  tracking  stations 
where  data  from  space  probes  and  orbiting 
satellites  is  received  for  evaluation.  We 
take  unilateral  action  when  we  announce 
policies  which  may  gain  the  support  of 
other  nations.  And  we  follow  the  policy  of 
taking  whatever  positive  steps  are  open  to 
us  through  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
specialized  agencies. 

We  participated,  with  other  member  na- 
tions. In  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space.  The  work  of  this  Committee, 
which  was  established  In  December  1958. 
was  based  upon  the  premise  that  mankind 
has  a  common  Interest  in  space  exploration 
and  that  present  national  rivalries  should 
not  be  launched  Into  the  cosmic  reaches  of 
the  universe.  Although  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  several  other  nations,  refused  to  co- 
operate In  the  task  of  the  Committee,  a  re- 
port was  completed  In  June  1959  by  other 
members  who  forged  ahead  with  a  survey 
of  the  possibilities  for  International  coopera- 
tion and  organization  of  space  activities. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  embodied  In  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  earth — they  extend  to  all  the 
purposes  which  we  may  undertake  In  outer 
space.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  It 
was  clear  to  the  Committee  that  political  con- 
siderations would  affect  legal  space  prob- 
lems to  a  far  greater  extent  than  those  con- 
cerned with  science  and  technology.  The 
result  was.  therefore,  that  the  legal  problems 
were  Identified  In  terms  of  their  Importance, 
and  how  they  might  be  met.  but  no  recom- 
mendations were  made  for  their  solution. 


Since  that  time,  the  United  Nations  esUb- 
llshed,  on  December  12.  1959.  Its  permanent 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  The  General  Assembly  asked  for  a 
study  and  report  on  the  nature  of  legal 
problems  which  may  arise  from  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space.  Although  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  reached 
agreement  on  the  membership  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  Russians  have  not  been  willing 
to  get  started  with  the  work. 

It  Is  In  this  International  area  that  the 
talents  and  skills  of  the  legal  profession  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  problems  whose 
solution  may  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween using  outer  space  for  peace  rather 
than  war. 

Not  all  lawyers  agree,  of  coiorse.  on  the 
same  list  of  priority  problems,  but  since 
little  has  been  done  to  solve  these  problems, 
we  will  start  with  a  discussion  of  those 
which  have  been  officially  Identified  by  our 
Department  of  State  and  the  United  Nations. 

A  primary  problem  concerns  the  freedom 
of  all  nations  to  use  outer  space.  When 
space  exploration  began  during  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  the  assumption 
was  that  nations  had  permission  to  launch 
satellites  around  the  globe  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  orbited  over  the  national 
boundary  lines  of  many  states.  The  United 
Nations  Committee  concluded  that  as  far 
as  peaceful  purpose's  are  concerned,  the 
fact  that  no  nation  objected  to  satellites 
may  have  resulted  In  general  acceptance  of 
a  rule  that  outer  space  Is  free  for  exploration 
In  accordance  with  existing  or  future  Inter- 
national law  or  agreements. 

As  lawyers,  of  course,  you  will  be  alerted 
by  that  word  "may"  In  this  context.  Al- 
though no  nation  has  objected  to  space- 
craft In  outer  space,  even  since  the  end  of 
the  IGY,  we  cannot  be  stire  that  none  ever 
win.  If  outer  space  Is  to  be  free  for  peace- 
ful purposes:  If  outer  space  Is  to  be  con- 
trolled so  that  ever  more  destructive  weap- 
ons win  not  be  directed  toward  the  earth;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  devise  International 
agreements. 

The  U.S.  policy  of  International  coopera- 
tion calls  for  agreement  on  these  j>oints: 
(1)  that  no  nation  shall  claim  sovereignty 
over  celestial  bodies;  (2)  that  none  shall  en- 
gage In  warlike  activities  or  station  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space;  and  (3) 
that  the  United  Nations  should  verify  the 
launching  of  spacecraft  In  advance.  Agree- 
ment on  these  points  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  dispelling  the  fear  of  a  surprise 
attack. 

You  may  well  ask — If  we  cannot  get  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  starting  some 
committee  work  In  the  United  Nations,  how 
can  we  possibly  move  forward  toward  the 
goal  we  seek  to  achieve? 

Freedom  of  outer  space  may  be  compared 
to  the  problem  of  freedom  of  the  sea?  dur- 
ing the  age  of  exploration  In  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries.  International  custom  has 
resulted  In  general  recognition  that  the  high 
seas  are  free  for  the  ships  of  all  nations,  al- 
though territorial  waters  are  claimed  along 
the  8eal)oards.  The  members  of  the  United 
Nations  ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  came  to  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  necessity  for  studying  the 
principles  and  procedures  which  we  have  al- 
ready developed  In  controlling  air  space  and 
the  sea.  We  need  to  determine  in  what  waj-s 
these  areas  are  similar  to  outer  space,  and  In 
what  ways  outer  space  Is  so  unique  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  we  have  developed  In 
the  past  will  not  apply.  Jtist  as  the  lawyers 
of  several  hundred  years  ago  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  freedom  of  the  high  seas,  so  today  you 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  age  of  ex- 
ploration with  an  unparalled  opportunity  to 
bring  law  and  order  Into  our  space  activities. 
The  least  that  mankind  shotxld  do  Is  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  apply  the  principles  of 
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justice  under  hiunan  law  In  that  vast  firma- 
ment where  throughout  limitless  eons  God 
has  declared  his  glory  and  his  soverelernty 
maintaining  physical  order  under  natural 
law. 

Already,  some  agreement  has  been  reached 
In  certain  scientific  and  technical  areas.  11 
the  scientists  and  engineers  can  get  agree- 
ment because  It  Is  essential  to  the  success 
of  their  projects,  a  favorable  climate  may  be 
created  for  the  settlement  of  some  of  the 
political  problems  which  are  now  testing  our 
Ingenuity  and  patience. 

The  problem  on  which  we  have  reached 
some  agreement  is  that  of  allocating  radio 
frequencies  to  satellites.  It  Is  a  scientific 
fact  that  the  radio  spectrum  Is  limited  and 
unless  nations  agree  on  how  to  divide  the 
use  of  channels,  we  could  have  utter  chaos 
in  communications.  All  radio  transmissions 
could  become  hopelessly  garbled.  To  meet 
this  problem  the  Administrative  Radio  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  met  In  Geneva  during  the 
latter  part  of  1959.  The  resiilt  was  an 
agreement  whose  provisions  will  affect  about 
100  nations.  This  treaty  Is  now  before  the 
U.S.  Senate,  awaiting  ratification. 

Solution  of  the  radio  frequency  problem 
Is  vital  to  satellite  communications  sys- 
tems. Many  experts  predict  that  this  enter- 
prise win  be  commercially  profitable.  Cer- 
tainly as  we  get  more  deeply  Into  this  new 
method  of  communications,  which  Involvea 
government  and  industry  as  well  as  inter- 
national agreements,  lawyers  will  face  many 
situations  which  challenge  their  ability  to 
provide   guidelines   for  the  future. 

Another  problem  which  requires  fore- 
thought is  that  of  liability  for  injury  or 
damage  caused  by  spacecraft.  Will  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  use  some  of  the  same  ideas 
we  developed  for  aircraft  operating  In  air 
space?  Should  we  decide  that  the  nation 
which  launches  a  space  vehicle  is  liable  for 
unlimited  damages,  or  should  we  attempt  to 
establish  an  International  fund  to  take  care 
of  such  matters?  If  there  are  questions 
about  payment  for  damages,  should  the 
cases  be  referred  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice?  This  Is  certainly  an  area  where 
those  who  have  specialized  in  aviation  law 
and  international  law  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  consequences  of  the 
alternatives  open  to  us  and  provide  sound 
advice. 

There  are  several  other  problems  which 
need  solution  In  accordance  with  the  public 
interest. 

Rules  and  regulations  are  needed  to  In- 
sure that  space  vehicles  and  aircraft  will 
not  interfere  with  each  other. 

Space  vehicles  need  to  be  identified  and 
registered,  and  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  coordination  of  laxinchlngs. 

When  space  vehicles  reenter  the  atmos- 
phere and  land  on  territory  belonging  to 
other  nations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements  de- 
fining arrangements  which  are  mutually 
satisfactory. 

And.  finally,  we  need  to  analyze  the  kind 
of  organization  we  are  likely  to  require  for 
the  administration  of  International  rules 
and  regulations.  As  you  know,  we  estab- 
lished the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  deal  with  certain  nuclear  prob- 
lems. We  must  consider  whether  this  type 
of  arrangement  Is  feasible  for  handling  the 
problems  of  space,  and  also  whether  It  is 
politically  practicable.  There  are  numerous 
specialized  organizations  which  might  be 
called  upon  to  administer  certain  types  of 
regulation.  For  example,  the  World  Mete- 
orological Organization  is  already  engaged  In 
handling  data  about  the  weather.  The  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union  has 
special  functions  In  the  communications 
field.  The  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization  has  responsibllties  for   aviation. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  organizations 
which  must  be  studied  In  order  to  deter- 
mine what  roles,  if  any,  they  may  play  in 
future  satellite  developments. 

As  lawyers.  I  know  you  must  be  aware  of 
our  need  for  definitions  which  will  have  the 
same  meaning  to  all  people.  How  are  we  to 
define  spacecraft  as  distinguished  from  air- 
craft? Is  a  vehicle  such  as  the  X-15,  which 
may  operate  In  airspace  and  outer  space, 
an  aircraft,  a  spacecraft,  or  both?  How 
shall  we  define  spacecraft  so  that  the  defini- 
tion does  not  also  apply  to  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles?  These  are  not  theoreti- 
cal questions.  The  exact  meanings  of  such 
words  p.nd  terms  will  be  needed  when  Inter- 
national agreements  and  treaties  are  writ- 
ten.    We  cannot  afford  misunderstandings. 

Problems  in  semantics  will,  of  course, 
exist  so  long  as  human  beings  are  human, 
but  it  was  reassuring  to  learn  the  other  day 
that  one  of  the  chlmpe  In  training  for  a 
space  mission  at  Cape  Canaveral  was  hav- 
ing the  same  trouble.  We  have  some  pretty 
smart  chimpanzees  on  the  cape,  they  tell  me. 
One  of  them  ran  out  of  reading  material  the 
other  right  and  asked  his  keeper  to  bring 
him  a  couple  of  books,  the  Holy  Bible  and 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species." 

The  next  morning,  the  keeper  returned 
to  the  <;«ige  to  find  its  occupcint  pckcins:  the 
flr>or  in  deep  consternation.  The  chimp 
held  the  Bible  In  one  hand  and  Darwin  in 
the  other.  He  was  pondering  the  books  and 
the  look  of  misunderstanding  that  clouded 
his  hairy  features  prompted  the  keeper  to 
ask  what  his  problem  was. 

"I've  spent  a  sleepless  night,"  the  chimp 
said.  "I  cant  figure  out  from  these  books 
whether  I  am  my  brother's  keeper  or  my 
keeper's  brother." 

Now  I  think  the  legal  profession  has  very 
special  qualifications  for  clarifying  situa- 
tions and  preventing  misunderstandings. 
You  have  training  and  experience  In  col- 
lecting facts.  In  evaluating  all  your  Informa- 
tion, and  In  determining  the  beet  course 
to  follow  toward  a  specific  objective. 

Above  all,  we  need  a  working  partnership 
between  the  lawyers  and  the  scientists. 
They  have  a  mutual  Interest  In  establishing 
feasible  rules  and  regulations  for  the  orderly 
conduct  of  space  activities.  Scientists  can 
make  available  to  the  lawyers  the  technical 
facts  which  must  be  taken  Into  account  In 
de^-lsing  controls  to  promote  the  Tjse  of  outer 
space  for  pee^»ful  purpoees. 

I  sharn  3rour  pride  In  the  great  law  col- 
lege In  Oklahoma  University  and  her  past 
and  future.  The  establishment  of  the  space 
law  library  here  typifies  her  leadership.  A 
new  structure  of  law  requires  of  its  builders 
the  same  care  and  conscience  that  has 
brought  our  civilization  to  its  present  glory. 
The  English  philosopher  and  critic.  John 
Rxiskln,  commenting  on  his  nation's  hu- 
manltarl.^n  advancements  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, defined  the  ethical  considerations  we 
must  kef-p  In  mind,  whether  our  endeavor 
be  for  land,  wood,  water  or  space.  Ruskln 
said; 

"Therefore  when  we  build  let  us  think 
that  we  build  forever.  Let  It  not  be  for  the 
present  delight,  nor  for  present  use  alone. 
Let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will 
thank  us  for;  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay 
stone  upon  stone,  that  a  time  Is  to  come 
when  those  stones  will  be  held  sacred  be- 
cause our  hands  have  touched  them,  and 
that  mea  will  say,  as  they  look  upon  the 
labor  and  wrought  substance  of  them,  'See, 
this  our  fathers  did  for  us.' " 

That  r.dmonltlon  was  heeded  well  at  the 
moment  In  history,  nearly  100  years  ago, 
when  It  was  uttered  The  legal  profession 
of  which  we  are  rightfully  proud  has  built 
Its  reputation  on  these  principles.  And 
though  only  the  first  few  stones  have  been 
laid  so  far  in  its  foundation,  the  noble  pur- 
poses of  this  calling  can  and  must  contribute 


to  the  building  of  a  mighty  edifice  of  space 
law — a  shelter  for  the  orderly  extension  of 
man's  control  over  hla  tiny  corner  of  God's 
luii  verse. 


THE  COLD  WAR  VETERANS  GI  BILL 
ENDORSED  BY  ASSEMBLY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  some  time  ago  adopted 
a  joint  resolution  steadfastly  supporting 
the  proposed  cold  war  GI  bill,  S.  349.  and 
has  forwarded  to  our  Senate  Veterans' 
Subcommittee  a  copy  of  It,  certified  on 
May  4,  196L 

The  GI  bill.  Introduced  by  37  Senators 
in  January,  would  provide  educational 
and  vocational  training  for  the  412  mil- 
lion young  men  and  women  who  have  met 
the  military  manpower  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion during  the  period  of  the  cold  war. 

An  estimated  35.000  North  Carolina 
veterans  would  go  to  school  or  enter  vo- 
cational training  during  the  first  5  years 
of  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  pre- 
vious GI  bills  have  already  added  some 
259.000  educated  and  trained  veterans 
to  North  Carolina's  reservoir  of  trained 
manpower,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  citizens  have 
played  leading  roles  in  the  dynamic  eco- 
nomic growth  that  has  taken  place,  and 
is  continuing,  in  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  its  resolution,  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  takes  particular  note 
of  the  self-liquidating  character  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  and  points  out  that  the 
education  of  cold  war  veterans  will  be 
more  than  repaid  to  the  public  treasury 
through  increased  taxes  resulting  from 
higher  Incomes  of  such  veterans.  The 
increased  income  to  veterans,  arising  out 
of  their  higher  education  level,  will  more 
than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  World 
War  II  GI  training  program  by  1970. 
The  resolution  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  education  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans has  contributed  to  an  Increase  In  the 
educational  level  of  this  country  and  has 
produced  a  major  national  asset  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  economy  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  Executive  order  on  January  31,  1955, 
stopped  the  educational  benefits  for  jjersons 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  after  February  1,  1955;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  believed  that  as  long  as  the 
draft  Is  continued  that  all  persons  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1.  1956;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
investment  in  the  education  of  such  vet- 
erans will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the  public 
treasury  through  Increased  taxes  resulting 
from  higher  Incomes  of  such  veterans. 

Another  way  to  look  at  It  is  to  check 
the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
which  show  that  the  training  received  by 
veterans  under  the  World  War  II  GI  bill 
is  worth  a  billion  dollars  more  a  year  in 
taxes  to  the  Government,  than  without 
that  training. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a 
certified  copy  of  the  resolution  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
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Carolina,  with  all  the  reasons  the  gen- 
eral assembly  set  out  for  the  enactment 
of  this  much  needed  legislation,  which 
I  believe  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
critical  subjects  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  orderod  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rksolution  62 
Joint  resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  states  to  extend  education 
benefits  to  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  entered  ct  who  enter  the  service 
subsequent   to   February   1,   1955 

Whereas  millions  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been 
educated  under  the  provisions  of  the  veter- 
ans' education  program  established  by  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  were  able  to  ob- 
tain further  education  through  the  benefits 
of  the  veterans'  education  program  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  p>ossible;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans has  contributed  to  an  Increase  In  the 
educational  level  of  this  country  and  has 
produced  a  major  national  asset  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  economy  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  reliable  statistics  have  proved 
that  Increased  income  to  veterans  arising 
out  of  their  higher  education  level  will  more 
than  reimburse  the  National  Treasury  of 
the  entire  cost  of  the  OI  training  program 
by  1970;   and 

Whereas  the  Pre?  Ident  of  the  United  States, 
by  Executive  order  on  January  31.  1955. 
stopped  the  educational  benefits  for  per- 
sons serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  February  1.  1956;  and 

Whereas  It  is  believed  that  as  long  as  the 
draft  is  continued  that  all  persons  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1.  1955;  and 

Whereas  it  has  b«en  demonstrated  that  the 
Investment  in  the  education  of  such  veterans 
will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the  public 
treasury  through  increased  taxes  resulting 
from  higher  Incomes  of  such  veterans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring)  : 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  does  hereby  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  extend  GI  edu- 
cational benefits  to  all  veterans  who  entered. 
or  who  enter,  military  services  from  and  aft- 
er February  1.  195ii,  and  that  such  educa- 
tional benefits  be  (extended  so  long  as  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  law  exist. 

Sec.  2  Upon  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
a  copy  thereof  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  Its  adoption. 

In  the  general  asKembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  9th  day  of  June  1959. 
L.   E.  Barnhakdt. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Addison    Hiwixtt.    Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Examined  and  found  correct: 

Fbes  Eolcombb 
( For  Committee) . 


of  Ohio.  It  is  of  importance  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  organiza- 
tion. Its  editor,  Dick  Thornburg,  was 
formerly  Washington  correspondent  for 
Scripps-Howard. 

In  the  issue  of  May  3,  1961,  under  the 
caption  of  "Fifth  Wheel  in  Defense,"  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times  Star  pub- 
lished the  following  editorial: 

Civil  defense,  with  its  screeching  sirens 
and  Its  snowstorm  of  conflicting  pamphlets. 
Is  something  to  frighten  young  children  and 
nervous  adults  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
needs  spunk.  Its  spending  is  a  Wiiste.  Its 
arm-banded  functionaries  would  be  in  the 
road  of  police  and  firemen,  in  the  event  of 
real  national  emergency. 

Current  appropriation  for  civil  defense  is 
$60  million.  The  new  director  has  been 
talking  about  $300  million,  sounds  like  hed 
settle  for  $104  million.  He's  presenting  his 
case  to  a  House  committee. 

The  editorial  continues  as  follows: 

Senator  Stephen  Young.  Ohio  Democrat, 
speaks  our  piece: 

"By  reason  of  pocM-  planning,  confused 
thinking,  negligence,  maladministration,  in- 
ordinately high  salaries  and  colossal  Inepti- 
tude, the  paid  officials  and  employees  charged 
with  defense  of  clvilianfi  in  event  of  war  have 
managed  to  squander  more  than  $1  billion 
since  1951. 

"My  view  Is  that  the  defense  of  civilians 
is  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  civilians 
wearing  arm  bands.  As  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, it  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
those  trained  and  experienced  In  defense — 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 

I  hop>e  that  later  the  majority  of  Sen- 
ators will  join  with  me  in  voting  to  cur- 
tail the  sought  for  appropriations,  be- 
cause in  truth  and  in  fact  civil  defense  as 
now  conducted  is  a  $1  billion  boondoggle. 


THE  FIFTH  WHEEL  IN  DEFENSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times  Star  is 
one  of  the  great  mjwspapers  of  my  State 


IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  S.  1809,  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN].  This  bill  is  identical  to 
H.R.  6300,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  April  13. 
1961. 

During  these  troubled  times,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  reevaluate  our  national 
goals  and  policies.  In  a  reappraisal  of 
our  foreign  relations  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, the  need  for  reform  in  our  immi- 
gration policies  stands  out. 

In  my  estimation,  no  more  important 
service  could  be  performed  in  the  name 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  our  own  na- 
tional self-interest,  than  improvement  of 
our  immigration  laws.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  those  laws  reflect,  in  large  de- 
gree, the  character  of  our  Nation.  The 
billions  of  dollars  appropriated  annually 
for  foreign  aid  cannot  offset  the  impres- 
sions caused  by  inequities  and  shortcom- 
ings in  our  immigration  policies. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  the 
immigration  field,  but  unfortunately,  as 
in  civil  rights,  progress  is  slow.  If  we 
want  to  continue  to  call  the  non-Com- 
munist countries  our  friends,  we  must 
begin  improvements,  for  prolonged  delay 
would  be  a  blow  to  our  national  prestige 
abroad.     This  bill,  I  believe,  is  not  the 


complete  answer,  but  it  would  be  an 
effective  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  direct  attention, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  quota  reserve  pro- 
gram which  I  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  bill.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes a  quota  reserve  consisting  of  the 
annually  unused  quota  numbers  which 
will  be  allocated  for  the  use  of  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  lawfully  resident 
aliens.  Every  country  of  the  world  hav- 
ing an  immigration  quota  of  less  than 
7,000  annually  will  have  access  to  the 
quota  reserve  proportionate  to  the  re- 
spective country's  participation  in  the 
sum  total  of  all  annual  quotas  under 
7.000.  This  program,  if  enacted,  will 
permit  members  of  scattered  families 
abroad  to  be  united  with  relatives  already 
in  our  midst.  This  was  the  pledge  in 
the  1960  Democratic  platform,  and  one 
which  in  principle  I  believe  is  acceptable 
to  all  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body.  I  hope  that  Introduction  of  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  will  expedite  consid- 
eration of  immigration  reform  which  I 
feel  is  vitally  important  to  our  national 
self-interest.  The  time  for  action  has 
come. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  estimated  quota 
increase  based  on  section  5  of  this  bill, 
and  the  number  of  persons  registered  for 
preference  quota  visas  as  of  February 
1,1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Application  of  formula  for  redistribution  of 
unused  quota  numbers  under  H.R.  6300 
applied  to  quota  reserve  available  on  July 
1,  1960 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  30,  1960. 
there  were  51,095  quota  numbers  unused. 
Ninety-nine  quota  areas,  and  seventy-six 
subquotas  having  annual  limitations  of  less 
than  7.000  would  participate  as  follows: 


Quota  area 


Austria.—.. 

Beleium 

China 

Cie<!hoslovakia_ 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

nunftary 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland ... 

Portupal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Pwltzerland 

Turkey 

r.s.s.R 


Vuposlavla 

74  minimum  quotas 

76  subquotas „ 

Total 


Anniial 
quota 


1,406 

1,297 

lOS 

2,850 

1,175 
115 

AAA 

3,060 

308 

865 

5, 666 

185 

235 

384 

3,136 

%3H 

6,488 

438 

289 

250 

3,295 

1.096 

226 

2,607 

042 

7.4O0 

7.800 


Percent- 
age 


66,056 


2.55 

2.38 

.19 

6.19 

2.13 

.21 

1.03 

6.67 

.56 

1.67 

10.29 

.34 

.43 

.70 

6.70 

4.20 

11.78 

.80 

.53 

.45 

5.98 

3.08 

.41 

4.90 

1.71 


Share  In 

quota 

reserve  ' 


1,303 

l,a06 

07 

2,662 

1,088 

107 

626 

2.846 

286 

802 

6,258 

174 

220 

358 

2,013 

2.102 

6.019 

409 

271 

230 

3,056 

1,574 

210 

2,504 

874 


'27.26 


100.00 


'13.020 


61,006 


'  It  should  be  noted  that  these  quota  numbers  would 
be  available  only  to  aliens  within  the  classes  of  relatives 
of  American  citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens 
specified  in  sec.  6  of  H.R.  6300. 

>  Each  minimum  quota  and  each  subquota  would 
participate  at  the  rate  of  0.18163  percent  and  would 
receive  92.8  quota  numbers. 
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Registered  demand  for  Sd,  Sd,  and  4th  preference  quota  visas  as  of  Feb.  1,  1061  ' 


May  8 


Quota 


Albania - 

Asia- Pacific 

Australia 

Austria -- 

BulKwia- 

China - 

Chinese  persons 

Cyprus 

Danxig 

Dcnm  'rk 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

C  iuadeloupe 

British  subquotas: 

Antigua 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

■•     Bermuda. 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

British  Virgin  Islands. 

Grenada 

Hone  Kong .-. 

J8unaica 

Malta 

Montserrat 

8t.  Christopher 

St.  Vinc«nt 

Trinidad 

Greece 

Baagary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 


Annual 

limita- 
tion 


100 
100 
100 

1,405 
100 
100 
105 
100 
100 

1.175 
115 
566 

3,069 


308 
886 

100 
100 
100 


2d  pref- 
erence 


7 
10 

15 

12 

10 

7 

814 

e 


3 

1 

6 
40 


3 

9 
34 

3 

12 

10 

1 

5 

1 

254 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

681 

168 


13 
1 


3d  pref- 
erence 


7 

36 

2 

25 

11 

15 

870 

6 

3 

7 

3 

32 

48 

12 

13 

18 
42 

3 
35 
36 
95 
12 

2 
77 

3 
18 
34 

7 

40 

849 

679 

1 
114 

7 


4tta  pref- 
er<!tioe 


14 

6 
117 

68 

38 

98 

945 

290 

8 

7 

22 

63 

lfi2 

10 

21 
21 

318 
2 

212 
64 

131 
37 
13 

620 

355 
48 
32 
23 

190 
5,548 

987 
2 

69 
30 


Total 


28 

43 

134 

105 

50 

120 

2,329 

3B1 

10 

17 

26 

101 

380 

22 

37 

48 

394 

7 

Tf^ 

110 

227 

54 

16 

9.')1 

368 

67 

68 

31 

23<> 

7,17H 

1.734 

3 

196 

37 


Quota 


Iran 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 

1  atTto 

Lebanon 

T.lbya 

I  ithuanla 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Antilles. 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Pttclflc  Islands. 

Pakistan 

I'ulestlnc 

Philippine* 

Poland     

Portuftal 

Rumania 

San  Marino 

Si>iiin 

Switzerlaad..... 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  AfHca.. 

n.S.S.R 

United  Arab  KepabOe. 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


Annual 

Ilmita- 

Uoa 


100 
100 
100 
8,  OM 
185 
lUO 
100 
2S5 
100 

ino 

384 

100 

3,130 


TotaL. 


100 
3,3M 
100 
100 
100 
100 
8,488 
438 
289 
100 
280 

i.«e8 

100 
225 
100 
3,007 
100 
100 
942 


2d  pref- 
erence 


10 

S3 

13 

2.389 

329 


6 
8 
37 
2 
II 
18 
13 


1« 

673 

117 

214 

175 

1 

84 

8 

11 

375 

8 

57 
66 


3d  pref- 
erence 


17 

38 

161 

6.036 

119 

2 
33 

9 
S2 

6 
18 
13 
27 

3 

1 
14 


194 


•^713 


6 

143 

460 

130 

478 

70 

6 

75 

6 

6 

80 

4 

28 

92 

1 

343 


4tl]  preP 
ereoce 


11. 


130 
101 

97 
131,053 

317 
16 
66 
00 

151 

r 

167 

388 

89 

3 

3 

6 

6 

10 

239 

647 

3,976 

3,433 

646 

27 

617 

12 

201 

861 

9 

123 

457 


Total 


1.730 


166.707 


188 

171 

261 

130,648 

766 

18 

96 

116 

210 

15 

196 

329 

129 

6 

4 

It 

6 

16 

388 

1,679 

1223 

4.125 

7V1 

34 

TN 

36 

218 

806 

21 

308 

616 

1 

2,367 


ITS.  921 


»  Data  listed  refers  to  petitions  apiiroTed  and  not  to  number  of  -iliens  potentially  cohered  by  each  r<'tit:on. 


REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    MARI- 
TIME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  New  Frontier  is  in  evidence  in  many 
ways  today,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
resolute  manner  with  which  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  the  independent 
regulatory  boards  and  agencies  has  been 
attacked.  Even  before  inauguration  day. 
President  Kennedy  had  before  him  a  re- 
port on  these  agencies,  and  interest  in 
their  improvement  has  continued  un- 
abated. The  Congress  already  has  be- 
fore it  reorganization  plans  for  the  Se- 
curity and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Today  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  yet  another  agen- 
cy— the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, including  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  The  regulatory  powers  of  the 
Maritime  Board  are  great,  but  are  in 
part  overshadowed  by  the  promotional 
functions  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  dis- 
content with  the  performance  of  an 
agency  that  is  vested  with  two  such  In- 
compatible jobs,  and  I  suggest  that  re- 
organization to  terminate  such  incom- 
patibility is  necessary.  Something  very 
like  the  Maritime  Administration  once 
existed  in  the  old  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority established  in  1938  as  an  um- 
brella agency  for  all  matters  of  civil  avi- 
ation, but  this  agency  was  short  lived. 
Two  years  later  Presidential  reorgani- 
zation plans  divided  the  agency.  Other 
changes  have  taken  place  since,  but  the 
distinction  between  promotion  and  regu- 
lation persists,  and  I  .submit  that  it  is 
high  time  such  a  distinction  be  made 
with  respect  to  maritune  service. 


It  is  my  desire,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  be  given  a  reorganization  plan 
for  th^  Maritime  Administration  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Nowhere  in  the 
United  States  is  effective  regulation  of 
marit:me  shipping  more  important  than 
in  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  We  live  by 
the  sea,  our  products  go  to  all  the  world 
by  the  sea,  and  it  is  urgently  in  our  inter- 
est that  sea  traffic  to  and  from  our  island 
State  serve  the  public  welfare.  We 
doubt  that  the  present  Maritime  Admin- 
istration is  now  or  ever  can  be  equipped 
to  do  the  regulatory  job  we  need,  which 
is  comparable  to  the  regulation  of  rail 
and  truck  transport  in  the  mainland 
State-s. 

We  need  a  regulatory  agency  that  can 
work  unimpeded  by  the  need  to  promote 
and  uncluttered  by  other  matters.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  President,  we  need  this 
kind  of  an  agency  now.  I  hope  that  the 
administration  can  lay  before  us  a  plan 
to  secure  a  truly  regulatory  body  before 
too  many  days  go  by. 


THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE    AND 
INTER-AMERICAN  TREATIES 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  been  subjected  to 
considerable  confusing  propaganda  to 
the  effect  that  our  inter-American 
treaties  are  so  worded  as  to  preclude  any 
so-called  intervention  by  the  United 
States  in  Cuba.  This  propaganda  ap- 
pears to  rest  on  the  false  assumption 
that  there  has  not  already  been  Sino- 
Sovirt  intervention  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and,  particu- 
larly, in  Cuba.  In  the  May  3  issue  of  the 
Wasnington  Evening  Star  appeared  two 
letters  which  deal  knowledgeably  with 


this  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
to  the  editor  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Moi^KOE    Doctrine    Veesxtb    Iwriai-AMEaiciur 
Theaties 

For  the  pest  few  days  I  have  been  reading 
In  your  paper  and  In  other  papers  a  number 
of  statement*  about  the  recent  Cuban  In- 
cident, the  mo6t  recent  one  being  the  letter 
signed  by  Diego  Agulla  de  Monteverde  In 
the  Star.  Mr.  Agulla  de  Monteverde  talks 
about  the  convention  on  duties  and  rights 
of  the  states  (nonlnterrentJon  p«ct  of  Mon- 
tevideo) as  enjoining  the  United  States  from 
doing  anything  about  the  Communist 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro  In  Cuba. 

I  am  one  of  the  seven  Latin  American 
delegates  who  In  1933,  In  Montevideo,  draft- 
ed the  nonintervention  pact  of  Montevi- 
deo. I  was  one  of  the  Cuban  plenipoten- 
tiary delegates  to  the  VII  International 
Conference  of  American  States:  but  what 
is  happening  In  Cuba  today,  and  It  Is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Agulla  de  Monteverde  and  some 
other  people  cannot  see  It,  U  that  the  non- 
intervention pact  has  been  violated  by  the 
Communist  Internationale.  We  never  wanted 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  military  and  diplomatic 
intervention  of  the  United  States  In  Latin 
America,  as  practlf^ed  up  to  1933.  to  open 
the  way  for  the  Intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Union  m  Latin  America,  that  we  have  today. 
The  case  of  Cuba  Is  quite  clear.  There  we 
have  the  Intervention  of  Red  China,  openly 
flouting  the  principle  of  nonintervention. 

Furthermore,  all  this  sanctlnwnlous  re- 
spect for  the  convention  on  duties  and 
rights  of  the  states,  of  Montevideo  (non- 
intervention pact),  falls  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration that  Inter-Amerlcan  treaties 
against  intervention  did  not  stop  at  Mon- 
tevideo in  1933,  but  were  reaaaerted  In  Lima, 
In  Havana,  In  Panama,  In  Washington.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  BogotA,  In  Caracas  and 
In  Santiago  de  Chile  as  recently  as  1959,  all 
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the  time  stating  that  the  Republics  of  the 
two  Amertcas  were  against  Intervention  by 
the  totalitarian*  of  the  right  and  the  to- 
talltarlans  of  the  left  and  should  oppose  It. 
T^oae  who  did  not  oppose  Communist  in- 
tervention in  Hungary.  Indochina,  Oreece. 
Tibet  and  so  fortl-i.  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
by  Red  China  now  iM-esent  themselves  as 
the  champions  of  nonintervention  when 
there  Is  Soviet  and  Chinese  Intervention  In 
Cuba.  Playing  w'.th  words,  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nations  and  with  the  freedom 
of  peoples  dominated   by  the  Communlsta. 

HXRMUflO   POETIXL-Vlia, 

Professor     (in     £xiZe),     Unix>eraity    of 
Havana. 


In  the  letter  by  Diego  Agulla  de  Monte- 
verde In  the  April  29  Issue  of  the  Star,  under 
the  caption  "Monroe  Doctrine  Versus  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treatlej,"  are  to  be  found  quota- 
tions from  the  lYeaty  of  Montevideo  and 
from  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  signed  In  Bogota  on  April 
30.   1948. 

The  writer.  In  tlie  closing  paragraph,  states 
that  the  Treaties  of  Montevideo  and  Bogota 
must  be  respectetl  by  the  U.S  Government 
If  this  country  is  to  remain  the  land  to 
which  the  world  can  look  as  the  supporter  of 
such  basic  principles  as  self-detemUnatlon. 
liberty,  and  Justice  for  all  men  and  for  all 
nations. 

Conceding  the  points  In  the  preceding 
paragraph,  it  would  be  fair  to  a£k  whether 
Diego  Agulla  de  Monteverde  has  given  suffi- 
cient thought  tc  whether  his  statements 
might  further  weaken  the  stand  that  must 
be  taken  In  order  to  maintain  freedom  in  this 
country  and  In  ell  other  countries  not  yet 
gobbled  up  by  the  Communists. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  must  keep  In 
mind.  The  Roos<velt  era  differs  vastly  from 
the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  era  as  far  as 
the  concert  of  nations  Is  concerned.  We 
must  also  remem3er  the  dignity  of  any  one 
of  the  nations.  Including  the  United  States 
of  America.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  the 
vilifications  of  one  Castro,  who.  Incidentally, 
Is  no  respecter  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States.  Why  is  It  that 
Monteverde  failed  to  make  due  note  of  that 
part  of  article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  Bogoti, 
which  reads  •••  •  •  respecting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  principle  of  universal  morality  and 
of  human  rights"?  In  this  connection,  let  us 
ask  what  excuses  we  can  find  for  Castro  that 
would  outweigh  his  betrayal  of  his  own  coun- 
try, now  essentially  a  Russian  satellite  and 
a  danger  to  all  Inter-Amerlcan  States.  In 
the  same  connection,  we  must  also  ask 
whether  the  time  has  come  to  slap  down 
the  traitor  and  tjTant  In  question  and  ask 
for  the  unqualified  support  of  all  other  Latin 
American  States  and  of  those  within  Cuba 
who  claim  the  right  to  be  free — all  In  the 
name  of  human  and  of  national  dignity. 
Let  us  not  forge*  that  In  the  last  analysis 
the  Communists  are  engaging  us  in  an  un- 
precedented war,  a  real  and  ugly  all-out  war. 

Oscar  E.  Mollasi. 


THE  INTENTIONS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
OF   THE   COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  MILLER,.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  a  very  timely  and  direct  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Ste.vart  Alsop  pointing  out 
the  facts  of  life  about  the  intentions  and 
objectives  of  the  Communists  in  general 
and  Premier  Khrushchev  in  particular.  I 
wish  that  even  one  in  the  United  States 
could  read  this  article  and  particularly 
those  members  of  the  President's  advi- 
sory group  to  wliom  Mr.  Alsop  makes  ref- 


erence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Kheushchxv    Reaixy    Means    It 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

The  rather  special  circumstance  of  a 
brother's  demanding  a  couple  of  weeks  of 
column  writing  as  a  wedding  present  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  repeated.  So  this  Is 
doubtless  the  last  column  under  the  above 
byline  that  will  ever  appear  in  this  space. 
This  reporter  therefore  feels  a  bit  like  a 
dying  man  who  wants  to  be  remembered  for 
his  famous  last  words,  but  can't  think  of 
any.  The  best  I  can  do  is:  Khrushchev 
really  means  what  he  says. 

The  British  could  never  quite  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  that  Hitler  really  meant  the 
crazy  things  he  said  in  "Meln  Kampf."  But 
Hitler  did  mean  them,  because  he  was  crazy. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  is  not  crazy.  Unlike 
Hitler,  he  has  no  Irrational  Impulse  to  play 
Samson  in  the  temple.  But  It  is  Important 
to  realize  that  Khrushchev  and  those  around 
him  are  rational  within  the  limits  lmp>osed 
by  the  essentially  Irrational  doctrine  of 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  This  doctrine  makes  it 
possible  for  Khrushchev,  like  the  White 
Queen,  to  "believe  six  impossible  things  be- 
fore breakfast."  as  when  he  remarked,  in 
Walter  Llppmann's  fascinating  Interview 
with  him,  that  he  considered  President  Ken- 
nedy merely  an  agent  of  the  Rockefeller 
Interests. 

No  doubt  Khrushchev  really  believes  this. 
More  Important,  there  Is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  he  really  believes  that  what  his  Idol 
Lenin  called  "the  cause  of  creating  a  world- 
wide Soviet  Republic"  Is  sure  to  triumph, 
and  rather  soon  now.  Indeed,  in  recent 
months  he  has  been  predicting  that  tri- 
umph   more    confidently    than    ever    before. 

He  haa  been  quite  explicit,  moreover, 
about  how  the  triumph  is  to  be  achieved. 
He  announced  gloatingly  more  than  a  year 
ago  that  "the  world  balance  of  power  has 
now  turned  sharply  In  favor  of  the  Socialist 
countries."  In  his  dispute  with  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  he  has  ruled  out  the  use 
of  this  power  in  a  global  nuclear  war  In 
order  to  Insure  the  triumph  of  the  "world- 
wide Soviet  Republic."  But.  he  says,  "we 
shall  make  the  Imperialists  Jump  like  fishes 
In  a  saucepan,  even  without  war." 

By  "imperialists"  he  means  us,  and  in 
southeast  Asia,  Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  we 
have  indeed  been  Jumping  like  fishes  In  a 
saucepan.  Moreover,  Khrushchev  has  also 
been  quite  explicit  about  what  he  means  by 
"without  war."  He  means  without  the  kind 
of  war  which  might  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  wars  are  dandy.  "We  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  and  without  reserva- 
tion all  national  liberation  wars,"  he  said 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  war  Khrushchev  and 
the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  Communists 
have  been  promoting  In  southeast  Asia.  It 
Is  wholly  predictable  that  there  will  be  more 
such  wars,  not  only  because  Khrushchev 
means  what  he  saj^,  but  because  he  must 
prove  to  the  Chinese  that  he  Is,  as  a  Com- 
munist, more  royalist  than  the  king. 

Once  you  asstmie  that  Khrushchev  means 
what  he  says,  certain  things  become  clear. 
One  is  that  the  cold  war  will  go  on,  perhaps 
for  generations.  When  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration took  office,  there  were  those  In  the 
Kennedy  inner  circle  who  talked  hopefully  of 
negotiating  a  "package  deal,"  which  would 
Include  arms  control  and  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  "call  off  the  cold  war."  These  hopes 
have  now,  of  course,  turned  to  ashes. 

The  reason  they  have  turned  to  ashes  Is 
simple.     To  ask  the  Commtinlst  leaders  to 


forbear  to  thrust  for  Commtmlst  power  in 
any  area  they  deem  vulnerable  is  to  ask 
them  to  cease  to  be  Communists.  This  is 
from  their  point  of  view  nonnegotiable. 
The  alternative  is  an  agreement  by  our  side 
not  to  respond  to  Communist  thrusts,  and 
to  await  meekly  the  destruction  of  our  sys- 
tem. From  our  point  of  view,  this  also  Is 
surely  nonnegotiable. 

As  in  the  Korean  truce  or  the  first  Berlin 
blockade,  it  is  possible  to  negotiate  with 
the  Sovlcu  temporary  acconunodations 
which  reflect  the  current  realities  of  p<-)wer. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  realities  of  power 
are  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  If  President 
Kennedy  h£id  Intervened  In  either  Cuba  or 
Laos — let  alone  both — he  would  have  had 
to  commit  Just  about  the  entire  pathetic 
corporal's  guard  of  conventional  forces  at  his 
disposal.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  Khru- 
shchev was  not  much  frightened  by  the 
President's  bold  words  about  Laos. 

Mr.  Kennedys  first  Job  Is  thus  to  right 
the  real  power  balance.  If  the  Job  is  done, 
there  is  no  reason  to  despair,  despite  the 
recent  disasters.  For  the  other  side  has 
grave  weaknesses  which  are  less  visible  than 
ours,  and  the  President,  although  he  has 
blundered  badly,  is  still  capable  of  offering 
the  leadership  the  West  so  desperately 
needs.  But  the  Job  wiU  be  expensive  and 
painful,  and  it  will  not  be  done  unless  we 
recognize  that  when  Khrushchev  predicts 
that  our  system  will  be  destroyed  by  his, 
he  means  Just  that.  If  all  this  seems  a  bit 
obvious  and  unsubtle,  so  are  most  last  words. 


RECORDS  OF  DOCUMENTARY  MA- 
TERIALS DEALING  WITH  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  part  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  efforts  are 
being  made  in  Virginia  to  have  returned 
records  and  papers  which  were  removed 
from  the  State  during  the  war. 

A  great  service  would  be  rendered  if 
State  and  local  records,  family  papers, 
and  documentary  materials  and  manu- 
scripts of  all  kinds  carried  away  during 
the  Civil  War  were  returned  to  institu- 
tional repositories  in  the  State  where 
they  would  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

In  this  corjiection,  the  Virginia  His- 
torical Society,  on  AprU  20.  1961,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  which  I  ask, 
with  unanimous  consent,  to  have  pub- 
lished at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  various  State  and  local  records 
and  family  papers  of  great  historical  Interest 
and  value  are  known  to  have  been  carried 
out  of  Virginia  by  Federal  soldiers  during 
the  War  Between  the  States;  and 

Whereas  It  is  believed  that  much  of  this 
material  Is  still  In  the  custody  of  descendants 
or  relations  of  these  soldiers,  who.  If  prop- 
erly approached,  would  be  willing  to  return 
the  materials  to  Institutional  repwcltorles  In 
the  State,  where  the  materials  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose;  and 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  has  created  a 
Virginia  Civil  War  Commission  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  con- 
flict during  which  the  aforesaid  losses  of 
historical  materials  were  sustained:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Virginia  Civil  War 
Commission  be  and  hereby  Is  requested  to 
utilize  the  media  of  Its  organized  publicity 
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program  In  soliciting,  on  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tutional repositories  In  the  State,  any  manu- 
script materials  which  were  removed  or  ap- 
propriated from  Virginia  agencies  during  the 
period  1861-65. 


OLIVE     BRANCH     AND     LIGHTNING 

BOLTS — THE        STRATEGIC        AIR 

COMMAND 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  last  time  I  visited  the  headquarters 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  in  Omaha 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  having  lunch 
with  Miss  Alice  Widener,  one  of  our 
distinguished  writers  who  writes  for  the 
publication  "U.S.A.,"  published  in  New 
York  City.  Miss  Widener  has  written  an 
article  about  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
entitled  "Olive  Branch  and  Lightning 
Bolts."  The  article  was  so  thought 
provoking  that  I  would  like  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  all  Senators  to  read  the 
article,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Olive  Branch  and  Lightning  Bolts — A  Rr- 

P(JRT    ON    THE   STBATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND.    U.S. 

Air  Force 

(By  Alice  Widener) 
They   that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do 
none, 
That   do   not  do   the   thing  they  most  do 
show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 

Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And    husband    nature's    riches    from    ex- 
pense; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
—  William  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  XCIV. 

preface 

On  March  21.  1946,  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. U.S.  Air  Force,  was  established  with 
the  following  mission: 

Peacetime:  To  maintain  a  force  capable  of 
deterring  aggression  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  United 
States; 

Wartime:  To  destroy  the  enemy's  warmak- 
ing  capability  and  his  will  to  flght. 

This  awesome  mission  is  symbolized  by 
the  crest  of  SAC,  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand— a  mailed  fist  holding  an  olive  branch 
and  lightning  bolts. 

Today,  SAC  bears  resp)onsibillty  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  free  nations'  nuclear 
striking  force.  Today  our  lives  rest  In  SAC's 
mailed  fist.  Without  aerospace  lightning 
bolts  in  Its  grasp,  this  fist  would  be  the  hand 
of  a  corpse  and  the  green  olive  branch  would 
be  a  speck  of  dust  fallen  on  an  American 
wasteland. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  would 
persuade  our  country  to  cast  away  the  light- 
ning bolts  In  Its  mailed  fist,  and  to  shroud 
the    olive    branch    in    a   white    flag. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  I  have  studied 
the  propaganda  of  these  persuaders  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  in  Pxig- 
wash  statements,  in  many  of  the  tracts  and 
pamphlets  put  out  by  the  more  than  2,000 
foundation-subsidized  think  centers  at  uni- 
versities, at  the  Fund  for  the  Republic's 
Santa  Barbara  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutlois,  and  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Professing  to  be  an  elite  destined  to  save 
us  from  thermonuclear  war.  these  propagan- 
dists mislead  groups  among  us  Into  adopt- 
ing attitudes  that  undermine  our  will  to  re- 
sist Communist  domination  and  that  propel 
us  toward  committing  national  suicide. 


These  propagandists  seek  to  persuade  us 
that  we  must  trust  the  Communists,  that 
we  must  exert  moral  leadership  by  disarm- 
ing unilaterally,  that  we  must  halt  the 
tiresome  dialogue  of  the  cold  war  and  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  communism,  that 
we  must  hold  back  SAC  from  massive  re- 
taliation against  the  Soviets  and  Red 
Chinese  if  they  were  to  start  a  war,  and 
that  we  must  despise  the  officers  and  men  of 
SAC  iis  would-be  mass  executioners. 

In  all  their  propaganda,  these  persuad- 
ers— Flck  with  fear  and  lusting  for  Socialist 
political  power — never  suggest  that  the  So- 
viets and  Red  Chinese  should  accommodate 
them-selves  to  us  and  our  ways  of  freedom, 
that  they  should  take  the  risk  of  accepting 
a  first  nuclear  blow,  that  they  should  dis- 
arm unilaterally,  that  they  should  despise 
and  repudiate  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Red  armed  forces. 

And  all  the  while  that  these  "think  center" 
members  of  a  self-styled  elite  try  to  persuade 
us  to  run  the  risk  of  national  extermina- 
tion, time,  devouring  time,  Is  threatening  to 
do  Its  worst — to  us. 

Believing  that  time  is  not  of  the  essence 
but  Is  the  essence,  I  decided  to  go  and  see 
SAC  and  try  to  find  out  precisely  why  the 
"think  center"  propagandists  want  us  to  hold 
It  back. 

The  days  I  spent  at  SAC  headquarters,  Of- 
futt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebr. — April 
14  to  April  23,  1961 — were  the  busiest  tuad 
most  strenuous  of  my  life. 

I  came  away  convinced  that  either  SAC 
will   save   us   or  the   Reds   will   kill   us. 

Therefore  I  feel  compelled  to  share  with 
my  fellow  Americans  all  that  I  learned  about 
the    U.S.    Strategic    Air    Command. 

PART  I.    WHAT  SAC  DOBS 

We  sleep,  but  SAC  never  does. 

Sixty  seconds  a  minute,  unceasingly, 
SAC — our  Strategic  Air  Command — works 
wide  awake. 

SAC'S  airborne  alert  never  folds  Its  wings 
to  rest  on  earth.  SAC's  radar  eyes  never 
shut  as  they  scan  the  skies.  SAC's  global 
signals  system  never  stops  pulsing  along 
sound  waves.  SAC's  pyositlve  control  over 
the  "go  code"  to  strike  back  at  a  deadly 
foe  never  relaxes. 

We  sleep,  but  SAC  never  does. 

What  is  the  origin  of  SAC's  tireless  force? 
Is  It  Bclentlflc,  technological,  Industrial? 
Is  Its  constant  protection  over  us  a  gift  be- 
stowed by  a  god  sprung  from  a  miraculous 
machine? 

SAC'S  strength  Is  Indeed  scientific,  tech- 
nological, industrial.  But  Its  origin  lies  In 
a  way  of  Air  Force  life.  It  is  a  dynamic 
way,  freely  chosen  by  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  are  dedicated  to  peace  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  who  always  are  willing  to  watch 
over  us. 

In  an  airplane  on  the  trip  from  New  York 
City  to  Omaha,  April  14.  I  sensed  dimly  a 
fact  that  later  overrode  all  and  cleared  my 
mind  of  confusion  derived  from  too  much 
reading,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  English  and 
other  languages,  of  misleading  propaganda 
voiced  by  some  leading  self-styled  "Intellec- 
tuals."  Despite  their  claim  to  the  contrary, 
it  Is  true  that  each  man  is  an  individual  dif- 
ferent from  every  other,  and  that  the  hor- 
rors and  wonders  of  sciences  have  not  ren- 
dered man  obsolete. 

For  several  hours  In  the  plane,  I  read, 
wrote,  and  chattered  with  a  seat  neighbor 
while  a  bridge  game  went  on  across  the 
aisle.  The  players  In  uniform  were  SAC  of- 
ficers trained  In  the  complex  science  of  ad- 
vanced aviation.  They  were  not  bridge  ex- 
perts, but  their  game  was  superior — hard 
fought,  sparkled  with  wisecracks,  tempered 
with  courtesy  only,  and  enjoyed  In  broUierly 
companionship.  Playing  the  game,  they  be- 
haved In  a  good  traditional  way  which,  as 
Plutarch  described  In  antiquity  "reflected 
one  another's  breeding." 


Later,  at  a  motel  near  SAC  Headquarters. 
Omaha,  I  noticed  that  the  desk  in  my  room 
was  too  narrow  for  comfortable  work  at 
the  typewriter  and  asked  for  a  bridge  table. 
Sitting  there  hour  after  hour,  while  I  wrote 
three  newspaper  columns  about  SAC,  I  often 
thought  about  the  airborne  bridge  game. 
Somehow,  the  diamonds,  clubs,  spades  and 
hearts  symbolically  colored  my  writing;  and 
my  first  impressions,  based  on  the  players' 
attitude  toward  one  another,  proved  to  be 
so  truly  indicative  of  the  general  man-to- 
man SAC  relationship  that  I  understood  It 
better  for  having  observed  the  card  game. 

I  sp>ent  all  Saturday  morning  at  briefing 
sessions.  SAC  works  on  Saturdays.  The 
officers  who  gave  the  briefings  were  clear- 
headed, well  prepared  and  eager  to  answer 
questions.  Col.  Don  Foster,  director  of 
SAC  information,  sat  beside  me.  He  was 
very  patient,  never  condescending  to  an  ab- 
solute  t3rro,   and   quietly   considerate. 

On  a  movie  screen.  In  color  and  with 
sound,  there  unfolded  t>efore  me  a  new 
world. 

Time,  ao  short,  so  long 

For  us  Americans,  It  Is  a  world  In  which 
there  Is  at  most  a  30-mlnute  Interval  of 
warning  time  between  notice  of  a  coming 
Ufe-or-death  struggle  and  our  taking  active 
part  in  It. 

In  the  past,  military  commanders  relied 
on  future  time  for  planning  and  they  dis- 
cussed the  strategy  and  tactics  of  offensive 
and  defensive  action  in  terms  of  days,  weeks, 
months,  years.  Today,  the  SAC  commanders 
plan  strategy  and  tactics  In  terms  of  minutes 
and  seconds  In  present  time  and  lead  their 
lives  accordingly.  No  member  of  SAC,  from 
the  commander  in  chief  at  his  desk  In  head- 
quarters to  the  lonely  air  watchman  at  a 
remote  desert  or  glacier  post,  can  while 
away  time  or  let  consciousness  of  It  slip  from 
his  mind.  And  every  man  of  SAC  is  willing 
to  be  the  selfless  servant  of  time  for  our  de- 
fense In  these  times  of  clear  and  present 
danger. 

Paradoxically,  the  short  time  element  gOT- 
ernlng  SAC  creates  extremely  long  working 
time.  The  Strategic  Air  Command  keeps  a 
major  part  of  Its  270.000-man  force  on  con- 
tinuous 24-hour.  7-days-per-week  ground 
alert.  The  average  workweek  of  a  readiness 
plane  crew  Is  76  hours.  Alert  duty  entails 
personal  and  physical  hardship,  for  the  crews 
must  endure  separation  from  their  families 
and  confinement  In  close  quarters  located  In 
an  area  suitable  for  Immediate  plane  takeoff. 

Marvelously,  alert  duty  Is  also  maintained 
In  the  air.  Now,  at  the  very  moment  you 
are  reading  this,  a  part  of  SAC  is  airborne. 
Heavy  bombers  and  Jet  stratotankers  are 
aloft.  A  duplicate  command  post  too  Is  air- 
borne, commanded  by  SAC  generals  capable 
of  making  vital  decisions  If  SAC's  under- 
ground cement-enclosed  command  post  and 
its  three  surface  alternates  were  destroyed 
by  the  enemy's  thermonuclear  w^eapons. 

Now,  too,  at  this  moment,  there  Is  instan- 
taneous worldwide  communication  among  all 
SAC  bases. 

Fate,   in    aerospace 

Yes,  we  are  living  in  a  new  world  In  our 
nuclear  age.  And  though  our  feet  tread  on 
earth,  our  fate  hangs  In  aerospace. 

Few  of  us  are  aware  that  March  21,  1961, 
marked  the  15th  anniversary  of  SAC  and  the 
15th  year  of  success  for  our  American  con- 
cept of  deterrence,  which  Is  to  keep  the  peace 
by  letting  the  enemy  know  every  day  that 
attack  on  our  Nation  or  Its  allies  will  result 
Jn  his  own  destruction. 

"Since  the  prime  purpose  of  our  military 
forces  Is  to  prevent  war,"  says  Gen.  Thomas 
D.  White,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  "they  will 
be  most  effective  If  we  never  have  to  use 
them.  Our  power,  however,  will  be  sufficient 
as  a  deterrent  only  so  long  as  It  convinces 
potential  enemies  that  aggression  against 
\i8  and  our  allies  is  profitless." 
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Tor  this  reason,  the  motto  of  SAC  la  "Peace 
Is  Our  Professioa." 

On  a  moTte  screen  during  the  morning  of 
April  15,  I  saw  t.ie  tools  of  SAC's  profession — 
the  names  tell  u  tale  of  sdentlflc  discoveries, 
of  technologlca)  feats,  of  Industrial  achieve- 
ments. Tiie  naaies  also  tell  a  tale  of  failure 
and  success,  of  progress  and  consolidation,  of 
dynamic  exertion  and  lull,  of  van  sums  of 
money  spent  and  of  far  greater  sums  needed. 

On  screen.  I  saw  the  B-52  Stratof  irtress 
and  the  aging  B-47  Stratojet.  the  SM- Atlas 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  the  SM- 
Tltan  ICBU  and  the  B-58  Hustler  medium 
bomber,  the  8M-80  Mlnuteman  ICBM.  tlie 
GAM  Hovmddcg  missile  and  the  GAM-87 
Skybolt. 

Also,  I  saw  an  artist's  drawing  of  the  B-70 
Valkyrie  heavy  bomber  which — they  say  In 
high  earthly  Washington,  DC,  places — we 
Americans  are  too  poor  to  finance,  make  In 
quantity,  and  uend  aloft.  However,  we  are 
rich  enough,  they  also  say  In  high  Washing- 
ton places,  to  iry  to  subsidize  with  billions 
of  dollars  the  e<'onomlc  growth  of  population 
explosions  which — according  to  a  state- 
ment made  April  24  by  Eugene  Black,  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank — are  timed  at  one 
birth  perseconcl  in  Asian  and  Middle  Eartem 
lands  least  able  to  afford  It. 

Alone,  but  together 

After  gazing  »t  pictures  of  planes  and  mis- 
siles meant  for  aeroepace,  it  was  a  staggering 
experience  to  go  down  and  down  into  the 
underground  at  SAC  Headquarters  and  see 
the  command  ]x>st  there. 

Not  being  scientifically  informed.  I  cannot 
describe  the  electronic  systems  set  up.  or 
rather,  set  down  there.  But  I  can  say  that 
this  sealed-off.  cement-enclosed  place  is  like 
a  Salvador  Dall  stage  setting  illuminated  and 
ornamented  with  llvini;.  breathing  Jewel- 
like  lights,  and  weird  clocks,  and  panels  of 
pushbuttons  like  myriad  keys  of  an  organ- 
Uke  orchestral  Instrument  to  be  played  by 
military  virtuosos. 

In  time  of  thermonuclear  attack,  the  per- 
sonnel of  SAC's  underground  command  post 
would  be  wholly  Isolated.  They  would 
breathe  their  own  decontaminated  air.  eat 
their  own  uncontamlnated  food,  drink  their 
own  purified  water.  Yet.  unless  SAC  Head- 
quarters were  lo  ruffer  a  direct  hit.  the  un- 
derground genc:ralfi  and  their  staffs  would  be 
in  constant  worldwide  communication  with 
SAC'S  airborne  forces  and  Its  missile  sites. 

Within  the  ilmespan  of  3  minutes,  I  saw 
and  board  underground  SAC  communica- 
tions personnel — wearing  earphones  and 
keeping  eyes  glued  on  rows  of  dotlike 
lights— flip  switches  on  a  switchboard  not 
much  bigger  than  a  dashboard  on  a  car.  then 
talk  to  and  hear  from  SAC  men  on  base  at 
or  In  planes  over  Okinawa.  Newfoundland, 
Saudi  Arabia,  England,  Spain,  Brazil,  Mo- 
rocco,   and   other    far   distant   bases. 

Yes.  I  saw  electronic  miracles,  but  It  takes 
men  to  make  the  miracles  work  and  to  make 
sense  out  of  them. 

Because  men  are  men  and  SAC  knows  it, 
there  is  a  systtm  called  "positive  control"  in 
the  headquarters  underground  command 
post,  in  the  three  alternate  surface  command 
posts,  and  In  the  duplicate  airborne  com- 
mand post. 

Tills  system  prevents  accidental  launching 
of  SAC's  nuclejiT  striking  force.  Many  propa- 
gandists try  to  persuade  the  American  pub- 
lic that  "one  psychotic  SAC  sergeant  can 
get  us  into  a  nuclear  war."  This  is  not 
true.  If.  God  forbid,  we  should  be  attacked 
by  an  enemy.  SAC  forces  will  he  xinleashed 
only  on  coded  orders,  known  as  the  "go 
code,"  Issued  on  authority  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself.  There  is 
foolproof  direct  communication  between  the 
SAC  command  and  the  White  House  and 
Pentagon. 


Ofllclally,  SAC  describes  positive  control 
as  follows : 

"SAC  aircraft  on  constant  alert  take  off 
at  reliable  indication  of  attack  and  head 
for  enemy  targets.  These  planes  can  be 
recalled  at  any  time  in  event  of  a  false 
alitrm.  but  will  turn  around  at  a  positive 
control  point  unless  they  receive  orders  to 
continue." 

The  weapons  In  alert  aircraft  are  not 
armed  until  the  bomber  is  ordered  to  at- 
tack. No  one  man  can  arm  a  nuclear 
weapon.  Arming  is  achieved  by  coordinated 
effort  of  several  crew  members  or  missile 
personnel  under  "go  code"  authority. 

Despite  these  facts,  certain  propagandists 
continue  to  assert  the  contrary  and  thus 
foster  unwarranted  fears  among  some  Amer- 
icins,  and  near-hysteria  and  panic  among 
others. 

Why  do  these  self-professed  "hxunani- 
tarians  "  spread  such  untruths?  They  assert 
that  they  wish  to  spare  us  all  from  unnec- 
essary suffering.  To  my  mind,  fear  Is  most 
terrible  suffering;  he  who  spreads  unwar- 
ranted fears  Is  sadistic. 

When  I  went  to  SAC,  I  myself  was  half 
brainwashed  by  the  fearmongerf.  At  head- 
quarters. I  met  men  and  women  who  do  not 
pretend  to  be  without  Justifiable  fears,  but 
who  hold  in  rightful  scorn  thc«e  prophets 
of  doom  who  cultivate  and  propagate  need- 
less fears. 

No  one  at  SAC  tries  to  minimize  the  po- 
tential horrors  of  thermonuclear  war;  every- 
one ai  SAC  lives  a  life  whoUy  dedicated  to 
Its  prevention. 

part  n.       WHAT  SAC    MEN   AND  WOMEN    ARE 

At  9  O'clock  on  Monday  morning,  April  17, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Gen.  Thomas 
S.  Power,  commander  In  chief,  Strategic 
Air  Command.  U.S.  A'r  Force. 

His  eyes  are  blue  and  clear.  Their  gaze 
Is  direct,  their  expression  realistic  and  In- 
spired. 

"It  is  our  mission,"  the  general  explained, 
"to  see  and  foresee  the  designs  of  an  enemy. 
and  to  devise  the  versatile  strategy  and  tac- 
tics that  will  deter  and  frustrate  him." 

Listening  to  General  Power,  I  was  struck 
by  the  mental  similarity  between  him  and 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  It  lies,  I  think, 
in  each  man's  versatility,  courage,  and  ex- 
traordinary geopolitical  vision.  These  are 
superlc«-  qualities  which  characterize  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
These  are  the  special  qualities  that  mark 
their  tn-catness  In  military  leadership.  Gen- 
eral Power  will  equal  their  stature,  if  put 
to  the  test  by  time  and  history.  This  is 
certain. 

"It  would  be  folly,"  he  said,  "for  us  to  rely 
solely  on  any  one  weapon  system." 

To  operate  the  mixed  SAC  weapon  sys- 
tems. General  Power  explained,  there  must 
be  a  professional  force  of  officers  and  airmen 
with  suf>erlor  knowledge  and  skill.  "The 
challenge  faced  by  SAC  In  maintaining  de- 
terrent strength."  he  said,  "is  -.he  most  se- 
%-ere  ever  posed  to  a  military  organization." 

The  most  Important  element  for  success- 
ful meeting  of  this  challenge,  the  general 
believes.  Is  the  Individual  excellence  of  each 
man  and  woman  among  trained  and  dedi- 
cated personnel  with  a  will  to  victory. 

The  general  was  not  mouthing  a  platitude. 
He  was  speaking  a  truth  that  ohould  be 
known  and  fully  understood  by  every  Amer- 
ican. 

I  found  this  out  when  I  wen':,  that  after- 
noon, to  a  trailer  without  wheels  resting  on 
a  concrete  ramp  only  a  short  sprint  away 
from  a  KC-135  Jet  Stratotanker  built  to  carry 
250.000  pounds  of  fuel.  Inside  a  trailer,  a 
four-man  crew  was  on  alert,  r^ady  to  per- 
form the  regular  SAC  feat  of  tf^keoff  within 
15  minutes  after  receiving  an  alarm  signal. 

In  a  small  trailer  living  room,  the  25-year- 
old  navigator  was  studying  a  college  text- 
book on  English  literature.    At  his   elbow 


was  a  pile  of  2-lnch-thlck  technical  manuals 
to  be  studied  and  restudled.  Intelligent  and 
ambitious,  the  navigator  was  lovelorn,  pining 
away  for  his  wife.  They  were  married  only 
6  months  ago. 

The  aircraft  commander  too  was  passion- 
ately In  love — with  flying.  "Anything  the 
enemy  can  do,  we  can  do  better."  he  said. 
"And  anything  we  don't  already  know,  well 
learn — fast." 

The  pilot  loved  flying  and  i>eople.  "We  In 
this  crew  respect  each  other,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly. "Maybe  ovu-  ideas  about  some 
things  might  be  different.  We  chew  the  fat 
a  lot.  But  we  sure  do  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
Job." 

The  boom  operator  was  a  thin,  blond  young 
staff  sergeant.  He  told  me  about  his  Job. 
His  name  is  Richard  D.  SUfford  and  this  is 
what  he  does:  Lying  on  his  belly  and  staring 
through  a  small  glass  window  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tail  of  a  KC-135  jet  Stratotanker  flying 
600  miles  an  hour  at  an  altitude  of  35,000 
feet,  Stafford  measures  accurately  with  his 
own  eyes  the  vital  distance  of  only  20  to  30 
feet  between  the  tanker  and  the  B-52 
bamt)er   being  refueled. 

The  crew  and  I  chewed  the  fat  for  a  while. 
Then  they  took  me  through  a  KC-135  and 
down  into  the  tail  where  Stafford  operates 
the  refueling  boom. 

"We  pilots  and  navigators  see  to  it  that 
the  tanker  and  bomber  arrive  at  oxir  rendez- 
vous in  the  skies,"  the  commander  explained. 
"Then,  suddenly,  all  depends  on  Stafford." 

There,  in  the  Unker  tall,  I  understood  the 
full  import  of  the  truth  that  General  Power 
told. 

If  the  "go  code"  ever  were  given  to  attack, 
all  would  depend  on  men  like  Stafford,  on 
the  highly  trained,  dedicated,  professional 
SAC  crews,  and  on  all  officers  and  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  with  courage  and  will  to  vic- 
tory. 

The  captain's  vcife 

There  are  many  women  at  SAC  with  such 
attributes. 

At  supper  in  the  officers'  club,  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  Capt.  "Chuck"  Deare  and  his  wife, 
Betty.  She  works  as  a  secretary  in  the  un- 
derground command  post.  She  and  Chuck 
have  a  3-j'ear-old  son  who  grew  bored  at  a 
children's  movie  being  shown  at  the  club 
and  toddled  into  the  dining  room  to  join  us 
at  table. 

"At  first  when  I  worked  underground  I 
used  to  grow  terribly  upset,"  Betty  said.  "I 
kept  thinking  about  what  would  happen  If 
I  were  safe  there  while  Chuck  and  the  baby 
were  killed  above  ground." 

I  didn't  say  anything.  Underground,  I 
had  had  the  nightmarish  thought  that  per- 
haps a  day  would  come  when  the  staff  un- 
derground were  the  sole  survivors  at  the 
base  after  a  thermonuclear  bomb  hit. 

"One  day,  above  ground.  Chuck  took  the 
baby  to  town  In  the  car.  I  stood  outside  in 
the  garden  and  waved  goodby,"  Betty  Deare 
went  on.  "W^hen  the  car  was  out  of  sight, 
I  suddenly  realized  that  a  fatal  accident 
could  happen  and  I  might  never  again  see 
them  alive.  Tben  I  would  be  in  the  same 
position  above  ground  as  underground." 

She  put  down  knife  and  fork,  reached  over 
to  pat  her  little  boy  on  the  head,  and  smiled 
at  her  husband.  "And  so,  "  she  added,  "I  quit 
thinking  fearful  thoughts." 

From  what  I  heard  and  overheard  at  SAC 
Headquarters  during  10  days.  It  seems  every- 
body there  does  as  Betty  Deare  did.  Un- 
usually self-disciplined  and  knowledgeable 
people,  they  are  keenly  aware  that  SAC  Head- 
quarters Is  a  prime  target  for  enemy  attack. 
They  can  visualize  much  more  vividly  than 
most  Americans  the  actual  situation  of 
thermonuclear  war,  not  the  fictionalized 
"On  the  Beach"  version  of  It. 

Fortunately  for  us  all,  the  SAC  personnel 
don't  usually  Indulge  Ln  fearful  thinking, 
and  il  they  do  momentarily  fall  Into  It.  they 
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soon  quit  it — fortifled  by  faith,  common- 
sense,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  deep  feeling 
of  service  to  our  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

PART    nl.    WH-^T    SAC    NEEDS 

On  Thursday,  April  20.  General  Power,  a 
rated  command  pilot  with  combat  experi- 
ence, invited  me  to  go  on  a  tour  of  the  com- 
pleted Atlas  missile  site  In  Wyoming  and 
the  Titan  missile  site  under  construction 
In  Colorado. 

During  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  at  Francis  E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo  ,  the  general 
was  notified  that  a  jurisdictional  labor  union 
strike  had  halted  work  at  the  Titan  site. 

When  we  arrived  there,  the  elevators  had 
been  stalled  by  the  strikers.  To  go  under- 
ground, it  was  necessary  to  climb  down  a 
circular  staircase  inside  a  well  only  30  Inches 
In  diameter  but  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
deep.  Since  85  feet  is  the  height  of  six 
stories  of  a  modern  building,  the  circular  but 
vertical  descent  was  a  physical  ordeal. 

I  made  It — backward.  Going  forward.  I 
grew  too  dizzy  Also.  I  somehow  controlled 
my  tendency  to  vertigo  when  I  stood  on  a 
narrow  board  scaffolding  and  looked  down 
into  the  pit — 178  feet  below  ground — where 
Titan  will  stand  erect.  But  I  could  not  con- 
trol my  indignation  at  the  labor  union  lead- 
ers for  halting  work  on  a  major  national  de- 
fense effort  and  thereby  hurting  the  security 
of  all  Americans. 

The  climb  out  of  Titan  was  a  greater  strain 
than  the  climb  down.  I  gripped  the  wood 
rail  so  hard  that  next  day  my  arms  were  stiff. 

When  at  last  we  stood  above  ground  the 
cool  air  felt  ley  on  my  cheeks,  for  I  was 
boiling  mad. 

I  don't  know  who  are  the  labor  union  ofll- 
clals  responsible  for  the  outrageous  Jurisdic- 
tional strike  at  Titan.  But  I  should  like  to 
see  them  go  down  and  up  those  stairs.  Also. 
I  should  like  to  see  them  forced  to  live  for 
just  1  week  the  life  led  by  SAC  ofBcers  and 
airmen  manning  the  missile  sites.  Believe 
me.  they  don't  work  a  30-hour  week  with  4 
days  off  for  leisure.  Nor  do  they  receive  a 
single  cent  of  overtime  pay.  much  lesa  time 
and  a  half. 

Prior  to  visiting  SAC,  I  had  written  articles 
and  newspaper  columns  about  the  leftwing 
"hold  back  SAC"  campaign.  It  can  be  fatal 
to  America.  Now.  since  I  visited  SAC.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  part  of  this  leftist  scheme 
is  to  deny  to  SAC  the  proper  personnel  in- 
centives and  rewards  so  urgently  needed  to 
maintain  its  highly  skilled,  expensively 
trained  and  strictly  professional  force. 

In  our  country,  we  are  patsies  for  hue- 
and-cry  propaganda  about  any  group  whom 
the  leftwlngers  decide  are  overworked  and 
underpaid  But  I  have  seen  nothing  in  left- 
wing  publications  such  as  the  Bulletin  for 
the  Atomic  Scientists,  the  New  Republic. 
The  Nation,  the  Reporter  magazine  or  any 
left-liberal  Journal  or  newspaper  about  the 
overworked,  underpaid  men  of  SAC  and  of 
the  entire  Armed  Forces. 

Ok  (side  and  inside 

In  the  airmen's  messhall.  I  talked  to  a 
sergeant  who  bears  responsibility  for  the 
serving  of  3,800  meals  a  day.  The  day  be- 
gins at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ends 
at  midnight.  Owing  to  the  exacting  nature 
of  SAC'S  work  and  the  staggered  timing, 
many  of  the  p)ersonnel  cannot  sit  down  to 
regular  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  at  cus- 
tomary eating  hours. 

The  SAC  mess  sergeant  earns  $240  per 
month.  Since  many  servicemen's  benefits 
have  been  taken  away,  he  must  pay  regular 
prices  for  much  of  what  he  and  his  family 
need.  And — the  mess  sergeant  pays  Income 
tax.  Recently,  he  was  offered  a  job  "out- 
side"— as  SAC  men  say.  I:,  the  outside  he 
could  earn  $11,000  per  year  managing  a 
series  of  hotel  coffee  shops. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  the  Job?"    I  asked. 


He  flushed  and  said,  "I'm  klnda  used  to 
It  here." 

I  silently  doubted  that  this  was  his  real 
motive  and  pressed  for  a  more  precise  reason. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  he  said,  glancing  around 
the  messhall  at  the  quiet,  exceptionally  well 
mannered  men  and  women  eating  there.  "I 
guess  you  could  say  it's  because  I  know  what 
SAC  is  doing.  Without  it,  there  probably 
wouldn't  be  any  outside." 

Probably,  there  wouldn't,  at  least,  not  as 
we  know  it.  The  United  States  would  be  a 
satellite  state,  a  people's  republic  under 
domination  by  Khrushchev  and  his  Red 
ruling  circle. 

My  conversation  with  the  mess  sergeant 
led  me  to  inquire  Into  the  SAC  personnel 
situation.  The  more  I  learned  about  It.  the 
more  indignant  I  grew.  Toward  the  end  of 
my  visit.  I  sat  down  late  at  night  and  typed 
a  newspaper  column  which  stated: 

Modern  warfare  allows  no  time  to  correct 
errors  and  make  up  for  lacks  after  the  shoot- 
ing starts.  This  is  why  our  Strategic  Air 
Command.  SAC.  must  have  a  professional 
force  of  mentally  alert,  highly  trained  and 
skilled  personnel. 

Today,  most  of  us  civilians  think  of  otir 
military  forces  as  drawn  from  a  vast  na- 
tional resource  of  manpower  easily  available 
for  our  defense  in  time  of  crisis.  We  have 
the  comfortable  feeling  that  in  time  of  dire 
need  our  men  would  respond  to  the  Nation's 
call. 

They  would.  But  there  won't  be  time 
enough  for  a  call.  And  even  if  there  were, 
most  men  would  be  useless  to  SAC. 

In  many  ways.  SAC  Is  like  a  great  sym- 
phony orchestra  requiring  only  the  best  men 
and  best  replacements  These  men  must 
have  years  of  training  in  handling  delicate 
instruments,  years  of  experience  in  team- 
work, and  ability  to  give  a  perfect  perform- 
ance. It  Is  impossible  to  create  such  a  body 
from  untalented  personnel.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  create  such  a  body  within  a  short  space 
of  time. 

The  biggest  problem  In  SAC  today  Is  how 
to  retain  Its  highly  trained,  gifted,  and  dedi- 
cated personnel,  and  how  to  attract  quality 
personnel  for  replacements. 

SAC  knows  what  it  needs,  but  the  public 
doesn't.  Therefore,  SAC  isn't  getting  what 
It  should  have.  Surely,  an  informed  public 
will  make  their  voices  heard.  Once  they 
understand  the  problem,  they  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  take  care  of  It  pronto.  If  not  sooner. 
From  everywhere  In  our  Nation,  I  receive 
letters  from  patriotic  Americans  asking, 
"What  can  I  do  to  help  our  country?"  Now 
that  I  have  seen  SAC,  I  can  reply  to  the 
letters,  "Help  SAC." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  what  SAC  needs. 
The  officers  and  men  need  the  incentives  and 
rewards  that  will  in  some  measure  compen- 
sate them  for  the  hard  way  of  life  they  lead. 
They  do  not  expect  to  receive  what  civilians 
are  paid  for  comparable  Jobs  In  Industry 
and  in  commercial  aviation.  But  they  would 
like  to  have  and  certainly  do  deserve: 

1.  Promotion  opportunity; 

2.  Alert  duty  pay; 

3.  Adequate  housing; 

4.  Restoration  of  service  benefits 
Modern  warfare  requires  higher  grade  but 

fewer  personnel.  Restrictions  of  the  present 
Officers  Grade  Limitations  Act  are  such  that 
chances  for  promotion  In  SAC  above  the 
grade  of  captain  are  very  slim.  Under  a 
Defense  Department  directive,  promotions 
between  airman  first  class  and  chief  master 
sergeant  are  too  few. 

The  readiness  of  nuclear  forces-in-being 
requires  ground  and  airborne  alert  duty. 
This  Is  the  hardest  kind  of  duty  In  which 
the  workweek  is  76  hours. 

Everybody  knows  about  civilian  demands 
for  "overtime  pay"  in  a  30-hour  work  week. 
Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  commander  in  chief, 
wants  SAC'S  alert  crews  to  receive  an  extra 
$10  for  each  24-hour  period  spent  on  con- 


tinuous alert.     This  Is  a  paltry  sura      The 
men   should   receive  It. 

Modern  nuclear  warfare  requires  that 
6AC  maintain  bases  and  missile  sites  In  re- 
mote places  where  weather  conditions  and 
loneliness  are  acute.  Surely,  the  men  and 
their  families  stationed  at  such  bases  and 
sites  should  be  able  to  have  decent  hous- 
ing at  low  rents. 

In  civilian  life,  "fringe  benefits"  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  military  life,  service 
benefits  have  been  steadily  decreased.  This 
Is  flagrantly   unfair.     Period. 

Working  here  at  SAC  Headquarters,  any 
writer  In  his  or  her  right  mind  can  soon 
see  that  SAC  is  our  major  deterrent  to  war 
and  our  primary  hope  of  victory  In  war 
Without  SAC.  probably  there  would  not  now 
be  a  United  States  of  America.  It  Is  suicidal 
for  Us  not  to  give  SAC  what  it  needs. 

It  was  early  Sunday  morning.  April  23, 
when  I  said  goodby  and  thank  you  to  new- 
found friends  at  SAC.  In  the  plane,  as  it 
flew  halfway  across  America  during  my  trip 
home.  I  kept  thinking  about  the  new  nuclear 
world  I  had  glimpsed  In  Nebraska.  Wyo- 
ming,  and  Colorado 

Graphically.  Dr.  Edward  N  Teller  described 
It  when  he  said,  "The  world  In  which  we  live 
today  will  disappear,  and  tomorrow  will  be 
unimaginably  t)etter  or  very  much  worse. 
Whether  the  great  dream  of  a  free  society 
composed  of  Individuals  who  can  be  Individ- 
uals and  who  are  free,  whether  this  dream 
will  survive,  this  Is  up  to  us." 

In  the  Soviet  empire,  people  have  no  free 
choice. 

In  the  free  world,  lU  exercise  Is  our  priv- 
ilege and  agonizing  problem. 

Who  will  prevail  among  us? 

Lord  Bertrand  Russell  says.  "Rather  Red 
than  dead."  Gen.  Thomas  8.  Power,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  SAC,  says.  "Rather  dead 
than  Red  " 

At  home  In  my  own  room.  Sunday  evening, 
I  felt  tired  but  serene.  By  the  time  the  plane 
had  landed  at  IdlewUd  International  Airport 
In  New  York,  I  had  chosen  to  go  along  with 
General  Power  and  all  like-minded  Ameri- 
cans and.  like  Betty  Deare.  I  had  quit  think- 
ing fearful  thoughts. 

In  the  dark  at  t)edtlme,  I  said  an  old  prayer 
with  new  faith  and  understanding: 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Then  I  prayed  for  loved  ones,  for  all  men 
and  women  In  our  Armed  Forces,  and  went 
to  sleep,  gratefully  aware  that  up  In  aero- 
space,  SAC    was   wide   awake. 

(Military  strength  for  war  becomes  political 
strength  for  peace  when  It  Is  supported  by 
the  sum  total  of  every  deterrent  Inherent  In 
a  strong  and  united  nation.  For  deterrence 
Is  more  than  bombs  and  missiles  and  tanks 
and  armies.  Deterrence  Is  a  sound  economy 
and  prosperous  Industry.  Deterrence  is 
scientific  progress  and  good  schools.  Deter- 
rence is  adequate  civil  defense  and  a  stable 
professional  military  force.  Most  of  all.  de- 
terrence is  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  prevent  and,  if  necessary,  to  fight 
and  win  any  kind  of  war,  whether  hot  or 
cold,  big  or  small.  So  long  as  our  citizens 
show  such  determination  with  both  words 
and  deeds,  I  am  confident  that  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  will  accomplish  Its  primary 
mission — to  help  preserve  an  honorable  peace 
for  this  Nation  and  for  all  other  nations  in 
the  free  world. — Thomas  S.  Power,  General, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  commander  in  chief,  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  ) 
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THE  COST  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent in  Ravenna,  Ohio,  pointing  out 


an  experience  that  she  had  in  the  pur- 
chase of  drugs.  Her  husband  had 
worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  a  period  of  42  years.  He  was  forced 
to  retire  because  of  an  asthmatic  con- 
dition. Treating  her  husband  was  a  Dr. 
Tucker,  of  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio.  He  pro- 
vided her  husband  with  a  drug  at  a  cost 
of  M  for  2  ounces.  The  drug  had  a 
curative  effect  on  her  husband.  Then 
the  doctor  died.  The  administrator  of 
the  doctor's  estate  sold  the  prescription 
to  an  Illinois  drug  company,  the  North- 
field  Laboratories  of  Northfield,  111.  Her 
husband  again  being  in  need  of  the 
medicine,  contacted  the  residence  of  the 
former  doctor  at  Mount  Gilead,  and  was 
told  that  the  prescription  had  been  sold. 
In  the  letter  the  writer  of  the  letter  says 
that  when  she  bought  the  drug  from  the 
former  doctor,  she  had  paid  $4  for  2 
ounces.  After  the  prescription  had  been 
sold  to  the  drug  company,  she  had  to 
pay  $15  for  2  ounces,  at  another  drug- 
store. She  asks  that  this  matter  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  mention  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ravenna.  Ohio.  April  26,   1961. 
Hon.  Frank  Lausche, 
U.S.  Senator.  State  of  Ohio. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  registering  this  complaint 
to  you  hoping  you  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee  appointed  for  investigation 
of  medical  costs.  It  may  not  do  any  good 
but  if  we  don't  make  such  cases  known,  how 
are  people  in  our  circumstances  ever  going 
to  be  able  to  have  medical  care. 

Five  years  ago  my  husband  had  to  retire 
after  42  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
In  Cleveland  due  to  an  asthma  and  heart 
condition.  As  you  know  railroad  pensions 
are  very  meager  for  the  percentage  we  paid 
in  over  the  years.  We  had  been  taking  him 
to  an  asthma  clinic  in  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio, 
which  was  run  by  Dr.  Tucker  and  Dr.  Robin- 
son. A  year  ago  Dr.  Robinson  had  a  heart 
attack  and  passed  away  and  about  2  weeks 
later  Dr.  Tucker  was  killed  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent. So  we  could  not  get  the  medicine  any 
longer  and  we  were  much  concerned  as  It  was 
the  only  medicine  that  gave  Mr.  Beery  relief 
when  he  would  have  his  very  serious  attacks. 

A  few  months  ago  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  doctor's  estate  telling  us  the  pre- 
scription had  been  sold  to  a  Northfield  Lab- 
oratories in  Northfield,  III.  If  we  would 
send  in  the  card  with  o\ir  doctor's  name  they 
would  get  in  contact  with  him  and  the 
medicine  would  be  available  to  us  a^ain. 

Last  week  Clark's  Drugstore  in  Ravenna 
called  us  that  the  prescription  was  ready 
for  us.  When  we  bought  the  medicine  from 
Dr.  Tucker  It  cost  us  $4  for  2  ounces  but  at 
Clark's  Drugstore  It  cost  $15  for  2  ounces. 
We  paid  for  It  but  only  because  Mr.  Beery 
does  need  It  so  badly  but  It  Is  just  too  ex- 
pensive at  this  rate  for  our  p>enslon  income. 
To  us  It  seems  uncalled  for  because  the  same 
medicine  has  been  in  use  for  years.  It  en- 
tailed no  research  or  production  of  any  new 
drug. 

We  folks  need  medical  help  as  well  as  i>©o- 
ple  with  higher  Incomes  but  how  can  we 
have  it  when  things  like  this  are  going  on? 
I  am  registering  with  you  a  vigorous  protest 
against  such  practices. 

Mr.  Lausche,  I  can  easily  see  how  such 
revolts  as  Laos,  Cuba,  and  the  many  others 


can  happen  In  oiu-  United  States  with  the 
extreme  pressures  on  the  small-income  peo- 
ple from  the  exorbitant  taxes  collected  from 
us  and  used  in  such  extravagance;  unneces- 
sary exorbitant  medical  costs,  terrific  high 
costs  of  food  and  clothing,  etc.  From  read- 
ing Utters  being  sent  to  editors  of  news- 
papers; hearing  the  attitudes  expressed  in 
the  various  clubs  and  church  meetings  I 
a. tend;  In  the  comments  among  our  friends 
and  my  fellow  employees;  strikes  we  are 
having  all  over;  and  the  Increase  In  small 
and  large  thefts;  from  all  these  I  can  see 
the  very  beginnings  of  just  such  rebellion 
In  the  United  States. 

The  pressures  brought  by  the  wealthy  peo- 
ple on  the  lower  salaried  peoples  have 
brought  downfall  of  great  nations  all 
through  history  and  it  could  be  the  near 
future  destiny  of  the  United  States,  which, 
I  am  sure,  few  of  us  want  to  see. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  only  quick  action  by 
our  elected  Government  officials  to  alleviate 
such  pressures  and  wasteful  use  of  collected 
taxes  can  avoid  terrible  troubles  In  the 
United  States  already  beginning  to  broil. 
Wasteful  use  of  our  tax  money  in  the  extrav- 
agant parties  being  given  by  the  Kennedys 
and  many  other  Instances  of  unnecessary 
waste  completely  detrimental  to  the  mental 
attitudes  and  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  who 
can  scarcely  survive  financially  and  pay  the 
heavy  taxes  collected  from  them. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  OUTLINES  PRO- 
GRAM TO  COMBAT  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  con- 
tains an  article  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, which  I  consider  to  be  of 
great  significance. 

The  article  describes  the  effects  of 
so-called  juvenile  delinquency  on  many 
parts  of  our  country,  and  then  explains 
how  this  terrible  malady  is  being  effec- 
tively combated  by  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  Another 
Hoover — former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  for  25  years  has  exerted  his 
great  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Boys' 
Clubs  movement — recently  estimated 
that  there  is  a  minimum  need  in  the 
United  States  for  1,000  Boys'  Clubs  serv- 
ing 1  million  youngsters.  At  present 
575  clubs  are  serving  about  600,000  boys. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

These  Fighters  Against  Youth  Crime  Need 
Your   Help 

(By  John  Edgar  Hoover) 
(The  appalling  Increase  In  youthful  crime 
Is  a  symptom  of  a  much  larger  problem :  a 
growing  moral  decay  that  affects  us  all.  Here, 
the  dean  of  American  crime  fighters  specifies 
the  steps  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  great  nation.) 

This  Nation  is  hurtling  toward  a  frightful 
Internal  crisis  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  have  already  reached  a  crossroads  we  have 
been  heading  for  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II;  and  that  If  we  fall  to  admit 
the  deadly  nature  of  this  crisis  and  to  meet 
It  quickly  and  aggressively,  we  will  pay  with 
the  life  of  our  Republic. 

The  crisis  manifests  Itself  In  what  some 
call  juvenile  delinquency,  and  what  I  call 
youthful  criminality,  for  that  Is  what  it  Is. 


I  refer  to  the  vicious  acts  of  vandalism,  wan- 
ton brutality  and  mounting  savagery  which 
typify  today's  arrogant  teenage  gangs. 

One  night  last  summer,  five  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  18  viciously  attacked 
two  families  In  a  Chicago  park.  After  beat- 
ing both  husbands  senseless  with  baseball 
bats,  stabbing  them  with  switchblade  knives, 
and  robbing  them,  these  five  terrorists  turned 
upon  the  two  pregnant  mothers  and  brutally 
raped  them  while  the  two  3  Va -year-old  chil- 
dren of  one  mother  watched,  weeping  and 
horrified. 

"They  held  a  knife  at  my  throat  and 
threatened  to  kill  my  two  little  children  If 
I  resisted,"  one  of  the  women  said.  "We 
pleaded  with  them,  but  they  paid  no  at- 
tention." 

Convicted  of  rai>e  and  assault  each  of  the 
five  young  thugs  received  65-year  sentences. 
The  sentencing  judge  recommended  that  the 
youths  never  be  paroled. 

Tragically,  similar  acts  of  brutal  violence 
are  perpetrated  daily  across  the  country 
by  rampaging  teenage  criminals.  Blaz- 
ing headlines  of  murder,  sadism,  and  gang 
warfare  toll  the  depredations  of  youthful 
criminals.  An  18-year-old  California  art 
student  obtained  money  to  purchase  books 
by  robbing  elderly  people.  Known  as  the 
"mugger  bandit,"  he  committed  six  vicious 
attacks  on  elderly  victims  which  netted  him 
$70.  Two  of  the  victims,  both  elderly  men. 
subsequently  died  as  the  result  of  the  vio- 
lent assaults.  In  describing  his  actions,  the 
youth  commented.  "I  picked  on  old  men  be- 
cause they  could  not  fight  back." 

Today  youthful  offenders  account  for  one- 
half  of  the  burglary  and  larceny  arrests  in 
this  country  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
arrests  for  automobile  thefts.  And  their 
rate  of  participation  in  more  serious 
crimes — assault,  robbery,  rape,  murder — 
is  steadily  rising. 

If  we  are  to  continue  living  In  a  free  and 
decent  society,  we  must  do  much  more  than 
halt  this  trend;  we  must  reverse  it.  Pre- 
occupied with  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  we  seem  to  have  lost  touch  with  our 
basic  traditions — work.  dtscipUne,  duty, 
honor.  But  if  this  Nation  is  to  survive,  we 
must  give  our  youngsters  more  chance  to 
know  and  revere  the  spiritual  concepts 
which   are  the  real  sinews  of  greatness. 

We  can  help  them  best  by  committing 
oiu-selves  unreservedly  to  a  battle  that  an 
all-too-small  vanguard  of  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans has  been  fighting  for  us  for  years — 
the  professional  leaders  and  part-time  volun- 
teer workers  of  such  groups  as  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts, 
YMCA  and  YWCA,  Police  Athletic  Leagues, 
and  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  youth 
organizations.  The  results  these  groups 
achieve  continually  reaffirm  my  faith  in  the 
strength  and  appeal  of  the  American  Idea, 
and  my  conviction  that  American  youth,  If 
given  the  opportunity,  will  eagerly  accept 
honorable  challenge. 

Here  are  some  heartening  examples: 
During  the  8  years  following  World  War  n 
there  was  a  61 -percent  Increase  in  juvenile 
crime  in  Louis%-iUe,  Ky.  But  during  the  same 
period  there  was  a  52 -percent  decrease  in  one 
of  Louisville's  poorest,  toughest  areas.  No 
new  Industry  moved  Into  this  neighborhood 
to  upgrade  Incomes;  there  was  no  decrease  in 
the  youth  population:  housing  conditions 
were  not  Improved.  One  thing  happened: 
a  Boys'  Club  was  established  there. 

Within  5  years  after  a  Boys'  Club  was 
organized  In  a  dellnquency-rldden  area  of 
Schenectady,  NY.,  there  was  an  80-percent 
decrease  In  youthful  crime  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Results  like  these  can  be  found 
In  many  of  the  383  cities  where  575  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America  serve  600,000  lads. 

The  formula  is  simple.  It  consists  of  a 
genuine,  active  adult  Interest  in  youth:  a 
deep  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  Indivi- 
dual   boy    and    girl,    tempered    with    rigid. 
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tough-minded  adherence  to  the  legal  and 
moral  principles  which  axe  the  cornerstones 
of  any  decent  society;  and.  above  all,  an  un- 
wavering faith  In  our  youth,  and  Job-like 
patience  In  helping  every  youngster  realize 
the  best  that  Is  In  him. 

This  formula  has  worked  countless  times. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II  one  neighbor- 
hood Just  west  of  Chicago's  Loop  was  vir- 
tually an  armed  camp,  torn  by  bloody  Juve- 
nile gang  wars.  The  streets  were  not  safe 
for  women,  night  or  day;  children  could  not 
be  sent  to  the  grocery  store  with  cash. 

For  10  years  various  social  agencies  tried 
to  deal  with  these  gangs  with  little  success. 
Then.  In  1355,  a  young  Boys'  Club  ?xtenslon 
worker  whom  we  shall  call  Richard  West  be- 
gan hanging  about  the  pool  halls  and  candy 
stores  where  the  dominant,  most  vicious 
gang  met.  For  months  he  studied  the  boys, 
listened  to  them,  tried  to  talk  with  them. 
It  wasn't  easy.  These  boys  came  from 
homes  fllled  with  fearful  frictions.  Most  had 
quit  school.  The  gang  was  their  refuge  from 
the  hostile  world  around   them. 

Rebuffed  and  threatened  time  and  again. 
West  doggedly  shadowed  the  gang.  When 
members  were  arrested,  he  would  appvear  in 
coiiTt  with  them  and  speak  In  their  behalf. 
He  made  the  gang  aware  that  arresting 
officers  and  Judges  listened  to  him.  He  was 
on  call  day  and  night  for  advice  and  what- 
ever help  he  could  provide. 

Finally,  one  by  one.  gang  members  began 
coming  to  him  with  their  problems.  They 
found  he  coiUd  arrange  loans  when  there  was 
serious  need — medical  or  dental  problems, 
lack  of  food  In  the  home.  West  kept  watch- 
intj.  waiting  for  a  display  of  interest  he  could 
seize  on  as  a  foundation  for  launching  these 
youngsters  Into  productive  lives.  Then  he 
found  it.  Several  times  each  week  they 
would  w^ander  to  a  nearby  high  school  to 
watch  In  absorbed  silence  as  an  ROTO  unit 
performed  military  drill.  Talking  with  the 
boys.  West  found  they  had  deep  respect  for 
the  kind  of  discipline  which  could  produce 
precision  drill.  Here  was  a  chance  to  get 
them  active  In  a  field  In  which  they  could 
win  what  they  needed  and  wanted  most  des- 
perately and  had  never  had — adult  support 
and  praise. 

From  Government  surplus  West  obtained 
Army  imlforms  Combat  helmets  were 
painted  bright  blue  and  white.  Drums  and 
bugles  were  provided.  The  boys  learned  fast. 
As  a  gang  this  group  had  flourished  under 
Iron  discipline.  Now  the  same  discipline 
drove  them  toward  perfection  in  military 
drill.  Interest  in  gang  feuds  and  hoodlum- 
Ism  faded.  They  concentrated  on  mastering 
the  fast,  tricky  cadences  of  the  drill  reper- 
toire. Soon  they  were  taking  part  in  civic 
parades,  performing  at  sports  events,  and  on 
television. 

Their  success  as  a  drill  team  fired  the 
imagination  of  rival  gangs.  Before  long  the 
drill  teams  in  this  area  Included  more  than 
400  youngsters  who  had  once  belonged  to 
17  different  gangs.  A  Boys'  Club  was  built 
in  the  center  of  the  area.  Here  boys  worked 
off  excess  energy  In  all  kinds  of  sports  and 
discovered  new  interests  in  handicrafts, 
science,  photography,  and  drama.  Gang 
structures  disintegrated.  Boys'  Club  work- 
ers stayed  in  close  touch  with  parents,  kept 
pointing  to  the  worth  and  potentialities  of 
their  sons,  awakened  parental  enthusiasm 
for  the  boys. 

As  a  result  of  concerted  adult  direction 
and  encoiu'agement,  many  of  these  boys  re- 
turned to  high  school;  others  found  Jobs  and 
completed  their  high  school  requirements 
during  evenings  in  the  Boys'  Club  library. 

Today  this  Boys'  Club  thrives  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  1,000.  This  area, 
5  years  ago  a  spawning  ground  for  big-time 
crime,  is  now  a  respectable  neighborhood 
whose  citizens  can  walk  the  streets  un- 
afraid, with  pride  In  their  children  and  hope 
for  the  future. 


Some  communities  have  done  much  to 
combat  youthful  criminality  through  whole- 
some recreational  programs  for  their  chil- 
dren. Great  progress  is  being  made  In  areaa 
where  men  and  women  care  enough  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  Seven  years 
ago,  the  vast  Surrey  Lane  area  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  faced  with  a  growing  Juvenile  crime 
problem,  did  not  have  a  single  park  or  com- 
munity center.  Parents  and  youngsters  of 
Surrey  Lane  went  into  action.  With  great 
effort  and  hard  work  they  converted  a  tract 
of  land,  once  a  swamp,  into  a  recreational 
area  covering  31  acres.  They  raised  money, 
cleared  the  land,  built  roads  and  constructed 
recreational  facilities.  And  they  did  it  as  a 
family  project — father  and  son.  mother  and 
daughter,  young  and  old  alike,  united  in  the 
common  endeavor.  Today,  with  over  2,000 
youtlis  participating  in  recreational  activi- 
ties, Surrey  Lane's  Juvenile  crime  rate  Is  prac- 
tically nil.  Last  year,  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  honored  Surrey 
Lane  with  the  Nation's  first  place  award  for 
a  community  program. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement,  too,  has  proved 
that  when  a  worthy  challenge  Is  promoted 
among  youngsters,  it  takes.  In  one  year  the 
crime  rate  in  East  Harlem  was  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  section  of  New 
York  City.  Youthful  gangs  kept  the  64- 
square-block  area  In  terror.  Scouters  moved 
In.  First  they  sold  scouting  to  the  ruler  of 
the  ruling  gang,  an  18-year-old  whom  police 
suspected  of  organizing  the  gang  wars  which 
racked  the  conamunlty.  Boon  that  gang — 11 
boys — was  a  Scout  troop,  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  helping  people  instead  of  hurt- 
ing them. 

More  than  150  police  departments  in  the 
United  States  now  sponsor  Boy  Scout  units, 
with  some  police  officers  serving  as  Scout 
leaders.  We  In  the  FBI  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  50  percent  of  our  FBI  agents 
are  former  Boy  Scouts. 

In  no  Instance  have  the  Boys'  Clube  of 
American  or  Boy  Scouts  designed  special  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  p>roblem  boys.  They 
have  succeeded  simply  by  providing  adult 
friendship,  guidance,  worthy  challenge,  a 
desire  for  the  rewards  of  disciplined  living. 
Their  achievements  are  a  monument  to  the 
Intrinsic  worth  of  our  youngsters,  and  a 
powerful  lesson  for  us  all. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  every  one  of  us 
understood  the  deadly  natxire  of  the  sickness 
in  our  society  and  went  to  work  on  the  cure. 
Each  one  of  us  must  help  turn  back  the  tide 
of  moral  laxity  and  public  apathy  which 
threatens  xis.  Our  youth  movements  have 
proved  It  can  be  done.  We  must  get  inter- 
ested in  o\ir  children  again — In  what  they 
read,  see,  hear  and  do. 

And  we  must  get  tough  with  ourselves. 
We  must  stop  governing  our  lives  by  expedi- 
ency.   Nothing  Ic  so  Infectious  as  example. 

We  must  measure  our  every  act  by  the 
same  single,  simple,  stringent  criterion  that 
made  us  a  great  nation:   "Is  it  right?" 


IMPROPER   CONFINEMENT   AND 
TRIAL  OP  MOISE  TSHOMBE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
pose  as  an  expert  on  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  rapidly  emerging  nations  in  Africa. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  do  not  know  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  claims  of  the 
many  factions  which  are  now  contending 
in  the  Congo.  Certainly  I  do  not  under- 
take to  refute  any  charges  of  criminal 
acts  which  have  been  laid  against  Moise 
Tshombe,  who  is  now  being  detained 
against  his  will  after  having  left  his  own 
domain  under  a  pledge  of  safe  conduct 
which  was,  at  least  impliedly,  supported 
by  the  United  Nations. 


Mr.  Tshombe  may  be  guilty  not  only 
of  all  the  crimes  with  which  he  has  been 
charged,  but  also  of  those  recorded  in  the 
Decalogue.  However,  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  generally  accepted  sense  of  f air- 
play to  resort  to  palpably  dishonorable 
means  to  trap  even  a  criminal.  In  my 
opinion,  as  a  practical  matter,  if  this 
man  is  tried,  after  having  been  seized 
while  operating  under  a  pledge  that  he 
would  not  be  molested,  the  usefulness  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  destroyed 
from  this  day  hence  ever  to  settle  by 
negotiations  issues  between  groups  with- 
in any  of  the  newly  emerging  countries 
or  to  settle  any  controversies  between 
any  of  the  smaller  nations  of  the  earth. 

What  sane  person  would  leave  his  own 
domain  to  go  to  an  area  where  he  knew 
he  would  be  surrounded  by  enemies  if  he 
could  not  trust  a  pledge  of  safe  conduct 
which  was  extended  to  him?  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  action  can  have  the  most 
far-reaching  consequences  on  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  United  Nations,  just 
when  that  organization  was  showing 
some  small  promise  of  being  a  real  factor 
in  achieving  world  peace.  Furthermore, 
I  believe  that  if  no  protest  is  lodged  by 
the  United  Nations,  it  will  be  construed 
as  a  policy  of  that  body  of  refusing  to 
supE>ort  that  sense  of  honor  Inherent  in 
men,  and  as  an  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  end  justifies  the  means  In 
all  cases. 

I  have  not  heard  this  conduct  con- 
demned by  our  great  metropolitan  press, 
which  so  often  poses  as  the  keeper  of 
the  character  and  the  honor  of  the  world. 
They  often  speak  of  due  process  of  law, 
but  I  have  not  heard  that  any  of  them 
has  undertaken  to  criticize  the  violation 
of  solemn  promises  that  resulted  in  this 
man's  seizure  while  under  the  white  flag. 

Tshombe  may  be  so  guilty  that  the 
United  Nations  should  organize  a  mili- 
tary force  and  send  it  into  his  capital  to 
arrest  him  and  try  him  for  his  crimes; 
but  if  the  United  Nations  approves  of  a 
procedure  of  luring  any  man  from  his 
own  bailiwick  under  a  pledge  of  safe 
conduct,  and  then  arresting,  trying,  and 
executing  him,  it  will  be  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  world  that  the  United 
Nations  can  negotiate  and  keep  the  peace 
by  settlement  of  differences. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georela  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  taking  exception  to 
the  reported  method  in  which  Tshombe 
was  induced  to  move  from  circles  where 
he  was  among  friends  to  enter  into  a 
land  where  he  was  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, under  the  proml.se  that  he  would 
be  given  protection  in  his  travels;  and 
that  then,  when  he  got  there,  he  was 
seized  and  is  now  to  be  tried  for  high 
crime. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  country.  I  cannot  help 
feclin,?  that  this  action  goes  much 
further  than  those  who  have  dealt  with 
It  have  considered.  It  goes  to  the  very 
life  of  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  United  Nations  had 
to  do  with  tlie  arrsingements  for  the  con- 
ference, but  they  have  been,  at  least  im- 
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pliedly,  claiming  to  settle  the  differences 
in  the  Congo  by  negotiation  instead  of 
by  arms. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  get  those 
who  have  differing  opinions  and  con- 
flicts of  interest  in  the  new  countries, 
and  indeed  between  the  new  countries 
and  the  old  countries,  to  sit  down  around 
a  table  and  undertake  to  talk  over  their 
diflBcultles  instead  of  fighting  them  out, 
if  a  man  is  faced  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  he  may  suffer  the  fate  of 
Tshombe  if  he  leaves  his  own  domain 
to  sit  at  a  conference  table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  express  my  con- 
currence with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
If  conferences  are  to  be  had  and  differ- 
ences to  be  settled,  the  very  foundation 
of  their  success  requires  that  when  the 
participants  come  to  confer,  they  shall 
be  protected  against  the  use  of  the  power 
of  the  area  into  which  they  have  come, 
and  that  they  not  be  subjected  to  an 
abuse  of  promises  when  safe  conduct 
has  been  assured. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  add  my  concurrence 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  My  recollection  goes  back  to 
the  later  days  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion of  1956  and  1957,  when  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  revolution  sought  sanc- 
tuary and  haven  in  one  of  the  neutral 
Embassies  located  in  Budapest.  He 
was  induced  to  leave  that  Embassy  on 
the  promise  of  the  Communist  leaders 
that  if  he  joined  in  the  conference  and 
the  effort  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  the  revolutionaries  and  their 
opponents,  he  would  be  given  safe  con- 
duct. He  was  promptly  taken  into  cus- 
tody. My  recollection  is  that  he  was 
removed  to  a  prison  and  eventually  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  It  is  my  fur- 
ther recollection  that  he  was  actually 
executed. 

We  can  expect  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  forces  and  of  the 
Communist  government;  but  to  have  the 
United  Nations  suffer  an  incident  such 
as  that  just  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  to  reduce  the  United 
Nations  to  a  level  of  which  it  is  not 
deserving. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  raised  vei-y  properly  an  im- 
portant question.  I  think  a  distinction 
can  be  made  between  the  power  and  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo,  and 
the  power  of  Mr.  Kasavubu,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  regime  which  arrested  Mr. 
Tshombe. 

As  I  understand,  the  United  Nations  is 
In  the  Congo  to  preserve  i>eace  and  or- 
der, and  to  assist  the  states  and  factions 
In  the  Congo  to  establish  a  government 
of   their   choice.     The   United   Nations 


representatives     did     not     arrest     Mr. 
Tshombe. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct 
when  he  says  that  it  is  unthinlcable  that 
a  leader  should  be  asked  to  negotiate 
under  a  pledge  of  safe  conduct  and  then 
be  arrested  and  held  in  custody  when  he 
did  not  agree  with  those  who  invited 
him. 

I  doubt  that  the  United  Nations  forces 
have  authority  to  order  the  release  of 
Tshombe.  However,  the  United  Nations 
could  exercise  the  same  kind  of  concera 
about  the  arrest  of  Tshombe  that  it  ex- 
ercised about  the  an-est  of  Lumumba.  A 
resolution  providing  for  an  inquiry  and 
investigation  of  the  arrest  of  Lumumba 
was  adopted  in  the  United  Nations. 
And  after  Lumumba  was  killed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  the  facts  surrounding 
his  death  be  investigated  was  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. To  date,  I  have  not  seen  any  evi- 
dence of  concern  by  the  United  Nations 
about  the  arrest  of  Tshombe — and  in 
saying  this,  we  do  not  pass  on  the  merits 
of  his  position — we  are  talking  about  the 
method  of  his  seizure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  expressly  disclaimed 
any  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  is- 
sues under  discussion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  question  is  one  of 
law  and  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  As  I  recall,  Lumumba 
was  not  arrested  when  he  was  under  a 
pledge  of  safe  conduct  from  those  who 
seized  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  usual,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  brought  up  a 
matter  which  is  most  important;  and  it 
should  worry  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  freedom. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  However, 
he  knows  a  great  deal  about  our  foreign 
relations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  wish  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that  a  man  who  has 
a  high  position  with  the  United  Nations 
in  that  area  of  the  world,  at  an  informal 
luncheon  the  other  day  expressed  his 
grave  concern  about  that  proceeding.  He 
said  that  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Kasavubu 
did  represent  his  government;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tshombe  was 
there  as  a  guest.  And  he  did  not  see 
how,  under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
Tshombe  could  be  arrested. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that 
point  has  not  heretofore  been  brought 
out. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  not  only  because  of 
my  great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia;  but  also,  because  of  what  I 
know  about  the  situation,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  which  I  firmly  believe,  I  am 
much  concerned  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georiga  for  bringing  up  tliis  important 
matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  wish  to  say  that  I.  too,  was 
very  much  disturbed  and  concerned 
when  I  read  of  the  proceeding  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  referred. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  re- 
ferred to  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
United  Nations  brought  together  the 
representatives  of  certain  nations,  in  an 
attempt  to  overcome  their  differences 
and  reach  an  arrangement  whereby  they 
could  Uve  together.  If,  in  connection 
with  such  an  arrangement,  one  man  is 
p>ermitted  to  arrest  his  enemies  and  put 
them  on  trial  or  put  them  before  firing 
squads,  once  that  is  permitted  to  hap- 
pen, then,  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  theie  would  seem  to  be  no 
prospect  that  nations  would  in  the 
future  listen  and  respond  favorably 
when  they  were  asked  to  meet  for  a  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  raised  a  very  fundamental  question. 
If  it  is  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
arrested  when  he  comes,  as  the  head  of 
his  nation  or  as  the  head  of  a  group,  or 
in  any  other  capacity,  to  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  nations  or  groups 
to  discuss  an  effort  to  end  a  conflict,  no 
one  will  in  the  future  attend  such  con- 
ferences. They  will  think  too  much  of 
their  skin,  to  do  that. 

As  I  understand,  the  meeting  was  en- 
couraged by  the  United  Nations  and  by 
our  Government.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  correct  when  he  says  we  should  take 
an  interest  in  this  matter. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  will  take  an  in- 
terest in  it,  because,  like  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  have  always  been  a 
great  supporter  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  if  the  United  Nations  allows  such 
a  precedent  to  be  set,  I  fear  it  will  be 
discouraging  for  future  negotiations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

So  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  performed  a  great  service,  I 
believe,  by  bringing  up  this  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  if  one  were 
to  fire  on  a  white  flag  of  truce,  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  another  flag  of 
truce  would  be  sent  forward,  in  an  effort 
to  conduct  peaceful  negotiations.  A  flag 
of  truce  has  generally  been  recognized 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  immunity  from 
attack,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a 
peaceable  solution  to  issues  between  na- 
tions, or  between  nations  and  rebels,  or 
even  between  the  forces  of  law  and  out- 
laws. In  this  case,  the  flag  of  immunity 
is  being  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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EXECurrvE  session 


u 


Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ex- 
ecutive business. 


AMBASSADOR  TO  IRAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  JuUus  C. 
Holmes,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plempotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Iran. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  there 
will  be  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Julius  C.  Holmes,  of  Kansas, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordmar^'  and 
PlenipotentiaiT  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Iran,  and  that  tune  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senate  has  au- 
tomatically Kone  into  executive  session. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  wish  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment now  on  several  a-spects  of  the  pri- 
vate transactions  involving  Mr.  Holmes 
which  were  dwelt  on  extensively  during 
the  discussion  on  this  floor  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Statements  were  made  to  indicate  that 
Mr.  Holmes  sought  to  escape  the  penalty 
on  technicalities  and  did  not,  as  he  had 
testified,  seek  a  trial  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  the  court 
records  following  Mr.  Holmes'  indict- 
ment. The  facts  are  that  the  day  the 
indictments  were  returned,  February  23, 
1954,  Mr.  Holmes  was  most  anxious  for 
prompt  disposition  of  the  matter.  His 
counsel  suggested  the  date  of  May  15, 
1954,  as  a  trial  date. 

According  to  the  court  records,  coun- 
sel for  the  Government  objected,  but  the 
court,  at  Mr.  Holmes'  insistence,  set  the 
date  for  May  17. 

Counsel  for  the  Government  subse- 
quently sought  to  postpone  this  date. 
That  resulted  in  Mr.  Holmes'  counsel 
bringing  a  motion  before  the  court  on 
April  30  which  requested  that  the  court 
order  the  case  set  for  trial  on  May  17; 
or.  if  the  other  defendants  were  not 
ready,  sever  the  case  as  to  Mr.  Holmes' 
rights,  guaranteed  by  the  sixth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  This  was  in 
order  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Holmes  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial. 

The  Government  opposed  this  motion, 
on  the  representation  of  Government 
attorneys  that  they  could  not  be  ready 
and  that  severance  of  the  case  was  not 
practicable.  Therefore,  court  denied  the 
motion. 


At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Holmes'  affidavit  dated  April 
30,  1954,  more  than  6  months  prior  to 
eventual  dismissal: 

I  appeared  personally  at  the  arraignment 
and  opening  of  the  Indictments  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1954,  when  my  counsel  requested  the 
setting  of  a  date  for  trial  at  the  earliest  poe- 
sible  time.  Chief  Judge  Laws  set  May  17, 
1954,  as  the  trial  date. 

Because  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  estab- 
lish my  Innocence  of  the  charge  made  against 
me  before  I  will  be  able  to  resume  my  career 
In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States, 
a  trial  at  the  earliest  possible  date  Is  essen- 
tial to  avoid  further  irreparable  Injury  to 
me.  In  addition,  I  have  been  advised  by 
competent  oflBclals  in  the  Department  of 
State  that  they  consider  It  Important  to 
have  my  status  determined  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Holmes'  motion,  dated  30  April  1954: 

The  defendant  Julius  C.  Holmes  relies  on 
the  right  guaranteed  by  the  sixth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  in  all  crim- 
inal prosectlons  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  Indictment  was  re- 
turned on  April  23,  1953,  the  Government 
cannot  In  good  faith  maintain  that  It  is  not 
as  yet  prepared  to  try  the  case.  Indeed,  If 
13  months  after  the  return  of  the  Indict- 
ment the  Government  Is  still  not  prepared 
to  try  the  case,  the  case  should  be  dismissed. 

It  Is  recognized  that  this  Is  a  case  Involv- 
ing multiple  defendants,  and  If  any  of  the 
defendants  In  this  case  has  reason  not  to 
desire  a  trial  thereof  during  the  current 
April  term,  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
defendant  Julius  C.  Holmes  to  a  speedy  trial 
should  not  be  prejudiced  thereby,  and  the 
case  should  be  severed  as  to  him.  and  the 
case  as  so  severed  promptly  tried. 

Wherefore,  the  defendant  Julius  C.  Holmes 
prays  that  this  court  make  and  enter  an 
order: 

1.  Setting  this  case  for  trial  on  May  17. 
1954,  or  as  soon  thereafter  In  the  current 
April  term  as  shall  be  convenient  to  the 
court;  or 

2.  In  the  event  any  of  the  defendants 
herein  does  not  desire  a  trial  during  the  cur- 
rent April  term,  severing  the  case  as  to  the 
defendant  Julius  C.  Holmes  and  setting  such 
case  as  so  severed  for  trial  on  May  17,  1954, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  during  the  current 
April  term  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  18,  1954,  Mr. 
Casey  and  Mr.  Klein  moved  to  dismiss 
the  indictments  on  claims  of  insufficiency 
and  immunity. 

Mr.  Holmes  declined  to  participate  In 
these  motions  because,  as  he  stated  at 
the  time — and  repeated  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — that  he  did  not  want  to 
jeopardize  his  opportunity  for  a  prompt 
disposition  on  the  merits;  and  he  did  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  want  to  avail 
himself  of  what  might  be  considered  a 
technical  defense  to  these  unwarranted 
charges. 

I  state  these  facts  at  some  length  to 
present  Mr.  Holmes'  attitude  toward  the 
trial  of  these  actions. 

Mr.  Phleger,  legal  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  had  this  to  say  regard- 
ing Mr.  Holmes  in  the  memorandum 
dated  February  1,  1955: 

Subsequent  to  his  Indictment,  Holmes 
pressed  for  an  early  trial,  volunteered  to  and 
did  testify  before  a  grand  jury,  waiving 
immunity,  and  In  all  possible  ways  sought 
to  vindicate  himself. 


While  dealing  with  the  Phleger  opin- 
ion, may  I  Invite  tlie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  another  statement  made 
on  the  floor  last  week. 

A  sentence  quoted  was  attributed,  I  am 
sure  inadvertently,  to  Mr.  Phleger. 

As  quoted,  it  omitted  important  words 
which  showed  that  the  statement  was  not 
Mr.  Phleger's,  but  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Olney,  Assistant  Attorney  Greneral. 

I  also  quote  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Phleger  as  expressed  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  February  1955. 

Based  upon  my  examination  of  the  grand 
Jury  testimony  and  other  data — 

Which,  may  I  add,  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded the  Hoey  report — 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr  Holmes"  actions  in 
this  matter  do  not  render  him  unfit  to  be  a 
diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  Mr  Holmes  has  a 
record  of  long  and  valued  service  to  the 
United  States,  both  in  the  Foreign  Service 
and  In  the  Armed  Forces.  While  his  actions 
in  this  matter  subjected  him  to  an  indict- 
ment for  violation  of  law,  the  Indictment 
was  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  Government. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  quality  of  his  ac- 
tions should  not  detract  from  a  judgment 
that  on  the  basis  of  his  record  he  can  be 
expected  honorably  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  a  diplomatic  assignment. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  the  sole  shareholders  in  the 
American  Overseas  Tanker  Corp. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  also  in  several  statements  made  last 
week,  the  record  does  not  bear  this  out. 

Once  again,  I  refer  to  the  document 
on  page  34  of  the  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  lists  the  stockholders  as  of  June 
26,  1950. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  Tax  Court  opinion  referred  to 
last  Thursday. 

In  this  opinion,  the  Tax  Court  clear- 
ly recognizes  the  fact  that  there  were  a 
number  of  stockholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion. 

It  was  also  directly  stated  last  week 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  sell 
the  three  tankers  to  the  United  Tanker 
Corp.  even  before  title  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  associates. 

Apparently  a  good  deal  of  this  conten- 
tion was  based  on  the  memorandum  of 
January  19.  1948. 

This  memorandum  is  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  Hoey  committee.  A  care- 
ful examination  reveals  that  it  is  un- 
signed, and  contains  the  phrase  "Amer- 
ican Overseas  Tanker  is  willing  to 
consider  the  sale  to  United  Tanker." 

Much  is  also  made  of  the  letters  of 
January  24  exchanged  between  National 
Tanker  Corp.  and  United  Tanker. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  a  care- 
ful reading  of  these  letters  reveals  that 
they  contain  an  option  to  sell  and  are 
not  a  contract  of  sale,  as  was  stated  last 
week. 

I  should  like  to  make  several  addi- 
tional comments  on  the  so-called  three- 
tanker  transaction.  The  facts  as  to  the 
transaction  were  brought  out  fully  in  the 
Hoey  committee  report  and  in  the  hear- 
ings   which    preceded    it.      They    were 
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brought  out  in  the  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

We  have  now  again  in  the  record  of 
these  debates  the  contracts  under  which 
National  Tanker  gave  a  bareboat  char- 
ter on  its  three  ships  to  United  Tank- 
er, with  the  details  of  the  financing  ar- 
rangements and  the  option  to  United  to 
purchase  the  stock  of  National.  Noth- 
ing new  has  been  added  to  the  record  in 
these  debates. 

It  has  been  asserted  and  reasserted 
that  these  transactions  were  some  sort 
of  concealment  and  misrepresentation 
to  circumvent  the  law. 

On  the  question  of  concealment,  so  far 
as  this  transaction  is  concerned,  the  rec- 
ord is  clear  that  the  fact  that  Chinese 
Interests  were  supplying  substantially  all 
the  capital  behind  United  Tanker  was 
fully  disclosed  to  the  Maritime  Cc«nmis- 
sion.  I  read  a  paragraph  giving  the  facts 
on  this  into  the  record  last  Thursday. 

At  four  points  in  the  application  for 
the  tankers,  specific  and  accurate  state- 
ments were  made  about  details  of  the 
proposed  arranjiements. 

Next,  I  want  the  Record  to  include  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  Goertner,  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  dated  February  3,  1948. 

Mr.  Goertner  took  note  in  his  opinion 
that  all  the  class  A  stock  of  United  was 
held  by  China  Trading  &  Industrial 
Development  Corp.,  which  provides  sub- 
stantially all  the  capital  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

But  because  of  the  various  restrictions 
in  the  charter,  including  the  requirement 
that  the  majority  of  the  outstanding 
stock  shall  at  all  times  be  held  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  that  no 
person  sliall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a 
director  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Goertner  concluded: 

Thus  In  my  opinion  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  are  compUed  with 
by  the  United  Tanker  Corp.  and  the  corpora- 
tion must  be  considered  as  one  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  counsel 
for  the  Commission  administering  the 
law;  and  he  had  all  the  facts  before  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  of  course  a  com- 
plex transaction,  one  in  which  lawyers, 
or  Senators,  might  differ  from  Mr.  Goert- 
">er's  opinion. 

Now  the  Tax  Court  case  has  been  cited. 
Involving  the  profits  on  this  transaction, 
the  case  which  the  Stettinius  family  and 
other  stockholders  carried  to  the  Tax 
Court. 

The  lawyers  tell  me  what  the  Tax 
Court  really  did  here  was  hold  the  group 
of  26  stockholders  who  realized  a  profit 
on  the  National  shares  to  have  received 
dividends  in  this  amount  as  stockholders 
of  AOTC,  the  predecessor  corporation 
which  held  the  five  tankers. 

There  was  the  Meacham  case,  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  Government  for  the 
forfeiture  of  one  of  the  three  tankers 
on  the  grounds  which  have  been  men- 
tioned here — that  these  arrangements 
were  in  effect  a  transfer  to  foreign  regis- 
try in  violation  of  the  act. 

The  case  went  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  tlie  Fourth  Circuit,     Two 


of  the  judges  upheld  the  Government's 
contention. 

Let  me  emphasize,  this  was  not  a  crim- 
inal case.  Chief  Judge  Parker,  however, 
upheld  the  legality  of  the  transaction. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  some  of 
the  remarks  in  the  debate  the  other  day, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Judge 
Parker's  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Record  without  my  reading  it.  It  is  a 
somewhat  long  opinion  of  Judge  Parker, 
approving  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Holmes  and  by  Mr.  Holmes'  counsel.  If 
any  Senator  prefers  to  have  the  opinion 
read,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  think,  however,  that  United  was  from  the 
beginning  a  clUaen  of  the  United  SUtes 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

This  was  the  view  of  counsel  far  the  Com- 
mission who  had  the  facts  before  him.  It 
was  also  the  view  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  law  firms  of  the  country 
in  handling  matters  of  great  Importance  to 
the  clients  whom  they  represented;  and  I 
find  nothing  In  the  the  record  jpon  which 
to  base  a  contrary  conclusion. 

The  fact  that  Chinese  Interests  supplied 
the  capital  upon  which  United  operated  Is 
not  material,  and  I  think  It  equally  Irrele- 
vant that  the  class  A  stock,  held  by  the 
Chinese,  was  to  receive  nine-tenths  of  the 
profits  of  the  corporation,  whereiis  the  class 
B  stock,  held  by  citizens  of  the  Ucited  States, 
was  to  receive  one-tenth,  and  that  upon  dis- 
solution the  assets  were  to  be  divided  in  like 
proportion.  This  was  merely  giving  to  the 
class  A  stock  some  of  the  qualities  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  not  taking  the  control  of  the 
corporation  from  the  class  B  stock,  which 
represented  a  majority  of  the  vo:lng  power. 
It  is  the  control  of  the  corporation  which 
counts  under  the  statute,  not  the  Investment 
of  funds  or  the  right  to  earnings.  •  •  •  The 
majority  of  the  stock  of  United  was  at  aU 
times  in  cltlaens.  the  majority  of  the  voting 
power  was  in  citizens,  there  was  no  contract 
or  linderstandlng  by  which  the  majority  of 
the  voting  power  could  be  exerc-sed  In  be- 
half of  a  noncltlzen  and  control  Df  the  cor- 
poration was  not  conferred  upcn  or  per- 
nUtted  to  be  exercised  by  noncltlzens. 

At  all  times  the  control  of  the  corporation 
was  in  the  hands  of  Its  directors  who  were 
substantial  and  upjstandlng  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  owned  the  stock  by 
which  they  could  hold  themselves  in  office. 
The  fact  that  they  had  paid  an  Insignificant 
sum  for  the  stock  is  Immaterial;  for  the 
ownership  of  the  stock  gave  them  absolute 
control  of  the  corporation  which  any  court 
would  recognize  and  enforce. 

The  amount  paid  for  class  A  stock  was 
likewise  an  insignificant  amount  compared 
with  the  business  in  which  the  corporation 
was  engaged.  The  capital  upon  which  the 
corporation  was  operating  was  obtained  from 
loans;  and  there  is  nothing  In  the  statute  or 
its  history  to  Indicate  that  the  sor-  of  control 
which  a  creditor  has  over  his  debtor  would 
Bufflce  to  nullify  for  the  purposes  of  the 
statute  the  legal  control  inherent  In  stock 
ownership. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  nothing  In  the  record  to  Justify 
the  contention  that  the  stock  held  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  was  held  by  them  In 
trust  for  noncltlzens.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  is  that  the  c<«poraUon  xna  set  up 


for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  statute 
and  there  Is  nothing  to  justify  an  Inference 
that  U.S.  citizens  who  accepted  Its  stock 
were  engaged  In  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
law  or  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  I  find  nothing  In  the  record  to  justify 
a  finding  that  United  was  in  fact  dominated 
and  controlled  by  the  Chinese.  No  such  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  procured  or  furnished  funds  with 
which  the  corporation  operated  or  that  a 
nimiber  of  Chinese  were  employed  in  Its 
operations.  •   •   • 

So  far  as  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of 
the  corporation  was  concerned,  this  consisted 
for  the  greater  part  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  vessels  up)on  which  bareboat 
charters  were  held,  and  such  operation  and 
management  was  In  the  hands  of  Slellng  and 
Jarvls,  American  shipping  agents. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  United  was  a  citi- 
zen within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  case  could  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Government  settled 
the  suit 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     1  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  type  of  settlement 
the  Grovernment  made  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  S'i'MINGTON.  This  was  a  civil 
case.  I  honestly  do  not  know  what  the 
settlement  was  in  the  Meacham  case.  I 
will  find  out,  and  have  it  e.nablished  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  important  to  know.  The 
Government  apparently  won  the  case,  so 
far  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  con- 
cerned, by  a  divided  opinion.  I  was 
curious  to  know  if  the  court  ever  finally 
decided  whether  the  transaction  was 
legal  or  not  legal,  even  though  I  know 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  makes  a  good  point.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  find  out  and  give  him 
the  information.  I  wish  to  read  the  last 
part  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Parker. 

Judge  Parker  said: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  justify 
the  contention  that  the  stock  held  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  was  held  by  them 
in  trust  for  noncltlzens.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  is  that  the  corporation  was  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
statute  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  an 
inference  that  U.S.  citizens  who  accepted 
Its  stock  were  engaged  In  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  law  or  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon 
the  government. 

And  I  find  nothing  in  the  record  to  Justify 
a  finding  that  United  was  in  fact  dominat- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  Chinese.  No  such 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  procured  or  furnished  funds 
with  which  the  corporation  operated  or  that 
a  number  of  Chinese  were  employed  in  its 
operations.  •   •  • 

So  far  as  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
of  the  corporation  was  concerned,  this  con- 
sisted for  the  greater  part  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  vessels  upon  which 
bareboat  charters  were  held,  and  such  opera- 
tion and  management  was  In  the  hands  of 
Slellng  and  Jarvls,  American  shipping  agents. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  United  was  a  citi- 
zen within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  two 
cases  not  to  indulge  further  in  legal 
debate,  but  to  show  that,  contrary  to 
assertions  and  reassertions,  this  cannot 
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be  represented  to  the  Senate  as  a  flimsy 
subterfuge  which  no  one  with  a  straight 
face  could  countenance. 

These  were  seriously  conceived  trans- 
actions which  competent  counsel  at  the 
time  believed  complied  with  the  law,  and 
which  as  great  a  jurist  as  Chief  Judge 
Parker  held  years  later  to  have  fully 
complied  with  the  law.  and  which  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  Americans  besides 
Mr.  Holmes  took  part  in  knowingly  and 
publicly. 

Some  of  us  agree  with  Mr.  Goertner 
and  Judge  Parker  on  the  law;  some 
obviously  do  not. 

But  I  submit  that  this  record  cannot 
be  summarily  disregarded  or  brushed 
aside.  Nor  can  it  be  suggested  that  Mr. 
Holmes,  along  with  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius  and  Admiral  Halsey,  are  dis- 
honored for  having  had  a  hand   in   it. 

One  flnal  comment  on  the  three-tanker 
transaction.  There  has  been  inserted 
in  the  record,  before  the  committee  and 
in  these  debates  at  several  points,  the 
concluding  language  of  the  Hoey  com- 
mittee report  which,  as  Senators  will  re- 
member, recommended  action  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Following  this  recommendation  the 
Department  of  Justice  appointed  several 
special  assistants  who  had  the  Hoey 
committee  records  and  full  powers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  future  investi- 
gation. 

As  I  have  previously  stated.  90  indict- 
ments were  returned  on  the  five-tanker 
transaction;  but  I  think  we  must  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  never  acted  on  the  three-tanker 
transaction,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
never  called  them  in  question  in  any 
criminal  action  of  any  kind. 

Reference  was  made  last  week  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Holmes  has  friends  in 
WEishington. 

He  does,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  and 
proud  of  the  fact. 

This  is  an  example.  I  now  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  written  to  the  State 
Department  when  Mr.  Holmes  returned 
to  the  Foreign  Service  in  1948. 

It  is  brief  and  to  the  point  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Gentlkmzn  :  I  am  Informed  that  Julius 
Holmes,  former  brigadier  general  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  Is  seeking  reinstatement  In  the 
Department  of  State. 

General  Holmes  served  in  an  Important 
capacity  under  my  Immediate  direction  from 
September  1942  until  the  end  of  1944. 
Through  him  and  the  section  which  he 
headed  was  handled  most  of  the  great  vol- 
ume of  business  of  my  headquarters  that 
required  consultation  with  the  governmenta 
of  France,  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  He  supervised 
military  government  In  the  combat  areas  of 
Sicily.  Italy,  and  northwest  E\irope  and  was 
a  constant  adviser  to  me  In  matters  dealing 
with  foreign  governments.  In  all  these 
tasks  0«neral  Holmes  demonstrated  extraor- 
dinary tc  ct.  Judgment,  and  skill. 

I  consider  General  Holmes  to  be  a  man 
of  highest  character  and  of  unusual  effi- 
ciency and  devotion  to  duty.  Perhaps  I  can 
best  express  my  opinion  of  his  qualifica- 
tions by  saying  that.  If  I  should  again  be 
faced  with  problems  similar  to  those  that 
fell  to  ma  during  the  European  campaigns 
of  World  War  n,  I  would  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  secure  General  Holmes  as  an 


assistant  tor  service  In  a  capacity  Identical 
to  the  one  he  then  occupied. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT    D.    BiSKNHOWm. 

That  Mr  Holmes  continues  to  be  held 
in  this  high  regard  by  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  evident 
from  the  remarks  on  Thursday  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  1. 

Thai  the  present  holder  of  that  ofiQce 
shares  this  view  is  evident  from  the 
nomination. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  spreading 
again  before  the  Senate  the  details  of 
these  transactions  which  have  been 
raked  over  many  times  in  the  past  12 
years  has  not  disclosed  anything  new, 
and  in  my  judgment  has  not  produced 
any  facts  on  which  the  Senate  can  base 
a  rejection  of  Mr   Holmes. 

The  question  in  issue,  as  I  stated  the 
other  day.  is  his  character  and  integrity. 

I  submit  that  the  record  does  not  per- 
mit any  justifiable  doubt  as  to  the  integ- 
rity or  good  faith  of  Mr.  Holmes. 

In  fact,  as  I  have  stated,  and  now  re- 
peat. I  believe  that,  in  Grovernment  and 
out,  he  has  conducted  himself  with  the 
propriety  expected  of  a  msin  of  the  high- 
est caliber  and  integrity. 

The  record  is  now  clear  that  It  is  In 
the  national  interest  to  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Holmes  to  this  important  post;  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  large  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Before  yielding. 
I  ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  has  been 
consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  23  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  tried 
to  follow  the  debate.  As  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  knows,  I.  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  had  some  doubts  about 
the  nomination,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
am  very  much  impressed  with  any 
man — Mr.  Holmes  or  anyone  else — who 
would  decline  to  be  acquitted  of  a  charge 
of  a  crime  on  a  technicality.  As  a  law- 
yer, my  advice  to  any  man  charged  with 
committing  a  criminal  act.  would  be  to 
get  out  of  the  chare;e  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. If  a  man  declines  to  be  acquitted 
on  a  technicality  and  asks  to  be  tried 
on  the  merits  of  the  charge.  I  must  say 
that  such  an  attitude  makes  a  favorable 
impression,  so  far  as  the  man's  charac- 
ter is  concerned. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  the  great 
State  of  Louisiana.  He  is  a  fair  and 
just  man. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  course,  knew  that  his 
reputation  was  on  the  line  and  that  his 
future  in  the  service  of  his  country  if 
any,  depended  upon  the  results  of  a  trial. 
Therefore,  he  did  his  very  best  over  a 
period  of  time  to  obtain  such  a  trial,  to 
which  he  felt  he  had  a  right  under  the 
sixth  amendment  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Holmes  had  friends  in  Washington. 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  he  also 
has  friends  in  Kansas.  Last  Thursday 
in  debate  I  stated  that  I  supported  the 
nomination.  Mr.  Holmes  is  from  Law- 
rence, Kans.  He  is  a  Kansan.  and  his 
family  is  an  old.  established  family 
there. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Dolph 
Simons,  editor  of  the  Lawrence  Jour- 
nal-World, which  is  the  newspaper  in 
Lawrence,  Kans.     It  reads  as  follows: 

us.  Senator  Prank  Carlson, 
Washington,  DC 

For  the  good  of  our  Nation  and  In  fair- 
ness to  the  man.  I  earnestly  hope  you  will 
strongly  support  approval  of  Julius  Holmes. 

DoLj>H  Simons. 

I  know  very  definitely  that  the  people 
of  Kansas  are  watching  the  debate  to- 
day. They  have  a  high  regard  for  Julius 
Holmes  and  his  family.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  confirm  the  nomination. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

With  the  permission  of  the  acting 
majority  leader.  I  should  be  glad  to  yield 
time  at  this  point  to  my  friend  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  In- 
tended to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
a  question,  but  I  shall  wait. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  have  now  con- 
sumed about  half  of  our  available  time. 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware might  wish  to  speak  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  When- 
ever the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
prefer  that  we  continue? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  pre- 
fer that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  con- 
tinue until  he  Is  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  only  asking 
the  Senator  his  wishes.  I  want  to  ob- 
serve what  he  would  like  to  have  done. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  whatever  time 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination,  and  in  that 
connection  I  wish  to  discuss  two  points. 
The  first  Is  the  question  of  legality, 
around  which  so  much  of  the  debate 
has  centered,  involving  the  ship  deals, 
and  so  forth. 

All  of  us  have  heard  this  subject  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again,  and  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Holmes,  In  participating  in  the  ship 
deals,  used  very  bad  judgment.  I  wish 
he  had  not  done  it.  I  rather  supF>ose 
that  he,  too,  wishes  that  he  had  not 
been  Involved  In  those  deals.  I  have 
observed  over  the  years  that  when  men 
step  out  of  their  chosen  professions  and 
get  into  extraneous  business  deals  from 
time  to  time,  they  exercise  bad  judg- 
ment and  often  regret  it  very  much  in- 
deed. I  believe  this  is  such  a  circum- 
stance. 

The  Important  question  is.  Did  Mr. 
Holmes  do  anything  that  was  illegal? 
Did  he  do  anything  that  was  absolutely 
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wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  aside  from 
the  question  of  business  judgment?  I 
believe  we  have  in  the  record  some  ex- 
cellent advice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  Secretary  Dulles  was  Mr.  Herman 
Phleger,  one  of  the  outstanding  lawyer* 
In  the  United  States,  a  man  who  is  as 
well  known  in  the  legal  profession  in 
California  as  iiny  other  individual  in 
that  profession,  I  believe.  He  lum&elf 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  this  whole 
situation.  In  the  questioning  of  Julius 
Holmes  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Symington],  In  speaking  of  Mr. 
Phleger,  asked  Julius  Holmes  whether 
Mr.  Phleger  had  taken  any  p>osition  in 
this  matter.  Mr.  Holmes  said  that  Mr. 
Phleger  had.  He  said,  "He  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  re- 
viewed the  record  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  would  impair  me  for 
a  Presidential  appointment." 

Senator  Stmikcton.  He  reviewed  the  rec- 
ord— will  you  repeat   that,   please? 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  reviewed  the  record  and 
gave  his  opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  there  was  nothing  In  my  part  of  these 
proceedings  which  In  any  way  impaired  me 
for  Presidential  appointment. 

Mr.  WILLLVMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time.  If  the  Senator  will  indulge  me,  I 
should  like  to  finish  my  remarks;  then  I 
will  yield  to  him  if  I  have  time  remain- 
ing. 

This  was  brought  out  also  by  the  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  last  week  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  who  at  that  time 
recounted  his  conversation  with  Herman 
Phleger.  Secretary  Dulles,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. He  said  that  the  President  re- 
fused to  withdraw  the  name  of  Julius 
Holmes  at  that  time,  alUiough  it  had 
been  recommended  by  Thrcston  Mor- 
ton for  political  and  tactical  reasons, 
in  order  to  avoid  other  fights  with  the 
Senate  on  matters  like  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  in  connection  with  which  a 
little  difficulty  was  being  encountered  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Phleger  was  not  content  with  re- 
lying entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and 
he  sisked  for  a  legal  opinion  from  an  in- 
dependent law  firm,  which  in  this  case 
was  the  firm  of  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell. 
Sunderland,  and  Kiendl,  one  of  the  out- 
standing law  firms  in  the  East,  as  every- 
one In  the  legal  profession  knows. 

The  brief  they  submitted  is  found  at 
page  142  of  the  hearings.  In  a  letter 
with  which  they  submitted  the  brief  to 
Mr.  Phleger  they  make  this  comment — 
and  this  I  believe  is  the  clincher  on  the 
question  of  the  ship  deals : 

We  have  attempted  to  make  this  memo- 
randum complutely  factual  and  to  avoid 
argument  In  Mr.  Holmes'  behalf,  permitting 
the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  would  want  you  to 
know  of  our  firm  conviction  that  there  was 
no  Justification  in  fact  or  law  for  this  in- 
dictment and  that  Mr.  Holmes,  as  we  under- 
stand the  facts,  conducted  himself  In  con- 
nection with  this  transaction  with  complete 
propriety  and  honor. 

With  these  comments  I  leave  the  ship 
deals  and  turn  to  other  matters  on  the 


constructive  side.  In  behalf  of  Mr. 
Holmes  There  is  a  great  deal  on  that 
side,  Mr.  President.  I  was  interested,  in 
looking  at  the  hearings,  in  the  (juestion- 
ing  by  the  majority  leader,  Senator 
Mansfield,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  you  lire  before 
this  committee  as  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

That  is  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  and  a  memb(;r  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  fo:-  the  past 
9  years,  speaking.  He  says  he  is  happy 
to  note  this.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  Oif  co:3ilng  Into 
personal  contact  with  you  In  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  I  must  say  publl:ly  that  I 
liave  always  been  Impressed  wltti  the  way 
you  have  conducted  affairs  and  wll  h  the  way 
you  have  represented  our  country  In  your 
assignments. 

Some  years  ago  dldnt  you  write  a  rather 
comprehensive  report  about  the  African 
Continent? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Manstuxd.  Was  that  report  ever 
published? 

Mr.   Holmes.  I  think  not.  Senator. 

Senator  Mansftelo.  How  long  ago  was  that 
report  made? 

Mr.  Holmes.  It  was  made  at  the  end  of 
1958.  after  I  concluded  a  trip,  a  ix)litlcal 
survey,  of  Africa  for  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  believe  tJae  date  was  late  January 
of  1959. 

Senator  Mansfield.  In  yotir  opinion,  how 
did  that  report  stack  up  with  de\'elopment8 
subsequent  to  its  being  made? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Well,  I  have  had  certain  grati- 
fication, personal  graUflcatlon,  which  one 
always  has  In  such  circumstances  that,  hav- 
ing foreseen  In  that  report  some  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  conducted 
this  examination  to  bring  out  that 
Holmes  had  had  a  special  assignment 
on  African  affairs  and  had  appraised 
the  situation  correctly. 

I  do  not  believe  he  could  have  done  it 
without  his  long  expert  background  In 
the  Foreign  Service. 

We  are  talking  about  a  man  who 
served  in  the  Foreign  Service  under  four 
Presidents  of  the  United  State;:,  and  who 
was  appointed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to- 
ward the  close  of  World  War  II.  Under 
President  Truman  he  was  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and 
sen'ed  there  under  four  of  our  Ambas- 
sadors as  the  First  Minister.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  be  Amb8.ssador  to 
Iran.  The  history  of  that  nDmination 
was  outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  last  week.  I  shall 
not  repeat  it. 

I  have  known  Julius  Holme;;  for  some 
25  years.  I  knew  him  when  he  first  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  the  late  I930's.  I  do  not  support 
him  here  as  a  personal  friend,  although 
I  consider  him  a  friend.  He  is  not  one 
of  my  close  friends,  but  one  that  I  have 
known  and  respected  for  his  very  out- 
standing service  to  the  United  States.  I 
support  him  on  his  record. 

During  World  War  II,  as  has  been 
brought  out.  Mr.  Holmes  had  one  of  the 
most  amazing  records  of  any  civilian 
soldier.  He  made  the  entry  into  north 
Africa  with  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  on  the 
famous  submarine  cruise,  on  which  he 


was  accompanied  by  Jerauld  Wright, 
then  Capiain  Wright,  and  now  a  four- 
star  admiral,  and  commander  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  and  of  all  the  NATO  forces. 

This  was  a  remaikable  event.  It  took 
great  courage  and  required  men  who 
could  be  completely  trusted  and  de- 
pended upon,  not  only  for  their  courage, 
but  also  for  their  intelligence.  His  rec- 
ord during  tlie  war  was  a  distmguished 
one.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  m  the 
Army.  As  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  pointed  out  recently,  he  served  on 
General  Eisenhower's  staff  in  southern 
Europe.  General  Eisenhower  has  made 
known  his  feelings  about  General 
Holmes  in  the  letter  which  has  just  been 
referred  to,  and  in  other  ways.  Including 
his  nomination  of  Mr.  Holmes  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Iran  in  1955. 

I  believe  tliat  one  of  the  most  telling 
witnesses  with  whom  I  have  ever  talked 
regarding  Mr.  Holmes  is  Mr.  Heni-y 
Wriston,  formerly  president  of  Brown 
University,  now  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations,  in  New  York, 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Assem- 
bly'. Mr.  Wriston  not  only  holds  these 
distinguished  offices,  but  he  has  also 
made  a  special  study  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  career  service  in  the 
State  Department.  He  is  credited  with 
ha\ing  "Wristonized  '  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  He  told  me 
a  few  years  ago — I  think  it  was  in  1958 — 
at  the  American  Assembly  in  Arden, 
N.Y.: 

Julius  Holmes  Is  the  ablest  man  In  the 
PcM-elgn  Service  Corps  of  the  United  States. 

Not  one  of  the  ablest;  but  he  said: 

In  my  judgment,  he  is  the  ablest  man  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Corps  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  should  submit  his 
name  to  the  Senate  and  make  It  clear  that 
Holmes  Is  so  good  that  he  deserves  this  ac- 
tion by  the  President. 

He  was  disappointed  that  Holmes  had 
aHowed  his  name  to  be  withdrawn,  as 
outlined  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  during 
1955. 

I  think  the  comments  of  President 
Wriston  constitute  one  of  the  highest 
civilian  endorsements  which  one  could 
ask  for  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  if  not 
the  highest.  Accordingly,  I  believe 
President  Kennedy  acted  wisely,  fairly, 
and  justly  in  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Julius  Holmes.  I  thought  the  same 
way  In  1955.  when  President  Eisenhower 
submitted  Mr.  Holmes"  name  to  the 
Senate. 

We  have  for  consideration  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
has  served  with  distinction  under 
F*ranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  under  Harry  S. 
Truman,  under  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
and  under  President  Kennedy. 

What  has  Mr.  Holmes  been  doing 
lately?  If  he  were  not  trustworthy,  if 
he  could  not  have  been  depended  upon 
to  get  re.suits,  he  would  never  have  been 
sent  to  Hong  Kong,  which  is  the  most 
sensitive  diplomatic  post  in  the  world 
today,  right  on  the  edge  of  Communist 
China.  Hong  Kong  is  the  best  source  of 
intelligence  we  have  as  to  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  Communist  China.  I 
visited  our  consulate  there,  where  Mr. 
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Holmes  is  the  consul  general,  the  high- 
est post  not  having  ambassadorial  rank ; 
a  post  far  more  important  to  us  than 
our  embassies  in  many  other  countries, 
as  I  feel  certain  any  Senator  who  has 
visited  Hong  Kong  would  agree.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  posts  in  the 
world  today.  Mr.  Holmes  has  served 
there  with  distinction.  We  can  bet  our 
boots  that  the  Foreign  Service  organi- 
zation would  not  have  sent  Julius 
Holmes  to  Hong  Kong  if  they  did  not 
believe  he  was  a  highly  dependable, 
capable  American  citizen,  as  well  as  a 
thoroughly  trained,  competent  Foreign 
Service  ofiBcer  of  the  State  Department. 
The  Foreign  Service  Corps  is  proud  of 
his  standing  and  jealous  of  his  integrity 
and  honor. 

I  myself  doubt  that  even  today  there 
can  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Service  an 
oflQcer  who  is  more  widely  respected  than 
Julius  Holmes.  That  is  why  I  speak  in 
favor  of  his  nomination.  That  is  why 
I  ask  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  too — 
to  suppwrt  his  nomination.  I  beg  of 
them  not  to  strike  down  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  this  quality,  after  35  years 
of  service,  during  a  critical  time  in  our 
history,  when  our  Nation  is  faced  with 
the  grravest  dangers  which  have  ever 
confronted  it  in  time  of  peace.  Do  not 
strike  down  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country  so  well,  and  who  remains  in  a 
position  to  render  very  valuable  serv- 
ice in  another  very  sensitive  post,  in 
Iran,  to  which  this  administration  has, 
in  my  judgment,  wisely  nominated  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  been  speaking  of  the  serv- 
ice record  of  Mr.  Holmes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  has  questioned  his  service 
record.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  as  he  has  reviewed 
the  tanker  transactions — both  the  three- 
tanker  deal  and  the  flve-tanker  deal — 
and  the  participation  by  Mr.  Holmes 
therein,  if  he  believes  that  Mr.  Holmes' 
participation  was  quite  proper  in  these 
business  transactions? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  told  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  I  said  on  the  floor  a 
moment  ago.  that  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Holmes  was  well  advised  to  be  in  those 
deals.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  But  I  am 
pushing  that  aside.  It  was  a  mistake, 
which  I  freely  grant  to  the  Senator,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  enough  of  a  mis- 
take to  strike  this  man  down,  after  35 
years  of  Foreign  Service,  at  a  time  when 
we  need  him.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware may  be  worried  about  the  mans 
integrity  or  honor  on  account  of  the  ship 
deals.  However.  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  in 
places  repeatedly  where  everj'thing  de- 
pended on  his  loyalty,  his  honor,  his 
courage,  his  experience,  and  his  integ- 
rity; and  every  time  he  has  measured 
up  to  the  requirements. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps, but  we  cannot  just  close  our  eyes 
to  this  chapter  of  his  life. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Holmes'  name  would 
not  be  before  the  Senate  today  unless  he 
had  measured  up  to  the  requirements. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  an  argument  on  his 
talents.  The  point  I  make — and  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  escape  it — is  that 
Mr.  Holmes  had  some  responsibility  in 
the  tanker  deals.  Since  we  started  de- 
bating Mr.  Holmes'  nomination,  I  have 
heard  some  of  his  friends  refer  to  him  as 
naive,  stupid,  and  perhaps  a  little  uneth- 
ical when  he  got  into  these  tanker  deals. 
Should  the  Senate  be  asked  to  confirm 
as  ambassador  the  nomination  of  a  man 
whom  his  own  friends  refer  to  as  naive, 
stupid,  and  a  little  unethical  That  is 
what  disturbs  me.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
should  necessarily  hold  against  a  man 
something  improper  he  may  have  done 
10  or  12  years  ago  if  that  man  claims  it 
was  a  mistake  and  expresses  regret. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Holmes  in- 
sisted before  oui  committee  that  he  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  what  he  did  at  the 
time.  Looking  back  at  the  transaction. 
Mr.  Holmes  insists  he  still  sees  nothing 
wrong.  He  said  that  if  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  tomorrow  he 
would  do  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 
Therefore,  we  must  proceed  on  the  basis 
that  Mr.  Holmes  sees  nothing  wrong 
with  conspiring  with  a  foreign  group  to 
circumvent  the  law  and  help  them  get 
title  to  American  tankers  when  an  eaisy 
dollar  is  involved. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut would  say  that  what  Mr.  Holmes 
did  in  connection  with  the  tanker  deals, 
whether  he  was  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  not  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  condoned. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  fully  appreciate  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
respect  him  highly,  as  he  knows.  There 
is  no  other  Senator  who  holds  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  in  higher  regard 
than  I  do.  I  have  always  commended 
him  for  his  watchfulness  and  diligence 
in  considering  these  cases  with  great 
care.  I  can  understand  the  feelings  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  this  in- 
stance. But  I  have  tried  to  explain  my 
position,  too.  I  have  read  only  a  part  of 
the  opinion  of  the  eminent  law  firm  of 
Davis,  Polk.  Wardwell,  Kiendl  &  Sunder- 
land. I  have  explained  my  respect  for 
that  firm.  I  have  quoted  Herman 
Phleger.  who  I  challenge  anyone  to  say  is 
not  an  outstanding  lawyer  in  California, 
and  the  United  States,  too,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  legal  adviser  to  Foster 
Dulles,  as  he  was.  He  told  Foster  Dulles 
that  this  transaction  was  all  right.  Da- 
vis. Polk  says  it  wsis  all  right.  In  my 
book,  those  opinions  are  very  good  opin- 
ions— very  good  ones  indeed. 

Once  more.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  do  not  like  the  business  deals 
in  which  Mr.  Holmes  participated.  I 
would  not  have  been  involved  in  them 
myself.  But  I  would  not  strike  down  this 
Foreign  Service  ofBcer  because  I  think 
he  made  a  bad  mistake  in  a  field  entirely 
foreign  to  his  own  activity.  He  should 
not  have  meddled  in  business  deals  about 
which  he  knew  nothing.  I  myself  believe 
he  was  used.  He  was  used  by  people  who 
thought  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have 
in  their  business  a  man  who  had  his 
great  war  record.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  had  enough  business  experience 
to  realize  that  this  was  a  bad  deal. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  we  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  left  on  our  side,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  he  will  be 
kind  enough  to  yield  some  of  his  time, 
If  we  need  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
certainly  want  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri to  have  as  much  time  as  he  needs; 
however,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  use  any  of  our  time  yet. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  offered  time  to 
the  Senator.  He  is  speaking  on  my  time 
now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
time  being  used  wherein  I  have  asked 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut may  be  charged  against  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  in 
my  opinion  he  has  made  the  most  ef- 
fective and  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment which  possibly  could  be  made  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Holmes.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  not  attempted  to 
justify  the  "deal."  He  has  said  It  was 
a  mistake — a  mistake  that  a  man  Inex- 
perienced in  business  would  be  likely  to 
fall  mto.  To  my  mmd,  that  is  a  sound 
argument.  v 

But  to  argue  that  the  "deal"  was  com- 
pletely free  from  any  infirmities,  and 
that  those  who  disagree  are  wrong,  to 
my  mmd  is  not  sound. 

I  resp>ect  the  military  career  of  the 
nominee.  I  respect  the  efficiency  with 
which  he  has  served.  But  I  cannot  agree 
when  it  Is  argued,  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  me.  that  the  transaction  was 
completely  free  from  Infirmity. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  further  word, 
if  the  Senator  who  has  yielded  to  me 
win  be  so  kind  as  to  yield  a  little  longer. 
I  have  known  men — and  I  Include  my 
own  father,  who  was  a  successful  and 
respected  businessman  In  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  who  had  a  great  career  In 
business — who  have  made  mistakes 
when  they  stepped  outside  the  field  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  When  my 
father  stepped  outside  the  field  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  and  In  which  he 
was  active  for  40  years,  and  became  in- 
volved with  a  group  of  promoters  In  an 
extraneous  deal,  no  matter  how  smart 
he  was — and  he  was  a  smart  man — he 
was  "had"  by  the  promoters,  and  that 
experience  cost  him  a  great  deal  of 
money.  In  that  respect,  his  experience 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  who  made  some  money. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  I  have  seen 
that  sort  of  thing  happen  many  times. 
Frequently,  those  who  step  outside  the 
field  In  which  they  are  experts  make 
very  bad  mistakes  of  judgment.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  Mr.  Holmes  did  in 
connection  with  the  tankers. 

In  conclusion.  If  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  ask  me  questions,  I  think  all 
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four  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  correct  in  nominating  Mr. 
Holmes  to  the  very  Important  and  sensi- 
tive positions  to  which  he  has  been 
named ;  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  will  support  the  nomination 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller  ] . 

The  PRK'SIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  must 
speak  and  vote  against  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Julius  C.  Holmes  to 
this  very  important  position. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  and  I 
have  read  the  record.  I  certainly  wish 
it  understood  that  I  respect  the  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed,  particularly 
those  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri   [Mr.  Symington). 

But  after  going  through  the  record 
and  analyzing  the  various  statements 
which  have  been  made  In  connection  with 
this  case,  the  thing  that  has  persuaded 
me  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  good  con- 
science, I  cannot  vote  to  support  the 
nomination.  Is  the  record  in  the  Tax 
Court  case. 

That  record  appears  in  32  Tax  Court, 
page  564,  the  case  of  Julius  C.  Holmes 
and  Henrietta  A.  Holmes,  docket  62571. 
decided  in  1959  by  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  State.s. 

To  clarify  what  I  am  discussing  now, 
that  case  aiose  over  the  question  of 
whether  the  .sale  of  certain  stock  by  Mr. 
Holmes  and  his  associates  constituted 
long-term  cajiltal  gain  or  whether  it  was 
ordinary  Income. 

Three  corporations  were  Involved. 
The  first  was  American  Overseas  Tanker 
Corp.  of  whl(;h  Mr.  Holmes  was  one  of 
the  four  or  f.ve  stockholders.  The  sec- 
ond was  th«?  National  Tanker  Corp.. 
which  was  organized  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  what  we  call  the  AOTC — 
the  American  Overseas  Tanker  Corp. 
The  third  was  the  United  Tanker  Corp.. 
to  which  the  stock  of  the  National 
Tanker  Corp.  subsequently  was  sold. 

The  Tax  Court  case  arose  out  of  the 
sale  to  the  United  Tanker  Corp.  of  the 
stock  of  the  National  Tanker  Corp., 
owned  by  Mr  Holmes  and  his  assoclat.es. 
the  identical  stockholders  <5f  the  Ameri- 
can Overseas  Tanker  Corp. 

In  order  to  keep  In  E>erspectlve  the 
various  transactions.  I  point  out  that  on 
December  31,  1947.  so  the  opinion  of  the 
Tax  Court  recites,  the  American  Over- 
seas Tanker  Corp.  filed  an  amendment 
to  its  original  application  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  tankers;  and  in 
the  amendment  It  was  recited  that  the 
Commission  had  approved  the  sale  of 
five  tankers  to  AOTC  for  Panamanian 
registry,  and  had  allocated  three  tank- 
ers to  AOTC  for  American  registry;  and 
It  was  state<l  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  restate  the  desire  of 
AOTC  to  purchase  12  additional  tankers, 
the  unallocated  portion  of  the  20  tank- 
ers covered  by  the  original  application 
and  amendments  thereto. 


In  supix)rt  of  the  renewed  request,  the 
application  sta:   d: 

The  corporation  Intend*  to  operate  their 
tankers  and  to  remain  In  the  tanker  op- 
erating buslnese. 

So  originally  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion was  under  the  impresslcn  that  the 
American  Overseas  Tanker  CDrp.  was  to 
operate  the  tankers. 

The  next  thing  of  significance  oc- 
curred on  January  19,  1948,  19  days  later. 
On  that  date  there  was  an  unsigned 
memorandum  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Klein,  two  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  associates,  had  had  discussions, 
on  behalf  of  American  Overseas  Tanker 
Corp.,  with  the  Interests  identified  as 
United  Tanker  Corp.,  a  Dela\v'are  corpo- 
ration, relative  to  the  sale  of  three 
tankers. 

The  memorandum  recited  that: 

American  Overseas  will  form  a  new  Dela- 
ware corporation  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
taking  title  to  these  three  shijjs. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  indicate 
how  the  financing  of  the  transaction  will 
ultimately  be  handled  by  xhe  United 
Tanker  Corp. 

The  next  thing  occurred  4  days  later, 
on  January  23. 

On  that  date  the  National  Tanker 
Corp.  was  organized,  to  carry  out  the 
memorandum  of  agreement. 

On  Januan-'  24.  the  day  after  the  Na- 
tional Tanker  Corp.  was  organized,  m 
consideration  of  United  TarJcer  Corp.'s 
execution  of  an  agreement  to  finance 
all  this  purchase,  an  Irrevocable  option 
to  purchase  all  the  stock  of  National 
was  given  to  the  United  Tanker  Corp., 
but  not  to  be  exercised  before  Septem- 
ber 15  of  that  year.  The  Idea  behind 
that,  of  course,  was  to  permit  more  than 
6  months  to  pass,  so  that  long-term 
capital  gains  on  the  sale  of  the  National 
stock  would  be  achieved,  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

The  next  transaction  was  on  January 
31.  1948;  and  this  is  the  important 
tiansaction.  On  that  date,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Operations  of  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  addrefised  to  Na- 
tional a  letter  In  which  he  stated : 

Reports  have  reached  the  undersigned 
that  these  vessels  have  been  offered  by  you 
for  resale  to  other  interests.  We  would  very 
much  appreciate  a  prompt  statement  from 
you  as  to  whether  or  not  you  have  In  mind 
the  resale  of  these  vessels  now  or  at  a  later 
date. 

The  reply  by  Mr.  Casey  one  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  associates,  was,  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Tanker  Corp.,  by  letter  dated 
February  2,  1948,  that  National  Intended 
to  bareboat  charter  these  vessels  to  an- 
other American  company: 

It  is  the  present  intention  of  this  cor- 
poration to  retain  title  to  these  vessels  In- 
definitely. 

That  was  the  statement  In  the  face  of 
the  memorandum  of  agreement 

That  was  the  concealment  to  which 
the  Hoey  committee  referred,  because 
If  that  reply  had  not  been  given  to  the 
Maritime  Commission,  we  can  be  quite 
sure  that  the  entire  tanker  transaction 
would  have  been  off. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  disturb  the  Senator's  line  of  reason- 


ing if  I  were  to  ask  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  at  all ;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  Holmes  knew  of  this  letter  from 
Casey  to  the  Maritime  Commission? 
Does  that  appear  anj-where? 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Holmes  knew  anything  about  this 
particular  letter  that  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  add  something 
to  the  answer? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  Let  me  first  pur- 
sue this  a  minute  further. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  a  stockholder  and  an 
officer,  a  vice  president  and  a  secretary, 
of  this  corporation,  in  whose  behalf  Mr. 
Casey,  the  president,  wrote  the  letter. 
The  Inference  naturally  can  follow  that 
he,  in  that  responsible  position,  either 
should  have  known  or  did  know  about 
this  particular  transaction.  However,  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  record  which  re- 
veals that  he  had  read  It  or  knew  of  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  witn  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  that  the 
statement  was.  clearly — and  it  was  found 
to  be  by  the  committee — just  about  as 
much  of  a  misrepresentation  as  anything 
could  be.  If  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  party  to 
that  statement,  it  seems  to  me  to  go  to 
the  very  crux  of  the  problem  we  are  con- 
fronted with,  as  to  whether  he  was  an 
unwitting  dupe  in  that  transaction  or  a 
part  of  it. 

Mr,  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  not  imputing  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Holmes  of 
this  transaction.  I  have  my  own  reason, 
which  I  shall  advance  shortly,  for  voting 
against  the  nomination;  but  I  want  to 
give  the  background  of  this  situation  so 
we  can  see  the  results  of  the  concealment 
and  the  fact  that  profits  were  obtained, 
not  only  by  Mr.  Casey,  the  principal,  but 
by  Mr.  Holmes  and  others,  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Holmes  was 
asked  about  this  letter  which  Mr.  Casey 
wrote,  saying  there  was  no  present  inten- 
tion of  selling  the  tankers.  I  think  an 
examination  of  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  will  show  that  he  said  he 
would  have  written  a  letter,  but  not  in 
that  language. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  first  I  should  like  to  complete 
the  Cham  of  events. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
confirm  what  he  said  about  Mr.  Holmes' 
opinion  of  that  unsigned  memorandum. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  Mr. 
Holmes  said  he  did  not  know  of  the  un- 
signed memorandum  at  the  time  It  was 
written. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest a  reading  of  page  73  as  a  reference 
to  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Following  these  trans- 
actions— following  this  letter,  following 
this  concealment — on  page  583  of  the 
Tax  Court  opinion  appears  this  finding 
of  fact: 

National  f  Ccwporatlon  ]  wa«  Hqvildated  In 
Dec«?mber  1949,  and  all  of  Its  assets  were 
transferred  to  tiie  United  [Taniter  Coriwra- 
tlon ; . 

Following  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  Na- 
tional Tanker  Corp.  to  United,  the  stock- 
holders reported  long-term  capital  gain 
on  the  profit.  The  profit  amounted  to 
$449  per  share  for  each  $1  of  cost.  It 
was  out  of  this  transaction  that  the  ta.x 
ca-se  occurred. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Raum — and  I 
miprht  point  out  this  was  an  opinion 
without  any  dissent  by  any  member  of 
the  Tax  Court — said  this: 

Rrspondent's  determination,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  substance  underlying  this  apparently 
simple  sale  of  stock  was  entirely  different; 
nainely.  that  the  purported  sale  of  the  Na- 
tional stocJc  was  merely  the  final  step  In 
a  transaction  designed  essentially  as  a  sale 
of  the  three  American-flag  tankers  or  the 
right  to  acqiilre  them  by  AOTC  to  United 
at  a  profit  of  »450.000  to  AOTC.  accompanied 
by  a  simultaneous  distribution  of  that  profit 
to  stockholders  of  AOTC  (or  their  nominees), 
and  that  such  distributions  are  taxable  as 
ordinary  Income.  Respondent's  position 
treats  National  merely  as  a  convenient  device 
employed  to  accomplish  the  result  which 
was  thus  planned  from  the  beginning. 

We  think  the  evidence  supports  the  latter 
view. 

The  Tax  Court  saw  through  this  se- 
ries of  transactions  for  what  it  w'as,  and 
held  against  taxpayers. 

My  point  is,  granted  Mr.  Holmes 
knew  nothing  about  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Casey  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
fact  remains  he  benefited  very  materially 
from  these  transactions.  If  I  might  be 
permitted  to,  I  would  say  this  benefit 
constituted  '"tainted  money." 

Mr.  Holmes  has  never,  to  my  under- 
standing, offered  to  pay  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  profits  received 
from  these  tran.sactions.  He  received 
the  benefit  and  he  has  used  these  profits 
for  hi.s  own  purposes. 

Granted  that  he  may  have  been  used 
by  some  very  sharp  operators  in  this 
transaction,  he  himself  derived  personal 
financial  benefit  to  a  great  extent. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  untimely  nomi- 
nation, particularly  In  view  of  the  mes- 
sage that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  to  Congress  just  recent- 
ly, asking  for  a  code  of  ethical  conduct 
in  the  Government.  I  should  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  the  President's  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  said : 

No  responsibility  of  Government  Is  more 
fundamental  than  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  ethical 
behavior  by  those  who  conduct  the  public 
business  •  •  •  this  principle  must  be  fol- 
lowed not  only  In  reality  but  in  appearance. 
For  the  basis  of  effective  Government  Is 
public  confidence,  and  that  confidence  U  en- 
dangered when  ethical  standards  falter  or 
appear  to  falter. 


He  wound  up  his  statement  by  saying : 

I  realize,  too,  that  perhaps  the  gravest 
respoiislblllty  of  all  reets  upon  the  office 
of  President.  No  President  can  exciise  or 
pardon  the  slightest  deviation  from  Irre- 
proachable standards  of  behavior  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  executive  branch. 
For  his  firmness  and  determination  Is  the 
ultimate  source  of  public  confidence  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  And 
there  is  no  coualderation  that  casi  Justify 
the  undermining  of  that  confidence. 

I  state  my  real  reason  for  not  being 
able,  in  conscience,  to  support  this 
nomination  is  that  I  fear  an  undermin- 
ing of  public  confidence  in  this  nomina- 
tion. Granted  the  transactions  took 
place  between  Mr.  Holmes'  intervals  of 
Government  service,  today,  of  all  days, 
is  not  a  time  when  we  should  have  one 
iota  of  undermining  in  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  Government. 

I  mention  this  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Iran,  which  is  in  a  very  strategic  and 
critical  area.  I  think  our  representa- 
tives from  the  United  States  to  Iran 
must  be  above  reproach,  not  only  in 
their  public  service,  but  in  their  private 
lives. 

For  that  reason,  I  simply  cannot,  in 
conscience,  support  this  nomination. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  one  point  I 
should  like  to  emphasize.  There  is  no 
incident  at  any  time  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Holmes'  services  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  where  there  is  any- 
thing in  his  record  except  plus  marks. 
There  has  not  been  one  incident  brought 
out  that  was  not  to  his  credit.  The  ship 
deals — which  I  wish  never  had  taken 
place,  and  I  am  sure  he  does,  too — took 
place  while  he  was  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment service.  I  hold  no  brief  for  them. 
I  defy  anyone,  however,  to  point  to  any- 
thing in  his  35  years'  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which 
shows  anything  but  a  distinguished  or 
excellent  record.  I  hope  this  fact  may 
appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
am  glad  he  quoted  President  Kennedy's 
message  on  the  matter  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest and  the  propriety  of  one's  con- 
duct in  service.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  the  importance  which  I  at- 
tach to  the  same  matter  about  which 
the  Senator  has  spoken. 

I  think  they  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. I  suggest  that  the  record  of 
Julius  Holmes  for  35  years  can  be  exam- 
ined without  finding  anything  in  it 
which  is  not  excellent  so  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  make  chat  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  afford  the  opportunity  to  my  good 
friend  from  Connecticut. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  expressed 
himself  a  few  moments  ago,  I  think  this 
is  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
argument  by  the  proponents.  It  is  a 
matter  of  weighing  equities.  Perhaps  I 
am  a  little  old  fa.shioned.  However.  I 
have  seen  cases  of  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  military  service,  with  un- 
blemished records,  whose  future  has 
been  blotted  out  because  of  one  incident 


which  reflected  on  themselves  and  the 
service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  feel  entirely 
different  in  regard  to  the  nomination  if 
Mr.  Holmes  had  said  he  would  return 
Uic  money  to  the  Government,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  any 
desire  on  his  part  to  do  so.  Everyone 
seems  to  say,  "He  made  a  mistake."  If 
he  made  a  mi.stake.  let  us  clear  up  the 
mistake  and  at  le«5t  have  returned  to 
the  Government  the  profits  which  were 
made  as  a  rosult  of  these  transactions. 
If  Mr.  Holmes  did  not  know  anything 
about  them,  it  seemi  to  me  the  highest 
code  of  ethics  would  warrant  his  going 
to  the  Government  and  saying,  "I  will 
have  no  part  of  this.  Here  is  the  tainted 
money.     I  am  returning  it." 

Nothing  like  that  appears  in  the  rec- 
ord. For  that  reason  I  simply  cannot, 
in  conscience,  support  the  nomination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  add.  before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  not  only 
has  Mr.  Holmes  not  made  any  effort  to 
return  the  money  to  the  Government  or 
correct  the  error,  if  it  m.ight  be  said  to  be 
an  error,  but  also  when  he  discussed  the 
matter  before  the  committee,  what  dis- 
turbed me  even  more  was  his  continual 
insistence  that  he  saw  nothing  whatever 
wrong  with  the  transaction.  Not  only 
when  the  transactions  took  place  did  he 
.see  nothing  wrong,  but  he  said  that  if 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  all  over 
again  today  he  would  do  so.  That  was 
tiie  damaging  admission  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

For  us  to  confirm  Mr.  Holmes  on  liis 
premise  that  neither  he  nor  his  two  asso- 
ciates. Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Klein,  did 
anything  wrong  when  they  engaged  in 
these  questionable  tanker  deals  is  ask- 
ing too  much. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  has  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  what  was  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  nominee  is  undoubtedly  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Holmes  has  not  come 
forward  to  say,  "I  will  return  the  money." 
He  received  a  benefit  from  it.  He  wants 
the  benefit.  I  sugjrcst  that  he  should 
not  have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  times  does  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Holmes. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  decision  for 
me.    I  have  known  Mr.  Holmes  for  sev- 
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eral  years.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
his  contributions  to  this  country,  both 
in  the  diplomatic  service  and  in  military 
service  during  World  War  II. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Senators  for 
whom  I  have  higher  regard  than  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush] 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington] .  They  are  friends,  and  men 
whose  judgment  I  hold  in  great  respect. 
Because  this  is  a  diCQcult  decision  to 
make,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about 
it. 

I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Holmes*  con- 
duct in  respect  to  the  tanker  deal  was 
illegal.  It  does  appear  to  me.  however, 
that  one  who  spent  such  a  long  time  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  very 
important  positions,  should  have  had  a 
better  understanding  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  transaction  and  should 
have  exercised  great  care  in  finding  out 
whether  the  transaction  in  which  he  en- 
gaged was  within  the  scope  of  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Most  important  of  all,  he  should  have 
inquired  whether  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  because  he  had 
been  a  servant  of  the  United  States  in 
very  important  p>ositions. 

I  know  that  to  many  people  this  kind 
of  argument  may  appear  to  be  somewhat 
self-righteous.  It  also  may  appear  to  me 
of  retribution  against  a  man  who  has 
a  record  of  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  high  standard 
to  require,  but  if  we  carmot  require  a 
high  standard  of  those  who  have  served 
in  the  highest  positions  in  this  Govern- 
ment and  of  those  who  are  nominated 
to  serve  in  high  positions,  at  what  point 
can  we  require  a  high  standard?  Of 
whom  can  we  require  high  standards? 

This  administration  has  sent  many 
nominations  to  the  Senate.  In  the  main, 
they  have  been  excellent  nominations 
and  they  were  confirmed  without  ques- 
tion. But  we  have  been  asked  to  con- 
firm the  nominations  of  a  few  whose 
records  appeared  to  be  questionable,  or 
whose  records  deserved  more  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  administration. 

Among  others.  I  have  voted  to  confirm 
the  nominations  of  several  appointees 
chiefly  because  of  the  precedent  that  the 
Senate  should  support  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  the  President's  appoint- 
ments. 

I  repeat  the  question.  If  we  cannot 
apply  the  highest  standards  of  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  the  implica- 
tions of  transactions  which  are  engaged 
in  to  those  who  have  had  exp>erience  in 
Government,  at  what  point  in  the  Senate 
shall  we  apply  such  standards? 

I  understand  that  in  a  few  days  there 
will  come  before  us  the  nomination  of 
a  man  who  was  tried  for  a  traflSc  viola- 
tion. According  to  what  I  have  heard, 
later  the  man  falsified  his  Form  57.  We 
shall  be  requested  to  decide  what  to  do 
about  his  confirmation.  I  do  not  know 
the  man.  and  I  do  not  prejudge  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Probably  he  is  a  man 
without  experience. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  look  more  carefully  at  these 
questions. 

I  shall  finish  in  1  minute,  and  then 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  The  administration 
has  a.sked  correctly,  that  high  ethical 
standards  be  observed  by  those  in  Gov- 
ernment. The  administration  should  ask 
such  standards  of  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  the  executive  branch.  Perhaps 
we  could  do  better.  The  administration 
should  adhere  to  its  own  standards. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  make  a 
start  toward  achieving  these  high  stand- 
ards. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  have  we  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  32  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  time  is  there  for  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fourteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  war  record  or  the  service  record  of 
Mr.  Holmes  is  not  an  issue  before  us  to- 
day. What  we  are  discussing  is  the  con- 
firmation of  a  man  to  be  Ambassador  to 
a  very  important  country  as  an  oflBcial 
representative  of  the  United   States. 

This  is  a  man  who  just  a  few  years 
ago  was  unanimously  condemned  by  a 
Senate  investigating  committee  as  hav- 
ing taken  an  active  part  in  a  highly  im- 
proper if  not  actually  illegal  get-rich- 
quick  tanker  deal. 

At  that  time  Julius  Holmes,  the  man 
we  are  being  asked  to  confirm  as  an 
Ambassador  joined  two  others,  Joseph 
E.  Casey  and  E.  Stanley  Klein,  in  pur- 
chasing eight  tankers  from  the  U.S. 
Government  and  then  transferred  these 
tankers  over  to  foreign-owned  and  for- 
eign-controlled companies  in  obvious 
violation  of  the  clear  intent  of  the  law. 
In  one  instance  this  group  received 
$450,000  on  a  $1,000  investment  with- 
out taking  any  risk  whatever.  In  an- 
other case  they  pyramided  a  $100,000 
investment  into  $2  800,000  by  turning 
tanker.^  over  to  another  foreign  group, 
again  in  clear  violation  of  the  intent  of 
the  law. 

This  transaction  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced in  a  unanimous  report  of  a 
Senate  committee  and  was  denounced 
editorially  by  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  as  a  slick  if  not 
actually  illegal  deal. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
by  both  congressional  committees  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  about  the  need  for  higher  moral 
standards  and  greater  integrity  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

By  confirming  Mr.  Holmes  as  an  Am- 
bassador to  Iran  the  Senate  will  be 
placing  a  cloak  of  respectability  upon 


shady  deals  maneuvered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  fast  buck  when  such 
shady  deals  involve  Government  of- 
ficials. 

Are  we  to  establish  a  lower  standard 
of  morals  for  Government  service  than 
is  required  of  private  industry? 

How  can  Congress  or  the  IDepartment 
of  Justice  point  the  finger  of  seem  at 
questionable  business  practices  while 
closing  our  eyes  to  slick  deals  involving 
Government  oflBcials? 

President  Kennedy  in  a  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  establishing  of  a  higher  code  of 
ethics  and  higher  moral  standards  as  a 
requirement  for  Government  service.  I 
quote  from  his  message: 

No  responsibility  of  government  Is  more 
fundamental  than  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  ethical 
behavior  by  those  who  conduct  the  public 
business.  There  can  be  no  dissent  from  the 
principle  that  all  officials  must  act  with 
unwavering  Integrity,  absolute  impartiality 
and  complete  devotion  to  the  public  In- 
terest. This  principle  must  be  followed  not 
only  in  reality  but  In  appearance.  For  the 
basis  of  effective  government  is  public  con- 
fidence, and  that  confidence  Is  endangered 
when  ethical  standards  falter  or  appear  to 
falter. 

Ultimately,  high  ethical  standards  can  be 
maintained  only  If  the  leaders  of  govern- 
ment provide  a  personal  example  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  service — and  exercise  their 
leadership  to  develop  In  all  government  em- 
ployees an  Increasing  sensitivity  to  the  eth- 
ical and  moral  conditions  Imposed  by  public 
service.  Their  own  conduct  must  be  above 
reproach. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Holmes  is  above  reproach  when  we  con- 
sider his  active  participation  with  Joseph 
Casey  and  Stanley  Klein  in  these  two 
highly  questionable  tanker  deals. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Holmes  and  his 
two  associates — Joseph  E.  Casey  and  E. 
Stanley  Klein — were  engaged  in  these 
highly  questionable  tanker  deals  in 
which  they  placed  the  making  of  a  fast 
buck  above  the  national  interest. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Holmes  had  repented  of  the  errors 
which  he  made  when  joining  in  this 
questionable  transaction  10  or  12  years 
ago. 

During  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  I  asked  Mr. 
Holmes  whether  he  saw  anything  wrong 
with  the  two  transactions  at  the  time 
he.  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Klein  were  buying 
these  tankers  from  the  Government  and 
selling  them  to  a  foreign-owned  com- 
pany. His  answer  was  most  emphat- 
ically that  he  did  not  see  anything  wTong 
with  what  he  and  his  associates  had 
done. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Holmes  whether  or 
not  he  saw  anything  wrong  with  the 
transaction  as  he  looked  back  over  the 
12  years  and  saw  how  the  deals  had  ulti- 
mately turned  out.  Again  his  answer 
was  "no"  and  indicated  that  if  given 
the  opportunity  he  would  do  the  same 
thing  over  £igain  today — although  he  did 
qualify  this  last  statement  by  saying  that 
if  he  knew  that  a  congressional  commit- 
tee was  going  to  get  actively  interested 
he  might  decide  it  was  not  worth  it. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Holmes  sees  noth- 
ing wrong  with  what  he  did,  and  he  would 
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do  it  aeraln  if  he  knew  he  would  not  get 
caught 

At  the  time  S£r.  Holmes  and  hLs  asso- 
ciates purchased  eight  tankers  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  there  was  a  law 
prohibiting  their  sale  by  the  Government 
to  foreign-owned  or  foreign -controlled 
companies.  It  was  likewise  illegal  for  an 
American  company  after  purchasing 
these  tankers  from  the  Government  to 
resell  them  to  foreign-owned  or  foreign- 
controlled  companies  without  having  ob- 
tained the  prior  approval  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  was  to  guarantee  that  these 
tankers  would  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

By  circumventing  the  law.  or  at  least 
the  intent  of  the  law.  Mr.  Holmes  and  his 
two  associates  sold  all  of  these  tankers 
to  companies  which  were  both  foreign 
owned  and  foreign  controlled. 

Mr.  Holmes  tries  to  claim  that  they 
did  get  the  approval  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  but  every  member  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  emphatically  de- 
nied when  testifying  under  oath  before  a 
senatorial  committee  that  any  notice  had 
been  given  concerning  the  proposed  sale 
or  that  any  approval  had  been  obtained. 

I  quote  the  Hoey  committee's  report 
confirming  this  statement: 

Tbere  is  no  credible  evidence  that  Mr. 
McarU  or  any  other  representative  of  the 
United  Tanker  Corp.  group  made  a  complete 
disclosure  to  the  Commission  concerning  the 
arrangements  between  the  Casey  group  and 
the  United  Tanker  group  which  were  entered 
Into  as  early  as  January  1948. 

What  Is  even  worse,  one  of  these  eight 
tankers,  the  Kettleman  Hills,  which  the 
Holmes-Casey  group  turned  over  to  a  for- 
eign owned  and  controlled  company  was 
subsequently  leased  to  Soviet  Russia. 
The  tanker  was  then  used  by  Riissia  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  oil  from 
Rumania  to  ports  in  Communist  China 
and  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Holmes  tries  to  shrug  off  respon- 
sibility for  what  this  foreign-owned  com- 
pany did  with  the  tanker  after  his  com- 
pany sold  it.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  tanker  came  into  the 
possession  of  these  foreign  owners  as 
the  result  of  highly  irregular,  if  not 
actually  illegal,  maneuvering  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  associates. 

The  Hoey  subcommittee  which  investi- 
gated these  sales  in  1952  strongly  de- 
nounced these  transactions  as  morally 
wrong  and  clearly  in  violation  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  law, 

Mr.  Holmes  and  his  two  associates,  in 
violation  of  the  clear  intent  of  the  law 
and  without  taking  any  financial  risk 
at  all  received  $150,000  clear  profit  for 
each  tanker  they  turned  over  to  this 
foreign  group.  Therefore,  they  cannot 
dodge  some  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pened. 

The  most  bitter  denunciation  of  this 
transaction  whereby  or^  of  these  tankers 
was  chartered  to  Soviet  Russia  for  use 
in  transporting  oil  to  Communist  China 
and  North  Korea  came  from  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson 
and  George  Marshall. 

Begirming  with  October  1949  and  ex- 
tending through  October  1950  they 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  bitterly  denouncing  the  use  of 


these  American  tankers  to  transport 
Russian  oil  and  emphasized  that  such 
action  was  definitely  detrimental  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  imtil  December  1950,  6 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  that  the  use  of  these  vessels  in 
Russian  trade  was  stopped. 

Now,  what  excuse  did  Mr.  Holmes  and 
his  two  associates  give  for  selling  this 
tanker,  the  Kettleman  Hills,  and  two 
other  tankers  to  this  foreign-owned  and 
foreign-controlled  compyany? 

They  said  they  considered  the  com- 
pany to  which  they  sold  the  tankers — the 
United  Tanker  Corp. — to  be  an  Ameri- 
can owned  and  controlled  company  be- 
cause the  company  had  only  four  stock- 
holders, three  of  whom  were  American 
citizens.  Therefore  they  reasoned  that 
the  company  was  75  percent  American 
owned  and  controlled. 

What  Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Casey,  and  Mr. 
Klein  did  not  disclose  was  that  at  the 
time  they  exercised  the  option  this  com- 
pany— the  United  Tanker  Corp. — which 
was  buying  these  tankers  was  capitalized 
for  $2,500,006.  Of  this  $2,500,006  capi- 
talization the  one  foreign  stockholder,  a 
Chinese  citizen,  owned  $2,500,000  while 
the  three  Americans  had  invested  in  the 
company  exactly  $2  each  or  a  total  of  $6. 

How  naive  can  any  man  be?  By  what 
line  of  reasoning  can  anyone  with  a 
straight  face  claim  that  three  men  with 
a  total  investment  of  only  $6  in  a  $2,500,- 
006  corporation  can  control  its  opera- 
tion? As  if  this  claim  were  not  ridicu- 
lous enough  it  developed  that  the  foreign 
stockholders  had  an  option  to  buy  even 
this  small  amount  of  stock  from  these 
Americans  at  a  price  of  $10,000  for  each 
man. 

Obviously,  these  three  men  merely  got 
$10,000  each  for  the  use  of  their  names 
just  as  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  two  associ- 
ates got  $150,000  per  tanker  for  the  use 
of  their  names  in  getting  title  to  three 
tankers  from  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  them  over  to  this 
foreign  group. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  many 
flimsy  excuses  advanced  by  Mr.  Holmes 
and  his  associates  to  justify  the  series 
of  shady  and  highly  irregtilar  procedures 
surrounding  many  of  the  transactions 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  eight  tank- 
ers, every  one  of  which  was  ultimately 
transferred  to  foreign  owned  and  con- 
trolled companies.  All  of  these  trans- 
fers were  made  without  the  legal  ap- 
proval of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Last  Thursday  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  details  of  all  these 
transactions  showing  how  Mr.  Holmes 
and  his  two  associates  pyramided  $101,- 
000  into  a  $3V4  million  profit  by  buying 
eight  tankers  from  the  U.S.  Government 
and  then  transferring  and  selling  them 
to  foreign-owned  companies  in  clear 
violation  of  their  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  clear  violation  of  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr. 
BrsHl  quoted  at  length  from  the  legal 
opinion  which  was  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  the  New  York  law 
firm  of  Davis  Polk  Wardwell  Sunder- 
land &  Klendl,  in  which  they  completely 
exonerated  Mr.  Holmes  of  having  done 
anything   wrong.     We  recogniae   them 


as  one  of  the  great  law  firms  in  our 
country.  I.  too.  have  read  that  memo- 
randum, and  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut claims,  it  gave  a  clean  bill  of 
health  to  Mr.  Holmes. 

But  I  point  out  that  at  the  time  the 
memorandum  was  prepared  for  the 
State  Department  by  this  law  firm,  the 
law  firm  was  on  a  retainer  and  being  paid 
by  Mr.  Holmes.  This  memorandum  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Holmes'  own  lawyers. 
Certainly  they  cleared  their  client;  what 
else  would  one  expect? 

I  do  not  recall  in  my  Ufetime  ever 
seeing  a  lawyer  prepare  a  memorandum 
in  which  they  said,  "Our  client  is  guilty." 
We  all  know  that  if  we  were  to  ask  for 
the  legal  opinion  of  the  If  w  firm  which 
represented  the  accused  at  the  time  of 
his  trial,  certainly  the  legal  opinion 
which  we  would  expect  to  get  would  be 
one  that  would  exonerate  the  man. 
Based  upon  Mr.  Holmes'  own  testimony, 
this  law  firm  wa.^  on  his  payroll  at  the 
time  it  prepared  the  memorandum. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    DakoU.      Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Taking 
note  of  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said  about  the  ability  of  Mr.  Holmes 
to  drive  a  sharp  bargain  or  to  use  cer- 
tain ability.  I  ask  him  whether  he  has 
ever  found  that  Mr.  Holmes,  when  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  and  occupy- 
ing a  position  of  trust,  used  his  ability 
against  the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  NeiUier 
do  I  ever  recall  any  such  instance  in- 
volving Jimmy  Hoffa.  But  surely  that 
does  not  mean  w  would  vote  to  confirm 
a  nomination  of  Jimmy  Hoffa  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Whether  a  man  is  working  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  out  of  the  Government,  he 
has  a  responsibihty  to  be  honest.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Holmes  was  out  of  the 
Government  service  at  the  time  these 
questionable  transactions  took  place  does 
not  in  the  least  excuse  him  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

No  stronger  denunciation  of  these 
tanker  transactions  of  Mr.  Holmes  and 
his  associates  were  ever  made  than  the 
statements  of  two  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  Louis  Johnson  and  George 
Marshall.  Both  of  these  men  in  their 
official  capacities  denounced  these  ships 
being  placed  under  foreign  ownership 
and  engaging  in  traffic  which  was  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Remember,  one  of  these  tankers  which 
they  sold  to  a  foreign  group  was 
promptly  leased  to  Russia  for  use  in 
transporting  oil  to  Red  China  and  North 
Korea.  This  traffic  with  Russia  took 
place  in  the  period  Immediately  prior  to 
and  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war. 

The  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Holmes  did  not 
perform  the  acts  about  which  I  have 
spoken  while  he  was  on  the  Government 
payroll  does  not  excuse  him  from  his 
responsibility. 

Again  I  say  I  am  not  passing  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Holmes 
actually  violated  the  law,  but  certainly 
he  violated  the  clear  intent  of  the  law. 
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I  join  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  pay- 
ing respect  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  for  his  approach  to 
this  question  of  Mr.  Holmes'  confirma- 
tion. Even  though  I  differ  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut at  least  he  was  frank  enough  not  to 
defend  these  tanker  transactions. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  indict- 
ment being  dropped.  Last  Thursday  I 
incorporated  into  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  pointing  out  that  the  indictment 
was  dropped  only  on  a  technicality  of 
the  law.  I  was  informed  that  the  reason 
the  three-tanker  deal  did  not  appear  in 
the  indictment  was  that  it  took  place  in 
1948  and  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
had  run.  The  Hoey  committee  reported 
in  1952.  Therefore  the  indictment  was 
based  only  upon  the  five-tanker  sale 
which  took  place  in  1950. 

The  E>epartment  of  Justice  made  it 
very  clear  that  it  w£is  asking  for  a  dis- 
missal of  the  Holmes  indictment  because 
It  felt  honor-tx)und  to  do  so  as  a  result 
of  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
comt  at  the  time  the  court  ordered  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Casey  s  indictment. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington]  quoted  Mr.  Goertner.  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Maritime  Commission,  as 
having  given  clearance  of  the  sale  of 
the  three  tankers  on  February  2,  1948, 
by  declaring  that  the  corporation  was  a 
citizen  corporation.  The  record  will  not 
support  this  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  an 
excerpt  from  the  Hoey  committee  report 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  13  and 
extending  over  and  including  all  the  first 
three  paragraphs  of  page  14,  wherein  it 
was  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Goertner  had 
not  l)een  furnished  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  financial  backing  of  the  United 
Tanker  Corp.  at  the  time  of  his  ruhng. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

During  this  same  period,  and  particularly 
during  January  1948.  Francis  B.  Goertner, 
assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Maritime 
Conmil.'Klon.  received  two  telephone  calls 
from  Mr.  Newbold  Morris  and  another  call 
from  Mr.  Wasson  requesting  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  United  Tanker  Corp. 
satisfied  the  citizenship  requirements  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916.  Both  Morris  and  Wasson  called 
Goertner's  attention  to  the  original  applica- 
tion which  Indicated  that  substantlaUy  all 
of  the  capital  Investment  In  the  United 
Tanker  Corp.  would  be  provided  by  China 
Trading  &  Industrial  Development  Corp.. 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
as  of  that  time  United  States  citizen  stock- 
holders had  Invested  only  $6  In  a  corpora- 
tion which  several  months  later  would  be 
capitalized  at  about  $2,500,000,  all  with 
Chinese  funds.  On  February  8.  1948,  Goert- 
ner replied  to  the  inquiries  of  both  Morris 
and  Wasson  by  stating  that  It  was  his  opin- 
ion that  the  United  Tanker  Corp.  was  a 
citizen  corporation.  This  was  one  of  parti- 
cular Importance  to  the  United  Tanker  Corp. 
In  view  of  the  language  of  section  9  of  the 
Shipping  Act  or  1916.  which  reads  In  part 
as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  unlau-f  ul,  without  the  approval 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  to  sell,  mort- 
gage, lease,  charter,  deliver  or  In  any  manner 
transfer  •  •  •  to  any  person  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  •  •  •  any  vessel  or  any 
interest  therein  owned  In  whole  or  in  part 


by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

About  a  week  previously,  on  January  24, 
1948,  the  National  Tanker  Corp.  had  given 
United  Tanker  Corp.  an  Irrevocable  stock 
option  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

There  Is  no  credible  evidence  that  Mr. 
Morris  or  any  other  representative  of  the 
United  Tanker  Corp.  group  made  a  complete 
disclosure  to  the  Commission  concerning  the 
arrangements  between  the  Casey  group  and 
the  United  Tanker  group  which  were  en- 
tered Into  as  early  as  January  1948. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Gerald  Helmbold,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Operations  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  directed  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 31,  1948.  to  the  National  Tanker  Corp. 
After  stating  In  his  letter  of  January  31  that 
reports  had  reached  him  that  the  three 
vessels  had  been  offered  by  the  National 
Tanker  Corp.  for  resale  to  other  Interests, 
Helmbold  stated: 

"We  should  very  much  appreciate  a 
prompt  statement  from  you  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  have  In  mind  the  resale  of  these 
vessels  now  or  at  a  later  date." 

Under  date  of  Februar>-  2.  1948,  Mr.  Casey, 
as  president  of  the  National  Tanker  Corp., 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Helmbold  replied  In  part 
as  follows : 

"It  Is  ovir  Intention  to  bareboat  charter 
these  vessels  to  another  American  company. 
It  is  the  present  Intention  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  retain  title  to  these  vessels  Indefi- 
nitely. Obviously,  no  statement  can  be 
made  at  this  time  as  to  what  Its  position 
may  be  with  respect  to  resale  at  some  time 
la  the  future." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Casey 
within  one  week  after  he  and  Klein,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Tanker  Corp., 
had  turned  over  the  actual  control  of  the 
stock  and  business  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Tanker  Corp.  to  the  United  Tanker 
Corp.  on  January  24,  1948.  In  view  of  that 
fact,  which  was  well  known  to  Casey,  It  Is 
obvious  that  Casey's  reply  to  Helmbold  was 
false. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
Hoey  committee  report,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Goertner.  at  the  time  he 
rendered  this  hypothetical  decision,  did 
not  have  access  to  all  of  the  facts  as 
they  were  later  discovered. 

I  will  not  further  delay  tlie  Senate. 
Last  Thursday  I  outlined  in  rather  ex- 
tensive detail  the  two  different  transac- 
tions, one  transaction  involving  <Jhe  sale 
of  five  tankers  and  the  other  involving 
the  sale  of  three  tankers.  These  trans- 
actions are  fully  outlined  in  the  Record 
of  last  Thursday. 

These  transactions  were  unanimously 
condemned  by  a  respected  committee  of 
the  Senate,  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
the  late  Clyde  R.  Hoey. 

I  conclude  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  that  portion  of  the  Hoey  com- 
mittee report,  in  which  the  committee 
analyzes  both  the  five -tanker  deal  and 
the  three-tanker  deal,  as  well  as  the 
committee's  conclusions.  This  report 
referred  to  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  asso- 
ciates as  "shrewd  and  calculating  busi- 
nessmen" who,  by  circumventing  the  law. 
were  able  to  make  a  fast  dollar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  portions  of 
the  committee  repwrt  identified  above 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
along  with  the  names  of  the  Members 


of  the  Senate  who  signed  this  unani- 
mous report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

This     entire     Investigation     h&s     demon- 
strated   to    the    subcommittee    how    various 
groups  of  shrewd  and  calculating  business- 
men   and    attorneys,    through    an    intricate 
series  of  corporate  and  financial  transactions, 
were   able   to  realize  substantial   profits  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  mis- 
management which  marked  the  administra- 
tion of  the  surplus  ship  disposal  program  by 
the    old    Maritime    Commission.      Had    the 
Commission  administered  th.^t  program  In  a 
businesslike  manner  and  In  accordance  with 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  law.  It  would  have 
been  Impossible  for  the  individuals  and  firms 
Involved  In  this  Inquiry  to  have  engaged  In 
activities  which  violated  the  spirit  and.  In 
many  Instances,  the  actual  letter  of  the  law. 
At  the  present  time,  a  libel  action  by  the 
Government  looking   toward   the   forfeiture 
of  the  tanker  Meacham.  which  was  owned 
by  the  Meacham  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
China    International    Foundations,    Inc.,    Is 
pending  In  Federal  courts.    The  Department 
of  Jtistlce  Is  also  making  an  examination  Into 
the    acquisition,    chartering,    and    resale    of 
tanker    vessels    by    the    American    Overseas 
Tanker  Corp.,  the  China  International  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  the  North  American  Shipping  tc 
Trading    Co.,    Inc.,    and    the    United    States 
Petroleum    Carriers,    Inc.,    as    weU    as    the 
various   affiliates   and   subsidiaries   of    these 
firms  Involving  a  total  of  47  vessels.     It  Is 
the   purpose   of   that   Inquiry  to  determine 
whether    civil    as    well    as    criminal    action 
should  be  taken  against  these  corporations 
and  the  responsible  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  these  firms. 

The  subcommittee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
violations  of  the  civil  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  In  these  tanker 
transactions  to  warrant  prompt  action  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  addition  the 
concealment  and  misrepresentation  of  perti- 
nent facts  by  various  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  firms  Involved  in  this 
Inquiry  In  their  dealings  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  leads  the  subcommittee  to  be- 
lieve that  various  criminal  statutes  may 
have  been  violated  by  these  Individuals.  In 
view  of  the  long  delay  which  has  already 
occurred  In  making  final  determinations  in 
these  cases,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice take  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to  bring 
these  cases  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

This  Is  a  unanimous  report  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Cltdk  R.  Hoet, 

Cfutirman. 
John  L.  McClili-an. 

HtTBEET    H.    HUMPHRKT. 

THOitAS  R.  Underwood. 
Joseph  R.  McCartht. 
Karl  E.  Mukdt. 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  desired  to  speak. 
I  prefer  to  have  a  quorum  call  first,  and 
then  have  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
speak.     How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr. 
President.  I  start  by  making  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  is  the  business 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
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consent  to  the  nomination  of  Julius 
Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ask 
that  question  because  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  point  that  the  business  before 
the  Senate  is  the  selection  of  an  Ambas- 
sador to  Iran.  Some  of  the  debate 
might  have  suggested  to  a  listener  that 
it  was  an  impeachment  proceeding ;  or 
that  we  were  passing  upon  the  merits 
of  a  business  transaction. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  the  merits  of  the 
question  which  has  been  discussed  so 
ably  and  effectively  by  the  Senator  from 
E>elaware  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  explored  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  dropped.  However  the 
question  that  seems  to  me  to  be  para- 
mount is  this:  Who  is  the  best  man  we 
can  find  to  send  to  Iran?  I  asked  that 
question  of  a  Senator  on  the  floor,  who 
who  is  well  informed  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  He  told  me  that  probably  Mr. 
Holmes  was  one  of  the  finest  Foreign 
Service  officers  we  have  ever  had.  He 
did  not  know  where  we  would  find  his 
equal  to  send  to  Teheran  today. 

I  was  in  Teheran  in  1945,  at  a  time 
when  the  Russians  were  there,  along 
with  forces  of  the  United  States.  We 
were  operating  the  railroad  there  under 
an  agreement  which  the  British  had 
made.  The  time  for  the  Russians  to 
leave  Iran  had  passed.  The  fear  was  ex- 
pressed that  they  were  not  going  to 
leave.  Eventually  they  left  and  we  left 
but  it  was  a  ticklish  situation. 

Iran  is  up  against  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Mr.  President,  and  to  visit  Teheran  is  to 
realize  how  sensitive  is  the  Ambassador's 
post  there.  The  country  borders  directly 
on  Russia.  The  situation  there  is  one  of 
the  hot  spots  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  feel  that  in  selecting 
an  Ambassador  for  Iran  we  were  taking 
the  l)est  man  we  could  get  for  that  post. 

If  we  do  not  take  Mr.  Holmes,  where 
do  we  go? 

K&s  anyone  suggested  a  better  man? 

This  la  the  man  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  vital  mission  which  required 
secrecy,  ability,  and  courage,  when  he 
went  into  Africa  with  Ma.k  Clark. 

This  man  was  the  executive  officer  in 
Eisenhower  headquarters  when  the  plan 
was  set  up  for  the  invasion  of  Normandy 

This  is  the  man  who  has  been  in  Hong 
Kong,  possibly  the  most  sensitive  p>oint 
on  the  Red  frontier. 

If  we  were  here  passing  upon  the 
merits  of  the  business  transaction  which 
all  agree  took  place  when  Mr.  Holmes 
was  not  an  officer  of  the  Government, 
the  situation  could  be  different  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  But  today  it  seems  to 
me  my  responsibility  is  to  vote  on  a 
nomination,  to  vote  on  whether  I  think 
Mr.  Holmes  would  be  a  good  man  in  the 
critical  post  of  Teheran. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  he  is  in- 
eligible for  that  post  by  reason  of  lack 
of  ability  or  by  reason  of  lack  of  experi- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  everything 
points  to  the  belief  that  this  man  knows 
how  to  look  after  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  most  sensitive 
posts. 

Because  that  is  so.  I  shall  vote  to  con- 
firm his  nomination. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  we  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  11  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  just  ex- 
pressed sentiments  with  which  I  agree. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  been  more 
useful  in  recogmzing  the  threat  of  ex- 
panding imperialist  communism  in  its 
onward  march  in  Asia  than  has  the 
consul  general  from  Hong  Kong,  with 
whom  I  have  had  many  discussions  on 
the  subject. 

Prior  to  his  service  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
consulate  general  was  in  the  hands  of 
various  other  persons.  I  recall  distinctly 
the  shock  which  I  experienced  a  decade 
or  less  ago  in  speaking  to  the  previous 
consul  general  there.  I  inquired  of  him 
whether  any  member  of  the  consulate 
spoke  Chinese.  Our  largest  consulate 
general  is.  I  believe,  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
surely  in  Hong  Kong,  of  all  places,  one 
would  expect  a  member  of  the  consulate 
to  have  some  familiarity  with  the  lan- 
guage of  China — at  least,  some  famili- 
arity with  the  Manchu  dialect  and  with 
the  language  of  the  people  of  Canton, 
if  nothing  more.  The  consul  general  ad- 
vised me  that  he  knew  of  no  one  in  the 
consulate  who  spoke  Chinese.  Then  his 
face  brightened,  and  he  said: 

Oh,  yes;  there  Is  one  person  in  the  con- 
sulate who  speaks  Chinese.    He  Is  the  Janitor. 

Then  he  brightly  reassured  me.  He 
said: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  Is  Chinese. 

That  w;is  an  appalling  situation,  which 
I  mentioned  on  my  return  and  on  other 
occasions  in  discussions  with  American 
diplomats  in  Asia. 

I  know  the  high  esteem  Ln  which  Mr. 
Julius  Holmes  is  held  among  American 
diplomats  in  Asia.  I  know  that  since 
he  has  be<:ome  consul  general,  the  num- 
ber of  p'jrsons  in  the  consulate  who 
speak  Chinese  is  now  19.  Thi?y  are  po- 
litical ex^ierts.  They  are  familiar  with 
what  takes  place  in  Red  China.  They 
are  able  and  qualified  men.  Under  the 
direction  and  leadership  of  Consul  Gen- 
eral Holmes,  they  have  given  us,  indeed, 
an  insight  and  a  window  into  Red  China, 
which  under  lesser  leadership  we  were 
denied. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  my  knowledge 
of  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Holmes,  I 
shall  support  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case].  I  have 
great  resi:)ect  for  the  views  and  insight 
of  both  of  them. 

I  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut,  who  I  believe  has  stated  the  case 
as  well  as  it  could  be. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
which  considers  matters  relating  to  Iran. 
It  is  especially  important,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  representing  the  United  States 


in  Iran  a  man  of  experience  and  integ- 
rity as  both  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  have  felt  Mr.  Holmes 
to  be. 

We  have  been  over  and  around  busi- 
ness transactions,  tax  cases,  the  law  and 
its  implications,  and  records  to  the  pomt 
where  it  would  now  take  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  analyze  this  dispute  fully. 
However,  of  all  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. I  know  of  no  committee  which 
tries  harder  to  perform  its  duties  and 
functions  diligently  than  does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  After  lis- 
tening for  many  hours  to  a  discussion 
of  the  qualifications  of  Julius  Holmes, 
this  committee  reported  the  nomination 
favorably  by  a  vote  of  12  to  4.  Because 
some  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
committee  will  not  be  here  today.  I  shall 
read  their  names  into  the  Record. 
These  are  the  Senators  who  supported 
the  nomination: 

J.  W.  FuLBRicHT,  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man. 

John  Sparkman,  of  Alabama. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota, 
who.  I  might  add,  voted  for  the  Hoey  re- 
port, and  is  now  in  favor  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Julius  Holmes. 

MocE  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  the 
majority  leader. 

Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 

Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana. 

Albert  Gore,  of  Tennessee. 

Frank  Church,  of  Idaho. 

Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  of  Iowa. 

Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas. 

Four  members  of  the  committee  voted 
against  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

One  member  of  the  committee  was 
not  declared  because  of  his  absence  due 
to  illness  in  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  continue  with 
this  discussion  for  many  days.  However. 
I  believe  the  record  has  been  estabhshed. 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  the  nom- 
ination of  this  able  public  servant  should 
be  confirmed,  so  that  he  may  in  the 
future  represent  the  United  States  in  a 
vital  part  of  the  world,  as  he  has  In 
recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  reserve  my  2 
mmutes  for  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may  as 
well  admit  that  I  was  somewhat  troubled 
in  reaching  a  decision  on  whether  to 
vote  for  the  approval  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Iran.  I  believe  the  President  did  not 
exercise  the  best  judgment  when  he 
nominated  Mr.  Holmes  for  this  position. 

I  do  not  question  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Holmes.  I  do  not  question  that  the  deals 
with  the  Maritime  Commission  and  with 
others,  which  were  consummated  dur- 
ing the  2  or  3  years  when  Mr.  Holmes 
was  not  in  Government  employ,  were 
legal.  Probably  they  were  legal.  For 
many  years  I  have  questioned  the  pro- 
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priety  of  the  law.s  relating  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

However,  it  senms  to  me  that  at  this 
time,  when  we  are  trying  to  put  our 
country  in  the  best  light  before  all  the 
other  peoples  of  Jie  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  President's  message 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  Gov- 
ernment oflQciaLs,  which  was  sent  to 
Congress  recently,  it  would  be  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  press  this 
nomination. 

I  had  hoped  tliat  a  position  might  be 
found  for  Mr.  Holmes  in  which  his  tal- 
ents could  be  used  without  raising  ques- 
tions not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  also,  perhaps, 
in  the  minds  of  people  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  I  have  de- 
cided that  I  cannot  vote  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Holmes  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Iran. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  yield  If  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  .'South  Dakota.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Viirmont.  in  his  study  of 
the  situation  find  any  incident  in  which 
Mr.  Holmes,  as  a  Government  oflQcial. 
oi>erated  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States?  Was  he  in  any  way  in- 
capable in  the  i>3rformance  of  his  duties 
in  Hong  Kong? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know.  I  un- 
derstand he  performed  his  service  very 
well  in  Hong  Kong.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  2  or  3  years  when  he  was  not  an  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
during  that  period  that  the  question  was 
raised,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  to  the 
legality  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
transactions  which  he  helped  to  carry 
out. 

Mr.  WTLLIAIvIS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  all  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  have  been  pre- 
sented, except  that  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
!Mr.  Mansfield;  wishes  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  nomination,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  will  speak  in  opposition. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  not  agree  to 
have  a  quorum  call,  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  to  be  charged  to  either 
side.  Following  the  quorum  call,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  speak,  and  then  the 
Senate  will  vote 

The  PRESITiING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware resen-e  for  the  quorum  call? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  tlie  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  eith<?r  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIIXD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  coming  to  the  concluding  moments 


of  the  debate  on  the  question  of  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  the  Honor- 
able Julius  C.  Holmes,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Iran. 

I  think  the  so-called  tanker  deal  has 
been  threshed  out  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, so  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate understands  the  situation  af.  it  was 
and  the  implications  which  have  been 
raised  since  that  time.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  go  into  any  more  detail,  because  I 
think  the  record  has  been  laid  bare. 

But  I  do  wish  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  Julius  Holmes  has  served  in  a 
number  of  outstandmg  positions,  as  a 
career  ofiBcer  in  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  served  in 
practically  all  continents  except  Aus- 
tralia. 

I  had  a  chance  to  observe  him  per- 
sonally, while  he  was  our  Mmister  at 
London,  following  the  Second  World 
War,  after  he  had  completed  military 
service  with  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  have  watched  him,  i>ersonally,  in  his 
service  as  our  consular  agent — I  believe 
that  was  the  term — at  Tangiers,  in  what 
was  French  Morocco.  At  that  time  he 
also  held  the  raiik  of  Minister. 

I  know  that  he  worked  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  that  he  conducted  the 
earliest  preliminary  survey  covering  the 
future  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  read  that  report,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  was  remarkable  in  what 
it  had  to  say  as  to  what  was  likely  to 
occur  in  the  emergent  nations  compris- 
ing that  continent. 

Just  last  fall  I  visited  Hong  Kong,  and 
there  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  at  first 
hand  what  Mr.  Holmes — still  with  the 
rank  of  Minister — was  doing  in  behalf  of 
our  country  in  that  most  diflflcult  and 
most  sensitive  post.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  spent  approximately  3  days  with  him, 
going  over  his  activities  there  as  consul 
general.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  his  activities 
there,  as  I  had  previously  been  impressed 
by  his  activities  at  London  and  at  Tan- 
giers. because  of  the  outstanding  work 
he  was  doing  in  behalf  of  our  country. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  E-enate  in  behalf  of 
a  man  who  has  served  for  approximately 
30  years  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  served  his  coun- 
try well,  both  as  a  member  of  its  uni- 
formed forces  and  as  a  member  of  its 
Foreign  Service;  a  man  who,  I  think,  will 
make  a  preat  Ambassador  t-o  Iran;  a  man 
for  whom  I  was  happy  to  vote,  when  his 
name  was  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  some  5  years  ago:  a  man  for 
whose  nomination  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
vote  today. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hor>e  tlie  Senate 
will  very  shortly  confirm  his  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  inquire  how  much  time 
remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  No  time  re- 
mains under  the  control  of  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 


Illinois  [Mr.  Dikksen]  the  remainder  of 
the  time  uiider  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 1 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  years  ago,  when  I  was  stiU  on  a 
college  campus,  pursuing,  among  other 
things,  an  insurance  course,  it  was  the 
ciistom  to  get  some  high-pressure  ir.- 
surance  salesman  to  give  the  class  a 
lecture  every  week.  1  recall  one.  in  par- 
ticular— a  very  fine,  very  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  related  the  story  of  get- 
ting an  appointment  with  J.  Pierixint 
Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  knew  the  insur- 
ance salesman  was  coming  to  see  him. 
and  said  he  would  give  him  3  minutes  on 
a  busy  morning. 

When  the  high  pressure  salesman  had 
a  chance  to  speak  to  Mr.  Morgan,  he 
said: 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  want  you  to  take  out  this 
very  substantial  Insiirance  policy;  and  I  will 
give  you  one  reason  for  taking  It  out.  When 
you  do,  the  story  about  It  will  appear  In 
all  the  press.  In  all  the  journals.  In  all  the 
Instirance  magazines,  and  the  Impact  upon 
the  young  people  of  America  of  the  point 
that  Insxirance  Is  a  good  Investment  will  be 
terrific. 

It  was  on  that  point  that  he  made  his 
sale. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  nomina- 
tion, I  think  I  am  less  concerned  about 
the  capacity  of  Mr.  Holmes,  his  fine 
family,  and  the  possibility  of  marring  a 
career,  than  I  am  about  the  impact  of 
this  nomination  on  the  young  people  of 
America. 

I  think  the  record  clearly  shows  that 
Mr.  Holmes  was  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  an  honorable  career. 
To  be  sure,  he  is  a  man  of  capacity,  dili- 
gence, and  competence.  To  be  sure,  he 
has  a  son  who  now  is  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  To  be  sure,  he  has  a  fine  family. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Holmes 
got  out  of  the  Foreign  Service ;  and  that 
in  that  2-year  period  he  made  four  or 
five  business  ventures,  including  one 
which  called  for  an  investment  of  $10,000 
in  the  stock  of  the  tanker  corporation, 
for  which  he  received,  so  tlie  testimony 
shows,  $280,000. 

We  have  set  up  all  sorts  of  safeguards 
around  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, so  that  if  one  has  ever  been  m 
the  Commission,  he  cannot  practice  be- 
fore the  Commission  for  a  2 -year  period 
thereafter.  We  have  set  up  safeguards 
so  that  men  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ser\'ice  cannot  practice  in  that  forum 
for  a  p>eriod  of  2  years  after  they  leave  it. 

Without  reflecting  for  a  moment  on 
the  character  of  Mr.  Holmes,  or  whether 
there  was  any  illegality  in  this  action — 
because  I  doubt  it  very  much:  I  do  not 
even  speculate  on  the  morals  that  are 
involved — I  do  say  there  are  going  to 
be  millions  of  youngsters  in  this  coun- 
try who  will  say,  "Well,  there  is  the 
technique.  Get  the  iioformation  that  is 
necessary.  Team  up  with  somebody'. 
Lay  a  little  mcxiest  chunk  of  money  on 
the  line,  and  then  build  it  up  to 
$280,000." 

Immoral  ?  Far  be  it  for  me  to  pass  on 
it.  Illegal?  I  doubt  whether  its  illegal- 
ity has  been  fully  demonstrated.    But  I 
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do  not  believe  there  is  any  person  in- 
dispensable to  the  Foreign  Service,  not- 
withstanding what  his  record  may  have 
been  shown  to  be  in  all  the  past  years. 
I  do  know  youngsters  will  read  the 
record,  and  I  do  know  they  will  say, 
'You  can  put  dowTi  a  couple  of  dollars 
and  skim  off  the  cream,  if  you  know 
where  to  go  and  whom  to  see." 

The  name  of  Joe  Casey  appears  all 
the  way  through.  I  remember  Joe 
Casey,  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  most  person- 
ally attractive  persons  I  ever  encoun- 
tered in  my  life.  I  know  he  was  a  man 
of  capacity.  I  know  he  was  a  skillful 
lawyer.  I  remember  when  he  set  up  an 
office  downtown  and  when  these  thmgs 
started  to  happen.  And  so  here  are 
Stanley  Klein,  and  Joe  Casey,  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  got  themselves  involved  in 
a  tanker  deal.  His  conscience  can  be 
clear.  It  is  no  sin,  in  my  book,  to  make 
money.  It  is  no  sin  to  run  $10,000  up  to 
$280,000.  But  here  was  a  man  who 
dropped  out  of  the  Foreign  Service,  after 
a  long  and  honorable  career,  who  took  2 
years  off  to  make  a  wad,  and  then  came 
back  to  the  Foreign  Service;  and  now  we 
are  expected  to  approve  his  nomination. 
I  shall  never  offer  anything  in  deroga- 
tion of  his  character.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing to  asperse  his  reputation.  I  do  not 
want  to  hurt  anybody.  This  is  an  un- 
fortunate situation,  but  I  start  from  a 
broad  premise: 

I  No.  1,  there  is  no  indispensable  man 
In  the  Foreign  Service — I  do  not  care 
who  he  is. 

No.  2,  in  view  of  the  moral  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  Presidents  own  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  conflict  of  in- 
terest, and  so  forth.  I  am  not  going  to 
get  that  close  to  the  line  today  and  give 
my  approval  to  this  nomination. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Holmes.  I  think 
Charles  Lamb  once  .said,  in  the  essays  of 
Elia,  "You  cannot  dislike  somebody 
whom  you  know." 

But  it  is  not  a  question  of  dislike  with 
me.  It  is  not  a  question  of  his  capacity. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  how  good  a  job  he 
did  at  Hong  Kong.  The  question  is. 
How  many  millions  of  youngsters  will 
say,  "That  is  the  way  to  work  in  Gk)v- 
ernment.  Move  yourself  up.  Get  a 
broad  knowledge.  Go  all  through  the 
spectrum.  Know  where  the  deal  is  to  be 
made.  Run  SIO.OOO  up  to  $280,000.  Get 
a  second  deal,  and  then  go  back  in  the 
Government." 

That  has  no  great  appeal  to  me.  The 
emphasis  here  has  been  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Holmes.  I  offer  nothing  to 
impute  other  than  good  character.  The 
emphasis  has  been  on  his  capacity.  But 
if  there  is  anything  bigger  or  more  im- 
portant than  Julius  Holmes,  it  is  the 
homefront  of  America  and  the  necessity 
for  not  disillusiomng  a  lot  of  young  peo- 
ple who  are  now  regarding  the  star  of 
public  service  and  who  hope  someday  to 
come  into  that  service,  either  at  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  level.  And  so  my  position 
involves  no  dislike  It  involves  no 
spleen  on  my  part.  I  am  just  thinking. 
Can  the  nominee  do  a  better  job  in  Iran 
than  anybody  else?  Or  is  it  far  more 
important  to  preserve  the  confidence  of 
our  people  in  the  character  of  those  who 


are  to  be  approved?  And  that  has  to  in- 
clude al]  the  rather  singular  circum- 
stances that  were  involved  in  the  case. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  a  man  of  good 
family  aad  an  honorable  career  to  in- 
volve himself  in  that  kind  of  position, 
and  then  make  it  necessary,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  responsibility  as  the  con- 
firming branch  of  the  Congress,  to  have 
to  pass  judgment  on  it.  In  doing  so,  I 
will  take  the  perspective  of  what  I  think 
would  be  a  good  juryman,  put  the  evi- 
dence all  together,  and  decide  that  the 
good  of  the  country  comes  first,  and  that 
means  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
moral  stamina  and  robustness  of  the 
country. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  impelled  to 
withhold  my  vote  from  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Holmes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Delaware  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Julius  C  Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Iran?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
hpve  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Blakley],  who  is  absent. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdJ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EIast- 
LAND 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [  Mr.  Kefauver  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellakI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiLLiAMSl  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  th;s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges  1.     If   present    and    voting,   the 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPELl  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Bridges]  is  detained  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness and  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  17.  as  follows: 


|Bx.  No.   1] 

YEAS— 63 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mom 

Bartlett 

Hlckealooper 

Mundt 

B«aU 

Rickey 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bush 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Robertaon 

Carroll 

Keating 

RuaMll 

Case.  N  J. 

Long.  Mo 

Saltonatall 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Scott 

Chavez 

Long.  La. 

Smathera 

Clark 

Magnuaon 

Smith.  Maas. 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Symlnfrton 

Engle 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McNamara 

Th'irmond 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Wiley 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Morton 

NATS— 17 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Dtrksen 

Miller 

Allott 

Douglas 

Prouty 

BOgRS 

Dworshak 

Smith.  Maine 

Butler 

Hruska 

WtUlams,  Del. 

Cooper 

Kucbel 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Lausche 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Blakley 

Elrvln 

McCleUan 

Bridges 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ctore 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Gruening 

Sparkman 

Church 

Humphrey 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

So  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Julius  C. 
Holmes  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iran  was 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISL^^TTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  173,  H.R. 
5000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5000)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  5000)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

TiTLI    I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
eetabllsh  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
jjermanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

INSIDE  THE   UNmO  STATES 

Continental  Army  command 
(First  Army) 
Fort  Devens.   Massachusettc:    Operational 
facilities,  $636,000. 

(Second  Army) 

Camp  A.  P.  HlU,  Virginia:  Training  facili- 
ties. (284,000. 

Port  Knox,  Kentucky:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and   utilities,   $492,000. 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland:  Maintenance  facil- 
ities, supply  fac:lltle8.  medical  facilities,  and 
administrative  lacllities,   $2,211,000. 

Camp  Pickett,  Virginia:  Training  facili- 
ties, $396,000. 

Port  Ritchie,  Maryland :  Troop  housing, 
$306,000. 

(Third  Army) 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  $10,524,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Operational 
facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities,  $521,- 
000. 

Port  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Utilities,  $618,- 
000. 

Port  Rucker,  Alabama:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, $1,571,000. 

Fort  Stewart.  Georgia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  administrative  facilities,  $1,240,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas:  Supply  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties, $465,000. 


Port  Hood,  Texas:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
supply  faculties.  $3,054,000. 

Port  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
hospital  and  medical  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$8,695,000 

(Fifth  Army) 

Port  Riley,  Kansas:  Troop  housing,  $99,000 

Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  Troop  hous- 
ing, community  facilities,  and  utilitleB,  $4,- 
081.000. 

(Sixth  Army) 

Camp  Irwin,  California:  Family  housing, 
utUltles,  and  ground  improvements,  $3,- 
650.000. 

Port  Lewis,  Washington:  Operational  fa- 
cilities and  maintenance  facilities,  $524,000. 

Port  Ord.  California:  Maintenance  facilities 
and    supply    facilities,    $1,357,000. 

Yuma  Test  Station,  Arizona:  Maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, $388,000. 

Technical  services  facilities 
( Chemical  Corps ) 
Army    Chemical    Center,    Maryland:     Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities,  and 
medical  facilities,  $4,029,000. 

( Corps  of  Engineers ) 
Port    Belvolr,    Virginia:    Oj)eratlonal    and 
training  facilities,  research  development,  and 
test  facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities  and 
utilities,  $1,499,000. 

(Ordnance  Corps) 
Aberdeen     Proving     Grounds,     Maryland: 
Utilities,  $472,000. 

Savanna  Ordnance  Depot,  Ullnois:  Utilities, 
$382,000. 

(Quartermaster  Corps) 

Atlanta  General  Depwt,  Georgia:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $231,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Utilities.  $84,000 

Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Center.  Natlck,  Massachusetts:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $3,812,000. 

Richmond  Quartermaster  Depot.  Virginia: 
Administrative  facilities  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $600,000. 

Sharpe  General  Depot,  California:  Opera- 
tional and  training  facilities,  $202,000. 

(Signal  Corps) 

Port  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $2,228,000. 

Lexington  Signal  Depot,  Kentucky:  Util- 
ities, $33,000. 

(Medical  Service) 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  District 
of  Columbia:  Medical  facilities,  $45,000. 

(Transportation  Corps) 
Fort   Eustls,   Virginia:    Training  facilities, 
$1,253,000. 

United  States  Military  Academy 
United     States    Military    Academy,     West 
Point,  New  York:  Training  facilities,  $4,222,- 
000. 

Defense  atomic  support  agency 

Clarksvllle  Base.  Tennessee:  Utilities. 
$238,000. 

Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico:  Operational  fa- 
cilities and  community  facilities,  $1.744.0(X). 

Army  component  commands 
(United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Command) 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
supply    facilities,     administrative    facilities, 
and  utilities,  $1,417,000. 

(Alaska  Command  Area) 
Various    locations:     Operational    facilities 
and  utilities.  $5,951,000. 

(Pacific  Command  Area) 
Aliamanu    Military    Reservation,    Hawaii: 
Utilities,  $36,000. 


Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii :  Maintenance 
facilities  and  supply  facilities,  $918,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities. 
$814,000. 

OtJTSIDK   THE    TTNITED    STATES 

(Ordnance  Corps) 

Kwajalein  Island:  Research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  com- 
munity facilities,  utilities,  and  ground  im- 
provements, $1,546,000. 

(Army  Security  Agency) 
Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  faculties,  med- 
ical facilities,  administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing,  community  facilities,  utilities,  and 
ground  improvements,  $7,765,000 

Army  component  commands 
(Pacific  Command  Area) 

Korea:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  utilities 
and  ground  Improvements,  $10,635,000. 

Port  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities, 
and  community  facilities,  $6,676,000. 

Camp  Tomlinson,  Japan:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $50,000. 

Guam:   Real  estate,  $80,000. 

(European  Command  Area) 
Germany:  Operational  and  training  facil- 
ities, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $6,423,000 
Classified  locations:    Operational  facilities 
and  utilities,  $3,105,000. 

(Caribbean  Command  Area) 

Port  Allen,  Puerto  Rico:  Utilities,  $381,000 

Port  Clayton,  Canal  Zone:  Community  fa- 
cilities and  utiUties,  $582,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabUitatlng,  ot  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $6,245,000. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  mis- 
sions, new  weap>ons  developments,  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements, or  Improved  production  sched- 
ules, if  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  determines 
that  deferral  of  such  construction  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  next  military  construction  au- 
thorization Act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
Interests  of  national  security,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  apptirtenances. 
utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $15,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  tindertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  there- 
to. This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962,  except  for  those  public 
worlcs  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  85-685.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "iNsroE 
THE  UNmsD  States",  in  section  101  as  fol- 
lows: 

Under  the  subheading  "riELD  forces  facil- 
ities (Sixth  Army  Area)",  with  respect  to 
Port  Lewis,  Washington,  strike  out  "$1,085.- 
000  '  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,257,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  85-685,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  502  the  amounts  "$110,625  000  '  and 
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"$310,535,000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
S110,797,000"  and  "$3 10.707. OOO".  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  86-149.  as  an.end- 
ed  Is  amended  under  tiie  heading  "Insidk 
THE  UNmD  St.^tts",  In  section  101  as  fol- 
lows : 

Under  the  subheading  "technical  services 
FACiLmss  (Chemical  Corps)",  with  respect 
to  Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah,  strike  out 
"$532,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$600,000". 

(b)  Public  I>aw  86-149.  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  section  102  the 
amount  "$81,830,000"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$83.876.000 ". 

(c)  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  402  the  amounts  "$73,652,100",  "$81.- 
830,000"  and  "$189,692,100"  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$73,720,100",  "$83,876,000"  and 
$191,806,100".  respectively. 

Sec.  106  (a)  Public  Law  86  500  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  UNrxED 
States"  in  section  101  as  follows: 

Under  the  subheading  "field  forces  facil- 
rriEs  (Fifth  Army  Area)",  with  respect  to 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri,  strike  out  "$9,- 
087.000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$11,- 
731.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  d)  of  section  502 
"$76,631,000"  and  "$143,561,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "$79,275,000"  and  "$146.- 
205,000",   respectively. 

Tn-LK  II 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

INSIDK  THE   UNITID   STATES 

Shipyard  facilities 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  and  supply  facil- 
ities. $700,000. 

N.T,val  Facility,  Port  Miles,  Lewes.  Dela- 
ware: Family  housing,  and  utilities.  $495,- 
000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Family  housing,  utilities,  and  real 
estate,  $3,300,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $211,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,774,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia:  Operational  facilities,  $417,000. 

Fleet  base  facilities 

Naval  Base.  Charleston,  South  Carolina: 
Family  housing,  and  utilities.  $3,300,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina: 
Medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties and  ground  Improvements,  $5,951,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  California:  Op- 
erational facilities  and  utilities,  $720,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport,  Florida:  Family 
housing,  medical  facilities,  utUltles,  and  real 
estate.  $2,880,000. 

NatMl  treapoTM  facilities 
(Training  Stations) 
Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia:  Train- 
ing faclll'les.  $639,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee: 
Community  facilities,  $94,000. 

(Field  Support  Stations) 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda,  California: 
Supply  facilities,  $309,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Brunswick,  Maine: 
Training  facilities.  $211,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida: 
Operational   facilities.  $68,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada:  UtUlttes,  $772,000. 


Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore,  California: 
Supply  facilities,  family  housing,  utilities, 
and  ground  Improvements.  $3,579,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Miramar,  California: 
Operational  Itles.  family  housing,  utilities, 
and  ground  Improvements.  $3,579,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk.  Virginia;  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $435,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  San  Diego. 
California:  Operational  facilities,  $1,480,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $161,000. 

(Marine  Corps  Air  Stations) 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities.  $190,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improvements,  $4,703,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  $463,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  New  River, 
North  Carolina:  Training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements. $2,731,000. 

(Fleet  Readiness  Stations) 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Concord.  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $345,000. 

Naval  Propellant  Plant,  Indian  Head. 
Maryland:   Supply  faculties,  $460,000. 

(Research,  Development,  Test   and   Evalua- 
tion Stations) 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
California:  Utilities,  $1,086,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jer- 
sey:   Operational  facilities,  $1,628,000. 

PaclQc  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu.  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities,  at  Point  Arguello.  supply 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  improvemenu;  and.  on  San  Nicolas 
Island,  operational  facilities,  research,  de- 
velopment and  test  facilities,  and  utlliUes, 
$2,791,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  White  Oak. 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $240,000. 

Supply  facilities 
Military  Industrial  Supply  Agency,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facil- 
ities, $825,000. 

Afartne  Corps  facilities 
Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities. 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities  and  ground  Improvements,  $6,101,- 
000. 

Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantico.  Virginia: 
Administrative  facilities.  $118,000. 

Marine,  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California:  Hospital  facilities.  $1,100,000. 

Service  school  facilities 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Troop  housing.  $7,730,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois: Medical  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$4,952,000. 

Naval  Schools,  Mare  Island.  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,213,- 
000. 

Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  Monterey. 
California:  Training  facilities,  $2,463,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Tactical  School.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Training 
facilities,  $868,000. 

Medical  facilities 

Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Hospital  facilities,  $60,000. 

Communication  facilities 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 

Operational  facilities,  $900,000. 

Naval       Security       Group       Detachment. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina:    Supply  faciU- 

tles,  $240,000. 


Naval  Radio  Station.  Cheltenham,  Mary- 
land: Operational  facilities.  $151,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Dixon,  California: 
Troop  housing,  $165,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Kodlak, 
Alaska:    Operational    facilities,    $77,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine:  Family  bousing,  and  utili- 
ties. $459,000. 

Yards  and  docks  facilities 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  California:  Family  housing,  and 
utilities.  $3,300,000. 

OL^TsmK  TUX  CNrrxo  states 
Naval  weapons  facilities 

Naval  Magazine,  Cartagena,  Spain:  Util- 
ities, $115,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Paclllty,  Futema, 
Okinawa:  OperatloniU  facllltlee,  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  $1,527,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Iwakunl,  Japan: 
Operational  facilities,  $1,375,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha.  Okinawa:  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $1,791,000. 

Naval  Station,  RooeeTelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico:   Opcratlorml  facilities,  $90,000. 

Marine  Corps  facilities 

Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Okinawa: 
Operational  facilities,  medical  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities  and  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements,  $3,238,000. 

Sbc.  a02.  The  Secretary  of  the  Nary  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naral  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permament  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $40,969,000 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions, 
new  weapons  developments,  new  and  un- 
foreseen research  and  development  require- 
ments, or  Improved  production  schedules,  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  Inclusion 
In  the  next  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests 
of  national  security,  and  In  connection 
therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  util- 
ities, and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount 
of  $15,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  Hou??  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto  This  authorization  will  expire  as 
of  September  30,  1962.  except  for  those  pub- 
lic works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to 
that  date. 

Sec  204.  (a)  Public  Law  85-^85.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  sec- 
tion 202.  "$93,101,000",  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$129,701,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  85-685,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  502  the  amounts  "$93,101,000"  and 
"$351,294,000",  and  Inserting  respectively  in 
place  thereof  "$129,701,000",  and  $387- 
894.000". 

Skc.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  8e-500  Is  amend- 
ed in  section  201  under  the  heading  "Ii«- 
siDE  THE  UNrrxD  STATES"  and  subheading 
"sHXPTAao  FAcn-rriEs",  with  respect  to  the 
Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
by  striking  out  the  amount  "$14,856,000". 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$17,955,000". 
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(b)     Public    Lrfiw    8ft-500    is    amended    by 

striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  602,  the 

amounts     "$83,975,000"     and     $127,566,000". 

and   inserting   respectively  in   place   thereof 

$87,075,000"    and    "$130,866,000". 

TrrLE  Ul 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

INSn>E   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Air  defense  command 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $888,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport,  Mar- 
quette. Michigan:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  iroop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  $1,468,000. 

Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Salnte 
Marie.  Michigan:  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities  and  community  facilities. 
$1,256,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $404,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  Minot.  North 
Dakota:  Oi>erational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  community  facll- 
ites,  and  utllltlet,  $2,677,000. 

NORAD  Headquarters,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:   Operational  facilities,  $12,400,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts: Operational  facilities,  $373,000. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base,  West- 
hampton  Beach.  New  York:  Real  estate, 
$43,000. 

Air  materiel  command 

Gentile  Air  Force  Station,  Dayton,  Ohio: 
Administrative  facilities,  $420,000. 

Orlffiss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome.  New  York: 
Operational  facilities,  $160,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  family  housing,  and  utilities. 
$6,770,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento. 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance   facilities    and    utilities,    $1,280,000. 

Olmstead  Air  Force  Base,  Mlddletown. 
Pennsylvania:  Operational  facilities,  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $1,639,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  commxmity  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $1,107,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $881,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Operational  facllltlee,  maintenance 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  and  medical  fa- 
culties, $1,653,000. 

Air  research  and  dei^elopment  command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma.  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  $18,500,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  Califor- 
nia: Research,  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties and  utUltles,  $1,885,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Flcwlda: 
Operational  facilities,  $345,000. 

Laurence  O.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford, 
Massachusetts:  Research,  development,  and 
test  faculties,  community  faculties,  and 
UtUltles.  $2,819,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities  and  community  fa- 
cilities. $630,000. 

Various  locations,  Atlantic  Missile  Range: 
Operational  facilities,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties,  $10,006,000. 


Air  training  comm.and 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:     Community   facilities,    $296,000. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantotil,  nilnols: 
Troop   housing,   $342,000. 

James  Connally  Air  Force  Base,  Waco, 
Texas:  Community  facilities  and  utilities, 
$427,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Blloxl,  Mississippi: 
Medical  facilities  and  conununlty  facilities, 
$693,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive   facilities,    $1,040,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado: 
Medical    facilities,    $371,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia: Training  faculties,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $1,075,000. 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Supply  faculties,  $203,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:     Operational  facilities,  $1,256,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubboct,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  $135,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wlchlt  i  Falls, 
Texas:  Ttoop  hotislng  and  utiMtles. 
$553,000 

Air  university 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Montgociery,  Ala- 
bama:    Conununlty   facilities,   $86  000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery, 
Alabama:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$2,413,000. 

Alaskan  air  command 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska:     Community   facilities,   $354,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  /nchorage, 
Alaska:  Maintenance  facilities,  ^md  com- 
munity faculties,  $240,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Naknek,  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities.  $684,000. 

Various  locations,  Alaska:  Mslntenance 
facilities,  supply  faculties,  and  trx>p  hous- 
ing, $1,837,000. 

Headquarters  command 
Andrews    Air   Force    Base,    Camj)   Springs, 
Maryland:     Maintenance    faculties,    adnUn- 
istratlve   facilities,    and   uUhtles,   $2,692,000. 

Military  air  transport  servce 

Dover  Air  Fcwrce  Base,  Dover,  Delaware: 
Maintenance    faculties,    $145,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown. 
New  Jersey:  Operational  facilities,  and  sup- 
ply faculties,  $125,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities  and  medical  fa- 
culties, $441,000. 

Pacific  air  forces 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii:    Operational   faculties,    $122,000. 

Strategic  air  command 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana:  Operational  facilities  and  medi- 
cal faculties,  $1,217,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Marysville,  C£ill- 
fornia:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  utUltles,  $373,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  $74,000. 

BlythevUle  Air  Force  Base,  BlythevlUe, 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities  and  com- 
munity faculties,   $475,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $411,000. 

Cars  well  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities, 
$236,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  $72,000. 

Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base,  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:   Maintenance  facilities,  $193,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus.  Mis- 
sissippi: Community  faculties,  $197,CKX). 


Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Bangor.  Maine:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$828,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Abilene,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  bousing, 
$568,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City. 
South  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  com- 
munity facilities  and  utilities,  $762,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Beise  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming:  Hospital  facilities,  $2,050.- 
000. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  faculties,  administrative 
facilities,  and  community  facilities,  $2,716,- 
000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead. 
Florida:  Operational  facilities  and  troop 
bousing.  $509,000. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base.  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington :  Supply  facilities  and  medical  facil- 
ities, $360,000. 

Lincoln  Air  Force  Base.  Lincoln,  Nebraska: 
Operational  facilities  and  medical  facilities. 
$934,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:   Hospital  facilities.  $1,900,000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus. 
Ohio:   Operational  facilities.  $67,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone,  Maine; 
Maintenance  facilities.  $72,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital  faculties, 
and  UtUltles.  $6,280,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas: Operational  facilities,  $66,000 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  fa- 
culties, $163,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha.  Nebraska: 
Hospital  facilities,  utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements, and  real  estate.  $4,854,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:    Operational   facilities,   $172,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  Plattsburgh. 
New   York:    Operational    facilities.    $415,000. 

Schilling  Air  Force  Base,  Sallna,  Kansas; 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  sup- 
ply facilities,  $490,000. 

Tampa  Fuel  Annex.  Tampa,  Florida:  UtU- 
ltles, 848,000. 

Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Albany.  Georgia: 
OF>eraUonal  facilities,  maintenance  facilities 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities. 
$3,481,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  community 
facilities,  and  utUltles.  $466,000. 

Walker  Air  Force  Base.  Roswell,  New  Mex- 
ico:   UtUltles,  $100,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Falls. 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities,  sup- 
ply faculties,  and  real  estate.  $8,677,000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knobnoster. 
Missouri:  Community  facilities  and  utilities, 
$458,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities  and  community 
faculties,  $2,240,000. 

Tactical  air  command 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  Clovls,  New  Mex- 
ico: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  community  facilities,  $1,544,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facilities, 
$1,441,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina:  Operational  facil- 
ities, $98,000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada ; 
Oi>eratlonal  facilities,  malntenaiice  facilities, 
hospital  facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$4,663,000. 

Seymour -Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  faculties,  and  utUltles,  $512,000. 
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Aircraft  control  and  icaminjf  rystem 
Various    locatlona:    Operational    facilities, 
maintenance      facilities,      supply      facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facUltlee,  and 
utilities.  »16, 129,000. 

Special  facilities 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
$142,000. 

Transportable  family  housing 
Various    locations:    Family    housing,    $3,- 
584,000. 

OXTTSIDE  THI  UNTTED  STATES 

Caribbean  air  command 
Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $117,000. 

Military  air  transport  service 
Various    locations:     Oi>eratlonal    facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $977,000. 

Pacific  air  forces 
Various    locations:     Operational    faculties, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  cooununity  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties and  ground  improvements,  $9,468,000. 

Strategic  air  command 
Andersen   Air  Force   Base.   Guami:    Opera- 
tional facilities.  $181,000. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $80,000. 

Varlovis  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
$1,988,000. 

United  States  air  forces  in  Europe 
Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
mlnistratlTO  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $10,- 
608.000. 

United  States  air  force  security  service 
VarloTis    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative  facilities,   troop   housing,   com- 
munity facilities,   and  utilities,   $6,059,000. 

Aircraft  control  and  warning  system 
Various    locations:     Operational    facilities, 
maintenance  faciUties.  supply  facilities,  and 
UtinUes.  $2,758,000. 

Special  facilities 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities. 

$651,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  facilities  for  ballistic  mis- 
siles by  acquiring,  constructing,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances. 
Utilities,  and  equipment  Ln  the  tot.ii  amount 
of  $285,300,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions,  new  weapons  developments, 
new  and  xmforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  Improved  production 
schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
inclusion  in  the  next  military  construction 
authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
interests  of  national  security,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount  of 
$15,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  actions  pertain- 
ing thereto  This  authorization  will  expire 
as  of  September  30,  1962,  except  for  those 
public  works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 


and  House  of  Representatives  have  been  noti- 
fied pursuant  to   this  section  prior   to  that 
date. 

S«c.  304.  Section  9  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  .\ct,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  49),  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first 
sentence  the  flgiu-e  "$139,797.000"  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  the  figure  "$141,- 
797,000". 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  in  section  301  under  the 
heading  "Imsidb  the  Unftid  States"  an  sub- 
lieadlng  "strategic  air  command ',  with  re- 
spect to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreve- 
port.  Louisiana,  by  striking  out  "$110,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$169,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  86- 149.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  402  the  amounts  of  "$299,576,800  ' 
€ind  "$850,175,800"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$299,635,800"  and  "$860,234,800",  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Public  Law  86-600  Is  amend- 
ed In  section  301  under  the  heading  "iNsmB 
THE    UNrrED    States"    and    subheading    "asm. 

RESEARCH    AJfD    DEVEIOPMEKT    COMMAND",    With 

respect  to  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee,  by  striking 
out  "$10,500,000"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$11,800,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  8&  500  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  section  502  the 
amounts  of  "$204.735. OOO"  and  ••$727,305,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$206,035,000" 
and  "$728,605,000",  respectively. 

TnxE  rv 

Sec  401.  In  addition  to  the  family  housing 
units  authorized  by  titles  I,  IT,  and  III  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  are  authorized  to  construct 
not  more  than  500  family  housing  units  with 
necessary  utilities  at  locations  and  In  num- 
bers specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
hi.s  designee. 

Sec.  402.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $8,250,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Title  V — Generai.  PaovtsioNS 
Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3734 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use.  529;  40  U.S.C.  259,  267),  and  sections 
47741  d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  improvements  on  land 
Includes  authority  for  surveys,  administra- 
tion, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  construction.  That  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is 
approved  under  section  356  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  siirveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

Sec  502.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized  by 
titles  I.  II,  III,  and  IV  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$71,301,000;  outside  the  United  States 
$37,243,000;  section  102,  $6,245,000;  section 
103,  $15,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $129,789,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$76,482,000;  outside  the  United  States, 
$8,136,000;  section  202,  $40,969,000;  section 
203,  $15,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $140,587,000. 

(3)  for  title  ni:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$153,171,000:  outside  the  United  States, 
$32,797,000;  section  302,  $285,300,000;  secUon 
303,  $15,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $486,268,000. 

(4)  for  title  rV:  $8J250. 000. 

Sec.  503.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I,  n,  and  ni  of  this  Act.  may,  in  the 


discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  If  he  determines 
In  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  Increase  ( 1 )  is  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  variations  In  cost 
arising  In  connection  with  that  project,  and 
(2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  projects  in  that 
title. 

Sec.  504.  Whenever — 

( 1 )  the  President  determines  that  compli- 
ance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under  this 
Act  for  the  establishment  or  development  of 
military  Installations  and  facilities  In  for- 
eign countries  would  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracts; 

the  Preeldent  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from   the  requirements   of  that  section. 

Sec  605.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  because  such  Jurisdiction 
and  supervision  Is  wholly  Impracticable  such 
contracts  should  be  executed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  another  de- 
partment or  Oovernment  agency,  and  shall 
be  awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  If  the  national  security  will  not  be 
impaired  and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departmenU 
shall  report  semiannually  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  506.  As  of  July  1,  1962.  all  authoriza- 
tions for  military  public  works  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  In  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment or  development  of  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained in  Acts  approved  before  August  11, 
1959.  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise 
modified  by  a  later  authorization  are  re- 
pealed, except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
July  1.  1962,  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor; 

(3)  the  authorization  for  the  rental 
guarantee  for  family  housing  In  the  amount 
of  $100,000,000  that  is  contained  In  section 
302  of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1952  (66  SUt.  606, 
622)  ; 

(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 506  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1960  (74  Stat. 
166,  184),  the  authorization  for — 

(a)  administrative  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $5,666,000  at  Detroit  Arsenal,  Michigan, 
that  Is  contained  in  title  I,  section  101.  under 
the  heading  "Inside  the  Unh-ed  States"  and 
subheading  "technical  services  FACiLrriE3 
(Ordnance  Corps) •"  of  the  Act  of  August  20, 
1958  (72  Stat.  636); 
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(b)  troop  housing  and  utilities  In  the 
amount  of  $3,749,000  at  Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey, 
that  is  contained  In  title  1,  section  101,  under 
the  heading  Inside  the  Untted  States"  and 
subheading  "riEi.D  roRCES  rACTLrms  (First 
Army  Area)"  of  the  Act  of  August  20,  1958 
(72  SUt.  636,637); 

(c)  troop  housing  in  the  amount  of 
$584,000  at  For  Bennlng,  Georgia,  that  is  con- 
tained in  title  I.  section  101,  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  United  States"  and  sub- 
heading "field  FORCES  FAcn-rnxs  (Third  Army 
Area)"  of  the  Act  of  August  20,  1958  (72 
Stat.  636,  637): 

(d)  administrative  facilities  and  troop 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $2,839,000  at  Fort 
Hood,  I'exas,  that  Is  contained  in  title  I,  sec- 
tion 101.  under  the  heading  Inside  the 
United  States"  and  subheading  "field  forces 
FAdLrroES  ( Foxirth  Army  Area ) "  of  the  Act 
of  August  20.  1W68  (72  SUt.  636.  637); 

(e)  troop  housing  In  the  amount  of  $713.- 
000  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  that  Is 
contained  In  title  I,  section  101,  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  and 
subheading  "field  forces  faciljties  (Fifth 
Army  Area)"  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1968 
l72  SUt.  636.  637); 

(f )  medical  facilities  In  the  amount  of  $4.- 
136,000  for  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount 
Clemens.  li£lchlgan,  under  the  heading  ••Con- 
TiKEirrAL  United  States"  and  the  subheading 
"axa  OKFENSE  command"  that  is  contained  in 
title  ni.  section  301,  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1955   (69  Stat    324,  338),  as  amended; 

(g>  operational  facilities,  and  real  estate 
In  the  amount  of  $4^52.000  for  Marine  Corps 
Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Beaufort,  South  Caro- 
lina, under  the  heading  "Inside  the  Uniteo 
States"  and  subheading  •'aviation  FAcn-rnES 
<  marine  corps  air  station  ) "  of  the  Act  of 
August  30.   1958   (72  Stat    643). 

Sec.  607.  Section  515  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1955  (69  Stat.  324.  352),  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  515.  During  fiscal  years  1959  through 
and  Including  1964,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  tactical  military  installations  for  as- 
signment as  public  quarters  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents,  if  any,  without 
renui  charge  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities 
at  or  near  such  military  installations.  Such 
housing  facilities  shall  be  leased  on  a  family 
or  individual  unit  basis  and  not  more  than 
■even  thousand  five  hundred  of  such  units 
may  be  so  leased  at  any  one  time.  Elxpendi- 
tures  for  the  rental  of  such  housing  facilities 
may  be  made  out  of  appropriations  available 
for  maintenance  and  operation  but  may  not 
exceed  $150  a  month  for  any  such  unit." 

Sbc.  508.  No  family  housing  unit  uiay  be 
rehabllluted  at  a  cost  In  excess  of  that  estab- 
lUhed  by  secUon  109  of  Public  Law  86-630 
as  a  limlutlon  on  the  cost  of  construction 
of  family  housing  units,  except  where  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  has 
notified  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  tbe  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  prior  to  such  rehabilitation:  Pronded. 
That  no  family  botislng  unit  may  be  reha- 
bllluted at  a  cost  in  exce&s  of  $20,000. 

Sec  509.  Section  407  of  the  Act  of  Atigust 
30.  1957  (71  SUt  631.  566 1  as  amended  is 
amended  <  n  by  striking  out  the  words  "July 
1,  1961"  In  subsection  (e>  and  Inserting  "July 
1.  1982"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and  <2i  by  striking 
out  the  words  "July  1,  1962  from  subsection 
'gi  and  Insertmg  "July  1,  1965"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

Sec.  510.  Section  409  of  the  Act  of  Augtist 
3,  1966  (70  Stat.  991.  1016).  te  repealed 

Sec.  511.  None  of  the  authority  conUined 
In  title  I,  n.  and  IXI  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
Ucm  project  inside  the  United  SUtes  (other 
than  Alaska )  at  a  unit  cost  in  excees  of — 


(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing: 

(8)  $1,850  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that,  because  of  special  clrcum- 
sunces,  application  to  such  project  of  the 
IlmlUtlons  on  unit  costs  contained  In  this 
section  Is  impracticable. 

Sec  612.  "Htles  I,  n,  HI,  TV.  and  V  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mlllury  Construc- 
tion Act  of   1961." 

Title  VI — Reserve  Forces  Facilities 
Sec.  601.  Subject  to  chapter    133   of   Utle 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  the  following 
facilities  for  Reserve  Forces: 

( 1 )   For  Department  of  the  Army : 

ARMY    national    GUARD    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
(ARMORT) 

Aberdeen,  South  Dakota:  TValning  facili- 
ties, $158,000. 

AltavlsU,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$134,000. 

Altus,  Oklahoma;  Training  facilities,  $152,- 
000. 

Anacortes,  Washington:  Training  facilities, 
$150,000. 

Atchison,  Kansas:  Training  facilities,  $93,- 
000. 

Austin,  Minnesota:  Training  facilities, 
$210,000. 

Baltimore,  Maryland:  Training  facilities, 
$300,000. 

Bars  boo,  Wisconsin:  Training  facilities, 
$171,000. 

BaUvia,  New  York:  Training  facilities, 
$234,000. 

Baxley,  Georgia:  Training  facilities,  $90,- 
000. 

Bay  Springs,  Mississippi:  Training  facili- 
ties. $72,000. 

Beaufort.  South  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties. $96,000. 

Beaver.  Utah:  Training  facilities.  $111,- 
000 

Bedford.  Indiana:  Training  facilities  con- 
version. $52,000. 

Bluefield.  West  Virginia:  Training  facul- 
ties. $225,000. 

Bonham,  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $87,- 
000. 

Boone,  Iowa:   Training  facilities,  $225,000. 

Boston  (West  Roxbury),  Massachusetts: 
Training  facllltiee.  $349,000. 

Brantley,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$72,000. 

Bridgeport,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$72,000. 

Brooklyn.  New  York:  Training  facilities 
conversion,  $50,000. 

CaldweU,  Idaho:  Training  facilities.  $125.- 
000 

CampbellsTiUe.  Kentucky:  Training  facili- 
ties. $124,000. 

Chadron.  Nebraska:  Training  facilities, 
$43J260. 

Charleston.  South  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $128,000 

Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina:  Training 
facilities.  $96,000. 

Clackamas,  Oregon:  Training  facilities 
expansion.  $150.CKX). 

Columbia,  South  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties, $400,000. 

Columbus,  Ohio:  Training  facilities,  $540,- 
000. 

Dallas  (number  2) ,  Texas:  Training  facili- 
ties. $74,000 

Decatur,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities 
$72,000. 

Deer  Lodge,  Montana:  Training  facilities, 
$69  000 

IVrmott.  Arkansas:  Training  facilities. 
$45,000 

Devils  Lake  North  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties, $135,000. 


East  Providence,   Rhode  Island:    Training 
facilities,  $266,000. 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin:  Training  facilities, 
$240,000. 

Edgeley,  North  Dakota:  Training  facilities, 
$150,000. 

Ellzabethtown,  North   Carolina:    Training 
facilities.  $105,000. 

Enfield-Thompsonviiie,  Connecticut: 

Training  facilities.  $169,000. 

Fairmont.  West  Virginia;   Training  facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

Fallon,  Nevada:  Training  facilities,  $101  - 
000. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin:  Training  facili- 
ties, $171,000. 

Geneceo,  New  York:  Training  facilities, 
$233,000. 

Glasgow,  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
$136,000. 

Glasgow,  Montana:  Training  facilities,  $69.- 
000. 

Glennvllle.  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$90,000. 

Great  Bend,  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
$93,000. 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin:  Training  facilities, 
$205,000. 

Hamlet,  North  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties. $99,000. 

HinesviUe,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$90,000. 

Holly  Springs,  Mississippi:  Training  facili- 
ties. $81,000. 

Honolulu.  HawaU:  Training  facilities, 
$282,000. 

Hopkinsvllle,  Kentucky:  Trahiing  facili- 
ties, $134,000. 

Himtlngton.  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $250,000. 

Jesup,  Georgia:  Training  facilities,  $90,- 
000. 

Kerens.  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $74,- 
000. 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia:  Tralmng  facili- 
ties, $170,000. 

Lake  Village,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
$64,000. 

Lincoln,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities,  $45,- 
000. 

Lock  Haven.  Pennsylvania:  Training  fa- 
cilities expansion  and  rehabilitation,  $166,- 
000. 

Marlon,  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
$124,000. 

Mexla,  Texas:   Training  facilities.  $74,000. 

Monroe,  Louisiana:  Training  facUlUes, 
$191,000. 

Montlcello,  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
$152,000. 

Montlcello.  Kentucky:  Training  facilities. 
$124  000. 

Morehead  City.  North  Carolina:  Training 
facilities.  $101,250. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cUltles.  $198,000. 

Moultrie,  Georgia  :  Training  facilities,  $90,- 
000. 

Mount  Holly,  New  Jersev:  Training  facili- 
ties. $169,000. 

Myrtle  Beach.  South  Carolina:  Training fa- 
clUties.  $87,000. 

Newark,  New  Jersey:  Training  facilities 
rehablUUtlon.  $234,000. 

Newton,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities. 
$81,000. 

Newport.  Vermont:  Training  facilities. 
$136,000. 

Noeales,  Arisona:  TYaining  facilities,  $83.- 
000 

North  Vernon,  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
$152.CKX). 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee:  Training  facilities, 
$117,000. 

CNell,  Nebraska:  Training  faciUtles.  $43.- 
250. 

Palmetto.  Flcwlda:  Training  facilities. 
$120,000. 

Panama  City,  Florida:  Training  facilities, 
$120,000. 
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Parsons.  Tennesaee:  Training  facilities, 
$102,000. 

Philadelphia,  Mississippi:  Training  facili- 
ties. $81,000. 

PhiUipsburg.  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
$92,000. 

Phoenlxvllle,  Pennsylvania:  Training  fa- 
cilities expansion  and  rehabilitation,  $125  - 
000. 

Portage.  Wisconsin:  Training  facilities, 
$150,000. 

Port  Gibson,  »ilssisslppl:  Training  facili- 
ties. $81,000. 

Pueblo.  Colorado:  Training  facilities, 
$135,000. 

Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania:  Training 
facilities  expansion  and  rehabilitation. 
$102,000 

Raleigh.  NcH-th  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties, $431,000. 

Raleigh -Durham  Airport.  North  Carolina: 
Training  facilities.  $158,000. 

Richmond,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$700,000. 

Rosevllle,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$150,000. 

Rupert,  Idaho:  Training  facilities,  $75,000. 

Saint  Albans.  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cUiUes,  $190,000. 

Saint  George,  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities,  $99,000. 

Saint  Louis  or  Saint  Louis  County,  Mis- 
souri:  Training  facilities,  $122,000. 

Seguin,  Texas:  lYainlng  facilities,  $74,- 
000. 

Sparta.  Georgia:  Training  facilities,  $90.- 
000 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities,  $186,000 

Splndale-Porest  City.  North  Carolina: 
Training  facilities.  $113,000. 

Staxkvllle,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
$120,000. 

Stockton,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$254,000. 

Tamaqua,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

Tlfton,  Georgia:  Training  facilities,  $90,- 
000. 

Truth  or  Consequences,  New  Mexico: 
Training  facilities,  $67,000. 

Turlock,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$115,000. 

Van  -Nuys,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$202,000, 

Wagner.  South  Dakota:  Training  facilities, 
♦  165.000. 

Warrenton,  Missouri:  Training  facilities. 
$150,000. 

WaterviUe,  Maine:  Training  facilities, 
$257,000. 

Wayne.  Nebraska:  Training  facilities, 
$116,000. 

West  Orange.  New  Jersey:  Training  facili- 
ties rehabilitation.  $243,000. 

Wheatland,  Wyoming:  Training  facilities, 
$109,000. 

Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina:  Training 
facilities.  $135,000 

Woonsocket,  South  Dakota:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $128,000. 

Worcester.  Massachusetts:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $328,000. 

Various  locations:  Training  facilities, 
minor   conversions    and    additions,    $150,000. 

ARMT    NATIONAL    GUARD    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 
(NON-ARMORY) 

Camp  Bianding.  Florida:  Supply  facilities, 
$177,000 

Camp  Grafton,  North  Dakota:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $263,000. 

Camp  Grayling,  Michigan:  Troop  housing, 
$900,000. 

Camp  Ripley.  Minnesota:  Troop  housing, 
$300,000. 

Camp  Roberts,  California:  Maintenance 
facilities.  $52,000. 

Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi:  Troop  housing. 
$800,000. 

Port  Stewart.  Georgia;  Troop  housing. 
$800,000. 


Fort  William  H  Harrison,  Montana:  Troop 
housing,  $258,000 

Montgomery,  Alabama:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities  and  supply 
facilities,  $582,000. 

Point  Pleasant.  West  Virginia:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $340,000. 

Santa  Pe.  New  Mexico:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities  and  supply 
faclllUes.  $546,000. 

Various  locations:  Minor  projects,  $110,- 
000. 

ARMY    RESERVE 

Brownsville,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facil- 
ities, $190,000. 

Burlington,     Vermont:      Acquisition     and 
rehabilitation  of  training  facilities,  $79,000. 
Butte,  Montana:  Training  facilities,  $185,- 
000. 

Chicago  (number  4).  Illinois:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $778,000. 

Cincinnati  (number  2»,  Ohio:  Training 
facilities,  $601,000. 

Durham,  North  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties addition,  $58.(XX). 

Erie.  Pennsylvania:  Training  facilities. 
$323,000. 

Fall  River.  Massachusetts:  Training  facili- 
ties, $386,000 

Fargo,  North  Dakota:  Training  facilities, 
$393,000. 

Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida:  Training  facili- 
ties, $321,000. 

Gulfport.  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
$321,000. 

Huntington.  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities addition.  $64,000 

Jamaica.  Long  Island,  New  York:  Training 
facilities  expansion,   $237,000. 

Johnson  City.  Tennessee:  Training  facili- 
ties, $465,000. 

Kalamazoo.  Michigan:  Training  facilities, 
$389,000. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas:  Training  facilities, 
$572,000. 

Lafayette,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities 
expansion.  $202,000. 

Little  Rock  (Adams  Field).  Arkansas: 
Training  facilities  addition,  $48,000. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$218,000. 

Martinsbiirg,  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $181,000. 

McAllen,  Texas:  Training  facilities  expan- 
sion. $197,000. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities.  $181,000. 

New  Martinsville,  West  Virginia:  Training 
facilities,  $181,000. 

Ontario-La Verne-Rlalto  Area.  California: 
Training  facilities.  $372,000. 

Paris,  Texas:    Training  facilities,   $166,000. 

Phoenix,  Arizona:  Training  facilities, 
$572,000. 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah:  Training  facilities. 
$181,000. 

South  Charleston.  West  Virginia:  Training 
facilities  addition,  $84,000. 

Springfield.  Massachusetts:  Training  fa- 
cilities, expansion,  $111,000. 

Terminal.  Texas:  Training  facilities, 
$273,000. 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  Training  facilities 
addition.  $67,000. 

Waycross,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$163,000. 

Yakima,  Washington:  Training  facilities, 
$236,000. 

Yauco,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities, 
$226,000. 

Various  locations:  Training  facilities,  mi- 
nor additions,  and  rehabilitation.  $3,038,000. 

Land  acquisition:  Training  facilities, 
$466,000. 

(2)  For  Department  of  the  Navy: 

NAVAL    RESERVE     (AVIATION) 

Naval  Air  Station,  Dallas.  Texas:  Opera- 
tional facilities  and  maintenance  facilities. 
$1,285,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Glenview.  Illinois:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $54,000. 


Naval  Air  Station,  Grosse  He,  Michigan: 
Operational  facilities.  $575,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Los  Alamltos,  California- 
Operational  facilities.  $347,CKX). 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  York,  New  York: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  fa- 
cllltles.    $200,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Olathe.  Kansas  Utili- 
ties, $100,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  South  Weymouth. 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities  and 
maintenance   facilities.  $392,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Willow  Grove,  Pennsyl- 
vanla:  Operational  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  maintenance  facilities,  $841,000. 

NAVAL    RESERVE   (  SURTACE » 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Belle- 
ville. Texas:  Acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
of  training  facilities.  $47,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Brooklyn. 
New  York:  Training  facilities  rehablllu- 
tlon,  $50,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center.  Erie, 
Pennsylvania:  Training  facilities,  $622,000 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois:  Training  facilities,  $«2,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Mid- 
land-Odessa. Texas:  Training  facilities, 
$55,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Mobile,  Alabama:  Training  facili- 
ties.  $550,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Omaha.  Nebraska:  Training  facili- 
ties.   $648,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Sioux  Falls. 
South   Dakota:    Training  facilities,   $364,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center.  Vallejo. 
California:  Training  facilities  rehabilitation, 
$151,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Master  Control  Radio  SU- 
tlon and  Electronics  Facility,  Waukegan.  Illi- 
nois: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$96,000 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  White- 
stone,  New  York:  Training  facilities  addi- 
tion,  $91,000. 

MARINE    CORPS    RESERVE   (GROUND) 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center. 
Midland -Odessa.  Texas:  Training  facilities 
and  land  acquisition,  $373,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Mobile.  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$207,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Training  facili- 
ties. $237,000. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center.  San 
Bruno,  California:  Training  facilities  reha- 
blliutlon,  $107,000. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Tallahassee,  Florida:  Training  facilities  ad- 
dition, $200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Waukegan,  Illinois:  Training  facilities,  $140.- 
000. 

(3)    For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

AIR     NATIONAL     GUARD     Of    THE    UNITRD     STATES 

Baer  Field,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $588,000. 

Berry  Field,  Nashville.  Tennessee:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $300,000. 

Congaree  Air  Base,  Columbia.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational,  training  and  maintenance 
facilities.  $1,830,000. 

Des  Moines  Municipal  Airport.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa:  Operational  facilities.  $770,000. 

Foss  Field.  Sioux  Falls.  South  DakoU:  Op- 
erational facilities  rehablllutlon.  $516,000. 

Fresno  Airport,  Fresno.  California:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $794,000. 

General  Mitchell  Field.  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin: Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $923,000. 

Grenler  Field.  Manchester  Municipal  Air- 
port. Manchester.  New  Hampshire:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $400,000. 

Hector  Field.  Fargo.  North  Dakota:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $372,000. 
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Hlckam  Air  Force  Base  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Supply  faclllUes.  $262  000. 

Hubbard  Field.  Reno,  Nevada:  Operational 
fHCUitles.  $287,000 

Hulman  Field.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $888,000. 

Imeson  Municipal  Airport,  Jacksonville, 
Florida:   Operational   facilities.  $1,027,000. 

Kxills  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational,  training  and  mainte- 
nance faclUtles.  $678,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon,  Dallas,  Texas:  Utilities, 
$200,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Willow  Grove.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities  and 
utlUUes,  $1,965,000. 

New  Castle  County  Airport.  New  Castle. 
Delaware:  Maintenance  facilities.  $300,000. 

O'Hare  International  Airport,  Chicago. 
Illinois:  Operational  facilities  and  supply 
facilities.  $774,000 

Olmsted  Air  Force  Base.  Middletown. 
Pennsylvania:  Maintenance  facilities,  $300,- 
000. 

Ontario  International  Airport,  OnUrlo, 
California:   Operational  facilities.  $1,426,000. 

Rosecrans  Field,  Saint  Joseph.  Missouri: 
Operational  facilities  rehablllutlon.  $360,000. 

Salt  Lake  Municipal  Airport.  Salt  Lake 
City,  UUh:  Maintenance  facilities.  $300,000. 

SchenecUdy  County  Airport.  SchenecUdy. 
New  York:  Operational  facilities.  $620,000. 

Toledo  Express  Airport.  Toledo,  Ohio:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $654,000, 

Travis  Field,  Savannah,  Georgia:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $526,000. 

Truax  Field,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  rehabilitation,  $300,000. 

Tulsa  Municipal  Airport.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities.  $360,000 

Volk  Field,  Camp  Williams,  Wisconsin:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $536,000 

Win  Rogers  Field.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla- 
homa: Operational  facilities.  $360,000. 

AIS   rOKCX    RESERVX 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland     Supply  facilities,  $138,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport. 
Louisiana:   Supply  faclllUes.  $185,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  W(5rth. 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities 
and  supply   faclllUes.   $619,000. 

Davis  Field.  Muskogee.  Oklahoma:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $092,000. 

Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Houston.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities.  $908,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Hf>mestead, 
Florida:    M:iintenance  fiicillties,  $360,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia;  Maintenance  facilities.  $360,000. 

Paine  Air  Force  Base  Everett.  Washing- 
ton:   Operational   faclllUes.  $608,000 

PorUand  International  Airport.  Portland, 
Oregon:   Operational  facilities,  $715,000 

(4)  For  all  reserve  components-  Facilities 
made  neoess-iry  by  changes  In  the  assign- 
ment of  weaponf  or  equipment  to  reserve 
forces  uniu,  if  tlie  SecreUry  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
faclllUes  for  Inclusion  In  the  next  law  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  specific  facilities 
for  reser\-e  forces  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  InteresU  of  national  security  and  If  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense  or  his  designee  notifies 
the  Senate  aiul  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
inunedlately  upon  reaching  a  final  decision 
to  Implement,  of  the  nature  and  estimated 
cost  of  any  facility  to  be  underUken  under 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Public  I^w  85-685.  as  amend- 
ed.   Is    amended    under    the    heading    "armt 

NATIONAL    GUARD    Ol    THE   UNITED    STATIS     (NON- 

ARMORTi"  in  clause  (3)  of  section  601  with 
respect  to  Camp  Butner,  North  Carolina,  by 
striking  out  "Camj)  Butner"  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "Camp  Butner  or  Raleigh' 

(b)  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "armt  rf.servx  ' 
in  clause  ( 1 )  of  section  601  with  respect  to 
Chicago    Heights.    Illinois,    by    striking    out 


"Chicago  Heights"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "Harvey",  and  by  striking  out  •'ie02.- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$375,000  '. 

(c)  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended,  is 
amended  in  clause  (2)  of  section  501  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  heading  "naval  reserve 
(AVIATION)",  with  respect  to  Naval  Air  SU- 
Uon. South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  strike 
out  "$76,0O0  "  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$170,000". 

(2)  Under  the  heading  "naval  reserve 
(SURFACE)  '  with  respect  to  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Center.  Galveston.  Texas,  strike 
out  "♦204.000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$262,000". 

(d)  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "air  force  re- 
serve" in  clause  (3)  of  section  501  with  re- 
spect to  General  Mitchell  Field,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  by  striking  out  "♦43.(X)0"  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "♦72,000". 

(e)  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  ( a ) 
of  section  504  "$21,457,000"  and  inserting 
in  place  thereof  "$21,530,000",  by  striking 
out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  504  "$8.300.CX)0' 
an  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$8.452.0(K) '. 
and  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3i  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 504  "$4,093,000"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof   "$4,122,000". 

(I  I  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "armt  national  guard  of  the 
UNITED  states  (ARMORY)  '  in  clause  1  of  sec- 
Uon  601  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Clear  Lake.  South 
Dakota,  strike  out  "$63,000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof    '♦72.000 '. 

(2)  With  respect  to  Rlverdale.  New  Jer- 
sey, strike  out  "♦171.000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof     ♦190,000". 

(3)  Strike  out  the  following: 
"Carmlchael,    California:    Training    facili- 
ties, ♦115,000". 

"Spartanburg,  South  Carolina;  Training 
facilities.  ♦134.000". 

(g)  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "army  reserve"  in  clause  (1) 
of  section  601  with  respect  to  Pittsburg.  Cali- 
fornia, by  striking  out  "Pittsburg"  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "Concord". 

(h)  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "air  national  guard  of  the 
UNITED  BT.KTCs"  in  clausc  (3)  of  section  601 
with  respect  to  Foss  Field,  Sioux  Falls.  South 
DakoU,  by  striking  out  "$675,000'  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "$1,038,000"'. 

(I)  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  1(a)  of  section  604  "♦18.- 
226.000"  and  inserting  in  place  tliereof  "$18.- 
005.000".  and  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3) 
(a)  of  section  604  "$13,797,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "$14,160,000". 

Sec.  603  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  InsUUatlons  aiid  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774 
(d)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Ccxle.  The  au- 
thority to  place  permanent  or  temporary  im- 
provements on  land  includes  authority  for 
survej-s,  administration,  overhead,  planning. 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construcrtlon. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes.  as  amended,  imd  even 
though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily.  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  In- 
cludes authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  604.  Appropriations  for  faclllt:e8  proj- 
ecU  authorized  by  secUon  601  for  the  re- 
spective reserve  components  of  th<  armed 
forces  may  not  exceed — 

(1)    for  the  Department  of  the  Ar:iiy: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  ♦22.388.750. 

(b)  Army  Reserve  ♦12,505,000. 


(2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and    Marine   Corps   Reserves,   ♦7.794,000 

(3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  ♦18.606,000, 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,865,000, 

Bec,  605,  Any  of  the  amounts  named  in 
section  601  of  this  Act  may.  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  increased  by 
15  per  centum,  but  the  toul  cost  of  all  proj- 
ects authorized  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  the  Army  Reserve,  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  may  not  exceed  the 
amounts  named  in  clauses  (l)(a).  (l)(b). 
(2).  (3)  (a)  and  (3)(b)  of  section  604  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  606.  As  of  July  1.  1962,  all  author- 
izations for  specific  facilities  for  reserve  forces 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  all  authorlaations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  In  the 
Reserve  Forces  FacillUes  Act  of  1959.  and 
not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a 
later  authorization,  are  repealed,  except  the 
authoriaatlons  for  facilities  for  the  reserve 
forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  in  whole  or  In  part  before 
July  1.  1962.  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor. 

Sec.  607.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1961". 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
sliould  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  also 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
leader,  the  unfinished  business  is  a  bill 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mil- 
itary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

When  the  Senate  has  completed  con- 
sideration of  that  bill,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  proceed  to  consider 
Calendar  No.  172.  S.  1215.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  tlie  so-called  Battle 
Act. 

Following  consideration  of  S.  1215. 
the  Senate  will  consider  H.R.  6518.  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  inter- 
American  social  and  economic  coopera- 
tion program,  and  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can  finish 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  this  afternoon  and  at  least  proceed 
to  consider  S.  1215.  the  so-called  Battle 
Act  proposed  amendment,  and  make 
that  the  pending  business  for  tomon-ow. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
by  the  Senate  of  the  proposed  Battle 
Act  legislation,  it  is  the  intention  to  call 
up  the  proposed  $600  million  appropria- 
tion for  Latin  America.  $100  million  of 
which  is  for  Chilean  earthquake  relief. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  if  tlie 
majority  leader  has  in  mind  at  least 
some  tentative  program  for  later  m  the 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  con- 
cludes consideration  of  all  the  measures 
referred  to,  it  is  the  intention  to  go  over 
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from  Tuesday  until  Thursday.  If  that 
program  is  followed,  on  Thursday  the 
Senate  will  consider  proposed  legisla- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  whatever  nominations  may  be  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  then,  tentatively,  it 
is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  go  over 
from  then  until  Monday. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  to 
bring  up  the  aid-to-education  bill  next 
Tuesday  or  thereabouts  and  shortly 
thereafter  follow  that  measure  with  the 
housing  bill. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 


STUDY  OF  WIRETAPPING  BY  THE 
SENATE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  .statement  and  memorandum 
concerning  the  activities  and  studies  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  relating  to  wire- 
tapping. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  memorandum  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sr.'iTEMENT    BY    SENATOR    ERVIN 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
comnnittee  on  Constitutional  Rights.  I  wish 
to  announce  forthcoming  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 
The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  10:00  a.m.  on 
May  9  and  10,  In  room  357  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  May  11  and  12  in  room 
2228   of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  Is  continuing  Its  long-term  study  of 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  and  how 
these  practices  and  similar  Invasions  of 
privacy  affect  our  constitutional  rights. 

In  the  course  of  Its  Investigation,  begun 
In  1958  and  continued  in  1959.  the  subcom- 
mittee received  the  views  of  technical  ex- 
perts, law  professors,  a  private  investigator, 
and  several  law  enforcement  officers,  Includ- 
ing the  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  present  attorney  general  of  Mis- 
souri. 

In  addition  to  the  public  hearings  held, 
appendix  materials  have  examined  the  con- 
stitutional issues.  Judicial  interpretations, 
and  statutory  provisions  dealing  with  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping.  State  legisla- 
tive commission  reports,  law  review  articles, 
and  foreign  law  also  comprise  the  six-vol- 
ume study 

To  complete  this  record,  the  subcommittee 
now  plans  to  hold  additional  hearings  on 
May  9,  10  11,  and  12  to  examine  three  pend- 
ing bills.  S  1086,  S  1221.  and  S.  1495.  The 
s\ibcommlttee  will  seek  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  additional  Federal  legislation  on  these 
subjects  may  be  desirable  or  practical  In 
keeping  with  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
as  guaranteed   by  the  Constitution. 

S.  1086  and  S  1221  were  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
member  of  the  subcommittee  S  1086  would 
permit  State  law  enforcement  officials  to 
wiretap  under  court  orders  if  State  legisla- 
tion authorizes  it.  S.  1221  deals  with  wire- 
tapping and  other  eavesdropping  devices. 

S.  1495  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut,   Thomas    J.    E)odd.    would    permit   wlre- 


tappliig   by   both   State   and   Federal  officers 
under  court  orders  in  certain  cases. 

During  the  4  days  of  hearings,  approxi- 
mately 25  witnesses  are  scheduled  to  appear, 
among  them  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  a  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  ,  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  other  witnesses 
from  interested  organizations. 

The  problems  posed  by  wiretapping  have 
been  examined  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
on  several  occasions  over  the  last  30  years. 
In  1928.  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  narrow 
margin  of  5  to  4  In  Olmatead  v.  United 
States  (277  U.S.  438  (1928)  )  held  that  Intro- 
duction of  wiretapping  evidence  against  the 
defendant,  a  bootlegger,  neither  violated  his 
rights  against  unlawful  search  and  seizure 
under  the  fourth  amendment  nor  his  rights 
agaln.st  self-incrimination  under  the  fifth 
amendment.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  speaking 
for  the  majority,  said: 

"T^e  fourth  amendment  itself  shows  that 
the  search  Is  to  be  of  material  things — the 
person,  the  house,  his  papers,  or  his  effects. 
The  description  of  the  warrant  necessary  to 
make  the  proceeding  lawful.  Is  that  It  must 
specify  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

"Neither  the  cases  we  have  cited  nor  any 
of  the  many  Federal  decisions  brought  to  our 
attention  hold  the  fourth  amendment  to 
have  been  violated  as  against  a  defendant 
unless  there  has  been  an  official  search  and 
seizure  of  his  person,  or  such  a  seizure  of 
his  papers  or  his  tangible  material  effects,  or 
an  actual  physical  Invasion  of  his  house  'or 
curtilage'  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
seizure. 

"We  think,  therefore,  that  the  wiretapping 
here  disclosed  did  not  amount  to  a  search 
or  seizure  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourth 
amendment." 

Three  of  the  dissenters.  Justices  Brandeis. 
Butler,  and  Stone,  urged  that  wiretapping 
was  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  other  dissenter.  Justice  Holmes,  saw 
another  objection  to  the  use  of  evidence: 

"Therefore  we  must  consider  the  two  ob- 
jects of  desire,  both  of  which  we  cannot  have, 
and  make  up  our  minds  which  to  choose.  It 
is  desirable  that  criminals  should  be  de- 
tected, and  to  that  end  that  all  available 
evidence  should  be  used.  It  also  Is  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  not  Itself 
foster  and  pay  for  other  crimes,  when  they 
are  the  means  by  which  the  evidence  Is  to 
be  obtained  •  •  •.  We  have  to  choose,  and 
for  my  part  I  think  It  Is  a  less  evil  that  some 
criminals  should  escape  than  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  play  an  Ignoble  part" 

In  1934,  6  years  after  the  Olmstead  case. 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act.  The  pertinent  portion,  regarding 
"unauthorized  publication  or  use  of  com- 
munications, "  Is  section  605,  which  provides 
in  part: 

"No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender  shall  intercept  any  communication 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  con- 
tents, substance,  purport,  effect,  or  meaning 
of  such  Intercepted  communication  to  any 
person  " 

Section  605  had  Its  first  test  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Nardone  v.  United  Statex 
(302  US.  379  (1937)).  The  question  raised 
was  whether  evidence  procured  by  a  Federal 
officer's  tapping  the  telephone  wires  and  In- 
tercepting messages  was  admissible  In  a 
criminal  trial  In  a  U.S.  district  court.  The 
lower  court  had  admitted  the  evidence  and 
afflrme<l  the  Judgment  of  the  conviction. 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court: 

"Taken  at  face  value,  the  phrase  'no  per- 
son' comprehends  Federal  agents,  and  the 
ban  on  conmiunlcatlon  to  'any  person'  bars 
testimony  to  the  content  of  an  Intercepted 
message.  Such  an  application  of  the  section 
Is  supported  by  comparison  of  the  clause  con- 


cerning Intercepted  messages  with  that  re- 
lating to  those  known  to  employees  of  the 
carrier.  The  former  may  not  be  divulged  to 
any  person,  the  latter  may  be  divulged  In  an- 
swer to  a  lawful  subpena. 

"The  Government  contends  that  Congress 
did  not  Intend  to  prohibit  tapping  wires  to 
procure  evidence. 

"We  nevertheless  face  the  fact  that  the 
plain  words  of  section  605  forbid  anyone,  un- 
less authorized  by  the  sender,  to  Intercept 
a  telephone  message,  and  direct  In  equally 
clear  language  that  no  person'  shall  divulge 
or  publish  the  message  or  its  substance  to 
'any  person.'  To  recite  the  contents  of  the 
message  In  testimony  before  a  court  Is  to  di- 
vulge the  message.  The  conclusion  that  the 
act  forbids  such  testimony  seems  to  us  un- 
shaken by  the  Government's  arguments   " 

The  Judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  re- 
versed and  the  cause  remanded  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  further  proceedings. 

After  the  court  had  nullified  Nardones 
first  conviction,  the  defendant  was  retried 
and  again  convicted  of  the  same  offense  At 
the  second  trial,  the  defense  was  denied  the 
right  to  question  prosecution  witnesses 
about  the  use  the  p>ollce  had  made  of  the 
tapped  conversations. 

Justice  Frankfurter  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  In  the  second  Nardone  et  al.  v. 
United  States  (308  U.S.  338  (1939)).  He 
stated : 

"The  Issue  thus  tendered  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  Is  the  broad  one.  wheihjr 
or  no  section  605  merely  InterdlcU  the  In- 
troduction Into  evidence  In  a  Federal  trial 
of  Intercepted  telephone  conversations,  leav- 
ing the  prosecution  free  to  make  every  other 
use  of  the  proscribed  evidence  Plainly,  this 
presents  a  far-reaching  problem  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  criminal  Justice,  and 
we  therefore  brought  the  case  here  for  dis- 
position. 

"We  are  here  dealing  with  specific  prohibi- 
tion of  particular  methods  In  obtaining 
evidence.  The  result  of  the  holding  below  Is 
to  reduce  the  scope  of  section  605  to  exclu- 
sion of  the  exact  words  heard  through 
forbidden  Interceptions,  allowing  these  In- 
terceptions every  derivative  use  that  they 
may  serve.  Such  a  reading  of  section  605 
would  largely  stultify  the  policy  which  com- 
pelled our  decision  In  Nardone  v.  United 
States  supra.  That  decision  was  not  the 
product  of  a  merely  meticulous  reading  to 
technical  language.  It  was  the  translation 
Into  practicality  of  broad  considerations  of 
morality  and  public  well-being  This  Court 
found  that  the  logically  relevant  proof  which 
Congress  had  outlawed.  It  outlawed  because 
It  was  'Inconsistent  with  ethical  standards 
and  destructive  of  personal  liberty.'  " 

Thus,  In  1939  the  second  Nardone  decision 
extended  section  605  to  cover  not  only  wire- 
tap evidence,  but  also  evidence  obtained 
from  Intercepted  leads;  and  to  Intrastate  as 
well   as    Interstate    telephone    conversations. 

Another  far-reaching  and  significant  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  decided  In 
Benanti  v.  United  States  (365  US.  96 
(1957)  ).  The  question  presented  by  the  pe- 
titioner was  whether  wiretapping  evidence 
obtained  by  State  law  enforcement  officers, 
without  participation  by  Federal  authorities, 
was  admissible  In  a  Federal  court. 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  stated : 

"Petitioner,  relying  on  this  Court's  super- 
visory powers  over  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem, claims  that  the  admission  of  the  evi- 
dence was  barred  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  section  605.  We  do  not  reach  the  con- 
stitutional questions  as  this  case  can  be 
determined  under  the  statute. 

"In  Nardone  v.  United  States  (302  U.S.  379, 
and  308  U.S.  338).  this  Court  held  that  evi- 
dence obtained  from  wiretapping  by  Federal 
agents  was  Inadmissible  In  Federal  court. 
In  Schwartz  v.  Texas  (344  US.  199).  the 
same  type  of  evidence  was  held  admissible 
In  a  State  court  where  It  had  been  obtained 
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by  State  agents.  The  case  before  us.  con- 
taining elemenUi  from  these  three  cases, 
forces  a  choice  between  the  different  results 
reached. 

"The  Nardone  decisions  laid  down  the 
underlying  pren  Ises  upon  which  Is  based 
all  subsequent  consideration  of  section  605. 
The  crux  of  thes?  decisions  Is  that  the  plain 
words  of  the  statute  created  a  prohibition 
against  any  pcnons  violating  the  integrity 
of  a  system  of  telephonic  communication  and 
that  evidence  obtained  In  violation  of  this 
prohibition  may  not  be  used  to  secure  a 
Federal  conviction.  Nardone  v  United  States 
(302  U.S.  379,  3811).  Moreover,  as  the  second 
Nardone  decision  asserts,  distinctions  de- 
signed to  defeat  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
statute  win  not  be  countenanced  (308  U.S. 
338,  340).  We  hold  that  the  correct  applica- 
tion of  the  above  principle  dictates  that  evi- 
dence obtained  by  means  forbidden  by  sec- 
tion 605,  whether  by  State  or  Federal  agents, 
is  inadmissible  Ln  Federal  courts" 

The  Judgment  was  reversed  and  the  cause 
remanded  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  for  further   proceedings. 

Among  the  more  recent  of  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  this  Issue  was  the  case  of  Pugach 
V.  DoUinger  (365  U.S.  458  (1961)),  decided 
February  27,  1961.  In  this  case,  a  per  curiam 
decision  affirmed  the  Judgment  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  on 
the  authority  of  Schioartz  v.  Texas  (344  US. 
199),  and  Stefanelli  v.  Mtnard  (342  UJ3.  117) 

In  Schwartz  v.  Texas,  the  Supreme  Court 
previously  held  that  evidence  of  this  nature 
was  admissible  in  the  State  courts  where  It 
bad  been  obtained  by  State  agents,  and  that 
Its  admission  was  not  a  ground  for  reversal 
of  a  State  court  conviction.  The  rule  ex- 
cluding. In  Federal  proceedings,  evidence 
obtained  and  sought  to  be  divulged  in  viola- 
tion of  section  605  was  held  to  be  a  rule  of 
evidence  only.  The  Court  found  that  Con- 
gress, by  forbidding  the  Interception  and 
dlvulgence  of  telephone  conununicatlons,  did 


not  Intend  to  Impose  the  Federal  exclu- 
sionary rule  of  evidence  on  the  State  courts, 
and  that  States  were  free  to  make  and  apply 
their  own  rules  of  evidence  on  this  subject 
matter. 

The  Stefanelli  v.  Minard  case,  referred  to 
In  the  Pugach  per  curiam  decision,  dealt 
with  a  denial  by  the  Federal  district  coiu-t 
of  an  injunction  against  the  use  in  pending 
State  criminal  proceedings  of  the  fruits  of 
an  unlawful  search  and  seizure  by  the  State 
police.  It  was  held  that  the  Federal  courts 
should  refuse  to  Intervene  In  State  criminal 
proceedings  to  suppress  the  use  of  evidence 
even  when  secured  by  unlawful  search  and 
seizure. 

Mr  Justice  Frankfurter,  writing  for  the 
Court,  said: 

"The  consequences  of  exercising  the  equi- 
table power  here  Invoked  are  not  the  concern 
of  a  merely  doctrinaire  alertness  to  protect 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  States  In  enforcing 
their  criminal  law.  If  we  were  to  sanction 
this  Intervention,  we  would  expose  every 
State  criminal  prosecution  to  insupportable 
disruption.  Every  question  of  procedural 
due  process  of  law — with  Its  farfiung  and 
undefined  range — would  invite  a  flanking 
movement  against  the  system  of  State  courts 
by  resort  to  the  Federal  forum,  with  review 
If  need  be  to  this  Court,  to  determine  the 
issue." 

Thus,  the  Pugach  v.  DoUinger  case.  Indi- 
cates a  permissive  attitude  by  the  Supreme 
Court  regarding  the  Introduction  In  State 
prosecutions  of  evidence  Illegally  obtained 
through  wiretapping. 

Mr  President,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Initial  hearings  on  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  have  pointed  out 
a  multitude  of  Issues  and  methods  In  these 
fields  The  forthcoming  hearings.  May  9,  10. 
11,  and  12.  will  explore  further  the  proposals 
and  problems  presented  by  the  pending  bills 
before  the  subcommittee  and  seek  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  Federal  legislation  may 
be  desirable  or  practical. 


This  Is  a  difficult  area  In  which  to  legislate. 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  grave  problems  facing 
the  national  security  of  our  Nation  I  am 
also  cognizant  of  the  problems  facing  prose- 
cution and  law  enforcement  agencies  in  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  crime  and  punish  the 
criminals,  particularly  the  organized  criminal 
syndicate  rings  However,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
I  am  also  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
individual  liberties  as  guaranteed  In  the 
Constitution. 

If  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  ascertains  that  additional  Federal  leg- 
islation Is  necessary  In  this  area.  I  am  hope- 
ful Congress  will  find  a  middle  ground  which 
win  adequately  balance  the  rights  of  the 
private  citizen  against  the  public  need. 

MEMORANDUM  Prepared  by  the  Staff  or  the 
Senate  SiTBCoMMrrrEE  on  Constitutional 
Rights  on  Wiretapping-Eavesdroppinc 

Subject:  Wiretapping  and  the  law  today. 

I.    CONGRESS  AND  WIRETAPPING 

A.  Legislation  in  the  87th  Congress 

Three  bills.  S.  1086.  S  1221.  and  S.  1495, 
have  been  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress 
regarding  wiretapping  and  other  electronic 
devices.  These  bills  have  been  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee : 

S  1086.  Introduced  by  Senator  Keating,  of 
New  York,  would  permit  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  wiretap  under  court  orders 
If  State  legislation  authorizes  It. 

S.  1221,  Introduced  by  Senator  Keating,  of 
New  York,  would  regulate  wiretapping  and 
other  eavesdropping  devices. 

S.  1495,  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  would  permit  wiretapping  by 
both  State  and  Federal  officers  under  court 
orders  In  certain  cases. 

The  following  chart  was  prepared  by  staff 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  to  illustrate  the  three  pending 
bUls: 


Comparixon  of  urirelapping  and  eavesdropping  hilh,  S.  lOSfi,  S.  1221,  and  S.  H95 


S.  1221  (by  Soiuitor  KratiiiR) 


Deflnwir 

"Eavesdropplrp" : 

(1)  Situation  in  which  a  ix'rson  (i»ot  a  sender  or  rcceivcri 

willfully  ami  by  nifim.-i  of  instrument,  without  consent 
of  ser  (If'r  or  rpot'ivcr  ovrrlicars  or  rocords  a  tolf  phoiu-  or 
l«>lopaph  conimuiiK-atton  or  aids,  ,authortz»-s,  employs. 
procures,  or  permits  another  to  do  so. 

(2)  When  jnr  not  prwtcnt  durlni;  wmversstion  or  diMOSsion 

overlioars  or  records  .«uch  conversation  or  di.<icu8Slon. 
willfully,  by  means  of  instrument.';:  without  consent  of 
partj  to  convprsation  or  discussion  or  nids.  authorltes. 
employs,  procures,  or  iwrmits  unolhcr  to  do  so. 

(3)  Wiion  [lerson  not  a  nn>ml¥>r  of  n  jury  ri-oords  or  U.stens  to 

deliberations  of  jury  by  mean.s  of  instniments  or  aids, 
authorited,  empioy.-i,  procures,  or  p«Tniits  another  to  do 
so. 
"PpTSon":  Anj-  Individual,  jwrtnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion includliiK  sui>scr11)or  to  teleplione  or  tolettraph  service  ex- 
cluding any   aw  enforcement  ofTicer  actinp  l»wfully  in  olTlclal 
c«i>aclty  in  ii  vestlrulton.  <leteottoiT.  or  proM'cution  of  crime. 
"Inslniment":  Anv  device,  contrivance,  machine,  or  apparatus, 
or  part  thereof,  (leslirncd  or  used  lor  aeousUcal  detection.  In- 
cluding,  but  not  limite<l  to  wiretapping,  equipment,  mlcro- 
plKines,  detecta(>lKines,  spike  mikes,  dietuphonos,  ridio  tnins- 
niltters,  anil  teoorders. 


8. 14B5  (by  Senator  Dodd) 


DeAnw: 

"Intercept":  .^cnuisitlon  throuph  iis<^  of  intercept inp  device  of 
tlw" contents  of  w  ireconimunicalioii  niadebj  aiiollieriKTSon. 


"I'erstm":  Any  individual,  incliidinp  inveslieative  or  law 
enforcement'apeiits  of  the  I'nited  Stales,  any  Federal  apency, 
or  any  State,  iwrtnership,  association,  jjoint-stock  company, 
trust," or  con>oration. 

"Interceptinp  device":  Any  mechanical,  electrical,  or  elec- 
tronic device  or  apparatus  other  than  a  teleptione  or  tele- 
praph  instrument,  an  extension  telephone,  a  switchlward,  a 
wire  communications  line,  cnlde.  or  system,  or  other  yarX  of 
the  facilities  used  for  the  transmission  of  wire  communi- 
cations. ,    ,      ,  , 

"Wire  commimlcation":  Any  communication  made  by  tele- 
phone or  telepraph. 

"Interstate  communication";  Any  communication  from  1 
State  to  another,  or  within  District  of  Columbia  or  U.S. 
iiossession. 

"Forelpn  communication"  Tnuismittcfl  l)etwecn  any  State 
or  U.S.  possession  and  any  foreipn  i-ountry. 

"Contents":  Any  infonnalion  coiioniinp  existence  contents, 
substance,  puriiort,  or  meaning  of  wmmunlcation. 

"Federal  agency";  Any  department,  agency,  or  arme<l  force 
of  Inited  States.  ,     ,.,.,,    ,  ^ 

"State":  Anv  SUUe  of  the  United  States,  the  Diistrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, Tuerlo  Kico,  anv  U.S.  iwssossion. 

"Judge  of  comiH-tent  juri.^tliction": 
For  court  order  to  intercept— 

(a)  judge  of  U.S.  district  courts,  or  U.S.  courts  of 

ap|M«is  in  re  ipi)liraUoii  or  order  lo  obtain  evi- 
dence of,  or  to  i>reveiU  ciimnii.«.sion  of  any  of- 
fense in  violation  of  any  statute  of  United  States. 

(b)  judge  of  any  State  court,  authoring  by  State 

statute  lo  enter  orders  graiitinp  such  leave  in  re 
a|>plication  o\  onlcr  lo  obtain  evidence  of.  or  to 
prevent  commission  of  any  offense  in  vlobtion 
of  Stite  law. 


8. 1086  (by  Senator  Keating) 


No  definitions:  State  law  applies. 
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S.  1221  fby  Senator  Keating) 


ProlulMt.s  p:iV'-:<lrop[ine  by  a  person: 

1.  In  the  Dijtnct  of  Columbia,  any  L.>    territory  or  po8se«k)n. 

2.  tor  purf-iseof  U'lirit',  at>er:i:i2,  perfx^triilmK  a  Fe'leraJ  oflenae. 

3.  \\  hi  n-  'iiriv>Ts;irioc,  •li<nL-.-i.j!!,  iijinriiuiiiciiUon  over!ieard  li 

hy  wire  or  rsvlio. 
<    Kdt  [>TirT>os<>  of  ot'tainine  infonivition  re  actlTlty  under  FV.I.t  , 

r'Klll.lllnIl. 

.'..  Wlicre  informution  overheard  or  recorded  la  to  be  transmitted 

in  interstate  eommerce  or  outside  Tnlted  States. 
r..  Wherf   mstiTtniciit  used  Involves  fiicfltties  in  luterstate  or 

fcircien  oimmrrif . 
iVriaiij  ;  $.i,oi»)  nnii  or  up  to  1  year  imprisoBiDmt. 
K\wptiiiii,s  to  prutubited  eavosdroppjne  ^not  speciflcMll}'  set  forth): 
woul  I  inclu<1e  law  enforcement  officers  acttng  "lawfully  In  offlciai 
(-.i;.»*Ty  in  invostientlon.  detection  or  prosiecnUon  of  crime"— by 
■I'  finition  of{)ers<)n"  in  tbe  bill. 


No  simlW  provision. 


rrohibiw  pos-osiion  of  lavpsdroppinu  iastmments:  T'lider  ciit?um- 
Rtances  showing  intoit  to  um  or  employ  or  allow  them  to  be  used  or 
employed  foT  unlawful  eavesdropping.  Pi  iiaity:  JI.OOO  and/or 
6  months'  imprisonment. 


ilts  eavesdroppliiir  wlfhout  rourt  oriler  for  24  hour?:  By  law 
lorcement  oflioer  with  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  evidence  of 

CTlmf  may  be  obtained;  and  time  doesn't  permit  apullcation  for 

court  order.    Application  for  coort  ord«r  to  be  made  within  24 

hour*. 
Stute   eavpsdrnppfnz   permitted:  N'othinit   in    the    act    to    prohibit 

esvesdrvppUis  by  any  law  enforcement  olBcer  or  agency  or  any 

State,  or  any  pohticul  subdlvisiion  thereof. 


Disclosure  of  eavesilropplng  evidence: 

State  court:  -N'othlng  in  act  to  prohibit  use  of  cavefwlropping  evi- 
dence obtaine<l  by  law  enforcement  officer  or  agency  of  State  or 
political  subdivision,  in  any  court,  where  authorized  by  court 
of  such  State  on  reasonable  grounds  th;it  interception  might 
disclose  evidence  of  crime. 


State  evidence  under  court  order  permitted  in  Federal  court: 
Permits  introduction  In  Fe<leral  courts  of  evidence  relating  to 
w  ire  or  radio  communication  latereepted  by  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  officer  or  agency,  on  determination  of  court  of  such 
State  of  rp;isonaiile  ground  that  lntercei>tlon  might  dlsdoM 
evidence  of  commission  of  crime. 
Fe<ieral  wiretapping  evidence  sidmJssible  In  criminal  proceedings: 
Information  obtiilne<l   previous  to   this  M-t  by   Fe<leral  law 
enforcement  agents  through  iiitertwption  on  written  approval 
of  Attorney  General  in  the  course  of  any  investigation  of  any 
Fe<1eral  offense  shull  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  criminal 
proceedings. 
Authorizes  certain  interception  by  Federal  agents— FcderaJ: 
No  similar  provision. 


&  1«8  (by  Senator  Dodd) 


Prohibits  interceptkm: 

W:ikes  it  unlawful  tor  any  person  to  Intercept,  iiroctire  others 
to  do  K>,  or  oona|)ire  with  any  other  person  to  iiiterceitt  or 

attempt  to  intercept. 


Penalty:  $IO,nu»  aiid  or  u|)  to  J  veaw  ini|>HMiuuu-nt. 
Exceptions  to  pruliiblt4'<|  intero  pliim: 

1.  Sender. 

2.  Intended  recipient. 

3.  Person  autborited  by  arn<Ier  or  nyipiciit  to  iiilrrwpf. 

4.  Officer,  agent,  enplayee  •(  curlrr  in  tiurmal  e uiployuu-nt. 

5.  Investigative  or  law  enforeeowiot  officer. 

Prohibits  divulgence  or  disclosure  of  lnterceptp<l  cr)mmiirilcatlon: 
Makes  It  unlawful  to  dlvrilpe  or  di.><<-lo»  contents  of  any  wire 
communication  with  knowledge  that  snch  informatH>n  wae  ob^ 
talned  through  interceiition.  (Fine  ol$10,nno  im!  or  2  M;»r>  Im- 
prisonment.) 

EiceptloiLs  to  prohibited  dlvulgencc: 

1.  S<>nder. 

2.  Intended  recipient. 

.1.  One  authorized  by  »  adrr  of  recipieut  to  lnterr<-pt. 

4.  If  uiforination  has  Utii   divulged   previuutly  by  such  per- 

son, or  hy  :iriy  individual  while  giving  cenain  teatlmony  in 
8tate  or  Federal  ertmlnal  artione.  or  pruoeedines  of  Stat* 
legislative  or  coa^HriKial  committees. 

5.  Authorised  disclorares  t9  li»w  enforcement  officer*;  In  <tate 

and  Federal  courts  In  crimuial  attionn;  to  Coitgrem  and 
Slate  leglslatun-s. 
N'o  similar  jm-o vision. 


Judge  may  enter  ex  parte  order  rmutiug  leuvu  to  iulerornt 
on  reu.souable  gro^ad  tor  belief  that — 

(1)  theerlnMhaabeeaorliaba«ttobecommltte<l. 

(2)  evidence  essential  to  ounvlcUun  for,  or  (ireyrntinn  of 

the  crime  wfn  »k'  otitained, 

(3)  no  other  means  ;uc  r<  adlly  avallUiU  . 
Order  to  specify: 

(1)  nature  and  kicatluii  of  rtcilltl>«, 

(2)  offense  Involved, 

(3)  identity  of  officers  authorised  to  int<-xcept, 

(4)  temrth  of  ttaaa  fcnuupt  i<.n  t«  »nthorlie«f. 
AppUeatieas  ta  coatilBaBaM-      #<irTii»tlon  an  IMrd  alMive  fur 
Federal  inter oept ion. 

Xo  similar  provision. 


State  IntiTpcpliiin  umlcr  (tMjrt  order  larniitted:  .Vny  investigative 
or  law  euloroeiuent  offlwr  of  a  State  or  twlitlcal  .sub'liviaJon  wlio 
Is  authorized  by  State  statute  to  apply  to  Judgi>  for  leave  to 
inUrc«'pt  (1)  whi-n  required  to  obtain  evlilence  of.  or  tfl  prevent, 
criminal  offen.s«>  punishable  under  that  State's  law  by  death  or 
1  year  Imprisonment,  Involving  murder,  kidnaping,  extortion, 
bribery,  gambling,  possession,  use  or  famishing  of  narmtic 
drugs,  or  utti-inpt  or  conspiracy   o  commit  such  ollense. 

Disclosure  of  lntercetite<l  communicatinn: 

In  Slate  criminal  a<'tion;  Information  obtaincl  by  auilMirire<i 
interception  and  receivi-1  in  aultaorue<l  »:iy.    May  be  dijt- 

closed. 


In  Federal  criminal  action:  luiarBuOion  obtained  by  auUior- 
laed  lnteroe|>tion  and  receiwd  is  MNhsrInd  war  may  be 

dleelosetl  In  f.S.  criminal -^ — 


Aulhoriws  ft'rtain  hitereeption  by  Federal  agents— Fcdrral: 

By  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  without  court  order: 
Tbe  Attorney  General  may  authorize  any  invest igut I ve  or 
law-enforcement  ofllrer  of  the  Inited  States  or  any  Fe<leral 
agency  to  interce{it  if  the  Attorney  General  determines  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  U'Mef  that— 

1.  A  criminal  oflease  punishable  by  death  or  1  year 

imprisonment  under  18  U.S. C.,chs. 37  (esplonagc);85 
(kldnapine);  Kio  (sabotage);  115  (treason, sedition, 
and  subversive  activities);  or  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
such  otIen.se,  Is  aix>ut  to  N'  committed. 

2.  Evidence  es.sential  to  conviction  for,  or  prevention  of, 

such  offense  will  be  obtaiiMHl. 

3.  No  other  mesins  are  remlily  available  for  obtaining 

such  c\  idi'tuv. 


8.  low  (by  Senator  Keating) 


State  law  aftpUeti.    (\f)  provi«i<Hi.} 


No  prov 


I><i. 


State  interception  (NTniitte<l  miili-r 
8tate  law:  Anirnds  tilU"  1h 
r.S.r.  to  i>rovide  Uiat  no  laH  of 
the  tnlted  States  shall  lie  (t>n- 
strued  to  prohibit  intfrieptioii  by 
State  and  local  enlorcenicnt 
officer  or  acraey  In  oompliance 
with  SUte  statute,  ami  divul- 
■ence  In  Slate  ttnirt.  (S<v 
below.) 

Dlvuljrence  of  interrepted  commu- 
nication: In  State  cotirls:  \<i 
f.S.  law  to  |)rohlt>it  dixulteiHT. 
in  any  pnicve<ling  In  any  court  of 
sucfa  Slate,  of  the  existeiuf,  coii- 
tenta,  sulistance,  purf>ort.  cfTi^t, 
or  meaning  of  any  nmnmunica- 
UoB  SB  4Mcree{>te<l  if  such  inier- 
eeptlaB  was  ma<le  after  ii«>tcrmi- 
nation  hy  a  murt  of  such  Stale 
tliat  rea.<onable  grotmds  e\lsle<l 
for  belief  that  mcto  Intereepiioii 
mlglit  rtlMloM  •vidHMc  of  coni- 
mlsslBiKrfaerb— . 


No  |>rovl.slon. 
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B.  1221  (by  Senator  Keating) 


Autborisea  certain  Interception  by  Federal  agenta— Federal— Con. 
Under  court  ord«r:  Order  to  be  Issued  by  any  ludge  of  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  T'.P.  court  of  appeals,  District  of  Columbia  mimlci- 
pal  court,  Dictrict  of  Columbia  municipal  court  of  appeals,  or 
any  U.S.  commissioner. 
Record  kept:  Procedure:  Judge  to  keep  copies  of  orders,  papers 
on  which  appl-cation  is  based,  etc.: 

1.  An  autboiized  agent  of  a  Federal  law  enforcement  agency 

to  appi)  (or  order. 

2.  On  oath  or  affirmation. 

3.  On    n-asoiiable   ground   to   Ix-lieve   evidence   of  Federal 

crime  may  1*  olitained. 
4.  Particularly  describing   persons   Involved  and  purpose, 
and  identif}-ing  telephone  number  or  telegraph  lines 
iuvolve<i. 


Order  effective  no  longer  than  2  months. 

Renewal  or  cxtcDsion  to  be  by  same  Judge  if  in  public  inleiest. 


8.  1498  (by  Senator  Dodd) 


U.<e  of  illegal  eaTendroppIng  evidence:  Evidence  obtained  in  violation 
of  ttie  act  or  as  a  renut  of  violution,  to  be  inadmi-sslblc  in  any  civil 
action,  proeeedinf,  or  hearing:  To  be  admissible  in  any  disciplinary 
trial,  or  Itearing,  or  any  admlnl.strative  action,  proceeding,  or  hear- 
ing conducte<l  by  or  on  betialf  of  any  governmental  agency. 


Duty  of  carriers  to  leixirt  violations: 

1.  Imposes  duty  on  carriers  subject  to  Federal  CoramunicatioDS 

Act  to  rcpcrt  to  law  enforcement  agency  having  jurisdiction 
any  infom  atton  coming  to  his  attention  re  violation  of  act 
(failure— piiniatiable  up  to  VKK)). 

2.  Authorizes  curriers  to  p<Tmit  autliorlied  eavesdropping. 


Under  court  order  after  authorization  of  .Mtorney  General  or 
others:  Order  to  be  issued  by  judge  of  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Record  kept:  Procedure:  Judge  to  send  Administrative  Office 
of  U.S.  Courts  copies  <if  orders,  extensions,  applications, 
denials: 

1.  Attorney  Oetieral,  <  r  any  officer  of  the  Justice  Depart- 

ment, or  any  U.S.  attorney  designated  by  the 
-Mtonicy  General. 

2.  May  authorize  any  investigative   or  law  enforcement 

officer  of  the  Unit'd  States  or  any  Federal  agency  to 
apply  to  judge  for  leave  to  intercept. 

3.  Oath  or  afl'irmation 

4.  When  such  action  1^  required  to  obtain  evidence  of,  or 

to  prevent  commission  of  criminal  offense  under  18 
U.S.C.chs.ST.S.'i,  105. 115;  or  under  any  other  statutes 
involving  murdtr,  extortion,  bribery,  gambling, 
racketeering,  the  possession,  u.se  or  furnishing  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  or  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit  such 
offense. 

5.  Application  to  contain:  full  and  complete  statement  of 

facts    and    circuiiietanoes    including:    the    purpoee, 
nature,  and  location  of  facilities  Involved,  previous 
application  to  lnt:^rcept  involving  same  facilities  and 
for  same  puiTXBe  md  action  taken  by  judge. 
Court  orders  for  (State  and  Fcleral)  interception; 
Same. 

Extende<l  not  more  than  30  days  by  same  Judge  on  reasonal-'e 
grounds  that  extension  is  necessary  to  obtain  evidence  ^t 
prevent  commission  of  offense. 
To  rongri-s.s  and  StaU'  kgi^lature:  Information  obtained  by 
authorlr.ed  Interception  ind  received  in  authorized  way  may 
l»e  dLsclose<l  in  any  proceeding  of  a  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee of  Congress  or  State  legislature. 
Disclosure  to  other  law  enlorcement  ofTicers:  .Kny  Investigative 
or  law  enforct-ment  officer  intercepting  by  authority  may 
divulge  or  disclose  con'.enls  of  tlie  communication  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  th--  United  Stall's,  any  Federal  agency, 
or  any  State,  if  it  is  required  for  tbe  proi»eT  performance  of 
official  duties  of  the  intercepting  officer  (if  interception  Ls 
authorized,  and  communication  i>rovldes.  or  may  lead  to 
discovery  of  evidence  of  actual  or  prol>able  commission  of 
offen.se>. 
r>lsclosur''  of  unauthorhe<l  interception:  Contents  of  intercepted 
communication  may  not  be  receivi-d  as  evidenc-  in  any  jiroceed- 
Ing  or  before  any  court,  grand  jury,  di-partment,  officer,  agency, 
or  regtilatory  body  or  autho-ity  of  the  United  Stati-s  or  any  State 
from  any  witness  If  disclosure  or  dlvulpence  by  any  means  other 
than  giving  of  testimony  would  t>c  in  violation  of  the  act. 
Reports  concerning  intercj'pti'd  wire  communications: 

Judge  to  send  .Administrative  Office  of  the  I'.S.  Courts  copy  of 
order  and  cxt<Mi.sion  of  it,  the  application  for  the  orders,  and 
application  for  eiteaslcn:  copy  of  application  for  order  or 
extension  which  has  been  denied. 
Director  of  Administrative  Olhee  of  the  TT.S.  Courts  to  trans- 
mit to  Coneress  rejwrt  <oncemlng  ai>|)lication  denied,  orders 
entered;  nature  of  oflenies  involved,  etc.,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  re(|tiested  by  chairmen  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittees. 
Amends  Communication  Act:  Provides  that  sec.  605  sliall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  contents  of  any  radio  communication  broadca.st.  or  trans- 

mitted by  amateur?  or  others  for  use  of  the  petural  public, 
or  relatiiig  to  ships  in  distress:  or 

(2)  the  Interception  or  any  wire  communication,  or  divulgence 

or  disclosure  of  contents  not  in  violation  of  that  act. 


8. 1086  (by  Senator  Keating) 


No  provision. 


Do. 


Do. 


B.  Previous    congressional    tiction    on    wire- 
tapping   legislation 

Congress  has  never  authorWied  wiretapping 
by  anyone,  or  any  agency,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

When  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
dealing  with  wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and 
the  Interception  of  messages,  Congress  has 
always  prohibited  the  Interception  of  tele- 
phone, telegraphic  or  radio  communications. 
Following  are  all  the  Federal  laws  enacted 
In  these  categories: 

(a)  An  act  to  regulate  radio  communica- 
tions: Act  of  August  13.  1912,  37  Stat.  302; 
Public  Law  264  of  the  62d  Congress. 

(b)  An  act  providing  for  the  protection 
of  the  users  of  the  telephone  and  telegraphic 
service  and  the  properties  and  funds  belong- 
ing thereto  during  Government  operation 
and  control:  Act  of  October  29,  1918:  40 
Stat.  1017;  Public  Law  230  of  the  65th 
Congress. 

(c)  Radio  Act  of  1927:  Act  of  February 
23,  1927;  44  Stat.  1162;  Public  Law  632 
of  the  69th  Congress   (sec.  27). 


(d)  Amendment  forbidding  wiretapping 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  Natio:ial  Prohibi- 
tion Act:  Act  of  March  1.  1933;  47  SUt.  1381; 
Public  Law  387  of  the  72(1  Congress. 
(Amendment  to  the  Approprlat;.ons  Act  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Labor  and  the  Judiciary,  I'or  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1934.) 

(e)  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934: 
Act  of  June  19,  1934;  48  Stat.  1064;  Public 
Law  416  of  the  73d  Congress  (sikjs.  605  and 
501).  (For  text  of  sec.  605,  s»e  appendix 
A.) 

For  the  legislative  history  of  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  during  the  period  1914 
through  1959,  to  prohibit  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  or  to  authorize  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  under  certf  in  circum- 
stances, see  part  4,  W-E,  pages  781-1031. 
Bills  and  legislative  action  are  summarized, 
followed  by  texts  of  bills,  committee  reports 
and  statutes. 

But,  at  the  present  time,  there  Is  consider- 
able doubt  whether  any  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer may  wiretap  without  violating  section 


605.  This  doubt  persists  despite  State  laws 
purporting  to  authorize  wiretapping.  (For 
State  law  citations,  see  appendix  B  hereto.) 

C.  AppIicafiOTis  for  Federal  injunctions 
against  wiretapping  or  use  of  information 
obtained   by  wiretapping 

The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee has  no  record  of  any  action  for 
damages  or  suit  for  equitable  relief  filed  or 
tried  against  Federal  officers  wiretapping  or 
telephone  company  officials  for  permitting 
Interference  with  privacy  of  communica- 
tions. 

D.  States    admitting    information    obtained 

by  wiretapping 

Only  six  States  purport  to  authorize  wire- 
tapping, five  under  court  order  and  one 
without  court  order  (see  appendix  B) . 

n.    FEDERAL       COUETS       AND       WIRETAPPINC 

A.  Federal  crimiv.al  prosecutions 
"A  single  sentence  can  now  tell  us  what 
the  law  concerning  wiretapping  is:  on  timely 
motion  bv  a  defendant  who  vas  a  party  to 
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the  call,  a  Federal  court  will  suppress  the 
contentfl,  and  evidence  derived  therefrom, 
of  any  Interstate  or  Intrastate  telephone 
communication  overheard  by  any  person 
whether  a  private  citizen  or  Federal  or  State 
agent,  ir  the  listening  in  is  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  other  party  to  the  call." 

So  said  Georgetown  law  professors,  Edwin 
J.  Bradley  and  James  E.  Hogan.  after  examin- 
ing US.  Supreme  Court  cases  on  wiretapping 
from  Nardone  to  Benanti  and  Rathbun:  part 
3,  W-E,  589  at  613.  This  conclusion  applies 
to  any  attempts  to  use  evidence  (obtained 
by  wlreUpping)  In  Federal  criminal  prose- 
cutions. 

In  Olmstead  v.  U.S.  (277  U.S.  438  (1928)), 
the  Supreme  Court  held.  In  a  closely  divided 
and  argued  decision  of  5  to  4,  that  wiretap- 
ping per  se  is  not  unconstitutional  under  the 
fourth  or  fifth  amendment.  ( For  text,  see 
pt.  Ka),  W-E,  42;  plus  briefs  amlcl  curiae 
of  the  telephone  companies;  pt.  4,  W-B. 
765.) 

Sl.x  years  later,  in  1934,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  was  passed  by  Congress. 
Section  605,  of  the  act,  provides  In  part: 

"No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender  shall  Intercept  any  communication 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  con- 
tents, substance,  purpose,  effect,  or  meaning 
of  such  Intercepted  communication  to  any 
person." 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  dated 
September  10,  1959,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  P.  Rogers  wrote.  "There  Is  no 
record  of  prosecution  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, either  before  or  after  the  Benanti 
decision,  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
who  have  Intercepted  and  divulged  conversa- 
tions in  the  performance  of  their  duties." 
(For   text,   see   pt.   5,   p.   1480.) 

ni.    SUMMARIES    OF    CONTENTS    OP    W  IRETAPPINC 
AND    EAVESDROPPING    HEARINGS 

Following  are  summaries  of  contents  of 
separate  volumes  (parts)  In  Senate  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  continuing 
study  of  wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights : 

Part  1,  W-E,  hearing.  May  20,  1958: 

Testimony  of —  Page 

(a)  John  J.   Hanselman.   assistant 

vice  president,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..         2 

(b)  Prof.  Richard  Schwartz,  Moore 

School  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; coauthor,  "The 
Eavesdroppers"'   8 

(c)  Hon.    Thomas    McBrlde,    then 

attorney  general.  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania 20 

P«rt  1(a) .  W-E.  Appendix  to  Hearing  of 
May  20,  1958,  background  materials: 

I.   Bill  of  Rights 33 

n.  statutes: 

A    Sections   805  and   501,   Fed- 
eral Communications  Act.       35 
B    Preliminary  survey  of  State 

laws 35 

III.  Court  decisions: 

A.  Tables   of   citations 40 

B.  Texts  of  US.  Supreme  Court 

opinions.      Olmstead      to 
Benanti  and  Rathbum..       42 
C    Texts  of  selected  search  and 

seizure    cases 91 

IV.  Summary  of  foreign   law,  by  Li- 

brary of  Congress 137 

V.  Bibliography 187 

Part  2.  W-E.  hearing.  May  22,  1958: 
I.  Testimony  of — ■ 

A.  Alan    F.    Westin,    assistant 

profess  or.      department 
of  Government,  Cornell 

■University 194 

(1)  Columbia  LJt.  article, 
February   1952 215 

B.  Hon.    Thomas    F.    Eagleton, 

circuit    attorney,    city    of 

St.   Louis,   Mo 259 


Part  2,  W-E,  hearing.  May  22.   1958 — Con. 
II.  Reports  of —  Page 

A.  Savarese     Committee,     New 

York  State,  1956 267 

B.  Savarese     Committee,     New 

York  SUte,  1957 347 

C.  British  Committee  of  Privy 

CouncUlorB.  1957 4&g 

Part  3,  W-E,  hearing,  July  9,  1959: 
I.  Testimony  of — 

A.  Samuel  Dash,  Esq  ,  director, 

Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa- 
tion,   study 503 

B.  Hon.  Edward  S.  Sliver,  DA.. 

Kings  County,  NY 633 

II.  Law    review    articles,    statements. 

letters  from  law  school  profes- 
sors and   others 566 

Part  4,  W-E.  appendix  to  part  3: 

I.  Court  decisions: 

A.  Detailed  tables  of  cases 719 

B.  Texts     of     decisions     since 

Rathbun  and   Benanti 722 

n.  Legislative  history  of  congres- 
sional bills  to  prohibit  or  to 
authorize  wiretapping: 

A.  Summaries 731 

B.  Text  of  bills,  committee  re- 

ports, and  statutes 790 

III.  Correspondence  with  Justice  De- 

partment   1033 

rV.  Savarese  Cee  .  N.Y.,  report,  1958.    1041 

V.  RepresentaUve    (different    points 

of    view)    law   review    articles, 
texts 1163 

VI.  Bibliography 1397 

Part  5,  W-E,  hearings,  Dec.  15  and  16, 

1959: 
I.  Testimony  of — 

A  Harold  Llpset,  private  In- 
vestigator. San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif 1438 

B.  Edward  Bennett  Williams, 

attorney,       Washington. 
D.C 1470 

C.  Haul     Williams,     attorney. 

New  York  City 1492 

D.  Harris  Stelnoerg,  attorney. 

New  York  City 1506 

II.  State  statutes:    supplement   to 

materials  In  part  1(a),  W-E..  1526 
in.  Court  decisions: 

A.  Supplement  to  material  In 

part  l(a>,  W-E 1529 

B.  Texts     of     selected     lower 

Federal  court  decisions.    1532 

C.  Texts  of  selected  State  ap- 

pellate court  decUlons-.   1646 
IV.  Information   on   purchase   and 
use  of  small  electronic  record- 
ing   equipment     by    Federal 

offices 1684 

V.  Telephone  companies*  state- 
ment, supplementing  testi- 
mony In  part  1.  W-E 1689 

VI.  Law  review  articles  and  reports 

of  State  Investigating  and  bar 
association   commissions 1705 

VII.  Notes  on  British  practices 1985 

Vm.  Notes  on  Australian  practices- _   1997 


Apptnbix  a 

Title      47 — Telechaphs.      Tel:fhones.      and 
Radio    TnEtaiAPHs    or   the    US.    Code — 

FEDBRAI,    COMMtTNICATTONS   AcT  OF    1934 

:  605.  Unauthorized  publication  or  use  of 
communications. 
No  person  receiving  or  assisting  in  receiv- 
ing, or  transmitting,  or  assisting  in  trans- 
mitting, any  interstate  or  foreign  commu- 
nication by  wire  or  radio  shall  divulge  or 
publish  the  existence,  contents,  substance, 
purport,  effect,  or  meaning  thereof,  except 
through  authorised  channels  of  transmission 
or  reception,  to  any  person  other  than  the 
addressee,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  or  to  a  per- 
son employed  or  authorized  to  forward  such 
communication  to  Its  destination,  or  to 
proper  accounting  or  distributing  officers  of 
the    various    communicating    centers    over 


which  the  communication  may  be  passed,  or 
to  the  n^aster  of  a  ship  under  whom  be  is 
serving,  or  in  response  to  a  subpena  issued 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  on 
demand  of  other  lawful  authority;  and 

No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender  shall  intercept  any  communication 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  con- 
tents, substance,  purport,  effect,  or  mean- 
ing of  such  Intercepted  communication  to 
any  person;  and 

No  person  not  being  entitled  thereto  shall 
receive  or  assist  In  recelvlny  any  Interstate 
or  foreign  communication  by  wire  or  radio 
and  use  the  same  or  any  Information  there- 
in contained  for  bis  own  benefit  or  for  the 
benefit  of  another  not  entitled  thereto;  and 

No  person  having  received  such  Inter- 
cepted communication  or  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents,  substance,  pur- 
port, e.Tect.  or  meaning  of  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof,  knowing  that  such  Information 
was  so  obtained,  shall  divulge  or  publish  the 
existence,  contents,  substance,  purport, 
effect,  or  meaning  of  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  use  the  same  or  any  Information 
therein  contained  for  his  own  benefit  or  for 
the  benefit  of  another  not  entitled  thereto: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  receiving,  divulging,  publishing,  or 
utilizing  the  contents  of  any  radio  com- 
munication broadcast,  or  transmitted  by 
amateurs  or  others  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public,  or  relating  to  ships  in  distress. 
(June  19,  1934,  ch    652,  {  605,  48  Stat.  1103  ) 


Appendix  B 

State  Statutobt  Pkovisions  on  Wiketappino 

explanation  of  stattttort  data 

1.  Thirty-three  States  prohibit  wiretap- 
ping. 

2.  Six  States  permit  wiretapping  by  police 
officers. 

A.  Five  States  under  court  order. 

B.  One  State  without  court  order. 

3.  Eleven  States  have  no  statutes  on  wire- 
tapping. 

1.    THIRTY -THREE  STATES  PROHIBrT  WIKETAPPINC 

1.  Alabama:  Code  1940.  title  14,  section  84 
(18)  (Interception  prohibited):  title  48,  sec- 
tion 414-415  Cum.  Supp.  1959  (tapping  of 
telegraph  or  telephone  prohibited). 

2.  Alaska:  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  (1949),  sec- 
tion 49-5-12  through  49-5-20  (tapping  of 
telegraph  or  telephone  prohibited). 

3  Arizona:  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (1956).  section 
13-886  (telegraph  and  telephone  13  887). 

4.  Arkansas:  Stat  Ann.  ( 1957  replacement 
volume  6B).  section  73-1810  (telegraph  and 
telephone ) . 

5.  Callfornln:  Annotated  California  Code, 
part  1,  title  15.  section  640,  Annotated  Cali- 
fornia Code.  1960  supplement,  sections  619. 
653h,  and  653. 

6.  Colorado:  Rev.  Stat  (1953).  section  40- 
4-17  (telegraph  and  telephone). 

7.  Connecticut:  Gen.  Stat.  (1958),  section 
53-140  (telegraph  and  telephone). 

8.  Delaware:  Code  Ann.  (1953),  supplement 
(1958).  llUe  11,  section  754-757  (telegraph 
and  telephone) . 

9.  Florida:  Stat.  Ann.  (1944).  supplement 
(1956),  section  832.10  (telegraph  and  tele- 
phone) . 

10.  Hawaii:  Rev.  Laws  1955.  section  309A-1 
added  by  laws  1957.  page  204.  act  176  (pro- 
hibits recording  telephonic  conversations) . 

11.  Idaho:  Code  Ann.  (1948),  section  18- 
6704  (telegraph),  18-6705  (telegraph  and 
telephone) . 

12.  Dllnois;  Ann.  Stat.  (Smlth-Hurd.  1936), 
chapter  134,  section  15a.  16  (telegraph  and 
telephone)  (electronic  eavesdropping  Is  de- 
fined and  prohibited  by  chapter  38.  section 
206  1  through  306.5,  Ibid.  (1969  Supp  ) . 

13  Iowa:  Code  Ann.  (West's  1950)  sec- 
tion 716.7,  718  8  (telegraph  and  telephone). 

14.  Kansas:  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  (Corrick, 
1949),  secUon  17-1908  (telegraph  and  tele- 
phone). 
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15.  Kentucky:  Rev  Stat.  (1953).  section 
433-430   (telegraph  and  telephone). 

16.  Michigan:  SUt.  Ann.  (1954  revised 
volume  25),  section  28-807— 2&-80e. 

17.  Montana:  Rev.  Code  Ann.  (1947).  sec- 
tion 94^^203    (telegraph  and  telephone  i. 

18.  Nebraska:  Rev.  Stat.  (1943)  (reissue 
of  1958)  section  86-328  (telegraph  and 
telephone) . 

19.  New  Jersey:  Stat.  Ann.  (West's  2A 
N  J.8  A.  book  7,  revised  1953),  section  2A: 
140-1   (telegraph  and  telephone). 

20.  New  Mexico:  Stat.  Ann  (1953),  sec- 
tion 40-37  5    (telegraph   and  telephone). 

21.  North  Carolina:  Gen.  Stat.  Ann. 
(1943),  section  14-155  (telegraph  and  tele- 
phone ) . 

22.  North  DakoU:  Rev.  Code  (1943),  sec- 
tion &-1007   (telegraph  and   telephone). 

23.  Ohio:  Rev.  Code  Ann.  (page  1954), 
(telegraph  and  telephone)  sections  4931  i2&- 
4931.29,  4931  99. 

24.  Oklahoma:  Stat  An.i.  (West's  1958), 
title  21,  section  1757  (telegraph  and  tele- 
phone). 

25.  Pennsylvania:  Stst.  Ann.  (Purdon's 
1939),  title  15.  section  2443  (telegraph  and 
telephone ) . 

26.  Rhode  Island:  Gen.  Laws  (1956).  sec- 
tion 11-35-12    (telegraph   and  telephone). 

27.  South  Dakota:  Code  (1939).  section 
13  4519    (telegraph   and   telephone). 

28.  Tennessee:  Code  Ann.  (1956).  sections 
39-4533,  65-2117,  65-2118  (telegraph  and 
telephone) . 

29.  Utah:  Code  Ann.  (1953).  section  76- 
48- U    (telegraph  and  telephone). 

30.  Virginia:  Code  Ann.  (1950),  18-214 
(telegraph  and   telephone)    section   18.1-166. 

31.  Washington:  Rev.  Code  (1951),  sec- 
tion 961  010(  18)    (telegraph  and  telephone). 

32.  Wisconsin:  Stat.  Ann.  (Wests  1957). 
section  134  39  (sppllcable  only  to  telegraph). 

33.  Wyoming:  Stat.  Ann.  (1967).  secUon 
37-295  (telegraph  and  telephone). 

2.      SIX      STATES      PERMIT      WIRETAPPIWO      BT 

POLICE  omcEas 

A.  Five   States   under   court    order: 

1.  Maryland:  Code  Ann.  (Michle  1967). 
article  27.  section  556(b)  (c)  (stipp.  1959) 
(electronic  devices);  article  35,  (supp.  1959) 
(wiretapping),  sections  92-09. 

2.  Massachusetts:  Gen.  Laws  (West's 
1959),  chapter  272,  section   99    (supp    1959). 

3.  Nevada  Rev.  Stat.,  sections  200  660 
through  200  690 

4.  New  York:  Constitution,  article  1,  sec- 
tion 12;  Penal  Law  (McKlnney's),  section 
739(1);  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  (Mc- 
Klnney's). section  813a,  section  813b,  sec- 
tions 738-745   (eavesdropping). 

B  Oregon:  Rev.  Stat  sections  141720 
through  141.740.  section  165  540,  section 
165  535. 

B.  One  State  without  court  order:  Louisi- 
ana. Rev  Stat.  Ann.  (West's  1950),  section 
14:322. 

3.    XLCVZN    STATES    HAVE    NO    STATtTrXS    ON 

WIRETAPPING 

(TlUe  26,  chapter  26,  sees  26-2001-2004) 

1.  Georgia:  Code  Ann.  (book  10,  195S  re- 
vision, supp    1958),  sections  26-3805 

2.  Indiana:  Stat.  Ann.  (Burns.  1956  re- 
placement, vol.  4,  pt.  2),  section  10-4518 

3.  Maine:  Rev.  Stat  Ann.  (1954),  chap- 
ter 131,  section  13,  section  16. 

4  Minnesota:  Stat.  Ann.  (1945).  section 
621  28(b),  section  621  33. 

5.  Mississippi:  Code  Ann.  (1942),  section 
2381. 

6.  Missouri:  Stat.  Ann.  (Vernon  195S), 
section  660.310. 

7  New  Hampshire:  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (1955), 
section  572.3. 

8.  South  Carolina:  Code  Ann.  (1952),  sec- 
tion 58-316 

9.  T^xas:  Penal  Code  Ann.  (Vernon  1953), 
article  1S34. 


10.  Vermont:  Stat.   Ann.    (1959),  tlUe  30, 
section  2528. 

11.  West     Virginia:   Code     Ann.     (Michle 
1955),  section  5970. 


RED  CHINA  COULD  FALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
dispatch  from  Hong  Kong  this  morning, 
Joseph  Alsop  reports  the  best  political 
news  from  Asia  in  many  a  month. 

Alsop  has  been  a  careful.  p>erceptive, 
and  accurate  reporter.  When  he  reports 
that  the  Red  Chinese  regime  could  fall. 
it  deserves  careful  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration by  responsible  Americans.  It 
would  seem  to  add  emphasis  to  the  wis- 
dom of  refusing  to  recognize  Red  China, 
and  of  continuing  to  give  assistance  to 
one  of  the  very  strongest  anti-Commu- 
nist forces  in  the  free  world:  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  on  Taiwan. 

For  too  long  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
have  been  subject  to  automatic  criticism 
and  denunciation  by  otherwise  thought- 
ful citizens  who  should  l?now  better. 

After  a  recent  Far  Eastern  tour  of  mili- 
tarj'  ba.'=ies.  military  officials  told  me  that 
the  Pormosan  Chinese  Army  was  far  and 
away  the  best  trained  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  morale  of  any  they  had  visited. 

Mr  President,  because  this  article  by 
Jo.seph  ALsop  is  so  pertinent  to  so  many 
policies  in  controversy  in  our  country  and 
in  the  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Government  W.-^  Too  Harsh 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

(Some  weeks  ago.  after  studying  the  un- 
derground war  in  South  Vietnam,  this 
reporter  passed  a  week  in  Hong  Kong  collect- 
ing the  beet  available  evidence — the  evi- 
dence of  recent  refugees — about  the  mys- 
terious evolution  of  Communist  China. 
This  evidence  Indicates  the  clear  pxisslblllty 
of  an  Internal  explosion  which  could  de- 
stroy or  radically  alter  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist government.  This  Is  the  first  In  a 
series.) 

HoNC  KoNc — The  articles  which  begin 
herewith  mainly  concern  a  crime  almost  past 
imagining  which  Is  perpetrated  upon  the 
Chinese  masses  by  their  Communist  mas- 
ters. In  the  simplest  moral  terms,  the 
Chinese  people  are  now  being  offered  as  a 
blood  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  new 
mammon  of  our  times,   Industrial  power. 

But  in  hard  political  terms,  the  chief  in- 
terest of  this  crime  lies  in  the  enormous 
political  risks  which  It  Involves.  For  the 
sake  of  forced  Industrialization,  the  Com- 
munist masters  of  China  are  now  gambling 
their  regime's  future.  Although  this  view 
will  seem  wildly  eccentric  to  the  more 
fashionable  analystf.  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Comraunlsts  will  lose  their  gamble. 
Oddly  enough,  the  best  proof  that  this  view 
is  not  eccentric  Is  to  be  found  In  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  the  official  Communist 
"Outline  History  of  China.  " 

"In  the  year  209  B  C.  a  group  of  900  con- 
scripts on  their  way  to  the  frontier  for  guard 
duties  •  •  •  kUlea  the  officer  In  command 
and  revolted  •  •  •  these  were  the  first  to 
raise  the  cry  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Chin 
Smplre. 


"In  less  tiian  a  month  their  army  had 
grown  to  more  than  1,000  cavalry  and  sev- 
eral tens  of  thousands  of  Infantry  and 
owned  some  700  war  chariots.  Inspired  by 
their  uprising,  peasants  all  over  the  country 
took  up  arms." 

The  official  history  goes  on  to  describe 
how  the  power  of  the  Chin  Empire  eflec- 
tlvely  collapsed,  almost  within  a  matter  of 
weeks,  after  this  sudden,  desperate  strike  In 
a  chain  gang  of  wretched  peasant  conscripts. 
As  explanation  for  this  astonishing  collapse. 
the  official  history  also  approvingly  quotes 
an  ancient  author,  as  follows: 

"The  more  powerful  the  armies  of  Chin 
grew,  the  more  Its  enemies  multiplied.  The 
government  was  too  harsh  toward  the  peo- 
ple and  punishment  was  too  severe." 

The  lessons  of  the  past  are  supposed  to  be 
utterly  outmoded  nowadays.  Yet  anyone 
who  reflects  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  quotations  will  understand  why 
the  crime  the  Chinese  Communists  are  now 
perpetrating  Is  also  a  perilous  gamble.  It  is 
a  gamble  In  their  own  terms,  moreover.  The 
harshness  of  the  Chin  government  toward 
the  people  was  as  nothing — It  was  the 
merest  milk  and  water  stuff — compared 
with  tlie  present  harshness  of  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

Assuming  the  harshness  as  a  fact  for  the 
moment,  what  are  the  other  reasons  why 
the  foregoing  quotations  have  so  much  cur- 
rent meaning?  The  first  and  simplest  rea- 
son is  the  Inherent  proof  that  even  the  most 
awe-lnsplring  facade  of  monolithic  au- 
thority can  be  remarkably  deceptive. 

The  Chin  government  was  founded  by  a 
ruthlessly  totahtarlan  power  originally 
based  In  northwestern  China.  This  state  (,i 
Chin  owed  its  strength  to  the  iron  program 
of  the  worlds  first  Stalinist,  Shang  Wel- 
yang.  The  Chin  Empire  was  Stalinist  In 
charEicter   over    two   mlUenla    before   Stalin. 

The  Chin  conquest  of  the  rest  of  China, 
completed  only  12  years  before  Chin's  sud- 
den downfall,  not  merely  produced  the  first 
phase  of  the  hUtoric.  long  enduring  Chinese 
empire.  It  also  produced  the  most  powerful 
single  government  ever  founded  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  in  the  whole  long  period  since 
the  first  man-ape  had  first  used  a  rock  as  an 
offensive  weapon.  Such  was  the  state  which 
came  to  an  end  becavise  of  a  strike  in  a 
chain  gang. 

This  gigantic  police  state  of  the  past  built 
the  first  Great  Wall  of  China  to  guard  against 
external  enemies.  But  the  remedy  was  prob- 
ably worse  than  the  disease,  because  of  the 
Internal  enemies  created  by  the  remorseless 
conscription  of  countless  labor  gangs  to 
build  the  wall.  The  enemies  who  "multi- 
plied" were  certainly  Internal.  They  were 
the  Chinese  people.  And  Chin  really  fell 
because  of  the  first  of  those  sudden,  unpre- 
dictable, overwhelming  general  strikes,  for 
which  the  Chinese  people  have  a  curious 
knack,  as  their  later  history  also  proves. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  rL-lng  ag-Unst 
Chin  Is  also  to  be  found  In  the  quotations 
from  the  official  Communist  "Outline  His- 
tory." The  Chinese  peasantry  In  209  B.C. 
could  not  muster  the  cavalry  r.nd  war  charl- 
otry  mentioned  above,  any  more  than  the 
tolling  masses  In  the  Communists'  peasant 
communes  possess  armored  cars  and  tanlcs 
today.  In  fact,  the  Chin  armies,  being 
peasant  armies.  Joined  the  peasant  rising. 
Without  this,  the  rising  would  have  been 
quickly  crushed.  With  this,  the  rising  was 
irresistible,  and  so  will  a  modern  rising  be 
Irresistible,  if  it  occxirs  and  rallies  the  armed 
forces. 

The  real  question,  In  sum,  Is  not  whether 
the  Chinese  Communist  government  can  be 
brought  down  by  the  people.  Tlie  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  conditloiis  exist  In  which 
the  people  may  be  driven  to  bring  down  the 
government. 
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GROUND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HICKEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  27.  Mr.  George  F.  ■Pete" 
Dana,  chief  of  ground  water  develop- 
ment. Wyoming  Natural  Resource 
Board,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
ground  water  development  program  in 
Wyoming.  The  paper  was  read  before 
the  Missouri  Basin  Interagency  Com- 
mittee, which  was  held  in  Casper.  Wyo. 
fir.  Dana's  paper  illustrates  some  of  the 
possibilities  in  connection  with  the  po- 
tential development  of  underground 
water  in  the  West.  It  was  in  line  with 
the  general  objective  of  encouraging 
such  development  on  public  lands  that 
we  introduced  S.  1559,  the  Underground 
Water  Act  of  1961.  Mr.  Dana's  paper 
gives  such  an  excellent  illustration  of 
what  might  be  done  with  the  develop- 
ment of  underground  water  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I         Ground  Water   Development  Program 
(By  George  P    "Pete"  Dana,  chief  of  ground 
water  Jevelopment,  Wyoming  Natural  Re- 

I       source  Board ) 

'  It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  to  explain  the  newly  Initiated 
ground  water  program  of  the  Wyoming  Nat- 
ural Resource  Board,  a  Wyoming  State 
agency  created  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
and  developing  the  water,  mineral,  forest, 
grazing,  industrial  and  other  resources  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  nine  members  which  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  The 
staff  consists  of  an  executive  director.  J.  A. 
"Buck'  Buchanan,  a  secretary  of  the  board. 
Charles  Sargent,  the  chief  of  water  develop- 
ment. E.  Bruce  Jcnes,  and  myself. 

I  would  nice  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
background  and  goals  of  the  boards  new 
ground  water  program  and  explain  how  we 
are  proceeding  in  this  work. 

I  GROUND    WATER    POTENTIAL 

!  The  natural  resource  board,  realizing  the 
potential  of  ground  water  within  Wyoming 
and  the  increasing  need  for  stock  water  and 
supplemental  Irrigation  water,  decided  to 
undertake  the  program  of  collecting  and 
Interpreting  of  information  concerned  with 
ground  water  development.  The  program 
has  been  originated  by  the  State  and  is 
financed  solely  by  the  State.  On  November 
1,  1960,  I  was  employed  by  the  board  to 
carry  out  this  program  so  far  as  jiossible. 
Probably  many  of  you  fully  realize  the  need 
for  this  program  which  is  the  result  of  near 
drought  and  drought  conditions  that  existed 
in  Wyoming  during  the  past  year.  Even  a 
year  of  normal  moisture  will  not  rectify  the 
losses  suffered  in  the  State  in  1960  and  so 
far  in  1961.  In  1960.  11  of  Wyoming's  23 
counties  were  designated  as  drought  disaster 
areas,  and  present  trends  indicate  that  con- 
ditions will  not  be  appreciably  improved 
during  this  year. 

Recent  figures  released  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  State  engineers' 
cfdce  indicate  that  the  present  moisture  po- 
tential from  snowpaclc  is  from  39  to  80  per- 
cent of  normal  over  the  State.  One  area  in- 
dicates 18  percent  of  normal  as  of  the  April 
1st  snow  suryey. 

According  to  predictions  given  at  a  recent 
meeting     in     Cheyenne,     by     a     consulting 


meteorologist,  the  odds  are  about  10  to  1  that 
the  State's  moisture  will  not  climb  to  normal 
between  now  and  the  commencement  of  the 
growing  season 

My  work  is  conducted  through  the  water 
development  division  of  the  board  and  I 
worlc  directly  under  Bruce  Jones,  whom  I 
mentioned,    is   chief   of   water   development. 

In  outlining  and  developing  this  program, 
the  first  step  is  the  collection  of  any  and  all 
available  data  on  ground  water  within  the 
State's  boundaries.  To  date,  I  have  en- 
countered some  28  different  sources  and 
with  so  many  possibilities,  you  can  realize 
that  the  assembling  and  evaluation  of  such 
data  is  a  major  undertaking  in  Itself.  The 
major  sources  of  Information  are  obtained 
from  oil  companies  who  have  been  very 
generous  In  their  cooperation  furnishing  in- 
formation on  holes  which  have  been  drilled 
throughout  the  State  In  search  of  oil  or  gas. 

MAJOR    AQUIFERS 

As  a  result  of  present  Investigations,  I 
will  list,  so  far  as  possible,  the  State's  major 
aquifers  and  their  potentials  in  the  ten 
principal  geological  basins  in  Wyoming  and 
also  assist  in  any  areas  where  special  under- 
ground water  problems  may  arise.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  such  special  problems  is 
the  Eden  Valley  area  near  Parson,  Wyo  , 
where  the  supply  of  irrigation  water  has  t>een 
very  short.  In  order  to  assist  with  the  in- 
vestigation In  this  area,  the  board  has  di- 
rected a  reconnaissance  study  of  the  po^i- 
bllltles  of  developing  ground  water  supplies 
for  supplemental  Irrigation.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  known  about  the  ground  water 
conditions  in  this  area  and  nothing  has  ever 
been  published  concerning  Its  f>otential. 

There  are  a  few  deep  wells  in  the  area, 
and  one  of  these,  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Co.,  No.  1  Simpson  Gulch  Well,  located  in 
sec.  29.  T.  25  N  ,  R.  103  W  ,  had  an  artesian 
waterflow  from  a  tertiary  sandstone  l)ed 
from  about  1.000  feet  deep.  Because  of  the 
apparently  good  pressure  and  volume,  fur- 
ther study  of  the  development  of  a  w."»ter 
supply  from  this  zone  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  surrounding  area. 

Due  to  the  volumetric  demands  placed  on 
water  by  irrigation  we  do  not  feel  that,  with 
the  exception  of  isolated  cases,  a  ground 
water  supply  can  be  effectively  developed 
as  the  sole  source  of  water  for  an  Irrigation 
project  in  Wyoming.  This  conclusion  Is 
based  upon  the  economics  of  the  situation. 
However,  there  is  one  demand  for  water  in 
the  State  which  we  feel  can  definitely  be 
fulfilled  from  ground  water  and  that  Is  the 
supplying  of  stock  water.  In  some  cases, 
this  could  be  a  supply  that  would  also  be 
supplemental  to  surface  water  supplies  for 
irrigation.  Water  for  Industrial  use  is  al*o 
of  interest  to  us  because  we  realize  that 
there  are  very  few  large-scale  industries 
which  do  not  require  considerable  quantities 
of  rvater  In  their  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing. As  a  result  of  this  overall  study,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  locate  and  predict  areas 
where  suitable  quantities  and  qualities  of 
ground  water  are  available. 

Another  aspect  of  this  program,  which 
many  of  you  have  possibly  thought  of.  Is 
the  location  and  development  of  water  for 
secondary  recovery  programs  as  conducted 
by  oil  companies. 

Several  companies  are  Initiating  these 
waterflood,  secondary  recovery  programs  this 
spring  and  as  new  oil  discoveries  diminish 
in  number  in  the  future,  more  and  more 
secondary  methods  will  be  used  to  recover 
the  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  which  cannot 
be  obtained  by  primary  methods. 

DEEP  FLOWS 

In  the  pursuit  of  any  data  that  could  be 
used  In  the  location  of  ground  water  sup- 
plies, we  have  compiled  a  critical  area  map. 
On  this  map  the  green  colors  are  basins,  and 
these   are  the   areas   where   we   are   concen- 


trating our  work.  The  red  areas  Indicate 
Igneous  outcrops  where  we  naturally  do  not 
expect  to  develop  any  ground  water  The 
counties  designated  by  red  croases  through 
them  are  the  11  drought  disaster  counties, 
1960.  and  several  of  which  have  been  carried 
over  to  1961.  The  areas  outlined  in  blue  are 
areas  which  are  discussed  In  various  papers 
prepared  by  the  USGS  ground  water  branch. 
In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  work  we  will 
concentrate  our  work  on  the  areas  that  have 
not  previously  t>e€n  covered  by  the  USGS 
papers.  This  program  Is  not  meant  to 
replace  work  accomplished  by  the  USGS  but 
to  actually  supplement  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  them.  We  are  Interested  In  wells 
which  are  considerably  deeper  than  those 
which  are  generally  evaluated  in  USGS 
ground  water  papers.  Some  of  the  deeper 
wells  in  the  State  have  artesian  waters  avail- 
able from  them  which  flow  from  formations 
as  deep  as  8.000  to  10,000  feet.  The  median 
depth  for  flowing  waters  In  the  majority  of 
artesian  wells  is  from  3,500  to  5,000  feet.  A 
prime  example  of  such  quantities  of  water 
is  the  well  located  right  here  in  Casper  at 
the  country  club.  The  depth  to  an  excel- 
lent aquifer  is  5.000  feet  and  the  quality  of 
water  Is  good. 

It  Is  necessary  to  pump  this  well  but  the 
volumes  are  sufflcient  for  Irrigation  of  the 
golf  course.  No  complete  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion will  probably  ever  be  compiled  because 
so  much  of  the  work  and  materials  was 
donated.  Tills  example  was  brought  forward 
to  emphasize  that  good  qualities  and  quan- 
tities of  water  can  be  developed  at  consid- 
erable depths. 

At  present,  all  Wyoming  basins  are  consid- 
ered as  areas  of  critical  water  supply  Some 
basins  face  a  much  more  severe  water  short- 
age than  others  and  also  the  water  shortage 
within  any  given  basin  may  vary  from  place 
to  place  within  the  basin  and  from  year  to 
year.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  this 
State  is  facing  a  severe  water  shortage  during 
the  coming  growing  season. 

WATER  OCCimmENCC  RECORD 

In  order  to  make  use  of  future  Information 
on  water  flows  which  occur  in  wells  that 
are  being  drilled  and  those  that  will  be 
drilled  In  the  future  by  the  various  oil  com- 
panies, we  have  drafted  a  data  sheet,  called 
the  Underground  Water  Occurrence  Record, 
which  will  be  given  out  to  all  oil  and  drilling 
companies  which  operate  in  Wyoming.  We 
are  asking  for  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
comp>anles  to  see  that  these  forms  are  placed 
at  the  well  site  so  that  they  may  be  filled  out 
by  a  responsible  person  anytime  and  at  any 
depth  when  water  flows  are  encountered. 
Of  special  interest  are  shallow  water  wells 
which  are  drilled  for  water  supplies  for  drill- 
ing operations  and  these  forms  also  apply  to 
them.  This  form  would  then  be  mailed  to 
the  Wyoming  Natiu-al  Resource  Board.  We 
Ijelieve  that  we  have  made  the  form  simple 
enough  so  that  It  will  facilitate  a  quick 
and  easy  fllllng  out  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
companies:  however,  we  are  always  open  to 
suggestions  from  them.  We  hope  that  this 
method  will  prove  to  be  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive way  of  gaining  water  information. 
We  emphasize  that  this  program  Is  strictly 
voluntary  on  their  part.  We  do  not  wish  to 
infer  in  any  way,  that  the  forms  are  man- 
datory because  they  are  not,  they  are  a  re- 
quest for  Information.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
program  you  wish  to  have  some  of  these 
forms,  please  help  yourselves.  They  can  be 
obtained  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

Our  program  has  been  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  and  all  of  the  people  con- 
tacted to  date  have  pledged  their  support. 
Several  companies  have  offered  Information 
on  their  seismic  holes  as  to  location,  depth, 
lithology,  and  water  content.  Some  seismic 
holes  have  found  artesian  water  and  of 
course  such  Information  Is  extremely  valu- 
able to  us.  A  number  of  companies  have 
offered    the   use   of    a   geologist    to   go    back 
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through  their  reixjrts  and  hlstcrles  of  the 
wells  In  which  their  company  has  either  full 
ur  part  Interest  and  which  have  had  water 
flows  and  report  those  to  lis.  Quite  often 
this  method  will  reveal  Information  which 
lias  long  since  been  forgotten,  because  such 
water  flows  are  normally  controlled  either  by 
casing  ur  by  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
drilling  mud. 

The  gathering  of  information  as  mentioned 
above,  and  by  personal  calls,  are  the  only 
ways  In  which  we  will  get  a  collection  of  the 
details  which  we  can  interpret.  Another 
way  in  which  the  companies  could  aid  our 
program  is  by  sending  us  copies  of  electric 
logs  and  mlcrologs  on  wells  in  which  water 
has  been  found  In  any  quantities.  This 
again  is  a  ToJuntary  gesture  on  the  part  of 
the  companies  and  one  which  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the   board. 

on.  COMPANY  COOPCRATION 

The  oil  companies  which  operate  In  the 
State  hare  never  been  approached  for  this 
type  of  information  and  without  their  coop- 
eration, the  results  of  the  program  would  be 
sketchy  and  Incomplete  The  job  of  con- 
tacting all  of  the  oil  and  drilling  companies 
who  operate  within  the  State's  boundaries  Is 
about  75  percent  completed  and  after  that 
Is  finished,  we  will  begin  on  uranium  com- 
panies, small  private  contractors,  and  anyone 
else  who  would  have  occasion  to  drill  a  hole 
anywhere  In  the  State. 

I  have  listed  the  vario\is  sources  of  water 
data  which  could  be  available  from  oil  com- 
panies. We  realize  that  any  one  company 
may  not  hare  all  of  the  various  answers,  but 
they  might  have  some  information  which 
would  be  oX  value  to  us  In  their  files.  These 
»re: 

(a)  Well  histories,  dally  drilling  reports, 
tour  reports 

(b)  Drill   stem   tests. 
<c)    Mud   rea>rd8. 

(d)  Seismic  hole  Information. 

(e)  Shallow  wells  drilled  for  water  supply 
source. 

(f>    Hydrodynamlc  studies. 

(g)  Secondary  recovery  programs  (source 
of  water ) . 

(h)   Water   sample  analysis. 

(I)  Surface  or  near -surface  llthologlc 
studies. 

COALS 

At  this  point  you  may  wonder  exactly  what 
we  hope  to  do  with  all  this  Information. 
Actually,  there  are  several  goals  of  our  pro- 
gram. The  first  of  these  would  be  the  suc- 
cessful conversion  of  dry  holes  to  water  wells 
To  accomplish  this  we  must  be  aware  of 
beginning  drilling  operations  to  that  we 
may  approach  a  company  who  Is  drilling  In 
what  we  consider  a  critical  area  and  also  In 
an  area  which  may  yield  considerable  water 
and  put  forth  a  proposal .  In  conjunction  with 
the  landowner  that,  if  the  well  Is  a  dry  hole 
and  has  a  sufBclent  quantity  and  quality  of 
water,  the  natural  resource  board  would 
be  willing  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the 
company  and  the  landowner  or  group  of  Indi- 
viduals who  would  be  interested  In  putting 
the  water  to  beneficial  use.  The  natural 
resource  board  would  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments only  if  requested  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
the  role  of  the  Wyoming  Natural  Resource 
Board  to  promote  any  specific  project,  but 
merely  to  give  assistance  when  requested. 

In  some  cases  the  board  may  be  able  to 
be  of  assistance  by  loaning  money  to  the 
potential  water  users  in  order  to  get  the  well 
completed.  If  this  can  be  accomplished 
while  the  original  rig  Is  on  location,  the  total 
cost  of  the  completion  can  be  substantially 
reduced.  This  loan  money  Is  available  from 
the  State  through  the  Wyoming  Farm  Loan 
Board  with  the  advice  of  the  natural  resource 
board. 

Oux  second  goal  Is  the  cataloging  of  all  of 
the  State's  aquifers  and  the  areas  where 
they  may  be  expected  to  be  water  producers. 


and  when  possible  to  predict  their  potential 
volumes  and  qualities. 

Another  goal  is  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion to  those  Interested  In  updating  the 
State's  existing  imderground  water  law. 

COMPUCnOH   COSTS 

As  a  result  of  our  work  thus  far.  other 
associated  investigations  and  problems  have 
arisen  and  are  listed  below;  ia«  The  correct 
procedure  and  necessary  steps  for  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  completions  of  a  hole 
as  a  water  well  which  has  no  productive 
capacity  as  an  oil  well.  The  exact  proce- 
dures for  this  transfer  of  responsibility  to 
the  landowner  have  not  yet  been  fully  estab- 
lished. We  have  been  discussing  this  mat- 
ter with  Uie  various  agencies  Involved  and 
also  with  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Associ- 
ation. As  you  can  well  realize,  nobody  wants 
to  put  money  Into  a  well  that  they  cannot 
be  assured  of  owning;  (b)  costs  of  comple- 
tion of  dry  oil  wells  as  either  artesian  or 
pumping  water  wells  are  always  of  principal 
consideration  In  our  program.  An  example 
of  such  a  completion  is  the  No.  2  Armlnto 
Unit  well,  about  40  miles  west  of  Casper. 
The  total  cost  to  the  surface  tenant,  was 
$4,700.45  and  U  Itemized  as  follows; 

1  Casing   (1,400  feet  of  7  lnch>  :  $3,000. 

2  Perforation:  $909.20. 

3  Installation:  $100. 

4  'Valve  (used)   and  tank:  $475. 

5  Other,  attorney  fee  ($50) ,  filing  fee  ($2) , 
supplies   ($164.25)  :   total  $216.25. 

Since  the  well  was  artesian,  no  pumping 
unit  was  necessar}'.  It  Is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 2.800  barrels  of  water  per  day.  Other 
costs  of  completion  would  be  dependent 
upon  several  variable  factors  Including 
depth,  porosity,  etc.  We  realize  that  each 
completion  Is  an  Individual  problem  and 
must  be  discussed  upon  Its  own  merits  and 
requirements  and  a  decision  reached  as  to 
Its  financial  feasibility  as  the  situations 
arise.  However,  cost  estimates  In  these  mat- 
ters would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us.  and 
such  costs  will  be  the  subject  of  a  report 
which  I  am  presently  assembling. 

Because  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
development  of  this  ground-water  resource 
in  the  State,  as  compared  to  some  of  the 
other  Western  States,  we  in  Wyoming  are 
relative  newcomers  to  this  field.  We  are 
quite  interested  In  the  approach  taken  by 
other  States  with  their  problems  so  that  we 
may  learn  from  their  experiences. 

By  the  May  10  Wyoming  Natural  Resource 
Board  meeting.  I  will  have  the  second  prog- 
ress report  ready  and  any  of  you  who  wish 
a  copy  of  It  may  write  to  our  oflBce  in  the 
supreme  coiu-t  building  in  Cheyenne.  You 
will  also  find  copies  of  the  board's  1960  an- 
nual report  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Here 
again,  these  copies  are  free  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  them.  You  can  see  by  reading  the 
board's  annual  rejKjrt  that  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  interests  in  which  the  board  Is 
concerned. 

Our  ground-water  program  Is  In  Its  In- 
fancy, and  we  wish  to  add  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  USGS  ground-water 
branch,  which  has  been  of  considerable 
value  to  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  hope 
that  through  contacting  the  oil  companies, 
which  have  never  previously  been  contacted 
In  any  degree  for  this  type  of  Information, 
that  we  can  be  of  service  to  them  and  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  All  of  this  information 
which  w^e  are  accumulating  will  be  placed 
on  file  In  the  natural  resource  board's  office 
In  Cheyenne.  If  at  any  time  some  of  you 
would  like  to  see  our  operation  in  Cheyenne, 
we  Invite  you  to  drop  up  and  visit  with  the 
staff  In  room  215,  supreme  court  building. 
We  would  be  most  happy  to  confer  with  you 
concerning  this  or  on  any  other  matters  af- 
fecting the   natural   resources  of  Wyoming. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our 
program  Is  Just  underway  as  a  State  respon- 
sibility, but  its  developmental  processes  are 
already  clear  and  Its  goals  established.     We 


will  locate  and  develop  Intelligently,  this 
heretofore  practically  untouched  resoiu-ce  of 
Wyomiivg. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  inform  you  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  State  of 
Wyom^lng  in  regard  to  our  ground-water 
program. 


MILITARY      CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1S62 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  5000,  a  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  puiposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  bffoie 
beginning  my  statement  on  H.R.  5000.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  printer's 
error  relating  to  the  naval  air  station, 
Miramar.  Calif.,  which  appears  on  page 
69,  line  21,  of  the  bill  before  us.  Lines 
22  and  23  should  read  as  follows:  "fa- 
cilities, maintenance  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $2,591,000."  It  is  clear  that  instead 
of  this  proper  language  the  printer 
merely  repeated  lines  19  and  20,  which 
related  to  another  installation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  coiTection 
be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  correction  ■will  be 
made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  statement  with  rest>ect  to  the  bill 
which  I  wish  to  make.  It  is  not  long,  and 
when  I  have  concluded  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  any  questions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate provides  construction  and  other  re- 
lated authority  for  the  military  depart- 
ments within  and  outside  the  United 
States,  Including  authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Reserve 
components.  The  total  sum  of  the  new- 
authorization  contained  in  the  bill  is 
$831,050,750.  In  addition  thereto,  ap- 
proval is  granted  for  an  increase  of  $48.- 
634.000  in  prior  years'  authority  for  a 
total  authorization  of  $879,684,750. 

The  Army  would  be  authorized  $134.7 
million:  the  Navy.  $180.3  million:  the  Air 
Force,  $489.6  million:  the  Department  of 
Defense,  $8.3  million:  and  a  total  of  $66.8 
million  for  the  various  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  as  originally  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  upon  which  the  House  took 
action,  called  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $870,884,000.  From  this,  the  House 
deleted  some  $66.3  million,  primarily  for 
projects  which  were  not  included  in  the 
funding  program  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  After  the  House  had  act«d.  the 
Department  of  Defense  requested  sev- 
eral revisions,  primarily  based  upon  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  defense  programs  as 
aiinounced  by  the  President  on  March 
28,  1961,  Such  changes  resulted  in  a 
rensed  authorization  request  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  $942,059,000.  which  is  $71,175,000 
above  the  amount  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal bill  and,  of  course,  the  amount  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  The  authoriza- 
tion granted  is  $62,374,250  below  the 
amount  requested. 

The  authorization  approved  by  the 
committee  does  not  provide  for  any  new 
bases.  Rather,  the  projects  requested 
are  for  the  modernization  and  imple- 
mentation of  existing  facilities.     There 
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is  nothing  contained  in  the  bill  for  any 
of  the  bases  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recently  announced  will  be  closed; 
and  the  committee  has  the  assurance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  possi- 
bility of  any  bases  for  which  items  are 
included  in  this  bill  being  closed  in  the 
near  future  is  extremely  remote.  In  any 
event,  should  such  conditions  material- 
ize, the  authorized  construction  would 
not  be  undertaken  and  the  committee 
would  be  so  advised. 

The  basic  policy  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment planning  continues  to  have  as 
principal  elements:  First.  F>ossession  of  a 
powerful  retaliatory  ability  which  is  con- 
sidered mandatory  as  a  war  deterrent; 
second,  the  responsibility  to  maintain  a 
capacity  to  apply  military  force  promptly 
in  various  local-conflict  areas  of  the  free 
world;  and.  third,  continue  a  strong  Con- 
tmental  Air  Defense  and  maintenance  of 
open  sealanes.  The  items  contained  in 
this  bill  support  these  policies. 

The  committee  during  its  examination 
of  the  projects  took  particular  care  to 
verify  that  all  the  items  were  needed  to 
.support  the  long-term,  future  military 
plans,  eliminating  all  items  for  which  a 
compelling  military  necessity  did  not  ap- 
pear to  exist.  The  closest  scrutiny  was 
given  to  the  items  deleted  by  the  House, 
the  appeals  from  the  military  depart- 
ments for  restoration  of  House  deletions, 
and  to  the  revised  requests  that  were 
submitted  to  the  committee  during  the 
process  of  the  hearings. 

For  the  most  part,  the  committee 
agreed  with  the  House  deletions  and  re- 
stored only  those  projects  of  the  highest 
priority  in  which  there  appeared  to  be 
some  likelihood  of  their  being  funded 
out  of  savings  that  might  accrue  to  the 
Military  Establishment  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Other  items  denied  consisted 
of  those  which  appeared  to  duplicate 
facilities  or  functions  under  the  control 
of  the  military  or  other  Federal  agencies 
and,  in  some  instances,  where  ambitious 
programs  were  planned  that  were  not  es- 
sential to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
military  department  concerned.  The 
committee  was  convinced  in  each  in- 
stance that  the  deferral  of  the  projects 
would  not  hamper  planned  programs  and 
that  existing  facilities  are  sufficient  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  deal 
more  specifically  with  certain  areas  of 
concern  to  the  committee  in  considering 
the  bill. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  principal  re- 
visions to  the  bill  resulted  from  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  defense  programs  by  the 
new  administration,  resulting  in  a  re- 
quest for  increased  authorizations  in  cer- 
tain areas.  This  affected  both  the  Navy 
and   the  Air   Force   programs. 

In  this  regard,  some  $10,250,000  in 
additional  authorization  was  added  to 
the  Navy  program  for  nine  classified 
projects  in  support  of  the  acceleration 
of  the  Polaris  and  antisubmarine  war- 
fare programs:  $2  million  of  this  will  be 
applied  to  technical  facilities  for  the 
Polaris  submarine.  The  balance,  we 
were  told,  is  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
activation  of  the  security  services  facili- 
ties which  support  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  program  through  the  augmenta- 
tion of  certain  communication  facilities. 


The  net  increase  requested  for  the  Air 
Force  amounts  to  $59,400,000.  The  re- 
cent reexamination  of  the  Titan  and 
Minuteman  programs  indicated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  it  is  more 
desirable  to  accelerate  the  Minuteman 
program  at  this  time  than  to  activate 
additional  Titan  squadrons.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  was  asked  to  ap- 
prove additional  authorization  totaling 
$120  million  for  three  additional  Minute- 
man  squadrons,  and  to  provide  price  in- 
creases for  six  squadrons  contained  in 
the  original  bill.  This  brings  the  total 
squadrons  requested  in  the  bill  to  nine. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  two  Titan 
II  squadrons  requested  in  the  original 
bill  were  canceled  for  a  net  reduction 
of  $74.6  million.  This  reexamination  of 
the  Air  Force  program  also  revealed  a 
need  for  improved  weapons  control 
capability  and  the  provision  of  fallout 
protection  at  selected  radar  sites  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $14  million.  The  over- 
all result  of  this  change  in  the  Air  FHjrce 
program,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  calls 
for  an  increase  in  the  authorization  of 
$59.4  million. 

After  due  consideration  of  these  added 
requests,  the  committee  felt  that  it  had 
no  alternative,  because  of  the  importance 
placed  upon  them  and  stressed  to  the 
committee,  but  to  grant  approval. 

Again  thus  year,  the  committee  was 
faced  with  the  ever-growing  problem  of 
providing  support  facilities  for  the  multi- 
tude of  military  personnel  in  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  area.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  now  the  committee  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  removing  nuli- 
tary  flying  from  the  Anacostia  and  Boil- 
ing Airfields  in  the  metropolitan  area 
Considerable  funds  have  been  provided 
for  this  purpose  and  it  is  soon  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact.  In  last 
years  bill,  the  Navy  requested  over  $14 
million  to  provide  for  the  first  increment 
of  a  complex  of  new  facilities  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anacostia  site.  This  request 
was  denied  and  the  Navy  was  told  to 
make  a  survey  to  see  if  some  of  the 
functions  proposed  for  this  site  could 
not  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  and  that 
a  further  study  be  made  of  the  needs 
of  all  three  military  services  with  a  view 
toward  providing  for  the  needs  for  all 
at  one  central  location.  However,  again 
this  year,  the  Navy  has  requested  some 
$6  million  for  the  Anacostia  site  and 
the  Army,  $2.1  million  for  barracks  and 
support  facilities,  in  addition  to  525  units 
of  Capehart  housing,  for  the  Fort  Myer 
military  reservation — all  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  military  personnel  in 
the  Washington  area.  IJnquestionably, 
the  Air  Force  has  similar  plans  for  the 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  So  it  goes,  each 
military  department  endeavoring  to  pro- 
vide for  its  individual  needs  at  separate 
locations.  There  are  some  compelling 
reasons  why  some  facilities  should  and 
must  be  provided  for  each  of  the  serv- 
ices in  this  area.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
understand,  however,  why  a  combined 
complex  of  personnel  support  facilities 
for  the  Washington  military  contingent 
cannot  be  located  in  one  place  irresp>ec- 
tive  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong. 
Both  the  Anacostia  and  Fort  Myer  re- 
que.sts  were  denied  by  the  committee, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Defense  De- 


partment will  make  one  last  real  effort  to 
provide  a  consolidated  facility  for  all 
three  services  at  a  single  location,  and 
come  in  next  year  with  a  truly  workable 
plan  that  can  be  approved. 

Another  problem  of  deep  and  continu- 
ing concern  to  the  committee  is  that  of 
family  housing.  During  the  past  several 
years,  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  tried  several  approaches  to 
meet  the  family  housing  requirements 
of  the  military  services.  None  of  these 
in  the  final  analysis  has  proved  adequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy. 

Both  the  Wherry  and  the  Capehart 
programs  have  been  costly,  although  ad- 
mittedly they  have  served  a  purpose. 
The  committee  was  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  serious 
consideration  must  be  given  to  abandon- 
ing the  present  approach  and  steps  taken 
to  meet  this  requirement  through  the 
regular  annual  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process.  The  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  this  method  of  providing 
necessary  housing  will  be  more  eco- 
nomical and  .satisfactory  and.  in  the  long 
run,  w  ill  save  substantial  sums. 

Therefore,  this  year  in  lieu  of  au- 
thorizing the  so-called  Capehart  hous- 
ing units  requested  in  the  bill,  we  have 
approved  2.000  units  of  appropriated 
fund  housing  at  an  average  cost  of 
$16,500  per  unit.  The  location  of  1.500 
of  these  units  was  selected  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  are  identical  in 
number  and  location  to  the  Capehart 
units  proposed  in  the  original  bill,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  In  order  to 
provide  for  emergency  situations  that 
might  arise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
granted  authority  to  select  the  location 
of  the  additional  500  units.  The  com- 
mittee strongly  feels  that  this  will  pro- 
vide an  orderly  transition  of  the  housing 
program  and  will  take  care  of  the  cur- 
rent urgent  requirements  of  the  services. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  authority  has 
been  granted  to  the  Air  Force  for  256 
units  of  transportable  housing  for  use  at 
remote  locations  such  sls  AC.  L  W.  sites. 
These  units  will  average  about  $14,000 
each,  which  will  include  the  cost  of  the 
unit,  transportation  from  the  factory  to 
the  site,  site  work,  utilities,  and  so  forth. 
The  advantage  of  relocatable  housing  is 
that  should  the  requirement  at  one  loca- 
tion terminate,  the  housing  components 
can  be  readily  moved  to  a  new  location 
where  it  is  needed.  Although  this  item 
was  deleted  from  the  House-passed  bill 
because  it  was  not  included  in  the  fund- 
ing program  for  the  coming  year,  the 
committee  urges  its  approval  and  hopes 
that  the  Air  Force  might  find  it  possible 
to  fund  some  of  this  transjxjrtable  hous- 
ing in  the  coming  year.  The  committee 
believes  that,  in  part,  this  is  an  answer 
to  some  of  the  military  housing  prob- 
lems, particularly  when  it  is  known  that 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  adjustment  in 
air  defense  plans,  several  AC.  L  W.  sites 
where  permanent  housing  is  now  located 
are  to  be  inactivated  and  closed. 

To  complete  the  housing  picture,  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  section  508  of 
title  V  of  the  bill  which  places  a  limita- 
tion of  $20,000  on  the  amount  that  may 
be    spent    for    rehabilitating     existing 
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quarters.  During  the  past  year,  the 
committee's  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  military  in  some 
instances  have  spent  exorbitant  amounts 
of  maintenance  and  operations  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  family 
quarters  far  in  excess  of  that  permitted 
under  the  law  for  the  construction  of 
new  quarters. 

As  in  previous  years,  very  careful  con- 
sideration was  given  to  proposed  new 
hospital  facilities.  Nine  such  facilities 
were  requested  in  the  bill  this  year.  It 
is  believed  that  the  admonitions  of 
Congress  over  the  past  several  years 
concerning  excessive  hospital  costs  have 
been  given  consideration  by  the  Defense 
Department,  since  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed facilities  this  year  are  in  line  with 
those  supported  by  the  committee  in 
past  years.  Of  the  nine  hospitals  re- 
quested, the  committee  has  approved 
six.  Two  were  eliminated  becau.se  it 
appeared  that  the  requirements  for 
which  they  were  proposed  could  be  pro- 
vided for  in  other  nearby  facilities. 

In  other  words,  hospitals  for  the  Army 
were  closely  adjacent  to  where  hospitals 
were  requested  for  the  Navy,  and  the 
committee  thought  the  existing  hospi- 
tals might  be  utilized 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  prefer  to  complete 
my  statement 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  complete  his  state- 
ment before  he  answers  any  questions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  if  the  Senator 
would  be  so  ijracious  as  to  permit  me 
to  do  so. 

The  committee  concurred  in  one  of 
those  deleted  by  the  House  because  it 
was  not  included  in  the  Air  Force  fund- 
ing program.  One  hospital  was  added  to 
the  bill  for  the  Offutt  Air  Force  Base. 
Omaha.  Nebr.  This  hospital  had  been 
given  No  2  priority  by  the  Air  Force  of 
the  seven  thej-  hoped  to  obtain  this  year. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  denied  this 
facility  while  approving  others  of  lower 
priority  Testimony  indicated  that  there 
is  a  valid  need  for  this  hospital  and  that 
local  institutions,  on  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  relied,  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
military  and  their  dependents  in  this 
area. 

Contained  in  the  bill  were  requests  by 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  totaling 
$20.6  million  in  authorization  to  provide 
for  unforeseen  construction  that  might 
arise  in  connection  with  the  Nike-Zeus 
and  the  ICBM  programs.  These  requests 
which  the  departments  hoped  to  fund 
were  in  addition  to  the  emergency  au- 
thorization provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  for  each  department  annually.  The 
committee  denied  this  unscheduled  au- 
thorization but,  increased  the  emergency 
authorization  lor  each  service  to  S15  mil- 
lion, which  is  $5  million  above  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House.  It  is 
believed  that  this  amount  of  emergency 
authorization  should  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  any  unforeseen  construction 
arising  during  the  coming  year. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  Reserve  forces  facilities 
provided  in  title   VI.     Refreshing   and 


enthusiastic  testimony  was  heard  re- 
garding the  high  state  of  readiness  of 
our  Reserve  forces,  and  should  events 
again  require  their  active  service,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  as  in  the 
past,  they  will  perform  in  an  outstand- 
ing manner.  During  recent  years,  testi- 
mony has  indicated  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  more  flexibility  in  the 
Reserve  programs,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  National  Guard,  than  is  now- 
afforded  under  the  procedure  of  au- 
thorizing construction  by  line  item.  The 
committee  has  been  urged  each  year  to 
incorporate  additional  projects  to  pro- 
vide a  total  authority  more  in  keeping 
with  the  amount  of  matching  funds  on 
hand  and  held  by  the  States  for  these 
programs.  This  also  permits  substitu- 
tion of  line  items  on  the  basis  of  un- 
fore.seen  contingencies.  With  this  in 
mind,  and  to  provide  for  urgent  projects 
arising  subsequent  to  submission  of  the 
bill  to  Congress,  and  to  accelerate  other 
important  programs,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  total  authorization  for  Re- 
serve facilities  approximately  $13.6 
million  above  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House.  The  committee  has  concluded 
that  the  line  item  method  of  authorizing 
for  Reserve  facilities  has  proved  un- 
satisfactory. Beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1963.  it  is  proix)sed  to  return  to  the 
method  followed  prior  to  fiscal  year  1959 
prescribed  by  the  National  Defense  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1950.  This  act  provides 
for  a  specific  authorization  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  use  of  the  Reserve 
components  after  consultation  with  the 
Ai-med  Services  Committees. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attempted  to 
summarize  the  highlights  of  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer any  questions  Senators  may  have 
relating  thereto. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  usually  careful  and  excellent  sum- 
mary of  this  very  complicated  subject 
matter.  I  know  the  committee  has  given 
grave  and  careful  attention  to  the  vari- 
ous items;  and  the  chairman  has.  as 
usual,  performed  outstanding  service. 

However,  I  express  my  deep  disap- 
pointment at  one  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, namely,  the  striking  of  the 
authorization  of  $4  million  for  mainte- 
nance facilities  at  the  naval  shipyard  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  That  item  was  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  I  note  that  it 
has  been  stricken  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee amendment.  There  must  be  some 
good  reason  for  thus  discriminating 
against  Philadelphia,  which  seems  to  be 
the  only  location  in  this  particular  part 
of  the  bill  provision  for  which  has  been 
stricken.  Can  the  Senater  from  Georgia 
give  us  some  explanation  for  this  un- 
fortunate result? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  save  the  Senator  from  Georgia  from 
making  the  same  explanation  twice,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  inquiry  already  posed  by  my 
senior  colleague? 

Ml-.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  indeed  a  disap- 
pointment that  the  committee  found 
itself  unable  to  include  in  the  bill  an 
authorization  of  $4  million  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard.  As  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall,  I  testified  on  this  subject 
before  the  Senator  s  committee,  and  the 
Senator  raised  the  question  that  perhaps 
the  amount  needed  would  not  be  as  high 
as  $4  million,  but  that  perhaps  the 
actual  construction  work,  as  separated 
from  the  equipment — the  item  for  equip- 
ment not  being  before  the  Senator's 
committee — might  be  finished  for  about 
$1,500,000.  We  had  indeed  hoped  that 
the  Senator's  committee  might  include 
that  amount  in  the  bill,  in  order  that 
this  item  might  have  a  better  chance  for 
favorable  action  in  conference. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  kind  of 
careful  work  done  by  this  committee  and 
the  very  high  resE>ect  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  held  by  all  of  us 
makes  it  most  likely  that  if  I  were  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  add  this  amount 
it  would  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  at 
present  not  to  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment. That  is  why  I  do  not  offer  it.  al- 
though I  still  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
Item  may  be  included  in  conference  in 
an  amount  somewhat  reduced,  I  recog- 
nize, from  $4  million. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  consider  the  inclusion  of  any 
amount — perhaps  $1.500,000 — as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  understand  the 
deep  concern  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
toi-s  from  Pennsylvania  with  respect  to 
this  item.  However,  I  am  constrained  to 
point  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is 
no  Bureau  of  the  Budget  clearance  for 
this  item.  In  the  second  place,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
committee,  stated  clearly,  definitely,  and 
specifically  that  they  were  not  requesting 
at  this  time  any  additional  authorization 
for  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  committee  was  also  confronted 
with  other  difficulties.  A  number  of 
other  naval  shipyards  throughout  the 
country  are  located  in  States  which  are 
very  ably  represented  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Those 
Senators  expressed  great  interest  in 
these  items.  They  said  that  if  there  was 
to  be  any  new-  construction  at  Navy 
yards,  the  yards  in  their  respective  States 
should  be  considered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  further  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  mean  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator,  if  he  had  not  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  mind  is  not  closed 
to  the  question :  neither  are  the  minds  of 
the  prospective  conferees.  But  with  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  committee, 
we  had  no  alternative  but  to  strike  the 
item  from  the  bill.  Of  course,  this  item 
will  be  in  conference,  as  Senators  have 
stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  for  the  past  several  years — and  I 
think  I  speak  for  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Scott]  as  well  as  for  myself;  he  will  do 
so,  if  I  do  not — there  has  been  real  dis- 
crimination   against    the    Philadelphia 
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Naval  Shipyard  in  terms  of  the  mainte- 
nance force  employed  there.  coinf>ared 
»nth  other  Navy  yards  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  without  any  very  real 
explanation  to  us  of  any  tactical  or  stra- 
tegic reason  for  that  apparent  discrim- 
ination. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  very  hitshly 
skilled  force  of  workers  there,  a  force 
which  is  quite  competent  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  the  submarine  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  components  of 
the  Navy. 

We  had  hoped  that  this  item,  which 
was  secured  in  the  bill  in  the  House  by 
the  assiduous  efforts  of  Representative 
Byrnk,  who  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  would  en- 
able the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  sub- 
marines and  thus  enhance  employment 
in  Philadelphia.  The  unemployment  sit- 
uation in  Philadelphia  is  very  serious  at 
the  moment  because  of  economic  condi- 
tions. 

However,  although  the  authorization 
for  Philadelphia  has  been  stricken.  I  un- 
derstand $3,300,000  has  been  included 
for  a  facility  at  New  London.  Conn.,  in- 
stead. Can  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
enlighten  me  as  to  why  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Philadelphia  was  eliminated  and 
the  authorization  for  Connecticut  was 
inserted? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  fear  that  I  could 
not  answer  the  Senator's  question. 

All  I  know  is  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment stated  that  it  did  not  desire  any 
construction  authority  whatever  at  Phil- 
adelphia this  year,  whereas  New  London, 
Conn.,  is  the  site  of  the  training  of  the 
crews  of  the  Polaris  submarines,  which 
are  being  stressed  so  vigorously  at  the 
present  time.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  the  Polaris  submarine  requires  two 
crews,  and  that  is  a  very  expensive  op- 
eration. The  crews  are  very  highly 
skilled,  highly  trained,  and  highly  com- 
pensated; they  rank  among  the  highest 
in  the  Navy  Department.  The  evidence 
shows  that  at  New  London  there  is  a 
very  great  need  for  housing.  As  I  recall, 
the  principal  item  needed  at  New  Lon- 
don is  housing  for  the  personnel  being 
trained  for  the  Polaris  submarine  crews. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  that  the  item 
for  New  London  includes  family  housing, 
utilities,  and  real  estate. 

Our  people  at  Philadelphia  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about  rumors — 
whether  they  have  an^-  foundation  in 
fact.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say — that 
it  was  contemplated  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  might  be  closed  in  the 
reasonably  near  future.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  give  us  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point? 
I  Mr.  RUSSELL.  Such  rumors  have  not 
come  to  me;  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
them.  I  know  there  is  a  continuing 
study  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
regard  to  the  utilization  of  facilities. 
But  I  have  not  heard  that  closing  of 
that  yard  was  contemplated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
'       Mr.   SCOTT.     I   am   of   the   impres- 
sion that  such  studies  have  been  made, 
as  the  Senator  says,  and  that  if  some 


of  them  are  acted  upon  In  line  with 
the  ret-ommendations,  such  action  will 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard. 

I  cei-tainly  hope  the  committee  will 
not  ret-eive  favorably  any  such  recom- 
mendation. Aside  from  the  work  per- 
formed at  that  yard  for  the  national 
defense  and  the  national  security,  there 
is  of  course  to  be  considered  the  con- 
stant increase  of  certain  technical 
skills  which  are  invaluable,  and  consid- 
eration must  also  be  given  to  the  great 
danger  which  would  result  from  the  dis- 
persal of  those  skills.  I  know  that  is 
what  a  member.  Representative  James 
Van  Zandt,  of  the  House  Armed  Sei-vices 
Committee  who  submitted  the  amend- 
ment had  in  mind,  and  I  know  it  is  what 
Representative  Byrne  had  in  mind  in 
supponing  that  amendment. 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  helpful  to 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  em- 
ployees if  we  could  nail  down,  once  and 
for  all.  that  rumor,  and  could  make 
clear  that  the  rumor  is  based  on  per- 
haps only  one  of  several  studies  made 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  that 
the  one  which  is  believed  to  be  for  clos- 
ing that  naval  shipyard  is  not  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Cwnmittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  asked  the  Navy 
Department  about  its  plans  for  this 
Navy  yard,  and  also  for  the  one  at  Bos- 
ton. Although  I  cannot  place  my  hands 
on  it  at  the  moment,  we  received  from 
the  Navy  Depaitment  a  statement  that 
the  present  plans  do  not  contemplate 
the  closing  of  these  yards.  I  cannot 
guarantee  how  long  their  present  plans 
will  obtain.  But  at  least  such  a  rumor 
is  certainly  ahead  of  any  concrete  plan- 
ning in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  has  a 
veiy  long  and  historic  record.  It  has 
served  this  country  well  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Republic;  and  I  have 
not  heard  that  it  is  planned  to  close 
that  yai-d.  Of  course,  the  work  there 
has  f&llen  off,  as  is  true  of  all  the  yards. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  request  the  printing  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  of  my  testimony 
at  the  committee  hearings,  as  it  appears 
on  pages  317  to  319? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  so  request.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  of  March  9,  1961.  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  VS.  Sena- 
tor ?*ROM  THE  State  or  Pennstlvania 
Senator  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you 
vpry  mach  for  your  courtesy  In  glviiig  me 
the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning.  As 
I  realize  the  heavy  demands  on  your  time,  I 
will  make  my  remark.s  as  brief  as  possible. 

Before  you  for  consideration  is  H  R.  5000 
which  provides  for  certain  construction  at 
ml)Har>  InstallatlonB. 

I  woi.ld  nice  immediately  to  refer  to  that 
item  In  the  bill  which  would  authorize  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  the  amount  of  $4 
million  at  Uke  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  to  provide  a  capabUity  for  the  yard  to 
overhaul  and  repair  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines (p.  12.  Itne  3). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize  In  this  age  of 
atomic  power  and  missilery,  the  submarine  is 
a  powerful  and  versatile  weapon. 


For  thU  Nation  to  maintain  its  position 
as  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  must  not  only 
be  able  to  control  the  air  above  and  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  but  also  the  waters  be- 
neath. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  this  and 
gradually  the  nuclear  submarine  will  replace 
the  more  conventional  type. 

It  Is  estimated  at  the  end  of  this  year 
that  we  will  have  in  our  arsenal  16  nu- 
clear-type submarines  and  87  of  the  con- 
ventional type,  for  a  total  of  103  of  the  at- 
tack type,  less  than  20  years  old. 

By   1963.  we  will  have  27  nuclear  subma- 
rines  but  our   conventional   type    will   only 
be  84  in  number  for  an  overall  total  of  ill 
The  Increase  in  the  nuclear  submarines  is 
as  it  should  be.     With  the  retirement  of  the 

conventional    submarine    because    of    age 

for  example,  hull  deterioration,  cost  of  re- 
pair prohibitively  expensive,  and  so  forth — 
and  limited  space  because  of  demand  for 
more  electronic  devices,  the  total  number 
decreases  to  55  In  the  year  1966.  Included 
In  this  total  are  only  19  of  the  conventional 
type. 

As  you  know.  Mr  Chairman,  the  nuclear 
attack  submarine  will  continue  to  Increase 
na  the  conventional  type  In  our  fleet  will 
decrease  by  retirement. 

With  the  changing  times  we  all  accept  the 
Increasing  demand  for  more  modem  equip- 
ment In  our  preparedness  force,  but  we  must 
also  consider  the  effect  the  change  has  on 
the  economy  of  the  country. 

The  national  unemployment  figure  re- 
leased by  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg,  as 
recent  as  last  Saturday,  March  4,  was  esti- 
mated at  5  5  million.  Unfortunately,  Penn- 
sylvania adds  heavily  to  that  total. 

During  World  War  11,  the  Philadelphia 
Shipyard  employed  greater  than  40.000  em- 
ployees, but  the  complement  today  is  less 
than  10.000.  Action  taken  by  this  legls- 
laUon  may  well  affect  the  future  of  the  ship- 
yard and.  In  turn,  afTect  the  economy  of  the 
whole  Philadelphia  area  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  well. 

The  record  of  work  production  of  the 
Philadelphia  Shipyard  U  well  recognlied 
and  I  am  sure  the  action  you  might  take 
In  relation  to  the  above  mentioned  will  be 
Justified  by  continuing  high  standards. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  k  takes  ap- 
proximately 3  years  for  the  conversion  of  fa- 
cilities at  a  shipyard  heretofore  handling 
only  the  conventional-type  submarine  so 
that  it  might  handle  also  the  nuclear- 
powered  type.  As  I  pointed  out,  by  1963  the 
conventional  type  will  start  to  phase  out 
while  the  nuclear  submarine  will  be  on  the 
Increase. 

The  funds  for  conversion  authorized  at 
this  time  will  permit  the  shipyard  and  Its 
workers  to  accept  this  transition  without  any 
disruption  to  the  local  economy 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  U  for  these  reasons  that 
I  strongly  urge  the  committee  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  HJi.  5000  to  retain  the  authori- 
zation oi  M  million  for  the  Philadelphia 
shipyard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  Just 
this:  That  the  Philadelphia  Shipyard  and 
Naval  Base  Is  the  largest  single  employer  In 
the  entire  Philadelphia-southeast  Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

Changes  In   personnel   there  have   an  Im- 
mediate effect  on  our  employment  situation. 
The    reaction    to    these    changes    is    more 
sharp  than  to  that  of  any  other  employment 
personnel  alterations  In  our  area. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  been  concerned 
at  the  decreasing  amovmt  of  work  assigned 
to  the  shipyard,  and  particularly  concerned 
because  we  have  been  given  no  opportunity 
to  provide  training  In  nuclear-type  work  In 
submarines  or  otherwise.  We  are  very  much 
afraid  that  If  denied  this  opportunity,  our 
shipyard  will.  Indeed,  decrease  much  more 
drastically  In  personnel 

The  matter  has  been  raised  a  number  of 
times  with  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
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and  others,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  there  Is  tremen- 
dous Interest  In  cur  area. 

As  you  know,  Representative  Van  Zandt 
had  this  amendment  Included  on  the  House 
side. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  about  It.  and 
are  very  hopeful  that  It  will  remain  in  the 
bill. 

I  ought  to  add.  too,  I  think  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  about  10  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  country.  We  need  to  main- 
tain as  high  a  proportion  of  Government 
facilities  in  thif.  area  as  we  can,  suffering 
as  we  are  from  migration  of  popvilatlons, 
and.  In  this  case,  from  the  dlsjierslon  of  Ir- 
replaceable skills. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
committee's  favorable  consideration. 

Chairman  Russell.  We  are  glad  to  have 
your  views  on  this.  Senator  Scott.  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  that  there  are  very  prac- 
tical dlfBculties  we  encounter  with  respect 
to  an  Item  of  this  kind.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Navy  yards  and  naval  Installations 
over  the  country  that  are  very  anxious  to 
get  In  this  nuclear  work,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that.  It  is  a  developing  and  growing 
activity,  and  the  weapon  of  the  future. 

Senator  Soott.  We  are  a  protected  area 
from  certain  forms  of  attack  there,  in  that 
we  are  up  the  Delaware  River  considerable 
mileage      We  are  not  directly  on   the  coast 

But  I  am  no  expert  on  the  strategical  or 
tactical  considerations  involved.  But  on  the 
personnel.  I  do  assure  you  that  no  matter  is 
regarded  as  moie  urgent  by  the  cl%'lc  leaders 
and  those  Intert-sted  In  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment than  this  Philadelphia  Shipyard 
situation. 

Chairman  Russell.  We  have  a  number  of 
other  Installat.ona  likewise  Interested  In 
this;  for  example,  the  Boston  Shipyard 
They  ask  for  consideration  with  respect  to 
nuclear  subs. 

I  am  sure  yc'U  are  aware  that  the  Navy 
Department  said  they  did  not  need  this  fa- 
cility at  this  time. 

Senator  Scott.  Yes.  sir.  They  are  not  as 
kind  to  me  as  I  am  to  them.  I  am  always 
plugging  for  Polaris.  I  hope  that  the  quality 
of  mercy  will  be  sufficiently  unstrained  and 
the  openmlndedness  which  characterizes  the 
Navy  will  make  Itself  evident  ultimately  in 
this  matter. 

Chairman  Rlssell.  The  best  figures  we  can 
get  also  Indicate  that  If  we  were  to  put  this 
installation  there,  it  would  not  require  as 
much  as  $4  million. 

Senator  Scott.  We  would  be.  of  course, 
happy  to  have  that  figure  reexamined,  but 
we  would  like  very  much  to  maintain  In  the 
bill  an  adequate  amount  to  permit  the  con- 
version. 

Chairman  Russell.  The  Navy  estimates 
it  will  cost  a  little  less  than  tl.5  million  to 
do  the  construction.  Of  course,  it  requires 
a  good  deal  for  equipment. 

Senator  Scott.  Yes. 

Chairman  RirssELx.  But  that  Is  not  carried 
In  this  Item.  It  Is  to  be  provided  in  another 
bill. 

Senator  Scorr.  It  would  help  us  greatly 
If  the  Item,  no  matter  what  amount  Is  de- 
cided on.  Is  retained  in  the  bill,  and  I  would 
hope  that  an  adequate  amount  would  be 
contained,  sir. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  debate  has  been 
most  enlightening.  I  hoi>e  that  when 
the  Senator  a;oes  to  conference  on  this 
matter  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  very  real 
economic  distress  suffered  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
as  a  result  of  a  constant  reduction  in 
force;  and  I  hope  he  will  also  bear  in 
mind  the  high  level  of  capability  of  those 


men  to  do  first-class  maintenance  work 
in  connection  with  submarine  programs 
and  antisubmarine  programs ;  and  I  hope 
that  in  conference  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  look  with  a  little  favor 
at  least  on  a  strong  position  by  the  House 
to  keep  at  least  some  of  this  appropria- 
tion item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  I  can  only  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  will  ap- 
proach this  item,  as  I  do  all  items  in  the 
bill,  objectively.  If  the  House  conferees 
make  an  overwhelming  case  for  it,  of 
course,  the  Senate  conferees  will  not 
close  their  minds. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  All  of  us  realize  the 
great  care  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  dealt  with  these  prob- 
lems; and  certainly  we  commend  the 
Senator  and  his  associates  for  their  very 
thorough  and  conscientious  work. 

In  connection  with  the  bill,  there  is  a 
matter  which  is  of  great  concern  to  both 
my  colleague   IMr.  JavitsI    and  myself. 

Before  asking  a  question  about  this 
item.  I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  if  I  may  do  so.  a  little  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  matter. 

On  March  28,  General  Kingsley.  of  the 
legislative  liaison  for  the  Air  Force,  sent 
me  a  letter — and  I  believe  that  a  similar 
letter  went  to  my  colleague  (Mr.  JavitsI 
and  to  other  Members — in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  Air  Force  planned  to  con- 
tinue Rome  Air  Materiel  Area,  at  Grif- 
fiss  Air  Force  Base,  pending  a  complete 
evaluation  of  logistics  support  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  stated 
then  that  the  evaluation  was  not  to  be 
completed  until  fall.  Yet  in  the  military 
construction  bill  I  notice  that  the  other 
bases  in  the  vicinity  which  do  procure- 
ment work  are  getting  or  are  planning 
huge  expansions.  For  instance,  at  Olm- 
sted Air  Force  Base,  in  Middletown.  Pa., 
there  are  three  projects — an  expanded 
freight  terminal,  a  shop  rei)air  depot, 
and  a  standards  calibration  laboratory, 
and  they  will  cost  more  than  $1,500,000. 

For  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
in  Dayton.  Ohio,  nearly  $4  million  was 
requested,  and  more  than  $1,500,000  was 
included,  for  operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  medical  facilities. 

At  Gentile  Air  Force  Station,  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  $420,000  has  been  requested 
for  air  conditioning  a  converted  ofiSce 
building. 

Moreover,  at  the  hearings  it  was  re- 
vealed, in  answer  to  some  questions 
which  were  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  by  one  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  that 
the  Air  Force  planned  to  ask.  for  the 
Gentile  Air  Force  Station,  $4.:i00.000,  and 
250,000  square  feet  of  additional  space, 
in  the  near  future.  I  hav;  been  in- 
formed that  that  is  for  the  expansion  of 
a  logistics  administration  fa<;ility. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia indicated,  in  the  course  cf  the  testi- 
mony, that  he  expvects  an  increase  in 
persormel  there. 


At  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford,  Mass. — a 
part  of  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command — there  is  going  to  be  an 
expansion  of  research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  and  also  community  facil- 
ities and  utilities,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$3  million.  Although  Hanscom  Field  is 
not  a  part  of  the  Air  Materiel  Command, 
it  is  performing  work  similar  to  that 
now  done  at  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  at 
Rome.N.Y. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  very  large 
increases  are  occurring,  Griffiss  Air  Force 
Base  will  receive  only  $160,000;  and  the 
funds  requested  for  apron-lighting  fa- 
cilities— which,  as  I  understand,  are  a 
saiely  device — were  deleted. 

I  am  somewhat  puzzled  about  the 
contents  of  the  bill  when  I  compare  it 
with  the  letter  from  the  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Air  Force  liaison,  who  told 
us  a  complete  evaluation  was  being 
made  in  the  logistics  support  facilities 
throughout  the  country  and  would  not 
be  completed  until  early  fall.  Yet  it 
would  appear,  from  the  increases  which 
I  have  cited,  and  from  the  hearings  and 
other  testimony  I  have  reviewed  on  this 
matter,  that  the  Air  Force  is  moving 
right  along  without  this  further  evalua- 
tion and  is  perhaps  taking  steps  to  cut 
out  the  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  com- 
pletely. 

It  has  been  rumored — and  I  know  the 
Senator  has  answered  certain  other 
rumors;  here  is  another  one — that  the 
difficult  decisions  on  closing  these  facil- 
ities have  been  postponed  until  Congress 
adjourns,  so  that  congressional  protests 
will  be  rendered  ineffective.  I  hope  that 
is  not  the  case. 

I  would  agree  that,  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  close  some  installations  in  some 
areas,  even  in  New  York  State,  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  fair 
share  of  such  closings;  but  the  point  we 
have  continually  stresssed.  so  far  as 
Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  is  concerned, 
that  the  facilities  are  there,  the  space  is 
available  now,  without  spending  $4 
million  for  new  construction,  as  is  con- 
templated, not  in  this  bill,  but  later,  as 
was  brought  out  in  the  hearings,  at  the 
Gentile  Air  Force  Station. 

It  does  not  lead  to  greater  efiBciency, 
it  does  not  lead  to  greater  national  se- 
curity, to  close  existing  facilities  and 
build  new  ones  elsewhere  to  do  the  same 
work.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  evidence 
which  seems  to  appear  in  the  bill  that 
these  logistics  bases  are  perhaps  not  be- 
ing reevaluated,  after  all,  that  the  Air 
Force  is  going  ahead,  anyway,  and 
merely  keeping  the  bad  news  quiet  until 
after  Congress  adjourns. 

After  that  preliminary  statement,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  with  re- 
gard to  Olmstead,  Wright-Patterson, 
Gentile,  and  other  airfields,  does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  have  any  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  missions  to 
those  bases  will  be  increased?  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  information  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows  that  there  are 
two  items  requested  for  this  base. 

Mr.  KEATING.    For  Rome? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  GrifBss  Air  Force 
Base;  and  I  think  the  Senator  can  take 
great  consolation  from  that  fact,  be- 
cause we  pressed  the  Department  ■.  De- 
fense very  earnestly  not  to  have  as  au- 
thorize any  expenditures  for  any  of  the 
fields  that  were  likely  to  be  closed  in 
this  closure  program  which  the  Senator 
has  discussed.  We  did  not  want  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  authorizing  money 
for  some  facilities  now,  and  in  November 
having  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress  had  au- 
thorized expenditures,  notify  us  that 
those  facilities  would  be  closed. 

So  I  think  Grif&ss  Air  Force  Base  is  in 
a  strong  position,  so  far  as  nimors  of 
closing  are  concerned. 

As  for  the  Item  that  was  eliminated, 
namely,  apron  lights,  let  me  say  this  in- 
volves a  new  system  of  apron  lighting. 
All  the  stations  have  systems  of  apron 
lighting,  but  they  came  in  with  18 
new  ones.  It  seemed  to  the  committee 
that  was  too  many  at  one  time,  and  we 
asked  them  to  reduce  it  to  about  one- 
half  and  give  us  an  order  of  priority 
which  was  based  on  the  needs  at  the 
stations.  That  question  involves  how 
good  their  present  lighting  system  is, 
what  will  be  the  load  of  a  new  system, 
the  question  of  overhaul  and  mainte- 
nance. GrifBss  was  not  included  in  the 
upper  10  of  the  18  that  qualified  as 
against  any  need  of  a  new  system  of 
apron  lighting. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  should  be  able 
to  derive  great  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  they  a.sked  for  new  construction  at 
GrifiHss,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  stations  for  which  construction  funds 
were  asked  were  in  immediate  danger  of 
being  closed. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Understand.  I  do  not 
guarantee  that;  but  we  did  try  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  and  not  to  authorize 
anythmg  for  any  station  that  might  be 
closed.  Of  course,  it  is  known  that 
three-fourths  of  these  matters  could  be 
deferred  for  1  year  without  any  danger. 
Perhaps  the  facilities  would  be  inade- 
quate, but  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  reassurance.  I  do  not  misiinder- 
stand  him  to  the  effect  that  he  could  or 
would  give  any  guarantee  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  But  his  statement  is  some- 
what reassuring. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  could 
give  any  explanation,  or  has  heard  any 
explanation,  as  to  why,  if  the  Air  Force 
is  completely  evaluating  the  logistics 
support  facilities,  as  it  has  assured  us 
that  it  is,  it  should  at  this  time  ask  for 
so  much  construction  for  the  Air  Ma- 
teriel Command  in  these  other  installa- 
tions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  knows 
that  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
has  been  the  center  of  the  air  materiel 
activity,  and  it  nearly  always  leads  all 
the  others  in  the  requests.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  activity  there  at  all  times, 
from  research  through  the  entire  gamut 
of  military  activity.  I  do  not  recall  the 
other  stations  the  Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Gentile  was  one 
where  they  actually  asked  for  $420,000 


for  air-conditioning  of  a  converted  ofHce 
building. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Did  the  Senator  read 
the  testimony  about  that  request? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  1.800  peo- 
ple there.  They  are  working  in  an  old 
converted  warehouse.  The  testimony 
was  that  in  thr  simimertlme  It  was  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  people  to  keep 
up  with  their  work.  It  had  not  been  de- 
signed in  the  first  instance  as  an  ofBce 
building.  It  was  stated  they  had  to  have 
the  $420000  for  the  Installation  of  an 
air-conditioning  unit.  It  seemed  to  me 
they  made  a  rather  good  case. 

The  Senator  is  referring  to  the  $4,300,- 

000  in  future? 

Mr.  KEATING      Ye.s. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  have  the 
worksheets  for  every  one  of  the  bases. 
but  I  would  a.ssume  Grifflss  may  propose 
$4  million.  $6  million,  or  $8  million  In 
possible  plans  for  the  future.  We  do  not 
ask  such  questions  as  to  all  the  bases. 
We  did  as  to  some  of  them  We  can  get 
that  sheet  and  furnish  the  Senator  from 
New  York  with  that  information.  The 
Senator  will  find  there  was  a  substantial 
amount  in  reserve  for  future  planning. 
All  of  these  stations  have  a  substantial 
amount. 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  that  and 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  sheet. 

Did  the  Senator,  in  his  investigation 
into  all  of  these  bases,  find  evidence  from 
which  he  could  assure  us  that  the  evalua- 
tion by  the  Air  Force  is  in  fact  taking 
place  as  to  all  these  installations? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Indeed  There  is  no 
question  about  it — not  only  in  the  Air 
Force,  but  throughout  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Every  military  in- 
stallation everywhere  is  t)eing  considered, 
including  the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

I  can  offer  a  great  deal  of  balm  to  the 
Senator  and  reassure  him  somewhat  by 
saying  the  estimated  future  expenditure 
at  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  amount  proposed  for 
Gentile. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  I  want  the 
Senator  to  assure  us  is  that  when  the  re- 
quest comes  up  for  consideration  he  will 
treat  it  favorably. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator.     First,  I  join  my  colleague 

1  Mr.  KE.ATTNGi  in  thanking  the  Senator 
for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  under- 
standing in  regard  to  these  problems. 
Second,  I  identify  myself  with  the  m- 
quiry  which  my  colleague  has  made  so 
very  ably. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  spe- 
cific question.  We  were  m  the  midst  of 
quite  a  problem  with  the  Air  Force  on 
the  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area,  which  is  the 
part  of  the  Air  Materiel  Command  spe- 
cifically involved — becau.?e  this  would 
really  be  a  disaster  to  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  New  York,  for  it  would  withdiaw 
nearly  the  main  economic  support — 
when  along  came  the  decision  on  Titan. 
which  resulted  in  the  new  attitude  with 
respect  to  what  is  called  ROAMA.  the 
Rome  Air  Material  Area. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  wheth- 
er, so  far  as  he  knows,  as  he  has  surveyed 
what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  the  item 
which  we  disctissed  especially,  that  de- 
cisions should  not  first  be  taken  before 
negotiations  and  conversations  are  held 
with  local  people  as  to  the  economic  or 
community  soundness — ajid  I  know  the 
Senator  can  give  no  guarantee — any  de- 
cision has  been  reached  in  this  partic- 
ular case  or  whether  the  question  is  still 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  no  decision  has  been  taken  to 
close  the  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  a  decision  will  not  be 
taken  at  the  conclusion  of  the  examina- 
tion which  is  being  made  now,  but,  as  of 
today,  I  am  confident  no  such  decision 
has  been  taken  or  recommended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  at  any  time  articu- 
lated any  policy  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sirability of  consulting  the  community 
and  the  State  before  such  a  decision  is 
taken,  rather  than  after  it  is  taken?  In 
order  to  make  the  people  feel  a  little 
happier,  perhaps  they  can  be  consulted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Very  frankly.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  have  not. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  weep  with  any  Sen- 
ator whose  State  has  lost  a  mUitary 
base.  One  of  the  last  orders  issued  by 
the  previous  administration  closed  two 
airfields  in  my  State  where  there  were 
flying  schools;  one  at  Bainbridge.  Ga.. 
and  one  at  Moultrie.  Ga.  Each  was  a 
thriving  city  of  from  12.000  to  18,000  peo- 
ple. Each  received  some  $18  million  or 
$20  million  spent  yearly  in  the  area  as  a 
result  of  the  pasToU  at  the  base,  the  pro- 
curement program  at  the  base,  and  the 
civilian  personnel  working  at  the  base. 
It  was  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  called  me  and 
said  he  was  going  to  close  those  fields. 

It  is  a  real  ordeal  in  respect  to  both 
ends  of  the  closure.  I  have  never  closed 
one  or  recommended  the  closing  of  one. 
but  I  know  that  the  people  who  are  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  adverse  effect  any  of  these 
closures  has  on  a  civilian  community. 

I  have  felt  very  bad  about  the  fact  that 
the  fields  in  my  State  were  the  predeces- 
sors In  closure  of  all  that  came  along 
this  year.  The  two  in  my  State  were 
closed  last  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Air  Force  or 
any  other  department  could  afford  in- 
definitely to  operate  an  uneconomic  base 
because  of  impact  on  a  community.  We 
shall  have  to  depend  upon  the  depressed - 
areas  bill  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  D- 
linois,  I  suppose,  to  set  thoee  areas  back 
on  their  feet  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  talking  about  the 
desirability  of  retaining  the  base  in  the 
interests  of  the  economy  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country,  because  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  a  fine  case  was  made  for 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  on  those  grounds 
alone. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base 
really  is  an  outstanding  base.  It  is  a 
very  eflflcient  and  effective  base. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  was  asking  my  question  in  terms  of 
the  propriety  of  consulting  the  local 
community  and  State  upon  those  Issues 
before  a  decision  is  arrived  at.  I  think 
my  colleague  has  answered  the  question. 
I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Sena- or  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSI1.L.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  know  it  is  not 
necessary  to  .support  the  worthy  and  in- 
telligent effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  but  I  sat  through  all  the  hear- 
ings, and  we  asked  the  Air  Force  not 
once,  but  two.  three,  or  four  times  with 
regard  to  the  various  fields,  before  we 
authorized  the  money,  if  there  was  any 
evidence  thai  the  Air  Force  might  close 
the  fields.  In  every  instance  the  wit- 
nesses answered  categorically  that 
there  was  no  present  intention  to  do  so. 
I  support  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  only  did  we  ask 
the  Air  Force  that  question,  but  also  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  order  that  we  might  put  him 
en  record.  The  Secretary  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  committee,  a  copy  of  which  I  have, 
^hich  says,  in  part: 

I  can  assure  you  that  no  construction  In- 
cluded In  the  fl«cal  year  1962  bill  Is  planned 
lor  the  installations  already  announced  for 
closure. 

The  Secretary  said  further: 

It  Is  not  possible,  of  course,  untU  after 
this  evaluation  Is  completed  to  state  defi- 
nitely that  none  of  the  construction  In- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  year  1»«2  authorization 
bill  is  located  on  bases  which  may  subse- 
quently be  announced  for  closiu-e.  From 
our  studies  to  date,  and  in  view  of  the  me- 
ticulous screening  which  Is  given  to  proj- 
ects In  the  military  construction  program, 
this  possibility  is  extremely  remote. 

Mr.  KEATING.     That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  entire 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THI  SBCTtFTABT  OT  DeFKWSE, 

Washington.  April  29,  1961. 
Hon    Richard  B  Russell, 
ChMirmcm.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
VS.   Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  April  26.  1961,  In  which  you 
advise  that  the  committee  wishes  to  receive 
assurances  that  none  of  the  construction  re- 
quested in  the  fiscal  year  1963  mlUt.'U7  con- 
struction authorization  blU,  now  before  your 
committee.  Is  located  on  bases  which  will  be 
designated   for  discontinuance. 

I  can  assure  you  that  no  construction  in- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  year  1962  bill  Is  planned 
for  the  Installations  already  announced  for 
closure  In  our  Initial  release  of  March  30. 
1961. 

As  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  however,  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  continue  our  evaluation 
of  the  remalnlnf?  military  Installations  to 
determine  those  minimum  military  require- 
ments to  support  peacetime  and  mobiliza- 
tion operations,  and  to  comply  with  the 
President's  objective  of  disposing  of  thoee 
InstaUatlons  which  are  no  longer  required 
Great  care  Is  being  exercised  in  this  review 
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and  Its  completion  is  not  sche<luled  before 
the  latter  piut  of  the  current  c*  lendar  year. 
It  Is  not  possible,  of  course,  until  after 
this  evaluation  Is  completed  to  state 
definitely  that  none  of  the  conttructlon  In- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  year  1962  authorization 
bill  is  located  on  bases  which  may  subse- 
quently be  announced  for  closure.  From 
our  studies  to  date,  and  In  view  of  the 
metlctxlous  screening  which  is  g:ven  to  proj- 
ects In  the  military  construction  program, 
this  possibility  Is  extremely  ren-iote.  Never- 
theless, If  this  condition  shoulc.  materialize 
I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  construction 
concerned  will  not  be  undertaken  and  your 
committee  will  be  Informed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  S.  McNamaha. 

Mr.  CARROLL  and  Mr.  KUCHEL  ad- 
dressed the  chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base  was  previously  author- 
ized 200  units  of  Capehart  housing.  I 
think  100  were  authorized  in  1959  and 
100  were  authorized  in  1960.  The  design 
and  planning  have  l>een  completed,  and 
the  contract"-  are  ready  to  be  let.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  ground  break- 
ing ceremony  for  the  project  scheduled 
for  July  of  this  year. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
has  sort  of  abandoned  the  Capehart  con- 
cept in  favor  of  appropriated  fund  hous- 
ing and  we  are  caught  in  the  squeeze  with 
the  200  units  previously  authorized  un- 
der the  Capehart  program. 

The  able  Senator  knows  that  these 
units  are  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  Titan  missile  base  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base.  This  imjxirtant  ICBM  mis- 
sile base  will  become  operational  in 
June. 

I  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with  the  find- 
ing of  the  committee  that  the  Capehart 
housing  program  should  be  abandoned 
and  that  appropriated  fund  housing  pro- 
grams should  be  adopted  as  a  solution  to 
the  militarj'  housing  problem,  especially 
in  the  light  of  recent  disclosures,  but  I 
wonder  if  there  is  not  some  way  we 
can  meet  this  immediate  problem.  How 
sliall  we  obtain  housing  for  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base?  How  shall  we  move  ahead, 
in  view  of  the  planning  which  has  taken 
place? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  some  5.900 
Capehart  housing  units  which  have 
heretofore  been  authorized,  which  have 
been  carried  over  from  year  to  year, 
and  which  for  some  reason  have  not 
been  let  to  contract.  We  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  hardship 
cases.  The  whole  problem  will  be  in 
conference  when  we  discuss  military 
housing  with  the  House.  If  there  are 
any  specific  areas  where  the  hardship  is 
unendurable,  we  might  authorize  con- 
struction of  enough  of  the  uiiits  pre- 
viously authorized  and  carried  over  to 
eliminate  any  real  hardship. 

Mr.  CARROLL     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  if  the  condition  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Ease  is  unusually  bad,  as  he  states,  we 


shall  give  the  situation  at  Lowry  con- 
sideration in  our  discussion  of  the  item. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

When  the  100  units  were  assigned  in 
1959  the  Air  Force  housing  authorities 
thought  that  number  would  be  uneco- 
nomical to  construct.  They  really 
needed  and  had  requested  500  units.  It 
was  thought  not  to  be  m  the  interest  of 
economy  to  construct  only  100  units  so 
they  waited  until  they  could  get  200 
vmits.  Now  the  designing  and  planning 
have  been  completed  and  the  program  is 
ready  to  move  in  the  month  of  July. 

I  appreciate  most  sincerely  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  believe  we  have  a  special  case,  not 
because  Lowry  Field  happens  to  be  in 
my  area,  but  because  the  circumstances 
speak  for  themselves.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Titan  missile  base  will  be 
operational  in  June,  the  need  for  moving 
ahead  on  the  200  units  authorized  is  ur- 
gent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  bill 
provided  for  135  additional  units  for 
Lowry,  which  would  have  made  a  total 
of  335. 

Llr.  CARROLL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  conferees  agree  to  include  the 
135  additional  units  but  the  immediate 
concern  is  for  the  200  units. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  subject  is  one 
which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  factual  statement  and  then 
ask  a  question  with  respect  to  one  item 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     I  yield 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  speak  in  support  of 
the  item  of  $8,763,000  recommended  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  by  the  U.S.  N&vy  for  a  new  naval 
hospital  in  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

In  1942.  when  we  were  engaged  in  war. 
the  Federal  Government  authorized  the 
construction  in  Long  Beach  of  a  great 
naval  hospital.  It  well  served  the  health 
needs  of  the  militan--  during  the  war.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  and  in  1950. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  an  order 
transferring  jurisdiction  of  the  naval 
hospital  at  Long  Beach  to  ^he  Veterans' 
Administration.  Military  Installations 
were  being  cut  back  and  vessels  were  be- 
ing decommissioned  and  placed  in  moth 
balls.  Men  on  active  duty  were  being 
sent  back  to  civilian  life,  and  it  was 
deemed  by  the  head  of  our  EVefense  Es- 
tablishment that  the  naval  hospital  there 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  military 
personnel  on  active  duty  and  their  de- 
pendents. But  the  needs  of  American 
veterans  were,  of  course,  increasing.  And 
thus  the  hospital  and  its  facilities  were 
transfened  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  It,  too, 
through  the  intervening  years  has  served 
well  the  veterans  of  American  wars. 

In  1954,  a  need  for  additional  facilities 
for  the  paraplegic  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict  arose,  and 
together  with  other  Senators.  I  urged  the 
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Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  by  the  House  of  the  recommendation  for  Navy  gave  away  a  hospital  at  that  loca- 
consider  an  amendment  providing  a  $8  a  new  naval  hospital  at  Long  Beach.  tion  in  1950.  The  Navy  came  up  with 
million  appropriation  to  enlarge  the  Long  Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  graciousness  of  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pretty  lame  ex- 
Beach  Veterans'  Hospital  to  take  care  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Call-  planation.  Navy  representatives  told 
those  who  had  given  their  limbs  in  the  fornia  is  enough  to  soften  me  and  the  me  confidentially  and  ofT  the  record  that 
service  of  their  country  during  World  entire  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  they  never  did  concur  in  the  decision. 
War  II  and  in  Korea.  Services  considerably  to  entertain  any  which    the    Secretary    of    Defervse    told 

In  May  of  1954  the  Senate  approved  request  that  he  might  make.  them  they  had  to  make.  I  told  them 
that  amendment,  and  sent  it  to  the  This  is  the  first  year  a  hospital  at  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  the  de- 
House.     Subsequently  it  became  law.  Long  Beach  was  suggested  or  that  we  cision  made  in  the  Defense  Department 

The  veterans"  hospital  at  Long  Beach,  had  any  indication  one  was  needed     The  amounted  to  a  finding  that  there  was  not 

which   formerly   was   a   naval    hospital,  subject  was  presented  to  us  as  one  of  a  military  requirement  for  that  hospital 

then  conunenced  a  program  of  construe-  ^he  largest  hospitals  that  have  been  con-  in  1950. 

tion.     As  a  result,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  templated  for  a  number  of  years.   There  Of   course,    they   could   not   say   very 

say  that  today  the  gallant  soldiers,  sail-  are  other  facihties  in  the  area.  much    about    their    disagreement    with 

ors.  and  airmen  who  are  paraplegics  have         The   young   men   whom    the   Senator  them.     However,    they    were    asked    to 

better  care  available  in  that  city  in  the  discusses  as  being  hkely  patients  in  such  please  come  up  with  a  statement  as  to 

State  from  which  I  come  than  other-  a   hospital,   most  of   them  members  of  what  hospitals  are  available  in  the  area 

w^ise  would  be  the  case.  the     U.S.     Navy,     are     probably     the  in  other  services  which  could  be  used  for 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern-  healthiest    group    percentagewise    that  this  500-bed  requirement  of  the  Navy; 

ment  has  now  recommended  that  a  new  there  is  on  earth.    Some  hospital  facili-  in  addition,  they  were  asked  to  explain 

naval   hospital   be   authorized    for   con-  ^'^^  are  available  on  their  ships.     The  why  they  believe  the  hospital  facilities 

struction  at  Long  Beach,  in  response  to  Navy  has    a    number    of    fine    doctors,  which  they  had  used  since  1950  and  up 

the  urgent  request  of  the  Navy  that  such  Some  ve.ssels  have  considerable  hospi-  to   the   present  time   are  not  adequate 

be  done.  tal  facilities.  now. 

Long  Beach  has  the  third  largest  con-  >,  ^^.  ^°"^^   "°^   knowint^ly   work   any  They  supplied  a  memorandum  on  that 

centration  of  United  States  naval  vessels  hardship  o..  any  of  the  persormel  of  our  subject  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

of  any   area  in  the  continental  United  ^^^^  services  or  their  dependents  and.  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

States.     There  are  112  U.S.  naval  vessels  of  course,  we  shall  give  the  .subject  very  point. 

in   commission  which   call  Lons   Beach  ^^^^^'^^J  consideration  in  conference  with  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

their    home    port.     There    are     180  000  ^'^^  °^"^''  "^<^y     The  committee  was  not  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

naval  and  military  personnel  and  their  adamant  that  a  hospital  should  not  be  Record,  as  follows: 

dependents  in  that  area.     Their  health  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^}^  location.     We  felt  that  it  reqciremknt  for  u.s.  Naval  Hospital  Long 

needs,  under  the  law,  require,  as  I  see  it.  *'^^  °"^  °^  ^'^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  might  be  car-  beach.  Cauf. 

our  approval  of  the  request  made  by  the  ^'^^  °^^^  ^°^  another  year  without  caus-  During  the  late  1940-8,  becauw  of  the  law 

excutive  branch.  ^"^  ^"y  ^^^^^  disruption  or  hardship  in  reductions  in  the  force  levels  of  the  Navy 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  recommen-  °"r/"'^J3fJ^J!I^^^^^              ^  '^^^'^^  ^»'*  ^""^^^  P'^ce  over  the  years  follow- 

dations  of  the  executive  branch  receive  ,J^l:  ^^?Yv^-  ^  ^.  ^^"  understand  the  ing  World  War  II.  the  Navy  had  to  reduce 

first  the  aoDroval  of  the  House  Commit-  ^^^'"^'"S  of  the  chairman  and  the  mem-  the  numbrr  of  its  operating  bases  on  the 

tie  on  Lmed  Slices  andThent^^^^^  ^^"  °f  ^^e  committee.     I  must  say  that  '^•'«j  ^°a«t.    At  that  time,  the  decision  was 

lee  oil  Armed  bervices  and  then  the  ap-         question  is  quite  logical-  Whv  did  fhP  "^^^^  ^  reduce  the  level  of  operations  in  the 

proval  of  the  House  of  Representatives  GoTr^°en\' JraLe^^^  ^I'rJll.T"     T  J^^B  ^^l'  ^T'''' 

'T^.re  the  respect  and  the  high  es-  Z'^l^nTr:!^t^Tr.^''^T-r  e-ri^i^^tTy^rul^ertn-^rr  a^ 

teem  that  other  Senators  have  indicated  Jl^Jc    J^„^   '^v7'^^  ^^^  background  of  the  number  of  ships  based  at  Long  Beach 

today  for  the  able  chairman  of  the  com-  L  ?,^Hpr^tonHlHi         ^^^^^^°"  ^  transfer  was  greatly  reduced.    As  a  result,  the  Navy 

mittee    the  Senator  from  Oenrsia    TMr  'S  understandable.  no   longer    had    a    valid   requirement    for   a 

SussELL  1  and  "hose  on  SJth  s?des  of  ^e         ^"  ^^^^^^  °f  "^^  colleague  and  myself,  '^^ge  h«,pital  in  the  Ix,ng  Beach  area. 

itussELL)  ana  tnose  on  Dotn  sides  of  the  j  repeat  that  in  our  judgment  there  is  a  Therefore,  the  naval  hospiui  which  had 

aisle  who  serve  under  him.    That  respect  iustification  for  a  naval  h^sl^iLl  «t  rin?  ^""^  ''""^  'l"'-*"^  ^orld  War  II.  largely  of 

is  sha/ed  by  all  Senators.  iSih    flrth^  mfn   .i!^  ^^^^     ^^^^  temporary   construction    was.    by    excutive 

But  to  my  able  colleague  and  friend  Snitarv  dt.tv  .t  th?,  Tim//n^°.H  f  ^  ^""'^'°°-  '"•""'^^  °""  *°  '"^^  ^•^'^^^"«'  ^^- 
I  must  say  I  believe  in  this  instance  an  ^Jii^I^e  ^^^  *^  ^^'^  ^'""^  ^""^  '^^^''  '^^-  ministration  in  February  1950.  to  obviate  the 
error  has  been  made:  I  believe  the  Armed  ^  ^7,  Sttqqttt  t  t.k  .  ,  .,  ne^  for  construction  of  a  new  Veterans- 
Services  Committee  was  wrong  in  delet-  ^'-  RUSSELL.  I  thank  my  friend  "e^P'f^^i^, '^„^  f/""^  „,  .  »  .^ 
\r^rr  »Ki„  i»^^  u  I,  * u  XT  1-  "  veiy  much.  In  June  1950.  the  Korean  conflict  started, 
ing  this  Item  which  the  House  had  ap-  ^  ^  p.o»iHn.,f  „,4ii  *>,  Du^'ng  the  subsequent  buildup  of  naval 
proved.  The  words  that  I  use  in  the  ^,^J,,?^?,^?  ^'-  President,  will  the  forces  incident  tTthe  Korean  war  it  was 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  are  spoken  to  ^t  naior  yieia .  necessary  to  reestablish  Long  Beach  as  a 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ^^-  RUSSELL.  I  yield.  major  fleet  base.  Force  levels  In  the  Pacific 
Armed  Services  and  his  colleagues  and  ^^-  ENGLE.  The  distinguished  since  the  war  have  required  continued  use 
not  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  for  it  is  to  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  °^  ^"8  Beach  as  a  major  fleet  base. 
them,  their  judgment  and  their  fairness  Services  gave  very  careful  and  patient  ^  However,  since  the  former  Navy  hospiui 
that  I  make  this  appeal.  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  Long  ^ad  been  turned  over  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

I  most  respectfully  ask  whether  or  not  Beach    Hospital.    The    chairman     and  ^eT ;^^r ne^Hot  ToT avaiS'^  ''^ 

my    friend    from   Georgia   and    his   col-  9}^^''  members  of  the  committee   have  The  Navy  has  a  responsibility  for  medical 

leagues  on  the  forthcoming  conference  °^°^  concerned  about  the  fact  that  hos-  care  in  the  Long  Beach  area  for  approxi- 

committee  will   reevaluate    and    recon-  Petals    are   scattered    around    numerous  mately   102.500  active  and   retired  military 

sider  the  recommendation  of  the  Navy  areas  and  in  separate  services:  and  each  personnel  and  their  dependents,  as  follows: 

Department  and  of  the  executive  branch  service  insists  upon  its  own  hospital  and     Active 36  ooo 

of  the  Government  and  of  the  position  °oes  not  use  other  hospitals.  Active  dependents 22"  900 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  con-         "^^  question  was  raised  in  the  Com-     Retired 31,800 

ference.  so  that,  in  that  fashion   justice  ^'^^"^  °"  ^"""^^^  Services  as  to  why  the     Retired  dependents 21,800 

as  I  see  it.  may  be  done  to  180.000  Amer-  ^^X^'  ^^J"^  ^'^'^^'  ^,  hospital  of  1,000  in  Additionally.   3,400   Army   and    5.900   Air 

loan   citizens     most   of    whom    servP   m.r  ^^"  ^"°  "°^  ^^"^  ^^^  Government  to  Force  service  personnel  are  stationed  In  the 

U  S    n3      n.Tfh^^l-i.H   .H         H           f          I   t^°"ght  the   inquiry  was   pertinent,  military  medical  faculties  at  Long  Beach  are 

US    Navy,  together  w,ith  their  depend-  and  I  asked  the  Navy  to  come  up  with  a  ^^^  ^  ^.S.  Haven  and  the  naval  station  dis- 

ents.                     ,,  „        ,  pretty  good  answer  as  to  how  circum-  ^^t"^,   ,T^^,^"'^  '"''^"'^^  *^  ^°^^  ***'^' 

I  most  respectfully  ask  the  able  Sen-  stances  had  changed  between  1950  and  "^ITJ".  V"^..^  r     ,«nnn     .. 

ator  If  he  and  his  Senate  conferees  will  the   present   time   so   as   to   justify   the  navaCr^nnei%n  Te  u?s   Ha^^^^ 

t^.'^^.lr,,.?  ^^^^^^"'^^  ^^^  ^'^^^^^  °^  Govermnent  in  building  a  hospital  cost-  piuf  s^^iith  ^Nbed""  capac^Hr^deMg'n^li 

the   executive   branch   as   concurred   m  ing   that   amount  of   money,   after   the  for  combat  fleet  use.  totally  inadequate  for 
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peacetime  use  as  a  substitute  hospital,  and 
scheduled  for  Inactlvatlon  In  1964.  due  to 
obsolescence.  Patients  requiring  extended 
treatment  are  transferred  by  ambulance  to 
the  naval  hospital  at  Camp  Pendleton  or  at 
San  Diego. 

Although  the  primary  concern  of  the  Navy 
Is  and  must  be  for  Its  active  duty  personnel, 
R  secondary  and  vital  concern  relates  to  its 
retired  personnel.  Outpatient  care  Is  pro- 
vided to  active  duty  and  retired  personnel 
and  their  dependents  In  the  naval  station 
dispensary.  Such  care  at  civilian  Institu- 
tions Is  not  authorized  under  medicare.  Fort 
MacArthur  provides  14  beds  for  Inpatient 
care  of  dependents.  Dependents  of  active- 
duty  personnel  only  are  eligible  for  In- 
patient care  under  medicare  The  21.800 
dep>endri.ts  of  retired  jjersonnel  are  not  eli- 
gible for  medicare,  but  receive  Inpatient  care 
at  a  military  hospital.  The  nearest  mUl- 
tary  hospitals  of  adequate  size  are  naval 
hospitals  at  Camp  Pendleton,  74  miles  away, 
and  at  San  Diego.   102  miles  away. 

Construction  of  the  proposed  500-bed  hos- 
pital will  also  permit  the  closing  of  the  Fort 
MacArthur  Hospital,  and  will  proirlde  for 
care  of  Air  Force  patients  formerly  referred 
to  March  Air  Force  Base,  65  miles  from 
Long  Beach.  Obstetrical  care  for  depend- 
ents la  not  Included  and  medicare  wUl  con- 
tinue   to    provide    this    service. 


AsomoMAL     JusTincATioN     roR    US.     Naval 
HosprrAL.  Long   Beach.  Calit. 

In  response  to  your  request  of  April  26. 
1961  the  following  additional  Information  In 
support  of  the  Navy-s  requirement  for  a 
naval  hospital  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Is 
provided : 

1.  A  summary  of  all  military  medical  sup- 
port facilities  and  their  workloads  In  the 
Long  Beach  area  Indicating  conditions  as  of 
April   1961    Is  appended  as  enclosure   (1). 

2.  A  stmimary  of  all  civilian  medical  sup- 
port facilities  and  their  workloads  in  the 
Immediate  Long  Beach  area  Indicating  con- 
ditions as  of  August  1960  Is  appended  as 
enclosure  ( 2 ) . 

3.  The  U.S.S,  Haven  Is  a  most  unfortunate 
solution   to   an    Important  problem  and,    at 


best,  can  be  considered  as  only  a  temporary 
expedient  for  the  present  lack  of  anything 
better.  The  ship  was  originally  laid  down 
as  a  tanker  but  was  converted  to  a  hospital 
ship  to  meet  pressing  wartime  demands.  By 
providing  four-tier  bunks,  the  ship  could 
evacuate  In  excess  of  700  battle  casualties 
from  the  combat  zone,  administer  to  the 
wounded  while  en  route  to  continental  United 
States,  and  upon  arrival,  transfer  the  casu- 
alties to  a  shore-based  hospital  for  advanced 
treatment.  Haven,  however.  Is  patently  un- 
sulted  to  serve  as  a  peacetime  hospital.  The 
ship  essentially  remains  as  an  evacuation 
ship,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  four- 
tier  bunks  have  been  temporarily  reduced 
to  two.  The  arrangement  of  spaces  peculiar 
to  ship  construction  and  stability  criteria 
impose  severe  limitations  on  the  operation 
of  the  sblp  as  a  hospital,  a  purpose  for  which 
It  was  never  designed.  In  the  sense  that  a 
hospital  ship  Is  a  seagoing  ambulance,  it  Is 
not  properly  equipped,  arranged,  nor  de- 
signed to  render  the  kind  and  degree  of 
medical  support  which  Is  best  provided  by  a 
shore-based  facility. 

The  material  condition  of  U.SS.  Haven 
(AH-12)  Is  such  that  the  ship  should  not 
be  continued  In  service  beyond  1964  as  an 
Interim  hospital  without  an  extensive  over- 
haul. Such  an  overhaul  would  require  In- 
actlvatlon of  the  hospital  for  at  least  three 
months,  and  when  completed,  would  have 
served  only  to  return  the  ship  to  a  satis- 
factory material  condition.  The  basic 
character  of  the  ship  and  its  limitations  as 
a  medical  facility  would  remain  unchanged 

Minimal  overhaul  and  repairs  costing  abcut 
$128,000  were  completed  2  years  ago  Re- 
maining repairs  estimated  to  cost  $508,000 
were  not  done  due  to  lack  of  funds  Repairs 
proved  to  be  a  slow,  tedious  process  because. 
in  lieu  of  a  normal  overhaul,  the  alterations 
were  done  piecemeal,  compartment  by  com- 
partment. In  order  that  the  hospital  might 
continue  to  function.  Tliese  alterations 
corrected  many  leaks  In  fire  mains  veptllat- 
Ing  ducts,  and  other  piping  In  Haven. 
Minor  alterations  Including  cutting  doors  to 
Improve  access  have  been  done  with  some 
sacrifice  In  the  watertight   Integrity  of  the 


ship  which  was  initially  a  tanker  hull.  The 
fire  and  flushing  system  is  seriously  fouled 
with  marine  growth.  The  fresh  water  sys- 
tem is  badly  deteriorated  and  requires  con- 
tinuous and  excessive  maintenance  to  keep 
the  system  in  operation.  Vent  ducts  lack 
adequate  access  openings  for  cleaning  and 
have  no  provision  for  filters,  even  In  the  s\u-- 
glcal  operating  spaces.  Considerable  active 
corrosion  is  in  evidence  In  various  compart- 
ments, particularly  the  angle  Irons  near 
decks  adjacent  to  the  hull.  This  corrosion 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  high  humidity 
in  many  spaces  due  to  improper  ventilation 
for  2  years.  Corrosion  was  also  noted  behind 
the  lagging  on  ventilating  ducts  which  are 
harbingers  of  serious  and  extensive  altera- 
tions for  the  future.  In  view  of  the  active 
corrosion  In  various  parts  of  the  shell  and 
the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  ship  machin- 
ery sp>aces  is  still  Inactivated,  the  command- 
ing officer  was  asked  to  install  flooding 
alarms  In  all  bilges  to  prevent  accidental 
flooding  of  Hnren  with  possible  sinking  at 
Its  present  berthing.  The  Haven  must  re- 
main at  one  of  the  active  fleet  berths  In 
order  that  it  can  receive  logistics  support 
from  the  pier  as  It  is  completely  dependent 
upon  the  fireOghting  facilities  of  the  ship- 
yard and  Immediate  adjacent  ships. 

The  Navy  has  received  criticism  lor  having 
■given"  Its  former  hospital  to  the  Veterans- 
Administration  after  the  Navy-s  need  for  It 
declined  In  the  years  following  -World  -War 
H.  The  Navy  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  did  not  give  the  Long  Beach  hospital  to 
the  Veterans-  Administration.  By  Executive 
decision,  this  facility  was  turned  over  to  the 
VA  In  February  1950  to  obviate  the  need  for 
construction  of  a  new  VA  hospital  in  the 
area. 

This  hospital  was  originally  built  largely 
of  temporary  construction.  It  Is  understood 
that  approximately  2  years  ago  the  \.K  re- 
pUiced  561  beds  and  Installed  a  new  surgical 
suite  and  physical  therapy  spaces  at  a  cost  of 
$8  million:  Is  asking  for  an  additional  $1 
million  In  fiscal  year  1962;  and  plans  to  re- 
quest another  $8  million  In  fiscal  year  1965 
to  complete  the  replacement  and  renewal 
program. 


Military  medical  support  0/  all  trrviree  around  Long  liearh,  April  Hmt 
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Mr.  ENGLE.  The  import  of  the  ex- 
planation is  that  on  the  first  point,  what 
IS  available — there  are  about  576  beds 
available  in  other  military  hospitals;  and 
I  have  made  the  chart  a  part  of  the 
Record.  Some  of  them  are  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Long  Beach  There  are  also 
a  number  of  beds  in  civilian  hospitals. 
which  are  also  available  I  am  not  able 
to  determine  how  much  of  a  cushion 
these  hospitals  require  under  normal  op- 
eration, or  to  what  extent  a  distance  of 
102  miles  in  one  instance  or  105  miles 
in  another  instance  would  make  the  use 
of  a  military  hospital  infeasible. 

In  line  with  the  statement  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  should  like  respectfully  to  sug- 
gest a  very  careful  consideration  by  the 
Senate  conferees  of  this  subject  matter, 
and  to  request  that  they  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  figures  to  see  whether  or  not 
these  people  have  come  up  with  an  ade- 
quate justification  to  show  that  there  are 
not  bed  facilities  now  available  in  other 
service  hospitals  close  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  military  needs  of  the  Navy. 

On  the  second  point,  with  resp>ect  to 
the  U.S.S.  Haven 

Mr.    RUSSET  J..     I    overlooked    that 
They  have  a  hospital  ship  that  is  being 
used,   and  that   will  be   available  until 
1965.     That  is  another  thing  the  com- 
mittee took  into  consideration. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  true.  The  exact 
date  they  gave  in  the  memorandum  is 
that  it  should  not  be  continued  in  service 
beyond  1964  as  an  interim  hospital  with- 
out extensive  overhaul.  Their  memo- 
randum says  that  if  something  is  not 
done  it  will  either  sink  or  roll  over.  I 
assume  it  will  last  until  1964.  In  any 
case,  they  go  on  to  point  out  that  this 
naval  ship  is  not  a  very  good  place  for 
a  hospital  because  it  is  small  and 
crowded  and  not  adequate. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  it  all  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  vessel  will  either  roll  over  or  sink. 
As  a  consequence,  eventually  we  will 
have  to  come  up  with  some  new  hospital 
facilities  for  the  Navy.  I  leave  that  to 
the  very  able  consideration  and  the  very 
considerate  judgment  of  our  conferees, 
because  in  their  consideration  of  this 
matter  they  have,  as  the  chairman  has 
indicated,  not  been  adamant,  but  merely 
wanted  to  know  why  the  facilities  were 
required  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  put  his  material  in  the  Record, 
because  we  want  to  go  into  this  matter 
with  the  utmost  care.  We  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  Of  course.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  Navy  is  able  to  be  so  sure 
in  picking  the  very  year  when  a  vessel 
will  roll  over  or  sink.  We  have  had  an 
old  Spanish  cruiser,  which  was  captured 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  tied  up 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  for 
60  years.  It  has  not  rolled  over  or  sunk. 
It  is  being  used  as  quarters  for  enlisted 
personnel  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  has 
been  used  for  that  whole  period  of  time. 

We  will  go  thoroughly  into  the  subject 
in  conference.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  that  there  will  be  a  need 
for  additional  naval  hospital  facilities  in 
this  area  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  the  need  for 


this  larger  hospital  in  the  light  of  other 
hospital  facilities  being  available. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Chairman's  permission  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate  to  place  in  the 
Record  several  communications  which  I 
have  received  on  this  subject.  I  urge  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Georgia  once 
again  to  study  the  figures,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  limit  of  availability  and  the 
limit  of  capacity  of  the  U.S.S.  Haven 
does  not  make  it  a  competent  facility  for 
the  personnel  who  need  to  use  it.  The 
record  apparently  indicates  that  in  1964 
the  Haven  will  require  extensive  over- 
haul, which  will  be  expensive.  Its  use  by 
dependents  of  military  personnel  is  re- 
stricted. I  urge  the  Senator  once  again 
to  give  this  item  the  fair  consideration 
for  which  he  is  noted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  wiU  be  glad  to 
give  it  careful  scrutiny. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California"' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel. 
Senator  from  California, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Flabbergasted  by  Senate  Armed  3er\'lces 
Committee  action  deleting  Long  Beach  Naval 
Hospital  funds  Would  appreciate  your  cor- 
rection of  reported  erroneous  Impressions 
and  underscoring  totally  Inadequate  facili- 
ties of  Haven. 

KcNNirrH  W   McLaren, 
President.  Long  Beach  Council. 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 


Fleet  Reserve  Association. 
Washington.  DC,  April  29.  1961. 
Hon    Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senator  from  California. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  discouraging  and  dis- 
heartening news  item  app>earing  in  yester- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times  stating  "The  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  Thursday 
rejected  the  Navy's  request  for  authorization 
of  a  new  500-bed  hospital  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif."  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  a 
majority  of  this  committee  was  not  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  a  naval  hospital  In 
this  area  since  It  is  obvious  the  Navy  would 
not  request  It  If  it  wa«  not  urgently  needed. 
This  article  Implies  that  particularly  the 
committee  acted  as  it  did  since  a  1.000-bed 
naval  hospital  in  Long  Beach  was  turned 
over  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  be- 
cause it  was  not  needed.  This  was  not  the 
reason  this  hospital  was  turned  over  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  Long  Beach. 

As  the  national  authorized  representative 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict (Garden  Grove  north  to  and  including 
Santa  Barbara)  I  spent  3'i  months  on  doing 
research  trying  to  find  out  the  real  reason 
why  this  hospital  was  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  received  many  dif- 
ferent stories,  one  blaming  Congressman 
Doyle.  The  story  that  rang  true  however, 
was  the  VA  had  requested  a  hospital  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  addition  to  the  many  they  had. 
They  wanted  this  hospital  north  of  Los  An- 
geles, they  did  not  want  the  Naval  Hospital 
on  Seventh  Street.  Long  Beach.  However, 
on  a  compromise  they  agreed  to  accept  the 
Naval  Hospital,  and  the  career  naval  per- 
sonnel lost  out.  Subsequently  they  also  lost 
the  naval  hospital  at  Corona.  Calif. 


There  are  thousands  of  naval  career  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  living  in  this 
area  who  were  promised  in  shipping  articles 
they  signed,  drawn  up  in  contractual  form, 
when  they  first  entered  the  naval  service. 
"That  if  they  served  honorably  for  a  period 
of  30  years  they  would  be  entitled  to  retired 
pay  and  in  addition  receive  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  for  yourself  and  dependents  as 
long  as  you  live. 

There  are  only  two  real  naval  hospitals  in 
California,  one  in  Oak  Knoll,  Calif.,  420  miles 
north  and  one  in  San  Diego  130  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles  Neither  of  these  hospitals 
are  of  much  benefit  to  the  veterans  in  the 
area  mentioned  above.  These  veterans  have 
been  pleading  and  fighting  for  this  hospital 
for  over  5  years.  Many  that  I  know  per- 
sonnally  have  suffered  very  much  t>ecausf 
they  have  no  hospital  to  go  to. 

Will  you  please  do  everything  possible 
you  can  to  get  this  hospital  started?  These 
naval  career  veterans  have  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  a  long  time  for  a  hospital  near 
enough  to  their  homes  so  that  they  could 
receive  proper  treatment  if  they  needed  It 
There  is  no  other  single  thing  they  will  tell 
you  they  desire  more. 

Respectfully  yours. 

PHILII'   O     ClONAN, 

National  Treasurer  Emeritus. 


Fleet  Reserve  Association. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  5,  IMl. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl, 
US.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  I  have  just  learned 
that  the  Senate  in  their  report.  Senate  Re- 
port No.  200.  page  6.  dated  May  3.  1961.  delet- 
ed, among  other  Items,  the  funds  requested 
by  the  Navy  Department  for  a  500-bed  hos- 
pital in  the  Long  Beach-San  Pedro  area. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  adequate 
hospital  facilities  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  and  their  dependents  in  this  area. 
I  hope  we  may  count  on  your  sup]3ort  In  In- 
suring that  this  worthy  item  Is  again  In- 
serted in  this  appropriation  bill  when  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  meet. 
Respectfully, 

Fred  J.  Scanlan. 

Long  Beach,  Calif  ,  April  30.  1961. 
My  Dear  Senator:  I  hope  you  will  do  your 
utmost  to  see  that  appropriations  are  re- 
stored for  a  naval  hospital  for  this  city 
Over  10.000  naval  families  need  the  services 
of  this  hospital  and  the  reasons  given  for 
removing  It  from  the  list  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  are  ridiculous. 

We  need  the  services  of  the  hospital  very 
much. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  W.  Oratbill. 

Independent  Business 

Men's  Association 
or  Greater  Long  Beach,  Inc., 
Long  Beach,  Calif  .  May  1.  1961. 
Hon   Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  We  urgently  re- 
quest your  attention  to  the  naval  hospital 
proposed  for  Long  Beach.  Calif.  A  recent 
newspaper  Item  leads  us  to  believe  that  this 
facility  might  be  abandoned  and  we  are 
greatly  disturbed. 

As  you  know  there  was  a  Navy  hospital 
in  Long  Beach,  but  at  no  time  did  the  Navy 
approve  release  of  that  institution.  It  is 
now  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion which  is  doing  a  splendid  Job  with  every 
bed  occupied  and  a  waiting  list.  This 
change  was  due  to  an  administration  order 
to  cut  back. 

Now  there  is  even  a  greater  need  for  a 
Navy  hospital  in  Long  Beach  because  of  the 
Increased    Navy    personnel    homeported     in 
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Long  Beach.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  need 
for  care  in  a  hospital  is  easily  five  times  that 
of  10  years  ago  and  it  will  Increase  rapidly 
as  the  Navy  population  grows  In  Long  Beach. 
Will  you  please  direct  your  effort  to  the 
end  that  there  shall  be  a  Navy  hospital 
buUt  and  operated  in  Long  Beach. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  R.  Rioth, 

President. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to  an  item 
on  page  4  of  the  bill  which  was  deleted 
by  the  Senate  committee.  It  deals  with 
the  Redstone  Arsenal.  Ala  ;  for  research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  $5,038,- 
000. 

I  may  say  that  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  SparkmanI,  who  is  now  on 
an  important  mission  overseas,  and  I 
are  very  much  interested  in  this  item. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  this  project  is  to 
provide  the  capability  for  the  Army  Bal- 
listic Missile  Agency  to  effectively  per- 
form its  essential  military  mission,  which 
involves  the  planning,  directing,  guiding, 
and  evaluation  of  contractors'  develop- 
ment of  ballistic  missile  systems  needed 
by  the  Army.  At  present,  the  principal 
development  effort  is  being  concentrated 
in  the  Pershing.  Sergeant,  and  Little 
John  missile  systems  and  several  future 
weapons,  with  continuing  development 
and  support  effort  being  expended  in  the 
Jupiter.  Redstone.  Honest  John,  and 
Corp>oral  missile  systems  now  in  the 
hands  of  troops. 

To  provide  the  needed  space  for 
ABMA.  serious  consideration  was  given 
to  displacing  certain  Ordnance  Guided 
Missile  School  functions  located  at  Red- 
stone Aisenal  to  another  location.  This 
is  impractical  because  it  would  involve 
a  multi-milJion-doUar  requirement  in- 
cluding duplication  of  certain  training 
equipment  and  possible  degradation  of 
essential  ordnance  military  training. 
Such  a  move  would  also  deprive  the  staff 
and  faculty  of  the  school  of  the  benefits 
of  intimate  contact  with  development 
F>ersonnel. 

Second  The  critical  facilities  short- 
age, which  this  project  seeks  to  alleviate, 
was  generated  directly  by  the  transfer 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  on  July  1.  1960,  of  all 
modern  missile  laboratory  facilities,  used 
by  ABMA.  These  total  approximately 
15  million  square  feet.  To  replace  this 
loss,  this  project  provides  ABMA  only 
187,300  square  feet  of  laboratory  space 
for  the  execution  of  its  continuing  and 
essential  mission  in  development  of  mili- 
tary missile  weapon  systems. 

Third.  This  work  is  now  being  done  as 
far  as  practicable  in  World  War  II  bar- 
racks, quonset  huts,  warehouses,  and 
obsolete  ammunition  loading  lines  which 
are  basically  unsuitable  for  scientific 
and  technical  development  work. 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
morale  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  displaced  from  the  modern 
laboratories  transferred  to  NASA,  the 
lack  of  an  eflQcient  consolidated  labora- 
tory will  result  in  continuous  ineflflciency 
in  existing  buildings  used  on  a  "make 
do"  basis.  Further  crowding,  dispersal 
of  activities,  loss  in  operational  effective- 
ness of  ABMA  and  increased  costs  will 
result.    This  mast  ultimately  be  reflected 


in  a  delay  in  missile  progress  and  in  a 
degradation  in  quality  of  weaponry. 

Fifth.  This  facility  will  enable  ABMA 
to  perform  its  essential  mission  of 
planning,  technically  guiding,  adminis- 
tering, and  evaluating  missile  system 
development  by  R.  L  D.  contractors.  No 
capacity  is  planned  or  provided  for  Gov- 
ernment manufacture  of  missiles.  Tech- 
nical laboratories  are  required  for  three 
main  purposes: 

<at  To  accomplish  such  advanced 
studies  of  feasibility  and  applicability  of 
scientific  principles  and  techniques  to 
specific  weapons  projects  as  are  essen- 
tial to  define  and  direct  the  develop- 
ments contractors  activity. 

(b»  To  test  and  evaluate  comp>onents. 
assemblies,  and  systems  at  appropriate 
stages  of  development  and  furnish  ad- 
vanced technical  guidance  to  contractors 
in  their  mi.ssile  development  efforts. 

<c)  To  maintain  as  an  element  of  the 
foregoing  activities,  laboratory  experi- 
ence and  competency  of  essential  scien- 
tific staff  in  the  state  of  the  art  to  in- 
sure capable  scientific  direction  and 
evaluation  of  development  contracts. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished,  long- 
time friend  from  Georgia,  that  I  know- 
how  able  he  is  and  how  fair  he  is  and 
how  thorough  and  how  painstaking  he  is, 
and  that  I  know  that  no  man  could  be 
more  devoted  to  the  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country  than  he. 

The  chairman  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI. 
have  given  much  time  and  thought  and 
study  to  the  subject  of  militai-y  construc- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
also  very  fair,  as  is  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  a  long  time. 
In  fact.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  know  how  able  they  are 
and  how  thorough  they  are.  and  I  know 
how  they  alway..  desiie  to  do  that  which 
is  best  for  the  defense  and  security  of 
our  country.  I  commend  this  project  to 
their  honest,  careful,  and  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  item  when  it  comes 
up  for  consideration  in  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's compliment.  I  hope  we  may  de- 
sei-ve  it.  I  should  have  tied  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr  StennisI  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL 1  in  these  halls,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  they  have  already  suriendered 
without  discussing  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Senate. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  particularly  for  tfie  Army, 
in  the  missile  field.  The  Army  has  not 
received  the  credit  which  its  gi-t'at  con- 
tribution to  missilery  demands.  The 
Army  did  the  first  research  and  made 
the  first  breakthrough.  The  Army's 
basic  research  has  been  utilized  by  the 
other  services,  in  all  the  success  that  fol- 
lowed.   My  sympathy  is  for  the  Army. 

However,  a  great  many  buildings  have 
been  built  in  recent  yeais  at  Redstone 
Arsensal  and  NASA  has  moved  in  and 
taken  over  most  of  the  new  ones.  We  at 
least  wanted  the  dust  to  settle  before  we 


authorized  this  building,  which  is  a 
rather  expensive  one. 

This  work  is  now  being  done  in  a 
number  of  small  buildings.  'Undoubted- 
ly it  would  be  more  effective  if  all  the 
activities  were  consolidated  under  one 
roof,  if  the  cost  of  con.solidation  were 
not  prohibitive. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  Alabama  that  I  have  been  in- 
foi-med  in  detail  as  to  the  activities  of 
Redstone  Arsenal  since  the  Senate  took 
this  action,  and  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  shall  give  very  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  item  in  the  conference  with 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  fiom 
Georgia.  * 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  finished  his  presentation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  have. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  62, 
in  the  committee  amendment,  beginning 
with  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  through  the  period  in  line  11. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  to  eliminate  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,812,000  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  Pood  and  Container  In- 
stitute, at  present  located  in  Chicago,  to 
Natick.  Mass. 

In  the  rep>ort  which  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  submitted,  the 
same  authorization  was  contained. 
There  was  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  however,  and  the  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  267  to  145.  In 
its  place,  there  was  substituted  section 
108.  which  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000  for  an  impartial  study  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  should  be  transferred;  and  if 
so,  wheie.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives rejection  of  the  committees  pi'o- 
posal  was  unusual  and  we  can  be  sure 
the  House  took  that  action  only  in  re- 
sc>onse  to  overwhelming  evidence. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  strike  out  the  direct  authorization 
for  $3,812,000  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  put  back  m  the  bill,  and 
would  allow  the  House  language  to  pre- 
vail in  conference. 

I  always  try  to  take  a  national  point 
of  view,  and  not  a  parochial  attitude,  on 
these  issues.  On  occasions  when  instal- 
lations in  Illinois  have  been  closed,  and 
I  have  believed  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  that  they  should  be  closed,  I 
have  made  no  objection.  In  other  cases, 
when  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  transfer  an  installation  or 
a  facility  from  Illinois  to  some  other 
State.  I  have  made  no  objection.  It  is 
only  because  I  think  this  authorization 
for  $3,812,000  is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est that  I  oppose  it. 

The  Food  and  Container  Institute, 
with  its  predecessors,  has  been  operating 
in  Chicago  for  almost  40  years.  In  its 
present  form,  it  has  been  operating  for 
15  years.  A  very  competent  staff  of  ap- 
proximately 300  persons  has  been  built 
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up.  They  are  skilled  in  food  research 
and  container  research.  They  have  sunlc 
their  roots  deeply  into  this  region.  It 
Ls  now  proposed  to  break  up  this  organi- 
zation and  transfer  the  facility  to  Natick. 
Mass..  vith  some  inevitable  loss  of  per- 
sonnel, variously  estimated  at  between 
35  and  70  percent. 

The  proposal  contains  a  number  of 
very  extraordinary  features.  First,  when 
plans  were  made  in  1952  for  the  cre- 
ation and  expsin&ion  of  the  Quarter- 
master's facility  at  Natick.  Mass..  some 
of  us  felt  that  this  was  a  prelude  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute. We  made  in<Tuiries  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  received  as- 
surances from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  no  suclt  transfer  was  contemplated. 

Last  year  an  attempt  of  an  identical 
nature  was  made.  Objections  were  made 
by  Representative  Yates  and  other 
Members  of  the  Hoiise  and  by  me.  As  a 
result,  no  action  was  taken.  The  effort 
of  the  Army  has  been  renewed  again  this 
year.    They  never  give  up. 

On  the  rery  face  of  things,  this  is  an 
uneconomic  transfer.  The  Middle  West, 
not  Massachusetts  or  New  England,  is 
the  center  of  the  food  industries  of  the 
country.  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts;  I 
grew  up  in  New  England.  I  have  great 
affection  for  that  region  of  the  country. 
It  is  beautiful  country,  but  it  has  never 
been  noted  as  a  great  producer  of  food 
commodities.  We  all  hke  baked  beans. 
We  all  appreciate  codfish.  We  know 
that  Massachusetts  cranberries  are  ex- 
cellent. However.  I  think  these  items, 
exhaust  the  list  of  food  products  which 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  have 
contributed  to  the  diet  of  the  Nation. 

The  Midwest  is  the  center  of  the  live- 
stock industry.  It  is  the  center  of  wheat, 
corn,  soybeans,  and  the  feed  grains.  It  is 
the  dairy  center  of  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  closer  to  citriis  fruits  than 
Massachusetts.  In  general,  the  Midwest 
is  the  breadbasket  of  America.  Chief  .go 
is  the  center  of  the  Midwest.  Until  re- 
cently we  have  been  the  center  of  the 
livestock  industry.  Although  Chicago 
has  suffered  losses  in  recent  months. 
much  6lauc:htering  is  still  carried  on 
there.  Chicago  is  also  the  center  of  the 
candy  industry.  It  is,  I  beheve,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  container  industry.  So  we 
have  in  Chicago  the  broad  industrial 
base  upon  which  any  research  institute 
should  be  built. 

We  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
educational  institutions  around  the  city 
of  Boston.  We  have  no  words  of  dis- 
paragement for  them.  However,  there 
are  excellent  educational  institutions  in 
Chicago,  as  well.  One  of  those  institu- 
tions, the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
research  and  teaching  organization,  has 
made  offers  to  house  the  present  Food 
and  Container  Institute  on  its  grounds. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  hands  that  the 
present  location  of  the  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer Institute,  in  a  large  five-  or  six- 
story  building  of  the  southwest  side  of 
Chicago,  is  not  an  economic  location.  It 
is  a  former  warehouse  which  has  been 
converted  to  its  present  purposes.  It  is 
probtibly  true  that  a  more  efiBcient  loca- 
tion could  be  found  elsewhere.  What 
we  say  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 


indicate  that  Natick.  Mass^  is  the  most 
efficient  point  of  location. 

The  Army  in  general  and  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  m  particular  have  not 
given  to  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  to  the  affected  groups  in 
Chicajco  a  fair  chance  to  make  alterna- 
tive bids.  Last  year  the  Illinois  insti- 
tute cf  Technology  asked  the  Army  to 
make  available  the  specifications  for  the 
building  which  the  Army  wanted  con- 
structed, so  that  the  people  at  lUmcis 
Tech  might  make  a  bid.  That  infor- 
mation was  denied  them.  From  time 
to  time  we  have  asked  the  Army  to  fur- 
nish these  specifications,  so  the  Illinois 
Institute  or  any  other  group,  anywhere 
in  the  country,  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity ti)  bid;  and  we  were  willing  to  abide 
by  thi.'  results  of  those  bids.  But  such 
opportunity  has  always  been  denied.  In 
March,  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  made  such  a  request;  but  no 
reply  was  received.  Representative 
Yates  has  again  and  agam  asked  for 
specifications.  At  an  extiaorriinary 
hearing  which  the  Army  convened  in 
Chicago,  on  March  31.  and  I  hold  in 
my  h;md  a  copy  of  the  traiiscript  made 
at  that  hearing  which  after  much  ef- 
fort 1  finally  obtained — Representative 
Yate.s  again  asked  that  the  specifica- 
tions be  made  public.  Senators  who 
read  the  transcript  made  at  that  meet- 
ing will  find  that  it  is  clear  that,  once 
again,  that  request  was  denied. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
of  a  secret  or  high-security  character 
about  a  food  research  institute  or  a 
container  institute. 

No  great  secrets  of  national  security 
are  involved.  But  the  Army  refuses,  and 
says  It  is  going  to  transfer  the  Institute, 
and  that  it  will  be  cheaper  if  it  is  trans- 
ferrefl  to  Natick.  The  Army  does  not 
give  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
any  opportunity  whatever  to  bid.  I  say 
that  IS  highhanded  and  arbitrary,  and 
I  regret  tliat  such  a  plan  is  being 
carried  through.  They  do  their  deeds 
in  darkness  and  shun  the  light. 

I  attach  no  Wame  whatever  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  In  the  face  of  a 
very  insistent  Army  and  a  very  deter- 
minec  Quartermaster  Corps.  I  suppose 
the  committee  did  what  was  inevitable. 
But  I  think  that  was  a  very  arbitrary 
procedure. 

Now  I  shall  say  something  that 
ordinarily  I  do  not  say.  but  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  said  1:.  this  instance.  I  do 
not  bfjlieve  in  attacking  public  officials, 
and  I  am  not  doing  so  now.  But  the 
man  who  has  been  most  insistent  upon 
making  this  change  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary- for  Research  and  Development, 
one  Richard  S.  Morse.  Mr.  Morse  has 
been  quite  vehement  in  his  telephone 
conversations  with  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  and  with  my  office:  in 
fact,  vehemence  is  an  understatement. 
On  occasion,  his  language  has  verged 
very  close  to  insulting;  and  he  was  so 
vehement  and  so  determined  and  so 
condemnatory  of  our  efforts  to  get  at 
the  facts  that  I  felt  I  should  look  up  Mr. 
Morses  recoixi. 

If  Senators  will  examine  the  1960-61 
edition  of  Who's  Who  In  America,  on 
page  2073.  they  will  find  the  biography 


of  Mr  Richai-d  S.  Morse,  as  submitted  by 
himself. 

He  was,  first,  president  of  the  Minute 
Mil  id  Corp..  beginmng  in  1944;  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Research  Corpora- 
tion Equipment  Corp.;  a  director  of  the 
■Vaculite  Corp. ;  and  a  director  of  similar 
affiliated  organizations.  If  Senators  will 
turn  to  Moody  L.  Poor's  Manual,  they  will 
find  a  very  thorough  description  of  those 
companies.  The  Minute  Maid  Corp.  Is 
the  leading  producer  of  frozen  citrus 
juices,  and  it  produced  a  numtier  of  simi- 
lar products.  The  Vaculite  Co.  produces 
containeiTS.  The  National  Research  Cor- 
poration Equipment  Corp  ,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  National  Research  Corp. — indeed, 
it  is  wholly  ou-ned  by  it — produces  high- 
vacuum  equipment.  It  would  be  very 
convenient  for  those  organizations  to 
have  the  Food  Research  Institute  or  the 
Container  Institute  transferred  to 
Natick,  Mass.,  so  it  would  be  close  at 
hand. 

The  headquarters  of  those  companies 
are  on  Memorial   Drive,  in  Cambridge 
Mass  ;   and  when  Mr    Morse  was  a  ci- 
vilian, his  office  was  located  there. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr  Morse  is  to 
leave  the  Government  on  approximately 
June  1.  I  do  not  know  what  his  future 
plans  will  be  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  return  to  the  companies 
whence  he  came. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  to  con- 
duct research  on  food  in  Massaclmsetts 
is  equivalent  to  conducting  research  on 
tropical  diseases  in  Alaska,  or  to  de- 
veloping cures  for  frostbite  in  Florida 
On  the  fact  of  it.  this  is  an  uneconomic 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Even  though  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  was  deprived  c^  the  speci- 
fications upon  which  it  could  make  a 
detailed  bid.  and  was  refused  them,  it 
has  made  a  tentative  estimate  that,  on 
the  basis  of  a  similar  building,  it  could 
construct  a  building  containing  150.000 
square  feet — which  is  the  approximate 
amount  of  space  the  Army  .says  it  wants 
to  develop  at  Natick — for  $3,500,000.  or 
about  $23  a  square  foot,  instead  of  the 
$3,812,000  authorized  by  the  bill. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  indication  that 
any  economy  would  be  effected  by  the 
proposed  transfer.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  eveiy  indication  that  there 
would  be  losses — losses  in  the  building 
itself;  losses  from  the  breakup  of  a 
skilled  staff,  which  necessarily  will  be 
decimated  by  the  transfer;  losses  from 
transferring  this  work  from  the  area  of 
the  country  where  food  is  grown  exten- 
sively and  canned,  to  an  area  of  the 
country  where  very  little  food  is  grown; 
in  fact,  the  other  area  Is  relatively  iso- 
lated from  the  mainstream  of  activity 
in  this  particular  branch. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  wish  to  say. 
I  submit  that,  on  the  basis  of  those  facts, 
we  should  return  to  the  House  language 
and  authorize  an  expenditure  of  $10,000 
for  a  nonpartisan  study.  With  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Moi-se  from  Government 
service,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the 
future  we  may  get  a  more  dispassionate 
study  of  this  matter  than  has  occurred 
up  to  date. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleatoie  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  observations  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague.  I  have 
taken  note  of  this  question  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  realize  we  are  confronted 
with  a  $3,810,000  appropriation.  Far  be 
it  for  me  to  reflect  on  members  of  the 
task  force  or  the  advisory  committee 
which  made  the  report.  In  all  candor, 
though  the  report  favored  the  transfer, 
I  point  out  that  those  people  are  lo- 
cated in  Chicago.  There  has  been  no 
reflection  on  the  eCBciency  of  the  work 
done.  The  scientific  talent  in  Chicago 
certainly  would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that 
at  Natick.  By  transferring  the  facility, 
those  who  have  been  doing  the  work 
would  be  discommoded.  Whether  there 
would  be  greater  eCBciency  as  a  result  of 
the  transfer  is  a  question. 

I  certainly  concur  in  what  the  Senator 
has  said,  and  will  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  of  the  unfortunate  questions  that 
arise  from  a  conflict  between  a  State 
that  has  a  facility  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  one  that  will  receive  it  if 
the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  adhered  to.  I,  of  course,  have 
no  technical  training  that  would  enable 
me  to  weigh  all  the  facts  involved  in  this 
controversy  and  arrive  at  an  independ- 
ent decision.  I  do  wish  to  say.  in  pass- 
ing, that  I  deplore  and  condemn  any 
position  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  failing  to  furnish  to  any  Member  of 
the  Congress,  of  either  party,  any  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  laboratory. 

The  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Illinois  have  delayed  this  transfer  for  an 
exceedingly  long  F>eriod  of  time.  This 
issue  arovse  first  back  in  1950,  1951,  or 
1952.  when  some  part  of  the  facility  was 
established  at  Natick.  The  issue  was 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Substantial  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  other  oc- 
casions to  commit  the  removal  of  these 
facilities  to  Natick.  Mass.  Each  time  the 
move  has  been  proposed,  it  has  wound 
up  with  a  survey.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
issue  in  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
has  been  surveyed  with  more  different 
task  forces  or  with  more  regularity  than 
the  proposal  to  remove  the  Pood  and 
Container  Research  Institute  from  Chi- 
cago to  Natick.  It  has  been  studied  by 
task  forces,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, f.nd  in  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  the  re- 
port to  our  committee  has  been  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
eflHciency  to  consolidate  all  the  services 
at  Natick.  Mass 

With  that  testimony  before  us.  the 
committee  had  no  alternative,  as  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Senate,  than  to  re- 
port that  issue  to  the  Senate.  All  kinds 
of  reports  have  been  made  as  to  vast 
savings  that  would  accrue.  The  Army 
stated  it  would  start  by  saving  $1,100,- 
000  a  year.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  was  not  quite  so  optimistic,  but 
the  General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
that  for  the  first  7  years  it  would  save 
$250,000.  and  after  that  there  would  be 
a  saving  of  $1  million. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  admit  that  there 
would  be  savings  in  a  new  building  as 
compared  with  the  present  building. 
We  do  not  deny  that.  'What  we  say  is 
that  a  new  building  conforming  to  the 
specifications,  if  we  could  find  out  what 
they  are,  built  in  Chicago,  could  save  as 
much,  if  not  more,  money. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
get  the  Ai-my  to  give  us  and  other  re- 
gions in  the  country  the  specifications 
and  the  opportunity  to  bid.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, Minneapolis  should  come  forward 
with  a  cheap>er  bid,  we  would  be  willing 
to  have  the  facility  go  to  Minneapolis. 
Or  if  it  should  be  found  that  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  had  a  better  bid  than  Chicago,  we 
would  be  willing  to  have  still  ancither  fa- 
cility, in  addition  to  the  large  number 
of  facilities  already  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  go  to  that  State.  Or  if  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  made  a  satisfactory  bid,  we 
would  be  willing  to  have  the  facility  in 
Texas.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  not  be  permitted  to  force 
the  proposed  transfer  to  Natick  without 
other  sections  of  the  country  having  a 
chance  to  bid.  That  is  all  we  ask.  And 
if  op>en  bids  are  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  or>en  specifications,  we  are 
confident  that  Chicago  would  win  out. 
All  we  ask  is  fair  play  and  not  judgment 
by  a  biased  kangaroo  court. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  limit  the 
saving  to  the  building.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Herbert  F.  York,  who  has  been 
the  able  and  distinguished  Director  of 
the  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  this  paragraph 
from  the  letter: 

The  relocation  of  the  Institute  at  Natick 
will  mean  that  certain  Important  technical 
facilities,  such  as  the  radiation  facility,  will 
be  readily  available  for  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, while  in  Chicago  these  facilities 
would  have  to  be  separately  provided.  Fur- 
thermore. Natick  Is  the  site  of  the  main 
body  of  Quartermaster  research  facilities. 
and  the  relocation  of  the  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  at  Natick  will  result  in  con- 
siderable administrative  economies,  elimi- 
nating the  duplication  of  plant  and  facili- 
ties as  well  as  eliminating  the  need  for  32 
additional  support  personnel.  The  proposed 
relocation  will  also  eliminate  a  substantial 
amount  of  travel  between  Chicago  and 
Natick,  and  should  expedite  considerably 
the  awarding  of  contracts,  thereby  shorten- 
ing leadtime.  By  reason  of  such  economies, 
I  believe  the  cost  of  the  additional  construc- 
tion will  be  amortized  in  approximat«ly  3 
years. 

That  is  the  advice  of  the  man  who 
was  selected  to  advise  the  committee  on 
this  technical  matter.  In  the  absence  of 
oven^helming  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  committee  or  the 
Senate  can  do  other  than  to  follow  his 
advice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  chairman 
pennit  me  to  make  an  observation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  chainnan  has 
quoted  the  statement  that  there  would 
be  radiation  facilities  at  Natick  which 
would  be  lacking  at  Chicago.  I  remind 
the  Department  that  the  Argonne  Labo- 
ratories, devoted  to  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy,  are  located  just,  outside 


Chicago.  The  Armour  Research  Insti- 
tute, which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  has 
nuclear  facilities.  Pioneer  work  in  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  on  meats  has  been 
carried  out  in  Chicago. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  facility  at 
Natick  has  a  nuclear  reactor,  but  cer- 
tainly the  facilities  are  no  better  than — 
and  I  would  doubt  whether  they  are 
equal  to — the  facilities  at  Chicago,  and 
the  distance  is  as  great  to  travel  from 
Chicago  to  Natick  as  it  is  from  Natick 
to  Chicago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  have  a  memoran- 
dum which  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Army.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
the  Army  should  wish  to  take  undue  and 
unfair  advantage  of  one  State  as  against 
another.  It  is  stated  in  the  memoran- 
dum that  the  technical  characteristics 
of  the  reactor  at  the  station  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Armour 
Flesearch  Institute,  are  not  of  the  type 
which  can  be  utilized  in  the  Army  food- 
irradiation  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  subparagraphs  'c^  and  (d*  of 
the  memorandum  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(c)  The  technical  characteristics  of  this 
reactor  do  not  adapt  it  for  the  Army's  needs 
in  its  food-lrradlation  program.  This  Armour 
research  reactor  was  placed  In  operation  In 
June  1956;  has  been  in  operation  intermit- 
tently since  that  time  with  a  maximum 
power  level  of  10  kilowatts,  the  originally 
maximum  licensed  power.  Armour  desired 
to  Increase  the  normal  operating  power  level 
to  the  designed  level  of  50  kilowatts,  and 
prepared  the  report  referenced  in  2b  above 
for  this  purpose.  Any  representation  that 
this  reactor  could  supply  the  requisite  radia- 
tion services  needed  by  the  Army's  revised 
food-irradiation  program  would  be  either  a 
complete  distortion  of  fact  or  indicate  a 
complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  technical 
requirements. 

<d)  Armour  Research  Foundation  is  a 
well-qualified  research  organization  for  ac- 
complishing research  within  its  available 
facilities.  During  the  past  8  years  of  the 
Army's  food-irradiation  program.  Armour  has 
been  given  three  contracts  In  connection 
with  the  program.  One  contract.  No.  DA- 
49-O07-ND-6O9.  'Subacute  Toxicity  of  Irradi- 
ated Foods,"  was  for  the  period  of  1955  and 
was  with  the  Surgeon  General.  The  food 
used  in  this  study  was  irradiated  at  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Laboratory  at  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
frozen  and  returned  to  the  Armour  Founda- 
tion for  the  experimental  work.  Another 
contract,  with  the  QM.  No.  DA-19-129-QM- 
405.  "Irradiation  of  Llpid-Proteln  Systems," 
was  during  1956.  The  third  contract,  with 
the  QM.  No  DA-19-129-QM-1387.  "Non- 
Chemical  Methods  of  Enzyme  Inactlvatlon." 
was  during  1959-60.  The  fact,  however,  that 
in  the  course  of  this  program  at  least  150 
other  research  foundations,  universities,  and 
Industrial  laboratories  have  participated  in 
the  contractual  research  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  Armour  Research  Foundation  has 
not  played  a  major  role  In  the  Army's  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  served  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  since 
it  was  created.  I  get  lost  in  the  bog  in 
respect  to  work  done  at  one  of  the  atomic 
energy  plants  which  cannot  be  done  at 
another,  but  the  scientists  claim  that 
is  the  case. 
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I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Honorable  Elvis  J.  Stahr. 
Jr.,  with  reference  to  the  House  amend- 
ment.   He  says: 

On  Wednesday.  March  22.  the  House 
amended  the  fiscal  year  1962  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  {Hit.  5000)  to 
strike  out  certain  construction  planned  at 
Sattck,  Ma^s.,  for  the  Quartermaster  Food 
and  Container  Institute.  The  amendment 
also  directs  further  study  of  the  relocation 
of  that  agency  from  its  present  quarters  in 
the  Chicago  Administration   Center. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  development  In  a 
very  Important  program  which  has  been  care- 
fully thought  out  and  Is  a  positive  move 
toward  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  Army. 

The  planned  move  from  Chicago  to  Natlck 
has  been  the  subject  of  extremely  careful 
review  and  analj-sls.  La.st  year  the  Army 
proposal  was  studied  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  ex- 
tensively by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. In  addition,  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
established  to  visit  both  sites  and  to  deter- 
mine the  desirability  of  the  proposed  move. 
This  subcommittee,  with  due  consideration 
for  the  technical,  managerial,  and  opera- 
tional aapecta,  concluded  that  the  move 
should  be  made,  even  were  the  costs  at  Chi- 
cago and  Natlck  Identical.  The  subcommit- 
tee concluded,  in  agreement  with  the  De- 
partroent  of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  General  Accounting  Office 
studies  that  there  would.  In  fact,  be  sub- 
stantial savings.  This  Is  In  addition  to  the 
Inaportant  scientific  advantages  that  will 
result  from  consolidating  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  with  its  parent  organization 
In  one  location. 

I  continue  to  read  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Stahr : 

The  p>o8slblllty  of  relocating  the  facility 
to  the  campus  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  been  carefully  considered  as  an 
alternative,  In  view  of  Intense  local  Interest 
In  the  facility.  This  alternative  was  not 
found  to  be  desirable  In  that  it  presented 
none  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  relocating  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute to  Natlck.  The  Army  has  determined 
that  even  apart  from  economic  considera- 
tions, good  management  demands  the  choice 
of  Natlck.  In  agreement  with  the  findings  of 
the  House  subcommittee. 

Thus  the  Army's  position  In  this  matter  Is 
sound  and  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  most 
searching  review.  I  hope  you  will  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  assure  final  authorization 
for  this  construction  and  passage  of  the 
necessary  appropriations  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  written  for  Dr  Her- 
bert P.  York,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiRECTOK     or     jyCTTVlST    RESEARCH 

AND  TtfCitrtx&ma. 
Washington,  DC,  April  12.  1961. 
Senator  Richard  B  Russixl. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
US.  Senate 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Secretary  of  the   Army  has  trans- 
mitted to  you  a  study  dealing  with  the  feas- 
ibility and  advisability  of  relocating  in  new 
quarters  the  Quartermaster  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer   Institute    now    located    In    Chicago, 
ni.      H.R     6000,    the    Military    Construction 
Act  of   1961,   as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vided for  this  study,  and  deleted  the  au- 
thorization requested  by  the  Department  <rf 


Defense    for    the    constriictlon    of    facilities 
for  the  Institute  at  Natlck.  M.^ss. 

The  study  confirms  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  Institute 
should  be  relocated  In  Natlck.  and  this  posi- 
tion tias  received  the  concurrence  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Quartermaster  Research 
and  OeTelopment  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Council, 
whose  views  on  this  question  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  study  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 108  of  H.R.  5000.  As  you  are  aware, 
this  Is  only  the  latest  of  a  number  of  such 
studies,  and  I  strongly  believe  that  the  time 
they  have  consiuned.  which  has  already  re- 
sultesd  In  a  longer  delay  in  relocating  this 
facility  than  was  consistent  with  good 
maniigeroent  policy,  makes  It  imperative 
that  the  relocation  be  effected  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  that  the  authorization  for 
construction  at  Natlck  be  restored  in  the 
present  bill. 

The  relocation  of  the  Institute  at  Natlck 
will  mean  that  certain  Important  technical 
facilities,  such  as  the  radiation  facility,  will 
be  readily  available  for  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, while  in  Chicago  these  facilities 
would  have  to  t>e  separately  provided. 
Furthermore.  Natlck  is  the  site  of  the  main 
body  of  Quartermaster  research  facilities, 
and  the  relocation  of  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  at  Natlck  will  result  In  con- 
siderable administrative  economies,  eliminat- 
ing the  duplication  of  plant  and  facilities 
as  well  ac  eliminating  the  need  for  32  addi- 
tional support  personnel.  The  proposed 
relocation  will  also  eliminate  a  substantial 
amount  of  travel  between  Chicago  and 
Natlck,  and  should  expedite  considerably  the 
awarding  of  contracts,  thereby  shortening 
leadtlme.  By  reason  of  such  economies,  I 
believe  the  cost  of  the  additional  construc- 
tion will  be  amortized  In  approximately  3 
years. 

Accordingly.  I  am  strongly  of  the  view 
that  the  relocation  of  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  Is  urgently  required,  and  I 
earnestly  request  that  the  authorization  'or 
construction  be  restored.  If  you  wish  any 
more  detailed  views  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
of  course  be  happy  to  provide  tiiem. 
Sincerely, 

John  H  Hubix 
(For  Herbert  F.  York) . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Army  has  never  per- 
mitted the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology or  any  other  group  to  know  the 
speclfication.s  for  the  building,  and  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  ha.? 
never  been  allowed  to  make  a  bid.  Al- 
though the  Institute  has  been  completely 
shut  out.  it  is  said  the  facilities  there 
are  inadequate  and  not  as  good  as  those 
at  Natick.  How  can  it  be  said  that  la 
the  case,  unless  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  bid? 

We  would  like  to  see  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Providence.  R.I. ;  Houston. 
Tex.;  Montgomery.  Ala.;  Jackson,  Miss.; 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  or  any  other  city 
given  an  opportimity  to  bid. 

I  am  not  saying,  "Hold  the  Institute 
at  Chicago."  I  am  only  saying,  "Let  us 
have  all  the  facts"  instead  of  providing, 
'"It  must  go  to  Natick:  the  plans  are  top 
secret:  nobody  else  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  them  and  nobody  else 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  bid." 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  height  of 
arbitrary  procedure,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  but  on  the 
pert  of  the  Qiiarterm aster  Corps  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  those 
people  made  up  their  minds  In  1952  that 
no  mattoi  what  the  evidence  showed  they 
were  going  to  consolidate  everything  at 
Natick.  That  is  what  I  feared  at  the 
time.  At  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral said  there  was  no  intention  to  move 
the  PYkxI  and  Container  Institute.  The 
same  diJclaimer  was  made  in  regard  to 
the  Clothing  Institute.  I  beheve  that 
has  been  moved.  What  we  see  is  "em- 
pire building"  by  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  cultural  op- 
ix)rtunities.  to  hear  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  to  bsten  to  the  lectures  at 
the  Lowell  Institute,  are  attiactive  to 
the  highly  cultured  officers  In  the 
Quarterma.stcr  Corps.  There  are  such 
opportunities  at  Chicago.  Perhaps  we 
should  provide  a  season  ticket  to  the 
ChicaRo  Symphony,  and  we  might  throw 
in  tickots  for  the  ballet.  In  addition. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate Uie  Senator  from  Illinois.  He 
has  shown  an  ability  in  regard  to  this 
facility  which  surpasses  anythiiy?  I  have 
ever  known  to  be  shown  by  anyone  else 
»'ho  was  about  to  lose  a  facihty. 

I  do  not  know  that  It  Is  wise  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  to  undertake  to  do  all  the  re- 
search by  letting  it  out  to  bid.  In  some 
Instances  we  might  be  able  to  do  that, 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  could  operate  a 
laboratory'  with  as  wide  a  range  as  the 
one  under  consideration  on  a  bid  basis. 

I  point  out  acain  that  the  Hou.«;e  urged 
that  a  study  be  made,  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  be  consulted.  They 
have  been  consulted.  They  ."support  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  ta.sk  group  of 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Development,  which  made 
the  study  in  consultation.  We  have  that 
study  available.  It  is  the  third  or  fourth 
study  made  in  pursuance  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  but  still  the  finding  of  all  the 
people — who  do  not  live  In  Illinois  or  In 
Massachusetts — is  In  favor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  against  Chicapo.  III. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  first  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  transcript  of  the  alleged  hearing 
held  on  the  31st  of  March  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Quartermaster  Research 
and  Development.  It  is  the  most  absurd 
transcript  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
No  evidence  was  considered.  TTierc  was 
a  direct  refusal  to  allowing  specifica- 
tions to  be  known. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  make  this  a  part  of  the  Record. 
but  since  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
referred  to  this  as  the  profound  research 
of  the  Advisory  Board  task  group 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  puts 
words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  hearing, 
beginning  at  1  p.m.,  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  the  RicoRD.    Out  of  their  own  lips  the 
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Advisory  Board  task  force  will  be  con- 
demned. 

The  PRESn)ING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tJie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  tC'  say  that  the  only  profun- 
dity I  would  attribute  to  anyone  on  this 
question  would  be  that  of  the  Senator 
from  lUmois  [Mr.  Douglas).  I  stated 
nothing  about  this  endeavor  being  a  pro- 
found task  foi  ce.  I  stated  that  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the 
proposed  transfer  for  several  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  gives 
me  too  much  c  redit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  has  been  dila- 
tory action  after  dilatory  action  from 
year  to  year,  even  though  last  year  the 
Senate  voted  against  the  proposal  and 
voted  finally,  after  all  these  years,  to 
approve  this  transfer.  I  did  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  Board,  with  the  advice  of 
these  people,  had  made  a  recommenda- 
tion supporting  one  theretofore  made  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  and  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  urged 
by  Dr.  York.  One  of  the  reports  that  he 
cites  shows  "all  existing  installations  of 
the  Quartermaster  General  were  con- 
sidered in  possible  sites  " 

These  included  installations  in  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  Texas,  Georgia,  Penn- 
sylvania. Tennessee,  California,  Utah, 
and  Massachusetts. 

I  believe  a  pretty  thorough  study  has 
been  given  to  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
it  is  al)out  time  that  the  Senate  termi- 
nated it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  While  I  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  culture.  I  am  not  ao  interested 
in  culture  as  I  am  in  keeping  the  Con- 
tainer Institute  in  Chicago.  I  am  a  little 
less  liberal,  I  believe,  than  my  distin- 
guished coUeasue  I  feel  a  little  like  one 
of  the  two  sailors  who  were  marooned 
on  an  island.  Their  plight  was  de.<>peT- 
ate.  Finally,  they  erected  a  pole  with 
a  shirt  on  it.  One  of  them  got  on  his 
knees  and  began  to  pray.  He  said,  "Oh, 
Lord,  if  Thou  would.st  save  us,  we  would 
give  you  everything  we  have.  Oh.  Lord. 
If  Thou  would.st  save  us,  we  will  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

Just  then  the  other  sailor  spoke  up  and 
said.  "Wait  a  minute.  Don't  promise 
too  doggone  much.    I  think  I  see  a  ship." 

I  am  not  poing  to  promise  anything. 
I  am  not  interested  in  sending  the  facil- 
ity to  Houston.  Detroit,  or  to  any  other 
place. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Nor  am  L 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  keep  the 
facility  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  we  have  fair  competition, 
it  will  be  in  Chicago.  Let  there  be  fair 
competition  and  let  the  best  city  win; 
and  I  am  confident  that  if  this  is  done, 
the  Food  and  Container  Institute  vrill  be 
in  Chicago  and  in  no  other  place. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  did  not  nant  that 
extraneous  note  to  creep  into  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  ready  to  rest 
on  the  truth,  the  facts,  and  the  compara- 
tive advantages. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Notwithstanding  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  by  the 
distinguished  groups — and  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  who  served  or  the  task 
force  of  the  Quartermaster  Board  was 
distinguished — of  course,  even  distin- 
guished people  can  make  mistakes.  Con- 
sider the  mistakes  that  are  made  in  the 
Senate,  where  all  are  distinguished.  So 
they  could  have  made  mistakes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  the 
Army  has  risen  to  great  heights  in  this 
case  in  retaining  its  position  over  the 
years.  Last  year  they  came  in  and  ruled 
against  the  distinguished  Ser.ator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  proponents  in  tie  Repub- 
lican administration;  this  yeai  they  have 
consistently  ruled  against  tne  distin- 
guished Senator  from  HUiois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1,  who  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  Democratic  admin- 
ictration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Such  action  shows 
how  they  can  persist  in  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Ddccl.asI  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
demonstration  of  saving  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  suggest- 
ed as  a  result  of  severa'  stuJies.  but  I 
was  curious  because  of  an  inquiry  di- 
rected to  me  from  a  food  processing 
firm  in  Michigan  as  to  whether  the 
several  studies,  all  of  which  suggest 
economy,  that  would  result  from  the 
establishment  of  this  facility  in  Massa- 
chusetts included  evaluation  as  to  the 
overall  economic  impact  of  moving  that 
facility  from  what  I  am  advi.sed  is  rela- 
tively the  center  of  the  food  processing 
industry  to  the  east  coast,  or  whether  It 
was  limited  simply  to  the  payroll  and 
service  costs  of  the  Army. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not answer  the  question  with  respect  to 
the  economic  impmct.  I  have  received 
no  testimony.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
can  answer  the  question. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  can  an- 
swer it.  The  answer  is  that  no  attention 
was  paid  by  the  Army  to  anything  ex- 
cept the  alleged  narrow  effects  within 
the  building  itself.  In  Chicago,  we  can 
duplicate  that  building  at  less  cost.  »ith 
greater  efficiency,  and  without  breaking 
up  an  organization.  And  in  addition  we 
can  sene  the  great  private  food  and 
ccmtainer  industries  of  America  far  bet- 
ter from  a  centrally  located  and  k>ng 
established  institution  in  Chicago  than 
they  can  possibly  be  served  by  an  iso- 
lated and  new  institution  In  the  Far 
Northeast  of  the  country. 

Mr  HART.  In  explanation  of  my 
support  for  the  amendment  offered,  I 
wish  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  understand  that  the  point 


that  was  made  to  me  this  morning  by, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  largest  food  proces- 
sors in  America  sitiiated  in  Michigan  was 
that  the  removal  of  the  facility  would 
have  an  impact  upon  his  ability  to  obtain 
services. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  me  on  the 
amendment  under  consideration  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Sen.^tor    Smith    or 
Massachosttts 
There  are  six  questions  that  must  be  raised 
and  answered  concerning  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  Quartermaster  food  and  container 
research.     These  sU  axe: 

1.  Why  Is  It  necessary? 

2.  What  are  the  savings  for  our  national 
defense  effort? 

3.  Why  le  it  advisable  from  a  sclentlflc 
viewpoint? 

4.  Why  Is  it  advisable  from  food  and  con- 
tainer research  viewpoint? 

5.  What  research  activities  would  Quar- 
termaster food  and  container  research  be 
combined  with? 

6.  Have  proper  studies  been  made  of  this 
proposed  transfer? 

1.  What  makes  it  necessary  to  move  the 
Food  and  Container  Institute  from  its  pres- 
ent quarters  in  Chicago? 

The  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  Food 
and  Container  Institute  In  Chicago  are  40- 
year-old  6ix-6tory  buildings  originally  con- 
structed for  warehouse  purixtses  and  have 
become  increasingly  inefficient  to  operate 
All  Interested  parties  and  studies  conducted 
by  the  Army.  Department  of  Defense  and  by 
outside  groui*  agree  on  the  essentiality  of 
the  move  from  present  quarters. 

There  is  considerable  urgency  in  obtaining 
construction  authorization  Uiis  year.  The 
move  has  been  under  discussion  since  1958 
There  must  be  an  adverse  effect  on  employee 
morale  and  effectiveness  resulting  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  relocation  plans. 

The  Army,  after  very  thorough  study  and 
restudy,  has  chosen  to  request  authority  to 
move  to  Natlck.  The  primary  reasons  for 
choosing  Katick  over  any  other  site  In  the 
United  States  are  in  the  area  of  admlnistra- 
tlve  economies,  integration  of  refearch  pro- 
gr.oms  with  Important  directly  related  work 
now  at  Natlck,  and  long  term  economic 
savings. 

2.  What  will  be  the  annual  sa\'lngs  result- 
ing from  the  Natick  location  rather  than  the 
location  elsewhere  in  the  United  States? 

The  Army  estimates  operatane  savings  of 
$1,100,000  per  year.  This  includes  approxi- 
mately $300,000  In  direct  mission  costs  and 
about  $800,000  In  overhead  si'.pport. 

3.  Whfil  research  eqMipmem..  if  any.  Is  or 
would  be  available  at  Nat.lck  which  would 
have  to  be  provided  separately  at  anotl.er 
location? 

The  following  specialized  Army-owned 
equipment  now  at  Natick  would  provide  re- 
search capabiUtles  not  now  a^-ailable  at  tlie 
Chicago  location,  except  by  rental  or  con- 
tract: Van  de  Graff  electron  accelerator,  so- 
lar fnmace.  large  hot  and  cold  climate  cham- 
bers, miiss  arid  infrared  spectrographs.  Tajxjr 
phase  chromii-tographs.  food  ertxactlon  plant. 
electron  iniscroscope,  X-ray  diffraction  equip- 
ment, psychophysiological  equipment,  bio- 
physical equipment. 

4  It  has  been  suggeated  that  the  research 
environment  at  tl>e  Chicago  area  Is  better 
for  the  kind  of  work  the  Pood  and  Container 
Institute  does  than  Is  tlie  Boaton  area.  In 
what  extent  Is  this  true? 

The  essential  communication  between 
p«-»onnel  of  the  FCI  and  their  coUeagues  in 
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closely    related    disciplines    could    be    more  February  of  1960  which  resulted  in  Defense  units   allowed   In   the   bill    the   situation 

easily  effected  In  Natlck  than  Chicago.  Department  support  of  the  fiscal  year   1961  will  be  untenable     My  amendment  wnnM 

In  a  6-State  area,  within  a  300-mlle  radius  budget  request  The  General  Accounting  nrnviH^Tfr^.r  ti™  „c\ir,;iirK  ^ 
of  Boston;  that  is.  New  York,  New  Jersey  Office  conducted  a  review  to  determine  the  ^  m  .J  cL  T  k^  f  housiHR  as 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  validity  of  the  cost  advantages  Inherent  In  ^0^0  ^^^  benate  bill  under  the  appro- 
Connecticut,  there  are  147  laboratories  en-  the  move  to  Natlck.  It  concluded  that  there  Priation  process.  It  would  give  us  the 
gaged  In  food  research.  Within  a  few  miles  would  be  a  substantial  savings  from  transfer  800  units  of  housing  projwsed  in  the 
of  Natlck  are  the  world  famous  food  tech-  of  the  facility  to  the  Natlck  establishment.  House  bill.  So  I  am  only  going  as  far 
nology  laboratories  of  the  MIT  and  the  Unl-  A  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  as  the  House  went  in  asking  for  enough 
verslty  of  Masaachusetts.  General  Foods  Armed  Services  Committee  Investigated  the  tO  construct  the  proposed  800  units 
has  erected  one  of  the  Nations  most  modern  proposed  move  and.  In  its  May  1960  report.  m  nrHpr  tr,  ehnw  cta»icH/»oii«  fw«  >♦  » 
food  research  centers  In  Cambridge,  less  reco^mnended  proceeding  with  the  move  to  ^f  >"  °  nv  h  ^.ti^^o.  »k  I  ^  ^^  ^^^^^'^ 
than  an  hours  drive  from  Natick  The  con-  Natlck.  Significantly,  the  subcommittee  ,  ^  t  "°"^'"^^*'  ^f^  submarine  base 
tract  program  In  food  research  and  develop-  also  concluded  that  there  would  be  substan-  ^*  Lxjndon.  I  asK  unanimous  con- 
ment  la  distributed  throughout  the  United  tlal  savings  and  that  even  if  there  were  no  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  point  in  my  remarks  a 
States.  This  program  Is  expected  to  con-  savings,  the  move  should  be  made  In  the  memorandum  which  was  prepared  for 
t.nue  unchanged.  Scientific  and  technical  Interest  of  increased  efficiency  of  the  re-  me  by  the  Navy  be  printed  in  the  Record 
libraries  are  readily  available  In  the  Boston  search  operations.  There  being  no  objection  the  memo- 
area^  In  January   1961.  the  Illinois  Institute  of  randum    was    ordered    to    be    printed    in 

The  Army  alleges  that  there  will  be  mutual  Technology  made  a  study  of  the  problem  of  the  REroRD    as  fnllna-s- 

benefit  to  the  Food  and  Container  Institute  relocating  the  Food  and  Container  Institute  x   i-    nu.  «  luiiuwa. 

and    the   rest  of    the   QM   research    program  out  of   its  present   location   In   the   Chicago  Department  of  thk  Navt. 

through  Joining  the  F    &  CI    scientists  and  administrative    center    and    concluded    that  Office  of  the  Chief 

the    Natlck   staff  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  campuB  ^'  Naval  Operations. 

5.  What  related  work  is  now  being  done  at  would    be    a   suitable   location.      This   rtudy  Washington.  DC,  May  1.  1961. 

Natlck?  further  suggested    that  the   problem   be   re-  Memorandum  for  Senator  Pm«acoTT  Bish. 

The  technical  program  at  Natlck  amounts  viewed    by    the    National    Academy    of    Scl-  Subject:    Status  of   family  housing  at   NSB. 

to   approximately    $8    million    annually.      It  ences;  that  they  study  and  make  recommen-  ^^'^  London.  Conn. 

encompasses  many  fields  of  R.  &  D..  virtually  datlons   as  to   programs,   faculties,   and   site  ^    In  accordance  with  your  request  the  fol- 

all  of  the  QM  research  other  than  that  done  for  the   Institute.  lowing  information  Is  provided: 

at  the  Food  and  Container  Institute.     These  Finally.   In   April  of   this  year,   the  Secre-  Number  of  unlU  now  arallable  (»d«- 

fields  Include:  tary  of  the  Army  ordered  a  special  study  to  auate)                                                                am 

(1)    Clothing  and  personal  equipment  for  review    the    validity    of    the    Army    position.      Number  orunlu'undVrmnti-»^t l  Oon 

protecting  the  soldier  from  ay  wartime  en-  As  a  part  of  his  study,  the  Secretarrof  the  NumSj  of  un^  autho^^oVy^       ' 

vlronments;     (2)     materials    of    many    kinds  Army   requested   the  comments  and   recom-  under  construction                                           o 

including   materials   for   containers   and   for  mendatlon    of    the    Advisory    Board    on    QM                                               

packaging    food    and    other    Quartermaster  Research  and  Development  of   the  National  Total                                                      i  4M 

l^^,Hn;r,Pnl  Tn^.h^lnS  Tpi/^^l^in^J^'^H  ^'^^'^^'^^  °^  Sclence-Natlonal  Research  Estimated  addltro'n^rVe^uVr'emint:::  3' 264 
equipment.  Including  field  cooking  and  Council.  This  was  appropriate  In  view  of  m  o.  «, 
messing  equipment,  refrigeration  equipment,  section  108  of  H  R.  5000.  the  House  amend-  ^"  addition  to  the  above  units  the  House 
aerial  delivery  equipment,  materials  han-  ment  to  this  bill.  This  study  reaffirmed  the  Armed  Services  Committee  approved  800 
dllng  equipment,  etc  ;  (4)  environmental  Department  of  Defense  position  In  conclud-  Capehart  units  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  MCON 
research;  (5)  human  research;  and  (6)  jng  that  activity  should  be  moved  to  Natlck  '''"  **  **  ^'^^  However,  these  were  deleted 
pioneering  research  in  chemistry  of  food  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  '""o™  ^^«  Senate  bill  and  200  units  of  ap- 
flavors  and  odors,  micro-organisms,  ionizing  Therefore  I  urge  that  the  Senate  com  proprlated  fund  housing  substituted  there- 
radiation  effects,  and  thermal  effects.  mittees    bill    be    adopted    by    defeating    the  '°'" 

The  movement  of  the  Food  and  Container  proposed   amendment   to  It  There  are  300  units  of  World  War  II  hous- 

Institute    to    this    established    research    and  Ing  (low  cost  rental  units)  which  will  be  dls- 

englneerlng    center,    from    which    It    Is    now  The       PRESIDINO      OFFICER.      The  posed  of  as  housing  accommodations  If  the 

administered,   will   result   in   greater   overall  question    i^    on    the    amendment    of    the  800  units  are  approved  In  the  1962  program, 

efficiency   and   effectiveness  of   the   technical  Senator   from   Illinois    I  Mr    DoUGLASl    to  FHank  L.  Johnson. 

program  by  con.solldatlng  the  food  and  pack-  the  committee  amendment  '*«<"'     ^drniral.     VS.     Savy.     Dxrector 

aging  work  now  performed  In  Chicago  with  ^,        Rmpnrimpnf    tr,    tho    arr.or,Hn«»«f  S^°^'    Activities.    Dfvelopment    and 

the  related  research  work  on  taste,  odor,  ma-  I  ne    amendment    to    the    amendment  Control  Division 

terlals,  and   environment  now   underway  at  W^s  rejected. 

Natlck  It  win  put  the  food  technologists  Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ^^^  BUSH.  I  ask  that  another  mem- 
and  package  and  container  development  have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  orandum  that  was  prepared  on  this 
people  in  direct  contact  with  those  research-  Senator  from  Georgia"'  same  subject  for  the  use  of  myself  and 
ers  working  on  taste,  odor,  and  flavor,  and  j  ^^3^  to  offer  an  amendment  on  page  others  entitled  '"The  Need  for  Capehart 
""e  How  can  we  be  sure  that  all  relevant  ^^  of  the  committee  amendment,  line  Housing  in  New  London,"  also  be 
facto"  haTe  been  conTdereS  in  seTr^^^  10.  to  strike  the  figure  •$3. SOO.OOO'  and  Prmted  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point. 
the  Natlck  site  over  any  other  site  In  the  substitute  therefor  '$13,200, 000. "'  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
United  States?  We  have  a  very  serious  situation  in  the  randi"n   was  ordered   to  be  printed  in 

The   Quartermaster   General   Initiated    an  New  London  area  and  in  Groton,  where  '^^  Record,  as  follows: 

extensive  study  in  November   1958  to  deter-  the  submarine  base  is  located         '  The  Need  for  Capehaet  Housmo  in  New 

mine  how  the  efficiency  of  the  QM  Food  and  ^      j^             j^.jj    oricinallv    authorized  London 

Container    Institute    research    and    develop-  „„„          "ouse    Dill    oriMnauy    auillOllzea  ,        „       ^ 

me.it  ml-sslon  could  be  Improved.    Sites  con-  ^00  new  units  of  family  housing,  which  ,   The    requirements    for    Capehart    housing 

sldered    to   Improve    the    physical   plant    In-  was  to  be  the  Capehart  type  of  housing.  '"  the  New  London  area  are  not  new.     They 

eluded  the  following:  The  Senate  committee,  in  considering  all  ^^^     k"  ^^^"f^   «"  valid  since  1957 

1.  First,    all    existing    Installations   of    the  the  difficulty,   to   put  it  mildly,   that   we  f"Z^u^Zlr.''^m         ,        f.     .  P''°^"''"« 

QMG  were  considered  as  possible  sites.     This  have  had  With  Capehart   housing,  espe-  ^^ride  adequa'L'a^d'u  t^^^^^^^^^^ 

TTxr'U"o^':;i'"p?nSvTvlSra "  TeTne^s^;^'  ^^^"^  ^"  Connection  With  the  Hayes  deals  S[mury  ffmTe^at  mo5:;Mwin?Tan"ard° 

J^Hforni^mlh   Jh  M««In^ n«tt?  ^"  California,  struck  out  all  of  the  Cape-  at    reasonable    rents    or    within    acceptable 

2    Next  •  Ser    gove?nm^^^^  ^^''      housing      and      substituted      some  commuting  dUtances.     The  Capehart  hous- 

the  Chicago  area  such  as  Fort  Sheridan  appropriated    funds   housing   therefor.  »»g  can  provide  a  solution  to  this  New  Lon- 

3.  Finally,  consideration  was  given  to  the  That  action  CUt  the  New  London  sub-  '^^'^    housing    shortage    perhaps    more    eco- 

construction  of  a  new  Government  installa-  marine   base   area  down   from   800   units  "on^'^^a^y  «"d  rapidly  than  any  other  known 

tlon  In  the  Chicago  area  such  as  at  the  Illl-  to  200  units.      Due  to  the  Polaris  missile  P'*"- 

nols  Institute  of  Technology  In  consider-  system  program  the  submarine  program  ^^""'^  '"^  ^^^"^  ^^^  submarine  base  housing 
Ing  what  should  be  done  it  became  apparent  has  been  stepped  up  very  rapidly  We  '"'"^'^y  showed  an  accute  shortage  of  avail- 
that  the  greatest  Increase  In  efficiency  of  already  had  a  shortage  of  housine  at  *'''®  rentals  even  Including  those  which 
operations  would  result  from  Joining  food  ft^t  L^^t~,J^  ^f  tv?  housing  at  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  criteria  in  regards 
and  container  work  with  the  balance  of  the  ^"^^  !,  "  oeiore  tne  worK  was  to  suitability.  renUl  pay  scale  of  the  mllltarv 
QM  Corps  research  and  development  now  Stepped  up.  Now  the  work  is  stepped  up  j^a^  or  within  a  commuting  distance  of  15 
being  performed  at  Natlck  and  the  New  London  area  is  the  head-  miles  to  the  submarine  base      This  situation 

The  QM  decision  has  been  subjected  to  ex-  quarters  for  training  submariners.  has   not   changed.     On   the  strength   of  the 

tensive     review        I     understand     that     the  We    already    have   a   serious  situation.  need  existing  In  1957.  the  Navy  and  Congress 

DDR&E  conducted  an  Independent  review  In  Unless  we  get  more  housing  than  the  200  approved    the   submarine    base    request    for 
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1,050  units  by  location  for  New  London.  Be- 
cause of  the  DOD  llmitaUoQ  on  the  number 
of  starts  during  Uie  forthcoming  fiscal  year, 
this  figure  was  cut  to  500  unlu.  A  request 
was  made  for  the  1958  fiscal  year  supple- 
mental but  was  not  funded  although  fully 
supported  by  the  Navy  Inspector  General  ar 
a  Justified  item  The  second  Increment  of 
500  units  was  held  In  abeyance  by  DOD  and 
ihe  Navy  until  the  first  Increment  could 
start  construction. 

The  real  setback  came  when  the  contrac- 
tor for  the  first  500  approved  units  was 
unable  to  get  financial  backing  and  this 
project  had  to  be  readvertlsed  This  mis- 
fortune caused  a  full  year's  delay  In  starting 
construction  at  a  time  when  the  FBM  pro- 
gram was  being  accelerated.  The  contract 
for  the  first  500  Capehart  uiUU  was  finally 
awarded  to  Blitz  Corp.  in  early  1900 
Construction  was  started  in  March  1960  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  construction  will  not 
be  completed  until  October  1961 . 

When  requirements  for  support  of  the 
FBM  Squadron  14  were  made  known,  It  be- 
came apparent  that  previous  estimates  of 
bousing  requirements  would  have  to  be  re- 
vised upward  to  accommodate  the  1.150  ad- 
ditional families  of  submarine  crewmen  of 
the  Polaris  submarines.  The  second  Incre- 
ment of  500  Capehart  units  was  reinstated 
on  the  1960  execution  list  on  the  strength  of 
the  new  impact  the  additional  squadron 
would  have  on  the  already  critically  short 
housing  corKiltion  In  New  London 

The  contract  for  this  second  Increment 
was  awarded  In  January  1961  but  the  earli- 
est completion  date  Is  October  1962.  TTiis 
entire  block  of  housing  Is  scheduled  to  be 
assigned  exclusively  to  families  of  the  Po- 
laris submarines  although  originally  ap- 
proved to  alleviate  the  previously  known 
housing  deficiency  before  the  additional 
assignment  of  the  Polaris  Squadron  to  New 
London. 

Annual  housing  surveys  are  tjiken  each 
March.  Due  to  the  accelerated  FBM  program 
the  military  population  In  the  New  London 
area  has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than 
predicted,  ^or  example,  on  March  81,  1958. 
there  was  a  net  housing  deficit  of  1.019  units. 
On  May  1    198«.  there  was  a  net  bousing  def- 


icit computed  on  the  same  criteria  of  2.679. 
This  figure  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

On  waiting  list  for  Dolphin  Gardens  and 
Conning  Towers.  360.  Occupy  Eubstandard 
private  housing  (within  rental  allowance  but 
have  to  share  kitchen  or  bathroom  with  one 
or  two  other  families,  b;isement  or  attic 
apartments  with  excessive  fuel  costs  during 
winter  months,  or  in  summer  rental  units 
without  central  heating  and  available  only 
during  September  10  to  May  25  period  at 
reasonable  rent.  Fuel  cost  often  exceeds 
rentt,  422  Living  In  adequate  housing  but 
located  in  excess  of  IS  miles  from  submarine 
base.  243. 

Living  in  adequate  private  housing  but 
paying  rents  at  least  16  percent  above  rental 
allowance.    1.654. 

Net    deficit   of   Inadequate   housing.   2.679 

This  Is  the  deficit  before  assignment  of 
1.150  families  of  the  FBM  squadron  who 
desire  housing  In  addition,  800  men  have 
families  who  reside  beyond  100  miles  of  Itev 
London  and  have  elected  not  to  move  their 
families  because  of  the  excessive  cosu  to 
maintain  a  household  there.  On  the  brighter 
side  there  are  some  2,059  military  families 
who  have  been  able  to  rent  adequate  hous- 
ing from  private  sources  In  New  London  at 
a  fee  althin  15  percent  or  the  military  rental 
aUowance.  The  Housing  Office  since  August 
1960  has  rented  460  units  of  private  housing 
and  reports  only  76  unlu  available  which 
have  been  inspected  to  meet  minimal  stand- 
ards and  remain  In  the  bracket  of  military 
rental  allowances  On  February  15.  1961,  the 
waiting  list  was  840. 

When  Capehart  housing  was  approved  for 
Nea-  London,  the  Navy,  by  law,  had  to  take 
over  the  title  VIII  housing.  Dolphin  Gardens, 
and  convert  It  to  public  quarters.  Best  esti- 
mates point  to  rehabilitation  of  the  Dolphin 
Garden  units,  400  In  number,  being  com- 
pleted about  September  1.  1961.  Currently 
138  units  have  been  completed  and  occupied. 
Also  the  first  units  r>f  the  Capehart  firpt  in- 
crement win  be  completed  starting  In  March 
at  the  rate  of  about  10  units  per  week 
through  September   1961. 

The  rate  of  arrival  of  families  of  crewman 
attached  to  FBM  squadrons  homeported  in 
New  London  Is  as  Indicated; 
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Total 

•1,116 

i  34  aftor  M-ho<>l  is  out. 
•34  ulmiit  July  IMil 

Incident  to  the  population  growth  In 
southeastern  Connecticut,  civilian  housing 
oonrtructlon  has  likewise  lagged  the  pop- 
ulation input.  The  local  civilian  employ- 
ees of  General  Dynamics,  Chas.  W.  Pfizer 
and  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  have  their  housing 
problem  to  compound  the  Navy's.  The 
News  and  Views  of  the  Greater  New  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (April  4.  1960)  states. 
"A  report  from  the  State  labor  department 
shoas  that  one  out  of  four  persons  working 
In  New  London  is  from  outside  the  New 
Loudon  labor  market  area. 

A  total  of  7,500  ouUlde  residents  com- 
mute to  Jobs  In  the  New  London  area  from 
80  towns  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Three  thousaiid  and  ten  of  these  come  from 
Norwich  area  (o%er  15  miles)  and  3.350 
from  the  Westerly,  R  I ,  area  (over  20  miles) . 


Based  on  the  March  1960  survey,  the  Navy 
submitted  a  request  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  800  Capehart  units.  This  was 
done  after  a  meeting  with  the  local  real 
estate  and  civic  officials  whereby  resolutions 
to  support  the  Tfa^-y  request  were  made. 
The  civic  group  was  requested  to  assist  In 
providing  an  additional  768  luilts  to  fall 
within  the  enlisted  rental  allowance 

The  New  London  area  needs  the  200 
Capehart  units  to  be  Included  In  the  fiscal 
year  1961  execution  list  and  the  remaining 
600  units  of  the  800  originally  programed  to 
be  reinstated  In  the  fiftcal  year  19C2  project. 
Of  the  800  originally  programed  for  fiscal 
year  19*2 ,  300  units  are  slated  as  replace- 
ment of  the  300  low-cost  rental  units  of 
Conning  Towers  (a  World  War  n  tempo- 
rary OoA-emment  honslng  development  still 


maintained  by  the  Navy).  Experience  dic- 
tates that  these  300  units  should  not  be  <ie- 
niolished  until  the  need  for  their  use  h;i£ 
subsided  and  the  Capehart  unlu  are  com- 
pleted. 

Military  personnel  assigned  to  units  in  Netc 

London    area 
From  DD854  as  of  April  1960: 
On  board: 

Officer 1021 

E4  and  above  enlisted 3724 

Below  E4  enlisted 3232 


Total 

One  year  projected: 
Officer 

E4  bnd  above  enlisted. 
Below  E4  enlisted 


7977 

1077 
4415 
3194 


Total 

Two  years  projected: 
Officer 

E4  and  above  enlisted. 
Below  E4  enlisted 


8686 

1225 
4978 
3201 


Total--- - 

Current  as  of  February  15.  1961 : 
On  board: 

Officer 

E4  and  above  enlisted 

Below  E4  enlisted 


9404 


1102 
4564 
3362 


Total 

One  year  projected: 
Oflicer 

E>4  and  above  enlisted. 
Below  E4  enlisted 


9028 

1150 
5043 
3580 


Total 

Two  years  projected: 

Officer  .-- 

E4  and  above  enlisted. 
Below  E4  enlisted 


9773 

1235 
5578 
3252 


Total-- 10.065 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ask  this  because  that  ad- 
ditional memorandum,  while  it  was  pre- 
pared for  Capeliart  housing,  nevertheless 
outlines  even  more  clearly  than  the  pre- 
vious one  the  crying  need  for  these  addi- 
tional units  at  New  London.  Conn. 

Without  wishing  to  prolong  the  de- 
bate, and  in  conclusion.  I  say  that  this 
is  a  very  pressing  situation.  I  have 
great  reluctance  in  asking  to  increase 
the  authorization  bill  by  $10  million, 
because  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
eral objective  of  the  committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  in  delaying  the  Cape- 
hart program  for  a  while,  until  we  can 
see  whether  we  can  get  it  back  on  the 
track  and  cut  out  some  of  the  non- 
sense connected  with  the  costly  pro- 
cedures of  the  kind  we  experienced  in 
California.  I  am  in  general  sympathy 
with  that  endeavor.  I  do  not  like  to 
Increase  the  authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  face  of  a  budget  which 
is  already  in  prospective  deficit  by  about 
$4  billion  next  fiscal  year,  on  top  of  a 
billion  dollar  deficit  this  year.  There- 
fore, I  say  I  am  doing  this  with  itIuc- 
tance.  I  would  not  do  it  unless  I  very 
greatly  feared  the  effect  this  cutback 
will  have  on  the  whole  submarine  pro- 
gram and  the  training  of  the  men 

After  all,  the  families  of  these  men 
must  have  hou.sing  on  the  station.  The 
situation,  at  the  rate  the  men  are  com- 
ing in  and  are  expected  to  come  in  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  ahead,  will 
be  intolerable,  unless  we  get  approx- 
imately the  amount  of  housing  that  is 
contained  in  the  House  bill  I  beg  my 
great  leader  and  my  good  friend  the 
Senator    from    G<H>rgia    to    accept    the 
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amendment.  I  throw  myself  on  his 
mercy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  mercy,  so  much  as  it  is  a  auestion  of 
justice.  There  is  a  great  need  in  New 
London  for  additional  housing.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  additional  housing 
at  a  number  of  other  stations  In  some 
cases  it  is  just  as  great  as  at  New  Lon- 
don. New  London  has  fared  pretty  well. 
Of  a  total  of  1,500  housing  units  in  the 
bill.  New  London  gets  200.  In  addition, 
there  are  500  units  in  the  bill  which  can 
be  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  If  the  need  is 
greater  in  New  London  than  anywhere 
else,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  allo- 
cate some  additional  housing  units  there. 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  justified  in 
appropriating  $13  million  for  military 
housing  at  New  London.  Conn  .  when  we 
weigh  those  needs  against  the  needs  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  would  like  to 
be  helpful  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  is  a  very  hard 
working  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  I  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  accepting  the  amendment  which 
he  offers.  I  will  have  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  sorry  to  get  that 
message  from  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
His  experience  in  these  matters,  of 
course,  is  vast,  and  we  all  respect  him 
for  it.  I  have  the  strong  feeling  that 
this  is  a  very  unusual  situation.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Senator  would  be  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference, 
where  I  am  sure  he  would  find  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  very  sympathetic  to- 
ward It. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Hou.se  bill  con- 
tains 800  units  for  New  London.  The 
subject  will  be  in  conference,  and  I  am 
sure  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  will  bear  in  mind  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  accepting  an  amendment 
of  this  size. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
those  assurances. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  propose,  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
restore  the  Capehart  housing,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  which  will  in- 
clude an  800 -unit  authorization  for  the 
submarine  base  at  New  London,  Conn. 
It  will  restore  the  pattern  of  housing 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1935.  and 
which  originated  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart  I .  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
tnat  information.  It  give  me  no  com- 
fort, however,  because  I  feel  that  the 
committee  has  probably  acted  wisely  in 
deferring  the  Capehart  housing  program 
until  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  some  of 
our  problems  which  have  developed  in 
connection  with  it.  So  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator  only  poses  a  dilemma  for  me, 
rather  than  giving  me  any  comfort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  68, 
line  10,  in  the  committee  amendment,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  ■$3,300,000."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  $13,300,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  frc«n  Con- 
necticut to  the  committee  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was    rejected. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell I  about  the  Airmunitions  Surveil- 
lance Facility  at  Hill  Air  Force  Range 
in  Utah.  Authorization  for  this  facility 
was  included  in  the  bill  by  the  House 
but  taken  out  by  the  Senate  committee, 
I  hope  I  am  correct  in  understanding 
that  the  Senate  committee  will  be  willin;^' 
to  consider  again  its  position  when  it 
meets  with  the  House  on  this  matter  in 
conference. 

The  facilities  requested  for  the  Hill  Air 
Force  Range  will  enable  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  to  continue  its  air- 
munitions  surveillance  program  on  the 
larger  and  newer  solid  propellant  rocket 
engines.  The  program  includes  environ- 
mental simulation,  radiographic,  ultra- 
sonic, pressure  leakage,  laboratory  anal- 
ysis, and  ultimate  destruct  testing  of 
solid  propellants.  The  proc>osal  does 
not  establish  a  new  test  center  and  does 
not  duplicate  existing  facilities. 

The  objectives  of  the  surveillance 
program  are  totally  at  variance  with  re- 
search and  development  testing  proce 
dures.  The  difference  in  test  objectives 
dictates  the  need  for  different  equipment 
and  personnel  of  different  skills.  Sur- 
veillance testing  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  proper  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  function.  It  is  further  recog- 
nized that  this  project  is  better  related 
to  Hill  Air  Force  Base  becau.se  of  r>er- 
sonnel,  equipment,  and  function. 

The  need  for  this  facility  is  dictated 
by  safety  criteria.  Engines  in  excess  of 
50  pounds  can  no  longer  be  destruct 
tested  on  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Weapon 
systems  affected  are  Minuteman.  Sky- 
bolt.  Bomarc  B.  Bull  Pup,  Hound  Dog. 
Genie,  and  Falcon. 

The  economic  benefits  of  the  surveil- 
lance program  over  the  past  5  years  are 
significant.  The  program  has  already 
saved  the  taxpayers  over  140  million 
dollars  by  extending  the  shelf  life  of  pro- 
pellant engines.  It  is  expected  that  even 
greater  savings  will  accrue  on  the  larger 
and  more  costly  solid  propellant  engines. 
As  an  example,  if  the  shelf  life  of  the 
Minuteman  can  be  extended  as  little  as  2 
months,  the  cost  of  the  Hill  Air  Force 
Range  will  be  more  than  paid  for. 

Immediate  approval  of  this  project  is 
required  if  the  Air  Force  is  to  continue 
to  assure  the  performance,  reliability, 
and  serviceability  of  Air  Force  explo- 
sives and  solid  propellants.  Without 
this  facility,  the  Air  Force  has  no 
capability  to  evaluate  the  products  of 
industry  nor  a  yardstick  against  which 
it  can  measure  the  status  of  solid  propel- 
lant weapon  systems  on  these  larger  and 
newer  weapon  sy.stems. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  consider  this 
subject  in  conference.     I  shall  not  pro- 


pose an  amendment  at  this  time,  but 
merely  wish  to  make  this  request  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  had  discussed  the 
perplexing  question  the  committee  had 
before  it.  whether  we  were  justified  in 
proceeding  to  establish  this  very  large 
research  center  at  Hill  Air  Force  Range 
in  Utah.  If  it  is  to  be  e.stablished,  that 
is  the  proper  place  for  it.  It  undoubt- 
edly has  all  the  natural  advantages  one 
could  ask  for  in  connection  with  re- 
search in  this  typ>e  of  development  work 
on  missiles.  The  committee  decided,  m 
view  of  such  a  large  anticipated  expendi- 
ture, because  the  first  appropriation  is 
only  a  small  part  of  it — It  will  cost  vast 
sums  of  money  to  complete  the  project 
once  it  is  inaugurated — that  we  would 
like  to  take  another  look  at  it.  That 
feeling  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  Air  Mate- 
rial Command  and  ARDC  has  shifted 
these  agencies  around. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  work  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  was  under  one  agency  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  that  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Range  was  under  another  agency.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct,  that  under  the  new 
organizational  structure,  the  work  at 
the.se  two  facilities  would  come  under 
the  same  command. 

That  led  the  committee  to  indulge  the 
hope,  which  more  often  than  not  proved 
futile  in  the  end,  that  a  system  might 
be  devised  to  save  large  sums  of  money 
by  doing  both  jobs  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  However,  the  Air  Force  says  that 
is  not  practicable.  We  shall  have  to 
give  further  consideration  to  the  whole 
subject  in  conference,  to  determine 
whether  it  is  wLse  to  carry  this  work  over 
for  1  year. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
the  conferees  appreciate  receiving  this 
information  and  will  consider  It  during 
the  course  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
other  body, 

Mr,  MOSS,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
desk  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it 
be  printed  without  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  67.  between  lines  21  and  23  in 
the  committee  amendment  It  is  propoaed 
to   Insert   the   following: 

•'Sec,  107,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  (69  Stat  646).  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to 
construct  family  housing  for  occupancy  as 
public  quarters   at   the  following  locatlous: 
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"Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  250   units. 
"Port  Bennlng.  Georgia.  500  units 
"Port   Stewart,   Georgia,    160   units 
"Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  200  units. 
"Camp    Irwin,   California.   240  units 
"Port  Meyer,   Virginia,  525   units. 
"Rocky    Mountain    Arsenal,    Colorado,    40 

units, 
"Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  34  units. 
"Sharpe     General     Depot,     California.     60 

units. 

"outside    the    UNrTED    STATES 

"Canal  Zone,  Atlantic  side.  200  units. 
"Canal  Zone,  Pacific  side,  500  units." 


On  page  75,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  206.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  (69  Stat.  646),  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to 
construct  family  housing  for  occupancy  as 
public  quarters  at  the  following  locations: 

"Naval  Base,  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
500  units. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California, 
500  units. 

"Naval  Facility,  Fort  Miles.  Lewes,  E>ela- 
ware,  30  unlU. 

"Naval  Station.  Mayport,  Florida.  500 
units. 

"Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. 800  units. 

"Naval  Base.  Norfolk.  Virginia.  800  units, 

"Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme,   California.   400  units, 

"Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine.  30  units," 

On  page  88,  between  lines  14  and  15,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  307.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  rv  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  (09  Stat  646),  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized 
to  construct  family  housing  for  occupancy 
as  public  quarters  at  the  following  loca- 
tions: 

"Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado.  135  units. 

"Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  300 
units, 

"Lawrence  G,  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base, 
Massachusetts.  200  units, 

"Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah.  380  units," 

On  page  88,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  24,  and  Insert  In 
lieu    thereof   the    following: 

"Sec.  401.  Section  803  (a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the   last   proviso  and  Inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'And  provided 
further.  That  no  more  mortgages  shall  be 
Insured  under  this  title  after  October  I.  1962, 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure 
before  such  date,  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
seven  thousand  family  housing  units  shall 
be  contracted  for  after  June  30.  1959.  pur- 
suant to  any  mortgage  insured  under  sec- 
tion 803  of  this  title  after  such  date.'  " 

On  page  89.  line  22.  strike  out  "ni,  and 
IV"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  III". 

On  page  90.  strike  out  line  11. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  House  pro- 
visions on  Capehart  housing.  These 
provisions  are  summarized  in  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

1.  New  Capehart  housing: 

The  committee  Increased  the  number  of 
authorized  new  Capehart  housing  units 
which  could  be  Initiated  by  the  departments 
from  the  2,025  units  requested  in  H,R.  2743 
to  a  total  of  7.074  new  units. 

This  change  was  initiated  by  the  commit- 
tee after  It  had  learned  that  the  individual 
service  departments  had  originally  requested 
more  than  22,000  additional  Capehart  units 
for  inclusion  in  this  bill.  Tills  figure  w£is 
then  drastically  reduced  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  7,074  units.  However,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Bvidgel.  for  reasons  not  evi- 
dent to  the  committee,  required  a  further 
reduction  to  2,025  units. 

Department  of  Defense  and  various  serv- 
ice witnesses  all  testified  that  the  7.074  fig- 
ure represented  the  absolute  minimum  num- 
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V>er  of  new  Capehart  units  that  would  be 
required  to  meet  new  high-priority  housing 
needs. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  In  view  of 
the  great  deficiency  in  military  housing  as- 
sets, the  committee  unanimously  approved 
the  higher  authorization  for  Capehart  hous- 
ing, 

2,  Ceiling  on  Cap>ehart  units: 

The  committee  increased  the  celling  on 
the  total  number  of  Capehart  units  that 
could  be  built  by  the  departments  from  the 
present  ceiling  of  25,000  to  a  new  ceiling  of 
37.000, 

The  departments  pointed  out  that  under 
the  present  ceiling  contained  in  the  last 
proviso  of  section  803(a)  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1955  (69  Stat.  635),  as  amended,  the 
services  are  prohibited  from  contracting  for 
more  than  25,000  units  after  June  30,  1959. 
However,  Congress  has,  to  date,  authorized 
the  construction  of  35.061  units  sxibsequent 
to  June  30.  1959,  The  net  result,  therefore, 
IS  an  inability  of  the  departments  to  execute 
the  total  program  actually  authorized.  To 
date  5,160  units  have  been  deferred  because 
of  this  celling.  Therefore,  the  committee 
agreed  to  raise  the  ceiling  a  total  of  12,000 
units  to  accommodate  the  5.160  deferred 
units  previously  authorized  and  also  to  ac- 
commodate the  7.074  additional  new  uniU 
contained  in  this  bill. 

(3)    Capehart  authority  continued: 

The  committee,  extended,  as  originally 
requested  by  the  departments,  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1962,  the  termination  date  for  the 
Capehart  program  as  contained  In  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended.  The  pres- 
ent termination  date  is  October  l.  1961 
The  committee  supports  a  continuation  of 
the  Capehart  program  since  it  has  proven 
to  be  an  excellent  mechanism  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  housing  for  military  families. 


Table  5. — Family  housing 

June  30,  1900 

Total 

lune  30,  1961 

June  30,  1962 

• 

Total 

U  ait«'d 
States 

Overseas 

I'nited 
States 

Overseas 

Total 

United 
SUtes 

Overseas 

Rirtiniate<1  U>t«l  rt<inlr4»nef<ti> ' 

SM.773 
M3,638 

735,748 
519,657 

I9.S.024 
123.961 

920,937 
UA,9iK> 

400.950 

765. 96S 
522.958 

154.972 
121.968 

871,954 
635,085 

765,965 
520.264 

105.  g«9 
114  821 

TutalaascUi 

MIHtAry  owned  or  controlled,  total 

415. 0) 

311.616 

103.804 

306,327 

101.623 

407,  UD 

305, 6SS 

101.687 

In  lielng  or  under  construction,  tutal... 

Adc<iuat«  bousing,  total 

(385,  425) 
313.864 

(284.324) 
221.578 

(101.101) 
92.286 

(396.088) 
332,458 

(296,096) 
240.  .104 

(99,993) 
91,954 

(400.937) 
341,824 

(300.790) 
249, 374 

(100.147) 
92,450 

Public  quarters  • 

125, 576 

62.409 
19,954 
89,266 

Kueo 

9.298 
6.771 

48.8SB 

fil.4U 
ID.  643 
86.990 

72,717 

995 
311 
2,276 
5.590 
9. 298 
1,099 

122.536 

69.  .%4 

12.437 

106.018 

.\620 

9.982 

6,361 

50,699 

68,272 

12.363 

103,492 

71.897 

1,232 
74 
2.526 
.V620 
9.982 
623 

123,095 

72.916 

8,632 

115.091 

5,620 

10.100 

6.361 

50,829 

71,684 

8,558 

112,565 

72.366 

Wherry: 
.Military  ac<{uire<l  and  operated  ' 

1,232 

rrivate  y  operated 

74 

rajK-hart  Act 

Uental  fiuarantes        .     . .  ...  .. 

2,826 
6,630 

Surj'lus  Commodity 

10.100 

Otlier  (leskood) 

4.672 

^738 

5,738 

623 

Substandard  bousinir,  total 

71,961 

62.746 

8,815 

63.631 

55,592 

8,039 

M.11S 

51. 416 

7.«97 

I'ublir  uuartcrs 

15,665 
.55, 906 

12.443 

3.212 
5.603 

14.563 
49,068 

11,401 
44,191 

3.162 

4.877 

13.705 
45,408 

10.685 
40.731 

3.020 

Other  (Lanham  Act,  title  in,  trailers,  etc.) 

4.677 

Kiindp<l  or  programed  but  not  under  oonstruction,  total  *. 
Tubllc  qu.'jrters  »..,.. . 

(29.905) 

2,055 

26,033 

30 

811 

1,066 

443 

2.^,783 

(Z703) 

1.612 

•250 

30 

611 

(13.861) 

1.439 

12.195 

(12.2M) 

36 

12,  IW 

(1.630) 
1,403 

(6.383) 
1,761 
4.622 

(4,843) 
221 
4.822 

(1.540) 
1.540 

Hpnt.i)  piinrATitjw 

227 

227 

Other  (leased) """""."""""I".. I 

1.066 

— . 

Available  from  commimity  sources  (adequate  housing) 

238.218 

208,041 

20,177 

2S4.976 

214,631 

20,345 

227,765 

214.631 

13,134 

Estimated  net  requiremenL«: 
ruiizing  substandard  iKiusinic.          ..    

287,134 
358,095 

216.091 

278,837 

71.043 

79,858 

276,011 
339,642 

243,007 
298,599 

33.004 

41,043 

2)6,869 
295,982 

245.701 

297,117 

-8,832 

Including  replacement  of  substandard  bousing 

-1,135 

'  Kequirements  for  military  personnel  w  ho  receive  quarters  allowance  under  perma- 
iH'nt  lesisUitlon  (officers  and  cnlisied  men  In  grade  E-7,  E-6,  and  T.-h.  and  in  E-4  with 
7<ir  more  yciirs  of  service)  and  key  civilian.'!.  Does  not  Include  attach**,  rotational  and 
student  personnel,  etc.  Requirements  for  1961  and  1962  reflect  reduction  due  to  new 
oversea  "dei)en(lents"  policy  calculated  on  the  l^asls  of  all  exceptions  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  through  Jan,  25, 1961. 

'  Substandard  quarters  In  process  of  rehabilitation  under  Public  Law  86-241,  sec. 
407,  are  reported  under  this  category. 


»  Dat.T  reflects  elimination  of  unit,-:  through  conversion  (for  example,  consolidation 
of  2  single  lieiiroom  units  into  a  multiple  bedroom  unit). 

•  Data  shown  for  June  3t),  1902,  are  based  uuon  a  preliminary  review  by  DSD  of 
proposed  service  programs  and  are  subject  to  cliange. 

•Substaniard  units  programed  for  rehabilitation  under  Public  Law  85-241,  sec. 
407,  are  reported  under  this  category. 

'  Includes  4,467  units  »  hlcli  may  not  l)e  built  l»ecau9e  of  tlie  last  proviso  of  sec. 
803(a)  of  the  .National  Housing  Act  as  amended. 

NoTB.— Vnlted  States  Includes  tlie  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia. 
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HJt.  5000  contains  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  7,074  Capehart  housing  units 
for  military  families.  The  committee  on 
armed  services  la  of  the  opinion  that  these 
additional  authorizations  for  Capvehart  hous- 
ing represent  only  a  relatively  modest  In- 
crement of  the  total  of  new  housing  required 
by  the  military  departments. 

The  table  below  reflects  the  total  housing 
assets  of  the  military  departments  as  con- 
trasted to  estimated  total  requirements  be- 
ginning June  30.  1960.  and  ending  June  30, 
1962.  An  inspection  of  these  figures  reveals 
that  more  than  63.000  of  the  housing  units 
presently  occupied  by  our  military  families 
are  substandard  and  do  not  qualify  as 
"adequate  public  quarters." 

I*  is  apparent  to  the  committee  that  no 
significant  reduction  in  the  ntimber  of  "sub- 
standard housing  units"  will  be  achieved 
until  "adequate  public  quarters"  are  made 
available  in  sufflclent  quantity  to  replace 
such  substandard  units.  Consequently,  the 
committee  accepted  the  minimum  recom- 
mendation of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  authorized  the  7,074 
units  determined  by  the  Department  as  es- 
sential to  meet  the  high  priority  housing 
requirements  of  the  individual  services. 

A  REVIIW  or  THE  SOTJacSS  OF  HOUSING  niEVl- 
OUSLY  MAD£  AVAU.^BLE  TO  THE  MILITARY 
DEPARTMENTS 

A.  Appropriated  funds  construction: 
There    was    little    construction    of    family 

housing  of  any  sort  in  the  period  Immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II.  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Nation's  long- 
range  military  plans,  partly  because  of  the 
existence  of  large  numbers  of  temporary 
World  War  II  housing  assets.  Most  of  the 
funds  which  Congress  did  appropriate  In  this 
period  were  used  to  convert  the.se  temporary 
rental  units  into  adequnte  public  quarters. 
In  1947.  for  example.  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  8,825  units  for  the  Army,  but  all 
were  either  shell  type  structiu-es  or  conver- 
sions. In  1948  the  Army  received  no  housing 
appropriation  at  all. 

The  passage  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
housing  bill  in  1954  marked  the  beginning  of 
an  appropriated  fund  housing  program  of 
major  significance.  This  legislation  author- 
ized 11,967  family  units  in  fiscal  year  1955. 
but  appropriations  were  made  for  only  40 
percent  of  the  authorization.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  appropriations  were  granted  for 
most  of  the  unfunded  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1955  program  as  well  as  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  authorisation  of  16.582  units,  but 
construction  continued  to  fall  short  of  au- 
thorizations while  projects  were  reviewed  to 
see  if  they  could  more  suitably  be  developed 
under  the  newly  authorized  title  VIII  (Cape- 
hart)  program  In  1956  an  additional  3.790 
units  were  authorized  in  Public  Law  84-968, 
making  a  total  of  32.339  for  fiscal  years  1955, 
1956.  and  1957.  Of  these  and  subsequent  au- 
thorizations only  about  18.000  units  were 
actually  funded   and  built. 

Appropriated  fund  housing,  although  less 
significant  quantitatively  than  the  Wherry 
or  Capehart  programs,  has  been  important  to 
the  Defense  Department's  comprehensive 
plan  for  reducing  the  military  housing  defi- 
cit. It  has  proved  a  flexible  soiu-ce  of  new 
construction  both  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas,  wherever  any  of  the  other  special 
programs  is  impracticable.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  it  has  met  the  need  for 
small  projects  (less  than  20  units),  where 
it  is  felt  that  a  new  Capehart  project  would 
not  be  feasible.  It  Is  useful  in  a  few  high- 
cost  areas  or  in  projects  for  senior  ofBcers. 

B.  The  Wherry  program; 

As  noted  above,  between  1948  and  1954 
there  was  a  gap  in  appropriated  funds  hous- 
ing programs,  which  was  largely  flUed  by 
our  first  major  privately  financed  program. 
This  was  the  so-called  Wherry  program,  au- 


thorized by  Public  Law  81-211,  enacted  Au- 
gust 8.  Id40.  This  act  added  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  a  new  tiUe.  "Title  VIH — Mil- 
itary Housing  Insurance,  '  created  a  "military 
housing  Insurance  fund,"  auUiorieed  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  mortgages  on  military 
family  housing  projects,  and  enlarged  the 
then  existing  authority  of  the  military  de- 
partments to  lease  land  for  such  projects 
and  to  sell  utility  services  to  the  project 
developers. 

Wherry  projects  for  the  most  part  were 
built  on  Government-owned  land  located 
on  or  near  the  various  lusta nations,  and  out- 
leased  to  the  developer  or  sponsor  for  a  pe- 
riod of  50  years  (in  some  early  cases  75 
years).  The  sponsor  undertook  to  organize 
the  mortgagor  corporation  which  actually 
he'.d  the  lease,  and  to  finance,  build,  main- 
tain, and  operate  the  completed  units,  which 
were  made  available  on  a  rental  basis  to 
tenants  designated  by  the  local  base  com- 
mander. Military  tenants  retained  their 
basic  allowance  for  quarters.  Normally,  the 
units  were  rented  unfurnished.  Wherry 
mortgages  were  generally  limited  to  W.IOO 
per  unit,  based  on  90  percent  of  an  estimated 
replacement  cost  of  $9,000  per  unit. 

Altogether  the  Wherry  program  was  suc- 
cessful in  producing  a  substantial  number 
of  relatively  low  cost,  but  reasonably  ade- 
quate units  to  meet  an  acute  shortage  A 
total  of  268  projecte  were  built  for  the  three 
millt.'iry  departments,  comprising  a  total  of 
83.742  units. 

C.  The  Capjehart  program: 

By  1955  the  Wherry  construction  program 
came  to  a  halt.  This  resulted  from  Increased 
construction  costs,  and  from  legislative  en- 
actments which  made  it  impossible  for  pro- 
spective Wherry  sponsors  to  mortgage  out — 
that  Ls  to  acquire  a  10  percent  equity  Inter- 
est In  projects  with  little  or  no  cash  in- 
vestment Since  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
the  volume  of  appropriated  funds  housing 
which  could  be  actually  funded,  efforts  were 
made  to  devise  a  new  privately  financed  pro- 
gram without  certain  of  the  Wherry  defects. 
fcpecifically.  the  departments  sought  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  mortgages  would  cover 
all  construction  costs,  and  ownership  of  the 
completed  projects  would  vest  in  the  military 
departments. 

Title  I'V  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  (Public  Law  84-345.  approved  Aug. 
11,  1953)  authorized  the  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  under  an  amended  title 
VIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  so- 
called  Capehart  program.  The  statute  con- 
templated that  housing  projects  be  con- 
structed on  Government-owned  property, 
pursuant  to  competitive  bidding  by  private 
contractors,  and  financed  by  the  proceeds  of 
100-percent  mortgages  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

Under  the  Capehart  program  the  winning 
bidder  forms  a  mortgagor  corporation  which 
takes  the  land  under  a  50-year  lease,  and  is 
the  "owner"  of  the  leasehold  and  improve- 
ments thereon.  Upon  completion  of  con- 
struction and  receipt  by  the  builder  of  his 
final  payment,  the  capital  stock  of  the  mort- 
gagor corporation  is  delivered  to  the  spon- 
soring military  department,  which  thereupon 
undertakes  the  maintenance  and  operation 


of  the  housing,  and  the  amortization  of  the 
mortgage  over  a  25-year  term.  Capehart 
units  are  public  quarters,  occupied  on  the 
basis  a(  forfeiture  of  qu&rt«rB  allowances, 
which  are  n.sed  to  pay  the  principal  and 
interest  on  Uie  Capehart  oujrtgages.  The 
mnrtgages  may  not  exceed  an  average  of 
$18,500  per  unit.  Appropriated  funds  (not  to 
exceed  tl.SOO  per  unit)  mra  autborljwd  to  be 
spent  for  site  acquisition,  rough  site  Improve- 
menu.  and  offslte  utilities. 

Of  the  98,700  Capehart  units  completed  or 
under  contract  on  December  31.  l9fS0,  the 
average  mortgage  was  $15,850  and  the  average 
appropriated  funds  expenditure  was  $850,  fur 
a  total  average  unit  cost  of  $16  700.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  recognized  that  the 
Interest  charges  under  the  Capehart  program 
were  somewhat  higher  than  the  cost  of  long- 
term  direct  Treasury  borrowing,  but  as  pre- 
viously noted,  it  has  felt  that  the  size  of  the 
housing  program,  together  with  competition 
with  priority  military  Items  for  available 
funds,  has  precluded  a  large-scale  use  of 
direct  appropriations  for  military  family 
housing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CONSTmUCTION    DELAYS    AT    C.\PCHAXT    HOUSIMO 
PROJECTS 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  I960,  work 
suipped  on  seven  Capehart  projects  which 
were  being  constructed,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, by  the  same  organization. 

The  projects  affected  were  the  following: 

Units 

Army:  Fort  Bllsa.  Tex 410 

Navy:    Camp  Lejeune.  N.C 800 

Air  Force: 

Beale  Air  Force  Base  No.  1,  Calif 870 

Beale  Air  Force  Base  No   2,  Calif 400 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  8.  Dak 220 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  No.   1. 

N.  Dak 744 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  No.  2. 

N.  Dak 304 


Total    (all   projects)-.. 3,448 

The  work  stoppage  occurred  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  between  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  various  subcontractors  and  ma- 
terial suppliers  over  the  amount  of  claims 
remaining  to  be  paid. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  contract  documents  and  procedures,  the 
military  departments  were  not  In  a  position 
to  take  direct  action  to  cause  a  resumption 
of  work  on  the  projects.  Consequently,  the 
departments  were  necessarily  required  to  ob- 
serve the  legal  procedures  involved  in  situa- 
tions In  which  a  builder  of  a  PHA  Insured 
project  has  defaulted  on  his  contract  on 
Goverrmient   property. 

Representatives  of  all  parties  In  Interest 
have  met  frequently  since  the  beginning  of 
the  work  stoppage  and  it  now  appears  that 
effective  final  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  immediately  resume  work  on  these 
projects. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  advised  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  on  Fri- 
day, February  24.  1961.  authority  to  enter 
into  completion  contracts  for  the  seven  proj- 
ects was  given  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
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In  the  meantime.  Defense  and  FHA  are 
continuing  their  efforts  to  develop  changes 
in  the  Capehart  procedures  which  will  enable 
both  agencies  to  act  promptly  in  event  of 
future  defaults  on  Capehart  projects. 
Changes  now  under  consideration  would  en- 
able FHA  to  take  control  much  sooner  fol- 
lowing default  so  as  to  arrange  for  a  resump- 
tion of  work 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  advised 
that  it  is  now  anticipated  that  the  period 
of  work  stoppage,  should  cases  of  this  type 
reoccur,  can  be  reduced  from  9  months  (as 
In  the  current  cases)  to  6  or  8  weeks. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  action  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices is  summarized  in  its  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  summary  be 
printed  at  this  p)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Family  HotrsiNO 

This  year,  in  lieu  of  authorizing  so-called 
Capehart  housing  units  requested  in  the 
bill,  the  committee  has  approved  2.000  unite 
of  appropriated  fand  housing  at  an  average 
cost  of  $16,500  per  unit.  The  locations  for 
these  units  were  selected  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  are  identical  in  number 
and  location  to  the  Capehart  units  pro- 
posed in  the  bin  as  originally  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  with  one  exception.  This 
exception  is  the  525  units  proposed  for  Fort 


Myer.  Va  .  which  has  been  dealt  with  earlier 
in  this  report.  These  2,000  units  consist  of 
1.500  at  specific  locations  and  500  at  loca- 
tions to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  requested  to  advise  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  within  30 
days  after  such  allocations  are  m:ide  as  to 
the  service  and  the  location. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have  tried 
several  approaches  to  meet  the  housing  re- 
quirements of  the  military.  None  of  these, 
in  the  final  analysis,  have  proved  adequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  Both 
Wherry  and  Capehart  housing  have  been 
costly  programs,  although  admittedly  they 
have  served  a  purpose.  The  committee  l>e- 
lieved  that  the  time  had  come  whtn  serious 
consideration  had  to  be  given  to  abandoning 
the  present  approach  and  steps  taken  to 
meet  this  problem  through  the  regular  an- 
nual authorization  and  appropriation  proc- 
ess. The  committee  is  convinced  that  this 
method  of  providing  necessary  housing  will 
be  more  economical  and  satisfactory  and  will 
save  the  Government  substantial  sums  in 
the  long  run.  No  housing  prograin  can  be 
successful,  however,  unless  carefully  thought 
out  ground  rules  are  promulgated  by  the 
Defense  Establishment  and  realistic  ap- 
praisals are  made  of  communit>  support 
before  approval  Is  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  military  housing  units. 

The  units  approved  by  the  committee  are 
as  follows: 


Department 


Army. 
Nsvy. 


Air  Force, 
rule  IV.. 


Total. 


Ix)cation 


Camp  Irwin.  Calif 

Naval  Base.  Charleston,  S.C 

Naval  Air  .'^t 31  ion.  I>rmoorp.  Calif. 

Naval  Facility.  Kort  Miles.  Lev.os,  Del 

.Vaval  Station,  .Niayport.  Fla 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Conn 

Naval  Construction  Hattalion  Center.  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

Naval  Se«irity  Oroup  Aciivlly,  Winter  Harbor.  Maine 

Hill  Air  Force  Baw.  itah 

Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 


Nunil^er 
of  units 


200 
200 

200 
30 
140 
200 
200 
30 
300 

soo 


2,000 


-Amount 


$3,300,000 
3.300,000 

3.300,000 

49.1.  ore 

2.310,000 
3.300,000 
3.300,000 
495,000 
4.950,000 
»,  250. 000 

33.000.000 


Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  committee  bill  will  prevent  the 
the  construction  of  houses  previously 
authori;ied  by  Congiess  because  it  con- 
tains a  construction  ceiling  lower  than 
past  authorizations.  Final  plans  are 
prepared  and  tliat  construction  is  ready 
to  proceed  at  several  locations.  The 
housing  units  involved  approach  6,000 
as  follows.  Army,  1,734  units,  located  as 
follows:  Fort  Bliss,  Tex..  494  units;  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash  ,  500  units:  Fort  Campbell. 
Ky..  400  units;  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  350  units. 
For  the  Navy.  2.384  units,  located  as  fol- 
lows: Alameda  Calif.,  900  units;  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.,  400  units;  Sugar 
Grove,  W.  Va.,  142  units;  Oceana,  Va., 
40  units;  Great  Lakes,  111.,  142  units; 
New  Iberia.  La  ,  178  units;  Point  Mugu. 
Calif.,  100  unites;  Monteiey.  Calif.,  100 
units;  Yuma,  Ariz.,  40  units;  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  250  units;  Twentynine  Palms, 
Calif.,  50  units.  For  the  Air  Force,  1.830 
units,  located  as  follows:  Oflfutt  Air 
Force  Base,  Nebr.,  500  units;  Truax 
Field,  Wis.,  280  units;  Kincheloe  Air 
Foice  Base.  Mich..  190  units;  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  200  units; 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont.,  260 
units;  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo..  200 
units;  Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base, 
Okla.,  100  imits;  Amarillo  Air  Force 
Base,  Tex.,  100  units.    These  units  were 


authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the  past 
2  years  and  cannot  proceed  to  construc- 
tion because  of  an  imposed  ceiling  and 
no  increased  ceiling  is  provided  in  this 
bill,  as  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion and  contained  in  the  Hou.se  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa anticipates,  as  of  the  moment, 
that  he  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment.  Not  a  sufBcient  num- 
ber of  Senators  is  present  at  this  time, 
because  of  the  press  of  other  duties,  to 
have  the  Senators  request  granted. 
However,  it  will  be  my  suggestion  that 
the  Senate  convene  tomorrow  at  11 
o'clock 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Presicent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  scheduled  a  meeting 
at  10:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  to 
mark  up  the  authorization  bill  for  mili- 
tai-y  procui-ement.  If  the  majority 
leader  could  arrange  to  have  the  Senate 
meet  at  12  o'clock  instead  of  11  o'clock, 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  trying  to  re- 
port bills  to  the  Senate.  The  bill  which 
we  are  marking  up  is  an  important  bill. 
It  involves  some  $12  billion  in  procure- 
ment of  missiles,  aircraft,  and  ships 
which  the  committee  is  authorizing  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twelve  o'clock  will 
be  perfectly  acceptable.  I  am  delighted 
to  reach  this  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  because  his  amendment 
will  be  the  pending  question. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12   O'CLOCK   NOON  TOMORROW 
Mr,    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  until 

12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     There  will  be  no 

votes  tonight. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION.   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  *H.R.  5000 »  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purc>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  wish  his 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  the  consideration  which  he 
always  shows  to  Senators. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  fine  bill  which  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  reported.  The  fact 
that  we  disagree  on  one  point,  namely, 
how  best  to  provide  military  housing, 
whether  through  direct  appropriations 
or  as  Capehart  housing,  is  a  question 
which  the  Senate  should  decide  in  its 
own  right,  rather  than  to  leave  ii  to  the 
conference.  Otherwise,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  performed  excellent  service 
in  repKJiting  this  fine  bill.  Moreover,  I 
appreciate  the  understanding  of  the 
committee  in  providing  for  the  vital 
needs  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  complimentary  words.  We  will 
let  the  Senate  pass  on  this  issue. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  continue  Cape- 
hart housing,  it  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  so. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  who  has  listened  to  the 
hearings  on  military  housing  authoriza- 
tions for  several  years,  I  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  I  do  not  recall  any  yea^- 
when  I  believe  more  complete  hearings 
have  been  held  than  in  this  year.  The 
989  pages  which  constitute  the  hear- 
ings portion  of  the  transcript  comprise 
only  a  F>ortion  of  the  total  record  which 
was  taken.  Many  projects  were  of  a 
classified  nature,  and  much  time  was  de- 
voted to  them. 

I  make  this  statement  with  the  intent 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  splendid  leader- 
ship given  by  the  two  ranking  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 
namely,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstalx]. 

The  hearinirs  can,  of  course,  speak  for 
themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
testimony  which  was  taken  concerning 
classified  items.  However,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  very  thorough  hearings  were 
conducted  in  all  respects.  At  least,  the 
hearings  were  complete  so  far  as  any  in- 
terest was  evidenced  on  any  particular 
project.  The  chairman  and  the  staff  co- 
operated in  the  presentation  of  ques- 
tions which  brought  out  facts  about 
many  projects  which  ordinarily  are  not 
brought  int-o  the  testimony  which  is  re- 
corded and  printed. 

I  desired  to  make  this  statement  be- 
cause of  my  belief  that  excellent  work 
was  done  by  the  two  ranking  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  com- 
plimentary statement.  It  is  not  mere 
mutual  back  slapping  when  I  say  I  con- 
sider that  'praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is 
praise  indeed."  No  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services  is  more  dili- 
gent in  following  through  a  line  of 
thought  which  he  believes  will  enlighten 
the  Senate  than  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Case]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield *> 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  expressing  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  I  also  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  saying  that  no  Senator 
is  more  conscientious  in  making  certain 
that  every  detail  of  so  comprehensive 
a  bill  as  this  is  worked  out  correctly. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1951 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  S.  1215  will 
be  brought  up  for  discussion  tomorrow. 
Because  I  shall  be  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow  on  ofiRclal  business,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  Senate  bill  1215 
tonight. 

The  bill  proposes  important  and  far- 
reaching  amendments  to  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 
known  as  the  Battle  Act. 

One  amendment  grants  authority  to 
the  President  to  extend  economic  and 
financial  aid  to  certain  Communist  coun- 
tries even  though  these  countries  export 
armaments  or  strategic  materials  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  to  USSR. -dominated  coun- 
tries. The  only  remaining  Commimi.st 
countries  to  which  the  President  still 
could  not  extend  aid  would  be  in  Soviet 
Union  and  Commimist-held  areas  of  the 
Far  East. 

Further.  S.  1215  permits  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  to  a  country  which 
does  not  effectively  cooperate  with  nor 
furnish  sufficient  information  to  the 
United  States  as  required  by  section  203 
of  existing  law  so  that  we  may  determine 
whether  that  nation  is  cooperating. 

Still  another  change  proposed  In  S. 
1215  would  allow  the  Administrator  of 


the  act,  instead  of  the  President,  to  con- 
tinue aid  to  a  recipient  country  even 
though  that  countiT  knowingly  permits 
shipjnent  of  items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  to  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries. The  only  restriction  imposed  is 
that  the  President  must  first  determine 
that  such  aid  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  Battle  Act  amendments 
were  requested  by  President  Kennedy, 
who,  while  serving  in  this  body,  spon- 
sored similar  amendments.  In  1958,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
adopted  the  Kennedy  amendment:  but 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  the  entire  Sen- 
ate, the  amendment  was  defeated,  43  to 
42. 

The  following  year,  1959,  the  Senate 
approved  these  Battle  Act  amendments 
by  a  vote  of  49  yeas  to  40  nays.  The 
Senate-passed  bill  lay  before  the  House 
for  a  year,  but  that  body  took  no  action 
on  it. 

Now,  for  the  third  time,  these  far- 
reaching  Battle  Act  amendments  are  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  comparative  new- 
comer like  myself  to  take  a  stand  con- 
trary to  that  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  that 
taken  by  the  chainnan  and  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in- 
cluding my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  who  co- 
sponsored  this  bill.  This  is  a  matter 
of  judgment  on  which  honest  men  dis- 
agree. Past  history  shows  the  Senate 
has  been  closely  divided  on  this  issue 
For  my  part,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  this  bill,  because  I  believe  that  any 
aid  given  to  any  Communist  country  can 
only  advance  the  Communist  drive  to- 
ward world  domination. 

By  definition,  all  Communists  are  the 
mortal  enemies  of  freemen.  Would  not 
it  be  wiser  to  confine  our  aid  to  our 
friends  and  aUies  who  are  resisting  com- 
munism? 

Since  1951.  Federal  law  very  wisely  has 
placed  an  embargo  on  U.S.  shipments  of 
arm.iments  and  strategic  materials  to 
any  nation  or  bloc  of  nations  threaten- 
ing America's  security.  On  the  embargo 
list  are  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  atomic  energy  materials 
petroleum,  transportation  materials,  and 
items  of  primary  strategic  significance 
used  in  the  production  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion.  and  implements  of  war. 

Tlie  Battle  Act  specifically  bars  US 
exports  of  these  Items  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  countries  under  its  domi- 
nation. It  also  prohibits  our  Govern- 
ment from  giving  military,  economic  or 
financial  aid  to  any  country  which  ships 
to  Communist  nations  any  item  m  the 
United  States  embargo  list. 

There  Is  one  loophole,  however.  The 
law  «ives  to  the  President  discretion  to 
continue  U.S.  aid  to  such  a  country,  pro- 
vided he  makes  a  finding  that  ce.s.sation 
of  aid  would  be  detrimental  to  America's 
security. 

At  present,  two  Communist  countries 
receive  U.S.  economic  aid:  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.  Because  our  Government 
does  not  regard  Communist  Yugoslavia 
as  'Soviet-dominated."  the  Battle  Act 
prohibitions  are  deemed  not  to  apply  to 
Yugoslavia, 
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Although  Communist  Poland  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  items  that  would 
di-squalify  her  by  the  Battle  Act  for  aid 
our  Government  has  extended  aid  to 
Poland  under  a  provLsion  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  which  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  Battle  Act.  There  is 
however,  a  ceiling  of  $30  million  ori 
mutual  security  funds  that  may  go  to 
Poland  under  this  provision. 

Under  still  another  US.  law.  Public 
Law  480,  Poland  has  been  pennitted  to 
use  Polish  currency  to  buy  American  sur- 
plus  farm  commodities.  Such  transac- 
tions are  regarded  as  .sales,  rather  than 
as  economic  assistance.  Therefore.  It  Is 
held  that  such  transactions  do  not  vio- 
late the  Battle  Act.  But  the  use  of  these 
Polish  currencies,  which  have  accumu- 
lated over  the  years,  is  restricted  by  the 
Battle  Act.  Senate  bill  1215,  as  requested 
by  President  Kennedy,  would  permit 
these  Polish  funds  to  he  used  for  projects 
in  Poland— a  form  of  assisUnce  now  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

The  Battle  Act  also  prevents  loans  to 
Poland  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  and  other  acts  which  make  US.  aid 
available  to  foreign  nations.  The  effect 
of  the  Battle  Act  changes  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  would  be  to  permit 
him  to  use  any  authority  under  any  U.S. 
economic  or  financial  aid  statute  to  dis- 
pense such  aid  to  Poland,  despite  ship- 
ment of  war  items  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  have  been  advised  that,  under  the 
language  of  S.  1215.  U.S.  economic  and 
financial  aid  could  legally  go  to  Czecho- 
slovakia—a Communist  country  now 
supplying  mihtary  equipment  to  Fidel 
Castro.  In  Cuba. 

In  the  past,  the  rationale  advanced 
for  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  and 
Communist  Poland  is  that  our  assistance 
would  encourage  so-called  national  com- 
munism in  those  countries.  Admittedly 
a  calculated  gamble,  assistance  has  been 
urged  in  the  hope  those  governments 
would  assert  independence  from  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  thereby  crack  the  solid  wall 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Experience  has  amply  demonsUated 
that  the  concept  of  national  commu- 
nism is  sheer  fiction.  As  long  ago  as 
1957.  both  the  Communist  Party  of  Po- 
land and  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugaslavia 
publicly  proclaimed  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  national  communism.  Their 
subsequent  actions  bear  out  their  denials. 
We  have  had  4  years  of  experience 
with  Communist  Poland  under  this 
theory. 

We  have  had  11  years  of  experience 
with  Communist  Yugoslavia  under  this 
theory. 

The  time  has  come  for  honest,  realistic 
appraisal  of  our  policies  which  peimit 
American  tax  dollars  to  go  to  the  Com- 
munist governments— which  by  defini- 
tion seek  to  topple  all  free  governments 
and  replace  them  with  Communist 
regimes. 

The  theory  has  been  tried— 11  years 
with  Yugoslavia  and  4  years  with  Po- 
land— and  has  been  proved  fallacious. 
It  has  not  worked. 

Since  the  Poznan  riots  of  1956,  the 
United  States  has  furnished  more  than 
$360  milhon  in  aid  to  Poland.  Yet  Mr. 
Gomulka  remains  a  faithful  servant  of 
Premier  Khrushchev,  and  his  regime  has 


steadily  retract.?d  most  of  the  conces- 
sions wrung  from  him  by  the  Polish 
rioters. 

Since  1956.  Communist  Poland  has 
consistently  voted  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  the  United  Nations.  Last  November, 
Poland  siened  the  Communi.st  Party 
manifesto,  after  the  big  conclave  in  Mos- 
cow, reaffirming  with  Communists  of  80 
other  countries  their  determination  to 
rule  the  world.  Where  is  the  evidence 
that  Poland  is  independent  of  Moscow? 
I  fail  to  find  it. 

Only  yesterdty  It  was  publicly  dis- 
closed that  Poland  has  loaned  $13  mil- 
lion— without  interest — to  Cuba,  as  part 
of  the  $245  million  in  aid  extended  to 
Fidel  Castro  by  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
photostatic  cop>  of  a  news  item  which 
appeared  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Post.  The  headline  of  the  article  is 
'Red -Bloc  Aid  to  Havana  Now  Totals 
$245  Million."  I'"Yom  reading  the  article, 
we  learn  that  $13  million  was  loaned  by 
Poland  to  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  7,  1961) 

Red-Bloc  Aid  to   Havana   Now  Tot.»ls  $245 

Million 

(By  George  Bryant) 

Havana — Cuba  haa  received  »245  mUllon 
in  loan*  from  Communist  lands  since  Fidel 
Castro  canae  to  power. 

That  flfrure  was  revealed  recently  by 
Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  Minister  of  Indus- 
trialization and  c<ne  of  the  brains  of  the 
revolution. 

Cuba,  he  said,  could  not  have  survived 
without  that  help. 

Speaking  at  an  Interview  with  100  news- 
men— mainly  from  Latin  America  and  the 
world's  leitwlng  press — he  listed  some  of  the 
contributions;  Russia,  $100  mllUon;  China, 
$70  mUllon;  Czechoslovakia.  $40  mUllon; 
Poland.  $13  million;  East  Germany,  $10  mil- 
lion. Hungary.  $7  million;  and  Bulgaria,  $5 
million. 

Other  points  miide  by  Guevara: 

Cuba  had  been  "forced  to  accept  and  even 
ask"  help  from  the  Communist  lands  by  the 
U.S  economic  blockade. 

The  recent  Invasion  was  "militarily  sound. 
In  any  such  future  action,  Cuban  troops  will 
take  no  prisoners. ' 

Guevara,  In  the  first  detailed  sUtement  of 
Communist-Cuba  relations,  said  Interest  on 
these  loans  was  mainly  2  percent.  China's 
loan  was  singular  In  that  no  Interest  was 
charged. 

Communist  nations,  he  added,  also  help  In 
other  ways.  Among  other  things,  Russia 
buys  sugar  and  tobacco,  sells  Cuba  oU  and  Is 
developing  nickel  and  copper  production 
here      China  assU;ts  with  technicians. 

Since  taking  power,  he  said,  the  revolu- 
tionary government  has  spent  $200  million 
on  agrlc\ilture.  $195  million  on  Industry  and 
$125  mUUon  on  the  tight  against  Illiteracy. 

"That  Is  very  gcod  work."  he  added,  "when 
you  consider  that  when  the  revolutionary 
government  took  p<^wer  the  national  bank 
had  reserves  of  only  $20  million  and  $70 
million  In  dlvlderds.  Its  debts  were  greater 
than  that  and  more  than  $50  million  had 
been  stolen  by  the  brother  of  a  former  presi- 
dent." 

Industries  In  tliis  country,  he  said,  are  82 
percent  natlonallied.  Banks  are  100  percent 
government -owned  and  the  land  50  percent. 
The    produce    of    the    other    50    percent    Is 
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bought  by  the  government  The  govern- 
ment has  a  monopoly  on  Imports. 

The  greatest  change  taking  place  now  is 
the  mass  moyement  of  farmers  to  coopera- 
tives, he  said.  There  Is,  however,  no  thought 
of  nationalizing  small  shofie  and  businesses 
until  "the  future." 

Guevara  said  the  counter-revolutionary 
Invasion  of  2  weeks  ago  was  militarily  sound. 
Not  many  people  would  be  needed  to  take 
Cuba,  he  said.  If  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try supported  them.  In  this  instance  they 
did  not  have  that  support. 

A^ked  about  guerrilla  movements  In  other 
Latin  American  countries,  the  author  of  a 
book  on  hit-and-run  fighting  said  he  had  no 
wish  to  Interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. But.  he  said,  moet  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  had  better  conditions  for 
guerrilla  warfare  than  Cuba,  which  Is  maUily 
flit,  with  only  three  small  mountain  ranges. 

The  social  conditions  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, he  said,  were  similar  to  those  in  Cuba 
before  the  revolution  and  guerrilla  bands 
might  operate.  However,  he  warned,  such 
guerrillas  would  need  patience,  and  above  all 
the  support  of  the  populace  before  they 
would  have  any  hope  of  success.  He  re- 
fused to  be  drawn  Into  discussions  on  any 
particular  country. 

He  said  he  believed  there  would  be  an- 
other attack  on  Cuba  but  not  a  direct  one 
by  the  tJnited  States  because  Cuba  had 
been  promised  help  by  Russia.  The  United 
States  "win  have  to  think  twice  laefore 
attacking  " 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  if  Poland 
can  lend  Communist  Cuba  $13  million, 
why  should  we  extend  aid  to  Poland? 
Does  it  make  sense  to  help  Poland,  so 
that  she  can  help  Cuba  build  herself  into 
a  strategic  CommunLst  beachhead 
against  us? 

Since  Marshal  Tito's  break  with  Stalin 
in  1948,  the  United  States  has  furnished 
nearly  $1'2  billion  in  economic  aid  and 
$700  million  in  military  aid  to  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia.  Yet  Tito  openly  sides 
with  America's  opix)nents  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  has  joined  in  Communist 
propaganda  attacks  on  U.S.  policy.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  Tito  parts  com- 
pany with  the  Soviet  bloc,  seldom  does 
he  join  the  free  world.  He  merely  selects 
another  plan  to  further  Communist 
goals. 

In  appraising  the  results  of  America's 
generous  aid  to  Communist  Poland  and 
Communist  Yugoslavia,  what  do  we  find? 
Are  the  present  Polish  and  Yugoslav  gov- 
ernments on  our  side  regarding  the 
Congo?  Are  they  on  our  side  regarding 
Laos?  Are  they  on  our  side  regarding 
Cuba?    The  answers  are  clearlj,  "No." 

Regardless  of  whether  Corrimunists 
are  Polish  Communists.  Czech  Commu- 
nists, Soviet  Communists,  Chinese  Com- 
munists, Yugoslav  Communists,  or 
Cuban  Communists,  their  goal  is  iden- 
tical. Premier  Khrushchev  has  warned 
those  who  fancy  that  the  Commimists 
may  abandon  these  goals;  he  has  said, 
"You  may  as  well  wait  until  th<!  shrimp 
learns  to  whistle." 

The  Communists  have  already  gobbled 
up  Eastern  Europe  and  malnlanij  China, 
North  Korea,  Tibet,  and  Cuba;  and  now 
they  are  on  the  march  in  Laos  and  in 
South  Vietnam.  So  that  they  may  sus- 
tain their  secret  and  open  aggressions 
against  other  nations,  Communi.3t  rulers 
go  to  any  extreme,  even  to  starving  their 
own  people.  It  is  futile  to  clinj?  to  the 
hope  that  our  economic  and  financial  aid 


would  go  to  help  the  needy  people  of 
lands  where  the  Commimists  have  an 
iron  grip  on  the  people.  Our  aid  would 
only  further  entrench  the  Red  rulers. 

Despite  the  hard,  harsh  facts  of  actual 
experience,  it  is  still  contended  that  we 
should  continue  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  Communist  Poland,  and 
remove  Battle  Act  restncUons  on  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Communist  countries  out- 
side Soviet  Russia  and  the  Communist - 
held  areas  of  the  Par  East. 

The  Senate  first  considered  these 
Battle  Act  amendments  on  June  5.  1958, 
Since  I  was  not  at  that  time  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  reviewed  the  Con- 
gressional Record  debate.  The  then 
minority  leader.  Senator  Knowland.  of 
California,  delivered  some  ver>-  telling 
arguments  against  these  amendments. 
These  arguments  are  still  valid  today, 
and  they  merit  repetition.  Senator 
Knowland  pointed  out  that  as  we  help 
to  relieve  the  famine  and  economic  pinch 
in  these  Communist  countries,  here  is 
what  happens: 

Life  becomes  more  tolerable  for  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  less  rebellious,  and  the  pres- 
sures on  the  local  Communist  rulers  decline. 

This  in  turn  means  less  hardship  on  So- 
viet Russia  Itself  to  keep  her  empire  Intact. 

Thanks  to  American  dollars,  communism 
then  appears  to  be  a  workable  system. 

As  long  as  satellite  states  remain  eco- 
nomically satisfactory,  politically  sUble,  and 
even  remotely  tolerable,  the  chances  of  open 
rebellion  are  slim.  The  strength  of  the 
Communist  rulers  Is  correspondingly  greater. 

Without  outside  help,  the  Communist 
rulers  could  not  meet  the  minimum  needs 
of  their  people.  More  stringent  measures 
would  be  needed  to  Increase  production,  in- 
cluding longer  hours  for  workers. 

Dissatisfaction  among  the  millions  who 
would  work  harder  and  get  less  would  In- 
crease. This  would  build  up  presstirea  on 
the  rulers.  There  would  be  fear  of  upris- 
ings. Strong-arm  tactics  would  Intensify, 
and  this  would  further  arouse  the  people. 

Restless  satellites  would  force  greater 
hardships  on  Soviet  Russia  proper  and  fur- 
ther weaken  the  economic  base  of  the  entire 
Russian  imperialist  system. 

Moscow  might  be  forced  to  part  with  con- 
sumer goods — always  scarce  In  Russia — and 
this  would  be  unpopular  with  the  Russian 
people. 

It  would  require  more  direct  Russian  in- 
tervention In  the  local  affairs  of  the  satel- 
lites. This  in  turn  would  create  more  fric- 
tion and  unrest. 

The  propaganda  value  to  the  West  of  such 
dissatisfaction  within  the  satellites  would 
be  immeasurable  in  our  Ideological  strug- 
gle with  uncommitted  or  neutral  nations. 
With  the  gross  failures  and  Inhuman  bru- 
talities of  the  Commvinist  bosses  thus  ex- 
posed, as  It  was  in  Hungary,  there  would 
be  less  orientation  toward  Russia  by  the 
neutral  nations. 

Senator  Knowland  pointed  out: 

What  Is  far  more  likely  to  happen  If  we 
continue  this  calculated  risk  of  aid  to  Com- 
munist nations  is  a  powerful  commonwealth 
of  Communist  nations  acting  In  concert. 

Such  a  prospect  poses  a  greater  menace 
to  the  United  States  than  restless  satellites 
In  a  far-flung  Russian  empire  which  can 
only  be  kept  In  line  by  the  might  of  the 
Russian  Army. 

By  aiding  the  satellite  cotmtrles.  we  play 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets:  We  enable 
her  to  keep  many  of  her  own  troops  at  home, 
thereby  lessening  p>068lbllltles  of  disillusion- 
ment and  defection  In  the  Russian  Army 
itself,  something  greatly  feared  by  the  men 
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In  the  Kremlin  •  •  •  We  lend  credibility 
to  Russian  propaganda  which  claims  the 
Communist  satellite  governments  are  not 
directed  from  Moscow. 

Like  Senatxjr  Knowland.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  United  States  giving  aid  to  Com- 
munist-dominated countries.  To  give 
succor  and  sustenance  to  governments 
who  publicly  proclaim  their  undying 
enmity  of  all  that  is  free  is  like  supply- 
ing them  With  arms  to  destroy  us.  To 
paraphrase  it  in  the  vernacular,  we  are 
deliberately  cutting  our  own  throats. 

Mr.  President,  experience  is  a  great 
teacher.  But,  unless  we  are  apt  pupils, 
we  will  not  profit  by  our  experience.  The 
lessons  of  recent  history  regarding 
American  aid  to  Communist  Poland  and 
Communist  Yugoslavia  are  to  me  clear 
and  inescapable:  these  policies  are  not 
weaning  them  away  from  the  Communist 
bloc — these  policies  have  not  changed  in 
one  iota  their  hatred  for  us.  They  still 
say  they  will  destroy  us. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject Senate  bill  1215. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.»,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tue.sday,  May  9.  1961. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senat-e  May  8,  1961: 

Department  or  the  .Army 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 

Assistant   Secretary  of   the  Army 

Dep.artment  or  Commerce 
William   L.   Batt.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,   to 
b€  Area  Revelopment   Administrator  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

U.S.  Marshal 

R  Ben  Hosier,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Xavler  North,  deceased. 

In  the  Ara  FoRCi: 
The  following  person"  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dat«s 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captain.  USAF  (Chaplain) 
Edwin  H  Braly.  AO20r7018 

To  be  captains.  USAF  i Medical) 
Charles  K   Beyer,  AO3077930. 
James  B    Harris    AO3075197, 
Leonard  R   Howard,  AO3078916. 
Norbert  J  Weilters,  AO3088634. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Dental) 
Paul  F  Kiecker,  AOe9«074 
Jerome  B  Marshall.  Jr  ,  AO3043035. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (  Veterinary) 
John  W  Cable.  A02248328. 
Keith  L,  Kraner,  A0224T722. 


To  be  captains,  USAF  (Surse) 

IrminaT.  Burkhardt,  AN22 14437. 
Otlll  A.  Chaszar,  AN2ai4259 
Lillian  T.  Howard,  AN1912851. 
Blllye  Mast«n.  AN804188 
Johnena  K.  Moore,  AN2241998, 
Joan  R.  Powers,  AN2244131. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Medical) 

Dennis  D.  Barber,  AO3090415. 
William  R   Bullock,  Jr  ,  AO3088638. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,   USAF   {Medical 

Service ) 
Quentln  T  Barrett.  AO3047948 
Domenlc  A.  Malo,  AO30793n. 
Edward  F.  Schenkel,  AO3001499, 

To  be  fir.it  lieutenants,  USAF  {Nurse) 

Oeraldine  M,  Bendlckson,  AN3091758. 
Helen  A.  Boggess,  AN3045725, 
Norene  E.  Cowling.  AN3089329. 
Mary  A   Del  Moro.  AN3091315. 
Mary  B   Greene.  AN2243364. 
Ellen  M.  B.  Kernan.  AN3091793 
Joy  A.  Lane,  AN3078616, 
Maye  L.  Llebeck,  AN3091565 
Nina  P.  McMlchael,  AN2243128. 
Monna  L.  Mumper.  AN3045700. 
Estella  J.  Nicholson.  AN3088717. 
Joan  A.  Sumner,  AN3089939. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF  (medical 
specialist) 

Donna  J.  Oldenburg,  AJ3075491. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indicat- 
ed, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  major 

Douglas  S  Christie.  Jr.,  A06a2797. 

To  be  captains 

Harold  B   Burton,  AO3026441. 
Eleas  CaslUas.  AO3026338 
George  A  Dodds.  AO3019311. 
Thomas  R   Hataway,  AO3019795. 
Donald  E,  Majors,  AO3018727, 
Marvin  C   Mayfield,  AO3025985. 
Roland  McCabe.  AO3025916 
Donald  F  Mead.  AO30 17833 
James  R,  Mitchell,  Jr  .  AO3025800. 
Rot)ert  G   Morrison.  AO3025860. 
Robert  F.  O'Rourke.  AO3025849. 
Maui  Ice  E.  Quirke.  AOl  859937 
Wayne  E,  Robinson,  A01855288. 
Robert  D.  Sldwell,  AO3019600. 
John  H,  Slevln.  AO3019580. 
Rolland  C.  Smiley,  AO3016951 
Rudolph  J,  Stanlslav,  AO3016049. 
Ray  B  Sutton,  Jr  .  AO3015222. 
Jack  B   Tltu-s   AO3019221 
Robert  J,  Troxell,  AO3019938. 
Walter  J,  Turner,  AO30i9603, 
William  E.  Underwood  III,  AO3018941, 
Rinaldo  F.  Vachlno,  AO3014562. 
Dawson  N.  White,  AO3016999. 
Prank  H  Zander.  AO3019826 

To  be  fir.it  lieutenants 
Gerald  L,  Allen.  AO3073909. 
Frederick  S   Battey,  AO3087770 
Billy  M,  Bowen.  AO3073895, 
James  M  Boyer,  AO3085632. 
Arnold  W.  Brock.  AO3072109. 
Robert  W   Caldwell.  Jr    AO3053384, 
William  A.  Carlton.  AO3074242, 
Thomas  A.  Chllders,  AO1908017 
William  A.  Christians,  AO30878i4. 
Ervln  A.  Cogdell.  AO3085059 
David  W,  Cox.  AO3082550 
Richard  D   Dalgle.  AO3072831. 
Howard  A   Dean   A 03085064 
Richard  T   Dixon,  AO3085216. 
Ernest  C  Dodson,  AO3083309. 
Robert  D   Engel,  AO3085208 
John  W   Epperson,  Jr  .  AO3084773. 
Frederick  C   Erickson    AO3051469. 
Denton  M  Garner,  AO3083259, 
Stanley  A.  Garrlsa.  Jr  ,  AO3074154. 


John  P  Ham,  AO3072969. 
Raymond  E.  Hamilton,  AO3087918. 
Robert  P,  Harlow,  AO3074459 
Douglass  R,  Hoadley.  AO3072253. 
William  H  Jackson,  AO3073993. 
Charles  W.  Jenkins,  AO3072151. 
Edward  E.  Johnson,  AO3087938. 
Montle  R,  Keller,  AO3074390, 
Lee  R  Kershner,  AO3085309 
Duane  E   Knutson,  AO3074178. 
Erich  A    Koch,  AO3084501. 
Bruce  R.  Kowol,  AO3081555. 
James  H  LaFon,  AO3073913 
Herbert  E.  Langford,  AO3072939. 
John  L.  Larrlson.  AO3083768, 
Jack  A.  Leach,  AO3083898. 
Clarence  W.  Lee,  AO3074291. 
John  T.  Loftus.  AO3074017 
Thomas  J,  Margie,  AO3074468. 
Warren  K   Marler,  AO3083292. 
Alfonso  Marquez,  AO3074141. 
Lawrence  F  McArdle.  AO3084592. 
Gary  B   Mclntlre.  AO3072141 
Harlan  W,  Messlck,  AO3073885. 
Bruce  M,  Miller,  AO3054579. 
Madehne  A  Moore,  AL3060537, 
James  W.  Neal.  AO3083950 
Harold  E  Neller.  AO3073894, 
George  E   Nelson,  AO3085240. 
Benard  M,  Novak,  AO3072996. 
Donald  A.  ONesky,  AO3082641. 
Robert  T.  Otto.  AO3073874 
Robert  H   Parker,  AO3074551. 
Jose  A.  Parodl,  AO3082984 
Parker  C.  Peedln.  AO3073887. 
Barton  J   Pfautz.  AO3086210 
William  N   Pierce.  Jr  .  AO3084625. 
James  L  Prultt.  AO3074312 
Robert  A,  Resuall,  AO3073859. 
David  G  Sanborn.  AO3085104. 
Eton  E  Sanders,  AO3074478. 
Galen  E  Savage,  AO3073868, 
Stanley  O  Schaetzle,  AO3074195. 
William  L  Schrader  Sr  .  AO3070512. 
Robert  M  Schverak.  AO3074317. 
Phillip  W   Shields.  AO3085197. 
Fred  D.  Smith,  AO3082942, 
Howard  J,  Steen.  AO3084573. 
Donald  E  Straley,  AO3074590. 
O.  L.  Taylor.  AO3101007 
OttlB  F  Teuton.  Jr  ,  AO3084067 
Raymond  D.  Thomas,  AO3093022. 
John  D.  Thomson,  AO3083569 
Charles  H   Weldman,  Jr  ,  AO3085637. 
Henry  H  Woolard.  Jr  ,  A02215732. 
Thomas  J.  Zimmerman,  AO3085124. 

To  be  second  lieutenanta 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 
Richard  L.  Byerly,  A03116211. 
Theodore  J.  Conrad,  A031 16103. 
James  B   Lawhon,  A031 16283. 
William  L  Nellans.  A031 16295. 
Alan  M  Ullss,  A03 104006, 
Arnold  M,  Vlsnlck,  A031 16199, 

Distinguished     Officer    Candidate    Graduate 
Wayne  X.  Mabrey.  A03 115375 

Distinguished   Officer  Training  School 
Graduates 

Samuel  J  Cok.  A031 15685 

Spencer  C  Frost  III,  A03 115614. 

Jerome  A  Michel,  A031 15723 

Thomas  E  Rodgers.  A031 15736. 

Edward  J.  Songy,  A03 115746. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  dUtlngulshed  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  section  8284  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 
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John  J  Beck.  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Curtln 
Kenneth  A.  Gale 
George  H.  Labovltz 


Howard  R  McClaln 
Michael  J  Morea 
Jack  D  Morris 


In  the  \Mur 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provUilons  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections   3384   and   3299. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Hancock,  WiUiain  P..  O4501S. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Medical  Corps 

Audet,  Harold  H.,  OSS  124. 
Bradley,  John  L  ,  056869. 
Chapman,  Ralpli  R..  043217. 
Martin,  Georga  W,  043210. 
ScboepfUn,  Adolptaie  J.,  043207. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Dental  Corps 

Blanchard,  Geoige.  031269 
DlJoseph,  Benjamin  J  ,  088657. 
Kecton.  Melvln.  078077 
Kruszewskl,  Edward  P.,  078D94 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Veterinary  Corps 

Burns,  Kenneth  P  ,  031210. 
Davles,  Prank  J.,  040126. 
Faust,  Herbert  H  ,  062036. 
Gochenour,  William  8  ,  Jr.,  031211. 
Miller,  Everett  B.,  040132. 
Reld.  Joseph  E  ,  031237. 
Ross,  MartUi  A.,  031224. 

To   be   lieutenant    colonels,   Medical   Service 
Corps 
Alexander,  Eugene  S.,  037488. 
Allen.  James  F..  049955. 
Arnold.  Ralph  D.,  049947. 
Barnett.  Herbert  C,  056236. 
Barney,  Leonard  C,  037487. 
Beaudry,  Stephen  J.,  O37503. 
Breyf  ogle,  William  V..  037534. 
Britt,  Arthur  E  ,  037551. 
Brown,  John  A,  049963. 
Buchanan.  Dee  C  ,  037508. 
Buckler.  Phillip  J.,  037564. 
Butler.  Jesse  N  ,  026983. 
Calto.  Thomas  P.,  037478. 
Clegg,  William  J..  Jr.,  037542. 
Coleman.  Tyler  S.,  084821. 
Collier,  George  T  ,  030898. 
Conrad,  George  P  ,  037473. 
Creamer,  Raymond  J  .  037472. 
DeGraff.  George  J  ,  049935 
Dempsey,  Richard  W,,  037529. 
Edwards,  Thomas  R  ,  037499. 
Egensc,  Sunley  W.,  Jr  ,  037475. 
Flatter,  Flndlay  P.,  049941. 
Funston,  Howard  J.,  041136. 
Gaines,  Sidney,  039344. 
Gans,  Harry  L  ,  037536 
Gelby,  Walter  H.,  037560. 
Gibson,  Wllmot  L.,  037562. 
Godwin,  Frank  D  .  037526. 
Gray,  John  T  .  037480. 
Greer.  Richard  S  ,  039343. 
Grlndell,  James  D..  037615. 
Grow.  George  L  .  037573. 
Hallahan,  John  M  .  037479. 
Hammaker,  Bernard  W..  037492. 
Handorf.  William  G..  049954. 
Hill,  Harold  E  .  041142. 
Holt,  John  W..04 1154. 
Hooker.  Claude  L  .  037482 
Howard.  Kenneth  G.,  037550 
Huffman,  James  V..  037507. 
Jewell,  Dean  M,,  049924. 
Keegan,  Hugh  L.,  049928 
KowaUky,  Matthew  J,,  027496. 
LaManche,  Philip  L..  037501. 
Maher,  Daie  R..  037569. 
Martin.  Edward  J..  041143. 
Mikuluk,  John  A  ,  081867. 
Nashold.  Etonuld  K.,  037500. 
Newton,  Arthur.  083M1 
PlemmonA.8am  A  .  037517. 
Powell,  Harry  C  ,  039336. 
Richards.  Ralph  J  .  Jr  .  037488. 
Rlvenbark.  R.  V  .  049966. 
Robbins.  Walter  F  .  066©2« 
Rockstroh,  Henry  J  ,  OMMZ. 
Sallng.  James  T.,  037553 
Sandman,  Otto  H  .  Jr..  OS7478. 
Swall,  Ro«  F  ,  037511. 


Thomas,  Hughle  C,  037482. 
Thompson.  Jerry  V,,  037451. 
Thompson,  Willard  E  ,  037495. 
Van  Sickle,  Floyd  E  ,  Jr..  041145. 
WatU,  Poster  L..  037568. 

To  be  majors 
Aaron,  Jerome,  089901. 
Abelson,  Albert  N  .  067434 
Abt,  Alan  B  ,  060323. 
Accortl.  Peter  J.,  084448. 
Achee.  Sidney  W,,  060583. 
Acheson,  Leonard  D.,  Jr  ,  084932. 
Acker,  Ivan  B  .  060474. 
AcuCr,  Earl  C  .  060178. 
Adams,  Howard  E.,  067244. 
Adams,  Robert  E.,  078690. 
Adams,  Robert  P.,  078691. 
Adcock,  Robert  L,,  O60565. 
Adklns,  Aaron  C  ,  060612. 
Adoue,  Eugene  L.,  058805. 
Affleck.  David  W,,  058806. 
Agee,  Charles  D,,  078692. 
Albertson,  James  J.,  062197. 
Alfonso,  Albert  P..  057240. 
Alford,  Emanuel  P.,  Jr.,  085826 
Allard,  Henry  G,.  058808. 
Allen,  Donald  E  .  075135. 
Allen,  Herbert  B.,  060349. 
Allen,  Robert  L.,  092057. 
Allen,  Warren  P..  062825. 
Allla,  John  D,.  060616 
Allison,  William  A.,  060176. 
Amenson,  Raymond  C  ,  080033. 
Amity,  Richard  P.,  060407. 
Ammerman,  Edwin  F.,  063841. 
Anderson,  Allen  R..  062116 
Anderson,  Burton  L.,  078701. 
Anderson,  David  M.,  080538 
Anderson,  PhlUp  C,  080034 
Anderson,  Reuben  L.,  Jr  ,  057129. 
Anderson.  Richard  C  ,  058810. 
Anderson,  Richard  L,,  060567. 
Anderton,  Edward  C  ,  061C94, 
Andres,  Charles.  3d,  058811, 
Andrews,  James  L.,  058812 
Anthony.  Thomas  J.,  058813. 
Applegate,  WlUlam  H  ,  065007. 
Apt,  Robert,  058814. 
Arendt.  Morton,  Jr..  065942. 
Armstrong,  Nemeaio  A  ,  059898. 
Armstrong,  William  H  .  087467. 
Arnett,  Vern  R  .  060369. 
Arnold.  Errmiett  R  ,  060396. 
Arnold,  Richard  D.,  058815. 
Arnold  Richard  J..  058816. 
Arnwlne,  Henry  B,,  078705, 
Asbury,  Harold  D,,  081950. 
Astarlta.  Edward  F.,  060821. 
Atchison,  Frank  E    058817. 
Athanason.  Prank  A.,  058818. 
Atkinson.  Donald  E.,  065071. 
Austin.  Henry  M.,  Jr..  080037. 
Avery,  Albert  M  .  Jr  ,  059894. 
Avery,  William  H..  Jr..  058819. 
Axelson.  Rudolph  A  ,  059838. 
Bale,  John  J  .  085127. 
Bailey,  Jack  S..  062209. 
Bailey,  James,  078707. 
Bailey,  John  F    078708. 
Bailey,  Paul  O,.  060515. 
Baker,  James  O,  060316. 
Baker,  John  W..  063380 
Baldy,  Paul  A  ,  059773. 
Balltls,  John  J..  060414, 
Ballard,  Donald  S.,  058821. 
Balllnger.  Eldon  L.,  061202. 
Balmforth,  Edmund  E.,  080552. 
Bang.  John  D  ,  063056. 
Bangs,  Robert  R..  078710. 
Barber,  John  W.,  066009. 
Barbero,  Eugene  C.  061994. 
Barker.  Edmund  J.,  060330. 
Barnett,  James  W.,  Jr.,  O5T087. 
Barnett,  Robert  B  ,  058823. 
Barr,  William  H.,  059470 
Barrett,  George  B..  Jr.,  060601. 
Barrlck.  Thomas  M,.  060493. 
Bartholdt,  William  E,,  O60C30. 
Barton.  Deforest  A  .  080558 
Barwick,  William  R  ,  Jr  ,  001069. 
Bass,  Marshall  B  ,  062204. 


Baswell,  Carl  F    058826 
Batiste,  John  O,,  058827. 
Baxley.  James  W  ,  OT8714. 
Beard,  Daryl  A  .  060506 
Beard,  Kenneth  R  .  061095 
Bearden,  William  A,.  O60481. 
Beasley,  Thomas  A  ,  065074. 
Becicka,  Leonard,  058828. 
Beck,  William  J  ,  058829 
Beckett,  James  E  .  059839. 
Beckman,  Paul  E  ,  068135. 
Behenna,  Douglas  L  .  065034 
Bein,  Robert  K  ,  060379 
Belnke,  Walter,  Jr  .  057357. 
Bell,  Eugene  J  ,  Jr  ,  063676. 
Bellinger,  John  B.,  Jr.,  057136. 
Beninate,  Nicholas  A..  059464. 
Bentley.  Robert  D  ,  065044. 
Benton,  Luclen  C.  060549. 
Berger,  Alvln  C,  065948. 
Bernard,  Robert  J    058830. 
Berry,  Milton  M.,  059886 
Berry,  Sidney  B,,  Jr  .  057233 
Bertholf,  Russell  W  .  Jr  .  063083. 
Bertram.  Edward  H,.  Jr,,  057327. 
Best,  Charles  E.,  058831. 
Betz,  John  J.,  Jr.,  058832. 
Blere,  Emerson  T    058834. 
Big,  Bernard,  068835, 
Bllharz,  Dwlght  L  .  065952. 
Blrdsong,  Eff  W.,  Jr  ,  080045. 
Bithos,  Franklin  J,,  081958, 
Blackford,  James  C  .  058836. 
Blair,  Robert  C  .  059840. 
Blakeslee.  James  A..  057272. 
Bledsoe,  James  E  ,  078720 
Blumenthal,  Peter  J  ,  O81960 
Boehm,  William  C  ,  063051 
Boisvert,  Joseph  R  ,  065018, 
Boland,  Richard  H.,  078723. 
Boone,  George  M  .  Jr  ,  060335. 
Booth,  Dale  R  .  070078 
Booth,  Merritt  B..  Jr..  065698. 
Borcheller.  Karl  H  .  057038 
Boutelle,  Guy  C  .  078728 
Boutelle,  Maurice  H  .  062126 
Bowen,  Thomas  W..  057090 
Bowen,  William  C  Jr..  061201. 
Bowman.  James  H,.  078730 
Boy,  Edmund  G  ,  063073 
Boyd,  Donn  T.,  062181. 
Boyle.Peter  J  ,  Jr..  058839. 
Boylston,  WlUlam  L..  059775. 
Bradford.  Robert  K  .  062173 
Bramblla.  Robert  M  .  Jr  .  088584. 
Brandewie  Robert  A    060*78. 
Brannoclr,  Robert  C  .  064995 
Brannon.  Otis  B    Jr    050783 
Brash,  William  W  .  066042 
Bratton,  William  D  ,  060190 
Braun.  Walter  R  ,  060509, 
Breen,  Patrick  J.,  062129 
Brennan.  John  W  .  057124. 
Bridges,  Wayne  W..  078734. 
Briggs,  John  L  .  058840, 
Brigham.  Bruce  A  ,  078736, 
Brizius,  Charles  A  ,  Sr    058841. 
Brockett,  Charles  K  ,  060199 
Brooks,  Roland  St  J  ,  Jr    060836. 
Brouillette,  Frederick.  065057. 
Brown,  All>ert  J  .  060321 
Brown.  George  K  .  Jr  .  058842. 
Brown,  Halden  D    062136. 
Brown.  Hugh  M  .  Jr  .  05S84S. 
Brown,  Richard  P  ,  059841, 
Brown,  William  A    060615 
Brown,  William  D    060426 
Browne,  Mark  L..  Jr  .  058844. 
Bruger.  Edward  J  .  060616. 
Brummer.  James  L  ,  078739 
Brunt,  Julian  G..  078741 
Bryant,  Jackson  M..  062151 
Bryant.  John  T.  Jr  ,  058845. 
Buchanan.  Everts  R  .  059e49, 
Buchanan.  Thomas  E  .  078743. 
Bucklev,  Harrr  A    Jr.,  057385. 
Bule,  David  M  .  059777 
Bullard,  William  P.,  058847. 
Bullock.  Frank  E  ,  060319. 
Bundy,  Robert  E.,  060933. 
Burch,  Charles  T.,  063000. 
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Burch.  Gerald  C    063283. 
Burget.  Frank  R     O62120. 
Burhoe.  John  M  ,  090258. 
Burke.  Martin  J  .  Jr    061098. 
Burns.  George  T  .  078743 
Burns.  William  C  .  057092 
Burpo    FYank  W  .  065026 
Burrer   John  D  .  061208 
Burt.  Robert  E  .  063053. 
Bush.  Francis  J  .  064997. 
Bu'h.  Harry  L  .  059843 
Bush,  Hugh  W.  Jr    O60626 
Bush.  Sydney  A  .  078746 
Byers.  William  E  .  O57200. 
Byrd.  Billy  W    058848 
Byrne.  Daniel  K  .  058849. 
Cadman.  Walvln  M    060554. 
Cam.  Lloyd  R  .  058850 
Caldwell.  Elmer  I  .  059778 
Caldwell.  William  B     3d   057280. 
Call.  Raymond  L  .  060618 
Callagy.  Thomas  A  .  061093. 
Callahan.  Robert  F  .  058851. 
Callahan.  Vincent  J    O60325. 
Callanan,  Edward  F    0572I5. 
Cancelliere   Franci-s  P    2d.  057287. 
Candal.  Migue;  A    061096. 
Caiinon.  J   Parry   058852 
Cantlebary  Lelar.d  R  .  060350. 
Cantor   David  L,  .  060539. 
Caponegro.  Michael  A  .  060206. 
Capps,  Jack  L  .  057322 
Capuano.  Joseph,  058853. 
Carpenter   Dal-.on  O  .  Jr  .  062188. 
Carper,  William  C  ,  3d    058854. 
Carr,  William  D    O60420 
Carrlg,  Stephen  J  ,  060378. 
Carrlgan,  Kevin  F    062I59. 
Carrigo.  Edward  A     Jr     058856. 
Carroll.  James  H  .  Jr  .  065000. 
Carson.  Eugene  T  ,  089434. 
Carter.  James  T  .  060358 
Carter,  Leslie  D  .  Jr  .  057270. 
Carter  Sherman  F  .  060550. 
Cartwnght    Roscoe  C  .  063039. 
Caruthers,  Lawrence  W..  067554. 
Casey  Herbert  T  .  Jr  ,  05989I. 
Casey   Warren  C  .  063233. 
CatUn    Rupert  W  .  058859. 
Cerow.  E>onald  A  .  057315. 
Chapman.  Lorin  P  .  058860. 
Charron.  Frederick  E  .  078756. 
Chase  Lawrence  R  ,  081972. 
Chelenza.  Nicholas  J..  078757. 
Chesnut.  James  W    065046. 
Chester.  Slgmund  R  .  058861. 
Childress.  Herbert  J    Jr    063301. 
Chlng.  Kenneth  E   Y    078758. 
Chltty.  John  H  ,  Jr  .  057254, 
Chrlstianson.  George  H  .  060500. 
Churchill.  Lake  G  .  Jr  ,  057312. 
Clley.  Colin  D  .  Jr  .  065484. 
Cltrak.  Michael,  030655. 
Clare.  George  F  .  080656. 
Clark    Aiphus  R  .  063059. 
Clark.  Hariow  G    Jr  .  O60339. 
Clark,  Thomas  R  ,  057148 
Clark,  William  R  ,  060521 
Clarke,  Carter  W  ,  Jr  ,  057314. 
Clarkson.  Richard  L  .  060792. 
Clausen,  Hugh  J  ,  070302 
Clayton,  Frank  W    060617 
Clement.  William  J  .  Jr  .  065039. 
Cleveland,  John  H  ,  059468. 
Cockerham   .Samuel  G  ,  057340. 
Cody,  Henry  L  ,  060443. 
Coffey,  William  D  ,  Jr  ,  060341. 
Coggins.  Bruce  T..  068335. 
Cole,  Ear!  F    064999. 
Cole,  Jack  H  .  060456 
Coleman.  Bruce  S  .  058862. 
Coleman.  James  F  .  058863. 
Coleman.  John  D.  Jr  .  060785. 
Coles.  Clarence  J..  O60432. 
Collier,  William  H     058864. 
Collins.  Clarence  G    Jr  ,  056988. 
Collins.  John  M    080060 
Collins.  John  W  ,  063332 
Collins.  Michael  G  ,  065485. 
Condrill.  Donald  R  ,  063309 
Connelly,  Frank  P  ,  Jr  .  084600. 
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Conner,  E>onald  A  ,  058866. 

Connor,  George  C  .  060657. 

Conrad.  Charles  E  .  058867. 

Conrad.  Clifton  H.,  063071. 

Cook,  Carroll  M..  Jr..  060638. 

Cook,  Dewltt,  060510. 

Cook.  William  B.,  Jr..  076861. 

Coon.  John  E  .  059847. 

Cooper.  Richmond  J.,  057155. 

Cope,  Edward  H  .  065037. 

Cordero.  VlrgU  N  .  Jr  ,  060181. 

Corey.  Jim,  057464 

Corley.  Arthur  V  ,  078773. 

Cormack,  Thomas  B  .  057125. 

Cormier.  Robc.t  A  ,  065970. 

Correll.  David  R  .  060440 

Corrlngton.  Roger  A  .  O60621. 

Coveny.  Robert  F  .  062167. 

Cowan,  Kenneth  L  ,  060607. 

Craft,  Floyd  G..  060627. 

Crandall,  Walter  M..  Jr  .  058869 

Crane.  Ray  T  .  080681. 

Crane,  William  H.,  062222. 

Crenshaw.  Leon.  059457 

Crochet,  Harold  J  ,  081982. 

Crockett.  John  J  ,  059848 

Cronln,  Morgan  J  .  058870. 

Cronk.  Robert  A  .  058871. 

Crouchet.  Jack  H  .  069893 

Crowder,  Thomas  H,.  Jr  ,  062178, 

Crozier,  Bruce  U  .  050885. 

Crulkshank,  Ralph  H..  060803. 

Cruz.  Alfred  J  .  090215 

Culbertson.  Paul  V  .  059849 

Culpepper,  Vernon  M  .  066145. 

Cummlngs.  Lloyd  R  .  081983. 

Cunningham.  John  D  .  062223. 

Cunningham,  Robert  F  .  058873. 

Curies,  Cecil  M  .  063298. 

Currey.  Wallace  H  ,  062212. 

Curtis.  Walter  R.,  065005 

Cushlng,  Robert  H  .  Jr  ,  057147. 

Custis,  Harry  N.,  065027 

Cutler,  Cecil  L  ,  Jr  .  067913. 

Dale,  Thomas  W  ,  058874. 

Dalton.  David  N  .  063289. 

Dalzcll,  Robert  C  .  060183. 

Dambroslo.  Eugene  J  .  078783. 

Daniel,  George  M  .  060551. 

Darden,  Jack  M  ,  060595. 

Daugherty,  Robert  M  ,  078173. 

Daum.  William  B  .  058875. 

Davis.  David  L  .  060365. 

Davis.  Glenn  A  .  063295. 

Davis.  Gordon  R  .  Jr  ,  058876. 

Davis,  Joseph  A  ,  078786. 

Davis,  Ralph  J.,  060619 

Dawson,  Albert  F  .  059850. 
Day.  Philip  S.,  Jr..  057349, 

DeFranco.  Theodore  J  ,  060417. 
DeMarcus.  John  B  .  059851. 
DeSantls.  Joseph  A  ,  060362, 
DeWeese.  Robert  E,,  Jr  ,  078790 
Decker,  Charles  DeF  .  Jr  ,  058878. 
Decker.  James  W  ,  078791. 
Deehan,  Donald  E  ,  057181. 
Del  Vltto  Jon  M  .  078792. 
Dellinger,  Lawrence  M  .  065011. 
Denlson,  Paul  S.,  Jr  ,  058880. 
Denney,  Darel  D  .  060408. 
Dent,  James  R  .  078794. 
Devall,  Sherral  C  .  078796. 
E>evan.  Vernon  C  ,  062194. 
Diaz,  George  F..  078798. 
Dlckerson,  Gerald  T.,  084976. 
Dickson,  Ervin  W.,  Jr  .  069479. 
Dietrich.  Prank  L  .  078799. 
Dlggs,  Walter  P  ,  080071. 
DUeanis  Leonard  P.,  060614. 
Dillard,  Oliver  W  ,  060564. 
DUlard.  Robert  J.,  058881. 
Dille,  Richard  T  ,  058882 
Dillon.  William  H  ,  058883. 
Dingeman,  James  W.,  057260. 
Dobson,  William  C,  Jr.,  065982. 
Doerflein.  Donald  P  .  060547. 
Dolan,  Bernard  J  ,  Jr  ,  063321. 
Domenech,  John.  060487 
Donahue,  Richard  E*  060620. 
Donnelly,  James  D    060205. 
Donnelly.  Paul  E..  059852. 


Donovan,  Thomas  W  .  058884. 

Doody.  John  J  ,  057360. 

Doren,  Donald  M  ,  078803. 

Dorr,  Colgate,  080713. 

Doty,  Mercer  M.,  057221. 

Dougherty,  Jack  D  ,  065476. 

Dougherty,  John  E  ,  060314. 

Douglas.  Leslie  M  .  068885. 

Dowds,  Peter  M  ,  086082. 

Doyle,  Lee  T,  057115 

Dragotta,  Harry  A  .  063336. 

Drake,  William  T  .  060429. 

Drane,  Elbert  E  ,  060449 

EKiarte,  Stanley  J  ,  078805, 

Ducote.  Warren  S  ,  060826 

Dufresne.  George  R  ,  062812. 

Dugglns,  George  J  ,  058886, 

Duke,  James  O,.  060502 

Dukes,  Lonzle  J  .  058887. 

Duncan,  James  R  ,  062221. 

Duncan,  Samuel  K  ,  060393, 

Dunham,  William  H  ,  3d.  060419. 

Dunn.  Wellington  J..  063287. 

Durant,  Robert  N  .  063803. 

Duruz.  Paul  B  .  058889 

Dyer,  Joseph  A  .  060376 

Eagan,  Warren  C  .  069638. 

Earle,  Frank  H  ,  060831. 

Earles.  Carl  T  ,  058890. 

Earnest.  George  C  .  078813. 

Eaton,  Richard  J  .  062227. 

Echols.  James  E  .  Jr  .  063334. 

Eckes,  Leroy  J . 078815 

Edlngton,  James  E  .  050734 

Edmunds.  Joseph  A  .  060390. 

Edwards,  Ralph.  062827 

Edwards,  Robert  B  .  060562. 

Egan.  Frank  J  ,  05889I. 

Egbert,  John  S  .  057103. 

Egg.  Eugene  C  ,  060609 
Eggers,  George  D  .  Jr  ,  060555. 

Eggert.  Dalton  D  .  085318. 
Eickhoff,  Albert  P  .  059853. 
Elam,  John  K  ,  Jr  .  065986. 
Ellard.  Uell  W  ,  Jr  .  058892 
Ellis,  August  V  ,  058893. 
Ellis,  Ernest  W  .  Jr  ,  065596. 
Ellis.  Walter  G  .  080738 
Ellis,  William  R  .  062814 
Ellison,  Richard  W.,  078817. 
Elmer.  Bryce  L  .  058894. 
Ely,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  060211. 
Embley,   William   H  ,   058895. 
Emerlck.  James  C  .  080742 
Emerson.  Duane  L  .  057106. 
Emery,  Jean  R  .  060544 
Enimons,  Harris.  059854. 
Emrlch,  Robert  F  .  078821. 
Enderle.  Wallace  O  .  057196. 
Endres.  Edward  P  ,  060571. 
Epps,  Jones  N  .  060328. 
Ericsson.  Eric  A  .  088670. 
Ertlschweiger.  Herman.  058896. 
Escola.  Albert  R  .  060569 
Etchemendy,  William  W  ,  06215S. 
Etkin.  Max,  060793. 
Evans,  Harry  E  .  062150. 
Eyer.  Arvlne  J  .  062824. 
Fahs.  Robert  B  .  050824. 
Fairfield,  Ronald,  J  ,  Jr  .  062I35. 
Falkensteln,  Richard  C  .  081993. 
Fallon,  Rudolph  A  .  062225. 
Farkash.  Eugene  J  .  080750. 
Farmer.  William  K  .  060486. 
Farrington.  Thomas  H  ,  060796. 
Farwell.  Paris  T  .  065063. 
Farwell,  Lester  C,  078829. 
Fazakerley,  Richard  G  .  058898. 
Felix,  Russell  E  .  060475. 
Fenstemacher,  Edgar  R  ,  059780. 
Plorelll,  Michael  C,  088677. 
Fisher,  Bruce  C,  060329. 
Pitzpatrlck,  John  R  ,  Jr.,  050883. 
Fix.  Joseph,  3d,  060527. 
Flake,  Glade  P  ,  069921. 
Fleet.  Robert  G  ,  091983. 
Fleming,  Eugene  C.  Jr  ,  057372. 
Fleshman.  William  H.,  080085. 
Fletcher,  Paul  M  ,  060189. 
Flick,  John  E.,  064988. 
Flournoy,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  078834. 
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Fogel,  William  H..  058899. 
Fontaua,  Joseph  A.,  060439. 
Poote.  Ashby  M.,  Jr.,  067229. 
Forbes,  William  A  .  058900 
Ford.  Francis  J  .  084857 
Forner.  Herscbel  W  .  084606. 
Forrester.  Eugene  P  .  057260. 
Fort,  Alvln  E.,  062163. 
Foster,  James  E  ,  058901. 
Francis,  Robert,  062122. 
Frank,  Alva  B.,  065991 
Franzen,  Walter  C  ,  063082. 
Freed,  Cleo  S..  069463. 
Freeland.  Robert  L..  065051. 
Freeman.  George  L.,  059781. 
Freund.  Benedict  L  .  060631. 
Frye,  Wayne  E.,  084056. 
Fulsang.  EJner  J  .  Jr  .  060452. 
Oabardy,  Robert  L  .  058902. 
Gaffke,  Prank  M  .  065997. 
Gaines,  Melvln  R.,  083598 
Gallng,  Bernard  W  ,  060574. 
Galloway,  James  V.,  069782. 
Galloway,  Robert  M  ,  062166. 
Gambrell.  John  C.  058904. 
Garcia.  Orlando.  062138. 
Gardner,  Richard  W  ,  087521. 
Garman,  George  A,  Jr  .  078842. 
Garner,  Milton  P..  068187 
Garrett.  Edward  J..  058905. 
Garrett,  Felix  R..  060436. 
Garrett,  Franklin  T.,  059783. 
Garwood,  Charles  E  ,  060552. 
Gatrell,  Wallace  B  ,  078844. 
Gay.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  062214. 
Gelger,  Robert  A.,  058907. 
Gellnlcht.  Donald  L.,  068908. 
Genero.  Peter  P.,  063063. 
Gentry,  William  H  L  ,  078846 
George.  Jack  M  .  069653 
Gerecke,  Henry  H  ,  062160. 
Gerlach.  Shlrl  L  ,  063049. 
Gerrlty,  John  P.,  058910 
Gettman,  Richard  P  .  080785. 
Giesen.  Robert  J  .  078848. 
Glggey.  Frederick  W  ,  060532. 
Gilbert,  Robert  R.,  078849 
Glllert,  Gustav  J.,  080790. 
GUlis,  John  P.,  060313. 
Glrton.  Ralph  H  ,  057588. 
Glasgow.  William  M..  Jr  .  056771. 
Glikes,  Richard  J  ,  060197. 
Gllnskl,  Douglass  E  .  065020. 
Goad.  Lewis  H.,  060450. 
Goodell,  Roscoe  H  .  060377. 
Gordon,  James  H  .  O60784 
Gore.  William  E..  05891 1 . 
Gough,  Robert  B  .  Sr..  078854. 
Graber,  Gordon  L.,  078855. 
Graf,  Robert  E.,  057083. 
Gramllng,  Freddie  W  .  062115 
Grandelll,  Charles  M  .  080803. 
Grandlnettl,  Domlnlck  J.,  085326. 
Grant,  Robert  T.,  Jr  ,  060346. 
Graver,  Herbert  A  ,  078858. 
Graves,  Harold  K  ,  059855 
Graves,  Robert  P  ,  058912 
Gray.  Columbus  E  ,  Jr..  059460. 
Gray.  Harvey  W.,  Jr  ,  060582 
Greene,  George  V.,  Jr  ,  080805. 
Greene,  Maurice  C,  060435. 
Gregory.  Arthur  P.,  060788 
Gresham.  William  A..  059471. 
Grezaffll.  Joseph,  060613. 
Grlffln,  Leonard  P  ,  061092. 
Griffin,  Lorayne  M  ,  063084. 
Grlffln,  Robert  W  ,  080810. 
Griffith.  Stephen  M  .  057165. 
Grlmsley,  James  A.,  060632. 
Groff,  Guy,  Jr.,  089816. 
Grogan,  John  P.,  065040. 
Grogan.  Owen  R.,  Jr  ,  063052. 
Grout,  Gilbert  J  ,  065588. 
Grubbs,  Alfred  T.,  082017. 
Gulnan.  Warren  A  .  082018 
Gunter,  Benjamin  L  .  Jr  ,  062202. 
Gutting,  Louis  J  ,  062822. 
Gutzmann.  Leslie  E  ,  089217. 
Hagan,  James  A.,  066003. 
Hagar.  Bailey  W    080823 
Hagerty,  James  J,  Jr  ,  082020. 
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Hagman,  Charles  A.,  Jr  .  063291. 
Haines,  Albert  E.,  Jr    065048. 
Hale,  John  D  .  Jr  .  060830. 
Hall,  Charles  E  ,  060578. 
Hall,  Harry  H  ,  058913. 
Hall,  Robert  L,,  088717. 
Hallahan.  Robert  F,,  057251. 
Halloran,  Joseph  E  .  Jr..  078865. 
Hamrtlton,  John  D  .  057343. 
Hamlet,  James  P  ,  060412. 
Hamlin,  Guy  A.,  063740. 
Hammack,  Ralph  B  .  066004. 
Hamscher,  George  M..  062174 
Hanks.  William  R  ,  058914 
Hansen,  George  K.,  058916 
Harbort.  Walter  J  ,  065478. 
Harp,  Clifford  E  .  063800. 
Harper.  Adam  W  .  060399. 
Harper.  Douglas  P.,  058918 
Harper,  Joseph  W.,  Jr  ,  058919. 
Harrelson,  Joseph  S.,  Jr..  0621 19. 
Harrington.  James  R.,  066158 
Harrington.  Richard  H  ,  065038. 
Harris,  Carl  W.,  058920. 
Harris,  Harry  B.,  062165. 
Harrison,  Dennis  J  .  058921. 
Harsh.  Keith  R  ,  080099. 
Harstad.  Leroy  O  ,  060453. 
Hart.  Edsel  P.,  060186 
Hart,  Robert  E  ,  078633 
Hartman ,  Carl  W . ,  062 171 
Hartnell.  George  W.,  057302 
Haskell.  Louis  W  .  Jr..  057283. 
Haszard.  Sidney  S.,  060457. 
Hatch,  Jay  A.,  057143 
Hathaway,  William  S  .  060588. 
Hawkins,  William  S..  060808. 
Hawley,  William  B..  078870 
Hayden.  Oakes  M  .  060327 
Hayes,  Herbert  W  .  Jr.,  058922. 
Hayler,  Rodney  G  ,  Jr..  060528. 
Hays,  Marshall  C  .  078872. 
Heath,  Ralph  M  .  066013 
Heekln,  David  P..  060888 
Hellman,  Daniel  P..  060563. 
Helms,  John  L  ,  060513. 
Hendricks.  Jess  B..  Jr.,  057168. 
Hennes.  Donald  J.,  063297. 
Henry,  Lee  S.,  Jr.,  063337. 
Herbert.  Bueford  G.,  064986. 
Herigstad,  Bert  H..  078877 
Herron.  Howard  M  .  059466. 
Hertzog,  Prank  S.,  080104. 
Hettllnger,  Walter,  059857. 
Heuston,  Harold  W..  078878. 
Hlbbard,  Walter,  Jr.,  059858. 
Hlckerson,  Elzle,  062141 . 
Hicks,  Harold  A  .  065694. 
Hiestand,  Harry  H  .  065012. 
Hleta,  Clifford  W  ,  078879. 
Hill,  Alfred  G  ,  058924. 
Hill,  Herbert  R  ,  065073. 
Hill,  Lucius  G..  Jr.,  058925 
Htnojosa.  Errnest  A.,  Jr  .  057585. 
Hlnton.  William  S.,  078881. 
Hitchcock.  James  M..  060198. 
Hodgdon.  Raymond  P.,  060187. 
Hodges.  Genous  S.,  Jr.,  058926 
Hodges,  Morris  D..  065549 
Hodson,  Fremont  B.,  Jr.,  060543. 
Hoff,  Forest  E..  063310. 
Hoffman,  Albert  R.,  063234 
Hoffman,  Hugh  P.  T.,  Jr  .  057259. 
Hoffman,  John  H.,  062140 
Hoffman,  Paul  M.,  078883. 
Hoke.  Ray  R  ,  050886 
HolUday,  Sam  C,  057336. 
Hollowell,  Harry  W.,  Jr  ,  084454 
Holper,  Ambrose  C    078886 
Honour.  Charles  M  .  Jr    065060. 
Hooker.  James  P.,  Jr..  057138. 
Hooker.  William  P  ,  078887. 
Horn.  Charles  S  .  057205. 
Horn,  Maurice  R  .  059472. 
Home.  Paul  R  ,  Jr  .  082027. 
Home,  WUlard  V  .  060800. 
Horton,  Warren  H.,  074949. 
Hoskln.  Charles  E  .  3d.  078890. 
Hotallng,  Robert  P  .  062177 
Houtz,  James  W.,  062821 . 
HOUU.  John  W..  063326. 


Howard.  Charles  W  .  059785 

Howard,  G   B  .  088269 

Howard,  Kenneth  A    067581.      / 

Hoyt,  Lawrence  V  .  057218. 

Hubbard.  Jack  A  .  071370, 

Hubbard  Wallace  H  .  057172. 

Huck.  Frederick  R    060421. 

Huetter,  John  J  .  063316. 

Huff.  Douglas  A  .  065062. 

Huff.  John  S  ,  059859. 

Hughes,  John  A  ,  Jr  .  061995. 

Hughes,  John  B  ,  Jr  .  057160. 

Hughes,  John  C,  058930 

Humberd.  Quentln  L.,  059897. 

Hume.  Albert  G.,  058931. 

Humphrey.  William  L  ,  059786. 

Hunter.  David  H  ,  063335 

Huray.  Frank  T  .  066025. 

Hurd.  George  R..  Jr.,  060437. 

Hussey,  Stanley  J  .  063323 

Hutchison.  James  H  .  060282. 

Hutson,  Albert  L..  Jr.,  058932. 

Hylander.  Walter  R  ,  Jr.,  076887, 

laderosa,  Alfonso  J,,  01,0635. 

Ingram.  Earl.  078894 

Irby.  Chester  P  ,  Jr..  060366 

Irlck.  Edward  P..  Jr.,  060791. 

Irvln,  I  J..  Jr.,  062131. 

Isaacs,  Thomas  R  .  058934. 

Ivle,  Carl  W.,  Jr  .  059787 

Jamison,  Robert  W..  060355, 

Jarrett,  John  A  ,  065016 

Jeffers,  Henry  A.,  Jr  .  060795 

Jeffers.  Heyward  G  .  Jr  ,  066166. 

Jennings,  John  M  ,  060587. 

Jersey.  Donald  H  .  065699. 

Jessup.  John  E.,  Jr  .  062219. 

Johns,  Leo  D..  078899. 

Johnson,  Albert  C  ,  066028 

Johnson.  Carl  A  ,  058936. 

Johnson,  Haskell  L  .  080118. 

Johnson.  Jasper  R  .  062170 

Johnson,  Marshall  D    058937. 

Johnson,  Raymond  E    063281. 

Johnston,  Walter  F  .  063302 

Johnstonbaugh,  Merle  A  .  060590. 

Jones.  Gilbert  C.  064998. 

Jones.  James  L  .  057150 

Jones.  Louis  R..  057214 

Jones.  Rees,  057235. 

Jones.  Russell  B  .  Jr..  059860.  " 

Jones,  Thomas  H  ,  065059 

Jones,  Thomas  T  .  057113. 

Jones.  William  J..  091613. 

Joost,  Horst  K  .  060353 

Juskowlak.  Joseph  L  ,  088272. 

Kachavos,  Charles  J..  059491 

Kaczmarowskl,  Jerome  H  .  060454. 

Kampe,  Raymond  L..  060430. 

Kanelis.  Tom.  058940, 
Kaplan.  Edward  N  ,  060180, 
Karst,  Ralph  A  .  078908. 
Kean,  John  P  .  057345. 
Keator.  Hervey  E    058941 
Kelley.  Eugene,  Jr  .  063320. 
Kelly,  George  P.,  084637. 
Kelsey,  JeFse  T  .  057274. 
Kennedy.  Reld  W    Jr    068366. 
Kent,  Graham  G  ,  050859 
Kern,  Bernard  S,,  062201 
Kerns.  Raymond  C  ,  078911. 
Kerr,  Richard  L,,  059458. 
Kersey,  Irwin  J,,  078912 
Kershaw,  Charles  G,,  2d   058942, 
Klernan,  Joseph  M  ,  Jr    057075. 
Klllpack.  Paul  E  ,  058944 
Klncy,  William  P  .  Jr  ,  078916. 
King.  Monroe  D  ,  060322 
King.  William  P,,  058945 
Kinley,  Gordon  L  ,  065693, 
Kirby,  Pierre  P..  060624 
Klrchenstein,  John,  J  ,  068123. 
Klrchman.  William  W.,  062185. 
Kirk.  Henry  C    060422 
Klrwan.  Robert  L  .  057252. 
Kiser,  John  F  ,  058946. 
Kneisl.  Jerry  A  .  060499 
Kobbe.  Erlc.062175 
Koch.  Kenneth  W  .  062190. 
Koch.  Richard  P  ,  078922. 
Koenig,  James  R  ,  059475. 
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Komoto.  Ya^uro.  078923. 
Komp,  John  S  ,  058947. 
Kone  Kenneth  M..  063330 
Kortum.  Zane  B..  069717 
Kranyak.  Louis  W..  063296 
Krause,  Frederick  C  ,  060702. 
Kravltz,  Seymour.  059492. 
Kryzanowsky.  Constantlne  D  .  062162. 
Kunkel,  Charles  E..  058949. 
LaLonde,  Wilfred  G  .  0€2n5 
Labadie.  George  V  ,  Jr..  062118. 
Lamison,  Kenneth  R  ,  058951. 
Landers,  Jo.seph  P  .  065023. 
Lane,  Albert  G  .  065003. 
Lange.  Arthur  G  .  Jr  .  078931. 
Lanier,  Donald  H..  060559. 
Lawrence,  Clyde  K  .  078936. 
Lawrence,  James  R  ,  0.58952 
Lawson,  William  F  .  Jr  .  0*52176. 
Lawton.  William  E  ,  Jr  .  060505. 
Layton,  Victor  J  .  059862. 
LeClair.  John  H..  058954 
Leahey,  William  K  .  058953 
Lechner.  Roy  J  .  060503 
Leddon,  John  W  ,  Jr  ,  083605. 
Lee.  Dcjnald  C.  078940. 
Lee.  Harold  H.,  063324. 
Leer,  James  M  .  Jr  .  061204. 
Lehman.  Robert  H  .  062168. 
Lennon,  Daniel  A.,  Jr  ,  078(1,34 
Leonhauser,  Paul  C  Jr.,  O82043. 
Lesniak,  Walter  J  .  080967. 
Leu.  Bernard  J..  Jr  ,  062205. 
Lewis.  Marion  A  ,  Jr  .  069727. 
Liles,  Roy  L  ,  058955 
Llndley,  J  )seph  H  .  078946. 
Lindsay.  William  B  ,  061203.  - 

Lineker,  Geor-'e  B  .  066038. 
Lippman.  Gordon  J  .  060536 
Litschgl.  Al    ert  W  .  3d.  059863. 
Liana.  Theodore.  Jr  ,  059864. 
Lockhart.  Leon  H  .  062117. 
Loftin.  J._»seph  R  .  O60312. 
Lomax.  Arthur  E  ,  060488. 
Long,  Carl  L  ,  078949, 
Lorch,  Robert  C  ,  058957. 
Lorentzen.  Lloyd  E..  059487. 
Lorenz.  Robert  M  .  063036 
Louis,  Eugene.  078050. 
Lovejoy,  Norman  B..  057118. 
Lovett,  Frank  P,,  Jr.,  06C825. 
Lowman,  Harry  F.,  Jr  ,  059459 
Lowman,  Theodore  R..  058958. 
Luce.  Edward  G  .  060356. 
Luckie,  Lorenzo  P  ,  Jr.,  058959 
Ludy,  Garland  A  ,  065049. 
Lukens,  James  R     06333 1 . 
Lundquist,  Roy  W   C  .  063042. 
Lutz.  Roman  J  ,  058961 
Lycas,  John.  062137 
Lynch,  CamJIle  L  .  078954. 
Lynch,  James  E  .  Jr  ,  078955, 
Lynes,  Donald  L  ,  063080. 
Lynn,  Otis  C.  065066 
Lyons.  Joseph  W  ,  059466. 
MacGarvey,  Paul  D  ,  062132. 
MacLane,  Robert  C,  059865. 
MacLean.  Angus  B..  060530. 
MacLeod.  WllUam  A.,  060397. 
Macklin.  James  E..  Jr  ,  057225 
Madden,  Everett  I  ,  065070. 
Maddox.  John  H..  059912. 
Mahoney,  Arthur  B  .  060523, 
Maler.  John  E  ,  O63058 
Maier.  Robert  J..  Jr  .  063075. 
Malner,  George  W  .  060811. 
Malone,  Michael  J.,  058963. 
Maloney,  William  L..  060600. 
Manning,  James  A  .  064996 
Manning.  William  E  .  060466. 
Marcinlec   Walter  F  .  057133. 
Marden.  Martin,  O83607 
Mp.rlcle,  Louis  J  ,  O65055. 
Marsh,  Robert  D  ,  060387 
Marshall,  David  S  ,  063288 
Marshall.  James  E.,  Jr  .  060794. 
Marshall.  Robert  W  ,  057284 
Marshall,  Tandy  G  ,  O6604'3 
Martin,  Hugh  G  .  Jr  ,  078959. 
Martin,  James  C  .  058965. 
Martin,  James  E  .  081012. 


Martin,  Jason  H  ,  058968. 
Martin.  Merrltt  P,  062215 
Marx,  George  H  ,  058967 
Mathews.  Harry  T  ,  O60428. 
Matteson,  James  S..  087847 
Matthews.  Stanley  L..  060315. 
Mattlngly,  Leroy  B  .  058968. 
Mattoon.  Hugh  M..  078963. 
McAllister.  Henry  J  ,  060332. 
McAmls.  James  C    Jr  .  060372. 
McAuUffe,  John  F  .  060354 
McCain,  Malcolm  L.,  064989. 
McCann,  Samuel  E.,  O6I200. 
McCarthy.  Leo  C.  062123. 
McCartney.  Nevln  L..  060508. 
McCaslln.  James  K.,  O65031 
McClellan,  Stan  L.,  058969. 
McClelland,  Don  S..  057247. 
McCormlck.  William  F  ,  Jr.,  O«307e 
McCowen,  George  A  .  065480 
McCoy,  Clarence  E  ,  082054 
McCoy,  Paul  G  ,  059501 
McCray,  James  O  ,  057277 
McCuen,  John  J  ,  057185 
McCullar,  Francis  M  .  O60I74. 
McCurley.  Henry  H.,  060802. 
McDade.  Robert  A  ,  078967 
McElhenny,  John  P  ,  076894. 
McEnery,  John  W  ,  057184. 
McFadden,  Charles  A  ,  060175. 
McFall,  Kenneth  T  ,  060586 
McFarland,  Richard  DeL  ,  058971. 
McGlffert,  John  R.,  2d.  058973. 
McKee.  James  060427. 
McKenty,  Samuel  H  ,  Jr  ,  063328. 
McMath,  Robert  P  ,  060603. 
McMillan.  Jenls  C,  065036. 
McNeely,  David  W  ,  057364. 
McNeese,  Frank  J  ,  060577. 
McNeil.  William  E  ,  081040. 
McPherson,  Robert  B  .  065013. 
McSpadden,  Garland  R  .  057139. 
Meadow,  Sam.  062142. 
Mearns,  George,  078976. 
Meers.  Boyce  R.,  078978. 
Melnzen.  Walter  E.,  057242. 
Meiss,  Jack  M  .  062146. 
Mejla-Flores,  Francisco,  088289. 
Merlgold,  Frank  A  ,  063050. 
Merrell,  George  D  .  Jr  ,  060812. 
Metcalf.  Edward  A.,  3d,  072521. 
Metosh,  Cyril  P  .  078979 
Metzdorf.  Jack  R  ,  062139. 
Metzner.  Warren  H  ,  062191. 
Meyer,  David  W  ,  059867. 
Meyer.  Joseph  H  ,  057153.  ~ 

Meyer.  Walter  P..  063314 
Mlescher.  Walter  H  ,  Jr  ,  065017. 
Millard.  Alfred  J  ,  060489. 
Miller,  Allen  W  ,  3d,  078984 
Miller.  Darwin  C  ,  060538. 
Miller,  David  I..  078985. 
Miller,  Jack  R  .  057296. 
Miller.  James  W..  082061 
Miller,  Kurtz  J.,  Jr  .  065024 
Miller,  Paul  H  ,  063325. 
Millett,  Lewis  L  .  078988. 
MUllcan,  Henry  D  ,  088154. 
Milton,  John  M.,  057341. 
Mlnkel.  Edward  J  .  078989 
Mltman,  Henry  D.,  0599U. 
Mlttelstadt,  Jack,  078992. 
Moffltt,  John  P.,  058979 
Monroe.  Keith  L.,  062182 
Montgomery,  Burton  W  ,  083063. 
Montgomery.  John  J.,  059868. 
Montgomery,  Raymond  J  ,  060391. 
Moore,  Donald  P  .  087570 
Moore,  Euless  B  .  Jr  ,  063300. 
Moore.  Gene  D  .  063280 
Moore,  Russell  E  .  060615 
Morath,  Eugene  E  ,  Jr  .  058980 
More.  Berkeley  D  ,  058981 
Morehead,  Thomas  O..  059869. 
Morehovise.  Richard  C,  078995. 
Morgan,  John  T.,  Jr  ,  060814. 
Morgan,  Thomas  L..  078996. 
M.irrlson,  James  L  .  Jr  .  050881. 
Morrlsroe,  William  J    062186. 
Morse,  Herbert  E    060498. 
Morton.  Paul  A.,  062127. 


Morton,  Robert  B  ,  060483 
Moseley,  Lonnle  L  ,  078998. 
Mulligan,  James  R  ,  O60I9I. 
Mulvany,  Floyd  R  ,  060460 
Mundle.  William  L  .  058084 
Munn,  Richard  A  ,  Jr  .  059461. 
Munroe,  Roscoe  H  .  079003 
Murnane,  James  J  ,  062144. 
Murphey,  James  A..  Jr  .  060501. 
Murphy.  Eugene  C.  066059. 
Murphy,  Francis  J.,  002156 
Myron.  Harold  L  .  088854 
Nagata,  George  M  .  060799. 
Nance,  Martin  L  ,  06216I, 
Neal.  Harold.  079007. 
NeJT.  OrrlnD,  062189. 
Neltz,  Ravcllan  H  ,  081087. 
Nelson,  Shelton  R  ,  066687. 
Nemeth,  Stephen  A  ,  059870. 
Neumann,  Edward  J  .  079009. 
Newell,  Rosclus  C  .  058985. 
Newman.  Gilbert  H  .  059790 
Nichols.  Glen  L  ,  058986 
Nichols.  William  L  .  058987 
Nickel,  William  P  .  063293 
Nlsbet,  Andrew,  Jr  .  058988 
Noble.  Thomas  P  ,  060334. 
Noclta.  John  W  ,  065045 
Nolce.  Charles  O  ,  Jr  ,  063303. 
Nolde,  Hubert  E  ,  060542. 
Noll,  Robert  J  ,  058989 
Norby,  Allen  R  .  066696 
Noreen.  Albert  T.,  Jr.,  060438. 
Norrle,  George.  Jr  .  065025. 
North,  Louis  J..  062199. 
Norwood.  Leonard  L..  Jr  ,  058990. 
Novlck,  Jehlel,  061993 
Nunn.  Clifford  C  ,  Jr  ,  060465. 
Obradovlch,  Prancls  S  .  Jr  ,  063055. 
O'Connor,  Richard  C  .  062187. 
Ogden.  Dorward  W  .  Jr  ,  058991. 
Oldham,  Thomas  C,  066188. 
Oliver.  Tillman  C,  068299. 
Oliver.  Wiley  E  .  Jr  .  070006. 
Glow,  John  L.,  3d  .  065067. 
Olsen,  Raymond  M  ,  081106. 
Olson,  James  C  ,  060207 
Olson,  Kenneth  W.,  057146. 
ONelll,  Brian  B  .  O59806. 
Orfalea,  George  A  ,  O60455. 
Osborne,  John  R.,  060537 
OShaughnessy.  John  B  ,  Jr  ,  063317. 
Osieckl.  Frank  S..  060425. 
Ostecn,  John  L..  Jr.,  057285. 
Otto,  Charles  B..  088169 
Overstreet.  Gerald  L  .  065050. 
Overstreet.  Lewis  D.,  079016. 
Owen,  Tom  H.,  081118. 
Oxford,  William  B  ,  065065. 
Pabst,  Alfred  A..  057109. 
Packard,  Donald  F.,  057162 
Packett.  Wllbern  L  ,  065004 
Padgett,  Wade  H..  Jr..  062145. 
Page,  Alexander  C.  060556. 
Paradls,  Joseph  P..  063305. 
Parker.  John  F..  065015. 
Parker,  John  M  ,  058992. 
Parker,  Orvllle  L.  R  ,  066065. 
Parker,  Robert  L..  058993. 
Parks,  Robert  H..  059872. 
Passell,  David  W.,  062211. 
Patch.  WllUam  A  ,  057281. 
Patterson,  Edwin  D..  057110. 
Patterson.  Robert  W  .  058994. 
Paulmann,  Edwin,  O650I0. 
Payne.  Charles  G..  Jr  ,  060637. 
Payne.  Thomas  A..  080163. 
Pecoruro,  Anthony.  059873. 
Penlck,  Jack  G.,  062218. 
Perclval.  Allen  C,  080165. 
Perkins,  Richard  A.,  Jr..  059890. 
Perry.  Gerald  L..  Jr..  060184. 
Perry.  Harrison,  057096. 
Petersen.  Robert  J.,  057334. 
PetrelU,  John.  060413. 
Phillips,  Milton  B..  062210. 
Phillips.  Robert  L  ,  Jr  .  058997. 
Phillips,  William  R  .  Jr  ,  063304. 
Plburn,  Edwin  W  ,  Jr  ,  060980. 
Plcclrllll.  Albert  A.,  060342. 
Plcou,  Lloyd  J.,  068998. 
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Pierce.  John  W..  059874. 
Pierce.  Leon  A.,  058999. 
Plercy,  James  E.,  059000. 
Plneau,  George  P  ,  080169 
Pipkin,  William  P  ,  084461. 
Pitchford,  Harold  I  .  Jr  .  067738. 
Plowman.  Harry  B.,  060324. 
Plumb,  John  F.,  059001. 
Plummer.  Walter  W..  Jr.,  057183. 
Policastro,  John  J..  062226. 
Pollfka.  Donald  K  .  060522 
Pollard.  William  F.,  Jr.,  079029. 
Pope.  George  Van  W  ,  Jr  .  063485. 
Porta,  James  R  ,  060431 
Post,  Alton  G  .  060317. 
Post,  Charles  M  ,  059002 
Pottle.  Arthur  F  .  Jr  .  079031. 
Powell,  Charles  M  ,  Jr    065476. 
Powell.  Elbert  W.,  079032. 
Powell,  George  B  ,  065043 
Praeger.  Herman  A  ,  Jr  ,  081149. 
Prawitz.  Leeland  R..  081 151. 
Presson,  David  R.,  060195. 
Price,  James  R.,  087880. 
Price,  Wilbur  F  ,  060847. 
Prltchard.  Charles  E  .  063041. 
Procter,  Gilbert,  Jr  ,  062156. 
Proctor,  Prank  D  ,  061097. 
Psakl,  Nicholas  G.,  Jr..  062121 
Pulllam.  George  W  ,  Jr.,  062208. 
Putnam.  William  T..  059004. 
Qulnnelly.  James  L.,  060177. 
Radcllff.  Edward  C  .  060533 
Rafferty.  John  H  .  Jr  .  060804 
Ramundo.  Bernard  A  ,  065586 
Randolph,  Jacob  A  ,  Jr  063081. 
Raney.  ThompRon  L  .  063054. 
Raum,  Mark,  O59006. 
Rawlins,  Claude  H  .  060594. 
Rawn,  William  A  ,  060461. 
Ray,  WllUam  B  ,  060568. 
Reade,  Robert  A  ,  060514 
Reaugh,  Vern  W  ,  O65029. 
Redman,  Albert  ,  Jr  .  062157, 
Rehm,  Walter  R,  079044. 
Retd,  Tom.  063040. 
Reid,  Wallace  G  .  060361. 
Reidy,  James  P.,  060636 
Relnlkka,  Arnold  J  ,  082084. 
Relsacher.  Robe-t  W..  080173. 
Rennelsen,  Daniel  J  ,  062133. 
Rettle,  Robert  G.,  079046. 
Reynolds,  Clifford  C.  Jr  ,  063279. 
Reynolds.  Donald  H  .  063035. 
Reynolds,  John  W  ,  060829 
Rhoads,  Homer  E.,  059010. 
Rhodes,  Richard  G  .  059876. 
Rhodes,  Samuel  T  ,  056992. 
Rice,  Marvin  E  ,  050011. 
Rice.  Richard  L.,  065600. 
Richards,  Barton  P.,  060471. 
Richardson,  Walton  K  ,  050013. 
Richmond.  Melvln  E  .  060388. 
Richwine.  Francis  K  .  066084. 
Ride,  Walter  T..  Jr  ,  063200. 
Rider,  Vance  D  ,  060518. 
Rlnaldl,  E^igene,  O50015. 
Ring.  Kenneth  G..  059016. 
Rlngel.  Eugene  J .,  050017. 
Rlos.  Edwin  T  .  063038 
Roach.  Andrew  J.,  056994. 
Roark,  Carl  F  ,  O61906. 
Robblns,  Oliver  L  .  062153. 
Roberts,  Harold  B  .  065008. 
Roberts,  WllUam  G  ,  050018 
Robertson.  Clamn  A  ,  Jr  .  057107. 
Robinson,  George  R  ,  065542. 
Robinson,  Howard  F..  063077. 
Robinson.  Nell.  050019. 
Robinson,  Norman  L  ,  Jr.,  067210. 
Robinson,  WllUam  B  ,  062813. 
R obltshek.  Irvlnp:  H  ,  082087. 
Rock.  Fairfield.  070053. 
Rodenbeck,  Eric  O.,  060375. 
Rogan,  John  P.,  062203. 
Rogers,  Benton  M.,  050020 
Rogers,  Ernest  R  ,  Jr  ,  060374. 
Roley,  Ronald  J.,  070057 
Roper,  George  M  ,  Jr.,  060359. 
Rose.  Charles  W.,  060400. 
Ross,  Charles  O..  060623. 
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Ross,  John  P  .  060404 
Ross.  Paul  E..  084885 
Rountree,  Wadle  J  .  060606. 
Rousseau,  WUliam  J     Jr  .  059022. 
Rovegno,  Eugene  S.,  088487. 
Row,  Henry  C.  Jr.,  060433. 
Royce,  Newton  C,  060415. 
Rudd,  Edwin  A.,057211. 
Runft,  Harold  W.,  063046. 
Rusanowsky,  Alexander  P..  062823. 
Russell,  Donald  K..  062817. 
Russell.  George  C  ,  Jr  .  059877. 
Russell,  George  H  ,  059400. 
Russell.  James  W  .  060424. 
Russell,  Jay  V.,  Jr.,  060634. 
Russell.  Robert  C,  062125. 
Ruthe,  Hans  G..  062164. 
Ryan.  James  W..  063070. 
Sachs,  WllUam  H..  Jr..  060464. 
Safar.  Benjamin  B  ,  060331. 
Salvador.  Felix..  070066. 
Salzman.  Charles  N.,  079067. 
Sampson.  Samuel  F.,  059023. 
Samson.  Jack.  081199. 
Sapp.  Bernard  B  ,  062143. 
Sargeant,  Arnold  M..  Jr.,  057313. 
f  Satterfield.  Robert  A  .  060482. 
Saum.  James  B..  059878. 
Sawyer.  Robert  K..  079070. 
Schabacker,  WUllam.  059792. 
Schach.  Raphael  J.,  065056. 
Schaner.  Louis  T..  062200. 
Schless,  William  F..  057278. 
Schlotterbeck,  Walter  B.,  057195. 
Schmidt,  Edwin  M..  063677. 
SchoQeld.  Frank  C  ,  081207. 
Schreiber,  Thomas  S  ,  057018. 
Schrinel.  Paul  J..  070076. 
Schultz,  Robert  D.,  070077. 
Schuster,  John  P..  O60666. 
Schwartz,  WiUiam  C  ,  O80I83. 
Scott,  Beverly  S..  060580. 
Scott,  Craig  C.  063079. 
Scott.  Dwaln  L..  063078. 
Scott.  Ebbln  P..  Jr..  060467. 
Scott.  James  I..  063319. 
Scott.  WUlard  W..  Jr..  057098. 
Sear-s.  Robert  E..  060311. 
Sebastian.  Nicholas  H..  091686. 
Secan.  Frank  D.,  060201. 
Seddon,  John  A..  063057. 
Seely,  Chesley  K..  059025. 
Selbert.  August  G..  059026 
Shaffer.  Jarvls  K..  059888. 
Shanejrfelt,  Donald  L.,  064987. 
Sheffield,  Merle  G  ,  057173. 
Shell,  Claude  O.,  Jr.,  060798. 
Sheppard,  Jerome  S..  060468. 
Sheppe,  Prank  W.,  059803. 
Shldler,  Robert  W.,  063329. 
Shields,  Selvln  E.,  060382. 
Shilling,  Harold  E.,  060473. 
Shipman.  Kenneth.  060411. 
Shirley,  Courtney  R..  059027. 
Shockley.  James  W.,  059028. 
Shoemaker.  Leo  W..  065028. 
Shrlver.  Rowland  B..  Jr..  060495. 
Shuffer.  George  M  ,  Jr  ,  059029. 
Shuman,  Billy  J  .  066098. 
Slkes,  Arthur  E  ,  060531. 
Simon,  James  E.,  070150. 
Simpson,  Arthur  R.,  059030. 
Simpson.  Paul  W..  065706. 
Sims,  Morton  D.,  081224. 
Sinclair,  Edgar  M.,  059031. 
Singleton,  Jack,  Jr.,  079087. 
Sites,  George  E..  Jr..  O79089. 
Sittner.  Homer  H..  060402. 
Skogsberg,  Paul  L.,  062134. 
Slade.  Arthur  R.,  063741. 
Sleeper,  Earl  S.,  063045. 
Sliger,  Ira  T.,  Jr..  059032. 
Slomlnskl,  Martin  J.,  059892. 
Smith.  Charles  A.,  060566. 
Smith,  Dewltt  C  Jr  ,  080187. 
Smith,  Eb  W.,  Jr..  064994. 
Smith.  Harold  T..  059795. 
Smith,  Homer  D.,  Jr  ,  059805. 
Smith,  Jack  E.,  060347 
Smith,  John  A.,  Jr..  063843 
Smith,  Joseph  S.,  059033. 


Smith.  Klngsley  J.  O59034. 
Smith.  Paul  V.  079096 
Smith,  Richard  C.  060477, 
Smith,  Samuel  C.  050036. 
Smith,  Wilfrid  K.  G..  060548 
Smith.  WllUam  A..  Jr.,  060546. 
Smolensk!.  Felix  S.,  063037. 
Snow,  James  A.,  060385 
Snow,  Marvin  H.,  063043. 
Sollitto.  BasU  J..  059796. 
Solt,  Lowell  K..  060200 
Spahr,  Delbert  D.,  060789. 
Spector,  Sam,  069037. 
Spence,  Soren  E.,  085263. 
Spettel,  Prank  J.,  Jr..  059038. 
SplgarelU,  Amerlco  W  .  060822. 
SplnelU,  Joseph  D.,  063488. 
SpltzmlUer,  Bob  F  ,  060188. 
Stacy.  James  E.,  063285 
Stacy.  Thomas  J.,  082102. 
Stamey,  Roderick  A.,  Jr.,  059804. 
Staples,  James  T.,  060444. 
Stark,  Lloyd  J..  079104. 
Starr,  Comfort  K..  063292. 
Starr,  Robert  N.,  060351. 
Starry.  Donn  A  .  057249. 
Steen,  Jud  O.,  079105. 
Stein,  Harold,  060540. 
Stendeback,  WiUiam,  Jr  .  063327. 
Stenger,  John  E..  087933 
Sterling,  WiUiam  R.,  079106 
Stevens,  Carlton  E.,  Jr.,  065033. 
Stevens,  Richard  R  .  059039. 
Stevenson,  Charles  B  ,  060639. 
Stevenson,  James  R.,  079107. 
Steward,  Cleveland  R.,  Jr..  059040. 
Stewart,  I^oren  F.,  059462. 
Stlnson,  Gerald  C.  061997. 
Stodgel,  James  E  ,  067963. 
Stone,  Prank  J.,  060442. 
Stone.  VlrgU  M  ,  059923. 
Stone,  WUllam  M..  Jr.,  060485. 
Street.  Robert  W.,  059042. 
Stringer,  James  K  ,  062184. 
Stryker,  EmU  J.,  Jr  ,  059043 
Sunder,  Charles  H..  057337. 
Swangren,  Gordon  L.,  050045. 
Swann.  Ralph  J  .  059046. 
Swanson.  Paul  A  .  059047. 
Swearengen,  Georee  A  ,  057321. 
Sweeney,  Harvey  E  ,  059048 
Swenson,  Richard  W..  079113. 
Swllley,  George  R.,  079114 
Swlnehart.  Lewis  S..  Jr.,  059880 
Swomley.  Neely  M.,  059881. 
Swope,  Leslie  J.,  062216 
Sylvester,  Allan  T..  2d  050882 
Tackaberry.  Thomas  H  .  Jr..  060504. 
Taibbi,  Raymond  V.,  063044 
Tank,  Albert  K.,  079117. 
Tavzel,  Harold  S  ,  050780 
Taylor,  Charles  H  ,  066641. 
Taylor.  John  F  ,  059049 
Taylor,  WlUlam  E  ,  063308. 
Teagle.  Charles  R  ,  065053. 
Thatcher,  David  C,  059051. 
Thaxton,  Halbert  C,  059052. 
Thevenet,  Stanley  E.,  089840. 
Thomas,  Henry  R.,  065548. 
Thomas,  Lawrence  M.,  060318. 
Tliomas,  Raymond  P.,  085271. 
Thomas,  Wesley  E.,  060368 
Thomas.  Wray  R..  060535 
Thompson.  John  W..  059053 
ThornUey,  Robert  M  ,  063802 
Thornton.  Paul  E..  062815 
Tibbetts.  Frederick  E.,  3d.  057164. 
Tiller,  Norman  L  ,  Sr  ,  081293 
Tilton,  William  S.,  089301 
Timberman.  WlUlam  H  .  06281 1 
Tlppins,  BedeU  A.,  Jr..  065479. 
Todd,  John  A,  060511. 
Tomllnson,  Robert  P.,  065545. 
Tousley,  Pershing,  060204. 
Townsend,  Harry  W..  060481. 
Tracy,  Ollle  L.,  063722. 
Trainer.  Clark  W.,  065006. 
Trl^g,  Harry  E..  060470 
Trolano.  Lawrence  V    059797. 
Tucker,  Douglas  B  .  062169 
Tucker,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr.,  063322. 
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Ti-idder.  Ewin  B  ,  060541 
Tugman,  Robert  P  ,  066I 10 
Tumllnson.  Jack  M  .  060572. 
Tupper.  Fred  A  ,  065032, 
TuthiU.  Jack  K  ,  060833. 
T\e   Hiram  S  ,  060692. 
T^Tee.  Thomas  B  .  057111. 
iS-son,  Charles  M  ,  063047 
UtTmann.  Milton  P  ,  060383 
Ulatoskl,  Joseph  R  .  062224 
Ungerlelder,  Alvin  D  .  081306 
Van  Busklrk.  William  D  .  062147. 
Van  Eaton.  John  H  .  060497. 
Van  Horn.  Robert  O  .  060173. 
Vaught,  James  B  .  O60.570 
Veesey,  John  W  ,  Jr  .  065047. 
Vincent.  Howard.  065703 
Vogelgesang  Ernest  J  .  060507. 
Vranlsh,  Robert  L  .  060386 
Wadsworth.  John  B  ,  Jr  .  057297. 
Waggener.  John  G  .  057084. 
Wagner.  George  I    060185 
Wagner.  Matt  R  .  080200 
Wagoner,  Fred  E  ,  Jr  .  057253. 
Wales.  Perry  W  ,  060608 
Walk.  James  F  .  057300. 
Walker.  Faris  T  .  079133. 
Walker,  Fred  M  ,  063333 
Walker.  Homer  L  ,  062220. 
Walker.  Sidney  J  .  063484. 
Walker.  William  L.,  065022. 
Wallace,  Jerry  G..  059812 
Walsh.  John  J  ,  Jr  .  059055. 
Walter,  Lvle  E  ,  057178 
Walters,  Vernon  J  ,  063074. 
Wampler,  Norman  H  ,  060398 
Ward,  David  E  .  060403 
Ward,  Richard  H  ,  062130. 
Ward,  Robert  M..  057158. 
Ware.  Thomas  A  ,  Jr  ,  057219. 
Ware.  William  B  .  062114. 
Waters,  Ace  L  .  Jr  ,  065019. 
Watson.  Edwin  A.,  059469. 
Watt,  William  A.,  063742. 
Weaver,  Wilburn  C  .  063407. 
Webb,  Lloyd  E.,  060575. 
Webb,  Ralph  J..  065014. 
Webber.  Kenneth  E  .  Jr.,  057220. 
Weddle.  Charles  E..  065695 
Weeks.  Milton  D.,  062128. 
Weeks    Robert  J  .  079138 
Weggeland.  Henry  N  ,  Jr..  059882. 
Weibei.  Rodney  W  ,  079139. 
Weinzettie.  John  J  .  032119. 
Weisinger   Sherman.  059057. 
Weisser.  Seymour  T.,  062148. 
Wellde,  Raj-mond  L  ,  060423. 
Weils.  Donal  C.  060828 
Wendt,  Irving  R.,  081326. 
Wentzei.  Don.iid  B.,  059800. 
Wesley.  Craig  T.,  060193. 
West.  Luther  C  ,  065704.    ■ 
Wester.  William  A.,  079141. 
White.  Charles  I  ,  Jr  .  059059. 
White,  Kent  B..  065748. 
White,  Nevin  C  0-33286. 
White.  WoIXred  K  .  059883. 
Whitehead.  Ennls  C  .  Jr  ,  057093. 
Whitesel,  William  M  ,  O59806. 
Whitledge,  Charles  H.,  062198 
Whitley.  Arthur  L..  O57099. 
Whitney.  Philip  M  ,  057318. 
Whltson,  WUiam  W.,  057097, 
Whittemore,  Kenneth  S..  Jr.,  062999. 
Whlttlngton.  Charles  W  ,  059884. 
Wigner,  Charles  C,  059061. 
Wilhld".  Glenn  C  Jr  ,  057189. 
Wilkinson.  Richard  F  ,  059062. 
WiUard.  Leroy  L  .  063313. 
Williams,  Dudley  A  .  060445. 
WiHiam.s.  Harry  E  ,  061091. 
Williams,  John  D  .  060446. 
Williams.  Vernon  C.  063062. 
Williams,  Virgil  H..  059064. 
Williams,  Walworth  F.,  057310. 
Williams,  Wayne  G  ,  065550. 
Wilson,  Charles  D  ,  082124. 
Wilson,  James  J  .  085703. 
Wilson.  Kermlt  J..  060172. 
Wilson,  Melville  C  .  Jr    066646 
WUson,  Raymond  C  ,  063723. 


Wlnget.  Kingston  M  ,  062206. 
Winston,  Sanford  H  ,  062154, 
Winter.  Leonard  M  ,  082126. 
Witko,  Andrew  B..  067170. 
WittUnger,  Frederick  J  ,  059069. 
Wolfe,  Hiram  M..  3d,  061090. 
W  Jlman.  Gus  A.,  Jr.,  057583, 
W'jod,  Edwin,  060625. 
Wood.  Roy  L..  059071. 
Wood,  Samuel  C,  060598 
Wood,  William  S  .  059072. 
W.^ods,  Altua  L..  Jr  .  059885 
Wi^odslde,  William  W  ,  063315. 
Woolard,  Reginald  W  .  059073. 
Wortham,  James  T..  079152. 
Worthen,  Robert  D  ,  062207. 
Wright.  Madison  C.  2d,  088533. 
Wyckoff.  Theodore.  063312 
Wyrick,  William  E.,  OC5072. 
Yaklmovlcz,  Ploryan  L  ,  085392. 
York,  Dennis  A..  066212. 
Young,  Frederick  L..  079157. 
Young,  James  W..  060410. 
Young,  Rajonond  E.,  060484 
Youngblood.  Kenneth  L  .  065543. 
Youngs,  E^ert  C,  059074. 
Zlgmund.  Prank  J.,  059075. 
Zobrlst,  Paul  S..  059076 
Zuccardy.  Charles  A..  064991. 
Zuppann,  Charles  W.,  060534. 

To  be  majors.  Chaplain 
Benson.  John  D  ,  089748 
Blcxham,  Earl  S  ,  069862. 
Blunk,  James  B  .  068080. 
Burgreen.  Charles  L..  071905 
Calter,  John  T  ,  071651. 
Campbell,  Harry  G  ,  Jr.,  075096. 
Carroll.  James  C,  073211. 
Coleman,  James  V.,  069885. 
Cowhlg,  Edward  D  ,  075056. 
Gilbert,  Bertram  C,  072595. 
Harris,  Thomas  A  ,  071675. 
Harvester.  James  V.,  071924. 
Huffman,  Cloma  A.,  069688. 
Justice.  WUlard  M  ,  071684. 
Malanowskl.  Thaddeus  P,  075072 
McCarthy.  Thomas  H  ,  069983. 
McMinn,  Thomas  L  ,  Jr  .  078602. 
Meek.  Charles  A  ,  O7043 1 . 
ONelll,  John  J  ,  071945. 
Paul,  William  E..  Jr  ,  O67603. 
Price,  Ben  S  ,  070021 . 
Roth.  John  D  ,  071958. 
Rowland.  Ray  M.,  070032. 
Spence,  Edward  L.,  070510. 
Stewart,  Duncan  C  ,  071728. 
Sullivan,  John  J.,  070520. 
Wallace,  Francis  X..  078146. 
Wessman,  Willis  W..  078152. 
W<x»d.  Robert  J..  081865. 

To  be  majors.  Medical  Corps 
Abbott.  Howard  G  .  069448 
Bishop,  Raymond  H  ,  Jr  .  069592. 
Breen,  James  L.,  069866. 
Burham,  William  A.,  071454. 
Butler.  Donald  E  ,  073990. 
Copen,  Estls  G  ,  069626. 
CowgUl,  Herbert  P..  072329. 
Cupp.  Claude  M.,  070178. 
Czarneckl,  Stephen  W.,  069894, 
Plsher.  William  C,  072387. 
Geiger,  James  P.,  069489. 
Gellnas,  Joseph  A..  071190. 
Gerard,  Earl  S..  069655. 
Gomez,  Alphonse  C  .  069493. 
Gorby,  Earl  W..  069658. 
Graham.  Harvey  P..  073254. 
Hanna,  Homer  H.,  069499. 
Hardle,  Philip  W..  Jr  .  071923. 
Hathaway,  Robert  G.,  081799. 
Hoagland,  Peter  W..  073100. 
Howard,  August  A..  071809. 
Jaffurs,  WUUam  J.,  070101. 
Kilpatrlck,  WUUam  C,  Jr..  072338. 
Konwinskl,  Edward  S  .  O69520. 
Larson,  Arlan  P  .  069522. 


Ifabin.  Dorsey  T..  073463. 
Maler,  John  G  .  076365 
McCabe.  Lloyd  B.,  068029 
McKeown,  Eugene  P  ,  067846. 
Neldlinger.  Robert  W  .  067852. 
O'ShaughQcssy,  Edward  J.,  071946. 
Patton.  Maurice  G  ,  070012. 
Pedrotty,  Francis  W  ,  Jr  ,  069539. 
Ransone,  James  W.,  069547. 
Sheffield.  Frederick  J..  067616. 
Slebert,  Paul  E  .  069557, 
Staats,  Robert  E  .  076661. 
Thomas,  Paul  A.,  Jr..  069565. 
Uhrlg,  Henry  T..  088984. 
Westerneld.  Prank  McC,  074937. 
Zamora.  Pablo  J  .  072668. 

To  be  majors.  Dental  Corps 

Everhart.  Robert  J  .  068002. 
Fox.  Walter  H..  066619. 
Hare.  Charles  M  .  070361. 
Hathaway,  John  P..  Jr  .  066624. 
Jeronlmus,  Robert  D  ,  067585. 
Karlson.  Fredrick  A.,  Jr..  066627. 
Knapp.  Milton  J..  067589. 
Lundqulst,  Donald  O  ,  065685. 
McGrew,  BUUe  D  ,  067941. 
Millard,  Robert  J..  070142. 
Miller.  Claude  R..  Jr..  076393. 
Mooney.  Samuel  C.  063842. 
Osterholtz,  Raymond  H.,  068392. 
Pacocha.  Edmund  C.  065697. 
Schmliz,  John  P..  O70120. 
Schneider.  Fred,  063845. 
Sheridan,  Roland  C.  Jr..  066686. 
Smith.  Thomas  J  ,  O68050. 
Sumner,  Charles  P.,  3d,  070049 
Uohara.  George  I..  067971. 
WUUams,  James  P..  076754. 
Worcester,  Hal  C.  065483. 
Zislis.  Louis.  068066. 

To  be  major.t.  Veterinary  Corpa 
Anthony,  Wallace  L  .  069849 
Beerwlnkle,  Milton  A  ,  070269. 
Benson.  John  H  ,  071642. 
Garner.  Floris  M..  069930. 
Glbbs,  Roland  J.,  O75060. 
McConnell.  Stewart  J..  068383 
Morley.  WUUam  J..  073473. 
Morris.  John  H..  2d.  073474. 
Raulston,  GUbert  L..  070025. 
RUey,  WUUam  E  .  065553. 
Rosser,  WUUam  W.,  067610 
Slider.  Howard  B..  Jr  .  068403. 

To  be  majors.  Medical  Service  Corp$ 
Boat,  WUUam  L.,  058787. 
Calmes,  Paul  M  .  084827. 
Clovls,  Ernest  R  ,  068022. 
Coner,  Charles  E  ,  078643. 
Cook,  Maxwell  A  .  059846. 
Cook.  Richard  A  ,  067561. 
Deaklns.  John  A  .  058788. 
Devlin,  John  P  ,  068796 
Dicker.  Prank  W  .  079676 
Dlercks,  Fred  H  ,  O60890. 
Dolson,  James  P  ,  078646. 
Eddlnger,  Clyde  C  ,  080292. 
Pels,  Robert  D.,  084034. 
Foster,  Jay  W.,  084316. 
Foubare,  Louis  H  ,  065076. 
Goldstein.  Bernard  L  .  078647. 
Hoffmann,  Kenneth  L  ,  078649. 
Hume,  Joseph  W.,  084829. 
Kneepkens.  John  A.,  078651. 
Kotchln,  Stanley  P.,  083554. 
Lauterbach,  Carl  G  ,  069523. 
Lewis.  Harold  J.,  084321. 
Luckman,  Otis  N.,  084322. 
Mandel,  Adrian  D  ,  060889. 
McCoy,  John  P.,  084323. 
Medcalf.  Rex  M.,  084037. 
Morgan.  Ralph  W.,  060887. 
Muzyka,  Joseph  C,  084325. 
Nation.  Marvin  E..  078654. 
Newton,  Carlos  E  ,  Jr  .  061082. 
Osterhaus,  Leo  B..  084326. 
Packo.  Andrew.  Jr..  084751. 
Parkinson,  Ralph  W  .  Jr..  07865S. 
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Power.  Earl  H  ,  084327, 
Schenker.  Hanaj^n,  063181. 
Schlarb.  WUUam  E..  084753 
Schwarz,  WUUam  X. ,084754. 
Snyder.  Allan  J..  084329. 
Swleter.  Kenneth  L..  084038. 

To  be  majors.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Berman.  Thelma  L..  N28S6. 
B<md,  Margaret  M  ,  N1780. 
CUft.MUdred  A  ,  N1832. 
Coxwell,  Geraldine  V..  N1834. 
Douglas,  Maxlne.  N1810. 
Dunlap,  UlUan.  N1786. 
Galgano.  Emma  A  ,  N1760 
Gallagher.  Eleanor  R  ,  N1826. 
Gaynor,  Eleanor  A..  N1807. 
Gleldseth,  Betty  M  ,  N2583. 
Gllson,  Shirley  M..  N1824. 
Goldsmith.  Dorothy.  N2841. 
Hammerly,  Aloha  B-M  .  N1815. 
Jones,  Lois.  N1771. 
Madden,  Betty  L.,  N1778. 
McCormlck,  Hel-m  L..  N2914. 
Moore,  Leota  M    N2913 
OBrlen.  Mary  R  ,  N2846. 
Perkins,  Sarah  E..  N2989. 
Pettey,  Florence  L.,  N1792. 
PhUUps,  Margar«'t  P..  N1758. 
RatcUff,  Patricia  A  ,  N1795. 
Roslonowskl,  He-en  I.,  N2916. 
Sheridan.  Vivian  C.  N2917. 
Snartemo.  Alfa  M  .  N2825. 
Tlerney,  Marian  A  ,  N1750. 
Wright.  Helen  E..  N2848. 

To  be  majors,  Arn.y  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Blanton,  Lottie  V,,  J57, 
Hathcock,  Eva  M  ,  M10090. 
Knickerbocker.  Barbara  M.,  J33. 

To  be  captains 

Ackerman,  Albert  A.,  075132. 
Adams,  Robert  L..  070579. 
Addison.  Richard  L  .  073541. 
Alexander.  Lyle  K..  081366. 
Allan,  Walter  P.  D  .  085474. 
Allen.  Wayne  C,  081572. 
Alley.  Wayne  E.  089174. 
AlUason.  John  R..  089587. 
Almy.  Donald  C  .  077249. 
Altland,  Robert  W  ,  071059. 
Amlsano.  Italo  B  ,  072569. 
Anderson.  John  A  .  077251. 
Anderson,  Richard  L..  077253. 
Andrews.  Donald  A.,  071970. 
Andrews,  Donald  G  ,  077264. 
Andrews,  WUUam  G.,  Junior,  078206. 
Andy.  Charles  W..  082134. 
Ansted.  Genoa  W..  071311. 
Arclero.  Robert  G.,  077255. 
ArdlTZlone,  Leo  A.,  078207. 
Arnold,  Thomai-  W..  081576. 
Arnzen,  Chester  L,  072671. 
Arthur,  Billy  A..  071971. 
Ashby.  Peter  B.  071061. 
Austin.  Clinton  W..  071639. 
Austin.  Freddie  C,  082136. 
Austin,  Kenneth  B  ,  077256. 
Axup,  WUUam  A  ,  071974. 
Babers.  Donald  M.,  075137. 
Badovlnac.  Nick  J..  Jr..  078211. 
Bailey,  James  B  .  072570. 
Bailey,  WUUam  R..  Jr..  077261. 
Baker.  Prank  H..  071440. 
Baker.  Jack  E..  077263. 
Baldwin,  Noland  Y..  076141. 
Barber.  Richard  L..  072437. 
Barker.  James  E  ,  071975 
Barker,  Llyle  J  ,  Jr.,  085850. 
BarnhlU,  David  B..  072572. 
Barnwell,  Kenneth  V..  090521. 
Barrere,  Richard  P  ,  088562. 
Barrett,  Francis  X  ,  078220. 
Barry.  James  O..  Jr  ,  079176, 
Bartholomew.  Roger  J..  091750. 
Bartos,  Robert  E.,  O71140 
Basil,  Benjamin  J.,  001157. 
Batchman.  Gilbert  R  ,  071976. 
Bate.  MUford  C.  072439. 
Bauer.  PhUlp  O..  081579. 
Bausler.  Donald  R..  077267. 


Baxter.  George  M.,  084947. 
BazUwlch,  Paul.  Jr.,  071978. 
Beal,  Bruce  T..  078224. 
Bean.  Richard  J..  071979. 
Bean.  Robert  H..  081580. 
Bear,  David  A.,  091159. 
Bearden,  Winston  H. ,084948. 
Beasley.  Lewis  E.,  080208. 
Becker,  Donald  L..  083102. 
Bedsaul,  Clare  D.,  081582. 
Bell,  Glenn  N.,071 141. 
Bell.  DaleM  .091552. 
Bell.  James  F.,  071142. 
BeU,  Joel  H.,  084949. 
Bennett,  Joseph  D  ,  071760. 
Benolt.  WUUam  R..  088570. 
Berg  Roland  E..  077268. 
Bergen.  James  P..  071981. 
Bergqulst.  Robert  L..  08&291. 
Bernard.  Paul  H..  071643. 
Bernhardt,  WUUam  R..  089180. 
Bettlnger.  Francis  D..  086481. 
Blckston,  Walter  J.,  071316 
BUI.  Gary  R..082 142. 
Bishop.  Ted  E..  071982. 
Blttl.  Frederick  E..  072366. 
BJorn.  Edward  D..  077270. 
Black,  Ira  W..  Jr.,  071983. 
Black,  WUUam  T.,  068904. 
Blackburn,  Paul  L.,  072442. 
Blahuta,  Norman  G.,  071984. 
Blake.  Richard  J..  077271. 
Blandeburgo.  Gasper,  087680. 
Blaslngame.  Joslah.  Jr..  071646. 
Bliss.  Charles  P..  3d.  071986. 
Boden,  William  C.  071068. 
Boehnke,  Roger  H..  091764. 
BoUng,  Douglas  L.,  077273. 
Booras.  Danny.  071150. 
Booras,  Peter  D.,  071987. 
Borrls,  Roger  J..  078233. 
BoBsert.  Paul  W.,  071318. 
Bourgeois.  Edward  J  ,  Jr.,  085295. 
Bowdoln.  WUUam  R.,  Jr  .  077275. 
Bowman.  Ronald  N  .  071647. 
Boyd.  Bobby  K,  071448. 
Boyd,  Sidney  H.,  071151. 
Boyd.  WUUam  P.,  071989. 
Boyer.  Gene  T.,  079193. 
Boynton,  Marshall  E..  071319. 
Bracewell.  Roland  A.,  077277. 
Bradberry,  WUUam  N.,  Jr.,  077278. 
Bradford.  Wilson  E..  Jr.,  078237. 
Bradley,  WUUam  C,  071069. 
Brady,  Harlan  J.,  084474. 
Bragalone,  Raymond  A.,  089418. 
Bramblei,  WUUam  B.,  071451. 
Bramlett,  James  T.,  077281 . 
Brandensteln,  Howard  C.  089322. 
Branscum,  Billy  R.,  087687. 
Breedlove,  Smedley  D  .  071764. 
Brelthaupt,  Marvin  P.,  075153. 
Brendel,  WlUlam  J..  084958. 
Brokenshlre,  James  R.,  Jr.,  O71990. 
Brooks,  Leo  A..  075154. 
Brooks,  Thomas  J.,  071991. 
Brown,  Dallas  C  Jr..  071156 
Brown,  Donald  R  .  084901. 
Brown,  Edward  M    081593. 
Brown,  George  A  .  081594. 
Brown,  Hugh  R  .  Jr    078174. 
Brown.  James  E..  087695. 
Brown,  Joe  A..  078244. 
Brown,  John  M.,  071992. 
Brown.  Lewellyn  A  .  091772. 
Brown.  Raymond  V..  075157. 
Brown,  Robert  B..  071993. 
Browning,  Robert  A  .  077286 
Brumback.  Robert  M  .  091773. 
Brumlt,  Charles  D..  078245. 
Brummit,  Philip  A..  071070. 
Bruno.  Vlto  J  ,  081596. 
Bryan.  Clyde  M  .  Jr..  082150. 
Bryan,  Thomas  P.,  077288. 
Buchanan.  Gerald  H..  071071. 
Buchwald.  Donald  M.,  071996. 
Bundren,  Alva  B..  Jr.,  071997. 
Bunyard,  Jerry  M    077290. 
Burbach,  Frederick  J  L  .  073300. 
BurcheU.  Troy  D.,  081391, 
Burkard,  Danny  J.,  077292. 


Burkhart.  George  A..  Jr.  071998. 
Burnham.  Charles  A  .  088020. 
Burns.  Charles  W..  088347. 
Burns.  Joseph  C.  082152. 
Burns.  Paul  P.,  079559. 
Burns,  WUUam  F..  071074. 
Burrus,  WUUam  S..  071999. 
Burton.  James,  071159. 
Bush.  Charles  E  .  077296. 
Bussey.  Charles  D.,  072448. 
Butterfleld,  Dennis  O..  072449. 
Cage,  WUUe  R..  Jr..  091783. 
Cairns,  Ronald  L..  072000. 
Cameron.  Duane  G..  077300. 
Camp.  Robert  E  .  072002. 
Campbell.  Donald  R..  071323. 
Campbell.  Jack  P..  072003. 
Campbell,  Walter  E..  072004. 
Campbell.  WiUlam  W.,  Jr.,  071769. 
Cantrell.  Jack  R.,  071160. 
Cantwell,  Franklin  D..  084477. 
CardlUo.  Richard  G  .  072005. 
Cardwell,  Kenneth  E  .  077305. 
Carlson,  Raymond  R  .  085973. 
Caron,  John  E.,  082154, 
Carpenter,  Robert  D.,  072006. 
Carr,  Robert  P.,  071652. 
Caswell,  Philip  P..  Jr..  077311. 
Cate.  Hugh  C.  Jr..  071326. 
Cathcart,  James  E..  077312. 
CaudlU.  James  M.,  Jr.,  071162. 
Cauthen.  Lewis  J..  Jr..  075163. 
Cecil,  WUUam  I.,  071164. 
Chambers,  Andrew  P..  071458. 
Chambers,  John  A,,  071327. 
Chance.  BUly  J.,  072009. 
Chandler,  Edwin  W.,  071328. 
Chandler.  John  R.,  089041. 
Chapln,  Gordon  R..  077313. 
Chapman,  Charles  W.,  078268. 
Chapman.  Robert  B..  072010. 
Chikalla.  Gerald  G  .  072012. 
Child.  Paul  W..  Jr.,  089190. 
Chllds,  WendeU  A..  091792. 
Chlng.  Edmund  K.  S  ,  071653. 
Chltwood,  Thomas  E  ,  Jr..  071166. 
Chrlstensen,  John  E..  071461. 
Clnl,  Alfred  A.,  072013. 
Clprlano,  Alexander  W.,  077319. 
Clark,  Robert  H..  071655. 
Clayton.  John  B  .  3d,  072014. 
Click,  Edwin  F.,  077322. 
Closs,  WUUam  R.,  077324. 
Cochran.  John  R..  089960 
Cogglns,  James  E..  071330. 
Cole,  Donald  J.,  077328. 
Coleman.  Alton  H  .  072015. 
Collins.  Harold  E..  071464. 
Collins.  Harry  D..  089046. 
Collins,  Lonnie  L..  083624. 
Collins,  Marlon  H.,  081604. 
CoUlns.  Patrick  W..  081605. 
Colson,  Keith  Q..  077330. 
Congleton,  Roy  E..  071656. 
Cook,  John  J.,  Jr.,  072455. 
Cooper,  James  A.,  072016. 
Cooper.  Joe  L.,  071468. 
Corley.  William  L..  091569. 
Cornell,  Robert  K..  077336. 
Corning,  Terence  C  ,  071076. 
Correll,  John  E.,  081609. 
Costlno.  Michel.  077338. 
Cottrell,  Walter  A..  087496 
Couvillion.  Herbert  H  .  078266, 
Coverdale,  Craig  G  .  082509. 
Cowan.  Robert  E..  078267. 
Cowden.  Carl,  Jr..  077341. 
Coyle.  Uonel  R..  072017. 
Cozad.  Jack  G  .  079238. 
Crabtree.  Sidney  J  ,  071774. 
Crancer.  John  W..  072018. 
Craven,  Thomas  T..  072020 
Crawford,  William  R  .  077342. 
Crawley,  Paul  K.,  077343, 
Creel,  Tilford  C,  071473. 
Cronln,  Daniel  W..  071333. 
Crook,  George  R..  078270. 
Crosby,  John  S..  071662. 
Crosby,  Richard  D..  Jr.,  077345. 
Cross,  Ray  S..  078271. 
Croswhlte,  James  L  ,  071334. 
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Crow,  Marvin  S  ,  085148 
Crowell.  Howard  G  .  Jr  ,  071168. 
Crum.  Luther  G  ,  Jr  .  081614. 
Cuba.  Paul  J.,  Jr  .  071911. 
Cunrmungs.  William  T  ,  072022. 
Dahl.  Winston  A  .  072457 
I>aley,  Edmund  K  .  Jr  .  081406. 
Daniel,  John  S  .  Jr  .  071335 
Daniels.  Geoffrey  M  .  083103. 
Dankers.  William  H  .  072460. 
Darling.  Allan  L  .  077350 
Darrah.  James  T  .  Jr  .  072024. 
Darrah.  Robert  F  .  084972. 
Dart.  Frederick  R  .  071169 
Davis.  Bobby  J  ,  071476 
Davis.  Dwlght  A  .  077352. 
Davis,  Roger  K  ,  071337 
Davis,  Ttiomas  H  ,  089876. 
Dax,  Raymond  E  ,  072025. 
DeAmaral,  Charles  P  .  Jr  .  078278. 
DeFatta,  Vincent  P  .  072696. 
DeLong.  Clarence  A  .  072026. 
DeMaris,  Edgar  E  .  072027. 
DeWut.  William  W  ,  077353. 
Deacon   Reynolds  J  .  082314. 
Dean,  Bobby  J  ,  071338 
Dearborn,  William  H  ,  075170. 
Deardorff.  Robert  E    Jr  ,  072028. 
Delcle,  Thomas  A  ,  072462, 
Delaney,  Robert  F  ,  081409, 
Denman.  Jerry  L  ,  072029 
Dennger.  Clifton  H  ,  Jr  .  088253. 
Detyens,  Joseph  W  ,  072698 
Dextraze,  William  P  .  087729. 
Dickinson,  John  R    078280. 
Dickinson,  William  G  .  077358 
Dienst,  Daniel  W  .  072031. 
Dill,  Bobby  M     077359 
Dillon    James  W  ,  071080, 
Dlmsdle,  Arthur,  073317, 
Dln^  Iddie,  Richard  W  .  072032. 
Dirmeyer   Robert  P  ,  077361. 
Disbrow,  E>avld  C  .  081622 
Dixon.  Allen  C  .  Jr  .  077363 
Dixon,  Malcolm  R  .  081623, 
Dixon,  Philip  W     078175 
Dockler   Gordon  S  ,  071171. 
Domeck,  Charles  R  ,  072035. 
Domenicuccl  Louis,  071 172. 
Donohue,  John  E  ,  081625 
Dorschler,  Richard  K  .  082165. 
Doust,  Arol  R  ,  081415 
Doyle.  John  P    Jr  .  072037. 
Draper.  Leo  088661 
Dreher,  Henry  E  .  077368 
E>rewyor   Richard  A  .  084479. 
Drexler,  Charles  H  .  075I79, 
Drlscoll,  Jerome  W  .  085527 
Drummond.  James  E  .  072038. 
Drury,  Peter  F  ,  Jr  .  077370 
I>ryer,  John  E  ,  072039 
Dubovick    Richard  R  ,  072703. 
Duerr,  Richard  D  ,  07B176. 
Dugan,  Daniel  C  ,  072040 
Dukes,  William  C  .  077371. 
Dulin.  Ralph  W     071484 
Dulk,  George  A  ,  072041 
Dunaway   Roy  S  ,  Jr  ,  072042. 
Dunkelberger,  William  F  ,  071342. 
Duun    Earl  C  .  Jr  .  071784. 
Dunn    Robert  F  ,  071081 
EKirbin.  James  J  ,  071785 
Durkee,  Richard  Y  ,  078177. 
Eddins.  Watha  J  .  Jr  ,  072043 
Eddleman.  Kenneth  T  .  089469 
E(lmon.son    Frank  A  .  072588. 
Edwards,  Alfred  Y  .  071898. 
Edwards.  William  H  .  Jr  .  072044. 
Egeland,  Edgar,  089472 
Elder,  Perry  B  .  Jr  ,  084777 
Elliott   Bernard  V  ,  Jr  .  067508. 
Ellis,  Alvin  C  .  071175 
EUi-son,  Henry  L  ,  071176 
Elton,  Robert  G  ,  090582 
Enslow,  Philip  H  ,  Jr  .  O72045. 
Epstein.  Marc  H  .  091222 
Erickson,  Roland  S  ,  077379 
Evans,  Bobby  G  ,  071489 
Everett.  William  M  ,  072386 
Fair,  Cecil  G.,  Jr  ,  072864. 
Palbo,  John  J.,  077380. 


Fallon,  Thomas  P  .  077381. 
Farmer,  Garry  H  ,  087738. 
Farr,  Robert  A  ,  071179 
Parrlngton,  John  S  .  072047. 
Farrow,  James  H  .  077382. 
Fasolino.  Rosarlo  P  .  084693. 
Faugust.  Robert  E  .  085321. 
Feagln,  John  A  .  Jr  .  072048. 
Pelker.  Dale  R  .  077383. 
Fene,  William  R  ,  085322 
Fet)re.  Patrick  L..  Jr  .  071082 
Fernander,  Bobbie  B  ,  077385. 
Fernandes.  Vincent  R..  071491. 
FUkett.  William  A..  077387. 
Fii  ger.  Herbert  C  .  072051. 
Fliikblner,  Glenn  G  .  078299. 
Fie  ra,  Edward  P  .  Jr  .  078300. 
Fischer.  Daniel  J  ,  071083. 
Flfcus,  James  E  ,  072053 
Flfrher,  Harry  C.  Jr  ,  078301. 
Fisher.  Saul  H  .  084904. 
Pitzpatrlck.  William  P..  071085. 
Fleeger,  James  E  .  072054. 
Fleming,  Norwood  W  .  072055. 
Fletcher,  David  P  ,  062171. 
Fo<:ht.  Charles  W.  07 1493. 
Pollett,  Arthur  G  .  072056. 
Polta.  Russell  J  .  077391 
Paster,  Donald  G  .  071920. 
Fraher.  James  D  .  071087. 
Pr.ilen,  CliflTord  J  .  072058. 
Franklin.  Joseph  P  .  072059. 
Frear,  Harold  D  .  072061. 
Freeman.  William  C  .  081429. 
Freeze.  Richard  S..  087746 
Freshley,  Robert  L  .  078308 
Froellch.  James  W  ,  086165. 
Pry.  Dudley  L  .  Jr  .  071187 
Fiiellhart.  Joseph  M..  077396. 
Pujll.  Eugene  I  .  085325 
Fuller.  Bernard  E  .  073448. 
Fulp,  Charles  A  .  071669 
Furlong.  George  P  .  081432. 
Fust,  John  W  .  Jr  .  071189. 
GabrielU,  Robert  J  .  077398 
Gfige,  Walter  G  .  083104 
Gallagher.  Robert  J  .  088692 
Gfillup,  Ellsha.  L  ,  Jr  .  072065. 
Gannon.  James  V  ,  091835. 
Gantt.  Gerald  D  ,  078313 
GiU-cla,  Ellseo  J  .  072370. 
Garcia.  Santiago  A  .  071088. 
Gam,  Harvey  A  .  072066 
Garneau.  Lucien  R  .  078315. 
Gsirvals.  Donald  P  ,  077400. 
Gattl,  Michael  A  .  78317. 
Gavin,  David  C  .  081435. 
Gay.  Forrest  T  .  3d.  072067 
Geasland.  Floyd  E  ,  071348, 
Gebelt.  Henry  P.  C  .  081437. 
George,  James  R  ,  Jr  .  O82320. 
Gerlch.  Robert  A  ,  071349. 
Gerkey,  George  E  ,  3d.  071497. 
Gersltz.  Chares  R  ,  072068. 
Giddlngs.  John  H   J  .  072069 
Gilbreth.  Lee  E  .  070725 
Gillard.  Robert  W  ,  071191 
Gillespie.  Vernon  W  .  Jr  .  081439. 
Gilpatrlck.  David  D  .  072070. 
Ginger,  Walter  D  ,  082175. 
Glnlsh,  Michael.  Jr  .088073. 
Glnn,  Charles  J  .  071498 
Olnter.  Kenneth  E  ,  072071. 
Gmlnder,  Russell,  077406 
Goeben.  Oscar  E   K  ,  084481 
Goetzinger.  James  E  .  084482. 
Goldstein   Jack.  072072 
Gontarski.  Joseph  W  ,  077408. 
Gooch,  Charles  D..  072714. 
Goodall.  Billy  R  .  090118 
Goodrich.  Charles  R.  O  .072596. 
Gordon.  James  C  .  Jr  ,  071671. 
Gorey.  Paul  J  ,  077409. 
Gorman.  Irving  T  ,  078321. 
Gosney,  Durward  D  .  071192. 
Gosncy,  Robert  R  .  077410. 
Gotte.  Jack  E  .  081644 
Gottron.  Richard  N  .  072073. 
Graham,  Todd  P  .  072074 
Graham,  William  A  ,  Jr  ,  072075. 
Gramly,  Pyne  A.,  Jr  ,  081646. 


Granger,  John  D  .  075197. 
Gransback,  Donald  H  ,  072076. 
Grant.  John  C.  077415. 
Graves,  James  R  ,  071195. 
Gray,  Richard  H  .  072077. 
Greeley.  Ira  E  ,  084484 
Green,  Donald  J.,  077417. 
Green  Gilbert  R.,  087764. 
Greenberg,  William  M.,  071503. 
Grey.  James  W.,  072079. 
Grlfflth.  Gerald  S  .  081647. 
Griggs,  John  C  ,  072080 
Grimes,  Donald  B  .  081447. 
Grubbs.  Edward  F  .  Jr  ,  072081. 
Gruene,  Ernest  K  .  Jr  .  071351. 
Grummt,  Otto  C  ,  071201. 
Grundvlg.  Daniel  A  .  088082. 
Guettler.  Gerald  C  .  071352. 
Gunderson.  Raymond  E..  072082. 
Gunter.  Arlle  LaW.  071353. 
GuptUl.  Colin  K  ,  088265. 
Outhrey.  William  L  ,  078327. 
Guthrie,  Edward  R  .  072083. 
Haar,  Franklin  R  .  072478. 
Haas,  William  E  .  072084 
Hadly.  William  McK  .  072085. 
Haendle.  Karl  V  .  077421. 
Hagan.  Jerome  P  .  072086. 
Hagedorn,  Zach,  Jr  ,  072087. 
Hale.  Marvin  L  .  Jr..  078178. 
Hall,  David  R  .  071354. 
Hall,  Lawrence  H..  078331. 
Hally,  John  E.,  Jr  .  077423. 
Halsted,  Thomas  A  ,  073339 
Haltlwanger,  Marlon  E  .  072723 
Hamberlln,  Lawrence  M  .  088086. 
Hamel.  Albert  W  .  089497 
Hamel,  John  F  .  Jr  .  072888 
Hamilton.  John  M  .  Jr  .  072088. 
Hamlett.  EllU  H.,  071091. 
Hanchey.  Jennings  B  ,  Jr  ,  07833S. 
Hancock,  Don  P..  081649. 
Haney,  Kenneth  W  .  2d.  078336. 
Hargrove,  Richard  L    072089 
Harmon,  Leonard  J  .  2d.  071506. 
Harper.  Oscar  R  ,  O901 15. 
Harrington.  Robert  E  ,  071355. 
Harris.  James  T  ,  Jr  .  073I55. 
Harris.  William  I  ,  072480. 
Hart.  Edward  P  .  070753 
Hartrlck,  William  L  ,  077433 
Hasbrouck.  Robert  W  .  Jr  .  072090. 
Hawk.  Robert  T  .  087780 
Hawkins,  EX^uglas  K  ,  092062. 
Haydon.  James  P  ,  078346. 
Hayes,  John  T  .  072725 
Hayes,  Moody  E  ,  072092. 
Hayward.  Arnold  C  .  O71204 
Hayward.  Donald  P  .  078347 
Haywood.  Willie  M  .  Jr  .  075207. 
Helnsoo,  Helno,  077437 
HelnU.  John  P..  082185 
Helss,  John  L  .  3d,  077438. 
Helm.  Gunlher  A  .  072727. 
Hendon.  William  A  .  071358 
Henne,  Carl.  Jr  .  072600 
Henry,  Robert  B  .  O720©4 
Hergenroeder,  Leo  A  ,  072095. 
Herndon.  George  W  .  071510 
Herren,  Thomas  W,  Jr  .  072096. 
Hertzberg.  Hugo  H  .  071359. 
Hess.  Carl  H  ,  077441 
Hesson.  James  M    090068. 
Heuschkel.  Donald  G..  077443. 
Hicks.  Conrad  OF.  071360. 
Highflll.  James  K  .  077444. 
Hubert.  Donald  C  ,  072097. 
Hubert.  Donald  E  .  077445. 
Hill.  Elbert  B  ,  071361. 
Hlll.Prank  J  ,  071925. 
Hill,  Houston  C,  081454. 
Hill,  Michael  E  .  071515 
Hilton.  Maynard  E  .  077446. 
Hlmmel.  Daniel  L  .  072732. 
Hlnes.  Thomas  G  .  071516. 
Hlnkln.  Paul  E  .  077447. 
Hlnrlchs.  Robert  M  .  O72098. 
Hlssong,  Fred.  Jr  ,  071518. 
Hlx,  Preston  D  ,  081658 
Hobbs,  Harry  V.,  077449. 
Hock,  Robert  C.  077450. 
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Hodges.  Stanley  W  .  085184 
Hoeferkamp.  Harold  R..  072009. 
Hoey.  Stanislaus  J..  061456. 
Hoffman,  Robert  L..  061660. 
Hoge,  Philip  R  .  078361. 
Holbrook,  WUlird  A..  072100. 
Holland.  Evan  F,  071520. 
Holland,  John  J..  077455. 
Holmes.  Alan  K  .  071368. 
Holt.  Daniel  R  .  078180. 
Holt,  Xavia  M..  Jr..  071367. 
Honor.  Edward.  071368. 
Hope.  Fred  H..  072488 
Herbert,  Walter  Q  .  084697 
Home.  WllU&ic  C.  Jr  .  08446*. 
Hornlsh.  William  E  .  077458. 
Horst,  Thomas  a..  O72101. 
Holster.  Howard  K  .  071807. 
Hough.  Henry  A  .  O77460 
Houts.  Prancla  C  .  078356. 
Hrnclr,  Oran  T..  075211. 
Hubbard,  Charles  J.,  072491. 
Hudson,  Samuel  R..  077464. 
Huff.  Don  B.,  077465. 
Huff,  William  f ;  .  076248 
Hufnagel.  David  A  .  O72102 
Hugglns,  Charles  B    065004. 
Hugglns.  Xdward  B    081063. 
Hughes,  DougUis  A  .  072493 
Hughes.  Prank  A  .  Jr..  084491. 
Huhn.  John  N  .  078358. 
Hull.  Frederick  B..  Jr..  0793S7. 
Hunter,  Kelvin  H.,  Jr.,  071623. 
Huntley,  James  K  ,  Jr..  088108. 
Hurd,  Chetwln  M  .  077469. 
Hurdle.  Karl  V  .  07r,fli 
Hurley,  Wllllara  P  ,  J.'  .  081664. 
Hymes,  Morris  A  ,  072390. 
Ikeda,  Kenneth  K..  OT2104. 
Imholz,  Robert  E. ,077472. 
Isbell.  Don,  072105. 
Jackemeyer.  Robert,  077476 
Jackson,  Jamei;  C,  088754. 
Jackson.  Tracy  H.,  077478. 
Janet.  Stanley  A  ,  081667 
Jarrett,  Richard  8  ,  077460. 
Jelllson,  Cecil  D  ,  072108 
Jennings.  Robert  H  ,  Jr..  07137S. 
Jeter,  John  R  .  Jr.,  072109. 
Jimenez.  Adam.  072495. 
Jobert,  A.  Philip  R  ,  072910. 
Johnson,  Charles  R..  O72U0. 
Johnson.  Jack  O  ,  077484. 
Johnson.  Richard  O.,  072112. 
Johnson,  Robert  P  ,  072113. 
Johnson.  Stan  ey  M..  072114. 
Jones.  Beauford  Z  .  067806. 
Jones,  Burton  D  .  077489 
Jones,  Cecil  P    061464 
Jones.  Charles  E.,  062278. 
Jones.  Clifford   Jr  .  072115. 
Jones.  David  W.,  088762. 
Jones.  Ed  E.,  Jr.,  088113. 
Jones.  Robert  A  .  071211 
Jones,  Samuel  H..  Jr..  081675. 
Jones,  Thomaf.  S.,  075220. 
Jones,  Warren  A..  072116. 
Jordan,  Donald  H..  078372. 
Jordan,  Horace  E  ,  077492 
Joseph,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  072117. 
Justlss.  Robert  E.,  077493. 
Kafonek.  Richard  H.,  072742. 
Kallestad.  Richard  D  .  078375. 
Kanamlne.  Theodore  B  .  077494. 
Kanzler,  Norbert  A..  078377. 
Kastner,  Joeeph  H..  071685. 
Katenbrlnk.  L-vln  G  ,  Jr  ,  072118. 
Kause,  Kaye  D  ,  081467 
Keenan,  Georf:e  E.,  078378. 
Keller.  Donald  P  .  071374. 
Keller.  Leonard.  085339. 
Kelley,  Paul  B  ,  071531. 
Kelley,  Victor  P..  077498. 
Kellogg,  Kenneth  E..  091896. 
Kelly,  Alan  C,  081677 
Kelly,  Edv&ard  J..  078182, 
Kelly,  Edward  J.,  8d.  077499. 
Kelly,  Richard  P.,  Jr  ,  078363, 
KeUy.  William  H  .  077501. 
Kemp,  Donald  T    091605.       _ 
Kennedy.  Bruce.  077503. 
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Kennedy,  Donald  R.,  071213 
Kennedy,  George  I,,  Jr  ,  072875 
Keolanul.  Iv^w  .--ence  K  ,  Jr  ,  072744. 
Kershner,  Clark  LaV  .  075007. 
Keyes,  William  G  .  O77506. 
Kllgallen,  John  E  .  078385. 
King,  John  W,,  085017 
King,  Whitfield,  068276 
Kingsbury,  Dave  R  ,  072498 
Kirk,  K,  Leslie,  078388 
Klels,  C.  Frederick.  071688. 
Knauss,  David  S  .  090218 
Knight,  Emmett  F,.  081469, 
Kohler,  Glenn,  071096 
Komarow,  Ronald  M,.  075383. 
Konkle,  Carl  H.,  077513, 
Kowalczyk,  Chester  A,,  071690. 
Kraak.  Charles  P..  077514. 
Krebs,  James  M..  077515, 
Kros.  William  J,,  Jr.,  077075. 
LaCour.  Hugh.  Jr.,  084495. 
LaPrenz,  Robert  L.,  072120. 
Lamb,  David  O.,  071379. 
Lander,  Robert  B  ,  077080. 
Landkammer,  Theodore  E  .  081476. 
Laplnskes,  George  S  .  078183, 
Larkln,  Phillip  S.,  082197. 
Lasker,  Paul  E..  077522 
Lasslter,  Edward  A  .  089244. 
Lathrop.  Lloyd  W.,  081682. 
LaudaU.  Roger  C,  081683. 
LAWson.  Lawrence  L  ,  081684 
Leach,  Robert  A  ,  071546 
Lehnert,  Edwin  D  ,  078398. 
Lelghton,  James  P.,  3d,  089353. 
Lelsy,  Henry  J..  071382. 
Lemon,  Oilman  J.  K.,  072618. 
Lenlo,  Paul  T..  072123. 
Leonard,  Richard  J.,  078399. 
Leslie,  George  W..  081478. 
Levlnson,  Stanley  R.,  085024 
Lewi,  Kenneth  E.,  078400. 
Lewis.  Gerald,  072124 
Lewis.  Thomas  M  .  081480. 
Llesman,  John  S.,  085025. 
Light.  Clarence  O..  078403. 
Llvesay,  Theodore  J  ,  072125 
Llzardo,  Alex  R  ,  074922. 
Lloyd,  Joseph  W..  077533. 
Lloyd,  Luther  R.,  077534. 
Lo  Re  Jesse  D.,  071935. 
Locke.  Jlmmle  M  ,  088130. 
Lokle,  Andrew  P  ,  072341. 
Long,  Arthur  W.,  068794 
Longanacre.  Louis  E..  071547. 
Lopes,  John  P..  Jr.,  071220. 
Lopez.  Ramon  R  ,  077537. 
Lorlgan,  Robert  E  ,  077538. 
Lovelace,  Richard  S..  077540. 
Lowery,  George  B..  071828. 
Lowry,  Samuel  N.,  Jr..  072128. 
Lozler,  William  E.,  072129 
Lucldo.  Jack  A..  082201. 
Ludolph,  Anthony  A.,  Jr.,  081690. 
Ludwlg,  Daniel  D  .  072131. 
Lumpkin,  Walter  L..  084699, 
Lund.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  077542 
Luthultz.  Gene  H  .  074016. 
Lybert.  Elmer  J..  071551. 
Lyles,  Jesse  D..  077545, 
Lynn.  Charles  T..  Jr,,  078410 
Lynn,  Robert  G..  091449. 
Lyons.  Gerald  E..  091915. 
MacDonald,  Bruce  S.,  072132. 
MacDonnell.  Thoma.s  A  .  077547. 
MacManus,  Frederick  ON.,  077549. 
MacDonald.  Alexander  R  ,  072133. 
Mackintosh.  Robert,  075243. 
MacMUlan,  Richard  H    Jr.,  082202. 
Main,  Robert  G  .  077552 
Malone,  Daniel  K..  072134. 
Malone,  Howard  E.,  Jr..  075015. 
Malooley,  Rudolph  S.,  072135. 
March,  Miles  B.,  071936. 
Marchloll,  Alexander  D  .  078185. 
Marden.  Jack  M  .  087553. 
Marianl,  John,  082203 
Marlon,  Charles  B  ,  085618. 
Marko,  George  P  .  091919 
Marks.  Malcolm  L.  Jr,,  O850S1 . 
Uarshall,  Charles  McL  ,  061696. 


Marshall.  Raymond  E.,  071554. 

Marshall,  Thomas  W.,  3d.,  077557. 

Martin.  David  C,  073568. 

Martin.  George  L.,  086458 

Martllng,  John  E.,  072136, 

Mason,  Sidney  E,,  072137. 

Massey,  Clyde,  Jr.,  072138, 

Matheney,  Harold  D  ,  081483, 

Matson,  James  M.,  085034, 

Matteson.  John  R..  072139, 

Mattson,  BertU  E..  085036 

Mauerhan,  Karl  E.,  071387. 

Maurer.  David  F,,  072141. 

Maus,  William  C  .  Jr    072142, 

Mawhlnney,  Perin,  070847. 

May,  WiUlam  S,,  072143 

Mayson,  Preston  B.,  Jr    072144. 

McCarthy,  John  W..  088285. 

McCarthy.  Thomas  W..  072145, 

McCarthy,  Walter  R.,  Jr  ,  071388. 

McClaln,  Richard  A  .  071223. 

McClary,  Jack  D,,  085433. 

McClellaiid,  Robert  R  .  072146. 

McCloskey.  John  C.  072147. 

McConnell.  Richard  M  .  090446. 

McCool,  James  M.,  074017. 

McCoole.  Delos  A.,  071224. 

McCormack.  J.  Gordon,  072148. 

McCulla.  WUliam  L.,  Jr,.  072149. 

McCusker,  George  E    071225. 

McDaniel,  Cecil  D..  Jr.,  077562. 

McDonald.  Donald  F  ,  072511. 

McDonald,  Thomas  F  .  072512. 

McDowell.  Billy  J..  071226. 

McDuff,  Charles  R.,  078423. 

McElrath,  William  T.,  072513. 

McPather,  Bennle  S    072343. 

McGar,  Robert  D  ,  078424. 

McGee,  Bernard  A  .  Jr.,  071557. 

McGee,  Carl  D  ,  Jr,,  071389, 

McGee,  Ronald  R.,  072622, 

McGregor.  Harold  W  ,  088820, 

McGrevey,  Thomas  P.,  072150. 

McGulre.  Martin  C,  072151. 

McHugh.  Thomas  E  .  077570. 

Mcllroy,  Wilmer  L..  Jr  ,  072152. 

McKee.  Kenneth  J,,  088824. 

McKee,  Richard  W..  O71704. 

McKelllps.  John  L..  077573. 

McKenna.  Thomas  P  .  086499 

McKenney,  Hubert  F    Jr..  071390. 

McKlnley,  David  J,,  071392, 

McKlnney,  Boyce  C  .  091928. 

McKlnney.  Leon  E..  072164. 

McLay,  Orville  K.,  O75019. 

McMlllen.  Earl  J.,  Jr.,  078427. 

McNalr,  Carl  H..  Jr..  072155. 

McNalr,  Jeptha  I..  Jr..  077574. 

McNamee.  Martin  L  .  072156. 

McNeil,  Darren  O  .  083959 

McNerney.  David  A  ,  072157. 

McNlder,  Henry  B  ,  090281, 

Meaders,  Barney  R..  Sd.  O715S0. 

Meeker,  Don  E..  072519, 

Meeker.  Jo  O  .  072625 

Meekison.  Malcolm  V.,  072168. 

Meetze.  Henry  W..  072159. 

Melllsh,  James  R..  071229 

Mendelson.  Joseph  R  ,  Jr  .  087563. 

Mendenhall,  Thomas  D  .  081487. 

Mendoza,  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  071230. 

Metallo,  Vincent  J..  085044. 

Meyer,  Gerald  J  .  078434 

Mlkula,  Joseph  G,.  081488 

Mllanl.  John  A..  071100. 

Miller.  Henry  T  .  071398. 

Miller.  James  R,,  072162. 
Miller.  James  R  C.  072163. 
Miller.  John  W,,  072164. 
Miller,  Louis  G  .  072523 
Miller.  Raj-mond  H  .  072764. 
Miller,  Ronald  W,.  078436. 
Minimet.  Stanley,  082209, 
MUuszusky,  Raymond  J  ,  077580. 
Minlch.  Cecil  m'  ,  072165. 
Mlno,  Paul  L  .  081492 
Mlsajon,  Herman  G,,  077582 
Mitchell.  Frederick  H  ,  071564 
Mitchell,  James  L  .  Jr.,  072526. 
Molr.  Raymond  C  .  077584. 
Momeler.  John  L  .  075255. 
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Monaghan.  Michael  F  .  084501. 

Moody.  Herbert  E    071565. 

Moore  Etevid  R  ,  077587 

M(K)re  George  D  ,  Jr  ,  078440. 

.VIoore.  Jamet.  M  .  071401 

Mo<  re   Robert  J    088845 

Moore.  Vir^il  E  .  Jr  .  078444. 

Moore.  William  B    082289. 

Moran.  William  J  .  085221 

Moreau.  Thaddee  F  .  077588 

Morgan.  Abbott  R  .  078186. 

Morgan.  Jerry  T  .  071566 

.Morris.  Eddie  L  .  071235 

Morris,  Patrick  W  .  082352. 

Morrow   Robert  D  ,  071569. 

Morse.  James  W     081704 

Mort.  Bruce  M  .  084502. 

Morton,  Bryan  D  ,  072526. 

Moscovic,  Paul  S  .  090320. 

Moses.  Dan    072166 

Mounts   James  A  ,  Jr    090514. 

Mueller   Frederick.  071847. 

Muhlherr.  Joseph  J  ,  071236 

Mullan.  Thomas  L  .  Jr    072167. 

Mullen.  Gordon  R     071572. 

Mullin   William  E    071102. 

Manier   P^ui  L     078448. 

Munroe.  Gary  W     Sr  .  072169. 

Murphy,  Charles  K    072346. 

Murphy.  Clyde  L    081496 

Myers.  Maynard  D  .  078451. 

Nack.  Thomas  P  ,  072378 

Nakamura.  Leslie  K  ,  092103. 

Napier.  James  W    3d  .  072172. 

Nave.  Billy  J    072767 

Neal.  Charles  A    088857. 

Neal,  James  W  ,  077595. 

Negaard   Gordon  R  ,  072173. 

Neroni    Frederick  J  .  071579. 

Neroutsos   George  H    075257. 

Newman.  Jesse  K  ,  072768. 

Newton.  Robert  W  .  072174. 

Nichols.  Sterling  R  .  Jr  .  072175. 

Nidever.  Edward  W  ,  072176. 

Nidever,  Richard  L  .  071238. 

Nodland    Stanley  K  .  072769. 

Nolan,  John  D  .  071239 

Nork,  William  G    089267 

Norwalk,  Frank  E  .  082215. 

Nourse.  Robert  H    072179. 

Nuckolls.  Donald  R  ,  090554. 

Nunzlata,  Salvatore  W  .  071104. 

Oakley.  Howard  H  .  077605. 
Obermire.  John  P  .  083632. 
Oblock.  Louis  W  .  071944 
O  Brien.  Francis  E  .  072180. 
O  Connell.  Marvin  G  ,  078457. 
O'Connor.  James  J  .  089268 
Okazaki.  Kenneth  T..  071241 
OLeary.  .Arthur  J  .  077608 
O  Leary,  Francis  D  .  077609. 
OLeksy.  William  G  .  O71105. 
Oliver.  Hebren  W    091963. 
Olvey.  Lee  D  .  072181 
Ordway.  Godwin,  3d   072182. 
Osborn.  Phillip  C  .  077613. 
Oshesky.  Gerald  K  .  084504. 
Ottinger.  Joseph  B  .  072533. 
Owel.  William  R  .  075262 
Owens,  Frank  E  .  077614 
Owtngs.  William  M  .  071852. 
Pacelli.  Vincent  A  ,  077615. 
Pacha.  Leonard  E  .  071106. 
Page   George  W  ,  072184. 
Page.  Louis  V  .  081505. 
Parchlnskl.  Edward  S  .  O81506. 
Parham   Paul  B  .  077618. 
Parker.  Alton  B  .  Jr  .  072185. 
Parker    Don  L.  07 1107. 
Parks.  Paul  F  .  072186. 
Parks.  William  T  ,  072187 
Parrish.  Glenwood  N  .  072771. 
Parry.  Rafael  P  .  071584. 
Parsons.  Ru=;sell  L  .  072188. 
Passaflume.  John  F  .  072189 
Pate.  Robert  I  .  071409 
Patnode,  Clarence  A  .  Jr    071109. 
Pattakos.  Arlon  N.,  072635 
Patterson,  Earl  A  .  Jr  .  084715. 
Patterson,  Theodore  B  .  072190. 
Patton,  Joe  W  ,  085066. 


Payne,  Lloyd  A..  087877. 
Pearson,  John  C  .  072192. 
Pede.  August  R.,  072348. 
Pemberton,  David  L  ,  072193. 
Perkias.  Rex  VanN  ,  072194. 
Perrotto,  Anthony  J..  085233. 
Perry.  John  W.,  Jr  .  071247. 
Perry,  Ronald  C  ,  082221. 
Perschetz,  Gerald,  077622. 
Pershing,  Jay  W  .  077623. 
Peters,  William  G  ,  072195. 
Petersen,  Darwin  A..  085068. 
Pettet,  Joseph  D  .  072196. 
Pettit,  Lewis  W  ,  071855 
Pfaller,  Eberhard  W  ,  O81508. 
Philbrook,  Wilbur  W  ,  Jr  ,  077625. 
Phlllppeen.  Werner  C  ,  091484. 
Phillips.  Calvin  F  .  Jr  ,  082223. 
Phillips,  Clyde  W  .  075267 
Pierce,  Fred  W..  Jr  .  081717. 
Pierce,  James  R  ,  071587, 
Pierce,  John  A  ,  072538 
Pierce,  Wilbur  R  ,  Jr..  071950. 
Pohlod,  Leonard  G  ,  085070. 
Poor.  Thomas  D.,  070914. 
Poorman.  Donald  C  ,  072200. 
Posplsll.  Vladimir  A..  091485. 
Powel,  Ben  F  .  Jr  ,  081720. 
PoydashelT,  Robert,  071856. 
Pratt,  Willis  G..  077627. 
Prawl,  Sherlund  D..  078187. 
Principe,  Martin  A  ,  088883. 
Prothero,  Ronald  P  ,  077630 
Prunlskl,  Stephen  A  ,  Jr  .  081722. 
Purchase.  Collins  J  ,  084505. 
Purdy,  Harry  E  .  Jr  ,  072380. 
Putorek.  William  P  ,  Jr  ,  078472. 
Putz,  Robert  A  .  084506. 
Qulnn.  Hugh.  3d,  072203. 
Qulnn,  James  R  ,  075273. 
Raab,  Kenneth  E  ,  078188. 
Rackley,  Jerry  D  .  071250 
Radtke,  William  P  ,  088184 
Ralls,  Rawlelgh  H  .  3d  ,  072204. 
Randall,  Donald  A  ,  081724 
Randall.  Eugene  J    082226. 
Randolph.  James  W  ,  077637. 
Rasmussen,  Ronald  R  ,  071411. 
Ray,  Howard,  071252. 
Raymond,  Allen  D.,  3d  ,  072205. 
Redden.  Gerald  W  .  077639. 
Redmond,  Robert  S  ,  071412. 
Regan,  John  P  .  077641 
Register,  Benjamin  F  .  Jr  ,  OT7642. 
Reld,  Donald  E  ,  072206 
Reld,  Robert  C  ,  072641 
Reld,  Robert  L  .  Jr  .  077643. 
Renlker.  Gene  B  .  071254. 
Rhodes.  Roy  P  ,  089949 
Rhyan,  Earnest  »V  ,  Jr  .  085077. 
Rice,  Harley  E  ,  077648. 
Richey,  Eugene  C  ,  075276. 
Rider,  Archie  A  ,  077650 
Rider,  James  D  .  077651 
Rlmbach,  Douglas  O  ,  080227. 
Risteter.  Vincent  A  ,  081726 
Riviere,  George  L.,  088899. 
Rlxon,  Malcolm  D  ,  091991. 
Roberts,  Benjamin  D.,  072207. 
Roberts.  William  P  ,  075277. 
Robertson.  Frank  J  .  072208. 
Robinson,  George  R..  071258. 
Robinson.  Jerry  L.,  071861 . 
Robinson,  Thomas  J..  078480. 
Robinson,  WUlard  L.,  072209. 
Rodeman.  Dean  A  ,  087598. 
Rodenhlser.  Carl  L  .  088903. 
Rodgers,  William  E  ,  078481. 
Rohrbach,  Roger  B  .  Jr  .  082228. 
Roop,  John  R   C  .  077656. 
Rose,  Charles  E  ,  071415. 
Ross.  Vaughn  C  .  071261. 
Rosser,  John  C,  Jr  .  071716. 
Roth,  Bernard  J  ,  077660. 
Rowan.  George  R  .  Jr  .  071262. 
Rud?kl.  John  E  ,  Jr..  072211. 
Rungee,  James  L..  087904. 
Rupert,  Harry  W.,  Jr..  085798. 
Rus.sell.  Benjamin  B  ,  077664. 
Rus-sell,  Cledle  B  ,  070149. 
Rus.sell,  Dean  F..  071264. 


Rutledge,  Howard  L  .  077666. 
Ryan,  James  H  ,  072213. 
Ryan,  Walter  J  ,  072214 
Rydel.  Albert  S.,  Jr  ,  078487. 
Saffold.  Albert  T.,  084918. 
Sager,  Robert  A.,  071266. 
Sammt,  Carl  J  ,  086716. 
Sanders.  Ralph  D.,  Jr  ,  073077. 
Sands,  Clifton  A,.  08891 1. 
Sands,  Robert  S  ,  092000. 
Sanford.  Jackie  W  ,  090430. 
Saunders,  Joe  W.,  084510 
Savoldl,  William  R..  075284. 
Schauer,  Franz  P.,  072216 
Schepps,  Madison  C  ,  Jr  ,  072217, 
Schick,  John  L  ,  072218. 
Schick  Robert  L.,  077671. 
Schlotter.  Frank  J  ,  072219 
Schmidt.  Robert  C  H  .  072220. 
Schnabel.  Robert  H  .  081734. 
Schneider,  Finis  E  ,  077674 
Schneider,  Robert  L  ,  075289, 
Schott,  Richard  S  ,  082294 
Schouman,  Hazen  C.  Jr  ,  081518. 
Schow,  Horace,  2d,  072221. 
Schuh.  Charles  A  .  072222. 
Schumann,  John  R  .  084511. 
Schwartz.  James  L  ,  089951. 
Schwarz.  Henry  E  .  071268. 
Scott,  Charles  H  ,  071270. 
Scott.  Edward  M  .  091685. 
Scott.  Frank  H  ,  078493. 
Scott.  Richard  L  ,  071596. 
Scott.  William  T  .  071271. 
Screen,  Donald  D  .  071119. 
Scrlbner.  Edwin  G  .  077679. 
Seagrave,  David  A  .  078494, 
Sears.  James  M  .  0845 1 2 
Seaton,  Peter  P  .  078189 
Segxiln.  Raymond  J  .  081738. 
Sellg.  William  L  .  078190. 
Senay,  David  C  .  071867 
S«nn.  Thomas  J  .  092008. 
Serra.  Robert  R  .  090534 
Setzer,  Howard  L  .  Jr  .  085376. 
Seward.  John  M  ,  077682 
Shaffer,  Robert  L  .  072224 
Shallkashvlll,  Othar  J  ,  073583. 
Shalz,  Roger  M  .  085254 
Shamblee,  Curtis  G  .  071273 
Shanahan,  Norman  K  ,  078497. 
Shannon,  Robert.  082295 
Sharp.  Benjamin  F  .  Jr  .  071274. 
Shaul.  Rollln  E  .  084513 
Shaylor,  Thomas  C  ,  090480. 
Shea.  Thomas  F    084269 
Shelby,  Jerry  L  .  071419 
Shepard,  William  C  .  078600 
Shllko,  Edwin  M  ,  074842. 
Shlmunek,  Richard  D  ,  072228. 
Shlralshl,  James  T  ,  071275. 
Shoemaker.  Ronald  Z  .  072650. 
Shreeve,  Caleb  A.,  Jr  .  071598 
Sletman,  William  F  ,  Jr  ,  072227, 
SUvanlc,  0«orge.  089290. 
Simmons,  Eugene  F  ,  Jr  .  071278. 
Simmons,  Prank  J  ,  087916. 
Simpson,  Billy  S  ,  085257. 
Sims,  Billy  O  ,  089607 
Slner,  Albert  P  ,  088494. 
Slsman.  Lawrence,  078191. 
Skaff.  Joseph  J  ,  072228. 
Skladal,  George  W  .  071278. 
Sllva.  Norman  E  ,  077691. 
Sloan,  John  F  .  072229. 
Slocum.  Frederick  V.,  Jr  ,  079478. 
Smith,  Alfred  L  .  Jr..  077693. 
Smith,  Glenn  N.,  081740. 
Smith,  James  L  ,  Jr  ,  073196. 
Smith,  John  J.,  071874. 
Smuh,  Lawrence  D  ,  090500. 
Smith.  Lloyd  D  ,  092012. 
Smith.  Nelson  H  .  071726. 
Smith,  Norman  M  .  072231. 
Smith.  Richard  R  ,  077695. 
Smith.  Robert  J  ,  071 122, 
Smith.  Thomas  A.,  081743. 
Smith,  Wayne  R  .  072232. 
Smith,  William  A.,  087622. 
Smor,  Paul  R  ,  072233. 
Sollnsky,  Harold,  086790. 


1961 

Sontag.  Paul  D..  088950. 

Soupene,  James  C,  Jr  ,  072358. 

Soyster,  Prank  L.,  087919. 

Spain,  Harold  D.,  081631. 

Spann,  Bobby  O.,  087625. 

Sparks,  Norir  an  W  .  072235 

Spauldlng,  A.fred  J.,  072236. 

Spegele,  Johii  A.,  081532. 

Spellman.  Jolin  G  ,  072237. 

SprulU.  Joseph  L.,  071285. 

Stallard.  James  E  ,  3d.  071123. 

Stalllngs,  James  D  .  082239. 

Standeven,  Einest  J  .  078514. 

Stanley,  Robert  F  ,  072239. 

Stapleton.  John  R  ,  077702. 

Steakley,  John  W  ,  072241. 

St«ckley,  Kenneth  D  ,  089386. 

Stelne.  Joel  R  ,  091694. 

Stelnman,  Charles  A..  072242. 

Stevens,  Charges  H.,  3d.,  072245. 

Stevenson.  Jotseph  M  .  088960 

Stevenson,  Ml(:hael  A  ,  072246. 

Stewart.  Israel  W..  Jr.,  081536. 

Stewart,  Joe  P  ,  078517. 

Stewart.  William  A..  Jr  .  077708. 

Stockett,  Lawrence  E..  072247. 

Stommel,  Raymond  R  .  087937. 

Stone.  George  J  .  075300. 
Stone.  Howard  F  .  072248. 

Stone,  Leon  H.,  Jr..  077711. 
Stovall.  Don  O..  086821. 
Strang,  Charles  W  .  Jr.,  071729. 
Strati,  Robert  A  .  072249. 
Street,  Clover  B.,  Jr.,  072359. 
Streett,  William  B  ,  Jr..  072250. 
Strickland,  James  R  ,  072251. 
Strom,  John  H.,  072252. 
Strom,  Roy  M  ,  077713. 
Stuart,  Theodore  M  .  090478 
Stumpff,  George  F  .  089387. 
Subotky.  Gerson  J  ,  071126. 
Sullivan.  Andrew  J  ,  089147. 
Sullivan.  Robert  D  ,  087632. 
Sullivan.  Roy  P.,  077717. 
Summers,  James  T.,  083107. 
Surmlak,  Eklward  P  .  082368 
Sutherland,  James  C  .  071421. 
Swanson,  Robert  L  ,  075302. 
Swartwout.  Etonald  C  ,  077719. 
Sweet,  William  E  ,  087633 
Sydenham.  Stanley  R.,  072255. 
Talbot,  Bailey  M  ,  071964 
Tandy.  Donald  F  ,  072794. 
Tanlmoto.  Robert  H..  071287. 
Tawoda.  Robert  J  .  071730. 
Taylor,  James  O  ,  077723. 
Taylor,  Richard  P..  Sr.,  074031. 
Taylor,  William  J  ,  Jr.,  078522 
Teague,  Martin  W  .  078192 
Templeton,  James  L..  Jr  .  078193. 
Tennant.  Billy  M  ,  072258 
Terrlo,  William  A  ,  072259. 
Terzopoulos,  Nicholas,  077727. 
Thames.  Peter  H  ,  071965. 
Thayer,  Henry  J  ,  077728 
Thomas,  Billy  J.,  Jr.,  081750. 
Thomas,  David  L.,  075305 
Thomas,  Max  E  ,  089300. 
Thomas.  Richard  W  .  Jr  ,  088973. 
Thomer,  Joseph  N  ,  072260. 
Thompson.  Donald  K  ,  078194 
Thompson,  Duayne  B  .  082246 
Thompson.  Harold  N  .  086092. 
Thompson,  John  U  .  077732. 
Thompson,  Lonnle  E  ,  072796. 
Thorp.  Lee  LaV  ,071611. 
Tlgh.  Leland  F  ,  Jr  .  077736. 
Todd.  Rouse  J  .  090149. 
Tomberg.  Ralph  T  .  078526. 
Toner.  Francis  J  .  077737. 
Top,  John  J    088980. 
Torbett.  William  C  .  3d,  077738. 
Torrence,  James  E  .  072262. 
Towle,  Thomas  J  .  077739. 
Town.  James  I  .  072263. 
Trail,  Carl  F  .  092137 
Treadway,  Thomas  J  ,  O72360. 
Treadwell.  Millard  L  .  Jr  ,  071884. 
Trent.  Warren  T  .  Jr  .  077740. 
Trevethan.  Alexander  078196. 
Trobaugh,  Edward  L  .  072266. 
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Troeper,  Robert  L.,  078197. 
Trowbridge,  Clarence  A  ,  078528. 
Troyan,  Prank  D.,  072267. 
Trultt,  Gene  A.,  086872. 
Turner,  Gary  L  ,  072798. 
Tuten,  Jeff  M  ,  071885. 
Ueltschl,  Donald  R.,  077746. 
Ulcak,  Ben  J,  072555. 
Underwood,  Prank  E  .  078531. 
Underwood,  Joe  D.,  084518. 
Underwood,  John  R.,  072556. 
Valentine,  William  L.,  081547. 
Valverde,  Robert  A.,  092141. 
Valz,  Darwin  K  ,  077748. 
Valz,  Donald  J.,  077749. 
Van  Camp,  James  P.,  071736. 
Van  Houten.  William.  3d,  077750. 
Van  Pool,  Jack  L..  077751. 
Vanden  Bosch,  Jon  C,  072269. 
Vaughan,  Charles  U  .  082302. 
Vaught,  Ralph  R.,  071292. 
Vavra,  George  R.,  089306. 
Ventrella,  Rocco  P.,  Jr.,  087651. 
Vincent,  Joseph  P.,  072271. 
Vlney,  John  A.,  072272. 
Voetsch,  John  A  ,  3d.  081549. 
Von  Gortler,  Frederick  C,  3d,  077754. 
Vosbeln,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  077755. 
Vought,  Donald  B.,  071293. 
Vulgas,  Edmund,  072274. 
Walble,  Leo  C.  Jr..  088990. 
Walte,  Hugh  G.  071295. 
Walker,  Billy  M.,  060231. 
Walker,  Travis  L.,  090581. 
Wall,  Harold  R  ,  081756. 
Wall.  Kary  D..  081757. 
Wallace,  Joel  B.,  Jr.,  072661. 
Wallace,  John  R  ,  073420. 
Walter,  Francis  J  .  Jr.,  071 129. 
Walter,  Paul  B  ,  088993. 
Walther,  Harry  J  ,  071888. 
Walton,  Frank  G.,  072275. 
Ward.  Gayle  G.,  071425. 
Ward.  Stanley  D.,  077763. 
Warner,  Leo  V.,  Jr.,  072276. 
Warren,  Carl  W.,  071622. 
Warren,  Wllford  N,  3d,  090556. 
Waterstrat,  Rodney  L.,  072277. 
Watson,  Henry  G.,  072431. 
Watts,  James  R  ,  081553. 
WatzUng,  John  K.,  077768. 
Weatherall,  Marcus  L.,  091413. 
Weatherby.  Yale  D.,  071022. 
Weaver,  John  L.,  071893. 
Weckerllng,  John  H  .  071426. 
Welher,  Ronald  G.,  078540. 
Welsklrch,  Thomas  N.,  Jr.,  072362. 
Welborn,  Carl  W..  087661. 
Welling.  Gerald  R..  084519. 
Wells.  Macon  W..  072279. 
Welter,  William  L  ,  Jr..  072280. 
Wendelken,  William  H.,  077771. 
West,  Thomas  C,  072282. 
Wharrie.  Robert  E..  O72405. 
Wheaton,  Robert  L.,  072283. 
Wheeler,  David  E..  072284. 
White,  Chad  B..  071623. 
White,  Charles  E  .  077773. 
White,  Fredrick  B  .  077774. 
White.  Marlon  P..  071300. 
Whiteley,  Frank  G  ,  071624. 
Whlteley,  James  E  .085101. 
Whitmore,  Wesley  C.  071625. 
Whlttaker,  Howard  C  .  072285 
Wiegand,  Robert  D  .  072286. 
Wlggen,  Ralph  G..  077776. 
Wiggs.  Jimmy  D..  072665 
Wilcox.  William  H.,  072288. 
Wilde.  Forrest  B..  081557. 
Wllkle.  James  B  .  3d,  071302. 
Willemse.  Cornelius  W    071303. 
Wllley,  Burr  McB  .  087969 
Williams,  Clinton  L  .  Jr  .  091725. 
Williams,  James  D..  084070 
Williams.  Lewis  E  .  092148 
Williams,  Louis  F  .  Jr  .  071428 
Williams,  Norman  H  .  071304 
Williams,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  O78550. 
Williams,  Sylvanus  J,  3d,  077779. 
Williams,  Thomas  L  .  Jr  .  078551. 
Williamson,  Rayburn  L.,  077780. 


Williamson,  Robert  L  .  081764. 
Willis,  William,  Jr.  071306. 
Wllmes,  John  J  .  071427 
Wilson,  Charles  E  ,  089012. 
Wilson,  Richard  A  .  081765 
Wilson,  William  E  .  078554. 
Wing.  John  R  .  072290 
Wlngfleld,  Damon  D  .  085285. 
Wlnney,  Walter  E.,  Jr  .  084520 
Winston,  Neil  C  ,  077784. 
Winter.  William  J  ,  Jr  .  072667. 
Wlntz.  Edward  K.,  077786 
Wise.  Lynn  J  ,  081561. 
Wltek,  James  E..  071308 
Witter.  Robert  A  ,  077788 
Wlx,  William  M..  072291 
Woerner,  Frederick  F.,  Jr  ,  072292. 
Wood   Graham  W.,  072293 
Wood.  Hector.  081562. 
Woodall.  James  R  ,  Jr  .  088531. 
Woodmansee.  Donald  R  .  075129. 
Woods,  Eugene  R  .  077793. 
Wright.  William  J.,  Jr..  081564. 
Wyatt,  David  L.,  081770 
Yore,  Joseph  A.,  077796. 
York,  Harry  M.,  072294 
Young,  Carl  L.,  082304. 
Young,  Raj-mond  H.,  071132. 
Young,  Roger  Q  ,  0781 99 
Yuengel,  William  W  ,  085395. 
Zaborowski.  Edward  J..  072296 
Zelgler,  Charles  S  ,  078562. 
Zenk.  Daniel  R  ,  072564. 
Zimmerman,  Fred  R  .  081771. 
Zurbrlggen.  Donald  J  .  077801. 

7*0   be   captains.   Chaplain 
Adlckes,  Donald  K  ,  090080. 
Combs.  Louis  K  ,  Jr  .  085739. 
Cox.  Billy  H..  088248 
Forrest.  Alfred  T.,  088683. 
Garrell,  Hubert.  089488 
Graber.  Howard  M  .  088704. 
Johnson.  Charles  M  .  088760. 
Knowlton.  Robert  L  .  088770. 
Kovacic.  Francis,  088773. 
Lapp.  Ernest  D  .  089085 
Magalee.  John  E  .  089100 
Magulre.  Francis  N  .  086446. 
Nelson,  Harold  E  .  088458 
Polhemus.  David  W  .  088878. 
Shelton,  Wayne  G.,  089603. 
Stover,  Earl  P.,  088961 
Trobaugh,  William  P    089157 
Yarborough,  Jimmle  W  .  089168. 

To  be  captains,  Womcui  Army  Corps 

Albright.  Ruth  M.,  L516. 
Archambault,  Claire  A..  L547. 
Etheridge,  Wanda  J  .  L541. 
Griffin.  Norma  B  .  L589. 
Haynes,  Christine.  L571. 
Hunter,  Onie  R..  L543 
Husband.  Patricia  R..  L549. 
Keil.  Barbara  J  ,  L550. 
Maybln,  Patricia  J,,  L578. 
O'Rourke.  Kathleen  R.  L551. 
Raidmets,  Margaret  M  .  L548. 
Roffee.  Ruth  O.,  L554 
Shippee,  Audrey  B  .  L518. 
Sleelman,  Lois  M..  L522. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regtilar  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3304. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Bowling.  Pauline  J  ,  N578. 
Brown.  Helen  E  .  N2558 
Burchfield.  Muriel.  N276 
Burrows,  Mary  L..  N2152. 
Cannoles.  Margaret  H..  N1211. 
Cavanaugh.  Dorothy  W..  N2384 
Fischer.  Mercedes  M  .  N2089 
Hays.  Anna  Mae  M  .  N905 
Kammeraad.  Angle  C    N1529 
Phillips.  Kathleen  W  .  N2458 
Schuchmann.  Amanda  E..N2147, 
Tesseu.  Dorothy  A  .  N1858. 
Treacy,  Jeanne  M    N2093. 
Votava.  Marv  T.,  N448, 
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To    be    lieutenant    colonels.    Army    Medical 
Specialist  Corps 
Brlgham,  Agnes  A.,  MIOIOO 
Marshall,  EHeanor  M..  M10040. 
Stack.  Mary  E..  R10072. 
Summers.  EvelTn  O  .  R10122 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298. 

To  he  first  lieutenants 

Anderson.  John  L  ,  081774. 
Evans.  William  R.,  091820. 
Martlnka.  Gerald  R  ,  092092 
Mills.  Harry  L  .  091646 
Napper,  John  L  .  091474 

The  following -named  person  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Begiilar 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 1211,  3283,  3284.  3285,  3286.  3287,  and 
3288. 

To  be  colonel 

Thackston,  Albert  J.,  Jr..   O16807. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283.  3284,  3285.  3286,  3287,  and 
3288; 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bachelor,  William  E.,  0303253. 

To  be  major 
King.  Grover  C.  0449492. 

To  be  captain 
Beam,  James  D  .  04012716. 
Bertrand.  Milton  A..  04018908. 
Davis.  Jonah  B  .  Jr..  04011964. 
Davis.  WUlie  L..  04012032. 
Dewey.  Desmond  D  ,  04006822. 
Falter.  Vincent  E  .  04009872. 
Fisher.  Robert  J  .  O400S747. 
Flenniken,  David  B  .  04019789. 
Grant.  Donald  E  ,  04009881. 
GufTey.  Howard  R  .  04009606. 
Murtha.  James  D  .  04020836. 
Tallon.  Richard  J  .  04026543. 
Tom.  Harry  K.  L..  04006805. 
Trim.  Carl  J. ,01913498. 
Warren   James  R  .  0988693 
Wheeler.  William  P  .  01935824. 
Williams,  James  R..  Jr.,  04000659 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Ballew.  Bobby  G  .  05301728. 
Beaver.  Joseph  M,,  04015444. 
Bozeman.  Paul.  05302259. 
Clark.  Davis.  04063734. 
ColUngs.  J.  Elmer.  05701773. 
Dorward.  Neil  L..  02298722. 
Kunard.  Donald  D  .  04071622. 
Large.  Darrel  R.,  04074510. 
Miles.  Jerry  M..  05400990. 
Miner.  William  R.,  05504199. 
Shunk.  William  A  .  05506455. 
Stevens,  Ronald  B.,  04063761. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Bennett.  Roger  M  .  05505286. 
Britt.  James  J  .  05404474. 
Cooke.  Charles  B  ,  W3150425. 
Custer.  Leslie  L  .  05504811. 
Gray.  Josef  E  .  05701931. 
Johnson.  Richard  G  .  05305691 
Juhnevicz.  William  B  ,  05001347. 
Koehl.  Jacob  O    O5411108 
Lane.  Harry  G..  RAl  1353467. 
Lanzotti.  Robert  E  .  O55I0733 
Leverette.  Thomas  E  .  05311564. 
McKenzie.  George  R  .  05409465. 
McKeon.  James  E  .  052061,50 
Moore.  John  E  .  Jr  .  05209869. 
Regan.  Carl  J  .  05307395 
Robertson,  James  A  .  05306240. 
Simons,  Will'am  H  ,  RAl  1348877, 
SUhlman,  John  R  ,  05308731. 
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Thomas,  James  E..  05704378 
Ulm,  Donald  S.,  05208902 
Wallace,  Richard  B  .  06212086. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  speclfled, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285.  3286,  3287. 
3288,  3289,  3290,  3291.  3292.  3293.  3294  and 
3311: 

To  be  major.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Wood.  Nancy  B  .  L402096 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Ware.  Jean  M..  N792766. 

To  be  captains.  Chaplain 
Dryer,  Richard  E..  01873651. 
Stevey,  John  E.,  04403456. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Burger.  Robert  B..  05206961. 
Chandler,  Hubert  T..  05202550. 
Older.  Alva  H,.  Jr.,  04073668. 
Parker,  Warren  A.,  05210350. 
Shannon.  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  04035921. 
Shaver,  Lloyd  P..  Jr.,  05206862. 
Smith.  Paul  E  .  05500984. 
Tye.  Edward  J..  05501115. 
Williams,  Robert  W..  04030303. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Altman.  Robert  S..  02289688 
Ballard,  Michael  D. 
Bebak.  Donald  M..  05004195 
Boccagno  Patrick  M.  052 13481. 
Burkhart.  Cecil  R  ,  02291439. 
Capllnger.  Carl  B  ,  O4033063. 
Cataldo,  Joseph  R.,  02248203 
Clark.  Paul  K.   02298944 
Conley,  William  R  .  05518006 
Danforth.  Howard  B  ,  02291356. 
Duley,  Norman  D.,  Jr.,  02300406. 
Prledlander.  Harvey  L  .  02289835 
Proker,  Lowell  D  .  02289700. 
Galdlerl,  Louis  G  .  02289702. 
Grodsky.  Leonard  H..  04043835. 
Hunt,  Walter  L..  02290105. 
Jones.  Billy  E  ,  04044644. 
Jones.  Edward  H  .  04014662. 
Krlz.  Francis  K.,  02295078. 
Lambert.  Fred  M  .  04028649. 
Manl.  John  R..  05703113 
Mayes,  Hubert  A  ,  02289724 
Montegut,  Ferdinand  J.,  Jr  ,  02291537. 
MulhoUand,  Philip  L..  04037754. 
Nelson,  Roald  A.,  05703132, 
Neumann,  Peter  H  ,  05207321. 
Palmbaum.  Paul  J  ,  05703136 
Peterson.  Richard  B  ,  02300704. 
Phillip?.  Ran  L.,  II.  O5301 194. 
Polndcxter,  James  L  .  04073448. 
Reed.  John  H  .  Jr  ,  02295023. 
Retss,  Walter  E.,  02289712. 
Schochet,  Howard  L.,  05501127. 
Scotti.  Louis  N  .  04042434. 
Sledden.  Richard  E  .  04037771. 
Stark.  Donald  B  ,  05703194. 
Stuart.  Ronald  R  .  04013830. 
Warner,  Phillip  C,  02295028. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Manclnl.  Lawrence  H..  02208611. 
Sabol,  Donald  E..  02266007. 

To    be    captain,    Judge    Advocate    General's 
Corps 

Scott.  Marvin  T.,  04044312. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Bryant.  Barbara  J  .  N2290044. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 

King,  BiUle  C.  05306783. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Holtman.  Donald  R..  02300930. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Corps 
Aldrich.  Robert  C.  II.  02298290. 
Alexander.  Jack  L..  02300484. 
Anderson,  Kirby  V.,  04060444. 


Burdick,  Richard  E  .  02300478. 
Butkus,  Donald  E  ,  O4066594. 
Cleary.  Jlmmie  R  ,  04076004. 
Cranston,  John  P  ,  IIT 
Edwards.  John  B.,  02298141. 
Esenstein.  Elliot  M  .  02300498 
Lodmell,  John  O  .  02298144 
McClure,  Hubert  L  .  02298156 
Montgomery,  Robert  C  .  02298167. 
Stevenson,  Robert  S.,  05703591. 
Townsley.  James  T  .  ITl.  O5301089. 
Watanabe.  Henry  K  .  04078133. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Kaperlck,  Donald  P.,  02295354. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corps 

Perrell.  John  P.,  02298289. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corpt 

Gosling.  Bernadlne  J  .  N2298142. 

Kucha.  Delorea  H  ,  N2298682. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Benson.  Warren  D  .  O5512909. 
PlUgerald.  Barry  E.  053 11 206. 
Fuller.  Gary  L..  05705182. 
Gilchrist.  Robert  E  .  05705649. 
Harris.  Leonard  G  .  05306735. 
Monk.  Merrill  E..  0540967 1. 
Norton,  George  T..  05003775. 

To  he  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 

Corps 
Morris,  Sarah  L.,  L5302023. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  the  grade  and 
corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284 
3285.  3286.  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 


To  he  second  lieutenants. 
Corps 


Medical  Sertnce 


Arroyo.  Francisco 
Blair.  Robert  A. 
Buckingham. 

Stuart  R. 
Goodstein,  Richard  K. 


Green.  Thomas 
McMlchael. 
James  H,  Jr. 

Swain.  Richard  H. 
Winn.  William  M. 


The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg%ilar 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284.  3285,  3286,  3287.  and  3288: 


Agnew.  Ramon  B. 
Anderson.  John  R..  Ill 
Austin.  Thomas  S..  Jr. 
Avila.  Carmelo 
Boesch.  John  C 
Bowen.  James  R. 
Bradley.  Larry  K. 
Bradley.  Robert  N 
Bridgman.  Cain  A. 
Brown.  Robert  A. 
Bublys.  Romualdas 
Byrd.  Johnnie  P. 
Callander.  Robert  D. 
Cantrell.  Charles  L. 
Carpenter.  John  F. 
Carroll.  Robert  H. 
Carter.  Russell  L. 
Ceccon.  Claude  R. 
Cleveland.  Conley  R. 
Cohen.  Franklin  S. 
Collins.  Donovan  M. 
Collins.  Samuel  L. 
Conger.  Richard  W. 
Conway,  Peter 
Cruz-Gonzales. 

GuUlermo 
Cunningham. 

Harold  R. 
Dahl,  Robert  A. 
DeRubbo.  Daniel  J.,  Jr 
deRubertls.  Kim  P. 
DeWltt,  Richard  L. 
Edwards,  Fred  C. 
Eichorn,  Peter  K. 
Emanuel.  Peter  J. 
*\'ans,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 


Plores,  Jose  M. 
Garth,  Robert  W,.  Jr. 
Hager,  Henry  P..  Ill 
Harper.  Donald  W. 
Henderson.  Thyrone  L. 
Hill.  Ramen  A. 
Hocking.  John  W. 
Holder.  Alex  M..  Jr. 
Holder.  James  R. 
Hope,  Terrlll  C. 
Iverson.  John  F. 
Johnson.  Milo  P. 
Johnston,  Benjamin  C 
Josten.  £>avld  A. 
Klenlen.  Ronald  A 
Krajewski,  RobertJ. 
Lemp.  James  F. 
Leslie.  Larry  L. 
Lr>pez-Alon*o.  Juan  R. 
Lord.  Gerald 
Lovelace.  Guy  M. 
Marrero,  Humberto 
Martin.  Larry  L. 
McClendon.  Miles  R. 
McGurk.  Floyd  F, 
McKlnnon.  James  K. 
McKlssock,  William 

T,  Jr. 
Melendez.  Hector  N. 
Melton.  Otis  H.,  Jr. 
Mercado.  Alejandro 
Miller.  John  C. 
Mordeaux.  Corry 
Ollveras.  Manuel 
OSulUvan.  John 
Pentz,  William  H.  Jr. 
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Perez.  Carlos  J. 
Perez.  Enrique 
Perlno,  George  H.,  Jr. 
Peters.  Jon  R. 
Pinkerton,  Billy  B, 
Poe.  Phillip  W. 
Price,  Hugh  A. 
Prince,  Ronald  Z. 
Remmert,  Richard  L. 
Roberts,  William  M. 
Runlon,  Keith  B. 
Sampson.  Donnle  G 
Sanabrla.  Agrlplno 
Schmlt.  John  W..  Jr. 
Scholz.  Garret  A. 
Sheffield.  Robert  W. 
Shields,  Ronald  R 
Shugart.  James  W  . 

Ill 
Simpson.  Allan  R. 
Skaggs.  Prankle  L. 
Smith.  Frank  T. 
Spampanl,  Pedro  B. 
Stokes.  Charles  E.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  electricity.  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  4333: 

Saunders,  Edward  A.,  027904. 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1961.  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
t3nant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285, 
3286,  3287,  and  3288: 
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Stone,  Ronald  P. 
Stubbs,  Frederic  H. 
Sucher.  Theodore  R., 

Ill 
Tanner.  Howard  C. 
Thompson,  Raymond 
Thorson.  Glen  J. 
Velez.  Agustln  E. 
Wade.  Larkin  H. 
Wallnsky.  Samuel  H. 
Warner,  James  I. 
Warrington.  Terrell  L. 
Welsh.  Elbert  A. 
West  Ronald  P. 
Whitehead.  Joseph  D. 
Wilson.  Terrll  E. 
Windon.  Jackson 

T.  O  P.,  Ill 
Winslow,  Sidney  W. 
Woodfln.  John  H. 
Wynn.  Charles  W. 
Yeates.  Clayne  M. 
Young,  Danny  A. 


Crowther.  James  I.,  Jr.  Hallenbeck.  Oilman  J. 
Cullvmi.  Richard  O.       Halpln.  Daniel  W. 
Cunningham.  Norman  Halstead.  Bruce  B 


Aaronsohn,  Jonathan 
B. 

Abraham.  Bruce  R. 

Ackerman,  David  L. 

Adams,  Joseph  G. 

Alexander.  Terry  L. 

Altmeyer,  James  E. 

Angstadt,  Richard  W 

Anselm.  Donald  C. 

Armstrong,  Alan  P. 

Armstrong.  Charles  H. 

Armstrong,  Roy  L  .  Jr. 

Babbitt.  Leroy  A  .  Jr. 

Bacon.  Carlton  E. 

Baird.  Thomas  H. 

Baldwin,  Byron  S. 

Barbour.  Donald  A. 

Etirney.  Daniel  G. 

Battle.  Brendan  J. 

Buyless.  Harry  K  .  Ill 

Beckett.  Ronald  L. 

Behrenhausen.  Rich- 
ard A  .  Jr. 

Belknap.  Wiliard  S. 

Bender.  Lynn  A. 

Bennett.  Andrew  P.. 
Jr. 

Benz.  Herbert  T.  G  . 
Jr. 

Benzlnger.  Peter  L. 

Berinato,  John  J 

Bernard.  Robert  K. 

Berra.  Louis  C.  Jr. 

Blddlnger.  David  E. 

Blanda.  Prank  T. 

Blesse.  James  S. 

Boeve.  Lucas.  Ill 

Bonko.  Donald  R. 

Born.  William  J.  T.  M. 

Boylan.  Peter  J.  Jr. 

Bradford,  William  B. 

Brady.  Michael  J. 

Bragg.  Stacy  C. 

Breslln.  Michael  G. 

Brown.  Edward  A..  Ill 

Brown.  Harvey  L. 

Brown.  Reginald  J. 

Bruner.  Edward  P. 

Buckner.  Richard  A. 

Budge,  Larry  D. 

Burchell.Gall  P. 

Burgess.  Peter  D. 

Burns.  Charles  P. 

Burns,  Robert  A. 


Bueslecker.  Roy  F.,  Jr. 
Butterworth.  Larry  R. 
Cain.  Robert  S..  Jr. 
Cairns.  Robert  B. 
Campbell,  Dale  G..  Jr 
Campbell.  John  L. 
Carglle,  James  P..  Jr. 
Carlson.  Gunnar  C. 

Jr. 
Carlton.  Forrest  R.  11 
Carroll  Patrick  J..  Jr. 
Carroll.  Thomas  P., 

ni 
Casanl.  Andrew  B. 
Cerasoll,  Roger 
Chambers.  Barton  P. 
Chandler,  William  S, 
Chelberg,  Robert  D. 
Cherry.  George  M..  Jr. 
Chlsm.  J.  W 
Claassen.  Walter  E.. 

Jr. 
Clancy.  WllUam  E., 

Jr. 
Clarke.  Richard  D. 
Clements.  Gerard  H. 
Clough.  Stanley  M. 
Coddlngton,  Clinton 

H 
Compton,  Martin  A., 

II. 
Conant,  Richard  C. 
Conley.  Wiliard  C. 
Conner.  Dan  A. 
Connolly.  James  C, 

II. 
Connors.  James  W..  Jr. 
Cook.  Bromley  N  ,  Jr. 
Cook.  Garry  M. 
Cook.  Jay  C. 
Corcoran.  James  R. 
Cornelius.  Roger  L. 
Cornelius.  Russell  M. 
Cornelson.  John  C. 
Coulter.  Holland  B. 
Counts.  Edward  T. 
CouvlUion.  Donald  A. 
Covington.  Benjamin 

W.,  III. 
Cowan.  Bruce  M. 
Coyle.  James  M. 
Coyne.  Michael. 
Crews.  Ephralm  W., 

Jr. 


N. 

Custer.  Bert  H. 
Cuthbert.  Thomas  R. 
Czuberki,  Joseph  A. 
Dahle.  Joseph  S 
Dalglelsh.  Grant  B 
Daniloff.  Frederick  D. 
Davis.  Richard  J. 
DeVries,  Paul  T. 
DeWitt,  Howard  S. 
Denney.  Steve  H. 
Deuel.  William  T. 
Dcwar.  John  D. 
DlCarlo,  Daniel  M  , 

Jr. 
Dickson.  Robert  C. 
Dillard,  Walter  S. 
Dluzyn,  David  A. 
Doherty.  James  W. 


Hamilton.  Robert  B. 
Hampton.  Robert  D. 
Hannon.  Harold  M 
Hansen,  Charles  R. 
Hansen,  Carl  T. 
Hanson.  Morris  F.,  Jr. 
Harden,  Monroe  B. 
Hardlman,  Robert  R. 
Harmon,  James  J. 
Harrell,  Robert  G. 
Harrington,  Marshall 

E. 
Harris,  Robert  P. 
Hartford,  George  A.. 

Jr. 
Hastings,  David  A. 
Hathaway,  William  E. 
Helberg,  William  L. 
Heiman,  Charles  N. 


Dombrowskl,  Philip  G.  Helndahl.  Peter  D. 


Dorr.  John  M. 
Downey,  Arthur  J., 

Jr. 
Downey,  Gordon  K., 

Jr. 
Downing,  Harry  E. 
Dunning.  Robert  M 
Dyer.  Travis  N. 
Eaton.  David  G. 
Egan.  Francis  C. 
Eggleston.  Michael  A 
Eielson,  John  A. 
Eiland.  Michael  D. 
Ekman.  Michael  E. 
Enfield.  Samuel  W. 
Erhardt.  Franklyn  A. 
Ericksen,  Gordon  T. 
Esselstein,  William  D. 
Evans.  Alexander  H. 
Eveleth.  Robert  G. 
Evetts.  James  K..  Jr. 
Eyler,  Frank  B. 
Fanning,  Richard  H. 
Fischer.  John  E. 
Plshburne,  Francis  J., 

Jr 
Flack.  Gary  L. 
Ford.  William  R. 
Pox.  George 
Prazler.  Dean  S. 
Freeman.  Samuel  D.. 

Ill 
Fritz.  Marten  D. 
Prix,  Robert  S. 
Gabriel.  Henmar  R 
Galther,  Harold  C,  Jr 
Ganderson.  Martin  L. 
Gants.  Robert  M. 
Oarens.  Ralph  W..  Jr. 
Garretson,  Ralph  B., 

Jr. 
Gelger,  Kenneth  H. 
Gibson.  Francis  L. 
Gilbert.  Nicholas  C. 
Gillespie,  Dallas  K. 
Gillespie.  Frank  W. 
Gllmore.  Earl  W. 
Glass,  Robert  R..  11 


Henderson.  George 
Heron.  Bruce  G. 
Herrlck,  Robert  M. 
Hersant.  Darryl  E. 
Hiester.  David  W..  Jr. 
Higginbotham,  Heston 

W.,  Ill 
Hillier.  Prlngle  P. 
Himes.  Howard  D. 
Hines,  Ronald  D. 
Hudell.  Charles  B 
Hodge,  Walter  W 
Hodges,  Harold  H. 
Holmberg,  Bruce  P. 
Holton,  Qulnton,  U 
Holz.  Roland  R. 
Horan.  Earl  C,  Jr. 
Hoy.  Pat  C.  11 
Hricz.  George  M. 
Hruby.  Kenneth  L. 
Hughes.  Talbert  W. 
Hyde.  Gary  R. 
Jackson.  James  D. 
Jackson,  Richard  K. 
Janoska,  Robert  L. 
Java.  John  J..  Jr. 
Jenz.  James  E. 
Joulwan,  George  A. 
Kammerdlener,  John 

L. 
Kampfer,  John  B. 
Kee.  Robert  J. 
Kemp,  John  A. 
Kenny,  Henry  J. 
Kewley,  Robert  H. 
Kilkenny.  John  J. 
Kirkpatrlck,  William 

T. 
Kovac,  Bruce  R. 
Kremer.  Alvin  W..  Jr. 
LaBorne,  Eugene  P., 

Jr. 
Lammers,  Bruce  T. 
Lancaster.  Dudley  C. 


Landry,  Donald  E. 
Jr. Laurence,  John  W.,  Jr. 

Leech.  Thomas  E. 

Legge,  Barnwell  I. 
Olelchenhaus,  David  PLeinbach,  Conwell  B. 
Goldstlne,  James  A.       Leland,  Edwin  S..  Jr. 
Goldtrap.  John  W.         Lenhart,  George  D. 
Goodell,  Eugene  K.        Lewis,  Donald  H, 
Gordon,  Thomas  R.       Llebman.  Robert  A. 
Grannemann,  Rodney  Ligon.  Walter  B  ,  Jr. 
P.  Lillenthal,  Henry  E. 

Llonettl.  Donald  M 

Livingston,  James  L. 

Lockey,  Donald  V. 

Lorabardo,  Michael  J. 

Looram.  James  F.  X. 

Lord.  Gary  R. 

Lubke.  Alan  H. 

Lund.  Thomas  J. 

Lynch,  James  P. 

MacLean.  Jo.an  R.,  Jr. 

Mace,  David  H. 

Mack.  John  H. 

Madden.  Jim  L. 


Grant,  Clayton,  I..  Jr. 
Graves.  Howard  D. 
Green,  Charles  S..  Jr. 
Greene,  Channlng  M. 
Griffiths,  William  R. 
Grlgg.  Neil  S. 
Gronich,  Bruce  J. 
Guerzenich,  Robert  H 
Guthrie,  John  D. 
Haas.  Charles  N. 
Hablc.Prank  J,  III 
Halse.  James  R. 
Hale.  WlUiam  M. 


Magness,  Thomas  H.. 

Ill 
Maio.  Joseph  B, 
Mallory,  Glynn  C.  Jr. 
Mallory,  Philip  H. 
Maloney,  Michael 
Manning.  James  C. 
Marshall,  Morris  L. 
Martin.  Jack  M. 
Mathlson,  James  S. 
Matson.  Thomas  D. 
Matthews.  Douglas  P. 
Maus.  Reynold  M. 
McBee.  Etonald  L. 
McCann,  Joseph  J..  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Robert  E. 
McCollister,  Kenneth 

W. 
McCormick,  John  R. 
McCreary,  Howard  E  . 

Jr. 
McCurdy.  Robert  A. 
McGlnnis.  James  P. 
McLaughlin,  John  P. 
McNear.  Richard  E. 
Melssner,  Kenlth  E. 
Mercer.  Thomas  K. 
Mlddlesteadt,  Roger 

W. 
Miller,  Arlen  C.  T. 
Miller.  David  L.,  Jr 
Miller,  Donn  G. 
Miller,  Hugh  H. 
Minnehan.  Thomas  J. 
Minor,  Henry  D.,  Jr. 
Moobs.  Thomas  T. 
Mulznleks.  Nlkolajs  R. 
Murphy.  Patrick  J. 
Navarro.  Roland  M. 
Nelger.  John  J.,  Ill 
Nesbeltt,  WiUlam  D.. 

Jr. 
Nevins,  John  R. 
Nichols,  Bruce  P. 
Nichols.  John  J. 
Nicholson.  Robert  J. 
Nitkowski.  Jon  P. 
Nutt.  Samuel  C. 
ONelll.  Michael  E. 
Oaks.  James  P.,  Ill 
Obermeier,  Roger  W. 
Offrlnga.  Peter 
Ogden.  William 
Olejnlczak.  Julian  M. 
Olive.  Sergei  V. 
Oliver.  John  B. 
Oliver.  Robert  L. 
Olson,  Edwin  N.,  Jr. 
Palmer.  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Paone.  Joseph  F. 
Parks.  Basil  M..  II 
Parks.  William  I..  Jr. 
Parmele.  Harmon  R 
Paskewitz.  Thomas  W 
Pearl.  Quinn  P..  Jr. 
Pesek.  Joseph  P. 
Peters.  Glenn  M..  Jr. 
Petty.  John  R. 
Phelps,  Russell  M.  M. 
Ploger,  Wayne  D 
Popovich,  Marko  L. 
Potter,  Howard  M. 
Potts,  Robert  L. 
Powell.     Beverley     E 

Jr. 
Prather,  Lawrence  H 

Jr. 
Price.  David  S. 
Protzman.  Robert  R. 
Pryor.  James  P. 
Pusser,  Thomas  W. 
Quinn.  Kenneth  L 
Raible,  John  L. 
Randall.  Howard  W. 
Randolph,  Charles   T. 

Jr. 
Rauch.  Frank  C. 
Raynls.  James  B. 
Regan.    Raymond    R 

Jr. 


Rennagel,     Harry     G., 

Jr. 
Reno.  William  H. 
Reynolds,  Regis  J. 
Richards.  Darwin  L. 
Richards.  LawTence  A. 
RingdahrPhlUip  H. 
Ritchie.  David  M. 
Rittgers.  Courtney  M. 
Roberts,     Howard     H., 

Jr, 
Roberts,  James  J..  Ill 
Robertson,    Walter    G. 
Rooney.  Dennis  M. 
Rosenkranz.  Robert  B. 
Rousseau.  Thomas  H., 

lU 
Royce.  James  B. 
Russo.  Joseph  P. 
Sager.  Lee  H.  Jr. 
Sanders,  Eugene  P  ,  Jr. 
Sands.  Philip  J. 
Sarzanlni.  Andrea  A. 
Sawtelle,    Donald    W., 

Jr. 
Schall.  James  E..  Jr. 
Schell.  Tarey  B. 
Schultz,  Brian  G. 
Sclple,  Carl  B. 
Scott.  James  A.,  m 
Se-'klnger.  George  M., 

Jr. 
Seldel.  Bruce  R  .  Jr. 
Seltz.  William  E. 
Seylar.  Roland  P. 
Shaffer,  Rohlf  A. 
Shearer.  Cyrus  N..  Jr. 
Sheeder.  Richard  D. 
Sherburne.  Thomas  N. 
Shipley.  Dale  W. 
Showalter.  Ted  A. 
Shroyer.  John  B. 
Slevers,  William  H. 
Sigg.  John  C. 
Silverman.  Mark  N. 
Sisk.  Francis  Q. 
Skaggs.  Richard  C. 
SkUlman.  John  E  .  Ill 
Skotzko.  Michael 
Sloan.  Monte  T. 
Smalley,  Larry  F, 
Smith,  Edgar  D. 
Smith,  George  S.  Jr. 
Sollohub,  Charles  J. 
Solomon.  John  K. 
Starsman.  Raymond  E. 
Steege,  Robert  J. 
Stewart.  Joseph  W. 
Stlehl.  Gustav  H  ,  IV 
Stokes,  James  M. 
Stone,  Thomas  R. 
Stoneham,  Laurence 

J..  Jr. 
.Stork.  James  L. 
Strachan,  James  D. 
Stricklen,  William  A.. 

in 

StTlngham.  Joseph  S., 

Ill 
Struve,  James  E. 
Stuart,  Alexander  J., 

in 

Swain.  Charles  M. 
,  Sykes,  Philip  A. 
Taylor.  James  B. 
.Teal.  Etevid  J. 
Tedrick,  James  L. 
Tllghman.  Ray  L. 
Tilton.  Pranklin  T. 
Tobln.  William  G.  Jr. 
Trinkle.  Patrick  M. 
Tschamler,  Joseph  R., 

Ill 
Turnage,  John  O. 
Tyler.  James  W. 
Underwood,  Michael  U, 
Urette,  Michael  E. 
Vsider,  Paul  F  .  Jr. 
Vallely,  Paul  E..  Jr. 
Van  Oorder.  Henry  P. 
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Van  Riper,  Richard 

W  .  Ill 
Vander.  Els  T. 
Vanderbush,  Albert. 

Ill 
Vass.  Steven.  Jr. 
Vaughn.  Hubert  B. 
Vay.  Nicolas  R. 
Veatch.  John  D. 
Vedder,  Sanford  E  , 

Jr. 
Vick.  Gerald  A. 
Votaw.  John  P. 
Wadlin^on.  Warwick 

P 
Warner.  Hans  O.  C. 
Walker.  Steven  C. 
Wal&h.  Donald  A. 
Walsh.  Martin  W  .  Jr 
Walters.  Anderson  H. 
Wanner.  P.  W  .  Jr. 
Watllnffton.  Donald 

W. 
Watt.  Joseph  P. 
Wels.  William  A. 
Wells.  Albert  L. 
Welsh.  Charles  R 
Welsh.  Lawrence  E. 
Westphellng.  Charles 

T. 

The  following-named  midshipmen,  grad- 
uating class  of  1961.  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  541,  3283,  3284. 
3285, 3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

Barlneau.  John  N..  Ill   Harvey.  Jan  V. 
Bullene.  Roger  KleJTer.  Pierre  V..  Ill 

Chapman.  Eveleth  W.    Klelndorfer,  Paul  R. 
Decker.  Edward  T.  Martin.  Lowell  L. 

Doherty,  Alf-ed  C.  Jr.   Moynahan.  Michael  J. 
Doherty.  Dennis  E  Schroeder.  Daniel  R. 

Gardner.  Charles  E.        Spencer.  Archie  W. 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1961.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  541,  3283,  3284.  3285.  3286. 
3287.  and  3288: 

Clarke.  Gordon  M. 

Pattie.  Thomas  N. 


Wetzel.  Allan  R. 
White.  David  W. 
White,  Lyman  G..  Jr. 
Wilder.  Samuel  D., 

Jr. 
Wlldermuth,  John  G 
Williams.  Francis  M. 
Williams.  Richard  G. 
Williams.  Wayne  R. 
Williamson,  William 

R. 
Willis.  Benjamin  L. 
Winters.  James  M. 
Witherspoon,  Eugene 

S. 
Wold.  Douglas  A. 
Woodward.  Harry  E. 
Wooten.  R  J. 
Worthy.  Robert  C. 
Xenos,  Michael  J. 
Yost.  William  D..  Ill 
Younkln.  William  M. 
Yule.  Richard  G  .  Jr 
Zallskas.  Roger  W. 
Zaldo,  Martin  J. 
Zlellnskl,  Robert  P. 

Jr 
Zimmerman.  John  B. 
Zlngsheim,  Gerald  A. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  8,  1961 ; 

Diplomatic  ajjd  Foreign  Servic* 
ambassador 
Julius  C.  Holmes,  of  Kansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Iran. 

U-S.  Attornet 
James    B.    Brennan,    of    Wisconsin,    to    be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  a  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Peyton  Norvllle.  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Fred  F.  Hoh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

William  J.  Andrews,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Clayburne  A.  McLelland.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  term  of  8  years. 

John  E.  Magulre.  Sr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Anton  T.  Skoro,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  May  8,  l<)(il 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Amos  5:  24:  Let  judgment  run  down 
as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream. 

Almighty  God,  in  these  days  of  crises 
when  our  hearts  are  strangely  stirred, 
we  are  being  constrained  more  urgently 
then  ever  to  turn  to  Thy  throne  of  grace 
in  prayer,  for  we  have  nowhere  else  to 
go. 

May  we  have  the  faith  to  believe  and 
the  insight  to  understand  that  Thou 
alone  canst  give  us  wisdom  to  guide 
us  in  our  perplexities  and  courage  to 
sustiin  us  when  we  are  in  danger  of 
faltering. 

We  are  confident  that  we  are  fighting 
for  a  cause  that  is  just  and  righteous 
but  we  penitently  confess  that  our  own 
comcience  again  and  again  indicts  us 
and  convicts  us  before  the  judgment  of 
the  God  of  all  holiness  that  we  our- 
selves are  far  from  being  just  and 
righteous. 

Grant  that  it  may  be  our  daily  prayer 
to  have  a  heart  cleansed  of  sin  and  de- 
siref.  and  ambitions  that  are  disinfected 
of  selfishness. 

Hear  us  in  our  Saviour's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  4.  1961.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

COMDR.  ALAN  B    SHEPARD.  JR. 

Ml-.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Houie  for  10  minutes,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uxe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  received  and  honored  today  a 
fine  .American,  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard, 
Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  who  recently 
performed  not  only  an  outstanding  but 
a  heroic  feat  that  is  dedounding  to 
the  credit  and  the  glory  of  our  beloved 
country. 

We  can  pause  for  a  moment  and 
visualize  in  our  minds  the  thoughts  that 
ran  through  his  mind  and  the  minds  of 
his  associates,  any  one  of  whom  might 
have  been  selected  as  the  first  astronaut, 
in  relation  to  the  dangers  he  was  to 
undergo  with  reference  to  his  loved  ones, 
and  we  can  also  pause  and  picture  in  our 
minds  the  thoughts  that  were  running 
through  the  minds  of  the  loved  ones  of 
any  of  those  astronauts  that  might  have 
been  selected  by  our  country  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  feat  of  this  extraordinary 
natuie.  Commander  Shepard  was 
selected. 

Commander  Shepard  had  the  mind  of 
a  warrior.  The  very  act  that  he  per- 
formed shows  that  he  possesses  the  mind 
of  a  warrior.  In  the  world  today  the 
totalitarian  nations  and  the  leaders  of 


those  totalitarian  nations  might  well 
take  heed  of  the  fact  that  Commander 
Shepard,  with  the  mind  of  a  warrior 
represents  the  minds  of  the  American 
p>eople.  because  the  American  people  are 
warriors.  There  is  nothing  weak  in  the 
spirit  of  America,  particularly  if  the 
occasion  arises  when  it  is  necessary  to 
defend  our  beloved  country  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  government  we  possess. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Commander 
Shepard,  I  think  we  should  also  pay 
tribute  to  that  sweetheart  of  his.  Mrs. 
Shepard,  and  their  children;  also  the 
parents  of  this  great  man.  We  can 
imagine  the  thoughts  running  through 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Shepard,  and  other 
loved  ones,  knowing  the  grave  danger 
that  husband,  father,  and  son  was 
undergoing. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  real 
soldiers  are  the  wives  of  the  members  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  the  real  soldiers, 
the  real  sailors,  the  real  airmen.  The 
husbands  are  performing  their  duty,  but 
the  wives  are  at  home  and  they  go 
through  a  great  mental  suffering  con- 
nected with  the  husband  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  serious,  grave,  and  responsi- 
ble duty. 

I  think  special  tribute  should  be  paid 
to  Mrs.  Shepard  because  it  was  her  in- 
spiration and  her  guidance  that  kept 
alive  the  d>namic  thoughts  of  this  brave 
American  who  brought  such  honor  and 
glory  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  particularly  happy 
because  I  was  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Outer  Space  out  of  which 
committee  came  the  bill,  now  law,  es- 
tablishing the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  And  I  know  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my  col- 
leagues on  that  special  committee,  with- 
out regard  to  party,  in  expressing  our 
feelings  of  appreciation  for  this  remark- 
able feat  which,  in  connection  with  ad- 
vances mside  in  outer  space,  means  so 
much  and  particularly  has  a  tremendous 
effect  throughout  the  world  at  this  time 
from  many  angles,  particularly  from  a 
psychological  angle. 

I  congratulate  Chairman  Brooks  of 
the  standing  committee  and  all  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  the  fine 
contribution  that  they  have  made  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  giving  NASA  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  bring  about  this  great 
feat  and  this  great  result  in  our  coun- 
try's national  interest.  This  feat  shows 
that  America  has  the  brains;  it  shows 
that  America  has  the  facilities;  it  shows 
that  America  has  the  warriors,  the  men 
and  women  with  an  intense  love  of  our 
country,  willing  if  necessary  to  fight  and 
die  for  oar  country.  All  we  have  got 
to  do  is  to  coordinate  those  brains  and 
those  facilities;  not  to  catch  up  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  U  e  field  of  outer  space, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  booster 
strength,  but  to  go  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So.  we  of  the  Congress  are  very  happy 
and  we  congratulate  Commander  Shep- 
ard and  Mrs.  Shepard  and  their  fine 
children  and  his  parents  for  the  cour- 
age that  they  displayed,  because  their 
courage  was  not  only  a  personal  cour- 
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age  but  a  courage  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  our  country. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  ninority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLEC;K.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very  appro- 
priate words  being  spoken  by  the  emi- 
nent gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  McCormack. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  last  Friday, 
May  5.  1961,  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  days  for  America.  It 
was  a  day  of  magnificent  accomplish- 
ment; a  magnificent  accomplishment 
not  only  on  the  p>art  of  Commander 
Shepard.  who  ^v•as  in  the  capsule  on  the 
space  flight,  but  for  the  untold  numbers 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  and  so 
effectively  and  so  well  to  make  this  ex- 
ploration possible. 

One  thing  impresses  me  about  the 
whole  operaticn.  and  that  is  that  in 
contrast  with  some  other  similar  events, 
the  proceedings  in  this  country  were 
open  to  the  world  at  all  times.  The 
most  remote  citizen  in  the  land  knew 
virtually  minute  to  minute  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Although  there  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  failure,  there  was  no  effort 
to  hide  any  failure  that  might  occur. 
Rather  there  was  a  determination  that 
this  great  event  be  kept  open  for  all  the 
people  over  the  world  to  hear  or  to 
witness. 

For  Commander  Shepard  It  was.  of 
course,  a  glorious  feat,  demonstrating 
the  courage,  the  capacity  and  the 
strength  that  r  am  sure  we  all  like  to 
think  pretty  much  characterizes  the 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States. 

It  demonstrates,  as  the  majority  lead- 
er has  so  well  ixjinted  out.  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  scientific  capacity  or  abil- 
ity in  this  great  land  of  ours.  Beyond 
that,  for  me  this  event  demonstrates 
again  as  well  tis  any  event  in  my  time, 
that  the  productivity,  capacity,  and  effi- 
ciency of  freemen  can  never  be  sur- 
passed by  men  anywhere  else  under  any 
sort  of  system. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
Commander  Shepard.  We  are  happy  to 
welcome  him  here  to  the  Capitol  that 
we  may  show  c>ur  great  admiration  and 
respect  for  him.  We  wish  him  well  for 
the  future.  May  he  have  many,  many 
more  similarly  successful  rides. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  my  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
has  called  attention  to  the  openness  of 
this  feat.  It  clearly  shows  to  the  world 
one  of  the  basic  differences  between  our 
way  of  life  and  the  way  of  lifaiDracticed 
by  totalitarian  governments.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  and  powerful  lessons 
that  flows  from  this  remarkable  feat. 
Again,  we  are  all.  as  a  nation,  indebted 
to  Commander  Shepard  for  his  great 
feat  and  to  that  fine  girl  of  his,  Mrs. 
Shepard.  and  his  children  and  parents, 
for  the  bravery  they  displayed  during  the 
many  months  of  his  preparation  and 
during  the  actual  feat  itself. 

COMOR.    ALAN    B.    SHEPARD.    JR. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   [Mr.  Derounian] 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  watched  with  greatest 
pride,  today,  as  the  President  presented 
Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, in  recognition  of  his  bravery 
in  furthering  our  scientific  exi)eriments 
toward  our  ultimate  conquest  of  outer 
space. 

Our  fellow  Member  in  Congress, 
Chester  Merrow,  has  our  admiration 
for  introducing  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Commander  Shepard. 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
submitted  a  joint  resolution  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  author- 
ized to  present,  in  the  name  of  Congress. 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  our  first  astronaut. 
I  believe  I  sp>eak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  he  has  fully  earned  the 
greatest  recognition  we  can  give  him,  for 
no  man  could  display  greater  courage 
than  he,  in  his  historical  flight  through 
outer  space.  Commander  Shepard's 
name  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  the 
embodiment  of  America  s  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  progress. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  w  hich  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  high  privilege  this  morning  to 
Join  in  welcoming  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  as  honored  guests  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  was  in 
all  respects  fitting  that  we  should  do 
this. 

Here  is  an  accomplishment  that  gives 
us  renewed  faith  in  things  American, 
faith  in  the  strength  of  our  industry, 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  our  science,  and. 
above  all,  faith  in  the  devotion  and  cour- 
age of  our  people. 

Well  done,  Commander  Shepard. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  heart  beats  more 
strongly  and  proudly  today  in  the  wake 
of  last  Friday's  heroic  space  flight  by 
Comdr.  Alan  Shepard.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 

This  is  a  great  forward  stride  in  Amer- 
ica's space  effort,  and  represents  real 
progress  in  our  continuing  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  world  of  peace  and  justice  for 
future  generations. 

I  am  sure  that  eveiy  citizen  of  Okla- 
homa's Second  Congressional  District 
would  want  me  to  express  today,  as  we 
welcome  this  splendid  young  American  to 
our  Capitol,  the  w-armest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  of  a  grateful  people. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
words  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
gratitude,  the  pride  and  the  relief  of  all 
Americans  at  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  man-into-space  effort  on  May  5, 
1961.     Comdr.  Alan  Shepard,  the  scien- 


tists who  planned  it.  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  all  civilian  helpers  in 
this  epochal  achievement  must  know 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  are  theirs. 
And  let  us  not  forget  to  give  praise  to 
the  other  six  astronauts  who  stood  by. 
ready  and  willing  to  assume  the  heavy 
responsibility,  if  called  upon. 

Prom  an  entire  Nation  to  those  who 
participated  in  this  history-making 
event  I  add  my  own  words.  "Well  done. " 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
thrilled  to  see  the  young  naval  officer, 
Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr..  and  his  ver>-  attrac- 
tive wife,  in  the  old  Supreme  Court  room 
this  morning.  He  represents  the  spirit  of 
youth  and  the  New  Frontier.  His 
achievement  will  inspire  others  and  will 
develop  a  strong  determination  in  Amer- 
icans to  lead  the  world  in  scientific  and 
space  activity.  I  am  delighted  in  Penn- 
sylvania's participation  through  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Shepard  who  undoubt- 
edly was  one  of  the  inspirations  which 
led  to  his  extraordinary  and  outstanding 
accomplishment.  I  join  in  supporting 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood!. 

Mr.  DO^iTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
an  hour  ago  I  had  the  thrill  of  my  life  in 
that  I  had  the  great  privilege  and  high 
honor  of  meeting  and  actually  shaking 
hands  with  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard, 
Jr..  American  astronaut,  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Vice  President  Johnson  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  there  by 
me  as  I  did  so.  Actually.  TIr.  Speaker. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  define  exactly 
how  I  felt  as  I  shook  hands  with  him.  but 
it  seemed  somewhat  as  though  he  was 
trying  to  impart  to  me  some  of  the  thrill 
he  had  in  behalf  of  the  scientific 
achievements  of  our  beloved  Nation. 
And.  of  course.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cordially 
join  in  all  the  very  deserved  and  mag- 
nificent tributes  which  have  already 
been  extended  him  and  his  wife  and 
which  will  be  so  extended.  I  adopt  as 
and  for  my  own,  all  of  these  magnificent 
and  desen'ed  tributes;  may  I  likewise 
extend  to  each  and  everj'  person  in  the 
military  and  civilian  administration  of 
our  beloved  Government,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  too,  and 
in  the  field  of  the  contractors  and  con- 
sultants also — I  extend  to  them,  one  and 
all.  my  heartiest  congratulations  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  individual  and 
group  dedicated  contributions  to  this 
worldwide  historical,  scientific  achieve- 
ment exemplified  by  the  daring,  trust. 
and  confidence  of  this  freedom -born 
American  citizen,  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard, 
Jr.  Thus  it  is  that  a  freedom-born  and 
freedom-dedicated  civilization  has  again 
contributed  materially  to  the  elements 
and  factors  which  lead  toward  a  safe  and 
a  sound  America  in  a  world  of  enduring 
peace. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  an  additional 
and  exceptional  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
distinguished  commander  and  his  wife 
because  as  I  was  about  to  advance  to- 
ward him.  some  man  in  the  huge  crowd 
standing  behind  me  whom  I  did  not  know 
by  name,  sort  of  pushed  his  small  son  of 
about  10  years  of  age  into  my  care  and 
asked  if  I  would  see  to  it  he  might  see 
our  distinguished  astronaut.  And  it  so 
happened  that  other  adults   about  me 
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cooperated  and  we  thus  saw  this  Amer- 
ican lad  whom  I  did  not  know  or  meet 
by  name,  also  had  the  experience  of 
meeting  this  great  American  hero  and 
his  wife  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Needless  to  say.  Commander  Shepard 
and  his  lovely  wife,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  all  very 
gracious  in  extending  a  cordial  hand- 
.shake  to  this  American  lad.  Who 
knows''  Who  knows  but  that  this  lad 
may  some  day,  as  partly  result  of  this 
unexpected  event  in  his  life,  lead  out 
and  forward  also  to  great  scientific 
achievements  in  behalf  of  our  beloved 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  pleasure  and  pride, 
as  I  always  have  occasion  to  feel,  I  noted 
the  very  gracious  and  timely  words  by 
your  own  good  self  in  the  former  cham- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  when 
you  presented  our  illustrious  hero. 
Commander  Shepard.  I  know  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
there  present,  and  the  hundreds  of 
others,  were  also  aware  of  the  nice  and 
proper  way  in  which  you  presented 
Commander  Shepard  and  his  wife.  And 
then,  too,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Hon. 
John  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts, 
promptly  returned  to  the  House  Cham- 
ber where  he  opened  a  very  appropriate 
and  timely  tribute  session  to  Com- 
mander Shepard  and  his  lovely  wife  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  could 
participate  in  accordance  with  their 
desires  to  pay  tribute  to  all  concerned 
on  this  historic  day. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  by 
our  cheers,  our  prayers,  our  medals  for 
achievement,  and  in  a  thousand  separate 
ways,  we  Americans  honor  Comdr.  Alan 
B.  Shepard,  Americas  first  astronaut, 
for  his  courageous,  intelligent,  effective 
mission  into  space. 

In  him  we  have  found  a  vision  of  the 
kind  of  American  we  want  to  be;  in  his 
accomplishment  the  kind  of  initiative 
coupled  with  courage,  resourcefulness, 
and  competence  that  has  been,  and  for 
all  times  will  be,  the  benchmark  of 
America  and  Americans. 

ASTRONAUT    SHEPARD    EPTTOMIZES    AMERICA 
I  AT    rrs    BEST 

And.  no  one  knows  better  than  Alan 
Shepard  that  for  that  brief  half  hour 
of  glory  he  epitomized  America  at  its 
best:  he  flew  his  Mercury  capsule  in 
honor  of  the  many  people  whose  efforts 
pushed  him  into  the  skies — the  American 
taxpayer  who  paid  the  bill,  the  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  saw  the  need  and 
translated  that  need  into  laws  and  ap- 
propriations; the  officials  who  had  to 
make  the  hard  decisions  on  policy  and 
direction;  the  scientists  and  technicians 
who  had  to  translate  ideas  to  paper,  to 
hardware,  to  rockets,  capsules,  ground 
and  air  equipment;  to  the  testers  who 
had  to  be  sure  that  lives  were  not  risked 
unnecessarily  and  most  of  all.  to  the 
six  other  Astronauts  who  stood  by  as- 
sisting Alan  in  his,  and  their,  day  of 
peril,  ordeal,  and  victory. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  concerned 
with  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  programs,  I  congratulate 


all  of  these  and  the  many  more  who  in 
their  own  specialized  way  helped  to  push 
American  Alan  Shepard  into  space  and 
to  catch  him  neatly,  safely,  and  affec- 
tionately as  he  returned  to  earth. 

NASA    OFTICIALS    HAD    CONFIDENCB    IN    SUCCESS 
or  MISSION 

We  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  tend  to  get  very  cautious 
about  promises  of  things  to  come  made 
by  Government  agencies.  This  perhaps 
is  why  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  quiet 
confidence  in  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment that  was  shown  by  those  in  NASA's 
man-in-sF>ace  program.  These,  the  men 
who  knew  most  about  the  problems  and 
the  promises  of  this  program,  most  of  its 
difficulties  and  potential  heartbreaks, 
were  sure  thoy  could  do  it  and  they  did 
put  Alan  Shepard  into  space  and  brought 
him  back. 

Mr.  Speake  r.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
confidence  b<  fore  the  shot  was  made.  I 
am  more  impressed  with  it  now  because 
with  that  confidence  came  the  courage 
to  make  this  experiment  before  the 
whole  world.  Millions  of  Americans 
and  non-Americans  were  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral via  their  television  screens. 
Every  form  of  public  news  media  was 
fully  used  to  bring  to  those  who  agreed 
to  see  the  immediate,  firsthand,  down- 
to-the-second  Incidents  of  the  entire 
experiment  in  America's  first  pilot- 
flown  space  effort.  It  is  a  shame  that 
Russian  Astronaut  Gagarin's  country- 
men could  not  be  given  a  similar  history 
of  his  famous  flight. 

COMMANDER      SHEPAED'S       SUCCESS      SOMETHING 
WORTiiY    TO    BE    REMEMBERED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  words 
more  appropriate  for  this  occasion  of 
welcoming  Astronaut  Shepard  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  than  those  uttered  decades 
ago  by  a  fellow  New  Englander  serving 
in  the  Congress  from  Commander 
Shepard's  home  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Senator  Daniel  Webster.  These 
words  appear  on  the  plaque  on  the  wall 
behind  me,  directly  over  the  Speaker's 
chair: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promot«  all  its  great  Interests,  and  see 
whether  we  aso  in  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  with  my  remarks  editorials 
from  the  Spiingfield.  Mass.,  Daily  News 
and  the  Springfield  Union  of  May  6. 
1961.  concerning  Astronaut  Shepard's 
space  feat : 

I  Prom    the    Si)ringfleld    Dally    News.   May    6, 
1961] 

NvTiONAL  Morale  Up 

Astronaut  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.'s  302-mlle 
trip  yesterday  was  by  no  means,  and  was 
never  Intended  to  be,  evidence  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  space  lead  over 
the  US  S.R. — not  by  a  long  shot  down  range. 

But  It  wai  the  kind  of  pulse-tlngUng, 
bated-breath  experience  that  this  country 
has  sorely  needed,  and  morale,  which  has 
been  taking  all  kinds  of  buffetlngs  on  many 
fronts,  rose  Just  as  surely  skyward  as  the 
test  pilots  bo!;>8ter  rocket. 

And  what  la  more,  all  parts  of  the  world 
In  which  con.munlcatlons  remain  free  were 
Invited,  nearly,  to  look  over  the  astronaut's 
shoulder. 


Tons  of  communications  equipment,  not 
to  mention  a  huge  assemblage  of  reportorlal 
manpower,  were  assembled  to  cover  both 
launching  and  descent. 

This  was  In  marked  contrast  to  the  secrecy 
which  continues  to  surround  the  orbiting 
flight  of  the  Soviet's  Yuri  Oagarln  last 
month. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  unduly  prldeful  to 
say  that  this  event  somehow  expresses  the 
adventure  that  Is  America.  But  It  had  many 
of  the  qualities  that  Americans  most  ad- 
mire— courage  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  a 
focusing  of  many  skills,  and,  beyond  these 
things,  a  willingness  to  let  endeavor  stand 
forth  on  Its  own  merits  before  what.  In  the 
case  of  failure,  would  have  been  the  harsh 
Judgment  of  the  people. 

National  spirits  today  are  much  higher 
than  they  were  the  day  before  yesterday. 


(From   the  Springneld   Union,  May  6.   1961] 
The   Proof  Is   in   the   Performance 

The  cheers  that  greeted  Comdr.  Alan  B 
Shepard,  Jr.,  on  the  decks  of  the  Lak9 
Champlain  yesterday  morning  were  raised  on 
behalf  of  all  America.  His  ride  to  the  fringe 
of  space  was  the  triumph  of  his  own  cour- 
age, and  of  the  patience,  care  and  planning 
of  the  Project  Mercury  team. 

This  combination  had  cut  the  risk  to  a 
minimum  and  reduced  the  procedure  to 
clockwork.  The  reward  was  a  perfect  opera- 
tion and  the  desired  proof  that  a  man  can 
function  under  the  conditions  Imposed  by 
blast-off,   weightlessness  and  descent. 

Confidence  had  been  born  of  preparation, 
but  the  moments  of  national  toutness  were 
understandable.  The  hazard  of  last-min- 
ute malfunction  haunted  this  flight  as  It  has 
all  rocketry,  and  the  consequences  of  failure 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  greater  than 
ever. 

Yet,  we  would  not  have  wanted  It  other- 
wise. Space  exploration  Is  the  people's 
business.  This  Is  a  fl?ld  where  the  national 
Interest  depends  as  much  on  the  people 
knowing  what  Is  afoot  as  It  does  on  keeping 
the  American  Image  of  success  bright.  The 
diflflculty  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  new- 
ness of  the  entire  space  adventure.  Disap- 
pointments we  have  had  and  everyone  has 
known  about  tliem,  but  there  was  no  other 
way  to  learn.  We  are  reaching  the  point 
now  where  the  apparent  failures  of  the  past 
fit  Into  the  context  of  gradual  progress. 
Scientists  learn  the  techniques  and  the  pub- 
lic learns  the  pattern  of  advance. 

The  Mercury  success  was  a  major  mile- 
stone, and  It  was  necessary.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear so  to  a  segment  of  scientific  opinion 
that  believed  the  money  and  effort  could  be 
better  spent  on  Instrumentation  capable  of 
gleaning  more  secrets  from  space  than  a  man. 
This  debate  will  continue,  but  the  barrier  to 
manned  space  flight  has  long  been  ripe  for 
breaking.  If  the  pressure  of  adventurous 
spirits  were  not  enough  alone,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  provided  the  difference  by  draw- 
ing us.  willingly  or  not,  into  a  competition 
that  cannot  be  Ignored. 

This  competition,  unfortunately.  Is  not 
measured  by  scientific  facts,  one  of  which  Is 
that  we  have  gained  a  lot  more  of  them  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  simple,  unscientific  fact  is  that  Com- 
mander Shepard  and  his  Mercury  capsxile 
did  not  score  a  world  "first  "  But  they  did 
what  they  had  to  do.  and  that  was  to  suc- 
ceed admirably  In  keeping  America  In  the 
race  before  spectators  who  expect  such  feats 
Commander  Shepard's  valor,  coolness,  and 
determination  have  given  the  greatest  Impe- 
tus yet  to  expanding  our  space  program. 

Space  yields  Its  dominion  slowly.  We  will 
best  move  Into  It  with  a  combination  of  In- 
strtiment  and  manned  ventures  supported 
by  our  strongest  weapon,  a  free  flow  of  the 
knowledge  we  gain.  Meantime,  we  owe  a  debt 
to  the  Mercury  team  that  worked  and  waited 
for  Its  time  of  glory. 
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For  Commander  Shepard.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference that  doubt  of  eventual  success  was 
cast  off  long  ago.  The  deed  Itself,  performed 
In  the  face  of  the  unknown,  required  a  brav- 
ery that  few  of  uh  ever  are  called  upon  to 
iiinunon.  There  should  be  no  hesitation 
about  the  award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
the  first  American  astronaut. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  in  expresi.ing  congratulations  to 
Commander  Shepard  for  his  courage, 
achievement,  and  for  his  great  contri- 
bution to  our  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
freedom- 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  made  concerning  the 
openness  of  our  space  exploration  which 
Is  in  sharp  contra-st  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
Russian  space  shot,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude with  my  con  ?ratulations  my  weekly 
newsletter  which  was  written  Friday  im- 
mediately after  Commander  Shepard's 
successful  space  fiight  and  commending 
him  for  this  outstanding  achievement. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Capttoi.  Comments 
(By  Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins.  of  Tennessee) 

The  big  news  in  Washington,  the  Nstion 
and  the  world  this  week  was  the  successful 
U.S. -manned  flight  ;nto  space. 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Nation  and  much 
of  the  world  were  fastened  to  the  1-ton 
Mercury  ppace  cap.sjle  carrying  Navy  Com- 
mander Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr  ,  as  It  vaulted  off 
the  launching  pad  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla., 
on  Its  spectacular  flight  Into  near  space. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committees  and  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Comm.ltees  were  privileged  by 
invitation  of  Director  James  E.  Webb  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  witness  here  In  Washington  a  special 
viewing  of  the  historic  effort. 

The  televised  flight  with  every  possible  de- 
tail made  available  to  the  public  was  in 
marked  difference  to  the  Russian  space 
flight  Some  23  days  ago  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  secrecy  with  very  few  details 
revealed  to  the  press  and  the  public. 

Although  there  was  some  criticism  about 
announcing  America's  space  flight  In  ad- 
vance for  fear  that  a  failure  might  result,  the 
perfect  flight  has  dtmonstrated  our  Nation's 
capabilities  and  renewed  America's  confi- 
dence in  this  Nation's  space  program.  In  de- 
signing and  perfecting  sophisticated  instru- 
ments which  meet  the  severest  of  tests. 

Our  advance  announcement  of  the  test  and 
time  schedule  might  be  compared  to  Babe 
Ruth's  most  famous  home  run  which  came 
after  he  pointed  to  the  right  field  stands  In 
Yankee  Stadium  and  Indicated  to  the  cheer- 
ing crowd  what  hi;  Intended  to  do.  Cer- 
tainly, all  Americans  applaud  Commander 
Shepard  and  the  Space  Agency  In  this  suc- 
cessful scientific  achievement.  The  ball 
game  Is  not  over  arid  the  winner  will  be  the 
United  SUtes. 

Commander  Shepard  will  go  down  In  hls- 
tc»y  for  his  115-mlle-hlgh  rocket  Into  space, 
along  with  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  and 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  as  a  pioneer  and  as  a 
hero  of  the  space  ag>». 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
America  was  thrilled  on  Friday,  May  5 
This  day  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
day  of  hope,  joy,  and  rebirth.  The  suc- 
cessful flight  of  Astronaut  Alan  Shepard 
is  a  demonstration  of  democracy  in  ac- 
tion, teamwork,  and  complete  faith.  The 
television  and  radio  rendered  a  service 
to  freedom  greater  than  it  has  ever  done 
before. 


As  the  countdown  reached  its  climax, 
all  America  stopped.  I.  for  one.  stopised 
to  say  a  silent  prayer  for  the  success  of 
this  intrepid  astronaut,  for  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople.  and  for  peace.  Not  for  one 
moment  did  I  feel  that  the  exploration 
into  space  into  new  frontiers  would  fail. 
Alan  Shepard  had  proven  his  capacity, 
ability  and  confidence.  Our  scientists 
had  proven  their  ability  to  put  a  missile 
in  space  and  into  orbit.  The  only  ques- 
tion which  was  uncertain  was  whether 
man  could  live  in  space  or  in  orbit.  Pri- 
or events  by  the  Russians  demonstrated 
that  this  was  not  only  p>ossible  but  a 
reality.  Only  a  technical  flaw  could 
prevent  our  American  scientists  and  our 
astronaut  from  succeeding.  The  suc- 
cess not  only  revived  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind, but  it  also  neutralized  advantages, 
psychological  or  otherwise,  that  Russia 
might  have  obtained  by  putting  Yuri 
Gagarin  into  orbit.  While  the  Russians 
performed  their  accomplishment  in  se- 
crecy, ours  was  done  before  the  eyes  and 
within  the  hearing  of  all  people.  Our 
technical  superiority  in  having  our  as- 
tronaut control  the  descent  of  the  mis- 
sile and  capsule  dimmed  the  luster  of 
the  Russian  accomplishment. 

Just  as  the  minuteman  fired  the  shot 
at  Lexington  which  was  heard  around 
the  world,  so  did  the  scientists  fire  the 
astronaut  Into  space  which  was  heard 
and  seen  around  the  world.  Neutral  na- 
tions will  recognize,  not  only  our  hu- 
manitarian and  generous  attitudes,  but 
also  our  capacity  to  overtake  and  sur- 
pass any  scientific  and  bold  people.  The 
implications  of  Alan  Shepard's  exploit 
are  many.  The  greatest  one  is  that  it 
will  neutralize  the  belligerency  of  the 
Russian  leaders  and  will  prove  to  be  a 
lodestone  for  the  uncertain,  the  doubt- 
ful, and  the  neutrals  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  to  America.  We  salute  Alan 
Shepard,  our  first  frontiersman  and  let 
us  redouble  our  efforts  to  follow  success- 
fully in  the  path  which  he  has  blazed. 

Mr.  DO'WNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Fiiday,  millions  of  Americans  joined  in 
silent  prayer,  first  for  the  safety  of  a 
brave  young  astronaut  and  secondly  for 
the  success  of  a  flight  which  could  play 
havoc  with  our  national  prestige  if  it 
had  failed.  And  when  the  huge  Red- 
stone missile  paused  momentarily  on  its 
pad  seconds  before  the  actual  lift-off 
there  were  Uie  same  millions  who  were 
literally  "pushing'  the  rocket  onward 
and  upward. 

The  flight  was  a  huge  success  and  a 
grateful  Nation  is  now  taking  time  to 
thank  those  who  had  a  part  in  it. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  represent  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
and  in  this  historic  and  unique  area 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  have 
more  than  the  usual  reasons  to  be  im- 
mensely proud. 

First  and  foremost  we  are  proud  that 
Lt.  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  the 
man  whose  braveiy  and  scientific  abil- 
ities are  now  apparent  to  the  world,  is 
a  resident  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  He 
and  his  lovely  wife,  whose  courage 
matched  that  of  her  husband's,  along 
with  their  fine  children  have  graced  this 
delightful  area  for  many  months.    We 


sincerely  hope  that  they  will  see  fit  to 
make  it  their  permanent  home. 

And  then  too,  no  one  should  forget 
the  team  of  astronauts  who  originally 
trained  at  Langley  Field  NASA  near 
Hampton,  Va.,  and  at  Wallops  Island, 
Va.  Ol^ly  one  man  could  make  the 
epochal  ride  in  space  but  the  entire  team 
was  necessary  to  insure  success.  And 
that  was  what  all  seven  wanted  more 
than  anything  else.  The  courage  of  one 
was  the  courage  of  seven  combined  into 
that  one. 

We  should  be  extremely  proud  of  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Gilruth,  the  brilliant  direc- 
tor of  Project  Mercury.  Upon  his 
shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  venture.  If  the  project  had  failed 
it  would  have  been  his  failure.  Now  that 
it  has  succeeded,  it  is  his  success. 

Then  there  are  the  employees  of  the 
great  agency,  NASA,  who  have  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  contributed  so  much 
to  the  scientific  advancement  of  our 
aeronautic  and  space  programs.  With- 
out them,  the  accomplishment  we  cele- 
brate today  would  have  been  virtually 
impossible.  These  dedicated  men  and 
women  have  met  and  are  meeting  the  al- 
most impossible  demands  thrust  on  them. 

These  and  others  too,  no  less  dedicated, 
are  the  reasons  we  are  joyous  today.  We 
are  grateful  for  their  untii'ing  efforts  and 
limitless  abilities. 

This  achievement  as  great  as  it  is.  is 
only  the  beginning  of  an  endeavor  which 
could  go  beyond  the  realm  of  reasonable 
imagination.  It  is  like  the  first  simple 
flight  of  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  We  will  not  rest  on  our  laurels 
to  be  sure,  but  for  the  moment  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  can  be  justly  proud. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County,  N.Y.. 
the  tremendous  sense  of  pride  we  all 
have  in  the  accomplishment  of  Com- 
mander Shepard.  his  fellow  astronauts, 
and  the  hundreds  of  hard-working  and 
dedicated  persons  whose  efforts  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  Mer- 
cury-Redstone shot  last  Friday. 

Mere  words  are  not  adequate  to  de- 
scribe the  feelings  of  millions  of  people 
whose  hearts  literally  stood  still  during 
that  countdown,  during  the  perfect  lift- 
off of  that  Redstone  rocket,  and  during 
every  subsequent  step  in  Commander 
Shepard's  historic  flight. 

Millions  of  prayers  were  with  him  dur- 
ing those  fateful  few  moments  in  space, 
and  millions  of  hearts  rejoiced  when, 
with  each  passing  second,  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  countless  hours 
of  devoted  effort  had  produced  a  master- 
ful blending  of  man  and  machine. 

The  final  result  was  particularly  grati- 
fying to  those  of  us  who  have  main- 
tained steadfast  confidence  in  the  ul- 
timate success  of  Project  Mercury,  and 
who  have  explicit  faith  in  our  ability 
to  forge  ahead  in  the  conquest  of  outer 
space  and  to  surpass  any  Soviet  efforts 
in  this  field. 

Every  man  and  woman  involved  in 
the  many  months  of  preparation  for 
Friday  s  flight  and  for  the  flights  that 
will  follow  deserves  a  genuinely  heart- 
felt "Thank  you  "  from  America. 
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COMDR  ALAN  B  SHEPARD,  JR. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  Con.  Res.  296 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(f'le  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  commends  Conamander  Alan  B. 
Shepard.  Junior,  United  States  Navy,  of 
Derry.  New  Hampshire,  for  his  outstanding 
achievement  and  the  courage  and  skill  dis- 
played by  him  in  his  flight  into  space  on  May 
3.  1961.  In  the  Mercury  capsule  known  as 
Freedom  7 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
I   The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMDR.  ALAN  B.  SHEIPARD,  JR. 

Mr  MERROW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hamijshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
happy  and  grateful  Nation  is  elated  over 
the  eminently  successful  space  flight 
completed  by  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard, 
Jr..  last  Friday.  Every  American  is  proud 
of  this  unparalleled  achievement,  and 
the  free  world  acclaims  the  commander 
as  a  great  pioneer  in  man's  exploration 
of  space. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  that  Com- 
mander Shepard  is  from  East  Derry, 
N.H..  located  in  the  First  Congre.ssional 
District  which  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting. This  son  of  New  Hampshire 
has  brought  glory  to  his  town,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  Nation.  His  name  is 
now  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
explorers  of  all  time.  He  is  a  pioneer 
in  blazing  the  pathway  to  space.  We 
applaud  him.  we  applaud  the  great  host 
of  scientists  and  all  those  who  had  a 
part  in  making  possible  his  historic 
flight  which  has  given  us  so  much  knowl- 
edge and  so  many  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems that  would  be  obtained  from  an 
orbital  flight. 

We  are  exceedingly  grateful  that  this 
first  step  in  space  by  an  American  has 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  so  much 
data,  that  it  was  completed  with  such 
great  perfection  and  precision  and  that 
it  has  paved  the  way  for  a  successful 
orbital  journey.  The  space  era  is  defi- 
nitely opened.  In  the  future,  there  will 
be  many  space  flights.  Today  mankind 
stands  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  most 
challenging  and  exciting  ages  of  all  his- 
tory. For  centuries  he  has  looked  up- 
ward at  the  stars  wondering  what  the 
vast  recesses  of  the  universe  contain. 
Now  he  has  moved  outward.  Com- 
mander Shepard  and  those  who  made 
his    flight    successful   have    blazed    the 


trail  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  new 
universes  in  the  vast  recesses  of  the  now 
unknown.  We  acclaim  him;  we  con- 
gratulate him;  and  we  extend  to  him 
and  his  rellow  astronauts  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 


FDIC— BANKING  AND  PUBLIC 
BULWARK 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  t.iis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  article. 

The  SPBIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPI;NCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex:end  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  following 
article  from  the  U.S.  Investor  entitled 
"FDIC — Banking  and  Public  Bulwark"; 
FDIC — Banking  and  Public  BtrLWARK 

There  are  several  approaches  to  the  recent 
rash  of  bank  embezzlements.  The  one  rep- 
resenting the  greatest  disappointment  is  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  happenings. 

Everybody  In  the  banking  business  knows 
that  bankers'  associations  everywhere  have 
been  engaged  in  a  mission  designed  to  cut 
drastically  the  volume  of  embezzlements. 
The  cause  of  inner  controls  and  of  bank 
audits  has  been  preached  vigorously.  The 
preaching  ought  to  be  showing  Its  effect  by 
this  time,  but  recent  figures  seem  to  Imply 
at  least  that  no  great  headway  Is  being  made. 

There  Is  cne  area,  however.  In  which  pres- 
ent day  developments  show  a  good  deal  of 
improvement.  Time  was  when  such  consid- 
erable steaLngs  that  have  occurred  at  some 
of  the  banks  would  have  brought  distress  to 
the  entire  <x)mmunlty  and  not  only  to  the 
stockholders  as  Is  today  the  normal  condi- 
tion. 

We  refer  ^o  those  cases  where  the  stealings 
have  not  only  greatly  exceeded  the  bank's 
fidelity  l>ond  coverage  but  have  seriously  im- 
paired the  banks  capital  position.  The  bank 
has  had  no  option  but  to  go  Into  receivership. 
That  is.  of  course,  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
community  needs  the  services  of  live  banking 
Institutions. 

The  forward  step  to  which  we  refer  Is  that 
thanks  to  the  existence  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  closing  of 
the  l>ank  does  not  now  bring  loss  to  any 
large  number  of  depositors.  If  to  any  at  all. 
It  does  noc  embarrass  them  or  their  em- 
ployees, or  their  customers,  by  tying  up  their 
deposits;  It  does  not  prevent  local  business- 
men from  their  usual  transactions  with  out- 
side manvifacturers  and  wholesalers,  and 
probably  does  not  throw  anybody  out  of 
work.  If  the  bank  must  close,  the  Federal 
Dep)oslt  Insurance  Corporation  hurries  to  the 
scene  and  within  a  surprisingly  short  nxim- 
ber  of  days,  is  paying  off  the  depositors  In 
full  If  their  accounts  are  less  than  $10,000 
or  up  to  $10,000  If  their  accounts  exceed  that 
figure.  Experience  shows  that  a  number  of 
accounts  paid  In  full  Is  high  up  In  the  90 
percent  bracket.  Indeed,  the  final  liquida- 
tion of  banks  under  FDIC  auspices  has  shown 
that  99  percent  of  its  depositors  have  been 
paid  In  full  and  that  98  percent  of  the  de- 
posit dollars  have  so  fared.  Of  course,  the 
accounts  that  are  over  $10,000  have  received 
their  pro  rata  share  of  additional  funds  In 
the  liquidation. 

PtTBLIC    CONriDENCE 

It  seems  to  us  that  with  so  much  public- 
ity given  recently  to  bank  eml>ez2lements. 
and  what  with  the  great  service  which  is 
being  done  for  the  public,  a  few  paragraphs 
are  quite  In  order  about  the  FDIC  itself.  It 
has  recently  completed   27  years  of  opera- 


tion. It  has  changed  banking  sentiment 
and  public  sentiment,  too,  concerning  itself. 
In  the  course  of  those  years,  from  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  skepticism  at  the  outset 
to  a  high  degree  of  confidence  In  Its  effec- 
tiveness today.  It  has  accumulated  an  in- 
surance fund  of  over  $2,232  million  besides 
paying  off  every  dollar,  with  Interest,  of 
the  $289  million  of  original  capital  which 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
provided.  The  outstanding  quality  of  the 
Federal  E>eposlt  Insurance  Corporation  is 
preparedness.  It  has  earned  the  public  con- 
fidence in  its  ability  to  rectify  ailing  bank 
situations.  Its  activity  is  much  broader 
than  the  mere  Insuring  of  deposits.  That 
might  mean  no  more  than  the  liquidation  of 
an  ailing  bank  and  the  return  of  the  deposi- 
tor's principal  up  to  $10,000  In  each  case. 
Instead,  the  corporation  docs  splendid  pre- 
ventive work,  turning  banks  back  to  better 
procedures  when  they  are  erring.  We  shall 
see,  in  a  later  paragraph,  how  effectively 
the  Corporation  can  use  its  funds  In  such 
curative  action. 

Of  course,  the  factor  which  enables  the 
Corporation  to  turn  banks  back  before  they 
have  gone  too  far  In  error.  Is  the  examina- 
tion of  banks  which  the  Corporation  con- 
ducts. It  win  be  remembered  that  of  the 
more  than  13.000  banks  which  the  Corpora- 
tion insures,  some  7,000  are  examined  every 
year  by  the  Corporation's  own  examiners 
That  is.  It  examines  all  State-chartered 
banks  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  It  has  access  also  to  the  reports  of 
all  the  national  bank  examiners  and  to  the 
reports  of  those  who  examine  the  Reserve 
System  members  Thus.  It  knows  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  banks  the  country 
over  and  Is  put  on  notice,  promptly,  if  any 
bank's  condition  calls  for  curative  measures 

A  volume  could  be  written  about  the  help- 
ful conferences  which  the  FDIC  has  h.id  with 
banks,  how  It  has  persuaded  them  to  raise 
credit  standards,  to  be  more  discriminating 
In  the  making  of  loans,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, to  increase  their  capital  to  sturdier 
proportions.  If  worse  comes  to  worse,  the 
Corporation  has  power  to  deprive  any  bank 
of  it«  Insurance  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
in  the  rare  cases  where  this  has  been  nec- 
essary, the  bank  so  punished  has  concluded 
to  retire  from  business  rather  than  try  to 
operate  without  Insurance  Thus,  the  FDIC 
has  brought  to  the  banking  scene  an  Influ- 
ence which  did  not  exist  previously.  It  Is 
a  great  preventive  of  bank  failures  and  a 
highly  efficient  one  at  that. 

INSURANCI    rONB 

Turning  now  to  the  Corporation's  Insur- 
ance fund  and  the  activity  In  connection 
therewith,  an  interesting  story  could  be 
written.  Back  In  1934  when  the  Corpora- 
tion began  business,  the  entire  capital  of 
the  Corporation  was  only  $289  million.  A 
not  infrequent  criticism  of  the  Corporation, 
therefore,  was  that  It  was  undertaking  too 
huge  a  job  in  the  Insurance  of  the  Nation's 
bank  deposits  with  so  modest  a  reserve. 
That  capital  reserve  amounted  to  only  about 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  deposit 
dollars  which  It  was  undertaking  to  protect. 
The  feeling  was  rather  general  that  the  de- 
posit Insurance  so  financed  would  have  to 
have  aid  from  the  Government  If  any  seri- 
ous demand  upon  It  came  Into  being.  On 
the  contrary,  as  It  turned  out.  the  Corpora- 
tion, quite  without  such  aid,  has  built  up 
an  insxu-ance  fund  of  its  own  of  $2,232  mil- 
lion through  regular  bank  assessment,  has 
Increased  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  the  amount 
of  coverage  It  will  provide  for  each  deposit, 
has  paid  back  with  Interest  every  dollar  of 
capital  provided  by  the  Treasury  and  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  has  given  our 
whole  banking  system  a  sturdy  support 
which  has  contributed  much  to  public  con- 
fidence. 

It  can  fairly  claim  a  large  measure  of 
credit   for    the    fact    that    bank    runs    have 
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ceased  to  be.  Rumc-rs  of  internal  weakne.ss 
of  individual  banks  Kuch  as  used  to  send  de- 
positors scurrying  to  tellers'  windows,  no 
longer  have  that  effect.  Bank  customers 
dispose  of  such  rumors  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  comment  that  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Is  on  guard 
and  will  let  no  harm  come  to  them. 

ANNUAL    ASSESSMENTS 

Indeed,  there  are  some  people  who  declare 
that  the  annual  af«essment  of  banks  for 
building  up  the  FDIC  Insurance  fund  could 
be  discontinued  They  argue  that  the  In- 
come from  the  Corporation's  own  invest- 
ments win  provide  any  such  capital  growth 
as  Is  needed.  The  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration do  not  share  this  belief.  They  have, 
It  is  true,  Joined  In  the  changes  of  law  that 
have  reduced  the  assessment  from  the  orig- 
inal figure  of  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  each 
bank  s  dep>oslts  to  the  current  ratio  of  about 
one  thirty-second  of  1  percent.  But  to 
abolish  the  assessment  entirely  Is  against 
their  own  judgment  Huge  as  the  Insurance 
fund  is.  It  Is  still  less  than  nine-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  Insurance  coverage  which  it 
undertakes  to  provide  Furthermore,  the 
Directors  see  further  sturdy  Increases  in  the 
deposits  of  the  American  banking  system  and 
therefore,  a  need  for  keeping  the  growth  of 
the  Insurance  fund  In  pace  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  risks  whl  :h  It  Is  covering.  Rather 
Interesting.  Isn't  It.  that  a  ratio  of  approxi- 
mately eight-tenths  of  1  percent  In  the  early 
days  waA  rated  as  inadequate  whereas  today 
almost  the  same  ra:lo  Is  regarded  as  a  com- 
fortably  sufficient    reserve':' 

We  have  already  mentioned,  when  d'scuss- 
tng  embezzlements  that  the  closing  of  a 
bank  no  longer  throws  a  pall  of  business 
8US{>enslon  and  discouragement  up>on  a 
whole  community.  Again,  the  credit  for 
such  better  businet*  conditions  goes  to  the 
FDIC.  It  does  not  believe  in  classifying  it- 
self as  an  insurance  organization  and  noth- 
ing else  and  acting  accordingly.  If  that  were 
Its  only  function,  it  could  operate  In  a 
leisurely  manner  paying  off  deposits  as  the 
liquidation  of  the  bank  proceeds.  Instead, 
It  charges  Itself  with  the  double  task  of  pay- 
ing off  depositors  promptly  and  of  preserving 
banking  service  to  the  community  with  as 
little  interruption  as  possible. 

The  failure  of  any  bank  has  little  more 
than  come  to  pass  when  the  FDIC  has  headed 
for  the  scene  with  ample  funds  readily  avail- 
able. It  obtains  access  to  the  books  and 
other  records  of  the  failed  bank — frequently 
acting  as  receiver  ctf  the  same — and  as  soon 
as  lists  of  the  depositors  and  the  amounts 
of  their  deposits  can  be  made  available.  It 
begins  paying  them  off  In  full  or  up  to 
$10,000  If  their  balance  exceeds  that  figure. 
The  time  the  Corporation  requires  for  getting 
ready  to  pay  Is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days. 
Thus,  the  pall  of  business  quietude  or  dis- 
couragement does  not  take  shap>e.  Business, 
as  usual,  becomes  pretty  much  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  community. 

PRESEKVINC  BANKING     SERVICE 

The  technique  of  the  Corporation  is  actu- 
ally more  flexible  than  is  implied  herein 
Under  the  law,  the  Corporation  can  choose 
an  alternative  method.  Instead  of  with 
cash.  It  can  pay  the  depositor  with  an  equiv- 
alent account  in  another  bank  in  the  same 
vicinity,  thus  preserving  banking  service  for 
him.  The  Corporation  stands  back  of  the 
other  bank.  The  deposits  so  presented  are 
payable  in  cash  at  once  If  so  desired — 
which,  of  course,  the  depositor  prefers  not 
to  do.  He  prefers  a  good  safe  bank  account 
subject  to  check  or  to  passbook,  as  the  case 
may  be.  You  see,  the  Corporation  regards 
Itself  as  charged  with  preserving  banking 
service  to  a  community,  particularly  if  the 
failed  bank  would  leave  the  community 
without  a  bank.  It  can  arrange  for  this 
other  local  bank  to  take  over  the  dep>oslt 
obligations   and   such   of    the   assets    of   the 


failed  bank  as  It  regards  to  be  wholesome. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
provides  cash  to  the  bank  for  the  difference 
between  the  aggregate  deposits  and  the  as- 
serts which  It  Is  taking  over.  Congress  has 
given  the  Corporation  power  to  do  this  either 
through  purchase  of  sufficient  unsound  as- 
sets or  through  a  loan  or  through  a  deposit 
of  its  own  made  subordinate  to  the  other 
deposits. 

How  essential  deposit  insurance  has  be- 
come for  banks  is  indicated  by  the  almost 
universal  character  of  the  Corporation's 
membership.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
banks  of  the  country  are  Insured.  Although 
the  $10,000  maximum  coverage  applies,  to  all 
of  these  accounts,  98  p>ercent  of  all  accounts 
are  In  actual  fact  Insured. 

RECENT   BANK  EMBEZZLEMENT   TIGURES 

Although  the  figures  for  bank  embezzle- 
ments are  not  yet  available  for  the  full  year 
1960,  they  can  be  had  for  the  first  6 
months  of  the  year.  It  Is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  the  number  of  embezzlements  of  $10,000 
or  more  In  each  case  for  the  first  half  of 
1960  exceeded  the  numt>er  for  the  first  half 
of  1959.  There  were  49  of  them  in  the  first 
half  of  1960  as  against  39  In  the  first  half 
of  1959.  Measured  in  dollars  the  losses  for 
the  1960  half-year  were  $3,812,478.  Due  to  a 
single  defalcation  of  $3.719.710 — an  astonish- 
ing total— the  loss  In  dollars  was  heavier 
m    1959. 

That  the  number  should  have  Increased 
in  the  first  half  of  1960  over  the  number  for 
the  first  half  of  1959  can  possibly  be  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  interest  banks  are 
taking  in  inner  controls  and  audits. 


COMDR    ALAN  SHEPARD,  JR. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tf  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Ther    was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of 
course,  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  in  his  tribute  to 
Commander  Shepard,  but  I  should  like 
to  advise  the  Speaker  that  Commander 
Shepard  is  a  Pennsylvanian. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  a  sp>ecial  gold  medal  to  l>e  pre- 
sented to  Commander  Shepard  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  in  behalf 
of  the  Congress. 


RoUa  McMiUen  was  my  predecessor 
from  the  22d  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois.  He  was  born  at  Monticello, 
HI.,  where  he  grew  up  and  was  educated 
in  the  Monticello  schools.  He  later  at- 
tended the  University  of  Illinois  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Law  School  in  1906.  Since  that 
time  he  had  been  practicing  law  at  De- 
catur and  for  many  years  was  a  member 
of  a  prominent  firm  in  Decatur.  McMil- 
len.  Garman  &  McMillen.  He  was  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  bar  of 
Illinois  and  had  an  excellent  reputation 
in  the  particular  field  of  estates.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  in  1940. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  William  H. 
Wheat,  of  Rantoul.  Mr.  McMillen  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Wheat  in  an  interim  election 
and  served  from  1944  until  his  voluntary 
retirement  in  1950.  While  in  the  Con- 
gress, he  was  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  more  knowledgeable 
members  of  that  committee  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  He  was  elected  by  very 
substantial  majonties.  which  demon- 
strated that  he  had  the  backing  of  the 
people  in  the  8  counties  of  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Ruth 
Roberts  and  they  have  three  children, 
Thomas  R.,  Mrs.  William  C.  Beall,  and 
Martha  H.  I  know  that  Mr.  McMillen's 
many  friends  now  in  the  Congress  will 
be  bereaved  to  learn  of  his  passing.  He 
was  indeed  an  able  lawyer,  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  and  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body.  I  know  that  all  of 
us  extend  to  Mrs.  McMillen  and  to  the 
children  our  deepest  sympathy  upon  a 
loss  so  great. 


THE  LATE  ROLLA  C.  McMEXEN 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con,sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  the  death  of  one  of  our  former  be- 
loved colleagues,  RoUa  C.  McMillen,  of 
Decatur,  111.  Our  former  colleague  died 
Saturday,  in  Evanston,  111.  The  fimeral 
is  today  at  1  p.m.,  at  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Decatur,  and  burial 
will  be  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  in  De- 
catur. 


TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PatmanI  is  recognized  for  40  min- 
utes. 

STTTDT    NEEDED    TO    PRESERVE   roUNDATIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  I  have  cited  for  the 
Record  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
uncontrolled,  tax-exempt  foundations. 
These  have  included ; 

First.  The  astronomic  growth  in  num- 
ber and  accumulations  of  wealth  of 
foundations  with  every  indication  that 
both  will  continue. 

Second.  The  withdrawing  from  our 
economy,  for  tax  purposes,  of  more  than 
$11.5  billion  of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

Third.  The  dangers  of  perpetuating 
vast  fortunes  and  industrial  empires  in 
a  single  family  or  closed  group. 

Fourth.  The  potential  power  and  in- 
fluence of  large  foundations  over  many 
segments  of  our  economy. 

Fifth.  The  lack  of  adequate  Federal 
or  State  regulation  of  foundation  assets, 
their  grants,  or  their  purpose  for  ex- 
istence. 

These  matters,  it  seems  to  me,  call  for 
further  study,  not  with  any  intent  to 
abolish  tax-exempt  foundations,  but  to 
preserve  for  them  a  purpose.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  have  served  worthy  and  bene- 
ficial causes.    In  some  instances,  however. 
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they  may  have  bypassed  their  legally 
stated  reasons  for  existence. 

As  far  as  accumulating  vast  wealth  is 
concerned.  Congrress  added  section  504  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1950  to  pro- 
hibit an  unreasonable  accumulation  of 
funds.  But  Internal  Revenue  officials 
have  told  me  this  provision  is  ambiguous, 
and  leaves  a  serious  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  unreasonable  accumula- 
tion of  resources. 

The  pattern  amon?  the  larger  founda- 
tions appears  to  be  to  make  grants  at 
between  3  percent  and  3  5  percent  of 
total  assets  while  assets  accumulate  at 
an  undetermined,  but  varying,  higher 
rate. 

IXS    NEEDS    SH.^RPER    TOOLS 

With  the  tools  available  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  done  a  creditable 
job  of  policing  activities  of  tax-exempt 
organizations,  but  two  important  ques- 
tions arise: 

First.  Should  not  the  Congress  provide 
IRS  with  more  eflBcient  instruments  to 
cope  with  a  growing  problem? 

Second.  Can  we  not  improve  coordi- 
nation in  this  area  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments? 

Some  thoughts  of  this  nature  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  Hoxose  Special  Commit- 


tee To  Investigate  Tax-Exempt  Foun- 
dations when  It  submitted  its  report  in 
1954. 

That  committee  recommended  a  con- 
tinued study  to  look  into  avenues  of  tax- 
exemption  for  which  that  group  had 
neither  the  time,  staff,  or  resources.  In 
whatever  manner  the  study  was  to  be 
continued,  the  special  committee  said. 
it  should  be  primarily  a  matter  of  re- 
search. "Facts  are  best  secured  by  this 
method,  rather  than  throu;-'h  the  exami- 
liation  and  cross-examination  of  a  pa- 
rade of  witnesses,"  the  committee  report 
said. 

A  major  reason  for  recommending 
continuation  of  the  study  was  the  as- 
tonishing growth  of  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions in  numbers  and  wealth.  In  1954 
the  committee  talked  of  capital  assets 
totaling  $7  5  billion.  As  of  1959  we  have 
referred  to  assets  totaling  $11.5  billion. 
Surely,  this  leaping  growth  should  chal- 
lenge, not  just  our  curiosity,  but  con- 
structive action  to  help  worthwhile  foun- 
dations and  to  correct  existing  abuses. 

To  Indicate  the  size  and  growth  of 
tax-exempt  foundations.  I  am  listing 
here,  the  names  of  the  30  foundations 
having  assets  in  excess  of  $20  million, 
followed  by  the  names  currently  avail- 
able from  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the 


757  foundations  with  assets  of  $1  million 
or  more. 

Please  notice  how  the  assets  of  the 
larger  group  of  foundations  have  swollen 
between  1953  and  1959 — the  latest  year 
for  which  complete  figures  are  available. 
Only  a  few  show  lower  asset  totals.  For 
instance,  the  John  A.  Hartford  Founda- 
tion, chartered  in  New  York  City,  was 
not  large  enough  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  foundations  having  assets  of  $20 
million  or  more  in  1953.  In  1959  Hart- 
ford Foundation  assets  were  in  excess 
of  $413  million. 

I  have  suggested  before  that  we  should 
take  another  look  at  the  economy  of  our 
country — how  the  giant  industries  and 
interstate  chains  are  draining  the  wealth 
of  our  smaller  communities  by  withdraw- 
ing their  profits.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned whether  these  giant  corporations 
have  drained  smaller  communities  to  the 
extent  they  no  longer  have  means  to  sup- 
port their  local  education  and  welfare 
needs  and  provide  the  facilities  neces- 
sary to  a  healthy  community  life 

This  is  the  "seed  corn"  money  that 
deprives  your  local  banks  of  adequate 
reserve  funds.  It  is  the  "seed  corn" 
money  that  could  have  been  planted  to 
help  smaller  communities  grow  and 
prosper. 
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Fovndaliom  icith  assets  of  $20,000,000  or  more  in  1959  along  with  compariMn  to  10o3  a«9tU 


FoT"!  FfxiTiflatinTi,  477  Madi^n  Av* 

New  York.  .N.Y 

KockelfUer  FfninJalion.  49  West  laib 

St.,  New  Vnrk,  N.Y 

Carr^le  Corp.  of  New  York,  586  5th 

Ave..  New  York.  .NY 

W.    K.    KelloRg    Foundation,    Battle 

t'rcck,  Mich 

Duke     Endowment,     30     Rockefeller 

Flara,  New  York.  N.Y 

Commonwealth       Fiin«l.       Harkness 

Iloase,  1  East  75th  St.,  New  York, 

NY 


Kr»a|»  Foundation,  2727  2d  Ave., 
Dftruit,  .Vfitih. 

Phfladeiphl*  City  Trnsts,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

CirncKU'  Institution  of  Washington 
Irtth  and  P  Sts.  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C 

I'.ock.fillHr  Brothers  Fiuid,  30  Rocke- 

(fUer  V\m7A,  New  York,  N.Y 

liayileQ     (Cltu-lesj     Foundation,    25 

Bnad  ''t.,  New  Y.irk.  N.Y _. 

UUy     Er.dowTnent,     914     Merchants 

Bunk  Bid*.,  InlianatioIU,  Ind 

Olln  Foundation,  1  Esst  44th  St.,  New 

York,  NY..  

Jaoie*  FooTidatiuu  of  New  York,  Iiic, 

3B  Fait  lyth  St..  Nfw  York,  N.Y. 
Mellon     (.i.     W.)     Educatioijal    and 

Charitable  Trust,  .'.^  WUliam  Peim 

PI.,  PtttsburKh,  Pa 

Mayo  A.ssrx-Kitlon,  102  2d   Ave.  8W., 

JiocbMt«r,  Muin.. 


1953  a.s9et9 


$530,232,000 
318,229,000 
196.007,000 
100,812,000 
108.000,000 

96,308,000 
86,233,000 
7O,l«8,000 

65,168,000 
Se,7S5,000 
M,  124, 000 
53,856,000 
52,531.000 
47,730,000 

43. 612, 000 
43,478,000 


ia')9  a.<t9ets 


$3,316,000,000 
647, 694, 858 
361,244,471 
215, 184,  419 
414,  754, 543 

119.901,614 
95,316,048 

7fi,  fi90,  780 

80,'»8,528 
53.174,210 
67,385,801 
1:7,013.165 
30.723,743 
78,417.589 

43.  ,'571,273 
59.100,000 


1959  grants 


$110,132,848 

22.599.735 

7.935,175 

7. 747. 199 

7.276,387 

3.448.406 
J,  197. 723 
3,901,064 

■2.380.2S6 
3,841.160 
1.066.000 
i  057, 940 

*  1.900, 000 
2,177,772 

3,963.448 
1.054.000 


Xiune  and  adilrcss  of  fcHindatioa 


1963 


gkmn  (Alfred  P.)  Foundation,  K 
Rm-kefeller  Plaui.  New  York,  .S.Y.. 

GuKKaabHm  (John  Simon)  Memorial 
Foundatkiu.  551  olh  Ave.,  New  York 
NY 


Anderson  (M.  D.)  Foundation,  KJn«t 
Nutloaal  Bauk  In  Houston,  Houston, 
Tex 

El  Pomar  Foundation,  in  rare  of  Broad- 
moor Hotel,  Colorado  .'^[irin»s,  Cok». 

China  Medical  Board,  3i)  East  (iuth  6t.. 
N.Y 

Aratoa  Foandatk>a.  713  Park  Are". 
New  York,  N.Y '.. 

Woodruff  ( Emllv  and  Kmest )  Foinida^ 
tioD.  I'ost  OtUoe  Box  441n.  AUaaU, 
Oa 

Markle  (John  and  Mary  R.)  Fotnida^ 
tion.  ftU  5th  Are..  New  York,  NY 

Revnold.s  iZ.  Smitli;  Foundation,  1206 
Reynolds  Bldg.,  W  luston-jialem. 
N.C 

Macr  (Josiah.  Jr  )  Foundation,  16  Wat 
4«th  St  .  New  York.  N.Y 

New  York  Conununity  Trnsti  ii 
Vanderbilt  Ave..  New  York  N.Y.   . 

Cameisle  Endowment  for  IntiTna- 
tioDal  Peace.  345  Eaat  46tb  St..  New 
Y-ork.N.Y ■ 

Hartford  (The  John  A.)  Foundation 
InCj^  430  Lexiagtoo  Are..  New  York, 
N'.Y.. 

Daniortb  Foundation,  The,  835  Soatb 
»th  .St..  .St.  Louis,  Mo 


'  Expenditur- 


1959asatU 


$38,1H.S.OUO 

31.902.000 

31.96COO0 
31,290.000 
31,216.000 
28,447.000 

27.836,000 
2.1. 132. 000 

24.  837.  OOO 
22.856,000 
21,423,000 

20,684.000 

3.«m.4M 

«  7. 803. 3a 


|17:C&S3,110 

V>.  OOO.  060 

37.  443. 237 
23,800.313 
39.a08tBM 
74. 336.  m 

36,400.750 

38,  («3a.  275 

SO.  000, 000 
33.7?1,ns 
35,538,485 

23, 5n,  134 

413.229,391 
110,393,401 


lOSOffUU 

$.-.,  770. 130 

1,492,.X)6 

2.656,730 

1.  MS.  754 

588.777 

2,342.727 

71,000 

1.047,298 

967.700 

813.346 

1,  S»\  3>i6 

3,945,813 
2,817,n6 


»  Toward  gpmnts  and  reserre  fun'L         >  1950  figure. 


j    FOCNDATIONS    WITH    KSSTTTS    OT    OVEK 

$1   MnxiON 

Key;  (1)  Assets  lM  =  Market  value; 
L- Ledger  value],  (2)  Expenditures.  (3) 
Grants,  Included  In  expenditures. 

I  ALABAMA 

Avondale  Educational  and  Charitable 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Sylacauga,  us  of  December 
31.  1956:  (1)  $1,926,240  (L),  (2)  $159,644, 
(3)    $154,720. 

Ingalla  Foundation  Inc..  Birmingham,  as 
or  December  31.  1956;  a>  $1,171,000  (L), 
(2)    $62,494.    (3)    $59,350. 

Ingco  Foimdatlon  (Incorporated).  Bir- 
mingham, as  of  December  31,  1956;  (l) 
$!.0«1.574   (L),   (2)   $15.1Cr7.   (3)   $15,000. 


Meyer  (Robert  R  )  Foundation.  Birming- 
ham, as  of  December  31,  195«:  (1)  $6,202,836 
(M),   (2)    $35«.850 — aU  In  grants. 

Warner  (David)  Foundation.  Tuscaloosa, 
as  of  May  31.  1957:  (1)  $i;270.933  (L) ,  (2) 
♦7.577,   (3)    $7,000. 

ARIZONA 

Lincoln  Foundation,  Inc..  Phoenix,  aa  of 
March  31.  1957:  (1)  $2,805,821  (L),  (2) 
$189,457,   (3)   $171,974. 

CAUtTORNIA 

Atkinson  Foundation.  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $1,118,- 
506  (L).  (2)   $192,648.  (3)    $192j279. 

Atltlnaon  (Myrtle  L.)  Foundation.  Los 
Angeles,  as  of  December  31.  1957:  (1)  $1,169  - 
017    (L),    (2)    $80,602.    (3j    $80,337. 


Babcock  (WUUam)  Memorial  Endowment, 
San  Rafael,  as  of  June  30.  1958:  (1)  $2  614  - 
430   (L),   (2)    $102,073,   (3)    $72,402. 

Bank  of  America — Olannlnl  Foundation. 
San  Francisco,  as  of  December  31.  1956-  (1) 
$1,276,391    (L),    (2)    $110,331.    (3)    $108,885. 

Blng  Fund.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957:  (1)  $9,657,466  (L).  (2) 
$309,280,   (3)    $307,775. 

Boswell  (The  James  O  )  Foundation.  Los 
Angeles,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $3 - 
574,767    (L).    (2)    $266.091— all    In    grants.' 

Bothln  Helping  Fund.  San  Francisco,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,880,118  (L).  (3) 
$129,500. 

Boyar  Foundation.  Beverly  Hills,  as  of 
November  30.  19&8:  (1)  $1.S82.598  (M),  (2) 
$166,738.    (3)    $95,656. 


1961 
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Braun  (Carl  F.)  Trust,  Pasadena,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1957:  (1)  $1,392,823  (L).  (2) 
$71,569,  (3)  $71,000. 

California  Community  Foundation.  Los 
Angeles,  as  of  October  31,  1958:  (1)  $9.- 
955.162   (M).   (2)    $366,742.   (3)    $295,126. 

Campbell  (Ina  T.)  Trust,  Santa  Barbara. 
as  of  January  1,  1956:  (1)  $1,603,611  (L). 
(2  I  $77,040,  (3)  $53,050. 

Christopher  (L.  J.)  Trust,  Los  Angeles,  as 
of  January  1.  1956:  (1)  $1,728,604  (L).  (2) 
$16,982. 

Clune  Memorial  Trust,  Los  Angeles,  as  of 
October  31.  1957:  (1)  $2,500,000  (M).  (2) 
$282,087.    (3)    $70,000. 

Connell  (Michael  J.)  Charities.  Ltd..  Los 
Angeles,  as  of  December  31,  1957:  (1)  $6,- 
500.000   (Ml,   (2)    $370,000.   (3)    $332,000. 

Cowell  (S.  H.)  Foundation.  San  Francisco, 
as  of  11  months  ended  August  31,  1959:  (1) 
$14,520,000    (L).    (2»    $359,265. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Foundation,  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $6,200,000 
(M).  (2)  $675,000.  (3)  $635,000. 

Fund  for  the  Republic.  Inc  .  Santa  Barbara, 
as  of  September  30,  1957 ;  ( 1 )  $6,667,022  (  M  ) . 
(2)    $2,157,127.    (3)    $574,937. 

Goldwyn  (The  Samuel)  Foundation.  Los 
Angeles,  a*  of  December  31.  1956;  (1)  $1,785.- 
260  (L).   (2)    $169,847.    (3)    $164,533. 

Haynes  (The  John  Randolph  Haynes  and 
Dora)  Foundation.  Los  Angeles,  as  of  August 
31.  1958:  (1)  $2,569,412  (L),  (2)  $336,717.  (3) 
$299,708. 

Hearst  (William  Randolph)  Foundation. 
Los  Angeles,  as  of  March  31,  1957:  (1)  not 
reported  (according  to  1956  press  reports,  the 
foundation  will  receive  $43,732,407  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst) .  (2)  (50.934,  (3)  $50,- 
316 

Hilton  (Conrad  N.)  Foundation,  Beverly 
Hills,  as  of  February  28,  1958:  (1)  not  re- 
ported; accumulated  Income,  $1,420,336,  (2) 
$173,011,  (3)  $172,721. 

Hoag  Foundation,  Hollywood,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958;  (1)  $2,500,000  (M),  (2)  $165,- 
000.  (3)  $150,000. 

Hollywood  Canteen  Foundation,  Los  An- 
geles, as  of  February  28.  1958;  (ll  (1959) 
$1000,000   (Ml.   (2)    $132,716,    (3)    $127,889. 

Hunt  Foods  Charitable  Foundation,  Los 
Angeles,  as  of  November  30,  1958;  (1)  $1,087,- 
200  (L),  (2)  $112,969.  (3)  $112,489. 

Irwin  (The  William  G  )  Charity  Founda- 
tion. San  Francisco,  as  of  December  31,  1958: 
(11   $2,303,581    (Ll,  (2)   $77,475,  (3)  $77,473. 

Kaiser  (The  Henry  J  i  Family  Foundation. 
Oakland,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $16.- 
140.279   (L),    (2 1    $27,279,    (3 1    $26  760. 

Leyne  Foundation.  Los  Angeles,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957;  (ll  $1,388,399  (L).  (2) 
$26,973.  (3)  $14,500. 

Lloyd  (The  Ralph  B  )  Foundation,  Beverly 
Hills,  as  of  December  31,  1957;  d)  $3,044,634 
(Ll,  (2|  $745,535.  (3)  $745,186 

Lockheed  Leadership  Fund,  Burbank,  as  of 
December  31,  1958;  (1)  $1,345,611  (L).  (2) 
$217,478,  (3)  $105,835. 

Lux  (Miranda)  Foundation.  San  Francisco, 
as  of  June  30,  1958:  (1)  $1,471,695  (M),  (2) 
$44,650,   (3)   $30,000. 

Mayer  (The  Louis  B  )  Foundation.  Bev- 
erly Hills,  as  of  year  beginning  January  1. 
1956:  Net  worth  zero:  expenditures  $24,952, 
including  $19,600  In  grants.  News  reports 
indicate  the  foundation  will  jeceive  assets 
of  more  than  $10.500,(XX>  upon  settlement  of 
Mr    Mayers  estate. 

Mayr  (George  Henry)  Trust.  Beverly  Hills. 
as  of  year  ended  July  31.  1957:  (1)  $2,521,388 
(M),  (2)  $184,804.  (3)  $121,000. 

McBean  (The  Atholl)  Foundation,  San 
Francisco,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$1,107,123    (M),    (2)    $37,870.    (3)    $37,405. 

Newhouse  Foundation.  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2,252,814 
(L),  (2)   $135,984.   (3)   $103,058. 


Putnam  Foundation.  San  Diego,  as  of 
April  1.  1956:  (1)  $1,306,497  (L).  (2)  $299,236. 
(3)    $282,672. 

Richards  (The  Mabel  Wilson)  Scholarship 
Fund,    Los    Angeles,    as   of   March    31,    1957: 

(1)  $2,466,852   (M).    (2)    $85,944,   (3)    $64,195. 
Rosenberg   Foundation.  San  Francisco,  as 

of  December   31.    1958;     (1)    $10,274,110    (M). 

(2)  $423,364,  (3 1    $362,697. 

San  Francisco  Foundation.  San  Francisco, 
as  of  June  30.  1959:  (1)  $1,813,661  (M).  (2) 
$388,127.  (3  I   $363,689. 

Santa  Barbara  Foundation,  Santa  Barbara, 
as  of  December  31.  1958;  (1)  $1,270,648  (L), 
(2)   $78,254,   (3)   $68,372. 

Trust  Funds.  Inc..  San  Francisco,  as  of 
December  31,  1956:  (1)  $1,044,860  (L),  (2) 
$91,968.   (3)    $71,724. 

Volker  (William)  Fund  (formerly  William 
Volker  Charities  Fund).  Budllngame.  as  of 
September  30.  1957:  (1)  $16,936,331  (L),  (2) 
$911,763,  (3)   $823,029. 

COLORADO 

Bemis-Taylor  Foundation.  Colorado 
Springs,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1) 
$1,660,658    (Ml,    (2)    $78,204,    (3)    $73,353. 

Boettcher  Foundation,  Denver,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957;  (1)  $10,601,543  (L).  (2) 
$2,939,684,   (3)    $1,420,075. 

El  Pomar  Foundation,  Colorado  Springs. 
as  of  December  31.  1958;  (1)  $23,809,212  (L), 
(2(  $1,907,619,  (3)   $1,892,754. 

Hunter  (A.  V.)  Trust.  Inc..  Denver,  as 
of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2,319,886  (L). 
(2)  $133,677.  (3)  $126,210. 

Johnson  (Arthur  E.)  Foundation  (for- 
merly the  Johnson  Foundation  i ,  Denver,  as 
of  December  31.  1957:  (1)  $1,010,206  (L).  (2) 
$42,816.   (3  I    $42,171. 

Mullen  (the  John  K.  and  Catherine  S.) 
Benevolent  Corp.,  Denver,  as  of  Decemt>er  31. 
1956:  (1)  $1,563,168  (L).  (2)  $59,855,  (3) 
$59,657. 

Phlpps  (The  Lawrence)  Foundation,  Den- 
ver, as  of  December  31.  1957:  (1)  $3,337,874 
(L).  (2)  $189,881.  (3)  $180,145. 

CONNECTICUT 

Auerbach  (The  Beatrice  Fox)  Foundation, 
Hartford,  as  of  December  31.  1966:  (1) 
$1,270,832   (L),    (2)   $56,449,   (3i    $56,443. 

Bedford  Fund.  Inc.,  Fairfield  County,  as 
of  June  30,  1957:  (1)  $1,982,386  (L).  (2) 
$86,338.  (3)  $78,755. 

Beinecke  Foundation.  Greenwich,  as  of 
December,  31,  1956:  (1)  $1,849,664  (L).  (2) 
$246,968.   (3)    $238,498. 

Blssell  (J.  Walton)  Foundation,  Hartford, 
as  of  December  31,  1956:   (1)   $1,315,333  (L), 

(2)  $58,380.  (3)  $52,055. 

Childs  (The  Jane  Coffin)  Memorial  Fund 
for  Medical  Research.  New  Haven,  as  of  June 
30.   1957:    (1)    $10,507,637   (M).   (2)    $294,762, 

(3)  $264,290 

Concordia    Foundation.    Hartford,     as    of 
December  31,    1956;    (1)    $1,475,905   (L).    (2) 
$48,133,  (3)   $44,525. 

Dana  (The  Charles  A  )  Foundation.  Inc.. 
Greenwich,  as  of  December  31.  1957:  (1) 
$9,007,938   (L).   (2)    $824,718,   (3)    $810,109 

Eno  Foundation.  Saugatuck.  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966:  (1)  $1,576,962  (L),  (2)  $131,333. 
(3)   $960. 

Ensworth  Charitable  Foundation.  Hart- 
ford, as  of  year  ended  May  31.  1958:  (1)  $2.- 
131.000  (M).  (2)    $62.260 — all  in  grants. 

Foundations'  Fund  for  Research  in  Psy- 
chiatry. New  Haven,  as  of  June  30,  1958: 
(1)  (Research  Grant  Program)  $4,582,332 
(L),  (Training  Grant  Program  i  $561,033 
(L),  (2)  (Research  Grant  Program)  $447,638, 
(Training  Grant  Program)  $181,727,(3)  (Re- 
search Grant  Program  I  $415,357,  (Training 
Grant  Program)  $140,168. 

Fuller  (The  Anna)  Fund,  New  Haven,  as  of 
March  5,  1958:  (1)  $2,201,438  (M),  (2) 
$88,329,  (3)  $80,639. 

Hartford  Foundation  for  Public  Giving, 
Hartford,  as  of  September  30,  1958:  (1)  $9.- 
264.347   (L).  (2)   $345,068.   (3)    $324,829. 


Hazen  (The  Edward  W.)  Foundation,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  as  of  December  31.  1968:  (1)  $3.- 
118.050   (M),   (2)   $175,473,   (3)   $117,705. 

List  (Albert  A.)  Foundation.  Inc.,  Byram, 
as  of  June  30,  1957:  (1)  $3,289,079  (L),  (2) 
$45,116,  (3)  $27,530. 

McLean  Trust  Fund,  Hartford,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $1,713,401  (L).  (2) 
$111,364,  (3)  $103,201. 

New  Haven  Foundation,  New  Haven,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $12,800,000  (M).  (2) 
$389,800,  |3)   $385,501. 

Palmer  (The  Frank  Loomls)  Fund.  Hart- 
ford, as  of  July  31,  1957:  (1)  $2,129,121  (L), 
(2)   $126,854.   (3)   $119,685. 

Porter  Foundation,  Greenwich,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956;  (1)  $1,077,292  (L).  (2) 
$7,472,  (3)  $6,600. 

Public  Health  Foundation  for  Cancer  and 
Blood  Pressure  Research.  Inc..  Stamford,  as 
of  June  30.  1957:  (1)  $5,931,818  (L),  (2) 
$275,327,  (3)   $185,442. 

Rogoff  Foundation.  Rowayton.  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958:  (1)  $1,989,185  (M).  (2) 
$47,968,  (3)  $35,700. 

Stanley  (Alix  W.)  Charitable  Foundation. 
New  Britain,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1) 
$1,053,779    (L),    (2)    $75,658,    (3)    $73,600. 

Suisman  Foundation.  Inc..  Hartford,  as  of 
AprU  30.  1957:  (1)  $1,007,862  (L) ,  (2)  $117.- 
731.  (3)  $111,103. 

DELAWARE 

Beneficial  Foundation,  Inc..  Wilmington, 
as  of  December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,963,078  (L), 
(2)  $35,721,  (3)  $34,400. 

Dietrich  (The  Daniel  W.)  Foundation. 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  as  of  December  31.  1957: 
(1)  $3,489,133  (Ll,  (2)   $106,956.  (3)  $106,781. 

Longwood  Foundation,  Inc  ,  Wilmington: 
(1)  not  reported.  A  1955  press  report  in- 
dicates receipt  of  a  "major  portion'  of  an 
estate  appraised  at  $60  million. 

Raskob  Foundation  for  Catholic  Activities. 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  as  of  December  31.  1956: 

(1)  $17,744,796    (L),   (2 1    $838,429.    (3)    $771.- 
700. 

Welfare  Foundation.  Inc..  Wilmington,  as 
of    December    31,    1956:     (1)    $1,521,770    (L), 

(2)  $161,733,    (3)    $160,450. 

Winterthur  Corp..  Wilmington,  as  of  March 
31.    1957;    (1)    $12,374,935    (L).    (2)    $617,691, 

(3)  $24,738. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical 
Education.  Washington,  as  of  August  31. 
1958:  (1)  $1,674,968  (L).  (2)  $229,896,  (3) 
$181,043. 

Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, as  of  December  31,  1968:  (1)  $1,259.- 
835  (M).  (2)  $1,688,811.  (3)  $830,724. 

Brooking?  Institution,  Washington,  as  of 
June  30.  1968  (1)  $11,334,456  (L).  (2)  $945,- 
681.  (3)  $72,680. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, as  of  June  30.  1958;  (1)  $80,838,528 
(M),  (21  $2,389,256 

Council  on  Library  Resovirces,  Inc  .  Wash- 
ington, as  of  June  30.  1958;  di  $4,410,006 
(M).  (2)  $508,562,  (3  I  $403,361. 

Fellowship  FMnd  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  Educational  Foun- 
dation. Washington,  as  of  June  30.  1968: 
(1)  $2,748,772  (Ml.  (2  I   $254,119.  (3  I  $209,781. 

Link  Foundation.  Washington,  as  of  June 
30.  1958:  (1)  $1,041,129  |L),  (2)  $43,483,  (3) 
$28,975. 

Meyer  (Eugene  and  Agnes  E.)  Foundation. 
Washington,  as  of  December  31,  1956;  (1) 
$10,988,920  (L).  (2)  $129,762.  (3)  $512,779 
(1968). 

Resources  for  the  Future.  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, as  of  September  30,  1968:  (1)  $6,187,049 
(L).  (2)  $862,779  In  grants  and  for  direct 
operations. 

Stewart  (Alexander  and  Margaret)  Trust, 
Washington,  as  of  December  81,  1958:  (1) 
$7499.611     (L),    (2)     $332,238,    (3)     $292,100. 
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I  strong  (Hattle  M  )  Foundation,  as  of  Au- 
iniHt  31.  195«;  (li  $1,036,356  (L),  (2)  $52,565. 
I  3  I  $4,147  in  loans. 

I  FLORIDA 

'  Crane  ^Raymond  E  and  Blen  F  )  Founda- 
tion. Miami,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (li 
$2,978,436    (L).    (2)    $316,178.    (3)    $297,900. 

Wolfson  Family  Foundation.  Inc..  Jack- 
sonville, as  or  September  30,  1958;  (1)  $1,- 
i51.0o5  (M;.   (2>    $293,602,    (3)    $275,717. 

I  CEOBCIA 

Bradley  (W  C  and  Sarah  H  )  Foundation. 
Columbus,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1) 
$3,822,500    (Li.    (2i    $125,318.    (3\    $118,866. 

Callaway  Community  Foundation.  La 
Granite,  as  of  September  30.  1957:  (1)  $15,- 
844.792  (L).  (2i  $1,351,301.  (3)  (grants  ap- 
proved during  the  year  totaled  $730,848). 

CaUaway  (Puller  E.)  Foundation.  La 
Grange,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $3,999,- 
235    (L).    i2)    $115,299,    (3)    $73,919. 

Callaway  (Ida  Cason)  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain,  as  of  December  31.  1955:  (1)  $1.- 
960.105    (L).     (2)     $206  958.     (3)     $157,920. 

Campbell  (John  Bulow>  Foundation,  At- 
lanta, as  of  December  31,  1958;  (1)  $15,- 
078.020   (Ml.    (2i    $172,530,   (3)   $117,527. 

Conununlty  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Thomaston, 
as  of  June  30.  1958:  (1)  $2,222,004  (L),  (2) 
$127,360,  i3)   5124,352. 

Evans  (Lettle  Pate)  Foundation,  Inc.,  At- 
lanta, as  of  December  31,  1957:  (1)  $10,- 
578,665   (H,  (2)   $577,118,   (3»   $567,164. 

Manget  Foundation.  Inc..  Newman,  as  of 
December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,387,125  (L),  (2) 
•209.315,  (3)   $127  801 

Plclcett  and  Hatcher  Educational  Fund. 
Inc..  Columbus,  as  of  June  30.  1957:  (1)  $4,- 
255.J12   (M).    (2)    $515,383.   (3)   $446,981. 

Rich  Foundation,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1959:  (1)  $1,825,000  (M),  (2)  $51,198, 
(3)  $48,790. 

Schwob  I  Simon  1  Foundation.  Inc.,  Colum- 
bus, as  of  December  31.  1957;  (1)  $1,701,- 
278  (L),  (2)   $84,480.  (3)   $84,129. 

Southern  Education  Foundation,  Inc  .  At- 
lanta, as  of  June  30.  1958:  (1)  $6,804,390 
(Ml.  (2)  $276,678,  (3i  $235,551. 

Stelner  (  Albert  i  Charitable  Fund.  Atlanta, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,193,170  (L), 
(2)    $48,050, 

Trebor  Foundation,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958;  (1)  $2,100,353  (L),  (2) 
$79,133,   {3)    $78,800. 

Whitehead  (Joseph  B.)  Foundation,  At- 
lanta, as  of  December  31,  1956;  (1)  $5,801.- 
963    (Li.   (2i    $341,535,    (3i    $334,375. 

Whitehead  ( Let Ue  Pate)  Foundation.  Inc., 
Atlanu.  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2,020,- 
884  (L)  ,  (2)  $122,871,  (3i  $120,000. 

Woodruff  (Emily  and  Ernest)  Foundation, 
Atlanta,  as  of  December  31,  1957,  d)  $26,- 
409,750    (L),    (2)    $85,113,    (3)    $71,000. 

j  HAWAII 

'  Atherton  (Juliette  M.)  Trust.  Honolulu,  as 
of  December  31.  1958;  (1)  $1,810,057  (L), 
(2)  $207,933.  (3)  $196,198. 

Castle  (Samuel  N  and  Mary)  Foundation, 
Honolulu,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $2,- 
707.935    (LI,    (2)    $148,293,    (3)    $140,767, 

Wilcox  (O.  N  >  Trust,  Honolulu,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957,  (1)  $2,661,414  (M),  (2) 
•133.742,   (3)    $124,625. 

IDAHO 

I  Anderson  (C.  C.  and  Henrietta  W  )  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  Boise,  as  of  February  28,  1957: 
(J)  $1,752  995  (L).  (2)   $82,661,  (3)   $21,986. 

'  II-LI.NOIS 

Allstate  Foundation.  Skokie,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1956:  (1)  $1,395,260  (L).  (2)  $412,- 
364.    (3)    $407  132. 

Beldler  (Francis)  Charitable  Trust,  Chica- 
go, as  of  December  31.  1956:  il)  $1,580,231 
(L>.  (2)  $131,245,  (3)  $115,000. 

Borg-Warner  Foundation,  Inc,  Chicago, 
as  of  December  31,  1956:  (li  $1,000  000  (L), 
^2)  $382,006,  {3)   $382,005, 


Chicago  Community  Trust,  Chicago,  as  of 
October  31.  1968:  (1)  $28,911,238  (M).  (3) 
$1,313,563,  (3)  $1,188,400. 

Concora  Foundation,  Chicago,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $1,898,392  (Lj.  (2) 
$247,069  all  In  grants. 

Crown  (Arle)  Memorial  Fund.  Chicago,  as 
of  December  31,  1958;  (1)  $1,427,606  (L) ,  (2) 
$223,828.   (3)   $223,807. 

Cuneo  Foundation.  Chicago,  aa  of  Decem- 
ber31.  1958:  (1)  $1,056,890  (L»,  (2)  $263,451. 
(3)    $257,734. 

D  and  R.  Fund,  Chicago,  as  of  December 
31,  1958;  (1)  $1,348,703  (L),  (2)  $56,656.  (3) 
$48,782. 

Division  Fund.  Chicago,  as  of  EJecember  31, 
1958;  (1)  $1,079,420  (L).  (2)  •123,642.  (3) 
$123,563. 

Deere  (John>  Foundation.  Moline,  as  of 
October  31,  1958;  (1)  •3,771.317  (M),  (2) 
$156,056,  (3),  $155,967. 

Ecko  Foundation.  Inc..  Chicago,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957;  (1)  $1,669,780  (L),  (2) 
$107,878,  (3)  $86,795. 

Farm  Foundation,  Chicago,  as  of  April  30, 
1959:  (1)  $5,011,122  (M),  (2)  $193,395.  (3) 
$91,323. 

Forest  Fund,  Chicago,  as  of  December  31. 
1958:  (1)  $1,271,828  (L).  (2)  $179,903.  (3i 
•179.896. 

Forest  Park  Foundation  (formerly  Forest 
Park  Home  Foundation).  Peoria,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $5,500,000  (M),  (2) 
$154,076.    (3)    $138,536. 

Gardner-D«'nver  Foundation.  Qulncy.  as 
of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,131,400  (M), 
(2)  $38,175— all  in  grants. 

General  Service  Foundation.  Chicago,  as 
of  December  ;il.  1956:  (1)  $3,063,213  (L).  (2) 
$923,486,    (3)    $919,261. 

Graham  Foundation  for  Advanced  Studies 
in  the  Pine  Arts.  Chicago,  aa  of  December  31 
1958:     (1)    $1,124,663    (L),    (2)    $117,897,    (3) 
$56,305. 

Hales  Charitable  Fund,  Inc..  Chicago,  as  of 
December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,167,512  (L),  (2) 
$27,869,    (3)    $27,409. 

Illinois  Philanthropic  and  Educational 
Foundation.  Elsah.  as  of  June  30.  1957:  (1) 
$2,591,924    (M),   (2)    $205,549,    (3)    $201,402. 

Illinois  Health  Foundation,  Inc..  Chicago, 
as  of  December  31,  1956:    (1)    $2,804,807  (L), 

(2)  $110,318.    (3)    $49,247, 

Inland  Stecl-Ryerson  Foundation,  Inc.. 
(formerly  Inland  Steel  Foundation,  Inc.). 
Chicago,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$3,298,586  (L),  (3)   $999,266. 

International  Harvester  Foundation.  Chi- 
cago, as  of  October  31,  1958;  (1)  $2,220,869 
(L),  (2)   $950,821.  (3)    $950,793. 

Kemper  (The  James  S.)  Foundation.  Chi- 
cago, as  of  September  30,  1957:  (1)  $2.- 
161,997  (M).   (J)    $91,092.   (3)    $84,956, 

Kettering  Family  Foundation.  The,  Hins- 
dale, as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,689,880 
(L),  (2)   $383,932,   (3)    $56,058. 

Kettering  (Charles  F  )  Foundation.  Hins- 
dale, as  of  September  30.  1959;  (1)  $69,313.- 
071   (M).  (2)  $.=.15,714,  (3)   $497,714. 

Marquette  Charitable  Organization,  Chi- 
cago, as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $3,361,- 
416  (L),  (2)   $175,086.  (3i   $167,231. 

McCormlck  (Elizabeth)  Memorial  Fund, 
Chicago,  as  of  October  31.  1958:  (1)  $3,513,- 
671   (M),  (2)  $124,424.  (3)  $86,851. 

McGraw  Foundation,  Chicago,  as  of  June 

30.  1959;   (1)   $:3,016.136  (M).  (2)  $37,263.  (3) 
$36,286, 

Meyer-Ceco  Fotmdatlon.  Cicero,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  195«:  (1)  $1,427,346  (L),  (2)  •37  - 
431,  (3)   $36,462. 

Moorman  Poimdatlon,  Qulncy.  as  of  March 

31.  1957:     (1)     $2,004,934    (L),    (2)    $199,950, 

(3)  $196,024. 

Morton  (Mark)  Foundation,  Chicago,  as  of 
December  31,  1956:  (1)  $6,351,374  (l],  (2) 
$224,659.  (3)  $213,892. 

National  Merit  Scholarship   Corp  .  Erans- 
ton.  as  of  June  30,  1959;   (1)  $10,607,991  (L) 
(2)  $2,748,690.    3)  $2,432,118. 


Olln  Mathleson  Chemical  Corp.,  Bast 
Alton,  as  of  October  31.  1957;  (1)  $6,426,- 
119   (L).   (2)   $438,968.  (3)   $429,205 

Pullman  (Oectrge  M  )  Educational  Foun- 
dation, Chicago,  as  of  July  31,  1959;  (1)  $8.- 
450.000   (M).   (2)    $290,300.   (3)    $241,200. 

Pullman,  Inc.,  Foundation,  Chicago,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,445,006  (M).  (2) 
$199,824.   )3i   $195,755. 

Regenstein  (The  Joseph  and  Helen)  Foun- 
dation.   Chicago,   as   of   December  31.    1958: 

(1)  $2,526,493  (L).  (2)   $225,705,  (3)   $80,600. 
Rotary     Foundation     of     Rotary     Interna- 
tional.  Evanston.   as   of   June  30,    1958;    (li 
$3.172.6C6   (L).   (2)    $404,186.   (3)    $323,434. 

Santa  Fe  Foundation,  Inc..  Chicago,  as  of 
I>ecember  31,  1958:  (1)  •1,402.387  (L).  (2) 
•457.007  all  In  granU. 

Schwab  (Charles  H,  and  Rachel  M.)  Me- 
morial Foundation.  Chicago:  as  of  February 
28,  1959:  (1)  Not  reported.  A  1959  press  re- 
lease reports  that  the  foundation  is  bene- 
ficiary of  Mr,  Schwab's  $2,450,000  Uust  estate 
(2  I    $76,000-  including  grants. 

Seabury  Foundation,  Chicago,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $1,270,661  (L),  (2) 
$98,895.  (3)  $63,650. 

Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  Chicago,  as  of 
April  30.  1959:  (1)  $22,430,770  (M).  (2) 
$1,880,738.  (3)  $1,862,038. 

Sprague  (The  Otho  S.  A  )  Memorial  Insti- 
tute. Chicago,  as  of  December  31,  1956;  (1) 
•3.693.965    (L).    (2)    $213,186.    (3)    $207,275. 

Standard  Oil  Foundation.  Inc  .  Chicago,  as 
of  December  31.    1958:    (1)    $22,268,587   (M). 

(2)  $1,048,932.    (3)    $1,048,033. 

Swift  &  Co  Foundation.  Chicago,  as  of 
December  31.  1958;  (1)  $1.244  021  (L),  (2) 
$284,929.    (3)    $284,688 

Wleboldt  Foundation.  Evanston,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958;  (1)  $8,147,023  (M),  (2) 
$292,266,  (3)  $246,944, 

Wllkle  Foundation,  Des  Plalnes,  as  of  I>e- 
cember  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,167,053  (Li,  (3> 
$102,573.  (3)  $63,187. 

Woods  Charitable  Fund.  Inc  .  Chicago,  as 
of   December   31,    1958;    (1)    $7,121,000    (M) 

(3)  $424,661. 

INDIANA 

Baxter  Foundation,  Indianapolis,  as  of 
July  31,  1958;  (1)  $2,006,621  (L),  (2)  $105,- 
820.  (3  I  $92^10. 

Christian    Foundation.    Columbus,    as    of 
November     30.     1956:      (1)     $3,495,419     (L) 
(2)   $229,790,  (3)   $227,083. 

Honeywell  Foundation,  Inc,  Wat>ash,  as 
of  December  31,  1966:  (1)  $5,720,958  (L). 
(2)  $267,652.  (3)   $96,496. 

Indianapolis  Foundation,  Indianapolis,  as 
of    December    31,    1958;     (1)    $6,529,447    (L) 
(2)    $288,752,   (3)    $275,565. 

Inland  Container  Corporation  Foundation. 
Inc.  (formerly  Inland  FoundaUon.  inc.).  In- 
dianapolis, as  of  December  31,  1957;  (1) 
$2,220,709    (L),    (2)    $141,782.    (3)    $85,574. 

Jordan  (Arthur)  Foundation.  Indianapolis, 
as  of  March  31,  1957;  (1)  $5,680,000  (L).  (2) 
$126,000  all  in  granU. 

Lilly  Endowment,  Inc..  Indianapolis,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $157,013,165  (M^  (2) 
$4,127,762.  (3)   $4,057,940. 

McMllIen  Foundation,  Fort  Wayne,  as  of 
December  31,  1956:  (1)  $1,056,947  (L)  (2) 
$48,653,  (3)   $48,652. 

Storer  (The  Oliver  W).  A  Scholarship 
Foundation,  Indianapolis,  as  of  February  28 
1957:  (1)  $2,174,571  (L).  (2)  •79,879.  (3)' 
$71,276. 

IOWA 

Cowles  (Gardner)  Foundation,  Des  Moines, 
as  of  December  31.  1957:    (1)  $1,313,927  (L) 
(2)   $318,435,   (3)    $318,417. 

Meredith  (Edwin  T.)  FoundaUon.  Des 
Moines,  as  of  May  31,  1957;  (1)  $2,155,023 
(L).   (2)    $71,290,   (3)    $67,125. 

Nonis  Foundation.  Marshalltown.  as  of 
November  30,  1956;  (l)  $1,042,514  (L),  (2) 
$52,437,  (3)   $52,020. 

Wahlert  Foundation.  Dubuque,  as  of  No- 
vember 30,  1957:  (1)  $1,698,137  (L),  (2) 
$42,990,    all    In   grante. 
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KANSAS 

Schowalter  Fotmdatton,  Inc.,  Newton,  as  of 
Decemt>er  31,  1968;  (1)  $1,035,168  (L).  (2) 
»'I2,962.   (3)   $60,195. 

KINTUCKY 

Bcrnhclra  (The  Isaac  W.)  Foundation. 
Louisville,  as  of  Decemljer  31.  1958;  (1)  $6,- 
493.000  (M).  (2)  $161,774. 

Brown  (James  Graham)  Foundation. 
Louisville,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2,- 
394.260   (L).   (2)   $206,270.   (3)   $197,681. 

Hoblnson  (E.  O  )  Mountain  Fund.  Lexing- 
ton, as  of  June  30.  1957;  (1)  $2,607,348  (L). 
l2)  $124,241,  (3)  $87,400. 

LOUISIANA 

Uarley  (Ed  E  and  Gladys)  Foundation, 
Shreveport,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1) 
$1,489,896  (L),   (2)    $22,890. 

Rosa  Mary  Foundation,  New  Orleans,  as  of 
December  31,  1956;  (1)  $2,175,352  (L) ,  (2) 
$81,610,  (3)    $80,500 

Schlieder  (Edward  G  )  Educational  Foun- 
dation. New  Orleans,  as  of  December  31.  1958: 

(1)  $2,996,461   (L),  (2)  $172,844,  (3)  $157,771. 
Stern   (Edgar)   Family  Fund.  New  Orleans, 

as  of  December  31.  1956:    (1)   $3,960,271  (M). 

(2)  $630,983,  (3)  $622,280. 

MAINE 

Davenport  (Geor(^  P.)  Trust  Fund,  Bath, 
as  of  December  31.  1958;  (1)  $1,910,225  (L). 
(2)  •85,514,  (3)  $75,520, 

MARYLAND 

Blaustein  (The  Louis  and  Henrietta)  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  Baltimore,  as  of  December  31, 
1956:  (1)  $2,494,269  (L) ,  (2)  $447,965,  (3) 
$447,949. 

Commercial  Credit  Companies  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  as  of  December  31,  1958;  (1) 
$1,829,960   (L),   (2)   $124,281,   (3)   $121,110. 

Frederick  (George  A.  and  Mary  E  )  Me- 
morial, Inc,  Baltimore,  as  of  December  31, 
1956:  (1)  $1,276,027  (L).  (2>  $99,499,  (3) 
$89,613. 

Gottschalk  Foundation,  Inc..  Baltimore,  as 
of  December  31.  1955:  (1)  $1,016,379  (L),  (2) 
$34,428,  (3)  $32,246. 

Heller  (The  Ralph  C  )  Foundation,  Balti- 
more, as  of  December  31,  1956;  (1)  $1,038,433 
(L).  (2)   $56,332,  (3i   $54,772. 

Hoffbergcr  Brothers  Fund,  Inc..  Baltimore, 
as  of  December  31,  1956:    (1)   $1,336,030  (L) . 

(2)  $66,658  all  In  giants. 

Straus  (The  Aaron  Straus  and  Llllle) 
Foundation,  Inc  ,  Baltimore,  as  of  December 
31.    1956;    (1)    $6,194,322    (L).    (2)    $600,104. 

(3)  $204,755. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Adams  (Frank  W  and  Carl  S.)  Memorial 
Fund,  Boston,  as  cf  March  20.  1959:  (1) 
$2,900,000  (M),  (2)  $82,000  (1958),  all  in 
grants. 

Alden  (George  I.)  Trust.  Worcester,  as  of 
December  31.  1958;  (1)  $3,707,807  (L).  (2) 
$353,960,  all  in  granUs. 

Ames  (Hobart)  Fc.undation.  Boston,  as  of 
I>ecember  31,  1957:  (1)  $2  million  (M),  (2) 
$202,709.  (3)  $197.60:1. 

Bay  State  Charitable  Trust,  Boston,  as  of 
December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,464,129  (L).  (2) 
$72,802.  (3)  $69,750. 

Beverldge  (Frank  Stanley)  Foundation, 
Westfleld,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$3,386,018    (L),    (2)    $230,952,    (3)    $208,694. 

Blanchard  Foundation,  Boston,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958:  (1)  $3,410,980  (L),  (2) 
$151,035.  (3)  $139,295. 

Boston  Foundation,  Boston,  as  of  August 
31.  1957:  (1)  $4,289,668  (L).  (2)  $72,497,  (3) 
$24,200. 

Crabtree  (Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Lotta 
M),  Boston,  as  of  December  31.  1957:  (1) 
$3,532,300  (L),   (2)    $311,672,   (3)    $90,101. 

Daniels  (Fred  Harris)  Foundation,  Inc., 
Worcester,  as  of  October  31,  1958:  (1) 
$2,505,108   (L),   (2)    $158,391,  (3)    $153,580. 

Dexter  (Eugene  A.)  Charitable  Fund, 
Springfield,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$3,250,599    (M),    (2)    893,435,    (3)    $86,739. 


Eaton  Foundation,  Inc.,  Boston,  as  of 
December  31,  1957:  (1)  $2,068,914  (L),  (2) 
$91,201.    (3)    $84,000. 

Edwards  Scholarship  Fimd.  Boston,  as  of 
July  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,288,844  (M),  (2) 
$78,557,    (3)    $66,975. 

Elks  National  Foundation,  Boston,  as  of 
April  30.  1959:  (1)  $8,509,410  (M),  (2) 
$218,328  all  in  grants. 

Filene  (Lincoln  and  Therese)  Fovmdatlon, 
Inc.,  Boston,  as  of  January  31,  1959:  (1) 
$1,347,078    (L).    (2)    $130,039.    (3)    $129,260. 

Fuller  Foundation,  Inc.,  Boston,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956;  (1)  $2,297,409  (L),  (2) 
$751,957,    (3)    $745,329. 

Fuller  (George  F.  and  Sybil  H  )  Founda- 
tion. Worcester,  as  of  December  31.  1957;  (1) 
$1,096,902    (L),   (2)    $39,736,    (3)    $39,700. 

Gillette  Charitable  and  Educational  Foun- 
dation. Boston,  as  of  December  30.  1958:  (1) 
$1,022,174   (L),   (2)    $33,380,  (3)   $30,891. 

Hood  (Charles  H  )  Dairy  Foundation.  Bos- 
ton, as  of  December  31.  1958;  (1)  $3,333,924 
(L),  (2)   $181,760.  (3)   $164,054. 

Hyams  (Sarah  A.)  Fund,  Inc.,  Boeton.  as 
of   December   31.    1958:    (1)    $2,001,716    (M), 

(2)  $84,840,   (3)    $83,505. 

King  (Charles  A.)  Trust,  Boston,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,459,398  (L),  (2) 
(1956)    $101,742,   (3)    $77,000. 

Lahey  Foundation,  Boston,  as  of  December 
31.  1958:  (1)  $1,202,938  (L).  (2)  $70,627,  (3) 
$16,085. 

Levy  (June  Rockwell)  Foundation,  Inc., 
Boston,  as  of  December  31,  1957;  (1)  $2,218,- 
597  (L),  (2)   $76,508.   (3)   $66,645. 

Moses  (Horace  A.)  Foundation,  Inc.,  West 
Springfield,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$3,613,253   iL),   (2)   $201,262,  (2)   $175,963. 

Parker  (Theodore  Edson)  Foundation, 
Boston,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $3,200,- 
000    (M),   (2)   $125,536,   (3)    $115,400. 

Permanent  Charity  Fund,  Inc.,  Boston,  as 
of  June  30.  1959:  (1)  $27,775,381  (M),  (2) 
$751,601,    (3)    $721,872. 

Peters  (G.  Gorham)  Trust,  Boston,  as  of 
May  1.  1957;  (1)  $1,530,860  (M).  (2)  (1956) 
$26,043.    (3)    $18,800. 

Pilgrim  Foundation,  Brc^kton,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958;  (1)  $1,192,244  (L),  (2)  $52,- 
762.    (3)   $40,466. 

Sagamore  Foundation,  Boston,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956;  (1)  $1,133,739  (L).  (2) 
$101,420,    (3)    $101,400. 

Schrafft  (William  E.  Schrafft  and  Bertha 
E  )  Charitable  Trust,  Charlestown,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956:  (1)  $2,773,716  (L).  (2) 
$78,644.    (3)    $70,525. 

Smith  Charities,  Northampton,  as  of  April 
30,    1959;     (1)     $2,242,717    (L).     (2)     $76,832, 

(3)  $48,966, 

Stevens  (Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P.) 
Foundation.  Boston,  as  of  December  31.  1957: 

(1)  $3,921,357  (L).  (2)  $175,753,  (3)   $175,500. 
Stoddard  Charitable  Trust,   Worcester,   as 

of   December   31.    1957:     (1)    $2,306,652    (L), 

(2)  $108,975,    (3)    $108,400. 

Thompson  (Thomas)  Trust,  Boston,  as  of 
May  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,735,602  (L).  (2)  $79,047, 

(3)  $68,102. 

Webster  (The  Edwin  S.)  Foundation, 
Boston,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$2,555,038    (L).    (2)    $245,838,    (3)    $236,400. 

World  Peace  Foundation.  Boston,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,400,000  (M),  (2) 
$70,000. 

Zlsklnd  (Jacob)  Trust  for  Charitable  Pur- 
poses, Boston,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
•2,660,538    (L).    (2)    $116,778,    (3)    $102,494. 

MICHIGAN 

Besser  Foundation.  Alpena,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1955;  (1)  $2,762,326  (L),  (2)  $63,947, 
(3)    $59,950. 

Chrysler  Fund,  Detroit,  as  of  December  31, 
1958;  (1)  $4,526,292  (L) .  (2)  $1,079,328  all 
In  grants. 

Cranbrook  Foundation,  Bloomfleld  Hills, 
as  of  June  30,  1959:  (1)  $9,317,178  (L),  (2) 
$456,105,   (3)    $151,368. 


Dow  (The  Herbert  H.  and  Grace  A  )  Foun- 
dation. Midland,  as  of  December  31,  1956: 
(1)  $6,913,248  (L),  (2)  $334,262.  (3)  $324,529. 
EPH  Foundation,  Highland  Park,  as  of 
December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2,710,085  (L),  (2) 
$87,494.   (3)    $87,279. 

Earhart  Foundation.  Ann  Arbor,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958:  (1)  $1,703,913  (L).  (2) 
$191,044,    (3)    156,564, 

Ferry  (D,  M),  Junior  TYustee  Corp.. 
Detroit,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1) 
$2,447,520    (L).    (2)    $61,434,    (3)    $59,537. 

Ford  (Eleanor  Clay)  Fund.  Detroit,  as  of 
December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,135,674  (L),  (2) 
$294,198.  (3)  $293,496. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  Fund.  Dearborn,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958:  (1)  $16,818,824  (D),  (2) 
$4,545,737:    (3)    $4,384,607. 

Pruchauf  (Roy)  Foundation.  Inc..  Detroit, 
as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $1,302,806  (L), 
(2)  $75,086,  (3)  $70,989. 

George  (The  Edwin  S  )  Foundation.  Bir- 
mingham, as  of  March  31,  1959:  (1)  $1,394.- 
563   (L).  (3)  $431,890. 

Gerber  Baby  Foods  Fund.  Fremont,  as  of 
May  31,  1959:  (1)  $2,552,413  (M),  (2)  $121.- 
705,   (3)    $114,968. 

Gordon  (The  Josephine  E.)  Foundation. 
Detroit,  as  of  I>ecember  31,  1956;  (1)  $9,060,- 
678  (L),  (2)  $73,652,  (3)  $50,800. 

Grand  Rapids  Foundation,  Grand  Rapids, 
as  of  June  30,  1956:  (1)  $500,129  (L)  (ac- 
cording to  a  1959  press  report,  the  founda- 
tion has  received  a  $5  million  bequest,  the 
Income  from  which  Is  to  be  spent  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees),  (2)  $21,458,  all 
In  grants. 

Herrlck  Foundation,  Detroit,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1956:  (1)  $5,519,696  (L).  (2) 
$301,016,   (3)    $299,662. 

Hudson-Webber  Foundation.  Detroit,  as 
of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $3,562,699  (M), 
(2)  $188,336,  (3)  $185,505. 

Joy  (The  Helen  Newberry)  Fund.  Detroit, 
as  of  December  31.  1956;  (1)  $1,024,147  (L), 
(2)  $67,262,  (3)  $63,600. 

Kalamazoo  Foundation,  Kalamazoo,  as  of 
December  31,  1958;  (1)  $21,087,000  (M),  (2) 
$642,000,  (3)   $578,000. 

Kellogg  (W.  K.)  Foundation,  Battle 
Creek,  as  of  August  31,  1959:  (1)  $215,- 
184,419    (M),    (2)    $8,147,434,    (3)    $7,747,199. 

Kresge  Foundation.  Detroit,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958:  (1)  $95,316,048  (M).  (2)  $3,623,- 
689,  (3)  $3,497,722. 

McGregor  Fund.  Detroit,  as  of  June  30, 
1958;  (1)  $21,799,118  (M),  (2)  $1,606,213,  (3) 
$1,440,820. 

Mott  (Charles  Stewart)  Foundation,  Flint, 
as  of  December  31.  1956;  (1)  $23,582,249  (L), 
(2)  $1,025,108,  (3)   $930,846. 

Pardee  (Elsa  U)  Foundation,  Midland,  as 
of  January  1,  1953:  (1)  $4,287,614  (L),  (2) 
(1956)    $132,771.  all  In  grants. 

Ranson  Fidelity  Co.,  Lansing,  as  of  Ds- 
cember  31,  1956:  (1)  $3,445,269  (L),  (2) 
$126,511,  (3)   $97,451. 

Relm  Foundation.  Ann  Arbor,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958.  (1)  $6,733,564  (L),  (2) 
$304,658.  (3)  $257,038. 

Sackner  (Wade  E.  and  Viola)  Foundation. 
Grand  Rapids,  as  of  November  30.  1958:  (1) 
$2,273,113    (L),   (2)    $94,372,   (3)    $72,000, 

Upjohn  (W.  E.)  Unemployment  Trustee 
Corp.,  Kalamazoo,  as  of  December  31.  1958: 
(1)  $6,089,000  (L),  (2)  $126,517.  (3)   $124,838 

Webber  (Eloise  and  Richard)  Foundation, 
Detroit,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,550.- 
947   (L),    (2)    $123,427,    (3)    $119,425. 

Whiting  Foundation.  Flint,  as  of  June  30. 
1958:  (1)  $1,027,000  (L) ,  (2)  $69,200,  (3) 
$69,000, 

Wlckes  (Harvey  Randall)  Foundation, 
Saginaw,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1.- 
236,736  (L).  (2)    $55,293.  (3)    $52,315. 

MINNESOTA 

Bayport  Foundation,  Inc.,  Bayport,  as  of 
November  30,  1968:  (1)  $1,742,000  (L),  (2) 
$107,824,  all  in  grants. 
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'Bean  (P.  A.)  Foundation.  Inc..  Minne- 
apolis, as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $1,585.- 
050   iL).   (2)    $246,077.   (3)    $237,878. 

Bigelow  (P.  R.)  Foundation.  St.  Paul,  as  of 
December  31,  1956:  (1)  $1,225,565  (L).  (2) 
$51,008  all  in  grants. 

Blandin  (Charles  K.»  Foundation,  Grand 
Rapids,  as  oi  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,088,- 
OOO   (L).  (2)    $73,000.   (3)   $70,000. 

Bremer  (Otto  Foundation.  St,  Paul,  as  of 
November  30.  1958:  (1)  $1,466,123  (L>,  (2) 
$245,232,    (3)    $243,978. 

Bush  Foundation,  St.  Paul,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958:  (1)  $3,025,385  (M).  (2)  $45,553. 
(3  I   $44,131. 

Cargill  Foundation.  Minneapolis,  as  of 
December  31.  19.56:  (1|  $2,245,341  (L),  (2) 
$83,322.   (3)    $83,250. 

Dayton  Foiindation.  Minneapolis,  as  of 
November  30.  1956:  lit  $2,687,405  (L).  (2) 
$146,176.   (3)    $146,150. 

Hamm  Foundation.  Inc  .  St,  Paul,  as  of 
August  31,  1958  (1)  $1.321416  (L).  (2| 
$859,842.   (3)   $332,250, 

Harris  Foundation.  St  Paul,  as  of  May  15. 
1957:  (1)  $1,053,409  (M),  (2)  $32,017.  (3) 
$29,936. 

Hill  I  Louis  W.  and  Maud)  Family  Founda- 
tion. St  Paul,  as  of  February  28,  1959;  (li 
$22,375,972  (L),  (2)  $1,243,985,  (3)  $1,164,835. 
Hormel  Foundation.  Austin,  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30  1957:  (1)  $2,338,984  (L).  (2)  $195,452 
(3(    $105,150. 

Mayo  Association.  Rochester,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958.  (1)  $59,100,000  (L).  (2)  $1,121,- 
000.    (3)    $1,054,000, 

Minneapolis  Foundation.  Minneapolis,  as 
of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $4,177,519  (M). 
(2)  $129,352.  (3)  $113,557, 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Fund, 
Minneapolis,  as  of  May  31.  1957:  (1)  $1,650,- 
121   (L),  (2)   $83,478.  (3)  $83,434. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Foundation.  Inc..  St  Paul,  as  of  December 
31.  1958:  (1)  $1,471,859  (L),  (2)  $210,589 
all  in  grants. 

Ordean  (Albert  and  Louise)  Charity. 
Duluth.  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $4,- 
257.278  (L),   (2)    $162,979.   (3)   $107,310. 

OShaughnessy  (I,  A.)  Foundation.  Inc. 
St  Paul,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2.- 
875,091    (L),   (2)    $1,035,378  all  in  grants. 

Phillips  Foundation.  Minneapolis,  as  of 
December  31.  1957:  (1)  $2,966,609  (M).  (2) 
$564,192.    (3)    $136,517. 

Tozer  Foundation.  Inc.  St.  Paul,  as  of 
October  31,  1958:  (1)  $4,055,247  (M).  (2) 
$101,440    grants   and   scholarships. 

Walker  i  Archie  D.  and  Bertha  H.)  Foun- 
dation. Minneapolis,  as  of  December  31. 
1956:  (1)  $1,809,940  (L),  (2)  $71,381.  (3) 
$61,791. 

Walker  (T.  B  )  Foundation.  Inc..  Minne- 
apolis, as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $6,912.- 
019    (L).    (2)    $294,334,    (3)    $214,611. 

Western  Foundation.  Inc.  Minneapolis,  as 
of  May  31,  1957:  (1)  $2,522,619  (L),  (2) 
$138,896,   (3)    $138,505 

Wilder  (Amherst  H)  Foundation.  St. 
Paul,  as  of  June  30,  1958:  (1)  $26,073,373 
(M).   (2)   9736.206. 

MISSISSIPPI 

None. 

MISSOURI 

Anheuser-Busch  Charitable  Trust.  St. 
Louis,  as  of  September  30.  1957:  (1)  $2,656.- 
557   (L).    (2)    $324,112.    (3)    $314,090, 

Blewett  (Parsons  I  Memorial  Fund.  St. 
Louis,  as  of  June  30.  1958:  ( 1 )  $3,537,527  (M). 

(2)  $45  606 

Danforth  Foundation.  St.  Louis,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  il)  $110,292,491  (M).  (2) 
$2,913,664.   (3)   $2,817,505. 

Falstaft  Foundation.  St.  Louis,  as  of  June 
30.    1958:     (1)     $1,868,426    (L).    (2)    $160,247 

(3)  $123,744 

Gaylord  (Clifford  Wlllard)  Foundation.  St. 
Louis,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2,555.- 
466  (L),  (2)  $180,198,  i3)  $163,875. 


Gaylord  Foundation,  St,  Louis,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $2,326,284  (L),  (2) 
$159,580,   (3)   $140,710. 

Hallmark  Educational  Foundation.  Kan- 
sas City,  as  oi  January  1,  1956:  (1)  $2,253.- 
016   (L),  (2)   $47,293,  (3)   $47,280. 

Loose  (Carne  J  )  Fund.  Kansas  City,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $3,799,681  (M),  (2) 
$123,940.  (3)  $111,140. 

Loose  (Ella  C.)  Fund.  Kansas  City,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $3  634.876  (M),  (2) 
$166,010.   (3)   $151,206. 

Loose  (Jacob  L.)  Million  Dollar  Charity 
Fund  Association.  Kansas  City,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958:  (1)  $1,133,395  (M).  (2)  $40,000. 
(3)    $36,304. 

May  Stores  Foundation.  Inc..  St.  Louis,  as 
of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,472299  (L).  (2) 
$474,078.  (3)   $473,853 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.  Foundation  (for- 
merly McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp,  Charitable 
Trust).  St.  Lo  lis.  as  of  June  30.  1957:  (1) 
$2,557,891    (L).   (2)    $43,286.   (3)    $35,648. 

Monsanto  Charitable  Trust.  St.  Louis,  as 
of  December  tl.  1956:  (1)  $1,118,567  (L). 
(2)   $559,718.  C  )   $553,614. 

Nelson  (Th.;  William  Rockhill)  Trust. 
Kansas  City,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1) 
$12,308,131    (Li.    (2)    $630,209.    (3)    $335,061. 

Ralston  Purina  Charitable  Trust,  St 
Louis,  as  of  August  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,074,318 
(L).  (2)   $168.4')6.   (3)   $162,478. 

Steinberg  Charitable  Trust.  St.  Louis,  as  of 
December  31.  1956:  (1)  $1,390,187  (L).  (2) 
$903,133,    (3)    $388,518. 

Sunnen  Fouadatlon.  St.  Louis,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1938:  (1)  $1,138,298  (L).  (2) 
$137,961.  (3)    $135,479. 

Swlnney  (Eciward  P.).  Kaiutas  Cltv.  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,784,912  (M(,  (2» 
«61.970.  (3)   $5.i.570. 

Wohl  Pound  itlon.  St.  Louis,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958:  (:  )  $3,716,174  (L).  (2)  $350,000 
all  in  grants. 

MONTANA 

None. 

NEBRASKA 

Cooper  Fou-idatlon.  Lincoln,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $3,529,274  (L).  (2) 
$523,119.   (3)   $35,975. 

Eppley  (Eujene  C)  Foundation.  Inc.. 
Omaha,  as  of  June  30.  1959:  (1)  $21.470  836 
(L).  (2)   $1,019,822. 

McDonald  (J.  M.)  Foundation.  Inc.. 
Omaha,  as  of  .lune  30.  1959:  (1)  $21.470  836 
(L),  (2)   $1.0H'.822. 

McDonald  (J.  M  )  Foundation.  Inc.  Hast- 
ings, as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $4,391,427 
(L).  (2)  $190.0X).  (3)  $176,500. 

Swanson  (Crrl  and  Caroline)  Foimdatlon. 
Inc.  Omaha,  cs  of  December  31.  1957:  (1) 
$1,778,918    (L),    (2)    $120,516.    (3)    $100,465. 

NEVADA 

Fleischmann  (Max  C.)  Foundation  of  Ne- 
vada. Reno,  as  if  June  30.  1959:  (1)  $66,759.- 
400    (M),    (2)    81,957.409,    (3)    $1,771,987. 

HEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Cogswell  Benevolent  Trust.  Manchester,  as 
of  December  :.l,  1958:  (1)  $1,314,210  (L). 
(2)   $69,809,   (3     $59,797. 

Spauldlng-Potter  Charitable  Trusts.  Con- 
cord, as  of  Dec?mber  31.  1958:  (li  $8.519  634 
(L).   (2)    $2,545,042,   (3)   $2,467,263. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Borden  (Tlie  Mary  Owen)  Memorial 
Foundation.  Rumson.  as  of  December  31, 
1956:  (1)  $1,971,033  (L),  (2)  $283,287,  (3) 
$117,271. 

Campbell  Soip  Fund,  Camden,  as  of  June 
30,  1958:  (1)  $i',263,821  (L),  (2)  $235,021,  (3) 
$228,750. 

Fuld  (Heleno)  Health  Foundation.  Tren- 
ton, as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $8,184,604 
(L),  (2)  $410,124,  (3)  $400,928. 

Huber  Foundation,  Red  Bank,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (I)  $1,758,402  (L),  (2) 
$62,160.  (3)  $62,050. 


Johnson  (John  Seward)  Charitable  Trust. 
New   Brunswick,   as   of    December   31.    1967: 

(1)  $3,431,528   (M).    (2)    (1956)    $57,059.    (3) 
$56,809. 

Johnson  (Robert  Wood)  Foundation.  New 
Brunswick,  as  of  December  31,  1957:  (l) 
$4,456,494  (M).  (2)  (1966)  $71,887,  (3) 
$71,343. 

Ladd  (Kate  Macy)  Fund,  Newark,  as  of 
December  31.  1957:  di  $19,304,651  (M).  (2) 
$686,483.   (3)    $651,031. 

Rlppel  (Fannie  E  )  Foundation.  Newark, 
as  of  April  30.  1958:  (1)  $21,201,511  (L).  (2) 
$866,278.   (3)    $800,000. 

Sobering  Foundation.  Inc  .  Bloomfleld.  as 
of    December   31.    1958:     (1)    $1,025,464    (L). 

(2)  $101,420.  (3)  $100,333. 

Turrell  Fund.  East  Orange,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1957:  (1)  $15,224,993  (M).  (2)  $504.- 
057.  (3)  $468,803. 

Victoria  Poundfttlon.  Inc  .  Glen  Ridge,  as 
of  December  31.  1967:  (1)  $10,294,765  (L). 
(2)   (1958)  $247,199,  (3)  $237,750. 


None. 
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NEW    YORK    CITT 

Allen  (Vivian  B  )  Foundation.  Inc..  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $3,528,000 
(M).  (2)  $128,781.  (3)  $120,296. 

Allied  Stores  Foundation.  Inc  .  New  York. 
as  of  December  31.  1958:    (1)   $1,983,770  (L) 

(2)  $49,703.  (3)  $48,438, 

Altman  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $11,156,622  (L),  (2) 
$498,558.  (3)  $476,017. 

Altschul  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  June 
30.    1958:     (1)    $1,983,460    (L).    (2)    $240,640. 

(3)  $224,135 

American  Fore  Loyalty  Foundation,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,431,583 
(L),  (2)  $98,854.  (3)  $98,600. 

American  Missionary  Association.  New 
York:  (1)  $19,259,915  (L).  (2)  $2,610,869,  (3) 
$2,423,061. 

American  Scandinavian  Foundation.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,349,606 
(L).  (2)   $156,423,  (3)  $60,418. 

Aron  (J.)  Charitable  Foundation.  Inc  .  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $4.015  462 
(L).  (2)  $223,750.  (3)  $220,925 

Ascoll  (Marlon  R  )  Fund.  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,082,252  (L),  (2) 
$159,913,  (3)  $146,594. 

Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Chil- 
dren.   New     York.    a.,    of    March    31.     1959 

(1)  $21,436,653  (M),  (2)  $776,375,  (3)  $476.- 
927. 

Astor  (The  Vincent)  Foundation.  New 
York,  fs  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $3,896,698 
(M).  (2)  $187,645.  (3)  $185,300 

Avalon  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $74,326,593  (M),  (2) 
$2,473,701,  (3)  $2,342,727. 

Bagley  (The  Nancy  Reynolds)  Foundation, 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$2,564,139  (L).  (2)  $89,386,  (3)  $85,000. 

Baird  (David.  Josephine,  and  Wlntleld) 
Foundation,  Inc.  New  York,  as  of  December 
31.  1967:  (1)  $8,699,628  (L),  (2)  $695,866 
(3)  $685,395. 

Balrd  (Wlnfleld)  Foundation,  New  York,  as 
of   December   31.    1957:    (1)    $14,622,258    (L) 

(2)  $8.42i.937.  (3)  88.061.431. 

Baker    (The  George  F.)    Trust.  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:   (1)  $14,487,808  (L) 
<2)  $696,610.  (3)  $596,450. 

Banbury  Fund.  Inc.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $1,782,173  (L).  (2) 
$99,525,  (3)  $96,425 

Bay  (Charles  Ulrlck  and  Josephine) 
Foundation,  Inc.  New  York,  as  of  December 
31,    1958:     (1)    $9,069,832    (L).    (2)    $388,179, 

(3)  $367,484. 

Belgian  American  Educational  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  New  York,  as  of  December  31. 
1958:  (1)  $4,421,212  (M),  (2)  $200,716, 
(3)   $99,366. 

Benenson  (Robert  and  Nettle)  Founda- 
tion. New  York,  as  of  November  30.  1958: 
(1)   $6,575,725  (L),  (2)   $23,260  all  In  grants. 
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Blddle  (Margaret  T  )  Foundation,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1957:  (1)  $1,- 
509,072    (L),   (2)    $107,156,   (3)    $106,164. 

Bodman  Potindatlon.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957:  (1)  $7,804,848  (L) ,  (2) 
$.386,513.  (3)  $379,226. 

Bolllngen  Foundation.  Inc  .  New  York,  as 
of   December  31.    19j7:     (1)    $6,057,181    (M), 

(2)  $1,058,395.  (3)    $835,223. 

Booth  Ferris  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of 
October  1958:  (1)  Not  reported — Assets  not 
fully  determined,  but  reported  by  the  press 
to  be  In  the  nelghb-arhood  of  $17  million. 

Brez  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958:    (1)    $2,140,116  (M),  (2)  $71,534. 

(3)  $65,500. 

Bronfman  (The  Samuel)  Foundation. 
Inc..   New   York,   as   of   December   31.    1958: 

(1)  $1,380,662    (L).    i2)    $62,456.    (3)    $62,156. 
Brookdale    Povindatlon,   New   York,    as   of 

December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,333,801.  (2) 
$295,717.  (3)  $75,318. 

Brooks  (Walter)  Foundation.  New  York. 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $3,857,682 
(M;.    (2)    $577,311.    (3)    $556,572. 

Bunbury  Co..  Inc.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  11)  $1,019,311  (L).  (2) 
$104,473.   (3)    $102,992. 

Calder  (The  Louis)  Foundation.  New  York, 
as  of  October  31.  19£.8:     (1)    $26,776,780  (L). 

(2)  $783,121.   (3)   $614,734. 

Campe  (The  Ed  Lee  and  Jean )  Foundation. 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958: 
(1)    $1,370,001    (L).     2)    $63,764.    (3)    $61,690. 

Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York.  New  York, 
as  of  September  30  1959;  (1)  $261,244,471 
(M).  (2)  $8,715,682.    3)  $7,935,175. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  New  York.  &n  of  June  30.  1958:  (1) 
$22,577,134    (M).    (2.     $770,744,    (3)     $54,048 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching.  New  York,  as  of  June  30,  1959: 

(1)  $20,043,859  (M).  (2)  $1,463,908.  (3) 
$1,427,418  (chiefly  for  retiring  allowances  and 
pension  grants). 

Cheatham  (Owen)  Foundation.  New  York., 
as  of  December  31.  1958:    (1)   $2,214,181  (M). 

(2)  $34,964,   (3)    $26,797. 

China  Medical  Board  of  New  York,  Inc  , 
New  York,  as  of  June  30.  1958:  (1)  $39,698,954 
(L).  (2)    $746,056.   (3)   $598,777. 

Clark  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  June  30, 
1958:  (1)  $8,504,843  (L).  (2)  $252,047.  (3) 
$105,000. 

Coe  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958:    (1)   $3,698,179  (L),  (2)   $407,439. 

(3)  $312,400. 

Collins  (Joseph)  Foundation.  New  York, 
as  of  June  30.  1958:  (1)  $1,995,871  (M),  (2) 
$90.9'>6,  (3)    $83,865. 

Conunonwealth  f\ind.  New  York,  as  of 
June  30.  1959:  (1)  $119,904,614  (M).  (2) 
$3,972,862.   (3)    $3,448,496. 

Compton  Trust.  New  York,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958:  (1)  $1,388,670  (L),  (2)  $1,226- 
695   (1956).   (3)    $1,226,143. 

Council  on  Economic  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
Inc..   New    York,   as   of   December   31.    1958: 

(1)  $4,520,539  (M),  (2)  $500,717.  (3)  $397.- 
328. 

Cowles  Charitable  Trust  (formerly  The 
Fleur  and  Gardner  Cowles  Charitable  Trust) , 
New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1» 
$1,105,166   (L),    (2)   $121,010,   (3)    $121,000. 

Culpeper  (Charles  E  )  Foundation.  Inc. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$1,311,256   (L).  (2)    $255,712.  (3)    $245,919. 

Deerlng  MUliken  Foundation.  New  York,  as 
of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,891,461  (L),  (2) 
$441,380.   (3)    $439,354. 

de  Htrsch  (The  Baron)  Fund.  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:    (1)  $4,271,177  (L), 

(2)  $185,600.  (3)  $152,185. 

Dillon  Fund.  New  York,  as  of  December  31. 
1958:  (1)  $4,197,194  (L).  (2)  $144,244,  (3) 
$136,956. 

Dodge  (Cleveland  H  )  Foundation,  Inc. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$4,645,162    (L).    (2)    $473,220.    (3)    $467,350. 

Doherty  (The  Henry  L.  and  Grace)  Char- 
itable   Foundation.    Inc.,    New    York,    as    of 


December  31.   1958:    (1)    $1,322,044   (L) ,    (2) 
$302,456,   (3)    $289,176. 

Dreyfus  (The  Camille  and  Henrj-)  Founda- 
tion, Inc..  New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958: 

(1)  $4,099,520       (L).      (2)       $232,089,       (3 1 
$224,826. 

Duke  (Angler  B)  Memorial.  Inc..  New- 
York,  as  of  June  30.  19£.8:    (1)   $2,253,968  (L)  . 

(2)  $120,323.  (3)  $104,012. 

Duke  Endowment.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $414,754,543  (M).  (2) 
$7,913,866.  (3)    $7,276,387. 

Dula  (The  Caleb  C.  and  Julia  W.)  Educa- 
tional and  Charitable  Foundation,  New  York, 
ns  of  December  31.  1957:  (1)  $3,694,725  (L), 
(2  I   $310,986,  (3)  $261,500. 

Educational  Foundation  for  Jewish  Girls. 
New  York,  as  of  March  31.  1969:  (1) 
$2,963,799    (M),    (2)    $103,148,    (3)    $87,657. 

Engineering  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of 
September  30.  1958;  (1)  $1,651,446  (L),  (2) 
$88,302.  (3)  $72,000. 

Esso  Education  Foundation.  New  York,  as 
of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $2,614,768  (L).  (2) 
$1,644,050.  (3)  $1,638,715. 

Parfield  Foundation.  Inc.  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1957;  (1)  $1,262,063  (L),  (2) 
$853,730.  (3)  $811,744. 

Field  Foundation,  Inc  ,  New  York,  as  of 
September  30,  1959:  (1)  $32,662,385  (L),  (2) 
$2,038,513.  (3)  $1,849,424. 

Flschel  (Harry  and  Jane)  Foundation, 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$1,411,702    (Li.    (2)    $63,489.    (3)    $50,981. 

Ford  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1959:  (li  $3,316,000,000  (Ml.  (2i 
$112,145,678.  (3)  $110,132,848. 

Frasch  (Herman)  Foundation  for  Chemi- 
cal Research,  New  York,  as  of  December  31. 
1958:  (1)  $3,091,659  (M).  (2)  $124,721,  (3) 
$110,730. 

Frueauff  (Charles  A)  Foundation.  Inc. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$6,258,618    (L).    (2)    $489,083.    (3)    $427,308. 

Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 
New  York,  as  of  September  30.  1959;  (1) 
$6,298,648  (M).  (2)  $2,435,205.  (3)  $1,929.- 
504. 

General  Education  Board.  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $8,112,706  (M),  (2) 
$2,155,256,  (3)  $690,452. 

Oilman  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York,  as 
of  April  30,  1959:  (1)  $2,207,125  (L),  (2) 
$209,370.  (3)   $207,205. 

Gottesman  (D.  S.  and  R.  H.)  Foundation. 
New  York,  as  of  October  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,709.- 
261  (L).  (2)  $467,266.  (3)  $427,617. 

Grand  Street  Boys'  Foundation,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1957;  (1)  $1,700,033 
(M),  (2)   $314,230,  all  in  grants. 

Grant  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York,  as  of 
October  31.  1958:  (1)  $13,687,212  (M),  (2) 
$942,491.   (3)    $840,970. 

Grlflis  Foundation.  Inc.  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,260,529  (L),  (2) 
$49,389.  (3  I   $45,245. 

Guggenheim  (The  Daniel  and  Florence) 
Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  March  31.  1959: 
(1)  $4,879,794  (L).  (2)  $497,034.  (3)  $447,487. 

Guggenheim  (John  Simon)  MemorLal 
Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  December  31, 
1958:     (1)    $45    million    (M),    (2)    $1,760,568, 

(3)  $1,492,506. 

Guggenheim  (The  Murry  and  Leonie) 
Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  March  31.  1959: 
(1)  $18,300,000  (M),  (2)  $807,000.  (8) 
$730,000. 

Guggenheim  (T'e  Solomon  R  )  Founda- 
tion. New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1958: 
(1)  $17,665,759  (L),  (2)   $501,999.  (3)  $44,097. 

Gulbenkian  (Oullabi)  Foundation,  Inc. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$1,235,242   (L),    (2)    $41,291.  all  in  grants. 

Haas  (Leo  Oppenheimer  and  Flora  Oppen- 
helmer)  Ttust,  New  York,  as  of  December 
31.  1958;  (1)  $3,286,065  (L),  (2)  $187,801,  (8) 
$135,992. 

Haggln  (Margaret  Voorhles)  Trust,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31,  1J»58,  (1)  $6,511,429 
(L),  (2)   $197,726.  (3)   $180,882. 


Harkness  (William  Hale)  Foundation,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$1,961,279  (L).  (2)   $101,943.   (3)   $89,250 

Ha.rrlman  (Mary  W)  Trust.  New  York,  as 
of  December  31.  1958;  (1)  $4,454,120  (L).  (2) 
$190,489,   (3)    $178,922. 

Hartford  (The  John  A.)  Foundation.  Inc., 
New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$413,229,391  (M),  (2)  $3,998,697,  (3)  $3,946,- 
813. 

Hasklns  &  Sells  Foundation.  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  of  August  31.  1959:  (1)  $1,012,325 
(L).  (2)  $76,378,  (3)  $73,173. 

Havens  Relief  Fund  Society.  New  York, 
ns  of  December  31,  1957;  (1)  $2,840,271  (Li, 
(2l    $96,002.   (3)    $83,617. 

Hayden  i Charles)  Foundation,  New  York, 
as  of  September  30.  1959;  (1)  $67,385,801  (M). 
(2)   $1,273,481.  (3)    $1,066,000. 

Heckscher  Foundation  for  Children.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  ( 1 )  $3,925,748 
(L).    (2)    $147,661.    (3)    $131,768. 

Hlneman  Foundation  for  Research.  Educa- 
tional. Charitable,  and  Scientific  Purposes. 
Inc.  New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$1,979,556  (Ll.  (2)   $52,822,  (3)    $48,261. 

Herskowltz  (Harry)  Foundation.  Inc.. 
New  York,  as  of  November  30.  1958:  (1) 
$1,965,119  (L),  (2)    $223,185  all  In  grants. 

Hlrschman  (Henrietta  and  Stuard)  Foun- 
dation, New  York,  as  of  December  31.   1958: 

(1)  $2,581,682  (L).  (2)   $599,550.  (3)   $587,466. 
Hofheimer     (Nathan)     Foundation.     Inc. 

New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,- 
635.512    iL).    (2)     $139,514.    (3)    $131,800. 

Hutchlns  (Mary  J.)  Foundation.  Inc..  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,419.- 
552    (L),    (2)    $54,841.    (3)    $53,953. 

Hyde  (The  Lillla  Babbitt)  Foundation,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $9,- 
249,404    (L).    (2)    $438,712.    (3)    $399,200. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Fund.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  vl)  $1,146,652  (L),  (2) 
$52,741.  (3)  $49,283. 

International  Paper  Co.  Foundation.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $5,781.- 
927   (L).    (2)    $410,491,    (3)    $377,632. 

Ittleson  Family  Foundation.  New  York, 
as  of  December  31,  1958:    (1)  $9,812,927  (Mi. 

(2)  $361,223,   (3 1    $318,195. 

J.  M.  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958:  (1)  $3,205,296  (L),  (2)  $216,- 
715.   (3)   $216,532. 

James  Foundation  of  New  York.  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $78,417,- 
589   (M).  (2)   $2,618,646.   (3)   $2,477,772. 

Jones  (W.  Alton)  Foundation.  Inc.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $7,035,308 
(L).  (2)    $799,184.  (3)   $792,184. 

JoselofT  (Morns)  Foundation.  Inc.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,313,244 
(L).   (2)    $93,676.    (3)    $89,843. 

Jullllard   Musical   Foundation.   New  York 
as   of   June   30.    1958:     (1)    $22,932,867    (Mi. 
(2)    $635,119.   (3)   $563,270. 

Kade  (Max)  Foundation.  Inc.  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,877,912  (L). 
(2)    $408,929.    (3)    $395,961. 

Kaplan  (The  J,  M)  Fund.  Inc  .  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $16,496,739  (L). 
(2)    $404,073.    (3)    $358,269. 

Kaufmann  (Henry)  Foundation.  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $10,313,115  (M). 
(2)    $421,757.   (3)    $409,292. 

Kennedy  (The  Joseph  P.) .  Jr..  Foundation, 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $8,- 
191.768   (L),    (2)    $1,937,378.   (3)    $1,826,550. 

Ke%orkian  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $3,235,994  (L).  (2) 
$159,270.   (3)    $31,823. 

Klau  (The  David)  Foundation.  New  York, 
as  of  December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,783,618  (L). 
(2)  $154,021,  (3)  $153,996. 

Klingensteln  (The  Esther  A.  and  Joseph) 
Fund.  Inc,  New  York,  as  of  September  80. 
1958;  (1)  $3,641,591  (L),  (2)  $234,068,  (3) 
$234,050. 

Knapp  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,113,188  (L),  (2) 
$78,492.  (9)   $75.0i7. 
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Kress  (Samuel  H.)  Foundation,  New  York: 
as  of  August  31.  1958:  (1)  $45,000,000  (M), 
(2)  $1,663,235,  (3)  $1,113,468. 
1  Lasker  (Albert  and  Mary)  Foundation, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
S3.783.225   (L).   (2)    $967,852,   (3)    $869,389. 

Lavanburg  Corner  House.  Inc  ,  New  York, 
as  of  December  31,  1958:  ili  $1,652,939  (L), 
i2)    $967,852.  (3)    $869,389. 

Lavanburg  Corner  House.  Inc..  New  York: 
as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,652,939  (L), 
(2)    $87,857,   (3)    $83,800. 

Lavanburg  (Fred  L.)  Foundation,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,300,000 
(M),    (2)    $100,366,    (3)    $69,150. 

Lesavoy  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1957:  \\)  $1,270,106  (L),  (2)  ex- 
penditures  none. 

Leviton  Foundation,  Inc. — New  York, 
Brooklyn,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$1,075,827  (L),  (2)   $171,872  all  in  grants. 

Levy  I  Adele  R  )  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  .$2,062,101  (L). 
(2 1   $336,800,  i3i   $323,700 

Li  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958:  (1)  $1,023,660  (L),  (2) 
$51,638.  (3  I  $51,498 

Life  Insurance  Medical  Research  Fund, 
New  York,  as  of  June  30,  1958:  (1)  $1,753,914 
(L).  (2)    $1,055,655.  (3)   $980,779. 

Lindsley  (John»  Fund.  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (li  $4,076,704  (L).  (2i 
$113  856    I 3i  $104  430. 

Littauer  (The  Lucius  N.)  Foimdatlon.  Inc  , 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (li 
$2,218,694    (L),    (2)    $159,079.    i3)    $111,591. 

Lowenstein  i  Leon )  Foundation.  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31,  1957:  |1)  $7,526,- 
753  (L),  (2)  $552,421.  (3)  $504,589. 

Luce  (The  Henry  i  Foundation,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,697,250 
(Li  .  (2(  $113,230.  (3)  $113,000. 

Macy  (Josiahi.  Jr..  Foundation.  New  York. 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $.33,721,316  (M). 
(2)  $1,303,776,  (3  I  $813,346. 

Markle  (The  John  and  Mary  R.)  Founda- 
tion. New  York,  is  of  June  30.  1959:  (1)  $38.- 
033,275  (Ml,  (2)    $1,208,973,  (3)  $1,047,293. 

Martin  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York,  as  of 
October  31.  1958:  (D  $1,680,329  (L).  (2) 
$128,619,  i3)  $49,759 

Mazer  i  The  Abraham  i  Family  Fund.  Inc.. 
New  York,  as  of  July  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,283,371 
(L),  (2)  $152,824,  (3)  $135,682. 

Memton  Fund.  Inc  .  care  of  Milbank. 
Tweed.  Hope  &  Hadley.  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (li  $1,433,364  (L).  (2) 
$63,404.  (3  I  $60,950. 

Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 
Foundation,  Inc,  partners  of  (formerly  the 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Beane  Foun- 
dation. Inc  1 .  New  York,  as  of  December  31, 
1958:  (1)  $1,245,659  (L(,  (2)  $434,313,  (3) 
$433  864 

Mertz  (Martha)  Foundation,  Inc.,  care  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (li  $1,248,455  (L).  (2) 
$49,112,  (3)  $45,500. 

Milbank  (the  Dunlevy)  Foundation.  Inc. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1  - 
726.399  iL).  (2i  $82,730.  (3l  $82,450. 

Milbank    Memorial    F\nid,    New    York,    as 
of   December   31.    1958:     (1)    $21,639,685    (M) 
(3)    $668,482,   (3)   $373,568 

Monell  (The  Ambrose)  Foundation,  care  of 
W.  Barrett  Brown.  New  York,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958:  (1)  $8,541,459  (L).  (2) 
$516836,  $502,500 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
Foundation,  (formerly  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York  Foundation),  New  York,  as 
of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,741,858  (L). 
(2)    $220,500.  all  in  grants. 

Morgenstern  i  Morris)  Foundation,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $3,648,545 
(L).  (2  I   $140,342.  (3)  $66,384 

Morris  (The  William  T  i  Foundation.  Inc.. 
New  York,  as  of  June  30,  1959:  d)  $8  995- 
741    (L),    (2)    $311,870,   (3)    $275,059. 

Moses  (Henry  and  Lucyt  Fund  Inc..  care 
of    Moses    &.    Singer,    New    York,    as    of    De- 


cember   31.    1958:     (1)     $3,022,461     (L).     (2) 
$150,148.  (3)   3149,547. 

Mosler  Fo.mdatlon,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,291.85?  (L), 
(2)  $52,411,  all  in  grants. 

Munitalp  Foundation.  Inc..  The.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,021.- 
942  (L).  $125,186.  (3)  $26,600. 

Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  of  the 
Recording  Industries,  care  of  Samuel  Rosen- 
baum.  New  York,  as  of  June  30  19.58:  (1) 
•7.770.146  (M).  (2)  $4,070,848.  (3)  $3,708,005 
(musical  performances). 

National  Biscuit  Co.  Foundation.  New 
York,  as  of  De<:ember  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,252,641 
(L),  (2)  $45,700.  all  in  grants 

National  Lead  Foundation.  Inc.,  The,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $4,372,- 
715  (L).  $224,750.  all  in  grants. 

New  World  Foundation.  The,  New  York,  as 
of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $8,390,000  (M). 
(2)    $307,000.    (3)    $242,000. 

New  York  Community  Trust,  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1959:  (1)  $35,528,485  (M). 
(2)    $1,675,008.    i3)    $1,586,366. 

New  York  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $18,578,192  (Mi,  (2) 
$1,022,541.   (3  I  8958.334. 

Newhouse  (Samuel  I.)  Foundation.  Inc. 
Jamaica,  as  of  October  31.  1958:  (1)  $6,164,- 
279  (L).  (2)  $174,627.  (3)  $174,100. 

Nias  (Henry)   Foundation.  Inc  ,  New  York, 
as  of  November  30.   1958:    (1)    $2,663,369   (L) 
(2)   $153,662.   (3)   $142,500. 

1907  Foundation,  Inc..  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,005,281  (L),  (2) 
$127,077,   (3)    $83,460. 

Noble  (Edward  John)  Foundation,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (li  $13,520.- 
352  (M).  (2)  $413,253,  (3)  $218,985.  leader- 
ship grants.  $1«;4.015.  charitable  grants. 

Norman  (The  Aaron  E  )  Fund,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  ( 1 )  $6,232,184 
(M).  (2)  $207,883.  (3)  $201,485. 

Noyes  (Jessie  Smith)  Foundation.  Inc.. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1957:  (1) 
$3,913,358   (L).   (2)    $331,853.   (3)    $228,080. 

Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc..  New  York,  as 
of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  91.917,856  (M), 
(2)   $654,378.   (3)   $545,180. 

Oaklawn  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $1,373,841  (L)  (2) 
$65,165.   (3)    $62,327, 

Old  Dominion  Foundation,  New  York,  as 
of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $43,172,902  (M), 
(2)   $17,777,229    (3)  $17,631,729. 

Olin  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $39,723,742  (L).  (2) 
$2,085,167.  (3)  .Sl.900.000. 

Ottlnger  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York,  as  of 
December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,203,543  (L).  (2) 
$68,909.   (3)   $6<;.804. 

Overbrook  Foundation,  New  York,  as  of 
December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,510,230  (L)  (2) 
$248,553.  (3)   $220,869. 

Palmer  (Francis  Asbury)   Fund.  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1956:    (1)   $1,243,529  (L) 
(2)   $25,406.   (3)    $22,906 

Parshelsky  (Moses  L)  Foundation, 
Brooklyn,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $3 - 
528.959   (L).   (2)   $159,433.  (3)   $107,522. 

Pfelffer    (Gustavus  and   Louise)    Research 
Foundation.   New  York,  as  of   December  31 
1958:    (1)    $10,113,776   (L).    (2)    $500,536    (3)' 
$445,543. 

Pforzhelmer  (The  Carl  and  Lily)  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  New  York,  as  of  December  31. 
1958;  (1)  $3,6:12,836  (L),  (2)  $205,409  (3) 
$133,699, 

Pope  (The  Generoso)  Foundation.  Inc. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1  - 
797.319  (L).  (2.   $163,163.  (3)   $163,115. 

Population  Council.  Inc..  New  York,  as  of 
December  31,  1958:  (1)  $2,770,899  (M),  (2) 
$849,639,   (3)   $650,749. 

Reeves  Brotliers  Foundation,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  of  June  30,  1957:  (1)  $1,066,177  (L), 
(2)    $90,358,   (3<    $81,325. 

Reld  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  12.736.000  (L),  (2) 
$34,317.  (3)   $30,000. 


Research  Corp  .  New  York,  as  of  October 
31,  1958:    (1)  $11,980,684  (M),  (2)   $1,616  098 
(3)    $1,222,662. 

Richardson    Foundation,    Inc..   New    York, 
as  of  December  31,  1958:   (1)  $13,025,114  (L) 
(2)  $603,471.  (3)   $427,326. 

Rockefeller    Bros.     Fund.     New    York,    as 
of   December   31.    1958:    (1)    $53,174,210    (L) 
(2)   $4,053,411.  (3)   $3,841,169. 

Rockefeller   Foundation.  New   York,   as  of 
December    31.    1958:     (1)     $647,694,858    (M) 
(2)    $25,106,079.   (3)    $22,599,735. 

Rogosin  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $7,208,539  (L)  (2) 
$477,398.  (3)  $458,105. 

Rosenstlel  (Dorothy  H.  and  Lewis)  Foun- 
dation. New  York,  as  of  December  31.   1956: 

(1)  $5,394,315  (L).  (2)  $389,800.  (3)   $351,813. 
Rosenthal    (Benjamin)     Foundation.    Inc., 

New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $15,- 
000  (L)  (corpus  of  trust.  $4,886,000)  (2) 
$227,500.   (3)   $202,300. 

Rubicon  Foundation.  Inc  ,  New  York,  as  of 
June  30.  1959:  (1)  $2,973,062  (M).  (2)  $402- 
458.  (3)   $400,326 

Rubin  (Leah  and  Joseph )  Foundation.  Inc. 
(formerly  Leah  Rubin  Foundation.  Inc.). 
Brooklyn,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$1,080,257  (L).  (2)   $28,697   (all  In  grants). 

Rubin  (Samuel)  FoundaUon.  Inc.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $9  498- 
758  (L).   (2)    $553,988.  (3)   $551,799 

Sage  (Russell)  Foundation,  New  York,  as 
of  September  30,   1959:    (1)    $28,506,033   (M). 

(2)  $882,778.  (3)  $730,317  (project  expendi- 
tures ) . 

Sams  (Earl  C)  Foundation.  Inc.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $7,303- 
468  (Li,  (2)  $439,738.  (3)  $426,273 

Schepp    (The    Leopold)    Foundation.    New 
York,  as  of  April  30,  1959:   ( 1 )  $3,226,442  (L) 
(2)    $186,402.    (3)   $127,650. 

Scheuer  (S.  H.  and  Helen  R  )  Family  Foun- 
dation. Inc  ,  New  York,  as  of  November  30 
1958:  (1)  $1,536,801  (L).  (2)  $96,582.  (3) 
$95,778. 

Schweckendleck  (Edith  M.)  Trusts.  New 
York,  as  of  January  1.  1959:  (1)  »1,600.000 
(M).   (2)   $51,900.  all  in  grants. 

Schweitzer  (ThePeter  J  )  Foundation.  Inc.. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31  1958  (1) 
$1,064,489   (L).  (2)   $175,060.   (3)   »173,179. 

Scott   (Walter)    Foundation.  New  York,  as 
of   September   30.    1958:    (1)    $1,206,350    (L) 
(2)  $46,763.  (3)  $24,082 

Scrlven  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York  as  of 
June  30.  1958:  (1)  $6,258,301  (L).  (2)  $252 - 
933.  (3)  $208,423 

Scalantlc  Fund.  Inc  ,  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1858:  (1)  $13,250,000  (M)  (2) 
$5,523,042.  (3)  $5,494.  186. 

Shell  Cos.  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York,  as 
of    December    31.    1958:     (1)    $2,232,600    (L) 
(2)  $1,098,064  all  In  grants. 

Shubert    (Sam   S  )    Foundation.  Inc..  New 
York,  as  of  May  31,  1959:   (1)  $2,371,091   (L) 
(2)  $66,771.  (3)  $66,746. 

Sloan  (Alfred  P.)  Foundation.  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $175,553,110 
(M),  (2)  $6,208,110,  (3)  $5,779,120. 

Smlthers  (The  Christopher  D.)  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  New  York,  as  of  December  31  1958- 
(1)  $4,807,083  (M).  (2)  $463,331.  (3)  $447,341. 
Social  Research  Foundation.  Inc  .  New 
York,  as  of  March  31.  1959:  (l)  $1202  959 
(L).  (2)  $61,188.  (3)  $20,000. 

Sprague  (The  Seth)  Educational  and 
Charitable  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $11,540,936  (L)  (2) 
$617,632.  (3)  $502,000. 

Statler  Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $10,235,469  (M),  (2) 
$737,657,  (3)  $618,180. 

Stetson  Foundation,  New  York,  as  of  E>e- 
cember  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,420,252  (L).  (2) 
$84,622.  (3)  $79,283. 

Summerfleld  (Solon  E  )  Foundation.  Inc.. 
New  York,  as  of  December  31,  1968:  (1)  $6,- 
836.335    (L).    (2)    $332,846.    (3)    $271,621. 
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Teagle  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York,  as  of 
May  31.  1959:  (1)  $3,472,866  (L),  (3)  $233.- 
151.  (3)    $239,331. 

Tiffany  (Louis  Comfort)  Foundation.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,551.- 
169  (M).  (2)  $42,808,  (3)  $24,000  (scholar- 
.«.hip8) . 

Tuch  (Michael)  Foundation.  Inc..  New 
York,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,021.- 
436  (L),  (2)   $51,241.  (3)   $37,546. 

Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Inc..  New  York, 
as  of  December  31.  1968:  (1)  $17,552,441  (M) . 
(2)  $832,248.  (3)  $345,311. 

Union  Bag  Charitable  Trust.  New  York,  as 
of    December    31,    1958:     (1)    $1,344,333    (L), 

(2)  $191,809.  (3)   $188812. 

United  States  Steel  Foundation.  Inc  .  New 
York,  as  of  No\ ember  30.  1958:  (1)  $22,127.- 
809    (L).   (2)    $3,299,224.   (3)    $3,297,225, 

Warburg  (Felix  M  and  Frieda  Schlff) 
Foundation,  New  York,  as  of  December  31. 
1958:  (1)  $2,636,367  (L).  (2)  $409,504.  (3) 
$404,990. 

Watson  (The  John  Jay  and  Eliza  Jane) 
Foundation.  New  York,  as  of  December  31. 
1958:  (1)  $7,000,000  (M),  (2)  $175,769,  (3) 
$171,186. 

Welnsteln  (J  )  Foundation.  Inc..  Brooklyn, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:    (1)   $1,200,614   (L). 

(3)  $183,106.  (3)    $178,867. 
Wenner-Gren    Foundation    for    Anthropo- 
logical Research.  Inc  .  New  York,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 31.   1959:    (1)   $6,631,864   (M),  (2)   $330.- 
797,    (3)    $265,162. 

Western  Electric  F\md.  New  York,  as  of 
November  30.  1958:  (1)  $2,163,761  (L).  (2) 
$541,161.  (3)   $540,870. 

Whitehall  Foundation,  Inc..  New  York,  as 
of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $6,857,030  (L). 
'2)    $779,006.    (3)    $746,712. 

Whitney  (Gertrude  Vanderbllt)  Trust. 
New  York,  as  of  E>ecember  31,  1958:  (1) 
$1,500,304    (L),    (2)    $27,614,    (3)    $11,150. 

Whitney  (The  Helen  Hay)  Foundation. 
New  York,  as  of  June  30,  1959:  (1)  $11,773.- 
701   (M).  (2)  $479,254.  (3)  $399,480. 

Whitney  (John  Hay)  Foundation.  New 
York,  as  of  June  30,  1959:  (1)  $1,614,014  (L) . 
(2)   $433,283.   (3)   $368  360. 

Whitney  (William  C.)  Foundation.  New 
York,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,616- 
770  (L).  (2)  $77,851.  (3)   $56,763. 

Wiggln  (Albert  H.  and  Jessie  D.)  Founda- 
tion.   New    York,   as   of    December   31.    1958: 

(1)  $1,302,540    (L).    (2)    $57,890.    (3)    $48,950. 
Wilson  (Woodrow)  Foundation.  New  York. 

as    of    April    30.    1959:     (1)    $1,771,898    (M). 

(2)  $162,740.  (3)  $24,000. 

Winfield  Foundation,  New  York,  as  of 
September  30,  1958:  (1)  $1,086,225  (L).  (2) 
$73,949,  (3)   $72,000. 

WoUman  (The  William  J.)  Foundation. 
New  York,  as  of  March  31.  1959:  (1)  $2,305.- 
125    (L).    (2)    $1,632,678.    (3)    $1,620,585. 

Woodward  Founda.lon.  New  York,  as  of 
July  31.  1959:  (1)  $1,087,020  (L),  (2)  $18,- 
428.  (3)   $15,000. 

Wurzweiler  (The  Gustav)  Foundation. 
Inc..    New    York,    as    of   December    31.    1958: 

(1)  $4,680,353  (L).  (2i   $250,521.  (3)   $212,134. 
Zlegler    (The  E.  Matilda)    Foundation  for 

the  Blind.  Inc  .  New  York,  as  of  December  31, 
1958:  (1)  $1,478,191  (L).  (2)  $80,527.  (3) 
$75,500. 

NEW    TORK   STATE 

Arkell  Hall  Foundation,  Inc.,  Canajoharie, 
as  of  November  30.  1958:    (1)  $3,820,192  (L), 

(2)  $91,323.  (3)   $9,010. 

Baird  Foundation.  Buffalo,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 15.  1955:    (1)  $1,865,931  (L),  (2)  $111,457. 

(3)  $94,287. 

Baird  (Frank  B  ).  Jr  .  Foundation.  Buffalo, 
ms    of    March    31,     1957:    (1)     $1,556,030    (L), 

(2)  $47,120.  (3)   $47,050. 

Bell  Foundation,  Inc..  Buffalo,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1968:  (1)  $1,082,938  (L),  (2) 
$274,295.   (3)   $271,023. 

Buffalo  Foundation.  Buffalo,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958.  (1)   $3,474,093  (M).  (2)  $158,147, 

(3)  $143,683. 


Burke  (The  Winifred  Masterson)  Relief 
Foundation,  White  Plains,  as  of  March  31, 
1969:    (1)   $13,342,506   (M),   (2)   $940,249. 

Carrier  Foundation.  Inc..  Syracuse,  as  of 
September  30,  1958:  (1)  $1,472,316  (L).  (2) 
$477,700,  (3)  $475,700. 

Corning  Glass  Works  Foundation,  Corning, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $4,270,230  (L), 
(2)  $613,502,  (3)  $603,502. 

Emerson  (Fred  L.)  Foundation,  Inc  ,  Au- 
burn, as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $16,- 
547.824    (L),    (2)    $571,032.    (3)   $553,484. 

Fund  for  Adult  Education,  White  Plains, 
as  of  June  30.  1959:  (1)  $11,837,244  (L),  (2) 
$3,309,132.  (3)  $2,987,630. 

General  Electric  Foundation  (formerly 
General  Electric  Educational  and  Charitable 
Fund).   Osslning    as   of   December   31.   1958: 

(1)  $26,538,000    (M).    (2)    $1,100,000.   all    in 
grants. 

Gifford  (The  Rosamond)  Charitable  Corp.. 
Syracuse,  as  of  December  31  1959:  (1)  $6,- 
510.116    (M).    (2)    $262,671.    (3)    $220  384. 

Julia  R.  and  Estelle  L  Foundation.  Inc.. 
Buffalo,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $1,856.- 
453   (L).    (2)    $212,861,   (3)   $212,799. 

Knox  (Seymour  H)  Foundation,  Inc..  Buf- 
falo, as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $2,230,228 
(L).   (2)    $121,876,   (3)    $119,  322. 

Lasdon  Foundation.  Inc  ,  Yonkers.  as  of 
November  30.  1957:  (1)  $3,100,000  (M).  (2) 
$982,994,    (3)    $168,979. 

Manning  Gallagher  Foundation.  Inc  ,  Troy, 
as  of  December  31,  1958:   (1)  $1,367,526  (M). 

(2)  $75,610.   (3)    $72,400, 

Merrill  (The  Charles  E.)  Trust.  Ithaca, 
as  of  September  30.  1959:  (1)  $2,835,000,  all 
In  grants;  assets,  none. 

Ogden  (Ralph  E.)  Foundation.  Inc.,  Moun- 
tainville.  as  of  I>ecember  31.  1958;  (1)  $2,- 
574.547   (L).    (2)    •15.528.    (3)    $5,800 

Potts  Memorial  Institute.  Inc  .  Hudson. 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,172,426  (L). 
(2)   $26,343,  all  in  grants. 

Readers  Digest  Foundation.  Pleasantville. 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,375,471  (L), 
(2)    $192,829.    (3)    $192,390. 

Surdna  Foundation.  Inc.  Yonkers.  as  of 
June  30.  1959:  (1)  $25,546,235  (L),  (2)  $3,417,- 
672.    (3)    $3,397,801. 

Tucker  (Marcla  Brady)  Foundation,  Inc., 
Mount  Klsco,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$1,393,150  (L).  (2)  $88,681.  (3)  •88,150. 

Weed  Foundation.  Inc.  Buffalo,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956:  (1)  $1,140,102  (L).  (2)  $21,- 
856,  all  in  grants. 

Western  New  York  Foundation  (formerly 
the  Wildroot  Foundation).  Buffalo,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2  million  (M),  (2) 
$69,985.   (3)   $69,167. 

NOKTH    CAROLINA 

Babcock  (Mary  Reynolds)  Foundation 
Inc  .  Wlnston-Salem.  as  of  August  31.  1957: 
(1)  $17,368,644  (M),  (2)  $711,633,  (3) 
$680,773.      ' 

Burlington  Industries  Foundation.  Greens- 
boro, as  of  September  30.  1959 :  ( 1 )  $6,200,000 
(M),    (2)    $636,300,    (3)    $622,600. 

Cannon  Foundation.  Inc..  Concord,  as  of 
September  30.  1957:  (1)  $16,638,056  (L).  (2) 
$677,150,   (3)    $571,778. 

Morehead  (The  John  Motley)  Foundation. 
Charlotte,  as  of  June  30.  1959;  (1)  $7,159,089 
(M),    (2)    $239,348,   (3)    $174,590. 

Reynolds  (Kate  B.)  Charitable  Trust, 
Winston-Salem,  as  of  January  1,  1956;  (1) 
$5,128,998    (L).    (2)    $200,137,   (3)    $183,162. 

Reynolds  (Z.  Smith)  Foundation.  Inc.. 
Winston-Salem,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$50,000,000    (M),    (2)    $972,050.    (3)    $967,700. 

Wlnston-Salem  Foundation.  Winston- 
Salem,  as  of  August  31,  1959;  (1)  $11,660,731 
(M).  (2)   $537,910,   (3)   $505,714. 
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Akron  Community  Trusts,  Akron,  as  of 
October  31,  1959:  (1)  $1,114,000  (L).  (2) 
$26,266.  (3)  $21,187. 


Alms  (Eleanora  C.  U.)  Trust.  Cincinnati, 
as  of  December  31,  1955;  (1)  $1,147,734  (L), 
(2)    $19,699,    (3)    $15,063. 

American  Foundation,  Cleveland,  as  of  6 
months  ended  June  30,  1959:  (1)  $3,132,465 
(M),    (2)    $56,350,    (3)    $49,328 

Armco  Foundation,  Middletown,  as  of 
September  30,  1958:  (1)  (January  1,  1959), 
$5,053,024  (M),  (2)   $286,721,  all  in  grants. 

Ashtabula  Foundation.  Ashtabula,  as  of 
December  31.  1956:  (1)  $1,127,870  (L),  (2) 
$486,549,    (3)    $36,370, 

Austin  Co.  Foundation,  Cleveland,  as  of 
December  31.  1956:  (li  $1,055,633  (L),  (2) 
$67,562.   (3)   $57,555. 

Beaumont  (The  Louis  D.)  Foundation  Inc., 
Cleveland,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1) 
$18,486,686  (L),  (2i  $1,266,467,  (3)  $1,216,752. 

Bentz  Foundation,  Columbus,  as  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1958:  (1)  $2,195,674  (L),  (2)  $121,000, 
all  in  grants, 

Bingham  (The  William)  Foundation. 
Cleveland,  as  of  April  30,  1967:  ( 1 )  $1,456,779 
(L).   (2)    $80,005,   (3)   $80,000, 

Champion  Paper  Foundation,  Hamilton,  as 
of  March  31,  1959:  (1)  $3,697,003  (L),  (2) 
$152,358.    (3)    $144,223. 

Charities  Foundation,  Toledo,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $4,241,015  (M).  (2) 
$455,503.  (3)  $452,200. 

Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Foundation. 
Cincinnati,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$1,034,429  (L).  (2)   $131,014.   (3)    $124,300. 

Cleveland  Foundation.  Cleveland,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $36,009,930  (M).  (2i 
$1,104,724.   (3)    $1,018,422. 

Columbus  Foundation.  Columbus,  as  of 
December  31.  1959:  (1)  $1,468,595  (L).  (2) 
$205,547.  all  in  grants. 

Emery  (The  Thomas  J  )  Memorial.  Cin- 
cinnati, as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $7,190.- 
262   (L».    (2)   $432,269.   (3)    $95,615. 

Firestone  Foundation,  Akron,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958:  (1)  $5,845,139  (L).  (2)  $370,344, 
(3  I    $362,766. 

Firestone  Trust  Fund.  Cleveland,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $6,069,783  (L),  (2) 
$339,118.   (3)   $330,750. 

Goodrich  (The  B  F.)  Fund.  Inc  ,  Akron, 
as  of  I>ecember  31.  1956:  (1)  $4,752,953  (L). 
(2)  $444,651.  (3)  $439,067. 

Hankins  Foundation.  Shaker  Heights,  as 
of    December   31.    1958:    (1)    $1,195,483    (L). 

(2)  — ,  (3)  $44,462. 

Hanna  (Leonard  C).  Jr.  Fund  (Formerly 
Hanna  Fund),  Cleveland,  as  of  August  31. 
1959:  (1)  $10,784,523  (L).  (2)  $22,739,124.  (3) 
$22,625,843. 

Hayes  (The  Rutherford  B  Hayes  and  Lucy 
Webb)  Foundation.  Fremont,  as  of  October 
4.  1959:    (1)    $2,000,000  (M),   (2|    $48,000. 

Hoover  Co.  Charitable  Trust.  North  Can- 
ton, as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,048,338 
(L).  (2)  $64,274.  (3)   $60,025. 

Humphrey  (George  M  and  Pamela  S.) 
Fund.   Cleveland,   as  of   December   31.   1958: 

(1)  $1,008,087    (L),    (2)    $28,874,    (3)    $28,873. 
Kroger  Company  Charitable  Trust.  Cincin- 
nati, as  of  December  31,  1956:   (1)  $1,195,637 
(L).  (2)  $293,258,  all  In  grants. 

Kulas  Foundation,  Cleveland,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958:  (1)   $4,634,779  (L),  (2)   $278,696. 

(3)  $237,375. 

Kuntz  Foundation.  Dayton,  as  of  December 
31.  1956:  (1)  $1,180,285  (L).  (2)  $51,951.  (3) 
$51,945. 

Llbbey-Owens-Ford  Philanthropic  Founda- 
tion, Toledo,  as  of  10  months  ended  October 
31.  1959:  (1)  $1,150,883  (L).  (2)  $238,725.  all 
In  grants. 

Lubrlzol  Foundation.  Wlckllffe.  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $1,140,000  (L),  (2) 
$114,000  all  in  grants. 

NCR.  Foundation.  Dayton,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1956:  (1)  $1,488,280  (L).  (2)  $123,144. 
(3)   $120,000. 

National  Machinery  Foundation.  Inc.. 
Tiffin,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $1,976.- 
744    (L).   (2)    $94,742.    (3)    $78,605. 

Ohio  Oil  Co.  Foundation.  Inc..  Findlay.  as 
of   December   31.    1958:    (1)    $1,324,948    (M), 

(2)  $295,891,  all  in  grants. 
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Polk  Foundation,  (formerly  the  Sheffield 
Foundation).  Dayton,  aa  of  December  31, 
1956:  (1)  »1,037,877  (L),  (2)  $37,490.  (3) 
»36.535. 

Prentisa  (The  Elisabeth  Severance) 
Foundation.  Cleveland,  as  of  December  31, 
1958:    (1)    »14.6OO,000   (M).   (3)    $528,816. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Fund,  Cincinnati,  as 
of  June  30.  195«:  (1)  $8,305,836  (L).  (2) 
$923,630.  (3)   $817,897. 

Republic  Steel  Corp.  Educational  and 
Charitable  Trust.  Cleveland,  as  of  December 
81,  1958:  (1)  $10,880,282  (L) .  (2)  $608,479, 
(3)    $607,558. 

Ritchie  (The  Charles  E.  and  M.ibel  M.) 
Memorial  Foundation,  Akron,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1956:  (1)  $1,275,083  (M).  (2)  $41,013. 
(3)    $34,500. 

Schmidlapp  (Charlotte  R. )  Fund.  Cin- 
cinnati, as  of  December  31,  1955:  (1)  $1,276.- 
634    iL),    (2)    $30,131.    (3)    29.845. 

Schmldlapp  (Jacob  G  )  Trust.  Cincinnati. 
as  of  December  31.  1955:  (1)  $1,606,057  (L), 
(2)    $81,451.   (3)    $71,920. 

Selnshelmer  (Walter)  Trust.  Cincinnati, 
as  of  year  beginning  J  nuary  1.  1956:  (1) 
$1,036,984    (Li,    i2i    $8,113.    (3)    $2,250. 

Stranahan  Foundation.  Toledo,  as  of  De- 
cemt>er  31,  1958:  il)  $4,988,635  (L),  (2) 
$137,658,   (3)   $129,800 

Tlmken  Foundation  of  Canton.  Canton, 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $8,113,127  (L), 
(2)     $1,101,868,     (3)     $1,095,500. 

Tlmken  Roller  Bearini?  Co.  Charitable 
Trust.  Canton,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$2,035,393    (L),    (2)    $299,940.    i3)    $297,450. 

Wade  (Ellen  Gaxreteont  Memorial  Fimd, 
Cleveland,  as  of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $2.- 
260  234     (L'.     (2»     $259,281.    i3)     $247,441. 

Wagnalls  Memorial.  Llthopolis.  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (ll  $3,518,313  (L).  (2)  $61  - 
976.  (3)   $32,664. 

Wean  (the  Raymond  John)  Foundation, 
Warren,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2,430  - 
307   (L),    (2)    $122,882.    (3)    $120,121. 

Wehrle  Foundation.  Newark,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $3,734,225  (L),  (2) 
$580,713.  (3)  $543,586 

White  (Thomas  H)  Charitable  Trust. 
Cleveland,  as  of  June  30.  1959:  (1)  $3.- 
481423    (Ml.    1 2)    $39,093.    (3»    $37,513. 

Wlllson  (the  Alfred  L  )  Charitable  Founda- 
tion. Columbus,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$3,546,444    (Mi.    (2)    $80,159.   (3)    $75,529. 

Youn(<stown  Foundation.  Younsrstown.  as 
of  December  31.  1957:  (1)  $1,600,000  (L)  (3) 
$92500 

OKLAHOMA 

Alexander  Memorial  FMnd.  Tulsa,  as  of 
October  31.  1957  (l)  $1,493,022  (L).  (2) 
$109,345,  f3)  $52,871. 

Broadhurst  Foundation.  TuLsa.  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956.  (1)  $2,233,637  (L),  (2) 
$30,930.  (3j  $38,171. 

Klrkpatrlck    Foundation.    Inc..    Oklahoma 
City,  as  of  April  30,  1957:   (1)   $1,145,563  (L) 
(3)     (1958)    $45,382.    (3)    $41,609. 

Mabee  (The  J.  E.  and  L.  E.)  Foundation. 
Inc..  Tulsa,  as  of  August  31,  1959:  di  $10- 
782.000   (L>.    (2)    $1,750,522.    (3)    $1,747,055. 

McMahon  Foundation.  Lawton.  as  of 
M.irch  31.  1959:  (It  $3,033,130  (L)  (2) 
$180,390.  (3)   $160,373. 

Noble  (The  Samuel  Roberts)    Foundation, 
Inc.    Ardmore.    as   of   October   31.    1957- 
$15,767,324  (L),  (2)   $818,482. 

Phillip*  (The  Frank*  Foundation,  Inc.. 
BartlesvlUe.  as  of  December  31.  1957:  (1) 
$7,604,196    (Li.    (2)    $197,744.   (3)    $179,590. 

Warren  (The  WiUlam  K.)  Foundation. 
Tulsa,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  Not  re- 
ported; accumulated  Income  $3,940  148  (2) 
$825,782.  (3)   $482,287. 

Young  (The  R  A  )  Foundation.  Oklahoma 
City,  as  of  November  30.  1957  (1)  $1000- 
788  (L).  (2)  $1,857.  (3)  $1,025. 

Brown  (The  E.  C  )  Trust,  Portland,  as  ot 
JuiM  30,   1959:    (1;    $1,045,037   (L)     (2)    $35- 

eae,  (S)  $a7,8i8.  \  r,  ^  i  9^^. 
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Collins  Foundation.  Portland,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1957:  (1)  $1,884,402  (L),  (2) 
$116,031.  (3)  $111,300. 

PTNNSTLVANIA 

Alcoa  Foundation,  Pittsburgh,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956:  (1)  $14,330,222  (L),  (2) 
$743,949,  (3)  $730,347. 

American  Foundation,  Inc..  Philadelphia, 
as  of  April  30,  1955;  (1)  $5,800,000  (L)  (2; 
$170,000. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  Philadel- 
phia, as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $10,892,960 
(L).  (2)  $613  813,  (3)  $251,950 

Annenberg  Fund,  Inc  .  Philadelphia,  as  of 
December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,416,895  (L)  (2) 
$93,917,  (3)  $92,499. 

Annenberg  (The  M.  L.)  Foundation.  Phila- 
delphia, as  ff  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,- 
666,038    (L),    (2)    $574,303.    (3)    $573,704. 

Beatty  (H.;len  D.  Groome)  Trust.  Phila- 
delphia, as  (f  December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1.- 
925.123    (M).    (2)    $71,462.    (3)    $59,000. 

Benedum  i  Claude  Worthlngton)  Founda- 
tion, Pittsburgh,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$12,984,108  (M),  (2)  $401,129.   (3)   $393,460. 

Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts.  City  of 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  as  of  December 
31.1958:  (1)  J76.690.760  (L)  (excluding  value 
of  real  estate  i .  (2)  $4,271,989.  (3)   $3,901,064. 

Bok  (The  Mary  Louise  Curtis)  Foundation. 
Philadelphia,  as  of  May  31.  1959:  (1)  $14,- 
082.814    (L),    1 2)    $404,695.    (3)    $366,100. 

Buhl  Foundation.   Pittsburgh    as   of  Jime 
30.    1959:    (1)    $16,866,512    (M)      (2)    $569  871 
(3)  $368,397. 

Calrncrest  Foundation,  Bryn  Athyn  as  of 
April  30,  195.J:  (1)  $2,067,386  (L),  (2)  $85- 
200.  (3)  $84,8.i5. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission.  Pitts- 
burgh, as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $10- 
137.320    (M).    (2)    $328,896,   (3)   $200,271. 

Cassett  (Louis  N.)  Foundation.  Philadel- 
phia, as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1574- 
268   (M).    (2)    $62,966.   (3)    $62,452. 

Coxe  (The  Sophia  G  )  Charitable  Trmt 
Fund.  Philadelphia,  as  of  December  31    1958 

(1)  $1,010,517  (L).  (2)  $52.3C6,  (3)  $22,052 
(and  $17,158  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  home) . 

Davis  (The  Arthur  Vlning)  FoundaUon. 
Pittsburgh.  i\a  of  December  31  1957-  (i> 
$3,627,440    (L).    (2)    $184,333.    (3)    $176,000. 

Dolflnger-McMahon  Foundation.  Philadel- 
phia, as  of  December  31.  1958;  (1)  $3  500- 
000  (M).  (2)  — .  (3)  $141,010. 

Donner  Fo  andatlon.  Inc..  Philadelphia  as 
of  December  31,   1958:    (1)    $40,972  121    (M) 

(2)  $1,453,321),  (3)  $1,350,729 

Elkln  (Th€  Lewis)  Fund.  Philadelphia  as 
of  December  31.  1958:  (D  $2,788,489  (M) 
(Oct.  15,  195ii).  (2)   $109,057,  (3)   $103,272. 

Falk  (The  Maurice  and  Laura)  Founda- 
tion.  Pittsburgh,  as   of  December  31     1958 

(1)  $17,083,4)4  (M),  (2)   $558,133,  (3)   $487- 
135. 

Fels  (Samiel  S  )  Fund,  Philadelphia  as 
of  December  31,   1958:    (1)    $19,191,358    (Mi 

(2)  $1,356,307.  (3)  $1,202,459. 

Plnley  (J.  B.)  Trust.  Pittsburgh,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1957:  (1)  $1,050,000  (M)  (2) 
$27,150,   (3)   S16.000.  ^    ^    ' 

Food  Fair  Stores  Foundation.  Philadel- 
phia, as  of  April  30.  1958:  (1)  $1.837  177 
(L) .  (2)  $177,160.  all  in  grants. 

Frlck  (ChUds)  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $2,385,647  (L)  (2) 
$153,546.   (3)    $96,040. 

Gibson  (Addison  H)  Foundation,  Pitts- 
burgh, as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1 )  $3  299  - 
696   (L),    (2)    $166,038.   (3)    $133,954. 

Glencairn  Foundation,  Bryn  Athyn  as  of 
December  31  1958:  (l)  $4,946,332  (L)  (2) 
$177,905.  (3)  $175,935.  ^    ' 

Greenfield  (The  Albert  M.)  Foundation 
Philadelphia,  as  of  August  31.  1959:  (li  $2  -' 
236.000  (L).    2)  $117,258,  all  In  granU. 

Heinz  (Howard)  Endowment,  Pittsburgh 
as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $20,792  191  (M) 
(2)  $853,130.  (3)  $618,904. 


Hershey  (The  M  S  )  Foundation,  Hershey, 
as  of  April  30,  1959:  (1)  $1,329,959  (L),  (2)' 
$277,225,  (3)  $276,225. 

Hillman   Foundation,   Inc.,  Pittsburgh,   as 
of    December    31,    1956:     (1)    $2,016,357    (L) 
(2)  $136,334,  (3)  $135,000. 

Hunt  Foundation,  Pittsburgh,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $2,374,835  (L).  (2)  $49- 
403,  (3)  $43,300. 

Janssen  (Henry)  Foundation.  Inc.,  Read- 
ing, as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $2,407  028 
(L),  (2)  $73,857,  (3)  $64,800. 

Koppers  Foundation.  Pittsburgh,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956:  (1)  $1,100,221  (L),  (2)  $204- 
497,  (3)  $200,878. 

Laurel  Foundation,  Pittsburgh,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $1,618,569  (M),  (2) 
$28,580.  (3)  $22,450. 

Mack  (J.  8  )  Foundation.  McKeesport,  as 
of   December    31,    1958:    (1)    $2,098,242    (L) 

(2)  $38,084,   (3)    $23,629. 

McShain  (John)  Charities.  Inc..  Philadel- 
phia, as  of  March  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,472  759 
(L),  (2)  $94,761,  (3)  $92,290. 

Mellon  (The  A.  W)  Educational  and 
Charitable  Trust,  Pittsburgh,  as  of  December 
31.   1958:    (1)   $43,571,273  (M),  (2)    $4,200  780 

(3)  $3,963,448. 

Mellon  (Richard  King)  Foundation.  Pitts- 
burgh, as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $58  867- 
326   (M).   (2)    $2987,497,   (3)    $2,903,300. 

Moore  (The  Hugh)  Fund.  Easton.  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,073,959  (M)  (2) 
$77,702 

Murphy  (O.  C)  Compmny  Fcnmdatlon, 
McKeesport,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1) 
$1  029,708  (L).  (2)   $63,250  811  In  grants. 

Pew  Memorial  Trust  (formerly  The  Pew 
Memorial  Foundation),  Philadelphia,  as  of 
June  3.  1957:  (1)  $3,582,058  (L),  (2)  $725- 
600.  (3)  $700,500 

Philadelphia  Foundation.  Philadelphia,  as 
of  March  81,  1959:  (1)  $5,334,823  (M)  "(2) 
$204,381,    (3)    $200,067. 

PltcaJrn-Crabbe  Foundation.  Pittsburgh 
as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,996  080  (M) 
(2)    $98,680,  (3)  $90,362. 

Pltcalrn  (Theodore)  Foundation.  Bryn 
Athyn.  as  of  April  30,  1958:  (1)  $1,405  102 
(L).  (2)  $87,949,  (3)   $67,600 

PltUburgh  Foundation,  Pittsburgh  as  of 
December  31,  1958:  (1)  $6,869,860  iM)  (2) 
$456,708.    (3)    $434,642. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Foundation.  Pitts- 
burgh, as  of  December  31.  1968:  (1)  $13  135  . 
312  (M).   (2)   $619,377.  all  grants. 

Presser  Foundation.  Philadelphia  as  of 
June  30.  1959:  (D  $7.987J43  (L),  (2)  $277- 
212,    (3)    $102,816.  V     ;     I    ;    •^      . 

Rittenhouse  Foundation.  Philadelphia    as 
of    December    31,    1958:     (1)    $1,282,240    (L) 
(2)    $111,608,    (8)    $43,564 

Robinson  Foundation.  Pittsburgh  aa  of 
December  31.  1967:  (1)  $1,326,115  (M)  (2) 
$42,164.  (3)   $42,150. 

Rockwell  Charitable  Trust.  Pittsburgh  m 
of  December  31.  1956:  (1)  $1,745,199  (L)  '(2) 
$139,722,  (3)  $58,722.  v     '•  »    / 

Scalfe  (Sarah  Mellon)  Foundation.  Pitts- 
burgh, as  of  December  31.  1968:  (1)  $23  252  - 
472  ^U}.  {2,  $2,835,232,  (3)  $2,792,646. 

SchoUer  Foundation.  Philadelphia  as  of 
December  31.  1958.  (1)  $1,773,551  (Li,  (2) 
$51,383,  (3)  $49,883. 

Scranton  Area  Foxindatlon.  Scranton  as  of 
December  31,  1956:  (l>  $1,293,478  (L)  (2) 
$63,969.  (3)  $60,550.  ^     '■    \    ) 

Seybert  (Adam  and  Maria  Sarah)  Instltu- 
Uon.  Philadelphia,  as  of  December  31.  1966- 
(1)  $1374.611  (Li.  (2)  $110,948.  (3)  $105,234. 

Smith  Kline  and  French  Foundation,  Phil- 
adelphia, as  of  December  31,  1958-  (l) 
$1,210,630    (L).     (2)     $706,117,    (3)     $708,110, 

Thomson  (the  John  Edgar)  Foundation, 
Philadelphia,  as  of  December  31.  1958-  (1) 
$1,783,850    (L),    (2)    $82,306.    (3)    $48,823. 

Trexler  Foundation.  Allentown.  as  of 
March  31.  1959:  (1)  $19,451,869  (M).  (2) 
$527,065.  (3)  $439,737. 
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Ware  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956:  (1)  $1,374,823  (L),  (2) 
$48,289,  (3)  $48,250. 

Waterman  (Phoebe)  Foundation,  Inc.. 
Philadelphia,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$10,177,173   (L),   (2)   $182,106,   (3)    $164,900. 

Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation, 
Pittsburgh,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1) 
$4,565,977    (L),    (2)     $869,426,     (3)     $869,101, 

Westinghouse  Electric  Fund,  Pittsburgh,  as 
of  December  31,  1956,  (1)  $1,251,929  (L) ,  (2) 
$772,042,  (3)  $768,960. 

Wurts  (Henrietta  Tower  1  Memorial,  Phil- 
adelphia, as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1) 
$1,000,000  (M),  (2)   $42,019,  (3)  $38,457. 

Wyomisslng  Foundation,  Inc.,  Reading,  as 
of  December  31.  195'?.  (1)  $6,152,594  (M).  (2) 
$140,497.  (3)  $136,630. 

BHODE    ISLAND 

Harris  (The  Edward  Harris  and  Abby  Met- 
calf )  Foundation,  Providence,  as  of  November 
19,  1956:  (1)  $1,393,689  (M),  (2)  $45,568.  (3) 
$33,025. 

Harris  (E^mma  O.)  Foundation  Fund,  Prov- 
idence, as  of  January  1,  1957:  (1)  $1,405,745 
(L).    (2)    $42,672,    (3)    $30,350 

Howard  (The  George  A.  and  Eliza  Gardner) 
Foundation.  Providence,  as  of  December  31. 
1959:  (1)  $1,170,000  (M).  (2)  $18,300.  all  In 
grants. 

Rhode  Island  Foundation.  Providence,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $2,809,824  (L).  (2) 
$118,344,  (3)  $104,261. 

SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

Arkwrlght  Foundation.  Spartanburg,  as  of 
December  31.  1956:  (1)  $1,518,298  (L).  (2) 
$47,567.  (3)  $44,899 

Daniel  Foundation.  Greenville,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1957:  (1)  $1. 128.006  (L).  (2)  $85,- 
134.  (3)  $74,775. 

Gregg-Granlleville  Foundation.  Inc  .  Gran- 
iteviUe,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $1,289,- 
267   (L).   (2)    $36,123.    (3)    $13,291. 

Self  Foundation,  Greenwood,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957:  (1)  $6,531,114  (L).  (2)  $399,019, 
(3)  $291,140. 

Spartanburg  County  Foundation.  Spartan- 
burg, as  of  December  31,  1959:  (1)  $1,502,745 
(L).  (2)  none.  (2)  $.')4.819. 

Springs  Foundation.  Inc  .  Lancaster,  as  of 
December  31.  1957:  (1)  $4,102,780  (L).  (2) 
$221,168,    (3)     $205,225. 


None. 


SOin-M    DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


Benwood  Foundation.  Inc  .  Chattanooga,  as 
of  December  31,  1957:  (1)  $9,839,296  (L),  (2) 
$1,258,449.    (3)    $1,244,036 

Evans  FoundaUon,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  as 
of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $1,222,829  (M),  (2) 
$8,204,  (3)  $6,000. 

Gooch  (The  C.  M.)  Foundation.  Memphis. 
as  of  June  30.  1957:  (1)  $1,224,854  (L).  (2) 
$90,791,  (3)  $78,075. 

Jarman  Foundation.  Nashville,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1956:  (1)  $1,184,333  (L)  (2) 
$116,016  all  in  grants. 

Southern  Baptist  Foundation,  Nashville. 
as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $4,277,196  (M). 
(2)    $175,767.    (3)    $45,103. 

TEXAS 

Abercromble  (The  J.  S.)  Foundation, 
Houston,  as  of  December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1.- 
933.834  (L).  (2)   $43,365,  (3)   $18,000. 

Amarlllo  Area  Foundation,  Inc.,  Amarlllo. 
as  of  December  31,  1959:  (1)  $1,147,337  (L) 
(2)   $14,727.  (3)  $12,763. 

Anderson  (MD  )  Foundation.  Houston,  as 
of  December  31,   1958:    (1)    $37  443,237   (M). 

(2)  $1,893,976,   (3)    $1,658,730. 

Branlff  Foundation,  Delias,  as  of  December 
31,    1957:     (1)    $3,fl5,661    (L),    (2)    $262,695. 

(3)  $251,700. 

Brown  Foundation.  Inc  .  Houston,  as  of 
June  30,  1957:  (1)  $1,181,301  (L) ,  (2)  $127.- 
363,  (3)  $127,350. 


Brown  (T.  J.)  and  C.  A.  Lupton  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  Fort  Worth,  as  of  December  31, 
1957:  (1)  $2,011,466  (L),  (2)  $138,235.  (3l 
$122,550. 

Buchanan  (The  William)  Foundation,  Inc.. 
Texarkana,  as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $1,- 
692,184   (L).   (2)    $1,033,204.    (3)    $1,007,823. 

Caldwell  (D.  K.)  Foundation,  T^ler.  as  of 
June  30,  1958:  (1)  $2,186,312  (L),  (2) 
$29,033.  (3)  $21,056. 

Carter  (Amon  G  1  Foundation.  Fort  Worth. 
as  of  December  31,  1958:   (1)  $16,041,066  (L). 

(2)  $1,532,422,  (3)   $1,101,993. 

Clark  Foundation.  Dallas,  as  of  December 
31.  1958:  (1)  $1,564,926  (L),  (2)  none.  (3) 
$50,380. 

Clayton  Foundation  for  Research.  Hous- 
ton, as  of  January  1.  1958:  (1)  $9,084,668 
(L).  (2)  $270,783.  (3)  $208,610. 

Clayton  Fund,  Houston,  as  of  December 
31.  1957:  (1)  $1,324,047  (L).  (2)  $35,275  all 
in  grants. 

Cooper  Foundation,  (Also  known  as  The 
Madison  Alexander  Cooper  and  Martha 
Roane  Cooper  Foundation),  Waco,  as  of 
March  31,  1959:  (1)  $3,148,426  (L),  (2) 
$167,096,   (3)   $112,550. 

CuUen  Foundation,  Houston,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1956:  (1)  $1,373,089  (L),  (2)  $388,- 
718,    (3)    $154,052. 

Dallas  Foundation,  Dallas,  as  of  December 
31.  1958:  (1)  $1,500,000  (L).  (2)  none,  (3) 
$25,500. 

Davis  (Hale)  Foundation.  Dallas,  as  of 
year  beginning  August  1,  1958;  (1)  $1,405,- 
975  (L),  (2)  $170,033  all  in  grants. 

DeGolyer  Foundation,  Dallas,  as  of  No- 
vember 30,  1958:  (1)  $1,465,846  (31  August 
1959)    (Ml,  (2)  $2,050,  (3)  $1,000. 

Dougherty  (The  James  R.)  Jr  Foundation. 
Beevllle,  as  of  November  30,  1957:  (1)  $1,- 
217,510  (L).  (2)   $142,328. 

Parish  Fund.  Houston,  as  of  June,  30. 
1957:  (1)  $1,934,302  (L).  (2)  $111,052.  (3) 
$111,000, 

Favrot  Fund,  Houston,  as  of  May  31,  1957; 
(1)    $1,273,112   (L).   (2 1    $38,223.   (3)    $35,350. 

Fleming  Foundation.  Fort  Worth,  as  of 
November  30,  1956:  (1)  $3,663,285  (L),  (2) 
$311,699.    (3)    $282,174. 

Fohs  Foundation.  Houston,  as  of  Df-cember 
31,  1957:  (1)  $1,500,000  (M).  (2)  $80,792.  (3) 
$73,454. 

Fondren  Foundation.  Houston,  as  cf  Octo- 
ber 31.  1957:   (1)   $2,981,378  (L).  (2)  $543,466. 

(3)  $543,000. 

Hoblltzelle  Foundation.  Dallas,  as  of  April 
30,  1959:  (1)  $8,088,199  (Ll,  (2)  $320,408, 
(3)    $267,159. 

Hogg  Foundation  for  Mental  Heal'.h  (for- 
merly the  Hogg  Foundation  for  Mental 
Hygiene).  Austin,  as  of  August  31,  IJ'59:  (1) 
$6,500,000   (L),   (2)    $326,000,   (3)    $274,864 

Houston  Endowment,  Inc.,  Houston,  as  of 
December  31.  1958:  (1)  $35,108,823  (L).  (2) 
$3,287,336,    (3)    $2,342,328. 

Kempner  (Harris  and  Eliza)  Furd.  Gal- 
veston, as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $1,525,- 
411    (L).    (2)    $98,229,    (3)    $92,018. 

LeTourneau  Foundation,  Longvlew,  as  of 
May  31,  1958:  (1)  $3,951,135  (L),  (2)  $371,- 
857.  (3)   $356,000. 

Lullng  Foundation.  Lullng.  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958;  (1)  $1,057,121  (L).  (2)  $16,496, 
(3)   none. 

McAshan  Educational  and  Cliaritable 
Trust.  Houston,  as  of  December  31,  1957: 
(1)    $1,602,117.   (2)    $178,622    (all   In  grants). 

McManls  Mission  Fund.  Houston,  as  of 
December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,204,384  (L),  (2) 
$140,073,    (3)    $133,178. 

McMillan  (Bruce)  Junior  Foundation. 
Overton,  as  of  June  30,  1957:  (1)  $1,989,- 
153  (L).  (2)   $125,044,  (3)   $30,516. 

Navarro  Community  Foundation,  Corsl- 
cana,  as  of  E>ecember  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,403,- 
922   (L),  (2)   $43,903,  (3)   $27,203. 

Oldham  Little  Chtu-ch  Foundation,  Hous- 
ton, as  of  September  30,  1958:  (1)  $3,114,- 
696    (L),    (2)    $156,788,    (3)    $118,158. 


Peyton  (The  Mary  L.)  Foundation.  El 
Paso,  as  of  December  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,710.- 
336   (L),   (2)    $32,142,   (3)    $23,938. 

Piper  (Minnie  Stevens)  Foundation,  San 
Antonio,  as  of  December  31.  1958:  (1)  $4.- 
586,746  (M).  |2)  $135,193.  (3)  $48,753 
(grants).  $73,053    (student  loans). 

Rockwell  Fund.  Inc..  Jlrtiston.  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $2,878,149  (L).  (2) 
$131,318,   (3)   $130,823. 

Scanlan  Foundation,  Houston,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1956:  (1)  $2,005,517  (L),  (2) 
$177,889,   (3)   $106,819. 

Schlumberger  Foundation,  Houston,  as  of 
March  31,  1959:  (1)  $3,929,507  (M).  (2) 
$172,233,  (3)   $72,650. 

Southwestern  Medical  Foundation.  Inc., 
Dallas,  as  of  December  31.  1959:  (1)  $3,357.- 
710    (M),    (2)    $229,081.    (3)    $181,262. 

Strake  Foundation.  (Formerly  Strake 
Charities  Foundation).  Houston,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1958:  (1)  $1,537,916  (L).  (2) 
$71,000.   (3)    $67,728. 

Texas  Educational  Association,  Fort 
Worth,  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $2- 
749.494     (L).     (2)     $170,900,     (3)     $146,968 

Welch  (The  Robert  A.)  Foundation, 
Houston,  as  of  August  31,  1959:  (1)  $50,- 
698,451    (M),    (2)    $968,946.    (3)    $628,853. 

West  Foundation,  Houston,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1956:  (1)  $2,240,827  (L).  (2)  $170.- 
686.  (3)   $157,600. 

UTAH 

None. 

VERMONT 

None. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

None. 

VIRGINIA 

Camp  Foundation.  Franklin,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957;  (1)  $1,843,527  (L).  (2) 
$60,326.  (3)  $56,050 

Keesee  (Charles  Bi  Educational  Fund. 
Inc..  Martinsville,  as  of  December  31.   1958: 

(1)  $2,378,466    (L).    (2)    $96,454    (1957),    (3) 
$82,150. 

Norfolk  Foundation.  Norfolk,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1958:  (1)  $1,272,769  (L).  (2)  $44.- 
231,  (3)  $44,119. 

Public  Welfare  Foundation,  Inc..  Washing- 
ton, as  of  October  31,  1958:  (1)  $5,163,635 
(L),    (2)    $372,523.    (3)    $287,023. 

WASHINGTON 

Boeing  Airplane  Co.  Charitable  7>ust,  Se- 
attle, as  of  Etecember  31,  1957:  (1)  $1,067,- 
718  (L),  (2)    $458,354.  (3)  $455,844. 

Comstock  Foundation,  Spokane,  as  of  De- 
cember31,  1957:  (1)  $2,595,108  (L),  (2)  $43,- 
285,  (3)  $23,682. 

Medina  Foundation.  Seattle,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1957:  (1)  $1,195,170  (L),  (2)  $109,261. 
(3)  $104,225. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co.  Foundation  (formerly 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Foundation).  Tacoma. 
as  of  November  30.  1958:    (1)    $2,432,358  (L). 

(2)  $186,304.  (3)  $118,168. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

None. 

WISCONSIN 

Allen-Bradley  Foundation.  Inc.  (formerly 
Lynde-Bradley  Foundation.  Inc.),  Milwaukee, 
as  of  July  31,  1959:  (1)  $3,358,551  (L),  (2) 
$344,869.   (3)    $338,032. 

Allis  Chalmers  Foundation,  Inc.,  West 
Allls.  as  of  December  31,  1958:  (1)  $2,860,991 
(L).  (2)   $531,233,  (3 1   $530,929. 

Belolt  Foundation,  Inc  ,  Beloit,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957:  (1)  $1,417,014  (M),  (2) 
$70,748,    (3)    $60,967. 

Cudahy  (Patrick  and  Anna  M.)  Fund.  Mil- 
waukee, as  of  December  31,  1956:  (1)  $2.- 
940.934  (L),  (2)    $30,803.   (3)   $30,706. 

de  Ranee'  Inc  .  Milwaukee,  as  of  December 
31.    1956:     (1)    $6,230,815    (L).    (2)     $246,110, 

(3)  $246  000. 

Janesville  Foundation.  Inc..  Janesville,  as 
of  February  28,  1959:  (1)  $1,306,627  (Ml, 
(2)    $43,295"    (3)    $36,000. 
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Johnaon  Foundation.  Racine,  aa  of  June 
30.  1959:  (1)  $1,230,951  (L),  (2)  »681  726 
(3)    $490,075.  ^     '      \    )    »ooi,/^o, 

Kohler  Foundation.  Inc..  Kohler  as  of 
December  31,  1956:  (1)  $1,118,916  (L)  (2) 
$180,809.    (3)    $186,520.  ^    '■    \    I 

Milwaukee  Foundation.  Milwaukee  aa  of 
December  31,  1956:  yl)  $1,115,111  (M),  (2i 
«30.148.    1 3)    $26,090. 

Nekoosa-Edwards    Foundation.    Inc      (for- 
merly Nepco  Foundation),  Port  Edwards    as 
of    December    31.    1958:     (1)    $1,732,393    (L) 
{2,    $79,889.    (3)    $60,055. 

Oshkosh  Foundation,  Oshkosh  as  of 
March  1,  1959:  d)  $1,180,311  (M),  (2, 
nothing.   (3)    $19,609. 

Rennebohm  (The  Oscar)  Foundation. 
Inc..  Madison,  as  of  December  31  1956-  (1) 
$1,787,153    (L).    (2)    $32,762,    (3)    $12,525 

Rutledge      (Edward)      Charity,     Chippewa 
Falls,  as  of  May  31,  1957:   (1)  $1,135,406  (L) 
<2)    $60,374.   (3)    $33,510. 

Schlltz    Foundation.    Inc  ,    Milwaukee     as 
of    December   31,    1956:     (1)    $2,277  429    (L' 
(2)    $190,199.    (3)    $175,908. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


I  wish,  therefore  to  review  the  agree- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954 
and  especially  the  long  record  of  Com- 
munist truce  violations. 


May  8 
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WYOMING 

Whitney  Benefits.  Sheridan,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1956:  (1)  $2,083,371  (M).  (2)  $25  033 
(3)    $15,000.  V        ^     .        . 


THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE,  1954 
AND  1961 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous 
oi-der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  ( Mr.  Feighan  ]  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12.  1961  we  will  again  confer  with  the 
Communist  bloc  on  a  cease-fire  in  Laos, 
It  would  be  well  to  review  the  previou.s 
Geneva  conference  and  .see  what  lessons 
history  has  taught  us. 

On  April  26.  1954.  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference met  to  discu.ss  the  possibility  of 
restoring  peace  in  Indochina. 

During  July  1954,  agreements  of  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  Indochina  were 
issued  by  the  Conference. 

By  mid-August  1954  protestations  of 
Violations  of  these  agreements  by  the 
Communists  began  to  pour  into  the  In- 
tei-national  Central   Commission. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
IS  going  to  deal  with  the  same  vicious 
cunning  enemy.  I  believe  he  has  the 
courage  and  intelligence  to  confront 
them  with  the  facts  of  their  past  ac- 
tions and  face  up  to  their  usual  tactics 
and  methods  employed  in  past  confer- 
ences. 

In  addition  the  Piesident  will  be  faced 
With  the  same  advisers  and  policymakers 
in  the  Department  of  State,  who  led  us 
into  this  pre.sent  situation.  He  should 
be  careful  of  such  advice  which  when 
followed  ends  up  in  Communist  ad- 
vances. Examples  of  this  thinking  are 
I  quote  -we  must  enter  the  conference 
in  a  spirit  of  negotiation  and  not  appear 
intransigent  and  we  should  not  make 
strident  statements  such  as  the  U  S  S  R 
CommunLst  China  and  the  Vietminh  are 
coconspirators"  unquote.  Above  all  he 
should  not  fall  into  the  trap,  "that  we 
must  consider  the  sensitivities  of  our 
Allies  at  all  costs."' 

I  am  sure  the  President  will  not  let 
the  same  people  lead  us  into  the  same 
situation  with  the  same  end  results- 
more  Communist  doubletalk  broken 
agreements  and  the  loss  of  another 
coimtry  to  the  Communists. 


VIETMINH   VIOLATIONS    OF  THE    AGREZMENT8    ON 
CESSATION    OF    HOSTILITIES INDOCHINA 

Reasons:  The  Vietminh  has  given  clear 
evidence  that  its  activities  are  a  part 
of  Communist  world  strategy  rather 
than  a  local  Vietnamese  movement.  The 
death  of  Stalin  gave  Vietminh  leaders 
a  perfect  opportunity  to  reassert  openly 
both  their  allegiance  to  international 
Communism  and  their  aim  of  establish- 
ing an  integrated  Communist  regime 
based  on  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Peiping  regime. 

In  an  article  in  "The  People's  Army  " 
March  1953,  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap 
Defense  Minister  of  the  Vietminh,  quoted 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh's  oath  "always 
to  be  strictly  bound  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  follow  exactly  the  doctrines 
of  Marx.  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin." 
This  was  only  one  of  many  statements 
made  by  top  party  officials.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  such  utterances,  and  the 
experiences  in  China  and  Korea  the 
Vietminh  can  be  expected  to  comply 
with  the  tenets  of  international  com- 
munism of  which  cease-fire  violations 
are  a  part. 

History:    In    Communist    doctrine   a 
truce   or   cease-fire    is   a   means   to   an 
end.  not  the  ultimate  objective.    There- 
fore, the  Communists  will  violate  a  cease- 
fire whenever  it  appears  advantageous 
to  do  so.    As  in  China  during  the  polit- 
ical negotiations  in  1946  the  cease-fire 
was— and  still  is— a  means  of  gaining 
a  respite.     The  respite  gives  the  Com- 
munists  an   opportunity   to   strengthen 
their  forces  or  increase  subversive  ac- 
tivity  while   their   opponent   abides   by 
the  "cease-fire  rules."  relaxes  his  guard 
and  loses  whatever  advantage  he  may 
have  possessed.    The  peiiod  of  tiuce  is 
accompanied  by  a  propaganda  barrage 
of      peace"    or    'coexistence."    while    a 
gradual  build-up  of  Communist  forces 
takes    place.     Subversive    cadres    infil- 
trate non-Communist  areas  and  set  up 
their  Communist  administrations  either 
overtly  or  covertly. 

The    overall    program    for    southeast 
Asia  was  formalized  in  Peiping  11  years 
ago— 1949.     At   that  time  and   in  that 
place    the   World   Federation   of   Trade 
Unions,     the    WPTU    which     organizes 
congresses,      meetings      and      training 
cour-ses  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 
meetings  of  Communists  and  sympathi- 
zers all  over  the  world.     At  the  meetings 
they  discuss  the  most  effective  methods 
of  local  application  of  the  directives  laid 
down  by  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
sponsored    what    was    termed    a    Trade 
Union  Conference   of  Asian   and  Aus- 
tralasian countries.     Actually,  it  was  a 
meeting  to  set  up  the  usual  program  of 
gueiTilla  warfare  and  terrorist  activity 
subvei-sive  "united  front"  arrangements' 
labor  strife  and  intensive  pro-Commu- 
nist and  antidemocratic  propaganda. 

To  maintain  a  facade  of  peaceful  in- 
tentions, the  Communists  depend  large- 
ly on  infiltration  and  subversion. 

In  South  Vietnam  all  conditions  for 
subversion  are  favorable;  in  addition  the 


population  is  faced  with  constant  terror 
nm  th  ^"^^""'"^  military  threat  from  the 

In  such  fertile  ground  the  Communists 
are  busy  at  one  of  their  favorite  tasks 
that  of  absorbing  and  disrupting  by  polit ' 
ico-subvci-sive  methods  the  functions  of 
a    government.     Contrary   to    the    pro 
visions  and  spirit  of  the  truce  agreenient 
they  have  been  establishing  Communist 
foi-ms   of  govei-nment   in   areas   under 
control  of  the  South  Vietnam  Govern 
ment.  and  thus  are  threatening  exist- 
ence of  that  government. 

FOLmcO-STTBVniSIVX      CADHES      AND      CUERHIlLa 
OPE«ATION3 

Although  much  publicity  has  been 
Riven  to  guerrilla  operations,  the  main 
threat  is  in  the  politico-subversive  cadres 
which  establish  the  underground  move- 
ments. In  Laos.  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam,  these  cadres  are  guided  and 
controlled  by  the  Lao  Dong  Labor  Par- 
ty—Communist Party— while  the  guer- 
rillas are  under  the  control  of  the 
Defense  Ministry.  Thus  the  guerrillas 
receive  orders  from  the  political  cadres 
whom  they  support.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  4.000  of  these  political  work- 
ers infiltrated  South  Vietnam  and  spread 
throughout  the  country. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  combined  poht- 
ico-guerrilla  operations  of  the  Viet  Minh 
have  three  primary  missions- 

First.  Establishment  of  Communist 
local  governmental  control  machinery 
in  areas  nominally  under  non-Commu- 
nist control.  This  technique  enables  the 
Communists  to  establish  "base  areas"  in 
support  of  military  operations  long  be- 
fore the  actual  consolidation  of  the 
Revolutionary"  government 

Second.  Support  of  military  opera- 
tions. 

Third.  Intelligence. 

The  steps  in  the  process  of  forming 
Communist  underground  governments 
aie: 

Politico-subversive  cadres,  organized 
with  great  care  and  detail,  with  armed 
(guerrilla)  support  are  .sent  into  the  area 
to  establish  provincial,  county  and  city 
governments.  Governmental  functions 
are  set  up.  On  paper  these  functions 
listed  below,  give  an  appearance  of 
benevolence  and  efficiency  but  in  prac- 
tice show  up  the  duplicity  and  sham  of 
the  Vietminh.  the  Illusory  nature  of  the 
benefits  they  promise,  ending  in  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  population  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state. 


PKOVlSrONAL    PEOI»LES   COMMlTTlE 
<UNDEII01I0UND> 

Section  and  duties: 

First.  Staff  member  guidance:  Selects 
and  recommends  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  provisional  people's  committee. 

Second.  Confidential;  Processes  im- 
portant documents;  inspects  districts. 

Third.  Finance:  Taxes,  records  gov- 
ernment property  and  issues  licenses. 

Fourth.  Labor:  Handles  pensions    In- 
surance planning;  settles  labor  disputes 
Improves  conditions,  conscripts  labor. 

Fifth.  Health:  Inspects  facilities;  dis- 
tributes relief  planning  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  sanitation. 

Sixth.  Purchasing:  Purchases  monop- 
oly goods  for  resale  to  public. 
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Maintains  roftd  aad  bwiMinr^ 
bUj-  planning 

FtfleenUk.  General     affairs 
laneous   affairs   not    coirrvd    in 
sectioDS. 

Onoe  the  above  functions  take 
awhlance  of  order,  the  Oa 
iKDediatelj  beeln  to  establish  training 
ttmne%  for  all  new  members,  tbey  found 
*Hwratton  sdwots"  to  indoctrinate  the 
population  orcanrxe  party  programs  and 
neirspapers  for  propaganda  purpoaes. 
While  -jnTtattgating"  the  problem  of 
land  distribution  the  Communists  actu- 
ally start  distribution,  a  fsTorite  Com- 
■itmist  tactic  in  order  to  secure  popular 
support.  The  peasant  who  yearns  to 
own  land  is  unaware  that  upion  the  com- 
pletion of  the  commuruzatk>n  process  he 
will  neither  own  the  land  nor  the  fruits 
of  his  own  woilc 

IXTrXNATIONAL      CCXT«OL      COMMISSIONS      *Jf» 


A  control  commission  can  only  be  ef- 
fective if  tx}th  sides  act  in  good  faith. 
In  Indochina,  through  its  many  viola- 
tions the  Vietminh  has  fiaunted  the  au- 
thority of  the  commissions.  It  has  sub- 
stantially increased  the  capabilities  of 
its  regular  army  in  North  Vietnam  and 
has  retained  a  significant  capkability  for 
political  and  paramilitary  operations  in 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
The  Vietminh  has : 

F^st.  Augmented  the  material 
strength  of  its  armed  forces  by  ship- 
ments of  militarj-  equipment  from  Com- 
munist China; 

Second.  Failed  to  evacuate  all  mili- 
tary r>ersonnel  from  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia: 

Third.  Consistently  sought  to  consoli- 
date administrative  and  political  au- 
thority in  areas  under  the  de  jure  au- 
thority of  the  Governments  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos ; 

Fourth.  Failed  to  permit  the  free 
movement  of  refugees;  and 

Fifth.  Failed  to  observe  the  cease-fire 
in  Laos. 

The  Commissions  are  working  under 
handicaps  which  are  directly  due  to  the 
provisions  of  the  accord.  This  was  true 
in  China  during  the  cease-fire  negotia- 
tions; it  was  true  in  Korea  and  now  in 
Indochina.  The  composition  of  the 
Commissions,  which  includes  Commu- 
nists, makes  unanimous  agreement  al- 
most impossible  on  certain  questions. 
In  China.    Korea,   and   Indochina,   the 
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for  strategic  reasons. 

zn.  maoit*  voa  cv.-vmmt->-I5t  n.x.Arr>.Mcs 

The  GOBBaniMs  a:m  is  a  umted  In- 
dochina, includtnc  Laos,  Cambodia. 
North  and  South  Vfcgtnam.  under  a  Com- 
oumist  twiiiMwril.  In  a  public  state- 
ment on  the  BiBth  anniT«sary  of  the 
Vietminh  independence.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
declared  that  "^ictorT  will  be  ours.." 
Throu^iout  the  speech  the  goal  of  unity. 
independence  and  democracy  was  re- 
I>eatedly  emphasised.  He  reiterated 
an ti- United  States  and  anticolonlal  sen- 
timents and  appealed  for  united  (HH>osi- 
t  :oa.  The  speech  indicates  the  Vietminh 
determir.aticn  to  pain  control  of  all  In- 
dochina. He  implied  that  this  control 
Will  be  achieved  by  political  action,  but 
that  the  Vietminh  intends  to  reproup 
their  army  and  hold  it  in  readiness  for 
an^-  eventuality. 

The  Vietminh  effort^:  will  continue  to 
take  the  following  shape  in  the  Uiree  as- 
sociated states: 

First.  Laos:  Expanded  Pathet  Lao 
Communist  forces  will  continue  to  con- 
solidate their  control  orer  northern  L-^os 
and  resume  attacks  en  the  Lao  na- 
tional army  units  when  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Tliese  will  be  designed  to  enlist 
p>opular  support  by  chalking  up  Pathet 
Lao  successes. 

Second.  Vietnam:  Tlie  Vietminh  will 
expand  underground  in  the  south  using 
their  politico-subversive  and  terror  tech- 
niques. They  will  be  aimod  at  h.nvmt: 
de  facto  control  pass  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
without  too  much  overt  disturbance.  If 
the  Communists  fail,  a  swift  military  at- 
tack may  be  attempted  On  December 
19.  1946,  Ho  Chi  Minh  openly  broke  the 
then  cease-fire  agreement  with  mas- 
sacres in  Hanoi.  Tourane.  and  Hue. 

Third  Cambodia:  The  Vietminh  foot- 
hold IS  the  weakest  in  this  area.  esi^>o- 
cially  since  the  strong  and  successful 
stand  by  the  Cambodians  at  GtMieva 
aeainst  a  Vietminh  regrouplnc  area  In- 
side the  state.  But  once  the  Communists 
control  all  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Cambodia 
may  be  powerless  to  resist. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

The  International  Control  Commission 
has  l)een  prevented  by  Communist  delay- 
ing tactics  and  by  collusion  between  the 
Polish  delegation  and  the  Vietminh 
from  investigating  and  fixing  responsi- 
bility for  major  Vietminh  violations 
of  the  Ot^neva  agreements.     Violations 
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Pirsu  Strenrthenizw  and  : 
cf  military  forces,  articles  l 
paragraphs  4,  12.  J<^ni  Conference 
I>ec^araUon— VMnam.  articles  4»c>. 
IS  2^  IS  and  paragraphs  S.  4.  12.  Joint 
OMifenHic^  Declaration — Lao$:  para- 
rraph  S.  4. 12.  Joint  Oonfoence  Declara- 
tion— Cambodia. 

Sec<»d.  EstabIL<.l;ment  of  politkKK 
subversive  cadres  or  underRixmnd  gor- 
emments.  articles  14v&\  I4^b^.  i^— 
Vietnam:  4ic>.  13^3)— Laos:  article  4— 
Cambodia. 

Third.  Creating  an  atmoaphere  of  fear 
and  terror  by  reprisals  and  impeding 
refugee  trarel.  articles  14vc\  14d  and 
paragraph  8 — Vietnam. 

l^>urth.  Failure  to  exchange  all  prts> 
oners  of  war  and  liberate  political  pris- 
oners, article  21. 

Arljcle  4.  Cunbodirt 
Withdrawal  of  the  fori 
and  foreign  milituy  p< 
territory  of  Camboitta. 

Official  estimates  at  the  time  of  Uie 
cease-fire  Ri:rrtnnr!it  held  th.'Jt  the  num* 
ber  of  VicLmmh  resul.ir  and  irregular 
forces  in  C:unlvxiia  tinaUni  8.000  1  he 
Vietminli  mfonmxl  tiio  international 
Control  Commission  Uiat  4  050  Vietminh 
regulars  weit  to  be  rvrtcuate\.i  faim  t^sm- 
bodia  by  October  19,  19.S4  Onl,v  slxnU 
2  700  rei:ulai-s  wore  wjthdnnvn  Hirse 
evacuees  carritxl  a  l^are  minimum  tif 
arin.-^ment  far  below  the  act\i;\l  stiTnsth 
of  Uie  units.  The  Vietminh  hare  in- 
tent uvnal'.y  left  Lvhind  substantial  c.-^dir'* 
and  anns  dt'i-Wts  for  subversive  punxv5<\s 
and  future  .■ximovl  dusMiii  •  ,  <- 

In  Battambang  Provmoo  the  Virlmlnh 
had  announced  an  Rnticipat4:'>d  450  evac- 
uees: only  ■J;"'0  mr>t('-;;il..'tHl 

Tlic  Khm(':-\  :.  tnv.:.!i  I  tccs  In  Cam- 
IxKlia  weri^  not  di.sarmrd  by  the  Viet- 
minh by  Au(:u."^t  22.  1954.  ns  spt^rinrd  In 
the  cease-tiro  aurecment. 

Articles  4ic^  and  13i2>.  Ij^o.s.  deal 
with  the  routes  for  wlthdrnwal  of  forcea 
of  the  Vietnamese  People's  Vohmtrrrs  In 
Lj^os  from  Lao  territory  which  arr  to  be 
fixed  on  the  si^t  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

Tlie  Vietminh  have  utilized  .secret 
withdrawal  routes  to  avoid  detection  of 
abductt^d  Lao  pcisonncl.  The  spe- 
cific charge  against  the  Vietminh.  laid 
before  tlie  plenary  session  of  the  InUr- 
national  Control  Commission  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  1954.  was  the  use  of  secret  routes 
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in  the  transport  of  troops  or  transport  of 
troops  on  stipulated  routes  without 
notification  to  the  Commission  of  the  ex- 
act time  in  order  to  avoid  inspection.' 

Articles  14  <a)  and  (b),  Vietnam,  state 
that  the  conduct  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion in  each  regrouping  zone  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  whose  forces  are 
to  be  regrouped,  and  that  after  transfer 
and  complete  evacuation  of  troops  the 
other  party  shall  assume  responsibility. 

Provisional  assembly  areas;  Most  of 
the  Vietminh  areas  south  of  the  17th 
parallel,  that  is,  the  provisional  assembly 
areas  for  CA  Mau.  Xuyen  Moc,  and 
Plaine  des  Jones,  have  been  technically 
evacuated  by  Vietminh  forces.  Re- 
peated and  consistent  reports  reveal  that 
Vietminh  military-political  cadres  con- 
tinue to  retain  de  facto  control  of  the 
local  administration  and  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities designed  to  maintain  the  popu- 
lation under  Communist  control.  In  the 
Plaine  des  Jones  area  alone,  only  an  esti- 
mated 14,000  Vietminh  evacuees  have 
been  withdrawn  from  an  announced 
quota  of  2U, 000. 

Articles  14(c).  Vietnam;  15.  Laos;  6, 
Cambodia;  declare  that  each  party  un- 
dertakes to  refrain  from  any  reprisals  or 
discrimination  against  persons  or  organ- 
izations on  account  of  their  activities 
during  the  hostilities  and  to  guarantee 
democratic  liberties. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  has  for- 
mally charged  that  on  July  31,  1954,  the 
Vietminh  assassinated  Le  Van  Qui,  non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  regional 
militia — Bao  Chinh  Quan — at  Ngo  Duor.g 
Huyen  de  An-Duong,  Kien  An  Prov- 
ince, North  Vietnam.  Intellectuals  and 
landowners  were  forced  to  wear  military 
uniforms  so  their  forced  evacuation  with 
Vietminh  troops  will  go  undetected. 

Refugees  from  the  Red  River  Delta 
asserted  that  some  teachers  who  had 
chosen  to  stay  within  the  Vietminh 
zones  and  had  declared  their  loyalty  to 
the  Vietminh  had,  nevertheless,  been 
arrested  and  thrown  into  cages  for  pub- 
lic exhibition.  A  Vietminh  agent  was 
carrying  secret  orders  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  certain  Vietnamese  in  the  Phu 
Tien  area  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Vietminh  forces.  The  marked  men 
were  those  believed  to  be  strongly  antl- 
Vietminh  and  possibly  aware  that  the 
Vietminh  was  leaving  behind  cells  and 
arms  cadres. 

Article  14(d)  and  paragraph  8  of  the 
Joint  Conference  Declaration.  Vietnam, 
state  that  from  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  present  agreement  until 
the  movement  of  troops  is  completed, 
any  civilians  residing  in  a  district  con- 
trolled by  one  party  who  wish  to  go  and 
live  in  the  zone  assigned  to  the  other 
party  shall  be  permitted  and  helped  to 
do  so  by  the  authorities  in  that  district. 


>  The  intention  of  tlie  Pathet  Lao  Com- 
munists in  Laos,  according  to  a  captured 
Vietminh  document.  Is  ostensibly  to  con- 
form with  the  cease-fire  agreement  but  ac- 
tually to  leave  cells  behind  them  as  they 
withdraw;  to  take  with  them  for  training 
and  indoctrination  as  many  young  Lao 
as  possible:  and  to  build  up  the  Pathet  Lao 
with  the  intention  of  ultimately  taking  over 
the  country.  (This  docximent  was  dated  In 
1954.) 


The  Vietminh  prevented  evacuation 
of  people  from  North  Vietnam  by: 

First.  Intimidation  and  force:  Refu- 
gees encounter  roadblocks  where  soldiers 
refuse  them  pennission  to  pass,  separate 
children  from  parents  and  arrest 
leaders  of  groups.  Armed  Vietminh 
junks  patrol  the  coastal  waters  to  pre- 
vent escaF>e  by  sea,  and  departing  boats 
are  fired  upon. 

Second.  Barring  refugees  from  trans- 
portation: Almost  all  travel  in  the 
Tonkin  Delta  requires  water  transpor- 
tation, but  Vietminh  officials  control 
passenger  boats,  ferryboats,  and  bridges 
and  prevent  their  use  by  refugees. 
Trucks,  buses,  and  bicycle  carts  are  for- 
bidden to  carry  refugees. 

Third.  Economic  penalties:  A  would- 
be  refugee  is  not  allowed  to  sell  his  prop- 
erty but  must  forfeit  all  except  that 
which  he  can  carry. 

Article  15,  Vietnam,  states  that  there 
shall  take  place  a  disengagement  of  the 
combatants,  transfer  of  military  forces, 
equipment  and  supplies  of  each  party. 
The  two  parties  shall  permit  no  destruc- 
tion or  sabotage.  They  shall  permit  no 
interference  in  local  administration. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  has 
cited  truce-violation  incidents  such  as: 

First.  The  clandestine  reinforcement 
of  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  May  4,  1961,  set 
these  troops  at  a  strength  of  12,000. 

Second.  The  incitation  of  popular 
demonstrations  against  the  authority  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government  and  Army. 

Third.  The  organization  of  guf^rrilla 
units  below  the  17th  parallel. 

Fourth.  The  propagation  of  pro-Viet- 
minh  propaganda  below  the  17th 
parallel. 

Article  17.  Vietnam,  declares  that  the 
introduction  into  Vietnam  of  any  rein- 
forcements in  the  form  of  all  typ>es  of 
arms,  munitions  and  other  war  material 
is  prohibited. 

The  Joint  Sino-Soviet-DRV  Supply 
and  Service  Command  in  Nanning, 
China,  has  moved  large  quantities  of 
prohibited  war  material  such  as  heavy 
artillery  and  Soviet  rocket  launchers  to 
North  Vietnam.  Since  the  cease-fire, 
artillery,  including  105  mm.  cannon,  was 
sent  across  the  Sino-Vietnamese  border. 
Material  received  since  the  armistice 
represents  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
inventory  of  Vietminh  artillery  pieces, 
bazookas  and  mortars.  New  items  in 
Vietminh  hands  include  tanks  and  88  mm. 
antiaircraft  weapons.  Aside  from  these. 
military-type  aircraft  have  been  sighted 
at  Hanoi. 

The  Vietminh  Regular  Forces  have 
been  expanded.  Reorganization  of  their 
forces  indicates  that  up  to  nine  new  divi- 
sions have  been  formed,  including  three 
artillery  divisions  and  six  infantry  divi- 
sions. These  increases  are  the  result  of 
transfers  from  regional  and  popular 
forces.  In  addition,  support  elements  or 
existing  units  are  being  augmented  to  in- 
clude a  larger  proportion  of  organic 
artillery,  heavy  mortar,  and  recoilless 
gun  components  at  divisional  and  regi- 
mental level.  The  expansion  and  rein- 
forcement of  unit  firepower  was  made 
possible  by  continuing  large  shipments 
of  Chinese  Communist  supplies. 


Articles  21,  Vietnam;  16,  Laos;  8,  Cam- 
bodia; deal  with  the  liberation  and  re- 
patriation of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees  within  30  days. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  has 
charged  that  the  Vietminh  had  failed 
to  liberate  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
internees. 

Officials  in  Saigon  have  estimated  that 
at  the  end  of  hostilities,  55,000  members 
of  the  French  Union  forces  were  unac- 
counted for.  Of  this  number  25,000  were 
of  Vietnamese  nationality. 

The  Vietminh  returned  only  3.795  of 
the  Vietnamese  Army  personnel  cap- 
tured by  them  during  the  war.  Although 
some  of  the  men  not  officially  returned 
are  either  still  interned  as  pKjlitically 
dangerous  or  have  been  clandestinely  re- 
leased after  indoctriiiation.  the  major 
portion  has  been  removed  from  the 
category  of  prisoners  of  war  and  inte- 
grated into  the  Vietminh  forces. 

Hundreds  of  legionnaires  and  north 
Africans  were  returned  to  Europe  and 
north  Africa  via  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  method  of  re- 
leasing European  POWs  to  their  home 
country  is  a  prominent  aspect  of  Viet- 
minh POW  policies. 

Another  favorite  Communist  practice 
is  to  sentence  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
of  war  as  war  criminals. 

Paragraphs  3  and  12  of  the  Joint  Con- 
ference Declaration.  Laos,  state  that  in 
their  relations  with  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  the  Vietminh  will  respect  the 
sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  above-mentioned  states. 

As  early  as  August  27.  1954.  the  Lao 
Government  protested  to  the  Joint  Armi- 
stice Commission  for  Laos  that  Vietminh 
units  in  Laos  were  forcing  young  men  in 
the  villages  to  join  Vietminh  forces  and 
move  to  northern  Laos  for  military 
training. 

Official  Laos  reports  on  October  17. 
1954.  asserted  that  through  threats,  in- 
timidation and  false  promises,  the  Viet- 
minh had  forcibly  taken  away  between 
4.000  and  5,000  persons. 

As  early  as  January  31,  1955.  Vietminh 
elements  crossed  the  Lao  border  into 
Laos  to  reinforce  the  Pathet  Lao — Com- 
munist. 

In  addition  to  the  above  violations  of 
which  only  a  few  examples  are  listed, 
there  have  been  for  7  years  viola- 
tions of  articles  10,  11,  and  15c — attacks 
against  Vietnamese  Army  and  militia 
units — violations  of  articles  1,  2a.  4d  and 
19 — attacks  against  Laos  National  Army 
units — violations  of  articles  2  and  4 '4)  — 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Cambodia — 
and  violation  of  article  5 — demobiliza- 
tion of  Khmer  resistance  forces. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  let  history 
repeat  itself,  because  if  we  do.  it  will 
mean  the  loss  of  Laos,  South  Vietnam, 
and  then  all  of  southeast  Asia. 


COMMANDER   SHEPARDS    FLIGHT 
AND  THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  especially  congratu- 
late all  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  for  the  fine 
job  which  has  been  done — on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — in  this  committee. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  great  event  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  sp>ace  program  over  the 
weekend.  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard.  who  is 
from  New  England,  is  a  real  American. 
I  talked  to  him  before  he  made  the 
pioneer  flight  down  range  from  Cape 
Canaveral;  I  talked  to  him  since.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  typical  American  boy 
than  is  Alan  Shepard  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  also  to  the  leadership  in  the 
House  for  supporting  this  program  of 
space  development  and  for  having  the 
vision  and  the  foresight  to  see  a  long 
way  ahead  what  could  be  done  and  what 
would  be  the  important  thing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  space.  We  have  had  the 
support  of  the  Speaker  all  the  way 
through.  Our  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  John 
McCoRMACK.  was  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Astroruiutics  and  Outer 
Space  3  years  ago.  He  and  his  committee 
wrote  the  legislation  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  great  American  space  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  was  notably  inter- 
ested at  that  time  in  the  space  program 
and  devoted  hundreds  of  hours  of  per- 
sonal effort  to  that  end.  Since  then  he 
has  maintained  a  most  active  interest  in 
the  program  under  the  i>ermanent  com- 
mittee which  has  been  set  up  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Carl  Albert, 
by  the  way,  presented  the  resolution  to 
create  the  permanent  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Oklahoma 
has  shov^Ti  an  active  interest  in  the  space 
program.  On  that  committee  we  have 
had  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
While  this  country  has  done  a  good  job, 
we  have  had  before  us  the  possibility  of 
failure  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  the 
success. 

In  this  flight  of  Commander  Shepard's. 
I  think  we  have  captured  Uie  imagina- 
tion not  only  of  the  people  of  America, 
but  also  we  have  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  did 
one  thing  entirely  different  from  the 
Soviets,  we  gave  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  an  opportunity  to  actually  see  a 
man  go  up  into  space  115  miles  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  the  surface  of 
the  sea  and  go  down  range  302  miles. 
We  gave  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  the  opportunity  to  see 
this  event  unfold  before  their  eyes.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  we  have  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

You  ask.  What  is  ahead  of  us  in  the 
space  program?  Of  course,  there  should 
be  other  flights  just  like  this,  perhaps 
with  a  longer  range  and  a  higher  tra- 
jectoi-y  than  this  flight.  There  may  be 
two  more  of  those,  and  then  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  there  should  be  an  or- 
bital flight  around  the  earth. 

Of  course,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
tremendous  speeds  that  go  up  to  25.000 
and  30,000  miles  per  hour  you  are  apt 


to  have  failures  as  well  as  successes; 
and  I  would  in  this  hour  of  achievement 
and  of  a  great  success  caution  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  not 
to  expect  that  everything  that  happens 
is  going  to  be  so  wonderfully  success- 
ful as  has  been  Alan  Shepard's  flight 
down  range  from  Cape  Canaveral.  We 
will  have  our  disappointments,  yes;  we 
may  have  our  failures  also;  but  out  of 
it  all  Ls  coming  a  determination  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  move  on  in  the  space  program  to 
overtake  and  leapfrog  the  Russians  and 
get  ahead  of  them  in  every  respect,  in 
every  category,  and  then  to  develop 
space  first  for  the  security  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
free  government;  and  then,  second,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind generally  throughout  the  world. 


THE    HONORABLE    OVERTON 
BROOKS  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  previous  speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  for  his 
very  fine  statement,  and  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  very  imixirtant 
question.  The  new  members  of  that 
committee  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  his  leadership  and  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  space  and  the  explor- 
ation of  that  new  frontier.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  statement  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  U\e  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  Like  to  join  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brooks],  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  He 
has  certainly  given  his  committee  the 
type  of  leaclership  that  has  produced 
programs  which  today  are  bringing  great 
glory  to  the  entire  United  States,  and  I 
want  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
committee  and  its  chairman.  Mr. 
Brooks  rightfully  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  Americans  who  are  today  able  to 
experience  the  pride  of  knowing  that 
our  Nation  has  successfully  launched 
Commander  Shepard  into  space  This 
great  feat  would  not  have  beer,  made 
possible  without  the  legislation  which 
Congressman  Brooks  and  his  committee 
steared  through  the  House. 

May  I  also  point  out  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  will  forward  our 
scientific  data  on  the  successful  flight  of 


Commander  Shepard  to  the  Pederacion 
Aeronautique  Internationale  in  Paris  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  a  request  that 
the  United  States  be  recognized  as  the 
first  nation  to  scientifically  support  its 
claim  of  putting  a  man  in  space.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  made  no  scientific  data 
available  to  support  its  claim  of  putting 
a  man  into  space,  and  until  the  Soviet 
Union  can  give  such  scientific  data  to  the 
world,  we  have  the  right  to  make  the 
claim  on  behalf  of  Commander  Shepard 
and  the  American  people. 


HAPPY    BIRTHDAY.    MR.   TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BocGS  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Randall]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  grateful  to  have  the  privilege  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  say  "Happy 
birthday"  and  to  congratulate  a  great 
American  and  an  esteemed  friend,  Harry 
Truman,  on  this  his  77th  birthday.  It 
is  a  source  of  continuing  pride  and  in- 
spiration to  me  that  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  sent  to  this  Chamber  by  the 
good  people  of  the  same  congressional 
district  which  gave  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  one  of  itt.e  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  20th  century. 

It  will  not  be  my  intention  today  to 
once  again  call  the  roll  on  Harry  Tru- 
man's brilliant  accomplishments,  which, 
of  course,  will  grow  \^1th  even  more  lus- 
ter as  history  unfolds.  Rather,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  admiration  for 
the  qualities  of  character  and  mind  em- 
bodied in  the  personality  of  Harry  Tiii- 
man.  which  carried  him  to  the  heights 
of  greatness  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Above  all  else,  Harry  Truman  as  Pres- 
ident revealed  an  extraordinary  courage 
and  an  unusual  capacity  to  rise  to  un- 
precedented challenges.  He  was  cata- 
pulted into  the  Office  of  President  with 
a  very  minimum  of  notice  and  under 
circumstances  practically  barren  of  any 
ordinary  advantage.  He  came  to  the 
Presidency  without  the  benefit  of  having 
been  briefed  on  the  processes  and  prob- 
lems of  the  executive  branch,  without 
having  in  the  Cabinet  a  single  member 
who  was  personally  devoted,  and  without 
knowing  for  any  length  of  time  the 
people  to  whom  he  would  have  to  turn 
for  counsel.  The  Roosevelt  papers  re- 
veal that,  during  the  82  days  that  Harry 
Truman  was  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  in  Washington  for  the  simi 
total  of  30  days.  The  two  men  met  by 
appointment  only  twice.  Mr.  Truman, 
himself,  estimated  that  he  saw  the  Pres- 
ident only  eight  times  during  the  year 
before  his  death  and  these  meetings  con- 
tributed only  slightly  to  his  preparation 
for  the  Presidency.  Three  weeks  after 
Harry  Truman  took  office,  the  "thou- 
sand-year Reich"  surrendered,  and  4 
months  later,  Japan.  Few  men  in  our 
history  have  faced  a  greater  challenge 
or  graver  responsibilities.  Few  men 
have  made  a  more  heroic  response. 

While  Harry  Truman  on  his  own  had 
all  the  hard  decisions  to  make,  his  qual- 
ity   of    courage    dominated    them    all. 
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This  mark  of  fortitude  was  demon- 
strated in  his  acceptance  of  the  awesome 
responsibihty  for  the  use  of  the  atom 
bomb:  m  his  confrontation  of  Stalm  at 
Potsdam;  in  the  faith  which  carried  him 
to  victory  in  the  1948  campaign  against 
all  the  predictions  of  press,  prophets, 
pundits  and  polls;  and  in  his  uiihesitat- 
ing  answer  to  the  challenge  in  Korea,  to 
enumerate  but  a  few  of  his  acts  of  faith 
and  fortitude.  From  Harry  Truman's 
burdens  and  the  extraordmary  courage 
he  displayed  in  shouldering  them,  the 
great  office  of  the  U.S.  Presidency  gained 
added  strength.  Great  leaders  have 
various  virtues  in  varying  degrees,  but 
the  courage  to  accept  responsibility  and 
to  act  upon  it  belongs  as  much  to  Harry 
S.  Truman  as  to  any  President  our  Na- 
tion has  ever  had. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  find 
another  man  better  qualified  by  virtue 
of  his  personal  strength  to  embody  and 
exemplify  greatness  of  democracy  of 
America.  Harry  Truman  shared  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  an  instinctive  under- 
standing of  the  aspirations  of  the  aver- 
age human  being.  He  did  not  have  to 
learn  how  to  communicate  with  the  man 
in  the  street.  Quite  frequently  as  men 
grow,  they  grow  away  from  their  origins 
and  the  association.'  of  their  birth  and 
youth.     Not  so  with  Harry  Truman. 

Our  former  Presidents  belief  in  the 
ability  of  men.  given  a  fair  and  uncon- 
fused  choice,  to  make  a  wise  choice  led 
him  to  his  conviction  that  all  men, 
everywhere  on  earth,  were  worthy  of 
freedom  and  capable  of  government. 
This  faith,  best  expressed  in  point  four 
of  his  inaugural  address  in  1949.  became 
the  cornerstone  of  an  inspired  humani- 
tarian program  which  earned  for  Harry 
Truman  and  the  United  States  the 
gratitude  of  freedom-seeking  men  in  the 
far  reaches  of  our  planet. 

Harry  S.  Truman's  deep  feeling  for 
humanity  added  new  dimensions  to  the 
Presidency  He  was  the  first  President 
to  give  this  office  an  enduring  peacetime 
global  orientation.  Because  communism 
fought  everywhere  with  every  means,  the 
Presidency  too  had  to  cast  its  nets  wide. 
"I  have  been  trying.  "  Mr.  Truman  de- 
clared in  1950,  to  mobilize  the  moral 
forces  of  the  world — Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, Jews,  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Tibet,  the  Indian  San- 
skrit moral  code — I  have  been  trying  to 
mobilize  all  these  people  to  the  under- 
standing that  their  welfare  and  the  ex- 
istence of  decency  and  honor  in  the  world 
depend  on  our  working  together,  and  not 
trying  to  cut  each  other's  throats." 

Truman's  faith  in  his  fellow  men  en- 
abled him  to  provide  leadership  to  a 
half  dozen  alliances  around  the  globe. 
He  became  an  important  force  in  the 
United  Nations,  appearing  before  the 
U.N.  General  A.ssembly  and  proposing 
concrete  programs  for  its  sessions.  He 
became  a  principal  contributor  on  the 
■Voice  of  America  which  beamed  its  mes- 
sage to  many  lands.  And  he  provided 
succor  to  the  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence of  Israel.  Indonesia,  Burma,  among 
other  countries. 

For  this  great  man,  it  must  be  a  deep 
and  abiding  sati.sfaction  on  his  77th 
birthday  to  know  he  enjoys,  as  former 


President  of  the  United  States,  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  free  world 
for  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
progre.ss  of  freemen.  And  it  must  be  a 
source  of  equal  satisfaction  to  know  that, 
for  his  courage  and  unfaltering  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  at  home,  for 
his  faith  and  trust  in  all  mankind,  today 
he  is  one  of  America's  best  loved  citizens. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  join  me  in  saying,  God 
bless  you,  Harry  Truman,  may  you  and 
your  loved  ones  enjoy  together  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  "WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  I  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, afjpropnate  ceremonies  were  held 
throughout  the  Nation  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion of  Rumanian  Independence  Day. 
May  10.  In  my  own  city  of  Cleveland, 
numerous  friends  of  Rumania  gathered 
in  Carpatina  Hall  to  observe  this  day. 
thus  renewing  historic  ties  of  friendship 
with  a  freedom-loving  people. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Com- 
munist rulers  to  extinguish  the  spark  of 
freedom  from  Eastern  Europe.  Public 
observance  of  Independence  Day  has 
been  forbidden  in  Rumania,  and  cele- 
bratioas  have  been  shifted  to  the  9th 
of  May,  the  anniversary  of  a  Soviet 
victory. 

Despite  the  dark  years  of  Communist 
repression,  the  Rumanian  people  main- 
tain their  resolute  courage  and  steadfast 
faith  in  freedom.  'While  they  have  been 
under  the  heel  of  harsh  totalitarianism 
for  many  years,  they  have  never  ceased 
in  theii-  profound  love  of  liberty.  We 
may  be  certain  that  this  day  will  be 
commemorated  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  Ramanians. 

The  (ity  of  Cleveland  is  proud  to  in- 
clude many  persons  of  Rumanian  descent 
among  its  populace,  and  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  many  of  them  in  my  con- 
stituency. They  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  richness  of  our  com- 
munity life,  and  are  among  our  most 
responsible  citizens. 

On  this  anniversary  of  her  Independ- 
ence day,  let  us  unite  in  the  prayer  that 
independence  will  be  restored  to  Ru- 
mania, and  her  people  may  again  live 
in  freedom  and  jiLstice. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  all 
subcommittees  thereof  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Walter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania),  from  May  8 
to  May  22,  on  account  of  serving  as  the 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Euro- 
pean Immigration  to  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  from  May  9  to  and  in- 
cluding May  11,  1961,  on  account  of  an 
official  trip  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  with 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  40  minutes,  today  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Feichan.  for  45  minutes,  today, 
and  15  minutes  on  Wednesday.  May  10 
1961. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to ; 

Mr.  Gathings  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Keoch  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BoGGs  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack  • . 

'The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wallhauser  »  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter; ) 

Mr.  Alger  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Member  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;  • 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  4,  1961,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title; 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  observance  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.  i  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, May  9,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI"V,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary     of     Defense     (Installations     and 


Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  for  Febru- 
ary 1961  on  Army  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime 
contract  awards  to  small  and  other  business 
firms,  pursuant  tC'  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal under  the  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
collection  of  certain  erroneous  payments 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  certain 
civilian  and  military  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

882  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law  fer  the 
period  April  1,  1960,  to  March  30,  1961,  pur- 
suant to  64  Stat.  869:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  deUvered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R  4317  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  incorpxarate 
th'^reln  provisions  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nuities to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of 
the  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States:  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  361 1 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4940.  A  bill  relating  to  duty- 
free ImporU  of  Philippine  tobacco;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  362)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Committee  on  Public 
WorKs.  Report  oo  defeiise  highway  needs 
(Rept.  No.  363).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Report  on  highway  construction 
practices  In  Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  364).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
S.  1372.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled  acre- 
age allotments:  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
365 ».  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    BARING: 

H.R  6873.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  In  Nevada,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs 

By   Mr.   BR(X)KS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6874.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expyenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  CEIjIjER: 

H.R.  6875.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  race,  color. 


religion,  or  national  origin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6876.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purp>06es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    6877.     A   bill   to   amend   part  III  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1957;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.R.  6878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  a  duty  on  shrimps  and  to 
provide  for  duly-free  entry  of  unprocessed 
shrimps  annually  in  an  amount  equal  to  Im- 
ports of  shrimps  In  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on   Ways    and    Means. 

By  Mr    DINGELL: 

HR  6879  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  of  the 
United  States,  to  broaden  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R  6880.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR  6881.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Comnaittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 

H.R.  6882  A  bill  to  provide  for  one  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   LANGEN: 

H.R.  6883.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  airline 
passengers  while  In  flight;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    LOSER: 

H.R  6884.  A  bill  to  amend  title  TI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
State  and  local  employees  who  have  elected 
(under  the  divided  retirement  system  proce- 
dure) not  to  be  covered  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program 
may  have  an  additional  opportunity  to  elect 
such  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
.ind  Means. 

By  Mr   MacGREGOR  : 

H  R  6885  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  202)  tC'  provide 
donations  of  surplus  food  commodities  to 
State  and  local  penal  Institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HR  6886.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  POWELL: 

H  R  6887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  give 
Its  protection  to  employees  of  certain  large 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  laundries. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R  6888.  A  bill  waiving  the  limitations  of 
section  142  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  holding  of  court  at  Port 
Pierce,  Fort  Myers,  and  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    VINSON: 

H.R.  6889.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judge  Ad- 
vocat*  General's  Corps  In  the  Navy;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6890.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools,  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  including  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lfibor. 
By  Mr  COLMER: 

HM.  6891  A  bill  to  require  the  exj)enditure 
of  75  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  the 
conversion,   alteration,   and  repair   of   naval 


vessels  to  t>e  expended  with  private  ship- 
repair  yards;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  Act  so  as  to  establish  an  additional 
fund  for  fishery  research  programs  and  fish- 
eries rehabilitation  and  development  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.R  6893  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  oi 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  the  home  of  John 
Philip  Sousa.  and  to  protect  the  homes  of 
residents  and  the  businesses  and  goodwill  of 
the  small  businessmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mrs  KEE: 

H.R.6894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Allegheny 
Parkway  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr  CELLER: 

H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  literacy  test  quali- 
fications for  electors  In  Federal  elections;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J  Res  404.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  tax  and  property 
qualifications  for  electors  In  Federal  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HERLONG : 

H.J.  Res.  405.  Joint  re.solution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LANGEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  297.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  present  tariff  negotiations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H  Res  279.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures In  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows ; 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  an  International 
exposition  in  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  positive  steps  immediately  to 
alleviate  the  Communist  threat  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLLmONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  6895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  S. 
Cornett:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    O'NEILL: 
H.R.  6896.  A    bill   for   the    relief   of   Wong 
Ngook   Yip;    to   the   Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R  6897.  A   bill  for  the   relief  of  Maria 
Zofla  Dworzecka;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs   SULLIVAN; 
H  R  6898.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
M.arla  KuUkowskl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By.  Mr.  WALTER: 
HR.6899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Youssif 
B.irakat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.J.    Res.   406.  Joint   resolution   authoriz- 
ing  the    President    of   the    United   States   to 
present  in  the  name  of  Congress  a  medal  of 
honor   to    Comdr.    Alan   B.   Shepard.   Jr  ;    to 
the  Commltte  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   DEROUNIAN: 
H  J.  Res  407    Joint  resolution   authorizing 
the   President   of   the   United  States  to  pre- 
sent   In    the   name  of   Congress   a  medal   of 
honor    to    Comdr.   Alan    B.    Shepard.    Jr  ;    to 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services 


By  Mr   FI.OOD: 

H  J  Res  408  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aerona^itlcs  and  Space  Administration  to 
present  a  medal  to  Comdr.  Alan  B  Shepard, 
Jr  ,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent in  the  name  of  Congress  a  medal  of 
honor  to  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  410  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  confer  a  medal  on  Alan  Barlett  Shepard. 
Jr..  commander.  U.S.  Navy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 
By  Mr  KEOGH: 

H  Res.  280  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  H  R.  1544  and  accompanying 
pap)ers  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

140.  By  Mr  COHELAN:  Petition  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Brown  and  others  opposing  the 
wholesale  stripping  of  natural  growth  of 
trees,  bushes,  etc  ,  on  levees  In  the  delta  area 
of  California  by  U.S.  engineers  and  State 
water  resources  board:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

141.  By  Mr.  GIAIMO:  Petition  of  82 
signers.  81  of  whom  are  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut,  per- 
taining to  President  Kennedy's  legislative 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

142.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of 
Charles  W.  Hancock,  Jersey  City,  N  J  .  rela- 
Uve  to  a  grievance  relating  to  being  denied 
equal  right*  under  the  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Results  of  a  Poll  of  Citizens  of  the  First 
District  of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-\TmES 

Monday.  May  8.  1961 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years  it  has  been  my  custom,  early 
in  the  session,  to  send  questionnaires  to 
the  citizens  of  the  First  Arkansas  Dis- 


trict .seeking  their  views  on  national 
problems  and  matters  of  current  inter- 
est. 

The  tabulation  of  the  latest  poll  has 
been  completed  and  it  is  my  wish  to 
share  with  other  Members  the  infoima- 
tion  contained  in  it.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  response  to  this  effort 
was  highly  gratifying  and  the  poll  gives 
an  excellent  cross  section  of  opinion  In 
eastern  Arkansas.  Farmers,  bankers, 
wage  earners,  housewives,  and  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  favored  me  with  their  re- 
plies to  these  questions  and — in  a  great 
number  of  cases — added  to  the  response 


by  writing  detailed  letters  as  to  why  they 
favored  or  did  not  favor  certain  ques- 
tions raised.  Nor  was  the  tabulation 
confined  to  merely  the  questionnaires 
mailed  from  my  office.  Arkansas  news- 
papers prmted  copies  of  the  question- 
naire which  many  people  clipped,  an- 
swered, and  mailed  to  me.  Area  radio 
stations  publicized  the  questions  and  co- 
operated in  the  effort.  The  Interest  in 
their  Government  and  in  the  problems 
that  face  our  Nation  by  Arkansas  citizena 
has  resulted  in  a  definitive  and  a  signifi- 
cant expression  of  opinion. 

The  poll  results  are  as  follows: 


1.  Do  you  endorse  tho  proposal  to  lncrea$e  Diinimum  wages  to  $1  .Zt  per  hoarT 

2.  I>o  you  approve  or  disapprove  the  ejpanslon  of  t fie  public  housiiif;  propram? -----.".-"--'""lllllllll"lll"!m"'" 

3.  Do  you  favor  moliral  ari'l  health  care  for  social  s«'Ourity  bfTiffl claries  Unauti-d  by  iiicreaard  .sochil  swurity  laiesT."'"I""IlII"I 

4.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  education  for  schfxjl  construction  :iii(l  ltach»'rs"  salaries'.' ".''""""""        

5.  The  Tost  Ollice  Department  ha.s  an  annual  ileficit  of  more  that)  S.'Wi,non.r^O.     Do  you  fuvor  iiirreu.siiig  po^tjil  rates  toeliiiiinai*  it* 

•.  Do  you  bcUove  we  shoul<l  pay  as  we  go  in  the  building  >!  the  Interjtute  llitihway  System  instead  of  going  further  into  debt  even  if  an  irA 

crease  in  ta.xes  Is  neoes-sary? 

7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  believes  in  inrreaslxig  the  pric*^  rwieived  by  farmers  tlirough  higher  sup|>wts  cwiipicd  with  acn'oge  coiitrol'<  to 

kwp  pro<luction  in  line  w  ith  demand.     Do  you  agree  wltli  him? 

».  Do  you  api)rove  a  foo<i  stamp  plan  under  which  needy  i^rsons  would  be  issued  certiilcatcs  to  buy  sua'liis  foo<i.<  Vbrougii  regiij-ar  biisi^^ 

channels'* _ 

9.  Our  Government  has  warn«d  the  Kussians  "Hands  ofl  the  Congo."    Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  tliis  I'.S.  policy  even  tlMugh  .^riuus 

consequences  could  resulf 

JO.  Do  you  favor  the  passarc  of  a  law  estabUshing  the  I'eace  Corps  on  a  permifneut  basis  to  enable  Ajwrlcaiis  to  asislst  In  Cs  aid  nrnmiinii 

in  underdevelojietl  countries? 
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Is  Dictatorship  America's  Future? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEX.\S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREiiEN TATI'VES 

Monday,  May  8.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  at  the  expense 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
Is  a  threat  no  American  should  overlook 
or  condone. 

If  a  gasoline  motor  could  run  without 
a  carburetor,  it  would  advance  the  ef- 


ficiency of  that  motor  for  the  carburetor 
to  be  taken  out. 

What  is  the  use  of  having  a  Congress, 
either  or,  for  that  matter,  a  Constitu- 
tion— if  an  administration  persists  in 
running  without  them? 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  revolution 
which  is  going  on  today. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  every  year.  How  many 
Americans,  how  many  Congressmen — 
elected  by  their  fellow  Americans — know 
what  the  CIA  does  do  or  does  not  do? 

A  costly  organization  which  might  well 
involve  this  Republic  in  global  conflict, 
the  so-called  Peace  Corps,  is  very  much 
in  existence.  Did  the  elected  Congress 
create  this  mid-20th  century  children's 


crusade?  No.  It  was  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

More  recently,  the  area  development 
bill's  conference  report,  containing  a  fi- 
nancing clause  which  bypasses  the  legiti- 
mate action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, was  approved  by  the  House.  This 
back-door  financing  method  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

Congress  has  already  given  up  its  con- 
stitutional controls  over  the  tariff.  It 
is  being  heavily  pressured  to  relinquish 
its  controls  over  appropriations  by  giv- 
ing the  President  an  item  veto. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
proposed  a  bill  which  would  relieve 
Congress  of  the  need  for  ever  acting 
again  on  important  aspects  of  American 
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agriculture.  Tliis,  In  my  opinion,  is  the 
first  instance  of  a  free  man  advocating  a 
return  to  the  slavery  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

I  serve  notice  that  I  will  continue, 
that  I  will  step  up  my  fight  on  this  in- 
sidious attempt  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy Congress  and  the  Constitution. 

I  speak  for  myself.  I  commit  no  other 
man. 

Oh  yes.  there  are  still  some  individual- 
ists in  Congress.  But.  as  a  current 
writer  has  so  well  put  it.  "The  trouble 
with  today's  individualists  is  that  they 
are  getting  harder  and  harder  to  tell 
apart." 

I  welcome  others  to  join  me  in  this 
conflict.  Still,  if  need  be.  I  will  fight 
alone.  I  hope  it  will  never  come  to  be  a 
one-man  battle.  Still — if  it  should  be — I 
will  be  proud  to  fight  my  own  "Alge- 
rian" counterrevolution. 


Partisan  Nominations  Held  Without 
Effect  on  Judicial  Attitude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW     YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1961 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
preliminary  discussions  which  accom- 
panied the  recently  passed  bill  increas- 
ing the  number  of  judges  in  the  U.S. 
courts,  some  commentators  sought  to 
make  p>olitical  capital  from  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  appointments  under  this  bill 
would  be  made  by  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

The  basis  of  this  argument  was  that 
such  apEKJintments  would  necessarily  be 
objectionable  because  they  would  be 
made  under  the  auspices  of  a  political 
party. 

One  of  our  colleagues  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr  Monacan).  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  skillfully 
and  effectively  demolished  this  argu- 
ment. I  feel  that  the  rebuttal  which  he 
made  is  important  enough  to  be  brought 
to  wider  attention  than  that  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  letters  column  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  I  append  Representa- 
tive Monagan's  letter  herewith: 

PaRTI.SAN    NciMINATIONS    HELD    WITHOUT 

Effect  on  Judicial  Attitude 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

When  one  considers  the  history  of  Judicial 
appointments  to  the  Federal  bench  nothing 
could  be  less  founded  in  fact  than  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Dixon '8  contention  In  his  recent  letter 
that  partisan  nominations  lead  to  Judicial 
partiality. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  advocate  purely 
political  designations,  one  must  conclude 
that  a  review  of  past  nominations  clearly 
demonstrates  that  there  is  little  connection 
between  the  nominal  political  affiliation  of 
an  appointee  and  his  approach  to  the  legal 
questions  with  which  he  deals  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary. 

Justice  Blac'K  is  perhaps  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  When 
he  was  named  to  the  bench  his  nomination 
was  criticized  as  being  a  threat  to  civil 
liberties.  A  former  member  of  the  Klan, 
he  was  opposetl  on  the  grounds  that  he  could 


not,  because  of  his  former  asBOclations. 
exercise  impartiality  In  the  consideration  of 
constitutional  cases  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights. 

ACCUSATION      or      CONSERVATIVES 

Yet  today  Hugo  L.  Black  is  the  archprotec- 
tor  of  civil  rights,  a  Justice  who  is  accused 
by  some  conservatives  of  desiring  to  strike 
down  without  discrimination  all  laws  di- 
rected at  the  elimination  of  subversion  and 
the  restraint  of  freedom  of  exprestiion. 

Harlan  L.  Stone  was  Attorney  General  un- 
der President  Coolldge  and  was  named  to 
the  bench  as  a  Republican.  Yet  many  of  his 
opinions — notably  his  dissent  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  case — 
rank  as  landmarks  in  the  liberal  approach 
to  constitutional  questions. 

Earl  Warren,  a  Republican  Governor  of 
California,  and  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  ticket.  Is  the  author 
of  the  liberal  opinion  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  a  milestone  in  liberal  opinion  In 
the  field  of  racial  discrimination. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. — sounded  out 
in  advance  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  nom- 
inated as  a  Republican  Justice— gravely  dis- 
appointed the  President  who  named  him.  In 
the  National  Securities  case,  he  was  described 
by  the  ebullient  Chief  Executive  as  being 
a  judge  "with  a  backbone  like  a  banana" 
and  went  on  to  become  a  darling  of  the 
liberals  and  an  outstanding  proponent  of 
freedom  of  legislative  action  in  the  field  of 
social  legislation. 

CRITICISM    OF    LIBERALS 

Felix  Frankfurter,  a  leading  critic  of  the 
course  of  the  judicial  process  in  the  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  case,  is  today  criticized  by  some 
as  being  hypertechnical  and  overconserva- 
tlve  In  civil  liberties  and  free  speech  cases 
which  reach  the  Supreme  Court. 

From  these  examples,  it  can  be  clearly 
seen  that  there  Is  little  connection  between 
a  man's  political  affiliation  or  his  prior  sta- 
tion in  life  and  the  attitude  he  takes  when, 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  bench,  he  deals 
with    questions   of   great   Import. 

His  prior  party  allegiance  may  qualify  him 
for  nomination  under  our  system.  But  when 
he  is  a  member  of  our  great  Federal  Court, 
relieved  of  obligation  and  sworn  to  the 
Impartial  administration  of  justice,  he 
usually  deals  with  the  matters  which  come 
before  him  on  their  merits  and  In  what  he 
considers  to  he  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

JoHK  S.  Monacan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  March  27.  1961. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^TATU'ES 

Monday,  May  8,  1961 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3  last 
week  was  the  170th  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  Day.  It  i.s  celebrated 
each  year  as  a  national  holiday  to  com- 
memorate that  date  when  the  Polish  Diet 
enacted  a  constitution  to  place  the  power 
of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Poland  was  a  frontrunner  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  asserting  the  right 
of  men  to  be  free  and  to  chart  their 
own  destinies;  and  although  libert>  has 
been  wrenched  from  the  Poles  by  Soviet 
Russia,  the  love  of  freedom — the  desire 


to  restore  liberty  to  Poland — still  lives 
in  their  hearts.  Someday.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  will  of  the  Polish  people  will  prevail, 
and  they  will  realize  the  true  destiny  of 
their  country — which  was  sounded  on 
May  3,  1791,  with  the  passage  of  a  con- 
stitution inspired  by  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  French  proclama- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man.  Two  years 
ago  I  visited  Warsaw  to  attend  the  48th 
annual  Interparliamentary  Union  Con- 
ference, and  I  sensed  then  the  fact  that 
the  Poles  yeaiTi  again  for  freedom.  If 
there  is  a  weak  link  in  the  Soviet  chain 
of  satellite  nations.  I  think  Poland  is  it. 
The  peoples  of  free  Europe  and  of  our 
own  Nation  join  the  Poles  in  holding 
forth  the  hope  that  they  soon  will  enjoy 
liberty  under  a  government  truly  respon- 
sible to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  be- 
cause the  torch  of  liberty  is  held  so  close 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people  that  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  remember  Polish  Constitution  Day 
and  to  cherish  their  hope  for  freedom. 


Major  Aspects  of  World  Crises — The 
Challenge  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  May  8,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  was  privileged  to  review  major 
aspects  of  world  crises  in  an  address  over 
radio  station  WGN.  Chicago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts  or  Address  Prep.\red  for  Delivery 
BT  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin.  Ovfjl  Radio  Station  WGN,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  Mat  7,  1961 

Friends,  the  world — and  we,  as  Americans — 
today  are  faced  with  serious  Issues  which 
affect  our  progress,  our  survival,  and  the 
future  of  mankind. 

The  establishment  of  peace — or  at  least  a 
climate  In  which  differences  among  nations — 
can  be  accommodated  or  negotiated — still  re- 
mains as  the  No.  1  challenge. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  successfully, 
the  world  may  progress  to  new.  unparalleled 
heights  of  good  living  for  all  people. 

If  we  fall,  however,  the  erupting  conflicts 
could  well  wreak  catastrophe  upon  humanity. 

In  such  tumultuous,  complex  times,  then, 
the  grave  questions  which  require  realistic 
answers  include: 

Can  we  stop  the  Reds  without  a  global  war; 
can  we  create  machinery  for  resolving  the 
great  differences  between  East  and  West;  can 
we  encourage  respect  for,  and  adherence  to. 
International  law — not  tolerate  lawlessness, 
as  now  committed  by  the  Communists? 

Today.  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  hench- 
men— now  controlling  about  1  billion  people, 
or  one-third  of  the  earth's  population — are 
throwing  more  manpower  and  resources  Into 
battle  for  attaining  the  ultimate  goal  of 
communism:   that  of  world  conquest. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

First,  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  have 
a  great  responsibility  for  providing  not  only 
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the  military  power,  but  also  the  political- 
economic -ideological  leadership  to  combat 
the  Red  offensive. 

Second,  the  free  world  alliances — NATO, 
SEATO,  ANZUS — need  to  assume  a  greater 
role  of  leadership  In  their  areas  of  the  world. 

This  Includes; 

Creating  military  forces  adequate  to  com- 
bat Conununlst  penetrations  by  force;  de- 
veloping more  effective  programs  to  meet  the 
nonmlUtary  needs  of  the  peoplf — particu- 
larly  the   less-developed   have-nots. 

Third,  we  need  to  take  a  new  analytical 
look  at  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  In 
world  affairs. 

This  would  involve  the  following: 

1.  Providing  a  United  Nations  military 
force  to  more  effectively  meet  obligations  In 
troubled  areas, 

2  Take  measures  to  assxire  that  the  mem- 
bers meet  their  financial  and  other  obliga- 
tions— not  shove  off  more  of  the  burden  on 
Uncle  Sam, 

3,  Stop  the  Communists  from  using  the 
VS.  as  an  International  forum  for  propa- 
ganda. 

Time  after  time,  the  United  States  and 
other  non-Communist  nations  find  them- 
selves— unjustly.  In  many  cases — as  defend- 
ants against  false  and  Irresponsible  charges 
by  the  Reds 

This  should  be  stopped. 

Unless  we  fight  back  more  effectively,  how- 
ever, we  can  expect  to  fall — In  the  future. 
as  In  the  past — to  win  battles  In  the  court 
of  world  opinion. 

NEEDED  :     GREATER    NATIONAL    tTNmr 

Now,  how  can  we,  as  Individual  citizens, 
best  face  these  challenges? 

At  this  time  in  history,  we  need  greatness. 
Unity,  dedication,  and  leadership  and  fol- 
lowership.  to  win  the  global  battle  against 
communism — as  well  as  to  fulfill  the  grow- 
ing domestic,  peaceful  needs  of  a  fast-ex- 
panding population. 

In  these  critical  days,  there  is  no  time 
for: 

Unwarranted  political  sniping;  headline 
seeking,  at  the  cost  of  national  prestige  or 
policy:  for  defeatism  or  passitlvity;  or  Isola- 
tion or  disillusion. 

Rather,  this  Is  a  time  for  stiffening  our 
backbone,  for  relnvigoratlng  the  moral  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  manpower  and  ma- 
terial strength  of  the  Nation. 

Then,  we  need  to  take  a  new,  hard  look 
at  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  determine  how  or 
where  these  may  be  falling  to  effectively 
meet  the  challenges. 

The  new  administration  has  had  Its  bap- 
tism of  fire,  in  Cuba  and  Laos.  The  results 
are  todays  headlines — regrettably  not  fa- 
vorable. 

Nevertheless,  the  task  now  Is  to  learn 
a  lesson;  to  revamp,  as  necessary,  our  poli- 
cies; and  to  go  forward  in  a  united  effort 
to  meet  the  global  threat  to  our  security 
and  freedom. 


Struggle  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1961 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3  mark.s  a  day  of  importance  to  millions 
of  Poles  throughout  the  world,  for  on  this 
day  in  1791  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
ofiBclally  adopted. 

To  the  Polish  people  of  that  year  and 
to  the  generations  that  have  followed. 


this  document  remains  as  a  symbol  of 
liberty  and  independence.  It  remains  in 
the  hearts  and  spirit  of  the  Poles  even 
though  officially  it  came  to  an  end  a  little 
more  than  a  year  later.  Under  circum- 
stances that  have  followed  a  recurring 
pattern  in  Polish  history,  the  full  fruits 
of  independence  were  never  fully  savored. 

Russia,  always  an  ominous  threat  to 
Polish  independence  and  fearing  a  united 
Poland  on  her  western  front  intervened 
with  military  might  and  forced  the  Poles 
to  abandon  the  constitution  they  had 
sworn  to  uphold.  Since  then  Poland  has 
faced  a  series  of  partitions  and  divisions 
which  have  tried  and  tested  the  Polish 
dream  of  a  free  and  united  Poland.  That 
dream  has  not  been  forsaken. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  always 
felt  a  strong  bond  with  the  Polish  people. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  our 
own  struggle  for  independence  were  Pol- 
ish, The  names  of  Kosciusko  and  Pu- 
laski are  as  much  a  part  of  our  history  as 
those  of  Nathaniel  Green  and  General 
Gates. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  based  on 
the  same  principles  and  beliefs  as  that 
of  the  United  States  and  in  1791  only  2 
months  after  the  May  3  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  George  Washington  himself 
acknowledged  the  stride  toward  liberty 
that  Poland  had  made. 

Today  the  same  bond  remains  between 
our  countries.  For  once  again  we  stand 
behind  Poland  as  she  struggles  for  free- 
dom and  unity.  Although  Russia  has 
attempted  to  subjugate  this  country,  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  is  far  from  a 
docile  Communist  satellite.  The  real 
Poland  of  today  is  a  paradox — an  exam- 
ple of  Communist  orthodoxy  and  Polish 
individualism. 

And  it  is  this  individualism  plus  the 
proud  and  courageous  spirit  of  the  Poles 
that  we  in  the  United  States  recognize 
and  admire.  It  Is  this  spirit  that  car- 
ried the  Poles  through  the  ravages  of 
World  War  I,  saw  them  recoup  their 
strength  after  the  Germans  had  invaded 
in  1939,  and  finally  it  is  this  same  cour- 
age, bravery,  and  spirit  that  would  not 
permit  them  to  be  crushed  under  the 
Russian  tanks  that  rolled  into  Poznan. 

The  hope  of  Poznan  has  not  been  ful- 
filled but  the  hope  itself  remains  and  will 
continue  to  live.  The  paradox  of  Poland 
will  not  endure  forever  and  the  Com- 
munist system  will  never  completely 
transform  Poland.  No  one  yet  has  been 
able  to  destroy  the  Poles  ability  to  sur- 
vive as  Poles. 


Mobilization     of    Republican    Resources 
for  the  Foture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SEN.A,TE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  May  8,  1961 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr,  President,  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  two-party  system  we 
cherish  so  deeply,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  must  speak  out  freely 


on  their  political  philosophies  and  their 
goals. 

One  of  the  most  forthright,  forceful, 
and  definitive  discussions  of  the  position 
and  aims  of  the  Republican  Party  was 
presented  recently  by  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  GOP  organizations  of  Baltimore 
City.  Senator  Saltonstall's  address  was 
extremely  inspiring  and  thought  pro- 
voking, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AoDRcss  BY  us.  Senator  Levhett  Salton- 
stall AT  THE  Combined  Republican  Oegan- 
rzATioNs  OiNNEx  May  3,  1961,  Lord  Balti- 
more Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

We  are  gathered  tonight  to  mobilize  our 
resources  for  the  future,  to  consider  what 
we've  got  to  do  for  Republican  victories  in 
the  months  and  years  immediately  ahead, 
and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  job  of  doing 
It.  The  glamoiir  and  the  recognition  for 
political  effort  comes  during  campaign  lime 
But  the  rewards  come  only  when  the  prep- 
aration Is  done  thoroughly  every  day  of  every 
month  of  every  year — when  the  spotlights 
are  turned  elsewhere  Politics  Is  not  a  part- 
time  job. 

What  Ifi  the  current  status  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party?  What  disadvantages  do  we 
have  to  overcome?  What  factors  do  we  have 
basically  working  In  our  favor? 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  saw  us  lose 
the  national  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  After  8  years  of  nound  porform- 
ance  under  President  Elsenhower,  the  Re- 
publican Party  lost  the  White  House.  The 
House  and  Senate  are  stUl  under  the  conuol 
of  the  E>emocrats  by  large  margins. 

But  In  losing  the  White  House  we  won  a 
majority  of  votes  In  more  than  half  the 
States  and  more  than  half  the  congressional 
districts  We  lost  the  Presidency  by  112,000 
votes — Vice  President  Nixon  carried  26  States 
to  the  23  won  by  Senator  Kennedy.  Nixon 
won  49  9  percent  of  the  two-party  vote  and 
49  55  percent  of  the  total  vote.  In  the  Sen- 
ate we  elected  three  new  Republicans  and  all 
who  ran  for  reelection.  In  the  House  we  find 
44  new  Republicans — only  3  who  sought  re- 
election failed,  and  we  won  a  net  gain  of  21 
seats.  We  picked  up  two  more  governor- 
ships and  made  a  net  gain  of  approximately 
300  State  legislature  seats. 

We  were  beaten  In  the  big  cities  which 
dictate  the  electoral  vote.  But  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  Republican 
power  Is  found  in  our  party's  performance 
in  winning  last  fall's  so-called  Independent 
vote.  The  Democrats  went  Into  the  elections 
with  a  tremendous  advantage  over  us  In 
the  "hard  core"  party  vote — In  the  number 
of  registered  Democrats  over  registered  Re- 
publicans. The  Incredibly  close  result 
means  that  we  won  this  Independent  vote 
In  a  big  way. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Kennedy  only  won 
by  sixteen  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  In 
the  popular  vote  leaves  him  without  a  clear- 
cut  mandate  from  the  American  people. 
The  American  voter  repudiated  neither 
the  8  years  of  Republican  leadership  nor 
its  platform  and  candidates  of  1960,  Our 
party  Improved  Its  position  at  the  polls  fol- 
lowing consecutive  losses  In  1954,  1956,  and 
1958.  As  Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  has 
pointed  out.  Senator  Kennedy  ran  behind 
his  party  as  Its  strength  was  receding  while 
Vice  President  Nlxon  ran  ahead  of  his  party 
as  it  was  on  the  upswing. 

Now  these  statistics  are  of  limited  value. 
We  didn't  win.  we  lost.  We  lost  a  heart- 
breaker,  and  we  are  now,  eraphatlcally,  the 
"out-pcu-ty."  But  to  overlook  some  of  the 
heartening  aspects  of  the  last  election  would 
be  foolish,  particularly  when  they  speak  well 
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for  the  future.  The  position  of  the  Demo- 
crats is  not  without  worry  and  danger.  As 
Senator  Thruston  Morton,  our  national 
chairman,  recently  said: 

•'In  many  respects  I  commiserate  with 
the  Democrats.  They  are  in  an  unenviable 
position.  They  have  come  to  power  at  a 
time  when  the  public  mind  Is  strongly 
Influenced  by  vlvld  memories  and  deep  ap- 
preciation of  those  good  Elsenhower  years — 
years  of  peace  and  record  prosperity. 

'I  would  suggest  that  the  Democrats  will 
find  little  comfort  or  magic  In  the  cam- 
paign image  which  projected  them  as  would- 
be  rescuers  of  a  nation  on  the  brink  of 
disaster.  Our  aliments  must  not  be  mini- 
mized. The  Nation  must  be  Informed,  but 
it  need  not  be  Informed  In  a  manner  which 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  those  bent  on  de- 
stroying us.  Any  balanced  assessment  of  the 
national  economy,  freed  of  political  fre- 
netics, will  underscore  the  enduring  potency 
of  the  great  gains  which  the  new  admin- 
istration Inherited." 

We  have  great  leadership  within  the  Re- 
publican Party  which  over  the  forthcoming 
months  can  clarify  Its  energy  and  purpose 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  You 
know  the  quality  of  your  Republicans  here 
In  Maryland.  President  Elsenhower  has 
sustained  his  massive  pubUc  popularity  and 
respect.  Former  Vice  President  Nlxon  spoKe 
In  Greenville  last  night  and  appears  In  New 
York  tomorrow  night.  Within  a  week's  time, 
he  win  also  visit  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  De- 
troit, and  Culumbus.  In  March  alone. 
Chairman  Morton  delivered  over  30  major 
addresses  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation.  Sen- 
ator Baxrt  Golowater  Is  so  much  In  de- 
mand for  speaking  dates  that  he  is  booked 
up  solid  for  well  over  a  year.  The  minor- 
ity leadership  of  Congress  Is  applying  Re- 
publican principles  to  the  legislative  arena 
with  vigor.  And  throughout  the  Nation  In 
State  capltcls  we  find  strong,  dynamic  lead- 
ership from^Republlcan  Governors,  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  Mark  Hatfield  of 
Oregon,  and  my  own  Gov.  John  Volpe 
are  obvious  examples.  Let's  add  right  now 
the  name  of  former  Labor  Secretary  James 
Mitchell,  who  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
becoming  New  Jersey's  next  Governor  in  tlie 
fall. 

So  we  have  strong  men  of  proven  ca{>a- 
blUty  to  lead  us,  who.  through  their  Ideas 
and  their  experience,  give  the  broadest  pos- 
sible representation  of  the  American  people, 
men  of  differing  shades  of  political  philos- 
ophy united  behind  the  conviction  that  the 
Republican  Party.  In  principle,  purpose  and 
performance,  can  best  serve  the  Nation  and 
her  citizens. 

Finally,  the  greatest  resource  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  tlie  American  people  them- 
selves. This  Is  as  It  should  be.  Today 
American  citizens  want  moderate  action  by 
Government.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
alliance  with  the  middle  of  the  road  rather 
than  with  the  far  left  or  far  right.  They 
want  to  avoid  extremes,  trusting  In  balanced 
use  of  public  and  private  resources.  This 
desire  for  moderation  Is  best  met  by  Repub- 
licans, not  by  the  Democrats.  We.  as  a  party, 
traditionally  advocate  the  creative  balance 
between  extremes,  steady  performance  over 
the  long  haul,  and  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween principle  and  practice. 

Now  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  for- 
tunes of  our  party  for  1962  and  1964  lie  In 
two  missions:  developing  strong,  attractive 
candidates  and  building  a  strong  organiza- 
tion— door  to  door  and  street  to  street,  pre- 
cinct to  precinct  and  town  to  town.  I 
agree.  But  I  would  like  to  discuss  first  what 
Is  absolutely  fundamental  to  all  of  this — 
what  we  stand  for.  We  must.  In  a  meaning- 
ful contemporary  context,  vigorously  dem- 
onstrate the  vitality,  applicability,  and 
long-term  validity  of  our  principles,  and  we 
must  do  It  right  now.  The  l>est  candidates 
and  the  most  powerful  organization  mean 
nothing  unless  the  beliefs  that  justify  their 


existence  are  kept  strong  and  vital  and  are 
boldly  articulated. 

While  the  ease  of  conununlcatlon  by  tele- 
phone, radio,  TV,  and  even  t:irough  space, 
has  brought  the  world  closer  together,  the 
greatest  practical  problem  w:iich  the  Re- 
publican Party  faces  is  one  oi  communica- 
tion. We  must  make  clear  tn  the  average 
citizens  of  America,  the  man  and  woman 
on  Main  Street,  what  we  stand  for.  As  Re- 
publicans what  we  need  to  do  most  of  all  is 
to  identify  ourselves,  as  a  par.y,  with  them 
In  terms  of  personal  Interest,  economic  in- 
terest, and  national  Interest.  We  have  not 
been  sufficiently  convincing.  We  have  not 
Identified  our  fundamental  nature  as  a  party 
with  their  best  Interests,  During  a  time 
characterized  by  the  similarity  of  parly  plat- 
forms, by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  each 
party  to  appeal  to  the  whole  political  8p>ec- 
trum,  and  by  the  Increasing  tendency  to 
obscure  party  arguments  by  the  direct  ap- 
peal of  a  candidate's  Individual  personality, 
we  must  make  clear  what  we  stand  for — 
what  we  have  to  offer  that  the  Democrats 
don't. 

Sometimes  people  ask  me  what  I  am, 
whether  I'm  a  conservative  or  a  liberal.  I 
answer  that  I'm  a  Republican,  Period. 
What  do  I  mean  by  this;  what  do  I  regard 
as  the  basic  differences  between  our  two 
parties? 

First  of  all,  the  Republican  Party  stands 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Individual — not  In 
the  abstract — but  In  the  real  sense.  We  do 
not  hedge  this  principle.  We  do  not  cover 
It  up  with  other  Immediately  popular,  emo- 
tional or  more  expedient  Ideas,  We  believe 
In  advancing  the  genuine  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual In  the  most  profound  manner,  to 
offer  the  most  thorough  opportunity  for  his 
growth  and  advancement  physically.  Intel- 
lectually and  spiritually. 

Our  concept  of  American  Government  Is 
that  It  be  committed  to  preserve  individual 
reliance.  Individual  vitality  and  Individual 
resourcefulness  within  the  framework  of  a 
Federal  system  equipped  to  deal  efficiently 
with  the  great  national  and  international 
problems  that  give  us  such  anxiety  today. 
The  Government  simply  cannot  answer  all 
our  dilemmas.  If  It  attempts  to  play  that 
role,  the  Individual  citizen's  capacity  to 
solve  his  own  problems,  to  make  decisive 
judgments  with  respect  to  them,  will  di- 
minish, and  soon  he  will  be  Incapable  of 
participating  in  the  democracy  of  his  so- 
ciety. He  will  lose  his  Initiative,  his  energy 
and  his  courage,  and.  above  all,  his  self- 
respect.  Policies,  programs,  Institutions 
which  tend  to  Interpret  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment as  solving  all  of  the  Individual's  prob- 
lems for  him  are  first  of  all  Impractical, 
secondly,  will  gradually  Imprison  him,  and 
thirdly,  are  just  plain  disrespectful  to  the 
ideal  of  his  freedom. 

We  think  In  terms  of  that  Individual.  The 
I>emocrats  think  primarily  In  terms  of 
groups  of  Individuals  or  even  the  state  It- 
self. Real  reliance  on  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  enables  us  as  Republicans  to 
consider  more  deeply  the  overall  national 
Interest,  to  disassociate  ourselves  from 
special  Interest  groups.  Our  party  has  tra- 
ditionally striven  to  represent  the  whole 
rather  than  the  special  Interests  of  various 
groups,  to  advance  the  common  purpose 
over  often  contradictory  and  divisive  ends. 
We  Intend  to  pursue  the  common  bond  for 
the  common  good,  rather  than  Indulge  for 
emotional  gain  In  hostile  in-fighllng  among 
classes  and  categories  of  people.  Such  ac- 
tivity saps  the  spirit  of  community  loyalty, 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  finally  the  ability 
to  act  in  unity  as  a  free  people.  The  Demo- 
crats simply  do  not  have  as  strong  or  con- 
sistent a  record  in  this  regard  as  do  we. 

Let  me  emphasize  two  more  beliefs  which 
are  closely  related  to  this  conviction  about 
Individual  freedom  and  which  express  differ- 
ences between  the  two  parties  rather  clearly. 
One   Is  that  the  Republican  Party  empha- 


sizes the  principle  of  voluntary  rather  than 
compulsory  participation  in  Federal  aid 
programs,  while  the  Democrats  do  not.  The 
other  Is  that  we  stress  the  concept  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  among  our  citizens  rather 
than  the  more  recent  "everyone  gets  the 
same  deal"  tendency  to  emphasize  automatic 
equality  per  se.  In  which  our  Democratic 
colleagues  frequently  indulge. 

Now  the  second  major  principle  that  we  as 
Republicans  stand  lor  is  a  government  close 
to  the  people.  I  have  always  liked  to  think 
of  government  starting  from  the  family  It- 
self, and  moving  out  to  the  community,  to 
the  State  Institutions  and  finally  to  the 
Federal  level  In  Washington,  The  Demo- 
crats appear  to  believe  now — though  If  you 
read  Thomas  Jefferson  you  will  quickly  find 
that  this  was  not  always  the  case — that  It 
should  work  approximately  the  other  way 
'round. 

The  Republican  concept  of  government's 
role  emphasizes  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment must  remain  strong,  that  unless 
there  is  vigor,  responsibility  and  purpose  at 
the  levels  of  government  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves  there  can  be  no  real  govern- 
ing "of,  by,  and  for  the  people. "  The  func- 
tions of  institutions  at  the  sab-Federal  level 
may  certainly  change — they  should  never  re- 
main static — but  they  must  always  exist. 
Here  we  see  how  the  Republican  concepts 
of  Individual  freedom  and  government  by 
the  people  are  combined  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  Without  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  self-government,  the  individual  cannot  be 
alert,  informed,  and  able  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  about  him.  Without  the 
presence  of  State  and  local  institutions 
which  are  easily  accessible  to  him,  that  op- 
portunity is  lost. 

A  related  idea  to  the  Republican  belief  In 
government  close  to  the  people  Is  the  con- 
viction that  private  enterprise  must  be  the 
ally  of  government,  not  Its  adversary;  where- 
as the  Democrats  often  seem  to  make  private 
enterprise  the  whipping  boy.  We  want  to 
move  forward  to  meet  the  grave  new  prob- 
lems before  us,  and  at  the  Federal  level  of 
government,  without  at  the  same  time  un- 
dercutting the  open,  free  s\stem  upon  which 
we  really  depend.  We  believe  Uiat  this  can 
be  done.  We  believe  that  it  must  be  done — 
or  else  we  must  radically  revise  our  whole 
system  of  life  in  the  United  States,  This  is 
not  to  say  that  we  can  tolerate  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  by  business  and  Industry 
any  more  than  we  can  In  the  case  of  a  labor 
union  or  an  individual  citizen.  When  busi- 
ness Is  found  In  any  way  lacking  in  public 
Integrity  It  must  be  immediately  and 
strongly  called  to  task. 

These  two  fundamental  beliefs,  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  partnership  government, 
must  be  put  across  to  the  people  by  us  who 
believe  in  them.  It  is  from  these  two  basic 
convictions  that  flow  the  Ideas  which  have 
characterized  Republican  leadership  over  the 
past  8  years.  From  them  President  Elsen- 
hower drew  the  policy  that  probli^ms  are  not 
solved  by  dollars  alone  and  that  problems 
must  be  approached  on  a  long-term  rather 
than  short-term  basis,  for  Instance.  It  Is  on 
these  two  basic  convictions  that  I  believe 
the  victory  and  the  survival  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  depend.  We  must  market  them. 
We  must  make  them  real. 

How  do  we  do  it?  Attractive  candidates, 
money,  topflight  organization.  You  have 
good  candidates,  and  you're  coming  up 
with  more,  of  young  blood.  Encourage 
them.  Tonight  you  are  engaged  In  a  money- 
raising  effort.  That  Is  essential  if  your  can- 
didates are  to  win  and  your  work  is  to  suc- 
ceed. It  win  succeed  if  the  candidates  en- 
courage the  workers  and  the  workers  have 
financial  backing. 

I  was  a  candidate  last  autumn.  Tonight 
I  am  here  as  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
which  as  you  know  is  our  new  President's 
home  State,  too.  Our  statewide  organiza- 
tion, which  we  had  Ijeen  working  on  for  well 
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over  a  year  before  the  election,  was  a  major 
factor  in  my  reelection.  We  had  a  highly 
productive  volunteer  operation  with  a 
powerful  emphasis  on  youth  and  grent  en- 
thusiasm that  did  wonders.  Other  than  that 
I  did  my  best  to  get  around  the  State  as 
much  as  I  could — again,  starting  the  fall 
prior  to  the  election  to  establish  early  mo- 
mentum— to  meet  as  many  voters  and  their 
families  as  possible  I  ran  what  is  referred 
to  as  a  "positive"  campaign,  that  is.  concen- 
trating on  my  own  experience  and  service 
and  the  kind  of  record  I  had  develop>ed  In 
the  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  few  weeks  before  election 
day.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  flght  back  hard  to 
counter  attacks  made  by  my  opponent  and 
do  some  punching  of  my  own  when  this  was 
clearly  called  for.  Like  all  campaigns,  it  In- 
volved some  fun.  considerable  exasperation, 
but  above  all — on  the  part  of  everyone  con- 
cerned— hard,  hard  work. 

Tomorrow,  your  good  Senators  Glenn 
Beau,  and  John  Butler.  Congressman 
Mathlas.  and  I  will  again  take  up  our  Im- 
jjeratlve  responsibilities  as  members  of  the 
"loyal  opposition.  ■  This  is  a  delicate  task, 
which  must  attempt  to  strike  the  dynamic 
balance  between  hard  criticism  when  it  Is 
called  for  and  solid  support  when  It  is 
merited.  Without  dissent — which  In  this 
case  is  the  minority  party  in  Congress — 
there  Is  dictatorship.  So  we  must  be  vigilant 
on  the  broadest  plane  In  defense  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  This  involves  the  condemna- 
tion of  reckless  decisions  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  spelling  out  of  better  courses,  the 
backing  of  sound  action  when  it  is  taken. 
We  must  keenly  appraise  the  promises  and 
performance  of  the  Democrats  in  the  official 
positions  of  leadership  In  the  executive 
branch,  for  our  constitutional  system  de- 
mands It 

Above  all.  the  loyal  opposition  must  de- 
velop programs  of  its  own.  to  deal  In  our 
terms  rather  than  exclusively  with  regard 
to  theirs  We  cannot  strike  a  clear,  dynamic 
Image  unless  this  is  done.  Many  of  the  new 
administration's  programs  on  the  domestic 
front  are  continuations  or  enlargements  of 
the  Elsenhower  policies.  We  can  claim  credit 
for  these  when  they  are  ballyhooed  as  Demo- 
cratic accomplishments  But  we  must  move 
beyond  them,  building  rather  than  standing 
on  that  record,  as  Dick  Nixon  has  so  well 
said. 

On  foreign  policy,  we  will  largely  stand 
with  the  President,  although  never  falling 
to  bring  our  own  Ideas  to  bear  In  counsel 
with  him  and  his  advisers.  On  domestic  Is- 
sues, where  the  security  of  our  country  is 
not  Immediately  at  stake  and  where  the 
philosophical  differences  between  us  are 
more  striking,  we  must  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration wherever  its  programs  contradict  our 
principles,  and  give  those  principles  a  new 
vitality  with  specific  recommendations 
which  embody  them.  We  will  not  obstruct 
for  its  own  sake;  we  will  not  rubberstamp 
in  any  even:.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  of  some 
help  to  you  here  in  Baltimore  and  Maryland 
in  our  mutual  endeavor.  Im  sure  you  will 
help  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  May  6,  1961: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger, 
Fifth  District,  Texas) 

Mat  6.   1961. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  100  days  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  we  find  US.  prestige 
apparently  at  Its  lowest  In  history  and  our 
domestic  programs  merely  an  extension  and 
acceleration  of  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  pro- 
grams, which  the  President  admires,  but 
which  many  consider  proven  failures  World- 
wide Russian  leaders  are  accelerating  fieir 
Communist  subversion,  stimulated  by  Ken- 
nedy's failure  to  follow  firm  talk  with  firm 
action.  Bipartisan  harmony  to  show  the 
world  U.S.  unity  of  purpose'  falls  on  two 
counts,  at  least:  (1)  Our  purpose  Is  not 
clear,  thanks  to  contradictory  programs;  (2) 
past  mistakes  are  not  only  burled  from  view, 
such  ac  the  Cuba  fiascc,  but  so,  too,  are  the 
lessons  we  might  have  learned.  Our  con- 
tradictory programs  are  dally  delineated  on 
the  House  floor.  This  week's  crop  Includes 
(1)  the  minimum  wage  final  version:  (2) 
Federal  aid  for  water  pollution;  (3)  (9  bil- 
lion tax  increase  to  highway  users. 

The  minimum  wage  House-Senate  con- 
ference was  a  capitulation  by  the  House 
Members.  The  Speaker  selected  as  House 
conferees  (Powell,  Roosevelt,  Dent)  Mem- 
bers committed  to  the  dollar  volume  view 
already  voted  down  by  the  House.  The 
House  had  endorsed  the  Interstate  commerce 
principle  as  the  basis  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  wage  setting.  The  Senate  bill  em- 
braced the  dollar  volume  view  and  it  pre- 
vailed contrary  to  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  House.  Once  again  we  witnessed  the 
House  views  flouted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
administration.  So  now  we  will  have  a 
minimum  wage  forced  on  our  people  based 
on  $1  million  gross  and  $250,000  of  goods 
crossing  State  lines — with  some  businesses 
exempted.  It  Is  apparent  that  some  of  the 
exemptions  were  politically  motivated,  such 
as  laundry  workers  and  cotton  gin  employees, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  more  Members'  votes 
in  support  of  the  administration  plan.  De- 
spite a  determined  Republican  stand,  the  bill 
passed  230  to  196 — 30  Republicans  voted  for 
it;  57  Democrats  against.  Federal  Govern- 
ment wage  setting  must  and  will  be  ac- 
companied by  direct  or  Indirect  Federal  price 
control — neither  of  these  is  compatible  with 
a  free,  private  enterprise  system — there's  the 
basic  contradiction.  In  other  words,  It's 
unconstitutional. 

The  water  pollution  bill  doubling  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  for  construction  of 
local  sewage  disposal  plants  passed  307  to 
110.  The  bill  provided  »1  billion  total  at 
tiOO  mUllon  per  year — a  doubling  of  amount 
In  a  program  only  4  years  old.  What  busi- 
ness the  Federal  Government  has  in  this,  I 
don't  know.  Stream  pollution,  which  every- 
one disapproves,  can  be  prevented  In  other 
ways  (State  compacts,  for  example).  The 
construction  of  sewage  plants  Is  a  local  mat- 
ter. Here  again  Is  the  basic  contradiction — 
Federal  Intervention  In  a  local-State  matter. 

The  highway  taxes  were  Increased  $9  bil- 
lion without  House  Members  even  demand- 
ing a  record  vote  (only  24  arose,  not  a  suffi- 
cient number).  It  was  late  In  the  day  (6 
p.m.)  and,  also,  the  Members  don't  want  to 
appear  to  be  against  highways,  even  though 
disapproving  somewhat  the  Increase  of  taxes. 
I   opposed  It   for   several   reasons.   Including 

( 1 )  taxes  are  high  enough  now,  on  motorists, 
truckers  and  all  related  Indtostries  which 
pay  taxes  as  highway  users — *1.6  billion  of 
highway  users  excise  taxes  annually  now  go 
Into  the  General  Treasury  beyond  the 
amounts    spent    on    highway    construction; 

(2)  as  alternatives,  we  can  either  cut  spend- 
ing on  welfare  programs  or  stretch  out  the 
construction  timetable. 


The  omnibus  judgeship  bill  was  probably 
our  most  Ignominious  action  of  the  week. 
Instead  of  35  or  59  additional  Judgeships 
(last  year's  maximum  declared  needs)  or 
even  the  70  passed  by  the  House  (see  News- 
letter, Apr.  22).  the  Senate  version  was 
adopted  providing  73  new  Judgeships.  The 
actions  of  Members  of  both  Houses  is  quite 
transparent.  Many  have  hopes  for  such  an 
appointment,  a  lifetime  Job.  The  House 
leadership,  under  the  Speaker's  guidance, 
can  receive  the  credit  and  blame  for  our 
legislative  accomplishments  to  date. 

Worldwide,  meanwhile,  we  are  losing 
ground  In  the  Communist-free  world  con- 
test. Dally  Cuba  is  importing  the  sinews 
of  war — oil,  weapons,  and  Russian  techni- 
cians Every  hour  Is  Irretrievably  lost  to  the 
United  States  which  must  mount  the  offen- 
sive to  free  Cuba.  When  will  the  American 
people  demand  action?  The  State  Depart- 
ment only  now  has  released  a  study  of  Cuba, 
acknowledging  officially  and  warning  the 
American  people  of  the  socialism  and  com- 
munism the  American  people  have  recog- 
nized for  months  Our  Inaction  now,  fol- 
lowing our  earlier  mistakes,  is  almost  un- 
believable. In  Laos,  Africa,  Vietnam,  Berlin. 
Mexico,  South  America,  we  face  Communist 
subversion  We  know  that  under  present 
policy  a  temporary  slowdown  will  not  pre- 
vent a  later  takeover.  Day  by  day,  we  see 
the  showdown  coming  closer.  It  will  be  with 
Russia,  not  Just  with  Cuba,  Laos.  Congo. 
Vietnam  or  other  peripheral  areas.  So  what 
are  we  doing?  Meanwhile,  we  learn  that 
supposedly  patriotic  union  leaders  and  mem- 
bers have  struck  again  and  again  at  our 
missile  sites  pushing  up  wages  to  fantastic 
amounts  of  9400  to  t700  weekly;  legalized 
blackmail,  you  might  call  It.  It's  beginning 
to  look  as  though  our  Nation,  the  leaders 
and  or  the  people,  is  suffering  from  mass 
hypnosis  or  sickness,  making  sensible  con- 
duct as  the  free  world  s  leader  an  Impossi- 
bility. Foreign  aid  to  our  enemies  and  neu- 
trals is  a  leading  example  of  this  sickness. 
Our  lack  of  Arm  action  another. 

The  astronaut's  successful  flight,  fully 
publicized,  was  a  tremendous  success  for  the 
United  States  way  of  life  over  Russia's  se- 
crecy and  propaganda.  Uncommitted  na- 
tions may  well  be  Influenced  to  recognize 
(and  emulate)  the  advantages  of  our  way 
of  life  which  combines  a  free  society  with 
military  might,  a  happy  and  tough  combina- 
tion  (if  we  don't   sell  ourselves  short). 
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Duval  Engineering  &  Contracting  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLoRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1961 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19  of  this  year  I  voiced,  on  the  floor  of 
this  great  body,  my  opposition  to  the 
awarding  of  a  Oovernment  contract  to 
the  Duval  Engineering  &  Contracting 
Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Saturn  rocket  complex  at 
Cape  Canaveral.  My  objections  to  this 
company's  receiving  any  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  contract  was  founded  on  the 
basis  of  proven  fraud  perpetrated  by  two 
of  its  supervisory  employees  who,  before 
a  Federal  district  court,  were  found 
guilty  of  fraud  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  lightloading  asphalt  on  the 
Mayport  Naval  Base  under  a  construc- 
tion contract  awarded  to  the  Duval  en- 
gineering firm. 


At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  district  judge  who  tried  them 
concluded  that  they  were  taking  the  rap 
for  the  management  of  the  company  and 
this  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  they 
r.re  still  employed  by  Duval.  At  that 
time  I  also  jwinted  out  that  Duval  was 
removed  from  the  State  of  Florida's  bid- 
ding list  because  of  fraud  committed 
against  the  State  as  well  as  making  pay- 
ola to  State  employees  a  common  prac- 
tice. I  further  cited  the  conclusion  of 
the  Federal  district  judge  concerning 
Duval's  philosophy  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  court,  was  "to  cheat  the  Govern- 
ment if  you  can." 

On  April  21,  in  spite  of  my  objections, 
in  spite  of  the  Federal  court's  conclusion, 
m  spite  of  two  convictions,  in  spite  of 
Duval's  removal  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida's bidding  list,  and  in  spite  of  their 
record  of  fraud  perpetrated  against  both 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  the  US. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  awarded  this 
company  a  one-quarter  million  dollar 
construction  contract  for  construction  of 
the  Saturn  complex  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
May  I  point  out  that  this  company  was 
denied  a  State  contract,  on  which  they 
were  low  bidders,  the  same  day  they  re- 
ceived the  Federal  contract. 

Following  the  awarding  of  this  con- 
tract, I  held  a  meeting  with  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
which  time  I  requested  an  explanation 
for  their  awarding  this  contract  before 
thoroughly  investigating  my  revelations, 

1  having  notified  them  about  the  highly 
questionable  activities  of  this  company 

2  days   in   advance   of   their   awarding 
the  contract. 

I  received  the  Corps'  reply  today  and 
it  reveals  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
withholding  the  contract. 

Paradoxically,  I  also  received  today  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Florida,  Hon.  Farrls  Bryant,  by  the  senior 
US.  district  judge  who  was  assigned  to 
and  tried  the  EKival  case,  the  Honorable 
Albert  L.  Reeves,  of  the  western  district 
of  Missouri.    Judge  Reeves  said : 

U.S.  District  Coxtrt, 
Western  District  or  Missouri, 

Kansas  City.  May  2. 1961. 
Re   Duval    Engineering   it    Contracting    Co.. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Hon.  Farris  Bryant, 
Governor  of  Florida. 
Capitol  Building,  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

Dear  Governor  Bbtant:  While  holding 
court  In  Jacksonville,  I  tried  a  criminal  case 
involving  short  loading  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  of  the  above-named  company. 
They  were  both  properly  convicted  for  the 
reason  that  habitually,  and  almost  daily, 
they  caused  a  shortage  of  concrete  designed 
for  the  runways  of  a  Oovernment  airport. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  testimony  that 
the  acts  of  these  employees  were  mere  symp- 
toms. The  contracting  company  was  per- 
forming a  Government  contract.  Because  of 
the  extreme  shortage  In  concrete  loading,  and 
because  the  Government  knew  about  It,  the 
company  made  a  refund  on  the  basis  of  a 
shortage  of  451  tons;  this,  however,  did  not 
cover  the  entire  shortage.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses.  Including  the  president 
of  the  contracting  company.  It  appeared  that 
the  Oovernment  had  not  only  been  defrauded 
on  the  basis  of  a  greater  shortage  than  was 
accounted  for,  but  that  the  employees  were 
acting  for  ♦he  contracting  company  and  were 


simply  obejrlng  orders.     They  did  not  profit — 
the  company  did. 

1  considered  that  the  treatment  of  symp- 
toms was  of  no  value  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  granted  probation  to  the  two 
employees. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  the 
cause  of  wrongdoing  and  such  an  effort  would 
reach  fruition  by  denying  an  unworthy  con- 
tracting company  the  right  to  be  awarded 
Government  contracts  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  commend  the 
authorities  In  the  great  State  of  Florida  for 
denying  Duval  Engineering  &  Contracting  Co. 
any  further  contracts.  Companies  of  this 
character  and  repute  should  t>e  taught  that 
fair  dealing  Is  not  only  proper,  but  necessary 
In  doing  business  with  municipalities. 

I  take  occasion  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
splendid  executive  work  you  are  doing  in  a 
great  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  L.  Reeves. 

This  letter  certainly  evidences  the  de- 
gree of  concern  in  this  matter  by  the 
judiciary  and  is,  to  be  sure,  a  highly  un- 
lisual  statement  for  a  district  judge  to 
make.  Obviously,  he  is  incensed  at  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  great  miscarriage  of 
justice,  and  I  most  emphatically  concur 
with  him.  1  believe  this  letter  to  be  most 
significant  in  that  Judge  Reeves  is  prob- 
ably the  man  most  familiar  with  the 
case,  having  tried  it  recently. 

In  light  of  this  mounting  evidence 
against  Duval,  I  can  see  no  alternative 
but  to  have  the  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
voke this  contract.  And,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that,  since  1957,  Duval  has  been 
awarded  nearly  $18  million  worth  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  contracts,  I  will  repeat 
my  request  that  the  Roads  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  am  raiiking 
minority  member,  thoroughly  investigate 
these  projects  in  order  to  find  out  if  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  defrauded 
on  this  $18  million  worth  of  Federal -aid 
highways. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  pres- 
ently conducting  hearings  on  defense 
contracts,  has  already  taken  the  lead  in 
that  body  having  requested  an  explana- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
concerning  Duval's  being  awarded  this 
Government  contract. 


"Youth  Wants  To  Know" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1961 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  16.  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold- 
berg appeared  as  guest  on  Theodore 
Granik's  award  winning  television  pro- 
gram "Youth  Wants  To  Know."  This 
was  the  premiere  showing  over  WABC- 
TV.  chaimel  7,  in  New  York  City  and  the 
program  received  wide  acclaim.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  Secretary 
Goldberg  had  the  following  to  say  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  program,  "This  is  the 
most  inquisitive  and  best  informed  panel 


that  I  have  appeared  before  since  I  took 
my  ofQce." 

Mr.  Speaker,  'W ABC-TV  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  bringing  this  excellent 
proiiram  to  the  great  metropolitan  area 
of  New  York  City.  A  special  word  of 
praise  should  go  to  Mr.  Joseph  Stamler, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  station,  and  Mr.  Al  Hollander,  chan- 
nel 7  program  director,  as  well  as  all 
other  personnel  associated  with  making 
this  fine  program  possible. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  am  proud  and  delighted  to  note 
that  the  Hotel  St.  George,  the  largest 
hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  is 
located  in  Brooklyn,  is  presenting  this 
program  over  WABC-TV  and  I  should 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Milton  Kes- 
tenberg,  president  of  the  Hotel  St. 
George  Corp.,  for  pioneering  in  this  pub- 
lic service  effort. 

Without  objection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
complete  transcript  of  Secretary  Gold- 
berg's appearance  on  "Youth  Wants  To 
Know"  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know,"  Sunday,  April  16, 

1S>61,  THE  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goujberc, 

Secretary  of  Labor.  Guest 

Mr.  Barber.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  wel- 
come to  "Youth  Wants  To  Know."  Our 
guest  Is  .Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. 

Secretary  Goldberg  Is  faced  with  many 
problems  concerning  the  economic  health  of 
our  country,  but  none  is  more  urgent  than 
the  unemployment  problem.  Last  month 
the  number  of  unemployed  represented  6.9 
percent  of  the  Nation's  work  force,  a  20-year 
high  for  the  month  of  March.  Recently 
Secretary  Goldberg  said  that  within  the 
coming  year,  the  U.S.  economy  must  turn 
up  10' 2  million  more  Jobs.  We  will  hare  our 
first  question  for  the  Secretary  In  Just  a 
moment. 

I  Announcement. ) 

Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Secretary,  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  to  "Youth  Wants  To  Know  " 

Secretary  Goldberg  Mr.  Barber,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  this  panel,  one  of  the 
most  Informed  and  Inquisitive  panels  In 
Washington. 

Mr.  Barber.  Thank  you.  Now  let's  begin 
our  questioning  with  Jerry. 

Question.  Secretary  Goldberg,  what  Indi- 
cations of  an  economic  upturn  do  you  see 
currently? 

Secretary  Goldberg  Jerry,  there  are  some 
signs  of  an  economic  upturn,  but  I  want  to 
warn  that  a  few  swallows  don't  make  a 
spring  or  even  a  summer.  And  steel  pro- 
duction has  moved  up  and  that  Is  help- 
ful. It  has  moved  up  several  percentage 
points  over  the  last  period.  As  a  result  of 
the  weather,  construction  activities  have 
moved  up.  And  then  retail  sales  altliough 
they  are  not  what  they  should  be,  are  be- 
ginning to  respond.  Mayl>e  they  are  re- 
sponding to  the  fact  that  all  of  our  wom- 
en, those  of  us  who  are  married,  maybe  some 
of  your  dates,  went  out  and  got  some  Easter 
hats  and  we  have  had  a  little  upturn  in  re- 
tall  sales  as  a  result  of  Easter  business,  and 
finally  there  is  a  slight  upturn  in  the  amount 
of  hours  worked  in  our  Nation's  factories. 
Not  enough  to  bring  a  40-hour  week,  but  a 
little  benefit  over  the  period  that  existed 
during  the  last  several  months. 

Question,  Do  you  believe  then  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Kennedy  antirecession 
program  may  prove  unnecessary? 

Secretary  Golobcbg.  Oh,  no.  We  need  all 
of  the  recession  program  and  I  just  left  the 
President  and  we  were  discussing  wjiether  or 
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not  It  waa  not  necessary  to  have  further 
programs.  That  Is  a  matter  which  Is  under 
study  In  the  administration  at  the  present 
time. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  what  can  be  done 
about  this  hard  core  unemployment,  and 
what  Is  being  done  during  this  administra- 
tion right  now? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Well,  first  of  all,  on 
t!ie  hard  core  of  unemployment  which  some 
people  call  structural  unemployment,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  before  it 
right  at  the  present  moment  in  conference 
an  area  redevelopment  bill.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  promote  business  opportunity  and 
job  opportunities  in  the  areas  which  have 
been  hit  by  chronic  unemployment — struc- 
tural unemployment  as  some  economists  call 
it. 

Question.  How  would  you  furnish  this  so- 
called  feed  money  to  badly  depressed  areas 
where  they  haven't  money  to  start  ovW 
again ^ 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Well,  the  bill  before 
the  Congress  which  I  hope  Congress  will 
enact  in  the  next  few  days  after  they  get 
l.i^oUftli  with  the  conferer.ee.  provides  for 
loans  and  grants  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars  to  enable  these  commimities  to  de- 
velop businesses  that  will  replace  the  busi- 
nesses that  have  ceased  to  grant  full  em- 
ployment because  of  technological  and  other 
developments 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been 
talking  about  quite  a  few  recession  meas- 
ures. I  thinlc  one  of  the  important  things 
to  consider  is  the  cost  of  these  measures. 
Exactly  how  much  is  this  going  to  cost  the 
Government? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Well,  this  is  hard  to 
say.  but  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
been  very  conscious  of  cost  considerations. 
Now.  for  example,  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation extension  bill,  the  temporary  un- 
employment compensation  extension  bill, 
that  is  going  to  cost  about  a  billion  dollars 
and  that  is  a  very  substantial  sum  of  money 
by  anybody's  reckoning.  But  we  have  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  employers  starting  in  1963 
to    take   care   of    the   cost   of   that   program. 

So  the  Kennedy  programs  have  been  based 
upon  realistic  considerations  and  also  based 
on  sound   fiscal  responsibilities. 

Question  But  sir.  if  there  is  any  In- 
crease in  taxes  at  all,  which  you  say  will 
be  necessary  to  finance  these  programs.  Is 
this  a  good  measure  in  times  of  a  recession, 
and  wont  this  aggravate  the  economic  situ- 
ation? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Not  necessarily.  It 
depends  on  how  you  impose  your  tax.  In 
this  particular  situation  we  are  granting 
the  benefits  in  the  next  12  months,  but 
we  are  postponing  the  tax  for  2  years. 
In  that  way  we  think  we  have  an  ideal  pre- 
scription. We  meet  the  problems  of  the  re- 
cession. We  do  not  add  to  the  tax  burden 
at  the  same  time  We  hope  by  that  time 
that  we  will  have  recovered  from  the  reces- 
sion and  then  it  is  appropriate  to  collect 
the  taxes  that  will  pay  for  the  program  that 
we  put  in  during  times  of  recession. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  local  areas  are 
willing  to  .sacrifice,  can't  they  solve  most  of 
their    unemployment    problem? 

.Secretary  Goldberg.  Well,  local  areas  are 
doing  a  fine  Job.  Take  Scranton.  Pa.,  for 
example.  They  have  a  great  community  ef- 
fort. They  have  a  great  State  effort  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  headed  by  their  fine 
Governor.  Governor  Lawrence,  and  Mr. 
Batt.  their  commissioner  In  this  area.  But 
this  problem  is  more  than  a  local  problem. 
We  need  a  working  partnership  between  lo- 
cal government.  National  Government,  com- 
munity groups,  labor  people  and  manage- 
ment people  to  try  and  solve  this  problem. 

Qvtestion  Since  you  cited  the  example  of 
Scranton.  Pa  ,  couldn't  other  areas  similar 
to  this  and  in  similar  conditions  solve  this 
problem,  thus  making  it  not  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  intervene? 


Secretary  Goldberg  I  wish  they  could. 
But  the  taxing  powers  which  are  basic,  here, 
to  a  sound  antirecession,  and  in  fact  a  re- 
covery program,  have  been  really  exhausted 
by  many  of  the  States  and  localities.  They 
have  reached  the  maximum  power  to  tax. 
They  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  which  Is  becoming  nation- 
wide, by  themselves. 

Let  me  give  you  a  figure:  We  have  classi- 
fied— I  want  to  refer  to  the  figure — 101  ma- 
jor labor  market  areas  of  about  150. 
now,  with  a  substantial  labor  surplus.  This 
means  that  throughout  the  country,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  we  have  a  problem 
of  substantial  unemployment.  And  this 
means  that  we  have  a  national  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  a  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  this  subject. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  great  burden  on  many  of  our 
country's  employers  to  pass  a  bill  to  raise 
wages  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  them 
to  hire  more  people? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Well,  the  amount  of 
tax  we  have  Imposed  for  example  for  un- 
employment compensation  is  four-tenths  of 
1  percent  additional  tax.  That  is  a  very 
small  tax.  But  because  It  Is  a  small  tax 
spread  largely  over  all  the  employers  In  the 
country,  we  are  able  to  raise  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  a  billion  dollars  is  very  important 
for  the  relief  of  people  who  have  been  un- 
employed many  long  periods.  We  have 
1.800.000  people  right  now  who  have  been 
imemployed  for  15  weeks  or  more. 

Question  Well,  don't  you  think  It  will  be 
kind  of  a  burden  to  ask  them  to  raise  the 
wages  and  then  hire  these  other  people  and 
raise  their  wages  to  the  same  wages  the 
other   people   working   with   them   get? 

Secretary  Goldberg  Are  you  dealing  now 
with  our  minimum  wage  law? 

Question.  Yes. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Well,  that  Is  another 
subject.  First  we  were  dealing  with  taxes. 
On  taxes  we  have  imposed  a  very  modest  tax 
and  we  hope  by  the  time  that  that  tax  takes 
effect  we  will  have  substantial  business  re- 
covery in  the  country.  If  we  do  there  will 
be  an  adequate  profit  base  to  take  care  of 
that  t&x. 

Now  on  minimum  wage,  the  studies  of  our 
Department  indicate  that  when  we  raised 
the  minimum  wage  last  time  in  1955,  which 
took  effect  in  1956.  we  expanded  employment 
opportunities  rather  than  contracted  unem- 
ployment opportunities.  Now  we  think  it 
adds  up  to  improvement  in  the  economy 
rather  than  retrogression  in  the  economy. 

Question.  Mr.  Goldberg,  would  you  con- 
sider a  3  percent  unemployment  rate  the 
normal  rate,  and  would  you  work  strongly  to 
lower  this  rate? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  think  3  percent  Is  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  accept  the  concept  that  any  man  who 
wants  to  work  should  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  useful  and  fruitful  work. 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  will  always  be  a 
certain  margin  of  unemployment  In  the 
country.  This  is  because  we  are  a  tremen- 
dous country,  this  is  because  some  people  will 
be  changing  their  jobs,  this  will  be  because 
some  factories  will  be  adjusting  their  prod- 
uct, so  I  suppose,  and  this  is  a  very  reluctant 
admission  for  me  to  make,  that  we  have  to 
live  with  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment. 

Now  some  countries  believe  that  2  percent 
is  a  high  rate  of  unemployment.  When  the 
President  mentioned  4  percent,  and  Mr. 
Heller,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  mentioned  4  percent,  they 
were  not  talking  about  desirable  goals,  they 
were  saying  we  Immediately  or  in  the  near 
future  have  to  move  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment down  from  6.9  to  4  percent  as  the  first 
measure  of  our  achievement.  They  were  not 
saying  that  4  percent  was  the  Ideal  goal  for 
unemployment.  Four  percent  Is  too  high  an 
unemployment    rate. 


Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  a  recent  news 
conference  did  you  not  vise  the  figure  4  per- 
dent,  even  though  we  would  have  a  buslnesa 
upturn  this  year,  the  unemployment  rate 
still    would    be    4    percent? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  said  that  unless 
Government,  labor,  and  management  did 
what  they  ought  to  do  in  this  area,  as  I  looked 
at  the  future  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment figures,  I  was  very  fearful  that  we 
would  have  several  million  Jobs  that  we 
have  to  provide — about  7  million — and  still 
leave  the  rate  of  unemployment  at  4  per- 
cent. And  I  mention  this,  not  as  a  de- 
sirable situation,  but  as  pointing  up  the 
challenge  of  the  problem  that  lies  ahead. 

Question.  What  percentage  rate  would  you 
be  satisfied  with,  of  unemployment? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Personally? 

I  would  like  to  see  everybody  who  wants 
to  work  and  has  the  capacity  to  work  fruit- 
fully employed  and  I  would  not  like  to  deal 
with  this  in  percentage  terms.  I  don't  like 
to   play   the  numbers   game. 

Question    I  mean    practically,   not  ideally. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  All  I  would  say  is  that 
we  ought  to  strive  toward  the  goal  of  bring- 
ing down  unemployment  to  normal  cyclical 
unemployment  and  normal  employment  of 
transitional  people  in  the  work  force. 

I  have  mentioned  that  In  some  countries 
this  is  regarded  to  be  2  percent  Ours  is 
a  larger  country  and  maybe  there  has  to 
be  a  little  more  p.ay  in  the  Joints.  But  I 
would  certainly  believe  personally  that  3 
percent  Is  the  top  rate  In  the  area  that  we 
are   discussing. 

Question  Secretary  Goldberg,  shouldn't 
Government  play  only  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  solving  our  problems  while  manage- 
ment and  labor  supply  the  action? 

Secretary  GoLOBEac.  No,  I  don't  agree  with 
that.  I  think  the  great  action  that  has  to 
be  taken  in  the  country  Is  of  course  In  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  I  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  the  best  answer  to  un- 
employment are  jobs  at  decent  American 
wages  in  private  Indtistry.  But  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  in  this  area  as 
well  as  industry  and  labor  and  the  respon- 
sibility was  written  Into  our  Constitution 
and  first  In  our  preamble  when  we  said  we 
had  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
secondly  in  the  powers  of  Congress.  When 
Congress  was  empowered  to  tax.  to  promote 
the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  In  a  recent  11- 
point  proposal  for  migrant  workers,  one 
point  was  that  a  collective  bargaining  pro- 
gram be  established  for  farm  workers  How 
could  this  be  done  for  thLs  generation  with- 
out fiuther  education  and  possible  corrup- 
tion? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Well,  first  of  all  I  Just 
testified  yesterday  on  migrant  farm  labor. 
This  Is  a  sadly  neglected  area  in  our  econ- 
omy. These  are  the  forgotten  people  of  the 
country.  They  not  only  do  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  collective  bargaining,  they  often 
do  not  have  adequate  housing.  They  have 
inadequate  education.  They  have  inade- 
quate health.  They  employ  child  labor. 
They  do  not  have  registration  of  contrac- 
tors who  deal  in  migrant  labor.  So  that  what 
we  have  to  deal  with  first,  since  this  is  a 
sadly  neglected  area  in  our  society,  our  flr.^t 
measure,  and  yesterday  I  appeared  In  sup- 
port of  first  measures,  but  to  see  to  it  that 
on  the  farms  no  child  works  I  exempt  from 
that  family  farms  because  the  family  en- 
vironment protects  against  too  much  heavy 
labor  and  too  much  hazardous  labor. 

But  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  a  consensus  In 
the  United  States  as  It  is  in  industrial  em- 
ployment, that  children  less  than  14  years 
of  age  do  not  work  on  the  Nation's  farms. 
We  ought  to  house  the  migrant  laborers  ade- 
quately. We  ought  to  see  to  it  that  a  public 
group  is  created  to  watch  over  them.  We 
ought  to  see  to  It  that  crew  leaders  do  not 
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exploit    them.     We    ought    to    see    to    their 
education. 

These  are  what  I  regard  to  be  priority 
measures  In  the  area  of  migrant  farm  labor 
Question.  Mr.  Goldberg,  could  not  the  lo- 
cal, possibly  the  State,  governments  handle 
these  problems  that  you  have  mentioned 
better   than   the  Federal  Government? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  No,  I  don't  think  so, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  received  letters 
from  the  States  indicating  that  they  need 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government  In  this 
area.  For  example,  we  have  crew  leaders. 
About  nine  States  have  enacted  laws  regu- 
lating crew  leaders  who  recruit  migrant  labor. 
Six  of  the  nine  States  have  been  In  touch 
with  me  and  they  have  said,  "While  we  have 
regulated  crew  leaders,  to  evade  our  regula- 
tions crew  leaders  will  take  migrant  labor 
to  other  States  which  do  not  regulate  farm 
labor  and  protect  them."  So  you  see,  since 
they  move  across  States  lines,  the  constitu- 
tional test  of  Interstate  commerce  is  fully 
met.  and  we  have  a  national  responsibility  to 
see  to  It  that  these  citizens  are  afforded  real 
protection. 

Question.  How  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment move  into  this  area  which  Is  obviously 
unorganized?  The  union  representatives 
haven't  even  been  able  to  unionize  these 
workers.  To  have  collective  bargaining,  you 
have  to  have  this  type  of  organization. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  move  In  by  doing  what  they  did 
for  people  when  they  enacted  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  originally  some  of  the 
unions  opposed. 

The  test  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  State  governments  Is  not  whether  unions 
support  It  or  oppose  It.  The  test  Is  what  is 
In  the  national  interest  and  what  Is  In  the 
interests  of  people.  The  fact  that  unions 
either  do  or  do  not  organize  the  migrant 
laborer  does  not  excuse  Government  from  its 
responsibility  to  provide  minimal  standards, 
Just  as  we  have  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  for  wages,  for  children,  and  so  on  in  that 
area. 

Now  Immediately  in  the  migrant  labor  area 
we  have  not  come  to  the  wage  problem.  We 
are  trying  to  deal  with  the  elemental  things: 
Health,  hygiene,  education,  housing,  crew 
leaders  and  matters  of  that  type. 

Question.  Secretary  Goldberg,  at  present 
under  the  Mexican  labor  program  there  are 
thousands  of  Jobs  on  American  farms  being 
filled  by  Mexican  citizens.  Shouldn't  Amer- 
icans fill  these  Jobs  and  therefore  help  to 
alleviate  the  farm  problem' 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  am  now  dealing  with 
proposals  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  tests  of  the  program, 
which  Is  written  into  law  and  which  will  be 
written  Into  the  new  law.  Is  that  domestic 
labor  is  not  available  to  do  the  Job.  Only 
then  do  I  and  will  I  certify  that  foreign 
labor.  Mexican  labor,  or  labor  from  other 
countries  Is  admissible  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  farm  labor. 

Question  Mr  Secretary,  getting  back  to 
domestic  migratory  laborers,  after  the  season 
Is  over  and  they  pick  their  crops,  they  are 
then,  shall  we  say.  dumped  In  northern 
cities:  Baltimore.  Buffalo.  New  York  Whose 
responsibility  is  that  now.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  State  or  local? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Unfortunately  under 
present  laws  this  Is  the  responsibility  of  lo- 
cal governments  and  you  have  correctly  por- 
trayed what  happens.  The  average  farm 
laborer  of  the  migrant  character  works  100 
to  130  to  170  days  a  year  and  then  he  has 
unemployment  unless  he  Is  able  to  get  em- 
ployment In  factories  or  other  areas. 

I  think  this  problem,  which  is  the  problem 
of  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
across  State  lines  in  interstate  commerce.  Is 
a  problem  which  commands  national  atten- 
tion. 

Question.  Well,  now  if  he  doesn't  get  Into 
other   employment,    Mr.    Secretary — Senator 


Williams  I  think  says  he  makes  about  $790 
a  year.  That  means  he  must  with  his  family 
go  on  the  local  welfare  rolls.  Do  you  see 
any  chance  for  the  Federal  Government  giv- 
ing more  money  to  areas  Impacted  with 
migratory   workers?     The  welfare  aspects? 

Secretary  Goldberg  Senator  Williams  has 
been  one  of  our  great  leaders  in  the  area  of 
trying  to  protect  migrant  labor.  As  p>ointed 
out,  this  statistic  that  you  mentioned,  seven 
hundred  and  some  dollars,  we  have  to  add  to 
it  and  I  am  sure  he  would  agree — he  agreed 
with  me  yesterday  when  I  testified — that 
they  earn  In  nonfarm  employment  a 
few  hundred  dollars  more.  The  total  Is 
about  $930.  but  that  can't  support  a  family. 
So  that  Is  true  that  when  we  advance  stand- 
ards, despite  the  common  conception  we  are 
always  increasing  costs,  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  because  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  these  people  to  starve.  And  so  cost 
exists  in  one  area  or  another.  The  best  way 
to  do  it  is  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  the 
distressed  areas  bill  and  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bin.  where  we  are  now  making  pro- 
visions to  encourage  the  employment  of 
rural   labor  as  well   as  industrial  labor. 

Question.  Mr.  Goldberg,  now  that  there 
are  approximately  five  and  a  half  or  six 
million  people  unemployed  and  continually 
more  being  let  off  their  Job  because  of  auto- 
mation, how  do  you  see  that  we  can  employ 
these  p>eople  and  what  types  of  jobs  do  you 
think  we  can  fit  them  In? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  You  luive  put  your 
finger  on  a  very  Important  problem.  I  have 
estimated'  that  next  year  we  will  have  to 
create,  if  we  have  full  employment.  10 'i  mil- 
lion Jobs.  I  have  estimated  that  even  If  we 
had  4  percent  unemployment  we  would  have 
to  create  7  million  Jobs. 

Now  part  of  this  Is,  we  hope,  the  pro- 
grams we  have  advanced  alretidy  will  help. 
We  hop)e  to  create  better  opp<jrtunities  for 
business  so  that  private  Jobs  can  be  created 
And  we  are  giving  our  continuing  attention 
right  now.  the  President  and  his  advisers,  to 
the  whole  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
programs  we  have  thus  far  advanced  are 
adequate  to  realize  our  goal  of  reasonably 
full  employment  In  the  country. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  our  present 
laws  adequate  to  deal  with  the  gangsterism 
and  corruption  In  our  labor  unions? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Well,  we  have  a  new 
set  of  laws  which  was  enacted  about  a  year 
ago.  It  has  been  my  philosophy  first  of  all 
that  laws  don't  solve  all  problems,  any  more 
than  the  Ten  Commandments  solved  all  of 
our  moral  problems  in  the  country.  Before 
1  will  be  ready  to  go  to  the  Congress  for 
additional  laws  In  this  area,  I  want  to  study 
the  laws  that  have  already  been  entrusted 
to  me.  After  I  do  so.  If  I  am  oi  the  opinion 
as  a  Government  official  in  charge  of  this 
area  that  existing  laws  are  not  adequate.  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  Congress  for 
additional  legislation. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary  In  relation  to  the 
Communist  problem,  why  has  It  tjeen  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  enact 
laws  preventing  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  hold  office  in  a  labor  union? 

Secretary  Goldberg  Well,  beciiuse  this  has 
been  the  theory  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  must  say  with  considerable  Justifica- 
tion, that  Communists  do  not  enter  labor 
unions  for  the  purpose  of  really  working 
In  labor  unions,  but  that  they  enter  labor 
unions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Communist  Party. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  area, 
when  I  represented  the  CIO  and  participated 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Communist  unions. 
And  I  must  say  there  is  considerable  validity 
to  this  position  of  the  Government. 

Question.  Secretary  Goldberg.  In  a  recent 
news  story  of  last  week  it  was  rumored  that 
Mr.  Reuther  Is  rather  upset  with  the  Presi- 
dent, saying  that  he  has  paid  fe.r  too  much 
attention  to  foreign  affairs  and  has  not  put 


enough  attention  on  the  domestic  problems 
of  Job  opportunities  and  the  unemployed. 

What  answer  would  you  have  to  that? 
Secretary  Goldberg  First  of  all  it  Is  highly 
nptural  and  understandable  that  our  Presi- 
dent should  at  the  moment  be  devoting  his 
prime  attention  to  the  great  questions  of 
survival.  This  Is  the  question  which  is  In- 
volved In  foreign  affairs,  but  I  must  say  In 
all  fairness  to  the  President  and  with  due 
respect  to  my  friend  Walter  Reuther.  I  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  discussing  with  him  Important 
questions  of  domestic  policy.  1  have  Just, 
45  minutes  ago.  finished  a  45-minute  dis- 
cussion with  our  President  on  the  whole  area 
of   employment    and   unemployment. 

Question.  Sir.  William  Morton  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  said  that  productivity 
should  be  increased  and  the  gain  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  through  lower 
prices  rather  than  to  the  unions  through — 
to  labor  through  higher  wages  or  manage- 
ment through  higher  prices.  Don't  you  agree 
with  this? 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Well.  I  hope  the  con- 
sumer and  labor  and  management  benefits 
from  our  Increased  productivity.  One  of  the 
things  we  must  remember  in  the  country  al- 
ways is  that  we  believe  in  not  a  stationary 
standard  of  living  but  we  believe  in  advanc- 
ing our  Etandard  of  living.  And  we  have 
many  people  In  the  country  who  still  do  not 
enjoy  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  here  Is  a  theo- 
retical qtiestlon — Utopian  one.  I  guess:  We 
have  Mr.  Stevenson  at  the  U.N.  seeking  peace, 
we  have  diplomats  in  Geneva  seeking  peace. 
If  we  did  get  peace  and  then  a  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  Army,  just  bow 
would  they  be  absorbed  In  the  labor  move- 
ment? 

Mr.  BARBETt  Excuse  me  I  am  very  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  we  will  not  have  a  chance 
to  hear  the  Secretary's  answer  because  we  are 
almost  completely  out  of  time.  I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  I  am  sorry,  too.  be- 
cause this  was  a  very  good  question,  but 
after  Korea  we  had  full  employment  without 
a  tremendous  armament  budget  I  am  con- 
fident we  can  achieve  it. 

Mr.  Barber.  Now  we  will  have  a  final  word 
from  our  guest  in  just  a  moment  after  thig 
very  important  message. 

I  Announcement.  [ 

Mr.  Barber.  Secretary  Goldberg,  thank  you 
very  much  for  being  our  guest. 

Secretary  Goldberg.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure 
and  I  ought  to  correct  myself.  I  said  "after" 
Korea  to  you.  Tom  I  meant  before  Korea. 
I  am  delighted  to  share  these  thoughts  with 
you  and  this  bears  out  that  this  is  the  most 
inquisitive  and  best  informed  panel  that  I 
have  appeared  before  since  1  took  my  office. 

Mr.  Barber.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
very  much. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1961 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  earlier 
in  the  session,  acting  under  authority 
granted  by  House  Resolution  86,  Repre- 
sentative Harold  Cooley.  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  di- 
rected the  Subcommittee  on  Equipment, 
Supplies,  and  Manpower  to  inquire  into 
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the  cost  of  farm  production  and  to  study 
the  Impact  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  on 
American  agriculture. 

Since  that  time  hearings  have  been 
held  in  Washington,  in  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
and  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  On  Monday. 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  May  15.  16. 
and  17,  the  committee  will  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  here  in  Washington  to 
fill  in  the  picture  of  the  situation  as  out- 
lined earlier  by  fanners  and  .spokesmen 
for  their  organizations  in  all  fields  of 
agriculture. 

That  this  inquiry  is  vital  to  American 
agriculture  is  evidenced  not  alone  by  the 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  that  such  a  study  is  the 
most  important  facet  to  a  solution  of  our 
agricultural  problems  but  by  the  truly 
startling  attendance  of  farmers  at  our 
field  hearings.  In  Memphis  the  hearings 
had  to  be  scheduled  in  the  Memphis 
Civic  Auditorium  to  provide  for  the  large 
group  who  attended.  In  Sioux  City,  as 
in  Memphis,  many  farmers  had  to  file 
statements  because  of  the  large  numbers 
waiting  to  counsel  with  the  committee. 
At  Memphis  farmers  from  throughout 
the  Midsouth  were  in  attendance.  In 
Sioux  City  the  committee  heard  farmers 
and  livestock  men  from  Kansas,  the  Da- 
kotas,  Nebraska.  Illinois,  and  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  midwest  Farm  Belt. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
worked  diligently  to  gather  the  pertinent 
infoiTnation  on  this  vital  problem.  I 
wish  to  commend  each  of  them  for  their 
vital  contributions  to  this  inquiry. 
Members  of  the  committee  are  John  L. 
McMillan,  of  South  Carolina:  Wat- 
kins  M.  Abbitt.  of  Virginia:  Clark 
W.  Thompson,  of  Texas;  Prank  A  Sttjb- 
BLEFIELD.  of  Kentucky;  Harold  B.  Mc- 
SwEEN,  of  Louisiana;  Charles  M.  Teague, 
of  California;  Delbert  L.  Latta.  of  Ohio; 
Paul  Find  ley,  of  Illinois;  Ben  Reifel.  of 
South  Dakota;  and  Dr  A  Fer.nos-Isern, 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Chairman  Harold 
CooLEY  and  Representative  Charles 
HorvEN.  both  as  ex  oflRcio  members,  have 
made  excellent  contributions  to  the  work 
of  the  sulxommittee  as  have  other  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee.  And.  we  have 
enjoyed  the  assistance  of  interested 
Members  who  are  not  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  but  who  rec- 
ognize the  vital  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  the  work  underway. 

We  have  employed  the  talents  of  the 
Honorable  John  Mac  Smith,  of  West 
Memphi.s,  Ark.,  who  has  served  as  the 
general  counsel  for  the  inquiry.  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  at  the  task  as- 
signed tiie  subcommittee  by  the  Congress. 

As  a  means  of  better  acquainting 
M3mbers  with  the  scope  of  this  study, 
at  this  point  it  is  proper  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  last  March  14 
by  the  general  counsel,  John  Mac  Smith. 

Much  information — not  only  statisti- 
cal, but  in  the  nature  of  human  problems 
as  presented  by  the  farmers  and  their 
families — has  been  submitted  to  the 
committee.  More  information  of  great 
significance  is  expected  at  the  additional 
hearings.  From  this  great  compilation 
of  information  and  comment  by  farmers 


and  agricultural  interests,  it  will  be  the 
task  of  the  subcommittee  to  bring  forth 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  through  that  committee  to  the  Con- 
gress, those  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals that  will  seek  to  counter  this  ero- 
sive impact  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  on 
our  farming  families  and  the  farming 
communities  of  the  Nation; 

Masch    14.    1961. 
Memorandum    to:   Hon.    Harold   D.   Coolet, 
chairman.    Committee    on     Agriculture. 
UJ3.  House  of  Representatives;    Hon.  E. 
C.    Gathings.    chairman.    Subcommittee 
on  Equipment.  Supplies,  and  Manpower, 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives:        Hon.       Charlks       B. 
HoEVEN.  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 
From:    John    Mac    Smith,    general    counsel. 
Subcommittee  on   Equipment.   Supplies, 
and  Manpower.   Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. US    House  of  Representatives. 
Subject:   Investigation    and    survey    relative 
to  farm  cost  prices  as  compared  to  prices 
received  for  farm  products. 
Pursuant  to  your  direction.  I  have  made 
a  preliminary  study  In  regard  to  the  survey 
and  Investigation  relative  to  the  above  sub- 
ject  to    be   made    by   the   Subcommittee   on 
Equipment.  Supplies,  and  Manpower,  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the 
results  of  that  study  to  you. 

I.    AUTHORITY 

A.  The  basic  authority  for  the  survey  and 
Investigation  on  the  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  House  Resolution  86.  87th  Congress, 
1st  session,  which  was  agreed  to  February 
9.  1961. 

B.  In  addition.  Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. US.  House  of  Representatives,  has  di- 
rected that  the  Subcommittee  on  Equipment, 
Supplies,  and  Manpower,  proceed  Immedi- 
ately with  the  survey  and  Investigation  in 
order  that  a  prompt  but  accurate  report  as 
to  the  conditions  relative  to  the  subject  be 
submitted  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
so  that  appropriate  action  may  be  taken. 

U.    NEED    rOR    THE    SXmVET    AND     INVESTIGATION 

A.  The  consumer  has  a  distorted  under- 
standing of  farm  Income  and  farm  condi- 
tions, which  redounds  to  the  detriment  of 
the  farmer. 

1.  By  reason  of  Information  which  has 
been  furnished  over  recent  years  to  the  news 
media  the  farmer  has  been  pictured  day 
after  day  as  constantly  at  the  public  trough, 
and  the  primary  cause  of  the  rise  In  the 
price  of  consumer  goods. 

Chairman  Cooley  stated  the  condition 
accurately  and  succinctly  In  his  remarks  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  86th  Congress. 
2d  session,  on  September  1.  1960.  when  he 
said  that  there  had  been  over  the  years  "a 
design  and  calculation  to  Inflame  consumers 
against  farmers  " 

2.  This  misunderstanding  as  to  the  farm 
problem  must  be  corrected,  and  the  con- 
sumer must  be  apprised  as  to  the  true  farm 
condition.  Actually,  the  farmer  Isn't  getting 
anything  like  his  equitable  share  of  the  price 
which  the  consumer  is  paying,  for  example: 
the  consumer  pays  approximately  $3  94  for 
a  broadcloth  shirt,  and  of  this  amount  the 
farmer  receives  28  cents;  thus,  if  the  farmer 
gave  the  cotton  for  the  shirt  the  consvimer 
would  still  have  to  pay  $3.66  for  the  shirt. 
(S.P.  119.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  August  1960  )  This 
Is  only  one  example  of  the  disparity  In  prices 
received  by  the  farmer  and  prices  paid  by 
the  consumer,  and  similar  figures,  can  be 
furnished  as  to  every  article  processed  from 


a  farm  product,  which  the  consumer  pur- 
chases. Despite  this  fact,  the  consumer  con- 
stantly reads,  hears,  and  sees  the  farmer  as 
the  ward  of  a  beneficent  Government.  It  Is 
believed  the  survey  and  investigation  can 
do  much  to  correct  the  false  pictures  of  the 
farmer  In  the  event  the  survey  and  investi- 
gation is  thorough. 

B.  The  true  picture  of  the  farm  problem 
must  be  presented  to  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

1.  The  real  need,  however,  for  the  survey 
and  Investigation  Is  to  point  out  to  Congress 
and  to  the  general  public  the  sorry  plight 
of  the  farmer  who  is  being  crushed  out  of 
existence  by  the  squeeze  between  rising  cost 
prices  and  falling  prices  for  the  products 
which  he  produces.  I  quote  from  a  few  of 
the  letters  and  telegrams  which  Representa- 
tive Gathings  has  received  since  the  publi- 
cation of  news  Items  in  regard  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  farm  machinery  costs. 

"Unless  we  have  help  like  you  sae  going 
to  give  us.  in  3  more  years  the  farmers  will 
begin  to  fall  by  the  wayside  like  a  bunch 
of  files  in  a  DDT  bomb. 

"This  section  of  the  United  States  Is  very 
dependent  on  farming  and  this  action  Is 
long  overdue.  As  you  well  know,  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  has  been  working  us  over.  If 
some  of  It  can  be  alleviated  through  this  in- 
vestigation, then  you  have  certainly  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  this  section  as 
well  as  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"This  investigation  Is  long  overdue,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  your  committee  will  not  only 
get  the  true  facts,  but  better  still  will  find 
some  solution  to  a  very  serious  problem  af- 
fecting (farm  machinery)  dealers  and  the 
farmers  they  serve." 

"I  think  the  investigation  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, spare  parts,  and  maintenance  Is 
Justified  and  you  are  to  be  commended  for 
pushing  it." 

"The  cotton  farmers  of  the  State  and 
Nation  •  •  •  most  interested  in  your  at- 
tempt to  lower  cost  of  machinery.  Not 
many  years  ago  10  bales  of  cotton  would  buy 
one  heavy-duty  farm  tractor,  and  it  now 
takes  40  bales  of  cotton." 

"I  know  15,000  to  20.000  people  directly 
and  indirectly  who  make  their  living  farm- 
ing and  these  farmers  are  trying  to  hold  up 
a  great  burden  by  paying  $10,000  for  a  com- 
bine and  $20,000  for  a  cottonplcker.  What 
Is  very  alarming  to  me  is  that  some  of  our 
best  farmers  are  giving  up  and  hoping  that 
they  can  get  someone  else  to  rent  their  land. 
If  prices  keep  going  up  as  they  have  been, 
the  whole  situation  is  in  dant;er  of  collapse 
and  will  fall  in  on  top  of  labor  and  the 
manufactxirers." 

2.  The  economic  position  of  the  American 
farmer  Is  tragic  when  it  is  noted  that  his 
net  Income  has  dropped  from  $17.3  billion 
In  1947  to  $116  billion  in  1960.  which  is  an 
income  reduction  of  more  than  30  percent. 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  1960  recession 
was  in  anjrwlse  responsible  for  this  miser- 
able condition  for  he  farmer  received  even 
less  in  1959.  that  figure  being  $113  billion 
(Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Janu- 
ary 1961 >. 

What  was  happening  to  the  cost  prices  of 
the  farmer  while  the  price  he  was  receiving 
for  his  products  was  plummeting  to  new 
lows?  Between  the  years  1946  and  1960  the 
farmer's  cost  for  farm  machinery  more  than 
doubled;  his  cost  for  motor  vehicles  Increased 
87  percent;  the  cost  of  fertilizer  Increased  25 
percent;  and  his  interest,  taxes  and  wage 
rates  increased  45  percent  ("Agricultural 
Prices."  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Oct.  15,  1960). 

3.  Unless  the  farm  Income  is  Increased  or 
the  farm  costs  are  reduced,  the  future  of  a 
large  segment  of  our  society  is  confronted 
with  Immediate  tragedy. 
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in.  what  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  SURVEY 
AND  INVESTIGATION 

A.  A  forum  will  be  offered  to  the  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer. 

1.  The  farmer  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  tell  his  own  story.  This  Is  a  story  of 
pathos,  a  story  when  told  by  the  farmer 
rather  than  by  someone  for  him,  will  app>eal 
to  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  equity  which 
have  always  been  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  When  a  true  word  picture  is 
painted  by  the  farmer  himself  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  will,  to  say  the  least,  be  dissipated. 

2.  The  manulacturer  likewise  has  a  story 
to  tell,  for  he  has  been  beset  by  Increasing 
costs.  However,  he  has  had  the  means  by 
the  use  of  public  relation  experts  and  paid 
advertisement  to  tell  his  story  to  the  public. 
Regardless  of  this,  he  should  be  made  wel- 
come to  tell  his  story  before  the  subcommit- 
tee with  the  same  degree  of  welcome  as  will 
be  extended  to  the  farmer. 

It  Is  possible,  although  not  probable,  that 
the  manufacturer  may  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion he  Is  pricing  himself  out  of  the  farm 
market,  and  should  make  some  concessions 
as  to  price  relative  to  the  articles  he  Is  sell- 
ing to  the  public.  This  hope  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  two  largest  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  showed  a  substantial  decrease 
as  to  earnings  In  1960  by  comparison  to  the 
1959   earnings.   i\a  follows: 

Per  share 
International  Harvester: 

9  months.  July  1959 $4.  12 

9  months.  July  1960 2.51 

Estimated  earnings  In  1960 S.  26 

Deere  &  Co.: 

9  months,  July  1959 . 6.99 

9  months.  Ju;y   I960 1.33 

Estimated  earnings  in   1960 2.45 

3.  Congress  will  be  furnished  an  accurate 
and  complete  report  upon  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer  in  order  that  its  member- 
ship may  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  to  remedy  this  situation. 

IV.    aZCX>MMENDATIONS 

A.  The  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  should 
be  requested.  A  copy  of  this  memorandum 
may  be  made  fvallable  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  order  that  he  will  be  advised 
as  to  the  intended  survey  and  investigation. 

B.  Preliminary  hearings  should  be  held  In 
the  farm  areas. 

1  It  Is  suggested  that  a  hearing  be  ar- 
ranged In  the  cotton  section,  preferably 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  and  also  a  hearing  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  grain  section,  preferably  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

2.  These  local  hearings  should  attract  nu- 
merous farmers  who  are  unable  to  come  to 
Washington  for  hearings.  The  local  wit- 
nesses who  have  an  Important  statement  up- 
on the  subject  of  the  Investigation  could 
then  be  lnvite<l  to  the  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington. 

C.  Manufacturers  and  processors  should  be 
contacted. 

1.  Manufacturers  and  processers  of  farm 
machinery  and  other  products  used  by  the 
farmer  should  be  contacted  and  their  story 
obtained.  It  Is  believed  these  companies 
will  send  representatives  to  Washington,  If 
representatives  are  not  here  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  for  informal  discussion,  thus 
eliminating  the  expense  of  trips  for  this  pur- 
pose. Representatives  of  these  firms  should 
be  Invited  to  the  Washington  hearings. 

D.  Government  and  other  lending  agen- 
cies should  be  contacted. 

1.  It  Is  believed  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  cre<llt  extended  to  farmers  Is  ex- 
tended by  Government  lending  agencies.  As 
indicated  the  ilse  In  Interest  Is  an  Impor- 
tant  cost  factor   to    the   farmer,   and  these 


agencies  will,  no  doubt,  be  willing  to  co- 
operate. 

2.  Insurance  companies  and  other  com- 
panies making  mortgage  loans  to  farmers 
should  be  contacted  in  order  that  Interest 
costs  to  the  farmer  may  be  explored. 

E.  Farmers'  organizations  should  be  con- 
tacted. 

1.  The  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers  Union,  Na- 
tional Grange  and  other  farm  or(;anlzatlons 
should  be  fully  advised  and  their  assistance 
requested. 

v.   CONCLUSION 

This  memorandum,  as  above  stated.  Is 
preliminary  as  to  nature,  and  as  the  survey 
Investigation  proceeds  additional  memo- 
randums will  be  furnished. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday.  May  8.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  white  paper  v^as  sum- 
marized in  a  recent  newspaper  article 
which  is  here  included  as  a  condensa- 
tion: 

Unfted  States  Puts  Cuba  in  Red  Bloc 
(By  Robert  Young) 

Washington.  May  2. — The  United  States 
today  designated  Cuba  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Fidel  Castro  has  taken  on 
aspects  of  the  Hitler  and  Mussolini  dictator- 
ships. 

The  State  Department  said  it  appears  that 
Castro  considers  Cuba  "further  along  the 
Communist  road  "  than  some  of  the  other 
countries  In  the  bloc  dominated  by  Russia 
and  Red  China. 

The  Department  Issued  a  long  statement 
in  response  to  Castro's  May  Day  actions  pro- 
claiming Cuba  a  Socialist  state,  abolishing 
elections  and  clamping  new  restrictions  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

ON    WAY    a    long    time 

The  Department  said  Castro's  planting 
Cuba  solidly  In  the  sphere  of  International 
communism  should  come  as  no  surprise  be- 
cause Castro  has  been  heading  into  the  open 
embrace  of  the  Slno-Soviet  blo<;  for  some 
time. 

The  statement,  made  public  by  Lincoln 
White.  State  Department  press  officer,  ad- 
used  the  American  people  not  to  be  con- 
fused by  Castro's  use  of  the  word  "Socialist" 
rather  than  "Communist"  in  describing 
Cuba's  form  of  government. 

The  Department  noted  that  only  Russia 
and  Czechoslovakia  call  themseUes  Socialist 
republics  in  this  stage  of  their  piojected  de- 
velopment toward  communism,  whereas  the 
other  satellite  countries  in  the  Communist 
bloc,  Including  Red  China,  describe  them- 
selves as  people's  republics. 

tragic  for  CUBAN  crnzi:N 

"It  would  therefore  appear,"  the  statement 
said,  "that  Castro  considers  Cuba  farther 
along  the  Communist  road  than  some  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  bloc." 

In  reference  to  Castro's  declaration  that 
Cuba  was  abandoning  the  free  elections  he 
had  promised  in  favor  of  people's  mass  meet- 
ings, the  State  Department  commented  that 
the  Cuban  citizen  under  the  Castro  regime  is 
In  really  a  tragic  situation.  Even  Russia  has 
so-called  elections,  although  there  Is  no  real 


choice  among  candidates,  the  statement  con- 
tinued, so  again  Castro  seems  to  have  gone 
the  other  members  of  the  Communist  bloc 
one  better 

"The  Cuban  has  but  one  choice;  namely, 
to  say  'si,'  and  even  that  not  in  a  duly- 
constituted  election  but  In  a  contrived  mass 
meeting,"  the  Department  said. 

A    SHRUG    might    BE    DEATH 

"The  average  Cuban  is  in  trouble  Lf  he  so 
much  as  shrugs  his  shoulders.  He  is  in  real 
trouble — he  can  be  put  in  Jail  or  put  to 
death — if  he  says  'no'." 

The  State  Department  asserted  that 
Castro's  election-substitute,  mass  meetings, 
"sound  very  much  like  Hitler  and  Mussolini's 
mass  gatherings." 

The  Department  quoted  Jose  Marti,  Cuba's 
19th  century  "George  Washington,"  as  warn- 
ing that  the  socialist  idea  Is  dangerous 
in  two  ways. 

Marti,  a  Cuban  national  hero,  said  social- 
Ism  Introduces  a  "confused  foreign  doctrine" 
and  permits  ambitious  men  to  rise  In  the 
world,  "to  stand  above  the  crowd  by  faking 
arrogance  and  fury  and  by  pretending  to  be 
impassioned  defenders  of  the  underprivi- 
leged. " 

My  concern  is  not  in  criticizing  the 
findings  which  appeared  to  be  accurate, 
but  the  fact  that  this  report  is  many  days, 
if  not  weeks  or  months,  late  in  being  re- 
leased. Indeed,  the  American  people.  I 
feel  sure,  had  reached  these  conclusions 
long  ago,  and  now  the  State  Department 
assessment  so  belated  is  almost  comical 
in  its  pronouncements.  It  would  be 
comical  if  it  were  not  so  tragic,  our  con- 
duct as  Cuba  went  communistic.  The 
tragedy  is  in  two  parts.  First,  that 
American  lives  and  prof>eity  were  taken 
and  the  United  States  did  nothing  to 
protect  them.  Such  protection  is  clearly 
within  our  rights,  and  the  failure  to  act 
becomes  patently  an  admission  of  weak- 
ness, vascillation.  and  indecision  in  the 
eyes  of  our  neighbors  in  the  world.  No 
one.  then,  would  have  contested  our 
right  to  invade  Cuba,  as  we  have  done 
some  30  times  in  Latin  America  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  against  the  threat  of 
loss  of  life  or  property.  The  tragedy 
was  our  failure  to  act  immediately  when 
we  clearly  had  the  right. 

Second,  the  tragedy  is  compounded 
and  made  the  grounds  for  additional 
loss  of  life  and  property  by  our  second 
failure  to  act  to  prevent  a  greater  Com- 
munist buildup  in  Cuba.  Why.  oh  wliy. 
does  our  Government  let  the  precious 
hours  and  days  slip  away  while  Castro 
beefs  up  Cuba's  military'  might  for  tlie 
showdown  which  most  assuredly  will 
come  and  most  assuredly  must  and  will 
be  lead  by  the  United  States. 

I.  for  one,  am  appalled  at  our  failure 
to  act,  and  over  the  condoning  of  cur 
mistakes  and  or  our  inability  to  learn 
from  our  mistakes  which  results  from 
our  alleged  bipartisan  harmony  to  show 
the  woild  a  unity  of  purpose.  My  un- 
dying belief  is  that  the  United  States 
should  protect  by  force  of  arms  when 
necessary  the  lives  of  her  citizens  and 
their  property  when  jeopardized  unfairly 
and  illegally  by  any  other  nation.  I  shall 
never  agree  to  a  weak  and  supine  policy 
underlying  our  foreign  aid  and  our  for- 
eign relations  as  they  exist  today.  It  is 
late,  but  I  suggest  and  I  pray  that  it  is 
not  too  late  for  tough  action,  not  just 
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tough  talk.  We  must  tell  the  world  our 
terms  in  maintaining  freedom  and  justice 
and  peace.  Terms  which  preclude  Com- 
munist subversion  and  our  pronounce- 
ments ftrm  and  clear  should  be  overtly 
backed  up  by  military  power  and  our 
willingness  to  use  our  armed  strength. 


Only  as  we  get  tough  can  we  prevent 
world  war  III.  A  weaker  policy  will 
surely  bring  on  the  holocaust. 

While  I  am  just  one  voice.  I  am  sure 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  would 
rather  risk  their  lives  now  than  to  invite 
Communist    enslavement    by    appease- 


SENATE 

Ti  Esn.w,  M.\Y  9,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  turneth  Thy  face 
toward  those  who  work  Thy  will  in  the 
world,  as  on  yet  another  day  we  take 
anew  the  cup  of  our  freedom,  crimsoned 
with  great  cost,  may  we  be  gratefully 
mindful  of  its  sacred  meaning.  As  those 
lifted  to  pedestals  of  public  office,  may  we 
be  reverent  in  its  use.  Make  more  worthy 
in  faith  and  uprightness  the  hands  of 
those  who  hold  it  high  in  trust  for  all. 

Keep  us  faithful  when  others  falter; 
keep  us  still  pursuing  when  others  give 
up  the  quest;  keep  us  hopeful  when  our 
fairest  dreams  seem  as  but  mocking 
mirages  of  the  desert;  keep  our  integrity 
unsullied  when  the  siren  songs  of  selfish 
expediency  assail  our  ears,  as  we  labor 
on  with  valor  for  the  enthronement  on 
earth  of  Thy  reign  of  law  and  love,  of 
equity  and  righteousness,  nor  ever  doubt 
the  final  triumph  of  Thy  redemptive 
purposes  for  all  men. 

We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.ksstield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  8,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESmENT 

Messages  in  T^niting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO  4  OP 
1961.  RELATING  TO  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT—  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  159) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op)erations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1961,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 


This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1961  follows  upon  my  message  of  April 
13,  1961  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganizations  included  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexibility 
in  the  handling  of  the  business  before 
the  Commission,  permitting  its  disposi- 
tion at  different  levels  so  as  better  to 
promote  its  efficient  dispatch.  Thus, 
matters  both  of  an  adjudicatory  and 
regulatory  nature  may.  depending  upon 
their  importance  and  their  complexity, 
be  finally  consummated  by  divisions  of 
the  Commission,  individual  Commission- 
ers, hearing  examiners,  and,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7(a»  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  241 ) , 
by  other  employees.  This  will  relieve  the 
Commissioners  from  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  many  matters  of  lesser  im- 
portance and  thus  conserve  their  time 
for  the  consideration  of  major  matters 
of  policy  and  planning.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reserved  to  the  Commission  as  a 
whole  the  right  to  review  any  such  de- 
cision, report  or  certification  either  upon 
its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  petition  of 
a  party  or  intervenor  demonstrating  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  the 
desirability  of  having  the  matter  re- 
viewed at  the  top  level. 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute 
creating  the  Commission,  for  mandatory 
review  of  any  such  decision,  report  or 
certification  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Commission  less  one  member. 

Inasmuch  as  the  assignment  of  dele- 
gated functions  in  particular  cases  and 
with  reference  to  particular  problems  to 
divisions  of  the  Commission,  to  Com- 
missioners, to  hearing  examiners,  to  em- 
ployees and  boards  of  employees  must 
require  continuous  and  flexible  han- 
dling, depending  both  upon  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  business,  that  function 
is  placed  in  the  Chairman  by  section  2 
of  the  plan. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected  func- 
tions. It  is,  however,  impracticable  to 
itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  Ls  necessary  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 


ment.  The  showdown  is  approaching. 
Every  American  citizen  and  every  nation 
must  now  go  through  an  agonizing  re- 
appraisal, freedom  or  slavery,  if  com- 
munism's total  conquest  of  the  world  is 
to  be  stopped  in  its  tracks  and  driven 
back. 


I  recommend  that  the  Congress  al- 
low the  reorganization  plan  to  become 
effective. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Ths  White  House,  May  9.  1961. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Elmer  W.  Disspayne,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Tennessee,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  912j  to  provide  for  the 
apE)ointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE     SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansftelp,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Flood  Control- 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were 
^thorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFI^'^nJD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonua. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDEJJT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Financial  Report  of  the  American   Legion 

A  letter  from  the  director,  the  American 
Legion,  Washington.  D.C.,  tranBmlttJng.  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  financial  report  of  the 
organization,  as  of  December  31.  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Report    on    Per.sonal    and    Real    Phoi»ertt 
Received     bt     State     Surplus     Property 
Agencies     >or     DisTHiBtmow     to     Public 
Health  and  E:)Ucational  Institutions 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Wellare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  refx>rt  on  person.Ti  and  real  prop- 
erty   received    by    Stat*    Surplus    Property 
Agencies   for   distribution    to   public    health 
and   educational    Institutions   and   civil   de- 
fense organization,  for  the  period  January  1, 
through  March  31.  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);    to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Elimination  or  Right  of  Appeal  Prom  Su- 
prxme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  to  Couht 
OF  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton. DC  ,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  Court  of  Ajjpeals  for  the  First  Circuit 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary     Admission     Ifrro     the     United 
States    of   Certain    Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Mineral  Wells.  Tex.,  relating  to  administra- 
tive procedures  before  regional  directors  oX 
the  E>epartraent  of  Labor,  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
MINNESOTA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  11  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, April  10,  1961,  and  congratulating 
Robert  E.  Hansen,  of  South  St.  Paul, 
presently  national  senior  vice  comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hansen  is  a  very  re- 
spected and  esteemed  friend  of  many 
years  and  one  whose  selection  for  high 
office  in  this  great  national  organization 
of  veterans  has  been  a  source  of  keen 
pleasure  and  pride  on  the  part  of  his 
many  friends  in  MmnesoLa  and  through- 
out the  country. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  b«?  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

House  CoNcuaaENT  Risoluticn  11 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  lor 
selecting  Minneapolis  and  St.  Piul  as  its 
1962  convention  site;  and  congjatulailng 
Robert  E.  Hansen,  who  is  to  be  Itstalled  as 
national  commander  In  chlel  of  the 
organization 

Whereas  the  national  convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  Is  scheduled.  fc«-  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  organization,  to  be  held  In 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  during  the  week 
of  August  10  to  August  17.  1962;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
35.000  members  from  every  State  In  the  Na- 
tion will  be  In  attendance  at  this  conven- 
tion:  and 

Whereas  Robert  E.  Hansen,  Soutli  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  former  past  dep.irtment  of  Minnesota 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  presently  national  senior  \'lce  com- 
mander and  chief  of  the  Veteraris  of  For- 
eign Wars  win  be  In  command  a.  national 
commander  in  chief  during  the  aforemen- 
tioned convention:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rcsoh-ed  by  the  house  of  r  i  pre  sent  atii'vs 
{the  senate  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
hereby  expresses  appreciation  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
for  selecting  Minneapolis  and  St..  Pavil  as 
the  1962  convention  site;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  by  the  hoxisc  of  reprvnentatives 
(the  senate  corcitrring  therein),  That  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Hansen  is  hereby  congratulated 
and  commended  for  having  attained  national 
prominence  as  the  first  Minnesota  member 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  be  se- 
lected as  national  commander  In  chief;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  reprraentatives 
{the  senate  concurring  therein).  That  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  house  be  Instructed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  i,o  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  national  hetdqtTarters 
In  Washington,  DC,  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Han- 
sen, and  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
department  of  Minnesota. 

E  J.  Chilgren, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Karl  F.  Rolvaao, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  the  house  of  representatives  April 
10.  1961. 

G.  H.  Leahy, 
Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives 

Parsed  the  senate,  April  12,   1961. 

H.    T.    TORREY. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SAMOAN  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
Senate  Resolution  330,  86th  Congress, 
the  Senate  directed  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
make  a  study  of  conditions  in  American, 
or  Eastern,  Samoa.  This  strategic  area, 
the  only  American  territory  south  of  the 
equator,  has  been  under  our  flag  for  60 
years,  and  while  we  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal,  there  yet  remains  much 
to  be  done. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Oren  E.  Long,  of  Hawaii,  agreed  to  head 
a  study  group  to  Samoa,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  visited  the  islands  and 
made  an  extensive  on-the-spot  survey 
and  study.  So  highly  do  the  people  of 
Eastern  Samoa  think  of  the  efforts  of 
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the  able  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  their  popularly  elected  legislature 
has  enacted  a  formal  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  for  his  visit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Seventh  Samoan  Legislature  appear 
in  the  Record  as  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Conccrrent  Resolution  15 
Concurrent    resolution    offering    the    thanks 
of  the  people  of  American  Samoa  to  Sen- 
ator Oren  E.  Long,  of  Hawaii,  for  his  efforts 
on  their  behalf 

Whereas  Senator  Oren  E.  Long,  of  Hawaii, 
has  given  Instinctively  of  his  time  and  en- 
ergy as  a  member  of  the  US  Senate,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Its  Territories  Subcommittee, 
on  bcbaU  of  Uie  people  of  American  Samoa; 
and 

\^'hereas  Senator  Long  has  showu  his  In- 
terest and  concern  for  American  Samoa 
during  his  recent  official  trip  to  Samoa  and 
the  Investigations  and  studies  of  the  prob- 
lems of  American  Samoa  In  connection 
therewith  which  he  Initiated:  Now.  there- 
f jie.  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventh  Lcgirlature  of  Americ:in 
Samoa  {the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
people  of  American  Samoa,  acting  through 
their  legislature,  extend  their  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  Senator  Oren  E.  Long  for  his 
untiring  efforts  on  their  behalf.  Including 
his  efforts  to  seek  the  enactment  of  con- 
gressional legislation  which  would  permit 
American  Samoa  to  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress by  a  nonvoting  delegate;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Oren  E.  Long.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Rapi  Sotoa. 

President  of  the  Senate 
Muacututi'a    P.    TUIA. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 


PROPOSED    DEPARTMENT    OF    UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS— RESOLLmONS 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  and 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Yon- 
kers.  both  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  61-38 

Resolution  by  Council  of  City  of  Rochester, 

N.y. 

Whereas  problems  facing  urban  communi- 
ties all  across  our  Nation  are  becoming 
larger  and  more  pronounced;    and 

Whereas  two-thirds  of  our  Nation's  pop- 
ulation now  reside  In  urban  communities 
and  are  In  desperate  need  of  a  stiong  spokes- 
man of  the  highest  Cabinet  rank  and  au- 
thority as  has  been  the  case  ^or  farmers, 
business  and  commercial  people,  and  labor 
for  many  years;  and 

Whereas  this  council  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity for  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy  local 
governments,    yet   fully   realizes   the    urgent 
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desirability  of  seeking  better  solutions  to 
the  many  complex  problems  of  today's  ur- 
ban living;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  definitely  advan- 
tageous to  all  municipalities  If  they  had  a 
central  place  to  turn  to  for  leadership  and 
coordination  of  the  various  Federal  activi- 
ties affecting  cities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rcwlved,  That  this  council  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  In  principle  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  now.  or  soon  to  be.  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  area  congressional  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  two  US.  Senators  from 
New  York  State. 


Resolution  286-1961 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Yonkers 

Resolved.  That  this  common  council  en- 
dorses the  recent  recommendation  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  the  Congress  that  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  be 
created  and  laised  at  the  same  time  to 
Cabinet  level.  It  appears  that  at  present 
approximately  70  percent  of  our  national 
population  resides  in  urban  areas  and  with 
the  continuing  trend  to  the  cities  many 
serlou.s  problems  have  resulted,  to  which 
Yonkers  is  no  exception — such  as  the  de- 
terioration of  central  business  areas,  the 
growth  of  slums  and  simultaneous  decrease 
in  adequate  and  decent  housing,  the  de- 
cline In  transit  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, the  squeeze  in  education  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  lack  of  funds,  the  developing 
shortage  in  parks  and  recreational  facilities 
and  finally  the  question  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  It  would  seem  to  be  advisable 
for  a  single  agency  to  treat  with  all  of  these 
difficulties  on  a  national  scale  so  that  their 
solution  may  be  ultimately  achieved  through 
active  cooperation  and  leadership. 

It  is  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  by  the  city  clerk  to  both 
of  our  US.  Senators  and  to  our  Congress- 
man urging  them  to  fully  support  the  rec- 
ommendation   by    the    President. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OP  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
OF   THE   CHURCH   OF   THE   NAZA- 

RENE  IN  UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
young  people  of  the  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene  in  upstate  New  York,  protesting 
against  the  sale  of  pornographic  litera- 
ture, the  increasing  propaganda  of  the 
liquor  industry,  and  all  forms  of  gam- 
bling, and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Young  People 
or  THE  Church  or  the  Nazarene  in  Up- 
state New  York 

Jesus  said.  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
We  believe  this  Is  His  directive  that,  we  as 
Nazarene  young  people,  should  exert  every 
effort  to  Instill  Christian  Influence  and  mo- 
rality into  the  society  in  which  we  live,  thus 
to  preserve  it,  and  give  it  a  spiritual  flavor 
pleasing  to  Him. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  very  great  re- 
sponsibility to  those  who  live  in  our  com- 
muniiles.  to  our  civil  authorities,  to  our 
State  and  Christian  heritages,  and  to  our 
descendants,  that  we  must  protest  and  work 
to  destroy  all  manner  of  moral  evil  and  com- 
mend and  cooperate  with  every  force  that 
promotes  moral  Integrity. 


We  further  believe  that  society  can  be 
changed  only  as  human  nature  Is  changed 
Individually,  and  this  by  the  saving  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  our  first  responsibility 
is  to  witness  to  the  redeeming  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  However,  we  cannot  turn 
away  Indifferently  from  a  concern  for  the 
moral  climate  around  us  and  from  our  obli- 
gation to  help  make  our  society  a  better  and 
safer  place  In  which  to  live. 

Whereas  our  communities  today  are  being 
victimized  by  those  who  seek  financial  gain 
In  trafficking  In  moral  evil,  appealing  to 
man's  worst  nature,  and  whereas  there  are 
many  movements  afoot  which  we  believe 
would  lead  to  eventual  spiritual,  moral,  and 
national  decay;   Be  it 

Resolved 

1.  That  we  protest  the  sale  of  porno- 
graphic literature  in  our  respective  commu- 
nities and  that  we  encourage  and  cooperate 
with  our  local  authorities  In  enforcing  Sec- 
tion 1141,  et  seq.,  of  the  New  York  State 
Penal  Law; 

2.  That  we  protest  the  Increasing  propa- 
ganda of  the  liquor  Industry  through  the  ex- 
isting forms  of  mass  media,  and  especially 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  young  i>eo- 
ple  under  21  years  of  age; 

3.  That  we  protest  all  forms  of  gambling, 
lewdness,  violence  and  dishonesty,  and  en- 
courage and  cooperate  with  our  local  author- 
ities in  bringing  about  a  lawful  end  of  all 
such  forms  of  Immorality;  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  the  Christian  re- 
sponsibility to  pray  for.  support  and  coop- 
erate with  our  governmental  officials;   be  It 

Resolved: 

4.  That  we  encourage  our  societies  to  reg- 
ularly rnd  sincerely  pray  for  our  clvU  lead- 
ers and  that  realizing  the  heavy  burdens  that 
rest  upon  their  shoulders  and  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  their  decisions,  we  espe- 
cially ask  our  societies  to  pray  for  our  Presi- 
dent. John  F.  Kennedy  and  our  Governor, 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller; 

5.  That  we  commend  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  his  recent  forthright  stand  in 
support  of  our  constitutional  guarantees  of 
religious  freedom  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state; 

6.  That  we  commend  the  overall  efforts 
and  ask  for  the  continuation  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in  their 
endeavor  to  investigate  and  ferret  out  sub- 
versiveness  and  preserve  our  American  free- 
doms under  authorization  and  power  con- 
tained In  Public  Law  01,  79th  Congress; 

7.  That  we  recognize  the  holiness  and  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  that  He  has  a  divine  pur- 
pose for  all  men.  that  He  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  that  we  seek 
to  promote  individual  and  national  repent- 
ance that  will  renew  our  faith  in  Him  who 
Is  able  to  put  to  flight  the  enemy  and  deliver 
us  from  evil;  and 

8.  That  we  encourage  our  Christian  young 
people  to  enter  fields  of  public  service, 
and  that  in  the  tradition  of  Daniel,  they 
bring  a  godly  witness  into  government. 

Rev.  Roy  E.  Carnahan, 

Chairman. 

Rev    Carl  Bakes, 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTION  OF  YONKERS'  COM- 
MON COUNCIL  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  at  the 
present  time  facing  very  serious  prob- 
lems. Some  of  these  problems  can  best 
be  handled  at  the  levels  of  State  or  local 
government,  but  others  undoubtedly 
must  receive  the  attention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  recognition  of  that  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  has  undertaken 


a  number  of  programs  granting  financial 
and  planning  assistance  to  urban  com- 
munities. A  major  difficulty  in  admin- 
istration of  these  programs  has  been 
that  so  far  they  have  not  been  unified 
under  the  leadership  of  a  single  depart- 
ment with  representation  at  the  top  level 
of  government. 

My  bill,  S.  289,  and  several  similar 
bills  introduced  this  year  into  both 
bodies,  would  establish  this  much -needed 
Department. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Yonkers 
has  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  this 
proposal. 

The  action  of  the  common  council 
gave  me  particular  satisfaction,  because 
Yonkers,  while  a  large  and  important 
city  in  my  State,  is  not  one  of  the  major 
metropolitan  political  divisions  that  are 
usually  identified  with  this  proposed  new 
Department. 

The  Common  Council  of  Yonkers  has 
indicated  its  realization  that  problems  of 
community  development  stretch  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  few  recognized  big 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
new  Department  that  I  have  proposed 
will  not  serve  the  major  metrop>olitan 
concentrations  alone. 

I,  therefore,  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Resolution  286-1961  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Yonkers 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    286-1961 

Resolved.  That  this  common  council  en- 
dorses the  recent  recommendation  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  Congress  that  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  be 
created  and  raised  at  the  same  time  to  Cabi- 
net level.  It  appears  that  at  present  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  our  national  popu- 
lation resides  in  urban  areas  and  with  the 
continuing  trend  to  the  cities  many  serious 
problems  have  resulted,  to  which  Yonkers  is 
no  exception — such  as  the  deterioration  of 
central  business  areas,  the  growth  of  slums 
and  simultaneous  decrease  in  adequate  and 
decent  housing,  the  decline  in  transit  and 
transportation  facilities,  the  squeeze  In  edu- 
cation caused  primarily  by  the  lack  of  funds, 
the  developing  shortage  In  parks  and  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  finally  the  question  of 
air  and  water  pollution.  It  would  seem  to 
be  advisable  for  a  single  agency  to  treat 
with  all  of  these  difficulties  on  a  national 
scale  so  that  their  solution  may  be  ulti- 
mately achieved  through  active  cooperation 
and  leadership. 

It  Is  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  by  the  city  clerk  to  both 
of  our  U.S.  Senators  and  to  our  Congress- 
man urging  them  to  fully  support  the  rec- 
ommendation by  the  President. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  201.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Zuni  Tribe 
approximately  610  acres  of  federally  owned 
land  (Rept.  No.  206) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  104.  A  bill  to  wrlve  certain  restrictions 
of   the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with   re- 
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spect  to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the 
state  by  the  United  States;  and  to  consent 
to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  (Rept.  No.  205). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

g  1719  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads   (Rept.  No.  213);  and 

H  R.  2195  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese  of 
San  Diego  Education  and  Welfare  Corp. 
(Rept.  No.  212). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  322.  A  bill  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Nez  Perce  Ttibe  of  Idaho  (Rept. 
No.  207); 

S.  507.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands  in 
Washington  for  Indians  of  the  Qulnalelt 
Tribe  (Rept.  No.  210);  and 

S.  751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  (Rept.  No.  208) . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act  to  extend  Federal  super- 
vision of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe,  and 
provide  necessary  assistance,  to  enable  such 
tribe  to  make  an  orderly  transition  to  its 
status  after  such  sup>ervlsion  ends  (Rept. 
No.  209):  and 

S  1208  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  8«- 
506.  86th  Congress  (74  Stat.  199),  ap- 
proved June  11,  1960  (Rept    No.  211). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr    FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations: 

Walworth  Barbour,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Amba.ssador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Israel; 

Philip  W.  Bonsai,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco; 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Sierra  Leone; 

Robert  P.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  ninth  ses- 
sion of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations;  and 

David  H.  Popper,  of  New  York,  and  sundry 
other  officers,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion in  the  diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

By  Mr  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Dr.  Athelstan  Spllhaus.  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  US  commissioner  for  the  World  Science- 
Pan  Pacific  Exposition,  now  known  as  Cen- 
tury 31  Exposition. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BUTI ER : 
S   1823.  A    bill    granting    the    consent    of 
Congress  to  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 


for  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Po- 
tomac River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  1824.  A  bill  to  create  an  additional  Ju- 
dicial district  for  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be 
known  as  the  Middle  District  of  Florida;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1826.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Constan- 
tine  Veleslotls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  E>akota) : 
S  1826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  In  order  to  provide 
a  minimum  support  price  for  the  1961  crop 
of  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  GORE: 
S  1827  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  mean- 
ingful assistance  In  the  development  of  Latin 
America,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goee  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  HOLLAND  (by  request)  : 
S   1828.  A  bill  to  provide  for  investment  of 
the    civil    service    retirement    and    disability 
fund,  for  appropriations  to  such  fund,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  1829.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment  of    MaJ.   Gen.   Lelf  J.   Sverdrup,    U.S. 
Army  Reserve  (retired) ,  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant  general   on    the   retired    list;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LoTT.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Buedick,  Mr. 
BraD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Capehakt,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Case 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Chvkch. 
Mr  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cvbtis. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Er\tn. 
Mr.  FoNG.  Mr  Goldwateh.  Mr.  Grite- 
ning,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hickenlooper. 
Mr.  Hbuska,  Mr  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kefau- 
VEE,  Mr.  Kere,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  Monronet.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mrs.  Nkubercer.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  ScHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Ete- 
kota) : 
S.J.  Res  84.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  fourth  Friday  In  September  of  every  year 
as  American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


TIME  FOR  HOLDING  NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS  FOR  NOMINATIONS 
OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  KEATING  submitted  a  lesolution 
(S.  Res.  141 1  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  time  for  holding  national 
conventions  for  nominations  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Keating. 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


MINIMUM      SUPPORT     PRICE      FOR 
1961  WHEAT  CROP 

Mr.  MLTNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  myself  I  wish  to  address  the  Senate 
briefly  in  coiuiection  with  a  situation 
concerning  the  wheat  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  "forgotten 
man"  of  the  new  administration  seems 
to  be  the  American  wheatgrower. 

In  recent  weeks,  price  supports  for 
the  1961  corn  crop  have  been  increased 
from  $1  06  per  bushel  to  $1.20  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has.  in  addition,  used  his  discre- 
tionary powers  to  order  substantial  in- 
creases in  1961  crop  suppKJrts  for  such 
nonbasic  commodities  as  dairy  prod- 
ucts, oats,  barley,  rye,  grain  sorghums, 
soybeans,  flax,  and  honey  to  name  a  few. 

Although  there  were  rumors  that 
wheatgrowers  would  receive  similar  con- 
sideration as  the  beginning  of  the  1961 
corp  season  draws  near  and  nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  sissure  the  Nation's  1.5  million 
wheatgrowers  of  an  improved  price  sup- 
port adjustment  for  their  1961  crop. 
Wheat  price  supports  for  1961  crop  wheat 
were  tentatively  set  at  75  percent  of 
parity,  or  $1.78  per  bushel  national  aver- 
age, by  the  preceding  administration. 
The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
cannot  lower  this  figure  but  he  can,  how- 
ever, increase  it  by  a  mere  stroke  of  his 
pen  just  as  he  has  increased  the  levels  of 
price  support  for  some  other  farm  com- 
modities previously  mentioned. 

In  tlie  absence  of  constructive  action 
by  the  administration.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing proposed  legislation  which  would 
set  wheat  price  supports  at  not  less  than 
$2  per  bushel  for  the  1961  wheat  crop. 
This  would  represent  a  percentage  in- 
crease in  support  price  about  equal  to 
that  which  has  been  provided  for  most 
of  the  other  commodities.  P\3r  instance 
it  would  increase  the  wheat  support  level 
from  75  percent  of  parity  to  a  minimum 
of  83.7  percent  of  parity  which  is  an 
increase  of  8.7  percent.  Corn  was  in- 
creased by  congressional  action  from  65 
percent  of  parity  to  74.1  percent  of  par- 
ity or  an  increase  of  9.1  percent.  Soy- 
beans by  action  of  the  Secretary  was  in- 
creased from  64  percent  of  parity  to  79.3 
percent  of  parity  or  an  increase  of  15.3 
percent  of  parity  price  support.  The 
soybean  farmer  has  been  immeasurably 
better  off  in  our  area  of  the  country 
than  has  the  wheat  farmer.  Therefore 
I  feel  that  the  support  price  for  wheat 
for  the  1961  wheat  crop  should  receive 
similar  treatment  in  the  interests  of 
equity. 

It  will  be  recalled  Uiat  in  1956.  Presi- 
dent Eisenliower  ordered  an  increase  in 
wheat  price  supports  to  $2  per  bushel  as 
a  means  of  bolstering  fai-m  income  until 
a  long-range  fann  program  could  be  en- 
acted. Today  we  are  virtually  in  the 
same  position.  Congress  has  before  it 
a  long-range  farm  program  which  could 
not  apply  to  any  year  earlier  .han  the 
1962  and  subsequent  wheat  crops.  How- 
ever wheatgrowers  need  further  price 
and  income  protection  now,  in  the  year 
1961. 
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This  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
get  that  increase  in  income. 

F\irthermore  there  are  persistent  in- 
dications that  Congress  might  approve 
some  version  of  the  domestic  parity 
wheat  program  under  which  the  fanner 
would  presumably  receive  90  percent  of 
parity  for  that  portion  of  the  1962  crop 
wheat  utilized  for  food  purposes  in  the 
United  States  or  a  price  of  about  $2.15 
per  bushel  for  approximately  600  million 
bushels  of  wheat. 

What  would  this  mean  if  either  Con- 
gress or  the  Secretary  does  not  now  take 
action  to  increase  the  price  support  on 
1961  wheat  to  at  least  $2  per  bushel? 
Flour  millers  and  processors,  knowing 
they  would  have  to  pay  $2.15  or  there- 
abouts per  bushel  for  1962  crop  wheat 
would  certainly  buy  ahead  against  the 
1961  crop  support  rate  of  only  $1  78  as 
much  wheat  for  1962  needs  as  they  could 
finance  and  store.  This  could  be  a  tre- 
mendous quantity — a  figure  that  could 
conceivably  run  to  200  or  300  millions 
of  bushels.  Such  action  would  make  it 
most  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any 
new  "vheat  program  designed  to  improve 
the  supply  and  demand  relationship  to 
get  off  to  a  successful  start  in  1962. 
Clearly  an  interim  increase  in  wheat 
price  supports  is  needed  for  1961  as  a 
means  of  insuring  a  smooth  transition 
from  the  present  wheat  program  to  any 
new  program  which  the  Congress  might 
enact  and  which  could  not  become  effec- 
tive until  1962.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  administration  will  either  give 
its  support  to  the  wheat  price  support  ad- 
justment bill  which  I  am  proposing  or 
else  exercise  its  authority  to  raise  wheat 
price  supports  by  executive  action  to  at 
least  $2  per  bushel  for  the  1961  crop. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young  1  and  myself.  I  introduce 
the  bill,  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metc.alf  in  the  chair'.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  blU  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  »S.  1826)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  provide  a  minimum  support 
price  for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mundt  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  i£  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (d)  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

••(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  1961  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  supported,  in  the  case  of 
cooperators.  at  a  price  not  less  than  $2.00 
per  bushel" 

Mr.   YOUNG  of   North   Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   MUNDT.     I  am  happy   to  yield. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  Mundt  1  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  which  would  raise  the 
price  supports  for  wheat  to  not  less  than 
$2  a  bushel.  As  has  been  said,  all  the 
farmers  under  the  price-support  pro- 
gram have  had  their  price  supports  in- 
creased in  recent  months.  That  is  true 
of  corn,  and  all  the  feed  grains,  dairy 
products,  and  soybeans.  The  price  sup- 
port for  wheat  now  is  lower  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  10  years  or  more.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion to  the  wheat  fanner  is  at  the 
highest  point  it  has  ever  been. 

In  addition,  wheat  producers  are  sub- 
jected to  the  toughest  kind  of  produc- 
tion controls.  It  is  possible  that  produc- 
tion controls  will  be  even  tougher  in  the 
next  year.  This  is  not  the  time  to  reduce 
price  supports,  but  is  a  time  when  they 
must  be  increased  if  the  farmers  are  to 
survive  financially.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  wheat  farmer  be  given  at 
least  the  same  treatment  that  the  other 
producers  have  been  given. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  exactly  cor- 
rect in  pointing  out  that  the  level  of 
$2  a  bushel  for  wheat  set  in  1956.  by 
Executive  order  of  President  Eisenhower, 
in  1961,  for  the  same  amount  of  wheat, 
nets  the  wheat  farmer  less  this  year  be- 
cause the  costs  of  operation  have  gone 
up,  the  inflationary  fires  have  continued 
to  burn,  and  the  inflationary  wave  has 
increased  costs.  Therefore  the  farmer 
will  actually  be  making  less  in  1961  at  $2 
a  bushel  than  he  was  making  5  years 
ago. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  give  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  specifi- 
cally providing: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  1961  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  supported.  In  the  case  of  co- 
operators,  at  a  price  not  less  than  $2  per 
bushel. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  the  bill  Is  passed, 
it  having  been  introduced  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiment  of  the  wheat  area, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  set  the 
minimum  price  at  more  than  $2  a  bushel 
but  certainly  not  less  than  $2  a  bushel. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  43  other  Senators, 
I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish an  American  Indian  Day. 

Last  year  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
7-year-old  girl.  Lynn  Michaelson  of  33- 
50  74th  Street.  Jackson  Heights,  Queens, 
N.Y.    In  pencil,  she  wrote : 

Why  don't  we  have  a  day  called  Indian 
Day  as  a  national  holiday?  We  should  have 
that  day  because  we  shouldn't  forget  the 
poor  Indian  who  used  to  live  on  this  land. 
We  have  Columbus  Day  and  Washington's 
Birthday  and  even  Mother's  Day.  Why  don't 
we  honor  the  Indians  because  we  took  their 
land  away?  Let's  have  the  day  during  a 
school  week. 

As  a  result  of  that  letter.  I  decided  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  proclaim  American  In- 


dian Day  on  the  fourth  Friday  in  Sep- 
tember of  every  year,  to  coincide  with 
traditional  Indian  festivals  held  in  many 
States.  I  introduced  the  resolution  late 
in  the  session  last  year  with  28  other 
Senators  as  cosponsors.  Since  then,  I 
have  received  from  the  Y-Indian  guides 
of  the  YMCA  petitions  signed  by  more 
than  2,000  schoolchildren  from  22  States 
urging  enactment  of  the  joint  resolution. 
Many  other  national  organizations  have 
expressed  their  support. 

I  am  delighted  that  public  schoolchil- 
dren are  aware  of  the  indelible  imprint 
the  American  Indian  has  made  on  our 
national  character  and  culture.  Lynn 
Michaelson's  solicitude  toward  the 
American  Indian  should  be  shared  by 
all  of  us.  It  is  my  hope  that  an  annual 
celebration  of  American  Indian  Day  will 
focus  the  public's  attention  on  the  cul- 
tural, social  and  educational  growth  of 
the  American  Indian  and  that  it  will  re- 
mind us  to  treat  the  American  Indian 
with  more  respect  and  equality  and  to 
make  sure  that  his  rights  are  not  abused 
again. 

The  43  other  Senators  who  are  joining 
me  in  cosporisoring  the  joint  resolution 
are:  Senators  Allott.  Bennett.  Burdick. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon,  Cape- 
hart,  Carroll,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Chavez.  Church, 
Clark,  Cooper,  Curtis,  Douglas,  Engle. 
Ervin.  Fong,  Goldwater.  Grueninc, 
Hart.  Hickenlooper.  Hruska,  Hum- 
phrey. Jackson.  Keating.  Kefauver. 
Kerr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Magnuson.  Mc- 
Gee,  Metcalf,  Monroney,  Moss,  Mundt. 
Neuberger.  Pell,  Schoeppel,  Symington. 
Thurmond,  Wiley.  Yarborouch,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota. 

I  think  it  is  perhaps  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  joint  resolution  itself  that 
we  do  pay  attention  to  letters,  and  I  hope 
very  seriously  that  people  thereby  will 
be  encouraged  to  write. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  appended  to 
my  remarks,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  of  both 
pmrtics  who  sponsor  it.  I  send  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
names  of  those  sponsoring  it. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  84)  to 
establish  the  fourth  Friday  in  September 
of  every  year  as  American  Indian  Day. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  <for  himself 
and  Senators  Allott.  Bennett.  Burdick. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Cannon.  Cape- 
hart.  Carroll.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Chavez,  Church,  Clark, 
Cooper,  Curtis,  Douglas,  Engle.  Ervin. 
Pong.  Goldwater.  Gruening.  Hart, 
Hickenlooper,  Hruska.  Humphrey. 
Jackson.  Keating.  Kefauver,  Kerr, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Magnuson,  McGee. 
Metcalf.  Monroney,  Moss,  Mundt,  Neu- 
berger, Pell.  Schoeppel,  Symington, 
Thurmond,  Wiley.  Yarborouch,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota ».  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee   on    the   Judiciary,    and   or- 
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dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  Is  the  orig- 
inal American  and  has  resided  on  this  con- 
tinent since  time   Immemorial;    and 

Whereas  he  has  made  an  Indelible  Im- 
print on  our  national  character  and  culture, 
and  history  is  replete  with  names  and  deeds 
of  many  outstanding  American  Indians  who 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  our  way 
of  life,  our  moral  standards,  and  our  love 
of  nature;   and 

Whereas  Indian  woods  and  water  lore, 
arts  and  handicraft  are  basic  in  the  manvials 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Y-Indlan  Guides  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  many  other 
American  patriotism-building  youth  group.", 
while  outdoor  enthusiasts,  young  and  old, 
all  over  the  world,  rely  on  Indian  folkways 
for  guidance   and    inspiration;    and 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  has  made 
such  other  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
American  economy  as  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  beans,  squash,  to- 
matoes, peanuts,  and  melons,  which  have 
today  become  basic  American  Industries; 
and 

Whereas  a  number  of  States  celebrate 
"Indian  Days  "  in  September  when  tradi- 
tional Indian  festivals  are  held  in  recog- 
nition of  the  contributions  the  American 
Indian  has  made  to  our   national   life;    and 

Whereas  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  American  In- 
dian makes  national  recognition  particularly 
fitting:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  Friday  in  September  of  every  year 
Is  designated  as  American  Indian  Day.  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  setting  aside  that  day  as  a 
public  occasion  and  Inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  that  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 


THE  TIMING  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Privileges  and  Elections  Subcommittee  is 
about  to  begin  hearings  on  a  number  of 
bills  relating  to  the  holding  of  Federal 
elections. 

As  is  always  the  case,  after  any  na- 
tional campaign,  a  number  of  proposals 
are  put  forth  to  make  our  electoral  sys- 
tem work  more  effectively. 

1  am  particularly  interested  in  the  tim- 
ing of  campaigns.  I  have  already  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  the  holding  of 
Federal  elections  on  2  days  in  order  to 
increase  voter  turnout.  In  another  and 
somewhat  related  area.  I  am  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  suggestion  put  forth 
by  President  Eisenhower  that  Presi- 
dential inaugurations  be  moved  back  in 
order  that  the  new  President  will  have 
time  to  prepare  his  program  and  budget 
before  the  Congress  convenes.  This 
would,  of  course,  involve  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Today.  I  submit  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  resolution  relating  not  to  the 
timing  of  the  inauguration  and  election, 
but  to  the  timing  of  p>olitical  campaigns. 

It  is  rather  widely  agreed  that  there 
is  a  certain  diminishing  return  in  per- 
mitting a  political  campaign  to  be  ex- 
tended over  too  long  a  period.  With 
modern  mass  communications  and  rapid 


transportation,  candidates  can  reach 
and  appeal  to  voters  more  easily  than 
ever  before. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  real  danger  of 
overexposure  if  campaigns  are  so  long 
that  arguments  become  repetitious  and 
voters  lose  interest.  One  simple,  partial 
solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  hold 
the  national  political  nominating  con- 
ventions somewhat  later  in  the  year.  The 
resolution  which  I  introduce  today  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
nominating  conventions  should  be  held 
after  Labor  Day.  instead  of  in  July  and 
August  as  is  the  present  practice. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
the  Senate,  which  represents  all  of  the 
States  equally,  should  agree  to  a  policy 
statement  on  the  scheduling  of  political 
conventions,  although  for  all  other  pur- 
poses conventions  are  not  directly  un- 
der the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  resolution  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  141 »  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  rapid  communications  and  mass 
transportation  today  enable  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  to  reach  voters 
more  easily  and  expeditiously  than  was  for- 
merly possible;  and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  holding  political 
nominating  conventions  for  selection  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
during  the  summer  months  has  resulted  In 
prolonging  presidential  election  campaigns 
beyond  the  time  needed  to  reach  and  ap- 
peal to  the  national  electorate:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resohed,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  conventions  held  by  the  political 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President 
should  not  be  commenced  prior  to  the  first 
Monday  In  September  of  the  year  In  which 
the  election  is  to  be  held. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1951— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  1215)  to  amend  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951. 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FEDERAL- 
STATE  WATER  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled  an  in- 
fonnative  hearing  on  the  important 
subject  of  Federal-State  water  rights  for 
Thursday.  June  15.  at  10  a.m.,  in  the 
committee  hearing  room. 

I  would  also  like  to  announce  that 
June  22  and  23  have  been  set  aside  as 
dates  for  hearings  by  the  committee  on 
Senate  Resolution  105,  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  National  Fuels  Study. 
This  bill  has  generated  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  I  am  sure  that  Senators 


will  be  happy  to  learn  of  the  hearing. 
Those  who  wish  to  testify  may  do  so  by 
contacting  committee  staff. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

R.  Ben  Hosier,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal, for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio, 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Xavier  North, 
deceased :  and 

Elmer  W.  Disspayne.  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district 
of  Tennessee,  vice  Herbert  E.  Patrick. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday.  May  16,  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  f:tatement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
Remarks   by   him   in   regard  to  inspection 
of   the   Combined  Arms   School  of   the   7th 
Army  Training  Center  recently. 


"ISSUES      AND     ANSWERS'— RADIO 
AND  TELEVISION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Sunday  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
I  appeared  on  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  television  program  "Issues 
and  Answers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  interview  conducted 
by  Robert  Fleming,  director  of  the  ABC 
Washington  News  Bureau,  and  Peter 
Clapper.  Capitol  Hill  correspondent,  be 
incorpKjrated  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Issues  and  Answers — Sunday.   May   7,   1961 

Guests:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Demo- 
crat, from  Montana,  and  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken.  Republican,  from  Vermont. 

Panel:  Robert  Fleming,  director.  ABC 
Washington  News  Bureau  and  Peter  Clap- 
per.   Capitol    Hill    correspondent. 

The  Announcer.  Prom  Washington.  DC, 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co  brings  you 
"Issues  and  Answers." 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  what  are  the 
issues? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  there  are  so 
many  Issues  in  the  field  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  that  it  Is  almost  impossible 
to  delineate  them.  I  am  sure  though  that 
our  Interrogators  during  the  course  of  this 
broadcast  will  bring  many  of  those  Issues  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
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The  AjmoT^vtcix.  Senator  George  B. 
Aiken? 

Senator  Aikew.  I  would  say  that  the  prin- 
cipal Issues  or  challenges  of  today  are  to 
recognize  the  dangers,  the  responsibilities 
and  the  opportunities  that  confront  our  Na- 
tion In  these  days  of  stress  and  strain. 

The  Announcer.  You  have  heard  the  Is- 
sues, and  now  for  the  answers.  Here  to  ex- 
plore the  Issues  are  Bob  Fleming,  chief  of 
ABC's  Washington  News  Bureau  and  Peter 
Clapper.  ABC's  Capitol  Hill  correspKindent. 
To  give  us  the  answers.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Manstuld,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Senator  George  D  Aiken,  Repub- 
lican, of  Vermont,  both  ranking  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Now   with    the   first   question,   Mr.    Fleming. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Senator  Mansfield,  certainly 
one  of  the  major  issues  today  Is  the  situa- 
tion In  Laos.  Must  we  write  off  Laos  as 
another  victory  for  the  Communists  or  if 
not,  where  can  we  save  something? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  afraid  that  events 
look  very  discouraging  In  Laos  at  the  present 
time.  It  does  appear  as  if  the  Communists 
in  gaining  the  upper  hand  have  control  of 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  country  at 
the  present  time  and  their  control  seems 
to  be  Increasing.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  In  view  of  the  circumstances  that  the 
best  place  where  a  stand  could  and  perhaps 
should  be  made  would  be  In  the  Thailand 
,or  the  Vietnam  area. 

'  Mr.  Fleming.  Does  this  mean  a  writeoff  of 
Laos? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  necessarily.  It  all 
depends  on  the  t5rpe  of  neutralist  govern- 
ment. If  any.  which  comes  out  of  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Geneva  on  Friday  of  this  coming 
week. 

I  Mr.  Fleming.  Senator  Aiken,  you,  too, 
have  watched  a  lot  of  these  cease-fires. 
Haven't  they  generally  led  to  partition  of  the 
country?  This  time  Senator  Mansfield  sug- 
gests that  the  country  seems  to  be  hoping 
for  some  kind  of  a  coalition  government. 

Would  this  go  into  a  Communist  victory 
do  you  think? 

Senator  Aiken.  Weil.  I  think  Laos  would 
be  about  the  worst  place  in  the  world  for 
U3  to  undertake  a  showdown  with  the  Com- 
munist forces,  either  in  a  cold  war  or  in  a 
hot  war,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  send  armed  forces  into  Laos  at 
I  this  time. 

'  The  question  Is,  How  do  the  Lao  them- 
selves feel  about  it?  It  Is  true  they  have 
had  what  they  call  a  civil  war.  but  at  the 
same  time  It  has  been,  as  I  understand  It. 
almost  a  bloodless  war;  their  hearts  havent 
been  in  it  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that 
we  should  send  our  forces  in  to  support  a 
government  that  hardly  makes  any  effort  to 
defend  Itself. 

Mr.  Cl.apfer.  Senator  Mansfield,  where  do 
.we  draw  the   line   In  southeast  Asia,  then? 

Senator  Mansfield.  May  I  say.  Pete,  that 
Is  up  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  are.  of  course.  In  the  so-called  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  under  which, 
for  example.  If  Thailand  Is  attacked  we 
automatically   come    to    Its    assistance. 

As  far  as  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
are  all  concerned,  we  would  come  to  the 
assistance  of  those  nations  only  If  they 
were  attacked  by  Communists  from  the 
outside   and   if   they   requested   assistance. 

Mr  Fleming.  Are  we  a  prisoner,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  Senator?  There  has  been  re- 
iluctance  on  the  part  of  some  members,  ap- 
parently even  Britain  and  France,  to  par- 
ticipate  In   activities  In   these   areas. 

Senator  Mansfit.ld.  Well,  It  is  not  the 
strongest  treaty  organization  In  the  world. 
I  would  have  preferred,  for  example,  to  have 
seen  a  sulctly  Asian.  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization   setup. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Without  us,  too? 


Senator  Mansfield.  Without  vis.  But  as 
long  as  they  would  not  do  so  on  their  own, 
I  think  the  only  thing  that  could  have 
been  done  was  what  was  done  In  1954.  1  be- 
lieve, when  the  treaty  was  consummated, 
and  that  was  to  bring  in  other  powers  In- 
terested In  that  area.  In  addition  to 
Pakistan.  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Well,  now.  you  say  there 
would  be  great  question  what  the  President 
would  do.  Do  you  think  the  Congress  would 
approve  of  sending  troops  to  any  of  those 
countries? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  President  would  confer  with 
the  necessary  Individuals  In  the  Congress 
before  any  action  was  undertaken,  but  we 
must  remember  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  President  Is  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy,  and  he  Is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  services, 
and  furthermore,  we  do  have  this  treaty 
which  we  are  obligated  to  adhere  to. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Aiken,  Thailand 
professed  to  support  .he  Allies  In  World 
War  II.  and  yet  when  It  came  to  a  show- 
down they  sided  with  the  Japanese,  I 
believe. 

Now,  Is  It  possible  that  In  a  showdown 
this  time  Thailand  might  side  with  the 
Communists? 

Senator  Aiken.  No.  I  would  expect  that 
Thailand  would  side  with  us  In  the  show- 
down this  time  because  now  the  crucial 
area  Is  much  nearer  Thailand  than  It  was 
back  In  the  days  of  World  War  II,  and  the 
very  existence  of  Thailand  Itself  would  be 
threatened  should  the  Communists  succeed 
In  taking  over  Laos  and  then  taking  over 
South  Vietnam. 

Thailand  would  bo  left  very  much  exposed. 
So  I  would  say  If  they  do  make  a  serloxis 
effort  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  or  any  of 
the  other  south  Asian  countries,  that  the 
US.  security  would  be  heavily  Involved  and 
that  we  would  have  to  take  some  steps  to 
assl.st  them,  very  vigorous  steps,  perhaps. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  George.  I  think 
we  ought  to  bring  out,  too,  that  as  far  as 
the  Thai  are  concerned,  they  did  not  ab- 
jectly surrender  to  the  Japanese  because 
they  fought  as  long  as  they  could — It  wasnt 
very  long,  but  they  did  try  to  put  up  a 
struggle  to  maintain  their  Independence. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  Is  true;  they  did. 
And  last  fall  I  was  at  the  United  Nations 
and  during  the  debates  that  came  up  and 
the  votes  that  came  up,  Thailand  stayed 
very  solidly  with  the  West  and  with  the 
democratic   governments   of    the    world. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  have 
mentioned  SEATO.  I  was  wondering,  sir.  If 
SEATO  Isn't  strictly  organized  according  to 
overt  military  necessities  and  that  it  has  no 
paramilitary  capability  and  if  so,  should  it 
not  be  stressed  that  this  is  the  next  move 
for  SEATO? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  your  Interpreta- 
tion, Pete.  Is  correct.  It  Is  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  overt  threats  from  Com- 
munist countries  against  the  members  of 
the  SEATO  organization. 

As  far  as  paramilitary  organizations  "or 
concepts  are  concerned,  I  wouldn't  know 
how  to  answer  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Do  you  find  these  nations 
mere  symbols  of  the  reason  why  the  West 
must  make  a  stand  against  communism  or 
do  you  find  they  are  actually  Important. 
Senator,  to  our  sectu-lty? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  they  are  quite 
Important  because  they  do  represent  an  area 
Into  which  Communist  China  may  well  even- 
tually try  to  expand  and  If  they  do  then  I 
think  the  population  balance  Is  going  to 
shift  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Clappfr.  Do  you  think  It  is  worth 
risking  a  global  war  to  keep  the  Commu- 
nists from  getting,  say.  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  Cambodia? 


Senator  Mansfield.  You  are  raising  r 
question.  Pete,  that  no  one  can  answer  at 
this  time.  I  would  again  have  to  refer  you 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  far  as  this  country  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Is  this  your  feeling  too.  Sen- 
ator Aiken? 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes,  I  wo\«ld  go  along  with 
that  position  of  Senator  Mansfield.  The 
final  determination  Is  up  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  would  supposedly 
act  upon  the  best  advice  which  he  could 
get  and  the  best  opinions  which  he  could 
secure  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  support  him  in 
whatever   his  decision   might   be. 

Mr.  Fleming.  You  think  there  would  be 
no  division  on  partisan  lines  on  this  Issue? 

Senator  Aiken.  Oh.  no,  no.  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  no  division  on  partisan  lines 
In  matters  as  serious  as  that. 

Senator  Mansfield.  And  may  I  say  that  I 
think  the  Republicans  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  above  party  In  the  light  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  confronted  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  recent  weeks. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Mansfield,  you 
visited  southeast  Asia  in  1953.  I  believe. 
What  covild  we  have  done  In  the  Interven- 
ing years  to  have  prevented  this  crisis  from 
arising  there? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Pete,  I  visited  southeast  Asia  on  three 
different  occasions  and  one  of  the  things 
that  I  have  always  found  fault  with  is  the 
aid  program  which  we  in  effect  forced  upon 
the  Royal  Lao  Kingdom.  I  felt  we  put  In 
too  much  money,  that  we  used  It  Indis- 
criminately, that  we  emphasized  military 
aid  at  the  expense  of  economic  and  that  In 
large  part  what  has  happened  there  now  Is 
our  own  fault. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Can  you  comment  on  that. 
Senator  Aiken? 

Senator  Aiken.  Well.  Pete.  I  am  not  on 
the  A.slan  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  I  have  de- 
pended largely  on  the  advice  of  Senator 
Mansfield  in  making  my  decisions  as  they 
relate  to  that  part  of  the  world  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  t>est  advice  that  I  could  p>os- 
slbly  have. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Let's  draw  Senator  Mans- 
field out  a  bit  more  on  that  question,  then. 

Do  you  think,  sir,  that  the  aid  went  to 
too  few  people?  Was  there  a  good  deal  of 
corruption  In  Laos? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  there  was  waste, 
there  was  graft,  there  was  corruption.  I 
think  the  record  will  show  that.  At  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year — that  Is,  June  30, 
1961 — we  will  have  spent  approximately  $350 
million  in  Laoe  since  1954,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  show  for  It. 

Now,  there  are  lota  of  cars  over  there,  but 
they  have  only  25  miles  of  road  In  the  king- 
dom on  which  cars  can  travel.  We  know 
that  many  families  have  become  enriched 
because  of  our  support  and  we  know  also. 
I  must  repeat,  that  the  emphasis  we  placed 
on  military  assistance,  which  has  been  use- 
less and  not  to  the  extent  that  it  should 
have,  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Would  a  country  with  a 
people  as  proud  as  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  stood  for  the  kind  of  supervision 
that  would  have  spread  this  aid  out  over  the 
great  mass  of  the  people? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  Indeed.  They 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  have  done 
so,  but  we  had  control,  we  told  them  what 
to  do  and  to  get  the  funds  they  did  what 
we  told  them. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Now,  Senator,  Is  this  at  all 
the  fault  of  the  Congress?  Is  the  Congress 
able  to  watch  things  like  this 

Senatcw  Mansfield  Yes,  It  Is  partly  our 
fault    because    some    of    us — George    and    I 
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among  others — have  tried  to  bring  this  up  at 
various  meetings  held  for  considering  the 
question  of  foreign  aid.  We  haven't  gotten 
very  far  because  we  have  been  told  that  this 
Is  needed,  that  Laos  was  a  bulwark  against 
communism,  that  this  money  was  vital  and 
we  went  along  because  we  felt  that  In  the 
case  of  any  doubt  we  ought  to  resolve  the 
benefit  of  It  In  favor  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Aiken,  In  view  of  the 
Red  Chinese  In  southeast  Asia,  do  you  think 
that  Red  China  poses  a  greater  threat  to 
world  peace  than  Russia,  looking  at  the  large 
picture,  now? 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  my  answer  to  that 
would  be  yes.  I  think  that  Red  China  would 
be  delighted  to  get  us  Involved  In  even  a 
shooting  war  In  that  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  Laos,  becavise  as  has  been 
said,  it  is  about  the  worst  place  In  the  world 
that  could  be  chosen  for  a  showdown  from 
our  vlewjxjlnt. 

Red  China  has  unlimited  men  that  could 
be  thrown  into  a  war.  She  undoubtedly 
lacks  weapons,  but  would  like — I  believe  she 
would  like  to  get  Involved  In  a  war  which 
would  require  Russia  to  furnish  Communist 
China  with  modern  weapwns.  I  expect 
Russia  Is  very  reluctant  to  do  so,  for  very 
good  reasons 

Mr.  Clapper.  What  are  those  reasons,  sir? 

Senator  Aiken  Because  the  position  Is, 
eventually  there  must  be  a  showdown  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  Russia.  We 
don't  know  whether  It  will  be  Red  Russia, 
Imperialist  Russia.  Maybe  by  the  time  that 
comes.  It  may  be  a  Russia  under  some  other 
form  of  government,  because  apparently  they 
are  changing  over  there.  But  at  the  present 
time,  I  think  that  Red  China  would  welcome 
a  real  shooting  struggle  and  that  Russia 
actually  does  not  want  one. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Aiken,  why  is  this 
showdown  between  Russia  and  China  Inevi- 
table? 

Senator  Aiken  Because  Russia  has  200 
million  i>eople  and  a  lot  of  unused  land 
China  has  700  million  people  and  not  enough 
land.  They  have  hardly  enough  land  to 
stand  on,  much  less  live  on.  And  so  It  is 
Inevluble  that  some  day  that  China  will 
undertake  to  get  some  of  that  land  which 
presently  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Mr.  Fleming  In  this  area.  Senator  AncEN, 
Senator  Mansfield,  and  Senator  Dirksen 
have  Introduced  a  resolution  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Red  China  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 
From  your  experience  at  the  United  Nations, 
what  do  you  think  are  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  question? 

Senator  Aiken.  Red  China  does  not  In  any 
way  qualify  for  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions at  this  time  Red  China  openly  advo- 
cated as  late  as  last  September  the  use  of 
force  in  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes Red  China  Is  In  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  as  regards  Korea  and  other 
places,  as  well,  and  Red  China  certainly  does 
not  qualify  for  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions at  this  time  and  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted 

Mr  Fleming.  Is  It  your  feeling  though,  sir, 
that  the  time  will  come  when  this  question 
will  be  a  rather  difficult  one  for  a  govern- 
ment of  ours? 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  I  think  the  question 
may  be  debated  this  fall  at  the  next  session 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  if  there  Is  a  vote. 
It  will  probably  come  on  the  question  of 
seating  the  Communist  Chinese  delegation 
as  the  representative  of  all  China.  That 
would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  out  the 
Nationalist  China  delegation  which  now  Is 
seated  as  the  representative  of  China. 

It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  ripping  a 
great  hole  In  our  Pacific  defenses,  requiring 
us  to  go  to  the  support  wltn  military  means, 
if  necessary,  of  Formosa,  because  we  do  have 


a  treaty  with  Formosa  In  which  we  guarantee 
their  Independence,  so  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  us,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  although  the  United  Nations  may  de- 
bate the  matter  of  seating  Red  China,  that 
they  will  get  even  a  majority  to  agree  to  seat 
the  Chinese  Communists  as  the  representa- 
tives of  all  China. 

They  might  vote  for  two  Chinas.  National- 
ist China,  and  Communist  China,  but  the 
Communist  Chinese  have  repeatedly  Indi- 
cated they  would  not  accept  membership 
on  those  terms. 

Mr  Pi,EMiNc  In  other  words,  the  very  fact 
that  we  still  are  for  the  Formosa  Chinese 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  there  is  support  for 
that  country  in  the  United  Nations  may  well 
keep  the  Chinese  Communists  from  accept- 
ing a  seat. 

Senator  Aikkn.  I  don't  believe  they  would 
accept  membership  on  the  basis  of  two 
Chinas.  Only  If  they  represented  all  of 
China.  Including  Formosa,  and  there  again 
they  want  Formosa  because  of  the  agricul- 
tiTal  production  that  Is  possible  there. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Senator  Mansfield,  did  you 
have  a  point  on  this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  all  I  wanted  to 
say  was  that  Communist  China  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  requested  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  \s  far  as  the  question  of 
recognition  Is  concerned.  Great  Britain  was 
one  of  the  first  countries  to  recognize  Peiping 
and  Peiping  has  yet  to  acknowledge  or  receive 
a  British  Ambassador. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  are  right.  Senator 
Mansfield.  Red  China  never  has  by  her- 
self requested  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  Is  always  some  other  Communist 
nation  that  requests  It  for  them. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Mansfield,  turning 
to  the  Cuban  problem  now.  Russia's  Khru- 
shchev has  called  on  the  United  States  to 
take  a  llve-and-let-live  attitude  toward 
Castro's  Communist  Cuba.     Can  we  do  It? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  Isolate  Cuba  as  much  as  we 
possibly  could  regardless  of  what  Mr.  Khru- 
shchc  v  says.  I  would  like  to  see  us  con- 
centrate on  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  beef 
up  the  alliance  for  progress,  the  proposal 
advanced  by  President  Kennedy  In  his  in- 
augural address.  Initially  advanced  by  the 
way  by  the  previous  Republican  administra- 
tion, and  consummated  by  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
of  September,  last  year.  I  think  that  is  the 
best  way  to  attack  the  evils  of  Castroism 
which  could  spread  to  these  other  Latin 
American  countries  and  make  them  rather 
Insecure.  We've  got  to  give  people  hope, 
better  housing,  we've  got  to  give  them  pieces 
of  land — I  don't  mean  we,  the  United  States, 
but  these  people  In  the  countries  comprising 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  are  entitled  to 
something  in  the  way  of  security  and  hope 
and  one  way  they  can  do  It  Is  through  such 
programs  as  better  education,  better  health. 
a  vested  Interest  in  the  land,  more  housing 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

So  I  would  say.  let's  concentrate  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  let  Cuba  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  go  by. 

Mr.  Clapper.  But  you  said  to  Isolate  Cuba. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that.  Senator  Mans- 
field? 

Senator  Mansfield.  By  concentrating  on 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  and  Ignoring  Cuba 
as  mvich  as  we  pK>6slbly  could. 

Mr.  Clapper.  You  are  not  talking  about  a 
military  blockade  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  we  have  a  block- 
ade In  effect.  In  operation — that  Is  a  uni- 
lateral embargo  by  means  of  which  every- 
thing but  food  and  medicines  are  forbidden 
to  be  exported  from  this  country  Into  Cuba 
but  that  does  not  mean  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  cannot  and  will  not  export 
materials  to  that  nation. 

Mr.  Clapper.  How  do  you  feel  about  that. 
Senator  Aiken? 


Senator  Aiken.  I  would  not  let  Premier 
Khrmhchev  dictate  our  relationship  with 
the  Cubans.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  isn't  a 
matter  of  our  living  and  letting  live,  as  far 
as  the  Castro  government  Is  concerned  be- 
cause the  Cuban  people  themselves  will  un- 
doubtedly decide  sooner  or  later  that  the 
Castro  government  has  lived  long  enough. 
Castro  himself  Indicated  that  last  week  when 
he  announced  that  there  would  be  no  more 
free  elections — no  more  elections  of  anv  kind 
In  Cuba. 

Now  every  dictator  wants  to  be  a  great 
national  hero  and  one  way  that  he  can 
demonstrate  that  he  Is  a  great  national  hero 
is  by  being  overwhelmingly  elected  to  the 
office.  Mr.  Castro  undoubtedly  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple no  longer  think  very  hlgh!y  of  him  and 
undoubtedly  wouldn't  reelect  him  to  office 
by  any  overwhelming  majority  and  therefore 
he  admits  it  when  he  says  that  there  will  be 
no  more  elections. 

Mr  Fleming.  I  take  It  then  that  you  both 
take  the  State  Department  position  that 
Cuba  or  communism  is  not  negotiable.  We 
don't  discuss  matters  with  Castro? 

Senator  Mansfield  There  is  nothing  to 
discuss  at  the  present  time  although  I  would 
say  I  don't  think  we  should  be  so  brusk  and 
Immediate  in  turning  aside  any  proposal 
wnich  comes  forth  from  any  quarter.  We 
ought  to  at  least  go  through  the  motions  of 
considering  them  before  making  a  reply. 

Mr.  Clapper  Do  you  somewhat  disapprove 
of  that  statement  by  the  State  Department, 
Senator  Mansfield? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  the  statement, 
Just  the  way  it  was  handled. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  not  have  shut  the 
door  abruptly  In  the  face  of  President  Dorti- 
cos  I  don't  think  anything  could  have 
come  from  any  consideration  or  talks  with 
the  Cuban  Government,  but  I  would  not 
have  slammed  the  door  on  any  offer  of  peace 
no  matter  where  it  came  from,  even  though 
I  might  not  have  any  hopes  of  accomplish- 
ments from  It. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Mr.  Nixon  said  last  week  that 
he  believes  we  should  take  any  further  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  Cuba  as  cause  for  action. 
He  has  not  spelled  out  what  he  means  Do 
you  think  we  should  see  to  it  that  commu- 
nism does  not  supply  more  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  Cuba? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  Nixon  is  not 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  and  it  is  far  easier 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  speak  out  on  foreign  policy 
in  his  present  position  than  It  was  while  he 
was  V'ice  President  of  the  United  States  or 
as  he  would  have  had  he  been  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  would  say  if  It  appears  that 
the  Communist  countries  are  building  an 
arsenal  In  Cuba  so  much  larger  than  that 
which  the  Cubans  themselves  could  ever 
hope  to  need,  and  which  would  obviously  be 
Intended  as  an  arsenal  to  be  used  In  the 
carrying  out  of  revolutions  In  other  Ameri- 
can countries,  that  then  we  should  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  However,  I  don't  know  that  we 
have  reached  that  point  yet.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  If  they  have. 

Senator  Mansfield.  But  when  you  say 
"we,  "  George,  you  mean  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  It  Is  a  greater  danger  to  them 
than  It  is  to  us. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  Is  right,  and  I  think 
the  events  of  the  last  3  weeks  have  had  the 
effect  of  making  all  the  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  realize  the  danger  that  con- 
fronts them  and  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
between  all  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions in  meeting  this  danger. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Aiken,  you  men- 
tioned you  didn't  think  It  was  necessary  to 
do  anything  about  Cuba  until  the  arms  sit- 
uation   there    beca'ne    obviously    aimed    at 
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subversion  w  military  action  throughout 
La  tin   America — the  spread  ot  communism. 

But  l«n't  It  true  that  right  now  CaBtro's 
mllltla  numbers  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion men,  far  more  than  he  would  ever  need 
for  Cuba  Itself? 

Senator  Aikxn.  I  understand  that  that  U 
true  but  as  the  size  of  his  mllltla  Increases, 
the  effect  on  his  economy  becomes  more  ad- 
verse and  I  have  faith  that  the  Cuban  people 
themselves  will  stand  this  tyranny  Just  so 
long  and  then  they  will  take  the  situation 
in  hand. 

Mr.  fXKMiNG.  Senator  MANsraxo,  do  you 
feel  we  can  actually  make  a  good  case  for 
taking  steps  to  keep  communism  from  get- 
ting closer  and  closer  to  the  United  States? 
At  the  same  time  are  we  not  In  bases  right 
on  the  edge  of  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Senator  MANsrirLD.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  the 
comparison  is  not  as  logical  as  your  question 
wjuld  seem  to  make  it  appear  because  after 
all  what  you  have  In  the  NATO  setup  Is  a 
•lefensive  organization.  There  is  nothing 
aggressive  about  It,  no  matter  what  the  So- 
viet Union  says.  It  is  for  the  protection  of 
those  countries  and  personally  I  think  that 
the  idea  of  containment  Is  such,  which 
brought  about  the  creation  of  these  bases 
and  armaments  of  various  kinds  is  not  as  Im- 
portant a  factor  today  with  the  advance  of 
missiles  as  it  usr d  to  be,  but  It  Is  there  and 
it  Is  certainly  not  aggressive  In  Intent.  We 
have  stated  time  and  time  and  time  again 
that  It  is  defensive  in  purpose  and  that  la 
what  It  Is. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Well,  Senator  Mansfield,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  bearing  on 
the  Cuban  situation — did  I  Interrupt  you. 
Senator   Aiken?     I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Aiken.  No. 

Mr  Clapper.  About  the  CIA  role  In  the 
Cuban  fiasco,  there  are  analyses  under  way 
now  of  what  went  wrong,  analyses  of  the 
CIA   and  our  general   intelligence  activities. 

Do  you  plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to  make  a 
probe  of  the  CIA? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  we  have  meas- 
ures before  us  seeking  to  bring  about  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  supervise  to  an  extent  the  activities  of 
the  CIA.  There  will  be  hearings  held  on 
that  proposal  by  Senator  McCarthy,  of 
Minnesota,  and  it  Is  our  Intention  to  do 
what  we  can  to  strengthen  the  organization 
of  the  CIA  and  to  differentiate  and  define 
the  duties  which  have  been  assigned  to  It. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  P^resldent  has 
created  a  committee  of  sorts  to  look  into 
this  matter  as  well.  It  will  not  be  an  in- 
vestigation. It  win  be  an  Inquiry  and  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Senator  Aikkn,  do  you  find 
any  residue  of  the  old  complaint  that  the 
previous  admlnl.stratlon,  the  Republican- 
appointed  committees  that  are  getting 
things  done?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
progress? 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  President  Ken- 
nedy took  care  of  that  situation  the  other 
day  when  he  said  we  could  not  put  the 
blame  on  any  one  particular  person  or 
agency.  After  all.  President  Elsenhower  had 
the  same  career  advisers  that  President 
Kennedy  had  had.  and  therefore  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  pinpoint  the  responsibility  for 
the  failure  on  any  one  person  or  any  one 
agency. 

Now,  we  may  all  have  our  Ideas  that  one 
person  or  one  agency  was  more  responsible 
than  anyone  else,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  expedition  failed.  It  Is  water  over  the 
dam.  now.  We  want  to  make  sure  If  there 
is  any  other  undertaking  of  that  kind  that 
It  doesn't  fail  and  that  should  be  our  prin- 
cipal purpose  from  now  on. 

Mr  Fleming.  I  think,  sir,  I  did  not  make 
my  question  clear.  What  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  is.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
way  this  administration  is  learning  lessons 
from  the  experience? 


Senator  Aikxn.  I  think  this  administra- 
tion la  learning  lessons  very  fast.  This  ad- 
ministration was  too  ambitious  In  stating 
what  their  accompllahments  for  the  first 
100  days  might  be,  because  it  takes  the  first 
100  days  to  get  appointments  made — In  fact, 
they  are  not  all  made  yet — and  they  will 
have  to  have  time  to  set  down  the  admin- 
istration before  you  can  get  it  into  working 
order. 

I  would  rather  give  the  President  a  year, 
rather  than  100  days,  before  Judging  his 
accomplishments.  Possibly  a  year  is  too 
long,  but  certainly  100  days  has  proven  too 
short. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  this.  Senator  Mansiulo?  I  might  want 
to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  a  different 
view. 

Senator  Mansfield.  No;  I  have  no  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clapper.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  both  of  you  and  get  your  comments 
on  it. 

The  United  States  has  a  record  of  reaction 
and  inaction  In  foreign  affairs.  We  don't 
have  too  good  a  record  for  action  In  foreign 
affairs.  Do  either  of  you  have  any  positive 
suggestion  on  how  we  can  improve  our 
effort? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  we  are  taking 
steps  In  that  direction  in  reassessing  and  re- 
evaluating the  aid  program  on  a  long-term 
basis.  I  think  it  will  be  less  expensive  and 
more  productive  as  a  result. 

I  think  that  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  tried  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
foreign  policy  situation  wherever  It  could, 
but,  of  course,  we  are  up  against  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  the  same  old  tactics.  We  will 
Just  have  to  feel  our  way,  make  changes  as 
they  occiir  and  do  what  we  think  Is  best  for 
the  country  and  the  free  world. 

Senator  Aikxn.  I  would  suggest  the  In- 
jection of  a  little  more  Imagination  in  the 
State  Department.  After  all.  foreign  policy 
Is  not  made  overnight;  It  Is  made  over  a 
period  of  years  and  it  Is  made  primarily  by 
the  career  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  a  few  political  ap- 
pointees at  the  top,  but  the  foreign  policy 
by  and  large  Is  formulated  by  the  career  em- 
ployees and  they  are  assured  security,  they 
are  assured  retirement.  They  will  only  be 
disciplined  if  they  make  mistakes  and.  there- 
fore, there  Is  a  temptation  not  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  If  you  don't  want  to  make  mis- 
takes you  are  not  likely  to  exercise  the  imag- 
ination that  you  otherwise  would  do.  So  I 
think  that  our  method  of  formulating  for- 
eign policy  could  be  Improved  upon. 

Mr.  Flxmlng.  Could  you  suggest,  sir,  how 
these  people  could  be  made  more  Imagina- 
tive, more  aggressive  In  their  feeling.  If  any- 
thing? 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  you  might  make  a 
few  more  political  appointments  in  the  De- 
partment and  not  give  quite  so  much  secu- 
rity, we  will  say,  to  the  second  level  down  or 
the  third  level  down. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Do  you  mean  the  security 
conscious • 

Senator  Aiken.  Security  consciousness, 
and  that  applies  not  only  to  the  State  De- 
partment, but  to  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment as  well. 

Mr.  Fleming.  You  think  we  have  had  more 
success,  sir,  on  the  Hill  with  the  turnover 
in  committee  and  staff;  when  you  get  new 
blood  at  times  on  the  Hill,  that  Is  a  great 
help? 

Senator  Aiken  I  think  the  system  on  the 
Hill  works  very  well.  I  don't  like  to  go 
along  with  proposals  for  changing  It  very 
drastically. 

Mr.  Clapper.  I  have  another  question  for 
both  of  you,  a  quickie.  What  Is  the  future 
of  Allen  Dulles  in  the  CIA? 

Senator  Mansfield.  As  far  as  I  know,  he 
is  continuing  as  head  of  the  CIA.    I  know  of 


no  proposals  to  oust  him  from  his  present 
position.  That,  of  course,  will  be  up  to 
Mr.  Dulles,  and  I  suppose  It  would  de(>end 
In  part,  at  least,  upon  the  findings  of  this 
special  committee  set  up  by  the  President  to 
look  into  the  activities  of  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  have  no  Idea  what  his 
future  might  be. 

Mr.  Fleming.  I  am  sorry,  Pete,  but  we  have 
to  stop  at  this  time.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
great  many  other  questions  we  would  like 
to  go  into. 

We  certainly  want  to  thank  Senator  Mans- 
rixLo  and  Senator  Aiken  for  being  with  us 
this  afternoon. 

The  Announcer.  You  have  seen  another 
in  ABC's  headline-making  series  in  which 
leading  authorities  bring  you  answers  to  the 
issues  of  today. 

Next  week  'Issues  and  Answers"  Invites 
you  to  meet  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug- 
las Dillon.  Two  weeks  from  today  we  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert. 

"Issues  and  Answers  "  Is  produced  by  Peggy 
Whedon.  assistant  to  the  producer.  Alan 
Hoffard,  directed  by  Richard  Armstrong. 

'Issues  and  Answers  "  Is  a  presentation  of 
ABC  News  and  Public  Affairs. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
sliould  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
a  rather  speculative  question,  but  he 
may  have  the  answer.  The  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  meet 
tomorrow  in  executive  session,  in  ac- 
cordance with  notices  that  have  already 
been  issued.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion, and  I  take  it  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  that  tomorrow  no  doubt  the 
Federal  aid-to-education  bill  will  be  re- 
ported. I  apprehend  that  there  will  not 
be  a  prolonged  committee  discussion  to 
such  a  point  that  it  carmot  be  encom- 
passed in  a  single  day. 

I  therefore  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  whether  he  has  in  mind  a  day 
when  that  bill  will  be  set  for  floor  at- 
tention. I  a.sk  the  question  because  the 
subject  is  of  such  high  Interest  and 
there  Is  so  much  controversy,  or  has 
been  so  much  controversy,  that  if  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  be  notified 
in  advance  when  it  can  be  set.  it  will  be 
most  convenient,  because  they  can  ar- 
range their  schedules   accordingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  with 
the  assurances — tentative,  I  know — that 
it  may  well  be  that  the  aid-to-education 
bill,  that  is,  the  administration's  aid- 
to-education  bill,  may  be  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  it  would  be  mv  belief  that  we 
should  start  floor  debate  on  the  aid-to- 
education  bill  on  Tuesday  next,  to  be 
followed  immediately  thereafter  by  the 
housing  bill,  which  I  understand  will  be 
reported  out  of  committee  next  week. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  devote 
all  day  tomorrow,  if  need  be,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  aid-to-education  bill 
in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  also  other  legislation  in 
other  committees,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  go  over  from  this  evening  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Thursday. 

I  also  urge  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  view  of  the  tentative  schedule 
which  has  been  outlined  in  response  to 


the  questions  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  that  they  be  prepared 
to  be  in  session  from  Tuesday  next  until 
the  consideration  both  of  the  important 
bills  I  have  mentioned  shall  be  com- 
pleted, because  the  bills  are  of  great 
significance,  and.  I  am  quite  certain,  of 
importance  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  So  I  urgently  request  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  be  prepared  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  Senate  in  session  from  Tuesday 
next  until  the  aid-to-education  and  the 
housing  bills  are  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COSTS  OF  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  alone  in 
.seeking  a  solution  to  the  question  of 
proper  costs  of  public  service  perfonned 
by  the  Post  OflSce  Department. 

Other  users  of  the  mail  know,  as  we 
do,  that  establishing  equitable  rates  is 
dependent  on  a  sound  postal  policy; 
otherwise  any  attempt  at  ratemaking 
becomes  a  hit  or  miss  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  an  excellent 
report  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  during  its  75th  con- 
vention being  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  part  that  I  asked  to  have  printed 
begins  on  page  4,  with  the  words.  "Re- 
port of  ANPA  Postal  Committee,"  and 
goes  over  to  the  top  of  page  7.  at  the 
end  of  the  first  full  paragraph,  ending 
with  the  words  "by  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment." 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  in  order  that  all  Senators 
and  members  of  the  public  may  be  in- 
formed on  this  vital  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repobt  or  ANPA  Postal  Committex 

Your  postal  committee  believes  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  longstanding  ANPA  postal 
policy  was  never  more  evident  than  In  the 
present  controversy  over  proper  determina- 
tion of  postal  rates  for  all  classes  of  mall. 

ANPA  has  stated  many  times  that  we 
know  dally  newspapers  want  no  subsidy  and 
want  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying their  second  class  mall  but  not  costs 
that  belong  elsewhere  The  ANPA  favors 
fair  and  equal  treatment  of  all  users  of  the 
malls  in  accord  with  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
of  1958. 

Your  postal  committee  chairman  and  the 
ANPA  general  manager  called  on  the  new 
Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day  on  March 
17  to  get  acquainted,  to  explain  our  policy, 
and  to  offer  to  cooperate  in  all  proper  ways 
with  the  new  Post  Office  administration  In 
exchange  of  Information  and  comment. 

Unfortunately.  Mr  Day  Is  confronted  with 
an  existing  policy  of  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment that  only  a  relatively  Insignificant 
amount  of  postal  costs  represent  public  serv- 
ice costs  as  specified  in  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958. 

This  la  the  essence  of  the  problem  of  fair 
determination  of  poetal  rates.  Until  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  Is  complied  with,  your  com- 
mittee cannot  see  anything  but  continued 
controversy  which  benefits  no  one.  Instead 
it  makes  the  problems  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
ptutment  more  difficult. 


Accordingly,  your  postal  committee  Is  pre- 
senting In  this  report  a  chronology  of  events 
which  we  think  is  pertinent  to  our  consid- 
eration of  present  problems  of  establishing 
fair  second  class  postal  rates  on  dally  news- 
papers. 

September  19,  1951 :  John  F.  Kennedy,  then 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Massachusetts,  made  a  speech  on  the 
House  floor  advocating  lesser  Increases  In 
second-class  rates  than  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Truman  administration.  Mr.  Kennedy 
advocated  an  amendment  subsequently 
adopted  calling  for  three  10-percent  Increases 
in  second-class  rates.     He  said: 

"Obviously,  the  deficit  Is  so  large  that  It 
cannot  be  wiped  out  by  any  amount  of  rate 
increases.  It  seems  to  me  that  60  percent  Is 
a  pretty  big  Jump — one  that  many  small 
publications  could  not  survive." 

March  24,  1954:  A  Citizens  Advisory  Coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee when  Senator  Carlson  of  Kansas  was 
its  chairman.  Included  in  Its  recommenda- 
tions: 

"Any  sums  expended  for  free  postal  serv- 
ices, for  International  postal  services,  and 
for  services  p>erformed  for  other  Government 
departments  should  be  covered  not  from 
post  office  revenue  but  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  Any  loss  of  revenue 
due  to  preferential  rates  as  described  In  the 
Price  Waterhouse  report  should  be  offset 
by  the  general  fundF  of  the  Treasury.  Any 
exp>enditures  which  can  be  Justified  only  on 
a  national  welfare  basis,  as  described  in  the 
same  repxjrt.  should  be  reimbursed  frcMn  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury." 

Price  Waterhouse  estimated  that  these 
costs  amounted  to  $274  million  In  fiscal  year 
1952.  H.  W.  Brawley.  now  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  was  director  of  postal  In- 
vestigations for  the  Advisory  Council  and 
engaged  the  services  of  Price  Waterhouse,  an 
independent  accounting  firm. 

February  26,  1957:  Another  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Council  appointed  by  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee  when  Senator  Johnston, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  its  chairman  enumer- 
ated public  welfare  costs  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  fiscal  year  1955  which  added 
up  to  a  total  of  392.4  million  and  also  listed 
many  other  Items  of  hidden  costs  not  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  users  of  the  malls.  The 
report  strongly  recommended  enactment  of 
a  clear-cut  statement  of  postal  policy  on 
ratemaking.  H.  W.  Brawley.  now  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  was  Executive  Director 
of  this  Citizens  Advisory  Council. 

May  ^7  1958:  The  Postal  Policy  Act  of 
1958  l)ecame  law  Including  statement  that 
public  services  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  not  constitute  direct  charges  In  the 
form  of  rates  and  fees  upon  any  user  or  class 
of  users  of  such  public  services,  or  of  the 
mall  generally.  The  law  itemizes  public 
services  In  substantially  similar  form  to  the 
report  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Council 
report  In  1957. 

July  12,  1960:  The  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form Included  the  following  langviage  In  Its 
plant  on  the  Postal  Establishment: 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to:  one,  restore  the 
principle  that  the  postal  service  Is  a  public 
service;  two,  separate  the  public  service  costs 
from  those  to  be  borne  by  the  users  of  the 
mall:  three,  continue  steady  improvement  In 
working  conditions  and  wage  scales  reflect- 
ing Increased  productivity;  four,  establish  a 
long-range  program  for  research  In  capital 
Improvement  compatible  with  the  high 
standards  of  business  efficiency. 

January  26.  1961:  Senator  Johnston,  of 
South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee,  wrote  Postmaster  General 
Day  a  long  letter  reciting  pa£t  problems  of 
Post  Office  accounting  and  ratemaking,  and 
stated : 

"Assuming  a  deficit  of  approximately  $900 
million.  I  would  \irge  that  at  least  $300 
million  of  this  amount  be  set  aside  as  a 


public  service  pursuant  to  law  and  so  pre- 
sented to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress.   •    •    • 

'Without  a  clear  resolution  of  this  con- 
troversy involving  public  services,  the  set- 
ting of  future  rates  is  impossible  because  we 
wind  up  with  nothing  but  confusion  con- 
founded Insofar  as  basic  costs  and  the  rate 
formula  in  the  1958  law  are  concerned." 

February  1,  1961:  President  Kennedy  at 
a  press  conference  commented  on  postal  rate 
Increase  proposals  as  follows: 

"I  think  the  President's  (President  Elsen- 
howers)  budget  called  for  revenue  action  by 
the  Congress  of  $843  million.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  b?en  reluctant 
In  the  past  I  think  we  have  to  consider  care- 
fully whether  we  cou'.d  expect  a  Congress 
to  ever  vote  $843  million  new  revenue  on 
mail  and  postage.  But  nevertheless,  we  are 
going  to  go  ahead." 

April  14.  1961:  Postmaster  General  Day 
transmitted  to  Congress  proposed  legislation 
calling  for  Increases  in  first  class,  air  mall, 
second  class,  and  third  class  sufficient  to 
provide  $741  million  in  additional  revenue 
for  the  Post  Office  Department.  His  pro- 
posals Included  Increases  of  $78  million 
In  second-class  mail  to  be  derived  primarily 
from  a  Burch.\rge  of  1  '4  cents  per  copy  in 
addition  to  the  present  zone  rates  on  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Within  county  of 
publication  the  new  rate  would  be  I'/j  cents 
per  pound  plus  one-foiirth  of  1  cent  per 
copy. 

These  proposals  would  mean  increases  for 
some  newspapers  far  beyond  the  79-percent 
average  for  second  class  stated  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 


FLOODS  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
disastrous  flood  which  is  now  occurring 
in  southeastern  Kansas  and  central 
Kansas,  particularly  on  the  Elk  and 
Cottonwood  Rivers.  Is  causing  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  property  in  our  State. 

This  morning  I  had  information  from 
communities  on  both  of  these  streams 
that  stresses  the  severe  flooding  which  is 
now  taking  place.  I  want  to  read  a  tele- 
gram that  I  have  Just  received  from  Em- 
mett  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Ver- 
digris Valley  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  Association,  Independence, 
Kans.,  which  states: 

Hon.  Frank  Carlson. 

17  S.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  Elk  River  watershed  area  has  experi- 
enced Its  worst  flood  in  history.  This  Elk 
River  overflowed  Friday  and  Saturday  into 
Elk  City,  flooding  the  homes  and  business 
firms  there.  In  addition,  the  water  plants 
at  both  Elk  City  and  Longton  were  knocked 
out  and  the  one  at  Independence  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Elk  and  Verdigris  rivers 
was  threatened.  The  property  damage  will 
be  staggering,  particularly  to  farmers  whose 
fields  have  been  under  water  now  for  sev- 
eral days,  thus  completely  destroying  all  of 
their  crops.  M.iny  farm  dwellings  were  com- 
pletely Inundated,  along  with  homes  in  In- 
dependence and  Coffeyvllle.  Industries  In 
the  area  were  also  knocked  out  of  operation. 
Transportation  has  been  at  a  standsilll  be- 
cause all  major  highways  in  the  area  have 
been  closed.  Some  railroads  have  been 
washed  out.  It  Is  believed  the  damages  will 
run  Into  the  millions.  Unquestionably,  this 
Is  the  greatest  flood  disaster  In  history  for 
this  area.  Fortunately,  both  the  Fall  River 
and  Toronto  Dams  have  kept  this  from  being 
even  worse.  It  Is  certain  were  Elk  River 
Dam  a  reality,  E!k  City  and  cities  and  towns 
downstream  on  into  Oklahoma  would  not 
have  suffered  this  great  loss.  E.k  River  Dam 
and  Reservoir  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
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Control  Act  of  1948,  the  same  time  that  Pall 
River  and  Toronto  Dams  were  authorized 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
spent  tl  million  In  complete  planning  of 
the  Elk  River  Dam  and  these  plans  have 
been  ready  for  construction  money  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  Many  of  us  have  like- 
wise appeared  before  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  pleading  for 
funds  for  the  start  of  construction.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  advise  us  that  they  can 
start  the  Elk  River  Dam  and  Reservoir  with 
a  $1  million  construction  appropriation. 
This  latest  flood  should  be  ample  proof, 
without  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  of  the  great 
need  for  the  Elk  River  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Unless  the  appropriation  Is  forthcoming, 
southeast  Kansas  will  continue  to  lose  popu- 
lation and  fail  to  attract  new  Industry  and 
cause  it  to  be  even  more  of  a  distressed  area 
than  Is  now  recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Emmett  E    Wilson. 
President.  Verdigris  Valley  Flood  Con- 
trol and    Water  Conservation   Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  had 
the  Elk  City  Reservoir  on  the  Elk  River, 
which  is  authorized  and  on  which  plan- 
ning is  complete,  and  the  Marion  and 
Cedar  Point  Reservoirs,  which  are  au- 
thorized, been  constructed,  it  would 
have  meant  a  great  saving  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

i      Senator  Schoeppel  and  I  have  on  pre- 
vious  occasions   stressed   the   need    for 
I  the.se  reservoirs  and  their  importance  for 
flood  control. 

I  expect  to  appear  later  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Functions  and  request  SI  million  in  con- 
struction money  for  Elk  River  and  need- 
ed moneys  for  planning  and  construction 
on  the  Marion  and  Cedar  Point  Reser- 
voirs on  the  Cottonwood  River. 

The  flood  losses  to  the  citizens  on  these 
watersheds  are  enormous,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  much  personal  suffering 
which  could  have  been  largely  avoided 
had  the  reservoir  system  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 
These  dams  not  only  would  be  beneficial 
to  Kansas,  but  much  of  the  floodwater 
dumps  over  into  Oklahoma  and  creates 
a  situation  which  is  beyond  our  control. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  Senator,  as  well 
as  with  the  other  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelI.  Tlie 
Senators  have  forthrightly  and  dili- 
gently attempted  to  speed  up  these  proj- 
ects. I  regret  deeply  we  have  not  been 
able  to  advance  them  farther,  because 
great  loss  will  be  created  in  Oklahoma 
as  a  result  of  floods  originating  in 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  m  respect  to 
these  projects.  We  have  also  had  valu- 
able assistance  from  the  senior  Senator 
I  Mr.  Kerr).  I  trust  in  the  present  ses- 
sion we  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  so 
closely  as  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress to  give  us  needed  funds  for  the 
commencement  of  work  on  these  reser- 
voirs. 


Mr.  CARLSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  made  some 
comments  in  regard  to  the  floods  which 
are  occurring  in  southeastern  Kansas. 
Since  making  that  statement  I  have  re- 
ceived additional  information  regarding 
this  flood  area,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  add  this  additional 
information  to  the  remarks  that  I  made 
earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Flood  Reports  as  or  M.\t  8 

Following  highways  are  closed  at  present 
time: 

Kansas  State  Highway  135.  west  of 
LaCygne:  U.S.  Highway  59  at  Ottawa:  U.S. 
Highway  160  east  of  Independence  and  west 
of  Oak  Valley:   U.S.  Highway  66  at  Rlverton. 

Santa  Fe  Railroad  closed  between  Chanute 
and  Humboldt. 

M.  K  &  T.  Railroad  closed  at  Osage.  Okla., 
CoffeyviIIe,  Paola  and  Erie.  Kp.ns. 

M.  K.  &  T.  Railroad  closed  betweer 
Parsons,  Kan^^..  and  St.  Louis  In  two  places. 

Major  flooding  Is  occurring  on  the  Little 
River  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  River,  In 
the  upper  reaches,  but  is  expected  to  be 
minor  to  moderate  In  the  lower  reaches 

Minor  to  moder:\te  flooding  Is  occurring 
on  the  Grand  Neosho  River  watershed  from 
Neosho  Rapids,  Kans.,  to  Pensacola  Reser- 
voir. 

M\jor  flooding  Is  occurring  on  the  Verdi- 
gris River  watershed  from  Independence, 
Kans.,  to  Oologah  Dam  site  and  Is  expected 
to  continue  ti  the  mouth  during  the  next 
few  days. 

State  and  local  Interest  are  active  In  all 
areas  of  flooding.  At  Cofleyvllle,  Kans.,  on 
the  Verdigris  River  local  Interest  had  sand- 
bagged the  local  levee  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day and  the  levee  Is  still  holding. 

Highway  patrol  and  local  authorities  In 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  are  maintaining  cloec 
surveilance  in  all  area.'<. 

CoffeyvUle  levee  has  been  sandbagged  and 
has  about  1.5  of  freeboard. 

Lowlands  flooding  in  Neosho  Falls,  Kans., 
area.  Approximately  100,000  acres  of  land 
Is  flooded  on  the  Grand  River  from  lola  to 
Cbetopa  and  numerotis  agricultural  levees 
have  been   breached. 

At  Erie  approximately  10  city  blocks  have 
been  flooded  and  14  homes  were  affected  and 
seven  families  were  evacuated  on  Sunday. 

Operation  of  Wichita  Valley  central  flood 
project  resulted  In  benefits  In  amount  of 
$500,000. 

Operation  of  existing  Fall  River  and 
Toronto  Reservoirs  during  the  present  flood 
prevented  $3,360,000  damages  in  the  Verdi- 
gris River  watershed  above  Hulah  project. 

Existing  Fall  River  and  Toronto  Res- 
ervoirs and  authorized  Elk  City  Reservoir 
would  have  had  benefits  In  amount  of  $5 
million  In  the  flood  to  date. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
REPORT  DURING  RECESS  OR  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  may  have  the  author- 
ity to  file  bills,  reports,  and  nominations 
during  the  recess  or  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN  NEWS- 
PAPER OF  1960  AWARD  BY  MIS- 
SOURI SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
TO  ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Florida,  and  particularly  those 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Suncoast  area, 
have  good  reason  to  be  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  the  morning  newspaper  of  St. 
Petersburg,  has  been  presented  the  an- 
nual award  as  the  Distinguished  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  of  1960  by  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  The  citation  to 
the  Times  was  presented  on  May  5  at  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  to  Hon.  Nelson  Poynter, 
editor  and  president  of  the  paper,  by 
Dean  Earl  F.  Eiiglish  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  as  part 
of  that  fine  school's  52d  Journalism  Week 
activities.  In  presenting  the  citation 
and  the  beautiful  bronze  medal  which 
is  the  symbol  of  the  award,  to  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter. Dean  English  read  the  citation, 
which  is  as  follows: 

To  the  St.  Petersburg  Timee,  in  recogni- 
tion of  Ita  record  of  serving  aggressively  and 
courageously  the  true  functions  of  a  dally 
newspaper  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
centxiry;  its  faith  In  the  future  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  particularly  Its  own  locality, 
which  it  has  helped  develop  Into  an  Ideal 
home  and  business  community:  the  develop- 
ment of  a  planned  training  program  for 
young  Journalists,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  educational  Incentive  through  the 
granting  of  Poynter  Fund  college  scholar- 
ships; and  an  enlightened  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  which  has  made  the  pro- 
duction of  this  newspaper  the  result  of  a 
truly  exceptional  team  effort. 

Speaking  for  my  colleague  and  myself, 
I  wish  to  express  our  very  great  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  because  of  this  high  rec- 
ognition which  has  been  given  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  its  publishers  and 
staff.  By  this  recognition,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times,  which  has  now  become  the 
distinguished  newspaper  of  1960,  joins 
ranks  with  40  previous  winners,  includ- 
ing among  others  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  was  the  winner  for  1959.  This 
award,  which  is  recognized  throughout 
the  Nation  as  one  of  the  mo.st  prized 
awards  made  annually  in  American 
journalism,  is  based  on  recommenda- 
tions presented  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Missouri  School  cf 
Journalism. 

In  warmly  congratulating  the  Times 
publishers,  and  its  capable  stafif,  I  wish 
for  them  and  for  the  paper  many  added 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  their  public 
and  to  their  community  and  State,  to 
which  they  have  made  such  notable  con- 
tributions. 
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AMERICAS     TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
ca's capacity  to  put  a  man  in  spsw^e  is 
tied  directly  to  our  scientific  and  indus- 
trial capability.  The  problems  of  space 
a.ssume  a  magnitude  far  greater  than 
any  technological  challenge  in  America's 
history.  The  effort  to  conquer  these 
problems  must  be  of  a  corresponding 
magnitude. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  when  efficient,  experi- 
enced, and  imaginative  industry  of  all 
sizes  was  needed,  now  is  that  time. 

My  esteemed  colleague  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoLDWATER  J  has  some  very  perti- 
nent remarks  on  this  subject  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  SF>eech  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  to  Re- 

PUBUCAN    Fund-Raisinc    Meetino,    Flint, 

Mich..  May  8,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Republicans.  I  know 
we  have  all  enjoyed  the  wonderful  enter- 
tainment here  tonight.  My  old  friend, 
George  Murphy,  has  brought  together  for  us 
some  of  the  brightest  talent  In  all  of  show 
business. 

Tou  know.  George  sent  me  a  letter  several 
weeks  ago  telling  me  all  about  his  ideas  on 
how  to  brighten  up  political  meetings  with 
top  talent  like  this  we  have  seen  here  to- 
night. But  George  was  a  little  worried. 
He  wasn't  sure  he  could  put  over  something 
so  different  from  the  usual  style  of  political 
meeting.  This  Is  what  he  told  me.  He  said 
if  this  thing  does  not  go  over.  I  am  going 
to  climb  Into  one  of  those  rocket  capsules 
and  go  right  off  Into  outer  space.  I  won't 
be  back. 

Well.  George,  you  don't  have  to  blast  off 
Into  the  blue.     It  was  a  wonderful  show. 

We  all  have  good  reason  tonight  for  a 
c;.rnlval  spirit.  The  flight  of  Commander 
Shepard  Into  outer  space,  and  his  safe  re- 
turn, brought  pride  and  Joy  to  every  Ameri- 
can. We  have  something  to  celebrate 
tonight. 

The  whole  free  world  has  something  to 
celebrate 

When  the  Communists  put  their  man  Into 
space  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Snvlet  achievement  constituted  a  threat  to 
everyone  In  the  free  world.  Now.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  we  are  not 
helpless,  not  defenseless.  In  the  face  of  So- 
viet power  In  outer  space. 

In  a  world  where  superior  technology  can 
mean  survival,  we  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  our  technology  Is  still  a  great  protective 
shield  for  the  free  world.  No  one  can  now 
believe  that  we  stand  helpless  before  the 
Soviet  threat  In  outer  space.  If  there  was 
any  doubt.  It  Is  now  clear  to  everyone  that 
we  can  succesefiilly  build  the  great  and 
complicated  new  machines  required  not  Just 
for  survival  in  this  new  age,  but  for  the 
assurance  of  a  free  world. 

In  the  last  world  war,  many  hlstorlan.s, 
many  students  of  military  problems,  agreed 
that  It  was  our  ability  to  build  great,  effi- 
cient machines  of  war  that  was  a  decisive 
factor  In  our  victory.  Our  enemies  In  that 
war  deliberately  planned  their  technology 
f  J"-  years  In  order  to  win  a  war.  We  all  knew 
that  the  total  national  economies  of  those 
who  opposed  us  were  pointed  toward  a  mili- 
tary objective.  In  those  days,  the  best 
imaginations  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  in- 
dustrial managers  In  enemy  countries  had 
been  turned  toward  the  achievement  of  mili- 


tary 6up>€rlorlty  for  many  years  before  the 
war  actually  broke  out.  At  the  same  time, 
our  people — always  reluctant  to  turn  their 
whole  attention  to  war,  always  haling  war — 
continued  peaceful  production  of  machines 
to  enhance  life,  rather  than  to  machines  de- 
signed for  military  destruction. 

I  can  remember — we  can  all  remember 
that  we  began  that  last  war  a  little  behind 
our  enemies  both  In  quantity  and  In  the 
design  of  certain  Important  elements  of  our 
military  equipment. 

The  imagination  of  our  scientists,  the  skill 
and  Judgment  of  our  Industrial  managers, 
were  turned,  as  I  said,  to  the  enhancement 
of  life.  Theirs  were  focused  on  the  tech- 
nology of  war. 

In  the  face  of  this,  how  could  we  win  a 
war? 

Well,  one  very  important  reason  for  our 
victory  was  a  great  secret  weapon.  We  had 
at  our  disposal  the  talent  and  the  free 
imagination  of  Industrial  managers,  used  to 
an  atma-^phere  of  freedom.  We  had  the 
priceless  advantage  of  great  Industrial  teams 
whose  keen  Initiative  and  flexibility  had  not 
been  dulled  and  demoralized  by  the  constant 
interference  of  professional  {X)lltlc:lan8. 

And  we  bad.  in  being,  management  teams 
capable  of  doing  the  very  biggest  jobs — be- 
cavise  they  were  used  to  doing  big  Jobs. 
They  knew  how  to  do  big  Jobs. 

We  have  to  remember  that  It  Is  the  nature 
of  totalitarianism  to  be  able  to  direct  an  en- 
tire national  economy  toward  a  single  pur- 
pose. Such  a  centrally  directed  economy 
pointed  toward  a  military  objective  can 
bring  a  kind  of  slavery  to  Its  people.  It  can 
sttiltlfy  the  Imagination.  But,  over  the 
short  run,  It  can  develop  a  sheer  size — a  con- 
centration of  scientific  and  technical  en- 
ergy— which  cannot  be  matched  by  an  econ- 
omy composed  entirely  of  small  enterprises, 
accustomed  only  to  small-scale  tasks. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  sheer  mass- 
power  of  a  despotic  empire  gave  It  only  a 
small  advantage.  We  can  go  btck  to  the 
time.  2.500  years  ago.  when  the  gn^at  Persian 
king  drove  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
slave  soldiers  against  a  few  hu:idred  free 
Greeks  who  were  determined  to  keep  their 
freedom.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
great  concentration  of  power  In  the  mass 
army  of  Persia  could  do  nothing  £.gainst  the 
fierce  bravery  of  the  free  Greek  soldiers. 

The  spirit  of  freemen,  determined  to  keep 
their  freedom.  Is  still  the  decisive  factor. 

But  now.  In  our  times,  there  Is  a  new  fac- 
tor which  was  unknown  until  recently.  The 
modern  world  has  developed  a  technology 
which  requires  organized  skill  ranging  from 
the  smallest — the  lone  scientist  In  his  labora- 
tory— to  the  largest — the  General  Motors  with 
Its  irreplaceable  team  of  many  thousands  of 
skilled  managers  and  scientists — the  kind  of 
experienced  team  which  alone  can  do  the 
kind  of  Immense  Jobs  demanded  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times. 

We  Are  now  In  the  stAge  of  history  where 
the  application  of  our  scientific  Ideas  re- 
quires organizations  of  Kfeat  size  to  manage 
the  immense  technical  tasks  demanded  of 
us,  for  survival. 

Somehow  we  must  know  how  to  preserve 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  freemen  In  the 
midst  of  technical  organizations,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  very  largest. 

In  the  face  of  oiu-  struggle  for  survival  In 
an  increasingly  hostile  world,  we  must  no 
longer  ask  ourselves  whether  an  Industrial 
organization  is  too  big.  but  rather  is  It  big 
enough  to  do  the  Job 

Does  anyone  suppose  we  can  match  the 
technology  of  the  Communist  world  If  we  set 
about  breaking  Into  small  pieces  the  big 
industries  that  supplied  the  technical 
muscle  t(x  us  in  the  last  war?  Today  we 
have  Jobs  to  accomplish  that  are  so  big  they 
dwarf    the   tasks  of  World   War   II. 

Who  will  do  these  Jobs?  Who  can  do  these 
Jobs  If  we  continue  to  pursue  the  suicidal 


antlblgness  mania  of  some  of  our  profes- 
sional reformers? 

The  only  alternative  is  to  turn  the  tasks 
over  to  big  government.  That  Is  jour  choice: 
Big  business  or  a  much  bigger  government. 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Now  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  chance 
of  preserving  the  spirit  of  freedom  if  all  the 
big  tasks  are  turned  over  to  povernment. 
And  we  cannot,  if  we  wished,  escape  these 
big  tasks.  They  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

The  challenee  of  our  life,  as  freemen,  Is 
to  accomplish  the  great  the  unprecedented, 
technical  tasks  ahead  of  us,  and  to  keep  our 
freedom  a  vital  reality. 

Now  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
free  enterprise  and  about  socialism.  I  think 
these  words  are  getting  pretty  worn.  I  won- 
der, sometimes,  whether  some  of  the  people 
who  use  the  terms  have  not  forgotten  that 
they  represent  a  genuine  reality;  that  they 
represent  a  real  choice,  in  a  specific,  concrete 
situation. 

Now  I  must  confess,  as  a  small  business- 
man myself,  I  have  always  had  a  preference 
for  small  business.  At  least,  our  own  busi- 
ness In  Arizona  Is  small  compared  to  the 
business  most  of  you  know  here  In  Flint. 
If  I  had  to  make  a  choice  between  a  great 
manufacturing  corporation  and  one  of  the 
Independent  dealers  handling  Its  product 
locally.  I  lean  almost  Instinctively  toward 
the  Independent  dealer. 

Ideally.  I  should  like  to  see  an  economy 
where  bigness  was  a  rarity  aiid  small  busi- 
nesses were  typical. 

But  we  must  face  this  brute  fact;  the  tech- 
nology of  oiu-  era  demands  a  range  of  size 
from  the  smallest  to  the  very  largest.  And 
this  same  technology  has  created  a  poten- 
tial military  situation  wher^,  as  I  said,  the 
deliberate  breakup  of  our  bigger,  more  effi- 
cient comp>anles  will  be.  in  my  opinion,  noth- 
ing less  than  suicidal. 

The  most  dangerous  demagogs  In  this 
coimtry  today  are  those  who  are  still  mouth- 
ing the  cliches  of  the  thirties.  The  really 
dangerous  demagogs  are  those  who  are  using 
the  term  "monopoly  "  to  cover  what  is 
not  really  an  attack  on  monopoly  at  all, 
but  act-  illy  an  attack  on  companies  sim- 
ply becatise  they  are  bi^. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  this  country  it  fully  aware 
of  this  present  use  of  the  term  ■monopoly." 
Of  course.  It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  to 
soften  us  up.  and  particularly  to  break  up 
the  centers  of  Industrial  effectiveness,  with- 
out which  we  would  be  technically  helpless 
as  we  face  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  word, 
the  Communists  know  that  the  attack  on 
monopKJly  can  be  made  the  vehicle  for  an 
attempt  actually  to  break  up  Into  Ineffective 
fragments  our  central  and  most  efficient 
Industrial  operations. 

American  Communists  have  a  highbrow 
journal  they  circulate  among  Communist 
intellectuals.  It  comes  out  once  a  month, 
and  its  title  Is  "Political  Affairs  "  In  the 
April  issue  just  past,  they  report  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States  for  the  immediate  future.  I  will  read 
you  the  opening  paragraph: 

"The  17th  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  placed  the  strug- 
gle against  monopoly  as  the  central  strategic 
task." 

Now.  this  is  the  important  question:  Why, 
in  the  midst  of  the  cold  war  should  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  sud- 
denly decide  to  make  the  problem  of  monop- 
oly its  central  strateg\? 

What  is  new  about  the  axitlmonopoly 
struggle?  Why  should  the  Communist  Party 
in  Its  official  pronouncement  to  Its  mem- 
bers tell  them  this  struggle  against  monop- 
oly has  suddenly  become  a  central  strate- 
gic task? 
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Why  should  the  Soviet  Union  instruct  its 
local  branch  in  America  that  their  main 
task  Is  to  promote  the  struggle  against 
monopoly? 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  mystery  here  It 
is  plainly  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  real- 
izes that  in  technological  warfare  their  great- 
est danger  will  come  from  the  continued 
existence  of  the  great  American  Industrial 
corporations,  which  alone  can  match  and 
outproduce  the  Soviet. 

At  the  end  of  this  same  article,  published 
for  their  members  only  a  month  ago  by  the 
Communist  Party,  was  this  very  telling  state- 
ment— and  I  quote —  the  fight  against  mo- 
nopolies in  present-day  conditions  becomes 
more  and  more  linked  with  the  struggle  for 
socialism." 

It  is  no  mystery  It  is  very  clear,  indeed, 
why  international  communism  has  made  it 
a  central  task  to  push  the  antimonopoly 
efforts  in  this  country.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  do  not  object  to  monopoly  per  se.  After 
all.  the  whole  Soviet  system  is  one  large 
monopoly.  Nor  did  they  earlier  make  it  a 
central  Issue  in  their  American  propaganda. 
Of  course,  they  have  always  mouthed  the 
usual  cliches  about  monopoly,  but  it  was 
wordy  stuff — propaganda,  window  dressing. 
Now  it  is  central  strategy  And  their  mem- 
bers have  been  so  Informed. 

Now  I  wish  to  clarify  a  point,  if  I  may.  I 
am  not  sxiggesting  that  anyone  genuinely  op- 
posed to  monopoly  in  this  country  Is  some- 
how allied  to  the  Communists,  or  even  that 
he  knows  that  this  drive  has  now  become  a 
central  Communist  strategy.  Or  even  that  a 
man  genuinely  opposed  to  monopoly  may  not 
also  be  very  opp>osed  to  communism. 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  a  great  Republican. 
WHS  the  first  great  trust-buster  Republicans 
generally  have  long  opposed  genuine  mo- 
nopoly 

Under  conditions  of  relative  peacefulness. 
I  firmly  believe,  myself,  that  great  vigilance 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  market  by  such  methods  as 
the  use  of  coercion,  misinformation,  and 
bribes  To  keep  an  economy  even  relatively 
free,  we  cannot,  as  a  free  nation,  tolerate 
such  practices. 

No,  I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  that 
some  men  now  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  monopolistic  practices  .should  not 
continue  this  concern  Nor  am  I  suggesting 
that  a  deep  concern  regarding  the  problem 
of  monopoly  is  somehow  unpatriotic.  Indeed, 
I  feel  the  reverse  Is  true. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  whole  concept 
of  monopoly  as  It  was  understood  50  years 
ago  should  be  carefully  reviewed.  It  would 
seem  that  modern  technology— the  kind  with 
which  you.  here  in  Flint,  are  so  familiar — 
has  rendered  certain  attitudes  toward  mo- 
nopoly hopeles.sly  obsolete 

The  really  great  danger,  as  I  see  it.  is  that 
a  subtle  change  is  taking  place  In  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "monopoly,"  among  some  of 
those  who  are  most  frequent  users  of  the 
term.  Somehow.  Just  to  be  big  has  now  be- 
come a  bad  thing.  Somehow.  Just  simple 
bigness  in  Itself  is  being  Increasingly  used 
as  a  target  for  the  term  "monopoly."  The 
fact  Is  that  bigness  Is  a  complicated  prob- 
lem, in  peacetime. 

But  now,  in  the  midst  of  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  International  commu- 
nism, the  problem  of  bigness  is.  certainly 
for  the  time  being,  not  complicated  at  all. 

Let  us  by  all  means  root  out  wrongdoing, 
but  let  us  deal  with  this  problem  with  the 
greatest  care.  Let  us  not,  in  the  name  of 
"monopoly."  bring  such  damage  to  the  great 
basis  of  our  technical  capacity,  so  that  we. 
ourselves,  accomplish  for  the  Communists 
what   they   have   defined    as    their   objective. 

If  the  destruction  of  bigness"  in  Itself 
b:comes  the  objective  of  the  monopoly  in- 
vestigations and  legislation,  then  we  are 
aiming  at  our  own  destruction.  If  reckless 
demagogs,   or  blind  partisans  who  are  vic- 


tims of  the  slogans  of  an  earlier  day  con- 
tinue along  this  route,  we  will  be  brought 
Into  a  position  of  the  gravest  national 
danger. 

This  problem  has  been  a  matter  of  In- 
creasing concern  with  me.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  here,  in  this  city  of  Flint,  called  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  in  the  last  war,  I  could 
say  some  of  the  things  it  seems  to  me  need 
to  be  said  about  the  dangerous  attacks 
which  are  being  directed  against  the  very 
basis  of  our  technical  capacity. 

As  an  oflBcer  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  I 
often  fly  the  Immense  Jet  bombers  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  As  I  look  out  of 
the  cockpit  across  one  of  these  gleaming 
wings  that  stretch  away  from  me  half  the 
length  of  a  football  field.  I  know  that  small 
business  alone  could  never  do  the  job  for 
us  now. 

We  are  past  all  that. 

And  I  say  to  you,  tonight,  anyone  who, 
using  the  term  "monopoly"  or  any  other 
label,  succeeds  In  reducing  our  capacity 
to  build  machines  like  that  SAC  bomber,  la 
putting  us  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

Indeed,  as  we  watched  that  great  and  com- 
plex machine  rise  from  Its  launching  pad 
last  Friday,  to  soar  Into  outer  space,  we  all 
knew  that  a  new  era  had  arrived 

We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ment. 

But,  now,  as  Republicans  and  even  more, 
as  Americans,  we  must  guard  with  care  that 
our  capacity  to  compete  In  this  technical 
race  with  International  communism  Is  not 
destroyed  In  false  crusades,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  righteous  causes. 

The  official  Soviet  agents  In  America,  the 
Communist  Party,  believe  the  antimonopoly 
drive  of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  \t.%  best 
vehicle  for  conquering  us  from  within, 

I  say  again:   Let  us  not  be  their  dupes 

Tonight  all  of  us — as  Republicans  and  es- 
pecially as  Americans — have  a  right  to  cele- 
brate. 

It  Is  a  time  for  the  carnival  spirit 

But  let  me  say  this  In  closing:  This  is  no 
time  for  easy  optimism  There  Is  a  long, 
hard  road  ahead  of  us.  and  we.  as  Ameri- 
cans and  freemen,  will  be.  for  years  to  come, 
under  constant  attack,  both  from  outside 
and  from  within. 

Where  we  find  the  present  administration 
tending  in  a  direction  we  believe  will  expose 
the  country  to  great  danger,  it  will  be  our 
duty  and  our  responsibility  to  criticize  with 
firmness  and  determination. 

And  I  say  to  you  again  that  any  wholesale 
effort  to  break  up  or  seriously  weaken  our 
great  industries  and  technical  centers 
would  constitute  a  grave  threat  to  our  na- 
tional safety,  in  these  dangerous  times. 

As  we  face  the  swiftly  growing  threat  of 
international  communism  let  us  be  sure  we 
are  asking  the  right  questions. 

We  should  not  be  asking  the  question  of 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  Is  In- 
dustry getting  too  big?  We  are  now  face-to- 
face  with  the  big  question  of  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century:  Is  ovir  Industry  big 
enough,  strong  enough  and  imaginative 
enough  to  do  the  Job  we  have  to  do  now.  as 
we  face  a  ring  of  p>owerful  and  determined 
enemies  bent  on  our  destruction? 

The  trouble  with  the  liberals  is  not  that 
they    are    too    progressive.      No.    not   at   all. 

Their  weakness  Is  that  they  are  out-of- 
date.  They  are  frozen  In  the  posture  of  the 
thirties.  They  are  prisoners  of  the  propa- 
ganda slogans  of  a  past  generation.  They 
are  caught  In  a  web  of  rigid  formulas  which 
may  never  have  had  much  reality  and  which 
today  amount  to  nothing  less  than  complete 
and  absolute  lunacy. 

It  win  be  the  task  of  us  Republicans — 
of  us  conservatives — to  bring  these  archaic 
liberals  up  to  date. 

If  we  have  to  do  It.  I  promise  you.  we  will 
drag  them  kicking  and  screaming  into  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century. 


SHAMEFUL     PLIGHT    OP    MIGRANT 
WORKERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr,  President, 
recently  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  concluded  hearings 
on  legislation  which  will  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  migratory  farmworker  and 
his  family. 

The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams),  deserves 
the  commendation  of  all  Americans  for 
the  magnificent  job  he  has  done  and  is 
doing  in  bringing  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  in  urging 
action  to  remedy  it. 

The  conditions  under  which  our  mi- 
gratory fannworkers  live  and  work  are 
a  blight  on  our  Nation.  It  is  a  shameful 
disgrace  that  here  in  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world  we  have  2  million  people 
caught  in  a  system  that  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  serfdom  of  the  middle 
ages. 

While  we  concern  ourselves,  and 
rightly  so.  with  raising  the  standard  of 
living  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  peons 
in  Latin  America  and  untold  millions  of 
peasants  in  Asia  and  Africa,  we  at  the 
same  time  have  been  brushing  under 
the  carpet  the  shocking  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans  exist 
under  similar  conditions. 

The  soaring  sixties  will  never  leave 
the  launching  pad  for  these  unfortunate 
Americans  if  we  in  Congress  do  not  at 
once  begin  to  do  something  about  their 
deplorable  living  standards  and  lack  of 
governmental  protection. 

Migratory  workers  are  people  who 
have  t>een  forgotten  by  our  so-called  af- 
fluent society.  They  are  the  forgotten 
Americans  of  today.  Yet,  the  crisp 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  come  to  the 
American  dinner  table  are.  for  the  most 
part,  picked  by  people  laboring  10  hours 
a  day  for  $6  or  $7  at  back-breaking 
labor  in  a  blue-sky  sweatshop. 

Their  average  income  is  less  than 
$1,000  a  year.  Their  children  seldom 
receive  an  education  above  the  elemen- 
tary level.  Indeed,  they  are  lucky  if 
they  receive  that  much.  They  rarely  see 
a  doctor  or  are  entitled  to  local  public 
health  services.  They  do  not  live  long 
enough  in  any  one  community.  Until 
they  are  old  enough  to  work,  their  days 
are  spent  in  sitting  in  the  fields  and 
watching  their  parents  toil  from  dawn 
to  dark.  Home  to  them  is  one  unsani- 
taiy.  decrepit  shack  after  another. 

These  people  are  totally  excluded  from 
protection  of  social  security  and  fair 
labor  standards  laws.  They  have  yet 
to  benefit  from  the  measures  passed  over 
20  years  ago  during  the  New  Deal, 

More  often  than  not  American  mi- 
grant laborers  are  Negroes.  Even 
lower  on  the  economic  scale  are  the 
400.000  Mexicans  imported  temporarily 
each  year  under  an  agreement  with  their 
Government.  At  least  these  foreign 
workers  receive  certain  minimum  pro- 
tection, free  housing,  and  free  insur- 
ance against  occupational  hazards  under 
our  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  somebody  to  look 
after  them. 
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At  the  same  time  our  native  Ameri- 
cans are  exempted  from  almost  all  the 
welfare  provisions  enjoyed  by  their  fel- 
low Americans. 

State  and  local  governments  and  or- 
ganizations have  in  many  instances 
acted  to  aid  these  people.  However,  un- 
fortunately, in  many  cases  there  is  no 
responsible  State  or  local  force  at  work. 
This  is  a  national  problem  concerning 
all  Americans.  We  can  no  longer  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  pretend  that 
the  problem  does  not  exist. 

Action  must  be  taken  by  Congress  im- 
mediately to  bring  these  people  and 
their  children  into  the  20th  century. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  a  comparatively 
small  minority  in  a  Nation  of  180  mil- 
lion but  nevertheless  they  are  significant 
beyond  their  numbers.  If  we  believe  in 
economic  and  social  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  must  include  these  two  million 
people. 

We  must  help  the  States  to  provide 
better  education  for  transient  young- 
sters and  establish  programs  for  their 
parents  in  fundamental  education  and 
practical  training  in  use  of  sanitary  and 
other  modern  facilities. 

We  should  guarantee  low-interest 
loans  to  encourage  official  agencies  and 
local  groups  to  provide  satisfactory 
housing  for  farm  workers.  The  mini- 
mum wage  law  should  be  extended  to 
include  these  workers,  and  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  participate  immediately  in  our 
t)eneficent  social  security  program. 
These  and  other  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee  should  be  acted  upon 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  With 
each  month  that  goes  by  without  our 
doing  so,  thousands  of  children  aie 
denied  the  right  to  a  full  education  and 
a  better  life  while  their  parents  continue 
to  toil  under  deplorable  conditions. 

In  doing  these  things  America  will 
once  again  prove  that  it  is  a  nation 
where  no  one  is  forgotten,  where  the 
young  have  faith  and  their  elders  have 
hope,  and  where  all  working  men  and 
women  may  trust  and  love  their  Gov- 
ernment and  be  trusted  by  it. 


RESOLUTION   OF   FREEDOM    HOUSE 
ON  THE  JOHN   BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Freedom 
House,  which  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  dedicated  organizations  in  this 
country  in  the  fight  against  communism 
as  well  as  totalitarianism  on  either  the 
extreme  left  or  the  extreme  right,  had 
adopted  through  its  board  of  directors 
a  statement  on  the  Birch  Society,  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Freedom  House  on  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  the  John  Birch  Society  by 
THE  Board  of  Directors  of  Freedom  House 
Freedom  House  and  Its  officers  wish  to 
state  their  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  John 
Birch  Society  without  participating  In  the 
flame   fanning  which   often   is  a  byproduct 


of  this  type  of  statement.  Given  time, 
many  who  have  Joined  the  society  will 
recognize  that  they  have  been  attracted 
to  It  by  a  false  app>eal.  Certainly  they  will 
not  condone  the  ridiculous  charges  leveled 
by  their  leaders  against  General  Eisenhower. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  and  other  distin- 
guished Americans. 

Freedom  House  does  not  believe  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  fighting  communism 
or  that  It  is  in  any  sense  conservative. 
Those  who  Join  the  society  should  be  under 
no  such  delusions.  They  are  serving  the 
cause  of  destruction  and  chaos,  which  is  a 
requisite  for  a  successful  Communist  ad- 
vance. 

First,  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  not  fight- 
ing communism  because  no  Communist  op- 
erative was  ever  apprehended  or  diverted  by 
Its  methods.  Communist  subversives  do  not 
leave  trails  for  the  telephone  threatener, 
the  student  Informer,  the  twycotter.  or  any 
of  the  other  sneak  warriors  of  Blrchlsm. 
Catching  Communist  spies  is  a  Job  for  pro- 
fessionals: casting  suspicion  on  the  FBI  and 
the  CIA  only  makes  the  Job  harder  and  gives 
Communists  a  better  chance  to  do  their 
work. 

Second,  the  John  Birch  Society  is  not 
fighting  communism  because  such  tools  as 
doubt,  suspicion,  and  prejudice  employed  by 
the  society  are  also  standard  Communist 
weapons.  These  tactics  are  written  into 
every  agitator's  manual  that  comes  out  of 
Moscow,  Every  one  of  the  score  of  coun- 
tries taken  over  by  the  Communists  was 
first  prepared  by  the  Injection  of  these  com- 
munity poisons.  Every  country  now  marked 
for  takeover  is  being  similarly  prepared. 

Third,  the  John  Birch  Society's  targets  are 
the  most  imaginative  and  effective  of  the 
free  world's  defenses  against  the  Commu- 
nist threat:  the  Marshall  plan,  the  United 
Nations,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. Consider  these  targets  and  the  ful- 
minations  of  Communists  from  Stalin  to 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung  against  the 
same  targets.     Who  is  allied  with  whom? 

Fourth,  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  not 
conservative;  It  is  not  even  reactionary.  Its 
declaration  of  war  upon  "the  greatest  enemy 
of  man  (which)  Is  government"  Is  a  call  to 
anarchy.  Disguised  In  that  call  is  the  threat 
of  new  tyranny  and  oppression.  Note  some 
of  its  domestic  targets:  civil  rights,  collec- 
tive bargaining,  the  social  gospel  of  re- 
ligion. Then  ask  whether  the  John  Birch 
Society  does  not  seek  to  destroy  those  same 
human  rights  which  are  suppressed  in  every 
Nation  under  Communist  rule. 

Fifth,  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  neither 
"loft"  nor  "right"  but  of  that  perfect  circle 
where  both  sides  Join  and  merge  completely 
in  extremism  for  its  own  sake.  When  the 
left  and  the  right  forsake  ethics  and  morals 
for  "goals."  means  for  ends,  moderation  for 
violence,  they  lose  their  separate  meanings. 
A  social  order  built  by  false  witnesc,  f-»ar 
and  hatred  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
world  of  falsity,  fear  and  hatred.  This  Is 
why  the  American  people  have  In  the  past 
rejected  the  Know-Nothings,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klanners.  the  Black  Legion  vigilantes,  the 
Coughllnltes  and  the  McCarthyltes,  as  well 
as  the  Communists. 

Freedom  House  does  not  dispute  the 
Birchers'  rights  to  drape  themselves  in  gar- 
ments of  their  own  styling,  nor  their  right 
to  proselytize  and  recruit  among  the  well 
and  not-so-well  intentioned.  As  another 
Chief  Justice  once  remarked,  it  is  "the  God- 
given  right  of  the  people  to  make  damned 
fools  of  themselves,"  But  the  truth  must 
be  offered  up  alongside  the  falsehoods  In 
the  marketplace  of  Ideas.  Let  us  hope  that 
those  in  the  John  Birch  Society  who  are 
well-intentioned  will  see  the  light  before 
suffering  further  public  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  their  self-appointed  leaders. 


REMAINING  TRUE  TO  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES UPON  WHICH  OUR  NATION 
WAS  FOUNDED 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
an  extremely  pertinent  article  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning.  It  takes  its 
headline  from  the  admonition  made  in 
farewell  to  Laertes  by  his  father,  Polo- 
nius,  in  the  first  act  of  Hamlet: 

This,  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 

It  discusses  the  need  of  remaining  true 
to  the  principles  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded  and  has  grown,  if  we  are  to 
prevail  in  the  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munist ideology.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  unusually  timely  and 
articulate  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  pKjint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Ourselves  Be  True 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

We  have  l>een  forced  to  ask  ourselves  re- 
cently how  a  free  and  open  society  can 
compete  with  a  totalitarian  state.  This  is 
a  crucial  question.  Can  our  Western  society 
survive  and  flourish  if  it  remains  true  to 
its  own  faith  and  principles?  Or  must  it 
abandon  them  in  order  to  fight  fire  with 
fire? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  in  Cuba 
the  attempt  to  fight  fire  with  fire  would 
have  succeeded  if  only  the  President  had 
been  more  ruthless  and  had  had  no  scruples 
about  using  American  forces,  I  think  they 
are  wrong.  I  think  that  success  for  the 
Cuban  adventure  was  Impossible,  In  a  free 
society  like  ours  a  policy  is  bound  to  fail 
which  deliberately  violates  our  pledges  and 
our  principles,  our  treaties  and  our  laws.  It 
is  not  possible  for  a  free  and  open  society  to 
organize  successfully  a  spectacular  conspir- 
acy. 

The  United  States,  like  every  other  gov- 
ernment, must  employ  secret  agents.  But 
the  United  States  cannot  successfully  con- 
duct large  secret  conspiracies.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  them  secret.  It  is  impossible 
for  everybody  concerned,  beginning  with  the 
President  himself,  to  be  sufficiently  ruthless 
and  unscrupulous.  The  American  conscience 
is  a  reality.  It  will  make  hesitant  and  in- 
effectual, even  if  It  does  not  prevent,  an  un- 
American  policy.  The  ultimate  reason  why 
the  Cuban  affair  was  incompetent  is  that 
it  was  out  of  character,  like  a  cow  that  tried 
to  fly  or  a  fish  that  tried  to  walk. 

It  follows  that,  in  the  great  struggle  with 
communism,  we  must  find  our  strength  by 
developing  and  applying  our  own  principles, 
not  in  abandoning  them.  Before  anyone 
tells  me  that  this  Is  sissy.  I  should  like  to 
say  why  I  Ijelitve  It.  especially  after  listen- 
ing carefully  and  at  some  length  to  Mr, 
Khrushchev,  I  am  very  certain  that  we  shall 
have  the  answer  to  Mr,  KhruKhchev  If.  but 
only  if.  we  stop  being  fascinated  by  the 
cloak  and  dagger  business  and.  being  true 
to  oursehes.  take  our  own  principles  se- 
riously. 

Mr,  K,  is  a  true  believer  that  communism 
is  destined  to  supplant  capitalism  as  cap- 
italism supplanted  feudalism.  For  him  this 
is  an  absolute  dogma,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  while  he  intends  to  do  what  he  can  to 
assist  the  Inevitable,  knowing  that  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  oppose  the  Inevitable, 
what  he  does  and  what  we  do  will  not  be 
decisive.  Destiny  will  be  realized  no  matter 
what  men  do. 

The  dogma  of  Inevitability  not  only  gives 
him  the  self-assurance  of  a  man  who  has  no 
doubts  but  Is  a  most  powerful  Ingredient  of 
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the  Communist  propaganda  What  do  we 
gay  to  him.  we  who  believe  In  a  certain 
freedom  of  the  human  will  and  in  the  capac- 
ity of  men  to  affect  the  course  of  history 
by  their  discoveries,  their  wisdom,  and  their 
courage? 

We  can  say  that  In  Mr.  K.'s  dcgma  there  is 
an  unexamined  premise.  It  Is  that  the  cap- 
italist society  Is  static,  that  It  Is  and  always 
will  be  what  It  was  when  Mam  described  It 
a  hundred  years  ago.  that,  to  use  Mr.  K.'s 
own  lingo,  there  is  no  difference  between 
Governor  RocicefeUer  and  his  grandfather 
becau.se  a  capitalist  society  cannot  change, 
in  Its  dealings  with  the  underdeveloped 
countries  it  can  only  dominate  and  exploit. 
It  cannot  emancipate  and  help.  If  It  could 
emancipate  and  help,  the  inevitability  of 
communism  would  evaporate. 

I  venture  to  argue  from  this  analysis  that 
the  reason  we  are  on  the  defensive  In  so 
many  places  is  that  for  some  10  years  we 
have  been  doing  exactly  what  Mr.  K.  expects 
us  to  do.  We  have  used  money  and  arms  In 
a  long  losing  attempt  to  stabilize  native 
governments  which.  In  the  name  of  antl- 
communlsm,  are  opposed  to  all  important 
social  change.  This  has  been  exactly  what 
Mr.  K.'s  dogma  calls  for — that  communism 
sl.ould  be  the  only  alternative  to  the  status 
quo  with  Its  Immemorial  poverty  and 
privilege. 

We  cannot  compete  with  communism  In 
Asia,  Africa,  or  Latin  America  If  we  go  on 
doing  what  we  have  done  so  often  and 
so  widely — which  Is  to  place  the  weak  coun- 
tries in  a  dilemma  where  they  must  :;tand 
stlU  with  us  and  our  client  rulers,  or  start 
moving  with  the  Communists.  This  di- 
lemma cannot  be  dissolved  unless  it  is  our 
central  and  persistent  and  unswerving 
policy  to  offer  these  unhappy  countries  a 
third  option,  which  is  economic  development 
and  social  'mprovemeat  without  the  totali- 
tarian discipline  of  communism. 

For  the  only  real  alternative  to  commu- 
nism Is  a  liberal  and  progressive  society. 


THE    HEALTH    OP    OUR    DOMESTIC 

INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  have  been  greatly  concerned 
with  the  continuing  health  of  our  do- 
mestic industries  in  the  face  of  increased 
foreign  competition.  Various  programs 
have  been  put  into  practice  to  give  our 
own  enterprises  a  proper  opportunity  to 
successfully  compete  in  the  modern-day 
marketplace.  In  many  respects,  these 
have  not  proved  effective  enough,  and 
therefore  the  search  for  new  plans  to  ac- 
complish a  creative  balance  between  ade- 
quate protection  for  domestic  industries 
and  realistic  international  trade  policies 
must  go  on. 

My  colleague  from  Mas.sachusetts  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  our 
Fifth  District.  Congressman  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  was  recently  complimented  in  a 
lead  editorial  in  the  Lowell  Sun  for  his 
comments  with  regard  to  textile  imports. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  place  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Curb   on   Imports 

A  movement  to  curb  the  flood  of  import* 
coming  Into  this  country  from  foreign  lands 
has  been  started  in  Congress.  A  bipartisan 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration that  immediate  stepe  be  taken 
to  dam  this  flood  and  to  give  American 
manufacturers  and  American  workers  some 


relief  from  this  form  of  unwarranted  com- 
p>etUlon. 

Congressman  Brao  Mokse  of  Lowell,  was 
among  those  who  shouted  down  the  present 
loose,  vacillating  policy  of  the  Government 
in  respect  to  textile  Imports. 

"The  1960's  have  been  called  a  decade  of 
decisions  for  the  United  States."  the  Lowell 
solon  said.  "We  must  soon  decide  how  we 
are  going  to  save  some  of  o\ir  basic  Indus- 
tries— industries  vital  to  our  economy  and 
essential  to  our  security — or  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  responsibility  for  their 
demise." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Morse  that  there  Is  a 
serious  challenge  ahead.  That  becomes 
much  more  vivid  and  realistic  when  the 
gloomy  events  of  the  1950's  are  reviewed. 
American  Industry,  production,  and  labor 
suffered  during  the  past  decade  through  a 
p>ollcy  of  'let  down  the  bars.  '  We  were  striv- 
ing to  make  friends  and  keep  old  ones  by  a 
policy  that  actually  encouraged  imports  from 
lands  where  labor  makes  only  a  pittance 
and  the  quality  of  goods  Is  not  expertly 
checked. 

We  recall  the  downfall  of  the  great  New 
England  textile  empire  which  failed  to  get 
adequate  protection  from  the  policies  of  both 
the  Truman  and  Eisenhower  administrations. 

In  other  lines,  there  has  been  the  flood  ol 
foreign  compact  cars  to  plague  the  big  Amer- 
ican auto  Industry.  And  It  might  be  men- 
tioned that  as  late  as  last  Christmas  the  toy 
market  of  this  country  was  glutted  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  Inferior  products  from 
Japan. 

Yes,  we  believe  that  industry  and  labor 
of  the  United  States  needs  much  greater  pro- 
tection from  oversea  competition  than  It 
has  been  getting  from  Washington. 

The  excessive  flow  of  foreign  Imports  must 
be  stopped,  or.  at  least,  reduced. 

If  this  is  truly  a  time  for  decision,  then  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  must  act 
without  delay.  A  long  d^lay  could  be  fatal 
to  the  national  economv. 


MODERN    CHRONOLOGICAL 
HISTORY    OF    LAOS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  Laos 
has  been  uppermost  in  the  news  for 
several  months  now,  and  all  of  us  realize 
the  importance  of  the  struggle  taking 
place  in  that  small  kingdom  thousands 
of  miles  from  our  shores.  All  of  us, 
too.  are  familiar.  I  am  sure,  with  the 
recent  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
Laos.  But.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
know  very  much  about  the  past  history 
of  that  country. 

In  the  April  20  issue  of  the  Senate 
Republican  Memo,  No.  16.  there  was 
printed  a  concise  history  of  that  coun- 
try. The  study,  made  by  the  staCf  of 
the  Republican  policy  committee,  starts 
in  1893 — the  year  France  established  the 
protectorate  known  as  the  Indochina 
Union — and  stops  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year.  1961,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  anti-Communist  Government,  under 
Prince  Boun  Oum  as  Premier. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  study 
would  be  of  value  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  "Modem  Chronological  History 
of  Laos"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Modern    Chronological    History    or    Laos 
The    year    1893:    The   modern    history    of 
Laos  dates  from  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
tectorate by  France  over  what  then  was  two 


kingdoms — Luang  Prabang  and  Vientiane 
(now  Laos) — and  Included  Cambodia  and 
what  is  now  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
This  protectorate  was  known  as  the  Indo- 
china Union. 

The  year  1925:  Although  the  French  man- 
aged relatively  well  In  the  area  up  until 
the  time  of  World  War  II,  by  the  middle 
1920'8  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  organizing  na- 
tionalist Independence  moTemeat  with  the 
Communists. 

The  year  1940:  After  the  fall  of  Prance  In 
World  War  II.  the  Japanese  occupied  the 
area  of  Laos  for  a  time. 

The  year  1945:  French  rule  was  restored 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  but  by  this  time 
Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  organization  was  the  most 
powerful  In  North  Vietnam  which  borders 
Laos. 

The  year  1946:  By  this  time,  the  French 
were  engaged  in  the  Indochina  war  with 
the  Viet  Minh  Communist  forces  of  Ho. 
This  bloody  struggle  continued  for  8   years. 

The  year  1947:  On  May  11,  the  King  of 
Laos  promulgated  a  constitution  providing 
for  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  the 
Luang  Prabang  dynasty  and  for  a  parliamen- 
tary government.  The  two  former  kingdoms 
were  formed  into  what  Is  now  Laos. 

The  year  1949:  Laos  became  an  Independ- 
ent sovereign  state  by  treaty  with  France  on 
July  19  of  that  year. 

The  year  1953:  During  most  of  the  Indo- 
china war.  Laos  was  Isolated  from  the 
struggle.  But  In  April.  Ho  Chi  Minh  s 
forces  invaded  the  northern  provinces  of 
Laos  and  were  Joined  by  Pathet  Lao  Com- 
munist guerrillas  who  had  been  organized, 
equipped,  and  trained  by  the  Viet  Mlnh. 

The  year  1954:  With  the  French  defeat 
at  Dlen  Beln  Phu  on  May  8.  the  same  day 
nine  nations.  Including  the  United  States, 
began  negotiations  at  Geneva  for  a  cease- 
fire and  armistice  for  the  war  on  Indochina. 
This  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed  July 
21.  and  In  It  the  Laos  regime  was  recognized 
by  the  Conrununlst  forces  In  Indochina  and 
most  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

However,  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  walked  out  of  the  conference  In  dis- 
gust and  refused  to  sign  the  Indochina  War 
Truce.  U.S.  recognition  of  the  Laos  regime 
did  come  at  that  time.  Mr.  Dulles  Issued 
a  U.S.  unilateral  pledge  not  to  use  force  to 
upset  the  agreements,  adding  that  the  United 
States  "would  Tlew  any  renewal  of  the  ag- 
gression In  violation"  of  the  agreements 
"with  grave  concern  " 

At  that  time,  so  little  was  known  about 
the  Pathet  Lao  movement,  that  when  Red 
China's  Chou  En-lal  proposed  at  this  Ge- 
neva conference  that  they  be  represented. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  the  American 
delegation  plus  most  of  the  other  Western 
delegates  asked:  "Who  are  the  Pathet  Lao?" 
So,  they  were  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  Geneva  armistice  acknowl- 
edged their  existence. 

In  relation  to  Laos,  this  armistice  pro- 
vided two  things:  (1)  that  the  Pathet  Lao 
troops  should  withdraw  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  Laos,  Sam  Neua  and  Phongsaly, 
and  be  integrated  with  the  Royal  Laotian 
Army,  and  (2)  that  there  would  be  created 
an  International  Control  and  Supervisory 
Commission,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
Canada,  Poland,  and  India,  to  Implement 
the  armistice  terms. 

The  year  1955:  Laos  Joined  the  United  Na- 
tions In  December. 

The  year  1957:  After  lengthy  haggles  about 
the  political  settlement  within  Laos,  It  was 
agreed  in  November,  by  the  Royal  Laotian 
Government  and  the  Laotian  Communists 
that  1 1 )  government  authority  would  be  re- 
stored in  the  two  northern  Communist-held 
provinces,  and  (2)  1.500  men  of  the  Red 
Pathet  Lao  force  would  be  Integrated  Into 
the  Royal  Army.  Communist  poliUcal  lead- 
ers also  were  to  be  taken  Into  the  govern- 
ment and   a   Conununlst   Party,  called   the 
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Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  (Laotian  Patriotic  Front), 
was  to  be  recognized. 

Since  the  Geneva  conference,  Laos  has 
gone  through  Intermittent  periods  of  crisis 
and  of  relative  calm,  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  three  political  factions:  the 
pro-Communlst  Pathet  Lao  led  by  Sou- 
phanouvong;  the  neutralists  led  by  Souvanna 
Phouma:  and  the  antl-Communlsts  led  by 
Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan.  U.S.  moral,  military, 
and  financial  aid  has  been  on  the  side  of 
strong  man  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan. 

The  year  1958:  May  4  of  this  year  saw  the 
end  of  the  first  relatively  calm  period  dating 
from  July  1954,  when  the  Government  had 
been  primarily  In  the  control  of  the  neu- 
tralists, under  Souvanna  Phouma.  On  that 
day,  elections  were  held  to  fill  21  new  seats 
In  the  National  Assembly.  The  Neo  Lao  Hak 
Xat  Party  and  Its  allies  captured  13  of  the 
21.  It  appeared  to  the  West  that  the  Com- 
munists might  pull  off  another  Czechoslo- 
vakia, particularly  since  for  6  months  two 
Pathet  Lao  representatives.  Including  Sou- 
phanouvong,  had  been  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Also,  the  Pathet  Lao  had  begun  a 
campaign  of  sabotage  of  the  collaboration. 

In  July  1958,  Souvanna  Phouma  resigned, 
the  International  Commission  suspended  its 
operations,  and  the  coalition  Cabinet  quit 
The  antl-Communlst  Lao  leaders  set  up 
a  new  pro-Western  regime  with  Phoul 
Sananlkone  as  Premier  and  Gen.  Phouml 
Nosavan  as  "strong  man."  The  Assembly 
was  suspended  for  a  year,  the  Pathet  Lao  was 
thrown  out  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  leftists 
were  Imprisoned,  Including  the  Communist 
Party  leaders.  The  two  battalions  of  Com- 
munists were  split  up.  one  being  integrated 
Into  the  Royal  Army,  the  other  fleeing  to 
Communist  Vietnam. 

But,  the  move  from  a  neutralist  regime. 
Including  CommunisU,  to  a  pro-Western  re- 
gime, without  CommunisU,  brought  about 
Communist  response.  Guerrilla  warfare 
broke  out  again. 

The  year  1959:  The  new  Cabinet  renounced 
the  1954  Geneva  agreements.  Including  neu- 
tralism for  Laos,  and  said  that  It  would  rec- 
ognize only  the  United  Nations  as  an  arbi- 
tration body  for  disputes. 

By  the  fall  of  1959.  the  warfare  between 
the  Government  and  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas led  to  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  Lao  Government  charging  Laos 
had  been  invaded  by  North  Vietnam.  In 
September,  the  UJ^.  Security  Council,  cir- 
cumventing two  Soviet  vetoes,  sent  to  Laos 
a  factfinding  group  with  a  Japanese  as  chair- 
man. In  November,  the  group  reported  that, 
while  there  had  been  guerrilla  fighting.  It 
had  discovered  no  evidence  of  the  direct 
aggression  the  Lao  Government  had 
charged  against  the  Viet  Mlnh,  but  did  find 
that  North  Vietnam  had  supported  the 
Pathet  Lao  with  "equipment,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  help  of  political  cadres."  With 
the  investigation  of  the  U.N.  group  and  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Laos  by  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  fighting 
subsided. 

The  year  1960:  The  antl-Communlst.  pro- 
Western  government  continued  In  power  un- 
til August  9.  1960.  when  the  young,  Amer- 
ican-trained Capt.  Kong  Le  and  his  2d 
Paratroop  Battalion  seized  Vientiane  In 
a  surprise  coup  detat,  ousting  the  rightist 
regime  and  restoring  neutralist  Souvanna 
Phouma  to  power.  However,  the  new  neu- 
tralist government  Included  several  pro- 
Western  ministers  from  the  previous  Cab- 
inet and  Kong  Le  was  ordered  to  resume 
his  army  duties. 

But  strong  man  Gen  Phouml  Nosavan 
rallied  his  forces  In  the  south  In  a  new  gov- 
ernment under  Prince  Boun  Oum,  while 
the  Pathet  Lao  advanced  from  the  north  to 
try  to  help  Kong  Le. 

On  October  4,  Souvanna  Phouma  an- 
nounced that  peace  negotiations  with  the 
Pathet    Lao    would    begin    within    a    week. 


Immediately  American  aid  to  Laos  was 
halted.  The  State  Department  tried  to  per- 
suade Souvanna  Phouma  to  Join  Bonn  Oum 
and  Phouml  Nosavan  in  an  antl-Oommu- 
nlst  alliance.  Souvanna  Phouma  refused, 
stating  that  if  the  United  States  did  not 
respect  his  country's  neutral  position  and 
did  not  resume  aid,  Laos  would  look  else- 
where for  aid. 

On  October  13.  the  first  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  Laos  arrived  in  Vientiane  and  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  began  negotiating  for  Soviet 
aid  and  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
Communist  China. 

U.S.  military  aid  was  resumed  to  Gen. 
Phouml  Nosavan's  rightwlng  rebels,  after 
Souvanna  Phovuna  had  been  assured  that  it 
would  not  be  used  against  the  neutralist 
government.  However.  Gen.  Phouml  Nos- 
avan could  not  be  restrained,  and  he  ad- 
vanced on  Vientiane.  On  December  9.  Sou- 
vanna Phoimia  fled  Into  exile  In  Cambodia 
with  most  of  his  Cabinet,  still  claiming  to 
be  the  legal  Premier.  Qulnlm  Polsena. 
leader  of  the  Neutralist  (Santiphab)  Party, 
assumed  control  as  Premier,  and  Kong  Le 
remained  as  head  of  the  forces  defending 
Vientiane  against  Phouml  Nosavan.  On 
December  16,  Kong  Le  was  driven  out  of 
Vientiane  and  Joined  the  Communist  Pathet 
Lao. 

Also  during  December  1960,  the  Soviets 
added  a  new,  ominous  element  to  the 
chaos  in  Laos — an  airlift  of  arms  by  Soviet 
planes  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  capital  of  Hanoi 
to  the  Pathet  Lao  forces. 

The  year  1961 :  The  antl-Communlst  gov- 
ernment, headed  by  Prince  Boun  Oum, 
chosen  Premier  by  "strong  man  '  Gen.  Phou- 
ml Nosavan.  was  endorsed  as  the  legal  gov- 
ernment of  Laos  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  January  4.  It  was 
Immediately  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  and  this  antl-Communlst  nonneu- 
tralist  government  is  still  In  power. 

Fighting,  with  few  casualties,  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present. 


MODERN   CHRONOLOGICAL 
HISTORY    OF   ALGERIA 

Mr.  BRIIX5ES.  Mr.  President,  trou- 
ble spots  seem  to  be  appearing  fast  and 
furiously  all  over  the  world  these  days. 
And  I,  for  one,  find  it  hard  to  keep  up 
with  all  of  the  happenings  each  day  in 
the  various  "hot  spots"  of  the  world. 
So,  this  leaves  me  little  time  to  refresh 
my  memory  on  the  past  histories  of 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  quite  pleased 
to  read  a  study,  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee,  in  the  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Memo  No.  18.  This  study  is  entitled 
"Modern  Chronological  History  of  Al- 
geria," and  quickly  and  accurately  goes 
over  the  major  events  In  Algeria  from 
1830,  when  it  was  captured  by  the 
French,  up  to  April  22  of  this  year  when 
the  revolt  against  President  de  Gaulle 
took  place.  I  found  this  study  a  very 
easy  way  to  refresh  my  memory,  and 
commend  it  to  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  study  on  Algeria 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Modern  Chronological  History  or  Algeria 

The  year  1830:  Algeria  was  captured  by 
the  French  In  July  1830,  and  after  several 
years  more  of  warfare,  the  bases  of  political 


and   administrative  organization   of  North- 
ern Algeria  were  established  by  the  French 

The  year  1890:  The  French  commenced 
occupation  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  and 
brought  it  under  their  control  In  1891.  In 
the  following  year  the  southern  part  of  Al- 
geria was  consolidated  Into  an  administra- 
tive unit.  The  administrative  system  estab- 
lished during  1898-1901  promoted  the  rapid 
industrial,  political,  and  social  development 
of  Algeria  under  the  Third  Republic. 

The  year  1919:  French  citizenship  was 
granted  to  monogamous  Algerians  who  had 
fought  In  World  War  I  and  were  able  to 
speak  and  read  French. 

The  year  1930:  All  natives  who  were  not 
citizens  became  Judicable  In  French  courts 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  natives 
who  were  citizens. 

The  year  1940:  With  the  surrender  of 
France.  Algeria  declared  Its  adherence  to  the 
Vichy  regime,  and  within  a  few  months 
all  vestiges  of  democratic  administration 
disappeared. 

The  year  1942:  Anglo-American  forces  In- 
vaded North  Africa,  taking  over  Algerian 
ports  and  making  Algiers  the  Headquarters 
of  Allied  Forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  year  1943  The  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  moved  to  Algiers,  re- 
pealed the  Vichy  repressive  decrees,  and  ap- 
proved an  Important  series  of  political  and 
social  reforms.  The  French  Army  was  re- 
formed in  Algeria,  composed  In  large  part 
of  Algerian  troops,  and  It  participated  in  the 
liberation  of  France. 

Tlie  year  1944:  A  French  decree  wm  passed 
on  March  7.  conferring  citizenship  on  all 
French-speaking  Algerians  without  requir- 
ing renunciation  of  the  Islamic  law. 

The  year  1946:  With  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  French  Union  was  formed  and  Al- 
geria was  constituted  a  government-general. 
This  special  status  was  further  defined  In 
the  Algerian  statute  of  1947,  as  follows: 

The  Governor  General  is  appointed  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Interior  and  has  admin- 
istrative powers  in  all  fields  except  Justice 
and  education.  He  is  assisted  by  a  six- 
member  Council  of  Government 

The  Algerian  Legislative  Assembly,  elected 
for  6  years,  consists  of  60  representatives  of 
the  first  electoral  college  (whites  and  a  few 
Moslems  of  full  French  citizenship  i  and  60 
of  the  second  electoral  college  (the  Moslem 
majority).  Algeria  sends  30  deputies  (15 
whites  and  15  Moslems)  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly.  14  senators  to  the  French 
Council  of  the  Republic,  and  18  representa- 
tives  to   the   French    Union   Assembly. 

The  three  oversea  departments  of  north- 
ern Algeria  i  Alger.  Constantine.  and  Iran) 
have  the  same  status  as  metropolitan  France, 
itself,  and  the  territories  of  southern  Algeria 
are  constituted  as  a  fourth  department. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF     ALGERIAN     REVOLT 

The  year  1954:  On  November  1,  the  rebel- 
lion began,  near  Tunisia  in  the  Aures  Moun- 
tains, under  the  command  of  Mohammed 
Ben  Bella. 

The  year  1955:  In  February,  the  govern- 
ment of  French  Premier  Pierre  Mendez- 
Franoe  was  overthrown  on  the  issue  of  his 
program  of  Increased  home  rule  and  reform 
for  Algeria. 

On  September  20,  France  walked  out  of  a 
United  Nations  session  after  a  debate  on 
Algeria  was  scheduled,  insisting  that  the 
rebellion  was  an  'Internal"  matter  within 
metropolitan  France.  The  UJJ.  dropped  the 
debate  and  France  returned. 

The  year  1956:  In  February,  Socialist 
Premier  Guy  Mollet.  who  came  Into  office 
with  a  liberal  Algerian  program,  was  pelted 
with  tomatoes  by  Eiu-opeans  at  Algiers.  He 
switched  to  a  tougher  Algerian  policy.  On 
April  21.  Ferhat  Abbas,  along  with  other 
moderate  nationalists.  Joined  the  rebel  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (FLN). 
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On  October  22,  Ben  Bella  and  four  FLN 
coUeagTies  were  seized  while  on  a  flight  from 
Rabat  to  TunlB,  taken  to  Algiers,  and  later 
transferred  to  France. 

The  year  1957:  On  January  9.  the  FLN 
refused  Mollets  offer  of  a  cease-flre  as  a  prel- 
ude to  free  elections. 

The  year  1958;  On  May  13,  army  and  Euro- 
pean settlers  seized  control  of  Algiers — the 
beginning  of  a  string  of  actions  culminating 
in   the   collapse  of   the  Fourth   Republic. 

On  June  1.  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  became 
Premier  of  France.  He  stated  that  his  man- 
date was  to  charge  the  French  political 
structure  and  end  the  Algerian  war. 

Between  June  4  and  6,  De  Gaulle  visited 
Algeria  to  reas.sert  the  authority  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  to  start  action  toward  a  settle- 
ment. 

On  August  24,  De  Gaulle  toured  French 
oversea  territories,  and  offered  Independence 
to  France's  other  African  possessions  by  giv- 
ing them  the  privilege  of  a  "no"  vote  In  a 
proposed  referendum  on  a  new  constitu- 
tion. The  offer  did  not  apply  to  Algeria  be- 
cause, technically,  It  was  a  part  of  France. 
On  October  9.  an  attempt  was  made  by 
General  de  Gaulle  to  bring  the  French  army 
in  Algeria  under  control  by  ordering  officers 
to  quit  Algerian  politics. 

Five  days  later.  MaJ.  Gen.  Jacques  Massu 
and  11  other  officers  resigned  the'r  posts  In 
the  Rightist  All-Algeria  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety. 

On  October  23.  General  de  Gaulle  extended 
invitations  to  FLN  leaders  to  come  to  France 
under  safe  conduct  to  discuss  a  peace  of  the 
brave. 

On  October  25.  Ferhat  Abbas  declined  the 
Invitation  as  "a  request  for  unconditional 
surrender."  but  left  the  way  open  for  fu- 
ture   negotiations    on   "a    real    solution." 

The  year  1959  On  September  16,  General 
de  Gaulle,  for  the  first  time,  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  Algerian  Independence.  He  of- 
fered Algerians  a  chance  to  choose  their  po- 
litical future  In  a  referendum  within  4 
years  of  a  "restoration  of  peace." 

On  September  28,  the  rebel  provisional 
government  stated  that  It  was  not  ready  to 
start  negotiations,  but  Insisted  that  political 
discussions  begin  Immediately.  This  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  General  de  Gaulle. 

The  year  I960:  On  January  24.  Europeans 
at  -Mgiers  rioted  over  dismissal  of  Massu,  who 
was  a  leader  In  the  1958  coup.  They  set  up 
street  barricades,  and  the  army,  commanded 
by  Gen.  Maurice  Challe.  refused  to  dis- 
perse them,  but  did  seal  them  off. 

Five  days  later.  General  de  Gaulle's  com- 
mand to  the  army  to  restore  order  was  broad- 
cast. The  French  settlers'  barricades  were 
gradually  abandoned,  without  a  clash  with 
the  army.  Civilian  leaders,  including  Pierre 
La  GaiUarde,  were  jailed,  and  the  transfers 
of  disobedient  officers  were  effected  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle. 

On  June  14,  an  address  was  made  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  for  the  first  time,  to  FLN 
leaders  In  an  appeal  for  peace  negotiations. 
On  June  14.  the  FLN  broke  off  plans  for 
cease-nre  talks  after  the  French  had  Imposed 
rigid  conditions  which,  the  rebels  stated,  de- 
prived them  "of  every  liberty  Inherent  with 
the  dignity  and  status  of  negotiators." 

On  September  7,  General  de  Gaulle  stated 
that  France  would  not  negotiate  on  Algeria's 
political  future  until  the  FLN  laid  down  Its 
arms. 

On  October  23,  Abbas  stated  that  the 
FLN  would  not  lay  down  Its  arms  until 
a  political  decision  on  the  futtire  of  Algeria 
had  been  reached,  and  announced  that  he 
had  found  "the  support  we  need  among  the 
Communists — in  Pelplng  and  Moscow." 

On  November  4,  General  de  Gaulle  accepted 
the  Idea  of  Algerian  Independence — "an 
emancipated  Algeria  with  her  own  govern- 
ment, her  institutions  and  her  laws."  How- 
ever, he  still  demanded  a  cease-fire  before 
negotiation,  and  the  FLN  made  a  request 
for  U Ji.  supervision  of  any  vote. 


On  November  16.  in  the  face  of  rightist 
opposition.  De  Gaulle  set  January  8  for  a 
referendum  on  his  Algerian  policy.  The  aim 
waa  to  demonstrate  popular  support  in 
France  and  Algeria. 

The  year  1961:  On  January  8.  De  Gaulle's 
plan  to  give  Algeria  self-determination  won 
75.2  percent  of  the  French  vote,  and  65.4  per- 
cent of  the  Algerian  vote. 

On  March  17,  General  de  Gaulle's  offer  for 
peace  talks  was  accepted  by  FLN. 

On  April  7,  the  peace  talks  scheduled  to 
begin  In  Evlan-les-Balns  were  not  held.  The 
FLN  refused  to  attend  because  French  in- 
tent was  to  stage  parallel  talks  with  a  rival 
group,  the  Algerian  National  Movement, 
headed  by  Messall  HadJ. 

On  April  12.  De  Gaulle  began  another  trip 
through  France  to  rally  support  for  his  Al- 
gerian policies.  He  stated  that  he  foresaw 
a  major  role  for  the  FLN.  but  that  he  ex- 
pected an  Independent  Algeria  to  preserve 
ties  with  France. 

On  April  22.  the  French  troops  at  Algiers 
revolted  and  took  control  of  the  city,  In  de- 
fiance of  De  Gaulle. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  OPPOS- 
ING RECOGNITION  OF  RED 
CHINA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween January  1951  and  August  1959. 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, either  separately  or  jointly,  passed 
by  floor  action  at  least  16  resolutions 
or  amendments  to  other  measures  e.x- 
pressing  opposition  to  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  On  spe- 
cific resolutions  limited  to  that  question 
all  votes  were  unanimous  for  a  total  of 
2,161  opposing  the  seating  of  Communist 
China  in  the  United  Nations  to  not  one 
single  favorable  vote. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  issue  ever  came 
before  the  Congress  over  a  period  of  9 
years  with  at  least  16  record  votes  where 
such  unanimity  can  be  found.  The  re- 
sults on  the  votes  speak  more  eloquently 
than  any  other  argument  I  can  think 
of  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
question  of  the  United  States  contin- 
uing opposition  to  sitting  in  the  United 
Nations  with  the  murder  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  company. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
"Congressional  Action  Opposing  Recog- 
nition of  Red  China"  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressional    Action    Opposing    Recogni- 
tion or  Red  China,  1951-59 

1.  Eighty-second  Congress,  first  session. 
January  23,  1951:  Senate  Resolution  36,  de- 
claring that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  Government  should 
not  be  admitted  to  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  as  the  representative  of 
China.  On  agreeing  to  the  resolution: 
Yeas  91,  nays  0  (Concrissional  Recoko,  vol. 
97,  pt    1,  p.  560). 

2.  Eighty-second  Congress,  first  session. 
May  15,  1951:  House  Resolution  96,  resolv- 
ing that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
authorities  shall  not  be  permitted  to  repre- 
sent China  In  the  United  Nations.  Passed 
under  unanlmoiis  consent  proceedings 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  97,  pt.  4  p. 
5376) . 

3  Eighty-third  Congress,  first  session.  June 
3,  1953:  HJR.  4874,  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  Appropriations  Act, 
1954.     On  Bridges  amendment  on  behalf  of 


committee  declaring  It  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  government  of  Commu- 
nist China  should  not  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  China.  The  amendment  was 
adopted:  Yeas  76.  nays  0  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  99,  pt.  5,  p.  6973). 

4.  Eighty-third  Congreas,  first  session, 
July  21,  1953:  On  the  Clevenger  motion  to 
concur  in  Senate  Amendment  No.  17  (sec. 
Ill  of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1954)  that  "It  is  the  eense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Communl.st 
Chinese  Government  should  not  be  admitted 
to  membership  In  the  United  Nations  as  the 
representative  of  China."  The  motion  was 
agreed  to:  Yeas  379,  nays  0  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  99.  pt.  7.  p.  9406). 

5.  Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session, 
July  15,  1954:  House  Resolution  627  reiter- 
ates the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  seating  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  China  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to:  Yeas  381.  nays  0 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  100,  pt.  8,  p. 
10649). 

6.  Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session, 
July  29.  1954:  HJi.  9678  Mutual  Security 
Act,  1954.  The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  Its 
opposition  to  the  seating  in  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as 
the  representative  of  China.  In  the  event  of 
the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  Security  CouncU 
or  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  Is  requested  to  inform  the 
Congress  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the 
requirements  of  national  security,  of  the 
Implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign 
j>ollcy  of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign 
relationships.  Including  that  created  by 
membership  In  the  United  Nations,  together 
with  any  recommendations  which  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  matter.  The 
amendment  was  adopted:  Yeas  91,  nays  0 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  100,  pt.  9, 
p.  12520) . 

7.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 
June  30,  1955:  Section  12  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1955  (Public  Law  138).  It 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Communist  regime 
in  China  has  not  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  fulfill  the  obligations  contained  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
should  not  be  recognized  to  represent  China 
in  the  United  Nations.  Adopted  by  the 
House  on  a  division  vote:  Yeas  221,  nays  0 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  101,  pt.  7, 
p.  9664). 

8.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 
June  20.  1956:  H  R.  10721  section  110  of  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act. 
1957  (title  I  of  Public  Law  603).  It  Is  the 
sens©  of  Congress  that  the  Commimlst 
Chinese  Government  should  not  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
representative  of  China.  Passed  as  part  of 
the  appropriations  bill  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  102.  pt.  7,  pp.  9988.  10071). 

9.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 
July  11  and  July  24,  1956:  Section  108  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act.  1957 
(Public  Law  853).  The  Congress  hereby  re- 
iterates Is  opfKjsltlon  to  the  seating  In  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Communist  China 
regime  as  the  representative  of  China,  and  It 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Communist  regime 
In  China  has  not  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  fulfill  the  obligations  contained  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
should  not  be  recognized  to  represent  China 
in  the  United  Nations.  In  the  event  of  the 
seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  In  the  Security  Council 
or  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  Is  requested  to  Inform  the 
Congress  insofar  as  Is  compatible  with  the 
requirements  of  national  security,  of  the  im- 
plications of  this  action  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign 
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relationships.  Including  that  created  by 
membership  In  the  United  Nations,  together 
with  any  recommendations  which  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  matter.  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  11,  1956.  and 
by  the  Senate  July  24,  1956  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  9,  p.  12381,  and  pt.  10, 
p    14225). 

10.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. July  18  and  July  23,  1956:  House  Con- 
current Resolution  265  Resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  con- 
curring) that  it  Is  the  sen?e  of  the  Congress 
that  Its  previous  expressions  should  be  and 
are  hereby  reemphaslzcd  that  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  China  should  not  be  admitted 
to  meml>er8hip  in  the  United  Nations  or  any 
of  Its  specialized  agencies  as  the  representa- 
tives of  China;  and  that  the  Congrers  here- 
by expresses  Its  conviction  that  such  ad- 
mission would  gravely  Injure  the  United 
Nations  and  Impair  Its  effective  functioning 
In  accordance  with  the  alms,  principles,  and 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Passed  by  the  Senate  July  28:  Yeas  88,  nays 
0;  passed  by  the  House  July  18:  Yeas  391, 
nays  0  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  102,  pt. 
10,  pp.  13378,  13943). 

11.  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  first  session, 
April  17  and  May  15,  1957:  Title  I,  section 
105  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1968  (H.R  6871)  (Public  Law 
85-49).  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  Government  should 
not  be  admitted  to  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  as  the  representative  of  China. 
Passed  the  House  by  voice  vote  April  17,  1957. 
Paned  the  Senate  May  16.  1957:  Yeas  77, 
nays  0  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  103,  pt. 
5,  pp   5908,6997). 

12.  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 
August  29  and  30,  1957:  Section  109  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1958 
(H.R  9302)  (Public  Law  85-279).  The  Con- 
gress hereby  reiterates  Its  opposition  to  the 
seating  In  the  Unit  ed  Nations  of  the  (Commu- 
nist China  regime  as  the  representative  of 
China,  and  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
continuing  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Communist  regime  In  China  has  not  demon- 
strated its  willingness  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions contained  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  should  not  be  recognized  to 
represent  China  In  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  event  of  the  S4?atlng  of  representatives  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  President  Is  requested  to 
inform  the  Congrt-ss  Insofar  as  Is  compatible 
with  the  requirements  of  national  security, 
of  the  implications  of  this  action  upon  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  our 
foreign  relationships.  Including  that  created 
by  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  which 
he  may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 
Passed  by  the  Senate  August  29.  1957;  passed 
by  the  House  August  30,  1957  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  12,  pp.  16485, 
16751). 

13.  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 
May  15  and  June  11,  1958:  "HUe  I,  section 
105  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  a;id  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1959  (H.R  12428)  (Public 
Law  85-474 ) .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  Go%'ernment 
should  not  l>e  a<lmltted  to  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  as  the  representative  of 
China.  Passed  by  the  House  May  15,  1958; 
passed  by  the  Senate  June  11.  1958  (Con- 
gressional Recoko.  vol.  104,  pt.  7,  p.  8896, 
and  pt  8,  p   10871), 

14.  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 
Augxtst  23,  1958:  Section  105  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1959  (H.R. 
13192)  (Pi..  85-8 J3).  The  Congress  hereby 
reiterates  Its  oppKisitlon  to  the  seating  in 
the  United  NatloDS  of  the  Communist  China 
regime  as  the  representative  of  China,  and 
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It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  continuing 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Communist 
regime  in  (China  has  not  demonstrated  Its 
willingness  to  fulfill  the  obligations  con- 
tained in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  should  not  be  recognized  to  rep- 
resent China  In  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  President  is  requested 
to  Inform  the  Congress  Insofar  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  requirements  of  national 
security,  of  the  Implications  of  this  action 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  our  foreign  relationships,  in- 
cluding that  created  by  membership  In  the 
United  Nations,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations which  he  may  have  with  respect 
to  the  matter.  Passed  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate August  23.  1958  (Congressiowal  Record, 
vol.    104,    pt.    15,    pp.    19534,    19686). 

15.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 
July  1,  1959:  Title  I,  section  105  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1960  (H.R.  7343)  (Pi.  86-84).  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  Government  should  not  be 
admitted  to  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  representative  of  China. 
Passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  July  1, 
1959  (Congressional  Record,  vol,  105,  pt. 
10.  pp.  12410,  12479). 

16.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  session, 
August  17,  1959:  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 369.  Resolved  by  the  Housi'  of  Rep- 
resentatives (the  Senate  concurrlrg),  that 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Its 
opposition  to  the  seating  In  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as 
the  representative  of  China  should  be  and 
is  hereby  reiterated;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  is  hereby  declaimed  to  be 
the  continuing  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Communist  regime  in  China  has  not 
demonstrated  Its  wllUng^iess  to  fulfill  the 
obligatloiTs  contained  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  should  not  t>e  recog- 
nized to  represent  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  Resolution  passed  under  suspen- 
sion of  rules  August  17.  1959:  Yeas  368. 
nays  0  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  105,  pt. 
12.  p    16094). 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  above 
resolutions  and  amendments  to,  or  sections 
in  other  bills  which  came  to  a  floor  vote 
before  either  House  were  limited  to  the 
question  of  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  tlie  Legis- 
lative Reference  Section  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  were  unable  to  cite  any  votes  reg- 
istering congressional  opposition  to  the  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Communist  China 
by  the  United  States. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
everyone  knows  there  is  a  need  for  reform 
of  our  Federal  tax  structure  There  are 
widespread  criticisms  on  one  hand  of  high 
tax  rates  and  on  the  other  hand  of  loop- 
holes which  permit  some  favored  groups 
to  escape  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Maaj'  proposals  for  changing  the  tax 
system  have  been  made  by  business  or- 
ganizations, labor  unions,  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, and  others.  Congressional 
committees  have  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  need  for  tax  revision  both  to  in- 
crease the  fairness  in  distributing  the  tax 
burden  and  to  improve  the  tax  system  so 
that  it  will  contribute  more  to  sustainable 
economic  growth.  But  little  has  been 
done  along  these  lines.  Tax  reform  in- 
volves controversial  issues,  and  there  has 


been  a  virtual  stalemate  on  questions  of 
reform. 

The  President  has  set  out  a  sound  and 
practical  program — one  that  will  pro- 
vide important  improvements  in  the  tax 
system  this  year  and  move  on  to  addi- 
tional reforms  in  the  following  year. 

The  basic  ideas  underlj-ing  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  tax  revision 
are  unquestionably  sound.  We  can 
broaden  the  income  tax  base — the  in- 
come subject  to  tax— by  eliminating  or 
restricting  many  of  the  special  prefer- 
ences which  have  been  adopted  over  the 
years  for  this  group  or  that  group  of 
favored  taxpayers.  With  a  larger  tax 
base  we  can  revise  the  tax  rates  and  still 
obtain  the  revenues  needed  to  fiimnce 
essential  Government  activities.  Reduc- 
tion of  high  tax  rates  in  all  income 
brackets  will  lessen  the  repressive  effects 
of  taxes  on  incentives  for  individual  ef- 
fort, for  investments,  and  for  the  under- 
taking of  new  business  ventures.  The 
elimination  of  special  preferences  will 
mean  that  persons  with  equal  incomes 
will  pay  equal  taxes.  The  removal  of 
many  of  these  special  provisions  from 
the  tax  law  will  give  us  a  simpler  tax 
system.  The  need  for  simplification  is 
particularly  evident  to  most  of  us  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  we  have  just 
gone  through  the  process  of  working  out 
our  own  tax  returns. 

Obviously,  special  preferences  are  of 
benefit  to  some  of  our  citizens  and  they 
will  probably  urge  that  provisions  which 
favor  them  must  not  be  changed.  In  ap- 
proaching these  problems  it  is  imp)ortant 
that  we  take  the  broad  view.  If  each 
favored  group  would  rather  have  its 
special  provision  than  general  tax  re- 
form which  will  benefit  taxpayers  across 
the  board,  we  will  remain  in  stalemate. 
Then  tax  relief  will  come  only  piecemeal 
as  other  groups  of  taxpayers  or  income 
recipients  succeed  in  getting  narrow 
sr>ecial  preferences  for  their  particular 
situations.  This  course  leads  to  a  nar- 
rower and  narrower  tax  base,  higher  tax 
rates  and  multiple  discriminations  in 
the  way  the  tax  burdens  are  distributed. 

The  President  has  taken  the  right  ap- 
proach to  tax  reform.  He  has  outlined 
a  constructive  and  gradual  program  for 
reappraising  these  issues  and  revising  our 
tax  system  fo  that  it  can  meet  our  na- 
tional needs  adequately  and  fairly.  We 
should  give  him  cur  full  support  and  best 
efforts  to  carry  through  this  program. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  entitled  "Killjoy."  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  6,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

Kn.i-TOT 

They  looked  upon  Franklin  Roosevelt  as 
a  traitor  to  his  class,  and  if  you  listen  hard 
perhaps  you  will  hear  the  screams  about 
Douglas  Dillon  now  being  generated  in  some 
of  the  country's  finest  clubs  and  night  spots. 
Here  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  Re- 
publican of  indisputable  credentials,  turn- 
ing out  to  t>e  the  nemesis  of  the  expense- 
account  gymnast. 

Well,  we're  all  for  him.  He  won't  begrudge 
the  sales  manager  a  martini  or  two  for  the 
prize  customer  as  a  business  expense,  but 
those  tax-deductible  yachts  and  hunting 
safaris  to  Africa  Just  have  to  go.    The  groans 
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will  be  simply  awful,  but  somehow  we  im- 
agine that  American  business,  put  to  Its 
ingenuity,  can  survive  this  kind  of  austerity. 

In  blunt  terms  the  business  expense  ac- 
count has  become  In  too  many  Instances  a 
racket  financed  by  Uncle  Sam.  Mr.  Dillons 
proposal  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  revised  rules  governing  deductible 
expenses — for  example,  a  $10  maximum  an- 
nual outlay  on  business  gifts  to  any  Individ- 
ual and  a  $7  daily  limit  on  entertainment  of 
one  individual— looks  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, meaning  all  of  us  taxpayers,  should 
imderwnte  the  high  living  of  a  few.  One 
wonders  at  the  past  flexibility — perhaps 
•■credulity"  is  the  word — of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  In  some  of  the  cases  described 
to  Congress. 

More  seriously,  the  practices  thus  chron- 
icled confirm  before  the  world  the  worst 
stereotypes  about  the  capitalist  system. 
They  make  a  mockery  of  fairness  in  taxation. 
The  firms  which  have  sought  to  avoid  such 
abuses,  and  the  others  which  have  guilty 
conscience,  ought  to  recognize  that  Mr.  Dil- 
lon actually  Is  doing  business  a  favor 


INTERVIEW  WITH  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OLIN  E  TEAGUE.  OF  TEXAS. 
APPEARING  IN  NATIONS  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  issue  of  Nations  Business  carries  a 
most  informative  and  interesting  article 
on  a  subject  which  is  of  importance  to 
all  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
millions  of  Americans.  The  article  con- 
tains an  interview  with  Representative 
Olin  E.  Teague.  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
on  the  basic  question  of:  What  our  Na- 
tion owes  its  former  servicemen. 

Mr.  Teacues  frank  answers  to  these 
challenging  questions  will.  I  believe, 
stimulate  thought  on  the  overall  ques- 
tion of  a  veterans'  program  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled  "Where  U.S.  Debt  to 
Veterans  Ends."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wheke   us.    Debt  to    Veterans   Ends 
(An  Interview   with   Representative  Olin  E. 

Teague.  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 

Affairs  Committee) 

Costly  new  veterans'  programs  being  de- 
bated in  Congress  are  raising  a  basic  ques- 
tion: What  does  the  Nation  owe  Its  former 
servicemen? 

Already,  veterans"  benefits  are  costing  tax- 
payers $5  billion  a  year.  Yet  pressure  Is 
applied  each  year  for  broader  and  broader 
programs.  Major  proposals  this  year  Include 
extension  of  educational  benefits  to  service- 
men who  serve  only  in  peacetime,  pensions 
of  $100  a  month  for  all  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, more  Federal  loans  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing, higher  disability  compensation,  and 
reopening  GI   life  insurance  eligibility. 

Except  for  the  President,  the  most  In- 
fluential man  in  deciding  the  fate  of  these 
and  most  veterans'  programs  is  Representa- 
tive Olin  E.  Teague.  the  Texas  Democrat  who 
heads  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
His  panel  has  no  Senate  counterpart  and, 
as  Its  chairman  for  7  years.  Representative 
Teague  is  the  leading  congressional  author- 
ity In  this  field.  Seriously  wounded  three 
times  In  World  War  II.  he  Is  a  sincere  friend 
of  deserving  veterans,  but  a  determined  op- 
fK)nent  of  waste  in  these  programs. 

In  this  exclusive  Interview  with  Nation's 
Business,    Representative    Tkacuk    discusses 


his  philosophy  toward  veterans'  benefits,  as- 
sess«-s  the  current  legislative  situation  and 
the  long-range  prospects   for  ex-servicemen. 

Congressman  Teague,  what  does  the  United 
States  owe  Its  veterans? 

"First  I  think  we  should  consider  what 
the  citizen  owes  the  United  States.  My 
philosophy  is  that  every  American  man  owes 
it  to  this  country  to  be  ready,  willing,  and 
able   at   any   time   to   fight   for   his   country. 

"When  It  comes  time  for  the  Nation  to 
repay  them,  I  firmly  believe  that  veterans 
who  contributed  the  most,  or  made  the  great- 
est sacrifices,  should  receive  the  most 
consideration. 

"Overall,  I  think  that  our  country  has  been 
generous  to  our  veterans.  It  has  been  too 
generous  to  some,  while  others  have  suffered 
to  the  extent  we  will  never  be  able  to  repay 
them." 

How  much  has  the  United  States  spent  In 
all  for  veterans'  benefits  since  the  American 
Revolution? 

"Almost  $105  billion.  A  little  more  than 
half  of  that  has  gone  to  World  War  II  vet- 
erans and  about  one-fourth  to  the  far  smaller 
number  of  World  War  I  veterans." 

Now  that  the  Government  has  so  many 
general  welfare  programs.  Is  the  need  for 
special    veterans'   benefits   lessening? 

"Yes,  It  Is.  But  the  pressures  for  special 
programs  still  continue.  For  example,  this 
year  some  of  the  new  Members  of  Congress 
have  written  me.  or  dropped  by.  to  tell  me 
they  are  veterans,  or  their  fathers  are  vet- 
erans. The  next  thing  they  say  Is,  We  want 
you  to  pass  that  bill  giving  World  War  I 
veterans  $100  a  month  pension  with  no 
strings  attached."  " 

Do  you  support  that  bill? 

"No.  I  do  not.  I  never  have,  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  will."" 

Why? 

"Because  I  don't  think  there  is  any  Justi- 
fication for  paying  a  non-servlce-connected 
pension  to  a  veteran  who  Is  not  In  need. 

"In  our  veterans'  program,  we  must  decide 
on  priorities.  We  start  with  the  men  who 
gave  their  lives  and  take  care  of  their  widows 
and  orphans.  Then  we  provide  for  the  men 
disabled  In  combat,  on  duty,  or  at  least  in 
connection  with  their  service,  and  who  can- 
not take  care  of  themselves. 

"A  good  share  of  the  available  money  must 
be  allocated  to  hospitals. 

"Then  we  come  to  the  veterans  who  are 
100  percent  disabled.  How  can  we  pay  them 
for  the  loss  of  arms  and  legs?  These  are  the 
men  who  may  have  a  hard  time  getting  by. 
They  deserve  the  most  help,  while  the  vet- 
eran who  is  not  disabled  at  all  may  need 
little  or  no  help." 

How  much  would  the  tlOO-a-month  pension 
for  World  War  I  veterans  cost? 

"The  total  extra  costs  above  what  such 
veterans  now  get,  according  to  reports  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  would  be  about 
$27  billion.  Many  of  the  men  who  served 
In  that  war  are  now  receiving  social  secu- 
rity, and  many  others  also  are  eligible  for 
veterans'  pensions  or  compensation." 

Are  changes  being  considered  in  the  com- 
p>ensation  program? 

"Yes,  I  expect  an  Increase  In  some  of  the 
compensation  rates.  Compensation  is  the 
money  we  pay  a  man  because  of  a  disability 
he  received  In  service  or  because  his  service 
aggravated  a  disability 

'"Since  the  compensation  system  was  last 
overhauled,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
about  5  percent;  Federal  employees'  salaries 
have  gone  up  about  7  percent.  A  boost  of 
5  to  7  percent  In  compensation  payments 
may  be  In  order. 

"We  are  also  trying  to  make  the  compensa- 
tion program  more  realistic.  For  example, 
two  men  may  have  disability  ratings  of  40 
percent.  But  one  man's  disability  may  re- 
duce his  life  expectancy  by  6  or  8  years,  and 
the  other  may  really  not  be  affected.  These 
two  40  percent  disabilities  are  not  actually 


comparable,  and  should  not  be  compensated 
the  same.  The  problems  of  the  disabled  are 
highly  specialized.  We  are  trying  now  to 
enact  some  amendments  to  take  care  of 
the  special  problems  of  certain  deaf  p)€r- 
sons  and  veterans  with  certain  combinations 
of  losses,  such  as  loss  of  a  leg  in  combination 
with  loss  of  an  eye." 

Any  changes  coming  In  f>enslons? 

"We  are  still  dissatisfied  about  the  way  the 
changes  made  In  1959  are  working  out.  In 
the  new  law,  pensions  were  tied  more  closely 
to  the  veteran's  Income  and  assets.  Pensions 
are  grants  to  veterans  and  their  survivors,  as 
distinguished  from  compensation  for  dis- 
ability, and  thus  should  be  even  more  closely 
related  to  their  needs. 

"The  1959  law  was  designed  to  help  the 
needy  veteran,  and  reduce  payments  to  fu- 
ture claimants  with  less  need.  But  It  may 
need  some  revision  before  it  worlu  the  way 
it  should  " 

Should  peactlme  ex-servicemen  get  the 
same  l>eneflts  as  wartime  veterans? 

"I  have  questioned  extension  of  the  GI 
program  to  peacetime  veterans.  The  peace- 
time veteran  today  is  not  the  same  as  the 
veteran  of  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

"Its  true,  however,  that  some  of  the  men 
drafted  today  draw  hazardous  duty. 

"We  send  some  men  to  the  defense  lines 
in  the  hills  of  Korea,  some  go  to  the  West 
German-Czech  border,  where  they  live  un- 
der field  conditions,  and  we  have  men  fly- 
ing the  RB-47's  and  other  Air  Force  planes 
all  over  the  world  under  operational  condi- 
tions. Many  Air  Force  men  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  by  hostile  attack  even  though 
their  service  Is  legally  classed  as  peacetime 
service. 

"Now.  Its  rather  hard  for  me  to  tell  one 
of  these  men  that  he  Isn't  as  much  of  a 
veteran  as  someone  who  served  here  In  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  situation.  A  very  small  percentage 
of  the  men  who  are  now  legally  classed  as 
war  veterans  were  never  In  any  danger  dur- 
ing their  military  service. 

"For  the  ones  whose  present  duty  is  simi- 
lar to  wartime  duty.  I  think  we  might  con- 
sider some  kind  of  moderate  loan,  grant,  or 
scholarship  program." 

Is  the  veteran  paid  for  disabilities  In- 
curred while  In  service,  but  not  on  duty? 

"Unless  It  Is  determined  to  be  due  to  his 
own  misconduct,  any  serviceman  can  draw 
compensation  for  any  injury  he  receives — 
even  when  on  leave. 

"Practically  all  of  the  so-called  service- 
connected  disabilities  for  which  we  are  pay- 
ing compensation  today  came  as  a  result  of 
an  accident  to  a  serviceman  who  was  on 
ofHclal  leave. 

"About  15.000  servicemen  are  injured  or 
killed  in  automobile  accidents  each  year, 
mostly  on  leave.  They  or  their  survivors  re- 
ceive compensation." 

For  the  rest  of  their  lives? 

"Yes.  Say  a  young  serviceman  leaves  Boil- 
ing Air  Force  Base  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, going  to  New  York,  and  is  In  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  If  he  loses  a  leg,  and  it  Is 
not  determined  that  it  was  due  to  his  own 
misconduct,  he  will  k>e  paid  for  the  loss  of 
that  leg  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Do  you  think  this  should  be  changed? 

"Yes.  and  I  have  done  considerable  work 
on  it. 

"But  I  have  certainly  had  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  Defense  Department.  They 
are  violently  opposed  to  It." 

Do  you  favor  the  proposal  to  permit  vet- 
erans to  reinstate  their  GI  life  insurance 
where  they  have  let  it  lapse? 

"I'm  against  it,  because  I  feel  that.  In 
every  way  we  can,  we  should  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  competition  with  private  busi- 
ness It  seems  to  me  that  private  insurance 
companies  are  entirely  able  to  provide  cover- 
age and  there's  no  reason  for  the  Government 
to  expand  its  program. 
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"I  think  we  shotild  concentrate  on  funda- 
mental things,  such  as  hospital  car*  for  the 
sick  and  compensation  for  the  disabled,  and 
avoid  programs  which  are  le.ss  essential." 

What  would  thii  insurance  program  cost? 

"The  first  year's  »dmlulstraiive  cost  would 
be  about  f7  million,  the  second  year  $4.5 
million,  and   it   would   go  down  from  there. 

"The  catch  is  that  the  veteran  would  b« 
paying  oonsiderabl;.-  more  for  his  Insurance 
than  backers  of  this  proposal  indicate.  This 
bill  Is  adverti.<;ed  r-s  giving  him  a  chance  to 
reinstate  bis  GI  lusuraiM.e,  but  it  Is  really 
more  than  that. 

"The  veteran's  premiums  would  be  much 
higher.  He  Is  15  years  older  now  than  when 
the  program  w)w  closed  and  the  rate  will  be 
based  on  his  current  age." 

Looking  ahead,  (^ngressmen,  should  vet- 
erans' benefits  continue  as  a  separate  pro- 
gram, or  be  mergetl  with  other  similar  Gov- 
ernment activities? 

"Some  will  fade  sway  as  separate  programs, 
others  will  continue.  Veterans'  housing  ben- 
efits will  probably  be  extended  for  a  few 
years  more,  but  they  are  going  to  be  phased 
out  before  too  long.  By  1961,  anyway,  the 
VA  should  be  out  of  the  housing  business 
for  World  War  II  veterans. 

"As  for  the  veterans'  hospital  program.  Id 
say  it  would  continue  separately. 

"It's  possible  ttls  program  could  be  ad- 
ministered by  th(»  Etepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wt  Ifare.  but  I  do  not  believe 
It  would  result  In  better  medical  care  and 
I  don't  think  it  would  have  any  money.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  administered 
as  well." 

How  many  veterans  In  ho«ptt.'\ls  are  being 
treated  for  disabilities  not  connected  with 
their  service? 

"The  average  daily  patient  load  is  114,575. 
Approximately  one-third  oT  this  total,  or 
3^.000  patients,  ire  receiving  care  for  a 
servlce-oonnected  disability.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 76,500  patienu,  about  10,500  are  veterans 
getting  compensation  for  a  service -connected 
condition,  but  re^^ulring  care  for  a  non- 
servlce-connected  condition. 

"Of  the  66.000  other  non-servlce-connected 
patients.  39.500  are  under  treatment  for  dis- 
abilities which  art!  unquestionably  classified 
as  chronic,  such  as  tuberculosis,  psychosis, 
or  some  other  condition  which  requires  more 
than  90  days  of  ccntlnuotis  hospitalization." 

Does  the  Veterans'  Administration  have 
difficulty  determining  whether  a  veteran's 
disability  or  di8eaf«  is  service  connected? 

"It  lias  been  relatively  easy  to  establish 
service  connection  for  the  actual  wounds 
which  servicemen  received  during  the  war. 
Establishing  service  connection  for  disease 
Is  much  more  dltBcult.  Blnce  we  know  so 
little  about  such  diseases  as  mental  Illness 
and  multiple  sclerosis.  It  has  been  necessary 
that  we  establish  presumptive  periods.  In 
other  words,  if  these  diseases  develop  within 
a  certain  period  oZ  time  from  the  date  the 
serviceman  was  discharged,  the  decision  is 
automatically  reached  that  the  disease  Is 
service  connected. 

"Service  aggravation  of  a  disease  or  dis- 
ability Is  difficult  to  establish  and  requires 
application  of  me<lical  Judgment.  Secondary 
diseases  and  dlsabUities  are  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate. 

"The  VA  Is  reciuired  to  make  a  decision 
on  all  of  these  t^pes  of  cases  In  order  that 
the  veteran's  ell(;iblllty  for  hospitalization 
can  be  established  and  so  that  he  can  be 
properly  compensated." 

What  stake  do  \t?terans  themselves  ha\'e  tn 
economical  administration  of  veterans' 
beneflu? 

"Veterans,  their  dependents,  and  survivors 
total  about  80  million  people,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  our  population.  Presumably,  they 
pay  about  two-arths  of  our  taxes.  TTiere- 
fore.  they  should  be  conc«med  about  how 
the  money  Ls  spent." 


Tetervny  benefits  since  1776 


Kumbpf  of 
partieiiMBts 

Amoimt  of 
benefits 

EevoluUimarv  War 

Civil  War' 

290,000 
2.213.000 

4. 7+4.  imo 

lA.  515.000 
•,M7.000 

1*73.  OUO 

ro,oi5.ono 

R,  5,'.3  472  OH) 

World  War  I 

WorU  WarU...."'IIII" 

2fi.  8^11,  »f.2, 000 
SS.KM,4W,008 

ICores . 

Otti.T 

7.5413,040,000 
CiM  171000 

Total* 

SI,  502,000 

104.  T.'iQ,  092, 000 

'  I'nlon  servicemen;  tew  Confederates  reterved  U.S. 
henrflts. 
'  Total  curaulstlve  through  June  80,  I960. 

Source:  U.S.  Veterans'  AdmlnHtratlon. 


NEEDED:    EXPANSION    OF    FOREST 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
pansion of  research  for  better  manage- 
ment and  utilization  of  our  forest  re- 
sources is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
country  is  to  economically  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  future. 

The  Nation — and  particularly  States 
with  rich  forest  reserves,  such  tis  Wis- 
consin— will  benefit  from  furtlier  re- 
search for  better  utilization  of  our  valu- 
able forest  resources. 

Recently,  in  the  proposed  1962  budget, 
the  administration  recommended  $300.- 
000  for  expansion  of  research  facilities 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cut  out  this  money. 

In  my  judgrment,  this  was  a  mistake. 
Therefore,  I  am  urging  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  reinstate  the 
funds  for  this  much-needed  research. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  bring  this  ur- 
gent need  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Hay- 
den,  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deah  Mh.  Ciiaihman:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
spectfully urge  reinstatement  of  $3(0.000  for 
expansion  of  forest  research  at  the  Forest 
Products  Research  Laboratory  in  Madison. 
Wis. — regrettably  "cut"  by  the  Iloiise  of 
Representatives  In  the  appropriations  bill. 
H  R    6345. 

Over  the  years,  the  Forest  Prodvcts  Lab- 
oratory has  made  a  splendid  con  :ributlon 
toward  better  preservation,  management  and 
utilization   of   our   forest   resource?. 

Tliese  have  Included  such  speelfl;  accom- 
plishments as  development  of  prefiibricated 
home  construction;  Improvement  of  process- 
ing of  wood  products;  participation,  with 
private  enterprise,  in  creation  of  new  prod- 
ucts; encouragement  of  better  management 
practices;  engaged  in  research  for  better 
marketing  for  wood  products;  and  generally 
contributed  to  better  maintenance  and  utili- 
zation of  forest  resources  by  Government 
and  private  enterprise. 

Overall,  this  has  made  a  contribution,  not 
only  to  better  preservation,  utilization  and 
expansion  of  cmr  forest  resources,  but  also 
to  the  economy,  and  to  improved  living  for 
our  people. 

Is  further  research  a  good  investment? 

In  my  Judgment,  definitely,  yes.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates,  the  Government  gets  back 
In  taxes  about  $70  for  every  dollar  spent 
for  forest  research.  And  these  are  only  the 
direct  returns.  Tlie  revenue  would  be  fur- 
ther   multiplied    many   times,   IX    the    wage 


factors  of  additional  Jobs  could  also  be  ac- 
curately computed. 

The  administration.  I  believe,  was  wholly 
Justified  in  recommending  the  WOO.OOO  for 
purchase  of  land  and  planning  for  expansion 
of  research  facilities  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory. 

I  deeply  regret  the  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives   In  cutting  such  funds. 

In  the  Interest  of  carrying  loruard  an  ef- 
fective program  for  best  management  and 
utilization  of  our  forest  resources,  as  weU 
as  for  economic  reasons.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress can,  and  should,  approve  it. 

Therefore,  I  am  Eincerely  urging  your  com- 
mittee   to    reinstate    the    $300,000    for    ex- 
pansion of  research  facillUes. 
Sincerely, 

Alixajjdir  Wn-ET. 


THE  CITY  THAT  WOULDN'T  DIE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  city  of  LawTence,  Mass., 
calls  Itself  "Tlie  City  That  Wouldn't 
Die." 

It  has  knoTMi  many  years  of  economic 
distress  since  1952  when  the  textile  In- 
dustry, employer  of  80  percent  of  the 
city's  work  force  began  to  have  serious 
problems. 

More  than  24,000  workers  lost  their 
jobs  as  the  mills  closed  their  doors.  Yet 
Lawrence  refused  to  give  up  the  fight  for 
economic  stability.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  John  J.  Buckley,  it  went 
out  and  found  new  industry  to  replace 
the  lost  jobs. 

The  story  of  Lawrence's  long  uphill 
battle,  as  told  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
May  7,  1961,  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  initi- 
ative and  ability  of  Mayor  Buckley  and 
the  citizens  of  the  city.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lawrence,  the  Mill -Deserted  Citt  That 
BETiTsaEs  To  Die,  Looks  to  Fltltu: — New 
Industry  Attracted  bt    Skilled  Hakds 

(By  Joseph  T.  Sullivan) 

Lawrence. — Most  cities  today  come 
equipped  with  slogans  boasting  magnificent 
industrial  growth.  In  some  cases  the  claims 
are  based  more  on  civic  pride  than  facts. 

This  community  of  70.933  persons  is  an 
exception. 

It  calls  Itself  "The  City  That  Wouldn't  Die," 
and  that's  exactly  what  it  is. 

KRA    RAD    ElfDED 

Pew  cities  In  the  Nation  have  been  hit  so 
hard  In  the  seat  of  its  Industrial  pants.  Few- 
have  recovered  so  admirably. 

Once  the  greatest  wool  and  worsted  center 
In  the  world  It  woke  up  one  morning  In  1952 
to  find  Itself  the  Nation's  No.  1  disaster  area. 

Such  textile  powerhouses  as  the  Arlington 
Mill,  of  the  Whitman  Co..  and  the  Wood, 
Shawsheen,  and  Aver  mills  of  American 
Woolen,  battered  by  blows  from  new  fabrics, 
overexpanslon  and  foreign  competition 
either  liquidated  or  were  forced  to  move 
scrath,  economically  unable  to  resist  the  lure 
of  lower  wages  and  tax  crmcessions. 

In  the  wake  of  their  padlocked  gates  more 
than  24,000  were  left  Jobless;  the  giant, 
sprawling  factories  along  the  Merrimack 
River  became  red  brick  tombstones.  An  era 
had  ended. 

TA&K  FORCES 

But  while  national  magazines  were  writing 
Its  epitaphs  and  Edward  R.  Murrow  flew  in 
to  intoue  a  documented  requiem,  Lawrence 
Itself  refused  to  attend  the  funeral;  instead, 
it  worked  to  resurrect  the  ghost. 
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Mayor  John  J.  Buckley,  Just  in  office, 
pumped  »50.000  into  the  coffers  of  the  Indus- 
trial Development  Commission  and  cleared 
the  way  for  the  group  to  have  the  leader- 
ship of  a  full-time  executive  director. 

Private  investors  picked  up  the  ball.  One 
Bfroup  of  businessmen  and  merchants  pooled 
$150,000  to  take  over  a  closed  mill.  Later. 
Raytheon  in  nearby  Andover  leased  the 
three.  10-story  Shawsheen  buildings,  put 
7.000  men  and  women  to  work  and  task 
forces  left  the  city  almost  weekly  to  entice 
business  leaders  in  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion to  come  to  Lawrence. 

Today.  9  years  later,  the  reporter  In 
Lawrence  reveals  a  far  different  story,  a 
storv  reflected  on  many  levels. 

Said  Mayor  Buckley:  "The  present  Is 
bright,  the  future  is  brighter." 

Said  T  Richard  Hurley,  executive  director 
of  the  Lawrence  Development  and  Indus- 
trial Commission:  "Six  years  ago  w-  had  12 
million  square  feet  of  empty  mill  space.  Now 
we  have  under  a  million  and  one-half." 

In  1952,  the  crisis  year,  there  was  12  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  empty  space,  an  area  al- 
most six  times  larger  than  the  Boston  Com- 
mon. 

Said  a  downtown  bartender:  "Today  we 
got  more  customers  and  they  drink  because 
they  got  a  future.  Back  then,  they  drank. 
I  guess,  to  dull  the  fact  they  were  out  of 
work      And  most  had  to  put  it  on  the  tab." 

RUNS  GAMUT 

Learning  the  hard  way  never  to  put  your 
industrial  eggs  in  one  basket.  Lawrence  now 
runs  a  diversified  gamut  that  Includes  the 
manufacture  of  almost  everything  from 
plastics,  clothing,  and  machine  parts,  to 
transistors  and  iron  lungs. 

Where  once  80  percent  of  the  work  force 
was  employed  In  textiles  the  figure  is  now 
less  than  8  percent  and  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years  the  cUy  was  recently  taken  off 
the  Federal   rolls   as   a   distressed   area. 

Unemployment,  today,  amounts  to  about 
6,000.  most  because  of  seasonal  layofls  ex- 
pected to  end  shortly.  There  are  less  than 
100  people  on  general  relief,  said  Mayor 
Buckley,  a  decisive  barometer  of  the  city's 
comparative  well-being. 

Besides  its  vast  promotion  and  a  stub- 
born refusal  to  throw  in  the  sponge.  Law- 
rence also  owes  its  comeback  to  Its  skilled 
help 

NOT   WAITING 

"Our  people  were  always  talented  with 
their  hands,"  said  John  Cahill,  auditor. 
"They  were  menders  and  burlers  and  weav- 
ers. This  dexterity  alone  made  possible  the 
Influx  of  delicate  electronic  work  we  have.  ' 
Currently,  though,  the  talk  in  city  offices 
centers  not  so  much  or  tiie  past  and  present 
as  it  does  about  thf  future,  particularly 
Interstate  Routes  495  and  93. 

Route  495,  when  completed  In  about  5 
years,  will  snake  through  southwest  Law- 
rence on  its  88-mile  trail  from  northeastern 
Massachusetts  to  southeastern  Rhode  Island. 
Rout«  93.  expected  to  be  completed  in 
Lawrence  late  next  year,  presently  stops  at 
Methuen. 

Lawrence  isn't  waiting,  though.  A  133- 
acre  industrial  park  is  already  being  graded 
where  highways  intersect. 

Mayor  Buckley  calls  the  park  the  city's 
ace-in-the-hole  for  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  being  developed  by  the  Agawam 
Equipment  Co..  which  purchased  the  site 
from  the  city  for  $167,000. 

Originally.  Lawrence  took  the  land  under 
a  Federal  "open  blighted  area  '  law.  It  was 
the  first  city  in  the  Nation  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law. 

VALUATIONS     INCREASED 

Pressed  by  its  less  than  7  square  miles 
of  land,  Lawrence  Is  also  in  the  midst  of  a 
35-acre  urban  redevelopment  project  in  the 
heart    of    downtown    which    will    ultimately 


be  utilized  for  commercial  and  Indtistrlal 
development,  offstreet  parking,  and  erec- 
tion of  middle-income  apartments,  not  to 
exclude  a  new  post  office. 

Already,  three  bids  are  in  to  build  the 
apartments  and  at  least  three  firms  said 
they  will  definitely  move  there. 

"We  expect  to  clear  the  entire  area  by 
fall,  "  said  John  A.  Griffin,  chairman  of  the 
Redevelopment  Authority.  "We  anticipate 
that  the  project  will  increase  valuations  by 
between  $4  and  $6  million  ' 

Lawrence  is  also  increasing  its  airport  fa- 
cilities and  plans  are  being  made  for  com- 
bination regional  high  and  vocational 
school — other  developments  to  be  chalked 
up  in  the  asset  list. 

But  far  from  drifting  around  In  a  cloud 
of  endless  optimism.  Lawrence  officials  con- 
tinually temper  their  hopes  with  down-to- 
earth  reality. 

The  past  has  taught  them  only  too  well. 

REAL     PROBLEMS 

Paul  J.  Greeley,  executive  director  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  like  Mayor  Buckley, 
realizes  that  progress  and  stability  doesn't 
come  with  a  guarantee. 

"Some  cities  are  going  to  die."  Greeley 
said.  "Some  are  going  to  survive.  The 
choice  is  up  to  each  one.  We  can  have  a 
helluva  city  here  but  we've  got  to  continue 
with  bold.  Imaginative  action. 

"We  also  have  some  real  problems,  no  kid- 
ding about  it.  We  have  a  shrinking  tax  base 
(blighted  areas).  We  have  whole  business 
blocks  with  over  50  percent  of  empty  floor 
space.  Some  others  are  In  a  serious  state  of 
depreciation.  Others  are  overassessed  by 
current  market  yardsticks.  We  have  65 
empty  stores. 

"Urban  redevelopment  Is  our  salvation. 
We've  got  to  stay  In  the  urban  redevelop- 
ment business  for  the  next  10  years." 

It  Is  only  too  obvious  that  the  city  that 
"wouldn't  die"  Is  losing  none  of  Its 
momentum. 


House  Agriculture  Committee  to  reverse 
its  past  position  and  to  act  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 


AID     FOR    THE    COTTON     TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  considerable  interest  that  I 
note  that  last  week  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  intro- 
duced H.R.  6783,  to  aid  the  cotton  textile 
industry. 

I  note  this  with  much  personal  inter- 
est, because  that  bill  is  verbatim  with 
my  own  bill.  S.  314,  which  I  was  able  to 
get  the  Senate  to  pass  unanimously,  not 
just  once,  but  twice.  The  Senate  first 
passed  my  S.  314  on  August  26.  1957,  or 
nearly  4  years  ago.  But  S.  314  died  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  it 
was  never  reported  out  of  the  House 
Agricultui-e  Committee. 

Again,  on  July  16,  1959,  I  was  able  to 
get  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  314  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  But  it  suffered  the  same  fate 
in  the  House,  and  died  there  because  it 
was  never  reported  out  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Representative 
John  McCormack  will  be  able  to  exert 
his  tremendous  influence  and  power  as 
House  majority  leader  and  get  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  do  what  it  re- 
fused twice  to  do — and  over  a  period  of 
nearly  3  4  years — when  it  refused  to  act 
on  the  Smith  bill.  S.  314. 

The  McCormack  bill.  H.R.  6783,  is 
identical  to  the  Smith  bill,  S,  314.  For 
the  good  of  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
I  pray  that  the  difference  in  the  name  on 
the    legislation    now    will    prompt    the 


PEACETIME   "GI    BILL    OF    RIGHTS  " 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Army  &  Navy  Union  U.S.A.,  organ- 
ized in  1886  and  incorporated  in  1888, 
the  oldest  veterans'  organization  in 
America,  has  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

Commenting  on  the  action  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature  in  endorsing  this  bill, 
past  national  commander  and  national 
historian,  James  M.  Callahan,  mayor  of 
Victor,  Iowa,  has  written  as  follows: 

The  Army  &  Navy  Union  USA,  the  coun- 
try's oldest  veteran  organization,  now  cele- 
brating our  75th  year  of  continued  exist- 
ence, strongly  supports  your  stand,  and  that 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  In  eminently  fair 
treatment  for  the  so-called  peacetime  man 
now  in  service,  who  Is  the  first  to  fall  in 
action  against  the  enemies  of  our  beloved 
country,  as  Pearl  Harbor  so  tragically  proved, 
that  the  time  element  between  war  and 
peace,  is  but  seconds. 

We  are  authorized  to  make  public  this 
suppwDrt  by  National  Commander  Row- 
land N.  Chamberlain  of  Norfolk.  Mass. 

The  honorary  commander  in  chief  is 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  C.M.H. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  great 
need  for  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  our  country 
is  duly  recognized  by  the  oldest  veterans 
organization  in  America.  Mr  Calla- 
han's letter  shows  the  growing  popular 
support  for  this  GI  bill,  which  suppwrt 
will.  I  predict,  grow  into  such  a  storm 
that  this  Congress  cannot  avoid  its  du- 
ties toward  these  veterans  and  toward 
the  educational  and  economic  needs  of 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan's full  letter  from  the  Army  k  Navy 
Union  national  headquarters  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Armt  tc  Navy  Union  U.S_A., 

Victor,  Iowa.  May  6,  1961. 
The  Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
VS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Wa.fhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch  :  The  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  1.  pages  6952-6953, 
under  title  "Cold  War  GI  Bill."  in  your 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  sup- 
port* S.  349  In  the  matter,  and  refers  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  supporting  same. 

This  Army  *:  Navy  Union  U.S.A.  the  coun- 
try's oldest  veteran  organization,  now  cele- 
brating our  75th  year  of  continued  existence, 
strongly  suppwrts  your  stand,  and  that  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  In  eminently  fair 
treatment  for  the  so-called  peacetime  man 
now  In  service,  who  Is  the  first  to  fall  in 
action  against  the  enemies  of  our  beloved 
country,  as  Pearl  Harbor  so  tragically  proved, 
that  the  time  element  between  war  and 
peace,  is  but  seconds. 

The  national  commander  has  authorized 
me  to  write  you  of  oxir  organization's  sup- 
port, and  further  If  one  reads  the  columns 
of  the  National  Tribune.  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  February  9.  19€1.  under  "Peacetime  GI 
Bill  of  Rights,"  by  the  department  com- 
mander of  New  York,  Army  St  Navy  Union 
UJ3A.,  Commander  Rocco  Belmonte.  you 
will  see  that  our  desires  are  mutual  in  this 
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type  bill.  Therefore  by  direction  of  our 
National  Commander  Rowland  N.  Cham- 
berlain of  Norfolk,  Mass..  you  can  quote 
our  support  of  the  bill,  and  we  wish  to  thank 
you  personally,  and  the  officials  of  the  great 
State  of  Mississippi  for  the  forward  think- 
ing and  progress;  for  the  OI  of  today. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you.  and  wishing 
you  all  that  is  t>est.  I  am.  sir. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamis  M.  Callahan.  P.N.C. 

National  Historian. 


MINNESOTA  PROFESSORS  LEC- 
TURES TRANSMITTED  BY  VOICE 
OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  achievement  of  a 
native  son.  Prof.  Clarke  A.  Chambers,  as- 
sociate professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  achievement 
to  which  I  refer  is  one  which  brings  hon- 
or not  only  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but 
also  to  our  great  Nation,  for  Professor 
Chambers,  through  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, is  bringing  the  message  of  freedom 
and  democracy  to  those  people  enslaved 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  totalitarian- 
ism. 

On  April  8  Voice  of  America  initiated 
transmission,  to  110  countries.  10  lec- 
tures given  by  Professor  Chambers  on 
the  University  of  Minnesota  campus  late 
last  summer  to  a  group  of  foreign  stu- 
dents. In  these  lectures  Professor  Cham- 
bers stimulates  intellectual  curiosity 
through  the  discussion  of  American  his- 
tory from  the  colonial  days  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  His  analysis  of  the  sociological 
and  psychological  forces  which  moved 
our  Nation  forward  as  a  leader  in  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  affairs,  while  be- 
ing objective,  does  not  fail  to  embody 
those  symbolic  characteristics  which 
have  made  America  great. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
effective  way  to  combat  the  tyrannical 
Communist  propaganda  flooding  the 
world  today  than  with  the  truth.  This 
fact  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  its  wisdom  and 
foresight  in  utilizing  the  enlightening 
lectures  by  Professor  Chambers  is  to  be 
commended.  I  wish  further  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Professor  Chambers — we  all  are 
certainly  proud  of  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION    AU- 
THORIZATION.  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5000'  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sub- 
stitute a  corrected  amendment  for  the 
one  I  offered  last  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  It  makes  no  substan- 
tial change. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  l)e  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  61.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  3Ut  "Fam- 
ily housing,  utilities,  and  ground  improve- 
menu,  $3,650,000",  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "Ground  Improvements,  $350,000". 

On  page  67.  between  lines  21  anc  22.  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  107.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
menu  of  1955  (69  Stat.  646),  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
construct  family  housing  for  occupancy  as 
public  quarters  at  the  following  locations: 

"inside  the  united  states 

"Port  Belvoir,  Virginia,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

"Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia,  five  hundred 
units. 

"Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  units. 

"Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas,  two  hundred 
imlts. 

"Camp  Irwin.  California,  two  hundred  and 
forty  units. 

"Fort  Myer.  Virginia,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  units. 

"Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colorado,  forty 
units. 

"Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  thirty- 
four  units. 

"Sharpe  General  Depot,  California,  fifty 
units. 

"outside  the  united  states 

"Canal  Zone,  Atlantic  Side,  two  hundred 
units. 

"Canal  Zone.  Pacific  Side,  five  hundred 
units." 

On  page  68.  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  10. 

On  page  68.  strike  out  lines  19  and  20. 

On  page  69,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
"Family  housing,  medical  facilities,  utilities, 
and  real  estate.  $2,880,000",  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Medical  facilities.  $570,000". 

On  page  69.  line  19.  strike  out  "family 
housing,  utilities.";  and  In  line  20,  strike  out 
"$3,679,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$279,000". 

On  page  69,  beginning  with  "Operational" 
In  line  21.  strike  out  all  down  through  line 
23  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Supply  facili- 
ties, and  ground  Improvements,  $279,000." 

On  page  72,  strike  out  lines  22  and  23. 

On  page  73,  strike  out  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

On  page  75,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  206.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  (69  Stat.  646),  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to 
construct  family  housing  for  occupancy  as 
public  quarters  at  the  following  locations: 

"Naval  Base,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
five  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California, 
five  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Facility,  Port  Miles,  Lewes,  Dela- 
ware, thirty  units. 

"Naval  Station,  Maj-port,  Florida,  five 
hundred  units. 

"Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London, 
Connecticut,  eight  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Base,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  six  hundred 
units. 

"Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Port  Hueneme,  California,  four  hundred 
units. 

"Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine,  thirty  units." 

On  page  77,  line  4,  strike  out  "family 
housing,";  and  In  line  5,  strike  out  $6,770,- 
000",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,820,000". 

On  page  88,  between  lines  14  and  15,  in- 
sert the  following: 


"Sec.  307  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amendment* 
of  1955  (69  SUt.  646).  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct family  housing  for  occupancy  as  pub- 
lic quarters  at  the  following  locations: 

"Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  units. 

"Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Marvland,  three 
hundred  units. 

"Lawrence  G.  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base. 
Massachusetts,   two   hundred   units. 

"Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  three  hundred 
and    eighty    units." 

On  page  88,  beginning  with  Une  16.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  24,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof   the  following: 

"Sec.  401.  Section  803(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  proviso  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "And  provided 
further.  That  no  more  mortgages  shall  be 
insured  under  this  title  after  October  1.  1962. 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  Insure 
before  such  date,  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
seven  thousand  family  housing  units  shall 
be  contracted  for  after  June  3(j,  1959,  pur- 
suant to  any  mortgage  Instired  under  section 
803  of  this  title  after  such  date." 

On  page  89.  line  22.  strike  out  "III.  and 
IV".  and   Insert   In  lieu  thereof  "and  III  ". 

On  page  89.  line  24.  strike  out  "$71,301.- 
000",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof     $68,001,000". 

One  page  90,  line  2,  strike  out  '  $129, 789,- 
000".  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$126,489.- 
000". 

On  page  90,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "$76.- 
482.000",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$59  - 
982.000". 

On  page  90,  line  6,  strike  out  "$140,587,- 
000 ".  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$124  - 
087.000  ". 

On  page  90,  line  8,  strike  out  "$153,- 
171.000",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$148- 
221,000". 

On  page  90,  line  10,  strike  out  "$486,- 
268.000".  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$481,- 
318.000". 

On  page  90,  strike  out  line  11. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  has  as 
its  purpose  putting  back  into  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  the  pro- 
visions which  the  House  adopted  in  its 
bill.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  restor- 
ing the  Capehart  system  o.f  providing 
for  military  housing  on  military  bases 
within  the  United  States.  Under  the 
program,  which  was  origmall.v  generated 
in  the  Senate,  we  have  built  approxi- 
mately 90.000  units.  The  program  is 
being  discontinued  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill.  It  is  a  system  which  has 
worked  very  well,  with  one  exception, 
since  1955,  when  the  act  was  passed. 

I  believe  that  even  the  committee  ad- 
mits that  the  system  met  a  very  great 
need  more  adequately  than  that  need 
would  have  been  met  had  the  customary 
system  of  direct  appropriation  of  funds 
been  required  for  this  type  of  military 
housing. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  authorizes 
approximately  2.000  housing  units  to  be 
constructed  out  of  appropriated  funds, 
and  would  discontinue  entirely  construc- 
tion under  the  Capehart  program.  I  feel 
that  the  Capehart  system,  by  making 
available  the  kind  of  houses  that  our  sail- 
ors and  airmen  and  soldiers  have  lived  in 
back  home,  the  kind  of  house  which  is 
planned  for  household  efficiency  and 
livability,  has  met  the  needs  and  ade- 
quately than  they  would  be  met  if  the 
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housing  were  provided  out  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  which  requires  appropriation 
of  the  entire  cost  in  1  fiscal  year. 

The  construction  of  these  houses  has 
given  us  maximum  value  for  the  dollar 
that  was  spent  to  retire  the  mortgages 
on  a  25-year  payout.  That  is  so  because 
they  were  built  as  houses.  They  were 
not  built  as  a  part  of  a  military  con- 
struction system,  which  i.s  likely  to  pro- 
duce something  which  more  resembles 
an  arsenal  or  fortress  or  an  ammunition 
depot,  built  to  last  100  years  or  200  years, 
than  it  does  a  house  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  modern  military  man  and 
his  more  modern  wife.  They  want  liv- 
able family  quarters  in  which  they  and 
their  children  can  feel  at  home  and  en- 
joy the  same  standards  of  living  that 
people  in  other  walks  of  life  can  enjoy, 
with  relatively  the  same  standard  of 
income. 

I  feel  that  we  have  learned  through 
experience  that  hundieds  of  homebuild- 
ers  have  developed  a  great  money-sav- 
ing system  through  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  houses.  These  men  have  gone 
together  in  various  consortiums  to  pro- 
vide competent  building;  they  have  bid 
in  competition  for  the  right  to  build 
Capehart  houses;  and.  save  for  one  ex- 
ception, they  have  met  the  test  of  pro- 
viding adequate  family  housing. 

I  believe  that  we  all  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  budget  requirements  for 
the  military  to  know  that  if  we  proceed  by 
the  appropriated  housing  route,  this  pro- 
gram will  have  the  lowest  priority  in  the 
military  bill.  We  will  take  care  of  our 
missile  bases,  our  aircraft  procurement, 
and  on  our  forward  bases,  our  hospitals, 
and  our  other  straight  military  needs. 
However,  this  is  a  system  which  is  be- 
ginning to  work  well  through  trial  and 
error  and  experience,  at  a  cost  which 
has  not  had  a  great  impact  on  the 
budget  for  any  particular  year,  and 
which  has  provided  a  vast  number  of 
family  homes. 

I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  military 
commanders  throughout  the  country  at 
various  bases,  and  I  believe  that  every 
one  of  them  has  told  me  that  wherever 
there  is  good  Capehart  hou.siner.  the  high- 
ly skilled  technical  men,  who  are  re- 
quired to  learn  the  duties  of  a  modem 
army  or  of  our  modern  Air  Force,  do  not 
hesitate  to  reenlist  However,  when 
they  lack  adequate  hou.sing  for  their 
family,  that  is  not  true  of  these  men.  who 
have  been  trained  at  tens  of  thou.sands 
of  dollars  in  expen.se  to  the  Government. 
who  are  dedicated  military  personnel, 
and  would  like  very  much  to  continue 
uith  the  military  if  they  could  maintain 
a  decent  homelife  In  other  words, 
they  would  stay  on  until  the  time  of 
their  retirement,  and  thus  become  more 
and  more  valuable  to  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment, if  adequate  housing  were 
provided  for  them  and  their  families. 

I  have  not  spoken  to  the  military  com- 
mander of  any  base  in  my  State  or  else- 
where who  did  not  speak  with  pride  of 
what  is  being  done  for  the  enlisted  men. 
the  noncommissioned  officers,  and  also 
the  Junior  officer  grades  who  live  in  the 
Capehart  housing  units,  and  who  were 
formerly  forced  to  locate  in  completely 
substandard  commercial  housing,  or  in 
housing  which  was  built  under  Govern- 


ment guarantees  in  so-called  defense 
housing  areas.  In  some  cases  commer- 
cial housing  means  commuting  as 
much  as  30  or  50  miles  from  the  base  in 
order  to  find  some  type  of  quarters,  in 
an  attempt  to  hold  their  families  to- 
gether; instead  of  forcing  the  enlisted 
man  into  a  barracks  type  of  existence. 

My  amendment  does  not  change  the 
system  which,  with  one  recent  exception, 
has  worked  so  well  in  the  past.  Section 
803  of  the  Housing  Act  prohibits  the 
military'  services  from  contracting  for 
more  than  25,000  family  housing  units 
after  June  30.  1959.  We  have  come  to 
the  peculiar  situation  that  Congress  ac- 
tually has  authorized  by  legislation 
35.000  units,  or  10.000  more  units  than 
the  ceiling  will  permit  to  be  placed  under 
contract.  I  am  advised  that  construc- 
tion is  ready  to  proceed  on  between 
5.000  and  6.000  units  of  the  previously 
authorized  housing,  but  it  has  had  to  be 
deferred  because  of  the  ceiling. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment and  takes  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  and  able  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services,  then  the  5.000  to  6,000 
units  cannot  be  built,  although  the 
authorities  are  ready  to  begin  construc- 
tion work. 

The  House  bill  raised  the  ceiling  to 
permit  the  construction  of  5.000  pre- 
viously authorized  units.  It  also  author- 
iz?s  some  7.000  new  units  to  be  built 
as  Capehart  housing,  including  the  2.000 
units  which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended be  built  with  appropriated 
funds.  Under  the  bill  a  total  of  12  000 
additional  units  would  he  constructed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  renege,  on  our  previous  author- 
ization, and  in  this  way  dLsappoint  those 
who  are  depending  on  housing  provided 
by  this  type  of  construction. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  House 
report  on  this  subject,  because  the  House 
committee  made  a  clear-cut  statement 
about  it.  The  House  understood  the 
program.  The  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  as  diligent  in  their 
research  as  was  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  The  House  report 
states; 

1.  New  Capehart  housing: 

The  committee  Inpreased  the  number  of 
authorized  new  Capehart  housing  units 
whlc.i  co\ild  be  Initiated  by  the  departments 
from  the  2,025  units  requested  In  H  R.  2743 
to  a  total  of  7,074  new  units. 

This  change  was  initiated  by  the  commit- 
tee after  It  had  learned  that  the  Individual 
ser%lce  departments  had  originally  requested 
more  than  22,000  additional  Capehart  units 
for  Inclusion  .n  this  bill.  This  figure  was 
then  drastically  reduced  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  7.074  units.  However,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  reasons  not  evi- 
dent to  the  committee,  required  a  further 
reduction  to  2,025  units. 

Department  of  Defense  and  various  serv- 
ice witnesses  all  testified  that  the  7,074  fig- 
ure represented  the  absolute  minimum  num- 
ber of  new  Capeh.irt  units  that  would  be 
required  to  meet  new  high-prlorlty  housing 
needs. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  In  view  of 
the  great  deficiency  In  military  housing  as- 
sets, the  committee  unanimously  approved 
the  higher  authorization  for  Capehart  hous- 
ing. 

2.  Celling  on  Capehart  units: 

The  committee  increased  the  celling  on 
the    total    number    of    Capehart    unlt«    that 


could  be  built  by  the  departments  from  the 
present  celling  of  25,000  to  a  new  celling  of 
37.000. 

The  departments  pointed  out  that  under 
the  present  celling  contained  In  the  last 
proviso  of  section  803(a)  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1955  (09  Stat.  635),  as  amended,  the 
services  are  prohibited  from  contracting  for 
more  than  25,000  units  after  June  30,  1959. 
However,  Congress  has,  to  date,  authorized 
the  construction  of  35,061  units  subsequent 
to  June  30,  1959.  The  net  result,  therefore, 
Is  an  inability  of  the  departments  to  execute 
the  total  program  actually  authorized.  To 
date  5.160  units  have  been  deferred  because 
of  this  cpillng.  Therefore,  the  committee 
agreed  to  rai:;e  the  celling  a  total  of  12.000 
units  to  accommodate  the  5,160  deferred 
units  previously  authorized  and  also  to  ac- 
commodate the  7.074  additional  new  units 
contained  In  this  bill. 

3.  Capehart  authority  continued: 
The  committee,  extended,  as  originally  re- 
quested by  the  Departments,  tintll  October 
1.  1962.  the  termination  date  for  the  Cape- 
hart program  us  contained  In  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended.  The  present 
termination  date  Is  October  1,  1961.  The 
committee  supports  a  continuation  of  the 
Capehart  program  since  It  has  proven  to 
be  an  excellent  mechanism  for  the  develop- 
ments of  new  housing  for  military  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  report 
of  the  House  committee  fully  explains 
the  nature  of  the  amendm^^nt  I  have  of- 
fered. I  have  offered  the  amendment 
with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  vast 
knowledge,  experience,  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  rejpect  the  committee's 
judgment  on  all  matters  military.  How- 
ever. I  disagree  with  the  view  that  Con- 
gress should  kill  a  program  which  has 
provided  the  greatest  amount  of  new 
housing  for  military  personnel — the 
Capehart  program — simply  because  one 
contractor  failed  to  meet  his  obligation 
to  fulfill  satisfactorily  the  contract 
which  he  entered  into.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  this  statement;  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  whether  there  are 
others.  This  default.  I  feel,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  urmoticed,  especially 
if  any  loss  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
Government.  I  understand  the  FHA  has 
assumed  all  the  costs  of  completing  the 
project  in  default.  Certainly  either  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
can  propose  a  simple  amendment  to  the 
Housing  Act  which  will  prevent  such  an 
occurrence  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  surety  bond  could  guarantee  full 
compliance  with  the  construction  con- 
tract and  would  afTord  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  military.  The  cost  of 
whatever  in.-spection  or  double  checks 
were  deemed  necessary  could  be  added 
to  the  loan,  and  the  Government  pro- 
tected by  vigorous  enforcement,  rather 
than  by  putting  to  death  a  program 
which  we  all  know  will  provide  a  vastly 
larger  amount  of  family  housing,  which 
is  urgently  needed  on  many  military 
bases.  Should  we  return  to  a  system 
of  appropriations  for  military  housing 
which  will,  by  its  own  figures,  require 
annual  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  that  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $26,000  a  unit? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  the 
Senator  examined  the  figures  provided 
for  military  housing?  If  he  will  examine 
them,  I  think  he  will  find  that  the  hous- 
ing proposed  cannot  cost  an  average  of 
$26,000,  because  the  figures  contemplate 
a  cost  of  $16,500. 

Another  aspect  of  the  cost  factor  is 
that  the  figures  on  Capehart  housing  do 
not  always  reveal  the  full  cost,  because 
several  Capehart  projects  have  been  built 
upon  Grovernment-owned  property.  Al- 
so, several  Capehart  housing  projects 
have  had  the  advantage  of  utilities  which 
have  been  provided  by  other  costs  as- 
sessed upon  the  installation  itself. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  land  that  has  not  been 
needed  on  military  posts  has  been  used 
for  Capehart  housing  purposes.  How- 
ever, a  limitation  in  the  Capehart  law 
restricts  these  projects  to  the  acquisition 
of  new  sites,  where  necessary,  and  to  a 
much  lower  figure  than  can  possibly  be 
obtained  in  private  housing.  In  this 
way.  I  think  we  utilize  only  the  land  from 
which  we  get  some  value,  because  then 
only  the  cost  of  the  house  is  subject  to 
a  25-year  amortization,  whereas  if  the 
land  must  be  bought,  the  cost  of  the 
land  must  be  included. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Capehart  housing  program,  which  the 
Senate  language  now  prop>oses  to  aban- 
don at  this  late  date. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  costs  can  be  as  large  or  as  small 
under  the  Capehart  plan  as  under  the 
appropriations  plan;  that  the  houses  can 
be  built  on  Government-owned  land,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  house  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  way  in  which  the  houses  are 
financed? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand,  if 
additional  land  must  be  acquired,  it  is 
acquired  at  a  very  low  figure,  for  the 
site  of  the  houses;  and  that  cost  is  car- 
ried forward  under  the  25-year  amorti- 
zation, and  is  paid  for  in  full,  under  the 
housing  allowance  that  we  authorize  for 
military  families.  As  a  matter  of  the 
ultimate  cost — a  point  which  the  com- 
mittee discussed  at  some  length — that 
cost  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  house, 
at  a  4 ',2  F>ercent  interest  rate.  But  does 
anyone  imagine  that  if  we  tried  to  meet 
the  actual  needs  which  exist,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  borrow  the  funds 
needed  in  order  to  build  the  houses 
under  the  appropriation  method?  The 
Government  also  would  pay  an  interest 
rate  of  from  3.5  percent  to  3.8  per- 
cent. So  there  is  very  little  diCference 
ill  the  ultimate  cost,  unless  one  consid- 
ers that  the  Government  has  a  large 
surplus,  so  that  rather  than  add  the 
cost  of  the  houses  to  the  public  debt, 
we  would  pay  on  the  barrelliead  in  order 
to  build  these  houses. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  the  Capehart 
plan  the  Government  issues  mortgages 
for  25  years.  Under  the  appropriation 
method,  the  Government  sells  bonds. 
If  bonds  are  sold,  they  become  an  addi- 
tion to  the  $290  billion  Federal  Govern- 
ment debt  which  now  exists. 

Under  the  Capehart  plan,  at  the  end 
of  25  years  the  mortgage  is  amortized, 


and  no  more  interest  is  paid,  and  then 
the  Federal  Government  owns  the  house, 
free  of  further  cost.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Government  proposes  to  build  houses 
which  will  cost  $1  million,  and  thus  is- 
sues $1  million  worth  of  bonds,  the 
chances  are  the  GoveiTiment  will  be 
paying  interest  on  those  bonds  for  50,  75, 
or  100  years.  Therefore,  the  cost,  as  a 
result  of  selling  the  bonds,  would  be 
much  more  over  a  period  of  years  than 
the  cost  of  proceeding  by  means  of  25- 
year  mortgages  which  will  be  .".mortized 
at  the  end  of  the  25-year  period. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words, 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  bill  is 
saying  that  if  there  were  not  Capehart 
housing,  those  who  now  occupy  Cape- 
hart houses  would  have  to  occupy, 
instead,  inferior  housing  downtown  or  in 
small  villages  20  or  30  miles  away,  and 
would  be  paying  rent  for  those  houses. 
But,  instead,  imder  the  Capehart  hous- 
ing plan,  the  money  is  SF>ent,  instead,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  houses  on  a  25-year 
plan,  by  means  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment actually  acquires  valuable  houses. 
These  houses  will  last  much  more  than 
25  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 
Under  the  law  the  Congress  passed,  all 
married  military  personnel  above  a 
certain  grade  receive  a  housing  rental 
allowance.  They  can  spend  it  if  they 
wish  for  renting  a  house.  Let  us  say 
the  rental  allowance  is  $100  a  month. 
They  can  rent  a  house  for  $150  a  month, 
if  they  wish,  and  pay  the  extra  $50  out 
of  their  own  pocket;  or  they  can  rent  a 
house  for  less  than  $100  a  month 

Under  the  Capehart  plan,  the  Govern- 
ment builds  the  houses  and  amortizes 
the  cost  over  a  25-year  period,  by  means 
of  a  25-year  mortgage.  Private  indus- 
try builds  the  houses  and  private  indus- 
try purchases  the  mortgages;  and  the 
rental  allowance  goes  to  amortize  the 
mortgages  and  pay  for  the  homes  over 
a  period  of  25  years. 

By  the  appropriation  route,  of  course, 
the  housing  is  acquired  by  means  of  sell- 
ing bonds  and  paying  interest  on  the 
bonds  for  X  number  of  years. 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  But  if  the  allow- 
ance is  done  away  with,  the  money  paid 
for  the  rental  of  quarters  does  not  go 
into  a  separate  fund  to  be  used  to  amor- 
tize the  cost  of  the  housing.  The 
money  goes  into  general  revenues.  I  pre- 
sume, or  into  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  the  houses  are 
built  with  appropriated  funds,  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required 
under  the  Capehart  plan  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  officers'  rental  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  under  the 
Capehart  plan  the  money  goes  into  the 
actual  liquidation  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  house. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct; 
and  eventually  the  GoveiTiment  owns  the 
house,  just  as  it  would  if  the  money 
required  for  construction  of  the  house 
were  appropriated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  At  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  and  under  a  more  expensive 
arrangement.  But  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  housing  is  built  by  means  of  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  or  by  means 


of  the  use  of  Capehart  funds,  the  hous- 
ing allowance  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, except  that  when  appropriated 
fimds  are  used,  there  is  no  separate 
account. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  In  the  suggestion  I 
made.  I  assumed  that  the  Government  is 
paying  4'2  percent.  However,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  it  to  itself,  through 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, which  purchases  the  mortgages. 
So  by  means  of  that  system,  most  of  the 
money  comes  back  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, does  it  not? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  please  repeat  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  4'2-percent 
interest  that  is  paid — because  these 
mortgages  are  generally  taken  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
goes  into  a  Government  agency,  and 
therefore  the  money  is  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct; 
and,  of  course,  at  the  moment  the  mort- 
gage rate  is  higher  than  the  bond  rate, 
although  that  might  not  be  true  several 
years  from  now. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  from  the  book- 
keeping point  of  view,  the  Government 
amortizes  the  cost  of  the  housing  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Whereas  under  the 
appropriations  system,  the  money  goes 
into  general  receipts,  which  do  not  apply 
directly  to  the  housing.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  congressional  committees  have 
been  very  reluctant  ever  to  authorize 
large-scale  housing  accommodations  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference,  particularly, 
whether  the  money  is  appropriated  or 
whether  mortgages  are  sold.  If  the 
the  houses  are  needed,  the  Government 
should  build  them.  If  they  are  not 
needed,  the  Government  should  not 
build  them. 

So  I  think  the  question  for  the  Senate 
to  decide,  after  all,  is  whether  the 
houses  are  needed.  Fifty  years  ago, 
most  men  under  the  same  circumstances 
in  the  armed  services  were  single,  and 
the  Government  provided  barracks  for 
them.  But  today,  in  most  of  the  cate- 
gories. 80  or  90  percent  of  the  men  are 
married,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
college  graduates  and  technicians.  They 
could  receive  attractive  pay  if  they 
worked  for  private  employers.  So  I  be- 
lieve the  Government  must  provide  them 
with  good  houses,  or  else  they  will  not 
remain  in  the  armed  services.  That 
was  the  original  purpose  of  the  bill. 
namely,  to  provide  a  good  house  for  fam- 
ilies in  the  military. 

The  que  ^  is  whether  the  houses  are 
needed  or  ..xiether  they  are  not  needed. 
I  think  they  are  needed. 

I  do  not  think  the  Capehart  plan  is 
necessarily  superior  to  the  appropriation 
plan.  But  the  question  is  whether  we 
shall  appropriate  the  money  or  whether 
we  .shall  not  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator 
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from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

On  the  point  that  the  payments  made 
to  the  officers  or  to  the  enlisted  men — in 
other  words,  their  quarters'  allowance — 
pay  the  bill  for  the  so-called  Capehart 
houses,  that  statement  is  subject  to  chal- 
lenge from  the  point  of  view  of  complete- 
ness as  to  the  facts.  Later,  when  I  can 
obtain  the  floor.  I  shall  go  into  the  de- 
tails, and  shall  point  out  just  how  this 
money  is  used  and  what  the  housing 
costs  the  Government.  So  a  Little  later 
I  expect  to  discuss  that  matter  fully. 

But  at  this  time  I  suggest,  with  great 
deference,  that  those  figures  will  not 
pan  out.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence, and  the  Capehart  houses  do  not 
pay  their  own  way. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  they  do  not  amortize  the 
mortgages? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  that  stated.  I  know- 
that  in  certain  instances  the  utilities 
are  provided  and  in  certain  instances  the 
houses  are  built  on  Government-owned 
land.  But  is  not  the  same  thing  true  in 
the  case  of  appropriated  fund  housing? 
After  the  houses  are  built,  would  not  the 
Defense  Establishment  in  many,  many 
instances  provide  the  utilities  and  the 
other  things  which  now  are  being 
charged  against  the  Capehart  housing? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  My  contention  is  that 
they  are  not  the  same,  and  the  situation 
would  not  be  the  same,  and  neither 
would  the  money  cost  be  the  same.  I 
propose  to  answer  that  point  in  detail 
in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  think  we  need  more 
family-type  houses  for  the  married  men 
who  are  in  the  armed  services;  or  does 
the  Senator  think  that  we  now  have  all 
we  need  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  go  into  that  in 
my  own  time.  This  bill  authorizes  as 
many  family-type  houses  as  orginally 
were  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  is  also  a  loss  on  some  5,000 
units  which  the  Congress  had  pre- 
viously authorized  and  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  going  through  under  the 
Capehart  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  explain  what  has  hap- 
pened over  the  last  3  or  4  years,  with 
reference  to  the  5,000  units  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  mentions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  dis- 
abuse the  Senator's  mind  of  the  idea 
that  we  are  going  to  get  ready  to  build 
po?t  office  buildings,  or  bastilles,  or 
strange,  formidable  looking  buildings. 
The  truth  is  that  the  buildings  will  be 
exactly  the  same  type.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  correctly  stated  that, 
so  far  as  the  families  are  concerned,  in 
many    instances    they    will    not    know 


whether  they  are  living  in  Capehart 
housing  or  houses  for  which  money  has 
been  appropriated.  The  houses  will  be 
identical.  We  do  not  propose  to  build 
any  unusual  types  of  houses. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  asked  about 
the  need  for  these  houses.  There  is  not 
any  question  that  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  houses  on  some  of  our  sta- 
tions. There  is  a  very  serious  question 
as  to  whether  Congress  ought  to  author- 
ize any  large  number  of  housing  units 
under  the  Capehart  program  at  this  pe- 
riod, when  studies  are  being  made  with 
a  view  to  closing  down  a  large  number 
of  installations.  We  are  closing  some 
bases  today  where  we  have  just  com- 
pleted spending  large  sums  of  money  on 
houses.  People  are  being  moved  away. 
We  are  going  to  have  millions  of  dollars 
in  funds  tied  up  in  houses  with  nobody 
to  live  in  them. 

We  thought  it  would  be  well  to  pro- 
vide for  in  these  appropriated  funds, 
only  the  hard-core  housing  that  we  knew 
was  probably  necessary  at  permanent 
stations,  until  we  knew  something  more 
about  the  shap>e  our  military  system 
will  take  as  to  bases  in  the  future.  We 
are  losing  funds  in  a.stronomical  figures 
on  construction  at  bases  that  will  be 
closed.  Why  should  we  add  to  that  loss 
by  housing  provided  by  appropriated 
funds,  or  even  Capehart  housing,  in  such 
large  amounts,  until  we  know  something 
more  about  the  future  of  our  Military 
Establishment? 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  answer. 
Then  I  shall  yield.  The  same  man  who 
will  be  deciding  the  need  to  build  houses 
with  appropriated  money  will  be  decid- 
ing the  need  for  Capehart  housing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  picks  up  the  projects  that 
were  in  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House,  but  they  are  not  the  projects 
which  the  Defense  Department  originally 
said  were  needed,  or  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  said  were  needed. 
Here  is  the  picture: 
Out  of  nine  proposals  for  the  Ai'my 
that  are  contained  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  only  one  was  originally 
asked  for  by  the  Defense  Department 
in  the  1962  budget.  The  others  were 
put  in  the  bill  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House. 

Out  of  the  projects  carried  for  the 
Navy  in  the  Senator's  amendment,  sev- 
eral were  asked  for  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, but  originally  all  in  lesser  amounts 
than  were  carried  in  the  bill. 

The  Defense  Department  originally 
said  that  at  the  naval  base  at  Charleston 
200  units  were  needed.  The  Senator's 
amendment  provides  500. 

A  similar  statement  is  true  for  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Lemoore,  Calif, 
The  Defense  Department  asked  for  200; 
the  House  provided  500. 

In  Florida,  the  Defense  Department 
originally  said  140  units  were  justified 
at  this  time.  The  Senator's  amendment 
provides  500. 

At  New  London.  Conn.,  the  Defense 
Department  originally  asked  for  200.  and 


the  Senate  committee  provided  200,  but 
the  House  provided  800  units. 

In  California,  at  Port  Hueneme,  the 
Defense  Department  asked  for  200.  The 
House  provided  400,  and  the  amendment 
proposes  400. 

At  Norfolk.  Va.,  600  units  were  pro- 
vided by  the  House;  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, said  it  was  not  desired  to  have 
600  units  there. 

In  the  Air  Force,  out  of  four  projects 
which  the  Senator's  amendment  pro- 
vides for,  only  one  of  them,  at  Hill  Air 
Force  Base,  in  Utah,  was  originally  asked 
for  in  the  1962  program. 

The  problem  is,  Who  does  determine 
the  need — the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  or  the  Defense  De- 
partment, or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  evi- 
dently either  as  to  need  or  as  to  policy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary services  felt  there  was  a  need  for 
20.000.  Officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment testified  before  the  House  commit- 
tee, and  I  presume  before  the  Senate 
committee,  that  there  was  a  need  for 
7.074  new  units.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  reduced  the  figure  to  2.000 
units.  The  Defense  Department  hav- 
ing cut  the  request  from  20.000  down 
to  7,074,  there  is  an  attempt  now  to  skel- 
etonize the  program  to  2.000  units,  which 
the  bill  as  reported  from  the  committee 
provides.  I  do  not  think  those  in  the 
Defense  Department  felt  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  provide  this  much  housing. 
Certainly,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  I  Mr.  Vinson  1,  is 
not  a  man  who  ever  wastes  money  or  ac- 
cepts casual  estimates,  and  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  approved  the  7.000  new- 
units.  I  do  not  l)elieve  there  Is  logrolling 
to  that  extent  in  the  House.  Represent- 
atives of  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
peared before  the  House  committee  and 
testified  as  to  the  need  for  7,074  new- 
units,  which  they  found  were  necessary 
after  having  thinned  the  request  down 
from  20,000  new  units. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  over  the 
years  has  found  that  the  estimates  of 
need  for  houses  differ,  and  that  differ- 
ence depends  upon  the  one  with  whom 
one  is  dealing.  Two  factors  we  have 
generally  tried  to  take  into  consideration 
in  authorizing  the  units,  whether  the 
imits  have  been  authorized  under  the 
Capehart  housing  plan  or  by  military 
appropriation.  The  object  is  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  fair  proportion  of  houses 
to  be  furnished  by  the  commvmity  and 
what  is  a  fair  proportion  to  be  furnished 
by  military  construction,  either  directly 
or  through  the  Capehart  program. 

We  have  found  that  in  many  instances 
it  is  desirable,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  and  the  standpoint  of  the 
local  community,  to  leave  room  for  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  houses  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  community.  We  have  found 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those 
from  the  Military  Establishment  who 
testify  to  ask  for  a  maximum  number  of 
housing  units.  Lf  the  Budget  Bureau 
found  it  desirable  to  place  some  ceiling 
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upon  these  units,  it  is  not  exactly  good 
practice  for  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, including  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  course  I  include  myself  in  that, 
to  Insist  that  their  individual  judgments 
are  correct  as  to  how  many  houses 
should  be  built  on  a  station  in  my  State, 
for  example. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He 
was  referring  to  the  Defense  Department 
just  before  that  reference. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  7,000 
units? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  it  approved 
2,000. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  ap- 
proved 2,025. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  said 
a  moment  ago  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  against  what  is  proposed.  My 
imderstanding.  from  the  House  report,  is 
that  the  witnesses  testified  that  the  fig- 
ure of  7,074  represented  the  absolute 
minimum  number  of  new  Capehart  units 
that  would  be  required  on  the  basis  of 
high  priority  housing  needs.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  House  report.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  disagree  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  feel  that  the  members  of  the  House 
committee  have  competence  and  their 
report  should  not  be  brushed  aside  on 
the  basis  that  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  want  more  than  2.020  units. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  De- 
fense E>ei>artment  asked  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  2.025  units.  That  was  the  fig- 
ure which  was  originally  submitted. 

Senators  who  represent  States  which 
have  installations  are  often  told  there  is 
a  need  for  more.  Based  upon  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  good  authority,  there  should 
have  been  authorization  for  additional 
housing  units  for  Minuteman  families  at 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  S.  Dak.  How- 
ever, I  am  perfectly  willmg  to  leave  that 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  to  let  the  base  take  its  chances 
as  against  other  places  in  need  if  the  De- 
partment is  given  a  reasonable  number 
within  which  it  can  exercise  discretion. 
I  question  whether  the  figures  adopted 
by  the  House  represent  a  completely  ob- 
jective judgment  as  to  the  priorities  for 
needed  housing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota  a 
question? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Surely. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
before  one  single  unit  or  contract  of 
Capehart  housing  can  be  built  on  any 
base  the  unit  has  to  be  cleared  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Installations  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
exactly  what  is  done  by  action  in  the 
bill.  The  Senate  Committee  ou  Armed 
Services  took  a  look  at  the  problem  and 
did  what  it  thought  was  logical  under 
the  circumstances,  considering  the  his- 
tory of  Capehart  projects  as  brought  to 
our  attention  and  the  requests  made  by 
the  military  departments.  By  direct 
appropriation  we  would  provide  the 
housing  units  In  the  number  originally 
submitted  and  suspend  new  construc- 
tion under  the  Capeliart  Act  until  the 


provisions  of  the  act  can  be  reviewed 
and  possibly  tightened  up  to  meet  some 
of  the  problems  encountered  in  its 
operation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
some  figures  will  answer  the  question  of 
the  Senator  concerning  the  proof  of 
need.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  have  served  for  many  years  on  the 
subcommittee  which  has  dealt  with 
military  construction. 

Capehart  housing  was  originally  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  it  got  to  be  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  mih- 
tary  construction  that  we  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  require  the  authorizations  be 
referred  by  line  items  not  only  to  the 
committees  but  also  to  the  Congress. 
That  is  the  point  before  the  Senate  now. 

All  through  many  years,  as  I  '•emem- 
ber  th3  proof,  the  military  departments 
requested  a  great  number  of  units  more 
than  were  authorized.  Very  strong  tes- 
timony was  given  in  support  of  their 
demands.  There  has  been  a  growing 
amount  of  testimony  coming  in  every 
year  from  the  cities  and  communities 
where  these  units  are  proposed  to  be 
located,  showing  very  clearly  in  many 
cases  that  there  is  not  an  artual  need — 
that  Is.  facilities  are  available;  there 
are  houses  to  rent  and  apartments  to 
rent. 

On  the  point  concerning  need,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1955.  in  round 
numbers,  there  was  a  military  strength 
of  2.8  million.  The  military  depart- 
ments at  that  time  said  there  was  a 
housing  deficit  of  247.000  units.  In 
1960  there  were,  in  round  figures,  2  4 
million  men  in  the  military  services,  and 
it  is  now  said  that  the  housing  deficit  is 
446.000  units. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  $1  '2 
biUion  worth  of  houses  have  been  built 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
fewer  people  in  the  militarj'  services  than 
there  were  In  1955,  according  to  the 
figures  presented  there  is  a  housing 
deficit  of  nearly  twice  as  much.  It  is 
claimed  there  has  been  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  the  military  housing  deficit. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  is,  if  we  take 
that  as  a  guide,  this  whole  program  will 
go  up  rs  high  sis  Commander  Shepard 
did,  before  it  starts  back  down. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  another 
minute,  please? 

The  large  requests  are  alway.s  made  by 
the  military  departments.  I  propose  to 
go  into  that  subject  later. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  many  of  the  bases  are 
being  intentionally  placed  in  outlying 
areas  which  are  surrounded  by  very 
small  towns,  which  are  incapable  of 
furnishing   the   needed  housing? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion those  problems  have  been  taken 
care  of  on  a  preference  basis.  Presum- 
ably, if  there  were  any  such  need,  the 
military  departments  submitted  the  re- 


quest to  us  and  we  adopted  it,  as  shown 
on  page  9  of  the  report.  That  is  the 
military  priority  list  and  not  the  com- 
mittee's priority  list.  For  good  measure 
we  added  500  units,  loose,  undesignated, 
to  permit  the  military  departments  to 
place  them  where  they  wished. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  the  mili- 
tary priority  based  on  a  budget  figure  of 
2.000  housing  units? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. For  the  2,000  we  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  military  priority  list. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi  says  that  the  defense 
establishment  states  there  is  a  446.000- 
unit  housing  deficit.  Is  it  not  very,  very 
simple  for  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Commit- 
tee, or  for  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  ascertain  how  many  married 
men  there  are  in  the  scr\ice  who  are  en- 
titled, under  the  law,  to  rental  allow- 
ances? 

Why  is  there  any  secret  about  that? 
How  can  there  be  any  argument  about 
it?  How  can  there  be  any  misunder- 
standing as  to  how  many  people  are  en- 
titled to  housing? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  did 
not  suggest  there  was  any  misunder- 
standing. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
merely  addressed  the  figures  to  the  query 
concerning  the  military  request  for  hous- 
ing, and  how  we  tried  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  figure. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  statement  was  made 
that  there  is  now  a  deficit  of  446,000 
housing  units,  whereas  in  1955  there  was 
a  deficit  of  247,000  housing  units. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  the  figures, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  very  simple 
to  find  out  exactly  the  number  of  married 
men  who  are  in  the  services? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations that  can  be  done.  There  is  a 
congressional  question  as  to  how  many 
will  be  supplied  housing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
supply  a  housing  unit  to  everj'  married 
man  in  the  military  service.  There  are 
over  100.000  who  are  stationed  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  today. 
Are  we  going  to  build  100.000  Capehart 
housing  units  for  them,  as  a  monument 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     No.    No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  about 
100,000  married  men  who  serVe  in  the 
militai-y  establishment  who  are  assigned 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
today, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  said  time 
and  again,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
Government  build  a  single  housing  unit. 
under  the  Capehart  plan  or  using  the 
appropriated  route,  which  is  not  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  1,000 
times  that  I  think  we  owe  it  to  those  who 
serve  In  the  military  establishment 
today,  under  existing  conditions,  to  fur- 
nish them  decent  housing  in  which  to 
live.     All  a  man  who  is  in  the  service 
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has  to  do  is  to  resign  from  the  service, 
after  we  have  spent  SIOO.OOO  training 
him.  and  he  is  privileged  to  buy  a  house 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  or  under  VA 
housing  regulations  A  new  house  can 
be  bought  with  no  downpayment  and 
payments  over  30  years. 

If  that  man  stays  in  the  service,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  willing  to  furnish  him  with  a  nice 
house  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  give  these  men  a 
tax-free  housing  allowance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Of  course  we  do. 

Mr  CAPEHART  That  is  part  of  the 
compensation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  These  men  get  a  tax- 
free  housing  allowance,  based  upon  rank 
or  grade,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  mili- 
tary service 

Mr.  CAPEHART      That  is  correct. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  If  a  man  resigns  and 
goes  out  into  civilian  life  to  buy  a  house, 
he  does  not  buy  the  house  with  a  tax- 
free  allowance  anc  he  does  not  receive 
the  allowance. 

Mr  CAPEHART  The  rental  allow- 
ance is  part  of  the  man's  compensation. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  rea.son  why 
there  is  a  rental  allowance  is  that  the 
Grovernment  doesn't  own  enough  housing 
units  to  provide  enough  housing  for  all 
military  families. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  subject  is  more 
involved  than  that 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Some  of 
us  have  some  doubts  at>out  that  feature. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President, 
there  are  so  many  Senators  who  have 
contributions  to  make  far  beyond  my 
poor  ability  that  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  remarks  and  then  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yiela  to  me 
before  doing  so? 

Mr  MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator brought  up  the  point  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  talked  in  terms  of  an 
authorization  of  2,025  units,  and  we  in- 
dicated priorities  for  only  1,500  units. 
The  Senator  indicated  that  perhaps  we 
overlooked  500  units  which  had  been 
requested. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  Those  were 
free  housing  units  to  be  located  where- 
ever  it  was  felt  there  was  a  need. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  rea- 
son why  there  is  room  for  500  units  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  asked 
that  the  525  units  indicated  for  some 
■Virginia  stations  not  be  included  in  the 
bill 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  yield 
the  floor  in  one  minute. 

There  are  military  bases  in  Oklahoma. 
I  am  concerned  about  those  bases.  I 
am  speaking  about  the  5.000  units  which 
have  been  previously  authorized,  some 
of  which  aflfect  bases  in  my  State.  The 
proposal  for  7. COO  units,  under  the 
amendment,  for  new  additions,  does  not 
affect  those. 

Landlords  in  my  home  State  have 
claimed  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
housing.     If  we  should  look  at  the  hous- 


ing, we  would  find  that  it  consists  of, 
for  example,  a  remodeled  fireproof  at- 
tic, a  remodeled  garage,  or  a  type  of 
housing  that  is  not  fit  for  rental  unless 
the  prospective  tenants  were  compelled 
because  of  military  service  to  be  close  to 
a  base,  and  that  were  the  only  hous- 
ing available. 

I  know  of  no  city  in  my  State  in  which 
military  housing  has  been  built  where 
there  is  a  surplus  of  housing  that  could 
be  considered  first-class  habitable  hous- 
ing that  would  be  conducive  to  a  man 
with  a  family  wishing  to  remain  in  the 
Army 

I  see  no  reason  for  selecting  one  dis- 
graceful failure  of  a  man  to  dehver  on 
his  contract,  and  based  upon  that  case 
to  say,  "We  are  going  to  shoot  the  whole 
program  because  that  one  man  failed.  " 
The  man  who  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
graceful failure  should  be  called  to  jus- 
tice through  prosecution,  claims,  or 
whatever  suits  are  necessary.  In  many 
branches  of  our  military  and  civil  ex- 
penditures there  have  been  failures,  but 
the  long  arm  of  the  Government  can 
catch  those  who  have  offended.  We  do 
not  propose  to  kill  a  highway  program 
because  there  has  been  overpayment  for 
right.s-of-way.  There  have  been  such 
overpayments  in  many  States.  We  do 
not  kill  aircraft  contracts  because  some 
expense  accounts  have  been  padded. 

I  say  we  should  not  kill  the  Capehart 
program  on  the  basis  of  one  bad  case. 
We  should  tighten  up  the  law.  which 
can  very  easily  be  done,  and  go  forward 
with  the  program.  I  believe  it  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  servicemen  who 
are  serving  our  country  in  places  that 
are  isolated  from  other  decent  housing. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pi'esident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  listened 
to  the  discussion.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  question  that  there  is  need  for  ad- 
ditional housing.  Per.sonally,  I  voted 
to  support  the  report  of  the  committee 
for  a  completely  different  reason.  We 
can  increase  the  appropriation  by  $33 
million  or  to  any  amount  the  Senate 
sees  fit.  But  a  question  arises  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  building  the 
proposed  houses.  Not  alone  in  one  in- 
stance, but  in  the  entire  testimony  of 
the  Housing  Administration,  the  Air 
Force  administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  administration  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  Capehart  housing 
i.s  being  poorly  administered  today.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  Capehart  prin- 
ciple and  thoroughly  believe  we  should 
construct  this  type  of  housing  on  an  in- 
stallment basis  .so  that  we  would  not  be 
required  to  appropriate  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  1  year,  but  could  spread  the 
appropriation  over  a  period  of  years. 
We  should  do  so  if  it  is  practicable.  But 
in  this  instance  the  project  has  shown 
itself  to  be  impracticable  because  of  the 
looseness  of  the  administration  by  two 
or  three  different  agencies. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  be  more 
convinced  if  we  did  not  have  men  at  the 
Cape  Canaveral  project  receiving  $80  a 
day,  and  things  of  that  kind.  When  we 
discover  such  a  situation,  we  do  not 
abolish  the  system.  We  do  not  throw- 
Pan  American  out  of  the  operation  of 


the  base,  for  example,  simply  because  in- 
vestigation reveals  failures  or  excessive 
cost.  I  feel  that  if  such  failure  is  the 
reason — and  I  have  been  told  repeatedly 
off  the  floor  that  it  is  the  reason — then 
we  would  not  be  giving  the  system  a  fair 
run.  I  believe  if  it  is  not  a  proper  sys- 
tem, we  surely  have  been  letting  things 
go  through  for  6  years  without  a  proper 
look  at  them.  We  have  been  proud  to 
boast  of  our  accomplishments.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  can  find  all  throughout  the 
military,  the  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, and  in  every  area  of  Government 
examples  of  failure. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  committee  did  not  kill  the  Cape- 
hart program.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
say  that  this  year  a  number  of  houses 
will  be  built,  but  they  shall  be  built  by 
direct  appropriation  rather  than  under 
the  Capehart  housing  program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Capehart 
program  dies  in  the  bill,  the  consortiums 
of  the  small  homebuilders,  who  have 
done  such  a  great  job.  will  disband  and 
forget  about  the  program,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  5  years  before  we  could  begin 
to  get  the  kind  of  houses,  the  kind  of 
architecture,  and  the  kind  of  planning 
that  has  featured  the  latter  years  of  the 
Capehart  housing  program. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
that  point,  because  I  believe  the  same 
architects  and  builders  can  go  forward, 
if  they  want  to  go  forward,  under  the 
Government  appropriation  rather  than 
under  the  extended  mortgage  plan. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience for  approximately  23  years,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  Government  con- 
tract that  ever  approached  arriving  at  a 
total  cost  figure  as  low  as  that  which 
can  be  arrived  at  when  a  man  is  actual- 
ly working  hard  to  produce  his  product 
under  a  comf>etitive  system.  Under  the 
system  of  direct  appropriations  there 
would  be  competitive  bids,  but  there 
would  be  all  the  redtape  that  the  Army 
Engineers  and  Government  agencies  re- 
quire. 

The  Capehart  houses  have  proven  less 
expensive  on  a  turnkey  job,  and  a  better 
house  has  been  produced  than  we  shall 
ever  get  with  appropriated  funds. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  We  have  found 
from  going  into  a  number  of  houses  that 
the  maintenance  is  so  bad  in  a  number  of 
instances  that  the  entire  situation  should 
be  gone  into.  That  is  why  I  voted  in 
committee,  and  will  vote  on  the  floor,  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  in  favor  of 
going  into  any  situation  of  that  type  we 
can  find.  However.  I  .say  that  we  should 
not  kill  the  system  because  perhaps 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  inspection. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
only  about  1  builder  out  of  some  80 
Capehart  housing  builders  for  military 
construction  has  defaulted? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  believe  the  figure 
is  only  1  builder  out  of  a  great  many 
more  than  that,  because  the  80,  or  what- 
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ever  the  figure  Is,  Is  a  consortium  of 
many  small  contractors  who  have  been 
able  to  bid  on  this  work  and  who.  in  the 
future.  I  believe  will  not  bid  because  they 
are  not  big  enough  to  handle  the  overall 
Government  contract. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  one  builder  gummed  up  ap- 
proximately nine  projects  in  the  past 
year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  understand  that 
it  is  a  disgraceful  situation.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  projects  were  involved. 
I  had  nothing  Vo  do  with  the  selection 
of  the  contractor,  and  I  believe  the  law 
could  be  tightened  to  whatever  degree 
the  committee  finds  necessary  through 
a  bill  which  could  pass  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  When  I  stop  to 
think  about  the;  many  scandals  there 
have  been  in  connection  with  the  De- 
fense over  the  past  years,  as  a  result  of 
which  there  have  been  prosecutions — 
situations  in  which  contracts  have  been 
let  and  the  contractors  have  not  lived  up 
to  their  obligations — and  when  we  stop 
to  consider  that  under  the  Capehart  Act 
$1,600  million  worth  of  houses  were  built 
and  only  one  contractor  defaulted  or 
failed  to  deliver  on  some  $22  million  of 
them.  I  believe  that  is  a  fairly  good 
record.  Before  the  debate  is  concluded 
I  shall  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  showing  that  the  Government 
would  take  little  or  no  loss  on  the  so- 
called  housing  contracts.  I  hold  the 
statement  in  mj  hand,  and  I  shall  ask  to 
have  It  printed  when  the  time  comes. 

We  have  had  trouble  with  defections 
on  contracts  over  the  years.  I  suppose 
if  we  live  100  more  years  we  shall  have 
more  trouble.  I  believe  it  Is  human 
natui-e.  and  we  will  always  have  that 
problem. 

As  the  author  of  the  Capehart  bill.  I 
repeat  what  I  have  said  many,  many 
times.  I  do  nut  want  to  see  a  single 
house  that  Is  net  needed  built  under  any 
plaa  Under  any  plan  I  do  not  want  to 
see  a  single  house  built  that  would  cost 
more  money  tlian  It  should  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  had  per- 
sonal contact  with  military  personnel, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  married. 
I  think  that  we  would  be  doing  a  very 
grave  injustice  to  the  married  E>erson- 
nel  in  the  service  if  we  did  not  provide 
them,  either  under  the  appropriation 
route  or  the  Capehart  route  or  some 
other  route,  with  decent  houses  in  which 
to  live.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  do  not  do 
so,  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  oui"  mar- 
ried personnel  in  the  service.  I  ask 
what  good  it  would  do  to  spend 
$100,000,  $200,000.  or  $300,000  to  teach 
a  man  to  operate  a  jet  airplane,  only 
to  have  him  resign  when  he  has  learned 
to  fly,  making  it  necessary  to  teach 
someone  else  to  follow  the  same  course. 
I  point  out  that  80  percent  of  the  men 
in  the  service  are  married.  There  are 
very  few  of  thijm  who  could  not  make 
more  money  working  for  private  indus- 
try. Of  course,  the  personnel  receive 
fringe  benefit.?.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  money  with 
them. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  for  his  contribution. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  general  statement  with 
reference  to  this  subject.  The  detailed 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  TMr.  StenkisI. 
He  will  be  assisted.  I  am  sure,  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  CaseI,  and  other  Senators, 
who  have  served  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  the  subcommittee  over 
a  period  of  years.  This  year  the  con- 
struction bill  has  been  handled  by  the 
full  committee,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
Senators  who  serve  with  him  on  this 
great  committee  have  lived  with  thiS 
great  program  of  construction  on  our 
military  bases. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  general  obser- 
vations. First.  I  wish  to  allay  all  fears 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney]  that 
we  would  wind  up  with  post  office  type 
buildings  and  strange  monstrosities  if 
we  should  proceed  on  an  appix)priation 
basis. 

Identically  the  same  type  of  construc- 
tion that  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
Capehart  program  will  be  carried  on  un- 
der the  proposal  of  the  committee.  The 
difference  is  that  we  will  be  appropriat- 
ing funds  to  pay  for  the  construction, 
instead  of  amortizing  it  under  the  hous- 
ing provisions  of  the  so-called  Capehart 
Act. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa apprehends  a  very  bleak  future  for 
the  p>eople  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  such  housing  throughout 
the  United  States  over  the  past  several 
years.  He  believes  that  in  the  future 
their  outlook  will  be  bleak  indeed.  Mr. 
President,  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
construction  in  the  United  States  has 
gone  into  military  bases,  even  when  we 
have  had  a  very  much  larger  consti-uc- 
tion  program.     That  is  the  first  point. 

In  the  second  place,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  alreadj',  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  consti-ucting  such  hous- 
ing under  the  so-called  Capehart  pro- 
gram will  be  able  to  pursue  their  voca- 
tion In  constructing  houses  under  the 
committee  program,  under  appropriated 
funds.  There  will  be  no  plumber  or  car- 
penter or  bricklayer  or  mason  or  elec- 
trician who  will  care  whether  the  money 
he  receives  for  his  day's  work  comes  from 
funds  borrowed  under  the  Capehart  pro- 
gram or  from  appropriated  funds,  which, 
too,  unfortunately,  will  in  some  part  at 
least  be  borrowed  money. 

There  are  two  outstanding  issues 
which  are  involved  in  this  discussion,  and 
which  the  Senate  must  decide  today. 
The  first  issue  relates  to  the  method  of 
procedure.  Is  it  advisable  to  construct 
houses  under  a  continuation  of  the  Cap>e- 
hart  program,  or  is  it  preferable  to  re- 
vert to  the  appropriated  fund  program 
vmtil  we  can  clean  up  the  so-called  Cape- 
hart program? 

The  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee will  demonstrate  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Capehart  program  has  degen- 
erated into  a  great  deal  of  waste  and 


extravagance  and  sharp  practices  on  the 
part  of  some  contractors.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  even  the  strongest  advocate  of 
the  Capehart  program  will  deny  that 
fact  The  evidence  will  be  placed  before 
the  Senate,  for  the  Senate  to  decide.  We 
contend  that  the  housing  can  be  con- 
structed for  $2,000  per  unit  less,  when  we 
consider  all  the  interest  charges  and 
other  costs  today  than  under  the  Cape- 
hart program.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  Capehart  program  deludes 
people  with  the  idea  that  we  will  not 
have  to  pay  for  the  housing,  because  it 
postpones  it  all  into  the  future.  If  we 
do  not  do  away  with  that  kind  of  de- 
lusion, sooner  or  later  it  will  not  only 
destroy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  people  who  live  in 
this  great  country  of  ours.  Under  either 
plan  it  is  necessary  for  the  housing  to  be 
paid  for.  We  will  undertake  to  show  that 
the  housing  can  be  built  cheaper  under 
the  appropriated  funds  method. 

There  is  one  other  very  important  ele- 
ment which  is  involved  here,  and  that 
relates  to  the  number  of  units  which 
shall  be  authorized.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  original  request  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  authorized  2  025  housing 
units.  One  can  adopt  any  measure  he 
wishes  as  to  need.  Let  me  say  tliat  the 
Army  alone  requested  14.000  Capehart 
units.  That  is  only  one  of  the  three 
military  branches.  That  is  the  number 
the  Army  requested  in  its  original  request 
to  the  Defen.se  Department.  These  mili- 
tary c  ganizations  all  know  that  their 
request  is  going  to  be  scanned  all  down 
the  line  until  it  reaches  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  they  always  make  their 
requests  quite  ample  in  the  beginning, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  substantial  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  the  evaluation  proces.s. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  provided  for 
every  instance  of  construction  that  was 
contained  in  the  original  budget  pro- 
gram, with  one  exception,  and  that  was 
the  original  budget  estimate  provision  for 
the  construction  of  525  Capehart  units 
on  the  Fort  Myer  Military  Reservation, 
here  in  Washington,  for  the  benefit  of 
personnel  stationed  in  this  area.  We 
have  had  for  a  long  time  the  controversy 
about  whether  we  should  proceed  to  de- 
velop Fort  Myer.  the  naval  air  station 
at  Anacostia.  and  Boiling  Field.  The  Air 
Force  wants  to  build  a  great  deal  of 
housing  at  Boiling  Field,  the  Havy  at 
Anacostia.  and  the  Army  has  been  press- 
ing for  a  program  which  runs  into  mil- 
lions of  doUans  at  Fort  Myer. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  position 
that  we  ought  to  confine  all  that  con- 
struction of  military  housing  at  one 
place.  There  is  no  need  for  throe  little 
separate  military  communities  supported 
at  taxpayer  expense  within  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

For  that  reason  we  have  deferred  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  525  units  at 
Fort  Myer,  'Va.  We  did  not  take  that 
housing  away  from  the  services.  We 
put  500  units  back  into  the  bill,  to  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  basis  of  need.  Where  there  is  a  real 
need  for  a  program  a  request  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  allocation  of  some  of  these  500  units, 
which  are  available  for  allocation. 
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The  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  picks 
up  every  one  of  the  line  items  which  were 
approved  in  the  other  body.  If  the 
amendment  shall  be  adopted  we  will  not 
have  any  conference  at  all  on  this  item. 
We  will  have  approved  out  of  hand  every 
housing  unit  which  was  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  housing  item  in  the  bill  is  very 
generous  insofar  as  it  affects  my  State. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  adopted  there  will  be  500 
units  to  be  built  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
At  Fort  Stewart  there  will  be  100  units. 
That  is  for  the  Army  alone.  Under  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  there 
would  be  no  units  constructed  at  any 
place  in  Georgia.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  not  approved  these  units  in 
Georgia. 

We  would  have  come  to  a  sad  pass  in 
the  Senate  if  we  could  not  thrash  out 
tnese  matters  in  the  Senate,  but  would 
have  to  take  the  findings  of  the  House 
committee  out  of  the  hand.  No  Member 
of  the  Senate  would  have  one  word  to 
say  as  to  what  should  be  done  on  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  will  take  that  position. 

If  the  Senate  sustains  the  committee, 
this  is  the  position  we  will  be  in.  We 
will  have  in  the  House  bill  all  of  the 
housing  under  the  Capehart  provision, 
including  the  5.000  carryover  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  We 
will  have  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  the  budget  estimate  of  the  housing 
provided  for  by  appropriated  funds. 
We  will  go  to  conference  with  the  rest, 
and  we  will  have  to  settle  that.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  come  out,  but  at  least 
we  will  have  something  to  represent  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  we  will  at 
least  have  an  opportunity  to  eliminate 
any  items  that  were  placed  in  the  bill 
solely  because  .some  fortunate  Congress- 
man happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
committee  when  units  were  being  added, 
and  we  will  have  a  chance  to  evaluate 
them  on  the  basis  of  merit  in  each  sit- 
uation. 

I  have  supported  the  Capehart  pro- 
gram. However,  we  will  be  making  a 
mistake  if  we  now  authorize  12.000  or 
15.000  housing  units,  when  we  know  that 
our  whole  Military  Establishment  is  in  a 
state  of  flux  and  reorganization.  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  airfields  on  which 
there  have  been  stationed  as  many  as 
two  wings  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand and  which  have  been  closed  down. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  Wherry 
and  Capehart  houses  that  had  been 
abandoned  even  before  they  were  com- 
pleted. There  is  a  hospital,  3  or  4 
years  old.  which  cost  the  taxpayers  sev- 
eral million  dollars,  which  has  been  left 
becau.se  the  Air  Force  has  moved  away 
under  the  reorganization  program. 

Therefore,  for  my  part,  I  believe  we 
ought  tc  be  very  careful  in  the  construc- 
tion we  authorize  until  we  know  what 
will  be  the  shape  of  the  physical  assets 
of  our  airbases  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  not  willy-nilly  authorize  thousands 
of  units  of  Capehart  housing  because  a 
Congressman  was  fortunate  to  have  them 
included  in  the  bill. 

We  should  proceed  carefully  and  Ju- 
diciously   in    this    matter.     Under   the 


Senate  version.  Senators  may  be  assured 
that  we  are  following  the  Department  of 
Defence  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  will  be  constructing  housing  units 
on  a  basis  upon  which  they  will  be  fully 
utilized,  and  not,  forsooth,  abandoned  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  is  one 
point,  it  seems  to  me.  the  Senator  did 
not  emphasize,  and  which  should  be  em- 
phasized. The  committee  did  not  in  any 
way  attempt  to  repeal  the  Capehart 
Housing  Act.  It  simply  said  that  until 
the  Housing  Act  was  revamped  and 
worked  over  and  determined  to  be  more 
economic  and  efficient,  this  year  the 
housej  would  be  built  by  appropriation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  did 
not  undertake  to  repeal  the  Capehart 
housir.g  law,  because  that  did  not  come 
before  our  committee. 

We  only  undertook  to  rewrite  the 
bill  which  came  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That,  in  effect,  is 
what  we  have  done  on  this  issue  in  the 
Senate  committee.  We  are  trying  to 
be  careful  and  prudent.  We  have  en- 
deavored throughout  the  year  to  recog- 
nize the  interests  and  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  so  far  as  possible.  We 
have  not  embarked  on  any  voyage  to  for- 
tify the  moon  in  advance  of  getting  as- 
tronauts there,  as  members  of  the  mili- 
tary have  asked,  and  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  might  ask  for 
their  own  States,  or— and  I  say  this  in 
a  very  low  voice — as  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  like  to  do  for  their  own 
States. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  The  first  thing 
that  will  be  in  conference,  if  the  Senate 
adopts  what  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended, is  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  houses  between  2.000  and  7,074  and 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  in  the 
bill.  In  other  words,  we  will  go  into 
conference  saying  that  we  will  build 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mended should  be  built.  They  will  be 
built  by  appropriation  this  year,  because 
we  believe  the  Capehart  housing  pro- 
gram should  be  very  thoroughly  re- 
vamped. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  correct.  All  of  that  will 
be  in  conference  if  the  Senate  position 
is  agreed  to.  If  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  door  will  be  closed, 
and  the  Senate  will  approve  only  the 
amendment  sent  to  us  from  the  other 
body  I  do  not  believe  that  will  be  good 
legislation,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  it. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  detaining  him  and  trespass- 
ing on  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
present  the  high  points  and  the  bare 
facts  connected  with  the  housing  pro- 
gram, and  shall  also  cover  the  high 
points  of  some  recent  developments. 

What  the  committee  proposes  with  re- 
ference to  the  military  housing  is  sim- 
ply this.  For  this  year  we  take  a  new 
start  because,  first,  of  the  swiftly  chang- 


ing military  situation  with  reference  to 
many  bases.  Second,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  better  system  must  be  de- 
vised and  placed  on  the  statute  books 
if  there  is  to  be  privately  financed  mili- 
tary housing.  The  illustrations  which 
I  shall  present  will  thoroughly  cover  tl  ^ 
second  point. 

With  respect  to  the  requests  and  the 
requirements  of  the  military,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  even  though  there  are 
fewer  men  in  the  Service  than  there 
were  in  1955,  since  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment has  constructed  more  than 
$1.6  billion  of  military  housing.  Still, 
the  requirements  according  to  the  pres- 
entations have  almost  doubled,  being 
446,000  units. 

According  to  the  pre.sent  cost  of  con- 
struction, if  we  were  to  allow  all  the 
houses  which  are  requested,  the  total 
cost  would  be  S129  billion.  That.  I 
think,  clearly  shows  that  we  must  use 
some  discretion  and  slow  down  some  of 
the  programs. 

The  Government  cost  of  maintain- 
ing all  the  requested  items  out  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  $12.9  billion  worth 
of  houses  would  be  $401  million  a  year. 
It  costs  the  Federal  Government,  out 
of  appropriated  funds,  about  $900  a  year 
per  dwelling  unit  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary housing.  I  cite  that  figure  now  to 
fully  refute  the  loose  idea  that  this  pro- 
gram pays  its  way.  I  shall  cite  other 
instances  before  I  complete  my  state- 
ment to  show  that  the  program  does  not 
pay  its  way. 

In  round  numbers,  the  number  of 
units  in  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  is  exactly  what  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of 
the  last  administration  in  January'  of 
this  year.  In  round  numbers,  it  was 
2.000  units.  We  provide  though,  dur- 
ing the  interim,  until  a  better  plan  can 
be  devised,  that  for  the  2,000  units  the 
money  to  be  appropriated — and  it  is 
authorized  in  this  bill — will  build  almost 
the  same  type  of  hou.se.  but  it  will  be, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  better  quality  house. 
The  houses  will  be  built  under  the  su- 
peiAfision  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  un- 
der the  regular  statutes  that  apply  to 
the  building  of  military  constiiiction. 

If  the  bill  passes  as  is.  2,000  units  will 
be  guaranteed;  and  we  take  the  priority 
system,  as  furnished  by  the  military  as 
to  1,500  of  them.  T^en,  to  allow  some 
further  discretion,  500  additional  units 
have  been  provided  for,  to  be  located 
wherever  the  mihtary  sees  fit.  So  an- 
other 500  are  to  be  added  to  the  2,000 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  bill  and  dis- 
allowed on  the  merits,  so  to  speak. 
That  was  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  out  here  at 
Fort  Myer.  So  allowing  for  the  500, 
the  Senate  committee  virtually  cut  in 
half  the  number  of  authorizations  which 
it  has  approved  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator?  I  wish  to  cover  these 
facts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  sUted 
that  the  previous  administration, 
through  its  budgetary  oflBcers,  recom- 
mended the  number  of  houses  which  are 
now  authorized  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  In  round  numbers, 
that  is  correct— 2,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  any 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  new 
administration  concerning  the  number? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. The  new  administration  later 
.submitted  for  approval  a  request  for  a 
total — using  always  round  numbers — of 
7.000  units.  In  round  numbers,  that  is 
the  number  provided  by  the  Monroney 
amendment.  So  there  is  budget  ap- 
proval for  that  many  as  of  now.  How- 
ever, my  point  in  the  beginning  was  that 
the  2.000  provided  in  the  bill  represents 
the  original  number  approved  by  the 
budget,  when  someone  considered  all  the 
needs  of  the  mihtary  and  approved  only 
that  amount.  They  will  cost,  as  I  said, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $33 
million.  That  amount  of  money  is  au- 
thorized in  the  bill.  The  houses  will  be 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  by  competitive  bids,  and 
under  the  system  which  is  ordinarily 
used  in  militarj'  construction.  In  our 
opinion,  better  work  will  be  done,  and 
the  Government  will  get  more  housing 
for  less  money.  I  shall  be  specific  as 
to  figures  later. 

The  program  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
old  Wherry  program.  I  use  the  word 
"old"  with  deference  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor Wherry,  for  whom  I  had  great  re- 
si>ect.  The  Wherry  law  was  improved 
upon  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart],  when  the  pres- 
ent plan,  which  has  become  known  as 
the  Capehart  program,  was  adopted. 
My  reference  to  the  Capehart  program 
by  that  name  is  also,  certainly,  with 
great  deference  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. Some  of  the  buildings  may  have 
fallen  into  disrepute,  but  certainly  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  held  in  high 
esteem. 

As  early  as  the  fiscal  year  1958,  the 
Senate  committee  was  warning  the  Sen- 
ate against  this  system  of  financing  and 
building.  In  fiscal  1958  our  report  stated 
that  we  vigorously  opposed  the  credit 
card  system  of  continuing  to  build  family 
housing  under  this  system. 

The  next  year  the  committee  said  the 
housing  could  more  economically  be  pro- 
vided by  appropriated  funds. 

The  next  year  we  reiterated  those  sen- 
timents. 

This  year,  for  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready given,  we  have  taken  the  Cape- 
hart program  out  of  the  building  and 
have  provided  for  appropriated  funds. 

Under  the  so-called  Capehart  pro- 
gram, the  Government  pays  all  the  costs. 
All  the  burden  falls  ultimately  upon  the 
Government.  To  start  with,  it  is  bor- 
rowed money. 

If  appropriated  funds  are  used  in  a 
year  when  the  budget  is  balanced,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  pay  an  interest 
charge.  The  total  accumulated  interest 
for  which  the  Government  obligates  it- 
self in  building  a  Capehart  unit  runs, 
in  round  numbers,  to  a  total  of  $10,807. 
That  is  the  guaranteed  interest  on  that 
obligation  for  the  period  it  has  to  rim. 
The  obligation  is  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  appropriated  funds  plan, 
the  Senate  plan,  even  if  the  Government 


borrowed  money,  the  cost  would  come  to 
only  $9,136.  However,  if  the  construc- 
tion is  in  a  year  when  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced— there  are  such  years,  and  we 
hope  there  will  be  more — the  cost  is 
$9,136  for  each  dwelling  unit  which  is 
eliminated,  to  start  with. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  dislike  to  inter- 
rupt; but  I  believe  this  point  is  quite 
important.  Even  though  the  budget 
were  balanced,  so  that  we  had  the  neces- 
sary funds,  we  could  retire  that  much 
in  public  debt,  and  we  would  have  the 
same  interest-yield  saving.  So  I  do  not 
think  one  can  say  the  cost  of  the  money 
would  be  greatly  different  under  either 
program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  stand  on  my  state- 
ment that  in  any  year  when  the  budget 
was  balanced — and  the  Congress  has  a 
part  in  determining  whether  it  is  bal- 
anced— there  would  be  no  interest 
charge  in  that  year  against  the  appro- 
priated funds.  But  whether  the  budget 
were  balanced  or  were  not  balanced, 
there  would  be  a  charge  in  that  year 
against  the  Capehart  funds.  This  ar- 
rangement moves  in  a  very  mjsterious 
way.  We  have  to  underwrite  the  mort- 
gage cost  for  all  this  period;  and  the 
sworn  testimony  taken  before  our  com- 
mittee was  that  the  contractors  have  to 
pay  a  bonus  of  from  3  to  6  r>^r- 
cent  in  order  to  get  the  construction 
money.  Of  course  that  cost  goes  into 
the  amount  of  their  bids.  So  that  is  an 
item  to  be  added. 

Also  under  this  program  they  must 
have  title  insurance.  The  Government 
already  owns  the  land,  in  effect;  never- 
theless, it  is  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
title  insurance,  which  runs  along  with 
the  mortgage  insurance  premium,  and 
amounts — in  round  numbers — to  ap- 
proximately $600  per  unit.  That  is  an- 
other item  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  under  the  Senate  plan  of  building 
these  military  housing  units. 

There  is  a  100-percent  performance 
bond,  for  which  there  is  a  jjremium 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  contractor, 
under  the  Cai>ehart  plan.  And  then  there 
is  a  payment  bond  of  100  percent,  which 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  Government,  be- 
cause it  is  figured  into  the  contract. 
Those  are  items  that  are  high  in  cost — 
although  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures 
before  me  at  the  moment;  but  the  premi- 
um for  the  performance  bond  as  well  as 
the  premium  for  the  payment  bond  under 
this  private  financing  plan  is  consider- 
ably more  than  the  premium  for  the 
performance  bond  under  the  appropri- 
ated funds  plan. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Why  is  that  so?  I  would 
think  the  cost  would  be  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  the  one  with  whom  the  con- 
tractor was  contracting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  reason  is  that  the 
United  States  Engineers  require  a  100- 
percent  performance  bond,  as  does  the 
PHA.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  pay- 
ment bond,  they  require  only  a  50 -per- 


cent or,  in  the  case  of  a  large  contract, 
even  less  than  a  50-percent  payment 
bond,  and  therefore  the  premium  is  less. 
They  have  more  direct  surveillance.  I 
think,  and  a  better  system  and  more 
experience  in  dealing  with  this  matter; 
and  therefore  they  consider  the  les.ser 
bond  sufficient. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  vield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
to  me  why  there  should  be  any  difference 
in  the  cost  of  those  bonds,  regardless 
of  which  system  or  practice  is  used — 
whether  the  Capehart  plan  or  the  ap- 
propriated funds  plan — because  it  is  be- 
ing handled  by  the  same  people  the 
Defense  Department — and  under  the 
same  laws  and  the  same  circumstances. 
So  I  do  not  understand  why  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
payment  bonds  and  the  performance 
bonds,  because  the  Defense  Department 
handles  them  in  any  event. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator  s 
pardon;  the  appropriated  funds  are  han- 
dled by  the  U.S.  Engineers.  The  FHA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  handle 
the  privately  financed  housing  or  the 
Capehart-plan  housing,  and  they  require 
a  100-peicent  performance  bond  and  a 
100-percent  payment  bond.  There  is  a 
difference  in  those  premiums. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  Army  En- 
gineers require  a  performance  bond. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  require  a  100- 
percent  performance  bond;  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  And  they  require 
a  payment  bond. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  require  a  pay- 
ment bond,  but  not  as  large,  and  not  as 
complete. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  larger  payment  bond  on 
a  Capehart  project  than  it  is  on  an  ap- 
propriated-funds  housing  project? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  understand 
that,  myself;  but  that  is  the  practice 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
FHA. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  believe  the 
act  requires  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  many  instances, 
as  I  understand,  the  U.S.  Engineers  re- 
quire a  considerably  lower  performance 
bond.  But  they  do  require  one.  as  I 
have   already  stated,   in  this  case. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  spoke  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  houses.  Is  not  the  cost  of 
maintenance  exactly  the  same,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  Capehart  route  or 
the  appropriation  route  is  used? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  went 
into  this  matter  some  2  or  3  years  ago, 
and  found  that,  on  the  average,  it  had 
run  around  $900  a  year,  in  connection 
with  these  units;  and,  on  the  average, 
for  the  other  units,  approximately  $35 
to  $40  a  month;  in  other  words.  $75 
a  month  for  these  buildings,  as  com- 
pared to  $35  or  $40  a  month  for  the 
others. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  causes  the 
difference?  Both  are  handled  by  the 
same  people,  insofar  as  maintenance  is 
concerned,  and  they  are  lived  in  by  the 
same  people,  and  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment handles  both. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.     There  is  also  much 
difference   because   of   the   complicated 
j   appliances  and  cooling  systems  and  simi- 
I   lar  things  which  go  into  the  Capehart 
houses.     Some  of  them  are  rather  ex- 
pensively equipped,  and  some  of  them 
are   very   expensively   equipped.     I   say 
equipped,  not  furnished. 
]       Mr.  CAPEHART.    Many  of  them  today 
enjoy    many    advantages    that    Army 
houses  built  25,  40.  or  50  years  ago  did 
not.     So  there   is   a   difference  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  contributes  to 
the  difference.  But  they  are  new  hoxises, 
as  compared  to  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  laid  some 
stress  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
supervision — on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  FHA; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  ap- 
propriated-funds  housing  program,  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  must  say  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  dili- 
gence with  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  gone  into  these  problems, 
and  the  Senate  is  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing him  serve  as  chaii-man  of  this  sub- 
committee. But.  lately.  I  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  what  I  found  out  and 
by  what  has  been  shown  before  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  as  to  the  contracts  that 
are  definitely  under  this  supervision. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  re- 
call the  case  at  Fort  Allen,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  we  found  that  the  contrac- 
tor did  not  really  do  a  single  stroke  of 
work  on  a  direct  basis,  but,  instead,  sub- 
contracted all  the  work  there;  and 
within  a  period  of  2  years  the  work  had 
fallen  a  year  behind  schedule.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  agree 
that  that  situation  should  be  investi- 
gated further.  But  what  we  know  thus 
far  presents  a  very  shocking  situation, 
indeed. 

So  I  am  not  greatly  comforted  by  the 
assurances  that  because  the  Army  En- 
gineers would  handle  the  supervision  of 
the  housing,  that  necessarily  would  in- 
sure that  the  work  would  be  done  any 
better  than  it  would  be  under  Capehart 
housing  supervision. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in  thnt  con- 
nection: When  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi says  the  supervision  under  the 
Capehart  plan  is  by  the  FHA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  let  me  ask  who 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  does  the 
supervision? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon'' 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  said  the 
supervision  of  the  contracts  in  respect 
to  the  Capehart  housing  was  done  by 
FHA  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
My  question  is.  Who  does  it  within  the 
Department  of  Defense?  Is  it  the  Engi- 
neers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  The  responsibility 
in  this  program  has  been  at  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  level,  and  was  handled 
out  of  that  office  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Military  Installa- 
tions. In  that  way  they  exercise  what- 
ever authority  is  used  by  the  military 
and  the  U.-.  Engineers.     As  a  practical 


matter — and  this  was  only  natural — 
when  these  units  were  being  constructed 
at  an  Air  Force  installation,  naturally, 
they  conferred  with  the  Air  Force  offi- 
cers connected  with  the  military  con- 
struction. They  have  only  a  limited  au- 
thority. If  it  was  a  Marine  Corps  ba.se, 
they  conferred  with  Marine  Corps  oflB- 
cers,  and  I  think  properly  so. 

The  law  itself  provides  that  this  is  an 
FHA  program,  but  that  there  shall  be 
consultation,  more  or  less,  between  the 
two  authorities.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  sworn  proof  showed,  according 
to  the  FHA.  that  it  looked  to  the  mili- 
tary to  make  the  decisions,  or  help  make 
the  decisions,  in  looking  after  the  mat- 
ter. The  legal  situation  was,  after  there 
was  a  default  the  FHA  had  whatever 
legal  authority  was  left.  I  shall  go  into 
that  phase  of  the  matter  later. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Let  me  say  it  is  natural 
to  look  to  the  one  who  has  to  pay  the 
bill,  the  obligor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  extent  did 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  participvate 
in  the  supervision  of  the  work  done  at 
the  various  bases  about  which  stories 
are  now  being  written  relating  to  wages 
being  paid,  numerous  times,  at  the  rate 
of  $500  or  $600  a  week,  and  in  some  in- 
stances $700  a  week? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Missis.sippi  really  has  not  been  into  that 
matter.  The  Senator  refers  to  the  mis- 
sile program  in  Florida,  which  contract 
was  let  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  The  Sena- 
tor cannot  answer  the  question  directly, 
but  he  would  think  the  U.S.  Engineers 
had  a  part. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  .should  like  to  make  the 
observation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  that  I  have  been  talking 
to  the  Senator  .'rom  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clell.an]  about  this  question,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  question  should  properly  come 
up  when  the  missile  program  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  which  will  follow  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  any  thought 
been  given  to  including  in  this  bill  a 
provision  to  make  lmp>ossible  the  high 
rates  of  pay  that  have  been  perpetrated 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  by  the 
conditions  which  have  been  reported  by 
the  McClcllan  committee?  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  the  appropriate 
place  to  do  it.  Probably  it  is  not,  but 
.somewhere  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  when  the  next  bill  comes  up.  the 
$13  billion  bill,  which  will  follow  this 
one.  I  think  it  will  be  a  highly  appro- 
priate place  to  ventilate  this  matter. 

M'-.  STENNIS.  It  seems  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  it  would  be  more 
germane  at  that  time  than  to  discuss  it 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today.  A  question  of  time  is 
involved.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
remarks.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  done  some  very  fine  work  and 
has  made  some  very  constructive  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  what  is  taking 
place  on  one  of  our  military  bases.  The 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  is  going 
into    the    matter.    The    Senator    from 


Mississippi  does  not  know  the  facts  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  a  statement, 
but  he  wishes  to  state  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  done  a  very  con- 
.structlve  and  outstanding  Job  and  has 
made  some  helpful  suggestions. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
vant  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  thought 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
what  the  committee  was  seeking  to  do 
this  year  was  to  get  to  a  place  where  it 
could  fix  responsibility.  If  the  housing 
is  built  this  year  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers by  appropriated  funds,  it  will  be 
built  by  the  Corps  cf  Engineers,  and  we 
shall  know  the  agent  with  whom  we  are 
dealing. 

The  basic  problem  we  have  run  into 
in  connection  with  Capehart  housing,  as 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
through  the  Hayes  operations,  has  been 
the  indefmiteness  of  the  agent  with 
whom  we  were  dealing.  If  we  go  to  the 
All-  Force,  or  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  and 
we  talk  to  them  about  the  delays  in 
housing,  they  will  say.  "We  have  not  any 
authority  in  the  matter.  The  FHA  is 
involved.  '  We  go  to  the  FHA,  and  they 
will  say,  "We  cannot  put  our  finger  on 
the  responsibility  for  the  stoppage,  l)e- 
cause  this  Ls  an  in.sured  loan,  and  you 
have  to  go  to  the  bank  or  insurance 
company,  or  whoever  put  the  money 
up."  We  go  to  them,  and  they  say,  "We 
cannot  do  anything,  because  the  Con- 
tinental Casualty  Co.,  or  the  insurer  of 
the  loan,  has  the  authority  and  respon- 
.sibility  at  this  point." 

The  result  of  that  was  a  delay  in  need- 
ed hou.sing. 

While  contractor,  agencies,  and  law- 
yers played  "Button,  button;  who  has 
got  the  button?  "  the  project  stopped, 
subcontractors  went  unpaid,  and  mili- 
tary dependents  waited  in  vain  for  prom- 
ised housing. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  Hal  B.  Hayes 
situation  was  the  indeflniteness  in  find- 
ing any  party  with  whom  we  could  deal. 
Where  does  the  responsibility  rest?  We 
found  ourselves  getting  chased  from  the 
Air  Force.  Navy,  or  Army  to  the  FHA, 
from  the  FHA  to  the  banker,  from  the 
banker  to  the  casualty  company  or  in- 
surance company.  That  is  why  we  had 
these  problems. 

We  found  Hayes  could  get  his  money 
paid  to  him  on  one  project,  perhaps  in 
North  Carolina,  and  spend  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  said  it  took  too  many  book- 
keepers to  keep  track  of  which  project 
got  the  advance  of  funds;  so  he  com- 
mingled them. 

A  situation  was  created  that  demand- 
ed cleaning  up.  The  committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  way  to  clean  it 
up  was  by  means  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  we  fix 
responsibility  for  housing  this  year,  and 
then  allow  an  opportunity  for  the  Cape- 
hart statute  to  be  examined  and 
strengthened  to  meet  the  problems  en- 
countered. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  well 
stated  the  matter.  If  the  procedure  were 
suspended  for  a  year,  we  could  move  in 
with  construction  of  emergency  units  by 
this  means. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  highlights  of 
facts  disclosed  in  the  Hal  B.  Hayes  case. 
With  all  deference,  after  the  facts  were 
in.  I  did  not  see  how  the  Senate  could 
ignore  them  and  authorize  additional 
funds  without  the  system  being  cleaned 
up  and  modified  and  improved. 

I  am  not  trying  to  cast  any  discredit 
on  any  ofiBcial,  but  the  facts  are  that 
from  August  1958  to  October  1959  Mr. 
Hal  B.  Hayes  was  awarded  $55.9  million 
worth  of  contracts  for  military  housing, 
extending  all  the  way  from  California  to 
North  Carolina,  and  north  to  the  Cana- 
dian line,  at  five  different  military  in- 
stallations. These  included  seven  sepa- 
rate housing  projects,  and  totaled  3,348 
housing  units  that  he  contracted  for. 

According  to  the  sworn  proof,  he  got 
these  contracts,  with  all  this  liability 
and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  local  people,  and  all  the 
locations  concerned,  without  ever  having 
put  up  $1  of  his  p>ersonal  money. 

He  said  in  his  testimony  that  later 
these  contracts  cost  him  $1  million,  or 
$2  million,  or  perhaps  $3  million,  but 
that  fact  was  not  verified  in  any  way  and 
no  record  was  cited  to  show  where  he  put 
up  any  money  of  his  own  except  corpo- 
ration fees  running  from  $250  to  p>er- 
haps  $1,000. 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question,  for  clarification? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Hayes  was  awarded 
these  contracts  on  a  comp>etitive  bid 
basis? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  bids  were  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  and  he  made  the  bond. 
He  made  the  bond  with  a  responsible 
surety  company. 

That  is  another  thing  which  is  amaz- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  at 
least.  This  man  had  a  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  rating.  He  had  some  assets.  He 
was  working  in  all  these  places  in  a 
short  time,  with  many  contracts,  but  he 
was  able  to  make  the  bond.  No  one 
required  him.  with  respect  to  all  these 
separate  projects  all  across  the  Nation, 
to  keep  his  funds  in  separate  accounts. 
So  far  as  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee could  determine,  money  which 
was  paid  for  the  Lejeune  project  was 
paid  to  material  men  or  subcontractors 
in  North  Dakota  and  all  across  the 
country,  through  the  ramifications  of 
some  10  or  12  corporations,  as  Senators 
will  recall. 

The  Federal  Government  found  this 
man  to  be  an  eligible  bidder.  That  is 
what  the  Government  had  to  find,  under 
the  law.  There  was  some  evidence  of 
his  rating,  and  he  was  worth  some  mon- 
ey, and  he  made  the  bond.  At  the  same 
time,  the  two  agencies,  the  military  and 
the  FHA,  approved  at  least  one  and  I 
think  two  of  the  contracts,  while  there 
was  in  the  files,  from  the  FHA  area 
supervisor  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  a 
written  report  saying  that  on  one  unit  at 
Grand  Porks — there  were  two  different 
contracts — there  had   been   poor   prog- 


ress,  the   subcontractors  were   unpaid, 
and  they  were  out  of  money. 

The  area  supervisor  made  a  recom- 
mendation in  writing.  The  man  has 
passed  away  since  then,  but  his  rec- 
ommendation is  in  the  files.  In  his 
memorandum  he  said: 

I  recommend  he  not  be  accepted  a«  an  ac- 
ceptable bidder. 

There  is  a  memorandimi  in  the  file  in 
that  regard. 

The  supervisor  received  a  message 
from  Washington,  telling  him  to  comply 
with  the  previous  telephone  conversa- 
tion. His  memorandum  says  that  the 
previous  telephone  conversation  was  to 
the  effect  that  "notwithstanding  all 
these  things,  certify  this  man  as  an  eli- 
gible bidder." 

As  I  say,  tliat  testimony  comes  from  a 
memorandum.  The  gentleman  who 
made  it  has  passed  away  since  that 
time. 

While  all  the  contracts  were  running 
and  while  all  these  units  had  t>een  start- 
ed, none  were  completed,  and  a  question 
arose  at  Beale  Air  Force  Bas«  on  May 
20,  1960.  I  think  they  were  really  mov- 
ing in  on  Mr.  Hayes  there.  There  were 
reports  everywhere  that  subcontractors 
were  unpaid,  material  men  were  unpaid, 
and  there  was  trouble  of  all  kinds.  The 
money  all  the  time  was  floating  around 
for  the  different  building  projects,  from 
one  to  another.  Mr.  Hayes  refused  to 
comply  with  some  of  the  demands  of  the 
mihtary  and  the  FHA.  walked  off  and 
left  all  of  the  units  standing  Mav  20, 
1930. 

As  I  say,  all  of  the  units  had  been 
started  but  none  had  been  completely 
finished.  The  units  in  different  States 
stayed  that  way  from  May  20,  1960, 
until  January  of  1961  before  anything 
substantial  was  done  toward  closing  or 
completing  them  and  finishing  them  up. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Hayes  thumbed  his 
nose  at  the  great  Federal  Government 
on  a  $55  million  contract.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  let  itself  get  into  a  legal 
position  in  which  it  could  not  act  or 
would  not  act.  I  will  give  the  facts  on 
which  I  ba.se  that  statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  true 
that  after  Mr.  Hayes  walked  off,  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  nothing  was  done  in 
the  Housing  Administration  until  some- 
time in  October?  Because  of  complica- 
tions of  divisions  of  authority  between 
the  Housing  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Penta- 
gon, nothing  happened  until  January, 
as  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  which  is  rather  accurate.  I 
shall  give  some  of  the  details  as  to  those 
facts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That,  to  me, 
was  one  of  the  most  impressive  features 
in  the  whole  case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  com- 
pelling  reason,   if  none   other   is   suffi- 


cient, why  we  cannot  simply  go  along 
and  say,  "Everything  will  be  all  right 
next  time." 

We  must  move  in  on  this  problem  and 
do  something  about  it.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  kill  any  housing  program  or  to 
let  the  military  suffer  or  anything  like 
that.  We  provided  the  2,000  units  and 
provided  money  so  that  the  units  could 
be  built  without  delay  and  without  any 
hangover,  so  that  the  Government  will 
have  control.  We  will  not  go  around 
through  these  corporations. 

When  Mr.  Hayes  walked  away  from 
those  contracts  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  FHA  and  the  military,  had 
operated  in  such  a  way  that  it  had  lost 
legal  control  over  the  contracts  and 
was  unable  to  promptly  close  out,  to  call 
the  mortgage  due,  or  to  call  the  obliga- 
tion due  and  move  in  to  take  over  and 
complete  the  work. 

There  is  a  long  story  in  connection 
with  what  happened.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  a  building  corporation  should 
be  formed.  Mr.  Hayes  formed  one.  It 
was  a  small  corporation.  Only  the  pre- 
ferred stockholders,  I  think,  had  voting 
rights.  There  was  Uttle  capital.  The 
Government  left  itself  out.  Neither  the 
FHA  nor  the  military  had  any  stock  or 
any  controlling  stock  in  the  corporation. 
Therefore  the  Government's  hands  were 
tied. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  think  the  Government 
could  have  applied  for  receivership  in 
a  court  as  to  one  of  the  contracts,  or  all 
of  them.  I  cannot  understand  yet  why 
the  Government  waited  to  proceed  as 
to  all  five.  At  the  five  military  instal- 
lations there  were  eight  contracts,  I  be- 
lieve.   Anyway,  the  Government  waited. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Was  not  a  part 
of  the  problem  which  was  brourht  out 
the  fact  that  the  Housing  Administra- 
tion could  not  move  directly,  that  the 
only  way  it  could  move  was  through 
the  guarantee  companies  and  through 
the  banks,  and  those  companies  would 
not  move? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Governmei'it  agencies  had  maneuvered 
themselves  into  a  legal  situation.  I 
think  there  was  a  defect  in  the  law  and 
a  defect  in  management,  but  the  Gov- 
errunent  lost  control  over  this  vast  en- 
terprise which  was  incomplete,  standing 
out  in  the  rain,  so  to  speak.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not  move  at  all,  except 
after  a  certain  delay.  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment could  have  gotten  a  receiver- 
ship.    That  is  my  opinion,  as  a  lawyer. 

This  is  a  most  material  fact:  They 
would  not  let  the  surety  company  take 
over  and  complete  the  housing  tmits.  It 
never  has  been  clear  as  to  why,  but 
month  followed  month  and  year  followed 
year,  and  the  surety  company  was  not 
allowed  to  take  over  and  to  finish  the 
job,  although  it  did  make  some  pay- 
ments. I  believe  up  to  now  the  surety 
company  has  paid  approximately  $9  mil- 
lion to  the  material  men  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

Next  is  where  the  pinch  comes.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  the  first 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  committee.     The  subcontractors 
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were  unpaid  and  the  material  men  were 
impaid  and  the  money  was  being  drawn 
down,  although  the  men  were  not  being 
paid.  That  is  what  caused  the  racket. 
That  is  what  caused  the  storm. 

I  think  we  had  the  first  hearing  on 
this  problem  in  September  of  last  year. 
As  I  said,  all  of  this,  for  some  reason, 
was  treated  as  a  unit.  At  least  the  Gov- 
ernment could  have  tried  to  close  out 
one  project.  There  might  have  been 
some  good  reason  why  they  kept  all  of 
them  together,  but  nothing  was  done 
and  the  problem  rocked  on. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  those  who 
had  loaned  the  money  to  Mr.  Hayes — 
the  mortgagees,  the  bankers,  and  other 
institutions — under  the  legal  situation 
were  the  ones  who  had  the  legal  author- 
ity to  move  in  and  to  declare  a  default, 
but  they  did  not  do  so. 

This  situation  continued  to  rock  on 
imder  the  circumstances  that  I  have 
stated  until  January  of  this  year,  when 
finally  some  solution  was  arrived  at.  As 
of  now,  May  9.  1961.  those  houses  are 
still  unfinished,  but  contracts  for  their 
completion  have  been  let  within  the  past 
few  days. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.     The  project  is  off  dead 
center  and  is  going  ahead. 

I  ask  the  Senator  why  the  bankers 
would  not  foreclose.  Was  it  because 
they  had  the  FHA  guarantee  and  they 
were  not  concerned  about  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  could  not  speak  for 
the  bankers,  of  course.  We  have  not  had 
testimony  from  them.  Representatives 
of  the  FHA  testified  in  substance  that 
they  declined  to  foreclose.  A  reasonable 
time  was  provided  in  which  negotiations 
could  well  have  proceeded,  with  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  all  parties.  That 
allotted  time  expired  after  30.  60,  or  even 
90  days,  and  they  did  not  move  in  a  legal 
way  to  exercise  their  power  to  declare 
all  the  obligation  in  default,  and  let  the 
FHA  and  the  military  come  in.  The  last 
section  was  completed  in  January  of  this 
year.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  as  a  fact 
of  life  the  intere.st  was  running  all  the 
time,  and  the  Government  was  guaran- 
teeing it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  any  explanation 
given  as  to  why  money  was  paid  to  the 
contractor  without  adequate  information 
being  available  that  the  contractor  was 
paying  his  materialmen  and  his  sub- 
contractors? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
explanation  with  respect  to  that  ques- 
tion, except  that  the  contractors  were 
under  bond.  Material  had  been  deliv- 
ered and  tho  work  had  been  performed. 
so  the  Government  paid  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  emphasize  that  there  was  no 
accounting  and  no  requirement  even 
that  the  money  be  deposited  in  a  bank 
account  which  was  limited  to  funds  of 
that  project.  The  money  was  com- 
mingled with  other  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  banks  had  F^A  guarantees  that 
their  mortgages  would  be  paid? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
banks  had  Government  guarantees  on 
the  loans  and  interest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Government  had 
performance  and  payment  bonds,  so  in  a 
measure  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment felt  that  the  Government  was 
secure,  and  the  result  was  that  no  one 
acted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  state- 
ment is  fair.  The  process  went  along 
from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month. 
The  contractor  was  under  bond,  and 
everyone  was  drawing  interest,  but  no 
one  was  getting  any  results.  The  surety 
companies  were  paying  some  of  the  con- 
tractors and  materialmen. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  the  able 
Senator  said  a  minute  ago  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  paid.  I  believe  the  record 
will  show  that  the  Grovernment  has  not 
yet  paid  out  1  penny.  The  surety  com- 
pany has  paid. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  come  to  that 
question.  The  Government  was  respon- 
sible for  the  interest  that  was  accruing 
to  the  lenders  of  the  money. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  point  is  that 
the  Government  has  not  paid  out  1 
penny  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  come  to  that 
question  in  a  minute.  The  Government 
is  liable  for  that  interest.  If  it  is  not 
otherwise  paid,  some  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment finally  will  be  required  to  pay. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  surety  com- 
pany, of  course,  has  paid  considerable 
money. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true.  I  think 
the  amount  is  approximately  $9  million 
at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  I  wUl  put  the 
figure  in  the  Record  a  little  later,  but  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
find  that  the  total  amount  involved  in 
the  transaction  is  S55  million.  There 
will  be  a  loss  of  approximately  $500,000. 

Mr.  STENNLS.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  tell  yet.  A  great  number  of  the 
claims  of  subcontractors  and  material- 
men are  in  dispute  and  doubtless  will  be 
in  litigation.  The  surety  is  not  certain 
as  to  where  the  surety's  liability  will  stop. 
It  is  refusing  to  pay  a  great  number  of 
the  claims.  I  shall  cover  that  subject  as 
far  as  the  facts  go  now. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pi-csident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  in  all  fair- 
ness we  should  not  leave  the  impression 
that  the  houses  are  not  needed  because 
of  the  Hal  Hayes  episode.  I  do  not  Uiink 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  Hayes  sit- 
uation is  unusual  or  something  that  has 
never  happened  before  in  our  Govern- 
ment, because  I  happen  to  know  that  in 
Indiana,  at  Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base, 
there  are  subcontractors  who  are  wait- 
ing to  be  paid  for  the  parts  they  contrib- 
uted to  the  construction  of  that  base. 

In  the  Hayes  case  an  irresponsible  con- 
tractor took  advantage  of  the  situation, 
either  intentionally  or  unintentionally. 
That  is  not  an  unusual  thing.  Many 
times  during  the  past  150  years  of  Gov- 


ernment contracting  a  contractor  has 
not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  his  contract. 
I  believe  the  law  requires  that  the  low- 
est acceptable  bidder  be  awarded  the 
contract.  I  think  the  record  will  also 
show  that  in  this  instance  the  contractor 
had  built  many  Government  projects  In 
the  pa-st  and  had  been  very  successful. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  On  that  point,  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  permit  me.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  since  the  failure, 
about  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
many  complaints  have  come  in  with  re- 
spect to  units  that  this  contractor  had 
built  previously,  but  those  complaints 
were  not  known  at  the  time  the  con- 
tracts in  question  were  let.  A  determi- 
nation had  to  be  made  by  Government 
agencies  that  the  contractor  was  an  eli- 
gible bidder.  An  eligible  bidder  is  de- 
fined in  law  as  being  one  who  is  respon- 
sible, and  so  forth.  At  the  time  the  last 
contracts  were  let,  the  contractor  already 
was  in  a  bad  way  with  respect  to  other 
contracts,  and  the  area  representative  of 
the  FHA  was  already  certifying  in  his 
records  and  by  telephone  calls  that  the 
business  was  bad.  He  was  at  the  same 
Air  Force  base  where  the  first  contract 
had  been  let. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  is  that 
the  law  Is  not  responsible  for  the  prob- 
lems with  that  contractor.  The  respon- 
sibility is  with  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  law  to  prevent  those  things  from 
happening.  That  is  one  of  the  major 
points  in  the  minds  of  the  committee 
members.  We  did  not  write  the  law, 
with  all  deference  to  those  who  did.  We 
say  that  those  events  show  it  will  not 
work.  There  is  too  much  chance  to  take. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  With  respect  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said, 
my  action,  and  I  believe  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  committee,  was  taken  to 
prevent  these  things  from  happening 
again  this  year  until  they  could  be 
cured,  either  by  a  change  of  law  or  by 
a  change  of  administrative  practice  and 
administrative  rulings.  Therefore,  we 
said  that  for  this  year  we  would  build 
houses  which  we  believe  are  needed 
through  appropriations,  rather  than 
carrying  out  the  construction  program 
through  the  other  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  summary  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  thinks 
that  the  U.S.  Engineers,  under  their 
pattern  and  system,  could  and  would 
have  moved  in  on  this  problem  im- 
mediately when  the  defaults  occurred 
and  the  situation  was  shown.  They 
would  have  declared  the  contract 
breached  and  the  contractor  in  default. 
Under  the  general  authority  they  have 
over  contracts  they  would  have  moved  in 
on  the  situation.  Certainly  they  would 
have  done  so  if  they  had  done  what 
they  were  .supposed  to  have  done.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  thinks  that  Is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  I  had  the  same 
comfortable  feeling  about  the  Engineers 
that  the  Senator  has,  but  I  again  remind 
him  that  there  was  evidence  before  his 
committee  that  the  Engineers  have  been 
very  derelict  in  the  supervision  of  a  very 
important  contract. 

We  know  that,  and  I  carmot  under- 
stand why  we  can  expect  them  suddenly 
to  act  in  a  proper  businesslike  way  in 
respect  to  the  housing  program  we  are 
discussing  when  the  record  at  the  pres- 
ent time  looks  very  bad.  That  disturbs 
me  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  a  concrete  Illustration 
in  his  mind.  It  happened  offshore,  a 
long  ways  from  here.  I  believe  that  the 
record  of  the  EIngineers  is  much  better 
than  he  indicates,  because,  after  all,  he 
refers  to  one  situation.  However,  if 
something  needs  to  be  done,  it  should 
be  done  before  the  money  is  appropri- 
ated. We  are  talking  about  a  time- 
tested  system  which  has  been  carried  out 
by  competent  people  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  EIngineers.  with  an  established  fine 
record. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  always  had  great 
admiration  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
However.  I  have  been  very  much  dis- 
concerted by  the  revelations  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter in  Puerto  Rico,  just  as  I  have  been 
very  much  disconcerted  by  the  Hayes 
affair,  as  the  Senator  has  been.  too. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
knows  that  the  situation  is  that  these 
contracts  have  been  let,  but  there  is  no 
way  now  to  determine  with  any  accuracy 
at  all  just  what  the  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Of  course,  we  already  know  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  has  been  lost,  and  the  use 
of  these  dwellings  has  been  lost,  and 
the  deterioration  in  quality  has  been 
sustained.  I  am  satisfied  on  the  facts  I 
believe  to  be  true,  that  certainly  there 
is  going  to  be  quite  a  sizable  sum  lost 
in  the  end.  Mr.  Hayes  in  testimony 
under  oath  estimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  lose  from  $3  million  to 
$6  million  on  the  project.  He  laid  all  the 
blame  on  the  FHA  and  the  military.  I 
do  not  believe  they  should  bear  all  the 
blame.  At  any  rate  there  is  going  to  be 
a  sizable  sum  of  money  lost  besides  the 
time  and  the  use  and  the  deterioration 
that  has  already  .^et  in. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Defense  De- 
partment now  estimates,  after  giving 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  on  the  Hal  B.  Hayes  projects 
the  loss  will  be  only  about  $551,000  and 
that  is  covered  by  the  armed  services 
housing  insurance  fund.  That  is  the 
amount  the  Department  estimates  after 
reletting  the  contracts  to  finish  the  proj- 
ects and  after  having  many  weeks  to 
study  the  subject.  Their  estimate  is 
$551,000.  not  $3  million  to  $6  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  that  is  con-ect. 
However,  with  all  the  claims  and  litiga- 
tion and  the  unknowns  and  uncertain- 


ties, and  to  what  extent  they  can  proceed 
against  the  sureties  on  the  basis  of  what 
has  occurred,  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
how  much  is  going  to  be  lost,  but  on  my 
responsibility  I  say  it  is  a  sizable  sum, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  just  finish? 
We  had  that  testimony,  and  we  asked  the 
military.  I  do  not  accuse  them  of 
evasiveness.  The  FHA,  as  I  recall,  did 
not  give  us  any  more  information.  I  was 
not  there,  but  I  understand  that  they 
both  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  that  everything 
was  all  right  now  and  that  the  program 
should  go  on.  I  do  not  see  how  every- 
thing is  all  right  about  the  program  after 
hearing  those  facts.  I  cannot  reach  any 
such  conclusion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  not  any 
question  about  the  fact  that  Hal  B. 
Hayes  defaulted  in  his  contract.  I  be- 
Ueve  he  made  money  on  it.  I  believe  he 
took  advantage  of  it  However,  he  is 
only  1  out  of  some  80  contractors  who  al- 
together have  built  $1,600  million  worth 
of  housing.  Now  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment comes  up  with  the  figure  of  $551.- 
OCO.  which  is  covered  by  the  armed 
services  housing  insurance  fund.  The 
Federal  GfOvernment  has  lost  no  money. 
There  has  been  some  delay;  Uiere  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  protect  ourselves  against  un- 
scrupulous contractors  from  time  to 
time,  not  only  in  housing,  but  in  every 
other  conceivable  construction.  We  find 
it  in  other  places  too.  To  come  back 
to  the  original  question:  Do  we  need 
military  housing?  If  we  need  housing, 
which  is  the  better  route  to  follow,  to  go 
the  so-called  Capehart-plan  way  or  the 
way  of  appropriated  funds? 

I  do  riot  particularly  care  which 
method  is  followed.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me.  However,  I  think  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  that  we 
have  good  family  housing  for  our  mar- 
ried people  in  the  service.  Beyond  that 
I  have  no  interest.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
one  bad  apple  in  a  barrel  of  good  ones 
condemn  a  plan  and  policy  which  has 
worked  very  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  number  of  hous- 
ing units  in  the  bill  is  the  same  number, 
in  round  fi.cures,  as  the  number  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Uie  Budget 
before  we  had  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Certainly  there  must  not  be 
anything  unreasonable  or  anyone  being 
caught  or  mistreated,  or  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  arguing 
for  7,000  units  or  2.000  units.  I  was  per- 
fectly willing,  when  the  idea  was  brought 
up.  for  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  Houses  to  approve  the  number  of 
units  that  were  to  be  built  at  each  base 
in  the  entire  United  States  under  the 
Capehart  plan.  I  was  very  happy  with 
the  idea,  and  I  still  am.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing about  that  at  all.  I  am  arguing  that 
we  do  need  good  family  housing  units 
for  our  married  men  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices.   I  believe  that  the  plan  of  having 


the  Amaed  Services  Committee  approve 
of  the  nvmiber  of  units  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  a 
choice  of  offering  an  amendment  making 
it  5.000  units  rather  than  2.000  units,  or 
7.000  units  rather  than  2,000  units.  That 
would  supply  the  housing  that  anyone 
could  possibly  claim  was  needed,  and 
would  also  give  time  to  amend  the  law. 
The  defect  remains  in  the  law.  It  is  a 
deff'ct  that  is  going  to  give  us  trouble  in 
the  future.  There  Ls  no  telling  what  could 
be  uncovered  in  all  these  projects.  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  tlie  rest  of  them  are 
all  right  and  that  only  this  one  is  all 
wrong. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  is  the  defect 
in  the  law? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  should  certainly 
write  into  the  law  a  mandatory  provi- 
sion that  the  corporation  shall  be  located 
where  the  Goveriuiaent  can  reach  it  and 
declare  the  default,  and  move  in  and 
take  over. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  law  gives  that 
right  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  not  mandators'. 
That  is  where  they  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  convinced  to  vote  the  way  I  did  in 
committee  because  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Air  Force  Administrator 
t)oth  said  tliat  an  administrative  ruling 
was  needed  or  a  change  in  the  law  to 
make  it  effective.  We  felt  that  perhaps 
more  was  needed  than  merelj'  an  admin- 
istrative ruling,  and  that  a  change  in  the 
law  was  necessary.  At  any  rate,  whether 
an  administrative  ruling  or  a  change  in 
the  fundamental  law  is  required,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  should  go  forward  in  this 
way  in  this  year.  The  Senator  speaks 
about  the  financial  loss.  Let  us  think  of 
the  loss  in  housing  between  May  1959. 
and  January  1961,  when  over  300  houses 
were  left  unoccupied  because  of  these 
questions  of  law  and  questions  of  admin- 
istrative ruling  and  questions  of  getting 
these  units  finished. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  contribution. 
Certainly  any  contract  should  be  written 
to  provide  control  over  a  defaulted  sit- 
uation. It  was  not  done  In  this  case.  T 
do  not  know  why.  Certainly  any  plan 
that  is  approved  should  have  in  it  a  man- 
datory provision  that  the  contract  will 
not  be  effective  until  the  contract  con- 
tains such  provisions. 

That  has  been  attempted  by  the  FHA. 
The  proposal  is  that  there  be  an  escrow 
agi"eement.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  speaking  as  a  law- 
yer, the  parties  are  acting  in  good  faith, 
and  the  escrow  agreement  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  now  exists,  because 
the  lenders  would  still  question  whether 
the  escrow  agreement  had  been  breached. 
It  is  a  question  of  fact.  The  Govern- 
ment would  still  have  to  sit  with  its 
hands  tied.  This  sj'stem  must  be  cleared 
up  and  cleaned  up  by  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  done  if 
we  authorize  the  number  of  houses  now 
proposed. 
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I    Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 
I    Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
true  that  Mr.  Hayes,  as  of  today,  says 
that  the  Government  does  not  have  the 
right  to  step  in;  that  he  has  the  lease- 
hold; and  that  any  attempt  to  proceed 
with  the  completion  of  these  houses  will 
be  in  violation  of  his  contract? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct.  That  is  a  new 
point.  The  leasehold  of  all  these  mili- 
tary housing  units  now  is  owned,  by  de- 
fault, by  Mr.  Hayes.  He  has  notified  the 
military  that  they  are  trespassers  when 
they  come  on  the  property  under  the 
new  contract.  That  is  a  legal  situation 
which  is  ridiculous  on  its  face. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
further  true  that  many  subcontractors 
who  had  subcontracts  under  the  original 
Hayes  contract  have  been  unable  to  find 
where  they  can  be  paid  for  the  work  they 
have  done? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct.  He  under- 
stands the  situation.  It  practically  burst 
In  his  face  at  one  of  the  airbases  in 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
!  Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  Hayes  made  that 
Statement — and  he  made  a  great  many 
which  I  doubt — I  do  not  believe  his  con- 
tention that  he  has  the  right  to  that 
property.  The  fact  that  he  says  he  docs 
does  not  make  it  true.  He  has  made 
many  such  statements. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  It  cer- 
tainly illustrates  the  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  regular  order?  I  will  yield 
to  any  Senator  for  a  question;  but  I 
desire  to  yield  the  floor.  Other  Senators 
desire  the  floor. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
said,  this  situation  shows  up  another 
grave,  serious  defect  in  the  law.  How- 
ever, even  though  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  not  been  fully  briefed  on 
the  subject  or  has  not  considered  it 
thoroughly,  I  think  there  is  substantial 
ground  for  Mr.  Hayes'  legal  position 
that  he  now  has  legal  rights  which  have 
not  yet  been  cut  off  vmder  the  contract 
he  had. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up.  the  commit- 
tee provides  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  military  housing.  It  is.  in  effect, 
about  half  the  number  which  the  House 
allowed,  although  we  took  out  500  and 
did  not  put  them  in  under  any  system, 
ieaving  2,000.  with  500  to  be  selected  at 
will  by  the  military,  the  other  1.500  al- 
ready having  been  selected  under  other 
priorities.  We  provide  that  the  money 
will  be  appropriated  and  that  the  houses 
will  be  built  under  regular  military  con- 
struction contracts. 

The  program  will  be  suspended  for  1 
year,  under  our  legislative  responsibility, 
to  make  certain  that  reasonable  safe- 
guards and  reasonable  precautions  and 
reasonable  safety  are  written  into  the 
basic  law  and  the  contracts. 


Otherwise.  I  respectfully  submit,  we 
have  fallen  far  short  of  our  legislative 
responsibility  in  the  face  of  proved,  un- 
contradicted facts  as  to  what  can  hap- 
pen, and  what  did  happen,  under  the 
law  as  it  is  written  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  eliminating  from 
the  bill  authorization  for  mortgage  hous- 
ing. If  ever  there  was  any  reason  for 
financing  military  housing  in  this 
manner,  except  to  avoid  revealing  the 
cost  in  appropriation  bills  and  in  the 
public  debt,  the  reason  does  not  exist 
today. 

The  committee  has  been  recognizing 
this  fact  in  increasing  degree. 

It  has  been  putting  the  brakes  on 
mortgage  housing  for  military  depart- 
ments for  several  years.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  return  to  provision  for  military 
housing  under  appropriation  control. 

Mr.  President,  this  mortgage  housing 
program  is  the  worst  instance  of  back- 
door spending  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Virginia  has  a  large  number 
of  military  installations.  I  have  received 
complaints  from  every  section  of  Virginia 
where  housing  has  been  constructed  un- 
der this  program,  especially  at  Fort  Myer 
and  Fort  Belvoir. 

This  program  has  been  characterized 
by  fallacies  from  the  beginning.  One  of 
the  fallacies  is  the  loose,  but  frequently 
u.sed.  contention  that  military  housing 
could  be  built  under  this  mortgage  pro- 
gram at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  contention  is  based  on  the  false 
argument  that  quarters  allowance  funds, 
which  are  paid  with  appropriated  money 
but  withheld  from  members  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  are  sufficient  to  amortize 
the  mortgages  and  pay  interest  and  in- 
surance over  25  to  30  years. 

This  concept  of  so-called  free  housing 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayer  has  been 
so  implanted  in  the  minds  of  military 
and  housing  officials,  and  others,  they 
seem  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  need 
for  economy  and  efficient  administration. 

The  mortgage  program  for  military 
housing  has  been  a  horrible  example  of 
how  to  raid  the  Federal  Treasury 
through  the  back  door.  It  is  a  program 
in  which  hidden  costs  for  the  life  of  the 
housing  are  inherent  in  the  method  used 
to  finance  the  projects. 

To  date  construction  of  more  than 
116,000  units  has  been  authorized  under 
the  program.  For  these  the  Federal 
Government  is  obligated  to  repay  ap- 
proximately $2  billion,  including  in- 
terest, over  25  to  30  years,  but  these 
mortgages  are  excluded  from  the  public 
debt  figures. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently 
had  a  study  of  this  mortgage  housing 
made  by  an  indeF>endent  architectural- 
engineering  firm,  and  the  study  showed 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
of  this  housing  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
expense  of  amortizing  the  mortgages. 

The  maintenance  and  operation  esti- 
mate was  $1.9  billion.  This,  added  to  the 
cost  of  amortizing  the  mortgages,  would 
total  nearly  $4  billion  for  116,000  units 
authorized  to  date.  The  average  cost 
would  be  about  $34,000  per  unit. 

It  is  not  only  a  fallacy  to  say  housing 
under  this  program  does  not  cost  the 


Government  anything;  the  fact  is  that  it 
is  more  expensive  than  housing  financed 
directly  with  appropriated  funds  and 
there  are  Department  of  Defense  figures 
to  prove  it. 

Official  estimates  show  interest  and 
loan  discounts  add  about  $2,000  to  the 
cost  of  each  housing  unit  of  the  pro- 
gram as  compared  with  housing  built 
with  appropriated  funds.  For  116,000 
units  to  date  this  totals  more  than  $230 
million. 

The  costs  of  this  mortgage  housing 
mentioned  to  this  point  are  identifiable. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate 
the  hidden  costs  in  the  program  result- 
ing from  loose  and  poor  administration, 
but  undoubtedly  they  run  into  multi- 
million-dollar figures. 

The  recently  publicized  Hal  Hayes  case 
is  an  example  of  one  brand  of  hidden 
costs.  Through  amazing  inefficiency  in 
the  program,  the  Government  now  finds 
itself  in  a  position  of  incurring  additional 
and  unnecessary  expense  in  substantial 
amounts. 

Situations  similar  to  the  Hayes  case  are 
not  unusual.  Claims  by  other  contrac- 
tors participating  in  the  program  at 
other  locations  are  arising  against  the 
Government.  They  run  to  millions  of 
dollars.  Some  will  go  through  the 
courts;  but  taxpayers  can  expect  to  foot 
the  bill. 

The  provisions  under  which  the  pro- 
gram operates  are  so  involved.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  courts  to  determine  the 
legal  entitlements  of  the  Government, 
the  contractor,  and  the  lender.  The 
Hayes  case  demonstrates  how  separation 
of  legal  responsibility  complicates  set- 
tlement of  issues. 

The  whole  procedure  to  provide  this 
mortgage  housing  makes  little  sense. 
The  Defense  Department  owns  the  land, 
but  it  leases  it  for  55  years  to  a  private 
corporation.  But  the  corporation  keeps 
the  land  only  until  the  project  is  com- 
pleted when  its  stock  reverts  to  the  De- 
partment. 

Meanwhile  the  corporation  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  housing,  but 
in  many  cases,  such  as  the  Hayes  project, 
the  corporation  leasing  the  land  from 
the  Government  and  the  corporation  do- 
ing the  building  are.  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  same  outfit. 

In  turn,  the  corporation  leasing  the 
land  generally  will  sign  a  power  of  attor- 
ney over  to  the  institution  making  the 
loan.  So  at  the  outset  of  a  project 
under  the  program,  the  matter  of  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  U.S.  Government 
becomes  negligible. 

In  contrast,  military  housing  built 
with  appropriated  funds  on  Government 
land  remains  under  firm  and  complete 
control  of  the  Government,  through  the 
military  departments,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  construction  until  settlement 
with  the  contractor-builder. 

When  the  Capehart  law  was  enacted, 
it  was  expected  that  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  would  be  a  balanc- 
ing factor  in  determining  the  needs  un- 
der the  program.  This  did  not  develop; 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
not  met  its  responsibilities  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

In  many  instances  the  imp>act  of  this 
housing  program  on  the  local  economy 
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has  been  serious.  The  FHA  has  blamed 
military  housing  for  default  in  mortgage 
loans  and  other  difficulties  arising  in 
its  regular  programs  at  numerous  lo- 
cations. 

These  difficulties  Involve  more  than 
1.000  Government-insured  housing  vmlts, 
according  to  the  latest  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report.  It  is  too  early  to  estimate 
'he  losses  to  be  incurred  on  these  prop- 
erties, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
will  be  substantial. 

In  other  cases  local  real  estate  dealers 
by  the  thousands  have  reported  business 
hardship  resulting  from  unneces.sary 
projects.  Voluminous  complaints  have 
been  made  about  projects  at  Fort  Myer 
and  Fort  Belvoir,  in  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
that  Capehart  housing  at  Port  Myer  and 
Fort  Belvoir  has  been  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  military 
departments  are  unable  properly  to 
administer  the  program.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  where  large  projects  are 
involved;  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
effective  competition  for  such  projects 
has  been  eliminated. 

Only  a  relatively  few  contractors  are 
able  to  obtain  financing.  Local  builders 
are  usually  frozen  out.  Bid  brokers, 
with  little  actual  experience,  but  with 
pood  lending-institution  connections, 
have  largely  captured  the  military  mort- 
gage housing  field. 

Military  spokesmen  have  argued  that 
big  housing  segments  are  in  the  interest 
of  economy.  But  many  builders  find  that, 
when  a  project  exceeds  100  units,  control 
diminishes  and  volume  production  sav- 
ings are  eaten  up  by  faulty  construction, 
planning,  and  so  forth. 

Inclusion  of  nonessentials  and  exclu- 
sion of  essentials  are  characteristic  of 
planning  In  this  program.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  decorative  picture  moldings, 
but  no  sidewalks,  gutters,  downspouts, 
or  drainage  facilities. 

There  are  uncounted  cases  of  defi- 
ciencies which  proper  inspection  should 
have  caught  for  correction  before  the 
warranty  period  expired.  But  contrac- 
tors complain  of  excessive  inspection  in 
the  Interest  of  personal  whims  of  pros- 
pective occupants. 

A  great  many  of  the  mortgage  projects 
will  not  stand  close  examination.  The 
study  by  the  independent  architectural- 
engineering  company  found  need  for  im- 
provement in  site  planning,  material  se- 
lection, finishes,  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  strong  e\'idence  that  this 
housing  has  been  overbuilt  in  many 
localities,  and  that  in  some  Instances 
military  departments  have  given  little 
consideration  to  clianges  in  their  require- 
ments. A  new  program  of  deactivation 
and  curtailment  has  just  been  an- 
nounced. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  at  Del  Rio, 
Tex.,  is  on  the  list.  A  Capehart  project 
of  500  units  was  recently  completed 
there,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  precedent  for  deactivating  the 
base:  but  deactivating  a  20-  to  30-year 
mortgage  is  not  so  simple. 

At  Port  Polk,  La.,  the  Government  con- 
tracted for  500  mortgage  housing  units. 
The  contract  was  subsequently  canceled. 
But  the  contract  contained  no  provision 
for  termination  at  the  Government's  con- 


venience. The  Government  is  being 
sued. 

Fallacies  built  up  around  this  mort- 
gage program  seem  endless.  The  mili- 
tary originally  justified  the  program  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  losing  key  per- 
sonnel, due  to  lack  of  adequate  family 
quarters.  Defense  Department  statistics 
indicate  the  cause  has  not  been  helped. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1957,  the  career  regu- 
lar reenlistment  rate  was  85.6  percent; 
in  1958,  it  was  86.3  percent;  in  1959,  it 
was  86.6  percent;  and  in  1960,  116,000 
Capehart  housing  units  later — the  reen- 
listment rate  was  85.3  percent. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  adequate  housing  must  be  provided 
at  many  locations  for  members  of  the 
military  services.  But  I  find  no  evidence 
that  it  can  be  provided  more  econom- 
ically or  efficiently  under  the  Capehart 
housing  program. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
better  housing  will  be  provided  where 
it  is  needed  for  less  money  imder  the 
controls  of  the  appropriation  procedure, 
as  the  committee  bill  provides.  I  hope 
the  committee  bill  prevails,  in  this  and 
in  other  respects. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  mortgage  system 
amounts  to  back-door  spending.  It  does 
not  go  through  the  budget;  it  is  not 
revealed  as  debt;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
check  adequately  on  it.  I  tiiink  it  is 
high  time  that  program  be  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSET. J..  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said 
today,  namely,  that  I  do  not  want  to  have 
a  single  house  built  for  the  military  serv- 
ices if  it  is  not  needed — regardless  of  the 
plan  under  which  the  house  might  be 
built.     I  have  said  that  repeatedly. 

I  have  also  said  repeatedly,  that  from 
the  very  beginning  I  would  have  much 
preferred  to  have  had  these  116,000 
housing  units  built  by  means  of  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds,  because  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  paying  cash,  if  that  is 
possible:  and  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
paying  in  full  for  what  is  needed,  rather 
than  to  purchase  it  on  the  installment 
basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment today  is  such  that,  in  most 
categories,  the  men  in  the  services  arc 
married;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  among  the  officers,  both  the  com- 
missioned officers  and  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  from  80  percent  to  90  per- 
cent are  married,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  have  children.  The  Government 
has  always  provided  housing  for  its 
anned  services  personnel;  from  the  very 
begirming  of  our  Nation,  the  Govern- 
ment has  provided  housing  for  those  who 


have  served  it  in  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment. Barracks  were  provided  for  the 
single  men. 

When  I  was  in  the  Army  in  World 
War  I.  80  percent  of  the  men  were  single 
and  20  percent  were  married.  Today, 
just  the  opposite  is  the  case— 20  percent 
are  single  and  80  percent  are  married. 
In  World  War  I.  the  best  soldier  was  the 
best  rifle  shot  or  the  strongest  in  using 
a  bayonet.  At  that  time  the  services 
did  not  have  the  extreme  problems  of 
training  and  maintaining  highly  special- 
ized forces.  But  today  the  armed  serv- 
ices are  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  educated  persons  in  the  country. 
Many  of  them  are  college  gi-aduates  or 
technicians  of  the  highest  cahber.  If 
they  were  in  private  life,  many  of  them 
could  draw  the  highest  pay  as  tech- 
nicians, electronics  specialists,  and  air- 
craft pilots.  In  private  industrj-.  air- 
craft pilots  earn  from  $10,000  to  $30,000 
a  year. 

General  LeMay  testified,  when  we  were 
considering  the  Capehart  Mibtary  Hous- 
ing Act.  that  he  felt  that  if  we  had  prop- 
er housing  for  our  military  personnel, 
we  could  save  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
the  cost  of  the  turnover  of  military  per- 
sonnel. In  other  words,  the  Government 
spends  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  train  its  pilots,  its  electronics 
specialists  and  engineers  and.  today,  its 
missile  and  rocket  experts.  General  Le- 
May testified  that  if  proper  housing  is 
provided,  we  can  keep  these  highly 
trained  experts  in  the  service  and  can 
eliminate  the  expense  of  training  re- 
placements, and.  in  addition,  we  can 
have  a  better  national  defense,  because 
then  we  have  what  he  calls  a  professional 
armj' — men  highly  trained,  with  much 
experience,  after  serving  for  many  years 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  rather  than  to 
have  them  leave  after  serving  a  few 
years,  and  then  have  to  train  replace- 
ments. That  was  the  testimony;  and 
that  is  why  these  housing  units  are 
needed.  In  particular,  the  testimony  was 
that  the  housing  units  are  needed  near 
the  bases,  especially  near  the  Air  Force 
bases.  The  crews  of  the  aircraft  should 
be  housed  near  the  bases,  so  that  in  case 
of  attack,  the  aircraft  can  quickly  be 
put  into  Uie  air. 

Those  were  tlie  main  reasons  for  the 
Capehait  Military  Housing  Act. 

I  have  served  on  the  Banking  and 
Cuirency  Commit,  e  for  16  years,  and 
I  have  been  very  active  in  connection 
with  housing.  I  proposed  the  Capehart 
Militai-y  Housing  Act  for  those  reasons. 

Now  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  say  the  construction  of 
such  housing  should  be  handled  by 
means  of  appropriated  funds.  I  agree 
100  percent.  However,  the  Capehart 
Military  Housing  Act  has  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  116,000  housing  units. 
There  never  would  have  been  such  an 
act  if  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
had  authorized  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  the  constiTJction  of  the  needed 
housing.  The  Capehart  Military  Hous- 
ing Act  was  an  emergency  measure, 
inasmuch  as  the  necessary  funds  were 
not  appropriated. 

I  shall  not  argue  further  about  the 
number  of  units  or  about  who  will  han- 
dle them.    I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
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the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  mat- 
ter as  It  now  stands. 

I  believe  that  the  questions  facing  the 
Senate  are  as  follows: 

First,  are  any  more  housing  units 
needed? 

Second,  were  the  116,000  housing  units 
which  were  built  under  the  Capehart 
Military  Housing  Act  needed? 

I  think  those  are  the  questions.  If 
we  need  more,  I  will  vote  for  appropri- 
ated funds  to  build  them.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  do  it  that  way  than  by 
the  mortgage  route.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  appropriated  funds 
route  and  the  Capehart  militaiT  hous- 
ing route  is  that  in  one  instance  we  sell 
bonds  to  pay  for  the  housing,  and  in 
the  other  we  sell  mortgages.  The  inter- 
est on  bonds  is  a  little  less  than  the  in- 
terest on  mortgages.  If  we  decide  to 
go  by  the  appropriation  route  rather 
than  the  mortgage  route,  the  FHA  will 
be  eliminated  from  having  anything  to 
do  with  it.  As  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  have  stated,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  handle  the  construction. 

So  it  gets  down  to  a  question  of.  Do 
we  need  the  houses?  If  we  do  not  need 
them,  let  us  not  build  them.  If  we  do 
need  them,  let  us  build  them. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  felt  that 
we  needed  the  houses.  I  felt  it  was  a 
good  thing.  Some  years  ago  I  visited 
my  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a 
young  Air  Force  ofBcer,  who  had  been 
transported  all  over  the  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  officers  that 
are  transferred  from  one  field  or  base 
to  another.  They  may  save  a  little 
money.  Then  they  are  transferred 
again  and  usually  spend  all  the  money 
they  had  saved  or  more  than  they  had 
saved  by  living  in  trailer  camps  and  the 
like,  and  hardly  ever  have  a  satisfac- 
tory place  in  which  to  live. 

As  a  result  of  my  visits,  and  also  as  a 
result  of  traveling  around  and  talking  to 
people  in  the  service.  I  ascertained  that 
appropriate  housing  was  needed  far 
above  every  other  need  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  morale  of  the  service.  In 
talking  to  the  men,  I  learned  that,  when 
they  were  transferred,  with  their  wives 
and  their  children,  they  would  use  up  all 
the  money  they  had  saved  in  renting  un- 
desirable houses.  Then  the  wives  would 
write  home  to  the  folks  and  say,  "We 
cannot  find  a  decent  place  to  live  in. 
The  rent  is  costing  more  than  we  can 
afford."'  In  one  instance  if  my  daughter 
and  her  husband  could  have  bought  a 
house,  under  the  Veterans  Act,  and  the 
monthly  payments  would  have  been 
about  half  what  they  were  charged  for 
rent. 

So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  FHA  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  handled 
most  of  the  financing  on  houses  for  men 
who  got  out  of  the  service,  a  man  who 
remained  in  the  service  could  not  find  a 
decent  place  to  live.  He  did  not  have  a 
decent  place  to  live,  but  if  he  retired 
from  the  service,  the  very  day  he  re- 
tired he  could  buy  a  new  house,  with  no 
downpayment,  and  have  30  years  in 
which  to  pay  off  the  loan.  He  could  then 
have  a  decent  place  to  live,  and  go  to 


work  and  receive  wages  higher  than  he 
was  getting  in  the  service. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  the  situa- 
tion, if  only  from  that  standpoint.  I 
was  merely  trying  to  render  a  service, 
and  a  similar  service  was  rendered  by 
every  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  who  supported  the  bill 
and  every  Senator  who  voted  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  act  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. I  am  not  saying  it  has  not.  I 
think  there  has  been  some  maladmin- 
istration of  it. 

I  think  some  phases  of  the  act  could 
have  been  carried  out  better  within  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  FHA.  But 
I  am  happy  to  know  that  only  1  con- 
tractor out  of  the  80,  who  have  con- 
tracted for  116,000  units  has  defaulted. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  to  put  this  act  on 
the  basis  of  personality. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  finish.  I 
think  the  act  has  been  a  good  thing.  I 
think  it  has  served  the  Nation  well.  I 
think  there  have  been  116.000  happily 
married  men  in  the  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  who  would  not 
have  been  happy  if  we  had  not  put  the 
act  into  law. 

If  the  act  needs  amending,  let  us 
amend  it.  If  we  can  do  it,  and  we  are 
now  ready,  as  the  Senate,  or  as  the  Con- 
gress, to  take  the  appropriations  route, 
let  us  take  that  route.  I  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  today.  I  will 
vote  tomorrow  to  provide  funds  for  2,000 
or  7,000  houses,  if  that  is  what  is  needed. 

I  was  delighted  when  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  decided  that  it  would 
like  to  pass  upon  the  number  of  Cape- 
hart units  that  would  be  built  each  year. 
I  still  am.  I  am  simply  asking.  Do  we 
need  the  houses?  How  many,  I  am  not 
wise  enough  to  know,  or  whether  they 
should  be  built  at  a  particular  field  or 
camp  or  base.  I  do  know  we  are  going 
through  a  reorganization  with  respect  to 
housing,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  to  slow  down  a  little.  It  may  be  a 
good  thing  I  do  have  a  little  quarrel 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  something 
sinister  about  the  Capehart  Act.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  sinister  about 
it  at  all.  I  think  it  has  been  a  good 
thing.  I  think  it  may  not  have  been 
administered  as  well  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  I  think  that  if  116,000  married 
couples  could  stand  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  they  would  say  they  think  it 
has  been  a  wonderful  thing. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  to 
whom  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYIID  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  made  some  suggestion 
that  there  has  been  a  personal  refer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
have  had  the  greatest  respect  for  and 
friendship  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  many  years.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  this  matter.  But  when  we 
use  the  word  "Capehart,"  in  connection 
with  this  program,  it  is  because  the  act 
is  usually  referred  to  in  that  manner. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  understand.  I  de- 
tected a  little  something — implication — 
I  do  not  know  just  what  it  is — and  I 
wanted  to  get  it  off  my  chest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  assure  the 
Senator  there  was  no  personal  reflection 
on  him  in  what  I  said.  I  have  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  He  is  an  able  and  industrious 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  regret  that  my  views  and  his  differ 
with  respect  to  this  particular  program. 
But  I  know  he  is  prompted  by  the  high- 
est motives  m  trying  to  provide  housing 
for  military  personnel. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  been  on 
the  floor  every  minute,  but  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  attribute  any  improE>er 
puipose  or  motive  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Certainly,  no 
one  knows  better  than  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  housing 
units  on  military  bases  today,  occupied 
by  our  military  personnel,  that  would  not 
be  in  existence  but  for  the  act  that  bears 
the  Senator's  name.  Nobody  has  at- 
tributed any  improper  motives  to  the 
Senator  personally.  Unfortunately,  Con- 
gress carmot  administer  the  acts  it 
passes.  It  just  happens  that  there  has 
been  at  some  time  a  lack  of  good  ad- 
ministration in  handling  the  act,  but  I 
am  sure  no  one  has  imputed  any  im- 
proper motives  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  had 
hop«.d  the  Senator  would  yield  to  me 
earlier,  when  the  Senator  mentioned  the 
services  rendered  by  Capehart  housing, 
because  I  would  have  said  some  of  the 
same  things  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  said  with  reference  to  the  housing 
that  has  been  provided  under  the  act 
which  bears  his  name.  I  think  the  act 
has  served  a  useful  purpose.  Many  of 
the  houses  were  of  excellent  quality,  but 
some  have  not  been  well  built,  and,  as 
we  discovered  this  year,  there  were  op- 
portunities, apparently,  under  the  law 
for  an  absence  of  responsibility. 

What  the  committee  sought  to  do  was 
to  provide  a  way  so  that  we  could  move 
forward  with  housing  this  year  and  give 
an  opportunity  for  amending  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  did  not  feel  it  really  had  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  to  deal  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Housing  Act  or  to  the  act 
which  bears  the  Senator's  name.  Those 
amendments  more  properly  should  be 
considered  by  the  committee  which  deals 
with  that  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  wrote  in  the 
provision  for  7.000  units;  It  was  not 
suggested  by  me. 

As  I  said  before.  I  was  delighted  when 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices took  over  the  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  control  the  number  of  units  to 
be  built  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  respective  camps,  because 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  any  of  us 
wish  to  do  is  to  overbuild. 
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We  get  down  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  dispute  as  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
of  Representative.^^  wrote  a  provision  into 
the  bill  for  7,000  units.  The  able  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  offered  an 
amendment  reading  exactly  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  covering  7,000  units.  The 
able  Senate  committee  would  limit  the 
program  to  2,000  units. 

I  do  not  know  which  is  prop>er.  If 
we  take  the  committee  bill  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, it  will  go  to  conference.  The  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  be 
in  conference  with  those  of  the  House. 
They  might  reach  a  compromise  on  5,000 
units,  or  4.000  units.  Perhaps  the  con- 
ferees will  retain  2,000  units,  or  make 
it  7,000  units;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  care,  so  long  as  a  proper 
number  is  provided  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  our  married  men  in  the 
service  and  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  not  the  one  who  brought 
up  the  amendment  to  change  the  com- 
mittee bill,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
without  participating  in  it.  I  have 
heard  all  that  has  been  .said.  I  was  very 
highly  elated,  thinking  that  the  summa- 
tion of  all  which  was  said  contained  no 
adverse  implication  against  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  In  my  opinion  praise  was 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
the  work  which  has  thus  far  been  done. 
It  has  been  clearly  stated  that  the  Cape- 
hart Act  has  served  a  useful  purpose. 
However,  there  are  some  new  develop- 
ments which  require  a  new  look.  I 
merely  wished  to  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  because  I  think  that  is  the 
tenor  of  all  that  was  said  today. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  say  I  am  not  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  change  the  committee 
bill.  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  House 
bill,  passed  by  the  437  members  of  the 
House. 

I  was  delighted  that  3  or  4  years  ago 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  took  over 
the  responsibihty  of  naming  the  number 
of  housing  units  which  should  be  built. 
I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  say  again, 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  single  unit  built 
which  is  not  needed.  I  should  like  to  see 
built  all  units  which  are  needed.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  it  done  by  appro- 
priation. 

Since  we  have  a  $290  billion  debt,  I 
simply  do  not  think  we  ever  would  have 
appropriated  the  necssary  amount  of 
money  to  get  the  job  done.  We  did  the 
next  best  thing.  We  traveled  what  we 
called  the  mortgage  route.  I  took  the 
position  that  if  a  man  who  gets  out  of 
the  .service  can  be  sold  a  new  house  with 
no  downpayment  and  30  years  to  pay 
for  it,  the  least  we  can  do  for  a  man 
who  will  stay  in  the  service  and  become 
an  experienced  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman, 
is  to  find  some  basis  to  provide  housing, 
particularly  for  the  married  personnel, 
and  particularly  at  the  bases  far  away 
from  the  cities,  at  which  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  rent  projjerty  even  at 
high  prices. 


I  think  we  ought  to  do  that.  That  has 
been  my  position  in  the  past.  That  is 
my  position  today, 

I  do  not  think  anyone  was  putting  this 
on  a  personal  basis,  but  at  times  it  has 
seemed  close  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  I  have  found  it 
to  be  so  both  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  Senate.  As  I  said  yesterday.  I  find 
myself  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma. 

I  think  the  debate  this  afternoon  has 
been  quite  revealing.  In  the  committee 
there  was  no  attack  on  the  method  of 
financing  as  provided  by  the  Capehart 
housing  program,  but  the  whole  objec- 
tion in  the  committee  and  in  the  sub- 
committee arose  over  the  execution  of 
the  contracts,  as  to  which  there  has  been 
great  delay  and  perhaps  malfeasance, 
und  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion. That  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of 
supervision  or  to  a  lack  of  proper  plan- 
ning or  something.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  quite  what  caused  it. 

In  order  to  study  the  problem  more 
closely,  it  is  said  that  we  should  set  aside 
the  Capehart  procedure  and  use  appro- 
priated funds. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
so  far  I  have  not  heard  in  the  committee 
or  in  the  Senate  any  real  attack  upon 
the  method,  unless  it  was  in  the  state- 
ment presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd)  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  s 
statement. 

In  all  of  the  committee  discussion  the 
attack  was  on  the  execution,  and  not  on 
the  plan  involved  m  Capehart  housing. 

If  we  are  going  to  throw  out  a  pro- 
gram like  Capehart  housing  on  this  basis 
of  execution,  what  shall  we  do  about  the 
missile  bases,  Mr.  President?  I  had  a 
discussion  today  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  McClellanI.  in  which 
the  Senator  stated  that  we  have  had  un- 
conscionable delays  in  connection  with 
the  missile  bases  due  to  strikes,  strikes 
against  the  Grovernment  of  the  United 
States  and  strikes  against  the  missile 
program.  Some  of  the  workers  have 
been  receiving  time  and  a  half  and  dou- 
ble time  as  a  result  of  overtime  author- 
ized to  make  up  time  lost  because  of 
strikes,  and  are  making  in  excess  of 
$500  a  week,  or  more  than  the  Secretary 
of  E>efense  makes.  Payments  to  work- 
ers have  at  times  been  as  high  as  $700 
a  week  in  connection  with  the  contracts 
at  the  missile  bases. 

These  are  shocking  revelations  which 
the  McClellan  committee  is  making  in 
connection  with  its  hearings  in  regard 
to  Cape  Canaveral,  Vandenbeig  Air 
Force  Base,  and  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  committee  is  not  through  yet. 

What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  set  aside 
the  missile  program  for  a  year  until  we 
go  into  the  problem  to  see  whether  there 
is  a  better  way  to  proceed:'  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  suggest  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  think  we  can  afldrd  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  the 
time. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
better  give  an  explanation  pretty  soon 
as  to  why  it  permits  these  things  to  go 
on.  If  legislation  is  needed  to  jiut  an 
end  to  this  kind  of  monkey  business, 


the  Department  should  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  tell  us  what  is  needed,  so  that 
the  Department  can  eflBciently  prose- 
cute these  programs  at  the  missile  bases. 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  do  not  see  very  much 
difference  between  the  missile  base  situ- 
ation and  the  housing  situation  insofar 
as  the  point  at  issue  is  concerned.  They 
are  two  different  things,  but  the  com- 
plaint is  the  same:  it  is  a  complaint 
about  the  execution  of  the  contracts. 

During  the  debate  with  my  able  friend 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Sten- 
Nisl  I  reminded  him  of  the  situation 
at  Fort  Allen.  PR.,  which  I  visited  last 
November.  A  contract  was  awarded  to 
a  contractor  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  firm  of  lawyers  in  Brooklyn.  What 
did  they  do?  They  took  the  contract 
and  subcontracted  the  project  to  sub- 
contractors, and  they  in  turn  further 
subcontracted  We  saw  the  result  of 
this  entire  operation,  which  is  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  It  is  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  we  want  to  sup>ervise  the 
appropriated  funds  housing.  In  2' 2 
years,  I  believe,  they  have  gotten  a  year 
behind  on  their  schedule  at  Fort  Allen. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  shocking  condi- 
tions I  have  ever  seen.  The  project 
happens  to  be  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  talking 
about  now.  But  it  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple. There  was  lack  of  proper  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  Government 
itself.  There  was  lack  of  responsibility. 
It  was  the  result  of  an  irresix)nsible 
letting  of  a  contract  to  an  unqualified 
contractor  and  inability  to  see  that  he 
fulfilled  his  contract. 

Are  we  going  to  set  all  those  things 
aside,  as  is  now  proposed  with  resp)ect 
to  the  Capehart  housing  program?  I 
do  not  quite  see  it.  If  we  set  aside  the 
Capehart  plan,  we  shall  come  smack 
into  the  budget  with  whatever  amount 
is  needed  to  do  the  job  with  appropri- 
ated funds,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
come  out  of  a  conference  with  the 
House,  but  certainly  I  think  it  is  likely 
that  more  will  come  out  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill,  because  I  per- 
sonally think  there  is  a  demonstrated 
need  for  more. 

However,  in  that  connection,  I  cannot 
sF>eak  with  authority  about  the  need  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  happen 
to  know  something  about  the  problwns 
of  the  Navy  in  the  New  London-Groton 
area,  where  is  located  a  major  sub- 
marine base  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  There  all 
the  training  of  .submariners  takes  place. 
There  we  have  an  accelerated  and  aug- 
mented Polaris  submarine  program. 
Men  are  coming  into  that  area  by  the 
hundreds  for  training,  and  to  man  the 
Polaris  submarines.  They  will  be  there 
for  many  years  in  the  future.  The 
housing  situation  is  intolerable.  The 
200  units  that  are  set  aside  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  are  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  need.  We  will  have  a  very  serious 
situation — a  situation  which  might  be 
serious  enough  to  affect  the  entire  sub- 
marine program.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
know  how  serious  it  is  in  other  places 
where  more  housing  is  said  to  be  needed, 
but  I  know  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  in  the  New  London-Groton 
area. 
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I  have  come  to  a  conclusion  reluc- 
tantly. I  say  "reluctantly"  because  of  my 
great  respect  for  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee  and  for  the  chairman  of 
the  subcc«mnlttee.  who  haa  led  the  way 
in  this  subject  for  a  long  time,  and  for 
whose  good  faith,  integrity,  and  dili- 
gence I  have  the  greatest  respect. 
There  la  no  Senator  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect  than  I  do  for  these  two 
paiticular  men.  Birt  in  this  case  I  have 
reached  a  different  conclusion  than  they 
have,  because  I  do  not  think  ^e  have 
time  to  stop  all  programs  in  which  ex- 
ecution seems  to  be  bad.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  wise  to  single  out  one  which,  one 
might  say,  is  least  vulnerable  of  all  be- 
cause of  the  alternative  method  of  fi- 
nancing under  the  Capehart  plan,  and 
say,  "We  are  going  to  set  that  project 
aside  and  operate  the  program  on  an 
appropriated  funds  basis." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  this  subject  entitled  "De- 
partment of  Defense  Report  on  a  Re- 
view of  the  Analysis  of  the  Comparative 
Costs  of  Capehart  Versus  Appropriated 
Fund  Housing,"  from  page  253  of  the 
House  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Dn»A«TM«NT  or  Dxn:NSK  Report  on  a  Revhw 
or  THi  Analysis  or  the  Comparative  Costs 
or    Capkhart    Verstts    Afpropriated    Fttttd 

ROVSTMO 

In  computing  the  cost  of  Capehart  hous- 
ing (time  payment  plan),  consideration 
must  be  given  not  only  to  the  cost  of  Initial 
construction,  but  also  to  the  cost  of  in- 
terest and  mortgage  insurance  premiums 
over  tiie  25-year  amorUzatlon  term  To 
compute  the  cost  of  appropriated  fund  hous- 
ing on  a  comparable  basis,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government,  since  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  Treasury  borrowing  would  be  increased 
to  the  extent  that  authorized  housing  is 
built  with  appropriated  funds  rather  than 
under  the  time  payment  plan.  Moreover, 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  Ls  re- 
quired in  connection  with  Capehart  hous- 
ing and  the  cost  of  borrowing  such  funds 
must  also  be  considered. 

If  we  assume  that  Initial  construction 
costs  were  Identical  under  the  two  programs, 
then  the  total  coet  of  Capehart  housing 
would  be  greater  than  the  total  coet  of  ap- 
propriated fund  hoxislng  l)ecause  of  the  dif- 
ference In  flnanclng  costs.  This  Is  shown  In 
the  following  hypothetical  unit  comparison : 


Cost  Items 

Cape- 
hart 

housing 

Appro- 
priated 

fund 
hotislng 

Total  development  coet. . . 

SB,  950 

$aR,999 

On-eite  ooiU  ' 

Interest  on  principal  >.„ 

OtT-slfc  cnsta  * 

i6.aeo 

10.807 
697 

406 

1«,20C 

0 
KSO 

InUiiest  on  off-sJt«  costs  > _ 
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'  Coven  bouse.  Including  kitchen  and  iMuoUry  e'juip- 
ment,  aiiil  si!  on-site  Imnrovrmonf".  such  .is  streets, 
.si<l*w»lks.  )»nil.«!Hpinit  ana  utility  distiibmion  rvstpms. 

'  Computed  on  tiie  basis  ol.'JW)  monthly  payments  over 
a  25-ypar  term;  rate  for  Capehart  Is  4V5  percent  as  »peci- 
fled  by  enrrent  PH.V  rufrs  ftnd  rMrulat iocs :  rate  for 
appropriated  fund  is  4  percent,  the  corrent  coet  ot  long- 
tirn   Treaiury  lx>rrowUif 

'  P<»s»»d  on  one-fni;rth  r>f  J  porrfnt  of  rlfvUnlrrsbalnnrw?. 

<  Covers  site  acquisition  and  prepaiaiioa  and  oil-site 
utilities  and  aeceaa  tt»8.1.<. 

'  Based  on  4  percent  rate,  the  current  cost  of  lonj-tenn 
T  fL-asury  borrowing. 


Mr.  BXJSH.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guislied  Seiuitor  from  Mississippi  made 

reference  tC'  these  figures  in  his  prepared 
remarks  earlier  today.  In  sumnuiry. 
when    all   things   are   considered,    and 

financing  on  both  the  appropriated  fund 
and  the  Ca{)ehart  basis  is  taken  into  ac- 
count over  a  period  of  25  years,  the  on- 
site  cost  of  Che  housing  would  be  $16,200 
in  each  cas<>.  and  would  over  the  period 
of  25  years  cost  $28,950  for  Capehart 
housing  and  $28,999  for  appropriated 
funds  housiner.  The  difference  between 
those  two  figures  is  entirely  in  the 
finance  charges,  which  would  be  greater 
in  connection  with  the  Capehart  financ- 
ing. But  when  we  consider  that  $2,000 
difference  and  allocate  It  over  a  period 
of  25  years,  we  find  that  it  amounts  to 
S80  a  year.  I  believe  that  is  a  nrefer- 
able  way  to  finance  this  type  of  mili- 
tary asset  than  the  budget  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  because  it  would  be  financed 
with  user  pav-ments.  through  housing  al- 
lowances which  we  pay  to  the  military. 
It  would  be  like  the  financing  of  the 
Federal  highway  system  and  the  State 
highway  system  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
ba.sis  or  a  p:iy-as-you-use  basis. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Capehart 
plan  is  a  sound  way  to  finance  Govern- 
ment housing,  when  we  have  guaran- 
teed tenantvS  for  the  housing,  as  we  do. 
and  we  certainly  should,  in  connection 
with  all  of  these  developments. 

So  reluctantly  I  say  that  I  shall  sup- 
port the  Monroney  amendment,  because 
I  believe  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
scrap  the  Capehart  housing  bill.  How- 
ever, I  thoroughly  agree  with  my 
senior  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  subcommittee  that 
this  investigation  should  go  on. 

We  should  not  stop  at  the  Capehart 
housing  level.  We  should  go  into  all 
contracts  In  which  military  construction 
is  involved,  as  well  as  not  only  airports 
and  barracks  buildings  and  this  type  of 
construction,  but  also  missile  bases  and 
plants  that  are  making  missiles  and  air- 
craft for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  critical  hour.  We  should 
be  certain  that  we  are  getting  our 
money's  worth  and  are  receiving  coop- 
eration from  the  contractors  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  operating  these  facili- 
ties and  from  leaders  of  organized  labor. 
We  should  not  tolerate  so-called 
"flash"  strikes  against  the  United 
States,  which  are  adding  greatly  to  our 
burden  of  expense  and  also  slowing  up 
the  program  at  a  time  when  we  can- 
not afford  to  slow  it  up. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  uphold  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  this  instance.  It  was  once 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  serve  on  tlie 
Armed  Services  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  is  .still  the  chairman 
of  that  committee.  I  also  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  so-called  Wherry  program 
was  in  effect,  which  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  Capehart  program,  which  is  now 
in  effect. 

In  my  Judgment,  if  we  follow  the  ap- 
proach that  U  advocated  by  the  Armed 


Services  Committee,  the  Government  will 
save  a  rast  amount  of  maoej  and  wUl 
provide  better  housing  for  the  service- 
men. That  is  what  our  objective  should 
be.  and  that  is  wiiat  the  committee  is 
asking  us  to  do. 

We  should  keep  this  in  mind.  In  either 
event  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
for  all  the  housing.  In  the  event  we  fol- 
low the  committee  approach  the  Federal 
Government  will  build  the  housing  and 
rent  it  to  the  service  families,  and  the 
service  families  will  pay  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Government 
will  at  all  times  own  the  housing. 

If  we  follow  the  so-called  Wherry  or 
Capehart  approach,  we  will  use  a  system 
of  bookkeeping  to  delude  ourselves  from 
recognizing  the  fact  that  we  owe  this 
money.  How  do  we  do  that?  We  appro- 
priate the  money  and  then  forbid  the 
Government  to  build  the  housing  it 
needs.  The  Government  goes  to  a  pri- 
vate contractor.  He  borrows  the  money 
and  pays  an  interest  cost  which  Is  much 
higher  than  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  pay.  It  is  all  paid  for  by 
taxpayer  money  in  the  end.  Then  we 
pay  the  serviceman,  and  the  serviceman 
pays  the  private  owner  of  the  housing. 
We  must  then  retire  the  private  owner's 
mortgage  at  a  4 -percent  Interest  rate, 
whereas  the  average  Interest  rate  that 
the  Government  has  to  pay  is  approxi- 
mately 3  percent.  Therefore,  we  pay  a 
great  premium  on  the  cost  of  borrowing 
the  money.  In  order  to  preserve  the  fac- 
tion that  we  do  not  owe  the  money.  The 
private  builder  has  a  Government  guar- 
antee on  every  nickel  he  invests,  and  that 
is  money  that  has  been  raised  by  taxes 
on  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  paid 
to  servicemen.  The  servicemen,  in  turn, 
pay  it  to  the  private  owTier. 

What  is  the  difference?  The  difference 
is  that  we  wind  up  paying  a  lot  more, 
and  we  do  not  own  the  housing. 

If  we  take  the  approach  advocated  by 
the  committee  we  save  a  great  amount 
of  money  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
middlemen,  and  we  own  the  house.  In- 
stead of  paying  a  large  premium  and  not 
owning  the  house. 

What  is  there  to  the  so-called  private 
enteiTJrise  approach  that  would  make  it 
appear  to  be  more  desirable  than  build- 
ing it  with  Government  money  and 
charging  the  serviceman? 

The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  we 
maintain  a  fiction  that  the  Government 
does  not  owe  the  money,  because  while 
the  Government  ultimately  pays  for  tlie 
construction,  we  impose  an  intermedi- 
ai-y  who  is  the  serviceman,  and  he  p>ays 
the  money  to  the  private  builder.  So  we 
maintain  the  fiction  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  owe  the  money.  But  pre- 
mium coet  is  paid ;  and  when  the  tenant 
gets  through  paying  for  it,  he  does  not 
own  it,  nor  does  the  Government. 

I  have  seen  this  type  of  housing.  I 
invite  anyone  to  look  at  it.  Go  to  An- 
napolis. See  what  the  Government  built 
for  itself.  Then  see  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  built  under  the  so-called 
private  enterprise  approach.  Unit  for 
unit,  the  servicemen  get  50  percent  more 
housing  for  the  same  price;  or  else  they 
pay  50  percent  more  for  the  same  type 
of  accommodation. 
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The  committee  has  tried  to  give  the 
serviceman  a  better  break.  The  only 
thing  in  favor  of  the  other  approach,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  strong  supp>ort 
behind  the  idea  of  paying  60  percent 
extra  for  the  privilege  of  not  owning  this 
housing. 

The  Government  has  set  up  its  books 
in  such  a  ridiculous  way  that  there  is  no 
capital  account.  In  other  words,  when 
the  Government  pays  the  money  and 
gets  something,  the  Government  takes 
the  attitude  that  the  money  has  gone, 
never  to  return  again.  By  taking  that 
ridiculous  approach,  we  are  plEw:ed  in 
the  position  of  saying  that  we  should 
not  spend  money  to  build  houses  when 
we  get  them  much  cheaper  and  get 
better  housing,  be<:ause  it  would  appear 
on  the  Government's  books  that  we  owe 
the  money.  But  we  do  owe  it.  It  is 
Government  currency.  The  Government 
will  pay  for  it.  The  only  difference  is 
that  instead  of  paying  directly,  we  give 
the  money  to  a  serviceman  to  make  the 
payment,  and  the  serviceman  will  pay 
for  it. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  is  tiT- 
ing  to  render  a  real  service  to  the  service- 
men and  their  families,  resulting  in  an 
ultimate  saving  to  the  Government  of 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. As  one  who  had  the  privilege  of 
.sei-ving  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  where  much  of  the  private 
approach  type  of  legislation  originated, 
and  who  also  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sei-vices,  where  I  had  to  study 
the  problems  of  the  .servicemen,  I  am 
completely  convinced  that  what  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  seeks  to 
do  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
while  it  was  my  intention  last  night  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment, it  appears  now  that  that  will  not 
be  necessary.  Apparently  there  are  not 
sufficient  votes. 

I  think  the  record  will  present  a  rather 
clear  picture  of  why  some  of  us  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  have  Capehart  housing. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  provides 
for  12.000  units  of  housing:  5,000  of  these 
have  been  previously  authorized  in  line 
items  by  this  very  committee,  and  have 
been  awaiting  construction  orders  but 
are  frozen  under  a  ceiling  that  barred 
building  more  than  a  fixed  number. 

The  remaining  7.000  units  are  those 
which  have  been  .supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  before  the  House, 
according  to  its  report.  So  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  2,000  houses  to 
be  built  by  appropriated  funds  and  the 
12.000  houses  proposed  to  be  built  by  my 
amendment. 


I  fear  the  ratio  of  need  to  construction 
of  about  6  to  1  in  military  housing  units 
will  continue  to  be  the  pattern  because 
the  high  priority  military  items,  which 
must  always  go  into  our  appropriation 
bills,  will  be  provided  ahead  of  the  lower 
priority  item  of  adequate  housing  to  en- 
able the  master  sergeant  or  the  airman 
or  the  second  lieutenant  to  have  a  place 
to  raise  their  children  m  decency  and  in 
good  neighorhood  surroundings. 

The  statement  on  page  253  of  the 
House  hearings,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  quoted,  which 
relates  to  the  cost  of  housmg  being  50 
percent  cheaper  by  ouilding  it  under 
Government  auspices,  rs  not  in  line  with 
the  statement  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  gives  a  total  development 
cost,  inclusive  of  interest  on  the  princi- 
pal, mortgage  insurance  premium,  off- 
site  cost,  interest  on  off-site  cost,  and  the 
interest  rate  on  both  Capehart  housing 
money  and  Government  money.  There 
is  a  half  of  1  percent  difference  in  the 
interest  cost.  The  cost  of  Capehart 
housing  at  the  end  of  25  years — paid  out 
of  the  housing  allowances  which  we  pay 
the  man,  paid  back  through  the  retire- 
ment of  the  mortgage — comes  to  $28,950. 
Under  the  appropriation  method,  the 
cost  comes  to  $26,999.  This  makes  a 
difference  over  25  years  of  $1,961.  Divide 
that  by  25.  and  we  reach  the  staggering 
difference  of  $78  a  year  in  the  ownership 
of  the  house. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield '' 

Mr  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Apparently 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  a  time  when 
the  Grovernment  was  paying  an  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rate  on  its  bor- 
rowings. There  was  a  time  when  the 
Government  was  paying  as  much  as  4 
percent  on  its  borrowings.  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  paying  an  average  of  about 
3  percent,  and  the  interest  rate  on  a  pri- 
vate housing  loan  costs  about  5^2  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Four  and  one-half 
percent  on  the  FHA  plan.  We  will  be 
paying  it  to  ourselves,  because  we  finance 
through  a  Government  mortgage. 
There  may  be  an  interest  spread  of  a 
half  percent  difference,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  makes  up  for  holding  out  on 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  are  re- 
maining in  the  military  service,  feeling 
that  a  time  will  come  when  they  w  ill  be 
entitled  to  onpost  housing  in  a  kind  of 
neighborhood  where  they  want  to  raise 
their  children. 

I  fear  that  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committees  on  Anned 
Services  will  not  find  it  p>ossible,  con- 
sidering all  the  other  demands  which  are 
made  for  fighting  hardware,  to  provide 
the  adequate  number  of  housing  units 
necessary  to  keep  in  the  service  men 
whom  it  has  cost  the  Government  $10,000 
to  $15,000  to  train.  They  will  be  lost  to 
the  Government  because  they  will  not 
reenlist  simply  because  they  will  have  no 
adequate  hope  held  out  that  decent 
housing  will  be  provided  for  them. 

The  best  argument  for  killing  the  pro- 
gram— because  I  am  afraid  that  is  what 
will  be  done — is  that  one  man,  Hal 
Hayes,  out  of  all  the  builders  and  con- 


sortiums of  builders,  went  sour.  Be- 
cause of  that  one  man,  a  scandal  arose, 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  deny  12.000 
families  the  hope  of  securing  housing, 
and  untold  more  thousands  of  men  on 
the  posts  the  hope  that  next  year  or  the 
next  year  the  housing  situation  will 
improve. 

I  think  the  law  could  be  corrected  with 
much  less  serious  results  than  this. 
There  are  ways  of  making  the  bill  meet 
the  standards  required  for  appropriated 
funds.  There  have  been  examples  of 
bad  contracting  and  bad  subcontracting 
as  a  result  of  appropriating  money. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  is  a  reason- 
able one.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted.  If  it 
is  not  adopted,  I  hope  that  in  conference 
some  consideration  will  at  least  be  shown 
to  making  provision  for  the  5.000  units 
which  already  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Senate  committee,  the  Senate,  the 
House  committee,  and  the  House,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  housing  that  already  has 
been  found  necessary — housing  which, 
under  President  Kennedys  accelerated 
construction  program,  needs  to  go  for- 
ward at  this  time,  when  men  are  unem- 
ployed and  when  useful  work  needs  to 
be  done  on  military  bases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Monroney  J. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  about  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Wright -Patterson  Airbase  situation, 
and  also  about  the  situation  at  the  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  depot.  Certain  items  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  Wright-Pat- 
terson program;  and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Georgia  state 
why  they  were  eliminated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  items  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  refers  are  in  connection  with  a 
modification  program  for  the  head- 
quarters command — an  item  of  $1,- 
924,000,  and  a  radiological  and  health 
laboratory,  $310,000,  making  a  total  of 
$2,234,000.  Those  items  were  eliminated 
under  a  policy  of  dropping  from  the  bill 
all  authorizations  for  construction  that 
were  not  in  the  President's  budget.  In 
other  words,  all  the  unfunded  items — 
with  possibly  two  minor  exceptions — 
were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  the 
principle  was  applied  to  all  the  recom- 
mendations; and  that  under  the  appli- 
cation of  that  principle,  the  elimination 
of  these  items  was  required? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  bases  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  suffered  a  simi- 
lar fate,  because  they  were  not  funded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Ohio,  there  is  a 
belief  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  oflB- 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
gradual  erosion  of  the  operations  at  the 
Wright-Patter.son  Base.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  whether. 
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judglnfir  from  the  testimony  and  the 
statements  he  has  heard,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  Government's  $500  mil- 
hon  investment  there  is  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  work  moved  to  other  places. 
Tty  fear  arises  from  the  fact  that  200 
top-echelon  workers  have  been  moved 
from  Dayton  to  Andrews  Field,  near 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  m  Dayton  there 
is  a  lurking  siispicion  that  there  is  in 
contemplation  a  gradual  erosion  of  that 
operation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  details  m  regard 
to  the  removal  of  the  200  workers  from 
Wright-Patterson  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base.  That  may  have  come  about  in 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  whereby  there 
was  a  merger  under  one  command  of  a^l 
the  research  and  development  projects. 
and  certain  other  elements  were  merged 
under  another;  and.  by  virtue  of  that 
merger,  there  wUl  be  some  transfers 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  reason  for  this  par- 
ticular removal,  but  it  seems  highly 
likely  that  that  is  the  case. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  if  I  had  been  asked  to  point  out  one 
installation  of  the  Air  Force  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  afxected  by  all  the  rumors 
about  erosion  and  depletion.  I  would 
have  picked  out  the  Wright-Patterson 
Base.  Certainly  more  activities  of  the 
Air  Force  are  carried  on  there  than  any- 
where else  in  the  country;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  enormous  investment 
there,  in  all  kinds  of  facilities.  If 
Wright-Patterson  is  in  any  danger.  I 
shall  have  to  take  back  what  I  have  said 
to  all  of  my  friends  who  represent  sec- 
tions of  the  countiy  in  which  other  Air 
Force  bases  are  located,  for  if  Wright- 
Patterson  is  closed,  all  the  others  will 
no  doubt  be  out.  But  I  cannot  feel  that 
that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  that  Wright- 
Patterson  has  been  the  basis  and  the 
backbone  from  which  all  the  other  Air 
Force  operations  have  stemmed;  and.  in 
particular,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment work  done  there  has  been  a  yard- 
stick for  the  measurement  of  what  pri- 
vate researchers  have  done. 

Based  upon  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said.  I  should  judge  that 
he  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  any 
such  thing  were  to  happen. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  there  is  in  con- 
templation any  program  to  close  or  to 
write  off  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  In  fact.  I  would  be  shocked  to 
learn  of  any  such  plan,  because  I  think 
that  for  a  number  of  years  all  other 
Members  of  this  body  have  looked  with 
great  envy  at  that  Installation  and  have 
wished  that  similar  ones  were  located  in 
their  own  Spates. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  I  wish  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  the  Columbus  Depot.  An 
item  in  connection  with  that  depot  was 
eliminated,  and  I  wish  to  ask  about  the 
reasons  for  its  elimination. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  has  been  some 
confusion  attendant  on  this  item.  The 
committee  was  advised  that  the  item  was 
to  be  refunded.    Therefore,  the  commit- 


tee eliminated  the  item  from  the  bill. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  wishes  to  restore  at  least  one 
of  the  items;  namely,  that  for  conver- 
sion of  Warehouse  No.  11  to  Quarter- 
master Stock  Control;  and  it  probably 
will  request  that  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  m  a  position  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  any  assurance 
about  what  will  be  done  about  that 
item. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  testimony  will  show 
that  the  purpose  in  mind,  in  connection 
with  the  conversion  of  the  building,  is 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  to  create  for 
the  workers  an  environmental  circum- 
stance which  will  be  highly  helpful. 

So  I  urge  that  in  conference,  con- 
sideration be  given  to  that  item.  I  am 
not  asking  for  the  application  of  any 
special  principle  for  Ohio;  I  merely  wish 
to  make  certain  that  It  is  dealt  with 
fairly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand,  and  we 
shall  give  consideration  to  all  these 
items. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  During  the  debate  in 
regard  to  Capehart  housing.  I  was  absent 
from  the  Chamber  when,  so  I  am  in- 
formed, the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capehart]  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
some  reference  to  him  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  I  wish  to  assure  him  and 
the  entire  Senate  that  any  such  refer- 
ence was  furthest  from  my  mind.  I  said 
nothing  from  which  such  reference  could 
have  been  inferred.  When  the  hearings 
began.  I  told  the  staff  that  nothing  was 
to  be  said  and  no  inference  was  to  be 
left  except  what  would  reflect  the  great- 
est credit  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana;  and  I  think  his  prestige 
has  carried  that  program  much  further 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  gone. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  thank  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell)  for  the  at- 
tention he  gave  throughout  the  hearings 
and  in  the  writing  of  the  bill  and  its 
presentation  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  bill  is  far  better  than  it  would  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  his  very  skillful 
leadership  and  the  many  long  hours  of 
work,  day  and  night,  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  that  he  devoted  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  overwhelms 
me.    I  am  most  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  a  printer's  error  appears 
on  page  72.  in  line  23;  a  transposition  of 
the  figures  was  made.  As  prmted.  the 
figures  at  that  point  are  "$459,000." 
They  should  be  "$495,000."  I  ask  that 
the  correction  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  correction  will  be  made. 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  tunendment  to 
be  proposed  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 


the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
havmg  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  5000)    was  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  be  printed  to  show 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  on  its  amendment  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Stinnis,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  172,  S. 
1215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1215>  to  amend  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1951. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH^.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  ACCELERA- 
TION OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUB- 
LIC WORKS— NOTICE  OF  HEAR- 
INGS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
glad  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
will  hold  hearings  on  May  17,  19.  22. 
and  23  on  S.  986.  This  is  a  bill  which 
I  have  introduced,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  Senators  Randolph.  Grueninc. 
and  Pell,  to  provide  for  Federal  grants 
for  the  acceleration  of  State  and  local 
public  works  to  help  speed  our  recovery 
from  the  current  economic  slump. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
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be  the  leadoff  witness  on  May  17.  Mr. 
Meany  recently  addressed  a  letter  and 
statement  to  President  Kennedy  en- 
dorsing legislation  along  the  lines  of 
S.  986. 

We  are  inviting  representative  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  county  officials  to 
give  us  their  views  as  to  whether  such  a 
bill  would  be  useful  and  practical,  both 
to  counter  the  recession  and  to  help 
communities  all  over  America  catch  up 
on  their  immense  backlog  of  public 
works  needs. 

We  will  also  hear  the  views  of  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  academic  econo- 
mists who  are  experts  on  business  cycles 
and  fiscal  policy,  and  spokesmen  for 
employer  organizations. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  any  Senators  or 
Representatives  who  may  wish  to  testify 
regarding  this  measure. 

As  has  been  noted  m  various  accounts 
In  the  press,  the  administration  has 
this  measure  under  active  consideration, 
but  has  not  yet  determined  its  position. 
When  the  administration  has  reached 
a  conclusion  regarding  the  bill.  Its 
spokesmen  will  be  scheduled. 

The  bill,  as  now  written,  provides  $500 
million  in  Federal  grants  for  State  and 
local  public  works  of  all  kinds,  which 
represents  a  net  increase  in  the  level  of 
capital  expenditure  of  the  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  concerned.  The  Federal 
share   would    be    45   percent.    Another 


$500  million  is  made  available  ^o  the 
President  for  use  if  he  determines,  after 
the  first  $500  million  is  exhausted,  that 
additional  public  works  are  needed  to 
expedite  economic  recovery.  Authority 
to  enter  into  assistance  contracl-s  ter- 
minates automatically  when  unemploy- 
ment falls  below  4  percent. 

I  am  immensely  gratified  that  the 
Jomt  Economic  Committee,  in  its  recent 
report,  recommended  enactment  of  a 
program  such  as  that  provided  by  S.  986. 

Those  who  remember  the  depression 
of  the  1930's  will  note  that  this  program 
is  patterned  after  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration of  that  period — the  I'WA — 
as  distinguished  from  the  WPA — which 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  re- 
spected of  the  New  Deal  agencies. 

When  the  last  recession  came  to  an 
end.  Federal  revenues  rose  about  J;  10  bil- 
lion in  a  single  year.  That  was  the  dif- 
ference between  revenues  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  when  the  impact  of  the  re- 
cession was  felt,  and  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
the  first  year  of  recovery.  These  fig- 
ures sliow  the  imp>ortance  to  the  Federal 
budget  of  getting  out  of  this  present 
slump  a  good  deal  faster  than  we  now 
appear  to  be  moving.  If  we  can  lick 
this  recession,  through  public  works  ex- 
penditures and  other  measures,  these 
expenditures  will  in  large  part  pay  for 
themselves  through  the  increased  Fed- 
eral income  which  would  be  generated 
by  a  stronger  economic  recovery. 


On  March  29,  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  series  of  60  letters  from  municipalities 
all  over  the  country,  received  by  the 
American  Municipal  Association  in  re- 
sponse to  a  questionnaire  which  it  cir- 
culated to  its  member  cities  asking 
whether  they  would  undertake  addi- 
tional public  works  if  S.  986  were  passed. 
Three-quarters,  or  45.  of  the  responding 
cities  answered  "yes."  while  15  were 
either  negative  or  noncommittal. 

Since  that  time,  the  AMA  has  received 
26  additional  letters  in  response  to  its  m- 
quiry.  Of  these.  22  report  tliat  they 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
bill,  none  are  negative,  and  four  either 
express  uncertainty  or  are  noncommit- 
tal. So  that  my  colleagues  may  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  how  this  bill  would 
affect  the  municipalities  in  their  States, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  26  replies,  and  the  individual 
letters,  be  mserted  m  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Most  of 
the  lettei-s  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Healy.  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association. 

I  aLso  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Mr.  George  Meany  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  statement  ac- 
companying that  letter,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Dear  Mr  Healt  :  We  sent  out  a  Btiininary 
of  Scriator  Clark's  bill.  8  986,  to  our  mem- 
bership several  days  ago  and  we  have  had 
an  am.nzlng  response  to  this  subject.  Mu- 
nicipal ofllciaia  throughout  the  State  have 
written  us  the  passage  of  the  Clark-Ran- 
dolph bill  would  be  a  real  Incentive  to  them 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  put  public  works 
projects  In  operation  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cal time.  Many  of  these  letters  actually 
listed  for  our  Senators  the  type  and  cost  of 
projects  that  would  get  underway  immedi- 
ately upon  passage  of  the  legUlation. 

As  a  result  of  the  remarkable  response  to 
our  inquiry  directed  to  the  officials  we  have 
no  reluctance  In  wholeheartedly  endorsing 
the  Clark-Randolph  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  having  Senator  Randolph  as  one 
of  our  convention  speakers  next  week  to 
discuss  thU  subject  further  with  our  offi- 
cials 

Cordially  yours. 

Bd  B.  Rbd. 

Executive  Director. 


Crrr  op  Bttrbank.  Calif.. 

April  7.  1961. 

DeAK  Mr.  Healt:  The  AMA  has  requested 
this  city  to  supply  data  on  needed  public 
works  programs  which  might  fit  the  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Acceleration  Act  of  1961  and  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  merit  of  the  proposal. 

We  have  found  that  the  biggest  drawback 
to  the  proposal  Is  the  time  limits  Imposed — 
especially  the  90-day  limit  for  letting  the 
contract.  We  hare  several  projects  which 
could  be  undertaken,  but  would  require  more 
than  90  days  to  complete  the  design  and  let 
the  contract.  Those  projects  Include  a 
sewage  treatment  faclUty  ($850,000).  two 
grade  separations  ($1,500,000  each),  and  a 
mountain  fire  suppression  road  ($450,000). 
Each  of  these  projects  would  require  6  to  9 
months  for  the  completion  of  design  plans. 

Other  projects  which  would  require  less 
time  for  completion  of  design  Include  street 
wldenlngs  (8240.000)  and  storm  drain  in- 
stallations ($275,000).  Both  of  the  above 
cost  estimates  Include  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion. 


As  will  be  noted,  we  have  many  needed 
Improvements,  but  unfortunately  virtually 
no  design  work  has  been  done  on  any  of 
them.  The  additional  design  work  required 
for  the  above  extra  projects  would  require  a 
curtailment  of  design  w-ork  on  present  proj- 
ects to  accommodate  the  additional  load. 
TTils  would  mean  that  the  normal  amount 
of  yearly  work  would  be  reduced,  thereby 
offsetting  somewhat  the  effectiveness  of  the 
extra  projects.  Moreover,  at  the  present 
time  we  are  finding  it  difficult  to  add  addi- 
tional competent  engineering  personnel  to 
our  jjermanent  staff. 

Actually  the  effectiveness  of  a  large  accel- 
erated program  such  as  is  proposed  is  some- 
what doubtrul  in  our  area.  At  the  present 
time  the  construction  Industry  in  this  area 
Is  operating  at  a  relatively  high  level  of  em- 
ployment due  to  the  extensive  freeway  con- 
struction program  and  Los  Angeles  County's 
storm  drain  improvement  program. 

Major  gains  in  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment could  probably  be  made  more  ef- 
fectively in  some  area  other  than  public 
works  construction. 
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I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  gradual  so- 
lution to  the  problem  could  be  obtained 
through  the  increased  use  of  existing  pro- 
grams such  as  Public  Law  660  which  provides 
/or  Federal  aid  to  construct  facilities  to  re- 
duce public  pollution  problems,  or  through 
the  acceleration  of  programs  conducted  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  such  as  construction 
of   flood   control   facilities. 

In  the  event  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
enacted,  this  city  would  have  approximately 
•500.000  in  additional  construction  work 
which  could  be  put  under  contract  within 
the  specified  time  limits.  No  estimate  of 
the  additional  employment  is  attempted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H  R.  Bennett, 

City  Manager. 


CiTT  OF  Hayward.  Calif., 

March   22.  1961. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  reviewed  S.  986  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Joseph  Clark  to  in- 
crefkse  employment  opportunities  by  making 
Federal  funds  available  to  local  governments 
for  Increased  public  works  expenditures.  It 
is  our  belief  that  passage  of  this  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  subsequent  grant,  would  per- 
mit the  city  of  Hayward  to  begin  construc- 
tion on  two  public  works  projects  which 
would  raise  employment  considerably  above 
the  current  level. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  available  for 
a  new  corporation  yard  to  house  city  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  facilities.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $425,000,  with  only  $100,000 
Of  this  amount  budgeted  this  year.  Should 
additional  funds  be  made  available  con- 
struction could  begin  within  90  days  with  a 
resultant  Increase  in  employment  of  50  men 
for  more  thati  4  months. 

Also  plans  and  specifications  can  be  com- 
pleted for  the  inst.^llation  of  a  new  sewer 
main  to  handle  the  waste  flow  generated  by 
a  local  cannery.  The  cost  of  this  project 
would  be  approximately  $100,000  and  would 
employ  20  additional  men  for  3I2  months. 

In  addition  to  the  Immediate  Increase  in 
employment  both  projects  would  require 
purchase  of  materials  from  manufacturers 
In  the  Hayward  area  thereby  Indirectly  stim- 
ulating  local    employment. 

The  city  of  Hayward  urges  favorable   ac- 
tion on  the  Clark  bill  since  It  offers  an  im- 
mediate means  of  stimulating  the  economy 
through  Increased  employment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.   K.   Dettenrieder. 

Mayor. 


Crrr  op  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

April  19.  1961. 
Dear  Mr  Healy  :  His  Honor,  Mayor  Poul- 
son.  has  requested  me  to  furnish  you  with 
my  reactions  to  the  merits  of  Senator 
Clark's  bill.  S.  986,  and  specifically  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Whether  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  could 
take  advantage  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

2.  The  additional  amount  of  public  works 
which  could  be  put  under  construction  over 
and  above  the  amount  planned  for  the  next 
year. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  for  many 
years  conducted  Its  capital  improvement 
program  on  a  continuing  6-year  basis  where- 
in projects  are  scheduled  over  a  6-year 
period  based  on  the  average  annual  budget- 
ary appropriations  for  this  activity.  Even 
though  there  are  minor  changes  made  each 
year  to  this  list  we  have  found  this  pro- 
cedure works  very  well  in  scheduling  the 
design  effort  of  our  bureau  of  engineering 
and  the  acquisition  of  necessary  rights-of- 
way.  Generally,  we  endeavor  to  finance  de- 
sign and  right-of-way  costs  in  one  fiscal  year 
and  construction  costs  In  the  next  year.  We 
have  found  that  this  scheduling  eliminates 
the  dissipation  of  engineering  design  effort 


on  projects  that  may  never  be  financed  for 
construction. 

In  1960,  at  the  request  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  works,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  made  a  study  of  anticipated  street 
deficiencies  projected  from  1960  through 
1980  and  estimated  this  cost  to  be  $1,444,- 
272,000.  The  Immediate  public  works  proj- 
ects deficiencies  for  this  city  are  estimated 
to  be  In  excess  of  $567  million.  The  average 
budgetary  allocation  for  capital  improve- 
ment projects  for  this  city  for  the  last  5 
years   has   been   approximately   $6,300,000. 

We  have  endeavored  to  supplement  this 
figure,  through  bond  Issues,  but  It  Is  evl- 
dent  that,  without  additional  financing 
through  new  taxes  or  Increased  State  or 
Federal  aid,  we  cannot  maintain  the  desired 
level  of  elimination  of  deficiencies  in  our 
public   works   program. 

I  have  requested  the  two  bureaus  of  this 
department,  engineering  and  public  build- 
ings, who  are  responsible  for  the  design  of 
capital  Improvement  projects,  to  report  on 
Senator  Clark's  bill.  Both  bureaus  agreed 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill;  the  bureau  of 
engineering  stated.  In  part: 

"The  city  of  Los  Angeles  ts  in  the  position 
to  take  advantage  of  this  legislation  If  en- 
acted, but  the  extent  is  contingent  upon 
budgetary  appropriations  and  Increased  reve- 
nues from  sales  tax  over  and  above  those 
conservatively  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1961-62.  Even  though  no  funds  were  made 
available  from  present  sotirces.  It  Is  possible 
that  additional  revenue  measures  could  be 
enacted  considering  the  vital  need  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  the  fact  that  these  funds 
would  represent  the  city's  55-percent  share 
of  urgently  needed  projects,  the  remaining 
45-percent  share  of  which  would  be  fiu-- 
nlshed   by   Federal    grants. 

"During  the  past  6  years,  the  annual  ex- 
penditures for  public  works  capital  improve- 
ment projects  (streets,  sewers,  storm  drains 
and  bridges  only)  have  averaged  about 
$6,300,000  Including  right-of-way  costs.  It 
is  currently  estimated  that  only  gas  tax  and 
permanent  Improvement  funds  will  be  avail- 
able next  year  In  the  amount  of  about  $7 
million.  Therefore,  If  allocated  properly, 
about  $700,000  of  city  moneys  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  grants.  This  amount 
would  result  In  about  $1,275,000  of  additional 
public  works  contracts.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  could  proceed  Immediately  on  this 
additional  construction  program  since  plans 
are  already  complete  for  projects  which  re- 
quire funds  substantially  in  excess  of  $1,275.- 
000.  An  even  greater  amount  of  Improve- 
ments could  go  to  construction  if  needed 
additional  city  revenues  could  be  obtained. 
Construction  contracts  in  the  amount  of 
$1,275,000  would  result  in  about  15,000  man- 
days  of  direct  labor." 

The  bureau  of  public  buildings  reports 
there  are  two  street  maintenance  yards 
which  are  completely  designed  where  con- 
struction contracts  could  be  awarded  as 
soon  as  financing  became  available.  The 
total  estimate  for  both  yards  Is  $1,060,000. 
However,  additional  city  revenues  would  be 
necessary. 

If   I   can  be   of  any  further  assistance  to 
you   In  this  matter,   please   let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Arch  L.  Field, 
President,  Board  oj  Rublic  Works. 


City  or  Palo  Alto.  Calif., 

March  27, 1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Healy:  The  city  of  Palo  Alto 
would  be  In  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  Senator  Clark's  bill  S.  986.  If  enacted. 
The  firm  projects  which  could  be  activated 
would  be: 

1.  New  public  safety  building    ($600,000). 

2.  New  corporation  yard  ($750,000) . 

3.  Improvements    to    the    1,000-acre    Palo 
Alto    Foothills    Park   property    ($500,000). 


A  potential  project  to  be  considered  If  an 
Incentive    plan    were    established    would    be 
a  cultural  center. 
Sincerely, 

John  Ball,  Mayor. 

Cm  or  San  Francisco.  Calif., 

Aprils.  1961. 

Dear  Mr,  Healy:  Your  letter  of  March  10, 
1961,  to  Mayor  George  Christopher  regarding 
proposed  t>enate  bill  986  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply. 

I  have  reviewed  this  legislation  proposed 
by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  as  well  as  the 
speech  he  made  in  presenting  this  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  San  Francisco  could  and 
would  take  advantage  of  this  legislation 
in  the  speedup  of  Its  capital  Improvement 
program. 

The  1961^62  budget  requests  for  capital 
improvement  projects  are  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  review  and  Include  requests  totaling 
$13,176,000  In  the  ad  valorem  tax  budget. 

Following  the  policy  of  the  past  several 
years.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  no 
more  than  $4  million  will  be  made  available 
for  this  program,  thus  leaving  about  $8  mil- 
lion worth  of  projects  which  will  be  deferred 
to  subsequent  budgets.  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  with  the  availability  of  a  45- 
percent  Federal  grant,  the  mayor  and  board 
of  supervisors  would  appropriate  the  funds 
required  to  complete  some  of  the  projects 
included  In  the  $9  million  total. 

The  major  projects  making  this  total  in- 
clude police  stations,  fire  houses,  health  cen- 
ters, hospital  Improvements,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  library  Improvements. 

San  Francisco  voters  approved  the  Issuing 
of  $12,500,000  In  bonds  for  sewer  Improve- 
ment construction  In  November  1960.  Work 
on  these  projects  could  also  be  expedited  and 
extended  with  the  45-percent  Federal  aid 
grant. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  such  aid  could 
probably  be  put  to  good  use  In  public  utility 
work    including    water    supply    projects    and 
airport  Improvements. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Sherman  P.  Duckel, 
Chief  Administrative  Officer. 


Crrr  of  Miami.  Fla., 

April  25,  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Healy:  In  reply  to  your  Inquiry 
pertaining  to  Senator  Clark's  bill,  S.  986,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  be  good 
standby  legislation  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
In  order  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  at  his  disposal. 

The  present  economic  recession  that  exists 
in  southern  Florida  I  hope  will  be  alleviated 
before  the  provisions  of  S.  986  would  become 
a  reality. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  King  High, 

Mayor. 


CiTT  or  St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 

April  4.  1961. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  enclosing  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla  ,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  March 
1961.  urging  Congress  to  adopt  bill  8.  986 
which  will  provide  certain  Federal  matching 
funds  for  capital  Improvements. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Anna  B.  Stockwell, 
Clerk  of  the  City  Council. 

RESOLirriON      of     the     CITT     COUNCIL     OF     THE 
CITY    or   ST.    PETERSBURG,    FLA. 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  proposed  bill 
S.  986  which  will  provide  certain  Federal 
matching  funds  for  capital  Improvement  pro- 
grams within  municipalities;  and 
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Wtiereas  tbe  city  of  St.  Petersburg  has  de- 
veloped a  capital  Improvement  program 
which  far  exceeds  the  resources  of  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg  to  accomplish;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
bill  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  munic- 
ipalities of  this  country  Including  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  That  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  adopt  said  bill  S.  986;  be  It 
further 

Resolted,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senators  Holland  and 
SMATHERS  and  Congressman  Cramer;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  American  Municipal 
Association. 


CriT  or  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.. 

March   27.  1961. 

Deak  Mr.  Healy:  The  City  Commission  of 
the  City  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  has  di- 
rected that  I  advise  you  of  the  city's  concur- 
rence with  the  proposed  Senate  bill  986,  by 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  and  to  advise  you 
that  we  already  have  projects  of  a  lasting 
capital  Investment  nature  which  are  In  the 
design  stage  and  which  would  qualify  for  the 
aid  as  proposed  by  Senate  bill  986  and  have 
other  projects  which  could  qxoallfy  as  well. 
For  example  the  city  commission  has  di- 
rected the  preparation  of  a  study  and  recom- 
mendations for  what  public  building  facili- 
ties the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach  needs,  the 
area  required  for  them  and  a  supplemental 
financial  capital  budget  that  would  permit 
them. 

We  would  estimate  that.  If  Senate  bill  986 
was  authorized  and  our  projects  were  quail- 
fled,  these  projects  would  add  additional  pub- 
lic works  to  our  economies  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2  million  and  we  estimate  that  this 
would  provide  direct  employment  for  approx- 
imately 300  people  and  Improve  indirectly  the 
supplemental  services  of  other  businesses  and 
incastry. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  service 
to  you.  I  might  mention  in  closing  that 
the  types  of  structures  we  are  contemplat- 
ing Include  the  following:  (1)  a  new  police 
station,  jail  and  civil  defense  headquarters; 
(2)  a  new  city  hall;  (3)  a  new  stadium  In 
the  park  and  we  already  have  plans  under- 
way for  a  new  auditorium  and  new  library 
Sincerely. 

Frank   I>awlek, 

City  Manager. 


City  or  Valdosta,  Ga., 

April  6.  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Healy:  Please  accept  my  apol- 
ogies for  the  delay  In  replying  to  your 
letter  of  March  10  concerning  Senator 
Clark's  bill.  S.  986.  providing  for  public 
works   grants   to   local    governments. 

Please  be  advised  th.-\t  the  city  of  Val- 
doEta  could  take  advanUge  of  such  legisla- 
tion pnc  could  schedule  approximately 
$1,500,000  In  public  works  conntructlon  over 
and  above  the  amount  which  would  other- 
wise be  constructed.  This  amount  is  the 
total  that  we  could  schedule  during  the 
next  2-year  period 

I  hope  this  Is  the   Information  desired. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Maxwell  Olivfr,  Mayor. 


Philo.  III.,  March  23.  1961. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  answer  to  your  bulletin 
requesting  Information  about  possible  bene- 
fits this  community  might  derive  from  Sen- 
ator Clark's  45  percent  public  works  grants 
bill,  we  submit  the  following; 

In  the  past  se\  eral  years  we  have  consid- 
ered drilling  an  additional  municipal  water 
well,  and  resurfacing  Main  Street,  but  have 
not  undertaken  these  projects  due  to  the  cost 
Involved.     The  estimated  costs  are  approxi- 


mately   $7,000    to    $10,000,    and    $7,000,    re- 
spectively. 

I  will   bring  this  to  the  attention  of   the 
village  board  at  their  next  meeting  on  April 
6,  and  then  WTite  to   you  again,   answering 
the  specific  questions  in  your  bulletin. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert   B.   Rice, 

Village   Clerk. 


Western  Springs,  III.,  April  6.  1961. 
Gentlemen:  Recently  we  were  Informed 
by  our  State  municipal  league  that  there 
has  been  a  bill  Introduced  into  Congress  by 
Senator  Clark  designed  to  "increase  em- 
ployment opportunities"  by  authorizing  45 
percent  public  works  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments.  The  Illinois  Municipal 
League  bulletin  req^iested  us  to  write  your 
office  concerning  our  position  on  these  mat- 
ters: 

1.  As  to  whether  or  not  Western  Springs 
would  be  In  position  to  take  advantage  of 
such  legislation — the  answer  is  "yes  ".  We 
have  a  number  of  pending  projects  which 
we  know  must  be  done  and  are  In  the  stage 
of  planning  where  work  could  proceed  al- 
most immediately. 

2.  At  the  present  time  the  village  would 
have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$250,000  to  $300,000  in  pubUc  works  con- 
struction to  be  done  during  this  year.  Other 
projects  aggregating  at  least  $500,000  could 
rc-idlly  be  added  providing  funds  were  made 
available. 

3.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  ad- 
ditional employment  that  would  result.  A 
rough  estimate  would  indicate  that  perhaps 
Increased  activity  as  a  result  of  additional 
grant  in  aid  might  provide  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100,000  man-hours  of 
emploj-ment. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  will  provide  some 
of  the  answers  to  your  questions  and  give 
you  an  indication  of  our  response  to  this 
proposed  legislation.  This  letter  does  not 
Indicate  that  the  village  or  the  elected  of- 
ficials of  the  village  would  promote  passage 
of  this  bill,  but  strictly  from  a  practical 
viewpoint,  if  the  legislation  was  passed 
the  village  would  be  in  position  to  take  ad- 
vant.^ge  of  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  V.  Brown, 

Village  Manager. 


Baton  Rouge,  La.,  i4prTl  3,  1961. 
Dear  Mr  Healy:  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  March  10.  1961,  referring  to  the  AMA  na- 
tional legislative  bulletin  on  public  works 
acceleration,  dated  February  23,  1961,  this 
is  to  advise  that: 

1.  Our  community  will  be  In  a  p>osltlon  to 
take  advantage  of  this  legislation  if  enacted. 

2.  We  could  accelerate  over  $8  million  of 
construction  for  which  funds  are  available 
and  with  the  incentive  provided  by  45  per- 
cent matching  funds,  we  could  expedite  at 
least  another  $5  million  in  needed  construc- 
tion. 

3.  This  would  result  in  employment  for 
several  thousand  workers  now  unemployed 
in  this  community. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  keep 
me  advised  as  to  the  status  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

John  Christian, 

Mayor-Presiden  t. 

Boston,  Mass  ,  March  30.  1961. 
Dear    Mr.    Healy:    As    you    suggested,    we 
have    reviewed    Senator    Clark's    statement 
and  S.  986.  and  wish  to  advise  that  Boston 
could  take  advantage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation.     The   city   of   Boston    could    put    in 
about    $440,000    of    corjstruction    over    and 
above  the  amount  planned  for  next  year. 
Boston  favors   the  proposed  legislation. 
Toiirs  truly, 

James  \V.  Halet, 
Commissioner  of  PubUc   Works. 


Rochester.  Mlnn.,  April  25.  1961. 
Dear  Mr  Healy:  The  public  works  com- 
mittee of  the  city  of  Rochester.  Minn  .  has 
reviewed  the  proposed  public  works  bill,  S. 
986.  and  we  feel  that  (1 )  we  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  legislation  if  enacted,  (2)  the 
additional  amount  of  public  works  that 
could  be  put  under  construction  next  year 
above  the  amount  otherwise  planned,  could 
be  approximately  $500,000. 

Incidentally,  you  might  be  Interested  in 
knowing  that  our  city  has  advanced  our 
public  works  projects  by  approximately  3 
months  In  order  to  Increase  employment  for 
our  local  people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alex  P    Smekta, 

Mayor. 


Kansas  City,  Mo..  April  19.  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Healy:  Thank  you  very  kindly  for 
your  thoughtfulness  In  sharing  with  me  the 
contents  of  Senator  Clark's  bill,  S.  986,  and 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  It  and 
discuss  our  own  particular  construction  pro- 
gram with  our  director  of  public  works. 

As  regards  my  reaction  to  Senator  Clark's 
bill  I  definitely  feel  It  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary stimulus;  things  of  late  are  picking  up 
In  Kansas  City,  however  are  still  sufficiently 
recessed  where  I  definitely  feel  that  this  pro- 
posed crash  program  as  Interpreted  by  Sena- 
tor Clark's  bill,  will  provide  the  necessary 
emergency  measures  to  increase  employment 
opportunities  and  give  the  boost  to  our  econ- 
omy that  Is  necessary.  Otir  city  council  has 
been  taking  some  steps  of  their  own  In  a 
much  lesser  degree,  of  course,  whereby  much 
of  otir  construction  that  Is  proposed  Is  being 
advanced  and  pa.ssed  on  the  same  day  that 
It  is  Introduced  so  a  contract  can  be  awarded. 
Jobs  started,  men  employed  for  that  purpose. 
We  are  doing  this  invariably  with  every  pub- 
lic works  contract  that  is  approved  and  ordi- 
nance submitted. 

Our  present  capital  Improvement  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961-62  shows  a  scheduling 
listed  at  the  total  of  $6,871,000,  however 
there  are  debit  services  available  for  next  year 
of  $2,200,000,  which  mea.ns  a  project  totaling 
$4,671, CKX)  win  necess.arlly  have  to  be  deferred 
for  future  construction.  So  you  can  see 
naturally  our  community  would  be  very  wl!l- 
Ing  to  take  advantage  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.  Roe  Bartle. 

Mayor. 


Salem,  Oreg.,  April  5.  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Healy:  Regarding  Senator 
Clark's  bill,  S.  986,  the  city  of  Salem  does 
h.ive  an  annually  revised  6-year  capital  im- 
provement program.  However,  as  In  all  such 
programs,  the  final  amount  of  annual  public 
works  must  be  determined  by  financial 
ability.  Consequently,  our  planning  com- 
mission Is  continuously  bringing  additional 
needs  to  our  attention  which  we  cannot  af- 
ford. 

Therefore.  I  feel  confident  In  saj'lng  that 
the  city  of  Salem  probably  could  afford  to 
take  advantage  of  this  legislation  by  putting 
an  additional"  $100,000  ($55,000  city,  $45,000 
Federal)  of  public  works  under  construction 
over  and  above  the  amount  planned  for  the 
next  year. 

On  the   basis  of  past   experience.  I  would 

estimate  that  $40,000  of  this  would  t)e  used 

for  direct  labor  purchases,  or  an  additional 

employment  of  approximately  10  man-years 

Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  F  Bonesteele, 

Mayor. 


Springfield,  Oreg.,  March  27,  IMl. 

Dear   Mr.    Healy:    This   is   in   response  to 

your  letter   of  March    10  regarding   Senator 

Clark's   bill,   S.    986.     At    this    time    we   are 

not  In  a  position  to  give  you  an  opinion  as 
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to  whether  we  could  take  advantage  of  this 
legislation  If  it  were  passed.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  an  urban  renewal  project  in 
progress  as  well  as  a  $2  million  sewer  bond 
issue.  These  are  about  as  much  as  we  can 
handle  at  one  time 

I  think  I  can  say  it  will  always  be  our 
policy  to  take  advantage  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion that  will  help  our  city  if  we  find  an 
appropriate  occasion  on  which  to  use  such 
assistance 

We  will  put  this  information  in  our  "fol- 
low" file  and  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
council.  If  there  should  be  some  positive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  council,  we  will  In- 
form your  office. 

Sincerely  yours. 

B    J    RocERS,  Mayor. 


Ebie.  Pa  .  April  It.  1961. 
Dear  Mr  Healt:  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  March  10,  we  have  reviewed  Senator 
Clark'3  bill.  S  986.  and  statement,  and  below 
are  listed  our  comments  on  the  three  ques- 
tions you  asked: 

1  Our  community  would  definitely  be  In 
a  postlon  to  take  advantage  of  the  legisla- 
tion If  enacted. 

The  Impact  of  fast  changing  patterns  In 
urban  development  has  created  a  host  of 
problems  and  projects  that  need  Immediate 
attention  and  yet  cannot  be  fully  under- 
taken at  this  time  for  lack  of  available 
funds.  The  backlog  of  public  works  projects 
accumulated  during  the  war  years  and  post- 
war demands  would  be  alleviated  by  public 
works  bill  S.  986. 

2  It  is  estimated  that  tlCj  million  of 
additional  public  works  money  could  be 
placed  under  contract  over  and  above  what 
our  community  had  planned  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  dire  need  of  a  city  hall,  construction 
of  new  highways  to  improve  circulation  in 
our  central  business  district,  and  to  tie  In 
OUT  lake  port  development  with  the  Indus- 
ta-ial  complex  of  the  Pittsburgh  area  and  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  would  have  high 
priority.  A  program  of  training  courses 
would  be  extremely  beneficial,  especially  to 
the  assembly  line  work  force  that  is  unem- 
ployed due  to  industrial  plant  relocation  to 
another  State. 

3.  One  thousand  one  hundred   additional 
employment  would  result  from  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  J.  Gardner, 

Mayor. 


Philadelphia,  Pa    April  7.  1961 
Dear  Mr.  Healy  :   This  is  in  answer  to  your 
inquiry  of  February  23  about  the  public  works 
bill   introduced   by  Senator  Clark. 

We  would  be  able  to  take  some  advantage 
of  this  bin  in  any  case,  but  due  to  the  nor- 
mal lag  of  starting  public  works,  we  would 
be  able  to  start  a  great  many  more  projects 
If  the  time  of  completion  required  in  the 
bill  were  lengthened  from  12  to  18  months 
or  2  years. 

A  guess  about  the  amount  of  additional 
public  works  we  could  undertake  is  diffi- 
cult, particularly  as  we  do  not  know  at  what 
time  these  grants  would  become  available. 
Normally,  the  speed  with  which  we  under- 
take public  works  is  guided  by:  (a)  our  abil- 
ity to  complete  the  project  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  i.e..  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  projects  are  undertaken  in  logical 
order;  (b)  by  the  capital  market  for  munici- 
pal bonds  which  may  make  it  more  advisable 
to  float  bonds  at  one  time  rather  than 
another.  Furthermore,  we  have,  at  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  request,  undertaken  to  speed 
up  public  projects  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
our  financial  capacity.  As  this  bill  will 
gjreatly  increase  this  capacity,  we  would  be 
able  to  undertake  more  projects,  but  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
heavy  equipment  and  skilled  labor  available 
at  any  one  time. 


In  terms  of  our  financial  capacity  at  this 

time,  the  45  p>ercent  grant  would  permit  us 
to  add  something  like  $61  million  worth  of 
public  works  construction  projects  to  those 
already  planned.  This  figure,  however.  Is  In 
every  respect  a  maximum:  In  most  cases  of 
larger  projects  it  will  be  Impoeslble  to  start 
them  within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  and 
It  may  even  be  too  short  a  period  to  flgrure 
on  a  lag  of  6  months  between  the  time  we 
start  planning  and  the  time  we  let  the 
contract.  Secondly,  at  the  moment  we 
know  that  construction  firms  are  very  far 
from  working  at  capacity.  By  the  time  the 
bill  goes  through  and  the  lagtlme  Just  men- 
tioned is  added,  this  situation  might  be  dif- 
ferent, in  which  case  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  contractors  to  start  work  on  public 
projects  right  away. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  at  that  time  con- 
tractors work  closer  to  full  capacity,  the 
need  for  the  remedies  of  this  bill  would  be 
decreased   to  the  same  extent. 

In  other  words,  it  is  Impossible  for  me  to 
say  whether  the  $60  million  figure  should 
be  cut  in  half  or  cut  to  one-third  to  be 
realistic.  If  It  were  cut  In  half,  we  would 
request  less  than  $10  million  in  Federal 
grant    money. 

As  to  additional  employment,  such  a  figure 
Is  of  course  subject  to  the  same  qualifica- 
tions. The  maximum  addition  would  be 
approximately  10,000  Jobs,  or  its  equivalent 
in  additional  man-hours. 

I  hope  that  this  answer  helps  you  In  your 
very  useful  endeavors  to  support  Senator 
Clark's  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  L  Rafskt, 
Development  Coordinator. 


Chattanooga.  Tenn..  Afarc/i  22,  1961. 
Dear  Mr  Healy:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  10,  we  certainly  feel  that  Senator 
Clark's  bill.  S.  986,  has  considerable  merit. 
Municipalities  of  this  Nation  are  finding 
themselves  with  more  and  more  capital  Im- 
provements to  make  each  year  with  less 
means  of  revenue. 

If  such  a  bill  was  passed,  we  believe  that 
we  could  Increase  our  public  works  program 
by  $1'^  million  during  this  coming  year. 
We  certainly  would  encourage  the  American 
Municipal  Association  to  support  this  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  R.  Olciati, 

Mayor. 


Portsmouth,  Va.,  March  27,  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Healy:  In  answer  to  your  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Baker,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Portsmouth,  Va..  which  has  been 
referred  to  me,  please  be  advlped  that  the 
city  of  Portsmouth  is  most  interested  in 
Senator  Clark's  bill  S.  986  as  it  could  be 
very  helpful  to  our  city  on  pending  public 
works  projects  that  are  being  held  in  abey- 
ance due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  city  of  Portsmouth  will  definitely  be 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  this  legis- 
lation and  we  could  do  approximately  $1 
to  $2  million  worth  of  construction.  I  woxild 
estimate  the  additional  employment  to  be 
between  75  and  100  persons. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  P.  Johnson,  Jr., 

City  Manager. 


Richmond,  Va.,  March  27, 1961. 

Gentleman:  We  have  reviewed  your  bul- 
letin of  February  23,  concerning  Senator 
Clark's  legislation  to  increase  employment 
opportunities. 

The  city  of  Richmond  budgets  Its  public 
Improvement  on  an  annual  basis  beginning 
with  July  1  of  each  year.  The  size  of  this 
budget  varies  from  year  to  year  depending 
on  the  priority  of  need  and  the  availability 
of  funds.  We  are  presently  in  the  process 
of  executing  many  of  the  projects  already 
budgeted.     We    are    also    in    the    process    of 


preparing  our  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  of   1961-62. 

Based  on  our  Interpretation  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  it  appears  that  Richmond 
may  be  able  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  for 
public  works  acceleration  ($1  million),  how- 
ever, we  do  not  have  plans  ready  nor  will 
city  funds  be  available  until  after  July  l 
1961. 

Sincerely. 

Horace  H.  Edwards, 

City  Manager. 

Bremerton,  Wash.,  April  6,  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Healt:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  10  enclosing  S.  986  by  Senator 
Clark.     This  bill  would  certainly  be  a  help 
to  the  local  communities. 

Bremerton  Is  in  need  of  many  public 
works  projects  that  are  left  undone  as  we  do 
not  have  the  money  for  public  outlay.  It 
would  help  us  in  our  planned  street  repair 
program,  improving  and  widening  streets 
that  should  and  need  to  be  done,  and  our 
public  works  program  as  a  whole.  Our 
front  street  dock  must  be  torn  down,  but 
working  under  limited  funds  we  can  accom- 
plish just  the  very  essentials. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  O.  Domstad. 

Mayor. 


Seattle,  Greg..  March  28,  1961. 
Dear  Mr  Healy:  In  answer  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  10  there  Is  common  agreement 
in  our  board  of  public  works  that  bill  S.  986. 
if  passed,  would  assist  in  stimulating  our 
community's   public   works  program. 

Approximately  $11  million  of  public  works 
could  be  placed  under  contract  during  the 
next  year  if  the  Federal  grants  contemplated 
by  the  bill  were  made  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  S.  Clinton, 

Mayor. 


Town  or  Evanston,  Wyo  . 

March  27.  1961. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  con- 
cerning Senator  Clark's  bill  S.  986.  After 
having  read  it  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  it  and  I  think  the  bill.  If  enacted  soon, 
would  help  the  country  very  much.  We 
need  such  a  stimulus  as  this,  now,  and  also 
for  the  future. 

Yes,  I  believe  we  would  be  In  a  position 
to  consider  the  p>o88lblllty  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  help  given  to  us  by  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  on  several  projects,  such 
as  the  following. 

1.  Remodel  or  new  police  department 
building. 

Answer.  Approximately  $10,000. 

2.  Rejuvenate  city  street  lighting  system. 
Answer.  No  estimate. 

3.  City  water  intake  system. 
Answer.  Approximately  $600,000. 

4.  New  sewage  stabilization  ponds. 
An.swer.  Approximately  $60,000. 

5.  Cemetery  revltalizatlon. 
Answer.  Approximately  $15,000. 

6.  Recreation  program  buildings. 
Answer.  Approximately  $20,000. 

The    additional    employment    would    vary 
with  whatever  projects  we  would  undertake, 
but    an    approximate    estimate    would     be, 
say,  10  additional  men  for  a  year's  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  P.  Raybootin, 

Mayor. 

Aphil  21,  1961. 
The  Pre.sident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  Because  of  continuing  high 
level  unemployment  and  the  prospect  that 
the  recovery  will  not  substantially  reduce 
it  in  the  Immediate  future,  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  rapidly  accelerate  public  construction 
at  all  governmental  levels. 
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As  the  enclosed  statement  indicates,  we 
believe  It  is  now  urgent  to  enact  three  kinds 
of  measures  to  encourage  the  rapid  increase 
in  public  works  of  permanent  value: 

The  first  would  immediately  spur  State 
and  local  short  duration  projects — for  which 
planning  is  now  completed  and  the  work  is 
ready  to  go — through  a  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  proposed  by  Senator  Clark 
in  S    986 

The  second  would  help  our  most  hard- 
pressed  States  and  localities  raise  their 
matching  funds  by  providing  interest-free 
Federal  public  facility  loans  during  periods 
of  abnormal  unemployment. 

The  third  would  give  the  President  discre- 
tionary power  to  speed  up  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  public  construction  during 
periods  of  economic  slowdown,  by  authoriz- 
ing him  to  transfer  unobligated  balances  of 
appropriations  from  one  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  another,  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary. 

It  is  our  view  that  passage  of  this  kind  of 
legislation  is  now  urgent.  It  will  help  stim- 
ulate the  employment  and  economic  growth 
we  so  much  need  Moreover,  as  permanent 
public  works  legislation  it  will  give  the  Pres- 
ident an  Important  economic  tool — as  a  svip- 
plement  to  the  monetary  and  fiscal  powers 
now  available — for  future  discretionary  use 
for  countercyclical  purposes. 

It  Is  our  hope,  Mr  President,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  supporting  the  above  program  you 
will  also  continue  to  give  consideration  to 
our  other  proposals  to  alleviate  continuing 
serious  unemployment  problems.  These 
include  a  temporary  income  tax  reduction,  a 
more  vigorous  effort  to  reduce  interest  rates 
generally,  a  maximum  4'^  percent  rate  on 
federally  guaranteed  home  mortgages  to  be 
achieved  by  direct  Federal  loans  if  necessary, 
and  other  measures. 

At  this  time  of  reappraisal  of  the  Imme- 
diate and  longer  run  economic  outlook,  we 
feel  that  action  to  accelerate  public  con- 
struction— as  well  as  our  other  proposals — 
merits  most  serious  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

George  Meant, 
President,  AFL-CIO. 

Stimulating  Recovery  and  Economic 
Growth  Through  Accelerated  Public 
Construction 

As  long  ago  as  last  January  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFI^-CIO  urged  the  immedi- 
ate speed-up  of  public  construction  to  help 
counteract  unemployment  and  business 
sugnatlon.  Because  the  need  continues,  we 
make  this  plea  once  again. 

In  February,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  executive  council,  we  applauded  the 
statement  in  President  Kennedy's  economic 
message  that  Federal  construction  would  be 
accelerated  and  that  the  States  and  locali- 
ties would  be  encouraged  to  do  likewise.  At 
that  time,  we  again  urged  immediate  con- 
gressional action  to  Insure  the  mounting  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  public  works  effort,  par- 
ticularly at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
unemployment  rate  continues  to  remain  at 
an  Intolerable  level,  the  Congress  has  not 
acted.  Furthermore,  the  prospect  for  an 
adequate  increase  in  public  works  outlays 
is  not  reassuring. 

For  years  it  has  been  evident  that  Federal 
power  to  stimulate  recovery  solely  through 
the  use  of  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  Is 
not  enough.  An  effective  national  economic 
stabilization  program  must  also  include 
standby  power  to  quickly  stimulate  public 
construction  during  a  period  of  business 
stagnation  or  Inadequate  economic  growth. 

In  seeming  recognition  of  this  need,  the 
Congress  has  taken  several  forward  steps. 
But  they  have  never  been  sufficient  to  ade- 
quately accelerate  public  construction  when 
the  need  has  been  most  urgent. 


I.  federal  grants  roR  state  and  local 
public  works 

In  the  first  place,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  Federal  funds  to  encourage 
advanced  public  works  planning  by  the 
States  and  localities  and  a  substantial  shelf 
of  projects  Is  now  in  readiness.  However, 
Congress  has  lailed  to  take  the  next  logical 
step — the  enactment  of  legislation  to  help 
our  hard-pressed  State  and  local  govern- 
ments finance  the  construction  of  these 
standby  projects  at  a  time  when  action  Is 
most  urgently  needed. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  the  U.S. 
census,  there  are  nearly  $22  billion  worth  of 
State  and  local  construction  projects  on 
which  all  advanced  planning  will  have  been 
completed  during  the  18-month  period  be- 
tween July  1960  and  December  1961.  Plans 
for  $7 '2  billion  of  such  projects  were  com- 
pleted during  the  last  half  of  I960:  planning 
of  a  like  amount  is  being  completed  during 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year;  nearly  $7 
billion  of  additional  project  plans  will  be 
completed  by  the  last  half  of  1961. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  about  60  percent  of 
the  value  of  these  projects  have  been 
planned  or  are  being  planned  by  local  gov- 
ernments. Furthermore,  many  are  of  a  type 
on  which  construction  can  be  completed 
within  1  year.  Although  some  of  these  proj- 
ects are  already  underway,  it  is  evident  that 
a  tremendous  backlog  of  additional  projects 
of  permanent  worth  are  now  ready  to  go  and 
many  more  soon  will  be  In  a  state  of  readi- 
ness. 

If  Federal  financial  aid  coxild  be  obtained, 
scores  of  State  and  local  governments  would 
quickly  seize  the  opportunity  to  increase 
their  public  works  construction.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  local  governments,  many 
of  which — although  already  heavily  com- 
mitted financially — de;perately  desire  to  Ini- 
tiate additional  sewerage,  water  and  drainage 
projects,  street  and  sidewalk  improvements, 
fire  and  police  station  construction,  railroad 
overpasses,  and  other  capital  Improvements 
for  which  plans  are  already  completed. 

According  to  a  sample  survey  Just  com- 
pleted by  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion. 75  percent  of  our  cities  and  other  local 
governments  would  Immediately  undertake 
hundreds  of  million  of  dollars  worth  of  addi- 
tional short -run  construction  projects  if  a 
reasonable  amount  of  Federal  financial  aid 
could  be  provided. 

Unfortunately,  even  during  our  fourth 
post -World  War  II  recession  no  avithorlty  for 
such  Federal  aid  exists.  Surely,  now  Is  the 
time  to  act.  not  only  to  meet  the  present 
need,  but  also  to  provide  standby  power  to 
meet  emergencies  which  will  arise  again  In 
the  future  Toward  this  end.  the  AFL-CIO 
urges  the  Immediate  passage  of  legislation 
which  would: 

1.  Provide  at  least  $1  billion  to  be  used 
for  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  and 
their  subdivisions  for  p)ermanent  and  essen- 
tial public  works  construction  during  periods 
of  substantial  unemployment. 

2.  Provide  these  grants  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  bring  about  a  net  increase  in 
the  level  of  capital  Improvement  expendi- 
tures, and  are  not  substituted  for  funds  that 
otherwise  would  be  provided  locally.  These 
grants  should  not  be  available  for  projects 
for  which  Federal  money  is  provided  by  other 
acts  of  Congress. 

3.  Give  priority  to  projects  on  which  con- 
struction can  be  let  within  90  days  ind  which 
can  be  completed  within  1   year  thereafter. 

4  Provide  for  the  termination  of  new 
grants  after  the  unemployment  rate  has  re- 
turned to  a  tolerable  level. 

5.  Provide  Presidential  authority  for  a  re- 
sumption of  the  grant  program  on  the  recur- 
rence of  a  business  downturn.  A  standby 
fund  should  be  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  purpose. 


An  emergency  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram to  help  accelerate  construction  at  the 
local  level  during  periods  of  economic  stag- 
nation will  be  particularly  effective  because 
many  local  projects  can  be  quickly  started 
and  completed  and  their  initiation  will  aid 
the  unemployed  at  places  where  the  Jobless 
are  most  numerous. 

II.  increasing  the  availability  of  state  and 

LOCAL    public    FACILITT    LOANS 

Under  the  previous  acts  of  Congress,  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions  have  been 
assisted  In  obtaining  long-term,  low-interest 
community  facility  loans  when  financial  as- 
sistance has  not  otherwise  been  available  on 
equally  favorable  terms  and  conditions. 
This  form  of  Federal  aid  has  substantially 
helped  to  encourage  the  building  of  essential 
public  facilities. 

Federal  funds  available  for  community 
facility  loans  should  now  be  increased,  their 
duration  extended  and  their  cost  reduced  to 
the  lowest  feasible  level.  In  new  legislation, 
a  particular  effort  should  be  made  to  under- 
pin the  borrowing  ability  of  our  most  hard- 
pressed  local  governments  during  periods  of 
excessive  unemployment — perhaps  by  grant- 
ing interest-free  loans — so  that  they.  too. 
may  obtain  Federal  matching  grants  and 
thus  accelerate  their  public  works  pro- 
graming. 

III.    speeding-up  federal  AND  FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED  PUBLIC  PROJECTS 

In  addition  to  enacting  Federal  legislation 
to  help  accelerate  State  and  local  public 
construction  during  periods  of  economic 
slowdown,  the  President  also  should  be 
given  discretionary  power  to  substantially 
accelerate  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pub- 
lic projects  already  authorized  by  law. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  legislation 
should  be  enacted  which  will  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  transfer  up  to  $2  billion  from  the 
unobligated  balances  of  appropriations  al- 
ready made  to  certain  executive  departments 
and  agencies  to  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  during 
periods  of  extreme  unemployment. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  several  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced which  incorporate  various  of  the 
proposals  listed  above  and  are  receiving 
widespread  attention  and  support.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  S.  986.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  and  S.  726  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Kefauver.  of  Tennessee. 

Today.  America  suffers  from  vast  unmet 
public  facility  needs.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idle 
workers  who  should  now  be  engaged  in  pub- 
lic construction  and  In  producing  the  steel, 
cement  and  other  materials  required  for  these 
projects.  This  Nation  can  no  longer  afford 
to  tolerate  the  needless  human  want,  the 
wasted  skills,  and  the  ignored  social  needs 
which  continued  failure  to  utilize  public 
works  acceleration  as  a  countercyclical  tool 
perpetuates. 

Surely,  now  Is  the  time  to  enact  legis- 
lation not  only  to  meet  the  present  need  to 
quickly  stimulate  employment  and  economic 
growth  through  public  works  expansion,  but 
also  to  make  sure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  standby  power  to  accelerate 
public  construction  in  the  future  whenever 
xmemployment  and  stagnation  again  over- 
take the  economy. 

The  fiscal  and  monetary  measures  through 
which  the  Federal  Government  now  can  ex- 
ert some  countercyclical  control  over  the 
direction  of  the  American  economy  can  be 
made  far  more  effective  if  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  public  works  acceleration  measures. 
It  is  our  view  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  denial  of  this  Important  additional 
tool  to  the  President  and  to  the  Nation's 
welfare  no  longer  can  be  tolerated. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTER- 
AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFEBLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
1215  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  174.  H.R.  6518. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6518)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Inter-American  social  and  economic  co- 
operation program  and  the  Chilean  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  In  his  inaugural  address  called 
on  the  American  people  to  ask  not  what 
the  country  could  do  for  them — but  what 
they  could  do  for  their  country. 

Since  then  millions  of  Americans  have 
asked  to  be  called  upon  for  deeds,  not 
words.  They  have  asked.  What  can  I  do? 
The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  a 
small  but  important  call  on  Americans 
for  action.  It  asks  every  American  to  put 
about  $3.75  into  a  fund  to  help  Latin 
Americans  move  from  poverty  toward 
self-sufficiency.  This  is  less  than  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  put  into  Metrecal 
in  a  week.  It  is  much  less  than  we  put 
into  tobacco,  liquor,  and  other  luxuries 
of  life  ranging  from  eye  shadow  and 
deodorants,  to  slot  machines. 

I  suspect  with  Castro  on  our  doorstep 
most  Americans  will  fefl  $3.75  is  not 
enough.  But  it  is  a  beginning.  Certainly 
a  visit  to  most  of  Latin  America  away 
from  some  of  the  luxury  hotels  would 
show  that  the  $600  million  bill  before  us 
is  only  a  small  start. 

But  the  very  mention  of  luxury  hotels 
suggests  one  of  the  basic  problems  which 
confronts  efforts  to  promote  progress 
there.  T?iat  is  the  problem  posed  by 
ETovernments  that  too  often  have  per- 
mitted the  rich  to  get  richer  while  the 
poor  stayed  poor. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  our  small 
start  in  this  program  be  soundly  con- 
ceived and  executed.  And  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  sound  start,  aid  must  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  basic  premise  that  it 
must  promote  the  welfare  of  the  common 
man.  Only  if  the  poor  man  knows  his 
son  will  be  better  off  than  the  father,  will 
it  be  possible  to  maintain  some  semblance 
of  order  and  to  promote  individual  free- 
dom in  Latin  America. 

Powerful  forces  of  dissatisfaction  in 
Latin  America  must  be  put  to  productive 
use.  If  we  do  not  work  with  these  forces, 
they  will  work  against  us, 

Latin  Americans  have  felt  the  domina- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  have 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  preach- 
ments of  the  advantages  of  capitalism 
and  free  enterprise.  But  these  words 
have  been  at  best  meaningless  to  most 
of  them,  and  at  worst  in  their  countries 
a  source  of  exploitation.  During  the  last 
century  most  Latin  Americans  have  seen 
their   neighbor    to   the    north    growing 


richer;  they  have  seen  the  elite  elements 
in  their  own  societies  growing  richer — 
but  the  man  in  the  street  or  on  the  land 
in  Latin  America  today  still  lives  the 
hand-to-mouth  existence  of  his  great, 
great  grandfather. 

In  vast  numbers  Latin  Americans  are 
becoming  increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
their  traditional  social  structure.  They 
are  less  and  less  happy  with  situations  in 
which,  to  cite  one  example,  40  percent 
of  the  land  is  owned  by  1  percent  of  the 
people,  and  in  which,  typically,  a  very 
thin  upper  crust  lives  in  grandeur  while 
most  others  live  in  squalor. 

Continuation  of  situations  of  this  kind 
can  only  lead  to  social  explosions.  The 
radios  and  the  airplanes  of  the  20th 
century  are  bringing  news  of  the  outside 
world  to  the  haciendas  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Our  security  and  the  protection  of  In- 
dividual human  freedom  requires  that  we 
and  responsible  elements  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican society  act  to  influence  these  forces. 
We  know  that  even  now  in  Cuba  there  are 
men  in  positions  of  power  who  will  use 
every  alleged  injustice,  real  or  imagined, 
to  promote  the  Communist  dictatorship. 
There  are  two  ways  to  deal  with  these 
rising  tensions. 

On  the  one  hand  are  those  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  United  States  who 
believe  social  evolution  must  be  con- 
trolled by  force.  They  want  to  Increase 
the  size  and  scope  of  military  assistance 
programs.  They  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  tensions  of  the  kind  I  have 
been  describing  can  be  controlled  by  the 
marines.  Basically  their  philosophy  is 
not  too  different  from  that  of  the  Com- 
munists themselves.  What  they  cannot 
control  by  democratic  means,  they  would 
dominate  by  force. 

But  there  are  many  others  who  believe 
social  evolution  should  not  be  stopped, 
but  encouraged,  not  pent  up,  but  di- 
rected. Steam  in  a  kwiler  can  be  produc- 
tive or  destructive.  The  program  before 
us  is  a  first  step  toward  putting  the  pent- 
up  forces  generated  by  the  demands  of 
the  common  man  in  Latin  America  to 
productive  use — the  first  pipefltting,  so 
to  speak,  to  put  the  alliance  of  progress 
into  business. 

This  is  an  approach  we  have  not  tried. 
And  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  suggests  the  need  for  a 
more  realistic  assessment  of  our  relation- 
ship. There  have  been  over  150  years  of 
companionship  and  example  and  yet 
many  Latins  think  we  have  taken  more 
than  we  have  given. 

They  believe,  and  let  us  not  forget  that 
in  revolutionary  situations  beliefs  are 
often  more  important  than  facts — that 
U.S.  private  investment  has  mined  the 
wealth  of  Latin  America  and  sold  it 
abroad  for  profit;  they  believe  that  we 
have  been  prone  to  protect  those  invest- 
ments with  military  intervention  when 
necessary;  and  they  are  shocked  to  real- 
ize that  the  United  States  which  gave 
billions  to  Europe,  has  been  lending  only 
millions  to  Latin  America.  They  have 
seen  this  Nation  associate  with  dictators, 
and  they  think  this  is  because  the  dicta- 
tors have  protected  American  invest- 
ments. 

Actually,  of  course,  many  of  our  private 
ventures  have  done  much  to  improve  the 


lot  of  the  common  man  in  Latin  America. 
But  other  investments  have  been  charac- 
terized by  excessive  profits  and  by  the 
exploitation  of  riatural  and  human  re- 
sources of  our  neiglibors. 

Fortunately  the  era  of  this  kind  of  in- 
vestment is  largely  behind  us.  But  it 
is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have 
recognized  that  the  best  protection  busi- 
ness enterprise  can  have  against  expro- 
priation is  joint  ownership  with  na- 
tionals of  the  country  of  investment. 
Joint  enterprises,  however,  are  no  pro- 
tection against  social  unrest  when  those 
enterprises  are  characterized  by  usurious 
returns  on  investment,  and  tax  struc- 
tures designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
rather  than  the  many. 

We  have  now  an  opportunity — and  it 
may  be  our  last — to  put  our  relationships 
with  Latin  America  in  order.  We  have 
now  an  opportunity  to  begin  a  program 
that  will  provide  tilings  for  the  people, 
not  for  the  governments — not  for  the  up- 
per crust. 

The  problem  of  the  United  States  in 
its  relations  with  Latin  America  is  not 
with  governments;  it  Is  with  the  people, 
particularly  with  workers,  pesisants,  and 
students.  And  this  is  pait  of  the  dilem- 
ma we  face — a  dilemma  that  this  bill 
will,  I  hope,  help  to  overcome. 

Although  Latin  America  now  has  the 
best  group  of  governments  it  has  ever 
had,  most  of  them  are  still  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  the  traditional  elite  classes 
who  give  only  lipservice,  if  that,  to  social 
reform.  They  do  not  really  have  it  in 
their  hearts  to  promote  land  reform  and 
to  revise  tax  structures.  We  must,  of 
course,  continue  to  deal  with  these  gov- 
ernments. We  must  attempt,  however, 
to  make  the  most  conservative  groups 
see  that  their  survival — the  continued 
independence  of  their  own  nations  from 
the  domination  of  Moscow— depends 
upon  their  willingness  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  needs  and  demands  of  their  own 
people.  We  must  make  clear  to  them 
that  the  time  for  their  conversion  is 
short.  If  they  are  not  soon  converted 
and  follow  words  with  deeds,  they  will 
be  overthrown.  We  must  make  clear  to 
these  governments  that  if  they  are  con- 
verted to  the  cause  of  genuine  social  re- 
form, we  will  help  them;  but  if  they  are 
not,  we  do  not  propose  to  be  swept  away 
with  them. 

As  I  have  suggested,  we  must  per- 
force deal  through  governments.  This 
bill,  however,  is  primarily  designed  to 
help  the  common  maa  It  will  help  pro- 
mote land  settlement,  low -cost  housing, 
community  water  supplies,  sanitation, 
and  education.  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  encourage — indeed, 
require — cooperating  governments  to 
bring  about  changes  in  their  own  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures.  We  cannot 
do  this  job  for  them.  But  we  can  refuse 
to  help  those  governments  which  give 
only  lipservice  to  the  demands  of  the 
great  mass  of  their  people. 

This  program  should  be  supported  for 
its  own  sake.  There  are  some  Ameri- 
cans, however,  who  will  support  it  be- 
cause recent  events  in  Cuba  have  scared 
them.  They  feel  the  need  of  action. 
They  want  us  to  do  something — any- 
thing. 


The  real  question  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  Castro  regime  on  Latin  America 
and  our  policies,  however,  is  whether 
Castro  can  in  fact  succeed  in  providing 
a  better  life  for  the  Cuban  people.  Can 
he  make  Cuba  into  a  little  paradise,  a 
real  pearl  of  the  Antilles?  Can  he,  with 
the  help  of  the  Communist  bloc,  do  a 
better  job  in  this  respect  in  Cuba  than 
the  United  States  and  its  friends  can  do 
in  Latin  America? 

We  have  talked  for  years  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  American  way;  of  the 
advantages  of  free  enterprise;  of  the 
power  of  individual  freedom.  Now  we 
have  the  challenge  on  our  doorstep. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  confession  of  lack 
of  faith  in  ourselves  and  our  values  if 
we  decreed — as  we  could — that  Castro 
must  go  because  he  might  succeed.  I, 
for  one,  have  confidence  that  our  faith 
in  human  values,  if  supported  by 
vigorous  and  int<;lligent  action  of  the 
kind  proposed  in  this  bill,  will  be  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  competition 
of  Castro  and  his  partners  in  Moscow  or 
Peking. 

I  think  the  time  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed until  Moscow  will  find  the  Castro 
government  a  running  abscess  in  the 
Caribbean.  Already  Moscow  has  loaned 
Cuba  over  $245  million.  That  island  so 
long  dependent  on  sugar  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  on  U.S.  tourists  may 
soon  become  an  albatross  around  Khru- 
shchev's neck. 

But  our  concern  in  this  program,  Mr 
President,  is  not  with  Cuba.  Our  job  is 
to  help  bring  into  being  a  new  world. 
The  North  American  Nation  must  devote 
more  attention  to  helping  our  fellow 
Americans  in  the  hemisphere  move  into 
the  20th  century  of  sanitation,  housing, 
communications,  and  production. 

This  will  not  constitute  an  unbear- 
able drain  on  the  United  States.  Rather, 
what  we  do  today  will  plant  the  seeds  for 
mutual  growth.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  inaugural  address: 

If  a  fre«  society  cannot  iielp  the  many 
who  are  poor,  It  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich. 

I  foresee  an  America  that  could  put 
ar  other  societies  to  shame.  Between 
the  nations  of  North  and  South  America 
we  have  natural  and  human  resources 
as  great  as,  and  perhaps  greater  than, 
those  in  any  other  relatively  contiguous 
area  in  the  world — Asia  and  Africa  not 
excepted.    We  encompass  every  climate. 

While  our  geographic  extremes  may 
compete — wheat  and  cattle,  for  exam- 
ple— by  and  large  our  resources  are  com- 
plementary. The  United  States  is  the 
best  market  for  many  resources  of  Latin 
America,  and  Latin  America  is  a  vast 
market  for  many  of  our  products. 

The  challenge  of  the  next  decade 
might  well  be  whether  the  people  of  our 
two  continents  can  begin  to  think  of 
themselves  as  Americans — not  North 
Americans,  or  South  Americans.  Should 
we  not  jointly  explore  the  advantages  of 
a  customs  union,  of  required  instruction 
in  our  respective  languages,  of  vast  ex- 
changes of  students  and  teachers  and 
technicians? 

I  would  say  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Latin  America  is  not  up  for 
auction;  it  is  not  ours  to  exploit.    The 


friendship  of  the  p>eople  and  representa- 
tive governments  in  Latin  America  is 
certainly  as  impKirtant  to  us,  as  is  our 
friendship  for  them.  We  are  as  inter- 
ested in  their  rapid  and  democratic 
growth,  as  they  are  in  our  continued  eco- 
nomic health. 

Together  and  with  mutual  coojieration 
and  sacrifice  we  can  produce  i:i  the 
Americas  a  society  in  which  our  cultural. 
p>olitical,  and  economic  values  may 
flourish. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  an  extremely  farsighted 
and  profound  article,  written  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  entitled.  "To  Ourselves  Be 
True."  I  think  what  Mr.  Lippmann  has 
to  say  in  the  article  has  great  pertinence 
to  the  program  which  the  appropriation 
bill  under  consideration  is  designed  to 
accomplish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Ourselves  Be  True 
( By  Walter  Lippmann ) 

We  have  been  forced  to  ask  ourselves  re- 
cently how  a  free  and  open  society  can  com- 
pete with  a  totalitarian  state.  This  Is  a 
crucial  question.  Can  our  western  society 
survive  and  flourish  if  It  remains  true  to  its 
own  faith  and  principles?  Or  must  it  aban- 
don them  in  order  to  fight  fire  with  fire? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  in  Cuba 
the  attempt  to  fight  fire  with  fire  would  have 
succeeded  if  only  the  President  had  been 
more  ruthless  and  had  had  no  scruples  about 
using  American  forces.  I  think  they  are 
wrong.  I  think  that  success  for  the  Cuban 
adventure  was  impossible.  In  a  free  society 
like  ours  a  policy  is  bound  to  fail  which  de- 
liberately violates  our  pledges  and  our  prin- 
ciples, our  treaties,  and  our  laws.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  free  and  open  society  to  or- 
ganize successfully  a  spectacular  conspiracy. 

The  United  States,  like  every  other  gov- 
ernment, must  employ  secret  agents.  But 
the  Cnlted  States  cannot  successfully  con- 
duct large  secret  conspiracies.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  them  secret.  It  Is  imfiossible 
for  everybody  concerned,  beginning  with  the 
President  himself,  to  be  sufficiently  ruthless 
and  unscrupulous.  The  American  con- 
science is  a  reality.  It  will  make  hesitant 
and  ineffectual,  even  Lf  it  does  not  prevent 
an  un-American  policy.  The  ultimate  rea- 
son why  the  Cuban  affair  was  incompetent 
is  that  it  was  out  of  character,  like  a  cow- 
that  tried  to  fly  or  a  fish  that  tried  to  walk. 

It  follows  that,  in  the  great  struggle  with 
communism,  we  must  find  our  strength  by 
developing  and  applying  our  own  principles, 
not  in  abandoning  them.  Before  anyone 
tells  me  that  this  is  sissy.  I  should  like  to  say 
why  I  believe  it,  especially  after  ILstenlng 
carefully  and  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. 1  am  very  certain  that  we  shall  have 
the  answer  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  if,  but  only 
if.  we  stop  being  fascinated  by  the  cloak  and 
dagger  business  and,  being  true  to  ourselves, 
take  our  own  principles  seriously. 

Mr.  K.  is  a  true  believer  that  communism 
is  destined  to  supplant  capitalism  iis  cap- 
italism supplanted  feudalism.  For  him  this 
is  an  absolute  dogma,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  while  he  Intends  to  do  what  he  can  to 
assist  the  Inevitable,  knowing  that  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  oppose  the  inevitable, 
what  he  does  and  what  we  do  will  not  be 
decisive.  Destiny  will  be  realized  no  matter 
what  men  do. 

The  dogma  of  Inevitability  not  only  gives 
him  the  self-aasurance  of  a  man  who  has  no 


doubts  but  is  a  most  powerful  Ingredient  of 
the  Communist  propaganda.  What  do  we 
say  to  him,  we  who  believe  in  a  certain  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  and  in  the  capac- 
ity of  men  to  affect  the  course  of  history  by 
their  discoveries,  their  wisdom,  and  their 
courage? 

We  can  say  that  In  Mr.  K.'s  dogma  there 
is  an  unexamined  premise.  It  is  that  the 
capitalist  society  is  static,  that  it  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  what  it  was  when  Marx  de- 
scribed it  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  to  use 
Mr.  K  "s  own  lingo  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Governor  Rockefeller  and  his  grand- 
father because  a  capitalist  society  cannot 
change,  in  its  dealings  with  the  underde- 
veloped countries  It  can  only  dominate  and 
exploit.  It  cannot  emancipate  and  help.  If 
it  could  emancipate  and  help,  inevitability 
of  communism  would  evaporate. 

I  venture  to  argue  from  this  analysis  that 
the  reason  we  are  on  the  defensive  In  £o 
many  places  is  that  for  some  10  years  we 
have  been  doing  exactly  what  Mr  K.  expects 
us  to  do.  We  have  used  money  and  arms  in 
a  long  losing  attempt  to  stabilize  native  gov- 
ernments which,  in  the  name  of  anticom- 
muni!?m.  are  opposed  to  all  Important  social 
change.  This  has  been  exactly  what  Mr  K.'s 
dogma  calls  for — that  communism  should  be 
the  only  alternative  to  the  status  quo  with 
its  Immemorial   poverty   and   privilege. 

We  cannot  compete  with  communism  in 
Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America  if  we  go  on 
doing  what  we  have  done  so  often  and  so 
widely — which  is  to  place  the  weak  coun- 
tries in  a  dilemma  where  they  must  stand 
still  with  us  and  our  client  rulers,  or  start 
moving  with  the  Communists  This  di- 
lemma cannot  be  dissolved  tinless  it  is  our 
central  and  persistent  and  unswerving  jxjlicy 
to  offer  these  unhappy  countries  a  third 
option,  which  Is  economic  development  and 
.'ocial  improvement  without  the  totalitarian 
discipline  of  communism. 

For  the  only  real  alternative  to  commu- 
nism is  a  liberal  and  progressive  society. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  memoran- 
dum entitled  "Observations  on  U.S. 
Policy  Toward  Latin  America."  pre- 
pared by  a  distinguished  Latin  American 
scholar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Observations  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Latin 
America 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analjrze 
certain  ways  in  which  U.S.  policy  toward 
Latin  America  can  be  strengthened.  The 
Cuban  problem,  as  such.  Is  not  considered. 

As  must  be  true  In  any  paper  dealing 
with  20  countries,  statements  of  fact  will  be 
made  which  are  generalities,  and  which  can- 
not be  equally  true  in  each  of  the  countries. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  has  a  number  of  ob- 
jectives in  Latin  America.  By  far  the  most 
important  is  to  Insure  that  the  other  Ameri- 
can States  identify  themselves  positively 
with  the  free  world  in  the  cold  war.  This  in 
itself  implies  a  number  of  subordinate,  Inter- 
mediate objectives.  We  also  have  long-term, 
continuing  goals — the  improvement  of  living 
standards,  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
forms  of  government  and  political  institu- 
tions. These  are  significant  In  the  cold  war, 
but  would  be  valid  in  any  event. 

To  achieve  one  or  another  of  these  objec- 
tives our  Government  carries  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  politi- 
cal programs.  The  very  extent  and  diversity 
of  our  efforts  makes  it  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
our  most  urgent  objective — to  win  the  cold 
war.  Until  that  Is  accomplished  the  impor- 
tance of  all  our  efforts  must  be  measured  by 
the  effect  on  this  issue.  This  does  not  mean 
that  unrelated  goals  or  programs  designed 
to  achieve  them  should  be  abandoned.     But 
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we  must  not  confuse  progress  toward  those 
obJectlTC*  with  progress  In  the  cold  war. 
Often  one  has  no  effect  on  the  other. 

The  masses  of  Latin  America  will  decide 
the  outcome  of  the  cold  war.  That  side 
which  achieves  their  support  will  eventually 
win 

Today.  In  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries,  the  attitude  of  the  government  In 
the  cold  war  is  profoundly  influenced,  If  not 
determined,  by  the  masses.  Pre.sent  Indica- 
tions are  that  within  a  few  years  this  will 
be  true  In  substantially  each  country  of  the 
area. 

Historically,  this  Is  a  new  phenomenon, 
and  one  whose  causes  are  not  always  under- 
stood. 

From  the  days  of  the  conquest  until  the 
second  decade  of  this  century,  the  political. 
»ocial.  and  economic  affairs  of  each  Latin 
American  country  were  administered  with 
the  objective  of  serving  the  interests  of  a 
small  minority — the  wealthy,  educated,  land- 
holding  class.  The  loyalties  and  aspirations 
of  this  class  determined  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment, society,  and  economy.  The  wishes 
Of  the  masses  were  a  factor  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

In  1910  the  masses  of  Mexico  revolted 
against  the  upper  classes,  captured  the  gov- 
ernment and  have  since  controlled  It.  Ei- 
ther through  revolution,  as  In  Bolivia  and 
Cuba,  or  through  political  evolution,  as  In 
Brazil  and  several  other  countries,  the  same 
result  has  occurred.  The  many  revolutions 
which  have  simply  shifted  control  from  one 
sector  of  the  ruling  class  to  another  have 
little  to  do  with   this  historic   trend. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  today  prop- 
erly throwing  the  full  weight  of  its  In- 
fluence behind  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional, representative  governments 
which,  as  elections  become  effective,  will  be 
controlled  by  the  masses.  The  elimination 
of  dictatorships  in  all  Important  countries 
Of  the  area  save  Cuba  during  the  period 
from  1954  to  1960  has  given  the  United 
States  its  first  opportunity  to  adopt  such  a 
policy  openly  without  the  serious  economic, 
p>olltlcaI  and  military  exposvires  which  Its 
adoption  had  theretofore  Implied.  Our 
present  policy  is  both  morally  and  politically 
sound,  for  it  Identifies  the  United  States 
with  an  Inevitable  trend  in  the  area. 

The  masses  will  support  that  side  which 
offers  greater  assurance  of  satisfying  their 
aspirations. 

They  have  two  basic  aspirations.  The 
first,  and  by  far  the  most  Important,  is  to 
Improve  their  material  standard  of  living. 
The  second  Is  to  avoid  the  disfavor  of  the 
church.  That  the  second  is  held  In  less 
Importance  should  not  be  misinterpreted. 
Were  It  not  for  the  church,  the  masses 
would  have  been  far  more  receptive  toward 
communism.  To  date,  it  has  been  the  most 
effective  single  obstacle  to  the  spread  of 
communism.  But  the  Influence  of  the 
Chtu-ch  In  the  cold  war  is  diminishing. 
Where  it  supports  the  established  order,  Its 
Influence  Is  Impaired. 

Whichever  side  offers  greater  promise  of 
satisfying  these  two  basic  aspirations  will 
win  the  cold  war.  This  gives  an  advantage 
to  the  free  world,  for  the  Communists  can- 
not satisfy  the  second  aspiration. 

The  masses  are  satisfied  that  the  estab- 
lished order — free  enterprise-democracy — 
will   not  satisfy   their  aspirations. 

Historically,  free  enterprise  has  meant 
F>overty,  disease  and  ignorance  for  the 
masses.  This  has  been  true  because,  despite 
the  growing  number  of  wholesome  excep- 
tions, the  traditional  characteristics  of  the 
Latin  American  business  community  have 
been: 

I  a)  Concentration  of  productive  land  and 
sources  of  production  In  the  hands  of  the 
small  minority. 

(b)  Industry  geared  to  a  high  margin  of 
profit  and  with  little  Interest  in  Increasing 


volume  through  modernization  and  new  In- 
vestment. 

(c)  OpjKwltion  to  Improvements  In  wages, 
working  and  social  conditions. 

(d)  Opposition  to  organized  laboc. 

(e)  A  tendency  to  use  profits  for  unpro- 
ductive Investments  or  for  consumer  goods 
and  services. 

The  political  order  has  been  labeled  de- 
mocracy, but  It  has  brought  to  the  masses 
few  of  the  benefits  which  U.S.  citizens  asso- 
ciate with  democracy. 

In  some  countries  the  benefits  of  the  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  prescribed 
In  constitutions  have  been  withheld  from 
the  masses  through  force  or  dishonest 
elections. 

In  some,  the  venality  of  public  officials  has 
meant  that  governments  do  not  exist  "for 
the  people."  but  for  officials  and  groups  with 
political  Influence.  Where  this  has  been  true, 
the  cost  of  government  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  the  masses  have  been  deprived  of  those 
personal  rights  and  safeties  which  democracy 
should  assure. 

The  masses  understandably  feel  that  satis- 
faction of  their  aspirations  can  be  achieved 
only  through  a  change  In  the  established 
order.  In  the  "system." 

It  Is  unfortunate  that.  In  countries  where 
the  conditions  described  have  prevailed,  the 
system  should  be  Identified  as  free  enter- 
prise and  as  democracy.  These  are  terms 
which  have  completely  different  connota- 
tions In  the  minds  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  lat- 
ter overwhelmingly  reject  communism  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  free  enterprise 
and  democracy  assure  far  greater  material 
benefits  and  personal  freedoms.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  understand  how  the  masses 
of  Latin  America  might  prefer  communism, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  The  dif- 
ference lies,  of  course.  In  the  connotation 
which  each  attributes  to  the  terms  "free 
enterprise"  and  "democracy"  as  refiected  In 
their  own  established  orders. 

Communism  promises  to  change  the  estab- 
lished order.  On  the  economic  front  It 
promises  an  improved  material  standard  of 
living.  It  Is  taking  a  growing  number  of 
representatives  of  the  masses  behind  the 
Iron  and  Barnboo  Curtains  and  giving  them 
visual  proof  that  It  can  fulfill  this  promise. 

On  the  political  front  the  Communist 
argtunent  is  that  any  sacrifice  of  p>ersonal 
freedom  and  Independence  which  commu- 
nism Imposes  Is  only  temporary.  Only  those 
nations  and  Individuals  who  are  strong  en- 
Joy  political  freedoms.  Strength  presup- 
poses a  period  of  self-dlsclpllne  which,  in 
turn,  means  a  temporary  relinquishment  of 
those  freedoms. 

Those  US.  Information  programs  which 
directly  attack  communism  often  do  not 
persuade  the  Latin  American  masses.  They 
are  not  convinced  by  our  assertions  that 
free  enterprise  provides  greater  material  re- 
wards than  conununlsm.  and  that  democracy 
assures  greater  political  freedom.  The  mate- 
rial rewards  of  private  enterprise,  as  they 
understand  It,  surround  them.  They  will  ac- 
cept any  system  that  offers  a  change.  The 
political  freedoms  which  their  own  democ- 
racy has  given  them  are  not  so  attractive  as 
to  make  them  fear  communism. 

Our  programs  publicizing  the  well-being 
of  the  U.S.  masses  have  helped  communism 
In  the  cold  war.  First,  they  provoke  the 
resentment  that  normally  accompanies 
Jealousy.  Second,  if  this  is  what  free  enter- 
prise has  provided  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  then  they  must  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  continuation  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  Latin  America.  Yet 
the  experience  of  the  masses  there  convinces 
them  that  reallzatlcn  of  their  aspirations  re- 
quires a  change  in  the  established  order. 
Thus,  the  United  States  becomes  an  ob- 
stacle to  realization  of  their  aspirations. 

Our  present  economic  programs  are  very 
important  in  the  cold  war.    They  have  helped 


strengthen  economies;  they  have  contributed 
to  Improvlrig  standards  of  life.  However, 
they  will  not  solve  the  cold  war's  basic  issue 

In  order  to  defeat  communism  In  the  cold 
W8U-,  the  ma-wes  must  be  convinced  that  a 
change  Is  occurring  In  their  own  established 
order,  that  free  enterprise  system  which  they 
know,  and  which  historically  has  depressed 
their  standard  of  life.  That  change  must  ex- 
tend to  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
whole  apparatus  which  produces  the  goods 
and  services  comprising  the  national  prod- 
uct. 

Government  enterprise  at  one  end,  and 
U.S.  enterprise  at  the  other,  constitute  only 
small  parts  of  this  apparatus.  Its  great 
bulk  lies  In  between  and  is  comprised  of  ocm 
form  or  another  of  purely  Latin  American 
private  enterprise.  This  Is  the  part  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  popular  Image  of  the 
whole  system.  This  Is  the  part  that  must 
change  If  the  masses  are  to  conclude  that  In 
Latin  America  free  enterprise,  and  not  com- 
munism, offers  the  most  promising  road  to 
achievement  of  their  aspirations. 

Foreign  loans  for  government  programs 
can  be  Justified  on  a  number  of  grounds, 
but  they  will  not  achieve  this  basic  change 
and,  therefore,  will  not  have  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  outcome  of  the  cold  war. 

Government  programs  In  the  social  field, 
such  as  roads,  hospitals,  and  schools,  are 
good.  They  contribute  to  Improving  stand- 
ards of  life.  They  merit  VS  support.  How- 
ever, they  will  not  change  either  the  hostility 
of  the  masses  to  the  Latin  American  private 
enterprise  system  or  their  willingness  to  em- 
brace communism  or  any  other  movement 
that  promises  a  change  In  that  system. 

Loans  for  government  programs  In  the 
field  of  production,  such  as  powerplants  and 
steel  mills,  contribute  to  some  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives.  But  in  the  cold  war  Itself, 
they  may  have  been  harmful  rather  than 
helpful. 

Government  enterprise  can  never  provide 
the  Improvement  In  living  standards  that 
must  occur  In  Latin  America.  It  forms  far 
too  smtUl  a  part  of  the  nation's  total  pro- 
ductive apparatus.  To  become  a  decisive 
factor,  governn^nt  industries  would  have 
to  proliferate  to  a  point  approaching  estab- 
lishment of  a  socialist  system.  This  will 
not  occur  because,  even  If  the  United  States 
were  disposed  to  do  so,  it  simply  could  not 
provide  the  capital  necessary  for  so  vast  an 
expansion:  nor  Is  any  other  source  of  ade- 
quate capital  available. 

U.S.  loans  to  government-owned  Industries 
associate  the  United  States  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  masses  that  their  own  Latin 
American  free  enterprise  system  offers  no 
hope  for  the  achievement  of  their  aspira- 
tions. 

In  a  number  of  obvious  ways,  government- 
owned  industries  Impair  the  strength  and 
discourage  the  growth  of  Latin  American 
free  enterprise  Itself.  There  Is  no  prospect 
that  Latin  American  official  enterprise  can 
successfully  replace  free  enterprise.  Yet. 
being  subsidized  as  a  rule,  they  discourage 
the  development  of  healthy,  privately  owned 
competitors. 

Finally,  government  enterprises  too  often 
have  been  Inefficient  and  overstaffed,  with 
products  of  high  cost  and  poor  quality.  As 
a  result,  they  have  depressed  the  entire 
national  economy. 

Foreign  credits  to  U.S.  enterprises  In  Latin 
America  are  sotind  and  Justifiable.  They 
should  be  continued,  for  they  help  our  own 
economy  as  well  as  those  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  Moreover,  when  It  is  effi- 
ciently operated  and  socially  conscious,  a 
U.S.  enterprise  can  set  a  constructive  ex- 
ample for  the  local  btislness  community. 
However,  we  must  recognize  that  these  loans 
have  little  effect  on  the  basic  problem  of  the 
cold  war.  As  In  the  case  of  government  en- 
terprise, a  U.S.  industry  does  not  constitute 
a  sufficiently  important  sector  of  a  national 
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economy  for  Its  expansion  to  asstire  an  ade- 
quate improvement  in  the  standards  of  living 
of  the  masses.  Moreover,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  wage  scales  and  working  condi- 
tions In  VS.  enterprises  and  those  In 
nationally  owned  companies  at  times  Intensi- 
fies, rather  than  diminishes,  the  hostility  of 
the  masses  toward  purely  Latin  American 
free  enterprise;  and  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often  that  this  hostility  is  the  key  factor  in 
the  outcome  of  the  cold  war  in  the  area. 

In  short,  the  Image  and  essence  of  the 
purely  Latin  American  and  privately  owned 
sector  of  the  varlouB  economies  must  change. 
Unless  this  occurs,  the  masses  will  not 
choose  the  free  enterprise  system  over  com- 
munism. That  chtinge  presupposes  two  si- 
multaneous efforts.  The  first  Is  of  an  edu- 
cational nature,  dc'slgned  to  convince  the 
masses  that  in  Latin  America  the  free  enter- 
prise system  has  evolved  Into  something 
quite  different,  something  that  offers  greater 
promise  of  achieving  their  aspirations  than 
does  communism.  The  second  Is  the  effort 
required  to  make  that  promise  a  reality. 
The  basic  principles  which  determine  the 
decisions  and  actions  of  businessmen  must 
change.  When  this  is  accomplished,  then, 
for  the  first  time,  there  will  be  real  asstir- 
ance  of  a  broad  and  continuing  Improve- 
ment in  the  standards  of  life  of  the  masses. 
For  the  first  time,  the  volumes  of  capital  and 
the  numbers  of  trained  hiunan  minds  re- 
quired to  solve  the  problem  will  be  directed 
Into  channels  which  will  assure  that  solu- 
tion. 

Communist  propaganda  does  not  Identify 
the  real  cause  of  the  problem;  and  It  does 
not  suggest  the  real  solution.  This  would 
be  constructive;  It  would  contribute  to  a 
solution.  Communist  strategy  is  to  aggra- 
vate the  problem,  to  obstruct  its  solution, 
to  exploit  the  hatreds  It  breeds.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  world,  communism  preaches 
that  It  was  the  United  States  that  created 
the  established  order  which  frustrates  the 
ambitions  of  the  masses.  The  fact  Is  that, 
certainly  In  Latin  America,  both  the  U.S. 
Government  and  UB.  private  enterprise  are 
IX)werful  factors  working  for  realization  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  masses.  Yet.  strange- 
ly, certain  of  our  own  people  accept  the 
Conmiunlst  thesis,  and  believe  that  some- 
how the  United  States  is  an  obstruction. 

The  established  order  In  Latin  America 
Is  the  creation,  not  of  the  United  States,  but 
of  the  class  which  has  controlled  those 
countries  since  the  conquest.  The  accuracy 
of  this  statement  is  not  refuted  by  the  other 
problems  of  race,  climate  and  topography 
which  in  some  areas  have  also  depressed  the 
standards  of  life  of  the  masses. 

The  differences  between  the  established 
orders  in  a  number  of  the  other  American 
republics  and  that  in  the  United  States 
may  explain,  as  It  does,  why  the  Communist 
problem  it,  not  serious  In  this  country.  How- 
ever, that  is  no  cause  for  self-satisfaction  on 
our  part.  Until  a  few  decades  ago  private 
enterprise  here  refiectd  all  the  qualities 
which  today  aggravate  the  problem  In  Latin 
America.  Circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  our  business  community  compelled  It 
to  evolve.  That  sjime  process  of  evolution 
has  been  apparent  for  years  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  has  produced  some  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  modern  socially  conscious  business 
leaders  who  have  long  understood  the  prob- 
lem and  worked  to  solve  It.  Until  recently, 
however,  they  have  made  slow  progress  In 
changing   the   established   order. 

It  appears  now  that  this  process  of  whole- 
some evolution  can  be  and  will  be  greatly 
accelerated. 

The  Cuban  situation  has  deeply  disturbed 
the  Latin  American  business  community. 
It  foresees  the  possibility  of  irreparable  loss. 
Many  businessmen  are  for  the  first  time  will- 
ing to  consider  as  an  alternative  the  partial 
sacrifice  of  benefits  and  privileges  which 
they  had  alwaya  held  to  be  InviolabU. 
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During  the  past  year  and  In  several  coun- 
tries, organizations  of  business  leaders  have 
appeared  with  a  common  determina;lon  to 
modernize  the  private  enterprise  system  as 
the  only  effective  answer  to  communism. 
One  such  group  sUtes  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  class  suicide  is  that  free  eni.erprlse 
must  actually  provide  better  solutions  for 
social  problems  than  does  communism.  They 
recognize  that  thU  will  entail  more  taxes, 
less  profits,  support  for  responsible  organ- 
ized labor  movements  and  for  socially  sig- 
nificant programs.  They  see  that,  unless  an 
Improvement  in  material  standards  of  living 
comes  through  the  normal  processes  of  free 
enterprise  rather  than  through  government 
effort,  the  free  enterprise  system  will  not 
survive. 

This  Is  clear  thinking.  It  identlfles  the 
essence  of  the  problem.  It  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  those  efforts  and  that  (iacrlflce 
which  are  ersentlal  if  communL=m  Is  to  lose 
the  cold  war,  and  If  the  victor  Is  to  be  free 
enterprise  rather  than  socialism. 

If  these  movements  can  be  multiplied  and 
encouraged  to  aggressive  action,  there  will 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  cold 
war.  This  would  not  simply  be  another 
counterblow  In  that  war.  This  would  be  an 
assurance  of  ultimate  victory. 

Several  ways  to  strengthen  our  position  in 
the  cold  war  In  Latin  America  suggest 
themselves. 

First,  U.S.  policy  should  concentrate  on 
correcting  the  basic  cause  of  our  present 
disadvantage  That  Is  the  unenlightened 
practices  and  traditions  of  that  large  part  of 
the  business  community  who  are  responsible 
for  the  hostility  of  the  Latin  American 
masses  toward  the  private  enterprise  system. 
We  have  not  identified  this  cause  as  clearly 
as  we  should,  and  our  programs  have  not 
accorded  sufficient  Importance  to  Its  cor- 
rection. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  In 
which  the  United  States  can  contribute  to 
modernizing  and  strengthening  the  Latin 
American  free  enterprise  sector,  making  It  a 
decisive  factor  In  the  cold  war.  We  should 
encourage  and  strengthen  In  every  way  pos- 
sible organizations  of  businessmen  isuch  as 
those  now  forming.  We  should  help  them 
establish  efficient  coordination  between  dif- 
ferent national  groups.  However,  this  must 
be  done  without  In  any  way  impairing  the 
essentially  national  character  of  such  groups. 

Wherever  a  Latin  American  privat*;  enter- 
prise gives  assurance  of  following  modern, 
socially  conscious  principles  in  its  opera- 
tions, we  should  do  everything  posislble  to 
contribute  to  the  expansion  and  business 
success  of  that  enterprise.  Greater  atten- 
tion shoiUd  be  devoted  to  channeling  for- 
eign credits  to  such  enterprises.  Sucb  credits 
should  carry  with  them — and  this  Is  perfectly 
achievable — procedures  to  keep  under  con- 
tinuing observation  the  policies  and  actions 
of  those  enterprises  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Improvement  of  wa^jes  and 
working  conditions,  and  other  areas  l;i  which 
the  system  has  traditionally  been  wesk.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  can  be 
particularly  effective  In  this  area. 

Technical  assistance  In  the  modernization 
of  their  business  policies  and  practices 
should  be  provided  to  these  Latin  American 
enterprises.  Their  representatives  should  be 
Invited  and  encouraged  to  visit  other  coun- 
tries In  order  that  they  may  become  closer 
to  the  philosophy  of  modern  collective  capi- 
talism and  its  practical  application. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  U.S.  pro- 
grams discussed  In  this  section  should  be  to 
persuade  private  enterprise  of  the  desirability 
and.  Indeed,  the  essential  necessity  of  using 
profits  to  form  capital  for  use  In  productive 
investments.  The  Latin  American  business 
convmunity  is  able  to  provide  the  amounts 
of  new  capital  required  for  real  e<onomlc 
progress.  No  other  source,  national  or  for- 
eign, has  that  capacity. 


Third,  our  Government  should  be  vigilant 
to  Insure  that  Its  citizens  charged  with  the 
Implementation  of  Its  programs  In  Latin 
America  are  men  Imbued  with  the  deep  con- 
viction that  modern,  socially  conscious  free 
enterprise,  collective  capitalism,  offers  the 
best  hope  for  achievement  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  masses.  Only  such  men  can  convince 
Latin  American  governments  and  business- 
men of  this  truth.  We  have  at  times  been 
too  prone  to  accept  the  premise  that  any 
alternative  to  communism  Is  acceptable. 
This  has  weakened  our  resolve  to  assist  and 
establish  20th  century  collective  capitalism, 
which  Is  the  only  system  which  really  has 
the  capacity  to  defeat  communism  In  Latin 
America. 

Fourth,  we  should  undertake  to  persuade 
Latin  American  governments  to  channel 
their  resources  into  projects  of  a  social  na- 
ture rather  than  Into  productive  enterprises. 
For  the  reasons  suggested  above,  the  latter 
as  a  rule  are  liabilities  In  the  cold  war. 

Fifth,  we  should  redirect  our  Information 
programs  to  focus  them  on  the  real  issues 
of  the  cold  war.  It  is  essential  that  busi- 
nessmen, even  more  than  the  masses,  under- 
stand clearly  what  a  Cuban-exported  revolu- 
tion will  mean  to  them. 

We  should  place  less  emphasis  on  the  Is- 
sue of  the  Image  of  the  United  States  In  the 
minds  of  the  masses.  This  Is  a  subordinate 
issue.  The  masses  could  have  the  very 
highest  opinion  of  the  United  States  and 
still  choose  communism  as  the  most  vlabje 
alternative  to  an  existing  order  which  they 
abhor.  The  choice  which  they  will  make  Is 
not  between  the  Communist  system  and 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  be- 
tween communism  and  the  private  enter- 
prise-democracy system  which  they  see 
around  them.  The  real  Issue  Is  their  atti- 
tude toward  their  own  existing  order  and 
Its  real  nature. 

Communism  has  encouraged  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  propaganda  battles  on 
such  peripheral  Issues  as  our  popularity.  It 
knows  that  if  we  win  such  battles,  the  out- 
come of  the  cold  war  will  not  be  affected. 

On  the  propaganda  front  we  should  force 
communism  to  meet  us  on  Issues  of  our  own 
choosing,  not  theirs.  Those  Issues  are  sug- 
gested above. 

Sixth.  In  deciding  whether  to  undertake 
or  reject  every  program.  Its  effect  on  the 
attitude  of  the  masses  of  Latin  America 
toward  their  own  private  enterprise  system 
should  be  considered.  As  is  suggested 
above,  we  are  today  engaged  in  some  pro- 
grams which  will  unquestionably  strengtlien 
the  local  economies,  but  which  Intensify  the 
hostility  of  the  masses  to  free  enterprise. 
To  the  extent  that  such  programs  cause  the 
masses  to  suppKjrt  socialism  as  an  alternative 
to  communism,  they  contribute  to  our  de- 
feat In  the  cold  war.  The  resources  of  men 
and  capital  available  to  socialistic  programs 
in  the  area  are  so  inadequate  as  to  assure 
that  adoption  of  that  course  will  mean  de- 
feat In  the  cold  war.  It  simply  cannot  pro- 
vide that  Improvement  In  material  standards 
of  living  which  the  \ictor  must  provide. 

The  assurance  of  victory  lies,  first.  In 
changing  the  Image  and  essence  of  Latin 
American  free  enterprise  and,  second,  in 
assuring  that  a  system  so  reconstructed  ac- 
complishes Its  mission. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  would  appropriate 
$500  million  for  the  Inter-American  Pro- 
gram for  Social  Progress.  TTie  institu- 
tion of  this  program  marks  a  milestone 
in  our  relations  with  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  because  it  represents  a 
departure  from  previous  policies:  a  pro- 
gram new  in  scope,  new  on  concept,  and 
with  new  objectives. 

The  program  is  new  in  scope  because 
it  is  aimed  directly  at  achieving  social 
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progress:  it  will  help  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple. Housing,  rural  living,  public  health, 
and  education  need  improvement  in 
most  of  Latin  America.  These  condi- 
tions need  to  be  alleviated 

It  is  clear  that  the  main  impetus  for 
making  such  changes  must  come  from 
the  Latin  Americans  themselves.  And  it 
is  good  to  report  that  progressive  lead- 
ers in  these  nations  are  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  these  new  policies.  It  is  because 
the  program  recognizes  these  facts  that 
it  is  new  in  concept.  This  program  will 
encourage  the  governments  in  Latin 
America  to  mobilize  the  resources  of 
these  countries,  to  make  reforms  both 
in  the  statutes  and  in  their  administra- 
tion, and  to  put  forth  the  maximum 
amount  of  self-help.  The  fact  that  such 
reforms  and  actions  are  needed  is  spe- 
cifically recognized  by  the  Act  of  Bogota. 

The  funds  to  be  made  available  by  this 
appropriation  bill  will  be  allocated  for 
administration  between  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration, 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  administration  of  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  funds  by  a  bank  in 
which  Latin  Americans  participate  il- 
lustrates that  this  program  i.^  a  coopera- 
tive venture  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


I  should  like  to  reemphasize  that  the 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  aid  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  The  projects 
and  programs  will  directly  improve  the 
lot  of  farmers  by  aiding  them  to  own 
their  own  land,  to  borrow  money  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  to  organize  co- 
operatively to  solve  farm  problems.  It 
will  improve  the  lot  of  the  ill-housed  by 
making  it  possible  for  them  coop- 
eratively to  build  and  to  own  their  own 
homes;  it  will  aid  all  Latin  Americans 
by  providing  more  schools. 

I  urge  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
$500  million  for  this  bipartisan  pro- 
gram and  also  the  $100  million  for  loan 
to  Chile  for  reconstruction  from  the 
^arthquake  disasters. 

\Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
explains  the  program  in  detail  and  con- 
tains, on  pages  6  and  7,  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary    of    the    Bill 

A  tabular  summary  of  the  estimates  and 
the  amounta  recommended  by  the  House 
and   by   the  committee   In  the   bill  follows: 


H.  Doc.  No. 

Item 

Budget  esti- 
mate 

Recom- 

nii>n(l»-<l 

by  House 

Recom- 
mended 
by  ^H•nale 
committee 

«e  and  105 

108- 

Inter-.\merlcan    Social   and   Economic    Cooi)eratlon 

Propram. 
Chilean  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation  Program.. 

Total       

SflOO,  TOO,  000 
100,000,000 

$500,000,000 
100,000,000 

SS00,000.0OI 
100,000,000 

600,000,000 

600,000,000 

600,000,000 

JNTER-AMERICAN   PROGRAM   FOR  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  86-735,  signed 
September  8.  1960.  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  President  of  $500  million,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
which  the  President  may  use  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  sp)€cify  for  the 
Inter-Axnerican  Program  for  Social  Progress. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  $500 
million  b«  provided. 

Objectives 

This  authorizing  legislation  was  passed  last 
year  upon  request  of  President  Elsenhower 
to  enable  the  US.  representatives  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  to  give  substance  to  a  new  pro- 
gram of  development  for  Latin  An^erica.  The 
objective  of  this  development  program  Is 
different  from  past  programs  In  Latin 
America  and  Its  purpose  Is  to  Implement  the 
Act  of  Bogota,  signed  by  19  American  nations 
in  September  1960.  President  Kennedy 
Stated  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing the  appropriation  concerning  the 
Act  of  Bogota: 

"This  act,  building  on  the  concept  of  Op- 
eration Pan  America  Initiated  by  Brazil  In 
1958,  introduced  two  important  new  elements 
to  the  effort  to  Improve  living  standards  In 
^outh  America. 

"First  the  nations  of  Latin  America  have 
recognized  the  need  for  an  Intensive  program 
of  self-help — mobilizing  their  domestic  re- 
sources, and  undertaking  basic  reforms  in  tax 
structure.  In  land  ownership  and  use,  and  in 
education,  health,  and  housing. 

"Second,  it  launches  a  major  inter-Ameri- 
can program  for  the  social  progress  which  is 
an  indispensable  condition  to  growth — a  pro- 
gram for  Improved  land  use,  education, 
health,  and  bousing." 


In  helping  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
the  funds  involved  in  this  appropriation  re- 
quest will  be  aimed  directly  at  the  Latin 
American  people  through  advances  In  fields 
which  directly  affect  their  Uvea.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  In  his  message  to  the  Congress: 

'The  fund  which  I  am  requesting  today 
will  be  devoted  to  social  progress  Social 
progress  Is  not  a  substitute  for  economic 
development.  It  is  an  effort  to  create  a  so- 
cial framework  within  which  all  the  people 
of  a  nation  can  share  In  the  benefits  of 
prosperity  and  p-'.rticlpate  In  the  process  of 
growth.  Economic  growth  without  social 
progress  lets  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
remain  In  poverty  while  a  privileged  few 
reap  the  benefits  of  rising  abundance.  In 
addition  the  process  of  growth  largely  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  beneficial  social 
conditions.  Our  own  experience  Is  witness 
to  this.  For  much  of  our  own  great  pro- 
ductivity and  Industrial  development  is 
based  on  our  system  of  universal  public 
education. 

"Thus  the  purpose  of  crur  special  effort 
for  social  progress  is  to  overcome  the  bar- 
riers of  geographical  and  social  isolation. 
Illiteracy  and  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, archaic  tax  and  land  tenure  struc- 
tures and  other  institutional  obstacles  to 
broad  participation  In  economic  growth." 

Background 

The  antecedents  of  this  appropriation  re- 
quest run  back  a  number  of  years.  Numer- 
ous congressional  studies  have  indicated  that 
a  new  approach  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  with 
respiect  to  Latin  America  is  needed  Progres- 
sive Latin  American  leaders  have  demanded 
changed  policies  on  the  part  of  the  Latin 
American    countries    themselves.      In     19&8 


President  Kubltschek  of  Brazil  called  for 
Operation  Pan  America.  A  committee  which 
became  known  as  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
One,  was  formed  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  study 
the  problem.  After  several  meetings,  the 
work  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One  cul- 
minated at  Its  third  meeting.  In  September 

1960.  In  the  Act  of  Bogota,  which  document 
was  signed  by  all  of  the  Latin  American 
nations  except  Cuba,  which  failed  to  do  so, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  was  not 
present.  The  appropriation  of  the  $500  mil- 
lion was  requested  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  January  1961,  and  the  request  waa  re- 
peated  by  President  Kennedy  on  March   14, 

1961,  who  asked  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
these  funds  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  The 
accompanying  bill  before  the  Senate  ap- 
propriates the  full  amount  of  the  request 
and  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  April  25,  1961. 

Program  description 

This  program  Is  different  In  concept  from 
past  U.S.  assistance  effort*  with  respect  to 
Latin  America,  but  nevertheless  It  builds 
upon  such  past  efforts.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  flow  of  capital — public  and  pri- 
vate—  Into  Latin  America  which  has  been 
directed  toward  economic  development. 
There  also  has  been  a  long  history  of  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance.  But  be- 
tween these  programs  of  technical  assistance 
and  of  capital  development  there  has  been 
a  great  gap — a  gap  which  concerns  the  social 
progress  of  the  ordinary  people  of  the  Latin 
American  nations.  The  fruits  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  process  have  not  been 
spread  throughout  the  populace  of  many  of 
these  nations.  This  Imbalance  In  the  de- 
velopment process  has  created  a  breeding 
ground  for  unrest  as  major  segments  of  the 
population  in  Latin  American  countries  see 
the  benefits  that  economic  development 
bring  but  fall  to  participate  In  those  bene- 
fits. It  Is  this  unrest  upon  which  com- 
munism Is  seeking  to  feed  In  order  to 
strengthen  its  Influence.  It  Is  this  serious 
gap  which  the  new  program  will  begin  to 
help  the  nations  of  Latin  Amerlra  fill 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon;  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
George  W.  Ball;  Mr.  Adolf  A  Berle,  Jr  , 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Latin  America;  Dr.  Lincoln  Gordon,  con- 
sultant to  the  task  force,  and  other  ad- 
ministration   officials. 

The  committee  was  advised  by  the  admin- 
istration officials  that  the  following  division 
of  funds  Is  contemplated : 

Inter-American      Development 

Bank $394,000,000 

International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration   100.  000,000 

Organization       of       American 

States 6,000,000 


Total 500,000,000 

The  basic  criterion  for  division  of  operat- 
ing responsibility  Is  to  assign  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  the  functional 
areas  where  projects  are  generally  suitable 
for  financing  through  loans  (whether  repay- 
able in  dollars  or  In  local  cvirrencles) ,  and  to 
assign  to  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration the  areas  where  most  projects 
should  be  on  a  grant  basis  or  are  otherwise 
unsuited  for  IDB  administration,  and  In 
which  the  ICA  has  considerable  experience. 
These  fields  of  activity  are  Interrelated  and 
have  been  separated  for  administrative  pur- 
poses only. 

In  practice,  this  means  IDB  administration 
for  projects  or  programs  designed  to  achieve 
improved  conditions  In  the  countries  con- 
cerned in  the  fields  of: 

( 1 )  Land  settlement  and  Improved  land 
use,  Including  access  and  feeder  roads,  assist- 
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ance  to  agricultural  credit  institutions,  as- 
sistance to  supervised  credit  and  agrlctiltural 
extension,  and  deTelopment  of  storage  and 
marketing  facilities:  provided  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  land; 

(2)  housing  for  low-income  groups  through 
assistance  to  self-help  housing  and  to  Insti- 
tutions providing  long-term  housing  finance, 
and  engaged  in  mobilizing  domestic  resources 
for  this  purpose; 

(3 1  community  water  supply  and  sanita- 
tion faculties; 

(4)  such  supplementary  financing  of  facili- 
ties for  advanced  education  and  training  re- 
lated to  economic  anci  social  development  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time 
between  the  United  Stntes  and  the  Bank 

In  addition,  the  IDB  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  related  to  projects  in  the 
Gelds  set  forth  above,  as  well  as  technical 
assistance  related  to  the  mobilizing  of  do- 
mestic financial  resources  and  the  strength- 
ening of  financial  Institutions.  Such  tech- 
nical assistance  may  be  on  a  grant,  loan,  or 
reimbursable  basis 

The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration will  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  following: 

(1)  education  and  training  programs; 

(2)  public  health  (other  than  water  supply 
and  sanitation); 

(3)  projects  for  social  improvement  for  the 
federation  of  the  West  Indies  and  other  ter- 
ritories within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  are  evolving  toward  economic  and 
political  maturity; 

(4)  support  of  governmental  institutions 
for  the  provision  of  general  services  in  the 
Improvement  of  laud  use  and  rural  living 
conditions,  low-cost  housing,  and  the  mobi- 
lization of  domestic  resources  for  the  fur- 
thering of  economic  and  social  progress;  and 

(5)  applied  research  and  surveys  in  fields 
related  to  social  progress. 

While  most  ICA  assistance  will  be  on  a 
grant  basis,  loans  are  not  ruled  out  for  suit- 
able projects  (e.g..  under  (3»,  above)  or  In 
any  case  where  repayment  Is  desired  by  the 
government  concerned. 

Six  million  dollars  is  to  be  used  to  help  the 
Organization  of  American  States  In  connec- 
tion with  this  program  of  social  development. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  reinforce  the 
movement  toward  adequate  self-help  and 
Institutional  Improvement  through  the  In- 
tcr-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  OAS  This  will  Include  expert  assist- 
ance In  preparation  for  annual  review  meet- 
ings, reglonwlde  studies  and  siu^eys  and 
sponsor  conferences  directed  toward  bring- 
ing about  tax  reform.  Improved  land  use, 
educational  modernization,  housing,  urban 
and  rural  planning,  community  develop- 
ment, and  sound  national  development  pro- 
graming. It  is  also  working  out  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
and  the  IDB. 

The  most  Important  new  element  In  this 
program  is  the  emphasis  upon  self-help  ef- 
forts, mobilization  of  the  resources  of  each 
recipient  nation,  and  the  appropriate  meas- 
ures of  reform  that  may  be  needed.  These 
subjects  are  recognized  In  the  Act  of  Bogot4 
and  by  progressive  Latin  Americans  as  need- 
ing attention.  Administration  officials 
stated  that  assistance  under  this  program 
to  be  given  by  both  the  IDB  and  the  ICA 
will  be  conditioned  upon  related  Improve- 
ment measures. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  will  be  In 
the  form  of  loans  to  participants  In  the 
applying  countries. 

Applications  for  loans  will  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Du-ectors  of  the  Bank  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement. 
The  committee  noted  particularly  that  In 
this  way  representatives  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  themselves  will  work  out  with 


countries  requesting  loans  the  terms  of  ap- 
propriate self-help  agreements.  The  com- 
mittee also  noted  that  loans  under  the  trust 
agreement  will  require  a  twt>-thirds  vote  and 
that  for  this  purpose  the  U.S.  representative 
votes  over  40  percent.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  It  Is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  program  that  assistance  be  dependent 
upon  efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  toward 
achieving  national  progress. 

The  materials  and  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee  give  a  Justification  of  the 
program  In  terms  of  needs  of  Latin  America, 
objectives  to  be  attained,  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance to  be  rendered,  standards  to  be  ap- 
plied before  assistance  will  be  given,  methods 
of  administration,  and  allocation  of  resjson- 
siblllty.  Illustrative  projects,  totaling  in  ex- 
cess of  the  appropriation  request,  were  pre- 
sented for  the  committee's  review  to 
demonstrate  the  scale  of  need  and  the 
nature  of  activities  contemplated.  No  fixed 
country  aid  levels  were  proposed  since  as- 
sistance under  this  program  Is  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  maximum  self-help  and  prog- 
ress on  reform  measures.  It  Is  because  of 
the  Importance  attached  to  this  standard 
that  the  executive  branch  prop>oses  an  es- 
sentially similar  method  of  administration 
by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  by  ICA  for  their  respective  interdepend- 
ent fields  of  concentration. 

Under  Secretary  Ball  said  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

■  Let  me  stress  that  these  are  not  refined 
projects  negotiated  In  detail  with  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  Two  factors  make  it 
unwise  and  impracticable  to  go  further  in 
refining  specific  projects  without  funds  In 
hand.  The  first  Is  that  the  ICA  cannot  com- 
mit funds  for  specific  projects  until  those 
funds  are  appropriated — and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve you  would  wish  It  to.  Similarly,  we 
cannot  permit  the  Bank  to  commit  funds, 
nor  would  It  be  willing  to  do  so,  until  funds 
are  available  to  it.  The  second  factor  is 
that  we  do  not  want  to  and  do  not  Intend  to 
commit  funds  for  these  social  development 
projects  until  the  governments  which  are  to 
be  beneficiaries  have  given  evidence  of  their 
determination  and  ability  to  carry  through 
essential  institutional  and  legislative 
changes." 

The  funds  requested  are  to  be  available  on 
a  "no-year"  basis,  and  the  committee  Is  In- 
formed that  the  executive  branch  contem- 
plates that  the  actual  commitments  would 
take  place  over  a  period  of  approximately  2 
years. 

Interest  rates 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  objectives 
sought  to  be  accomplished  through  the  pro- 
grams described  herein.  However,  It  wants 
to  be  assured  that  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
are  not  going  to  be  reloaned  at  usurious 
Interest  rates. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  State  estab- 
lish a  firm  policy  of  interest  rates  at  which 
the  funds  may  be  reloaned  so  that  such  rates 
of  Interest  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
usurious.  Whenever  it  Is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  IDB  that  a  lending  agency, 
bank,  or  other  institution  has  violated  or 
obviated  Its  policy  In  any  manner  by  the 
charging  of  higher  Interest  rates  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  of  the  loan,  then  It  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  IDB  to  cease  to  transact 
future  business  with  such  agency,  bank,  or 
other  Institution. 

Cooperatives 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  funds  made  available  herein 
that  this  program  Is  addressed  squarely 
to  the  critical  lags  In  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  In  this  connection.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  committee  that  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  by  the  IDB,  as  well  as  the 


ICA.  pyartlcular  emphasis  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  agricultural  cooperatives  such  as 
producer  cooperatives,  marketing  coopera- 
tives, farm  credit  organlEatlons,  credit 
unions,  and  consumer  cooperatives,  coopera- 
tive training  programs  and  facilities,  hous- 
ing, cooperative  health  faclUties,  and  other 
related    projecu. 

Self-help  and  reforms 
In  addition,  the  committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  tliese  fund*  are  made  avail- 
.%ble  because  this  program  Is  based  on 
solfhelp.  and  because  It  has  been  assured 
by  the  -Altneases  who  testified  that  land 
reforms,  tax  reforms,  and  social  reforms  will 
be  among  the  princli>al  objectives  The 
committee  urges  our  administrators  to  with- 
hold the  conunitment  of  funds  made  avail- 
able In  this  bill  until  some  of  the  afore- 
mentioned reforms  have  been  accomplished 
or  are  In  the  process  of  being  accompUslied. 

Project  financing  and  capability 
Furthermore,  the  committee  wants  it 
clearly  understood  that  no  project  should 
be  imdertaken  unless  the  local  people  or 
the  local  government  is  prepared  to  make 
a  sizable  contribution  to  the  total  cost  of 
such  undertaking  Our  administrators 
should  make  the  necessary-  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  every  project  in  order  to  determine 
that  the  local  country  has  the  capability  to 
operate  and  maintain  It  once  It  has  been 
completed.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for 
our  Government  to  furnish  funds  or  person- 
nel to  operate  and  maintain  a  project  be- 
yond a  training  period. 

Repayment  of  loans 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  in  the 
making  of  loans  to  participants  from  the 
funds  herein  appropriated,  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  wUl  be  served  if  the 
loan  agreements  are  so  drawn  that  they 
will  provide  for  both  the  Interest  and  amor- 
tization payments  to  begin  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  following  the  mak- 
ing of  the  loan  The  committee,  therefore, 
has  given  Its  approval  of  the  funds  here- 
with appropriated  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  State  and  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  will 
follow    this    practice. 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  should 
be  provided  with  semiannual  reports  on  the 
loans  made  with  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  bill.  If  exceptional  cases  should  develop 
in  connection  with  loans  where  It  is  neces- 
sary to  limit  first-year  payments  to  Interest 
such  exceptionaJ  cases  should  be  reported 
in  the  aforementioned  semiannual  report, 
together  with  the  reasons  why  exceptions 
were  made  to  the  policy  outlined  herein. 

In  supporting  the  objectives  of  this  appro- 
priation, the  conamlttee  desires  to  emphaslaa 
its  expectation  that  these  funds  can  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  to  advance  the 
free  enterprise  concepts  already  firmly  rooted 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

CHIUIAN      XABTHQCAKK      RECONSTRUCTION      AND 
KKHABILITATION      PROGBAM 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $100  million  for 
the  Chilean  earthquake  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  program. 

On  May  21  and  22,  1960,  a  series  of  eevore 
earthquakes  rocked  southern  Chile.  Huge 
tidal  waves  and  volcanic  eruptions  following 
In  their  wake  added  to  the  destruction  and 
the  heavy  loss  of  life  In  the  disaster  area 
which  comprised  the  10  southern  provinces 
and  Included  nearly  20  i>ercent  of  the  coun- 
try's land  area  Total  damage  is  now  estl- 
nukted  at  approximately  $372  million. 

The  immediate  response  of  the  American 
public  to  the  tragedy  was  a  widespread 
desire  to  help  through  private  as  weU  as 
pubUc  channels.  Relief  supplies  and  two 
complete  field  hospitals  were  airlifted  by  the 
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U.S.  Government  to  the  stricken  area.  Fur- 
ther emergency  assistance  was  provided  by 
the  Latin  American  Republics  and  other 
countries.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  United 
States  granted  $20  million  from  the  mutual 
security  program  contingency  funds  to  help 
meet  Interim  reconstruction  needs  until 
longer  range  rehabilitation  plans  could  be 
developed.  In  addition,  credits  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Export-Import  Banlc.  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies  stepped  up  their  deliv- 
eries of  surplus  foods  made  available  under 
title  III  of  Public  Law  480  and  other  relief 
supplies. 

On  September  8.  1960,  In  Public  Law  86- 
735,  the  Congress  authorized  $100  million  for 
use  in  meeting  further  costs  of  the  longer 
term  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
Chile  The  Government  of  Chile  has  ad- 
Justed  its  new  10-year  economic  development 
plan  to  provide  for  the  unforeseen  disaster 
recovery  requirements  and  now  intends  to 
expend  $130  million  and  $120  million  in 
calendar  years  1961  and  1962  to  meet  the 
costs  of  reconstruction  and  development  in 
the  devastated  area. 

This  appropriation  provides  the  full 
amount  of  $100  million  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  86-735.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated will  be  loaned  to  the  Government 
of  Chile  and  will  assist  In  financing  specific 
reconstruction  projects  and  activities  within 
the  development  plan  during  calendar  years 
1961  and  1962.  Reconstruction  requirements 
for  the  current  calendar  year  are  estimated 
at  more  than  $60  million. 

Although  direct  costs  of  reconstruction  ac- 
tivities supported  by  this  appropriation  will 
be  primarily  In  Chilean  escudos,  the  dollars 
made  available  to  the  Government  of  Chile 
will  be  utilized  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
from  the  United  States  Thus,  in  addition  to 
permitting  the  Chilean  Government  to  move 
forward  in  the  Important  work  of  rebuilding 
the  foundations  of  southern  Chile's  economy, 
the  US.  funds  will  play  an  Important  role 
In  dampening  Inflationary  pressures  through 
the  provision  of  additional  foreign  exchange. 

ADMINISTRATION    EXPENSES 

Altho\igh  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-735  can  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative and  related  expenses  incident  to 
carrying  out  programs  of  assistance  under 
that  act.  the  executive  branch  has  explained 
that  it  Intends  to  use  for  such  purposes 
funds  available  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  In  accordance  with  the  regular  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  that  act.  This 
procedure  will  also  avoid  the  alternative  of 
complicated  accounting  procedures  or  the  re- 
quirement for  separate,  duplicating  staff  and 
the  committee  fully  approves  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  if  the  Latin-American  people  or 
the  Latin-American  countries  have  a 
better  friend  in  the  US.  Senate  than  I 
am  now  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
but  the  appropriation  of  $500  million 
could  either  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing.  My  best  judgment  is,  the  way  the 
bill  is  written,  that  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  very  bad  thing,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  place  any  controls 
on  how  the  money  is  to  be  loaned  or  how 
it  is  to  be  spent.  We  likewise  do  not 
place  any  restrictions  on  how  the  money 
should  be  loaned. 

In  other  words,  the  money  could  be 
loaned  to  a  Latin-American  country 
which  is  unfriendly  to  the  United  States 
or  which  becomes  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States.  The  money  could  be 
loaned  to  a  Latin-American  country 
which  might  be  in  the  process  of  expro- 
priating American  property.  The  way 
the  bill  is  written,  no  controls  are  pro- 
vided. 


Mr.  HA  YD  EN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  no  loan  can  be  made  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  which  does 
not  have  the  approval  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  directors,  and  that  the 
United  States  controls  40  percent  of  the 
vote? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  would  be  a  com- 
plete veto  power  over  every  loan  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  understand  that. 
I  am  not  quarreling  with  that  part  of  the 
arrangement.  What  I  criticize  is  that 
there  is  no  control  provided  even  over 
the  40  percent  of  the  vote,  and  no  con- 
trol provided  over  the  bank  itself.  At 
least,  I  do  not  think  a  sufficient  control 
is  provided. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  loan  money  or  to  give  money 
away  unless  we  have  an  understanding 
with  a  nation  that  it  will  be  cooperative, 
that  it  will  be  friendly,  that  it  will  not 
expropriate  American  property,  and  that 
it  will  not  give  comfort  to  communism  or 
to  Russia.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
do  otherwise.  There  are  21  countries  in 
Latin  America.  We  know  that  one  coun- 
try has  recently  gone  Communist. 

I  think  we  ought  to  control  the  loans 
in  some  way.  I  think  the  Congress 
ought  to  write  in  .some  restrictions  or 
controls  for  the  program.  To  that  end, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ill  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
from  Report  No.  1838  on  Calendar  No. 
1910  of  the  86th  Congress,  2d  session, 
an  excerpt  from  page  4,  under  the  title 
"Committee  Action."  which  is  three 
paragraphs  long. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
August  15  held  public  hearings  on  the  re- 
quests contained  in  S.  3839,  and  on  the 
related  considerations  contained  in  Senate 
Resolution  353.  Under  Secretary  of  State  C. 
Douglas  Dillon  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  T.  Graydon  Upton  testified  on 
behalf    of   the   administration. 

Also  at  that  time,  Senator  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart,  of  Indiana,  presented  to  the  committee 
and  explained  his  amendments  to  S.  3839. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Capehabt  was 
much  disturbed  over  the  highly  amorphous 
nature  of  the  administration  proposal  to 
assist  Latin  American  development.  There- 
fore, as  an  amendment  to  that  proposal,  he 
introduced  a  bill  to  be  entitled  "The 
Americas  Cooperative  Bank  Act."  The 
CAPEHART  proposal  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  conclude  agreements  with  all  In- 
terested American  Republics  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  banks  under  the 
laws  of  such  Republics.  The  stock  would 
be  purchased  In  agreed  proportions  by  the 
respective  country  and  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank,  with  the  proviso  that  the  let- 
ters Interest  could  be  bought  out  at  any 
lime.  The  banks  would  have  great  flexibility 
In  their  operations  and.  specifically,  would 
be  able  to  loan  directly  to  the  common  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America. 

On  August  18  the  committee  In  executive 
session  considered  the  various  proposals  be- 
fore It.  and  composed  a  separate  new  bill  by 
combining  some  of  the  best  elements  of  S. 
3839.   the    CAnHARx   amendments,   and   the 


Mansfield  resolution.  The  committee  was 
greatly  Interested  In  the  Capehart  proposal 
for  cooperative  banks.  It  nevertheless  be- 
lieved that  It  must  honor  the  administra- 
tion request  to  be  permitted  the  latitude  to 
refrain  from  detailed  planning  until  actually 
In  touch  with  representatives  of  the  other 
American  Republics  at  Bogota;  It  also  be- 
lieved that  the  time  was  not  available  for 
the  mature  scrutiny  to  which  such  a 
proposal  was  entitled.  However,  the  com- 
mittee urges  the  administration  to  give  the 
most  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration 
to  the  Capehart  proposal  In  connection  with 
its  multilateral  development  of  new  plans 
and   programs. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  to  do  with  an  amendment  which  I 
prepared  and  offered  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  set  up  a  bank 
in  each  of  the  respective  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  in  which  the  United  States 
would  own  X  amount  of  capital  stock 
and  the  country  in  which  the  bank  was 
located  would  own  X  amount  of  capital 
stock,  and  the  bank  would  be  operated 
as  a  bank.  The  provision  would  have 
authorized  the  bank  to  make  loans  to 
individual  farmers,  to  farm  groups,  to 
homesteading  organizations  either  gov- 
ernmental or  private,  to  small  business- 
men, to  large  businessmen,  to  other 
banks  or  loan  firms,  and  to  builders  of 
either  homes  or  business  places. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  made  in  respect  to  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  From  the  Oftice  or  U.S.  Senator 
Homer  E    Capehart 

Washington,  August  15. — VS.  Senator 
Homer  E.  Capehart,  Republican  of  Indiana, 
announced  that  he  will  Introduce  today  a 
bin  providing  for  the  Americas  Cooperative 
Bank  Act  as  an  amendment  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  Latin  American  assistance 
program. 

The  Americas  Cooperative  Bank  Act  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  assistance  to  the  20 
American  Republics  that  will  be  immediate, 
effective,  and  continuing  and  conducted  on  a 
businesslike  basis. 

The  program  would  be  initiated  through 
an  existing  agency,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  which  has  sufllcient  finan- 
cial authorization  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
program. 

Under  the  act  a  cooperative  bank  would 
be  established  In  every  American  Republic 
which  wishes  to  Join  in  the  program. 

An  Americas  cooperative  bank  would  not 
be  restricted  in  Its  loaning  powers  except  as 
determined  by  Its  own  board  of  directors. 
It  could  make  loans  to  Individual  farmers, 
farm  groups,  homesteading  organizations, 
either  governmental  or  private,  small  busi- 
nessmen, large  businessmen,  other  banks  or 
loan  firms,  and  builders  of  either  homes  or 
business  places. 

Government  agencies  for  such  purposes  as 
new.  expanded  or  Improved  public  utilities; 
new,  expanded  or  improved  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  institutions  or  programs; 
or.  any  other  governmental  function  deter- 
mined to  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  coun- 
try's citizens  or  economic  position;  commu- 
nications operations,  either  by  government 
or  private  enterprise;  transportation  opera- 
tions, either  public  or  private:  scientific  de- 
velopment, either  private  or  public;  ship- 
ping and  other  trade  facilities,  either  private 
or  public.  The  loans  would  be  made  in  ei- 
ther dollars  or  the  currency  of  the  particl- 
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patlng  country,  but  loans  could  be  repaid  in 
either  currency. 

Interest  rates  and  terms  of  the  loans  would 
be  determined  by  the  directors  of  each  bank. 

Creation  of  each  cooperative  bank  would 
be  through  the  joint  purchase  of  stock  by 
the  participating  country  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Each  country  may  purchase 
with  its  own  currency  any  portion  of  the 
stock  of  the  bartk  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  would  purchase  the 
balance  with  dollars. 

The  individual  bank  directorship  would 
be  proportioned  by  the  ownership  of  the 
stock.  The  cooperative  bank  may  sell  stock 
to  private  Individuals,  corporations  or  other 
entitles.  Each  cooperative  bank  may.  at 
any  time,  retire  the  Export-Import  Bank 
stock   by   purchase   of    the   stock   In   dollars. 

Each  cooperative  bank  will  bear  the  name 
of  the  participating  countries,  for  example 
the  Brazil-United  States  Cooperative  Bank. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  use  up  to  $1  billion  of  Its 
existing  loan  authorization  to  make  purchase 
of  the  stock  In  the  cooperative  banks. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  Interest  to  the  US.  Treasury 
for  the  funds  used  In  the  Americas  Cooper- 
ative Act.  However,  any  dividends  from 
the  Americas  Cooperative  Banks  would  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
up  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  Interest 
charged  against  the  other  operations  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Through  the  use  of  loan  repayments  and 
Interest  each  cooperative  bank  will  create 
a  revolving  fund  which  enables  the  bank  to 
continue  Its  helpful  operations  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  I  offered 
to  S.  3839  likewise  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  section  425.  after,  •Declaration  or 
Purpose. — "  insert  "(a)". 

Insert  at  the  end  of  section  425,  the  fol- 
lowing new  matter: 

"The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
calls  for  a  plan  of  hemispheric  development, 
open  to  all  American  Republics  which  co- 
operate In  such  plan,  based  upon  a  strong 
production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
Internal  financial  stability,  the  growth  of 
free  economic  and  social  institutions,  and 
the  development  of  economic  cooperation, 
including  all  possible  steps  to  establish  and 
maintain  equitable  rates  of  exchange  and  to 
bring  about  the  progressive  elimination  of 
trade  barriers.  Mindful  of  the  advantages 
which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through 
the  existence  of  a  large  domestic  markets 
with  no  Internal  trade  barriers,  and  believ- 
ing that  similar  advantages  can  accrue  to 
all  countries.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  all  American  Re- 
publics will  Jointly  exert  sustained  common 
efforts  which  will  speedily  achieve  that  eco- 
nomic cooperation  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere which  Is  essential  for  lasting  peace 
and  prosperity.  Accordingly,  It  is  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  sustain  and  strengthen  principles 
of  Individual  liberty,  free  Institutions,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  genuine  Independence  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  through  assistance 
to  all  American  Republics  which  participate 
In  a  Joint  development  program  based  upon 
self-help   and   mutual   cooperation. 

'(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  ef- 
fectuate the  jjoUcy  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  by  furnishing  material 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  participating 
countries  and  to  private  enterprise  in  such 
countries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid  them, 
through  their  own  Individual  and  concerted 
efforts,   to  achieve   a  satisfactory  and   self- 


sustaining  rate  of  economic  growth  within 
the  period  of  operations  under  this  title, 
by- 

"(1)  promoting  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production  In  the  j>artlcipatlng  coun- 
tries; 

"(2)  furthering  the  restoration  or  main- 
tenance of  the  soundness  of  currencies, 
budgets,  and  finances  in  each  such  par- 
ticipating country; 

"(3)  facilitating  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  international  trade  of  participat- 
ing countries  with  one  another  and  with 
other  countries  by  appropriate  measures  In- 
cluding reduction  of  barriers  which  may 
hamper  such  trade;  and 

"(4)  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  free 
political,  economic,  and  social  Institutions 
which  axe  necessary  to  provide  greater  op- 
portunities for  the  individual." 

Strike  out  all  in  section  426  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  426.  Cooperative  Banks — (a)  The 
Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  Is  authorized  to 
conclude,  with  Individual  American  Repub- 
lics or  any  number  of  such  Republics  or 
with  an  organization  representing  any  such 
Republics,  agreements  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment, under  the  laws  of  such  Repub- 
lic, of  cooperative  banks  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Each  cooperative  bank  shall  be  or- 
ganized under  a  charter  or  articles  of  in- 
corporation under  which  It  Is  established  as 
a  body  corf>orate  governed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors and  administered  by  officers  elected 
by  the  board.  It  shall  have  such  author- 
ized capital  stock  as  may  be  provided  in  Its 
charter  or  articles  of  Incorporation  and  In 
the  agreement  concluded  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  agreement  may 
provide  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  will 
subscribe  for  an  agreed  amount  of  capital 
stock,  said  sub.scrlptlon  to  be  payable  in 
dollars.  The  balance  of  the  capital  stock 
may  be  subscribed  In  either  dollars  or  other 
currencies  by  the  foreign  government  con- 
cerned or  by  Individuals,  corporations,  or 
other  entitles. 

"(c)  The  agreement  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  the  charter 
or  articles  of  Incorporation  of  any  coopera- 
tive bank  established  thereunder  shall  also 
contain  provision  that: 

"(1)  So  long  as  any  of  the  cooperative 
bank's  stock  Is  held  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank  shall  have 
the  right  to  designate  a  number  of  the  co- 
op>eratlve  bank's  directors,  which  Is  propor- 
tionate to  the  portion  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  cooperative  bank  held  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  with  the  other  di- 
rectors to  be  elected  by  the  other  stock- 
holders. 

"(2)  The  cooperative  bank  may,  at  any 
time,  at  the  option  of  Its  other  stockholders, 
retire  the  stock  held  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  by  paying  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
the  Issue  price  of  the  stock  plus  an  amount 
of  the  profits  of  the  cooperative  bank  which 
Is  proportionate  to  the  portion  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  cooperative  bank  held 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

"(d)  Each  cooperative  bank  established 
under  this  section  shall  have  power — 

"(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  recognized: 

"  ( 2 )  through  Its  board  of  directors,  to  pre- 
scribe, amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  (not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title)  governing  the  manner 
in  which  Its  business  shall  be  conducted  and 
its  powers  exercised: 

"(3)    to  make  contracts; 

"(4)  to  lease,  purchase,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  real  estate  as  may  be  neces- 
sary   for    the    transaction    of    Its    business; 

••(5)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  complain  and 
defend,  In  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction; 


"(6)  to  select,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers,  employees,  experts, 
technicians,  attorneys,  and  agents  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business; 

"(7)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
to  determine,  by  Its  board  of  directors,  the 
necessity  for  and  the  character  and  amount 
of  Its  obligations  and  expenditures,  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  al- 
lowed, paid,  and  accounted  for: 

"(8)  subject  to  applicable  national  laws, 
to  engage  In  foreign  exchange  transactions; 

"(9)  to  esUbllsh  within  the  participating 
country  such  agencies  or  branch  offices  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  Its 
p>owers; 

"(10)  to  create  and  control  subsidiary  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
participating  country  when  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  its  powers; 

"(11)  to  make  loans  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  to  engage  in  such  other  finan- 
cial transactions  with  such  persons  or  other 
entitles  as  the  board  of  directors  may  deter- 
mine In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Its  functions  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  loans  or  other  financial 
transactions  designed  to  Increase  Industrial 
or  agricultural  production,  to  Improve  hous- 
ing, education,  or  public  health,  or  to  finance 
programs  of  land  redistribution  or  resettle- 
ment. Each  cooperative  bank  shall  give  par- 
ticular and  continuing  attention  to  the  needs 
of  small  private  business  and  small  farmers 

"(e)  A  cooperative  bank  organized  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not — 

"(1)  permit  the  payment  of  any  fee  or 
commission  by  any  applicant  for  financial 
assistance  In  connection  with  any  such  ap- 
plication; or 

"(2)  permit  any  director,  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee  of  such  cooperative  bank 
to  participate  In  any  manner,  directly  or  In- 
directly, in  the  deliberation  upon  or  in  the 
determination  of  any  question  affecting  his 
personal  Interests,  or  the  Interests  of  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  or 
other  public  or  private  entity  of  which  he  Is 
a  member  or  is  directly  or  Indirectly 
Interested. 

"(f)  The  property  of  each  cooperative 
bank  (Including  Its  franchise,  capital,  re- 
serves, surplus.  Income,  and  those  of  any 
other  public  or  private  corporation,  firm,  or 
enterprise  wholly  financed  or  managed  by 
It)  and  that  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  of  any 
kind  Imposed  by  the  national  government 
of  the  participating  country,  or  by  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  except  that  real 
property  owned  by  such  cooperative  bank 
may  be  subject  to  special  assessments  for 
local  Improvements  and  to  real  estate  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  according  to  its  value 
as  other  real  estate  of  like  character  situated 
in  the  same  locality  is  taxed. 

"(g)  Each  cooperative  bank  shall  transmit 
quarterly  to  the  Export -Import  Bank  a  re- 
port of  Its  operations  (containing  such  in- 
formation. Including  detailed  accounts  of  Its 
financial  transaction,  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  may  request)  so  long  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  shall  hold  any  stock  of  such 
cooperative  bank. 

"Sec.  427.  AtrrHoaizATiON. —  (a)  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  ( 12  U.S.C. 
635) ,  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  subscribe  to 
the  capital  stock  of  cooperative  banks  or- 
ganized pursuant  to  section  426  of  this  title : 
Provided.  That  the  total  amount  of  such 
stock  In  all  such  cooperative  banks  held  at 
any  one  time  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
shall  not  exceed  an  Issue  value  of 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(b)  Obligations  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  enabling  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  subscribe  to  the  capi- 
tal   stock   of    c(X)peratlve    banks    shall    bear 
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Interest  either  at  a  rate  determined  Ln  ac- 
cordance with  the  third  sentence  of  section 
6  of  the  Export-Import  BanJ^  Act  of  1M5, 
aa  amended  (12  U^.C.  635d),  or  at  a  rate 
eqnai  to  the  dividends  received  by  the  Bc- 
port-Import  Bank  on  guch  capital  stoclc. 
whichever   U  lower. 

"Sbc.  438.  ExUAPTiONS. — The  proviaions  oX 
sections  451.  501.  507,  500.  510.  and  517  ol  thla 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  activities  carried  on 
under  authority  of  this  title  " 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  One  would  have  to 
read  the  committee  report  with  respect 
to  the  idea  of  a  separate  bank  in  each 
countiT.  together  with  the  amendments 
I  offered  and  the  remarks  I  made  before 
the  committee  on  this  subject. 

I  am  wondering  when  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  going  to  learn.  What  will  be 
required  to  teach  us  that  we  must  start 
lending  and  granting  money  only  to  peo- 
ple who  will  agree  to  stay  with  us.  be  our 
friends,  and  uphold  the  private  enter- 
prise system  and  the  representative 
form  of  government?  Why  have  we  not 
the  right  to  ask  each  country  in  the 
world  to  which  we  lend  money  or  make 
grants  to  agree  to  be  our  friends,  to 
cooperate  with  us.  to  stand  by  us,  and  to 
help  us,  and  not  expropriate  money  or 
permit  communism  to  influence  them? 
Have  we  not  the  right  to  make  such  re- 
quest? Should  we  not  do  so?  If  we  are 
not  wiUing  to  do  so,  why  do  we  make 
loans  or  grants  at  all?  We  are  told  that 
the  purpose  of  the  grants  and  loans  is  to 
stop  communism  and  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  people  in  those 
countries. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me,  and 
should  be  with  our  own  coimtry.  if  a 
country  is  not  willing  to  agree  to  those 
conditions,  to  say,  "All  right.  We  are 
not  angry  with  you.  We  are  not  trying 
to  force  this  loan  upon  you.  We  are 
not  trying  to  foixe  help  upon  you.  We 
are  not  trying  to  force  you  to  imitate  us. 
But  if  you  want  our  help — and  we  are 
glad  to  give  it  to  you — you  ought  to  be 
Willing  to  do  certain  things.  ' 

Those  countries  should  make  their 
commitment  in  writing  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  for  the  people  of  the 
world  to  see. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  attitude  we  will 
not  win  the  battle  of  the  cold  war.  in 
my  opinion.  In  time  we  shall  bankrupt 
ourselves,  and  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished nothing. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  in  Cuba. 
I  suggest  that  similar  activity  may  well 
take  place  in  other  Latin  American 
countries.  We  ought  not  to  permit  such 
things  to  happen. 

If  the  bill  were  not  an  appropriation 
bill.  I  would  offer  the  amendments  which 
I  sent  to  the  desk,  but  since  it  is  an 
appropriation  bill,  it  is  not  subject  to 
legislation.  However.  I  want  to  make  a 
record.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
to  lend  money  to  countries  on  a  sound, 
practical  basis. 

I  believe  such  a  basis  should  be  that 
a  recipient  country  would  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  be  friendly  to  us  and  not  ex- 
propriate the  property  of  our  citizens, 
that  it  would  not  become  socialistic  or 
communistic,  and  if  it  did.  we  would 
automatically  discontinue  our  help. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  consider 
the  Battle  Act.    It  Is  proposed  to  repeal 


the  Battle  Act  under  which  we  agreed 
to  lend  money  or  give  help  to  Commu- 
nist satellite  nations.  If  we  give  such 
help,  why  do  we  go  to  all  the  trouble  of 
saying  that  we  are  trying  to  stop  com- 
munism'' 

Perhaps  I  do  not  understand,  but  I 
think  I  do.  I  think  we  are  losing  the 
cold  war  and  losing  this  fight  because 
we  are  afraid  of  offending  someone.  We 
are  afraid  that  we  will  lose  some  friends. 
We  do  not  have  the  courage  to  do  tilings 
in  a  simple,  direct,  and  practical  way. 
We  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  say  to 
any  one  of  these  countries  in  Latin 
America — and  my  record  proves  that  I 
am  fond  of  all  of  them — "Yes,  we  will 
lend  you  some  money.  We  will  help  you 
raise  your  standard  of  living.  We  will 
help  you  eliminate  poverty.  But  we  want 
an  understanding  with  you  that  you  will 
not  undei-mine  the  United  States,  or  ex- 
propriate the  property  of  our  citizens, 
that  you  will  not  go  communistic  or  per- 
mit communism  to  make  inroads  into 
your  country,  and  that  you  believe  in 
the  private  enterprise  system  and  In  a 
representative  form  of  government  " 

Such  an  approach  is  opposite  to  the 
one  contained  in  the  proE>osed  legisla- 
tion. We  would  simply  lend  or  give 
money  to  those  countries  and  receive 
nothing  in  return.  Perhaps  those  re- 
cipient countries  will  remain  with  the 
private  enterprise  system  and  a  reprr- 
scntative  form  of  government;  perhaps 
they  will  go  communistic.  Maybe  they 
will  expropriate  the  property  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  We  would  ask  no  ques- 
tions at  all. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  questions.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
people — the  American  taxpayers — to  ask 
questions,  and  to  make  sure  that  we  will 
have  our  money  returned.  Particularly 
after  the  Cuban  fiasco,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  those  questions  of  countries  in 
Latin  America,  that  want  our  help  in 
order  to  rai.se  their  standards  of  living. 
I  want  to  help  them,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  pour  $500  million  down  the  drain,  nor 
do  I  want  to  pour  down  the  drain  $100 
million  and  get  absolutely  nothing  in 
return  for  it.  And  I  am  not  pointing 
my  finger  at  any  single  country.  I  love 
them  all.  I  have  traveled  down  there, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  help  them.  But  I 
think  we  have  the  right  to  ask  them 
those  questions;  I  think  they  would  ap- 
preciate our  doing  so  and  would  have 
more  resf)ect  for  u.s  if  we  did. 

I  believe  we  would  get  further  than 
we  have  in  the  fight  against  communism 
throughout  the  world  if  we  would  cease 
giving  them  money  without  any  strings 
attached,  without  any  agreements  or 
imder standings.  We  would  suggest  that 
a  country  come  and  get  $50  miUion. 
when  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
friendly  with  us  or  not.  That  is  why  I 
believe  the  world  is  lo.sing  respect  for  us. 

We  do  not  seem  to  have  courage. 

The  world  and  the  average  person 
have  i-espect  for  people  who  have  cour- 
age, people  who  are  practical  and  stand 
up  for  their  own  families,  their  own 
friends,  their  own  counUy,  their  own 
State,  arid  their  own  cities.  But  to  a 
great  extent  we  have  lost  that  re.spect. 
We  are  afraid  of  offending  someone. 
We  are  afraid  they  will  not  like  us  be- 


cause we  ask  them  some  questions  and 
say,  "In  return  we  want  this.  We  will 
give  you  this.  yes.  But  in  return,  we 
want  something  from  you." 

I  wish  we  could  amend  the  bill.  I 
would  certainly  like  to  offer  my  amend- 
ments, but  I  cannot. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  bill.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senators  to  the 
pertinent  portions  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Approprtation.5,  which  are 
to  be  found  on  page  3.  a  program  de- 
scription, and  pages  6  and  7,  relating 
to  some  of  the  more  fundamental  parts 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  such  as  the 
empha.sis  that  is  placed  upon  the  use  of 
fimds  and  the  self-help  reforms,  the 
interest  rates,  the  repayment  of  loans, 
and  the  emphasis  on  social  welfare,  so- 
cial development,  and  the  improvement 
of  living  standaids  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America. 

Every  discussion  today  about  Latin 
American  policy  is  dominated  by  the 
Cuban  situation.  The  presence  in  Cuba 
of  Iron  Curtain  technicians  and  a  mas- 
sive arsenal  of  Soviet  Migs.  T-34  tanks, 
and  Czech  ZPU's  is  a  sobering  spectacle 
which  has  alarmed  the  American  people. 

The  anxieties  sparked  by  the  abortive 
Cuban  invasion  are  reflected  by  editorial 
comment  throughout  the  Nation.  There 
is  great  frustration  with  our  self- 
imposed  restraint  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant provocations.  The  impatience  is 
understandable.  We  are  the  mightiest 
nation  in  the  world,  and  close  to  our 
shores  is  an  island  whose  bewhiskered 
dictator  has  pulled  his  country  into  the 
Communist  orbit,  thumbed  his  nose  at 
the  inter-American  regional  system,  and 
vowed  to  spread  his  brand  of  revolution 
thioujihout  Latin  America.  The  result 
has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  advocate 
clobbering  Castro  and  his  cohorts  once 
and  for  all. 

The  widespread,  nervous  reaction  to 
the  Cuban  situation  could  precipitate 
decisions  with  disastrous  consequences. 
The  primary  danger  erf  Castro's  Cuba 
is  not  military.  It  is  ideological.  Mili- 
tary intervention  will  not  halt  Commu- 
nist penetration  in  this  hemisphere.  A 
conspiratorial  apparatus,  or  an  idea 
backed  by  heavy  financing,  propaganda, 
subversion,  and  determination  cannot 
be  killed  by  striking  off  one  tentacle. 
We  must  weigh  soberly  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary intervention — in  world  prestige, 
moral  position,  and  human  lives. 

Pieoccupation  with  Cuba,  and  its  con- 
sequence— a  growmg  de&iie  for  a  mili- 
tary crackdown — could  entangle  the 
United  States  in  a  fruitless  and  danger- 
ous pcrficy.  A  show  of  force  in  the 
Caribbean  will  not  deter  Communists 
from  plying  their  wares  elsewhere  in 
the  hemisphere.  Indeed,  it  might  even 
encourage  them.  Loyal  Communists 
would  jump  at  the  chance  to  ensnarl  the 
United  States  in  additional  military  ven- 
tures in  Latin  America. 

We  cannot  deceive  ourselves  that  our 
military  power  would  insure  quick,  defin- 
itive, and  final  victories.  It  is  likely 
that  armed  intervention,  by  reviving 
latent  Latin  American  fears,  would  drive 
sincere  patriots — along  with  Commu- 
nists   and     fellow     travelers — into     the 
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hills  or  into  sullen  resistance.  Thus 
Communist  agents,  risking  little  them- 
selves, could  induce  the  United  States 
into  a  wholly  untenable  position.  We 
simply  cannot  hold  the  Latin  American 
coim tries  by  deploying  troops. 

Eagerness  to  dislodge  Cuba's  en- 
trenched Communist  regime  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  wider  interests  at  stake 
in  the  hemisphere.  Spending  our  emo- 
tions 0.1  Cuba  only  diverts  attention 
from  our  real  concern:  How  to  prevent 
spread  of  the  Castro  brand  over  the  vast 
continent  to  the  south. 

It  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
whole  of  Latin  America  instead  of  con- 
fining it  only  to  the  Cuban  crisis.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  f>ending  bill  does. 
It  concentrates  its  attention  upon  all  of 
Latin  America,  the  entire  hemisphere, 
with  the  possibilities  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  constructive  program. 

The  Cuban  experience,  for  all  its  frus- 
trating aspects,  could  prove  to  be  an 
asset.  If  the  shock  electrifies  thought- 
ful Americans  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  if  it  inspires  them  to 
bolder  and  more  determined  action  to 
meet  the  threat.  C;istro's  Cuba  will  work 
against  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  in  the  long 
run. 

There  are  valuable  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Communist  takeover  in 
Cuba.  A  major  point  to  emerge  is  that 
some  of  the  basic  assumptions  underly- 
ing our  Latin  American  policy  are 
erroneous. 

Past  p>olicy  was  based  on  the  premise 
that  Latin  America  is  not  a  primary 
target  of  Communist  penetration.  In 
addition,  it  was  believed  that  traditions 
of  Western  culture  and  inter-American 
solidarity,  proximity  to  the  United 
States,  close  trade  ties,  distance  from  the 
centers  of  Communist  power,  and  Ca- 
tholicism— separately  or  all  together — 
safeguarded  the  region  against  serious 
Communist  penetration. 

Cuba  has  shattered  these  tranquilizing 
illusions. 

With  the  props  pulled  out  from  under 
our  old  policy,  a  revaluation  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Latin  America  becomes  impera- 
tive. 

It  now  is  painfully  clear  that  Latin 
America  is  a  major  arena  in  the  cold  war. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  region  is 
no  safer  from  Communist  ideological 
and  subversive  tactics  than  any  other 
area  of  the  world. 

A  realization  of  these  bitter  facts  is  not 
a  sigr\al  to  panic.  Rather,  it  is  a  first 
essential  step  toward  devising  a  mean- 
ingful Latin  American  policy. 

Next,  we  must  admit  to  ourselves  that 
shouting  "Monroe  l)octrine"  will  not  stop 
Communist  maneuvers  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  principle  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  not  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  alien 
doctrines — is  as  valid  to  our  security  as 
ever.  But  once  we  have  stated  the  prin- 
ciple, we  are  still  faced  with  how  to  make 
it  stick.  Aiming  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at 
Communist  infiltration  and  subversion 
is  like  shooting  a  cannon  at  an  invisible 
enemy. 

I  believe  continued  outcries  to  invoke 
the   Monroe    Doctrine    merely   confuse 


public  opinion  and  delay  the  recharter- 
ing  of  urgent  modern  techniques  to  com- 
bat a  wholly  new  brand  of  threat  to  the 
hemisphere. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  to  Insure  hemi- 
sphere security?  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  help  the  Latin  Americans  lender 
their  soil  sterile  for  Communist  machi- 
nations. With  one-tenth  the  expendi- 
ture of  manpower,  talent,  and  expense 
that  military  invasions  would  entail,  we 
can  launch  a  program  of  hemisphere 
development,  which  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  inter-American  aid  pro- 
pram  under  consideration  now  We 
must  provide  visible  rays  of  hope  to 
exasperated  millions.  Democracy  must 
do  the  job  that  communism  promises  to 
do. 

We  need,  in  effect,  a  crash  program  in 
Latin  America.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
the  outpouring  of  billions  of  dollars.  I 
mean  the  mobilization  of  U.S.  talent,  of 
people  from  all  walks  of  life — from  free 
trade  unions,  from  cooperatives,  agri- 
cultural extension  programs,  public 
health  services,  builders,  teachers.  If 
the  plight  of  Latin  America  and  our 
stake  in  it  were  spelled  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  same  fervor  with 
which  the  dangers  of  Castro's  Cuba  have 
been  portrayed,  I  am  certain  that  -thou- 
sands would  respond  to  the  call. 

The  stories  of  misery  in  Latin  America 
which  occasionally  are  reported  by  our 
news  media  are  reminiscent  of  Paris  on 
the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution.  Con- 
sider the  account  of  the  Haitian  peasants 
who  have  no  door  on  their  hut  because 
they  used  it  to  fashion  a  casket  for  their 
dead  child.  Or  of  the  Nicaracuan  peas- 
ant who  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  local 
cemetery  with  his  dead  child  in  his  arms, 
unable  to  bui"y  his  son  for  want  of  the 
equivalent  of  75  cents  for  the  fee.  Then 
there  was  the  pitiful  tale  of  a  school 
in  South  America  which  was  attended 
by  400  children.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  serve  free  lunches  consisting  of  one 
roll  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  reconstituted 
milk.  There  was  enough  food  for  only 
60  percent  of  the  children,  so  a  matron 
stood  ty  with  club  in  hand  to  keep  the 
remaining  40  percent  of  the  hungry  chil- 
dren in  line. 

The  despair  of  change  coming  through 
evolutionary,  peaceful  means  is  what  is 
driving  Latin  Americans  into  the  arms 
of  false  prophets.  If  we  have  not  the 
ingenuity  or  desire  or  determination  to 
help  tackle  Latin  America's  basic  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  hunger,  and  illiteracy, 
then  we  deserve  to  lose. 

I  wish  my  position  to  be  clear.  The 
major  enemies  facing  freedom  today  are 
the  ancient  enemy  of  poverty,  which  we 
can  defeat;  of  illiteracy,  which  we  can 
do  away  with;  and  of  disease,  which  we 
can  cure.  If  the  United  States  and  oth- 
er nations  will  recognize  that  the  enemy 
is  not  merely  a  man  or  an  institution, 
but,  rather,  pestilence,  illiteracy,  igno- 
rance, fear,  and  frustration,  I  believe  that 
we  will  be  on  the  road  to  victory. 

Of  course,  only  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  can  change  the  rigid  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures  which  are 
stifling  progress  in  many  coimtries. 

It  is  they  who  must  vote  tax  and  land 
reforms  and  pay  decent  living  wages  to 
their  employees. 


It  is  they  who  must  broaden  the  base 
of  opportunity  for  their  fellow  country- 
men. 

And  it  is  the  Latin  American  leaders 
who  must  put  into  the  development  of 
their  own  countries  capital  which  is 
available  to  them. 

The  proposed  aid  program  is  a  supple- 
ment to  that  which  the  Latin  American 
people  and  their  governments  must  do 
for  themselves.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  this  particular  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
which  calls  for  reforms,  social  and  eco- 
nomic and  political.  I  recognize  that  no 
oligarchy  ever  voted  itself  out  of  exist- 
ence. But  the  Act  of  Bogota  has  intro- 
duced a  remarkable  innovation  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  are  on  record  at  least 
as  realizing  that  basic  institutional 
changes  are  vital  to  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  their  countries.  Perhaps  the 
oligarchies  who  control  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  some  of  the  American 
Repubhcs  hope  to  pay  only  lipservice  to 
the  new  program,  while  doing  business 
as  usual.  We  must  make  it  resoundingly 
clear  that,  v.hatever  their  nominal  anti- 
communism.  we  regard  them  as  enemies 
of  Western  culture  since  it  is  their 
selfishness  which  creates  the  climate  for 
Communist  activities. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  calls  for  re- 
forms. The  appropriations  call  for  our 
Government,  working  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  to  work 
with  these  governments  who  are  insti- 
tuting reforms.  The  measure  empha- 
sizes housing,  it  emphasizes  agricultural 
reforms,  it  emphasizes  cooperatives,  it 
emphasizes  homebuilding,  and  it  empha- 
sizes social  improvements. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  work  generously 
and  enthusiastically  with  those  who  are 
on  the  road  to  reform,  and  not  merely 
spread  our  aid  to  everyone,  but  give  aid 
to  those  persons  and  governments  which 
have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  make 
dramatic  reforms  within  their  own  coun- 
tries. The  amount  of  aid  proffered 
should  be  an  incentive  for  reform. 

Once  the  bottleneck  presented  by 
shortsighted  oligarchies  has  been 
cleared  from  the  path  of  progress,  the 
mass  of  despairing  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  drawn  into  participation  in  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  their  na- 
tions. I  am  certain  that  given  a  choice 
between  communism  and  effective  de- 
mocracy, the  Latin  American  people  will 
choose  bread  with  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
in  order  that  the  inter-American  social 
and  economic  cooperation  program,  as 
provided  for  by  the  appropriation,  may 
be  fully  understood,  the  marked  para- 
graph on  page  3  under  the  subhead  'Pro- 
gram Description,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PROGRAM     DESCRIPTION 

This  program  Is  different  in  concept  from 
past  U.S.  assistance  efforts  with  respect  to 
Latin  America,  but  nevertheless  it  builds 
upon  such  past  efforts.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  flow  of  capital — public  and  pri- 
vate— into   Latin    America   which   has    been 
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directed  toward  economic  development 
There  alao  ha»  been  a  long  history  of  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance.  But  be- 
tween these  programs  of  technical  assistance 
and  of  capital  development  there  has  been 
a  great  gap — a  gap  which  concerns  the  social 
progress  of  the  ordinary  people  of  the  Latin 
American  nations.  The  fruits  of  the  eco- 
nomic derelopment  process  have  not  been 
spread  throughout  the  p>opuIace  of  many  of 
these  nation*.  This  Imbalance  In  the  de- 
velopment process  has  created  a  breeding 
ground  for  unrest  as  major  segments  of  the 
population  In  Latin  American  countries  see 
the  benefits  that  economic  development  bring 
but  fall  to  participate  In  those  benefits.  It 
is  this  unrest  upon  which  communism  Is 
se«lting  to  feed  In  order  to  strengthen  its 
influence.  It  la  this  serioxis  gap  which  the 
new  program  will  begin  to  help  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  fill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  al.so  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  paragraphs  on 
page  6.  under  "Interest  Rates.  Coopera- 
tives, Self-Help,  and  Reforms"  and 
"Project  Financing  and  Capability"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  because  I  wisii  to  have 
this  material  made  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  on  the  bill — I  have  been 
reading  the  paragraphs  on  page  6  and 
I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  add  that  informa- 
tion to  the  report.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  C.vpeh.artI  said  that  he 
would  like  to  amend  the  bill,  but  thought 
he  could  not  do  so  because  it  is  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

However,  if  it  were  regaided  as  im- 
portant enough  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  a  sizable  contribution  by  local 
communities  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
undertaking.  I  think  that  couid  be  done 
as  a  limitation  on  the  bill.  I  do  not 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment;  but 
merely  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  this  possible  statement  of 
that  purpose  in  an  amendment  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  in  order  as  a 
limitation. 

At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  which 
relates  to  the  $500  million,  on  page  2, 
line  7,  such  an  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  period,  insert  a  colon,  and  add 
the  following: 

Provided,  That  funds  herein  aptaxiprlated 
shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure  to 
provide  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  projects  outside  the  United 
States. 

This,  in  effect,  would  require  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  projects  to  be 
provided  by  local  contributions. 

I  recognize  that  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
on  this  point  might  operate  to  defeat 
some  r''Ojects.  Yet  I  suggest  the  lan- 
guage ^ere  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  point  which  is  made  in  the  para- 
graphs which  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  proposed  to  be  inserted.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  two  of  the 
paragraphs  which  he  mentioned: 

aSIJ'-HEl.P    AND    REFORMS 

In  addition,  the  conunitt«e  wishes  to  em- 
phasize tlist  these  funds  are  made  available 
because  this  program  Is  based  on  self-help, 


and  because  It  h.is  been  assured  by  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  that  land  reforms,  tax 
reforms,   and  social   refcv-rns  wlU    t>e  among 

the  principal  objectives.  The  committee 
urges  our  administrators  to  withhold  the 
commitment  of  funds  made  available  In  this 
bill  until  some  of  the  aforementioned  re- 
forms have  been  accomplished  or  are  In  the 
process  (  f  being  accomplished. 

The  next  paragraph  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  seeks  to  place  in  the 
Record  begiris  at  the  bottom  of  page  6 
of  the  committee  report,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

PROJECT   FINANCING  AND   CAPABIUTT 

Fiirthermore.  the  committee  wants  it 
clearly  imderstood  that  no  project  should 
be  undertaken  unless  the  local  people  or  the 
local  government  Is  prepared  to  make  a  siz- 
able contribution  to  the  total  cost  of  such 
undertaking.  Our  administrators  should 
make  the  necessary  study  and  evaluation  of 
every  project  in  order  to  determine  that  the 
local  country  has  the  capability  to  operate 
and  maintain  it  once  it  has  been  completed. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  funds  or  personnel  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  a  project  beyond  a  train- 
ing period. 

Mr.  President.  I  thoroughly  applaud 
the  objectives  of  the  bill.  I  thoroughly 
applaud  the  broad  purposes  as  outlined 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
one  mistake  for  which  history  would 
never  forgive  our  generation  would  be 
if  we  failed  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
is  necessary  to  maintain  freedom  in  tlie 
Western  Hemisphere.  Already  we  have 
seen  what  can  happen  by  simply  observ- 
ing whr  t  has  taken  place  in  Cuba.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  develop  and  occur.  Yet  if 
from  the  lesson  of  Cuba  we  can  develop 
p>olicies  an  awareness,  and  a  resource- 
fulness which  will  preserve  freedom  for 
the  world  and  the  capability  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  people  of  South  America, 
there  will  have  been  some  benefits.  We 
shoulo  live  and  learn. 

The  >ill  seeks  to  implement  our  pur- 
poses. For  that  reason.  I  do  not  wish 
to  ham.string  it.  I  have  merely  suggested 
tiie  lai  guage  of  Umitation  as  evidence 
of  wha>  might  be  done,  if  it  were  deter- 
mined rx>  be  necessary  to  have  a  formal 
provision  in  the  law  which  would  require 
a  10  percent  contribution  by  local  inter- 
ests. The  language  of  the  report  clearly 
indicates  to  the  administrators  that 
there  should  be  some  local  contribution. 

I  arr.  glad  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  making  certain  tliat  these  por- 
tions oi  the  report  are  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord tcKlay  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  leading  to  Llie  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  propose  as  an  actual  amend- 
ment the  language  I  have  suggested;  I 
merely  suggest  it  as  an  indication  of  how, 
if  it  were  necessary,  we  could  require  a 
10  percent  local  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  witlidraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Thei-e  bemg  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows : 

INTIRSST   RATKS 

The  committee  concnre  In  the  objectives 
sought  to  be  accomplished  through  the  pro- 
grams described  herein.     Hoirever.  it  wants 


to  be  a-ssured  that  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  inter -American  Development 
Bank  are  not  going  to  be  reloaned  at  usuri- 
ous interest  rates. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  State  estab- 
lish a  firm  policy  of  Interest  rates  at  which 
the  funds  may  be  reloaned  so  that  such  rates 
erf  interest  cannot  be  considered  to  be  usxirl- 
ouB.  Whenever  It  Is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  IDB  that  a  lending  agency.  Ixtnk. 
or  other  Institution  has  violated  or  obviated 
its  policy  in  any  manner  by  the  charging  of 
higher  Interest  rates  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  the  loan,  then  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  IDB  to  cease  to  transact  future 
business  with  such  agency,  bank,  or  other 
Institution. 

coopf».\Trvzs 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  admln- 
IsUators  of  the  funds  made  available  herein 
that  this  program  is  addressed  squarely  to 
the  critical  lags  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. In  this  connection,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  committee  that  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  by  the  IDE.  as  well  as  the  ICA.  par- 
ticular empihxLsis  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
agricultural  cooperatives,  such  as  producer 
cooperatives,  marketing  cooperatives,  farm 
credit  organizations,  credit  unions,  and  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  cooperative  training  pro- 
grams and  facilities,  housing,  cooperative 
health  facilities,  and  other  related  projects. 

SELF-HELP    AND    RETOHMB 

In  addition,  the  committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  these  funds  are  made  available 
because  this  program  Is  based  on  self-help, 
and  because  it  has  been  assured  by  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  that  land  reforms,  tax 
reforms,  and  social  reforms  will  t>e  among  the 
principal  objectives.  The  committee  urges 
our  administrators  to  withhold  the  commit- 
ment of  funds  made  available  In  this  bill 
until  some  of  the  aforementioned  reforms 
have  been  accomplished  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  accomplished. 

PROJECT    FINANCING    AND    CAPABILrTT 

Furthermore,  the  committee  wants  It 
clearly  understood  that  no  project  should  be 
undertaken  unless  the  local  people  or  the  lo- 
cal government  Is  prepared  to  make  a  sizable 
contribution  to  the  total  cost  of  such  under- 
taking. Our  administrators  should  make 
the  necessary  study  and  evaluation  of  every 
project  in  order  to  determine  that  the  local 
country  has  the  capability  to  operate  and 
maintain  it  once  it  has  been  ajmpleted  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  our  Oovernment 
to  furnish  funds  or  personnel  to  operate  and 
maintain  a  project  beyond  a  training  period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  discussed 
this  subject.  A  number  of  members  of 
the  committee  are  now  present  Surely 
some  contribution  should  be  made  by  the 
recipient  countries,  and  the  guidelines, 
which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  report, 
were  carefully  worked  out  In  the  licht 
of  the  commentary  which  has  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  guidelines  take  on  an  even  more 
precise  meaning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  in  connec- 
tion with  the  $500  million  for  inter- 
Ameriran  social  and  economic  coopera- 
tion. I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  objectives  of  the  bill,  but  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  our  aid  goes  to  the  people. 
I  have  spoken  with  some  of  the  adminis- 
trators concerning  the  problems  under 
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our  present  program,  and  I  shall  com- 
ment first  on  the  housing  projects. 

For  one  particular  housing  project, 
the  U.S.  Government  is  putting  up  the 
money  at  arourxl  5-percent  interest,  but 
in  turn  the  home  buyer  is  being  charged 
12  percent. 

In  other  areas  the  Interest  rates  are 
even  more  prohibitive,  running  as  high 
as  20  to  25  percent. 

Homes  are  being  built  which  are  sup- 
posed to  cost  about  $5,000.  Yet  the 
homes  are  being  sold  to  the  r>eople  in 
that  area  at  these  prohibitive  interest 
charges.  The  people  who  buy  the  homes 
know  that  they  are  financed  with  Amer- 
ican capital.  Anyone  who  buys  these 
homes  certainly  cannot  afford  to  pay  12-. 
14-.  or  20-percent  interest.  He  looks 
upon  those  who  are  charging  these  rates 
as  exploiters.  The  United  States  is  be- 
ing charged  with  exploiting  the  people 
of  these  countries,  when  in  reality  we 
are  not  getting  either  interest  or  princi- 
pal in  return. 

I  think  the  main  criticism  of  our  for- 
eign aid  has  been  that  the  aid  has  not 
gone  to  the  people  themselves.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  not  amend  the  bill  so  as  to 
prohibit  any  interest  rates  in  excess  of 
6  percent  to  the  ultimate  borrower  un- 
der any  circumstance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  How- 
ever, as  he  knows,  an  amendment  of 
the  type  he  propo.ses  would  be  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  favor  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware advocates.  I  suggest  that  he  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  authorization  bill: 
that  hearings  be  held  on  it  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  that  the  bill  be  reported. 
In  that  way  we  can  make  certain  that 
the  low-interest  rates  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  in  mind  will 
become  a  part  of  the  act  rather  than. 
In  this  way.  to  be  subject  to  an  objection 
based  on  the  fact  that  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  would 
be  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  would  be  subject  to  a  conference, 
which  might  kno<:k  it  out.  and  therefore 
not  be  conducive  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  be  bothered  by  a 
conference,  because  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  House  conferees  not  being  In 
agreement  with  us. 

I  realize  that  this  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bilL  However,  I  think  an 
acceptable  amendment  could  be  drafted 
which  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  proviso 
or  a  restriction;  then  It  would  be  In 
order.  I  believe  our  problem  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid  programs  has 
far  too  often  been  that  we  have  moved 
through  existing  facilities  which  are 
perhaps  not  too  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple, or  that  we  have  operated  through  a 
group  which  ha^  exploited  the  people. 
The  result  is  that  the  United  States  is 
condemned  for  exploiting  the  people 
when  in  reality  we  have  been  giving  aid 
in  Its  entirety. 


I  know  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
in  agreement  with  my  basic  proposal: 
but  in  this  Instance  let  us  be  realistic — 
the  money,  while  we  call  it  a  loan,  will 
not  return  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Therefore,  at  the  very  least,  we  should 
make  certain  that  we  are  creating  good 
will  by  channeling  the  benefits  directly 
to  the  people.  I  do  not  think  we  accom- 
plish anything  when  we  go  into  a  coun- 
try and  charge  the  small  businessmen, 
the  farmer,  or  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
is  buying  a  home.  12  to  14  percent,  and 
sometimes  25  or  30  percent  interest. 
Those  rates  are  outrageous. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  full  and 
wholehearted  accord  with  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  if  a  proviso  such 
as  the  Senator  advocates  were  adopted 
and  were  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  went  to  conference, 
the  Scune  objection  could  be  made  in  the 
House:  and  it  would  take  only  one  ob- 
jector in  that  body  to  knock  out  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  any  provision  that 
is  approved  by  one  body  is  not  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  subject  was 
brought  up  at  length  in  the  committee: 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr. 
Allott]  and.  I  believe,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  other  Senators  commented  on 
the  subject:  and  there  was  inserted  in 
the  committee  report  language  which 
was  included  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  take  care  of  this  situation.  It  was 
the  clear  understanding  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  I  recall,  that  the  respective  agen- 
cies involved  would  have  to  rer>ort  back 
to  the  committee:  and  quite  detailed 
language  was  Included  in  the  report,  on 
page  6,  as  follows: 

INTEREST  RATES 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  objectives 
sought  to  be  accomplished  through  the  pro- 
grams descril>ed  herein.  However,  it  wants 
to  be  assured  that  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
are  not  going  to  be  reloaned  at  usurious  in- 
terest rates. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  State  estab- 
lish a  firm  policy  of  interest  rates  at  which 
the  funds  may  be  reloaned  so  that  such  rates 
of  interest  cannot  be  considered  to  be  usuri- 
ous. Whenever  It  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  IDB  that  a  lending  agency,  bank, 
or  other  institution  has  violated  or  obvi- 
ated its  policy  in  any  manner  by  the  charg- 
ing of  higher  interest  rates  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  the  loan,  then  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  IDB  to  cease  to  transact  future 
business  with  such  agency,  bank,  or  other 
institution. 

That  was  discussed  in  the  light  of 
small  business  financing,  housing  co- 
operative financing,  and  the  very  point 
the  Senator  is  making. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  we 
can  be  satisfied  with  that  language.  We 
have  asked  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  interest  rates  being  charged:  and 
we  included  this  language  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  interest  rates  do  not  rise, 
but,  instead,  go  down. 

I  think  the  point  the  Senator  has 
made,  in  terms  of  having  a  reasonable 
rate,  surely  is  well  taken.    I  believe  a  6- 


percent  rate  would  be  a  good  one,  not 
only  for  Latin  America,  but  also  for  our 
own  country.  I  know  of  cases  in  which 
farm  loans,  and  also  some  small  busi- 
ness loans,  are  made  at  rates  higher  than 
6  percent. 

We  are  asking  for  a  reasonable  in- 
tere<^t  rate.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
what  I  said  on  this  very  point  in  the 
committee,  he  will  see  that  not  only 
f  m  I  in  sympathy  with  his  objective,  but. 
in  addition,  I  was  making  exactly  the 
same  point,  although  perhaps  not  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  made  it — but  with  the  same  spirit 
and  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that,  and  I  know  how  Uie  Senator  from 
Minnesota  feels  about  this  matter.  I 
also  know  that  the  intention  of  the 
committee  is  to  achieve  this  same  ob- 
jective. 

However,  a  committee  report  has  no 
effect  insofar  as  law  is  concerned.  This 
afternoon  I  talked  with  one  of  the  men 
who  is  to  administer  the  fund,  and  he 
admits  that  this  is  a  problem  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  a  standard  interest  rate 
of  15  percent  or  higher.  Our  problem 
is  that  in  some  of  these  countries  an 
interest  rate  of  10.  12.  or  15  percent  is 
not  regarded  as  usurious. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
build  any  good  will  in  these  countries 
when  we  endorse  or  support  interest  rates 
of  10,  12,  or  15  percent.  After  all.  if  an 
interest  rate  of  15  or  20  percent  is 
charged,  it  does  not  take  long  for  the 
amount  of  the  interest  paj'ments  to  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  of  the  loan.  As 
a  result  the  people  will  believe  that  we 
are  exploiting  them,  whereas  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  our  intention. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  point  in  connec- 
tion with  any  aid  extended. 

An  amendment  should  be  adopted  pro- 
tecting against  such  exorbitant  rates 
being  charged  in  connection  with  any 
program  in  which  the  U.S.  Government 
participates. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator's  point  about  restricting  the 
Interest  rate  on  loans  made  from  these 
funds  Is  a  very  good  one.  In  my  opinion, 
the  bill  could  be  amended  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  If  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
an  amendment  simply  restricting  the 
use  of  the  funds  in  loans  to  those  car- 
rj'ing  6  percent  or  less  it  should  be  in 
order. 

And  if  the  amendment  passed  the  test 
of  being  a  limitation,  it  could  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Hou.se  conferees.  But  the 
House  conferees  would  not  have  author- 
ity to  asree  to  an  amendment  which 
was  legislation,  even  If  it  were  adopted 
in  the  Senate,  unless  it  were  taken  back 
to  the  House  and  were  agreed  to  by  a 
separate  vote  there. 

But  I  believe  it  is  in  order  for  the 
Senate  to  write  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  limitation — although  I  am 
not  wholly  persuaded  as  to  the  \\-isdom 
of  making  such  a  provision. 
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However  if  the  language  were  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

Provided.  That  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  not  be  available  to  be  loaned 
or  reloaned  at  an  Interest  rate  in  excess  of 
6  percent. 

I  I  believe  that  would  constitute  a  limi- 
tation, would  not  be  legislation,  but 
would  be  in  order  here,  and  would  be 
within  the  power  of  the  House  conferees 
to  accept. 

I  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  suggestion.  I  think  such 
an  amendment  could  be  drafted  and 
would  be  in  order,  and  I  will  attempt 
to  draft  such  a  provision. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

I  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


AID  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Act  of 
Bogota  is  a  document  of  far-reaching 
implications.  Conceived  with  vision  and 
understanding,  it  must  now  be  imple- 
mented. Today,  we  are  taking  a  first 
step  in  putting  some  muscle  on  the 
skeletal  framework  of  this  act. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  at  long  last  recog- 
nizes the  realities  we  face,  and  have  for 
a  long  time  faced,  in  Latin  America.  All 
too  often  in  the  past  we  have  undertaken 
programs  which  have  actually  reinforced 
the  tragic  conditions  which  have 
thwarted  real  progress  there. 

I  hope  we  are  not  under  the  impres- 
sion, as  has  been  the  case  so  often  in 
the  past,  that  we  can  cure  our  Latin 
American  problems  by  making  large 
gifts  or  soft  loans  of  money.  As  a  peo- 
ple, we  are  prone  to  rush  pellmell  into 
critical  situations  with  large  sums  of 
ready  cash.  In  the  present  instance  we 
are  on  more  .sound  footing,  provided  we 
fully  understand,  and  provided  we  are 
prepared  to  follow  the  guidelines  laid 
down  by  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  by  the 
act  of  the  U.S.  Congress  of  September  8. 
1960.  which  authorizes  the  appropria- 
,  tion  we  are  now  considering. 
I  In  countries — and  there  are  many  in 
Latin  America — where  the  privileged 
rich  daily  become  richer,  and  the  poor 
masses  remain  poverty  stricken  and  mis- 
erable, where  illiteracy  continues  virtu- 
ally unimproved,  where  housing  is  in  all 
too  many  instances  wretched,  where  gov- 
ernments are  more  interested  in  main- 
taining the  status  quo  than  in  improving 
the  lot  of  those  at  the  base  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  pyramid,  where  taxa- 
tion according  to  ability  to  pay  is  entirely 
foreign  in  concept,  where  monetary, 
banking,  and  credit  systems  are  so 
archaic  that  interest  rates  are  too  high 
to  permit  legitimate  economic  expansion, 
no  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  United 
States  can  be  effective. 

At  best,  foreign  aid  can  be  but 
peripheral.  At  best,  foreign  aid  can 
ti-uly  be  helpful  only  if  it  spurs  the  kind 
of  social  and  economic  development  that 
will  provide  a  foundation  for  progress 
by  the  people.  We  are  today  appropriat- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  funds  specifically 
earmarked  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Chile,  $500  million  for  the  new  programs 


outlined  in  the  Act  of  Bogota.  This  may 
sound  like  a  great  deal  of  money;  and, 
indeed,  it  is.  But  when  measured 
against  the  almost  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  our  Latin  American  friends,  we 
find  that  it  amounts  to  only  about  $3  for 
each  person  in  Latin  America.  There- 
fore, unless  this  money  is  properly  spent, 
it  will  amount  to  very  little  benefit,  if 
any.  If  it  is  properly  spent,  however,  it 
can  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  start  a 
beneficial  chain  reaction  throughout  this 
hemisphere. 

For  altogether  too  long  we  have  dealt 
with  the  existing  governments  and  in- 
stitutions of  Latin  America,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  affected  countries.  Now  we  are 
to  establish  programs  by  this  act,  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1960,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  which  directly  affect  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people. 

For  all  too  long  we  have  followed  a 
"trickle-down"  theory  in  foreign  aid. 
We  rejected  this  concept  domestically  at 
least  30  years  ago.  and.  for  the  most  part. 
50  years  ago. 

This  new  approach  today  does  not 
bypass  governments.  Obviously  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  host  countries  must 
cooperate.  Indeed,  they  must  whole- 
heartedly enter  upon  this  self-help  pro- 
gram if  it  is  to  be  beneficial.  But  tlie 
benefits  of  this  new  approach  will  inure, 
if  our  aims  are  fulfilled,  directly  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  At  least,  this  is 
the  design.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
design  materializes.  Otherwise  the  pro- 
gram should  be  stopped  in  any  country 
that  fails  in  social  and  economic 
improvement. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  biparti- 
san program.  The  Act  of  Bogota  was 
accomplished  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  as  was  the  authorization 
act,  which  made  possible  today's  appro- 
priation. Therefore  we  can  approach 
this  problem,  and  we  can  hope  for  this 
new  venture,  unitedly. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  will  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  embarking  on  a  truly 
revolutionary  program.  This  program  is 
designed  to  promote  change,  not  to 
reinforce  the  status  quo.  This  program 
will  not  work  unless  those  affected,  espe- 
cially the  wealthy  and  socially  elite,  are 
willing  to  accept  the  change.  The  pro- 
gram might  do  more  harm  than  good  if 
the  host  governments  seek  to  obstruct 
the  basic  changes  sought  by  the  program. 

Many  countries  in  Latin  America  need 
tax  reform,  need  to  adopt  and  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  taxation  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  In  many  of  these  coun- 
tries the  tax  system,  instead,  is  highly 
regressive,  rather  than  progressive:  and 
enforcement  of  a  progressive  tax  pro- 
gram is  just  as  important,  and  just  as 
necessary,  as  its  institution. 

Many  of  these  countries  need  land 
reform  to  liberate  the  peasant  from  the 
control,  political  and  social,  as  well  as 
economic,  of  a  few  land-holding  families. 

Many  of  these  countries  lack  even  ru- 
dimentary credit  machinery,  and  their 
monetary  and  credit  policies  are  such 
that  inflation  and  exorbitantly  usurious 
interest  rates  go  hand  in  hand. 


Education  for  the  masses  is  too  often 
lacking  altogether. 

Housing,  health,  and  sanitation  meas- 
ures are  deplorable. 

I  have  seen  some  of  these  conditions, 
and  I  have  observed  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  repercussions. 

It  is  upon  these  unfortunate  condi- 
tions that  the  Communists  play;  and  let 
us  be  warned  that  there  is  a  tight  core 
of  well  organized  Communist  machinery 
in  almost  every  Latin  American  country. 

The  principal  danger  of  the  success 
of  communism  in  achieving  complete 
seizure  of  Cuba  is  the  example  it  pro- 
vides. It  is  to  remove  the  conditions 
upon  which  communism  feeds  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  sue 
today  supporting  this  program. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  going  to  Mexico,  our  great  neighbor, 
as  a  member  of  a  congressional  delega- 
tion, to  meet  with  a  delegation  of  the 
Mexican  Congress.  I  met  and  talked 
with  many  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
government.  The  people  were  most  hos- 
pitable and  friendly,  but  I  was  unpre- 
pared for  their  sympathy  for  the  Cuban 
revolution,  or  their  toleration  of  Ca.stro 
and  his  subversion  of  the  stated  aims  of 
the  Cuban  revolution. 

I  did  not  hear  one  Mexican,  citizen  or 
official,  high  or  low.  express  opposition 
to  Castro's  efforts  to  liberate  the  Cuban 
people.  I  heard  widespread  sentiment 
against  Yankee  exploitation.  Indeed, 
when  the  Mexican  people  see  a  factory 
owned  by  a  United  States  company  ex- 
ploiting men.  women,  and  children,  un- 
der working  conditions  and  at  wages  and 
at  hours  which  we  would  never  tolerate 
at  home,  this  is  Yankee  imperialism  as 
they  see  it.  They  do  not  see  a  farmer 
toiling  faithfully  and  loyally  on  the  pla- 
teau of  Idaho,  not  a  small  businessman 
in  Tennessee  or  Arizona. 

In  some  way  we  must  require  our 
businessmen  and  business  institutions 
operating  abroad  to  conform  their  con- 
duct to  our  national  interest. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  all  businessmen  set  a  bad  example. 
Indeed.  I  found  in  Mexico,  as  I  found  in 
other  countries.  American  business  in- 
stitutions which  have  an  enlightened 
policy,  a  social  consciousness,  which  are 
popular  with  the  people.  There  are 
some  whose  activities  desei-ve  our  spe- 
cial attention,  such  as  the  "freebooters. " 
the  true  exploiters. 

I  heard  complaints  about  lack  of  credit 
and  high  rates  of  interest  being  charged 
by  banks  and  other  lending  institutions. 
Some  of  this  is  blamed  up>on  the  United 
States,  perhaps  unjustly  in  most  in- 
stances. 

Upon  my  return.  I  took  up  this  ques- 
tion with  the  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  because 
his  bank  operates  many  branches 
throughout  Latin  America.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  was  most  cooperative. 
I  wish  now  to  express  publicly  my  ap- 
preciation for  this.  I  have  privately 
done  so  already 

This  bank  makes  loans  at  12  percent 
Interest  in  Mexico  and  up  to  19  Va  Per- 
cent interest  in  Chile.  Of  course,  these 
posted  rates  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole 
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story.     As  the  August  1960.  newsletter 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  states: 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  money  is 
frequently  scarce  at  the  bank's  minimum 
rates.  Moat  l>orrowers  able  to  obtain  funds 
must  pay  higher  rates  In  many  countries, 
there  are  comml5.8lons  and  other  arrange- 
ments which  Increase  the  cost  of  borrowing. 
The  effective  interest  costs  thus  are  generally 
higher  than  the  rates  shown  In  the  table; 
for  a  number  of  countries  the  posted  rates 
are.  In  fact,  nominal. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  subsidiaries  of 
American  banks  charge  high  interest 
rates  by  our  standards,  the  rates  charged 
by  Mexican  banks  will  be  indeed  shock- 
ing. 

I  learned  of  business  loans  by  Mexican 
banks  at  34  percent  interest. 

No  economy  can  support  genuine  social 
progress  under  these  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  stifling  to  the  economy 
and  stultifying  to  social  progiess. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  start  this  new- 
program  is  effectively  to  encourage  the 
governments  of  the  host  countries  to 
make  needed  reforms.  If  such  reforms 
are  not  made,  we  had  better  not  extend 
credit  and  not  expend  U.S.  Government 
aid  funds  in  tho<:e  countries. 

Fortunately,  the  guidelines  are  laid 
down  in  the  authorization  act.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  rigid  enough,  but  the  mean- 
ing and  the  intent  are,  I  believe,  clear. 
I  hoi^e  they  will  be  rigidly  followed. 

The  administration  has  given  assur- 
ance that  the  guidelines  laid  down  in 
the  act  last  year  will  be  followed,  and 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  commit  funds 
for  these  social  development  projects 
until  the  governments  which  are  to  be 
beneficiaries  have  given  evidence  of  their 
determination  and  ability  to  carry 
through  essential  institutional  and  leg- 
islative changes. 

I  want  the  administration  to  under- 
stand that  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  will 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  administration  of 
the  program,  insofar  as  I  can  accomplish 
this.  I  believe  other  Senators  share  this 
view. 

No  projects  whatsoever  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  countries  ruled  without  es- 
sential democratic  tenets. 

No  project  should  be  undertaken  in 
any  country  in  which  there  are  oppres- 
sive interest  rates  and  adequate  credit 
machinery  is  nonexistent,  unless  steps 
are  being  taken  to  overcome  these  defi- 
ciencies. 

I  would  not  impose  a  rule  of  perfec- 
tion. A  proper  start,  with  good  will  and 
Intent,  is  important  in  some  countries. 
The  ability  to  carry  through,  and  the 
determination  and  dedication  to  achieve 
change,  to  accomplish  an  enlightened  so- 
cial objective,  are  necessary. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  to  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  to  all  the  governments 
of  Latin  America  that  we  have  indeed 
undertaken  a  truly  new  departure.  We 
are  not  supporting  the  status  quo.  We 
are  deliberately  seeking  to  promote 
change,  to  promote  a  social  revolution — 
a  peaceful  revolution  but  nevertheless 
change — as  rapidly  as  we  can  accomplish 
it  throughout  Latin  America.  We  must 
do  this  if  we  are  to  avoid  other  Castros. 

We  can  be  on  the  wave  of  the  future 
only  if  we  act  wisely  and  determinedly. 


We  cannot  be  on  the  wave  of  the  future 
if  we  continue  to  ignore  the  hopes,  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America.  We  cannot  hope 
to  be  on  the  wave  of  the  future  if  we 
support  the  status  quo  and  if  we  over- 
look the  misery  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  we  continue  to  ignore  those 
hopes,  aims  and  aspirations,  no  amount 
of  money  expended  In  Latin  America  or 
anywhere  else  on  mihtary  and  economic 
programs  will  be  of  the  least  assistance 
in  the  long  run  either  to  the  recipients 
or  to  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  I  have  pre- 
pared a  bill  to  implement  these  inten- 
tions on  my  part.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  the  bill  to  amend  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  Latin 
American  aid  program.  It  spells  out 
pretty  well  the  restrictions  I  have  in 
mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1827  >  to  provide  for  more 
meaningful  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTER- 
AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  6518)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Inter-American  social 
and  economic  cooperation  program  and 
the  Chilean  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  moments  of  the  Senates 
time  to  talk  about  the  so-called  amend- 
ment to  the  Battle  Act. 

Whatever  sentiment  I  may  have  to- 
ward the  bill  under  consideration — and 
I  assure  my  colleagues  that  it  is  not 
favorable — I  must  admit  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  have  dis- 
played a  dogged  determination  which  I 
would  commend  were  it  asserted  with 
equal  force  in  some  other  direction  or 
for  some  other  cause. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
found  himself  in  the  position  of  defend- 
ing the  so-called  Battle  Act  and  trying 
to  discourage  those  who  •\ould  sub- 
merge it  in  the  softening  lotion  which 
now  bears  the  label  of  "S.  1215." 

Neither  is  it  the  first  time  that  such 
a  bill  has  come  to  the  floor  with  the 
added  impetus  of  a  favorable  report 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of 
legislation  to  amend  the  Battle  Act  have 
been  persistent.  Those  of  us  of  opposite 
belief  have  been  persistent  too.  but  our 
ranks  have  thinned  and  the  prospect  of 
S.  1215  being  rejected  at  this  time  is 
rather  dim. 

Irrespective  of  the  probable  outcome, 
however,  I  want  my  position  on  this  mat- 
ter to  be  perfectly  clear. 


I  believe  the  Battle  Act  is  a  soimd  and 
necessary  law. 

I  believe  this  attempt  to  water  dovm. 
the  act  is  unwise  just  as  previous  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  unwise. 

Because  of  these  convictions.  I  have 
opposed  similar  legislation  in  the  past, 
and  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill. 

In  1958,  the  then  junior  Senator  fiom 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy,  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Authorization  Act  which  sought  to  modi- 
fy the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defease 
As.sistance  Control  Act  of  1951.  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Battle  Act.  I 
opposed  tliis  amendment  and  joined 
witli  former  minority  leader.  Senator 
Knowland.  and  Senators  of  both  parties, 
to  defeat  this  bill  by  one  vote. 

Then  in  1959,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  joined  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken j  in 
cosponsorship  of  S.  1G97  which  conUmed 
precisely  the  same  language  as  the 
bill  before  this  body  today.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  9  votes  over  strong 
opposition.  The  House  showed  excellent 
judgment,  in  my  estimation,  in  not  tak- 
ing action  on  the  measure. 

Now.  here  we  go  again — the  same  bill, 
just  as  unsound  and  impractical  as  ever, 
and  perhaps  more  so  under  current 
world  conditions. 

To  vote  for  this  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  place  a  stamp  of  approval  on  ex- 
tending economic  aid  to  Communist 
satellite  nations,  and  on  condoning  trade 
in  strategic  materials  between  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  and  nations 
who  are  receiving  mutual  security  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  prepared  to  put  my 
stamp  of  approval  on  either  of  these 
proposals. 

Each  new  day  brings  further  proof  of 
the  need  for  firmness  in  our  approach  to 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  firm  in  the 
approach  provided  by  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  such  a  change  in  policy 
will  not  help  the  unfortunate  people  who 
are  living  in  Communist-dominated 
countries,  but  will  assist  only  the  present 
regimes  of  these  countries  and  strength- 
en the  puppet  leaders  who  take  their  or- 
ders from  Moscow. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  ap- 
parently believe  in  the  theory  that 
economic  aid  to  a  Communist -dominated 
country  will  somehow,  through  the  proc- 
ess of  osmosis,  filter  through  to  the  op- 
pressed people  of  that  country.  That  is 
one  theory. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  does 
not  for  one  moment  agree  with  that 
theory.  I  believe  that  such  aid  will  only 
help  strengthen  the  stranglehold  which 
the  Communist  masters  maintain  on 
their  victims.  I  want  to  help  the  victims 
of  Communist  aggre.ssion  just  as  much 
as  any  Member  of  this  body,  but  I  want 
to  be  sure  the  people,  and  not  their  Red 
oppressors,  receive  our  assistance.  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  pump  aid — American 
supplies,  equipment,  and  funds — to  pup- 
pet governments  under  Red  control,  we 
are  simply  easing  the  economic  pressure 
on  Moscow,  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayers. 
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I  submit  that  the  Communist  bloc  has 
already  grown  to  PYankenstein  dimen- 
sions and  I  hardly  think  this  is  the  time 
for  us  to  begin  feeding  the  monster  vita- 
min pills.  I  would  feel  a  whole  lot  bet- 
ter if  we  were  spending  our  time  at  the 
moment  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  free  world  rather  than 
trying  to  help  countries  which  are  linked 
politically,  economically,  and  militarily 
to  a  force  dedicated  to  our  destruction. 

The  bill  may  pass.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire;  but,  if  it  does,  I 
will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  opposed  it.  I  do  not 
want  the  history  books  to  record  that  a 
blunder  such  as  the  one  being  contem- 
plated failed  to  arou.«;e  strong  dissent  in 
this  body. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  the  dangers 
of  amending  the  Battle  Act  and  will 
juiii  wiLh  me  in  casting  a  negative  vote 
on  S.  1215. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  9, 
1961.    It  states  as  follows; 

Czechs  Pledce  Support  to  Cuba 

Key  West.  Pla  .  May  9. — The  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  Ambassador  to  Cuba  says  his  country 
wtU  bac»t  Fidel  Castro's  revolution  with  eco- 
nomic and.   if   need   be.  military  assistance. 

Valdemar  Tolbichek  told  a  television 
audience  in  Havana  last  night  that  Czecho- 
slovakia avows  full  support  of  the  revolu- 
tion, economically  and.  if  need  be,  by  direct 
military  assistance  to  the  end." 

The  statement  is  that  of  the  official 
representative  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
Cuba.  I  point  out  that  although  our 
State  Department  contends  that  we  will 
not  give  aid  to  such  a  country  as  Czech- 
oslovakia, under  this  bill  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

I  now  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post,  issue  of  April  29, 
1961.  relative  to  another  country.  It 
states  as  follows: 

GoMULKA  Hrrs  Ke>jnedt  for  Deceit 
Warsaw,     April     28 —Poland's     Wladyslaw 
Gomulka  today  lashed  out  at  President  Ken- 
nedy for  what  he  called  'pitiful  and  deceit- 
ful" statements  about  this  country. 

"The  Polish  people  do  not  need  American 
lectures  on  freedom — even  If  the  lecturer 
Is  the  President  himself,"  Gomulka  said. 

(Gomulka  apparently  referred  to  a  speech 
■which  Mr  Kennedy  made  on  April  20  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In 
Washington.  Speaking  of  the  efifort  of  Cuban 
refugees  to  overthrow  the  regime  of  Pldel 
Castro,  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  of  "the  long 
rollcall  of  refugees  who  cannot  now  go 
back — to  Hungary,  to  North  Korea,  or  to 
North  Vietnam,  or  to  East  Germany,  or  to 
Poland,  or  to  any  of  the  other  lands  from 
■which  a  steady  stream  of  refugees  pxjurs 
lorth") 

The  Polish  Communist  leader's  remarks 
were  the  first  personal  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent since  Mr.  Kennedy's  election.  Gomulka 
spoke  at  a  Polish-Rumanian  friendship  rally 
of  1.500  persons.  A  Romanian  delegation 
headed  by  Communist  Boss  Gheorghe 
Gheorgiu-DeJ    was   present. 

Gomulka  said  the  Polish  people  support 
their  government's  international  policies  and 
those  of  the  socialist  bloc. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  President 
Kennedy.  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with 
his  support  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
When  the  President  made  his  statement 


to  the  newspaper  editors  which  Gomulka 
attacked  he  was  speaking  correctly.  It  ill 
becomes  the  head  of  a  Communist  coun- 
try to  attack  the  President  of  the  United 
States  especially  when  we  have  been 
helping  that  foreign  country,  in  this  case 
Poland,  over  the  last  few  years,  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers. 

This  is  the  type  of  thanks  which  Amer- 
ica is  getting.  I  can  see  no  sense  in  our 
permitting  a  further  lowering  of  the 
bars  to  allow  the  shipment  by  the 
United  States  or  by  our  allies  of  goods 
to  Communist  countries.  How  anybody 
can  believe  for  a  moment  that  Czech- 
oslovakia or  any  of  the  other  countries 
which  are  dominated  by  the  Soviets  will 
in  any  way  be  helpful  to  us,  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  see  how  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Red  satellite  countries  can  be 
aided  in  this  way.  because  the  aid  goes 
to  the  governments  of  these  countries. 
The  only  possibility  of  aiding  the  people 
is.  apparently,  through  the  process  of 
osmosis— by  letting  the  aid  trickle 
down — but,  frankly,  this  is  a  naive  and 
ridiculous  theory. 

If  we  were  able  to  give  the  aid  directly 
to  the  Polish  people  or  directly  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  suffering  in  some  other 
Communist  dominated  country,  I  would 
feel  differently  about  this  bill  to  amend 
the  Battle  Act.  However,  when  it  comes 
to  strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  grinding  the  people  into  the  dirt. 
I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  the 
magnificent  address  he  has  just  made. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he  was  in- 
formed some  time  ago,  when  we  fur- 
nished wheat  to  Poland,  that  the  Polish 
Government  received  the  wheat  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  people  of  Poland  with- 
out giving  them  the  information  that  it 
had  come  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  not  a  policy  of 
that  kind  of  assistance  to  a  Communist- 
dominated  country,  such  as  Poland, 
simply  a  move  to  support  the  economy 
of  the  Communists? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    It  certainly  is, 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Since  they  are 
Communist-dominated,  if  the  economy 
of  Poland  has  become  so  weak  and  so 
much  in  need  of  assistance,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Russia  would  have  to  fur- 
nish the  assistance,  or  the  people  of 
Poland  would  then  know  what  has 
caused  that  situation.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Whereas,  if  we 
send  assistance  over  there,  they  will 
feel  that  the  United  States  is  doing  it 
out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  and 
the  Polish  Government  will  get  the 
credit  for  it  and  the  people  will  not 
know  where  the  aid  comes  from. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  unsound 
for  our  country  to  support  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  regardless  of 
where  they  are  located? 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  great  patriot 
from  South  Carolina  in  the  position  he 
takes.  Whatever  assistance  we  give  to 
the  Moscow-directed  puppet  regimes  re- 
lieves the  economic  strain  on  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  bill 
also  give  to  the  President  the  authority 
to  extend  financial  or  economic  aid  to 
any  Communist-dominated  country,  ex- 
cept the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China, 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  and 
also  transfers  from  the  President  to  the 
Battle  Act  Administrator  the  authority 
to  continue  aid  to  a  country  which 
knowingly  has  permitted  the  shipment 
of  strategic  materials  to  a  Soviet  bloc 
nation? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  an  accurate 
statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  feel  about  it? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  naturally  op- 
posed to  it.  Under  the  provision  which 
the  Senator  describes,  this  country 
could  find  itself  in  the  position  of  send- 
ing financial  aid  to  a  country  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain  only  to  have  that  aid 
translated  into  armaments  destined  for 
the  Communist  bloc.  As  I  said  to  the 
Senate,  if  I  could  be  sure  that  we  would 
be  assisting  only  the  helpless  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  it.  However,  when  the  aid  may 
go  to  a  government  which  is  at  the  same 
time  attacking  the  United  States,  and 
giving  aid  to  our  potential  enemy,  and 
insulting  our  President,  then  I  must  op- 
pose It  in  principle. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  very  govern- 
ments which  would  receive  the  aid  and 
would  not  tell  the  people  where  the  aid 
came  from  are  at  the  same  time  attack- 
ing our  form  of  government,  our  Presi- 
dent, and  the  people  of  this  country.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  certainly 
right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Are  they  not  tear- 
ing down  the  foundations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment at  the  same  time  that  we  aie 
assisting  their  government  to  stay  in 
power  by  giving  them  aid,  which  they  in 
turn  would  give  to  their  people,  without 
letting  the  people  know  where  the  aid 
came  from? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  has  a  complete  grasp 
of  the  situation  and  the  dangers  in- 
vol-  cd. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  there  not  a 
danger  in  allowing  the  Battle  Act  Ad- 
ministrator to  continue  to  aid  a  country 
which  knowingly  has  permitted  strategic 
shipments  to  be  made  to  a  Soviet  bloc 
nation,  and  would  that  not  be  putting 
into  the  hands  of  a  Soviet-dominated 
country  strategic  materials  which  it 
could  use  against  us  in  time  of  emer- 
gency or  war? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes.  I  remember 
very  well  that  in  1937  and  1938.  prior  to 
World  War  II,  I  submitted  in  the  Senate 
a  resolution  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
scrap  iron  and  steel  to  Japan.  It  was  op- 
posed by  the  administration  at  that  time 
and  by  many  in  the  Senate.  I  predicted 
that  the  material  would  some  day  come 
back  to  us  in  the  bodies  of  American 
boys.     It  did.  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  for 
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the  next  4  years.  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
foolishly  permit  ourselves  to  get  involved 
in  a  similar  situation  after  first  weaken- 
ing the  Battle  Act,  then  we  will  have 
learned  little  from  this  lesson  of  history. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Again  I  congratu- 
late the  able  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  sound  and  sane  t>osition  on 
this  subject.  I  feel  encouraged  by  his 
expressions. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    President,    will 


Mr.  BRIDGES. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BRIDGES. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE. 


I  yield. 

For  the  pui'poses  of 
the  record  and  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  a  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  substance  of 
the  bill,  may  I  ask  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  concurs  with  this 
description  of  what  the  bill  provides? 
In  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  deems  that  the 
security  of  the  country  will  be  served 
thereby,  he  may  extend  financial  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  a  country  other  than 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  Soviet-dominated 
nation  in  the  Far  East,  even  though  the 
recipient  country  is  sending  to  Commu- 
nist Russia  or  to  a  Communist-domi- 
nated nation  arms,  ammunitions,  imple- 
ments of  war,  atomic  energy  material,  or 
materials  of  primary  strategic  signifi- 
cance used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  have  just  read  a  statement 
about  Czechoslovakia.  While  it  is  indi- 
cated by  representatives  of  oui-  Govern- 
ment that  we  have  no  intention  of  fur- 
nishing aid  to  Czechoslovakia,  we  know- 
that  a  part  of  the  equipment  that  re- 
pulsed the  recent  landing  of  Cuban 
patriots  on  Cuban  soil  consisted  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  equipment  that 
Czechoslovakia  had  sent  to  Cuba, 

There  is  no  one  who  would  like  to  help 
the  people  of  Poland,  for  example,  more 
than  I,  If  the  aid  went  directly  to  the 
Polish  people.  But  when  we  are  asked 
to  give  aid  to  a  regime  which  is  attacking 
our  country,  our  E>eople.  and  our  Pre.si- 
dent,  when  all  that  the  aid  will  do  will 
be  to  strengthen  the  grip  of  that  regime 
upon  the  oppressed  people,  I  simply  can- 
not and  will  not  support  it. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  realize  that  there  is  overwhelming 
support  in  this  body  for  H.R.  6518,  which 
would  appropriate  $500  million  for  the 
inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  $100  million 
for  Chilean  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation aid.  Recently  there  was  over- 
whelming support  for  the  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  I 
cast  a  negative  vote.  There  will  be  no 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  bill  so  I  think, 
in  order  to  make  the  record  clear,  I  must 
say  that  I  share  the  concern  of  Senators 
like  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
CapehartI  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  CaseI,  who  have  indicated 
that  as  we  face  the  serious  threat  of 
Communist  aggression  and  infiltration 
in  Latin  American  countries,  we  must 
tighten  our  belts  and  cooperate  in  every 
way  to  stabilize  the  social  conditions  and 
improve  the  economies  of  our  neighbors 


to  the  south,  so  as  to  enable  them  better 
to  withstand  the  Soviet  onslauglit. 

As  we  consider  committing  ourselves 
now  to  another  program,  which  will  prob- 
ably involve  the  expenditure  of  $2,500 
million  in  the  next  10  years,  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1960. 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  thi?  Senate 
approved  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  We  committed  the  U.S. 
Government  to  contribute  $450  million 
to  that  cooperative  program  with  our 
Latin  American  friends. 

Because  I  wish  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omies in  Latin  America,  I  voted  last 
year  for  the  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  that  program.  However,  it 
seems  illogical  at  this  time,  before  the 
first  program  actually  gets  underway,  to 
initiate  a  second  program.  According 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Ball,  in  testimonj-  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
this  will  be  a  long-range  program,  one 
which  will  probably  last  at  least  10 
years.  If  we  make  this  commitment,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  break  ftith 
with  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America. 

While  there  is  an  overwhelming  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Congress  to  demon- 
strate vividly  and  emphatically  that  we 
wish  to  help  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, I  believe  we  are  initiating  a  pro- 
gram without  giving  ver>'  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  far-reaching  impact, 
because  we  know  there  will  be  contro- 
versies over  the  various  F>olicies  involved 
in  the  program. 

Last  week  one  Wa.shington  news- 
paper published  an  article  reporting 
that  President  Frondizi.  of  Argentina, 
was  already  taking  issue  with  President 
Kennedy  over  the  terms  and  policies  in- 
corr>orated  in  the  inter-American  pro- 
gram for  social  progress.  It  was  re- 
ported that  President  Frondizi  said  he 
wanted  this  money  utilized  to  build 
business  installations  of  various  kinds. 
President  Kennedy  indicated,  according 
to  the  press  report,  that  he  believes  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  the  social 
revolution  which  is  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  our  government  and  our  counti-y 
are  to  continue  to  assert  the  enlightened 
and  forceful  leadership  which  is  essen- 
tial, if  we  are  to  continue  to  strengthen 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  then 
let  us  realize  that  we  cannot  adopt  a 
program  which  may  contribute  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  own  Government. 

An  hour  or  so  ago,  I  took  from  the 
news  ticker  a  United  Press  Interna- 
tional dispatch  under  a  Washington 
dateline,  from  which  I  quote; 

President  Kennedy  is  considering  a  $600 
million  boost  for  the  U.S.  space  program. 
A  usually  well  informed  congressional  source 
told  tJPI  today  the  President  ha*  Just  about 
decided  to  recommend  to  Congress  a  $500 
million  increase  for  the  civilian  space  agency 
and  $100  million  for  space  projects  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Other  sources  said 
the  increases  under  consideration  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1  were  un- 
derstood to  be  Just  the  beginning  of  a 
greatly  expanded  long-range  space  effort. 

So  Congress  will  soon  receive  a  budget 
request  for  $600  million,  and  we  will 
very  enthusiastically  accept  this  propos- 


al to  provide  $600  million  to  accelerate 
our  space  development  program,  t>e- 
cause  we  know  it  is  essential  in  the 
competition  with  the  Soviet  nations. 

Within  the  past  week,  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices  provided 
more  than  $100  million  in  excess  of  the 
budget  requested  by  the  President  to 
procure  bombers  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  I  understand  that  within 
the  past  24  hours  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  approved  an  au- 
thorization bill  which  includes  about 
$12,500  million  to  expand  our  national 
defense. 

What  is  significant  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  increased  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  President  by  about  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  procure  additional 
manned  bombers  for  the  Stiategic  Air 
Command. 

I  shall  probably  very  vigorously  sup- 
port the  proposal  to  provide  additional 
bombers,  because  about  10  days  ago  I 
attended  a  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations,  at 
which  it  was  indicated  that  no  funds 
will  be  sought  in  the  coming  year  to 
provide  B-52  bombers  or  B-58  bombers. 
We  are  phasing  out  the  B-47  s,  and  we 
are  cutting  back  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  B-70  bombers,  because  com- 
plete reliance  is  placed  up>on  potential 
missile  developments  and  then  effective- 
ness. 

WILL     EXPAND    FEDERAL     SPENDING 

I  feel  certain  that  Senators  realize  that 
not  only  will  these  highly  meritorious 
proposals  receive  wholehearted  support, 
but  that  many  proposals  will  be  made 
to  expand  Federal  spending  on  the 
domestic  front.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year  we 
shall  probably  face  a  deficit  of  $4  billion 
or  $5  billion,  thus  accentuating  infiation. 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  solidarity  of  our  country  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr    DWORSHAK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly  it  is  false 
security  for  us  tc  believe  that  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  or  in  the  national 
defense  program  we  can  win  a  war  mere- 
ly with  a  checkbook.  The  McClcllan 
committee  has  spent  the  last  2  weeks 
taking  testimony  concerning  the  work 
stoppages  and  the  slowdowns  in  mis- 
sile development  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
Approximately  90,000  man-days  have 
been  lost.  Witness  after  witness  said 
that  this  occurrence  set  our  program 
back  many  months,  because  the  delays 
cannot  be  measured  simply  by  enumerat- 
ing 90,000  man-days.  The  delays  set  in 
motion  a  chain  reaction,  because  one 
department,  one  experiment,  or  one 
building  is  dependent  upon  what  hap- 
pens ahead  of  it. 

So  it  results  in  many  delays.  I  hope 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  will 
give  attention  to  this  situation,  and  will 
realize  that  we  are  not  behind  in  the 
missile  race  because  of  a  lack  of  dol- 
lars; we  are  behind  because  there  have 
been,  among  other  things,  work  stop- 
pages and  workers  leaving  the  job.  slow- 
downs, and  other  acts  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  wrongfully  tolerated. 
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Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
contribution. 

SPECI.M.     nNANCLNO     NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  when  Secretary*  Dillon 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  testi- 
fied before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  this  appropriation  bill,  I  asked 
whether  there  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  any  recommendations  for 
increasing  taxes  In  order  to  finance  this 
new,  long-ran^e  spending  program  in 
Latin  America — which,  of  course,  will 
automatically  increase  our  annual 
deficits  by  the  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriations.  The  reply  by  Secretary 
Dillon  Indicates  that  too  frequently 
those  in  charge  of  formulating  our  for- 
eign policy,  especially  the  economic  and 
financial  aspects  of  that  policy,  are 
completely  blind  to  the  fact  that  when 
we  incur  deficits,  we  are  not  helping 
ourselves  and  we  are  not  helping  the 
recipient  nations. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
while  I  wholeheartedly  approve  of  pro- 
grams which  will  stabilize  conditions  in 
Latin  America.  I  am  fearful  that  we  are 
making  commitments  which  will  not 
achieve  those  objectives,  will  not  gain 
us  friends,  and  will  not  solidify  all  the 
nations  in  this  hemi.=:phere:  and  that 
once  more  we  shall  be  making  a  tragic 
mistake  and  shall  be  blundering  by  try- 
ing to  provide  money  with  which  to 
dictate  to  the  countries  which  are  to  be 
the  recipients  of  thi.s  financial  aid. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  brief  colloquy  which  appears 
on  page  46  of  the  hearings.  It  deals 
with  the  necessity  to  increase  taxes,  just 
as  we  adopted  a  new  tax  program  in 
order  to  finance  the  highway  program. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  become  realistic;  and 
we  should  not  deliberately  jeopardize 
either  the  security  of  our  Flepublic  or 
the  security  of  our  friends  in  Latin 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Dworsh.ak.  As  a  part  of  this  long- 
range  program,  which  Is  commendable  in 
naany  ways  as  compared  to  an  annual  pro- 
gram, are  you  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress any  means  for  increasing  taxes  to 
finance  this  plan  so  that  we  will  not  auto- 
matically Increase  our  annual  deficits  by  this 
amount? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  would  say  that  ques- 
tion should  come  to  me. 

We  do  not  expect  that  we  will  have  any 
Increases  In  taxes. 

Senator  E>\*-orshak  How  are  you  going  to 
finance  this'' 

Secretary  Dillon.  Except  such  increases  as 
compensate  for  the  Investment  incentive  pro- 
gram which  we  are  suggesting,  we  do  not 
feel  that  this  program  la  Itself  will  lead 
to  U.S.  Government  deficits. 

It  Is  tnie  we  have  a  deficit  this  year  and 
we  win  have  a  deficit  next  year,  but  not  due 
solely  to  this  program  or  even  to  a  major 
extent   to  this  program. 

Senator  Dworshak.  How  do  you  finance 
this  money,  then.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  DnxoN.  Through  the  general 
revenues  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dworsh.ak  Does  It  not  to  that 
extent  contribute  to  the  exp>endltures  and 
thereby  will  be  reflected  In  the  final  com- 
putation of  the  deficit  or  surplus? 

Secretary  Dillon.  That  is  correct. 


But  we  don't  think  we  need  any  extra 
specific  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  this  particular  appropriation  any  more 
than  we  need  extra  additional  taxes  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployment  compensation. 

Senator  Dwocshak.  We  did  on  the  high- 
way program,  did  we  not? 

Secretary  Dillon.  We  had  to  take  care  of 
that.     We  had  to  ask  specific  taxes. 

Senator  Dworshak.  We  might  follow  the 
same  procedure  on  this. 

Secretary  Dtllow  We  are  not  suggesting  It 
In  this  case.  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  speak- 
ing briefly  on  the  bill,  it  is  my  pui-pose  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  attention  of  the  administration  to 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  doing — laud- 
able though  it  is.  and  even  though  I  will 
support  it — is  inadequate.  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  been  made  thus  far.  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  we  understand  it.  because 
in  our  attempts  to  make  this  program 
adequate,  we  can  do  some  effective  things 
which  will  not  cost  us  money.  I  make 
this  point  in  re.sponse  to  the  remarks 
made  by  our  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak].  So  I  point  out 
that  in  our  attempts  to  make  this  pro- 
gram adequate,  some  of  the  things  we 
can  do  may  very  well  involve  investments, 
both  public  and  private,  from  our  friends 
and  allies  in  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the 
private  economic  system  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries. 

Our  objective  is  success.  But  if  we 
imagine  that  we  can  successfully  coun- 
ter the  Communist  economic  offensive, 
as  it  is  manifesting  itself  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, by  appropriating  the  amounts  called 
for  by  this  bill,  and  if  we  believe  that 
will  be  sufficient,  we  shall  find  that  to 
be  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

Therefore,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  I  cannot  remain  silent. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  need,  let  me 
say  that  the  latest  estimates  indicate 
that  for  the  next  10  years,  the  foreign 
public  loan  and  grant  needs  of  Latin 
America  will  average  between  $1,500 
milhon  and  $2,500  million  annually.  Mr. 
President,  generally  speaking,  the  broad 
average  of  our  public  investments  in 
Latin  America  during  the  last  10  years 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$600  million  a  year,  which  is  about  the 
amount  this  bill  provides;  $1,500  mil- 
lion to  $2,500  million  is  roughly  3  or 
4  times  that  amount.  Yet  that  is  needed 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  2  percent 
per  capita  growth  rate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Latin  American  countries; 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  that 
is  about  the  minimum  growth  rate  with 
which  we  can  get  by  and  still  can  offer  a 
really  competitive  factor  to  what  the 
Communists  promise  to  achieve  by 
means  of  the  iron  discipline  and  the  de- 
privation of  freedom  which  they  seek  to 
impose  upon  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  Castro- 
ism is  rife  in  Latin  America — and  it  is, 
and  that  has  been  testified  to  here,  to- 
day— is  attributable  to  what  the  com- 
mittee Itself  states  in  the  report.  In  that 
connection,  I  now  read  from  page  3  of 
the  report: 

The  fruits  of  the  economic  development 
process  have  not  been  spread  ttiroughout  the 
populace  of  many  of  these  nations.  This 
imbalance   in   the   development   process   has 


created  a  breeding  ground  for  unrest  as 
major  segments  of  the  population  in  Latin 
American  countries  see  the  benefits  that  eco- 
nomic development  bring  but  fall  to  partici- 
pate In  those  benefits.  It  U  this  unrest  upon 
which  communism  Is  seeking  to  feed  In  order 
to  strengthen  its  Influence. 

So.  Mr.  President,  first  and  foremost, 
we  ai-e  satisfying  only  a  small  part  of  the 
need. 

Aside  from  the  need  for  public  funds, 
let  us  also  understand  that  we  carry  on 
an  enormous  trade  with  Latin  America. 
Indeed,  approximately  44  percent  of 
Latin  American  exports  are  taken  by  the 
United  States.  Let  us  also  remember 
that  35  percent  of  all  Latin  American  ex- 
ports are  taken  by  Western  Europe.  Let 
us  also  remember  that  Latin  America  is 
in  very  grave  trouble  in  terms  of  its  de- 
velopment, because  Latin  America's 
share  of  world  exports  has  dropped  very 
materially — from  11.1  percent  in  1950  to 
7  1  percent  in  1959,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  such  figures. 

So  in  Latin  America  there  is  not  only 
a  challenge  by  the  Communists,  but 
there  is  also  social  injustice,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  states,  and  there  is  also 
a  declining  rate  of  Latin  American  ex- 
ixirts.  which  in  a  real  sense  and  a  direct 
financial  sense  is  far  more  important  to 
Latin  America  than  even  aid  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  to  be  done? 
This  is  the  main  point  I  should  like  to 
leave  with  the  Senate,  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

First.  Mr.  President,  we  need  at  least 
to  double  the  aid  to  Latin  America,  which 
in  this  bill  is  fixed  at  $600  million.  I 
agree  that  we  cannot  appropriate  all 
that  is  needed,  nor  should  we  be  called 
upon  to  appropriate  it.  But  we  can 
give  diplomatic  leadership  to  our  NATO 
allies.  Mr.  Rusk  is  now  in  Oslo,  and 
perhaps  is  discus.sing  this  very  matter 
with  our  NATO  allies.  This  approach. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  approach  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  which  the  Senate  rat- 
ified only  a  short  time  ago.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  Europe's  new-found  pros- 
perity can  be  manifested  most  effectively. 

I  urge  our  administration  to  move 
into  that  situation  with  the  boldness 
and  the  vigor  it  promised  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign  last  year,  in  order  to 
make  pood  on  the  opportunity  really  to 
do  the  job  in  the  massive  way  that  Latin 
America  needs,  and  which  we  have  found 
from  hard  cxr>ericnce  is  the  only  real 
answer  to  the  Communi.st  drive  itself 
For  where  we  have  acted  massively,  as 
we  did  in  Europe,  by  means  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  we  have  been  successful :  but 
where  we  have  "piddled,"  we  have  been 
unsuccessful;  and  that  has  been  the 
postwar  history  of  the  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  given  by  the  United 
States.  Where  we  have  "piddled,"  we 
have  been  unsuccessful.  This  has  been 
the  postwar  history  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  of  the  United 
States. 

First,  let  us  get  the  Europeans  into 
the  act  with  us.  and  double  the  amount 
which  is  contemplated  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can economic  development  plans,  from 
$600  million  to  $1,200  million.  It  can  be 
done.  It  requires  our  leadership  to  bring 
it  about. 
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Second,  the  economic  system  is  criti- 
cally important  in  this  whole  situation. 
Just  as  South  America  cannot  long  sur- 
vive without  trade,  so  it  cattnot  long 
survive  without  private  investments. 

In  recent  years  our  private  investment 
in  Latin  America  has  averaged  about 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  private  investment  of  more  than 
$8  billion.  The  trouble  is  that  half  of 
it  is  in  the  extractive  industries,  such 
as  oil.  in  Venezuela,  and  in  very  few 
countries.  So  we  must  attract  private 
investment  by  favorable  tax  considera- 
tion, by  diplomatic  treaties  with  respect 
to  taxes  which  do  not  provide  double 
taxation,  by  making  investment  guaran- 
tees far  more  attractive  than  they  are 
today,  and  by  getting  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  be  far  more  liberal  than  it  is 
now,  though  I  am  confident  that  under 
Mr.  Linder.  it  will  be — all  this  so  there 
will  be  at  least  a  doubling  in  the  amount 
of  private  investment  in  Latin  America. 

The  third  point  is  what  Latin  Amer- 
ica itself  must  do.  I  like  very  much  what 
President  Kennedy  said,  in  sending  his 
message  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  to 
the  effect  that  we  should  expect  an  in- 
tensive program  of  self-help  from  Latin 
America.  I  hope  every  Senator  who 
speaks  will  encourage  the  President  to 
keep  his  back  stiff  on  that  subject. 

I  thoroughly  endorse  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  proposes  to  do. 
namely,  to  establish  an  interest  stand- 
ard so  that  Latin  Americans  will  not 
be  victimized  on  interest  rates  which 
prevail  there,  but  which  interest  rates 
should  not  tolerate  when  our  money  is 
being  loaned  to  that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  not 
interpret  the  intent  of  the  legislation  as 
set  forth  in  the  committee  report  as  op- 
posing the  lending  of  money  in  any  Latin 
American  country  at  higher  than  the 
legal   bank  loan   rate  in  that  country? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  Whether  the  amendment 
is  adopted  or  not.  although  I  hope  it  will 
be — it  may  be  thought  to  encumber  and 
make  difficult  the  matter  of  legislating — 
I  shall  take  the  report  to  mean  precise- 
ly that.  I  hope  very  much,  from  what 
the  Senator,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  has  said,  and  from  what  I 
and  others  say,  it  will  be  crystal  clear  to 
our  administration  that  we  expect  it  to 
keep  its  back  stiff  on  this  issua 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  maximum 
legal  rate  in  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  12  percent.  Yet  they  are  un- 
able to  get  loans  from  the  banks.  As 
I  understand,  they  must  go  to  finance 
companies,  which  in  some  cases  are  un- 
doubtedly established  by  the  banks,  and 
must  pay  as  high  as  36  percent  to  get 
the  money,  even  though  the  legal  limit 
of  a  bank  loan  is  12  percent.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  understanding  that 
the  money  shall  not  be  loaned  in  any 
country  or  to  any  person  or  institution 
that  will  exact  from  the  people  more 
than  the  legal  bank  interest  rate  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Under  the  practicalities 
of  the  situation,  that  may  be  all  we  can 


do.  In  view  of  the  urgency  for  getting 
this  done,  we  will  have  to  do  it  that  way 
at  this  time. 

I  also  hope  this  legislation  will  help 
our  Grovernment  throw  itself  behind  the 
general  process  of  bringing  down  the 
interest  rate  structure  in  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  think  it  will. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  way  to  do  it  is 
through  the  fact  that  there  will  be  more 
development  if  we  help  other  countries 
do  it  effectively,  but  the  other  way  to  do 
it  is  to  have  an  impact  on  interest  rates 
in  order  to  bring  them  down  to  a  lower 
basis  by  the  terms  which  we  fix  with 
respect  to  the  way  our  money  is  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  will  effect  a  cure 
in  the  situation  which  exists  in  many 
countries  to  the  south  of  us,  but  I  think 
it  will  exert  an  influence  on  the  rate 
structure,  and  perhaps  improve  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
agree  with  him.  I  hope  very  much  the 
statement  of  the  eloquent  and  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  the  committee  re- 
port, and  my  own  humble  efforts  will 
help  make  the  situation  crystal  clear.  I 
am  certainly  delighted  to  be  joined  by 
so  distinguished  a  Senator  as  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  \ield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Before  the  Sen- 
ator gets  too  far  away  from  his  com- 
ments on  the  need  for  private  capital 
investment,  I  should  like  to  join  him  in 
agreeing  that  this  is  the  great  area  we 
must  encourage.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  the  help  the  Government 
can  give  in  creating  new  jobs  or  de- 
veloping the  economy  is  extremely  lim- 
ited, and  that  there  must  be  more  pri- 
vate capital  investment. 

Is  it  the  Senator  s  understanding  that, 
because  of  Castro's  ability  to  expropriate 
American  property  at  will,  instead  of 
dollars  flowing  into  the  Latin-American 
countries  in  the  quantities  that  pre- 
vailed 2  or  3  years  ago.  they  are  now 
flowing  out  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  kind  of  thing  that  took  place 
in  Cuba  sets  back  capital  investment 
and  scares  it.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  figures,  as  to  whether  the  outflow 
from  Latin  America  is  greater  than  the 
inflow.  Nevertheless,  it  is  entirely  true 
that  when  there  Is  a  Castro  situation  or, 
as  happened  In  Mexico  some  years  ago, 
there  is  an  expropriation  of  the  oil 
interests,  there  is  immediately  a  dele- 
terious effect,  a  reverse  effect  in  private 
investment  through  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  the  outflow,  either.  I 
have  inquired  from  the  two  major 
sources.  Unfortunately.  I  did  not  ask  in 
time  to  get  the  Information  for  this  de- 
bate. I  am  told,  however,  on  unim- 
peachable authority,  that  in  the  last  year 
one  billion  American  dollars  flowed  out 
of  Venezuela  and  either  came  back  to 
this  coimtry  or  went  into  foreign  coun- 


tries where  It   has   been   deposited   for 
those  F>eople. 

It  is  my  fear  that  we  may  with  the 
right  hand  try  to  do  some  good  and  with 
the  left  hand  do  much  harm  by  two 
things:  First,  if  we  adopt  certain  tax 
proposals  that  would  discourage  foreign 
investment,  as  contained  in  President 
Kennedy's  tax  program,  and.  the  other, 
by  allowing  the  Castro  situation  to  con- 
tinue, which  is  bound  to  have  a  bad 
effect  all  over  Latin  America. 

I  think,  as  we  consider  what  we  can 
do  for  our  Latin-American  friends,  we 
should  also  consider  what  we  must  do  to 
put  our  o\\Ti  political  house  in  order, 
so  we  can  adequately  take  care  of  the 
people  In  South  and  Central  America 
and  Mexico. 

We  often  tell  our  Latin-American 
friends  that  they  must  put  their  hou.se 
In  order.  I  think  they  are  perfectly 
proper  in  looking  to  the  north  of  them 
and  telling  us  to  get  our  political  house 
in  order,  so  that  our  help  is  not  offset 
by  harm  we  may  do  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  un- 
derlined and  emphasized  the  point  I 
wished  to  make,  that  this  is  the  major 
effort  we  must  make.  When  someone  In 
Congress  says.  "This  Is  inadequate." 
others  jump  up  and  say.  "Let  us  double 
the  appropriation."  Instead  of  using  the 
boldness  that  President  Kennedy  talked 
about,  and  our  brains  in  order  to  bring 
about  two  and  three  times  what  is  here 
involved  by  using  Ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise In  terms  of  getting  our  European 
allies,  who  can  afford  It.  to  join.  Also 
we  should  think  in  terms  of  having  our 
free  enterprise  system  join  In  the  effort, 
in  which  it  can  make  a  profit  as  well  as 
do  something  in  the  interest  of  being 
constructive  in  tenns  of  strengthening 
the  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks in  a  minute. 

To  summarize,  the  need  is  very  great. 
We  can  help  to  meet  the  need  with 
European  partners,  called  for  by  the 
OECD,  and  Europeans  can  assist  be- 
cause of  their  new-found,  more  prosper- 
ous condition. 

We  need  large  private  Investment.  We 
must  encourage  it  in  our  own  legislation. 

I  now  come  to  the  administration. 
We  must  have  encouragement  also  from 
the  countries  In  which  such  investment 
is  required,  first,  by  some  respect  for  In- 
vestments, perhaps  through  an  Invest- 
ment code:  or,  second,  by  a  willingness 
to  enter  Into  treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce  which  provide  for  proper  tax 
treatment  of  private  investment;  or, 
third,  through  the  understanding  that 
the  people  Investing  their  money  oc- 
casionally will  want  someone  In  the 
country  to  look  after  It.  Therefore, 
many  policies  w'hlch  are  pursed  In  Latin- 
American  countries  which  prevent  any- 
body from  entering  the  country  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  must  be  recon- 
sidered. 

All  this,  our  Government  should  un- 
derstand, can  be  at  least  as  Important  as 
aid  In  stimulating  other  sources  of  capi- 
tal quite  apart  from  government,  since 
capital  Is  critically  Important  to  all  of 
these  countries. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  trade, 
which  is  along  the  same  line.    It  is  a 
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fact  that  through  rwtrictioris  on  the 
importation  of  such  things  as  coffee  and 
sugar  from  Latin  American  countries 
European  governments  are  materially 
restricting  the  amount  of  trade  they 
ought  to  be  doing  with  Latin  America 
now.  also  in  view  of  their  new-found 
prosperity.  Our  Government  can  help 
Latin  America  by  using  its  influence  with 
our  European  allies  in  order  to  reduce 
barriers  to  Latin  American  trade. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  private  economic 
system  of  the  United  States  has  an 
enormous  potential  for  technical  assist- 
ance, for  providing  technicians  out  of  its 
tremendous  reserves  of  technical  skills 
to  help  in  Latin  America.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  developed  ways  and 
means  for  inducing  business  to  give  up 
a  man  or  a  woman  for  2  years  or  3 
years  in  order  to  do  this  kind  of  job. 
The  same  technical  assistance  resources 
are  available  among  our  European  allies, 
just  as  the  same  private  economic  system 
can  be  extremely  useful  in  private  in- 
vestm.ent.  together  with  our  own.  in 
supporting  what  our  Government  should 
do  with  respect  to  Latin  America. 

I  hope  the  administration  understands 
that  this  program  will  be  completely  in- 
adequate to  do  the  job  of  beating  the 
Communists  in  Latin  America.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  use  its  boldness, 
initiative,  and  ingenuity  along  the  lines 
to  which  I  have  referred,  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians, an  organizaLon  with  which  I 
happen  to  be  closely  connected,  and  in 
other  organizations,  and  perhaps  along 
other  lines  it  can  discover  itself,  in  order 
to  at  least  bring  about  a  measure  of 
progress  by  devoting  to  this  task  the 
amount  of  resources  required  for  the 
progress  we  seek. 

Let  us  understand  that  every  doctrine 
of  hands  across  the  sea"  is  now  subordi- 
nated to  the  fact  tiiat  we  are  in  a  tough, 
grim  war.  The  only  thing  that  will 
count  in  terms  of  survival  is  success. 
We  must  make  available  the  means  and 
the  men  with  which  to  attain  that  suc- 
cess. Nothing  less  than  success  will  do, 
no  matter  how  deserving  the  effort. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  distmguished  colleague  for  the 
fine  presentation  he  has  made.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  views  he  has  expressed. 
I  find  great  comfort  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  hope  our  Government 
will  administer  the  program  with  good 
jucjiment  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing for  the  Latin  American  problems,  so 
that  the  money  we  appropriate  will  bring 
maximum  benefits  to  our  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  authorization  now  before 
the  Congress  is  to  provide  funds  for  the 
program  of  aid  and  assistance  outlined 
last  year  m  the  Act  of  Bogota.  This  aid 
will  go  into  works  and  projects  that  can 
be  expected  directly  to  affect  the  peo- 
ples  of  Latin  American  countries   and 


bringing  about  perceptible  improvements 
in  living  conditions  and  aspirations. 

The  program,  which  was  outlined  last 
year  by  President  Eisenhower  and  au- 
thorized at  that  time,  is  not  a  hasty 
move  to  combat  Ca-^tros  efforts.  It  has 
been  under  study  and  development  since 
1958  when  then  President  Kubitschek  of 
Brazil  suggested  Operation  Pan  Ameri- 
can to  meet  the  problem  of  social  and 
economic  betterment  as  well  as  develop- 
ment throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  social 
progress,  by  overcoming  the  barriers  of 
geographical  and  social  isolation,  indi- 
vidual illiteracy  and  lack  of  educational 
opportunities,  archaic  tax  and  land 
structures,  and  any  other  such  institu- 
tional or  traditional  obstacles  to  broad 
participation  in  economic  growth. 

The  cooperative  efforts  that  are  being 
exerted  by  the  United  States  and  other 
Latin  American  nations  present  a  stark 
and  vivid  contrast  to  the  tactics  now  be- 
ing pursued  by  Castro  and  his  Com- 
munist mentors.  Government  by  firing 
squad,  expulsion  of  priests,  closing  of 
mission  schools,  and  a  continued  influx 
of  Soviet  military  advisers  reveal  beyond 
doubt  that  Castro  is  a  lot  more  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  his  own  posi- 
tion than  he  is  with  helping  the  people 
of  Cuba.  Under  Castro's  guidance,  Cuba 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  horrible  example 
for  the  whole  hemisphere,  a  warning 
more  effective  than  mere  words,  as  to 
what  communism  really  means. 

The  appropriation  now  under  consid- 
eration should  give  the  United  States  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  show  our  true 
colors,  our  genuine  concern  for  economic 
progress  and  for  political  freedoms.  I 
hope  that  the  Government  will  admin- 
ister the  program  with  good  judgment 
and  sympathetic  understanding  for 
Latin  American  problems  so  that  the 
money  here  appropriated  will  bring 
maximum  benefits  for  our  neighbors  to 
the  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  >.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  .send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  7. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period, 
insert  a  colon,  and  the  following: 

Provided.  That  Uie  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  not  be  available  to  be  loaned 
or  reloaned  at  an  Interest  rate  In  excess  of 
eight  per  centum  per  annum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  after  conferring  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and  members  of 
the  committee,  we  have  placed  the  ceil- 
ing at  8  percent  rather  than  the  first 
proposed  6  E>ercent. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  for  the 
Record  to  show  that  this  i.<^  a  ceiling  and 
not  a  suggested  mterest  rate.  Tiie 
Record  should  also  show  that  even  8 
poi-cent  will  represent  a  substantial  re- 


duction as  compared  to  existing  Interrst 
rates  in  many  countries  Involved.  In 
many  of  these  countries  the  interest 
rates  today  are  from  10  to  12  pert"^nt. 
and  in  some  they  are  as  high  as  20  to 
25  percent. 

I  understand  that  .some  of  the  housing 
loans  being  financed  by  the  government 
under  other  programs  provide  interest 
rates  as  high  as  14  to  15  percent. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
mean  that  the  assistance  being  furnished 
by  the  US  Government  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  will  go  to  the  people  them- 
selves I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
the  administration  accept  this  8-percent 
rate,  not  as  a  suggested  interest  rate,  but 
as  a  ceiling  on  the  interest  rate  which 
can  be  charged.  If  we  are  to  assist  these 
people  at  all  with  American  taxpayers' 
money,  it  is  very  Important  we  make  sure 
that  our  assistance  go  to  the  people  of 
the  country  and  not  to  a  group  which 
can  use  it  to  exploit  these  jaeople.  as  has 
been  done  very  often  in  the  past. 

Certainly,  when  someone  buys  a  farm 
or  a  $5,000  home  and  has  to  pay  an  in- 
terest rate  of  20  to  25  percent  it  will 
actually  mean  that  every  4  or  5  years  he 
will  pay  for  the  home  without  owning  It. 

When  the  US.  Government  puts  up  its 
money  and  cooperates  with  such  prac- 
tices we  will  lose  rather  than  make 
friends. 

I  believe  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we 
should  put  a  ceiling  on  the  interest  rate; 
and,  as  I  said  before.  I  want  the  admin- 
istration to  accept  it  as  a  ceiling  and  not 
as  a  suggested  rate 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under 
the  amendment  the  rate  will  be  appli- 
cable on  the  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  section  of  the  bill.  It  does  not 
cover  any  other  bill.  It  will,  however, 
cover  money  appropriated  under  this 
section  of  this  bill  whether  in  the  form 
of  dollars  or  in  the  form  of  the  local 
currencies  of  the  respective  countries  ob- 
tained with  these  dollars.  In  other 
words,  the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  would 
cover  all  loans  which  are  generated  un- 
der the  bill  as  a  result  of  this  $500  mU- 
lion  appropriation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   I  yield 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  beheve 
we  should  be  clear  with  respect  to  one 
point.  In  the  form  in  which  the  amend- 
ment is  offered,  it  applies  only  to  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  $500  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
believe  it  applies  to  the  $100  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  It 
would  apply  to  one  section  and  not  to 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  mill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  support  the 
Senator  in  this  respect.  Whatever  may 
be  the  manner  in  which  the  amendment 
must  be  drafted  when  the  bill  goes  into 
conftrence,  whatever  practical  problems 
may  be  encoimtered.  I  believe  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment  is  right.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  de- 
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veloping  the  idea.  This  is  the  Influence 
we  ought  to  stress  when  we  talk  about 
self-help  in  Latin  America,  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  raised 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  stating 
a  maximum  rate  for  the  most  unusual 
cases  should  be  emphasized.  The  rate 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  estab- 
lished rate,  but  rather  as  the  ceiling 
rate. 

F\ui,hermore.  as  was  indicated  earlier, 
the  committee  discussed  tlie  subject. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, as  the  chairman  has  indicated 
and  as  the  report  indicates,  and  I  am 
confident  something  can  be  worked  out 
as  to  the  teclmical  application  of  the 
amendment  so  that  it  will  fulfill  the 
purpose  expres.sed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware  I  thank 
the  Senator.  He  is  correct.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  report  did  clearly  spell  out 
that  such  was  their  intention.  By 
adopting  tiie  amendment  we  are  placing 
in  the  bill  itself  language  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  committee  as  expressed 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  j'ield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  many  of  us  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  the  general  idea  now  pinpointed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. However,  in  the  interest  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
chairman  of  tJie  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  take  Uie  amendment 
to  conference,  because  in  conference, 
once  again,  the  Treasury  officials  and 
others  interested  in  the  program  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions,  as  I  believe  they  have  already 
expressed  them  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  others,  who  have  indicated 
a  close  interest  in  this  meritorious  move 
to  meet  a  need  which  has  been  all  too 
apparent  in  the  history  of  Latin  America 
for  too  many  years. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  While  the 
Treasury  Department  has  not  endorsed 
the  specific  language,  it  has  approved 
the  principle  which  we  are  trying  to  set 
forth  and  has  agreed  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  discussions  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  concerning  the 
disparity  betwei?n  interest  rates  which 
are  charged  in  some  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  those  charged  in  this 
country.  I  wish  to  subscribe,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. In  substance,  they  conform  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
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a  paradox  and  an  injustice  to  provide 
this  money  and  then  to  have  the  high 
rates  of  interest  of  12  and  15  percent 
charged  to  the  borrowers  of  the  money 
in  the  South  American  nations  when 
they  wanted  to  make  use  of  it.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  support.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  in  one  particular 
instance  we  put  up  the  money  for  one 
housing  project,  and  the  rate  charged 
by  our  Government  was  around  5  per- 
cent. Yet  the  man  who  was  buying  the 
home  was  paying  14  or  15  percent  in- 
terest. Rather  than  generating  friend- 
ships, we  were  in  effect  being  looked 
upon  as  shylocks  cooperating  with  a 
group  to  exploit  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  dVir. 
Pell  in  the  chair  >.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  th:rd  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6518)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISl'ANCE 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1951 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1215)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Etefense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  may  I 
inquire  what  the  pending  business  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  bill  1215,  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 
night, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  for 
the  further  information  of  the  Senate, 


as  the  Chair  has  pointed  out,  the  un- 
finished business  is  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Battle  Act,  which  will  be 
taken  up  immediately  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour  on  Thursday.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  there  are  at 
the  desk  several  amendments,  which  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  There  may  be 
some  debate.  It  is  anticipated  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Battle  Act.  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  vaiious  measures  on  the 
General  Calendar  and  any  nominations 
which  may  be  available  for  consideration 
at  that  time. 


FAVORABLE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 
IS  EXPOSED  AS  A  DANGEROUS 
FALLACY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite almost  continuous  vocal  evidences 
of  concern  at  rising  unemployment  and 
economic  inacti%ity  exhibited  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  widespread  refusal  in  the 
same  circles  to  admit  that  one  of  the 
basic  causes  of  such  conditions  is  the  in- 
flexible trade  program  to  which  the 
United  States  adheres  in  practice. 
When  the  situation  became  so  critical 
as  to  cause  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
pajTnents  and  a  serious  and  alarming 
outflow  of  gold,  the  absurdity  of  our  in- 
flexible trade  policy  and  practice  was 
and  is  defended  by  assertions  that  our 
exports  exceed  imports  and  that  any  re- 
laxation of  our  inflexible  position  in 
order  to  limit  the  quantity  of  imports 
would  bring  about  retaliation  which,  in 
turn,  would  destroy  our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  In  the  April  20  issue  of 
America's  Textile  Reporter  there  a;j- 
F>ears  an  article  entitled  "Favorable  Bal- 
ance of  Trade  Is  Exposed  as  a  Dangerous 
Fallacy."  This  article  reveals  our  so- 
called  favorable  balance  of  trade  as  a 
large  part  fiction,  and  the  alleged  fear 
of  retaliation  against  import  quotas  as 
a  paper  tiger.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  splendid  article  be  reprinted 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Favorable  Balance  of  Trade  Is  Expossi)  as 
A  Dangerous  Falxact 

Much  ha£  been  said  oi  late  of  our  favor- 
able t>alance  of  trade.  This  surplus  In  our 
Import-export  account  has  been  stressed  re- 
peatedly by  Government  and  private  officials 
as  the  chief  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  resort  to  protectionism  to  correct 
its  balance  of  payments  deficit.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  phrased  the  argument  less 
than  a  week  after  taking  office:  We  should 
realizie  Uiat  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in 
OUT  favor  and  the  gold  flow  would  have  been 
substantially  worse  If  we  had  not  had  this 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  ' 

By  definition,  balance  of  payments  Is  the 
difference  between  our  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures la  all  our  transactions  with  other 
countries.  In  1960.  for  example,  the  United 
States  spent  a  total  of  $32  billion  abroad 
while  taking  In  $28  billion,  leaving  an  unfa- 
vorable balance  or  deficit  of  about  $4  billion. 
That  portion  of  our  balance  of  payments 
which  deals  exclusively  with  the  exchange 
of  physical  goods  or  merchandise  is  called 
balance    of    trade.      Last    year,    the    United 
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States  had  a  balance  of  trade  surplus  of 
about  $o  billion  as  a  result  of  exports  of 
about  t20  billion  and  Impc^ts  of  around  tl5 
billion. 

Advocates  of  our  present  course  In  Inter- 
national coDxmerce  are  fond  of  citing  these 
figures  to  prove  we're  on  the  right  tracic. 
They  argue  convincingly  that  the  $4  billion 
bal?nce  of  payments  deficit  would  have  been 
much  greater  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  $5 
billion  balance  of  trade  surplus 

On  closer  scrutr.y  however,  the  Govern- 
ment figures  break  down  into  part  fiction 
and  part  fact.  rhls  was  brought  out  re- 
cently by  Representative  Joh»j  H.  Drtrc. 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  Just  been 
named  chairman  of  a  Sp>ecial  Subcommittee 
To  Study  the  Impact  of  Imp)orts  on  Employ- 
ment Mr  DzvT  disclosed  that  the  Import 
side  of  the  ledger  has  been  generally  under- 
stated while  ext)orts  have  been  subjected  to 
considerable  padding 

For  example,  about  H  billion  can  be  de- 
ducted from  the  »20  billion  export  column 
for  US  Government  transactions,  that  is. 
foreign  aid  purchases  of  American  goods, 
etc.,  which,  as  Congressman  Dfmt  pointed 
out.  by  "no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
be  called  conamercial  exports."  Another 
half-billion  can  be  subtracted  for  subsidies 
paid  on  wheat  and  cotton  exports  made  nec- 
essary by  Government  farm  programs  which 
price  American  farm  products  out  of  world 
narkets.  Also  Included  as  exports  are  for- 
eign sales  of  American  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  Public  Law  480  (that  Is.  sales  for 
local  currencies  i .  emergency  relief,  sheer  do- 
nations and  barter  deals.  "Stripped  of  sub- 
sidized farm  products,  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, outright  grants,  foreign  aid  sales 
and  so  forth,  genuine  exports  reached  about 
516  billion  last  year — not  $20  billion  as  re- 
ported," Mr   Dent  declared. 

"The  import  side  of  our  trade  flgxires  is 
equally  misleading  If  taken  at  face  value," 
Representative  Dent  continued.  "First,  the 
United  States,  unlike  other  major  trading 
nations  of  the  world,  uses  a  system  of  foreign 
evaluation  of  imports  rather  than  domestic 
or  landed  cost.  Charges  such  as  ocean 
freight  and  marine  insurance  are  not  in- 
cluded and  this  omission  minimizes  their 
value. 

Secondly,  evaluation  without  a  compara- 
ble physical  volume  figure  is  next  to  mean- 
ingless because  foreign  prices  are  10  to  50 
percent  or  more  below  American  prices.  All 
else  being  equal,  foreign  manufacturers  can 
send  in  two  items  for  the  price  of  a  single 
unit  of  the  same  American  item  While  the 
dollar  volume  may  appear  insignificant,  the 
quantity  of  Imports  may  be  substantial." 

To  illustrate  his  point.  Congressman  Dent 

flted  $15  million  of  artificial  flower  Imports 
n  1959.  "This  $15  million  became  $30  mil- 
lion in  the  hands  of  the  Importer,  Jumped  to 
860  million  with  the  wholesaler,  and  finally 
landed  on  the  retail  shelves  for  sale  at  $120 
million,"  the  Pennsylvania  Democrat  ex- 
plained "And  while  they  easily  undersold 
American  flowers  by  a  substantial  amount. 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  original  $15  million 
flower  imports  packed  a  wallop  far  beyond 
anything  the  Initial  figures  might  Indicate. 

"The  point  Is  that  $15  million  of  foreign- 
made  flowers  represent  many  more  flowers 
than  $15  million  worth  of  ours.  To  varying 
degrees,  the  same  situation  applies  to  our 
balance  of  trade  figures  Government  sta- 
tistics fallaciously  compare  the  $20  billion 
export  sum  with  the  $15  billion  Import  figure 
and  deduce  that  we  are  $5  billion  in  the 
clear.  These  figures  are  no  more  comparable 
than  apples  and  oranges,  because  imports 
are  pegged  to  a  foreign  valuation  and  a  for- 
eign economy  far  below  ours." 

In  other  words,  cut  to  the  bone,  our  im- 
port-export account — far  from  showing  a 
huge  surplus — probably  shows  a  small  deficit. 


In  1959.  when  the  surplus  was  officially 
pegged  at  less  than  $2  billion,  the  balance  of 
trade  was  almost  certainly  against  us. 
Hence,  while  It  Is  true  that  a  high  level  of 
cominerci.il  exports  is  a  favorable  Item  In  our 
balance  of  payments,  the  balance  of  trade 
can  hardly  be  used  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  ciurent  trade  policies  Since  the  balance 
in  true  commercial  trade  is  probably  against 
us,  it  is  more  logical  to  argue  that  our  trade 
program  is  a  flop. 

Many  authorities  include  the  exchange  of 
services  l:i  our  balance  of  trade  In  1960. 
we  had  receipts  of  $7.4  billion  and  expendi- 
tures of  $5. 5  billion  in  our  service  accounts 
(excluding  military  spending)  for  a  favor- 
able balance  of  almost  $2  billion.  But  serv- 
ices are  not  directly  affected  by  tarilTs  and 
quotas;  these  restrictions  apply  only  to  im- 
ports of  physical  goods.  Obvioxisly.  a  sur- 
plus in  our  service  accounts  cannot  be  used 
as  an  argument  for  our  trade  program.  In 
fact,  the  one  item  In  our  service  accounts 
most  directly  influenced  by  trade  policy — 
transportiitlon — consistently  runs  against  us. 
In  1960.  the  deficit  was  over  $150  million. 

Another  favorite  argtiment  of  freetraders 
Is  that  protectionism  would  provoke  retalia- 
tion which,  in  tvirn,  would  reduce  our  ex- 
port earnings.  In  his  February  6  balance- 
of-payments  message  to  Congress,  President 
Kennedy  phrased  the  argument  this  way: 
"A  return  to  protectionism  Is  not  a  solution. 
Such  a  course  would  provoke  retallat'on; 
and  the  balance  of  trade,  which  is  now  sub- 
stantially in  our  favor,  could  be  turned 
against  us  with  disastrous  effects  to  the 
dollar." 

This  is  what  Tariff  Commissioners  Walter 
R.  Schrelber  and  Glenn  W.  Sutton  said  of 
this  argument  in  their  dissenting  opinion 
to  the  Commission's  decision  rejecting  the 
cotton  industry's  section  22  request  for  new 
restrictions  on  cotton  textile  Imports:  "The 
major  error  of  this  position  is  that  it  ob- 
fuscates the  realities  of  international  trade. 
Such  trade  between  two  nations  Is  some- 
thing more  than  a  vendetta,  usually  cover- 
ing a  variety  of  products,  and  usually  deter- 
mined by  germane  economic  considerations. 
Since  retaliatory  action  hindering  the  use 
of  U.S.  cotton  could  have  no  economic  value 
for  a  foreign  country  supplying  U.S.  Im- 
ports of  cotton  articles,  and  since  such  ac- 
tion might  even  impair  other  important 
aspects  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  It 
would  be  most  unlikely  that  foreign  coun- 
tries wou.d  even  seriously  consider  invoking 
retaliatory  measures." 

But  accepting  the  premise  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that 
retaliation  would  turn  our  balance  of  trade 
against  us.  with  or  without  disastroxis  ef- 
fects to  the  dollar.  As  retaliation  assumes  a 
reduction  in  exports,  a  return  to  protection- 
ism assumes  a  reduction  In  Imports.  Since 
there  would  be  offsetting  decreases  in  both 
Imports  and  exports,  there  would  be  no 
major  change  in  either  our  balance  of  trade 
or    balance    of    payments. 

In  fact,  as  Congressman  Dekt  points  out. 
Inflexible  free  trade  policies,  coupled  with 
expanding  foreign  aid  programs,  pose  a  more 
serlovis  threat  to  the  dollar  than  any  prospec- 
tive return  to  protectionism.  The  interac- 
tion of  these  programs  either  forces  Ameri- 
can competitors  out  of  business  or  forces 
them  to  invest  overseas  in  hope  of  gaining 
similar    advantages. 

"Examine  the  effect  of  these  policies  on  our 
gold  reserves,  which  were  at  their  peak  of 
almost  $25  billion  when  the  Marshall  plan 
started  in  1948,"  Congressman  Dent  told  the 
House  of  Representatives.  "By  1955,  they 
had  descended  to  $22  billion,  then  $20  billion 
in  1959,  $18  billion  in  1960,  and  are  currently 
hearing  $17  billion. 

"On  the  surface  It  would  seem  that  even 
$17  billion  is  a  rather  sizable  and  comfort- 


ing nest  egg.  Otir  editorial-writing  econo- 
mists assure  us  almost  weekly  that  this  is 
the  case.  But  is  the  reserve  free  and  clear? 
We  are  required  by  law  to  backstop  every  $4 
in  currency  with  a  dollar  in  gold.  Therefore, 
the  $40-odd  billion  which  now  exists  in 
currency  must  have  a  foundation  in  gold  of 
about  $11  billion.  Subtract  $11  billion  from 
$17  billion  and  the  remaining  $6  billion  rep- 
resents our  surplus  reserves — or  do   they? 

"Our  trade  and  aid  policies  during  the 
past  decade  have  built  up  foreign  claims 
on  oiu'  reserves  to  almost  $20  billion,  of 
which  we  can  honor  only  $9  billion,  leaving 
us  short  about  $14  billion  For  this  reason, 
we  are  hearing  much  comment  today  about 
confidence  In  the  dollar.  In  light  of  what 
we  have  Just  described,  this  is  very  under- 
standable Without  at  least  a  thin  line  of 
confidence  In  the  dollar,  foreign  govern- 
ments may  wl.«h  to  activate  their  dollar 
claims  and  reinvest  their  funds  in  more 
fruitful  investment  climates  elsewhere. 

"The  new  management  in  Washington 
seems  to  show  an  awareness  of  the  balance 
of  payments  problem,  but  current  steps  to 
deal  with  It  so  far  touch  only  on  the  fringes. 
Even  If  the  gold  outflow  is  stopped,  dollar 
claims  will  continue  to  grow  and  someday 
will  have  to  be  met.  The  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  duty-free  purchases  by  our  return- 
ing tourists,  the  economies  made  in  restrict- 
ing the  expansion  of  ofBcers'  clubs  and  the 
like  in  our  bases  overseas,  as  well  as  a  few 
other  modest  penny-like  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection, will  neither  reduce  the  already  out- 
standing claims  against  the  dollar  nor  will 
Improve  our  competitive  position.  Actually 
It  seems  certain  that  our  deficit  will  increase 
rather  than  decline. 

"This  is  not  Idle  speculation,  On  Feb- 
ruary 14,  at  hearings  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  OECD 
treaty.  Senator  Sparkman  asked  the  new 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball:  'Might 
we  reasonably  hope  that  our  burden  In  the 
field   of   foreign   aid   would    be  lessened?' 

"Mr  Ball  answered:  'I  should  say  that  the 
answer  is  probably  "no "  because  I  think 
that  our  foreign  aid  effort  at  the  mo- 
ment •  •  •  must  be  Increased  rather  than 
diminished  ' 

"It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  that 
some  investments  that  would  be  made  in 
this  country,  if  the  competitive  situation 
with  respect  to  imports  were  better,  will  be 
made  outside  the  country.  Why.  for  ex- 
ample, did  Mr.  Ford  send  $360  million  to 
England  rather  than  investing  it  here? 
Evidently.  In  his  Judgment,  the  outlook  was 
for  a  better  return  over  there.  Therefore, 
this  country  lost  the  employment  value  of 
a  $365  million  Investment.  This  happens 
to  be  a  dramatic  example.  It  is,  however, 
duplicated  several  times  over  In  the  aggre- 
gate. Foreign  Investment  is  fine  so  long  as 
it  does  not  mean  that  much  less  investment 
here. 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
growth  In  this  country  and  the  great  need 
of  it  How  otherwise  will  we  put  the  nearly 
6  million  unemployed  back  to  work?  Yet. 
how  win  we  get  this  growth  so  long  as  for- 
eign Investment  pastures  continue  to  look 
greener  than  those  in  the  United  States. 
Is  It  not  time  that  we  grow  up  and  look 
the  facts  of  our  foreign  trade  program  in  the 
face?" 

Obviously,  one  of  the  facts  to  be  faced 
is  the  padding  of  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
last  few  months  the  American  people 
have  heard  repeated  cries  for  sacrifices 
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and  contributions  to  our  Nation  s  se- 
curity. These  appeals  have  not  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears  The  American  people, 
In  my  opinion,  are  waiting  and  ready  to 
respond  to  the  demands  called  for  in  the 
defense  of  fre<?dom.  From  the  mail 
which  comes  t<;>  my  office  daily.  I  feel 
that  Americans  are  anxious  and  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
times. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  President. 
Alicia  Patterson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Newsday.  asked: 

What  do  we  do:     Where  do  we  sacrifice? 

I  express  the  hope  that  Miss  Patter- 
son's questions  are  answered  in  detail  so 
that  all  Americans  can  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  sixties. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Uie  text  of  the  Newsday 
editorial  of  May  5.  1961,  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An   Open   Lettek 
(  By  Alicia  Patterson  t 

Deak  Mb  ■»i«EEn>ENT:  In  your  great  in- 
augural speech,  January  20,  you  called  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  "to  bear 
the  burden  of  a  long  twilight  struggle,  year 
In  and  year  out  "  You  reminded  us  that 
"only  a  few  generations  have  been  granted 
the  role  of  defending  freedom  In  Us  hour  of 
maximum  dangers"  And  you  s&ld  to  us: 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — 
ask  what  you   can   do  for  your  country." 

These  were  words  in  the  tradition  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  when,  in  the  hour  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  diuiger,  he  offered  Its  people 
only  blood,  toll,  sweat,  and  tears  if  they 
wished   to  remain   free  of  Nazi  t3minny. 

All  of  us  wantxl  to  respond  to  your  call, 
although  you  did  not  spell  out  what  the 
American  people  must  do  In  order  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  challenge  We  have  heard  t.he 
same  message  from  you  again  and  again, 
most  recently  In  Chicago,  the  last  weekend 
in  April.  At  that  time  you  said:  'Our  great- 
est adversary  la  not  the  Russians.  It  is  our 
own  unwillingness  to  do  what  must  be 
done." 

But  still  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  that 
must  be  done,  and  how  you  as  our  elected 
leader  want  us  tc  do  it.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  pre- 
serve this  system  of  government  and  the 
freedom  that  Is  Its  warp  and  woof,  ^"hat 
do  we  do?     Wher<?  do  we  sacrifice? 

We  want  to  know  so  that  we  can  let  our 
readers  know.  P^r  "If  the  trumpet  give  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
to  the  battle?"     il  Corinthians  xlv:  8.) 


NEW   YORK  WORLDS  FAIR,   1964-65 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  building 
and  construction  industry  of  New  York 
City  to  Robert  Moses,  the  president  of 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  Corp.,  and  the 
accompanying  declaration  of  purpose 
and  principles  adopted  by  all  members  of 
the  industry,  both  management  and 
labor.  The  declaration  is  most  worthy  of 
attention,  for  i:  is  a  joint  management- 
labor  pledge  to  facilitate  the  expedi- 
tious and  uninterrupted  completion  of  all 
construction  ai\d  building  work  at  the 
1964  World's  Fair  site. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bt'iLDiNG  Trades  EMPtOTEms  As- 
80CIATT0N.  Inc.,  Nrw  York  NY: 
THE  General  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. New  York,  N.Y.:  BTni.i>- 
INC  Contractors  Employers  As- 
socuTioN,  Inc.  New  York. 
NY.;  BuiujiNG  &  Construction 
Trades  Council  of  Greater  New 
York,  AFL-CIO,  New  York.  NY., 

March  16.  1961. 
Mr.  Robert  Mt)SES. 

President.  New  York  Worlds  Fair  1964-65 
Corp..  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Moses:  We,  of  the  building  and 
construction  IndusUy  of  tlie  city  of  New 
York,  have  observed  with  admiration  your 
vigorous  and  determined  efforts  to  organlEe 
and  create  a  New  York  World's  Pair — 1964-65 
This  venture  will  again  Illustrate  your  mag- 
nificent record  of  achievements  In  public 
service  over  the  many  years. 

However,  we  are  concerned  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  public  and  business  generally  in 
our  city  realize  the  enormity  of  the  task 
with  which  you  are  confronted  and  their 
obligations  to  actively  and  enthiislastlcally 
support  this  project.  Our  city,  and  all  those 
who  reside  and  work  here,  will  derive  in- 
numerable advantages  and  benefits  from  a 
successful  fair.  It  will  enhance  the  prestige 
of  our  city.  State,  and  Nation  in  world  affairs 
and  prove  Again  that  the  city  stands  in  the 
forefront  In  seeking  international  peace, 
good  will,  and  tiiiderstandlng  among  all  na- 
tions and  peoples.  It  will  bring  to  the  city 
millions  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  afford  to  them  the  opportunity  of 
observing  at  firsthand  a  free  democracy  in 
action  and  what  it  Is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  It  tr-111  likewise 
bring  prosperity  to  the  city  and  work  for 
many  thousands  In  all  walks  of  life. 

Our  Industry  looks  forward  to  the  privilege 
of  participating  and  aiding  you  in  this  great 
work.  As  some  evidence  of  our  desire  to 
help  and  support  you,  we  are  submitting  to 
you  herewith  a  "declaration  of  purpose  and 
principles  to  facilitate  the  expeditious  and 
uninterrupted  completion  of  all  construction 
and  building  work  at  the  fair  site,"  which  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  all  In  the  indus- 
try— both  management  and  labor. 

We  hope  that  all  others  in   the  city  will 
become  olive  to  the  greatness  of  this  project 
and  win  wholeheartedly  Join  In  a  concerted 
effort  to  assure  the  success  of  the  fair. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Cordially  yours. 

I.  Rot  Psatt. 
David  J  Maktin,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Fater. 
Peter  B&ennan. 


Declaration  or  Purposk  and  Principles 
Mindful  that  Uie  1964-«5  World's  Fair 
affords  our  Nation,  State,  and  city  creative 
opportunity  to  further  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace  and  good  will  through  mutual 
understanding,  and. 

Desirous  that  our  city  be  kept  In  the  van- 
guard of  the  effort  to  achieve  these  high  pur- 
poses; and  recognizing  the  need  of  assuring  to 
all  participants  In  the  fair  that  construction 
and  building  be  not  Impeded  by  disputes, 
the  building  and  construction  Industry  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  each  operating 
and  established  segment  of  the  Industry, 
including  management  and  labor,  and  other 
allied  services  and  enterprises,  as  together 
represented  by  the  Building  Trade  Employ- 
ers' Association,  General  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, Building  Contractors  Employers'  As- 
sociation, and  the  Building  &  Construction 
Trades  Council  of  Greater  New  York.  AFL- 


CIO.  have  fc«Tnulated  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  purpose  and  principles 
to  facilitate  the  expeditious  and  umnterrupt- 
ed  completion  of  all  construction  and  build- 
ing work  at  the  site  of  the  fair  and  all  work 
related  thereto: 

1  There  shall  t»e  no  lockouts,  strikes 
picketing  or  Interference  with  the  prot,Tess 
of  construction  and  building  at  the  fair 
site  and  on  all   work   relating    thereto 

2  To  assure  the  peaceful  and  equitable 
cor.slderatlon  and  resolution  of  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  such  fair  con- 
struction, building  and  related  work,  the 
Industry  hereby  establishes  and  expresses 
its  flrrr.  purpose  to  adhere  to  the  program 
and   procedures   hereinafter   set   forth 

(a  )  An  advlsorj-  committee  of  the  building 
and  construction  industry  has  been  es- 
tablished consisting  of  10  members,  5  from 
management  Interests  and  5  from  labor 
The  Fair  Corp.  Is  Invited  to  designate  two 
representatives  to  sit  with  the  committee, 
having  voice  but  no  vote  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee. 

Peter  V.'  Eller  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  Walter  M.  Colleran,  Its  sec- 
retary. 

The  committee  Is  to  serve  throughout  the 
period  of  construction  and  building  of  the 
lalr.  It  is  to  meet  regularly,  keep  itself 
informed  of  all  developments  and  of  all  dis- 
putes which  arise  and  use  Its  best  efforts 
and  influence  to  assure  adherence  to  the 
program  and  procedures  set  forth  herein 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to 
rrcslde  over  meetings  of  the  committee  and 
to  perform  the  functions  Indicated  belcw 
and  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  minutes  of  all  meet- 
ings and  of  all  disputes  which  arise,  the 
status  and  disposition  of  all  disputes  and 
facilitate  the  prompt  referral  and  resolu- 
tion of  such  disputes  by  the  proper  forum 
having  Jurisdiction  thereof. 

In  the  event  the  office  of  chairman  or  sec- 
retary of  the  committee  becomes  vacant,  the 
members  of  the  advisory  oonamlttee  shall 
promptly  designates  the  successor. 

(b)  Disputes  covering  wages,  hours  or 
working  conditions  or  involving  application 
or  Interpretation  of  existing  trade  agree- 
ments shall  be  promptly  referred  by  any 
party  thereto  to — 

1.  the  mediation  processes  provided  in  the 
agreement  of  the  particular  trade  Involved, 
and  failing  resolution,  to — 

2.  the  arbitration  procedure.  If  any,  pro- 
vided In  said  agreement  for  final  and  bind- 
ing decision,  or 

3.  If  arbitration  Is  not  pro%-lded  In  such 
agreement,  or  if  the  parties  thereto  Jointly 
so  elect,  to  Peter  W.  Eller  for  final  and  bind- 
ing arbitration. 

(c)  Jurisdictional  disputes  shall  be 
promptly  referred  by  the  complaining  union 


1.  The  president  of  the  Building  Tradee 
Council  for  mediation.  Palling  resolution. 
it  shall  be  referred,  or  if  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  dispute  was  not  referred  to  him 
by  a  union  then  the  contractor  Involved 
may  refer  the  same,  to — 

2  Peter  W  Eller  and  the  president  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council  for  mediation,  and 
If  this  step  falls,  to — 

3.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Build- 
ing Trade  Employers'  Association  for  final 
and  binding  arbitration.  Peter  W.  Eller 
shall  sit  with  the  executive  committee  when 
It  acts  as  arbitrator 

(d)  Disputes  of  any  other  character 
shall  be  promptly  referred — 

1  By  any  party  thereto  to  step  2  of  the 
procedures  prescribed  herein  for  the  aettle- 
ment  of  jurisdictional  disputes,  and  falling 
settlement,  shall   be  referred  to — 

2.  Peter  W.  Eiler  for  final  and  binding 
arbitration. 
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Tbe  settlement  and  decisions  of  any  dis- 
putes Involving  the  fair  and  the  criteria 
therefore  shall  not  constitute  or  be  deemed 
to  establish  any  precedent  for  disputes  aris- 
ing outside  the  fair  Moreover,  In  the  reso- 
lution of  disputes  involving  the  fair,  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  purposes 
and  unique  character  of  the  fair  and  Its 
significance  generally.  The  importance  of 
participation  In  it  by  other  nations  and  In- 
terests and  the  need  to  afford  those  nations 
and  Interests  reasonable  opportunity  to  ex- 
press at  the  fair  their  native  culture,  de- 
velopments and  progress,  shall  be  recog- 
nized. If  deemed  necessary,  the  US  State 
Department  and  the  International  section 
of  the  national  AFL-CIO  may  be  consulted. 

Advisory  committee  Peter  W.  Eller. 
i  chairman;    Walter  M.  Colleran.  secretary. 

Labor:  Peter  Brennan.  Michael  DlSilves- 
tro.  Charles  Johnson.  Jr  .  Richard  H.  Nolan, 
Harry  Van  Arsdale.  Jr 

Management  William  B  F  Drew. 
Joseph  J.  Fater.  James  B  Martin,  Nicho- 
las B  OConnell,  I.  Roy  Psaty. 


CAMPAIGN  TO  SPUR  WHEAT  SALES 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday.  May  9,  there  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  a  very  important 
article  with  reference  to  spurring  wheat 
sales.  The  article  is  entitled  "Campaign 
To  Spur  Wheat  Sales  Stresses  New- 
Products;  Instant  Variety  Offered." 
I  The  article  is  a  report  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  many  of  the  wheat  producing 
States.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  wheat 
producing  States  happens  to  be  my  State 
of  Kansas.  Through  their  own  State 
legislatures.  States  are  arriving  at  meth- 
ods and  means  of  assisting  in  the  better 
marketing  of  products  made  from  wheat. 
I  That  statement  applies  to  a  number 
of  States,  including  Kansas,  and  shows 
what  the  States  themselves,  and  certain 
organizations  interested  in  wheat  grow- 
ers and  wheat  products,  are  able  to  do 
in  their  re."^pective  areas. 

This  article  is  so  well  written  that  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
sure  that  great  strides  not  only  will 
be  made  in  the  situation  referred  to  in 
the  article  but  may  be  utilized  generally 
in  many  of  the  other  surplus  areas  with 
respect  to  agricultural  products. 

Seven  years  ago.  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League  pioneered  the  farmer 
side  of  the  movement,  getting  the  State 
legislature  to  adopt  a  production  tax  on 
every  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  the  State. 
The  money  was  earmarked  for  wheat 
marketing  projects.  One  by  one,  other 
major  wheat  States  have  adopted  such 
a  tax  :  Kansas,  Washington,  Idaho,  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  this 
year  South  Dakota.  Present  taxes  range 
from  one-fifth  of  a  cent  to  one-half 
cent  a  bushel.  A  total  of  .some  $1,250,000 
IS  collected  every  year. 

Income  from  production  taxes  is  being 
used  to  run  the  Redi-Wheat  test  in 
Kansas.  In  Nebraska,  a  State  laboratory 
has  been  set  up  to  explore  new  industrial 
uses  for  wheat.  Colorado  is  concentrat- 
ing on  transportation  problems;  North 
Dakota  on  the  possibilities  of  Durum 
\^heat.  the  kind  used  to  make  spaghetti 
and  macaroni.  The  wheat  growers"  or- 
ganizations also  are  farming  out  research 
projects  to  private  laboratories  on  con- 
tract. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  making  its  knowledge  and  research 
facilities  available  when  it  can.  New 
wheat  products  are  a  major  field  of  in- 
quiry at  the  Department's  Western  Utili- 
zation Research  and  Development  Divi- 
sion at  Albany,  Calif.,  which  developed 
instaJit  wheat  New  industrial  uses  for 
wheat,  such  as  starch,  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department's  Northern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  at  Peoria, 
111. 

RECORD    EXPORTS 

In  cooperation  with  Government 
market  developers,  emissaries  of  two  re- 
gional growers'  groups.  Great  Plains 
Wheat.  Inc..  and  Western  Wheat  Asso- 
ciates— a  Pacific  Northwest  coalition — 
are  striving  to  promote  wheat  exports  in 
Europe.  Africa.  Latin  America,  southeast 
Asia,  and  Japan.  Such  efforts,  backed 
by  Government  subsidies  to  keep  export 
prices  down,  have  been  winning  custo- 
mers. Wheat  men  expect  exports  to 
reach  a  record  620  million  bushels  for 
the  marketing  year  ending  in  June,  80 
million  above  last  year  and  more  than 
double  the  recent  low  of  274  million  In 
1954. 

At  home  and  abroad,  the  wheat  men 
must  fight  uphill.  Americans  persist  in 
eating  less  and  less  wheat — only  164 
pounds  per  capita  last  year  compared 
with  315  pounds  50  years  ago.  As  incomes 
rise.  Americans  are  buying  more  meat, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  weight- 
watchers  are  cutting  down  on  starchy 
foods  such  as  bread  and  pastry.  Over- 
seas, changes  in  eating  habits  are  less 
an  obstacle,  but  competition  can  be 
fierce.  World  wheat  production  is 
rising;  outside  the  United  States  wheat 
output  in  1960  is  estimated  at  about  7 
billion  bushels,  compared  with  an  annual 
average  of  about  5.9  bushels  as  recently 
as  1950-54. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Campaign  To  Spur  Wheat  Sales  Stresses 
New  Products;  "Instant"  Variety  Of- 
ferred 

(By  Joe  Western) 
Washington — And  now.  instant  wheat 
It's  the  wheat  kernel  itself,  not  ground 
Into  flour  but  simply  stripped  of  most  of  l*s 
covering,  cooked  and  partly  dried.  The 
kernels,  light  brown  In  color,  look  some- 
thing like  the  delicacy,  wild  rice  Just  open 
a  can,  add  water,  heat  and  serve. 

Instant  wheat  can  be  purchased  plain,  or 
seasoned  with  chicken  broth  and  spices.  The 
plain  kind  tastes  "sort  of  neutral,  '  says  a 
housewife,  and  that's  considered  a  strong 
point.  The  blandness  of  ready-to-eat  wheat, 
its  backers  claim,  makes  it  versatile,  usable 
In  almost  every  way  that  rice  Is — In  meat 
loaf,  for  stuffing  peppers,  and  even  in  salads 
and  desserts. 

Under  the  trade  name  "Redl-Wheat, "  the 
product  is  showing  promise  In  a  marketing 
test  in  the  greatest  wheat  State  of  them  all. 
Kansas;  not  surprisingly,  the  wheat  Involved 
Is  Kansas-grown.  The  tryout  began  In  March 
and  probably  will  end  this  month.  The 
Kansas  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  han- 
dling the  test,  cautiously  offered  only  250.000 
10-ounce  cans  as  a  starter.  Sales  have  been 
so  brisk  that  a  batch  6  times  that  big, 
1,500,000  cans,  has  since  been  delivered  to 
wholesalers.  So  far  about  half  the  total  has 
been  sold  to  retail  customers,  at  19  cents  a 
can.  Though  local  pride  may  be  a  special 
help  in  Kansas,  the  sponsors  are  optimistic 
about  Redl-Wheat's  nationwide  prospects. 


part  or  A  broader  effort 

Instant  wheat  is  considered  the  first  new 
convenience  wheat  product  in  years.  Its 
promoters  hope  to  get  Americans,  who  have 
been  shying  away  from  wheat,  to  eat  more  of 
It  The  development  of  Redi-Wheat  Is  only 
a  small  part  of  an  effort  by  wheat  farmers 
and  Uncle  Sam  to  solve  the  wheat  surplus 
problems.  They  want  to  develop  new  mar- 
kets, new  wheat  products,  and  new  ways  of 
marketing  quality  wheat  that  will  claim 
premium  prices  at  home  and  abroad. 

Wheat  men  hope  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems with  a  whole  family  of  new  products. 
Redl-Wheat  may  be  little  more  than  a  be- 
ginning. Other  products  are  In  the  research 
stage  Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities 
for  eventual  introduction  In  the  United 
States; 

A  hot  drink  made  of  toasted  ground  wheat 
dissolved  in  milk  or  water. 

Wheat  chips,  like  potato  chips  and  corn 
chips,  designed  for  picnic,  cocktail  party  or 
between-meals  nibbling 

Wheat  foams  similar  to  whipped  egg 
whites  for  use  in  dessert  toppings,  cakes, 
and  other  foods. 

New  hlgh-proteln  flours  that  would  be 
combined  with  fruits,  vegetables  and  cheeses 
to  give  new  appeal  to  bread  and  pastry. 

Gelatin  made  from  wheat  Instead  of  ani- 
mal tissues,  for  use  in  desserts  and  pastry 
fillings. 

To  expand  markets  overseas,  the  wheat 
researchers  envision: 

High-protein  dry  concentrates  of  wheat 
flour  soluble  in  cold  water  to  form  bland, 
milk-like  products  for  Infant  feeding. 

Flour-like  wheat  concentrates  for  instant 
use  In  soups,  stews  and  porridges. 

Meat-like  products  made  of  a  combination 
of  whole-kernel  wheat  and  gluten,  the  sub- 
stance In  wheat  that  gives  dough  adhesive- 
ness The  combination,  it's  said,  could  be 
made  to  resemble  smoked  sausage  and  even 
hamburger. 

Conversion  of  raw  wheat  kernels  via  broil- 
ing husking,  drying  and  cracking  into  an 
ancient  product  called  bulgur  that's  similar 
both  to  rough  rice  and  to  Redl-Wheat.  Bul- 
gur usually  comes  In  dry  form,  while  the 
new  product  is  canned  semlmolst.  It's  hof>ed 
that  bxilgur,  a  staple  for  centuries  In  the 
Middle  East,  may  appeal  to  rice  eaters  else- 
where In  Asia. 

Use  of  gluten  as  a  binder  for  Irregular 
pieces  of  meat  formed  Into  loaves  and 
cooked 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  9.  1961.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  <S.  912)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate?  If  not.  I  express  the 
hope  that  all  committees  will  put  in  a 
fruitful  day  tomorrow  so  that  when  we 
return  on  Thursday  next  we  shall  have 
more  in  the  way  of  additional  business. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)   the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  Thursday.  May  11 
1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  9.  1961; 

U  .S    Marshal 
Elmer  W.   Disspayne.   of   Tennes-see.  to   be 
U.S.    marshal     for    the    middle    district    of 
Tennessee,  vice  Herbert  E.  Patrick. 

In  the  Navt 

Capt.  Louis  R  LaPorte,  Civil  Engineer 
Corps.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  US.  Naval  Reserve 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAv,  May  9,  WWA 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Walter  C.  House.  Baptist  chap- 
lain. Louisville.  Ky.,  offeied  the  following 
prayer; 

Father,  when  we  lift  up  our  petitions 
to  Thee,  we  offer  countless  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  in  Thy  name.  For  we  have 
been  the  recipients  of  so  much  of  Thy 
love,  and  divine  direction  as  a  nation. 

We  are  thankful  for  these  men  of  high 
devotion  to  duty  here  a.ssembled  and  for 
all  the  leaders  of  our  great  Nation — a 
Nation  that  Thou  hast  ordained  to  great- 
ness because  of  the  integrity  and  sacri- 
fice of  its  forebears  who  were  godly  pa- 
triots and  statesmen.  We  are  thankful 
because  so  many  of  our  leaders  have 
sacrificed  their  personal  ambitions  to 
give  themselves  in  high  service  to  our 
Nation. 

We  are  thankful  that  Thou  hast  given 
unto  our  Nation  its  people  and  its  lead- 
ers, a  .sacred  trust  to  preserve  freedom 
for  the  world  and  to  foster  the  idea  of 
the  individual  dignity  of  man. 

We  are  thankful  that  Thou  hast  al- 
lowed our  Nation  to  excel  in  .so  many 
achievements,  but  keep  us  mindful  that 
this  is  all  a  part  of  Thy  divine  plan  and 
that  we  are  stewards  accountable  to 
Thee. 

May  every  man  of  responsibility  in  our 
great  Government  realize  as  written  in 
Thy  Holy  Book ;  "The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God."  May  this  keep  men 
humble  as  they  seek  Thy  counsel  in  times 
of  great  stress  and  international  intrigue. 

Father,  we  earnestly  make  these  peti- 
tions in  the  name  of  our  Redeemer, 
Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the   Senate   had    passed    without 


amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title; 

H.  Con.  Res  296  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  Comdr  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr., 
for  his  outsUndlng  achievement  in  flight 
Into  space. 


CONGRATULATIONS  FROM  JAPAN 
ON  FIRST  MANNED  ROCKET 
SPACE     FLIGHT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Sptaker.  I 
desire  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  a  very  warm,  cordial,  and  sin- 
cere cablegiam  received  this  morning  by 
our  distinguished  Speaker.  I  shall  read 
it  for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

May  6.  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburv. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatit'es.  U.S.  Con- 
gress, Washinglon,  DC: 
The  House  of  Representatives  cf  Japan 
begs  to  offer  its  sincerest  congratulations 
upon  the  full  success  in  the  United  States 
first  manned  rocket  space  flight.  It  con- 
fidently expects  this  brilliant  feat  will  form 
an  Immensely  rich  contribution  tc  human 
happiness  and  world  peace.  Accept  its  pro- 
found respect  to  yovir  country  and  its  citi- 
zens. 

Ichiro  Kitose. 
Speaker,   House   of  Representatives. 
Japan. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  this  message. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  i  H.  DOC. 
NO.   159) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  th(!  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Spates: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1961.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

This  Reorgaiuzation  Plan  No.  4  of 
1961  follows  upon  my  message  of  April 
13.  1961,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganizations  included  in 
this  plan  will  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  plan  provides  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  handling  of  the  business  be- 
fore the  Commission,  permitting  its  dis- 
position at  different  levels  so  as  better  to 
promote  its  efiBcient  dispatch.  Thus, 
matters  both  of  an  adjudicatory  and 
regulatory  nature  may.  depending  upon 
their  importance  and  their  complexity. 
be  finally  consummated  by  (ii\'isions  of 


the  Commission,  individual  Commis- 
sioners, hearing  examiners,  and,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  7<a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat. 
241 1.  by  other  employees.  This  will  re- 
lieve the  Commissioners  from  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  many  matters  of 
lesser  importance  and  thus  conserve  their 
time  for  the  consideration  of  major  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  planning.  There  is. 
however,  reserved  to  the  Commission  as 
a  whole  the  right  to  review  any  such  de- 
cision, report  or  certification  either  upon 
its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  petition  of 
a  party  or  intervener  demonstrating  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  the 
desirability  of  having  the  matter  re- 
viewed at  the  top  level. 

Provision  is  also  made,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  bipartisan 
concept  explicit  in  the  basic  statute  cre- 
ating the  Commission,  for  mandatory  re- 
view of  any  such  decision,  report,  or  cer- 
tification upon  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Commission  less  one  member. 

Inasmuch  as  the  assignment  of  dele- 
gated functions  in  particular  cases  and 
with  reference  to  particular  problems  to 
divisions  of  the  Commission,  to  Com- 
missioners, to  hearing  examiners,  to  em- 
ployees^ and  boards  of  employees  must 
require  continuous  and  flexible  han- 
dling, depending  both  upon  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  business,  that  function 
is  placed  in  the  Chairman  by  section  2 
of  the  plan. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is.  however,  impracticable 
to  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2ia  >  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  May  9.  1961. 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday 
of  this  week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
OP   THE   ARMED   FORCES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  278  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Coounittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H  B. 
5400)  to  provide  for  more  effective  participa- 
tion In  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  THOR!^ERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  278  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5490,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  participation  in 
the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  res- 
olution provides  for  a  straight  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  5490  is: 

First.  To  provide  for  the  deferment  of 
a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who.  be- 
fore being  ordered  to  report  for  induc- 
tion, agrees  or  has  agreed  to  perform  3 
to  6  months'  active  duty  for  training,  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  serve  satisfac- 
torily in  the  Ready  Reserve: 

Second.  To  provide  for  a  draft  exemp- 
tion for  a  member  if  he  serves  satis- 
factorily in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  the 
period  that  he  is  required  by  law  to  re- 
main in  the  Ready  Reserve,  or  who  dur- 
ing such  service  has  performed  active 
duty  for  training  with  an  armed  force 
for  not  less  than  3  consecutive  months; 

Third.  To  authorize  the  priority  induc- 
tion of  certain  members  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  who  are  subject  to  induction 
and  who  fail  to  serve  satisfactorily  as 
such  members; 

Fourth.  To  authorize  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force,  at  the  request  of  the  State  or 
other  appropriate  authority,  to  order 
certain  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  or  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  who 
fail  to  participate  satisfactorily  in  Na- 
tional Guard  training  to  additional 
active  duty  for  training  for  45  days; 

Fifth.  To  provide  for  flexibility  with 
respect  to  the  term  of  enlistments  in 
the  National  Guard ; 

Sixth.  To  provide  for  flexibility  with 
respect  to  the  active  duty  for  training 
obligation  and  the  Reserve  obligation  of 
ROTC  graduates;  and 

Seventh.  To  provide  more  flexibility  in 
the  law  relating  to  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  to  take  2  weeks"  annual  leave 
for  purposes  of  military  training. 

Each  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  out- 
lined Involves  various  considerations 
which  make  the  propKJsed  legislation 
both  desirable  and  necessary. 

The  only  increased  costs  which  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation are  those  incident  to  the  45-day 
active  duty  for  training  of  the  National 


Guard  members  who  will  be  ordered  to 
that  duty  by  reason  of  unsatisfactory 
participation. 

There  will,  however,  be  substantial 
savings  due  to  the  changes  in  National 
Guard  terms  of  enlistment.  Savings  will 
result  from  elimination  of  the  indirect 
administrative  cost  of  time  spent  in  ef- 
fecting discharges  and  reenlistments. 
and  more  directly  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  dischar?Tc  certificates  and 
forms  now  used  in  effecting  recnlist- 
ment. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimate  that  an 
annual  saving  of  almost  $2  million  will 
be  realized  by  virtue  of  the  proposed 
flexibility  in  the  active  duty  training  re- 
quirement for  ROTC  graduates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  278. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  LMrs.  St. 
George  1. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  not  take  the  full  time  in  discuss- 
ing this  bill.  The  bill  is  highly  tech- 
nical and  has  been  well  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  who  reported  it 
favorably,  with  an  open  rule  providing 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

According  to  a  letter  from  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Brucker,  who  I 
think  expresses  well  and  briefly  what 
this  bill  does,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  for  the  deferment 
of  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
who,  before  being  ordered  to  report  for 
induction,  agrees  or  has  atireed  to  per- 
form 3  to  6  months"  active  duty  for 
training,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
serve  satisfactorily  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve; and  to  provide  for  a  draft  exemp- 
tion for  a  member  if  he  serves  satis- 
factorily in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  the 
period  that  he  is  required  by  law  to  re- 
main in  the  Ready  Reserve,  or  who  dur- 
ing such  service  has  performed  active 
duty  for  training  with  an  armed  force 
for  not  less  than  3  consecutive  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  elucidates  sev- 
eral questions  that  have  been  rather 
nebulous.  It  provides  for  the  solution 
of  a  great  many  pressing  questions  for 
the  Reserve  OfRcers"  Training  Corps  and 
the  National  Guard.  I  feel  sure  that  in 
general  debate  this  bill  will  be  very 
thoroughly  and  completely  explained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  ^H.R.  5490)  to 
provide  for  more  effective  participation 
in  the  Reserve  comix)nents  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5490,  with 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes,  and 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

LECISLATrVE     PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
desire  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  to- 
morrow the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  following  bills: 

H  R.  311.  relating  to  gifts  to  reduce 
the  public  debt; 

H.R.  4940,  relating  to  im.ports  of  Phil- 
ippine tobacco; 

H.R.  4317,  relating  to  annuities  for 
widows  of  Tax  Court  judges; 

H.R.  3668.  relating  to  informal  entry 
of  merchandise; 

H.R.  1877,  relating  to  the  pension 
tru.-^t  of  the  Plumbers  Union ;  and 

H.R.  6413.  relating  to  permitting 
fishermen  the  same  privileges  as  farmers 
in  filing  estimated  income  tax. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Have 
you  anything  for  Friday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  we  dispose  of 
what  W3  have  on  the  progiam  we  have 
nothing  for  Friday. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Tliat  is 
just  what  you  said — if  we  get  through 
with  that? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  These  bills  will 
come  up  by  unanimous  consent  tomor- 
row. They  have  been  unanimously  re- 
ported, as  I  understand,  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  stated  in  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  it  is  intended  to  provide  more 
effective  participation  in  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

MAJOR    OBJTCrm    OF   Tm    BILL 

The  major  objective  of  this  legislation 
is  to  expand  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  permit  the  armed  services  to 
establish  a  special  enlistment  program 
which  contemplates  a  minimum  period 
of  active  duty  for  training  of  3  to  6 
months  and  thereafter  continuing  the 
young  man  in  the  Reserve  for  a  total  of 
8  years. 

At  the  present  time,  this  program  is 
limited  in  its  statutory  application  to 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
ISVi-  Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed 
change  to  existing  law,  the  statutory 
basis  of  this  program  would  be  expanded 
to  also  Include  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  18 '2  and  26. 

Before  explaining  in  detail  the  effect 
of  this  proposed  change  in  existing  law, 
permit  me  to  provide  background  in- 
formation which  I  think  Is  essential  to 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  purpose 
of  this  change. 

BACKCROtmn 

As  you  all  know,  the  Congress  in  1955 
reduced  the  Reserve  military  obligation 
of  all  young  men  inducted  or  enlisted  in 
the  armed  services  from  the  then  total 
of  8  years  to  a  maximum  of  6  years. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  provided  that  any  combina- 
tion of  active  duty  and  Ready  Reserve 
participation  amounting  to  not  more 
than  5  years  would  exempt  such  Reserve 
member  from  any  requirement  to  con- 
tinue active  participation  in  the  Reserve 
program. 

These  provisions  of  law  continue  to 
apply.  However,  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  special  enlistment  program  whereby 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
18 '2  could  both  satisfy  their  draft  lia- 
bility and  military  Reserve  obligation  by 
enlisting  in  a  program  which  required 
their  participating  in  active  duty  for 
training  for  a  minimum  period  of  3  to  6 
months  and  thereafter  required  their 
participation  in  the  Reserve  program  for 
a  total  of  8  years. 

Therefore,  this  statutory  provision  es- 
tablished the  so-called  6  months"  train- 
ing program.  This  program,  therefore, 
for  practical  purpose.s,  is  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  Reserve  military  ob- 
ligation which  contemplates  a  total  of 
6  years  of  Reserve  service. 

I  have  emphasized  this  point  to  insure 
that  it  is  well  understood  that  the  modi- 
fications proposed  by  this  legislation  in 
the  Reserve  obligation  of  enlistees  are 
limited  to  the  so-called  6  months'  trainee 
program  and  in  no  way  affect  any  of 
the  other  regular  enlistment  programs. 

As  you  know,  the  young  men  who  en- 
list or  are  inducted  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices must,  under  existing  law.  serve  a 
minimum  of  2  years  on  active  duty  after 
which  time  they  remain  in  the  Reserve 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  Thus,  as  I  had 
mentioned  previously,  their  total  Re- 
serve obligation  is  limited  to  6  years. 
Most  young  men  in  America  today  are 
meeting  their  Reserve  and  draft  obliga- 
tions in  this  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  6-month 
trainee  program,  as  originally  conceived 
by  Congress,  provided  for  an  8-year  ob- 
ligation since  it  permitted  young  men  to 
satisfy  their  Reserve  obhgation  and  draft 
liability  by  serving  on  active  duty  for 
training  for  a  period  considerably  less 
than  the  normal  2-year  period  of  active 
duty  served  by  other  individuals.  Thus, 
the  8-year  p>eriod  of  Reserve  obligation 
in  this  special  enlistment  program  is  cer- 
tainly justified  as  contrasted  to  the 
6-year  requirement  for  those  people  who 
actually  serve  on  active  duty  for  2  years. 

Now  this  program,  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated, has  by  statute  been  limited  to 
people  between  the  ages  of  17  and  18 '2- 
However,  the  armed  services  found  that 
their  requirement  for  young  men  with 
this  type  of  training  and  Reserve  obliga- 
tion was  greater  than  the  number  actu- 
ally enlisted  in  the  program.  Therefore, 
the  services  instituted  a  program  where- 
by young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 "'2 
and  26,  inclusive,  could  enter  a  similar 
6-month  training  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  proven  exceptionally  popular 
and  has  met  the  requirements  of  the 
services. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out 
that  prior  to  the  development  of  this 
program  the  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Army  Reserve  was  less  than  100,000. 
Today,  largely  due  to  this  special  enlist- 


ment program,  the  enlisted  strength  of 
the  Army  Reserve  has  been  increased  to 
300,000. 

As  of  December  31,  1960,  there  have 
been  more  than  355,000  young  men  en- 
listed in  the  various  6 -month  training 
programs  provided  by  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. The  largest  proportion  of  en- 
listments in  these  programs  occur  in  the 
18 '2  year  group  and  above. 

INEQUITY     IN     PRESENT     6-MONTH     PROGRAM 

The  administratively  established  6- 
month  training  program  for  the  18 '2 
year  group  and  above  has,  therefore, 
proven  most  successful.  However,  be- 
cause it  had  been  established  adminis- 
tratively, the  special  8-year  Reserve  re- 
quirement which  applies  to  the  17  to 
18 '2  year  group  does  not  apply  to  in- 
dividuals above  18 > 2.  Therefore,  these 
individuals  only  incur  a  total  Pleserve 
obligation  of  6  years,  the  same  Reserve 
obligation  that  is  required  of  the  man 
who  performs  2  years  of  active  duty. 

Thus,  if  a  young  man  delays  his  en- 
listment in  the  6 -month  program  until 
he  is  18 '2  years  of  age  he  will  thereby 
succeed  in  avoiding  an  additional  2  years 
of  Reserve  obligation  required  of  his 
contemporaries  who  enlist  before  reach- 
ing age  18 '2.  It  is  this  inequity  which 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  feels 
should  be  corrected. 

Consequently,  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services  has  recommended  that 
the  special  enlistment  program  provided 
by  statute  for  the  group  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  18  ^  2  be  now  expanded  to 
include  those  young  men  who  enlist  in 
this  6-month  training  program  up  to 
the  age  of  26.  The  net  result  of  this  ex- 
pansion of  the  6-month  training  pro- 
gram in  the  statute  is  to  accomplish  the 
following : 

First.  It  will  provide  the  18 '2-  to  26- 
year  group  with  the  same  statutorj'  de- 
ferment which  is  now  available  to  those 
below  the  age  of  18 '2- 

Second.  It  will  provide  the  18 '2-  to 
26-year  group  with  this  same  Reserve 
obligation  of  8  years  that  is  now  provided 
those  below  18 "2  years  of  age;  and 

Third.  It  will  make  this  184-  to  26- 
year  group  equally  liable  for  priority  in- 
duction for  failure  to  perform  their  Re- 
serve obligation  as  is  presently  the  case 
with  those  below  18 4. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  will 
agree  that  this  inequity  in  the  law  should 
be  corrected  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

In  addition  to  this  primary  objective 
of  H.R.  5490.  the  bill  will  accomplish 
other  purposes  which  I  will  treat  indi- 
vidually and  separately. 

EXTENDING     TO     NATIONAL     GUARD     THE     45-DAY 
ACTIVE    DUTY    FOR    TRAINING    PROVISION 

The  bill  will  extend  to  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  National  Guard 
authorities  the  right  to  have  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  training  for  45  days  an- 
nually those  guardsmen  who  fail  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  as  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve. 

At  the  present  time,  the  wording  of  the 
statute  restricts  its  application  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  other 
than  the  National  Guard.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  only  way  in  which  the  guard 


authorities  can  invoke  this  punitive  or 
deterrent  feature  of  the  law  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  more  active  participation 
in  the  Reserve  is  by  discharging  the 
member  who  fails  to  perform  and  trans- 
fer him  to  the  Army  Reserve. 

Thereafter,  if  the  member  continues 
to  perform  unsatisfactorily  he  may  then 
be  sent  to  45  days  of  active  duty  for 
training  by  Army  Reserve  authorities. 
However,  in  the  meantime  the  individual 
has  been  lost  to  the  guard  program  and 
has  required  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
paperwork  to  insure  his  continued  per- 
formance in  the  Reserve. 

This  bill  would  correct  the  deficiency 
and  permit  the  guard  to  invoke  this 
authority  if  it  deems  necessary. 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  this  au- 
thority cannot  be  invoked  except  after 
a  request  by  the  individual  State  guard 
authority  and,  therefore,  as  provided  in 
this  bill,  we  retained  the  historical  ele- 
ment of  State  control. 

FLEXIBLX    ENLISTMENTS    FOR    THE    NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Another  pui'pose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  make  more  flexible  the  terms  of  en- 
listment available  to  National  Guard 
personnel.  At  the  present  time,  the  law 
provides  that  original  enlistments  in  the 
National  Guard  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
1  or  3  years. 

The  disadvantages  of  these  provisions 
are  their  lack  of  flexibility  with  respect 
to  length  of  enlistment.  Because  of 
this  lack  of  flexibility  concerning  enlist- 
ments, unnecessary  administrative  bur- 
dens are  placed  upon  the  National 
Guard,  and,  in  addition,  this  inflexibility 
in  enlistment  procedure  often  precludes 
the  reenlistment  of  certain  guard 
personnel. 

For  example,  the  requirement  that 
original  enlistments  in  the  National 
Guard  be  for  a  period  of  3  years  has 
acted  as  a  deterrent  for  enlistments  in 
the  case  of  individuals  who  have  a  re- 
maining Ready  Reserve  service  obliga- 
tion of  less  than  3  years. 

The  National  Guard  has  a  need  for 
trained  personnel,  especiallj'  those  who 
have  served  2  or  more  years  in  the  ac- 
tive Army  or  Air  Force,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  encourage  such  indi- 
viduals to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  remove  any 
obstacles,  statutory  or  otherwise,  which 
would  tend  to  discourage  such  enlist- 
ments. 

The  bill  would  amend  existing  law  to 
permit  the  enlistment  of  nonprior 
servicemen  for  3  years  or  more  and  prior 
servicemen  to  enlist  for  1  year  or 
more.  This  will  provide  the  flexible  en- 
listment program  required  by  the  guard 
and  will  permit  them  to  enlist  in  the 
guard  for  their  total  remaining  service 
obligation  regardless  of  its  duration. 

In  summary,  the  statutory-  provisions 
relating  to  enlistments  in  the  guard  will 
be  modified  to  permit  the  flexibility 
which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  Regular 
components. 

ROTC   ACTIVE  DUTY   FOR   TBAINING   REQUIREMENT 

Another  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide a  change  in  the  required  training 
of  ROTC  graduates  from  the  present 
statutory  minimum  of  6  months  to  a 
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more  flexible  and  realistic  minimum  of 
from  3  to  6  months. 

Under  the  law  today,  an  ROTC  grad- 
uate commissioned  In  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  whose  serv- 
ices are  not  required  on  extended  active 
duty,  must  be  given  a  period  of  6  months' 
active  duty  for  training. 

Representatives  of  the  services  have 
testified  that,  in  most  instances,  these 
ROTC  officers  who  are  called  to  6 
months'  active  duty  for  training  can  re- 
ceive all  the  training  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  mobilization  assign- 
ment in  approximately  4  months. 
However,  because  of  the  law.  they  are 
required  to  be  retained  on  active  duty 
for  the  prescribed  6  months. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  statutory  re- 
quirement the  services  are  required  to 
retain  these  officers  beyond  the  point  at 
which  their  continuation  on  active  duty 
for  training  results  in  any  benefit  to  ei- 
ther the  officer  or  the  service  concerned. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  because  of 
the  obvious  savings  which  will  occur, 
the  Committee  on  Ai-med  Services  rec- 
ommended that  this  provision  of  law 
be  modified  to  permit  this  period  of 
training  to  vary  between  3  and  6  months, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  services. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  program 
for  ROTC  personnel  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  so-called  6-month  trainee 
program  which  I  had  discussed  earlier. 
This  requirement  in  the  law  for  6 
months  of  active  duty  for  training  stems 
from  the  UMTS  Act  and  not  from 
laws  relating  to  an  individual's  Reserve 
obligation. 

The  proposed  change  relating  to  ROTC 
personnel  was  found  acceptable  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  General 
Hershey. 

ANirUAL  TRAINING  DUTY  OF  rEDEHAL  EMPLOYIES 

The  final  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
correct  a  difficulty  experienced  by  re- 
servists who  are  Federal  employees  to 
coordinate  their  annual  military  training 
leave  privilege  with  the  availability  of 
annual  training  duty. 

As  you  know,  Federal  employees  are  by 
statute  authorized  15  days'  annual  leave 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  military 
training  duty.  This  annual  leave  privi- 
lege Is  currently  authorized  on  a  fiscal- 
year  basis.  Previously,  this  right  wsis 
based  on  a  calendar-year  bisis.  How- 
ever, by  virtue  of  a  change  in  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Personnel  Act  amendments 
last  year,  this  language  was  changed  to 
read  "fiscal  year"  to  coincide  with  the 
availability  of  annual  training  duty. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  this 
change  was  not  in  the  interest  of  thou- 
sands of  Reserve  and  guard  personnel 
who  are  required  to  obtain  their  armual 
training  duty  in  the  summer  months  of 
June  and  July  of  each  year.  Thus,  a 
reservist  who  had  performed  his  train- 
ing duty  In  July  of  1960  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  accompanying  his  unit  to 
training  duty  in  June  of  1961  since  it 
falls  within  the  same  fiscal  year,  unless 
he  waives  his  right  to  the  15  day  annual 
leave  privilege. 

I  am  sure  it  was  not  the  Intention  of 
Congress  to  cause  this  type  of  situation. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has. 
therefore,  provided  a  legislative  change 


which  would  Increase  the  flexibility  of 
this  provision  of  law  so  as  to  permit  Its 
utilization  by  Federal  employees  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  conflict  with  the 
actual  availability  of  training  duty. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  language  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  does  not  in 
any  way  expand  this  leave  privilege  but 
does  simply  eliminate  some  of  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  presently  con- 
front the  Reserve  forces  in  attempting 
to  schedule  annual  training  duty  so  as 
not  to  deprive  Federal  employees  of  this 
annual  leave  privilege. 

FISCAL    DATA 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and.  as 
indicated  in  the  committee  report,  may 
involve  an  expenditure  of  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  annual  increased  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram should  not  exceed  $300,000  and 
probably  will  be  far  less.  These  costs 
will  arise  from  the  implementation  of  the 
45-day  active  duty  training  authority 
which  would  be  provided  the  National 
Guard. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  sub- 
stantial savings  should  be  realized  by  en- 
actment of  other  features  of  the  bill. 

Savings  will  undoubtedly  occur  as  a 
consequence  of  modifying  the  enlistment 
requirements  of  the  National  Guard.  In 
addition,  substantial  savings  amounting 
to  perhaps  as  much  as  $2  million  a  year 
will  occur  by  virtue  of  the  reduced  re- 
quirement for  active  duty  for  training 
for  ROTC  graduates. 

In  summary,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  sound,  and  I  recommend  its  enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
peat his  designation  of  the  group  that 
has  to  serve  6  years? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
18  >  2  to  26  year  group,  but  that  was  not 
by  statute.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  put  the  17  to  18 '2  year  olds  and  the 
18^2  to  26  year  group  under  the  same 
obligation  by  statute. 

Mr.  GROSS.     For  1^2  years. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Seven 
and  one-half  years  after  his  6  months 
of  active  duty  for  training. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  from  18»'2  to  26.  if 
they  enlist  for  6  months  they  have  to 
serve  only  6  years? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  They 
completely  escape  it  now,  since  the  8 
year  Reserve  obligation  applies  at  the 
present  time  only  to  the  17  to  18 '2  year 
group  in  the  6-month  trainee  program. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  ever  have  occurred. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
was  an  agreement  between  the  services 
and  the  Selective  Service  Board  to  per- 
mit these  young  men.  in  the  18 '2  to  26 
year  group,  to  have  the  6  months'  active 
duty  for  training.  They  were  never 
covered  by  statute.  They  had  a  6-year 
obligation  after  they  got  out,  and  that 
was  It. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  how 
that  ever  occurred.  Why  was  there 
such  a  differentiation  betwcn  the  two 
age  groups? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
has  been  a  very  successful  program.  We 
now  want  to  make  them  all  the  same 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  it  really  been  a 
successful  program,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Gen- 
erally, yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  not  having 
trouble  In  connection  with  these  young 
men  reporting  for  weekly  drills  and  sum- 
mer encampments? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  trouble.     They  got  350,- 

000  Active  Reserves.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally successful. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Will  this  statutory  provi- 
sion include  all  branches  of  the  service, 
like  the  Coast  Guard,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Any- 
one who  is  under  the  6-month  program. 

Mr.  TOLL.  It  applies  to  any  branch 
of  the  service? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  To 
any  branch  of  the  service. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  cannot 
give  us  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  given  the  gentleman  an  estimate. 

1  think  there  will  be  a  saving.  The  an- 
nual cost  should  not  exceed  $300,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  will  save 
as  much  as  $2  million  by  not  requiring 
these  ROTC  boys  to  stay  the  whole  6 
months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  hope  the 
gentleman  Is  right  as  to  the  saving. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Does  this  bill  in  any  way  deal  with  that 
harebrained  Peace  Corps  business? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
does  not  deal  with  airplanes  and  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  whether  there  is  any  legis- 
lation pending  before  his  committee  with 
respect  to  the  Peace  Corps?  Does  the 
gentleman  know? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  my  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  can  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  no  legislation  that 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  GRORS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5490. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Rivefs,  my  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  considered  this  legislation,  on 
his  most  complete  and  understandable 
explanation  of  the  bill. 
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I  will  not  presume  on  your  time  by  at- 
tempting to  review  this  proposal  in  fur- 
ther detail.  However.  I  do  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  Memt)ers  of  the  House 
fully  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
6-month  training  program  to  the  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  our  Reserve 
forces. 

As  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
the  mission  of  our  Reser\e  components 
is  "to  provide  trained  units  and  qualified 
individuals  for  active  duty  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  in  support  of 
war  plans  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
national  security  may  require.' 

The  key  to  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  mission  includes  l>oth  adequate 
strength  and  genuine  readiness. 

The  Congress  in  1952,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  armed  services  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  agreed  on  spe- 
cific strengths  required  witliin  the  Ready 
and  Standby  Reserv'es  and  the  authori- 
zation of  these  strengths  was  set  forth 
by  enactment  of  pertinent  statutes. 

Following  such  enactment  and  after 
further  careful  evaluation,  commanders 
at  all  echelons  and  from  each  service  ad- 
vised Congress  that  to  obtain  tl^e  degree 
of  readiness  desired,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  basic  training  be  provided 
the  Indinduals  by  the  active  establish- 
ments. When  accomplished,  tlie  Reserve 
units  could  then  concentrate  on  training 
the  unit  as  a  fighting  machine  without 
the  necessity  of  attempting  to  provide 
within  the  local  unit,  a  program  of  basic 
training  for  recruits. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  ideally 
the  unit  should  be  able  to  enUst  an  indi- 
vidual for  a  specific  assignment  within 
the  organization  and  send  him  to  6 
months'  active  duty  for  training  at  an 
established  training  base  or  camp  with 
the  specific  understanding  that  he  would 
be  basically  trained,  qualified  in  a  mili- 
tary occupational  specialty,  and  returned 
to  the  unit  to  perform  in  this  specialty. 

The  requirement  for  such  a  program 
was  clearly  defined  by  the  services,  and 
as  a  result  the  Congress  on  August  9, 
1955.  enacted  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of 
1955  initiating  such  a  program. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  entire  revital- 
ized Reserve  program,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955.  is  the 
so-called  6-month  training  progiam. 

The  outstanding  results  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  a  means  of  enlisting  the 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
18'2,  sending  him  to  an  active  e.stablish- 
ment  for  6  months'  training,  and  return- 
ing him  to  his  Reserve  component,  are 
plainly  evident  today. 

Before  June  1956.  the  inception  of  the 
6  months'  training  program  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  only  24  percent  of  all  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  had  prior  service 
and  only  66  percent  were  basically 
trained.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960, 
65  percent  had  prior  service  or  6  months' 
training  and  virtually  100  percent  were 
individually  basically  trained.  This 
meant  that  the  National  Guard,  one  of 
our  vital  Ready  Reserve  Forces,  could 
concentrate  on  unit  training  as  opposed 
to  the  previous  treadmill  of  individual 
basic  training.  In  this  connection,  on 
February  23  of  this  year,  the  Chief,  Na- 
tional   Guard    Bureau,    Major    Genersil 


McGowan,  made  the  following  statement 
to  a  congressional  committee: 

I  am  sxire  you  realize  the  key  Importance 
the  6  months'  program  has  played  In  oar 
roles  and  missions.  More  than  ajiythlng  else, 
the  6  months'  program  has  enhanced  the 
mobilization  of  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard.  We  can  now  pnxluce  mobUiaauon 
ready  units,  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
ployment schedules  contained  in  approved 
war  plans.  Such  was  made  possible  by  this 
program. 

In  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  the  degree 
of  readiness  was  even  less  than  tliat  of 
the  National  Guard.  Prior  to  the  incep- 
tion of  the  6  months'  training  program, 
oiily  82  percent  of  their  persormel  had 
4  months  or  more  training;  however,  to- 
day 95  p>ercent  are  basically  trained. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  comment  by 
General  McGowan  would  apply  equally 
well  to  the  USAR.  The  readiness  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  is  at  the  highest  de- 
gree ever  attained  in  the  peacetime  his- 
tory' of  our  Nation.  I  might  add  tliat 
although  the  value  of  the  6  months'  pro- 
gram to  our  Reserve  Forces  cannot  be 
underestimated,  tlie  person  completing 
2  years  or  more  of  active  duty,  who  sub- 
sequently serves  in  the  Reserves,  should 
receive  recognition.  It  is  this  individual 
that  provides  our  Reserve  units  with  the 
hard  skill  or  technical  knowledge  so 
necessary  in  modem  day  operations. 

In  addition,  I  m  sure  you  are  aware 
of  the  very  favorable  reception  given  the 
6  months'  program  by  parents,  educators, 
civic  and  religious  leaders  and  the  young 
enlistees  themselves.  Attitude  surveys 
by  the  various  military  departments 
have  consistently  reported  tliis  progrsun 
as  one  of  their  finest  efforts. 

The  value  of  the  6  months"  program  to 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Every  individual  who  is  in  a  position  to 
know,  understand,  and  speak  to  this  pro- 
gram has  commended  it  highly.  This 
program  has  been  referred  to  as  the  very 
backbone  of  the  Nation's  Reserve  Forces, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  and 
fully  agree  with  this  statement. 

Gentlemen,  another  aspect  of  this  bill 
to  which  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
deals  with  providing  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  the  authority  to  order 
guardsmen  to  45  days'  active  duty  for 
training  to  make  up  for  training  missed 
because  of  unsatisfactory  participation 
with  their  units.  At  present,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  authorities  have  three 
means  for  dealing  with  those  enlistees 
who  fail  to  perform  the  required  train- 
ing: 

First.  They  may  be  tried  by  State 
courts-martial  in  those  instances  where 
appropriate  State  laws  exist. 

Second.  They  may  be  discharged  from 
the  National  Guard  and  reported  to  Se- 
lective Service  for  routine  or  priority  in- 
duction, or 

Third.  They  may  be  discharged  from 
the  guard  and  required  to  complete  their 
obligated  period  of  service  in  the  Army 
Reserve. 

None  of  these  means  strikes  at  the  real 
crux  of  the  problem  for  none  of  them  en- 
hances the  state  of  training  of  the  in- 
dividual and  returns  him  to  his  com- 
munity as  a  more  useful  soldier,  better 
prepared  to  serve  his  unit  and  his  coun- 


try in  an  emergency.  The  fact  that  this 
legislation  when  enacted  cannot  t>e  in- 
\'oked,  except  upon  the  specific  request  of 
the  National  Guard  authorities,  retains 
for  the  guard  the  historic  ek-ment  of 
State  control.  Its  enactment  will  further 
enhance  the  status  of  the  National  Guard 
whose  combat  readiness  is  more  essential 
to  us  today  than  at  any  time  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Mr.  TOLL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain whether  this  would  affect  reserv- 
ists now  on  the  rolls,  or  only  new  reserv- 
ists? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  When  this  bill  is 
written  into  law  it  becomes  effective  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  TOLL.  And  it  affects  every  per- 
son now  in  the  sen  ice,  stretching  the 
period  from  6  to  8  years? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  This 
applies  to  prospective  reservists  in  the 
special  enlistment  program — the  6- 
month  trainer. 

Mr.  TOLL.     Only  new  reservists? 

May  I  ask  another  question?  Has  the 
committee  considered  equalization  by 
making  it  6  years  instead  of  8  years? 
In  other  words,  where  a  person  ks  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  18 >2.  an  8- 
year  period  for  a  young  man  of  that 
character  is  practically  keeping  them  in 
a  youthful  stage  and  if  you  apply  8 
years  to  a  25-year-older.  that  makes  him 
quite  old.  Has  the  committee  consid- 
ered equali.Ting  it  by  making  It  all  6 
j^ears  instead  of  8  years? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  I  yield  to  the 
chaiiTnan  of  the  subcommittee  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  R1"VERS  of  South  Carolina. 
There  would  be  no  reason  for  reducing 
the  Reserve  obligation  2  years.  You 
would  then  be  treating  the  boy  who  has 
to  serve  ijerhaps  2  years  overseas  on  ac- 
tive duty  the  same  as  the  boy  who  has 
been  in  the  service  only  6  months.  That 
would  obviously  be  unequal  treatment 
so  far  as  that  boy  who  has  served  2  years 
on  active  duty. 

Mr.  TOLL.  I  am  only  raising  the 
question  with  re.spect  to  the  time  ele- 
ment. When  you  apply  an  8-year  pe- 
riod to  a  youngster  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  18 '2.  and  you  apply  the  same 
8-year  period  to  a  25-year-old  reservist, 
you  get  a  different  result  as  to  ape. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  They 
both  have  the  same  opportunity  to  make 
a  choice.  The  boy  does  not  have  to  take 
the  6-month  program  with  an  8-3'ear  ob- 
lipation.  He  can  po  for  2  years  of  active 
duty  and  thus  only  have  a  6-year  oblipa- 
tion.  But,  if  he  selects  the  6-month 
program  he  will  acquire  an  S-year  obli- 
gation, or  7  "2  years  of  Ready  Reserve 
service,  the  same  as  the  17-year-old, 
We  think  that  Is  fair. 

Mr.  TOLL.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee would  not  consider  making  all 
serve  an  equal  6-year  period? 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  The 
services  would  not  recommend  it. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Chairman,  in 
concluding  my  statement  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  It  might  he  well  to  in- 
form the  committee  that  when  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1955  was 
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signed  into  law  it  represented  what  we 
might  say  was  the  first  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  establish  a  program 
providing  equitable  treatment  to  all  par- 
ticipating in  the  Reserve  program. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  discovered 
inequities  and  here  today  the  amend- 
ments we  are  discussing  constitute  noth- 
ing more  than  an  effort  on  our  part  to 
remove  these  inequities  and  thus  perfect 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1955 
so  that  all  who  serve  are  treated  alike. 
Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  Chamberlain  1 ,  such  time  as  he  may 
need. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  H  R  5490. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
H  R.  5490.  which  is  to  provide  for  more 
effective  participation  in  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  is 
necessary  that  several  seemingly  un- 
related statutes  be  amended.  However, 
let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  need 
for  these  amendments  has  been  care- 
fully considered  and  thoroughly  studied 
by  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee.  In 
my  judgment,  each  of  these  amendments 
will  contribute  to  the  efficiency  and 
capability  of  our  Reserves,  will  better 
equate  the  obligations  of  military  sei-v- 
ice  between  and  among  the  various  age 
groups  and  categories  of  our  young  men, 
and  will  correct  and  clarify  anomalies 
which  currently  exist  in  the  law. 

First,  the  bill  grants  a  statutory  defer- 
ment from  induction  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice to  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
18 '2  and  26  who  enlist  in  a  unit  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  Coincidentally,  it 
equates  the  period  of  their  military  ob- 
ligation to  agree  with  the  period  they  are 
required  to  serve  in  order  to  maintain 
their  deferment  from  the  draft  and  earn 
eventual  exemption. 

Second,  it  extends  the  authority  for 
priority  induction  to  the  18 '2-26  age 
group  in  the  event  they  fail  or  refuse  to 
serve  satisfactorily  as  a  reservist.  This 
places  them  under  the  same  liabilities  in 
this  resi>ect  as  are  those  young  men  in 
the  17-18 '2  age  group. 

Third,  it  provides  authority  to  order 
a  member  of  the  National  Guard  with- 
out his  consent  to  active  duty  for  train- 
ing for  a  period  of  not  more  than  45 
days,  but  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  State 
concerned,  thus  preserving  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  States.  This  authority  is 
already  in  the  law  for  other  reservists, 
and  its  extension  to  the  National  Guard 
will  make  its  application   uniform. 

Fourth,  it  overhauls  the  present  statu- 
tory terms  of  enlistment  in  the  National 
Guard  and  brings  them  into  line  with 
terms  of  enlistment  in  the  other  Reserve 
components.  This  is  a  step  long  overdue 
and  one  which  will  save  many  long,  un- 
productive hours  of  administrative  pa- 
perwork which  can  better  be  devoted  to 
training. 

Fifth,  it  provides  flexibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  initial  period  of  active  duty 
training  required  of  those  of  our  young 
men  who  have  been  commissioned  as  of- 
licers  upon  completion  of  ROTC.  While 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Armed 
Forces  will  need  these  young  officers  in 
the  event  of  emergency  or  war.  there  is 


no  present  requirement  that  each  of 
them  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  6  months.  There  is  a 
requirement,  however,  that  they  enter 
active  duty  for  that  period  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  qualify  them  for  mobilization 
assignment.  H.R.  5490  wisely  recognizes 
this  feature  and.  accordingly,  provides 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  the  program. 
Lastly,  the  bill  provides  additional 
flexibility  and  opportunity  for  Federal 
employees  who  are  members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  to  participate  in  their 
militai-y  training.  This  is  accomplished 
without  modification  of  the  basic  policy 
that  such  employees  be  granted  not  to 
exceed  15  days  annually  to  perform  full- 
time  military  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was  de- 
veloped by  the  military  departments 
and  is  supported  by  the  interested  Re- 
.serve  organizations.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  necessary  and  desira'>le,  and 
urL'c  that  it  be  suuported  by  each 
Member. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman  1. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  bill.  I  ask  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Do  we  still  have  legis- 
lation drafting  young  Americans? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  legislation  on  the  books. 
The  selective  service  law  is  still  on  the 
books.    It  has  not  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
a  couple  of  great-grandsons.  I  think 
one  is  2  months'  old.  and  one  is  8  months' 
old.  Assuming  that  the  present  draft 
legislation  remains  in  force  until  they 
reach  the  age  where  they  will  come  un- 
der it,  would  they,  if  they  did  not  en- 
list, be  subject  to  draft? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  They 
would  unless  the  Draft  Act  is  suspended. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Assum- 
ing the  draft  legislation  stays,  would 
those  great-grandsons  still  be  subject  to 
the  draft? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
the  act  is  extended,  positively,  certainly. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Assum- 
ing we  continue  in  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations,  would 
these  grandsons  be  required,  say.  to 
fight  in  some  far-off  place,  the  Congo, 
Laos,  or  some  other  place  in  the  world 
where  an  international  organization 
might  have  a  war?  Would  they  be  re- 
quired to  fight  there? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  prefer  that  the  Congress  declare 
war  if  we  go  to  war.  not  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So 
would  I.  If  we  stay  in  United  Nations 
and  they  continue  on  with  trouble  every- 
where in  the  world — would  those  great- 
grandsons  still  be  required  to  partici- 
pate wherever  some  member  of  the 
United  Nations  was  at  war? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
cannot  look  that  far  ahead. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
you  cannot  state  a  fact,  but  what  is  your 
opinion  on  that  hypothetical  question? 
You  are  an  expert  on  these  defense 
matters. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  anything. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  I 
assume  you  are,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  your  opinion  even  "  you  do  not 
actually  know  everything  about  it;  what 
is  your  opinion? 

Ml-.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  My 
opinion  is  not  worth  very  much  in  for- 
eign affairs.  I  would  venture  the  asser- 
tion, however,  that  the  gentleman  has 
about  the  same  affection  for  the  United 
Nations  that  I  have.  I  would  rather  not 
get  mixed  up  in  that  on  this  day. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
not  worrying  about  myself;  at  my  age 
they  would  not  get  me,  but  my  great 
grandsons,  15  or  20  years  from  now.  I 
was  wondering,  I  suppose  things  in  the 
Congo  may  be  settled  by  then  but  I  was 
wondering  if  they  would  have  to  go  to 
flqiht  in  a  war  which  was  not  our  war? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  As  I 
said  before.  Congress  will  have  to  take 
care  of  that. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  Con- 
r;res5  does  not  do  any  better  than  we 
have  done  or  are  doing  now  they  would 
have  to  go. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Probably  so. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Prob- 
ably so. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  a  young  son  too. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But 
this  bill  that  you  have  here  today,  if 
that  gets  through  and  this  program  con- 
tinued, then  they  would  get  into  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  believe,  seriously,  that  as  long  as 
the  Draft  Act  is  in  force  this  program 
would  remain  in  force. 

Mr.  HOFFTklAN  of  Michigan.  Then  if 
they  went  into  it  and  served  under  it. 
then  when  they  came  out  would  they 
get  the  same  benefits,  privileges,  and 
preferences  that  now  go  to  our  vet- 
erans? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Not 
unless  they  served  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
do  you  mean  by  "active  duty  "?  I  know  a 
young  man  who  went  to  Camp  Custer 
and  drove  mules  for  6  months  but  got 
veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  My 
committer  does  not  deal  with  veterans' 
statutes.  I  do  not  know  what  type  of 
war  they  might  be  involved  in.  I  would 
not  know,  because  we  do  not  handle 
veterans'  legislation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
just  trying  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  what 
these  boys  might  look  forward  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  My 
opinion  is  not  very  good  in  that  area. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  the 
gentleman  does  believe  that  if  we  con- 
tinue along  present  lines  that  they  may 
be — would  be  asked  to  serve  in  active 
combat  somewhere. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But 
that  would  be  your  opinion  as  of  today, 
would  it  nof 

Mr.  RIVEFIS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  would  affect  them 
that  far  in  the  future.    As  I  said  before, 
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I  would  rather  Congress  deliberated  on 
whether  or  not  we  became  involved  in 
war.  rather  than  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
leader  of  our  party  yield  so  I  can  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
know  just  wliich  party  you  refer  to  to- 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  yciu-  party.  WUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  3  to  6  months 
enlistees,  if  war  broke  out  in  Laos  or 
some  other  reptile-ridden  area  of  the 
world,  would  they  be  held  for  service  in 
that  area? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  would 
depend  on  whether  his  unit  were  mobi- 
lized as  to  whether  he  went  anywhere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  "unit"? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  He 
is  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  Unless  the  unit 
is  mobilized  it  does  not  go  any  place 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  he  can  be  made  to 
serve  as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
this  is  localized,  the  Congress  may  ex- 
tend it,  but  he  still  has  his  obligation. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  conflict,  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Congress 
would  do.  But  his  unit  is  the  same.  He 
is  attached  to  a  unit,  and  if  that  unit  is 
mobilized  he  will  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  his  obligaUon  is 
for  8  years? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  probably  is  of 
the  same  opinion  that  I  am;  that  is,  just 
as  long  as  we  continue  this  foreign  policy 
we  have  had  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
these  appropriations,  we  will  be  in  debt 
and  future  generations  will  fight  where- 
ever  some  foreign  government  tells  them 
to  fight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  long  as  we  keep 
sticking  our  long  noses  into  everj'body's 
business  all  over  the  world,  that  will  be 
the  situation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  the 
gentleman  ready  to  vote  tomorrow  to 
increase  the  national  debt? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  yet,  and  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  I  will  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Van  ZandtI  for  yielding  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Ccntgresx  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Universal  MiUUrr  Training  and 
Service  Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S  C  App  456). 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(a)(B) 
to  read  a«  follows  : 

"(B)  Any  person  who  af-  r  attaining  the 
age  of  eighteen  yeais  and  six  months  but 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-six  years 
and  prior  to  Uie  ls£uan>^  of  orders  for  blm 
to  report  for  Induction.  e.Mlst*  or  accepts  ap- 
pointment In  fin  or^ranlTed  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  shall  be  deferred  from  training 
and  serrlce  urider  this  title  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  scjrve  satisfactorily  as  a  mem- 
ber of  such  organized  unit.     No  such  per- 


son who  has  completed  eight  years  of  satis- 
factory service  as  a  member  of  tji  c»ganlaed 
unit  of  the  National  Guard,  and  who  during 
such  service  has  p)erformed  active  duty  for 
training  with  an  armed  force  for  not  less 
than  three  consecutive  months,  shall  be 
liable  for  Induction  for  training  and  service 
under  this  Act.  except  after  a  declaration  of 
war  or  national  emergency  made  by  the 
Congress.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "In  such 
unit"  In  the  seventh  and  elgblJi  sentences 
of  subsection  td)  (1)  and  amending  the  flfth 
and  sixth  sentences  at  that  siibsectlon  to 
read  as  follows:  "If.  at  the  tlm<!  of,  or  sub- 
sequent to.  such  appointment,  the  armed 
force  In  which  such  perron  Is  o^mmlssloned 
does  not  require  his  service  on  active  duty 
In  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  undertaken 
by  him  In  compliance  with  clause  (B>  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  person 
shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  training 
with  such  armed  force  In  the  grade  In  which 
he  was  commissioned  for  a  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three 
months  or  more  than  six  months  (not  in- 
cluding duty  performed  under  section  270 
(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code) .  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  to  be  necessary  to 
qualify  such  person  for  a  mobilisation  as- 
sigroneut.  Upon  being  commissioned  and 
assigned  to  a  reserve  component,  such  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  serve  therein,  or 
in  a  reserve  component  of  any  other  armed 
force  In  which  he  Is  later  appointed,  until 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  such 
commission  pursuaut  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section". 

Sec  2  Section  2e2(b)(3)  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1953  (50  U.S.C.  i013 
(b)(3|)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "eighteen  years  and  six  montiis"  and 
Inserting  the  words  "twenty-six  years"  In 
place  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  270  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  suljaectlon  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(c)  Any  person  who  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Air  National  Gitard  of  the 
United  States  after  tbe  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  who  falls  In  any  year  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  the  training  duty  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  law  for  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  as  the  ca*e  may  be.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  may.  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  terri- 
tory, Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  /^ne.  or  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Dls-j-lct  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Guard,  whichever  is  con- 
cerned, be  ordered,  without  his  consent,  to 
perform  additional  active  duty  for  training 
for  not  more  than  fnrty-flve  days.  A  mem- 
ber ordered  to  active  duty  tindfT  this  sub- 
section shall  be  ordered  to  duty  as  a  Reserve 
of  the  Army  or  as  a  Reterve  of  the  Air  Force, 
as  the  case  may  be.' 

3»c.  4.  Section  651(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Each  male  person  who.  after  August 
9,  1955.  becomes  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
before  his  twenty-sixth  birthday  other  than 
a  f)erson  enlisted  under  section  1013  of  title 
50  or  deferred  under  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  of  section  466(d)(1)  of  title  60. 
appendix,  shall  serve  In  the  armed  forces  for 
a  total  of  six  years.  However,  such  a  per- 
son who.  after  the  effective  d.^te  of  this 
amended  subsection,  becomes  deferred  under 
section  456(C)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  of  title  50. 
appendix,  shall  serve  In  the  armed  forces 
for  a  total  of  eight  years.  Any  person  cov- 
ered by  this  subsection  may  be  sooner  dis- 
charged because  of  personal  hardship  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  J^ecretary  of 
Defense  or.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  whUe  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treas- 
ury.    Any  part  of  such  service  that  Is  not 


active  duty  or  Is  active  duty  for  training  shall 
be  performed  In  a  reserre  component." 

Sec.  5  Section  3261  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  -(b)" 
In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  the  designa- 
tion "(c)"  In  place  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  "  ( 0  '  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (b); 

"(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person  who 
enlists  or  reenllsts  in  the  Army  National 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enllstment  In  the  Army  National  Guard  Is 
extended,  shall  be  conctirrently  enlisted  or 
reen listed,  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enllstment  shall  be  concurrently  extended, 
as  the  case  may  be.  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Army 
for  Fcrvlce  In  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec  6.  Section  8261  of  title  10,  United 
St.ites  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  "(b)  " 
in  subsection  (a)  and  ln.<;ertlng  the  de^gna- 
tlon  "(c)"  In  place  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
Siib.section  "(ci  '  and  inserting  the  fcrilowlng 
new  subsection   (b)  : 

"(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  (described 
b,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  a  person 
who  enlists  or  reenllsts  In  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or 
reenllstment  In  the  Air  National  Guard  is 
extended,  shall  be  concurrently  enlisted  or 
reenllsted,  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  shall  be  concurrently  extended, 
as  the  case  may  be.  as  a  B«serve  of  the  Air 
Force  for  service  In  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  7.  Title  32.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  302  Is  amended  to  rend  as 
follows : 

"5  302.  Enlistments,   reeullstments.  and   ex- 
tensions 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  original  enlist- 
ments In  the  National  Guard  may  be  ac- 
cepted for — 

"(1)  any  specified  term,  not  less  than 
three  years,  for  persons  who  have  not  served 
in  an  armed  force;  or 

"(2)  any  specified  term,  not  less  than  one 
year,  for  persons  who  have  served  In  any 
armed  force. 

(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  reenllstment  in 
the  National  Guard  may  be  accepted  for  any 
specified  period,  or.  if  the  person  last  served 
In  one  of  the  highest  five  enlisted  grades,  for 
an  unspecified  period. 

"(c)  Enlistments  or  reenllstments  In  the 
National  Guard  may  be  extended — 

"(1)  under  regulatUins  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  at  the  request 
of  the  member,  for  any  period  not  less  than 
six  months;  or 

(2)  by  proclanaation  ol  the  President,  if 
Congress  declares  an  emergency,  until  six 
months  after  termination  of  that  emer- 
gency." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"302.  Enlistments." 

and    inserting    the    following   Item   In    place 
thereof : 

"302.  Enlistments,  reenllstments,  and  exten- 
sions." 

Sec  8.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  this  Act  do  not  affect 
any  enlistment,  reenllstment.  or  appoint- 
ment entered  Into  or  made  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Section  29(a)  of  the  Act  of  August 
10,  1956.  chapter  1041,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
30r).  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "fiscal  year" 
wherever  they  appear  tberein  and  Inserting 
the  words  "calendar  year"  In  place  thereof, 
and 
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(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof;  "However,  all  or  any  part  of  such 
leave  which  is  not  used  by  the  ofBcer  or  em- 
ployee during  the  calendar  year  In  which  it 
accrues  may  be  used  by  him  during  the  first 
six    months   of   the   next   calendar   year." 

'    The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Bass  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  5490)  to  provide  for 
more  effective  participation  in  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  278.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPELAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LESSENING  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
TERMINATION  OP  FEDERAL  SERV- 
ICES TO  THE  MENOMINEE  IN- 
DIAN TRIBE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  O  NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  277  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  ITnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R  4130) 
to  amend  the  Menominee  Termination  Act. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hovir,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  cf  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs now  in  the  bill.  No  other  amendment 
to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute  shall  be 
In  order  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  said  amendments  shall 
be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  but  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House,  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Hoffman],  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  277 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4130.  a  bill  to  am.end  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
making  it  in  order  to  consider  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4130.  as  amended, 
is  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  people 
of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  during 
the  first  years  after  termination  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the 
tribe  and  thus  to  avoid  many  harsh  re- 
sults which  might  follow  from  a  too 
sudden  transition  from  a  protected  sta- 
tus to  complete  freedom. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  the 
amendment  to  the  bill  provides  for  a 
loan  to  Menominee  Enterprises.  Inc..  of 
$2,500,000  at  an  interest  rate  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  borrowing  money.  The  loan 
will  be  used  to  expand  and  modernize 
existing  tribal  enterprises  and  to  develop 
tribal  resources.  The  amendment  also 
provides  for  grants  totaling  approxi- 
mately $2,600,000  over  a  6 -year  period 
for  essential  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare services.  These  grants  will  be  han- 
dled, after  appropriations  are  made,  by 
responsible  officials  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. Except  for  a  capital  grant  for 
completion  of  construction  of  .sewerage 
facilities  for  the  towns  of  Neopit  and 
Keshena.  the  grants  will  be  scaled  down 
year  by  year  during  the  6-year  period 
until  they  reach  zero. 

The  total  cost  of  this  legislation  will 
not  exceed  $4,613,000.  of  which  the  $2.- 
500.000  in  the  loan  fund  will  be  reim- 
bursable to  the  Federal  Government. 
As  an  offset  against  this  sum  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  Menominee  Tribe  since  1954  has 
approximated  $4  million,  of  which  over 
$2';^  million  have  been  appropriated  in 
the  form  of  special  benefits  relating  to 
the  termination  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  277. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  heard  a  very 
able  explanation  of  H.R.  4130  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill].  I  would  like  to  add  my  little 
bit  to  it.  if  I  may. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  was  brought 
in  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  This  is  a  1-hour  closed 
rule,  providing  for  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  only  committee  amendments  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  a 
loan  to  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe, 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Wis- 
consin, up  to  $2.5  million  for  an  educa- 
tional program,  sanitation,  and  public 
welfare.  This  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  them  over  the 
rough  spots  that  came  about  from  the 
change  of  supervision  to  complete  free- 
dom. The  loans  and  grants  that  will 
be  given  to  them  total  some  04,612.000. 
The  interest  that  they  will  pay  on  the 
loan  is  the  interest  that  it  will  cost  the 


Government  to  borrow  the  money.  They 
expect  to  repay  these  loans  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sawmill  which  they  have  set 
up  on  the  Indian  reservation.  While  it 
has  been  a  good  many  years  since  I  have 
seen  that  sawmill.  I  know  that  it  has 
operated  well;  that  it  has  been  handled 
very  economically,  and  they  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  from  it.  Their 
real  property  up  there  is  appraised  at 
$35  million.  The  sawmill  and  the  equip- 
ment that  goes  with  the  sawmill  and 
their  other  resources  is  appraised  at  $1.9 
million.  They  have  been  a  very  thrifty 
organization.  They  have  been  able  to 
make  money  and  to  divide  it  among  the 
tribe:  not  all  of  it  but  about  half  of  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  what  they  will  repay  in  a 
period  of  20  years  the  loans  that  are 
made.  They  will  repay  it  without  any 
question. 

Mr.   ONEILL.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of   the   Union   for  the   consideration  of 
the    bill     (H.R.    4130 >     to    amend    the 
Menominee  Termination  Act. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration  of   the   bill   H.R.    4130.    with 
Mr.  B.^ss  of  Tenne.ssee  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  50 1 

Alford  Green.  Pa.  Morrison 

Auchlnclos.s  Outtser  O  Brlen.  N  Y 

Barrett  Harrison.  Va  Osmers 

Bonner  Healey  PhUbin 

Boykln  Hemphill  Pillion 

Broomfield  Henderson  Poage 

Buckley  Herlong  Powell 

Cahill  Hiestand  Rabaut 

Celler  Hollfleld  Rains 

Chelf  Holtzman  Ray 

Cooley  Inouye  Riley 

Cramer  Jennings  Rodlno 

Duddario  Jonas  St  Oermaln 

Daniels  Jones.  Ala  Scherer 

Dawson  Kearns  Shelley 

Devlne  Kelly  sikes 

Domlnlck  Kllburn  Spence 

Dooley  KUgore  Steed 

Durno  Klrwan  Thompson.  La. 

Ell.sworth  Lindsay  Tupp)er 

Felghan  Lipscomb  Walter 

Flood  Loser  Whalley 

Frelinghuysen    McSween  Williams 

Gallagher  McVey  Willis 

Oarmatz  Macdonald  Wilson.  Calif. 

Gary  Miller.  N.Y.  Wlnstead 

Gilbert  Moore  Zablockl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
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state  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  HR.  4130.  to  amend  the 
Menominee  Termination  Act,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  351 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall  1 . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs brings  to  this  Committee  at  this 
time  legislation  which  is  most  technical 
and  which  has  received  much  study  and 
lengthy  consideration. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  explain  to  you 
briefly,  but  I  hope  satisfactorily,  the  rea- 
son for  the  request  for  the  kind  of  a 
rule  under  wliich  this  debate  is  being 
had.  Only  once  before  during  my  12 
years  of  experience  with  this  committee 
have  we  ever  asked  for  a  clo.sed  rule. 

The  presentation  to  be  made  by  the 
committee  has  been  so  arranged  that  I 
feel  it  will  an.<swer  most  of  the  questions 
which  may  come  to  the  minds  of  the 
Members. 

First.  I  shall  speak  briefly  concerning 
the  Menominee  Tribe,  its  relationship  to 
this  legislation,  and  the  need  for  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today. 

Then.  Mr.  Saylor.  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  the  history  of  the  termina- 
tion legislation  as  it  has  affected  the 
Menominees  and  the  efforts  that  they 
and  others  have  made  to  make  the  pro- 
gram successful. 

After  Mr.  Saylors  presentation,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr.  Haley, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  will  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  steps  taken  by  all  concerned  on 
the  termination  of  Federal  supervision 
over  the  Menominees  and  the  reasons 
for  the  currently  proposed  legislation. 
This  will  be  an  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  great  labors  by  many  interested 
parties. 

Then.  Mr.  Berry,  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Haley's  counterpart  on  the  minority 
side,  will  finish  the  committee  presenta- 
tion by  reference  to  the  full  meaning  of 
"termination"  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, together  with  a  final  statement 
as  to  the  particular  programs  of  assist- 
ance which  this  legislation  makes  avail- 
able to  the  Menominees. 

STATEMENT     ON     WAIVER     OT     POINTS     OF     OROEK 

I  was  glad  to  accept  the  suggestion 
for  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  since 
I  believe  that,  whatever  the  technical 
parliamentary  situation  may  be  under 
the  rule  of  germaneness.  Members  will 
appreciate  that  the  committee  is,  in  fact, 
accomplishing  what  the  author  of  the 
bill  was  interested  in  but  is  doing  so 
with  greater  certainty  and  at  less  cost  to 
the  Government. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  called  for  an 
extension  of  time  before  Federal  services 
to  the  Menominee  Indians  would  be  com- 
pleted. How  long  this  period  would  be 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  but,  judging  from 


expenditures  for  these  services  over  the 
last  few  years,  it  would  have  cost  the 
Government  anywhere  from  $500,000  to 
$800,000  a  year. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  the 
termination  date  remains  as  it  was — 
April  30,  1961— but  funds  to  finance  es- 
sential services  in  the  education,  wel- 
fare, and  health  fields  are  authorized 
during  a  transition  period.  During  the 
first  year,  the  maximum  will  be  $540,000. 
For  the  second  year  we  authorize  80  i>er- 
cent  of  this  amount,  for  the  third  year 
60  percent,  and  so  on.  This  means  an 
average  payment  of  not  more  than 
$280,000  a  year  during  these  6  years. 

In  addition,  the  committee  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  loan,  repayable  with 
interest,  of  $2,500,000  to  help  to  put 
Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc..  on  its  feet 
and  a  grant  of  $438,000  to  complete  con- 
struction of  sanitary  facilitie.s  required 
by  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Both  of  these 
items  would  have  been  lequinKi  even  if 
termination  had  been  delayed  and  would, 
therefore,  have  to  be  added  tci  the  esti- 
mates I  gave  above  for  costs  under  the 
original  bill  to  arrive  at  a  proper  com- 
parison with  costs  under  the  amended 
bill. 

The  amendment,  in  brief,  recognizes 
and  deals  with  the  same  problem  that 
the  original  bill  did  but  doe.s  so  on,  I 
b(  lieve.  a  more  realistic  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  8  years 
our  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair.*^  has  held  many  hearings  dealing 
with  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians. 
We  in  the  committee  are  well  ex^quainted 
w^th  the  tribe  and  its  problems.  We 
have  listened  patiently  as  its  n^presenta- 
tives  presented  requests  to  us.  We  be- 
lieve the  Menominees  to  be  cne  of  the 
outstanding  tribes  in  the  coun':ry.  They 
have  intelligence  and  resources  which  if 
properly  integrated  can  be  made  to  func- 
tion well  in  our  modern  society.  I  am 
confident  the  Menominees  wiL  work  out 
their  problems  under  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today. 

Let  me  present  a  short  background  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe  of  northern  Wis- 
consin. The  Menominees  are  an  Al- 
gonquin Tribe  whose  residence  in  the 
present  area  dates  from  1671.  The  res- 
ervation was  created  in  1854  and  two 
additional  townships  were  ceded  to  the 
reserve  in  1856. 

The  reservation  was  never  allotted. 
The  forest  lands,  220.000  acres,  which 
constitute  about  95  percent  of  the  reser- 
vation area,  234,000  acres,  yield  some  of 
the  finest  hardwood  timber  in  the  United 
States.  All  claims  against  the  United 
States  have  been  settled.  The  most  re- 
cent award  was  for  $8,500,000  in  1951. 

The  tribe  voted  to  accept  the  act  of 
June  18.  1934 — Wheeler-Howard  Act — 
but  operates  under  a  constitution  pro- 
mulgated and  adopted  in  1928.  There 
are  about  3,270  enrolled  members  of  the 
tribe  of  whom  fewer  than  2.800  are  pres- 
ently living  on  the  reservation.  Many 
members  have  been  successfully  relo- 
cated in  the  cities  of  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota, and  Illinois.  Few  of  those  living  on 
the  reservation  are  in  the  country.  Most 
dwell  in  the  four  principal  settlements 
of  Neopit.  Keshena,  Zoar,  and  South 
Branch.    Practically  all  of  the  Menomi- 


nees can  read,  write,  and  understand  the 
English  language. 

Many  of  the  resident  families  derive 
their  livelihood  from  employment  in  the 
tribal  forest  and  sawmill  industries. 
Family  income,  in  addition  to  the  mill,  is 
derived  from  small  scale  farming,  op- 
erating tourist  cabins,  retail  stores,  filling 
stations,  guide  services,  and  fishing  and 
trapping  in  season.  A  sizable  number  of 
families  depend  on  welfare  paymenL«;  for 
subsistence. 

Even  before  the  enactment  of  the  1954 
Termination  of  Federal  Services  Act  the 
tribe  had  taken  over  many  of  the  func- 
tions normally  handled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  was  financing  all  but 
a  small  p>ortion  of  services  provided  oA 
the  reservation. 

The  Menominee  Tribe  was  one  of  the 
first  recommended  some  15  years  ago  as 
being  ready  to  take  over  its  own  func- 
tions and  to  release  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  its  supervisor^'  responsibili- 
ties. It  was  for  this  reason  that  our 
committee  held  extended  hearings  on 
legislation  which  became  Public  Law 
399.  83d  Congress,  the  law  which  we  are 
seeking  to  amend  today. 

Under  Public  Law  399.  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  Federal  Government 
was.  on  April  30.  1961.  10  days  ago, 
relieved  of  further  supervisory  respon- 
sibilities over  the  Menominees  solely 
because  they  are  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  begm  their  new  experi- 
ence, they  have  a  new  county.  Menomi- 
nee County,  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
They  have  a  corporation,  Menominee 
EInterprises,  Inc..  chartered  by  the  State 
of  WLsconsin.  They  have  current  assets 
of  $1,390,000  in  cash,  a  limber  inventory 
of  $1,913,000  and  $106,000  m  accounts 
receivable  for  a  total  of  $3,409,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  before 
us,  they  will  have  a  $2,500,000  loan  to 
renovate  and  improve  their  sawmill, 
$438,000  to  complete  their  sewerage  and 
water  project,  and  they  will  be  entitled 
ix)  $540,000  from  Government  funds  for 
the  coming  year,  providing  that  figure 
can  be  justified  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  Menominees  have  had  7  years  to 
prepare  for  this  new  experience.  They 
have  had  excellent  assistance  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  They  will  meet  obstacles 
in  their  new  venture  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  they  will  be  succes.sful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  other  tribes  in 
this  country  have  been  liberated  on  the 
same  basis?  Could  this  be  called  the 
first  civil  rights  bill  for  Indians? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  advise 
my  friend  that  we  have  passed  legisla- 
tion in  the  83d  and  successive  Con- 
gresses which  provided  for  the  termina- 
tion of  some  12  tribes.  Among  those 
tribes  were  small  tribes  like  those  in 
Mississippi  and  the  Paiutei^  of  Utah. 
One  of  the  largest  tribes  is  the  Klamath 
Tribe,  which  has  already  been  termi- 
nated. The  Klamaths  have  h>een  carry- 
ing on  as  individual  citizens,  some  taking 
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their  share  of  the  tribal  assets  in  cash 
and  others  taking  their  share  in  the 
corporation  which  was  formed  at  that 
time.  I  will  be  glad  to  list  the  names  of 
these  tribes  if  the  gentleman  wishes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  second  one 
they  have  relieved? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  the  second 
largest  tribe.  There  have  been  10  other 
tribes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  do  have  hero,  do  we 
not,  an  undeveloped  area  in  the  libera- 
tion of  this  tribe? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No,  this  is  not  an 
undeveloped  area.  These  Indians  have 
had  practical  control  of  their  own  op- 
erations for  a  good  many  years.  Sure, 
they  have  had  services  from  the  Indian 
Bureau  too.  They  will  have  a  county, 
practically  as  their  own,  as  they  accept 
their  new  responsibilities. 

Mr.  GROSS,  You  are  lending  them 
money  to  take  care  of  basic  sanitary  and 
health  measures,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  my  friend  is 
wrong  there.  We  are  giving  them  that. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  grant.  The  reason 
for  that  is.  and  I  wish  to  be  perfectly 
honest  and  fair  with  my  friend  from 
Iowa,  that  we  have  made  some  mistakes 
in  this  program  just  as  in  all  research 
matters.  This  is  research  on  social  and 
community  levels.  In  a  way  this  is  a  re- 
search program  similar  in  objectives  as 
a  research  program  in  physical  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  quarrel  about 
that,  and  no  opposition  to  helping  these 
people  get  started,  to  liberating  them 
and  helping  them  get  started,  but  I 
wonder  why.  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  help,  the  $4  million  appropriation- 
plus,  we  cannot  get  this  under  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act.  Why  cannot  this 
money,  since  it  is  for  a  similar  purpose. 
be  taken  from  the  mutual  security  fund 
or  a  loan  made  out  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Loan  Fund:* 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  friend  knows  how 
I  stand  on  that  program.  I  understand 
his  position,  too.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  that  question.  I  would  say  I, 
too.  believe  in  taking  care  of  our  prob- 
lems at  home.  This  is  one  of  our  prob- 
lems, and  it  is  one  which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  proceed  with  as 
we  originally  intended.  I  think  all  of  us 
will  be  very,  very  proud  of  our  action  in 
this  particular  matter  within  the  next  6 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
get  these  loans  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  they  not  get 
this  money  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  then  let  the  Indians  pay  back 
in  wampum?  That  would  be  getting 
more  than  we  do  from  foreign  countries, 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  make  my  final 
answer  to  the  gentleman.  These  are  not 
foreign  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 
These  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  they  should  be  treated 
as  such, 

Mr,  GROSS.  Therefore,  as  Americans, 
tlie  money  ought  to  be  more  readily 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  4130, 
as  amended,  and  urge  its  favorable  con- 
sideration. This  legislation  recognizes 
the  abilities  of  the  Menominee  Indians 
and  will  encourage  them  to  function  up 
to  their  capabilities.  I  can  see  little 
reason  for  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continue  to  do  what  the  tribal 
members  can  do  for  themselves.  I  am 
the  first  to  agree  that  the  Indians  need 
the  kind  of  help  this  bill  provides.  I 
make  this  statement  advi.sedly  because  I 
do  not  want  anyone  to  say  Congress  is 
abandoning  the  Indians  and  is  preparing 
them  for  their  annihilation.  The  In- 
dians need  this  legislation  and  Congress 
will  be  wise  in  enacting  it  if  we  expect 
other  tribes  to  accept  willingly  a  termi- 
nation program. 

The  Menominee  Tribe  was  the  first 
tribe  for  which  termination  of  Federal 
scn.ices  lejislation  was  enacted  in  the 
83d  Congress.  Perhaps  it  was  the  most 
difficult  of  the  following  12,  undertaken 
since  1954: 

Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  by 
Public  Law  399,  83d  Congress. 

Klamath  Tribe  of  Oregon  by  Public 
Law  587,  83d  Congress. 

Certain  tribes  of  western  Oregon  by 
Public  Law  588,  83d  Congress. 

Alabama-Coushatta  Tribes  of  Texas 
by  Public  Law  627,  83d  Congress. 

Uintah-Ouray  Tribes  in  Utah  by  Pub- 
lic Law  671,  83d  Congress. 

Certain  tribes  in  Utah  by  Public  Law 
762,  83d  Congress. 

Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  by  Public 
Law  887,  84th  Congress. 

Peoria  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  by  Public 
Law  921,  84th  Congress. 

Wyandotte  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  by  Pub- 
lic Law  943.  84th  Congress. 

Forty-one  California  Indian  bands, 
groups,  or  rancherias,  by  I*ublic  Law  671. 
85th  Congress. 

Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  by  Public 
Law  192,  86th  Congress. 

Catawba  Tribe  of  South  Carolina  by 
Public  Law  322,  86th  Congress 

I  believe  the  record  should  indicate 
whnt  was  provided  in  Public  Law  399 
because  of  the  bearing  it  had  on  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

First,  the  1954  act  provided  for  the  or- 
derly termination  of  Federal  supervi- 
sion over  the  property  and  members  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe  and  set  up 
machinery  for  closing  the  tribal  roll  90 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  act,  to 
be  followed  by  a  90-day  waiting  period 
for  approval  or  disapproval  of  applica- 
tions to  the  appropriate  enrollment  re- 
view board. 

Second,  the  act  provided  for  the  roll 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
after  which  certificates  of  beneficial  in- 
terest were  issued  to  all  enrolled  mem- 
bers. 

Third,  the  act  provided  for  tribal 
financing  of  all  operations  at  the  agency 
level.  The  tribe  had  been  paying  for 
substantially  all  operations  for  some 
years;  however,  a  total  of  $84,000  of 
gratuity  funds  had  been  spent  in  the 
1953  fiscal  year,  primarily  on  roads. 
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Fourth,  provision  was  made  for  an 
immediate  payment  of  $1,500  to  each 
member  listed  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Fifth,  provision  was  made  for  the  tribe 
to  select  and  contract  for,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  services  of  management  spe- 
cialists, including  tax  consultants  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  tribe's  re- 
sources and  industrial  potentials  to  de- 
termine the  tax  loads  and  the  resultant 
effects  on  tribal  assets  and  of  the  vari- 
ous management  problems  that  would 
confront  the  tribe  after  the  termination 
of  Federal  supervision.  These  reports 
were  to  be  prepared  and  completed  by 
December  30,  1954—18  months.  All 
services  were  to  be  paid  from  tribal 
funds. 

Sixth,  plans  for  future  control  of 
tribal  property  and  service  controls  were 
outlined.  The  tribe,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  to 
prepare  plans  for  future  control  of  the 
tribal  property  and  .service  functions 
previously  performed  under  Federal 
supervision.  Provision  was  made  for 
necessary  consultations  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  officials.  The  date 
of  December  31,  1956,  or  earlier  if  agreed 
to  by  the  tribe  and  the  Secretary,  was 
set  as  the  time  when  the  re.'^ponjibility 
of  the  United  States  to  furnish  services 
because  of  the  status  of  the  Menominees 
as  Indians  would  cease. 

Seventh,  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer  tribal  property 
to  the  tribe  by  December  31.  1956.  If  the 
tribe  decided  to  incorF>orate  and  re- 
quested the  transfer  to  such  corporation, 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  comply. 

Eighth,  provision  was  made  to  exempt 
from  income  tax  payments  the  distribu- 
tion of  assets,  with  the  exception  that 
there  would  be  no  exemption  for  that 
portion  of  the  judgment  fund  since  July 
14.  1950. 

Ninth,  provision  was  made  for  the 
proclamation  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  transfer  of  tribal  property  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  Me- 
nominee Tribe  were  no  longer  subject  to 
statutes  specifically  applicable  to  In- 
dians. 

At  the  time  the  committee  was  con- 
sidering the  original  termination  legis- 
lation, the  tribe  had  approximately  $10  - 
280.000  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Under 
section  6  of  the  act.  the  3.200  enrolled 
members  were  entitled  to  a  per  capita 
payment  of  $1,500.  This  reduced  the 
assets  by  .some  $4,800,000.  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  excess  of  $5,500,000  which  pro- 
vided a  reserve  fund  of  about  $3  million 
for  sawmill  operations  and  more  than 
$2,500,000  for  any  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies which  might  arise. 

In  February  1955,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Solicitor  interpreted  the 
act  of  March  28,  1908,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  June  15,  1934.  as  providing 
for  the  use  of  both  fully  matured  and 
ripened  green  stumpage  profits  for  per 
capita  payments.  This  had  not  been 
done  previously  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  advised  against  depleting 
the  Treasury  in  so  doing.  Nonetheless 
the  tribe  voted  to  distribute  some 
$2,275,000  per  capitawise  and  thus  re- 
duced the  trust  fund  by  nearly  half. 
Other  expenses  and  service  costs  have 


further  reduced  the  tribal  funds  to  ap- 
proximately $1,300,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  for  the  record 
a  copy  of  the  Solicitor's  opinion  relating 
to  these  stumpage  payments  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  signed  by  Commissioner  Glenn 
L.  Emmons  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  sent  to  the  Menominee  Ad- 
visory Council  under  date  of  April  15. 
1955.  Mr.  Emmons  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger of  depleting  the  Menominee  Mill 
reserves  and  of  the  impact  the  depletion 
would  have  during  the  'difficult  transi- 
tion period  ahead."    The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Wa.shington.  DC.  February  9.  1955. 
To:   Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Prom:   Acting  Solicitor. 

Subject:    Determination   of   per   capita    pay- 
ment£  to  Menominee  Indians  under  the 
act  of  March  28,  1908   (35  Stat.  5n  ,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  15,  1934  (48 
Stat,  964). 
In    your    memorandum    of    December    30. 
1954,  you  requested  the  opinion  of  this  Office 
as  to  whether  per  capita  payments  made  to 
Menominee    Indians    pursuant    to    the    acts 
quoted  above  as  a  matter  of  law  have  been 
properly   calculated    and.    if    not,    as    to    the 
proper    method    of    their    calculation.     At- 
tached to  your  memorandum  was  a  memo- 
randum dated  September  7.  1954.  to  you  from 
the    Branch     of    Forestry    discussing    these 
issues. 

BrieHy.  the  1908  act  (supra)  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  timber  operation  on 
the  Menominee  Reservation.  It  authorized 
the  cutting  annually  of  specified  amounts  of 
timber,  directed  that  a  sawmill  and  other 
buildings  and  equipment  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  products  be  erected 
on  the  reservation,  authorized  the  sale  cf 
logs,  lumber  and  lumber  products,  and  di- 
rected that  the  net  proceeds  from  such  sales 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum, 
the  Interest  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  might  prescribe.  Section  4  of 
that  act  authorized  the  Secretary  to  pay  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Menominee  Indians  all 
the  necessary  expenses  for  the  conduct  of 
such  operations  including  the  preservation 
of  the  forest.  It  appears  that  every  year  or 
two  thereafter,  at  the  request  of  the  Menom- 
inee Indians,  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation providing  for  specific  per  capita  pay- 
ments to  the  Menominee,  ( 78  Congressional 
Record  8230.  8231.)  To  avoid  further  re- 
curring requests  for  such  legislation  and  to 
provide  In  lieu  thereof  legislation  of  a  per- 
manent type  authorizing  per  capita  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  Menominee  Indians 
upon  the  basis  of  a  statutory  formula.  In 
1934  the  Congress  amended  section  4  of  the 
1908  act  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  ascertain  and  fix  the 
fair  market  stumpage  value  of  the  fully  ma- 
tured and  ripened  green  timber  cut  on  said 
reservation  during  the  fiscal  year  and  shall 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  pay  said 
amount  in  equal  shares  to  each  member  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  living  and 
on  the  tribal  rolls,  on  the  last  day  of  said 
fiscal  year:  PToxrided,  That  said  amount  so 
distributed  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  actually  earned  from 
timber  operations  on  said  reservation  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  exp)enditure8 
proposed  for  the  purposes  specified  herein 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  tribal  council,  or 
it«  authorized  business  committee,  for  its  ad- 
vpnce  review  and  approval"  (48  Stat.  964), 

Prom  the  Information  contained  In  the 
memorandum  of  the  Branch  of  Forestry,  su- 
pra, it  appears  that  at  first  per  capita  pay- 


ments made  under  the  1934  amendment  were 
based  on  estimated  volumes  of  stumpage 
used.  Later,  the  Second  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act,  1940  (54  Stat.  628,  642).  provid- 
ed for  a  lump  sum  per  capita  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  Indians  in  lieu  of  the  amounts 
which  would  have  been  due  under  the  1934 
act  for  the  fair  market  stumpage  value  of 
timber  cut  during  the  fiscal  years  1940  and 
1941. 

Commencing  in  1941  and  continuing  to 
date,  however,  per  capita  payments  have 
been  made  annvially  which  were  intended  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  1934 
amendment  to  the  1908  act.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  such  payments  have  been 
computed  on  an  annual  basis  as  follows: 

Prom  the  total  dollar  Income  of  the  com- 
plete timber  operation  there  has  been  de- 
ducted the  dollar  cost  of  carrying  on  such 
operation,'  Prom  the  net  cash  Income  thus 
determined,  there  has  been  subtracted  as  an 
item  of  cost  of  sale  and  as  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  the  fair  market  stximpage  value 
of  the  fully  matured  and  ripened  green  tim- 
ber cut  on  the  reservation  during  the  fiscal 
year  involved  and  the  resulting  figure  was 
refiected  In  the  books  of  account  as  "Operat- 
ing profit."  For  each  fiscal  year  there  was 
then  paid  out  as  per  capita  payments  either 
such  stumpage  value  (refiected  as  "Stump- 
age Income"  in  the  bookkeeping  accounts  or 
the  "Operating  profit,"  whichever  was   less. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  procedure  for  the 
calculation  of  the  amounts  available  for 
per  capita  payments  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dians does  not  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  1934  amendment.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  amendment  requires  primarily  that 
the  stumpage  value  Is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Indians,  subject  only  to  the  limitation  of  the 
proviso.  The  proviso,  in  turn,  requires  that 
the  amount  distributed  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  actually 
earned  from  timber  oi>erations  on  said  res- 
ervation during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
amount  actually  earned  from  timber  oper- 
ations on  said  reservation  Is  the  woods  op- 
eration Income  (called  "stumpage  income") 
plus  the  mill  and  manufacturing  Income 
(called  "operatmg  profit").  To  require  that 
the  value  of  stumpage  be  deducted  as  an 
Item  of  cost  before  determining  whether  the 
total  operation  sustained  a  profit  or  a  loss  is 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  woods  operation 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  timber  oper- 
ation of  the  tribe. 

The  question  Is  whether  Congress  Intended 
that  the  stumpage  value  should  be  a  capital 
item  which  the  accountant  should  enter  as 
a  depletion  figure  when  the  timber  is  cut, 
or  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  In- 
come from  xhe  entire  timber  operation.  In 
other  words,  should  it  be  paid  out  as  part  of 
the  gross  operating  profit  or  retained  In  the 
depletion  account  for  distribution  on  liqui- 
dation? The  logging  operation  on  the  Me- 
nominee Reservation  has  been  conducted  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis  which  results  In  no 
depletion  of  their  timber  capital  asset. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Congress  Intended 
that  the  fair  market  stumpage  value  should 
be  distributed  annually  In  equal  shares  to 
each  member  of  the  tribe,  but  in  the  event 
that  their  mill  operations  result  In  any  year 
in  a  gross  operating  profit  which  is  less  than 
the  stump>age  value  of  the  timber  cut.  the 
distribution  should  be  limited  to  such  gross 
operating  profit.  When  the  operations  re- 
sult In  a  gross  operating  profit  greater  than 
the  stumpage  value,  the  stumpage  value 
should    be    distributed,    and    the    difference 


>  Throughout  this  memorandum  It  is  as- 
sumed, for  purposes  of  illustration,  that  the 
books  of  the  timber  operation  are  kept  on  a 
cash  basis.  Such  assumption  is  not  Intended 
to  refiect  any  legal  opinion  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  keeping  such  books  on  an  accrual 
basis. 


should  be  credited  to  the  capital  account,- 
Therefore,  the  method  used  for  distribution 
of  the  profits  since  1941  has  not  been  cor- 
rectly refiectlng  the  congressional  Intent  of 
the  act. 

J,  RrtJEL  Armstrong, 

Acting  Solicitor. 

April  15. 1955. 
Chairman. 
Afcnommec  Advisory  Council. 

Dear  Sir:  Superintendent  Bitney  has  for- 
warded to  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  by 
letter  of  April  5,  1955,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Menominee  General  Coun- 
cil of  April  2.  1955,  in  which  It  is  requested 
that  there  be  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  Menominee  Tribe  the  "entire  stump- 
age payment  amounting  to  $2,275,752  de- 
clared under  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  due 
to  the  tribal  members  under  the  act  of  June 
15,  1934."  etc.  Mr.  Bitney  comments  that 
in  the  general  council  the  tribal  chairman 
presented  "the  stumpage  issue  in  a  clear 
and  excellent  manner,  giving  all  the  facts 
and  figures  available." 

As  you  recall,  in  our  meeting  in  my  office 
on  March  11.  1956.  you  presented  a  draft  of 
a  compromise  proposal  by  which  you  would 
recommend  to  the  tribe  that  a  per  capita 
distribution  be  made  with  shares  not  to 
exceed  $400.  and  proportionally  smaller  pay- 
ments to  those  on  the  rolls  for  fewer  years 
when  underpayments  were  made.  At  that 
time  the  Bureau  committed  to  you  that  we 
would  hold  in  alseyance  action  on  the  stump- 
age adjustment  until  the  Menominee  Tribe 
made  known  its  wishes  in  this  matter. 

Since  that  time  the  Menominee  Agency 
published  a  special  issue  of  the  Menominee 
News,  on  March  21,  1955,  to  counsel  your 
people  on  the  serious  impact  that  a  full 
distribution  would  have  on  the  Menominee 
economy.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Menominee  people  actually  had  received 
benefits  from  the  lesser  payments  in  the 
form  of  extensive  services,  that  depleting 
the  Menominee  Mill  reserves  would  Jeopard- 
ize almost  500  irreplaceable  Jobs,  that  sus- 
tained yield  forestry  management  and  lum- 
ber manufacturing  on  the  reservation  is 
contingent  on  sound  mill  financial  stability, 
and  that  finances  for  Menominee  planning 
for  future  independent  management  would 
be  disadvantageous! y  depleted  in  the  diffi- 
cult transition  period  ahead  in  the  event 
of  a  full  stumpage  distribution.  We  note 
that  the  advisory  council  held  three  district 
meetings  in  order  to  counsel  the  membership 
on  the  wisdom  of  limiting  the  per  capita 
distribution  to  approximately  $1  million  in 
the  Interest  of  the  future  welfare  of  the 
tribe.  We  commend  you  on  that  responsible 
effort. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  general 
council  was  entitled  to  an  unrestricted  op- 
tion in  making  this  decision,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  those  present  gambled  so  danger- 
ously with  the  future  of  the  tribe  for  the 
sake  of  an  additional  few  hundred  immediate 
dollars.  The  vote  Is  particularly  perplexing 
in  that  Mr  Al  Dodge  presented  to  the  Bureau 
on  March  23  a  petition  with  over  200  Me- 
nominee signatures  advocating  a  maximum 
per  capita  payment  of  $500;  then  Mr.  Dodge 
led  the  general  council  in  amending  the 
advisory  council  motion  by  authorizing  a  full 
distribution  of  the  entire  $2,275,000  stump- 
age fund. 

In  any  event,  we  note  that  a  mere  6  per- 
cent of  the  1.500  adult  Menominee  members 
participated  in  the  voting,  and  that  the  issue 
was  decided  by  a  margin  of  only  30  of  the 
small  number  of  partlcipante.  We  feel  that 
one  day  the  Menominee  people  may  decide 


>  The  amount  to  be  actually  distributed, 
of  course,  will  then  turn  upon  the  trilse's 
action  taken  In  accordance  with  the  last 
aentence  of  section  4  as  quoted  above. 
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that  such  a  crucial  Issue  should  not  have 
been  determined  by  so  unrepresentative  a 
number  of  people,  and  that  the  Judgment 
may  be  that  an  Irreparable  result  may  have 
been  brought  about  capriciously. 

Therefore,  while  the  very  extensive  work 
that  must  be  done  by  the  agency  staff  In 
computing  stumpage  adjustments  year  by 
year  and  member  by  member  gets  underway, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  advisory  coun- 
cil Initiate  a  move  for  reconsideration  to 
reach  a  more  financially  responsible  decision. 
If  you  so  request,  the  Superintendent  and 
his  staff  will  assist  you  by  reproducing  again 
the  factual  data  Involved  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  people  are  thoroughly  Informed, 
and  the  agency  will  also  assist  by  arranging 
a    referendum    vote    by    mail    ballot    of   the 


membership  If  the  advisory  council  requests 
that  it  be  done. 

We  do  not  challenge  the  propriety  of  the 
April  2  vote  of  a  duly  convened  general  coun- 
cil with  a  quorum  present;  but  we  believe 
that  a  larger  vote  of  the  tribe,  viewing  their 
futiire  needs  soberly,  may  avert  a  possible 
financial  reverse  that  will  be  more  enduring 
than  the  temporary  bonus  of  a  few  hundred 
additional  dollars. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Glenn  L.  Emmons. 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  complete  the  record  by  including  an 
itemized  statement  from  the  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 


Affairs  appropriated  funds  used  at  the 
Menominee  Agency  since  1950.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  years  since 
1954  when  there  has  been  a  total  accrued 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  tribe  of 
$2,940,466.  In  addition  these  figures  do 
not  include  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare gratuities  for  school  construction, 
school  operations,  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties, and  health  program  assistance  in 
excess  of  $1,040,000  for  fiscal  years  1959 
1960,  and  1961.  Thus  a  total  of  almo.st 
54  million  in  Federal  funds  has  been 
spent  on  behalf  of  the  Menominees.  The 
statement  follows: 


Department  of  the  Interiob 
Indian  Bureau  gratuity  appropriated  funds  used  at  Menominee  Agency,  W 


tx. 


Appropriations  and  ortlvUie.<i 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

l»5i 

1955 

1956 

1967 

19.18 

1959 

19ti0 

1961 

(pro- 

grametl) 

£ilucation  an<i  welfare  aorvices: 

Educational    assistance.    bicHities,    and 
.■vrvltvs       

$44.5.S8 
500 

%S0.0f>3 

$5«.446 

$M.912 

»1.5,52D 

$350,658 

$164,168 
11.536 

$54,129 
13,518 

•66.^16 
13,681 

Rflot-alkm  services 

$158,  7M 
7,675 

Total 



45,088 

50.053 

6«,446 

M,BI2 

Sl&52n 

1W.M8 

I7^704 

87,647 

79.987 

166.  4.M 

Resources  manatfement: 

Fire  supprpssion 

Eoooomic  development 

Mainte:iance  of  roads 

Land  maniiKement 

Kepair  and  malntcnaiKe  of  baildings  and 
ulUities 

"is4,om' 

4,000 

"IM.'SOO' 

1371 

'"aKooo" 

3.800 

"■36."376" 
3.821 

""3i,"744" 
8,065 

610 
"3i,"i62" 

'"H728' 

'""4fi.'345' 

4,447 

'4i.'2» 

640 

"67,066' 

808 

"'4i,"367' 
1.526 

20.200 
24.000 
10,000 

<50          «.  o<^ 

1.200 

Total 

Constnictlon:  Buildings  and  utilities . 

Rotjrl    fonstniction    (liquidation   of  contract 
autlioriziUion):  Feileral-aid  hiffhway  roads.. 
Oeiienil  administrative  expenses 

28,007 
3,138 

18,500 

38,871 
17,357 

13,708 

38.800 

40,197 

36,800 

32.422 
1,M8 

5U,  158 

3g,3(M 
8W7 

81V  280 
8,190 

50,7tf2 

43,879 

67,964 

43,  an 

1.800 

478, 519 

65.400 

5.)»9 

32.327 

35,0(10 

103,732 
8.526 

111,049 
9.654 

92,940 
10,497 

Liquidiitkon    of    Kiamatb    and    Menominee 

Agencies 

72,798 
167.539 

Tribnl  termination  expenses  reimbursed  by 
United  .States 

60.000 
102.438 

Grand  total 

40,645 

68,938 

89,727 

122.577 

128,255 

178,540 

450,215 

513.708 

Ml,  185 

238,048 

843,476 

374,381 

Vrvrv  T>U»«A  fntala  An  nnt   inn1,i.lA   TI  C  U'  « 

■...»..;•:_  r. 

l>-.      I 

Of  $lS.fw  fll'M  y^t^lSSlftl!'"'''  "  ^  ""■  ''"""''**  '°'  ''^"°'  ~'«"^"^**«-  ^'^^''<«'  operations,  sewer  and  water  facilities,  and  health  propam  assistant 


estimated  in  excess 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Menominees  today  have  been  released 
from  Federal  supiervision.  While  Con- 
gress enacted  the  termination  legislation 
in  1953.  Congress  is  not  responsible  for 
financial  plight  of  the  tribe.  The  nearly 
depleted  treasury  is  attributed  to  an  un- 
wise interpretation  by  the  Solicitor's 
Office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  not  only  permitted  but  encour- 
aged the  tribal  members  to  obtain  per 
capita  payments  from  stumpage  pay- 
ments. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  provide  funds  to 
augment  the  treasury.  Had  forethought 
been  displayed  a  few  years  ago,  the 
treasury  would  not  have  been  depleted 
and  we  would  not  have  needed  these  ad- 
ditional funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  the  Menominees.  Let  us 
help  them  in  their  efforts  to  fit  them- 
selves into  our  society  by  enacting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  believe  we  are 
bringing  to  a  climax  the  ramifications 
of  the  Menominee  Termination  Act  of 
1954.  Once  again  the  members  of  our 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs have  given  serious  consideration  to 
this  act  and  its  effect  on  the  Menomi- 
nees. the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 


Congress  took  a  big  responsibility  upon 
itself  in  1954  when  it  enacted  the  origi- 
nal law.  Those  of  us  who  helped  pre- 
pare this  legislation  knew  that  the  path 
the  Menominees  would  have  to  follow 
would  not  be  strewn  with  roses.  We  also 
knew  they  were  competent  to  work  out 
their  pioblems  if  they  were  given  the  re- 
sponsibilities. We  commend  them  for 
their  accomplishments  and  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
met  the  challenge  of  Public  Law  399, 
83d  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  Recx)Rd  to 
show  the  amendments  that  have  been 
made  to  the  original  bill.  Each  was 
carefully  considered  and  worked  out  fol- 
lowing conferences  with  the  Menominees 
and  their  attorneys,  the  State  officials, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  representa- 
tives, and  our  Senate  counterparts. 

In  the  84th  Congress  three  amend- 
ments were  made  to  Public  Law  399.  83d 
Congress,  as  follows:  Public  Law  715. 
Public  I^w  718.  and  Public  Law  721. 

Public  Law  715  provided  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  tribe  from  Federal 
funds  for  any  tribal  expenditures  that 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Termination  Act. 

Public  Law  718  amended  the  Termina- 
tion Act  by  first,  requiring  that  a  plan 
for  future  control  of  tribal  property  for 
the  future  performance  of  service  func- 


tions previously  performed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  submitted 
not  later  than  December  31,  1957; 
second,  by  providing  that  said  plan 
should  contain  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  forest  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis;  and  third,  by  conferring  authority 
on  the  Secretary  of  tr.e  Interior  to 
transfer  to  the  tribe,  tribal  organiza- 
tion, or  Individual  member  of  the  tribe 
any  federally  owned  property  acquired, 
withdrawn,  or  used  for  the  admLnistra- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  or  to 
transfer  to  a  public  or  nonpublic  body 
on  such  property  which  he  deemed 
necessary  for  public  use  and  from 
which  members  of  the  tribe  would  de- 
rive benefit. 

Public  Law  721  amended  the  1908  act 
relating  to  timber  cutting  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  allowable  annual  cut 
of  20  million  feet  by  an  additional  an- 
nual cut  equal  to  2  million  board  feet  of 
pulpwood,  bolts.  F>osts.  poles,  and  similar 
products. 

During  the  85th  Congress  it  was 
necessary  to  amend  the  1954  act  by  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  488  to  provide 
additional  tune  for  the  tribe  to  carry  out 
Its  program.  This  law  deferred  the  date 
for  formulating  and  submitting  the 
Menominees'  plan  for  future  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  tribal  property 
to  February  1.  1959.  and  postponing  the 
final  termination  date  to  December  31. 
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I960.  It  also  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  Federal  funds  equal  to  all  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  termination 
program  prior  to  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment and.  In  addition,  one-half  of  such 
expenses  incurred  thereafter,  or  the  sum 
of  $275,000.  whichever  is  less. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  1954  act  was 
amended  by  the  enactment  of  PubUc 
Law  733. 

This  law  amended  the  act  in  four  re- 
spects. First,  it  again  extended  the  final 
termination,  this  time  from  December  31, 
1960,  to  April  30,  1961.  Second,  it  ex- 
empted the  tribe  and  its  affiliated  corpo- 
ration created  under  the  1954  act  from 
payment  of  certain  Federal  and  State 
taxes  when  transferring  property  or  Is- 
suing stocks  and  bonds  in  connection 
with  the  termination  plan.  Third,  it 
provided  that  if  the  tribe  failed  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  termination 
plan  with  respect  to  the  tribal  corpora- 
tion and  voting  trust  by  March  1.  1961. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
transfer  the  assets  to  a  trustee  of  his 
choice.  Incidentally,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  do  this  since  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted on  time.  Finally,  it  provided  for 
the  establishment,  under  contract  with 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, of  a  vocational  or  college  un- 
dergraduate program  for  certain  deserv- 
ing Menominees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reviewed  the 
legislative  history  relating  to  the  Me- 
nominee Termination  Act  to  show  the 
continuing  interest  we  have  had  in  the 
matter  and  the  concern  that  was  taken 
to  insure  that  the  program  would  be 
carried  out  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
manner. 

Statements  have  l>een  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  little  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Menominees.  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs since  the  enactment  of  the  1954 
Termination  Act.  I  take  exception  to 
these  statemenLs  and  am  submitting  a 
listing  of  the  principal  accomplishments 
under  the  1954  act. 

Distribution  of  the  $1,500  per  capita 
payment  began  on  August  3,  1954.  Pay- 
ments due  mino-s  were  invested  in  U.S. 
savings  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  the 
owner  on  his  ISLh  birthday. 

The  final  Menominee  roll,  listing  the 
names  of  3.270  enrolled  members  of  the 
tribe  who  were  alive  on  June  17,  1954, 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  No- 
vember 26.  1957. 

Since  1954  the  tribe  has  taken  over 
from  the  Federal  Government  full  re- 
sponsibility for  law  and  order — pursuant 
to  the  act  of  August  24.  1954 — 68  Stat- 
ute 795 — the  policing  of  the  reservation 
was  shifted  to  Scate  jurisdiction,  with  a 
Menominee  constabulary  functioning  as 
deputy  sheriffs  and  with  prosecution  in 
county  courts — welfare,  public  utility, 
agricultural  extension;  and  a  large  part 
of  the  educational,  health,  and  general 
tribal  administration.  Agency  functions 
are  now  largely  confined  to  advisory  and 
trust  activities. 

At  the  tribe's  request,  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  in  1955  by  act  permitted  the 
tribe  to  operate  its  lending  program  un- 
der State  law.  Following  passage  of  this 
law  the  tribe  took  over  the  $100,000 
credit  program  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment.  A  board  of  trustees  now  makes 
loans  from  tribal  funds  to  tribal  mem- 
bers under  regulations  approved  by  the 
State  commissioner  of  banks. 

A  reorganization  of  Menominee  activ- 
ities resulted  in  concentration  of  the 
Agency  and  tribal  government  head- 
quarters at  Keshena,  apart  from  that  of 
the  lumber  mill  management  at  Neopit. 
The  Menominee  mill  was  set  up  as  a  sole 
entity,  more  readily  accountable  on  a 
business  basis  in  the  processing  and 
marketing  of  forest  produce  and  for 
commercial  activities  allied  to  the  mill. 
During  this  transition  period,  however, 
the  Agency  has  continued  to  sui>ervise 
management  of  the  forest  and  sawmill. 
The  Menominee  garment  factory,  long 
a  losing  operation  as  a  tribal  enterprise, 
was  leased  to  private  operators. 

The  tribes  general  council  in  1957 
elected  a  special  coordinating  and  nego- 
tiating committee  of  three  members  to 
handle  aU  pretermination  planning. 

At  an  election  September  9,  1958.  on 
preferences  in  regard  to  future  county 
government.  622  adult  members,  or  89 
percent  of  those  voting,  stated  they  pre- 
ferred the  reservation  bemg  accepted  by 
the  State  as  a  single,  new  countj .  rather 
than  being  merged  with  1  or  more  ex- 
isting counties. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  tribe  in  preparing  for  the 
end  of  Federal  trusteeship  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  in  1955 
established  the  Menominee  Indian  Study 
Committee,  chaired  by  the  State's  at- 
torney general,  to  work  with  the  tribe  in 
reaching  solutions  to  mutual  problems 
raised  by  the  1954  act  of  Congre.ss. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Taxa- 
tion in  1957  placed  a  tentative,  mass 
assessment  value  of  about  $35  million  on 
the  Menominee  lands,  forest,  and  other 
resources.  After  termination  the  Me- 
nominees' forest  lands  will  be  t;ixed  on 
the  basis  of  a  substantially  lower  assess- 
ment. See  discussion  of  1959  Wisconsin 
legislation. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  studying  the  eco- 
nomic, legal,  social,  and  land-use  prob- 
lems involved. 

The  Wisconsin  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  financed  a  study 
by  a  social  scientist  on  the  attitudes, 
views,  desires,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Me- 
nominee people. 

The  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction, financed  by  Federal  funds,  has 
carried  on  an  adult  education  program 
which  offers  citizenship,  vocational,  and 
college  training  to  qualified  Menominees. 
On  January  26,  1959,  the  Menominee 
Tribe  conditionally  submitted  a  termina- 
tion plan,  the  main  features  of  which 
were  the  setting  up  of  a  corporation  to 
operate  the  tribe's  forest  and  mill  activi- 
ties, the  indenturing  with  a  trust  com- 
pany to  hold  and  invest  all  funds  be- 
longing to  Menominee  minors,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  county,  Menominee, 
within  the  State  to  manage  its  civic  af- 
fairs. For  details  of  these  proposals,  see 
the  Menominee  News  of  July  28,  1958, 
and  of  August  28,  1958. 

By  midsummer  of  1959  the  tribe's  pro- 
posals for  State  legislation,  on  which  its 
plan  was  in  large  part  conditional,  had 


undergone  extensive  revision  by  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  but  were  signed  into 
law  by  the  Governor  on  July  30,  1959. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  repb-ing 
on  July  31  to  the  tribe's  termination  pro- 
posals of  January  26.  stated  that  he  was 
approving  the  plan  -in  principle,"  but 
that  time  would  be  needed  by  the  De- 
partment to  analyze  the  plan  thoroughly 
for  its  conformity  to  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  as  to  its  equity.  The  tribe 
agiecd  to  any  changes  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  plan. 

The  Menominee  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  consisted 
of  three  laws.  Chapter  258  of  the  laws  of 
1959  provided  a  new  method  of  taxation 
of  forest  lands  required  by  Federal  law 
to  be  operated  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 
It.  in  effect,  provides  that  a  forest  re- 
quired to  be  operated  on  sustained  yield 
has  a  fair  market  value  of  40  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  a  forest  op- 
erated without  such  restriction.  The  law 
authorizes  the  State  commissioner  of 
taxation,  after  certain  requirements 
have  been  met.  to  enter  sustained  yield 
forest  lands  on  a  special  property  tax 
roll,  and  to  assess  such  lands  at  40  per- 
cent of  their  fair  market  value  if  they 
were  unrestricted.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Menominee  forest  lands  will  be  tax- 
able locally,  after  termination,  on  an 
assessment  of  only  about  $12  million. 

Chapter  259  created  Menominee 
County  from  all  reservation  areas  now- 
included  in  Shawano  and  Oconto  Coun- 
ties, to  become  effective  on  date  of  pub- 
lication of  the  termination  plan  in  the 
Federal  Register  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  required  by  the  act  of  June 
17.  1954.  as  amended.  Chapter  259  at- 
tached Menominee  County  to  Shawano 
County  for  certain  judicial  and  educa- 
tional functions.  It  established  one 
political  town  to  consist  of  the  entire 
Menominee  County. 

Chapter  260  was  a  technical  enact- 
ment required  to  distribute  to  Menom- 
inee County  its  proportion  of  certain 
moneys  derived  from  State  taxes  on  in- 
come, intoxicating  liquors,  and  utilities. 
These  moneys,  now  held  in  escrow  by 
the  State  treasurer,  are  not  expected  to 
total  more  than  $20,000. 

Four  new  Menominee  bills  were  In- 
troduced in  Congress  in  early  1960.  The 
bills  provided  that  the  trust  period 
should  be  extended  beyond  December  31. 
1960.  until  such  time  as,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  it  should  be  revoked; 
that  a  $2,500,000  loan  fund  be  created 
for  the  Menominee  Tribe  from  Federal 
sources;  that  the  tribe  be  reimbursed 
for  all  costs  Incident  to  the  termination 
process;  and  that  the  tribe  be  exempted 
from  documentary  stamp  taxes  on  stock 
and  other  security  issuances  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

After  hearings  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate  subcommittees.  Congress 
voted  by  the  act  of  September  8.  1960.  to 
extend  the  trust  period  to  April  1,  1961. 
to  direct  the  Secretary  to  begin  negotia- 
tions for  trustees  immediately  in  order 
to  be  prepared  to  act  in  the  event  the 
tribe  had  not  organized  under  its  own 
termination  plan  by  March  1,  1961,  to 
exempt  the  tribe  from  the  documentary 
stamp  taxes  on  security  issuances,  and 
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to  authorize  the  Bureau  to  finance  the 
completion  of  any  authorized  education- 
al courses  begun  by  Menominee  mem- 
bers before  the  termination  date 

Since  September  1960  the  tribe  has 
devoted  itself  to  organizing  under  the 
plan  which  was  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  April  29.  1961,  along  with 
the  Secretary's  program  providing  for 
the  election  of  voting  trustees  by  the 
tribe  in  general  council — pages  3726- 
3755.  The  voting  trustees  have  elected 
a  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 
The  articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  and  accepted  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  board  of  directors  appoint- 
ed a  general  manager  for  the  Menominee 
Enterprises,  Inc.  The  board  of  directors 
has  issued  certificates  of  beneficial  in- 
terest to  adult  members  and  deposited 
those  i-ssued  to  minors  with  a  competent 
trust  company.  The  county  government 
has  been  organized,  the  officials  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
and  installed  on  May  1.  On  April  29,  10 
days  ago,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Agency  met  with  the 
corporation  officers  and  the  county  offi- 
cers and  made  the  transfers  required  by 
the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  termination  an- 
nouncement which  appeared  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  page  3726,  dated  April 
29,  1961.  and  signed  by  the  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, is  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In 
section  10  ot  the  act  of  June  17.  1954 — 
Public  Law  83-399;  68  Stat.  250— it  is  hereby 
proclaimed  that  the  title  to  all  property,  real 
and  personal,  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Menominee  Tribe  has  been 
transferred  In  accordance  with  section  8  of 
the  act  of  June  17,  1954.  supra,  and  that 
effective  midnight  April  30.  1961.  individual 
members  of  the  Menominee  Tribe  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  services  performed 
by  the  United  States  for  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians:  all  statutes  of  the 
United  States  which  affect  Indians  because 
of  their  status  as  Indians  shall  no  longer  be 
applicable  to  the  members  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe:  and  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
shall  apply  to  the  Menominee  Tribe  and  its 
members  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply 
to  other  citizens  or  persons  within  their 
Jurisdiction. 

As  required  by  section  7  of  the  act  of  June 
17.  1954,  supra,  the  plan  for  the  future  con- 
trol of  Menominee  Indian  tribal  property 
and  future  service  functions  is  published 
and  appears  immediately  below  this  notice. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  support  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  pa-ssed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House.  I  did 
want  to  take  this  time  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
who  represents  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians for  the  patience  and  the  under- 
standing and  the  statesmanship  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  given  to 
this  measure  and  to  others  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  our  Indian  people.  The 
Indians  of  America  owe  a  real  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  kind  remarks. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Berry  1. 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
watched  the  developments  on  the  Me- 
nominee Reservation  for  many  years, 
particularly  since  1954  when  the  termi- 
nation program  got  underway.  I  want  to 
comm.<  nd  those  who  have  helped  bring 
the  program  to  its  conclusion.  Congress 
has  had  fine  cooperation  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Indian  Health  Division,  and  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
the  mc'St  part  from  the  Indians  them- 
selves. Our  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  been  patient  in  recon- 
siderini?  and  restudying  the  1954  Termi- 
nation Act  in  the  84th.  85th.  86th,  and 
now  the  87th  Congress.  I  believe  the 
objectives  of  the  1954  act  have  been 
achieved:  The  Menominees  are  now  on 
an  overall  par  with  other  citizens,  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  citi- 
zenship and  they  are  to  be  required  to 
assume  all  burdens  which  go  with  their 
new  status.  They  are  relieved  of  super- 
vision by  the  Federal  Government. 

Congress  and  the  responsible  Federal 
and  State  agencies  have  learned  that 
the  termination  process  over  a  major 
Indian  tribe  is  not  a  simple  undertaking. 
The  difficulties  are  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  long  period  during  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  handled  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  most  tribes  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  had  not  been  ade- 
quately trained  in  the  details  of  admin- 
istration. 

I  wish  the  Menominees  well  in  their 
new  venture.  In  the  legislation  before 
us,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  recom- 
mended financial  assistance  for  the  Me- 
nominees over  the  next  6  years. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a  low 
interest -bearing  loan  of  $2,500,000  to  the 
Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc..  in  order  to 
modernize  and  enlarge  the  sawmill,  kiln, 
and  storage  facilities.  A  competent  en- 
gineering firm  has  a.ssured  the  commit- 
tee that  this  expenditure  is  essential.  A 
topnotch  lumberman  has  been  hired  to 
operate  the  mill  and  he  plans  to  enlarge 
the  cut  and  to  increase  the  sales  force. 

With  respect  to  other  assistance  rec- 
ommended, the  levels  of  health  and  sani- 
tation must  be  brought  to  the  level  of 
other  communities  in  Wisconsin.  The 
Federal  Government  recognizes  defi- 
ciencies and  is  offering  assistance  in  four 
fields: 

First.  Completion  of  water  and  sewer- 
age facilities  for  Keshena  and  Neopit, 
the  twc  major  communities  in  the  new 
county.  This  will  necessitate  a  grant  of 
$438.00(1. 

Second.  Grants  for  public  health: 
Arrest  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is 
veiT  essential.  A  program  is  underway 
and  must  be  continued.  It  is  also  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  provide,  for  a 
limited  time  at  least,  a  public  health 
nurse,  a  sanitary  aid,  immunization 
against  communicable  diseases,  collec- 
tion and  recording  of  vital  statistics,  and 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage 
and  refuse.  The  sum  of  $90,000  ha.'-,  been 
suggested  for  the  first  year  for  these 
purposes. 


Third.  Grants  for  education:  For  the 
1960-61  school  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provided  $53,780  under  the  John- 
son-OMalley  Act  of  1934  for  Menominee 
schoolchildren  and  $96,220  under  Public 
Law  874  funds  for  Government  impacted 
areas.  There  will  be  no  more  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  for  the  1961-62  school 
year  because  those  funds  are  available 
only  for  schools  educating  Indian  chil- 
dren and  the  Menominees  will  not  fall 
into  that  class  now  that  the  termination 
dat.e  has  arrived.  Impacted  area  funds 
will  be  allocated  for  an  additional  year. 
It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  many  children  will  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Menominee  County  next 
year.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  of  the 
children  in  the  parochial  schools  will 
transfer  to  the  newly  constructed  public 
school.  The  sum  of  $250,000  is  being  set 
aside  for  educational  purposes  but  with 
the  understanding  that  this  amount  will 
be  necessary  only  if  the  needs  arc  not 
met  by  Public  Law  874  funds  or  State 
aid.  Requests  for  these  funds  will  have 
to  be  fully  justified  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees. 

Fourth.  Grants  for  public  welfare:  In 
this  category  are  included  direct  relief 
due  to  unforeseen  unemployment,  sur- 
plus commodities,  indigent  medical  care 
services,  child  welfare,  public  assistance 
and  services  of  State  hospitals,  mental 
institutions,  industrial  schools  and  vet- 
erans services.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  being  allocated  for  these 
purposes. 

All  of  these  are  maximum  authoriza- 
tions and  will  be  scaled  down  by  20  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1962,  and  successively 
in  1963.  1964.  1965.  and  1966  until  1967 
when  only  10  percent  of  the  original 
amount  is  authorized.  Elach  year  the 
need  for  these  authorizations  will  have  to 
be  approved  by  appropriate  authorities. 
After  1967  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  be  obliged  to  make  any  more  pay- 
ments. These  are  transitional  expenses 
resulting  largely  from  the  termination 
process.  The  committee  is  convinced 
that  they  are  reasonable  and  ask  for 
their  approval  as  well  as  the  legislation 
contained  in  H  R.  4130. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
proposal  of  principle.  It  is  not  a  com- 
promise. Certainly  it  is  remarkable  in 
many  respects. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
and  of  the  Senate  will  study  the  purpose 
as  well  as  the  technique  of  the  measure. 
The  bill  breathes  a  new  philosophy  of 
hope  for  America's  Indians.  It  gives 
them  a  new  alternative  with  worthwhile 
goals. 

No  one  would  argue  that  this  bill  is 
perfect — or  that  the  resulting  law  will 
work  without  defect  or  problem.  In- 
deed, the  very  fact  that  so  much  re- 
sponsibility is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
individuals — the  fact  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  shape  their  own  futures — 
is  an  advantage  of  the  legislation. 
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Commendation  Is  In  order  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  fcr  its  complete  coopera- 
tion. Further,  the  assistance  already 
given  and  promised  for  the  future  by 
business  leaders  of  that  State  has  been 
most  gratifying. 

I  believe  the  greatest  contribution 
made  by  this  bill  is  in  the  recognition 
that  our  Indian  people  can  accept  a  full- 
citizen  role  in  our  society.  I  congratu- 
late the  Menominee  Tribe  and  pray  that 
their  efforts  will  serve  as  both  inspiration 
and  example  for  all  American  Indians. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
an  announcement? 

Mr.  OLSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  I  want  to 
make  an  announcement  to  the  Members 
that  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  caucus  room  will  be  shown  the  pre- 
view of  the  captule  pictures  taken  in 
the  ballistic  missile  wherein  was  Com- 
mander Shepard.  All  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  course  are  invited.  We 
hope  you  will  all  attend.  It  will  be  a 
short  showing,  taking  some  20  to  30 
minutes,  but  I  think  it  will  be  well 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  will  the  members  of 
the  staff  and  othtjrs  be  allowed  to  come 
in? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  think 
so.  All  the  Memt-ers  of  the  Congress  of 
course  are  expected,  and  we  will  cer- 
tainly have  the  (committee  staff  mem- 
bers, and  their  families,  too. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  the  House 
Members  at  the  first  showing  and,  in 
the  event  that  the  public  and  staff  mem- 
bers cannot  be  fu  ly  cared  for.  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  reF>eat  of 
the  preview. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
on  this  excellent  job.  As  many  of  you 
know.  I  come  from  a  State  that  has  many 
large  Indian  tribe?,  so  to  us  this  is  more 
than  just  an  experiment,  this  is  a  ven- 
ture in  human  beings  that  cannot  fall. 
We  have  to  be  successful,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Indians  in  this  country,  but 
the  oppressed  minorities  around  the 
world  have  their  eyes  on  our  conduct 
in  solving  this  problem  of  terminating 
the  trusteeship  of  these  people.  It  is  a 
terrifying  experierce  that  they  face,  be- 
cause it  is  human  beings  that  are  In- 
volved. It  is  a  qu(^tion  of  whether  they 
vrill  have  Jobs  or  poverty,  whether  they 
will  have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  or 
whether  they  will  have  stark  denial  of 
necessities  facing  them. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  May  I  say  that  In 
this  particular  Iniitance  it  is  very  reas- 
suring, is  it  not,  that  the  committee  did 
have  the  representatives  of  the  tribe 
make  their  acknowledgment  In  support 
of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes,  It  Is  very  reassur- 
ing. I  want  my  chairman  to  know  that 
my  Indians  in  Montana  as  well  sub- 
scribe to  and  support  the  activity  of  the 
committee  in  this  particular  instance. 
They  look  to  the  Congress  to  perform 
successfully  with  the  Menominees.  It 
will  give  faith  and  assurance  to  the  In- 
dians elsewhere,  whose  trusteeship  has 
not  been  terminated  yet,  that  the  Con- 
gress intends  to  see  them  to  success  in 
embarking  upon  their  terminations 
somewhere  in  the  future.  Because  it  is 
a  wonderful  experience,  too.  that  faces 
them  if  the  termination  is  successful,  I 
am  particularly  happy  that  there  is  this 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  Congress 
assuring  the  Indians  of  success  in  the 
termination  of  the  trusteeships,  success 
in  embarking  on  their  own  self-reliance. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  major 
portion  of  what  has  been  the  Menominee 
Indian  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  has 
been  in  tlie  congressional  district  which 
I  represent.  I  say  "has  been"  because, 
as  of  12:01  a.m.  on  April  30.  1961.  the 
area  known  legally  since  1854  as  the 
^.enominee  Indian  Reservation  ceased 
to  exist — it  became  Menominee  County, 
the  72d  county  of  Wisconsin.  This  new 
county  became  the  11th  county  of  the 
7th  Congressional  District  which  I  have 
represented  since  1952. 

During  these  past  9  years  I  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  present  the 
problems  of  the  Menominee  Indian  peo- 
ple to  the  Congress  in  as  clear  and 
forceful  a  manner  as  humanly  possible. 
Today  I  want  to  review  some  of  the  con- 
gressional history  of  the  past  9  years 
that  brings  us  to  the  bill  we  have  under 
consideration.  In  my  speech  opposing 
termination  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  August  1.  1953.  I  predicted  tlie  prob- 
lem we  face  today. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  But  I 
feel  almost  like  a  member  because,  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress.  I  have  been 
dealing  with  that  committee  on  affairs 
of  the  Menominee  Indian  tribe;  specifi- 
cally, problems  relating  to  the  termina- 
tion of  our  Government's  trust  respon- 
sibility over  the  property  and  people  of 
that  tribe.  This  continuing  relationship 
with  the  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  left 
me  with  the  highest  regard  for  the  mem- 
bership of  that  committee.  This  results 
not  only  from  that  committee's  attentive 
and  serious  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  Menominees — and 
this  I  attest  to — but  also  to  its  genuine 
concern  for  the  people  and  the  fair  atti- 
tude with  which  it  has  approached  the 
multiplying  problems  from  year  to  year — 
many  problems  which  were  unforeseen. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  particularly  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Haley]  has  devoted  an  unbeliev- 
able amount  of  time  to  the  consideration 
of  Menominee  problems.  The  commit- 
tee has  not  always  agreed  with  me.  but 
it  has  had  sound  reason  whenever  it  has 
disagreed.  I  salute  it  for  its  wisdom, 
fairness  and  devotion  to  duty. 


It  behooves  me,  on  this  occasion,  which 
may  be  the  last  one  on  which  the  House 
will  be  required  to  consider  Menominee 
problems,  to  review  somewhat  the  back- 
ground which  leads  to  consideration  of 
the  bill  before  you  today. 

Prior  to  the  time  I  came  to  Congress, 
the  Menominee  Tribe  had  in  excess  of 
$10  million  on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  was  drawing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  annum.  During 
the  82d  Congress,  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Byrnes,  had  introduced  H  R.  7104.  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  per  capita  distribution  of 
$1,000  to  each  Individual  member  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe.  Although  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House,  that  bill  did  not  be- 
come law. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
august  body.  I  was  approached  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  tribe  to  introduce 
a  somewhat  similar  bill.  I  introduced 
such  a  bill.  HJl.  2828.  early  in  the  83d 
Congress.  That  bill  in  due  course 
passed  the  House  with  minor  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  Menominee  Tribe 
and  myself.  But  a  most  unexpected 
development  occurred  when  the  bill 
reached  the  Senate.  A  simple  bill  de- 
signed to  allow  the  Menominees  to  with- 
draw somewhat  less  than  half  of  their 
money  rep>osing  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  was 
converted  into  a  complicated  and  con- 
troversial bill  "to  provide  for  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  tlie 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin." 
The  Menominees  were  unhappy,  but  Uiey 
faced  a  dilemma:  They  were  convinced 
contiary  to  my  advice  that  they  could 
not  obtain  withdrawal  of  their  own 
funds  from  the  Treasury  unless  they  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  termination.  At 
their  request,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Subcommittee  of  tlie  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
made  a  trip  to  the  Menominee  Reserva- 
tion. He  explained  his  views  in  a  day- 
long session,  and  listened  to  the  views  of 
the  Indians.  At  that  meeting,  the 
Indians  accepted  the  principle  of  termi- 
nation. However,  representatives  of  the 
Indians  and  members  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee could  not  agree  upon  particu- 
lar provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation 
tlien  pending  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  nevertheless  passed  a  bill,  the 
House  at  my  request  rejected  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  the  two  Houses  ap- 
pointed conferees,  and  a  conferencie 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  July 
29,  1953.  On  August  1,  1953,  the  confer- 
ence report  came  before  the  House  pro- 
viding for  termination  of  Federal  control 
and  a  $1,500  per  capita  payment.  My 
colleague  from  Wisconsin's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  (Mr.  Byrnes)  and  I 
joined  forces  to  attempt  to  persuade  the 
House  to  vote  it  down.  Our  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  success  and  the  teimina- 
tion  proposal  was  once  again  rejected  in 
the  House  by  the  defeat  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

This,  of  course,  did  not  mean  that  our 
job  was  finished.  The  Menominees  were 
anxious  to  obtain  some  of  their  funds — 
and  by  thus  time  they  were  generally  re- 
signed to  the  fact  that  they  must  accept 
some  form  of  termination  in  order  to 
obtain  some  of  those  funds.  I  advised 
them  that  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
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forgo  a  per  capita  payment  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  83d  Congress,  beginning 
in  January  1954.  there  was  a  possibility 
of    again    defeating    termination.      The 
tribe,   in   general   council   assembled   in 
December,  however,  voted   for  a  $1,500 
per  capita  payment  tied  with  a  termina- 
tion plan.    For  that  reason  I  introduced 
H.R.  7135  at  the  request  of  the  Menomi- 
nee Indian  Tribe  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  83d  Congress  on  January  11,  1954. 
During  the  2d  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, the  Indian  Subcommittees  of  the 
two  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  adopted  a  policy  of  holding  joint 
hearings.     That   joint   committee   held 
formal    hearings    and    participated    in 
many  informal  conferences  in  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  legislative  proposal. 
Representatives  Aspinall.  Berry,  West- 
land,  and  Haley,  all  of  whom  are  still 
with   us,   participated   actively   on   that 
joint  committee.     The  House  acted  fa- 
vorably   on     legislation     following     the 
Menominee  General  Council  recommen- 
dation.    A  different  bill,  less  acceptable 
to  the  Menominee  Tribe,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate.     Again  a  conference  report 
was  rejected  by  the  House  and  a  further 
conference  subsequently  agreed  to.    The 
House  agreed  to  the  later  conference  re- 
port on  June  8.  1954.  and  the  Senate  fol- 
lowed  suit.     The   President's   signature 
was  affixed  on  June  17,  1954,  to  the  leg- 
islation   at   the   request   of   the   elected 
tribal  delegates  and  in  their  presence  at 
the  White  House. 

But  our  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  was  to  learn  that  this 
troublesome  legislative  pilot  project  was 
not  yet  perfected.  Two  additional 
amendments  were  sponsored  by  me  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  1956.  These 
amendments  provided  that  the  Federal 
Government  reimburse  the  tribe  for 
termination  costs  and  provided  that  the 
excellent  Menominee  Forest  should  be 
maintained  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 
The  amendments  became  law  on  July  14, 
1956. 

Additional  amendments  were  consid- 
ered by  the  85th  Congress,  and  Public 
Law  85-488  became  law  on  July  2,  1958. 
This  contained  amendments  to  the  ter- 
mination cost  reimbursement  provision 
and  required  that  the  Menominee  Tribe 
formulate  a  plan  for  future  control  of 
tribal  property  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Still  feeling  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  cost  of  termination. 
I  introduced  H.R.  10450  on  February  16, 
1960,  for  this  purpose.  I  also  introduced 
bills— H.R.  10451  and  H.R  11476— to  re- 
heve  the  tribe  and  successor  entity  of 
the  necessity  to  pay  Federal  stamp  taxes 
and  to  provide  a  Federal  loan  to  assist 
the  tribe  or  its  successor  entity  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs.  Again,  the  House 
committee  gave  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  my  requests.  It  agreed 
to  extend  the  termination  date  of  July  1, 
1961 — a  1-year  extension — and  excuse 
the  tribe  from  the  necessity  to  pay  Fed- 
eral stamp  taxes  on  transactions  re- 
quired by  the  termination  law.  But  the 
Senate  had  different  ideas.  It  placed  in 
the  bill  some  additional  target  dates  for 
completion  of  the  business  plan,  pro- 
vided for  appointment  of  a  trustee  in  the 
event  of  default,  and  shortened  the  ter- 


mination date  approved  by  the  House  to 
April  30.  1961.  Because  that  session  of 
Congress  was  near  its  close,  the  House 
was  forced  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
mentx^.  and  Public  Law  86-733  became 
law  on  September  8.  1960. 

Because  the  House  committee  had  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  consider  addi- 
tional amendments  during  the  87th 
Congress,  the  Menominee  Tribe  again 
dispatched  delegates  to  Washington 
durin  r  the  current  session.  They  sought 
three  additional  amendments:  First,  a 
Federal  loan  authorization  of  $2,500,000, 
second,  appropriation  authorization  to 
cover  transitional  costs,  and  third,  a 
further  extension  of  the  termination 
date.  The  House  committee,  after  its 
usual  careful  and  attentive  considera- 
tion, agreed  to  the  first  two  requests  but 
declined  the  latter  because  of  the  ada- 
mant position  expre.ssed  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  The  other  body  has  not  been 
so  liberal  and  fair  in  its  treatment.  I 
recognize  that  because  the  other  body 
has  reix)rted  out  legislation  that  does  not 
go  as  far  in  helping  the  Menominees  as 
this  bi:i.  that  if  the  House  adopts  the  re- 
port of  its  committee,  this  bill  will  even- 
tually go  to  conference.  I  urge,  as  the 
climax  of  my  9-year  struggle  to  achieve 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  Me- 
nominee Indians,  that  the  House  adopt 
the  bill  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  To  do 
otherwise.  I  submit,  would  constitute  a 
grave  injustice,  a  slap  at  a  dedicated  and 
burdened  committee,  and  constitute  an- 
other inequity  for  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe. 

This  bill  provides  loan  authority  in  the 
amoun:  of  $2,500,000  for  industrial  de- 
velopment and  plant  modernization.  It 
providfs  appropriation  authorization  for 
health,  welfare,  and  educational  aids  in 
the  amount  of  $1,674,000  during  the  next 
6  year.'^.  These  aids  will  be  paid  to  the 
proper  Wisconsin  State  agency  for  dis- 
tribution on  the  same  basis  as  this  past 
year  or  100  percent  of  costs  during  1961. 
Aids  w.ll  be  paia  on  an  80-percent  basis 
beginn  ng  May  1,  1962;  60  percent.  1963: 
40  percent,  1964;  20  percent,  1965;  and 
10  percent,  1966;  for  the  total  over  this 
6-year  period  of  $1,674,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  chart  shows  the 
aid  authorizations  made  by  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  loan 
authority  and  the  continuation  of  health, 
welfare,  and  educational  aids  to  be  paid 
on  a  phased  out  basis  during  the  next  6 
years,  this  legislation  provides  for  a 
grant  in  the  amount  of  $438,000  to  com- 
plete the  sanitation  work  started  last 
year  to  bring  the  sanitation  system  in 
Menominee  County  up  to  Wisconsin 
State  standards.     Last  year  I  was  suc- 


cessful in  having  added  to  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill  $117,000  to  start  this 
program  which  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice estimates  will  cost  $555,000.  This 
program  should  be  completed  and  the 
grant  provided  in  this  bill  will  do  this  job. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  urge  this  House  to 
approve  my  bill,  H.R.  4130.  I  plead  with 
this  Congress  to  support  this  most 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Mil- 
waukee  Journal    of    Saturday,    May    6 
1961.    The  editorial  follows: 

Menominees  Still  Need  Help 

Tliere  is  good  reason  for  the  uncertainty 
with  which  Wisconsin's  Menominee  Indians 
enter  upon  self-government  after  more  than 
a  century  of  Federal  supervision. 

New  Menominee  County,  formed  from  the 
reservation,  has  too  few  people  (about  3,500) 
and  a  too  small  tax  base.  The  tribe,  how- 
ever, voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  county  of 
its  own,  and  operations  have  been  slmpliAed 
There  will  be  a  single  town  and  a  Joint 
county-town  board.  Menominee  County  will 
share  various  services  with  Shawano  County. 
The  State  has  hired  a  consultant  to  help  the 
new  county  get  off  on  the  right  foot,  and 
the  law  creating  the  county  requires  recon- 
sideration of  the  situation  within  8  years. 

A  tribal  corporation  has  been  set  up  to 
run  the  forest  and  sawmill,  with  safeguards 
to  protect  assets  from  greedy  outsiders,  and 
from  tribal  members  who  might  sell  their 
Interest  for  a  song  If  given  the  chance.  To 
protect  the  timber,  the  termination  act  re- 
quires continuation  of  sustained  yield  man- 
agement practices. 

What  worries  Menominee  leaders  and 
prompted  their  last  minute  effort  to  delay 
termination  Is  the  economic  outlook.  TTie 
tribes  lumber  business  Is  operating  In  the 
red  and  employing  only  half  Its  normal  com- 
plement of  400. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  re- 
fused to  consider  further  delay,  but  In  the 
House,  Representative  Lairo,  Republican, 
of  Marshfield.  has  won  committee  approval 
of  his  bill  that  would  'phase  out  "  various 
Federal  health  and  welfare  aids  over  6  years 
and  provide  $2.5  million  in  loan«  for  Indus- 
trial development. 

The  aids  would  help  tide  the  tribe  over 
the  transitional  period.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  committed  to  Indef- 
inite assistance.  The  loans  would  help  pro- 
vide  essential   diverslffcation  of   Industry. 

The  tribe  and  the  State  have  the  major 
stake  In  making  termination  work.  But  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  stake,  too.  Be- 
cause the  Menominees  are  the  first  tribe  to 
be  freed  from  Federal  control.  Congress 
should  be  deeply  Interested  In  seeing  them 
gain  self-sulBciency.  It  should  therefore  be 
willing  to  vote  funds,  such  as  the  Laird  bill 
calls  for.  that  provide  reasonable  assurance 
of  assisting  the  Menominees  to  that  goal. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SchadebercI 
may  extend  and  revise  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  commend  Mr.  Laird  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  their  untiring 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  sorry  conditions 
imposed  upon  a  segment  of  our  people 
from  whose  ancestors  we  wrested  the 
land.    It  is  my  conviction  that  the  pur- 
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pose  of  our  Government  is  not  to  do 
for  people  what  they  can  and  should  do 
for  themselves  but  rather  to  create  the 
atmosphere  in  which  people  can  on 
equal  terms  help  themselves.  The  re- 
duction of  our  Indians  to  a  state  of  sec- 
ond rate  citizens  through  a  system  of 
paternalism  which  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  Indians  to  exist  and 
which  stripped  the  Indian  of  his  self- 
resp>ect  has  been  a  blot  on  our  noble 
historic  record.  It  is  with  pride  that 
I  am  a  Member  of  the  Congress  that  now 
acts  to  remedy  a  long-standing  wrong. 
It  is  high  time  we  as  a  Nation  take  a 
long  look  at  our  tendencies  toward  "wel- 
farism" which  if  allowed  to  continue  un- 
checked might  w(!ll  reduce  all  our  citi- 
zens to  the  same  plight  out  of  which  we 
now  act  to  pull  cur  Indians  because  of 
past  mistakes.  It  is  well  we  correct  our 
mistakes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  un- 
wise to  make  the  .same  mistake  over  and 
over  again  under  ihe  guise  of  a  different 
name. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  associate  myself  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1.  I  think  he 
brought  out  the  salient  features  which 
justify  this  legislation  and  the  action 
taken. 

I  would  like  also,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  tht  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  working  with  the  Menomi- 
nee Tribe  and  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  committees  of 
Congress  involved,  in  helping  solve  the 
many  minute  problems  involved  in  this 
whole  process  that  culminates  in  the 
action  we  take  today.  I  think  this  tribe 
and  all  the  people  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter owe  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  untiring 
service. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  t.hank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  like  to  join,  if 
I  may.  with  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes!  in  all  he  has  said 
about  the  work  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Melvin  Laird,  who  happens 
to  represent  the  Seventh  District  of  Wis- 
consin, while  I  represent  the  Seventh 
District  of  Ohio.  He  as  author  of  this 
bill  and  I  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  have  discussed  this  legis- 
lation many  time;.  He  has  been  un- 
ceasingly active  in  his  work  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians  of  his  district,  and  I  think 
all  America  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  job  he  has  done  in  perfecting 
this  piece  of  important  legislation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Se\enth  District  of  Wis- 
consin and  commend  him  for  his  devoted 


efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe.  I  would  also  like  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  others 
who  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
work  this  committee  has  done  and  the 
understanding  way  in  which  they  have 
worked  to  solve  these  problems. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that 
the  problems  of  the  Indians  will  not  end 
with  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  but 
I  and  other  Members  have  exceedingly 
high  hopes  that  it  may  lead  to  a  policy 
of  having  an  earlier  and  more  extended 
transition  period  for  other  tribes.  We 
in  Wisconsin  are  proud  of  the  record  of 
the  Menominees.  The  Menominee  Tribe 
has  an  enviable  record  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  resources,  particularly  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  timber.  That  timber  has 
been  used  for  50  years  but  there  is  just 
as  much  timber  there  today  as  there  was 
50  years  ago.  due  to  good  forest  man- 
agement. The  Menominee  Indians  and 
all  of  us  are  very  hopeful  that  their 
transition  to  full  citizenship  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Certain  it  is  that  it  could  not 
have  been  without  this  legislation;  and 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes  1.  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird  1 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  for  tins  fine  work. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  1  Mrs.  St.  Gcorge  1 . 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
in  commending  our  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Laird,  on  introducing  this  very 
worthy  piece  of  legislation.  But  I  would 
like  to  bring  something  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  that  I  think  we  should 
ponder  a  little  bit  and  take  home  to  our- 
.selves. 

We  are  pictured  today  all  over  the 
world  as  the  power  most  strongly  op- 
posed to  colonialism.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  just  where  they  think 
they  would  be  today  if  there  had  not 
been  some  colonialism.  I  am  sure  that 
what  is  now  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  in  existence. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  you 
something  that  we  all  too  conveniently 
forget,  that  our  treatment  of  the  Indi- 
ans, who  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  was  absolutely  shocking 
to  the  nth  degree.  In  urging  some  of 
our  friends  in  Europe  that  they  should 
get  out  of  their  colonies,  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  highly  reprehensible,  do  we 
realize  that  the  Portuguese  had  colonies 
in  Angola  more  than  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
this  continent? 

So  you  see.  there  is  some  truth  still  in 
that  old  saying: 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye.  but  conslderest  not  the 
beam  that  Is  In  thine  own  eye? 

Anything  we  can  do  for  the  Indians  of 
this  country  is  little  enough.  I  com- 
mend anyone  who  is  trying  to  bring 
justice  to  these  people  who  have  been  so 
unfairly  treated  and  to  whom  we  now  be- 
stow a  few  favors.  It  is  high  time  that 
they  came  into  their  own.  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  as  a  people  realize  when  we 


do  these  things  we  are  only  doing  justice 
where  it  should  have  been  done  many 
long  years  ago  and  that  we  are  only 
restoring  to  these  people  what  our  an- 
cestors took  away  from  them. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey], 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Aspinall  1,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley],  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  well  of 
the  House  for  consideration. 

It  was  my  pleasure  in  1945  and  1946 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  with  the  late  Bill  Stigler  of  Okla- 
homa During  that  time  we  wrote  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
commission  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of 
the  several  Indian  tribes  with  the  pro- 
viso that  when  those  claims  were  adjudi- 
cated the  tribe  would  no  longer  be  wards 
of  the  Government  but  that  they  be 
made  full-fledged  American  citizens. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  life  of  that 
Commission  has  been  extended  and  that 
this  committee  is  following  through. 
ThLs  is  evidenced  today  in  the,  case  of 
the  Menominee  Tribe:  namely,  Ve  can 
do  what  the  Congress  as  early  as  the  79th 
Congress  thought  was  wise  to  do  and 
that  was  to  cease  this  idea  of  continu- 
ing the  Indians  as  wards  and  making 
them  full-fledged  American  citizens. 

I  compliment  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  No 
amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill  or 
committee  substitute  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  such  amendments  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  lessen  the  Impact  of  the  termination  on 
April  30,  1961.  of  Federal  services  to  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  17.  1954 
(68  Stat.  251).  as  amended  (25  U.S  C.  896). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized — 

(a)  to  make  such  loans  to  Menominee 
Enterprises.  Incorporated,  as  are  required  for 
the  expansion  and  modernization  of  existing 
tribal  enterprises  and  for  the  development 
of  tribal  resources,  said  loans  to  be  made 
at  such  time,  in  such  amounts,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  said  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  The  total  amount  of  all 
such  loans  shall  not  exceed  $2,500,000.  and 
each  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  (which 
rate  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  equal  to  the  estimated  rate  of 
Interest  on  new  long-term  borrowings  by  the 
United  States  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Immediately  preceding  the  month  In  which 
the  loan  Is  made;  and 

(b)  to  make  grants  for  the  following  pur- 
poses and  in  not  more  than  the  following 
amounts  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  dis- 
tribution to  Menominee  County  or  to  other 
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approprl»t«  State  agencies  or   political  sub- 
dlvlalons  for  the  benefit  of  said  coimty: 

(I)  during  the  year  ending  April  30.  1982 — 
for  education  services  (Including  admin- 
istrative costs,  aid  to  common  schools,  agri- 
cultural and  home  grant*,  tuition  for  outside 
training,  and  contributions  to  Joint  school 
district  costs).  S250.000; 

for  health  and  sanitation  services  (in- 
cluding hospitalization  of  the  tubercular, 
employment  of  a  public  health  nurse  and 
a  sanitary  aide.  Immunization  against  com- 
municable disease,  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  refuse,  and  the  collec- 
tion and  recording  of  vital  statistics;  . 
»90.000: 

for  public  welfare  (including  administra- 
tive costs,  public  assistance,  indigent  medical 
care  services,  child  welfare,  veterans  services, 
surplus  commodities,  general  relief,  and  the 
services  of  State  hospital,  mental  Institu- 
tions, and  industrial  schools).  •300.000; 

(II)  during  the  year  ending  AprU  30,  1963. 
80  per  centum  of  each  of  the  anaounts  afore- 
said; 

1  ill)  during  the  year  ending  April  30,  1964, 
60  per  centum  of  each  of  the  amounts  afore- 
said; 

(iv)  during  the  year  ending  April  30.  1965. 
40  per  centum  of  each  of  the  amounts  afore- 
said; 

(v)  during  the  year  ending  April  30,  1966. 
20  per  centtmi  of  each  of  the  amounts  afore- 
said; 

(vU  during  the  year  ending  April  30,  1967, 
10  per  centum  of  each  of  the  amounts 
aforesaid. 

(c)  to  make  a  grant  or  grants  In  the 
manner  aforesaid  for  continuation  of  con- 
struction of  sanitation  facilities,  not  in 
excess  of  $438,000. 

Sec.  2.  Any  grant  made  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  only  upon  such  written  assur- 
ances relating  to  control  and  supervision  by 
responsible  State  officials  to  Insure  that  the 
grant  Is  used  for  the  purposes  Intended  as 
the  Secretary  may  require.  No  grant  shall 
serve  to  diminish  the  amount  which  Menom- 
inee County  or  other  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  State  as  provided  by  Its 
laws,  except  so  far  as  such  diminution  arises 
from  treating  the  grants  as  if  they  were  taxes 
raised  by  said  county  and  subdivisions  for 
purposes  of  determining  what  amounts.  If 
any.  the  State  is  required  to  pay  to  said 
county  and  subdivisions  under  its  laws. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
$4,612,000,  as  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  the  termination  of 
Federal  services  to  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  two  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin.^ll:  On 
page  2,  line  5,  after  the  words  "Act  of  strike 
out  the  word  "July"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "June". 

The  committee  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  to  the  committee 
arr.endment  offered  by  Mr  Aspi>»ail:  Page  4, 
after  line  22,  Insert  a  new  section  readln^g 
as  follows: 

"Sec  4.  No  payments  shall  be  made  xmder 
the    Act    of    September    30,    1950    (64    Stat. 


1100>,  as  amended  (30  US  C.  236  et  seq  )  for 
or  on  account  of  the  education  after  June 
30.  1961,  of  children  who  reside  or  whose 
parents  are  employed  on  the  former  Meiiom- 
Ine^  Indian  Reservation." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  our  report  on  this 
bill  had  been  prepared,  we  learned  that 
the  OflBce  of  Education  will  probably 
have  available  between  $140,000  and 
$150,000  )t  impacted  school  district 
funds  uncer  Public  Law  874  for  Menom- 
inee Cour.ty  during  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  committee, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  the  intent 
of  Congress,  that  this  amount  be  avail- 
able to  duplicate  the  appropriations 
made  under  the  present  bill.  I  therefore 
offer  a  committee  amendment  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  providing  that 
Fublic  Law  874  money  shall  not  be 
available  after  June  30.  1961,  and  that 
all  school  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  picked  up  under  the 
present  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  my  understanding  of 
this  committee  am.endment  that  the 
fund  will  be  made  available  under  the 
same  basis  as  Public  Law  874  for  the 
next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
coiTect.     The  amount  will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  Indian  workers 
in  this  lumber  industry  or  timber  indus- 
trj'  exempt  from  an  employee  tax? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Well.  I  would  not 
think  so.  I  would  think  that  they  would 
come  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  laws  that  are  acceptable  and  appli- 
cable to  other  citizens. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Menominee  Indian 
mills  are  operating  under  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HH.  4130;  to  amend 
the  Menominee  Termination  Act,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  277,  he  report- 
ed the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   bill   was   passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  termi- 
nation of  Federal  services  to  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TELEPHONE    SERVICE    TAX 
TERMINATION 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  I  include  a  statement  by  me 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  May  9.  1961,  in  support 
of  H.R.  691.  to  terminate  the  tax  on 
long-distance  telephone  service  simul- 
taneously with  the  termination— pres- 
ently provided  for— of  the  tax  on  local 
telephone  service: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  budget  deHcit  is  not  always  injtirl- 
ous  to  economic  progress.  Tax  relief  that 
temporarily  reduces  Government  revenues 
but  stimulates  business  activity  that  leads 
to  a  long-range  increase  In  Government  In- 
come  •    •   •  la  good  for  all  concerned. 

The  telephone  ts  the  most  Important 
means  of  communication  in  our  society. 
Without  it.  we  would  be  set  back  50  years 
or  more.  But  when  Its  present  use  Is  limited 
and  curtailed  because  of  the  tax  burden  Im- 
posed on  It.  there  Is  hardly  a  person  In  the 
United  States  who  Is  not  affected  by  this 
restriction. 

Tlie  tax  on  long-distance  telephone  calls 
was  Justified  by  the  emergency  of  World  War 
II  for  the  dual  purpose  of  raising  revenues 
and  keeping  the  circulU  open  for  the 
priority  needs  of  Government  In  winning  the 
war.  We  are  now  in  the  16th  year  of  this 
emergency  excise  tax  and  unless  we  succeed 
In  repealing  this  wartime  emergency  meas- 
ure. It  will  conUnue  to  Inhibit  the  full  and 
productive  use  of  an  essential  service. 

I  do  not  appear  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  which  is  one 
of  our  largest  and  most  efllclent  corporations. 
But  I  do  plead  for  the  millions  of  users — 
business  and  private — who  would  utilize 
long-distance  communication  service  to  a 
greater  degree  for  their  own  progress  and 
that  of  our  national  community  •  •  •  but 
for  the  continuing  nulaance  tax  that  they 
have  to  pay  on  toll  callc. 

But  how  would  we  recoup  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue that  would  resxilt  from  the  discontinu- 
ance of  this  tax? 

Many  btislness  and  professional  men  have 
told  me  of  their  reaentment  toward  the 
excise  tax  on  long-distance  calls.  Instead  of 
telephoning,  they  wrtte.  with  consequent  de- 
lays that  are  Inconvenient  and  costly. 

Repealing  this  Ux  U  one  of  the  Incentives 
that  win  spur  economic  activity  TTie  reve- 
nue lost  will  be  regained  through  regular 
chani^U  of  taxation  bm  Incomes  and  busl- 
neas  profits  go  up. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  H.R  691.  a  bill 
to  terminate  the  Federal  tax  on  kmg-<il8- 
tance  telephone  service  will  provide  a  con- 
structive stimulus  to  economic  growth. 
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GOLD  RESERVE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
inanimous  cortjent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wa;,  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, May  16.  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will  begin  hearings  on  H.R.  6900,  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  25-percent  gold  cover 
requirement  and  to  repeal  the  limit  on 
interest  rates  which  certain  commercial 
banks  may  pay  on  time  deposits  of  for- 
eign governments  and  central  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  now  requires 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  maintain 
a  gold  reserve  equal  to  25  percent  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding,  plus 
25  percent  of  the  dep>osit  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  This  has  been 
characterized  by  respected  economists 
as  an  outmoded  holdover  from  the  days 
of  the  gold  standard;  the  subcommittee 
will  seek  to  determine  whether  it  serves 
any  useful  purpose. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  consider 
whether  this  gold  cover  requirement 
could  undermine  the  dollar  in  the  event 
of  a  real  crisis  in  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments.  On  the  face  of  it.  it 
would  seem  that  world  confidence  in  the 
dollar  could  be  more  easily  maintained 
if  it  were  mace  perfectly  clear  by  stat- 
ute that  our  entire  gold  stock — now 
about  $17.4  billion — is  available  to  meet 
liquid  dollar  holdings  of  foreign  coun- 
tries— now  about  $18.5  billion.  There 
is  of  course  no  prospect  of  these  for- 
eign dollar  holdings  being  presented  for 
payment  in  gold  all  at  once.  At  the 
same  time,  the  25-percent  gold  cover 
requirement  may  create  the  impression 
in  some  quarters  that  only  a  third  of 
our  gold  stock  is  available  to  meet  our 
international  obligations — because  two- 
thirds  is  held  as  a  reserve  for  Federal 
Reserve  note  and  deposit  liabilities.  H.R. 
6900  would  make  it  crystal  clear  that,  as 
the  President  declared  in  his  February 
6  message  to  the  Congress  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  "the  full  strength  of 
our  gold  stocks  and  other  international 
reserves  stands  behind  the  value  of  the 
dollar  for  use  if  needed." 

The  bill  would  reemphasize  our  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
dollar  at  the  present  ratio  of  $35  an 
ounce  of  gold.  It  is  well  at  this  time  to 
repeat  that  our  Government  has  no  in- 
tention of  devaluing  the  dollar. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  amendment 
requested  by  the  President  on  March  14, 
as  a  part  of  his  program  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive gold  outflows,  which  would  re- 
move Federal  limits  on  the  interest  rate 
insured  banks  and  Federal  Reserve  mem- 
ber banks  may  pay  on  time  deposits  of 
foreign  governments  and  central  banks. 

The  opening  witness  on  May  16  will 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon.  F^irther  witnesses  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


HOSENSOCK  FLOOD  PREVENTION 

DAM 
Mr.    FENTON.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  7,  1961,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  dedication  of  the  Hosen- 
sock  Flood  Prevention  Dam  in  my 
neighborhood  and  district. 

The  Hosensock  Dam  is  one  of  four 
dams  to  be  constructed,  which  together 
with  the  dredging  of  the  Little  Schuyl- 
kill River  comprises  the  Little  Schuylkill 
River  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  project. 

With  the  dedication  of  the  Hosensock 
Dam  in  Schuylkill  County.  Pa.,  our  area 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  dam 
to  be  dedicated  in  the  watershed  pro- 
tection and  fiood  prevention  program  of 
the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  you  know  these  projects  aie  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  566  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1954  and  provides  Federal 
assistance  to  small  watersheds — 250.000 
acres  or  less — in  planning  and  carrying 
out  a  soil  and  water  management  pro- 
gram. It  describes  the  flood  prevention 
structures  needed  to  control  floodwaters. 
The  Federal  Government  provides  all 
costs  for  designing  and  construction  of 
flood  prevention  structures.  Local 
groups  provide  land,  easements  and 
rights-of-way.  They  do  the  contracting 
and  maintain  structures. 

Federal  assistance  also  includes  cost 
sharing  up  to  50  percent  on  approved 
fish  and  wildlife  projects. 

The  Little  Schuylkill  River  Watershed 
has  a  total  area  of  136  square  miles. 
Together  with  the  four  floodwater  re- 
tarding structures  and  the  channel  im- 
provement will  be  soil  and  conservation 
practices  for  farm  and  forest  lands  of  the 
watershed.  These  practices  will  be  ac- 
celerated through  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  direction  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  District. 

These  works  of  improvement  will  offer 
a  high  degree  of  protection  from  serious 
damage  if  a  fiood  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  the  1955  storm  were  to  reoccur. 

TEAMWORK 

Local  groups  and  State  and  Federal 
agencies  have  cooperated  from  the  time 
of  the  application  for  assistance  to  the 
completion  of  the  Hosensock  Dam. 

Sponsors  carrying  out  the  work  plan 
include  Schuylkill  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  and  County  Commission- 
ers. Carbon  and  Berks  Counties  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  and  the  Tamaqua 
borough  council.  Many  other  groups 
passed  endorsing  resolutions. 

Sponsors  can-ying  out  the  work  plan 
include  Schuylkill  County  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  and  County  Commission- 
ers. Carbon  and  Berks  Counties  Soil 
Conservation  Districts.  Pe:ansylvania 
Fish  Commission.  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  the 
water  and  power  resources  board. 

The  Schuylkill  County  Commissioners 
have  been  the  contracting  local  organi- 
zation and  provided  the  contracting  of- 
fices. They  are  assuming  nuiintenance 
responsibilities  of  the  Hosensock  struc- 


ture, while  the  soil  conservation  district 
is  responsible  for  getting  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  on  the  land 

The  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  U.S.  Forest  Service  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work  plan.  The  Forest  Service,  co- 
operating with  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  is  providing 
assistance  and  materials  for  developing 
the  forest  resources.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  providing  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  flood  prevention 
features  as  well  as  technical  assistance 
for  land  treatment. 

COSTS 

The  five  flood -prevention  structures 
will  cost  $2. 092. .565  (including  100-acre 
permanent  pool » ;  land  treatment, 
$325,092;  total  installation  cost,  $2,417,- 
657.  Local  cost,  $379,602.  Public  Law 
566  cost — Federal— $2,038,055. 
BENErrrs 

The  average  annual  damage  without 
project.  $120,000. 

The  average  annual  damage  with 
project  installed,  $8,000. 

Average  annual  damage  reduced  by 
93.3  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  included  on  the  program 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Hosensock  Dam 
were  Mr.  Ivan  McKeever,  State  conser- 
vationist of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  Mr.  Benjamin  Boltz.  chairman, 
Schuylkill  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, and  myself,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude their  remarks. 

Remarks  by  Ivan  McKeever.  State  Conser- 
vationist Son,   Conservation   Service 

Your  program  this  afternoon  is  another 
significant  event  in  the  field  of  soil  and  water 
conservation.  I  wish  to  compliment  your 
local  leadership  for  the  fine  Job  they  are 
doing  in  this  field.  Yoiir  soil  conservation 
district  directors,  your  county  commission- 
ers, and  many  others  have  given  liberally 
of  their  time  and  talent  to  achieve  the  prog- 
ress that  we  recognize  this  afternoon.  Your 
plans  for  the  Little  Schuylkill  have  been  a 
significant  achievement  In  your  total  county 
soil  conservation  district  program.  You  can 
look  forward  to  a  very  high  percentage  of 
fiood  prevention.  The  program  is  also  en- 
abling you  to  develop  at  your  Locust  Creek 
site  an  excellent  State  park.  This  Is  being 
made  possible  through  the  fine  cooperation 
of  the  State  department  of  forests  and  wa- 
ters. In  addition  to  the  Locust  Creek 
branch,  the  other  structures  will  provide 
permanent  pools  for  recreation.  Due  to  the 
watershed  program  the  land  treatment  of 
the  watershed  will  be  accelerated. 

The  Hosensock  structure  which  we  are 
here  to  dedicate  as  well  as  the  entire  Little 
Schuylkill  program  Is  In  fact  a  dedication  to 
the  fine  cooperation  of  local,  county.  State 
and  Federal  governments  Joining  together  to 
accomplish  what  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished working  separately.  In  a  larger 
sense,  then,  this  dedication  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  leadership  at  all  levels  which  has  made 
this  cooperation  possible.  The  Congress, 
through  its  Interest  In  our  natural  resources, 
made  possible  Federal  participation  through 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  566.  In  that  con- 
nection It  is  fine  that  you  iiave  arranged 
to  have  your  Congressman,  the  Honorable 
Ivor  D.  Fenton  on  your  program  this  after- 
noon. Congressman  Fenton  was  at  your 
first  meeting  and  followed  your  work  plan 
until  it  had  final  approval  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress. 

Representing  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice I  want  to  assure  all  of  you  that  we  have 
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enjoyed  working  with  you  in  the  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  your  program  for 
the  Little  Schuylltill.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  continuing  our  worJs  together  until 
your  watershed  plan  Is  completely  estab- 
lished. I  am  sure  this  will  be  carried  out 
rapidly  through  the  able  leadership  you  are 
receiving  from  your  county  commissioners 
and  district  directors 

Your  program  in  SchuylklU  County  is  a 
part  of  a  large  and  important  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  in  the  State.  The 
dam  we  dedicated  this  afternoon  Is  another 
milestone  on  the  road  to  conservation  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  road  that  is  already 
well  marked  across  the  landscape  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  markers  Include  about 
750.000  acres  of  strip  cropping,  3.000  miles 
of  diversion  terraces.  10.000  farm  ponds. 
100,000  acres  of  tree  planting  and  numerous 
other  conservation  practices.  "You  can  see 
it  on  the  land  In  Pennsylvania  has  become 
a  byword  of  conservationists  throughout  the 
State.  The  ever -changing  landscape  of 
square  fields  to  contour  farming;  the  eroded 
hills  changing  to  green  pastures  and  forest 
plantations  is  not  only  Increasing  our  nat- 
ural resources,  but  Is  making  the  State  a 
more  enjoyable  place  in  which  to  live. 

You  can  be  proud  of  your  achievements 
to  date.  You  have  the  distinction  of  dedi- 
cating the  first  dam  under  Public  Law  566 
In  Pennsylvania.  You  can  be  prouder  still 
of  the  contribution  you  are  making  to  the 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  most  Im- 
portant resources,  soil  and  water. 


Rem.\rxs  of  Tur  Honorable  Ivor  D    F^ntoi*. 
Dtdicmton  of  the  Ho«:tnsock  Dam   LrnxE 

SCHTTTLKILL       RiVER       WaT«»SHED,       MaT       7, 

1961 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  you 
here  today  in  the  dedication  of  the  flrst  dam 
in  the  Little  SchuyUtiU  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  project.  This  Is  an 
excellent  start  toward  raising  your  objec- 
tives of  managing  the  soil  and  water  in  this 
watershed.  You  are  to  be  complimented  for 
your  efforts. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  work  you  are  trying 
to  accomplish  in  the  Little  Schuylkill  River. 
I  have  seen  this  stream  cause  serious  dam- 
ages to  Tamaqua  and  other  communities  in 
this  area.  We  are  ail  aware  of  the  flood  dam- 
ages this  stream  has  caused  to  indu.'strles, 
utilities,  roads,  bridges,  and  other  struc- 
tures in  the  watershed.  I  believe  that  we 
can  term  the  LitUe  Schuylkill  River  a  "bad 
actor,"  which  seems  to  give  us  trouble  here 
in  the  watershed  regularly.  Ycu  can  be 
assured  that  I  fully  support  your  program 
for  taming  the  Little  Schuylkill  River. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  watershed  pro- 
gram you  have  planned  for  the  Little  Schuyl- 
kill is  sound.  This  new  approach  of  planning 
the  entire  watershed  to  benefit  agriculture, 
Industry,  and  the  watershed  communities 
is  a  logical  way  to  manage  our  natural  re- 
sources. Watershed  development  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  farmer,  the  business- 
man, and  the  town  dwellers  to  work  with 
their  local  and  Federal  governments  toward 
a  conamon  goal.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  Join  together  to  do  a  Job  which  we 
cannot  do  Individually. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  1954  over  289  projects  cover- 
ing 17  million  acres  have  been  authorized 
for  operation  In  the  country.  The  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service 
are  providing  leadership  in  working  with 
the  local  people  la  developing  watershed 
plans. 

The  program  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  local  people  to  work  with  their  State 
and  Federal  Governments  in  solving  some 
of  the  difficult  problems  of  watershed  man- 
agement. Cost-sharing  in  the  completion 
of  these  watershed  programs  Is  available 
Irom    the    Federal    Government.     The    Soil 


Conservation  Service  provides  the  necessary 
engineering  designs  and  assists  In  the  com- 
pletion of  these  structures.  Technicians  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  also  assist  the 
farmers  with  speeding  up  the  needed  land 
treatment  measures  in  the  watersheds. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  60  applications  from 
30  counties  have  been  submitted  for  assist- 
ance In  developing  their  watersheds.  Thirty- 
six  flood  prevention  measures  are  now  In  the 
operation  stage,  and  many  others  are  being 
planned.  Many  of  these  structures  will  be 
used  to  provide  not  only  flood  prevention 
but  they  will  help  in  providing  a  great  deal 
of  the  much  needed  water  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment. 

In  creating  the  Watershed  Act  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  assisting  the  local 
people  In  flood  prevention  on  the  smaller 
streams  of  the   Nation. 

Estimates  show  that  about  70  percent  of 
the  Nation  s  annual  flood  damages  occur  on 
these  small  streams.  The  act  fills  the  gap 
which  existed  between  the  large  flood  pre- 
vention dams  and  the  conservation  work  on 
the  farms  In  the  headwaters  of  these  streams. 

Another  excellent  feature  of  this  act 
enables  the  local  people  to  develop  the  flood 
prevention  dams  for  multiple  purposes  in 
many  projecu  in  PennsyU'anla  and  the  Na- 
tion. The  dams  are  being  planned  to  pro- 
vide both  flood  prevention  and  water  storage. 
Needed  water  for  residential  and  Industrial 
uses  will  become  available  from  the  perma- 
nent pools  In  some  of  the  multiple  purpose 
dams.  In  other  areas  large  permanent  lakes 
are  being  treated  to  provide  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat.  They  will  be  ideal  recreational 
areas  for  our  growing  population. 

This  particular  dam.  known  locally  as  the 
Hosensock  Dam,  Is  designed  to  hold  back 
floodwatcrs  during  periods  of  heavy  runoff. 
Three  other  dams  on  Locust  Creek,  Koenig 
Creek  and  the  Quakake  Creek,  will  be  built 
In  this  watershed  In  the  near  future.  These 
four  dams,  pins  the  channel  work  planned. 
will  practically  eliminate  flooding  to  the 
communities  in  this  watershed. 

According  to  your  schedule  you  are  plan- 
ning to  build  a  rather  large  multiple  pur- 
pose dam  next  year  on  Locust  Creek.  This 
dam  will  provide  both  flood  prevention  and 
store  water  for  recreation.  In  addition.  I 
understand  that  you  are  now  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  park  around  this  flood  pre- 
vention measure.  This  will  undoubtedly  add 
to  making  the  Little  Schuylkill  Watershed 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

In  addition  to  watershed  work,  the  entire 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  Is  being 
applied  rapidly  by  farmers.  I  see  the  evi- 
dence wherever  I  go.  The  evidence  of  good 
work  Is  especially  noteworthy  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  outstanding  progress  of  the  two 
Soil  Conservation  districts  in  our  congres- 
sional district,  Northumberland  and  Schuyl- 
kill, shows  what  can  be  done  when  farmers 
band  together  to  take  care  of  their  soil  and 
water  resources. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  had  a  small  part 
In  helping  with  this  project.  You  might  re- 
call that  I  attended  your  flrst  meeting  In 
Tamaqua  when  you  first  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  getting  this  project  underway,  and 
I  have  been  Interested  In  It  since  then. 

And  right  here  may  I  pay  my  respects  to 
the  valiant  work  done  by  Ted  Applegate  of 
Tamaqua  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  helping 
promote  this  project.  He  was  a  real  dynamo 
in  his  efforts.  In  Washington  I  have  had 
several  opportunities  to  help  move  the  proj- 
ect ahead.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
speed  the  plan  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  office,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  congressional  committees. 
But  yours  has  been  the  big  Job  of  getting 
the  necessary  easements,  contracts,  local 
flnanclng.  and  getting  all  the  people  working 
together  for  a  common  goal. 

This  project  is  worthy  of  all  these  efforts 
for  it  will  mean  much  to  the  people  of  this 
watershed.     To  the  farmers  it  offers  a  pro- 


gram of  conservation  and  better  land  use;  to 
Industries  and  communities  in  the  watershed 
it  offers  a  great  deal  more  flood  prevention; 
to  the  sportsmen  there  is  hope  for  Increasing 
the  hunting  and  fishing  areas.  It  offers 
something  to  all  In  the  Little  Schuylkill 
watershed. 

We  have  no  more  Important  National, 
State,  or  local  Interest  than  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  With  the 
rapid  Increase  In  population,  water  ts  be- 
coming a  resource  we  cannot  take  for 
granted  Increased  needs  of  water  for  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  recreation,  ftsh  and  wild- 
life, aiKl  for  you  and  noe  In  our  daily  living 
all  Indicate  that  we  cannot  do  too  much  to 
better  conserve  and  properly  use  this  com- 
modity. I  am  pleased  that  the  people  In  my 
district  are  doing  something  about  It. 

P.EM.\KKS     BT     BENJAMUt      BOLTZ.     CHAIRMAN. 
SCHUTLKU-L     COUNTT      COMMISSIONERS 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  this  dedication.  I  feel  that  this  fl(X>d  pre- 
vention dam  Is  another  step  In  the  direction 
of  progress  In  Schuylkill  County.  Already 
some  beneflts.  however  difficult  to  measure, 
have  been  experienced — both  from  a  flood 
prevention  standpoint  and  an  economic 
standpoint. 

The  time,  effort,  and  money  which  the 
county  has  Invested  here  will  bear  divi- 
dends— I  am  sure.  I  might  say  that  the 
launching  of  a  program  of  this  tjrpe  Is  not 
always  easy.  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
please  everybody  In  a  progr;un  which  Is  for 
the  common  good,  however,  we  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  have  had  a  minimum  of 
complaints  on  this  project.  For  that,  of 
course,  we  are  most  grateful. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many,  many  people 
and  several  agencies  have  participated  In 
this.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  recognize 
all  of  these  clvlc-mlnded  citizens  at  this  time. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  personally  thank 
the  landowners  who  donated  the  land  for 
this  construction  at  no  cost  to  the  county. 
They  are:  the  Gulnan  brothers,  on  whose 
land  the  dam  breast  Is  located;  Carol  King 
and  Joseph  Klitsch  on  whose  land  most  of 
the  permanent  body  of  water  you  see  Is  lo- 
cated; Joseph  and  John  Fogarty  who  own 
the  land  at  the  western  tip  of  the  pool;  Dr. 
Fctterer  whose  land  falls  In  the  flood  pool 
area;  and  Gust  Pappas  whose  land  also  falls 
In   the  area  of   possible   flooding. 

As  has  been  pointed  out — this  Is  the  flrst 
of  four  dams  which  will  be  constructed  to 
prevent  flood  damages  along  the  Little 
Schuylkill  and  its  tributaries.  Recreation 
and  other  public  use  will  seriously  be  consid- 
ered by  the  commissioners  for  all  other  sites. 
Already  you  pjrobably  know  of  the  State  park 
which  will  be  established  In  conjtmctlon  with 
the  Locust  Creek  Flood  Prevention  Dam. 
Recreation  of  some  kind  is  being  seriously 
considered  for  the  Koenlg's  Creek  structure 
which  will  be  built  this  summer.  This,  we 
know,  win  add  to  the  value  and  public  bene- 
flts of  the  entire  program. 

The  commissioners  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  Its 
technical  and  flnanclal  assistance  which,  of 
course,  along  with  local  participation,  made 
this  dam  possible.  We  would  also  like  to 
publicly  pledge  oiu'  cooperation  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  four  projects  in  this 
fkrogranr..  We  will  encourage  the  development 
of  other  Public  Law  560  programs  In  the 
county  and  give  our  cooperation  to  the 
limits  of  our  resources.  I  might  add  that 
we  win  continue  to  strive  for  the  public  en- 
joyment of  all  such  projects  which  might  be 
developed. 

The  county  at  this  time  accepts  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  this 
structure. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  warn  the  citizens  of 
Schuylkill  County  not  to  forget  that  struc- 
tures of  this  type  are  serving  them  As  I 
understand  It  the  beneflts  can  kind  of  sneak 
up  on  you.     I  recall  a  story  which  was  told 
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at  one  of  the  meetings  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  scms  as  If  a  program  similar  to  this  was 
completed  In  Ohio  some  years  ago.  One 
town  being  protected  had  a  high  rate  of  an- 
nual damage  before  the  program  was  started. 
Some  years  after  It  was  finished  and  well  es- 
tablished a  reporter  thought  he  would  get  an 
opinion  on  the  effectiveness  from  the  towns- 
people by  interviewing  citizens  on  the  street. 
He  approached  one  old-timer  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  program.  The  old 
fellow  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  worth 
what  it  cost.  The  reporter  asked  why.  The 
senior  citizen  replied  that  It  was  Just  a  big 
waste  of  Government  money  because  the 
town  had  not  had  any  floods  since  the  proj- 
ect was  completed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  citizens  being 
protected  by  this  project  will  remember  the 
time,  effort  and  money  that  went  Into  this 
when  the  town  of  Tamaqua  and  points  south 
no  longer  have  floods. 

Thank  you. 


RAISES  IN  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
SUBSISTENCE  AND  QUARTERS  AL- 
LOWANCES,   1941-61 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  L  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa.  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  past  20  years  there  have  been 
only  three  major  increases  authorized 
for  subsistence  and  quarters  allowances 
for  military  personnel,  as  illustrated  by 
the  charts  below— the  Pay  Readjustment 
Act  of  June  16.  1942,  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  October  12,  1949.  and 
the  amendment  to  that  act.  May  19,  1952. 
The  1958  act— Public  Law  85-422— did 
not  cover  subsistence  and  quarters  al- 
lowances. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Advisory  Committee 
on  Professional  and  Technical  Compen- 
sation— Cordiner  Committee — reported 
in  May  1957  that  quarters  allowances 
had  generally  been  increased  only  14 
percent  since  1942.  During  the  same 
period— 1942  through  1956 — the  com- 
mittee noted,  the  nationwide  price  index 
for  rent  had  risen  48.5  percent,  and  the 


combined  index  for  applicable  shelter 
items,  including  rent  and  utilities,  had 
risen  46.6  percent.  The  14-percent  in- 
crease in  quarters  allowances  provided  in 
1952  fell  short  of  the  actual  increase  of 
32.6  percent  which  occurred  between 
1942  and  1952  in  the  nationwide  costs 
for  housing.' 

The  Cordiner  Committee  observed 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  quality 
of  housing  in  December  1956  as  was  ob- 
tainable by  the  1942  aUowances,  an  in- 
crease of  28.6  percent  in  allowances  rates 
would  have  been  required."  This  report 
was  made  nearly  4  years  ago.  There 
has  been  no  increase  in  allowances  since 
that  provided  in  the  1952  amendment  to 
the   1949  Career  Compensation  Act. 

The  following  tables  set  forth  the  sub- 
sistence and  quarters  allowances  pro- 
vided for  military  personnel  in  the  1942, 
1943.  an'".  1952  acts: 


'  U.S.  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional and  Technical  Compensation.  Re- 
port: Military  Personnel,  vol.  1,  May  1957. 
Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1957,  p.  124. 

-"  Ibid. 


Hate.s  ok  .Mu.sthly  Military  Pkrsonnki.  Sibsistbnce  and  Qcartkrs  Ai.i.owa.ncbs 
Pay  Readjuftlment  Act  an  amended  to  Jan.  1,  19>,0,  June  10,  1922  (.{.{  Sint.  625),  37  U.S.C.  17 


Pay  tjm\t 


CotiiinL«'lonp<l  ofllrf  rs: 

(leneral,  ndmiral.  Chk-1  of  .<?tarT  ' 

Lieutenant    trenoral,     vice    admlnil. 

Army  fimrriBiKlfr  ' 

Major  (n-ueral.   mtr  Miminl   (ui>ner 

halo* /... 

Hripidier  Refiersl.  rrar  admiral  Oom-rr 

half) 


Qtiart<«rs  aUowanor 

Sulisistcnce 

With 

dejicnd- 

enU 

WitfaODt 

dpp«icl- 
eata 

With 
depend- 
ents 

without 

do]>end- 

eiit« 

«$120 

tfo 

»36 

»18 

*120 

Ml 

36 

18 

>iao 

80 

X 

18 

>120 

80 

X 

18 

Pay  pnnlr 


ConiTnlsicloned  oflBwr?— Contintied 

(riloncl.  o;i|ita!n     

Licuu-Tiant  colonel,  commandiT 

-Major,  lii'iifenaiit  i^mmandor 

C-Hiitajn,  lt«>uUwmnt  (senior  grade) 

1st     lieutenjint,     lieutenant     (junlor 

cnwlp) 

2d  lieutenant,  eusifni 


Quarters  aUo' 


With 
depend- 
ents 


$130 
»  120 

»iao 

80 

fiO 
-40 


Without 

depend- 
ents 


ISO 
80 
ft) 
60 

40 
40 


'  Chief  of  Staff:  entitlnl  to  rank  and  title  of  general,  pay  and  ullowanoe  of  major 
reneral,  and  to  a  money  allowan(v>  of  $2.2«)  jwr  year. 

'The  maximum  allowaiioe!:  whicli  will  aofnie  to  on  officer  Iwlow  the  grade  of 
liriiradler  general  or  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  a  brigadier  general  or  real  ftdmlnl 
(lower  half),  or  n  major  general  or  rear  admiral  (upper  half)  will  be  surh  that  the  total 
of  l>use  j>ay.  pay  for  length  of  ser^  i«',  and  allowances  for  subsistence  and  nnital  of 
•luarter*  will  no<  r\cee<l  J7.2nfi.  r,.VO,  und  t5<,700,  respettively,  i>er  annum.  IX'duc- 
tioii  of  tlM*  necessary  amount  .^lioul'l  t>e  made  fiom  Ih«'  rental  allowanrc. 

'  Army  ooBiniiinder  entitled  to  rank  and  liile  of  lieutenant  general,  pay  and  allow- 
ance of  major  general,  and  to  a  personal  money  allowane  of  $50(i  tier  amm'm. 

«  Rear  aiimlral  serving  In  higW  grades  shall  I*  entitled,  while  so  s»>rving.  to  tlie 
pay  and  allowances  of  a  rear  admiral  (u|>{ier  half;  and  to  a  personal  moDey  allowance 


SaboiBteiice 


With 
depend- 
ents 


$36 
36 
M 
M 

36 
36 


Without 
depend- 
ents 


IS 
IK 
18 

18 
18 


per  year  as  follows:  when  ser\ing  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  $500;  wlien  9er\-ing  in 
tl)e  grade  of  admiral  or  as  Chief  of  Naval  O|ierations,  $2,200. 

NwE.— All  warrant  offlcew  are  entitled  to  the  rental  and  •lulisisteno'  allowanen 
nuthoriie<l  to  oflicers  receiving  pay  o(  Iho  1st  i»ay  period  (2d  lieutejiant,  ensign). 
Enli.-ited  mrn  not  furni^hea  quarters  or  mtioas  m  kind  an-  entitled  to  an  allowance 
for  quarU'rs  and  subsistence  not  exceeding  $4  per  day  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scrilied  by  the  President. 

Source:  U.S.  lawTi,  statutes,  etc.  Tlie  Pay  Readjustment  Act,  appro^■ed  June 
10,  Wi2.  as  amended  to  Jan.  1,  HMO,  inclusive  with  related  acts,  decisions,  aixl 
opinion!?.  Army  pay  tables,  Januarj-  1»40.  Washlnrton.  (Jovirnment  Printing 
OIlJw,  1940. 


Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  June  16,  194S 


Subsistence 

Paymde 

Quarters  allowanoe 

Subsistence 

Pay  gra<le 

With 
depend- 
ents 

without 

depend- 

«Bto 

With 

depend- 

ent« 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

Commissioned  officers: 

(leneral  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
Suteai 

0) 
$120.00 
120.00 

120.00 

120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
lO^OO 

saoo 

7.1.00 
60.00 

0) 
$105.00 
105.00 

105.00 

105.00 
10.1. 00 
105.  00 
«0.00 
75.00 

60.00 
45.00 

Warrant  officers: 

Chief    (p!«peclally    designated),    com- 
missioned (over  2U  years) 

$150.00 

90.00 
W.OO 

75.00 
60.00 

00.00 
37.50 

$80.00 

75.00 
75.00 

60.00 
45.00 

45  00 
37  SO 

$63.00 

42.00 
42.00 

42.00 
42  00 

42.00 

Ji.ao 

$21.00 

Oeneral.  admiral  >. 

$42.00 
42.00 

42.00 

42.00 
42.00 
42.00 
63.00 
4Z00 

42.00 
42.00 

$21.00 
21.00 

21.00 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 

21.00 
21.00 

Chief    (especially    designated),    com- 
missioned (over  10  vears) 

Lieutenant  general,  vice  admiral » 

21  00 

Major  general,  rear  admiral   (upper 
halO 

Masters,  Army  Mine  Planter  Service.. 

Chief  (except  masters,  AMPS)  and 
chief  engineers,  AMPS;  commis- 
sioned 

21.  UO 

Brigadier  general,  rear  admiral  (lower 
half) 

21  00 

Colonel,  captain 

let  mates  and  1st  assistant  ent^lneers, 
AMI'S 

I^leutenant  colonel,  commander 

21.00 

-Major,  lieutenant  commander 

Junior  grade,  2d  mates  and  2d  assist- 
ant   engineers,     AMPS;     warrant 
ofTicer 

Captain,  lieutenant  (senior  grade) 

l.st     lieutenant,     lieutenant     (Junior 

21.00 

grade) 

Enlisted  personnel,  grades  1-7  • 

21.50 

2d  lieutenant,  ensign 

i 

1 

'  .Allowances  fixed  by  the  President:  suitable  quarters  In  kind  or  In  Hen  thereof 
eomnyitatlon  of  quarters  at  rate  of  $6,500  per  annum;  necessary  fuel  and  light  for 
quarters  In  kind,  or  In  lieu  thereof  commutation  of  fuel  and  light  at  rate  of  $1,500 
per  annum. 

'  ♦^'fleers  serving  In  the  grade  of  general,  admiral.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  or  as 
t  hief  of  Naval  Openitlons  Mhall  lie  entitled  to  the  ranlt  and  title  of  general  or  admiral 
and  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  real  a<lmiral  (upjier  half)  or  major  general,  and  to 
B  iiersonal  monev  allow  ance  of  $2,200  per  year. 

'  OIBcers  servlnx  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  or  vke  admiral  ibtJl  be 


entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  of  a  major  general  or  rear  admiral  (upper  half)  and  to 
a  personal  money  allow  ance  of  $500  per  year. 

*  Current  allowances  spplicahle  to  personnel  aiithorired  to  ration  and  live 
separately,  generally  restricted  to  married  personnel,  grades  1-3. 

NoTK.— Enlisted  men  not  fiirnlshed  quarters  or  rationi<  In  kind  arc  entitled  U)  «n 
allowance  for  quarters  and  sutislstcni.'c  not  exceeding  $5  per  day,  under  reguialloii* 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  President. 
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Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949, 

Oct.  Ig,  1949,  Public  Law  81-551 

Quarters  allowance 

Subsistence 

Pay  itrade 

Quarters  allowmnoe 

Subsistenoe 

P>7inda 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

Commissioned  oCBcers: 

0-8,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  1 

$150.00 

150.00 
1,10.00 
1.10.00 
150.00 

150.00 

150.00 
120.00 

$120  00 

120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.  00 

120.00 

I'iO.OO 

lavoo 

$42.00 

42.00 
42.00 
42.00 
42.00 

42.00 

42.00 
42.00 

$42.00 

42  00 
42.00 
42.00 
4Z00 

42.00 

42.00 
42.00 

Commissioneil  officer*— Continued 

0-5,  lieutenant  colonel,  commAoder... 

0-4,  ma)or,  lieutenant  commander 

0-3,  captain,  lieutenant  (<enlor  (trade) 

0-2,  1st  lieutenant  (lieutenant  (junior 

grade)) 

$120.00 

105.00 

90.00 

82.50 
75.00 

105.00 
90.00 
K2..10 
75.00 

$90i00 
82.50 
75.00 

67.50 

«aoo 

82.50 
75.00 

67  50 
60.00 

$42.00 
42.00 
42.00 

42  00 
42.00 

42.00 
42  00 
42.00 
42.00 

$42.00 
42  00 
42.00 

42  00 

0-«,  Ooneral  of  the  Army,  General  of 

the  .\ir  Force.  Fleet  admiral  » 

O-H,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President  K.. 

O-*,  general,  admiral « 

0-1,  2d  lieutenant,  ensign 

42.00 
42  00 

O-C,  lieutenant  eeneral,  vice  admiral  »• 
O-R,    major     Keneral,    rear    admiral 

Warrant  ofBoen: 

1 

(upper  half) 

2 „ 

3 

42.00 
42  00 

0-7,   brigadier   general,  rear   admiral 

(lower  half) 

,4 

42.00 

0-6,  colonel,  captain 

Quarters  allowance 

SubsLstence 

I'ay  prmle 

Quarter;  allowance 

Subsistenoe 

ray  grade 

1  depend- 
ent 

2  depen<I- 
euts 

Over  2 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

With 

de|>end- 

ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

1  depend- 
ent 

2  dei^nd- 
ents 

Over  2 

dviH-nd- 

enU 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

$4.1  00 
45.00 
45.00 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

Knlisted  personnel:  " 
1 

$67.  ,10 
67.  .10 
67.50 
€.7.50 

K-.7.  50 
67.50 
67.50 
45.00 

$85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 

$45.00 
4.1.00 
45.00 
45.00 

$31.50 
31.50 
31.50 
31.50 

$31.50 
31.50 
31  50 
31.50 

EnlLstetl  personnel- 
Continued 
5 

$45.00 
4.1.00 
45.00 

$4.1.00 
45.00 
45.00 

$H.1.II0 
t»5.U0 
85.00 

$31. V) 
31.50 
31.50 

2 

$31. V) 
31. 10 
31.50 

3 

6 

4 

7 

1  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  .-^taff  shall  receive  the  ba.sic  pay  and  t>asic 
and  personal  money  allowances  prescrihe<l  by  law  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

>  (General  of  the  .Airmy  (5  star),  General  of  the  Kir  Force  (5  star),  and  fleet  a'lmiral 
shall  receive  the  same  t>ay  and  allowanc-es  as  a  major  jreneral  or  rear  admiral  (up|)er 
half),  plus  a  personal  money  allowance  of  $.'>,ll(X)  |i«r  annum. 

'  K  ifcneral  officer  appointrd  a.s  Chief  of  ^u\tt  to  the  President,  imless  he  heenfitUil 
to  rank,  title,  or  sraile,  and  the  pay  an<l  :illowances  of  a  (teneral,  or  a  higher  ftra<le 
under  some  other  [>rovlslons  of  law,  shall,  when  .-ippointed  to  such  position,  have  the 
rank,  title,  jiay  and  allowances  of  a  (fencrul. 

*  k  (wneral  or  a<lmiral,  in  addition  to  any  otlier  authorised  pay  and  allow;uices, 
is  entitled  to  a  personal  money  allowance  of  $2,200  jier  amium.  Officers  .servinc  a.s 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  .\ir  Force,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Commandant  of 
the  Marines  or  Coa.st  (Juard,  unless  otlicer  holdinc  such  iKisltion  is  serving  iks  Gener-.U 


of  the  .^rmy.  Air  Force,  or  as  a  fleet  adinirul,  shall,  in  lieu  of  any  other  personal  money 
allowance,  hut  In  addition  to  any  other  authorirc<l  pay  and  allowance,  he  entitled  to 
a  |>ersonal  money  allowance  of  $4,(l«i0  |x'r  atinuni. 

>  \  lirutrnant  (teneral  or  vice  admiral  will,  in  adililion  to  any  other  authoriu-<l  [lay 
and  allowance,  be  entitled  to  a  personal  money  allowann*  of  $500  per  annum. 

•  A  senior  meniher  of  the  .Military  ;uid  .Naval  .Staff  Committee  of  the  Cnlted  Na- 
tions, shall,  whili'  sfj  servinit,  be  entitle<l  to  th<'  rank.  i«y.  and  allowances  of  a  lieu- 
tenant Rrneral  or  vice  admiral,  and.  in  ad<lition  th<Teto,  a"  i>ersonal  money  allowance 
of  $2,200  iHT  annum. 

'  .MIowance  appllciible  to  i>ersonnel  HUthorizf<l  to  ration  an<l  live  .se|>aratelv,  iten- 
erally  intended  for  married  jiersoniul,  grades  1  to  3  and  grade  4,  with  at  least  7  years' 
total  service. 


Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  as  amended  by  act  May  19,  1952 ' 


Pay  grade 


Conimi.s.sioned  officers: 

0-8,'  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
.luff,  etc.« 

0-8,i  general,  admiral  * 

0-8,'  lieutenant  general,* '  vice  ad- 
miral.  

0-8,  major  general,  rear  admiral  (up- 
per half) 

0-7,  brigadier  general,  rear  admiral 
(lower  naif) 

0--6,  colonel,  captain 

0-5,  lieutenant  colonel,  commander... 


Quarters  allowance 

Subsistence ' 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 

dei>end- 

ents 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 

def)end- 

enta 

$171.00 
171.00 

$1.36.80 
136.80 

$47.88 
47.88 

$47.88 
47.88 

171.00 

136.80 

47.88 

47.88 

171.00 

130.80 

47.88 

47.88 

171.00 
136.80 
136.80 

136.80 
119.70 

102.60 

47.88 
47.88 

47.88 

47.88 

47.88 
47.88 

Pay  grade 


Comml.<!sione<l  officers— Continued 

0-4,  major,  lieutenant  commander 

0-3,  citptain,  lieutenant  (senior  grade) 
0-2,  1st  lieutenant,  lieutenant  (Junior 

grade) 

O-l,  2d  lieutenant,  ensign 

Warrant  officers: 

W-4,  chief,  commissioned 

W'-3.  chief,  commissioned 

W-2,  chief,  commissionetl 

W-i,  junior  grade,  warrant  ofDcer 


Quarters  allowance 


With 

defiend- 

ents 


$119.70 
102.60 

04.20 
85.50 

119.70 

102  60 

IH.20 

85.50 


Without 

dei)end- 

ents 


$04.20 
85.50 

77.10 
68.40 

04.20 
85.50 
77.10 
68.40 


Subsistence  ' 


With 
depend- 
ents 


$47.88 
47.88 

47.88 
47.88 

47.88 
47.88 
47.88 
47.88 


Without 

de|>end- 

ents 


$47.88 

47.88 

47  88 
47.88 

47.88 
47.88 
47.88 
47.88 


Quarters  allowance 

Subsistence 

Pay  grade 

Quarters  allowance 

Subsistenoe 

Pay  gra<le 

1  depend- 
ent 

2  depend- 
ents 

Over  2 
depend- 
ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Wlthoat 
depend- 
ents 

1  depend- 
ent 

2  depeiMi- 
ents 

Over  2 

dejiend- 

ents 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

With 
depend- 
ents 

Without 

depentl- 

ents 

SalM«d  pefsmmei: 

E-8.» 

E-7.  ma.ster  ser- 
geant, chief 

$77.  10 
77.10 
77.10 

$77. 10 
77.10 
77.10 

$96.90 
96.90 
96.90 

$51.30 
61.30 
61.30 

$31.50 
31.50 
31.  SO 

$31.50 
31.60 
31.60 

Enlisted  iiersonnel— 
Con. 
E-4,  corpora), 
3d  class  petty 
officer    

$77.10 
51.30 

51.30 
61  30 

$77. 10 
77.10 

77.10 
70.10 

$96.90 
96.90 

96.90 
9C.90 

$51.30 
51.30 

61.30 
61.30 

$31.50 
31.50 

31.60 
31.50 

$31. 10 
31.50 

t)etty  officer 

K-«,  sergeant, 
1st  class  petty 
officer    . 

E-3,  private,  1st 
class  seaman . . . 

E-2,  private, 
seaman  ap- 
prentice  

El,  private, 
seaman  recruit 

E-5.  sergeant, 
2d  class  petty 
officer 

31  .10 
31. 10 

I  Milit;u-y  Pay  Act  of  May  20,  1958,  did  not  affect  military  personnel  subsistence 
and  (juarfers  allowances. 

'  Basic  ailowant«  for  subsistence,  except  the  amount  payable  to  enlisted  persons 
when  [>ermis,sion  to  mess  separately  is  granted,  is  increased  by  14  percent. 

»  Otficer  grades  O-IO  and  0-9  estahlLshe<l  by  Military  Pay  Act  of  Mav  20,  1958. 

«  Allowances  for  officers  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
of  the  Army.  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
SUff  of  the  Air  Force,  Chief  of  .Navy  Operation.v  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
('0T\»  not  change*!  by  act  of  May  19,  1962.  (See  footnotes  1-4  of  table  for  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949.) 


'  A  general  or  a^lmirnl,  in  addition  to  any  other  authorired  pay  and  allowance,  is 
entitled  to  a  personal  money  allowance  of  $2,2(10  per  annum. 

•  A  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral,  in  atldition  to  anv  other  authorizeil  pay  and 
allowance  is  entitled  to  a  p«'rsonal  money  allowance  of  isin)  per  annum. 

'  A  senior  member  of  the  Military  an<l  .Naval  Staff  Committee  of  the  Unlte<l  Na- 
tions, sh.iU,  while  .so  serving,  be  cntitle<l  to  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a 
lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  a  personal  money 
allowance  of  12,200  per  annum. 

»  Enlisted  gra<le8  E-9  and  E-8  eeUbllshed  by  Military  Pay  Act  of  May  20,  1958. 
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PROPOSED    KLM    AIRLINE 
CONCESSION 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  JarmanJ  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr  Speak(-r.  our 
State  Department  recently  announced 
that  it  ha^  agreed  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  the  Netherlands  for  the  purpo.se  of 
considering  granting  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment airline.  KLM.  access  to  Los  An- 
geles as  an  additional  route  to  this 
coimtry. 

The  far-reaching  implications  cf  this 
announcement  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass 
with  silence.  The  Department's  willing- 
ness to  yield  to  Dutch  prc.s.sures  for  this 
concession  might  be  shrugged  off  if  it 
were  not  for  the  adverse  impact  it  would 
have  on  our  American-flag  carrier  sys- 
tem. No  one  can  doubt  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  .system  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world,  not  to  mention  the 
United  States  Itself,  and  to  the  needs  of 
world  commerce. 

In  1956  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
viewed the  .sorry  record  of  the  State 
Department  for  giveaways  of  the  United 
States  air  market  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  their  carriers.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  "We  have  tended  to 
bargain  away  too  frivolously  the  value 
of  the  U.S.  market"  and  this  has  "re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  American  dollars  to 
American-flag  carriers." — Senate  Re- 
port 1875.  84th  Congress,  2d  session. 
Warning  of  the  consequences  of  such 
bargaining,  the  committee  said  that — 

It  would  be  no  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  free  world,  and  certainly  not  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
If  America's  International  air  transport  sys- 
tem were  to  follow  the  deplorable  downward 
path  of  the  UB.-flag  maritime  Industry. 

Responsible  government  could  r  )t  let 
this  happen.  Our  very  survival  in  the 
present  world  conflict  of  economics  and 
ideologies  is  Inescapably  linked  to  our 
strength  in  the  air — and  this  includes 
our  commercial  air  transport  system. 
However,  at  the  moment  our  State  De- 
partment seems  tinaware  of  these  con- 
siderations which  are  basic  to  our  \1tal 
interests. 

The  histori'  of  air  route  exchanges  and 
related  negotiations  with  the  Emtch  is  a 
distiu-bing  example  of  the  Department's 
habit  of  carving  up  the  U.S.  intema- 
tlonal  air  market  for  the  enrichment  of 
foreign  carriers  without  an  exchange  of 
economic  benefits.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment airline  was  granted  New  York-Am- 
sterdam and  Miami -Curacao  air  routes 
shortly  after  World  War  11  in  exchange 
for  similar  routes  for  American  carriers. 
The  best  of  that  bargain  went  to  KLM. 
New  York  and  Miami  generate  far  more 
traflBc  than  Amsterdam  and  Cura<;ao. 

Still  the  Dutch  were  not  satisfied.  It 
did  not  take  long  before  they  were  press- 
ing for  rights  between  Los  Angeles- 
Amsterdam  and  Hotiston-Amsterdam  as 
well  as  New  York-Curacao.  A  vigorous 
campaign  was  waged  for  these  rights. 
The  Queen  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom  was 
prevailed  upon  to  use  the  full  influence 
of  her  oflBce  of  public  trust  to  advance 
the  commercial  interests  of  KLM  by  de- 


manding from  the  throne  that  the 
rights  be  granted.  Dutch  participation 
in  NATO  was  thrown  into  the  scales  of 
negotiations  with  the  veiled  threat  of 
withdrawing  all  or  a  part  of  Nether- 
lands' contribution  to  the  alliance.  The 
resourcefulness  of  skilled  Dutch  negotia- 
tors proved  too  much  for  the  State  De- 
partment. E%en  though  that  country 
had  no  economic  benefits  to  exchange 
for  the  rights  sought  the  Department 
overrode  the  expert  opinion  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  other  aviation 
interests  in  the  United  States,  which  op- 
posed the  Dutch  proposal,  by  granting 
Houston-Amsterdam  and  New  York- 
Cura<;?ao  routes  to  tlie  Netherlands  in 
1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  time  was  lost  by  the 
Dutch  in  renewing  their  demand  for  a 
Los  Angeles  route.  Immediately  after 
the  agreement  was  signed  for  two  new- 
routes  they  advised  the  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  they  were  dissatis- 
fied without  access  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
that  they  intended  to  seek  renegotiation 
of  this  matter. 

There  followed  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive and  well  organized  propaganda 
efforts  the  State  Department  has  ever 
faced  in  regard  to  air  rights.  A  special 
brief  was  prepared  and  given  widespread 
distribution  in  supjjort  of  the  aspira- 
tions for  Los  Angeles.  Civic  groups  in 
that  city  were  induced  to  give  their  aid 
to  the  Dutch  efforts.  Unrelenting  diplo- 
matic pressures  were  applied.  A  Dutch 
magazine  with  national  circulation — the 
Knickerbocker — devoted  one  entire  edi- 
tion to  a  plea  for  the  Los  Angeles  route. 

In  1960  the  State  Department  again 
considered  this  question.  That  time  it 
refused  to  grant  the  new  route  because 
the  Dutch  could  offer  no  economic  bene- 
fits in  exchange  and  further  KLM  opera- 
tions in  this  cotintry's  air  market  would. 
under  these  circumstances,  simply  en- 
large the  alarming  outflow  of  gold  from 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  Dutch  were  imdaunted.  They  re- 
p)eated  their  demands  this  year  and  the 
State  Department  has  apparently  capit- 
ulated. This  could  be  a  sh(x;king  blem- 
ish in  the  Departments  record  and  it 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Department  seems  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  glaring  deficien- 
cies in  the  Netherlands  case  for  this  new 
route.  The  first  is  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  offer  any  economic  bene- 
fits whatsoever  in  exchange  for  enlarg- 
ing their  share  of  the  U.S.  air  market. 
They  can  grant  no  new  cities  or  points 
in  Dutch  territory  to  American  carriers. 

Since  this  country  entered  into  the  so- 
called  Bermuda  agieement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1946,  it  has  been  es- 
tablished policy  that  air  routes  are  to  be 
traded  with  foreign  governments  on  the 
basis  of  an  equitable  exchange  of  eco- 
nomic benefits.  In  back  of  this  policy  is 
the  imderstanding  among  nations  that 
tlie  primary  justification  for  air  routes 
between  countries  is  to  provide  air  trans- 
portation for  the  nationals  of  the  coun- 
tries to  travel  between  them.  The  trans- 
portation of  persons  going  to  or  from 
third  cotmtries  is  to  be  allowed  only  as 
secondary  traffic  for  the  purpose  of 
topping-oCT    airplane    loads.      When    a 


country  steps  up  its  flight  schedules 
beyond  the  needs  of  primarj'  justifica- 
tion traffic  it  contravenes  the  puiposes 
of  exchanges  of  air  routes.  These  prin- 
ciples are  expressly  included  in  the  Ber- 
muda agreement  and  in  the  1957  agree- 
ment with  the  Netherlands. 

The  Dutch  have  never  been  faithful 
to  these  principles.  They  have  so  in- 
creased their  flight  frequencies  between 
the  United  States  and  Dutch  territory 
for  the  benefit  of  third  country  traffic 
beyond  the  United  States  and  Dutch 
points  that  over  72  percent  of  the  pas- 
sengers carried  by  KLM  to  and  from  the 
United  States  in  1960  did  not  originate 
or  terminate  in  Dutch  territoiy. 

This  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  ca- 
pacity clause  of  the  existing  air  agree- 
ment. It  is  the  second  major  deficiency 
in  the  Dutch  position. 

In  1957.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  De- 
partment was  warned  that  the  Dutch 
habitually  disregarded  the  capacity- 
clause  principle  which  was  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  agreement  for  the  new 
routes  granted  at  that  time.  The  then 
Secretary  of  State  solemnly  assured  the 
Congress  that  such  violations  would  not 
be  permitted.  They  have  nevertheless 
continued. 

The  result  is  that  the  Department's 
latest  announcement  of  negotiations 
with  the  Dutch  appears  to  be  rewarding 
a  persistent  violator  of  capacity  prin- 
ciples for  past  transgressions.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Department  has  condi- 
tioned its  agreement  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions on  a  Dutch  imdertaking  not  to 
expand  the  present  scope  of  violations. 
One  might  expect  such  forgiveness  to  be 
about  as  reasonable  as  any  violator  could 
hope  for.  Not  so  the  Dutch.  It  is  re- 
ported that  within  the  past  week  Prince 
Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands  has  com- 
plained in  person  to  the  President  about 
this  condition. 

It  might  well  be  asked  why  the  Dutch 
would  go  to  such  extremes  to  obtain  this 
route.  It  is  not  needed  to  strengthen 
their  balance  of  paj-ments  position  and 
foreign  exchange  holdings.  The  Nether- 
lands closed  last  year  with  a  surplus  of 
pasTnents  amounting  to  1.3  billion  guild- 
ers. Their  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
world,  exceeding  those  of  Prance.  Italy, 
and  other  comparable  countries. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit 
of  more  than  $3  billion  last  year  hardly 
makes  us  a  proper  candidate  for  adding 
to  the  Dutch  surpluses.  We  have  al- 
ready done  that  to  an  alarming  degree. 
It  is  estimated  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  adversely  affected  in  1961 
to  the  extent  of  $30  million  by  Dutch 
operations  which  are  due  to  violations 
of  the  existing  air  agieement  between 
our  countries.  The  unwarranted  drain 
on  our  balance  of  payments  would  be 
even  greater  if  Los  Angeles  were  added 
to  KLM's  present  routes. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  Dutch  need 
access  to  Los  Angeles  to  keep  their  air- 
line strong  and  healthy.  KLM  has  a 
monopoly-  from  the  Netherlands  and  ad- 
vertises that  it  serves  over  100  cities  in 
77  countries  on  6  continents,  giving  it 
the  second  largest  network  of  interna- 
tional routes  in  the  world.  It  ranks 
third  in  international  traffic  volume.    In 
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I960  it  received  gross  revenues  of  $161 
milbon  and  earned  profits  of  nearly  $4 
million.  Its  profits  were  more  than  three 
times  the  profits  reported  by  the  do- 
mestic trunk  airlines  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  big  business  regardless  of 
the  measure  used. 

The  Netherlands  do  not  want  this 
route  for  the  7,000  passengers  per  year 
they  claim  will  fly  on  KLM  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Dutch  territory.  This  is 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  pa.ssengers 
they  now  transport  between  our  coun- 
tries. 

Their  real  purpose  in  seeking  Los 
Angeles  is  to  fui'ther  their  exploitation 
of  third  country  traffic.  Since  the 
United  States  is  the  heaviest  generator 
of  air  traffic  in  the  world,  another  route 
to  this  country  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity the  Dutch  could  obtain  anywhere 
to  boost  their  ambitions  for  third  coun- 
try traffic. 

Amsterdam  is  used  by  KIM  as  a  focal 
point  through  which  it  can  route  traffic 
to  cities  blanketing  Western  Europe. 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  beyond  to 
Asia,  the  East  Indies  and  Australia. 
Curacao  is  the  funnel  for  traffic  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
With  this  kind  of  operation  working 
-systematically  in  both  directions  the 
Dutch  can  parley  US.  air  concessions 
into  worldwide  service  for  U.S.  traffic  to 
and  from  a  myriad  of  global  points. 

This  is  why  the  frequency  of  KLM 
schedules  between  our  countries  is  sev- 
eral times  the  number  that  is  justified 
by  traffic  movements  to  and  from  Dutch 
territory  This  high  frequency  of  opera- 
tions exists  to  serve  passengers  who  never 
originate  or  terminate  in  Dutch  terri- 
tory. It  also,  incidentally,  gives  KLM 
such  a  competitive  edge  that  it  is  able 
to  carry  90  percent  of  the  traffic  moving 
between  the  United  States  and  Dutch 
territory. 

About  35  percent  of  KLM's  total  trans- 
portation revenues  are  derived  from  its 
operations  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  In  1960  it  gained  $53  million  in 
gross  revenues  from  its  U.S.  rights.  Only 
$2 '4  million  was  realized  by  American- 
flag  carriers  from  service  between  the 
United  States  and  Dutch  territory  last 
year 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Dutch  are  not  content  with  a  24-to-l 
revenue  advantage  over  American-flag 
earners  in  the  air  rights  exchanged  with 
them.  Understanding  is  not  helped 
either  by  the  use  of  Dutch  participation 
in  NATO  and  acquisition  of  American 
manufactured  aircraft — .said  to  amount 
to  $255  million  worth  of  planes  deliv- 
ered and  on  order  since  1946 — as  bar- 
gaining weapons  in  support  of  the  effort 
to  expand  their  revenue  advantage.  Air 
rights  are  exchanged  on  the  basis  of  an 
equitable  trade  of  economic  benefits. 
Participation  in  NATO  and  plane  pur- 
chases are  not  relevant  considerations. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  take  very  seri- 
ously any  implied  threat  to  withdraw 
from  NATO.  The  Dutch  participate  in 
NATO  because  it  serves  their  own  in- 
terests in  defense  of  their  country. 

Similar  reasons  of  .self-interest  moti- 
vate the  purchase  of  American  manufac- 
tured aircraft.  We  are  pleased  that  they 
have  purchased  aircraft  made  here.  But 


we  must  also  recognize  Dutch  business 
acumen.  They  buy  our  airplanes  because 
they  are  sui>erior  equipment.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  this  in  view  of  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  Dutch  in 
their  publication  Air  World  that — 

The  company's  (KLMt  policy  has  always 
been  to  use  the  best  type  of  aircraft  equip- 
ment available  Irrespective  of  nationality. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  each 
S30  million  spent  in  this  country  for  air- 
craft and  maintenance,  the  Dutch  can 
expect  to  earn  $72  million  in  revenues 
from  U.S.  air  travel.  Thus,  the  Dutch 
have  purchased  US  aircraft  because  it 
has  been  good  business  to  do  so  besides 
being  in  keeping  with  their  policy  of  us- 
ing the  best  equipment   available. 

American-flag  carriers  also  purchase 
superior  American  built  aircraft  in  sub- 
stantial quantity.  These  purchases 
stimulate  our  economy  and  provide  es- 
sential airlift  for  augmenting  our  mili- 
tary air  capability  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. Each  time  a  foreign  air  carrier 
is  granted  air  rights  which  take  dollars 
from  American-flag  carriers,  we  go  that 
much  farther  toward  a  weakened  inter- 
national air  carrier  system,  being  unable 
to  acquire  modern  aircraft  as  the  na- 
tional interest  requires,  and,  also,  being 
unable  to  compete  against  foreign  car- 
riers enjoying  low  wage  rates  and  the 
protection  of  their  governments,  as  well 
as.  in  many  instances,  direct  financial 
support . 

Our  flag  carrier  system  has  already 
been  weakened  by  route  awards  to  for- 
eign carriers.  Its  participation  in  U.S. 
international  traffic  has  declined  in  the 
last  10  years  from  75  to  55  percent. 
Over  the  North  Atlantic  the  decline  was 
from  43.36  percent  in  January  1960  to 
36.6  percent  in  January  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  this  ominous 
downward  trend  will  not  be  arrested 
by  giving  the  Dutch  a  new  share  of 
the  U.S.  market.  To  reward  them  for 
rep>eated  violations  of  the  existing  bilat- 
teral  and  to  forego  the  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  an  exchange  of  economic  bene- 
fits, i.'  foolish  bargaining  at  best. 
When,  in  addition,  it  harms  our  own 
flag  carrier  system  it  irresponsibly 
courts  disaster.  TTie  Department  should 
consider  the  F>erils  of  this  situation 
before  taking  further  action. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  the  gen- 
tleman has  brought  this  matter  to  the 
floor  today.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
in  mind  the  preservation  of  an  industry 
of  this  country.  We  have  worked  hard 
and  long  between  the  Congress  and  the 
airlines  to  do  away  with  the  subsidizing 
of  our  American-flag  carriers.  Today 
they  are  subsidy- free  and  by  their  own 
efforts.  But  I  am  fearful,  as  I  know 
the  gentleman  is,  that  if  the  State  De- 
partment continues  to  give  away  rights 
and  opportunities  and  take  passengers 
away  from  American-flag  carriers  that 
the  day  is  not  far  away  when  we  will 
have  these  companies  again  back  on 
subsidies. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  is  some- 
times overlooked  by  the  American  people 
is  the  fact  that  in   the  American-flag 


carriers  we  have  a  great  reserve  fleet 
for  military  purpKJses.  This  great  fleet 
can  be  changed  very  quickly  into  troop 
carriers.  If  we  destroy  this  industry 
we  are  just  putting  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion where  we  will  have  to  maintain  in 
the  armed  services  a  much  greater  re- 
serve for  a  carrier  wing  for  our  Nation. 
This  is  something  else  that  I  think  the 
State  Department  should  keep  in  mind 
when  they  start  dealing  away  and  giv- 
ing away  American  markets  and  in- 
dustries. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  having  taken  the 
lead  in  exposing  the  implications  of  the 
recent  State  Department  announcement 
that  it  intends  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  the  Dutch  regarding  their  request 
for  landing  rights  at  Los  Angeles.  It 
may  strike  my  colleagues  that  the  grant 
of  Los  Angeles  is  a  small  thing  which  a 
great  nation  could  easily  concede  to  a 
small  nation.  However,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  There  are 
i.ssues  of  principle  at  stake  which  are  of 
transcendent  importance  to  the  future 
of  civil  aviation  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  State  Department  capitulates  again 
to  Dutch  pressure,  it  will  indicate  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  progres- 
sively to  trade  away  the  economic  health 
of  the  US  airline  industry  in  return  for 
trifling  political  considerations. 

To  me  the  result  of  such  a  policy  is 
ab.solutely  plain  to  see.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  U.S.  civil  air  fleet  will  either 
go  under  economically  or  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  have  to  subsidize  the 
American-flag  carriers.  American-flag 
wage  costs  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  its  competitors.  They  can  re- 
duce this  wage  disadvantage  only  by  op- 
erating at  high  volume.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  sound  policy  for  the  Nation  to 
follow  is  to  assure  that  the  American -flag 
carriers  are  able  to  op>erate  at  a  high 
volume.  If  they  cannot,  they  will  be- 
come applicants  for  subsidy.  This  means 
to  me  that  the  State  Department  must 
say  "no"  to  the  Dutch  on  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  long  been  a  i^tudent  of  this 
problem,  and  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  argue  against  the  gentle- 
man's major  thesis,  or  disagree  with  the 
gentleman's  objection  that  there  is  "no 
economic  benefit  to  exchange."  In  fact, 
I  kind  of  like  that.  I  do  think  this  is  a 
rather  picayune  place  to  start.  Most 
important,  I  want  to  note  the  following 
and  note  it  abundantly  for  the  Record 
lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
from  previous  remarks.  The  citizens  of 
the  Netherlands  are  friends  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  earned  that  friendship  over  many, 
many  years. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  say  as  to  the 
gentleman's  last  statement,  that  cer- 
tainly there  would  be  no  contest  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  As  to  the  gen- 
tleman's earher  statement,  I  would  add 
that  if  we  reach  the  point  where  we  do 
not  protect  our  domestic  economy,  if 
we  do  not  make  sure  that  in  exchanges 
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with  other  countries  our  own  country  is 
getting  substantial  benefits,  we  are  in 
serious  difficulty. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  would  be  willing  to  assist 
him  in  every  way  to  achieve  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  are  two  things  I 
would  like  to  say:  One  is  that,  comment- 
ing about  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  of  course  the  Dutch  people 
are  friends  of  the  American  p)eople,  but 
I  do  not  necessarily  think  that  friends 
have  to  be  courted  by  giving  them  un- 
due advantages  commercially.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  they  might  have  a  little  more 
respect  for  us  il  we  were  a  little  more 
astute  bargainers  than  we  seem  to  be. 

The  second,  of  course,  is  the  deplor- 
able, in  my  opinion  at  least,  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  in  negotiations  of 
any  kind.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  a  defeated  attitude  or  exactly  what 
they  have  in  mind,  but  they  have  so 
seldom  been  successful,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  carrying  out  tough,  hard  bargaining 
negotiations. 

As  chairman  of  the  State  Department 
Personnel  Subcommittee,  I  have  been 
quite  concerned  about  this,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  commercial  negotiations  that 
this  is  but  in  the  field  of  international 
negotiations.  I  have  attempted  from 
time  to  time  to  find  out  why  this  is  so.  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  committee 
could  be  helpful  or  not.  but  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has  brought 
this  to  my  attention.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  if  this  situation  continues,  if 
it  seems  as  though  the  Department  is 
going  to  insist  on  overriding  people  who 
know  the  answers,  or  presumably  do.  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  although  I  have 
had  some  doubLs  about  certain  of  their 
domestic  decisions,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
call  these  p>eople  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment before  my  subcommittee  and  try  to 
learn  what  motivates  their  thinking  and 
why  they  want  tc«  give  away  a  concession 
they  are  really  not  called  upon  to  give 
away. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  revealing 
statement.  We  all  realize  this  KLM  is  a 
good  airline  and  a  well-run  airline,  but  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  telling 
point  when  he  points  out  that  they  have 
a  24-to-l  advantage  in  their  ratio.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  hard- 
headed  enough  to  want  to  have  our  peo- 
ple keep  at  least  a  toehold  in  this  very 
highly  competitive  business  on  these  very 
lucrative  transatlantic  runs. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  has 
traveled  extensi\ely,  and  has  a  back- 
ground upon  which  to  make  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  accurate  and  substantial  con- 
tribution to  this  subject  today. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  NorbladI  may 
extend  and  revise  his  remarks  at  this 
point  ii.  the  Record, 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  to  learn  that  the  State 
Department  plans  to  award  landing 
rights  at  Los  Angeles  to  KLM.  It  plans 
to  do  this  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
CAB  which  considers  that  a  further 
grant  to  KLM  is  not  justified  by  aviation 
considerations.  It  proposes  to  justify 
this  giveaway  on  the  same  artificial 
grounds  as  it  used  in  1957 ;  namely,  "over- 
riding political  considerations." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  prepared  to  sacrifice  piece 
by  piece  the  economic  health  of  the 
American  air  transport  industry  for  the 
sake  of  political  expediency.  We  must 
stop  this  foolish  and  suicidal  policy. 

Our  air  transport  fleet  is  indispensable 
to  our  national  security  and  our  national 
defense.  In  time  of  war  or  emergency 
these  planes  must  serve  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  military  air  transport.  Indeed,  in 
the  jet  age,  these  planes  are  even  more 
important  to  our  national  defense  than 
the  merchant  marine.  We  spend  $150 
million  a  year  to  subsidize  the  merchant 
marine  and  we  would  beyond  question 
do  the  same  if  necessary  to  sustain  the 
air  transport  industry. 

Therefore.  I  ask  why  should  we  allow 
the  State  Department  to  give  away  lu- 
cratik^e  rights  in  the  U.S.  air  transport 
market?  The  effect  will  surely  be  to 
hasten  the  day  when  the  Congress  will 
be  called  upon  to  subsidize  the  airlines, 
who  already  suffer  the  disadvantage  of 
wage  costs  which  are  more  than  double 
those  of  their  competitors.  We  cannot 
allow  tlie  State  Department  to  drive  this 
essential  industry  into  bankruptcy. 


TAX  REVISION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  As- 
PINALL).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Byrnes]  is  recognized  for  SO  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  very  genuine  concern  I 
rise  to  discuss  certain  asp>ects  of  the 
astonishing  tax  mes.sage  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  April  20  by  the  President. 

In  de.scribing  my  reactions  I  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  avoid  inflammatory  or 
partisan  language.  Frankly,  however.  I 
must  say  that  anyone  who  carefully 
reads  the  President's  document  is  hard 
put  to  use  restrained  words  in  charac- 
terizing the  greater  part  of  it. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  begun  hearings  on  these  New  Fron- 
tier tax  recommendations.  The  hear- 
ings began  on  May  3  even  though  spe- 
cific legislative  proposals  to  implement 
these  far-reaching  tax  changes  are  yet 
to  be  received  by  the  Congress.  In  fact, 
it  was  originally  planned  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  submit  only  the  de- 
tailed memorandum  made  public  on  May 
3  as  the  guideline  on  which  to  base 
legislation  rather  than  offering  proposed 
legislative  language.  We  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  some  modification  of  those 
plans  so  that  now  drafts  of  legislative 
language  p>ei'taining  to  specific  recom- 


mendations are  to  be  made  available  by 
the  Treasury  as  those  drafts  are  pre- 
pared. This  inadequate  procedure  vir- 
tually compels  withholding  a  detailed 
evaluation  until  the  hearings  are  com- 
pleted or  at  least  until  the  drafts  can 
be  studied  and  the  specific  identity  of 
the  Treasury  approved  language  becomes 
known. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  only  appropriate 
but  necessary  that  there  be  examination 
and  discussion  of  the  administration's 
tax  objectives  as  revealed  in  the  tax 
message  and  the  testimony  of  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen.  A  reading  of 
the  message  is  cause  for  a  reaction 
of  dismay  and  disbelief.  The  message 
contains  inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements.  The  testimony  of  the  ad- 
ministration advocates  of  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  message  was  no  more 
reliable.  Far  worse,  destructive  results 
would  irresistibly  flow  at  home  and 
abroad  from  enactment  of  a  number  of 
the  tax  proposals.  So  evident  is  this, 
even  on  first  reading  of  the  message, 
that  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
President  has  been  unforgivably  misled 
by  trusted  aids.  Once  again — this  time 
at  home  instead  of  in  the  Caribbean  or 
Indochina — we  see  that  the  staff  mech- 
anism at  the  topmost  level  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  virtually  disintegrated. 
Here  in  taxation  as  well  as  in  other 
fields,  we  find  that  academic  theorizing, 
ivoi-y  tower  economics,  leftwing  biases, 
dialectics,  and  preconceptions  cannot 
take  the  place  of  a  practical  understand- 
ing of  the  Nation's  economic  and  indus- 
trial life. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man state  whether  or  not  Secretary 
Dillon  is  one  of  its  leftwing  dialectics? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  He  has 
adhered  to  their  advice,  whether  he  is  or 
not. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
he  is  one  of  those  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thought 
I  answered  the  gentleman  in  suggesting 
that  at  least  he  is  adhering  to  that  kind 
of  advice.  I  was  not  selecting  certain 
individuals,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 
If  I  were  going  to  do  that  I  would  do  it 
off  the  floor  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman would  say  off  the  floor  what  he 
says  on  the  floor,  like  myself.  But  I  was 
curious.  I  always  thought  Secretary 
Dillon  was  a  man  I  would  consider  to  be 
conservative  minded. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Like  the 
gentleman,  I  consider  him  a  friend,  but 
I  do  not  have  to  agree  with  him  in  all 
that  he  advocates;  and  I  certainly  dis- 
agree with  those  things  he  is  advocating 
here,  except  I  think  in  many  cases  he  is 
taking  the  advice  of  others  in  making 
these  recommendations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  Secretary 
Dillon  is  the  type  of  a  man  who  would 
take  the  advice  of  others  if  he  thought 
the  advice  of  others  was  not  correct, 
does  he? 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiaconsia.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  not  put  words  in 
my  mouth.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say 
he  is  acting  on  the  advice  of  others. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  said  you 
thought  he  was  taking  the  advice  of 
others;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
convinced  he  has.  and  I  am  convinced 
that  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ha.s 
to  rely  on  advice  from  the  staff  and 
other  people.  I  do  not  think  the  Secre- 
tary, if  he  were  here  today,  would  sug- 
gest that  he  could  do  it  without  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  others. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  true,  but 
he  is  makmg  up  his  own  mind,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  did  not 
say  that  he  was  not. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No,  no.  I  under- 
stand. But,  I  am  just  trj'ing  to  probe 
a  little. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  put  words  in 
my  mouth,  and  I  wish  he  would  not. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  You  said 
you  thought  he  was  following  the  advice 
of  others.  When  he  follows  and  ex- 
presses it,  then  he  confirms  the  advice  of 
others.    You  and  I  do 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  He  has 
to  be  held  accountable  for  his  own  ac- 
tion: yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
he  was  giving  dialectic,  leftwing  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  this 
particular  ca.se,  I  believe  he  has. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  shortcomings 
in  the  tax  recommendations  let  me  point 
out — 

First.  Undeniably  the  Nation  needs. 
and  has  long  needed,  a  major  tax  re- 
form, but  instead  the  new  administra- 
tion requests  a  hodgepodge  of  conflict- 
ing plans,  many  of  which  do  violence  to 
tax  policy  and  practice,  and  none  of 
which  effects  basic,  urgently  needed  tax 
improvements. 

Second.  The  reinvestment  tax  credit 
gimmick  proposed  by  the  President  is 
poorly  received  by  most  of  the  industrial 
community  it  is  supr>osed  to  encourage. 

Third.  The  adoption  of  the  tax  credit 
gimmick  could  well  operate  to  defeat 
basic  reform  of  our  ouunoded  deprecia- 
tion practices. 

Fourth.  The  tax  credit  departure  from 
sound  tax  law  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
openin:.'  a  Pandora's  box  of  other  gim- 
mickry, which  in  turn  could.  I  believe, 
undermine  the  entire  tax  system 

Fifth.  The  recommeiided  discontinu- 
ance of  the  4  percent  dividend  credit 
and  $50  dividend  exclusion  runs  exactly 
opposite  to  the  purposes  sought  by  the 
President  witii  his  tax  credit  for  new 
equipment  and  plants.  On  the  one 
hand  he  would  attempt  to  encourage 
new  buildin*  and  manufacture,  on  the 
other  he  would  discoui"a*;e  private  in- 
vestors. This  IS  uninteliigible  foiiy.  It 
suggests  a  delibciate  endeavor  to  sub- 
stitute Government  gimmickry  for  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Sixth.  The  withholding  tax  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  raises  many  problecas 
of  an  administrative  character  that  will 
have  to  be  carefully  considt'i-ed.  It  is 
important  t  lat  we  not  impose  an  un- 
reasonable   administrative    burden    and 


possibly  even  hardsLip  od  a  large  group 
of  consrientioiw  taxpayers  to  prevent 
negligent  tax  abuses  by  the  few.  On  tte 
other  hand,  I  coold  hasten  to  add  that 
our  tax  structure  would  be  sti-engthened 
by  the  development  of  a  feasible  ap- 
proach to  closing  any  existing  dividend 
and  interest  gap. 

Seventh.  'Hie  taxation  of  unrepatri- 
ated  profits  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  companies  is  no  less  than  pre- 
posterous. It  proposes  to  tax  as  income 
earnings  of  a  foreign  con^oration  not  in 
fact  received  by  the  American  share- 
holder— a  novel  and  radical  doctrine. 
The  arguments  presented  in  justification 
of  this  drastic  plan  torture  the  facts. 
Unstated  but  implicit  in  the  plan,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  are  these  results: 
A  withdrawal  of  American  private  in- 
vestment from  abroad:  an  increase  in 
foreign  aid  spending  at  the  expense  of 
private  spending  abroad;  increased  job- 
lessness in  America:  aggravation  in  both 
the  long  and  the  short  run  of  our  severe 
balance-of -payments  problem:  and  eco- 
nomic retreat  on  tiie  pait  at  the  United 
States  in  the  face  of  the  Commumst 
menace:  and  a  reduction  in  tax  revenues 
fnjm  abroad. 

This  program  of  Government  enforced 
retreat  by  American  private  enterprise 
from  world  commerce,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
indescribably  bad  for  us  all.  both  at 
hom  ?  and  abroad.  We  have  all  heard  of 
certain  crackpots  in  some  forei^in  coun- 
tries crying  "Yankee  go  home."  I  never 
dreamed  that  they  would  be  joined  by 
the  administration  advocating  legisla- 
tion which  says,  "Yankee  come  home" 
and  "Yankee  stay  home.  '  Indeed  the 
implications  of  this  policy  are  so  serious 
and  so  little  understood  that  I  will  de- 
vote the  principal  portion  of  these  re- 
maiks  to  that  aspect  of  the  tax  message. 
First,  however.  I  will  refer  very  briefly 
to  the  investment  tax  credit  item  and  to 
the  proposed  tax  treatment  of  dividends. 

TThe  investment  tax  credit  item  de- 
velo{>ed  by  the  rash  economic  planners 
of  the  New  Frontier  is  little  more  than 
an  unsolicited  Government  handout 
contrived  as  a  fatuous  technique  to 
bolster  the  business  confidence  these 
economic  meddlers  have  done  so  much  to 
destroy.  The  proposal  is  to  allow  a 
complicated  dollar-for-doUar  ci"edit 
against  tax  based  on  prescribed  per- 
centages of  capital  investment. 

With  respect  to  this  tax  subsidy  plan 
the  President  said  m  his  message; 

Our  objective  ts  to  pro«rvl«  tiie  larfjert 
possible  Inducement  to  new  Investinent 
which   would   not  otberwUe   be    underta^eu. 

He  also  said — 

It  may  prove  desirable  for  the  CJongres* 
to  modify  the  credit  from  thne  to  time  so 
as  to  adapt  It  to  the  needs  of  a  c*wmg1ng 
economy. 

It  is  patent  that  these  are  the  words 
of  one  who  is  dedicated  to  bureaucratic 
management  and  manipulation  of  the 
economy.  These  are  the  blandishments 
of  one  who  would  subordinate  sound  tax 
policy  to  pursuit  of  untrustworthy  proce- 
dures seeking  governmentally  decreed 
objectives. 

By  his  own  admission  the  Presideiit 
seeks  to  encouiage  investment  which 
must  be  supported  by  a  tax  giveway  and 


which  may  not  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  economic  expectation.  He  proposes 
that  this  be  undertaken  on  an  on-again, 
off-again  basis  as  the  need  may  hv  de- 
fined by  the  infallible  wisdom  of  the 
Government  planner.  The  fallacy  in 
stimulating  uneconomic  investment  was 
acknowledged  by  administration  spokes- 
men appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Secretary  of  the 
Tieasury  Dillon,  in  commenting  on  an- 
other aspect  of  the  message,  recognized 
the  need  to  "avoid  artificial  encourage- 
ment to  invest"  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Gudeman  observed  that  it  was 
"not  enough  to  get  a  large  total  capital 
investment — inveetment  must  be  made 
cori^ectly." 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  the  New  Frontier  invest- 
ment credit  provides  artifk:ial  eiKxiur- 
agemcnt  for  investment  that  may  not  be 
made  correctly.  It  would  be  destructive 
of  sound  planning  of  long-range  and 
continuous  plant  modernization  and  im- 
provement: it  would  tend  to  pxjstpone 
indefinitely  urgently  needed  basic  de- 
l>reciation  reform:  it  would  be  a  back- 
ward step  with  respect  to  tax  simplifi- 
cation and  Bulletin  P  revision,  both 
so  sorely  needed  by  small  business:  and 
the  plan  necessarily  must  be  protected 
by  a  baffling  network  of  safeguards  and 
qualifying  conditions  that  will  inevitably 
operate  as  a  costly  trap  to  the  unwary. 

In  .short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  invest- 
ment credit  scheme  is  fraught  with  seif- 
defeating  complexity,  dangerous  recap- 
ture and  other  restrictive  provisions,  and 
uneconomic  lures  leading  to  certain  dis- 
illusionment. It  should  be  rejected  in 
the  interest  of  adopting  now  sound  and 
meaningful  improvements  In  deprecia- 
tion provisions  of  our  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture. This  is  the  way  along  with  tax 
rate  reduction  to  more  jobs  that  are  bet- 
ter jobs — jobs  that  have  a  future — for 
our  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  proposals 
to  revoke  the  $50  exclusion  and  4  p>ercent 
credit  on  dividend  income  betray  some 
womout  fuzzy  thinking  by  the  drafters 
of  the  administration's  tax  message 
Running  through  these  proposals  is  the 
tired  old  notion  that  only  the  wealthy 
receive  dividend  checks. 

The  New  Frontier  thinking  ignores 
the  fact  tliat  some  15  million  Americans 
are  now  shareowners — a  large  majority 
of  them,  not  incidentally,  in  Uie  middle 
and  lower  income  ranges.  The  sliare- 
owner  population  is  more  than  double 
the  number  in  1954,  when  the  exclusion 
and  credit  were  written  into  the  law 
as  fairpla.v  incentives  to  individual 
inTestors. 

The  proposal  would  strike  a  cruel  blow 
at  the  3  million  rtiareowners  »'ith  low 
incomes,  who  need,  and  now  receive, 
oomplete  rehef  from  double  t»yat.Mvi  of 
their  dividend  income. 

The  administration's  tax  planners  ig- 
nore the  inequity  of  t»"ice  taxing  only 
those  people  willing  to  risk  their  funds 
in  America's  business  enterprises. 

Then  they  argue  that  the  way  to  en- 
courage the  investment  and  resulting 
economic  growth  we  need  so  badly  is  to 
compound  this  inequity. 

By  1910  industry  will  have  to  provide 
20  percent  more  jobs  and  inrest  an  aver- 
age of  $30,000  in  plant  and  machinery 
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tor  each  new  worker.  Clearly,  retained 
earnings  and  debt  financing  will  not  be 
sufficient  alonj;  to  raise  the  $400  billion 
needed  by  our  corE>orations  to  finance 
their  growth  in  the  next  10  years.  The 
critical  balance  must  come  from  indi- 
viduals willing  to  risk  their  savings  and 
invest  in  American  business.  This  privi- 
lege should  not  be  reserved  to  the  very 
rich. 

And  how  does  the  administration  pro- 
pose to  encourage  these  people  to  in- 
vest their  savings — by  blindly  recom- 
mending a  full  double  tax  on  individual 
equity  investment?  The  administration 
does  not  seem  to  understand  that  double 
taxation  on  dividend  income  penalizes 
and  discourages  the  equity  investments 
needed  for  future  economic  growth.  It 
impairs  job  opportunities  while  breeding 
tax  inequities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  to  invoke 
the  full  double  tax  on  investment  income 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  en- 
deavor to  encourage  capital  invest- 
ment— an  objective  that  is  at  least  given 
lipservice  elsewhere  in  the  tax  message. 
We  must  recognize  the  simple  truth  that 
it  is  only  through  investment  that  we 
can  create  jobs  and  improve  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  previously  indicated 
it  will  be  my  purpose  to  devote  the  bal- 
ance of  my  comments  to  that  p>ortion  of 
the  President's  message  that  deals  with 
the  taxation  of  foreign  income. 

We  should  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
fantastic  proposal  foisted  upon  the 
President  in  the  field  of  taxation  of  U.S. 
business  overseas.  If.  as  the  press  In- 
dicates, the  Cuba  and  Indochina  catas- 
trophes have  shaken  the  President's 
coiifidence  in  some  of  his  top  security 
advisers,  then  I  suggest  a  new  look  at  his 
tax  advisers,  for  obviously  they  too  have 
led  inexperienced  leadership  to  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

Incredible  though  it  is,  the  New  Fron- 
tier has  evidently  decided  that  a  great 
part  of  U.S.  oversea  business  should 
"come  home"  and  that  we  should  aban- 
don such  areas  as  Western  Europe  to 
foreign  competitors.  Six  months  ago  we 
heard  a  Niagara  of  words  to  the  effect 
that  "America  must  move."  In  recent 
foreign  affairs  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
fateful  meaning  of  these  words.  Not 
until  now  have  we  seen  their  frightening 
implications  in  foreign  tax  policy  where 
"America  must  move"  means  that  Amer- 
ican business  should  no  longer  venture 
in  areas  such  as  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  The  new  slogans  of  the  New 
Frontier  are:  "America  must  remove" 
and  "Yankee  .stay  home." 

The  President  recommends  that  for- 
eign corporations  which  operate  in  the 
economically  advanced  countries  and 
in  which  American  companies  or  in- 
dividuals have  an  interest,  should  be 
made  currently  exposed  to  the  U.S.  cor- 
porate and  individual  income  tax,  no 
matter  whether  the  income  of  the  for- 
eign corporation  is  distributed  to  the 
American  stockholders  or  not. 

This  proposal  to  inflict  our  income  tax 
on  foreign  corporations — on  businesses 
not  in  any  way  in  the  United  States,  on 
businesses  whose  activities  are  exclusive- 
ly in  foreign  lands — is  the  first  serious 
attempt  since  the  Federal  income  tax  be- 


gan 48  years  ago  to  project  our  income 
taxes  mto  foreign  countries. 

The  President  proposes  to  tax  each 
year  American  corporations  on  their 
current  share  of  the  undistributed 
profits  realized  by  a  foreign  corporation 
in  which  they  have  a  financial  interest. 
But  the  always  lilting  prose  of  the  New 
Frontier  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
this  means  simply  imposing  the  full  im- 
pact of  our  onerous  income  tax  structure 
on  a  legal  entity  of  a  foreign  country  op- 
erating entirely  outside  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  radical — indeed,  radi- 
cally destructive — doctrine.  Not  only  is 
this  subject  to  very  serious  constitution- 
al question  but  if  adopted  it  would  be 
another  major  blunder  in  our  foreign 
affairs. 

We  need  to  understand  that  foreign 
corporations  operating  abroad  have 
never  been  subjected  to  U.S.  income  tax, 
but  their  earnings  become  subject  to  our 
income  tax  when  distributed  to  U.S. 
shareholders.  At  that  point  only  do 
these  earnings  become  the  income  of  an 
American  taxpayer  and  therefore  prop- 
erly subject  to  our  taxation.  This  has 
been  the  law  ever  since  an  income  tax 
was  imposed — for  almost  50  years. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
at  the  present  time  Americans  investing 
abroad  do  pay  full  U.S.  taxes  on  income 
from  such  investments  when  the  income 
is  received  by  them.  All  earnings  of  for- 
eign corporations  distributed  to  Ameri- 
can shareholders  are  subject  to  U.S. 
taxes. 

During  very  recent  years,  however,  a 
catch  phrase  called  tax  deferral  has 
come  in  for  rough  demagogic  usage. 
Now  the  new  administration  takes  the 
position  that  as  long  as  earnings  of  for- 
eign corporations  are  not  distributed 
into  the  United  States  there  is  a  de- 
ferral of  payment  of  U.S.  income  tax. 
This  ignores  the  fact  that  there  never 
has  been  a  current  liability  to  U.S.  in- 
come tax  of  a  foreign  corporation  op- 
erating abroad.  Hence,  there  has  been 
nothing  to  be  deferred. 

Most  important,  foreign  trading  na- 
tions have  refrained  from  subjecting  to 
home  income  tax  the  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  their  national  companies.  They  ad- 
here to  this  policy  in  order  to  allow  their 
companies  freely  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  in  the  light  of  local 
conditions  and  local  taxes  where  they 
mu.st  operate. 

But,  no;  this  will  no  longer  do  for 
America.  The  President  expects  for- 
eign companies  with  American  investors 
to  survive  under  a  severe  tax  handicap, 
while  their  competitor  companies  with 
foreign  investors  would  be  spared  such 
a  handicap  by  their  home  governments. 

The  President's  message  has  the  merit 
of  frankness  in  one  respect  at  least.  It 
casually  concedes  that  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  some  American  business 
operations  abroad  may  be  reduced. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say — and  imagine 
this — abandonment  of  foreign  business 
and  foreign  markets  to  foreign  competi- 
tors would  be  consistent  with  the  eflScient 
distribution  of  capital  resources  of  the 
world.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
efficient  to  drive  American  business  out 
of  foreign  markets.  But  I  challenge  its 
good  sense  for  America. 


UntU  January  20,  1961,  the  buildup  of 
U.S.  foreign  trade  and  oversea  business 
was  considered  indispensable  to  the 
economy  of  our  country,  to  our  national 
defense,  and  to  the  growth  and  vigor  of 
the  free  world.  Now,  oddly,  our  buildup 
abroad  is  to  be  curtailed.  We  are  to 
abandon  it  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  efficient  distribution  of  capital  re- 
sources of  the  world.  What  country, 
indeed,  is  writing  such  a  policy  for  the 
United  States?  Surelj-,  not  our  own 
nationals. 

The  recommendation  is  based  in  part 
on  the  claim  that  American  controlled 
foreign  corporations  operating  entirely 
overseas,  under  local  conditions  and  local 
income  tax  systems,  not  touching  the 
United  States  in  any  way,  are  given  tax 
advantages  that  are  not  available  to 
American  companies  operating  solely  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  an  astonish- 
ing concept.  It  overlooks  the  simple 
business  fact  that  the  survival  and 
growth  abroad  of  such  an  oversea  cor- 
poration depends  mostly  on  being  able 
to  survive  in  competition,  not  with 
American  companies,  but  with  foreign 
corporations. 

It  overlooks  the  fact  that  such  Ameri- 
can controlled  foreign  corporations 
largely  are  not  competing  with  domestic 
companies  operating  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  competing  in  a  for- 
eign country  with  foreign  competitors. 
Taxwise,  at  least,  they  can  success- 
fully meet  this  competition  only  under 
the  same  ground  rules.  Among  these 
rules  is  the  foreign  country's  tax  system, 
income  tax  and  otherwise. 

Another  justification  put  forth  for  the 
recommendations  is  that  "efficient  dis- 
tribution" of  international  resources  is 
upset  when  the  U.S.  controlled  oversea 
corporation  makes  investment  decisions 
in  the  light  of  foreign  tax  considera- 
tions. This  ignores  another  truism :  such 
a  company  lives  its  life  in  a  foreign 
world,  in  the  light  of  foreign  conditions, 
and  under  a  foreign  tax  system,  just  as 
its  competitors  abroad  must  do.  The 
foreign  company  is  not  in  Wisconsin  or 
Mas.<;achusetts  competing  with  Ameri- 
can businessmen.  It  is  in  France,  or  the 
Netherlands,  or  Italy.  That  is  where  its 
competitors  are.  That  is  where  competi- 
tive conditions  exist. 

This  foreign  company  established  by 
an  American  company  is  building  up 
local  business  in  a  country  abroad.  It 
is  developing  markets  and  generating 
profits  not  otherwise  available  to  the 
American  economy — markets  and  profits 
that  would  go  to  foreign  competitors  and 
foreign  countries  if  the  American  parent 
company  had  stayed  home.  The  record 
shows  foreign  profits  generated  after 
tax  of  these  companies  are  vital  and 
valuable  international  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  destruction  of  all  this 
will  not  redirect  investment,  as  the 
President  puts  it,  by  Americans  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Instead,  it  will  sim- 
ply reduce  the  volume  of  funds  avail- 
able for  investment.  Such  funds  do  not 
evolve  out  of  thin  air  or  the  golden 
words  of  a  speechwriter.  They  will  just 
not  be  generated  if  the  American  par- 
ent stays  home.  Abroad  they  can  be 
generated  only  in  foreign  markets. 
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We  find  another  addled  justification 
of  this  recommendation.  We  hear  that 
a  curbing  of  the  flow  of  investment  to 
developed  countries  will  help  our  coun- 
try balance  its  international  accounts. 
Here  we  find  the  balance  of  payments 
used  as  a  crutch  for  sabotaging  Ameri- 
can business  abroad.  The  argument  is 
devoid  of  sense  for  either  the  short  run 
or  long  run. 

Another  remarkable  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  F>resident  is  that  piofits  of 
a  U.S.  foreign  business  corporation, 
operating  entirely  abroad,  if  forced  into 
the  United  States,  would  then  be  in- 
vested in  our  economy  here  at  home. 
There  are  no  facts  whatsoever  to  sup- 
port this. 

Another  theory,  no  less  insupportable, 
is  advanced  by  the  President.  It  is 
argued  that  by  curbing  in  major  part 
U.S.  oversea  business  investment  in  the 
developed  countries.  American  business 
at  home  will  divert  oversea  business 
ventures  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  opposite 
will  be  the  case.  The  argument,  like  the 
others,  is  absurd.  The  earnings  of 
American  businesses  in  developed  coun- 
tries are  a  major  source,  right  today,  of 
U.S.  venture  capital  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  Many  of  the  Swiss 
base  companies,  so  roundly  condemned 
in  the  message  as  tax  havens,  are  :hem- 
selvts  parent  corporations  of  subsidiar- 
ies in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Such  base  companies  are  a  prime  source 
of  venture  capital  for  enterprises  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Obviously  American  controlled,  for- 
eign base  corporations,  which  are  now 
engaged  in  promoting  exports  in  the 
process  and  creating  US.  jobs  at  home 
as  well  as  royalty  mcome  not  otherwise 
available,  will  fold  up  if  this  radical 
innovation  is  enacted.  These  corpora- 
tions were  established  to  generate  earn- 
ings abroad  which  in  the  main  are  rein- 
vested abroad.  This  source  of  American 
exports  and  other  foreign  earnings 
needed  to  balance  international  ac- 
counts will  disappear  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  to  the  Swi.ss  base  companies,  the 
recommendation  will  destroy  a  source 
of  U  S.  tax  revenue.  Many  sales  trans- 
actions, otherwise  taxable  in  Western 
European  countries  at  high  tax  rates,  ane 
made  by  such  companies  under  the  rela- 
tively low  Swiss  income  tax  burden. 
Mo.st  of  each  dollar  of  sales  profit  ulti- 
mately goes  to  the  American  parent  as 
dividend  income  to  be  taxed  at  home 
This  process  puts  most  of  that  dollar  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  not  in  the  treasury 
of  a  foreign  country. 

Let  us  understand  that  American  con- 
trolled foreign  subsidiary  corporations 
compete  abroad  m  mariy  countries  with, 
to  name  a  few.  the  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions of  such  well-known  international 
industrial  £;iants  as  Imperial  Chemical , 
Bowater  Paper.  Phillips  Lamp.  I.  G.  Par- 
ben.  Unilever.  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  Volks- 
wagen, and  others.  This  competition  is 
formidable.  The  numerous  competitor 
companies  operate  with  the  beiiefu  of  ail 
forms  of  tax  incentives,  freedom  from 
national  taxation  by  the  pai-enfs  home 
country,  many  forms  of  common  market. 


trade  area,  and  commonwealth  pref- 
erences, relative  antitrust  immunity — 
for  cartels  are  a  way  of  life  to  foreign 
industry — access  to  many  forms  of 
credit,  and  so  on.  Evidently  the  New 
Frontier  expects  that  somehow  Amer- 
ican controlled  foreign  corporations  can 
survive  in  such  a  jungle  of  competition, 
saddled  with  the  full  burden  and  scope 
of  our  own  Federal  income  tax  structure 
in  addition  to  the  burdensome  tax  struc- 
tures of  foreign  countries  in  which  they 
operate.  This  problem  is  blandly  dis- 
missed, virtually  as  of  no  importance, 
in  the  President's  message.  We  find 
nonsense  like  this : 

American  enterprise  abroad  will  continue 
to  compete  with  foreign  firms. 

And  then  we  run  into  this  brilliant 
passage: 

Ame^rican  firms  will  continue  to  ocenT»y 
their  rightful  place  in  the  markets  of  tiie 
world 

Their  rightful  place  indeed.  This 
clearly  does  not  mean  first  place.  This 
does  not  mean  second  place.  "America 
must  move."  they  say.  but  her  rightful 
place  after  moving  will  be  well  down  the 
competitive  list  in  the  world  because  of 
New  Frontier  fuzziness  in  the  face  of  the 
realities  of  world  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  message  there  is  glaring  omis- 
sion. There  is  no  efifort  to  forecast  the 
likely  lively  response  of  foreign  govern- 
ments should  this  recommendation  be- 
come law,  and  I  have  already  described 
how  the  message  badly  misjudges  the 
reaction  of  US.  corporations.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  foreign  govern- 
ments will  contend  that  our  Government 
has  repudiated  its  tax  treaties  with 
them.  The  governments  of  developed 
countries  whose  effective  corporate  tax 
rate  is  under  52  percent  will  find  wajrs 
and  means  to  devise  legislation  that  will, 
in  indirect  ways,  bring  their  effective  in- 
come tax  rate  on  U.S.  controlled  subsid- 
iaries up  to  the  TJB.  rate  of  52  percent. 

The  foreign  course  is  crystal  clear — to 
match  quickly  the  U.S.  income  tax  burden 
and  enrich  the  local  treasury  at  U.S. 
Treasury  expense.  And.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  also  should  be  noted:  The  foreign 
country  will  be  deprived  of  the  slightest 
reason  to  give  a  new  American  busi- 
ness venture  favorable  tax  concessions, 
such  as  rapid  plant  amortization.  The 
President's  recommendation  cavalierly 
would  destroy  that  and.  along  with  it, 
the  aborning  American  business  venture. 
All  of  us  know  that  the  launching  of 
many  of  our  ventures  abroad  are  con- 
tingent upon  such  concessions. 

Nor  will  this  recommendation,  if  it 
becomes  law,  stimulate  investment  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  even  though  the  authors  of  this 
message  would  have  us  believe  otherwise. 
The  result  will  be  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  the  administration  asserts.  The 
source  of  much  of  the  venture  capital 
for  investment  in  underdereloped  coun- 
tries in  oversea  earnings.  These  would 
be  killed  off.  With  respect  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  I  would  add  that  no 
company  management  could  have  any 
£issurance  that  the  administration  wiH 
not  change  at  any  time  the  list  of  coun- 


tries which  would  be  treated  as  devel- 
oping for  tax  purposes. 

My  understanding  is,  by  the  way,  that 
in  the  Treasury  press  briefing  the  day 
before  the  President's  tax  message  was 
sent  to  the  Congress,  the  list  of  devel- 
oped nations  was  changed  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  conference.  I  hear  that 
one  top  Treasury  official  insisted  that 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa 
and  Turkey  were  developed.  Another 
official  of  rank  persuaded  him  then  and 
there  that  they  were  developing.  What  a 
stable  platform  this  is  from  which  to 
launch  business  ventures. 

In  some  degree  the  foreign  income 
recommendation  appears  to  be  based  on 
the  idea  that  there  have  been  some  in- 
stances of  tax  evasion  in  the  case  of  over- 
sea situations  controlled  from  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
abuses  should  be  cured. 

But  the  answer  is  not  to  obliterate  all 
U.S.  business  overseas.  The  answer  is 
a  selective  statute,  targeted  only  at  the 
avoidance  area.  Broadly,  this  seems  to 
be  the  foreign  incorporated  pocketbook. 
having  no  business  substance,  and  usually 
existing  only  as  a  set  of  account  books 
and  a  name  on  a  door.  Oversea  evasion 
situations  as  they  existed  25  years  ago 
were  effectively  blocked  by  the  foreign 
personal  holding  company  statute  of 
1937.  This  law  can  be  modernized,  and 
no  doubt  it  should  be,  to  meet  new  de- 
velopments. But  in  1937  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  declare  war  on  all 
U.S.  business  overse-..o.  Only  the  evasion 
area  was  attacked.  Let  us  show,  in  1961, 
no  less  good  sense  In  what  we  do.  Let  us 
move  against  the  abuse  situations  but  not 
destroy  the  legitimate  foreign  corpora- 
tions that  have  committed  the  offenses 
of:  first,  having  American  shareholders; 
second,  having  built  up  American  over- 
sea business;  third,  having  generated  a 
flow  to  the  United  States  of  foreign- 
earned  dollars;  fourth,  having  aided  the 
economy  of  the  free  world;  and  fifth,  of 
having,  in  the  process,  created  many 
thousands  of  jobs  at  home  and  abroad 
for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  dwelt  this  long 
upon  ttie  foreign  subsidiary  taxation 
problem  because  so  few  of  the  general 
public  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention 
at  all  to  this  part  of  the  President  s  tax 
message.  I  repeat:  Here  we  face  a  pro- 
posal that  is  radical,  destructive,  and 
in  today's  world  an  economic  Pearl  Har- 
bor to  be  infiicted  by  our  own  hand.  It 
will  irretrievably  injure  America  in  a  host 
of  ways,  and  in  its  support  we  are  offered 
a  mass  of  erroneous  and  misleading 
statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable that  the  New  Frontier  tax  poli- 
cies are  designed  to  add  to  the  tax  bur- 
dens on  productivity,  employment,  and 
capital  formation.  The  administration 
would  reverse  certain  considered  policy 
decisions  of  previous  administrations 
and  Congresses,  both  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, by  characterizing  those  deci- 
sions as  loopholes.  They  would  substi- 
tute therefor  an  investment  giveaway 
that  makes  considerably  less  sense  in 
terms  of  equity  and  eEBcacy  than  the 
provisions    the    administration    attacks. 

The  inconsistency  and  conflicting  pur- 
poses   of    the    administration    recom- 
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mendations  comprise  an  illy  conceived 
concoction  that  will  do  nothing  to 
strenthen  business  confidence.  These 
proposals  are  not  new  but  never  before 
have  they  ever  been  muddled  together 
in  such  a  self-defeating  mishmash. 
Specific  examples  of  inconsistencies  in 
administration  policy  are — 

First.  Tlie  tax  credit  proposal  to  in- 
crease capital  investmeiit  is  contrary  to 
the  proposal  to  reimpose  a  double  tax  on 
investment  income; 

Second.  The  foreign  income  proposal 
designed  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
American  private  entcrprisip  to  engage  in 
foreign  commerce  conti-adicts  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  more  foreign 
aid  appropriations;  and 

Third.  The  President  acknowledges 
that  our  tax  structure  "must  encourage 
efficient  use  of  our  resources"  but  pro- 
poses tax  changes  that  would  increase 
bureaucratic  control  of  our  private  en- 
terprise economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  tax  recommenda- 
tions the  New  FYontier  fails  to  measure 
up  to  the  challenge  of  an  urfrent  sub- 
ject. Becauf?e  the  administration  has 
not  provided  the  called  for  leadership, 
the  task  necessarily  must  be  assumed  by 
the  Congress.  Our  goal  must  tx?  an  ob- 
jective of  fiscal  responsibility  that  pro- 
vides restrained  Government  sc>cnding 
fully  paid  for  under  a  taxing  system 
that  fairly  distributes  the  required  tax 
burden  at  the  lowest  passible  tax  rates. 
In  this  way  our  free  enterprise  system 
can  flouri.«yh  at  home  and  operate  as  our 
best  ambassador  abroad  with  minimum 
Government  intervention  in  private  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Tax  revision  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary  but  in  revising  our  tax  struc- 
ture we  must  be  certain  that  we  are 
moving  ahead — and  not  backward. 


THE  IMAGE  OF  FRUSTRATION 

Mr.  WALLHAUSEHi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  J  Mr.  Jouaksen  i  may 
extend  his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
fed  up.  I  am  fed  up  with  public  an- 
nouncements to  our  enemies — and  to  our 
friends,  if  any — as  to  what  we  are  not 
going  to  do  to  defend  our  interests 
against  those  dedicated  to  our  destruc- 
tion, as  has  repeatedly  been  done  with 
respect  to  Cuba. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  pronouncements 
of  fatalistic  inevitability,  a  la  Adial 
Steven.son  and  Madam  Roosevelt:  such 
as  the  inevitability  of  seating  Red  China 
in  the  U.N.;  such  as  the  inevitability  of 
"more  and  more  adver.se  votes'  in  that 
forum  of  frustration. 

I  am  fed  up  with  pious  warnings  that 
we  must  not  permit  these  inevitabilities 
to  l«id  us  into  neoi.'^olationism — again 
a  la  Adlai — which  is  to  say  that  we  must 
shun  all  independent  action  by  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,   even   though  the   alternative   is 
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to    acquiesce    in    our    o^uti    progressive 
liquidation. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  nicey-nice  ad- 
vice not  to  even  try  to  find  out  who  the 
dunderheads — or  worse — are  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Cuban  fiasco  and  nu- 
merous other  incredible  blunders — much 
less,  perish  the  thought,  doing  anything 
about  firing  the  incompetents. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  notion  that  each 
Wunder  and  setback,  each  1  allure  of  wis- 
dom or  vaW  on  our  part,  must  have  as 
its  sequel  vast  new  outlays  of  American 
billions  :n  foreign  aid  without  any  firm 
commitment  from  the  ri?cipient  that 
they  will  help  us — or  even  themselves. 

I  am  fed  up  with  American  officials  de- 
liberately lying  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world — as.  for  example,  denying  in  UN. 
debate  that  we  had  intervened  in  Cuba 
and  later  admitting  to  the  press  that 
we  had  trained,  financed,  and  equipped 
the  Cuban  invaders. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  colossal  clumsi- 
ne^  of  the  lies  that  made  inevitable  our 
being  caught  in  our  falsehoods. 

I  am  fed  up  with  official  lectures  to 
the  press  about  resiDonsibility  and  self- 
censorship,  while  Iron  Curtain  represent- 
atives attend  an  off-the-record  White 
House  press  conference  and  a  Castro 
agent  sits  in  on  the  Inter-American  De- 
fense Board  even  after  the  United  States 
has  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba. 

I  nm  fed  up  with  reminders  about  what 
we  cannot  do  in  our  own — and  the  free 
world's — behalf  because  of  treaty  com- 
mitments, while  no  one  has  the  courage 
to  recommend  that  we  act  to  revise  those 
commitments  and  rid  ourselves  of  dip- 
lomatic straitjackets  which  hamper  our 
struggle  for  survival. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  silly  preoccu- 
pation with  our  prestige  and  our  image 
abroad — and  with  its  accompanying 
suggestion  that  we  ought  to  have  a  deep 
sense  of  national  guilt  and  foreboding 
if  everyone  throughout  the  world  does 
not  always  approve  of  us  and  everything 
we  do. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  sugeestions  that 
it  is  somehow  disloyalty  and  a  contri- 
bution to  national  disunity  in  a  time 
of  crisis  for  American  citizens — and 
their  representatives  in  Congress — to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  they  are 
fed  up  with  these  goings-on. 

Most  of  all.  I  am  fed  up  with  anyone 
and  everyone — and  especially  those  in 
positions  of  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity— who  offer  the  counsel  of  default 
and  defeat:  who  openly  assert  or  covert- 
ly imply  that  nothing  very  much  can 
be  done  about  the  mess. 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  heed  the 
ancient  admonition:  "Watch  ye.  stand 
fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong." 

ANTIRACKETEERING  ACT  OF  1961— 
THE  NEED  TO  FIGHT  ORGANIZED 
OR  SYNDICATED  CRIME  AND 
TO  PREVENT  COMMISSION  OF 
TERRORISTIC  OFFENSES  PERPE- 
TRATED BY  SUCH  ORGANIZED 
ACTIVmES 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  may  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speakei-,  during 
the  past  thj-ee  Congresses  I  have  intro- 
duced a  number  of  bills  which  I  think 
will  go  a  long  way  in  rooting  out  the  $20 
billion  take  of  organized  crime,  to- 
gether with  the  criminal  activities  in- 
voh-ed  in  protecting  that  illicit  gold 
mine,  such  as  extortion,  bribery,  black- 
mail, racketeering,  narcotics,  liquor, 
prostitution,  or  gambling,  or  the  com- 
missiofl  of  murder  or  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  the  peipetration  thereof,  to- 
gether with  othei-  gangster- t^-pe  criminal 
activities. 

I  ooatlnue  to  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
major  challenges  facing  Congress,  and 
apparentiy  my  position  is  substantiated 
by  the  i-ecent  recommendations  for- 
warded to  Congress  by  former  Attorney 
General  William  Rogers,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Attorney  Generai  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, both  of  whom  have  reconimended 
specific  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Depaitment  of  Justice  in 
fighting  naXioiisd  gangsterism. 

I  am  highly  gratified  that  many  of 
the  anticrime  bills,  which  I  have  been 
introducing  ever  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gres.s — because  of  my  realizaUon  of  the 
serious  impact,  not  only  economically 
but  morally,  oa  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, caused  by  organised  racketeering — 
have  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
previous  Attorney  General  and.  to  a 
greater  extent,  by  the  new  Attorney 
General. 

A  number  of  new  proposals  are  in- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  bill  I  introduced 
today  which  I  think  are  deserving  of  the 
full  consideration  by  Congress  and  the 
committees  thereof. 

E\er  since  tlte  special  antiracketeer- 
ing  team,  under  Milton  Wessel.  made  its 
report  to  the  former  Attorney  Greneral.  I 
have  been  piving  special  consideration  to 
the  form  of  other  legislation  needed  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  through  the  Attorney 
General's  office  in  combating  sj'ndicated 
crime  by  establishing  an  elite  specialist 
group  for  the  purp>ose  of  ferreting  out 
the  gangsters  and  criminals  op)erating 
under  cover,  often  on  a  nationwide  or- 
ganised basis,  and  for  strengthening  the 
State  authorities'  fight  in  tliis  area  as 
well. 

Tt»e  Wessel  proup  recommended  the 
establishment  of  some  tyi)e  of  weapon 
to  light  such  organised  crime,  and  I 
have  today  introduced  the  Antiracket- 
eering  Act  of  1961,  which  includes  under 
title  I  an  Office  on  Syndicated  Crime, 
under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

I  have  previouslj-  discussed  the  Wessel 
report  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  my  previous  remarks  will  be  found 
in  the  Conckkssiomal  Rsoord  of  March 
3,  1959,  starting  on  page  A-1841. 
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The  Antiracketeering  Act  of  1961  in- 
cludes the  following  11  titles,  with  ap- 
propriate subsections: 

"Title  I — OflQce  on  Syndicated  Crime." 
Title  II — Terroristic  Crimes."  "Title 
III — Criminal  Expenditures."  "Title  IV — 
Transmission  of  Gambling  Informa- 
tion.' "Title  V — Gambling  Devices." 
"Title  VI — Wagering  Paraphernalia." 
"Title  VII — Immunity  of  Witnesses," 
"Title  VITT — Extension  of  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act,"  "Title  IX — Wiretapping." 
"Title  X— Obstruction  of  Investiga- 
tions." and  "Title  XI — Interstate  Travel 
in  Aid  of  Syndicated  Criminal  Activ- 
ities." 

A  brief  explanation  follows: 

TITLE     I OFFICE     ON     SYNDICATED     CRIME 

This  title  would  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  an  Office  on  Syn- 
dicated Crime,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
combat  the  increasing  menace  of  organ- 
ized and  syndicated  crime  to  our  free 
institutions  and  to  our  citizenry. 

The  need  for  an  agency  providing  cen- 
tralization of  information  concerning 
known  racketeers  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
multifarious  setup  existing  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  them.  Examples  of 
such  disjuncted  investigative  and  en- 
forcement agencies  are: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Coast 
Guard.  14  U.S.C.  89:  Bureau  of  Customs. 
19  use.  1581.  1587.  1701-5;  Bureau  of 
Narcotics.  26  U.S.C.  7607;  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  26  U.S.C.  7601-6;  and 
Secret  Service.  18  U.S.C.  3056. 

Department  of  the  Army:  Corps  of 
Engineers.  33  U.S.C.  436.  446.  451.  471. 

Department  of  Justice:  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  18  U.S.C.  3052, 
3107;  and  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  8  U.S.C.   1357. 

Post  OflBce  Department:  Post  Office 
Inspection  Service.  39  U.S.C.  700. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  FMsh  and 
Wildlife  Service.  16  U.S.C.  631j.  706;  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  16  U.S.C.  10.  10a; 
and  Bureau  of  Mines.  30  U.S.C.  451-473. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service.  7  U.S.C.  1592- 
1603;  Agricultural  Research  Service.  7 
U.S.C.  151-164a;  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority,  7  U.S.C.  1-16;  and  Forest 
Service,  16  U.S.C.  559. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Federal 
Maritime  Board.  46   U.S.C.  813-830. 

Department  of  Labor:  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Division,  29  U.S.C. 
201-219. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
21  use.  371-374;  and  Public  Health 
Service,  42  U  S.C.  264-272. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board :  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  49  U.S.C.    1482-1489. 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
47  use.  401-416. 

Federal  Power  Commission.  16  U.S.C. 
825f-825n;  15  U.S.C.  717M-717u. 

Federal  Trade  Commission:  Division 
of  Wool.  Fur  and  Flammable  Fabrics,  15 
use.  68d.  68e.  69f. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance.  49 
use.  12-16;  Director  of  Locomotive  In- 
spection, 45  use.  22-34;  and  Bureau  of 
Safety  and  Service.  45  U.S.C.  15,  19. 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
15  U.S.C.  77s.  80a-41. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board.  29 
use.  160-162. 

Creneral  Services  Administration.  40 
use.  318-318b. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.  42  U.S.C. 
2201.  2231-2239. 

Headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  President,  the  OflBce  on  Syndicated 
Crime  would  have  the  duty,  under  sec- 
tion 102ia>.  of  assembling,  correlating, 
and  evaluating  intelligence  relating  to 
organized  and  syndicated  crime.  It 
would  also  undertake  studies  of  the  or- 
ganizations, operations,  and  individuals 
connected  with  such  activities. 

Operating  as  a  clearinghouse  for  such 
information,  the  OflBce.  under  section 
102<b> ,  would  be  directed  to  make  avail- 
able intelligence  relating  to  syndicated 
crime  to  all  Federal  agencies  and  to  non- 
Federal  agencies  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Director. 

The  Office,  under  section  102tc) .  would 
be  charged  with  the  development  of 
specialized  techniques  which  would  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  syndicated  crime 
and  would  be  authorized,  under  section 
1021  d> .  to  "advise  and  assist"  in  prosecu- 
tions of  persons  for  syndicated  criminal 
offenses,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

A  key  feature  of  title  I  is  the  definition 
therein  contained  of  syndicated  crime. 
It  is  defined  to  include  substantial  con- 
certed activities  in.  or  affecting,  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  where  any 
part  of  such  activities  involve  violations 
of  law.  Federal  or  non-Federal." 

Enactment  of  section  102(e)  will,  for 
the  first  time,  confer  statutory  author- 
ity upon  a  Federal  intelligence  agency  to 
look  into  the  penetration  of  organized 
crime,  financed  by  massive  illicit  profits 
from  purely  criminal  activities,  into  the 
legitimate  business  sphere.  This  Nation 
cannot  sit  idly  by  while  syndicated  crime 
becomes  a  partner  in  our  economy. 

Another  feature  of  title  I  Is  the  re- 
quirement of  section  103  that  "routine 
procedures"  be  established  within  the 
Federal  Government  to  channel  all  in- 
foi-mation  relating  to  the  operations  of 
syndicated  crime  to  the  Office  on  Syndi- 
cated Crime.  Coupled  with  the  further 
provision  that  the  Director  may  request 
other  agencies  to  conduct  studies  of  the 
operations  of  organized  crime,  the  Office 
is  armed  with  the  necessary  intelligence 
tools  to  discover  how  far  the  insidious 
activities  of  syndicated  criminal  ele- 
ments have  penetrated  into  the  fabric 
of  America,  and.  under  careful  super- 
vision, is  authorized  to  assist  State  law 
enforcement  authorities  as  partners  in 
the  fight  against  it. 

TITLE  II TERRORISTIC  CRIMES 

Title  II  of  my  bill  would  outlaw  na- 
tional conspiracies  perpetrated  by  gang- 
sters and  hoodlums  who  use  interstate 
commerce  or  interstate  communications 
in  furtherance  of  terroristic  activities, 
crimes,  and  rackets. 

My  bill  would  create  a  new  crime 
known  as  a  "terroristic  offense"  which 
is  intended  to  be  a  catchall  for  all  types 
of  conspiracies  of  a  violent  nature  which 
presently,    because    of    their    interstate 


character,  have  been  largely  beyond  the 
effective  reach  of  local  law  enforcement. 

The  definition  of  a  terroristic  oflfense 
Is  "any  offense  proscribed  by  the  laws 
of.  or  the  common  law  as  recognized  in, 
any  State  relating  to  extortion,  black- 
mail, murder,  racketeering,  narcotics, 
maiming  or  assault  with  intent  to  inflict 
great  bodily  harm,  and  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  a  penitentiary  or  by 
death."  The  penalties  range  from  fines 
for  lesser  offenses  to  death  for  terroris- 
tic oflfenses  involving  murder. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  for  a 
number  of  years  upon  reading  about 
gangland-style  killings  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. 21  of  which  remain  unsolved.  The 
nature  of  these  killings  and  the  fact  that 
the  p>erpetrators  remain  unpunished  lend 
credence  to  the  presumption  that  they 
are  a  part  of  an  interstate  conspiracy 
where  the  killer  is  shipped  in  for  the 
job.  or.  in  the  alternative,  the  code  of 
the  maffia  seals  the  lips  of  all  parties 
involved.  Some  of  these  killings  are 
identified  with  the  multi-million-dollar 
bolita  racket  in  Florida. 

When  I  requested  the  FBI  to  investi- 
gate one  killing  and  consider  supple- 
menting the  efforts  of  the  local  law  en- 
forcement officials.  I  was  advised  that 
even  though  the  killing  was  of  a  gang- 
land nature,  there  was  no  Federal  crime 
involved  and  that,  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  authority  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  The  services 
of  the  FBI  were  even  requested  by  the 
local  law  enforcement  officials,  but. 
again,  the  answer  was  that  no  Federal 
crime  was  involved.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  my  proposal,  the  FBI  would  no 
longer  be  shackled  and  a  nationwide 
dragnet  could  be  put  into  operation. 
This  is  the  only  method  by  which  this 
national  and  international  kill-for- 
money  syndicate  can  be  stamped  out. 

Generally,  murder  is  not  a  Federal 
offense.  While  it  is  a  State  crime,  local 
authorities  may  be  incapable,  because 
of  the  lack  of  personnel,  scientific  crime 
detecting  equipment,  and  so  forth,  to 
properly  investigate  the  crime  and  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  Justice.  Since  these 
perpetrators  often  cross  State  lines  and 
use  interstate  communications  to  carry 
out  their  nefarious  deeds,  their  actions 
are,  in  truth  and  fact,  interstate  in  na- 
ture and  therefore  should  properly  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  State 
crimes  either  recognized  by  State  statute 
or  State  common  law,  in  which  interstate 
instrumentalities  are  used,  and  because 
of  this  latter  circumstance,  local  author- 
ities not  having  extraterritorial  powers 
cannot  adequately  go  out  to  look  for  and 
ferret  out  evidences  of  the  crime.  The 
Federal  Government  could,  however,  and 
should  be  empowered  to  do  this. 

It  is  the  intent  of  my  bill  to  bring  the 
crime  detection  and  prevention  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  play 
principally  by  making  available  to  the 
States  the  services  of  the  FBI,  the  Fed- 
eral Narcotics  Bureau,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, and  Federal  scientific  laboratories 
for  the  detection  of  the  activities  of 
secret  criminal  organizations,  such  as 
the    maffia    and    Murder   Incorporated, 
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and  for  the  apprehension  of  its  offending 
members. 

I  trust  that  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  take 
the  same  deep  interest  In  this  horrible 
situation  as  I  do.  I  have  stated  how  it 
operates  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  you  will  find  that  its  network 
extends  into  all  of  your  districts. 

TITLE    m — CRIMINAL    EXPENDITURES 

During  the  86th  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  7394,  for  the  purpose  of  disallowing 
tax  deductions  for  racketeering  business 
expenses.  I  have  again  introduced  the 
bill  during  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
have  incorporated  it  into  my  omnibus 
bill  as  Utle  III. 

This  title  would  deny  persons  engaged 
in  illegal  activities,  such  as  gambling  and 
racketeering,  certain  tax  deductions 
which  are  allowed  to  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. These  deductions  were  given 
some  semblance  of  legality  in  the  deci- 
sion of  Commissioner  v.  Sullivan  (356 
UJS.  27>.  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  disallow  such  deductions  on 
the  part  of  gamblers  and  criminals  in  the 
absence  of  express  declaration  by  Con- 
gress. This  title  is  broadened  and  made 
more  comprehensive  by  the  Attorney 
General's  recommendations,  and  it  would 
deny  tax  deductions  to  persons  engaged 
in  illegal  activities  such  as  gambling,  and 
clearly  shows  the  congressional  intent 
that  such  business  expenses  cannot  be 
deductible  for  tax  purposes.  This  is  one 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  Attor- 
ney General  Rogers  in  submitting  his 
proposals  to  Congress.  Concerning  the 
elimmation  of  such  tax  deductions  the 
Attorney  General  had  the  following  to 
say: 

OrgaxUzed  crime  ha*  derived  huge  profits 
from  certain  businesses  carried  on  Illegally. 
It  is  obvious  tliat  a  business  conducted  fur- 
tively and  unlawfully  will  yield  larger  profiu 
than  one  transacted  openly  by  law-abiding 
citizens.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  furtive 
character  of  such  a  business  increases  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  tax  collection.  The 
Government  Is  enUtled  to  be  reimbursed 
for  this  drain  of  its  resources,  and  to  secure 
its  full  share  of  taxes  from  these  illegal 
ventures. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  business  is  or- 
ganized crime's  illegal  gambling  enterprises — 
perhaps  its  principal  source  of  Ul-gotten 
funds.  Almost  all  of  the  States  have  laws 
prohibiting  bookmaklng.  slot  machines,  and 
related  activities  of  the  organized  gambling 
fraternity.  Policing  Illegal  gamblers  is  pri- 
marily a  State  and  local  responsibility. 

There  are,  however,  areas  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  projierly  assist  local 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  their  anU- 
racketeerlng  and  gambling  i&ws.  This  bill 
Is  designed  to  deny  persoas  engaged  In  illegal 
activity,  such  as  gambling,  certain  tax  deduc- 
tions allowed  to  legitimate  businesses.  ThU 
would  deal  a  severe  bk>w  to  the  organized 
racketeer  by  hitting  him  where  It  hurts 
most — in  his  pocketbook.  (See  Cormnts- 
sioner  v.  SulUian  (356  UJS.  27) .) 

TTTt*   rv — TRANSMISSION   OF  CAMITLING 
INFOR-M  ATION 

This  title  of  my  bill  is  designed  to  aid 
in  the  prevention  of  interstate  transmis- 
sion of  gambling  information  by  i-equir- 
ing  persons  who  pay  the  gambling  tax  to 
state,  under  the  penalty  of  perjury, 
whether  they  hare  or  will  engage  In  the 
interstate  transmission  of  gambling  in- 
formation.   It  is  assumed  that  the  infor- 


mation derived  will  assist  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  first  section  of  title  IV  defines  the 
terms  "gambling  information"  and 
"wager."  It  should  be  noticed  that 
"wager"  is  defined  here  in  the  same 
terms  as  it  is  defined  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  definition,  basi- 
cally, defines  wagering  as  betting  on  a 
sporting  event  or  playing  the  numbers 
game,  policy,  or  similar  types  of  wager- 
ing. 

The  second  section  would  require  each 
person  who  is  required  to  pay  the  wager- 
ing tax  to  file  an  affidavit  stating 
whether  he  has  or  has  not,  during  the 
last  year,  sent  or  received  gambling  in- 
formation in  interstate  commerce,  and 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  do  so  while 
his  registration  is  in  effect.  A  provision 
is  included  to  permit  revised  affidavits 
where  a  change  occurs  in  the  intention 
expressed.  The  penalty  provided  for 
filing  a  false  affidavit  is  a  fine  of  up  to 
S5,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year, 
or  both.  For  failure  to  file,  the  maxi- 
mum fine  is  $10,000.  and  the  maximum 
imprisonment  is  for  2  years. 

This  section  of  my  bill  also  makes  it 
a  crime  for  a  telephone  or  telegraph 
comp>any,  and  certain  of  its  employees, 
to  provide  services  to  a  person  they  have 
reason  to  believe  should  be  registered 
under  the  gambling  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  unless  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  the  behef . 

TITLX    V GAMBLING    DEVICES 

The  Attorney  General  has  further 
recommended  that  the  1950  law  forbid- 
ding the  "interstate  transportation  of 
any  gambling  device,"  which  now  applies 
to  slot  machines,  should  be  broadened 
to  include  any  other  device  manufac- 
tured specifically  for  gambling  purposes, 
and  also  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
such  gambling  devices  out  of  the  coun- 
try. In  submitting  that  proposal  the 
Attorney  General  had  the  following  to 
say: 

In  1951  Congress  passed  the  Johnson  Act 
<64  Stat.  1134;  15  U.S.C  sees  1171-H77>. 
which  in  general  forbids  the  interstate 
transportation  of  any  gambUng  device  and 
requires  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
gambling  devices  to  register  annually  with 
the  Attorney  General. 

Experience  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
act  has  demonstrated  a  need  for  Its  amend- 
ment In  several  re.tjpects.  It  is  pniposed  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  gambling  derlce 
so  that  not  only  the  slot  nutchlnes  would 
be  covered,  but  also  addiUouai  types  of  ma- 
chinas  and  mechanical  dcvioes  de&igned  aiKl 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  gambling. 

The  proposal  would  also  enlarge  and  more 
clearly  define  the  categories  of  perBons  to 
whom  the  registration  and  filing  prortsiona 
apply.  It  would  require  the  maintenaooe 
of  detailed  records  with  respect  to  the  acqui- 
sition and  disposition  of  gambllug  devices, 
with  provision  for  Inspection  and  copying  of 
such  records  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Provision  Is  made  In  the  bill  for  the  grant- 
ing of  Immunity  to  persons  who  assert  their 
constitutional  f»-ivilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation  with  regard  to  the  maintenaxioe  of 
the  required  records  or  testifying  before  a 
graud  Jury  or  court  of  the  tJnlted  StJites. 
Thus,  our  enforcement  authorities  would  be 
able  to  compel  the  disclosure  by  underlings 


of   Information    necessary    for   reaching    the 
upper  echelons  of  the  crime  frndleates. 

nnally.  the  bill  would  extend  the  Beope 
of  the  act  to  apply  to  the  transportation  of 
g ambling  devices  In  foreign  commerce;  at 
present  It  ajjplles  only  to  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  such  devices.  This  exten- 
sion would  not  only  eliminate  a  poaeible  area 
of  gambling  device  activity,  but  would  fur- 
ther strengthen  enforcement  of  the  act  with 
respect  to  Interstate  violations,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  segregate  from  an  Investigative 
standpoint  Interstate  and  foreign  shipments. 

I  introduced  H.  R.  3024  earlier  this  ses- 
sion, the  same  as  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  session,  to  implement  that  recom- 
mendation, with  certain  modifications, 
which  I  believe  to  be  sound.  Those  pro- 
visions which  I  have  incorporated  as 
title  V  of  this  omnibus  bill  are: 

"(2)  any  other  machine  or  mechanical 
device  (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  rou- 
lette wheels  and  similar  devices)  designed 
and  manufactxired  primarily  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  gambling,  and  (A)  which  when 
operated  may  deliver,  as  the  result  of  the 
application  of  an  element  of  chance,  any 
money  or  property,  or  (B)  by  the  operation 
of  which  a  person  may  become  entitled  to 
receive,  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
an  element  of  chance,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty, provided  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  parlmutuel  bet- 
ting equipment  or  materials  used  or  designed 
for  use  at  racetraclts  where  betting  Is  legal 
under  applicable  State  laws;  or'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subsections : 

"(d)  The  term  'Interstate  commerce'  In- 
cludes commerce  between  one  State,  posses- 
sion, or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  another 
State,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(e)  The  term 'foreign  commerce*  Includes 
commerce  with  foreign  country. 

"(f)  The  term  'intrastate  commerce'  in- 
cludes commerce  wholly  within  one  State. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  unla^'ful  knowingly  to  trans- 
port any  gambUng  device  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commeroe:  Provided.  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  transportation  of  any 
gambling  device  to  a  place  in  any  State 
which  has  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
exemption  of  such  State  from  the  FMx»vlslons 
of  this  section,  or  to  a  plaoe  in  any  sub- 
division of  a  State  in  which  such  subdH-islon 
Is  located  has  enacted  a  law  providing  for 
the  exemption  of  such  subdivision  from  the 
pro\-isions  of  this  secticHi.  " 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  during  any  calendar  3rear  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  repair- 
ing, reoonditicmlng,  dealing  in,  or  operating 
any  gambling  device  if  in  such  business  he 
buys  or  receives  any  such  devloe  knowing 
that  It  has  been  transported  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  oommeroe,  or  sells,  ships,  or  delivers 
such  derioe  in  interstate  o*-  foreign  com- 
merce, or  sells,  ships,  or  delivers  such  device 
knowing  that  It  will  be  inux>dt»ced  into  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  unless  such 
person  ahail.  during  the  month  prior  to  en- 
gaging la  such  bu&inesfi  in  that  year,  register 
Wiih  the  Attoruey  Oenaral  of  the  United 
States  his  name  and  trade  name  and  the 
address  of  each  of  his  places  of  business,  des- 
ignating his  principal  place  of  business 
within  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Every  person  required  to  register  un- 
der the  proFislons  of  this  Act  shall  maintain 
an  Inventory  record  of  all  gambling  devices 
owned,  possessed,  or  In  his  custody  as  of 
the  close  oi  each  calendar  month.  The  rec- 
ord  shall    show    the    individual    identifying 
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mark  and  serial  number  ot  each  assembled 
gambling  device  and  the  quantity,  catalog 
listing,  and  description  of  each  separate 
subassembly  or  essential  pairt.  together  with 
the  location  of  each  Item  listed  thereon. 

"(c)  Every  person  required  to  register  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  maintain 
for  each  place  of  business  a  record  for  each 
calendar  month  of  all  gambling  devices  sold, 
delivered,  or  shipped  in  Intrastate,  interstate, 
or  foreign  commerce.  The  record  of  sales, 
deliveries,  and  shipments  for  each  place  of 
business  shall  show  the  individual  identify- 
ing mark  and  serial  number  of  each  assem- 
bled gambling  device  and  the  quantity,  cata- 
log listing,  and  description  of  each  separate 
subaissembly  or  essential  part  sold,  delivered, 
or  shipped  together  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  buyer  and  consignee  thereof  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  carrier 

"(d»  Every  person  required  to  register  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  maintain 
for  each  place  of  business  a  record  for  each 
calendar  month  of  all  gambling  devices  man- 
ufactured, purchased,  or  otherwise  acquired. 
This  record  shall  show  the  individual  identi- 
fying mark  and  serial  number  of  each  as- 
sembled gambling  device  and  vhe  quantity, 
catalog  listing,  and  description  of  each  sep- 
arate subassembly  or  essential  part,  manu- 
factured, purchased,  or  otherwise  acquired 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  device  was  purchased 
or  acquired  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  carrier. 

'■(e)  Every  manufacturer  required  to  reg- 
ister shall  number  seriatim  each  assembled 
or  partially  assembled  gambling  device 
which  is  to  be  sold,  shipped,  or  delivered, 
and  shall  stamp  on  the  outside  front  of 
each  such  assembled  or  partially  assembled 
gambling  device  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible 
the  number  of  the  device,  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  date  of  manufacture. 
And  every  person  required  to  register  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  record  the 
data  herein  designated  in  the  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept. 

"(f)  Each  record  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be   kept  for  a  period   of   five   years. 

"(g)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son required  to  register  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  se'l.  deliver,  ship,  or  possess 
any  gambling  device  which  is  not  marked 
and  numbered  as  required  by  this  Act  or 
for  any  p)erson  to  remove,  obliterate,  or 
alter  the  manufacturer's  name,  the  date  of 
manufacture,  or  the  serial  number  on  any 
gambling  device; 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made, 
any  false  entry  in  any  record  required  to 
be  kept  under  this  section;  and 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  failed  to  register  as  required  by  this 
Act  or  who  has  failed  to  maintain  the  rec- 
ords required  by  this  Act  to  manufacture, 
recondition,  repair,  sell,  deliver,  ship,  or  pos- 
sess any  gambling  device. 

"(h)  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  shall,  at  the  principal  place 
of  business  within  the  United  States  of  any 
person  required  to  register  by  this  Act,  at 
all  reasonable  times  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  copy  any  of  the  records  required  to 
be  kept  by  this  Act,  and  in  case  of  refusal 
by  any  person  registered  under  this  Act  to 
allow  inspection  and  copying  of  the  records 
required  to  be  kept,  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  where  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  appropriate  order  compelling 
production. 

"(I)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from 
malntainmg  the  records  designated  herein, 
producing  the  same  or  testifying  before  any 
grand  jury  or  court  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  thereto  for  the  reason  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  in- 


criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  criminal 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  upon  asserting 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  any 
natural  person  may  be  required  to  open  the 
records  designated  herein  to  inspection  or  to 
testify  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  thereto:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  person  shall  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  disclosed  as  a  result 
of  the  Inspection  of  such  records  or  testi- 
mony with  respect  thereto.  No  witness  shall 
be  exempt  under  this  section  from  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury  or  contempt  committed 
while  giving  testimony  or  producing  evi- 
dence under  compulsion  as  provided  in  this 
Act. 

"(J)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  and  enforce  such  regu- 
lations as  may  in  his  Judgment  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  breach  of  any  of  such  regulations  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  In  section  6  of 
this  Act." 

Sec  5.  This  Act  shall  take  efTect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  my  effoi^ 
to  get  strong  antigambling  legislation 
written  into  law  in  areas  where  it  has 
been  proven  to  be  needed  by  recommen- 
dations of  the  Attorney  General  and  re- 
ports from  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  together  with 
other  reports  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gress. These  proposals  are  directed  pri- 
marily at  syndicated  gambling  and  crim- 
inal activities  largely  nationwide  in 
scope,  which  is  an  element  that  is  readily 
admitted  to  be  in  existence  and  has  to 
date  proven  itself  beyond  the  grasp  of 
criminal  legal  processes  imder  existing 
law.  My  previous  bill,  H.R.  7393  of  the 
86th  Congress,  received  no  objection 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce — although  the 
Department  did  indicate  it  was  m  sym- 
pathy with  the  objective  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  received  favorable  recom- 
mendations of  the  Attorney  Greneral  and 
there  was  no  objection  received  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

TITIJC  VI WAGERING     PARAPHERNAUA 

This  title  of  my  bill  would  make  It  a 
felony  to  send  or  carry  knowingly  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  wager- 
ing paraphernalia  or  device  used,  adapt- 
ed, or  designed  for  use  in  bookmaking. 
wagering  pools  with  respect  to  a  sport- 
ing event,  or  numbers,  policy,  bolita,  or 
similar  illegal  games.  The  enactment  of 
this  section  of  my  bill  would  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  in  bringing  about  a 
curtailment  of  such  interstate  wagering 
by  vesting  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
when  such  criminal  activity  Is  disclosed. 

Bookmakers  and  lottery  and  policy  op- 
erators presently  thrive  on  widescale  in- 
terstiite  operations.  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  been  handicapped  by 
jurisilictional  limitations  to  deal  with 
such  operations,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  handicapped  by  lack  of  statu- 
tory authority  to  assert  its  full  power. 

Atix»rney  General  Robert  Kenne<iy 
stated  on  April  6  of  this  year: 

Ou:-  revisions  are  more  spieclflc  about  the 
material  Involved  and  would  ban  the  Inter- 
state transportation  of  spKjrts  betting  forma, 
certificates  or  devices  used  in  bookmaking, 
numbers   games,   or  other  gambling. 


I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  which  will  provide  the  Federal 
Government  with  another  tool  to  combat 
the  forces  of  organized  crime. 

TITLE    VII IMMUNITT    OF    WITNESSES 

Both  the  present  and  the  past  Attor- 
neys General  have  proposed  legislation 
for  granting  immunity  to  persons  who 
claim  the  fifth  amendment  in  Federal 
gambling  cases,  and  thus  law-enforce- 
ment oCBcers  could  compel  underlings  to 
give  them  information  needed  to  reach 
the  upper  echelons  of  crime  syndicates. 
This  legislation  would  also  apply  to 
labor  racketeering  cases  granting  im- 
munity to  needed  witnesses  who  now 
claim  self-incrimination. 

I  have  already  introduced  H.R.  3021 
this  session  to  amend  chapter  95  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
compelling  of  testimony  under  certain 
conditions  and  the  granting  of  immimity 
from  prosecution  in  connection  there- 
with. My  previous  bill,  H.R.  7392  of  the 
86th  Congress,  received  a  favorable  re- 
IX)rt  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
I  include  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, dated  June  17,  1960: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Office  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 
Wasnington.  DC,  June  17.  1960. 
Hon    Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  U  In  response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  concerning  the  bill  (HR. 
7392)  to  amend  chapter  95  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  "to  permit  the  compelling 
of  testimony  under  certain  conditions  and 
the  granting  of  Immunity  from  prosecution 
In  connection  therewith."  The  measure  was 
Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  one  part  of  a  three-point  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  legislative  program  designed 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  States  to 
eradicate  from  the  American  scene  the  so- 
called  organized  criminal. 

In  labor  racketerlng  cases  the  experience 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  demonstrates 
an  urgent  need  for  legislation  to  permit  the 
compelling  of  testimony  before  grand  Juries 
and  courts  in  Hobbs  Act  and  certain  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  cases.  The  Hobbs  Act  (18  US  C. 
1951)  makes  it  unlawful  to  Interfere  with 
commerce  by  robbery  or  extortion,  as  de- 
fined In  the  act.  Section  302  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  (29  use.  186)  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful for  an  employer  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  to  pay  money  or  make  gifts  to 
representatives  of  any  of  his  employees  under 
circumstances  that  would  constitute  such 
action  a  bribe.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween the  offenses  proscribed  In  these  two 
acts  often  Inhibits  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  ofiBcers.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployer who  is  a  victim  of  labor  extortion 
may  be  reluctant  to  testify  In  a  Hobbs  Act 
case  for  fear  that  he  may  be  incriminating 
himself  under  section  302  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

H.R.  7392  will  add  a  new  section  to  the 
"Racketeering  '  chapter  of  our  criminal  code. 
In  which  the  Hobbs  Act  Is  contained.  As 
amended,  the  chapter  will  provide  that 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  US.  at- 
torney It  Is  necessary  to  the  public  Interest 
that  a  witness  testify  or  produce  evidence 
before  a  grand  Jury  or  court  of  the  United 
States,  In  a  matter  Involving  a  violation  of 
the  Hobbs  Act  or  section  302  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  he  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  seek  an  order  of  the 
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court  Instructing  the  witness  to  do  so.  The 
witness  may  not  then  be  excused  from  testi- 
fying or  producing  the  evidence  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  required  of  him  may  l>e 
self-lncrlmlnatlng,  or  the  measure  accords 
him  Immunity  from  prosecution  (except  for 
perjury  or  contempt)  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions concerning  which  he  Is  compelled 
to  testify  or  produce  evidence  after  claim- 
ing his  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
Legislation  such  as  this  Is  not  uncommon; 
there  are  many  such  Immunity  statutes  and 
they  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  In 
accomplishing  the  more  effective  administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  early  en- 
actment of  this  Important  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  at  this  F>oint 
a  letter  from  the  piesent  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Robert  Kennedy,  to  the  chaii-man 
of  the  Hou.se  Judiciar>'  Committee,  under 
date  of  April  6.  1961: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington.  DC,  April  6.  1961. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatiies,  Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  Is  now  pending 
in  your  committee  the  bill  (HR  3021 1  "to 
amend  chapter  95  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony 
under  certain  conditions  and  the  granting 
of  Immunity  from  prosecution  In  connection 
therewith."  Tlie  measure  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
January    18,    19(>i. 

I  affirm  and  endorse  this  proposal  for  the 
experience  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
demonstrates  an  urgent  need  for  legislation 
to  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony  before 
grand  Juries  and  courts  In  Hobbs  Act  and 
certain  Taft-Hartley  Act  cases.  The  Hobbs 
Act  (18  use.  1951)  makes  It  unlawful  for 
an  employer  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce to  pay  money  or  make  gifts  to  rep- 
resentatives of  any  of  his  employees  under 
circumstances  that  would  constitute  such 
action  a  bribe  The  close  connection  be- 
tween the  offenses  proscribed  in  these  two 
acts  often  Intilblts  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  officers.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployer who  Is  a  victim  of  labor  extortion 
may  be  reluctant  to  testify  In  a  Hobbs  Act 
case  for  fear  that  he  may  be  Incriminating 
himself  under  section  302  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

H.R.  3021,  in  substance,  provides  that 
whenever  In  the  opinion  of  a  U.S.  attorney 
It  is  necessary  to  the  public  Interest  that  a 
witness  testify  or  produce  evidence  before  a 
grand  Jury  or  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  matter  involving  a  violation  of  the  Hobbs 
Act  or  section  302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  seek  an  order  of  the  court  instruct- 
ing the  witness  to  do  so.  The  witness  may 
not  then  be  excused  from  testifying  or  pro- 
ducing the  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the 
act  required  of  him  may  be  self-lncrlmlnat- 
lng, for  the  measure  accords  him  immunity 
from  prosecution  (except  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt) with  respect  to  transactions  concern- 
ing which  he  Is  compelled  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence  after  claiming  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination. 

This  bill  effectively  supplements  the  cur- 
rent Department  of  Justice  legislative  pro- 
gram aimed  at  organized  crime.  I  recom- 
mend its  early  enactment. 

However,  one  amendment  is  suggested  for 
committee  consideration.  To  provide  for 
greater  flexibility  of  administration,  it  may 
be  desirable  tc  insert  the  words  "or  an  As- 


sistant Attorney  General  designated  by  him," 
after  the  words  "Attorney  General"  on  line 
6  of  page  2  of  the  bill.  This  would  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  delegate  to  the  ap- 
propriate Assistant  Attorney  General  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  for  him  In  approving 
applications  by  U.S.  attorneys  for  orders 
compelling  testimony  or  the  production  of 
evidence. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there   Is  no  objection   to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  3021  as  title 
VII  of  my  omnibus  bill  would  effectively 
supplement  the  current  Department  of 
Justice  legislative  program  aimed  at 
organized  crime. 

title  viii — extension  of  the  fugitive  felon 
act 

One  of  the  most  important  titles  of 
my  bill  would  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18,  U.S.C,  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  amend 
the  act  so  as  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
existing  law  in  order  that  a  number  of 
serious  crimes  not  presently  included 
within  the  .statute  will  be  included  in 
order  to  a.ssist  local  law  enfoicement 
agencies  in  the  apprehension  of  fugitives 
through  the  services  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  existing  law  it  is  provided  that 
anyone  who  moves  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  the  intent  to  avoid 
prosecution  or  custody  or  confinement 
after  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the 
place  fi-om  which  he  flees,  for  certain 
specified  ciimes  is.  upon  conviction,  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years 
or  both.  The  cilmes  specified  are  mur- 
der, kidnaping,  burglary,  robbery,  may- 
hem, raF>e,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  arson  punishable  as  a  felony, 
or  extoilion  accompanied  by  threats  of 
violence,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  enumerated  offenses. 
The  section  further  provides  that  these 
offenses  shall  be  considered  under  the 
definition  of  either  common  law  or  under 
the  law  of  the  place  from  which  the 
person  fled. 

Under  title  VIII  of  my  bill,  the  scope 
of  the  act  is  broadened  so  as  to  include 
all  felonies  or  offenses  punishable  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  a  tenn  ex- 
ceeding 1  year  under  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  flees,  or  second, 
to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  crim- 
inal proceedings  in  .such  place  in  which 
the  commission  of  an  offense  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  is 
charged.  The  effect  of  the  prop>osed 
amendment  will  permit  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  to  .seek  Federal  as- 
sistance in  locating  offenders  who  have 
fled  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  avoid  prosecution,  custody,  or  confine- 
ment for  a  number  of  serious  criminal 
offenses  which  are  not  presently  included 
within  the  statute.  It  will  supplement 
the  powers  of  the  States  in  criminal 
law  enforcement  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  agents  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's investigative  forces.  It  will 
provide  either  for  Federal  trials  of 
the  persons  apprehended  or  their  re- 
turn to  the  proper  State  jurisdiction  for 


prosecution  or  other  appropriate  State 
action.  Customarily  the  State's  jurisdic- 
tion is  honored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  stated 
that  despite  the  broadening  of  the  juris- 
diction under  this  proposed  section,  the 
FBI  will  not  be  unduly  burdened  with 
unwarranted  investigations 

During  the  86th  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  11890  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  already  re- 
introduced it  this  session  as  H.R.  3023, 
and  its  provisions  are  included  as  title 
VIII  of  the  Antiracketeering  Act. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Attorney  General 
Keimedy  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  which  he  states, 
"It  would  serve  as  another  weapon  in 
the  attack  on  the  criminal  elements  in 
our  population.  I  therefore  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  this  legislation." 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  H.R.  468.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1073  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  This  bUl 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  An  identical  bill,  H.R. 
3023.  is  also  before   the  committee. 

The  Fugitive  Felon  Act  now  provides  that 
those  persons  who  travel  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  avoid  prosecution  or 
custody  or  confinement  after  conviction  for 
certain  specified  crimes  such  as  murder,  kid- 
naping, burglary,  etc.,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years  or  both.  These  bills  would 
amend  the  act  to  include  all  crimes,  or  at- 
tempts to  commit  crimes,  punishable  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
1  year. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  permit  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers  to  assist  State 
and  local  officers  in  locating  persons  sought 
for  all  serious  offenses,  that  is,  offenses  which 
would,  under  Federal  law,  constitute  felonies, 
making  the  interstate  flight  of  such  persons 
punishable  as  Federal  offenses.  It  would 
s'erve  as  another  weapon  in  the  attack  on 
the  criminal  elements  of  our  population.  I 
therefore  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of   this  report   from  the  standpoint  of   the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 

title    IX — wiretapping 

By  far  the  most  controversial  pro- 
posal of  the  Antiracketeering  Act  of  1961 
is  title  IX,  relating  to  wiretapping. 
One  of  the  issues  over  which  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  fought  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence was  the  security  of  the  in- 
dividual from  "unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures."  The  fouith  amendment 
was  written  into  the  Constitution  to 
protect  against  such  unwarranted  in- 
trusions upon  a  citizen's  right  of  privacy. 
The  fourth  amendment  provides: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  ui:ireasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
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iamvte.  bnt  npoo  probable  cause.  rupportM 
by  o*th  or  aflrmatlon,  and  partlcxilaxly  de- 
serlblns  tbe  place  to  be  aearcbed.  aiMl  Uie 

persona  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Th*  security  granted  by  the  consti- 
tutional concept  that  each  man's  home 
is  his  castle.  Is  not  absolute,  however. 
as  proven  by  the  fact  that  no  "immuni- 
zation" from  searches  and  seizures  was 
contemplated  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
What  they  afforded  was  a  constitutional 
protection  against  "unreasonable"  in- 
trusions of  privacy  only.  This  concept 
they  also  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
outlining  the  sine  qua  non  procedures 
for  the  Issuance  of  search  warrants  for 
what  might  be  termed  "reasonable 
searches." 

In  recent  years,  the  concept  against 
"unreasonable"  searches  has  run  head- 
on  into  new  technology.  The  advent 
of  telephone  and  radio,  on  the  one  hand. 
and  the  development  of  wiretap  and 
revolutionary  eavesdroppmg  techniques, 
on  the  other,  have  created  serious  new 
problems.  The  fearful  specter  of  a 
1984-like  society  intruding  upon  each 
citizen's  constitutional  castle  is  not  one 
which  can  be  lightly  ignored. 

But  in  our  zeal  to  avoid  abuses  of  new 
techniques,  we  must  not  go  overboard. 
The  Founding  Fathers  had  experienced 
unreasonable  searches  and  they  guarded 
against  them  in  a  most  reasonable  man- 
ner. They  could  have  provided  for 
constitutional  bans  against  all  searciies. 
but  they  were  far  too  ^.-ise  to  follow  that 
extreme  course.  Rather  they  tempered 
their  approach  to  suit  the  legitimate 
needs  of  a  free  society. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  cannot  be 
less  realistic  than  they  were.  Following 
the  standard  they  set  for  us.  we  must 
protect  against  unreasonable  intrusions 
occasioned  by  irresponsible  use  of  these 
new  techniques,  while,  at  the  same  time. 
Insuring  the  Government  reasonable 
means  to  protect  our  citizenry.  As 
Alan  F.  Westin  said  in  a  recent  article 
in  Commentary: 

"To  accept  the  argument  that  conver- 
sations of  innocent  persons  might  be 
overheard  as  reason  for  immunizing  all 
telephone  or  room  conversations  from 
authorized  search  is  to  create  an  island 
of  absolute  privacy  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  American  tradition,  not  in 
keeping  with  it." 

Mindful,  as  I  am,  of  the  serious  threat 
of  organized  and  syndicated  crime  to 
our  Institutions  and  conscious,  as  I  am. 
that  the  threat  must  be  effectively  com- 
bated Lf  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  so- 
ciety. I  have  incorporated  title  IX  into 
the  Antiracketeering  Act  of  1961.  A 
new  chapter,  chapter  119,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  wiretapping,  would  be 
added  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Wiretapping,  without  proper  authori- 
zation, and  unauthorized  disclosures 
secured  therefrom  are  specifically  pro- 
hibited in  sections  2502  and  2503.  re- 
spectively. Penalties  are  provided  for 
violation  of  either  section.  Section  2504 
additionally  outlaws  the  illegal  posses- 
sion of  wiretap  equipment. 

The  Attorney  General,  under  section 
2505,  is.  however,  authorized  to  inter- 
cept telephone  communications  to  ob- 
tain  evidence  of  s>-ndicated   crime.    A 


statutory  procedure  is  established  which 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  required 
to  follow  in  order  to  secure  court  ap- 
pro\al  for  wiretaps.  The  application,  to 
be  made  to  a  district  court  or  court  of 
appeals,  would  have  to  satisfy  the  hear- 
ing judge  of  the  existence  of  reasonable 
grounds  to  warrant  the  telephone  inter- 
ception. Protections  are  built  Into  the 
proposal  to  guard  against  abuse.  Wire- 
tap evidence  not  secured  in  compliance 
with  title  IX  would  be  specifically 
barred  from  receipt  into  evidence  in  any 
case. 

Section  2507  fills  the  law  enforcement 
gap  created  by  the  confusion  of  deci- 
sions as  to  the  effect  of  interceptions  by 
State  officers.  Such  wiretaps,  if  made 
pursuant  to  a  court  determination  of 
reasonableness,  are  specifically  held  not 
in  violation  of  Federal  law. 

To  my  mind,  title  IX  is  a  necessary 
and  reasonable  approach  to  a  most  se- 
rious problem.  It  is  one  that  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  approach  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  embodied  in  the 
fourth  amendment.  As  with  that 
amendment,  the  constitutional  castle 
concept  is  preserved  from  intriisions 
which  are  "unreasonable." 

TITUr     X OBSTKUCTION     OF     INVESTIGA-nON 

No  crackdown  on  organized  crime  can 
succeed  without  the  cooperation  of  a 
citizenry  freed  from  fear  of  reprisal 
from  gangland  elements.  As  the  Attor- 
ney (3eneral  stated:  '•Experience  has 
shown  that  potential  witnesses  are  often 
intimidated,  threatened,  or  coerced  when 
a  matter  is  in  its  investigative  stage, 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  proceeding." 

As  the  law  now  .';tands.  the  obstruc- 
tion (if  justice  statutes  ( 18  U.S.C.  1503. 
1505)  prohibit  the  intimidation  of  wit- 
ne.sse;  after  formal  proceedings  have  be- 
gun. But  during  the  investigative  stage, 
the  p)tential  witness  is  not  so  protected. 
Thus,  by  intimidating  witnesses  during 
an  inquiry,  the  subsequent  initiation  of 
formal  proceedings  may  be  effectively 
thwa:ted.  without  violating  the  obstruc- 
tion i)rohibition.  In  effect,  because  the 
gap  ("xists,  the  Federal  Government  is 
put  Jito  the  position  of  sanctioning 
what  might  be  called  "back-door  ob- 
structionism." 

Tht?  Attorney  General  has  advocated 
that  the  situation  be  remedied  and  I 
suppc>rt  him  in  his  effort.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, his  proposal  may  be  too  broad  for 
comfort,  for  it  would  not  only  prohibit 
intimidation,  threats,  and  coercion  to 
obstrict  justice,  but  would  also  carr>'  se- 
vere jjenalties  for  the  furnishing  of  false 
or  msleading  infonnation  to  any  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  engaged 
in  a  lawful  inquiry.  While  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  end  the  Attorney  General 
seeks  to  achieve  with  this  latter  provi- 
sions I  am  fearful  that  his  approach 
is  too  dangerous  for  this  body  to  sanc- 
tion. The  grant  of  such  authority,  un- 
less zealously  restricted,  might  well 
constitute  a  long,  long  step  toward  a 
Gestf;,polike  government  control  over  the 
people. 

In  my  opinion,  to  hold  a  citizen  crim- 
inally liable  for  giving  false  Information 
durirg  an  investigation  when  that  Infor- 
mation was  given  under  oath  could  result 
in  deterring  witnesses  from  volunteering 


much  needed  Information.  In  cases  of 
statements  under  oath,  present  laws  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  problem. 

Title  X,  therefore,  deletes  that  portion 
of  the  Attorney  Generals  proposal.  It  is 
restricted  to  prohibiting  obstruction  of 
inquiries  or  investigations  by  intimida- 
tion or  injury  of  any  r>erson  and  is  fur- 
ther restricted  to  cases  involving  syndi- 
cated criminal  activities. 

I  believe  that  such  a  profKJsal  would 
give  the  Government  an  effective  investi- 
gative tool  against  organized  criminal 
elements,  while,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tecting our  people  from  unwarranted 
governmental  persecution. 

TTTLr  XI — INTEBSTATE  TRAVEL   IN    \n>   OF   SYNDI- 
CATED CaiMINAL  ACTIVITIES 

Title  XI  of  the  Antiracketeering  Act 
of  1961.  deals  with  unlawful  travel  in 
aid  of  syndicated  criminal  activities. 
Adapted  from  my  bill.  HR.  5186  of  the 
86lh  Congress  and  adopted  in  principle 
by  the  Attorney  General,  involving  in- 
terstate travel,  the  proposal  is  designed, 
in  the  words  of  the  Attorney  General, 
"to  impede  the  clandestine  flow  of  profits 
from  criminal  ventures  and  to  bring 
about  a  serious  disruption  in  the  far- 
flung  organization  and  manapement  of 
coordinated  crimmal  enterprises." 

Title  XI  makes  illegal  the  crossing  of 
State  lines  or  national  boundaries  to 
promote,  manage,  establish,  carry  on, 
or  distribute  the  proceeds  of  syndicated 
criminal  activities.  As  defined,  such 
activities  comprehend  'substantial  con- 
certed activities  in.  or  affecting,  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  where  any 
part  of  such  activities  Involve  violations 
of  law.  Federal  or  non-Federal." 

As  modified,  title  XI  is  broader,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  narrower  than  the 
approach  recommended  by  the  Attorney 
General,  since  only  organized  criminal 
activities  are  comprehended  by  the  pro- 
hibition on  unlawful  travel. 

Additionally,  the  provision  has  been 
further  limited  to  nonviolent  activities 
since  "terroristic"  offenses  have  been 
adequately  dealt  with  in  title  II  of  the 
Antiracketeering  Act  of  1961. 

Under  present  law  and  even  with  the 
adoption  of  title  VIII  of  this  act.  and 
without  this  title  and  title  II,  it  is  es- 
sential for  there  to  be  a  known  suspect 
before  the  Federal  Government  can  even 
give  limited  investigative  aid  to  the 
States  and  even  on  their  request.  This 
title  will  cure  this  obvious  weakness. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  has  accepted  the 
ba.sic  concepts  of  practically  all  the  anti- 
crime  legislation  I  have  introduced  over 
the  last  6  years,  and  which  Is.  with  addi- 
tional proposals,  now  embodied  in  the 
Antiracketeering  Act  of  1961. 

I  trust  that  serious  consideration  will 
be  given  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  by  the  Congress  to  this  omnibus  bill. 
I  believe  it  to  contain  the  basic  essential 
tools  as  a  minimum  for  starting  an  or- 
ganized, effective  fight  against  syndi- 
cated crime. 

This,  by  no  means,  is  the  ultimate,  and 
I  believe  that  further  tools  can  be  mold- 
ed only  after  lengthy  consideration  by 
the  Congress  as  a  result  of  studies  and 
possibly  investigations  into  the  activi- 
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ties  of  syndicated  crime  and  the  need  for 
proper  means  of  further  buttressing  the 
local  law  enforcement  activities  and 
strengthening  their  hand  to  combat  this 
menace. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  take  ef- 
fective and  immediate  action  on  this 
much  needed  legislation  which  I  have 
been  pressing  for  ever  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
would  be  derelict  in  its  duties  not  to  go 
forward  with  this  bill.  My  bill  encom- 
passes many  provisions  that  the  Attor- 
ney General,  of  either  the  previous  or 
present  administration,  has  failed  to 
recommend.  1  think  serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  all  of  these  pro- 
posals if  we  are  to  effectively  root  out 
syndicated  gangsterism  and  crime. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  my  bill  goes 
much  further  than  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  recommendations,  and  further 
than  other  bills  introduced.  I  think 
these  measures  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the 
additional  provisions  are  included  in  or- 
der to  secure  proper  .study  of  other 
means  of  combating  crime  in  addition 
to  those  proposed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 


HOUSE 

SENATE     ENROLLED     BILL    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa 
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COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mi.'ans  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
HR.  10.  and  to  include  minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wallhauser)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Laird  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables  in  the  remarks  he  made 
in  the  House  Uxiay. 

•The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stephens)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Gathings. 
Mr.  Peterson. 
Mr.  Carey. 


ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  10,  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  'A 
bill  to  eliminate  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

884  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author- 
ity contained  In  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  director,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  transmitting  the  financial 
statement  of  the  American  Legion  up  to  and 
Including  the  period  ending  Decnmber  31, 
1980,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  47.  66th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

886  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
involving  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
•35.650.000  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency  (H.  Doc.  No.  157) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

887.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
involving  a  net  increase  In  the  amount  of 
$434,000  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident (H.  Doc.  No.  158);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
transmitting  a  portion  of  a  forthcoming  re- 
port which  relates  to  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  regarding  mass 
transportation  In  metrop>olltan  areas,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-380;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  311.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  by  the  Government  cf  gifts  to 
be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt;  without 
amendment    (Rept.   No.    366).     Referred   to 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  2017.  A  bill  relating  to  with- 
holding, for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  im- 
posed by  certain  cities,  on  the  compensation 
of  Federal  employees;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  367).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  HR.  2554.  A  bill 
to  repeal  section  14(c)  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  requiring  an  annual  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  the  bonding  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  368) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HR.  5760.  A  bill 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Scotts  Bluff 
National  Monument.  Nebr.,  and  for  other 
purpKJses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  369). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RtJTHERFORD:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  A.falrs.  HR.  6346.  A  bill 
to  include  Ackia  Battleground  National 
Monument.  Miss.,  and  Meriwether  Lewis  Na- 
tional Monument,  Tenn.,  in  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  and  to  provide  appropriate 
designations  for  them,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  370). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  H  R  6422  A  bill 
to  add  federally  owned  lands  to.  and  exclude 
federally  owned  lands  from,  the  Cedar  Breaks 
National  Monument.  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  371). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  HR.  6519.  A  bill 
to  provide  additional  lands  for  the  Tupelo 
National  Battlefield  site,  Mississippi,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  372) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  712.  An  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell 
duplicates  in  bronze  of  a  gold  medal  pre- 
sented to  Robert  F^ost  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  373).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  306. 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  374).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  398. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  manufac- 
ture and  presentation  of  a  galvano  in  com- 
memoration of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
naval  aviation;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  375).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  HR.  5432  A  bill 
to  make  permanent  certain  increases  In  an- 
nuities payable  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept,  No.  376).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  Project 
Rover  (Rept..  No.  377).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by 
self-employed  Individuals:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.,  No.  378).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  mtroduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MULTER: 

H  R.  69CK).  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banfcs  maintain 
certain  reserves  In  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  and  note  liabilities,  and  to  permit 
domestic  banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time  de- 
posits of  foreign  governments  at  rates  dif- 
fering from  those  applicable  to  domestic  de- 
positors; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr    BAKER; 

HR  6901  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
State  and  local  employees  who  have  elected 
(under  the  divided  retirement  system  pro- 
cedure) not  to  be  covered  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram may  have  an  additional  opportunity 
to  elect  such  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    CELLER: 

H  R  6902  A  bill  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  Judges  here- 
after appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  I*uerto  Rico  as  the  Judges  of 
all  other  US  district  courts  now  have;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRAZIER : 

H  R.  6903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
State  and  local  employees  who  have  elected 
(under  the  divided  retirement  system  pro- 
cedure) not  to  be  covered  under  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
may  have  an  additional  opportunity  to  elect 
such  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    HORAN: 

H  R.  6904.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  pxrovlslons  of 
part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933;  tc  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

K.R  6905.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  waiver  of  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  a  veteran's  default  In 
payment  of  a  guaranteed  home  loan  where 
the  default  occurred  because  of  compelling 
reasons  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  vet- 
eran; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr  POFF: 

H  R  6906  A  bin  to  amend  section  3238  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  6907    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30.   1960,  Public   Law  86-559,   with  respect  to 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Naval   Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    SANTANGELO: 

H  R.  6908  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional *2,400  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pyenslons.  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   CRAMER: 

H  R  6909.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
laws  so  as  to  further  protect  all  persons  from 
the    menace    of    organized     and    syndicated 


crime,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   FOG ARTY: 
H.R.  6910.  A  bill   to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   KOWALSKI: 
H.R.  6911.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Junior 
Midshipmen  of  America;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933.  to  permit  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  Invest  in  or 
lend  to  b\i8luess  development  credit  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.6913  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age 
60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide  that 
such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's  average 
monthly  compensation  for  the  5  years  of 
highest  earnings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida; 
H  R.  6914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospital  facilities  In  the  State 
of  Florida  to  provide  not  less  than  1.000 
additional  beds  for  the  care  of  disabled  vet- 
erans; to  the  Comnilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  6915.  A   bill    to   provide   for   the   con- 
veyance   of     certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States  to  the  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  CLARK: 
HR.  G916  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  In  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  program  for  Individuals 
who  are  opposed  to  participation  In  such 
programs  on  grrounds  of  conscience  or  reli- 
gious belief;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  F.ASCELL: 
H  R.  6917.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  Increases  In 
rates  of  disability  compensation  and  allow- 
ances for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  GARY: 
H  R.  6918.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  ofHclal 
flag  of  each  State  In  the  Union  shall  be 
flown  around  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  6919.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  expend  appropriated  funds 
to  acquire  approximately  12  acres  of  land  for 
the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
H  R.  6920.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "The  Postal  Service"; 
to  the  Committee  on   Post  Office   and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN; 
H  R.  6921.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  a  research  program 
In  order  to  determine  means  of  improving 
the  conservation  of  game  fish  In  dam  reser- 
voirs; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H  R  6922.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  land  acquisition  program 
for  the  migratory  bird  refuges  and  waterfowl 
production  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H  R.  6923.  A  bill  for  the  protection  of 
marine  mammals  on  the  high  seas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R  6924.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  public 
benefits  from  the  national  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  areas  through  their  Incidental 
or  secondary  use  for  public  recreation,  and 


for    other    piu-poses;    to    the    committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  6925.  A  bill  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
recreational  benefits  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  any  Federal  water  resources 
project  an  Integral  part  of  project  planning. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    STRATTON: 

H  R  6926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1960.  Public  Law  86-559,  with  respect  to 
commlssloued  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve; 
to  tile  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  NORRELL; 

H  J.  Res.  41 1 .  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    ROGERS  Of   Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ru'.es. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 

H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an 
Immediate  air  and  naval  blockade  of  Cuba 
shoukl  be  Imposed  for  the  purpose  of  Imple- 
menting the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN ; 

H  Res.  281.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
placing  of  a  plaque  In  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  honoring  the  First  De- 
fenders of  the  ClvU  War;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
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MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr  LIBONATI:  Senate  Resolution  No. 
37  adopted  In  the  72d  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the  predicament 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  legislation 
providing  benefits  to  the  aged.  111,  and  dis- 
abled veterans  of  this  great  war  In  the  form 
of  pensions  or  any  other  means  which  will 
provide  relief  so  vitally  needed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas  voicing  Its 
approval  and  urging  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  In  exposing  and  halting  the  Infil- 
tration of  subversive  elements  In  our  coun- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  study  of  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  Pacific  International 
House  and  Trade  Mart  In  Hawaii,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  voicing  lu  approval  and  urging  the 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  In  exposing 
and  halting  the  Infiltration  of  subversive 
elements  In  oiu-  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  6927.  A   bill    authorizing    Issuance   of 
patent  In  fee  to  Ruby  Rogers  Connery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


H.R  6928.  A  bill  authorizing  fee  title  to 
Ruby  Rogers  Connery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (by  request): 

H.R.  6929:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
A.  Smithers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.R  6930.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
supplies  under  section  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  the  Georgia  Sheriffs'  Boys  Ranch, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HJl.  6931.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
supplies  under  section  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  Boys'  Ranches;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Ojierations. 

By  Mr   GALLAGHER : 

H.R  6932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ChrUtos 
and  Chrlssoula  Vlahakis;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlc'.ary. 

H  R.  6933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregorlo 
Dl  Gregorlo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


H  R  6934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leokadla- 
Danuta  Kleban;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H  R  6935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  H. 
Mackln,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE; 
H.R.  6936.  A  bill  for  the  reUel  of  Kazimierz 
Topor;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania ; 
H.R.6937.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
JuUanna  Kadlecslk  (nee  Poiaraczkl)  and  her 
son,  Istvan  F.  Kadlecslk;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HR  6938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Rob- 
ert E   Hlller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   SIBAL: 
HR  6939    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
I  Szee  Yuen )  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL : 
H.R.  6940.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Henry 
Armstrong,    administrator   of    the    estate    of 


Ella   Armstrong;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr    WICKERSHAM: 

HJi.  6941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sa- 
lecma  Kouri  Hamra;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    WIDNALL: 

HJl.6942.  A  bill  authorizing  the  award  of 
the  Silver  Star  or  other  appropriate  decora- 
tion to  Roman  Solomka;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    ZELENKO 

H  R  6943,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Cal- 
liope Hasslalte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

HJ.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent in  the  name  of  Congress  a  medal  of 
honor  to  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    MERROW: 

H.J  Res  414.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent in  the  name  of  Congress  a  medal  of 
honor  to  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Soil  Stewardship  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  BLAINE  PETERSON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  9,  1961 

Mr  PETE:RS0N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
the  House  to  pause  with  me  a  few  mo- 
ments today  to  reflect  upon  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  soil  stewardship 
which  is  observed  this  year  from  May  7 
through  May  14. 

Soil  stewardship  is  simply  our  account 
to  the  Maker  for  the  use  we  have  made 
of  His  land. 

This  applies  to  all  of  us  alike  and  not 
only  to  the  man  wlio  cares  for  the  large 
acreage;  tht  home  gardener  is  equally  as 
resfionsible  as  the  home  developer.  If 
our  soil  is  destroyed  and  abused,  our 
future  generations  are  doomed. 

The  custom  of  giving  special  recogni- 
tion to  soil  stewardship  has  been  brought 
to  prominence  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  to- 
gether with  churchmen  from  several 
denominations.  In  1955  they  undertook 
the  first  national  observance.  A  commit- 
tee of  churchmen  from  several  denomi- 
nations, working  with  an  association 
committee,  develops  each  year  appropri- 
ate materials  which  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
prints  and  distributes  to  local  districts 
and  church  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  include  booklets,  programs, 
posters,  and  related  materials. 

Each  spring,  thousands  of  rural  and 
urban  cliurches.  in  cooperation  with  a 
local  soil  conservation  district,  devote 
time  to  recognition  of  the  urgency  of 
good  stewardship  of  the  land  as  a  funda- 
mental of  moral  and  civic  responsibility. 
At  the  national  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional AsscKMation  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  in  Minneapolis  in  1958.  one  of 


the  outstanding  features  of  the  program 
at  the  annual  banquet  was  an  impressive 
stewardship  ceremony  written  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Reverend  E.  W.  Mueller, 
secretary,  rural  church  program.  Na- 
tional Lutheran  Council.  Entitled  The 
Gift  of  Precious  Soil,"  it  included  the 
presentation  and  blending  of  soil  fi-om 
each  State  of  the  Union.  Subsequently, 
a  tree  was  planted  in  this  soil  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol. 

Earlier  mention  of  stewardship  was 
made  in  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Di.stricts  prayer  written  by 
Director  W.  F.  Hall,  of  Sparta,  Ga.,  dur- 
ing the  fall  meeting  of  the  national 
board  of  directors  held  at  Galveston, 
Tex..  November  1955.  It  was  given  for 
the  first  time  at  a  luncheon  there. 

On  motion  of  Director  Dave  J.  Doneen, 
seconded  by  southeastern  area  Vice 
President  A.  D.  Holmes,  the  board  voted 
to  adopt  this  blessing  officially  and  use  it 
on  all  occasions  when  the  board  met  to- 
gether for  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  din- 
ner. 

It  has  since  been  used  on  nimierous 
occasions  by  individual  soil  conservation 
districts  and  State  associations  at  formal 
luncheons  and  banquets: 

Our  Pratehi  of  Sttwardship 

Our  kind  Heavenly  Father,  giver  of  all 
good  gilts.  As  we  partake  of  this  food  and 
drink,  may  be  realize  that  You  willed  It  so 
In  the  beginning.  May  we  know  that  Thy 
promises  are  everlasting. 

Give  us  wisdom,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  know 
Thy  will;  give  us  courage  to  do  Thy  will. 
Convince  us  that  we  really  owe  nothing, 
but  that  by  Thy  g^race  we  are  stewards  of 
Thy  many  resources  and  that  Thou  dost  re- 
joice In  the  service  of  a  good  and  faithful 
steward. 

As  this  food  and  drink  restores  our 
strength  and  energy  may  we  render  pleas- 
ing service  to  Thee.  Help  us  tc  be  worthy  of 
Thy  many  blessings. 

All  of  this  we  ask  In  Jesus'  name.     Amen. 

Soil  Stewardship  Week  is  a  modem 
version  of  Rogation  days.  Observance 
of  Rogation  Days  began  centuries  ago. 


In  the  observance,  man  has  given  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  His  bountiful  gifts. 

Many  thousands  of  people  each  year 
now  arc  participating  in  soil  steward- 
ship and  Rogation  day  prayers  in  city, 
village,   and   open   country  churches. 

"Rogation"  comes  from  the  Latin  w  ord 
"rogare"  meaning  "to  ask."  Rogation 
Day  t)egan  at  Vienne,  France,  in  the  year 
470.  It  was  a  time  of  crop  failure — due 
to  earthquakes  and  bad  weather.  It  was 
a  time  of  hunger. 

St.  Mamertus,  bishop  of  Vienne.  or- 
dered prayer  and  penance  on  the  3  days 
preceding  the  Ascension.  The  clergy 
and  the  people  called  upon  God  to  help 
in  their  desperate  need. 

Other  communities  took  up  the  cus- 
tom, and  from  France  it  spread  through- 
cut  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  the  observance  had  been  for- 
mally accepted  by  the  church.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  hold  each  year  before 
Ascension  Thursday  a  special  rogation 
service. 

On  Rogation  days  people  implore  the 
mercy  of  God  that  He  may  keep  us  from 
all  evils  of  soul  and  body,  and  give  to 
the  plants  of  the  field  an  increase.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  fields  are  green  and 
there  is  promise  of  a  good  harvest — but 
also  the  possibility  of  destruction  by 
frost,  hail  or  rainstorm — prayers  and 
processions  have  served  as  a  reminder  to 
feeble  man  to  turn  with  humility  and 
confidence  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
For,  it  is  not  the  earth  alone  which 
brings  forth  fruit,  nor  is  it  alone  on  the 
busy  hand  of  man  that  increase  depends; 
but  it  is  God  who  gives  tlie  increase. 

Utah  is  equally  conscious  of  the  proper 
use  of  other  vitally  important  natural 
resources  like  forests  and  ranges,  fish 
and  wildlife,  minerals  and  petroleum. 
The  vacationer  who  chooses  Utah  for 
his  holiday  has  in  store  for  him  a 
breathtaking  wealth  of  natural  beauty. 
Over  12  million  acres  of  farmland  are 
benefiting  today  in  Utah  from  one  or 
many  of  the  practices  sponsored  by  the 
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Soil  Conservation  Service.  We  have 
five  excellent  watershed  protection  proj- 
ects in  my  congressional  district  and  the 
sixth  lacks  only  congressional  commit- 
tee approval. 

These  accomplishments  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  work  of 
many  dedicated  people  who  pioneered 
the  field  of  today's  progress. 

One  such  outstanding  individual  is  Mr. 
A  R.  Croft,  a  personal  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years  who  was  recently  honored 
upon  the  completion  of  30  years  of  dis- 
tinguished work.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
of  May  1  gave  such  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Mr.  Croft  that  I  feel  it  is  worthy  of  your 
attention: 

He    Mends    Watersheds 

The  outsiandlng  performance  rating  and 
cash  award  given  A.  R.  Croft,  watershed 
management  specialist  and  hydrologist  for 
the  regional  office  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Ogden.  caps  30   years  of  distinguished  work. 

Mr.  Crofts  scientific  treatises  on  erosion 
problems  appear  regularly  In  professional 
Journals  and  he  is  in  demand  as  a  speaker 
before  both  laymen's  and  academic  societies. 
Four  years  ago  he  received  the  Agriculture 
Department  s  Superior  Service  Award,  recog- 
nizing among  other  things  his  work  in  es- 
tablishing analytical  criteria  for  and  gain- 
ing public  supp  3rt  for  scientific  watershed 
management 

Formerly  a  research  forester  for  the  In- 
termountain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station,  Mr.  Croft  helped  develop  and  Im- 
prove the  contour  trenching  system  on  the 
steep  Davis  and  Box  Elder  Counties  water- 
sheds, a  system  now  widely  used  throughout 
the  Nation  and  abroad  to  prevent  floods  and 
mud-rock  flows 

Through  the  work  of  Mr.  Croft  and  other 
dedicated  ecologlsts,  the  flood  peril  which 
has  plagued  Wasatch  Front  communities 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  eventually  may 
be  eliminated. 

However  well  the  State  of  Utah  and 
other  States  have  heard  and  heeded  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  conserva- 
tionists, there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
After  all,  our  natural  resources  are  a 
direct  gift  of  the  Almighty  for  which  we 
will  be  required  to  give  an  accounting. 
It  behooves  all  of  us,  therefore,  to  use 
them  prudently  and  yet  preserve  them 
for  our  children. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  us  to  ponder  the 
wisdom  propounded  in  the  so-called  11th 
Commandment  which  begins:  "Thou 
Shalt  inherit  the  Holy  Earth  as  a  faithful 
steward,  conserving  its  resomxes  and 
productivity  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion." 


Inspection  of  the  Combined  Arms  School 
of  the  7th  Army  Training  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1961 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  while  on  a  Reserve  officers 
tour  of  duty  with  other  Members  of 
Congress.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspect- 
ing the  Combined  Arms  School  of  the 
7th  Army  Training  Center.  This  school, 
uiider  the  training  center  command  of 


Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  H.  Burba,  is  operated 
by  Lt.  Col.  Carl  G.  Witte,  assistant  com- 
mandant, in  Vilseck.  Germany,  near  the 
Czechoslovakian  border. 

The  itinerary  afforded  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  observe  field  exercises  of 
the  combat  arms  which  stressed  realistic 
tactical  conditions,  leadership  training, 
and  teamwork  within  and  between  the 
arms.  A  tour  of  the  academic  facilities 
disclosed  a  remarkably  high  degree  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  staff  and 
faculty.  The  eflBcient  planning,  conduct, 
high  standards,  and  excellent  quality  of 
instruction  proved  to  be  an  exceptional 
example  of  the  formal  military  training; 
program  in  Europe.  It  is  a  recogniz- 
able fact  that  the  Combined  Arms 
School,  as  part  of  the  7th  Army  Train- 
ing Center,  plays  a  very  important  role 
in  the  readiness  mission  of  the  7th  Army. 

I  ask  unanirnous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  some  remarks  I  have  pre- 
pared on  my  inspection  of  this  fine  serv- 
ice school. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Thurmond 

The  Combined  Arms  School,  as  it  is  known 
today,  was  originally  the  Tank  Training 
Center  of  the  U.S.  Constabulary.  Established 
as  a  school  in  1948,  Its  primary  mission  was 
to  train  the  personnel  of  the  Constabulary 
to  accomplish  border  surveillance  duties. 
The  7th  Army  commander,  realizing  the 
shortage  of  well-trained  personnel  during 
the  transitional  period  following  the  war, 
directed  that  the  school  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude training  for  all  armor  personnel.  As 
a  result,  in  1951  the  U.S.  Constabulary 
School  was  redesignated  the  7th  Army  Tank 
Training  Center  and  again  in  1958  was  re- 
named the  Combined  Arms  School  In  con- 
sonance with  the  addition  to  the  curriculum 
of  training  that  applied  to  all  arms. 

The  mission  of  the  Combined  Arnas 
School  is  threefold  in  nature  and  accom- 
plishes the  following: 

1.  Prepare  and  conduct  instruction  in 
communications,  gunnery,  small  unit  tactics, 
wheeled  and  tracked  vehicle  maintenance, 
and  chemical,  biological  and  radiological 
warfare,  reflecting  the  latest  Department  of 
the  Army  doctrine,  as  applicable  to  the  needs 
in  Europe  and  foreign  students. 

2.  Conduct  studies,  experiments,  and  tests 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  capabil- 
ities of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  adapt- 
ing existing  doctrine  and  techniques  to  re- 
quirements peculiar  to  7th  Army  oi>erations. 

3.  Control,  operate,  and  maintain  live  fire 
combat  ranges  for  armor,  artillery,  infantry, 
and  engineer  units. 

In  accomplishing  the  primary  mission,  the 
Combined  Arms  School's  curriculimn  Includes 
covirses  for  the  advanced  armor  crewman, 
the  turret  mechanic,  reconnaissance  leader, 
track  vehicle  mechanic,  motor  oCBcer,  motor 
sergeant,  chemical,  biological  and  radiologi- 
cal courses  for  ofBcers  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  special  courses  that  are  con- 
ducted relative  to  new  equipment.  These 
courses  vary  in  length  from  2  to  6  weeks 
and  are  programed  to  graduate  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  3,200  students  per  year. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  the  school  also 
conducts  classes  and  special  training  for 
units  that  come  to  the  training  center  for 
field  work  on  a  request  basis  in  over  200  re- 
lated subjects.  Since  its  inception,  the  Com- 
bined Army  School  has  graduated  over  30.000 
officer  and  enlisted  students  in  programed 
classes  and  103,000  In  the  nonprogramed 
field. 


Tactical  training  on  combat  ranges  con- 
sists of  small  unit  live  fires,  day  and  night 
exercises  which  provide  Integrated,  progres- 
sive training  for  infantry  and  armor  units 
wltlr  support  from  mortar  and  artillery 
units 

The  personnel  of  the  staff  and  faculty  are 
Imbued  with  a  special  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  the  student  and  his  unit  In  that  they 
make  certain  he  learns  his  required  skills. 
To  accomplish  this,  small  group  instruction 
and  practical  work  or  "hands  on  equipment" 
Instruction  Is  emphasized.  Through  these 
methods  much  individual  attention  can  be 
given  to  the  student  thereby  turning  out  an 
exceptionally  high  rate  of  successful  gradu- 
ates who  have  been  rapidly  taught  and  are 
trained  so  that  they  In  turn  can  serve  as 
Instructors  in  their  own  units.  This  system 
gives  unit  commanders  the  highly  trained 
specialists,  supervisors,  and  leaders  needed 
to  fill  the  gaps  In  the  trained  personnel  ranks 
of  7th  Army  and  other  NATO  commanders. 

The  activities  of  the  Combined  Arms 
School  are  under  constant  observation  by 
visiting  military  and  civilian  representatives. 
These  visits  are  practically  dally  affairs  and 
consist  of  representatives  of  many  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  many  senior  commanders 
of  our  units  In  Europe.  The  school's  meth- 
ods of  Instruction  are  being  emulated  widely. 

Of  particular  note,  disclosed  by  this  visit. 
was  the  sincere  attitude  of  the  Instructors  In 
the  conduct  of  their  duties.  This  fact  was 
repeatedly  reflected  by  the  Interest  and 
attention  of  the  students  to  the  Instruction. 
The  school  undoubtedly  is  an  outstanding 
model  for  military  schools  of  this  type  and 
should  be  considered  a  pattern  to  follow  by 
other  military   Institutions  of  learning. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  functions  of  a 
school,  the  Combined  Arms  School  Is  also 
conducting  a  searching  study  In  methods  of 
Instruction  In  a  constant  endeavor  to  teach 
more  to  more  students  In  less  time.  In  this 
respect  the  school  is  now  programing  selected 
subjects  for  presentation  by  the  teaching 
machine  method. 

The  school's  knowledge  of  educational 
psychology,  coupled  with  its  sense  of  urgency 
and  the  spirit  of  a  crusader,  Is  well  worthy 
of  our  recognition. 
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Re$earch  Will  Help  Redevelop  Coal  Areaj. 
but  Elimination  of  Unfair  Competitive 
Practice*  Ii  a  Prerequisite  to  Perma- 
nent Econom'c  Gains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  a  very  distin- 
guished executive  in  the  coal  industry, 
Walter  P.  Schulten.  vice  president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  spoke  before  the 
Altoona  Lions  Club.  His  subject  was 
research,  and  I  would  like  to  have  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  portions  of  his 
address  in  the  Record.  At  the  moment, 
however,  I  submit  this  single  sentence 
from  Mr.  Schulten's  address: 

The  policy  of  opening  our  fuel  markets 
to  the  production  of  alien  refineries  has  left 
deep  scars  upon  the  economy  of  this  area 

Mr.  Schulten  was.  of  course,  alluding 
to  the  great  volume  of  residual  oil  im- 
ports that  have  captured  east  coast  fuel 


markets  and  left  a  severe  impact  back 
along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad — from  unloading  piers. 
through  the  yards  and  shops  of  trans- 
portation centers,  and  right  up  into  the 
coal  mines.  Over  the  years  that  this 
type  of  unfair  competition  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  even  nurtured  by  the  Federal 
Government,  many  of  those  mines  have 
had  to  close  and  are  now  hopelessly 
flooded.  Others  may  possibly  be  reac- 
tivated if  suflacient  hard  work  and  cold 
cash  are  engaged. 

These  conditions  have  r>ersisted  since 
foreign  oil  began  to  flood  traditional  coal 
markets  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  short- 
ly after  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
II.  Except  for  a  control  program  put 
into  operation  by  the  White  House  in 
1959,  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
nothing  to  check  the  imports.  In  fact, 
since  the  new  administration  took  ofiBce 
in  Januai-y.  controls  have  been  relaxed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram has  been  rendered  ineffectual. 

Last  February  21  I  submitted  to  the 
Secretar>'  of  Interior  a  statement  ex- 
plaining the  hardship  that  Pennsylvania 
is  undergoing  as  a  consequence  of  too 
much  foreign  oil.  I  protested  the  De- 
partment's unexpected  increase  in  resid- 
ual oil  quotas,  a  decision  that  took 
place  less  than  1  month  after  Inaugura- 
tion Day.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
new  Secretary  was  unfamiliar  with  many 
facets  of  the  import  control  program.  I 
urged  that  he  reconsider  his  hasty  judg- 
ment and  cut  import  volumes  at  least  to 
the  levels  provided  for  when  the  pro- 
gram was  created  as  a  security  measure. 
Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  L.  J. 
O'Connor.  Oil  Administrator,  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  my  statement  but  con- 
taining no  indication  that  a  revision  of 
the  allowable  imixjrt  volumes  is  in  pros- 
pect. I  remind  the  White  House  that 
Increasing  the  quota  levels  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  preelection  promises  to 
help  coal  areas  bring  about  economic  re- 
covery. 

Within  the  past  several  weeks  the 
Congressional  Record  has  been  replete 
with  statements  by  Members  of  Congress 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  whose 
constituents  are  experiencing  economic 
sufTering  as  a  result  of  our  unwise  for- 
eign trade  policies.  Paradoxically,  some 
members  of  the  New  England  delegation 
who  vehemently  denounce  restrictions 
on  residual  oil  imports  have  taken  lead 
parts  in  the  chorus  clamoring  for  pro- 
tection for  their  native  industries. 
While  1  am  in  complete  accord  with 
their  wishes  and  demands  for  safeguards 
against  foreign  products  that  create 
havoc  in  America's  marketplaces,  I  trust 
that  the  experience  of  having  to  endure 
business  losses  in  home  constituencies 
will  tend  to  make  them  more  sjTnpathetic 
to  the  problem  perennially  facing  coal 
producing  areas. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  whole  inter- 
national trade  program  requires  close 
inspection  and  a  complete  going  over 
before  any  serious  thought  is  given  to 
renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
next  year. 

Mr.  Schulten  was  a  witness  to  de- 
pressed conditions  when  he  visited  Al- 
toona this  week.    He  is  not  a  stranger  to 
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our  area  and  for  yeaj-s  has  recogmizcd 
that  a  high  degree  of  unemployment  in 
central  Pennsylvania  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  excessive  imports  of  residual 
oil.  Ne\'er  in  the  past  two  decades,  how- 
ever, has  the  mining  situation  been  in 
such  disastrous  economic  straits  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

We  are  anticipating  better  times,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  are  looking  to  an  economic 
upturn  when  the  new  area  development 
program  gets  rolling.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  type  of  ai-tiflcial  eco- 
nomic stimulus  can  set  many  industrial 
machines  back  into  motion.  To  keep 
them  running  without  continuous  Gov- 
ernment dollar-pumping  operations  now- 
ever  will  require  a  rearrangement  of  for- 
eign trade  poUcy.  America  must  retuin 
to  the  logical  philosophy  of  enabling 
products  of  its  own  workers  to  find  an 
outlet  in  the  marketplaces  of  its  own 
"people. 

The  coal  industrj-  has  made  an  heroic 
effort  to  keep  its  product  competitive 
but  there  is  no  competition  when  inter- 
national oil  shippers  are  allowed  to  dis- 
charge their  cargo  in  defiance  of  estab- 
lished marketing  practices.  As  Mr. 
Schulten  points  out.  the  coal  industry 
has  made  spectacular  gains  in  produc- 
tion efficiency;  it  is  going  forward  with 
a  research  program  that  will  imques- 
tionably  prove  beneficial  to  the  consum- 
ing public. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress the  portions  of  Mr.  Schulten's  ad- 
dress which  I  am  enclosing  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Meanwhile.  I  ask  that  you  bear  in 
mind  that  thousands  of  miners,  rail- 
roaders, and  industrial  neighbors  in  my 
State  and  in  other  areas  of  the  Appala- 
chian region  are  without  work  today 
wholly  because  of  the  unreasonable  and 
unrealistic  trade  p>olicies  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Unless  these  policies  are  revised  dras- 
tically and  based  on  the  premise  that 
protection  of  American  industry  and  la- 
lx)r  is  essential  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  security,  there  will  be  no  perma- 
nency in  the  economic  gains  anticipated 
under  the  depressed  area  legislation 
which  became  effective  this  week;  nor 
can  the  United  States  be  assured  that 
adequate  fuel  resources  will  be  available 
in  an  emergency. 

Portions  of  Mr.  Schulten's  statement 
follow : 

Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  coal's  prog- 
ress In  research  Is  the  stabilized  price  struc- 
ture that  has  preralled  over  the  past  decade 
or  so.  Today,  coal  sells  at  the  mine  on  an 
average  variously  estimated  to  be  from  the 
same  price  to  26  cents  per  ton  less  than  it 
did  In  1948.  The  answer  is  mechanization. 
Through  research  and  development,  mining 
machines  and  techniques  have  more  than 
doubled  output  per  man-day  In  the  short 
space  of  10  years.  Our  skilled  American 
mineworker  can  now  get  out  as  much  coal 
In  1  day  as  his  counterpart  elsewhere  in  the 
world  can  produce  In  a  week. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Altoona  is  a  railroad  town.  It  has  de- 
pended and  still  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  coal  traffic  that  moves  between  our  pro- 
ducing fields  and  the  east  coa&t.  You  will 
be  happy  to  know  that  coal  and  the  railroads 
are  cooperating  In  the  constant  struggle  to 
keep  down  the  delivered  price  of  coal.  The 
railroads  have  Introduced  volume  rates  and 
tralnload  rates  In  an  effort  to  remain  com- 


petitive and  thus  provide  coal  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  share  In  the  fuels  market. 

Neither  this  cooperation  nor  continued  re- 
search, however,  are  adequate  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  that  we  face  in  dealing  with 
competition  from  foreign  residual  oil  and 
dump  natural  gas.  Congressman  V.^N  Zandt 
has  carried  on  a  never-ceasing  campaign  for 
legislation  to  protect  coals  markets  against 
the  rising  tide  of  foreign  residual  oil  en- 
gulfing many  of  our  markcU  on  the  east 
coast.  The  policy  of  opening  our  fuel  mar- 
kets to  the  product  of  alien  refineries  has 
left  deep  scars  upon  the  economy  of  this 
area. 

The  coal  industry  and  our  producing  re- 
gions have  sustained  similar  losses  through 
the  illogical  Federal  Power  Commission  pol- 
icy of  permitting  natural  gas  plpcUne  com- 
panies to  Invade  coal  markets  by  oflering 
natural  gas  to  industry  at  whatever  rate  is 
necessary  to  undersell  coal.  A  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  may  be  instrumental 
in  checking  this  Invasion.  The  Court  af- 
firmed the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  take  conservation  Into  con- 
sideration when  deciding  on  applications  for 
transportation  and  use  of  natural  gas.  In 
addition,  the  general  public  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly resentful  of  having  to  pay  two  or 
three  times  as  much  for  natural  gas  as  in- 
dustrial customers  are  charged  for  the  same 
product.  These  factors  cau  bear  heavUy  in 
coal's  favor  and  restore  at  least  a  modicum 
of  the  business  that  has  been  lost  through 
prevailing  Inequitable  competitive  practices 
In  the  fuel  industries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  attempt  to  predict  the  outcome  of  a 
research  effort  is  hazardous,  but  at  least  I 
can  say  with  confidence  that  1961  will  be 
a  key  year  In  the  field  of  coal  research.  If 
not  the  year  of  greatest  accomplishments, 
certainly  it  will  mark  the  start  of  more  Im- 
portant coal  research  programs  than  have 
ever  previously  been  undertaken  In  this 
country. 

At  MonroevlUe.  near  Pittsburgh,  is  the 
site  of  the  new  Bituminous  Coal  Research 
laboratory.  To  the  unsuspecting  passerby, 
this  cinder  block  and  grayish  brick  struc- 
ture beginning  to  take  form  could  t>e  the 
makings  of  a  schoolhouse.  an  office  build- 
ing, or  even  a  small  manufacturing  plant. 
Come  back  In  another  6  months,  however, 
and  you  will  find  the  likes  of  which  has 
never  before  existed  in  America.  You  will 
see  scientists  and  engineers  delving  Into 
projects  designed  to  do  something  fast  for 
the  coal  Industry — to  develop  new  mar- 
kets, to  expand  old  ones,  to  keep  prices  down, 
to  get  coal  to  market  at  less  cost  and  what- 
ever other  research  approaches  seem  to  be 
most  feasible  for  quick  action.  The  com- 
plete facilities  will  be  valued  in  excess  of 
a  million  dollars.  There  will  also  be  funda- 
mental research  activity,  but  for  the  time 
l>eing  emphasis  will  be  on  applied  research 
and  immediate  results.  The  building,  inci- 
dentally, will  be  entirely  fueled  by  elec- 
tricity, "coal  by  wire. "  in  advancing  and  In- 
creasing utilization  for  coal. 

Capital  funds  for  construction  of  the  re- 
search center  have  come  from  electric  utili- 
ties, equipment  manufacturers,  railroads, 
chemical  companies,  and  engineering  firms 
This  Joint  effort  reflects  the  general  confi- 
dence In  the  future  of  coal.  Bituminous 
Coal  Research  has  for  some  time  carried  on 
research  actiiities  In  smaller  laboratories  in 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  In  the  Oakland  sec- 
tion of  Pittsburgh  This  work  is  now  being 
consolidated  and  expanded. 

The  MonroevlUe  Research  Center  cannot 
alone  make  1961  a  monument  to  coal  re- 
search. There  are  also  things  stirring  In 
Washington.  Last  month  with  the  swear- 
ing In  of  George  Lamb  as  Director,  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  started  to   get   Into   motion.     This 
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office  Is  the  outcome  of  a  long  effort  Initi- 
ated by  Congressman  John  P  Saylor  of 
Johnstown,  and  supported  enthusiastically 
by  Congressman  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  In  his 
capacity  as  Director,  Mr  Lamb  will  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  selecting  the 
research  proposals  submitted  to  his  office 
that  have  the  most  likelihood  of  immediate 
favorable  results  He  will  decide  where  the 
best  results  are  likely  to  be  obtained — 
whether  in  our  own  industry  laboratory  in 
Pittsburgh,  at  a  university,  in  the  develop- 
ment facilities  of  an  allied  industry,  or 
through  a  private  operation. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Coal  is,  of  course,  not  dependent  upon  re- 
search alone  to  answer  its  problems.  The 
national  security  demands  that  present  coal 
output  be  Increased  by  approximately  20 
percent  if  our  industry  is  to  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  meet  emergency  demands.  Idle 
mines  and  idle  facilities  of  allied  Industries 
are  a  definite  threat  to  our  defense  struc- 
ture There  is  a  good  possibility  that  re- 
search will  gradually  account  for  tmpKDrtant 
increases  in  coal  tonnage.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, every  responsible  citizen  should  de- 
mand cutbacks  In  the  residual  oil  Imports 
that  are  depriving  coal  of  its  legitimate 
markets.  Dump  sales  of  natural  gas  at  rates 
tilted  to  undercut  coal  must  be  checked  in 
the  name  of  fuel  security  and  conservation 
of  a  scarce  natural  resource. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  invited 
officials  of  chambers  of  commerce  from  coal 
areas  who  are  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  meet  there 
this  afternoon.  The  local  chamber  repre- 
sentatives will  be  informed  that  the  National 
Coal  Association  Is  ready  to  assist  coal  areas 
in  attracting  new  Industry.  NCA's  Econom- 
ics and  Transportation  Department  has  been 
conducting  a  pilot  study  based  on  business 
conditions,  natural  resources,  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  in  Cambria  County.  The 
pilot  study  has  now  been  completed  and 
NCA  is  ready  to  make  similar  Information 
available  to  interested  groups  in  Blair  and 
all  coal-producing  counties. 

Prom  the  foregoing  you  will  deduct  that 
the  coal  industry  is  more  and  more  expand- 
ing its  research  activities.  Current  concen- 
tration is  upon  the  development,  through 
research,  of  Immediate  ways,  means,  and 
processes  by  which  the  use  of  coal  may  be 
immediately  increased.  With  population  In- 
creases and  increased  energy  requirements, 
coal  production  and  use  will  increase  In  the 
next  decade.  Our  problem  now  Is  to  de- 
velop a  market  to  sustain  the  present  pro- 
duction capacity.  To  this  effort  research 
will   make   a   considerable  contribution. 


The  John  Phiiip  Sousa  Home  in  Nation's 
Capital  Now  Threatened  With  Destruc- 
tion by  Officials  Inspired  by  Proposed 
Razing  of  Historic  Buildings  on  Lafa- 
yette Square 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  6893,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  home  of  John  Philip  Sousa, 
one  of  America's  most  beloved  compos- 
ers. The  home  is  located  at  318  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  building  was  the  first  home  Mr. 
Sousa  owned,  and  he  occupied  it  from 
about  1900  to  World  War  I.  The  home, 
a  Victorian-type  house,  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  officials  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  despite  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  planned  as  a  shrine  by  those 
concerned  with  the  advancement  of 
American  music  for  at  least  20  years. 

The  destruction  of  the  Sousa  home  by 
insensitive  officials  is  just  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  present  disregard  for  Amer- 
ica's historic  and  culturally  important 
buildings  by  top  Government  officials. 
During  the  past  20  years  one-fourth  of 
our  significant  buildings  have  been  de- 
stroyed, many  of  them  by  Government 
action. 

Last  week  William  Walton,  a  painter, 
was  revealed  as  the  gentleman  who,  de- 
spite his  lack  of  any  ofiRcial  status,  had 
advised  leading  Federal  Government 
officials  to  destroy  the  Dolly  Madison 
House,  and  the  Benjamin  Tayloe  House, 
and  the  Belasco  Theater  on  Lafayette 
Square.  Various  groups  of  citizens  of 
this  Nation  have  been  trying  to  save 
the  historic  buildings  on  Lafayette 
Square  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Walton  was  reported  by  the 
Washington  (D.C'  Star,  of  May  3,  1961, 
as  saying  that — 

The  Dolly  Madison  House  was  completely 
gutted  by  the  Cosmos  Club  In  1895  so  that 
It  no  longer  has  any  historical  meaning. 
Inside  of  the  outside  stucco  are  some 
original  brick  walls,  that's  all.  If  rebuilt 
it  would  be  essentially  a  replica.  The  same 
thing  Is  true  of  the  Tayloe  House,  which 
Is  of  less  historical  Importance. 

The  Washington  ^D.O  Star  report 
went  on  to  say : 

As  for  the  Belasco  Theater.  It  Is  so  out- 
dated, he  said,  no  theater  company  would 
want  it.  And  since  Its  facilities  are  too 
limited  for  theater,  the  stage  would  be 
hopelessly   inadequate   for  the  opera. 

The  argument  over  whether  the  John 
Philip  Sousa  home,  and  the  historic 
buildings  on  Lafayette  Square  should 
be  preserved  will  doubtless  continue 
until  the  present  criteria  are  revised,  or 
until  some  new  and  more  competent  ad- 
visers are  found. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carraway,  honorary 
president  general,  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
indicates  that  the  problem  is  really  a 
national  problem  in  a  recent  letter  in 
which  she  declares: 

I  am  having  a  similar  argument  with  the 
National  Park  Service  over  their  falling  to 
Include  Tryon  Palace  In  their  Registry  of 
Historic  Landmarks  that  you  seem  to  be 
having  In  Washington  over  the  failure  of 
"some  national  authorities"  to  recognize 
Lafayette  Square  as  possessing  exceptional 
value  In  commemorating  and  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Walton  would  have  us  t>elieve  that 
no  one  is  interested  in  the  Belasco 
Theater.  The  Citizens  Committee  to 
Save  Lafayette  Square  was  formed  last 
year  by  the  Washington  Opera  Society 
which  was  intensely  interested  in  sav- 
ing the  Belasco  Theater  in  a  city  which 
has  been  called  a  hick  town  and  a  cul- 
tural backwater  by  such  national  pub- 
lications as  the  New  York  Times  and 
Time  magazine,  because  of  its  lack  of 
cultural  facilities. 


Other  groups  interested  in  preserving 
the  buildings  on  Lafayette  Square  are 
the  DAR.  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  a  single  natiorml  organization 
which  has  demanded  the  destruction  of 
the  buildings  on  Lafayette  Square 

Only  one  short  year  ago  the  President 
introduced  legislation  to  save  the 
Lafayette  Square  buildings  in  the  form  of 
a  bill.  S.  3280.  and  he  made  a  strong 
speech  to  rally  support  for  his  measure. 

One  can  only  guess  at  the  number  of 
history -minded  Americans  who  voted 
for  this  history-minded  candidate  in  last 
fall's  political  campaign  on  the  basis  of 
his  well-known  and  widely  heralded 
drive,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  eight 
leading  Democratic  Senators,  to  preserve 
the  Laiayette  Square  buildings.  These 
votes  might  have  been  decisive  since  the 
results  were  close. 

If  the  Lafayette  Square  buildings  are 
destroyed,  then  this  will  amount  to  a 
repudiation  of  his  position  of  last  fall. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
how  the  President  intervened  to  save 
Harvard  Yard  at  Harvard  University 
from  an  ofiRce  building: 

Kenneth  P  OTtonnell,  class  of  1949.  and 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  phoned 
leading  (Massachusetts)  State  DemocraU 
urging  them  not  to  make  the  (15-story  office 
building)   project  a  party  Issue. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  Yale  1940.  and  a  Repub- 
lican, former  dean  of  the  Harvard  faculty, 
and  now  Special  Presidential  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  passed  the  word  to 
some  Republicans. 

One  can  only  surmise  that  there  is  not 
a  single  Presidential  assistant  with  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  William  Walton 
and  defend  Lafayette  Square  at  this 
crucial  period  in  our  history. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
April  8.  1961.  that  the  President  asked 
Congress  on  April  7  to — 

authorize  US.  participation  In  an  inter- 
national effort  to  save  antiquities  marked 
for  inundation  by  the  Soviet-financed  Aswan 
Dam.  which  Is  being  built  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  United 
States  finance  alone  the  estimated  $6  mil- 
lion cost  of  preserving  the  Pearl  of  Egypt,  a 
group  of  temples  on  the  Island  of  Phllae. 
between  the  old  and  new  Aswan  Dams. 
They  now  are  submerged  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  propoaed  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  take  part  In  preserving  lesser 
temples  both  In  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  In  the  Sudan,  at  a  cost  of  •2,500,000,  and 
that  It  contribute  $1,500,000  to  speed  ex- 
tensive nrcheologlcal  and  prehistory  research 
In  areas  now  unexplored  but  threatened  with 
flooding. 

One  way.  perhaps  the  only  way.  to 
save  such  buildings  as  the  John  Philip 
Sousa  home,  and  the  Dolly  Madison  and 
Benjamin  Tayloe  houses,  would  be  to 
replace  some  of  the  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  or  Harvard  University  on 
the  President's  staff  of  advisors  with 
students  of  the  history  of  our  own  Na- 
tion. A  start  could  t>e  made  by  bring- 
ing in  such  cultural  leaders  as  Gertrude 
Carraway  of  the  National  Society.  DAR; 
or  Helen  Sousa  Abert,  a  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  John  Philip  Sousa;  Joseph  Wat- 
terson.  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects;   Mrs. 
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Ozbirn,  national  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  or 
Mrs  Bullock,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Clubs. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  bill.  H.R.  6893,  and  articles 
from  the  Washington  <D.C.)  Post  on  the 
John  Philip  Sousa  home: 

H  R.   6893 

A   bill   to   amend    the    District  of   Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  provide  tor 
the    preservation    of    the    home    of    John 
Philip  Sousa.  and  to  protect  the  homes  of 
residents  and  the  businesses  and  good  will 
of  the  small   businessmen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Reprenentathes    of    the    United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5-706)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding   at  the  end  thereof   the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(J)(l)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  preservation,  and  maintenance  as  a 
shrine,  of  the  former  home  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  John  Philip  Sousa.  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  board  consisting  of  the 
conductor  of  the  band  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  conductor  of  the  band  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  conductor  of  the 
band  of  the  United  States  Marine  Ccw-ps.  and 
the  conductor  of  the  band  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  ex  officio,  plus  ten  addi- 
tional individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  shall  acquire  the  home  of  John 
Philip  Sousa  at  318  Independence  Avenue, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  pre- 
serve and  maintain  such  home  as  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  his  memory,  and  as  a  museum 
for  the  preservation  of  memorabilia  of  John 
Philip  Sousa 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
for  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  board 
Is  authorized  to  accept  donations  of  funds, 
services,  and  property,  and  to  conduct  a 
nationwide  fund-raising  campaign.  All  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
upon  request  by  the  board,  shall  transfer 
to  the  board  all  memorabilia  of  John  Philip 
Sousa  in  the  custody  or  control  of  such  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  board  shall  serve 
without  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  they  shall  be  reimbused  for  their 
expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence  while 
actually  engaged  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  board.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
"(k)  Until  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
prepared  for  the  proper  development,  pres- 
ervation, and  Improvement  of  the  physical 
environs  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  the  surrounding  complex  of  Federal 
buildings.  Including  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  no 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  or  for  the  purchase  or  dem- 
olition of  existing  buildings  located  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  the  surrounding  complex  of  Federal 
buildings. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post.  May  8,  1961] 

Home  Slated  as  Shxine  to  Sousa  Is 

Condemned 

(By    Stephen    S.    Rosenfeld,    staff    reporter) 

The  Capitol  Hill  home  of  John  Philip 
Soxisa,  the  man  who  put  a  nation  on  march 
time,  planned  as  a  shrine  for  20  years,  now 
faces  destruction. 

The  District  has  condemned  as  unsanitary 
the  Victorian  edifice  at  318  Independence 
Avenue  SE.,  the  first  home  Sousa  owned  and 
where  he  lived  from  about  1900  to  World 
War  I,     Unless  the  Condemnation  Board  is 


dissuaded  or  the  home  repaired,  It  will  be 
razed. 

With  It  will  go  the  last  chance  to  memo- 
rialize America's  premier  bandsman  within 
walls  that  he  knew,  since  his  birthplace  at 
636  G  Street  SE  ,  was  chopped  up  into  apart- 
ments. 

Efforts  to  make  the  home  a  museum  In 
the  early  forties  and  middle  fifties  flopped. 
But  another  effort  has  been  mounted. 

Sousa's  daughter.  Helen  Sousa  Abert  of 
New  York,  who  owns  the  house,  entrusted 
it  a  few  years  back  to  the  Sousa  Memorial 
Committee. 

So  when  the  District  told  her  last  week 
she  had  only  until  May  9  to  ask  for  a  stav. 
she  turned  to  the  committee. 

This,  apparently.  Is  fine  by  the  Con- 
demnation Board.  At  its  meeting  Wednes- 
day it  probably  will  shelve  the  matter  until 
the  committee  acts.  Director  Richard  L. 
Mattingly  said. 

The  committee  itself  will  meet  Informally 
this  week  In  Coral  Gables.  Fla..  where  Its 
chairman,  Lt.  Col.  William  F.  Santelmann 
of  Arlington,  former  Marine  Band  director, 
will  be  visiting  Otto  Kraushaar.  president 
of    the    American    Bandmasters    Association. 

Kraushaar.  who  played  In  Sousas  band, 
said  a  fund-raising  scheme  would  be  mulled 
over.  Mrs  Abert  estimates  $50,000  to 
$100,000  Is  needed. 

She  stands  ready,  she  said,  to  furnish  sev- 
eral rooms  with  her  fathers  belongings  and 
to  give  a  roomful  of  his  trophies,  his 
music  library,  books  of  press  clippings,  pic- 
tures and  such  memorabilia  as  batons.  The 
Library  of  Congress  already  hat  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  marches. 

"There's  so  much  talk  about  culture  and 
the  arts  In  Washington,"  said  Mrs.  Abert. 
"it  would  seem  rather  wicked  to  drop  this. 
It's  unique." 


(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post,  May  9. 
19611 

Memorial  to  "March  King" — House  Bill  To 
Preserve  Sousa  Home  Would  Block 
Capitol  Hill  Expansion 

Legislation  was  Introduced  yesterday  to 
preserve  the  Capitol  Hill  home  of  John 
Philip  Sousa.  The  bill  Includes  a  provision 
which  would  block  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  purchase  a  block  of  Capitol  Hill  property. 
Tlxt  bill,  introduced  by  Representative 
Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Republican  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, besides  providing  for  the  Sousa 
memorial,  would  require  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  development,  preservation  and  im- 
provement before  any  Federal  money  could 
be  spent  to  purchase  or  demolish  buildings 
in  the  area  around  the  Capitol. 

The  Republicans'  Capitol  Hill  Club,  at  214 
First  Street  SE  .  has  already  been  purchased 
for  $600,000  but  other  residences  and  small 
businesses  in  the  area  scheduled  to  be  taken 
over,  bounded  by  Independence  Avenue,  First 
and  Second  Streets  SE  ,  are  still  to  be  af- 
fected. The  eminent  domain  proceedings 
have  come  under  attack  by  area  residents 
who  charge  that  the  payments  to  be  made 
are  both  Inadequate  and  inequitable. 

The  Kearns  bill  would  establish  a  14-mem- 
ber  presidentially  appointed  board  to  acquire 
the  Sousa  residence  at  318  Independence 
Avenue  SE.  and  maintain  It  as  a  shrine. 

Kearns  submitted  the  measure  after  read- 
ing In  the  Washington  Post  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famerf  bandsman  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  District  as  unsanitary. 

If  It  is  razed.  It  will  end  years  of  effort  to 
memorialize  Sousa  within  a  home  that  he 
knew.  His  birthplace  at  636  G  Street  SE.  Is 
no  longer  available  for  a  shrine.  His  birth- 
place was  restored  by  R.  C.  King  ft  Asso- 
ciates into  a  home  quite  similar  to  the  origi- 
nal home,  but  with  an  apartment  on  the  first 
fioor. 

In  view  of  the  Condemnation  Board's  pend- 
ing action,  the  Sousa  Memorial  Committee. 


which  has  been  entrusted  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Independence  Avenue  dwelling 
by  Sousa  s  daughter,  announced  It  Intended 
to  consider  a  fund-raising  effort  to  save  the 
home. 

Under  Kearns'  bill,  however,  the  proposed 
14-member  board  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  a  nationwide  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. The  board  would  include  10  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  and  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Army.  Navv.  Marine,  and  Air 
Force  bands. 

The  proposed  legislation,  amending  the 
District  Redevelopment  Act.  goes  beyond  the 
preservation  of  the  Sousa  home  and  seeks  to 
protect  other  Capitol  Hill  residences  and 
businesses. 


The  Late  John  Cathmort 
Brooklyn" 


M 


r. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9,  1961 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  its 
history  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
has  had  no  more  able  proponent  than  its 
late  President  John  Cashmore.  To  his 
waning  moments  his  life  was  given  to  his 
office  and  his  people.  About  the  duties 
of  the  borough  president  he  said:  "I  love 
the  work  and  I  love  Brooklyn  and  I  never 
want  to  do  anything  else." 

The  20  years  he  served  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Nations  most  populous  county 
followed  18  years  during  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  legislator  in  the  State  as- 
sembly, member  of  the  city  council,  and 
alderman.  World  War  I  began  his  up- 
front career:  he  joined  the  infantry. 
Returning  to  Brooklyn  in  1922  he  became 
the  candidate  of  the  fifth  assembly  dis- 
trict for  the  State  legislature.  His  op- 
ponent was  seemingly  unbeatable.  The 
young  candidate  and  his  supporters 
staged  a  dynamic  campaign. 

He  was  1  of  10  children  of  a  proud, 
devoted  mother  who  had  immigrated 
from  Canada.  She  had  been  widowed 
when  John  was  14  and  she  had  seen  him 
leave  school  to  help  support  the  family. 
He  worked  as  a  bellhop,  newsboy,  truck- 
man, and  eventually  became  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  furniture  business.  On  behalf 
of  her  son  she  wTote  a  letter  to  every 
mother  in  the  district — John  was  always 
proud  of  that  letter  which  read : 

My  youngest  son,  John,  is  running  for  the 
assembly.  He  is  a  good  boy  and  I  do  wish 
you'd  vote  for  him. 

The  young  campaigner  won  the  elec- 
tion to  the  surprise  of  everyone  but  his 
friends  and  family  and  never  again  left 
public  office. 

His  abilities,  vigor  and  warm  personal- 
ity won  him  many  new  friends.  Among 
them,  James  A.  Farley,  who  became  his 
Albany  roommate.  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
James  J.  Walker.  Like  General  Farley 
he  became  a  party  leader  of  stature  as 
well  as  an  outstanding  public  official. 
In  the  troublous  postwar  years  he  be- 
came leader  of  the  Kings  County  Demo- 
cratic organization  and  helped  build  it 
to  its  position  as  the  strongest  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 
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John  Cashxnore  knew  not.  only  how  to 
campaign,  he  knew  how  to  win,  fairly 
and  cleanly.  And  as  his  first  victory  was 
an  upset,  so  were  others. 

In  1924  he  defeated  an  Incumbent  on 
the  board  of  aldermen  by  37  votes.  No 
one  in  New  York  City  ever  came  that 
close  to  defeating  John  Ca&hmore  for 
office  again. 

He  was  a  striking  6-footer,  whose 
warmth,  wit  and  wisdom  made  him  a 
platform  natural.  No  smile  was  more 
engaging  because  none  was  more  gen- 
uine. He  was  hailed  as  a  speaker  be- 
cause his  words  packed  the  power  of 
truth  and  smcenty.  He  was  that  rare 
combination  of  dauntless  leader  and 
capable  administrator.  In  1940  he  suc- 
ceeded Raymond  V.  Ingersoll  as  borough 
president.  He  won  reelection  to  that 
office  in  1941.  1945,  1949.  1953,  and  1957. 
In  the  last  two  elections  the  Republican 
Party,  to  its  credit,  recognized  that  on 
his  record  of  merit,  no  one  could  dis- 
place John  Cashmore  as  long  as  he  chose 
to  run.    They  endorsed  him. 

Of  his  extraordinary  accomplishments 
the  New  York  Times  in  its  editorial  of 
May  8  said: 

John  Cashmore 

In  the  nearly  40  years  John  Cashmore  was 
In  public  life  enormous  changes  have  taken 
place  In  Brooklyn.  As  borough  president 
for  the  past  20  years  he  was  responsible  for 
a  great  many  of  them.  Some  of  these  will 
serve  &a  monuments  for  many  years  to  his 
tremendous  Interest  and  pride  In  the  bor- 
ough where  he  was  born  and  where  he  lived 
all  his  life. 

Probably  the  best  known  and  admired  of 
the  Improvements  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible are  the  $250  million  civic  center,  which 
has  completely  altered  the  appearance  of 
downtown  Brooklyn,  and  the  downtown 
Brookljm  educational  complex  which  now 
provides  educational  opportunities  for  36.000 
high  school,  public  and  private  college  stu- 
dents dally. 

And  on  the  same  day.  the  New  York 
World  Telegram.  'Voice  of  Brooklyn."  by 
Roland  Eckman: 

Cashmore '3   Work   Stands    as   Memorial  to 
Him 

Ifs  a  little  early,  just  a  few  hours  after  his 
death,  to  speak  of  memorials  to  John  Cash- 
more.  We  do  so  today.  In  the  full  shock  of 
his  loss,  because  among  our  flrst  thought* 
when  we  heard  the  news  was  the  Idea  that 
Mr.  Cashmore '8  memorials — the  ones  were 
sure  he  would  prize  most — are  already  here 
and  are  destined  to  survive. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  almost  universal 
affection  he  Inspired  In  his  fellow  Brooklyn- 
itea.  Mr.  Cashmore  was  In  public  life  39 
years.  He  was  borough  president  since  1940. 
That's  a  long  time  in  politics  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  undoubtedly  made  some  ene- 
mies. It  is  a  tribute  to  John  Cashmore  that 
he  made  many  more  friends. 

The  second  memorial  Is  the  Civic  Center. 
The  borough's  younger  citizens  probably 
can't  Imagine  the  snarl  and  tangle  and 
blight  that  surrounded  Borough  Hall  not  so 
many  years  ago.  All  of  that  has  been  swept 
away  and  h.is  been  replaced  by  public  and 
private  buildings,  acres  of  greenery,  a  smooth 
flow  of  traffic,  in  short,  a  downtown  Brooklyn 
that  Is  a  model  of  city  planning. 

There  are  those  who  may  argue  with  this 
or  that  aspect  of  the  plan,  this  or  that 
building  design.  But  all  can  respect  the 
vision  of  the  overall  plan  and  the  f^ght  to 
see  it  realized,  and  for  this  Brooklyn  can 
thank  John   Cashmore. 

We  are  sure  all  citizens  of  Brooklyn  will 
Join   us   in   extending   their    sympathies   to 


Mr.  Cashmore's  wife  and  family.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  t>orough  again  will 
have  someone  it  can  call     Mr.  Brooklyn." 

Sunday  evening.  May  7.  John  Cash- 
more  was  doing  what  he  loved  best,  aid- 
ing the  underprivileged  at  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  to  assist  the  work  of  the 
VVilliamsburgh  Settlement  House.  On 
the  way  home,  in  the  words  of  Michael 
O'Brien  <  the  E>aily  News  Reporter  who 
is  Brooklyn's  best  biographer) — "God 
did  what  no  man  or  woman  on  this  crazy 
whirling  globe  could  to — tell  John  Cash- 
more  to  quit." 

Among  his  friends,  those  of  us  in 
Brooklyn  who  learned  from  John  and 
leaned  on  him  for  counsel  will  miss  him 
most.  His  advice  was  sage  and  sound 
because  he  knew  and  loved  Brooklyn. 
But  our  loss  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  his  family's — a  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  grandfather.  I  trust  that 
his  wife  Edythe  Cashmore  and  his  son 
James  and  his  family  will  find  solace  in 
the  realization  that  his  deeds,  monu- 
ments, and  memorials  will  long  surround 
them.  John  Cashmore  found  Brooklyn 
as  an  adolescent.  'While  it  raised  him, 
he  raised  Brooklyn.  He  made  his 
mark — everywhere.  He  is  "Mr.  Brook- 
lyn." 

Address  By  Hod.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  of 
Texas,  at  Rice  Millers  Convention, 
Galveston,  Tex.,  May  5,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1961 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
men  have  the  happy  faculty  for  making 
difficult  tasks  appear  easy — and  that  is 
the  way  in  which  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Clark  Thompson,  of  Texas, 
handles  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rice — now  the  Oil- 
seeds and  Rice  Subcommittee — of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

As  an  indication  of  how  he  works 
effectively  to  represent  not  alone  the 
constituents  of  the  Ninth  EUstrict  of 
Texas,  but  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
In  its  relations  with  our  citizens.  It  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  address  given  by  Repre- 
sentative Thompson  before  the  Rice  Mill- 
ers Association  convention  held  last 
weekend  in  Galveston.  Tex.: 

ADDRI3S  or  Clark  W.  Thompson,  of  Texas, 
At  Ricx  Millers  Convention,  Galveston, 
Tex.,  Friday,  May  5,  1961 

I  am  very  highly  complimented  by  the 
Invitation  to  confer  with  you  In  behalf  of 
the  Rice  Subcommittee  at  your  annual  con- 
vention. I  have  worked,  for  many  years, 
with  the  Rice  Millers  Association  and  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  our  re- 
lationship has  t>een  pleasant  and  I  hope 
that  you  have  profited  by  It. 

You  will  be  Interested  In  the  background 
of  the  various  commodities  subcommittees 
In  general  and  the  Rice  Subcommittee  In 
particular.  Some  6  years  ago,  when  the 
Democrats  reorganized  the  Congress,  our 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Harold  Coolet, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  our  vice  chairman. 


our  own  Bob  Poace.  of  Waco,  conceived  the 
idea  that  each  basic  commodity  should  have 
a  special  group  with  which  to  resolve  the 
various  problems  peculiar  to  that  com- 
modity. 

Perhaps  because  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent  produces  more  rice 
than  any  other  in  the  United  Slates.  I  was 
named  to  head  this  particular  subcommit- 
tee. With  me  since  the  beginning  on  the 
E>emocratlc  side  Is  E.  C.  ("Took"  as  we  call 
hlm>  Oathincs.  of  Arkansas,  who  has  al- 
ways been  a  grand  member  for  me  to  work 
with  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  say 
the  same. 

Grant,  of  Alabama.  McMillan,  of  South 
Carolina.  Albert,  of  Oklahoma.  AsBrrr,  of  Vir- 
ginia. CoAD.  of  Iowa,  and  McSwkin,  of  Loui- 
siana  are   the   other    Democratic    members. 

On  the  Republican  side,  the  senior  mem- 
ber is  Pack  Belchhi.  of  Oklahoma,  with 
FiNDLET,  of  Illinois.  Dole,  of  Kansas,  Bekr- 
MANN.  of  Nebraska,  and  Reitel,  of  South 
Dakota, 

We  have  not  transacted  much  business 
thus  far.  but  I  have  already  learned  very 
much  to  my  satisfaction  that  these  mem- 
bers are  all  Interested  in  the  subject  of  rice 
and  also  oil  seeds  which  Is  a  new  respon- 
sibility of  our  subcommittee. 

I  note  with  particular  pleasure  the 
presence  here,  today,  of  Hardi.d  McSween,  of 
Louisiana,  and  Ben  RdrzL.  of  South  Dakota, 
who  have  come  here  to  take  part  In  our 
conference. 

In  the  years  gone  by,  this  subcommittee 
has  been  blessed  with  the  most  pleasant 
kind  of  relatlorLshlp  with  the  entire  rice  In- 
dusUy.  It  Is  an  Industry  which  we  have 
always  found  Is  partlcula;iy  easy  to  work 
with  whether  it  t>e  producers,  warehousemen, 
or  millers.  When  you  have  a  problem,  you 
have  the  habit  of  thrashing  it  out  before- 
hand among  yourselves.  Then,  you  take  It 
up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
finally  you  bring  it  to  our  committee  all 
wrapped  up  In  a  nice  package  and  generally 
ready  for  me  to  simply  write  It  in  blU  form 
and   drop   It   In  the   legUlatlve   hopper. 

Since  any  differences  of  opinion  have  been 
Ironed  out  before  Congress  ever  sees  the  leg- 
islation, we  generally  pass  our  bills  by  unani- 
mous consent.  When  we  have  had  opposi- 
tion in  the  past,  it  has  never  been  of  a 
serious  nature.  Let's  hope  that  as  long  as  I 
serve  you.  we  can  say  the  same  thing 

Later  this  year.  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  subcommittee  back  to  the  rice  belt  to 
spend  a  few  days  observing  the  production 
and  the  operations  of  all  phases  of  your 
business.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  voice  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  us, 
we  have  a  lot  to  learn.  You  in  the  Industry 
can  certainly  teach  us.  Both  sides  would 
profit   tremendously  from  such   a  visit. 

If  there  are  problems  confronting  us  at 
the  time,  we  could  hold  some  hearings, 
something  which  I  always  like  to  do  at  the 
grassroots,  to  give  producers  who  could  not 
otherwise  present  their  views  to  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  which  the  Constitution 
provides  to  every  citizen  to  make  his  voice 
heard  in  the  Legislative  Halls. 

Maybe  they  can't  come  to  Washington, 
but  we  can  bring  Washington  to  them. 

At  the  moment,  two  pieces  of  legislation 
are  before  the  committee  One  Is  our  suc- 
cession of  interest  bill  which  Is  ready  for 
action  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  Department 
report.  The  measure  Is  a  very  simple  one 
and  I  have  informal  advice  that  the  report 
will  be  favorable  as  It  was  last  year. 

It  provides  for  the  transfer  of  acreage  his- 
tory where  a  producer  withdraws  from  the 
production  of  rice.  It  lets  him  transfer  to  a 
son,  son-in-law,  grandson,  or  nephew. 

The  Secretary  has  covered  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  by  written  regulations  In  the 
past,  but  the  attorneys  for  the  Department 
feel  that  there  should  be  statutory  expres- 
sion to  protect  both  sides. 
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Since  you  are  all  more  familiar  with  it 
than  I  am,  I  shall  not  take  the  time  today 
to  elaborate 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  have  any 
legislative  problems  in  passing  the  bill  since 
It  does  not  affect  any  commodity  except 
rice,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  gives 
the  rice  industry  in  Texas  and  California, 
where  we  have  hip-pocket  allotments,  the 
same  privileges  that  the  producers  In  other 
States  already  have. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  which  I  re- 
cently introduced  is  designed  to  make  rice 
more  attractive  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. There  Is  constant  resistance  to  the  In- 
clusion of  rice  because  some  who  administer 
the  school  lunch  program  think  that  it 
should  be  enriched  and  that  It  should  be 
packaged  in  a  more  sanitary  container  than 
is  presently  the  practice. 

Another  very  Important  factor  Is  the  size 
of  the  packages. 

This  bin  would  require  rice  which  is  stored 
in  commodity  credit  warehouses  to  t>e  in 
packages  of  not  more  than  25  pounds  so 
that  they  could  be  easily  handled  by  the 
cooks  and  thus  be  more  attractive  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  So  much  for  rice 
legislation, 

I  don't  see  why  we  should  have  any  partic- 
ular trouble  passing  that  bill  but,  of  course. 
I  always  run  scared  on  legislation  and  never 
count  it  in  the  bag  until  it  is  signed  by 
the  President  However,  at  the  moment,  It 
looks  all  right  to  me. 

Now  as  to  legislation  generally,  the  so- 
called  Cooley  bill.  H.R,  6400.  is  in  the  mill 
and  is  being  thoroughly  aired  out  in  the 
committee.  There  are  some  basic  differences 
of  opinion  and.  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
good  parts  of  the  bill  are  lost  sight  of  and 
the  snipers  get  busy  on  the  part  they 
don't  like  meanwhile  condemning  the  en- 
tire legislation  which,  of  course,  is  very  fool- 
ish. The  bill  contains  such  things  as  the 
school  milk  program.  Public  Law  480,  and 
various  other  generally  noncontroversial 
items. 

The  real  controversy  Is  over  the  proposal 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consult 
with  the  grassroots  committees  in  the  various 
commodities  'm  find  out  what  sort  of  pro- 
gram the  fanners,  themselves,  desire;  then  to 
thrash  out  th«'  legislative  features  In  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  finally  to  sub- 
mit the  propo^Mll  to  the  Congress. 

The  original  Idea  was  to  give  Congress  the 
veto  power  Just  as  it  has  in  the  Hoover 
committee  recommendations.  This  has  not 
proven  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress  and 
whatever  happens,  we  will  have  to  retain,  in 
the  Congress,  legislative  Jurisdiction — In 
other  words,  we  will  pass  laws;  we  will 
naturally  consider  any  recommendation 
which  the  Secretary  sends  up:  but  we  will 
act  on  it  affirmatively  rather  than  negatively. 

This  is  not  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
at  all.  The  ba-slc  idea  of  consulting  with  the 
producers  is  as  sound  as  it  could  be.  and  it 
reflects  what  I  believe  to  t>e  an  excellent  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. After  all.  this  is  exactly  what  we 
do  in  the  rice  industry.  You  get  your  heads 
together,  decide  what  you  want,  clear  it  with 
the  Department,  and  then  bring  it  to  the 
Congress.  And,  that  is  Just  exactly  what  he 
wants  the  other  commodity  groups  to  do. 

I  shall  not  undertake  any  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  legislation  because  it  Is  so  un- 
certain at  the  moment  that  we  might  Just  be 
spinning  our  wheels. 

I  do  strongly  recommend  that  you  con- 
sider with  open  minds  whatever  proposals 
come  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Please  realize  that  now,  for  the  flrst  time  in 
many  years,  we  have  a  Secretary  who  is  try- 
ing to  do  something  for  agriculture  and  to 
stabilize  the  position  of  agriculture  in  the 
broad  economy  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  refreshing  change,  and  any  man 
who  tries  as  hard  as  Secretary  Orvllle  Free- 


man Is  trying  surely  deserves  a  friendly  con- 
sideration on  our  part. 

This  day  has  l>een  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me.  Tou  are  here  in  my  home- 
town and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  been  so 
cordially  received.  It  has  been  wonderful  to 
work  with  and  for  you.  I  Uust  we  will  l>e 
together  for  a  long  time. 


The  Need  for  a  Naval  Hospital  at  Long 
Beach,   Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSIVIER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaicer,  on 
March  23  the  Housf  passed  H.R.  5000, 
the  military  construction  autliorization 
bill  for  this  year.  Included  in  its  provi- 
sions was  a  sorely  needed  iti'.m  for  con- 
struction of  a  naval  hospital  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  The  sum  autliorized  was 
$8,763,000.  No  cost  for  land  acquisition 
is  involved  because  land  required  is  be- 
ing donated  to  the  Government. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  deleted  this  item  from 
the  bill.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in 
this  form. 

Tlie  priority  for  this  item  is  great. 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  fully  support  the 
project.  It  is  resp>ectfully  submitted 
that  it  should  be  restored.  This  can  be 
done  in  conference. 

Long  Beach.  Calif.,  has  the  third  larg- 
est concentration  of  naval  ships  in  the 
country,  exceeded  only  by  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  San  Diego.  Calif.  Long  Beach  is 
the  home  port  of  112  Navy  ships.  There 
are  approximately  32.000  active-duty 
personnel  in  ships  homeported  at  Long 
Beach  and  16,700  active-duty  personnel 
ashore  of  all  services  within  a  30-mile 
radius  of  the  propo.sed  hospital  site. 
Additionally,  there  are  3.400  Army  and 
5.900  Air  Force  personnel  stationed  in 
the  area  requiring  medical  support. 

Long  Beach  is  the  hub  of  the  large 
military  community,  afloat  and  ashore, 
in  the  entire  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
metropolitan  area  of  over  5  million  pop- 
ulation. If  a  naval  hospital  is  not  pro- 
vided, these  thousands  of  active-duty 
personnel  in  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
area  will  continue  to  be  without  the 
adequate  and  timely  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  to  which  they  are  legally  and 
morally  entitled,  and  continued  deteri- 
oration of  the  welfare  and  morale  of 
these  personnel  can  be  expected. 

The  mission  of  the  naval  base  at  Los 
Angeles  is  to  provide  logistic  support  to 
fleet  units  and  other  designated  com- 
mands. In  addition  to  assistance  to  the 
forces  afloat  of  ships  repair,  supply. 
and  other  support  elements,  a  naval 
base  must  provide  for  the  care  and  the 
hospitalization  of  the  sick,  injured,  or 
wounded  entrusted  with  the  complex 
and  hazardous  task  of  maintaining  our 
fleet  in  readiness  for  war.  To  do  this 
adequately,  medical  facilities  must  be 
available.  This  moral  responsibility  of 
our  Government  is  understood  and  fully 


met  in  most  instances  throughout  the 
Naval  Establishment,  but  in  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  area  it  is  paradoxi- 
cal that  our  naval  base,  supporting  the 
third  largest  group  of  ships  homeported 
in  the  United  States,  does  not  include 
a  naval  hospital.  Other  than  an  86-bed 
Army  station  ho.spital  at  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur  and  a  40-bed  dispensary  at  the 
Mai-ine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  there 
is  no  existing  similar-t>'pe  facility  within 
80  miles  of  Lon^  Beach, 

The  hospital  ship  Haven  berthed  at 
the  naval  station  in  an  in-service-in- 
reserve  status,  is  being  used  as  an  interim 
hospital  facility  and  although  it  has  an 
authorized  allowance  of  425  t>eds,  only 
350  of  these  can  be  considered  to  be 
usable  for  this  interim  mission.  In  ad- 
dition, the  facilities  of  Haven  are  such 
that  only  active-duty  and  retired  males 
can  be  accommodated.  There  are  no 
suitable  accommodations  for  service- 
women.  The  ship  is  old.  It  was  designed 
as  a  seagoing  ambulance,  which  may 
have  been  adequate  for  the  evacuation 
of  casualties  from  forward  areas  in 
World  War  II.  but  is  entirely  unsuitable 
as  a  substitute  for  a  hospital  ashore. 
Its  deficiencies  include  lack  of  facilities 
to  promote  a  healthful,  rapid  conva- 
lescence. Crowded  compartments,  bunks 
in  tiers  of  two  and  three,  critically  exces- 
sive noise  levels,  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions for  visiting,  and  exposed  ducts, 
piping,  etc..  which  preclude  proper 
cleanliness,  are  included  among  the  fac- 
tors which  militate  against  fully  satis- 
factory hospital  services  being  provided 
forces  afloat  and  ashore  in  the  Long 
Beach  area. 

This  naval  base  is  the  only  naval  base 
in  the  continental  United  States  that 
does  not  have  a  naval  hospital.  Below 
is  a  recap  of  the  other  naval  bases,  their 
attendant  naval  hospitals,  and  approxi- 
mate distance  of  hospital  from  base 
headquarters  area: 


Approxi- 

mate 
miles 

Naval  base 

Ho<:plta]  located  at— 

from 
hesd- 

quarlrrs 
area 

Boston.  Mass 

ChPl.va,  Mass 

0 

.Vewporl.  R.I 

Newport,  R.I 

0 

Portsmoulh.  N.H 

Portsmouth,  \.H 

St.  AH)ans,  N.Y 

0 

.New  York.  Brook- 

15-ao 

lyn,  .N,Y. 

rhila<ii'li>liia.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  P» 

0 

-Norfolk,  Va    

Porusmouth,  Va 

Key  West,  Fla 

8-10 

Key  Wp..!t,  Fla 

0 

Charleston.  8.C 

Charleston.  S.C 

0 

.San  1  )iCKO.  Calif 

San  Diego.  Calif 

0 

San  Franci.«ico.  Calif.. 

Oakland.  Calif 

i.vao 

Bremerton,  Wash 

Bremerton,  Wash 

u 

IVarl  Harljor, 

Pearl  Harbor, 

0 

Hawaii. 

Hawaii. 

While  there  are  no  naval  bases  in  the 
8th  or  9th  naval  districts,  a  naval  hos- 
pital is  located  at  Corpus  Christi.  Tex., 
and  Great  Lakes.  111.,  to  serve  the  needs 
of  these  respective  areas. 

The  limited  number  of  beds  previously 
mentioned  at  Fort  MacArthur.  San  Pe- 
dro, and  at  the  dispensary-,  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station,  El  Toro,  added  to  those  of 
the  hospital  .ship  Haven,  whose  inade- 
quacies have  been  previously  stated,  can- 
not begin  to  provide  the  required  and 
expected  medical  care  for  this  vast  mili- 
tary   population.      Continual    reliance 
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cannot  be  expected  from  Haven  due  to 
the  possibility  of  an  emergency  commit- 
ment elsewhere  such  as  could  be  caused 
again  by  a  limited  war  or  disaster. 
Haven  was  active  during  the  Korean 
crisis  and  the  "Passage  to  Freedom" 
evacuation  in  Indochina  in  1954. 

Other  than  the  limited  facilities  men- 
tioned above,  the  nearest  adequate  hos- 
pitals are  located  at  Camp  Pendleton — 
600  beds — and  at  San  Diego — 1.750 
beds — distances  of  80  and  110  miles  re- 
spectively. Long  Beach-based  person- 
nel use  these  hospitals,  but  this  situa- 
tion is  analogous  to  Washington,  D.C., 
personnel  traveling  to  Richmond,  Va.,  or 
Wilmington.  Del.:  to  Charleston,  S.C., 
personnel  traveling  to  Savannah.  Ga. ;  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  personnel  traveling  to  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  or  to  Boston  personnel  travel- 
ing to  Portland,  Maine,  for  hospital  care. 

Although  of  secondary  importance  as 
compared  to  the  active  forces,  the  re- 
quirements of  service  dependents  and 
retired  personnel  should  also  be  consid- 
ered. There  are  21.800  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  retired  in  the  area,  22,900 
dependents  of  active-duty  personnel,  and 
21.800  dependents  of  retired  personnel. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  di.stances  to 
Camp  Pendleton  and  San  Diego  are  ob- 
vious, particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
dependent  women  and  children  who 
either  do  not  have  private  cars  or  do  not 
drive.  The  net  result  of  the  absence  of 
suitable  medical  and  hospital  facilities 
in  the  Long  Beach  area  is  that  adequate 
care  Is  not  readily  available  for  the  per- 
sonnel to  whom  the  Government  has 
this  responsibility.  As  a  consequence, 
their  welfare  and  morale  have  deterio- 
rated and  will  continue  to  suffer  unless 
the  situation  is  corrected.  The  recently 
expanded  Medicare  program  wherein 
dejiendents  can  consult  civilian  doctors 
and  use  civilian  medical  facilities  under 
certain  restrictions  has  tended  to  al- 
leviate this  condition.  However,  it  does 
not  authorize  outpatient  care  for  many 
medical  needs,  and  when  the  medical 
care  is  authorized  the  serviceman  pays 
part  of  the  expense. 

With  the  mounting  cost  of  Medicare 
in  civilian  hospitals,  it  is  considered  that 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital  would 
pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years.  FVom  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  Blue  Cross 
office  in  Los  Angeles,  4747  West  Sun- 
set Boulevard,  in  the  Greater  Los  Ange- 
les area  alone  since  January  1960,  av- 
erage monthly  hospital  cost  for  Armed 
Forces  dependents  under  Medicare  has 
been  $363,000.  This  amount  does  not 
include  approximately  $145,000  per 
month  cost  of  doctors'  fees  under  Medi- 
care. Sixty-five  percent  of  the  Medi- 
care costs  in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
area  are  incurred  by  Navy  and  Marine 
dependents.  It  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate that  funds  in  the  amount  of  $225,- 
000  per  month  would  be  saved  in  de- 
pendent medical  costs  alone,  that  is, 
tonsillectomies,  examinations,  labora- 
tory tests.  X-rays,  and  the  like,  if  a  na- 
val hospital  were  constructed  in  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  area. 

When  the  former  naval  hospital, 
which  the  Navy  had  to  vacate  and  trans- 
fer to  the  Veterans*  Administration  in 
1950  under  a  preemptory  order  of  then 
Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson,  was 


started  in  1941,  the  fleet  based  here  had 
its  own  hospital  ship.  There  were  so 
many  hospital  cases  requiring  treatment 
in  facilities  ashore,  however,  that  a  con- 
venient hospital  was  needed.  Before  the 
hospital  was  completed,  the  patients 
were  sent  by  ambulance  to  San  Diego. 
TrafQc  conditions  were  hazardous  and 
numerous  accidents  occurred.  To  ac- 
commodate such  patients,  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Hospital  was  built.  Dur- 
ing the  year  before  it  was  closed,  even 
during  the  slump  in  military  activity 
following  World  War  II,  about  550  ac- 
tive military  personnel  were  being  cared 
for  at  all  times. 

The  proposed  hospital  will  be  smaller 
than  the  former  one  but  the  need  for  a 
naval  hospital  in  Long  Beach  is  just  as 
urgent  today  as  it  was  in  1941.  Under 
today's  world  conditions  the  fleet  and  its 
shore  support  activities  mu.«!t  operate 
with  much  greater  intensity  than  in  the 
period  between  World  War  I",  and  Korea. 
The  availability  of  prop>er  medical  care 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  morale 
and  operating  efficiency  of  this  fleet. 

The  logical  means  of  correcting  this 
mihtary  medical  problem  in  the  Los  An- 
geles-Long Beach  area  Is  to  construct  the 
500-bed  naval  hospital.  Approval  of  this 
project  is  urgently  needed.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  most  economically 
on  the  land  which  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
has  so  generously  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  nominal  cost  to  the  Crovera- 
ment  of  $10. 


Healthy  Economic  Growth  With 
Economic  Stability 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MXW    TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21,  1961.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  made  a  most  Important 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  set  it  forth  in 
full: 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Societt 
or  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  DC  ,   April  21,   1961 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  share 
with  you  the  administration's  thinking 
about  some  of  the  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems that  have  a  bearing  upon  our  Nation's 
present  and  future  well-being. 

To  begin  with,  I  Uilnk  one  can  fairly  say 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  consensus  In  our 
country  today  on  national  economic  goals: 

We  want  a  steadily  expanding  economy, 
based  upon  a  strengthened  system  of  free 
enterprise: 

We  want  a  rate  of  growth  svifflclent  to  give 
us  an  ever-rising  standard  of  living  and  to 
provide  Jobs  for  all; 

We  want  to  assure  the  education  of  our 
yciuth  and  the  health  and  security  of  those 
who  are  growing  old; 

We  want  an  economT  that  can  adequately 
provide  for  our  national   defense  and  fur- 


nish our  fair  share  of  the  development  needs 
of  lesa  fortunate  peoples  In  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America; 

We  want  to  accomplish  all  of  this  In  an 
atmosphere  of  relative  price  stability. 

Inevitably  there  will  be  differences  among 
us  over  the  means  we  should  employ  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  But  we  must  not 
jiermlt  such  differences  to  obscure  our  basic 
agreement.  We  must  recognize  that  unless 
all  elements  In  our  society  work  together, 
we  cannot  mobilize  the  massive  effort  re- 
quired of  our  Nation  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  sixties. 

Before  considering  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  we  should  follow  to  achieve 
our  objectives,  let  us  look  briefly  at  ourselves 
as  we  are  today: 

We  are  a  people  who  have  built  what  Is 
clearly  the  strongest  and  most  advanced 
economy  on  earth.  But,  as  recent  experience 
demonstrates,  we  have  not  mastered  the  art 
of  keeping  our  economy  operating  at  the 
highest  sustainable  levels. 

The  recession  from  which  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  emerge  has  been  relatively  mild. 
Per  example.  In  terms  of  constant  dollars 
which  allow  for  Inflation,  gross  national 
product  Is  now  only  2.2  p>ercent  below  last 
year's  peak,  compared  with  a  decline  of  4.7 
percent  In  the  1958  recession.  Personal  In- 
come and  Industrial  production  have  also 
fallen  less  than  In  previous  postwar  re- 
cessions. 

However,  before  we  take  too  much  satis- 
faction from  these  flgures.  let  us  remember 
that  they  are  relative.  The  absolute  flgures 
tell  a  far  different  story:  Current  unem- 
ployment, with  6.9  percent  of  our  labor  force 
out  of  work,  approaches  the  worst  days  of 
the  1958  setback.  A  record  number  of  our 
cities  are  classified  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment. 

Why,  In  view  of  the  relative  mildness  of  the 
recession,  do  we  have  5'^  million  people  un- 
employed? 

The  answer  Is  clear:  We  have  not  been 
producing  at  our  full  capacity  for  some 
years.  Even  last  year,  at  the  point  of  high- 
est production  In  our  history,  our  economy 
was  operating  weU  below  Its  potential,  and 
we  still  had  6  percent  of  our  labor  force  un- 
employed. We  can  and  must  do  better  In 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  untU  we  find  ways 
to  Improve  the  overall  performance  of  our 
economy,  the  extent  of  current  unemploy- 
ment demands  prompt  and  forthright  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovernment  President 
Kennedy  has,  therefore,  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  speed  recovery: 

The  annual  veterans"  dividend  of  $250 
million,  ordinarily  paid  out  over  the  course 
of  a  year,  was  paid  In  full  during  March. 

Tax  refunds  were  speeded  up,  and  we  are 
now  $500  million  ahead   of  last  year's  pace. 

Government  programs  have  been  expedit- 
ed by  the  prompt  obligation  of  available 
funds. 

Most  Important,  a  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill   has    been   enacted. 

These  actions,  together  with  increased  de- 
fense spending  that  got  underway  last  fall 
and  reduced  revenues  stemming  from  the 
recession,  have  created  a  budgetary  deficit 
of  about  $2  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Such  a  deficit  Is  not  a  cause  for  alarm  In 
times  like  these.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  a 
stimulus  to  recovery  that  can.  and  should, 
be  readily  offset  by  surpluses  as  prosperity 
returns. 

Another  deficit  Is  in  prospect  for  fiscal 
1962:  $1  of  about  $3  billion.  This,  too,  will 
be  entirely  appropriate.  The  economy  will 
require  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  modest 
deficit  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  If  It  Is  to 
move  forward  at  an  adequate  pace. 

The  Innate  strength  of  our  economy,  the 
Increase  In  Oovernment  outlays  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  automatic  action  of  the 
so-called  built-in  budgetary  stabilizers,  are 
apparently   putting   an  end   to  the  current 
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recession.  Looking  backward  we  may  well 
find  that  the  turning  point  was  reached 
early  In  March.  But.  unless  we  act  ener- 
getically, recoveiy  Is  likely  to  be  sluggish. 
Just  as  the  decline  was  gradual  and  slow. 

No  matter  what  the  pace  of  our  recovery 
from  the  recession,  there  are  major  problems 
confronting  us  which  must  be  solved  If  we 
are  to  realize  our  full  economic  potential. 
We  must  find  ways  first  to  achieve  and  then 
to  maintain  production  at  full  capacity.  We 
must  Insure  ennployment  for  our  steadily 
growing  labor  force.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  preserve  reasonable  price  stability. 

n  we  balance  these  goals  against  our  ac- 
complishments, I  think  It  obvious  that  new 
and  forward  looking  governmental  action  is 
called  for. 

Excessive  Federal  spending  Is  clearly  un- 
desirable. But  our  minimum  national  needs 
must  be  met.  Let  me  cite  those  which  merit 
highest  priority: 

First.  After  careful  reexamination,  the 
President  has  concluded  that  we  must  In- 
crease our  defense  expenditures  In  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  by  IV2  percent,  or  about  $650 
million.  Surely,  no  one  can  logically  ques- 
tion our  need  or  our  capacity  to  spend  what- 
ever Is   required   for   our  Nation's  security. 

Second.  We  are  confronted  by  a  shameful 
lag  In  education.  More  education  will,  of 
course,  assure  the  flowering  of  our  national 
culture.  But.  beyond  this,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  education  today  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  a  nation's  power  and  well-being. 
Without  adequate  education,  we  cannot  hope 
to  achieve  the  economic  growth  we  desire. 
Our  shortcomings  In  providing  our  citizens 
with  education  according  to  their  needs  and 
capacities  Is  a  blight  upon  our  future.  The 
problem  has  grown  so  large  that  an  addi- 
tional Federal  contribution  Is  clearly  and 
urgently  required. 

Third.  We  must  supply  the  ever-growing 
needs  of  our  municipalities;  slum  clearance. 
Improved  transportation,  modern  sewage 
facilities,  and  Increased  water  supply.  These 
needs  are  placing  an  unbearable  burden 
upon  our  larger  cities. 

We  can  and  we  must  fulfill  these  needs. 
Fortunately,  If  our  economy  operates  at  full 
capacity,  our  present  tax  system  can  yield 
a  surplus  of  several  billion  dollars.  Our 
problem  Ls  not,  therefore,  how  to  raise  ad- 
ditional revenues  but  to  get  our  economy 
operating  at  higher  levels.  Moreover.  In  set- 
ting tax  policy,  our  most  difficult  task  Is  not 
obtaining  more  revenue  but  strengthening 
and  modernizing  our  whole  tax  system  so 
as  to  stimulate  growth  and  Improve  equity. 
One  of  our  major  objectives  Is  thorough- 
going tax  reform.  An  extensive  review  Is 
now  underway  and  we  expect  to  present 
concrete  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
next  January. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  one  important 
tax  reform  that  cannot  wait:  This  Is  legisla- 
tion to  spur  the  modernization  of  our  plant 
and  equipment  It  Is  an  unpleasant  fact 
that  our  plant  equipment  Is  growing  older 
year  by  year.  By  conuast,  thanks  to  more 
liberal  Investment  Incentives  than  are  avail- 
able under  our  laws.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  are  modernizing  at  a  much  faster  rate. 
We  must  step  up  our  rate  of  modernization 
If  we  are  to  maintain  our  Nation's  competi- 
tive position.  The  InsUllatlon  of  new  and 
more  efficient  equipment  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance In  ena'oUng  us  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  drive  for  export  markets 
which  are  so  esisentlal  to  Improving  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Since  the  InKtallatlon  of  modem  equip- 
ment means  that  labor  can  produce  more, 
we  must  recognize  that  It  may  complicate 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  However, 
modernization  will  also  increase  Jobs  in  the 
capital  goods  industries.  Indeed,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  tax  Incentive  President  Ken- 
nedy has  recommended  should  lead  to  an 
Increase  of  from  $2  to  $3  bUllon  a  year  In 
expenditures     for     plant     and     equipment. 
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Some  250.000  new  Jobs  would  be  required 
to  provide  this  equipment.  In  addition,  at 
least  as  many  more  people  would  find  em- 
ployment as  an  Indirect  result  of  these  ex- 
penditures. Although  major  benefits  to 
economic  growth  will  accrue  over  the  longer 
run,  It  Is  also  clear  that  this  tax  Incentive 
wUl  have  a  substantial  effect  In  speeding  our 
recovery  from  recession.  And.  sis  our  econ- 
omy speeds  up.  Increased  consumer  and  busi- 
ness demand  will  expand  the  variety  and 
volume  of  goods  produced,  thus  creating  new 
Jobs  to  replace  those  eliminated  by  Increased 
productivity.  This  Is  the  way  of  future 
progress. 

The  legislation  the  President  has  requested 
is  carefully  designed  to  promote  Increased 
spending  for  modernization  and  expansion. 
Its  enactment  Is  necessary  to  spei;d  full  re- 
covery and  promote  rapid  growth  thereafter. 
Initially.  It  will  result  In  some  l0!-s  of  reve- 
nue. To  compensate  for  this  loss,  he  Is  ask- 
ing that  a  number  of  serious  tax  defects 
be  corrected: 

First.  Expenre  accounts — an  area  where 
abu.se  has  virtually  become  a  national  scan- 
dal. Tighter  enforcement  of  the  present  law 
Is  not  an  adequate  solution,  for  It  would  put 
an  unacceptably  heavy  discretionary  burden 
upon  Government  tax  auditors.  What  Is 
needed  Is  a  new  and  stricter  legislative  defini- 
tion of  allowable  deductions.  This  Is  what 
we  are  asking. 

Second.  We  are  asking  for  withholding  at 
the  source  of  Interest  and  dividends.  Our 
best  estimate  Is  that  about  $3  billion  of  In- 
come from  Interest  and  dividends  goes  un- 
reported every  year.  This  situation  Is  clear- 
ly unfair  to  all  wage  earners  ar.d.  Indeed, 
to  the  majority  of  taxpayers.  We  are  ask- 
ing that  It  be  corrected  by  a  workable  with- 
holding provision  that,  as  In  the  case  of 
wages,  will  collect  at  the  source  a  iiubstantlal 
portion  of  the  tax  on  Interest  and  dividend 
Income. 

Third.  We  are  asking  for  repeal  of  the  4 
percent  dividend  credit.  This  credit  was 
adopted  In  1954  In  an  attempt  to  lighten  the 
double  taxation  of  dividend  Incoirie.  But.  at 
only  4  percent,  It  has  not  served  Us  purpose. 
Furthermore,  It  gives  considerat'ly  greater 
benefit  to  those  In  the  higher  Income  brack- 
ets than  to  the  vast  majority  of  stockholders. 
This  favoritism  In  the  law  Is  unhealthy  and 
should  be  ended.  The  related  $50  exemption 
should  also  be  dropped. 

Finally,  we  seek  an  end  to  tax  provisions 
that  encourage  American  business  operations 
abroad  through  the  use  of  tax  havens.  We 
also  want  to  withdraw  preferentla;  tax  treat- 
ment for  American  capital  going  Into  indus- 
trially advanced  countries,  for  such  treat- 
ment discriminates  against  the  investment 
of  capital  at  home.  These  changes  will  have 
a  needed  and  favorable  Impact  upon  our 
basic  balance  of  payments  deficit.  We  are 
not,  however,  recommending  changes  In  tax 
Inducements  for  investment  In  underde- 
veloped countries  which  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  overall  program  to  help  these  coun- 
tries grow. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  our  overall  fliscal 
and  budgetary  thinking.  I  have  also  told 
you  something  of  our  plans  for  the  Immedi- 
ate future  as  regards  taxation. 

Now.  let  me  take  up  monetary  pDllcy.  This 
is  a  field  where  we  face  an  ertlrely  new 
situation  brought  about  by  the  recently 
achieved  convertibility  of  foreign  currencies. 
Convertibility  permits"  owners  of  liquid  funds 
to  shift  them  freely  from  one  wor.d  financial 
center  to  another  In  search  of  higher  Interest 
rates.  Therefore,  the  extremely  low  short- 
term  interest  rates  of  previous  recessions 
could  have  dangerous  repercussions  today. 
Short-term  Interest  rates  much  below  present 
levels  might  well  touch  off  a  renev?ed  outflow 
of  dollars  that  could  Imperil  our  balance  of 
payments  and  the  soundness  of  o'or  dollar. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  low  long-term  rates 
to  stimulate  borrowing  for  mociernlzatlon, 
plant   expansion,  housing  coostructlon  and 


the  like  Just  as  much  today  as  In  previous 
periods  of  recession.  Accordingly,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  attempting  to  promote  lower 
long-term  Interest  rates  without  putting 
downward  pressure  on  present  short-term 
rates.  For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  now  purchasing  securities  of  all  maturi- 
ties. Instead  of  restricting  Itself  to  short- 
term  Treasury  bills.  For  another.  President 
Kennedy  has  taken  direct  action  in  the  hous- 
ing credit  field  which  has  helped  to  lower 
average  mortgage  rates  by  more  than  a 
quarter  of  1  percent  since  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

Far  more  meaningful  than  Interest  rates, 
however.  Is  the  quantity  of  funds  fiowing  Into 
Investments.  Here,  we  see  evidence  of  im- 
provement In  the  mortgage  credit  area, 
where,  although  rates  are  still  on  the  high 
side,  availability  of  credit  is  no  longer  an 
inhibiting  factor.  We  also  see  Increasing 
evidence  of  growing  municipal  and  corporate 
borrowing. 

Finally,  since  the  budgeUry  deficits  that 
are  presently  envisioned  are  modest  and  bear 
no  comparison  to  the  deficit  of  1959,  mone- 
tary policy  will  remain  free  to  act  In  supp>ort 
of  business  recovery.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  Interest  rates  that  char- 
acterized the  1958-69  period  are  not  likely  to 
recur  this  time. 

To  sum  up : 

0\ir  policies — be  they  budgetary,  tax,  or 
monetary — should  have  one  overriding  goal: 
the  promotion  of  a  healthy  rate  of  economic 
growth  within  a  reasonable  atmosphere  of 
economic  stability.  We  must  meet  the  needs 
of  the  day  In  the  fields  of  defense,  education, 
housing,  highway  construction,  urban  de- 
velopment, and  other  essentials.  Fortu- 
nately, we  are  In  a  position  to  meet  them — 
this  year,  and  the  next,  and  In  the  long 
run — ■without  undue  strain  on  our  economy. 

We  must  overhaul  our  tax  system  to  pro- 
vide greater  fairness  and  incentives  for  effi- 
ciency and  growth,  beginning  with  an  in- 
vestment Incentive  this  year,  and  following 
with  a  basic  overhaul  next  year. 

We  must  maintain  an  Interest  rate  struc- 
ture conducive  to  the  steady  flow  of  funds 
Into  Investment. 

To  achieve  all  these  things  will  not  be 
easy.  But  with  determination  and  perse- 
verance we  should  be  able  to  attain  our  goals. 
In  the  process,  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  growth  and  prosperity  during  the 
sixties  such  as  this  Nation  has  never  known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
will  agree  with  the  Secretary* 's  statement 
of  national  and  international  goals. 

He  also  properly  indicates  that  there 
will  be  some  disagreement  on  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  to  accomplish  our  desires 
and  our  needs. 

I,  for  one.  sincerely  hope  the  admin- 
istiation  will  abandon  its  attempt  to  re- 
mo\e  the  tax  exemption  on  dividends. 
That  request  weakens  the  overall  tax 
plan. 

The  reason  for  the  exemption  was  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  double  taxation. 
No  one  can  deny  that  double  taxation  is 
unfair  and  inequitable.  The  enactment 
of  this  small  exemption  recognized  that 
principle.  We  should  not  now  back  away 
from  it  but  should  seek  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  further  implement  it. 

In  fact,  the  same  exemption  should  be 
extended  to  interest  and  dividends  paid 
on  savings  accounts. 

The  capital  that  makes  up  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy  comes  from  in- 
vestors' stock  purchases  and  savers' 
thrift  accounts.  They  supply  our  long- 
term  funds.  They  need  the  incentives 
to  invest  that  the  administration  avow- 
edly wishes  to  encourage. 
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There  is  no  favoritism  in  giving  every- 
one an  exemption  of  the  first  $50.  No 
one  should  complain  that  an  across  the 
board  4-percent  exemption  favors  the 
recipient  of  $1,000  in  dividends  with  a 
$40  exemption  as  against  a  $4  exemption 
on  $100  of  dividends.  Both  dividends 
are  an  aliquot  part  of  what  was  left  of 
corixarate  earnings  after  the  full  share 
of  municipal,  State,  and  Federal  taxes 
was  taken  out  of  the  profits.  The  $100 
dividend  was  probably  the  return  on  a 
$2,500  investment,  while  the  $1,000  divi- 
dend was  on  a  $25,000  investment.  The 
amounts  might  differ  but  the  participa- 
tion was  exactly  equal.  Both  invest- 
ments were  undoubtedly  made  from 
funds  retained  as  net  income  from  earn- 
ings or  profits  that  had  already  been 
fully  taxed  at  least  once  and  more  likely 
two  or  three  times. 


Federal    Aid    to    Education:    One    View 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1961 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  the  administration's 
bill  for  general  Federal  aid  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  public  schools.  I  have 
gone  on  record  both  m  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  in  stating  that  there  is 
even  less  need  now  for  such  Federal  aid 
than  there  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 
It  has  been  my  constant  position  that 
one  of  the  strengths  of  our  education 
system  in  this  country  has  been  the  re- 
sponsibility for  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  education  on  the  local  school 
district  level  with  assistance  from  the 
State.  I  believe  that  if  this  is  in  any 
way  weakened  by  the  assumption  of  gen- 
eral responsibility  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— our  educational  system  as  a 
whole  will  be  weakened. 

In  school  construction,  President  Ken- 
nedy says  that  we  need  600,000  new 
classrooms  in  the  next  10  years.  At 
first  glance,  that  seems  to  indicate  a 
pressing  need — almost  an  emergency 
situation  that  might  justify  Federal  aid. 
At  first  glance,  it  might  also  suggest  that 
local  and  State  governments  are  over- 
burdened to  the  extent  that  they  can- 
not solve  their  primary  and  secondary 
educational  needs.  If  these  first  impres- 
sions were,  in  fact,  borne  out  by  a  deeper 
research  into  the  problem,  then  I  know 
my  views  would  be  far  different  on  this 
subject  than  they  are  today.  But  a 
further  study  of  the  problem  does  not 
verify  the  widespread  need  that  is  im- 
plied in  the  essence  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  need  for  600,000 
new  classrooms  in  the  next  decade,  the 
facts  are  that  State  and  local  communi- 
ties are  building  classrooms  at  a  rate  of 
10,000  per  year  greater  than  the  Presi- 
dent's estimated  needs.  In  other  words, 
if  State  and  local  communities  continue 
to  build  at  the  rate  they  have  for  the 


past  6  years — a  rate  of  approximately 
70.000  per  year — in  the  next  6  years  on 
a  national  average  all  of  the  backlog  will 
be  eliminated,  classrooms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  all  increase  in  enrollment,  and 
obsolete  classrooms  will  be  replaced. 
Coupled  with  these  facts  is  also  the 
fact  that  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  has  now  dropped  to  24.4. 

In  spite  of  this  outstanding  progress, 
I  do  not  hesitate  in  recognizing  that 
there  will  always  be  a  need  to  assist  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  which  are  un- 
able to  provide  adequate  educational  op- 
portunities by  themselves.  But  this  is 
Federal  aid  based  on  actual  need — a  far 
different  formula  from  that  proposed  in 
the  administration's  bill — a  formula  that 
would  distribute  Federal  money  to  all 
States  regardless  of  need. 

An  example  of  Federal  aid  based  on 
actual  need  has  been  aid  to  impacted 
areas  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
These  laws — which  have  been  on  the 
books  since  the  81st  Congress— simply 
provide  Federal  funds  for  school  con- 
struction and  maintenance  in  areas 
which  are  overburdened  by  a  Federal 
project  like  a  military  installation — call- 
ing for  the  local  community  to  provide 
education  for  the  children  of  Federal 
workers  or  military  servicemen.  This.  I 
contend,  is  the  justifiable  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Now.  we 
note,  that  the  administration  has  made 
the  extension  of  these  acts  as  a  part  of 
the  general  aid  bill  in  a  not  very  subtle 
attempt  to  gain  support  of  the  general 
aid  section  which.  I  maintain,  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits  by  the 
Members  of  this  House.  The  inclusion 
of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  in  this  bill  is 
a  vote  getting  gimmick" — pure  and 
simple. 

The  big  question  to  be  answered  in  this 
session  of  Congress  is  whether  the  people 
of  our  country  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibility in  Government  themselves 
or  whether  a  progressive  erosion  of  this 
responsibility  will  be  caused  by  the  as- 
sumption of  this  responsibility  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  decision  to  make 
when  the  question  of  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion is  considered,  for  in  higher  education 
there  is  no  political  subdivision  which  has 
complete  responsibility  similar  to  the 
case  of  a  local  school  district  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  There 
has  been  a  great  tradition  of  Federal 
assistance  in  higher  education  and  en- 
rollment in  colleges  and  universities  will 
increase  by  one-third  in  5  years  and 
just  about  double  in  10  years  if  the  same 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  go 
on  to  college  as  now  do  so.  For  that 
reason  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  expand  its  sup- 
port if  it  is  soundly  conceived.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  Federal 
aid  for  elementary  school  construction, 
the  story  is  not  the  same.  In  effect,  the 
administration  is  asking  to  give  Fed- 
eral aid  to  correct  a  need  that  local  and 
State  governments  are  rapidly  correcting 
themselves  each  year,  and  which  will  be 
corrected  through  such  efforts  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  this  need  is  being  corrected  on  a 
national  scale.    On  a  local  scale,  I  be- 


lieve that  my  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Minnesota  is  typical  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made — progress  that 
shows  the  willingness  of  the  people 
themselves  to  solve  their  own  educational 
needs  on  the  primary  and  secondary 
school  level. 

Recently,  the  Albert  Lea  Tiibune  pub- 
lished   a   series   of   four   articles   by   Al 
Schmahl.  the  newspaper's  managing  edi- 
tor.   I  believe  the  story  which  is  so  ably 
told  by  Editor  Schmahl  will  make  re- 
warding reading  for  my  fellow  Members: 
What  Our   Schools   Have   Done    (1) — Con- 
struction. Salary  Picture  in  Area  Refute 
Secretary   Ribicoff's  Statements 
(By  Al  Schmahl) 

Some  weeks  ago  Abraham  Rlblcoff  said, 
in  effect,  that  there  were  no  States  In  the 
Union  nor  any  school  districts  In  any  of  the 
States  that  did  not  have  serious  problems 
of  financing  education. 

Rlblcoff.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, was  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
administrations  Federal  aid  to  education 
proposals.  These  proposals  if  passed  by  Con- 
gress, would  provide  assistance  to  States  and 
local  communities  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing schools  and  Increasing  teachers' 
salaries. 

In  an  attempt  to  assess  Ribicoff's  state- 
ment, the  Tribune  followed  two  steps:  d) 
It  surveyed  area  school  superintendents  to 
determine  school  construction  progress  and 
needs,  and  (2)  it  worked  up  a  list  of  salary 
levels  in  these  schools. 

DON  T    ANALYZE    PROPOSAL 

The  studies  in  no  way  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  aid  to  education  proposals.  Certainly  It 
is  recognized  that  there  are  areas,  notably 
rapidly  expanding  suburban  communities  or 
financially  depressed,  aging  districts  In  which 
financing  is  a  problem 

The  Kennedy  administration's  $2  5  billion 
aid  bill,  while  for  the  announced  purpose 
of  aid  to  construction  or  teachers'  salaries, 
is  apparently  built  around  aid  per  pupil 
units.  The  richer  States  (Mlnneseota  and 
Iowa  Included)  would  receive  less  than  those 
less  wealthy,  although  exact  terms  have  not 
been  learned  as  yet.  Amounts  received  In 
this  area  would  not  likely  be  more  than 
about  5  percent  of  the  normal  total  expendi- 
tures of  some  $400  per  pupil  unit. 

Arguments  about  the  merits  of  such  a 
proposal  are  not  being  considered  here  The 
studies  do,  however,  throw  light  on  the  Rlbl- 
coff statement.  It  would  appear  that  most 
school  districts  In  this  area,  contrary  to  what 
Rlblcoff  said,  are  In  fair  financial  shape,  and 
they  have  been  doing  the  job  with  the  bur- 
den falling  on  local  taxpayers. 

TWO    AREAS    STUDIED 

In  this  and  subsequent  articles,  the  Trib- 
une will  examine  In  detail  the  school  con- 
struction and  salary  picture  In  this  area. 

Studied  were  14  school  districts  in  this 
area — Albert  Lea.  Alden,  Blooming  Prairie, 
Brlcelyn,  Delavan,  Ellendale,  Emmons.  Free- 
born, Prost,  Glenvllle,  Kiester,  New  Richland. 
Northwood-Kensett.  and  Wells.  Information 
was  not  obtained  from  Lake  Mills  and  Min- 
nesota Lake. 

In  some  case  figures  were  estimates.  In 
others  those  received  were  rounded  off.  But 
despite  the  fact  they  are  not  accurate  to  the 
final  degree,  they  point  up  some  Interesting 
things. 

ENROLLMENT    GOES    UP 

Total  enrollment  in  the  14  districts  ad- 
vanced from  8,000  In  1950-51  to  14,000  In 
1960-61.  the  decade  studied. 

Part  of  that  Increase  was  attributable  to 
population  gains.  But  population  in  this 
area  did  not  Increase  as  rapidly  as  In  other 
States,  or  In  the  suburbs  of  large  cities.    So 
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the  enrollment  Increases  were  more  likely 
due  to  elimination  of  common  and  Independ- 
ent school  districts  through  consolidation. 
There  were  variables,  too.  Glenvllle  wasn't 
organized  In  1950-61.  Its  studentd  were  di- 
vided among  various  districts  then.  Today 
It  has  an  enrollment  of  604. 

But  the  point  Is  that  enrollment  went  up, 
In  this  area's  present  dlstrlcU  by  75  percent. 
And  It  was  up  to  the  districts  to  provide 
facilities  for  these  additional  students. 

JUST  built  schools 

How  did  the  14  schools  handle  this  Job? 
They  passed  bond  Issues  and  built  new 
schools. 

The  districts.  In  fact,  expended  almost  $15 
million,  an  average  of  over  $1  million  each, 
on  new  facilities. 

Today  they  have  a  bonded  Indebtedness 
of  almost  $12  million,  again  an  average  of 
almost  $1  mlUlon  each.  But  none  indicate 
they  are  nearer  than  four-fllths  of  their  debt 
limitation,  and  most  are  well  below  this 
figure. 

For  this  expenditure  the  14  districts  got 
some  280  new  classrooms,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
variety  of  gymnasiums,  libraries,  office  space. 
etc.  Only  63  of  the  classrooms  were  listed 
as  replacement  rooms. 

AND    THE    FUTURE 

That  was  the  picture  for  the  progress  made 
in  the  last  decade.  But  what  about  the  fu- 
ture?    What  building  needs  still  remain? 

To  answer  those  questions,  the  Tribune 
had  three  additional  queries:  (1)  How  many 
of  your  chissrooms  will  you  need  to  replace 
In  the  next  decade;  (2)  how  many  additional 
classrooms  will  you  need:  and  (3)  what  are 
your  present  building  plans? 

Total  classrooms  which  will  need  to  be  re- 
placed numbered  72  In  the  14  districts.  Ad- 
ditional classroom  needs  totaled  47. 

That  mean.?  that  more  classrooms  are  ex- 
pected to  become  obsolete  In  the  decade 
ahead  than  In  the  one  Just  past.  But  com- 
pared to  over  220  new  classrooms  needed  in 
the  past  10  years,  only  47  more  are  expected 
to  be  needed  In  the  10  years  ahead. 

(Next:  What  Is  the  building  picture  In  the 
individual  schools?) 


What  Oin»  Schools  Have  Done  (2)  — 
SEVENTT-Na»E  New  Classrooms  Locally  in 
Decade;  Other  Schools  Report  Similar 
Building 

(By   Al   Schmahl) 

(EorroRS  Note. — Today's  article  continues 
a  series  of  school  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries  in  this  area  In  light  of  Federal  aid 
proposals  being  studied  In  the  VS.  Senate 
this  week.  Today's  article  deals  with  con- 
struction in  a  portion  of  the  area  schools 
surveyed.  The  reader  should  be  aware  that 
no  valid  attempt  can  be  made  to  compare 
classrooms  obtained  for  dollars  spent  by  the 
area  schools,  for  too  many  variables  are  In- 
volved. Pot  example,  all  the  schools  sur- 
veyed except  Emmons  and  Northwood  In- 
cluded gymnasiums  In  their  construction  In 
the  past  decade,  but  other  Items  such  as  cafe- 
terias, libraries,  offices,  etc.,  varied.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  study,  only  actual  classrooms 
were  considered,  and  they  may  be  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  Also,  construction  costs  were  lower 
in  the  first  part  of  the  decade,  so  time  of 
consuuction  would  affect  costs  materially.) 

Because  district  241  has  the  largest  enroll- 
ment, and  had  the  greatest  enrollment  In- 
crease In  the  last  decade,  much  of  the  school 
construction  and  needs  Is  concentrated  here. 

But  despite  the  difference  In  size,  Albert 
Lea  actually  typifies  the  14  schools  surveyed. 
AH  had  to  build  in  the  last  decade  to  meet 
needs. 

Supt.  Lome  S.  Ward  of  Albert  Lea  says 
enrollment  here  is  6.100  this  year,  compared 
to  3.426  a  decade  ago. 

The  local  district  built  79  new  classrooms 
in  that  time.  Hawthorne.  Halverson.  Clarks 
Grove.   Hayward,   Sibley,   and   Oakwood   Ele- 


mentary Schools;  Southwest  Junior  High 
School,  and  a  high  school  science  wing  were 
among  schools  bxillt  during  the  period. 

NO   REPLACEMENTS 

Ward  says  none  were  replfcements  for 
obsolete  rooms. 

The  district  spent  some  $6  million  on 
this  construction,  and  has  a  current  indebt- 
edness of  $4,885,000.  But  the  debt  limita- 
tion is  $8  million. 

Ward  estimates  an  enrollment  of  7,000  in 
another  10  years,  and  says  the  decade  ahead 
will  see  a  need  for  45  more  clasiirooms.  But 
unlike  In  the  past  10  years,  30  of  these  will 
be  replacement  rooms. 

Current  plans  are  to  build  a  Junior  high 
on  the  Northslde.  But  Ward  adds.  "We  are 
no  longer  as  certain  about  future  growth  in 
Albert  Lea  as  we  once  were.  This  may  af- 
fect our  plans  for  the  future." 

While  Albert  Lea  still  foresees  a  need  for 
more  construction  In  the  decade  ahead,  most 
of  the  neighboring  districts  anticipate  very 
little  additional  construction.  Property  tax- 
pay^^rs  will  undoubtedly  welcome  that  situa- 
tion, but  where  it  will  leave  these  district* 
when  it  comes  to  distribution  of  Federal 
aids   Is    problematical. 

In  alphabetical  order,  these  are  the  en- 
rollment and  building  statistics  fc«r  neigh- 
boring schools: 

A  big  jump 

Alden — Enrollment  Increased  from  296  to 
586  In  the  decade  Just  past,  and  the  district 
built  18  classrooms.  Eight  ?.ere  replace- 
ment rooms.  The  district  rpcnt  $750,000 
on  building  in  the  last  10  years  and  has  a 
bonded  Indebtedness  of  $720.(X)0.  Debt 
limitation  Is  $960,000.  Projected  enroll- 
ment for  1970-71  Is  625,  but  no  additional 
building  needs  are  forecast  by  Supt.  C.  W. 
Porter. 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLID 

Blooming  Prairie. — Blooming;  has  had  an 
enrollment  Increase  from  464  in  1950-51  to 
1.048  In  1960-61,  Supt.  Maurice  McParlln  re- 
ports. The  district  built  a  4-room  addition 
In  1952  and  entire  new  building  with  24 
rooms  in  1957.  Some  $1,200,000  was  spent  on 
this  construction,  and  the  pn^sent  debt  Is 
$930,000  compared  to  a  debt  limitation  of 
$1,300,000.  Projected  enrollment  for  1970- 
71  Is  1.100,  and  McFarlin  saj's  2  and  possibly 
4  additional  classrooms  will  be  needed  in  the 
next  10  years. 

REPLACED    MANT 

Bricelyn. — Brlcelyn  had  an  enrollment 
gain  of  Just  10,  from  313  to  323.  In  the  last 
decade,  but  Supt.  Walter  Babltzke  reports 
16  classrooms  were  replaced.  Total  expendi- 
ture on  construction  was  $565, CKX)  and  pres- 
ent Indebtedness  Is  $490,000  compared  to  a 
limitation  of  $568,000.  Enrollment  10  years 
from  now  Is  corecast  at  360.  and  2  additional 
classrooms  will  be  needed  by  that  time. 

remained  same 

Delavan  Delavan  Is  another  district 
which  has  seen  steady  enrollment,  335  now 
and  also  10  years  ago.  But  10  classrooms, 
6  of  those  replacing  obsolete  rooms,  were 
built  in  the  decade.  Supt.  Henry  W.  Marten 
says  building  costs  were  $545,000  and  the 
present  Indebtedness  Is  $455,000.  EnrcUment 
figures  in  1970-71  are  expected  to  be  about 
the  same,  and  no  additional  classrooms, 
"unless  possibly  a  kindergarten  room."  are 
needed. 

WORKING    ON    ADDITION 

Ellendale. — Enrollment  at  Ellendale  more 
than  doubled  In  the  last  decade,  from  300 
In  1950-51  to  620  this  year,  according  to 
Supt.  Harold  F.  Harris.  The  district  built 
six  classrooms  in  that  period.  No  classrooms 
became  obsolete.  Current  Indebtedness  Is 
$418,000,  compared  to  a  limitation  of  $1,350,- 
000.  Projected  enrollment  is  650.  Harris 
says  eight  replacement  classrooms  end  seven 
additional  rooms  will  be  needed  in  the  decade 
ahead,  and  the  district  Is  presently  working 
on  an  addition  to  meet  these  needs. 


(Next:  Construction  at  Emmons.  Freeborn. 
Frost.  Glenvllle,  Kiester,  New  Richland, 
Northwood,  and  Wells.) 


What  Our  Schools  Have  Done  (3)— No 
Matter  What  the  District.  Building  Has 
Been  Extenshe  in  the  Last  Decade 

( By  Al  Schmahl ) 
Area   school   districts   have  been   busy   In 

the  last  decade — busy  building  new  schools 

to  meet  the  needs  of  Increasing  enrollments 
Few  foresee  a  need  for  a  great  amount  of 

additional  construction  In  the  decade  ahead. 

Indicating  that  Federal  assistance  for  school 

construction  may  be  years  too  late  for  this 

area. 

Reports  from  Albert  Lea.  Alden.  Blooming 
Prairie.  Bricelyn,  Delavan.  and  Ellendale 
school  districts  were  printed  Tuesday.  Fol- 
lowing Is  the  story  In  other  districts  in  the 
Tribune's  circulation  territory: 

has  built  eight 
Emmons. — Emmons  foresees  ntx  need  for 
new  classrooms  In  the  next  decade,  but  to 
meet  an  enrollment  Increase  from  176  to 
280  since  1950-51,  the  district  built  eight 
classrooms  in  the  last  decade.  Supt.  M.  P. 
Edman  says  $315,000  was  spent  on  this  con- 
struction, and  the  present  Indebtedness  Is 
$300,000  compared  to  a  debt  limitation  of 
approximately  $500,000.  Enrollment  in  1970- 
71  Is  forecast  at  300. 

SIX  were  replaced 

Freeborn. — While  enrollment  gained  only 
from  317  to  330  In  the  decade  Just  past.  Free- 
born built  11  new  classrooms  since  1950-61. 
Six  of  these  were  replacement  rooms. 
Supt.  Elwood  C.  Guanella  lists  con- 
struction expenditures  to  the  penny:  $572,- 
158.95.  Current  Indebtedness  Is  $320,000  and 
the  limitation  is  $644,780.  Enrollment  pro- 
jected a  decade  ahead  Is  only  3(KI,  and  Just 
1  replacement  classroom  and  no  additional 
classrooms  are  foreseen.  "Freeborn  will 
probably  remodel  the  old  building  to  the  ex- 
tent of  removing  cloakroom  walls  to  make 
classrooms  larger,  modernizing  the  heating 
system,  adding  acoustical  tUe  and  revamp- 
ing the  wiring."  Guanella  adds. 

NO  rURTHER  NEEDS 

Frost. ^ — Another  district  that  anticipates 
no  building  needs  in  the  decade  ahead  is 
Frost.  Enrollment  Jumped  from  250  in  1950- 
51  to  318  In  1960-61.  so  Frost  buUt  9  new 
classrooms,  6  of  those  replacements.  In  the 
last  decade.  Total  expendlt\L-e  was  $350,000, 
Supt.  L.  O.  Tenold  reports,  and  present  in- 
debtedness Is  $240,000.  Debt  limitation  Is 
not  listed. 

started  at  bottom 

Glenville — Starting  from  scratch.  Glen- 
vllle had  to  build  an  entirely  new  high  school 
plant  in  the  last  decade.  Not  organized  In 
1950-51.  the  district  has  an  enrollment  of 
604  today.  To  meet  the  situation,  the  dis- 
trict built  16  classrooms  in  its  Junior  and 
senior  high  school.  This  cost  $775,000,  and 
indebtedness  at  present  Is  $735,000.  Supt. 
E.  A.  Gussner  foresees  an  enrollment 
of  800  by  1970-71.  He  also  sees  the 
need  to  replace  10  elementary  classrooms — 
4  at  Glenvllle  and  3  each  at  Myrtle 
and  Gordonsvllle.  Four  additional  class- 
rooms U'lll  probably  be  needed,  but  Gussner 
adds  the  district  has  no  building  plans  at 
present. 

mostly  new 

Kiester — With  an  enrollment  gain  from 
480  to  540.  Kiester  had  to  build  13  new  class- 
rooms the  last  decade.  Four  of  these  re- 
placed obsolete  rooms.  A  total  of  $675,000 
was  expended  on  construction  and  present 
Indebtedness  is  $602,000  compared  to  a 
limitation  of  $872,500.  Supt.  P.  D.  Tveten 
says  2  replacements  and  2  new  classrooms 
will  be  needed  in  the  decade  ahead  to  meet 
a  projected  enrollment  of  600.  But  he  adds 
that  building  plans  "depend  on  such  things 
as  further  consolidation." 
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ALMOST    DOL-BLED 

New  Richland  — A  gain  in  enrollment 
from  460  in  1950-51  to  809  this  year  prompted 
an  extensive  building  program  at  New  Rich- 
land. About  30  new  classrooms  were  con- 
structed. 3  replacing  obsolete  rooms.  Total 
expenditure  was  about  $1,100,000.  and  In- 
debtedness 1.5  SS40  OOO  Supt.  G.  T  Norswlng 
fays  925  is  the  expected  enrollment  in  1970- 
71.  but  says  no  additional  rooms  will  be 
needed.  "Present  building  space  can  ac- 
commodate about  1.000  pupils.  500  in  ele- 
mentary and  500  in  high  school."  he  says. 
"We  dont  expect  enrollment  to  exceed  that 
figure  in  the  next  decade   ' 

JUST    CNDEHWAT 

Northwood-Kensett — Big  building  period 
at  Northwood  is  Just  ahead,  with  construc- 
tion on  a  new  high  school  starting  this  stun- 
mer.  To  obtain  this  building,  district  resi- 
dents approved  a  $684,000  bond  issue.  A 
primary  building  in  the  district  is  being  re- 
f  laced  by  the  present  high  school  and  eight 
other  classrooms  have  been  built  in  the  last 
10  years  Six  replacement  rooms  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  decade.  Consolidation 
has  brought  rapid  enrollment  gains  in  the 
past  decade,  from  460  to  1.087  More  gains, 
particularly  m  high  school,  are  anticipated 
In  the  next  10  years.  Present  construction 
Btarts  with  a  comparatively  small  indebted- 
ness, only  $150,000,  now  listed  Expenditures 
In  the  last  decade  were  $184,000. 

NO  further  needs 

Welx,s. — With  37  classrooms  constructed 
in  the  last  decade.  Wells  now  foresees  no 
need  for  replacement  classrof:)ms  in  the  10- 
year  period  ahead.  This  coii.es  despite  some 
anticipated  enrollment  gains  Enrollment  in 
1950-51  was  683.  today  it  is  952.  By  1970-71 
it  is  expected  to  be  1.100,  according  to  Supt. 
G  A.  Hanson  The  district  spent  $1,135,000 
for  its  construction  in  the  last  decade  and 
has  a  present  indebtedness  of  $890,000.  The 
debt   limitation   is  $1,748,250. 

That.  then,  is  the  construction  picture  by 
schools  Of  the  14  districts  in  the  area,  only 
Albert  Lea  anticipates  any  extended  con- 
struction needs  In  the  next  10  years,  although 
Northwood  has  a  building  program  Just 
ahead  and  EUendale  has  one  underway. 

(Next:  But  What  About  Teachers'  Sal- 
aries?) 


What  Our  Schools  Have  Done  (4) — Are 
Teachers'  Salaries  Adequate?  Here's 
What  Area  Schools  Are  Paying 

(By  Al  Schmahli 

Congressional  action  designed  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  two  areas — 
school  construction  and  teachers'  salaries — 
is  presently  being  considered. 

Previous  articles  In  this  series  have  shown 
that  area  schools  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
With  construction  needs  in  the  past  decade. 


and   that   with   the  exception   of  Albert  Lea 
needs  are  slight  In  the  decade  ahead. 

But  what  about  teachers'  salaries?  Is  this 
area  keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion? Are  salaries  adequate,  or  is  Federal 
assistance  needed  to  bring  them  to  higher 
levels? 

A  study  of  what  has  happened  in  this 
area  on  salary  levels  might  provide  some 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Comparisons  of  salaries  In  this  area  to 
other  portions  of  the  Nation  is  difficult 
Statistics  are  always  some  years  behind. 
Most  frequently,  figures  are  listed  on  a 
statewide  basis,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
individual  situations  And  finally,  figures 
on  one  hand  might  be  averages.  In  another 
case  medians,  so  that  comparisons  are  not 
valid 

IIEPOBT    CITED 

Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
most  recent  report  of   Foundation,   Inc. 

The  Foundation  says  average  teachers  sal- 
aries (including  principals)  for  Minnesota 
were  $1,288  in  1941-42.  the  school  year  in 
which  World  War  II  started.  By  the  end  of 
th"  w-tr  In  1945-46  the  3\eraere  was  "p  to 
$1,878.  It  Jumped  to  $3,013  in  1949-50  and 
by  1957-58.  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
were  listed,  had  risen  to  $4,655 

For  Iowa  the  average  was  $1,061  in  1941-42, 
« 1.676  in  1945-46.  and  $2,420  in  1949-50  and 
S3  482  in  1957   58 

Those  figures  left  Minnesota  24th  of  50 
States  in  1957-58.  Iowa  was  down  at  41st 
in  averages.  Low  was  Mississippi  at  $2,698 
(the  only  State  below  the  $3,000  mark)  and 
high  was  New  York  at  $6071  California, 
nt  i6.010.  was  the  only  other  State  over  $6,000 

In  1941-42  Minnesota  ranked  22d  of  47 
States  for  which  averages  were  available,  and 
In  1949-50  was  2l8t  of  49  (figures  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  included  even  though  they 
were  not  States  at  the  time  i  Iowa  was  34th 
of  47  in  1941-42  and  35th  of  49  in  1950-51 
before  slipping  to  41st  In  the  most  recent 
count. 

AREA    picture 

But  these  figures  are  statewide  and  they  re 
several  years  old.  What  are  area  schools 
doing    today? 

According  to  the  Minnesota  Education 
Association's  report  on  salary  schedules  for 
the  present  school  year.  Albert  Lea's  sched- 
ule ranges  from  $4,500  to  $6,900  for  B  A. 
degree  holders,  which  Includes  most  of  the 
teachers  In  the  system.  Of  270  teachers.  135 
are  at  the  maximum,  which  means  they  have 
been  in  the  system  some  12  years  or  more. 
Next  year's  minimum  will  be  the  same,  but 
another  step  has  been  added  to  the  schedule 
and  the  maximum  for  B.A.'s  will  go  up  to 
$7,100. 

Alden's  1960-61  schedule  range  on  B.A.'s  is 
$4,200  to  $6,200.  As  Is  often  typical  of  a 
smaller  system.  Its  teachers  are  somewhat 
younger,  with  only  3  of  30  at  the  maximum 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^V^:I>^f:sl.\^.  .M  n   lo.  l!Mil 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D.    offered   the   following   prayer: 

Philippians  4;  8-9:  Finally,  brethren, 
lihatsoet'er  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  think 
on  these  things,  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you. 

O  Thou  God  paternal  and  God  eternal 
may  our  life  be  exalted  with  a  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  these  words  of  Scripture 
and    may    we    never    downgrade    them 


to  fit  the  lower  goals  of  compromise  and 
expediency. 

Grant  that  in  this  time  of  hatred 
and  hostility  in  which  we  are  living  we 
may  cultivate  those  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings which  will  make  for  brotherhood 
and  good  will. 

Show  us  how  we  may  share  in  the 
preat  enterprise  of  keeping  the  es- 
trangement and  rift  between  nations 
from  widening. 

May  the  temper  of  our  minds  and  the 
tendencies  of  our  hearts  be  inspired  by 
an  adventurous  faith  as  we  daily  walk 
difficult  and  untried  ways,  not  knowing 
where  they  may  lead  us. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  is  the  w'ay,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.     Amen. 


step.  Maximum  for  B  A  holders  is  reached 
after  10  years.  Next  year's  range  will  be 
from  $4,300  to  $6,300. 

At  Blooming  Prairie  the  range  this  year 
is  $4,300  to  $6,500  on  B.A  s,  with  the  maxi- 
mum reached  after  11  years.  But  only  2 
of  49  teachers  are  at  the  maximum  Next 
year  Blooming  Prairie's  top  salary  will  re- 
main the  same  on  B.A  "s,  but  the  minimum 
will  be  $4,400  and  two  steps  will  be  added  to 
the  schedule. 

Base  at  Brlcelyn  next  year  will  be  $4,250 
for  B  A  s,  with  eight  increments  on  the 
schedule  at  $200  each. 

NOT    ON    schedule 

Delavan  has  a  range  from  $4,000  to  $6,000 
for  B  A  s.  with  10  steps  But  of  19  teachers 
in  the  system,  only  4  are  on  the  sched\ile, 
according  to  the  MEA 

EUendale  has  22  of  Its  26  teachers  on  a 
schedule,  the  MEA  report  shows,  but  none 
have  reached  the  maximum  step  Minimum 
Is  $4  300.  maximum  Is  $6,100  after  9  years 
for  B  A  holders  Next  year  the  range  will 
be  from  $4,400  to  $6,200. 

At  Emmons,  the  schedule  for  B  A  s  start 
at  »4,100.  and  after  12  years  reaches  $6  100 
Of  16  teachers.  13  are  on  the  schedule,  with 
3  at  maximum.  Next  year  at  Emmons 
the  schedule  will  go  up  to  a  $4,300  minimum 
and  $6,300  maximum 

Freeborn  has  11  of  18  teachers  on  Its 
schedule,  with  none  at  the  maximum  this 
year  Range  for  B.A.'^  is  $4,200  to  $6,500  aft- 
er 12  years.  Next  year's  minimum  will  go 
up  to  $4,200  with  the  maximum  remaining 
the  same. 

G:envilles  schedule  this  year  calls  for  a 
range  of  $4  100  lo  $5,500,  with  7  years  of 
increment  a.  $200  yearly  Of  31  teachers,  29 
are  on  the  schedule  and  10  are  at  the  maxi- 
mum But  Glenville  teachers  will  get  a  big 
boost  next  year,  with  the  B  A.  schedule 
Jumping  to  $4,300  minimum  and  $6,100  maxi- 
mum. 

New  Richland  s  range  on  B.A.'s  this  year 
is  $4,300  to  $6,350  after  13  years  Only  1 
of  25  teachers  on  the  schedule  Is  listed  at 
the  maximum  by  the  MEA.  There  are  37 
teachers  in  the  system. 

MOST    AT   THE    TOP 

At  Wells  this  year's  B  A  range  Is  from  $4- 
250  to  $6,650  after  12  years.  Thirty-six  of 
51  teachers  In  the  system  are  at  the  maxi- 
mums on  the  schedule,  according  to  MEA 

Thai's  what  some  area  schools  are  paying 
today  compared  to  the  averages  of  several 
years  ago.  And  the  Increases  listed  reflect 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  trying  to 
approach  the  problem. 

But  are  these  salaries  high  enough? 
Would  Federal  assistance  be  of  value  in  the 
area  of  salaries? 

These  are  the  questions  which  taxpayers 
must  ponder  as  they  consider  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  question 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  fiom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H  R  5000  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 


the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
RUSSELL,  Mr.  Stennis.  and  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R  6518  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
RUSSELL,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson,  members  of  the 
joint  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
August  5,  1939.  entitled  'An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  rec- 
ords of  the  U.S.  Government,"  for  the 
disposition  of  executive  papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  numbered  61-7. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  administration  deliberately  dis- 
associated itself  from  a  series  of  civil 
rights  bills  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Con- 
gressman Celler.  I  take  it  that  this  is  a 
flat  repudiation  of  a  campaign  pledge 
made  by  Candidate  Kennedy  and  by  the 
Democratic  platform. 

In  September  of  1960.  in  a  key  cam- 
paign speech,  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
stated,  without  equivocation,  that  he 
had— 

asked  Congressman  Celler  of  New  York  to 
prepare  a  bill  embodying  all  the  pledges  of 
the  Democratic  platform,  and  that  bill  will 
be  among  the  first  order  of  business  when  a 
new  Congress  meets  in  January. 

By  refraining  from  submitting  a  Presi- 
dential message  to  Congress  on  civil 
rights — and  it  is  now  May — a  campaign 
pledge  was  broken.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration, by  disas-sociating  itself  from  leg- 
islation introduced  not  in  January  but  in 
May.  has  compounded  this  breach  of 
faith  with  the  public.  This  is  not  even 
standing  still.     It  is  a  step  backward. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  B. 
WIGGLESWORTH 
Mr.  BATES.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  282)  and  ask  unani- 


mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions fifteen  hundred  copies  of  a  publication 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Richard 
B.  Wlgglesworth  in  recognition  of  his  three 
decades  of  devoted  service  to  this  Nation. 

Sec  2.  It  Is  further  ordered  that  said 
publication  be  appropriately  bound  and 
contain  two  illustrations,  and  that  its  dis- 
tribution shall  be  determined  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROPOSED   JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON 
GOVERNMENT  INTELLIGENCE 

AGENCIES 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  companion  resolution 
to  one  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  It  would 
set  up  a  joint  committee  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  and  operations  of  Govern- 
ment intelligence  agencies.  It  is  time 
that  Congress  exercised  some  measure 
of  supervision  over  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  ill-fated  invasion  of  Cuba 
will  probably  never  be  fully  known. 
Enough  has  been  reported  already  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  planned,  managed,  trained, 
equipped,  armed,  and  paid  for  a  military 
expedition.  Surely  Congress  never  con- 
templated giving  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  such  authority  when  it  was 
established.  In  addition,  reports  make 
it  evident  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  formulating  foreign  policy 
and  had  predetermined  the  composition 
and  orientation  of  the  proposed  pro- 
visional Cuban  Government. 

The  function  of  gathering  intelligence 
should  be  separated  from  operations; 
Ix)lic>Tnaking  should  be  removed  from 
the  Agency;  and  Congress  should  exer- 
cise close  supervision.  I  hope  that  both 
Houses  will  act  promptly  on  this  im- 
PKjrtant  question. 


TEMPORARY  RELEASE  AND  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT OF  POOLED  ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1372*  to  au- 
thorize the  temporary  release  and  reap- 
portionment of  pooled  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, is  this  the  bill  that  was  unanimous- 
ly reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture a  day  or  two  ago? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    It  is. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  I  suggest  the  gentleman  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  pooled  acreage  allotments  may 
be  transferred  by  the  owner  within  a 
particular  county  where  they  are  put  in 
the  pool  and  the  land  is  taken  by  virtue 
of  eminent  domain.  Under  the  present 
law  if  the  land  is  taken  under  eminent 
domain  the  pooled  allotments  would  be 
available  for  use  of  the  original  owner 
of  the  land.  He  could  use  the  allotment 
himself  but  no  other  farmer  in  the  coun- 
ty could  plant  it.  The  farmers  in  a 
particular  county  may  plant  this  acre- 
age for  not  to  exceed  a  3 -year  period  of 
time.  The  legislation  would  not  increase 
the  acreage  of  cotton  1  acre  in  a  county 
or  the  State.  This  bill  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  gentleman 
call  up  the  bill  S.  1372  or  the  Rains  bill? 
We  reported  the  bill  S.  1372  with  amend- 
ments. It  is  identical  with  the  House 
bill  except  for  an  amendment  in  line 
6  and  another  amendment  in  line  7. 

Mr.  ALBEPT.  We  called  up  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY     That  was  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  the  bill  applicable 
to  1961  immediate  action  needs  to  be 
taken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
378(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "During  any  year  of 
the  period  the  allotment  from  a  farm  remains 
In  the  allotment  pool,  the  displaced  owner 
may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  release  for  one  year  at  a  time  any 
part  or  all  of  such  farm  allotment  to  the 
county  committee  for  reappxjrtlonment  to 
other  farms  in  the  county  having  allotments 
for  such  commodity  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
acreage  of  the  commodity,  land,  labor,  equip- 
ment available  for  the  production  of  the 
commodity,  crop  rotation  practices,  and  soil 
and  other  physical  facilities  affecting  the 
production  of  the  commodity;  and  the  allot- 
ment reapportioned  shall,  for  purposes  of 
establishing  future  farm  allotments,  not  be 
regarded  as  planted  on  the  farm  to  which 
the  allotment  was  transferred." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  "of  the"  insert  "3- 
year". 

Line  7,  strike  out  "remains"  and  insert 
"may  remain". 
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The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


"MR.  FBI- 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  completion  of  Mr.  J  Ed^ar 
Hoover's  37th  year  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It 
marks  37  years  of  tremendous  accom- 
plishment, of  incomparable  contribution 
to  law  and  order,  and  of  a  record  for  him- 
self and  his  Bureau  that  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  FBI  by  Attorney  General  Harlan 
Stone,  on  May  10,  1924,  and  from  that 
day  on  he  worked  to  create  a  skillfully 
organized  law  enforcement  aeency  which 
approaches  its  job  in  a  meticulous  and 
highly  scientific   manner. 

He  established  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy which  has  graduated  more  than 
4,000  highly  qualified  law  enforcement 
agents  who,  under  his  direction,  carry 
on  the  crime  detection  which  has  broken 
up  criminal  gangs  and  protected  our 
country  from  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
subversion.  Thanks  to  his  drive  against 
kidnaping,  the  crime  has  become  rela- 
tively rare  in  America  today. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  every  American  and  I  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  good  health 
and  hope  he  will  remain  as  "Mr.  FBI" 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  fH.R.  5000)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto. 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
VrNsoN,  KiLD.^Y.  RrvERS  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Philbtn,  HEBrPT.  Arevds,  Gavin, 
V.AN  Z.ANDT,  and  B.ates. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS  TO  REDUCE 
THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Ms.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <  H.R.  3 1 1 )  to  authorize 
the  acceptance  by  the  Government  of 
gifts  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object  to  each  of 
these  bills  if  I  may  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Miixsl.  that  he  will 
briefly  explain  each  of  these  bills  as 
they  come  up. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  the  first  four  bills  that 
are  proposed  to  be  called  this  morning 
are  identical  with  bills  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  but  too  late  to  be 
considered  by  the  other  body.  They  are 
bills  having  to  do  with  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt;  relating  to  the 
provision  of  annuities  for  widows  of  Tax 
Court  judges;  relating  to  the  extension 
to  fishermen  of  the  same  privileges  ac- 
corded farmers  under  present  law  in 
relation  to  the  estimated  income  tax : 
and,  the  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts! .  relating  to  the 
importation  of  Philippine  tobacco. 

The  fifth  bill  that  would  be  proposed 
to  be  called  up  is  a  bill  that  has  not  yet 
passed  the  House.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
O'Neill  1,  as  a  companion  bill  to  the  one 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl,  and  deals  with 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  pension 
fund  of  the  Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  12 
that  has  now  been  declared  to  have  that 
status  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  bill  is  comparable.  I  might  say,  to 
the  seven  similar  union  pension  fund 
bills  that  did  pass  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate last  year,  I  think  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  we  now  have  an 
understanding  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  that  he  will  take  1  or  2  min- 
utes on  these  bills,  as  they  are  called 
up,  to  explain  them? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  tlic  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  afford  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  make  gifts  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  St«t«s  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  public  debt — 

(a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  Is  au- 
thorized to  accept  on  behaJf  of  the  United 
States  (1)  any  gift  of  nioney  made  on  the 
sole  condition  that  It  be  used  to  reduce  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States.  (2)  any 
gift  of  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
cluded In  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  If  made  on  the  sole  condition  that  the 
obligations  be  canceled  and  retired  and  not 
reLssued.  or  <3)  any  gift  of  other  Intangible 
fjerson.xl  property  made  on  the  sole  condi- 
tion that  it  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  realized 
from  the  sale  be  used  to  reduce  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States;  and 

(b)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is   authorized   to    accept    on    behalf   of   the 


United  States  any  gift  of  other  property,  real 
or  peraooML  made  to  the  United  States  on 
the  sole  condition  that  It  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  realized  from  the  sale  be  used  to 
reduce  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  General 
Services,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  auihorlred 
to  reject  any  gift  under  this  section  whenever 
he  determines  such  action  to  be  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

S«c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
convert  Into  money,  at  the  best  terms  avail- 
able, any  gift  accepted  by  him  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (a)(3)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act;  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  convert  into  money, 
at  the  best  terms  available,  any  gift  accepted 
by  him  under  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  If  under  applicable  law  any  gift 
accepted  under  section  1  is  subject  to  a  gift 
or  Inheritance  tax,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Administrator  of  General 
Service*,  as  the  case  may  be,  la  authorlaed 
to  pay  such  tax  out  at  the  proceeds  of  the 
redemption,  or  sale,  of  any  such  gift. 

Sic.  4.  There  Is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  a  special  account  Into 
which  shall  be  deposited  all  money  received 
as  gifts  under  this  Act  and  all  money  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  the  conversion  Into 
money  of  gifts  of  property  other  than  money 
received  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  utlllre 
the  money  In  the  special  account  for  the 
payment  at  maturity  or  the  redemption  or 
purchase  before  maturity  of  any  obligations 
of  the  United  States  Included  In  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  SUtes.  All  obligations 
of  the  United  States  paid,  redeemed,  or  pur- 
chased with  money  out  of  the  special  ac- 
count shall  be  canceled  and  retired  and  shall 
not  be  reissued.  All  money  deposited  In  the 
specl.^l  account  Is  hereby  appropriated  and 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  311. 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett),  and  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  your  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  specifically  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  ac- 
cept gifts  of  money  or  other  property 
which  are  made  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  are  to  be  used  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  gifts  made  on  this  condition 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  account 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
money  in  this  account  shall  be  utilized 
solely  to  retire  obligations  of  the  United 
States  which  are  part  of  the  public  debt. 
However,  both  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  are  also  given  authority  to 
reject  any  such  gifts  whenever  they  de- 
termine such  action  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  when  gifts  of 
money  or  other  property  are  made  to  the 
U.S.  Grovemnient  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  public  debt,  no  absolute  as- 
surance can  be  given  that  the  gifts  will 
be  so  used  since  such  gifts  are  generally 
treated  as  unconditional  gifts  and  have 
been  depoRited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  Your  committee  has  been  ad- 
vised, however,  that  the  donors  of  such 
gifts  may  prefer  to  provide  specifically 
that  their  gifts  shall  be  used  solely  for 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  not  for 
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incorporation  in  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  objections  to  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation which  has  just  been  approved  by 
the  House  would  provide  specific  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
gifts  of  money  or  other  property  which 
are  bestowed  on  the  condition  that  they 
be  used  to  reduce  public  Jebt. 

At  the  present  time  gifts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purp)ose  of  re- 
ducing the  public  debt  are  generally 
treated  as  unconditional  gifts  and  de- 
pyosited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  is  done  on  the  rationale  that 
such  action  meets  the  condition  under 
which  the  gift  is  granted  because  the 
gift  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  budg- 
etary surplus  or  reducing  the  budgetary 
deficit  and  therefore  contributes  to  mini- 
mizing the  public  debt. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  authority  does  exist 
for  accepting  gifts  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  debt  reduction  so  that  a  question 
cannot  be  raised  by  other  possible  claim- 
ants to  the  property  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Government  was  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tion of  the  gift. 

The  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ANNUITIES  TO  WIDOWS  AND  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN  OF  TAX 
COURT     JUDGES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.n.  4317)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  incorporate  therein  provisions 
for  the  payment  of  annuities  to  widows 
and  certain  dependents  of  the  judges  of 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  76  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  following  section  7447 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7448.  ANNorriKs    to    Widows    and    De- 
pendent   CHU.DREN    or    Judges. 

"(a)  DEFiNrriONs — For  purposes  of  this 
section  — 

"(1)  The  term  'Tax  Court'  means  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  term  'Judge'  means  the  chief 
Judge  or  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court,  including 
any  individual  receiving  retired  pay  (or  com- 
pensation In  lieu  of  retired  pay)  under  sec- 
tion 7447  or  under  section  1106  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939  whether  or  not 
performing  Judicial  duties  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7447(c)  or  pursuant  to  section  1106(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939. 


"(3)  The  term  'chief  judge'  means  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court 

"(4)  The  term  'judge's  salary'  means  the 
salary  of  a  Judge  received  under  section 
7443(c),  retired  pay  received  under  section 
7447 (d I,  and  comp>ensatlon  (in  lieu  of  re- 
tired  pay)    received   under   section   7447(c). 

'(5)  The  term  'survivors  annuity  fund' 
means  the  Tax  Court  Judges  survivors  an- 
nuity fund  established  by  this  section. 

"(6)  The  term  'widow'  means  a  surviving 
wife  of  an  Individual,  who  either  (A)  shall 
have  been  married  to  such  individual  for 
at  least  2  years  Immediately  preceding  his 
death  or  (B)  is  the  mother  of  Issue  by  such 
marriage,  and  who  has  not  remarried. 

"(7)  The  term  'dependent  child'  means 
an  unmarried  child.  Including  a  dependent 
stepchild  or  an  adopted  child,  who  Is  under 
the  age  of  18  years  or  who  because  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability  Is  Incapable  of  self- 
support. 

"(b)  Election. — Any  Judge  may  by  writ- 
ten election  filed  with  the  chief  Judge  with- 
in 6  months  after  the  date  on  which  he 
takes  office  after  appointment  or  any  reap- 
pointment, or  within  6  months  after  the  date 
upon  which  he  first  becomes  eligible  for 
retirement  under  section  7447(b),  or  within 
6  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that,  in  the  case  of  such  an 
election  by  the  chief  Judge,  the  election  shall 
be  filed  as  prescribed  by  the  Tax  Coxirt  sub- 
ject to  the  preceding  requirements  as  to  the 
time  of  filing. 

"(c)  Salary  Deductions. — There  shall  be 
deducted  and  withheld  from  the  salary  of 
each  Judge  electing  imder  subsection  (b)  a 
sum  equal  to  3  percent  of  such  Judge's 
salary.  The  amounts  so  deducted  and  with- 
held from  such  Judge's  salary  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedure  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  tlie  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Tax  Court  Judges 
survivors  annuity  fund'  and  said  fund  Is 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  annuities, 
refunds,  and  allowances  as  provided  by  this 
section.  Each  Judge  electing  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  consent 
and  agree  to  the  deductions  from  his  salary 
as  provided  In  this  subsection,  and  payment 
le.<?s  such  deductions  shall  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete discharge  and  acquittance  of  all  claims 
and  demands  whritsocver  for  all  Judicial 
services  rendered  by  such  Judge  during  the 
period  covered  by  such  payment,  except  the 
right  to  the  benefits  to  which  he  or  his  siu"- 
vlvors  shall  be  entitled  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  Deposits  in  Survivors  ANNurry 
F*tTND. — Each  Judge  electing  under  nubsectlon 
(b)  shall  deposit,  with  Interest  at  4  percent 
per  annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  per- 
cent per  annum  thereafter,  compounded  on 
December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  credit  of 
the  survivors  annuity  fund,  a  sum  equal  to 
3  percent  of  his  Judge's  salary  and  of  his 
basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation  for  service 
as  a  Senator,  Representative,  Delegate,  or 
Resident  Commissioner  In  Congress,  and  for 
any  other  civilian  service  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  (5  use.  2253).  Each  such  Judge 
may  elect  to  make  such  deposits  In  install- 
ments during  the  continuance  of  his  service 
as  a  Judge  In  such  amount  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  determined  In  each 
Instance  by  the  chief  Judge.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  a  Judge  to  make 
such  deposit,  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
service  rendered,  but  the  annuity  of  the 
widow  of  such  Judge  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  such  deposit,  computed  as  of  the  date  of 
the  death  of  such  Judge,  unless  such  widow 
shall  elect  to  eliminate  such  service  entirely 
from  credit  under  subsection  (n),  except 
that  no   deposit  shall   be   required   from    a 


Judge  for  any  year  with  respect  to  which 
deductions  from  his  salary  were  actually 
made  under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act  and  no  deposit  shall  be  required  for  any 
honorable  service  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Investment  of  Survivors  Annuitt 
Fund.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
Invest  from  time  to  time,  In  interest-bear- 
ing securities  of  the  United  States  or  Fed- 
eral farm  loan  bonds,  such  portions  of  the 
survivors  annuity  fund  as  In  his  Judgment 
may  not  be  Immediately  required  for  the 
F>ayment  of  the  annuities,  refunds,  and  al- 
lowances as  provided  In  this  section.  The 
income  derived  from  such  investments  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  said  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  annuities  and  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (g),  (h),  and 
(J). 

"(f)  Crediting  of  Deposits. — The  amount 
deposited  by  or  deducted  and  withheld  from 
the  salary  of  each  Judge  electing  to  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  this  section 
for  credit  to  the  survivors  annuity  fund 
shall  be  credited  to  an  individual  account  of 
such  Judge. 

"(gl  Termination  of  Service. — If  the 
service  of  any  Judge  electing  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  terminates  other  than  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7447  or  other  than 
pursuant  to  section  1106  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939,  the  amount  credited 
to  his  Individual  account,  together  with 
interest  ^at  4  percent  i>er  annum  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1947,  and  3  percent  per  annum  there- 
after, compounded  on  December  31  of  each 
year,  to  the  date  of  his  reli.iqulshment  of 
omce,  shall  be  returned  to  him.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  the  service  of  any 
judge  electing  under  subsection  (b)  who  Is 
not  reappointed  following  expiration  of  his 
term  but  who,  at  the  time  of  such  expira- 
tion. Is  eligible  for  and  elects  to  receive  re- 
tired pay  under  section  7447  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  terminated  pursuant  to  said  section. 

"(h)  Entitlement  to  Annufty. — In  case 
any  Judge  electing  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  die  while  a  Judge  after  having  rendered 
at  least  5  years  of  civilian  service  computed 
as  prescribed  In  subsection  (n).  for  the  last 
5  years  of  which  the  salary  deductions  pro- 
vided for  by  subsection  (c)  or  the  deposits 
required  by  subsection  (d)  have  actually 
been  made  or  the  salary  deductions  required 
by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  have 
actually  been  made — 

"(1)  If  such  Judge  Is  survived  by  a  widow 
but  not  by  a  dependent  child,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  such  widow  an  annuity  beginning 
with  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  Judge  or 
following  the  widow's  attainment  of  the  age 
of  50  years,  whichever  is  the  later.  In  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  In  subsection 
(m) ;  or 

"(2)  If  such  Judge  Is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  dependent  child  or  children,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  such  widow  an  immediate 
annuity  In  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
In  subsection  (m)  and  there  shall  also  be 
paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child  an  im- 
mediate annuity  equal  to  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  of  such  widow,  but 
not  to  exceed  $900  per  year  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  children  or  $360  per  year, 
whichever    Is   lesser;    or 

"(3)  If  such  Judge  leaves  no  surviving 
widow  or  widower  but  leaves  a  surviving 
dependent  child  or  children,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child  an 
immediate  annuity  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  which  such  widow  would 
have  been  entitled  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  had  she  survived,  but  not  to 
exceed  $480  per  year. 

"The  annuity  payable  to  a  widow  under 
thl,?  subsection  shall  be  terminable  upon 
such  widow's  death  or  remarriage.  The 
annuity  payable  to  a  child  under  this  sub- 
section  shall   be    terminable    upon    (A)    bis 
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attaining  the  age  of  18  years,  (B)  his  mar- 
riage, or  (C)  his  death,  whichever  flrst  oc- 
cur»,  except  that  If  such  child  U  Incapable  erf 
self -support  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
dlaablllty  hla  anniolty  shall  be  terminable 
only  upon  death,  marriage,  or  recovery  from 
such  disability.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
widow  of  a  Judge  leaving  a  dependent  child 
or  children  of  the  Judge  surviving  her.  the 
annuity  af  such  child  or  children  shall  be 
recomputed  and  paid  as  provided  In  para- 
gr<\ph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  In  any  case 
In  which  the  annuity  of  a  dependent  child 
Is  terminated  'under  this  subsection,  the 
annuities  of  any  remaining  dependent  child 
or  children,  based  upon  the  service  of  the 
same  Jndge.  shall  be  recomputed  and  paid 
as  thou^  the  child  whose  annuity  was  so 
terminated  had  not  wirvlved  such  Judge. 

"(1)  DrrEXMiNA-noN  or  Dependewct  and 
Disability — Questions  of  dependency  and 
disability  arising  under  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  the  chief  Judge  subject  to 
review  only  by  the  Tax  Court,  the  decision 
of  which  shall  be  final  and  concliisive.  The 
chief  Judge  may  order  or  direct  at  any  time 
such  medical  or  other  examinations  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  to  determine  the  facU 
relative  uj  the  nature  and  degree  of  disability 
of  any  dependent  child  who  is  an  annuitant 
or  applicant  for  annuity  under  this  section, 
and  may  suspend  or  deny  any  such  annuity 
for  failure  to  submit  to  any  examination  so 
CBttered  or  directed. 

"{.])    Payments  in  Chitain  Cases. — 

"(1)   In  any  case  In  which — 

"(A)  a  Judge  electing  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  die  while  In  office  (whether  in  reg- 
ular active  service  or  retired  from  such  serv- 
ice under  section  7447),  before  having 
rendered  5  years  of  civilian  service  computed 
as  prescribed  in  subsection  (n).  or  after 
having  rendered  5  years  of  such  civilian 
service  but  without  a  survivor  or  survivors 
entitled  to  annuity  benefits  provided  by 
subsection   (hi ,  or 

"(B)  the  right  (  f  all  persons  entitled  to 
annuity  under  subsection  (h)  based  on  the 
serTlce  of  such  Judge  shall  terminate  before 
a  Talid  claim  therefor  shall  have  been 
established, 

the  total  amount  credited  to  the  individual 
account  of  such  judge,  with  interest  at  4 
percent  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947, 
and  3  percent  per  annum  thereafter,  com- 
pounded on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the 
date  of  the  death  of  such  Judge,  shall  be 
paid,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  valid  clf.im 
therefor,  to  the  person  or  persons  surviving 
at  the  date  title  to  the  paj-ment  arises.  In 
the  following  order  of  precedence,  and  such 
payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any 
other  person : 

"(i)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
whom  the  Judge  may  have  designated  by  a 
writing  filed  prior  to  his  death  with  the  chief 
Judge,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  chief 
judge  such  designation  shall  be  by  a  writing 
filed  by  him,  prior  to  his  death,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Tax  Court; 

"(11)  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary,  to 
the  widow  of  such  Judge; 

"(lU)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  Judge  and  the  descendants 
of  any  deceased  children  by  representation; 

"livi  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents 
of  such  judge  or  the  survivor  of  them; 

"(v)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  judge;   and 

"(vl)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  such  Judge  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  chief  Judge  to  be  entitled 
under  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of  such  Judge 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Determination  as  to  the  widow,  child,  or 
parent  of  a  Judge  for  the  piirposes  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  chief  Judge 
without  regard  to  the  definitions  In  sub- 
sections (a)   (6)  and  (7). 


"(2)  In  anj-  case  In  which  the  annuities  of 
all  jjersons  entitled  to  annuity  baaed  upon 
the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  terminate  before 
the  aggregate  amount  of  annuity  paid  equals 
the  total  amount  credited  to  the  Individual 
account  of  such  Judge,  with  interest  at  4 
percent  per  iinnum  to  December  31,  1947, 
and  3  percent  per  annum  thereafter,  com- 
pounded on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the 
date  of  the  d'sath  of  such  judge,  the  differ- 
ence shall  be  paid,  upon  establiahiuent  of  a 
valid  claim  therefor,  in  the  order  of  preced- 
ence prescribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  Any  axrued  annuity  remaining  un- 
paid upon  the  termination  <  other  than  by 
death  i  of  the  annuity  of  any  person  based 
upon  the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  be  paid  to 
such  person.  Any  accrued  annuity  remain- 
ing unpaid  upon  the  death  of  any  person 
receiving  annuity  based  upon  the  service  of 
a  judge  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  va  id  claim  therefor,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  precedence: 

"(A)  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  such  person; 
"(B)  if  there  Is  no  such  executor  or  admin- 
istrator payment  may  be  made,  after  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  death  of  such  person,  to  such  individual 
or  individuals  as  may  appear  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  cliief  Judge  to  be  legally  entitled 
thereto,  and  such  payment  shall  be  a  bar 
to  recovery  by  any  other  individual. 

"(k)  Paymi.nts  to  Persons  Under  Lecai. 
Disability. — Where  any  payment  under  this 
section  is  to  be  made  to  a  minor,  or  to  a 
person  mentally  Incompetent  or  under  other 
legal  disability  adjudged  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  such  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  person  who  is  constituted 
guardian  or  other  fiduciary  by  the  law  of  the 
State  of  residence  of  such  claimant  or  Is 
otherwise  legally  vested  with  the  care  of  the 
claimant  or  his  estate.  Where  no  guardian 
or  other  fiduciary  of  the  person  under  legal 
disability  has  been  appointed  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  ol  residence  of  the  claimant,  the 
chief  Judge  si  all  determine  the  person  who 
Is  otherwise  I'jgally  vested  with  the  care  of 
the  claimant  or  his  estate. 

"(l>  METHon  OF  Payment  of  Annihties. — 
Annuities  pra:ited  under  the  terms  of  this 
section  shall  accrue  monthly  and  shall  be 
due  and  payable  In  monthly  Installments 
on  the  first  b  osiuess  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  or  other  period  for  which 
the  annuity  ihall  have  accrued.  None  of 
the  moneys  mentioned  in  this  section  shall 
be  assignable,  either  In  law  or  in  equity,  or 
subject  to  execution,  levy,  attachment,  gar- 
nishment, or  other  legal  process. 

"(m)  CoMP-jTATioN  OF  Annuities. — The 
annuity  of  the  widow  of  a  judge  electing 
under  subsecUon  (b)  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  bum  of  (1)  l\^  percent  of  the 
average  annual  salary  received  by  such  judge 
for  Judicial  8<'rvice  and  any  other  prior  al- 
lowable service  during  the  last  5  years  of  such 
service  prior  to  his  death,  or  prior  to  his  re- 
ceiving retire<i  pay  under  section  7447(d), 
whichever  flrsc  occurs,  multiplied  by  the  sum 
of  his  years  of  judicial  service,  his  years  of 
prior  allowable  service  as  a  Senator.  Repre- 
sentative, Delegate,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner in  Congress,  his  years  of  prior  allow- 
able service  performed  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
years,  not  exceeding  15.  of  prior  allowable 
service  within  the  purview  of  section  3  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  UJS.C. 
2253),  and  (2)  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
of  such  average  annual  salary  multiplied  by 
his  years  of  any  other  prior  allowable  serv- 
ice, but  such  innulty.  reduced  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (d).  If  applicable,  shall  not 
exceed  37 ^  percent  of  such  average  annual 
salary. 

"(ni  lNCi.t7DiBiUE  Service. — Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d).  the  years  of 
service  of  a  Judge  which  tu-e  allowable  as 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  the 


annuity  of  his  widow  shall  Include  his  years 
of  service  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Tax  Court,  his  years  of  service  as  a  Senator. 
Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  Congress,  his  years  of  active 
service  as  a  memt)er  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  not  exceeding  6  years  in 
the  aggregate  and  not  Including  any  such 
service  for  which  credit  Is  allowed  for  the 
purposes  of  retirement  or  retired  pay  under 
any  other  provision  of  law.  and  his  years  of 
any  other  civilian  service  within  the  purview 
of  section  8  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act   (5  XSaC.  2253). 

"(o)  Simultaneous  Entitlement. — Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  widow  eligible  therefor 
from  simultaneously  receiving  an  annuity 
under  this  section  and  any  annuity  to 
which  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
any  other  law  without  regard  to  this  section, 
but  in  computing  such  other  annuity  service 
used  in  the  computation  of  her  annuity  un- 
der  this   section   shall    not  be   credited. 

"(p)  Estimates  or  Expenditueeb. — The 
chief  Judge  shall  submit  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  annual  estimates  of  the  expenditures 
and  appropriations  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  survivors  an- 
nuity fund,  and  such  supplemental  and  de- 
ficiency estimates  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time  for  the  same  purp>08e.  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  chief  Judge  shall  cause 
periodic  examinations  of  the  survivors  an- 
nuity fund  to  be  made  by  an  actuary,  who 
may  be  an  actuary  employed  by  another  de- 
partment of  the  Government  temporarily 
assigned  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  findings 
and  recommendations  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court. 

"(q)  TEANsmoHAL  Provision  —In  the  case 
of  a  Jtidge  who  dies  within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  after 
having  rendered  at  least  5  years  of  civilian 
service  computed  as  prescribed  In  subsection 
(n).  but  without  having  made  an  election 
as  provided  in  subsecUon  (b).  an  annuity 
shall  be  paid  to  his  widow  and  surviving  de- 
pendents as  is  provided  In  this  section,  as 
if  such  Judge  had  elected  on  the  day  of  bis 
death  to  bring  himself  within  the  purview 
of  this  section  but  had  not  made  the  de- 
posit provided  for  by  subsection  (d).  An 
annuity  shall  be  payable  under  this  section 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  length 
of  service  as  a  judge  and  other  allowable 
service  of  the  Judge  and  subject  to  the  re- 
duction required  by  subsection  <d)  even 
though  no  deposit  has  been  made,  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (h)  with  respect  to 
any  of  such  service. 

"(r)  Waiver  of  Crvu.  Service  Benetits. — 
Any  judge  electing  under  subsection  (b) 
shall,  at  the  time  of  such  election,  waive  all 
benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  Such  a  waiver  shall  be  made  In  the 
same  manner  and  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  a  waiver  filed  under  section 
7447(g)(3). 

"(s)  Authorization  or  Appropriation. — 
Funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  may  be  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  " 

Sec  2  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I 
of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  78  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  7448.  Annuities  to  widows  and  de- 
pendent children  of  Judges." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  nn.  4317  is  to  provide  a  system 
of  annuities  for  the  surviving  widows 
and  dependent  children  of  the  judges 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  same 
as  those  that  were  contained  In  the  bill 
H.R.  8732  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  June  29.  1960, 
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but  which  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
other  body  prior  tx)  the  adjournment 
of  the  86th  Congress. 

In  1953.  Congress  provided  a  retire- 
ment system  for  judges  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Public  Law  219. 
83d  Congress.  That  system  was  incor- 
porated in  what  is  now  section  7447  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
retirement  system  m  question  was  en- 
acted in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  was  in- 
adequate and  uns:itisfactory  for  Tax 
Court  judges,  since  the  particular  quali- 
fications for  appointment  require  that 
they  be  men  of  maturity  and  experience 
prior  to  entering  service,  which  would 
result  in  their  receiving  an  inadequate 
civil  service  annuity  in  the  usual  case. 
The  retirement  syjtcm  in  effect  since 
1953  provides  that  a  judge  may  retire 
after  18  years'  servxe  or  after  reaching 
the  age  of  70  if  he  had  at  least  10  years' 
service.  Retired  pay  Is  the  same  as 
active  pay  if  the  judge  retires  after  24 
years'  service.  Retired  pay  upon  retire- 
ment with  less  than  24  years'  service  is 
a  lesser  amount.  Retired  judges  may  be 
recalled  to  active  service,  for  which  they 
receive  full  pay. 

In  1956.  Congress^  provided  a  survivor 
annuity  system  for  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary generally,  including  judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  territories  who 
serve  for  a  term  of  years.  That  system 
includes  judges  of  the  courts  of  appeal, 
the  district  courts,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, the  Customs  Court,  and  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals.  A  ."special  system 
covers  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  alone  rema;ns  without  an  ade- 
quate system  of  suivivorship  protection. 

Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  today  must 
de^:nd  upon  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  for  survivoiship  protection.  As 
in  the  case  of  retirement  protection,  this 
system  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  cf  the 
judges.  The  benefits  of  the  civil  service 
system  are  keyed  to  career  employees 
who  have  served  as  such  for  most  of  their 
working  lives.  Judges,  on  the  other 
hand,  typically  are  not  appointed  to  the 
bench  until  a  relatively  late  point  in 
their  professional  careers.  Thus,  gen- 
erally they  are  unable  to  build  up  an 
adequate  level  of  survivorship  benefits 
under  the  civil  ser\ice  system.  Not  only 
is  the  present  absence  of  an  adequate 
survivorship  system  a  hardship  insofar 
as  the  judges  now  on  the  court  are  con- 
cerned but  it  also  imposes  serious  prob- 
lems in  attracting  qualified  individuals 
to  accept  appointment  to  the  court. 

The  p>ending  bill  provides  for  judges  of 
the  Tax  Court  the  same  survivorship 
protection  as  is  already  in  effect  for 
judges  of  the  other  Federal  courts,  with 
such  minor,  technical  modifications  as 
have  proven  necessary  in  view  of  certain 
differences  In  the  situation  of  the  Tax 
Court. 

Under  the  bill.  Tax  Court  judges  may 
within  6  months  after  taking  office — 
either  after  appointment  or  reapjxjint- 
ment — or  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  becoming  eligible  for  retirement  un- 
der section  7447(b)  of  the  1954  code,  or 
within  6  months  after  date  of  enactment, 


elect  to  come  under  the  system.  Once 
such  an  election  has  been  made,  con- 
tributions of  the  judge  at  the  rate  of 
3  percent  of  salary  will  be  withheld  from 
his  salary  and  upon  his  death  his  widow 
and  surviving  dependent  children  will 
receive  annuities.  The  annuity  in  each 
case  will  depend  upon  the  years  of  public 
service  of  the  judge.  Provision  is  made 
for  dep>osits  into  the  Tax  Court  judges 
survivors  annuity  fund  by  the  judge  with 
respect  to  prior  years'  service.  Such  de- 
posits will  be  based  at  the  rate  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  salary  received  in  such  prior 
years,  plus  interest.  In  case  of  failure 
of  a  judge  to  make  such  deposits  with 
respect  to  prior  service,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
annuity. 

The  maximum  annuity  payable  to  a 
widow  under  the  system  is  37^2  percent 
of  the  judge's  average  annual  salary  re- 
ceived during  the  last  5  years  prior  to 
his  death,  or  prior  to  his  receiving  re- 
tired pay  under  section  7447'd».  which- 
ever first  occurs.  The  present  salary  of 
a  Tax  Court  judge  is  $22,500  per  annum. 
Thus,  assuming  in  a  given  case  that  the 
average  annual  salary  for  the  computa- 
tion of  a  widow's  annuity  is  $22,500,  the 
maximum  widow's  annuity  will  be  $8,- 
437.50.  In  order  to  attain  such  a  max- 
imum, the  judge  will  have  to  have  had 
at  least  30  years  of  allowable  service  as 
defined  in  the  bill.  If  such  service  had 
been  on  the  Tax  Court  at  the  present 
salary,  the  total  contributions  of  the 
judge  over  the  30-ycar  period  at  the 
3-percent  rate  would  be  $20,250.  without 
regard  to  any  interest  earned  over  the 
period  involved. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  Tax  Court  judges 
survivors  annuity  fund  into  which  the 
deposits  of  the  judges  electing  coverage 
shall  be  made  and  from  which  the  an- 
nuities shall  be  paid,  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  necessary  to 
can-y  out  its  provisions. 

This  bill  was  reported  unanimously  to 
the  House  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  Tax  Court  judges 
make  any  contribution  to  help  pay  for 
the  annuity? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  they  do  so  specifi- 
cally just  as  other  judges  would  to  the 
extent  in  this  instance  of  3  percent  or 
3'i2  percent.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
figures,  but  I  will  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  How  long  do  the  Tax 
Court  judges  have  to  be  in  oflBce  before 
being    eligible   to   participate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  10  years  of 
service  is  the  minimum. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4317 
would  provide  a  system  of  annuities  for 
the  surviving  widows  and  dependent 
children  of  judge.*;  of  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  providing  for  Tax  Court 
judges  essentially  the  same  survivorship 


protection  as  is  available  for  judges  of 
the  other  Federal  courts. 

At  the  present  time  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  must  rely  upon  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  for  survivorship  pro- 
tection. The  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  take  care  of  career 
employees  who  for  the  most  part  devote 
the  bulk  of  their  working  Lives  to  Federal 
service.  Judges,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  are  unable  to  build  up  an  ade- 
quate level  of  survivoi-ship  benefits  under 
civil  service  because  their  appointments 
to  the  bench  typically  do  not  occur  until 
a  relatively  late  point  in  their  profes- 
sional career. 

This  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider  was  laid   on   the   table. 


DECLARATION   OF   ESTIMATED   IN- 
COME TAX  BY  FISHERMEN 

Ml.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6413)  to  ex- 
tend to  fishermen  the  same  treatment 
accorded  farmers  in  relation  to  esti- 
mated income  tax. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotute 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  amended  by  inserting  "or 
fishing"  after  "from  farming  '  each  place  it 
appears: 

(1)  Section  6015(f)  (relating  to  treatment 
of  return  as  declaration  or  amendment). 

(2)  Section  6073(b)  (relating  to  time  for 
filing  declarations  of  estimated  Income  tax 
by  individuals) . 

(3)  Section  6153(b)  (relating  to  Install- 
ment paj-ments  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
Individuals  who  are  fanners). 

(4)  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)(1)(C)  of 
section  6654  (relating  to  additions  to  tax 
for  failure  by  individual  to  pay  estimated 
Income  tax) . 

(b)  Section  6073(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  time  for  filing 
declarations  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
Individuals  other  than  farmers)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "individuals  not  regarded  as 
farmers"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In- 
dividuals regarded  as  neither  farmers  nor 
fishermen". 

(c)  The  headings  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  6073.  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6153,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
Fishermen"  after  "Farmers". 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  tax.ible  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  18.  strike  "1960"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1961". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  6413,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  extends  to  fishermen  the  same 
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treatment  accorded  farmers  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  payment  of  estimated  income 
taxes.  Except  as  to  effective  date,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  same  as 
those  that  were  contained  in  H.R.  1925 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House  on  June  29.  1960.  but  which  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  86th  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  in  the  past  recog- 
nized that  farmers  have  peculiar  prob- 
lems compared  to  other  businessmen 
with  respect  to  declarations  of  estimated 
income  tax.  In  many  cases  farm  income 
is  not  known  until  late  in  the  year  when 
the  sale  of  a  fall  crop  is  completed.  In 
other  cases  there  may  be  substantial  in- 
come earned  from  a  winter  crop  which 
would  be  on  hand  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  which  would  provide  a  very  inade- 
quate basis  for  forecasting  what  would 
be  the  income  and  expenses  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  fishing  operations  are  very  similar 
to  farming  operations  in  this  regard  as 
well  as  others.  Fishermen  have  been 
well  described  as  the  farmers  of  the  sea. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  income 
earned  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  basis  for  forecasting 
the  year's  income  and  very  frequently  no 
income  will  be  realized  until  very  late  in 
the  year.  For  these  reasons  the  commit- 
tee bill  includes  the  term  "fishing"  in 
the  same  provisions  relating  to  the  esti- 
mated income  tax  where  the  term  "farm- 
ing" appears. 

With  this  change,  this  special  rule  will 
apply  to  individuals  who  obtain  two- 
thirds  of  their  income  from  farming  or 
fishing.  In  lieu  of  the  regular  quarterly 
declarations  of  estimated  income  tax, 
these  individuals  will  be  permitted  to 
make  a  declaration  of  estimated  income 
by  January  15  following  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  when  they  are  on  the  calen- 
dar year  basis  of  reporting.  In  addi- 
tion, under  this  bill,  fishermen,  like 
farmers,  who  file  their  final  returns  for 
the  calendar  year  and  pay  the  tax  shown 
to  be  due  by  February  15  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  penalty  for  underpayment  of 
their  estimated  tax. 

The  bill  was  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee to  make  its  provisions  effective  with 
respect  to  fishermen  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1961. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman,  then, 
thinks  this  would  be  helpful  to  the  fish- 
ermen. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  it  is  fair,  because 
I  think  the  fi-shermen  live  with  the  same 
general  hazards — maybe  not  the  same, 
but  comparable  hazards  to  those  faced 
by  the  American  farmer;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  anything  we  can  do  within 
reason  to  be  fair  to  the  fishermen  of 
New  England,  fishermen  who  are  prac- 
tically "on  the  beach"  because  of  foreign 
imports,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  because 
of  this  free  trade  policy  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  espouses.  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  anything  we  can  to  help  them. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
supported  permitting  the  fi.shermen  the 
same  privilege  as  farmers  with  regard 
to  filing  estimated  income  tax  forms,  and 
I  congratulate  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  bringing  H.R.  6413  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Back  in  1957,  I  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation and  joined  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
King!  in  urging  that  fishermen  be  treat- 
ed as  farmers  and  not  be  required  to  esti- 
mate their  income  or  to  pay  at  least  17^2 
percent  of  the  estimated  year's  taxes  by 
April  15  with  similar  payments  by  June 
15  and  September  15. 

The  variation  of  fishery  resources  from 
year  to  year  and  price  fluctuations  make 
it  difficult  to  forecast  anticipated  income 
in  the  fishing  business.  Therefore.  I 
have  favored  legislation  to  provide  for 
equal  treatment  of  fishermen  with  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  Of  course,  a  fish- 
erman is  a  sea  farmer  and  needs  a  delay 
in  estimating  his  tax. 

I  urge  passage  of  H  R.  6413. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6413 
would  grant  to  fishermen  the  same  treat- 
ment as  is  presently  accorded  to  farm- 
ers with  respect  to  the  requirements  for 
making  a  declaration  of  estimated  in- 
come tax. 

Rather  than  filing  a  declaration  of 
estimated  tax  by  April  15  of  the  taxable 
year  and  making  quarterly  payments  of 
such  tax.  farmers  are  presently  allowed 
to  file  the  declaration  of  tax  and  paying 
the  tax  by  January  15  following  the  tax- 
able year. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  House 
during  the  86th  Congress.  The  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  present  law.  fishermen  are  re- 
quired to  file  a  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  on  April  15  and  to  make  quarterly 
payments  during  the  year  on  this  esti- 
mated tax.  This  is  a  burdensome  re- 
quirement because  of  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  by  April  15  what  the  fisher- 
man's income  will  be  for  the  full  year. 
This  bill  makes  available  to  fishermen 
the  special  system  of  paying  estimated 
tax  which  is  presently  available  to 
farmers. 

Under  the  bill,  a  fisherman  would  not 
have  to  file  any  declaration  of  estimated 
tax  until  January  15  following  the  year 
and  at  that  time  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  the  estimated  tax 
shown  on  his  declaration.  Probably 
there  would  not  be  time  to  have  closed 
the  books  on  the  year  by  January  15  but 
by  that  time  he  should  be  able  to  make 
a  close  estimate  of  what  he  earned  dur- 
ing the  prior  year.  He  would  still  have 
until  April  15  to  file  his  final  tax  return 
for  the  year.  There  would  be  no  penalty 
for  an  underestimate  of  the  tax  if  the 
estimate  was  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
the  actual  tax  due. 

In  addition,  if  the  fisherman  files  his 
final  return  for  the  year  and  pays  the 


tax  shown  to  be  due  on  his  return  by 
February  15 — instead  of  the  usual  April 
15 — he  would  not  be  subject  to  any 
penalty  because  of  his  January  15  esti- 
mate being  too  low. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CERTIFICATION      OF     QUOTAS     ON 
CERTAIN  PHILIPPINE  TOBACCO 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4940 »  relating  to  duty-free 
imports  of  Philippine  tobacco. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assembled.  That  the 
duty-free  treatment  provided  for  cigar-type 
tobacco  and  filler  tobacco  described  in 
Item  B  In  the  schedule  to  paragraph  2  of 
article  II  of  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  concerning  trade  and  re- 
lated matters  during  a  transitional  period 
following  the  Institution  of  Philippine  in- 
dependence, signed  at  Manila  on  July  4. 
1946.  as  revised  by  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1955,  shall  apply  to  only  such 
Philippine  articles  falling  within  the  class 
specified  In  Item  B  In  the  schedule  to  that 
paragraph  2  of  article  II  which  were  Imported 
into  the  United  States  on  or  prior  to  said 
September  6,  1955,  and  are  certified  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  have  been  allocated  for  exportation 
to  the  United  States  of  America  free  of  duty 
under  the  paragrap.  . 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  ail  enter  Into  force  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "cigar-type"  and 
Insert:  "scrap". 

Page  2.  beginning  In  line  1,  strike  out 
"which  were  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
on  or  prior  to  said  September  6.  1955,  and", 
and  insert:  "as". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  4940  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  committee,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Watts,  of  Kentucky,  and 
which  was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is 
to  limit  imports  of  certain  Philippine 
tobaccos  that  may  be  charged  to  the 
United  States  duty-free  quotas  on  such 
products  to  those  Philippine  tobaccos  ex- 
ported from  the  Philippines  which  have 
been  specifically  licensed  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  for  export  to  the 
United  States  under  the  quota. 

In  the  trade  agreement  between  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  provision  for  a 
duty-free    import    quota    of    6,500,000 
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pounds  of  imported  scrap  and  filler  to- 
baccos of  Philippine  origin  each  year. 
This  quota  is  to  be  progressively  reduced 
until  January  1,  1974,  when  the  amount 
of  the  quota  becomes  nil.  The  present 
quota  is  5.850,000  pounds  per  year. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  trade 
agreement  or  in  the  U.S.  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Philippine-United  States 
trade  agreement  regulating  the  types  of 
tobacco  tliat  can  be  entered  duty  free 
under  the  quotii,  other  than  that  the 
tobaccos  shall  be  of  Philippine  origin  and 
it  shall  be  scrap  and  filler  tobaccos.  His- 
torically the  trace  in  Philippine  tobaccos 
has  been  of  the  cigar-filler  type  and  it 
was  understood  when  the  trade  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  that  the  U.S.  duty- 
free quota  would  be  filled  by  the  importa- 
tion of  this  traditional  type  of  tobacco. 
This  was  in  the  interest  of  U.S.  cigar 
manufacturers  and  of  domestic  tobacco 
growers  who  were  anxious  to  see  that 
cigarette  tobaccc'S  would  not  be  imported 
duty  fre^  under  the  quota. 

Recently,  how(;ver.  considerable  quan- 
tities of  low-quality  flue-cured  tobacco, 
grown  in  the  Philippines  have  been  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Although 
such  tobacco  was  not  licensed  by  the 
Philippine  Government  it  was  shipi>ed  to 
a  third  country  and  later  tran.sshipped  to 
the  United  States.  TTie  U.S.  customs 
authorities  have  not,  under  existing  law, 
been  able  to  exercise  discretion  and  were 
obliged  to  admit  such  tobacco  duty  free 
under  the  quota.  As  a  result,  the  quan- 
tities of  duty-fr£  e  tobacco  which  licensed 
exporters  in  the  Philippines  might  other- 
wise have  shipped  to  the  United  States 
has  been  reduced.  This  has  adversely 
affected  the  tniditional  trade  in  cigar 
tobaccos  and  hus  caused  concern  to  the 
U.S.  tobacco  growers. 

Our  committee's  bill  would  merely  give 
effect  to  the  ba.-^ic  purposes  of  the  United 
States-Philippine  trade  agreement  by 
providing  that  only  those  tobacco  exports 
licensed  by  the  Philippine  Government 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States  would 
be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  United 
States  under  the  duty-free  quota  appli- 
cable to  Philippine  tobacco.  Any  non- 
licensed  Philippine  tobacco  would  be  sub- 
ject to  duty. 

Mr.  MASON  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
trade  agreement  in  effect  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  provision  is  made  for  a  duty- 
free import  quota  of  6.5  million  pounds 
of  certain  tobaccos  from  the  Philippines 
In  a  calendar  yeai-.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  progressive  reduction  of  this 
quota  every  3  years.  The  present  quota 
is  5.8  million  pounds  per  year.  The 
Philippine  Government  has  allocated  the 
tariff-free  quota  among  its  tobacco  pro- 
ducers and  has  controlled  exports  of 
such  merchandise  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  make  the  quota  allocations 
effective.  Recently  tobacco  not  licensed 
by  the  Philippine  Government  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  has  been 
shipped  to  a  third  country  and  later 
transshipped  to  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  H.R.  4940  is  to  prevent  the 
circumvention  of  the  control  by  the 
Philippine  Government  over  exports  of 


Philippine  tobaccos  to  the  United  States 
and  would  provide  that  U.S.  customs  au- 
thorities shall  admit  free  of  duty  under 
the  Philippine  tobacco  quota  only  such 
tobacco  as  the  Philippine  Government 
has  license  for  export  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  favorably  reporting 
this  legislation  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PLUMBERS    UNION    LOCAL    NO.     12 
PENSION  FUND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1877)  re- 
lating to  the  effective  date  of  the  quali- 
fication of  Plumbers  Union  Local  No. 
12  Pension  Fund  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  section  401  < a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thLs  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  H.R.  1877,  which  was  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  Thom-^s  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  would 
provide  relief  for  the  pension  fund  of  the 
Boston  Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  12  by 
treating  such  fund  as  an  employees'  pen- 
sion fund  which  would  qualify  for  tax 
exemption  from  the  date  of  its  establish- 
ment on  September  1,  1954  to  June  3, 
1959,  the  date  on  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruled  that  this  fund 
would  qualify  for  tax-exempt  status 
prospectively.  I  have  introduced  an 
identical  bill  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pension  funds  of  the  type 
to  which  this  bill  relates  have  much 
difficulty  in  complying  with  the  qualifica- 
tion tests  prescribed  under  pr(?sent  law 
as  a  condition  to  receiving  tax-exempt 
status.  The  reason  is  that  unlike  the 
typical  pension  fund  which  has  only  one 
employer,  these  funds  typically  are  ne- 
gotiated under  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts with  many  employers  and  It  is 
oftentimes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  appropriate  data  which  present 
law  requires  in  order  to  determine  quali- 
fied status.  Sometimes  the.se  funds 
initisQly  fail  to  qualify  under  the  law  be- 
cause of  an  inadvertent  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  technicality.  However,  in  all 
of  these  cases,  it  has  been  the  intent  of 
both  employers  and  employees  that  these 
funds  would  qualify  under  the  intent  of 
the  law. 

If  the  relief  provided  in  this  bill  is  not 
granted,  contributions  made  by  employ- 
ers to  a  fund  prior  to  June  3,  1959,  would 
not  be  deductible  and  income  of  the  fund 
would  be  taxable  to  such  fund.  This  is 
too  severe  a  penalty  to  be  Imposed  by 
reason  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  tech- 
nicality, particularly  when  in  order  to 
obtain  the  relief  provided  under  the  bill, 


an  amendm(;nt  added  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  would  require  a 
showing  to  the  appropriate  Government 
officials  that  the  fund  had  never  been 
operated  in  a  manner  which  would 
jeopardize  the  interest  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  considei-atlon 
of  this  biU  in  order  to  provide  tiie  relief 
that  is  warranted  by  this  situation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1877 
would  provide  relief  for  the  pension  fur»d 
of  the  Boston.  Mass..  Plumber.s  Union 
Local  No.  12.  In  effect,  this  bill  would 
treat  this  pension  fund  as  a  qualified  em- 
ployees' tax-exempt  fund  from  Septem- 
ber 1.  1954.  when  it  was  established,  to 
June  3.  1959,  the  date  on  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled  that  this 
fund  qualified  as  a  tax-exempt  pension 
fund.  In  the  absence  of  the  rehef  that 
would  be  granted  by  this  bill,  contribu- 
tions by  employers  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployees prior  to  Jime  3.  1959,  would  not 
be  deductible  and  any  income  earned  by 
the  fund  would  be  taxable  to  the  fund. 

Failure  of  this  fund  to  qualify  as  a 
tax-exempt  fund  upon  its  inception  was 
due  to  an  inadvertent  failure  to  qualify 
with  a  technicality  of  present  law  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  funds  of 
this  type  are  negotiated  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  many  em- 
ployers, and  it  often  takes  considerable 
time  to  obtain  the  appropriate  factual 
data  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  fund  which  is  required  to  establish 
its  actuarial  soundness.  Similar  relief 
was  granted  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress  to  seven  similar  funds  that 
were  faced  with  a  like  problem. 

Under  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a  pro- 
vision has  been  added  to  assure  that 
during  the  period  for  which  relief  would 
be  provided  under  this  bill  it  must  be 
shown  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  that  the  fund  has  not 
been  operated  in  any  manner  which 
v.'ould  jeopardize  the  interest  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries. In  order  to  provide  true  equity 
in  this  situation,  I  strongly  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  1877. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  T'hat  the 
Plumbers  Union  Local  Numbered  12  Pension 
Fund,  which  was  established  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  effective  September  1. 
1954,  and  which  has  been  held  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  constitute  a  qualified 
trust,  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(a)  of  said  Code, 
for  years  ending  on  or  after  June  3.  1959. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  a 
qualified  trust  under  said  section  401 1  a ) .  and 
to  have  been  exempt  from  taxation  under 
said  section  501(a),  for  the  period  beginning 
on  September  1,  1954.  and  ending  on  June  3. 
1959. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "qualified" 
strike  out  the  word  "trust"  and  ln«ert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "trtists". 
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Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  '1959  "  and  In- 
sert; •1959,  but  only  ir  it  Is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  that  the  trust  has  not  in  this 
period  been  operated  in  a  manner  which 
would  Jeopardize  the  interests  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thu'd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.R.  1877.  which  was  introduced  by  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P, 
O'Neill,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  would 
provide  relief  for  the  Plumbers  Union 
Local  No,  12  Pension  Fund.  Boston. 
Mass..  by  treating  the  fund  as  a  qualified 
employees'  trust  which  would  be  exempt 
for  taxation  for  the  period  from  its  in- 
ception on  September  I.  1954,  to  June  3. 
ii>ad.  uie  date  on  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruled  that  this  fund 
would  qualify  for  tax-exempt  status.  An 
identical  bill  for  the  relief  of  this  union 
pension  fund  has  been  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCorm^ck.  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr  Speaker,  union  funds,  such  as  the 
one  for  which  relief  would  be  provided 
under  this  bill,  often  have  difficulty  in 
complying  with  the  test  prescribed  in 
present  law  for  qualification  as  tax- 
exempt  funds  prior  to  the  time  they  re- 
ceive contributions  from  the  employers 
involved  and  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  time.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  these  funds  are  negotiated 
under  collective  bargaining  agreements 
with  many  employers,  large  and  small, 
and  it  often  takes  considerable  time  to 
obtain  sufficient  factual  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  fund's  opeiation  to  establish 
its  actuarial  soundness.  Sometimes  the 
initial  failure  of  such  a  fund  to  qualify 
for  tax-exempt  status  has  been  due  to  a 
technicality  inherent  in  the  operation  of 
a  fund  with  multiple  employers  as  con- 
tributors. 

Where  a  pension  fund  of  this  nature 
operates  for  a  period  without  receiving 
tax-exempt  status,  any  income  it  may 
earn  during  this  period  is  subject  to 
income  tax  and  any  employer  contribu- 
tions made  thereto  during  this  period 
are  not  deductible. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  in  seven  sim- 
ilar cases  concluded  that  this  loss  of  ex- 
emption for  the  fund  and  the  denial  of 
deductions  to  employers  for  the  initial 
period  of  their  operation  was  too  severe 
a  penalty  where  it  was  the  intention  of 
both  the  employers  and  employees  to 
qualify  the  fund  as  a  tax-exempt  fund 
but  failure  to  do  so  was  occasioned  by 
inadvertence.  Therefore,  last  year  the 
Congress  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
these  seven  funds  they  were  considered 
to  be  qualified  in  the  initial  period  of 
their  operation  and  up  through  the  time 
they  actually  qualified  for  tax  exemp- 
tion, but  only  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  found  that  in 
this  period  they  had  not  been  operated 
in  a  manner  to  jeopardize  the  interests 
of  the  beneficiaries. 

The  bill.  H.R.  1877,  provides  the  same 
treatment  for  the  Plumbers  Union  Local 
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No.  12  Pension  Fund  for  the  period  from 
its  inception  to  June  3.  1959,  the  date 
on  which  it  was  ruled  to  be  a  qualified 
tax-exempt  fund  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  As  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee to  include  the  requirement  that 
the  fund  must  not  have  been  operated 
in  a  manner  to  jeopardize  the  interest 
of  its  beneficiaries  from  its  inception, 
the  bill  was  unanimously  reported. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
deals  with  a  matter  that  is  similar  to 
matters  the  Congress  has  previously 
dealt  with  concerning  employee  pension 
funds. 

The  problem  involved  is  whether  or 
not  a  pension  trust  is  qualified  for  in- 
come tax  exemption  and  whether  or  not 
employer  contributions  to  the  trust  are 
deductible.  Occasionally  it  is  difficult 
for  a  pension  trust  to  achieve  qualified 
status  before  employer  contributions  are 
received  by  it.  H  R.  1877  would  provide 
that  the  Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  12 
Pension  Fund  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  be 
considered  as  a  qualified  and  exempt 
trust  from  the  time  of  its  establishment 
in  1954  up  until  June  3,  1959.  subject  to 
certain  findings  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y.  Thus  employer  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  will  be  deductible  to 
the  extent  made  during  the  period  af- 
fected by  the  bill  and  income  earned  by 
the  trust  during  the  period  would  be 
exempt  from  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  unanimous- 
ly reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mason  I  and  I  may  have 
permission  to  extend  our  own  remarks 
in  further  explanation  of  these  bills  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  each  one 
of  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorun. 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  511 

Alford  Gray 

Anfu.so  Hemphill 

Bhtch  Henderson 

Bonner  Hoimeld 

Breeding  Inouye 

Buckley  .Tones,  Ala. 
Byrnes.  Wis.         Kelly 

Ceiler  Libonati 


Cook 

Dawson 

Devlne 

Domlnick 

Dooley 

Downing 

Evins 

Gallagher 


McSween 

Machrowicz 

Miller.  N.y. 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Powell 

Rains 

Riley 


Roberts 
Shelley 
Sibal 
Spence 
Springer 
Thompson.  La. 
Thompson,  N.j. 
Ult 


Walter 

Williams 

WUlis 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wiiistead 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  271  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 


Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Smith! 
30  minutes,  and  yield  myself  8  minutes 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso- 
lution 271  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2010,  a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

In  1951,  the  Congress  approved  Pubhc 
Law  78,  82d  Congress,  which  added  title 
V  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The 
authorization  provided  by  Public  Law  78 
for  the  temporary  employment  In  U.S. 
agriculture  of  Mexican  workers  expires 
December  31,  1961.  H  R.  2010.  as 
amended,  would  extend  this  authority  for 
an  additional  2  years,  until  E>ecember 
31, 1963. 

This  statute  has  been  implemented  by 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  which  sets 
forth  in  substantial  detail  the  proce- 
dures, terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract of  employment,  and  other  matters. 

The  program  is  almost  entirely  self- 
supporting  and  will  not  burden  our  finan- 
cial structure. 

Since  1950,  the  average  number  of 
hired  farmworkers  on  U.S.  faims  has  de- 
clined fiom  3.190,000  to  1,869,000  as  a 
result  of  technological  developments. 
De.spite  this,  some  farm  operations,  such 
as  weeding  vegetables  or  harvesting 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  performed  in 
approximately  the  same  manner  as  dec- 
ades ago.  Much  of  this  work  is  generally 
called  stoop  labor.  It  is  a  kind  of  work 
that  few  U.S.  citizens  will  do  and  it  is 
this  kind  of  work  that  most  Mexican 
workers  are  engaged  in. 
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Mexican  nationals  are  used  primarily 
in  the  production  and  haivesting  of  such 
crops  as  lettuce,  sugarbeets.  tomatoes, 
cotton,  peaches,  berries,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  For  these  commodities 
virtually  any  commercial  producer  must 
hire  workers  for  weeding  and  harvest 
operations  which  he  cannot  use  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
supporting  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
78  as  I  have  supported  it  throughout  my 
service  in  Congress.  I  wish  to  make  it 
irrevocably  clear,  at  this  time,  however, 
that  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  will  be  the 
last  time  I  shall  take  the  floor  in  defense 
of  this  program.  Certainly  this  is  true 
unless  there  are  substantial  changes 
either  in  circumstances  or  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  as  it  applies  across  the 
country. 

I  have  always  defended  Public  Law  78 
and  the  use  of  Mexican  nationals  because 
it  was  my  opinion  that  they  were  desper- 
ately needed  to  meet  emergency  condi- 
tions which  arise  in  the  harvesting  of 
particularly  perishable  commodities. 
That  situation  still  exists  In  my  own  area 
of  California  and  I  feel  that  the  farmer 
is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  stable 
labor  force  and  some  assurance  of  being 
able  to  harvest  the  crop  in  which  he  has 
invested,  in  many  instances,  his  total 
savings. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  conditions  have 
arisen  and  do  exist  in  other  areas  of  our 
Nation  which  have  led  me  to  have  grave 
concern  about  this  program.  They  have 
to  do  primarily  with  the  very  low  wage 
which  is  paid  in  some  areas  of  our  coun- 
try; a  wage  which  I  feel  is  totally  in- 
excusable since,  in  many  instances,  they 
are  growing  the  very  same  crops  as  are 
the  California  farmers  and  where  our 
wage  today  in  agricultural  labor  is  aver- 
aging $1.10  per  hour,  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  the  crops  identical  to  ours 
are  being  harvested  at  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  hour.  As  I  have  said  t>efore. 
this  to  me  is  without  reason  and  inas- 
much as  Public  Law  78  may  be  construed 
to  influence  and  continue  this  type  of  a 
situation,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  and  consider  making  such  changes 
as  will  correct  this  situation. 

Let  me  say  in  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  come  to  the  fii-m  conclusion 
that  the  only  proper  and  correct  answer 
to  this  situation  is  a  national  minimum 
wage  law  for  agricultural  workers.  I 
am  prepared  to  support  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  since  to  me  there  is  no  pos- 
sible justification  for  the  differing  wage 
scales  which  exist  at  the  present  time  in 
various  areas  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  give  an  example  of  a 
situation  which  exists  right  in  my  own 
State  which  I  feel  to  be  without  justifica- 
tion. This  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
agricultural  wages  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley of  my  own  State  are  as  much  as  30 
cents  per  hour  lower  than  the  wages  paid 
in  my  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  "Valley  of 
California.  This  is  inexcusable:  there 
is  no  possible  justification  for  it.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  growers  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  cannot  pay  $1  or  $1.25 
per  hour,  the  same  as  the  growers  in 
central  California  are  paying  at  the 
present  time.     I  know  that  many  Mem- 


bers of  this  House  are  aware  of  certain 
labor  problems  which  occurred  during 
the  lettuce  harvest  in  the  Imper;.al  Val- 
ley this  past  winter.  Frankly,  I  have 
little  sympathy  for  the  lettuce  {,'rowers 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  or,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  growers  anywhere  who  are 
attempting  deliberately  to  keep  wages 
substantially  below  $1  per  hour. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  of 
the  statements  that  I  am  making  may 
appear  to  place  me  in  an  inconsistent 
position  in  view  of  my  already  expressed 
support  for  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
78.  but  I  do  not  feel  such  to  be  the  facts. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  support 
the  administration  bill — the  so-called 
Coad  bill — because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  proposal  which, 
in  essence,  would  turn  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  power  to  set  up  or 
prescribe  a  national  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  workers. 

Now  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  I  am 
supporting  and  shall  continue  to  support 
a  national  minimum  wage  law  for  agri- 
cultural workers.  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  act  in  this 
field  and  I  will  oppose,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  any  abrogation  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  matter  in  the  legislative 
field. 

My  only  justification  at  the  present 
time  for  supporting  the  2 -year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  is  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  out  the  problems  which  at 
present  exist  and  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  well  realize  the  cost-price 
squeeze  in  which  our  farmers  find  them- 
selves at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  definite  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
improve  the  income  of  the  farmer  in  or- 
der to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he 
can  pay  a  living  wage  to  our  American 
citizens  who  must  make  their  living  from 
agricultural  labor. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism 
of  this  program  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  large  growers  can 
benefit.  In  all  fairness,  the  small  grow- 
ers need  this  program  in  many  instances 
more  than  the  big  growers.  Our  large 
operators  are  in  a  position  to  mechanize 
and  buy  machineiy  to  harvest  mechani- 
cally their  crops,  whereas  the  small 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  do  that.  So 
for  that  reason  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  situation  of  pitting  the 
big  farmer  against  the  small  fanner. 
The  small  farmer  needs  a  reliable  labor 
force  just  as  much  as  the  large  farmer 
because  he  is  particularly  dependent 
upon  this  type  of  labor  and  he  must  have 
it  to  harvest  his  perishable  commodities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  it  implicitly  clear  that  I  am  tired 
of  the  unfair  competitive  picture  with 
which  my  farmers  are  faced  in  the  pro- 
duction and  harvesting  of  our  crops  and 
that  because  of  my  strong  feelings  about 
the  unfairness  of  this  situation,  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  outline  as  clearly  as  possible 
my  own  position  with  reference  to  the 
urgent  need  to  extend  a  minimum  wage 
law  to  the  agricultural  workers  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  just 
want  to  know  the  attitude  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Farmers  of  America.  Are  they 
for  or  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  it  is  my  opinion,  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend,  that  they 
are  probably  in  favor  of  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  However,  I  have  not 
heard  directly  from  the  Associated  Farm- 
ers of  California.  The  Faim  Bureau 
Federation  is  supporting  it,  and  a  great 
many  farm  organizations  across  the 
country  are  supporting  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  there  any  place 
in  the  United  States  where  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  working  in  this  field,  gets 
less  wages  than  the  Mexican  workers? 

Mr.  SISK.  Did  the  gentleman  i\sk 
that  in  the  form  of  a  question?  Are 
there  such   circumstances   existing? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding; 
that  there  are  some  areas  in  the  countiy 
where  this  situation  has  been  found  to 
exist.  However,  I  personally  do  not  know 
of  them  of  my  own  knowledge.  Now, 
it  has  been  reported,  and  I  know  there 
have  been  statements  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican worker  entitled  to  at  least  the  same 
pay  that  the  Mexican  worker  gets? 

Mr.  SISK,  He  certainly  is,  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  my  leader  that  they 
are  entitled  to  as  much  and  in  many 
cases  more. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only 
last  week  that  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  to  ex- 
tend its  coverage  to  more  workers 
through  the  medium  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  to- 
gether with  the  President,  regarded  this 
as  a  step  forward.  Public  opinion 
agreed. 

Now,  in  considering  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram, we  are  in  danger  of  contra- 
dicting ourselves  if  we  authorize  and 
encourcje  the  import  of  cheap  labor 
from  another  countiT  that  would  under- 
cut the  wage  standards  of  our  own  agri- 
cultural workers. 

I  seriously  question  whether  any  over- 
all wage  policy  can  succeed  by  going 
foi-ward  and  backward  at  the  same  time. 
H.R.  2010  sidesteps  the  substandard 
wage  factor  by  focusing  attention  on 
the  emergency  need  for  seasonal  or 
temporary    agricultural    workers. 

If  the  need  is  so  urgent,  higher  wages 
should  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
own  people  to  these  seasonal  tasks. 
Rather  than  do  this,  the  growers  tell  us 
that  they  cannot  survive  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  import  cheap  foreign  la- 
bor. This  is  a  throwback  to  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  when  owners  of 
textile  mills  sent  agents  to  recruit  help 
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in  Europe.  The  surface  reason  was  the 
need  for  textile  operatives.  The  hidden 
reason  was  the  determination  to  secure 
a  labor  surplus  that  would  hold  wages 
at  substandard  levels. 

In  reading  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tures  favorable  report  on  H.R.  2010,  I 
noticed  that,  while  such  words  as  "farm 
wages"  and  "index  of  farm  wages"  were 
mentioned,  there  was  no  reference  what- 
soever in  dollars  and  cents  to  give  us  a 
clear  picture  of  the  minimum  wage  paid 
to  Mexican  workers  who  are  recruited 
for  seasonal  farm  employment  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  curious  omis- 
sion of  a  vital  fact.  There  is  no  mini- 
mum wage  to  protect  the  2'2  million 
farmworkers  of  the  United  States,  that 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  de- 
scribed as  "the  excluded  Americans." 

This  is  the  opening;  the  invitation  to 
import  braceros  who  are  eager  to  work 
for  wages  higher  than  they  would  re- 
ceive in  Mexico,  but  lower  than  American 
fair  labor  standards. 

Apparently  there  was  no  need  for 
Mexican  seasonal  workers  up  to  World 
War  2.  when  this  program  got  its  foot  in 
the  door  due  to  a  wartime  shortage  of 
domestic  or  domestic  agricultural  labor. 
Through  the  device  of  extension,  an 
emergency  program  is  being  stretched 
out  into  a  permanent  policy. 

By  playing  ofT  Mexican  farmworkers 
against  our  own.  the  net  effect  is  to 
exert  economic  pressure  against  the 
agricultural  workers  of  our  country. 

The  whole  ca.se  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Mexican  fann  labor  program  is 
rooted  in  expediency.  Even  somt  of  the 
Members  who  vote  for  H.R.  2010.  must 
wish  that  we  had  the  opportunity  to  leg- 
islate a  constructive  solution  to  the 
problem  of  temporary  agricultural  em- 
ployment. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  go  along  with  a 
program  that  depresses  the  standards 
and  hopes  of  seasonal  farmworkers  who 
reside  in.  and  are  citizens  of,  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason,  I  oppose  H.R. 
2010 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  I  do  not  know  personally 
because  I  was  not  here,  some  of  the 
senior  Members  have  just  told  me  that 
it  was  this  particular  matter  that  was 
being  debated  some  8  years  ago  when 
the  shooting  occurred  in  these  Cham- 
bers. So,  if  I  .see  any  of  you  looking 
around  from  time  to  time  today.  I  will 
know  why  it  is. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  particular  bill 
here,  my  distinpui.shed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  SisKl, 
and  I  are  new  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and.  for  the  most  part,  on 
controversial  matters,  we  have  found 
ourselves  votmg  in  opposite  directions. 
But.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  today  we 
are  both  in  support  of  H.R.  2010,  which 
will  continue  this  program,  we  hope,  for 
another  2  years.  The  rule  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate.  It  is  an  open 
rule.  Points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  bill,  which  I  think  is  neces- 
sary, because  it  calls  for  an  implied 
appropriation  of  about  $15  per  person 
in  the  revolving  fund.  The  bill  is  about 
as  simple,  from  a  language  standpoint. 
as  any  we  will  consider  this  year.  It 
simply  strikes  out  a  date.     The  act  is 


now  scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31 
of  this  year.  It  substitutes  in  place 
thereof  December  31.  1963,  which  means 
it  is  a  2-year  extension  of  this  particular 
program. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from   Dlinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  the  gentleman  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many  of  us  who  surely  hoped, 
after  this  length  of  time,  that  certain 
amendments  to  this  legislation  would  be 
offered  and,  at  least,  accepted  by  the 
committee  before  it  was  brought  to  the 
floor.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  it  is  not  true  that  in  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  need  for  amend- 
ments we  are  not  only  failing  to  meet 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  Mexican 
migrant  workers  but  also  depressing  the 
situation  of  our  own  workers  within  the 
United  States.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  bill  is  as  meaningful  as  he  seems 
to  indicate  and  that  a  simple  extension, 
just  changing  the  expiration  date,  actu- 
ally meets  and  cures  the  situation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  is  an 
open  rule  and  amendments  may  be 
offered  and,  I  anticipate,  will  be  offered. 
If  this  program  is  to  be  further  studied, 
which  I  think  it  should  be,  and  if  the 
minimum  wage  principle  is  brought  in. 
then  I  tliink  we  should  bring  in  further 
legislation  and  have  it  disposed  of  on  the 
floor. 

In  my  opinion  it  should  not  be  tied 
in  with  this  program.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  agricultural  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  State  of  California,  in  which 
I  am  most  keenly  interested,  to  have  this 
program  just  stopped.  If  that  were  done, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  harvest  our  crops 
in  this  season. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  further  to  the  gentleman  that  one 
reason  why  I  with  some  reluctance  for 
some  time  have  supported  this  program 
is  because  I  do  recognize  that  there  is 
a  need;  or  at  least  it  has  been  continu- 
ally stated  to  me  that  there  is  a  need, 
for  this  Mexican  stoop  labor.  But  I  am 
still  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  give  more  protection  to  the  im- 
ported Mexican  laborers,  and  particu- 
larly more  protection  to  our  U.S.  migrant 
farm  laborers.  Merely  to  extend  this 
act,  without  consideration  of  connected 
problems  that  must  be  faced  is  not  ade- 
quate or  responsible  action. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
ChttrchI,  if  I  may,  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  considered  a  great  many 
amendments  but  declined  to  adopt  any 
of  them,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  3.  In  my 
remarks  during  general  debate  I  shall 
discuss  these  amendments  and  explain 
why  27  out  of  30  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  they  were  not  necessary, 
appropriate,  or  practical. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  all  these  arguments 
both  for  ?nd  against  this  particular  bill 


will  be  set  out  in  the  general  debate. 
The  report  on  the  bill  is  well  written. 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  explain  one  particular  rea-son 
why  I  happen  to  be  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
I  may  be  accused  of  witch  hunting  in 
these  remarks,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  subversive  activi- 
ties section  of  the  FBI,  in  the  Los  Angeles 

office:  that  is.  un-American  activities 

communism,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the 
like.  One  of  our  problems,  of  course, 
was  the  possibility  of  the  encroachment 
or  the  extension  and  development  of 
communism  amongst  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors who  are  closest  to  the  south.  We 
had  that  problem  for  some  period  of  time 
and  anticipate  that  it  will  continue. 

We  have  seen  what  Russia  has  done 
so  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  our  neigh- 
bor only  some  90  miles  away.  We  have 
this  problem  today,  I  can  assure  you.  I 
still  have  some  of  the  contacts  that  I 
had  at  that  particular  time,  who  tell  me 
that  it  is  a  problem. 

Now.  how  do  I  tie  that  in  with  this 
bill?  We  have  some  315.000  workers 
who  come  up  here  from  Mexico.  If  we 
do  not  provide  them  with  this  work  at 
this  time,  work  which  they  are  looking 
forward  to,  if  we  just  cut  off  this  pro- 
gram, there  will  be  that  large  number 
of  people  out  of  work  in  Mexico.  They 
anticipate  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  earn  some  money,  to  help  them  live, 
buy  clothes,  and  return  back  to  Mexico, 
taking  the  money  with  them,  which  will 
help  the  economy  of  Mexico,  at  least 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.     I  yield. 
Mr.  COHELAN.    Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  use  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural labor  in  this  case  is  a  sort  of  a  point 
4  program? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  shall  an- 
swer that  in  just  a  few  minutes.  My 
thought  simply  is  that  those  people,  go- 
ing back  with  this  extra  money,  will  help 
their  economy.  But  if  we  cut  off  these 
315,000  people,  they  will  have  to  find 
employment  in  Mexico,  employment 
which  they  were  anticipating  getting 
here,  and  which  will  be  diflBcult,  in  my 
opinion.  What  happens?  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  communism  tends  to 
spread  in  bad  times,  sore  times,  canker- 
ous conditions,  when  unemployment  is 
high.  That  seems  to  be  when  it  will 
spread.  We  have  a  foreign  aid  program 
under  which  we  give  away  money.  Why 
is  it  not  logical  to  consider  this  as  a  type 
of  foreign  aid  program,  to  help  their 
economy,  in  return  for  which  we  will  get 
some  help  for  our  agricultural  growers 
in  the  United  States?  We  will  be  getting 
some  return  for  our  money. 

If  we  had  people  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia who  would  do  this  work,  or  p)eople 
who  would  come  from  other  States  who 
would  do  the  work,  I  would  not  make 
that  statement.  In  such  case  they  would 
be  taking  employment  away  from  our 
people.  But  we  do  not  have  anybody 
out  there  who  will  do  this  stoop  labor 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  I  asked  the  question 
whether  this  could  not  be  considered  a 
kind  of  point  4  program.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  clarify  this  point 
for  me,  whether  or  not  this  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  Department  of  State. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  approve  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  com- 
ments that  I  made  were  made  out  of  my 
own  personal  experiences  and  were  my 
own  opinion.  But  I  have  not  taken  this 
matter  up  with  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Perhaps 
I  misunderstood  the  gentleman  from 
California,  but  it  is  true  that  every  year, 
including  this  year,  the  Department  of 
State  has  sent  one  of  its  representatives 
before  our  committee  supporting  this 
program.     That  occurred  again  this  year. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr    COHELAN]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  believe  they  have  con- 
sidered all  the  ramifications  of  Public 
Law^  78.  Their  report  gives  scant  con- 
sideration to  the  great  body  of  testimony 
submitted  during  the  committee's  hear- 
ings by  small  farm  organizations,  church 
groups,  labor  organizations,  consumers 
groups  and  citizens  groups — testimony 
against  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
without  reform. 

Unless  all  of  this  testimony  is  consid- 
ered, the  Members  of  the  House  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  H.R. 
2010  intelligently.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  or  my  colleagues  to  present  our 
material  in  1  hour.  Tliis  is  a  tremen- 
dously complicated  subject,  and  we  need 
time  to  present  our  side  of  the  story. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  1-hour  open 
rule  on  H.R.  2010  be  defeated. 

We  need  time  to  present  materials  re- 
lating to  the  following  areas,  not  covered 
in  the  report  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  which  accompanies  H.R. 
2010: 

Area  No.  1 :  H.R.  2010  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  American  agriculture 
cannot  solve  its  labor  problems  without 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Approval  of  H.R.  2010  would  constitute 
a  congressional  okay  to  the  exploitation 
of  about  2  million  American  farmwork- 
ers who  are  already  at  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  economic  ladder.  As  a  result  it 
would  foster  the  theory  that  the  U.S. 
Government  owes  growers  who  benefit 
from  Public  Law  78— less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  growers  in  the  United 
States — a  labor   force. 

Area  No.  2:  Public  Law  78  makes  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  labor 
market  inoperative;  growers  cannot 
hypocritically  support  this  basic  eco- 
nomic law  as  it  applies  to  commodities, 
while  denying  it  as  It  applies  to  human 
labor. 

Area  No.  3:  According  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  present  adminis- 
tration, the  mass  importation  of  Mex- 
ican labor  has  had.  and  is  having  an 
adverse   effect   on   the   wages,   working 


conditions  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  domestic  farmworkers — men. 
women,  and  children  who  are  the  poorest 
of  the  p>oor  in  our  society. 

Area  No.  4:  A  vote  for  H.R.  2010  would 
constitute  a  vote  against  the  Negro  and 
Mexican-American  families  who  for  the 
past  50  years  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  U.S.  seasonal  farm  work  force. 
These  people  have  been  described  by  the 
proponents  of  Public  Law  78  as  unreli- 
able, winos,  skid  row  derelicts,  the  dregs 
of  the  American  labor  force.  We  need 
time  to  defend  these  workers — one  of  the 
hardest  working  and  least  compensated 
groups  in  the  American  labor  force. 

Area  No.  5:  The  proponents  of  Public 
Law  78  are  inflicting  an  insult  on  the 
proud  Mexican  people  by  claiming  that 
they  are  williiig  to  perform  labor  that  is 
below  the  dignity  of  American  working 
men  and  women. 

Area  No.  6:  Despite  allegations  to  the 
contrary.  Public  Law  78  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  small  farm  operators  and  the 
members  of  their  families.  We  would 
like  to  have  time  to  introduce  testimony 
presented  before  the  Gathings  subcom- 
mittee by  representatives  of  the  Grange 
and  the  Farmers  Union  which  was  not 
included  in  the  report  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

To  sum  up,  we  need  time  to  present 
our  argument  that  the  U.S.  Congress — 
representing  all  of  the  p>eople  of  the 
United  States — cannot  continue  to  con- 
done a  farm  labor  system  in  the  United 
States  rooted  in  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  underemployment  both  at  home  and 
in  Mexico. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California    [Mr.   Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan] 
spoke  very  fervently  about  the  need  for 
time.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Coad]  and  other  advocates  of  his  posi- 
tion that  our  subcommittee  held  weeks, 
or  days  at  least,  of  hearings  and  there 
was  no  appearance  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Coad]  or  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  presenting 
their  cases  there.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance really  before  the  main  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  also,  I  understand, 
there  was  not  any  appearance  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
should  be  corrected  on  that  matter.  I 
think  you  were  aware  that  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  made  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  6032.  The  full  commit- 
tee considered  the  merits  of  that  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that,  he  was  there. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
quite  correct,  and  I  stand  corrected  on 
that.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  was 
no  plea  made  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings, before  the  subcommittee,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  so. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  you  say,  I  was  ad- 
vised that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did 
not  appear  before  the  subcommittee  and 
advocate  what  he  is  now  proposing.  He 
came  to  the  meeting  of  the  full  commit- 
tee on  the  morning  we  were  preparing 
to  report  the  bill,  and  just  as  we  started 
to  call  the  roll,  he  asked  recognition, 
according  to  my  recollection,  and  we 
stopped  the  rollcall  and  adjourned  until 
the  next  day  in  order  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  present  his  views.  His 
views  were  presented  and  were  consid- 
ered by  the  committee,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  By  a  vote 
of  27  to  3.  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  a  further  correc- 
tion, this  bill  was  to  be  brought  up  at 
the  very  tail  end  of  a  session  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  a  certain  day,  the  date 
of  which  I  do  not  recall  at  the  present 
time.  But,  I  asked  it  be  put  off  to  an- 
other date  so  that  it  could  be  given  more 
complete  and  adequate  consideration. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  CooLEY).  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  was 
kind  enough  to  put  it  off  and  at  that 
time,  it  was  more  thoroughly  discus.sed. 
It  was  not  just  a  matter  of  my  asking 
for  recognition  when  the  rollcall  vote 
was  about  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  recollection  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did  not 
present  his  proposal  until  we  were  pre- 
paring to  vote  the  bill  out.  Then,  he 
wanted  to  be  heard  and  we  continued 
the  hearing  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
my  recollection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  was  fully  heard 
and  was  defeated  on  his  proposal. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  decline 
to  yield  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  subject 
about  which  there  is  more  misconception 
than  the  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico to  bring  Mexican  national  farm- 
workers into  this  country  to  do  farm- 
work. 

Prior  to  the  existing  treaty,  some  1 
million  Mexicans  crossed  the  border  each 
year  illegally  to  do  the  harvesting  work 
now  being  done  by  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  legal  workers.  These  illegal  en- 
trants were  called  wetbacks.  They 
roamed  around  the  country,  principally 
in  the  West,  under  no  control  or  regula- 
tion, and  sometimes  greatly  added  to  our 
law-enforcement  problems.  The  num- 
ber of  illegal  entrants  has  decreased 
from  the  former  million  to  a  total  of 
about  30,000.  The  315.000  Mexican  na- 
tionals coming  in  legally  under  the 
treaty  cause  only  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  problems  formerly  created  by 
the  wetbacks. 
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The  treaty  requires  that  these  na- 
tionals be  properly  transported,  housed, 
fed  and  insured.  Mexican  and  United 
States  Government  ofBcials  travel 
throughout  the  areas  of  our  country  us- 
ing braceros  to  make  certain  the  treaty 
provisions  are  followed  to  the  letter. 
When  they  return  to  Mexico,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  they — the  Mexicans — are 
emissaries  of  good  will  for  the  United 
States.  While  they  are  here,  they  earn 
as  much  per  hour  as  they  earn  per  day 
in  Mexico.  Part  of  that  money  they 
spend  in  America,  and  part,  of  course, 
they  take  home  with  them.  Much  of  it 
comes  back  to  this  country  in  the  form 
of  payment  for  our  exports  to  Mexico 
and  we  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  that  country.  Their  savings  enable 
the  braceros  to  start  businesses  and 
farms  of  their  own  in  Mexico.  They 
also  learn  modem  farming  methods 
while  working  in  the  United  States. 

People  frequently  ask:  "Why  should 
we  bring  in  workers  from  Mexico  when 
we  have  4  or  5  million  vmemployed  per- 
sons in  this  country?"  The  answer  is: 
"Not  enough  domestic  American  workers 
are  willing  to  do  hard  farm  labor." 

Several  persons  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  and  stated  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  abandoned.  All  of  these 
people  were  well  intentioned,  and  some 
of  them  were  clergymen.  They  did 
demonstrate,  however,  an  abysmal  ig- 
norance of  the  real  situation. 

Along  with  scores  of  person.^,  mostly 
farmers — small,        middle-sized.        and 
large— testifying   for   a   continuance   of 
the  program  were  two  clcrg3Tnen  from 
California  who,  for  year.s.  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  first-hand  observa- 
tions of  the  bracero  program  in  action. 
They  stated   that,   without   question, 
there   are  simply  not  enough  domestic 
workers  to  get  the  crops  in.    One  of  the 
clergymen,  the  Reverend  Loyal  Vickers 
of  San   Bernardino   County,   Calif. — an 
area  with  substantial  unemploj-ment — 
told  us  that  68  churches  in  his  region 
conducted  a  recruitment  drive  and  were 
able  to  sign  up  500  persons  who  said  they 
wanted  to  pick  oranges.    In  spite  of  the 
fact  that   these  people  were  paid   well 
over  $1  an  hour,  only  30  of  them  stuck 
with  the  job  more  than  a  few  days.    The 
Reverend    Mr.    Vickers    personally    fol- 
lowed through  and  found  that  those  who 
quit  did  not  do  so  because  of  the  wages 
involved,  but  frankly  said  they  just  did 
not  want  'o  do  farmwork  of  this  nature. 
Mr.      HAGEN      of      California.    Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the   gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     I  would 
like  to  invite  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  some  confirmation  of  this  from  labor 
organizations.    There  was  a  story  in  the 
Examiner-News   containing   this   para- 
graph: 

Cllve  Knowles,  International  representa- 
tive of  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America,  said  "it  Is  clear  that  for  the  present 
some  Mexican  bracero  suppleinental  labor 
will  be  needed  In  many  areas." 

And  only  recently  in  California  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Teamsters  Union  said 
publicly  that  there  is  not  enough  do- 
mestic labor  available  for  "stoop  Jobs" 
and  said  they  would  support  the  use  of 


Mexican  workers  on  the  Antle  farms 
when  necessary.  This  was  with  refer- 
ence to  a  farm  that  had  some  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  teamsters  local. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the 
bracero  program  works  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  large  farmers.  This  ia 
simply  not  true.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  why  it  is  not:  One,  large  farm- 
ers can  afford  to  mechanize,  and  most 
small  farmers  cannot:  and  two.  if  our 
total  domestic  farm  labor  supply  were 
not  supplemented  by  the  braceros,  a 
shortage  of  available  workers  would 
surely  develop.  Then,  the  large  farmers 
could  afford  to  outbid  the  small  ones 
because  the  former  could  afford  to  take 
a  financial  loss  for  a  year  or  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  small  operators 
would  go  bankrupt  and  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  entirely.  The  larger 
fai-mers  would  be  in  a  position  to  gamble 
that  the  subsequent  drop  in  production 
would  tend  to  force  up  farm  prices — 
and  consequently  food  prices — so  that 
they  could  again  make  a  living. 

With  respect  to  the  amendments  to 
the  existing  law  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, it  is  the  conviction  of  all  but  3 
out  of  35  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  that: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  presently 
does  have,  through  the  system  of  cer- 
tification, all  the  authority  necessary  to 
limit  the  nimiber  of  foreign  workers  used 
by  any  employer.  He  has  done  this  on 
many  occasions. 

.Second,  the  proposal  of  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Labor  to  guarantee  domestic 
workers  the  same  conditions  of  work 
afforded  the  Mexican  nationals  is  com- 
pletely impractical — except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages,  for  which  equahty  is  re- 
quired under  existing  law. 

For  instance.  Public  Law  78  and  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  require  that  the 
farmers  provide  transportation  and  de- 
cent housing.  When  an  employer  trans- 
ports Mexican  nationals  to  his  farm,  he 
has  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will 
work  for  him.  If  they  do  not.  they  are 
returned  to  Mexico.  This  rarely  hap- 
pens because  they  want  farmwork.  But 
if  that  same  farmer  is  required  to  trans- 
port, again  at  his  expense,  domestic 
workers  from  Chicago  to  California,  he 
has  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  they 
will  work,  and  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  most 
of  them  will  not.  They  have  just  come 
along  for  the  ride. 

Many  small  farmers  use  Mexican  na- 
tionals for  only  a  few  days  out  of  a  year. 
These  men  do  not  have  their  families 
with  them  and  they  live  at  one  of  the 
local  camps — under  State  and  Federal 
supervision.  How.  possibly,  can  that 
small  farmer  afford  to  provide  compa- 
rable housing  for  a  domestic  worker  who 
almost  always  has  his  family  with  him? 
Thu-d,  the  Secretary  has  sufficient  au- 
thority in  the  present  act  to  limit  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  a  foreign  worker 
can  be  used.  This,  again,  he  has  done 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past  under 
the  present  act. 

Fourth,  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  authority  to  set  wages  of 


domestic  American  citizen  workers  is 
improper  as  an  amendment  to  Public 
Law  78.  That  was  a  point  Mr.  Hagen 
made  so  effectively.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act — minimum  wages — or  In  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation  and  not  tied  into  a 
bill  of  this  nature  as  an  extraneous 
amendment. 

You  will  note  the  Department  of 
Labor  agrees  that  the  legislation  should 
be  extended  for  2  years. 

The  only  argument,  then,  is  whether 
the  amendments  are  necessary  or  prac- 
tical. I  hope  that  I  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  neither.  Remember,  plea.se, 
that  no  farmer  may  employ  a  Mexican 
national  unices  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Departments  of  I>abor  certify  that 
there  is  no  domestic  worker  available 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Sant.ancvi.oI. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  discuss  H.R.  2010  extending  the 
bracero  procram  for  2  years. 

H.R.  2010  demonstrates  a  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  criticism  raised  against 
the  bracero  program.  It  shows  con- 
tempt for  the  respect  and  dignity  of  the 
farmworker  in  a  dignified  industry,  agri- 
culture. It  brushes  aside  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  farm  consultants  who 
reported  in  1959  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  Mexican  farm  program 
was  undermining  the  deplorable  econo- 
mic conditions  of  the  farmworker.  It 
rejects  the  recommendations  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Labor  which  are  In- 
corporated in  the  Coad  bill  H.R.  6032. 
It  says  to  this  body  we  shall  continue 
to  import  Mexican  workers  despite  the 
adverse  effect  upon  domestic  labor,  de- 
spite the  substandard  housing  conditions 
and  unsanitary  conditions  under  which 
the  bracero  is  living. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   North    Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman.  I  am 
certain,  wants  to  be  perfectly  fair  with 
the  membership  of  the  House.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  must  find  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  workers  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers  similarly  employed. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  have  seen  the 
program  work.  It  is  a  farce,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous, especially  in  California  and  in  Ar- 
kansas, because  those  approvals  are  being 
automatically  done.  There  is  improper 
investigation,  there  is  cooperation  be- 
tween the  growers  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Immigration  Service.  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  statement.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  and  I  would  like  to  am- 
plify my  remarks. 

The  American  community  rejects  the 
idea  that  the  power  and  authority  of 
Government  should  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  farm  labor 
system  that  is  based  on  poverty  and  des- 
titution, not  only  at  home  but  in  neigh- 
boring countries  as  well. 

Yet,  at  the  present  time,  that  is  the 
kind  of  a  farm  labor  system  we  have  in 
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the  United  States.  The  proof  of  this 
thesis  lies  in  the  answer  to  two  basic 
questions: 

First.  Where  would  growers  who  em- 
ploy Mexican  labor  obtain  their  hired 
hands  If  poverty  and  unemploj-ment 
were  not  widespread  in  Mexico? 

Second.  Where  would  growers  find 
domestic  workers  willing  to  migrate  from 
harvest  to  harvest  at  substandard  wages, 
working,  and  living  conditions  if  there 
were  not  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
the  home  areas  of  our  migratory  farm 
workforce? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
simple.  If  this  pool  of  underprivileged 
workers  were  not  available,  American 
growers  would  have  to  compete  on  the 
open  market  for  their  labor.  They,  like 
industrial  employers,  would  have  to  plan 
their  production  schedules  in  accordance 
with  the  labor  market  situation.  They 
would  have  to  offer  wages  and  working 
conditions  that  would  appeal  to  domestic 
workers.  They  would  have  to  see  to  it 
that  farmworkers,  like  industrial  work- 
ers, were  covered  by  such  protective  legis- 
lation as  unemplojonent  insurance, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  minimum 
wage  laws.  In  short,  they  would  be 
forced  to  raise  employment  standards  in 
agriculture. 

However,  because  there  is  poverty  at 
home  and  in  nearby  countries,  the 
American  grower  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  such  things.  Because  his  workers 
are  exempt  from  most  social  and  labor 
legislation,  he  can  ignore  taxes  for  un- 
employment insurance,  insurance  rates 
for  workmen's  compensation,  industi-ial 
child  labor  laws,  minimum  wage  laws, 
and  laws  which  guarantee  workers  the 
right  to  organize  into  unions.  If  he  pays 
piece  rates,  he  doesn't  even  have  to  de- 
duct withholding  taxes. 

The  American  grower  is  indeed  a 
privileged  employer.  The  average  small 
businessman  or  industrialist  would  like 
to  be  in  such  an  enviable  position. 

Take  the  case  of  foreign  labor,  for  ex- 
ample. If  growers  in  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  recniit  domestic  labor  at  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rate,  they  can  petition  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  to  declare  a  labor 
shortage  and  recruit  cheap  labor  from 
Mexico. 

No  wonder  growers  fight  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  Free  enterprise  and  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  were  never 
like  this. 

Does  anybody  seriously  question  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  these  foreign 
workers  has  an  adverse  effect  upon  do- 
mestic workers?  If  so,  con.sider  these 
facts: 

Each  year  approximately  60,000  do- 
mestic workers  leave  the  State  of  Texas 
because  the  wage  rates  offered  them  by 
Texas  growers  are  so  low.  Thev  are  re- 
placed by  Mexican  nationals. 

Several  areas  in  California,  Texas. 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
which  at  one  time  employed  mostly  do- 
mestic workers  are  now  considered 
bracero-dominated  areas  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Wages  paid  by  growers  who  employ 
both  domestics  and  Mexicans  are  lower 
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than  those  paid  by  employers  who  hire 
domestics  exclusively. 

The  total  labor  costs  of  New  York  State 
tomato  growers — who  hire  mostly  do- 
mestic labor — are  $14  per  ton.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  tomato  growers  der>end  al- 
most exclusively — 95  percent  at  peak 
season — on  Mexican  nationals,  the  total 
labor  costs  are  only  $9  per  ton. 

Approximately  50,000  braceros  are 
employed  in  skilled  occupations,  some 
on  a  year-round  basis.  The  jobs  at 
which  these  braceros  are  employed  in- 
clude: tractor  and  truck  drivers,  irri- 
gators, ranch  hands  packing  and  sorting 
operations,  among  many  others.  The 
employment  of  braceros  in  these  jobs 
definitely  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
opportunities  of  domestic  farmworkers 
t3  move  from  common  laborer  into  high- 
er paiti  skilled  farm  occupations. 

These  examples  can  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Despite  what  has  been  said 
by  the  proponents  of  Public  Law  78.  the 
consultants  appointed  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell  to  review  Public 
Law  78  have  made  some  very  val- 
uable recommendations — recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
administration's  bill,  H.R.  6032.  I.  for 
one.  cannot  believe  that  men  such  as 
Senator  Thye,  Chancellor  Von  Kleins- 
mid,  Monsignor  Higgins,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rett could  have  been  completely  biased. 
as  has  been  charged,  in  their  report  to 
the  Secretary.  Nor  do  I  think,  these  dis- 
tinguished men  are  so  naive  or  unin- 
formed— after  studiing  the  program  for 
months — to  have  been  completely  erro- 
neous in  their  report. 

The  amendments  proix)sed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  incorporate  most  of 
the  reforms  recommended  by  tlie  con- 
sultants. 

It  would  restrict  the  employment  of 
Mexicans  to  unskilled,  seasonal  jobs. 

It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
greater  authority  to  require  farmers  to 
make  direct,  positive  efforts  to  recruit 
domestic  workers  and  to  compete  for 
available  domestic  labor. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretarj-  of 
Labor  to  establish  clear  criteria  for  ad- 
verse effect. 

The  question  we  have  to  decide  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  perpetuate  a  sys- 
tem which  amounts  to  little  more  than 
indentured  labor,  or  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  begin  now  to  eliminate  a  farm 
labor  system  based  on  poverty. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people  will  soon  rebel 
against  this  program  which  is  of  benefit 
to  less  than  2  percent  of  the  totfil  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  the  United  S^iates;  a 
system  w  hich  exploits  the  poor  ol  an  un- 
derdeveloped nation,  and  by  so  doing, 
lowers  labor  standards  at  home. 

It  is  my  privile?e,  therefore,  to  give 
my  unqualified  support  to  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubsee]  . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  truly 
understand  the  bracero  problem  is  im- 
FKJssible  unless  one  understands  the  me- 
chanics of  operating  a  farm  which  re- 
quires the  hiring  of  a  tremendous  supply 


of  labor.  Without  casting  aspersions 
on  the  sincerity  of  some  remarks  which 
have  been  uttered  here  today,  I  must  say 
in  all  candor  that  I  suspect  that  some 
of  the  people  making  these  statements 
do  not  have  the  understanding  of  which 
I  speak. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  78,  has  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  domestic  labor.  I  think 
quite  the  contraiT  is  the  fact. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  It  is  found 
on  page  5  of  the  committee  report. 
Fai-m  wages  in  the  United  States  have 
increased  steadily.  In  1950,  the  Index 
of  farm  wages  published  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  432.  In 
1960  the  index  was  629,  or  an  increase 
of  46  percent.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
before  me,  but  I  am  willing  to  wager 
that  this  increase  in  farm  wages  com- 
pares favorably  with  in'^reascs  for  indus- 
trial labor. 

The  bracero  program  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  farm  wages,  and  here  is 
v,hy.  The  law  requires  that  you  pay  the 
bracero  tlie  prevailing  rate  paid  the  do- 
mestic worker.  And,  by  interpretation 
and  regulation,  the  transportation  which 
is  furnished  to  the  bracero,  the  health 
insurance,  and  other  perquisites  have 
come  to  be  considered  part  of  liis  wages. 
The  result  is  that  domestic  labor  is  grad- 
ually coming  to  enjoy  these  benefits  as 
well.  In  my  own  district,  where  a  num- 
ber of  braceros  are  employed,  I  have 
found  that  the  effect  is  to  accelerate  the 
domestic  wage  rate  rather  than  depress 
it.  Most  farmers  would  prefer  to  pay 
5  or  10  cents  more  per  hour  than  accept 
the  extra  problems  involved  in  hiring 
braceros.  Wage  survej-s  are  made  only 
for  domestic  workers.  Therefore  the 
prevailing  rate  goes  up  and  sc  does  the 
rate  for  the  braceros.  Then  the  cycle 
starts  over  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  Ignore 
that  there  is  some  relationsliip  between 
ability  to  pay  wages  and  the  wage  paid. 
How  can  we  absorb  a  faster  increase 
than  46  percent  in  10  years  when  over 
the  same  10 -year  period  the  price  of  farm 
commodities  has  gone  done?  In  1942 
you  could  buy  a  D-4  Caterpillar  tractor 
for  $2,600.  In  1945  you  had  to  pay  $4,000 
for  it,  and  today  you  pay  $12,000  for  that 
tractor.  In  our  farm  bills  we  have  rec- 
ognized consistently  that  the  farmer  is 
caught  in  a  price  squeeze ;  that  the  price 
of  what  he  buys  goes  up  and  the  price 
of  what  he  sells  goes  down.  I  think 
the  record  of  a  46  percent  increase  in  10 
years  is  a  remarkable  record,  and  the 
American  fanners  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  having  accomplished  It. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  I  was  out  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  talked  to  a  farmer  who  asked 
a  man  if  he  wanted  to  come  to  work  for 
him  at  $1.50  an  hour.  Do  you  know 
what  the  answer  was?  "No,  I  will  dis- 
qualify myself  from  my  unemployment 
insurance." 

In  my  hometown  newspaper  every 
week  we  see  headlines  "Strawberry' 
pickers  needed."  The  farm  labor  office 
says  We  need  workers  here  and  work- 
ers there,"  and  every  time  they  publish 
such  an  announcement,  they  also  an- 
nounce hundreds  of  new  claimants  for 
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unemployment  insurance  and  hundreds 
of  continuing  claims.  These  people  who 
are  drawing  this  unemployment  insur- 
ance are  experienced  farmworkers,  but 
for  reasons  better  known  to  themselves 
than  to  me — they  will  not  do  farmwork. 

Our  wages  in  California  are  not  as 
bad  as  some  people  contend  they  are. 
Our  average  wage  is  $1.09  per  hour.  We 
are  paying  15  to  18  cents  a  box  to  pick 
tomatoes.  Nothing  in  the  world  can 
keep  any  man,  with  reasonable  diligence, 
from  picking  150  boxes  of  tomatoes  in 
a  single  day.  That  means  he  makes 
from  $22.50  to  $30.  This  is  not  a  starva- 
tion wage. 

I  suggest  to  some  of  the  Members  who 
perhaps  have  fallen  victim  to  a  bit  of 
distorted  propaganda  that  they  come  out 
to  the  fields  of  California  and  see  the 
opportunity  for  employment  that  is 
there  and  the  opportunity  for  work  at 
decent  wages  that  is  there. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia   [  Mr.  Bailey  ! . 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
I  find  it  necessary  to  come  down  to  the 
well  of  the  House  to  oppose  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  had  hoped  that  this  law 
would  be  permitted  to  expire  with  its 
present  termination  date.  It  does  may- 
hem to  every  other  piece  of  labor  legisla- 
tion on  the  statute  books.  Under  this  the 
Mexicans  brought  into  this  country  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  income 
taxes;  they  are  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  social  security,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  of  the  compensation  provi- 
sions. In  other  words,  if  they  run  away 
from  the  farmer  in  Texas  or  southern 
California  who  employs  them,  they  be- 
come public  charges  and  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  and  may  have  to  be  sent  back  to 
Mexico  at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  this  bill  is  the 
minimum  wage  limitation  of  50  cents. 
In  all  of  the  farm  sections  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  country  from  Florida  to  west- 
ern New  York  the  minimum  wage  is  75 
and  85  cents  to  migrant  farmworkers 
who  come  up  from  Florida  into  western 
New  York.  Under  this  arrangement, 
with  a  limitation  of  a  minimum  wage 
of  50  cents,  a  large  producer  of  farm 
products  in  southern  California  can 
grow  tomatoes  on  that  farm,  squeeze  the 
juice  out  of  them  and  ship  the  juice  to 
the  Campbell  Soup  Co  in  New  Jersey  for 
less  money  than  they  can  grow  it  on 
the  farm  next  to  the  plant  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  not  be 
before  the  Congress  today.  It  had  no 
business  going  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. It  belongs  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Labor  and  I  can  assure  you  that  no 
legislation  of  this  kind  would  reach  the 
floor  of  the  House  if  it  were  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  defeated. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 

COADl. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  come  to 
address  myself  to  the  rule  on  the  bill  to 
extend  Public  Law  78.  This  is  not  a  new 
subject  to  me  as  some  have  tried  to  in- 
dicate in  the  House  today.    Last  year  I 


was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  minority 
report  in  opF>osition  to  this  bill.  At  that 
time  in  the  minority  report  we  said  the 
following: 

Public  Law  78  Is  a  major  factor  in  creat- 
ing the  extremely  low  income  and  the  great 
underemployment  of  American  farmwork- 
ers. It  not  only  helps  to  prevent  wages  and 
working  conditions  from  Improving,  but  In 
many   areas   It   actually   makes   them    worse. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram quite  simply  exploits  the  poverty 
among  Mexicans  to  increase  pwverty  among 
farmworkers  In  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides corporation  farms  with  a  means  of 
competing  unfairly  with  the  family  farm. 

Not  only  did  I  testify  to  that  fact  a 
year  ago,  but  I  am  here  today  witnessing 
to  the  same  fact,  because  the  problem 
has  been  increased,  it  has  been  en- 
hanced. Underemployment  of  the  rural 
people  of  the  United  States  is  today  es- 
timated at  the  equivalent  of  1,400,000 
fully  unemployed  workers.  Partially 
this  situation  is  created  by  this  very  pro- 
gram we  have  under  consideration 
today. 

There  are  those  who  have  come  to  the 
well  of  the  House  and  tried  to  say,  "Well, 
this  actually  increases  the  income  to  our 
domestic  farmworkers."  How  in  the 
world  can  this  kind  of  program  increase 
the  wage  level  of  domestic  workers  un- 
der the  way  it  works? 

What  happens?  When  there  is  avail- 
able Mexican  farm  labor  in  any  State  to 
any  employer  at  any  rate,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  that  those  employers  are  not 
going  to  go  out  and  offer  any  wage  level 
higher  than  what  they  can  offer  to  the 
Mexican  worker  and  get  the  Mexican 
worker. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  is  a  sort 
of  foreign  aid  program,  a  point  4  pro- 
gram for  the  Mexicans.  Let  us  be  really 
honest  about  this.  While  we  are  not 
here  today  attacking  Mexican  labor,  we 
are  not  attacking  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment or  the  Mexican  people  at  all.  we 
are  here,  and  I  am  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  today,  to  fight  the  battle  for 
the  domestic  laborers  on  the  farms  of 
our  country. 

Why  do  we  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, if  that  is  what  it  is?  Why  are  we 
espousing  a  foreign  aid  program  at  the 
expense  of  our  poor  unorganized  domes- 
tic migratory  workers  in  the  United 
States?  Why  do  we  go  out  to  these  p>eo- 
ple  who  are  poor,  underpaid,  and  im- 
poverished, and  say  to  them,  "You  are 
the  ones  who  are  paying  for  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  the  Mexicans '? 

Let  us  look  at  this  thing  in  just  a 
slightly  different  .sense.  There  are  many 
in  this  House  who  are  members  of  the 
law  profession.  There  are  some  who  are 
medical  doctors.  There  are  dentists, 
engineers,  and  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions. Would  we  say  to  our  own 
lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  and 
all  the  rest,  "You  take  a  substandard 
wage  because  we  are  going  to  import 
doctors  from  Germany,  we  are  going  to 
import  engineers  from  Japan,  and  there- 
by you  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be 
underemployed  and  unemployed"?  You 
know  as  well  as  I  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  put  its  foot  down 
on  bringing  in  foreign  doctors  to  prac- 


tice medicine  in  our  State  hospitals 
across  this  land.  They  have  a  very 
rigorous  program  to  stop  this  very  sort 
of  thing. 

Why  are  some  today  trying  to  defend 
this  kind  of  program,  saying  that  our 
migratory  workers  have  to  be  placed 
under  bondage  because  of  the  importa- 
tion of  Mexican  nationals?  Obviously, 
the  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  and  engi- 
neers would  organize  strong  opposition 
to  this  kind  of  program  if  it  affected 
their  professions.  But  if  we  pass  this  bill 
without  amendment  we  are  saying  it  is 
all  right  because  the  migratory  workers 
in  this  country  are  unorganized,  they  are 
impoverished,  they  have  no  one  to  speak 
for  them,  so  we  will  pounce  up)on  them 
and  we  will  permit  the  2  percent  of  the 
producers  in  this  country — and  this  pro- 
gram involves  only  2  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  this  land — to  bring  in  foreign 
workers  because  they  can  be  hired  at  a 
lower  level  than  what  wUl  be  required 
under  the  amendments  I  will  offer. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  announcement 
that  I  will  have  several  amendments  to 
offer.  One  of  them  simply  says  that  the 
Mexicans  who  are  brought  in  under  this 
program  cannot  be  hired  to  operate 
power-driven  machinery,  that  we  should 
let  our  own  people  do  the  skilled  jobs  on 
the  farm. 

Another  amendment  is  that  the  Mexi- 
cans can  be  brought  in  only  for  seasonal 
labor,  they  cannot  come  in  and  take 
year-round  jobs  from  our  people. 

The  third  amendment  is  that  anyone 
who  attempts  to  employ  Mexican  labor 
must  first  offer  the  same  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  the  domestic  p>eople  before 
he  qualifies  to  be  permitted  to  hire  Mexi- 
can people. 

Fourth,  we  must  have  a  pay  scale  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  State  or  national 
average,  whichever  is  less,  but  in  no  case 
shall  any  employer  be  required  to  raise 
his  rates  from  the  previous  year  over  10 
cents  an  hour. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
have  the  authority  to  stop  the  bringing 
in  of  Mexican  workers.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  just  flood  the  American  labor 
market  with  Mexican  labor  imported 
from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  essentials 
of  the  amendments  I  will  offer  a  little 
bit  later  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  help  me  out  and  tell  me 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  on  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78? 

Mr.  COAD.  It  is  my  understanding, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  yester- 
day that  the  administration  stands  and 
speaks  with  one  voice,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  all  of  its  aspects  is  op- 
posed to  the  simple  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  unless  it  is  amended. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  certainly  in- 
cludes the  Department  of  State  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men present  stated  that  somebody 
appeared  before  the  committee  from  the 
Department  of  State. 
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Mr.  COAD.  As  I  understand  it,  from 
the  import  of  his  statement,  that  in- 
cludes the  entire  administration. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  statement  that  appears  in  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  the  statement  from 
Michael  J.  Coleman.  Jr..  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Christian  Workers. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  distin- 
guished committee  that  In  each  of  the  areas 
where  an  Inquiry  was  made,  we  discovered 
similar  social,  economic,  family,  and  moral 
problems. 

And  he  is  talking  about  the  migratory 
worker  problem.  His  statement  con- 
tinues: 

I  would  like  to  pwlnt  out  to  this  dltiln- 
gui*hed  committee  tliat  In  each  of  the  areas 
where  an  inquiry  was  made,  we  discovered 
similar  social,  economic,  family,  and  moral 
problems.  It  was  true  In  housing  which 
could  consist,  we  found.  In  a  barn  with  30 
men  living  inside,  or  5  men  quartered  In  a 
cinder-block  building  next  to  a  pig  tank. 
Whether  we  speak  of  his  wages,  his  power 
to  bargain  collectively,  his  working  and  liv- 
ing environment,  his  health  conditions,  or 
his  benefits  under  social  legislation,  the 
migrant  worker  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der. Credit  Is  du« .  however,  to  those  farm 
employers,  who  have  in  some  Instances  pro- 
Tided  such  things  as  accident  Insurance  or 
fairly  decent  bousing  for  the  migrant  and 
bl£  famUy,  Thes< .  we  found,  were  excep- 
tional. 

P\irther,  we  have  teen  the  direct  and  ad- 
verse effects  which  the  entry  of  braceros 
Into  our  country  under  Public  Law  78  has 
had  upon  our  own  domestic  workers  First, 
the  avallabUlty  of  400.000  foreign  workers 
last  year  forced  domestic  workers  and  their 
famlliea  to  seek  work  In  other  States.  We 
have  learned  that  :or  the  most  part  migrant 
farmworkers  in  the  North  Central  States  are 
U.S.  citizens  of  Mexican  ancestry  whose  resi- 
dence Is  in  Texa*.  With  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  brac-ro«  In  Texas,  wage  rates 
were  lowered  to  a  level  which  forced  the 
migrant  worker  and  hla  family  to  seek  work 
elsewhere. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  solicit  the  opposition  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  simple  extension  of 
this  bill,  and  ask  for  their  support  for 
the  amendments  I  intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr. 
AvitT  ] . 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  and  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  the  resolution  and  to 
pass  the  committee  bill  without  amend- 
ment. I  feel.  Mr  Speaker,  that  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation  today  we  can  restore, 
in  part  at  least,  the  damage  done  to  our 
prestige  by  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  the 
now  famous  CBS  film,  'The  Harvest  of 
Shame." 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
this  fUm  that  wa-s  shown  with  other  doc- 
umentaries during  the  winter  months  in 
a  series  called  "CBS  Presents  "  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  I  have 
no  prejudice  in  this  matter.  Kansas  em- 
ploys practically  no  migratory  laborers 
and  I  do  not  own  even  one  share  in  any 
broadcasting  facility  I  do  have  a  share 
in  America,  however,  as  does  every  other 
Member  of  this  House:  and  accepting 
our  responsibility  not  only  as  Members 


of  this  body  but  as  citizens,  I  feel  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  disi)el  the 
distorted  image  of  America  that  has  been 
portrayed  in  foreign  countries  by  this 
film  presentation  by  Edward  R  Murrow, 
now  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  Of  course,  we  know  that  Mr. 
Murrow  was  not  in  an  official  capacity 
in  Government  when  thi.s  film  was  shown. 
We  knov  too,  that  a  disclaimer  both  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  film  when  it 
was  shown  by  the  British  Broadcast  ins 
Co.  Apparently  even  that  disclaimer  did 
not  make  it  clear  to  our  British  friends 
that  Mr.  Murrow  was  not  speaking  in  an 
official  capacity,  and  by  now  we  do  not 
know  how  much  further  the  image  of 
America  reflected  by  that  film  has  gone 
btyond  the  British  Isles. 

Now,  in  all  fairness  I  think  we  should 
con.sider  the  position  of  CBS  in  this  mat- 
ter. Personally,  I  am  critical  of  CBS 
for  permitting  this  film  to  be  shown  as 
a  documentary.  Parenthetically,  let  me 
say  that  I  feel  a*,  liberty  to  be  critical  of 
CBS  in  this  matter,  because  I  can  re- 
member not  many  m.onths  ago  when  At- 
torney General  Hogan  expo.sed  the  quiz 
scandals  I  was  one  of  the  few  Members 
of  the  Hous*  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  networks  in  connection  with  the 
quiz  scandal  charges.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
popular  V/astime  then  to  be  vindictive 
and  critical  of  the  networks  when  they 
were  foimd  guilty  of  presenting  the  so- 
called  fixed  quiz  shows.  I  felt  like  they 
were  being  criticized  completely  beyond 
reason  at  that  time,  and  by  the  same 
token  I  feel  at  least  one  network  is  vul- 
nerable to  criticism  in  connection  with 
the  filming  and  showing  of  this  docu- 
mentary now  under  dLscussion.  I  think 
possibly  the  filming  and  presenttition  of 
the  "Harvest  of  Shame  '  and  other  simi- 
lar documentaries  may  have  been  an 
unconscious  reaction  to  the  bitter  criti- 
cism directed  at  the  networks,  particu- 
larly by  Members  of  Congress.  As  a 
result  of  the  quiz  shows,  there  followed 
an  admonition  to  the  networks  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  adjust  their 
programing  to  better  .serve  the  public 
interest.  In  an  effort  to  meet  that  ad- 
monition. I  think  perhaps  they  have 
overreached  reasonable  definitions  of  a 
documcntarj-  film,  and  the  result  was  the 
distorted  presentation  of  an  admitted 
.««cial  and  economic  problem  in  the 
United  States. 

One  further  statement  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  problem  was 
presented.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  it 
is  the  privilege  and  perhaps  the  respon- 
-•ibility  of  a  licen-see  to  take  an  editorial 
position  on  a  matter  in  the  public  in- 
terest. However,  such  an  eT]:)ression 
should  be  clearly  identified  as  an  edi- 
torial and  not  as  a  news  commentary  or 
news  report  or  a  documentary  If  CBS 
had  presented  this  show  as  expressing 
their  point  of  view  and  criticism  of  an 
undesirable  situation,  they  would  have 
had  a  clear  privilege  to  do  so.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  presented,  in  my 
opinion,  was  unfair. 

The  CoNCREssTo?*»L  Record  for  Feb- 
ruary P  commencing  on  i>age  175<5  con- 
tains several  citations  replete  with  mis- 
representation.   But.  even  more  serious. 


In  my  opinion,  was  their  failure  to  their 
public  responsibility  in  presenting  the 
other  side  of  this  problem.  They  should 
have  shown  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  improvinp  the  standard  of 
living,  wage  rates  and  school  oppoi  tuni- 
ties  for  the  migratory  workers  in  some 
States. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  is  that 
Mr.  Murrow  and  Mr,  Lowe  were  so  com- 
pletely earned  away  in  their  effort  to 
be  dramatic  and  to  produce  a  show 
arousing  the  emotions  of  the  viewers  that 
they  lost  sight  completely  of  their  public 
responsibility  to  be  objective  and  to  pre- 
sent both  sides  of  a  controversial  social 
public  problem 

Now.  let  me  refer  again  to  my  opening 
statement  that  this  film.  'The  Harvest 
of  Shame,  has  done  violence  to  the  social 
imasination  of  America.  Further,  this 
damage  could  not  have  occurred  at  a 
worse  time  as  our  national  prestige  was 
suffering  from  other  misfortunes.  Here 
are  a  few  quotations  from  stories  appear- 
ing in  British  ncw.spai>ers  after  the  show- 
ing of  this  film  in  that  country  on  March 

21.  These  statements  are  taken  out  of 
context  in  a  technical  sense,  but  I  as- 
sure you  they  do  not  misrepresent  the 
viewpoint  expressed  in  the  British  pub- 
lications. 

From  the  Daily  Herald  on  March  22, 
under  the  caption  of  Murrow  Tells  of 
Americas  Shame,"  by  Phil  Diack; 

I  am  sure  that  the  app<^>lntment  means 
a  clear  and  decent  official  expression  of  the 
American  conscience,  but  I  cannot  help 
fearing  that  our  TV  as  well  as  theirs  U  bound 
to  be  the  poorer.  Murrow's  documentary 
blazed  fiercely  with  hU  Incomparable  and 
IndLspersable  Indignation  •  •  •  fury  backed 
by  hard  facte,  hamhly  framed  on  flim 

In  the  Daily  Sketch  of  London.  March 

22,  by  Neville  Randall,  "How  I  Saw  It": 

1  have  aeen  live  TV  films  on  the  American 
way  of  life  this  year.  AU  were  crlilcal.  But 
none  matched  the  devastating  condemna- 
tion of  Ed  Murrow's  "Harvest  of  Shame." 
screened — under  protest  from  America — by 
BBC  last  night. 

From  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of 
March  22.  1961.  "Sordid  Living— U.3. 
Harvest  Migrants"; 

Wages  are  pathetically  krw.  One  Neip-eaa 
described  how  she  spent  almoat  S  boun  In 

the  sun  picking  beans  for  a  mere  dollAr 
while  ioux  children  waited  at  home  to  be 
fed.  But  despite  the  sordid  conditions  there 
seemed  little  despair  among  the  workers. 

From  the  London  Daily  Mail  of  March 
22.  1961,  "Peter  Black  s  Teleview": 

According  to  Mu.-row.  the  llaenhower 
regime  allotted  96.600.(100  to  preserve  migrant 
bird  life,  but  failed  to  Implement  the  »3.600,- 
000  budget  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  these  workers. 

The  principal  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  This  is  not  new  legislation.  It  is 
merely  an  extension  of  an  existing  law. 
If  we  now  retract  in  panic  or  act  in  any 
way  that  reflects  a  na'.ional  guilty  con- 
science in  our  treatment  of  this  lesrisla- 
tion,  it  could  be  intf-rpreted  as  consent 
and  agreement  by  the  Congress  to  all  of 
the  ills  that  were  pictorially  and  orally 
misrepresented  in  the  "Harvest  of 
Shame  If  we  pass  thL<^  legislation  a.«5 
proposed  by  the  committee  we  are  in 
effect  sayinc:  "Yes;   we  recognize  that 
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the  standard  of  living,  the  wage  struc- 
ture and  educational  opportunities  for 
the  migratory  workers  are  not  as  high 
as  we  want  them  to  be."  We  have  evi- 
dence in  every  State  that  there  has 
been  continual  improvement  in  the 
status  of  these  workers  and  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  objective  that  the  improve- 
ment shall  continue.  We  are  not.  how- 
ever, going  to  recede  from  a  perfectly 
honorable  and  established  position  in 
regard  to  these  workers.  If  we  do  not 
stand  our  ground  and  adopt  the  commit- 
tee bill,  it  can  only  be  interpreted  by  our 
friends  and  foes  alike  that  we  are  admit- 
ting all  of  the  inequities  and  discomforts 
and  disillusions  in  the  "Harvest  of 
Shame"  and  that  we  have  no  capability 
of  improving  the  same. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
quite  a  discussion  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject with  reference  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  this  legislation.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  neither  as  bad 
as  it  has  been  pictured  by  the  opponents 
of  the  legislation  nor  probably  quite  as 
good  as  some  of  the  proponents  may  have 
pictured  it.  It  is  a  program,  however, 
that  has  worked  generally  very  well  in 
some  parts  of  our  country.  In  my  opin- 
ion, for  the  next  2  years  it  is  a  program 
that  is  needed  by  our  farmers  who  deal 
with  particularly  perishable  commodi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  rule  and  to  permit  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  present  its  case. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  CooleyI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Some  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  appearance  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  State. 
On  page  330  of  the  hearings,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  this  language  appears: 

The  Department  believes,  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  relations  In  Mexico  and  joint 
conduct  of  the  program  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  that  the  program  should  be 
extended  for  a  period  not  longer  than  2  years. 

That  would  indicate  clearly  that  there 
was  not  any  real  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  extension 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  denied. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  2010  >  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  2010.  with  Mr. 
N.fTCHER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoEVEN  1  for  30  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.   Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

We  bring  this  bill  here  for  an  exten- 
sion that  will  continue  in  operation  a 
program  which  we  think  has  worked 
reasonably  well  in  past  years.  It  is  des- 
perately needed,  since  this  labor  coming 
in  from  Mexico  works  in  about  24  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  beheve  that  our  committee  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  provided 
every  possible  safeguard  and  made  every 
reasonable  provision  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations which  Congress  has  pro- 
vided in  the  past.  I  do  not  want  to 
burden  the  House  by  reading  these  pages 
of  procedures  and  safeguards.  The  De- 
partment has  provided  minimum  accept- 
able housing  standards  in  great  detail, 
minimum  standards  for  living  and  sleep- 
ing quarters,  and  cooking  and  eating 
facilities,  sanitary  facilities,  laundry  fa- 
cilities, lighting  faciUties.  These  agree- 
ments are  negotiated  in  the  form  of 
treaties  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  our  own  country. 

The  Department  is  charged  with  the 
responi^ibility  of  enforcing  the  law. 

The  program  has  been  veiT  severely 
criticized  here  on  the  floor  today.  I  say 
that  if  the  program  has  not  been  prop- 
erly administered,  someone  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  en- 
tirely responsible.  All  these  safeguards 
have  been  provided:  The  employer  has 
to  assume  certain  fixed  responsibilities, 
provide  certain  fixed  conditions  of  labor, 
certain  minimum  standards;  and  the 
wages  are  fixed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  must  find  that  the  wage  in 
the  contract  is  the  prevailing  wage  in 
the  community  and  area  where  the  labor 
is  to  be  used. 

Here  is  what  you  should  know  about  it : 
It  restricts  the  use  of  Mexican  labor 
to  instances  or  areas  where  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  certifies  that,  first,  domestic 
workers,  able,  willing,  and  qualified,  are 
not  available;  second,  the  employment 
of  Mexican  workers  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers  similar- 
ly employed;  and  third,  reasonable  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  at  comparable  wages. 

What  else  can  you  ask?  The  whole 
proposition  before  this  House,  or  which 
will  soon  be  before  this  House,  is  ob- 
viously an  effort  to  turn  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  all  of  the 
farmworkers  of  America,  and  let  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor  hereafter  fix  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours,  as  well 
as  providing  standards  of  working  con- 
ditions for  all  domestic  workers.  If  you 
want  to  do  that,  the  gentleman  from 


Iowa  IMr.  CoAD]  will  soon  provide  you 
with  a  vehicle  which  will  enable  you  peo- 
ple from  the  farm  areas  of  America  to 
put  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  charge  of 
all  workers  of  America,  perhaps  even  in- 
cluding those  who  now  labor  in  our 
fields.  Yes.  that  is  the  purpose  behind 
the  Coad  amendment.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  it.  We  have  had  to  face  it 
every  time  we  have  come  to  the  House 
for  an  extension  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  representing  an  agri- 
cultural area,  as  I  do,  I  want  no  such 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  this  administration  or  any 
other  administration,  regardless  of 
partisan  politics.  I  have  no  Mexican 
workers  in  my  district  or  in  my  State, 
but  as  I  look  over  the  information  here 
on  this  desk  I  know  that  these  workers 
are  vital  in  many  areas.  Look  at  page  5 
of  the  report  and  you  will  find  where  the 
workers  are  being  used.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  document  embodying  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Labor,  I  may 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Coad  I . 
you  will  note  something  about  how  this 
law  is  administered. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
gentleman  has  ever  read  the  minimum 
requirements  provided  here.  If  you 
have,  and  you  have  concluded  that  the 
program  has  not  operated  well,  then  I 
ask  the  gentleman.  Why  have  you  not 
complained  to  the  Department  of  Labor? 
Those  who  represent  areas  in  which 
the.«:e  programs  have  operated  seem  to  be 
very  well  satisfied.  None  of  the  labor 
is  used  in  the  great  State  of  Iowa  from 
which  this  amendment  comes. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  point  my  distinguished 
chairman  has  made  is  one  which  I  have 
not  labored  at  all.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  fact  that  the  program  as  it 
involves  Mexican  workers  has  broken 
down.  I  say  it  is  working,  but  it  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  migratory 
workers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  that  is  true,  that  is 
an  indictment  of  those  administering  the 
program.  I  just  got  through  saying  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  affirma- 
tively find  it  does  not  adversely  affect 
domestic  workers.  If  the  gentleman  has 
any  evidence  of  that,  submit  it  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  COAD.  What  I  have  submitted 
today  is  that  this  program  has  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  migratory  workers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  the  gentleman  has 
not  substantiated  the  statement  with 
any  evidence. 

Let  me  say  this  and  I  am  through. 
Under  this  program  only  able-bodied 
Mexicans  who  have  been  screened  from 
a  medical  standpoint  are  permitted  to 
come  in  here  for  seasonal  work.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  bring  their  wives 
and  their  families  with  them. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  proposing  by  his 
amendment  to  shift  our  population  from 
State  to  State.  You  would  then  really 
have  a  harvest  of  shame.  You  would  see 
these  workers  dragging  their  wives  and 
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children  across  this  land  into  these  agri- 
cultural areas,  carrying  with  them  a 
health  problem,  a  housing  problem,  and 
a  school  problem.  We  would  have  to 
provide  facilities  for  men.  women  and 
children,  and  we  would  have  to  provide 
schools  for  the  children  in  the  areas 
where  the  workers  are  to  be  employed. 
If  that  is  what  you  want  in  Iowa,  you 
bring  it  to  Iowa,  and  we  will  let  you 
shuffle  your  population  around.  Some  of 
these  domestic  workers  would  simply  go 
to  Cahfornia  for  the  ride,  work  2  or  3 
days,  to  have  their  transp>ortation  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Gath- 
iNcsl,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  has  handled  this  matter  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  gentleman  has 
conducted  long  hearings  and  brings  us 
a  book  of  hearings  consisting  of  370 
pages.  Everybody  desiring  to  be  heard 
was  accorded  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  I  think  this  bill  should  be  en- 
acted, and  I  now  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Gathings  1. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  raised  the 
question  of  adverse  effect  on  our  do- 
mestic agricultural  work  force.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  a  .sheet  that  appeared 
in  the  hearings  before  our  committee 
under  date  of  March  23,  1960.  In  the 
testimony  that  was  presented  there  on 
that  page  there  was  a  table  giving  1958 
agricultural  statistics  for  Arkansas — 
average  wage  rate  for  picking  100  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  by  States  up  to  Novem- 
ber 1.  Now.  this  covers  a  period  of  10 
years  under  this  table.  It  reflects 
definitely  that  in  those  States  that  do 
not  use  Mexican  labor  the  wage  rate  for 
picking  100  pounds  of  cotton  is  less  than 
it  is  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  where  we 
do  have  to  use  this  labor  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  harvest  our  crop. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  state  for  the  Committee  ex- 
actly what  the  wage  is  in  Arkansas,  in 
absolute  terms? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  give  the  Ar- 
kansas rate  for  cotton  picking  and  all 
these  other  States  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  rate  is  50  cents  an 
hour  or  less  in  Arkansas? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  No,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  rate  is  50  cents  an  hour  or  less 
in  Arkansas.  It  is  the  prevailing  rate  in 
the  particular  community  where  the 
Mexican  labor  is  used.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  the  wage  information  right 
here,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  appreciate  it 
and  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  In  South  Carolina, 
which  does  not  use  any  of  the  Mexican 
labor,  in  1958— and  that  is  the  last  year 
that  this  table  covers — the  rate  for  pick- 
ing 100  pounds  of  cotton  in  that  State 
was  $2.45.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  the 
wage  rate  paid  in  the  communities  all 
over  the  State  of  Georgia  was  $2.65  for 
picking  100  pounds  of  cotton.  In  the 
State  of  Tennessee  the  wage  rate  was 


$2.75  for  picking  100  pounds  of  cotton. 
In  Alabama  the  wage  rate  was  $2.50  a 
hundred  pounds.  Now,  in  all  of  those 
States  they  do  not  use  Mexican  labor. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  rate  in  Arkan- 
sas. The  Arkansas  rate  was  $2.85  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  So.  that  shows  without  a 
question  of  a  doubt  that  we  are  paying 
a  higher  rate  for  picking  our  cotton  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  than  those  States 
that  do  not  use  that  labor,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  Mexican  labor  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  there  is  no  adverse  efect  on 
our  own  labor  and  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  -.vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  addition  to  paying 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  area,  the 
employer  has  to  provide  transportation, 
housing,  and  all  of  these  other  benefits 
for  the  worker. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  chairman  is 
right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  by  this  regulation 
they  even  require  the  employer  to  fur- 
nish a  12-inch  frying  pan.  a  6-inch 
cooking  pot  and  a  coffeepot  and  other 
items  which  the  employer  is  required  to 
furnish  for  the  worker. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right.  The 
employer  pays  for  this  whole  program, 
practically  every  dollar,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cost  for  the  salaries  of  the 
compliance  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  According  to  figures 
which  I  have  here,  and  which  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record.  I  understand  that 
Arkansas  has  95.009  farms  and  that 
about  2.8  percent  of  this  total  use  bra- 
ceros.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  do- 
mestic workers  who  must  be  used  in 
this  program  are  provided  the  same 
amenities  in  those  Arkansas  fields. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  land  use  Mexi- 
can workers.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  COHELAN.     I  said  2.8  percent. 

Mr.  GATHINGS  It  is  2.8  percent  for 
the  Nation:  that  is  correct,  but  I  don't 
know  what  the  percentage  is  for  Arkan- 
sas. So  much  of  the  harvesting  is  done 
by  mechanized  methods.  It  does  not 
require  but  one  or  two  people  to  operate 
a  combine  to  harvest  the  grain  out  in 
the  Midwest.  So  much  of  our  agricul- 
ture is  grain  and  livestock,  and  the  like. 
We  have  to  have  supplemental  labor  in 
fruit,  vegetable,  pickle  sugar  beet,  cot- 
ton, and  other  harvest  work.  Ameri- 
cans just  do  not  like  to  do  stoop  labor. 
That  is  natural.  They  would  prefer  to 
work  in  a  factory  at  a  higher  wage. 
They  do  not  like  to  pick  cotton. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  has 
not  responded  to  my  question.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  again,  if  they  are  only 
using  2.8  percent  of  the  total  work  force 
in  agricultural  labor,  and  we  know  the 
stringent  requirements  covering  Mexican 
nationals,  do  the  farmers  in  the  gentle- 
man's State  provide  the  same  amenities 
for  the  American  workers? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  pay  the  American 
worker  the  same  for  picking  100  pounds 
of  cotton  as  you  pay  the  imported  labor, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  makes  that  deter- 
mination in  the  particular  community. 
The  wage  rate  paid  to  domestic  workers 
in  the  particular  area  is  the  same  as 
that  paid  to  the  foreign  worker. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  domestic 
worker  who  wants  to  pick  cotton  gets 
$2.85  a  hundred,  is  that  righf 

Mr.   GATHINGS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
you  are  not  required  to  provide  the 
American  worker  with  the  same  ameni- 
ties that  you  are  required  to  provide  the 
Mexican  bracero? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  so  well  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  if  the  provision  of  the 
Coad  substitute  is  written  into  law.  it 
would  mean  carrying  across  State  lines 
great  numbers  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren: it  would  increase  the  stream  of 
migratoi-y  domestic  workers  in  this  coun- 
try and  bring  about  health,  relief  and 
problems  of  unemployment  in  a  partic- 
ular area  and  school  problems  for  the 
children.  A  farmer  could  not  know 
whether  the  worker  he  acquires  from  dis- 
tant places  would  work  1  hour  or  1 
week.  He  could  get  the  free  ride  and  is 
not  obligated  to  remain  on  that  farm 
and  work. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  97 
percent  of  the  work  force  now  is  in  that 
same  categor>'.  or  it  is  roughly  that  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  fanners  use  mechanized  meth- 
ods to  harvest  their  crops.  They  also 
get  local  labor.  You  know,  the  Mexican 
labor  coming  to  this  counti-y  represents 
only  one-ninth  of  the  total  force  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley)  talked  about  the 
services  that  the  braceros  were  getting, 
so  far  as  sanitary  facilities  are  con- 
cerned. Some  of  the  people  do  not  dis- 
pute that  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Agriculture  are  supervising  this  program 
well  but  I  do,  from  my  own  observation 
in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  California. 
I  ask  the  gentleman.  Does  he  know  of 
any  housing  facilities  which  had  to  be 
closed  down  in  his  State  because  they 
were  unsanitary  and  not  maintained 
properly? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  any  specific  housing 
closed  in  Arkansas;  there  could  have 
been.  But  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  were  proud  that  he  came  to 
Arkansas  and  looked  over  our  housing. 
There  has  not  been  one  complaint,  so 
far  as  I  know,  from  the  Mexican  worker. 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman.  Does  he  know 
of  one  complaint  that  was  lodged  by  a 
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Mexican  bracero  against  a  house  in 
Arkansas  or  in  any  other  State  in  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Yes,  I  do.  When 
I  went  out  there,  together  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati], 
Inspecting  housing  conditions  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  in  the  gentleman's  own  section, 
we  observed  several  places  which  were 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  We  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  they  closed  them  down 
immediately. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  bill.  Let 
me  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  gentleman 
asked  me  a  question  and  I  am  trying  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  There  are  an  awful 
lot  of  poor  farmers  in  Arkansas  that 
cannot  provide  adequate  facilities,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  like  to 
see  them  do.  We  do  provide  for  the  mi- 
grant workers  from  Mexico  houses  that 
are  as  good  or  better  than  what  the 
farmer  himself  lives  in. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
they  should  look  at  the  cubic  fooiage 
required  in  the  living  quarters  for  the 
Mexican  nationals,  and  then  go  back  to 
their  own  offices,  and  they  will  find  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  offers 
their  own  people,  in  their  own  employ, 
less  space  to  work  in  and  fewer  facilities. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why 
should  he  not  go  back  to  New  York  and 
take  a  lock  at  his  hometown? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  number  of 
Mexicans  that  came  into  this  country  in 
1960  was  less  than  those  that  came  in 
in  1959.  In  1959  there  were  437,643.  and 
in  1960  the  figure  had  gone  down  to 
315,846. 

Our  people  would  not  use  this  program 
at  all  if  they  had  enough  workers  at 
home  within  the  county  that  were  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do  this  work.  They 
would  much  prefer  to  have  local  workers. 
A  man  came  here  with  an  REA  group 
the  other  day.  He  came  fron-  my  dis- 
trict. He  said  he  had  heard  that  some 
labor  was  available  over  at  Potts  Camp, 
Miss.  He  understood  that  there  were  20 
or  30  of  them  who  wanted  to  work  in 
agriculture.  He  said  he  sent  a  truck 
over  there  and  was  able  to  bring  back 
only  one  laborer.  That  is  all  he  was  able 
to  get.  He  desperately  needed  workers. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  simply  extends 
Public  Law  78,  known  as  ihe  Mexican 
labor  bill,  for  another  2  years.  This  bill 
was  most  carefully  considered  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  in  fact,  the  bill  was  reported 
out  by  a  vote  of  27  to  3.  There  are  370 
pages  of  testimony  and  over  100  wit- 
nesses were  heard.  No  one  can  say, 
therefore,  that  this  subject  matter  has 
not  been  thoroughly  considered.  The 
substitute  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coal]  and  others  was 
fully  considered  by  the  full  committee 
and  also  voted  down  by  a  vote  of  27  to  3. 


As  far  as  my  home  State  of  Iowa  is 
concerned,  this  program  has  Little  direct 
significance.  Last  year,  in  1960,  there 
were  less  than  100  foreign  farmworkers 
employed  in  the  entire  State  of  Iowa  at 
the  peak  of  the  harvest  season,  so  this 
legislation  presents  no  problem  for  those 
of  us  living  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

My  interest  and  support  for  this 
legislation  is  based  first  on  the  real  need 
for  seasonable  farm  labor  in  many  areas 
of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown  throughout  the  hearings  that 
American  labor  simply  refuses  to  do  this 
type  of  stoop  labor.  No  one  can  realize 
unless  he  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation  how  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
certain  areas  of  this  country  need  to  be 
harvested  within  a  period  of  a  very  few- 
days.  It  is  highly  essential  that  crops 
be  harvested  on  time,  and  many  farmers 
stand  to  lose  their  entire  crops  because 
they  cannot  find  domestic  labor  avail- 
able at  the  very  time  it  is  needed. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  merits  your  at- 
tention because  it  is  very  important  as 
far  as  American-Mexican  relations  are 
concerned. 

Third,  this  program  has  had  a  very 
fine  result  as  far  as  alleviating  the  wet- 
back situation  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  Public  Law  78  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1951  to  combat  the  wet- 
back problem,  and  we  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  that  regard. 

Under  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram, seasonal  farmworkers,  called 
braceros.  are  brought  into  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  These  temporary  work- 
ers assist  in  the  harvesting  of  a  number 
of  crops,  and  without  them  there  would 
be  pandemonium  in  the  harvest  field  in 
many  States.  I  want  to  stress  at  this 
point  that  the  law  restricts  the  u!=e  of 
Mexicans  to  areas  and  situations  where 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found  that 
no  American  citizens  are  ready,  willing 
or  able  to  do  the  needed  work.  So  the 
American  worker  is  protected  in  every 
respect.  The  Secretary  must  also  find 
that  the  emploj-ment  of  Mexican  work- 
ers will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  American 
farmworkers  and  that  farmers  have 
made  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  domes- 
tic labor.  So  there  is  every  protection 
thrown  around  the  American  laborer. 

Mr,  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  short 
statement? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have 
been  interested  in  what  attitude  the  De- 
partment of  State  might  have  about  this, 
and  I  wrote  a  letter  very  recently  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  would  like  to 
read  the  concluding  statement  of  a  letter 
written  to  me  on  May  10,  1961,  signed 
by  Mr.  Brooks  Hays.  The  statement  is 
as  follows : 

The  Department  of  State  support*  the  ex- 
tension of  the  legislation  for  a  2-year  period 
including  the  amendments  to  It,  as  proposed 
in  H  R.  6032. 

I  would  be  glad  for  the  gentleman  to 
comment  on  that  statement. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  State  Department 
favors  the  2-year  extension. 

I  now  yield  to  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
CooLEYl.  to  make  any  further  conunent 
he   desires. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assume  they  are  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad),  and  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas  that 
these  amendments  were  considered  fully 
by  our  committee. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  sec- 
ond reason  for  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion is  Its  beneficial  effects  on  the  Mexi- 
can economy— 315.846  braceros  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1960.  for 
seasonable  farm  labor  created  an  impor- 
tant source  of  dollar  exchange  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  second  only  to  the  U.S. 
tourist  trade.  Those  dollars  earned  by 
Mexicans  were  used  to  a  great  extent  to 
purchase  American  goods  and  to  help  de- 
velop a  growing  middle  class  of  land- 
owners in  Mexico.  I  want  to  remind  the 
House  also  that  it  is  the  Communist 
Party  of  Mexico  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vocal  opponents  of  this  program,  and  for 
the  reason  no  doubt  that  a  growing  and 
prosperous  middle  class  in  Mexico  would 
spell  the  end  to  the  chaos  and  poverty 
on  which  world  communism  flourishes. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  that  we  keep 
this  in  mind  as  our  relations  with  Mexico 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  con- 
text of  our  overall  Latin  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Finally,  the  record  is  clear  on  the  wet- 
back problem.  In  fiscal  year  1954.  there 
were  over  1  million  illegal  entrants,  or 
wetbacks  coming  into  this  country.  In 
fiscal  1960  there  were  only  29.651  such 
cases.  The  orderly  and  supervised  sys- 
tem provided  by  Public  Law  78  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  most  undesirable  wetback 
method  that  no  further  comparisons 
need  be  drawn. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
2010  is  needed  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  It  is  important  to  Mexican- 
American  relations  and  it  is  important 
because  the  legislation  is  helping  to  elim- 
inate the  wetback  problem  which  is  a 
very  undesirable  economic  and  social 
problem. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hacen] 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  attended  all  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  although  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  held  such 
hearings.  I  represent  an  area  which 
makes  some  use  of  bracero  labor  and. 
therefore.  I  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  no  one  In  my 
compassion  for  the  welfare  of  these  peo- 
ple who  work  on  the  farms.  It  could 
be — and  should  be — Improved,  but  the 
termination  of  the  bracero  program  or 
the  burdening  of  it  with  unworkable  re- 
strictions will  not  greatly  change  the 
condition  of  our  citizens  who  have  to 
migrate  to  work  on  farms.  Such  actions, 
however,  would  effect  a  great  change  in 
the  price  and  availabihty  of  those  per- 
ishable commodities  on  which  these 
braceros  are  employed,  and  this  would 
be  reflected  in  the  price  and  quality  of 
the  market  basket  of  the  housewife  in 
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every  congressional  district  in  the 
country. 

The  people  who  are  really  familiar 
with  this  problem  have  stipulated  that 
the  labor  is  necessary  and  would  be  pro- 
vided subject  to  protection  of  the  job 
opportunities  and  working  conditions  of 
U.S.  workers.  I  have  talked  privately 
with  labor  people  who  are  really  familiar 
with  this  problem  and  they  privately 
admit  that  this  labor  is  necessary;  and 
earlier  I  read  quotations  that  were 
printed  in  newspapers  from  representa- 
tives of  two  different  labor  organizations 
stipulating  that  there  was  a  need  for  this 
bracero  labor. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  has 
cotton  in  his  district,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Cahfornia.     Yes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  following  excerpt 
from  an  article  in  a  Mexican  labor 
magazine  entitled  "Comercio  Exterior 
de  Mexico": 

Among  the  causes  of  the  serious  disequi- 
librium of  the  Mexican  foreign  trade,  Mr. 
Zevada  pointed  out  the  country's  ixwltlon  of 
inferiority,  shared  with  all  other  raw  mate- 
rial exporting  nations.  In  respect  to  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  world,  whose  import 
and  price  policies  give  no  consideration  to 
the  raw  materials'  suppliers.  The  situation 
is  further  aggravated  by  certain  cases  of  open 
disregard  for  the  vital  Interests  of  the  Mexi- 
can economy,  exemplified  by  the  U.S.  cotton 
dumping  on  the  International  markets.  Be- 
sides Mexico's  terms  of  trade  are  Increasingly 
deteriorating.  Mexico  has  to  pay  more  every 
day  for  her  imports  and,  at  the  same  time, 
she  receives  less  for  her  exports.  Finally. 
Mexico  continues  to  be  too  dependent  com- 
mercially on  the  United  States,  a  country 
which  buys  half  of  Mexican  exports  and  sup- 
plies 80  percent  of  Mexican  purchases  abroad. 
In  spite  of  being  such  an  Important  outlet 
for  U.S.  producers,  Mexico  does  not  receive 
fair  treatment  from  her  northern  neighbor, 
as  witnessed  by  the  U.S  Import  quotas  and 
raw  materials  price  policy.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  Mr  Zevada  pointed  out.  Mexico  re- 
mains friendly  to  the  United  States  and  will 
go  on  trying  to  obtain  through  negotiations 
better  trade  conditions  in  the  deals  with 
that  country. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  surplus 
cotton  is  produced  by  Mexican  citizens 
working  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  not  com- 
pletely familiar  with  cotton  production  in 
California,  for  braceros  are  not  used  in 
producing  cotton  in  California  with 
some  minor  exceptions. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  But  as  a  national 
program. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am 
speaking  solely  of  California.  The  kind 
of  crops  on  which  braceros  are  used  in 
California  are  the  row  vegetable  crops, 
the  fruit  and  nut  crops,  and  the  vine 
crops. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
arguing  that  the  bracero  program  does 
affect  directly  the  supply  and  price  of 
these  crops. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  If  you 
terminated  the  bracero  program  to- 
morrow there  would  be  merely  a  change 
in  the  pattern  of  production  in  the  cot- 
ton business.     In  other  words,  the  other 


areas  of  the  country  which  do  not  use 
mechanization  as  we  in  California  do 
would  convert  to  a  mechanized  program 
and  the  jobs  would  just  disappear  for 
everybody,  including  both  domestic  and 
Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
cotton  that  is  now  being  grown  in  the 
United  States  can  be  produced  by  this 
same  labor  in  Mexico  at  about  one- 
quarter  of  what  is  being  paid  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  too  high  in  his  figures. 
Among  competing  crops  in  Mexico  are 
cotton  and  tomatoes.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  problem  knows  that  a  worker  in 
Mexico  gets  about  $1  per  day  whereas  in 
this  country  on  the  same  crops  the  work- 
ers make  about  $12. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  if  pro- 
ducers in  Mexico  are  unable  to  market 
tlieir  crops  that  they  are  going  to  make 
money  by  exporting  braceros  instead? 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  arguing? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am  not 
arguing  that.  What  I  will  say  to  you 
is  that  this  bracero  program  has  per- 
mitted the  development  of  independent 
farming  in  Mexico,  the  beginnings  of  an 
independent  rural  middle  class.  Mexico 
has  a  type  of  homestead  program,  the 
ejido  program.  Large  numbers  of  these 
homesteaders  have  been  successful  only 
because  of  capital  they  have  acquired 
in  the  United  States  through  working  in 
the  bracero  program.  I  say  "large  num- 
bers" advisedly  because  the  identity  of 
persons  in  the  bracero  program  shifts 
annually  with  respect  to  almost  the  en- 
tire complement  of  personnel.  These 
farmer-landlord  bracero  returnees  are  a 
stable  middle-class  element  in  Mexico. 
The  termination  of  the  program  would 
cause  riots  in  these  rural  areas  of 
Mexico,  resulting  in  great  pKjlitical  in- 
stability for  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  perhaps  resulting  in  a  radical  shift 
to  the  left  in  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
In  the  past  the  termination  of  recruiting 
of  braceros  in  particular  areas  has 
caused  disturbances. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DuRNOl. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  commend  and  associate 
myself  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  believe  that 
gentleman  has  pointedly  and  dramat- 
ically stated  exactly  what  this  whole 
situation  amounts  to. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  far  better 
idea  to  separate  the  problems  of  the 
migratory  workers  on  the  domestic  level 
from  the  Mexican  nationals. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
problems  of  my  own  State  of  Oregon. 
We  are  one  of  the  24  States  that  utilize 
Mexican  labor.  Last  year  we  employed 
350.  There  are  two  valleys  in  Oregon 
that  utilize  these  nationals,  the  Hood 
River  Valley  and  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
where  I  live.  Our  economy  in  the  pear 
industry  amounts  to  approximately  $16 
million  a  year,  which  would  be  partially 


destroyed  if  it  were  not  possible  for  us 
to  utilize  these  Mexican  nationals.  The 
reason  is  that  we  are  isolated  geograph- 
ically. We  are  300  miles  from  Port- 
land and  300  miles,  approximately,  from 
Sacramento.  We  get  our  domestic  source 
of  labor  from  children  who  are  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  start  of  school  and  who 
are  interested  in  getting  started  in  foot- 
ball. We  get  workers  off  the  streets  of 
Portland.  They  are  brought  down  to  us; 
they  work  1  or  2  days  and  get  enough 
money  to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  then 
they  are  on  their  way  back  home. 

The  average  turnover  in  the  pear 
orchards  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley  is 
three  times  in  the  course  of  a  7-  or  8- 
week  season.  Then  we  have  the  tran- 
sitory worker  on  his  way  from  California 
to  Washington.  He  stops  off  in  the 
Bartlett  season.  That  is  good  money. 
They  stop  off  while  the  Bartlett  picking 
is  going  on,  and  then  they  move  up  to 
the  apple  orchards  of  Washington. 

The  result  is  we  have  no  workers  to 
handle  this  very  perishable  crop.  So  it 
is  important  that  we  have  these  Mexi- 
can nationals,  and  that  is  the  time  when 
we  get  them. 

We  have  good  laws  in  Oregon  for  the 
migratory  workers.  We  have  health 
measures,  we  have  school  measures,  we 
have  facilities  in  which  they  live.  The 
Mexicans  come  back  up  there  year  after 
year,  the  same  Mexicans  to  the  same 
orchards.  They  make  approximately 
$20  a  day.  and  if  the  white  domestic 
workers  that  come  and  go  from  day  to 
day  do  not  make  that  much  it  is  because 
they  are  not  worth  it.  This  is  all  piece- 
work. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  it  would  be  a  severe  tragedy,  a 
real  tragedy,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  se- 
riously consider  the  passage  of  this 
measure  when  you  vote  on  it  today. 

Northwest  Horticultural  Council, 

Yakijna.  Wash.,  May  5,  1961. 
Hon.  Edwin  R.  Durno, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  are  advised  that 
HR.  2010  which  would  extend  the  Mexican 
farmworker  program  for  2  years  will  be 
brought  onto  the  Coor  of  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  May  10.  1961 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  agriculture  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 
It  assures  an  extra  supply  of  labor  when 
suflBclent  domestic  labor  is  not  available 
to  harvest  otir  fruit  crops  and  to  do  stoop 
labor  and  other  agricultural  work. 

We  sincerely  urge  your  support  of  this 
bill  to  the  end  that  fruit  and  other  valuable 
crops  win  not  be  lost  through  lack  of  ade- 
quate harvest  labor. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ernest  Falk, 

Manager. 


Rogue  River  Orchards, 

MedfOTd,  Oreg.,  March  18, 1961. 
Hon.  Edwtn  R.  Duhno, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  ETddie:  We  have  been  notified  that 
Public  Law  78  is  docketed  for  consideration 
in  the  near  future  and  I  want  to  point  out 
some  of  the  reasons  why  renewal  of  this  law 
Is  so  Important  to  pear  growers  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley. 

Our  fruit  harvest  in  this  area  Is  usually 
about  7  to  8  weeks  In  duration,  with  normal 
starting  dates  around  the  10th  to  the  15th 
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of  August.  BartlettB  are  always  harvested 
first:  they  grow  on  smaller  trees;  they  are 
the  easiest  to  pick;  and  they  have  the  most 
consistent  crop  from  year  to  year.  Picker* 
like  to  work  In  these  and  we  have  very  few 
labor  problems  with  this  vao-lety. 

Following  Bartletts  we  get  Into  Anjous. 
These  trees  are  large  and  the  crop  usually 
Is  scattered  much  more  widely  than  on  Bart- 
letts.  Pickers  have  to  handle  this  fruit  much 
more  carefully  In  that  It  Is  much  more  sub- 
ject to  skin  breaks,  punctures,  or  bruising. 
Dally  production  per  picker  always  drops  off 
when  we  switch  over  to  this  variety  and 
even  though  we  Increase  the  box  rate  paid, 
many  of  the  pickers  Just  plain  lose  Interest 
In  further  work.  Right  about  this  same 
time  of  the  Anjous  switchover,  we  hit  the 
Labor  Day  weekend — schools  start  Immedi- 
ately after  that  weekend  and  many  family 
pickers  leave  to  place  their  children  in 
school.  On  top  of  this,  the  early  apple 
harvest  farther  north  is  beginning  and  many 
of  the  e.xperienced  fruit  workers  leave  here 
in  order  to  be  early  birds  on  those  longer 
harvest  Jobs.  Likewise  many  others  leave 
to  return  to  the  later  harvest  items  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  Rogite  River  Valley  Is  an  Iso- 
lated area — we  have  no  nearby  production 
areas  from  which  Interchange  of  labor  can 
bo  depended  upon. 

Even  this  year,  with  our  economic  unem- 
ployment being  at  a  high  figure,  It  Is  our 
belief  that  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of 
those  unemployed  would  either  be  capable 
or  willing  to  undertake  pear  harvest  work 
and  stay  with  It  through  the  period  when 
we  needed  thrTi  most.  Adding  all  these 
things  together  leaves  our  area  with  a  most 
serious  labor  shortage  during  the  latter  part 
of  our  harvest  and  It  is  at  this  time  that  we 
are  most  needful  of  supplementing  our  labor 
force  with   Mexican   nationals. 

We  are  sincere    In   asking   that   extension 
of  Public  Law  78  be  very  carefully  considered. 
Sincerely. 

IMaBTTN    LtTTHEB. 
Manager. 
Hood  Rivek  Trajtic  Associatiow, 
Hood  River,  Oreg.  March  30,  196t. 
Hon  Edwin  R.  Dubno, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wtt.ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  We  urge  your  support  of  the  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  which  would  grant 
a  continuation  of  the  Mexican  labor  law  for 
a  2-year  period.  This  will  come  before  the 
House  in  the  form  of  H.R.  2010. 

As  you  know,  Oregon  uses  very  little  of  the 
Mexican  help.  However,  the  availability  of 
Mexican  help  In  other  areas  releases  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  farm  operators 
migratory  workers  that  otherwise  would  not 
be  available  to  us.  Thus,  indirectly  we  here 
in  Oregon  benefit  greatly  by  having  avail- 
able to  other  agricultural  areas  workers  that 
come  into  this  country  under  Public  Law  78. 

We  trust  we  can  count  on  your  support  for 
a  favorable  vote  for  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  for  the  2 -year  period  proposed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  O.  SCEARCE, 

Secrefary. 

DucKWALL  Bros..  Inc., 
Hood  River,  Oreg.,  March  29,  1961. 
Hon.  Edwin  R.  I>urno, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Rxpbesentattve  Dubno:  We  under- 
stand hearings  on  H.R.  2010  have  been  com- 
pleted. This  Is  the  bill  extending  Public 
Law  78,  the  Mexican  labor  law. 

Here  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  we  have  not 
used  Mexican  nationals  for  the  past  4  years. 
However,  in  1955  and  1956  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  help  of  between  300  to  400  Mexican 
nationals,  the  fruit  loss  would  have  been 
disastrous.  Since  those  years  we  hare  not 
needed  Mexican  nationals;    however,  one  of 


the  reasons  we  haven't  needed  them  was  that 
the  Medford  area  did  bring  them  In.  and  as 
a  result  there  was  sufficient  labor  for  both 
areas. 

We  feel  the  continuation  of  this  program 
for  at  least  the  next  2  years  is  vital  to  the 
fruit  Interests  here  in  Oregon.  Moreover, 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  recommendations 
offered  by  the  Labor  Department  are  work- 
able. 

We  urge   that  you  support  the  extension 
of  the  program  as  it  now  exists. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wii.son  Appelgren. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from   Orepon    [Mrs.   Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from  Iowa    (Mr.  CoadI. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dxjrno)  has 
spoken  of  the  need  which  Oregon  has 
for  the  continuation  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. With  all  deference,  I  must  differ 
with  my  friend  and  colleague. 

The  Oregon  State  Bureau  of  Labor, 
under  the  leadership  of  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Norman  Nilsen  and  his  able 
assistant,  Mr.  Tom  Current,  has  con- 
ducted e.xhaustive  studies  of  the  impact 
of  the  entire  migrant  labor  program — 
both  domestic  and  bracero — on  the  farm 
economy  of  Oregon.  That  study  con- 
tains evidence  of  the  so-called  value  of 
the  bracero  program  to  Oregon — evi- 
dence which  makes  me.  as  an  Oregonian, 
feel  that  it  makes  little  positive  con- 
tribution to  Oregon  agriculture  and  no 
contribution  to  Oregon's  economy. 

For  example,  in  the  final  report  of  the 
labor  bureau,  based  on  surveys  made 
during  1958,  it  was  determined  that  out 
of  a  total  of  35,159  migrant  agricultural 
workers  in  Oregon,  exactly  199  of  them 
were  braceros,  and  those  199  were  found 
in  one  of  Oregon's  36  counties.  Less 
than  1  percent.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  Ore- 
gon's agricultural  work  force  Is  provided 
by  Public  Law  78.  With  high  unemploy- 
ment in  Oregon — even  at  pear-picking 
time — there  are,  I  am  willing  to  suggest, 
199  people  in  the  State  of  Oregon  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  orchards  if  decent  minimum 
wages  are  paid  to  the  domestic  workers. 

In  its  final  report  to  the  legislature,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Oregon — 
the  official  public  body  assigned  the  job 
of  working  with  this  problem — makes  the 
following  statement: 

Because  of  the  exploitation  of  the  Mexican 
immigrant  in  years  past,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent, he  has  been  subject«»d  to  different 
economic  treatment.  As  the  result  of  the 
poorer  condition  of  the  native  of  Mexico. 
the  Immigrant  has  been  more  likely  to  ac- 
cept low  standards  of  wages  and  conditions. 
This  has  resulted  in  unfair  competition  with 
the  Anglo-American  for  Jobs. 

The  net  result  was  unfavorable  social  ac- 
ceptance for  the  Spanish-speaking  immi- 
grant and  a  continuing  bondage  from  which 
he  has  had  dlfQculty  escaping  because  of  this 
unfavorable  social  acceptance.  This  vicious 
cycle  has  had  Its  effect  on  the  second,  third 
and  further  generations  of  the  Mexican 
Immigrant. 

In  the  migrant  labor  field  a  further  factor 
Is  present  in  that  the  Mexican  Immigrant 
has  come  from  an  agrarian  economy  and  he 
and   his   descendanta  in   large   numbers   re- 


gard farming  as  their  lifetime  occupation. 
As  individuals  they  have  developed  physical 
endurance  by  working  In  the  Oelds  from 
childhood  through  adulthood.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  who  have  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern, of  course,  have  developed  the  same 
endurance. 

Because  of  the  precarious  economic  exist- 
ence he  leads  and  the  lack  of  alternatives, 
the  Mexican  Immigrant  Is  less  demanding 
and  less  apt  to  voice  his  grievances. 

The  Anglo-American  does  not  like  to  com- 
pete with  such  standards  of  conduct  and 
regards  the  Spanish-American  as  a  threat  to 
his  livelihood.  This  Is  further  intensified 
when  Mexican  nationals  are  brought  in 
under  contract.  The  Anglo-American  be- 
lieves, with  good  evidence,  that  the  move- 
ment of  Mexican  nationals  into  this  coun- 
try, either  with  or  without  contracts,  is 
the  agricultural  industry's  way  of  holding 
down  wages  and  conditions.  It  does.  In  fact, 
interfere  with  the  free  Interplay  of  lal>or 
supply  and  demand  factors  which  In  other 
Industries  mean  better  pay  when  more 
workers  are  needed. 

The  Oregon  Labor  Bureau  report  goes 
on  to  say; 

without  getting  Into  the  international 
complications,  nor  commenting  on  whether 
or  not  the  contract  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  should  or  should  not  be  renewed.  It 
docs  not  appear  reasonable  for  one  of  the 
highest  farm  wage  States  in  the  country  to 
have  to  Import  Mexican  nationals. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
docs  not  believe  that  the  Importation  of 
braceros  into  Oregon  under  Public  Law 
78  is  reasonable.  Apparently,  since  a 
tota,l  of  199  braceros  sufficed  to  meet  the 
entire  needs  of  the  State  of  Oregon  m 
a  year  when  over  35.000  seasonal  work- 
ci-s  v.ere  employed,  there  is  no  substan- 
tial evidence  that  the  growers  need  them. 
Unless  the  suspicions  of  the  domestic 
migrants — and  the  bureau  of  labor — 
are  true,  and  the  purpose  of  the  bracero 
program  is  simply  to  keep  wages  and 
working  conditions  depressed  for  do- 
mestic workers,  then  I,  for  one,  cannot 
see  why  there  is  such  pressure  to  con- 
tinue this  program. 

The  concern  of  many  groups,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Mexico,  for  the 
conditions  under  which  bracero  labor  is 
transported,  for  example.  Is  highlighted 
by  a  story  which  appeared  in  the  Inter- 
American  Labor  Bulletin  of  May  1961. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  a 
news  story  at  this  point  in  my  remaiks : 
NiNKTT-six    Mexican    Workers    Baolt    1n- 

JUBEO      AS     OVEKCROWDED,     UNKATX      TRUCKS 

CoLxn)E — FuxL  Details  Not  AvAn.ABUC  5 
Days  Later  as  Employees  Try  To  Cover 
Violations 

At  least  96  braceros  being  transported  to 
their  place  of  employment  in  Arizona  in  two 
greatly  overcrowded  and  tinsafe  trucks  have 
been  reported  badly  Injured  in  the  worst 
highway  accident  In  the  history  of  the  Mexi- 
can contract   labor   program. 

The  accident  occurred  In  the  desert  2  miles 
from  the  Arizona  camp  from  which  the  work- 
ers were  being  moved.  43  miles  west  of  Buck- 
eye, Ariz  ,  at  6  am,  April  20.  Because  the 
braceros  were  widely  dispersed  to  different 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  farms  after 
the  accident  in  an  apparent  effort  by  the 
farm  employers  to  cover  up  the  details  and 
the  number  injured,  full  information  had 
not  been  obtained  by  State  or  Federal  au- 
thorities even  5  days  after  the  accident,  when 
this  Issue  of  the  lALB  went  to  press. 

Both  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Arizona  Corp>oratlon  Commission  im- 
mediately  sent  investigators   into   the   field 
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and  promised  that  a  full  report  would  be 
forthcoming.  The  penalty  for  rloUitlan  of 
Labor  Department  rules  for  transporting 
workers  la  denial  to  the  employer  Involved 
of  any  future  lise  of  Mexican  workers. 

Preliminary  Information  gathered  from 
these  agencies  and  by  field  investigators  of 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Mexico  Trade  Union  Committee  is  that  the 
braceros  Involved  were  employed  by  Cal2»na. 
a  big  corp>oration  farm,  which  had  obtained 
the  workers  through  a  labor  contractor  from 
a  farm  association  in  California. 

PACKED    LIKE    SARDINES 

E.  P.  Thelss.  AFLr-CIO  regional  director  Ir 
Arizona,  said  he  had  been  told  that  a  total 
of  between  150  and  199  workers  had  been 
packed  liked  sardines  in  two  trucks  with 
plywood  sides,  having  only  four  benches  and 
no  backs.  The  trucks  were  licensed  by  the 
State  of  California  to  haul  a  maximum  of 
only  70  and  72  workers  each.  Four  more 
workers  than  the  permissible  total  of  142 
had  already  been  located  at  press  time. 

One  of  Uie  trucks  plowed  into  the  back  of 
the  other  when  it  had  to  stop  quickly  on  the 
highway.  The  front  vehicle  had  no  rear 
bumper.  Neither  driver  had  an  Arizona 
driving  permit. 

Spare  tires  had  been  thrown  in  the  back 
of  the  truck  with  tiie  men  instead  of  being 
attached  properly  in  a  carrier.  On  impact, 
bodies  hit  the  front  of  the  truck  with  so 
much  force  that  they  flattened  a  water 
tank  there. 

SE\-ENTY-ONE    IKJtTKED   TAKEN    TO    FARM 

Twenty-five  of  the  braceros  were  Imme- 
diately hospitalized.  Six  hours  after  the 
accident  71  others  were  located  by  an  inves- 
tigator for  the  State  on  a  nearby  farm  and 
In  need  of  medical  attention.  They  were 
immediately  ordered  to  the  hospital. 

Asked  why  he  had  not  called  a  doctor,  the 
farmer  replied  merely  that  he  had  been 
thinking  about  doing  so. 

The  accident  was  the  third  Feiious  acci- 
dent Involving  the  hauling  of  farmworkers 
In  Arizona  to  occvir  within  the  last  18 
months. 

The  importation  of  Mexican  contract 
labor  was  begun  to  meet  a  shortage  of 
labor  for  the  harvesting  of  our  Nation's 
crops.  If  the  unemployment  reports  in 
the  daily  newspapers  do  not  convince  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
labor  today,  an>'A*-here  in  the  Nation, 
I  invite  him  to  visit  the  employment 
services,  the  hiring  halls,  the  breadlines, 
and  the  rescue  missions  in  any  part  of 
our  great  Nation.  He  will  find  no  labor 
shortage,  no  lack  of  men  willing  and 
able  to  work  at  any  job  which  will  offer 
a  living  wage.  The  rub  may  be  in  those 
last  four  words — "offer  a  living  wage." 

The  low  level  of  wages  in  this  field, 
and  the  availability  of  Mexican  nation- 
als in  substantial  quantities,  is  not  a 
reflection  of  a  labor  shortage,  but  ratlier 
a  cause  of  a  domestic  labor  surplus.  To 
be  sure,  the  domestic  migrants  forced 
off  the  large  corporate  farms  by  braceros 
can  find  work  in  other  areas,  on  other 
farms.  But  tlie  wages  which  they  can 
expect  to  receive,  the  treaUnent  which 
they  can  look  forward  to,  are  all  held 
down  by  the  fact  that  braceros  are  al- 
ways available — just  beyond  the  horizon. 
Last  year,  when  efforts  were  made  to 
organize  some  of  the  domestic  migrants. 
those  attempting  to  organize  unions 
found  braceros.  imported  under  Public 
Law  78,  doing  the  work  instead.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  braceros  might 
be  considered  as  "scabs,"  but  I  think  It 


a  little  unfair  to  apply  the  word  to  them 
as  the  situation  stands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  a  red 
flag  is  raised  when  there  is  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  organizing  the  men 
and  women  who  work  on  America's 
farms.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
made  ringing  speeches  about  labor  mo- 
nopoly and  big  unionism  and  the 
othCT  things  that  are  supposed  to  men- 
ance  the  small  businessman.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  even  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  everything  organized  labor  does 
today,  usually  begin  their  remarks  with 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  unions 
wei-e  necessary  in  the  bad  old  days,  and 
they  have  done  much  good  for  the  work- 
ers. I  suggest  that  the  conditions  on 
our  farms  today  are  the  conditions  which 
the  unions  of  long  ago  were  organized 
to  banish  from  the  factories  and  mines 
and  mills.  If  ever  a  segment  of  the  in- 
dustrial population  needed  organization, 
and  the  benefits  that  flow  from  it,  it  is 
the  agricultural  labor  force  of  1961. 

But  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  do  not  seek  to 
unionize  the  fannworker.  This  we  leave 
to  his  own  initiative,  and  to  his  own 
choice.  Wliat  it  does  seek  to  do  is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  imported  labor  to 
continually  depress  the  d(3mestic  work- 
er's living  standards,  his  wages,  and  his 
conditions  of  labor. 

Many  of  our  colleagues,  duiing  the 
recent  debate  on  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion, spoke  of  the  evils  of  foreign  com- 
petition, and  the  spectacle  of  low-paid 
workers  abroad  being  able  to  under- 
cut the  wages  of  Americans  at  home. 
But  the  committee  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
not  content  with  allowing  underpaid 
workers  abroad  to  depress  domestic  wage 
scales.  It  goes  so  far  as  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  these  workers.  Let 
me  stiggest  to  those  who  have  spoken  so 
movingly  about  American  jobs  being 
priced  out  of  the  market,  that  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  protect  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  e.ssential  American 
workers — without  whose  labor  we  could 
not  eat. 

Thus  far,  I  have  talked  primarily 
about  the  effect  of  Public  Law  78  upon 
our  owTi  people.  I  believe  that  these 
effects  are.  in  themselves,  sufficient 
reason  to  aineixi  the  program  substan- 
tially. 

But  let  us  tuin  to  another  aspect  of 
the  entire  controversy.  Let  us  look  at 
the  effect  tliis  program  has  on  our  rela- 
tions with  our  nearest  Latin  American 
neighbor — our  sister  Republic — Mexico. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, officially  speaking,  has  ap- 
proved of  the  Public  Law  78  program, 
and  has  certified  its  approval  by  nego- 
tiating the  contracts  governing  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  recruiting.  But 
In  this  program,  might  we  not  have  the 
proverbial  tiger  by  the  tall? 

It  seems  to  me  Mj-.  Chairman,  that 
tremendous  harm  could  be  done  to  our 
relations  with  our  nearest  neighbors  to 
the  south  if  some  Mexican  Rdelista 
should  take  to  the  airwaves  and  the 
television  screens,  and,  for  anti-Ameri- 
can purposes,  discuss  the  brac<;ro  pro- 
gram, not  as  It  might  be  described  In 


the  pages  of  some  propaganda  journal, 
but  as  it  really  exists. 

The  spectacle  of  the  United  States  as 
a  vast  market  for  underpaid,  exploited 
Mexican  labor  could  do  more  to  wreck 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  than  all  the 
ran  tings  about  "Yanqui  imperialismo  " 
that  emanate  from  Havana. 

These  considerations,  of  course,  deal 
with  our  foreign  pjolicy — with  our  hopes 
to  let  the  Western  Hemisphere  become 
an  impregnable  fortress  agau^t  tiie  in- 
fection of  totalitarianism. 

We  cannot  expect  to  see  those  high 
hopes  come  to  fmition  if  allegations  of 
"Yankee  exploitation  '  join  the  myth  of 
■  Yankee  imperialism"  in  the  vision 
which  our  southern  neighbors  accept  as 
a  true  pictui-c  of  the  United  States. 

But,  we  do  not  have  to  look  abroad 
for  arguments  against  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78  under  its  present  terms. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  a  purely  do- 
mestic nature  for  demanding  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  House  will  approve  the  substi- 
tute amendments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa — substitutes  wliich  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  the  White  House,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  and  a  host  of  other  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  decency  in  agricul- 
tural employment — if  the  Hoiise  will 
approve  this  substitute,  the  importation 
of  Mexican  nationals  can  continue  where 
needed,  but  not  where  they  sire  imported 
for  the  purpose  of  vmdercutting  the 
wages  of  American  workers.  Employers 
will  be  required  to  offer  domestic  labor 
conditions  of  employment  roughly  com- 
parable to  those  already  enjoyed  by  the 
Public  Law  78  employees. 

The  Coad  amendment  will  bring  a 
much  needed  change  and  will  undc  a 
situation  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  imported  workers  are 
chasing  each  other  around  a  merry-go- 
round  of  declining  wages,  subhuman 
working  conditions,  and  exploitation  of 
which  we  can  only  be  ashamed. 

Mr.  JOELSON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  any  program  designed  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  to  harvest  our  crops 
at  substandard  rates  of  pay.  especially  at 
a  time  when  millions  of  Americans  are 
unemployed. 

We  hear  the  argument  advanced  that 
under  the  pioposed  law.  Mexican  work- 
ers would  not  be  admitted  unless  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  certifies  that  domestic 
workers  are  not  available.  However,  this 
argument  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  if 
It  were  not  for  the  easy  availability  of 
exploitable  Mexican  workers,  domestic 
workers  would  become  available  because 
the  growers  would  be  obliged  to  pay  agri- 
cultural workers  a  living  wage. 

Farmworkers  are  deprived  by  law  of 
the  benefit  of  minimum  wage  legislation. 
The  importation  of  Mexican  labor  will 
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further  deprive  American  workers  of  the 
operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
if  Mexican  labor  were  not  available. 
American  workers  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain higher  wages. 

Many  of  the  workers  involved  are  in 
the  cotton-growing  regions.  The  cotton- 
growers  receive  Federal  subsidies,  and 
are  apparently  very  happy  to  receive  th.s 
bounty  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Yet  they  oppose  wage  and  hour  legisla- 
tion for  farmworkers,  pay  as  little  as  50 
cents  an  hour  in  some  cases,  and  want 
the  Government  to  aid  them  to  import 
foreign  labor  when  Americans  refuse  to 
work  for  such  pay. 

I  say  that  the  Government  should  not 
be  party  to  this  peonage,  and  I  shall 
vote  against  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cohelan!. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  minute.  It 
has  become  very  apparent  in  our  argu- 
ment against  the  rule  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  have  a  very  good 
chance  to  defend  our  action  or  to  make 
our  case.  I,  however,  will  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  read  by  the  House,  and  we  will  also 
have  full  opportunity  to  present  our  case 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Nation  which 
prides  itself  on  its  affluence  and  high 
standard  of  living. 

It  is  a  program  which  feeds  on  poverty 
in  Mexico,  and  which  increases  poverty 
at  home  It  has  been  denounced  by  re- 
ligious leaders  of  all  faiths — both  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico — and  has  been 
repudiated  by  responsible  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life.  In  its  present  form,  it 
is  a  black  mark  against  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  United  States — a  black 
mark  which  needs  to  be  erased  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

To  me.  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  continue  to  per- 
petuate such  a  program  for  the  benefit 
of  less  than  2  percent  of  the  farm  em- 
ployers in  the  United  States.  Over  98 
percent  of  our  farmers  employ  citizen  la- 
bor exclusively.  Yet,  those  who  use  for- 
eign labor — chiefly  large  growers  in  a  few 
Western  and  Southwestern  States — have 
the  audacity  to  tell  a  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  American  workers  will 
not  do  stoop  labor  on  the  farm.  What  is 
evt-n  more  incredible  is  that  a  distin- 
guished committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  believe  these  growers, 
despite  all  of  the  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  program 
which  makes  a  mockery  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  says,  in  effect,  that 
If  American  workers  refuse  the  rock- 
bottom  wages  and  working  conditions 
offered  them  by  farm  employers  that  the 
U.S.  Government  will  bring  in  pov- 
erty-stricken foreign  workers  to  sat- 
isfy the  employers'  needs.  Repeated- 
ly the  proponents  of  Public  Law  78  are 
heard  to  espouse  their  love  and  undying 
loyalty  to  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the   law   of   supply   and   demand.     But 


where,  may  I  ask,  does  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operate  here? 

The  effect  of  this  program  has  on  the 
workers  who  are  displaced  is  as  dis- 
astrous as  the  program  itself.  These 
depressed  workers  must  pack  their  fam- 
ilies, like  cattle,  into  decrepit  trucks, 
buses,  and  jalopies  and  "hit  the  road," 
They  must  accept  work  wherever  they 
can  find  it,  and  if  the  wages  offered 
are  too  low  for  the  combined  efforts 
of  mothers  and  fathers  to  support  their 
families,  the  children  must  go  into  the 
fields.  If  any  of  ycu  have  seen  the  con- 
ditions under  which  most  of  these  Ameri- 
can migratory  laborers  work  and  live, 
you  know  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad 
to  see  people  living  in  abject  poverty. 

The  implications  of  the  substandard 
labor  conditions  which  exist  on  U.S. 
farms  are  not  solely  economic — they  are 
moral  as  well.  This  is  a  nation  which 
prides  itself  on  its  moral  stature — yet  it 
allows  a  system  such  as  this  to  continue 
unchecked.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  perpetuate  a  farm  labor  system  which 
is  rooted  in  poverty  and  destitution. 

H.R.  2010,  by  providing  a  carte 
blanche  2-year  extension  of  Public  Law 
78.  would  merely  perpetuate  this  deplor- 
able system  without  relief.  It  would 
give  congressional  approval  to  the  desti- 
tution, the  underemployment,  and  the 
exploitation  of  about  2  million  domestic 
farmworkers  who  are  already  at  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  has 
been  denounced  not  only  by  church 
groups,  labor  unions,  consumer  and  civic 
bodies:  it  has  been  denounced  by  farm 
groups  as  well — especially  those  farm 
organizations  representing  small,  family 
farmers.  These  organizations  realize 
that  if  a  large  grower  or  processing  cor- 
poration is  able  to  obtain  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  labor  for  low  wages,  the  labor 
performed  by  a  farm  operator  and  the 
members  of  his  family  is  of  equally  low 
value.  They  also  realize  that  that  avail- 
ability of  Mexican  labor  causes  overpro- 
duction ,and  a  resulting  decline  in  the 
prices  small  growers  receive  for  their 
products. 

The  American  Grange  has  gone  on 
record  as  saying  that — 

Continued  extensions  of  Public  Law  78  are 
[not]  In  the  best  Interests  of  a  majority  of 
American  farmers. 

The  Farmers  Union  has  stated : 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  favor  a  future  for  our  Nation's 
agriculture  that  Is  built  on  a  mud  sill  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  we  must 
decide  then  today  is  this — "Shall  we 
make  it  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  per- 
petuate a  farm  labor  system  based  on 
poverty  and  destitution  both  at  home 
and  in  Mexico,  or  shall  we  attempt  now 
to  eliminate  this  blight  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene?  " 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  its  bracero-using  allies  want  us 
to  vote  for  H.R.  2010  and  perpetuate 
these  conditions.  I  say  that  the  time 
has  come  when  these  people  must  be  told 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  this   country   no  longer  considers 


labor  a  commodity  to  be  bought  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

We  in  this  Congress  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Can  we  put 
the  American  public  into  the  position  of 
condoning  the  importation  of  cheap 
labor  from  destitute  foreign  countries  for 
the  benefit  of  some  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural producers  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing the  decline  in  farm  prices? 
Can  this  Nation,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  stay  smug  in  the  belief  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  remain  blind  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  exploiting  the  poor  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico  so 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  America's 
farmers  can  have  cheap  labor? 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  answer  these  questions  with  a 
resounding  "No." 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  a  table  indicating  a  break- 
down by  States  of  how  braceros  were 
employed  in  1959.  I  believe  that  table 
has  particular  pertinency  to  our  dis- 
cussion today. 

Total  numbcT  of  farms  and  number  of  farms 
on  which  Mexicans  were  employed,  by 
States  using  Mexicans,  19S9 
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>  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  I'.S.  Department  of  I-nl>or,  liureau  of  Em- 
ployment  .Security,  OfTcc  of  Program  Review  anfl 
-Analysis,  Farm  Laivir  ami  .Migration  Studies,  Mar. 
10.  IWil 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 509  of  such  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  "December  31,  1961."  and  insert- 
ing "December  31.  1965". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "December  31. 
1965"  and  Insert  "I>ecember  31.  1963", 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  COAD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  bf  Mr  Coad:  On 
page    1.   add   the    foUowlng   nev   paragraph; 

"That  section  501  of  title  V  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clatne  ntnnbered  (ir  and  MMing  ttie  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  the  clause.  'Provided, 
hoioever.  That  no  worker*  recruited  under 
this  title  sb&ll  be  made  avmilatiie  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  ti»e 
employ  of  any  empiojrer  for  employment  In- 
voUlng  the  operation  of  or  work  on  po«er 
driven  machinery,  except  in  specific  cases 
vphen  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  nec- 
essary for  a  tempoTKry  perkxl  to  arokl  undue 
hardship.'  " 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wilj 
count.  I  After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  had 
been  my  origrinal  jjlan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  substitute.  H.R. 
6032.  However,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce, as  I  have  previously — at  least, 
I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  previously 
said — that  I  am  going  to  offer  a  series 
of  amendments  which,  in  substance,  is 
H.R.  6032  broken  down  so  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  sev- 
eral provisions  that  it  contains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  H.R.  6032  embodies  the  amend- 
ments which  ha\e  been  supported  and 
are  supported  by  the  administiation.  It 
is  only  upon  Uie  adoption  of  these 
amendments  that  the  administration 
supports  the  exti.-nsion  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill. 

Now,  this  fiist  amendment,  wliich  has 
just  been  road,  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  we  are  aware  of  its 
simplicity  when  we  realize  that  all  that 
it  does  is  itu& :  It  states  that  the  Mexican 
workers  imported  into  this  country  are 
not  to  become  op(  rators  of  or  to  work  on 
power-driven  machinery  except  in  spe- 
cific cases  when  iound  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  it  is  nece.'isary  for  a  tem- 
porary period  to  avoid  undue  haidship. 

What  is  bein«  done  here  is  this:  The 
operation  of  power-driven  machinery  on 
a  farm  is  still  classified  as  at  least  a 
semiskilled  job.  If  wc  are  to  import 
labor — and  a  case  is  being  made  tliat 
American  workei-s  will  not  do  stoop 
labor — then  I  think  we  ought  to  vecos- 
nize  the  fact  that  the  opei-ation  of 
power-driven  machinery  is  the  kind  of 
work  which  our  American  people  will  do. 
I  know  enough  from  my  own  relation- 
ship to  actual  farm  operations  that 
F)eople  who  have  to  operate  power-driven 
machinery  must  obviou&l>-  be  tiained. 
They  have  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Mechanized  implements  arc  very  tech- 
nical, what  with  power  lifts  and  hy- 
draulic systems,  and  so  on.  So  this  is 
work  that  should  be  done  by  Americans, 
and  I  l)elieve  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
to  place  some  of  our  1,400,000  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  in  this  semi- 
skilled position  of  operating  power  ma- 
chinery. 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Can  the  gentleman 
state  to  the  committee  to  what  extent 
Mexican  nationals  are  used  in  this  type 
of  work? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  percentage  would  be.  bu".  I  un- 
derstand that  in  this  last  year  apiproxi- 
mately  20,000  Mexican  woiiccrs  wi;re  In- 
volved in  work  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Where  were  they 
doing  this  work,  in  what  location?? 

Mr.  COAD.  There  are  18  States  in 
which  this  kind  of  work  is  going  on.  I 
am  not  qualified  to  say  that  thtTe  are 
just  so  many  in  certain  States. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  gentleman  would  make  a  state- 
ment unless  he  could  give  us  some  facts 
to  back  it  up. 

Mr  COAD.  I  am  stating  the  fact  that 
any  time  a  Mexican  worker  is  operating 
a  machine  he  is  obviously  displacing  an 
American  worker  who  should  be  operat- 
ing the  machine.  This  is  merely  lan- 
guage to  be  placed  in  the  law  to  prohibit 
that.  1/  the  point  is  valid,  then  it  is  valid 
whether  there  are  10  or  10  000  that  are 
involved. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  have  been  working 
on  this  program  for  a  great  many  years 
and  I  do  not  recall  any  testimony  of 
them  being  used  in  the  operation  of 
machinery. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  am  confident  that  there 
are.  I  understand  the  authority  for  that 
is  the  Department  of  Labor.  Whether  it 
has  been  witnessed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  or  not.  it  is  happening. 
And  as  I  said,  the  point  is  just  as  valid 
whether  there  are  10  who  are  operating 
machines  or  10,000.  If  American  work- 
ers are  l)eing  displaced  in  this  kind  of 
semiskilled  or  skilled  work,  then  some- 
thing should  be  written  into  the  law  to 
prevent  that.  That  is  all  that  I  ani 
askirtg. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise 
merely  to  make  one  observation;  and 
that  is  that  operation  of  machinery  as 
contemplated  by  Uiis  amendment  has  no 
place  in  this  bill.  No  Mexican  worker 
could  possibly  be  employed  to  operate 
machinery  if  in  fact  there  was  a  domestic 
worker  available.  That  ought  to  end  it. 
I  ask  for  a  vote  against  the  amenlment. 

Mr.  CLEM  UJIJJER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  Uie  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  ume  to  ask 
the  gentleman  fiom  Iowa  (Mr  Goad  I, 
the  author  of  this  amendinent.  about 
this  situation:  I  represent  a  district  of 
.small  farmers.  The  average  size  of  their 
farms  is  under  100  acres,  and  it  is  the 
major  single  industiy  of  the  district  I 
represent.  The  farmers  in  my  disU-ict 
depend  on  Mexican  migiant  labor  for 
about  30  peicent  of  our  crop.  One  of  the 
things  the  farmers  of  my  district  have 
been  concerned  with  is  the  matter  of  the 
regulations  and  their  enforcement,  par- 
ticularly enforcement.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  fixxn  Iowa  what  is  meant  by 
the  operation  of  farm  equipment?  Does 
this  mean  the  moving  of  irrigation  pipe 
which  the  farmers  in  my  district  have 


been  stopped  from  doing"'  Does  it  mean 
turning  on  valves,  which  the  farmers 
have  been  prevented  from  doing?  There 
are  a  number  of  ns  who  might  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  who  find  it  impossible 
to  go  along  because  of  the  method  in 
which  these  regulations  have  been  en- 
forced in  the  past.  I  should  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  to  address  himself  to 
what  he  means  by  his  amendment  as  it 
applies  to  the  operation  of  these  me- 
chanical means  of  farming. 

Mr.  CO.\D.  The  gentleman  did  not 
hear  correctly,  perhaps,  the  wording  of 
the  amendment.  It  did  not  state 
"mechanical."  The  words  were  "oper- 
ating power-driven  machinery."  Power- 
driven  machinery  refers  to  the  actual 
operation  of  a  tractor  or  a  combine.  I 
would  certainly  state  for  the  legislative 
record  on  this  that  irrigation  where  the 
water  flows  by  power  pumping,  that  the 
handling  of  irrigation  pipe,  certainly 
would  not  qualify;  but  if  he  is  the  oper- 
ator of  a  power  station  that  pumps  the 
irrigation  water,  then  it  would  come 
under  the  power-driven  concept. 

Mr .  CLEM  MILLER .  I  thank  the  gen  - 
tleman  from  Iowa.  I  think  this  should 
be  plain  in  the  Record.  It  is  very  difl5- 
cult  in  the  assignment  of  agricultural 
labor  to  know  just  when  something  can 
be  done  and  when  it  cannot  be  done. 
This  means  penalizing  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  those  fanns.  I  believe  the  leg- 
islative record  should  be  absolutely  ex- 
plicit for  those  of  us  v.  ho  might  be  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  otherwise. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  if  under  his 
amendment  a  Mexican  national  could 
even  assist  in  changing  a  tire  on  a  trac- 
tor. His  amendment  refers  to  working 
on  machinerj-.  If  the  laborer  is  work- 
ing on  a  tractor  he  is  working  on 
machinery. 

Mr.  COAD.  The  operation  is  work  on 
power-driven  machinery. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  would  not  let  him 
operate  it  or  work  on  it  in  any  way. 
Even  if  it  broke  down  in  the  field  and 
they  had  to  move  it  along  the  road  and 
they  called  in  some  Mexican  nationals 
to  help,  they  could  not  even  touch  it? 
That  is  how  we  think  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  not  the  Mexican 
bracero  have  a  right  to  haul  cotton  to 
the  gin? 

Mr  COAD      On  what? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  he  did  rwt  use  a  cart, 
and  we  do  not  have  many  carts  left,  nat- 
urally he  would  haul  it  on  a  truck. 

Mr.  COAD.  No.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  a  right  to  drive  a  tioick  and  haul  it 
to  the  market. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Can  he  help  load  it  on 
the  truck? 

Mr.  COAD.     Certainly  he  can. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  not  that  the  operation 
of  power-driven  machinery? 

Mr.  COAD.     No,  certainly  not. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  How  are  you  going  to  get 
It  on  there  without  operating  machin- 
ery? How  are  you  going  to  get  the  end 
boards  off  without  operating  on  the 
power-driven  machinery? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  think  anybody  can  drive 
anything  to  the  point  of  ridiculousness, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  doing  it. 
Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  in  this  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  does  he  mean 
operation? 

Mr.  COAD.  That  is  exactly  it.  it  is  the 
operation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  says  work  on  power- 
driven  machinery  It  does  not  say  oper- 
ate, it  says  work  on  it. 

Mr,  CO.\D.  That  is  your  point,  and  as 
I  said,  it  goes  to  the  point  of  ridiculous- 
ness, the  same  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     And  it  is  a  good  point. 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  come 
down  to  the  crux  of  somp  problems  that 
we  face  here.     I  think  I  have  tried  to 
make  our  position  fairly  clear  on   this 
Lssue.    I  supported  Public  Law  78  in  years 
past,  and  I  have  said  I  propose  to  sup- 
port   the    present    extension    because    I 
think  in  a  couple  of  years,  we  may  be 
able  to  work  out  some  of  these  problems. 
I   want   to  say   to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  am  completely 
sympathetic  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  objectives  of  his  amendment.     So. 
for  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  direct 
some  questions  to  him.     I  have  been  on 
this  floor.   I   think,   every  year   since   I 
have  been   in   Congress  for  the  past   7 
years,  and  I  have  made  a  plea  for  the 
continuation  of  this  program  because  of 
our  need  for  stoop  labor.     To  my  good 
friends,  the  sentleman  from  North  Caro- 
Ima    I  Mr.  CooleyI.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [M  .  Poace  I .  and  the  gentle- 
men on  the  committee.  I  say — let  us  be 
consistent.    We  are  talking  about  a  need 
for  stoop   labor.      I   am   talking   of   the 
people  who  harvest  our  vegetables  and 
who  harvest  our  fruit  and  who  actually 
do  the  work,  even  in  picking  your  cotton 
and  so  on.     But,   I  am  opposed  to  the 
use  of  these  Mexican  nationals  to  drive 
our  tractors  and  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas    I  Mr.   Poace  1.  I 
want  to  say  I  would  certainly  oppose  the 
driving  of  a  tractor  to  town  to  haul  a 
bale  of  cotton  because  we  have  plenty 
of  Americans  who  are  happy  and  ready 
to  do  that  kind  of  w^ork.    I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  this  question.     Is  it 
not   a   fact   that  the  gentleman  simply 
seeks  by  his  amendment  to  preclude  the 
use  of  Mexican  nationals  so  far  as  driv- 
ing a  tractor  is  concerned  and  the  op- 
eration   of    hai-vesting    machinery    and 
other  farm  machinery:  is  that  right? 
Mr  COAD.    That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  SISK.    Let  me  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman.   I    think    the    wording    of    his 
amendment  may  not  be,  at  least  in  my 
opinion,   probably   as   good   as   it   could 
have  been  if  he  had  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary  by   regulation   to   have   required 
that  no  nationals  be  used  in  this  field 
which  would  have  given  him  some  flexi- 
bility.   I  believe  the  amendment  in  such 
a  form  would  be  somewhat  better.    The 


interpretations  that  some  of  our  friends 
have  attempted  to  place  on  thijs.  of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  realizes,  can 
be  a  little  ridiculous.  The  point  is — I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  restricting  this 
Mexican  national  labor  to  those  situa- 
tions where  justification  can  be  found 
for  the  use  of  this  Mexican  labor  to  stoop 
labor  and  to  keep  them  off  machinei-y 
and  the  handling  of  equipment.  I  do 
not  care  if  it  even  is  the  matter  of  chang- 
ing a  tire  because  there  are  plenty  of 
Americans  in  this  country  who  are  in  the 
tire  business,  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
do  the  work  of  changing  a  tire.  So  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  having  Mexican  na- 
tionals change  tires. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  do  anything  to  weaken 
this  bill  or  to  lessen  the  chances  of  pass- 
ing this  bill.  Why  should  we  accept  an 
amendment  that  is  just  as  ridiculous 
as  this  discussion  has  indicated  it  to 
be? 

You  know  and  I  know  and  this  com- 
mittee knows  that  this  situation  can  be 
very  aggravated  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  first  affirmatively  find  that  there  is 
no  tractor  driver  available  in  the  domes- 
tic labor  market  before  he  can  permit  a 
Mexican  national  to  get  on  that  tractor. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  chairman's  contention— that  is 
right — but  let  me  say  this.  It  seems 
that  for  some  peculiar  reason,  however, 
they  seem  to  find  justification  for  a  need 
even  for  a  tractor  driver,  and  yet,  I  know 
to  my  own  knowledge  that  a  reasonable 
rate  for  tractor  driving  of  $1.50  or  $2  or 
$2.50  an  hour  is  being  paid.  I  am  sure 
my  friend  will  agree  that  if  we  are  going 
to  pay  that  kind  of  money,  they  can  get 
tractor  drivers;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  you  are  saying, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  intend  to  do  it, 
what  you  are  doing  is  indicting  the  ad- 
ministrators of  this  program — the  labor 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
indicting  them  at  all. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  I  say.  I  do  not 
think  you  intend  to  do  that,  but  you  are 
saying  that  they  can  always  find  a  justi- 
fication for  this  and  find  that  there  is 
nobody  there  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  you  cannot  find 
them  and  I  think  my  friend  will  agree 
with  me  that  you  probably  cannot  get 
a  tractor  driver  for  40  cents  and  50  cents 
an  hour.  Let  us  just  be  frank  about  this. 
I  think  the  gentleman  and  I  are  on  the 
same  side  with  reference  to  the  need  to 
extend  this  program,  but  I  think  we 
should  at  least  be  consistent  and  let  us 
use  these  people  to  do  the  stoop  labor 
which  Americans  do  not  want  to  do  and 
are  unwilling  to  do;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  think  this  program  is  well  admin- 
istered why  does  he  not  have  his  com- 
mittee go  down  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  suggest  that  they  amend  their 
rules  and  regulations?  I  think  he  ought 
to  admit  that  this  program  has  been 
properly  and  well  administered. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
cannot  agree  that  this  program  has 
always  been  perfectly  administered  at 
all  times  or  in  all  areas. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
SisKi  a  few  questions. 

My  understanding  is.  and  certainly  in 
my  district  it  is  prohibited,  for  any  Mex- 
ican national  under  the  bracero  program 
to  operate  any  mechanically  driven  ve- 
hicle. I  have  had  at  least  a  dozen  farm- 
ers in  my  district  have  their  entire  allot- 
ment of  Mexican  labor  withdrawn  from 
their  farms  because  one  Mexican  bra- 
cero moved  a  tractor  from  the  field  into 
a  shed  when  it  was  raining. 

If  this  law  is  not  being  administered 
uniformly  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  should  be.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  wish  the  gen- 
tleman from  Fresno  would  give  me  an 
instance  of  any  farm  in  his  district 
where  the  Mexican  bracero  is  operating 
mechanically  driven  vehicles. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question.  So  far  as  I 
know,  in  my  own  district  we  are  not  us- 
ing braceros  as  tractor  drivers  or  oper- 
ators of  harvesting  machinery.  The 
statement  that  I  made  was  a  quotation 
of  a  statement  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  made  as  late  as  yesterday,  a  state- 
ment that  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
these  braceros  are  being  used  to  operate 
power-driven  equipment. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  contrary  to  the 
plea  I  have  made  and  that  many  others 
have  made  throughout  the  years.  We 
want  stoop  labor.  Generally,  in  my  area 
I  know  of  none  used  in  this  way,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  should.  But  if  the  law 
needs  strengthening  to  take  care  of  this, 
I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment  does 
have  merit. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman why  do  they  not  drive  tractors  In 
his  district? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  regulation  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  people  who  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  program  they  simply  are  not 
permitted  to  use  them  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  UTT.  That  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  there  is 
not  universal  administration  of  this  law. 
They  have  the  administrative  power, 
why  are  they  not  using  it?  Why  should 
we  have  an  additional  law  to  which  they 
can  add  a  peculiar  regulation  that  will 
throw  us  all  out  of  kilter  again? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  my  colleague 
from  California.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  be  true  all  across  the  belt 
where  they  are  being  used.  That  is  a 
statement  made  by  Department  people. 
This  is  not  true  in  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  where  they  are  using 
them,  whether  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  or 
somewhere  else.  I  have  been  told  they 
are  using  them  as  tractor  drivers  and 
operators     of     mechanical     equipment. 
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What  is  fair  for  the  goose  is  fair  for  the 
gander. 

Mr.  UTT.  The  gentleman's  testimony 
is  entirely  hearsay,  and  so  is  the  testi- 
mony of  these  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  has  had 
extensive  practical  fann  experience,  as 
many  others  in  this  body  have  had  that 
experience.  Would  the  gentleman,  or 
would  any  other  Member  having  had 
such  experience,  be  so  foolish  as  to  take 
an  expensive  piece  of  farm  equipment 
which  requires  skill  in  its  operation  and 
maintenance  and  entrust  it  to  a  Mex- 
ican bracero  who  has  had  no  experience 
with  that  type  of  equipment?  Would 
it  be  good  business? 

Mr.  UTT.    No. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Would  the  gentleman 
do  it? 

Mr.  UTT.    No. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  no  other  experi- 
enced farmer  would  do  it. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  Mexican  Consultants  Rep>ort  that 
was  put  out.  This  was  actually  made 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  On  page  5. 
paragraph  2.  they  refer  to  skilled  oc- 
cupations. There  are  two  paragraphs 
where  this  whoe  situation  is  gone 
through,  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  sen- 
tence or  two. 

In  addition  to  those  employed  In  tractor 
operations  and  as  ranch  hands,  thousands 
are  engaged  In  skilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs. 

Mr.  UTT.  What  is  the  authority  for 
that  statement? 

Mr.  COAD.    That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  UTT.  is,  this  the  report  authored 
by  Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist?  and 
Helen  Gahagen  Douglas? 

Mr.  COAD.  One  is  Edward  J.  Thye 
of  Minnesota.  Is  he  a  Socialist?  He  is 
of  your  own  party  and  a  former  Senator. 
If  he  is  a  Socialist,  I  will  let  the  gentle- 
man's remark  stand. 

Also,  in  addition,  it  says: 

Recently,  the  Department  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  Mexican  work- 
ers penetrating  into  field  packing  and  sort- 
ing of  vegetables  as  new  machine  methods 
were  introduced  and  the  work  transferred 
from  the  shed  to  the  fields.  This  work  was 
formerly  done  by  packlngshed  operators  at 
higher  wage  rates  In  sheds. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  it  has  been  my  privilege  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  try  to  include  in  the 
minimum  wage  and  hour  law  of  this 
country  the  individuals  who  are  working 
on  about  3.600  "industrial  farms  in  our 
Nation. 

Let  me  say  that  my  purpose  in  trying 
to  bring  them  in  under  the  minimum 
wage  law  was  to  prevent  these  big  or- 
ganized farai  groups,  such  as  the  Di 
Georgia  farm  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley of  California  employing  these  peo- 


ple. They  are  driving  what  we  know  as 
the  ordinary  farmers  out  of  business  be- 
cause they  cannot  compete  with  that 
mass  production  of  these  big  farms. 

It  was  my  pleasure  in  1950  to  conduct 
a  labor  hearing  in  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
gi-owing  out  of  the  strike  on  the  Di 
Georgia  farm.  The  Federal  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  inspector  who 
testified  there  said  that  in  the  previous 
90  days  he  had  taken  315  Mexican  in- 
dividuals off  of  that  farm  and  dej>orted 
them  to  Mexico.  They  are  broufjht  in 
here  under  these  contracts.  No  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them.  They  lea\'e  the 
farm  to  which  they  are  under  contract 
and  they  appear  somewhere  else  miles 
away.  They  report  to  one  of  these  big 
farms  and  go  to  work. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Was  this 
in  1950,  that  the  gentleman  spoke  of? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  was  1950.  I 
agree  that  conditions  may  have  changed, 
but  at  that  time  there  were  only  2.100 
of  those  mass  production  farms.  Now 
there  are  between  3,600  and  3,700  that 
belong  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act.  Certainly  the  50- 
cent  wage  limit  carried  in  this  bill  is  no 
comparison  to  the  $1.25  minimum  we 
fixed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other 
day. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  1950  these  men  must  have 
been  wetbacks,  here  illegally,  whereas 
now  the  workers  on  these  farms  are  here 
legally  under  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  say  that  this  legis- 
lation has  been  lousy  legislation  all 
along.  It  does  not  belong  on  the  statute 
books.  And.  I  repeat  again,  if  it  would 
have  come  before  the  Labor  Committee, 
where  it  belonged,  it  would  not  be  here 
today. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  This  advisory  committee 
that  made  this  consultants'  study  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen : 

The  four  men  who  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  were:  Ex-Senator 
Edward  J.  Thye.  of  Minnesota,  one  of 
the  men  who  helped  write  Public  Law 
78:  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  ex -president  of  the  University  of 
Arizona;  Glenn  E.  Garrett,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Grood  Neighbor  Commission 
and  chairman  of  the  Texas  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor;  and  Msgr.  George  G. 
Higgins.  social  action  director  of  the 
National   Catholic   Welfare   Conference. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  sp>oke  a  few 
minutes  ago  of  the  number  of  braceros 
who  do  not  return  to  their  country.    In 


the  report  to  the  Mexican  bishops  who. 
by  the  way,  oppose  this  bracero  pro- 
gram—a report  not  of  1950  but  of  1957 — 
it  is  pointed  out  that  since  1942  about 
2.5  million  braceros.  have  entered  the 
United  States  under  legal  contract. 
Four  out  of  every  ten  have  not  returned 
to  their  homes  and  families  in  Mexico, 
which  I  certainly  think  supports  the 
contention  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  very  important  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  make  a  couple  of  comments.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  undoubtedly  know  by 
this  time.  I  am  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78.  However,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  has  in- 
troduced and  will  continue  to  introduce 
certain  amendments  wiiich  are  well 
known  to  us.  and  I  shall  support  those 
amendments.  Should  these  amend- 
ments by  some  chance  not  be  approved. 
I  siiall  have  some  amendments  to  sug- 
gest myself  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  also 
point  out  that  the  amendments  which 
are  being  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  have  the  full  support  of  the 
administration. 

In  a  press  release  dated  April  24.  1961. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  my  view  and  the  view  of  the  admin- 
istration that  the  power  and  authority  of 
government  should  not  be  used  in  a  manner 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  or  lower  the  al- 
ready depressed  economic  condition  of  U.S. 
farmworkers.  Evidence  accumulated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  mass  importation  of  Mexican  labor 
has  had,  and  Is  having,  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  wages,  working  conditions,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  U.S.  farmworkers.  At 
a  time  when  unemployment  is  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no 
Justification  for  continuing  such  a  program 
unless  action  is  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  U.S.  farmworkers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  move 
from  that  for  a  moment  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  couple  of  points 
quickly.  One  is  in  connection  with  the 
effect  this  is  going  to  have  upon  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  report  that  was  filed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
CoAD  1  wherein  he  refers  to  this  precisely 
in  an  item  that  is  labeled  on  page  28, 
"Effect  on  Mexico" : 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram is,  in  effect,  a  point  4  program  to 
Mexico,  the  supporters  of  Public  Law  78  have 
testified.  The  fact  is  that  Public  Law  78  is 
not  a  foreign  aid  program,  but  a  program  to 
supply  American  farmers  with  supplemental 
labor.  It  must  be  examined  on  this  basis, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  point  4  program. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  money  brought 
home  by  Mexican  braceros  is  of  help  to  the 
Mexican  economy,  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
this  is  a  legitimate  justification  for  a  pro- 
gram which  is  undermining  the  economic 
position  of  American  farmworkers. 

And  as  was  stated  in  the  minority  re- 
port of  this  committee  in  1960: 

One  can  hardly  expect  the  American  farm- 
worker to  shoulder  the  burden  of  providing 
foreign  aid  to  Mexico.  If  Mexico  is  to  be 
helped,  let  us  do  it  through  our  regular  aid 
program. 
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I  Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  leader  is 
always  very  clear  and  cogent  and  con- 
vincing, but  somehow  he  does  not  con- 
vince me  that  his  position  on  this  bill  at 
the  moment  Is  right.  He  says  he  has  in 
the  past  voted  for  the  Mexican  labor 
bill  l>ecause  he  was  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Mexican 
workers.  This  bill  has  the  same  reasons 
behind  it  as  the  original  bill.  It  was 
primarily  to  protect  the  Mexican  worker, 
who  before  the  program  was  referred  to 
as  a  wetback.  He  was  slipping  across  the 
border,  staying  away  from  the  immigra- 
tion authorities,  being  mistreated  and 
exploited.  Since  we  have  had  the  pro- 
gram that  situation  has  greatly  im- 
proved. The  Mexican  worker  is  by  this 
program  protected  by  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Mexican 
workers  are  not  mi.strcated,  as  this  de- 
bate has  indicated.  If  the  Mexican  work- 
er is  mistreated  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment can  insist  on  the  cancellation  of 
the  contract.  It  can  refuse  to  enter  into 
a  contract  or  into  an  agreement  with 
our  Government  for  the  use  of  this  labor. 
This  program  is  important  to  the  econo- 
my of  Mexico  because  these  workers 
come  here  and  wo:k  in  our  fields  and 
earn  from  $100  million  to  $150  million 
a  year,  and  then  take  it  back  home  to 
support  their  familie.s. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  remarks  were 
not  in  connection  with  the  Mexican 
workers.  I  was  talking  about  the  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  gentleman  is  trying  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  Mexicans.  I  was 
talking  about  American  citizens. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  talk  directly 
about  that.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man comprehends  the  scope  of  his 
amendment  or  the  effect  of  it.  The  ef- 
fect of  his  amendment  would  be  to 
create  a  terrific  problem  in  all  the  areas 
where  the  workers  would  be  used.  You 
have  the  problem  of  housing,  you  have 
the  problem  of  health,  you  have  the 
problem  of  schools.  You  will  have  the 
population  of  the  American  States  being 
shifted  from  one  area  of  the  countiT  to 
the  other,  and  then  we  will  have  a  real 
harvest  of  shame,  as  was  said  in  this  de- 
bate. I  know  the  gentleman's  heart  Is 
right,  he  wants  to  do  the  right  thing,  but 
I  am  afraid  if  we  adopted  this  amend- 
ment we  would  not  only  destroy  the  pro- 
gram but  bring  about  a  situation  which 
would  be  intolerable. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  housing.  My  amendment 
refers  to  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, which  includes  wages,  hours, 
housing,  and  so  forth,  reasonably  com- 
parable to  those  offered  to  foreign  work- 
ers. That  is  what  my  amendment  calls 
for. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right  so  far. 
but  do  not  stop.  Just  read  it  all.  It 
say.s:  "at  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment" and  'wages  and  hours  of 
work"  and  "employment  guarantees, 
transportation."  Ti-ansportation  from 
where?  From  remote  and  distant  places 
in  this  great  vast  Republic — to  any  other 
place. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY      What? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  know  that 
that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  says  "transporta- 
tion." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  and  you 
know  that  you  do  not  take  them  from 
Mississippi,  as  you  tell  me,  and  ship  them 
out  to  California. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  certainly  did  in 
the  old  farm  security  days.  When  I 
went  out  to  investigate  in  the  old  farm 
security  days,  I  found  a  whole  colony 
of  them  from  Mississippi  sitting  on  a 
main  street  In  Portland,  Oreg.  Eton't 
tell  me  that  they  do  not  transfer  them 
around.  It  says  "housing."  We  have 
described  the  housing  and  the  regula- 
tions that  are  now  in  effect.  One  mem- 
ber of  my  committee  told  me  that  he  had 
studied  this  carefully  and  he  had  con- 
cluded that  his  fraternity  house  back 
in  his  college  days  could  not  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  set  up  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  it  is  all  com- 
parable to  those  offered  to  foreign  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Do  you  object  to 
American  workers  getting  the  same 
wages  and  housing  and  so  forth  as  are 
given  to  foreign  workers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  do  object 
to  this  amendment.  It  would  mean 
transporting  workers  and  their  wives  and 
children  across  the  country,  providing 
free  housing,  meals,  and  other  benefits 
without  any  assurance  that  they  would 
work  even  one  day  in  the  job  they  had 
been  recruited  for. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Apparently,  you 
take  this  position  in  opposition  judging 
by  the  attitude  you  are  taking  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  cannot  read 
into  my  amendment  something  that  is 
not  there — not  while  I  am  present  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order.  I 
cannot  hear  them  when  they  are  both 
talking  at  once. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  trying  to  read 
anything  into  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  says  further  "occu- 
pational insurance  and  subsistence,  rea- 
sonably comparable" — and  so  forth. 
Now  I  would  like  to  state  my  objections. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Would  you  ob- 
ject to  what  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right,  I  will  read 
it  all.  I  do  not  want  to  fuss  about  it. 
None  of  this  has  any  effect  in  my  State 
or  district.  It  says,  "reasonably  com- 
parable to  those  offered  foreign  work- 
ers." My  objection  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
is  that  it  will  bring  about  a  situation  in 
this  country  which  we  hope  will  never 
happen  again.  We  will  go  right  back  to 
the  wetback  days.  We  will  go  back  to 
the  situation  where  we  had  these  people 
traveling  from  one  end  of  the  country 


to  the  other  dragging  their  little  chil- 
dren with  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  listened  In- 
tently to  this  debate  this  afternoon, 
and  as  of  this  time  and  this  very  mo- 
ment, I  have  not  heard  what  Edward 
R.  Murrow's  position  is  on  this. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Munow's  position  is.  I  have  not 
seen  the  movie  that  the  gentleman  has 
reference  to.  but  I  understand  it  is 
called  "The  Harvest  of  Shame  '  and  is 
not  based  upon  the  use  of  Mexican  labor 
but  of  domestic  labor  and  it  does  not 
truly  reflect  the  situation  that  exists 
in  this  counti-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  do  now  close. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  In  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
have  an  amendment.  Would  that  be  cut 
off? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  request  would  not 
cut  that  out.  I  asked  that  debate  on  the 
p>ending  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  May  I  have 
a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  may  have  all  the  time  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
nessee to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Coad:  Strike  out  the  words  on  line  7  "or 
work   on." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bass]  to  the  Coad 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion demanded  by  Mr.  Coad  there  were — 
ayes  52,  noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Coad]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Coad)  there 
were — ayes  75,  noes  130. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  maneuvering  on  this  bill.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  my  be- 
loved and  distinguished  chairman,  if  in 
the  Rules  Committee  he  would  make  a 
request  for  2  hours.  Upon  the  basis  he 
was  going  to  request  2  hours  of  general 
debate  I  made  an  agreement  with  him  I 
would  not  opF>ose  this  bill  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  thought  I  made  a  firm 
agreement.  However,  the  request  was 
made  before  the  Rules  Committee  for 
only  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  choke  this  off  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  the  gentleman  proceed  for  35  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COAD.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  how  many 
amendments  we  have  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  informs 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  six  amend- 
ments at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  respectfully  request  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  give 
us  a  little  more  than  2  minutes  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  4:15  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coad:  On  page 
1  add  the  following  paragraph: 

"That  section  501  of  title  V  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  numbered  '(1)'  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  the  clause.  Provided, 
however.  That  no  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  any  employer  for  employment  in 
other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupa- 
tions, except  In  specific  cases  when  foimd  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  to  avoid  undue  hardship  '  " 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  like 
the  other  amendments  which  I  will  offer, 
is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  a  ver>'  fair 
one  to  the  American  workers.  Public 
Law  78  does  not  limit  the  use  of  Mexican 


nationals  to  seasonal  occupations,  al- 
though the  history  and  background  of 
this  program  indicated  generally  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  emergency  needs.  However, 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  Mexi- 
cans that  are  brought  in  are  known  as 
.specialists  and  they  are  employed  on  a 
year-round  basis.  These  are  the  work- 
ers with  specialized  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience who  are  specifically  requested 
at  reception  centers  and  whose  contracts 
are  renewed  every  6  months.  Most  spe- 
cialists are  employed  in  the  border  States 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
."^ays  .^imply  is  this,  that  'except  in  spe- 
cific cases,  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod to  avoid  undue  hardship,"  those 
Mexican  nationals  cannot  be  employed 
in  any  other  than  temporary  or  season- 
al occupations.  Ihey  cannot  be  brought 
in  and  put  to  work  on  a  year-round  basis. 
This  year-round  ba.sis  program  actually 
involves  normally  the  semiskilled  and 
•skilled  operators.  They  are  used  as 
ranch  hands  and  as  general  faim  hands. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact.  What  we  are 
saying  in  this  amendment  is:  Let  us  give 
American  workers  these  year-round  .iobs, 
and  if  we  do  requiie  and  need  stoop  la- 
bor, if  we  do  need  harvest  seasonal  help, 
then  let  us  bring  in  the  Mexicans  in 
order  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  So.  wc 
are  simply  saying:  Let  us  have  a  pro- 
gram of  helping  out  our  unemployed 
American  domestic  and  migratory  farm- 
workers and.  indeed,  if  we  have  year- 
round  work,  let  us  give  it  to  our  people 
here  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  come  from  a  district  where  a 
number  of  growers,  principally  in  apples, 
sugarbeets.  and  pickles,  use  migrant  la- 
bor. I  have  discussed  this  program  with 
some  of  them  at  great  length.  In  my 
district  they  use  bracero  labor  for  sea- 
.sonal  work  only,  as  the  program  orig- 
inally intended,  and  not  year  round.  Nor 
do  they  use  bracero  labor  to  operate 
farm  machinery. 

The  growers  in  my  district  believe  they 
need  Public  Law  78  labor  and  want  to 
use  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  bill 
was  originally  enacted;  that  is.  to  sup- 
plement the  domestic  labor  force  at  peak 
■•reasons.  They  want  to  see  Public  Law 
78  extended  and  they  do  not  object  to 
amendments  that  would  cure  abuses 
such  as  the  one  aimed  at  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  administration  has  put  us  on  no- 
tice that  they  will  veto  an  extension 
that  does  not  contain  strengthening 
amendments.  If  you  want  to  see  this 
program  continued  for  the  growers  of 
your  area  who  make  honest  and  legiti- 
mate use  of  bracero  labor,  you  should 
supFHsrt  reasonable  amendments  like  the 
one  before  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  support 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt 
the  growers  in  my  district  or  any  other 
grower  who  is  making  legitimate  use  of 
this  program  and  it  will  correct  a  serious 
abuse. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELTi. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  say  simply  that  I  heartily 
endorse  the  words  just  spoken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr,  O'HaraI. 
I.  too.  am  in  support  of  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
Coad).  or  that  will  be  offered  by  him. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question"  if  we 
look  at  the  record  and  if  we  read  what 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  to  say 
about  the  implementation  of  Public  Law 
78,  that  without  these  amendments  there 
is  very  httle  likelihood  of  what  perhaps 
could  be  and  I  believe  would  be  a  very 
useful  program  being  enacted.  There- 
fore I  hope  that  this  House  will  consider 
carefully  the  amendments  and  will  vote 
in  favor  of  them. 

H.R.  2010  has  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing Public  Law  78  without  any  addi- 
tional authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  prevent  adverse  effect  to  American 
farmworkers  who  work  in  the  same  areas 
and  often  in  the  same  field  as  Mexican 
braceros.  In  other  words,  it  seeks  to 
maintain  the  privileged  position  of  a 
."^mall  group  of  farmers  who  have  been 
able  to  manipulate  Public  Law  78  in  a 
way  which  makes  it  unnecessai-y  for 
them  to  offer  competitive  wages. 

The  majority  report  points  out  that 
farm  wage  rates  have  been  going  up  in 
the  last  10  years,  leaving  the  implication 
that  the  Mexican  national  importation 
program  does  not  hinder  the  economic 
progress  of  American  farm  labor.  A 
clo-ser  look  at  the  facts,  however,  reveals 
that  in  areas  and  crops  where  Mexican 
workers  are  used— mainly  in  the  border 
States  of  Texas.  Arizona.  New  Mexico, 
and  California,  and  in  Arkansas — the  up- 
ward wage  trend  has  not  kept  pace 
because  of  the  ready  availability  of 
Mexican  nationals. 

Under  Public  Law  78.  Mexican  workers 
must  receive  rates  prevailing  in  the  area, 
for  similar  work  performed  by  U.S.  farm- 
workers. State  agencies  affiliated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  are  re- 
quired to  make  surveys  during  active 
seasons  to  determine  prevailing  wages 
paid  to  American  workers  in  each  of  the 
activities  in  which  Mexican  nationals  are 
employed.  The  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  set  wages  but  merely  attempts 
to  determine  what  rates  prevail. 

A  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  shows  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  areas  where  Mexicans  have  been  em- 
ployed, wages  for  American  workers  em- 
ployed in  similar  activities  have  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  year  after 
year.  In  the  Arkansas  Delta  area,  for 
example,  farmers  have  been  paying 
American  workers  30,  40.  and  50  cents 
an  hour  for  cotton  chopping  while  at  the 
same  time  thousand  of  Mexicans  are 
employed  in  this  activity.  In  New- 
Mexico,  the  rate  for  cotton  chopping  and 
other  general  farm  chores  has  remained 
50  cents  an  hour  for  several  years  be- 
cause employers  have  not  felt  the  neces- 
sity to  attract  American  workers  or  to 
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Adjust  wage  levels  to  keep  those  farm- 
workers who  live  in  the  area.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  average  farm  wages  are 
among  the  highest  farm  wages  in  the 
country — about  $1.20  per  hour — the  rate 
paid  to  American  workers  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  which  is  largely  dominated 
by  Mexicans,  has  remained  approxi- 
mately 70  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

This  is  a  situation  that  feeds  on  itself. 
If  low  farm  wages  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, more  and  more  farmw-orkers  must 
either  become  migrants  or  seek  nonfarm 
jobs.  Each  year  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  leave  Texas  for  higher 
paying  jobs  in  the  Northwest  and  Great 
Lakes  States,  while  Mexicans  are 
brought  into  Texas  for  lower  paying 
jobs.  Thousand  of  workers  mierrate 
from  New  Mexico  each  year  to  Colorado 
and  other  States  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  toil  at  the  prevailing,  but  sub- 
standard, rate  of  50  cents  an  hour. 

Before  extending  Public  Law  78,  Con- 
gre3S  should  take  a  good  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  this  law  affects 
Uie  American  farm  wage  structure,  gen- 
eral wasre  standards  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  domestic  farm  labor  supply. 
Tliere  is  no  evidence  in  the  majority  re- 
port on  this  bill  that  adequate  considera- 
tion has  be?n  given  to  these  questions. 
\i  consideration  were  given,  the  conclu- 
sion would  inevitably  be  reached  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  needs  more  authority 
to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  the 
importation  program.  H.R.  2010  merely 
maintains  the  status  quo. 

Farmworkers  receive  the  lowest  wages 
of  any  group  in  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing 1959,  wages  in  agriculture  averaged 
only  80  cents  an  hour — about  one-third 
the  average  wage  for  manufacturing  and 
less  than  one-half  the  hourly  earnings 
for  the  retail-trade  employees.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  American  people 
will  permit  the  authority  of  government 
to  be  used  to  further  depress  the  wage 
levels  of  more  than  2  million  hired  farm- 
workers who  are  engaged  in  the  essential 
job  of  producing  food  and  fiber. 

Some  badly  needed  reforms  were  con- 
tained in  H.R.  6032  and  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

I  Rrst.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given 
authority  to  limit  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  who  may  be  employed  by  an 
employer,  so  as  to  stimulate  active  com- 
petition for  domestic  fann  labor. 

Second.  To  obtain  foreign  workers  a 
farm  employer  must  ofTer  U.S.  workers 
terms  and  conditions  reasonably  com- 
parable to  those  guaranteed  Mexican 
workers. 

Third.  Employers  must  pay  U.S.  farm- 
workers the  same  wages  and  other  bene- 
fits as  those  given  foreign  workers. 
I  Fourth.  Employers  of  braceros  would 
be  required  to  offer  American  workers  at 
least  as  much  as  the  average  hourly  rate 
for  farmworkers  in  the  State  or  Nation, 
whichever  is  lower,  but  any  yearly  in- 
crease required  would  be  limited  to  10 
cents  an  hour.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed 10  restore  wages  where  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  labor  has  had  a  depress- 
ing effect  over  the  years. 

If  amendments  are  not  adopted  sub- 
stantially accomplishing  these  purposes 
I  recommend  the  defeat  of  H.R.  2010, 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Teactte], 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  not  because  I  am  not  sym- 
pathetic with  what  I  believe  is  intended, 
but  because  this  amendment  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  existing  law  is  very 
clear.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  all 
the  powers  he  needs  right  now  to  pre- 
vent the  hiring  of  braceros  for  any  w-ork 
which  would  in  any  way  adversely  affect 
domestic  labor.  The  intention  is  good 
but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  law  is 
clear  now.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Co.\d  I . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision "demanded  by  Mr.  Co.'.d)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coad:  On  page 
1,  add  the  lollowing  paragraph: 

"That  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing section  504  as  section  505.  and  adding  a 
new  section  504  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  em- 
ployer or  permitted  to  remain  In  the  employ 
o:  any  employer  unless  the  employer  offers 
and  pays  to  such  workers  wages  equivalent 
to  the  average  farm  wage  In  the  State  In 
which  the  area  of  employment  is  located,  or 
the  national  farm  wage  average,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser:  Provided.  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph  a  wage  offer 
equivalent  to  10  cents  per  hour  above  the 
highest  wage  rate  prevailing  during  the  last 
previous  season  In  which  Mexican  workers 
were  employed  In  the  area  and  In  the  ac- 
tivity Involved,  shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph: 
Provided  further,  That  in  no  event  shall 
Mexican  workers  be  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed by  any  employer  who  Is  paying  domes- 
tic workers  less  than  he  offers  and  pays  Mex- 
ican workers  for  the  activity  In  the  area.' 

•Sec.  2.  Sections  504  through  509  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  re- 
numbered sections  505  through  510.  respec- 
tively. The  reference  to  section  507  In  sec- 
tion 508.  renumbered  as  section  509,  Is 
changed  to  section  508.  " 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  which  is  probably  the  mo.st 
comprehensive  of  any  of  the  amend- 
ments which  were  involved  in  H.R.  6032, 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  in 
actually  raising  the  wage  scale  for  our 
domestic  farmworkers.  What  it  says  is 
that  the  wage  level  to  be  paid  either  to 
the  braceros  who  come  from  Mexico  to 
work  or  to  the  domestic  laborers  who 
may  be  employed  is  to  be  the  prevailing 
State  wage  level  or  the  national  wage 
level,  whichever  is  less.  For  those  States 
which  are  considerably  below  either  the 
State  or  the  national  wage  level  it  would 
be  a  requirement  for  them  to  raise  their 
wage  rate  10  cents  per  year.  In  the  case 
of  a  State  such  as  Texas  which  is  paying 
a  little  more  than  72  cents  they  would 
not  be  required  to  raise  It  all  the  way  to 
97  cents  which  is  the  national  average. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  Mexican  farm  labor  importa- 
tion program  from  the  point  of  view  of 
city  people.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
might  wonder  what  a  Congressman 
representing  a  district  In  the  heart  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  world  has  to  do  with 
a  program  which  imports  over  300.000 
Mexicans  principally  into  five  States  re- 
mote from  my  city  and  State.  But  this 
program  concerns  my  district  very  di- 
rectly. 

First  of  all.  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
importation  program  concerns  my  dis- 
trict because  we  are  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  importing  human  beings.  A  nation 
imports  goods.  A  civilized  nation  does 
not  import  people  as  if  they  were  in- 
animate objects.  The  virtual  peonage  to 
which  Mexicans  are  subjected  when  they 
enter  this  country  to  help  harvest  our 
crops  to  feed  our  people  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  nation.  And  it  is  because  they 
are  peons  that  they  are  imported.  They 
are  docile,  dependent,  intimidated.  They 
are  not  a  free  labor  force  of  which  our 
free  Nation  can  be  proud. 

Second,  the  peonage  of  the  Mexican 
farmworkers  is  degrading  to  them  and  to 
our  own  American  farmworkers.  Our 
own  farmworkers  being  free  men  and 
women  are  unable  to  compete  with  this 
imported  captive  labor  force.  They  can- 
not and  should  not  work  for  50  cents  an 
hour.  Being  free  men  and  women  they 
refuse  to  do  so.  If  an  adequate  mini- 
mum wage  were  paid,  domestic  labor 
would  be  available.  They  say,  "Give  us 
a  decent  wage  and  we  will  give  you  a 
good  day's  work."  This  is  the  quid  pro 
quo  they  reasonably  demand.  But  this  is 
the  quid  pro  quo  which  is  denied  them 
because  the  grower  says  "if  you  won't 
work  at  the  conditions  we  wish,  we  will 
get  Mexicans  to  do  the  job  for  us."  This 
offends  our  sense  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity. 

Third.  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment offered  by  the  proponents  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  that  to  reform  and  curtail  the 
abuses  of  the  program  would  cause  an 
Increase  in  the  price  of  food  and  fiber  to 
consumers  in  cities  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  We  are  offended  that  those  who 
make  such  an  argument  believe  us  capa- 
ble of  tolerating  pitiful  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  order  to  save  a  few 
pennies  on  our  food  and  clothing  bills. 
We  do  not  really  see  any  evidence  to 
show  that  food  and  fiber  products  would 
increase  substantially  in  cost  if  farm 
wages  were  Increased.  The  only  figures 
I  have  seen  indicate  that  a  10-cent-an- 
hour  wage  increase  for  workers  employed 
on  cotton  would  increase  an  entire  fam- 
ily's yearlong  supply  of  cotton  goods  by 
only  50  cents.  A  10-cents-an-hour  in- 
crease in  the  wages  of  suf.ar  workers 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  one-fiftieth 
of  1  percent  per  pound  of  sugar  to  con- 
sumers. These  are  not  amounts  which 
frighten  us.  Furthermore,  even  if  the 
cost  were  more,  we  do  not  believe  that 
city  consumers  should  benefit  from  the 
exploitation  of  laborers  in  the  fields  of 
this  country. 
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Therefore,  remote  as  the  20th  District 
of  New  York  is  from  the  fields  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Arizona,  and 
Arkansas,  I  say  that  we  are  affected  by 
the  abuses  of  the  Mexican  farm  lalwr 
program.  I  believe  that  the  serious  and 
well -documented  abuses  should  be  reme- 
died, and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  GuBSER  ]. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hoeven 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gubser.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  to 
reiterate  a  point  I  made  earlier,  namely, 
that  the  bracero  program  escalates  do- 
mestic wages  rather  than  depressing 
them. 

I  do  not  care  where  you  get  all  your 
figures.  I  have  seen  this  actually  work 
in  op>eration.    Here  is  the  way  it  works. 

A  farmer  does  not  want  to  hire  a  bra- 
cero because  he  is  a  lot  of  trouble.  You 
have  to  take  one  of  them  to  the  doctor 
almost  every  day;  you  must  house  them, 
feed  them,  transport  them.  They  are 
extra  expense  and  extra  trouble.  When 
you  hire  them  you  submit  to  harassing 
and  time-consuming  regulations  So  you 
willingly  pay  5  or  10  cents  an  hour 
more  to  get  a  good  domestic  worker.  We 
all  prefer  to  do  that. 

Now,  wage  surveys  are  conducted  to 
determine  the  prevailing  domestic  wage. 
Braceros  are  not  surveyed :  only  domestic 
workers.  The  survey  finds  the  increase 
of  5  or  10  cents  per  hour  and  under 
the  law  the  bracero  must  be  brought  up 
to  an  equal  rate.  Then  the  cycle  starts 
all  over  again,  and  the  farmer  who  pre- 
fers domestic  labor,  as  we  aH  do,  pays  5 
or  10  cents  more.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  program  is  that  it  escalates  do- 
mestic wages  rather  than  depressing 
them.  Therefore  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary and  is  based  upon  a  false  major 
premise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hacen). 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
mAn.  the  language  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  illustrative  of  the  poor 
draftsmanship  which  typifies  all  of  these 
amendments.  It  is  my  p>ersonal  belief 
they  were  rather  hastily  drawn.  This 
provision,  for  example,  would  determine 
the  wage  of  braceros  in  the  job  cate- 
gories in  which  they  are  permitted  to 
work  by  a  comparison  with  a  composite 
farm  wage,  which  would  include  the 
salary  of  a  farm  manager  and  all  other 
categories  of  employees  of  farmers.  In- 
cluding even  bookkeepers.  Under  this 
formula  there  would  be  a  distortion  of 
the  wage  picture  relating  to  the  wages 
for  work  that  braceros  are  permitted  and 
qualified  to  do  by  relating  their  wage  to 
a  composite  farm  wage.  This  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  problems  of  attempting  to 
handle  by  indirection  a  problem  of  mini- 
mum wage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  GathingsI. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  refer  to  page 
5  of  the  report  on  this  legislation  you  will 
see  what  the  situation  is  with  respect 
to  the  Increase  in  wage  rates  on  Amer- 
ican farms.     I  will  read  from  this  report: 

Farm  wages  in  U.S.  agrlcxilture  have  In- 
creased steadily.  In  1950  the  Index  of  farm 
wages  published  by  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  432  (the  Index  for  the  years 
1909  to  1914  equaling  100). 

In  1960  the  Index  had  risen  from  432  to 
629.  an  increase  of  46  percent  in  a  10-year 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  amendment 
which  we  should  consider  very  carefully. 
It  provides  you  will  have  an  increase  of 
10  cents  an  hour  in  wage  rates  for  domes- 
tic workers.  You  write  that  in  each 
year,  year  by  year  there  is  an  increase  of 
10  cents  an  hour,  or  the  wage  rate  across 
the  State  or  across  the  Nation  which- 
ever is  the  lower.  You  will  have  that 
increase,  whatever  the  increase  is,  across 
the  Nation  or  across  the  State.  It  at 
least  would  be  10  cents  an  hour  each 
year  from  here  on  out.  My  colleagues,  I 
ask  you  to  vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Cohelan). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  accumulated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  proves  conclusively 
that  the  importation  of  Mexican  labor 
has  had  a  definite  adverse  effect  on  the 
wages  offered  to  American  labor.  The 
following  facts,  based  on  wage  surveys 
made  by  the  Labor  Departments  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  and  requested 
by  the  signers  of  this  report,  are  to  the 
point: 

1.  Hourly  wage  rates,  without  room  and 
board,  reported  by  the  DJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  rose  about  16  percent  from  1953 
to  1959,  but  Labor  Department  surveys  show 
that  wages  In  most  areas  and  activities  em- 
ploying Mexicans  remained  relatively  stable. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  studies  show  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  rate,  from  earlier  to  later 
years  within  this  period,  32  percent  show  an 
increase,  and  18  percent  show  a  decline. 
Declines  would  not  be  expected  to  occur  in 
labor  shortage  situations. 

2.  In  43  percent  of  the  cotton  harvest  wage 
surveys  In  Mexican-using  areas  compared 
within  the  1953-59  period,  wage  rates  re- 
mained stable;  and  in  32  percent  declines 
were  ref>orted. 

3.  A  study  of  1960  trends  shows  that  in 
52  percent  of  the  cotton  harvest  wage  sur- 
veys In  Important  Mexican  urlng  areas,  wage 
rates  remained  the  same  as  In  1959,  while 
28  percent  declined.  Most  Mexican  Nation- 
als are  employed  In  the  cotton  harvest. 

4.  In  some  sections  of  Arizona,  wage  rates 
in  the  cotton  harvest  have  remained  virtu- 
ally unchanged  from  1953  to  1960,  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  State,  cotton  wage  rates 
have  dropped  50  cents  per  hundredweight. 

5.  In  Mississippi  County.  Ark.,  wage  rates 
for  cotton  picking  were  virtually  unchanged 
from  1953  to  1960,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
USDA  hourly  rate  for  the  Stat*  as  a  whole 
rose  28  percent.  (This  area  uses  11,000  Mex- 
ican braceros  1 

6.  Phillips  County,  Ark.,  had  an  hourly 
cotton  chopping  rate  for  domestic  workers 
of  30  cents  In  June  1954.  Although  the 
average  rate  In  June  1960  was  37  cents,  rates 
as  low  as  SO  cents  were  still  being  paid. 
Mexicans  are  paid  contract  rates  of  50  cents. 
The  USDA  average  hourly  rate  for  Arkansas 
was  69  cents  In  July  1960. 

7.  In  Texas  and  Arkansas  widespread  de- 
clines occurred   between    1950    and    1960  in 


cotton  harvest  rates  (pulling  In  Texas  and 
picking  in  Arkansas).  Typically,  the  de- 
cline was  from  »1.75  to  $1.50  per  hundred- 
weight In  pulling  (Mexicans  are  paid  the 
contract  rate  of  »1.55).  and  from  »3  to 
$2.50  per  hundredweight  in  picking.  A 
notable  exception  resulting  from  D^art- 
ment  of  Labor  action  under  earning  poli- 
cies, occurred  In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  where  the  picking  rate  rose  from 
$2.30  to  $2.50.  But  this  followed  a  period 
of  severe"  years  In  which  there  had  been  no 
change  In  rate  until  1959,  when,  also  by 
vlrtve  of  Labor  Department  action,  the  rate 
rose  from  $2.05  to  $2.30. 

8.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California, 
wage  rates  remained  unchanged  at  70  cents 
an  hour  between  1951  and  1959.  Recently 
the  average  hourly  rate  has  Increased  to 
ninety  cents  an  hour.  Nevertheless,  this  rate 
is  about  35  cents  below  the  average  for  the 
State  as  a  whole.  (The  Imperial  V;illey  is  a 
bracero-domlnated  area.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  This  is  just  some  of 
the  evidence  accumulated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  There  is  much  more. 
For  example.  Department  of  Labor  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  in  many  areas  grow- 
ers who  hire  foreign  labor  tend  to  pay 
lower  wage  rates  to  the  Americans  they 
hire  than  growers  who  hire  American 
labor  exclusively,  E^en  more  important, 
the  Labor  Department  has  foimd  that 
Mexican  braceros  are  employed  at  ap- 
proximately 20.000  skilled,  semiskilled, 
and  year-round  occupations. 

At  a  time  when  American  farmwork- 
ers are  the  victims  of  a  high  degree  of 
underemployment  and  unemployment, 
the  emplcj-ment  of  foreign  workers  in 
the.se  jobs  is  a  disgrace.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  in  an  employment  situation 
such  as  this,  by  what  set  of  mental  gym- 
nastics bracero  using  growers  can  jus- 
tify the  emploj-ment  of  foreign  workers 
in  skilled  occupations.  It  is  true  that 
Pubhc  Law  78,  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten, does  not  specifically  limit  the  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  labor  to  unskilled 
occupations,  but  it  is  our  contention 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  so 
limit  their  employment.  The  use  of 
Mexicans  for  skilled  work  reduces  the 
opportunities  of  domestic  farmworkers 
to  advance  from  unskilled  to  higher 
paid  skilled  jobs  and  tends  to  lower  the 
wage  levels  of  domestic  farmworkers 
employed  in  skilled  occupations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  CoadI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Commitcee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  While  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  was  considering  the  bill 
H.R.  2010.  a  unanimous  consent  request 
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was  granted  to  limit  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  to  4:15 
this  afternoon.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Committee  has  risen.  My  parliamentary 
inquiry  is.  in  view  of  the  fact  the  time 
limit  was  set  at  4:15.  which  is  some  25 
minutes  from  now.  does  not  that  mean 
that  debate  tomorrow  will  be  limited  to 
25  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  means,  unless 
there  is  another  consent  agreement,  that 
there  will  not  be  any  more  debate. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  There  will  be  no  more 
debate? 

The  SPEAKER  Not  unless  there  is 
an  agreement  to  extend  the  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Could  that  agree- 
ment be  had  except  by  unanimous 
consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
think  so.  It  would  require  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  merely  propounded 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 
I    The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Indiana? 
I    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  This  situation  is  a 
little  unusual,  because  many  of  us  had 
been  given  to  believe,  and  we  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  this  bill  would 
be  concluded  today.  If  it  takes  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  further  debate 
tomorrow,  I  would  rather  suspect  there 
would  be  no  more  debate  tomorrow.  My 
suggestion,  therefore,  is.  the  Committee 
having  risen,  that  we  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  were  reasons 
for  asking  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  to  move  that  the  Committee  rise 
now.  The  Chair  asked  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  to  move  that  the 
Committee  rise. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  limiting  of  de- 
bate to  4:15  was  for  everybody's  con- 
venience, as  I  understood  the  situation. 
There  will  be  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
commit from  our  side.  Then  the  vote 
will  be  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  No 
amendment  has  been  adopted.  I  did  not 
expect  any  would  be  adopted,  and  we 
could  have  disposed  of  the  bill  with  not 
more  than  one  record  vote. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  thought  we 
would  complete  the  bill  this  afternoon, 
but  a  situation  has  arisen  that  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Committee  to  rise.  I 
thought,  just  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  that  we  could  finish  the  bill 
tonight. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I,  of  course,  would 
not  raise  the  question  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  4:15  limitation.  I  realize 
this  is  a  matter  of  personal  concern  to 
many  Members  with  whom  I  am  in 
sympathy. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  so  desires,  he  might 


submit  a  request  now  for  25  minutes 
debate  on  the  bill  tomorrow- 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  personally  do  not  de- 
sire to  have  the  matter  debated  further, 
so  personally  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for 
25  minutes  additional  debate. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  nothing  be- 
fore the  House.  The  Chair  has  merely 
suggested  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  he  could  ask  unanimous 
consent  now  that  there  be  25  minutes 
debate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  ask  for  the  right  to 
speak  on  tomorrow.  I  would  not  want 
to  cut  anyone  off. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  time  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
moved  to  terminate  debate  I  asked  him 
to  extend  the  time  because  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  think  is 
very  important.  I  have  been  foreclosed 
by  the  motion  to  rise.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow  we 
continue  debate  for   25  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  view-  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bill  has  been  very 
well  debated  and  the  amendments,  as  I 
understand  it,  may  be  presented  in  order 
without  further  debate,  I  am  compelled 
to  object. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  objection? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  the  floor.  The  gentleman 
reserved  the  right  to  object  and  then 
did  object.  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
desires,  he  may  withhold  his  objection 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  The  Chair 
has  asked  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if 
he  will  withhold  his  objection  and  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  objected,  and 
therefore  I  withheld  my  own  objection. 
He  cannot  withdraw  his  objection.  He 
objected.  Therefore  an  objection  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  now  withholding  his  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  not  said  anything  to  the  Chair 
about  that. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  reserves  his  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  I  know 
he  has  acted  in  the  utmost  good  faith. 
I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  objecting  to  this  debate  continuing. 
I  thought  it  would  continue,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  for  the  gentleman  to  be 
heard  on  the  amendment.  I  just  want  to 
say  I  am  not  the  one  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  objection  to  his  being  heard. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  hold  the  gentleman  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  at  this  point  that 
on  tomorrow  we  have  25  minutes  of  de- 
bate to  complete  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order 


PER    DIEM   ALLOWANCE   FOR   GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  SISK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  <H  Res  283.  Rept.  No.  385 ». 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
3279*  to  increase  the  maximum  rates  of  pver 
diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  on  official  business,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  OFFICE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AND 
TOURISM 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  284,  Rept.  No.  386), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4614)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  take  steps  to  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States  by  residents  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  establish  an  Office  of  International 
Travel  and  Tourism,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  ol  the  con- 
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Blderation  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AP- 
PROPRIATION   BILL.    1962 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
In  order  to  consider  on  Wednesday  next. 
May  17,  the  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Departments  appro- 
priation bill  for  1962.  I  am  making  this 
announcement  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  report  on  the 
bin  be  available?  The  hearings  are 
available.  Will  the  report  on  the  bill  be 
available  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  they  will 
have  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No ;  they  do  not  have  to 
be. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well.  I  will  see 
that  they  are. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  understand  that  the 
full  committee  is  meeting  Monday  morn- 
ing to  consider  this  bill. 

Mr   McCORMACK.     I  so  understand. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


INCOME  TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachtisetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  remarks  I  include  a  statement  made 
by  me  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  May  9,  1961,  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5601,  "To  provide  for  income 
tax  purposes  new  property  may  be  de- 
preciated over  a  5-year  period." 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  has  come  as  a  shock  to  most  Amer- 
icans that  the  United  States  which  for  many 
years  was  considered  to  be  the  world  leader 
in  economic  enterprise,  has  actually  fallen 
behind  several  other  nations  in  the  rate  of 
its  growth. 

Modernized  Industries  In  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  are  selling  their  goods  In  the 
domestic  market  of  the  United  States,  and 
after  discounting  the  effects  of  wage  differen- 
tials and  tariffs,  we  must  concede  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  offering  a  better  product. 
Coincident  with  this,  we  are  concerned  about 
the  number  of  American  firnas  that  are 
establishing  plants  overseas.  Their  purpose 
Is  not  only  to  compete  in  foreign  markets, 
but  to  escape  tlie  smothering  effects  of  our 
antiquated  tax  program. 

The  profits  of  these  migrating  firms  are 
not    taxed   until   they    are   returned   to   the 


United  States.  Corporations  get  arou-id  this 
by  building  new  planu  or  by  expanding  fa- 
cilities in  foreign  countries,  because  most 
countries  levy  no  taxes  on  profits  when  they 
are  used  in  this  way. 

Walter  Llppmann  in  his  March  30.  1961, 
column  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re- 
ferred to  the  problem  which  is  central  to  al- 
most all  others:  •••  •  •  the  problem  of 
overcoming  the  sluggishness  which  has  char- 
acterized the  American  economy  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war.-' 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  of  No- 
vember-December 1960  asks:  "Do  outmoded 
tax  policies  threaten  to  send  the  U.S.  'su- 
perior industrial  machine'  to  the  Junk  pile? 
Do  American  producers  compete  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  foreign  firms,  which  operate 
under  more  progressive  depreciation  policies 
than  our  own?" 

The  Review  believes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  "move  toward  the  goal  of  al- 
lowing business  sufficient  deductions  before 
taxes  to  replace  its  wornout  or  noncompeti- 
tive equipment  of  today's  cost  •  •  •  not  at 
what  it  cost  15  or  20  years  ago  under  com- 
pletely different  conditions  " 

I  will  describe  one  example  which  llliis- 
trates  the  slowdown  effect  of  Inadequate 
depreciation  allowances  upon  American 
enterprise. 

The  Lithographers  &  Printers  National  As- 
sociation represents  an  Industry  composed  of 
thousands  of  medium  and  small  lithogra- 
phers and  printers  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  industry  employs  over  300.000 
people,  and  some  28.000  companies,  exclud- 
ing newsp^apers,  are  involved.  The  president 
of  the  association  has  informed  me  that: 
"We  are  e8p>ecially  handicapped  by  the  long 
periods  of  time  over  which  we  are  required 
to  write  off  the  costs  of  heavy  equipment. 
A  classic  example  Is  a  printing  press  installed 
In  1935  at  a  cost  of  $31,400.  To  replace  it  In 
1958,  23  years  later,  an  Investment  of  9128,000 
was  required. 

"Even  conceding  that  the  replacement  was 
technologically  Improved,  and  more  produc- 
tive than  the  old  one,  the  cost  of  the  new 
press  was  four  times  the  cost  of  the  old 
one  •  •  •  an  obvious  hardship  on  the  tax- 
payer." 

Tax  deductions  spread  over  shorter  pe- 
riods of  depreciation  would  release  capital 
for  reinvestment,  and  open  the  way  for  un- 
limited economic  growth. 

In  order  to  provide  such  Incentives,  I  a&k 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  5601,  the 
bill  I  have  Introduced  "To  provide  that  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  new  property  may  be 
depreciated  over  a  5-year   period." 


AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  have  before  us  numerous  proposals  in 
the  field  of  education,  all  of  which  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  present  State 
administration  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  6,  adopted  by  the 
72d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  on  March  7  of  this  year,  which  I 
submit  for  your  study. 

This  resolution  urges  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  allowing  a  tax  deduction 
for  all  tuition,  whether  paid  to  a  public 
or  private  school,  from  the  elementary  to 


the  university  level.  Furthermore,  the 
resolution  specifically  states  opposition 
to  any  other  form  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  contains  a  very  clear,  firm 
and  vigorous  statement  maintaining  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  States  and  our 
home  communities  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

However,  one  other  important  point  in 
this  resolution  should  be  noted  for  your 
consideration.  It  displays  the  bipartisan 
approach  of  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly, since  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  Illinois  is  controlled  by  the 
Democrat  Party,  and  this  resolution 
was  overwhelmingly-  adopted  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Democrat  Party  New  Frontiersmen 
that  their  stable  party  brethren  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  are  in  sup- 
port of  aid  to  education  in  the  sound 
manner  that  we  have  used  in  developing 
our  schools  into  the  great  educational 
system  that  we  have.  I  would  hope  that 
the  New  Frontier  spenders  here  in 
Washington  place  a  little  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  local  school  boards  in  the  re- 
spective States  to  meet  the  educational 
challenges  as  they  have  so  nobly  per- 
formed in  the  past. 

Whereas  it  Is  undisputedly  recognized  that 
there  Is  an  virgent  need  to  expand  our 
schools  and  colleges,  both  public  and  private, 
to  provide  our  exploding  school-age  popula- 
tion with  the  best  possible  education;    and 

Whereas  private  schools  should  be  en- 
couraged in  their  efforts  to  attract  students 
in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  which  will 
fall  upon  the  taxpayer  for  the  enormous 
expansion  of  State-supported  schools  and 
colleges:  and 

Whereas  private  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  allowed  to  compete  on  a  more 
equal  basis  with  tax  supported  schools  and 
colleges;  and 

Whereas  the  citizen  who  pays  taxes  to  meet 
all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  tuition  for  stu- 
dents who  attend  public  schools  and  State 
universities  Is  allowed  to  use  sxich  tax  pay- 
ments as  a  deduction  In  reporting  his  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  but  Is  denied  such  tax  de- 
duction for  tuition  paid  private  schools  and 
colleges  to  which  he  may  elect  to  send  his 
children:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Is  now 
considering  some  form  of  aid  to  education 
and  also  the  possibility  of  some  tax  relief 
to  stimulate  the  national  economy;  and 

Whereas  by  making  all  tuition  a  tax  de- 
duction, whether  paid  to  a  public  or  private 
school,  the  Congress  would  be  providing  an 
effective  form  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
without  any  risk  of  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation; without  the  diluting  process  of 
having  such  aid  filtered  through  Washing- 
ton; and  w^ould,  at  the  same  time,  be  pro- 
viding a  stimulant  to  the  economy  by  this 
form  of  tax  relief:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  72d  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  (the  Senate  concurring  therein). 

(1)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  allow- 
ing a  tax  deduction  for  all  tuition,  whether 
paid  to  a  public  or  fully  accredited  not-for- 
profit  private  school,  or  to  any  fully  accred- 
ited college  or  university  and.  In  addition, 
allowing  parents  a  tax  deduction  of  $1,500 
for  each  child  or  dependent  they  may  send 
to  any  fully  accredited  college  or  university. 

(2)  That  this  resolution  does  not  constitute 
an  approval  of  any  other  form  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  (3)  That  suitable  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  and   the  Members   of  Congres*  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  house,  March  7.  1961. 
Paul  Powell, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Chas    F.  Kerwin, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Concurred  in  by  the  senate,  March  22,  1961. 
Samuel  H    Shapiro. 

President    of   the  Senate. 
Edward  E    Pernandes. 
Secretary  of   the  Senate. 


UNFORTUNATE  PUBLISHED  FALSE 
RUMORS 

Mr,  WALLHAUSER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  ScHWENcn,  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  EK)int  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  anniversan,-  of  the  birth  of  our  18th 
President  of  the  United  States,  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressins;  those  who  saw  fit  to  gather 
at  the  Grant  Monument  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill  on  this  date  to  honor  this 
great  patriot. 

It  seemed  appropriate  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  bearers  of  false  rumors 
which  plagued  General  Grant's  career 
and  are  now  being  visited  upon  his 
grandson.  Since  that  time  considerable 
interest  has  been  indicated  in  what  I 
had  to  say,  and  because  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  many  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  present.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  brief  speech  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  they  can  read  it. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  it  at  this  point: 

Uhtortunate   Publi.shed   False   Rumors 
I  By  Fred  Schwengel) 

About  100  years  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
Titus  Macclus  Plautus,  a  dramatist  and  poet 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  whispered  an  epigram 
Into  the  ear  of  posterity.  His  observation — 
"Where  there's  smoke  there's  fire" — has 
since  become  the  slogan  of  human  credulity. 
Ever  since  that  day,  and,  in  fact,  through 
all  recorded  history,  rumor  has  played  an 
Important  part  sometimes  a  vicious  one,  in 
the  story  of  mans  strivings. 

In  all  history,  the  sagas  of  human  deeds, 
the  chronicles  of  man's  waking  thoughts,  his 
dreams  of  boundless  hope,  and  his  excuses 
In  the  hour  of  defeat,  are  closely  woven 
with  threads  of  falsehood  and  rumor.  Ru- 
mor transfigures  and  exploits  simple  human 
fancies.  Human  belief  is  artfully  perverted 
by  rumor  mongers  motivated  by  greed,  envy, 
and  hatred. 

The  pattern  of  rumor  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  travels  are  so  Insidious  that  Jour- 
nalists, and  even  the  most  objective  scholars, 
are  sometimes  led  astray.  Too  few  have  had 
the  integrity  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who, 
when  imprisoned  In  the  Tower  of  London, 
was  writing  the  second  part  of  his  History 
of  the  World.  It  Is  said  that  one  day  his 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  fight 
In  the  courtyard  below  his  cell.  Through 
the  barred  windows,  Raleigh  carefully 
watched  each  detail  of  the  Incident,  The 
following  day  he  was  visited  by  a  friend  who 
had  been  in  the  brawl. 

Upon  discussing  the  event,  Raleigh  dis- 
covered that  his  own  version  of  the  fray  was 
Incorrect  throughout.  Realizing  that  he  was 
unable  to  present  an  accurate  account  of  one 


little  incident,  Raleigh  abandoned  the  writ- 
ing of  his  History  of  the  World  and.  In  dis- 
gust, destroyed   the  manuscript. 

As  rumors  spread  by  word  of  mouth  they 
tend  to  grow  and  intensify.  Once  sheltered 
In  the  pages  of  newsfmfxers  or  between  the 
boards  of  books,  they  become  almost  Im- 
mutable as  they  pass  from  generation  to 
generation  Efforts  to  dispel  rumors  and 
lies  have  been  many.  Often  they  have  re- 
sulted only  in  confusion. 

In  every  Individual,  as  in  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him.  are  concealed  ele- 
ments of  hop)e  and  defeatism,  complacency 
and  anxiety,  social  responsibility  and  per- 
sonal self-interest.  The  compounded  pro- 
portions of  these  elements  define  the  scope 
of  man's  ability  to  compare  information. 
They  limit  human  Judgment  to  the  extent 
that  man  Is  seldom  able  to  evaluate  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  rumors  that  come 
to  his  ears. 

Governments  have  recognized  that  rumors 
and  their  ugly  effects  have  a  deleterious  In- 
fluence up>on  individuals  and  upon  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  During  World  War  II  our 
Government  conducted  a  campaign  urging 
our  citizens  to  refrain  from  spreading  ru- 
mors and  to  guard  against  being  misled  by 
them.  The  Civil  War  witnessed  many  ex- 
amples of  the  crippling  effect  of  rumor  upon 
national  morale  and  the  efficient  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

Among  those  who  were  the  object  of  such 
vicious  attacks  was  the  great  American  gen- 
eral and  statesman  we  honor  here  today, 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  For  a  day  or  two 
after  the  Battle  of  Shlloh.  the  newspapers 
exulted  over  the  gr^at  Union  victory.  Then 
a«  they  felt  the  need  to  supply  additional  de- 
tails to  their  readers,  they  began  to  print 
ugly  and  false  rumors  ferreted  out  by  some  of 
the  correspondents. 

Some  Army  officers,  moved  by  petty 
Jealousies,  and  would-be  experts  moved  only 
by  a  desire  to  be  heard,  contributed  to  the 
vicious  attack.  Grant's  absence  at  Savannah 
was  first  questioned,  then  condemned,  then 
reported  as  a  drunken  stupor. 

In  10  days  the  Battle  of  Shlloh  plummeted 
from  a  glorious  triumph  to  a  shameful  dis- 
aster. It  was  given  at  last  the  damning 
military  label,  surprise.  The  newspapers 
seized  upon  the  label  with  no  effort  to  weigh 
Its  Importance,  with  no  consideration  of  any 
mitigating  factor,  almost  without  remember- 
ing that  the  Confederates  had  not,  after  all, 
prevailed. 

During  the  Vlcksburg  campaign  the  news- 
papers again  circulated  ugly  rumors.  Men 
were  dying  by  thousands  of  disease  and 
neglect.  Plans  were  adopted  at  random  and 
abandoned  for  as  little  reason.  The  com- 
mander, they  said,  was  a  muddleheaded  in- 
competent utterly  unfitted  for  his  great 
charge,  and  had  lost  the  confidence  of  officers 
and  men  alike.  There  were  stories  of  how  he 
sat  in  sodden  indifference  to  the  waste  of 
human  lives  of  which  he  was  guilty,  stories 
presented  in  detail  In  Washington  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  Stanton. 

It  was  not  In  Grants  nature  to  defend 
himself  against  these  malicious  charges,  but 
others  have  done  It  for  him.  Grants  adju- 
tant, Rawlins,  writing  to  Representative 
Elihu  B.  Washburne,  on  December  30,  1861, 
said  In  part;  "I  will  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  frankly,  but  first  I  would  say  unequivo- 
cally and  emphatically  that  the  statement 
that  General  Grant  is  drinking  very  hard  Is 
utterly  untrue  and  could  have  originated 
only  in  malice." 

Troubled  by  the  rumors  about  Grant, 
Lincoln  sent  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  to  Grant's  camp  at  Vlcksburg 
as  an  observer.  He  arrived  early  In  April. 
1863,  and  his  coming  probably  saved  Grants 
career.  His  letters  to  Washington  were,  from 
first  to  last,  full  of  confidence  in  Grant, 

Another  witness  whose  testimony  should 
carry    considerable    weight    was    Mrs.   Annie 


Wlttenmyer.  who  served  with  the  soldiers  in 
the  field  as  Iowa  State  sanitary  agent,  and 
later  established  hospital  diet  kitchens  for 
the  US.  Christian  Commission.  She  served 
as  head  of  the  Women's  Relief  Corp  and  was 
a  great  Methodist  woman  leader.  When  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  established  In  1874,  she  was  made 
its  first  president  and  served  as  its  president 
for  S  years. 

Til  us.  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  she 
would  not  condone  lapses  from  sobriety. 
During  the  war  she  was  under  fire  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing  and  at  the  siege  of  Vlcksburg. 
and  had  frequent  opportunity  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

In  her  book,  "Under  the  Guns."  a  story  of 
her  experience  In  the  war,  published  In  1895, 
she  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  "noble 
qualities  of  General  Grant,  and  the  strength 
and  purity  of  his  character" 

The  originating,  repeating,  and  publica- 
tion of  the  false  rumors  about  public  offi- 
cials and  especially  about  great  leaders  like 
General  Grant  Is  a  needless  and  most  un- 
fortunate reflection  on  the  life  and  character 
of    this    fine    American, 

Moreover,  it  Is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  own 
country  and  the  wonderful  thing  It  seeks  to 
represent  for  us  and  for  the  world  And, 
most  certainly,  the  printing  of  these  stories 
Is  no  credit  to  the  great  free  press  of  our 
country. 

Sometimes  It  seems  as  though  the  fate 
of  the  ancestor  Is  visited  up<jn  the  descend- 
ant. In  some  quarters  It  seems  to  be  felt 
that  scurrility  Is  Inheritable,  that  It  de- 
scends— yes,  descends  Is  the  word — from  nn 
earlier  to  a  later  generation 

I  refer  to  press  reports  about  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Fourth  National  Assembly  of 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  in  Charles- 
ton. S  C.  These  reports  state,  quite  errone- 
ously, that  some  persons  were  demanding 
that  MaJ.  Gen.  US.  Grant  III  resign  as 
Chairman    of   the    Commission 

So  false  were  these  reports  that  their  sup- 
posed author,  the  chairman  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
promptly,  publicly,  and  unequivocally  re- 
pudiated them  before  the  assembly  lUelf 
and  in  the  presence  of  reporters  of  some  of 
the  same  papers,  news  services,  and  news 
photographers  who  were  a  party  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  false  and  unfortunate  rumors 
originally. 

But  did  truth  finally  overtake  error? 
Not  at   all. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  late  Cordell  Hull's 
remark  that  a  lie  can  travel  halfway  around 
the  earth  before  truth  can  get  its  pants  on 
and  give  chase. 

One  also  wonders  about  the  famed  remark 
of  the  late  Justice  Holmes  that  "the  best 
test  of  truth  Is  the  power  of  the  thought  to 
get  lUelf  accepted  In  the  competition  of  the 
market  •  •  •.'  especially  when  the  market 
Is  rigged,  when  access  to  It  Is  controlled  by 
those  who  purveyed  the  error  In  the  first 
place. 

And  one  also  recalls  that  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  emphatically  rejected  the 
idea  that  punishment.  Just  and  lawful 
punishment,  is  transmissible  from  father  to 
son — or  grandson.  Indeed,  even  In  the  case 
of  the  only  crime  actually  defined  by  the 
Constitution,  that  marvelous  document  de- 
clares that  "no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood.  •  •  •••  (Art.  Ill, 
sec.  3.) 

One  well-known  newspaper  even  com- 
mented editorially  on  a  discredited  false 
rumor  In  connection  with  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  at  Charleston.  S.C. 

Thus  to  visit,  or  revisit,  defamation  upon 
the  grandson  of  a  defamed  grandfather  Is  a 
little  like  a  private  bill  of  attainder  by  the 
flat  of   those  who  should   know  better. 

This  has  impugned  the  character  of  a  great 
living  descendant  of  the  great  man  we  honor 
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today.  It  has  curtailed  his  effectiveness  £is 
chairman  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission which  Is  trying  to  do  so  much  to 
commemorate  thl.s  tragic  experience  In  our 
national  life  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  great 
Idea  and  Ideals  that  are  inherent  in  our 
system. 

It  might  be  well  to  quote  Shakespeare  as 
a  reminder  to  those  who  are  contributing  to 
misunderstanding  rather  than  to  common 
sense  and  reason  Shake8p>eare  once  re- 
sponded to  a  similar  situation  by  saying,  I 
quote.  "Rumor  Is  a  pipe  blown  by  surmises. 
Jealousies,  conjectures  and  of  so  easy  and  so 
plain  a  stop  that  the  blunt  monster  with 
uncounted  beads,  the  still-discordant  waver- 
ing multitude,  can  play  upon  it  " 

Also,  the  fourth  commandment  might  be 
noted.  It  says,  simply,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  nelghlxjr." 

I  now  address  my  remarks  to  all  who  have 
believed  the  rumor  and  to  those  who  planted 
It  by  suggesting  that,  "In  these  times  man 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  he  would  not 
willingly  be  responsible  through  time  and 
eternity." 

These  words  by  Lincoln,  spoken  almost 
100  years  ago,  need  to  be  noted  today  more 
than  ever  for  we  need  to  build  confidence  In 
our  institutions  rather  than  do  those  things 
that  will  undermine  our  faith  and  our  confi- 
dence. 

I  now  call  on  all  newspapers  and  news 
services  who  profess  to  be  unbiased  and  fair 
and  who  normally  decry  unfair  and  smear 
tactics,  to  investigate  all  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  rumors  of  which  I  have 
spoken  and  to  set  the  record  straight. 


are  not  allowed  to  celebrate  their  na- 
tional holiday  in  Rumania,  but  we  in  the 
free  world  join  Rumanian  p>eople  on  the 
84th  anniversary  celebration  of  this 
great  national  holiday. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr,  Speaker.  Ru- 
manians have  lived  in  thc.r  historic 
homeland  in  the  Balkans  since  the  most 
ancient  days  of  their  national  history, 
and  they  have  always  fought  for  free- 
dom and  independence.  During  most 
of  their  modern  history  they  have  found 
it  impossible  to  cope  with  their  p>owerful 
foes.  The  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  and  the  Rumanians 
lived  under  the  sultans  for  centuries. 
They  endured  the  oppressive  alien  rule, 
and  they  revolted  against  it  whenever 
there  appeared  any  chance  for  success. 
But  all  their  attempts  to  free  themselves 
ended  in  failure  and  disaster,  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Cri- 
mean War  gave  them  an  opportunity, 
and  they  made  the  most  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  that  year  in  1856,  Rumanians  were 
allowed  autonomy,  and  this  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  European  powers.  The  next 
step  toward  liberation  was  taken  in  1877 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  On  May 
10  of  that  year.  Rumanians  proclaimed 
their  independence  and  fought  against 
their  oppressors.  Four  years  later,  in 
May  of  1881,  the  country  was  united 
under  a  king,  forming  the  Kingdom  of 
Rumania. 

For  the  last  84  years  May  10  has  be- 
come a  national  holiday  for  Rumanians, 
and  they  observe  that  annlversaiT.  their 
independence  day.  everjrwhere  in  the 
free  world.  Of  course,  under  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  dictatorship  Rumanians 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  SHIPBUILDING 
AND  SHIP  REPAIR  INDUSTRY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  ALONZO 
F    YOUNG 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There   was   no   objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  hear  an  excellent  le- 
f>ort  on  the  status  of  our  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repair  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  was  made  by  Mr. 
Alonzo  F.  Young,  administrative  direc- 
tor to  the  third  annual  conference  of  the 
Iron  Shipbuilders  International  Marine 
Council,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers.  Iron  Shipbuilders.  Black- 
smiths, Forgers  L  Helpers,  AFL-CIO.  It 
was  a  most  timely  message  which  pcint^d 
up  the  need  for  an  increased  program 
of  ship  construction,  conversion  ar.d  re- 
pair in  our  country.  The  report  .shows 
that  our  country  is  rapidly  losing  its 
position  as  a  strong  maritime  nation, 
while  Ru.«=sia  is  hurriedly  building  ap  its 
merchant  marine  in  an  eflort  to  control 
the  seas.  Mr.  Young  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  his  e^orts  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  our  own  merchant  fleet. 

The  repKjrt  follows : 

It  is  again  a  happy  and  distinct  privilege 
to  welcome  each  and  every  one  of  you  to 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Iron  Ship- 
builders International  Marine  Council  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  ShipbuilderR.  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  &  Helpers,  APL-CIO.  This  is  a 
unique  occasion,  particularly  in  that  we 
meet  on  the  eve  of  our  2l8t  consolidated 
convention  and  in  a  city  other  than  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

At  our  conferences  of  1969  and  1960,  cir- 
cumstances prompted  me  to  embody  in  my 
remarks  from  the  platform  detailed  statistics, 
notwithstanding  the  boresome  aspects  there- 
of. This  year  my  office  has  prepared  such 
data  for  distribution  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  constmamate  officers'  report  to  the 
forthcoming  convention  will,  I  am  confident. 
be  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
portrayal  of  world  shipbuilding  in  the  an- 
nals of  trades  unions'  history. 

Although  my  observations  at  the  Wash- 
ington level  in  recent  weeks  indicate  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  the  future.  I  cannot 
honestly  advise  you  that  an  adequate  pro- 
gr.-vm  of  accelerated  ship  construction,  con- 
version, and  repair  Is  Imminent,  Our  vig- 
orous efforts  to  assure  a  merchant  marine  of 
modern  concept  must  be  incessant.  The 
preeminence  of  American -flag  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  is  essential  to  global  prestige.  Our 
status  as  the  universally  recognized  leader 
of  the  free  world  cannot  rest  on  past 
achievements.  Yes.  we  built  the  Nautilus 
and  Sai^annah,  and  we  also  built  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  That  was  yesterday.  What 
about  today  and  tomorrow?  Several  nations 
have  obviously  made  relatively  greater  prog- 
ress In  varied  fields  since  the  Korean  con- 
flict— Great  Britain.  Japan,  West  Germany, 


and  others,  and  now  Russia,  in  the  area 
walch  Is  of  primary  concern  to  us,  ship- 
building. 

The  Soviet  Union  clearly  sees  the  necessity 
of  seapower  as  shown  by  its  prospective 
plan  for  the  development  of  naval  trans- 
porUtlon  from  1959  to  1965.  On  February 
15,  1961,  Russia  had  In  operation  under  Its 
own  flag  over  800  merchant  ships,  totaling 
4'j  million  deadweight  tons.  In  addition, 
the  Soviet  satellites  have  another  million 
deadweight  tons.  (There  were  947  vessels  of 
1,000  gross  tons  and  over  in  the  US  mer- 
chant fleet  on  March  1.  1961.)  By  1965  the 
Soviets  plan  an  Increase  of  120  pt-rcent  In 
their  dry  cargo  fleet  and  80  percent  in  their 
tankers  These  ships  will  be  modern  and 
fast  with  nuclear  energy,  used  In  both  dry 
cargo  and  tanker  ships  of  large  tonnage. 
The  atomic  Icebreaker  (Lenin)  is  an  ex- 
ample of  their  progress  Russian  maritime 
activity  becomes  increasingly  evident.  The 
numl>er  of  ships  visiting  Italian  porU,  most- 
ly tankers,  has  multiplied  tenfold  in  the  last 
5  years.  Regular  shipping  service  Unking 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  also  one  to  Indonesia  are  in  operation. 
Their  vessels  are  calling  at  African  ports, 
both  north  of  the  Sahara  and  in  the  newly 
liberated  countries  of  that  continent,  Soviet 
ships  are  arriving  in  Cuba  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day.  One  hundred  percent  of  all  petro- 
leum products  are  entering  Cuba  in  Rus- 
sian-owned or  chartered  tankers.  On  any 
day  of  1961,  to  date,  at  least  15  Russian  ships 
could  be  found  in  Cuban  harbors. 

We  submit  that  these  facts  prove  that  a 
new  challenge  now  confronts  us  which  makes 
it  imperative  that  sagacity  displace  nugac- 
Ity  the  all  too  prevalent  attitude  pertinent 
to  our  fourth  arm  of  defense,  the  merchant 
marine  We  can  anticipate  support  from 
many  areas  of  our  economy  but  unfortu- 
nately not  from  all.  The  memory  of  what 
transpired  In  those  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding Pearl  Harbor  are  a  grim  reminder 
that  some  are  blinded  to  reality  by  their 
avarice  for  profits.  The  scrap  steel  among 
other  exports  delivered  to  Japan  were  re- 
tiu-ned  In  the  form  of  bombs  and  bullets, 
and  so  forth,  during  the  horrible  holocaust 
of  World  War  II  We  cast  no  aspersions  on 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  anyone.  We 
do.  however,  aver  that  greed  breeds  madness. 

The  vast  proportion  of  our  US-flag 
merchant  tonnage  was  constructed  under  the 
World  War  II  building  programs:  79  percent 
of  our  dry  cargo  and  54  percent  of  our 
tanker  tonnage  are  in  the  15-19-year-old  age 
bracket.  They  have  long  been  outmoded. 
Only  1.7  percent  of  the  U.S. -flag  tonnage  of 
dry  cargo  ships  are  under  5  years  of  age; 
6.9  percent  are  from  5  to  9  years  old. 

American  shipowners  have  built  a  number 
of  modern  tankers  in  recent  years — a  few 
constructed  in  the  United  States  for  registry 
under  U.S.  flag  but  most  built  abroad  for 
registry  under  foreign  flag  Seven  new 
passenger  ships  have  t>een  built  since  World 
War  II  and  three  have  been  converted  from 
mariner  class  cargo  ships.  The  seven  new 
ships  are  the  25-knot  Constitution  and  In- 
dependence, the  38-knot  United  States,  the 
20-knot  Santa  Paula  and  Santa  Rosa,  and 
the  21-knot  Brasil  and  Argentina.  The  mari- 
ner conversions  are  the  20-knot  Mariposa. 
Monterey,  and  Atlantic.  The  19-knot  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  President  Wilson  were 
converted  from  troopships.  These  ships, 
however,  are  basically  World  War  II  types. 
The  majority  of  our  ships  are  old,  deficient 
in  speed,  and  lacking  In  other  features  that 
are  important. 

The  85th  Congress  authorized,  but  did  not 
appropriate  funds  for,  the  coiistructlon  of 
two  large  high-speed  passenger  ships — one 
of  33  knots  and  one  of  30  knots  speed.  The 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  was  the  low 
bidder  for  these  ships.  We  have  consist- 
ently urged  the  Immediate  construction  of 
these  two  superliners  and  have  appealed  to 
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the  White  House  to  use  Its  Influence  to  ex- 
pedite the  contract  award. 

The  present  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  Is 
completely  fatuous  If  we  are  to  offset  the 
rapidly  approaching  block  obsolescence  of 
US.  merchant-type  tonnage. 

It  Is,  therefore,  mandatory  that  we  of  the 
trades  unions  redouble  our  efforts  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  and  enact  such  new  legislation  as  may 
be  essential  to  Insure  Immediate  impetus 
to  a  shipbuilding  program  In  American 
shipyards  designed  to  reestablish,  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively,  our  maritime  pre- 
dominance. Periodic  press  releases  state 
we  now  have  underway  the  greatest  ship- 
building program  In  peacetime  history. 
What  they  don't  say  is  that  we  are  merely 
I  trying  to  make  up.  to  a  degree,  our  lethargy 
of  previous  years.  Although  hackneyed  the 
adage  of  too  little  too  late  seems  currently 
apropos.  We  have  the  skills;  we  have  the 
materials;  we  have  the  facilities,  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  which  are  contingent 
upon  our  generating  the  ingredients  of  need 
and  purpose.  We  do  not  underestimate  our 
task.  The  record  of  the  last  half-century  Is 
a  sorry  one.  In  1910  American-flag  shlpw 
carried  about  9  percent  of  our  total  foreign 
commerce.  The  same  figure  (9  percent)  ap- 
plies to  1960  During  this  period  our  popu- 
lation Increased  100  percent  (90  million  in 
1910,  180  million  In  1960)  and  our  total 
foreign  commerce  more  than  1.500  percent 
(3  3  billion  In  1910  to  50  billion  in  1960). 
When  you  consider  that  99  percent  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  excluding  that  with  Can- 
ada and  Mexico,  is  transported  by  ship  and 
represents  close  to  10  percent  of  our  $500  bil- 
lion gross  national  product,  you  can  get  a 
true  picture  of  our  colossal  torpidity  which 
makes  the  legendary  sleep  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
seem  like  a  momentary  nap.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lessons  of  two  World  Wars,  we  as  a 
nation  continue  to  abandon  our  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  sug- 
gesting that  unless  the  malignancy  of  for- 
eign ship  construction  by  American  owners 
diminishes,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
boycott  the  products  of  those  who  flagrantly 
disregard  the  economic  well-being  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  shipyard  and  collateral 
employees.  The  major  oil  companies  are 
conspicuous  malefactors  and  at  the  same 
time  are  receiving  favored  tax  treatment. 

Although  this  is  a  very  proper  for\im  to 
explore  aJl  aspects  of  our  naval  and  mer- 
chant marine  policy,  any  attempt  to  cover 
such  a  gamut  would  be  illogical  and  inutile 
Therefore,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few 
facets  which  in  no  sense  should  be  inter- 
preted as  inferring  that  they  are  of  any 
greater  or  lesser  Importance  than  those  too 
numerous  to  enumerate. 

Before  World  War  II,  our  shipping  In  the 
coastal  and  intercoastal  trade  was  the  largest 
segment  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 
Shortly  after  our  entry  into  the  war,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  700  ships  of  our  coastal  and 
Intercoastal  fleet,  representing  60  percent  of 
our  total  ocean-carrying  capacity,  was  put 
into  transocean  service  directly  supporting 
the  war,  and  this  domestic  trade  was  ab- 
sorbed by  other  modes  of  tnmsportatton 
These  deepwater  common  carriers  have 
never  regained  their  former  status.  Today 
there  are  only  two  companies  with  a  total 
of  10  ships  In  this  trade.  The  preponderance 
of  ships  in  domestic  trade  would  be  at  sea 
at  any  given  time  and  would  escape  damage 
in  the  event  of  direct  attack.  In  their 
normal  operations  they  were  always  close 
to  our  ports  and  immediately  available  In 
any  emergency.  At  the  onset  of  a  major 
nuclear  war,  this  fleet  would  be  a  vital  link 
between  our  coastal  cities  when  in  all  proba- 
bility our  systems  of  land  transportation 
would  be  disrupted  The  feasibility  of  hy- 
drofoil craft  in  this  field  is  being  explored. 
In  any  event,  ways  and  means  must  be  found 
to  stimulate  this  industry. 


Thousands  of  our  members  depend  upon 
the  ship  repair  yards  for  their  livelihood. 
Employment  In  91  ship  repair  yards  in  1957 
was  37.6(X);  1958,  25^230,  and  In  1960  only 
20,200  In  77  yards.  This  represent*  a  de- 
cline In  employment  since  our  last  conven- 
tion of  more  than  46  percent  and  presuma- 
bly the  shutdown  of  14  yards.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  yards  capable  of  handling  the  re- 
pair of  oceangoing  vessels  are  in  desperate 
need  of  work  right  now  If  this  country  Is  to 
maintain  a  skeleton  of  ship  repairing  defense 
potential. 

The  average  level  of  employment  In  our 
naval  shipyards  was  99,000  In  1958.  95.000 
In  1959,  and  91.000  In  1960.  This  persistent 
decline  when  compared  with  the  1957  figure 
(105,000)  reported  at  the  20th  Consolidated 
Convention,  shows  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately 13' 2  percent. 

The  appropriations  for  naval  ship  con- 
struction, conversion,  etc.  for  the  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  our  last  convention  are 
as  follows:  1958:  $2,481,000,000;  1959:  $2,- 
069,400,000;  1960:  $1,330,700,000;  1961:  $2,- 
316,360,000.  In  view  of  world  tensions,  we 
believe  that  our  naval  ship  construction  and 
conversion  program  constitutes  a  gross  de- 
linquency, and  we  advocate  the  Immediate 
construction  of  100  Polaris  submarines  in 
addition  to  other  Important  naval  ships  and 
facilities. 

Our  naval  shipyards  have  long  been  a 
bulwark  of  our  defense  system.  All  of  our 
navy  yards  are  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  we  will  fight  any  curtailment  thereof 
We  seek  expansion,  not  constriction,  of  naval 
facilities. 

We  reiterate  that  the  record  of  member- 
ship, when  compared  to  the  potential.  Is 
extremely  disappointing.  ThlB  challenge  to 
continuous  progress  by  the  navy  yard  seg- 
ment of  our  Jurl.-'dictlon  must  be  remedied. 
Aggressive  campaigns  of  organization  are 
Imperative  at  all  Installations.  A  substan- 
tial Increase  In  members  Is  vital  to  the  per- 
petuity of  effective  representation  at  the 
local  and  national  level. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  beneficial  Im- 
pact upon  our  Brotherhood  resulting  from 
the  prestige  of  International  President 
Calvin.  He  Is  known  and  esteemed  by  an 
amazing  number  of  our  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives and  departmental  heads  charged 
with  the  re.<=pon.sibl]lty  of  administering  Fed- 
eral programs.  This  has  Infinitely  facilitated 
my  access  to  many  offices.  The  recent  selec- 
tion of  President  Calvin  as  one  of  the  27 
members  comprising  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFL-CIO  speaks  for  Itself  as  to  his 
universally    recognized   stature. 

I  would  be  devoid  did  I  not  once  again 
acknowledge  and  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  advice  and  cooperation  afforded  me 
by  Vice  President  Boggs,  International 
Representative  Buoy,  and  Walter  Mason,  leg- 
islative representative  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


MAJ.  GEN.  EDWIN  A.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Roussklot] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  comments  were  sent  me  in  a 
memorandum  from  one  of  my  very  fine 
constituents.  Comdr.  N.  H.  Black.  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  retired,  of  Arcadia.  Calif. 
I  believe  his  comments  regarding  MaJ. 
Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  have  them  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  others  may  b9 


made  aware  of  these  opinions.  I  think 
they  are  well  stated  and  represent  a  very 
important  analysis  of  this  particular  sit- 
uation. Under  permission  granted.  I  in- 
clude Commander  Black's  comments  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Important   Comments  on  the  Case  of  Maj. 
Oen.  Edwin  A.  Walker 

It  is  highly  Improbable  that  the  following 
facts  will  be  brought  out  in  the  case  of  Mai 
Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker : 

1.  A  masterly  Job  of  negative  conditioning 
Is  being  done  on  Americans  by  the  Soviet 
through  every  medium  of  mass  communica- 
tions. 

2.  It  Is  a  military  operation,  devised  by 
military  scientists  and  carried  out  by  Soviet 
agents. 

3.  A  prime  target  is  every  member  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces,  at  home  and  abroad. 

4.  The  Soviet  method  (which  we  learned 
in  Korea)  simply  stated  is  this.  "Separate  an 
American  from  his  everyday  faith— In  hU 
God.  his  country,  and  his  outfit,  and  bU 
friends — and  you've  got  him." 

5.  Red  techniques  In  Korea  were  educa- 
tional group  psychotherapy— In  reverse.  It 
separates,  tears  down  Instead  of  builds  up, 
faith  and  courage.  (The  export  version 
aimed  24  hours  a  day  at  all  Americans  they 
now  call  cybernetic  warfare.) 

6.  Our  men  In  Korea  whoee  everjday 
faiths  were  strong  Inside  them,  dldnt  break, 
dldn  t  get  fooled,  and  lived.  Thoee  who 
were  educated  or  separated  from  their  ev- 
eryday beliefs  gave  up.  Many  died  for  no 
physical  reaaon. 

7.  President  Eisenhower  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Thomas  Gates  ordered  corrective 
tr-Uning  In  moral  and  spiritual  leadership 
as  a  military  countermeasure  to  this  new 
technique  In  warfare — "cybernetic"  attack 
on  the  win  to  resist. 

8  Optimum  purpose  In  the  Navy's  lead- 
ership program,  fur  example,  is  for  each  man 
to  reexamine,  restudy.  and  reaffirm  the  moral 
and  spiritual  values  of  his  own  life  and 
those  of  his  faith,  his  country,  and  his  serv- 
ice In  the  Navy.  In  discussions  of  national 
values,  he  is  familiarized  with  the  rise  of 
communism  and  the  Soviet  threat  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

9.  General  Walker,  like  any  miUtary  com- 
mander, is  responsible  for  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  men  in  his  command.  The  meas- 
ures and  background  materials  he  uses  to 
safeguard  his  men  against  the  Soviet  cyber- 
netic softening  process  are  matters  of  com- 
mand responsibility  and  Judgment. 

10.  It  la  both  coincidental  and  unfortu- 
nate that  some  of  the  best  beckground  ma- 
terial on  Communist  subversion  and  Soviet 
cybernetic  operations  Is  from  civilian 
sources.  Most  is  researched  and  condensed 
from  thousands  of  reports  and  documeuU 
on  file  in  Washington.  The  same  facts  and 
figures  have  been  used  continuously  In  hun- 
dreds of  publications  and  films  Issued  by 
scores  of  anticommunlsm  organizations,  as 
weU  as  as  by  the  training  materials  depart- 
ments of  the  armed  services. 

At  first  glance.  General  Walker's  recall  is 
like  permitting  the  Squodunk  Gazette  to 
dlcUte  dismissal  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
over  the  editor's  disagreement  with  train- 
ing policy.  The  problem  here  is  far  more 
serious  than  stupidity.  This  Is  an  example 
of  how  extremely  sensitive  our  services  have 
had  to  be  to  political  pressures. 

Political  pressure  from  the  left  has  more 
power  than  we  realize,  to  hamstring  and 
paralyze.  This  is  true  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, especially  Government  regulated  in- 
dustry such  as  mass  communications.  It  is 
doubly  true  of  goverrmient,  at  any  level, 
and  the  armed  services. 

The  technique  of  continuous  pressure  ap- 
plied to  pressure  sensitive  area*  In  the 
American  complex  has  been  termed  "Soviet 
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Principle  No.  10."  It  is  "the  application  of 
paralysis  as  a  principle  of  Soviet  global 
warfare."  What  it  is  and  how  It  works  Is 
found  In  hearings  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  February 
19-28,  March  3-4,  1958.  The  immediate 
answer  might  well  be  a  complete  briefing  of 
the  President  on  the  kind  of  sophisticated 
psychological  and  subversive  war  being 
waged  against  us.  We  have  many  experts 
eminently  qualified  to  do  this.  The  same 
people  should  be  appointed  as  a  task  group 
to  devise  countermeasures  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Training  aids  and  materials  now  used 
by  the  Armed  Forces  and  many  patriotic 
groups   is  readily  available. 

The  enemy  is  far  more  sensitive  and  vul- 
nerable to  this  type  of  warfare  than  we  are. 
To  the  criminal  mind  exposure  is  tanta- 
mount to  failure  and  death.  That  Is  why 
hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  Soviet  dupe  under 
the  white  spotlight  of  truth. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Rousselot] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  7 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  a  newspaper  reixjrter 
who  will  look  into  the  facts  before  writ- 
ing about  the  John  Birch  Society. 
George  Todt  is  such  a  reporter.  Mr. 
Todt  has  discussed  the  society  in  six 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Heral'^-Express.  a  leading  news- 
paper in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  two  of  which 
follow: 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald -Express,  Feb. 

10.   1961] 

A  View  or  the  News — George  Todt's 

Opinion 

Do  more  than  100  American  patriotic  so- 
cieties possess  the  right  to  press  for  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  by  Congress  in  these  modern 
times? 

Many  members  of  the  press  consider  this 
such  a  ticklish  question  that  they  would 
prefer  to  see  it  swept  under  the  rug. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  question  deserves  to 
be  aired.  Why  not  put  the  cards  on  the 
table  for  everybody  to  see?  Who  Is  afraid  of 
the  truth?  Let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

What  are  the  facts  in  this  case? 

They  are,  quite  simply,  that  the  John 
Birch  Society — a  rapidly  mushrooming  anti- 
Communist  organization  In  the  United 
States — has  requested  a  large  number  of 
American  patriotic  societies  to  Join  with  it 
In  whipping  up  popular  support  in  Congress 
to  impeach  Karl  Warren,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  grassroots  sym- 
pathy for  this  action  and  the  movement  is 
apparently  g^rowing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

QUESTIONS    WISDOM 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
false  inference  that  Mr.  Warren  Is  a  Com- 
munist, which  he  most  certainly  Is  not.  The 
John  Birch  Society  merely  claims  that  he 
has  performed  his  official  duties  poorly  and 
In  such  manner  as  to  bring  considerably  less 
than  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Reds.  It 
questions  the  wisdom  of  certain  key 
decisions. 

According  to  Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the 
society,   one  of  these   was  Brown   v.  Brown 


because  it  overturned  numerous  previous 
decisions  by  the  same  court  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  "a  set  of  psychological  and 
sociological  theories  advanced  by  a  Swedish 
Socialist  named  Gunnar  Myrdal  and  a  group 
of  American  Communist  Ironters  with  whom 
Myrdal  had  been  associated." 

Here  are  three  more  decisions  which  have 
particularly  incensed  Welch  and  his  support- 
ers, as  seen  through  his  eyes: 

"In  the  Steve  Nelson  case  the  Warren 
court  wiped  out  the  antiseditlon  laws  of 
more  than  40  States,  and  denied  those  States 
the  right  to  protect  themselves  against  trea- 
son, on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  preempted  the  sedition  field  by 
passing  the  Smith  Act  (which  act  this  same 
Supreme  Court  has  done  everything  It  could 
to  vitiate) . 

"OF    HIS    ACTS 

"In  the  Konlgsberg  case  the  Warren 
court  canceled  the  right  of  any  State  to 
deny  a  license  to  practice  law  to  a  man 
merely  because  he  would  not  say  whether  he 
was  a  Communist  or  not. 

"In  the  Sweezy  case  the  Warren  court 
reversed  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
and  held  that  the  attorney  general  of  New 
Hampshire  was  without  authority  to  ques- 
tion a  lecturer  at  the  State  university — sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers  of  New  Hampshire — 
concerning  reported  subversive  activities. 

"There  have  been  dozens  more  which  we 
cannot  even  mention  here." 

Welch  bases  his  argument  for  impeach- 
ment on  article  III,  section  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  that  Federal  Judges 
"shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior," 

HKRK   ARE    SOME 

Since^he  Constitution  specifies  no  other 
arrangement  for  limiting  the  tenure  of 
Federal  Judges  to  the  periods  of  their  "good 
behavior,"  Welch  believes  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered obvious  that  Impeachment  is  to  be 
used  for  those  who  violate  this  requirement. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  American  citizens  who  express  them- 
selves as  dissatisfied  with  the  behavior  of 
Mr.  Warren  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

They  want  Congress  to  bring  impeachment 
proceedings  against  him. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  this  case, 
pro  or  con. 

But  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  people  are  within  their  legal 
rights  to  take  this  kind  of  action. 

Actually,  it  seems  to  this  writer  that  no 
officeholder  In  this  democratic  Republic  of 
ours  ought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
people  should  they  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  public  action. 

UNDENIABLE    FACTS 

I  say  this  impartially  with  reference  to 
any  position  and  regardless  of  the  political 
party,  race,  creed  or  color  of  the  person  hold- 
ing it. 

Those  in  public  life  who  arouse  the  wrath 
of  the  people  must  expect  to  settle  their  ac- 
count with  the  people  thereafter. 

Impeachment  by  Congress  under  special 
circumstances  Is  a  legitimate  kind  of  ac- 
counting In  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, although  I  know  fellow  citizens  who 
are  eiu-olled  in  the  organization. 

From  all  outward  appearances  I  have  been 
Impressed  with  their  dedication  to  anti- 
communism  and  constitutional  American- 
ism. 

I  cannot  see  where  they  have  overstepped 
their  right  here. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express,  Mar. 

15,   1961] 

George    Todt's    Opinion 

There   is   no   dearth    of    "Committees    for 

Fair  Play"  in  the   United  States   nowadays 


whenever  Communist-dominated  organiza- 
tions become  the  Justified  targets  of  the 
wTath  of  the  American  people. 

They  even  have  one  of  these  things  for 
Castro. 

Now  that  an  anti-Communist  organiza- 
tion Is  under  fire — the  John  Birch  Society — 
let's  see  if  the  forces  of  liberalissimo  observe 
the  same  high  standards  of  conduct  to- 
ward their  opponents  that  they  constantly 
whine  for  themselves.  Where  Is  the  spirit 
of  Voltaire  here? 

BEWARE.    BEWARE 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  but  I  think  that.  In  their  case,  a 
great  number  of  Innocent,  patriotic  Amer- 
icans have  been  already  much  maligned  by 
ideological  hatchetmen  who  should  have 
stood  In  bed  as  the  saying  goes. 

As  a  member  of  the  press  who  Is  Interested 
primarily  in  falrplay — and  above  all,  the 
truth — I  think  It  Is  time  to  set  the  record 
straight.     What's  the  score? 

Let  me  make  this  suggestion  to  my 
readers  in  advance:  Don't  permit  cunning 
voices  with  axes  to  grind  stampede  you  by 
the  unholy  smear  technique  before  you  have 
a  chance  to  investigate  this  matter  without 
bi.as  or  prejudice  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Go  and  find  out  for  yourselves. 

Let  your  own  eyes  and  ears — and  con- 
science— be  the  Judge. 

OF    INTERPRETATION 

There  is  a  John  Birch  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
located  at  3750  W.  Sixth  St.,  zone  5.  Tele- 
phone: Dunkirk  5-2389.  Its  manager  is  a 
young  man  named  Kent  Steffgen.  He  told 
me  he  would  be  glad  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. Ask  him  about  the  side  of  the  story 
he  represents  before  arriving  at  any  hard 
and  fast  decision. 

When  I  first  perceived  the  gigantic  smear 
shaping  up  against  the  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society — which  numbers  some  of  our 
finest  citizens  in  its  ranks  here  in  the  south- 
ern California  area  and  elsewhere — I  inter- 
viewed Steffgen  about  the  matter. 

Knowing  the  lofty  American  Ideals  of  the 
society  from  some  of  my  friends  who  are 
members,  I  considered  it  nothing  less  than 
lunatic  to  attempt  to  link  this  dedicated 
organization  to  the  likes  of  Karl  Marx, 
Adolf  Hitler  and  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

If  I  ever  wrote  a  lie  of  that  dimension,  I 
would  forever  hang  my  head  in  shame. 

The  patron  saints  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  are  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

CmLTY    ONLY 

To  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  it  is 
true  that  the  founder  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  once  wrote  a  pamphlet  for  circula- 
tion among  about  100  friends  in  which  he 
was  extremely  critical  of  men  like  former 
President  Dwlght  D  Eisenhower,  former  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon,  former  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  his  brother, 
the  present  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Allen  Dulles. 

These  are  all  men  whom  I,  personally, 
warmly  admire  and  whose  patriotic  Amer- 
icanism I  have  extolled  on  innumerable 
occasions  in  this  column.  I  deplore  any  in- 
temperate language  used  against  any  of  these 
four  fine  men.  And  I  won't  buy  a  comma 
of  it. 

But  having  said  this,  there  are  other 
factors  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
Robert  Welch,  the  John  Birch  founder,  wrote 
these  Intemperate  statements  before  he  had 
founded  the  society.  It  was  in  a  book  called 
"The  Politician" — never  in  the  society's 
"Blue  Book."  So  what  the  author  wrote  be- 
fore the  society  came  into  existence  is  cer- 
tainly not  binding — and  has  never  been  in- 
tended to  be — upon  the   later  membership 

BY    ASSOCIATION 

To   condemn    the   membership   for   some- 
thing Welch  stated  before  the  society  came 
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Into  existence  Is  little  short  of  what  our 
Uber&llsslmo  friends  would  call  guilt  by 
association.  Now  we  cant  have  that,  can 
we? 

In  the  second  place,  let's  look  at  the  forest 
Izistead  of  the  trees  In  this  cose.  Granted 
that  Robert  Welch  used  Intemperate  lan- 
^age  against  four  mer.  whom  I  greatly  ad- 
mire— am  I  still  to  write  off  his  magnificent 
flght  against  communism  because  of  this 
personality  factor? 

I  think  the  most  Important  thing  about 
the  John  Birch  Society  lies  not  In  the  per- 
sonality of  Its  founder — who  likely  needs  a 
good  public  relations  director  like  crazy — 
but  In  the  fact  that  It  Is  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  communism  and  the  protection 
of  constitutional  government  in  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States. 

We  can  afford  to  overlook  some  faults  of 
tLese  dedicated  antl-Communlsts  on  that 
account. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPE?iDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  this  body,  truly 
the  most  representative  of  the  American 
people,  be  constantly  mindful  of  the 
plight  of  every  nation  dominated  and 
held  captive  by  Soviet  Russia. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  fol- 
lowing message  is  intended  for  the 
American  people  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Rumania. 
I  It  is  with  a  mixture  of  great  sorrow 
and  little  joy  that  I  greet  the  people 
of  Rumania  today.  May  the  10th,  the 
84th  anniver.sary  of  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  My  great  sorrow  is  that 
I  cannot  greet  a  free  Rumania  whose 
people  commemorate  this  day  openly  in 
jubilant  nationwide  celebrations.  My 
joy  is  that  I  can  greet  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania, still  desirous  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom, through  the  Rumanian  National 
Committee  which  is  working  zealously 
for  that  freedom  all  over  the  world  today. 

In  1877.  your  nation  united  and  pro- 
claimed its  independence,  joining  the 
community  of  nations  as  a  sovereign 
kingdom.  You  valiantly  presei-ved  your 
precious  independence  from  outside 
domination  through  the  many  years  of 
turbulence  and  war  in  the  Slavic  states. 
With  the  advent  of  World  War  n,  forces 
of  violent  determination  imposed  their 
brutal  will  on  you  only  by  sheer  military 
might.  After  driving  these  forces  of 
nazism  from  your  borders  and  hems, 
assured  of  territorial  integrity  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  people  of  Rumania 
were  subjected  to  the  insidious  tech- 
niques of  Russian  imperialism.  Slowly 
seizing  power  from  within,  the  Soviet 
Union  finally  forced  the  abdication  of 
King  Michael  on  December  30.  1947. 
Prom  that  day  on.  Rumania  has  been 
a  captive  nation.  We  of  the  free  world 
have  not  let  time  change  our  deep  con- 
viction that  you  are  held  against  your 
will  by  a  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment in  no  way  representative  of  the 


feelings  of  your  people.  There  is  not 
adequate  evidence  that  your  people  want 
communism.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  of  the  suffering  and  the  trials  un- 
der the  present  Communist  regime.  If 
you  were  allowed  to  vote  under  totally 
free  elections,  and  the  i-esults  of  those 
elections  showed  that  you  preferred  a 
communistic  form  of  government,  then 
we  would  be  convinced.  Until  that  time, 
we  will  continue  to  have  faith  in  your 
determination  to  one  day  live  again  un- 
der a  government  of  your  choice  and 
within  a  society  of  your  choice. 

It  is  with  these  ideas  in  mind  that  we 
in  the  United  States  join  in  commemora- 
tion of  your  indep>endence  day.  hoping 
that  each  of  you  will  celebrate  this  day 
in  your  hearts  and  minds  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  day  that  you  can  freely  cele- 
brate it  with  your  shouts  and  thanks- 
giving. 

WRIGHT-PATTERSON  AIR  FORCE 
BASE 

Mr  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchenckI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dayton 
and  the  Great  Miami  Valley  are  both 
the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  avia- 
tion— a  fact  of  which  all  our  folks  are 
ju.stifiably  proud. 

In  the  short  period  of  time  since  the 
first  powered  aircraft  was  conceived  and 
built  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright,  the  most  phenomenal 
progress  in  the  history'  of  the  world  has 
been  made  in  the  areas  of  speed  and 
distance  in  transportation.  The  first 
powered  flight  was  made  by  the  Wright 
brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C.,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1903.  From  that  very  short  flight 
just  58  years  ago  manned  aircraft  has 
continued  to  go  forward  until  recently 
when  a  U.S.  experimental  aircraft  at- 
tained a  speed  of  greater  than  3.100 
miles  per  hour.  This  U.S.  aircraft  not 
only  responded  perfectly  to  the  will,  skill, 
and  desire  of  the  pilot  but  it  also  landed 
safely.  Thus  transportation  by  aircraft, 
commercial  as  well  as  military,  from  the 
most  widely  separated  places  in  the 
world  can  be  accomplished  in  a  rela- 
tively few  hours. 

In  recognition  of  these  facts  our  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  used  military  aircraft 
with  tremendous  success  in  World  War  I 
and  to  progressively  greater  advantage 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  aviation  the 
center  of  the  research,  development,  and 
testing  for  the  Armed  Forces  was  Mc- 
Cook  Field  in  Dayton.  Ohio.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  increased  size 
and  speed  of  military  aircraft  required 
a  larger  airfield  and  more  extensive  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  facili- 
ties. Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
citizens  of  Dayton  and  the  surrounding 
area  a  site  was  selected  just  east  of  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  and  was  appropriately  named 


Wright  Field   In   honor   of  the  Wright 
brothers. 

Wright  Field  is  located  partly  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  partly 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
which  has  long  been  so  ably  represented 
by  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown. 

Fairfield  Air  Supply  Depot  was  later 
developed  near  the  village  of  Fairfield 
in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  and  subse- 
quently renamed  Patterson  Field  in 
honor  of  a  distinguished  pilot. 

These  two  fields  were  later  joined  to- 
gether in  what  is  now  known  as  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

The  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
complex  now  includes  some  of  the  most 
vital  and  important  functions  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  Air  Force  and  all  of  the  folks 
in  our  area,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Nation,  are  j'ostly  proud  of  it. 

The  number  of  discoveries  and  tech- 
niques developed  by  the  outstanding  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  at  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base  are  legion  and  would 
read  like  a  novel.  Our  U.S.  Government 
has  developed  facilities  on  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base  conservatively 
estimated  to  cost  originally  some  $300 
million  and  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere  for  many  times  that 
amount. 

Everyone  in  "Who's  Who  in  Aviation" 
has  either  been  stationed  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  at  some  time 
or  has  had  frequent  and  personal  con- 
tact with  the  many  developments  there. 

Personnel.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  stationed 
or  employed  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  are  among  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  able  research,  scientific, 
management,  and  operational  personnel 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Their  daily  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  flight, 
whether  it  be  by  manned  aircraft  or 
missiles,  are  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  all  of  us. 

Our  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  one  of 
the  most  serious  races  against  time  in 
our  history.  Time  is  of  the  essence,  and 
time  lost,  while  it  can  never  be  regained, 
is  especially  critical  at  this  point  in  our 
history. 

Many  changes  are  occurring  constant- 
ly. Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  technologies  and  new  scien- 
tific discoveries. 

All  the  thinking  people  in  our  area, 
Mr.  Speaker,  fully  recognize  these 
changes  and  realize  that  changes  in 
functions  must  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 

Recently  announced  changes  In  or- 
ganizational duties,  respon.sibilities.  and 
procedures  in  the  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  complex  have  caused  consid- 
erable unrest  and  misgivings  among 
many  who  have  devoted  the  greatest  part 
of  their  lives  and  abilities  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base.  Congressman 
Brown  and  I.  together  with  others,  have 
sought  and  held  conferences  on  these 
matters  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  his  staff,  and  many  vitally  con- 
cerned civilians.  We  have  been  pleased, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  words  of  assurance 
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we  have  received  from  the  Honorable 
Eugene  Zuckert.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  high  ranking  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters officers  and  others.  But  some- 
how, Mr.  Speaker,  rumors  of  further 
changes  create  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sternation and  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  and  this  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
morale  and  progress  of  folks  employed 
in  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
complex. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  make  the  Members  aware 
of  the  danger  inherent  in  uncertainty 
and  the  effects  these  uncertainties  can 
have  on  the  proper  progress  of  the  very 
important  mission  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Congressman  Brown  and  I,  along  with 
all  our  constituents,  believe  most  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  that  the  best  interest 
of  our  Nation  demands  that  the  out- 
standing facilities  and  the  highly  skilled 
and  trained  personnel  at  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base  require  the  continued 
highest  and  best  use  of  these  facilities 
and  personnel.  We  pledge  our  continued 
and  best  efforts  to  assure  these  results. 

An  unusual  and  extremely  helpful  spir- 
it of  cooperation  and  understanding  in 
this  entire  area  has  been  developed  be- 
tween the  scientific,  professional,  busi- 
ness. Industrial,  and  civic  leaders  of  our 
entire  area  with  the  operating  and  man- 
agement officials  of  the  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base  complex.  Our  news- 
papers, radio  stations,  and  television 
stations  are  also  deeply  concerned  in 
these  many  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  and  as  just  one 
example  of  the  solidarity  of  our  entire 
area  in  these  objectives.  I  include  edi- 
torials from  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald 
and  the  Dayton  Daily  News: 

(Prom    the   Dayton    Journal-Herald,   Apr.    1, 

1961) 

The   Labs   or  Wright-Patterson    Air   Force 

Base 

Two  weeks  ago.  following  the  announce- 
ment regarding  the  change  In  the  Air  Force 
command  structure,  we  emphasized  that  the 
space  and  aeronautical  research  laboratories 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  should 
not  be  overlooked  In  assessing  the  future  of 
the  base. 

Yesterday,  Generals  Davis  and  Holzapple 
elaborated  on  their  Importance.  Not  only 
win  such  space-age  projects  already  assigned 
to  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  remain 
here  but,  according  to  the  two  Air  Force 
spokesmen,  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  labs  will  continue  to  perform  a  major 
portion  of  the  research  work  essential  to  the 
ever-expanding    Air    Force    defense    mission. 

In  short,  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Baae  facilities  are  an  Integral,  Irreplaceable 
part  of  the  whole  Air  Force  establishment, 
and  should  continue  to  grow  In  Importance. 
General  Davis  said  the  laboratory  complex 
Is,  and  will  remain,  the  graviutlonal  center 
for  Air  Force  research  and  development. 

This  has  been  said  repeatedly  In  recent 
years.  But.  as  Generals  Davis  and  Holzapple 
observed  In  their  opening  remarks  yester- 
day, a  reaffirmation  was  In  order.  It  helps 
to  dispel  many  apprehensions  regarding  the 
lmjx)rtance  of  Wright -Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  in  the  military  Held  and  In  preserving 
the  economic  balance  of  the  Dayton  area. 

The  two  generals  were  freshly  home  from 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  and  duly  authorized 
to  make  the  statements  they  did.  Otir  com- 
munity will  now  expect  the  Air  Force  to  re- 
gard their  commitments  as  seriously  as  we 
shall  do. 


[Prom  the  Dayton  Journal -Herald.  Apr    22 

1961) 

A    Stboncxr    Wright -Patterson    Air    Force 

Base  Promise 

This  area  has  received  assurances  from 
several  sources  that  there  is  a  solid  future 
for  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Dayton  Air  Force  Depot  on  Wilmington  Pike, 
but  none  until  now  from  as  high  a  level 
as  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.   Zuckert. 

Secretary  Zuckert,  in  a  letter  to  Dayton 
area  Representatives  In  Congress  and  Ohio's 
two  Senators,  has  promised  no  foreseen  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  the  size,  activity,  or 
importance  of  the  Dayton   complex. 

This  promise  would  be  strongly  under- 
girded  In  the  minds  of  Dayton  area  civic 
leaders  If  Mr.  Zuckert  would  start  soon  to 
fulfill  his  implied  intention  to  expand  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force   Base. 

The  postgraduate  training  center  for  Air 
Force  officers  long  has  needed  a  more  ade- 
quate building.  Increasing  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  surely  is  Justified  by  the 
demands  of  an  expanding  defense  tech- 
nology  now  reaching  into  outer  space. 

IFrom  the  Dayton  Daily  News.  May  1.  1961 1 

Politics   Still   Preventing  Fullest  Use   of 

Wricht-Pat 

Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert,  In 
his  recent  statement  on  the  future  of 
Wright-Patterson,  offered  Ohio  a  generous 
helping  of  Jobs  comfort. 

He  spoke  in  vague  and  general  terms  when 
he  Ulked  of  using  to  the  full  the  base's 
matchless  resources.  But  when  he  got  down 
to  specifics,  he  said,  "only  a  few  hundred 
personnel  will  be  transferred  '  to  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

The  few  hundred  was  translated  by  a 
knowledgeable  newsman.  Jerry  Kluttz  of  the 
Washington  Post,  as  300  senior  employees. 
Presumably  they  wlU  be  added  to  the  bur- 
geoning Systems  Command  Headquarters  at 
overcrowded  Andrews  Field,  Md  Andrews  is 
located  in  the  Washington,  DC,  metro- 
politan area. 

Meanwhile  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S 
McNamara  is  advising  the  Nation,  and  prop- 
erly so,  to  avoid  playing  politics  with  de- 
fense when  the  national  Interests  require 
the  phasing  down  or  closing  of  military 
bases. 

His  preachments  are  sound.  Dayton  al- 
ways has  tried  to  follow  them.  But  they 
would  go  down  better  here  if  PenUgon  did 
not  stand  passively  by  while  they  are  being 
widely  trampled.  Andrews  Field,  a  political 
pet  If  ever  there  was  one,  will  do  for  an  ex- 
ample. 

A  little  history 

Ten  years  ago.  the  research  and  develop- 
ment function  was  taken  out  of  Air  Materiel 
Command  at  Wright-Patterson.  The  idea 
was  to  give  It  more  emphasis,  to  get  the 
scientists  moving  in  a  hurry.  It  was  a  nec- 
esrary  goal.  But  one  upshot  was  a  harmful 
split  between  the  development  of  compli- 
cated weapons  systems  and  their  later  pur- 
chase, maintenance  and  supply. 

As  this  division  deepened,  the  need  for 
more  coordination  became  evident.  The  Air 
Force,  which  was  then  forced  to  move  Its 
research  headquarters  out  of  Jammed  Balti- 
more, proposed  to  relocate  It  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson. That  way  the  two  commands  could 
work   together  as  they  should. 

Two  Maryland  Senators,  Beall  and  Bcr- 
ler.  acting  entirely  out  of  selfish  motives, 
managed  to  block  the  transfer.  They  threat- 
ened to  balk  Air  Force  appropriations.  Over- 
night the  Pentagon  backed  down.  It  had  no 
stomach  for  a  fight  against  politics  in  1955. 
It  moved  the  research  command  to  Andrews, 
thus  keeping  It  In  Maryland. 

Andrews  Is  a  horribly  overcrowded  base. 
Just  as  Washington  Is  an  overcrowded  city. 
HovLsing  is  almost  nonexistent  at  Andrews. 


Airmen  and  Junior  officers  regard  being  as- 
signed there  as  the  next  thii.g  to  punish- 
ment. 

After  the  move,  research  headquarters 
remained,  as  it  had  been  before,  split  off  from 
the  buying,  the  maintenance,  and  the  supply 
of  the  combat  Air  Force. 

As  research  and  development's  role  grew, 
taking  more  and  more  of  the  defense  dollar, 
the  need  to  tie  the  buying  and  the  research 
together  again  got  to  be  overpowering.  So 
what  did  the  Pentagon  do?  It  shifted  the 
buying  responsibility  from  Davton  to  An- 
drews, leaving  logistics  responslbilltv  in 
Dayton. 

There  is  hardly  a  knowledgeable  senior 
officer  In  the  Air  Force  who  does  not  realize 
that  this  is  an  illogical  answer,  that  elemen- 
tary commonsense  calls  for  a  research  and 
logistics  command,  recomblning  aU  these 
functions.  The  logic  of  locating  that  com- 
bined command  at  Wright -Patterson  is 
equally  clear. 

The  brainpower  Is  here.  The  expensive 
facilities  are  here.  Housing  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. Wright-Patterson  is  attractive  to  serv- 
ice people.  No  big  spending  would  be 
needed  to  get  Humpty  Dumpty  together 
again. 

Secretary  Zuckert  knows  all  this.  So  does 
Secretary  McNamara,  if  he  has  had  time  to 
think  about  It.  with  all  the  studies  piling  up 
on  his  desk. 

The  only  thing  standing  In  the  way  of 
commonsense  in  1961  is  politics — the  politics 
of  Congress,  the  politics  of  industry  which 
has  a  hand  deep  In  the  Pentagons  pocket, 
the  politics  of  service  ambitions. 

When  somebody  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment gets  enough  sand  in  his  craw  to  stand 
up  and  say  these  things,  all  the  piety  about 
politics  wUl  start  to  command  more  respect. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER— 37  YEARS 
AT  FBI 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchenckI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  completes  his 
37th  year  in  that  position.  While  the 
Director  himself  may  regard  this  as  just 
another  working  day.  I  regard  it  as  an- 
other milestone  in  his  career  of  public 
service  and  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  thanks  to  those  of  our  grateful 
country. 

Among  the  many  accomplishments  of 
the  FBI  under  Mr.  Hoover  are  two  of 
special  interest.  The  first  is  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  which  has  been  training 
police  officers  since  1935.  To  date  some 
4.000  men  have  graduated  from  this 
course  of  special  training  and  have  re- 
turned to  strengthen  their  local  police 
departments.  Along  with  this  individ- 
ual training  the  FBI  will  aid  local  au- 
thorities, on  request,  through  the  FBI 
Laboratory.  In  this  way  even  the  small- 
est police  force  can  get  the  very  best 
scientific  and  technical  help  In  evaluat- 
ing evidence. 

A  second  development  within  the  FBI 
has  been  of  special  interest  to  me  be- 
cause of  my  membership  on  the  Health 
and  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee.    This  is  the  FBI  disaster  squad. 
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e.stablished  20  years  ago  following  an  air 
crash  near  Washington.  This  group  is 
always  ready  to  be  of  assistance  in 
identifying  disaster  victims.  Since  the 
F^I  Identification  Division  is  the  world's 
largest  repository  of  fingerprints,  with 
over  158  million  sets  in  its  files,  the  dis- 
aster squad  always  has  this  effective 
Division  available. 

The  disaster  squad  of  the  FBI  is  al- 
ways ready  to  go  directly  to  the  scene  of 
an  accident  or  disaster  to  aid  in  identify- 
ing the  dead.  In  the  last  2  years  the  FBI 
has  identified  victims  in  16  major  dis- 
asters. This  has  been  of  great  help  not 
only  to  local  authorities  but  also  to  the 
relatives  of  the  victims. 

While  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of 
crime  or  accidents,  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  FBI.  under  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  is  continually  working  on  crime 
detection  and  stands  always  ready  to  re- 
spond to  emergenices  which  might  arise 
in  any  part  of  our  Nation, 


SAFETY  BELTS 


Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  KylI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

i  There  wa.^  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
25.  I  introduced  H.R.  3295.  a  bill  which 
would  require  that  all  automobiles  sold 
in  interstate  commerce  a  year  after  en- 
actment would  be  equipped  with  ap- 
proved seat  safety  belts. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  become  law. 
If  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  does  not 
approve  the  legislation,  publicity  at- 
tending our  deliberations  will  at  least 
sharpen  awareness  to  highway  safety 
necessities. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  dra- 
matic presentation  of  the  torture,  the 
sorrow,  and  the  suffering  which  is  part 
of  the  annual  highway  slaughter.  I  seek 
a  partial  solution  of  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem through  enactment  of  law.  Though 
we  are  moved  to  act  partially  by  emotion, 
our  deliberations  must  be  based  on  fact. 
Even  so,  I  know  that  as  you  study  the 
following  cold  statistics  you  will  reflect 
as  I  have  inevitably  reflected — knowing 
that  each  number  represents  a  human 
being. 

Last  year  37.910  died  as  a  result  of  au- 
tomobile accidents.  Of  these,  three  were 
personal  friends  of  mine — others  were 
friends  and  acquaintances  or  relatives 
of  yours.  Each  number  represents  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  for  some  family. 

Many  of  these  fatalities  were  young. 
One  of  each  five  deaths  was  a  male  citi- 
zen aged  20  to  24.  Furthermore,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  estimates  that  4.2 
million  persons  are  injured  annually  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  Highest  injury 
rates  are  in  the  15-  to  24-year  age  cate- 
gory. Indeed,  motor  vehicle  injuries  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  all  injuries 
requiring  inpatient  hospitalization. 

We  must  speak  of  facts.  In  addition 
to  the  immeasurable  loss  resulting  from 
death  and  injury  and  personal  suffering, 
there  is  a  measured  cost  in  money — in 


medical  and  hospital  care,  in  repairs, 
damage  to  personal  and  public  property, 
and  insurance  which  has  to  reflect  in  its 
cost,  the  frequency  and  severity  of  acci- 
dents. 

WHAT  CAN  SEAT  BELTS  DO  TO  ALTER  THE  PRESENT 
SITUATION? 

There  are  scientific  studies  which  pro- 
vide partial  answers.  It  has  been  found, 
for  instance,  that  auto  doors  open  fre- 
quently during  accidents.  In  injury  pro- 
ducing accidents  doors  open  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  time  and  in  fatal  acci- 
dents more  than  70  percent  of  the  time. 
These  figures  are  not  yet  conclusive,  but 
they  offer  the  best  scientific  sampling  to 
this  date.  There  is  definite  reason  to 
believe  that  people  ejected  through  open 
doors  during  an  accident  suffered  more 
severe  injuries  than  those  who  remained 
in  the  car.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  ejections  could  be  completely 
eliminated,  thousands  of  lives  could  be 
saved  annually.  Preliminary  studies 
indicate  that  35  percent  of  fatal  and 
serious  injuries  could  be  avoided  by  use 
of  seat  belts. 

It  is  aLso  interesting  to  note  that  those 
who  must  help  prevent  accidents,  the 
safety  conscious,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  investigators  with  few  excep- 
tions endorse  the  belt  as  a  realistic  and 
valuable  safety  device.  Many  govern- 
mental agencies  have  provided  for  the 
installation  of  seat  belts  and  many  indi- 
viduals who  have  utilized  seat  belts  pur- 
suant to  that  policy  have  credited  the 
scat  belt  with  preventing  serious  injury 
or  even   death   in   accidents. 

It  is  obvious  that  seat  belts  accomplish 
nothing  unless  they  are  used  all  the  time. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  person  could 
not  use  a  belt  if  he  did  not  have  one 
installed.  All  the  weight  of  fact  indi- 
cates the  advisability  of  their  use. 

Someone  will  perhaps  argue  that 
making  seat  belt  installation  compulsory 
adds  to  the  cost  of  car  accessories,  one 
which  some  F>eople  might  not  want.  I 
submit  that  installation  at  the  factory 
will  be  cheaper,  and  probably  better  than 
if  done  later.  I  say  further  that  this 
equipment  is  as  vital  as  safety  glass,  or 
adequate  brakes,  turn  indicators  or  the 
many  other  safety  devices  which  we  now 
accept  as  necessary.  Investigators  indi- 
cate that  the  belts  under  normal  use 
should  be  safe  and  useful  for  at  least 
5  years.  The  annual  cost  would  not  be 
great. 

Leaving  provable  fact  for  a  moment, 
I  would  suggest  a  few  opinions  for  your 
consideration. 

With  competition  the  keynote  of  our 
auto  industry.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
would  give  impetus  to  improvement  of 
design  for  safety  and  convenience  fac- 
tors. Actually,  seat  belts  reduce  the 
strain  of  arduous  driving.  I  have 
spoken  to  many  individuals  who  have 
had  belts  installed  in  their  cars.  None 
has  noted  an  inconvenience  factor. 
Similarly,  I  have  asked  many  airline 
hostesses  if  they  have  encountered  any 
resistance  to  use  of  seat  belts  on  the 
part  of  airplane  passengers.  I  have  been 
told  of  three  individual  instances — three 
out  of  thousands  of  experiences.  Of 
course,  if  the  airline  passenger  refused 
to  use  the  safety  belt,  he  is  not  permitted 
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to  start  the  flight  or  continue  after  the 
next  stop. 

I  believe  the  availability — or  pres- 
ence— of  this  equipment  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  its  full  use  each  trip  the 
passenger  makes,  would  heighten  the 
concern  for  safe  driving  by  serving  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  accident  possi- 
bility. 

The  belt  further  promotes  safety  by 
enabling  the  driver  to  keep  the  car  un- 
der control.  The  driver  who  is  secured 
by  a  belt  is  not  normally  jostled  from 
his  seat — and  his  hands  and  legs  are 
free  to  operate  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  eminent  authority. 
Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney.  former  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
has  said: 

The  seat  belt  Is  the  most  effective  available 
means  to  bring  about  an  Immediate  reduc- 
tion In  automobile  accident  deaths  and 
Injuries. 

This  is  a  summation  of  our  thoughts 
in  the  matter.  Delay  in  implementing 
total  use  of  this  equipment  can  result 
only  in  further  needle.ss  waste  of  human 
life  and  resources.  This  is  the  time  to 
act. 
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AGRICULTURAL    ADJUSTMENT    ACT 
OF   1949 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  IMr.  Dole),  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced, for  appropriate  reference  to- 
day, a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  the  mini- 
mum support  price  on  wheat  for  1961 
at  $2  per  bushel. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  Kansas  and 
elsewhere  are  the  forgotten  frontiers- 
men of  agriculture  when  considered  in 
light  of  recent  support  increases  on  other 
basic  commodities  for  1961. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  wheat  is  now 
supported  at  a  national  average  level 
of  $1.78  and  though  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  administrative  author- 
ity to  raise  this,  he  has  given  no  indi- 
cation he  will.  The  $2  minimum  flgure 
contained  in  my  bill  corresponds  with 
price  increases  provided  for  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  1961. 

Some  examples  of  increases  are  as 
follows: 
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It  is  my  conviction  the  great  majority 
of  wheat  farmers  desire  greater  freedom 
from  Government  controls,  but  like  other 
segments  of  our  agricultural  economy, 
our  wheat  farmers  are  threatened  by  the 
same  cost- price  squeeze.  In  all  fairness 
why  should  wheat  farmers  go  It  alone? 
Until  the  many  agricultural  problems  are 
resolved,  let  us  have  some  semblance  of 
uniformity. 

My  bill  if  enacted,  would  give  wheat 
farmers  approximately  the  same  percent- 
age price  increase  for  the  1961  crop  as 
already  given  farmers  engaged  in  the 
production  of  other  basic  agricultural 
commodities  listed  above. 

The  1961  wheat  harvest  is  fast  ap- 
proaching and  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture refuses  by  administrative  action 
to  give  wheat  consideration  given  other 
crops,  the  act  of  1949  should  be  amended 
as  I  propose,  to  make  the  increase 
mandatory. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GUY  L. 
MOSER 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  death  of 
a  former  Representative,  the  Honorable 
Guy  L.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser  served  for  three  terms  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  representing  Berks 
County,  the  district  in  Pennsylvania 
which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

Mr.  Moser  served  his  district  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  75th,  76th,  and  77th  Con- 
gresses. I  last  saw  him  when  he  visited 
me  last  November  during  my  short  con- 
finement in  the  Community  General 
Hospital  m  Reading,  Pa.,  where  Mr. 
Moser  died  yesterday  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  the  age  of  75. 

To  his  only  surviving  relative,  a 
nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Althouse.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 


RIGHTS  OP  WIVES  OF 
CONGRESSMEN 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tn  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  the  press  there 
seems  to  be  very,  very  close  cooperation 
between  the  leadership  of  the  House, 
especially  between  the  Speaker  and  the 
administration.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  we  do  not  read  something  about 
pressure  from  the  administration  and 
from  some  Members  of  the  House  for 
additional  so-called  civil  rights  legisla- 


tion or  the  enforcement  of  laws  we  al- 
ready have. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  told  that  the 
civil  rights  of  all  of  us  must  be  pro- 
tected, though  it  is  a  little  discouraging 
at  times  to  see  so  much  effort  being  made 
by  both  the  administration  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  to  advance  the  civil 
rights  of  first  one,  then  another,  pres- 
sure group,  which,  according  to  common 
report,  supported  the  President  during 
the  last  campaign— at  the  expense  of  so 
many  other  good,  worthy,  and  patriotic 
citizens. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fcrgetfulness  on 
the  part  of  some  that,  after  all,  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  us  is  more  important  than 
the  granting  of  special  privilege  or  bene- 
fits to  the  members  of  a  minority  group. 

The  press,  under  date  of  May  9,  carries 
a  statement  that  our  Speaker,  affection- 
ately known  as  "Mr,  Sam,"  has  advised 
the  wives  of  Congressmen,  who  circu- 
lated a  petition  calling  for  a  congres- 
sional vacation  while  school  is  out  this 
summer,  that  their  suggestion  is — and 
I  quote  from  the  press — "the  greatest 
nonsense  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  being  quoted  on  that." 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  Congress  is 
duty  bound  to  make  the  public  business 
its  first  consideration,  that  Congress 
should  stay  in  ses.^ion  and  give  its  con- 
tinuous attention  to  legislation  that  is 
vital  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  should  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
comply  with  the  statutory  provision — 
United  States  Code,  title  2,  section  198, 
page  59 — which  provides  that — 

Except  in  time  of  war  or  during  a  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President,  the 
two  Houses  shall  adjourn  sine  die  not  later 
than  the  last  day  (Sundays  excepted)  in 
the  month  of  July  In  each  year  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Ckjngress. 

However,  when  we  recall,  as  those  who 
have  served  here  more  than  one  term 
will,  that,  under  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
during  the  last  few  days  of  the  session 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  through 
legislation  of  interest  to  some  individual 
members  or  groups,  but  with  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  is 
not  familiar,  some  think  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  each  day  meet  and  con- 
sider legislation  instead  of  following  a 
practice  of  adjourning  from  Thursday 
until  Tuesday  or  avoiding  di.scussion  of 
legislation  2  or  3  days  a  week. 

Perhaps  the  leadership  wishes  to  avoid 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  foreign 
situation  and  the  dangers  which  now 
confront  us,  but  surely  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  have  enough  sound  dis- 
cretion to  avoid  endangering  oiir  coun- 
try by  discussing  matters  which  are  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Executive  when- 
ever that  discussion  would  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies  or  indicate  to 
them  that  we  were  not  of  one  mind 
when  the  security  of  our  country  was 
involved. 

All  too  often,  the  House  fails  to  meet 
or  limits  its  session  to  a  few  minutes, 
cuts  short  a  session,  adjourns — usually 
because  some  politically  influential  in- 
dividual or  group  wishes  to  attend  some 
party  or  social  function. 

Following  is  a  news  dispatch  from  the 
Chicago    Tribune   press   service    which 


carries  the  story  of  the  petition  being 
circulated  by  wives  of  Congressmen: 

Housewives    Told   Off   by    Bachexoh    Sam 

Agitation  fob  Recess  Stiks  Ratei-thn 

Washington.  May  9.— House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  in  effect  told 
the  wives  of  House  Members  to  mind  their 
own  business  today  and  to  leave  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  the  men. 

The  wives  have  been  circulaUng  a  petition 
for  a  congressional  vacation  while  school  is 
out  this  summer.  They  do  not  care  whether 
Congress  winds  up  its  business  in  a  hurry 
and  quits,  or  takes  a  recess  and  reassembles 
here  next  fall. 

"That  is  the  greatest  nonsense  I  ever  heard 
of.  and  I  wouldn't  mind  being  quoted  on 
that,"  Ratdcrn  told  reporters  at  his  morn- 
ing press  conference. 

"I  don't  want  it" 

"If  we  recess  and  come  back  in  the  fall, 
we  may  be  here  forever,"  the  79-year-old 
bachelor  grumbled  as  the  reporters  reminded 
him  that  this  was  the  projxisal  of  the  con- 
gressional wives. 

"I  don't  want  it;  1  don't  believe  In  It,"  were 
his  final  words. 

Ratburn  said  that  if  Congress  sticks  to  the 
business  at  hand  "we  can  clean  up  and  get 
out  of  here  in  2  or  3  months."  He  said  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  set  an  adjournment 
deadline. 

"Nobody  with  any  sense  would  attempt  to 
put  a  time  limit  on  it  now,"  he  snapi>ed. 
"But  we  will  get  through  faster  than  some 
people  think." 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfteld, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  who  was  holding  his 
own  press  conference  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  while  Ratbxjhn  was  talking,  said 
that  Congress  probably  would  adjourn  be- 
tween July  15  and  August  1. 

PrrmoN  for  recess 

The  number  of  young  men  In  Congress 
having  school-age  children  has  increased  tre- 
mendously since  World  War  II,  according  to 
congressional  ofHcia)s.  These  young  men 
and  their  wives  complain  that  they  are  de- 
nied any  vacation  when  Congress  stays  in 
session  all  summer.  They  are  petitioning  for 
a  summer  recess. 

Some  of  the  older  Members,  who  hare 
nothing  at  home  to  compare  with  the  air- 
conditioned  luxury  of  the  Capitol  and  its 
office  buildings,  have  no  objections  to  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Washington.  They  re- 
mind their  younger  colleagues  that  a  stimmer 
in  Washington  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  their 
Jobs. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Peigh.anI  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
of  each  year  is  marked  out  by  history  as 
Rumanian  Independence  Day.    That  day 
is  as  indelibly  marked    in    the    heroic 
chapters   of   mankind's   flpht   for   free- 
dom  as   is   the   4th   day   of   each   July, 
our   own    National   IndeF>endence   Day. 
No  tyrant,  no  dictator,  no  Russian  com- 
missar can  alter  that  unchangeable  fact 
of  life.    The  meening  of  this  day  burns 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Rumanians  worthy  of 
that  proud  name,  whether  they  live  on 
our  side  or  the  other  side  of  the  Russian 
Iron  Curtain.    We  Americans  who  know 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  human  free- 
dom share  and  cherish  this  day  with  the 
Rumanian  people.     We   are   bound   to- 
gether in  an  unbreakable  union  which 
finds  its  strength  and  purpose  in  the 
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highest  aspiration?  of  civilized  mankind. 
The  dignity  of  man.  the  satisfaction  of 
which  is  the  only  valid  test  of  any  sys- 
tem of  government,  is  the  hallmark  of 
Western  civilization.  Rumania  is  Just 
as  much  a  part  of  that  civilization  as  is 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Today  the  people  of  Rumania  are  sep- 
arated by  brute  force  from  the  free, 
Western  World.  They  suffer  under  an 
alien  occupation  which  is  neither  West 
nor  East  in  origin:  an  alien  way  of  life 
which  can  only  be  described  as  Mus- 
covitic.  All  the  evils  of  the  ancient  past 
have  rallied  their  forces  to  the  banner 
of  Moscow  and  legions  of  terror  have 
been  sent  forth  to  conquer  the  world. 
Rumania  was  overrun  by  these  forces  on 
March  6.  1945.  Then  the  legal  Govern- 
ment of  Rumania  was  overthrown  by 
force,  backed  up  by  the  Red  army,  and 
a  handful  of  quislings  loyal  to  Moscow 
■"'erp  ip.«;talled  as  puppet  rulers.  From 
that  day  forward  the  people  of  Rumania 
have  been  engaged  in  a  silent  but  deter- 
mined war  with  their  foreign  occupiers. 

Now,  these  16  years  later,  the  global 
struggle  between  human  freedom  and 
Russian  despotism  is  reaching  its  ixjint 
of  climax.  The  alarm  bells  have  sound- 
ed within  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom as  the  enemy  stands  without  our 
very  gates.  Ninety  miles  from  our  shore- 
lines, the  legions  of  Moscow  have  estab- 
f  lished  a  beachhead  and  are  now  making 
Cuba  into  an  island  fortress.  At  long 
last  the  American  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  penetration  of  Red  Rus- 
sia into  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
threat  is  no  longer  a  theory  or  a  far 
distant  event  involving  the  future  of 
freedom's  cause.  It  is  clear  and  pres- 
ent. This  fact  has  been  crystallized  by 
President  Kennedy  who  has  bluntly 
warned  that  a  war  is  being  waged  against 
us,  not  a  classical  war,  but  a  war  far 
more  dangerous  than  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past.  There  is  one  basic 
question  before  the  American  people  to- 
day. It  is:  How  shall  we  respond  to 
this  threat,  where  and  by  what  means 
shall  we  engage  the  enemy?  Should 
it  be  in  Laos  or  in  Vietnam  where  an 
invitation  to  engage  in  armed  conflict 
awaits  our  decision?  Should  it  be  in 
Africa  where  the  weapons  would  be  polit- 
ical and  economic  actions?  Or  should 
we  carr>'  the  fight  to  the  heartland  of  the 
enemy,  behind  the  Russian  Iron  Curtain 
where  we  have  millions  ajid  millions  of 
proven  allies  and  where  the  weapons 
would  be  political  pressure  backed  up 
by  all  the  military  power  we  can 
muster  ? 

To  me  the  choice  is  clear.  It  would 
be  a  tragic  blunder  if  we  allowed  the 
enemy  to  choose  the  place  and  time  and 
circumstances  where  we  would  engage 
him  in  battle.  Laos.  Vietnam,  Africa,  or 
any  other  theater  of  operations  in  the 
free  world  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
secondary  battlegrounds.  We  must 
carry  the  battle  to  the  territories  and 
nations  occupied  by  the  enemy,  at  times 
and  places  of  our  choosing,  with  political 
weapons  which  the  enemy  cannot  match 
and  which  stir  fear  among  his  motley 
legions. 


For  too  long  the  Russians  have  been 
undisturbed  in  their  game  of  presiding 
over  an  empire  of  captive  nations.  For 
too  long  the  Russians  have  been  allowed 
to  exploit  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ples in  these  non-Russian  nations.  For 
too  long  we  have  failed  to  support  the 
aspirations  of  the  common  man  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  for  national  independ- 
ence and  a  return  of  his  liberties. 

Rumanian  Independence  Day.  which 
we  observe  in  freedom  today,  serves  as 
a  reminder  that  our  legions  of  allies  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  anxiously  await 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  us  in  the 
peaceful  dismemberment  of  the  Russian 
Communist  empire.  We  shall  have  no 
peace  until  this  task  is  accomplished. 
The  longer  we  wait  the  more  secondary 
wars  will  be  forced  upon  us  by  Moscow 
at  places  and  times  of  their  choice.  We 
mu.st  not  allow  this  to  happen.  We  must 
now  face  up  to  total  political  engage- 
ment of  the  enemy,  unafraid  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  confident  of  the  victory 
which  shall  surely  be  ours.  Then  and 
only  then  will  the  United  States  be  safe 
and  secure.  Then  Rumania  will  again 
be  free  and  independent. 


POPULAR  SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  211  ESTABLISHING 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Flood  1  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  months 
ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations.  Several  Members  submit- 
ted similar  resolutions.  The  discussion 
that  took  place  in  this  Chamber  on 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." and  in  which  over  20  Members 
participated,  was  not  only  most  impres- 
sive but  also  quite  elTective  in  terms  of 
the  popular  interest  and  support  it  has 
generated  (Congressional  Record, 
Mar.  8,  1961,  pp.  3518-3543). 

For  the  past  month  I  regularly  re- 
leased some  of  the  letters  and  commu- 
nications received  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  211.  Space  permitting,  the 
Record  contains  dozens  of  these  letters 
sent  in  by  groups  and  individuals  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation.  Many  of  these 
letters  indicate  not  only  a  spirited  favor- 
able reaction  to  my  proposal  and  that  of 
my  colleagues  but  also  the  thinking  of 
our  citizens  and  friends  on  this  vital  is- 
sue. I  am  happy  to  report  that  all  the 
major  general  organizations  with  a 
knowledgeable  interest  in  this  basic  sub- 
ject have  endorsed  House  Resolution  211, 
and  their  representation  exceeds  20  mil- 
lion American  citizens. 

ENDORSEMENTS    BY    MAJOR    GENERAL 
ORCANIZATIO.VS 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
27,  1961— pages  4928-4929— the  detailed 
endorsement  received  from  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  Inc.,  enu- 


merates many  reasons  why  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions is  a  national  necessity.  It  was  with 
great  personal  pleasure  that  I  introduced 
this  letter  of  endorsement  into  the  Rec- 
ord then  because,  along  with  many  other 
Members,  I  enjoy  honorary  membership 
in  this  national  organization.  As  is  gen- 
erally known,  the  organization  inspired 
and  guided  the  first  anniversary  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  1960 
This  nationwide  group  consists  of  a 
membership  representing  labor,  manage- 
ment, religious  institutions,  the  press, 
educational  bodies,  civic  and  veteran 
groups,  fraternal  and  various  ethnic  or- 
ganizations. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  Inc.,  other  major 
organizations  have  placed  themselves  on 
record  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
211.  In  the  order  in  which  they  were 
received,  I  take  this  occasion  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  the  important  endorse- 
ments of  these  major  general  groups. 

The  first  is  that  received  from  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 
This  assembly,  as  we  all  know,  consists 
of  free  representatives  from  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania.  Their  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere  are  monu- 
mental, and  it  is  most  gratifying  indeed, 
to  introduce  at  this  point  the  letter  of 
support  sent  by  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
Eurof>ean  Nations: 

Assembly  of  Captive 

European  Nations, 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  24. 1961. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
U.S   Congress. 
Washington ,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Flood:  I  am  glad  to 
convey  to  you  the  congratulations  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  Assembly  for  the  Initia- 
tive you  have  taken  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  revive  your  last  year's  proposal 
for  establishment  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  imperative  necessity  for  the  West, 
and  especially  the  United  States,  to  move  on 
to  the  offensive  on  the  Issue  of  the  East- 
Central  European  countries  under  Soviet 
colonial  rule,  is  even  more  evident  today 
than  It  was  a  year  ago.  The  resistance  spirit 
of  the  captive  peoples  has  become  an  even 
more  Important  factor  In  deterring  the 
Kremlin  from  an  outright  aggression  that 
would  provoke  a  nuclear  war. 

We  were  very  impressed  by  the  scope  and 
depth  of  the  data  you  marshaled  to  support 
your  case  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  ample  and 
Instantaneous  support  you  received  in  the 
House.  It  is  our  hope  and  trust  that  the 
resolution  on  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee will  be  adopted  In  this  seeslon  of  the 
Congress  and  we  extend  to  you  our  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  this  most  Important 
proposal.  Your  resolution,  and  especially  its 
eventual  adoption  by  the  Congress,  will 
doubtlessly  have  a  very  favorable  Impact 
among  our  captive  peoples,  who  desperately 
need  proof  that  the  West  has  not  written 
them  off  but  is  actively  working  for  their 
self-determination. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vaclovas  Sidzikauskas, 

Chairman. 

Another  strong  endoi-sement  of  House 
Resolution  211  has  been  received  from 
the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Cen- 
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tral  and  Eastern  European  Descent. 
This  impKjrtant  conference  consists  of 
member  organizations  which  are  na- 
tional in  scope  and  represent  over  15 
million  American  citizens.  Included  are 
the  Albanian  American  Literary  Society, 
the  American  Bulgarian  League,  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Estonian  National  Committee  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation,  the  Ameri- 
can Latvian  Association,  the  American 
Lithuanian  Council,  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  the  Rumanian  American  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  the  Ukrainian 
Congrress  Committee  of  America.  The 
indispensable  support  of  this  conference 
and  its  member  organizations  is  most 
gratefully  acknowledged,  and  I  introduce 
here  the  endorsement  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 211  by  the  Conference  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Descent : 

Conference  or  Americans 

or  Central   and   Eastern 

European  Descent, 
Neic  York  NY..  April  13,  1961. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  of  Representatives,  New  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  On  behalf  of 
the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Descent  and  all  of  Its 
member  organizations,  we  are  Indeed  pleased 
to  express  to  you  our  sincere  thanks,  and 
assure  you  of  our  fullest  support.  In  con- 
nection with  the  draft  resolution.  Intro- 
duced by  you  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Congressional  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

The  member  organizations  of  our  confer- 
ence represent  over  15  million  American  citi- 
zens of  Albanian, Bulgarian. Czechoslovaklan, 
Estonian,  Hungarian.  Latvian.  Lithuanian. 
Polish,  Rumanian,  and  Ukrainian  descent, 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
doms and  Independence  and  especially 
equipped  with  knowledge  and  Information 
pertaining  to  the  captive  nations  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe.  We  hailed  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress,  and  the  proclamation 
by  the  President,  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  im- 
perative in  the  Interests  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment and  the  general  public  to  establish  a 
clearinghouse  for  Information  on  the  captive 
nations  of  the  kind  proposed  by  your  draft 
resolution.  Only  in  this  manner  will  It  be 
possible  to  counter  effectively  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, which  hypocritically  attacks  colonial- 
ism In  Africa  and  Asia,  while  maintaining 
the  most  backward  colonialism  for  the  cap- 
tive nations  within  Its  own  empire. 

Thank    you    again    for    your    Initiative    In 
this  matter.     We  are  requesting  our  mem- 
ber organizations  and  all  of  their  branches 
to  extend  to  you  their  fullest  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vratislav    Busek, 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 
John  O.  Lkxa. 

Secretary. 

Joining  these  representative  national 
organizations  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  211  is  also  the  American  Con- 
ference for  the  Liberation  of  the  non- 
Russian  Nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This 
national  conference  likewise  consists  of 
member  organizations  whose  representa- 
tion extends  throughout  the  United 
States.  Making  up  the  conference  are 
the  American  Committee  for  Independ- 


ent Armenia,  the  American  Council  for 
Independent  Idel-Ural,  the  Azerbaijani- 
American  Association,  the  Byelorussian- 
American  Association,  the  Cossack- 
American  National  Alliance,  the  Georgian 
National  Alliance,  the  North  Cau- 
casian National  Committee  of  America, 
the  Turkestanian-American  Association, 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  and  the  Whiteruthenian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America.  The  pow- 
erful endorsement  sent  by  the  American 
Conference's  president,  the  Honorable 
Stephen  J.  Jarema.  former  assembly- 
man of  New  York,  is  most  welcomed,  and 
I  introduce  it  now  in  the  Record: 

American  Conference  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  Non-Russian 
Nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  April  27.  1961. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Flood:  At  our  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  conference,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  head,  I  was  requested  to 
communicate  our  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  your  concern  on  behalf  of  the  captive 
nations. 

The  respective  organizations  of  this  con- 
ference are  keenly  appreciative  of  the  tre- 
mendous value  that  the  enactment  of  your 
resolution,  establishing  a  special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  have  In  compiling  factual 
material  In  relation  to  the  Imperialistic  de- 
signs of  Communist  Moscow. 

World  events  clearly  mandate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  House  committee,  such  as  proposed 
by  you.  We  believe,  as  you,  such  a  House 
committee  would  be  to  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country  In  the  Increasing  arenas  ol 
propaganda  warfare.  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future,  the  list 
of  captive  nations  will  grow  In  number. 

The  passage  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  2  years  ago,  brought  forth  upon 
your  colleagues  vilification  and  abuse  In  the 
Communist  jseriodicals.  This  by  Itself  is 
proof  of  their  weakness  and  vulnerability. 
Karl  Marx  believed  that  the  Russian  power 
could  only  be  defeated  with  a  tough  and  fear- 
less policy.  Communism  succeeds  only  be- 
cause we  have  been  Indecisive  and  prone  to 
conciliate. 

The  permanent  House  committee,  such  as 
suggested,  would  be  an  avenue  of  overcoming 
the  propaganda  of  the  Communists  In  their 
ever-seeking  quest  for  world  domination. 
Where  the  State  Department,  through  proto- 
col, fears  to  probe,  your  colleagues  and  you 
win  have  an  excellent  media  to  show  the 
world  the  truth  of  the  Communist  plan  for 
world  domination  through  bloodless  con- 
quests. 

We  offer  to  you.  sir,  our  best  wishes  and 
support  for  the  passage  of  your  House  Reso- 
lution 211  to  establish  the  House  special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Sincerely  on  behalf  of  the  conference, 
Stephen  J.  Jarema, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  supporting  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Resolution  211  is  the 
American  Friends  of  Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc  of  Nations,  Inc.  Similar  to  the 
American  Conference  for  the  Liberation 
of  the  Non-Russian  Nations  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  this  organization  consists  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  of  East  European  and  Asiatic 
background.  In  a  recent  memorandum 
sent  to  the  President,  this  group  en- 


dorsed the  proposal  of  establishing  a 
special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Because  much  of  the  memorandum 
represents  further  justification  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee,  I  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  fiUl  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Soviet   Russian    Challenge   to   the   United 

States  of  America 
To  the  Honorable  John  F    Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  House, 
Wa.''hington,  DC 

Mr.  President:  The  American  Friends 
of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations 
AFABN) ,  representing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  of  Central  and  Ea,«;tern 
European  and  Asian  background  and  extrac- 
tion, is  gratified  to  express  Its  wholehearted 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  ascendancy  to  the  White 
House  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Our  organization  derives  Its  membership 
from  the  U.S.  citizens  springing  from  Al- 
banian. Armenian.  Azerbaijani,  Bulgarian, 
Byelorussian,  Cossack,  Croatian.  Czech.  Es- 
tonian, Georgian,  Hungarian.  Idel-Urallan, 
Latvian.  Lithuanian.  Polish.  Rumanian.  Ser- 
bian. Slovak,  Slovene.  Turkestanian.  and 
Ukrainian  descent,  all  of  whom  are  wholly 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
dom and  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Moreover,  as  American 
citizens  of  European  and  Asian  background, 
our  member  organizations  are  also  deeply 
Interested  In  the  plight  of  our  brethren  who 
are  languishing  In  the  enslavement  and  des- 
potism of  Communist  Russia.  As  people  of 
various  national  and  religious  origins,  they 
are  In  possession  of  valuable  unbiased  knowl- 
edge and  information  concerning  Soviet 
Russian  Imperialism  and  colonialism  which 
they  should  like  to  Impart  to  you.  This 
knowledge  and  data  cannot  but  be  useful 
and  practical  In  the  policymaking  area. 

We  are  writing  to  you,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  secure  conviction  of  your  awareness  of 
the  deplorable  status  and  plight  of  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations:  you  have  dem- 
onstrated your  sympathy  for  and  under- 
standing of  their  desire  for  freedom  and 
Independence  by  supporting  every  measure  in 
their  behalf  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  including 
the  passage  of  the  bold  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  in  1959.  which  tended  to 
alleviate  their  condition  under  the  oppres- 
sive yoke  of  Russian  Communist  Imperialism 
and  colonialism. 

We  are  particularly  gratified  by  your  re- 
serve with  regard  to  Moscow-Inspired  sum- 
mitry, which  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  the 
dedicated  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  free  world  at  large.  Is  trying  to  exploit 
In  order  to  expedite  his  grand  plan  for  a 
global  Soviet  state  under  the  domination  and 
control  of  Moscow. 

Our  confidence  in  your  understanding  of 
the  menance  posed  by  Moscow  is  even  more 
solidly  strengthened  by  your  latest  warning 
to  Khrushchev  in  the  matter  of  the  Congo. 
You  firmly  stated:  'There  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  the  position  of  the  United 
States."  In  your  challenging  Inaugural 
Address,  Mr.  President,  you  unequivocally 
gave  the  position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
problem  of  our  freedom  and  our  survival, 
when  you  stated: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  111.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  respectfully  submitting  to  you  this 
brief  memorandum  on  the  Russian  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States.    We  trust  it  wUl 
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tlirav  penetrating  light  upon  an  area  vhich 
13  obscured  by  alien  propagan<1a,  emanating 
domeeUcaXIy  as  well  as  from  abroad,  and 
illusorily  constricted  In  Importance  by  the 
timid  and  the  Ignorant  among  us.  It  Is  this 
ares,  we  believe — our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  colonial  and  Imperialist  power — that 
will  determine  our  fate. 

For  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Antl-Bolshevic  Bloc  of 
Nations. 

ICNATITTS    M.    BZLLmSKT, 

Chairman. 
_  Charles    Andreanszkt, 

Secretary  General. 


sovnrr    Russian    challenge    to    the    united 

STATES    or    AMERICA 

1.  Soviet  Russian  policy  and  strategy  with 
respect  to  the  United  States 
There  are  many  political  analysts  who 
naively  believed  that  the  Soviet  Russian  of- 
ficial policy  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
would  undergo  fundamental  changes  and 
modifications  upon  the  ascendancy  of  the 
new  administration  In  Washington.  Such 
reasoning,  ct  course,  was  a  product  of  wish- 
ful thinking  rather  than  a  result  of  sober 
and  searching  analysis  of  the  overall  Inter- 
national goals  and  objectives  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Many  of  our  so-called  experts  on  the 
Soviet  Union  erroneously  saw  an  evolution 
In  the  U.S  SH.  toward  a  more  liberal  system 
of  government;  they  pointed  to  a  relaxation 
of  Soviet  secret  poUce  activity  and  the 
decentralization  of  authority.  But  the  en- 
tire behavior  of  the  Soviet  Russian  leaders 
and,  especially,  the  recent  cynical  and  reck- 
less Soviet  policies  in  the  Congo,  Laos,  and 
Cuba  only  confirm  what  has  long  been  es- 
tablished as  undeniable  truth;  no  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  is  possible  with  Moscow, 
because  Communist  Russia  is  irrevocably 
determined  to  conquer  the  entire  world  and 
to  establish  a  global  Soviet  state.  None 
other  than  Khrushchev  himself  has  repeated 
time  and  again  his  conviction  that  he  will 
"bury"  the  United  States  and  that  our  chil- 
dren will  "live  under  communism."  These 
predictions  and  prophecies  by  the  Soviet 
Russian  leaders  are.  regrettably,  taken  light- 
ly by  Western  leaders,  although  the  Russian 
Communists  believe  devoutly  In  them  and 
are  doing  everything  In  their  power  to  bring 
about  their  swiftest  realization  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

2.  Russian  imperialism  and  colonialism 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  some  outstanding  progress  In  science, 
especially  in  the  field  of  .space  navigation  and 
rocketry,  the  Soviet  Union  remains  ridden 
with  the  perennial  weakness  of  the  unrest 
and  discontent  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population,  especially  among  the  enslaved 
non-Russian  nations,  which  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  during  the  15th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly last  fall.  Khrushchev  raised  the  issue 
of  colonialism  and  almost  wrecked  the  Inter- 
national body  He  severely  castigated  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  France,  Hel- 
ium, and  other  Western  powers,  and  claimed 
that  he  spoke  for  some  100  million  colonial 
peoples'  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  Is  most  re- 
grettable that,  with  the  eiteeptlon  of  such 
countries  as  Canada,  Chile,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, no  representative  of  a  great  Western 
power  dared  to  challenge  Khrushchev  on  his 
own  slave  empire  and  to  demand  that  hla 
own  slogan  of  "national  liberation"  and  self- 
determination  be  applied  In  the  first  place 
to  the  captive  non-Ru.sslan  nations,  op- 
pressed to  a  degree  that  is  unprecedented  In 
the  world  8  history. 

Contrary  to  the  frequent  tmc  of  sticfa  terma 
as  "nation"'  or  "country"  with  regard  to  the 
So\let  Union,  the  USSR,  is  not  a  homo- 
geneous   "na'  on"'    in    the    sense    that    the 


United  States.  Prance,  Japan.  Gernuuiy,  or 
Italy  Is.  Tile  UwS^.R.  Is  a  aiaye  empire  con- 
sisting of  many  conquered  nations,  which 
the  Russians  dominate,  and  whose  economic, 
cultural.  Intellectual,  and  manpower  re- 
sources they  exploit  In  the  drive  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  aggrandizement  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

According  to  a  legalistic  definition,  the 
present  Soviet  empire  consists  of  two  types 
of  satellite  and  colonial  dependencies: 

(a)  External  satellites;  These  are  the  non- 
Russian  countries  which  were  subjugated 
after  World  War  n  and  which,  although 
nominally  lndep)endent,  are  directed  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  local  Conununist  parties  con- 
trolled by  the  Kremlin:  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania, 
Albania,  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria.  Outer  Mon- 
golia. North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam; 

(b)  Internal  satellites:  These  are  the  non- 
Russian  countries  and  nations  which  were 
first  subjugated  by  the  Russian  czars,  and 
which  had  attained  their  full  Independence 
In  1918-20,  but  then  again  were  subjugated 
by  Lenln  and  Stalin.  They  allegedly  form  a 
"free"  Soviet  Union  and  can  "freely"  secede 
from  the  USSR.,  according  to  their  consti- 
tutions; but  In  reality  these  are  par  excel- 
lence Russian  colonies:  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Cossackla,  Azerbaijan,  and  Turkestan  (the 
latter,  following  the  Russian  precept  of  di- 
vide et  Impera.  has  beeen  divided  Into  live 
Moslem  states — the  Soviet  Kazakh,  Kirghiz, 
Tadzlk,  Turkmen,  and  Uzbek  Republics). 

The  Russian  Communist  regime  was  Im- 
posed upon  these  captive  nations  by  Moscow- 
directed  aggression  and  expansion.  Eco- 
nomic exploitation,  Russlflcatlon,  execution, 
and  deportation — these  are  the  characteristic 
features  of  Russian  rule  In  these  hapless  non- 
Russian  countries. 

If  the  United  Nations,  as  Khrushchev  pro- 
posed, should  be  united  in  opposition  to 
colonialism,  It  Is  then  its  solemn  duty  to 
oppose  and  combat  Soviet  Russian  colonial- 
ism, the  scourge  of  our  time  and  civilization. 
a  prime  menace  to  mankind. 

Russian  colonialism  and  imperialism  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  danger  which  today 
confronts  the  West,  Including  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  is  distressing  how  unaware 
the  West  Is  of  Its  dire  peril  and  how  little  Is 
being  done  to  capitalize  those  perennial 
strains  and  stresses  which  are  created  Inside 
the  USSR,  by  the  systematic  revolts,  re- 
sistance, and  opposition  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  their  undying  quest  for 
complete  freedom  and  Independence. 

Western  statesmen  have  become  so  myopic 
and  unimaginative  that  when  they  do  man- 
age to  attack  Moscow  for  its  colonial  oppres- 
sion, they  usually  refer  only  to  the  recent 
captive  nations,  the  "external  satellites"  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Yet  the  backbone  of  Russian 
Imperialism  and  colonialism  lies  In  the  occu- 
pation of  the  non-Russian  nations,  Inliablt- 
Ing  the  large  land  masses  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  aroxmd  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Urals,  and  in  Central  Asia  as  well.  It  Is  these 
areas  which  provide  the  huge  economic  re- 
sotirccR,  manpower,  and  military  and  stra- 
tet;lcal  bases  for  the  continuous  expansion 
and  drive  of  Russian  Imperialism.  Without 
accpFs  to  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seaa.  for  ex- 
ample, Russia  would  be  deprived  of  its  stra- 
tegic and  geopolitical  springboards,  and 
would  be  compelled  to  develop  its  own,  rela- 
tively limited  economic  resources  and  to  care 
for  Its  own  people  rather  than  engage  in 
foreign  concineBts  and  expansions  by  both 
overt  act  and  by  Inftitratton 

3.  No  double-standard  measure  with  regard 
to    cotoniaM«n 

Recently,  G.  Mennen  wmiams.  Asirtstnnt 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affelr^,  In- 
curred the  ire  of  ■ome  of  America *«  Eurr<pean 
allies,  notably  Great  Britain,  for  his  forth- 
right and  honest  statement  made  in  Kenya, 


Africa,  in  whlcii  Im  expressed  a  belief  that 
"Africa  Is  for  the  Africans."  He  was  prompt- 
ly backed  up  by  yourself,  Mr.  President  Also 
a  few  months  ago.  members  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs,  upon  their 
return  from  a  study  trip  to  Africa,  advocated 
a  "complete  divorcement"  of  the  United 
States  from  colonialism. 

These  announcement*  are  heartily  en- 
dorsed and  approved  by  representatives  of  all 
the  captive  nations,  who  fully  realize  that 
the  era  of  colonialism  has  come  to  an  end 
and  that  no  people  or  nation,  be  It  small  or 
large,  can  ever  be  denied  Its  freedom  and  In- 
dependence 

These  considerations,  again,  bring  up  the 
matter  of  the  colonial  subjugation  of  the 
non-Russian  nations,  which  have  the  same 
God-given  right  aa  any  African  people  or 
tribe  to  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

However,  the  Western  Powers,  and  the 
United  States  In  particular,  not  only  have 
not  supported,  but  have  even  been  hostile 
to  the  claims  of  the  enslaved  non-Russian 
nations  to  freedom  and  political  Independ- 
ence. Only  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Voice  of 
America,  our  chief  psychological  warfare 
Instrumentality,  reduced  the  Ukrainian. 
Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and  Estonian  services 
and  completely  eliminated  the  Uzbek-lan- 
guage program  from  Its  broadcasting,  claim- 
ing as  the  caiise  a  '"lack  of  transmitters." 
The  American  Committee  for  Liberation, 
which  claims  that  Its  contributions  come 
from  "private  American  sources,"  deemed  It 
expedient  to  change  Its  Munich  "Radio  Lib- 
eration" to  "Radio  Liberty,"  apparently  in 
fear  of  offending  the  sensitivities  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  presumably  were  more  concerned 
over  the  name  of  the  station  than  the  con- 
tents of  the   broadcasts   themselves. 

By  Ignoring  the  plight  of  the  capUve  non- 
Russian  nations  the  West,  and  the  United 
States  as  well,  has  substantially  helped  to 
build  up  an  Image  of  a  "unified  and  non- 
colonial  Russia, "  and  by  doing  so  has  helped 
make  Communist  Russia  attractive  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  many  colonial  peoples  of 
Africa  and  Asia — who  highly  resent  certain 
Western  powers  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  area  of  International  politics,  par- 
ticularly where  colonialism  Is  concerned,  the 
United  States  of  America  lost  one  of  Its  great- 
est opportunities  to  score  before  the  enslaved 
nations  In  the  U.S.S.H..  especially  during 
the  15th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  fall,  when  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentaUve  failed  to  challenge  Khrushchev  on 
his  colonial  oppression  and  domination  of 
the  non -Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

HOW    TO    UXET    THE    RUS.SIAN    CHALLENGE? 

The  present  international  tension  and  un- 
certainty— created  by  the  persistent  and  sys- 
tematic Russian  drive  to  divide  the  West,  to 
stir  up  domestic  disturbances,  to  win  new 
adherents  and  friends  by  promising  economic 
assistance  or  liberation — cannot  be  alleviated 
by  naively  hoping  that  Khrushchev  will  be- 
come a  sensible  and  amiable  person  and 
begin  to  talk  sense  Those  who  think  so 
forget  that  those  who  rule  the  Soviet  Russian 
empire  are  fanatical  and  dedicated  men  who 
will  stop  at  nothing  until  their  jsolitlcal  ob- 
jectives are  attained.  To  be  sure,  they  might 
well  not  declare  a  war  against  us;  but.  as 
experience  demonstrates,  they  have  attained 
many  of  their  objectives  wltliout  war.  They 
progress  on  the  road  to  world  domination 
only  through  threat  of  war.  forceful  negotia- 
tions, and  peaceful  coexistence. 

Tou  Mr  President,  have  already  demon- 
strated political  sagacity  by  not  accepting 
Khrushchev's  bid  for  a  stunmit  meeting  We 
hope  for  the  sake  of  the  free  world  that  such 
aiUilty  to  espy  Communist  moUvations  wtU 
continue  to  be  evident  In  all  dealings  with 
the  Kremlin  clique. 
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But  other  steps  must  be  taken  by  the  US 
Government  In  order  to  win  the  friendship 
and  sympathy  of  the  enslaved  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  thereby  stimulating  them 
as  well  as  undermining  any  hold  that  the 
Kremlin  may  have  upon  them. 

1    Recognition   of   legitimate  aspirations   to 
freedom 

One  of  the  most  urgent  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  Is  recognition  of  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  enslaved  non- 
Russian  nations  to  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. The  U.S.  Congress  has  already 
taken  a  great  forward  stride  by  enacting  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  In  July 
1959.  This  act.  It  will  be  recalled,  precipi- 
tated a  storm  of  protests  and  denunciations 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  the 
Soviet  press  and  the  Soviet  and  satellite 
delegates  at  the  United  Nations.  The  whole 
U.S.S.R.  was  enraged  and  frightened  at  the 
Idea  that  the  U.S.  Congress  should  concern 
itself  with  the  plight  of  peoples  that  Moscow 
hoped  had  been  forgotten. 

2.  Permanent  "Captive  Nations  Committee" 
In  order  to  capitalize  upon  the  great  weap- 
on which  the  "Captive  Nations  Week  res- 
olution" constitutes,  a  permanent  "Captive 
Nations  Committee"  should  be  established 
by  Congress  which  would  gather  all  data  and 
material  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
captive  nations  and  make  factual  analyses, 
which  would  then  be  made  available  for 
the  US.  Government's  executive  agencies. 
In  Judging  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. It  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  Moscow 
the  Soviet  Government  has  created  a  "Free- 
dom University,"  at  which  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents from  every  country  of  the  world,  and 
especially  those  from  Africa  and  Asia,  are 
given  free  training  in  Communist  philosophy, 
sabotage,  espionage,  and  other  revolutionary 
sciences  and  doctrines.  Such  a  committee 
would  at  least  partially  compensate  for  any 
Soviet  gains  made  in  this  area.  True,  Mos- 
cow would  violently  object  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  committee,  but  we  should  be 
guided  primarily  by  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  overall  necessity  to  survive  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  against  the  forces 
of   Communist  despotism   and  oppression. 

3.  "Freedom  Academy" 

The  United  States  also  should  establish 
a  "Freedom  Academy."  an  olBclal  training 
school,  which  would  take  upon  itself  the  task 
of  training  and  educating  young  Americans, 
and  be  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  free- 
dom at  home  and  Its  expansion  abroad.  It 
would  be  much  on  the  same  level  as  the 
"Peace  Corps,"  another  bold  Innovation  by 
the  new  administration.  Such  a  "Freedom 
Academy"  should  especially  produce  special- 
ists In  the  affairs  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions, their  histories,  economic  conditions, 
and  above  all,  their  quest  of  liberation  from 
Russian  Communist  tyranny,  an  area  which 
is  sadly  neglected  in  official  circles  as  well  as 
in  our  educational  institutions. 

4.  World  anti-Communist  organization 
The  recent  Influx  of  refugees  from  com- 
munism-infected Cuba  demonstrates  the 
sore  need  for  unified  antl-Communlst 
centers,  which  would  take  care  of  antl- 
Communlst  refugess  not  only  with  regard 
to  shelter  and  resettlement,  but  also  In  pro- 
viding them  with  political  leadership  and 
training,  so  that  eventually  they  might  again 
become  productive  leaders  and  citizens  In 
their  home  countries  upon  the  fall  of  the 
communist  dictatorship.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  the  United  States  has  accepted 
close  to  1  million  antl-Communlst  refugees, 
while  many  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
settled  In  other  free  countries.  These  people 
possess  special  knowledge,  experience  and, 
above  all,  an  Immeasurable  opposition  to  and 


hatred  for  communism,  which  energies 
could  be  harnessed  and  directed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  cause  of  freedom 
here  and  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  SUtes  Is  the 
only  power  In  the  world  today  that  can  ef- 
fectively resist  the  onslaught  of  Moscow. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  is  unique  in  that 
It  Is  the  only  power  in  the  world  which  can 
rally  all  the  freedom  fighters.  This  it  can 
achieve  by  stressing  time  and  again  that  it 
will  never  become  reconciled  to  Russian 
domination  of  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions, and  that  their  liberation,  as  well  as 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  colonial  peoples 
In  Asia  and  Africa,  is  a  prime  goal  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  the  cornerstone  of  a 
future  peace  and  Justice  and  freedom  for 
all. 

TEN    SOLID    REASONS    FOR    THE     CREATION     OF    A 
SPECLAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  these  endorsements 
and  scores  of  letters  supporting  House 
Resolution  211  one  can  extract  over  a 
dozen  sound  and  convincing  reasons  for 
the  necessary  creation  of  a  special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  In  brief 
form  I  should  like  to  advance  these  10 
solid  rea.sons: 

First.  Prom  his  vantage  point  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  two  proclamations 
on  Captive  Nations  Week  summoned  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
just  aspirations  of  the  people  of  those 
captive  nations." 

Second.  President  Kennedy  in  answer 
to  a  question  raised  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  said: 

I  am.  Of  course,  in  agreement  with  the 
Presidential  proclamations.  The  captive  na- 
tions should  be  studied  Intensively.  If  a 
Joint  congressional  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  is  the  best  way  to  insure  such 
popular  study.  I  would  naturally  not  be 
opposed  to  It. 

Third.  There  is  a  hazardous  gap  in  our 
oflQcial  and  private  facilities  as  concerns 
this  necessary  task  of  studying  systemat- 
ically, objectively,  and  continuously  all 
of  the  captive  nations,  especially  those 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
agency,  public  or  private,  performing 
this  essential  task. 

Fourth.  Passage  of  House  Resolution 
211  would  be  the  first  concrete  imple- 
mentation of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution,  passed  by  Congress  in  1959. 
The  fearful  reaction  of  Moscow  to  this 
resolution  shall  never  be  forgotten.  We 
can  show  now  that  we  meant  what  we 
resolved  then. 

Fifth.  House  Resolution  211  is  real- 
istically based  on  the  aggregative  con- 
cept of  the  captive  nations — meaning 
those  inside  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  out- 
side, in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  emphasizes  the  strategic  im- 
F>ortance — indeed,  the  primary  strategic 
value — of  all  these  nations  for  peace  and 
also  for  cold  and  hot  war  purposes. 

Sixth.  As  advocates  of  freedom  every- 
where, we  must  always  realize  that  the 
cold  war  is  not  just  between  Moscow's 
totalitarian  empire  and  the  free  world 
but  also  and  essentially  between  the 
captive  peoples  and  the  imposed  puppet 
governments.  House  Resolution  211  is 
based  on  this  realization,  and  its  pas- 
sage would  provide  the  necessary  and 
prudent  leverage  for  the  captive  nations 


in  their  cold  war  against  colonial  Rus- 
sian domination. 

Seventh.  The  studies,  facts,  and  truths 
educed  by  a  special  committee  would 
give  the  constant  lie  to  the  propagan- 
dized and  overblown  Russian  image,  par- 
ticularly in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Eighth.  Such  a  committee,  engaged  in 
continuous  work  based  on  the  aggrega- 
tive captive  nations  concept,  would  be- 
come a  rich  reservoir  of  new  dimensions 
of  thought,  of  new  and  fresh  ideas,  of 
solid  and  grounded  recommendations  for 
positive  and  constructive  action  against 
the  traditional  imperialism  and  colonial- 
ism of  Moscow. 

Ninth.  The  existence  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  be  a  permanent  reminder 
to  Khrushchev  that  we  do  not  now  nor 
shall  we  ever  write  off  the  captive  na- 
tions. This  committee  would  give  con- 
crete evidence  to  the  position  expressed 
by  the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message : 

We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
European  peoples. 

Tenth.  With  the  second  anniversary 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  observance 
only  2  months  hence,  the  House  can  take 
the  lead  in  making  this  years  observance 
a  still  more  successful  one  by  creating 
this  special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. The  vital  and  basic  subject  of  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  perhaps 
deserves  the  resources  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee and  also  the  steadfast  attention  of 
a  Cabinet  officer,  but  we  can  take  this 
first  step  to  insure  that  the  subject  will 
receive  adequate  and  continuous  atten- 
tion in  the  troublesome  days  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  10  solid  reasons 
underlying  the  necessity  of  a  special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  are 
in  complete  consonance  with  the  many 
forceful  declarations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent these  past  few  weeks.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  committee  contemplated  by 
House  Resolution  211  would  be  a  proper 
congressional  medium  giving  concrete 
expression  to  these  remarkable  declara- 
tions. In  his  note  to  Khrushchev,  the 
President  stated: 

The  great  revolution  In  the  history  of  man, 
past,  present,  and  future.  Is  the  revolution 
of  those  determined  to  be  free. 

The  special  committee  will  relate  and 
record  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  the 
forces  of  this  revolution  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  In  his  address  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
the  President  warned : 

We  dare  not  fall  to  see  the  Insidious  na- 
ture of  this  new  and  deeper  struggle.  We 
dare  not  fail  to  grasp  the  new  concepts, 
the  new  tools,  the  new  sense  of  urgency  we 
will  need  to  combat  it. 

The  special  committee  could  help  im- 
mensely in  this  by  showing  our  people 
and  others  in  the  free  world  how  these 
new  concepts  and  new  tools  were  em- 
ployed also  in  the  rape  of  formerly  inde- 
pendent nrtions  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia. 

In  a  second  note  to  Khrushchev,  the 
President  emphasized  that  '"the  people 
of  the   United   States   believe  that   the 
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right  of  self-determination  is  funda- 
mental and  should  apply  throughout  the 
world."  In  the  full  spirit  of  this  fixed 
belief  our  special  committee  would  focus 
steadfast  public  and  world  attention  on 
those  over  20  nations  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia  whose  expressed  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination  has  been  nul- 
lified by  Moscow's  imperialism  and 
colonialism. 

In  conclusion.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
a?ain  to  stress  the  need  for  factfinding 
studies  and  hearings  which  would  dis- 
close the  real  colonial  and  imperialist 
Russian  image.  In  this  connection  I 
documented  heavily  my  address  on 
■Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Committee' 
of  last  March  8,  using  as  one  of  my 
sources  an  engaging  article  on  "Nine 
Lingering  Myths  on  Russia,"  written  by 
Dr.  Lev  E,  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown 
University,  A  reading  of  this  article  ex- 
plains in  part  why  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions is  a  must 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  a  sequel  to  that  article  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  authoritative  organ  on  East 
European  and  Asiatic  affairs,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly.  Published  in  the  winter 
1960  issue  of  the  journal,  the  article  is 
titled  "The  Russian  Image  and  United 
States." 

It  was  written  by  Dr.  Dobriansky  in 
reply  to  many  queries  that  were  raised 
with  regard  to  the  previous  article.  The 
article  shows  further  how  we  have  been 
bamboozled  by  skillful  Russian  propa- 
ganda and  how  the  ostensibly  power- 
packed  Russian  image  cast  throughout 
the  world  could  be  easily  deflated.  It 
supports  furtiier  my  argmnents  for  the 
necessary  passage  of  House  Resolution 
211,  establishing  a  special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
to  be  followed  by  the  full  text  of  the 
aforementioned  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 211; 

The  Russian   Iki,\cE  and  Unitkd  States 
I  ( By  Lev  K .  Dobriansky ) 

Readers'  Interest  In  the  recent  article 
written  by  the  author  on  myths  pertaining 
to  Russia  U  both  gratifying  and  surprising  ' 
Naturally  it  Is  quite  satisfying  to  witness  the 
amount  of  Interest  stimulated  by  that 
article.  But,  more  Important,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  observe  the  critical  reaction  and 
the  bewUderment  shown  in  response  to  it. 
Some  have  taken  the  writer  to  task  for  m,aln- 
taining  that  Soviet  communism  is  complete 
myth;  Others  have  severely  critized  him  for 
extending  the  captive  nations  thesis  beyond 
the  commonly  accepted  limits  of  the  so- 
called  satellites  In  Central  Europe.  The 
majority  who  corresponded  with  the  writer 
expressed  mental  discomfort  over  the  mytba 
they  have  been  clinging  to  and  readily  ad- 
mitted that  their  impressioiis  of  Russia 
have  been  badly  shaken. 

Of  course,  this  Is  all  to  the  good  But 
even  these  people  are  not  totally  convinced 
that  their  mythical  conceptions  of  Russia 
are  thoroughly  invalid.  Somehow  they  cant 
believe  that  the  notions  and  Impressions 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  are  rooted 
In  sand.  In  this  respect  they  are  not  alone. 
Oonfronted  by  the  same  situation,  miliions 


of  others  react  In  the  same  way  To  help 
them  break  through  this  predicament  Is  the 
sole  aim  of  this  sequel  to  the  lingering 
myths.  The  points  raised  by  the  critics  and 
the  bewildered  form  the  basis  of  this  article 
As  In  the  previous  essay,  the  net  effect  soTight 
here  Is  the  demollshment  of  the  Russian 
image  carried  in  the  minds  of  Americans 
who  have  become  special  objects  of  method- 
ical Russian  propaganda. 

peopacanda  and  the  Russian  image 

Guided  by  evidence,  one  can  truly  say  that 
p>erhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the  passage 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reaolutloo  In 
Congress,  In  July  lii59,  crystallized  what  we 
Americans  don't  really  kr>ow  about  Russia, 
The  86th  Congress  cannot  be  thanked  too 
greatly  for  this  national  service.  For  this 
resolution,  now  Public  Law  86  90.  signified 
for  the  first  time  official  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  majority  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  within  the  Soviet  I/nlon 
itself.  The  law  lists  most  of  them.  Yet, 
when  It  was  passed,  our  citizens  In  general 
were  stunned  by  the  new  names  in  the  cap- 
tive family  of  nations.  Many  never  heard  of 
White  Ruthenla  or  Cossackia  and  others  in- 
quired as  to  where  Turkestan  or  Idel-Ural  is 
located.  Holy  mother  Russia  exponents  In 
this  country  seized  upon  this  Ignorance  and 
down  to  this  day  have  the  brash  mendacity 
to  claim  that  no  such  entitles  exist.  Ten 
years  ago  these  Russian  emigres  used  the 
same  technique  of  obscurantism  with  refer- 
ence to  Ukraine.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of 
writers  and  analysts  continued  along  their 
merry  but  blind  way  to  apply  the  resolution 
solely  to  the  minority  of  captive  nations  in 
Central  Europe.  However,  muddled  as  our 
situation  was,  Khrushchev,  above  all,  clearly 
understood  the  content  and  meaning  of  the 
resolution,  particularly  as  concerns  his  pro- 
jected Image  of  Russia,  and  he  exploded. 

Now.  how  does  one  account  for  this  blatant 
disparity  in  reaction  and  understanding? 
On  the  one  hand,  Nekulturny  Nlklta  fum- 
Ingly  displays  troubled  concern  over  this 
action;  on  the  other  hand,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  literally  mystified  by  the  action,  no 
less  the  commotion.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  answer  lies  in  the  dangerous  lag  of  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  many 
nations  imprisoned  In  the  Soviet  Union,  We 
are  faced  by  an  enemy  who  consistently 
capitalizes  on  this  lag.  Yet  he  was  openly 
frightened  by  the  prospect  that  the  captive 
nations  resolution  would  spell  the  end  of  this 
free  capitalization  and  convert  his  propa- 
ganda profits  Into  serious  losses. 

The  importance  of  this  lag  was  recently 
touched  upon  by  President-elect  Kennedy  in 
a  message  sent  to  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  on  the  occasion  of  its 
20th  anniversary  celebration.  In  part  It 
reads  as  follows:  "I  stated  that  I  deplored 
the  monolith  term  often  used  by  the  Re- 
publican administration  la  Washington, 
'Soviet  Nation'  or  "Soviet  people,'  In  es- 
sence. It  is  contrary  to  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  enacted  last  year.  Its  use 
implies  that  we  condone  the  status  quo  of 
the  Communist  takeover  of  all  the  captive 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  •  This 
statenient  strikes  at  the  spurious  Russian 
image,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  to 
what  extent  that  image  will  be  emasculated 
in  the  course  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
That  this  ersatz  image  must  be  destroyed 
Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  chal- 
lenging US,  propaganda  efforts.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  If — God  forbid — we 
should  lose  In  the  cold  war  to  Moscow,  It 
would  basically  be  the  result  of  this  tntel- 
lectuai  lag  In  our  appreciative  understanding 
of  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.B. 
than  of  any  missile  gap,  sputnik  superiority, 
or  economic  catchup.     Also  without  an  iota 


of  exaggeration,  the  present  supremacy  of 
Russian  propaganda  is  based  on  the  existence 
of  this  lag  Since  Khrushchev's  visit  to  the 
United  States,  Russian  prnpaeaiullEts  have 
been  depicting  the  UJS.SJl.  as  'the  greatest 
power  in  the  world  "  Don't  for  a  second 
think  that  there  isn  t  an  increasing  number 
of  people  throughout  the  free  world  who  are 
beginning  to  take  this  seriously.  Even  here 
In  the  United  States  the  belief  is  spreading 
that  this  may  be  so  in  10  years.  The  lag 
serves  thetr  purposes  and,  as  a  recent  tourist 
to  the  Soviet  Union  put  It.  "Conimunlst 
China  and  Soviet  Russia's  understanding  of 
the  value  of  constant  repetition,  of  associa- 
tion of  Ideas,  of  persuasion.  Indicates  a  prro- 
found  knowledge  of  human  reactions."  ' 

But  knowledge,  too.  is  power.  And  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  basic  politico-economic 
realities  of  the  Sorlet  Union  certifies  to  a 
blustering  giant  with  clay  feet.  This  Is  not  to 
suggest  that  the  clayfooted  giant  Is  not  a  real 
threat  to  our  free  national  existence  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  and  wUl  continue  to  be 
as  long  as  we  fail  to  know  and  analyze  its 
synthetic  nature;  even  beyond  this,  so  long 
as  we  fall  to  act  upon  our  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly In  the  all-important  field  of  me- 
thodic propaganda.  In  a  very  real  senBt, 
Russia's  Iron  Curtain  extends  to  our  shores 
as  concerns  a  working  understanding  of  what 
Is  unthinkingly  called  Russia.  It  may,  for 
example,  astonish  some  of  our  critical  read- 
ers to  learn  that  despite  the  fact  that  over 
half  of  U.S  S.R  s  population  is  non-Russian, 
the  policy  plannUig  group  In  our  Department 
of  State  scarcely  concerns  itself  with  the 
majority  non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  writer's  own  experiences  have 
shown  that  our  policymakers  know  more 
about  diverse  peoples  In  Asia  and  Africa — 
most  of  them  relatively  unimportant  in  terms 
of  the  major  sUuggle — than  they  do  of  the 
different  nations  and  cultures  in  the  UJS.SJl. 
In  short,  as  the  French  under  Napoleon  in 
the  19th  century  and  the  Germans  twice  in 
this  century,  we  are  missing  the  boat  when 
it   comes   to   understanding  Russia. 

THE    PRISOlfS    OF    OUR    OONCIPTS 

As  emphasized  In  our  previous  article,  In 
contending  with  any  opponent  common- 
sense  dictates  that  we  examine  his  back- 
ground and  record,  his  makeup,  weaknesses, 
and  strength.  We  certainly  must  do  this  if 
his  weaknesses  are  to  be  transformed  Icto 
real  vulnerabilities.  We  then  form  certain 
conceptions  of  him  which  are  to  guide  our 
behavior  toward  him.  The  same  logical  proc- 
ess applies  to  Russia.  Tlie  concepts  we  em- 
ploy In  relation  to  It  are  the  true  reflectors 
ot  our  understanding — or  misunderstand- 
ing— of  It. 

Descartes  once  said  that  men  become  pris- 
oners of  their  own  thoughts.  Since  thoughts 
without  concepts  are  Impossible,  they  thus 
become  prisoners  of  their  ruling  concepts. 
Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  prisonhold  of  our 
habitual  concepts  stronger  than  In  the  field 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Russia,  and  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations.  Indeed,  after  one 
gives  his  Intellectual  assent  to  ail  that  la  said 
regarding  each  of  these  entities,  he  invari- 
ably slips  back  into  the  groove  of  his  accus- 
tomed concept  of  Russia  and  his  momentary 
understanding  again  becomes  blurred  and 
distorted.  Obviously  time  is  required  for  us 
to  alter  our  concepts  for  more  effective  In- 
sights into  the  Issues  dlscxissed  here. 

One  needn't  look  far  for  the  standard  and 
also  misleading  concepts  used  by  our  opln- 
lonmakers.  Take,  for  example,  the  recent 
report  released  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals,*  This  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  vital  and  guiding  report  prepared  by 
knowledgeable  cltlsens.     The  sections  deal- 
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Ing  with  the  Russian  threat  should  be  the 
most  Important  and  accurate  of  all  since 
once  this  threat  Is  eliminated,  the  others  on 
the  International  scene  become  very  minor 
In  character  as  concerns  our  national  se- 
curity. According  to  the  members  of  this 
Conunisslon.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  nation. 
They  declare  "The  power  and  opportunities 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  nations  are  such  that  it 
will  be  a  major  task  to  prevent  their  expan- 
sion in  the  coming  decade."  The  report  Is 
studded  with  similar  conceptual  inaccura- 
cies, and  the  section  on  Communist- 
dominated  areas  is  almost  worthless.  The 
section  displays  no  understandlrvg  of  the 
strategic  nature  of  the  captive  nations,  no 
less  what  to  do  with  them. 

In  the  report  one  fl.ads  the  usual  references 
to  Communist  doctrine  and  orientation,  as 
though  communism  were  the  real  ideological 
threat.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the  Com- 
mission failed  to  avail  luelf  of  many  sources 
which  have  establlshiKl  the  myth  of  commu- 
nism. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  have 
profited  from  those  who  have  had  the  closest 
truck  with  Russian  totalitarianism  In  one 
form  or  another.  For  Instance,  the  experi- 
ences of  Morros  which  led  to  the  Soble  spy 
case  would  alone  have  been  most  instructive 
In  demonstrating  the  Ideological  expediency 
of  totalitarian  Moscow  "I  want  to  empha- 
size." he  says,  '•that  the  Russl.in  plot  Is  far 
more  strongly  organlr^ed  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  than  Is  generally  un- 
derstood by  our  people.  I  say  'Russian  plot' 
because  the  schemes  of  the  present  military 
dictatorship  In  the  Soviet  Union  go  beyond 
communism.  They  a.'-e  for  pan-Slavism  on  a 
scale  more  ambitious  than  Hitler's  fanaUcal 
dreams  of  world  conquest.  The  Russians  are 
realists.  The  presen:  regime  in  Moscow  has 
been  hatching  a  vast  Imperialistic  plot  for  a 
Slav-dominated  world"-  Morros  explains 
pan-Slavism  as  "the  bill  of  goods  which  has 
been  sold  to  the  Communist  leaders  In  con- 
trol of  all  the  Slav  countries  which  are  Rus- 
sian satellites, •'  Ttxit.  and  related  viewpoints 
easily  show  that  the  Russian  image,  cast  by 
Khrushchev  and  the  Moscow  propaganda 
machine  and  uncritically  accepted  by  too 
many  circles  in  the  free  world,  is  only  the 
modern  mask  of  Russian  totalitarianism. 

Read  any  newspaper,  listen  to  the  radio 
and  TV  comments.  i)ick  up  any  periodical 
dealing  with  Eastern  Europe  or  central  Asia 
and  you  cannot  but  l>e  impressed  by  the  ig- 
norant confusion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Russia.  In  pointing  this  out,  we  could  al- 
most sense  the  reader's  Immediate  reaction: 
"Oh.  why  be  so  technical?  This  stress  on 
semantics  appears  plcayunlsh."  The  fact  Is 
that  this  Is  not  solely  a  matter  of  superficial 
semantics  but,  fundj.mentally,  a  matter  of 
sound  and  realistic  conception.  Sureb-.  if 
you  are  a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  and  someone 
persists  In  calling  you  a  coarse  sot  or  a  har- 
lot, you  don't  shrug  it  off  with.  "Oh,  Just  a 
matter  of  semantics."  That  Is,  If  pride  with 
dignity  and  personal  Integrity  Is  at  all  deter- 
mining. Words  expressing  a  false  conception 
of  you,  your  background,  your  character,  and 
Intentions,  and  some  even  denying  them, 
may  prove  to  be  quite  provoking.  So  with 
peoples  and  nations,  Tlae  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union  have  suffered  too 
much  to  preserve  their  identities,  no  less  to 
advance  their  aspirations  Even  the  Russian 
totalitarian -1  have  had  to  take  fitting  notice 
of  this  undying  instinct  for  national  self- 
preservation. 

In  addition,  concepts  and  conceptions 
which  are  not  In  rational  oonformity  with 
distinguishable  realities  hardly  form  a  ba- 
sis for  Intelligent  acUon.  Not  only  do  de- 
fective concepts  disclose  an  equally  defec- 
tive understanding.  i.hey  also  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Imaginative  thinking  along 
lines  of  alternative  courses  of  action.  This 
Is  our  dire  plight  today  In  connection  with 
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the  Soviet  Union.  Many  opportuniti?s  for 
effective  action  In  the  United  Natlonj  and 
elsewhere  on  Issues  of  Imperialism,  colonial- 
ism, and  the  like  are  actually  mtiffed  and 
lost  because  of  the  trained  Inability  of  some 
to  see  things  In  a  different  and  truer  light. 
In  1956,  Vice  President  Nixon  uttered  pre- 
cious words  when  he  declared:  "We  must  be 
ready  to  meet  Soviet  moves,  but  we  must 
also  be  prepared  with  all  peaceful  and  hon- 
orable means  to  take  the  Initiative  In  ad- 
vancing everywhere  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  Oiu-  record  In  support  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  the  iudei>endence  of  peo- 
ples needs  no  apologies  any  place  in  this 
world."'  Much  the  same  was  uttered  ;n  his 
acceptance  speech  In  July  I960,  but  at  no 
time  in  this  period  was  the  electorate  given 
an  Inkling  Into  the  concrete  content  cf  any 
program  based  on  these  principled  proposi- 
tions, particularly  In  relation  to  the  {Soviet 
Union,  And  yet  much  could  have  been  fur- 
nished without  Inciting  any  scare  of  a  pre- 
cipitated war. 

Yes,  whether  you  wish  to  believe  It  or  not, 
even  on  the  highest  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment the  above  plight  exists.  Our  leaders 
in  public  and  private  life  parrot  the  same 
errors  which  can  only  benefit  Moscow.  It 
Isn't  necessary  for  one  to  study  Intensively 
the  histories  of  Eastern  Europe  and  central 
Asia  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
different  nations  exist  In  these  areas.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  scholar  to  know  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  a  nation.  For  this 
purpose  all  that  Is  required  is  a  quick  glance 
at  the  constitution  of  the  Union  of  .Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  read  some  of  Khru- 
shchev's speeches  Intended  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

To  easily  satisfy  his  critics,  the  writer 
could  offer  hundreds  of  examples  Illustrating 
this  plight  In  the  highest  echelons  of  our 
Government.  Some  were  given  In  the 
previous  article.  Here  let  us  Just  cite  the 
State  Department  pamphlet  entitled  "Reali- 
ties of  Soviet  Foreign  Economic  Policies  " 
It  begins  a  sentence  In  this  vein;  "Thus, 
because  of  Its  economic  system,  the  world  s 
second  largest  Industrial  nation  in  Its  deal- 
ings •  •  •••  According  to  this  conception. 
If  Poland,  like  a  dozen  non-Russian  nations 
since  1923,  were  forcibly  incorporated  Into 
the  USSR,,  "the  world's  second  largest  In- 
dustrial nation"  would  supposedly  be  that 
much  greater.  And  some  economists  would, 
no  doubt,  absurdly  continue  to  use  the  con- 
cept of  gross  national  product  with  ref- 
erence to  the  U5.SJI. 

BOOT     CAUSES     OF     OUR      MISCONCEPTS 

Now,  as  before.  It  should  be  quite  evident 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  our  conceptions  and  concepts  of  Rus- 
sia. They  are  defective,  inaccurate,  and 
perilously  misleading  because  of  what  we 
dont  fundamentally  know  and  thus  can't  ap- 
preciate and  evaluate  with  vivid  understand- 
ing. First  and  foremost,  the  basic  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  In  essence  an  empire  of 
many  subjugated  nations  escapes  most  of 
us.  For  our  various  analyses,  policies,  and 
objectives  there  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween the  false  view  of  the  U.S,SJl.  as  a 
nation  and  this  historically  grounded  fact. 
Most  of  us  have  little  patience  for  historical 
analysis.  It  is  amazing  how  many  have  ap- 
parently forgotten  the  forcible  incorpora- 
tion of  the  three  Baltic  nations  Into  the 
VS.SR.  In  1940-41.  Yet  this  Imperialist 
annexation  by  Moscow  in  Itself  should  sug- 
gest the  empire  nature  of  the  U.S.SR.  But 
it  is  not  surprising  that  few  of  us  are  aware 
of  how  the  Soviet  Union  was  established  in 
the  first  place.  The  Russian  Image  is  en- 
tirely different  when  the  U.SJSJi.  is  viewed 
from  the  imperial  angle  rather  than  that 
bearing  myths  spawned  by  Moscow  and  also 
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some    incorrigible    Russian    emigres    In    the 
free  world. 

Moreover,  It  should  also  be  always  firmly 
borne  In  mind  that  although  ofBclally  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  paraded  about  as  a  federal 
union  of  republics.  In  reality  It  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  legalistic  facade  for  Moscow's 
primary  empire.  The  U.S£Jt.  Is  no  more  a 
voluntary  federal  union  than  the  nations 
in  central  Europe  are  Independent  peoples' 
democracies.  The  concept  of  U5,SJl  Is  to- 
day just  an  expedient  and  thin  legal  line 
between  Moscow's  external  satellites  in  cen- 
tral Europe  and  its  internal  satellites  within 
the  territorial  confines  of  the  U.S.S.R.  At 
the  close  of  World  War  I  these  Internal 
satellites  also  were  newly  Independent  states. 
Like  Poland,  Finland,  and  others.  Ukraine. 
Lithuania,  Georgia.  Armenia,  and  other  non- 
Russlan  nations  In  the  collapsing  Russian 
Empire  declared  their  independence  and 
founded  their  free  republics,  Ukraine  and 
Georgia  were  even  recognized  by  Lenin's  So- 
viet Russia, 

An  accurate  and  true  orientation  toward 
the  U.S.SJt  also  demands  the  steadfast  re- 
tention of  another  essential  general  fact. 
The  fate  that  befell  independent  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  others  In  the  1940's 
was  the  tragedy  of  the  similarly  Independent 
republics  of  Georgia,  Ukraine.  White 
Ruthenla  and  others  In  the  early  1920*8. 
Trotsky's  Red  Russian  Army  picked  them 
off  one  by  one  after  they  were  softened  up  by 
Infiltration,  subversion,  ideological  decep- 
tion, and  additional  techniques  of  Intensive 
revolution.  Many  of  these  cold  war  tech- 
niques we  are  witnessing  today  in  every 
quarter  of  the  free  world. 

One  must  also  constantly  remember  the 
paramount  fact  ttiat  following  this  first  wave 
of  Red  Russian  Imperialism,  by  1923  these 
nOi.-Rus8ian  nations  were  forced  into  the 
spurious  federation  called  the  U.S.S.R. 
Considering  their  population  and  resourr-es, 
it  should  be  quite  obvious  that  these  nations 
formed  the  captive  base  for  Moscow's  further 
imperialist  thrust  Into  central  Europe.  To- 
day they  consUtute  the  base  for  Russian 
colonial  designs  and  operations  m  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  certain 
that  we  would  not  be  concerned  today  with 
any  threat  from  any  U.SSJt.  had  the  Allied 
Powers,  on  the  very  basis  of  the  Wllsonlan 
principle  of  national  self-determination, 
actively  supported  these  new  non-Russian 
states  in  Eastern  Europe  and  central  Asia 
foUowlng  World  War  I 

Not  ever  to  be  forgotten  either  is  the  his- 
tory for  freedom  on  the  part  of  these  non- 
Russian  nations  since  1923  Including  the 
fifties,  there  Isn't  a  decade  when  serious 
friction,  resistance,  pressure,  and  even  rebel- 
lion haven t  scalded  Moscow's  hold  over 
these  non-Russian  colonies.  The  data  on 
this  are  simply  overwhelming  Most  out- 
standing, of  course,  were  the  millions  of 
non -Russians  who  deserted  to  the  supposedly 
liberating  Germans  In  Ukraine  during  the 
earUer  stages  of  World  War  n  Trotskyism, 
Bukharlnism  and  other  threats  to  the  Mos- 
cow regime  have  faded  away  long  ago,  but 
bourgeois  nationalism,  or  In  our  words,  the 
drive  for  national  independence,  of  these 
non-Russian  peoples  is  persistent  and  undy- 
ing. A  month  does  not  go  by  without  some 
attack  against  it  by  Moscow  and  Its  puppets. 
It  was  this  patriotic  nationalism  that  basi- 
cally pressured  Stalin  to  bid  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  as  charter 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  From  time 
to  time  Moscow  simulates  the  Independence 
of  the  non-Russian  republics  Amendments 
to  the  U.SJS  R,  constitution  provide  for  their 
own  war  ministries  and  the  right  to  enter 
Into  direct  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
states. 

With  these  several  determining  observa- 
tions In  mind,  it  obviously  doesn't  make 
sense  for  us  to  show  more  interest  in  the  In- 
dependence urges  of  the  Bakongos  and  the 
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Watusia  in  Africa  than  of  these  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  USSR.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  are  dealing  with  large  populaces 
whoae  histories  extend  back  even  before 
Christ  and  whose  forebears  enjoyed  their 
periods  of  natlonrti  freedom.  Ukraine  alone 
has  a  {population  o:  about  45  million,  qualify- 
ing it  as  the  largest  non-Russian  nation  not 
only  in  the  USSR,  but  also  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  When  Khrushchev  and  oth- 
ers speak  of  177  or  182  different  nationali- 
ties in  the  USSR,  they  are  dealing  out 
a  myth.  Small  tribal  units  scattered  about 
the  Arctic  and  in  Asia  could  hardly  be  clas- 
sified as  national  units.  On  a  unifying  reli- 
gious basis  there  are  about  35  million  Mos- 
lems who  offer  another  point  of  distinction 
to  the  approximately  96  million  Russians. 
Moscow  exploits  this  fact  in  its  policies  to- 
ward the  I-.lamlc  world;  we  aren't  even  aw£U-e 
of  it. 

Also  beyond  the  ken  of  our  appreciative 
understanding  is  the  economic  and  military 
significance  of  this  non -Russian-Russian 
ratio  in  the  USSR  Our  present  economic 
and  military  comparisons  between  the 
US  8  R.  and  the  United  States  of  America 
make  as  much  qualitative  sense  as  compar- 
ing the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
in  the  19th  century  An  economy  based  on 
extensive  captive  resources  is  hardly  com- 
parable with  our  free  national  economy.  It 
can  be  easily  shown  that  most  of  the  essen- 
tial resources  in  the  USSR,  are  concen- 
trated In  the  non-Russian  areas.  In  short, 
the  Russian  image  isn't  what  it  appears  to  be. 

REALITIES    FOR     SUPERJnctAL    ACTUALITIES 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  points  elaborated 
here  achieve  the  purpKjse  of  this  sequel 
article.  Those  raised  by  the  many  critics  of 
the  article  on  myths  have  been  met  sqiArely. 
The  writer  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  our  crucial  need  today  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  realities  for  superficial  actualities  In 
our  thinking  and  doing  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  doesn't  require  much  imagination 
to  see  that  propaganda  out  of  Moscow  on  the 
economic  progress  of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  take 
on  different  color  and  meaning  Lf  It  were 
subjected  to  the  prism  of  the  realities  of 
economic  colonialism  and  Imperialism  with- 
in the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  military  field,  with 
about  43  percent  of  the  armed  forces  in  the 
U.S.SR.  being  non-Russian — and  aside  from 
likely  individual  Russian  defection — the  so- 
called  military  might  of  the  U.S5.R.  also 
takes  on  a  different  shade  of  meaning.  Hun- 
gary furnished  only  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  Ukrainian.  Russian,  and  other 
defections. 

The  problem  thus  Is  one  of  political 
psychology,  not  rival  philosophies,  compara- 
tive economics,  an  arms  race  and  the  like. 
The  struggle  today  is  being  waged  basically 
on  the  propaganda  level  The  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  are  -.he  chief  targets.  This 
has  always  been  Russia's  empire-building 
mode  of  attack,  '^e  can  crush  it  once  we 
begin  to  substitute  realities  for  the  actuali- 
ties of  our  misconceptions  about  Russia.  The 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  was  such  a 
start:  and  Moscow  feared  It  profoundly. 
Much,  much  more  can  and  must  be  done  to 
unmask  the  Russian  Image  if  the  United 
States  is  to  win  the  cold  war  and  avoid  a 
hot  global  war.  But  this  will  require  taking 
to  heart  and  mind,  even  In  this  nuclear  age. 
the  following  words  by  Colonel  MalUard: 

"No.  the  secret  of  victory  does  not  reside 
in  instrumenu  of  destruction.  It  Is  a  power 
old  as  the  world,  yet  always  young,  more 
redoubtable  than  arms;  apt  to  give  birth  to 
great  surprises,  because  it  creates  in  an  hour 
the  most  unexpected  means  of  action,  the 
most  varied  artifices,  applying  them  to  cir- 
cumstances with  admirable  precision.  It 
Is  moral  power  resulting  from  three  forces: 
the  Intelligence  which  conceives;  the  Will 
which  executes;  the  Courage  which  faces 
death." 
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Whereas  on  the  Issue  of  colonialism  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  In  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  two  Presidential  proclamations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  summon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit themselves  to  the  suppwrt  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  captive  na- 
tions": and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  1960.  Moscow  displayed  to  the  world  Its 
profound  fear  of  growing  free  world  knowl- 
edge of  an  Interest  in  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, and  particularly  the  occupied  non- 
Russian  colonies  within  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Whereas  the  Indi.spensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Sovie-:  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expKDSC 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  Inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example.  It  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of.  that  In  point  of  geography, 
history,  and  demography,  the  now  famous 
U-2  plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non- 
Russian  territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  Issue  of  our  times  is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
win  the  psychopolltlcal  cold  war  by  assem- 
bling and  forthrlghtly  utilizing  all  the 
truths  and  .'acts  f>ertalning  to  the  enslaved 
condition  of  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia, 
Estonia  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania,  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  In  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contains  Russia  Itself — and  would  help 
bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their 
overdue  independence  from  centuries-long 
authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  propa- 
ganda camp>algn  In  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  Independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;   and 

Whereas  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  In  a  struggle  which  In  total- 
Istic  form  is  psychopolltlcal;  and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  Into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
interference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under   the  light  ot 


morally  founded  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  historical  evidence;   and 

Whereas  In  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  two  Presidential  procla- 
mations It  Is  in  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalltarlan  free  world 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
Ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopolltlcal  cold 
war:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  and  of  whom  five  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  member.;hlp 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

( b )  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  Includes  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  A.sla.  and  also  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  In  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to 
regain  their  national  and  individual  free- 
doms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such 
Interim  reports  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  it  deems  prop)er.  and  shall  make 
its  first  comprehensive  report  of  the  results 
of  Its  Inquiry  and  study,  together  with  lU 
recommendations,  not  later  than  January 
31.   1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  pajiers.  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary In  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wallhauser),  for  30  minutes  on 
May  10. 

Mr.  Moore  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wallhauser  ) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  11. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  30  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  uiianimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Toll  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  and  to  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article,  and  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  the  end  of  proceedings  of 
today  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  CoiiELAN  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Michigan  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Celler. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wallhauser  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Derwinskj. 

Mr.  Schneebell 

Mr.  SCRANTOK. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  DuRNo  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  ?,lembers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albkrt)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Braoemas. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Peterson. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  t.preed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  11,  1961.  \i  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Ckxnptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  relocation  housing 
program  for  small  homes  as  administered 
by  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  HealUi. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  personal  property  received  by 
State  stirplus  property  agencies  for  certain 
distribution,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmlnlsU-ative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens 


who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  amend 
section  302(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  extend  the  period  of  time  for 
which  Individuals  may  serve  as  members 
of  advisory  committees  appointed  by  the 
Administrator";  to  the  Cksmmittea  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pioper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  H.R.  1986.  A  bUl  to  re- 
oeal  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  of 
July  28.  1916.  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
furnishing  of  Information  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General  by  the  Interstate  (Commerce 
Ck>mml8slon  with  respect  to  revenue  re- 
ceived by  railroads  from  express  companies 
for  the  transportation  of  express  m.itter; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  379).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Iti.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R.  6151.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  380). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  CkDmmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  pre- 
paid dues  income  of  certain  membership  or- 
ganizations to  be  included  In  gross  Income 
for  the  taxable  years  to  which  the  dues  re- 
late; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  381). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Osmmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  2244.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
deduction  for  Income  tax  purposes  ol  con- 
tributions to  charitable  organizations  whose 
sole  purpose  is  making  distributions  to  oth- 
er charitable  organizations,  contributions  to 
which  by  individuals  are  deductible  within 
the  30  percent  limitation  of  adjusted  groes 
income;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  382). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Ck>mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4449.  A  bill  to  amend  para- 
graph 1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  certain  articles 
for  religious  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  383).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  6611.  A  bill  to  amend  para- 
graph 1798(c)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  oT  1930 
to  reduce  temporarily  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  aad  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  384).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unlan. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  283.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3279.  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  maximum  rales  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  employees  of  the  Government  traveling 
on  official  business,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  385)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK;  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  284.  Resolution  for  the  c<insld- 
eratlon  of  H.R.  4614.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  take  steps  to  encour- 


age travel  to  the  United  States  by  residents 
of  foreign  countries,  to  establish  an  Office  of 
IntemaUonai  Travel  and  Tourism,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  386).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana : 

H.R.  6944  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  facUi- 
late  and  promote  the  transfer  of  common- 
use  items  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  from  the  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R  6945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
25,  1920,  relating  to  conveyances  of  certain 
parts  of  rights-of-way  by  railroad  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

HR  6946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  order  to  provide 

a  minimum  support  price  for  the  1961  crop 

of  wheat;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS : 

H.R.  6947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  to  confer  upon  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission authority  to  exercise  control  over 
the  allocation  of  the  available  supply  of 
natural  gas  moving  in  Interstate  commerce 
during  periods  of  shortage  or  under  certain 
other  circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  Jl.  6948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
authority,  in  certain  cases,  to  order  natural 
gas  companies  to  Increase  rates  where  neces- 
sary to  correct  undue  discrimination;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6949  A  bill  to  amend  section  4fe)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  to  authorize  a  gas  dis- 
tributing company  to  complain  about  a  rate 
schedule  filed  by  a  natural  gas  company 
and  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
authority  to  suspend  changes  in  rate  sched- 
ules covering  sales  for  resale  for  industrial 
use  only;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6950.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
Nattiral  Gas  Act,  with  respect  to  the  Issuance 
of  securities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl  6951.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  exempt  small  hydro- 
electric projects  from  certain  of  the  licensing 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6952.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  to  prohibit  abandon- 
ment of  facilities  and  service  without  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6953.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  4(d)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  with  respect  to  the 
making  of  changes  in  rates  and  charges, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  6954.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205(d) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  with  respect  to 
the  making  of  changes  in  rates  and  charges, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  6955.  A  bill  to  amend  section  308(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to 
Intervention  In  Federal  Power  Commission 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6958.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  delegate  Its  functions; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6957.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  (c) 
and  (e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6958  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  with  respect  to  the  Importation  and  ex- 
portation of  natural  gas:  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  interconnection 
of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

H  R.  6960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  safety  requirements  for 
natural  gas  companies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  6961  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(f)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

HR.  6962  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(b) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce. 

H  R  6963  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  with  respect  to  in- 
vestlgatlors  and  reports:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  6964.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  KEE : 
H  R  6965.  A  bill  to  make  the  evaluation 
of  recreational  benefits  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  any  Federal  project  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  project  planning,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    LATTA; 
H.R  6966    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion  of   rural    mail    delivery   service;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   McMILLAN ; 
H.R  6967.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  certain  nonprofit  corporations  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

,  By    Mr    MORRISON: 

'  HJl  6968.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  Jet  aircraft 
and  Jet  aircraft  engines;  to  the  ComLmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  R.  6969.   A   bill    to   amend   section   417  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
death   pension    may    be   paid   in    lieu   of  de- 
pendency   and    indemnity    compensation    In 
certain     cases     involving     service-connected 
deaths    occurring    after    December   31,    1956: 
to   the   Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
By  Mr   BERRY : 
H.R.  6970.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Act  of    1949,   as   amended,   in  order   to 
provide    a    minimum   supjwrt    price   for    the 
1961    crop   of   wheat:    to    the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  BONNER: 
H.R.  6971  A  bill  to  conform  the  provisions 
of  section  802  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  with  those  of  section  510  thereof  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  86-575.  approved 
July  5.  1960,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

H.R.  6972  A  bill  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote safety  in  the  merchant  marine  by  re- 
quiring that  seamen  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States  meet  certain  physical  require- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H  R  6973  A  bill  to  amend  section  88  of 
title  14.  United  States  Code,  entitled  Coast 
Guard":  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

h  R  6974  A  bill  to  amend  section  607(b) 
of     the     Merchant     Marine     Act,     1936.     as 


amended:    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr    BRADEMAS: 
H  R  6975    A   bill    to    extend    and    Improve 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr   FULTON: 
H  R  6976    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  6977.  A    bill     to    make    available    to 
children   who  are   handicapped   by   deafness 
the   specially    trained    teachers    of   the   deaf 
needed  to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make 
available  to  Individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing    impairments    the    specially    trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  6978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Include  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  Income  of  foreign  corpo- 
rations In  the  gross  Income  of  taxpayers 
owning,  directly  or  Indirectly,  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  of  such  foreign 
corporations,  to  repeal  the  foreign  Ux  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MULTER : 
H  R  6979  A  bill  to  amend  section  2310  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
determinations  and  decisions  as  to  procure- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H  R.  6980.  A  bill  to  designate  Judicial 
precedents  which  shall  be  binding  In  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Inter- 
nal revenue  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    NYGAARD: 
H.R.  6981.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  order  to  provide 
a  minimum  support  price  for  the  1961  crop 
of  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  6982.  A    bill    to    create    the    Freedom 
Commission   and  the  Freedom  Academy  for 
the  development  of  the  science  of  counter- 
action  to  the  world  Communist  conspiracy 
and    for    the    training    and    development    of 
leaders  In  a  total  political  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM; 
H  R  6983.  A   blU   to  provide  for  a  term  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict  of   Oklahoma   to   be   held    at    Duncan, 
Okla  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  6984.  A  bill   to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  Indirect  costs  of  research  and 
development  contracted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  Institutions;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  6985.  A  bill   to  provide  for  one  addi- 
tional  Assistant   Secretary   of   Labor   In   the 
Department  of  Labor;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.  6986  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Parkway  In  the  States  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  CAHILL: 
H  J  Res  415.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.J.  Res  416.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr   HAGEN  of  California: 
H  J  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed   by  Terminus  Dam   on   the 
Kaweah  River  in  California  as  Lake  Kaweah; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    RYAN: 

H.J.  Res.  418,  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY : 

H  J.  Res.  419.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  act  of  June  18,  1929.  to  provide  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  438  Members  beginning  with  the  88th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr    FORRESTER: 

H  Con.  Res.  299  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  turlff 
reductions  In  the  present  tariff  negotiations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 

H  Con.  Res  300.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  present  tariff  negotiations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mefin.s 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  Initiated 
In  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
reevaluate  the  role  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Imposing  sanctions  under  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  302.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   NYGAARD: 

H  Con  Res  303.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 

H  Res  285.  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  April  27.  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

H.  Res.  286.  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  April  27,  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  May  3.  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.  Res.  288.  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  May  9,  1961 ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  refened  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  present  FHA  laws  to 
permit  FHA  Insurance  on  loans  on  leasee 
with  less  than  50  years  remaining;  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatxire  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  to  the  Travel 
Advisory  Board  a  person  from  the  State  of 
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Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  an  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
of  the  Isaac  Graff  House  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  Streets  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  addition  to 
the  Independence  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H  R.   6987.     A    bill   for   the   relief   of   MaJ 
William  R.  Cook;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     BARING: 
H  R  6988      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ylck  T. 
Jew;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs    BLITCH: 
H  R  6989    A    bill     to    authorize    the    dis- 
posal of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books 
and    supplies    under    section    203(J)     of    the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 


Act  of  1949  to  the  Georgia  Sheriffs'  Boys 
Ranch,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H  R  6990.     A   bin   for   the  relief   of   John 
Kish   (alias  John  Mlhal);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R  6991.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danute 
Janlna  Poremba  and  Maria  Janlna  Poremba; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H  R  6992.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Shu 
Kan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R  6993.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Llwszyc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  6994.     A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Yueh- 
hwa  Chu  and  her  son,  James  C.  C.  Lu;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H  R  6995.     A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Maria 
P<Klraznik;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   OSMERS: 
H.R.  6996.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Harry 
Welnstein;      to      the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlodzl- 
mierz  Mlska  and  Wanda  Mlska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr   RAY: 
HR  6998    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Plrotta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6999    A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Henry 
Massarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By    Mr     TEAGUE   of    California; 

HR  7000    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr    Lie 
Kiem  TJhlng  and  Mrs.  Liem  Glen  TJwan;   to 
the    Commiitee    on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO; 

H.J.  Res.  420.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  confer  a  medal  on  Alan  Bartlett  Shepard, 
Jr.,  commander.  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEN; 

H.J  Res  421.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  present 
in  the  name  of  Congress  a  Medal  of  Honor 
to  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California; 

H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

143.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Forrest  Cooper,  secretary-treasurer,  West- 
ern Association  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  the  West- 
ern Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
pledging  full  cooperation  and  support  to 
Rex  M.  Whitton  in  performing  the  duties 
a.ssociated  with  his  new  position  and  wish 
him  Godspeed  and  good  luck,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the   Committee   on   Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


She   Sings    for   the   Boys 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

Of     NEW     VURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  daily  life  we  are 
sometimes  prone  to  forget  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  maintain  the  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  and  the  secuiity  of  our  Nation. 
Whether  these  young  people  are  sta- 
tioned at  home  or  abroad,  they  are  still 
away  from  their  loved  ones.  It  is.  there- 
fore, most  important  that  their  morale 
be  kept  high  and  that  we  give  them  all 
possible  assurance  of  a  strong,  secure  and 
free  America. 

I  have  written  these  words  as  I  was 
listening  to  an  album  of  favorite  re- 
cordings by  the  popular  singer,  Jennie 
Thomas,  who  has  made  it  a  part  of  her 
career  and  duty  to  visit  military  instal- 
lations all  over  the  country  and  sing  for 
the  boys.  She  has  selected  12  of  the 
songs  most  frequently  requested  by  the 
boys  at  the  Army  camps,  the  Air  Force 
bases,  the  Navy  installations,  and  these 
she  has  recorded  for  them.  In  fact,  she 
calls  her  album  'Jennie  Thomas  Sings 
for  the  Boys." 

One  really  grows  nostalgic  listening  to 
such  well-known  favorites  as  "Summer- 
time," "Carolina  in  the  Morning,"  "I'll 
See  You  in  My  Dreams,'  "Stardust," 
"Night  Train,"  and  others.   Miss  Thomas 


is  not  only  popular  at  the  military  camps 
where  thousands  of  the  boys  have  heard 
her,  but  she  has  also  appeared  on  radio 
and  television.  She  can  sing  a  hymn  as 
inspiringly  as  a  popular  melody'  Miss 
Thomas  and  all  those  associated  with 
her  in  the  production  of  this  album  de- 
serve to  be  congratulated  for  a  job  well 
done. 


The    Common    Situs    Bil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or     NfBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10, 1961 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fundamental  reason  for 
consideration  of  common  situs  legisla- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  testimony,  is  that 
there  is  a  basic  dispute  tjetween  unions 
themselves.  This  is  a  family  squabble 
between  industrial  and  craft  unions  for 
jurisdiction. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  construction  of  mis- 
sile and  test  centers  has  brought  out  a 
swarm  of  problems.  The  chief  one  is 
rivalry  between  craft  unions  and  indus- 
trial unions  as  to  whose  members  are  to 
perform  the  work.  In  addition,  craft 
unions  have  squabbled  amongst  them- 
selves over  jurisdiction.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  greatly  increased  cost  of  mis- 
sile site  construction  and  a  subsequent 
delay  in  our  missile  program. 


The  common  situs  bill  would  greatly 
aggravate  this  situation  because  it  makes 
legal  the  secondary  boycott  on  construc- 
tion jobs.  The  secondary  boycott  is  the 
most  vicious  weapon — and  at  the  present 
time  is  outlawed  by  the  statutes.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  greatly  ag- 
gravate the  irregularities  which  have 
been  disclosed  to  exist  at  our  missile 
sites.  The  unions  are  treated  fairly 
under  the  present  laws,  and  the  tK)sses 
aie  not  entitled  to  receive  the  big  whip 
which  the  passage  of  the  common  situs 
bill  would  give  them. 

Are  a  few  union  bosses  going  to  dictat-e 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
what  action  should  be  taken?  Is  Jimmy 
HoCfa  going  to  be  made  more  powerful 
than  the  very  Government  of  this 
country? 

Such  would  be  the  result  if  this  vicious 
piece  of  legislation  was  passed. 


Rivers  Needs  No  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  rise  in  defense  of  a  Member  of  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
of  South  Carolina. 
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\  Mr.  Bpeaker,  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
I  take  exception  to  the  contents  of  an 
article  by  a  well  known  Washington 
columnist  on  Monday  of  this  week  re- 
flecting on  the  character,  the  reputation, 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers  1.  Mr. 
Rivers  Is  a  veteran  Member  of  this 
House  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  who  know  him.  I  have 
known  him  pleasantly  during  my  mem- 
bership in  the  Congress.  He  Is  a  dedi- 
cated Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

While  columnists  make  a  livelihood  of 
this  kind  of  writing,  it  is  the  first  time 
I  have  read  such  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Rrv¥RS.  With  his  accustomed  digruty. 
Mr.  Rivers  elects  to  treat  such  a  tirade 
with  quiet  disdain.     This  is  admirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  traveled  out- 
side the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  consequently.  I  am  not  defending 
myself  or  my  record.  However.  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Rivers,  his 
judgment,  his  conduct,  and  his  responsi- 
bility. I  am  sure  he  represents  the  best 
Interests  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  of  the  Congress  of 
this  Nation  in  his  travels. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
will  not  be  swayed,  in  the  slightest,  by  an 
unwarranted  and  highly  inaccurate 
article. 


Apiculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

OF   WTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10,  1961 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
face  of  the  matter,  it  would  appear  that 
this  body  stands  in  rather  a  ridiculous 
position  of  now  considering  the  importa- 
tion of  Mexican  farm  labor.  La.«:t  week 
we  were  engaged  in  a.ssisting  our  unem- 
ployed In  distressed  areas  and  previously 
we  were  engaged  in  extending  and  rais- 
ing unemployment  benefits — all  hailed  in 
turn  by  this  administration  as  emergency 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance.  I 
can  well  appreciate  that  our  colleagues 
now  approach  the  subject  with  trepida- 
tion and  apologies. 

The  subject  of  farm  labor  certainly 
deserves  the  consideration  of  the  best 
Harvard  minds  in  the  White  House  and 
It  would  be  well  to  include  as  much 
commonsense  as  possible.  My  own  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  is  one  of  the  leading 
dairy  areas  of  the  New  York  City  milk- 
shed.  We  are  operating  under  a  market- 
ing order  that  has  effectively  been  ma- 
neuvered by  the  milk  corporations  in  a 
manner  that  has  all  but  eliminated  the 
family  farm.  This  situation,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  extremely  bad  with  9  out  of  10  of 
our  family  farms  already  added  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  at  the  present 
time.  High  costs  have  all  but  eliminated 
farm  labor  in  the  area  and  farm  oper- 
ators in  many  cases  cannot  even  afford 
the  nece.ssary  machinery  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  competitive  position.    There 


has  been  much  talk  of  committees  and 

do-it-yourself,  but  no  positive  action. 

If  this  administration  is  sincere  in  its 
belief  that  unemployment  should  be 
curbed,  the  lot  of  the  farmer  improved 
and  his  economic  position  strengthened, 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  we  for- 
get about  committeefi,  investigations,  and 
do-it-yourself  programs;  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  com- 
plete authority  heretofore  extended  him 
in  these  matters,  correct  the  evils  which 
the  farmers  are  operating  under— I  refer 
to  Marketing  Order  No.  27  in  the  New 
York -New  Jersey  marketing  area. 


the  United  States.  They  are  honest, 
hardworking,  dedicated  people,  who  have 
made  great  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country,  just  as  their  people 
in  Europe  for  centuries  who  were  the 
bulwark  of  Christianity  against  the  Mos- 
lem Invaders,  and  who  always  stood 
for  sound  principles  in  government,  and 
freedom  and  legitimate  nationalistic  as- 
pirations for  all  men. 


Rumanian   Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLI.S-OIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10. 1961 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  observe  the  traditional  national  holi- 
day of  the  people  of  Rumania  in  com- 
memoration of  that  nation's  independ- 
ence and  the  formation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Rumania.  Since  Rumania  is  one  of 
the  unfortunate  nations  now  held  in 
bondage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  it  is 
especially  significant  that  we  cooperate 
with  the  Rumanian  people  throughout 
the  world  in  energetically  perpetuating 
their  goal  of  eventual  freedom  for  their 
oppressed  nation. 

The  Rumanian  people  and  their  vigor- 
ous monarch.  King  Michael,  fought 
courageously  to  maintain  their  freedom 
before  engulfment  by  the  Soviet  hordes 
in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  n.  and 
under  the  unfortunate  wartime  blunders 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers, 
Rumania  and  the  other  nations  now  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  suffered  their 
pre.sent  enslavement. 

We,  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
have  an  obligation  to  the  cause  of  true 
freedom  throughout  the  world  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  on  occasions  such  as 
this  to  the  proposition  that  Rumania  and 
its  fellow  satellite  nations  will,  as  soon 
as  practical,  see  a  rebirth  of  freedom. 

Rumania  has  had  a  long,  unique  his- 
tory marked  by  numerous  battles  for 
survival.  As  is  the  case  in  all  small  na- 
tions, the  danger  of  domination  by  huge 
neighbors  has  always  been  present,  but 
the  Rumanian  people  have  maintained 
their  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression, 
their  nationality,  their  culture,  their  dis- 
tinctive customs  and  observations,  and 
they  are  maintaining  them  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  the 
Rumanian  national  holiday,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  appreciate  the  Rumanian  his- 
torical contributions  but  also  to  empha- 
size that  we  look  forward  to  the  future 
when  these  heroic  people  will  once  again 
share  in  true  freedom  and  be  permitted 
to  establish  a  government  of  their  own 
choice. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Americans  of  Rumanian 
ancestry  for  their  great  contributions  to 


Golden  Spike  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  BLAINE  PETERSON 

or    TTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  dramatic  events 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  took  place 
exactly  92  years  ago  today.  I  refer  to 
the  completion  of  the  first  transconti- 
nental railroad  route  in  America. 

It  was  at  high  noon  on  May  10,  1869, 
that  the  famous  Golden  Spike  was  driven 
at  a  point  called  Promontory  In  the 
mountains  north  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  my  native  and  historic  Utali,  connect- 
ing the  tracks  of  the  Central  Pacific — 
now  the  Southern  Pacific — and  the 
Union  Pacific  railroads. 

In  order  that  nationwide  recognition 
may  be  given  to  the  100th  anniversary 
of  this  great  achievement.  I  have  asked 
the  Postmaster  General  to  Issue  a  spe- 
cial stamp.  By  my  advance  request  I 
hope  to  reserve  1969  for  the  observance 
of  this  spectacular  and  meaningful  oc- 
casion which,  even  today.  In  the  age  of 
almost  Inconceivable  scientific  progress 
remains  one  of  man's  greatest  engineer- 
ing feats. 

But  more  important,  at  least  as  I  see 
it.  is  the  fact  that  it  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  vital  era  of  national 
development.  Immense  regions  were 
opened  up  to  farming,  mining,  lumber- 
ing, and  manufacturing.  Struggling, 
pioneer  settlements  found  themselves 
linked  to  new  life  and  growth.  Distance 
was  no  longer  a  barrier  to  trade. 

Early  In  life  my  father  taught  me  a 
resp>ect  for  the  Importance  of  the  rail- 
roads. He  was  a  conductor  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  45  years  and  re- 
membered the  days  when  towns  sprang 
into  being  and  commerce  developed 
wherever  the  rails  were  laid  down  or  were 
extended.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  were 
put  under  cultivation,  and  land  values 
were  multiplied. 

In  short,  the  railroads  encouraged  ex- 
pansion at  a  time  when  both  encourage- 
ment and  expansion  were  sorely  needed, 
and  they  have  ever  since  been  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  everyday  American  life. 

When  that  first  transcontinental  rail 
route  was  completed,  there  were  about 
50.000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Today,  a  network  of 
some  220,000  miles  of  railroad  line  and 
370,000  miles  of  track  stretches  between 
our  cities  and  towns.  And  for  all  the 
vision  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
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driving  of  the  golden  spike,  for  all  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  transportation  by 
railroad.  I  feel  sure  they  would  still 
marvel  at  the  transportation  job  done  by 
the  railroads  of  1961  and  at  the  tre- 
mendous technological  advancements 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  the 
industry. 

Last  year,  the  class  I  railroads  alone 
produced  5'.  I  billion  ton-miles  of  freight 
service.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  moving 
nearly  9  tons  of  freight  a  mile  each  day 
for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  And  in  passenger  service, 
they  transported  more  than  325  million 
travelers. 

Altogether,  the  railroads  today  carry 
nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  intercity 
freight  load,  more  than  a  fourth  of  all 
commercial  passenger  traffic  and  three- 
fourths  of  all  nonlocal  mail.  It  strikes 
me  that  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
were  we  ever  to  be  without  railroads  our 
American  way  of  life,  based  upon  large- 
scale  production  and  consumption,  w  ould 
be  utterly  impossible. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  railroads  are 
major  employers  with  some  800.000  peo- 
ple on  their  payroll.  They  provide  work 
for  many  additional  thousands  through 
purchases  of  the  Nation's  products  to  the 
healthy  tune  of  $2'2  billion  annually. 
And  their  tax  payments  average  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

This  great  transc>ortation  complex, 
representing  a  total  investment  of  $36 
billion,  is  Indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  rail- 
roads of  92  years  ago.  And  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  see  the  many  evidences  of  the 
railroad  industry's  determination  to 
continue  to  move  ahead. 

Thus  It  is  that  in  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  tribute  to  these  important 
facilities  on  which  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  is  so  dependent.  I  am  also  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  a  further  safeguard  of 
the  national  interest  would  be  an  up- 
dated national  transportation  policy 
suited  to  a  truly  balanced  transportation 
system.  The  new  and  growing  demands 
Df  an  expanding  America  have  need  of 
ever  better  transportation  services  and 
our  total  effort  to  that  end  is  essential 
to  the  economy  and  defense  of  thLs 
Nation. 


Law  Enforcement  Speaks  to  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, May  8,  the  second  annual  law  ob- 
servance exhibit  was  dedicated  at  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  at  12:30  p.m.  It  was 
again  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
law  observance  committee.  This  exhibit 
was  entitled  "Law  Enforcement  Speaks  to 
Youth." 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  in  writing  to 


the  chairman  of  the  committee  about  the 
exhibit,  said: 

Many  persons  who  will  see  your  exhibit 
win  gain  a  new  Insight  Into  the  high  caliber 
of  jlaw  enforcement   in  our  country. 

He  also  remarked  in  a  letter  attached 
to  these  remarks: 

The  vigor,  dedication,  and  skill  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia chaptc-  in  making  this  unique 
contrlbutior  sets  a  high  standard  and  an 
excellent  example  which  I  hope  other  public- 
spirited  organizations  will  see  fit  to  emulate. 

I  have  included  a  copy  of  the  splendid 
remarks  by  Harry  D.  Shargel.  Esq.,  the 
indefatigable  chairman  of  the  law  ob- 
servance committee,  as  well  as  a  memo- 
randum on  the  highlights  of  the  exhibit 
and  the  personnel  who  participated. 

This  type  of  program  may  well  be  a 
factor  in  the  effort  to  reduce  crime  by 
encouraging  the  people  to  observe,  re- 
spect, and  obey  the  law: 

Remarks   by   H.aert   D.   Shargel,   Chairman, 
Law    Observance    Committee,    May    8.    1961 

The  Federal  Bar  Association  (Philadelphia 
chapter)  through  its  law  observance  com- 
mittee is  engaged  in  a  year-round  program 
to  promote  re.spect  for  law  and  those  who 
enforce  It. 

Our  activities  are  designed  to  educate  the 
public  in  the  functions  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies;  to  urge 
the  public  to  respect  and  uphold  the  law; 
and  to  Improve  t)ie  morale  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  broaden  their  training,  en- 
hance the  prestige  of  law  enforcement  as 
a  career  and  help  attract  the  highest  cali- 
ber of  personnel  to  this  field.  We  have  pro- 
moted coordination  among  law  enforcement 
agencies,  prosecuting  attorneys,  the  judici- 
ary,   penologists    and    welfare   organizations. 

As  part  of  our  endeavors  we  have  caused 
posters  to  be  displayed  bearing  the  slogan. 
•The  Law  Protects  You,  Respect  It.  Uphold 
It,  Obey  It";  published  a  directory  of  law 
enforcement  agencies;  sponsored  television 
programs  designed  to  edvicate  the  public 
concerning  the  fine  work  of  law  enforcement 
agencies:  organized  coordination  conferences 
among  those  concerned  with  crime  and 
delinquency;  arranged  the  distribution  to 
teachers,  parents  and  students  of  relevant 
literature;  established  a  speakers'  bureau 
which  furnishes  speakers  in  furtherance  of 
our  program:  arranged  for  the  establishment 
of  a  degree  course  in  police  science  and  ad- 
ministration at  Temple  University  and  or- 
ganized exhibits. 

Today  we  inaugtirate  our  second  annual 
law  observance  exhibit  under  the  theme  of 
"Law  Enforcement  Speaks  To  Youth."  We 
have  chosen  to  emphasize  the  message  to 
youth  because  we  live  in  a  period  of  an  ever- 
mounting  crime  rate  among  our  young  peo- 
ple. It  is  Important  that  they  realize  the 
Importance  of  law  observance — that  respect 
for  law  and  law  observance  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  America's  freedoms. 
They  and  all  of  us  should  become  familiar 
with  the  fine  work  of  each  law  enforcement 
agency  and  realize  that  the  law  enforcement 
agent,  whether  a  local  policeman.  State  offi- 
cial, or  Federal  agent,  is  a  friend  dedicated 
to  public  service  and  the  protection  of  each 
of  us. 

We  want  to  make  parents  and  children 
alike,  aware  of  the  fine  career  opportunities 
in  the  law  enforcement  field  and  to  attract 
the  best  of  our  youth  to  seek  this  field  as  a 
career.  The  higher  educational  facilities 
available  in  this  area  through  the  degree 
course  of  police  science  and  administration 
offered  by  the  Community  College  of  Temple 
University,  and  the  courses  in  public  admin- 
istration offered  by  the  Fels  Institute  of  the 
University   of   Pennsylvania,   emphasize    the 


high  professional  opportunities  available  to 
those  who  have  the  ambition,  ability,  and 
willingness  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
public  service.  The  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement  are   unlimited. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  for  making  this 
space  available  and  to  especially  commend 
the  bank's  Vice  President  Charles  Hoeflich 
and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Field 
Supervisor  Norris  Harzenstein  for  organizing 
and   coordinating   this  exhibit. 


Message  From  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Read  at  Dedication  Cere- 
monies, May  8,  1961 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington.  DC.  April  28,  1961. 
Mr.  Harry  D.  Shargel. 
Federal  Bar  As.';ociation , 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Shargel:  The  law  observance 
committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  in  promoting  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  those  who  enforce  It, 
is  making  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
law  enforcement. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Philadelphia  chapter  in  its 
latest  endeavor  to  aid  and  assist  law  en- 
forcement. Many  persons  who  will  see  your 
exhibit  will  gain  a  new  insight  into  the  high 
caliber  of  law  enforcement  in  our  country. 
The  vigor,  dedication,  and  skill  of  the  Phila- 
delphia chapter  In  making  this  unique  con- 
tribution sets  a  high  standard  and  an  excel- 
lent example  which  I  hop>e  other  public 
spirited  organizations  will  see  fit  to  emulate. 
I  wish  you  all  success. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F  Kennedy. 

Attorney  General. 


Highlights  of  the  Law  Observance  Exhibit, 
"Law  Enforcement  Speaks  to  Youth" 

District  attorneys  office:  The  display  ol 
the  district  attorney's  office  focuses  upon  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  Phila- 
delphia and  specifically  the  relationship  of 
the  courts  and  the  district  attorney's  oflBce 
in  the  handling  and  supervising  of  Juveniles 
who  find  themselves  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation :  Extensive 
and  dramatic  exhibit  depicting  the  training 
of  special  agents,  identification  through 
finger  prints  and  scientific  solution  of  a  bank 
robbery.  Portrays  career  opportunities  for 
young  people  at  various  tasks  at  headquarters 
In  Washington  and  at  local  office.  Shows 
samples  of  educational  materials  furnished 
to  schools,  young  people  and  parents,  indus- 
try and  police.  Many  of  these  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  the  bank.  The  exhibit 
is  keynoted  by  quotation  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  "The  American  people  can  solve  any 
problem  they  want  if  they  wake  up  to  the 
facts,  and  go  into  action."  This  applies 
whether  the  problem  is  that  of  the  mounting 
rate  of  crime  or  the  dangers  from  com- 
munism. 

Fairmount  Park  guard :  Feature  canine 
corps  with  live  dogs  and  trainers  to  depict 
their  remarkable  record  in  holding  down 
crime  and  delinquency  in  park  areas.  Por- 
tray area  of  Jurisdiction  including  7.700  acres 
of  park  area.  60  miles  of  bridle  paths,  recrea- 
tion centers,  playground  and  swimming 
areas.  Also  85  miles  of  parkways  and  drives 
which  carry  a  large  amount  of  auto  traffic 
in  Philadelphia. 

Police  department:  The  Philadelphia 
Police  Department's  exhibits  depict  several 
facets  of  Interest:  tlie  variety  of  civilian 
career  opportunities  in  the  department  all 
the  way  from  clerk-typist  to  administrative 
analyst;  the  new  adjutant  group,  which  was 
established  to  recruit  and  train  promising 
young  men  for  police  work;  additional  educa- 
tion available  to  police  of  all  ranks  through 
the  board  of  education,  Community  College 
of  Temple  University  and   Fels   Institute  of 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the  applica- 
tion of  electronic  data  processing  to  police 
work  in  analyzing  the  time,  place,  etc..  of 
crime  as  well  as  anticipating  where  accidents 
are  prone  to  happen;  how  to  keep  a  business 
burglary  proof;  and  an  analysis  of  the  occur- 
rence of  accidents  by  day  of  the  week. 
Pamphlets  on  how  to  aid  police  In  preventing 
burglaries  and  on  how  to  guard  against  shop- 
lifters will  be  distributed  to  the  public. 
Literature  relative  to  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  police  will  also  be  made  available. 
Postal  Inspector:  An  exhibit  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Chief  Inspector.  Post  Office 
Department  portrays  the  history  of  the 
postal  Inspection  service  beginning  with  Its 
inception  in  1737  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  first  appointed  by  the  British  Colonial 
Postmaster  General  as  postmaster  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  given  the  additional  duties  of 
regulating  the  several  post  offices  and  bring- 
ing the  postmasters  to  account.  The  display 
shows  an  outline  of  functions  and  graphi- 
cally portrays  the  general  areas  of  Investi- 
gation: Post  office  burglaries,  holdups  of  mall 
custodians,  poisons  and  bombs  sent  through 
the  mall,  extensive  direct  mall  selling  of 
pornography,  and  fraudulent  schemes  by 
unscrupulous  promoters. 

U.S.  TREAStTBY  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  tax:  Will  have  photo- 
graphs of  illicit  alcohol  and  "moonshine" 
stilU  and   contraband   hrearms. 

Coast  Guard:  Display  depicts  their  en- 
forcement activities  with  relation  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Customs  Bureau :  Official  photographs  will 
show  the  smuggling  of  contraband  Into  the 
United  States  by  various  schemes  and 
devices. 

Secret  Service:  Will  display  genuine  and 
counterfeit  currency  and  photographs  de- 
pleting their  work  in  the  fields  of  counter- 
felting  and  the  protection  of  the  President. 

WHTY-TV  and  radio;  The  exhibit  depicts 
the  use  of  educational  television  and  radio 
as  a  weapon  in  the  fight  against  delinquency 
and  crime. 

Dedication  or  the  Law  Observance  ExHiBrr, 
"Law  Enforcement  Speaks  to  Youth" 

HOST 

Philadelphia  National  Bank.  Frederick  A. 
Potts,  president;  Charles  Hoefllch,  vice  presi- 
dent. 

KXRIBTTORS 

District  attorney's  office:  James  C  Crum- 
Msh.  Jr  .  district  attorney;  Paul  M.  Chalfln. 
first  assistant  district  attorney. 

Falrmount  park  guard:  Francis  C.  Deegan, 
superintendent;  Philip  J.  Cella.  Inspector. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  Fred  A 
Frohboae,  special  agent  In  charge.  Philadel- 
phia, 

Police  department  (Philadelphia)  :  Albert 
N  Brown,  commissioner;  Howard  R.  Leary, 
deputy  commissioner. 

Post  Office  Department:  A.  J.  Harkins, 
postal  Inspector  In  charge.  Philadelphia, 

Treasury  Department:  Alva  M.  Meyers, 
regional  commissioner.  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax:  Louis  DeCarlo.  assistant  regional  com- 
missioner. Coast  Guard:  Henry  U.  Scholl. 
captain  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Cus- 
toms Bureau:  Charles  B<»lswlnger.  customs 
agent  In  charge.  Secret  Service:  Joseph  P. 
Jordan,  special  agent  In  charge. 

WHYY-TV  and  Radio:  Richard  S  Burdlck. 
managing  director. 

Temple  University  Community  College: 
Dr.  William  A.  Schrag.  dean. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Fels  Institute: 
Dr.  Stephen  B  Sweeney,  director;  Dr.  Thom- 
as J.  Davy,  assistant  director. 

SPONSOR 

Federal  Bar  Association:  Thomas  G  Meek- 
er, national  president;  A.  S.  Harzensteln.  na- 
tional vice  president,  third  district. 


Federal  Bar  /^sociatlon  (Philadelphia 
chapter)  :  President,  Congressman  Herman 
Toll;  first  vice  president,  Harry  D.  Shargel; 
second  vice  president.  Judge  Earl  Chudoff; 
third  vice  president.  Russell  J,  Borden; 
treasurer,  Herman  R.  Testan. 

Law  observance  committee:  chairman. 
Harry  D.  Shargel.  special  assistant  to  general 
counsel;  Military  Clothing  and  Textile  Sup- 
ply Agency.  Members:  David  Berger,  city 
solicitor;  Paul  M.  Chalfln.  first  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney.  Philadelphia;  Earl  Chudoff. 
Judge,  court  of  common  pleas,  Philadelphia; 
Louis  DeCarlo.  district  coordinator  of  Treas- 
ury enforcement  agencies;  Ephralm  Gom- 
berg.  executive  vice  president,  Philadelphia 
Crime  Commission;  Norrls  S.  Harzensteln. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  field  super- 
visor; James  McOirr  Kelly,  assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney; Herman  Toll,  Member  of  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives;  Harold  K.  Wood,  Judge, 
US.  District  Court. 

Community  relations  adviser;  Milton  A. 
Elsenberg.  director  of  public  relations,  Yellow 
Cab  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Adviser  on  radio  and  television:  Martha  A. 
Gable,  director  of  radio  and  television. 
Philadelphia  public  schools. 

Adviser  on  municipal  police  problems: 
Howard  R.  Leary,  deputy  police  commis- 
sioner. Police  Department  of  Philadelphia. 


Goodby  to  Manlio  Brotio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1961 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
stories  appear  in  the  Washington  Post 
today  which,  though  unrelated,  bear  on 
a  noatter  close  to  my  heart. 

The  first  one  appears  on  the  editorial 
page,  and  I  quote : 

GOODBT    TO    BROSIO 

More  than  5  years  as  Italian  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington  have  earned  Manlio 
Broslo  a  wealth  of  respect  and  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  This  blue-eyed  native  of  Turin, 
once  described  by  a  Londoner  as  having  "the 
look  of  an  austere  minor  saint  from  a  medie- 
val mural. ■■  has  been  anything  but  austere 
In  his  relations  here.  An  expert  on  the  So- 
viet Union  In  the  Stalin  era,  he  has  been 
a  warm  friend  of  the  United  States  and  an 
alert  and  effective  representative  of  the  in- 
terests of  Italy.  As  he  and  Slgnora  Broslo 
leave  for  their  new  assignment  in  France 
they  will  *.ake  with  them  a  host  of  good 
wishes. 

The  second  appears  on  page  A 16.  and 
is  a  report  of  certain  statements  made  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  in  the  other 
House,  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. The  Senator  deplores  the  policy  of 
shifting  our  capable  ambassadors  from 
country  to  country  after  but  2  years' 
service. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  more  liberal  than  ours,  for 
we  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  Ambassador  Brosio's  representation 
for  over  6  years.  In  that  time  he  has 
done  much — ofllcially  and  personally — to 
improve  our  already  pleasant  and 
healthy  relations  with  his  Government 
and  country.  'An  alert  and  effective 
representiitive"  of  Italy  and  "a  warm 
friend  of  the  United  States'  describe  him 


well.  I  was  perhaps  more  fortunate  than 
many,  for  over  these  6  years  I  came  to 
know  Manlio  Brosio  as  a  thoroughly  de- 
lightful, understanding  social  associate, 
as  a  keenly  intelligent,  inspirational  pro- 
fessional colleague. 

We  shall  all  miss  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  and  his  gracious  lady.  I 
shall  miss  them  both,  and  I  shall  envy 
Paris. 


A  Great  American  Marks  an  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OF     NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1961 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  millions  of  Americans 
across  the  Nation  in  wishing  Godspeed 
to  a  great  American  who  today  celebrates 
his  37th  anniversary  of  incomparable 
service  to  his  fellow  citizens.  It  was  on 
May  10,  1924.  that  the  then  Attorney 
General,  Harlan  Stone  called  in  young 
John  Edgar  Hoover  and  told  liim  that 
he  was  to  head  up  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

From  that  date,  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can history  was  changed.  Mr.  Hoover 
took  command  of  an  agency  which  had 
become  the  haven  for  political  hacks.  He 
changed  it  promptly  into  a  hard-working 
organization  whose  members  produced — 
or  got  out. 

His  first  great  job  was  to  tackle  the 
organized  crime  of  the  lawless  decade. 
Under  his  forceful  leadership  the  FBI 
developed  into  an  agency  capable  of 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  Dillingers 
and  their  kind.  Under  his  leadership 
the  FBI  became  the  scourge  of  the  un- 
derworld and  the  guiding  force  in  devel- 
oping sound  and  scientific  police  methods 
throughout  America. 

To  improve  this  universal  police  pro- 
tection to  all  of  our  citizens  at  every  level 
of  Government.  Mr.  Hoover  established 
in  1935  the  FBI  Academy  and  since  that 
time  more  than  4.000  outstanding  pwlice 
officers  from  every  State  have  attended 
to  Improve  their  ability  to  cope  with 
crime  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  his  many  dedicated 
coworkers  in  the  Bureau  have  held  thou- 
sands of  conferences  with  ix)lice  officers 
throughout  the  country,  designed  to 
bring  to  the  local  level  the  know-how 
and  organizational  ability  built  up  with- 
in the  FBI  itself. 

In  a  real  sense  of  the  word,  Mr. 
Hoover's  personality  has  been  stamped 
on  law  enforcement  agencies  every- 
where. 

During  World  War  II  the  already 
heavy  burden  carried  by  the  FBI  was 
increased  to  include  counterespionage 
and  sabotage  work  within  this  country. 
Again,  his  men  made  spectacular  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation  and  its  safety. 
As  a  result  of  careful,  scientific  work  by 
the  Bureau  there  was  not  a  single  case 
of  enemy-inspired  sabotage  in  our  World 
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■War  n  defense  effort  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Since  then  his  men  have  been  hard  at 
work  protecting  the  American  people 
against  the  inroads  made  by  commu- 
nism. His  men  uncovered  the  plot  and 
developed  the  evidence  which  brought  to 
justice  the  atomic  spies.  Julius  and  Anna 
Rosenberg.  His  agents  have  been  active 
in  trying  to  prevent  subversives  from  in- 
vading the  Government  to  destroy  its 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  like  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  did  not  win  this  high  position  of 
esteem  he  holds  with  his  fellow  citizens 
today  by  being  a  great  personality,  a 
great  politician  or  even  a  fine  adminis- 
trator. He  has  won  that  position  be- 
cause he  has  done  the  job  so  well.  He 
has  held  the  post  now  for  37  years.  If 
he  wishes.  I  am  sure  that  the  American 
people  will  want  him  to  keep  it  another 
37. 


Tbe  Lillian  Diebold  Poling  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1961 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Sunday.  May  14.  is  Mother's  Day, 
founded  over  4  3  years  ago.  For  the  pa.st 
27  years  the  American  Mothers  Commit- 
tee. Inc.,  has  had  as  one  of  its  major 
functions  the  selection  of  an  outstanding 
mother  to  be  honored  annually.  This 
committee  is  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  foundations  of  tlie  American 
home  and  to  ifive  to  the  observance  of 
Mother's  Day  a  spiritual  quality  which 
highlights  the  standards  of  ideal  mother- 
hood in  the  significant  role  of  the  mother 
in  the  home,  the  community,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world  The  committee,  a  non- 
profit organization,  is  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce — and  each 
year  the  Mothc  r  of  the  Year  is  graciously 
received  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  said.  "The  fact  that 
the  American  Mothers  Committee.  Inc.. 
has  indicated  its  determination  to  take 
action  on  a  pr(jblem  nationwide  in  scop>e 
and  bearing  the  seeds  of  great  danger 
to  the  future  of  our  country  is  most 
encouraging.  ' 

With  the  cooperation  of  Governors, 
educators,  civ:c  leaders,  and  major  or- 
ganizations, each  State  selects  from 
many  worthy  nominees  Its  choice  for 
the  State  mother.  This  is  a  fact  of 
which  each  Member  of  this  body  is  per- 
sonally aware  because  many  of  the  won- 
derful women  from  each  district  have 
been  so  honored.  From  these  fine  wom- 
en the  American  mother  is  chosen  after 
prayerful  consideration  by  a  national 
jury.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the  na- 
tional mother  just  announced  this  week. 
the  committer  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
president.  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  naming 
her  their  first  honorary  president. 
Nineteen    hundred    and    sixty-one    has 


been  declared  the  Lillian  Diebold  Pol- 
ing Year.  Numerous  tributes  will  be 
paid  to  this  remarkable  81 -year-old 
mother.  As  a  fellow  Ohioan,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  attention  to 
her  achievements 

Fourscore  years  and  one.  Arid  all  but 
her  very  young  childhood  years  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  human- 
ity. Lillian  DiebolJ  Poling  was  born  on 
May  7.  1880,  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  that  city.  She 
received  her  certificate  for  teaching  in 
heme  economics  from  the  University  of 
Ohio,  in  Columbus.  At  a  very  early  age 
her  intere.st  was  centered  upon  the  home 
and  the  great  need  for  improving  the 
living  conditions  of  the  underpiivileged. 
In  Canton,  Ohio,  with  this  thought  up- 
F>ennost  in  her  mind.  .':he  became  chair- 
man of  an  Americanization  committee, 
organised  a  nursery  during  th?  flu  epi- 
demic of  World  War  I.  and  as  a  teacher 
of  home  economics  in  a  school  district 
with  14  nationalities  she  founded  the 
Little  Nell  House.  Here  young  ?irls  were 
given  instruction  in  homcmaking  and 
the  boys  were  taught  worthwhile 
trades — they  helped  build  the  Little  Nell 
House.  As  this  indomitable  young 
woman  went  about  her  teaching,  the 
need  for  adequate  meals  for  little  chil- 
dren drew  her  attention.  She  pioneered 
in  the  Middle  West  the  program  of  serv- 
ing milk  to  underprivileged  children  in 
the  public  schools.  But  it  was  to  all 
humanity  that  she  was  devoted.  From 
the  neglected  and  undernourished  chil- 
dren to  the  young  girls  in  need  of  coun- 
seling and  direction,  and  then  to  the 
older  forgotten  mothers — shut-ins  in 
>OGpitals  and  institutions,  no  longer  re- 
membered by  their  families,  with  few- 
pleasures  in  their  daily  lives — these  were 
another  concern  of  Lillian  Poling. 

In  Philadelphia  she  founded  the  re- 
ligion-in-life  group,  bringing  together 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  women 
for  the  purpose  of  interfaith  understand- 
ing. Now  for  nearly  a  decade  she  has 
been  president  of  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  To  her  determination  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  moral  and 
spiritual  foundation  of  the  homes  of 
America  goes  the  major  credit  for  the 
basic  program  of  the  committee — fam- 
ily life  institutes  and  counselor  mother- 
hood services,  reaching  young  mothers 
with  preschool-age  children,  helping 
them  with  the  problems  of  their  new- 
lives  and  in  the  rearing  of  their  little 
ones — the  f utui-e  hope  of  America. 

At  the  age  of  81.  this  most  remark- 
able woman,  in  addition  to  her  duties 
as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
prominent  ministers  and  editors,  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  sustains  a  dailj-  sched- 
ule of  activities  that  would  tax  the  stam- 
ina of  a  60-year-old.  Mrs.  Poling's  chief 
Interests  and  activities  have  always  cen- 
tered in  the  church.  She  has  organized 
and  conducted  prayer  groups,  taught 
Sunday  school  classes  and  for  several 
years,  served  as  president  of  the  inter- 
national and  interdenominational  Wom- 
an's Board  of  Home  Missions.  Her 
achievement  with  her  own  family  is  a 
beacon  light  for  all,  bringing  to  her  the 
recognition  of  her  State.  In  1945  she 
was  chosen  the  Pennsylvania  mother  of 


the  year.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Poling  are  the 
parents  of  eight  wonderful  children. 

In  1955  Mrs.  Poling  was  awarded  the 
medallion  of  honor  of  the  Women's  In- 
ternational Exposition  as  a  woman  of 
achievement  for  that  year.  Already  in 
1961  Stetson  University,  of  De  Land.  Fla., 
has  conferred  upon  Lillian  Poling  the 
imiversitys  distinguished  service  award. 
On  November  2  a  testimonial  dinner  will 
be  given  in  her  honor  in  the  Sert  Room 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York. 

We  salute  this  illustrious  mother.  Lil- 
lian  Diebold   Poling,    president   of   the 
American  Mothers  Committee,  Inc.: 
God  Fashioned  Her 

He  took  the  laughter  of  a  child, 

A  naiad's  grace:  a  spirit  kind 

And  Innocent;  a  voice  as  mild 

As  waters  deep. 

And  whatsoe'er  was  undefiled 

To  have  and  keep. 

All  things  soever  pure  and  good 

By  mortals  known  or  understood; 

All  charm.";  of  healthful  solitude 

And  social  grace; 

He  mingled  in  dlvlnest  mood 

To  light  her  face. 

He  took  the  softness  of  the  dove 

To  make  her  gentle;  looked  above 

As  11  to  critch  the  glamor  of  angelic  art. 

And  then  He  breathed  a  mother's  love 

Into  her  heart. 


Prooosed  KLM  Airline  Concession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    *T.ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1961 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word  to  what  has  already 
been  so  ably  said  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  J.^RMANl 
yesterday  in  the  Record  on  page  7673, 
regarding  the  proposed  approval  by  the 
United  States  of  an  air  route  to  Los 
Angeles  for  the  Dutch-flag  line  KLM. 

If  the  State  Department  justifies  each 
fresh  concession  to  Dutch  diplomatic 
pressui-e  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
cession will  remove  friction,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  ever  end  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  reward  the  Dutch  for  creating 
the  friction. 

There  is  another  element  of  the  Dutch 
campaign  for  Los  Angeles  rights  which 
I  find  deeply  disturbing.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  the  Dutch  have  been  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  capacity  and  fre- 
quency clauses  of  the  1957  agreement, 
ever  since  that  agreement  was  signed.  I 
am  advised  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
which  is  disputed  on  the  United  States 
side.  I  understand  that  even  the  State 
Department  concedes  that  the  Duteh  are 
in  violation  of  the  1957  agreement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  why  do  we 
not  say — "The  United  States  will  not 
negotiate  regarding  Los  Angeles  until 
KLM  comes  into  compliance  with  the 
capacity  and  frequency  clauses  of  the 
1957  agreement"?  If  KLM  is  operating 
more  than  four  times  as  many  flights  to 
and  frcwn  the  United  States  as  can  be 
justified  under  the  agreement,  the  State 
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Department  at  the  very  least  should  cer- 
tainly bring  this  situation  under  control 
before  discussing  the  Los  Angeles  route 
for  KLM. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  pi:n?jsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  man  on  the 
street  has  become  familiar  with  many 
strange  new  countries  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II  Rumania,  how- 
ever, remains  relatively  unknown.  In- 
deed to  many  people  the  word  suggests 
haunting  melodies  played  on  the  violin 
but  little  else.  Even  the  geographical 
location  of  this  country  of  17  million 
people  is  remote — it  is  east  of  Hungary 
and  west  of  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Danube  flowing  along  its  southern 
border. 

Even  less  known  is  the  history  of  Ru- 
mania. Since  the  beginning  of  modern 
times,  Rumania  has  been  overrun  again 
and  again  by  Huns.  Goths.  Turks,  and 
others.  For  nearly  700  years,  from  the 
13th  to  the  19th  centuries,  they  lived 
under  the  harsh  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  After  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts during  the  last  century  they 
finally  achieved  independence  on  May 
10.  1877.  This  is  the  date  which  we 
commemorate.  Unfortunately,  their 
freedom  was  not  to  endure.  In  Decem- 
ber 1947  King  Michael  was  forced  to 
abdicate  under  Communist  pressure  and 
the  country  is  now  completely  dominated 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Russians  "'liber- 
ated" Rumania  primarily  to  make  use 
of  its  rich  oil  reserves. 

Since  the  counti-y  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  lives  of  most  Americans — the 
question  may  be  asked — why  is  Ruma- 
nian Independence  Day  being  celebrated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

The  answer  can  be  found  in  the  quo- 
tation from  John  Donne — 

No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself;  every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
the  main,  any  man's  death  diminishes  me. 
because  I  am  Involved  in  mankind;  and 
therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee. 

!  Like  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians,  and 
Other  mid-European  peoples,  the  Ru- 
manians loved  freedom  and  fought  gal- 
lantly and  stubbornly  for  it.  Their  un- 
fortunate position,  flanked  on  every  side 
by  greedy  and  unscrupulous  neighbors, 
has  doomed  them  to  subservience  time 
after  time. 

Just  as  John  Donne  reflects  that  the 
death  of  one  person  diminishes  all  of  hu- 
manity, so  the  loss  of  freedom  in  one 
country,  even  though  a  small  and  remote 
one.  is  a  loss  of  freedom  to  all  mankind. 

How  can  we  encourage  people  suffer- 
ing under  foreign  domination  as  the 
Rumanians  are  today?  One  way  is  by 
being  very  conscious,  very  aware  of  our 


own  privileges.  Such  dedicated  men  as 
Comdr.  Alan  Shepard  are  an  in.spira- 
tion  to  all  who  love  freedom.  But  his 
achievement  was  only  possible  because 
he  had  complete  faith  in  the  vigilance 
of  the  hundreds  of  other  people  working 
on  the  Project  Mercury.  In  the  same 
way  we  cannot  for  one  moment  be  un- 
mindful of  our  responsibilities.  We  can- 
not, as  pa.ticipants  in  the  government 
of  this  great  Nation,  "cut  corners"  or  in 
any  vvay  j(?opardize  those  values  which 
differentiate  our  system  of  government 
from  the  communistic  system. 

There  is  another  reason  for  our  aware- 
ness of  the  plight  of  captured  nations. 
Here  in  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
long  accu.stomed  to  our  advantages, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  use  such  words 
as  'freedom"  and  "justice"  lightly.  In 
our  efforts  to  be  tolerant  of  all  opinions 
we  sometimes  become  fuzzy  minded. 
Tolerance  is  an  innate  pait  of  our 
philosophy  of  government  but  it  requires 
thorough  knowledge.  When  we  fail  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  real  meaning  of  such 
words  as  freedom  and  justice,  we  can 
quickly  clear  our  minds  by  observing  the 
plight  of  a  conquered  people.  There  is 
nothing  indistinct  about  the  difference 
between  our  system  of  government  and 
that  of  the  so-called  people's  republics. 
This  is  an  euphemistic  term  for  a  govern- 
ment which  is  not  of  the  people,  nor  by 
the  people,  nor  for  the  people,  but  on  the 
people. 

We  must  keep  faith  with  the  Rumani- 
ans, and  the  other  captive  nations  in 
bondage.  The  Rumanians,  who  have 
continued  the  struggle  for  freedom  over 
the  centuries  can  be  trusted  to  keep  up 
their  resistance  to  this  sinister  new 
ideology.  We  cannot  be  an  island  entire 
of  ourselves,  we  cannot  forget  the  ordeal 
of  this  small  and  remote  country,  we 
must  offer  all  encouragement  to  these 
valiant  people. 

This  is  why  Congressmen  of  widely 
divergent  racial  backgrounds  come  down 
to  the  well  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
commemorate  Rumanian  Independence 
Day  for  a  nation  which  today  is  without 
independence. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


were  engaged  in  a  defensive  war  against 
the  Russians,  Rumanian  leaders  took 
their  destiny  into  their  own  hands  and 
proclaimed  their  independence  from 
Turkey.  Thus,  1.776  years  after  its  be- 
ginnings as  a  Roman  colony,  Rumania 
was  a  nation  of  free  people. 

For  64  years  she  remained  free;  but 
in  the  last  20  years  she  has  again  been 
under  the  yoke — first  of  the  Germans, 
then  of  the  Russians. 

Today  in  their  Communi-st-dominated 
homeland,  unhappy  Rumanians  cannot 
publicly  observe  their  most  important 
national  holiday.  But  in  their  hearts. 
I  know  they  join  with  me  and  my  Ru- 
manian friends  everywhere  in  the  free 
world  in  celebrating  this  historic  occa- 
sion. May  the  day  soon  come  when 
Rumania  will  again  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NTW    JEHSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
turbulent  history  of  Eastern  Europe 
May  10  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  of 
dates.  For  on  that  day  84  years  ago, 
the  Rumanian  people  achieved  their 
long  sought  independence. 

One  of  the  richest  countries,  one  of 
the  largest  in  area  and  population,  Ru- 
mania had  for  centuries  been  a  part  of 
the  Roman,  then  the  Ottoman,  Empire. 
In  the  19th  century  the  Sultans  grip 
was  at  last  loosened,  and  the  Balkans 
broke   free.     In   1877    while   the    Turks 


The  Centre  Daily  Time*,  State  College, 
Pa.,  Laanchei  a  Campaign  at  a  Public 
Service  To  Revive  the  Grand  Old 
American  Custom  of  Displaying  Old 
Glory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  the  time- 
honored  American  custom  of  displaying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  homes  and 
business  establishments  was  observed 
with  pride  and  fervor  on  many  national 
holidays.  In  recent  years  the  custom 
has  been  abandoned  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  prompted  the  burning  question  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  Senate: 

What  has  happened  to  the  erultant  surge 
of  pride  In  the  hearts  of  Americans  when 
anywhere  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  unfurled? 

Dr.  Harris'  piercing  question  has  been 
echoed  by  many  Americans  who  deplore 
the  lack  of  ardor  for  displaying  our 
national  emblem  on  various  days  of  the 
year  when  a  tribute  to  the  American  flag 
by  every  family  would  not  only  be  highly 
appropriate  but  also  warmly  commended 
as  further  evidence  of  love  of  country. 

Despite  a  negligent  attitude  regard- 
ing public  display  of  Old  Glory,  there  is 
none  of  us  who  lacks  thrill  in  reading  the 
following  stanza  from  the  stirring  poem 
by  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett  titled  "The 
Flag  Goes  By— Hats  Off." 

Along  the  streets  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruCBe  of  drums. 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  Off! 
The  flag  \s  passing  by. 

It  Is  realized  that  on  certain  occasions 
such  as  parades  or  celebrations  involving 
military  units,  the  flag  is  displayed  and 
heads  uncovered  as  it  passes  by  thus 
creating  the  impression  that  deep 
reverence  for  Old  Glory  has  never  been 
at  greater  heights. 
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On  the  other  hand,  since  the  close  of 
World  War  I.  the  custom  of  displaying 
our  national  emblem  from  homes  and 
business  establishments  has  vanished  to 
the  extent  that  our  negligent  attitude  is 
an  indictment  cin  this  generation.  A.s  a 
matter  of  fact,  criticism  is  being  voiced 
throughout  the  Nation  over  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  grand  old  custom  of  unfurl- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  nearly 
every  American  home  on  important  na- 
tional holidays. 

In  my  congressional  district  the  Centre 
Daily  Times,  State  College,  Pa.,  one 
of  the  prominent  daily  newspapers  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  has  launched  a 
campaign  for  vhat  it  terms  "a  chance 
for  reviving  a  rich  American  custom." 

Beginning  its  campaign  with  an  edi- 
torial which  apipeared  in  the  April  29. 
1961.  iosue,  the  Centre  Daily  Times  has 
made  available  to  its  readers  at  the  cost 
of  $3  postpaid.  11  flag  kit  which  includes 
a  3-  by  5-foot.  fO-star  flag  with  a  6-foot 
brass- jointed  hardwood  staff  with  top 
decoration,  halyard,  and  metal  window- 
socket. 

Reminding  its  readers  on  the  handy 
order  blank  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
coupon  that  "The  Crusade  for  Freedom 
Starts  Right  at  Your  Door,"  the  Centre 
Daily  Times  urges  "Fly  this  flag  which  we 
offer  you  at  cos',  as  a  public  service."  In 
addition,  there  is  listed  a  total  of  11  na- 
tional holidays  when  the  flag  should  fly 
from  every  home  in  the  Nation. 

In  congratulf.ting  the  publishers  of  the 
Centre  Daily  Times  in  its  campaign  to 
overcome  comt^lacency  regarding  public 
display  of  the  flag.  I  hope  that  other 
newspapers  and  business  firms  in  the 
Nation  will  conduct  similar  campaigns 
designed  to  revive  the  honored  custom  of 
publicly  dLsplaying  our  national  emblem. 
Such  concerted  action  can  succeed  in 
carr>-ing  the  following  message  of  the 
Centre  Daily  Times  to  every  hamlet  in 
our  Nation; 

Let  none  say  America  Is  losing  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  or  "hat  her  people  are  growing 
soft  and  complicent.  Fly  the  new  50-star 
flag  at  your  heme  on  every  holiday.  The 
more  homes  that  fly  our  flag  •  •  •  the  more 
the  whole  world  will  know  that  the  Spirit 
of  '76  is  Just  as  fresh  In  our  hearts,  todny  as 
it  was  185  yeani  ago. 

The    editorial   previously   referred    to 
follows : 
[Prom  the  Centre  Dally  Times.  Apr.  2fl,  1961] 

A    Chance   fob   Revtvins   a   Rich    American 

Custom 

(An  editorial) 

It  wasn't  tO")  many  years  ago  that  the 
American  flkg  was  flown  proudly  from  vir- 
tually every  home,  every  place  of  btislness  In 
the  United  States. 

And.  In  Centre  County,  It  was  particularly 
noticeable. 

On  every  national  holiday  of  importance, 
anyone  traveling  the  streets  was  reminded 
of  the  occaslor  as  fl.ag  after  flag  came  Into 
view,  lined  up,  as  It  were,  as  emphn.'ils  on 
the  rich   trad  it  on  s  which  It  signified. 

The  most  beautiful  flag  In  the  world — 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — still  flies  proudly  over 
m^Uitary  Install itlons.  Government  and  pub- 
lic buUdlngs  at  all  times.  .  But  It's  Just  plain 
absent  at  most  homes  and  most  places  of 
business. 

We  believe  \.he  flag  should  fly  ou  every 
home  In  Centr<.'  County  on.  at  least,  our  na- 
tional holidays.     We  believe  It's  a  patriotic 


duty  for  ever3rone  to  return  to  the  heart- 
warming custom.  Ifs  one  w«y  our  Nation, 
our  county  and  the  communities  within  It, 
through  Its  citlBens.  can  show  our  ideoloplcai 
opponents  that  the  Spirit  of  "76  is  Just  as 
strong  In  American  hearts  today  as  it  was  185 
years  ago. 

And  we  believe,  too.  that  failure  to  fly  the 
fl.ig  is  due  more  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  fly 
the  proper  flag  than  a  lack  of  patriotism. 
Indeed,  we'd  guess  few  homes  have  available 
the  50-star  flag. 

That's  why  the  Centre  Dally  Times  has 
obtained  a  quantity  of  handsome  50-star 
flags.  Their  size  Is  suitable  for  flying  from 
front  porch  or  window.  We  offer  these 
3-  by  5-foot  flags  In  kits  which  Include  flag, 
staff  and  metal  socket  for  mounting.  And 
we  offer  these  kits  to  our  readers  at  cost 
a.s  a  public  service.  The  price  of  the  com- 
plete kit  Is  only  $3. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Centre 
County  will  respond  to  this  wonderful 
chance  to  buy  and  fly  the  flag.  We  hope 
that  all  civic  groups  will  encourage  their 
members  to  respond. 

No  reward  can  be  greater  than  to  help 
bring  about  a  revival  of  the  old  h€artwarm- 
Ing  custom  of  flying  the  Stars  ard  Stripes 
proudly  on  all  our  national  holidays  and 
other  days  set  aside  to  honor  those  who 
have  died  for  it.  Decoration  Day  en  May  30. 
Flag  Day  on  June  14  and  Independence  Day 
on  July  4  provide  early  opportunities  for 
"Long  May  It  Wave"  observances. 

It's  a  timely  move,  too.  In  these  times 
of  tension  when  the  press  of  selflsh  Interests 
and  uru-est  elsewhere  may  presstu-e  us  into 
forgetting  the  basic  Inspiration  which  we 
all  need  If  we're  to  remain  free  and.  Indeed, 
if  we're  to  strengthen  that  freedom. 


more  the  yoke  of  captivity  will  be  over- 
thrown and  that  Rumania  will  stand  free 
and  independent  among  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  the  world. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 

OF    PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN TATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  10, 1961 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ru- 
mania has  been  the  source  of  contention 
for  many  centuries  between  Western  and 
Ea.stern  forces.  Containing  territorially 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  this  great  ar- 
tery into  the  heart  of  Europe,  the  Ru- 
manian nation  has  passed  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Hungary.  Russia.  Austria, 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Poland.  Its 
aspirations  for  independence  were  not 
realized  until  the  great  powers  were  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  among  themselves. 
At  that  time  only  was  Rumania  able 
to  declare  itself  at  war  with  the  Ottoman 
regime,  the  dominating  power  then,  and 
to  declare  itself  independent.  The  date 
was  May  10.  1877. 

From  that  time  on.  the  Rumanian 
people  have  celebrated  that  date  as  their 
official  national  holiday,  a  day  always  to 
be  cherished.  Coincidentally,  too.  this 
day.  May  10,  marks  the  emergence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Rumania.  For,  on  May  10. 
1881.  Uie  elected  Prince  Carol  was  pro- 
claimed king. 

Today,  we  in  America  mus-t  celebrate 
this  momentous  .self-determination  of 
an  ethnic  group  for  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania since  they  are  prohibited  from 
honoring  this  holiday  by  their  Commu- 
nist overlords.     Let  us  hope  that  once 


Address  by  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
Law  School,  May  6,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  inspiring  state- 
ments on  the  problem  of  civil  rights  that 
I  have  ever  seen  was  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  F.  Kennedy,  on  May  6,  1961, 
at  the  Law  Day  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Law  School,  Athens. 
Ga. 

The  courage  and  candor  and.  I  believe, 
understanding  with  which  the  Attorney 
General  spoke  in  Georgia  are  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  of  President 
Kennedy's  administration  to  uphold  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  human 
rights. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
Attorney  Generals  address  on  this  occa- 
sion wiU  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  affirmations  in  many  years  of 
the  American  tradition  of  equal  rights 
under  the  law. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows : 
Address  by  Hon.  Robert  F   Kennedy.  Attoh- 

NET  General  or  the  UNrrEo  States 
(Prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Law  Day  exer- 
cises   of    the    University    of    Georgia    Law 
School) 

For  the  first  time  since  becoming  Attorney 
General,  over  3  montlis  ago.  I  am  making 
something  approaching  a  formal  sp>eech,  and 
I  am  proud  that  it  Is  in  Georgia.  Two 
months  ago  I  had  the  very  great  honor  to 
present  to  the  President.  Donald  Eugene  Mc- 
Gregor, of  Brunswick,  Ga.  Donald  McGregor 
came  to  Washington  to  receive  the  Young 
American  Medal  for  Bravery.  In  12  bad 
hours,  he  led  a  family  of  four  to  safety  from 
a  yacht  which  broke  up  in  high  seas  off  the 
Georgia  coast.  He  Impressed  all  of  us  who 
met  him  with  his  quiet  courage.  And.  as  the 
President  said,  Donald  McGregor  Is  a  fine 
young  American — one  of  &  long  line  of 
Georguins  who  have,  by  their  courage,  set  an 
outstanding  example  for  Uieir  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

They  have  told  nae  that  when  you  speak 
In  Georgia  you  should  try  to  tie  yourself  to 
Georgia  and  the  South,  and  eren  better, 
claim  some  Gecrgia  kiiifolk.  There  are  a  lot 
of  Kennedys  in  Qeorglia.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
tell.  I  have  no  relatives  here  and  no  direct 
ties  to  Georgia,  except  one.  This  State  gave 
my  brother  the  biggest  percentage  majority 
o<  any  State  In  the  Union  and  In  this  last 
election  that  was  even  better  than  kinfolk. 

MUST    PRESERVE    FTIEIDOMS 

We  meet  at  thU  great  university,  In  this 
old  State,  the  fourth  of  the  Original  Thir- 
teen, to  observe  Law  Day. 

In  his  proclamation  urging  us  to  observe 
this    day,    the    President    emph.isized    two 
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Uioughts.  He  pointed  out  that  to  remain 
free  tbe  people  must  cherish  their  freedoms, 
understand  the  responsibilities  they  entail, 
and  nurture  the  will  to  preserve  them."  He 
then  went  on  to  ]X)lnt  out  that  "law  Is  the 
strongest  link  between  man  and  freedom  " 

I  wonder  In  how  many  countries  of  the 
world  people  think  of  law  as  the  "link  be- 
tween man  and  freedom  "  We  know  that  in 
many,  law  Is  the  in  trument  of  tyranny,  and 
people  think  of  lavk  as  uttle  more  than  the 
will  of  the  state,  or  the  party,  not  of  the 
people. 

And  we  know.  too.  that  throughout  the 
long  history  of  mankind,  man  has  had  to 
struggle  to  create  a  system  of  law  and  of  gov- 
ernment In  which  fundamental  freedoms 
would  be  linked  with  the  enforcement  of 
]\istlce.  We  know  that  we  cannot  live  to- 
gether without  rules  which  tell  us  what  is 
right  and  what  Is  wrong,  what  l.s  permitted 
and  what  Is  prohibited.  We  know  that  it  Is 
law  which  enables  men  to  live  together,  that 
creates  order  out  of  chaos  We  know  that 
law  U  the  glue  that  holds  civilization  to- 
gether. 

ACCEPT    COURT    DECISIONS 

'  And.  we  know  that  if  one  man's  rights  are 
denied,  the  rlgh»..s  of  all  are  endangered.  In 
our  country  the  courts  have  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  safeguarding  these  rights 
The  decisions  of  the  courts,  however  much 
we  might  disagree  with  them.  In  the  final 
analysis  must  be  followed  and  respected.  If 
we  disagree  with  a  court  decision  and,  there- 
after. Irresponsibly  assail  the  court  and  defy 
Its  rulings,  we  challenge  the  foundations  of 
our  society. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  set  forth 
this  proposition  quite  clearly  in  1949  in  the 
case  of  Crumb  v  the  State  (205  Ga  547-552). 
The  court,  referring  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  said  there  and  I  quote; 

"And  whatever  may  be  the  Individual 
opinion  of  the  members  of  this  court  as 
to  the  correctness,  soundness,  and  wisdom  of 
these  decisions,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  yield 
thereto  just  as  the  other  courts  of  this  State 
must  accept  and  be  controlled  by  the  deci- 
sions and  mandates  of  this  court  This  be- 
ing a  government  of  law  and  not  by  men. 
the  jury  commissioners  in  their  official  con- 
duct are  bound  by  the  foregoing  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  any  personal  opinion, 
hereditary  Instinct,  natural  Impulse  or  geo- 
graphical  tradition   to   the   contrary.  ' 

Respect  for  the  law — In  essence  that  Is 
the  meaning  of  Law  E>ay — and  every  day  must 
be  Law  Day  or  else  our  society  will  collapse. 

The  challenge  which  International  com- 
munism hurls  against  the  rule  of  law  Is 
very  great.  For  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  been 
engaged,  for  a  good  part  of  my  time,  in  work- 
ing with  General  Taylor,  Admiral  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Dulles,  to  assess  the  recent  events  in 
Cuba  and  determine  what  lessons  we  can 
learn  for  the  future 

I  COMMUKTSM    CHALLENGES    LAW 

It  already  has  become  crystal  clear  in  our 
study  that  as  the  President  has  stated  so 
graphically,  we  must  reexamine  and  reorient 
our  forces  of  every  kind  Not  Just  our  mili- 
tary forces,  but  all  our  techniques  and  out- 
look here  in  the  United  States.  We  must 
come  forward  with  the  answer  of  how  a 
nation,  devoted  to  freedom  and  Individual 
rights  and  respect  for  the  law,  can  stand 
effectively  against  an  Implacable  enemy  who 
plays  by  different  rules  and  knows  only 
the  law  of  the  Jungle.  With  the  answer  to 
this  rests  our  future — our  destiny — as  a  na- 
tion and  as  a  p>eople. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have 
demonstrated  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  be  apathetic  about  their  belief  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  about  the  necessity  of 
placing  our  own  house  In  order.     As  we  turn 


to  meet  our  enemy,  to  look  him  full  in  the 
face,  we  cannot  afford  feet  of  clay  or  an 
arm  of  glass. 

Let  me  speak  to  you  about  three  major 
areas  of  difficulty  within  the  purview  of  my 
responsibilities  that  sap  our  national 
strength,  shat  weaken  our  people,  that  re- 
quire otu-  Inunedlate  attention. 

CHIVE     SAPS     NATIONAL     STRENGTH 

In  too  many  major  communities  of  our 
country,  organized  crime  has  become  big 
business.  It  knows  no  State  lines.  It  drains 
off  millions  of  dollars  of  our  national  wealth. 
Infecting  legitimate  businesses,  labor  unions, 
and  even  sports.  Tolerating  organized  crime 
promotes  the  cheap  philosophy  that  every- 
thing Is  ft  racket.  It  promotes  cynicism 
among  adults.  It  contributes  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  young  and  to  the  Increase  of 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

It  Is  not  the  gangster  himself  who  is  of 
concern.  It  Is  what  he  Is  doing  to  our  cities, 
our  communities,  our  moral  fiber.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  major  racketeers  would  be 
out  of  buFlness  by  the  end  of  thl.s  year  if 
the  ordinary  citizen,  the  businessman,  the 
union  official,  and  the  public  authority  stood 
up  to  be  counted  and  refused  to  be  cor- 
rupted. 

This  Is  a  problem  for  all  America,  not  just 
the  FBI  or  the  Department  of  Justice.  Un- 
.ess  the  basic  attitude  changes  here  in  this 
country,  the  rackets  will  prosper  and  grow. 
Of  this  I  am  convinced. 

The  racketeers,  after  all.  are  professional 
criminals.  But,  there  are  the  amateurs — 
men  who  have  law-abiding  backgrounds  and 
respectable  positions,  who,  nevertheless, 
break  the  law  of  the  land.  We  have  been 
particularly  concerned  lately  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  about  the  spread  of  illegal 
price  fixing.  I  would  say  to  you,  however.  It 
Is  merely  symptomatic  of  many  other  prac- 
tices commonly  accepted  In  business  life. 

Our  investigations  show  that  In  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  areas  of  the  country  business- 
men have  conspired  In  secret  to  fix  prices, 
made  collusive  deals  with  union  officials,  de- 
frauded their  customers  and  even  In  some 
instances  cheated  their  own  Government. 

COMPETITIVE     ENTERPRISE     BEST     HOPE     FOR 
FREEDOM 

Our  enemies  assert  that  capitalism  en- 
slaves the  worker  and  will  destroy  Itself.  It 
Is  our  national  faith  that  the  system  of  com- 
petitive enterprise  offers  the  best  hope  for 
individual  freedom,  social  development,  and 
economic  growth. 

Thus,  every  businessman  who  cheats  on 
his  taxes,  fixes  prices,  or  underpays  his  labor, 
every  union  official  who  makes  a  collusive 
deal,  misuses  union  funds,  damages  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  does  a  disservice  to  the  millions  of 
honest  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life. 

Where  we  have  evidence  of  violation  of 
laws  by  the  respectables,  we  will  take  action 
against  the  Individuals  Involved,  as  well  as 
against  their  companies  But  In  the  end, 
this  also  Is  not  a  situation  which  can  be 
cured  by  the  Department  of  Justice  It  can 
only  be  cured  by  the  business  and  unions 
themselves. 

The  third  area  Is  the  one  that  affects  us 
all  the   most  directly — civil  rights. 

CONFl^ICT  OF  LAW  AND  LOCAL  CUSTOMS 

The  hardest  problems  of  all  In  law  en- 
forcement are  those  Involving  a  conflict  of 
law  and  local  customs.  History  has  recorded 
many  occasions  when  the  moral  sense  of  a 
nation  produced  Judicial  decisions,  such  as 
the  1954  decision  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  required  difficult  local  adjust- 
ments. 

I  have  many  friends  In  the  US  Senate  who 
are  southerners.  Many  of  these  friendships 
stem  from  my  work  as  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  John 


McClellan    of    Arkansas   for    whom    I   have 
the  greatest  admiration  and  affection. 

If  these  southern  friends  of  mine  are  rep- 
resentative southerners,  and  I  believe  they 
are,  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  believe  with 
me  on  everything  or  that  I  agree  with  them 
on  everything.  But,  knowing  them  as  I 
do.   I    am   convinced   of    this: 

Southerners  have  a  special  respect  for 
candor  and  plain  talk.  They  certainly  dont 
like  hyjXKjrisy.  So.  in  discussing  this  third 
major  problem,  I  must  tell  you  candidly 
what  our  policies  are  going  to  be  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights  and  why. 

First  let  me  say  this:  the  time  has  long 
since  arrived  when  loyal  Americans  must 
measure  the  Impact  of  their  actions  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  towns  or  States.  For 
Instance,  we  must  be  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  80  percent  of  the  countries  In  the  United 
Nations  are  not  white;  that  around  the  world. 
In  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia,  people 
whose  skins  are  a  different  color  than  ours 
are  on  the  move  to  gain  their  measure  of 
freedom  and  liberty. 

From  the  Congo  to  Cuba,  from  South  Viet- 
nam to  Algiers,  in  India,  Brazil,  and  Iran, 
men  and  women  and  children  are  straight- 
ening their  backs  and  listening,  to  the  evil 
promises  of  Communist  tyranny  and  the 
honorable  promises  of  Anglo-American  lib- 
erty. And  those  people  will  decide  not  only 
their  future  but  how  the  cause  of  freedom 
fares  in  the  world. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  are  striving  to 
establish  a  rule  of  law  Instead  of  a  rule  of 
force.  In  that  forum  and  elsewhere  around 
the  world  our  deeds  will  speak  for  us. 

In  the  worldwide  struggle,  the  graduation 
at  this  University  of  Charleyne  Hunter  and 
Hamilton  Holmes  will  without  question  aid 
and  assist  the  fight  against  Communist  po- 
litical  Infiltration  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

AMERICANS    LIVE    BT    RULE    OF    LAW 

When  parents  send  their  children  to  school 
this  fall  In  Atlanta,  peaceably  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  of  law  barefoot  Burmese 
and  Congolese  will  see  before  their  eyes 
Americans  living  by  the  rule  of  law 

The  conflict  of  views  over  the  original  de- 
cision In  1954  and  our  recent  move  In  Prince 
Edward  County  Is  understandable.  The  de- 
cision in  1954  required  action  of  the  most 
difficult,  delicate,  and  complex  nature,  going 
to  the  heart  of  southern  Institutions.  I  know 
a  little  of  this.  I  live  In  Virginia.  I  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  many  able  southern 
soldiers,  scholars,  lawyers,  jurists,  journalists, 
and  political  leaders  who  have  enriched  our 
national  life.  FYom  them  I  have  drawn 
some  understanding  of  the  South,  but  my 
knowledge  Is  nothing  to  yours. 

It  is  now  being  said  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  attempting  to  close  all  public 
schools  In  Virginia  because  of  the  Prince 
Edward  situation.  This  Is  not  true,  nor  Is 
the  Prince  Edward  suit  a  threat  against 
local  control 

We  are  maintaining  the  orders  of  the 
courts.  We  are  doing  nothing  more  nor  less. 
And  If  any  one  of  you  were  In  my  position 
you  would  do  likewise  for  It  would  be  re- 
quired by  your  oath  of  office.  You  might  not 
want  to  do  It,  you  might  not  like  to  do  it. 
but  you  would  do  it. 

For  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  can  sup- 
port a  principle  which  prevents  more  than 
a  thousand  of  otir  children  In  one  county 
from  attending  public  school — especially 
when  this  step  was  taken  to  circumvent  the 
orders  of  the  coxirt. 

Our  position  Is  quite  clear.  We  are  up- 
holding the  law.  Our  action  does  not 
threaten  local  control.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  running  the  schools  In 
Prince  Edward  County  any  more  than  It  Is 
running  the  University  of  Georgia  or  the 
schools  in  my  State  of  Massachusetts. 
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In  this  case — In  all  cases — I  say  to  you 
today  that  If  the  orders  of  the  court  are  cir- 
cumvented, the  Department  of  Justice  will 
act. 

We  will  not  stand  by  or  be  aloof.  We  will 
move. 

Here  on  this  campus,  not  half  a  year  ago. 
you  endured  a  difficult  ordeal.  And  when 
your  moment  of  truth  came,  the  voices  cry- 
ing "force  '  were  overridden  by  the  voices 
pleading  for  reajion. 

And  for  this,  I  pay  my  respects  to  your 
Governor,  your  legislature,  and  most  particu- 
larly to  you,  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Gecrgla.  And  I  say.  you  are  the 
wave  of  the  future — not  those  who  cry  panic. 
For  the  country's  future  you  will  and  must 
prevail. 

ACCEPT     1954    COURT    DECISION 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  1954  decision 
was  right  But,  my  belief  does  not  matter, 
it  Is  the  law  Some  of  you  may  believe  the 
decision  was  wrong  That  does  not  matter. 
It  is  the  law.  And  we  both  respect  the  law. 
By  facing  this  problem  honorably,  you  have 
shown  to  all  the  world  that  we  Americans 
are  moving  forward  together,  solving  this 
problem,  under  the  rule  of  law. 

An  Integral  part  of  all  this  Is  that  we  make 
a  total  effort  to  guarantee  the  ballot  to  every 
American  of  voting  age.  In  the  North,  as  well 
as  in  the  South.  The  right  to  vote  is  the 
easiest  of  all  rlglits  to  grant.  The  «plrlt  of 
our  democracy,  the  letter  of  our  Constitution 
and  our  laws  require  that  there  be  no  further 
delay  In  the  achievement  of  full  freedom  to 
vote  for  all  Our  system  demands  upon  the 
fullest  participation  of  all  Its  citizens. 

The  problem  t>etween  the  white  and  col- 
ored people  Is  a  problem  for  all  sections  of 
the  United  Stat-s  And  as  I  have  said.  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hypoc- 
risy in  dealing  with  It.  In  fact.  I  found 
when  I  came  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  I  need  look  no  further  to  find  evidence 
of  this. 

GOVEJINMENT     AC]  S     TO     HALT     DISCRIMINATION 

I  found  that  very  few  Negroes  were  em- 
ployed above  a  custodial  level.  There  were 
950  lawyers  working  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  Washington,  and  only  10  of  them 
were  Negroes.  At  the  same  moment  the 
lawyers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
bringing  legal  action  to  end  discrimination, 
that  same  discrimination  was  being  practiced 
within  the  Department  Itself. 

At  a  recent  review  for  the  visiting  leader 
of  a  new  African  state,  there  was  only  one 
Negro  In  the  guard  of  honor.  At  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Negroes  were  used  only  for 
custodial  work. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  taking  steps  to 
correct  this. 

Financial  leaders  from  the  East  who  de- 
plore discrimination  In  the  South  belong 
to  Institutions  where  no  Negroes  or  Jews 
are  allowed  and  their  children  attend  private 
schools  where  no  Negro  students  are  en- 
rolled. Union  officials  criticize  Southern 
leaders  and  yet  practice  discrimination  with 
their  unions.  Government  officials  belong  to 
private  clubs  In  Washington  where  Negroes 
Including  ambassadors  are  not  welcomed 
even  at  mealtime. 

My  firm  belief  Is  that  If  we  are  to  make 
progress  In  this  area — If  we  are  to  be  truly 
great  as  a  Nation,  then  we  must  make  sure 
that  nobody  Is  denied  an  opportunity  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  or  color.  We  pledge,  by 
example,  to  take  action  In  our  own  backyard, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  we  pledge  to  move 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  courts  In  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  all  this,  we 
ask  your  help,  we  need  your  assistance. 

ADVOCATES    REASON    AND    RULE    OF    LAW 

I  come  to  you  today  and  I  shall  come  to 
you  In  the  years  ahead  to  advocate  reason 
and  the  rule  of  law. 


It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  since  taking  office 
I  have  conferred  many  times  with  respon- 
sible public  officials  and  civic  leaders  In  the 
South  on  specific  situations.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  I  do  not  expect  them  al- 
ways to  agree  with  my  view  of  what  the 
law  requires,  but  I  believe  they  share  my  re- 
spect for  the  law.  We  are  trying  to  achieve 
amicable,  voluntary  solutions  without  going 
to  court.  These  discussions  have  ranged 
from  voting  and  school  cases  to  Incidents  of 
arrest  which  might  lead  to  violence. 

We  have  sought  to  be  helpful  to  avert 
violence  and  to  get  voluntary  compliance. 
When  our  Investigations  Indicate  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  law.  we  have  asked  re- 
sponsible officials  to  take  steps  themselves  to 
correct  the  situation.  In  some  Instances  this 
has  happened.  When  It  has  not,  we  have 
had    to   take   legal    action. 

These  conversations  have  been  devoid  of 
bitterness  or  hate.  They  have  beun  carried 
on  with  mutual  respect,  understanding,  and 
good  will.  National  unity  Is  essential  and 
before  taking  any  legal  action,  we  will,  where 
appropriate.  Invite  the  southern  leaders  to 
make  their  views   known   In   these   cases. 

W.\RNS    AGAINST    ANOTHER    LITTLI:    ROCK 

We.  the  American  people,  must  avoid  an- 
other Little  Rock,  or  another  New  Orleans. 
We  cannot  afford  them.  It  Is  not  only  that 
such  incidents  do  incalculable  harm  to  the 
children  Involved  and  to  the  relations  among 
people.  It  Is  not  only  that  such  convulsions 
seriously  undermine  res{>ect  for  law  and 
order,  and  cause  serious  economic  and  moral 
damage.  Such  Incidents  hurt  our  country 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  just  cannot 
afford  another  Little  Rock  or  another  New 
Orleans. 

Ftor  on  this  generation  of  Americans  falls 
the  full  burden  of  proving  to  the  world 
that  we  really  mean  It  when  we  say  all  men 
are  created  free  and  are  equal  oefore  th? 
law.  All  of  us  might  wish  at  times  that  we 
lived  In  a  more  tranquil  world,  but  we  don't. 
And  If  our  times  are  difficult  and  perplexing, 
so  are  they  challenging  and  filled  with 
opportunity. 

To  the  South,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  has  oeen  given 
the  opportunity  and  the  challeng;e  and  the 
responsibility  of  demonstrating  America  at 
Its  greatest — at  Its  full  potential  of  liberty 
under  law. 

WILL    ENFORCE    CIVIL    RIGHTS    STATUTES 

You  may  ask,  will  we  enforc*;  the  civil 
rights  statutes.  The  answer  Is:  "Yes.  we 
will." 

We  also  win  enforce  the  antinrust  laws, 
the  antlracketeering  laws,  the  laws  against 
kidnapping  and  robbing  Federal  aanks.  and 
transporting  stolen  automobiles  across  State 
lines,  the  illicit  traffic  In  narcot.cs  a.id  all 
the  rest.     We  can  and  will  do  no  less. 

I  hold  a  constitutional  office  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  I  shall  perform  the  duty 
I  have  sworn  to  undertake — to  enforce  the 
law.  In  every  field  of  law  and  every  region. 

We  will  not  threaten,  we  will  try  to  help. 
We  will  not  persecute,  we  will  prosecute. 

We  will  not  make  or  Interpre;  the  laws. 
We  shall  enforce  them  vigorously,  without 
regional  bias  or  political  slant. 

All  this  we  Intend  to  do.  But  f;ll  the  high 
rhetoric  on  Law  Day  about  the  noble  man- 
sions of  the  law;  all  the  high-sounding 
speeches  about  liberty  and  Justice,  are  mean- 
ingless unless  people — you  and  I — breathe 
meaning  and  force  Into  It.  For  our  liberties 
depend  upon  our  respect  for  the  law. 

On  December  13,  1889.  Henry  W.  Grady  of 
Georgia  said  these  words  to  an  audience  in 
my  home  State  of  Massachusetts:  "This  hour 
little  needs  the  loyalty  that  is  loyal  to  one 
section  and  yet  holds  the  other  in  enduring 
suspicion  and  estrangement.  Give  us  the 
broad  and  perfect  loyalty  that  loves  and 
trtists   Georgia  alike  with   Massachusetts — 


that  knows  no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no 
West,  but  endears  with  equal  and  patriotic 
love  every  foot  of  our  soil,  every  State  of  our 
Union. 

"A  mighty  duty.  sir.  and  a  mighty  inspi- 
ration lmi>els  every  one  of  us  tonight  to  lose 
In  patriotic  consecration  whatever  estranges, 
whatever  divides.  We,  sir.  are  Americans, 
and  we  stand  for  human  liberty." 

Ten  days  later  Mr.  Grady  was  dead,  but 
his  words  live  today.  We  stand  for  human 
liberty. 

The  road  ahead  Is  full  of  difficulties  and 
discomforts.  But  as  for  me.  I  welcome  the 
challenge.  I  welcome  the  opportunity,  and  I 
pledge  my  best  effort — all  I  have  In  material 
things  and  physical  strength  and  spirit  to 
see  that  freedom  shall  advance  and  that  our 
children  will  grow  old  under  the  rule  of  law. 


Study  of  the  Effects  of  Imports  and 
Exports  on  American  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  Mr. 
Dent  who  represents  the  21st  District 
of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  plans  as  chairman  of  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  make  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  imports  and  exE>orts 
upon  American  employment.  I  have  re- 
ceived his  Invitation  to  provide  informa- 
tion that  might  be  helpful  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  study;  I  and  my  entire  office  force 
will,  of  course,  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Dent 
special  subcommittee  can  make  an  in- 
valuable contribution  toward  a  new  ap- 
proach to  international  trade.  Now  is 
the  appropriate  time  for  this  investiga- 
tion to  begin.  The  Reciprocal  Tiade 
Agreements  Act  expires  in  1962.  Before 
Congress  even  considers  its  extension, 
all  the  facts  about  the  impact  of  im- 
ported commodities  should  be  available 
to  Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Because  of  the  many 
important  measures  that  will  be  before 
that  committee  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  Congress  itself  will 
understandably  not  have  suflBcient  time 
to  delve  into  the  subject  to  the  extent 
that  is  warranted  and  necessary.  The 
Dent  subcommittee,  by  undertaking  to 
probe  all  facets  of  the  subject,  will  thus 
have  obtained  vital  data  that  can  be  used 
by  the  committee  responsible  for  initi- 
ating  the   trade   agreements   extension. 

I  have  today  written  to  local  civic,  la- 
bor, management,  and  other  relevant 
organizations  in  my  district  inviting 
them  to  cooperate  with  the  new  subcom- 
mittee. I  submit  that  my  friend,  a  col- 
league, will  be  welcomed  enthusiastically 
should  he  decide  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
22d  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
mands that  will  be  made  upon  him  in 
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various  areas  of  the  country.  Our  par- 
ticular region  offers  especial  evidence  of 
the  destructive  consequences  of  unfair 
competition  from  abroad. 

The  wide  varieties  of  manufacturing 
and  processing  industries  in  central  and 
western  Pennsylvania  can  provide  vital 
evidence  for  the  import-export  study. 
The  textile  industry  has  suffered  severe 
damage  from  the  inequitables  of  foreign 
goods.  This  product  of  alien  countries 
has  been  entirely  responsible  for  depriv- 
ing our  people  of  many  man-years  of 
employment. 

I  Our  glass  Industry  has  experienced 
continuing  damage  from  imported  prod- 
ucts made  in  countries  where  wages  are 
a  small  percentage  of  those  made  in  this 
country.  The  effect  of  excessive  imports 
extends  into  machine  tools,  electrical 
equipment,  pottery,  dental  and  medical 
equipment,  and  even  household  furnish- 
ings and  kitchen  appliances. 

While  the  Dent  subcommittee's  assign- 
ment may  primarily  relate  to  economic 
implications  of  international  trade,  the 
study  will  unquestionably  provide  docu- 
mentation that  will  prompt  Congress  to 
in.sist  upon  substantial  cutbacks  in  the 
imports  of  numerous  commodities  be- 
cause of  their  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity. Many  of  the  industries  enumer- 
ated above  as  well  as  other  independent 
and  allied  industries,  have  been  reduced 
to  the  level  of  uncertainty  with  respect  lo 
their  role  in  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  the  State  Department  can 
continue  to  insist  upon  policies  that  are 
not  reconcilable  with  fundamental  de- 
fense requirements.  What  Congress 
must  begin  to  do  is  review  the  accom- 
plishments of  State  Department  activ- 
ities at  least  in  the  postwar  years.  Such 
an  investigation  would  disclose  one  of 
the  most  consistent  records  of  failure 
and  tragic  frustration  ever  compiled, 
and  Congress  might  finally  come  to 
realize  the  absolute  source  of  our  diffi- 
culties in  the  field  of  international  trade. 
The  next  step  is  for  this  legislative  body 
to  reassume  the  obligation  entrusted  to 
us  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Had  the  State  Department 
enjoyed  any  measure  of  success  in  its 
diplomatic  overtures  and  negotiations, 
its  apologists  might  have  some  excuse  for 
the  policy  of  disregarding  domestic  need 
in  favor  of  diplomatic  expediency. 

Each  succeeding  failure  in  the  field  of 
International  policy  places  a  greater 
responsibility  upon  the  defense  mecha- 
nism of  our  own  country.  For  this  rea- 
son alone,  progressively  tighter  restric- 
tions on  imports  that  affect  the  national 
security  should  have  been  imposed  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Must  we  ?ontinue 
to  have  failure  upon  failure  in  our  in- 
ternational affairs  without  even  an 
occasional  victory  to  cheer  us? 

The  crisis  in  the  Caribbean  must  surely 
have  jolted  even  the  most  inert  minds 
into  realizing  that  it  is  foolhardy  to  rely 
on  foreign  sources  for  fuel  to  drive  our 
domestic  economy  and  to  stand  ready  to 
serve  the  military  machine. 

American  refineries  were  expropriated 
with  least  difficulty  and  far  less  time 
than  it  takes  two  railroads  to  merge  in 
this  country.     Regardless  of  how  soon 


the  PerU  of  the  Antilles  is  deposed,  his 
brief  career  should  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  ineptitude  of  our  State  De- 
partment and  its  spokesmen.  It  should 
be  recorded  indelibly  in  handbooks  to  be 
used  as  primers  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  all  Goveniment  officials  con- 
cerned with  this  Nation's  self-sufficiency 
in  an  era  of  global  tension. 

I  am  certain  that  the  evidence  gen- 
erated by  the  Dent  subcommittee  hear- 
ings   in    the    months    ahead    will    be 
invaluable  to  Congress  when  it  considers 
reciprocal   trade  policies  next   year.     I 
urge    all    Members   of   Congress    whose 
constituencies  are  affected  by  excessive 
imports   to   cooperate   closely   with   the 
subcommittee.    Whatever  be  your  local 
domestic  problem,   caused   by  unfavor- 
able trade  agreements,  whether  it  be  the 
result  of  too  much  oil,  too  much  fish,  too 
many  textile  products,  too  many  farm 
products  from  foreign  countries,  or  too 
much  of  anything  else  that  affects  the 
people  in  your  district,  your  State,  and 
your  country  it  is  time  that  we  get  to- 
gether on  common  ground  and  work  out 
our  problems  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  Nation  and  our  constituencies — from 
both    the    defense    and    the    economic 
ste  ndpoint. 


Committee  and  voice  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy for  the  sad  phght  of  their 
compatriots  in  Communist-dominated 
Rumania. 


Legitlative  Views  a*  to  the  Value  of  the 
Sentencing  Institute 


Rumanian    Independence   Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1961 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  has  been  the  home  of 
a  large  number  of  peoples  differing  in 
race,  language,  history,  and  traditions. 
However,  throughout  their  long  and 
eventful  history  they  have  shared  one 
thin?  in  common:  they  all  have  fought 
for  their  freedom,  and  thus  have  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  Rumanian  people, 
constituting  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
group  in  the  area,  have  suffered  a  similar 
fate. 

Early  in  modern  times  their  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  the  unwelcome 
and  harsh  rule  of  their  conquerors.  For 
centuries  they  struggled  for  their  free- 
dom from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  their 
overlords,  but  most  of  their  attempts 
ended  in  disasters  and  bloodbaths.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however, 
they  had  better  luck.  At  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  War  in  1856,  they  gained  auton- 
omous status,  and  this  status  was 
guaranteed  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  The  next  and  more  important 
move  was  made  in  1877,  during  the  course 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78. 
On  May  10,  1877,  they  took  their  destiny 
into  their  own  hands  and  proclaimed 
their  independence.  Since  that  memo- 
rable date,  for  84  years  May  10  has  been 
celebrated  as  their  national  holiday,  their 
Independence  Day. 

Today  on  the  observance  of  this  anni- 
versary I  join  the  Rumanian  National 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or     NEW     TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10. 1961 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  an  address  I  made  betore 
the  Sentencing  Institute  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Tuesday, 
May  9.  1961: 

Lecislativk  Viiws  as  to  the  VtiLVx  or  TH« 
SiNTiNciNO  iNSTrrun 
Ttila  Is  a  particularly  gratlXylng  occasion 
for  me — attending  a  sentencing  Institute  In 
pursuance  oX  the  authorizing  legislation 
which  I  sponsored  In  1958.  I  am  Indebted 
to  Judge  Clayton  for  bU  kindness  In  In- 
viting me  and  for  the  opportunity  to  renew 
BO  many  old  acquaintances  among  the 
Judges. 

It  is  a  dUDcult  but  most  worthwhile  task 
that  you  have  before  you.  We  are  living  In 
uoubled  times.  We  are  living  In  the  midst 
of  vast  social  changes,  changes  which  have 
brought  with  them  conflicting  political  phi- 
losophies and  a  rapidly  developing  technology 
that  has  uprooted  old  ways  of  Ufe.  In- 
evitably under  these  circumstances  the  tra- 
ditional values  of  our  society  and  particularly 
the  administration  of  Justice  must  struggle 
to  maintain  some  semblance  of  stability. 

But  times  of  change  are  also  times  of 
challenge.  I  am  confident  that  what  we 
do  today  will  eventually  bring  about  a  more 
orderly  society,  one  that  will  enhance  the 
moral  values  of  the  past  and  make  them 
more  meaningful  in  the  future  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  in  his  historic  and  beauti- 
fully drafted  Inaugural  address,  said:  "And 
If  a  beachhead  of  cooperation  may  push  back 
the  Jungles  of  suspicion,  let  lx)th  sides  Join 
In  creating  a  new  endeavor — not  a  new  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  a  new  world  of  law,  where 
the  strong  are  Just  and  the  weak  secure  and 
the  peace  preserved." 

If  we  are  to  create  that  new  world  of  law, 
we  must,  of  course,  look  to  our  own  laws 
and  see  to  It  that  they  are  carried  out  firmly 
and  fairly  and  with  Justice  for  all.  In  our 
system  of  government  the  Judge  inevitably 
occupies  a  central  role  In  this  all-important 
endeavor.  On  Judgment  day  he  is  the  one 
who  speaks  for  society,  and  translates  Into 
his  decisions  the  values  and  objectives  of 
that  society. 

This  central  and  difficult  role  of  the  Judge 
Is  perhaps  best  Illustrated  in  the  realm  of 
.sentencing.  As  my  good  friend  Judge  Irving 
R.  Kaufman  wrote  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
last  year:  "If  the  hundreds  of  American 
Judges  who  sit  on  criminal  cases  were  polled 
as  to  what  was  the  most  trying  facet  of  their 
Jobs,  the  vast  majority  would  almost  cer- 
tainly answer  'sentencing.'  In  no  other  Ju- 
dicial function  Is  the  Judge  more  alone:  no 
other  act  of  his  carries  greater  potentialities 
for  good  or  evil  than  the  determination  of 
how  society  will  treat  Its  transgressors." 

Apparently  In  recognition  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  responsibility,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  received  over  the 
years  a  number  of  proposals  which  would 
restrict  a  Judge's  discretion  In  Imposing 
sentence  or  take   that   function  out  of  his 
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hands  entirely.  Every  year  there  are  Intro- 
duced Into  the  Congress  a  number  of  bills 
which  would  provide  minimum  mandatory 
penalties  for  certain  types  of  crimes.  We 
have  had  proposals  to  establish  a  method  of 
sentence  review,  with  the  argument  that  at 
present  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
in  the  Western  World  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  states,  one  Judge  can  de- 
termine with  utter  finality  the  minimum 
period  of  time  which  a  convicted  defendant 
must  remain  Imprisoned.  We  also  have  had 
proposals  to  establish  sentencing  ulbunals 
along  the  lines  of  the  California  plan  which 
leaves  the  length  of  sentence  and  time  of 
release  on  parole  to  a  State  commission. 

Personally  I  am  convinced  that  sentencing 
is  inherently  a  Judicial  function  and  that  the 
Judge,  equipped  with  the  necessary  resources 
and  advice,  can  carry  out  this  function  with 
more  regard  for  principles  of  Justice  than 
persons  untrained  in  the  law  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  facts  of  a  case.  But  a  Judge  can- 
not, acting  alone,  be  the  end-all  and  the 
be-all  as  to  whether  the  offender  shall  be 
incarcerated,  and  If  so.  for  how  long  He 
must  and  should  take  advice  and  counsel 
from  various  sources. 

Judicial  sentencing  has  been  subject  to 
considerable  criticism,  not  without  some 
Justification.  The  Inconsistencies  that  ac- 
count for  this  criticism  have  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  until  relatively  recently  the 
Judges  have  lacked  the  expertise,  the  re- 
sources and  information  that  they  have 
needed  to  accomplish  the  task  of  sentencing 
as  skillfully  as  might  be  desired.  Also,  the 
courts  themselves  have  not  yet  reconciled 
their  Individual  viewpoints  Into  a  common 
sentencing  phlloeophy.  I  emphasize  that  It 
is  not  exact  mathematical  uniformity  that 
Is  Important  but  rather  an  agreed  upon  ap- 
proach to  sentencing. 

When  eventually  the  courts  have  suc- 
ceeded In  working  out  the  principles  which 
underlie  sound  sentencing  philosophy.  I  am 
sure  It  will  be  done  through  general  accept- 
ance of  a  set  of  values. 

As  you  know  there  are  different  schools 
of  thought  as  to  the  purpose  of  a  sentence. 
Some  believe  that  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender Is  the  primary  objective  of  sentencing. 
And  punishment  does  have  Its  role  in  vig- 
orously reaffirming  the  moral  standards  of 
our  society. 

Others  believe  that  the  sentence  must  be 
severe  enough  to  scare  potential  criminals 
Into  compliance  with  the  law.  And  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  the  deterrent  puri>oees  of  the 
law  have  been  adequately  effective  to  keep 
down  certain  types  of  crimes.  If  the  deter- 
rent concept  were  absolutely  true,  there 
should  really  be  no  criminals.  But  as  you 
know  we  have  been  punishing  criminals  for 
centuries  and  crime  Is  still  with  us. 

Still  others  believe  that  the  offender 
should  be  kept  in  prison  to  immunize  him 
physically,  so  to  speak,  from  the  commission 
of  further  crimes  None  among  us  ques- 
tions that  there  are  criminals  who  must  be 
treated  in  this  fashion.  They  must  be  set 
aside  as  pariahs.  Society  must  be  shielded 
from  them. 

Then  too  there  is  the  school  which  sub- 
scribes to  the  philosophy  that  the  sentence 
must  be  adjusted  mainly  to  the  rehabilitative 
potentialities  of  the  Individual  offender. 
This  of  course  Is  most  difficult  to  calculate 
but  It  Is  certainly  one  of  growing  importance 
In  our  search  for  civilized  social  Justice. 

But  behind  all  of  these  purposes  is  the 
single  objective — the  protection  of  society. 
This  is  the  Judges  prime  responsibility,  and 
to  fulfill  that  responsibility  he  must,  in 
varying  degrees,  apply  each  of  these  philoso- 
phies to  the  formulation  of  an  equitable  and 
fitting  sentence.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  choos- 
ing a  rigid  sentencing  philosophy  but  a  mat- 
ter of  finding  a  reasonable  middle  ground 
between  competing  considerations. 

You  are  here  today  to  search  these  con- 
siderations and  to  work  toward  a  common 


meeting  ground  for  the  vlewponts  which  you 
Individually  hold.  No  one  expects  that  the 
formula  for  equitable  sentencing  will  be 
found  today  or  tomorrow,  but  your  efforts 
here  will  contribute  to  an  eventual  solution 
to  a  problem  which  has  existed  as  long  as 
there  have  been  Judges. 

You  are  here  to  give  and  take  various 
opinions  and  viewpoints.  You  are  here  to 
discuss  the  various  aspects  of  sentencing. 
On  the  anvil  of  discussion  you  may  forge 
some  helpful  solutions  of  the  vexatious 
problem. 

The  characters,  personalities,  mental 
makeup,  education,  experiences  on  and  off 
the  bench,  differ  with  Judges.  Their  philos- 
ophies, mental  processes  and  Judgments 
differ — hence  their  sentences  differ.  This  Is 
natural.  Nonetheless  patterns  of  sentencing 
can  evolve  that  the  Judiciary  will  support. 

Yon  know  there  are  437  Members  of  Con- 
gress, representing  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  having  many  differing  points  of  view 
and  attitudes.  Somehow,  In  the  legislative 
process,  despite  the  varying  attitudes,  a  com- 
mon ground  is  found  on  which  the  majority 
can  agree.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
bills,  the  acceptance  of  the  common  grou-d 
always  Is  unanimous  or  nearly  unanimous 
So,  too,  I  feel  that  the  Judges  who  come 
from  as  many  sections  of  the  country  as  do 
Congressmen,  can  agree  upon  a  set  of  values 
and  rules  for  their  guidance  In  the  sentencing 
of  offenders. 

TTie  existence  of  sentence  disparities  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  anxiety  among  those 
associated  with  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. Every  Attorney  General  since  the 
Hoover  administration  has  voiced  his  con- 
cern about  It.  Every  Congress  since  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  considered  bills 
to  deal  with  it  And  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  has  had  It  under  con- 
tinuous study  since  1938. 

There  still  remains  much  basis  for  concern. 
Disparities  are  widespread  and  in  many  in- 
stances flagrant.  For  example,  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  President  Eisenhower  was  to  com- 
mute or  reduce  the  sentence  of  a  flrst  offend- 
er to  the  time  he  had  then  spent  In  Jail.  This 
flrst  offender  was  a  combat  veteran  of  two 
wars,  who  had  been  given  a  term  of  18  years 
for  forging  six  small  checks.  Only  last 
year  another  flrst  offender,  out  of  work  and 
desperate  for  funds  to  pay  for  the  medical 
care  of  his  sick  wife,  received  a  term  of  15 
years  for  cashing  a  check  Illegally  for  $58.40. 
At  about  the  same  time  another  defendant, 
whose  background  and  crime  were  almost  the 
same  as  the  other  man's,  received  a  term  of 
30  days  In  Federal  court  for  Illegally  cash- 
ing a  check  for  $35.20. 

At  a  Federal  Institution  in  the  West  a 
47-year-old  embezzler,  with  an  unblemished 
past  record.  Is  serving  20  years,  with  5  years 
probation  to  follow.  This  sentence  was  im- 
p)osed  despite  experience  which  demonstrates 
that  embezzlers  are  among  the  most  hopeful 
prospects  for  rehabilitation  and  despite  data 
indicating  that  across  the  Nation  the  Federal 
courts  Imjxjse  sentences  averaging  less  than 
2  years  upon  this  typve  of  offender. 

Under  appeal  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
case  of  a  tax  accountant  who  received  a  term 
of  31  years  and  31  days  on  tax  fraud  charges 
last  year.  It  was  an  extremely  harsh  sen- 
tence, and,  of  course,  there  Is  little  the 
appellate  court  can  do  about  the  sentence 
directly.  It  cannot  substitute  its  Judgment 
for  the  trial  Judge.  It  can  find  some  other 
ground,  some  technicality  I  suppose,  to  re- 
verse the  trial  court  and  thus  negate  the 
sentence.  In  doing  so.  however.  Its  own  deci- 
sion and  opinion  may  be  so  strained  as  to 
handicap  our  legal  system  in  future  cases. 

The  sensitivity  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  disparity  In  sentencing  Is  Illustrated  by  a 
sentence  that  was  Imposed  after  my  bill, 
the  Celler  sentencing  law,  was  passed.  A 
middle-aged  bank  clerk  had  embezzled  ap- 
proximately $70,000,  much  of  which  he  used 


for  the  benefit  of  harassed  debtors  of  the 
bank.  This  defendant  was  not  motivated 
by  personal  gain,  instead  he  manipulated  the 
books  of  the  bank  to  cover  up  the  accounts 
of  delinquent  depositors.  A  Judge,  on  assign- 
ment from  another  district.  Imposed  a  12- 
year  term  without  securing  even  as  much 
information  as  could  have  been  provided  by 
a  presentence  report  by  the  probation  officer 
One  of  my  colleagues  promptly  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  make  Immediately  eligible 
for  parole  any  Federal  offender  who  has  been 
sentenced  without  the  benefit  of  a  pre- 
sentence Investigation  report.  This  bill  is 
again  under  consideration  In  the  current 
session  of  the  Congress. 

In  contrast  to  the  excessively  severe  sen- 
tences I  have  cited,  there  are  also  the 
sentences  which  are  excessively  lenient.  In 
1960  a  youth  with  a  sex  offense  record  was 
given  98  days  for  robbing  a  bank  of  $5,000. 
In  another  case  an  offender  who  was  on  pro- 
bation on  a  robbery  charge  at  the  time  of  his 
crime  received  1  year  for  holding  up  a  bank 
at  gunpoint  and  obtaining  $600.  Again  tn 
the  same  court  an  offender  with  a  similar 
background  received  a  1-year  term  for 
robbing  a  bank  of  $2,100  armed  with  a 
sa wed-off  shotgun.  An  eastern  court  Im- 
posed the  so-called  split-sentence  on  two 
defendants  who  also  used  a  sawed-off  shot- 
gun in  robbing  a  bank  of  more  than  $12,000. 
As  you  know,  under  split-sentencing,  this 
amounted  to  only  6  months  in  Jail. 

From  the  data  I  have  secured  It  appears 
that  some  courts  are  as  prone  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  plight  of  the  defendant 
as  other  courts  are  prone  to  throw  the  book 
at  him.  Unduly  lenient  sentences  fail  to 
give  the  institutions  sufficient  time  to  re- 
educate and  resoclalize  the  offender.  And 
they  provide  the  basis  for  further  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  the  criminal  element  and  the 
public  alike  that  our  laws  are  being  admin- 
istered impartially.  It  Is  this  type  of  sen- 
tence, moreover,  that  lends  so  much  strength 
to  the  group  In  the  Congress  who  propose 
and  favor  minimum  mandatory  penalties  for 
a  growing  number  of  offenses. 

Thus  It  Is  that  sentence  disparities  bring 
about  both  bad  laws  and  bad  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law,  as  well  as  many  other  un- 
desirable effects  which  undermine  the  pur- 
poses and  prestige  of  the  law. 

I  have  heard  the  claim  that  such  cases 
■ire  rare,  but  they  can  be  backed  up  by  in- 
numerable similar  examples.  Statistics  tell 
the  same  story  although,  dealing  as  they  do 
with  averages,  they  tend  to  conceal  the  ex- 
tremes in  brevity  and  length  of  sentences. 
In  the  1960  fiscal  year  the  proportion  of  all 
types  of  convicted  defendants  placed  on  pro- 
bation In  Federal  courts  ranged  from  69  per- 
cent In  New  Hampshire  to  17  p>ercent  In  east- 
ern Louisiana.  Forgers  receive  average  terms 
of  63  months  In  western  Oklahoma,  but 
average  terms  of  9  moiiths  in  southern  New 
York.  For  auto  theft,  usually  an  offense 
involving  the  unauthorized  use  of  an  auto 
for  a  short-lived  Joyride.  southern  Iowa  Im- 
posed terms  averaging  about  46  months, 
while  western  New  York  Imposed  terms 
averaging  about  11  months. 

The  existence  of  marked  disparities  in 
sentences  is  undeniable.  And  I  think  it 
was  to  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  a  healthy  augury  for  the  future  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem  that  you  acknowledged 
their  existence  and  wanted  to  do  something 
about  it  when  in  1958,  I  wrote  you  on  the 
subject.  Over  80  percent  of  the  Federal 
Judges  who  responded  to  my  inquiry  favored 
the  establishment  of  these  Institutes  as  a 
means  of  finding  some  way  to  minimize  these 
disparities.  The  proposal  was  also  backed 
formally  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  also  to  the  credit  of  the  Judiciary  that 
they  have  acted  promptly  on  the  congres- 
sional authorization  for  these  Institutes. 
The  first  such  Institute,  held  on  a  national 
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basla  In  Boulder.  Colo  ,  In  1950.  did  much  to 
brlnf  to  light  many  of  the  Issues  which  ap- 
parently account  for  disparities.  I  hope  at 
this  Institute  and  at  others  scheduled  for 
this  year  that  fiorther  progress  can  be  made 
on  achieving  th-  objective  of  the  law.  to 
formulate  sentencing  principles  and  criteria 
which  will  assist  In  promoting  the  equitable 
administration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Institute  program  assumes  particular 
importance  at  this  time  As  you  know,  the 
Congress  has  under  consideration  a  bill  to 
authorize  70  or  more  new  Judgeships,  and 
It  is  a  measure  which  I  strongly  favor.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  persons  appointed  to  these 
offlcea  win  know  little  about  sentencing 
philosophy  when  they  reach  the  bench. 
Pew.  If  any.  will  have  had  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  Imposing  one.  The  insti- 
tute program  Is  Ideally  suited  for  their 
orientation  In  this  dlfBcult  task  which  they 
will    have   to   assume   so   abruptly. 

Moreover,  there  Is  legislation  pending  In 
the  Congress  which  will  add  substantially 
to  the  burden  of  their  task.  A  number  of 
bills  have  been  Introduced  which.  If  enacted. 
will  bring  many  new  categories  of  offenders 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction — gamblers,  rack- 
eteers, almost  anyone  who  might  use  some 
Interstate  facility  In  the  commission  of 
crime.  The  proposed  broadening  of  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act  alone  wiU  bring  thou- 
sands of  offenders  who  have  violated  State 
laws  under  the  purview  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  courts  may  receive  some  badly  needed 
assistance  In  the  event  the  public  defender 
bill  which  I  have  sponsored  passes.  For 
example,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  de- 
fendants presently  convicted  In  Federal 
courts  have  waived  counsel  and  entered 
pleas  of  guilt.  The  public  defender  can 
Insure  that  these  actions  are  taken  more 
Intelligently  and  that  worthy  cases  will  have 
a  competent  defense.  The  role  of  the  pub- 
lic defender  in  providing  the  court  with  a 
more  balanced  knowledge  of  the  defendant 
should  do  much  to  help  the  court  in  Its 
efforts  to  achieve  an  equitable  and  fitting 
sentence. 

The  sentencing  institute  also  seems  an 
ideal  forum  for  more  experienced  Judges, 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  and  evaluate  the  rapidly  accumulating 
knowledge  In  the  f^eld  of  sentencing.  Some 
senior  Judges  have  reported  to  me  that  their 
participation  in  these  seminars  has  given 
them  new  Insights  into  sentencing  prob- 
lems and  in  some  Instances  have  changed 
viewpoints  which  they  have  long  held. 

Inherent  In  the  statute  authorizing  the  In- 
stitutes Is  the  desire  that  any  accord  and 
common  agreement  reached  In  these  Insti- 
tutes be  circulated  to  the  entire  Federal 
judiciary.  An  Ideal  Instrument  for  the 
circulation  of  this  information  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  sentencing  Desk  Book,  first 
developed  for  the  Boulder  Institute  and  now 
being  extensively  revised  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  have  read  this  docu- 
ment. It  Is  a  comprehensive  and  concise 
treatment  of  the  sentencing  alternatives 
available  to  the  courts  in  disposing  of  various 
t^-pes  of  cases.  It  should  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  handbook  for  the  Individual  Judge, 
for  it  would  otherwise  take  his  law  clerk 
many  months  to  research  and  gather  together 
any  comparable  material. 

You  win  recall  that  the  same  statute 
which  authorized  these  Institutes  also  pro- 
vided for  an  Indeterminate  method  of 
sentencing  by  which  the  court  could  Impose 
a  minimum  term  up  to  one-third  of  the 
maximum  Imposed  for  parole  eligibility  or 
leave  this  determination  to  the  board  of 
parole.  Unfortunately,  this  provision  has 
not  seen  much  use  thus  far.  Last  year,  out 
of  more  than  8,600  commitments  to  which 


the  law  Is  applicable,  only  about  700  were 
sentenced  under  this  indeterminate  pro- 
vision. It  is  my  hope  that  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  provision  can  be  achieved 
through  the  institute  program  and  the  data 
contained  In  the  Desk  Book,  and  that  this 
will  lead  to  an  Increased  use  of  the  in- 
determinate sentencing  procedure. 

In  my  opinion,  the  indeterminate  sentence 
offers  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
disparity  problem  can  be  minimized.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  court — virtually  Impossible 
in  many  cases — to  predict  when  a  given  of- 
fender will  have  been  rehabnitated  in  prison 
to  the  point  where  he  can  safely  be  released. 
The  Judge  loses  Jurisdiction  over  the  sentence 
after  60  days,  but  through  the  indeterminate 
procedure  the  actual  time  to  be  spent  In 
prison  by  the  offender  can  be  adjusted  by  the 
parole  board  In  the  light  of  later  develop- 
ments. The  indeterminate  sentence  Is  a 
means  by  which  the  Judge  can  make  the 
original  sentence  a  continuously  fitting  in- 
strument in  the  treatment  of  the  offender.  It 
should  also  prove  to  be  a  most  effective 
means  of  motivating  the  offender  to  work 
earnestly  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  parole 

and   release. 

Through  the  sentencing  Institute  pro- 
gram, the  Judge  can  also  learn  more  about 
the  resources  he  has  available  to  him  in  the 
sentencing  process.  In  this  respect.  1  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  diagnostic  and  ob- 
servation procedures  of  the  new  Federal 
Sentencing  Act  have  proved  extremely  valu- 
able to  the  courts.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  Informs  me  that  he  received 
at  leact  one  of  these  cases  a  day,  on  the  av- 
erage. Some  of  the  Individuals  Involved 
have  turned  out  to  be  mentally  Ul  and 
should  have  been  handled  under  the  com- 
petency procedures  of  the  Criminal  Code.  I 
understand  that  practlcaUy  an  of  the  com- 
mitments under  section  4208(b),  the  so- 
called  presentence  observation  procedure, 
have  been  defendants  whose  problems  were 
so  profound  that  the  courts  were  well  ad- 
vised in  seeking  the  extended  period  of  study 
for  them  that  the  statute  authorizes. 

I  was  particxxlarly  Interested  In  the   case 
of   the    offender   who   became    Involved   in    a 
minor  Dyer  Act  automobile  theft  offense  and 
who  was" committed  to  a  Federal  institution 
for  study  as  John  Doe.  when  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  give  his  true  name  or  any  Infor- 
mation about  himself  to  the  court,  the  pro- 
bation officer,  or  his  court-appointed  attor- 
ney.   The  institution  circularized  Identifica- 
tion data  to  varlois  police  departments  and 
eventually  succe*-<led  In  uncovering  his  true 
name   and  the  fact  that  he  had  once  been 
arrested    for    carrying    a    homemade    bomb. 
Further,  he  had  a  history  of  mental  Illness, 
and    the    Institution    psychiatrists    felt    that 
he   was  currently   psychotic.     The  case  was 
further    compUcated    by    the    circumstance 
that  one  of  our  States  still  wanted  to  prose- 
cute him  for  carrying  the  bomb.     With  the 
assistance  of  this  Information  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  the  court  worked  out  what 
appeared  to  me  a  wise  solution.     The  court 
felt   that  the  several   months  the  defendant 
had  already  spent  in  the  Federal  institution 
was  a   sufficient   penalty  for   the  minor   of- 
fense he  had  committed,  and  authorized  his 
Immediate   release   to   the  State  authorities 
who  wanted  to  prosecute  him.    The  court  at 
the  same  time  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  commit  him  to  a  State  mental  insti- 
tution, where  an  the  facts  Indicated  he  be- 
longed.     Through    the    Prison    Bureau    this 
was  done.    There  are.  I  am  sure,  many  oth- 
ers with  equally   Interesting   and  perplexing 
problems    which    the    new    procedure    makes 
possible  of  solution  prior  to  final  sentence 
I  am  hopeful  too  that  the  sentencing  In- 
stitute program  will  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  individual  Judge  to  take  It  upon  himself 
to  learn  more  about  the  problems  Involved 
In  sentencing.    The  social  science  disciplines, 
for  example,  are  developing  a  large  body  of 


knowledge  that  has  direct  Implications  for 
sentencing.  I  commend  to  your  attention 
in  this  connection  the  growing  body  of  lit- 
erature dealing  with  human  behavior  and 
also  the  many  conferences  and  seminars  now 
being  held  In  various  parts  of  the  country  by 
our  social  scientists  In  this  respect  I  note 
that  a  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Federal 
Judges  adopt  as  a  part  of  the  sentencing  in- 
stitute program  the  practice  of  visiting  the 
penal  and  correctional  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Certainly  a  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  these  facilities  Is  Indispen- 
sable to  the  Judge  If  he  Is  to  make  his  dis- 
positions Intelligently.  A  number  of  Federal 
Judges,  I  am  Informed,  have  already  em- 
tarked  on  ai.  extensive  program  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  these  Institutions. 

It  Is  further  heartening  to  note  that  the 
Institute  program  has  encouraged  other 
measures  on  the  part  of  Individual  Judges  to 
achieve  higher  standards  of  consistency  In 
sentencing.  I  am  advised  that  Judge  Theo- 
dore Levin,  of  Detroit,  holds  a  weekly  con- 
ference of  the  Judges  of  his  court  for  the 
purpose  of  dlscvisslng  the  appropriate  dispo- 
sitions of  cases  currently  under  sentencing 
consideration  by  each  of  them.  Judge 
Oeorge  H.  Boldi  of  Tacoma,  Wash  ,  records 
the  reasons  behind  his  sentencing  disposi- 
tions and  explains  their  consistency  with 
those  he  has  previously  Imposed.  Judge 
Emett  C  Choate,  of  Miami,  attempts  to  get 
the  views  of  both  the  defense  and  the  pros- 
ecution when  considering  his  own  disposi- 
tions. And  Judge  Wallace  S  Oourley,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  developed  a  checklist  of  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  when  formulating  a 
sentence  In  an  Individual  case. 

I  might  add  here  one  fairly  old  suggestion 
that  every  modern  Judge  might  follow.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Kings  Bench  from  1665  to  1676,  also  had  a 
checklist  of  factors  to  be  considered  in  carry- 
ing out  his  own  sentencing  duties.  The  first 
Item  on  the  list  was;  "That  in  the  execution 
of  Justice,  I  carefully  lay  aside  my  own  pas- 
sions, and  not  give  way  to  them,  however 
provoked." 

The  even-handed  administration  of  our 
criminal  laws  remains  a  vital  concern  of  the 
Congress  and  particularly  my  committee.  In 
the  report  which  accompanied  my  Federal 
sentencing  bill  to  the  floor  In  1958  we  com- 
mented: "The  prevalence  of  such  disparities 
weakens  respect  for  the  administration  of 
Justice,  both  on  the  part  of  the  criminal 
element  and  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  Consequently,  much  of  the  potential 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  inherent  In  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  law  Is  not  realized." 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  sentencing  legis- 
lation that  I  sponsored  holds  within  It  the 
potential  for  bringing  about  more  disparities 
rather  than  less  if  the  expanded  discretion 
it  conferred  upon  the  courU  is  not  used 
knowledgeably.  In  the  Institute  program 
lies  our  hope  and  our  trust  that  the  new  dis- 
cretion of  the  courts  will  be  exercised  In 
what  might  be  termed  a  "common  Federal 
sentencing  philosophy." 

As  I  have  said.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  new 
world  of  law  that  President  Kennedy  de- 
scribed, we  must  retain  in  our  own  Nation 
unquestioned  confidence  In  the  fairness  and 
Justice  of  the  law.  The  Congreaa  has  pro- 
vided the  statutory  means  through  the  Insti- 
tute program  and  sentencing  discretion. 
But  It  Is  only  you  Judges  who  can  make  these 
instruments  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  be  very  much  In- 
terested In  hearing  from  Judge  Clayton, 
when  the  Institute  Is  over,  as  to  the  conclu- 
sions you  may  reach  as  to  the  causes  and 
remedies  for  sentencing  disparities.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  report  will  be 
encouraging  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
strengthen  our  procedures  so  as  to  make 
equal  Justice  under  law  a  reality  for  all  our 
citizens. 
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SENATE 

TinKSD.w,  May  11,1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorati«j 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

His  Grace,  Valerian  D.  Trifa,  bishop  of 
the  Romanian  Orthodox  Episcopate  of 
of  America,  Jackson,  Mich.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son. 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

O  Lord.  Creator  and  Protector  of  our 
world  and  our  country,  grant  to  the 
Members  and  officers  of  this  august  body 
Thy  heavenly  blessings  and  guide  them 
to  do  Thy  will.  Help  them  to  make  their 
deliberations  and  decisions  channels  of 
blessings  and  helpfulness  to  all  in  need: 
to  those  who  are  near  and  to  those  in 
distant  places. 

Remember,  O  Father  of  Mercy,  on  this 
Rumanian  national  holiday  all  those 
tried  by  tyranny  who  feel  helpless, 
downhearted  and  disillusioned;  comfort 
them  in  their  distress,  relieve  them  and 
strengthen  them  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit 
so  that  where  there  is  hatred,  there  be 
love;  where  there  is  doubt,  faith;  where 
there  is  despair,  hope;  where  there  is 
darkness,  light. 

And  to  us  Americans  who  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  human  dignity,  and 
an  abundance  of  earthly  needs,  grant.  O 
Lord,  charity  of  mind,  purity  of  heart, 
depth  of  faith,  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
so  that  we  may  be  to  the  world  what  is 
expected  of  us.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SrwATK, 

PRESIDia*T  PBO  TEMPOKI, 

Washington,  DC,  May  11,  1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temjKJrarlly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appyolnt  Hon.  Evirftt  M.  Dirksen,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl    Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempwre. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  9,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  9,  1961.  Mr.  M.^gnxjson. 
on  May  10.  1961.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  684)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  painting 
and   illumination   of   radio   towers,   re- 
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ported  It  favorably,  with  amendments, 
and  submitted  a  report  <No.  214)  thereon, 
which  report  was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  9.  1961,  the  following 
executive  repwrt  of  a  committee  was 
submitted  on  May  10,  1961. 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  I,  87th  Congress,  Ist  session. 
A  proposal  to  modify  article  3(e)  of  the  In- 
ternational Load  Line  Convention,  signed  at 
London  on  July  5,  1930;  without  reservation 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  5). 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1372)  to 
authorize  the  temporary  release  and  re- 
apportionment of  pooled  acreage  allot- 
ments, with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou<^e  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bih  iH.R.  5000*  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Vinson,  Mr.  Kilday,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr. 
Philbin,  Mr.  HtBERT.  Mr.  Arknds.  Mr. 
Gavin.  Mr.  Van  Zandt.  and  Mr.  Bates 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.311.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt; 

H  R  1877.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 
Local  Numbered  12  Pension  P^ind  as  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H  Jl.  4130.  An  act  to  lessen  the  Impact  of 
the  termination  of  Federal  services  to  the 
Menoniinee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin; 

HJl.  4317.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Incorporate 
therein  provisions  for  the  pajTnent  of  an- 
nuities to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of 
the  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States: 

H.R.  4940.  An  act  relating  to  duty-free  Im- 
ports of  Philippine  tobacco; 

HH.  5490.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HH.  6413.  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In  re- 
lation to  estimated  Income  tax. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  tlieii  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.311.  An  act  to  authorlz"  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt; 

H.R.  1877.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Plumbers  Union 
Local  No.  12  Pension  F\md  as  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H.R  4317.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Incorporate 
therein  provisions  for  the  payment  of  annui- 
ties to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  Unite''  States; 

H.R.  4940.  An  act  relating  to  duty-free  Im- 
ports of  Philippine  tobacco;   and 

H.R.  6413.  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In  re- 
lation to  estimated  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R.  4130.  An  act  to  lesren  the  Impact  of 
the  termination  of  Federal  services  to  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin; 
placed  on   the  calendar. 

H.R.  5490.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective participation  in  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  /griculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


ALTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  EDUCATION  BILL— MINORITY 
AND  INDWIDUAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
following  the  session  today,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  au- 
thorized to  file  a  report  on  the  educa- 
tion bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  minority  and  individual  views  ac- 
companying the  aid  to  education  bill. 
S.  1021.  to  be  reported  during  the  ad- 
journment, be  printed  with  the  commit- 
tee report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Amendmint  of  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
Relating  to  Service  of  Members  of  Ad- 
visory Committees 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  302(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  period  of  time  for 
which  Individuals  may  serve  as  members  of 
advisory  committees  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Review  of  Relocation  Housing 
Program  for  Small  Homes 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  relocation 
housing  program  for  small  homes,  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  the  Administrator 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  April 
1960  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report   on   Revhw  of  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce, 
fiscal  years  1959  and  1960  {with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Spare  Parts  Procure- 
ment AND  Repair  Requirements,  San  An- 
tonio Air  Materiel  Area 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  trans.nltting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  recipro- 
cating engine  spare  parts  procurement  and 
repair  requirements,  San  Antonio  Air  Mate- 
riel Area,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
May  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Validation  or  Payments  Made  to  Certain 
Members  and  Former  Members  of  U.S. 
Coast  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  validate  payments  of  certain  per 
diem  allowances  made  to  members  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  while 
serving  in  special  programs  overseas  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  or  Cer- 
tain Detector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  ad- 
m.i8Slon  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
defector  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

Amendment  of  Title  39.  United  States 
Code,  Relating  to  Payment  of  Unused 
Compensatory  Time  Earned  by  Deceased 
Postal  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  payment  of  unused  compen- 
satory time  earned  by  deceased  postal  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompyanylng  paper  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDOn"  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resohjtion  48 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  permit  FHA 
Insurance  on  loans  on  leases  with  less  than 
50  years  remaining 

"Whereas  there  are  houses  on  the  market 
today,  either  In  good  condition  or  capable  of 
being  put  Into  good  condlton,  which  will  be 
suitable  for  displaced  persons:  and 

"Whereas  a  lease  with  less  than  50  years 

to  run  i,s  ineligible  for  a  new  FTIA  loan;  and 

"Whereas    lessors    in   many   cases    are   not 

willing  to  grant  an  extension  of  the  lease  to 

permit  leflnanclng:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resoived  by  the  Senate  of  the  First  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general  ses- 
sion of  1961  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  >>e  requested  to  amend  the  present 
FHA  laws  to  permit  FHA  Insurance  on  loans 
on  leases  with  less  than  50  years  remaining 
where  the  leases  were  originally  for  terms  In 
excess  of  50  years;   .ind  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Honorable  Hiram  L. 
FoNc  and  the  Honorable  Oren  E.  Long,  Sen- 
ators to  Congress  from  Hawaii,  to  Congress- 
man Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Representative  to 
Congress  from  Hawaii,  to  the  local  manager 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  In 
Washington,  DC" 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  43 
"Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point to  the  Travel  Advisory  Board  a  per- 
son from  the  State  of  Hawaii 
"Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of   America  did   on    February   20,    1961,    pass 
Senate   bill  610  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Depau-tment  of  Commerce 
of  a  United  States  Travel  Service  to  be  headed 
by  an   Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel;   and 

"Whereas  Sen.ite  bill  610  provides  also  for 
the  estdbllshment  of  a  Travel  Advisory  Board 
composed  of  20  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  shall  serve 
for  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  designate:   and 

"Whereas  Senate  bill  610  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce, improve  the  foreign  payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  promote  Inter- 
national understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  encouraging 
foreign  residents  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  by  facilitating  International  travel 
generally;  and 

"Whereas  tourism  Is  one  of  the  major 
Industries  In  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  Is  most  fre- 
quently the  first  place  of  visit  In  the  United 
States  for  visitors  from  the  Par  East,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Pacific  Basin;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  Is  a  major 

resort  and  recreation  area  servicing  visitors 

from   this   vast   and    Important  region;    and 

"Whereas  within  the  State  of  Hawaii  are 

many  people  especially  knowledgeable  on  the 


development  of  travel  and  tourism  facilities 
servicing  the  Pacific  area:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  First  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, regular  session  of  1961  {the  Senate  con- 
curring).  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  hereby  is,  re- 
spectfully urged  to  appoint  to  the  Travel 
Advisory  Board  a  person  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  upon  enactment  of  Senate  bill  610: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Pong. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  Honorable 
Oren  E.  Long,  US  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and 
the  Honorable  Daniel  K,  Inouye,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative from  Hawaii." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

"Resolution  17 
"House   Joint   resolution   In    support   of   »n 

equal  rights  for  women  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution 
"The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  voic- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  women  of  this 
State,  fully  supports  an  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  requesting  the 
Congress  to  submit  such  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  States  for  a  vote. 

"The  women  of  this  country  now  have  cer- 
tain rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  there  are  still  many  Instances 
of  Inequality  In  their  rights  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  men  under  both  Federal  and 
State  laws.  These  Inequalities  are  contrary 
to  the  basic  principles  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  Por  this  reason,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  should  be 
amended  to  Incorporate  In  this  basic  docu- 
ment a  positive  guarantee  of  equality  under 
the  law  regardless  of  sex. 

"An  equal  rights  for  women  amendment 
would  remove  from  women  any  remaining 
common  law  and  sututory  disabilities  and 
It  would  provide  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  policies  and  customs  which  are  not 
directly  controlled  by  law. 

"This  vital  change  should  be  made  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  change  In  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  United  States. 

"Both  majority  parties.  In  planks  adopted 
by  their  national  conventions,  have  fully  en- 
dorsed a  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing equal  rights  for  women. 

"The  women  of  Maryland  have  shared 
equally  with  men  In  the  hardships  and  sac- 
rifices necessary  and  Incident  to  the  building 
of  this  Nation.  They  have  shared  equally 
with  men  in  the  pain  and  distress  which 
have  been  Involved  In  the  maintenance  of 
the  American  Republic  and  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Ideals  of  free  government. 

"This  Nation  was  conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  An  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment,  for  the  first  time,  would 
give  validity  to  this  outstanding  principle  of 
the  American  system, 

"The  rights  of  women  before  the  law  are 
abridged  in  many  States  This  legal  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  constitutes  an 
Intolerable  burden  ujx)n  thousands  of  wom- 
en who  are  solely  dependent  upon  their  own 
efforts  for  their  livelihood.  Such  discrimi- 
nation Is  a  source  of  Irritation  and  of  injus- 
tice to  them  and  to  many  thousands  of 
others  who  recognize  in  it  a  flat  contradic- 
tion to  the  American  principle  of  equality. 
This  contradiction  is  entirely  out  of  accord 
with  the  status  of  American  women  and  with 
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the  levels  Uiey  have  reached  through  their 
achievements  In  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

"The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  sup- 
ports an  equal  :-lghts  for  women  amend- 
ment: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

''Resolt>ed  by  '.he  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  adopt  and  to  submit 
to  the  several  S'^ates,  an  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  in  order  that  it  may 
speedily  be  added  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  Cie  United  States;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resettled.  Tha-,  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Maryland  be  requested  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  to  t.ie  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  St.ites.  and 
to  each  member  cf  the  Maryland  delegation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflalrt : 

"Whereas  Jefferjon  Medical  College  com- 
memorates the  niime  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  the  lm.-nortal  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  this  fundaniental  statement  of  Ameri- 
can principle  was  drafted  and  adopted:  and 

"Whereas  Jefferson  Medical  College  traces 
Its  origin  to  1802  when  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commor.  wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
honored  President  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
paid  tribute  to  hU  lifelong  interest  in  educa- 
tion by  charterlnp  Jefferson  College  in  Can- 
onsburg,  Washington  County.  Pa.;  and 

"Whereas  Jeffen  on  College  In  1824  brought 
this  recognition  c  f  Jefferson's  achievements 
home  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  estab- 
lishing a  medlca.  faculty  there,  a  branch 
which  In  1838  became  a  separate  institution, 
Jefferson   Medical  College;    and 

"Whereas  Jefferson  Medical  College  has 
grown  Into  one  o!  the  world's  great  Institu- 
tions of  medical    earning  and  research:   and 

"Whereas  Thoraas  Jefferson  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  his  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Isaac  Graff  house. 
Which  formerly  stood  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Seventh  ard  Market  Streets,  in  Phila- 
delphia, not  far  distant  from  the  present 
location  of  Jeffer»on  Medical  College:  and 

"Whereas  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Market  Streuts  lies  Immediately  west- 
ward of  the  Ind»pendence  Mall  and  within 
only  two  blocks  from  the  Indepyendence  Na- 
tional Park  enclave.  It  can  be  considered  as 
most  fitting  for  Inclusion  into  the  area  of 
the  Independence  National  Park;  and 

"Whereas  this  fortunate  set  of  circum- 
stances links  together  In  a  conamon  heritage 
of  greatness  the  historic  site  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  drafted  and 
the  great  medlcfl  Institution  which  bears 
the  name  of  Its  author:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  Tha-  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the 
Isaac  Graff  house  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Mu-ket  Streets  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  as  an  addition  to  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Park,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  slUi  as  a  medical  historical 
museum  In  connection  with  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  the  great  medical  Institution 
which  now  ccHnmimorates  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  Dec  laratlon  of  Independence 
in  tlie  city  where  !•  was  written  and  adopted. 
"Paul  C.  Moomaw, 
"Secretary,  iienate  of  Pennsylvania." 

A  petition  signed  by  Kashln  Ozato.  mayor 
of  Kats\iren-son,  Selgl  Kurato.  Chairman. 
Katsuren-son  Aasenably,  and  Mlnoru  Maeno, 
Chief,  Land  Comiiilttee  of  KaLsuren-son,  of 


the  Ryxikyu  Islands,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  for  a  contribution 
to  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  compensation 
for  use  of  pjrtvate  property  and  damage  to 
persons  and  property  arising  from  acts  of 
the  US.  forces  before  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  40th  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Highway  OfBclals,  at  Las  Vefjas,  Nev.. 
pledging  their  support  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  70th  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  National  &x;lety  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITirEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  co;rmnittee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

S  68.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kay  Addis 
(Rept   No.  216); 

S.  130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls  F. 
Kostakls  (Rept.  No.  217) ; 

8  219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctcw  No- 
butaka  Azuma  (Rept.  No.  218) ; 

S.  268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hok  Yuen 
Woo  <Rept.  No   219): 

S  294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aiko  Shln- 
zato  (Rept   No.  220); 

S.  441.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rodopl  Sta- 
therou   (Statheron)    (Rept    No    221); 

8.442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aspasla  A. 
Koumbourls  (Kumpurls)    (Rept    No.  222); 

S.  485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward Pifer  (Rept.  No.  223); 

8  967.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Gar 
Wah  (Rept   No.  224): 

S.  10<)3.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sze-Poo 
Chlen  ( Rept.  No.  225 ) ; 

S.  1168  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  C. 
Tonsmelre,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  226); 

S.  1204.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Slrljo  Tan- 
fara  (Rept.  No.  227); 

HA.  1320.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edward 
P.  Wall  (Rept.  No.  233); 

H.R.  1329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyoung  Geun  (Rept.  No.  234) ; 

HU.  1351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Dopudja  (Rept.  No.  235); 

H  R  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
E.  T  Hansen  (Rept  No.  236); 

H.R.  1368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin  (Rept.  No.  237) ; 

H.R.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B.  Tlndell  (Rept.  No.  252) ; 

HM.  1424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin E.   Campbell    (Rept.  No.  238); 

H.R.  1447.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wladys- 
law  Flgura  (Rept.  No.  239); 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna  (Rept.  No.  240) ; 

H.R.  1535.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erwln 
P  Mllspaugh  ( Rept.  No.  241 ) ; 

H.R.  1896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Maritime  Museum  Association  of  San  Diego 
(Rept.  No   242); 

HR  2138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond   G.    Greenhalgh    (Rept.    No.    243); 

H.R.  2188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lieu- 
tenant Mathew  A.  Wojdak,  U.S.  Navy  (re- 
tired)   (Rept.   No.   244); 

H.R.  2331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Loene   Morrison    (Rept.   No.   245); 

HR  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terata 
Ktyoshl  Johnston   (Rept.  No.  246); 

Hit  3498  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam  Joseph   Vincent    (Rept.  No.  247);   and 

H.R.  3842.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert   Hodges    (Rept.   No.  248). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 


8.415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Jean  Dauel  (Rept.  Wo.  228); 

S.  570.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gluseppa 
Alonzl   (Rept.  No.  229); 

S  1073  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Eugene  Godderis    (Rept.   No.   230); 

S.  1343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Tung 
Hul  Lin   (Rept.  No.  249);   and 

H.R.  5178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Rey- 
nolds Peal  Corp..  New  Tork,  N.T..  and  the 
Lydlck  Roofing  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  (Rept. 
No.  250). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  32.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jenno  Becsay 
(Rept.  No.  231): 

S.  264.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin    Leong    (Rept.   No.   232):    and 

HJl.  1346  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolin 
NapoU   (Rept.  No.  251). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJ.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in 
May  1961  in  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week   (Rept.  No.  216). 


PRINTING  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JLTDICIARY— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  24) 
relating  to  printing  of  publications  of 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  ConimitLee  on  t,he  Judiciary, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  254)  there- 
on, which  concurrent  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there 
sliali  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  numbers 
of  copies  specified  of  the  following  publica- 
tions of  its  Internal  Security  Subcommittee: 

( 1 )  "The  Technique  of  Soviet  Propaganda" 
(committee  print,  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 
second  session ) ,  ten  thousand  copies; 

(2)  "Khrushchev's  Strategy  and  lu  Mean- 
ing for  America"  (committee  print.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  second  session) ,  five  thousand 
copies: 

(3)  "Communist  Leadership  'Tough  Guy' 
Takes  Charge"  (heau-lngs  before  the  Subcom- 
mlttee  To  Investigate  the  Administration  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. United  States  Senate,  February  2  and 
3,  1960) ,  five  thousand  copies; 

(4)  "The  Korean  War  and  Related  Mat- 
ters" (committee  print,  report.  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  first  session) .  five  thousand  copies; 

(5)  "Subversive  Influence  in  the  Educa- 
tional Process"  (committee  print,  report 
dated  July  17,  1953.  Eighty-third  Congress, 
first  session),  five  thousand  copies; 

(6)  "Interlocking  Subversion  in  Govern- 
ment Departments"  (committee  print,  report 
dated  July  30.  1953,  Eighty-third  Congress, 
first  session),  five  thousand  copies; 

(7)  "Activities  of  United  Sutes  Citizens 
Employed  by  the  United  Nations"  (commit- 
tee print,  report  dated  March  22.  1954, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session),  five 
thousand  copies;  and 

(8)  "Documentary  Proof  That  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S_A..  Teaches  and  Advocates 
the  Overthrow  and  Destruction  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  Force  and  Violence" 
(committee  print.  Eighty-second  Congress, 
second  session),  five  thousand  copies. 
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BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutons  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows : 

By   Mr.   BRIDGES    (for   himself,   Mrs. 

Smith,  and  Mr.  Cotton)  ; 

S.  1830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  free 
flow  of   commerce,   and   for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS; 

S.  1831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chaza  Lucia 
Wurm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

S.  1832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susanne 
Rae  Deremo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 

S.  1833    A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Amante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BEALL: 

S.  1834.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act  of 
August  7.  1946  (60  Stat  896).  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  author- 
ization funds  to  be  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freda 
Feller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BIBLE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Cannon) : 

8.  1836.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Ariz,  and  Nev.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr    Bible  when   he 
Introduced    the    a"Dove    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    TALMADGE: 

S.  1837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang-lo 
Wu  and  Ping-tuan  Chen;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY: 

S.  1838  \  bin  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  improved 
system  of  longevity  steps  for  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1839.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  216(c) 
and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates;   and 

S.  1840.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr    SMATHERS: 

S.  1841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Zam- 
betoulla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CARROLL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart) : 

S.  1842  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  10-year 
terms  for  members  of  certain  administrative 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1843  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
establish  and  enforce  ethical  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comjnittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

S.  1844  A  bill  to  establish  standards  of 
conduct  for  agency  proceedings  of  record; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carroll  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


By    Mr.    MORJSE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Neltbergkr.  Mr.  Magnuson.  and  Mr. 
Jackson  ) ; 
S.  1846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moorland 
Court,  Inc.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   PELL: 
S.  184e.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Pedro  A. 
Generao  and  Teodora  Flores  Generao;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1847.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Doctor 
Chuan-Tseng  Wei;  and 

S.  1846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Vladlmirovna  Tlndek;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    JACKSON: 
S.  1849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  S. 
Chang  and   Grace  Hsin   Lee   Zia   Chang;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    YARBOROUGH: 
S.  185U.  A    bin    to   amend    the   Civil    Serv- 
ice  Retirement   Act   to   increase    to   2'2    per 
cent     the     multiplication     factor     for     de- 
termining annuities  for  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN; 
S.  1851.  A     bill     for     the    relief    of    Draya 
(Sameci   Leskovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    RUSSELL: 
S.  1852.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for   aircraft,   missiles,   and   naval   vessels  for 
the  Armed   Forces,   and   for  other  purjKwes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  reference  to  the  above  bill  when 
reported  by  Mr.  Russell,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  COOPER: 
S.  1863.  A  bUl  relating  to  duty-free  im- 
poTta  of  Philippine  tobacco;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carroll) : 
S.  1854.  A    bin    to   provide   for   the    estab- 
lishment of  a  moisture  conservation  research 
center  at  the  Federal  land-grant  college  at 
Fort    Collins,    Colo.;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1865.  A   bill  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  Into  two  Ju- 
dicial   districts;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing. Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  )  : 
8.  1856.  A    bill    to    limit    the    applicability 
of  the  i.ntltrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,   ind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KERR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridges)  : 
S.  1857.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
S  J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  representation  in 
the  Congress  to  the  jjeople  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.  86  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  each  Presidential  press  conference 
held  during  a  session  of  Congress  shall  be 


printed  in  the  Congressional  Record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    DOUGLAS    (for    himself,    Mr 

Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Hicken- 

LoopER,   Mr.   Long   of  Missouri,  and 

Mr.  McCarthy)  : 

SJT.  Res.  87    Joint    resolution    designating 

the  corn   tassel   the  national  floral   emblem 

of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear   under  a   separate   heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OP 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  orig- 
inal concurrent  resolution  tS.  Con.  Res. 
24)  relating  to  printing  of  publications 
of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees  ") 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Etokota  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mundt»  submitted  a  resolution 
iS.  Res.  142)  opposing  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1961,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota^  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

Mr.  MUNDT  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota)  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res.  143)  opposing  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1961,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op)erations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mundt. 
which  appears  under  a  .separate  head- 
ing.) 


REFERENCE    OF   SENATE    BILL    1845 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  MORSE  <for  himself.  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Magnxtson,  and  Mr.  Jackson) 
submitted  a  resolution  <S.  Res.  144)  to 
refer  S.  1845  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    LAKE    MEAD 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

Mr  BIBLE.     Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
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Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  and 
myself,  I  introduce?,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  administration  of  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area. 

The  recreation  area  outlined  in  the 
bill  encompasses  nhe  shoreline  of  Lake 
Mead  and  Lake  Mojave,  reservoirs  cre- 
ated by  the  construction  of  Hoover  and 
Davis  Dams,  on  the  Colorado  River,  be- 
tween my  own  State  of  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona. Literally  millions  of  visitors  visit 
this  unique  area  every  year. 

The  land  undtir  consideration  was 
withdra\^'n  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  1930,  prior  to  the  construction  of 
Hoover  E>am.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
been  administerec  by  the  Park  Service 
under  an  interbu.-eau  agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
the  1,951,928-acre  area  with  regulations 
that  will  bring  about  the  maximum 
beneficial  use  of  the  tremendous  recrea- 
tion potential,  while  still  protecting  the 
water  storage  projects. 

A  portion  of  the  Hualapai  Indian  Res- 
ervation is  within  the  boundaries.  The 
tribe  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  be 
included,  and  to  participate  in  and  bene- 
fit from  its  creation. 

We  expect  that  the  bill  will  bring  har- 
monious adjustmimt  to  the  various  ac- 
tivities and  will  stimulate  development  in 
accordance  with  the  mounting  demands 
of  the  public  and  the  growing  populations 
in  Nevada.  Arizona,  and  other  Western 
States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  18:t6>  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basLs  for  administration  of  the 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  <for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cannon"  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  titk.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ESTABLISHMET^T    OF    THROUGH 
ROUTES   AND    JOINT   RATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  intioduce.  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  sections  216 
(O  and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  joint  rates. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  fiom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
iTiission,  requesting  the  propo.sed  legis- 
lation, together  *'ith  a  justification  of 
the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  lette.'  and  justification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1839  >  to  amend  sections 
216IC)  and  305  bi  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


The  letter  and  justification  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington.  DC.  May  8,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson:  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  your  consideration  and 
Introduction  a  copy  of  a  draft  bill,  together 
with  a  statement  of  Justification  therefor, 
which  would  give  effect  to  Legislative  Rec- 
ommendation No.  12  In  the  Commission's 
74th  Annual  Report. 

Your    assistance    In    introducing   this    bill 
and    scheduling    hearings    thereon    wUl    be 
very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Everett  Hutchinson, 

Chairman. 


Justification 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  provide  a  means  of  extending  to  the 
users  of  motor-water  services  and  to  the 
users  of  a  combination  of  water  services ' 
between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  ihe  other 
States  the  benefits  of  Joint  rates  similar  to 
those  now  enjoyed  by  shlpjjers  by  rail  and 
water  on  such  traffic. 

Under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940.  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  water  carriers  was  limited 
to  commerce  between  the  States.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  waterborne  traffic  t>etween  the 
States  and  the  then  territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  between  the  States 
and  other  areas,  was  continued  in  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board.  Except  for  provisions 
In  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  statehood  acts 
preserving  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime 
Board  over  water  transp)ortatlon  between 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  other  States,  such 
Jurisdiction  would  have  devolved  automat- 
ically upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission upon  the  admission  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  into  the  Union,  and  the  through 
route  and  Joint  rate  problem  which  the 
draft  bill  proposes  to  solve  would  not  have 
arisen.  However,  under  existing  law.  com- 
mon carriers  subject  severally  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  different  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies may  not,  in  the  absence  of  statutory 
authority,  establish  through  routes  and  Joint 
rates  with  each  other. 

Such  authority  exists  under  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
the  voluntary  establishment  of  Joint  rates 
between  railroads  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interst^ate  Commerce  Commission 
and  water  carriers  operating  between  Alaska 
or  Hawaii  and  the  contiguous  States,  in- 
cluding water  carriers  regulated  by  the  Marl- 
time  Board.  Such  authority  does  not  exist, 
however,  with  respect  to  motor  and  water 
common  carriers  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction  and  common  carriers  by 
water  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Maritime  Board.  There  is  also  no  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  single-factor 
through  rates  on  rall-water-rall  movements 
between  Alaska  and  the  other  States  because 
the  Government  owTied  and  operated  Alaska 
Railroad  is  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  regulatory  agency. 

With  the  advent  of  statehood  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  the  regulatory  pattern  for  trans- 
portation t>etween  those  and  other  States  be- 
came exceedingly  complex,  involving  a  num- 
ber of  statutes,  several  regulatory  agencies, 
and  certain  water  carriers  which,  because  of 
the  effect  of  the  aforementioned  provisions 
in  the  statehood  acts,  remain  unregulated 
by  any  Federal  regulatory  agency.     This  en- 


tire situation  represents  a  novel  departure 
from  the  traditional  regulatory  scheme  inso- 
far as  transportation  in  interstate  commerce 
is  concerned:  hence  the  need  for  special  leg- 
islation if  shippers  in  the  Alaska  or  Hawaiian 
trade  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  single- 
factor  through  rates  on  traffic  moving  by 
motor  and  water  or  by  a  combination  of 
water  services. 

The  establishment  of  such  through  routes 
and  Joint  rates  would  permit  a  shipper  to 
make  one  contract  with  the  originating  car- 
rier on  behalf  of  all  carriers  participating  in 
the  arrangement  and  would  enable  him  to 
ascertain  the  rate  for  such  through  move- 
ment by  consulting  a  single  tariff  instead  of 
many  as  may  be  necessary  at  present.  The 
shipper  and  consignee  would  also  have  the 
advantages  given  by  section  20(  11 )  and  simi- 
lar provisions  in  other  parts  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  recovering  from  either 
the  originating  or  delivering  carrier  for  loss 
or  damage  caused  by  any  carrier  participat- 
ing in  the  through  movement.  In  addition, 
experience  has  shown  that  because  of  the 
economy  of  established  channels  of  com- 
merce through  which  substantial  traffic  may 
flow,  and  because  of  reduced  accounting  and 
freight  rate  calculation  costs.  Joint  rates  are 
generally  lower  than  a  combination  of  local 
rates  of  connecting  carriers  not  participating 
in  through-service  arrangements. 

While  It  is  recognized  that  this  proposed 
measure  would  not.  because  of  the  unreg- 
ulated status  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  permit 
full  realization  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  establishment  of  through  routes 
and  joint  rates,  it  is  an  important  and  nec- 
essary step  in  that  direction  It  Is  therefore 
urged  that  the  Congress  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  enactment 
thereof. 


» Performed  by  a  water  carrier  n.'gulated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coirunlssion 
and  a  water  carrier  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board. 


ADEQUACY  OF  NATIONAL  RAILROAD 
FREIGHT  CAR  SUPPLY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  fo.  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1(14)  (a)  of  the  Intei-state  Commerce 
Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  na- 
tional railroad  freight  car  supply,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation,  together  with  a 
justification  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  justification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  1840  •  to  amend  section 
1  ( 14 )  ( a )  of  the  Intei'state  Commerce  Act 
to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  justification  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  May   8.   1961. 
The  Honorable  Warren  G    Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee   on    Commerce, 
U.S.   Senate.    Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson:  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  your  consideration  and 
introduction  a  copy  of  a  draft  bill,  together 
with  a  statement  of  Justification  therefor, 
which  would  give  effect  to  Legislative  Rec- 
ommendation No.  2  in  the  Commission's  74th 
Annual  Report. 
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Your  assistance  In  Introducing  this  bill  and 
scheduling    hearings    thereon    will    be    very 
much  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

ETVrKETT    HXTTCHINSON, 

ChaiTtnan. 

JUSTTnCATIOIT 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  drait  bill  Is 
to  grant  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  to  prescribe  per  diem  charges 
for  the  use  of  railroad  freight  cars  on  a  basis 
that  will  provide  an  economic  Incentive  to 
the  railroads  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  sup- 
ply of  freight  cars  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce  and  the  national  defense. 
The  diminishing  supply  of  railroad  freight 
cars  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  Commission  for  many  years. 
Despite  the  generally  expanding  economy 
of  the  country,  the  ownership  of  freight  cars 
Is  now  less  than  it  was  during  World  War  II. 
As  a  result  critical  shortages  of  varying  dura- 
tion and  severity  have  occurred  In  almost 
every  year  during  periods  of  peak  loadings. 
Studies  made  in  1950  indicated  that  a  total 
of  1.935.500  freight  cars  would  be  required 
by  1956  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs  of 
shippers.  As  of  January  1.  1956.  however, 
freight-car  ownership  and  control  of  class  I 
railroads  ( includmg  rsOiroad-owned  or  con- 
trolled refrigerator  cars)  totaled  only  1,774.- 
616  cars.  A.s  of  February  1.  1961,  this  figure 
had   fallen   to    1.725.421    cars. 

In  addition  to  Inadequate  car  ownership, 
one  of  the  g^entest  contributing  factors  to 
recurring  freight-car  shortages  has  been  the 
failure  of  some  carriers  to  utilize  the  exist- 
ing fleet  of  equipment  more  efficiently 
During  periods  of  critical  shortages  the 
Commission  has  resorted  to  every  means  at 
Its  command  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Greatly  stepped  up  demurrage  charges  have 
helped  to  Insure  prompt  loading  and  un- 
loading by  shippers  and  receivers.  Such  ac- 
tion Is  Ineffectual,  however,  when  the  equip- 
ment Is  in  the  hands  of  the  carrier. 

Since  the  earning  value  of  the  average 
freight  car  greatly  exceeds  the  current  per 
diem  charge  of  $2  88,  some  of  the  carriers 
have  found  it  cheaper  to  pay  the  per  diem 
or  car  rental  charge  than  to  own  cars. 
These  carriers,  therefore,  have  no  economic 
incentive  to  provide  their  fair  share  of  an 
adequate  car  supply. 

Some  time  ago  the  Commission  attempted 
to  take  the  profit  out  of  "renting"  equip- 
ment by  Imposing  a  penalty  per  diem  charge 
which  it  believed  would  furnish  a  pecuniary 
spur  to  deficit  railroads  to  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cars  to  at  least  take  care  of 
their  own  loading  obligations.  However,  In 
Palmer  v.  Vnited  States  (73  F.  Supp.  63 
(1947)).  a  three-Judge  district  court  held 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "compensation" 
in  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  which  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  fix  reasonable  compensation  for  the  use 
of  cars,  precluded  It  from  establishing  a  per 
diem  charge  in  excess  of  any  purported  rea- 
sonable recompense  to  the  owner. 

If  the  advantages  of  owning  equipment 
could  be  made  more  attractive,  there  should 
be  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  every 
railroad  to  make  its  Just  and  equitable  con- 
tribution to  the  national  freight-car  fleet. 
The  draft  bill  proposes  to  accomplish  this 
objective  by  amending  section  1(14)  (a)  of 
the  act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
In  establishing  a  per  diem  charge  for  the 
use  of  freight  cars  to  determine  whether 
such  charge  should  be  computed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  elements  of  ownership  expense 
Involved,  including  a  fair  return  on  value,  or 
on  elements  reflecting  the  value  of  their 
use,  or  upon  such  other  basis  or  combina- 
tion of  bases  as,  In  the  Commission's  Judg- 
ment, will  provide  reasonable  compensation 
to  the  owner,  contribute  to  sound  car  service 
practices,  and  encourage  the  acquisition  of 
an  adequate  national  supply  of  freight  cars. 


In  essence,  the  proposal  would  authorize  the 
Commission  to  fix  per  diem  charges  which 

would  motivate  every  railroad  to  maintain 
Its  ownership  of  freight  cars  at  a  level  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  shipping  public 
during  normal  times  and  provide  a  reason- 
able supply  during  periods  of  emergency. 
Its  enactment  would  thus  overcome  the 
effect  of  the  decision  In  the  Palmer  case  and 
would  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  the 
Commission  in  Its  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
crippling  economic  effects  of  freight  car 
shortages. 

UNIFORM  10-YEAR  TERMS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSIONS 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
uniform  terms  of  10  years  for  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

This  bill  carries  out  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  a.s 
set  forth  in  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  believe  that  the 
statement  of  the  subcommittee  in  that 
report  constitutes  a  complete  statement 
of  the  reasons  which  motivate  this  bill. 
The  subcommittee  said: 

Under  present  laws  we  have  a  crazy  quilt 
of  tenure.  The  arbitrariness  of  this  patch- 
work is  obvious.  While  no  particular  term 
length  Is  more  heaven-sent  than  any  other, 
10  years  seems  to  be  far  more  defensible  to 
this  subcommittee  than  the  present  Jumble. 

Security,  at  least  of  a  sort.  Is  Important 
to  an  ofBceholder,  and  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  President  should  be  armed  with  an  offer 
of  10  years  when  he  sets  out  to  And  the  very 
best  possible  app)ointee  for  a  specific  regula- 
tory agency.  In  the  past  many  F»resldents 
have  had  to  settle  for  less  than  the  very 
best. 

There  Is  the  added  circumstance  that  with 
the  longer  term  there  will  come  greater  ex- 
pertise and  greater  usefulness,  but  we  base 
our  recommendation  for  a  10-year  term 
chiefly  on  the  ground  first  stated  above. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  regulatory  agency  members 
shorld  be  independent,  and  tha'  their 
usefulness  would  be  increased  by  length- 
ening the  terms  of  their  office.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  believe  that  they  should 
be  completely  immune  to  the  changes  in 
public  opinion  reflected  by  a  change  of 
the  President's  party.  For  that  reason, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  President,  if  he  is 
a  member  of  a  political  party  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor,  within  6 
months  from  the  date  of  his  inaugura- 
tion, to  remove  one  commissioner  of  the 
opposite  party.  However,  he  can  re- 
move only  the  agency  member  who  has 
most  nearly  completed  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  removal  of  that  member 
shall  not  deprive  him  of  any  benefits  he 
would  receive  if  he  completed  that  term. 

The  bill  would  thus  permit  the  Presi- 
dent's appointing  power  to  provide  the 


President  with  a  voice  in  any  agency  but 
would  effectively  protect  any  member 
who  might  be  removed,  and  would  i>er- 
mit  the  agency  to  remain  independent. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
that  improvements  in  our  administra- 
tive system  will  come,  not  from  the  spec- 
tacular, but  fiom  changes  which  appear 
to  be  prosaic.  One  such  improvement  Is 
this  effort  to  increase  the  security,  and 
therefore  the  independence,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  regulatory  agencies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  «S.  1842 »  to  provide  uniform 
10-year  terms  for  members  of  certain 
administrative  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carroll  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op>era- 
tions. 


ETHICAL     STANDARDS     FOR     GOV- 
ERNMENT   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  Executive  order  issued  last  Friday 
by  which  the  President  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  for  Government  employees. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  the  premise  UE>on  which  this 
Executive  order  was  based.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  the  President  said. 

I  have  firm  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
and  dedication  of  those  who  work  for  our 
Government.  Venal  conduct  by  public  offi- 
cials In  this  country  has  been  comparatively 
rare — and  the  few  Instances  of  official  Im- 
propriety that  have  been  uncovered  have 
usually  not  suggested  any  widespread  depnr- 
ture  from  high  standards  of  ethics  and  moral 
conduct. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  past  two  decades.  In- 
cidents have  occurred  to  remind  us  that  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  ethics  In 
Government  are  not  adequate  to  the  changed 
role  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  our  society.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  the  ethical  problems  con- 
fronting our  public  servants  have  become  so 
complex  as  to  defy  eewy  commonsense  solu- 
tions on  the  part  of  men  of  good  will  seek- 
ing to  observe  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct,  and  solutions  have  been  hindered 
by  lack   of  general   regulatory  guideline*. 

I  welcome  the  conscientious  and  ef- 
fective work  demonstrated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  in  this  most  dif- 
ficult field.  The  formulation  of  the 
necessary  specific  standards  and  regula- 
tions is,  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  ob- 
served in  its  second  annual  report,  a 
task  for  which  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  better  prepared  than  is  the  Con- 
gress. We  simply  do  not  have  the  time 
in  Congress  to  deal  with  the  myriad 
variations  of  the  specific  problems  which 
arise  in  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
department. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  of  the 
legal  effectiveness  of  the  Executive  order. 
As  the  responsible  head  of  the  execu- 
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tive  department  and  in  carrying  out  his 
constitutional  responsibility  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
President  has  thi?  unchallengeable  right 
to  establish  standards  of  conduct  for  the 
members  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  effective  implementation  of  the 
Executive  order  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
its  express  ratification  of  the  pKJwer  of 
the  President  tj  issue  that  order,  it 
places  the  authoiity  granted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  squarely  be- 
hind the  President  in  his  effort  to  lay 
down  standards  of  conduct.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  in  the  Youngs- 
towTi  case,  any  power  of  the  President 
becomes  more  effective  when  it  is 
backed  by  the  legislative  power. 

Nor  can  we  minimize  the  moral  ef- 
fectiveness of  th?  Executive  order  which 
will  be  added  by  the  express  statement 
of  the  Congress  that  we  believe  that  the 
prescription  of  ethical  standards  is  a 
matter  meriting  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  the  bill  is  important  also  because 
it  provides  effective  sanctions  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  ethical  code  pre- 
scribed by  the  President.  Those  sanc- 
tions are  directed  again.'^t  the  erring 
Government  employee.  But.  also,  they 
are  directed  ag£.inst  those  who  would, 
for  their  own  advantage,  provide  an  op- 
E>ortunity  for  any  Government  employee 
to  depart  from  the  high  standards  of 
conduct  which  the  Congress  and  the 
President  alike  expect  the  employee  to 
maintain. 

The  sanction  provided  against  the 
Government  employee  who  departs 
from  the  standards  enunciated  by  the 
President  is  suspension  or  removal  from 
office.  Moral  dereliction  is  now,  as  it 
has  always  been,  a  clear  ground  for  such 
removal. 

But  the  bill  also  provides  the  execu- 
tive department;,  with  the  power  to  bar 
from  practice  before  them  any  one  who, 
while  engaged  in  representing  any  other 
person,  engages  in  conduct  which  vio- 
lates the  code  of  conduct  prescribed  by 
the  President.  I  doubt  that  any  bribe 
has  ever  been  taken  when  there  was  no 
one  to  offer  it.  I  doubt  that  any  Gov- 
ernment employee  has  ever  been  swayed 
by  unfair  influence  until  someone  had 
brought  that  influence  against  the  em- 
ployee to  serve  the  private  interests  of 
the  outsider.  Because  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  any  Government  employee  departs 
from  ethical  standards  unless  there  is 
an  outsider  who  encourages,  and  en- 
ables, him  to  do  so,  I  propose  that  the 
penalty  apply  equally  to  the  Govern- 
ment employee  and  to  the  outsider. 

In  addition  to  these  sanctions,  the 
bill  provides  a  readily  available  method 
of  applying  them.  But  it  also  provides 
reasonable  protection  for  those  who 
might  be  unjustly  accused.  Neither  the 
sanction  of  removal  nor  the  sanction 
of  disbarment  may  be  applied  until  after 
a  fair  hearing,  in  which  all  of  the  tools 
necessary  to  arrive  at  the  truth  have 
been  provided.  Notice  and  hearing 
upon  the  record  are  required.  The  sub- 
pena  E>ower  is  provided,  and  is  backed 
by  contempt  proceedings  if  anyone  dis- 
regards   the    subpena,    whether    issued 


on  behalf  of  the  Government  or  on  be- 
half of  the  person  accused. 

This  bill  will  provide  effective  sanc- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  thi;  Presi- 
dent's code.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
rarely  used,  because  I  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Government 
employees  and  of  those  with  whom  they 
deal  intend  to  act  fairly,  and  do  act 
fairly.  But  for  those  few  who  are  venal, 
it  provides  a  stern  and  effective  punish- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1843*  to  authorize  the 
President  to  establish  and  enforce 
ethical  standards  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Carroll  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart*,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


BACK-DOOR  INFLUENCE  IN  AGENCY 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  HartI,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  tc  estab- 
lish standards  of  conduct  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings of  record. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  bill  is  to  increase 
the  fairness  of  agency  proceedings  by  in- 
suring that  all  parties  to  such  pirtxieed- 
ings  are  fully  and  fairly  informe-d  of  all 
relevant  matters  wliich  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  making  of  the  decisions. 

Testimony  in  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  as  well  as  that  before 
other  committees  and  assertions  which 
have  been  authenticated  in  court  pro- 
ceedings, have  demonstrated  beyond 
reasonable  dispute  that  there  is  need 
for  legislation  to  protect  the  public  and 
the  agencies  from  attempts  privately  to 
influence  proceedings  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  decided  upon  a  public  record. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there 
have  been  enough  instances  of  private 
communications  between  one  of  the 
parties  and  deciding  officers  to  cause  the 
public  to  lose  respect  for  and  confidence 
in  the  departments  and  agencies  and 
their  decisions.  Donald  C.  Beelar.  testi- 
fying on  behalf  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  told  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure: 

Let  me  emphasize  our  problem  this  way 
in  dealing  with  clients  and  the  client's  own 
problems.  He  needs  something  more  than 
just  expectation  that  there  are  not  going  to 
be  any  misdeeds  in  his  particular  matter. 

He  needs  to  have  assurance  at  the  outset 
that  his  proceeding  is  going  to  be  tried  fairly, 
impartially  and  on  the  record  and  this  Is  very 
difficult  to  give  him  today. 

Why  the  giving  of  such  assurance  is 
difficult  is  obvious  in  the  light  of  a  va- 
riety of  incidents  which  have  been  re- 
cently revealed.  I  shall  not  spell  out 
these  incidents.  Regretfully,  they  are 
all  too  familiar  to  us  and  to  the  public, 
and  such  incidents  are  merely  sympto- 
matic of  a  general  problem.  Back-d(xir 
influence  has  been  ail  too  common  in  the 
affairs  of  the  departments  and  agencies. 


This  is  so,  notwithstanding  the  unchal- 
lengeable fact  that  most  Government 
employees  are  and  always  have  been 
honest  and  conscientious. 

Private  conversations  between  regula- 
tors and  regulatees  are  a  matter  of  grav- 
est concern.  No  one  can  deny  that  such 
meetings,  during  the  pendency  of  cases 
involving  millions  of  dollars,  offer  opix)r- 
tunities  for  illegal  and  immoral  conduct. 
Even  those  who  argue  that  nothing  im- 
proper occurs  in  any  of  these  many  con- 
versations must  concede,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  remarked  in  Hazelion  v.  Sheck- 
ells  (202  U.S.  71,  79),  that  it  is  the  tend- 
ency to  corruption  and  not  what  may 
be  done  in  a  particular  case  which  jus- 
tifies the  concern  of  the  Congress. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  a  rule 
prohibiting  ex  parte  communications 
lies  in  our  concept  of  fairness  between 
man  and  man.  and  more  especially  be- 
tween man  and  his  government,  a  con- 
cept which  is  the  essence  of  due  process. 
Fairness  demands  that  administrative 
hearings  be  conducted  in  the  open  and 
that  the  decision  be  an  honest  conclu- 
sion based  on  a  record  about  which  all 
opposing  parties  know.  Private  com- 
munications from  one  party  to  the  de- 
ciding officer  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  need  for  a  fair  decision  after  an 
open  hearing. 

Yet  there  is  no  clear  statutory'  expres- 
sion against  such  private  communication. 
Indeed,  such  activities,  while  admittedly 
improper  in  judicial  proceedings,  have 
been  defended  as  legal  and  therefore 
proper  in  at  least  some  types  of  admin- 
istrative contests. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  a 
revision  of  a  proposal  drafted  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  which  I  intro- 
duced, at  the  request  of  that  organiza- 
tion, as  S.  2374  in  the  86th  Congress. 
The  principle  has  found  general  sup- 
poTt.  However,  the  original  draft  was 
said  to  create  difficult  problems  in  the 
balancing  of  the  various  asc>ects  of  the 
public  interest.  Many  of  these  objec- 
tions were  raised  by  a.9:ency  heads  who 
supported  the  aim  and  general  struc- 
ture of  the  bill  in  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure. 

A  statute  which  attempted  to  forbid 
all  communication  between  the  agency 
officers  and  the  public  would  undoubt- 
edly injure  the  public  interest.  A  free 
flow  of  information  is  a  prerequisite  for 
effective  solutions  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems with  which  regulatory  agencies 
deal.  Nor  should  agency  personnel  be 
isolated  from  the  complaints  of  citizens 
or  representations  on  their  l)ehalf  by 
their  elected  spokesmen. 

The  revised  text  is  based  upon  the  phi- 
losophy that  communications  .should  be 
limited  only  in  that  area  in  which  a 
decision  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  is  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  a  statute,  or  in  situations  in 
which  the  agency  has  represented  that 
the  decision  will  be  based  on  the  record. 
This  bill  does  not  prohibit  anyone  from 
saying  or  writing  an3rthing  to  anybody. 
Its  remedy  for  the  evils  of  private  com- 
munication is  the  requirement  that  full 
information  be  made  available  to  all 
concerned   of   everything   which   might 
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affect  the  final  outcome  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Its  postulate  is  that  if  the 
opposing  parties  are  fully  informed,  they 
can  protect  their  own  interests  as  they 
may  be  advised.  For  that  reason,  no 
communication  is  prohibited,  but  every 
communication  must  be  made  public. 
The  principal  remedy  for  concealed 
communications  is  the  requirement  that 
the  party  who  makes  them  must  run 
the  risk  of  losing  whatever  he  has 
gained. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  a  series 
of  definitions  which  eliminate  uncer- 
tainties. 

An  "agency  proceeding"  is  defined  as 
one  in  which  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  are  required  by  the  Constitution. 
any  statute,  or  by  agency  regulation. 
When  the  Constitution  or  the  Congress 
requires  a  hearing,  it  mirst  be  a  fair 
hearing.  Wong  Yang  Sung  v.  McGrath 
(339  U.S.  33) .  A  fair  hearing  is  impos- 
sible unless  all  parties  know  all  the  in- 
formation upon  which  the  decision  is 
based.  The  requirement  is  extended  to 
hearings  required  by  agency  regulation 
or  rule  on  the  ground  that  such  a  regu- 
lation is  an  implicit  representation  to 
the  public  that  the  heanng  will  be  fairly 
conducted. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  line  of  de- 
marcation may  present  some  questions 
of  applicability  in  connection  with  spe- 
cific procedures,  there  is  no  real  lack  of 
specificity.  Section  6(a)  of  the  revised 
text  requires  the  department  or  agency 
expressly  to  state  in  its  first  public  no- 
tice whether  the  proceeding  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  statute.  That  an  agency 
might  conceivably  refuse  to  exercise  a 
fair  judgment  in  the  makin?  of  the  re- 
quired statement  is  possible,  but  not 
probable.  The  omission  of  the  state- 
ment, if  obviously  required,  would  be  a 
tacit  invitation  by  the  agency  of  private 
communications,  an  act  which  could  re- 
sult only  in  lowered  agency  prestige. 
Statutes  must  be  preciicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  vast  majority  of  Crov- 
eniment  officials  will  honestly  follow 
guideposts  established  by  Congress. 
Moreover,  the  failure  to  include  the  re- 
quired statement  will  make  the  situation 
perfectly  clear  to  all  of  the  parties. 
Each  can  thereafter  act  in  accordance 
with  his  own  best  judgment.  This  was 
emphasized  by  Gardner  Symonds,  presi- 
dent of  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co., 
who  told  the  House  Oversight  Commit- 
tee: 

As  to  what  can  be  done  about  It  [the 
generally  accepted  practice  of  private  com- 
munlcationjB].  I  think  you  have  got  to  put 
the  adversary,  the  staff,  and  the  company 
la  exactly  the  same  position.  Whether  that 
Is  a  completely  Insulated  position  or  a  com- 
pletely open  position,  I  will  accept  and  try 
my  best  to  work  with  either  one.  Person- 
ally, I  would  prefer  the  same  rules  for  every- 
body, and  those  rules  to  be  rigid,  to  require 
the  staff,  both  In  certificate.  Initial  UcenBC. 
that  Is.  and  rate  cases  to  put  their  evidence 
on  the  record,  to  make  their  recommenda- 
tions, to  be  governed  by  them.  I  would 
prefer  tight  rules  but  I  think  the  same  rules 
ought  to  apply  to  both  of  them 

"Deciding  officer"  Is  defined  as  anyone 
who  participates  in  the  hearing  process 
by  presiding  over  a  hearing  or  by  par- 
ticipating in  a  preliminary  or  final  de- 
termination.    This  definition  should  be 


read  In  connection  with  section  8(b) 
which  requires  that  the  agency  maintain 
a  current  list  of  its  employees  who  are 
within  the  definition  in  specific  agency 
proceedings. 

Section  2(c)  defines  "private  com- 
munication" to  include  any  commimica- 
tion  about  a  pending  agency  proceeding 
as  defined  in  section  2<a>,  if  it  is  made 
without  notice  to  other  parties,  and  if 
it  is  made  while  the  matter  is  pending 
in  the  agency  after  the  agency's  publi- 
cation that  the  proceeding  is  one  gov- 
erned by  the  act.  It  is  this  definition 
which  most  clearly  expresses  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  bill.  Anyone  can  say  any- 
thing openly,  but  no  one  can  say  any- 
thing secretly. 

The  final  paragraph  of  section  2  has 
been  inserted  to  meet  the  fears  of  the 
agencies  that  restrictions  on  private  com- 
mimications  may  prevent  adequate  and 
efficient  use  of  the  skill  and  information 
of  their  staffs.  Ob\iously,  the  agency 
heads  need  the  technical  and  research 
assistance  which  can  be  supplied  by  the 
staff.  But  parties  in  positions  adverse  to 
the  agencies  have  bitterly  resented  the 
supposed  ea.sy  access  of  staff  members  to 
deciding  officers.  The  bill  meets  this 
problem  by  allowing  free  consultation 
among  all  those  listed  by  the  agency  as 
"deciding  officers"  in  a  particular  mat- 
ter. This  list  may  be  as  great  or  as  small 
as  the  agency  believes  necessary  for  its 
effective  operation.  But  once  that  group 
has  been  designated  by  the  agency,  the 
line  of  isolation  is  fixed,  and  private  com- 
munications to  anyone  who  will  in  any 
manner  participate  in  the  decisional 
process  in  that  case  come  within  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  act.  This  para- 
graph al.so  contains  an  express  state- 
ment that  the  act  does  not  authorize  any 
commimication  which  would  otherwise 
be  prohibited. 

The  bill  distinguishes  private  com- 
mimications  made  by  persons  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  proceeding  and 
those  made  by  the  parties  or  their  paid 
agents. 

Communications  made  by  outsiders 
are  not  forbidden,  but  must  be  disclosed. 
This  provision  rests  uix)n  the  recogni- 
tion that  persons  acting  in  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  public  interest  have 
a  right  to  make  their  views  known  to 
the  agencies.  Elected  officials — mayors. 
Governors.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures — have  a  duty  to  speak 
out  in  behalf  of  their  constituents. 
However,  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  pri- 
vately what  he  will  not  say  publicly. 
And  those  whose  interests  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  have  a  clear  right  to 
know  what  has  been  said.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  they  will  exercise  their  own 
judgment  in  protecting  themselves  from 
any  adverse  effects.  When  this  section 
is  read  in  conjunction  with  section  5.  the 
bill  is  explicit  that  the  agency  must 
provide  an  effective  opportunity  for  such 
rebuttal. 

Section  3(b)  Is  an  express  declaration 
that  parties  must  make  their  represen- 
tations in  the  open  or  not  at  all.  Parties 
and  the  representatives  whom  they  pay 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  say  anything 
to  any  deciding  officer  except  after  no- 
tice to  all  other  parties. 


Section  4  establishes  a  mechanical 
pr<xedure  for  making  sure  that  the  re- 
quired disclosures  are  made.  A  written 
commimication  is  Itself  to  be  placed  in  a 
file  to  which  the  public  has  access.  The 
original  draft  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  required  the  giving 
of  notice  to  adverse  parties  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  communication.  The 
agencies  were  uniform  in  their  com- 
plaint that  thLs  might  make  an  intoler- 
able load  on  them.  However  well  or 
ill  founded  this  fear  may  be.  it  seems 
clear  that  parties  can  be  expected  to  de- 
fend their  own  interest  by  keeping 
abreast  of  the  matters  included  in  the 
public  file.  The  original  draft  placed 
the  burden  of  publication  on  the  decid- 
ing officer.  The  revised  text  places  that 
burden  on  the  agency. 

The  provisions  for  the  disclosure  of 
oral  communications  are  detailed.  The 
deciding  officer  must  summarize  the 
contents  of  any  oral  communication  or 
attempted  oral  communication,  and 
state  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
event.  He  must  make  this  summary 
within  3  days  and  it  must  be  placed  in 
the  public  file  forthwith.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  criticism  of  the  original  draft 
that  the  act  might  be  construed  to  re- 
quire a  correct  disclosure  at  the  officer's 
peril,  the  bill  makes  it  explicit  that  the 
summary  is  to  represent  the  officer's  best 
information,  recollection,  and  belief. 
Thus,  a  gcKXl  faith  attempt  to  make  the 
required  disclosure  will  protect  the  de- 
ciding officer. 

The  ABA  text  was  criticized  becau.se. 
it  was  said,  the  summary  might  consti- 
tute a  charge  of  a  criminal  offense 
which  would  become  a  matter  of  public 
record,  against  which  the  accused  was 
afforded  no  opportunity  to  protect  him- 
self. The  revised  text  gives  any  such 
person  a  fair  opportunity  to  reply,  if  he 
choosers  to  do  so. 

Section  5  again  emphasizes  that  the 
purpose  of  the  disclosure  is  to  enable  ad- 
verse parties  to  protect  themselves 
against  unfair  communication.  Any 
relevant  material  they  wish  can  be  put 
into  the  record,  even  if  the  proceeding 
must  be  reopened  to  permit  this. 

Section  6  contains  specific  mecha- 
nisms for  providing  knowledge  £is  to  pro- 
ceedings affected  by  the  act.  The  agency 
is  required  to  state,  in  its  first  public 
notice  of  the  proceeding,  whether  the 
act  Is  applicable.  It  must  designate  a 
special  officer  to  maintain  the  required 
public  files.  This  same  officer  must 
maintain  a  cunent  list  of  pending  pro- 
ceedings subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  and  a  current  list  naming  the 
specific  persons  in  any  proceeding  who 
may  not  receive  private  commimications 
about  it. 

The  revised  text  provides  vigorous 
sanctions  to  insure  compliance.  These 
sanctions  are  directed  against  deciding 
officers,  parties,  and  their  representa- 
tives. 

Sanctions  are  imposed  against  decid- 
ing officers  only  for  failure  to  disclose 
communications. 

A  failure  to  disclose,  whether  negli- 
gently or  intentionally,  requires  the  dis- 
qualification of  the  deciding  officer  in 
the  particular  proceeding.  Inasmuch  as 
his  judgment  may  have  been  affected  by 
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the  communication  which  he  did  not  dis- 
close, fairness  and  a  respect  for  appear- 
ances requires  that  some  other  officer 
continue  with  the  case.  Admittedly,  this 
requirement  that  the  proceeding  be  re- 
traced sufficiently  to  enable  a  new  officer 
to  decide  the  case  will  be  burdensome. 
But  either  the  party  or  Uie  agency  can 
avoid  this  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
disclosure.  A  second  sanction  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  removal  from  office,  or 
such  lesser  penalty  as  the  appointing 
authority  may  determine,  for  an  inten- 
tional failure  to  make  disclosure.  As  a 
final  sanction,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
willful  and  intentional  failure  to  dis- 
close a  private  communication  is  a 
criminal  offense.  The  revised  text  ex- 
tends this  criminal  penalty  to  any  one 
who  attempts  to  persuade  an  officer  not 
to  make  the  required  disclosure. 

The  principal  sanction  against  a  party 
who  violates  the  act  by  attempting  to 
use  unfair  methods  is  the  requirement 
that  he  lose  any  fruits  he  might  have 
gained.  The  revised  text  explicitly 
states  that  the  decision.  Insofar  as  it  is 
favorable  to  the  offending  party,  must  be 
set  aside,  and  the  matter  reconsidered. 
The  imposition  of  this  penalty  is  re- 
quired at  the  instance  of  any  adverse 
party,  including  the  agency. 

The  paid  representative  of  a  party 
who  makes  a  private  communication 
may,  at  the  agency's  discretion,  be  sus- 
pended or  disbarred  from  practice  be- 
fore the  agency.  Moreover,  if  the  at- 
tempt to  commimicate  is  an  intentional 
effort  to  affect  the  decision  of  the  pro- 
ceeding on  the  merits,  the  offender  is 
subject  to  a  criminal  penalty. 

None  of  these  sanctions  has  any  ap- 
plicability, under  section  2'c>,  if  the 
communication  is  preceded  by  notice  to 
other  parties.  This  delimits  the  act's 
aim  to  clearly  unfair  communications, 
and  fully  justifies  the  imposition  of  the 
severest  sanctions  if  the  party  chooses 
to  attempt  to  convey  privately  what  he 
could,  without  any  difficulty,  convey  upon 
full  notice.  Thus,  any  person  who  might 
be  subject  to  the  imposition  of  the  sanc- 
tions possesses  a  simple  and  nonburden- 
some  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  back  door  to  agen- 
cies must  be  closed.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing does  that  fairly  and  effectively. 
It  interferes  with  no  one's  right  to  make 
his  views  known  to  an  agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1844)  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  agency  proceedings 
of  record,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carroll 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


MOORLAND  COURT,  INC. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Net:bergw(, 
Magnuson,  and  Jackson.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  and  a  reso- 
lution for  the  relief  of  Moorland  Court, 
Inc. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  compensate  Moorland 
Court,  Inc.,  for  losses  sustained  in  con- 


nection with  the  partial  construction  of 
a  rental  housing  unit  at  Fairbanks. 
Alaska.  The  construction  began  in  1953. 
but  was  halted  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  supply  an  insured  mortgage.  The 
corporation  had  proceeded  on  its  under- 
standing that  the  mortgage  would  be 
issued. 

The  accompanying  resolution  would 
authorize  the  referral  of  the  relief  bill 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  considera- 
tion of  the  equities  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant. 

I  have  read  the  extensive  file  of  tech- 
nical facts  relative  to  this  case,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  there  are  strong  equi- 
ties in  favor  of  the  corporation.  It  is 
my  hope,  therefore,  thpt  the  committee 
to  which  the  bill  is  referred  will  act 
promptly  in  authorizing  the  submission 
of  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Claims  where 
the  matter  may  be  aired  thoroughly  on 
the  merits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
resume  of  the  facts  supplied  by  the 
claimant,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  and  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resume  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1845)  for  the  relief  of 
Moorland  Court.  Inc.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  144)  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Morse,  for  him.self  and 
other  Senators,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S  1845)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moorland  Court, 
Inc  ,"  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  accxjrdance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

The  r^sum^  presented  by  Mr.  Morse 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Pacts  in  ttte  Matte«  or 
Moorland   Coubt,   Inc. 

EUMMAET 

This  statement  Is  submitted  on  behalf  of 
Moorland  Court.  Inc.,  an  Alaskan  corpora- 
tion. Moorland  contractors,  comprised  of 
Rushlight  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.,  an  Ore- 
gon corporation.  A.  G.  Rushlight  Co.,  an 
Oregon  corporation,  and  Tice  Electric  Co.. 
an  Oregon  copartnership.  Earl  W.  Morrison 
and  Donald  N.  McEtonald,  Seattle  architects, 
and  O  R.  Sumpter  of  Seattle,  president  of 
Washington  Mortgage  &  Insurance  Co.,  Inc., 
a  Washington  corporation.  This  statement 
summarizes  Uie  essential  facts  in  the  Moor- 
land Court-FHA  matter.  A  detailed  and 
documented  statement  is  attached  to  the 
summary. 

On  June  3,  1953.  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration (FHA)  Issued  a  90-day  conunit- 
ment  to  Insure  a  $2,566,300  39 -year  loan  to 
finance  construction  of  a  $3  million  multiple 
housing  project  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  The 
housing  project  known  as  Moorland  Court 
wajB  to  be  constructed  by  Moorland  Court, 
Inc..  an  Alaskan  corporation,  to  meet  an  Im- 
mediate and  urgent  housing  shortage  In  the 
Fairbanks  area.  As  no  private  money  was 
available   for   such   construction   In   Alaska, 


Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  au- 
thorized a  loan  of  $2,566,300  conditioned, 
among  other  things,  upon  FHA's  commit- 
ment to  insure.  FHA's  commitment  to  In- 
sure required  the  mortgagor,  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  Insurance,  to  obtain  a  final  binding 
loan   agreement    with   FNMA. 

Because  of  numerous  financing,  title  and 
construction  design  problems  connected  wit.l 
such  projects,  closing  of  the  financing 
transaction  ordinarily  takes  longer  than  the 
original  FHA  commitment  period  of  90  days. 
"Closing""  means  endorsement  of  the  note 
by  FHA  as  insured  and  FNMAs  acceptance 
of  the  credit  Instruments  and  final  ap- 
proval of  the  loan.  Provision  Is  made  in 
the  FHA  regulations  for  the  Administrator 
In  his  discretion  to  extend  the  commitment 
for  successive  periods  of  30  days  until  clos- 
ing is  finally  accomplished.  In  this  In- 
stance, FHA  continued  to  extend  the  com- 
mitment until  October  1954. 

After  the  original  commitment  Issued  In 
June  1953,  FH-^  and  Moorland  Court's  spon- 
sors realized  that  if  construction  did  not 
commence  before  closing,  the  1953  fall 
construction  season  would  be  lost.  Perma- 
frost subsoil  conditions  in  Alaska  would 
then  prevent  excavation  and  foundation 
work  until  July  1954.  Both  FHA  and  Mocw- 
land  Court  wanted  the  foundation  work 
substantially  completed  before  winter,  1953. 
as  this  would  permit  completion  of  the 
project  In  1954  rather  than  1955.  Com- 
mencement of  construction  prior  to  closing, 
however,  Is  unusual  and  requires  special  per- 
mission from  FHA  and  FNMA.  Moorland 
Court.  Inc..  would  not  and  did  not  start  any 
construction  until  It  had  received  written 
authorization  to  do  so. 

On  August  31,  1953,  FHA.  with  FNMA's 
concurrence,  gave  Moorland  Court,  Inc..  per- 
mission by  letter  dated  August  24,  1953.  to 
start  construction  prior  to  closing,  clilefly 
because  the  Commissioner  found  an  im- 
mediate and  urgent  need  for  housing  In  the 
Fairbanks  area. 

The  letter  referred  to  a  "letter  agreement' 
which  prescribed  certain  conditions  such  as 
approval  of  plans  and  si>eclflcations,  de- 
termination of  prevailing  wages  and  pro- 
visions for  adequate  Inspection  of  construc- 
tion, all  of  which  were  met  by  Moorland 
Court.  Inc.,  and  stated  that  until  the  in- 
sured mortgage  was  recorded,  all  construc- 
tion was  to  be  at  the  risk  of  Moorland  Court. 
Inc.  The  mortgage  was  recorded  on  April 
21.  1954. 

Implicit  In  FHA's  authorization  to  com- 
mence construction  was  the  understanding 
that  FHA  would  continue  the  commitment 
in  effect  for  a  resonable  period  of  time  to 
permit  closing. 

Construction  commenced  September  1, 
1953.  When  weather  forced  construction  to 
cease  In  mid-November  1953,  most  of  the 
site  preparation,  excavation,  foundation 
work,  and  flooring  was  completed  with  lia- 
bilities of  approximately  $350,000  Incurred 
therefor.  All  construction  was  Inspected  by 
FHA  and  was  in  accordance  with  approved 
plans  and  specifications.  The  general  con- 
tractor at  the  project  was  Moorland  Contrac- 
tors, a  Joint  venture  formed  to  construct  this 
project  and  consisting  of  Rushlight  Auto- 
matic Sprinkler  Co.,  an  Oregon  corporation; 
A.  G.  Rushlight  Co..  an  Oregon  corporation; 
and  Tlce  Electric  Co.,  an  Oregon  copartner- 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  to  close  the  financing 
transaction  with  FHA  and  FNMA  were  pro- 
ceeding successfully.  But  then,  after  con- 
struction commenced  and  because  of  a  claim 
by  an  officer  of  Moorland  Court,  Inc.,  who 
held  one  qualifying  share  of  stock.  FHA 
and  FNMA  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
corporate  note  and  mortgage  prepared  for 
FHA  to  Insure  and  to  evidence  and  secure 
FNMA's  loan.  Continuous  efforts  to  resolve 
this  matter  were  made  during  the  winter 
and  by  April  1954,  the  corpyoratlon  was  able 
to  satisfy  FHA  that  the  note  and  mortgage 
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were  valid.  Closing  could  then  have  taken 
place  If  FNMA  had  concurred  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  FHA.  Its  sister  agency  This  FNMA 
did  not  choose  to  do  It  refused  to  execute 
a  loan  agreement  with  Moorland  Court.  Inc.. 
without  additional  assurances,  and  conse- 
quently FHA  refused  to  endorse  the  credit 
instrument  for  insurance  FNMA  persisted 
in  its  refusal  to  concur  in  FHA  s  Judgment 
even  though  FHA  was  willing  to  Insure  the 
loan  and  title  companies  were  willing  to  In- 
sure against  any  defects  In  the  note  and 
mortgage  arising  from  the  intracorporate 
controversy. 

From  April  1954.  to  November  1954.  Moor- 
land Court,  Inc  s  representatives  negotiated 
with  FNMA  and  with  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Admlnistraior  who  had  Jurisdiction 
over  both  FHA  and  FNMA.  In  an  effort  to 
assure  FNMA  Meanwhile,  the  1954  con- 
struction season  was  lost  for  lack  of  financ- 
ing and  immense  sums  of  money  were  owing 
by  Moorland  Court.  Inc  .  to  material  men  and 
laborers,  some  of  whom  had  filed  liens 
against    the   project.     Finally,   in   November 

1954.  FNMA  was  satisfied  and  was  prepared 
to  close. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  enacted  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  effective  August  2.  1954  This 
act  deprived  FNMA  of  power  to  make  direct 
loans  on  Alaskan  property  except  if  Insured 
under  commlunents  of  FHA  issued  prior  to 
August  2.  1954  It  also  required  new  FHA 
regulations  estab.l.shlng  additional  require- 
ments for  FHA  Insurance 

Then,  on  November  16.  1954.  FHA  notified 
Moorland  Court.  Inc  .  and  FNMA  that  the 
original  commitment  of  June  3,  1953,  would 
not  be  extended  again  and  that  the  mort- 
gagor must  apply  for  a  new  commitment. 
Moorland  Court.  Inc  .  immediately  advised 
FHA  that  a  new  commitment  would  be 
worthless,  as  FNMA  could  not  lend  under 
a  commitment  Issued  after  August  2.  1954, 
and  asked  FHA  to  extend  or  reissue  the 
June  3.  1953,  com^mltment  which  would 
support  such  a  loan.  The  FNMA  loan 
was  a  necessity  as  no  other  public  or 
private  money  was  available  to  finance  the 
project  The  investment  In  construction 
would  be  a  total  loss  without  financing  to 
complete  the  project  After  negotiations 
lasting    until    the    early    part    of    February 

1955,  FHA  refused  with  finality  to  extend 
or  reissue  the  original  commitment  of  June 
3,  1953.  though  FNMA  was  prepared  to  close 
and  the  mortgagor  had  met  all  the  addi- 
tional requirements  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  FNMA  thereupon,  on  April  11.  1955. 
canceled  Its  authorization  to  lend,  which 
was  conditional  upon  FHAs  commitment  of 
June  3.  1953. 

If  FHA  had  not  refused  to  extend  or  re- 
i-ssue  the  original  commitment,  closing 
would  have  taken  place  not  later  than 
March  1955.  and  the  project  would  have 
been  completed  by  the  end  of  1955.  approxi- 
mately at  the  time  the  parties  originally 
contemplated  The  time  lost  in  1954  had 
been  offset  by  commencement  of  construc- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1953  Thus.  FHA  termi- 
nated the  commitment  before  what,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  The  reason  for  FHAs  decision  not 
to  extend  or  reissue  the  commitment  of 
Jiuie  3.  1953.  which  in  effect  was  a  decision 
not  to  insure  any  loan  obtained  by  Moor- 
land Court,  was  given  on  March  25,  1955, 
by  Henry  M.  Day.  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Operations.  FHA.  In  a  letter  to  FNMA: 

"The  matter  of  commitment  extension  In 
the  subject  property  was  discussed  at  length 
with  people  representing  the  corporation, 
and  In  view  of  current  lack  of  market  de- 
mand and  lack  of  any  evidence  that  a 
future  market  demand  would  arise,  it  was 
determined  not  to  extend  the  commitment  " 

FHA  has  decided  that  the  Immediate  and 
urgent  need  for  housing  which  it  found  In 
the  Bununer  of  1953  was  no  longer  present. 


FHAs  decision  was  made  with  knowledge 
that  It  would  mean  abandonment  of  the 
project  for  lack  of  financing  and  a  total  loss 
of  all  the  work  done.  FHA  decided  that  It 
"would  prefer  abandonment  of  the  project" 
because  "In  our  judgment  if  It  were  carried 
through  to  consummation,  all  parties  and 
interests  would  suffer  even  greater  loss  than 
now  experienced."  (Memorandum  of  J  A. 
Woods.  Acting  Regional  Director.  FHA. 
Washington.  DC.  to  Virgil  P.  Reimer. 
Alaskan  Director.  FHA.  January  21.  1955). 
FHAs  Judgment  was  not  shared  by  Moorland 
Court.  Inc 

After  Moorland  Court  was  advised  by 
housing  officials  that  FHA  had  no  authority 
to  settle  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  can- 
cellation of  the  commitment,  suit  was  filed 
in  the  JJS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Oregon  by  Moorland  Court.  Inc  ,  against  the 
FHA  Administrator  in  June  1955.  Moor- 
land Court.  Inc  .  as  plaintiff,  claimed  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the 
Administrator,  by  authorizing  construction 
prior  to  closing  in  Augxist  1953.  Impliedly 
promised  to  continue  the  commitment  of 
June  3.  1953,  In  effect  for  a  reasonable  time 
to  permit  closing,  and  that  he  had  failed  to 
do  so.  All  efforts  to  settle  the  case  failed, 
though  Moorland  Court  permitted  the  FBI 
to  make  a  thorough  audit  of  Its  books  to 
substantiate  the  amount  of  its  expenditures 
and  liabilities  and  agreed  to  accept  those 
figures  and  indeed  compromise  their  claim 
for  suljstantially  less.  Illness  of  the  trial 
Judge  compelled  transfer  of  the  suit  after 
trial  to  a  different  Judge,  thereby  creating 
further  delay,  but  in  FebruaiTr  1959.  a  de- 
cision was  finally  reached.  The  district 
court  held  that  It  was  within  FHAs  discre- 
tion to  refuse  to  extend  the  commitment 
further  in  November  1954.  and  to  refuse  in 
effect  to  Instire  any  loan  Moorland  Court. 
Ip.r  .  might  acquire  The  court  dismissed 
the  suit  and  no  appeal  was  taken  because 
of  time  and  cost  factors. 

The  total  effect  of  this  transaction  has 
been  disastrous  for  Moorland  Court,  Inc  .  and 
its  stockholders,  associates,  architects,  and 
others.  In  the  partial  construction  of  the 
housing  project  Moorland  Court.  Inc  .  has 
expended  and  Incurred  the  following  lia- 
bilities: 

Amount  expended  by  Moorland 
contractors      for      materials, 

supplies,  and  freight $284.  676  94 

Liabilities     Incurred     for     ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  freight: 

Fairbanks  Block  Co 

Fairbanks  Roofing  Co 

Solid  Construction  Co 

Federal  Pipe  &  Tank  Co 

L.  B    McKlnney  Co 

Mac's       Dozer      St      Crane 

Service 870.00 

Ready   Lumber   &   Plywood 

Co... 653.98 


1, 

728. 

50 

2 

741 

25 

18 

979 

05 

1. 

708 

01 

3 

917 

84 

Total. 


30,  599.  23 


Insurance: 

G.  R.  Sumpter  Agency 

Washington  Insurance  Co 

Title   Insurance 

Total ._ 


Mortgage  service  fees:  Wash- 
ington Mortgage  &  Insur- 
ance   Co 

Architect's  fees:  Earl  W.  Morri- 
son and  Donald  N.  McDonald, 
Seattle,    Wash... 

FHA  fees: 

Application    fee 

Commitment  fee 

Inspection    fee 


2,237  74 

506.97 

2,301.40 

5,046.11 


12,780.00 


25.  563  00 

4.  009.  50 

3.659  40 

12,781   50 


Total - 


aO.450.40 


Mlscellaneotis! 

Rent   to  city  of  Fairbanks.-         9,000.00 
Personal     taxes     assessed     by 

city   of  Palrbanka,   July   1. 

1956 2,100  00 

Travel  expenses 2,341.08 


Total. 


13.441.06 


Grand  total-. 392.556  76 

No  dispute  existing  between  Moorland 
Cotirt  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion regarding  these  expenditures  and  liabil- 
ities, particularly  as  Moorland  Court  permit- 
ted the  FBI  to  audit  its  books  to  substantiate 
Its  losses,  and  at  the  trial  In  the  district  court 
said  expenditures  and  liabilities  were  estab- 
lished by  a  stipulation  of  the  parties  without 
the  necessity  of  Moorland  Court  offering  any 
proof  thereof. 

The  sum  of  $392,556  76  will  not  reimburse 
Moorland  Court.  Inc..  or  Its  associates  for 
the  following  additional  items: 

1.  Administration  or  general  overhead  ex- 
penses borne  by  Moorland  Contractors  con- 
servatively equal  to  10  percent  of  the  sums 
expended  or  Incurred  for  labor  and  materials 
used  In  the  project. 

2  Attorney's  fees  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  project  prior  to  the  suit  against 
FHA.  attorneys  fees  Incurred  during  and  by 
reason  of  the  suit  against  FHA.  and  at- 
torney's fees  incurred  subsequent  to  termi- 
nation of  the  suit. 

3.  The  interest  factor  for  loss  of  use  since 
1953  of  the  sums  invested  in  the  project. 

Of  this  vast  ezp>enditure  the  plaintiff  has 
recovered  only  the  sum  of  112.000,  repre- 
.senilng  the  unearned  portion  of  the  inspec- 
tion fee  paid  by  plaintiff  on  August  31,  1953. 

TTius,  Moorland  Court,  Inc..  In  good  faith 
and  only  after  authorization  to  commence 
construction  was  given.  Invested  a  very  large 
sum  in  1953  In  construction  of  a  housing 
project  in  which  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  then  vitally  Interested. 
Because  of  a  reanalysis  of  the  Fairbanks 
housing  market  In  late  1954  the  FHA  lost 
interest  and  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
transaction  and  place  the  entire  burden  of 
loss  upon  the  private  parties  who  made  the 
investment.  The  totality  of  this  loss  was 
confirmed  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  which 
barred  FNMA.  the  only  available  financier, 
from  making  Alaskan  loans  on  FHA  com- 
mitments Issued  after  August  2.  1954.  and 
by  the  Federal  district  court  which  denied 
Judicial  relief. 

A  detailed  statement  of  facts  in  this  mat- 
ter with  extensive  documentation  attached. 
Is  available  for  further  assistance  should  you 
desire  a  fuller  explanation.  This  summary 
Is  meant  to  provide  you  with  a  concise, 
though   accurate,    review  of  this  matter. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION FXDR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  proiX)sing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  representation  in  the  Congress 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and  I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  held  at  the  desk,  for  additional  spon- 
sors, through  next  Tuesday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  85)  pro- 
posing  an  amendment   to   the   Consti- 
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tutlon  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
representation  in  the  Congress  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bush,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  the  model  of  perfection  in 
municipal  government,  and  showplace 
for  our  Nation  for  all  who  visit  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  see.  Foreign  visitors  to 
the  United  States  almost  invariably 
come  to  Washington.  American  citizens 
from  all  over  the  United  States  come 
here  with  their  children,  to  see  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  They  should  see  the  very 
best  In  municipal  government  at  work. 

But  Congress  has  treated  the  District 
with  slight  consideration.  We  have 
treated  it  like  a  stepchild,  in  comparison 
to  the  way  we  have  treated  other  States. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  District  has  a 
population  of  approximately  764,000. 
which  exceeds  the  population  of  11 
States  which  now  are  represented  by 
two  U.S.  Senators  each,  and  have  pro- 
portionate representation  in  the  House. 

Those  States  arc  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana. Idaho,  Hawau.  North  Dakota,  New 
Hampshire,  Delaware,  Vermont,  Wyo- 
ming, Nevada,  and  Alaska. 

Some  of  these  Slates  actually  vote  less 
than  100  000  ballots  in  statewide  elec- 
tions. Yet  they  have  two  Senators  and 
proportionate  representation  in  the 
House,  while  the  District  is  denied  a 
voice  in  the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  ratification  of  the  23d 
amendment,  the  people  of  the  District 
are  now  entitled  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

This  Is  not  enough.  They  should  also 
be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  representation  in  the 
Congress  would  be  much  more  valuable 
to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia than  the  simple  privilege  of  voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  effective- 
ness of  representation  in  the  Congress, 
In  the  Interest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  would  be  much 
greater. 

Various  proposals  for  home  rule  in 
the  District  have  been  made.  I  have  op- 
posed these  proposals,  and  I  still  do. 
Because  of  the  large  ownership  of  prop- 
erty in  the  District  by  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment,  and  because  of  the  great  im- 
pact which  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  upon  the  District's 
affairs,  I  believe  that  representation  In 
Congress  would  provide  a  better  method 
of  insuring  fair  treatment  of  the  Dis- 
trict's residents,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  protect  the  interests  of  the  UJ5. 
Government.  Two  UJS.  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  the  House  could  act 
as  effective  spokesmen  for  the  people  of 
the  District,  and  could  make  certain 
that  the  interests  of  the  District  were 
adequately  considered  by  the  Congress. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  GOLDEN 
CORN  TASSEL  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
FLORAL  EMBLEM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  golden 


corn  tassel  as  our  national  floral  em- 
blem. I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by 
Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Senator 
HICKENLOOPER,  Senator  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Senators  McCarthy,  and  Hum- 
phrey, of  Minnesota.  I  will  welcome 
others  who  may  wish  to  join  us  in  our 
endeavor.  I  eusk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  may  lie  on  the 
table  until  May  15  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  oxa  country,  often 
called  the  young  Republic,  but  which 
is  now  probably  the  oldest  constitu- 
tional democracy  continuously  under 
the  same  form  of  government  in  the 
■world,  nevertheless  lags  behind  other 
and  younger  countries  today  In  that  It 
does  not  yet  have  a  national  flower,  or 
floral  emblem. 

England  has  the  rose — Important  in 
her  history  and  native  to  her  soil — and 
the  rose  Is  also  the  national  flower  of 
Iran.  Canada  has  the  maple  leaf. 
France  has  the  fleur-de-lis  or  blue  iris. 
Scotland  has  the  thistle,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  It  is  high  time  that  we.  too, 
adopted  a  floral  emblem  appropriate  to 
our  own  country. 

Emblems  are  symbols,  and  they  should 
have  meaning.  We  are  all  proud  of  the 
American  bald  eagle,  our  national  bird. 
We  should  choose  a  floral  emblem  with 
equal  care,  and  It  should  symbolize  val- 
ued qualities  of  our  country. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  grows  In  every 
State  of  our  Union.  It  was  developed 
from  Its  wild  predecessors  on  this  con- 
tinent and  cultivated  by  the  Indians  at 
least  7,000  years  ago.  It  grows  in 
nearly  every  extreme  of  climate  and 
soil.  It  was  the  Indian  corn  the  natives 
gave  to  the  Pilgrims  which  saved  their 
lives  and  carried  them  through  the  flrst 
bitter  winters  at  Plymouth.  Similarly 
it  saved  the  lives  of  the  Jamestown  set- 
tlers. It  came  into  wide  cultivation 
rapidly  and  became  the  staff  of  Life  of 
the  frontier. 

To  the  present  day,  com  has  main- 
tained Its  Importance  to  our  agriculture, 
and  is  today  our  most  valuable  single 
crop.  Industry  as  well  uses  many  of  its 
byproducts. 

Com  symbolizes  American  abundance. 
It  connotes  the  gratitude  we  have  for  its 
indispensable  presence  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors'  need,  our  present  magnifi- 
cent productive  capacity,  and  the  past, 
present,  and  future  bounty  our  citizens 
have  furnished  to  hungry  peoples  all  over 
the  world.  It  Is  a  fitting  symbol  of  our 
country  in  the  plant  world. 

The  corn  tassel  itself  is  a  cluster  of 
tiny  flowrets.  shaped  in  a  beautiful 
plume  standing  at  the  top  of  a  tall  stalk. 
We  may  refer  to  it  as  a  floral  emblem, 
but  It  is  much  more  a  flower  than  the 
thistle,  the  maple  leaf,  or  even  than  the 
leek  or  wild  onion — the  emblem  of 
Wales. 

I  believe  that  the  impHartance  of  corn 
both  in  our  past  history  and  In  our  so- 
ciety today  clearly  call  uf>ou  us  to  rec- 
ognize this  useful  plant  by  making  its 
golden  corn  tassel  our  national  floral 
emblem.  I  am  proud  to  Introduce  the 
golden  corn  tassel  resolution  for  this 
purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 


ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
S?nator  from  Illinois. 

The  joint  re-^olutlon  fS.J.  Res.  87) 
designating  the  corn  tassel  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Do'uglas  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators > .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  J-adiciary. 


RESOLUTION   OF   DISAPPROVAL   OF 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 

1961 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  resolution  indicat- 
ing that  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1961,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  April 
27,  1961.  This  is  the  reorganization 
plan  which  would  affect  the  Federal 
Commimlcatlons  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  142)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1961  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on  April 
27,   1961. 


RESOLUTION   OF   DISAPPROVAL   OF 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  OF 

1961 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  that  It  does  not  favor  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  of  1961.  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  May  3.  1961.  The  plan  deals 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
would  transfer  most  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Chaii-man  thereof, 
which  I  think  is  unwise. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  143>  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

RcFoiied.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1961  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on  May 
3.   1961. 


AMENDMENT     OF     CERTAIN     LAWS 
RELATING        TO         FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAYS— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  JAVITS    'for  himself.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Keating  >  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed   by   them,   jointly,   to   the  bill 
(H.R.  6713  1  to  amen("  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  Federal -aid   highways,   to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal -aid 
highway  program,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  at  the 

next  printing   of  Senate   bill    1021,   the 
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Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


UNDERGROUND  WATER  ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  iS.  1559  i  to  provide 
for  the  production  of  underground  wa- 
ter on  the  public  lands,  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr,  Car- 
roll 1  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  EMERGENCY 
LIVESTOCK  LOANS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  on  the 
24th  of  April  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  known  as  S  1710.  to  amend  the  act 
of  April  6.  1949.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  to 
make  emergency  livestock  loans  under 
such  Act  until  July  14.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Since  that  time  I  have 
had  requests  from  two  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  appear  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill.  Therefore  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  future  printings 
of  the  bill  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll  1.  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  appear 
as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  INDIANA 
DUNES— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss]  be  listed  as 
an  additional  cosponsor  of  S,  1797.  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  and  related  areas  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  his  name  be  added. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Utah  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  save  the 
dunes  for  the  people,  and  I  regret  that 
through  a  clerical  error  his  name  was 
excluded  irom  the  list  of  original  spon- 
sors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Anderson  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
torsi  on  April  27.  1961. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
INFORMATION  AND  INTELLI- 
GENCE—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR  OF   JOINT   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint 
resolution  <S.J.  Res.  77)  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Informa- 
tion and  Intelligence,  introduced  by  Mr. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  ANT)  COMMUNISTIC 
CHINA— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph!  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  on 
the  next  printing  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  22*  relative  to  re- 
lationship of  the  United  States  with  the 
Republic  of  China  and  communistic 
China. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
E>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Ellis  Maylett,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  for  the  district  of  Utah,  vice 
Howard  Call:  and 

William  M.  Parker.  Jr.,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal,  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Charles  S.  Prescott. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday.  May  18,  1961, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


witnesses  will  be  invited  to  appear  or 
submit  statements  concerning  these 
proposals.  Former  Presidents,  distin- 
guished p>olitical  scientists,  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  and  inter- 
ested organizations  will  be  invited  to 
give  the  subcommittee  the  benefit  cf 
their  views  at  that  time. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  HEARINGS 
ON  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
SYSTEM  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  23  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  will  begin  a 
series  of  hearings  on  Senate  joint  reso- 
lutions referred  to  it  which  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  con- 
cerning our  system  of  Federal  elections. 

The  matters  under  consideration  are 
Senate  Joint  Resolutions  1.  2,  4,  9.  12, 
14,  16,  17.  20.  23.  26,  28,  48.  54,  58,  67, 
and  71  These  involve  the  method  of 
nomination  and  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  including  elec- 
toral college  reform,  and  qualifications 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 

During  the  mornings  of  May  23.  24, 
and  25.  the  subcommittee  will  hear  Sen- 
ators who  are  sponsors  or  cosponsors  of 
the  resolutions  under  consideration. 
The  subcommittee  will  meet  in  room 
437  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
at  9:30  ajn.  on  each  of  these  days. 

Further  hearings  will  be  held  on  June 
20,  21.  and  22,  when  other  Senators  and 


CHANGE  IN  NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
RELATING  TO  CREATION  OF  A 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL   FUELS   STUDY 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  correction  in  an  announce- 
ment previously  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  con- 
cerning hearings  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  Senate  Re.solution  105.  to  cre- 
ate a  Special  Committee  on  National 
Fuels  Study. 

The  hearings  have  now  been  sched- 
uled for  June  20  and  21,  at  10  am  ,  in 
room  3110.  New  Senate  OflQce  Building, 
the  Interior  Committee  hearing  room. 
Dates  previously  announced  were  June 
22  and  23. 


ELIMINATION  OF  OATH  REQUIRE- 
MENTS RELATIVE  TO  CERTAIN 
EXPORT  MANIFESTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  175,  Senate 
bill  1289. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'S. 
12891  to  amend  section  4200  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  oath  requirements 
with  respect  to  certain  export  manifests, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  after  line  2.  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  That  section  337  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  Statea  (15  U.S.C.  174) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "oath"  in  the 
third  sentence  of  the  paragraph  numbered 
'Fifth"  and  Inserting  "certification." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4200  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States   (46  U.S.C.  92)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "oath"  In  the  first  two 
sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "certi- 
fication"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "upon  oath"  In  the 
third  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"by  certification";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  that  portion  of  the 
fourth  sentence  preceding  the  proviso  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  certifications 
shall  be  in  writing". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  337  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (15  U.S  C.  174) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "oath"  In  the 
third  sentence  of  the  paragraph  numbered 
"Fifth"  and  Inserting  "certification". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  which  gives 
the  background  of  this  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <  No.  202  •  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

PxmPt)SE   OF   THE   Bn,L 

8.  1289,  as  repcrted.  would  amend  sections 
837  and  4200  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (16 
use  174  and  4(1  U.S.C  92)  by  eliminating 
the  requirement  for  an  oath  on  cargo  mani- 
fests filed  by  shippers,  and  substituting 
therefor  a  requirement  for  certification  by 
the  shipper.  It  would  do  this  by  deleting 
the  word  "oath"  and  substituting  the  word 
"certification"  In  the  third  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  numbered  "Fifth"  In  section  337; 
by  making  the  same  substitution  In  the  first 
two  sentences  of  section  4200:  by  striking 
out  "upon  oath"  In  the  third  sentence  of 
section  4200  and  Inserting  in  Its  place  "by 
certification"  and  by  striking  out  the  clause: 
"The  oaths  shall  l:>e  taken  and  subscribed  In 
writing"  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
4200  and  insertlnif  "The  certifications  shall 
be  In  writing  " 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  on  the  bill  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  oath  requirement  occa- 
sioned an  entirely  unnecessary  workload  on 
both  shippers  and  customs  personnel,  since 
the  interesu  of  Government  In  the  truthful- 
ness of  these  export  declarations  Is  amply 
protected  otherwls*-.  Section  1001  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  provides  that  false 
or  fraudulent  statements  concerning  any 
matter  wlthm  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  are 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both.  In  this  connection,  your  committee 
expresses  the  view  that  a  notation  calling 
attention  to  the  flne/lmprlaoiunent  penalties 
for  false  declarations  be  Included  In  the 
forms  on  which  certification  Is  to  be  re- 
quired. 

Also  It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  requirement  for  oath  or 
seal  on  income  tat  returrw,  and  that  there 
Is  no  oath  requlrjment  on  export  licenses, 
or  on  export  documents  for  plane,  truck,  or 
rail  shipments.  Illustrative  of  the  extra 
paperwork  and  personnel  time  required  un- 
der present  statutes  were  the  figures  cited 
by  witnesses  as  t>  the  numbers  of  export 
manifests  filed;  1CO,000  yearly  In  the  Phila- 
delphia district,  24.000  monthly  In  the  San 
Francisco  customs  district.  Los  Angeles. 
13,000  per  month  A  letter  In  support  of 
the  bill  from  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago, 
sums  up  the  situation  succinctly  In  one 
paragraph : 

"In  a  year  of  ncrmal  business  the  Quaker 
Oats  Co.  exports  In  excess  of  lO.OOO  ship- 
ments. As  It  takes  an  average  of  3  minutes 
per  shipment  to  notarize  this  oath  we  spend 
about  500  hours  per  year  in  this  activity 
which  serves  no  purpose  and  benefits  no  one. 
This  absolute  was"^  must  cost  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, shippers,  and  steamship  companies 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reported 
that  It  would  prefer  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
2032,  which  wou.d  Include  repeal  of  the 
statutes  requiring  an  oath  on  export  declara- 
tions, in  addition  to  providing  a  modernized 
and  a  more  eflicle  it  and  economical  method 
of  collecting  and  compiling  foreign  trade 
statistics  Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  S.  1289  should  be  approved  and  sent 
to  the  House  for  such  action  as  that  body 
sees  fit  to  take. 

Speaking  for  an  Iniportant  segment  of  the 
maritime  industn-.  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute.  Inc  ,  submitted  a  letter 
favoring  enactment  of  S  1288  Stating  that: 
"A  considerable  amount  of  time  is  spent  by 
the  employees  of  exporters  who  must  wait 
their  turn  for  notarizations  at  custom- 
houses throughout  the  country,"  Alvln  Sha- 
piro. Institute  vice  president,  estimated  that 
the  saving  of  2  minutes  for  each  declaration 
(of  more  than  3  million  filed  each  year), 
would  amount  to  about  100,000  man-hours 
per  year. 


The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to  read: 
"To  amend  sections  337  and  4200  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  3o  as 
to  eliminate  the  oath  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  certain  export  manlfestB." 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  sections  337  a.nd  4200 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  eliminate  the  oath  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  cei-tair  exF>ort 
manifests." 


WAIVER  OP  CERTAIN  RESTRIC- 
TIONS OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO 
ENABLING  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  178,  Sen- 
ate bill  104. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  104)  to  waive  certain  restrictions  of 
the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with  re- 
spect to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted 
to  the  State  by  the  United  States;  and 
to  consent  to  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  on  page  3.  alter  line 
8.  to  strike  out: 

Sec  2.  (a)  Consent  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  qualified  elec- 
tors thereof  to  adopt  an  amendmer.t  to  the 
consiitutlon  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of— 

( 1 )  validating  sales  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  on  or  before  September  4.  1956,  of 
lands  to  which  paragraph  1 1 )  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  and  pa^^nts  Is- 
sued by  the  State  with  respect  thereto;   and 

(2)  authorizing  sales  by  the  Stat^;  of  New 
Mexico  after  September  4,  1956,  :)f  lands 
to  which  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  apply  and  "he  issu- 
ance by  the  State  of  patents  wltt.  respect 
thereto 

(b)  In  the  event  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  as 
described  In  subsection  (a)  Is  adopted,  con- 
sent Is  also  granted  to  the  State  to  enact  such 
laws  and  to  establish  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  constitutional  amendment. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Consent  is  hereby  given  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  adopt  any  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State  or  to  enact  any 
laws  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
hereof. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar,d  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TJiat  those 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  enable  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment and  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States; 
and  to  enable  the  people  of  Arizona  to  form 
a  constitution  and  State  government  and 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States",  approved  June 
20,  1910  (36  Stat.  557,  563),  which  provides 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  sale  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  of  lands  granted  or  confirmed 
to  the  State  by  such  Act,  legal  title  shall 


not  be  deemed  to  have  passed  until  the 
consideration  shall  have  been  paid  and  any 
sale  not  made  in  substantial  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  such  Act  shall  be  null 
and  void,  are  hereby  waived  with  respect 
to  the  following  sales  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  of  lands  which  constituted,  or  con- 
stitute, a  portion  of  a  tract  of  land  for  the 
sale  of  which  a  contract  had  been  previously 
entered  Into,  but  only  Insofar  as  such  sales 
would  (but  for  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
violate  the  terms  and  conditions  contained 
In  section  10  of  such  Act  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  full  consideration  for  the  en- 
tire tract  was  not,  or  Is  not.  paid  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  such  portion  and  the 
issuance  of  the  patent  therefor: 

( 1 )  Any  sale  of  any  portion,  if  the  patent 
with  respect  thereto  was  Issued  on  or  be- 
fore  September  4.    1956; 

(2)  Any  sale  of  any  such  portion.  If  the 
patent  with  respect  thereto  is  issued  after 
September  4,  1956.  and  if  the  right  to  pur- 
chase such  portion  is  derived  from  an  as- 
signment, made  on  or  before  September  4, 
1956,  under  the  contract  to  purchase  the 
entire  tract;   and 

(3)  Any  sale  of  any  such  portion.  If  the 
patent  with  respect  thereto  Is  Issued  after 
September  4,  1956.  and  if  the  right  to  pur- 
chase such  portion  is  derived  from  the 
contract  to  purchase  the  entire  tract  or  from 
a  contract  entered  into  in  substitution  of 
such  contract,  and  if  the  right  or  rights  to 
purchase  all  other  pKDrtlons  of  such  tract 
were,  on  or  before  September  4,  1956,  as- 
signed or  relinquished  by  the  person  who 
entered  Into  such  contract. 

Consent  Is  hereby  given  to  the  State  at 
New  Mexico  to  adopt  any  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State  or  to  enact 
any  laws  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses hereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  which  gives 
the  background  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  repwrt  (No.  205  >  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Need  fob  S.  104 

This  bill  would  waive  certain  restrictions 
of  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with  respect 
to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the  Stat« 
of  New  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  and 
consent  to  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Section  10  of  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act 
specifically  provides  that  "no  sale  or  other 
disposal  (Of  lands)  shall  be  made  unless 
accompanied  by  ample  security,  and  the  legal 
title  shall  not  pass  until  the  consideration 
shall  have  been  paid." 

Article  13,  sections  1  and  2.  of  the  State? 
constitution  provides  that  lands  granted  by 
the  Congress  to  the  State  are  declared  public 
lands  of  the  State  to  be  held  and  disposed  of 
by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  law  under  which  State  lands  are  sold 
Is  found  In  section  7-8-9  of  the  1953  Com- 
pilation of  the  New  Mexico  Statutes.  It 
provides  that  State  land  shall  be  sold  for  cash 
or  upon  payment  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
purchase  price  and  the  balance  In  30  years 
from  date.  The  balance  is  to  bear  Interest 
at  4  percent  per  annum.  Section  7-8-10  of 
the  New  Mexico  law  provides  that  on  any 
anniversary  date  the  full  amount  may  be 
paid  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  balance  may  be 
paid. 

Section  7-8-21  provides  that  assignments 
of  contracts  not  in  default  may  be  made 
provided  a  certified  copy  of  the  assignment 
of  a  contract  is  filed  with  the  commissioner 
of  public  lands. 
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The  New  Mexico  attorney  general  rendered 
opinions  on  March  38,  1924,  December  12. 
1931,  August  37,  1933,  ftnd  December  22.  1933. 
which  in  effect  held  that  the  commissioner 
of  public  lan<ls  may  permit  one  who  pur- 
chases land  under  contract  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7-8-9,  New  Mexico  Statutes  Annotated, 
1953.  before  paying  the  total  price  bid  in 
full,  to  break  the  land  into  smaller  tracts 
by  assignment,  allow  payment  in  full  on 
any  one  or  more  of  these  tracts,  and  issue 
a  patent  therefor. 

The  land  commissioners,  relying  ufJon  these 
opinions,  permitted  contracts  to  he  split 
and  accepted  pa3rment  for  portions  oi  origi- 
nal contracts  and  Issued  patents  to  Indi- 
viduals for  the  acreages  segregated  and  paid 
for  in  full. 

A  great  many  ranchers  applied  for  and 
purchased  land  and  entered  into  30-year 
State  contracts.  Subsequent  to  these  pur- 
chases, some  ranchers  determined  to  sell  off 
part  of  their  ranch  holdings  or.  in  some  cases 
after  advent  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  they 
found  some  of  their  land  purchases,  due  to 
terrain,  to  be  so  located  that  it  would  fall 
within  another's  range  allotment  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  desirable  to  split 
the  contract  and  issue  a  new  contract  to  each 
of  the  ranchers  on  the  Land  within  his 
particular  ranching  unit  or  allotment.  In 
some  Instances,  one  or  the  other  of  the 
ranch  owners  would  desire  to  pay  off  his 
contract  and  receive  a  pwitent.  Under  the 
rulings  of  the  attorney  general  the  land  com- 
missioner permitted  this. 

On  March  16.  1955.  the  New  Mexico  at- 
torney general,  in  response  to  certain  ques- 
tions of  the  State  land  commissioner,  held 
that  the  above  practice  constitutes  more  than 
one  sale,  that  one  of  the  ranchers  may  for- 
feit his  contract  on  land  that  might  be  of 
less  value  man  the  land  patented,  and  that 
such  practice  was  not  in  substantial  con- 
formity to  law. 

Due  to  this  ruling  there  followed  the  ca--e 
of  Ztnn  V.  Hampson  (61  N.  Mex.  407).  in 
Which  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court,  on 
October  3,  1956,  held  that  the  commissioner 
of  public  lands  had  no  authority  to  execute 
a  patent  to  a  portion  of  a  tract  of  land  sold 
under  an  Installment  contract  prior  to  final 
pajrment  thereon,  and.  therefore,  title  held 
by  vendors  under  a  patent  Issued  to  them 
before  final  payment  of  the  entire  contract 
was  not  merchantable. 

The  State  has  many  old  contracts  which. 
over  the  years,  were  split  up  by  a-sslgrunent 
to  various  individuals;  some  of  these  have 
been  relinquished,  canceled,  or  patented. 
In  view  of  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  these  contracts  and  patents  are  null 
and  void  Under  existing  law  it  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  land  commissioner  to 
take  the  necessary  legil  and  administrative 
stepks   to  cancel  them  on   the  records. 

To  do  this  would  be  uncfinscionable,  be- 
cause most  of  these  lands  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers  without 
knowledge  of  the  defects  in  title. 

The  New  Mexico  State  land  commissioner. 
attorney  general,  and  the  att/jrneys  repre- 
senting individuals  concerned  hold  that  in 
view  of  the  above  court  decision,  an  act  of 
Congress  will  be  recjuired  giving  consent  to 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  amend  its  con- 
stitution In  order  to  remedy  this  situation. 

There  is  precedence  for  this  Itlnd  of  lec^s- 
lative  action  by  Congress.  The  situation 
was  in  regard  to  oil  and  gas  in  New  Mexico, 
wherein  oil  and  gas  leases  were  Issued  for 
jjeriods  In  excess  of  5  years  without  com- 
petitive bidding  contrary  to  the  enabling 
act.  Thereafter,  article  XXIV  of  the  New 
Mexico  constitution  (ch.  28.  New  Mexico 
laws),  and  the  aci  of  February  6.  1928  (45 
Stat.  58),  were  passed  which  validated  cer- 
tain leases  and  provided  for  proce<iiu-e.  The 
legislative     histcvy    of    the    amendment    is 


found  at  page  2094,  volume  96.  Congressional 
Record,  Ist  session,  70th  Congress,  January 
28.  1928 

The  question  may  well  arise  as  to  why 
interested  parties  in  New  Mexico  have  waited 
ao  long  to  initiate  action.  Apparently,  the 
Zinn  V.  Hampson  case  received  Uttle  pub- 
licity, and  it  was  not  until  1959  when  Mr. 
W.  D  Peveler,  of  Tatum,  N.  Mex..  applied  to 
the  State  land  office  for  a  patent  to  a  portion 
of  a  split  contract  and  was  refused,  that  the 
full  Impact  of  this  decision  was  realised.  At 
the  same  time.  It  was  discovered  that  a  new 
40-acre  addition  to  the  city  of  Truth  oc  Con- 
sequences, N  Mex..  Is  land  that  was  formerly 
assigned  from  a  State  contract  and  patented. 
This  clouded  the  title  to  many  homes  In 
Truth  or  Consequences.  The  whole  problem 
then  came  to  light  and  steps  were  taken  to 
try  to  correct  the  sitixatlon.  On  advice  of 
New  Mexico  oCQclals  and  attorneys  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  New  Mexico  Enabling 
Act  and  State  constitution  would  have  to  be 
amended. 

The  committee  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  the  reported  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readinsr,  was  read  the  thlrxl 
time,  and  passed 


DONATING  TO  THE  ZUNT  TRIBE  AP- 
PROXIMATELY 610  ACRES  OF  FED- 
ERALLY OWNED  LAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  179,  Senate 
bill  201. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  201 1  to  donate  to  the  Zuni  Tiibe  ap- 
proximately 610  acres  of  federally  owned 
land. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  un.'inimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  which  gives 
the  background  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  206'  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

eXPLANATlON    OF    THB   BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  201  is  to  convey  ap- 
proximately 610  acres  of  federally  owned 
land  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Zunl  Tribe. 

The  lands  affected  by  this  legislation  were 
a  part  of  a  larger  tract  acquired  in  1937  by 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
title  3  of  the  Bankhead-Jonea  Act.  In  1938 
Jurisdiction  of  these  lands  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  Executive 
order.  By  the  act  of  August  13.  1949,  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  these  Federal  lands 
were  donated  to  the  Zunl  Tribe.  The  acre- 
age ir.cluded  In  S.  201  was  not  conveyed 
under  that  legislation  since  the  land  was 
then  being  used  for  administrative  purposes 
In  connection  with  the  Zunl  livestock  enter- 
prise. The  land  Is  completely  surrounded 
by  other  Zunl  land  and  Is  ctirrently  being 
used  by  the  tribe  for  grazing  purposes. 

By  Resolution  No.  607-60-10.  dated  Octo- 
ber 24.  1960.  the  Zunl  Tribal  Council  re- 
quested the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  reports  that 
it  has  no  further  use  for  these  lands  and 
states  that  bad  it  not  been  far  the  reserva- 
tion of  this  land  for  an  administrative  site, 


It  would  have  been  conveyed  to  the  In- 
dians by  the  1949  act.  TTie  improvements 
on  the  land  consist  of  an  adobe  house,  a 
frame  barn,  weU,  and  windmill,  valued  at 
approximately  14.300. 

The  favorable  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  set  forth  below; 

XJ&.  DKPAaTituiNT  or  TUK  iNTsaioa. 

Office  of  the  SscRETAaT. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21,  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  AMOEasoM. 
ChMirman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affaim,     US.     Senate.     Washington. 
D.C. 

Dkas  Senato*  Andessom  :  Your  conunlttee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S.  201.  a  bill  to 
donate  to  the  Zuni  Tribe  approximately  610 
acres  of  federally  owned  land. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  t>e  enacted. 

The  bill  conveys  to  the  Zunl  Tribe  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  approximately  610  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  in  New  Mexico. 

This  land  was  originally  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  1937  by  purchase  under  the 
provisions  of  title  III.  Bankhead -Jones  Act 
The  purchase  price  was  $12,810.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  obtained  juris<lic- 
tion  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
Executive  Order  7972.  dated  Septeml>er  15. 
1938  (KR  Doc  38-2715.  9-16-38) .  This  trans- 
fer of  Jurisdiction  affected  a  total  of  28- 
573.70  acres  lying  north  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Zunl  Reservation. 

By  the  act  of  August  13.  1949  (63  Stat. 
604 1 .  an  area  composed  of  parts  of  town- 
abips  iO  N.  and  11  N.,  ranges  19  W.  20  W. 
and  21  W.,  and  known  as  the  Zunl  north 
purchase  area  was  donated  to  the  Zuni 
Pueblo.  The  610  89  acres  covered  by  S  201 
was  not  Included  in  that  donation  t>ecause 
It  was  needed  for  administrative  purposes 
to  provide  an  operating  base  for  Bureau  per- 
sonnel then  employed  to  assist  the  Zunl 
p>eople  in  developing  their  livestock  enter- 
prise. 

The  land  Is  semlarld  grazing  land  with 
scattered  stands  of  plfton  and  Juniper  which 
have  no  marketable  value.  Estimated  carry- 
ing capacity  Is  five  animal  units  per  section. 
Improvements  on  the  land  consist  of  an 
adobe  house,  frame  bam.  well,  and  wlndmin. 
Card  value  of  the  house  and  bam  combined 
U  »2.577  Estimated  value  of  well  and  wind- 
mill is  •1.800.  The  records  do  not  Indicate 
whether  the  Improvements  were  Included  In 
the  original  acquisition 

The  Introduction  of  this  bill  was  prompted 
by  Resolution  No,  007-60-10  of  the  Zuni 
Tribal  Council  dated  October  24.  1960.  The 
tribe  Intends  to  use  this  property  In  con- 
nection with  the  tribal  cattle  enterprise  as 
grazing  land  and  as  a  range  subheadquarter."! 
It  has  been  Informally  used  In  this  manner 
for  the  past  8  or  10  years  when  the  Bureau 
stockman  was  withdrawn.  The  Zunl  Agency 
has  not  had  an  employee  stationed  at  this 
site  during  this  time  and  does  not  Intend 
any  further  use  of  the  property. 

This  land  Is  entirely  surrounded  by  trust 
land,  with  no  access  to  public  highways. 
Due  to  its  location.  It  cannot  be  used  effec- 
tively by  any  entity  other  than  the  Zuni 
Pueblo.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  reservation 
for  an  administrative  site  the  land  would 
have  been  Included  In  the  area  granted  to 
the  Zunls  in  1949. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advUed  us 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta,- 
tlon  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Cabvtk.  Jr  , 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engroM- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  (S.  201)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  jiassed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congiess  assembled,  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  approximately  six  hundred  and  ten 
and  eighty-nine  one-hundredths  acres  of 
land  in  section  22.  township  10  north,  range 
30  west,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  and 
any  improvements  thereon,  that  were  ex- 
cepted from  the  conveyance  made  by  the 
Act  of  August  13  1949  (63  Stat.  604).  and 
retained  as  Federil  land  for  administrative 
purposes,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  In 
trust  for  the  Zuni  Tribe 


MAKING  CERTAIN  FUNDS  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  THE  NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE 
OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  MANSFIICLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  cf  Calendar  No.  180. 
Senate  bill  322. 

The  motion  vas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<S.  322)  to  make  certain  funds  available 
to  the  Nez  Perc<?  Tribe  of  Idaho,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaiis  with  an 
amendment  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "Treasurer  of  the  United 
States"  and  insert  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior", so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iti  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  make  available  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  the  fol- 
lowing symbols  ard  titles ; 

( 1 )  14X7063  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  fund; 

(2)  14X7563  ln'.erests  and  accruals  on  In- 
terest, Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  fund; 

to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  for  purposes 
the  tribe  requests  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of   the  Interior. 

The  amendm(jnt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  which  gives 
the  background  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report,  (No.  207)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PtJRPOSK    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  322,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Church,  is  to  make  available  to  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  the  unexpended 
balances  in  two  special  accounts  In  the 
Treasxiry : 

1.  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  fund,  $2,193.33. 

2.  Interest  and  accruals  on  interest.  Nez 
Perces  of  Idaho  fund,  $4,261.38. 

The  balance  in  the  first  account  Is  the 
remainder  of  a  $1,626,000  payment  to  the 
tribe  for  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States 
In  1894.  All  of  the  moneys  were  distributed 
per  capita  many  years  ago  except  for  the 
small  balance  that  is  still  In  the  account. 

The  balance  in  the  second  account  is  the 
remainder  of  the  Interest  that  has  accumu- 
lated on  the  principal  account. 

The  funds  from  this  transaction  were  dis- 
tributed more  ttan  60  years  ago,  and  the 
sum  that  remain.}  cannot  be  distributed  be- 
cause the  Identity  and  location  of  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  it  is  unknown.  Under  these 
circumstances,    the    committee    believes    it 


would  be  appropriate  to  let  the  tribe  have 
the  balances  In  these  two  accounts  since  it 
Is  highly  unlikely  that  any  Nez  Perce  Indian 
entitled  to  submit  a  i>er  capita  claim  will 
do  so. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  has  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  avail- 
able the  funds  In  the  two  accounts  referred 
to  rather  than  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  The  committee  has  adopted  this 
suggestion. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommending 
enactment  of  S.  322  are  as  follows: 

Department   of   the   Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC.  March  24.  1961. 
Hon   Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs.   U.S.   Senate,   Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Senator  Anderson;  Your  committee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S.  322,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  certain  funds  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe   of   Idaho. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  enacted. 

The  bill  gives  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of 
Idaho,  the  unexpected  balances  In  two  spe- 
cial accounts.  One  is  a  principal  account 
and  the  other  is  an  interest  account.  The 
amounts  in  the  accounts  at  the  present 
time  are  as  follows:  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho 
fund,  $2,193.33;  interest  and  accruals  on  in- 
terert,  Nez   Perce.s  of  Idaho   fund,   $4.26138. 

The  balance  in  the  principal  account 
($2,193.33)  is  the  remainder  of  a 
$1,626,222  payment  to  the  tribe  for  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  an  agree- 
ment that  was  ratified  by  section  16  of  the 
act  of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stat.  286.  326- 
332) .  Of  this  amount  $626,222  was  paid  and 
distributed  per  capita  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  ratified.  The  balance  of  $1 
million  was  paid  in  Installments  between 
1896  and  1900,  and  It  also  was  distributed 
per  capita,  except  the  small  balance  that 
is  still  in  the  account. 

The  balance  in  the  Interest  account 
($4,261.38)  is  the  remainder  of  the  interest 
that  has  accumulated  on  the  principal  ac- 
count. The  1894  statute  required  the  $1 
million  sum  to  l>e  deposited  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  to  bear  Interest  at  :5  percent 
until  distributed  per  capita. 

The  identity  and  location  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  these  unclaimed  per  capita 
funds  cannot  be  determined.  In  view  of 
the  lapse  of  more  than  60  years  the  prob- 
ability that  any  of  them  will  submit  a  per 
capita  claim  Is  remote.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  appropriate  to  let 
the  tribe  have  the  balances  in  the  two  ac- 
counts. 

Similar  legislation  was  enacted  for  the 
Kickapoos  of  Oklahoma  In  the  8i3th  Con- 
gress: the  act  of  June  29,  1960  (74  Stat.  276, 
Public  Law  86-548 ) . 

The    Bureau   of   the    Budget   hais    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint   of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
r>ore.  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  322)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDING     THE     INDIAN     CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
move   that  the  Senate   proceed  to  the 


consideration  of  Calendar  No.  181.  Sen- 
ate bill  751. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <  S. 
7511  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aflairs.  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  after  line  2.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "such  other  employees" 
the  phrase  ",  Including  hearing  examin- 
ers,". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
23  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  ap- 
proved August  13.  1946  (60  Stat  1049.  1055; 
use.  sec.  70v),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
July  24,  1956  (70  Stat.  624),  is  herefcj 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from 
and  after  April  10.  1967,  or  at  such  earlier 
time  as  the  Commission  shall  have  made  its 
final  report  to  the  Congress  on  ali  claims 
filed  with  it.  Upon  its  dissolution  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Commission  shall  t>e  delivered  to 
the  Arcliivist  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "such  other  employees"  the 
phrase    ",    Including    hearing   examiners,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  reixjit  which  gives 
the  backgroimd  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  208  >  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  751,  as  amended,  is  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission until  April  10,  1967,  and  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  hearing  examiners  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  a  final  disposition  of  all 
claims  of  Indian  tribes  against  the  United 
States  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049).  The  Indian 
trlljes  were  given  5  years  within  which  to 
file  their  claims,  and  the  Commission  was 
given  an  additional  52.3  years  within  which  to 
adjudicate  the  claims.  The  Commission  was 
to  terminate  on  April  10,  1957.  The  time 
allotted  In  the  original  act  to  adjudicate  the 
many  claims  filed  proved  to  be  Inadequate, 
and  the  Congress  extended  the  life  of  the 
Commission  for  5  years  by  the  act  of  July  24, 
1956  (Public  Law  84-767),  until  April  10. 
19G2. 

NEED 

The  Indian  tribes  filed  a  total  of  852  sepa- 
rate causes  of  sictlon  with  the  Claims  Com- 
mission. These  claims  have  been  con- 
solidated into  a  total  of  596  dockets.  To 
date  128  docket  numbers  have  been  adjudi- 
cated and  the  files  sent  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives. Of  this  number,  awards  were  made 
to  Indian  tribes  in  28  dockets  for  a  total  sum 
of  $37,127,116.25.  There  are  468  dockets  now 
pending  and  active,  some  of  which  have  been 
partly  adjudicated  and  others  are  in  early 
stages  of  processing. 

Testimony  on  S.  751  was  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Claims  Commission,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  II>epartment  of 
the  Interior.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  by 
spokesmen  for  these  agencies  that  tho  claims 
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stUl  to  be  adjudicated  cannot  possibly  be 
comoleted  In  the  next  year,  and  that  It  Is 
essential  that  further  time  be  granted  the 
Commission  to  complete  Its  work.  In  the 
departmental  reports  U  has  been  requested 
that  the  Commission  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  10  years  from  and  after  AprU  10. 
1962.  However,  after  examining  all  of  the 
factors  involved.  It  Is  believed  tHat  a  5-year 
extension  Is  advisable. 

The  committee  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Commission  has  had  10  years  In 
which  to  adjudicate  the  claims  filed  with  It. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  those  claims  have 
been  processed  to  completion.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Claims  Commission,  the  delays  In  com- 
pleting the  cases  before  it  have  arisen,  in 
part,  from  postponements  requested  by  the 
tribal  attorneys  and  thoee  representing  the 
Government.  For  example,  in  one  case  there 
have  been  36  extensions  of  time  granted. 
The  committee  believes  that  In  the  number 
of  years  that  have  been  made  available,  at- 
torneys for  the  tribes  and  those  representing 
the  United  States  have  had  adequate  time  in 
which  to  prepare  for  trial.  If  10  years  were 
added  to  the  life  of  this  Commission,  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  this  practice  would 
Increase  It  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
an  additional  5  years  be  afforded  the  Com- 
mission, and  this  committee  strongly  recom- 
mends to  all  parties  In  Interest  that  real 
effort  be  made  In  the  course  of  the  next  5 
years  to  complete  as  many  cases  as  possible. 
The  committee  has  amended  the  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  hearing  examiners  to 
assist  the  Commission  In  expediting  its  work. 
By  assigning  additional  attorneys  In  the 
Justice  Dep«rtment  to  these  claims  cases. 
and  attempting  to  reach  settlements  in  ciises 
where  liability  has  been  determined,  a  great 
many  dockets  could  be  disposed  of.  The 
length  of  time  that  haa  been  Involved  In 
this  matter  should  have  produced  more  prog- 
ress in  settling,  once  and  for  all,  the  long- 
standing claims  that  the  Indian  tribes  have. 
The  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  provided  In  S.  731.  is  highly  desirable 
In  order  that  claims  which  the  Indians  have 
filed  may  be  properly  heard  and  decided. 
Otherwise,  the  Indians  will  again  resort  to 
petitioning  the  Congress  for  special  Jurisdic- 
tional acts  to  have  their  claims  adjudicated, 
the  very  practice  Congress  sought  to  over- 
come in  adopting  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  1946.  It  cannot  be  stressed 
too  strongly  that  the  Claims  Commission 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  give  the 
Indians  their  day  In  court  to  present  their 
claims  of  every  kind,  shape,  and  vjiriety. 

Until  all  tliese  claims  are  heard  and 
settled,  we  may  expect  the  Indians  to  resist 
any  effort  to  terminate  Federal  supervision 
and  control  over  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  751)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SETTING  ASIDE  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
WASHINGTON  FOR  INDIANS  OF 
THE  QUINAIELT  TRIBE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  183,  Sen- 
ate bill  507. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chict  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  507)  to 
set  aside  certain  lands  in  Washington 
for  Indiana  of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  alter 
line  2.  to  strike  out: 

BBC.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians 
shall  have  agreed  to  eliminate  from  their 
suit  now  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  under  the  Act  at  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat,  1049).  any  claim  based  on 
alleged  Inadequate  compensation  for  said 
lands  and  to  renounce  any  other  claims  they 
may  have  with  respect  thereto.  Neither  the 
lands  herein  authorized  to  be  disposed  of 
nor  the  cost  or  value  of  said  lands  shall  be 
considered  by  way  of  offset  under  section  2  of 
said  Act.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  these  or  any  other  lands  and  Im- 
provements. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commlsalon. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  as3embled.  That  lands 
heretofore  set  aside  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  August  22.  1914  (38  Slat.  704 >, 
for  lighthouse  purposes  at  or  near  Cape 
Elizabeth  on  the  Quinaielt  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, State  of  Washington,  and  consisting  of 
85.05  acres,  more  or  less.  In  lots  1,  2,  and  3 
In  section  34,  township  22  north,  range  13 
west,  Willamette  meridian,  which  lands  are 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, shall  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby,  set 
aside  In  trust  for  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  real  property  held  In  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  said  tribe. 

Sec  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  194«  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  shotild  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  frc^n  the  report 
which  accompanied  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PunposK  or  Twr  Bill 

The  purpose  of  S.  507,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Jacksow,  Is  to  set  aside  In  trust  approxi- 
mately 85  acres  of  land  within  the  Quinaielt 
Reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Quinaielt 
Tribe. 

In  about  1905  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce requested  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  make  available  approximately  206 
acres  at  land  on  Cape  Kllzabeth  for  Ught- 
bouse   ptirpoees.     By   the  act  of  Aug\ist  23. 


1914.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  au- 
thorized to  set  aside  the  206  acres,  provided 
the  Secretary  at  Commerce  paid  the  Indians 
a  price  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  In 
1915  the  Department  of  Commerce  reduced 
Its  request  (rum  206  acres  to  85  acres,  and 
the  Indians  were  paid  a  total  ol  $581.1:^  for 
the    land    and    timber. 

In  1921  the  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
cided it  did  not  need  the  lands  for  lighthouse 
p\ir|x>ees.  and  the  lands  are  now  excess  to 
the  needs  of  that  Depiartment.  The  current 
value  of  the  acreage  and  timber  Involved  In 
8.  S07  Is  99350.  excluding  minerals,  which 
bad  been  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  tribe. 

AMENDMENT 

As  Introduced.  S  507  provided  In  section  2 
that  the  act  sbould  not  become  effective  until 
the  Quinaielt  Indians  bad  agreed  to  elimi- 
nate from  their  suit  pending  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  any  claim  based  on 
inadequate  compensation  for  said  lands  and 
to  renounce  any  other  claim  with  respect 
thereto. 

A  number  of  bills  pending  before  the 
Bubconunittee  on  Indian  Affairs  that  donate 
surplus  Federal  lands  to  Indian  tribea  con- 
tain language  specifying  bow  gifts  of  lands 
shall  be  considered  In  relation  to  tribal 
claims  In  some  cases  the  lands  are  simply 
eliminate  from  the  suits  now  pending 
before  the  Indian  Claims  CSommteslon.  In 
other  Inst.nnces  there  is  a  provision  for  a 
setoff  against  any  claim  recovered  by  the 
tribe  of  the  present  marliet  value  of  the  land 
In  other  instances  no  rr^ntion  la  made  of 
whether  a  setoff  shall  apply. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  some  uniformity 
In  this  regard,  the  committee  recommends 
Inngusge  directing  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  determine,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  ol  section  2  of  the  1946  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act,  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  to  the  In- 
dians should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
any  claim  against  the  United  States  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  It  is  the  com- 
mittees belief  that  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission is  in  the  best  position  to  examine 
all  of  the  factors  surrounding  the  claim  of 
the  tribe  and  to  decide  on  the  merits  whether 
any  setoff  should  be  made  against  any  Judg- 
ment awarded  the  tribes.  Moreover,  the 
Claims  Commission  Act  gives  the  Commis- 
sion authority  to  determine  setoffs  generally, 
after  examining  all  of  the  equities  involved, 
and  It  seems  appropriate  to  leave  this  func- 
tion with  the  Commission  rather  than  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
equities. 

The  favorable  reports  of  the  Departn>ent 
of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the   Secretary  ol  the   Treasury   follow: 

Department  or  thk  iNTsaioa. 

Office  of  the  SxcaETAxr. 
Washington,  DC,  March  30,  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  ANoxasoN. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inati- 
lar  Agairt.  V£.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Deas  Sxmator  Andxbjbon:  This  Lb  a  report 
on  S.  507,  a  bill  to  set  aside  certain  Unda  in 
Washington  for  Indians  of  the  Quinaielt 
Tribe. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  if  It  Is  amended  as  suggested  below 

The  bill  sets  aside  in  trust  for  the 
Quinaielt  Tribe  85  05  acres  of  land  that 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
the  tribe  for  lighthouse  purposes.  The  land 
Is  located  Inside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Quinaielt  Reservation.  The  circumstances 
of  the  purchase  were  as  follows: 

Prior  to  1905  the  Department  of  Commerce 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
avaUable  for  lighthouse  purposes  about  306 
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acres  of  land  on  Cape  Elizabeth.  The  allot- 
ting agent  was  Inrtructed  not  to  allot  any  of 
these  lands  to  tie  Indians,  and  In  1908  the 
lands  were  temptiraiily  withdrawn  for  light- 
house purposes. 

The  act  of  August  22,  1914  (38  Stat.  704), 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
set  aside  for  lighthouse  purposes  not  more 
than  206  acres  cf  land  on  Cape  Elizabeth, 
provided  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  paid  the 
Indians  therefor  a  price  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  All  minerals  in  the  lands 
were  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Indians. 

In  1915  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
duced its  request  from  206  to  85  acres  and 
an  agreement  was  reached  on  the  price.  It 
was  $2  50  per  acre,  totaling  *212.62,  plus 
$368.50  for  the  tiaiber,  making  a  grand  total 
of  §561.12.  This  amount  was  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Ck)mmerce  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

In  1921  the  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
cided that  It  did  not  need  the  Cape  Eliza- 
beth lands  for  a  lighthouse,  and  they  were 
never  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  advised  us  that  the 
lands  are  excess  to  its  needs. 

The  current  value  of  the  85.05  acres,  ex- 
cluding minerals,  that  were  purchased  by 
the  Government  in  1916  for  $581.12,  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $850  for  the  land  and  $8,500 
for  the  timber,  a  total  of  $9,350. 

The  Quinaielt  Tribe  Is  prosecuting  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  In  the  Indian 
Claims  CommLssion.  The  litigation  Is  not 
yet  finished.  The  tribes  claim  involves  the 
dealings  between  the  tribe  and  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Quinaielt  Reserva- 
tion, Including  the  lands  under  considera- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe 
that  the  85  acres  conveyed  to  the  tribe  by 
this  bill  should  not  merely  be  removed  from 
the  scope  of  the  tribe's  claim,  but  that  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  should  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  land 
conveyed  to  the  tribe  should  or  should  not 
be  set  off  against  any  Judsrment  recovered  by 
the  tribe.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
is  responsible  under  the  law  for  making  that 
determination.  The  following  amendment 
Is  recommended   for  that  purpose: 

On  page  2  delete  section  2  and  Insert  a 
new  section  2  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission." 

Your  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  provides  for  a  trust  title  as 
distinguished  from  an  unrestricted  fee  sim- 
ple title.  A  general  policy  on  this  subject 
has  not  been  established. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carvbi,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readtog.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  8ft-506, 
86TH  CONGRESS  (14  STAT.  199). 
APPROVED  JUNE  11,  1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  184:.  Senate 
bill  1208. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1208)  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-506,  86Lh  Congress 
(74  Stat.  199) .  approved  June  i:.,  1960. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jaro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  line  12.  after  the  word 
"from",  to  strike  out  "such"  and  insert 
"any",  and  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"frcMn".  to  strike  out  ".such"  and  insert 
"any";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  Public 
Law  86-506.  Eighty-sixth  Congress  (74  Stat. 
199).  approved  June  11,  1960,  s  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Until  a  determination  has  been  made  of 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  lands  on  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation,  Arlijona  and 
California,  that  were  set  apart  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  lease  any  unasslgned 
lands  on  the  reservation  and  U)  approve 
leases  made  by  the  holders  of  asjsigrunents 
heretofore  made,  lor  such  uses  and  terms  as 
are  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1955  («9  Stat.  539),  and  by  the  Act  of  May 
11,  1938  (52  Stat.  347):  Provided,  however, 
That  the  authorization  herein  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  any  lands  lying  west  of  the  present 
course  of  the  Colorado  River  and  south  of 
section  25  of  township  2  south,  range  23  east, 
San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  Ca.'l- 
fornla,  and  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect 
the  resolution  of  any  controversy  over  the 
location  of  the  boundary  of  the  Colorado 
River  Reservation.  Income  received  from 
any  leases  of  unasslgned  lands  may  '>e  ex- 
pended or  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  tribes 
and  their  members.  Income  received  from 
any  leases  of  assigned  lands  may  be  expended 
or  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  assignee." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  accompanying  the  bill 
be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PtJRPOSE    CF   THX    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S  1308  Is  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  11,  1980  (74  Stat.  199)  that  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease 
lands  on  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. The  I960  Ftatute  specifically  excluded 
leasing  authority  with  respect  to  any  reser- 
vation lands  located  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ownership  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Reservation  Is  in  dispute.  Therefore,  In  or- 
der that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  might 
enjoy  Income  from  these  lands.  Conpress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  Public  Law  86-606,  to  lease  reservation 
lands   for   the   purposes   and   terms   author- 


ized under  the  Indian  Long-Term  Leasing  Act 
of  1955.  The  1960  legislation  excluded  lands 
in  California  because  it  was  thought  that 
leasing  ol  these  lands  might  prejudice  con- 
filcting  ownership  claims  and  possibly  affect 
the  litigation  In  the  California  v.  Arizona 
case  The  additional  lands  that  would  be 
leasable  under  this  bill  are  not  in  dispute, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  for  excluding  them 
from  the  leasing  authority  that  applies  to 
the  remalnc'er  of  the  reservation.  Leasing 
authority  Is  needed  because  there  are  many 
conunerclal  operations  on  the  California  side 
of  the  river  which  are  now  operating  under 
temporary  permits,  and  further  development 
of  enterprises  In  that  area  is  being  held  In 
abeyance  because  long-term  leasing  author- 
ity Is  not  available.  If  these  developments 
could  go  forward,  they  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Colorado  River  Indians  in 
terms  of  both  Income  and  )ob  opportunities. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended language  In  Its  report  to  permit 
leases  of  up  to  99  years  on  this  reservation. 
The  amendment  was  not  adopted  because 
tne  Senate  passed  on  March  30,  1961,  S.  108, 
a  bill  that  would,  if  enacted,  authorize  up 
to  99-year  leases  on  all  Indian  reservations. 

AMENDMENTS 

Two  technical  amendments  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were 
adopted.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  Income  from  leases  made  prior  to  the 
authority  granted  by  S.  1208.  Several  such 
leases  were  made  prior  to  1956. 

The  favorable  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  follows: 

UJB.  Depabtmekt  or  the  Intzeiob, 

Office  of  the  Secretaet, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  21. 1961. 
Hon.  Clikton  P.  Andeeson, 
Oiairnuin,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson  :  Your  committee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S.  1208.  a  bill  tc 
amend  Public  Law  86-506,  86th  Congress 
(74  Stat.  199),  approved  June  11.  1960. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  enacted 
with  the  amendment  suggested  below. 

"ITie  bill  extends  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  leasee 
on  the  Colorado  River  Reservation  to  Include 
leases  of  some  but  not  all  of  the  lands  on  the 
California  side  of  the  Colorado  River.  TTie 
California  lands  that  would  be  made  leasable 
are  those  in  section  25,  township  2  south, 
range  23  east,  San  Bernardino  base  meridian, 
and  the  lands  north  thereof.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  no  lease  made  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary  shall  affect  the  resolution  of 
any  controversy  over  the  location  of  the 
boundary  of  the  reservation. 

The  act  of  June  11,  1960  (74  Stat.  199). 
authorizes  the  leasing  of  all  lands  In  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation  except  the  res- 
ervation lands  on  the  California  side  of  the 
river.  This  exception  was  written  Into  the 
law  In  1960  because  of  a  fear  that  leases  of 
the  California  lands  might  prejudice  con- 
flicting ownership  claims  to  the  lands  and 
possibly  affect  the  litigation  in  California  v. 
Arizona. 

We  understand  that  the  California  lauds 
that  would  be  made  leasable  by  this  bUl 
are  not  now  In  dispute  and  that  there  Is 
no  longer  any  reason  for  excluding  them 
from  the  leasing  authority  that  applies  to 
the  rest  of  the  reservation.  More  ImpDrtant, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  an  affirmative  need 
for  leasing  authority  exists.  Before  the  own- 
ership of  the  reservation  came  Into  question 
a  few  years  ago,  several  5-year  leases  for 
commercial  operations  on  the  California  side 
of  the  river  were  made.  The  expectation 
was  that  when  the  5-year  terms  expired  50- 
year  lease  authority  would  be  available  and 
such  long-term  leases  would  then  be  granted. 
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Instead,  however,  the  right  to  Issue  any 
leases  at  all  became  questionable,  and  as 
the  6-year  leases  expired  they  were  replaced 
with  1-year  revocable  permits. 

The  development  of  substantial  commer- 
cial enterprises  Is  being  held  up  by  the 
absence  of  lease  authority.  The  present  In- 
vestments are  in  excess  of  $400,000.  The 
operator  at  Lost  Lake  wants  to  proceed  with 
a  t2,500,000  capital  expansion  program  The 
operators  of  Cal's  Place  (motel)  and  Jack 
LaMar'a  (trailer  camp)  have  definite  ex- 
pansion plans.  The  op>erator  of  Palm  Beach 
trailer  camp  Is  considering  expansion  but 
has  no  definite  plans  yet.  The  Indians 
would  benefit  greatly  If  leases  could  be 
granted  for  these  purposes 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  open  up  addi- 
tional areas  along  26  miles  of  frontage  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  for  commercial 
and  homeslte  purposes.  This  will  create 
both  lease  Income  and  job  opportunities. 
Your  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Colorado  River  Indians  have  asked  for, 
and  have  a  need  for.  99-year  lease  authority. 
We  recommend  that  It  be  granted  for  the 
same  reasons  we  have  explained  In  prior 
reports  with  respect  to  the  Palm  Springs 
Reservation,  the  Navajo  Reservation,  the 
Danla  Reservation,  and  the  Torres-Martinez 
Reservation.  This  can  be  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  bill: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  after  "August  9.  1955 
(69  Stat.  539)."  Insert  "Including  the  uses 
and  terms  specified  In  the  amendment 
thereof  by  the  Act  of  September  21.  1959 
for  the  Agua  Callente  (Palm  Springs)  Reser- 
vation, the  provisions  of  which  amendment 
shall  be  equally  applicable  to  the  land  sub- 
ject hereto.". 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from   the  standpoint  of 
the    administration's    program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carvfr.  Jr  , 
Assistant  Secretary  o/   the  Interior. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  v  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

H.R  2195,  as  amended  and  passed  by  the 

House,  conveys  without  compensation,  all 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  in 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  on  the  Pala 
Indian  Reservation  In  California  to  the 
Diocese  of  San  Diego  Education  &  Welfare 
Corp. 

NEZS 

Three  years  ago  the  diocese  enlarged  the 
Mission  San  Antonio  de  Pala  to  Include  a 
parochial  grammar  school.  Most  of  the 
pupils  In  the  school  are  children  of  the  Pala 
Indian  Band.  The  tract  in  question  Is  being 
used  as  a  school  playground.  During  Feb- 
ruary 1960  the  members  of  the  band  ap- 
proved this  legislation  by  a  vote  or  34  to  16 
with  10  members  not  participating.  The 
conveyance  will  be  subject  to  reversion  of 
title  if  the  land  ceases  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  diocese  will  pay  an 
Irrigation  Hen  amounting  to  $139.51. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2195)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LAND  OF  THE 
PALA  BAND  OF  INDIANS  TO  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  SAN  DIEGO  EDUCA- 
TION &  WELFARE  CORP. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  185.  House 
bill  2195. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R.  2195) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  convjy  land  to  the  Diocese  of  San 
Diego  Education  &  Welfare  Corp. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  accompanying  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


AMENDING  TITLE  23  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  INDIAN  RESERVATION 
ROADS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  186,  Sen- 
ate bill  1719. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1719)  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  Indian  reservation  roads. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts 
from  the  report  accompanying  the  bill 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  <No.  213)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
Indian  reservation  roads.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accept  contributions  from  State,  county,  or 
local  subdivisions  In  connection  with  con- 
struction of  Indian  roads  and  bridges  in  ac- 
cordance  with    a  cooperative   agreement. 

On  many  Indian  reservations  part  of  the 
land  Is  owned  by  Indians  and  part  by  non- 
Indians.  When  roads  are  constructed  In 
these  areas,  the  local  governments  are  will- 
ing to  pay  part  of  the  construction  cost  be- 
cause of  the  non-Indian  lands.  However, 
under  present  law  they  cannot  do  so.  The 
local  government  and  the  Bureau  must  each 
assume  responsibility  for  a  specific  part  of 
the  construction.  One  may  agree  to  do  the 
surfacing  and  the  other  the  grading.  This 
is  an  Inefficient  procedure,  and  it  cannot  be 


used  at  all  when  the  construction  work  U  to 
be  done  under  a  contract  let  by  competitive 
bidding.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  over- 
come this  objection  by  permitting  the  Sec- 
retary to  accept  funds  from  the  local  govern- 
ment and  to  use  them  for  Integrated  road 
construction  program  under  Bureau  control 
The  executive  communication,  dated  April 
14,  1961,  requesting  the  enactment  of  S. 
1719.   is  set   forth  below; 

Department  or  the  Inte«io«, 

Omc*   or   THE   Secret  ART. 
Washington.    DC.    April    14.    1961 
Hon.  Ltndon  B    Johnsoh, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  reservation  roads. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  enacted 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  the  cooperation  of  any 
State,  county,  or  local  subdivision  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  Indian 
reservation  roads  and  bridges.  Cooperation 
will  ordinarily  take  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions of  either  materials  or  funds,  or  both. 
The  bill  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  accept 
those  contributions  and  to  use  them  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  cooperative 
agreement. 

It  frequently  happens  that  an  Indian 
reservation  road  Is  constructed  through  an 
area  that  has  a  checkerboarded  pattern  of 
ownership.  Part  of  the  lands  are  owned  by 
Indians  and  part  of  the  lands  are  owned  by 
non-Indians.  The  local  governments  recog- 
rUze  that  they  should  pay  a  part  of  the  con- 
struction cost  because  of  the  non- Indian 
lands  involved,  and  they  are  willing  to  do 
so  A  typical  case  is  one  where  the  local 
government  Is  willing  to  assume  future  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  a  road 
If  It  Is  first  improved  to  a  standard  that 
meets  local  needs,  and  the  local  government 
Is  willing  to  make  a  limited  contribution  to 
the   cost  of    the   Improvement. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  local  gov- 
ernment has  no  road  engineers,  and  Instead 
of  participating  directly  in  the  construction 
of  the  road  It  prefers  to  turn  over  Its  funds 
or  materials  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
which  will  then  be  responsible  for  doing  the 
entire  Job. 

This  procedure  Is  not  possible  under  the 
present  law.  The  local  government  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  miost  each  assume 
responsibility  for  a  specific  part  of  the  con- 
struction. For  example,  one  may  agree  to 
do  the  grading  and  the  other  may  agree  to 
do  the  surfacing.  This  Is  an  Inefficient  pro- 
cedure, and  It  cannot  be  used  at  all  when 
the  construction  Job  Is  to  be  done  under  a 
contract  let  by  competitive  bidding.  If 
the  Secretary  could  accept  funds  from  the 
local  government  and  use  them  for  an  Inte- 
grated construction  Job  under  Bureau  con- 
trol, a  more  efficient  Job  could  be  done. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  Involve  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  (S.  1719>  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscrnbled,  That  section 
306  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  br  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Cooperation  of  States,  coimtles.  or 
other  local  subdivisions  may  be  accepted 
in  such  construction  and  Improvement,  and 
any  funds,  received  from  a  State,  county, 
or  local  subdivision  shall  be  credited  to  ap- 
propriations available  for  Indian  reservation 
roads." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Presiding  OflBcer  for 
his  courtesy  and  my  other  colleagues  for 
their  patience. 


DEATH     OF     FAMILY     OF     CHARGE 
D'AFFAIRES    ALAN    LUKENS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  with  a  sadness  of  heart  to 
comment  on  the  tragic  air  crash  which 
took  the  lives  of  79  people  in  the  Sahara, 
which  involved  an  airplane  of  Air 
Prance.  All  these  catastrophes  bring 
great  sorrow  to  many  families,  but  in 
particular  in  this  Instance  it  involves 
the  family  of  an  American  diplomat, 
and  I  single  out  this  family  and  that 
diplomat  because  in  our  recent  fact- 
finding tour  in  Africa,  and  In  the  Congo 
in  particular,  we  had  the  privilege  of 
spending  many,  many  hours  with  Alan 
Lukens  and  his  wife  and  their  children, 
and  observing  at  firsthand  the  heroic 
work  they  were  performing,  under  very 
trying  and  dangerous  circumstances,  in 
Brazzaville  at  that  time 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Lukens  has  been 
transferred  as  Charge  d'Aflfaires  to  one 
of  the  new,  blossoming  African  repub- 
lics, the  Central  African  Republic,  in  an 
even  more  remote  area  of  that  conti- 
nent. 

Mrs.  Lukens  and  her  three  children 
and  Charge  d'Affaircs  Lukens'  mother  all 
lost  their  lives  in  that  crash.  I  remem- 
ber well  the  effectiveness  of  Mrs.  Lukens 
in  her  relationship  and  in  her  conduct 
in  purchasing  missions  among  the  resi- 
dents of  Brazzaville,  again  in  circum- 
stances that  were  always  trymg.  but,  as 
I  observed  them,  in  ways  that  were  con- 
structive and  helpful  to  the  Government 
of  our  own  country,  and  In  ways  that 
made  an  impression  on  the  people  in 
that  part  of  Africa. 

It  comes  as  a  note  of  considerable 
tragedy  that  Mrs.  Lukens  was  on  her  way 
to  London  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of 
the  fourth  Lukens  child.  Again,  raising 
a  family  even  of  one  on  the  frontiers 
of  Africa  requires  a  deep  sense  of  dedi- 
cation on  the  part  of  these  people  who 
have  chosen  to  serve  our  country  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  I  think  Alan  Lukens 
and  his  family-  have  shown  a  notable 
sense  of  dedication,  which  has  also  been 
shown  by  many  American  p>ersonnel,  in 
many  parts  of  Africa.  They  have  shown 
a  genuine  sense  of  committed  devotion 
and  dedication  to  our  cause  in  an  area 
of  the  world  that  is  so  criticaily  im- 


portant to  our  success  at  the  present 
time. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  in  this 
moment  of  observance  of  the  tragedy 
this  morning  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shares  in  the  sorrow  that  has 
come  to  Alan  Lukens,  who  deserves  com- 
mendation because,  nonetheless,  under 
these  personally  tragic  circumstances, 
he  continues  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
Foreign  Service  on  the  frontier  of  the 
battlefields  of  the  world. 


TIMELY   SPACE    FEAT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  with  a 
very  distinguished  official  of  a  foreign 
country.  The  subject  of  our  discission 
was  the  result  on  world  thinking  of  the 
recent  action  of  Comdr.  Alan  Shepard. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  that  the 
step-by-step  performance  which  was  giv- 
en to  the  world,  from  the  very  inception 
of  the  activity  when  the  astronaut 
stepped  into  the  capsule,  to  the  time 
when  he  landed  in  the  water  and  was 
taken  on  the  carrier  Lake  Champlain, 
had  resulted  in  a  great  renewal  of  con- 
fidence in  the  West.  Of  course,  by  the 
West  we  mean  the  nations  of  the  West. 

He  said  that  if  the  attempt  had  failed, 
the  effect  could  not  have  been  measured 
by  anyone.  However,  it  did  not  fail.  The 
result  was  not  only  renewed  confidence 
in  the  West,  but  in  the  unity  exempli- 
fied, one  might  say,  by  what  has  taken 
place  at  NATO  in  Oslo.  It  was  a  mili- 
tary man  who  was  talking,  and  he  stated 
that  the  performance  was  quite  in  con- 
trast with  what  the  Kremlin  had  done. 
The  Kremlin's  performance  did  not  show 
the  Russian  astronaut  coming  out  of  the 
capsule.  It  did  not  show  the  capsule.  It 
did  not  show  anything  which  could 
prove  the  astronaut  had  been  m  the  cap- 
sule.   This  official  said: 

While  I  do  not  question  that  he  was  there. 
there  are  mlUlons  of  people  who  feel  that 
he  never  was  In  the  capsule. 

After  I  had  the  talk  I  went  home,  and 
I  came  across  an  editorial  by  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled 
"Timely  Space  Peat."  In  a  few  words  it 
expressed  definitely  just  what  the  for- 
eign military  man  had  said.  It  was 
timely.  Yes,  it  was  more  than  that — it 
was  necessary. 

Let  me  read  a  paragraph  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

The  timing  of  the  astronaut  triumph 
could  scarcely  have  been  bettered.  It  came 
Just  when  the  United  States,  and  the  free 
world,  badly  needed  reassurance.  Defeat  in 
Cuba,  uncertainty  in  Laos,  many  dangers 
elsewhere,  the  Soviet  apparent  success  In  or- 
biting a  man.  all  combined  to  give  the  free 
world  In  general  and  the  United  States  in 
particular  a  sensation  of  somber  doubt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiMKLT    Space  Feat 

The  timing  of  the  astronaut  triumph 
could  scarcely  have  been  bettered.    It  came 


Just  when  the  United  States,  and  the  free 
world,  badly  needed  reaasurance.  Defeat  In 
Cuba,  uncertainty  In  Laos,  many  dangers 
elsewhere,  the  Soviet  apparent  success  \n 
orbiting  a  man,  all  combined  to  give  the 
free  world  In  general  and  the  United  States 
in   particular   a   sensation   of   somber  doubt. 

One  successful  exploit  does  not  entirely 
turn  the  Ude.  But  It  helps  a  lot  And  It 
was  a  success  with  such  significant  elements; 
the  enormously  laborious  and  precise  tech- 
nical preparation  that  was  necessary,  the 
long,  rigorous  training  to  which  the  astro- 
nauts had  been  subjected,  the  problem  of 
publicity,  and  finally  In  the  moments  of 
success  the  attractive,  modest  character  of 
Commander  Shepard  himself  and  his  whole- 
some, appealing  family. 

It  was  as  If  some  of  the  finest  values  of 
what  Is  called  the  American  way  of  life" 
had  been  built  into  this  young  man.  and 
hence  were  exemplified  and  vindicated  In  his 
success.  His  tidy  efficiency,  his  calm  per- 
sonahty  and  manifest  confidence  In  the 
whole  range  of  thought,  planning,  and  ac- 
tion which  had  gone  Into  the  project,  the 
deeper  elements  of  his  own  character  and 
thought — all  these  stood  out  and  raised  the 
experience  from  the  commonplace,  much  as 
they  did  In  the  exploit  of  Cliarles  A.  Lind- 
bergh a  third  of  .i  century  earlier. 

At  the  point  where  personal  and  Imper- 
sonal meet,  it  was  clear  that  America  and 
the  forces  striving  for  Individual  freedom 
throughout  the  world  had  been  given  not  so 
much  a  new  hero  as  a  new  and  characteris- 
tic embodiment. 

SECRECY    VERSUS    OPENNESS 

Of  comparable  Import  was  the  Justifica- 
tion of  working  out  In  the  open.  Many  per- 
sons. Including  many  Americans,  have  been 
distressed  at  the  publicity  of  past  failures, 
and  the  buildup  which  often  resembled 
ballyhoo,  for  the  astronaut  attempt.  The 
iron  hand  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
hides  Its  failures  and  publicizes  its  appar- 
ent successes  seemed  appealing  to  some 
Americans. 

It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  there  were  ele- 
ments of  excessive  sensationalism  in  the 
year's  long  buildup.  But  that  Is  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  American  news  media.  The 
alternative  of  censorship  and  rigid  controls 
Is  not  attractive.  Cooperative  restraint 
though  not  suppression  on  the  part  of  the 
zealous  authorities  and  the  zealous  press 
would  certainly  have  been  better.  But  with 
all  these  defects,  the  whole  world  can  now 
see  the  difference  between  a  covert,  dictator- 
operated  experience  and  a  flight  into  space 
the  free  way. 

Even  now,  while  natural  scientists  and 
technicians  do  not  seem  to  doubt  very  seri- 
ously the  authenticity  of  the  Gagarin 
flight — and  it  is  folly  to  assume  deceit  Just 
to  protect  national  pride — general  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world  cannot  be 
perfectly  sure  Just  what  went  on  In  the 
Soviet  episode.  Nor  will  It  be  finally  con- 
vinced unless  records  of  an  unshakable  sort 
are  made  public.  Even  that  will  be  di*15- 
cult  to  do  convincingly  after  the  event. 

The  whole  world  knows  Just  what  took 
place  in  the  flight  off  Cape  Canaveral  last 
Friday.  The  simultaneous  broadcast  and 
telecast,  and  a  little  later  the  sound  track 
of  Commander  Shepard's  own  words  and 
voice,  constitute  one  of  the  most  simply  Im- 
pelling and  dramatic  scraps  of  history  that 
the  world  has  ever  recorded.  The  same 
thing — or  better — may  be  in  the  Soviet 
archives,  but  it  can  never  be  as  persuasive  as 
the  contemporary  document. 

And  eo  the  policy  of  disclosure  has  been 
vindicated.  If  It  can  be  combined  with  a 
policy  of  reasonable  restraint  in  terms  of  ad- 
vance claims  and  ballyhoo,  the  American 
face  to  the  world  will  again  exemplify  hon- 
esty and  candor  along  with  good  taste  and 
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the  regard  which  the  Nation's  Founding 
Pathera  had  for  what,  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  called  "a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind."  That  la  the 
finest  description  of  the  function  of  public 
relations  that  you  will  find  In  any  of  the 
books. 

COMPINSATTON     IN     MISHAPS 

Indeed,  the  very  mishaps  which  the 
United  States  has  experienced  both  in  space 
experiments  and  in  diplomacy  have  their 
compensatory  side.  As  to  Cuba,  the  worst 
of  the  flascoes.  It  Is  being  pointed  out  that 
obviously  the  United  States  did  not  In- 
tervene with  force,  for  had  it  done  so  it 
could  have  crushed  the  Castro  regime  And 
there  la  rome  credit  for  this  restraint. 
Throughout  most  of  Latin  America,  leaders 
and  newspapers  are  calling  out  for  revision 
of  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention.  It  is  bet- 
ter they  should  do  so  than  Washington 
should. 

Even  after  last  summers  Ill-starred  U-3 
Incident,  there  were  many  who  admired  the 
United  States  for  its  candid  disclosures,  even 
including  and  compromising  the  President, 
rather  than  utter  diplomatic  fictions  which 
were  plain  lies.  Credibility,  confidence,  trust. 
are  all  great  values  which  the  United  States 
and  any  other  honorable  society  should  al- 
ways seek  and  deserve 

As  a  final  step  in  the  discreet  and  ad- 
mirable handling  of  the  Shepard  filght.  the 
National  Government  has  firmly  rejected  ap- 
peals of  various  cities  for  ticker-tape 
parades.  Conunander  Shepard  is  going  right 
back  to  work,  with  his  fellow  astronauts, 
after  the  brief  but  thrilling  ceremonies 
planned  for  Washlrgton.  He  Is  evidently  not 
going  to  be  ballyhooed  further,  which  Is  as 
It  should  be.  and  his  plucky  comrades  will 
have  their  chances  for  further  space  worlc. 

It  Lb  quite  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
a  considerable  way  to  go  to  equal  the  Soviet 
successes  in  rocketry.  But  these  efforts  need 
not  be  in  a  sense  of  mere  rivalry.  The  sole 
and  real  value  In  such  undertakings  lies  in 
the  contribution  they  may  make  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  mankind.  Along  the  way.  they 
will  shed  light  and  some  glory  on  the  respec- 
tive systems  from  which   they  spring. 

DEDICATION     NEEDED 

But  to  get  there  first  mlgnt  reveal  a 
worse  system,  rather  than  a  better.  If  the 
effort  to  reach  the  Moon  or  Mars  or  anywhere 
else  were  made  by  sacrificing  deeper  values 
Freedom  Is  one  of  thoee  values.  The  meeting 
of  the  needs  of  human  beings  for  food  and 
housing,  for  education,  and  inner  progress 
are  among  the  values 

It  Is  relatively  easy  for  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem Co  focus  its  efforts  and  get  to  almost 
any  material  objective  first,  but  at  a  cost 
which  does  more  harm  than  good.  We  must 
have  equal  reminders  that  the  free — and 
sometimes  soft  and  relaxed — societies  need 
the  kind  of  zeal  and  dedication,  and  more, 
which  Marxist  totalitarianism  seems  to  have 
mustered. 

That  Is  one  of  the  problems  which  arises 
acutely  In  such  places  as  Laos.  There,  as 
well  as  In  neighboring  Vietnam  and  many 
another  spot,  Communist  guerrillas.  Infil- 
trators, subverters  have  a  drive  and  force 
and  a  commitment  to  their  philosophy  which 
18  often  sadly  lacking  in  the  peoples  the 
free  societies  are  trying  to  build  up 

What  Is  wrong?  For  one  thing,  the  West 
has  all  too  frequently  been  allied  with  the 
worst  element  in  the  countries  It  was  seek- 
ing to  help:  profiteers,  grafters,  petty  despots. 
These  people  were  only  seeking  to  retain 
their  own  privileges  and  feather  their  own 
nests,  usuaJly  in  comfortable  exile.  Such 
false  leadership  offers  no  basis  on  which 
to  build,  and  arouses  popular  disgust  rather 
than  popular  support. 

E\en  some  genuine  and  dedicated  leaders 
r.eed  to  communicate  to  their  peoples  a  truer 
sense    of    purpose   and    reform    as    they    Eire 


assailed  by  Communist  propagandists  or 
deluded  political  opponents  As  Is  Increas- 
ingly pointed  out.  the  struggle  In  which  the 
free  world  finds  Itself  Is  not  being  fought 
with  nuclear  bombs  and  conventional  mili- 
tary forces,  but  by  tough  guerrilla  warriors, 
shrewd  political  infiltrators,  clever  propa- 
gandists, astute   economic  penetrators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bush 
in  the  chain.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
for  additional  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  imusual  circumstances,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
thankful  for  the  gracious  consideration 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  have  not  im- 
pinged upon  the  rule  in  the  past,  so  far 
as  I  know,  so  now  I  shall  say  something 
on  another  subject,  not  as  serious  as  the 
previous  subject,  but  quite  important. 


PROPOSED  POSTAGE  STAMP  COM- 
MEMORATING 50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  AMERICAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  PORT  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  today  I 
received  a  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  U.S.  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  following  my  remarks. 

There  accompanied  the  resolution  a 
letter  from  Harry  C.  Brockel.  which 
speaks  of  the  association's  action,  urging 
J.  Edward  E>ay.  Postmaster  General,  to 
authorize  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  of  suitable  design  to  recognize  the 
seaports  of  the  Nation  in  this  50th  an- 
niversary year. 

I  have  written  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral also,  asking  him  to  comply  with  that 
suggestion. 

There  is  accompanying  the  letter  by 
Mr.  Brockel,  municipal  port  director,  a 
copy  of  the  letter  written  to  J.  Edward 
Day,  Postmaster  General,  which  gives 
the  reasons  and  the  backgrotmd  for 
compliance  with  such  request. 

I  ask  that  all  this  material  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Board  or  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  4.  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Port  Authorities,  the  pro- 
fessional port  association  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  will  commemorate  its  50th  an- 
niversary in  September  1961.  Its  constituent 
members  are  the  public  port  authorities, 
representing  practically  all  ports  of  North 
America,  and  many  of  the  Latin  American 
jx)rts. 

The  United  States  Is  the  leading  world 
trade  nation  of  the  globe  and  the  economic 
functional  role  of  our  Nation's  seaports  In 
handling  the  great  volume  of  International 
commerce  generated  by  the  United  States 
Is  beyond  question.  The  port  gateways  of 
the  United  States  were  a  major  factor  in  the 


global  logistics  of  World  War  II  and  are  a 
pertinent  factor  In  the  present  tense  Inter- 
national situation  In  effectuating  the  various 
assistance  programs  between  this  country 
and  recipient  nations  abroad 

American  cities  and  States  have  Invested 
billions  of  dollars  to  provide  this  Nation 
with  modern  port  facilities  and  gateways  on 
four  coastlines.  This  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Initiative  of  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments deserves  recognition  from  our 
Natlontil  Government. 

The  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities has  urged  J  Edward  Day,  Post- 
master General  to  authorize  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  of  suitable  design  to 
recognize  the  seaporU  of  the  Nation  In  this 
50th  anniversary  year.  An  Impressive  brief 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral by  officers  of  AAPA,  in  support  of  this 
objective. 

The  Organization  of  American  SUtes  is 
expected  to  recommend  to  Its  21  member 
nations  the  Issuance  of  a  seaport  commemo- 
rative stamp  to  honor  the  50th  anniversary 
of   AAPA. 

We  enclose  for  your  review  a  copy  of  the 
communication  which  has  gone  to  Post- 
master General  Day  and  a  statement  by  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
entitled  "A  Commemorative  Stamp  for  US 
Seaports,"  which  interestingly  develops  the 
historical  contribution  of  our  seaports  to 
the  growth  and  survival  of  this  Nation. 

We  hope  that  you  will  take  time  from 
your  busy  schedule  to  review  this  mate- 
rial. The  Port  of  Milwaukee  would  very 
much  appreciate  your  addressing  an  appro- 
priate letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  on 
behalf  of  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
of  the  Nation,  urging  that  among  the  vari- 
ous commemorative  Issues  to  be  authorized 
for  1961.  the  Post  Office  honor  the  seaporU 
of  the  Nation  for  the  first  time — appropri- 
ately enough,  during  the  50th  anniversary 
year  of  the  leading  port  association  of  the 
world.  Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and 
as.sl6tance. 

Cordially. 


The     Ameucan     Association     or 
Port  AuTHoarriES.  OmcE  or  th« 

EXECL'TIVE   DiEXCTOt. 

Washington,  D.C.   April  10.  1981. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Day, 
Postmaster  General, 
U.S.  Post  Office. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Day:  Submitted  herewith  Is  ma- 
terial bearing  upon  the  desirability  of  a 
commemorative  issuance  for  the  U.S.  sea- 
ports 

The  functional  role  of  the  Nation's  sea- 
ports In  handling  the  great  volume  of  com- 
merce generated  by  the  United  States  as  the 
leading  world  trade  nation  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. We  have  supplemented.  In  the  at- 
tached, with  background  briefly  outlining 
historical,  economic,  transportation  and  in- 
ternational factors. 

Local  government,  cities  and  States,  have 
under  their  own  financial  arrangements  In- 
vested a  sum  ranging  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  providing  this  Nation  with  modern- 
day  port  facilities  on  four  coastlines.  TTils 
remarkable  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  dual  fo.-m  of  government  de- 
serves, we  believe,  high  recognition  from 
the  national  administration. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Paul  A.  Amundsen. 

Executive  Director. 


A  Commemorative  Stamp  foe  UJ3.  Seaports 
The  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, whose  members  are  the  city,  county,  or 
State  agencies,  boards,  or  bodies  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  Nation's  seaports, 
will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary   conven- 
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tion  week  of  September  25.  1961.  The  con- 
vention location  Is  at  the  Port  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

By  resolution  attached,  the  association 
respectfully  requests  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  Issue  a  stamp  In  commemoration  of 
the  Nation's  seaports  on  or  about  that  date. 
The  merits  of  such  an  Issuance  are  as  follows : 

HISTORICAL    recognition 

U.S.  seaports  as  an  entity  have  been  of 
extreme  significance  In  every  phase  of  the 
Nation's  development.  American  coloniza- 
tion centered  In  what  are  now  our  major 
eastern  port  cities;  and  In  the  Revolution- 
ary War  the  colonial  seaports  became  a  pre- 
dominant military  factor.  The  blockade  of 
the  Confederate  ports  during  the  Civil  War 
is  one  of  history's  major  examples  of  the 
military  significance  of  a  seaport  system. 

In  the  days  of  the  industrial  revolution 
the  Nation's  jjorts  received  the  thousands  of 
immigrants  which  are  the  broad  foundation 
of  American  population  today.  As  the  Na- 
tion expanded  westward,  the  role  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the 
Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  ports  of 
the  Northwest  are  beyond  question  as  In- 
fluences In  the  development  of  the  West. 

Throughout  two  global  wars  In  this  cen- 
txiry  the  ultimate  decision  rested  In  the 
quantities  of  men  and  materiel  which  could 
be  funneled  out  through  the  Nation's  sea- 
port gateways.  History  continues  to  be  made 
as  very  recently  the  United  States  In  a  Joint 
partnership  with  Canada  expended  millions 
In  the  of>enlng  of  a  fourth  seacoast  with  the 
advent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

economic  recognition 
The  economic  significance  of  the  seaports 
of   the    United    States   Is    Illustrated   by   the 
following  examples: 

1.  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has 
estimated  that  the  port  and  its  port-linked 
Industries  are  responsible  for  25  cents  of 
every  dollar  earned  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area. 

2.  The  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti- 
tute has  stated  that  In  the  port  of  Balti- 
more 50  cents  of  every  dollar  earned  can  be 
ascribed  to  port  industry. 

3.  In  the  port  of  New  Orleans  the  figure 
of  70  cents  of  every  dollar  earned  has  been 
estimated. 

Such  figures  and  estimates  are  derived 
from  studies  which  show  that  every  ton  of 
cargo  unloaded  at  a  seaport  produces  a 
direct  dollar  expenditure  in  the  port  area 
ranging  from  $12  46  per  ton  of  general  cargo 
to  $32  78  per  ton  of  raw  sugar. 

Such  figures  do  not  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  Nation's  enormous  stake  in  export- 
lmp>ort  trade  originating  In  or  destined  to 
inland  areas,  where  the  manufacturing  or 
sale  of  the  goods  involved  Is  a  factor  of 
great  economic  significance.  The  Nation's 
exports  and  Imports,  funnellng  through  the 
seaport  gateways,  are  estimated  at  $19.5 
billion  exports  and  $15  billion  Imports  In 
the  current  1961  forecast. 

transportation  recognition 
By  their  function,  the  seaports  of  the 
Nation  are  the  vital  link  joining  various 
modes  of  surface  transportation  Into  a  con- 
tinuous transportation  network.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  previously  honored  by  commemorative 
stamp  every  phase  of  the  U.S.  transpor- 
tation Industry  party  to  this  network  ex- 
cept the  Nation's  seaports.  There  have 
been  railroad  and  steamship  commemorative 
issues;  merchant  marine  issues;  and  a  truck- 
ing Industry  issue.  Other  closely  allied 
transportation  and  communications  Issues 
have  consisted  of  air  transportation  Issues; 
the  shipbuilding  issue;  Atlantic  cable  Issue; 
a  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  issue;  and 
closely  allied  waterway  Issues  such  as  those 
of  the  Soo  Locks  in  1955  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  In  1959. 


international    recognition 

Should  the  Post  Office  Department  at  this 
time  find  favorably  toward  the  U.S.  seaport 
commemorative  stamp,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished In  the  field  of  International  unity 
and  good  will  throughout  the  Americas.  The 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
embraces  In  its  corporate  membership  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere,  including  the 
national  port  administrations  throughout 
Central  and  South  America  and  the  public 
port  administrations  of  Canada.  The  asso- 
ciation holds  formal  status  as  a  cooperating 
technical  organization  with  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  under  that 
status  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
OAS.  In  plenary  session  on  March  30.  1961. 
voted  to  recommend  to  all  of  the  member 
nations  of  OAS  adoption  of  a  seaport  com- 
memorative stamp  by  each  nation  In  behalf 
of  Its  own  seaports,  such  Issuance  to  coincide 
with  the  association's  50th  anniversary 
mentioned. 

Similarly,  the  postal  authorities  of  Can- 
ada have  been  advised  of  the  appropriateness 
of  such  an  Issuance  Independently  through 
the  National  Harbours  Board  of  Canada. 

Should  this  program  meet  with  even  par- 
tial success.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  new 
administration's  major  objective  of  im- 
proved relationships  with  Latin  American 
nations  and  the  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  these  nations.  The  San  Jose  Con- 
ference on  Ports  and  Harbors  of  1956  and 
the  resultant  Permanent  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Ports  formed  by  the  OAS,  Is  ample 
testimony  to  the  economic  significance  of 
Latin  American  seaports  In  the  development 
of  the  nations  to  the  south. 

ASSOCIATION     RECOGNITION 

The  American  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities Is  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  major 
Industry  groups.  Orderly  harbor  develop- 
ment under  local  government  auspices  began 
to  make  Itself  needed  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  for  two  basic  reasons: 

1.  The  enormous  capital  outlay  for  marine 
structures  over  water,  with  often  slow  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  began  to  make  the 
development  of  such  facilities  unattractive 
to  private  capital  and  require  thai,  they  be 
publicly  financed. 

2.  Haphazard  development  of  natural 
waterfronts,  and  poor  utilization  thereof, 
began  to  create  major  problems. 

In  1912  a  group  of  port  author:.tle6  held 
an  organizational  meeting  for  purposes  of 
technical  Interchange,  and  formed  an  asso- 
ciation under  the  name  of  "Nation il  Associ- 
ation of  Port  Authorities."  A  lew  years 
later,  the  name  was  changed  to  "Ttie  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Port  Authorities"  because 
of  interest  In  Canada  and  Latin  A;-nerica  in 
this  type  of  technical  Interchange  on  sea- 
port development.  This  Is  the  patKrn  of  the 
association's  activity  today  with  tlie  excep- 
tion that  United  States  members  retain  pro- 
vision for  unilateral  vote  and  action  on  mat- 
ters affecting  U.S.  ports  only,  including 
matters  relating  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  is  under 
these  latter  auspices  that  the  attached  reso- 
lution has  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
U.S.  members,  formally  requesting  this 
Issuance. 

Resi>ectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
corporate  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  Authorities. 


Resolution  of  the  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities 

Whereas  the  world  ports  of  the  United 
States  serve  as  this  Nation's  gateways  of 
international  commerce,  and 

Whereas  the  flow  of  world  commerce 
through  these  seaport  gateways  Is  raost  vital 
to  the  Nation's  economy  as  well  as  to  Its 
primary  objectives  of  world  peace  end  world 
understandlne.  and 


Whereas  the  American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  which  is  composed  of  the  State 
and  municipal  authorities  In  this  country 
engaged  In  the  operation  of  j)ort  facilities 
will  hold  its  50th  annual  meeting  in  1961  at 
Long  Beach:  Now.  therefore,  it  Is 

Resohed,  That  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  be  urged  to  issue  a  semi- 
centennial commemorative  stamp  during  the 
year  1961  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
Nation's  seaports  to  economy  and  welfare  of 
the  country. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  U.S.  members 
only,  December  11,  1959. 


OBSERVANCES  OF  NATIONAL  BAR- 
BERSHOP  HARMONY  WEEK 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  M.ans- 
fieldI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMrs. 
Smith!,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott),  and  other  Senators 
rendered  the  assistance  to  the  Chorus  of 
the  Potomac  in  its  historic  appearance 
on  the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  time  has  come,  after  the  perform- 
ance by  the  astronaut,  for  us  to  have 
more  singing,  more  sense  of  feeling  that 
it  is  time  to  let  go  of  fear,  of  doubt,  and 
of  worry,  and  to  get  on  our  feet  again 
so  that  as  a  Nation  we  can  realize  the 
significance  of  singing  hearts. 

Mr.  President,  across  the  Nation,  ob- 
servances were  recently  held  in  recogni- 
tion of  National  Barbershop  Harmony 
Week.  Governors  of  22  States,  and 
scores  of  mayors  i-ssued  Harmony  Week 
proclamations. 

The  28,000-member  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Encouragement  of  Bar- 
bershop Quartet  Singing  in  America, 
Inc. — headquartered  in  Harmony  Hall. 
Kenosha,  Wis — also  sp>onsored  special 
events  in  its  650  chapters  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  DLstrict  of  Columbia,  too.  ob- 
ser\'ed  Barbershop  Harmony  Week  by 
giving  a  concert  on  the  main  Senate 
steps  of  the  Capitol. 

Over  the  years,  my  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  produced  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  barbershop  quartets,  including 
the  Schmitt  Brothers  of  Two  Rivers;  the 
Four  Teens  of  Eau  Claire,  and  the  U  S. 
Air  Force;  the  Chordettes,  of  Sheboygan; 
and  the  Quarternotes  of  Racine — the 
latter  two  groups  being  made  up  of 
talented  young  women.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  receive  some  of  these  cham- 
pionship quartets  at  the  Capitol. 

Now,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Interna- 
tional President  John  B.  Cullen  of 
SPEBSQSA  and  his  DC.  chaptermates. 
Ed  Place  and  Dee  Paris  of  the  Interna- 
tional Public  Relations  Committee;  Pro- 
duction Manager  Wallace  Nadeau  and 
Stage  Manager  William  Bennett  on  the 
success  of  the  first  Capitol  concert  by 
the  Magnificent  Chorus  of  the  Potomac. 

At  the  Watergate  next  July  17.  there 
will  be  another  opportunity  for  Senators 
and  America  to  hear  this  famous  group. 
At  full  strength,  the  Chorus  of  the  Poto- 
mac numbers  400  men.  It  is  the  largest 
barbershop  chorus  in  the  world — and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  tal- 
ented, including,  as  it  does,  the  past 
international    champions,    the    Singing 
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Capital  Chorus  ol  the  District  of  Co- 

Throughout  history,  man's  efforts  to 
meet  opportiutity  and  challenge  have 
found  a  "rolce  in  song."  The  musical 
repertoire  of  our  own  Nation  includes 
songs  reflecting  fighting  spirit  in  times  of 
war,  patriotism,  and  homage  to  God- 
In  our  personal  lifetimes,  too,  all  of  us 
have  found  words  and  meaning  in  song 
for  feelings  and  emotions  which  we,  our- 
selves, could  not  well  express. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  theme  of  these 
chorusters,  "Keep  America  Singing,"  can 
do  much  to  buoy  and  strengthen  the 
spirit  and  heart  of  our  people,  as  we 
face  the  great  challenges  of  the  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


TO    U.S.    SENA- 
PASTORE.       OF 


IMMIGRANT  BOY 
TOR— JOHN  O. 
RHODE    ISLAND 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  on  May  10  there 
appeared  a  very  Interesting  article  on  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  part  of  an  informative 
series  on  the  many  major  contributions 
our  citizens  of  Italian  birth  and  heritage 
have  made  to  our  history  and  society. 

Because  of  the  deep  respect  and  ad- 
miration we  all  have  for  Senator  Pas- 
TCRE,  I  beliere  the  article  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Immicr.v.vt  Bot  to  U.S.  Senator 

(By   Ara   Plastro  and    H.^ry   Altshuler) 

"I>on"t  look  at  It  as  a  hyphenated-Ameri- 
can story,"  said  U.S.  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore.  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island.  "It's  Just  an 
American  story.  Nothing  unusual  about  It. 
It  happens  all  the  time." 

He  was  talking  about  his  own  career. 

It  Isn't  often,  however,  that  a  boy 
orphaned  at  the  age  of  8  finances  his 
own  education,  rises  to  the  governorship  of 
his  State,  aiid  becomes  a  Member  of  the 
VS.  Senate. 

Pastore,  bom  In  Providence.  R  I .  on  March 
17,  1907.  is  the  only  man  of  Italian  parentage 
In  the  Senate.  He  Is  conscious  of  the  Old 
World  heritage,  and  proxid  of  It — but  he  has 
never  trarded  on  It  or  tried  to  turn  it  Into  a 
political  asset. 

"Though  I  am  very  proud  of  my  ancestral 
background  and  wouldn't  allow  anyone  to 
belittle  It."  he  said.  "I  feel  wholly  American. 
I  wouldn't  wear  my  heritage  on  my  sleeve  or 
attempt  to  enhance  my  career  with  It.  My 
feeling  Is  that  It's  not  wise  to  fence  yourself 
In  with  grouplsm,  a  form  of  self -segregation. 
In  my  State,  with  only  a  nominal  population 
of  Italian  background,  I  had  to  be  every- 
body's Governor — and  I  try  to  be  everybody's 
Senator." 

His  father,  Mlchele,  came  to  this  country 
as  a  young  man  from  San  Archangelo,  near 
Naples.  Here  Mlchele  married  a  young 
woman  named  Ermlnla,  also  from  Italy.  To- 
gether they  sought  In  the  new  land  the 
same  shining  light  that  brought  so  many 
others — "a  better  life." 

Mlchele.  a  tailor,  died  at  the  age  of  41, 
leaving  his  widow  with  five  children  to 
bring  up.  John  was  8.  Almost  from  the 
time  he  could  walk,  he  learned  to  work. 
When   he  was  going  to  grammar  acbool  he 


had  errand  boy  Jobs  after  class.  Through 
high  school,  he  worked  in  Jewelry  shops  and 
for  a  power  company.  It  dldnt  appear  to 
hurt  his  schooling:  he  was  an  honor  student 
at  Classical  High  School  In  Provklence. 

Impelled — he  doesnt  quite  know  why.  It 
Just  seemed  natural— toward  the  study  of 
law,  he  t<x>k  his  law  degree  at  Northeastern, 
a  Boston-based  university  which  at  the  time 
ran  an  extension  division  In  Providence 

Getting  Involved  In  a  political  career 
seemed  Inevitable  for  him.  He  was  Intensely 
Interested  In  government  problems  on  all 
levels.  He  began  to  do  a  lot  of  public  speak- 
ing because  he  enjoyed  being  with  people. 
All  of  this  catapulted  him  Into  the  State 
assembly  In  1934,  when  he  was  27,  and  ever 
since  then  his  career  has  been  one  of  public 
service. 

He  was  reelected  In  1936;  served  as  an  as- 
sistant State  attorney  general  for  several 
years.  Lieutenant  Governor  In  1944-45,  and 
Governor  from  1945  to  1950.  In  1960  he 
went  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  was  married  In  1941  to  the  former 
Elena  Elizabeth  Caito,  and  they  have  three 
children — John,  Frances  and  Louise. 

As  a  legislator  he  prefers  not  to  be  labeled 
as  specially  Interested  In  a  particular  fleld, 
but  he  admits  a  profound  concern  for  what 
he  calls  the  consumer  panorama  He 
thinks  like  an  ordinary  citizen,  a  consumer, 
and  tries  to  represent  that  point  of  view 
on  matters  as  varied  as  civil  rights,  naturali- 
zation, trade  and  the  other  things  that  af- 
fect the  itverage  family. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atrjtnl':  Energy,  the  Defense,  Appropria- 
tions, Commerce  Committees,  and  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  working  out  a  new  policy 
to  help  th:;  textile  Industry. 

He  is  busy  enough — and  sure  enough  of 
himself  and  his  ground — so  that  petty  prej- 
udice against  Americans  of  Italian  birth  or 
descent  has  never  troubled  him. 

"As  a  people."  he  remarked,  "we  have 
withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ages;  we 
are  virile  and  strong  enough  to  withstand 
this  offending  trivia  which  will  wash  away 
like  footprints  In  sand.  Let  us  not  give  it 
credence  that  It  doesn't  deserve.  Within 
the  scientific  community,  for  Instance — In 
the  worlds  of  scholarship,  music,  art  also — 
In  the  courts  where  there  are  many  Judges 
of  Italian  ancestry — there  is  no  such  prej- 
udice." 

For  himself,  his  area  of  concern  Is  the 
problems  of  all  people,  because  political  life 
stands  In  his  estimation  next  to  the  minis- 
try as  the  human  instrument  for  helping 
everyone. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY:   PUBUC 
SCHOOLS  DIED  HERE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  saddest  consequences  of  opposition 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Surweme 
Courts  antisegregation  decisions  iu  the 
public  school  field  is  to  be  found  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  which  was 
involved  in  one  of  the  original  desegre- 
gation ca.ses  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1954.  Rather  than  abide  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  as  laid  down  in  the  decision 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 
Prince  Edward  County  chose  to  close 
down  its  public  school  system  and  to 
abandon  public  education,  which  had 
had  such  a  long  and  proud  history  in 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  recent  action  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  in  inter- 
vening in  a  case  brought  by  local  Negro 
parents  for  the  reopening  of  the  schools 
again  focused  attention  on  this  area, 
where  there  is  only  makeshift  education 


for  most  white  students  and  none  at  all 
for  the  majority  of  Negro  children.  This 
action  also  focused  attention  on  the  need 
for  congressional  action  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  power  to  initiate  school 
desegregation  cases — known  as  part  III 
of  the  Civil  Right.s  Act — so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  await  tlie  filuig  of  suit  by 
local  persons,  subject  to  all  the  econom- 
ic, social  and  physical  pressures  at  the 
local  level  and  who  were  really  unable  to 
undertake  the  costs  of  such  litigation  be- 
fore Joining  the  action. 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  contained  an  article  setting 
forth  the  plight  of  the  Negro  children 
of  Prince  Edward  County — who  are  los- 
ing years  of  education  which  can  never 
be  made  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

Public  Schools  Died  Herk 

In  Virginia's  Prince  Edward  County  some 
weeks  ago  I  watched  a  Negro  boy.  8  years 
old,  sitting  in  his  yard,  scratching  In  the 
dirt  with  a  stick — not  letters  or  nvunbcrs  or 
lines  of  a  pattern,  but  marks  without  mean- 
ing After  a  while  he  scuffed  out  the  marks 
with  his  shoe  and  scratched  again. 

The  little  boy  had  never  been  to  school. 
No  one  knows  when  he  will  be  ab'.e  to  go  to 
school.  He  is  trapped,  as  are  so  many  other 
people  in  Prince  Edward  County,  In  a  strug- 
gle between  losers  and  heavier  losers.  Far 
Prince  Edward.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  school 
desegregation,  has  abandoned  free  public 
education. 

In  May  of  1959.  Prince  Edward,  m  rural 
county  some  60  miles  southwest  of  Rich- 
mond, was  ordered  to  end  segregation  in  its 
public  schools.  In  June  the  county's  gov- 
erning body,  the  board  of  supervisors,  shut 
down  all  the  schools,  13  of  them  for  Ne- 
groes. 8  for  whites,  simply  by  not  votlni? 
any  funds  for  them.  In  September  the 
white  community  opened  private  schools,  for 
white  children  only. 

From  that  September  to  now.  alRKwt  3  full 
school  years.  Prince  Edward  has  been  the 
only  county  in  the  Nation  without  public 
education.  While  the  padlock  has  been  on 
the  public  schools,  some  1.400  white  chil- 
dren have  received  their  education  on  the 
run.  In  church  basements  and  unrented 
stores  and.  for  physical  education,  'lut  on 
the  streets.  The  1,700  Negro  schoolchildren 
have  been  shut  out. 

It  Is  an  uneven  struggle.  The  whites  are 
the  pxywer  structure  of  Prince  Edward  They 
call  the  shots.  Yet  the  losers  pile  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  barricades. 

A  white  gas-station  owner  complains  that 
his  Negro  customers  don't  stop  by  any  more. 
A  white  clothier  wishes  it  were  15  years  ago, 
before  school  segregation  was  unconstitu- 
tional. An  elderly  Negro  woman  says  all  she 
has  left  is  faith.  A  white  minister  declines 
to  speak  out  from  bis  pulpit  because  he  sees 
no  moral  issue  involved  in  shutting  down  the 
schools.  A  Negro  contractor  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  run  an  advertisement  in  the  local 
newspaper  announcing  that  he  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NAACP. 

And.,  of  course,  there  are  children.  Negro 
chUdren  are  on  the  streets  at  noon,  walking 
or  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  post  office  or 
standing  on  a  comer  or  throwing  rocks  In 
what  was  once  a  public-school  playground. 
White  ChUdren.  an  hour  or  so  later,  come  out 
the  side  door  of  a  church,  books  under  their 
arms  and  siriging,  "We  are  the  b-e-s-t  of  all 
the  r-e-8-t."    And  a  teenage  boy.  asked  how 
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he    liked   his   private   school,   answers,    "No 
comments." 

It  would  be  Inaccurate  to  call  the  private 
school  system  for  the  white  children  an  edu- 
cational sham,  as  some  of  Its  critics  do.  But 
it  would  be  equally  untrue  to  report  it  as  the 
unadulterated  success  It  is  made  out  to  be  by 
Its  8upF>orters.  The  system  can  perhaps  be 
best  described  as  a  makeshift  complex  of 
classrooms  scattered  throughout  the  county, 
teaching  fundamental  education. 

The  system,  called  the  Prince  Edward 
School  Foundation,  has  1.376  students  In  Its 
six  elementary  schools  and  one  high  school. 
The  students  attend  classes,  In  their  church 
Sunday  school  rocms  and  stores,  under  a 
tight  schedule  from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 
There  Is  a  brief  break  to  get  from  one  class 
to  another,  often  in  different  buildings,  and 
no  recess  for  study  hour  or  lunch.  Extra- 
curricular activities  In  the  high  school  con- 
sist of  an  annual  magazine,  a  monthly  news- 
paper, the  usual  student  government,  a 
cheerleader  squad  and  teams  in  the  three 
sports  that  were  maintained  In  the  public 
school — football,  basketball,  and  baseball. 
Home  games  are  played  In  privately  owned 
facilities. 

The  foundation  has  an  administrator,  a 
headmaster,  a  librarian  and  63  teachers,  most 
of  whom  moved  directly  from  the  public  to 
the  private  schools  with  the  children. 
Twelve  of  the  teachers  have  no  college  de- 
grees. (In  Virginia,  a  teacher  may  teach 
after  only  2  years  of  college  study.)  The 
headmaster  was  tlie  athletic  coach  In  the 
public  high  school.  The  administrator,  a 
retired  oil  executive  named  Roy  R  Pearson, 
had  no  prior  experience  In  education.  "I'm 
Just  Interested  in  the  private  schools,"  he 
says.     "I  have  a  daughter  going  there." 

The  system  Is  run  on  a  somewhat  casual 
basis.  All  classrooms  have  been  made  avail- 
able without  chargo.  Most  of  the  tools  and 
equipment  in  the  industrial  arts  and  science 
classes  are  borrowed.  The  11,000  books  In 
the  high  school  library — mounted  on  shelves 
given  by  a  Farmvllle  druggist  who  had  In- 
stalled new  fixtures  In  his  store — have  been 
donated  or  loaned. 

The  county  pays  up  to  $35  a  year  per  child 
for  transportation  supplied,  in  old  school 
buses,  by  a  private  nonprofit  company  call- 
ing itself  Patrons,  Inc.  The  buses  are  driven 
by  high  school  students,  and  there  have 
been  a  few  minor  accidents,  "but  nothing 
serious,  "  according  to  Administrator  Pear- 
son. 

The  private  sch(X)ls  cost  Prince  Edward 
parents  next  to  nothing — 915  per  child  per 
school  year.  The  rest  of  the  tuition  is  paid 
with  public  funds,  including  the  tax  dollars 
of  Negroes.  State  and  county  laws  provide 
tuition  grants,  on  request,  for  any  child 
who  wishes  to  attend  a  private,  nonsectarlan 
school.  For  the  Prince  Edward  School 
Foundation,  the  State  grant  Is  $125  lor  an 
elementary  school  child,  $150  for  a  high 
school  child.  The  county  contributes  an- 
other $100  for  each  of  the  schoolchildren. 
Each  total  grant — $225  for  the  lower  school, 
$260  for  the  upper — is  $15  short  of  the  foun- 
dation's tuition  chiirges.  Since  the  founda- 
tion claims  it  costs  S216  to  educate  a  child  for 
a  year  in  the  system — ths  cost  being  teachers' 
salaries,  administration  and  supplies — there 
would  appear  to  be  a  profit  margin  at  the 
moment. 

Some  observers — in  Prince  Edward  they 
are  called  outsiders — consider  the  private 
school  system  a  delaying  tactic  in  a  losing 
battle.  But  its  leaders  insist  there  is  noth- 
ing temp>orary  about  the  foundation,  and 
they  have  gone  to  Impressive  lengths  to 
make  their  point.  A  slx-buUdlng  campus  to 
house  the  high  school  division  is  being  built 
on  a  hillside  at  the  edge  of  Farmvllle,  the 
county  seat  and  only  town  in  Prince  Eklward. 
Called  the  Prince  Edward  Academy  and 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  September, 
the  campus  will  have  a  library,  an   indus- 


trial-arts plant  and  four  buildings  of  six 
classrooms  etich,  to  handle  550  students.  On 
the  drafting  board  are  plans  for  an  audi- 
torium, a  gymnasium,  an  admlnliitration 
building  and  four  more  classroom  units. 

The  foundation  reports  it  has  collected 
$285,000,  half  in  cash  and  half  in  pledges, 
for  the  construction,  some  of  the  money 
coming  through  an  ingenious  fund-raising 
device.  A  tjix-credlt  law.  permitted  In 
Virginia  and  adopted  in  Prince  Edward  In 
July  of  1960,  allows  a  citizen  to  contribute 
25  p>ercent  of  his  personal  property  and  real- 
estate  taxes,  which  he  must  pay  anyway, 
directly  to  the  private  schools.  The  dona- 
tion costs  the  taxpayer  nothing  and  puts 
him  In  good  standing  with  the  foundation. 

To  facillUte  the  contribution  for  him, 
the  county  tax  authorities  compute  and 
pencil  in  the  exact  amount  of  the  allowance 
on  the  tax  form.  At  last  report,  this  de- 
vice had  produced  $56,866  In  cash  contri- 
butions for  the  foundation. 

The  decision  to  build  the  Prince  Edward 
Academy  campus  followed  an  attempt  by  the 
foundation  to  take  over  some  public  school 
property.  Virginia  law  permits  a  county 
school  board  to  rule  a  school  "surplus  "  and 
to  fell  it  at  auction.  In  January  of  1960 
the  foundation  asked  the  school  board — 
six  members,  all  white — to  put  Fiu-mvUle 
High  on  the  block.  After  public  meetings 
and  many  arguments,  the  school  board 
voted  against  the  sale,  4  to  2.  After  still 
more  arguments  and  an  attempted  packing 
of  the  school  board  failed  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

Foundation  supporters  talk  about  their 
private  schools  the  way  new  fathei's  brag 
about  their  babies — often,  but  with  limited 
objectivity.  For  example,  much  if  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  foundation  received 
accreditation  from  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation within  5  months  of  its  opening. 
(It  has  neither  requested  nor  recei\ed  any 
other  accreditation.)  A  popular  boast  Is 
that  39  of  the  62  members  of  the  first  high 
school  graduating  class  took  college  entrance 
board  examinations  and  all  passed.  The 
point  is  not  made,  however,  that  these  gradu- 
ates had  had  11  years  of  public  education  and 
only  1  year  at  the  private  school,  and 
that  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  the  public 
schools  left  some  scholastic  mark  on  them. 
"Our  children,"  Administrator  Pearson 
said,  "are  well  behaved  "  True,  but  "our 
children  "  were  given  the  word  at  the  start 
of  the  adventure  that  "this  is  serious  busi- 
ness" and  no  foolishness  would  be  tolerated. 
The  students  have  been  made  a  pari  of  the 
fight,  and  they  root  for  their  side.  A  dozen 
high  school  pupils  were  asked  how  they  liked 
their  private  school.  Except  for  the  boy 
who  would  not  answer,  all  said  the  same 
thing:  "Great.  "  Why?  Again  the  response 
was  unanimous.  "Because  we  get  out  so 
early." 

What  of  the  Negro  children?  In  a  pam- 
phlet, prepared  by  a  foundation  supporter, 
that  alleges  to  tell  the  story  of  wliat  has 
happened  In  Prince  Edward,  there  is  the 
following  passage:  "Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  certain  Negro  leaders  precipitated  the 
problem  in  Prince  Edward  County,  -.he  cir- 
cumstance of  these  [Negro]  youngsters  Is  not 
overlooked.  They  will  not  be  forgot':en,  nor 
forsaken  to  their  own  peoples  diir.  faint, 
undisciplined  groping." 

This  is  either  eyewash  or  hypocrisy.  The 
Negro  youngsters  of  Prince  Edward  ire  for- 
gotten by  the  white  people  and  forsaken,  too, 
to  the   desegregation  fight. 

About  50  Negro  teenagers  are  at  the  high 
school  division  of  Kittrell  College,  a  private, 
sectarian  Negro  school  across  the  border  In 
North  Carolina.  Their  tuition  is  billed  to 
the  Prince  Edward  County  Christian  Asso- 
ciation— PECCA — a  Negro  group  formed, 
when  the  schools  were  closed,  "to  meet  the 
crisis."     PECCA  has  been  able  to  pay  about 


half   of   the   bill.     TTie   rest  has   been   con- 
veniently Ignored  by  Kittrell  officials. 

The  American  F.iends  Service  Committee 
sent  47  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  youngsters 
who  wanted  to  go  to  Integrated  schools  In 
the  North,  at  AFSC  expense.  The  Virginia 
tuition  grants,  although  available,  were  not 
used  for  these  youngsters.  Five  Negro 
children  in  the  county  are  using  the  grants 
to  attend  schools  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

An  estimated  200  Negro  youngsters  have 
left  the  county  to  receive  "bootleg"  educa- 
tion. That  Is,  they  were  shipped  by  their 
parents  to  relatives  or  friends  outside  the 
county,  even  outside  the  State.  There  the 
children  live  as  make-believe  members  of  the 
family  they  are  visiting  and  attend  school 
without  having  to  pay  nonresident  charges. 
It  Is  a  practice  as  old  as  the  concept  of  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  education  itself. 

Most  of  the  Negro  schoolchildren — some 
1,400 — remain  in  the  county.  Volunteer 
training  centers  have  been  set  up  for 
them,  and  about  600  children  attend,  either 
regularly  or  part  time  and  more  for  morale 
than  for  learning.  The  800  or  so  other 
children  are  lost,  completely  and  perhaps 
permanently,  to  any  known  attempt  at  edu- 
cation. Some  have  gone  to  work,  some  play 
at  home,  some  wander. 

The  Negro  children  at  the  centers  are  bet- 
ter off.  They  are  supervised.  In  February, 
573  of  them  were  attending  16  centers 
around  the  county.  The  month  before 
there  were  652  children  in  14  centers.  Some 
of  the  centers  have  only  temporary  status. 
An  unused,  often  abandoned,  building  is 
found,  a  housewife  volunteers  to  serve  as 
"leader,"  and  the  children  come.  Then,  as 
the  children  become  bored,  or  their  mothers 
less   anguished,  the   center   closes   up. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  school  shut- 
down most  of  the  centers  were  run  by  teach- 
ers. There  were  71  Negro  teachers  in  the 
county  when  the  schools  closed.  Now  there 
are  two,  and  both  run  centers.  The  others 
have  gone  elsewhere  to  find  Jobs.  Today's 
center  leaders  are  mostly  well-meaning 
housewives  who  are  Inadequately  trained  to 
teach  children,  but  do  what  they  can  dur- 
ing the  Z\'2  hour  daily  weekday  sessions. 
They  review  a  few  spelling  words  or  play 
games  with  the  children  or  invite  them  to 
cut  up  newspapers. 

The  largest  of  the  centers.  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Farmvllle  First  Baptist 
Church — Negro — has  two  blackboards,  four 
worktables,  a  collection  of  old  theater  seats, 
piles  of  used  books,  and  80  children,  ages 
6  through  18.  The  youngest  of  the  children 
are  given  their  lessons  by  an  18-year-old 
girl  and  a  15-year-old  boy.  The  others  re- 
ceive mostly  review  work  from  the  center 
leader,  a  former  schoolteacher. 

Another  center,  on  a  wooded  hill  near  the 
hamlet  of  Prospect,  is  in  a  2-room  school- 
house  closed  down  In  the  1930's  as  unfit. 
The  leader,  a  local  housewife,  started  the 
center  on  her  own  last  December.  She 
bought  a  stove  to  heat  the  one  bare  room 
she  uses,  supplied  a  bucket  and  dipper  for 
drinking  water  and,  at  Christmastime,  be- 
gan selling  penny  candy  to  the  children  to 
raise  money  for  a  door.  In  February,  with 
a  sheet  still  covering  the  doorway  and  the 
children  wearing  their  hats  and  coats  against 
the  cold,  a  visitor  from  Richmond  donated 
the  $10  needed  to  buy  the  door.  In  March, 
the  door  still  wasn't  up. 

In  these  surroimdlngs  the  housewife  su- 
pervises 17  children,  the  youngest  her 
4-year-old  son,  the  oldest  2  17-year-old 
boys  who  came  to  her  "to  get  some  spelling 
and  arithmetic."  Very  little  schoolwork  is 
done.  There  is  a  record  player,  brought  by 
one  of  the  children,  and  the  leader's  portable 
radio.  The  children  sit  on  two  benches 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  and  listen  to 
music  or  play  games  or  talk  quietly  among 
themselves. 
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Perbapa  the  best  physical  facility  la  the 
Loving  Sisters  of  Worship  Hall,  a  white. 
wooden  two-story  building  moxinted  on  con- 
crete blocks,  on  the  road  to  Hampden-Syd- 
ney.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  colonial 
county  schoolhouse.  clean  and  neat  and  util- 
itarian. Here  Mrs.  Julia  Anderson,  15  years 
a  teacher  in  the  county,  works  with  36 
children  between  the  ages  of  11  and  17.  The 
day  I  visited  the  center  the  children  were 
learning  Roman  numerals. 

The  worst  facility  1  saw  was  In  a  deserted 
tenant  fanner's  shack,  no  more  than  50  feet 
away.  In  a  room  10  feet  by  10  feet,  with 
no  pliimblng  and  a  tiny  wood-burning  stove. 
there  are  up  to  34  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  10.  Magazines  are  stuffed 
into  the  sides  and  top  of  the  rear  door  In 
an  attempt  to  keep  out  the  cold  air. 

When  I  visited  this  center.  27  children 
were  present,  seated  two  to  a  desk.  Two 
other  little  boys  were  outside  gathering  fire- 
wood. The  children  wore  their  hats  and 
coats  and  squirmed  In  their  cramped  space. 

Yet.  strangely,  this  shabby  shack  felt  the 
most  like  a  schoolroom.  The  leader,  sitting 
on  a  chair  In  a  corner,  wearing  her  coat.  too. 
was  Mrs.  Victoria  Brown,  who  had  under- 
taken to  teach  her  ftudentr  how  to  read  and 
write.  Mrs.  Brown  has  a  master's  degree  In 
education  from  New  York  University  and  has 
been  a  teacher  In  Prince  Edward  for  35 
years.  She  had  each  of  her  little  students 
read  for  me.  from  work  on  scraps  of  paper 
mounted  on  all  four  walls.  "See  Betty 
ride,"  one  little  girl  read.  "Three  plus  four 
Is  seven."  a  little  boy  recited.  There  wasn't 
a  laggard  In  the  bunch:  each  child  per- 
formed flawlessly.  Mrs.  Brown  beamed.  A 
month  later.  Mrs.  Brown  was  gone.  She  had 
secured  a  teaching  job  In  a  nearby  county. 
a  Job  she  had  had  difficulty  finding  before 
because  of  the  salary  her  experience  and 
master's  degree  command.  The  children  re- 
mained at  their  center,  caught  even  tighter 
now  In  the  educational  bind. 

What  lies  behind  the  plight  of  Prince 
Edward,  where  today  children  have  either 
makeshift  education  or  no  education  at  all? 
The  answers  don't  fall  easily  Into  place. 
The  county  is  not  In  a  border  State,  where 
there  has  been  voluntary  compliance  with 
desegregation,  or  in  the  less  than  Deep 
South,  where  there  has  been  Involuntary 
yielding.  Nor  la  it  an  urban  center,  where 
the  Issue  Is  now  being  met.  Prince  Edward 
Is  rural,  remote  and  resolute  In  Its  way. 
Here  feau-s  run  deeper  and  prejudices  grip 
tighter.  clvU  rights  has  a  long,  hard  road 
ahead. 

Prince  Edward  County — some  25  miles 
wide  and  15  miles  deep — lies  burled  away  in 
the  heart  of  southern  Virginia's  Black  Belt. 
BO  called  becaiose  the  Negro  population  of 
the  region  nears.  equals,  or  surpasses  the 
white  population.  (For  Prince  Edward's 
15.000  residents,  the  breakdown  is  53  percent 
white.  47  percent  Negro,  almost  the  reverse 
of  the  school  population.  The  county, 
mostly  a  farming  and  light-Industry  com- 
munity of  middle-income  whites  and  poor 
Negroes,  has  a  reputation  for  docility  bor- 
dering on  apathy.  The  claim  of  Its  resident 
admirers  Is  that  It  has  never  had  a  lynch- 
ing,  a  strike  or  a  sit-in   demonstration. 

FauTnvllle.  population  just  over  5.000.  Is 
a  trading  center  for  neighboring  counties. 
What  distinguished  It  from  other  small  and 
remote  southern  towns  Is  Longwood  College, 
a  State  teachers  school  for  girls.  In  the 
heart  of  town,  and  Hampden -Sydney,  a 
private  college  for  men  established  In  1776. 
a  few  miles  away.  Other  than  that,  Parm- 
ville  Is  Main  Street  with  a  railroad  track 
running  across  It.  trucks  tooling  through 
and  not  stopping.  The  marqviee  on  the 
State  Theater,  the  only  movie  house,  reads, 
"Escape  Your   Worries   In   Movleland.  * 

The  Imprint  of  southern  tradition  and 
behavior  Is  clear  In  Prince  Edward.  Parm- 
Tllle's  one  bowling  alley,  one  skating  rink. 


one  s'wlmmlng  pool,  one  golf  course,  and  one 
library  are  for  whites  only. 

The  county  had  had  200  years  of  abso- 
lute segregation  before  the  current  struggle 
began  a  decade  ago.  On  April  23,  1951.  5 
members  of  the  senior  class  took  the  450 
students  of  the  county's  Negro  high  school 
out  on  strike.  In  protest  against  what  they 
considered  separate  but  unequal  school  fa- 
cilities. (Segregationists  concede  that  the 
facilities  were  unequal.  They  had  plans  for 
a  new  Negro  high  school,  they  explain,  but 
lacked  funds.  In  1953.  2  years  after  the 
strike,  a  $900,000  Negro  high  school  was 
erected.) 

The  high  school,  built  In  1939  as  a  PWA 
project,  had  no  cafeteria  or  gymnasium,  and 
Its  clas.«Tooms  became  overcrowded  within  a 
year.  Three  tar-paper  shacks,  heated  by  oil 
drums  with  long  stovepipes  running  the 
length  of  each  building,  were  put  up  In  1940. 
Two-thirds  of  the  high  school  classes  were 
held  In  these  shacks  at  the  time  of  the 
strike. 

The  students  and  their  parents  took  their 
complaint  to  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  but 
NAACP  lawyers  advised  them  that  the  or- 
ganization was  no  longer  interested  In  fight- 
ing for  "separate  but  equal"  school  facilities, 
as  It  had  been.  The  NAACP  was  now  pre- 
pared to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of 
the  State  segregation  laws  themselves  and 
would  take  on  complaints  directed  toward 
that  end.  The  parents  agreed,  and  a  peti- 
tion, seeking  an  end  to  racial  segregation 
on  behalf  of  33  of  the  students  and  their 
parents,  was  filed  with  the  school  board. 
The  children  returned  to  school;  they  had 
been  out  2  weeks. 

When,  as  expected,  the  school  board  re- 
jected the  petition,  a  complaint  was  filed 
with  the  tr.S.  District  Court  for  Eastern 
■Virginia.  In  May  of  1952  a  special  three- 
Judge  court,  convened  to  study  the  case  on 
lU  merits,  ruled  that  the  school's  facilities 
were  unequal,  but  held  that  school  segrega- 
tion laws  were  valid.  The  NAACP  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Court  combined  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward suit  with  four  similar  petitions — from 
Kansas,  Delaware.  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  DC. — and  began  hearings  on  all 
In  December  1952.  These  produced  the  his- 
toric Court  ruling  of  May  17.  1954,  that  "seg- 
regitlon  In  the  public  schools  Is  unlawful. 
In  direct  conflict  with  the  14th  amendment." 
Implementation  decrees  which  followed  a 
year  later  ordered  the  Involved  schools  de- 
segregated "■with  all  deliberate  rpeed."  But 
In  January  1957,  Federal  District  Judge  Ster- 
ling Hutcheson  In  Richmond  ruled  that 
Prince  Edward  needed  time  for  desegrega- 
tion and  set  no  starting  date  for  the  action. 
A  year  and  a  half  later,  after  further  court 
delays,  the  judge  was  ordered  by  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  set  a  desegrega- 
tion date.  He  set  one — for  1965.  This.  too. 
was  appealed;  and  finally,  in  May  of  1959,  a 
new  Judge  ordered  desegregation  for  that 
September. 

The  white  citizens  of  Prince  Edward  had 
not  been  Idle  during  this  time.  Within 
hoxirs  of  the  1955  Implementation  decree, 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  met,  at  10 
o'clock  In  the  evening,  and  voted  unani- 
mously to  approve  only  that  portion  of  the 
school  budget  required  by  law,  a  minimum 
of  $150,000  for  school-debt  amortization. 
Pour  days  later  the  PTA  met,  with  1,500 
people  present,  and  voted  to  raise  privately 
$212,830  to  guarantee  the  salaries  of  the 
63  white  teachers  for  the  coming  school 
year  and  to  charter  Prince  Edward  Educa- 
tional Foundation  to  conduct  private 
schoola — in  the  event  an  immediate  desegre- 
gation order  came  through.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  desegregation  would  be 
delayed,  the  county  adopted  a  month-to- 
month  payment  plan  to  teachers  and  was 
prepared    to   cut    off    expenditures   whenever 


necessary.  In  1956  a  public  hearing  pro- 
duced a  declaration  by  the  white  commu- 
nity that  It  would  turn  to  private  schools  If 
desegregation  was  ordered. 

On  June  2,  1959.  only  days  after  the 
final  desegregation  order  was  Issued,  the 
whites  of  Prince  Edward  were  ready.  The 
board  of  supervisors  rejected  the  school- 
board  budget  request  for  the  next  school 
year  and.  Instead,  passed  a  budget  without 
money  for  the  schools.  In  September  the 
private    schools   were    functioning. 

Generally  credited  by  hU  afsoclates  as  the 
architect  of  the  private-school  plan  and 
chief  strategist  for  Its  survival  Is  J  Barrye 
Wall,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  FarmvUle 
Herald,  the  county's  semlweekly  newspaper. 
A  militant  segregationist.  Wall  has  written 
such  lines  as:  "In  the  South,  neither  the 
white  race  nor  the  Negro  race  would  be 
happy  In  an  Integrated  society,"  and,  "An 
a'.tempt  to  force  oneself  socially  Is  not  only 
ill-mannered  but  lacks  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others." 

When  I  first  met  Barrye  Wall,  In  his  news- 
paper office,  be  told  me  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  he  had  done  all  the  talking  he  was  go- 
ing to  do.  But  reticence  Ls  not  an  Instinct 
of  the  crurader.  Wall,  a  cigar  chomper  in 
his  middle  sixties,  talked  for  almoct  3  hours. 
"We  had  no  choice,"  Wall  said  at  one 
point.  He  and  his  friends  could  have  estab- 
lished a  private  school  system  for  white 
children  and  kept  the  public  schools  open 
for  the  Negroes.  But  Wall  rejects  this  al- 
ternative. The  county  could  not  afford  to 
maintain  both  a  public  and  a  private  sys- 
tem. More  than  once  he  said,  "The  Negroes 
could  have  the  same  thing  we  have.  No- 
body makes  that  point." 

Wall  was  talking  about  a  corporation, 
called  Southslde  Schools.  Inc  .  set  up  by 
members  of  the  white  community  In  Decem- 
ber of  1959  after  the  foundation  schocls 
were  underway.  The  idea  of  Southslde 
Schools  was  to  supply  similar  but  separate 
private  facilities  for  Negro  children.  The 
Negroes  could  request  the  tuition  grants. 
hire  teachers  and,  presumably,  find  rent- 
free  classrooms.  A  letter  of  explanation  and 
an  application  form  were  sent  to  every  Ne- 
gro family  In  the  county.  One  application 
was  returned. 

"Don't  get  the  Idea  we're  against  public 
schools."  Wall  said  late  In  the  day.  'We're 
not.  We're  against  Integration.  And  we've 
stopped  It.  We're  just  not  In  the  public- 
school  biislness  any  more.  That's  all  there 
is  to  It." 

Isn't  It  Illegal  to  do  away  with  public 
schools?  "We  don't  think  so."  he  said. 
"The  State  of  Virginia  permits  It."  But 
what  If  something  should  happen?  What 
if  the  tuition  grants  should  be  ruled  Il- 
legal? "No  problem."  Wall  said.  We'll  go 
without  grants.  The  parents  here  will  raise 
the  money  one  way  or  another.  They  want 
these  private  schools  badly." 

The  other  spokesman  for  the  private 
schools  Is  Farmville  businessman  B  Blanton 
Hanbury.  president  of  the  foundation,  for- 
merly president  of  the  PTA.  and  father  of 
six  children.  "Five  In  school  and  one  on 
deck."  Is  the  way  he  describes  them.  He 
feels  they  are  six  good  reasons  why  he  is 
against  Integration. 

"You  have  to  live  In  the  South  to  under- 
stand our  problem."  Hanbury  said.  "We 
don't  have  Negroes  like  there  are  In  the 
North.  Most  Negroes  around  here  are  quiet, 
rural  people.  They  don't  have  a  lot  of  en- 
ergy. They're  used  to  our  way  of  life. 
Those  who  aren't  go  up  North.  I  was  in 
Washington  last  summer  and  I  watched 
Negro  policemen  handling  traffic  on  busy 
corners.  They  were  sharp.  They  moved 
that  traffic.  In  Prince  Edward  you  couldn't 
find  one  Negro  in  a  thousand  who  could 
handle  the  Job.  Negroes  around  here  Just 
aren't  cut  out  for  It. 
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T  know  the  N.^ACP  calls  this  bigotry,  but 
It's  not.  We  have  segregation,  but  not  dis- 
crimination. Wliat's  the  difference?  When 
a  Negro  goes  Into  a  restaurant  in  the  North, 
he  doesn't  know  if  hell  be  served  or  not. 
Around  here,  he  knows.  That's  the  differ- 
ence." 

Does  knowing  mean  the  Negro  likes  it? 
Does  he  accept  the  fact  that  he  can't  go  to 
a  movie  or  a  bcwUng  alley  in  the  county? 
"These,  remembtr.  are  all  private  facilities," 
Hanbury  said  'Both  races  can  have  what 
they  want.  If  t'le  Negroes  wanted  a  library 
or  a  swimming  p)ool.  we'd  even  help  them 
ge^  It.  But  they're  not  Interested.  Tliey 
want  poolrooms  and  dance  halls.  They're 
more  Interested  In  drinking  and  carousing 
than  In  reading  or  swimming.  Tliat's  what 
they've  got  and  they're  happy  with  it.  We 
have  a  saying  around  here — be  a  Negro  on 
Saturday  night  md  you'll  never  want  to  be 
a  white  man  agam. 

"I  like  to  look  at  It  this  way.  The  whites 
around  here  aren't  ready  for  integration 
either.  If  the  county  were  richer.  If  it  had 
more  educated  people,  more  of  a  middle 
class  and  more  of  an  upper  class,  if  the 
better  Negroes  didn't  leave,  then  maybe  " 

The  buildup  of  Negro  leadership  that  has 
been  evident  elsewhere  In  the  South  In  re- 
cent years  Is  absent  In  Prince  Edward  The 
only  Negro  leader  to  hold  out  for  Integrated 
public  sch(X)ls  Is  the  Rev.  L  Francis  Griffin, 
minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  In 
Farmville.  local  coordinator  for  the  NAACP. 
and  president  of  PECCA.  Grlflln  is  43 
years  old.  heavy  set.  and  slightly  disorgan- 
ized. He  accepts  speaking  dates  outside  the 
county  and  often  falls  to  appear.  He  says 
It  costs  $2,660  a  month  to  run  the  centers. 
but  Is  unable  to  produce  an  accounting  of 
the  funds.  He  claims  he  Is  too  busy  to  visit 
the  centers  and  he  knows  little  of  what  goes 
on  there. 

Stories  In  two  northern  newspapers  pro- 
duced a  shipment  of  donated  desks  and 
chairs  and  books  for  the  centers.  The  ma- 
terial was  piled  in  a  Farmville  garage,  and 
Griffin  asked  the  center  leaders  to  come  to 
town  to  help  themselves.  Much  of  the  pile 
remains  in  the  garage. 

His  organization.  PBCCA.  is  little  more 
than  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  In  his  church, 
with  perhaps  75  people  gathering  for  some 
hymn  singing,  a  sermon  and  the  passing  of 
the  collection  plate.  Griflin  skips  a  few  of 
the  meetings  himself. 

Last  year  he  moved  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren to  New  Jersey,  where  the  children  are 
going  to  public  schools.  Not  even  the 
NAACP  lawyers,  who  were  planning  to  use 
one  of  his  children  as  a  plaintiff  in  their 
court  casov  knew  that  the  youngsters  were 
no  longer  In  Prince  Edward. 

To  give  Reverend  Griffin  his  due,  he  is  a 
lonely  leader  in  a  lonely  fight.  People  in 
the  county  don't  offer  to  help  lead  the 
fight.  One  of  the  other  resident  Negro  min- 
isters is  not  eager  to  have  a  center  In  his 
church.  His  congregation,  he  has  told 
Griffin,  fears  reprisal. 

•When  the  struggle  first  began,  the  NAACP 
expected  that  the  five  high  school  seniors 
who  had  engineered  the  strike  would  become. 
In  time,  the  needed  Negro  leadership  of  the 
county.  But  these  five  youngsters,  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  organize  450  other  young- 
sters, were  al-so  sophisticated  enough  to  leave 
Prince  Edward. 

An  attitude  of  defeatism  seems  to  be 
spreading  among  the  Negro  poptilatlon. 
Some  parents  are  unhappy  that  their  chil- 
dren dont  learn  much  at  the  centers. 
Others  show  a  disinterest  In  Integrated 
schools.  Too  many  have  had  too  little 
schooling  themselves.  Most  seem  to  have 
lost  what  little  appetite  they  had  for  the 
fight. 

In  the  midst  of  this.  Griffin  stands  alone, 
feeling  the  pressures  from  Negroes  and 
whites.     The    segregationists   say    he    Is    no 


longer  "one  of  our  Negroes"  The  few 
white  moderates  claim  he  seeks  publicity, 
not  victory.  Some  Negroes  comp.aln  he  is 
more  Interested  In  token  Integration  than 
he  is  In  education.  Two  years  a<?o  he  had 
a  congregation  of  about  200.  T<)day  It  is 
well   below    100. 

Those  whites  not  fully  In  sympathy  with 
the  private-school  movement  add  up.  at  the 
moment,  to  about  6  percent  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  do  very  Uttls  talking. 
Pressures  are  too  strong  for  therr.  to  speak 
out.  A  member  of  the  school  board  who 
voted  for  the  private  schools  but  was  op- 
posed to  selling  the  public  schools  was 
called  "a  nigger  lover."  He  has  ^vithdrawn 
from  the  fight.  A  barber  who  ([uestloned 
the  wisdom  of  having  only  private  schools 
later  reported  that  people  stayed  away  from 
his  shop.  In  1955  a  Presbyterian  minister 
said  it  was  wrong  to  close  the  public  schools; 
he  lost  bis  pulpit. 

Last  spring  some  white  businesismen  be- 
gan to  meet  In  secret  to  seek  a  isettlement 
to  the  school  problem.  These  were  not 
Integratlonlsts.  but  less  than  hardened 
segregationists  who  wanted  to  resume  public 
education  and  were  willing  to  accept  what- 
ever integration  was  unavoidable.  Their 
fifth  meeting  was  discovered  and  exposed 
by  segregationists. 

An  unsigned  letter  about  the  meeting 
was  circulated  through  the  county.  "It  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  those  <jf  us  who 
have  worked  so  hard  and  sacrificed  for  the 
preservation  of  segregated  schools  that  an 
inslduous  iBlcl  movement  instigated  by  cer- 
tain biisinessmen  who  are  willing  to  sell 
their  honor  and  the  moral  upbringing  of 
our  children  for  a  few  dollars  » hlch  they 
allegedly  lost  by  a  business  slum)}  that  was 
felt  nationwide,  have  allowed  grex-d  to  com- 
promise them  Into  an  alliance  with  these 
Socialists,  integratlonlsts.  'do-go<xiers.'  and 
educationalists  who  would  sacrifice  our  chil- 
dren In  order  to  further  themselves  eco- 
nomically and  politically." 

There  then  followed  "a  confidential  re- 
port of  a  secret  meeting  held  outside  the 
county"  and  the  names  of  34  of  the  41  men 
present.  This  was  last  June  There  has  been 
no  meeting  since.  "We  say  nothing  any 
more."  a  business  man  told  me  wearily  "We 
have  to  be  all  for  the  private  schools.  Other- 
wise they  say  we're   all   against." 

While  I  was  there.  I  found  only  one  white 
person  in  Prince  Edward  speaking  against  the 
closing  of  the  schools — a  college  professor. 
He  was  meeting  with  Negroes  In  private  and 
In  public;  he  was  expressing  his  opinion  at 
gatherings  of  the  white  citizenry:  he  was 
buttonholing  former  friends  in  the  street 
and  making  them  talk  to  him. 

A  native  Virginian,  he  had  been  more  seg- 
regationist than  intcgratlonlst  when  the 
struggle  began.  "I  grew  up  with  all  these 
prejudices."  he  said.  "As  a  boy  once  in 
Washington.  DC,  I  Jumped  up  from  a  street- 
car seat  when  a  Negro  sat  down  next  to  me. 
As  recently  as  20  years  ago  I  avoided  eating 
with  Negro  teachers  at  educational  conven- 
tions. I  am  not  an  integrationist  in  the 
sense  that  I  believe  the  two  races  can  mingle 
closely.  But  I  can't  see  why  this  mistreat- 
ment Is  necessary." 

It  shocked  the  college  professor  that  white 
supremacy  In  the  county  was  strong  enough 
for  the  public  schools  to  be  abolished  with- 
out any  substantial  protest.  It  offended  him 
that  public  education  was  destroyed  because 
white  parents  feared  to  have  their  children 
sit  alongside  Negroes  in  a  classroom.  It  dis- 
illusioned him  that  the  ministers  would  not 
sp>eak  out. 

"It  Is  my  theory,"  he  said,  "that  integra- 
tion is  less  than  the  cause  for  the  private 
schools  than  the  excuse  for  them.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  movement  have  been  looking  for 
a  long  time  for  the  opportunity  to  get  pri- 
vate schools.     It  U  the  few  people  of  some 


wealth  who  pay  most  of  the  taxes.  We  have 
all  heard  the  argument  about  bow  little  the 
Negro  pays  in  taxes  lor  what  he  gets.  These 
people  believe  that  educating  only  the  white 
children.  In  private  schools,  will  be  much 
cheaper  for  them.  And  It  will  keep  the  sup- 
ply of  cheap,  uriskilled  Negro  labor  available 
in  the  county.  There  can  be  no  tobacco  crop 
without  this  cheap  labor,  and  tobacco  is  our 
only  significant  money  crop." 

The  professor  was  pressured  because  of  his 
open  opinions  Letters  were  sent  to  the 
Governor  and  State  superintendent  of 
schools  condemning  his  public  statements. 
In  town  he  was  called  "nigger  lover"  and 
"Integrationist."  Delegations  went  to  the 
college  president  complaining  about  him. 
While  I  was  in  the  county,  a  petition  was 
circulated  demanding  his  dismissal. 

Then,  a  week  after  I  left  Prince  Edward. 
I  received  vhat  I  think  is  the  saddest  letter 
I  have  ever  read.  It  was  from  tlie  profes- 
sor and  read  in  part:  "I  was  told  yesterday 
by  the  president  of  my  college  that  should 
I  open  myself  to  renewed  attack,  he  believed 
the  State  board  of  education  would  find  it 
necessary  to  be  relie\ed  of  so  coutroverslal 
a  person  as  I  seem  to  have  becorr.e.  Since 
I  ha^  e  tiu-ee  children  wholly  dependent  upon 
me  for  support.  I  have  no  reco'irse  but  to 
submit  to  withdr.iwing  from  the  battle. 
There   is  nothing  else  that  I  can  do." 

Such  are  the  fears  and  hatreds  that  fester 
In  Prince  Edward.  The  climrite  is  so  un- 
settled, the  position  of  the  white  com- 
munity so  unsure  that  one  voice — a  mild 
soft-spoken,  educated  voice — is  a  threat  and 
must  be  silenced. 

On  May  8,  Federal  Judge  Oren  Lewis  in 
Richmond  will  hear  arguments  on  all  legal 
mot.ons  outstanding  as  of  that  date  on  the 
subject  of  Prince  Edward — complaints,  ap- 
peals, supplemental  amendments  to  com- 
plaints and  any  other  business  hanging  over 
in  what  is  now  a  10 -year -old  court  case. 

Conceivably  the  school  crisis  could  end 
there,  but  no  one  in  Prince  Edward  really 
thinks  it  will. 

"We'll  have  the  public  schools  open  In 
September."  Reverend  Griffin  says,  but  he 
admits  he  Is  being  optimistic.  "What  we'^-e 
done  here  is  done."  says  Blanton  Hanbury. 
"It's  the  coming  thing  in  the  South  "  "it 
will  take  a  generation,"  ssys  the  silenced 
professor,  "to  heal  the  scars." 

Whatever  else  happens,  this  much  remains: 
With  white  children  watching  and  Negro 
children  waiting.  Prince  Edward  has  turned 
Its  back  on  the  principle  of  free  public  edu- 
cation for  all 


THE  CHARLES  CCK>LIDGE  PARLIN 
MEMORIAL  LECTURE.  1961.  BY 
HAROLD  L.  ZELLERBACH 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  and  a  dls- 
tingxiished  American,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp..  Harold  L.  Zellerbach.  delivered  the 
17th  Charles  CooUdge  Parlin  memorial 
lecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  on  the 
subject  "Are  People  the  Diminishing 
Ingredient  in  the  Future  Marketing 
System?  " 

The  lecture  explains  magnificently  the 
genius  of  our  country  in  rpsp>ect  to  stim- 
ulating mass  consumption  as  well  as 
mass  production.  Since  this  is  a  most 
distinguished  econonuc  forum,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foreword  by 
Mr.  Wroe  Alderson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors.  Parlin  Memorial  Lec- 
ture, and  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Zellerbach, 
be  printed  in  ttie  Recobd. 
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There  being  no  objection,   the   fore- 
word  and   lecture   were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Are  People  the  Diminishing  Ingredient  in 
THE  FtrrDRX  Mahketing  Ststem? 
It  Is  with   profound   gratitude  that  I  ac- 
cept  the    honor  ol   being   named   to   receive 
the  Charles  Coolldge  Parlin  Award.     It  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  tonight, 
esf>eclally  since  I   have   learned   that  during 
the  almost  20-year  history  of  these  lectures, 
this  Is  the  first  time  that  a  representative  of 
j  the    far    western    business    community    has 
been    Invited   to    appear    before    this    forum. 
I       I  accept  this  distinction  and  acknowledge 
I  it  as  a  very  splendid  tribute  to  all  of  the  men 
engaged   in   the  marketing   processes   In   the 
western  area  of  our  country. 

My  brother  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  and  I  rep- 
resent the  third  generation  of  our  family 
In  America.  Your  great  Keystone  State.  In- 
cidentally, was  the  first  place  my  grandfa- 
ther, Anthony,  settled  after  Immigrating  to 
this  country  fram  Bavaria.  The  lure  of  gold. 
Which  stimulated  the  first  great  westward 
migration,  drew  him  to  California.  The 
prospects  of  business  reward  proved  more 
attractive  than  the  goldflelds,  and  in  1868. 
he  became  a  merchant  of  stationery  in  San 
Francisco. 

Tonight  represents  a  particularly  senti- 
mental experience  for  me.  A  century  later 
finds  me  In  the  place  of  our  farillys  be- 
ginning In  America,  talking  to  you.  In  part, 
about  the  business  philosophy  of  my  grand- 
father 

Stated  simply,  his  philosophy,  which  Is  the 
heritage  of  my  brother  and  myself,  is  a  basic 
interest  and  sincere  concern  with  people — 
with  the  well-being  of  our  employees,  the 
prosperity  of  our  customers  and  sharehold- 
ers, and  the  welfare  of  the  communities  In 
which  we  do  business 

It  Is  my  impression  that  In  this  age  of 
specialization,  mechanization,  and  automa- 
tion of  the  business  processes,  these  inter- 
ests are  tending  to  disappear  from  general 
business  consciousness. 

The  happiness  of  employees  easily  becomes 
a  matter  of  punchcard  efficiency;  the  pros- 
perity of  customers  Is  based  upon  sterile 
mechanized  credit  formulae.  Contributions 
of  a  company  to  its  community  life  fre- 
quently are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  expected,  rather  than  on  the  simple  value 
of  good  community  citizenship. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  most  unfortunate 
and  regrettable  trend  in  business,  and  one 
which  I  fervently  hope  may  be  reversed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  thesis  of  this  lecture 
which  Is:  "Are  People  the  Diminishing  In- 
gredient in  the  Future  Marketing  System?" 
As  I  discuss  this  question  with  you,  I  hope 
to  stimulate  some  thought  upon  this  subject. 
Charles  Coolldge  Parlin  would  have  found 
much  In  common  with  my  grandfather. 
Anthony,  had  they  lived  in  the  same  era. 

Elach  possessed  an  insatiable  curiosity 
concerning  people — their  needs,  hopes, 
dreams,  frustrations,  and  ambitions.  What 
made  btiyers  react  as  they  did?  What  moti- 
vated them  to  accept  certain  goods  or  serv- 
ices while  rejecting  others  seemingly  as  at- 
tractive? 

These  matters  constantly  intrigued  them 
throughout  their  respective  lifetimes. 

Charles  Parlin  sought  answers  to  these 
questions  through  original  and  pioneering 
consumer  research 

Grandfather  Anthony's  approach  was 
strictly  from  the  heart.  His  success  was 
assured  from  the  start,  for  he  pnassessed  In 
great  abundance  those  principles  upon 
which  so  much  of  American  business  was 
founded;  strength  of  character,  high  Integ- 
rity, humanity,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  weaknesses  and  frustrations  of  those 
with  whom  he  traded. 

If  customers  failed  to  keep  their  promises 
or  meet  their  obligations,  they  had   but  to 


look  him  in  the  eye,  state  their  reasons  hon- 
estly, and,  more  likely  than  not.  his  patience 
and  their  credit  would  be  extended. 

These  principles  he  handed  down  to  his 
son,  Isadore.  who  became  the  motivating 
force  In  the  development  of  the  business. 
The  extent  of  my  father's  application  of  -x/hat 
he  learned  about  customer  relations  came  to 
a  real  test  on  that  tragic  day  of  April  i8. 
1906.  when  the  great  earthquake  and  fire 
struck  San  Francisco  to  lU  knees,  destroying 
virtually  all  of  the  Zellerbach  properties. 
Fortunately,  the  firm  had  Just  acquired  an 
office  In  the  nearby  city  of  Oakland  which 
came  through  this  holocaust  unscathed 
From  this  office  he  Impartially  rationed  the 
remaining  stock  to  regular  cvistomers  at 
normal  prices. 

This  was  possibly  the  first  Incident  in 
American  business  of  the  allocation  of  in- 
sufficient stocks.  His  policy  of  equitable 
treatment  and  the  extension  of  liberal  credit 
to  customers  under  the  crisis  of  earthquake 
and  fire,  consolidated  the  company's  reputa- 
tion for  progressive  customer  relations. 
This  remains  today  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant assets  of  our  business. 

Now  In  Its  91st  year,  our  company  oper- 
ates 48  mills  and  converting  plants  and  36 
distributing  centers  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  employs  more  than  26,000  people, 
and  had  sales  last  year  of  more  than  $500 
million.  Though  we  have  grown  a  great 
deal.  I  am  confident  that  the  traditions  of 
personal  service  which  built  Crown  Zeller- 
bach will  never  be  forgotten  or  abandoned. 

There  is  a  direct  corollary  between  these 
traditions  and   my  thesis. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  great  advance- 
ments In  the  efficiency  of  business  during 
the  last  decade  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  areas  of   automation   and  electronics. 

In  these  times  of  large-unit  volume  and 
small-unit  profits,  no  manufacturer  of  any 
size  can  long  survive  the  enormous  competi- 
tive pressures  which  exist  without  recourse 
to  the  cost-saving  opportunities  which 
mechanization  offers  him. 

There  Is  a  wealth  of  editorial  material 
available  on  the  subject.  I  shall  cite  this 
evening  only  a  few  examples  most  closely 
associated  with  my  personal  experience  and 
Interests. 

Among  these  Is  the  somewhat  disturbing 
trend  In  modern  business  practice  for  the 
traditional  storage  of  inventory  to  revert 
from  the  distributor-retailer  level  to  the 
warehouses  of  the  manufacturer. 

Developments  In  rapid  transportation  and 
communication,  methods  of  more  accurate 
measurements  of  peak  sales,  and  such  com- 
petitive devices  as  the  drop-shipment  are 
a  few  of  the  many  reasons  this  movement 
Is  progressing  so  rapidly. 

This  evolution  has  had  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic effects.  In  order  to  minimize  losses 
and  maximize  profits,  the  manufacturer  has 
had  to  apply  rigid  inventory  controls  at  the 
major  points  of  warehousing.  This  has 
created  the  need  for  the  Installation  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  capable  of  analyzing  such 
diverse  demographic  factors  as  Income,  sex. 
size  of  family,  population,  distribution  of 
buying  power,  seasonal  variations,  and  many 
others. 

Studies  Indicate  that  the  manufacturer 
who  falls  to  adopt  these  Innovations  for 
customer  service  will  be  forced  to  tie  up  a 
20  percent  greater  Inventory  Investment 
than   his  more  progressive  competitors. 

It  Is  predicted  that  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  effective  Inventory  controls  will 
ultimately  result  In  the  reduction  of  na- 
tional inventory  by  10  percent,  while  sus- 
taining   existing    gross    national    Income. 

Order  processing,  formerly  handled  la- 
tKDrlously  and  with  doubtful  accuracy,  has 
rightfully  given  way  to  automation  Ma- 
chines now  organize  and  analyze  Informa- 
tion contained  on  Innumerable  orders 
received  from  widely  scattered  sales   points. 


Instantaneously,  these  data  are  dis- 
seminated to  manufacturing  plants  and 
warehouses.  This  not  only  saves  costs  but 
makes  order  processing  more  precise. 

This  directly  leads  us  to  warehouse  auto- 
mation which  has  long  been  a  pet  project  of 
mine.  Our  company  was  a  pioneer  In  this 
field. 

Our  paper  manufacturing  lines  have 
grown  to  the  point  that  we  now  produce 
and  sell  more  than  400  Items.  These  may 
range  In  paper  products  from  a  standard  roll 
of  newsprint  weighing  1,400  pounds  to  a 
package  of  paper  napkins  the  housewife  can 
easily  hold  in  her  hand. 

While  our  customers  cover  a  variety  ~  of 
categories,  the  product  mix  that  must  be 
assembled  and  shipped  to  any  one  of  them 
can  become  a  complicated  affair  of  varying 
weights  and  sizes.  In  our  research  for  better 
methods  of  economically  handling  these 
loads,  we  long  ago  ak>andoned  the  original 
vertical  multi-story  type  of  warehouse  In 
favor  of  the  open-area,  one-story  building 
where  continuous  horizontal  flow  can  be 
achieved. 

A  fully  automated  facility,  located  in  Port- 
land. Oreg..  Is  the  repository  for  much  of  the 
production  of  a  half  dozen  of  our  Pacific 
Northwest  mills,  and  the  distribution  center 
for  many  items  to  our  customers  throughout 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  Installation  ships 
some  12.000  tons  of  materials  In  a  week's  op- 
eration. Lanked  with  an  automated  order 
entry  system  from  our  headquarters  office, 
we  are  able  to  fill  our  customers'  orders  on 
the  day  we  receive  them. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  highly  Bophlstl- 
cated  system  of  automated  warehousing  is 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  Integrated  com- 
panies such  as  ours  in  lowering  costs  and 
rendering  better  services. 

Business  owes  a  debt  to  the  creative  genius 
of  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  have 
provided  this  new  approach  to  the  solution 
of  one  of  our  distribution  problems.  With- 
out their  aid  It  is  probable  that  the  Infla- 
tionary Influences  on  production  costs  would 
be  even  greater. 

Scientists  and  engineers  have  accomplished 
marvels  with  this  new  machine  technology 
They  have  programed  machines  to  exercise 
Judgments  in  chess  playing,  discover  proof 
for  theorems  in  logic  and  geometry,  to  de- 
sign motors,  to  compose  music,  to  translate 
languages.  They  are  even  working  on  elec- 
tronic neurons  to  build  Into  a  computer  a 
network  as  versatile  for  memory  as  the 
human  brain. 

Recently  in  San  Francisco  a  computer, 
utilized  by  an  oil  company,  designed  a  com- 
plete chemical  plant  from  top  to  bottom — 
more  cheaply,  more  rapidly,  and  more  effi- 
ciently than  could  any  group  of  humans. 

The  plant  is  now  being  built.  It  will  cost 
about  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  a  com- 
petitive design  produced  by  human  engi- 
neers. And  it  will  be  so  efficient  it  will  cut 
production  costs  by  5  to  10  percent. 

The  machine  whipped  through  16,000  pos- 
sibilities in  16  hours  and  finally  picked  the 
single  best  design.  A  team  of  human  engi- 
neers worked  out  three  alternate  plans  for 
the  plant  In  a  year  of  work,  but  their  best 
effort  was  not  as  good  as  the  machine's. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  one  isolated  Inci- 
dent gives  validity  to  the  question  which  I 
originally  posed. 

There  are  certainly  times  when  it  would 
seem  so. 

If  we  might  think  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
cedures which  we  have  been  discussing  as  the 
science  of  business,  then  let  us  consider 
the  productive  creativity  of  people  as  the 
arts. 

It  Is  my  concern  with  what  appears  to  be 
an  overemphasis  on  automation  to  the 
neglect  of  the  human  factors  available  which 
gives  me  pause. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  growth  of  this  mech- 
anization carries  with  it  the  Inherent  threat 
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of  subordinating  the  creativity  and  produc- 
Uvlty  of  the  individual. 

I  am  afraid  also  that  too  great  entrance- 
ment  with  the  capacity  of  maclilnes  to  make 
our  decisions  for  us  will  have  the  lasting 
effect  of  producing  a  mass  Individual  with 
a  mass  personality. 

Could  It  be  that  by  more  and  more  mak- 
ing the  Individual's  function  a  routine,  we 
will  breed  a  mass  mediocrity? 

Could  it  be  that  mass  production,  mass 
marketing,  and  automation  have  already 
brought  us  perilously  close  to  this  point? 

Preoccupation  with  quantitative  data  is 
Inhibiting  the  individual  from  giving  recog- 
nition to  his  own  ability  to  develop  strong, 
sound,  personal  Judgments. 

We  must  learn  to  use  the  new  electronic 
wonders  to  help  us  create  products  and  mar- 
keting programs  with  unique,  distinctive 
characteristics.  By  so  doing,  we  shall  be 
able  to  retain  the  most  important  rewards 
in  business — those  of  self-identity,  personal 
participation,  and  creative  fulfillment. 

Let  me  say  that  our  new  mechanical  elec- 
tronic world  Is  not  going  to  replace  people. 
I  am  sure  we  can  develop  a  relationship 
with  our  machine  friends  so  that  we  can 
live  compatibly  one  with  the  other,  and  so 
that  man  can  use  the  machine  as  a  servant 
for  intelligent  purposes. 

Certainly  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  Jobs  in  many  areas  of  business. 
This  we  must  expect.  The  change  In  the 
nature  of  Jobs  will  be.  for  many  people,  a  far 
more  satisfying  exi>erlence. 

The  new  man-machine  relationship  will 
permit  the  relegation  of  routinlzed  duties 
to  the  care  of  machines,  freeing  man  for 
more  interesting  work.  Much  of  the  worry 
of  those  of  us  in  marketing  over  normal  ex- 
pediting work  will  l>e  eliminated. 

There  will  be  new  challenges  against  which 
to  apply  professional  coordination  skills  In 
balancing  tlie  manufacturing  and  selling  op- 
erations of  companies.  And,  liecause  effi- 
cient processing  systems  require  a  good  deal 
of  centralization,  each  marketing  man  will 
be  a  more  responsible  member  of  the  team. 

And  I  can't  help  but  add,  since  I  have 
spent  my  entire  business  cftrerr.  In  one  way 
or  another,  in  selling,  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  need  for  personal  contact  be- 
tween a  company  and  Its  customer.  The 
machine  can  help  get  the  right  producU  in 
the  right  amounts  to  him  at  the  right  time, 
but  it  cannot  help  build  the  most  valuable 
of  selling  assets — the  triist,  faith,  and  con- 
fidence of  f>ersoual  relationships. 

Despite   all   the   sophistication   of  modern 
selling,    there    are    still    a    few    man-to-man 
cracker  barrel  methods  that  are  as  good  to- 
day as  they  ever  were,  and,  I  suspect,  they 
i       always  will  be. 
^  I  think  one  of  the  important  things  that 

characterizes  Western  businessmen  Is  the 
warmth  they  Instill  in  their  business  rela- 
tionships. 

The  Impersonallzation  of  a  mechanized 
world  poses  a  problem  to  those  of  us  in 
marketing.  We  should  guard  the  human 
relationships  within  a  company,  and  exter- 
nally between  the  company,  its  prospect-*, 
suppliers,  stockholders,  and  community 
We  must  learn  how  to  balance  the  business 
life  of  man  with  the  usefulness  of  m.ichine? 

Another  concern  of  mine  Is  the  growing 
responsibility  we  have  for  improving  our 
management  skills. 

Regardless  of  the  helpfulness  of  machines 
in  innumerable  areas  of  manufacturing  and 
marketing,  there  continues  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  marketing  conducted  by  sheer  guess- 
work which  pMiases  for  so-called  informed 
Judgment. 

Marketing  men  only  will  take  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  leadership  of  comjianles 
when  they  learn  to  apply  the  same  precision 
to  their  planning  as  is  done  in  other  areas 
of  their  management.  Because  of  the  mor- 
tality   rate    of    products    today,    the    rapid 


duplication  of  new  products  by  competition, 
the  changing  forces  of  market  prices,  the 
degree  of  reliability  of  the  marketing  man's 
programs  must  t>e  higher  than  ever  before. 

Improvements  must  be  made  In  the  area 
of  long-range  planning  In  order  to  provide 
security  of  capital  Investments  in  plants. 
We  must  learn  to  improve  our  prediction 
skills — to  be  able  to  predetermine  expected 
shares  of  markets  more  surely  and  predict 
with  greater  accurancy  the  velocity  of  our 
programs  in  reaching  those  goals. 

We  should  know  more  about  the  behavlor- 
istlc  purchasing  patterns  of  our  customers 
so  we  can  predetermine  their  reactions.  We 
can  little  afford  to  fly  into  the  futtire  "by 
the  seat  of  our  pants." 

I  think  the  use  of  the  computer  and  such 
procedures  as  mathematical  models  can  help 
us  Immeasurably  to  improve  our  skills  in 
marketing  management. 

Important  also  Is  the  growth  of  the  Indi- 
vidual marketing  man's  responsibility  in 
his  performance  as  a  team  member. 

The  rigid  demarcation  between  manufac- 
turing and  distribution  departments  is  be- 
ginning to  break  down.  As  these  two  func- 
tions blend  more  closely  and  as  sophisticated 
liaison  work  between  all  departments  be- 
comes routine,  it  will  be  important  for  the 
marketing  man  to  understand  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  workings  of  departments  other 
than  his  own.  He  must  grasp  the  conceptual 
whole  and  provide  for  himself  a  complete 
framework  of  knowledge  about  his  total 
company  operations  that  permits  him  to 
work  toward  overall  maximum  corporate  re- 
sults. 

The  arena  of  tomorrow's  marketing  man 
will  be  much  larger.  With  new  responsi- 
bilities, opportunities  for  the  marketing 
man's  advancement  into  the  top  echelon  of 
his  company   will   multiply. 

Now,  In  most  Integrated  companies,  classic 
tensions  build  up  t>ctween  production  and 
marketing. 

For  example,  in  the  paper  Industry  where 
complete  manufacturing  efficiency  is  only 
achieved  by  the  operation  of  a  machine  24 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  every  hour  of 
time  that  such  a  machine  is  shut  down 
for  any  reason  reflects  directly  on  the  operat- 
ing sUitement. 

Having  started  out.  however,  as  a  market- 
ing operation.  Crown  Zellerbach  has  long 
held  the  philosophy  that  "the  sale  comes 
first."  Experience  has  taught  us  that  we 
function  best  when  we  take  one  product, 
or  family  group  of  products,  and  develop 
strong  distribution  on  it  before  we  attempt 
to  add  another. 

We  h.ave  never  dlgnlfled  this  practice  of 
solidifying  position  before  moving  ahead  by 
calling  it  by  any  special  name.  In  today's 
business  terminology  I  believe  it  would  be 
called  market  orientation. 

This  concept  is  carefully  nourished  at 
Crown  Zellerbach.  Our  production  and  mar- 
keting departments  work  closely  together  in 
all  phases  of  planning  and  executing  pro- 
grams. This  Joint  effort  makes  a  maximum 
contribution  to  corporate  profits. 

In  another  area,  marketing  men  have  an 
opportunity  to  enhance  their  importance  by 
giving  more  attention  to  developing  those 
efficiencies  which  reduce  selling  costs 

We  must  apply  more  intelligent  pretesting 
to  product  and  expansion  programs  before 
we  adopt  them  We  must  be  vigorous  In 
evaluating  these  programs  as  they  progress, 
and  we  must  be  more  apt  In  analyzing  our 
failures.  Better  knowledge  of  otir  markets 
will  enable  us  to  better  direct  our  thou- 
sands of  salesmen  when  they  make  their 
calls. 

Advertising  must  be  directed  to  selected 
targets  with  preknowledge  of  the  market's 
response.  If  we  will  improve  our  manage- 
ment skills  and  these  kinds  of  things,  we 
will  conserve  the  talents,  time,  and  energies 
of  people  m  many  other  departments  in  our 


companies,  and  will  minimize  total  opera- 
tional costs. 

Developing  more  flexibility  in  programing 
plant  and  marketing  investments  promises 
great  rewards. 

The  velocity  of  marketing  changes  today 
is  staggering.  To  be  committed  completely 
to  a  single  course  of  action  in  the  face  of 
population  shifts,  competitive  moves,  and 
the  frequent  intrusion  of  new  competitive 
products  can  produce  disastrous  results  even 
for  long-established  and  successful  com- 
panies. W'e  find  our  customers  expanding, 
merging,  moving  from  one  geographical 
area  to  another,  and  engaging  in  new  kinds 
of  diversified  activities. 

If  we  are  to  match  the  vigorous  pace  of 
our  custcMners,  our  operations  must  be  more 
adaptable  to  the  market's  requirements. 

Many  large  businesses  today  provide  basic 
training  courses  for  both  men  and  women 
within  the  corporation.  However,  we  tend  to 
delegate  their  supervision  to  middle -manage- 
ment personnel,  and  seldom  seriously  In- 
terest ourselves  in  the  results  which  these 
courses  achieve. 

Thus,  we  are  losing  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  natural  talents 
of  our  people,  as  well  as  acquainting  them 
with  the  fact  that  top  management  is  In- 
terested in  their  development. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these  training 
programs  should  periodically  be  reviewed 
and  strengthened  and  that  those  of  us 
charged  with  the  final  responsibility  for 
conducting  business  should  be  completely 
aware   of   the    progress   being   made. 

Employees  should  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  outside  training  programs 
which  are  locally  offered  by  schools,  colleges, 
and  marketing  organizations,  such  as  your 
own.  Some  incentive,  such  as  company-paid 
tuition  and  allowing  time  off  to  attend 
classes,  can  bo  provided. 

The  productive  man.  on  his  way  to  execu- 
tive responsibility,  should  be  given  his 
chance  at  management  training  through 
such  excellent  courses  as  those  provided  at 
Harvard,  Syracuse.  Stanford,  Pennsylvanta, 
Northwestern,  and  others.  My  own  corpora- 
tion has  systematically  conducted  a  most 
rewarding  program  in  this  area. 

The  growth  and  decentralization  of  busi- 
ness requires  managers  capable  of  handling 
greater  responEibilitles.  Managerial  duties 
are    becoming   more   complex. 

The  need  is  intensifying  for  more  profes- 
sional approaches.  We  must  provide  man- 
agement training  programs  within  our  com- 
panies in  a  systematic  way.  Each  manager, 
first,  has  the  responsibility  for  self -develop- 
ment, and  second,  for  encotiraglng  develop- 
ment for  the  men  under  him. 

At  Crown  Zellerbach  we  encourage  our 
managers  to  engage  in  individual  reading 
and  study  plans,  to  attend  outside,  as  well 
as  company,  business-management  courses. 
We  then  try  to  present  them  with  sufficient 
opportunity  and  challenges  lor  the  applica- 
tion of  tlie  principles  learned. 

Ctirrently,  our  company  Is  considering  rhe 
addition  of  a  new  comprehensive  course 
wnlch  will  provide  broad  general  training  for 
our  middle  marketing  management.  The 
course  will  cover  the  basic  management 
functions  of  planning,  organizing,  staffing, 
directing,  and  controlling.  The  program  will 
also  stre  s  the  importance  of  team  responsi- 
bilities on  the  part  of  each  department  to- 
ward the  objective  of  producing  the  maxi- 
mum profit. 

Junior  management  groups  should  be 
formed  and  given  complete  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. This  Is  an  area  where  American 
business  is  sadly  remiss. 

By  the  very  manner  in  which  staff  eche- 
lons are  organized  in  most  companies,  busi- 
ness is  inhibiting  and  stifling  the  possible 
contribution  of  its  young  minds.  Junior 
management  and  in  some  cases,  middle  man- 
agement,   frequently    lacks    the    means    by 
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which  thoughts  and  ideas  can  be  communi- 
cated upward  to  top  management. 

Thl«  Is  a  serious  charge,  but  one  which  I 
believe  to  be  demonstrable,  and  one  which 
I  equall.  believe  needs  our  serious  attempts 
at  correction. 

I  agree  with  Marion  Harper  who.  In  his 
address  last  year,  commented  on  the  need 
for  generallsts.  Training  of  the  well-rounded 
businessman  should  begin  during  his  aca- 
demic years.  We  must  see  that  our  college 
recruitment  programs  secure  from  the  res- 
ervoir of  new  talent,  not  only  the  specialist 
but  the  man  who  has  been  broadened  in  the 
social  science  sphere 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  read  recently 
the  announcement  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  that  a  new 
curriculum  of  undergraduate  education  for 
business,  designed  to  meet  the  changing 
requirements  of  business  leadership,  will  be 
introduced  at  the  freshman  level  In  Sep- 
tenaber  of  this  year. 

This  new  program  places  incre.^fed  em- 
phasis upon  courses  !n  the  arts  and  sciences 
essential  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
political,  technological,  and  social  forces 
which  affect  business  today. 

Certainly  the  initiation  of  this  kind  of 
curriculum  underscores  the  recognition  be- 
ing given  by  our  colleges  to  the  business 
manager's  need  for  a  broad  understanding 
of  the  physical  and  social  sciences.  I  give 
hearty  endorsement  to  my  alma  mater's 
initiative  in  this  regard.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  this  kind  of  educational  training  started 
during  the  undergraduate  years. 

Both  at  the  academic  level  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  organization,  the  desire  of 
the  individual  for  self-expression,  especially 
in  the  formative  years.  Is  never  fully  sat- 
isfied. It  he  has  capacity  for  Independent 
thought,  we  must  encourage  his  self-reliance 
so  that  his  native  powers  of  originality  will 
emerge 

Then,  It  is  important  that  we  provide  him 
with  the  corporate  framework  so  that  he 
may  make  his  contribution  to  his  own  sense 
of  personal  satisfaction  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum profitability  of  the  corporation. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind — our 
most  Important  asset  Is  people.  Business 
leaders  must  recognize  that  the  human 
mind  is  our  moet  valuable  resource  and  that 
It  contributes  more  to  economic  growth  and 
our  national  welfare  than  physical  capital, 
factories,  or  machines. 

On  this,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first 
marketing  research  operation  conducted  In 
America,  and  undertaken  by  the  man 
whom  we  honor  here  tonight,  Charles  Cool- 
Idge  Parlln.  I  would  like  to  leave  these  final 
thoughts  with  you: 

That  we  readdress  ourselves  to  the  per- 
sonal aspects  of  the  business  relationship; 

That  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  creative  capacities  of  our 
people;  and 

TTiat  we  utilize  the  strengths  we  find 
within  the  mechanical  processes,  hand-ln- 
hand  with  the  enormous  power  which  can 
be  generated  by  the  human  mind. 

If  we  recognize  the  validity  of  this  philos- 
ophy, our  progress  will  surge  with  the 
swelling  stream  of  new.  unique,  and  vastly 
more  productive  concepts  and  Ideas. 

Then  no  one  of  us  need  fear  that  people 
win  become  a  diminishing  Ingredient  In 
the  future  marketing  system. 


servance  of  this  day,  it  still  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Rumania 
as  a  symbol  of  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  they  hope  to  regain  in 
the  future. 

Rumania  was  freed  from  Turkish  rule 
in  1856  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Cri- 
mean War.  but  it  was  not  until  1881 
that  Prince  Carol  was  crowned  king  of 
that  land.  A  prosperous  country,  rich 
in  natural  resources,  it  has  been  over- 
run in  two  World  Wars  by  its  enemies, 
and  was  seized  by  the  Soviet  Union  even 
before  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Kremlin's  armed 
might,  the  people  of  Rumania  have 
nevertheless  kept  the  flame  of  freedom 
burning  brightly  in  spite  of  harsh  re- 
strictions and  repressive  measures. 

American  interest  in  this  Balkan 
country  goes  back  to  the  19th  centui-y, 
and  in  addition  to  a  lively  diplomatic 
history,  there  are  also  strong  ties  of 
blood  between  the  two  countries.  Many 
of  our  citizens  can  trace  their  ancestry 
to  this  land,  and  they  have  helped  to 
keep  alive  the  hope  that  freedom  will 
once  again  flourish  in  Rumania.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
exprcs  ion  of  that  hope  and  that  wish. 


EIGTHTIETH       ANNIVERSARY       OF 
THE   INDEPENDENCE    OF   RUMANIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. May  10.  was  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Rumania  and  it 
was  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday 
during  the  period  of  the  kingdom.  Al- 
though the  Communist  regime  of  Ru- 
mania has  suppressed  all  outward  ob- 


PROPOSED   OREGON   SAND   DUNES 
SEASHORES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  second  of  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Anthony  Netboy 
about  the  proposed  Oregon  Sand  Dunes 
Seashore.  Mr.  Netboy  is  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  Portland  State  College,  and  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  interim  com- 
mittee on  natural  resources  of  the  50th 
legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Area  Sought  for  Dl'nes  Park  Has  Public, 
Privatx  Owners 

The  proposed  national  seashore,  somewhat 
modified  in  extent  from  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neubcrcer's  original  bill,  is  about  half  pub- 
licly owned  and  half  privately  owned. 
About  15,000  acres  are  In  national  forest  and 
additional  small  parcels  of  land  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  Department  of  Defense.  Florence,  with 
1.750  people,  and  Reedsport.  with  3.450,  are 
major  centers  of  population  but  are  excluded 
from  the  boundary  proposals. 

An  economic  study  of  the  area  In  1959  by 
Prof.  Granville  Jensen,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  of  Oregon 
State  University,  found  that  the  most  im- 
portant land  uses  in  order  of  their  impor- 
tance are  recreation,  forestry  and  agricul- 
ture. Nearby  Honeyman  State  Park,  not 
now  wlthm  the  seashore  boundary,  attracts 
more  than  400,000  visitors  annually. 

As  for  forestry,  much  of  the  tlmberland 
has  been  cut  over  and  Is  covered  with  brush, 
reproduction  and  Immature  second  growth. 
The  amount  of  commercial  tlmberland  Is 
some  1,750  acres.  Much  of  It  is  on  lands 
that  have  been  subdivided  for  lake  front 
homesites  whose  owners  place  a  hig'i 
esthetic  value  on  it  and  refuse  to  have  it 
cut. 

Agriculture  has  little  economic  signifi- 
cance, since  most  of  the  area  Is  too  steep  or 
the  soil  too  sandy  for  plowing  or  pasture. 
What  agriculture  there  is  occurse  on  the  al- 
luvial sou  of  the  bottom  lands  along  the 
creeks  that  feed  Into  the  lakes.  In  1958  there 
were  six  occupied  farmsteads,  comprising  200 


acres  of  tillable  land  and  130  acres  of  grass- 
land, providing  a  gross  income  to  their  own- 
ers of  some  $12,000. 

The  economy  of  the  dunes  area  is  mainly 
dependent  on  service  establishments  cater- 
ing largely  to  visitors  to  nearby  Honeyman 
State  Park  and  people  who  have  cottages 
on  the  lakes.  In  1958  there  were  21  small 
business  establishments,  mostly  situated 
along  Highway  101.  Their  combined  gross 
Income  was  about  $140,000. 

Another  measure  of  the  economy  is  given 
by  tax  records  of  Lane  and  Douglas  Coun- 
ties In  1958  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
private  property  within  the  proposed  sea- 
shore was  *550,000.  Total  taxes  paid  were 
about  $38,000  of  which  most  went  to  the 
Florence  school  district. 

In  contrast  to  Its  present  relatively  un- 
developed state,  the  prop>08ed  seashore,  ac- 
cording to  Profes-or  Jens<»n.  would  bring 
millions  of  tourist  dollars  to  the  area, 
thereby  creating  new  payrolls  and  Income 
Within  30  years — by  1990 — 3  million  persons 
would  visit  the  national  seashore  annually 
with  recreation  as  a  primary  objective  If 
facilities  and  services  were  made  available. 
They  would  spend  an  estimated  $26  million. 

To  attain  this  level  of  development,  the 
Federal  Government  would  Invest  some  $16 
million  in  land  acquisition,  recreation  fa- 
cilities— visitor  centers,  fishing,  camping, 
plcknicklng  and  boating  facilities  and  util- 
ities— highway  relocation,  roads,  trails  and 
parking  areas,  and  dune  stabilization. 
Since  all  service  establishments  woiild  be 
private  concessions  In  line  with  National 
Park  Service  f)ollcy.  It  Is  estimated  that  an 
additional  $14.5  million  would  come  from 
private  investment  in  motels,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, filling  stations,  grocery  stores  and 
sporting  goods  stores  Annual  payrolls 
would  amount  to  some  $6  6  million. 

In  contrast,  according  to  Jensen,  the  area 
can  expect  only  a  moderate  economic  growth 
In  the  next  30  years  if  the  movement  to 
create  a  national  seashore  falls 
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TRIBUTES    TO    SENATOR    JACOB    K. 
JAVITS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  have  been  following 
closely,  and  with  deep  interest  in  recent 
weeks,  the  news  from  New  York  about 
the  efforts  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
New  York  and  its  leaders,  to  persuade 
our  colleague.  Senator  Javits,  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  important  position 
of  mayor  of  New  York  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  Democrats  and  independent 
voters  hoped  also  that  he  would  become 
a  candidate. 

We  can  understand  the  difficult  de- 
cision which  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  faced. 

The  office  of  mayor  of  New  York  City 
is  one  of  the  most  important  political 
positions  in  the  United  States.  As  a  na- 
tive of  that  city,  we  know  that  he  would 
like  to  serve  its  great  interests.  And  we 
know  that  he  would  be  an  outstanding 
mayor.  Today  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  announced  that  the 
grave  domestic  and  world  problems  fac- 
ing our  country  had  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  duty  is  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

We  have  come  to  know  him  well  in  the 
Senate  since  he  has  been  a  Member  since 
1957.  We  know  his  ability,  his  courage, 
and  his  humanism.  He  is  a  great  fighter 
for  freedom  in  the  world.  And  he  has 
expressed  his  convictions  by  his  never- 
ending  struggle  for  full  freedom  for  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  what- 


ever race,  creed,  or  color.  We  know  him 
also  as  a  man  of  warm  sympathies,  of  in- 
tegrity and  of  principle. 

He  is  a  true  liberal,  one  who  is  tough 
and  practical  about  expenditures,  but 
who,  like  Lincoln,  sees  our  free  system 
as  one  whose  great  purpose  is  to  extend 
equality  of  opp>ortunity  to  our  people, 
and  freedom  in  our  land,  and  the  world. 

Whatever  decision  he  makes,  whatever 
Ix>sition  he  may  hold,  and  whatever  work 
he  may  choose,  he  will  continue  to  grow 
in  seiT^ice  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  about 
Senator  Javits  and  the  mayoral  race, 
and  also  his  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  oi'dered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Javits  Bars  Mavoral  Race;  GOP  Leaders 
Acquiesce- — Senator  Meets  Governor  - 
Cites  Importance  or  World  Problems 

(By  Douglas  Dales) 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  asked  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  State  and  city  Republican 
leaders  last  night  to  remove  his  name  from 
consideration  as  a  possible  Republican  can- 
didate few  mayor  this  year. 

The  five  county  leaders  in  the  city  an- 
nounced that  they  would  respect  the  Sen- 
ator's wishes  "to  continue  his  Important 
work  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  " 

Senator  Javits  cited  the  Importance  of 
national  Issues  In  asking  that  his  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  possible  candidates 

After  a  three-hour  meeting  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  five  county  leaders  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  here,  the  Senator  made  his 
request  In  a  statement  that  was  interpreted 
as   eliminating  him   from   the  race. 

Asked  whether  his  decision  was  Irrevoca- 
ble, Senator  Javits  said: 

"I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  qualify  my 
statement.  I  think  it  is  pretentious  to  make 
Shermanesque  statements." 

He  was  referring  to  a  statement  by  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman  at  a  Republican  nomi- 
nating convention  in  which  he  asserted  that 
if  nominated  for  President  he  would  not 
run,  and   If  elect<d  he  would  not  serve. 

Attending  the  meeting  at  the  Roosevelt 
besides  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Senator 
Javits  were  L.  Jud;ion  Morhouse.  State  chair- 
man, and  the  county  leaders,  Bernard  New- 
man of  Manhattan.  Prank  Kenna  of  Queens, 
John  R.  Crews  of  Brooklyn,  James  Flood  of 
Richmond  and  Representative  Paui,  A.  Pino 
of  the  Bronx. 

Also  present  were  William  L.  Pfelffer,  for- 
mer State  chairman,  who  has  been  acting 
in  a  liaison  capacity  iDetween  the  State  com- 
mittee and  New  York  City;  Carl  Spad,  ap- 
pointments secretary  to  the  Governor,  and 
Harry  O'Donnell,  press  assistant  to  Mr.  Mor- 
house. 

The  statement  by  the  five  county  leaders 
Indicated  that  they  accepted  Mr  Javits'  jk)- 
sltlon  as  final.  They  had  requested  the 
meeting. 

"He  reaffirmed  his  position,"  they  said  In  a 
statement,  'and  we  respect  his  decision  to 
continue  his  impcrtant  work  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

"We  are  continuing  our  discussion  and 
meeting  with  othe.-  potential  candidates  who 
are  also  equipped  with  positive  qualities  of 
competent,  courageous  leadership  so  criti- 
cally needed  today  in  the  government  of  the 
city  of  New  York  " 

"In  selecting  a  candidate  for  mayor,  "  the 
county  leaders  ccntlnued.  "we  are  firmly 
encouraged  by  growing  evidence  that  the 
people  of  this  city  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
replace    the    present    easygoing,    inefficient 


handling    of    their    municipal    affairs    with 
aggressive,  progressive  leadership. 

"We  are  determined  to  offer  a  candidate 
who  will  be  an  eminently  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  Mayor  Wagner,  whose  failures  in  ex- 
ecutive leadership  and  administrative  dis- 
cipline have  burdened  the  i>eople  with  a 
depressing,  often  disgraceful,  series  of  crimes 
and  problems  in  every  area  of  municipal 
responsibility." 

resists  pressure 

In  asking  that  he  be  removed  from  con- 
sideration. Senator  Javits  resisted  strong 
pressure  brought  by  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  by  national  leaders  of  the  party,  includ- 
ing former  Vice  President  Richard  M   Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  Senator  at  a  recent 
meeting  here  that  he  had  a  duty  to  the  party 
to  run.  The  former  Vice  President  sought  to 
Impress  upon  him  the  lmp>ortance  of  a  Re- 
publican mayoral  victory  in  rebuilding  the 
party  nationally. 

Recent  statements  by  Senator  Javits,  in- 
cluding one  to  Alex  Rose,  vice  president  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  had  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  Senator  might  be  getting  ready  to  revise 
his  position  against  running. 

The  development  returned  the  situation  to 
about  where  It  was  a  week  ago 

Senator  Javits  recalled  last  night  that  he 
had  made  It  clear  some  time  ago  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  considered  for  the  city  elec- 
tion. 

He  said  he  had  agreed  to  renew  considera- 
tion out  of  respect  for  friends  and  political 
associates  who  recently  had  urged  him  to 
reconsider. 

After  reconsidering,  he  said,  he  adhered 
"to  the  view  I  had  expressed  some  time  ago." 

SAYS  he'll  help 

Mr.  Javits  said  he  felt  the  party  had  a 
number  of  excellent  candidates  for  mayor. 
He  said  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  work 
for  a  Republican  victory. 

The  Senator  reiterated  that  he  felt  the 
great  national  issues  of  peace  and  «ar,  pros- 
perity and  depression,  of  Justice,  and  civil 
Uijerties  were  as  critical  to  the  p>eople  of 
New  York  as  its  city  government. 

He  had  said  he  believes  he  can  be  of 
greater  service  to  the  people  In  the  Senate 
than  In  city  hall. 


Text  op  Javits  Statement 

I  have  today  met  with  the  coun-.y  chair- 
men of  the  five  counties  In  the  city  at  their 
request,  with  the  Governor  and  Mr  William 
Pfelffer  and  the  State  Chairman  L  Judson 
Morhouse,  and  have  asked  them  to  remove 
my  name  from  consideration  as  a  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  made  it  clear  some 
time  ago  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  mayoralty  race,  but  friends 
and  political  associates  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  recently  urged  me  to  recon- 
sider. Out  of  respect  for  them  I  gave  re- 
newed consideration  to  the  possibility  of  my 
running  for  Mayor  and  advised  the  leaders 
today  that  I  adhere  to  the  view  which  I  had 
expressed  some  time  ago. 

I  feel  that  my  party  has  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent candidates  to  offer  to  the  people  for 
this  very  high  office. 

Our  city  is  badly  governed  and  has  suf- 
fered seriously  as  a  result  as  a  good  com- 
munity in  which  to  live  and  work.  The 
greatest  city  on  earth  should  be  the  greatest 
in  every  way  in  the  excellence  of  relation- 
ships between  p>eople  of  all  faiths,  races  and 
color  who  live  here;  In  a  concept  of  metro- 
politan government  congenial  to  its  majesty 
and  power;  in  being  a  center  of  the  arts, 
culture,  education  and  sciences;  as  a  setting 
for  the  capital  of  the  world — the  United  Na- 
tions— and  as  a  decent  home  and  business 
community  of  which  every  New  Yorker 
should  be  proud. 

In  the  coming  campaign,  consistent  with 
my  duties  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  do  every- 


thing humanly  possible  in  the  choice  of 
candidates  and  in  the  waging  of  the  cam- 
paign to  realize  these  opfxirtunities  for  my 
native  city. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  feel  that  the 
great  issues  of  peace  and  war.  of  prosperity 
and  depression,  of  justice  and  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  which  are  being  fought 
out  in  the  Congress  not  only  for  ourselves 
m  New  York  but  for  everybody  in  the  United 
States  and  Indeed  in  the  whole  free  world 
are  as  critical  to  the  people  of  New  York 
City  as  our  own  municipal  government.  I 
am  thoroughly  engaged  In  this  activity,  hope 
very  much  the  people  will  see  fit  to  continue 
me  in  it.  and  will  do  my  utmost  as  always 
to  Justify  their  confidence. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  1  Mr.  Coope?  ]  about  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  rec- 
ognize that  Senator  Javits  would  make 
an  outstanding  mayor  of  the  great  city 
of  New  York. 

I  am  happy  that  the  decision  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  been,  as  I  understand,  to  remain  with 
us  in  the  Senate,  where  he  has  made  a 
real  contribution  and  where,  by  reason  of 
his  ability,  intelligence,  and  understand- 
ing: he  can  make  further  contributions. 

I  do  not  always  agree  vith  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  decisions  he  has 
reached.  Sometimes  we  approach  prob- 
lems with  a  different  philosophy.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  he  is  one  of  the  very 
valuable  Members  of  this  body,  and  has 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  a  con- 
tribution that  will  be  of  service  to  this 
countiy  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]  concern- 
ing the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits].  I  watched  with  some  ap- 
prehension the  efforts  of  our  party  to 
draft  him  to  be  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  know  he  would  be  an  excel- 
lent mayor  of  that  city  and  a  ver>-  effec- 
tive one,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  the  United  States  Senate  to  lose  one 
of  his  congressional  experience  and  his 
great  ability  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
this  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
a  catalyst  for  the  Republican  Party  for 
a  great  many  yeai-s.  I  think  we  need  a 
catalyst  in  our  midst.  We  need  more 
than  one.  But  certainly  none  has  been 
more  effective  as  such  than  he.  I  am 
very  glad  to  associate  myself  with  those 
who  rejoice  that  he  will  remain  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  join  my  Republican  colleagues 
who  have  been  paying  ti-ibute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoi-k  (Mr.  Javits].  A 
Democrat.  I  have  much  less  of  a  mixed 
feeling  about  it.  I  am  delighted  that  our 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  mayorality. 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  not  have  as 
formidable  an  opponent  as  obviously  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  have  been. 
I  am  also  very  happy  that  this  extremely 
competent,  brilliant,  and  fair-minded 
Senator  will  continue  indefinitely  to 
grace  the  Hall  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
cision of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
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Jatits].  to  remain  in  the  Senate  rather 
than  to  run  for  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  is  good  news  for  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  Yo'-k.  The  announce- 
ment, however,  I  am  sure  will  be  greeted 
witn  keen  disappointment  by  many  per- 
sons in  New  York  City. 

There  is  no  Senator  who  works  harder 
for  his  constituents  than  does  Senator 
Javits.  There  is  no  Senator  who  is  more 
fully  versed  on  legislation  and  on  the 
problems  of  his  State.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Senator  who  battles  harder  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  who  elected 
him. 

I  know  that  the  decision  of  Senator 
Javtts  was  reached  after  considerable 
soul  searching  and  thought,  because  he 
was  under  great  pressure  to  accept  the 
high  honor  of  nominee  for  mayor  of 
New  York.  Many  of  us  are  convinced 
that  he  could  have  been  elected  mayor 
and  that  he  would  have  performed  out- 
standing service  in  that  position.  He 
could  have  restored  good  government  to 
d,  city  which  deserves  it  and  needs  it, 
but  which  has  been  denied  competent 
and  inspired  leadership  for  far  too  long 
a  time. 

But  my  colleague  has  made  his  deci- 
sion, and  we  respect  him  for  doing  so  in 
his  usual  forthright  manner.  It  is  at 
least  reassuring  to  know  that  his  con- 
siderable talents  and  energies  are 
pledged  to  the  election  of  a  new  mayor  in 
the  city — a  change  which  I  am  confi- 
dent can  still  be  achieved. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  all  Members  of  the  Senate  in  ex- 
pressing my  gratification  that  my  senior 
colleague  will  remain  here  to  carry  on 
his  important  work.  I  look  forward  to 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
as  we  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  of  the  Nation. 


EXPUI^ION  OP  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS 
FROM  CUBA 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Madam  President, 
more  than  a  year  ago  in  an  extended 
speoch,  "Red  Poison  With  Our  Sugar," 
made  on  this  floor.  I  warned  what  to  ex- 
pect from  Castro  and  his  bearded  beat- 
niks. In  this  speech  I  listed  the  21  typi- 
cal Communist  steps  to  total  power 
which  I  showed  Castro  was  following  in 
Cuba.  The  last  or  21st  step  is  always 
the  suppression  of  all  forms  of  religion 
moving  as  fast  as  the  resistance  of  those 
defending  religion  can  be  overcome. 

Newspapers  recently  report  that  Cas- 
tro has  announced  that  all  foreign-born 
Catholic  priests  are  to  be  expelled  from 
Cuba.  This  would  number  at  least  500. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists did  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
China  10  years  ago — all  foreign-born  re- 
liKious  leaders  were  driven  from  that 
unhappy  land — if  they  were  not  tortured, 
brainwashed  and  imprisoned. 

The  Tablet  of  Brooklyn  is  one  of  the 
largest  circulation  and  influential  Cath- 
olic papers  in  this  country.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Tablet  on  April  29.  "The 
Church  Is  Target  of  Cuba  Reprisal."  It 
reports  the  arrest  of  over  100  priests  by 


the  Castio  secret  police  and  also  that  a 
reign  of  terror  is  being  pursued  against 
the  CathDlic  Church  in  Cuba. 

Many  schools  and  churches  have  al- 
ready been  seized  and  closed.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  article  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER  «Mrs. 
Neubehgkr  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follo\<s: 

Church     Is     Target     of     Cuba     Reprisal — 
KoiriCE.s     AND    Schools     Closed.     Prisons 

OVERCBOWDU) 

The  Initial  rebel  attempt  to  liberate  Cuba 
from  Marxist  rule  resulted  In  new  and  large- 
scale  lo&  es  of  liberty,  with  the  Catholic 
Church  bear'ng  the  bruat  of  the  Castro 
regime's   recriminatory   raids. 

Police  ind  vigilante  committees  organized 
by  the  Government  made  waves  of  arrests 
ttuoughojt  the  country.  Rstlmates  of  the 
numbers  put  In  prison  ranged  In  the  tens 
of  thous  inds.  Among  them  was  at  least 
one  bishop. 

R,\DIO     HITS     CASSOCKED    THUCS 

Havana  radio  stations  stepped  up  their 
Invective  against  '  cassocked  thugs."  and 
one  broadcast  said  100  priests  were  arrested. 
One  United  States- born  Augustlnlan  and 
two  Cant  dlan  priests  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Society  of  Quebec  were  known  to  have  been 
seized. 

Four  o:her  priests  were  said  to  have  been 
taken  captive  along  with  other  members  of 
a  landing  force  vh'.ch  tried  to  set  up  a 
beachhead  In  southern  Cuba. 

The  Catholic  churches  and  parochial 
schools  li  Havana  and  In  many  other  parts 
of  the  country  were  reported  to  have  been 
scaled  b;;  Government  forces — their  doors 
barred  by  armed  militiamen  and  women. 
The  Catholic  Dnlverslty  of  Vlllanueva  was 
closed. 

Government  propaganda  units  charged 
that  Catholic  Institutions  were  being  used 
as  rebel  supply  centers,  hiding  places  for 
fugitives,  and  depots  for  subversive  litera- 
ture. 

CUIDINAL     REPORTED     IN     REPrCE 

Unconfirmed  repoTta  aid  that  81 -year-old 
Manuel  Cardinal  Arteaga  y  Betsncourt, 
Archbishop  of  Havana,  who  has  t>een  living 
in  semiretirement.  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Argentine    Embassy  with  two  other  bishops 

The  bishop  under  arrest  is  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Eduardo  Boza  Masvldal  of  Havana, 
the  rector  of  Vlllanueva  University.  Bishop 
Boza  has  long  been  an  outspoken  critic  of 
Communist  influences  within  the  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Fidel  Castro. 

Havana's  PIEL  radio  network  reported  that 
Bishop  Bciza  had  been  arrested  at  the  Church 
of  Our  LJkdy  of  Charity,  of  which  he  Is  rec- 
tor. On-j  of  the  curates  of  the  parish, 
Father  Arnello  Blanco  Blanco,  was  seized 
with  him 

The  Havana  radio  said  it  had  been  "re- 
vealed that  Boza  Masvldal  had  step{>ed  up 
his  activities  against  Cuba,  using  La  Carl- 
dad  Chuich  for  the  purpose.  Members  of 
the  (viglLvnce)  conimlttee  therefore  proceed- 
ed to  search  the  church." 

It  cont.nued:  "In  Boza  Masvidal's  private 
office  thej  found  great  quantities  of  counter- 
revoiutior.ary  propaganda,  two  caps  of  the 
tyranny's  army,  one  of  them  bearing  a  ma- 
jor's ln£l$:nla,  and  in  addition  $236  in  bills 
in  various  denominations  and  considerable 
change  in  American  money. 

"In  an  adjoining  room,  much  hidden  med- 
icine was  found;  some  had  already  been 
measured  out  by  several  counterrevolution- 
ary groups  which  were  planning  to  rebel. 
The  arrest  of  Blanco  Blanco  was  effected  by 


the  defen.se  committee  of  the  district  be- 
cause he  was  found  with  the  priest  Boza 
Masvldal  and  because  he  refused  to  open  the 
door  of  the  church" 

Subsequently,  other  militiamen  arrested 
three  Augustlnlan  priests  at  Havana's  Christ 
of  Good  Voyage  parish  under  similar  accu- 
sations. They  are  Father  John  McKnlff, 
O  S-A..  the  pastor,  who  Is  from  Philadelphia, 
and  Fathers  Jose  Luis  VlUacosta,  O.S.A  ,  and 
Jose  Blanco  Suarez,  O.S.A. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  reported  that  among  the  prlefts 
under  arrest  outside  Havana  were  Augus- 
tlnlans  from  Canada,  whose  school  at  Colon, 
In  Matanzaa  Province,  was  seized.  The 
names  of  the  men  were  not  immediately 
available. 

Canadian  sources  said,  however,  that  at 
least  two  priests  of  the  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety of  Quebec  were  taken  Into  custody  by 
Castro  elements  early  In  the  reign  of  terror. 
They  were  Identified  as  Fathers  Jean  Men- 
ard. P.M.E.,  and  Paul  Emlle  Chenard. 
P.ME. 

Reports  from  other  sources  Indicated  that 
priests  and  religious  were  being  harassed 
in  various  provincial  centers  of  Cuba,  In- 
cluding Santiago.  There  was  no  Immediate 
word  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Santi- 
ago's Archlblshop  Enrique  Perez  Serantes, 
who  once  befriended  Fidel  Castro,  but 
whose  ferles  of  pastoral  letters  denouncing 
communlrm  has  earned  him  the  personal 
castlgstlon  of  the  Premier. 

WEW    PASTORAL    LETTXX 

Church  sources  meanwhile  were  citing  a 
document  said  to  be  a  pastoral  letter  Issued 
by  Archbishop  Perez  Serantes  which  calls  for 
Cuba's  ChrUtians  to  be  firm  and  serene, 
strong  In  the  faith.  Increasingly  attached  to 
the  Holy  Cross,  the  tree  of  strength  and  of 
life. 

The  letter  states  that  what  is  being  de- 
manded In  Cuba  Is  "the  extermination  of 
those  who  stnnd  unconditionally  with  the 
church  "  But  It  holds  that  the  church  In 
Cuba  Is  doing  well.  The  reason.  It  states. 
Is  that  the  ranks  of  the  Catholics  gala 
"stronger  cohesion"  day  by  day.  and  "be- 
cause our  priests,  in  spite  of  Insults  and 
threats  hurled  at  them  dally,  remain  stead- 
fast In  their  places  ' 

The  letter  concludes  by  saying:  "Brothers, 
live  serenely  and  hojjefully.  Despite  the 
f,'.ct  that  the  tempest  grows  stronger  and  Is 
Increasing  have  no  fear:  We  are  doing  well. 
We  are  going  forward  In  the  l>oat  of  the  ex- 
pert Fisherman  of  Galilee  and  traveling  in 
It  Is  the  Lord,  who  allows  these  things  to 
test  and  to  temper  our  faith." 

Hard  hit  In  the  arrests  throughout  Cuba 
were  the  homes  of  the  middle  class — the 
source  of  the  leadership  of  Catholic  organ- 
izations. Entire  families.  Including  chil- 
dren, were  being  seized  and  sent  to  Impro- 
vised detention  centers.  Including  movie  the- 
aters, hotels,  and  Havana's  giant  Sports  Pal- 
ace. In  many  cases,  the  arrests  were  made 
by  vigilante  groups  composed  of  adolescents 
who  drafted  their  own  lists  of  "suspicious 
persons."  By  the  weekend  following  the  un- 
successful rebel  landing,  a  total  of  29  exe- 
cutions had  been  reported. 

But  Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcos  re- 
portedly had  visited  at  least  one  prison 
compound  to  see  to  It  that  captives  were 
treated  with  "humanity  due  to  any  prisoner 
of  war."  One  Cuban  army  ofScer  was  quoted 
as  stating  that  the  Castro  forces  were  "more 
Christian  than  the  rebels:  We  burled  their 
dead  in  wooden  cofQns,  while  otir  own  boys 
were  burled  where  they  fell." 

Despite  the  "more  Christian  "  claim  of  the 
Castro  forces,  access  to  Catholic  churches 
was  barred  in  much  of  Cuba.  In  Guantan- 
amo.  Cuban  city  near  the  VS.  naval  base 
on  the  eastern  tip  of  the  Island,  both 
churches  were  surrounded  by  militiamen. 
So  was  La  Salle  College. 
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At  St.  John  Bo6:;o  Church  In  Havana, 
mllitiawomen  blocked  the  enuance.  But 
Catholics,  particularly  women,  knelt  on  the 
pavement  to  recite  the  rosary  In  front  of 
the  church. 


MR.  NIXONS  CC'MMENTS  ON  SOME 
OF  THE  ISSUES  PRESENTED  BY 
THE  KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Madam  President,  last 
week,  on  May  5.  former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  made  a  speech  on  nation- 
al issues  before  tne  Executives  Club  of 
Chicago,  his  first  since  the  election. 

Mr.  Nixon  commented  in  a  responsible, 
constructive  manner  on  some  of  the  is- 
sues presented  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, stating  he  was  speaking  as  a 
private  citizen,  not  as  a  candidate  for 
public  oflBce,  not  ai  a  self-appointed  lead- 
er of  the  Republican  Party,  nor  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  former  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon  pointed  out  that  the  new 
administration  .^as  made  proposals 
which  would  imiKJse  upon  the  Nation, 
over  a  2-year  period,  an  additional  $5 
billion  burden  in  Federal  spending,  an 
additional  $10  billion  in  new  obligational 
authority,  with  the  result  of  a  new  deficit 
of  at  least  $5  billion  even  if  revenues  are 
estimated  on  the  optimistic  side. 

Of  this  new  tota.  of  $15  billion  In  spend- 
ing  and   obligations — 

Mr.  Nixon  commented — 

Less  than  one-third  is  to  be  spent  for  de- 
fense and  national  security  over  and  above 
the  Elsenhower  estimates.  Fully  $11  billion 
are  budgeted  for  spending  and  obllgatlonsl 
authority  in  nonmiUtary  areas  such  as 
health,  welfare,  education,  housing,  and  pub- 
lic works. 

Mr.  Nixon  call<?d  for  first  things  first 
and.  in  outlining  the  threat  imposed  by 
the  Communists,  particularly  in  Cuba, 
he  stated — 

We   should   not   stf.rt  things   unless  we   are 
prepared  to  finish  them. 

This  speech,  made  by  the  man  who  lost 
the  Presidency  by  an  eyelash,  has  many 
sound,  constructive  suggestions,  both  in 
foreign  and  domestic  fields.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts 
of  it  printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  b<'  prints  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ExcKRPTS   From    Address  bt   Richard   Nixon 

Before  the  Executives  Cms  or  Chicago, 

Mat  5,  1961 

My  first  speech  or  national  Issues  since  the 
election  presents  a  dlfldcult  problem.  It  Isn't 
that  I  am  not  receding  plenty  of  advice.  As 
Gov.  James  Byrnes  told  me  on  his  82d  birth- 
day, Tuesday,  unsolicited  advice  is  the  cheap- 
est commodity  you  can  find  because  the 
supply  is  so  great  and  the  demand  so  little 

The  trouble  Is  that  no  one  agrees  as  to 
what  I  should  do.  Some  say — continue  to  be 
a  good  loser;  speak  but  don't  say  anything 
controversial  Others  say.  "Pour  It  on" 
Still  others  say.  "Don't  make  any  speeches; 
the  new  administration  has  been  In  p>ower 
for  only  100  days,  tlie  new  President  Is  popu- 
lar and,  therefore.  It  would  be  very  unpopu- 
lar for  the  losing  c  .ndldate  to  make  public 
statements  that  niight  be  Interpreted  as 
critical  of  the  administration. 

I  must  admit  that  this  last  type  of  advice 
is  tempting,  to  say  the  least.     It   has  been 


somewhat  of  a  relief  to  be  out  of  the  arena, 
to  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  political 
opposition  And,  In  any  event,  the  role  of  a 
defeated  candidate,  If  he  does  choose  to 
speak.  Is  not  an  easy  one  to  define.  He  has 
no  official  position.  As  a  result,  the  members 
of  his  own  party  who  do  hold  elective  offices 
understandably  believe  that  they,  rather 
than  he,  should  speak  for  the  party.  And  he 
always  runs  a  risk  that  the  members  of  the 
other  party  will  accuse  him  or  bad  sports- 
manship If  he  does  anything  other  than 
compliment  the  new  administration. 

I  shall  have  to  admit,  therefore,  that  the 
more  popular  course  for  me  to  follow  would 
be  either  to  be  silent  or,  when  I  do  speak,  to 
limit  myself  to  the  generalities  and  pleas- 
antries which  satisfy  everybody  and  dis- 
please no  one. 

This  course  would  be  an  easy  choice  if  the 
situation  were  normal — that  is,  if  our  prob- 
lems, no  matter  how  pressing,  were  of  the 
type  that  could  be  solved  In  time  without 
serious  risk  to  our  existence  as  a  nation. 
The  situation  Is  t&r  from  normal.  Our  exist- 
ence Is  threatened  and  in  recent  weeks  the 
threat  has  manifestly  increased. 

I  have  therefore  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  speak 
out  on  national  issues.  But.  in  doing  so.  I 
want  the  country  to  know  exactly  Uie  role 
in  which  I  shall  be  speaking. 

I  do  not  speak  as  a  candidate  or  as  one 
planning  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  public 
ofCce.  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  as  the 
self-appointed  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Nor  do  I  speak  as  the  repre6»?ntative 
of  the  administration  In  which  I  was  proud 
to  serve.  I  shall  speak  as  a  private  citizen, 
saying  those  things  I  believe  are  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation,  without  presuming 
to  claim  that  my  views  represent  those  of 
my  party  or  of  the  administration  of  which 
I  was  a  member.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
this  Independent  role.  I  shall  best  be  able  to 
serve  the  Nation.  Among  the  guidelines  I 
Intend  to  follow  are  these: 

Our  criticism  of  the  administration  should 
be  responsible,  constructive,  on  Issues  of  real 
substance.     This  is  no  time  for  nit  picking. 

The  tjrpe  of  fundamental  issue  that  I  have 
In  mind  Is  how  our  national  efTort  Is  being 
mobilized  to  meet  the  threat  to  our  exist- 
ence. For  example,  the  new  admlnl«tration 
has  made  proposals  which  would  impose 
upon  the  Nation,  over  a  2 -year  period,  an 
additional  $5  billion  biu-den  in  Federal 
spending,  an  additional  $10  billion  in  new 
obligational  authority,  with  the  result  that 
we  shall  have  a  new  deficit  of  at  least  $5  bil- 
lion even  If  revenues  are  estimated  on  the 
optimistic  side 

Of  this  new  total  of  $15  bUUon  In  spend- 
ing and  obligations,  less  than  one-third  is 
to  be  spent  for  defense  and  national  secu- 
rity over  and  above  the  Eisenhower  esti- 
mates Fully  $11  billion  are  budgeted  for 
spending  and  obligational  authority  In  non- 
military  areas  such  as  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cation, housing  and  public  works. 

These  programs  include  an  education  bill 
which  In  providing  Federal  subsidies  for 
teachers'  salaries  would,  in  my  opinion,  In- 
evitably mean  Federal  dictation  of  what  is 
taught  In  our  schools:  a  housing  act  that 
would  stifle  private  initiative:  a  farm  pro- 
gram that  will  make  the  American  farmer 
hopelessly  dependent  upon  and  controlled 
by  Federal  bureaucrats;  a  health  program 
for  the  aged  that  will,  in  my  opinion.  In- 
evitably lead  to  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance for  all. 

During  the  recent  campaign.  I  set  forth 
In  detaU  alternative  programs  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  housing  and  agricul- 
ture which  I  deeply  believe  then  and  now 
were  more  consistent  with  our  American 
principles  because,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Kennedy  programs,  they  recognize  in- 
dividual and  private  enterprise  rather  than 
Oovernment  action  as  the  primary  Instru- 
ment of  progress  on  which  we  should  rely. 


I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  those  princi- 
ples in  the  domestic  area  which  I  believe  are 
so  Important  for  the  future  of  the  country. 
At  a  time  when  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
are  under  constant  attack  abroad,  I  believe 
that  the  national  interest  requires  that  we 
resist  such  programs  as  I  have  described 
which  would  chip  away  at  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  at  home. 

And,  before  we  embark  on  any  new  spend- 
ing programs  at  home,  we  should  put  first 
things  first  and  be  ready  and  able  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  strengthen  America  and 
the  free  world  so  that  we  can  meet  the  in- 
creased threat  of  Communist  aggression 
which  now  confronts  us  abroad. 

In  view  of  recent  world  developments, 
there  Is  an  obvious  need  for  us  to  develop 
more  effective  programs  to  meet  this  threat. 
How  can  those  of  us  in  the  loyal  opposition 
play  a  constructive  part  in  developing  such 
programs? 

The  easiest  and.  on  the  surface,  most  pop- 
ular course  would  be  simply  to  abdicate  any 
responsibility  in  this  regard  and  endorse  the 
programs  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
new  administration  In  the  name  of  bipar- 
tisanship. I  submit  that  such  a  course  on 
my  part  or  other  members  of  my  party 
would  not  be  in  the  national  interest.  Bi- 
partisanship once  a  decision  is  made  and 
the  Nation's  prestige  is  committed  is  one 
thing.  The  situation  is  entirely  different  in 
the  p>erlod  when  policies  are  developing  and 
before  a  final  decision  is  made. 

President  Kennedy  sp»eaking  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1960.  during  the  period  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  visiting  the  United  States 
endorsed  this  principle  in  this  way :  "Some 
fjeople  say  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  we  could 
be  stronger.  It's  dangerous  to  say  that  we 
could  be  more  secure  But  in  times  such  as 
this.  I  say  it  is  wrong  and  dangerous  for  any 
American  to  keep  silent  about  our  future  if 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  is  being  done 
to  preserve  that  future." 

With  these  principles  in  mind.  I  should 
like  to  make  some  general  observations  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
during  this  critical  period. 

Prom  having  served  8  years  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Cabinet.  I  know  the  perils  of  recommending 
or  criticizing  specific  decisions,  without  all 
the  relevant  facts.  Including  the  classified 
information  which  entered  into  the  making 
of  those  decisions. 

And  I  also  consider  it  the  height  of  ir- 
responsibility when  our  President  makes 
a  decision  which  backfires,  to  gloat  over 
the  country's  misfortune  and  to  give  our 
enemies  abroad  the  verbal  ammunition  they 
want  to  fire  at  us  around  the  world. 

I  have  been  glad  to  note  that  members 
of  my  party  have  not  resorted  to  the  dis- 
graceful tactics  used  by  some  members  of 
the  other  party  after  the  U-2  incident  last 
year,  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  our 
prestige  had  fallen  to  a  new  low  as  a  result 
of  President  Eisenhower's  policy  with  regard 
to  that  program. 

The  test  in  each  instance  Is  whether  criti- 
cism is  going  to  help  or  hurt  America.  We 
certainly  do  not  help  America  by  running 
her  down  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Further, 
I  believe  that  the  current  obsession  about 
the  level  of  Americas  prestige  In  the  world 
obscures  the  principles  that  should  guide 
us  in  developing  foreign  policy.  Those  who 
talk  constantly  of  our  prestige  would  seem 
to  believe  that  we  are  in  a  popularity  con- 
test with  other  countries  to  see  who  was 
most  liked  and  admired. 

What  we  must  remember  is  that  we  are 
in  a  fight  for  our  lives.  Public  relations 
and  popularity  will  have  some  bearing  on 
the  outcome  of  that  struggle.  But  what 
will  count  in  the  long  run  Is  not  how  popu- 
lar our  policies  are  In  the  short  run  but 
how  right  they  are. 
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The  United  States  la  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Many  of  o-ur  good  frtenda  and 
allies  might  like  us  better  If  we  did  not 
lead  as  strongly  on  critical  Issues  as  we  may 
believe  it  necessary  to  do.  But  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  leader  to  do  more  than 
simply  take  counsel  of  the  fears  or  follow 
the  wishes  of  those  who  lack  the  power  or 
desire  to  lead  effectively 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  which 
I  believe  should  govern  American  policy  In 
the  critical  years  ahead  : 

We  must  become  accustomed  to  living  In 
a  time  of  crisis.  The  Communls'is  are  deter- 
mined to  conquer  the  world.  Otir  problem 
this  week  Is  Laos.  Last  week  It  was  Cuba. 
Next  week  it  miy  v.ell  be  somrp'.ace  else. 
We  must  be  mature  enough  to  understand 
that  we  are  not  going  to  succeed  In  every 
venture  we  undertake  In  the  foreign  field. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  ever  be 
satisfied  with  our  failures.  It  dof^  mean — 
and  this  I  say  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Cuban  operation — that  we  mvist  not 
allow  a  failure  to  paralyze  our  w;ll  to  under- 
take decisive  action  In  the  future. 

The  worst  thing  that  could  flow  from  our 
failure  In  Cuba  Is  not  the  temporary  drop 
in  prestige  which  seems  to  obsess  too  many 
observers  but  that  this  failure  may  discour- 
age American  policymakers  from  takmg  de- 
cisive steps  in  the  future  because  there  is 
a  risk  of  failure. 

I  have  noted  that  some  pyoUtlcal  com- 
mentators have  suggested  that  President 
Kennedy  cannot  risk  action  which  might 
Involve  a  commitment  of  American  forces 
because  of  the  fear  of  political  criticism  he 
would  receive  for  being  another  Democratic 
war  President.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
detrimental  to  our  national  interest  than 
for  a  consideration  of  this  type  to  have  any 
effect  in  the  high  councils  of  the  adminis- 
tration. That  Is  why  I  gave  to  President 
Kennedy  the  a&surp.nce  that  I  now  reiterate 
to  you-^that  I  will  support  him  to  the  hilt 
In  backing  positive  action  he  may  decide  Is 
necessary  to  resist  further  Communist 
aggression. 

In  deciding  what  our  action  should  be. 
however,  we  should  not  forget  one  lesson 
we  learned  from  recent  events.  Whenever 
American  prestige  Is  to  t>e  committed  on 
a  major  scale  we  must  be  willing  to  commit 
enough  power  to  obtain  our  objective  even 
If  all  of  our  intelligence  estimates  prove 
wrong.  Putting  It  bluntly,  we  should  not 
start  things  unless  we  are  prepared  to  finish 
them. 

In  the  propaganda  area  we  must  recognize 
that  what  we  say  can  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  outcome  cf  our  struggle  with  world 
communism.  Words  do  count  and  the  new 
administration  has  set  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  for  Its  words.  But  In  the  end  when 
the  balance  sheet  of  history  Is  added  up,  our 
deeds  must  match  our  words.  We  must  never 
talk  bigger  than  we  are  prepared  to  act. 
When  our  words  are  strong  and  our  actions 
are  timid,  we  end  up  appearing  aggressive 
and  weak  at  the  same  time. 

As  we  plan  our  long-range  policy,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  a  searching  re- 
appraisal of  the  free  world's  ability,  and 
particularly  America's  ability,  considering 
the  strategy  and  tactics  to  which  we  are 
presently  Umlted— to  deal  with  the  kind  of 
aggression  in  which  Communists  are  now 
engaging. 

Present  Soviet  strategy  rules  out  world 
war.  The  Communists  are  trying  to  pick 
off  smaller  nations  one  by  one,  without  war 
If  possible,  but  willing  to  risk  war  if  neces- 
sary. To  Implement  this  strateg>'.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev says  he  will  openly  support  a  Com- 
munist revolution  anyplace  In  the  world, 
and  that  he  will  openly  support  those  resist- 
ing a  revolution  against  any  Communist 
government  not  Just  with  words,  not  with  a 
plea  for  collective  action,  but  with  arms, 
unilaterally    and    instantly    provided. 


There  Is  no  easy  way  to  meet  this  threat. 
We  can't  wish  away  the  problem  by  brushing 
off  nations  like  Cuba  and  Laos  as  unimpor- 
tant peripheral  areas.  If  the  smaller  na- 
tions ge:  the  Idea  that  we  don't  consider 
them  Important  enough  to  fight  for  and 
that  the  Communists  do.  they  will  go  down 
the  Communist  line  like  a  row  of  dominoes. 
Billions  more  In  economic  assistance  will 
not.  by  Itself,  meet  this  threat.  Moral  sup- 
port Is  Important  and  necessary,  but  It  is  a 
{xx)r  sh.eld  against  Communist  tanks  and 
planes.  A  fortress  America  with  Intercon- 
tinental Jets  and  missiles  which  could  de- 
stroy th(*  Soviet  Union  can't  deal  with  this 
type  of  threat.  A  giant  propaganda  offensive 
to  make  people  understand  us  and  like  us 
better  wont  do  this  Job. 

Such  programs  are  necessary  and  have 
their  pl'ice.  But.  beyond  this  It  is  Impera- 
tive tha'-  we  develop  new  programs  that  can 
deal  mere  quickly  and  decisively  with  the 
political  subversive  and  paramilitary  tactics 
which  tlie  Communists  use  so  effectively  In 
Asia.  Af.ica.  and  Latin  Amer'ca. 

Collective  action  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  OAS  and  through  our  varloiis 
treaty  organizations  is  preferable  where  pos- 
sible. Eut  In  many  cnscs  the  tlm.e  collec- 
tive action  Is  agreed  to  the  Communlrts  will 
have  taken  over. 

Where  the  situation  Is  critical  and  the 
only  way  a  Communist  victory  can  be  avoided 
Is  through  fast  action,  we  must  find  methods 
through  which  we  can  act  on  our  own  and 
hold  the  line  until  collective  support  can  be 
obtained. 

Anierica  must  eventually  face  up  to  the 
fact,  as  President  Kennedy  implied  in  hi* 
speech  before  the  Nation's  editors,  of  whether 
we  can  continue  to  be  limited  to  multi- 
lateral action  where  the  Communists  can 
always  act  declfively  on  their  own. 

I  would  add  that  we  must  also  face  up  to 
another  terribly  difficult  decision — whether 
in  a  ca.se  like  Cuba  we  can  continue  to  follow 
a  policy  of  giving  only  moral  o^  covert  sup- 
port to  the  forces  of  freedom  when  the  forces 
of  slavery  have  open  support  from  the  Com- 
munists. 

While  we  should  continue  to  negotiate 
with  the  Communists  wherever  there  appears 
to  be  any  reasonable  chance  for  success,  we 
must  always  assume  that  when  the  Commu- 
nist negotiates  he  Is  not  negotiating  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  but  he  is 
using  the  negotiation  as  a  caraoufiage  for  a 
Communist  takeover.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  talking  Is  always  better  than  fight- 
ing. But  we  must  remember  that  when  we 
are  talking  with  Communists,  they  usually 
are  continuing  to  fight. 

In  this  connection,  there  Is  one  current 
situation  which  disturbs  me  greatly  While 
it  is  not  now  occupying  the  same  headline 
space  as  Cuba  and  Laos,  in  the  long  run  it 
could  be  far  more  fateful  in  solving  the  Is- 
sue of  survival  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  and  of  freedom  as  a  fundamental 
human  concept  than  any  otl»er. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  newest  breakdown 
of  nuclear  test  negotiations  at  Geneva.  It  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  obvious  that  Mr 
Khrushchev  has  no  more  Intention  of  coming 
to  a  workable  agreement  with  the  new  Ken- 
nedy administration  on  this  question  than 
he  did  with  the  previous  Elsenhower 
administration. 

As  I  have  warned  before,  time  is  running 
out  with  alarming  rapidity  on  this  question. 
It  Is  now  more  than  2  years  since  we 
have  advanced  our  own  atomic  technology  by 
testing  and  simple  prudence  cannot  have 
us  believe  other  than  that  the  Soviets  have 
concealed  nuclear  tests  in  the  Innumerable 
seismic  disturbances  recorded  during  this 
time  in  their  territory. 

The  pace  of  technological  advance  in  this 
area  Is  fully  as  rapid  as  It  Is  In  rocketry  and 
we  now  know  to  o\ir  dismay  what  happened 
when  we  let  the  Rtiaslans  get  cUiead  of  us  In 


rocketry  If  we  permit  them  to  get  ahead 
in  nuclear  weaponry  the  result  will  .je  no 
mere  humiliation  of  us  as  a  great  world 
leader  but  can  put  us  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Kremlin.  It  Is  enough  simply 
to  say  this  to  know  that  It  Is  unthlnkabl-;. 
And  I  assure  the  President  he  will  have  my 
fullest  support  In  whatever  action  he  deems 
necessary  to  break  this  fateful  stalemate. 

Speaking  in  Chicago  last  Friday.  President 
Kennedy  said:  "Our  greatest  adversary  Is 
not  the  Russians.  It  is  our  own  willingness 
to  do  what  must  be  done." 

In  his  Inaugural  speech,  he  said:  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

I  believe  the  great  majority  of  Americans, 
regardless  of  party,  applaud  this  ideal.  Up  t  > 
this  time,  however,  the  administration  has 
sent  program  after  prograr.i  to  the  Congress 
which  would  have  the  Oovernnaent  do  more 
for  the  people. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  President  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  they  can  do  for 
their  country. 

I  say  today  that  the  American  people  are 
ready  for  action,  ready  for  sacrifice  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  have  overwhelming  sup- 
port In  a  program  of  action  to  deal  with  the 
deadly  threat  which  confronta  freemen 
everywhere. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OP  THE  SUCCESS  OF 
PROJECT  MERCURY— TRIBUTE  TO 
AL.^N  B.  SHEPARD,  JR. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Madam  President.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  an  article 
in  Tuesday's  Washington  Evening  Star 
spotlighting  the  significance  of  last 
weeks  Project  Mercury  success  and  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard, 
Jr.,  who  made  this  historic  flight. 

The  article,  entitled  "U.S.  Did  It 
Where  All  Could  See,"  is  an  exceptional 
commentary  en  this  singular  achieve- 
ment in  our  space  efTorts. 

I  am,  of  course,  very  proud  of  Com- 
mander Shepard  not  only  for  the  tre- 
mendous courage  he  di-splayed  in  taking 
part  in  this  history  making  space  lob, 
but  also  for  the  commendable  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  himself  in 
subsequent  days.  I  am  proud  not  only 
becaiise  he  Is  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire but  because  he  has  been  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  American  manhood. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  comments 
by  David  Lawrence  on  America's  space 
shot  and  his  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween our  success  in  this  field  and  that 
of  Soviet  Russia  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators.  For  this  reason,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  9.  19611 
US.    Dm    It    Whcke    All    Colt-d    See— Thx 
Openness  or  America's  Space  Shot  Com- 
pared TO  Secretiveness  or  Soviet's 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  man  has  gone  up  into  space  who 
was  watched  by  millions  of  people  t>oth  be- 
fore he  ascended  and  when  he  came  down 
to  earth. 

This  Is,  however,  orUy  one  of  a  series  of 
firsts. 

For  the  first  time,  a  man  In  capsule  was 
able  to  control  and  guide  his  flight  while  in 
the  air.  The  Soviet  astronaut  who  orbited 
the  earth  was  Just  an  inanimate  passenger. 


For  the  first  time,  a  man  who  flew  into 
space  was  photographed  as  he  entered  the 
capsule  t>efore  he  ascended  and  immediately 
after  he  came  down.  T'he  Soviet  astronaut, 
on  the  other  haml,  was  not  photographed  by 
anyone  except  ODvernment  representatives. 
No  free  press  was  present  afterward  to  make 
its  own  record  or  freely  to  interrogate  the 
astronaut. 

For  the  first  t  me.  a  nation  sent  a  man 
Into  space  and  pi.ld  for  the  project  out  of  a 
small  fraction  of  Its  tax  receipts.  No  class 
of  human  socletj  was  deprived  of  anything 
by  reason  of  thai  expense — and  no  hardship 
was  Imposed  upon  the  people.  The  enor- 
mous sums  spent  to  send  Sovlr-t  satellites 
aloft  have  been  taken  from  a  people  de- 
prived of  the  n>?cessltles  of  life.  All  this 
was  ordered  merely  to  advance  the  propa- 
ganda of  totalitarian  rulers. 

America  is  rightfully  emphasizing  to  the 
world  that  Its  acilevement  was  in  the  open 
where  nothing  wis  hidden.  To  this  day.  the 
true  facts  about  the  flight  of  Major  Gagarin 
of  Russia  are  still  unavailable,  either  to  the 
press  or  to  the  nternatlonal  scientific  or- 
ganization whlcli  must  eventually  pass 
Judgment  on   the  validity  of  the  claims 

Comdr  Alan  E  Shepard,  Jr.  who  made 
the  great  flight  f^r  the  United  States,  cap- 
tivated Washington.  He  is  a  credit  to  his 
country  In  general  and  to  the  UJS.  Navy  In 
particular.  He  handled  himself  with  mod- 
esty, t.ict  and  skill,  not  only  in  his  public 
appearances  at  the  White  House  and  it  the 
Capitol  but  in  th<?  press  conference  that  was 
televised  to  the  ^atlon. 

Here  w.-\s  an  example  of  a  naval  ofBcer 
trained,  of  course  for  the  physical  hardships 
he  might  have  tD  endure  But  where  did 
the  training  comr  from  that  enabled  him  to 
take  in  his  stride  the  adulation  and  applause 
that  were  showe-ed  upon  him''  American 
manhood — the  p-oduct  of  a  free  environ- 
ment and  the  heritage  of  sturdy  American 
parents — can  be  ?tven  the  real  credit  For 
the  risks  were  great  and  a  steady-nerved 
young  man  took  them  bravely  for  the  cause 
of  science  and  the  advancement  of  man's 
knowledge 

Undoubtedly  tbere  has  been  a  spirit  of 
competition  aroused  ever  since  the  Russian 
sputnik  circled  tlie  earth  The  Soviet  press 
and  radio  played  up  the  Gagarin  flight,  and 
there  was  a  big  celebration  In  Moscow,  too. 
as  Premier  Khrushche  made  speeches  and 
bestowed  the  sccolade  on  the  Russian 
astronaut. 

While  doubts  sMll  persist  as  to  what  Major 
Gagarin  really  did — perhaps  he  also  only 
went  up  and  doT^n  at  a  given  place  in  the 
air — the  dlsp>neltlon  of  officialdom  here  Is  to 
credit  him  with  lils  claim  But  at  the  same 
time  there  U  a  natural  pride  here  that  Amer- 
ica did  everythln?  in  the  open  and  made  all 
facu  available  immediately  to  the  public 
Meanwhile  the  Soviet  people  have  been  given 
skimpy  account*  of  Commander  Shepard's 
feat,  which  is  belag  deliberately  played  down 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union  by  orders  of  the 
Moscow  government;. 

Why  should  the  Kj-emlln  t>e  afraid  to  con- 
cede the  sjgnlflcante  of  Commander  Shep- 
ard's flight?  Be<au:<e  It  is  Important  to  the 
Communists  to  tnai.e  the  Soviet  people  feel 
that  their  sacrlfl;;e«  must  be  continued  and 
their  hardships  txwne  In  the  interest  of  a 
patriotic  spirit  The  rulers  of  Russia  rely 
heavily  on  patriotism  to  help  them  to  excuse 
their  failure  to  provide  food  and  decent  liv- 
ing quarters  for  the  millions  who  are 
enslaved. 

It  has  been  of  Incalculable  value  to  the 
prestige  of  American  democracy  in  the  free 
world  to  demonstrate  the  virtues  of  freedom 
to  the  smaller  nations  Just  emerging  from 
bondage  For  years  to  come  the  exploit  of 
Alan  Shepard  will  be  rememl)ered.  not  only 
because  of  the  bravery  of  a  man  who  ven- 
tured into  the  vast  unknown  of  space,  but 
for  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  science  for 
which  he  was  ready  to  risk  his  UXe. 
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Commander  Shepard  will  remain  a  na- 
tional hero  because  of  what  he  htis  accom- 
plished, but  everlasting  credit  will  also  go 
to  the  scientists,  engineers,  and  devoted 
leaders  In  our  Government  who.  with  cau- 
tions and  faithful  adherence  to  scientific  re- 
search, refused  to  be  stampeded  prematurely 
into  a  manned  flight  and  ordered  It  only  after 
many  experiments.  Including  failures,  had 
shown  them  It  could  be  done  with  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success.  How  many  lives  the 
Russians  lost  In  their  experiments  may  never 
be  known. 

As  for  a  manned  flight  in  orbit  around  the 
earth  by  the  United  States,  this  will  come  in 
due  time.  Already  this  country  has  21  satel- 
lites circling  the  globe,  while  the  Soviets 
have  only  one.  A  trip  115  miles  up  and  then 
302  miles  across  the  ocean  through  space  is 
an  Indication  that  at  the  proper  time  the 
United  States  will  make  the  flight  around  the 
earth  with  an  astronaut  who  will  keep  the 
world  Informed  with  his  own  voice,  as  did 
Commander  Shepard — the  flrst  of  all  firsts. 
He  talked  and  sent  messages  from  the  sub- 
orbital space  ship,  and  all  the  world  knew 
it  simultaneously — a  truly  great  first. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER. 
DIRECTOR.  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 
IN\"ESTIGATION 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Madam  Prefident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  n.^solution 
adopted  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  Associates,  which  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  10. 
1961. 

This  resolution  commemorates  the 
37th  anniversary  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
Director  of  the  F^I,  and  expri?sses  the 
respect  and  warm  feelings  for  Mr. 
Hoover,  which  I  feel  confident  aie  shared 
by  all  Americans  throughout  our  coim- 
try.  The  F^I  National  Academy,  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Hoover,  has  achieved  tre- 
mendous results  in  trainLig  and 
strengthening  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  Naticin  and  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  chapter,  under  the  abe  leader- 
ship of  Its  retiring  president,  Ca;3t.  James 
M.  Powell,  of  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Police  Force,  and  its  new  president, 
Capt.  Lawrence  A.  Hartnett.  also  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Polii:e  Force, 
have  made  this  fine  gesture  cf  appre- 
ciation. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  th.s  resolu- 
tion to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  law  enforcement  has  achieved 
professional  status  as  a  result  cf  the  in- 
spired efforts  of  the  Honorable  J  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director,  Federal  Bureau  cf  Investi- 
gation, who  recognized  that  the  future  of 
America  depended  upon  effective,  efficient, 
and  dedicated  law  enforcement,  respected 
and  supported  by  the  citizens  of  oxa  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  J  Edgiu-  Hoover 
established  In  1935  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy, the  West  Point  of  law  enforcement,  for 
tlie  training  of  specially  selected  outstanding 
law  enforcement  officers  as  police  Uistructors 
and    police    executives;    and 

Whereas  the  FBI  Nattotud  Academy, 
through  Its  graduates,  has  made  available 
outstanding  police  training  to  practically  all 
law  enforcement  officers  in  America;  axMl 


Whereas  the  tMstrlct  of  Columbia  chapter 
of  the  FBI  National   Academy  Associates  is 

deeply  grateful  for  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  EWrector  Hoover  and  is  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  training  it  has  received  at 
the  FBI  National  Academy  which  has  enabled 
It  to  more  efficiently  discharge  Its  great  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:    Be   it   therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  District  of  Colimibia 
chapter  of  the  National  Academy  Associates, 
on  this  tlie  37th  anniversary  of  Mr.  J  Edgar 
Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  do  hereby  express  its  most 
sincere  and  warmest  congratulations  to  Di- 
rector Hoover  on  his  37th  anniversary .  and 
do  hereby  express  Its  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  pledge  Its 
wholehearted  and  unreserved  cooperation 
and  support 


FCC     CHAIRMAN     MINOW     BEARDS 
BROADCASTING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
on  Tuesday  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
PCC,  Newton  Minow,  delivered  a  ccura- 
geous  and  provocative  address  at  the  an- 
nual Convention  of  Broadcasters. 

This  spyeech  has  caused  more  contro- 
versy in  the  radio-television  industry 
than  anything  that  has  happened  in  a 
long  time.  I  attended  the  convention 
myself  briefly,  after  Minow's  speech. 
The  brave  words  of  the  new  Chairman 
were  not  calculated  to  make  friends. 
They  did  not. 

But  this  speech  may  have  historical 
significance.  It  may  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  driving  effort  by  Government 
to  improve  the  quality  of  television  and 
radio  in  the  public  interest.  For  this 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo-ws: 

Aooaxss  BT  Newton  N.  Minow 

Governor  Collins,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  this 
opfwrtunity  to  meet  with  you  today.  This 
is  my  first  public  address  since  I  took  over 
my  new  Job.  When  the  New  Frontiersmen 
rode  into  town.  I  locked  myself  in  my  office 
to  do  my  homework  and  get  my  feet  wet. 
But  apparently  I  haven't  managed  to  stay 
out  of  hot  water.  I  seem  to  have  detected 
a  certain  nervous  apprehension  about  what 
I  might  say  or  do  when  I  emerged  from  that 
locked  office  for  this,  my  maiden  station 
break. 

First,  let  me  begin  by  dispelling  a  rumor. 
I  was  not  picked  for  this  job  because  I  re- 
gard myself  as  the  fastest  draw  on  the  New 
Frontier. 

Second,  let  me  start  a  rximor.  Like  yoxi. 
I  have  carefully  read  President  Kennedy's 
messages  alx>ut  the  regulatory  agencies,  con- 
flict of  interest,  and  the  dangers  of  ex  parte 
contacts.  And  of  course,  we  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  will  do  oiu* 
part.  Indeed.  I  may  even  suggest  that  we 
change  the  name  of  the  FCC  to  "The  Seven 
Untouchables." 

It  may  also  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
you,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have 
my  admiration  and  respect  Tours  is  a  most 
honorable  profession.  Anyone  who  Is  in  the 
broadcasting  business  has  a  tC'iigh  row  to 
hoe.  You  earn  your  bread  by  using  pubUc 
property.  When  you  work  In  broadcasting 
you  volunteer  for  public  service,  public  pres- 
sure, and  public  regulation.  You  must  com- 
pete with  other  attractions  and  other  invest- 
ments, and  the  only  way  you  can  do  it  Is  to 
prove  to  us  every  3  years  that  you  should 
have  been  in  business  in  the  first  place. 
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I  can  think  of  easier  ways  to  make  a  liv- 
ing But  I  cannot  think  of  more  satisfy- 
ing ways. 

I  admire  your  courage,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  I  would  make  life  any  easier  for  you. 
Your  license  lets  you  use  the  public's  air- 
waves as  trustees  for  180  million  Americans. 
The  public  is  your  beneQciary.  If  you  want 
to  stay  on  as  trustees,  you  must  deliver  a 
decent  return  to  the  public — not  only  to  your 
stockholders.  So.  as  a  representative  of  the 
public,  your  health  and  your  product  are 
among  my  chief  concerns. 

Aa  to  your  health:  lets  talk  only  of  tele- 
vision today.  1960  gross  broadcast  revenues 
of  the  television  Industry  were  over  »1.268 
million;  profit  before  taxes  was  $243,900,000. 
an  average  return  on  revenue  of  19.2  per- 
cent. Compared  with  1959.  gross  broadcast 
revenues  were  $1,163,900,000.  and  profit  be- 
fore taxes  was  $222,300,000,  an  average  re- 
turn on  revenue  of  19  1  percent.  So.  the 
percentage  Increase  of  total  revenues  from 
1959  to  1960  was  9  percent,  and  the  per- 
centage Increase  of  profit  was  9  7  percent. 
This,  despite  a  recession.  For  your  In- 
vestors, the  price  has  indeed  been  right. 

I  have  confidence  In  your  health,  but  not 
in  your  product  It  is  with  this  and  much 
more  in  mind  that  I  come  before  you  to- 
day 

One  editorialist  in  the  trade  press  wrote 
that  "the  PCC  of  the  New  Frontier  is  going 
to  t>e  one  of  the  toughest  FCC's  In  the  his- 
tory of  broadcast  regulation."  If  he  meant 
that  we  intend  to  enforce  the  law  in  the 
public  interest,  let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  he  Is  right — we  do.  If  he  meant  that 
we  Intend  to  muzzle  or  censor  broadcast- 
ing, he  Is  dead  wrong 

It  would  not  surprise  me  if  some  of  yoti 
had  expected  me  to  come  here  today  and 
say  in  effect.  "Clean  up  your  own  house  or 
the  Government  will  do  it  for  you."  Well. 
In  a  limited  sense,  you  would  be  right — I've 
Just  said  it. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  you  earnestly  that  It 
is  not  in  that  spirit  that  I  come  before 
you  today,  nor  is  it  In  that  spirit  that  I 
intend  to  serve  the  FCC.  I  am  In  Wash- 
ington to  help  broadcasting,  not  to  harm 
it;  to  strengthen  It.  not  weaken  It;  to  re- 
ward It.  not  punish  It;  to  encourage  It.  not 
threaten  It;  to  stimulate  It.  not  censor  It. 
Above  all.  I  am  here  to  uphold  and  pro- 
tect  the  public   Interest. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "the  public  In- 
terest"? Some  say  the  public  Interest  Is 
merely  what  Interest.?  the  public.  I  dis- 
agree. So  does  your  distinguished  presi- 
dent. Governor  Collins.  In  a  recent  speech 
he  said,  "Broadcasting,  to  serve  the  public 
Interest,  must  have  a  soul  and  a  conscience, 
a  burning  desire  to  excel,  as  well  as  to 
sell;  the  urge  to  build  the  character,  citi- 
zenship, and  intellectual  stature  of  people, 
as  well  as  to  expand  the  gross  national 
product.  By  no  means  do  I  Imply  that 
broadcasters  disregard  the  public  interest. 
But  a  much  better  Job  can  be  done,  and 
should  be  done." 

I  could  not  agree  more  And  I  would  add 
that  in  today's  world,  with  chaos  In  Laos 
and  the  Congo  aflame,  with  Communist 
t3rranny  on  our  Caribbean  doorstep  and  re- 
lentless pressure  on  our  Atlantic  alliance, 
with  social  and  economic  problems  at  home 
of  the  gravest  nature,  yes.  and  with  tech- 
nological knowledge  that  makes  It  possible, 
as  our  President  has  said,  not  only  to  de- 
stroy our  world  but  to  destroy  poverty 
around  the  world — in  a  time  of  peril  and 
opportunity,  the  old  complacent,  unbal- 
anced fare  of  action-adventure  and  situa- 
tion comedies  is  simply  not  good  enough. 

Your  Industry  possesses  the  most  power- 
ful voice  In  America.  It  has  an  Inescapable 
duty  to  make  that  voice  ring  with  Intelli- 
gence and  with  leadership.  In  a  few  years, 
this  exciting  Industry  has  grown  from  a 
novelty  to  an  Instrument  of  overwhelming 
Impact  on  the  American  people.     It  should 


be  making  ready  for  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  assumed 
years  ago,  to  make  our  people  aware  of  their 
world. 

Ours  has  been  called  the  Jet  age.  the 
atomic  age.  the  space  age  It  is  also.  I  sub- 
mit, the  television  age.  And  Just  as  history 
will  decide  whether  the  leaders  of  today's 
world  employed  the  atom  to  destroy  the 
world  or  rebuild  it  for  mankind's  benefit, 
so  will  history  decide  whether  todays  broad- 
casters employed  their  powerful  voice  to  en- 
rich the  people  or  debase  them. 

If  I  seem  today  to  address  myself  chiefly 
to  the  problems  of  television.  I  don't  want 
any  of  you  radio  broadcasters  to  think  we've 
gone  to  sleep  at  your  switch — we  haven't. 
We  still  listen  But  In  recent  years  moat 
of  the  controversies  and  crosscurrents  In 
broadcast  programing  have  swirled  around 
television.  And  so  my  subject  today  Is  the 
televUlon  industry  and  the  public  Interest. 

Like  everybody.  I  wear  more  than  one 
hat.  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  I  am 
also  a  television  viewer  and  the  husband 
and  father  of  other  television  viewers.  1 
have  seen  a  great  many  television  programs 
that  seemed  to  me  eminently  worthwhile, 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  much  be- 
moaned good  old  days  of  "Playhotisc  90"  8.nd 
•  Studio  One  " 

I  am  talking  about  this  past  seaaon.  Some 
were  wonderfully  entertaining,  such  as 
"The  Fabulous  Fifties  "  the  "Fred  Astalre 
Show."  and  the  "Bing  Crosby  Special"; 
some  were  dramatic  and  moving,  such  as 
"Conrad's  Victory"  and  "Twilight  Zone"; 
some  were  marvelously  Informative,  such  as 
"The  Nation's  Future,  "  "CBS  Reports."  and 
"The  Valiant  Years"  I  could  list  many 
more — programs  that  I  am  sure  everyone 
here  felt  enriched  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  family.  When  television  is  good,  noth- 
ing— not  the  theater,  not  the  magazines  or 
newspapers — nothing  is  better. 

But  when  television  Is  bad,  nothing  Is 
worse.  I  Invite  you  to  sit  down  in  front  of 
your  television  set  when  your  station  goes 
on  the  air  and  stay  there  without  a  book, 
magazine,  newspaper,  profit  and  loss  sheet, 
or  rating  book  to  distract  you — and  keep 
your  eyes  glued  to  that  set  until  the  station 
signs  off.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
observe  a  vast  wasteland. 

You  will  see  a  procession  of  game  shows, 
violence,  audience  participation  shows, 
formula  comedies  about  totally  unbelievable 
families,  blood  and  thunder,  mayhem,  vio- 
lence, sadism,  murder,  western  badmen, 
western  good  men,  private  eyes,  gangsters, 
more  violence,  and  cartoons.  And,  end- 
lessly, commercials— many  screaming,  ca- 
joling, and  offending.  And  most  of  all, 
boredom.  True,  you  will  see  a  few  things 
you  will  enjoy.  But  they  will  be  very,  very 
few.    And  if  you  think  I  exaggerate,  try  it. 

Is  there  one  person  In  this  room  who 
claims  that  broadcasting  can't  do  better? 
Well,  a  glance  at  next  season's  proposed 
programing  can  give  us  little  heart  Of  73 'i 
hours  of  prime  evening  time,  the  networks 
have  tentatively  scheduled  59  hours  to  cate- 
gories of  "action-adventure,"  situation  com- 
edy, variety,  quiz,  and  movies. 

Is  there  one  network  president  In  this 
room  who  claims  he  can"t  do  better?  Well, 
Is  there  at  least  one  network  president  who 
believes  that  the  other  networks  cant  do 
better?  Gentlemen,  your  trust  accounting 
with  your  beneficiaries  Is  overdue.  Never 
have  so  few  owed  so  much   to  so  many. 

Why  is  so  much  of  television  so  bad?  I 
have  heard  many  answers;  demands  of  your 
advertisers;  competition  for  ever  higher  rat- 
ings; the  need  always  to  attract  a  mass 
audience;  the  high  cost  of  television  pro- 
grams; the  insatiable  appetite  for  program- 
ing material — these  are  some  of  them.  Un- 
questionably, these  are  tough  problems  not 
susceptible  to  etisy  answers.  But  I  am  not 
convinced  that  you  have  tried  hard  enough 
to  solve  them. 


I  do  not  accept  the  Idea  that  the  present 
overall  programing  Is  aimed  accurately  at 
the  public  taste.  The  ratings  tell  us  only 
that  some  people  have  their  television  seu 
turned  on  and  of  that  nimiber.  so  many 
are  tuned  to  one  channel  and  so  many  to 
another.  They  don't  tell  us  what  the  pub- 
lic might  watch  If  they  were  offered  half 
a  dozen  additional  choices.  A  rating,  at 
best.  Is  an  Indication  of  how  many  people 
saw  what  you  gave  them.  Unfortunately,  it 
does  not  reveal  the  depth  of  the  penetration, 
or  the  Intensity  of  reaction,  and  It  never 
reveals  what  the  acceptance  would  have 
been  If  what  you  gave  them  had  been  bet- 
ter— if  all  the  forces  of  art  and  creativity 
and  daring  and  Imagination  had  been  un- 
leashed. I  believe  In  the  people's  good  sense 
and  good  taste,  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  people's  taste  Is  as  low  as  some  of 
you  assume. 

My  concern  with  the  rating  services  Ls 
not  with  their  accuracy.  Perhaps  they  are 
accurate.  I  really  don't  know  What,  then. 
Is  wrong  with  the  ratings?  It's  not  been 
their  accuracy — It's  been  their  use.  Cer- 
tainly, I  hope  you  will  agree  that  ratings 
should  have  little  Influence  where  children 
are  concerned.  The  best  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  during  the  hours  of  5  to  6  pjn 
60  percent  of  your  audience  is  composed 
of  children  under  12.  And  most  young  chil- 
dren today,  believe  It  or  not,  spend  as  much 
time  watching  television  as  they  do  In  the 
schoolroom.  I  repeat — let  that  sink  In — 
most  young  children  today  spend  as  much 
time  watching  television  as  they  do  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  used  to  be  said  that  there 
were  three  great  Influences  on  a  child : 
home,  school,  and  church.  Today,  there  is 
a  fourth  great  Influence,  and  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  control  it. 

If  parents,  teachers,  and  ministers  con- 
ducted their  responsibilities  by  following  the 
rating,  children  wotild  have  a  steady  diet  of 
Ice  cream,  school  holidays,  and  no  Sunday 
school.  What  about  your  responsibilities? 
Is  there  no  room  on  television  to  teach,  to 
Inform,  to  uplift,  to  stretch,  to  enlarge  the 
capacities  of  our  children?  Is  there  no 
room  for  programs  deepening  their  under- 
standing of  children  In  other  lands?  Is 
there  no  room  for  a  children's  news  show 
explaining  something  about  the  world  to 
them  at  their  level  of  understanding?  Is 
there  no  room  for  reading  the  great  liter- 
ature of  the  past,  teaching  them  the  great 
traditions  of  freedom?  There  are  some  fine 
children's  shows,  but  they  are  drowned  out 
in  the  massive  doses  of  cartoons,  violence, 
and  more  violence  Must  these  be  your 
trademarks?  Search  your  consciences  and 
see  If  you  cannot  offer  more  to  your  young 
beneficiaries  whose  future  you  guide  so 
many  hours  each  and  every  day. 

What  about  adult  programing  and  rat- 
ing? You  know,  newspaper  publishers  take 
popularity  ratings  too.  The  answers  are 
pretty  clear:  it  Is  almost  always  the  comics, 
followed  by  the  advice  to  the  lovelorn  col- 
umns. But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
news  is  still  on  the  front  page  of  all  news- 
papers, the  editorials  are  not  replaced  by 
more  comics,  the  newspapers  have  not  be- 
come one  long  collection  of  advice  to  the 
lovelorn.  Yet  newspapers  do  not  need  a 
license  from  the  Government  to  be  In  busi- 
ness— they  do  not  use  public  property.  But 
In  television,  where  your  responsibilities  as 
public  trustees  are  so  plain,  the  moment 
that  the  ratings  Indicate  that  westerns  are 
popular  there  are  new  Imitations  of  west- 
erns on  the  air  faster  than  the  old  coaxial 
cable  could  take  us  from  Hollywood  to  New 
York.  Broadcasting  cannot  continue  to 
live  by  the  numbers.  Ratings  ought  to  be 
the  slave  of  the  broadcaster,  not  his  master. 
And  you  and  I  both  know  that  the  rating 
services  themselves  would  agree. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  balance.  I  believe  that  the  public 
Interest    Is    made    up    of    many    Interests. 
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There  are  many  people  In  this  great  coun- 
try and  you  must  serve  all  of  us.  You  will 
get  no  argument  from  me  If  you  say  that, 
given  a  choice  between  a  western  and  a 
symphony,  more  people  will  watch  the  west- 
ern. I  like  westerns  and  private  eyes.  too. 
but  a  steady  diet  for  the  whole  country  Is 
obviously  not  In  the  public  Interest.  We  all 
know  that  people  would  more  often  prefer 
to  be  entertained  than  stimulated  or  In- 
formed. But  your  obligations  are  not  satis- 
fled  If  you  look  only  to  popularity  as  a  test 
of  what  to  broadcast.  You  are  not  only  In 
show  business;  you  are  free  to  communicate 
Ideas  a£  well  as  relaxation.  You  must  pro- 
vide a  wider  range  of  choices,  more  diversity, 
more  alternatives.  It  Is  not  enough  to  cater 
to  the  Nation's  whims — you  must  also  serve 
the  Nation's  needs. 

And  I  would  add  this — ^that  if  some  of  you 
persist  In  a  relentless  search  for  the  highest 
rating  and  the  lowest  common  denominator, 
you  may  very  well  lose  your  audience.  Be- 
cause, to  paraphrase  a  great  American  who 
was  recently  my  law  partner,  the  people 
are  wise,  wiser  than  some  of  the  broad- 
casters— and   politicians — think. 

As  you  may  have  gathered,  I  would  like  to 
see  television  Improved.  But  how  Is  this  to 
be  brought  about?  By  voluntary  action  by 
the  broadcasters  themselves?  By  direct 
Government   Intervention?     Or  how? 

Let  me  address  myself  now  to  my  role  not 
as  a  viewer  but  as  Chairman  of  the  PCC. 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  chart  for  you  this 
afternoon  In  detail  all  of  the  actions  I  con- 
template. Instead.  I  want  to  make  clear 
some  of  the  fundamental  principle*  which 
guide   me. 

First,  the  people  own  the  air.  They  own 
It  as  much  in  prime  evening  time  as  they 
do  at  fl  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  For  every 
hour  that  the  people  give  you,  you  owe  them 
something.  I  Intend  to  see  that  your  debt 
is  paid  with  service. 

Second.  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  and 
wasteful  for  us  to  continue  any  wornout 
wrangle  over  the  problems  of  payola,  rigged 
quiz  ahows,  and  other  mistakes  of  the  past. 
There  are  laws  on  the  books  which  we  will 
enforce.  But  there  Is  no  chip  on  my  shoul- 
der. We  live  together  In  perilous,  uncertain 
times;  we  face  together  staggering  prob- 
lems; and  we  must  not  waste  much  time 
now  by  rehashing  the  cliches  of  past  con- 
troversy To  quarrel  over  the  past  Is  to 
lose  the  future. 

Third,  I  believe  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  want  to  see  broadcasting  Improved 
and  I  want  you  to  do  the  Job.  I  am  proud 
to  champion  your  cause.  It  Is  not  rare  for 
American  businessmen  to  serve  a  public 
trust.  Yours  Is  a  special  trust  because  it 
Is  lmpo.sed  by  law. 

Fourth.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  educa- 
tional television.  There  are  still  not  enough 
educational  stations,  and  major  centers  of 
the  country  still  lack  usable  educational 
channels.  If  there  were  a  limited  number 
of  printing  presses  In  this  country,  you  may 
be  sure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  them  would 
be  put  to  educational  use.  Educational  tel- 
evision has  an  enormous  contribution  to 
make  to  the  future,  and  I  intend  to  give  It 
a  hand  along  the  way.  If  there  is  not  a 
nationwide  educational  television  system  In 
this  country,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
PCC. 

Fifth,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  gov- 
ernmental censorship.  There  will  be  no 
suppression  of  programing  which  does  not 
meet  with  bureaucratic  tastes.  Censorship 
strikes  at   the   taproot  of   our   free   society. 

Sixth,  1  did  not  come  to  Washington  to 
idly  observe  the  squandering  of  the  public's 
airwaves.  The  squandering  of  our  airways 
is  no  less  impKH-tant  than  the  lavish  waste 
of  any  precious  natural  resource.  I  Intend 
to  taka  the  job  of  Chairman  of  the  FCC 
very  seriously.  I  believe  In  the  gravity  of 
my  own  particular  sector  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier.   There  will  be  tlmea  perhaps  when  70U 


will  consider  that  I  take  myself  or  my  Job 
too  seriously.  Frankly,  I  don't  care  if  you 
do.  For  I  am  convinced  that  either  one 
takes  this  Job  seriously — or  one  can  be  se- 
riously taken. 

Now,  how  will  these  principles  be  applied? 
Clearly,  at  the  heart  of  the  FCC's  authority 
lies  its  power  to  license,  to  renew  or  fail 
to  renew,  or  to  revoke  a  license.  As  you 
know,  when  your  license  comes  up  for  re- 
newal, your  performance  is  compared  with 
your  promises.  I  understand  that  many 
people  feel  that  in  the  p.ist  licenses  were 
often  renewed  pro  forma.  I  say  to  you  now: 
renewal  will  not  be  pro  forma  in  the  future. 
There  is  nothing  permanent  or  sacred  about 
a  broadcast  license. 

But  simply  matching  promises  and  per- 
formance is  not  enough.  I  Intend  to  do 
more.  I  Intend  to  find  out  whether  the 
people  care.  I  Intend  to  find  out  whether 
the  community  which  each  broadcaster 
serves  believes  he  has  been  serving  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  When  a  renewal  is  set  down 
for  hearing.  I  intend — wherever  possible — 
to  hold  a  well-advertised  public  hearing. 
right  in  the  community  you  have  promised 
to  serve.  I  want  the  people  who  own  the 
air  and  the  homes  that  television  enters  to 
tell  you  and  the  PCC  what's  been  going  on. 
I  want  the  people — If  they  are  truly  Inter- 
ested In  the  service  you  give  them — to  make 
notes,  document  cases,  tell  us  the  facts. 
For  those  few  of  you  who  really  believe  that 
the  public  Interest  is  merely  what  Interests 
the  public — I  hope  that  these  hearings  will 
arouse  no  little  Interest. 

The  PCC  has  a  fine  reserve  of  monitors — 
almost  180  million  Americans  gathered 
around  56  mUlion  sets.  If  you  want  those 
nionitors  to  be  your  friends  at  court  It  s  up 
to  you. 

Some  of  you  may  say,  "Yes,  but  I  still 
do  not  know  where  the  line  Is  between  a 
grant  of  a  renewal  and  the  hearing  you 
Just  spoke  of."  My  answer  is:  Why  should 
you  want  to  know  how  close  you  can  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff?  "What  the  Com- 
mission asks  of  you  is  to  make  a  conscien- 
tious, good  faith  effort  to  serve  the  public 
interest.  Every  one  of  you  serves  a  com- 
munity In  which  the  people  would  benefit 
by  educational,  religious.  Instructive  or  other 
public  service  programing.  Every  one  of 
you  serves  an  area  which  has  local  needs — 
as  to  local  elections,  controversial  Issues, 
local  news,  local  talent.  Make  a  serious, 
genuine  effort  to  put  on  that  programing. 
When  you  do.  you  will  not  be  playing  brink- 
manship with   the   public   Interest. 

What  I've  been  saying  applies  to  broad- 
cast stations.  Now  a  station  break  for  the 
networks.  You  know  your  Importance  in 
this  great  Industry.  Today,  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  hours  of  television  station  pro- 
graming comes  from  the  networks;  in 
prime  time,  this  rises  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  available  hours. 

You  know  that  the  PCC  has  been  study- 
ing network  operations  for  some  time.  I 
Intend  to  press  this  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
with  useful  results.  I  can  tell  you  right 
now,  however,  that  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  networks.  As  a  result,  too  many  local 
stations  have  forgone  any  efforts  at  local 
programing,  with  little  use  of  live  talent 
and  local  service.  Too  many  local  stations 
operate  with  one  hand  on  the  network 
switch  and  the  other  on  a  projector  loaded 
with  old  movies  We  want  the  Individual 
stations  to  be  free  to  meet  their  legal  re- 
sponsibilities to  serve  their  communities. 

I  join  Governor  Collins  In  his  views  so 
well  expressed  to  the  advertisers  who  use 
the  public  air,  I  urge  the  networks  to  Join 
him  and  undertake  a  very  special  mission  on 
behalf  of  this  Indiastry:  you  can  tell  your 
advertisers,  "This  is  the  high  quality  we 
are  going  to  serve — take  It  or  other  people 
will.     If  you  think  you  can  And  a  better 


place  to  move  automobiles,  cigarettes,  and 
soap — go  ahead  and  try." 

Tell  your  sponsors  to  be  less  ooncemed 
with  costs  per  thousand  and  more  concerned 
with  understanding  per  millions.  And  re- 
mind your  stockholder*  that  an  Investment 
in  broadcasting  Is  buying  a  share  in  public 
re«i>onElblllty. 

The  networks  can  start  this  industry  on 
the  road  to  freedom  from  the  dictatorship 
of  numbers. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  problem  than 
network  Influences  on  stations  or  advertiser 
Influences  on  networks.  I  know  the  prob- 
lems networks  face  in  trying  to  clear  some 
of  their  best  programs — the  informational 
programs  that  exemplify  public  service. 
They  are  your  finest  hours — whether  sus- 
taining or  commercial,  whether  regularly 
scheduled  ot  special — these  are  the  signs 
that  broadcasting  knows  the  way  to  leader- 
ship. They  make  the  public's  trust  in  you 
a  wise  choice. 

They  should  be  seen.  As  you  know,  we 
are  readying  for  use  new  forms  by  which 
broadcast  stations  will  report  their  program- 
ing to  the  Commission.  You  probably  also 
know  that  Bi>eclal  attention  will  be  paid  in 
thc«e  reports  to  public  service  programing. 
I  believe  that  stations  taking  network  serv- 
ice should  also  be  required  to  report  the  ex- 
tent of  tbe  local  clearance  of  network  pub- 
lic service  programing,  and  when  they  fail 
to  clear  them,  they  should  explain  why.  If 
It  is  to  put  on  some  outstanding  local  pro- 
gram, this  is  one  reason.  But.  if  It  is  simply 
to  carry  some  old  movie,  that  is  an  entirely 
different  nxatter.  The  Commission  should 
consider  such  clearance  reports  carefully 
when  making  up  Its  mind  about  the  licen- 
see's overall  programing. 

We  Intend  to  move — and  as  you  know. 
Indeed  the  PCC  was  rapidly  moving  in  other 
new  areas  before  the  new  administration  ar- 
rived In  Washington.  And  I  want  to  pay  my 
public  respects  to  my  very  able  predecessor, 
Pred  Ford,  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mission who  have  welcomed  me  to  the  PCC 
with  warmth  and  cooperation. 

We  have  approved  an  experiment  with  pay 
TV.  and  in  New  York  we  are  testing  the  po- 
tential of  UHP  broadcasting.  Either  or  both 
of  these  may  revolutionize  television.  Only 
a  foolish  prophet  would  venture  to  guess  the 
direction  they  will  take,  and  their  effec*. 
But  we  Intend  that  they  shall  be  explored 
fully,  for  they  are  part  of  broadcastings 
New  Frontier. 

The  questions  surrounding  pay  TV  are 
largely  economic.  The  questions  stirround- 
ing  UHP  are  largely  technological.  We  are 
going  to  give  the  infant  pay  TV  a  chance 
to  prove  whether  it  can  offer  a  useful  serv- 
ice; we  are  going  to  protect  It  from  those 
who  would  strangle  it  in  its  crib. 

As  for  UHP.  I'm  sure  you  know  about  our 
test  in  the  canyons  of  New  York  City.  We 
will  take  every  possible  positive  step  to  break 
through  the  allocations  barrier  into  UHP. 
We  will  put  this  sleeping  giant  to  use  and 
in  the  years  ahead  we  may  have  twice  as 
many  channels  operating  in  cities  where  now 
there  are  only  two  or  three.  We  may  have 
a  half  dozen  networks  Instead  of  three. 

I  have  told  you  that  I  believe  In  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I  believe  that  most  of 
television's  problems  stem  from  lack  of  com- 
petition. This  is  the  importance  of  UHP  to 
me:  with  more  channels  on  the  air,  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  every  community  with 
enough  stations  to  offer  service  to  all  parts 
of  the  public.  Programs  with  a  mass  market 
appeal  required  by  mass  product  advertisers 
certainly  will  still  be  available.  But  other 
stations  will  recognlae  the  need  to  appeal  to 
more  limited  msirkets  and  to  special  tastes. 
In  this  way.  we  can  all  have  a  much  wider 
range  of  programs. 

Television  should  thrive  on  this  competi- 
tion, and  the  country  should  benefit  from 
alternative  sources  of  service  to  the  public. 
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And.  Governor  ColUrxa.  I  hope  the  NAB  will 
benefit  from  many  new  members. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  Important 
frontier:  television  will  rapidly  join  the 
parade  Into  space.  International  television 
will  be  with  us  soon.  No  one  knows  how 
long  It  will  be  until  a  broadcast  from  a 
studio  in  New  Yorlc  will  be  viewed  In  India  as 
well  as  in  Indiana,  will  be  seen  in  the  Congo 
as  it  is  seen  in  Chicago.  But  as  surely  sis 
we  are  meeting  here  today,  that  day  will 
come — and  once  again  our  world  will  shrlnlc. 
What  will  the  people  of  other  countries 
think  of  us  when  they  see  our  western  bad 
men  and  good  men  punching  each  other  In 
the  Jaw  in  between  the  shooting?  What  wih 
the  Latin  American  or  African  child  learn  of 
America  from  our  great  communications  in- 
dustry? We  cannot  permit  television  in  Its 
present  form  to  be  our  voice  overseas. 

There  is  your  challenge  to  leadership.  You 
must  reexamine  some  fundamentals  of  your 
industry.  You  must  open  your  minds  and 
open  your  hearts  to  the  limitless  horizons  of 
tomorrow. 

I  can  suggest  some  words  that  should  serve 
to  guide  you:  "Television  and  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  it  are  Jointly  accountable  to  the 
American  public  for  respect  for  the  special 
needs  of  children,  for  community  responsi- 
bility, for  the  advancement  of  education  and 
culture,  for  the  acceptability  of  the  program 
materials  chosen,  for  decency  and  decorum 
In  production,  and  for  propriety  in  advertis- 
ing. This  responsibility  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  juiy  given  group  of  programs,  but 
can  be  discharged  only  through  the  highest 
standards  of  respect  for  the  American  home, 
applied  to  every  moment  of  every  program 
presented  by  television. 

"Program  materials  should  enlarge  the 
horizons  of  the  viewer,  provide  him  with 
wholesome  entertainment,  afford  helpful 
Btlmulatlon.  and  remind  him  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  the  citizen  has  toward  his 
society." 

These  words  are  not  mine  They  are  yours. 
They  are  taken  literally  from  your  own 
television  code.  They  reflect  the  leadership 
and  aspirations  of  your  own  great  Industry. 
I  urge  you  to  respect  them  as  I  do.  And  I 
urge  you  to  respect  the  Intelligent  and  far- 
sighted  leadership  of  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins, 
and  to  make  this  meeting  a  creative  act.  I 
urge  you  at  this  meeting  and.  after  you  leave. 
back  home,  at  your  stations  and  your  net- 
works, to  strive  ceaselessly  to  improve  your 
product  and  to  better  serve  your  viewers,  the 
American  people. 

I  hope  that  we  at  the  FCC  will  not  allow 
ourselves  to  become  so  bogged  down  In  the 
mountain  of  papers,  hearings,  memoranda, 
order?,  and  the  dally  routine  that  we  close 
our  eyes  to  the  wider  view  of  the  public  In- 
terest. And  I  hope  that  you  broadcasters 
win  not  permit  yourselves  to  become  so 
absorbed  In  the  chase  for  ratings,  sales,  and 
profits  that  you  lose  this  wider  view.  Now 
more  than  ever  before  in  broadcasting's  his- 
tory the  times  demand  the  best  of  all  of  us. 

We  need  imagination  in  programing,  not 
sterility;  creativity,  not  Imitation;  experi- 
mentation, not  conformity:  excellence,  not 
mediocrity.  Television  Is  filled  with  creative, 
imaginative  people.  You  must  strive  to  set 
them  free 

Television  in  its  young  life  has  had  many 
hours  of  greatness — its  Victory  at  Sea,  Its 
Army-McCarthy  hearings.  Its  Peter  Pan.  Its 
Kraft  Theaters,  its  See  It  Now.  Its  Project 
20.  the  World  Series,  Its  political  conventions 
and  campaigns,  the  Great  E>ebates — and  it 
has  had  Its  endless  hours  of  mediocrity  and 
its  moments  of  public  disgrace.  There  are 
estimates  that  today  the  average  viewer 
spends  about  200  minutes  dally  with  televi- 
sion, while  the  average  reader  spends  38 
minutes  with  magazines  and  40  minutes  with 
newspapers.  Television  has  grown  faster 
than  a  teenager,  and  now  it  Is  time  to  grow 
up. 


What  you  gentlemen  brotwlcast  through 
the  peoples  air  affects  the  people's  taste, 
their  knowledge,  their  opinions,  their  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  of  their  world. 
And  their  future. 

The  power  of  Instantaneous  sight  and 
sound  IS  without  precedent  In  mankind's 
history.  This  Is  an  awesome  power.  It  has 
limitless  capabilities  for  good — and  for  evil. 
And  It  carries  with  It  awesome  responsibili- 
ties, responsibilities  which  you  and  I  cannot 
escape. 

In  his  stirring  inaugural  address  our  Presi- 
dent said.  And  so.  my  fellow  Americans,  ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  ask  not  what  broad- 
casting can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can  do 
for  broadcasting. 

I  urge  you  to  put  the  people's  airwaves  to 
the  service  of  the  people  and  the  cause  of 
freedom.  You  must  help  prepare  a  genera- 
tion for  great  decisions.  You  must  help  a 
great  Nation  fulfill  Its  future. 

Do  this,  and  I  pledge  you  our  help, 


What  aome  leaders  of  ovir  Government 
stated  in  this  regard  did  not  square  with  the 
facts.  If  they  could  not  reveal  the  facts, 
they  would  have  done  better  to  remain 
silent  A  democracy — our  democracy — can- 
not be  lied  to.  This  Is  one  of  the  factors  that 
make  It  more  precious,  more  delicate,  more 
difficult  and  yet  essentially  stronger  than  any 
other  form  of  government  In  the  world. 

The  basic  principle  Involved  is  that  of 
confidence.  A  dictatorship  can  get  along 
without  an  Informed  public  opinion.  A  de- 
mocracy cannot.  Not  only  is  It  unethical  to 
deceive  one's  own  public  as  part  of  a 
system  of  deceiving  an  adversary  govern- 
ment; It  Is  also  foolish.  Our  executive  of- 
ficers and  our  national  legislators  are  elect- 
ed on  stated  days,  but  actually  they  must  be 
reelected  day  by  day  by  popular  under- 
standing and  support. 

This  Is  what  is  signified  by  a  government 
by   consent 


THE  RIGHT  NOT  TO   BE  LIED  TO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  New  York  Times  carried 
two  eloquent  expositions  on  the  neces- 
sity for  governmental  frankness  and 
honesty  in  dealing  with  the  press  in  our 
democracy. 

One  was  a  fine  editorial,  the  other  an 
article  by  the  Times  head  of  its  Wash- 
ington bureau,  Mr.  James  Reston  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  these  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 

There    being   no   objection,    the   edi- 
torial  and   article   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May   10.   1961] 
Thi  Right  Not  To  Be  Lrn)  To 

The  Cuban  tragedy  has  raised  a  domestic 
question  that  is  likely  to  come  up  again  and 
again  until  It  Is  solved.  The  cause  may  be 
something  that  Is  happening  in  Laos.  In 
central  Africa  or  in  Latin  America,  but  the 
question  remains  the  same :  is  a  democratic 
government  in  an  open  society  such  as  ours 
ever  Justified  in  deceiving  Its  own  people? 

In  this  period  of  cold  war.  with  Its  night- 
mares of  hot  war  Just  around  the  corner, 
there  must  be  secrets  kept  from  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
our  adversaries.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agencj-  Is  specifically  authorized  to  "corre- 
late and  evaluate  Intelligence  relating  to  the 
national  security  and  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate dissemination  of  such  Intelligence 
within  the  Government."  The  existence  of 
the  cold  war  Implies  secret  operations  on  our 
side  in  self-defense  against  the  normal  sub- 
versive operations  of  the  other  side  that  can- 
not b<!  revealed,  nor  would  the  responsible 
American  press  want  to  reveal  them 

But  the  Government  has  a  duty  also. 
Neither  prudence  nor  ethics  can  Justify  any 
administration  in  telling  the  public  things 
that  are  not  so.  A  year  ago  this  month, 
when  an  American  plane  was  shot  down  over 
Russlii.  the  State  Department  said  that 
"there  was  no  deliberate  attempt  to  violate 
Soviet  space  and  there  never  has  been  " 
This  wasn't  true.  It  was  not  even  usefully 
untrue,  for  the  Russians  already  held  the 
pilot.  Francis  Gary  Powers,  and  had  secured 
a  coniesslon  from  him. 

The  recent  Cuban  esplsode  has  not  been 
so  clear.  As  has  been  reported  in  this  and 
other  newspapers,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
men  were  recruited  In  this  country  for  the 
projected  attack  on  Cuba.  The  fact  was  well 
known  in  and  around  Miami  prior  to  the 
attack  and  could  not  be  kept  secret  from 
Castro's  own  spies. 


(Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes.  May   10.   1961] 

The    President    and    the    Press — the    Old 

Dilemma 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington.  May  9 — When  President 
Kennedy  invited  the  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  to  the  White  House  today  his 
concern  was  precisely  the  same  as  George 
Washington's  complaint  against  the  press 
188  years  ago  this  month. 

"It  is  much  to  be  wished.  "  General  Wash- 
Ingfton  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Congress 
In  May  of  1777.  "that  our  printers  were 
more  discreet  In  many  of  their  publications. 
We  see  In  almost  every  paper  •  •  •  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  the  enemy  of  an 
Injurious  nature." 

The  need  for  discretion  is  obviously  greater 
today.  President  Kennedy  Is  engaged  In  an 
undergrovuid  war  all  over  the  world.  Most 
of  his  moves  are  publicized  while  his  ene- 
mies' moves  are  concealed  The  American 
press  has  a  publish  and  be  damned  tradi- 
tion, highly  skeptical  of  Government  power, 
especially  concealed  power,  and  unlike  the 
British  press  It  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  severe  Ubel  law  or  an  official  secrets  act. 

THE     disadvantages 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  clearly 
operates  this  kind  of  dlrty-trlcks  war  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  when  things  are  going 
badly,  as  they  now  are.  It  Is  easy  to  get  the 
whole  thing  out  of  persp>ectlve. 

The  Cuban  fiasco  illustrates  the  point. 
This  whole  operation  was  not  only  planned, 
financed  and  armed  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  CIA  officials  Imprisoned  the 
Cuban  refugee  leaders  during  the  landings 
and  put  out  misleading  information  in  their 
name. 

When  the  landings  started.  American  re- 
porters in  Miami  were  told  that  this  was 
an  Invasion  of  around  5.000  men — this  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  the  Impression 
among  the  Cuban  jseople  that  they  should 
rise   up  to  support  a  sizable   Invasion  force 

When  the  landing,  not  of  5.000  but  of 
around  1.000  men.  began  to  get  In  trouble, 
however,  officials  here  In  Washington  put 
out  the  story — this  time  to  minimize  the  de- 
feat in  the  minds  of  the  American  people — 
that  there  was  no  Invasion  at  all,  but  merely 
a  landing  of  some  200-400  men  to  deliver 
supplies  to  antl-Castro  guerrillas  already 
In  Cuba. 

Both  times  the  press  was  debased  for  the 
Government's  purpose.  Both  times  the  Cas- 
tro government  and  its  Soviet  advisers  knew 
from  their  own  agents  In  the  antl-Castro 
refugee  camps  and  from  their  own  observa- 
tion on  the  beaches  that  these  pronounce- 
menu  were  false  and  silly.  And  both  times 
the  American  people  were  the  only  ones  to  be 
fooled. 

It  Is  therefore  one  thing  to  ask  the  press 
not  to   publish   Information   about   specific 
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landings  or  weapons,  and  another  to  en- 
courage the  press  to  publish  Information 
known  by  the  Government  to  be  false. 

Officials  here  not  only  encouraged  the  pub- 
lication of  false  information  on  the  Cuban 
exercise  but  resented  publication  of  the  fact 
that  the  CIA  actually  Imprisoned  Cuban 
refugees  because  the  latter  didn't  like  the 
way  the  CIA  was  running  the  show. 

a  poor  example 

It  Is  unfortunate.  In  a  way.  that  President 
Kennedy  chose  to  raise  this  problem  of  a 
free  press  in  a  cold  war  immediately  after  the 
Cuban  episode.  For  while  It  Is  a  serious 
general  problem.  Cuba  is  a  poor  example. 
The  trouble  with  the  press  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  was  not  that  It  said  too  much,  but 
that  It  said  too  little.  It  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on  ahead  of  the  landing.  It  knew  that 
the  U.S.  Government  was  breaking  Its  treaty 
commitments  and  placing  the  reputation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  hands  of  a  poorly 
trained  and  squabbling  band  of  refugees 

This  same  press  roared  with  Indignation 
when  Britain  and  France  broke  their  treaty 
commitments  to  Invade  Suez,  but  it  had  very 
little  to  say  about  the  morality,  legality  or 
practicality  of  the  Cuban  adventure  when 
there  was  still  time  to  stop  it. 

If  the  press  had  used  Its  freedom  during 
this  per.od  to  protest.  It  might  have  been  in- 
fluential even  in  the  White  House,  where,  in- 
stead. It  was  being  encouraged  to  put  out 
false  information  and  was  actually  putting 
it  out. 

No  doubt  the  press  does  have  to  learn 
greater  restraint  than  In  the  days  when  the 
United  States  was  an  Isolated  country,  but 
the  Government  hs«  to  do  the  same.  For 
the  truth  that  makes  men  free  is  very  often 
the  truth  they  do  not  like  to  hear  and  also 
the  truth  that  the  Government  does  not  like 
to  see  published  either 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  announce  that  I  associate  myself  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  just  presented 
for  printing  in  the  Record  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Prox  m  ire  ) . 


DR.  ALBERT  BURKES  ELOQUENT 
PLEA  FOR  IMPROVED  PUBUC 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
Dr.  Albert  Burke  has  rapidly  become  one 
of  the  most  profciund  and  eloquent  com- 
mentators on  the  American  scene.  Dr. 
Burke's  program.5  appear  Sunday  nights 
on  a  number  of  television  stations.  He 
is  the  former  dean  of  graduate  studies 
at  Yale  University. 

His  broadcast  last  Sunday  was  one  of 
the  finest  exposiuons  I  have  seen  of  the 
importance  at  this  stage  of  history  of  a 
more  honestly  and  fully  informed  Ameri- 
can public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
script  of  Dr.  Burkes  broEidcast  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Words  and  Survival 
(Transcript  of  "A  Way  of  Thinking,"  with 
Dr  Albert  Burks,  Sunday,  May  7,  1961) 
Ling  Chen,  Chinese  fisherman,  about  to 
make  headlines  around  the  world  one  night 
early  In  1955.  He's  lost,  and  while  trying  to 
find  his  way  horn* ,  paddles  his  sampan  Into 
a  restricted  defense  area  Just  off  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  island  of  Matsu.  The  sentries 
on  Matsu  see  him.  and  they  fire  a  few  warn- 
ing shots  over  hlH  bead  to  get  him  out  of 


there.  He  gets  out — fast:  and  leaves  behind 
a  problem.  This  problem,  here  in  the  head- 
lines which  told  about  that  Incident  the  next 
morning.  An  American  Army  observer  on 
Matsu  saw  that  Incident  that  night  involv- 
ing a  Chinese  sampan — but  the  next  morn- 
ing you  read  about  a  fleet  of  Chinese 
Communist  war  Junks,  carrying  many  men. 
sailing  to  Matsu  in  an  Invasion  attempt. 
Those  few  warning  shots  are  reported  here 
as  a  night-long  battle,  during  which  the  In- 
vasion was  turned  back,  after  the  loss  of 
many  Communist  ships  and  men. 

What  you  read,  and  heard.  In  the  news 
that  morning  was  not  true  What  you  read 
and  heard  that  morning  was  managed 
news — deadly  stuff,  as  we  will  get  Into  this 
tonight — on  a  way  of  thinking  about 
"Words  and  Survival." 

A  very  Important  night  In  American  his- 
tory. The  President  of  the  United  States 
speaks  to  the  Nation  In  a  special  telecast 
to  explain  where  we  stand  as  a  science 
power  In  the  race  for  space  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  month  earlier,  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
placed  Sputnik  I  into  orbit  around  the  earth, 
taking  man's  first  step  into  space.  The  Na- 
tion hadn't  been  prepared  for  this  Soviet 
accomplishment,  and  It  was  troubled.  How 
far  behind  Russia  were  we — If  we  were? 
What  were  we  doing  to  catch  up? 

Mr  Elsenhower  briefed  the  Nation  about 
what  had  been  done — what  was  oelng  done — 
what  would  be  done.  It  was  a  reassuring 
talk,  and  at  no  point  was  it  more  reassur- 
ing than  when  the  President  pointed  to  a 
kind  of  pyramid-shaped  object  several  feet 
tall  near  his  desk,  and  announced  that  it 
was  a  nose  cone  which  had  been  ri?covered 
from  a  long-range  missile  which  had  come 
back  to  the  earth's  surface  after  traveling 
hundreds  of  miles  Into  outer  space.  "Here 
It  Is,"  Mr.  Elsenhower  said,  "completely  un- 
harmed. Intact.  Our  scientists  ;ind  en- 
gineers   have    solved    that    problem" 

That  announcement  made  quite  w  few  of 
the  world's  headlines.  In  a  particularly  im- 
portant way.  Because  it  meant  that  Amer- 
ica's space  science  and  technology  hid  made 
about  as  Important  a  step  toward  man's 
eventual  exploration  of  space,  a-s  Soviet 
science  and  technology  had  done  in  sending 
Sputnik  I  Into  orbit.  That  announcement 
meant  that  we  were  not  far  behind  the 
Russians.  We  were  simply  working:  on  an- 
other part  of  a  big  problem.  There  In  that 
nose  cone  next  to  the  President  wius  proof. 
We  had  solved  the  reentry  proble:n.  The 
USSR,  may  have  been  first  In  patting  a 
satellite  In  space,  but  we  were  first  In  bring- 
ing an  object  back  from  space.  Now  a  man 
could  be  brought  back  one  day  fro;n  space 
All  this  was  quite  clear  in  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
special  telecast  that  night  In  November  1957. 
Few  of  the  Nation's  press  failed  to  carry 
that  story — the  part  of  it  about  ';he  nose 
cone,  at  least.  The  President's  fucts  had 
been  given  to  him  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  was  a  good  thing  to  hear.  It 
made  everybody  feel  much  better  about 
where  we  stood  In  the  race  for  space  with 
a  Communist  Russia.  There  was  only  one 
thing  wrong  with  that  annou:ncement. 
though.  It  wasn't  true.  It  was  "managed 
news" — deadly  stuff  to  any  free  people  con- 
cerned about  staying  a  free  people. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  did  not  manage  ttiat  news 
about  the  nose  cone  In  that  special  telecast. 
He  was  as  much  the  victim  of  news  that's 
only  partly  true  as  you  or  I,  The  fdct  about 
that  nose  cone  was  that  it  had  ccme  back 
from  outer  space  Into  the  earth's  atmosphere 
at  a  speed  slower  than  would  have  been 
necessary  for  what's  called  an  operational 
long-range  missile.  At  that  lower  speed,  the 
re-entry  problem  had  not  been  solved.  It 
has  been  solved  since  then.  It  was  not 
solved  at  the  time  of  that  telecast.  You 
were  not  given  the  facts.  Which  touches 
the  heart  of  the  problem  Mr  Kennedy 
pointed  up  In  several  Important  speeches 
during  the  month  of  April  1961.     The  gist 


of  his  remarks  was:  "The  more  I  get  to  know 
the  facts,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we 
face  the  hour  of  maximum  danger  in  our 
history — the  problem  of  the  survival  of  our 
way  of  life — not  so  much  because  of  what 
the  Communists  are  doing  to  win  the  future, 
but  because  of  what  we  are  not  willing  to 
do."  This  is  strong  talk  and  it  leads  to  a 
strong  question:  the  one  pointed  up  in  this 
pamphlet  put  out  by  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Information.  According 
to  testimony  given  before  this  committee, 
there  are  now  more  than  a  million  Ameri- 
cans in  Government  who  have  the  right  to 
use  this  stamp) — to  keep  you  from  knowing 
the  facts  that  make  this  hour  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  called  America's  hour  of 
maximum  danger.  These  are  not  Just  facts 
about  how  to  build  a  hydrogen  t>omb.  or 
missile  guidance  systems,  or  where  our 
ICBM  sites  are — not  Just  operational  facts 
which  no  sensible  American  would  want  to 
know  al>out,  or  would  expect  to  know  about, 
for  obvious  security  reasons.  This  stamp  is 
used  to  keep  you  from  knowing  about  non- 
operational  things,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  security — from  statistics  about 
peanut  production  to  information  about  tlie 
States  over  which  migratory  birds  fiy  every 
year.  From  the  kind  of  furniture  we  put 
Into  our  military  transport  planes,  to  the 
names  of  farmers  paid  not  to  grow  certain 
fcKXls  under  one  or  another  agricultural 
program. 

Tlie  question  pointed  up  by  this  pamphlet 
is:  Is  it  possible  that  managed  news — in 
which  Americans  are  given  only  such  facts 
as  certain  people,  or  agencies  in  and  out  of 
CJovernment  decide  they  should  know — is  It 
possible  that  managed  news  can't  pass  on  to 
the  average  American  citizen  the  sense  of 
urgency,  the  sense  of  danger  to  our  way  of 
life,  which  leaders  in  Government  from  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  down  know?  Can  It  be  that 
what  a  free  people,  In  a  free  society,  do  not 
know,  can  hurt  them — and  the  Nation? 

This  has  been  an  Important  question  be- 
fore the  Nation,  almoet  from  the  start,  as  for 
example,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  concerned 
about  when  he  asked  this  man,  Philip  Pre- 
neau.  to  come  to  Philadelphia  back  in  1791 
Phillip  Preneau  played  an  enormously  Impor- 
tant but  little  known  part  in  American  his- 
tory. The  part  of  a  critic,  through  his  news- 
paper, which  was  called  the  National  Gazette. 
Jefferson  asked  Preneau  to  set  up  shop  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  the  Nation's  Capital 
at  the  time,  because  the  young  Republic 
wasn't  going  well.  There  were  strong  pres- 
sures In  the  then  United  States  to  have  the 
Republic  changed  over  into  a  monarchy. 
Those  pressures  were  particularly  strong  In 
Philadelphia,  where  they  were  backed  by 
a  Federalist  newspap>er.  Preneau  was  this 
Nation's  first  opposition  editor.  He  proved 
Jefferson's  faith  that  In  a  free  market  of 
Ideas,  through  the  competition  of  Ideas,  lay 
the  best  safeguard  for  that  days'  Republic. 
Freneaus  criticism  of  that  day.  according  to 
Jefferson  saved  the  Republic.  He  showed 
what  power  a  critical  press  could  have  in 
public  affairs. 

Now,  the  Important  thing  about  that  his- 
torical Incident  involving  Freneau  back  in 
1791  is  that  word  criticism.  Because  that 
word  played  a  very  impwrtant  part  in  saving 
this  democratic  republic  at  other,  earlier 
hours  of  maximum  danger  In  our  history, 
when  it  had  a  different  meaning  than  It  has 
today.  Right  at  the  heart  of  today's  hour 
of  maximum  danger  for  this  Nation  is  the 
fact  that  the  word  "criticize"  has  practically 
become  a  dirty  word.  To  criticize  is  to 
condemn,  for  people  who  do  not  know  what 
any  good  dictionary  will  point  out — that 
the  word  has  two  meanings:  the  more  Im- 
portant of  which  Is  to  evaluate  with  knowl- 
edge. To  Judge,  with  knowledge  To  review, 
with  knowledge.  To  question,  with  knowl- 
edge. To  get  at  the  facts,  to  get  at  the 
truth.  Although  a  kind  of  American  history 
too  many  of  today's  Americans  have  never 
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learned,  the  Philip  Freneaii*  and  our  free 
presa  have  criticized  their  way  through  our 
hours  of  maximum  danger  through  wars,  na- 
tional BcandaU.  UJte  Teapot  Dome,  corrup- 
tion— from  the  Boss  Tweeds  to  the  Hoffas — to 
get  a  better  democratic  product.  There  has 
been  no  more  important  word  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation.  There  is  no  more  neglected. 
unused  word  in  the  Nation  today 

Aa   It  was  neglected   and    unused   in  that 
nose  cone  incident  back  In  1957,  and  In  this 
growing  problem  of  managed  news  in  Gov- 
ernment   right    now—by    that    very    special 
group  of   Americans   with   a  very   special   li- 
cense to  exercise  a  very  special   responsibil- 
ity:   the   llcenae  of  the   flrst  amendment  to 
safeguard    the    Republic,     by    that    special 
group,  the  presa.    How  many  members  of  the 
press  know   enough   about   the   new  science 
of  rockets  and  missiles  to  realize  there  was 
something    not    quite    rtght    about    the    De- 
fense Department's  managed   news  about  a 
solved  re-entry  problem  back  in  1957?     How 
many    are   prepared    now    to    evaluate    with 
knowledge    the    kind    of    news    that's    given 
out    about    our    space    program:    about    our 
place  in  the  world  aa  a  science  power?    How 
many  Joumalista.  editors  and  publishers  un- 
derstand  and   believe   what  James   Madison 
said   when   he  welcomed   Philip   Freneau   to 
Philadelphia  as  an  opposition  edl-.or  back  In 
1791.   "that  a  popular  government,   without 
popular  Information  or  the  means  to  get  It, 
la  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce,  a   tragedy,  or 
both."      How   many    Journalists    editors   and 
publishers,     particularly     those     in     the     20 
States   of    this   country    where    not   a    single 
city  or  town  has  an  opposition  paper,  how 
many  know  that  President  Madison's  words 
were  never  truer,  than  they  are  right  now  ? 
For    reasons    we    will    tackie    after    a    short 
break. 

A  very  few  Americans,  perhaps  numbered 
in  dozens,  knew  that  just  outside  the  Man- 
churlan  village  of  Wan-Pao-Shan  the  pro- 
log to  a  tragedy  was  written  the  morning 
of  June  27,  1931.  The  prolog  be^an  when 
on  that  morning,  a  man  named  Nakamura — 
Captain  Nakamura  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Army— was  shot  and  killed  by  a  Chinese 
soldier.  That  shot  wasn't  Important  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  Nation's  press,  that 
day  In  1931  But  by  1941  it  was  very  much 
In  our  news  Ten  years  later,  because  of 
what  had  happened  to  a  man  there  Ameri- 
cans didn't  know.  In  a  place  they  had  never 
heard  of— their  Uvea  were  disrupted.  And 
their  world  changed  permanently  That 
bullet  fired  in  1931  touched  off  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  war.  which  led  directly  to  Pearl 
Harbor  The  line  of  history  from  a  Japa- 
nese Army  ofBcer  killed  In  U31,  to  390.000 
Americans  killed  during  World  War  n.  was 
a  direct  line.  This  wasn't  clear  to  us  before 
Penrl  Harbor  There  was  every  reason  to 
think  It  would  be  after  World  War  II. 

There  was,  until  something  happened 
again  over  In  China,  which  made  very  clear 
that  the  lesson  starting  with  Nakamura  and 
running  through  to  World  War  n.  hadn't 
been  learned  too  well.  It  happened  during 
what  history  books  now  used  In  Europe 
describe  as  the  second  10  days  that  shook  the 
world.  What  happened  was  this — on  a  side 
street  In  the  city  of  Chungking,  not  far  from 
a  building  in  which  two  men  were  meeting 
to  decide  what  may,  some  day.  turn  out  to  be 
the  destroyer,  not  only  of  China,  but  the 
world.  The  two  men  were  Chou  En-Lai, 
who  13  now  the  Premier  of  a  Communist 
China,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  reporters  covering  that  conference 
found  what  was  going  on  to  be  heavy  stuff, 
dialectical  stuff  hard  to  understand,  harder 
to  make  understandable  for  readers  over  In 
America.  Much  harder  to  explain  than  this 
Chinese  egg  trick,  which  several  foreign  cor- 
respondents saw  a  Chinese  magician  perform 
on  that  side  street  one  day  while  taking  a 
break  away  from  the  conference  that  was  to 
break  up,  turn  into  civil  war  and  lead  to  a 


Communist  China.  You  can  read  about  what 
went  on  between  Chou-En-Lal  and  Chiang 
Knl-s;iek  during  that  time.  In  the  few  para- 
graphs that  told  about  this  in  news  reports 
across  this  country;  but  you  can  read  page 
after  page,  not  paragraphs,  but  pages  of  in- 
formation giving  every  detail  about  the  Chi- 
nese technique  of  egg  standing.  This  story, 
about  an  egg  trick  almost  pushed  the  story 
of  tht  meeting  between  China's  Communists 
and  nationalists  out  of  the  news.  'Why? 
Well.  Because  as  editors  and  publishers 
acrosf  this  nation  have  been  measuring  your 
taste,  and  Judging  your  Interests  In  the 
news- -they  believe  you  prefer  to  be  amused 
and  entertained  by  stories  about  eggs  that 
will  stand  on  an  end;  rather  than  Informed 
about  a  possible  line  of  history  reaching 
from  Chungking  off  in  a  faraway  China  to  a 
posslMe  World  War  HI. 

Tht  ts  quite  a  trick  by  the  way.  Try  It 
some  time.  Try  balancing  an  egg  on  Its  end. 
It's  qoite  a  trick  but  la  this  the  kind  of  news 
you  prefer?  After  the  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  China  and  Indochina  and  Cuba  and  now 
Laos? 

Berause  It's  only  a  short  step  from  the 
people  In  the  press  who  hold  this  view  of 
your  tastes — and  the  public's  Intelligence — 
to  thf!  problem  spelled  out  In  this  pamphlet 
about  Increasing  secrecy  among  people  In 
government  who,  in  many  cases,  are  more 
afraia  of  this  kind  of  public  than  an  enemy 
of  these  United  States.  Which  Is  one  of 
the  more  Important  reasons  why  something 
callec:  "Operation  Candor  "  fell  apart  back 
In  1&53  soon  after  Mr  Elsenhower  moved 
into  ihe  White  House.  Mr.  Elsenhower  came 
into  office  with  pretty  much  the  same 
stron.?  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  unnecessary 
secrei  y  In  government,  as  Mr  Kennedy  had 
when  he  took  ofRce  early  In  1961.  Back  In 
1953.  Mr.  Elsenhower  put  his  White  House 
staff  to  work  for  2  months  preparing  a 
detal  ed  carefully  worked  out  report  of  the 
facts  of  life  at  home,  and  In  the  rest  of  the 
worUi.  But  that  report  was  never  made. 
A  strong  argument  against  it  was  that  the 
kind  of  public  Interested  In  this  kind  of 
news  would  find  the  truth  too  unfamiliar — 
the  facts  too  alarming.  It  was  best  not  to 
stir  up  such  people.  Things  were  best  left 
as  they  were. 

Instead  of  "Operation  Candor."  letting 
the  i)eople  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
wha'  was  going  on,  there  is  this  report  from 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Infoimatlon:  which  tells  about  Government 
stopping  more  and  more  facts:  which  ex- 
plalis  why  so  few  Ufe-and-death  facts  are 
dlsctissed  or  reported  Intelligently  In  the 
presi. :  which  explains  why  there  la  no  in- 
formed, realistic  public  opinion  about  such 
fact.i — to  match  President  Kennedy's  con- 
cern about  the  Nation.  In  Its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger.  And  at  this  point,  nothing 
does  more  to  make  this  the  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger  for  the  Nation,  than  the  fact 
that  the  public  Is  not  Informed  about  the 
Nation's  life-and-death  problems.  An  In- 
formed, realistic  public  opinion  was  always 
Inteaded  to  be  the  life  of  this  democratic 
Republic;  Just  as  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  written  to  Insure  that 
there  would  always  be  a  free  press  around 
to    keep    the    public    Informed. 

At  which  point.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
get  Involved  in  another  egg  routine— the 
chicken  and  the  egg— which  comes  first? 
Doe;  the  press  decide  what  the  public  shall 
knoff,  or  does  the  public  decide  what  the 
press  shall  print? 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  First,  back 
to  that  line  of  history  which  reaches  from 
the  Wan-Pao-Shans  of  the  world— the 
Chv  ngklngs.  Vlentianes  and  Havanas — di- 
rectly into  our  futures.  OuUlde  a  few  major 
cltl.s.  and  the  radio  and  television  networks, 
mo€t  of  the  press  simply  Isn't  prepared  to 
wors  on  that  line  of  history,  as  It  must  be 
worked  on  If.  In  our  time,  we  are  to  survive 
our  hour  of  maximum  danger.     There  may 


be  as  many  as  20  out  of  the  1800  newspapers 
In  the  nation  this  minute,  with  qualified 
and  capable  foreign  ne'ws  editors  on  their 
staffs — able  to  explain  how  and  why  the 
economic  and  military  facts  of  life  have 
changed  for  us  from  the  days  of  Wan-Pao- 
Shan.  to  today's  Havanas.  in  1931.  we  were 
a  pretty  much  self-contained  nation  with  a 
national  economy.  We  did  not  need  the 
world  around  us.  Today,  we  are  no  longer 
a  self-contained  nation.  We  are  the  center 
of  a  free-world,  almost  international,  econ- 
omy. We  depend  heavily  on  the  world 
around  us.  What  the  preas  can't  do  to 
make  this  understandable  and  clear,  our 
local  and  national  clubs  and  organizations 
can:  from  the  Leagues  of  Women  Voters  to 
Rotarlans.  More  than  a  few  such  organiza- 
tions have  what  amount  to  study  gfroups  to 
do  this  now.  One  I  have  been  working  with 
the  past  few  months  tackled  this  incident, 
for  example,  as  It  happened  along  the 
Pakistan-Indian  border  a  few  years  ago. 

The  news  report  simply  told  about  the 
shooting  down  of  an  Indian  plane  by  Paki- 
stani fighter  planes:  but  burled  In  that  In- 
cident was  an  enormously  Important  ptory 
that  touches  directly  on  some  of  our  most 
Important  problems,  particularly  In  Asia, 
this  minute  We  have  no  greater  concern 
In  Asia,  than  preventing  the  spread  of 
Chinese  communist  power  there  To  this 
end.  we  have  carried  out  a  military  assist- 
ance program  to  places  like  Pakistan,  for 
years.  It  was  some  of  that  kind  of  power 
which  we  put  into  Pakistani  hands,  that 
was  involved  in  shooting  do^n  that  Indian 
plane  In  a  way  that  weakened  our  China 
policies.  Chinese  communist  power  Is  not 
Just  military.  It's  also  economic-cultural - 
political.  The  most  Important  battle  for 
power  in  A.<5la  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  has  been  the  competition  between  a  com- 
munist China  and  India  to  see  which  nation 
could  do  the  quickest  and  best  Job  of  catch- 
ing up  with  the  20th  century. 

In  China,  economic  development  Is  forced 
by  the  full  power  of  the  state.  The  needs 
of  the  people  are  kept  down  to  a  minimum — 
and  whatever  "proflU  "  the  Chlneae  economy 
produces  every  year,  la  plowed  right  back 
into  new  factories,  new  railroads,  new  farms 
and  BO  on. 

In  India,  economic  development  Is  planned, 
but  not  forced  by  the  full  power  of  the 
sUte.  Not  Just  all  Asia,  but  Africa  and 
South  America,  too.  have  been  watching 
that  competition,  right  Into  Fidel  Castro's 
plans  for  economic  development  In  Cuba. 
Our  own  future  will  be  affected  very  much 
by  what  results  from  that  competition,  which 
over  the  years,  during  which  there  were  poor 
relations  between  Pakistan  and  India,  we 
helped  tip  against  India.  To  match  Paki- 
stan's military  power,  from  us  India  had 
to  set  aside  money  needed  badly  for  eco- 
nomic development  to  buy  weapons  Our 
policy  to  contain  China's  physical  power 
worked  against  India's  economic  power 
This  U  the  kind  of  analytical.  Interpretive 
stuff  a  free  people  must  have  If  the  power 
to  make  final  decisions  In  public  affairs  Is 
to  stay  in  their  hands,  and  for  reasons  we'll 
go  into  In  a  moment. 

An  Idea  that's  been  kicking  around  our 
unlTcrsltles  and  colleges  for  the  past  half 
century  Is  the  theory  of  least  effort  which 
sees  all  of  human  history  as  one  long  drive 
by  man  to  find  a  way  to  do  more  work  with 
less  effort.  From  the  lever  and  the  wheel  as 
man's  first  success  In  doing  this — today's 
automatic  computers — theory  of  least  effort 
has  worked:  in  all  ways  but  one.  It  hasn't 
worked  where  the  human  brain  U  concerned. 
To  make  today's  kind  of  technical  society 
work,  takes  more  mental  effort  than  ever 
before — not  less. 

Which  Is  what  makes  the  topic  we've  Just 
gone  over  In  this  session  critical.  Americans, 
ninnlng  one  of  the  most  complicated  techni- 
cal societies  In  history  are  not  being  given 
Information  they  need  to  keep  It  running. 
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Prom  the  long  haul  of  history.  If  It  falls 
to  run  Into  a  future  with  a  place  In  It  for 
our  way  of  life — 1^  won't  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  the  Government  denied  the 
facts  of  life  and  death  to  the  people:  or  the 
press  failed  to  Inform  the  people,  for  what- 
ever reason;  or  the  people  simply  didn't  want 
to  be  Informed.  .EJecause  when  any  people, 
for  any  reason,  reach  that  point  In  their  af- 
fairs where  they  can  no  longer  explain  them- 
selves, to  themselves — they  have  no  future. 


Civil.   DEFENSE 


Mr.  PROXME=lE.  Madam  President, 
an  excellent  seiies  of  articles  has  re- 
cently begun  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
by  one  of  the  outstanding  reporters  in 
the  country,  in  my  Judgment.  Harry  S. 
Pease.  The  serins  is  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  too  sedly  neglected  by  Con- 
gress. The  subject  is  that  of  civil  de- 
fense. I  shall  r.jad  the  first  few  para- 
graphs of  the  fi'st  article  and  Indicate 
to  the  Senate  how  directly  this  series  of 
articles  deals  with  a  very  imp>ortant 
problem : 

A  great  weakness  In  our  diplomatic  and 
military  posture — and  a  great  threat  to  our 
survival  under  the  .\merican  system — lies  In 
our  almost  total  luck  of  preparation  to  pro- 
tect our  civil  population  In  a  major  war. 

Few  military  leaders  are  willing  to  be 
quoted  beyond  ge:-ieralitle8.  but  they  voice 
specific  worries  in  private  conversation. 
They  recognize  that  ability  to  withstand 
attack  plays  a  part  In  battle  as  important 
aa   the  ability   to  strike  the  enemy. 

And  they  recognize  that  the  strategy  of 
deterrence  hinges  on  the  potential  enemies' 
estimate  of  how  a    jattle  would  come  out. 

Four  points  deserve  to  be  stated  quickly: 

Civil  defense,  like  military  defense,  has  an 
Importance  for  tie  nation  entirely  apart 
from  the  fortune*,  of  the  Individuals  In- 
volved In  combat. 

Effective  civil  defense  is  possible — simply, 
quickly,  and  at  re  atlvely  low  cost. 

ClvU  defense  is  no  more  cowardly,  no 
more  aggressive,  no  less  logical  than  a  com- 
bat Infantryman's  diggrlng  a  foxhole. 

Pitifully  little  has  been  accomplished  thus 
far. 

DOGGED     BY     DXrEATlSM 

If  war  were  to  break  out  tomorrow,  for 
every  one  of  us  who  died  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  enemy  action,  nine  of  vis 
would  die  of  our  own  stupidity  and  our 
leaders'  inertia  In  Instituting  a  more  effec- 
tive civil  defense. 

I  ask  unanirr.ous  consent  that  the 
three  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  7,  1961] 
OtTi  Capacitt  roR  Survival  Is  Vital  to  Na- 
tion IN  War — Lagging  Preparation  To 
Protect  Civillan  Population  in  Case  or 
A  BAajor  Clash  Is  Viewed  as  Great  Weak- 
ness; Effective  Civil  Defense  Considered 
Feasible 

(By  Hf.rry  S.  Pease) 

A  great  weakness  In  our  diplomatic  and 
military  posture — .ind  a  great  threat  to  our 
survival  under  the  American  system — lies 
in  our  almost  tot.il  lack  of  preparation  to 
protect  our  civil  population  in  a  major  war. 

Few  military  leaders  are  willing  to  l>e 
quoted  beyond  generalities,  but  they  voice 
specific  worries  :n  private  conversation. 
They  recognize  that  ability  to  withstand  at- 
tack plays  a  part  in  battle  as  Important  as 
the  abUlty  to  strike  the  enemy. 


And  they  recognize  that  the  strategy  of 
deterrence  hinges  on  the  potential  enemies 
estimate  of  how  a  battle  would  come  out. 

Four  points  deserve  to  be  stated  quickly: 

Civil  defense,  like  military  defense,  has 
an  Importance  for  the  Nation  entirely  apart 
from  the  fortunes  of  the  Individuals  In- 
volved in  combat. 

Effective  civil  defense  Is  possible — simply, 
quickly  and  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Civil  defense  is  no  more  cowardly,  no  more 
aggressive,  no  less  logical  than  a  combat 
Infantryman's  digging  a  foxhole. 

Pitifully  little  has  been  accomplished  thus 
far. 

DOGGED  BY   DEFEATISM 

If  war  were  to  break  out  tomorrow,  for 
every  one  of  us  who  died  as  an  Inevitable 
consequence  of  enemy  action,  nine  of  us 
would  die  of  our  own  stupidity  and  our 
leaders'  inertia  In  instituting  a  more  effec- 
tive civil  defense. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  catalog  of  civil  de- 
fense errors.  The  whole  movement,  it  seems 
to  many,  has  proved  a  magnet  for  nonsense 
and  a  focus  for  defeatism.  Point-by- point 
refutation  of  the  conflicting  and  confusing 
pronouncements  that  made  headlines  would 
be  as  useless  as  it  Is  tedious. 

C.^SUALTIES    PROCLAIMED 

The  truth  Is,  however,  that  our  clvU  de- 
fense leaders  have  vastly  overstated  the 
menace  of  nuclear  war  and  vastly  under- 
stated the  capacity  of  the  country  to  recover 
from  grievous  atomic  wounds. 

With  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  self- 
appointed  experts  on  genetics,  they  have 
exaggerated  the  dangers  of  radioactive  fallout 
beyond  all  reason 

Annually,  after  the  Ojjeration  Alert  na- 
tional civil  defense  drills,  they  have  an- 
nounced that  everybody  Involved  performed 
satisfactorily  and — In  the  next  breath — that 
the  country  would  have  suffered  millions  of 
casualties  had  this  been  the  real  thing.  The 
rest  of  the  year  is  spent  in  puzzling  over 
the  apathy  that  keeps  p>eople  from  flocking 
to  the  tattered  banners  of  civil   defense. 

Hopelessness  must  be  dispelled  before  civil 
defense  Is  paid  more  than  llpservlce.  and 
In  this  case  a  realistic  view  of  the  shape  an 
atomic  war  might  take  Is  the  best  antidote. 

First,  let's  review  the  state  of  our  conti- 
nental defense  as  It  was  mirrored  In  earlier 
articles  of  this  series. 

We  have  no  defense  against  the  long  range 
missile  now.  even  though  we  can  probably 
detect  It  12  to  30  minutes  before  It  hits  us. 

Against  the  superior  Russian  missile 
threat,  we  depend  on  counterthreat;  If  they 
attack  us.  we  will  attack  them.  This  might 
be  hard  on  Russians,  but  It  would  not  s-ave 
Americans  who  were  victims  of  an  Initial 
Russian  attack. 

Against  their  manned  bombers,  we  can 
fight  effectively — probably  well  enough  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  air  fleet  as  a  combat 
weapon — as  long  as  the  vulnerable  electronic 
machines  for  communications  and  control 
of  our  defenses  are  permitted  to  function. 

To  these  Ingredients  let  reason  add  a  few 
others. 

We  are  committed  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  to  let  the  enemy  strike  first.  That 
means  that  he  will  make  final  preparations 
In  the  calm  of  peace  and  attack  at  a  time 
that  suits  him.  We  will  fight  on  his  terms 
under  conditions  imposed  by  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

7  2    MILLION    DEATHS    SEEN 

There  Is  no  credible  reason  for  believing 
that  the  threat  under  which  we  live  will  be 
reduced  for  at  least  a  decade,  and  It  probably 
will  continue  much  longer.  Even  If  we 
achieve  some  disarmament  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  It  will  be  a  step  by  step 
affair  over  a  long  period.  Meanwhile,  other 
nations  will  acquire  nuclear  weapons  and 
each  may  constitute  a  new  problem. 


Since  the  atomic  bomb  will  not  just  go 
away,  let's  consider  Its  effects  on  the  cold 
war   under  two  different  sets  of  conditions. 

First,  let  us  assume  a  United  States  like 
the  one  we  live  In  today.  Estimates  of  the 
casualties  we  might  suffer  in  an  attack  are 
little  better  than  Imaginings,  but  let's  take 
the  72  million  Immediate  deaths  and  In- 
juries suggested  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  for  an  attack  by  146 
H-bombs. 

Second,  let's  assume  a  United  States  that 
had  made  modest  civil  defense  preparations 
that  would  hold  civilian  casualties  to  15 
million. 

Supp>ose  you  are  a  Kremlin  planner,  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  or  not  you  have 
enough  to  gain  in  Laos  or  Cuba  or  Berlin 
to  Justify  war  with  the  United  States. 

Under  our  first  set  of  conditions,  you  know 
that  your  weapons  would  hurt  this  country 
so  badly  that  It  could  not  recover  for  50 
years. 

Under  our  second  set  of  conditions,  you 
know  that  the  harm  you  could  do  would  be 
less  than  that  suffered  by  your  own  country 
In  World  War  II,  and  you  recovered  com- 
pletely from  World  War  II  losses  of  popula- 
tion and  industry  within  a  decade. 

The  damage  your  own  country  received 
might  be  the  same  in  either  case.  Is  It  not 
possible  that  you  would  choose  to  fight  In 
the  first  case  but  would  negotiate  In  the 
second  one' 

Or  suppose  yoa  are  an  American  diplomat 
facing  some  equally  delicate  International 
problem. 

In  the  first  case,  you  know  that  If  you 
talk  tough  enough  to  thwart  the  Russians. 
you  risk  final,  ultimate  destruction  of  your 
homeland.  In  the  second  case  you  know 
that  even  If  war  comes,  the  United  States 
would  survive. 

In  which  case  would  you  be  most  likely 
to  surrender  to  Russian  aggression? 

MORE   WEAPONS   REQUISCD 

About  a  year  ago  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter, 
commander  In  chief  of  the  North  American 
air  defense  command,  told  the  State  civil 
defense  directors'  staff  college  at  West  Point: 

"I  sviggest  another  thought  which  may  be 
simple  and  direct  enough  to  accept  as  an 
axiom: 

"As  both  the  free  world  and  communism 
amass  more  and  more  highly  destructive 
weapons,  we  will  enter  an  era  of  deterrence 
because  of  the  assurance  of  mutual  suicide. 
Obviously,  the  side  which  can  first  produce 
an  effective  defense  against  the  other's 
weapons  will  enjoy  an  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage. I  mean  effective  military  and  civil 
defense." 

The  point  cannot  be  overstressed 

A  military  commander  Judges  his  actions 
by  their  probable  effects  on  his  enemy.  An 
attack  capable  of  Imposing  Russian  condi- 
tions on  a  United  States  without  civil  de- 
fense would  be  wholly  Inadequate  If  we  had 
the  means  of  protecting  ourselves.  The  Rus- 
sians would  need  more  weapons,  more  time 
to  prepare,  more  manpower. 

In  short,  effective  civil  defense  could 
force  the  Russians  into  the  same  position 
that  a  big  boost  in  American  armament 
could.  It  could  make  the  enemy  pay  a 
higher  price  for  attacking  us.  It  probably 
could  be  achieved  more  quickly  and  more 
cheaply  than  any  military  defense  with  an 
equal  potential. 

One  final  point  must  be  made. 

The  whole  purpose  of  any  defense,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  is  to  protect  our  people  and 
our  way  of  life.  If  It  falls  to  do  that  It  Is  a 
total  failure  no  matter  how  much  havoc  our 
death  throes  may  cause  in  some  other  coun- 
try halfway  around  the  world. 

Offensive  military  fjower  serves  Its  purpose 
as  long  as  It  frightens  the  enemy  Into  keep- 
ing hlfi  finger  away  from  the  trigger.     But 
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ttie  moment  he  ove/comea  his  fear  tmd 
shoots,  o\xr  counterattack  becomes  mere  re- 
venge. 

Failure  of  our  national  leaders  to  recog- 
nize civil  defense  as  a  matter  of  national 
jwllcy  may  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  mili- 
tary defeat  we  have  suffered  since  World 
War  n.  Some  further  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion will  be  considered  next. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  May  8.  19611 

Civil  Deixnsx  Lacks  Federal   Responsibil- 

rrr — Vacttttm  Lkavxs  Cttizilns  Taking  Ln- 

DivmuAL    Appkoach     lO     SuRvrvAL     Issn; 
National  Contkol  Wocld  PniMrr  Practical 

Planning;       Pessimistic      Talk      CLoros 

Realities 

(By  Harry  S.  Pease j 

Failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
cept responalblllty  lor  civil  defense  has  lim- 
ited the  protection  of  civilians  to  a  petty, 
parochial  effort  far  too  weak  for  the  prob- 
lems It  faces. 

Leo  A.  Hoegh.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  E>efense  Mobilization  under  former 
President  Elsenhower,  wrote  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  a  pamphlet  on  the  national  civil  de- 
fense plan; 

"It  (the  plan)  provides  the  Federal  leader- 
ship, direction,  coordination  and  guidance 
necessary  •  •  •."  Not  a  word  is  said  about 
responsibility  for  doing  anything. 

Most,  State  governments,  including  Wis- 
consin's, followed  suit  With  legislation  that 
provides  for  suggestions  to  and  bossing  of 
local  units  of  government  but  relieves  the 
higher  echelon  of  responsibility  for  accom- 
pUahment.  As  a  result,  civil  defense  has 
been  reduced  in  most  communities  to  the 
flashlight  and  first  aid  kit  level. 

It  becomes  an  Intensely  personal  thing  in 
which  each  citizen  weighs  his  personal 
chance  of  survival,  satisfies  himself  that  the 
Government  is  not  prepared  to  help  him  and 
demonstrates  his  "good  sense"  by  ignoring 
civil  defense  from  then  on. 

Do  It  yotirself  civil  defense  was  attempted 
In  Great  Britain  before  World  War  II.  It  was 
as  much  of  a  failure  there  as  it  has  been 
here.  Under  the  pressures  of  war,  the 
British  learned  that  national  effort  was 
needed. 

Even  the  emotional  approach  changes  un- 
der a  national  program. 

The  basic  purpose  of  any  conceivable 
war  in  which  our  civilians  would  be  Involved 
would  be  to  Insure  the  survival  of  our  Nation 
and  the  things  It  stands  for.  As  a  replace- 
ment for  the  current  view  that  "civil  defense 
should  guarantee  that  I  don't  get  hurt,  "  the 
wider  view  would  permit  some  practical 
planning. 

NO     GUARANTEE     POSSIBLi: 

No  civil  defense  program  can  guarantee 
that  any  given  Individual  will  be  saved  or 
that  all  of  a  given  local  population  will  sxir- 
vlve. 

As  far  as  the  Nation  Is  concerned,  neither 
makes  any  difference.  As  long  as  enough 
people  survive  somewhere  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion agoing,  the  fate  of  specific  Individuals 
does  not  matter. 

To  some  this  attitude  may  appjear  cold- 
blooded totalitarianism.  To  others  It  will 
appear  to  be  simple  patriotism,  putting 
country  above  self  In  the  way  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  expected  to  do. 

IMPROVEMENTS     TOR     ALL 

Such  a  change  of  emphasis  would  not  re- 
duce the  chances  of  any  individual  to  sur- 
vive an  attack.  It  would,  in  fact,  improve 
everybody's  chances  by  giving  impetus  to 
programs  that  have  foundered  because  they 
were  not  perfect  but  only  good. 

Take,  for  example,  the  evacuation  of  a 
city  in  the  face  of  enemy  attack.  Under  the 
present  "save  me "  system,  evacuation  has 
fallen  into  disrepute. 

When  you  think,  as  an  Individual.  It  Is  too 
easy  to  Imagine  yourself  caught  In  a  traffic 


Jam  vhen  the  bomb  goes  off;  to  Imagine 
that  jou  have  drtven  the  car  to  work  and 
your  wife  Is  at  home  without  transportation; 
to  think  about  the  sick  who  cannot  drive  or 
the  poor  who  have  no  cars  at  all.  Evacua- 
tion, J  ou  say,  Is  no  good. 

Suppose  the  goal  were  stated  forthrlghtly 
as  thf  saving  of  500,000  out  of  Milwaukee 
county's  million  people.  Which  500  000  we 
save  makes  no  difference  as  long  as  we  get 
somebody  out. 

The  people  on  the  outskirts  will  have  a 
better  chance  than  those  caught  downtown. 
So  what?  As  far  as  the  survival  of  the  coun- 
try Is  concerned,  a  resident  of  South  Mil- 
waukee or  River  Hills  Is  just  as  good  an 
American  as  a  resident  of  the  fourth  ward. 
A  trajnc  Jam  makes  no  dlfTerence  If  some- 
where farther  alone;  the  street,  carloads  of 
Amerl:;ans  are  streaming  to  safety. 

Actually  everybody  would  have  a  better 
chanc;  than  some  pessimistic  talk  might 
lead  you  to  believe. 

Sorr.e  civil  defense  oflBcIals  are  fond  of 
multiplying  the  horrors  of  atomic  war  by 
Imagining  that  a  nuclear  missile  warhead 
will  descend  on  the  city  with  15  minutes 
warning,  or  none  at  all.  Calm  military 
judgment    makes   that  unlikely. 

OTHER    INVITING   TARGETS 

The  enemy  must  take  out  our  strategic 
air  command  bases  with  his  first  blows  if 
he  Is  TO  escape  savage  retaliation  This  can- 
not bt  a  minimum  attack;  he  cannot  take  a 
chanct!  on  misfires,  aiming  errors  and  the 
other  mischances  that  beset  missiles.  Our 
own  bitting  average  with  attempted  satellite 
launclilngs  is  a  fair  Index  of  missile  reliabil- 
ity, at.d  the  record  reads  38  successes  in  72 
attempts,   for  a  percentage  of  .528. 

There  are  other  high  priority  military  tar- 
gets For  example,  the  SAGE  (semiauto- 
matic ground  environment)  Installations  at 
Madi8.)n  are  so  Important  to  our  antiair- 
craft ilefenses  that  the  enemy  might  well  put 
them   ahead  of  Milwaukee  on   his  list. 

Pln.-illy,  there  are  a  dozen  cities  more  im- 
portant than  ours  to  the  defense  effort. 

STADITM  EXODtTS  CTfED 

Liquid  fueled  missiles  like  those  the  Rus- 
sians use  cannot  be  fired  in  quick  succes- 
sion 1  ke  machinegun  bullets.  Between  the 
first  a  id  second  shots  from  a  launching  pad, 
hours  or  even  days  may  elapse.  Chances  are 
that  manned  bombers  could  be  over  the 
United  States  before  the  second  salvo  of 
mlssil(«  arrived. 

Traiac  engineers  estimate  that  If  cars  move 
as  fast  getting  out  of  town  as  they  do  leaving 
the  stj.dlum  parking  lots  after  a  capacity  ball 
game,  Milwaukee  County  could  be  emptied  In 
8  hours.  The  500,000  we  set  out  to  save 
could  get  away  In  less  than  half  as  long. 

There  is  always  a  chance  that  the  Russians 
will  ir.iss.  and  that  some  who  flee  the  city 
will  bi!  under  a  bomb  that  would  not  have 
killed  them  had  they  stayed  home.  But  the 
chanco  of  this  happening  Is  relatively  small 
for  any  Individual. 

This  Is  where  calculated  risk  comes  In. 
Civil  defense  officials  and  others  In  Govern- 
ment are  fond  of  using  those  words  as  a 
substitute  for  "trusting  to  luck."  but  they 
are  mi.-ant  literally  here.     We  can  calculate. 

Norraally  Milwaukee  County's  million  peo- 
ple occupy  about  240  square  miles,  at  an 
average  density  of  roughly  4,5(X)  per  square 
mile.  An  H-bomb  might  kill  all  the  people 
In  a  20-square-mlle  area  and  substantial 
numbers  beyond.  Thus  we  would  expect 
90,000  dead  in  the  area  of  total  destruction. 

CONDITIONS    ARE    AVERAGZ 

Supiiose  that  by  means  of  evacuation  we 
spread  out  the  county  population  in  a  semi- 
circle that  passes  through  Sheboygan.  Water- 
town,  and  Kenosha.  This  would  contain 
more  i.han  3.800  square  miles,  even  though 
all  of  It  is  within  an  hour's  drive  of  the 
county  borders.  The  population  density 
wotUd   be  cut   to   less   than   300   people   per 


square  mile  or,  by  our  other  standards,  8,000 
in  the  equivalent  bomb  burst 

Everybody  would  have  15  times  the  chance 
of  surviving  that  he  had  before  he  left  town. 

Of  course,  these  conditions  are  averages 
and  do  not  reflect  reality  exactly.  They  are 
Intended  only  to  Illustrate  the  point  that  we 
Improve  our  chances  by  spreading  out,  even 
though  some  Individuals  have  the  bad  luck 
to  retreat  in  the  wrong  direction. 

In  actual  fact,  the  Russians  have  a  better 
chance  of  hitting  the  county  than  of  miss- 
ing It,  so  the  evacuees  would  enjoy  an  even 
higher  percentage  in  their  favor. 

CONCENTRATION    IS    PERIL 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  this  Idea  Ever 
since  World  War  I  soldiers  have  known  that 
evrn  though  It  was  a  lonely  feeling,  they 
had  a  better  chance  If  they  stayed  10  to  30 
yards  apart  than  if  they  bunched  up  where 
a  single  artillery  shell  could  kill  them  all. 

No  individual  gets  any  guarantee  of  safety 
under  such  a  plan,  but  the  Nation  gets  a 
guarantee  that  substantial  nximbers  will  sur- 
vive to  carry  on. 

The  bulk  of  the  evacuees  would  have 
passed  the  flrst  hazard — fire  and  blast  from 
the  bomb  burst.  They  would  still  face  the 
menace  of  radiation,  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  article. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  »,  19611 
Radiation's  Dkadliness  Has  Been  Over- 
stated— You  Can  Deteno  Tovrself 
Against  This  Hazard  Qitte  Easily,  but 
Exaggeration  or  Irs  Signiticance  Has 
Been  Chief  Cause  or  Apatht  on  Civn, 
Devense 

(By  Harry  S.  Pease) 
Radiation  can  kill  you.  but  you  can  defend 
yourself  against  It  quite  easily.  The  roots 
of  despair  are  hard  U)  trace,  but  It  seems 
safe  to  assert  that  exaggeration  of  the  radia- 
tion hazard  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  to  public  apathy  about 
civil  defense. 

And  In  the  field  of  radiation  protection, 
the  falKire  of  Government  to  do  what  U 
necessary  Is  more  complete  than  anywhere 
else. 

In  civil  defense  literature,  radiation  Is  al- 
most always  described  as  deadly  or  le- 
thal; the  area  It  covers  after  a  single  bomb 
burst  Is  described  as  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  square  miles.  Those  figures  are  carelessly 
prepared. 

First,  the  area  of  deadly  radiation  Is  out- 
lined by  seemingly  assuming  that  everyone 
in  It  will  stand  naked  on  a  pedestal  In  the 
middle  of  an  open  field  for  36  hours. 

Second,  there  are  good  scientific  Indica- 
tions that  the  amount  of  radiation  many 
civil  defen.se  authorities  call  certain  death 
is  a  dose  many  people  could  survive. 

Bomb  tests  and  the  accompanying  fallout 
talk  have  done  their  share  to  confuse  the  Is- 
sue, because  the  basic  conditions  of  peace 
and  war  are  different. 

rOE  BLOCKS  deckmct 

In  peacetime  every  life  Is  precious  and 
every  deformity  is  a  tragedy.  Every  decent 
person  shares  these  feelings. 

But  In  a  nuclear  war  this  path  of  decency 
would  be  blocked  by  an  enemy  whose  morals 
we  cannot  control.  The  diseases,  the  de- 
formities and  the  deaths  will  be  caused  by 
his  action.  We  are  left  with  only  two  ques- 
tions to  answer:  How  can  we  mlnlml2:e  the 
111  effects?  How  seriously  will  they  Interfere 
with  our  preserving  a  Nation  and  a  moral 
system  that  forbids  such  violence? 

Let's  talk  a  bit  about  your  personal  prob- 
lem with  radiation  after  a  nuclear  tomb 
burst  Suppose  you  have  left  the  city  and 
a  bomb  has  fallen  In  Milwaukee,  Madison  or 
Minneapolis. 

dust   threatens    tott 
If  you  are  far  enough  away  to  avoid  in- 
Jury  by  blast  or  heat  from  the  bomb  burst 
Itself,  you  probably  are  far  enough  away  to 
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escape  Injury  from  the  radiation  that  flares 
at  the  moment  of  explosion. 

What  you  hwe  to  worry  about  Is  the  radi- 
ation from  dust  clouds  swept  up  by  the 
bomb  and  coated  with  Its  Invisible  radio- 
active debris. 

Much  of  the  radiation  will  be  a  kind  that 
cannot  penetrate  a  piece  of  paper.  It  will 
do  you  no  harm  unless  you  Inhale  It  or 
eat  It.  You  can  wash  It  off.  A  plastic  rain 
outfit  and  aa  efficient  dust  mask  would 
vastly  Improve  your  chance  to  live. 

At  this  poi.'it  two  major  failures  of  civil 
defense  become  apparent.  There  are  few 
meters  to  tei;  you  where  the  radiation  Is. 
and  there  are  no  masks  at  all. 

For  at  least  6  years  Federal  civil  defense 
authorities  have  promised  to  make  a  mask 
available  for  purchase  at  a  price  of  $2.60. 
Only  experimental  models  exist. 

cost     is     ALMOST     $20 

Except  for  a  few  hundred  radiation  meters 
here  and  there  In  urban  areas,  there  Is  no 
way  for  the  citizen  to  tell  whether  he  Is  In 
a  danger  zone.  What  Is  needed  Is  something 
everybody  can  carry — a  simple,  direct  read- 
ing Instrument  that  will  say  whether  there 
Is  no  radlatior.  a  little,  a  moderate  amount, 
or  a  lot. 

The  best  that  civil  defense  can  suggest  Is 
a  privately  manufactured  unit  that  costs  al- 
most $20.  Ye  ,  any  hlgl:  school  boy  with  a 
radio  tube  and  a  soldering  iron  can  build  a 
good  enough  Instrument  for  less  than  $10. 

If  this  reporter  Is  any  Judge  of  the  public 
temfjer,  no  substantial  number  of  citizens 
will  spend  family  funds  for  such  equipment 
when  the  Government  shows  no  signs  of 
considering  it  Important.  The  British  re- 
fused to  buy  their  own  gas  masks  before 
World  War  II,  so  the  Government  distrib- 
uted them  free  at  the  time  of  Munich. 

depends     on      RADIO 

But  we  left  the  fugitive  citizen  somewhere 
ouUlde  Of  tojvn.  possibly  with  radiation 
around  him.  His  only  Information  under 
the  existing  pi  in  will  come  from  radio — the 
weatherman  W.ll  look  at  his  upper  air  maps 
and  estimate  the  distance  and  direction  and 
speed  at  whlcli  the  radioactive  dust  cloud 
travels. 

The  farther  you  are  from  a  bomb  burst 
the  more  tlm<9  you  will  have  to  protect 
yourself.  Fallout  from  a  Minneapolis  bomb 
could  hardly  menace  Watertown  within  4 
hours,  no  matter  how  hard  the  upper  air 
winds  were  blowing.  And  It  would  spread 
in  a  band  so  narrow  that  an  hour's  drive 
would  carry  yoj  clear  If  you  were  caught  in 
Its  path. 

TRENCH     WILL     SHIELD     TOU 

Suppose  you  are  caught  In  an  area  where 
radiation  is  so  Intense  that  you  cannot  risk 
driving  at  all.  Lying  down  in  a  simple  slit 
trench  will  cut  your  exposure  to  one-fourth. 
Getting  Into  a  corner  of  a  basement  might 
reduce  the  rad  atlon  that  hits  you  to  one- 
tenth  or  one-handredth  of  what  you  would 
get  In  the  open 

If  there  were  a  quonset  hut  covered  with 
8  feet  of  eaith  and  with  air  Intakes 
screened  against  dust,  you  could  get  Into  it 
and  escape  practically  all  the  radiation.  The 
Government  has  always  said,  however,  that 
it  cannot  afford  such  shelters. 

r^CT   IS   IGNORED 

It  expects  you  to  build  your  own  and  con- 
veniently Ignon^s  the  fact  that  the  jjeople 
who  would  netd  such  shelters  worst — the 
urban  dwellers — cannot  buy  land  for  such 
construction  and  probably  would  not  be  able 
to  get  to  any  specific  location  In  the  country- 
side In  the  conf  jslon  of  a  full-scale  evacua- 
tion anyhow. 

Within  the  target  area,  such  a  shelter 
would  be  a  death  trap. 

What  about  long  term  effects  of  the  in- 
evitable radlatlcn  exposure,  even  if  the  Im- 
mediate ones  were  not  fatal? 


Herman  Kahn.  a  physicist  employed  by 
the  Rand  Corp.  on  an  Air  Force  contract  to 
Investigate  the  problems,  came  up  with  con- 
clusions that  are  a  comfort  to  the  Nation  if 
not  to  the  Individuals  who  suffer. 

EXPECTANCY    WOULD    DROP 

Enough  people  would  die  young  from 
leukemia,  cancer  and  other  radiation-asso- 
ciated Ills  to  lower  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy In  the  country  to  what  It  was  In 
our  grandfathers'  day. 

Instead  of  the  4  percent  of  children  born 
deformed  now,  5  percent  would  be  born  with 
deformities. 

The  tragedy  Inherent  In  these  facts  cannot 
be  denied.  But  neither  can  it  be  argued 
that  the  Nation  would  cease  to  exist.  It 
could  flourish. 

Critics  will  note  that  conditions  in  the 
relatively  open  spaces  of  Wisconsin  would 
tend  to  produce  bands  of  relative  safety  be- 
tween the  lanes  of  fallout,  but  that  In  the 
thickly  settled  areas  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  fallout  patterns  would  tend  to 
overlap. 

This  Is  true,  but  In  terms  of  the  Nation's 
history.  It  Is  not  vitally  Important.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  save  as  many  people  as  possible 
to  wla  the  war  and  build  the  new  America, 
and  the  difficulty  of  saving  Manhattan 
Island  should  not  deter  us  from  saving  an 
ec,ulvalent  number  of  people  In  the  Midwest. 

This  Idea  will  be  further  explored  In  the 
final  article  of  this  sequence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
v.-ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  on  his  interest  in  the  subject 
of  civil  defense.  I  fully  concur  in  the 
sentiments  he  has  expressed.  It  is  good 
to  have  another  ally  in  the  cause  of 
civil  defense,  which  I  believe  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  total  defense  effort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


THE     OLD    MOOD    AND     THE    NEW 
FRONTIER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  it 
is  rare  indeed  that  current  comment  on 
basic  political  trends  and  problems  re- 
flects the  historians'  perspective.  Most 
of  us,  embroiled  in  the  day-to-day  de- 
cisions and  controversies  which  char- 
acterize the  political  scene,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
Occasionally,  however,  an  article  is 
published  which,  although  it  deals  with 
contemporary  events,  seems  to  be  the 
product  of  a  mind  which  discriminates 
between  the  significant  and  the  insignifi- 
cant, the  temporary  and  the  lasting. 

Such  an  article  has  been  written  by 
Sidney  Hyman.  author  of  "The  Amer- 
ican President,"  and  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Old  Mood  and  the  New  Frontier 
(By  Sidney  Hyman) 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  took  his  Inaugural 
oath,  he  seemed  a  new  Adam  at  the  start 
of  a  second  creation.  No  force  from  the  past 
could  shove  him  where  he  did  not  want  to 
walk  nor  check  his  step  on  paths  of  his  own 
choice.  He  seemed  wholly  free  to  find  with- 
in himself  the  means  for  whatever  future  he 
chose  to  win  into  being. 


The  sense  of  this  being  so  was  underlined 
by  the  contrasting  figure  of  a  gray  and  worn 
President  Elsenhower  who  sat  nearby.  Here. 
In  visual  form,  was  the  end  of  the  era  that 
had  begun  with  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  There 
would  still  be  quarrels  over  the  kind  of  mon- 
uments the  chief  actors  merited  But  the 
actors  themselves  had  played  out  their  parts 
to  their  curtain  lines  In  the  days  ahead, 
events  would  be  shaped  by  the  new  genera- 
tion Mr  Kennedy  led. 

So  It  seemed  on  Inauguration  Day — but  no 
longer. 

A  paradox  has  become  quite  plain  since 
then.  On  the  one  side,  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  Is  now  held  In  high  favor  by 
a  great  post-election  majority  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  side,  the  hesitant  national  re- 
sponse to  his  program  strongly  suggests  that 
the  Eisenhower  Presidency,  formally  ended 
on  January  20,  1961,  has  retained  an  on- 
going power  to  dominate  the  Nation's  po- 
litical psyche. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  chief  aids  are 
aware  of  this  paradoxical  gap  between  per- 
sonal popularity  and  political  assent.  They 
are  also  troubled  by  It.  They  have  an  action- 
program  in  mind  whose  agenda  Is  far  more 
extensive  than  that  so  far  revealed.  Yet 
they  know  that  even  their  minimal  objec- 
tives might  be  denied  to  thr-m,  unless  they 
succeed  first  In  winning  to  their  own  side 
the  political  mind  of  the  Nation  that  re- 
mains under  the  posthumous  control  of  the 
Eisenhower  Presidency. 

I  know  of  no  modern  case  like  the  present 
one — no  case  where  the  Presidency  pasred  In 
a  regular  election  from  the  control  of  one 
political  party  to  the  control  of  another, 
yet  the  vanquished  still  managed  to  chain 
the  motions  of  the  victor  to  a  short  leash. 
William  Howard  Taft.  for  example,  could  not 
do  this  to  his  successor,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Wilson  could  not  do  It  to  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing. Herbert  Hoover  could  not  do  It  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  nor  could  Harry  S. 
Truman  do  it  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
When  the  predecessor  stepped  down,  the 
public  adhered  to  the  successor  and  allowed 
him  a  fairly  wide  latitude  for  action  In  his 
early  months. 

Why  should  the  case  between  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  and  John  F.  Kennedy  be 
different? 

It  is  not  because  Mr.  Elsenhower  left 
office  at  the  height  of  any  political  success. 
Affairs  at  home  and  abroad  were  In  gross 
disarray.  Nor  is  it  because  Mr.  Kennedy  won 
only  a  hairline  victory  In  the  popular  vote 
on  election  day.  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1912 
and  1916.  and  Harry  Trimian  in  1948.  were 
elected  with  a  minority  of  the  total  popular 
vote,  yet  in  no  way  were  they  held  In  check 
by  that  facv. 

The  key  to  the  difference.  It  seems  to  me. 
rises  from  a  complex  of  things. 

The  first  Is  that,  along  with  a  cultural 
crisis,  the  Nation  under  the  Eisenhower 
Presidency  suffered  a  loss  In  Its  power  of 
self-education  through  the  Instruments  of 
self-government.  Specifically,  In  the  years 
1953-60,  we  grew  accustomed  to  function- 
ing as  a  state  but  not  as  a  society.  There 
was  a  government  for.  and  in  some  degree, 
of  the  people,  but  not  a  government  by  the 
people.  Willful  not  seeing — an  old  method 
by  which  the  human  mind  corrupts  itself — 
had  as  its  natural  consequence  an  anti- 
political  kind  of  politics.  Rips  in  the  social 
fabric,  economic  troubles,  decay  in  institu- 
tions of  learning,  weakness  in  the  Defense 
Establishment,  cracks  in  the  alliance — these 
were  dealt  with  either  by  walking  away  from 
them  entirely,  or  In  ways  that  compounded 
existing   troubles. 

With  the  White  House  as  the  stylesetter, 
sentlmentallsm  displaced  argument.  The 
will  to  believe  displaced  proofs.  Personal 
magic  displaced  the  rule  of  reason.  Ad- 
ministration     displaced      policy      purposes. 
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Heady  sensations  displaced  critical  Intelli- 
gence. The  retreat  into  privacy  displaced  a 
life  In  the  public  forum.  The  freedom  to 
act  politically,  to  seek  the  good  of  democratic 
opportunities,  seemed  limited  to  the  act  of 
hiring  a  group  of  managers  to  manage  the 
people  Good  intentions,  to  be  sure, 
abounded  on  every  side.  But  even  when  the 
best  was  attempted,  either  the  springs  of 
the  transaction  were  hidden  from  public 
view,  or  the  act  was  announced  as  an  ac- 
complished fact — as  if  the  world  itself  had 
arrived  at  a  stage  where  the  people  could 
not  be  trusted  to  govern  their  own  interests 
in  it. 

To  say  that  this  is  the  legacy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Presidency  is  not  to  say  that  all  would 
now  be  easy  for  Mr  Kennedy  If  only  our 
constitutional  morality  was  in  good  health. 
Even  then,  in  domestic  matters,  he  would 
be  strained  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his 
own  Presidential  constituency  formed  by 
voters  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  a  rival 
congressional  constituency  entrenched  be- 
hind the  rural-ridden  mechanism  of  the 
Congress.  Even  then,  in  mr.tters  of  foreign 
policy,  he  would  be  strained  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  physical  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  have  its  *ay  In  matters  of 
war  aiid  peace,  and  the  ability  of  other  na- 
tion-states to  deny  the  United  States  the 
objects  on  which  it  would  exercise  Its  will. 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps  as  late  as  1945, 
when  the  options  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  war  and  peace  seemed  to  reside  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States.  The  politi- 
cal question  presenting  Itself  was  whether 
or  not  we  would  wish  to  Intervene  In,  and 
so  decide,  a  particular  case  or  controversy. 
This  is  no  longer  so.  On  the  one  side,  our 
options  cannot  go  beyond  those  permitted 
to  us  by  the  coalition  of  nation-states  In 
which  we  are,  of  necessity,  a  member.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is  arrayed  against  us 
the  countervailing  physical  power  of  the 
Communlst-bloc  states,  and  the  Intervening 
political  power  of  the  so-called  neutralist  or 
uncommitted  nation-states.  In  combina- 
tion, these  e'ements  render  obsolete  the 
agreeable  notion  that  if  only  we  choose  to 
act  we  can.  In  our  own  good  time,  and  on 
our  own  teims,  settle  all  earthly  troubles. 
The  new  truth  is  that  we  are  now  only  one 
of  many  lords  of  the  universe,  and  in  our 
contests  with  the  other  lords,  we  are  In  for 
our  own  share  of  profound  frustration. 

Difficulties  of  the  kind  just  mentioned 
would  harass  the  new  administration  even 
if  It  worked  In  the  context  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  constitutional  morality.  But  the 
natural  difficulties  President  Kennedy  would 
face  are  now  compounded  by  the  dulling  of 
the  Nation's  political  sensibilities  during  the 
Eisenhower  years.  Indifference,  not-seeing, 
sentlmentahsm,  privacy,  noncommltment, 
and.  above  all,  managerlallsm  still  hang  like 
a  curtain  of  brass  over  the  American  earth. 
And  the  problem  Mr.  Kennedy  faces  of  stir- 
ring things  up  outside  Washington— In  order 
to  stir  them  up  Inside  the  legislative  order 
in  Washington— is  as  difficult  as  trying  to 
breathe  through  brass. 

There  can  be  no  criticism  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
own  efforts  to  stir  things  up  In  case-by-case 
situations.  His  inaugural  address  did  honor 
to  the  power  of  human  spyeech.  His  state 
of  the  Union  message  was  the  first  true  in- 
ventory in  8  years  of  where  the  Nation 
stood.  The  20-odd  policy  statements  he 
has  Issued  have  all  been  carefully  docu- 
mented and  cogently  argued.  He  has  re- 
stored gallantry  to  politics,  along  with  some 
gayety.  He  has  been  careful  to  avoid  need- 
less Irritations  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  while  making  It  plain  that  he  will 
not   rattle   under   pressure. 

Within  the  Executive  order  proper,  he  has 
been,  in  ways  that  have  been  widely  re- 
ported, a  one-man  revolution.  His  appKilnt- 
ments  have  regenerated  the  htiman  quality 
of  a  President's   chief  aids.     He   has  swept 


away  the  cutter  of  Interagency  committees 
piled  up  by  the  Eisenhower  Presidency.  He 
has.  as  the  Constitution  intended,  reunited 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  jjerson  of 
the  Preside  it.  He  has  shown  himself  a  mas- 
ter of  detail,  and  a  restless  searcher  for  the 
truth  abou:  the  things  into  which  a  man  In 
his  posltlor:  ought  to  Inquire.  In  these  and 
in  similar  ways,  he  has  more  than  silenced 
his  election -time  critics  who  said  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  Presidency  be- 
cause he  lacked  executive  experience.  From 
a  purely  m magerlal  standpoint,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  has  any  equal  In  the  modern 
history  of   the   Presidency. 

If  the  public  sense  that  this  Is  so  accounts 
for  much  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  popularity,  as  I 
believe  it  does,  one  would  be  warranted  In 
saying  something  further:  To  the  extent  that 
the  basis  for  the  President's  popularity 
sprouts  from  the  same  management  root  of 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  own  popularity.  It  affirms 
the  continued  dominance  of  the  managerial 
values  that  came  prominently  to  the  front 
in  the  years  1953-60.  The  Nation,  that  Is. 
is  content  and  asks  for  nothing  more  from 
a  Preslden:  than  that  he  should  seek  the 
possible  Instead  of  the  good,  let  the  part  pass 
for  the  whole,  manipulate  rather  than  cre- 
ate, make  workability  the  mark  of  truth, 
usefulness  the  test  of  value,  and  efficiency 
the  proof  of  value. 

From  thin  follows  a  cruel  argument  which 
threatens  to  catch  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion— and  the  Nation — in  Its  net.  First,  the 
more  the  Nation  is  Indifferent  to  the  need 
of  self -education  by  Joining  In  the  decisions 
about  its  own  political  affairs,  the  less  Is  It 
inclined  to  Join  Mr.  Kennedy  in  any  kind 
of  purposeful  political  dialog.  The  less 
It  Is  Inclined  to  do  that,  the  more  does  It 
force  Mr.  Kennedy  to  adhere  to  the  work  of 
management  and  not  to  step  forward  Into 
the  realm  of  creative  politics.  And  the  more 
It  does  this  to  him.  the  less  Inclined  is  the 
Nation  to  a.sk  why  Its  own  direct  Involvement 
In  the  political  process  Is  necessary,  when 
Mr.  Kennetiy  is  skillfully  managing  things 
all  by  himself. 

Can  President  Kennedy  break  out  of  this 
vicious  circle,  and  lead  the  Nation  out  of  It 
with  him?  His  desire  to  do  so  Is  abundantly 
present.  Tlie  question  Is  how.  Minute  fac- 
tual knowledge,  however  Indispensable  to  the 
political  process,  will  not  lead  the  way  out 
of  the  circle  Nor  does  the  way  out  He  by  way 
of  case-to-rase  pragmatic  Judgments,  how- 
ever indispensable  these,  too,  also  are  to  the 
political  prx;ess.  The  way  out.  If  there  Is 
one  at  all,  must  begin  with  a  restoration  of 
the  Nation'^  political  mentality  as  a  whole — ■ 
with  a  restoration  of  Its  power  to  Interpret 
the  events  effecting  Its  Interests,  to  care  that 
a  correct  Interpretation  be  given  to  them,  and 
to  be  ever  watchful  of  how  the  Interpretation 
agreed  upon  is  carried  out  by  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Government  The  way  out.  In  short. 
Is  to  revitalize  American  society  so  that  its 
own  political  health  can  restore  the  health 
of  the  American  8tat«. 

If  this  l.s  agreed  to.  then  a  final  thing 
remains  to  be  said.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  not  exhausted  all  his  Presidential  means 
to  reawaken  In  the  Nation  a  sense  of  Its 
existence  as  a  conununlty  of  men  sharing  a 
common  destiny.  Perhaps  an  updated  re- 
sort to  the  device  of  the  fireside  chat  can  win 
a  greater  degree  of  national  assent  to  his 
purposes,  where  that  assent  is  now  confined 
primarily  to  his  person.  Yet  the  work  of 
social  reawakening  In  so  vast  a  country  as 
the  United  States  goes  beyond  the  power  of 
any  one  man,  even  If  that  man  Is  the 
President. 

The  work  of  social  reawakening  Is  every- 
one's task.  It  Is  the  task  of  every  teacher. 
every  magazine  and  newspaper  editor,  writer, 
clergyman,  poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  every 
leader  in  the  economic,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nological realm  of  our  communal  life.  All 
these  now  stand  apart  from  each  other,  so 


that  each  tends  to  sound  tunelessly  like  an 
unattended  harp  when  a  draft  of  wind 
sweeps  across  its  strings.  There  must  In- 
stead be  a  mutual  seeking  for  one  another's 
spirit;  a  new  conversation  where  each  talks 
to  the  other:  and  by  talking.  Ignites  the 
spark  that  brings  a  self-sustaining  social 
fiame  Into  being. 

All  of  us  in  our  own  way  must  place  our- 
selves under  the  injunction  of  a  law  Solon 
once  gave  to  the  Athenian  people.  Peace 
and  order  In  the  community,  he  said,  are 
goods  ardently  to  be  desired.  But  If  there 
should  be  a  division  of  opinion  among  the 
people  about  where  the  best  Interest  of  the 
community  lies,  then  the  man  who  does  not 
take  sides  In  that  division  shall  be  punished. 
For.  said  Solon,  such  a  man  places  himself 
above  the  human  community  on  a  plane 
reserved  for  the  gods,  and  thus  Is  guilty  of 
blasphemy. 
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POLICY  AND  SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 


Mr  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  the 
May  1  issue  of  the  New  Leader  contains 
another  article — this  one  by  Edward  P. 
Morgan — which  also  seems  to  me  to  re- 
flect an  unusually  perceptive  view  of  the 
current  scene. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  identified  the  central 
problem  which  confronts  us  in  devising 
policies  to  govern  our  relations  with  the 
nations  of  Latin  America:  How  can  we 
stand  for  social  revolution  in  this  hemi- 
sphere in  the  best  sense,  without  com- 
munism attached? 

I  ask  that  this  article  may  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Policy  and  Social  RrvoLtrnoN 
(By  Edward  P    Morgan) 

The  forces  of  history  seem  to  have  a  way 
sometimes  of  manipulating  figures  on  the 
current  scene  with  such  a  dramatic  flair  that 
the  effect  Is  more  like  a  bad  television  script 
than  reality.  Consider  the  following  se- 
quence: 

Two  years  ago  last  week,  the  main  attrac- 
tion at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Anjerl- 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In  Wash- 
ington was  a  beatnlk-looklng  character 
dressed  In  a  beard  and  army  fatigues.  His 
name  was  Fidel  Castro.  He  was  fighting  for 
the  acceptance  and  support  of  his  3 -month- 
old  revolutionary  regime  in  Cuba.  A  year 
ago.  the  featured  speaker  at  the  same  ASNE 
convention  was  a  man  fighting  for  his  politi- 
cal future  In  a  crucial  primary  in  West  Vir- 
ginia 

Last  week  these  same  two  men  were  back 
in  the  same  hall.  John  F  Kennedy  In  jserson 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  Castro, 
despite  the  mystery  over  his  actual  where- 
abouts and  condition,  as  a  symbol  of  a  wid- 
ening threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Though  one  man  was  present 
In  the  trim  If  somewhat  tired  flesh  and  the 
other  was  there  only  In  defiant  spirit,  there 
was  a  fKjrtentous  clash  between  them. 

In  a  limited  sense.  Castro,  or  at  least  the 
regime  with  his  name,  had  already  won  this 
first  encounter  by  crushing  rebel  resistance 
before  the  President  was  able  to  confirm  to 
the  editors  that  the  news  was  bad.  But 
since  there  are  bound  to  be  future  collisions 
between  Washington  and  Havana,  It  be- 
hooves us  to  examine  the  prospects  carefully. 

The  President's  brief  remarks  were  widely 
hailed  as  a  "fighting  speech,  laying  It  on  the 
line."  Indeed  it  was  and  Indeed  it  did.  Our 
restraint  against  Intervention  Is  not  Inex- 
haustible. Our  other  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors have  got  to  get  more  of  a  move  on  to 


help  us  fight  the  incursions  of  communism 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Kennedy  finished  with  a  pledge  which 
brought  tlie  editors  to  their  feet  in  a  stirring 
ovation.  "As  I'resident  of  the  United 
States,"  he  said.  '  I  am  determined  upon  oiu" 
system's  survival  and  success,  regardless  of 
the  cost  and  rega:-dless  of  the  peril." 

These  are  brave  and  obviously  sincere 
words.  But  unler  what  circumstances 
should  we  Americans  be  prepared  to  inter- 
vene and  to  what,  ends?  I  have  a  veiT?  un- 
comfortable feell:ig  that  we  have  not  really 
thought  these  questions  through,  that  our 
basic  ambitions  ure  limited  to  heaving  the 
Communists  out  oi  the  hemisphere — a  man- 
sized  Job  In  Itself — and  reestablishing  a  kind 
of  stabUity  that  will  make  travel  safe  for 
U.S.  tourists  and  Investmcnu  safe  for  UJ3. 
dollars. 

If  this  Is  our  objective,  and  we  Intervene 
on  this  pretext,  however  camouflaged  the 
action  may  be  in  lofty  language,  then  we 
deserve  to  be  accused  of  some  latter-day 
imperialism.  Under  such  conditions,  there 
will  be  grounds  for  saying  that  we  have 
tacitly  accepted  Bairushchev's  concept  of 
dividing  the  world  Into  spheres  of  Influ- 
ence— Cuba  would  lie  In  our  sphere  and  Laos 
and  Berlin  In  his. 

But  If  our  objective  Is  larger  than  antl- 
communlsm.  how  much  larger  is  It?  "It  Is 
clear."  the  President  told  the  editors,  "that 
the  forces  of  communism  are  not  to  be  under- 
estimated, in  Cubt.  or  anywhere  In  the  world." 
When  one  European  diplomat  heard  that,  he 
remarked.  "I  wish  he  had  added  that  the 
forces  of  social  revolution  are  not  to  lie  un- 
derestimated either,  and  that  US.  policy 
Is  identified  with  them." 

There,  perhaps,  Is  a  key  to  the  problem. 
Events  are  movlnjj  so  swiftly  that  In  some 
cases  military  opposition  to  the  Communists 
seems  the  only  way  out.  However.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  warned  that  it  should  now 
be  clear  that  traditional  military  postures — 
armies  prepared  lo  cross  borders,  missiles 
poised  few  flight — are  no  longer  enough.  "We 
Intend  to  reexamine  and  reorient  our 
forces  •  •  •  and  otir  Institutions,"  he  said. 
"We  Intend  to  intensify  our  efforts  for  a 
struggle  in  many  ways  more  difficult  than 
war." 

If  this  statemen-  slgnlfles  anything  In  our 
relation  to  the  crisis  In  Latin  America,  It 
means  that  we  mu?t  stand  for  social  revolu- 
tion In  this  hemisphere  in  the  best  sense — 
without  communltm  attached  It  is  highly 
doubtful  that  Congress  Is  prepared  to  go 
this  far.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  It  would 
embrace  and  endorse  Castro's  expropriation 
of  plantations  and  making  landowners  of 
the  peasants,  even  If  the  Kremlin  had  never 
been  heard  of  In  Cuba.  Yet  If  we  do  not 
meet  the  Communists  with  something  better 
In  the  dynamics  and  dynamism  of  change,  we 
will  surely  be  left  behind  In  the  struggle 
for  men's  minds. 


PREVALENT  THEORIES  FOR  KEEP- 
ING THE  PEACE— THEIR  LIMITA- 
TIONS AND  CHANCES  OP  SUC- 
CESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  about 
3  weeks  ago  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark!  delivered  a  very  p>enetrating  and 
Bignmcant  addrt'ss  to  the  Norwegian 
Parliament— Storting— sitting  in  Oslo. 
Norway. 

I  believe  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvarda  was  of  particular 
sigmflcance  preceding,  as  it  did.  the 
meeting  of  the  NATO  Community  in 
Oslo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  distiJiguished  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  be  printed  at  Uiis  point  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  VS.  Sinatok  Joseph  S.  Clark 
TO  Norwegian  Parllament  (Storting  ), 
Town  Hall,  Oslo,  Nohwat,  April  21, 
1961 

X 

A  parllanaentarlan  from  an  Atlantic  Com- 
munity nation  can  receive  no  greater  honor 
than  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  a  long-time,  trusted  ally  In  the 
community.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  privilege  you  have  conferred  on  me  to- 
day and  the  challenging  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  a  topic  of  basic,  common 
concern — world  peace  through  world  law. 

Western  parliamentarians  are  cubject  to 
a  strange  conflict  when  we  speak  about  ad- 
vancing the  rule  of  law  in  the  International 
community.  As  legislators,  especially  those 
of  us  who  are  lawyers,  we  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  essential  role  of  law  in  the  peaceful 
development  of  our  national  and  local  com- 
munities. 

As  politicians,  however,  serving  at  the 
will  of  free  peoples,  we  must  be  conscious 
of  the  ever-present  pulls  of  parochialism 
and  nationalism  and  the  widely-held  pop- 
ular view  that  the  cession  of  any  sovereign 
national  right  Is  wrong.  This  conventional 
thinking  makes  It  difficult  for  us  to  face 
up  to  the  patent  need  for  a  sound  legal 
basis  for  International  relations. 

I  would  like  to  speak  today  about  some 
prevalent  theories  for  keeping  the  peace, 
their  limitations  and  chances  of  success: 
First,  certain  nonlegal  theories;  and  sec- 
ond, those  based  on  advancing;  peace 
through  law  by  means  of  U.N.  Chiirter  re- 
view or  the  creation  of  new  International 
peace-keeping  machinery  concomitant  with 
gener.-xl  dl!>armampnt.  I  will  conclude  with 
a  few  suggestions  for  parliamentary  Initia- 
tive In  promoting  world  peace  through  world 
law. 

n 

A  large,  and  presently  dominant,  body  of 
opinion  In  my  country  holds  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Western  World  v/111  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  to  depend,  as  it  does  to- 
day, on  the  maintenance  of  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  terror  of  the  armed  force*  of  the 
East  and  the  West  to  deter  aggressions. 
Those  who  place  their  faith  In  the  balance 
of  power  usually  fall  Into  two  main  group- 
ings. 

One  school  believes  that  war  can  be 
prevented  by  amassing  an  overwhelming 
force  of  mobile,  nuclear-powered,  intercon- 
tinental and  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles,  capable  of  air,  land,  sea  and  under- 
water launching,  technically  equal  or  slightly 
superior  to  any  opponent's  or  grouji  of  op- 
ponents' forces  and  sufficient  In  destructive 
power  to  deter  any  serious  aggression  These 
strategists,  by  and  large,  see  little  need  for 
maintaining  large  conventional  forces  since 
they  feel  the  massive  deterrent  power  of  the 
West  will  forestall  all  open  armed  aggression 
by  the  Communists  for  fear  of  triggoring  an 
all-out  response. 

The  massive  deterrent  theory  woukl  appear 
to  have  several  massive  flaws.  It  ignores 
the  unmistakable  historic  lesson  that  power 
balances  tend  to  become  Imbalances. 
Weapons  breed  counterweapons.  MUltary 
scientific  breakthroughs  result  In  Intensified 
new  research  and  development  programs 
which  lead.  In  turn  to  new  breaktliroughs 
and  new  and  more  destructive  weapons  sys- 
tems. Neither  side  dares  to  pause  In  the  race 
to  achieve  more  effective  means  of  aiinlhlla- 
tlon.  Acceptance  of  the  power  balance  de- 
terrent theory  condemns  us  to  an  arms  race 
without  end  which  would  become  ever  more 
consuming  and  debilitating.  The  present 
arms  expenditure  of  all  nations,  now  totally  a 


stcggerlng  $100  billion  annually,  would  in- 
evitably double  and  redouble  with  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  future  weaponry.  In- 
creasing expenditures  for  arms  would  surely 
prevent  adequate  assistance  of  vmderde- 
veloped  countries  and  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  desperately  depressed  living  stand- 
ards there. 

The  possibility  of  w^ar  tet  off  accidentally 
In  response  to  spurious  electronic  alarms  or 
intentionally  by  the  mentally  deranged  or 
malevolent  who  may  control  nuclear 
weapons,  clearly  grows  with  Increasing  arms 
preparedness.  The  mUitary  planners 
usually  say  that  this  danger  Is  flight  (1) 
because  the  latest  deployed  or  tested 
weapons,  such  as  Polaris  submarines  and 
roving  railroad-based,  solid-fuel  Mlnuteman 
ICBM's  permit  a  delayed  response  and  an 
opportunity  to  check  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  warning  signals,  and  (2)  because  no 
nuclear  attack  could  be  launched  without 
attack  El.^nals  from  two  or  more  responsible 
sources.  The  new  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  McNamara,  does  not  take  this  possibility 
of  accidental  war  so  lightly.  He  stated 
earlier  this  month  that  In  the  "present  ftate 
of  the  art"  of  electronic  and  other  types  of 
warning  system,  the  United  States  cannot  be 
"wholly  sure  of  unambiguous  warning." 

A  tacit  admission  of  the  weakness  of  the 
suI>^rpower  balance  theory  Is  the  small  but 
Influential  faction  of  military  thinkers  who 
believe  that  thermonuclear  war  may  not  be 
deterrable  and  who  plan  and  write  about 
waging  and  winning  such  a  war. 

These  strategists  think  that  the  enemy  in 
such  a  war  will  concentrate  its  fire  on  our 
nuclear  striking  force  In  order  to  receive  the 
fewest  blows  In  return,  and  that  we  In  turn 
win  retaliate,  or  strike  first  If  we  have  proof 
positive  that  a  strike  Is  coming,  at  the 
enemy's  nuclear  firing  points.  Because  of 
the  recognized  difficulty  of  searching  out  and 
destroying  mobile  enemy  firing  targets,  this 
type  of  war  is  expected  to  last  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  until  one  side  or  the 
other  reduces  the  firepower  of  Its  opponent 
below  the  threshold  of  endurance.  Al- 
though the  enemy  Is  expected.  Ironically,  to 
stick  to  the  rules  of  the  game  and  not  fire 
at  unarmed  population  centers.  It  Is  be- 
Uved  that  the  United  States  would  sustain 
30  million  casualties  In  this  sort  of  en- 
counter, even  If  proposed  vast  underground 
shelter  systems  were  constructed. 

In  addition  to  the  other  objections  already 
cited,  this  strategy,  of  course,  suffers  from  a 
fatal  Internal  Inconsistency.  Far  from  de- 
terring a  potential  enemy  the  preparations 
necessary  to  light  such  a  war.  Including  the 
movement  of  people  Into  costly  underground 
cities,  would  be  an  open  Invitation  for  a  first 
strike  by  the  enemy  and  if  preemption  ever 
became  accepted  doctrine,  the  dangers  of 
accidental  warfare  would  Increase  geometri- 
cally. The  demoralizing  effect  of  making 
such  preparations  and  the  question  of 
whether  any  viable  government  entity  would 
remain  to  proffer  surrender  after  such  a  war 
raise  further  unanswered  questions. 

Another  school  of  military  thought,  some- 
times called  the  combined-deterrent  theory, 
holds  that  thermonuclear  world  war  would 
be  too  destructive  for  any  nation  to  seri- 
ously contemplate  launching:  that  such 
total  war  would  be  deterred  more  effectively 
by  Increasing  Its  terror  to  th.-'  ultimate  de- 
gree, by  Improving  the  accuracy  of  the  means 
of  delivery  and  by  achieving  Invulnerability 
of  fixing  points.  Old-fashioned,  conven- 
tional wars  and  foreign-supported  revolu- 
tions in  limited  theaters,  these  people 
believe,  represent  the  greatest  danger. 
Without  a  marked  build-up  of  conventional 
forces  to  deter  them,  small  wars  will  con- 
tinue and  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight  them 
since  they  will  not  be  deterred  by  threat  of 
an  all-out  response  which  no  state  would 
rationally  be  expected  to  make  because  of 
Its  self -destructive  effect. 
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Thus  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
reliable  allies  Is  accepted  by  the  combined- 
deterrent  theorists  as  merely  enhancing  the 
deterrence  against  all-o\Jt  nuclear  war 
Likewise  the  deployment  of  small  tactical 
atomic  weap>ons  and  certain  Incapacitating 
bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons  among 
Western  armies  Is  usually  defended  as  pro- 
viding a  better  deterrence  against  small  wars. 

Added  to  the  objections  alreadys  stated 
to  the  massive-deterrent  view,  ail  of  which 
are  applicable  here,  the  combined-deterrent 
theory  (which  would  clearly  involve  greatly 
increased  arms  expenditures)  suffers  from 
other  basic  defects,  and  offers  little  hop*  as 
a  means  of  achieving  International  stability. 
Deployment  of  lactlcal  atomic  weapons 
or  gasses  by  one  side  clearly  invites  their 
deployment  by  the  other.  Use  by  one  side 
virtually  compels  their  use  by  the  other, 
or  l»s  allies.  Escalation,  or  use  of  larger 
and  larger  nuclear  weapons  and  more  lethal 
gasses  in  retaliation,  would  almost  certainly 
occur 

Those  who  do  not  quail  at  the  thought  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  reliable 
allies  are  seldom  sanguine  when  reminded 
of  published  intelligence  estimates  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  will  explode  their  first 
nuclear  device  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  C.  P. 
Snow,  the  eminent  English  scientist-novelist, 
stated  on  a  recent  U.S.  lecture  tour:  "Within 
at  most  6  years.  China  and  several  other 
sutes  will  have  a  stock  of  nuclear  bombs. 
Within,  at  the  most  10  years,  some  of  these 
bombs  are  going  ofT." 

Yet  another  school  which  thinks  In  terms 
of  military  solutions  to  international  dis- 
putes places  reliance  on  arms-controls 
measures,  designed  to  remove  some  of  the 
guesswork  In  the  power  balance  game  by 
permitting  control  teams  from  each  of  the 
armed  camps  to  inspect  part  or  all  of  the 
other's  terrain,  and  verify  the  types  and 
quantities  of  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  the 
adversary,  thus  contributing  to  maintenance 
of  an  actual  balance  of  forces  at  a  less  ad- 
vanced, or  even  a  reduced  level  of  arma- 
ments Arms  control  proposals  are  some- 
times coupled  with  suggestions  for 
establishing  atom-free  or  arms-free  zones 
in  which  weapons  would  be  proscribed 
entirely. 

Proponents  of  arms  control  generally  de- 
ride disarmament  as  a  practical  solution 
until  major  East-West  political  differences 
have  been  settled.  They  assert  that  the 
tensions  of  the  world  do  not  result  from 
the  arms  race,  but  from  the  unresolved  politi- 
cal disputes  between  the  free  and  the  Com- 
munist worlds.  To  disarm  before  settling 
the  quarrels  which  led  us  to  arm  in  the  first 
place,  they  say.  is  both  illogical  and 
dangerous. 

Needless  to  say.  many  of  the  objections 
voiced  to  the  military  theories  outlined 
above,  such  as  continuing  scientific  break- 
throughs, cost  of  maintenance,  and  acci- 
dental war — are  fully  applicable  to  arms 
control  measures  as  well.  Such  measures, 
without  achieving  substantial  reduction  in 
arms,  eliminate  neither  the  cost  nor  the 
threat  of  the  arms  race.  The  intricacy  of 
Inspection  facilities  required  to  ascertain 
that  arms  are  kept  at  agreed,  balanced  levels, 
would  surely  be  as  great  as  that  proposed  in 
disarmament  plans.  The  Soviets'  reluctance 
to  open  their  society  to  international  mon- 
itoring and  inspection  teams  without  a  gen- 
eral disarmament  agreement  has  been  sadly 
emphasized  by  the  discouraging  backtrack- 
ing by  Mr  Tsarapkin  at  the  Geneva  test  ban 
talks  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  argument  that  political  settlement 
must  precede  disarmament  Is  as  senseless  as 
the  argument  about  the  chicken  and  the  egg. 
It  doesn't  matter  which  comes  first.  Both 
problems  must  be  attacked  without  delay. 
Of  course,  we  must  seek  solutions  to  political 
problems  such  as  Berlin,  Laos,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Chinese  offshore  islands.     But  we  must 


also  seek  disarmament  under  sound  and  en- 
forcible  agreements  t>ecause  the  very  ex- 
istence of  thermonuclear  weapons  systems 
Is  the  source  of  serious  International  ten- 
sions. As  Senator  Humphekt,  of  Minnesota, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee, has  said,  "the  arms  race  has  taken 
on  a  life  and  a  will  of  its  own." 

At  the  other  extreme  of  public  opinion  on 
ways  to  achieve  world  peace,  there  are  In 
the  United  States,  in  Norway,  and  elsewhere, 
respected  members  of  the  community  who 
are  convinced  that  war  In  any  form  in  the 
nuclear  age  is  unthinkable,  that  the  West- 
ern World  must  lead  the  rest  of  the  globe 
away  from  the  holocaust  of  a  third  world 
war  by  undertaking  to  disarm  unilaterally 
and  to  turn  our  arms  resources  to  humani- 
tarian ends  at  home  and  abroad;  that  if  we 
do  disarm  in  this  manner  the  pressures  on 
the  Communist  bloc  to  do  likewise  will  be 
too  great  to  withstand,  and  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  leaders,  It  is  thought,  will  have  to 
follow  suit. 

Without  disparaging  this  point  of  view  In 
any  way,  because  the  good  people  who  favor 
unilateral  disarmament  have  a  noble  view 
of  mankind,  I  fear  that  human  nature,  East- 
West  distrust  and  almost  universal  habits  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  military  solutions  can- 
not be  eliminated  solely  by  setting  a  peace- 
ful example.  The  West  is  not  ready  to  take 
actions  Involving  svich  risks,  and  if  it  were.  It 
would  take  a  bold  prophet  to  say  the  East 
would  follow  its  lead  But  even  assuming 
that  the  good  example  were  followed  and 
swords  were  beaten  into  plowshares,  the 
world  would  be  without  any  peace-keeping 
sanctions  or  enforcement  machinery.  Any 
one  of  the  120  nations,  which  retained  or  ac- 
quired nuclear  weapons,  and  reverted  to 
aggression  against  another  would  have  an 
enormous  advantage.  Engrained  hostilities, 
such  as  those  entertained  by  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis,  and  long-held  doctrines  about  the 
duty  to  export  revolution  would  have  to  be 
cast  aside. 

I  confess  to  a  more  Hobbeslan  view  of  our 
species  than  one  which  would  count  on  the 
sudden  arrival  of  the  mlllenium. 

ni 

Common  to  all  of  the  views  discussed  so 
far — those  who  put  their  faith  In  unlimited 
arms,  unilateral  disarmament,  and  controlled 
power  balances.  Is  failure  to  consider  seriously 
another  alternative  for  achieving  peace:  The 
cession  of  sufficient  authority  and  power  to 
an  international  organization  to  allow  it  to 
maintain  the  peace. 

And  this  is  hardly  a  cause  for  wonder, 
since  our  entire  orientation  since  the  Middle 
Ages  has  been  to  think  of  nation-state 
solutions  to  international  disputes.  Even 
today,  as  some  persons  in  the  older  states 
have  come  to  realize,  the  Illusions  and  lim- 
itations of  unfettered  national  sovereignty, 
the  newly-emergent  states  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  are  gripped  with  the  full  fer- 
vor of  nationalism.  Just  as  we  were  in  earlier 
times. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  problems  of 
establishing  genuine  international  author- 
ity to  prevent  war  begets  Inertia  and  diffi- 
dence alx)ut  seeking  Its  achievement. 

And  yet  If  the  alternatives  to  seeking  the 
rule  of  law  In  the  International  community 
are  as  bleak  as  I  have  Indicated,  and  time 
Is  as  short  as  the  scientists  predict,  seek 
world  law  we  must,  and  soon,  or  we  ignore 
the  plain  duty  history  has  imposed  on  this 
generation  of  leaders. 

Two  paths  to  the  goal  of  world  peace 
through  world  law  have  been  suggested:  To 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  vest  in 
it  the  authority  and  power  to  prevent  war; 
secondly,  to  vest  such  prerogatives  in  a 
new  international  entity. 

Reason  and  experience  Indicate  that  every 
possible  method  of  strengthening  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  by  the  process 


of  charter  review  should  be  exhausted  be- 
fore the  formation  of  a  new  organization 
was  attempted  With  all  of  Its  Inherent  de- 
fects, the  UN  has  been  the  best  hope  for 
peace  we  have  had  In  many  crises  during 
the  last  16  years.  A  forum  where  spokesmen 
of  nations,  no  matter  how  hostile,  can 
speak  out  their  differences  in  the  calming 
presence  of  other  national  representative* 
whose  tempers  are  not  Inflamed,  has  pro- 
vided an  all-Important  safety  valve  for  na- 
tional emotions  what  might  otherwise  have 
exploded  on  several  occasions.  The  UN's 
actions  in  the  Congo,  with  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  remain,  still  demonstrate  an  en- 
couraging evolution  of  U.N.  executive  au- 
thority under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

And  yet  the  limitations  of  U.N.  operations 
under  the  present  charter,  drafted  before 
the  nuclear  age,  are  equally  clear;  perhaps 
more  so  to  the  friends  of  the  UN  than  to 
Its  opponents.  The  veto,  used  almost  100 
times  since  1946.  makes  the  UN  totally  in- 
effective in  the  big  power  disputes  which 
most  endanger  peace  Even  after  the  admis- 
sion of  20  nations  last  fall,  almost  a  billion 
persons  (one- third  of  the  earths  popu- 
lation) In  30  countries,  are  still  not 
represented  in  U.N  councils.  The  one-vote- 
per-member  rule  governing  Assembly  consid- 
erations permiu  the  50  smallest  countries 
with  a  total  population  of  less  than  200  mil- 
lion to  outvote  the  49  largest  states  with  15 
billion  people. 

Because  my  Government  had  no  current, 
position  papers  representing  the  best  think- 
ing In  the  United  States  on  ways  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  I  submitted 
a  resolution  in  the  Senate  last  year,  spon- 
sored by  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Including  our  new  Presi- 
dent, calling  for  U.N.  Charter  review  studies 
at  the  highest  level  of  our  Government  and 
an  affirmative  position  by  the  United  States 
at  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the  \3H. 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  the 
convening  of  a  charter  review  conference 

Fortunately,  a  detailed  plan  for  charter 
review  and  revision  does  exist.  In  a  work 
of  the  first  Importance,  OrenvlUe  Clark,  Esq.. 
and  Prof  Louis  B  Sohn  set  forth  the  results 
of  9  years  of  research  on  this  problem  in 
"World  Peace  Through  World  Law,  "  pub- 
lished by  the  Harvard  Press  in  1958  and  since 
then  reprinted  and  published  in  a  dozen 
languages. 

The  Clark-Sohn  book  comprises  a  set  of 
precise  and  Interrelated  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  prevent  war.  At  any  place  at  which 
the  question  of  charter  review  Is  approached 
the  ix>ok  seu  forth  carefully  drawn  sugges- 
tions for  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
UN.  needed  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  book's  basic  theme  Is  that  genuine 
peace  will  not  be  achieved  unless  there  is  an 
effective  system  of  enforclble  world  law. 
Such  a  system  would  Include  (a)  clearly 
stated  laws  applicable  to  all  nations  and 
persons  prohibiting  the  use  of  force  in  inter- 
national relations;  (b)  world  judicial  tribu- 
nals to  interpret  and  apply  the  law.  and 
mediation  and  conciliation  facilities  to  ad- 
just disputes  between  states;  (c)  a  perma- 
nent world  police  force,  composed  of  volun- 
teers rather  than  national  contingents,  with 
careful  safeguards  against  subordination  to 
the  will  of  any  one  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions but  capable  of  forestalling  or  suppress- 
ing Illegal  use  of  force  between  any  powers; 
(d)  total  and  complete  disarmament  by  each 
nation  In  phased,  inspected  stages  down  to 
the  levels  needed  to  maintain  internal  order 
under  effective  international  control;  (e)  a 
revenue  system  sufficient  to  meet  current  ex- 
penditures and  the  proposed  increased  ex- 
penditures with  taxes  apportioned  among  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay;  and  ff) 
expanded  authority  to  channel  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas. 
UN.  meml>ershlp  would  )7e  made  aa  nearly 
universal  as  possible. 
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Conversely  the  Increased  powers  of  the 
UN  proposed  in  the  Clark-Sohn  plan  would 
be  limited  strictly  to  matters  directly  related 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  all  other 
powers  would  be  reserved  expressly  to  the 
nations  and  their  peoples. 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  the  development 
within  the  UJ^  framework  of  world  execu- 
tive. Judicial,  and  legislative  machinery 
capyable  of  preventing  war  would  require 
numerous,  fundamental  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  world  organization  as  we 
now  know  it 

While  the  obstacles  are  enormous  and  pos- 
sibly insurmountable,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  recog- 
nized officially  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1960,  after  the  summit  collapse,  the  need 
for  fundamental  U.N.  revision  or  reinforce- 
ment In  the  event  of  general  disarmament. 

On  June  2,  1960.  the  Soviet  position  put 
forward  at  the  10-nation  disarmament  talks 
In  Geneva,  stated  that  In  the  final  stage  of 
disarmament  "measures  for  preserving  f>eace 
and  security  In  accordance  with  the  U.N. 
Charter  shall  be  implemented.  States  shall 
undertake  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council,  when  necessary,  forma- 
tions from  the  contingents  of  police-mili- 
tia— remaining  at  the  dlspoeal  of  the  states." 

The  Western  p>osltlon  put  forward  by  the 
United  States  on  June  27,  stated  that  "an 
International  f>eace  force,  within  the  United 
Nations,  shall  be  progressively  established 
and  maintained  with  agreed  personnel 
strength  and  armaments  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve world  p>eac€  when  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  is  achieved" 

True,  the  10-nation  talks  broke  off  In 
June,  and  last  September.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, goaded  by  reverses  in  the  Congo  and 
the  Communists'  continuing  minority  posi- 
tion in  the  U.N  ,  launched  his  attack  on  the 
Secretary-General  and  more  basically  on  the 
U.N.'s  slowly  evolving  executive  power  to  act 
In  time  of  crisis. 

And  yet  the  very  virulence  of  the  Soviet 
attack  on  the  U.N.  and  the  more  recent,  dis- 
appointingly derogatory  remarks  about  the 
UN.  by  President  de  Gaulle,  should  Invite 
constructive  proposals  for  betterment  of  the 
U.N.  by  other  governments.  Let  us  not  be 
lured  Into  defending  a  status  quo  we  know 
to  be  inadequate  merely  l:>ecause  of  attacks 
from  other  quarters. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
tentative  agreement,  subject  to  an  under- 
standing on  the  number  of  participants,  to 
resume  general  disarmament  talks  next 
August  1.  is  encouraging.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Western  leaders  will  heed  the  nearly 
unanimous  advise  of  the  scientists  and  seek 
Pelplng's  participation  in  these  talks,  since 
failure  to  do  so  would  make  any  disarma- 
ment agreement  meaningless 

It  should  also  be  recalled  that  the  Soviets" 
last  utterance  concerning  U.N,  reinforce- 
ment in  the  event  of  disarmament,  made 
after  the  attack  on  the  Secretary-General, 
did  not  retreat  from  their  earlier  position. 
The  draft  resolution  subnUtted  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  first  political  committee  of 
the  16th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  October  13,  1960.  read,  In  part, 
as  follows: 

"Under  conditions  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  the  necessary  measures  shall 
be  adopted.  In  accordance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, including  an  undertaking  by  states  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council, 
where  necessary,  units  from  the  contingents 
of  police  retained  by  states  for  maintaining 
Internal  order  and  insuring  the  personal 
security  of  citizens." 

The  vagueness  and  Incompleteness  of 
these  proposals  by  both  sides  is  apparent  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  since  the  change  of  adminis- 
trations In  January  has  undertaken  as  part 


of  Its  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  dls- 
arnmment  talks  next  summer  to  restucy  and 
refine  o\ii  objectives  for  the  peace-keeping 
machinery  needed  in  the  event  of  disarma- 
ment. 

Surely  if  there  is  a  key  to  the  achievement 
of  world  peace  through  world  law  it  lies  in 
disarmament.  The  leaders  of  East,  West,  and 
neutral  blocs  have  expressed  their  agreement 
repeatedly  that  disarmament  Is  the  No.  1 
problem  facing  the  world  today.  The 
representatives  of  all  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  have  twice  expressed  a  similar 
view  without  dissent. 

And  yet  with  all  the  lipservlce  given  to  the 
need  for  disarmament  to  avoid  war,  distress- 
ingly little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
obvious  need  to  build  up.  concomitant  with 
the  disarmament  process,  an  International 
authority  capable  of  maintaining  peace 
under  law. 

Ideas  must  come  from  all  quarters  where 
the  need  for  peace  through  law  Is  understood 
and  appreciated.  Surely  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia  can  claim  no  mo- 
nopoly here.  Indeed,  by  virtue  of  the  history 
of  the  cold  war,  proposals  from  other  nations, 
even  though  committed  to  East  or  West, 
would  be  far  more  apt  to  provide  the  basis 
for  agreements  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

The  March  17  communique  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  prime  ministers  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  in  this  regard:  "At  the  ap- 
propriate (disarmament)  stage,  a  substantial 
and  adequately  armed  military  force  should 
be  established,  to  prevent  aggression  and 
enforce  observance  of  the  disarmament 
agreement;  and  an  international  authority 
should  be  created.  In  association  with  the 
United  Nations  to  control  this  force  and  to 
Insure  that  it  is  not  used  for  any  purpose 
inconslFtent  with  the  charter." 


Western  parliamentarians.  Intimately 
schooled  in  the  legal  foundation  of  peace  in 
our  own  communltie."!.  bear  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility in  educating,  first  ourselves,  and  then 
others  in  the  fundamental  need  for  and  basis 
of  a  sound  legal  order  in  the  international 
community. 

Is  it  possible  to  say  today  that  there  is  a 
consensus  In  the  Storting  or  in  the  Congress 
about  the  probable  results  of  the  current 
nuclear  arms  race;  the  need  for  total  and 
permanent  disarmament;  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  authority  to 
prevent  war  or  to  establish  new  International 
peace-keeping  machinery? 

I  regret  to  say  the  answer  is  negative  in 
each  instance  as  far  as  the  CJongress  of  the 
United  States  Is  concerned. 

I  leave  with  you  a  few  suggestions  for 
legislative  initiative  in  this  area. 

Clearly  the  first  need  Is  for  wider  under- 
standing of  the  facts.  Two  years  ago  I  helped 
to  establish  an  Informal  committee  called 
Members  of  Congress  for  World  Peace 
Through  the  Rule  of  Law  Our  group,  which 
has  numbered  from  15  to  40  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
meets  at  Irregular  Intervals  to  hear  speakers, 
experts  in  foreign  policy  planning,  disarma- 
ment, the  U  JJ.  and  related  fields  discuss  long- 
range  goals  and  to  question  the  speakers. 
Mr  John  McCloy,  the  President's  chief  dis- 
armament adviser,  met  with  our  group  yes- 
terday. Ambassador  Stevenson  will  be  our 
guest  early  next  month.  Plans  to  hold  such 
briefings  on  a  more  regular  and  intensive 
basis  are  being  explored. 

I  have  consulted  with  some  of  the  new 
officials  at  our  State  Department  and  other 
UJI.  experts  about  the  reintroduction  of  the 
Charter  Review  resolution  referred  to  earlier, 
broadened  perhaps  to  authorize  top-level 
executive  studies  of  new  International  peace- 
keeping machinery  to  fit  In  with  staged 
disarmament  plans  as  well  as  U.N.  revision 
depending  on  which  Is  found  to  be  the  most 
hopeful  way  to  proceed.  The  resolution 
should    be   ready   for   Introduction   shortly. 


At  a  later  date,  when  our  views  about 
world  law  In  a  disarmed  or  disarming  world 
are  more  advanced,  It  may  become  timely  to 
propose  by  congressional  resolution  or  by  en- 
couragement of  executive  action,  the  hold- 
ing of  an  Informal  East-West  meeting  of 
political  scientists  to  consider  the  need  for 
a  strong  international  legal  authority  to 
prevent  war.  It  seems  relevant  to  recall 
that  a  similar  informal  meeting  of  nuclear 
physicists  from  eight  countries  at  Geneva  In 
the  summer  of  1958  resulted  in  the  statement 
of  understanding  about  the  feasibility  and 
means  of  stopping  nuclear  tests  and  led  to 
the  three-power  test  ban  talks.  Such  a 
gathering,  free  from  the  rigid  offer  and 
counteroffer  procedure  at  formal  interna- 
tional gatherings,  seems  far  better  adapted 
to  result  in  productive  proposals  in  largely 
unexplored  fields.  This  may  be  the  only 
means,  to  lx)rrow  a  phrase  used  by  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  in  the  United  States 
earlier  this  month,  "for  political  men  to 
match    the   successes   of    scientific    men." 

In  my  country  the  main  legislative  task 
is  to  promote  and  encourage  bold  executive 
leadership  in  attacking  the  all-important 
long-range  problems  of  achieving  world 
peace;  to  create  a  legislative  climate  of  opin- 
ion sympathetic  to  such  leadership;  and  to 
use  the  forums  at  our  disposal  to  foster  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  problems  and  a 
public  demand  for  their  solution. 

None  of  these  suggestions  or  any  others 
designed  to  promote  world  peace  through 
enforceable  world  law  may  work.  The  arms 
race  may  have  gone  too  far  to  be  reversed. 
The  political  scientists  lag  so  far  belilnd  the 
scientists  and  militarists  that  they  may 
never  be  able  to  catch  up  by  meeting  the 
challenge  to  devise  an  acceptable  world  legal 
order  In  the  nuclear  age.  Maintenance  of 
an  East-West  power  balance  In  an  ever  ac- 
celerating, increasingly  more  consuming  and 
dangerous  arms  race  may  be  the  best  objec- 
tive of  mankind  In  the  future.  If  so,  the 
sooner  we  establish  that  fact  the  better,  be- 
cause the  military  effort  we  will  have  to 
make  to  keep  the  race  in  balance  In  coming 
years  as  well  as  the  risks  of  failure  will  be 
stupendous. 

But  challenges  are  made  to  be  picked  up. 
Surely  the  challenge  to  design  and  present 
to  the  world  a  legal  system  of  controlled  dis- 
armament and  international  peace-keeping 
machinery  which  provides  greater  security 
for  all  than  the  present  uneasy  truce  based 
on  the  balance  of  terror.  Is  worthy  of  man's 
best  efforts.  There  is  much  common  ground 
to  build  on  here — the  common  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  people  everywhere  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 

President  Kennedy  sounded  the  call  In  his 
Inaugural  address  in  these  words:  "Let  both 
sides,  for  the  first  time,  formulate  serious 
and  precise  proposals  for  the  inspection  and 
control  of  arms — and  bring  the  absolute 
power  to  destroy  other  nations  under  the 
absolute  control  of  all  nations.  Let  both 
sides  Join  in  creating  a  new  endeavor,  not 
a  new  balance  of  power,  but  a  new  world 
of  law.  where  the  strong  are  Just  and  the 
weak  sectire   and   the   peace  preserved.  " 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  beginning  with  page  2  un- 
der "Ne'w  Reports." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
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Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking   and   Currency: 

Pern  V.  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on    tlie   Judiciary: 

Wesley  H.  Petrle,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Hawaii; 

Edwin  Langley,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa; 

Joeeph  P.  Radlgan,  of  Vermont,  to  b«  US. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont: 

B.  Andrew  Potter,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa;   and 

Joseph  Peter  Klnneary,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVER,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Cato  Ellis,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  US  marshal 
for   the  western   district  of  Tennessee;    and 

John  H  Reddy,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Joseph  C.  Swldler,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency: 

William  L.  Batt,  Junior,  of  Pennsylvania. 
to  be  Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with  page 
2,  under  "New  Reports." 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  A.  S.  J.  Camahan  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Sierra 
Leone.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  F.  Woodward  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Ninth  Session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


WORLD  SCIENCE-PAN  PACIFIC   EX- 
POSITION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  E>r.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  U.S.  Commissioner  for  the 
World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition, 
now  known  as  Century-  21  Exposition. 
I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

AMBASSADORS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Walworth  Barbour  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Philip  W.  Bonsai  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations m  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  nominations  con- 
firmed today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legis- 
lative session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FLOOD  DAMAGE  IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
over  the  last  weekend  northern  Arkan- 
sas suffered  widely  scattered  flood  and 
tornado  damage 

Most  severely  damaged  was  the  city 
of  Harrison,  Ark.,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive towns  in  the  State,  with  a 
population  of  approximately  6,500 
people. 

Cabell  Phillips,  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Wednesday,  has  eloquently  described  the 
tragedy  of  Harrison  and  the  reaction  of 
its  fine  citizens.    As  he  says : 

At  3  20  o'clock  last  Sunday  morning.  whUe 
a  tornado-whipped  thunderstorm  lashed  the 
heavens,  a  10-foot  wall  of  water  from  raln- 
swoUen  Crx)ked  Creek  roared  suddenly 
through  thi;  heart  of  town  killing  3  per- 
sons, demolishing  15  homes  and  wiping  out 
or  severely  crippling  80  percent  of  the  local 
business  esiabllshments. 

It  was  all  over  by  daylight  when  the 
muddy  tide  had  spent  Its  fury.  But  what 
the  citlzen.<  saw  when  they  ventured  out- 
doors  left    them    In   a    state    of   siiock    and 


despair  A  dozen  buildings  either  vanished 
wholly  or  collapsed  In  pile*  of  rubbJe:  mer- 
chandise, fixtures,  furniture,  and  crumpled 
autofnobtles  strewn  in  t<irtured  drifts  against 
trees,  light  poles  and  brick  walls;  ankle- 
deep  mud  on  the  streets  and  overlaying  the 
walls  and  floors  of  oncc-tldy  shops,  curches. 
and  homes. 

Today  the  people  In  Harrison  are  facing 
life  again  with  some  return  of  their  accus- 
tomed equanimity.  Por  one  thing,  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly  In  a  sky  that  had  remained 
menacingly  black  through  last  night,  threat- 
ening more  rain  and  possibly  tornadoes. 

For  another,  they  had  tested  the  therapy 
of  hard  work  as  a  cure  for  despair.  The 
very  act  of  digging  out.  it  seemed,  had 
brought  the  Indispensable  Ingredient  of  hope 
Into  their  lives  again.  And  they  had.  more- 
over, the  assurance  that  massive  help  was 
on  the  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  in  its  entirety  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

FLOOD-Hrr    Town    Is    Pichtino    Back — Hai- 

RisoN.  AaK  .  Still  Diooino  Ottt,  Rebotjnbs 

WrrH  Vicoa 

(By  CabeU  PhUUps) 

Harrison.  Ark..  May  ».^Thls  pleasant  little 
town  in  the  Gearks  la  digging  Itaelf  out  ot 
the  mud  and  debris  left  behind  by  one  of 
the  worst  natural  disasters  In  western 
Arkansas. 

At  3  20  o'clock  last  Sunday  morning,  while 
a  tornado-whipped  thunderstorm  lashed  the 
heavens,  a  lO-foot  wall  of  water  from  rain- 
swollen  Crooked  Creek  roared  suddenly 
through  the  heart  of  town  killing  3  per- 
sons, demolishing  15  homes,  and  wiping  out 
or  sererely  crippling  80  percent  of  the  local 
business  establishments. 

It  was  all  over  by  daylight  when  the  muddy 
tide  had  spent  Its  fury  But  what  the  cit- 
izens saw  when  they  ventured  outdoors  left 
them  In  a  state  of  shock  and  despair  A 
dozen  buildings  either  vanished  wholly  or 
collapsed  In  piles  of  rubble;  merchandise, 
flrttires,  furniture,  and  crumpled  automo- 
biles strewn  In  tortured  drifts  against  trees, 
light  poles,  and  brick  walls;  ankle-deep  mud 
on  the  streets  and  orerlaylng  the  walls  and 
floors  of  once-tidy  shops,  churches,  and 
homes. 

SUN    SHINES    B«n.LIANTl.T 

Today  the  people  In  Harrison  are  facing 
life  again  with  some  return  of  their  accus- 
tomed equanimity.  For  one  thing,  the  sun 
shone  hrllliantiy  In  a  sky  that  had  remained 
menacingly  black  through  last  night,  threat- 
ening more  rain   and  possibly   tornadoes. 

Por  another,  they  had  test<-d  the  therapy  of 
hard  work  as  a  cxire  for  de«pair.  The  very 
act  of  digging  out.  It  seemed,  had  brought 
the  indispensable  Ingredient  of  hope  Into 
their  lives  again.  And  they  had.  moreover, 
the  assurance  that  ma.^slve  help  was  on  the 
way. 

Today  the  town  elders  eat  down  with  a 
representative  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration who  laid  out  for  them  a  program 
of  Federal  grants  and  low- Interest  loans  that 
presumably  will  cover  all  the  c^sts  that  the 
bu.-^lnessmen.  the  homeowners,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Harrison  will  need  to 
rehabilitate  themselves — #7  million  to  %\0 
minion  The  money  will  start  flowing  In 
about  2  weeks. 

rXD    BT    TUREX  TRIBUTARIZS 

■Tve  been  saying  all  alot^  that  we 
wouldn't  let  this  thing  whip  us.'  Mayor 
Deane  Hester  said  prldefully  afterward. 
•Now  I  know  It.  Well  make  as  fast  a  come- 
back as  any  town  In  the  United  Statea. 
That's  the  kind  oX  people  we  are  here.  ' 
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Harrison  Is  Ideally  situated  for  just  such 
a  disaster  as  It  has  now  experienced.  Its 
top>ography  resembles  a  celery  bowl,  and  the 
town  of  6,500  lies  In  the  center  of  a  narrow 
valley  with  mountains  on  all  sides. 

Crooked  Creek,  fed  by  three  large  tribu- 
taries a  few  miles  upstream,  flows  southward 
within  a  block  of  the  town  square.  The 
creek  has  acted  up  before  and  there  has  been 
some  local  agitation  for  years  to  get  a  con- 
servation and  flood  control  project  going  on 
Its  watershed      Nothing,  however,  happened 

Many  here  thought  apprehensively  about 
all  of  this  last  weekend  when,  under  almost 
continuous  heavy  rain  for  3  days,  the  waters 
began  to  rise.  On  Saturday  local  civil 
defense  ofllclals  Issued  a  warning  about  high 
waters,  but  no  one  became  too  alarmed.  The 
warnings  were  repeated  In  the  early  evening 
and  a  few  businessmen  came  downtown  just, 
as  one  of  them  put  It,  "to  move  goods  off 
the  lower  shelves  In  case  some  water  came 
In  under  the  door  ' 

Then  at  1:30  o'clock  Sunday  morning  the 
local  fire  siren  began  to  wall  and  the  town 
came  suddenly  alive — and  frightened.  One 
of  those  was  Ben  Henley,  coproprietor  of  one 
of  Harrison's  largest  department  stores. 

"■When  my  partner  and  I  got  here  about 
2  o'clock,"  he  said  yesterday,  "water  was  al- 
ready up  Into  the  street  and  I  knew  the 
levee  up  by  the  high  school  had  either  given 
or  was  about  to  give  away. 

"The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  stuff  some 
carpeting  under  the  two  front  doors  to  keep 
the  seepage  out  Then,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  we  started  moving  stuff  toward  the 
back  and  taking  clothes  off  the  lower  racks" 

Standing  In  the  midst  of  the  tumbled 
filthy  chaos  that  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
a  neat  display  of  women's  blouses  and  dres? 
goods,  he  pointed  to  a  rack  of  men's  suits 
along  the  wall  caked  with  mud  and  stuck 
together  In  a  sodden  mass,  like  autumn 
leaves  In  a  gutter. 

"Suddenly."  he  went  on,  "I  heard  my 
partner  yell  for  me  to  come  help  him  with 
a  door  When  I  looked,  I  saw  a  wall  of 
water  4  feet  high  piled  up  against  the  out- 
side of  the  door.  Before  I  could  get  to  him 
the  show  windows  and  the  door  all  gave  way 
at  once. 

"It  just  poured  In  like  Niagara.  In  not 
less  than  15  minutes.  I'd  say,  the  water  was 
10  feet  above  the  floor — you  can  see  the  line 
on  the  wall  there — and  we  decided  to  get  the 
hell  out." 

There  were  many  other  Incidents  of  ter- 
ror and  heroism  that  happened  Sunday 
night. 

SOME      HEROES     RECALXEO 

"Those  fellows  with  their  boat — Ben  Gar- 
rison. Harold  Holt,  and  Terry  Pillow  were 
among  them — were  the  unsung  heroes  Sun- 
day night."  Mayor  Hester  recalled  today. 

"It  took  a  lot  of  courage  and  a  lot  of  skill 
to  handle  them  In  that  water,  what  with 
all  the  debris  and  the  speed  of  the  current. 
If  It  hadn't  been  for  them  I  hate  to  think 
how  many  deaths  we  might  have  had   " 

Even  before  the  flood  had  receded  the 
work  of  cleaning  up  and  rehabilitation  had 
begun.  During  the  day  Sunday  a  large  de- 
tachment of  State  police  moved  In  to  assist 
the  local  police  and  sheriff.  That  evening 
several  nearby  companies  of  the  National 
Guard  had  been  mustered  Into  service  and 
rolled  Into  town  with  their  trucks,  bull- 
dozers, water  purifiers,  and  mobile  communi- 
cation equipment.  Civil  defense  and  Red 
Cross  disaster  specialists  also  arrived. 

Flood  damage  is  not  Insurable.  Since 
many  of  the  business  concerns  affected  here 
have  suffered  total  loss  of  their  Inventories 
as  well  In  some  cajies  as  their  buildings  and 
fixtures,  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  here 
would  be  very  nearly  Insuperable,  a  local 
banker  explained,  without  such  Government 
aid  as  Is  being  offered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
on  hearing  of  this  disaster.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan.  Congressmen  Mills  and  Trim- 
ble, and  I  wired  the  Governor  assuring 
him  our  cooperation  m  obtaining  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our 
telegram  and  the  Governor's  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

May  8,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Obval  Paubus, 
Gov>€Tnor  of  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.: 

We  are  distressed  to  learn  of  the  wide- 
spread flood  and  tornado  damage  In  our 
State  over  the  weekend.  You  have  our  as- 
surance of  complete  cooperation  In  obtain- 
ing Federal  assistance. 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senator. 
John  L.  McClellan. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Afember  of  Congress. 
James  W.  Trimble, 

Afember  of  Congress. 


State  or  Arkansas, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  May  8,  1961. 
Senator  J    W    Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  the  wire  on  Monday  morning. 
May  8.  signed  by  you.  Senator  McClellan, 
and  Congressmen  Trimble  and  Mills. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  Is  being  done 
to  assist  the  people  In  Harrison,  Ark  ,  and 
the  victims  of  other  storm-ravaged  areas. 

I  believe  these  were  the  worst  floods  ever 
to  hit  some  sections  of  the  Ozarks.  Not  a 
single  county  road  was  passable  for  any  dis- 
tance on  Sunday  and  Monday  of  this  week. 
Bridges  and  culverts  were  gone,  roads  were 
blocked  with  debris  and  fallen  trees,  and  In 
some  places  holes  8  to  12  feet  deep  yawned 
In  the  roadways.  Severe  damage  was  also 
Inflicted    on   State    highways   and   bridges 

It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  restore  the  roads  to  a  passable  con- 
dition. The  work  of  Inspection  and  esti- 
mates as  to  cost  Is  already  going  forward. 
The  damage  also  covers  areas  other  than  In 
the  second  and  third  districts. 

It  seems  that  the  sensational  news  of  the 
flash  flood  In  Harrison  and  the  tornadoes  ob- 
scured the  news  of  even  wider  and  more  ex- 
tensive damage  to  roads,  bridges,  crop>s,  etc. 

I  know   that  each  of  you  and  all   of  you 
collectively  can  be  a  great  deal  of  help  to  us 
when  the  requests  are  lodged  with  the  proper 
Federal  authorities  for  assistance. 
Most  sincerely, 

Orval  E   Fattbus, 

Governor. 

PS. — One  trucker  with  a  milk  route  In 
Madison  County  was  unable  to  pick  up  and 
deliver  the  milk  for  a  single  farme:-  on  his 
route  on  Sunday,  the  day  following  the  worst 
floods.  This  will  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
extensive  damage  to  roads  and  hlgliways. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Governor's  reply  indicates, 
the  damage  was  much  more  widespread 
than  first  indicated.     He  says: 

I  believe  these  were  the  worst  floods  ever 
to  hit  some  sections  of  the  Ozarks  Not  a 
single  county  road  in  Madison  County  was 
passable  for  any  distance  on  Sun<lay  and 
Monday  of  this  week.  Bridges  and  culverts 
were  gone,  roads  were  blocked  witli  debris 
and  fallen  trees,  and  In  some  places  holes 
8-12    feet    deep    yawned    In    the    roadways. 


Severe   damage    was    also   Inflicted   on    State 
highways  and  bridges. 

It  seems  that  the  sensational  news  of  the 
flash  flood  In  Harrison  and  the  tornadoes 
obscured  the  news  of  even  wider  and  more 
extensive  damage  to  roads,  bridges,  crops, 
etc. 

We  also  telegraphed  the  Honorable 
Prank  B.  EJlis.  Director.  OfBce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  our 
telegram  and  his  reply  be  printed  at  this 
ixiint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  8,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Frank  B.  Ellis, 
Director,   Office  of  Civil  and  Defense   Mobi- 
lization,     Executive      Office      Building, 
Washington,  DC: 
Urge    your    Immediate   attention    to    flood 
and  tornado  disasters  in  Arkansas  the  pa£t 
few  days. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

VS.  Senator. 
John  L.  McClellan, 

U.S.  Senator. 
WiLBUH  D  Mills, 

Member  of  Congress. 
James  W.  Trimble, 

Member  of  Congress. 


ASHTON.  Md..  May  9,  1961. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate: 

In  response  to  your  telegram  concerning 
the  recent  flood  and  tornado  damage  In  Ar- 
kansas, our  regional  director  at  Denton, 
Tex.,  has  been  In  close  contact  with  State 
ofllclals.  If  a  request  for  Federal  assistance 
Is  made,  It  will  receive  our  immediate 
attention. 

F'EANK  B.  Ellis, 

Director,  OCDM. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  regional  ofiBce 
of  the  OCDM  which  indicates  their 
prompt  response  to  our  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
telegram  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

May  9.   1961. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

As  a  result  of  widespread  damages  to  State 
of  Arkansas  caused  by  tornadoes,  heavy  rain, 
and  flood  May  6,  7,  and  8.  representatives  of 
this  office  with  members  of  the  bureau  of 
public  roads  and  State  officials  are  Inspect- 
ing damages  throughout  area.  High  waters 
now  subsiding  and  damage  Information 
now  being  evaluated.  Weather  conditions 
much  Improved.  Any  pertinent  Informa- 
tion win  be  forwarded  as  received.  My  rep- 
resentative from  this  agency  coordinating 
our  efforts  to  assist  the  State  Is  J.  B.  Gren, 
located  In  State  Civil  Defense  Office,  Con- 
way, Ark. 

Les  Holxand. 
Deputy  Regional  Director,  OCDM. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  express  for  the  record  my  ap- 
preciation of  this  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  OCDM. 

We  also  telegraphed  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Home,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
OID.  as  follows : 

Mat   8.    1961. 
The  Honorable  John  E   Ho«nk, 
AdministtTator , 

Small  Business  Administration. 
Washington,  DC 

Arkitnsas  received  widely  scattered  flood- 
ing and  tornado  damage  over  the  weekend. 
We  urge  you  to  Initiate  Immediate  stepe 
looking  toward  the  declaration  of  the  af- 
fected Eireas  as  disaster  areas  for  small 
business  rehabilitation   loans. 

J     W.    FULBKIGHT.    U  SS 

]  John  L.   McCUEllan.  U.8.8. 

I  WiLBUK  D    Mills.  M.C. 

James  W    Thimble,   M.C. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  also  talked  with  Mr.  Home  on  the  tele- 
phone on  Monday  morning,  askiner  him 
to  look  into  the  situation  immediately 
and  specifically  to  send  to  Harrison  Mr. 
Chris  W.  Ferguson,  Dallas  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, to  set  up  a  field  ofiBce  for  the 
handling  of  SBA  disaster  loan  applica- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  Mr.  Home  and  his 
agency  for  their  prompt  response.  With- 
in a  very  short  lime,  on  the  same  date, 
Mr.  Home  declared  Baxter,  Boone,  and 
Marion  Counties  and  all  counties  adja- 
cent thereto  as  disaster  areas.  He 
promptly  dispatched  Mr.  Ferguson  to 
Harrison  and  he  arrived  the  following 
day.  I  know  the  citizens  of  Uiis  area  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  this  action.  Its 
importance  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  New  York 
Times  story  which  I  have  inserted  in 
the  Record.  This  paragraph  reads  as 
follows : 

Flood  damage  is  not  insirrable  Since  many 
oif  the  bxislness  concern*  affected  here  have 
suffered  total  loss  of  their  inventories  as 
well  In  some  cases  as  their  buildings  and 
Oxtvires  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  here 
would  be  very  nearly  Insuperable,  a  local 
banker  explained,  without  such  Government 
aid  as  Is  being  offered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Madam  President,  these  Federal  pro- 
grams for  relief  of  disasters  are  often 
underrated.  However,  when  such  a 
disaster  occurs,  it  is  a  source  of  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  those  of  us  rep- 
resenting the  affected  areas,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  people  residing  there,  to 
know  that  their  Federal  Government  can 
be  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Madam  President,  the  disaster  at  Har- 
rison could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
proper  flood  prevention  works  had  been 
installed.  In  1958,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers made  a  survey  of  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  such  works,  but  found  that, 
under  existing  criteria,  the  project  was 
not  economically  justified.  It  has  taken 
a  major  disaster  costing  several  lives  and 
millions  in  property  damage  to  prove 
that  this  project  was  needed.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  another  case  of  closing 
the  barn  door  after  the  horse  Is  out. 

It  is  a  prime  example  of  the  penny- 
wise,  pound-foolish  approach  which  is  so 
often  taken  toward  conservation  and  re- 
source development  problems.  Nothing 
that  is  done  now  can  bring  back  the 
lives  that  were  lost  or  the  property  de- 
stroyed in  this  disaster,    A  major  nat- 


ural disaster  Is  a  very  irretrievable  act. 
Perhaps  this  tragedy  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  If  it  results  In  focusing  addi- 
tional attention  on  the  pressing  need  for 
reevaluation  of  the  outmoded  criteria 
used  in  project  studies. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  recently 
began  a  sur/ey  of  the  Crooked  Creek 
area  imder  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram. Attention  could  have  been  given 
to  this  watershed  much  sooner  If  this 
had  been  fur  ded  adequately  in  previous 
years.  The  President  has  asked  for 
additional  fvmds  to  expedite  this  pro- 
gram. This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Flood  losses  each  year 
in  these  small  watersheds  are  consist- 
ently far  greater  than  the  small  sums 
devoted  to  the  watershed  protection  pro- 
grams. Any  additional  funds  for  this 
work  would  he  a  sound  investment  which 
would  pay  ample  dividends  to  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  area  con- 
cerned. 

The  small  watershed  program  is  also 
hamE)ered  by  restrictive  benefit-cost  cri- 
teria. This  is  particularly  true  in  a  hilly 
area,  such  as  Harrison,  where  there  is 
a  narrow  flood  plain  with  steep  slopes 
and  narrow  valleys.  This  results  in 
small  agricultural  benefits,  although 
such  terrain  is  ideally  suited  for  "gully 
washers"  such  as  the  one  that  struck 
Harri.son.  The  President  has  called  for 
a  restudy  of  existing  feasibility  stand- 
ards for  water  projects,  and  I  hop>e  that 
the  problem  of  the  hill  areas  will  be 
given  special  consideration. 

I  understioid  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Will  cooperate  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  its  study  of  the 
Crooked  Creek  watershed.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  complete  coordination  of 
effort  betwef^n  these  agencies.  In  order 
to  insure  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  authority  for  the  Army 
Engineers  t*)  restudy  the  flood  control 
problems  at  Harrison,  I  have  asked  the 
Senate  PubLc  Works  Committee  to  adopt 
a  resolution  sp)eciftcally  authorizing  them 
to  do  so.  This  should  remove  any  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  that  the  Army  can  go 
in  studying  plans  to  prevent  a  similar 
disaster  in  '.he  future.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  commi'tee  will  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  my  request. 

Madam  President,  we  cannot  prevent 
every  natural  disaster  but  we  can  take 
prudent  steps  to  minimize  the  damage 
from  these  floods.  A  more  realistic  at- 
titude toward  water  development  proj- 
ects would  be  one  positive  way  to  cut 
down  the  all  too  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  traged.es.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  Harrison. 


interpret  these  matters  as  if  I  were  en- 
gaged in  a  feud  with  the  administra- 
tion. The  particular  story  I  have  in 
mind  is  entitled  "Fulbright  Sharply 
Raps  Kennedy  Envoy  Policy." 

The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  a 
long  continuing  debate  between  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  previous  administration  and.  I  be- 
lieve, also  with  the  administration  pre- 
vious to  that  one.  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department  in  this 
regard. 

The  only  thing  that  distresses  me 
with  headlines  of  several  articles  on  this 
subject  is  that  they  have  misinterpreted 
the  substance  of  Uie  bodies  of  the  ar- 
ticles themselves.  This  occurred  in  a 
most  outrageous  manner  last  week,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Herald 
Tribune,  with  a  subhead  which  read, 
"Why  Fulbright's  in  a  Rage."  The  ar- 
ticle itself  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  or  indicates  any  rage. 

I  should  like  to  register  a  plea  with 
headline  writers— not  with  the  reporters 
who  write  the  stories — to  give  some 
credence  to  the  substance  of  a  story  it- 
self and  try  to  make  the  headline  more 
or  less  in  accord  with  the  subject  of  the 
article,  so  as  to  indicate  what  is  involved 
in  the  story  Itself.  The  headlines  have 
been  quite  erroneous. 


THE  POLICY  OP  THE  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  AMBASSA- 
DORS 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  seldom  comment  ut)on  newspaper  ai- 
ticles  which  comment  on  me.  but  I  am 
compelled  to  ccanplain  today,  not  about 
the  substarce  of  an  artick  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star,  written 
by  Mr.  Ja(k  Bell,  because  the  article 
Itself  is  correct,  but  with  respect  to  the 
headline.    Headlines  persistently  try  to 


BRIDGING     THE     GULP     BETWEEN 

THE       RICH       AND       THE       POOR 

NATIONS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
a  report  has  been  issued  on  the  recent 
visit  to  India  and  Pakistan  of  a  mission 
consisting  of  three  leading  bankers  from 
Europe  and  the  United  SUtes:  Mr.  Her- 
mann J  Abs,  chairman  of  the  DeuUsche 
Bank  of  Frankfurt;  Sir  Oliver  Franks, 
chairman  of  Lloyds  Bank.  Ltd..  London; 
and  Mr.  Allen  Sproul,  formerly  chair- 
man of  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

This  mission  was  prompted  by  a  reso- 
lution <S.  Con.  Res.  11 »  passed  by  the 
Senate  unarumously  on  February  19. 
1959.  The  resolution  had  been  cospon- 
sored  by  the  then  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  by  Senator  Johk  Sherman 
Cooper. 

I  think  this  important  report  deserves 
wide  consideration,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  two  six)nsors  of  a  resolu- 
tion for  Initiating  this  constructive  step. 
In  joining  In  the  sponsorship  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  former  Ambassador  to 
India,  acted  with  his  customary  intelli- 
gence. This  is  another  example  of  his 
continuing  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  building  of  a  bet- 
ter and  more  effective  foreign  policy. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  re- 
port which  deserve  particular  attention. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  a  factfinding 
mission,  consisting  not  of  enthusiastic 
proponents  of  foreign  aid,  but  of  three 
hardheaded  bankers.  These  were  not 
men  with  any  particular  commitment  to 
foreign  aid.    They   did  not   make   the 
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trip  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or 
verifying  any  preconceptions.  They 
did  not  go  on  the  mission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  justifying  a  previously  established 
position.  They  were  chosen  because  of 
their  expertise  as  financiers,  and  they 
made  the  trip  foi-  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing economic  conditions  In  these  two 
countries,  togeth(T  with  the  current  and 
projected  development  programs  In  those 
countries. 

What  are  the  facts  as  they  found 
them?  The  facts  are,  as  the  three  bank- 
ers state  In  their  report  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  that  in  both  India  and 
Pakistan  there  is  a  vicious  circle  of  low 
income,  low  savings,  and  a  continuing 
low-income  trap  A'hich  cannot  be  broken 
effectively  without  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  flow  of  capital  funds  from  abroad. 

They  found  that  the  very  modest  de- 
velopment plans  for  India  and  Pakistan 
for  the  next  5  years  will  require.  In 
addition  to  very  great  savings  by  these 
two  countries,  capital  funds  from  abroad 
in  the  amount  of  $8.5  billion.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Presicient,  if  the  development 
plans  of  India  and  Pakistan  for  the  next 
5-year  period  are  to  succeed,  $8.5  bil- 
lion must  be  mide  available  over  the 
5  years  to  these  two  countries  from  out- 
side sources. 

The  bankers  also  report  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  amount  will  have 
to  take  the  fonn  of  grants,  or  loans 
which  are  not  made  on  strictly  commer- 
cial terms.  Although  they  do  not  spec- 
ify what  pKjrcentage  of  the  total  flgure 
will  have  to  be  made  available  in  non- 
reimbursible  grants,  it  would  seem  to  be 
impbcit  in  the  reoort  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  assistance  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  grants. 

The  report  abo  states  that  much  of 
the  aid  will  have  to  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  govtrnment-to-govemment 
assistance  Resources  available  through 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion are  simplj-  not  adequate,  even 
though  they  will  provide  a  part  of  the 
lending  which  will  be  required. 

It  Is  also  implicit  in  the  report  that 
this  assistance  is  vitally  necessary  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  in 
these  two  key  coimtries,  but  also  for  the 
security  and  progress  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  Even  after  5  more  years  of 
development,  if  projected  plans  meet 
with  complete  success,  the  per  capita 
Income  In  India  is  expected  to  rise  only 
from  the  present  $65  a  year  to  about 
$74  a  year. 

I  think  it  is  fitting,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  paying  so  much  attention  to  the 
question  of  economic  growth  in  our  own 
country,  to  reflect  on  the  sobering  fact  of 
life  in  the  underdeveloped  world  ex- 
pressed by  these  statistics.  It  is  difficult 
for  Americans  tc  realize  what  life  must 
be  like  in  a  country  where  the  average 
income  of  each  p>?rson  is  only  $65  a  year. 
and  where  after  .')  years  of  the  most  con- 
certed and  vigorous  action,  each  person's 
income  will  have  increased  by  only  $9  a 
year. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senaujr  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (.xrnsent  that  the  Sena- 


tor from  Minnesota  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

But  even  the  small  increase  indicated. 
Madam  President,  will  represent  a  sub- 
stantial gain  when  compared  with  the 
present  situation.  It  Is  shocking  to  re- 
alize that  In  100  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  annual  income  per  person  aver- 
ages only  $100  and  that  in  the  10  years 
between  1950  and  1960  this  amount  in- 
creased by  only  1  percent  a  year.  In 
other  words,  each  person  in  each  of  these 
100  countries  had  a  net  increase  of  only 
$1  a  year  for  the  entire  decade.  If  this 
rate  of  growth  continues,  annual  per 
capita  income  in  these  100  countries  will 
rise  to  only  $125  by  1970. 

Madam  President,  I  find  this  situation 
deeply  disturbing.  When  we  consider 
the  time  it  will  take  for  the  people  of 
fhese  countries  to  reach  anything  ap- 
proaching a  civilized  standard  of  living, 
we  begin  to  see  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
unfulfilled  rising  expectations  to  lead  to 
rising  desperation. 

In  the  decade  during  which  the 
people  of  these  100  countries  were  earn- 
ing $1  more  each  year,  Mr.  President, 
per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
Increased  by  more  than  $250.  The  rich 
have  been  getting  richer,  and  the  poor 
have  been  getting  relatively  poorer. 

Various  studies  have  pointed  out  the 
alarming  implications  of  this  widening 
gap  between  the  developed  and  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries — between  the 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population 
which  is  getting  richer,  and  the  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  population  which 
Is  getting  relatively  poorer.  This  is  a 
moral  and  ethical  problem  of  very  serious 
dimensions.  It  is  a  human  problem  of 
enormous  proportions.  But  more  than 
that,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  situation 
which  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
peace  and  security.  Indeed  the  future 
of  mankind  may  depend  upon  finding 
ways  by  which  this  rtsmg  disparity  can 
be  corrected. 

In  this  connection,  I  wonder  whether 
we  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  race 
between  India  and  China  with  respect 
to  economic  growth.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
this  race  symbolizes  and  represents  the 
struggle  between  communism  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  report  of  the  three  bankers  says 
that  the  process  of  development  in  India 
and  Pakistan  will  be  quite  extended  as  a 
result  of  the  low  starting  point  tn  terms 
of  per  capita  income.  The  bankers  com- 
ment that  this  process  might  be  acceler- 
ated somewhat  by  forced  draft  meas- 
ures which  would  have  the  effect  of 
speeding  up  economic  development.  But 
as  the  report  states,  this  would  result  at 
the  same  time  in  a  grave  loss  of  indi\id- 
ual  freedom. 

Although  there  Is  some  question  about 
the  comparative  rates  of  economic 
growth  in  India  and  China,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  rate  of  growth  In  China 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  forced  draft 


measures  of  communism.  B\rt  this  has 
led,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  loss  of  freedom 
for  the  Chinese  i>eople. 

India  and  Pakistan  represent  the  dem- 
ocratic approach  to  the  solution  of  hu- 
man problems,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  hu- 
man happlnes.s.  Both  governments  have 
rejected  the  forced  draft  methods  of 
communism.  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
most  heartening  facts  of  present  inter- 
national life.  India,  which  In  terms  of 
population  and  territorial  size  is  the 
largest  democracy  in  the  world,  could  be 
the  nation  which  will  determine  the 
future  of  democracy  in  Asia  and  even 
in  the  entire  world.  India  has  been  a 
target  of  Russian  imperialism  for  cen- 
turies. It  remains  the  prime  tarpet  of 
Ru.ssian  and  Chinese  Communist  impe- 
rialism. If  India  should  fall,  the  future 
of  freedom  itself  would  be  in  doubt. 

The  decision  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan to  choo.se  the  free  democratic  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
and  governing  of  their  people  Imposes 
upon  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  a  deep  obligation  to  provide  the 
necessary  assistance  to  enable  these 
countries  to  achieve  satisfactory  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  progress 

Let  me  add,  parenthetically,  that  be- 
sides development  assistance,  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  developed  countries  to 
assL^t  India  and  Pakistan,  as  well  as 
other  underdeveloped  countries,  in  their 
economic  development  by  the  removal 
of  barriers  to  international  commerce. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  of  international  eco- 
nomic life  that  in  order  to  live,  nations 
must  tra^e.  If  the  developed  countries 
should  resist  increased  trade  from  the 
underdeveloped  coimtries.  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries could  be  seriously  retarded,  and 
greater  aid  would  have  to  be  given  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  report  of  the 
bankers'  mission  states,  this  is  a  mutual 
obligation  and  commitment.  Not  only 
do  India  and  Pakistan  have  a  commit- 
ment to  assist  each  other  toward  com- 
mon goals,  as  was  so  well  represented  by 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment on  developing  the  Indus  River; 
there  also  needs  to  be  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  India  and  Pakistan,  as  well 
as  all  other  developing  nations,  of  the 
interest  which  nations  providing  such 
assistance  must  take  in  the  development 
plans  of  countries  receiving  assistance. 
By  this  I  mean  that  discussions  between 
aid-giving  and  aid-receiving  govern- 
ments about  the  terms  of  aid,  as  well  as 
about  aid  plans  and  achievements,  are 
a  necessary  consequence,  as  the  report 
of  the  three  bankers  states,  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  For  this  reason.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan  wlU  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  for  improving 
projected  development  plans  which  are 
made  in  the  report  of  the  mission. 

We  are  on  the  threshold.  Madam 
President,  of  a  new  dimension  in  the  re- 
lations between  nations,  and  in  human 
experience.  With  so  much  emphasis  on 
the  exploration  of  outer  space,  it  is  easy 
to  lose  sight  of  the  great  and  urgent 
challenge  to  mankind  to  bring  hoi>€  and 
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new  life  on  our  own  planet  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are.  in  a  sense,  seeing 
the  world  for  the  first  time.  This  re- 
quires not  only  a  recognition  of  their 
need,  and  of  our  moral  and  human  ob- 
ligation to  help  them  to  help  themselves, 
but  action  by  our  Nation,  together  with 
other  economically  advanced  nations,  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  before 
it  is  too  late. 

This  excellent  report  by  three  of  the 
leading  bankers  of  three  of  the  greatest 
banks  in  the  free  world  should  be  studied 
with  great  care  by  every  Member  of 
Congress,  every  official  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  by  all  our  citizens. 

With  respect  to  problems  of  economic 
development  discussed  in  the  report,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  article  written  by  the  Com- 
missioner General  for  Economic  Affairs 
of  India,  the  distinguished  Indian  econ- 
omist, B.  K.  Nehru,  and  published  in 
the  April  16,  1961,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
in  this  cogent  analysis  of  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  nations,  Mr. 
Nehru  compares  the  violence  and  con- 
flict between  nations  in  the  20th  century 
with  the  violence  and  conflict  within  na- 
tions during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
He  points  out  that  inequality  of  wealth 
was  a  principal  cause  of  violence  within 
nations  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
He  suggests  that  the  steps  taken  to  re- 
duce this  inequality  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  reducing  the  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  which  had  bred  in- 
ternal revolution.  He  further  points  out 
that  it  is  now  the  policy  of  all  developed 
countries  to  maintain  a  reasonable  level 
of  economic  well-being  in  all  sectors  of 
the  society. 

According  to  Mr.  Nehru,  the  same 
situation  exists  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween nations  as  existed  within  nations 
a  century  or  more  ago.  In  his  opinion, 
inequality  of  wealth  between  nations 
now  generates  international  violence  and 
conflict  in  much  the  same  manner  as  did 
inequality  of  wealth  within  nations  dur- 
ing the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  It  is 
his  view  that  the  have-not  rioters  of 
the  world,  like  the  have-not  rioters  of 
Paris  or  the  have-not  chartists  of  Eng- 
land, consider  that  poverty  is  not  the 
wUl  of  God,  and  are  aware  that  there 
are  nations  in  which  ix)verty  has  been 
eliminated  by  man. 

Mr.  Nehru  says  that  this  situation  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue.  Unless  ade- 
quate steps  are  taken  to  alleviate  the 
great  inequality  of  wealth  presently  ex- 
isting between  the  have  and  the  have- 
not  nations,  he  expresses  the  fear  that 
have-not  nations  will  be  forced  to  turn 
to  a  form  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  organization  better  suited  for  a 
crash  program  of  economic  development, 
with  consequent  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Nehru  recognizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  needy  nations  to  help  them- 
selves, but  he  points  out  that  without  ex- 
ternal assistance,  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and   poor  countries  will  increase. 


He  also  points  out  that  unless  adequate 
assistance  u  provided,  there  is  a  danger 
that  the  assistance  which  has  already 
been  given,  as  well  as  assistance  which 
might  subsequently  be  given,  will  come  to 
naught.  With  adequate  assistance,  de- 
veloping nations  can  remain  free,  and 
achieve  a  rreater  measure  of  freedom 
and  independence.  Without  adequate 
assistance,  there  may  be  no  alternative 
other  than  a  drastic  program  of  eco- 
nomic regimentation  and  coercion  which 
would  violate  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy. 

I  think  Mr.  Nehru's  analysis  deserves 
thoughtful  and  serious  consideration. 
The  hour  is  later  than  we  think,  and  the 
situation  about  which  he  writes  is  of  the 
utmost  urgency.  We  actually  have  very 
little  time  in  which  to  act,  and  unless  we 
act  soon,  we  may  very  well  be  confronted 
with  an  increasingly  hostile  world  or- 
ganized along  lines  inimical  to  our  inter- 
ests as  An^iericans  and  freedom-loving 
people. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  very  direct 
relationshiii  between  these  statements 
by  the  ban<ers'  mission  and  Mr.  Nehru 
and  our  own  interests  in  the  development 
of  the  American  economic  system.  It 
is  widely  recognized  that  the  increasing 
competition  confronting  American  busi- 
ness in  world  markets  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  new  markets  for  American 
products  being  created  by  the  process 
of  development  around  the  world,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  a  suflBciently  rapid 
rate  of  development. 

The  advantages  for  American  business 
resulting  from  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries  are  stated 
very  persuasively.  Madam  President,  In 
a  recent  issue  of  Nation's  Business,  pub- 
lished by  the  US.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  article  says  that  prospects 
for  American  business  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  should  improve  in  the 
next  10  yeais. 

There  is  a  vital  need,  according  to  Na- 
tion's Business,  for  a  rapid  accelera- 
tion of  economic  growth  in  the  under- 
developed countries.    The  article  states: 

This  can  only  result  from  International 
capital  transfer  on  an  Increasing  scale. 

As  development  takes  place,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement  by  the  chaipber  of 
commerce,  the  underdeveloped  countries 
will  be: 

A   growing   market  for   American  goods. 

I  submit.  Madam  President,  that  the 
comments  by  the  bankers'  mission  re- 
port, by  Mr.  Nehru,  and  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  represent  a  clear 
and  compelling  statement  of  the  impor- 
tance and  the  urgency  of  strengthening 
our  program  of  economic  assistance  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  There  is 
a  striking  concensus  among  leaders  in 
all  walks  of  life,  including  the  leaders 
of  Americar.  and  European  business,  that 
the  future  of  the  free  world  may  rest 
upon  the  success  of  the  free  world  in 
applying  to  problems  between  nations 
some  of  the  same  techniques  which  have 
produced  stability  within  the  more  de- 
veloped countries. 

For  the  good  of  all  the  free  nations, 
the  more  developed  as  well  as  the  less 
developed,  v  e  as  Americans  must  rise  to 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  that  has 


ever  faced  the  human  race.  This  is  the 
challenge  presented  to  one-quarter  of 
the  world's  population  to  help  the  other 
three-quarters  achieve  a  more  tolerable 
and  meaningful  life.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  we  may  be  judged  by  history  ac- 
cording to  our  ability  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, while  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  shield  of  defense  against  Communist 
aggression  behind  which  this  noble  en- 
terprise can  be  carried  forward. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Bankers'    Mission    to    India    and   Pakistan, 
PXBRU  ART -March,   1060 

(A  letter  to  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  president. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  from  Mr  Hermann  J. 
Aba,  chairman  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of 
Frankfurt;  Sir  Oliver  Pranks,  chairman  of 
Lloyds  Bank  Ltd  ,  London:  and  Mr.  Allan 
Sproul.  formerly  chairman  of  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank) 

rOREWORO 

(By  Eugene  R    Black) 

In  response  to  my  suggestion,  three  well- 
known  bankers  visited  Pakistan  and  India 
for  6  weeks  in  February  and  March  of  this 
yetw  to  study  economic  conditions  there  and 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  current  and 
planned  development  programs  in  the  two 
countries.  The  bankers  were  Mr.  Hermann 
J.  Abs.  chairman  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of 
Frankfurt;  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  chairman  of 
Lloyds  Bank  Ltd  ,  London:  and  Mr  Allan 
Sproul.  formerly  chairman  of  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  which  waa 
prompted  by  the  terms  of  a  resolution  In- 
troduced Into  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senators 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per, and  passed  unanimously  by  that  body, 
I  was  guided  by  the  conviction  that  visits 
by  prominent  members  of  the  business  and 
financial  communities  of  the  Industrially 
developed  countries  would  help  to  achieve  a 
wider  understanding  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Abs,  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  and  Mr  Sproul 
were  not  asked  to  prepare  a  formal  report. 
nor  was  a  detailed  assessment  possible  In 
the  time  available.  But  they  had  extensive 
opportunities  during  their  visit  to  observe 
the  economic  conditions  and  problems  of 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  to  discuss  with 
leaders  of  the  two  countries  the  Issues  In- 
volved In  carrying  out  economic  develop- 
ment programs  At  the  end  of  their  visit 
the  three  bankers  wrote  a  Joint  letter  to  me 
recording  their  general  Impressions;  their 
letter  Is  reproduced  on  the  following  pages. 

In  deciding  to  publish  the  letter,  with  the 
permission  of  Its  authors,  I  felt  that  It  would 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  public 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment, both  In  India  and  Pakistan  and 
In  the  Industrialized  countries  which  have 
been  and  expect  to  be  providing  assistance 
for  economic  development  In  the  sub-con- 
tinent. 


New  Delhi.  India, 

March  19.  1960. 
Mr.  Eugene  Black, 

President.  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  Washing- 
ton. DC  ,  USA. 
Dear  Mr.  Black:  The  (M-oposal  that  we 
should  visit  India  and  Pakistan  was  spon- 
sored by  you.  as  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
Qovernments  of  India  and  Pakistan.  We 
accepted  the  invitation  as  Independent  pri- 
vate Individuals.  We  received  no  terms  of 
reference  or  Instructions  either  from  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  or  from  the  governments 
of  our  own  countries.  We  have,  therefore, 
had  to  consider  what  an  independent  mis- 
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slon  of  this  kind,  with  a  limited  amount 
of  time  at  Its  disposal,  could  most  usefully 
attempt.  You  told  us  that  we  were  not 
expected  to  submit  a  formal  report:  and. 
Indeed,  It  would  ha  .e  been  Impossible  for  us 
in  the  course  of  a  month  to  undertake  any 
detailed  assessment  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  developnient  programs  of  India 
and  Pakistan.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
most  useful  task  which  we  can  set  oiu- 
selves  Is  to  try  and  form  broad  general  im- 
pressions about  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment in  these  two  countries.  In  doing  so, 
we  have  approached  the  question  of  the  scale 
and  balance  of  development  plans  In  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative  terms,  and 
we  have  tried  to  8«>e  how  the  kind  of  pro- 
posals for  development  which  are  at  present 
under  consideration  in  these  two  countries 
fit  Into  the  broad  pattern  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  achieved.  We  hope  that  the 
bundle  of  Impressions  which  we  have  formed 
will  help  toward  the  understanding  of 
some  of  the  problems  of  policy  which  seem 
to  us  to  confront  l)Oth  the  countries  which 
we  have  visited  and  those  countries  and 
International  Instltatlons  which  are,  or  may 
be.  concerned  wlti  prortdlng  finance  for 
development. 

Despite  the  many  differences  and  con- 
trasts between  IndU  and  Pakistan,  the  basic 
economic  problem  confronting  them  Is  the 
shortage  of  capital  resources  In  relation  to 
the  needs  of  develDpment.  In  both  coun- 
tries there  Is  the  familiar  vicious  circle  of 
low  income,  low  savings,  and  continuing  low 
Income,  which  canaot  be  broken  effectively 
without  an  Inflow  of  capital  funds  from 
abroad.  Both  countries  are  suffering  from 
a  serious  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  and 
have  been  forced  to  Impose  strict  import 
Ucenslng.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  sub-continent's  development 
problem  is  its  sheer  scale :  not  only  arc  real 
Incomes  low,  but,  with  a  population  of 
about  500  million— about  ©0  million  In  Pak- 
istan and  over  40<)  million  tn  India — the 
capital  resources  required  to  generate  even 
modest  increases  la  real  Income  are  very 
Urge. 

The  numbers  already  Involved  are  large, 
but  In  both  countries  the  problem  is  made 
much  more  Intractable  by  the  rate  of  growth 
of  population.  Wh.le  precise  Information  is 
lacking.  It  seems  that  the  principal  cause  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  population  Is  not  an  in- 
crease In  the  birth  rate — the  birth  rate  may 
be  little  higher  tran  that  tn  the  United 
Btates — but  a  sharp  decline  in  the  death 
rate,  which  Is  the  lesiilt  of  the  provision  in 
recent  years  of  basic  medical  and  sanitation 
facilities  long  fairlllar  in  more  advanced 
countries.  It  Ls  true  that  governments  have 
endocred  programs  of  education  In  family 
planning,  though  tt.e  restilts  of  this  may  not 
be  realized  for  somo  time  Moreover,  as  the 
populations  of  both  countries  achieve  a 
higher  degree  of  U'eracy,  and  \xcomt  more 
aware  of  the  poss  bill  ties  of  achieving  an 
Improved  statutard  of  life,  the  present  trend 
toward  smaller  fair.illes  in  the  urban  areas 
may  become  more  widespread  However,  It 
la  Impossible  to  sa;  when  a  significant  fall 
In  the  birth  rate  will  occur,  and  tn  the 
BManttme  both  go^  emments  are  confronted 
with  the  task  of  providing  the  extra  food 
and  other  necesslt  es  required  by  increases 
In  population  of  tlie  order  of  18  to  20  per- 
cait  over  the  nex".  10  years,  while  at  the 
tame  time  struggling  to  bring  about  an  In- 
crease tn  per  cap.ta  Income 

In  ^-tsltlng  India  and  Pakistan  one  of  our 
firat  tasks  has  b(«n  to  try  and  form  a 
jtHl^ment  about  tlie  quall'-les  of  character. 
Tlcor.  and  honest  endeavor  to  be  fcnind  tn 
the  two  countries.  On  these  q-jeatloris  we 
have  gained  a  sense  of  considerable  cor.fl- 
dcnee  from  our  discasslcrs  with  the  mln- 
Irtaii.  oOdals  and  private  Indlrtduals  whom 
we  hare  met.  We  have  also  been  impressed 
by  the  capacity  of  the  senior  cfflclais  and 
pramtnent  businessmen   In   both   coanrrtes. 


Nevertheless,  once  one  goes  beyond  this, 
managerial  talent  Is  scarce  and  It  may  prove 
difficult  to  carry  through  decisions  effectively 
In  their  detailed  application  to  the  Indi- 
vidual at  the  level  of  worker  and  farmer 

The  shortages  of  foreign  exchange,  do- 
mestic saving  and  managerial  capacity  in 
both  public  and  private  sectors  have  caused 
both  countries  to  adopt  economic  planning 
Both  countries  are  using  the  framework  of 
5-year  plans,  with  Pakistan  embarking  on 
Its  second  5-year  plan  In  July  1960.  and 
India  beginning  Its  third  6-year  plan  tn 
April  19«1.  In  both  countries  we  have  tried 
to  review  the  broad  outlines  of  these  plans 
tn  the  light  of  earlier  experience  and  present 
economic  p>ollcle«. 

The  two  sections  which  follow  set  out  the 
Impressions  which  we  have  formed  tn  e.ich 
of  the  two  countries.  Tht  concluding  sec- 
tion Indicates  briefly  some  more  general  Ideas 
which  we  believe  to  be  relerant  when  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  development  and 
foreign  assistance  common  to  both  countries. 

PAKISTAN:     THE    SECOND    5-TEAH    PLAN 

We  began  our  tour  of  Pakistan  on  Feb- 
ru.'u-y  14.  and  during  tlie  following  10  days 
visited  Rawalpindi.  Peshawar,  Lahore,  and 
Kartichl.  with  brief  stopovers  at  several  In- 
dustrial and  hydroelectric  projecu.  We  also 
flew  over  the  Indtis  Irrigation  system  In  west 
Pakistan.  We  subsequently  made  a  trip  to 
east  Paklctan  from  March  5  to  8,  visiting 
Dacca.  Jessore.  and  Khulna.  where  we  were 
shown  other  Industrial  installations  and 
given  a  flymg  tour  over  a  number  of  flood- 
control  and  irrigation  projects.  During  our 
visit,  we  met  President  Mohammad  Ayub 
Khan  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  most  of 
the  senior  officials  concerned  with  economic 
policy  in  the  central  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  many  private  businessmen.  In 
these  meetings,  we  were  impressed  by  the 
enlightened  leadership  which  the  present 
Government  is  bringing  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  policy  and  development. 

With  the  partition  of  the  Indian  sub- 
continent in  1947,  Pakistan  emerged  as  an 
Independent  country  Including  both  the 
semiarid  regions  of  Baluchistan,  Sindh.  and 
the  western  Punjab  and.  separated  by  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  Indian  territory. 
the  subtropical  area  of  east  Bengal  The 
differences  between  east  and  west  Pakistan 
are  striking,  but  both  provinces  are  pre- 
dominantly agricultural,  deficient  In  Indus- 
trial materials,  and  since  partition,  hemmed 
in  by  frontiers  which  cut  across  the  natural 
and  traditional  lines  of  communication  and 
Uade  with  India.  After  partition.  Pakistan 
also  faced  the  problem  of  receiving  and  Inte- 
grating Into  Its  economy  an  influx  of  many 
million  refugees:  and  the  combined  problems 
of  physical  separation,  refugee  asslmtlatton 
and  econotnlc  derelopment  have  created  seri- 
ous difficulties  for  a  country  m  which  there 
are  shortages  of  skilled  manpower  stemming 
from  educational  deficiencies 

More  deep  seated  has  been  the  problem  of 
the  eonttnulng  loss  of  good  agricultural  Land 
throueh  waterlo^trtne  and  salinity  In  west 
Pakistan  We  were  told  that  ol  about  90 
million  acres  of  cultivated  land  tn  west 
Pakistan  about  70  000  acre*  are  entirely  lost 
each  year  and  hund.-eds  -^^f  thousar.ds  of 
acres  are  suffering  lasses  In  productivity  as 
a  result  of  the  Inroads  of  salinity  and  water- 
iogglng 

Until  the  present  Government  came  Into 
power,  a  succession  of  gnTemments  h»id  made 
only  baiting  progress  toward  dsreloiptng  a 
more  viable  pattern  tn  the  eroticmy  In 
1953.  the  Government  sotj^t  to  fntrodoce 
a  more  mordlnsted  approach  tn  the  f  jtoi  <■,'. 
a  first  S-year  plan  to  cover  the  perlcd  1955- 
«0  but  ministers  and  omrtals  have  toid  as 
that  the  plan  failed  tn  s  number  of  i.Tipor- 
tant  ways  The  basic  cause  of  the  failure 
to  make  progress  was  the  stagnation  otf  agrl- 
culttiral  output  This  w«a  due  to  an  In- 
ite  recognitlcm  of  the  prtorlty  of  Um 


.agricultural  problem,  and  to  the  lack  ct 
effective  action  to  educate  the  farmer  In  im- 
proved production  technlq^ies  or  to  prf)vlds 
him  with  adequate  supplies  of  seed  fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides,  and  credit.  With  food  out- 
put stationary  and  population  rising,  food 
imports  Increased  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deteriorated  At  the  same  time,  an 
upsurge  of  private  import  demand,  which 
flrcftl  and  monetary  policy  failed  to  control, 
led  to  the  foreign  exchange  crisis  of  1967-68. 

In  1959,  the  new  Government  succeeded  In 
regaining  control  over  the  economic  situa- 
tion. Firm  action  was  taken  to  bring  the 
btidgpt  Into  better  balance  and  to  restrain 
credit  Drastic  restrictions  on  less  essential 
imports  efTortlvely  halted  the  decline  In  re- 
serves, while  the  Introduction  of  an  export 
t)onu.^  scheme  somewhat  strengthened  ex- 
port Incentives  The  Inflationary  trend  tn 
prices  was  checked  by  price  controls,  which 
are  being  progressively  relaxed  now  that  the 
more  fundamental  financial  measurss  are 
proving  effective.  Nevertheless,  the  economy 
remains  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  aid, 
not  only  for  supporting  development  but 
also  for  covering  current  Import  require- 
ments But,  most  Important  of  all.  the  new 
Government  has  succeeded  In  restoring 
confidence 

Much  ha.s  t>een  learned  from  the  fsUure  of 
the  first  6-year  plan,  and  this  Is  reflected  In 
the  draft  outline  of  the  second  5-year  plan 
whl'*h  rovers  the  period  July  1960  to  June 
1965  In  agere^ate  terms,  the  objective  of 
the  plan  ts  to  achieve  a  20-percent  Increase 
In  national  .output  by  1965  With  popula- 
tion expected  to  Increase  by  hbout  10  percent 
during  the  period,  the  plan  thus  envisages 
an  Increase  In  income  F)er  head  of  about  2 
percent  per  annum 

The  plan  alms  to  spend  aVnit  Rs  19.000 
mtllton  (M  billion)  over  the  6  years  Of  this 
Rs  11.500  million  is  In  the  public  sector, 
and  Re.7.500  million  In  the  private  sector. 
The  general  composition  of  thie  proposed  ex- 
penditure is  shown  below: 

Total  developnient  ezprn^iture 
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The  Oovemment  has  told  us  tbat  it  sx- 
pecU  to  be  able  to  finance  Ra.IIXiOO  nUillon 
of  this  expenditure  from  domestic  resources, 
while  direct  private  foreign  investment  is 
expected  to  provide  abo^it  Rs  1.5^j0  mil  lion, 
leaving  Rs  iJttiO  million  to  be  financed  by 
foreign  aid  In  one  form  or  another.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  aid  needed  to  finaiM:«  tbe  dr»ei- 
opment  program  Itself,  the  Oovemment  esti- 
mate thAt  a  further  Rs  1300  miUion  wUl  be 
required  to  cover  the  excess  of  ordinary  ln»- 
ports  not  directly  csonnected  with  deveiop- 
ment  over  export  earnings,  so  that  the  Ujtai 
external  asslAtance  reqtilred  (excluding  Pub- 
lic Law  480  funds  r  Ia  put  it  RsAXiOO  null! /n 
cvr  •17  billir  r. 

The  second  plan  irlv»s  first  prtorlty  to 
achieving  agricultural  self -sufficiency  by  the 
end  of  the  plan  period.  Success  In  achlerlnit 
thU  objective  U  a  necessary  precoruJitlon 
for  the  success  of  the  whole  plan.  This  In- 
Tolves  ropplrtng  the  farmer  with  adequate 
amounts  of  fertilizer  Improved  i-eed.  pesU- 
cktes  and  credit  and  enaurlnsf  their  effectiTe 
t»se  Warehousing  and  marketing  arrange- 
menta  win  also  have  to  be  Improved  If  all 
this  ts  to  be  done,  tbe  Oowrnment  will  have 
to  '>?wiao«Be  tbe  extnsneiy  dlfllcvlt  probiem 
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at  building  up  an  effective  organization  that 
will  reach  down  to  the  Individual  fanner. 
Next,  the  plan  proposes  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  halt  the  progressive  loss  of  agricul- 
tural output  from  waterlogging  and  salinity. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  drainage  In  order 
to  prevent  further  loss  of  good  land.  At  the 
same  time,  a  start  will  be  made  on  longer 
term  measures,  some  of  which  may  still  be 
experimental,  to  reclaim  land  which  has 
gone  out  of  use.  There  are  also  plans  to 
bring  new  land  under  cultivation. 

These  proposals  for  conserving  existing 
acreage  and  reclaiming  lost  land  form  part 
of  a  longer  term  overall  water  resources  plan 
designed  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  Paki- 
stan's water  supplies.  This  longer  term  plan 
Includes  proposals  for  the  construction  of 
dams,  barrages,  canals,  and  tube  wells,  and 
will  In  the  aggregate  involve  large  amounts 
of  capital  expenditure  over  a  decade  or  more. 
In  certain  instances  these  schemes  form  part 
of  multipurpose  projects  designed  also  to 
supply  Industrial  power.  A  certain  number 
of  these  large  slow-maturing  projects  are  es- 
sential to  provide  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  demand  for  power  and  to  extend  Irriga- 
tion over  the  wider  area  required  by  a  grow- 
ing agricultural  population.  But  there  is  a 
risk  that  too  much  capital  and  technical 
resources  can  get  locked  up  In  these  big 
schemes  so  that  the  investment  prograni  be- 
comes inflexible.  We  feel  that,  in  striking 
a  balance  between  large  projects  and  smaller 
schemes  which  yield  more  immediate  re- 
tvirns.  this  problem  of  phasing  should  be 
kept  under  constant  review. 

The  pattern  of  industrial  development 
which  the  plan  proposes  Is  largely  directed 
to  the  need  for  supplying  the  agricultural 
sector  with  manufactured  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  providing  for  the  processing  of 
agricultural  output  such  as  Jute,  cotton, 
and  sugarcane.  Of  equal  importance  in  de- 
termining the  pattern  of  industrial  develop- 
ent  Is  the  chronic  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
change which,  as  the  plan  recognizes,  must 
Imply  concentration  on  investment  in  In- 
dustries which  will  either  save  Imports  or 
increase  export  earnings.  In  consequence, 
the  Government  will  be  forced  to  exercise  a 
selective  control  over  the  establishment  of 
new  firms  and  industries  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  will  hold  the  power  to  prevent 
expansion  or  enforce  contraction  In  exist- 
ing industries.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
in  a  country  in  which  administrative  talent 
la  spread  so  thinly  obviously  presents  cer- 
tain hazards. 

A  critically  Important  aspect  of  the  second 
5-year  plan  is  the  problem  which  it  poses 
for  Internal  financial  policy.  We  were  told 
that,  if  the  plan  Is  to  be  implemented  with- 
out undue  inflationary  pressure,  about  25 
percent  of  the  projected  Increase  in  per 
capita  Income  will  have  to  be  absorbed  by 
saving,  public  or  pri"ate.  In  a  country  such 
as  Pakistan  where  real  incomes  are  so  low, 
and  much  of  the  increase  in  Income  will 
be  widely  spread  over  a  population  living 
near  subsistence  level,  this  is  a  formidable 
task.  We  were  Impressed  by  the  determina- 
tion with  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  is 
approaching  the  fiscal  problem.  We  also 
feel  that  It  Is  Important  that  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  authorities  should  be  alert  as  to 
the  part  monetary  policy  can  play  in  re- 
straining Inflationary  pressure,  and  helping 
to  bring  about  a  more  economic  allocation 
of  InvcFtment  resources. 

The  Government  Is  quite  clear  as  to  the 
role  which  it  assigns  to  public  and  private 
enterprise  virtthin  the  plan.  Apart  from  cer- 
tain social  needs  which  are  met  In  almost  all 
countries  by  public  expenditures,  and  apart 
from  the  qualification  that  whenever  private 
funds  and  initiative  are  not  forthcoming  In 
other  essential  areas  the  State  will  have  to 
undertake  the  investment  itself,  the  Govern- 
ment believes  that  as  much  as  possible 
should  remain  within  the  private  sector. 
Again,  officials  have  told  us  that  outside  the 


field  of  public  utilities  It  is  Government  pol- 
icy to  return  to  the  private  sector  any  pub- 
licly owned  or  operated  enterprises  eis  soon 
as  feasible. 

To  summarize  our  main  Impressions:  First, 
the  rates  of  Increase  In  output  and  j>er  capita 
Income  envisaged  by  the  plan  are  modest. 
But  If  they  are  to  be  achieved  the  problem 
of  mobilizing  the  necessary  domestic  re- 
sources win  require  strenuous  efforts  by  the 
Government  and  continuing  austerity  for  the 
people  of  Pakistan.  On  the  assumptions  of 
the  plan  an  increase  in  external  foreign  as- 
sistance of  about  30  percent  will  also  be  re- 
quired  for  development  purposes. 

Second,  we  would  like  to  endorse  the  pri- 
ority which  the  plan  gives  to  increasing  agri- 
cultural output.  We  have  been  Impressed  by 
the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Our  only  uncertainty 
Is  whether  the  organizational  problem  of  ar- 
ranging adequate  and  timely  supplies  of  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  and  credit  together  with  Im- 
proved marketing  arrangements  will  take 
longer  than  the  plan  envisages. 

Third,  the  emphasis  on  industries  which 
save  Imports  or  Increase  exports,  and  are 
based  on  local  skills  and  resources,  seems  to 
be  dictated  by  the  realities  of  Pakistan's 
economic  circumstances 

Finally,  we  have  been  told  that,  under  the 
administrative  procedures  which  the  new 
Government  has  Introduced,  all  development 
expenditure  will  be  reviewed  annually,  and 
that  each  year's  budget  will  only  sanction 
development  expenditure  to  the  extent  to 
which  resoxirces  are  available  to  meet  It  We 
believe  that  this  kind  of  year-to-year  review 
of  the  progress  of  the  plan  Is  essential  If 
expenditure  Is  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  chang- 
ing economic  conditions,  and.  we  feel  that 
we  must  stress  the  need  for  the  plan  to  be 
so  phased  that  It  can  be  kept  fiexlble. 

In  making  these  observations  we  have  not 
taken  Into  account.  Indeed  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  do  so,  the  Impact 
of  the  Indus  waters  scheme  on  Pakistan. 
We  understand  that  while  the  scheme  is  of 
great  importance  to  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan, the  finance  planned  under  the  scheme 
Is  mainly  for  works  In  west  Pakistan.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  therefore  that  when  the  scheme 
is  being  realized  it  must  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  Pakistan  economy.  It  will 
be  of  real  Importance  to  assess  this  Impact 
correctly  in  relation  to  the  second  5-year 
plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Incomes 
It  will  generate  among  a  large  labor  force 
and  the  Inevitable  calls  on  technical  and 
professional  manpower  which  will  arise  even 
If  the  works  are  undertaken  by  foreign 
contractors. 

im>IA:     THE    THIRD    5-YEAS    PLAN 

We  arrived  In  Delhi  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary and  spent  the  next  week  in  discussions 
with  ministers  and  officials.  Between  the 
2d  and  5th  of  March  we  visited  Jamshed- 
pur.  Rourkela,  Malthon.  Asansol.  Slndrl.  and 
Calcutta.  After  visiting  east  Pakistan,  we 
returned  to  Calcutta  on  the  8th  of  March, 
and  then  left  for  southern  India,  visiting 
Madras,  Bangalore,  and  Mysore.  During  this 
time  we  were  able  to  visit  a  range  of  in- 
dustrial installations,  community  develop- 
ment projects  and  other  development 
schemes,  and  to  talk  with  many  officials  of 
state  governments  and  private  businessmen. 
We  returned  to  Delhi  on  the  12th  of  March 
to  complete  our  work.  Pressure  of  time  pre- 
vented us  from  visiting  Bombay,  as  originally 
planned,  and  we  very  much  regret  that  we 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
this  Important  center. 

The  Indian  Government  Just  finished  the 
preliminary  draft  outline  of  its  third  5-year 
plan,  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  April 
1961.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  already  been 
done  in  bringing  the  draft  plan  into  a  form 
In  which  decisions  on  it  can  be  taken  both 
by  Union  Ministers  and  by  the  state  govern- 
ments, which  Is  necessary  under  a  federal 


constitution.  But,  as  these  decisions  are 
still  In  the  course  of  being  taken,  the  Indian 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  explain  to  us  the  way  In  which  they 
were  approaching  the  third  plan,  and  pro- 
vide us  with  estimates  of  the  general  orders 
of  magnitude  In  which  they  were  thinking 
so  that  we  could  sec  broadly  how  the  scale 
and  balance  of  the  plan  was  taking  shape. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  discuss  the  problems  of  the  third  plan 
In  rather  general  terms. 

The  problems  facing  those  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  third  5-year  plan  need  to  be 
looked  at  against  the  background  of  experi- 
ence with  the  two  preceding  plans  When 
India  achieved  Independence  In  1947,  she 
was  faced  not  merely  with  the  problems  left 
by  the  war  and  the  consequences  of  parti- 
tion, but  with  the  need  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  development  which  would  yield 
higher  living  standards  for  a  i>opulatlon  the 
bulk  of  whom  were  living  near  subsistence. 
The  economy  was  largely  agricultural,  the 
main  Industries  being  the  traditional  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  Jute  textiles,  and.  while 
some  other  Industries  had  grown  up  In  the 
decades  before  Independence,  their  rate  of 
expnnslon  had  not  been  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  Increasing  population, 
let  alone  provide  an  adequate  base  for  further 
development. 

In  1951  India  embarked  on  Its  first  5-year 
plan,  although  officials  have  told  us  that  the 
word  "plan  "  Is  something  of  a  misnomer  since 
It  did  little  more  than  pull  together  various 
schemes  for  economic  development  that  had 
been  started  by  the  Central  Government  and 
the  states  In  the  postwar  years.  Although 
the  planned  Increases  In  Investment  were 
relatively  small  and  not  entirely  fulfilled,  un- 
lisually  good  harvests  during  the  last  3  years 
of  the  plan  contributed  to  an  atmosphere  of 
achievement.  The  expansion  of  agricultural 
output  and  Income  not  only  supported  eco- 
nomic growth  elsewhere  in  the  economy,  but 
also  strengthened  the  balance  of  payments 
position  and  exerted  a  strongly  stabilizing 
Infiuence  upon  the  price  level. 

Perhaps  influenced  in  part  by  the  good 
fortune  attending  the  first  5-year  plan 
period,  the  Indian  Government  raised  Its 
sights  considerably  In  developing  the  second 
5-year  plan.  This  called  for  major  Increases 
in  Investment  In  agriculture  and  there  was 
a  new  emphasis  on  Investment  In  basic  In- 
dustry and  In  various  resource  development 
projects  In  the  public  sector.  Partly  because 
the  tempo  of  Investment  was  stepped  up  so 
sharply,  and  partly  because  of  the  swing  of 
fortune  In  the  other  direction,  the  second 
5-year  plan  ran  Into  difficulties.  Unexpect- 
edly heavy  food  Import  requirements  ap- 
peared as  lean  years  In  agriculture  succeeded 
the  unusually  good  harvests  during  the  first 
5-year  plan;  budgetary  difficulties  generated 
inflationary  pressures:  and  a  burst  of  private 
Import  demand  so  heavily  drained  India's 
foreign  exchange  resources  as  to  force  ab- 
rupt cutbacks  In  the  program  In  1957. 
Emergency  assistance  provided  by  a  number 
of  foreign  countries  prevented  a  breakdown 
of  the  plan,  and  with  this  help  the  Indian 
Government  has  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
plan    ahead    on   a   somewhat    reduced   scale. 

Despite  the  disruptive  effects  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  crisis,  much  of  the  heavy  In- 
vestment undertaken  since  1956  Is  beginning 
to  bear  fruit.  Three  new  steel  plants  are 
coming  Into  operation  and  will  shortly  In- 
crease India's  steelmaklng  cajyaclty  from 
about  2  million  tons  to  6  million  tons.  There 
has  also  been  a  substantial  growth  In  In- 
dustries such  as  locomotives,  vehicles,  ma- 
chine tools,  chemicals,  and  electrical  engi- 
neering. Agricultural  production  has  been 
rising,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  lagged 
considerably  behind  the  growing  food  re- 
quirement of  an  expanding  population.  This 
Is  partly  attributable  to  unfavorable 
weather,  but  also  to  delays  In  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  various  Irrigation  schemes,  and 
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to  difficulties  in  securing  effective  action 
at  village  level. 

In  brief  summary  India's  experience  with 
planning  since  1961  has  Inevitably  involved 
a  number  of  mlscaculatlons  from  which 
much  seems  to  have  been  learned  Despite 
all  the  difficulties  the  basic  result  of  the  first 
and  second  6-year  pians  has  been  to  start 
the  process  of  development  moving  at  an 
accelerated  pace  The  third  5-year  plan 
proposes  to  take  this  process  one  stage  fur- 
ther. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  5-year  plan  as 
outlined  to  us  by  senior  officials  are: 

(a)  to  secure  during  the  third  plan  a  rise 
in  national  income  of  at  least  5  percent  per 
annum,  the  pattern  of  investment  being  de- 
signed also  to  sustain  this  rate  of  growth 
during  subsequent  plan  periods; 

(b)  to  achieve  8<?lf -sufficiency  in  food- 
grains,  and  Increase  other  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  requirements  of  Indus- 
try and  exports; 

(c)  to  develop  bfislc  industries  such  as 
steel,  fuel  and  power  and.  in  particular,  ma- 
chine-building capacity,  so  that  the  require- 
ments of  further  Industrialization  can  be 
met  within  a  period  of  10  years  or  so  mainly 
from  the  country's  own  resources; 

(d)  to  ensure  a  substantial  expansion  in 
employment  opportunities;  and 

(e)  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  inequali- 
ties in  income  and  wealth  and  a  more  even 
distribution  of  economic  power. 

In  framing  the  plan  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  faced  with  a  number  of  exceedingly 
difficult  decisions.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Government  feels  that  If  It  Is  to  achieve  the 
twin  objectives  of  a  gradually  rising  stand- 
ard of  life  for  the  Indian  people  and  reduc- 
ing their  dependence  upon  foreign  aid,  a 
very  substantial  Investment  effort  is  re- 
quired now.  In  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  urgency  of  stepping  up  the  in- 
vestment effort  during  the  third  plan  period 
Is  further  reinforced  by  the  expectation  of  a 
substantial  growth  In  population  ever  the 
next  decade.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
ministers  and  officials  recognize  that  the  po- 
litical pressures  existing  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, which  has  only  recently  gained 
independence.  Impose  a  definite  limit  on  the 
sacrifices  of  Immediate  consumption  to  the 
needs  of  the  future  which  the  Government 
can  ask  of  Its  people.  Further,  even  if  the 
community  is  prepared  to  accept  the  maxi- 
mum sacrifice  called  for  by  the  Government, 
there  would  remain  the  complex  adminis- 
trative task  of  actually  securing  the  requisite 
Increases  in  taxation  and  saving  from  a  pop- 
ulation most  of  whom  are  living  dangerously 
close  to  the  subsistence  level.  This  dilemma 
of  choice  between  present  and  future  needs 
Is  particularly  acute  In  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  area  where  Indian  officials  are  aware 
of  the  risk  that  an  excessively  high  Invest- 
ment level  nilght  overtax  India's  foreign 
exchange  resources.  Including  whatever  aid 
may  be  supplied  by  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  precipitate  another  balance-of- 
payments  crisis. 

In  Its  present  tentative  form  the  plan 
calls  for  a  very  substantial  Increase  of  in- 
vestment from  the  $13.8  billion  now  sched- 
uled for  the  second  6-year  plan  to  $20.9 
billion  during  the  third  5-year  plan,  distri- 
buted as  follows  among  the  major  sectors  of 
the  economy: 

Investment  in  the  third  plan 
[In  billions] 
Economic  sector: 

Agriculture    and    community    devel- 
opment   $2.  8 

Irrigation 1.  3 

Power 2.  0 

Village  and  small  industries 0.9 

Industry  and  minerals 4.8 

Transport  and  communications 3.5 

Social  services 3.4 

Inventories 3. 1 

Total. 20.  9 


This  volume  of  Investment  ts  expected  to 
raise  per  capita  income,  after  allowirig  for 
an  expected  population  growth  of  nearly 
50  million,  from  about  $65  to  about  $74  per 
annum.  Mobilization  of  the  internal  flnan- 
clal  resources  required  for  an  Investment 
program  of  this  magnitude  would  require 
an  increase  In  the  rate  of  saving,  public 
and  private,  from  8  to  12  percent,  inc'^udlng 
substantial  Increases  In  taxation.  On  the 
balance-of-payments  side,  over  the  5-year 
period  this  investment  program  Is  expected 
to  open  up  a  gap  requiring  $6.5  billion  in 
foreign  aid.  In  terms  of  annual  rates,  this 
would  imply  an  Increase  of  nearly  45  percent 
over  the  amounts  (including  drafts  upon 
exchange  reserves)  utilized  by  India  during 
the  second  plan. 

Without  attempting  an  overall  Judgment 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  plan,  we  would 
like  to  put  forward  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

(a)  the  targets  set  by  the  plan  In  terms 
of  Increasing  per  capita  Income  and  laying 
the  foundations  for  self-sustaining  growth 
are  in  themselves  relatively  modest; 

(b)  whether  the  volume  of  Investment 
projected  will  reach,  fall  short  of,  or  over- 
shoot the  income  and  other  targets  specified 
depends  on  cerUln  assumptions  with  respect 
to  capital-output  ratios,  which  inevitably 
Involve  a  great  deal  of  guesswork.  Quite 
apart  from  the  statistical  difficulties  Inher- 
ent in  estimating  and  applying  such  capital- 
output  ratios,  the  unpredictable  effect  of 
changing  monsoon  conditions  upon  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  economy  introduces 
Into  the  plan  an  element  of  chance  which 
should  be  realistically  assessed  both  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  by  the  govern- 
mente  from  which  development  assistance  is 
sought: 

(c)  the  plan  would  unquestionably  re- 
quire sacrifices  in  the  form  of  increased  tax- 
ation and  savings  which  present  a  challenge 
to  the  political  possibilities  and  the  adminis- 
trative efficiency  of  the  Indian  Government: 

(d)  the  plan  calls  for  a  sufficiently  large 
Increase  In  external  assistance  to  require 
detailed  study  of  the  plan  by  aid-giving  gov- 
ernments who  have  to  consider  domestic 
claims  upon  their  resources,  and  the  invest- 
ment needs  of  a  number  of  other  under- 
developed countries. 

On  the  question  of  the  balance  struck  by 
the  plan  in  allocating  investment  expendi- 
ture among  the  various  economic  sectors  in 
accordance  with  relative  priorities,  we  can 
only  put  forward  some  tentative  Impressions. 
The  principal  ones  are: 

(a)  agriculture  is  stated  to  have  first  pri- 
ority. We  have  been  told  that  If  more  could 
be  done  for  agriculture  by  diverting  addi- 
tional Investment  resources  to  this  sector.  It 
would  be  done.  We  believe  that  this  should 
be  done  If  It  proves  to  be  appropriate,  and 
we  hope  that  regional  and  departmental  de- 
mands upon  India's  limited  resources  will 
not  override  the  order  of  priorities  set  by 
the  national  Interest.  In  this  context  we 
have  been  Impressed  during  our  totir  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  demand  for  fertilizer 
by  the  farm  community  appears  to  have 
grown.  We  hope  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  find  within  the  plan  adequate  re- 
sources for  constructing  the  fertilizer  plants 
upon  which  the  objective  of  agricultural 
self-sufficiency  so  heavily  depends; 

(b)  the  Industrial  program  is  solidly 
founded  upon  the  availability  of  domestic 
raw  materials  and  power,  and  offers  exten- 
sive scope  for  providing  not  only  producer's 
goods,  but  also  the  kinds  of  consumer's  goods 
which  an  expanding  economy  will  need, 
while  simultaneously  saving  foreign  ex- 
change. We  are  Impressed  with  the  com- 
parative cost  advantages  India  at  present 
holds  In  producing  steel  and  certain  other 
metal  manufactures,  both  heavy  and  light. 

(c)  the  Industrial  program  is  likely  to  en- 
counter difficult  problems  of  phasing.  For 
example,  the  plans  for  further  expansion  in 


steelmaklng  capacity  do  not  seem  to  be 
ambitious  when  they  are  set  against  the 
present  level  of  Imports  and  the  probable 
growth  in  the  demand  for  steel.  But  It  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  the  steel  plants 
which  are  nearing  completion  are  working 
at  optimum  rates,  and  the  desirability  of 
achieving  the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
existing  capacity  needs  to  be  looked  at  when 
deciding  upon  the  desirability  of  expanding 
capacity  further.  Again,  as  an  example,  the 
expansion  of  coking  coal  output  needs  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  steelmaklng 
capacity  and  the  requirements  of  the  fer- 
tilizer industry.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
see  that  difficulties  in  expanding  coal  out- 
put do  not  prove  a  bottleneck: 

(d)  both  the  agricultural  and  Industrial 
development  programs  will  Impose  heavy 
demands  \ipon  scarce  resources  of  managerial 
and  technical  skills.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  where  the 
problem  of  educating  more  than  50  million 
farmers  in  Improved  cultivation  techniques 
must  clearly  be  approached  on  a  selective 
basis  rather  than  thinly  dlsi>ersed  over  the 
entire  agricultural  front. 

Public  versus  private 
In  framing  their  development  plans,  the 
Indian  Government  has  also  faced  a  serious 
dilemma  of  choice  between  direct  public  ac- 
tion and  reliance  on  private  enterprise. 
While  certain  major  projects  of  power  and 
water  development  are  beyond  the  capacity 
of  private  enterprise,  it  has  proved  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  clear-cut  dividing  lines 
In  other  areas  in  which  the  relative  efficiency 
of  private  as  against  public  enterprise  still 
remains  to  be  tested.  There  has  also  been 
some  tendency  for  cutbacks  in  development 
planning  to  fall  primarily  upon  the  private 
sector  where  relative  priorities  are  less  readily 
Identifiable  than  in  the  public  sector.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  all 
types  of  manufactured  goods  has  created  the 
risk  that  Government  allocation  of  exchange 
credit  and  other  resources  to  Individual 
private  enterprises  may  confer  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly position  with  the  consequent  danger 
of  abuse.  While  recognizing  the  natural 
desire  of  the  Government  to  prevent  such 
abuse,  it  should  be  remembered  that  inter- 
vention in  the  form  of  extraordinary  taxa- 
tion or  price  controls  designed  to  protect  the 
general  public  may  sometimes  frustrate  the 
normal  market  process  through  which  high 
profits  in  one  area  attract  capital  and  other 
resources  from  other  less  profitable  uses.  If 
the  issue  oi  public  versus  private  enterprise 
has  lost  some  of  Its  sharpness.  It  Is  because 
it  has  become  more  widely  recognized  that 
both  sectors  of  the  economy  have  their  con- 
tribution to  make. 

The  pattern  of  Industrial  development  in 
India  has  been  primarily  conditioned  by  the 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  giving  priority  to  in- 
dustrial projects  which  either  earn  or  save 
foreign  exchange.  In  this  stage  of  economic 
development,  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  Im- 
port saving  projects  can  be  more  easily  de- 
fined and  Incorporated  Into  policy  than  ex- 
port projects  for  which  markets  still  have  to 
be  found  On  the  import  saving  side,  much 
progress  Is  being  made  In  a  number  of 
impyortant  instances,  moreover,  import  saving 
possibilities  have  coincided  with  major  op- 
portunities of  exploiting  rich  natural  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  Iron  and  coal.  India 
is  now  among  the  cheapest  steel  producers 
in  the  world. 

The  emphasis  given  In  the  program  of  in- 
dustrial development  to  Import  savings  by 
no  means  implies,  however,  that  the  Import 
requirements  of  India  will  necessarily  follow 
a  declining  trend  over  the  next  5.  10,  or  15 
years.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  likely  that,  as 
the  Indian  economy  moves  toward  progres- 
sively higher  stages  of  development,  new 
types  of  Imports  required  to  sustain  this 
progress     will      outweigh      the      economies 
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BChlered  In  other  areas.  The  greater  the 
pressure  for  rapid  Indxietrlallzatlon  and  gen- 
eral eoonomle  development,  tbe  greater  the 
IlkelUiood  that  there  may  be  a  progreaslve 
rachetlng  upward  of  lmpc»^  requiremenU. 
Thlj  further  underlines  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing high  priority  to  the  Investment  of  effort, 
money,  and  talent  In  the  export  field  where 
the  development  of  markets  often  talees  a 
considerable  time.  But,  In  fact.  India's  ex- 
ports have  tended  to  stagnate  in  recent  years 
and  we  have  found  no  firm  basis  for  con- 
fidence that  export  performance  will  mate- 
rially Improve  In  the  near  future.  It  Is 
beginning  to  be  realized  that  India's  export 
base  must  be  extended  well  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional export  items  If  sustainable  ecoDomic 
development  is  to  be  realized  But  an  ade- 
quate export  effort  will  require  not  simply 
export  Incentives  for  specific  items  in  which 
India  holds  a  comparative  advantage  in  the 
wcM-ld  markets,  but  the  creation  of  a  state  of 
export-mlndedness. 

The  achievement  of  a  substantial  Increase 
in  exports  will  depend,  too,  on  secxiring  an 
appropriate  degree  of  control  over  domestic 
consumption.  For  years  to  come  the  Indian 
Government  will  be  constantly  confronted 
with  the  harsh  decision  of  choosing  between 
consumption  and  exp>ort  earnings.  Perhaps 
the  most  basic  policy  decisions  Involved  In 
8\K:h  a  choice  between  exports  and  consump- 
tion are  those  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
It  Is  clear  that  Inadequate  coverage  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  by  taxation  or  savings  can 
generate  Inflationary  pressures  which  may  be 
restrained  by  import  controls  from  directly 
tislng  up  scarce  exchange  resources  but  may 
nevertheless  Indirectly  Impair  reserve  avail- 
abilities by  diverting  potential  exports  to 
domestic  consumption.  Quite  aside  from 
this  basic  consideration.  It  may  well  be  that 
selective  tax  measures  will  be  required  to 
restrain  domestic  consumption  of  specific 
export  items  for  which  foreign  markets  are 
available. 

Monetary  policy  is  also  relevant  to  the 
choice  between  consumption  on  the  one 
hand  and  exports  and  Investment  on  the 
other,  and  clearly  has  a  xiseful  role  to  play 
In  restraining  any  buildup  of  Inflationary 
pressure.  In  this  connection,  th-i^re  would 
appear  to  be  some  scope  for  mopping  up  ex- 
cess liquidity  BtUl  remaining  in  the  Indian 
economy,  and  for  a  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  present  level  of  Interest 
rates.  It  may  be  that  the  relatively  low 
rates  prevailing  create  an  llliislon  that  capi- 
tal Is  not  actually  a  scarce  resource.  In  gen- 
eral, we  feel  that  It  would  be  worth  examin- 
ing ways  In  which  monetary  action  n  Ight  be 
made  a  more  effective  weapon  of  economic 
policy. 

In  seeking  to  summarize  our  Impressions 
of  key  aspects  and  problems  of  the  plan,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  stress  the  following: 

(a)  Our  Impression  in  talking  to  officials 
Is  that  a  good  deal  has  been  learned  both 
about  techniques  of  planning  and  tech- 
niques of  economic  control  from  the  diffi- 
culties encoxintered  during  the  second  plan 

(b)  The  need  for  effort  to  Insure  success 
In  agricultural  policy  cannot  be  overstresa^Kl. 
and  we  have  found  It  difficult  to  be  certain 
whether  the  implications  of  this  have  bern 
fully  realized  in  all  quarters:  success  will 
Involve  not  merely  effective  management  and 
administration  over  a  very  wide  area,  but  the 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  a  number 
of  Government  departments  working  In  con- 
Junction  with  voluntary  organizations,  and 
perhaps  most  Important  of  all  Insuring  that 
the  overall  policy  of  the  Union  Government 
Is  effectively  Implemented  by  the  Individual 
states  with  whom  the  executive  responsi- 
bility for  agricultural  policy  rests. 

(ci  If  inflationary  pressure  develops  as  the 
program  moves  ahead,  fiscal  and  monetary 
action  will  need  to  be  prompt  and  decisive. 

(d)  A  strenuous  effort  should  be  made 
to  diversify  the  export  base  and  enter  for- 
eign markets. 


(e)  'Without  passing  Judgment  on  the  pre- 
cise scale  of  the  plan  we  would  suggest  that 
during  the  process  of  finalizing  the  plan  It 
would  be  desirable  to  reexamine  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  marginal  projects.  To  all  ap- 
pearances the  plan  Is  a  big  plan,  and  it  can 
be  made  more  manageable  by  the  omission 
of  some  projects  the  need  for  which  is  less 
Immediate.  This  In  our  view  would  be  worth 
doing. 

Finally,  we  have  tried  to  assess  the  extent 
to  which  the  third  5-year  plan  will  be  flex- 
ible; that  is,  the  extent  to  which  It  can  be 
modified  year  by  year  to  meet  short  run 
changes  In  the  economic  situation.  Officials 
have  told  us  that  they  are  working  out  a 
detailed  phasing  of  the  plan  designed  to  al- 
low the  necessary  room  to  maneuver;  and 
that  they  are  thinking  In  terms  of  different 
plan  variants  which  may  be  adopted  to  meet 
different  circumstances;  and  that  in  terms 
of  the  allocation  of  foreign  exchange  they 
are  trying  to  form  a  view  about  the  relative 
priorities  which  will  allow  a  hard  core  of 
essential  industrial  projects  to  go  ahead, 
even  If  others  have  to  be  held  back.  We  con- 
sider the  maintenance  of  such  flexibility 
critically  Important  to  the  success  of  the 
plan  and  to  the  effective  utilization  of  such 
foreign  assistance  as  may  be  made  available 
to  India. 

Some  problems  of  foreign  assistance 

The  development  programs  of  India  and 
Pakistan  discussed  above  can  only  be  made 
effective  If  a  very  substantial  Increase  In 
foreign  assistance  above  the  amounts  pro- 
vided during  the  course  of  the  Pakistan  first 
5-year  plan  and  the  Indian  second  5-year 
plan  is  forthcoming.  The  rough  breakdown 
of  figures  of  econonilc  assistance  both  pub- 
lic and  private  required  by  India  and  Paki- 
stan for  their  forthcoming  5-year  plan  peri- 
ods is  as  follows: 

[In  billions  1 

Development  Imports: 

India $4  0 

Pakistan i.  4 

Balance  of  payment  support  (including 
foreign  debt  service) : 

India 1.  6 

Pakistan 0.  3 

ToUl 7.  2 

Aid  In  food  supply  (In  particular  Public 
Law  480) : 

India 1.  1 

Pakistan 0.  2 

Total 1.  3 

Grand  total  (for  8  years) 8.5 

The  decision  as  to  how  much  aid  should 
be  provided  is  a  matter  for  governments,  and 
an  Independent  mission  of  private  Individ- 
uals cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  Judgment 
on  matters  of  this  kind.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  general  questions  concerning 
the  scale,  character  and  organization  of  aid 
to  which  we  feel  we  should  draw  attention. 

The  problems  of  the  development  of  India 
and  Pakistan  cannoi  be  approached  In  terms 
of  a  Marshtill  plan  concept  embodying  a  fixed 
period  of  foreign  aid  assistance  to  highly 
developed  Industrial  countries  and  designed 
to  reach  more  or  less  visible  targets  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  fact  that  average  per 
capita  Income  In  India  and  Pakistan  Is  so 
low  will  inevitably  mean  that  development 
will  be  a  lengthy  process  possibly  extending 
over  a  corislderable  period  of  time.  It  Is 
possible  that  this  process  might  be  acceler- 
ated somewhat  by  political  measures  de- 
signed to  operate  the  economy  under  forced 
draft  with  consequent  grave  loss  of  Individ- 
ual freedom.  Both  governments  have  re- 
jected this  approach,  but  we  recognize  that 
this  decision  renders  both  countries  more 
heavily  dependent  upon  outside  assistance 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


If  the  assistance  required  were  made  avail- 
able entirely  In  the  form  of  long  or  short 
loans  on  normal  conomercial  terms,  the  re- 
sulting debt  service  liabilities  would  almost 
certainly  Impose  an  Intolerable  strain  on  the 
Indian  and  Pakistani  balance  of  payments. 
This  means  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
any  aid  provided  would  have  to  take  the 
form  of  grants  or  loans  not  made  on  strictly 
commercial  terms.  The  proposed  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  represents  a 
recognition  by  governments  of  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries, but  the  IDA  Is  still  in  process  of  being 
established  and  its  resources  will  be  too  small 
for  It  to  play  more  than  a  minor  role  In  pro- 
viding external  resources  for  India  and 
Pakistan  during  the  next  5  years.  This  means 
that  if  aid  Is  provided  on  a  considerable 
scale,  a  substantial  proportion  of  this  aid 
would  have  to  take  the  form  of  government- 
to-govcrnment  assistance  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other on  liberal  terms. 

It  Is  expected  that  a  considerable  number 
of  governments  will  participate  In  provid- 
ing assistance  for  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
this  is  likely  to  Involve  ultimately  bilateral 
agreements  between  each  of  the  ald-glvlng 
and  aid-receiving  countries.  It  will  be  of 
the  first  Importance  therefore  to  insiu^ 
that  the  policy  of  the  ald-provlding  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  the  scale,  form  and 
terms  of  the  assistance  provided  should  be 
adequately  coordinated.  Otherwise  there  Is 
liable  to  be  a  waste  of  resources  and  effort 
and  unnecessary  International  friction.  In 
the  context  of  bilateral  aid  extended  by  a 
considerable  number  of  governments,  a  rea- 
sonable measure  of  coordination  should 
make  possible  the  provision  of  aid  which  Is 
not  tied  to  the  exports  of  a  particular 
country.  Multilateral  aid  of  this  kind  pro- 
vides the  best  way  of  petting  the  greatest 
benefit  from  a  given  volume  of  aid. 

Foreign  assistance  on  anything  like  this 
scale  would  create  problems  and  responsi- 
bilities for  both  the  countries  providing  and 
the  countries  receiving  aid.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  country  providing  aid  to 
recognize  the  national  sovereignty  and  as- 
pirations of  the  countries  that  they  are 
assisting.  On  the  other  hand,  countries  re- 
ceiving aid  must  recognize  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  ald-provlding  countries  must 
satisfy  their  legislatures,  and  that  legUla- 
tures  will  require  to  be  assured  that  the  ald- 
recelvlng  countries'  methods  of  handling 
their  economic  policies  are  realistic  and  that 
aid  provided  Is  spent  on  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  ald-provlding  countries 
It  would  be  natural  for  the  ald-provlding 
countries  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
determination  which  the  ald-rerelving 
countries  show  In  pursiiing  such  tasks  as 
growing  enough  food  to  meet  their  needs  and 
expanding  exports.  The  necessity  for  dis- 
cussions between  ald-glvlng  and  ald-recelv- 
Ing  governments  which  this  Implies  must  be 
accepted  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
democratic  process. 

Now  that  postwar  reconstruction  has  been 
completed  and  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  In  restoring  a  measure  of  International 
equilibrium,  a  beginning  has  been  made  with 
the  problem  of  providing  assistance  for  the 
economic  development  of  less  advanced 
countries.  This  beginning  has  largely  taken 
the  form  of  the  provision  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  funds  to  meet  par- 
ticular needs,  together  with  relatively  smaller 
measures  of  assistance  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  governments.  The  growing 
aspirations  of  developing  countries  and  their 
desire  to  undertake  larger  scale  development 
are  becoming  Increasingly  evident  and  seem 
to  demand  a  broader  basis  of  aid  embracing 
a  larger  number  of  ald-glvlng  countries. 
This  Is  likely  to  pose  major  problems  for  in- 
ternational economic  policy  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Governments  such  as  those  of  India  and 
Pakistan   when   formulating   their   develop- 
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ment  plans  would  naturally  wish  to  have 
some  assurance  about  the  foreign  aid  that 
will  be  forthcoming  over  the  periods  of  the 
plans.  The  governments  of  aid-giving  coun- 
tries for  constitutional  reasons  are  not  In  a 
position  to  appropriate  expenditure  for  more 
than  1  year.  We  draw  attention  to  this 
problem  because  of  the  genuine  difficulties 
It  creates  both  for  those  who  receive  and 
those  who  give  aid. 

There  Is  another  point  to  which  we  should 
refer.  Both  India  and  Pakistan  face  the  risk 
of  crop  failures  from  time  to  time.  Over  the 
period  of  the  forthcoming  plans  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  either  country's  foreign  ex- 
change resources  will  be  large  enough  to 
finance  impxorts  of  food  on  the  scale  which 
would  be  necessary.  In  recent  years,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  made  food  supplies 
available  under  Public  Law  480  to  meet  these 
needs  Should  such  crises  recur,  additional 
foreign  assistance  In  some  form  over  and 
above  such  support  as  may  have  been  given 
to  development  plans,  would  be  required  If 
economic  progress  is  not  to  be  completely 
checked. 

Private  investment 

The  role  of  private  Investment  as  a  source 
of  assistance  for  development  must  not  be 
forgotten  or  underestimated  although  Its  Im- 
mediate impact  Is  not  likely  to  be  large.  It 
Is  Important  that  the  governments  of  coun- 
tries seeking  aid  should  recognize  that  the 
flow  of  private  long-term  funds  Is  one  of  the 
sources  of  Investment  finance  which  more 
developed  countries  wish  to  foster  and  that 
If  they  are  to  use  the  potential  sources  of 
aid  to  the  full  they  will  need  to  create  con- 
ditions which  will  attract  private  capital 
from  abroad.  Private  foreign  Investors  on 
the  other  hand  should  be  prepared  to  accept 
that  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  Imply  that  these  coun- 
tries can  In  general  only  accept  private  for- 
eign Investment  of  a  kind  that  will  either  be 
Import  saving  or  export  earning.  An  in- 
creased flow  of  private  foreign  Investment 
will  also  dep>end  UF>on  the  willingness  of  the 
capital-supplying  countries  to  foster  such  an 
outflow  of  private  funds  We  are  the  more 
concerned  to  stress  the  Importance  of  pri- 
vate capital  from  abroad  because,  as  the 
economic  structures  of  those  two  countries 
Is  brought  nearer  to  viability  with  the  help 
of  government  to  government  assistance.  It 
should  be  possible  to  substitute  the  ordinary 
flow  of  private  Investment  for  the  more  ex- 
ceptional forms  of  aid. 

The  more  highly  Industrial  countries  can 
further  assist  the  course  of  development  by 
removing  the  kind  of  barriers  which  restrict 
the  export  opportunities  of  developing  coun- 
tries. The  process  of  development,  and  the 
growth  of  new  areas  of  Industry  which  It 
brings  with  It,  must  Inevitably  exert  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  the  whole  pattern  of 
international  trade.  If  countries  with  longer 
established  manufacturing  Industries  resist 
this  process  of  change  by  maintaining  bar- 
riers to  the  free  flow  of  trade,  the  pace  of 
development  will  be  retarded,  and  more  aid 
will  be  required. 

We  should  also  emphasize  the  need  for 
economic  cooperation  between  the  develop- 
ing countries  themselves.  We  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  disruptive  impact  of  parti- 
tion upon  the  economies  of  India  and  Pak- 
istan. While  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  In  cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, we  would  like  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  policies  which  would  promote  further 
cooperation  and  foster  trade  of  a  comple- 
mentary character,  and  reduce  the  danger 
of  economic  separatism.  The  trend  of  the 
times  not  only  In  Western  Europe  but  else- 
where in  the  world  Is  strongly  oriented  to- 
ward International  economic  cooperation. 
Here  on  the  subcontinent  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  cooperative  efforts  In  the  field 
of  trade  and  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources exist.     It  is  obvious  that  such  eco- 


nomic cooperation  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan Is  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries  but  also  to  the  capital  supplying 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  final  pro- 
gram develop>ed  by  the  two  countries  both 
Governments  need  to  bear  In  mind  that 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  more  highly  industrialized 
countries  will  be  In  the  position  to  provide 
aid  over  the  period  of  the  plans  to  the  full 
amount  requested.  This  underlines  the 
necessity  to  establish  flexibility  In  both  plans 
so  that  cutbacks  In  expenditures  of  lower 
priority  can  be  made  without  disrupting 
the  whole  plans. 

Before  concluding,  we  should  like  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan  for  the  courtesy  and 
hospitality  with  which  they  have  received 
us.  We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunities 
which  we  have  been  given  to  see  something 
of  the  progress  of  development  In  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  we  have  been  greatly  helped 
toward  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  these  two  countries  by  the 
full  and  free  discussions  which  we  have  had 
with  Ministers,  officials,  and  private  Individ- 
uals. We  were  given  every  assistance  In  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  of  our  mission,  and 
we  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
contributed  to  this  end. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Hermann  J.  Abs. 

Oliver  Franks. 

Allan  Sproul. 


Exurerr  2 

•2.700  A   Year  or  $70  a   Year 

(By  B,  K.  Nehru) 

One  of  the  most  disquieting  features  of 
International  society  today  Is  the  continuous 
state  of  unrest  that  prevails  over  large  parts 
of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America.  We  seem 
to  move  from  crisis  to  crisis,  with  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  In  almost 
permanent  session.  As  soon  as  a  measure  of 
stability  Is  achieved  In  one  part  of  the  world, 
a  new  conflict  erupts  somewhere  else;  and 
about  the  only  thing  one  can  predict  with 
some  certainty  Is  that  there  are  many  more 
crises  brewing  which  have  not  yet  got  to  the 
stage  of  catching  the  headlines. 

Complex  and  bewildering  as  the  crises  of 
our  times  appear  to  us,  however,  they  are  not 
without  a  parallel  In  human  history — and 
comparatlevly  recent  history,  at  that.  And 
the  gratifying  part  about  the  historical  ex- 
perience I  have  In  mind  is  that  It  points  to 
the  only  permanent  remedy  for  our  present- 
day  ferment  of  discontent. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  violent  up- 
heavals In  many  parts  of  the  world  today  are 
but  an  International  version  of  the  conflicts 
that  raged  within  the  nation-states  of  Eu- 
rope In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  If  the 
nation -states  of  Europe  have  not  collapsed 
under  the  pressure  of  Internal  conflicts 
among  different  classes,  but  have  emerged  In- 
stead as  dynamic  and  harmonious  societies. 
It  is  as  a  result  of  certain  definite  policies 
adopted  to  bridge  the  difference  between 
group  and  group.  It  Is  precisely  the  kind  of 
measures  which  saved  the  nations  of  Europe 
from  erosion  from  within  that  are  required 
today,  on  an  international  level,  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  strengthening  of  International 
society. 

The  American  people  have  long  consid- 
ered, and  rightly,  that  their  own  revolution 
found  a  natural  echo  In  many  lands  for 
many  years  -to  come.  "The  shot  heard 
round  the  world"  was  followed  a  few  years 
later  by  the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  For 
a  hundred  years  thereafter  and  more  the 
states  of  Europe,  when  they  were  not  at  war 
with  each  other,  were  engaged  In  dealing 
with  revolution  at  home,  opposing  to  It 
sometimes  the  organized  force  of  the  state, 
and  attempting  at  other  times  to  deal  In  a 
more  sophisticated  manner  with  the  causes 


of  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  from  which 
they  suffered. 

Why  was  it  that  the  people  of  France  re- 
volted In  1789?  Why  were  there  revolu- 
tions, uprisings,  and  widespread  national 
unrest  In  1830  and  in  1848  In  France.  Ger- 
many, Italy.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland? 
Why  was  even  the  mature  and  stable  so- 
ciety of  Great  Britain  rocked  to  Its  founda- 
tions by  popular  agitation?  What  was  the 
genesis  of  Nihilism  in  Russia,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg uprising  In  1905,  the  bread  riots  which 
followed,  and,  finally,  the  holocaust  of  the 
October  Revolution? 

The  human,  race  Is  not  prone  to  Indulge 
in  disorder  for  Its  own  sake:  If  there  is  a 
history  of  continuous  disorder,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  people  occupied  with  it  lack 
something  which  they  regard  as  more  valu- 
able than  the  maintenance  of  the  regime, 
of  the  law  under  which  they  live  All  the 
European  revolutions,  and  the  disorders 
which  did  not  reach  the  stage  of  revolu- 
tionary violence,  can  be  traced  to  the  frustra- 
tion of  two  of  the  most  fundamental  de- 
sires of  man:  the  desire  for  liberty  and  the 
desire   for  bread. 

The  European  system  of  the  time  con- 
centrated political  power  In  the  hands  of  a 
hereditary  monarchy  tempered  sometimes 
by  a  hereditary  nobility.  As  almost  Invari- 
ably happens,  this  political  power  was  exer- 
cised for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wielded 
it.  while  those  outside  the  pale  suffered 
the  consequences.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences was  an  extreme  Inequality  In  the 
distribution  of  wealth;  so  much  so  that  in 
countries  not  lacking  In  production  there 
were  large  segments  In  society  which  could 
not  earn  enough  to  live  a  life  that  could 
by  any  standards  be  regarded  as  human. 

The  system  was  unjust;  but  it  had  pre- 
vailed with  little  change  for  centuries  Why 
was  it  that  at  this  particular  period  of 
history  large  masses  of  people  In  Europe  be- 
came so  dissatisfied  with  it  that  they  were 
willing  to  shatter  to  bits  old  institutions 
hallowed  by  tradition  at  great  material  cost 
to  themselves? 

There  was,  of  course,  the  force  of  Ideas, 
for  It  is  Ideas  that  guide  the  action  of  those 
who  wield  the  arms.  The  philosophers  and 
the  men  of  the  age  of  reason  had  preached 
the  virtues  of  liberty  and  equality  And  It 
was  these  Ideas,  born  of  the  medltatloiis  of 
secluded  philosophers,  that  filtered  down  ul- 
timately to  the  Illiterate  and  "swinish  multi- 
tude." "the  great  unwashed,"  and  made  them 
resolve  to  rebuild  the  system  under  which 
they  lived. 

But  the  Intellectual  acceptance  of  Ideas 
does  not  provide  a  sufficient  motive  force  for 
those  great  earthquakes  of  humanity  which 
are  known  as  revolutions.  Nor  does  empti- 
ness of  the  human  stomach — a  very  powerful 
force  indeed — explain  why  revolutionary 
forces  erupted  at  the  time  they  did  In 
Europe.  The  poor  had,  of  course,  always 
been  poor  since  the  dawn  of  history.  But 
the  poor  had  been  In  good  company  for, 
apart  from  a  very  small  handful  of  those 
who  lived  somewhat  better,  the  entire  mass 
of  humanity  had  been  poor. 

It  was  during  the  late  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, when  the  winds  of  technical  change 
began  to  sweep  across  Eiu-ope.  that  this 
began  to  be  no  longer  true.  The  wealth 
created  by  trade  and  commerce,  and  later 
by  the  Industrial  revolution,  had  been  sub- 
stantial. The  rich  had  become  very  much 
richer  and  were  using  their  wealth  for 
luxury  and  ostentation  and  display.  The 
poor  had  had  no  benefit  at  all  from  this 
accumulation  of  wealth  to  the  nation;  they 
were  as  poor  as  they  ever  had  been  before. 
If  not,  on  occasion,  poorer.  And  It  was  this 
new  spectacle  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty  and  the  growing  realization  that  pov- 
erty was  no  longer  inevitable  that  essentially 
sparked  the  revolutions  of  the  tlnie. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  nation- 
states  of  Western  Europe,  however,  is  that 
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despite  the  trials  and  tribulations  to  which 
they  were  subject  throughout  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  contrary  to  the  dire  prophesies  of 
Karl  Marx,  they  have  managed  to  survive. 
And  they  have  survived  not  as  weak  and 
feeble  organisms,  but  as  vital,  dynamic, 
growing  societies.  Integrated  within  them- 
selves. What  was  It  that  effected  this 
change? 

What  effected  this  change  was  that  the 
nation-state  took  steps  to  see  throughout 
the  19th  century  that  the  causes  of  discon- 
tent were  removed.  Political  power  was 
gradually  transferred  from  those  who  held 
a  monopoly  of  It  to  the  entire  mass  of  the 
adult  population.  Economic  Inequality  was 
reduced  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  new  pro- 
ductive powers  which  humanity  had  dis- 
covered were  not  restricted  to  any  one  group 
but  were  shared  by  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Combinations  of  worklngmen  were 
permitted  in  order  that  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  poor  should  be  increased. 

Laws  regulating  factories  Insured  that 
those  working  in  them  were  not  reduced  to 
the  level  of  animals.  Acts  governing  educa- 
tion insured  that  the  children  of  the  poor, 
not  only  those  of  the  rich,  were  given  access 
to  knowledge.  Medical  care  was  continu- 
ously made  cheaper  and  more  easily  acces- 
sible. 

In  essence,  all  these  reforms  meant  a  re- 
duction In  the  Inequality  of  real  Incomes. 
And  the  great  overall  instrument  which  en- 
abled all  these  reforms  to  be  financed  was 
the  progressive  Income  tax. 

It  is  the  policy  of  all  nation-states  today, 
whether  they  are  governed  by  parties  of  the 
right  or  by  those  of  the  left,  to  Insure  that 
there  are  transferences  of  wealth  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor:  not  only  from  rich  individ- 
uals to  poor  Individuals,  but  also  from  the 
richer  areas  within  the  community  to  the 
poorer  areas  within  that  same  community. 
With  growing  evidence  of  sufficiency  for  all 
and  the  development  of  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  those  who  have  more, 
the  discontents  of  yesterday  and  the  scars 
of  hurt  pride  they  produced  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared. 

Few  people  In  the  19th  century  could  have 
analyzed  clearly  the  basic  causes  of  the  dis- 
contents of  their  times.  To  them  the  times 
were  merely  out  of  joint.  It  Is  only  the 
hindsight  of  history  that  enables  us  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  what  really  was  then  happening. 
Equally  understandable,  the  basic  causes 
responsible  for  the  tiu-moll  in  the  interna- 
tional world  today  are  not  always  apparent 
to  those  who  are  living  through  them.  But 
if  we  look  around  today  at  conditions  In  the 
world,  can  we  really  escape  the  conclusion 
that  much  of  the  contemporary  stresses  and 
strains  in  International  society  are  the  exact 
counterparts  of  the  stresses  and  strains  with 
which  the  nation-states  of  the  19th  centiu-y 
were  faced? 

At  the  same  time,  are  not  the  methods 
of  restoring  stability  to.  and  of  strengthen- 
ing, international  society  today  exactly 
those  which  were  applied  during  the  19th 
century  within  the  nation-state?  The  dif- 
ference, of  course.  Is  that  whereas  the  dis- 
content wtthln  the  nation-state  was  that  of 
Individuals,  the  discontents  within  Interna- 
tional society  are  those  of  nations. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  two  fundamental 
causes  of  the  re\'olutlons  and  disorders  of 
the  19th  century  were  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  the  desire  for  bread.  Internationally, 
the  20th  century  started  off  with  an 
equilibrium  which  though  manifestly  un- 
just, seemed  so  stable  aa  to  be  able  to  en- 
dure for  eternity. 

The  colonial  system  which  had  deprived 
the  majority  of  the  human  race  of  political 
liberty  caused,  by  the  very  act  of  that  dep- 
rivation, a  great  intensification  of  the  desire 
for  liberty.  One  consequence  of  that  dep- 
rivation of  liberty  was  the  growth  of  na- 
tionalism, for  nationalism  never  develops  so 
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fast  nor  grows  so  strongly  aa  in  opposition 
to  an  alien  ]x>wer. 

The  nationalist  movements  of  Asia  and 
Africa  were  a  constant  threat  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  in  the  earlier  half 
of  this  century.  The  demand  for  freedom 
could,  at  last,  no  longer  be  resisted  and  the 
Internal  strength  which  the  colonies  de- 
veloped, together  with  changes  In  the  Ideas 
of  the  majority  of  the  colonial  powers  them- 
selves, has  led  to  the  rapid  liquidation 
of  colonial  empires  since  the  end  of  the  last 
world  wiu-. 

While  the  desire  for  liberty  Is  thus  In  the 
process  of  being  satisfied,  the  desire  for 
bread  Is  not.  There  are.  Internationally 
speaking,  the  same  Inequalities  of  wealth 
between  nations  that  were  prevalent  be- 
tween Individuals  within  the  nation-states 
of  the  19th  century.  Also,  as  happened  In 
those  states  before  they  took  themselves  in 
hand,  these  Inequalities  are  growing. 

The  average  per  capita  Income  of  the  de- 
veloped parts  of  the  world  (Europe,  North 
America,  Australia,  and  Japan)  la  >  1.200  per 
annum.  The  same  figure  for  the  under- 
developed world  Is  1125  per  annum.  These 
averages  conceal  the  true  contrast,  which  Is 
better  Illustrated  by  comparing  the  two  ends 
of  the  scale. 

At  one  end  is  the  United  States,  with  a 
per  capita  Income  of  $2,700  per  annum;  near 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  Is  India,  with  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  non-Com- 
munist imderdeveloped  world,  with  a  per 
capita  Income  of  $70  per  annum.  The  exist- 
ing discrepancies  are  so  great  that  even  If 
the  underdeveloped  societies  develop  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  developed  ones 
the  dlffer-jnce  between  them  would  still  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

A  3-per(  ent  rate  of  growth  In  the  American 
economy  would  Increase  per  capita  Incomes 
by  $81  per  annum — the  Increase  being  more 
than  the  total  Income  of  the  Indian.  An 
Increase  at  the  presently  unimaginable  rate 
of  10  percent  would  Increase  the  Indian 
Income  by  only  57  per  annum,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  12  months  the  difference  between  the 
American  s  Income  and  the  Indian's  Income 
would  be  even  greater  than  It  Is  today. 

The  people  In  the  underdeveloped  world 
are  not  content  with  this  situation  any 
more  than  the  underprivileged  European  In 
the  19th  century  was  with  his.  Once  again, 
poverty  li  nothing  new  and  Its  continu- 
ance would  not  have  aroused  discontent  had 
it  continued  to  be  regarded  as  Inevitable. 
But,  like  the  have-not  rioters  of  Paris  or 
the  have-not  Chartists  of  England,  the 
have-not  nations  of  the  world  see  today  that 
poverty  l.s  not  the  will  of  God  and  that 
there  are  nations  In  which  It  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  hand  of  man. 

Unfortunately,  the  analogy  between  the 
natlon-8t£.te  of  the  19th  century  and  inter- 
national society  today  breaks  down  In  one 
vital  respect.  In  the  case  of  the  nation- 
state,  the  gradual  spread  of  political  power 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  combined 
with  the  growing  accumulation  of  capital 
and  techr  leal  know-how  within  the  nation- 
state  Itself,  provided  the  natural  means  for 
eradlcatlr.g  the  contrast  between  the  haves 
and  the  fcave-nots. 

In  the  ( ase  of  the  International  society  of 
today,  however,  the  achievement  of  politi- 
cal lndep<^ndence  among  the  have-nots  pro- 
vides no  automatic  means  of  harnessing  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  haves  for  the  better- 
ment of  tlie  have-nots. 

The  great  reforms  within  the  nation-state 
of  the  19-h  century  consisted  In  essence  in 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  mass 
of  the  cl'Jzenry  by  taking  a  part  of  the 
annual  growth  In  the  already  large  Incomes 
of  the  rich  and  devoting  It.  through  public 
expendltu-es,  to  ends  which  helped  the  un- 
derprlvUef,'ed  to  Increase  their  Incomes. 

In  International  society  today  there  Is  no 
such  mechanism.  The  United  Nations  is 
very   far    from   a   world    government.     The 


means  through  which  It  operates  are  not 
the  organized  force  of  the  state,  but  moral 
persuasion.  It  cannot  abolish  coloniallfim  by 
force,  as  slavery  was  abolished  by  force.  It 
cannot  tax  rich  nations  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  nations,  as  the  nation-state  taxed  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

And  yet  it  would  appear  to  me  that  what 
Is  required  today  Is  precisely  to  fashion  ways 
and  means  which  would  enable  the  have- 
not  nations  to  share  In  the  prosperity  that 
U  technically  available  to  the  whole  human 
race. 

It  is  true  that,  left  whoUy  to  themselves 
the  poorer  nations  will,  in  due  course  of 
time,  be  able  to  banish  poverty  from  their 
midst.  But  they  will  have  to  pay  a  price 
In  social  organization  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  In  the  destruction  of  Uie  liberty 
of  the  Individual— for  a  totalitarian  form  of 
government  Is  demonstrably  better  suited  for 
the  Initial  economic  development  of  poor 
eocleUes  than  the  slow-moving  and  compU- 
cated  processes  of  democracy. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  essential  for 
orsanlzed  International  society.  If  It  wishes 
to  Insure  the  continuance  of  the  values  of 
Justice  and  freedom  on  which  It  claims  to 
be  founded,  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  its 
weakest  members  and  help  them  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
faced.  These  needs  are  multifarious,  but 
they  can  be  comprehensively  described  as 
the  need  for  economic  growth. 

The  factors  restricting  the  growth  of  the 

economies  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 

or  in  other  words,  the  factors  which  keep 
them  poor — are  many  and  they  vary  from 
country  to  country.  For  the  removal  ol 
some,  no  help  can  come  from  the  outside 
People  must  by  themselves  develop  the 
strength  to  face  the  sacrifices  necessary  foi 
economic  development  and  must  by  them- 
selves learn  how  to  organize  so  that  they 
can  work  together  for  the  attainment  ol 
their  national  aspirations.  What  can  be 
supplied  from  the  outside  is  technical  as- 
slEtance— In  Its  widest  sense — and  develop- 
mental capital. 

There  are  societies  which  require  teachers, 
doctors,  administrators,  lawyers,  and  the 
like.  The  outside  world  can  surely  provide 
the  means  by  which  personnel  of  thU  kind 
can  be  trained  In  large  numbers.  There  are 
others  which  are  short  of  technicians  In 
certain  branches  of  Industrial  or  agricul- 
tural practice;  these  can  be  supplied  from 
abroad.  But  what  all  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  short  of  Is  developmental  capital 

a  poor  society,  like  a  poor  man.  cannot  save 
enough  and.  therefore.  Invest  enough,  to  en- 
able Its  Income  to  grow  at  a  rapid  enough 
rate. 

Many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
are  at  a  stage  of  development  where  large 
amounts  of  capital  cannot  be  usefully  ab- 
sorbed; in  those  countries  conditions  have 
first  to  be  created  which  wUl  enable  Invest- 
ment to  be  usefully  carried  out.  There  are. 
however,  some  counuies  which  have  reached 
a  stage  where  the  only  shortage  Is  that  of 
capital;  and  the  absolute  amounts  required 
are  so  large  and  in  such  fields  that  they  are 
wholly  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  private 
Investor  to  supply. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  government-to- 
government  and  international  programs  of 
foreign  aid  have  come  into  being.  No  firm 
estimates  have  ever  been  really  made  as  to 
what  it  would  cost  either  the  developed  or 
tlie  underdeveloped  world  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  rapid  economic  development  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  But  the  general 
consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  figure  in- 
volved for  external  aid  is  somewhere  around 
•7  biUlon  a  year,  matched  by  several  times 
this  amount  from  the  underdeveloped  world 
Itself. 

This  figure  may  seem  high  in  absolute 
terms,  but  when  It  Is  remembered  that  the 
income  of  the  developed  parts  of  the  world 
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Is  somewhere  around  $1,000  billion  a  year, 
that  this  Income  Is  Increasing  between  $30 
to  $40  billion  a  year,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture on  armame;ite  alone  is  around  $100 
billion  a  year,  the  figure  seems  to  fall  into 
Its  correct  perspe<rtlve. 

A  certain  amotnt  of  capital  does  flow  at 
present  from  the  Industrially  advanced 
countries  to  the  ess  developed  lands  either 
by  way  of  prlvat*'  Investment  or  by  way  of 
loans  and  grants  from  governmental  agen- 
cies and  lnterna';lonal  organizations.  The 
precise  measurement  of  the  net  develop- 
mental capital  that  Is  presently  available, 
however.  Is  not  ts  simple  a  matter  as  one 
might  suppose  A  number  of  adjustments 
have  often  to  be  made  to  what  commonly 
passes  as  aid  In  order  to  arrive  at  figures 
which  represent  truly  the  net  addition  to  the 
amount  of  capital  available  for  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  less  developed   countries. 

According  to  one  estimate  the  net  capital 
outflow  to  the  non-Communist  developing 
countries  amounted  to  some  $4  6  billion  a 
year  in  1968  and  I960.  Of  this.  $2  6  billion 
was  from  the  United  Stat*«— $1.7  billion  by 
way  of  economic  assistarce.  $0.2  billion  as 
technical  assistance  and  $0.65  billion  as  net 
private  foreign  Investment. 

Other  countries  In  the  West  supplied  a 
total  of  about  $0.J  billion,  and  the  Uii£  R 
another  $0.5  billion.  The  remainder  came 
In  the  form  of  economic  assistance  from  the 
International  Bark  ($0.35  billion)  and  in 
technical  assistance  from  non-U.S.  sources 
($0.15  billion). 

If  the  critical  minimum  level  of  net  cap- 
ital outflow  to  the  developing  countries  Is 
accepted  as  of  the  order  of  $7  billion  per 
annum,  what  we  need  Is  an  Increase  of  50 
percent  over  the  level  alrendy  attained. 
Whether  this  Increase  shoulc  come  mainly 
through  International  agencies  or  through 
bilateral  channels,  and  how  It  should  be 
distributed  among  the  contributing  coun- 
tries, are  questlom:  that  need  not  detain  us 
here. 

It  Is,  I  think,  f  ilrly  clear  that  for  some 
years  to  come,  at  any  rate,  the  bulk  of  the 
Increase  that  Is  required  will  have  to  come 
from  bilateral  channels  of  government-to- 
government  assistance  as  distinguished  from 
private  funds  or  International  agencies. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  why 
even  essentially  b  lateral  effort  cannot  ad- 
mit of  a  measure  of  coordination  and  com- 
mon determination  among  a  group  of  coun- 
tries. But  whate\er  the  method  employed 
for  increasing  the  flow  of  developmental  capi- 
tal to  the  newly  emerging  nations,  there  Is. 
I  think,  no  doubt  that  unless  this  flow  Is 
Increased  without  Jelay  to  the  critical  mini- 
mum level  I  have  mentioned  above,  there 
Is  every  danger  t:iat  the  slgruflcant  effort 
already  being  made  will  Itself  be  frustrated. 

The  U.N  General  Assembly  at  Its  last  ses- 
sion adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that 
there  should  be  a  transfer  of  capital  from 
the  developed  countries  to  the  underdevel- 
oped equal  to  1  p-ercent  of  the  national  In- 
come of  the  former.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  in  sympathy 
with  this  proposal,  for  there  are  welcome 
Indications  that  it,  wishes  to  urge  that  the 
burden  of  financing  the  external  needs  of 
the  underdeveloped  world  should  be  shared 
by  the  richer  countries  on  some  such  basis. 

The  essence  of  -he  argument  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  develop  is  that  the  roots  of 
the  threat  with  which  national  societies  were 
faced  In  the  19th  oentury  lay  In  the  maldis- 
tribution of  political  power  and  economic 
well-being;  that  tlie  roots  of  the  present  in- 
ternational dl8Con-.ent6  are  exactly  the  same, 
except  that  the  maldistribution  is  between 
nations  and  not  .ndlvlduals;  that  the  na- 
tion-states stabilized  themselves  by  correct- 
ing this  maldistribution,  first  through  broad- 
ening the  base  of  political  power,  and  next 
through  using  the  authority  of  government 
to  reduce  inequalities  of  income;  that  Inter- 


national society  should  endeavor  to  achieve 
the  same  ends  by  ending  colonialism  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  transferring  wealth  to  the 
poorer  nations:  that  the  sacrifices  Involved 
in  the  task  are  by  no  means  great;  but  that, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  national  governments 
this  was  done  compulsorily,  in  the  cEise  of 
international  society  this  will  have  to  be 
done  on  a  voluntary  basis,  since  we  do  not 
as  yet  have  a  government  of  the  world. 


THE  NEED  FOR  GREATER  GERMAN 
COOPERATION  IN  AID  TO  INDIA 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
in  recent  days  a  very  important  meeting 
took  place  here  in  Washington  at  the 
office  of  the  International  Bank.  The 
purpose  of  tlie  meeting  was  to  discuss 
assistance  to  India  in  connection  with 
the  new  Indian  5-year  plan,  based  on  the 
report  of  the  bankers'  mis.«;ion  to  which 
I  referred  earlier.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
earlier  remarks,  the  upcoming  Indian 
5-year  plan  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  entire  free  world.  It  can  succeed 
only  if  there  is  adequate  as.sistance  from 
the  more  developed  nations. 

These  discu.ssions  resulted  in  tentative 
offers  of  aid  from  all  of  the  10  partici- 
pating nations.  The  United  States  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  a  bilUon-doUar 
offer,  conditional  on  both  congressional 
approval  and  commensurate  contribu- 
tioiis  from  other  nations.  Great  Britain 
is  rer>orted  to  ha\e  offered  substantial 
aid.  de.spite  its  meager  foreign  exchange 
resen^e.  FYance,  Canada,  and  Japan 
arc  reported  also  to  have  made  sizable 
commitments.  This  is  very  encouraging 
news. 

According  to  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  2,  however, 
the  conference  recessed  abruptly  until 
the  end  of  May.  While  no  explanation 
was  given  for  this  interruption,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  caused  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  West  German  Grovern- 
ment  to  offer  its  fair  share  of  funds  for 
the  Indian  5-year  plan.  The  German 
Grovernment  is  reported  to  have  offered 
only  half  of  what  was  expected,  and  to 
have  insisted  on  hard  terms  of  interest 
and  maturity  for  the  funds  which  it 
would  lend  to  the  Indian  Government. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled 
"Laggard  in  the  Club."  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  9,  1961.  and  an 
article  entitled  "Bonn  Reluctance  Blocks 
World  Bank  Aid  to  India."  written  by 
Warren  Unna,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  2.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  express  my  deep  disappointment  and 
concern  about  the  reluctance  of  the 
Bonn  Government  to  commit  its  fair 
share  of  funds  for  this  highly  important 
purpose.  The  world  has  been  promised 
by  the  West  German  Government  that  it 
will  increase  its  assistance  to  underde- 
veloped countries.  This  is  the  first  real 
test  of  that  promise. 

The  West  German  Government  is  in 
a  good  position  to  make  a  much  greater 
contribution  to  the  development  of  un- 
derdeveloped nations  than  it  is  presently 


making,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  considerably  larger  contribu- 
tion to  the  Indian  5-year  plan  from  the 
West  German  Government  than  was 
offered  at  the  meeting  the  other  day. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that 
one  of  the  three  bankers  who  submitted 
the  report  to  the  International  Bank  on 
Indian  and  Pakistan  development  pro- 
grams on  which  these  discussions  were 
based,  is  a  leading  German  banker.  Yet 
unless  the  Bonn  Government  makes  a 
greater  contribution  than  it  is  pre.sently 
disposed  to  make,  the  minimum  amount 
needed  by  India,  according  to  the  bank- 
ers' report,  will  not  be  available. 

I  suggest  that  the  Bonn  Government 
take  a  second  look  at  this  situation,  that 
it  reexamine  the  survey  in  which  one  of 
it.s  own  nationals  played  such  an  im- 
portant part,  and  that  it  come  back  to 
the  conference  at  the  end  of  this  month 
with  a  firm  and  fair  commitment.  I 
think  this  would  be  the  best  demonstra- 
tion of  the  willingness  of  the  Bonn  Gov- 
ernment, according  to  its  own  public 
pronouncements,  to  participate  fully  as 
a  partner  in  the  free  world  community 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "United 
States  To  Offer  India  $1  Billion  Aid." 
written  by  Paul  Grimes,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  4,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

ExHiarr  1 

LACGAaD  IN  THE  CLUB 

The  success  of  India's  third  5 -year  de- 
velopment plan  presents  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge to  the  wealthier  free  nations.  Not  only 
does  India  comprise  the  largest  democratic 
country  in  the  world — 438  million  people — It 
also  has  made  admirable  use  of  its  own  re- 
sources to  raise  living  standards.  Despite 
certain  shorifalls,  the  second  5-year  plan  was 
a  substantial  gain,  and  the  net  Impact  of 
accelerated  growth  upon  development  may 
be  greater  than  the  statistics  show. 

To  help  India  progress  toward  a  self -gen- 
erating economy  is  clearly  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  before  the  developed  na- 
tions. Because  this  task  is  so  important,  the 
disagreement  in  the  lO-nation  "aid  India" 
club  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank  is  dismaying. 

There  is  cause  for  satisfaction,  to  be  sure. 
in  scHTie  of  the  proffers  of  help  for  India's 
foreign  capital  requirements.  The  United 
States  m£wle  a  very  substantial  offer — $1  bil- 
lion over  2  years,  at  nominal  Interest  and  re- 
payable over  as  much  as  50  years — and 
Britain  made  a  proportional  commitment. 
France  and  Japan,  among  other  nations,  sig- 
nified a  desire  to  carry  their  share  (and 
France  has  received  too  little  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  massive  aid  she  already  Is  giving 
many  countries  of  Africa). 

But  the  response  of  Germany  is  disap- 
pointing. Germany  has  offered  $200  million 
over  2  years  (and  a  total  of  $310  million 
over  5  years) — but  at  5'i  percent  interest 
and  repayable  In  only  15  years  or  less.  This 
does  represent  a  commitment  of  public 
funds  which  Is  novel  for  Germany.  But 
much  of  It  would  replace  present  short-term 
private  loans  to  India  and  thus  Is  not  a  net 
addition  to  the  capital  available. 

On  the  basis  of  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  which  has  been  set  as  a 
rule-of-thumb  standard  for  foreign  aid,  Ger- 
many's total  annual  obligation  would  come 
to  some  $625  million.  The  offer  to  India  Is 
not  an  Inconsiderable  part  of  this  total. 
But  when  it  Is  considered  that  Germany  is 
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bearing  very  little  of  the  free  world  defense 
burden  outside  her  own  borders,  that  she 
benefits  from  orders  financed  by  American 
aid  to  other  countries  and  that  the  total 
United  States  economic  and  military  aid  In- 
cluding Public  Law  480  transactions  Is  well 
In  excess  of  I  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  the  German  response  Is  dispropor- 
tionately small. 

Apart  from  the  sums  Involved,  the  really 
disappointing  part  Is  the  terms  They  sug- 
gest that  Germany  still  looks  upon  foreign 
aid  as  a  fllnthearted  banker,  and  they  appear 
to  repudl?*«  what  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion thought  was  an  understanding  from 
previous  conversations  with  German  offi- 
cials. If  Chancellor  Adenauer  is  really  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  foreign  criticism 
of  Germany,  the  cause  Is  not  far  to  seelt 


ExHiarr  2 

Bonn  Rbloctance  Blocks  World  Bank  Aid 

TO   India 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

West  Germany's  reluctance  to  give  any 
sizable  assistance  to  help  India  In  her  new 
5-year  plan  has  caxised  a  10-nation  gather- 
ing of  the  World  Bank  to  recess  abruptly  its 
aid-India  conference 

Instead  of  coming  up  with  a  large  assist- 
ance offer  in  which  they  would  be  sharing 
some  of  their  postwar  prosperity,  the  Ger- 
mans offered  India  $100  million  for  each  of 
the  first  2  years  of  her  plan — haL'  of  what 
was  expected — and  on  what  is  known  as 
hard  terms.  5 '2  percent  interest  repayable  In 
6  to  12  years. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
come  up  with  a  mammoth  billion-dollar  aid 
offer  to  India  for  the  next  2  years,  repay- 
able over  50  years  at  little,  or  possibly  no 
Interest. 

But  the  United  States  la  conditioned  on 
both  congressional  approval  and  the  willing- 
ness of  other  nations  to  Increase  their  previ- 
ous aid  commitments  to  India. 

Of  the  other  assisting  nations.  Britain  has 
now  offered  to  increase  aid  to  India  to  a  little 
more  than  $100  million,  repayable  at  low  in- 
terest over  the  next  25  years.  And  this 
money  comes  out  of  no  "faf  as  It  does  In 
the  United  States  and  Germany — but  out  of 
Britain's  own  meager  foreign  exchange 
reserve. 

Prance,  which  now  spends  more  money  per 
capita  In  foreign  aid  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world — primarily  to  assist  her  old  Af- 
rican colonies — also  is  believed  to  be  carrying 
her  share  of  the  burden. 

The  other  two  members  of  the  World 
Banks  Indian-aid  group,  Canada  and  Japan, 
are  believed  to  have  made  sizable  commit- 
ments. But  these  commitments,  together 
with  the  British,  presumably  would  be  in- 
creased once  these  countries  see  that  Ger- 
many is  carrying  its  share  of  the  free  world's 
foreign  aid  load. 

Germany  in  February  announced  she  was 
prepared  to  spend  $600  million  to  $700  mil- 
lion annually  f^ir  foreign  aid.  India,  with  a 
well-organized  economy  plan  and  clearly  de- 
fined economic  need,  is  considered  to  be  the 
first  real  test  of  Germany's  promise. 

Heinz  Dlttman.  a  German  Embassy  eco- 
nomic official  concerned  with  the  Indian-aid 
talk,  explained  that  the  important  thing 
about  the  new  German  offer  is  that  it  will  be 
shifting  loan  money  from  private  to  public 
sponsorship. 

The  World  Bank  abruptly  recessed  its  aid 
dlscvissions  last  week  until  May  31.  discreetly 
making  no  mention  of  the  cause. 

However  the  other  nations  concerned  pri- 
vately were  furious,  feeling  that  India  offers 
the  free  world  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
help  a  powerful  underdeveloped  nation  gain 
its  economic  feet  and  become  a  long-term 
hope  for  world  stability. 

The  current,  or  third,  5-year  plan  will  cost 
India  more  than  her  other  two  plans  put  to- 


gether— $214  billion.  It  has  been  labeled 
the  "take  off'  plan  because  it  is  aimed  at  giv- 
ing India  iin  economy  of  self -sustained 
growth,  one  which  will  eventually  provide 
India  with  enough  of  her  own  industries  to 
make  her  independent  of  further  foreign  aid. 


ExHiBrr  3 
UNnro   States   To    Ottth    India    $1    Billion 

Aid — Loan      Reported      Contingent      on 

Others    Matching  That   Amount  Over  2 

■Vears 

(By  Paul  Grimes) 

New  Delh:,  India.  May  3 — The  Kennedy 
administration  was  reliably  reported  today  to 
be  prepared  to  lend  India  $1  billion  in  the 
next  2  years  to  help  meet  the  foreign  ex- 
change requirements  of  India's  third  5-year 
plan. 

The  offer  was  said  to  be  conditional  on  the 
provision  of  .in  Identical  amount  by  Britain. 
Canada,  Wes'  Germany,  and  Japan,  the  other 
countries  in  a  consortium  known  popularly 
as  the  Aid  to  India  Club,  The  U.3,  outlay 
would  requir;  congressional  approval. 

An  appropriation  of  $500  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  would  represent 
about  an  elgl.th  of  the  total  outlay  envisaged 
by  President  Kennedy  for  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid  this  year.  It  would  be  al- 
most double  :he  amount  lent  to  India  in  the 
1958  fiscal  year,  the  peak  year  so  far. 

Informed  sDurces  Indicated  that  the  United 
States  was  al;o  giving  .second  thoughts  to  the 
possibility  of  helping  India  build  a  nuclear 
powerplant  i  nd  a  steel  mill.  Government 
and  private  interests  in  the  United  States 
previously  h  id  been  reported  cool  to  both 
projects,  which  would  be  publicly  owned. 

However,  tie  Kennedy  administration  was 
said  to  feel  t  lat  the  Government  should  not 
be  too  concerned  about  whether  nuclear 
power  was  w  ise  for  India.  As  for  the  steel 
mill,  the  administration  was  said  to  take 
the  view  that  the  Importance  of  helping 
India  to  bull!  outweighed  the  argument  that 
helping  a  puollc  enterprise  might  imply  sup- 
port for  socialism, 

Britain.  V/est  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  hdping  India  build  three  publicly 
owned  steel  -nllls  with  a  total  initial  output 
of  3  million  tons  a  year.  Under  the  third 
5-year  plan,  which  began  April  1.  their  total 
outputs  are  to  be  increased  to  nearly  double 
that  figure. 

The  fourti  mill  Is  planned  for  Bokaro  in 
the  eastern  States  of  Bihar.  It  would  pro- 
duce 1  milllc  n  tons  a  year  initially  but  would 
be  able  to  eipand  its  capacity  to  3  million  to 
4  million  tins.  This  would  make  it  the 
largest  steel  mUl  In  India. 

propaganda  value  a  factor 
The  Unltfd  States  was  said  to  feel  that 
the  foreign- exchange  allotments  should  be 
made  as  a  vhole,  not  to  particular  projects. 
The  propaganda  value  that  could  be  derived 
from  asslstlag  with  the  nuclear  powerplant 
and  the  steel  mill  was  said  to  make  them 
exceptions. 

The  potential  increase  in  U,S,  dollar  aid  to 
Indian  woud  be  in  addition  to  rupees  pro- 
vided under  Public  Law  480.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  United  States  has  shipped 
nearly  $2. SCO  million  worth  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  India.  They  have 
been  sold  here  for  rupees,  most  of  which 
then  were  j^anted  or  lent  to  India  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

U.S.  aid  to  India  in  all  categories  now 
totals  abot.t  $3,843  million.  It  is  by  far 
India's  larfrest  source  of  external  aid  and 
she  is  by  far  the  largest  recipient  of  as- 
sistance frcim  the  United  States. 

OFTER    made    at    MEETING 

The  offer  of  $1  billion  In  2  years  was  re- 
ported to  iiave  been  made  last  week  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington  of  the  consortium, 
which  includes  the  International  r\nk  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  besides  the 
five    countries.      Observers    attended    from 


Austria.  Denmark.  FVance.  Norway,  Sweden, 
and   the  International  Monetary   Fund 

Eugene  R  Black,  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  submitted  an  Indian  appeal  for  $638 
million  in  immediate  foreign  credits  as  part 
of  the  $5,500  million  she  is  expected  to  need 
in  the  third  plan  period.  Informed  sources 
said  her  needs  for  the  first  2  years  would  be 
about  $3,100  mUlion. 

The  Kennedy  administration  was  said  to 
envisage  meeting  this  with  $1  billion  from 
the  United  States,  $1  billion  from  other 
consortium  countries,  $400  million  from  the 
World  Bank  and  at  least  $600  million  from 
such  ot^er  sources  as  private  investment, 
conunerclal  borrowing,  and  aid  from  coun- 
tries that  attended  the  meeting  as  ob- 
servers. 

OTHER    OrrERS    REPORTED 

Britain  was  said  to  have  offered  the  equiv- 
alent Of  $204  million  for  the  first  2  years. 
West  Germany  $331  million,  Japan  $80  mil- 
lion, and  Canada  $36  million. 

The  United  States  was  said  to  feel  that 
Britain,  Canada,  and  West  Germany  could 
have  offered  more.  It  was  said  to  hope  par- 
ticularly for  a  bigger  German  offer  when 
the   consortium    meets   again    May   31. 

Increased  United  States  aid  was  also  said 
to  be  planned  for  Pakistan, 

The  Soviet  Union.  India's  second  biggest 
benefactor,  has  made  available  credits 
totaling  slightly  more  than  $800  million. 
About  $378  million  of  this  Is  earmariced  for 
the  third  plan. 


United  States  Has  Two  OBJEcrrvES 
Washington,  May  3. — The  United  States 
offer  has  two  objectives — to  cover  India's 
projected  deficit  in  international  payments 
and  to  schedule  orders  firmly  now  for  fu- 
ture delivery. 

There  was  considerable  disappointment 
at  the  West  German  offer  since  an  impres- 
sion had  'jeen  gained  during  the  visits  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Foreign  Minister 
Helnrich  von  Brentano  that  Bonn  would 
offer  substantially  more  than  It  did. 

Sources  here  also  pointed  out  that  $75 
million  of  the  German  commitment  would 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  ti.e  short-term 
private  credits  extended  3  and  4  years  ago 
by  German  banks  for  the  construction  of 
the  Rourkela  steel  plant.  While  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt  will  save  India  foreign  ex- 
change, the  feeling  here  is  that  the  German 
banks  could  well  afford  to  extend  the  pay- 
ments so  that  all  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment's money  could  be  used  for  new 
projects. 


AMENDMENT  OP  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1951 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1215  >  to  amend  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Madam  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  with 
Senators  who  expect  to  offer  amend- 
ments, I  should  like  to  propound  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  and 
upon  the  return  of  the  Senate  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  1215).  the 
amendment  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1951.  debate  on 
all  amendments  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
apiece,  that  1  hour  be  allowed  on  the 
bill,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
time  a  vote  be  had  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the  pro- 
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posal  relate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Battle  Act? 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  have 
10  minutes  to  discuss  the  bill.  I  inquire 
of  the  leadership  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
whether  that  much  time  will  be  avail- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEX,.  Madam  President,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  rights  of  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  time  will  be  available 
for  the  comments  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  S<'nator  from  New  York 
desires  to  make. 

Mr,    MANSFIELD.      Absolutely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  entered 


THE  NEED  TO  PRESERVE  OUR 
PROUD  HISTORY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  for 
all  too  many  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  lacked  an  overall  policy  which 
fully  would  take  into  account  what  vis- 
ibly remains  of  our  great  American 
heritage,  such  as  historical  sites,  build- 
ings, and  areas. 

In  1935,  Congress  enacted  the  so-called 
Historical  Sites  Act,  This  law  has  proved 
valuable  in  designating  for  preservation 
those  sites  and  buildings  which  have  a 
national  significance.  Sur\-eys  can  be 
made  and  technical  cooperation  can  be 
provided  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  aid  Stite,  local,  and  private 
groups  in  restoring  and  rehabilitating 
these  buildings  and  areas.  The  sites  ac- 
tually owTied  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  few.  but  range  in  variety  from  the 
home  of  President  John  Adams  to  the 
Old  Philadelphia  Customhouse, 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  policy 
which  applies  to  national  sites  does  not 
aid  the  cause  of  preserving  areas  or  sites 
or  edifices  which  have  a  local.  State,  or 
regional  significfince  and  which  are  un- 
der local  jurisdiction.  What  of  the  old 
bank  and  hotel  'Ahich  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  the  early  history  of  Sonora ; 
or  of  the  romantic  early  day  structures 
which  yet  remain  In  Monterey,  the  color- 
ful city  which  '^as  California's  capital 
under  three  flags;  in  such  an  old  settle- 
ment as  Benicla,  another  early  capital: 
or  in  the  present  capital  city  of  Sacra- 
mento; and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
State — all  of  which  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  life  which  con- 
fronted our  early  California  forebears? 
Should  these  in'li.scriminately  be  leveled 
by  progress  in  the  guise  of  a  high-speed 
freeway  or  of  cr£5s  modernization?  Once 
these  few  remaining  ties  to  another,  ear- 
lier era  are  gone,  gone,  too,  is  a  part  of 
our  illustrious  history  as  a  State,  county, 
or  city.  Once  they  are  gone,  something 
else  is  taken  a\vay  as  an  inspiration  to 
our  youth  of  the  struggle  which  our  fa- 
thers faced  in  bjilding  the  foundation  on 
which  California  has  grown  to  great- 
ness. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
both  Houses,  and  sponsored  in  the  Sen- 


ate by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and 
other  Senators,  which  would  broaden 
the  Federal  Government's  authority  un- 
der the  Historical  Sites  Act.  so  that  be- 
fore a  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram is  designed,  due  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  need  for  preserving 
these  examples  of  our  history.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  petition  from  a  State  or  local  public 
body  or  some  civic  group  such  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historical  Preservation, 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  or  our  own  great  Native  Sons  and 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West — 
all  of  whom  have  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  presen'ing  and  restoring  such  treas- 
ures— would  be  empowered  to  authorize 
an  investigation  and  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings to  adduce  testimony  from  those 
living  in  the  area.  As  a  result  of  his 
findings,  the  Secretary  would  make  a  de- 
termination whether  or  not  the  structure 
is  truly  of  historical  significance.  He 
would  then  take  appropriate  action  to 
bring  liis  decision  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  head  whose  programs  would 
affect  the  area. 

Madam  President,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  in  the  public  interest,  I  hope 
tliat  Congress  shortly  will  have  occasion 
to  approve  it. 


TELEVISING  CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARINGS 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  questions  on  which  Members  of 
Congress  have  divided  opinions,  and  in 
an  area  in  which  Senate  practices 
sharply  differ  from  those  of  the  House, 
is  whether  any  television  cameras 
should  be  allowed  in  the  hearing  rooms 
of  congressional  committees.  Ever  since 
I  presided  over  the  first  televised  hear- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill,  involving  the  his- 
toric confrontation  of  Alger  Hiss  and 
Whittaker  Chambers,  I  have  always 
supported  the  idea  that  TV  is  a  full- 
fledged  and  legitimate  news  medium, 
and,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  committee  room  during  public 
hearings, 

I  was  happy  to  note,  from  reading  the 
current  TV  Guide,  that  my  reactions  to 
this  question  are  shared  by  a  veteran 
Senator,  one  with  whom  I  have  spent 
many  hours  before  TV  cameras  in  the 
course  of  our  committee  work,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr, 
McClellan],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Investigations  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  Republican  member. 

In  his  article  entitled  "The  Case  for 
Televising  Congressional  Hearings,"  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  presents  many 
of  the  problems  involved  when  TV 
cameras  are  moved  to  the  hearings,  but 
he  also  points  out  the  many  advantages 
to  our  Nation  which  result  from  this 
effort  to  keep  the  American  people  in- 
formed. The  Senator  knows  that  an  in- 
formed public  demands  legislative  re- 
forms, and  he  can  cite  instances  where 
such  reform  resulted  from  televising 
committee  hearings.  I  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Landrum-Griffln  bill  is  a  re- 
cent case  in  point.    For  the  information 


of  Members  of  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  important  article 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  TV  Guide,  May  6.  1961 1 

The  Case  foe  Televising  Congressional 

Hearings 

(By  Senator  John  L.  McClellan) 

"Should  congressional  hearings  be  tele- 
vised? " 

A  Senator  who  has  conducted  many  tele- 
vised Inquiries  votes  "yes  "  and  explains  why. 

Probably  the  largest  audience  In  history 
gathered  around  the  millions  of  television 
sets  throughout  the  country  last  fall  to  hear 
and  observe  the  two  presidential  candidates 
debate  issues.  Not  even  the  World  Series  or 
the  football  bowl  games  have  been  able  to 
bring  so  many  people  together  In  concentra- 
tion upon  a  single  event. 

This  evidence  of  the  Increased  interest  of 
cur  citizens  in  world  affairs,  in  domestic 
proDlems  and  In  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment is  a  reassuring  sign  of  strength  In  our 
democracy.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  in- 
terest Is  genuine.     It  should  be  encouraged. 

But  the  question  of  televising  congression- 
al hearings  still  provokes  earnest  argument. 
Tliere  is  no  Senate  rule  on  the  subject. 
(Senate  hearings  have  been  televised  at  the 
discretion  of  committee  chairmen  1 

I  agree  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  which  reported 
to  the  Senate  in  January  1965  that  "the  test 
of  time  will  satisfy  Congress  that  radio,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  TV  are  intruders  no  more 
objectionable  than  the  reporters  scribbling 
at  the  press  table." 

It  has  been  said  that  unobtrusive  cover- 
age of  committee  hearings  by  television 
would  require  facilities  not  presently  avail- 
able In  congressional  committee  rooms.  To 
me  this  is  not  a  valid  argument  against  per- 
mitting television  coverage.  If  anything,  it 
is  a  sound  reason  for  taking  steps  to  install 
the  necessary  facilities. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  that  can  be 
urged  to  the  televising  of  committee  hear- 
ings is  that  occasionally  some  Member,  as 
well  as  a  witness,  may  exaggerate  or  demon- 
strate in  speech  or  mannerism  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  audience.  But  such  ct  nduct  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  viewing  public,  and 
he  who  engages  in  it  does  so  to  his  own  ad- 
verse Interest  and  injury.  Furthermore,  anj 
harmful  Influence  that  might  result  from 
such  actions,  even  an  Influence  toward  dis- 
ruption of  a  hearing,  is  clearly  outweighed 
by  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  pub- 
lic from  a  televised  report  of  committee 
proceedings 

Televising  committee  hearings  tends  to 
insure  that  the  committee's  procecdinps  will 
be  fair.  Committee  members  who  know  that 
the  whole  country  may  be  watching  will 
likely  exercise  greater  care  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  witnesses  are  not  Infringed  and 
that  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with 
decorum  and  purpKXse.  It  is  also  harder  for 
a  witness  to  get  away  with  a  lie  when  the 
hearing  Is  televised.  Sometimes  there  are 
those  watching  to  whom  the  truth  is  known 
and  who  will  be  prompted  by  the  spectacle 
to  get  In  touch  with  the  committee  and  pro- 
vide it  with  information  to  contradict  the 
false  testimony — information  which  the 
committee  might  not  otherwise  obtain. 

A  witness  should  not  have  an  absolute 
rights  to  have  the  lights  turned  off  or  the 
cameras  turned  away  from  him  while  he  Is 
testifying.  The  applicable  rtUe  of  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions provides:  "A  witness  may  request,  on 
grounds  of  distraction,  harassment,  or  phys- 
ical discomfort,  that  during  his  testimony 
television,  motion  picture,  and  other  cam- 
eras and  lights  shall  not  be  directed  at  him, 
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such   request*  to  be  ruled  on  by  the  sub- 
committee members  present  at  the  hearing." 

The  attitude,  cooperation,  and  demeanor 
of  the  witness  are  factors  to  be  taken  Into 
account  by  the  conunlttee  and  possibly  most 
doubts  should  be  resolved  In  the  witness' 
favor.  If  It  becomes  evident  that  the  wit- 
ness Is  making  the  request  capriciously  or 
as  a  subterfuge,  or  if  the  witness  proves  non- 
cooperative  or  manifests  an  antagonistic  at- 
titude, his  request  should  be  denied.  Like- 
wise, If  a  witness  takes  the  fifth  amendment 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  granting  the 
request.  Certainly  he  can  read  from  a  slip 
of  paper  that  he  takes  the  fifth  amendment 
without  any  handicap  In  the  way  of  distrac- 
tion or  discomfort  by  reason  of  the  cameras 
and  lighu. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  In  1954,  put  that 
organization  on  record  as  opposed  to  giving 
any  witness  the  right  to  bar  the  use  of  cam- 
eras or  microphones  by  claiming  distraction, 
asserting:  "Once  fair  procedures  have  been 
set  up,  we  do  not  believe  any  witness  should 
have  the  unilateral  right  to  deprive  millions 
of  viewers  of  the  right  to  see  legislative 
hearings." 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  would  favor  a  Sen- 
ate rule  representing  the  televising  of  com- 
mittee hearings.  I  would  favor  a  rule 
which  made  It  clear  that  hearings  might  be 
televised  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee 
concerned.  I  would  therefore  oppose  a  rule 
prohibiting  the  televising  of  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  I  would  also  oppose  a 
rule  which  took  final  discretion  away  from 
the  Individual  committees. 

Most  of  the  hard  work  In  grinding  out 
essential  legislation  Is  done  in  conunlttee 
rooms,  not  on  the  floors  of  the  legislative 
chambers.  It  Is  in  committee  that  perti- 
nent Information  on  proposed  legislation  Is 
collected,  analyzed  and  evaluated:  and  from 
such  committee  deliberations  legislation  is 
evolved. 

The  primary  purpose  of  any  congressional 
hearing  Is  to  obtain  facts  on  which  to  base 
sound  legislative  Judgments,  but  It  Is  a 
widely  accepted  principle  In  our  Govern- 
ment today  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  se- 
cretly. The  public  needs  to  be  kept  In- 
formed. 

The  question  of  whether  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  of  a  congressional  hearing 
should  be  permitted  ought  to  be  decided 
altogether  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  com- 
mittee's purposes  or  conveniences  are  served 
by  their  coverage.  Certainly  of  equal  Im- 
portance are  such  factors  as  the  Interest 
of  the  public  in  viewing  congressional  ac- 
tivity and  the  right  of  each  news  medium 
to  equal  access  to  the  news. 

Not  all  committee  sessions  can  be  public 
Closed  or  executive  sessions  are  often  nec- 
essary to  work  out  rules  and  procedures. 
Sometimes  prudent  Judgment  also  dictates 
that  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses 
should  be  heard  in  closed  session  to  safe- 
guard the  security  of  the  Nation  or  to  pro- 
tect the  reputation  of  Innocent  persons  from 
possible  Injury. 

But  the  normal  working  sessions  of  a 
committee  should  be  public. 

Radio  and  TV  are  as  much  entitled  to 
freedom-of-the-press  privileges  as  are  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Any  legislative  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  of  Government  that  the 
press  and  radio  are  permitted  to  cover  and 
report — Including  public  hearings  before 
congressional  committees — should  also  be 
made  available  to  the  public  through  the 
media  of  film  and  television. 

When  the  public  sees  and  hears  what  Is 
said  and  done  by  Government  officials  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  Is  better 
able  to  appraise  the  quality  of  their  labors 
and  correctly  assess  the  results  of  their 
efforts. 


Television  already  Is,  and  can  become  In 
even  great;r  degree,  an  Important  instru- 
ment of  democracy 

The  editors  of  TV  Guide  have  asked  me  If 
I  have  any  reconunendatlons  for  improving 
the  television  coverage  of  congressional 
hearings.  Cn  making  them  I  want  to  recog- 
nize that  technical  reasons  under  particu- 
lar circumstances  may  make  one  or  more  of 
them  Imprr  ctlcable  to  follow. 

1.  Where  'er  possible,  the  full  hearing  (or 
hearing  session)  should  be  televised.  As  a 
normal  minimum.  If  a  witness  Is  televised 
his  entire  testimony  should  be  covered.  A 
hearing  do-'s  not  follow  a  script,  and  It  is 
usually  ImiKD^slble  to  tell  or  even  guess  with 
any  certainty  Just  what  moments  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  important  and  Informative. 
Even  when  only  a  limited  time  on  the  air  is 
to  be  given  to  the  hearing.  If  the  whole  hear- 
ing is  fllmtd  or  taped  it  can  be  Intelligently 
edited;  but  if  the  crew  covering  the  hearing 
tries  to  take  only  enough  footage  to  fill  the 
time  slot,  much  that  Is  Important  and  In- 
teresting Is  almost  certain  to  be  lost. 

2.  The  w.tness  should  be  on  camera  more 
and  the  questioners  less.  When  a  question 
Is  asked,  of  course  Its  content  is  of  Interest: 
but  It  is  tlie  demeanor  and  reaction  of  the 
witness,  rather  than  the  questioner,  which 
Is  revealing  and  Important. 

3.  Television  cameramen  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  are  recording  a  leg- 
islative prcceedlng  and  not  a  drama:  that 
It  Is  their  prime  purpose  to  disseminate  the 
news  and  information  that  Is  being  devel- 
oped rather  than  to  place  emphasis  on  that 
which  may  be  merely  Incidental  or  irrele- 
vant. 

Television  can  push  back  the  walls  of  every 
congressional  committee  room  beyond 
Alaska,  beyond  Hawaii,  east  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  south  to  the  Caribbean,  and  let  any 
American  unywhere  open  a  magic  door  In 
his  own  living  room  and  see  the  conmiittees 
of  Congress  In  action.  S\ich  a  public  serv- 
ice and  benefit  should  be  made  available 
and  welcoried.  rather  than  be  denied  and 
suppressed. 


WESTERN  MILIT.^RY  STRENGTH 
AND  SECURITY— ADDRESS  BY 
HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 
OF  MA5-SACHUSETTS 

Mr  RUiSSELL.  Madam  President,  on 
April  14  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL ]  delivered  an 
address  entitled  "Western  Military 
Strength  and  Security."  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science,  at  Philadelphia. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachasetts  on  this  subject  were 
characteristically  objective  and  unpolit- 
ical. I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WEsrraiN   Mn.rrARY   Strength    and   SECuRrrv 

(Address  ty  U.S.  Senator  Levkbett  Salton- 
STALL,  at  the  65th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  14,   1961) 

There  are  two  statements  from  President 
Kennedy's  special  defense  message  of  March 
28,  1961.  which  I  think  are  helpful  to  cite  In 
Initiating  any  appraisal  of  Western  defense 
strength  and  security: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  our  arms  is 
pyeace,  not  war;  to  make  certtiin  that  they 
will  never  have  to  be  used;  to  deter  all  wars, 
general  or  limited,  nuclear  or  conventional, 
large  or  small;  to  convince  all  potential  ag- 
gressors that  any  attack  would  be  futile;  to 


provide  backing  for  diplomatic  settlement 
of  disputes;  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  our 
bargaining  power  for  an  end  to  the  curma 
race. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Our  arms  will  never  be  used  to  strike  the 
first  blow  In  any  attack.  We  must  offset 
whatever  advantage  this  may  appear  to  hand 
an  aggressor  by  so  Increasing  the  capability 
of  our  forces  to  respond  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively to  any  aggressive  move  as  to  convince 
any  would-be  aggressor  that  such  a  move- 
ment would  be  too  futile  and  costly  to  un- 
dertake. We  shall  never  threaten,  provoke, 
or  Initiate  aggression,  but  if  aggression 
should  come,  our  response  will  be  swift  and 
effective  " 

The  principle  of  deterrence  and  how  to 
apply  our  overall  military  strategy  to  It  con- 
stitutes the  overriding  problem  for  U.S.  de- 
fense policy  planners.  The  fact  that,  Jn  ef- 
fect, we  are  building  our  defense  force  so 
that  it  will  never  have  to  be  used  has  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  the  nature  of  that  force. 
The  fact  that  our  Defense  Establishment  will 
never  be  called  to  use  until  It  has  sustained 
the  initial  attack  of  an  enemy  likewise  pro- 
foundly Influences  Its  nature. 

I  believe  that  i>erhaps  the  best  service  I 
can  perform.  In  analyzing  our  defensive  pro- 
ficiency. Is  to  report  on  the  nature  of  the 
new  administration's  defense  policies  and  de- 
velopments as  I  Interpret  them.  What  Is 
being  done  to  Improve  the  capability  of  our 
military  force  In  line  with  current  overall 
military  strategy?  What  Is  the  quality  of 
the  organizational  and  administrative  struc- 
ture to  direct  and  control  the  activity  of  our 
massive  Military  Bstabllshment? 

These  are  questions  which  I  shall  touch 
upon  In  this  talk.  Western  military  strength 
and  security  will  rely  to  a  tremendous  de- 
gree, an  unhealthy  degree  perhaps,  on  the 
nature  of  US  defense  forces:  and  since 
this  Is  the  area  that  I  am  personally  most 
acquainted  with,  I  shall  concentrate  largely 
on  comments  relative  to  our  own  situation. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  recently  about 
two  different  theories  of  deterrence,  both  of 
which  have  support  from  various  quarters 
among  defense  experts.  They  are  the  con- 
cept of  "finite  deterrence"  and  the  concept 
of  "counterforce."  Professor  Henry  A  Kis- 
singer of  Harvard  University  tells  us  the  Is- 
sue is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  deterrent  force — should  this 
be  the  elimination  of  the  enemy's  war- 
making  potential  and  civilian  population,  or 
should  the  target  be  the  elimination  of  the 
opposing  military  establishment?  Finite  de- 
terrence would  require  that  our  military 
force  threaten  the  enemy's  social  substance. 
We  should  develop  a  well  protected  retalia- 
tory force  which  can  ride  out  an  attack 
and  still  be  able  to  Inflict  devastation  on  the 
enemy  which  would  be  unacceptable  to  hU 
values.  To  do  this  a  nation  does  not  need 
an  extremely  large  military  force. 

The  counterforce  strategy  sets  as  Its  target 
the  opponent's  striking  force.  In  addition  to 
Industry  and  civilian  population.  His  mili- 
tary establishment,  as  well,  must  be  de- 
stroyed. This  requires  a  huge  retaliatory 
power  to  be  maintained.  And  In  order  to  re- 
main effective,  our  destructive  military  force 
would  have  to  keep  sufficiently  ahead  of  the 
enemy's  strength  to  Insure  the  chances  of 
victory.  Therefore,  under  this  theory,  the 
military  build-up  Is  virtually  unlimited  and 
would  probably  reach  massive  proportions. 

As  Kissinger  himself  points  out  in  his  new 
book.  "The  Necessity  for  Choice": 

"The  difficulty  with  the  dispute  Is  that  our 
options  £ire  often  vastly  oversimplified.  The 
choice  Is  not  between  a  complete  counter- 
force  capability  or  none  at  all  nor  between 
a  strategy  of  pure  devastation  or  a  strategy 
which  guarantees  victory  In  all  circum- 
stances. Between  these  limiting  conditions 
many  other  possibilities  exist,  each  with  its 
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own    implications    for    deterrence    and    for 
strategy." 

I  believe  that  present  U.S.  defense  strategy 
relies  on  some  coniblnatlon  of  these  two  con- 
cepu  of  deterrent  strength  and  that  perhaps 
the  real  importarice  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  is  a  matter  of  style  rather 
than  substance,  of  emphasis  rather  than  of 
essence.  Counterforce,  emphasizing  the  suc- 
cessful fighting  of  a  war  per  se.  Is  unlimited 
In  Its  dimensions  and  therefore  may  appear 
to  be  more  provocative — you  might  say  "war 
oriented"  Finite  deterrence,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  Impression  of  being  "peace 
oriented"  since  It  is  more  restricted  quanti- 
tatively and  emphasizes  survivability  and 
the  avoidance  of  accidental  war. 

There  are  two  prominent  Issues  concern- 
ing defense  po6t\ire  which  have  a  partic- 
ularly lm|X)rtant  relationship  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  deterren<;e.  These  are;  (a)  the 
strengthening  of  weapons  and  equipment 
suitable  to  fight  In  situations  of  limited  con- 
flict, and  (b)  the  efforts  to  bring  about  de- 
pendable agreeme:its  on  weapons  tests,  arms 
control   and   eventual  dlsarmanfient. 

Under  an  effective  or  stable  strategic 
deterrent,  there  should  theoretically  be  more 
tendency  to  settle  conflicts  In  limited  and 
conventional  military  action.  Since  the  East- 
West  nuclear  stalemate  has  largely  brought 
this  situation  abcut,  there  Is  an  Increasing 
need  for  adequate  forces  of  the  llmlted-war 
variety.  The  chances  are  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  not  dare  to  "bite  "  with  their  nu- 
clear strategic  power,  but  rather  that  they 
win  "nibble  "  wltl.  their  own  or  their  allies' 
tactical  conventional  forces  around  the  free 
world  perimeter.  The  Lebanon  danger  In 
1958  and  the  threat  In  the  Formosan  Strait 
In  1953  are  good  examples  of  this.  In  both 
cases  we  were  sufficiently  prepared  to  take 
quick,  mobile  a<:tlon  demonstrating  our 
readiness  In  the  faraway  trouble  spots.  The 
need  for  this  capability  Is  even  greater  at 
the  present  moment,  however,  and  action  to 
answer  this  need  for  Improved  limited-con- 
flict strength  Is  therefore  compatible  with 
the  theory  of  finite  deterrence  It  is  less 
provocative,  more  restricted  In  its  effect,  and 
stresses  survivability  rather  than  near-In- 
evitable massive  devastation. 

Likewise,  efforts  to  bring  about  genuine 
weapons  control  are  much  more  consistent, 
more  feasible,  under  a  system  of  finite 
deterrence.  Anyone  associated  with  the 
frightening  proportions  and  problems  of  de- 
fense on  a  day-to-day  basis  almost  neces- 
sarily is  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  for 
progress  In  limitation  and  control  of  these 
Incredible  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
Finite  deterrence  stresses  a  limited  nuclear 
retaliatory  deterrent  to  begin  with;  It  em- 
phasizes giving  up  weapons  rather  than  add- 
ing them  and  a  general  feeling  that  there 
Is  some  chance  fcr  peace  and  rational  nego- 
tiation between  states  away  from  the  bal- 
ance of  terror.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
of  course  finite  deterrence  does  not  auto- 
matically lead  to  progress  on  arms  controls — 
the  same  guaran'^ees  of  control  and  Inspec- 
tion must  be  Included  before  that  strategic 
deterrent  Is  In  any  way  curtailed,  as  we 
learn  now  at  tlie  frustrating  Impasse  at 
Geneva.  The  basic  deterrent  must  always  be 
strong  and  effective,  because  we  cannot  ne- 
gotiate arms  agreements  uccessfully  If  we 
do  not  bargain  from  a  position  of  strength. 

On  Tuesday,  April  4.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S  McNarnara  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  to  outline  the 
:.dmlnlstratlon's  new  recommendations  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  1962  A  review  of  these  proposals 
is  extremely  helpful  In  evaluating  the  ap- 
f^roach  of  our  d«!fense  planners.  Generally, 
the  new  prospecttis  very  largely  continues 
basic  policies  laid  down  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  There  is  no  drastic 
fhlft  either  between  the  two  concepts  of 
deterrence   which   I    have   discussed   or    be- 


tween  nuclear  strategic   force    and   conven- 
tional tactical  capability. 

The  new  plan  does  Include  Increased  ex- 
penditures for  the  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  forces  to  fight  In  conventional 
situations.  These  Increases,  however,  are 
modest  and  do  not  come  at  the  expense  of 
our  reliance  on  nuclear  power.  There  has 
been  some  press  comment  recently  to  the 
effect  that,  because  of  efforts  to  make 
stronger  and  more  mobile  our  limited  capa- 
bility, there  Is  less  dependence  on  the  con- 
cept of  "massive  retaliation."  The  merit 
In  that  observation  depends  on  what  one 
means  by  that  phrase,  which  has  been 
bandied  about  out  of  context  enough  so  as 
to  make  It  largely  meaningless.  The  new 
administration  obviously  endeavors  to  keep 
United  States  deterrent  strength  finely  bal- 
anced between  tactical  and  strategic  capabil- 
ity and  has  taken  certain  steps  to  Improve 
that  balance  of  which  I  heartily  approve. 
The  most  encouraging  aspects  of  the  new 
recommendations  In  my  opinion  are  these: 
(1)  The  Pentagon  has  speeded  up  action 
on  immediately  affected  programs  to 
strengthen  quickly  the  quality  of  our  dual 
deterrent;  and  (2)  the  Pentagon  has  dem- 
onstrated a  decisive  selectivity  In  making 
hard  choices  with  regard  to  various  weapons 
systems,  their  development  and  their 
utilization. 

Secretary  McNamara  emphasized  at  the 
outset  that  the  evolution  in  prime  threat 
from  a  manned  bomber  attack  to  an  ICBM 
surprise  attack  complicates  our  counter- 
strategy.  He  pwsed  the  question:  Should  the 
United  States  depend  on  weapons  that  could 
be  utilized  within  the  expected  time  of 
warning  of  such  an  attack,  or  should  we 
rather  depend  upon  riding  out  a  massive  at- 
tack?    His  answer  is  as  follows: 

"In  reevaluating  our  general  war  posi- 
tion, our  major  concern  was  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  deterrent  forces  which  are 
highly  vulnerable  to  ballistic  missile  attack 
or  which  rely  for  their  survival  on  a  hair- 
trigger  response  to  the  first  Indications  of 
such  an  attack.  Conversely,  we  sought  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  second  ap- 
proach— the  kind  of  forces  which  would 
ride  out  a  massive  nuclear  attack  and  which 
could  be  applied  with  deliberation  and  al- 
ways under  the  complete  control  of  the  con- 
stituted authority." 

With  that  basic  emphasis  let  us  look  at 
some  specific  pro|x>sal8  for  change  In  weapons 
and  their  use  in  a  budget  request  for  defense 
totaling  over  $43  billion,  or  about  $240  for 
each  American  man,  woman,  and  child  This 
represents  a  $2  billion  Increase  over  the 
Elsenhower  request  submitted  in  January. 
The  new  proposals  emphasize  a  shift  from 
the  first  generation  liquid -fuel  Atlas  and 
Titan  to  the  more  advanced  solid-fuel  Polaris 
and  Minuteman,  t)oth  of  which  have  a  high 
degree  of  survivability  under  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack.  Starts  on  Polaris  submarines  are 
doubled  and  ships  already  under  construc- 
tion accelerated.  At  the  same  time  plans  for 
equipping  the  nuclear-powered  cruiser  Long 
Beach  with  Polaris  missiles  were  canceled 
since  such  use  would  contradict  the  charac- 
teristics which  make  the  Polaris  so  valuable 
strategically. 

The  Minuteman.  still  in  the  development 
and  test  phase,  has  been  stepped  up.  with 
emphasis  on  fixed  base  rather  than  on  mobile 
squadrons  In  order  to  move  the  weiapon  Into 
operation  faster  and  at  less  cost.  The  cur- 
rent program  for  the  Atlas  Is  left  alone  and 
a  cutback  has  been  Indicated  for  the  final 
two  Titan  squadrons  scheduled. 

The  new  administration  is  placing  Its  em- 
phasis on  -trategic  bomber  readiness  rather 
than  on  building  more  B-52  heavy  and  B-58 
medium  bombers  Therefore  money  is  re- 
quested to  Increase  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  number  of  our  strategic  bonibers 
on  permanent  ground-alert  status.  Two  of 
the  new  program's  major  decisions  Involved 
a    cutback    of    the    B-70    mach    3    manned 


bomber  and  a  cut-out  of  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  program  The  B-70  could  not 
be  operational  until  1968.  when  missiles  will 
have  largely  taken  over  as  the  most  efficient 
strategic  weapon.  And.  according  to  the 
Pentagon,  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
project  simply  carries  no  specific  military 
requirement. 

The  new  recommendations  assist  the 
Midas  satellite-borne  warning  system  and 
put  the  new  administration  right  In  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
confronting  our  defense  ex{>erts;  what  to  do 
with  the  Nlke-Zeus  antimissile  missile? 
This  problem  exemplifies  the  type  of  In- 
tensely complex  and  delicate  decision-mak- 
ing which  our  Military  Establishment  faces. 
The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  was  well  along  In  development  and  had 
made  satisfactory  progress.  His  decision,  a 
tentative  but  specific  one.  was  to  continue 
In  the  development,  testing  and  evaluation 
phase  of  the  program,  but  not  to  take  any 
steps  with  the  production  and  deploj-ment 
of  the  system. 

Concerning  efforts  to  strengthen  and  make 
more  versatile  our  limited  war  deterrent, 
the  new  proposal  emphasized  three  points: 
proper  deployment,  proper  training  and 
proper  equipment.  Secretary  McNamara 
commented  there  had  been  a  tendency  since 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war  to  emphasize 
the  nuclear  capabilities  of  limited  war  forces. 
Although  such  use  Is  essential,  the  Pentagon 
Is  careful  to  point  out,  the  nonnuclear  capa- 
bility of  conventional  forces  Is  stressed  in 
the  current  plan  In  order  to  provide  greater 
versatility. 

The  McNamara  request  asked  for  over 
$820  million  for  the  strengthening  of  con- 
ventional weapons  and  equipment  through 
procurement,  rehabilitation  and  moderniza- 
tion. This  included  substantial  assistance 
for  new  gu.'rrlUa  and  antlguerrlUa  warfare 
programs — so  that  local  Communist  terrorist 
and  subversive  activities  In  underdeveloped 
areas  can  be  effectively  met  It  Included 
money  to  Institute  indestructible  command 
control  systems  to  Insure  a  real  understand- 
ing of  developments  and  effective  authority 
for  U.S.  military  action  at  any  stage  during 
enemy  attack.  The  Secretary  also  recom- 
mended elimination  of  certain  unneeded 
defense  facilities — Including  52  Installations 
in   the  United   States. 

These  are  the  most  noteworthy  decisions 
reached  in  the  new  proposals.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  from  the  nature  of  Its 
decisions  and  the  general  tone  of  Its  pro- 
nouncements on  military  strategy,  the  plan 
refiects  a  slight  tendency  toward  allnement 
with  the  definite-deterrence  concept.  Spe- 
cifically this  can  be  seen  by  the  new  emphsisis 
on  conventional  and  nonnuclear  moderniza- 
tion, second-strike  retaliatory  weapons,  and 
a  generally  passive  rather  than  active  de- 
fense p>osture. 

So  much  for  new  weapons.  Now.  what  Is 
the  nature  of  the  organization  structure 
of  our  Military  Bstabllshment  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  administering  these  pro- 
grams? 

It  Is  amazing  how  the  civilian  head  of  our 
Military  Establishment  has  greatly  Increased 
his  real  authority  over  the  last  15  years. 
This  carries  out  the  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Is  good  in  practice.  Our  first  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  James  Forrestal  was  plagued 
by  a  lack  of  effective  power  to  make  and 
execute  unified  decisions.  His  effectiveness 
as  Secretary  depended  largely  on  his  p)owers 
of  persuasion  and  personal  prestige.  Today 
Secretary  McNamara  wields  strong  power 
over  his  farfiung  establishment  In  my 
opinion  there  are  four  basic  areas  In  which 
his  administration  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  strengthen  further 
this  control.  These  are  unification  and  cen- 
tralization in  departmental  organization  and 
programs,  a  speedup  In  the  making  of  deci- 
sions and  their  execution,  increase  In  civilian 
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over  military  control,  and  tightened  organi- 
zational discipline  in  general.  These  ac- 
tivities Indicate  the  spirit  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  its  duties  In  the 
Defense  Establishment. 

First,  the  trend  In  unification  of  control 
and  function  Is  a  continuation  of  a  develop- 
ment during  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
The  national  strategic  target  plan  Initiated 
by  Secretary  Gates  is  an  example  of  this. 
It  was  responsible  for  the  selection,  classifi- 
cation and  allocation  of  targets  and  was 
carried  out  by  a  Joint  targeting  conunlttee. 
Secretary  McNamara  lias  picked  up  another 
Idea  which  his  predecessors  had  studied. 
This  would  combine  the  Intelligence  opera- 
tions of  the  various  services  under  one  office. 
Another  rather  far-reaching  suggestion 
under  consideration  would  merge  the  Army's 
Strategic  Army  Corps  and  the  Air  Force's 
.  Tactical  Air  Command  under  one  unit.  This 
action  obviously  moves  In  the  functional 
rather  than  the  service-oriented  direction. 
In  addition,  other  plans  are  being  considered 
to  bring  about  a  greater  functlonallzation  In 
weapons  systems.  Unified  commands  for 
research  and  development  are  also  being 
given  greater  scrutiny,  due  to  the  great  suc- 
cess ot  the  nuclear  submarine  and  Polaris 
missile  project  which  was  organized  along 
these  lines. 

Second,  the  Secretary  generally  has  em- 
phasized Increased  speed  in  the  reaching  of 
decisions.  The  move  to  give  the  Air  Force 
greater  dominance  In  space  research,  for 
instance,  Is  a  good  example  of  this.  Follow- 
up  on  decisions  reached  In  preparing  the  new 
budget  reflects  a  speedup  In  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  programs  once  Judgment  Is  reached 
concerning  them. 

Third,  the  Secretary  has  acted  generally 
to  emphasize  civilian  control  In  his  Depart- 
ment. This  Is  evident  In  the  vigor  and  dis- 
patch with  which  he  and  his  chief  civilian 
advisors  are  operating.  It  Is  reflected  In  the 
control  and  command  apparatus  which  I 
have  mentioned  emphasizing  that  contin- 
uous civilian  command  remain  in  uninter- 
rupted control  even  in  the  most  critical  clr- 
ciimstances.  Also.  It  appears  that  whereas 
the  Individual  service  Chiefs  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  malce  their  views  known  on 
recent  studies,  the  JCS  as  a  body  has  some- 
times been  bypassed  in  the  process. 

Fourth.  President  Kennedy  laid  down  pro- 
posed steps  to  provide  better  technical  ad- 
ministrative and  political  control  of  the 
military  at  All  times.  Increased  emphasis 
on  public  relations  discipline  throughout 
the  various  segments  of  the  Pentagon  again 
suggests  a  tighter  organization.  To  further 
this  endeavor  Secretary  McNamara  has  rec- 
ommended extenfive  systems  planning  and 
analysis  projects  for  the  Pentagon,  and  has 
set  up  a  special  organization  and  manage- 
ment unit  In  the  oCQce  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel. 

All  these  efforts  seem  to  Indicate  a  reali- 
zation of  the  basic  disadvantages  under 
which  a  democracy  suffers  when  competing 
with  the  more  efficient  mechanisms  of  a 
totalitarian  state.  They  seem — again,  per- 
haps as  a  matter  of  style — calculated  to  min- 
imize the  Inherent  bureaucratic  disadvan- 
tages of  our  system.  How  successful  they 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  Is  too  early  to  say  how  Congress  as  a 
whole  wUl  respond  to  these  developments  In 
the  Pentagon.  There  will  be  no  quarrel  in 
my  opinion  with  plans  to  revise  the  nuclear 
arm  of  our  deterrent  strength  and  to  in- 
crease the  modernization  of  the  conven- 
tional arm.  There  may  be  a  demand  to  In- 
crease expenditures  for  the  strategic  bomber 
forces. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  extensive  con- 
troversy concerning  the  cutback  in  the  B-70 
.program.  With  regard  to  the  "ho\isekeep- 
Ing"  renovations  of  Secretary  McNamara. 
Congress  will  want  to  keep  a  very  careful 
eye  on  developments,  but  for  now  I  would 
hazard  the  comment  that  the  new  Defense 


Secretary's  unusual  combination  of  decisive- 
ness, moderation,  and  expedition  In  his 
duties  will  find  a  more,  rather  than  less, 
sympathetic  response  on  Capitol  HUl. 

As  soon  as  we  look  beyond  the  imnae- 
diate  questions  of  Pentagon  planning  and 
defense  funding,  we  realize  the  Immense 
Importance  of  interdependence  for  military 
policy.  First,  there  is  the  need  for  Inter- 
dependence with  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  partnership,  specifically  participants 
o.  the  NATO.  CKNTO,  and  SEATO  alliances, 
of  which  we  are  a  member.  Second,  there 
is  the  need  for  lnterdep)endence  between  our 
defense  pwllcy  and  the  other  aspects  of  our 
total  International  strategy. 

The  United  States  Is  firmly  committed  to 
close,  vigorous,  cooperative  alliances  with 
her  free  world  friends.  The  whole  structure 
of  our  foreign  policy  since  World  War  II  has 
emphasized  this,  and  new  strains  on  the 
policy  of  containment  of  Cc«nmunlst  ex- 
pansion, as  well  as  new  strains  on  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  fabric  of  the  free  world. 
make  such  unity  all  the  more  es.<^entlal. 
From  the  military  point  of  view  alliances 
with  foreign  nations  give  us  both  the  op- 
portunity to  encoxu-age  strong  military 
forces  with  our  defense  support  and  the 
opportunity  for  proper  dispersal  and  de- 
plojTnent  of  our  own  forces  In  such  a  way  as 
to  strengthen  our  nuclear  deterrent  and  to 
mobilize  our  forces  for  limited  war  in  a 
really  effective  manner.  Let  me  quote 
briefly  from  former  Secretary  Gates'  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations last  June: 

"The  whole  posture  of  the  United  States 
and  the  basic  tenet  of  its  foreign  policy  Is  In 
collective  support  jurangements:  what  Is 
known  as  a  forward  strategy.   •   •   • 

"The  bases  that  we  have,  permit  o\ir  forces 
to  remain  deployed,  ready  and  alert,  on  the 
scene  of  action  in  the  far-flung  areas  of  the 
world,  the  Far  East,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
so  forth. 

"Their  prlm.Tjy  mission  Is  to  preserve  the 
peace,  but  If  the  peace  cannot  be  preserved 
and  some  limited  threat  gets  started,  they 
can  move  quickly  and  put  out  the  fire  or  they 
can  be  augmented  If  this  fire  grows  larger. 

'Furthermore,  the  forward  strategy  In 
building  bases  for  our  allies  gives  them  deter- 
mination, self-respect,  permits  them  to  have 
a  sense  of  security  for  themselves,  to  stand 
up  and  remain  members  of  the  free  world, 
and  backs  up  their  own  determination.  This 
probably  would  not  exist,  and  they  would 
probably  become  victims  of  snbverslon.  Infil- 
tration, or  some  other  method  of  attack  if 
they  did  not  have  some  forces  to  maintain  at 
least  Internal  security." 

The  free  world  alliance  Is  continually  beset 
by  new  strains,  both  economic  and  political. 
Whether  the  new  administration  can  Improve 
the  overall  strength  and  stability  of  the 
partnership  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  great  burden  of  resjxjn- 
slblllty  and  action.  With  reference  to  NATO. 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
pledged  to  build  up,  two  difficulties  immedi- 
ately come  to  mind.  The  U.S.  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  on  Angola  paints  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  our  dilemma  In  helping  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  new  emerging  underdeveloped 
countries  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the 
demands  of  our  Western  allies.  Another  ex- 
ample is  symbolized  by  President  Kennedy's 
decision  to  travel  to  Paris  to  meet  with  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle  In  the  near  future.  The 
United  States  would  like  France  to  play  a 
stronger  and  more  cooperative  role  In  the 
NATO  alliance,  yet  we  have  serious  difficulty 
In  cooperating,  in  turn,  with  France  on  her 
policies  In  Algeria,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Laos. 

Militarily,  we  face  difficulties  In  working 
out  a  unified  nuclear  force  for  the  15-natlon 
NATO  alliance  and  In  persuading  other 
NATO  members  to  Increase  their  contribu- 


tion of  ground  forces  to  the  group.  I  am 
very  doubtful  that  Congress  at  this  time 
would  agree  to  amend  the  McMahon  Act 
allowing  any  dispersal  of  nuclear  power 
within  the  NATO  alliance.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  there  can  be  no  Independent  nuclear 
force  for  NATO,  since  the  United  States  must 
retain  effective  control  of  all  the  nuclear 
weapons  It  produces.  At  any  rate,  state- 
ments by  NATO  leaders  stressing  the  or- 
ganization as  the  core  of  Western  security  or 
calling  for  a  real  unity  of  purpose  and 
method  In  the  Western  alliance  will  obvious- 
ly not  be  enough,  and  hard  decisions  of 
compromise  will  have  to  be  made  on  all  sides 
in  order  to  bring  about  real  progress. 

The  CENTO  and  SEATO  alliances  face 
parallel  difficulties.  In  the  Lao  crisis  the 
SEATO  nations  seem  to  have  reached  some 
degree  of  unanimity  as  to  possible  action, 
but  how  far  they  actually  go  is  another  ques- 
tion. Both  these  alliances  are  largely  un- 
tested and  will  depend  In  any  event  to  a 
heavy  degree  on  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Increased  emphasis  on  the  means 
with  which  to  fight  In  limited  or  guerrilla 
conflict  will,  of  course,  be  helpful  for  these 
defense  blocs. 

Our  defense  policies  must  be  closely 
alined  with  the  allied  flelds  of  disarma- 
ment, economic  aid,  and  United  Nations  af- 
fairs. At  least  two  of  these  subjects  will  be 
covered  In  detail  by  men  far  more  expert 
than  I  during  this  conference.  I  believe 
that  our  policy  of  deterrence  must  be  as  con- 
sistent as  possible  with  efforts  to  bring  about 
adequately  protected  weapons  tests  and  dis- 
armament agreements.  To  the  extent  that 
the  finite  deterrence  versus  counterforce  de- 
bate has  any  validity,  the  former  emphasis 
will  be  most  constructive  In  this  regard,  and 
I  have  already  suggested  that  the  new  budget 
request  for  defense  is,  if  anything,  more 
rather  than  less  compatible  with  this 
philosophy. 

This  reconciliation  between  two  appar- 
ently contradictory  ends — military  power 
and  Its  reduction  and  control — must  pro- 
gress. As  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmlllan 
said  at  MIT  recently:  "We  must  take  care 
lest  by  building  up  our  own  security  we  per- 
petuate and  encourage  a  nuclear  arms  race. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  so  earnestly  hope 
for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  present 
negouatlon  in  Geneva."  And  Sir  Charles 
P.  Snow,  the  noted  British  scientist,  has 
pointed  out  that  within  6  years  China  and 
several  other  states  will  have  a  stock  of 
nuclear  bombs  and  within  10  years  the 
chances  of  some  of  these  weapons  being  ex- 
ploded is  very  real  indeed. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  compelling  ques- 
tion set  as  the  theme  of  this  conference. 
"Is  International  Communism  Winning?" 
The  Important  thing  to  recognize  Is  that 
neither  the  East  nor  West  has  gained  sub- 
stantially over  the  other  in  the  last  decade. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  short  run,  at 
least,  an  aggressive,  totalitarian  machine 
holds  many  basic  advantages  when  compet- 
ing with  a  defensive,  democratic  endeavor, 
we  make  take  some  modest  encouragement 
from  this  stalemate  of  mutual  frustration. 
Certainly,  for  Instance,  In  the  underdevel- 
oped areas,  the  Communists  carry  great  ini- 
tial leverage  in  both  appeal  and  action.  Yet 
the  West  has  held  the  Line. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  my  part  In  the 
discussion,  let  me  say  that  the  United  States 
is  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world  mili- 
tarily. Her  Joint  Defense  Kstablishment 
maintained  with  the  help  of  her  free  world 
allies  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  Western  deterrent  at  the  present  time 
is  effective;  that  is,  it  is  capable  of  prevent- 
ing major  aggression  by  our  enemies.  Yet 
we  constantly  face  both  new  external  threats 
and  pulls  on  our  Inner  strength.  So  It  Is 
our  Job  to  dedicate  ourselves  constantly  to 
hard  reappraisal,  combined  mobilization  of 
Joint  resources,  and  decisive  action  to  make 
and  carry  out  new  policies  on  the  national 
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and  international  levels.  Such  action  de- 
p>ends  on  an  alert  and  Intelligent  electorate 
capable  of  generating  a  powerful  national 
will  and  unified  resolve  to  support  the  strong 
policies  that  wli:  be  needed  Consider  the 
accomplishment  the  Russians  have  reported 
Just  this  week  In  launching  a  man  into  space 
and  returning  him  from  orbit,  for  Instance. 
The  U.S.S.R  must  be  commended  for  a  pow- 
erful breakthrough.  But  we  cannot  Indulge 
in  Inferiority  complexes,  which  we  are  rather 
prone  to  do  as  a  nation.  We  must  not  be 
disheartened,  or  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  own  overall  scientific  progress  In  space 
research  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Russians. 
It  would  be  foolhardy  to  trust  complacency 
on  a  ^y  score,  but  our  outlook  m\ist  be  con- 
flder  and  resolute  if  we  are  to  continue  In- 
crea   "g  our  great  strength. 

T.   o  Is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased  and 
I  jncred  to  address  you  here  tonight. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  authorizing  the  procurement  of 
mihtary  aircraft,  ships,  and  missiles,  as 
provided  in  section  412  of  the  Military 
Construction  Act  of  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  we  hope  we  may  be  able  to  take  up 
the  bill  early  next  week. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Russell,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  reported 
an  original  bill  <S.  1852 »  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port <No.  253'  thereon;  which  bill  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  let 
me  state  that  it  is  anticipated  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  business  today,  the 
Senate  will  go  over  until  Monday. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
two  treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar — 
Executive  C  and  Executive  I;  and.  on  the 
basis  of  the  authority  just  granted  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  on  Monday,  as 
well. 

On  Tuesday,  we  shall  bring  up  the  aid- 
to-education  bill,  which  was  reported  this 
morning  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

I  wish  to  take  this  means  to  serve  no- 
tice on  the  Senate — and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  minority  leader- 
ship— that  all  Senators  should,  from  next 
Monday  on,  plan  to  be  in  the  city  and  in 
the  Chamber,  because  following  the  aid- 
to-education  bill,  we  shall  have  the  hous- 
ing bill. 

In  addition,  let  me  state  that  insofar 
as  the  two  treaties  are  concerned,  there 
will  be  no  record  vote  on  them  until 
Tuesday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour.  Later,  I  hope  to  work  out  an 
agreement  with  the  minority  leader,  to 
see  whether  we  can  be  more  specific. 


But  I  do  wish  to  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  from  Monday  next,  all  Sena- 
tors should  remain  in  the  city  arid  should 
be  in  the  Chamber,  for  the  consideration 
of  this  most  important  legislation  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If,  unhapi:>ily,  the 
Senate  were  not  able  to  dispose  of  the 
school  legislation  and  the  housing  legis- 
lation by  Friday,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  feel  inclined  to  have  the 
Senate  hold  a  Saturday  session,  or  would 
he  feel  inclined  to  have  the  Senate  go 
over  from  Friday  to  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  From  next  Friday 
to  the  following  Monday,  and  no  Satur- 
day session,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  seeks  recognition  in  the 
morning  hour,  I  now  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss the  apparent  policy  decision  of 
President  Kennedy  not  to  seek  the  en- 
actment of  civil  rights  legislation  at  this 
session.  That  was  reported  as  of  May 
9;  and  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
10  appears  the  following  statement  by 
President  Kennedy's  press  secretary, 
Pierre  Salinger: 

The  President  has  made  It  clear  that  he 
does  not  think  It  is  necessary  at  this  time 
to  enact  civil  rights  legislation. 

Madam  President,  the  President  him- 
self said,  in  answer  to  a  question  at  a 
news  conference  on  March  8: 

When  I  believe  that  we  can  usefully  move 
ahead  In  the  field  of  legislation,  I  will  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  Congress. 

Madam  President,  what  needs  to  be 
made  clear  is  whether  this  policy  of  the 
administration  also  includes  modifica- 
tion of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  regarding  debates  and 
filibusters,  because  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  there  is  every  intention — as  we 
were  assured  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion— to  move  into  the  effort  to  amend 
those  rules  later  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  with  the  holding  of  the  neces- 
sary hearings,  and  the  expectation  that 
action  will  then  be  taken  on  the  floor. 
That  is  the  first  point  I  make.  Madam 
President. 

My  second  point  is  as  follows:  I  believe 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  myself 
and  less  than  fair  and  would  not  be  act- 
ing in  pursuance  of  my  duty  here  if  I 
did  not  protest  strongly  against  the  ap- 
parent decision  of  the  administration  at 
the  very  most  to  go  no  further  than  some 
effort  to  have  a  modification  made  of 
rule  XXII  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate — 
the  so-called  filibuster  rule.  I  say  that 
for  the  reason  that  the  administration 
has  shown  commendable  activity  with 
respect  to  executive  action,  especially  in 
moving  into  the  Prince  Edward  County 


school  cases,  through  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for 
legislation,  not  even  in  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward Coimty  school  cases.  For  example, 
if  fimds  and  technical  assistance  were  to 
be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
some  schooling  for  the  Negro  children 
there,  who  now  are  being  denied  any 
schooling  whatever,  congressional  action 
would  be  required.  Let  me  also  point 
out  that  cases  involving  the  Prince  Eid- 
ward  County  schools  are  pending;  it 
was  in  those  cases  that  the  administra- 
tion took  action,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  There  would  be 
nothing  in  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  move  unless  we  provided 
authority — by  means  of  the  famous  pro- 
vision called  Part  III.  which  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Senate  before,  but  al- 
ways has  had  substantial  support — for 
the  Attorney  General  to  move  in  those 
cases. 

In  addition.  Senator  Clark  and  Repre- 
sentative Celler,  in  pursuance  of  a  cam- 
paign promise  by  the  President,  and  with 
the  backing  of  the  administration,  have 
introduced  a  package  of  six  bills,  one  of 
which,  for  example,  calls  for  ratification 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  literacy  test;  and  others  deal 
with  some  of  the  matters  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  in  connection  with  civil 
rights  legislation. 

If  that  is  the  administration's  work 
originally,  in  initiating  such  legislation, 
the  administration  certainly  should  go 
through  with  it,  by  backing  up  those 
bills. 

In  short.  Madam  President,  I  have 
never  made  partisan  issues  of  civil  rights 
matters,  and  I  hope  not  to  do  so  now; 
for  I  introduced,  in  January  1961,  a  civil 
rights  legislative  program  which  had  bi- 
partisan sponsorship  and  which  covers 
these  same  broad  areas.  But  I  feel  that 
every  one  of  us  who  is  deeply  concerned 
with  this  subject  must  protest  very 
strongly  against  the  apparent  attitude 
of  the  administration  that  it  must  ap- 
pease Senators  from  one  section  of  the 
county  in  order  to  get  the  rest  of  its 
"must"  legislation  through,  at  the  price 
of  the  critically  important  civil  rights 
bills  which  deserve  a  place  on  anyone's 
"must"  list,  including  the  administra- 
tion's "must"  list,  in  view  of  its  cam- 
paign pledges,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
campaign  pledges  of  those  of  us  on  the 
Republican  side. 

I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  see  to 
it  that  action  is  had  at  this  session  on 
civil  rights  bills;  and  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  yet  come  around  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  stern  necessity  for  taking 
this  course  of  action. 


PRICE   OF  FARM   EQUIPMENT 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Madam  President, 
the  other  day  I  found  in  the  Washington 
Star  a  very  brief  article  entitled  "Faim 
Equipment  Rise  Predicted."  The  article 
is  by  the  Associated  Press,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Farm  Equipment  Rise  Predicted 

A  leading  Investment  service  predicts  bet- 
ter days  for  agriculture  under  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  a  revival  in  the  farm 
equipment  Industry. 
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In  its  current  report,  the  Value  Line  In- 
vestment Surrey  has  this  to  say: 

"While  It  U  a  bit  too  early  to  be  specific 
as  to  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  farmers 
during  President  Kennedy's  administration, 
we  feel  relatively  safe  in  making  this  state- 
ment: President  Kennedy  will  drive  hard  to 
Improve  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer 
and  he  will  achieve  some  success." 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
"leading  investment  service"  is  a  much 
better  prophet  about  the  future  of  agri- 
culture than  is  the  ex-Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  been  making 
a  few  comments  about  agriculture.  Of 
course,  he  predicted  that  the  agricul- 
tural situation  would  be  worse;  and  let 
me  say  that  he  has  some  expert  knowl- 
edge of  those  matters,  having  been  a 
part  of  the  administration  which  at- 
tempted to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  the  family -farm  system,  only  to  be 
relieved  of  his  responsibilities  in  time 
for  the  farmers  to  be  saved  from  that 
situation. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  investment 
service  for  its  vision,  sense  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  sene  of  fairplay.  I  predict 
that  with  this  investment  service  there 
will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  agri- 
cvUture  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, and  I  want  to  compliment  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  fine  thing 
he  is  doing. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  NAVIGATION  PO- 
TENTIAL OP  MISSOURI   RIVER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  congressional 
policy,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made 
great  progress  in  developing  the  naviga- 
tion potential  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
and  South  Dakota  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  seeing  establisiiment  of  a  9-foot 
channel  in  the  river  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  to  enable  this  area  to  achieve 
the  economic  and  industrial  growth 
needed  to  absorb  those  people  who  are 
leaving  the  farms.  This  development 
can  also  quicken  the  decentralization  of 
defense  and  industrial  plants,  which  is 
long  overdue. 

In  the  April  15  and  May  7  issues  of 
the  Sioux  City  Journal  appeared  two 
timely  editorials  on  this  subject,  which 
point  out  the  findings  of  a  recent  sur- 
vey on  the  economic  impact  of  channel 
improvement  and  also  the  desirability 
of  letting  the  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
tinue to  handle  the  navigation  problem 
with  the  good  sen.se  and  judgment  which 
have  characterized  the  corps  activities 
heretofore. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  City  Sunday  Journal,  May 
7,  1961] 

RivxB  Shipping  :  Ket  to  Abea  Growth 

A  study  of  the  economic  potential  of 
any  region  Inevitably  leads  a  researcher's 
discussion  seemingly  In  circles  because  of 
the  "which  came  flrst,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg?"  Interrelationship  of  marketing,  pro- 
duction and  related  factors. 

Although  an  economic  survey  may  not 
succeed  in  solving  the  riddle.  It  has  madd 


progress  if  the  reading  has  revealed  the  In- 
fluence of  the  more  Important  economic 
factors  on  one  another. 

Helpful  In  that  way  Is  the  recently  re- 
leased study,  "Economic  Impact  of  Channel 
Improvement  on  the  Iowa  Segment  of  the 
Missouri  River."  made  by  the  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute  of  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  for  the 
Iowa  Development  Commission  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Iowa  Public  Service  Co.  and  the 
Iowa  Power  and  Light  Co. 

Basically,  the  study  report  finds  that  a 
9-foot  navigation  channel  In  the  Mis- 
souri River,  on  the  basis  of  experience  In 
other  river  basins,  will  result  In  economic 
growth  that  will  radiate  from  the  riverfront 
inland  to  broaden  the  economic  base  of 
county  towns  if  there  Is  the  community  will 
and  the  capital  to  guide  and  Integrate  the 
development.  The  findings  seem  to  us  to 
apply  equally  well  to  similar  Nebraska  nnd 
South  Dakota  river  areas  along  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Northwest  Iowa's  basic  industry,  agricul- 
ture, will  receive  some  early  benefits  In  lower 
costs  of  fertilizer  and  Imported  feed  sup- 
plements and  In  lower  freight  costs  on  grain 
it  exports.  Indirect  and  somewhat  delayed 
but  nevertheless  significant  to  steel-using 
Industry,  Including  farming,  would  be  the 
movement  of  scrap  steel  downstream  and  of 
machinery  and  other  finished  steel  up- 
stream. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  rural  popula- 
tion decline  In  the  18  western  Iowa  coun- 
ties of  the  Missouri  segment  and  the  scarcity 
of  Industry  In  some  of  them  as  obstacles 
to  much  direct  and  immediate  benefit  from 
navigation.  Nevertheless,  savings  In  bulk 
transportation  rates  for  grain  and  fertilizer 
could  stimulate  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  Industry-short  middle  and  southern 
counties  and  thus  help  to  reverse  the  rural- 
small  town  population  decline,  the  report 
Indicates.  This  would  be  an  assistance  to 
location  of  new  industry  because  it  would 
tend  to  keep  a  younger,  more  productive 
labor  force  at  hand  In  the  region. 

One  facet  of  agriculture  developing  with 
the  river.  rPTardlng  which  no  statistics 
could  be  available  to  the  Midwest  report, 
but  which  could  well  have  been  mentioned 
In  conjunction  with  Its  observation  that 
some  lOO.OOO  acres  of  marginal  rough  land 
has  gone  out  of  farming  In  this  area  in 
recent  years.  Is  the  fact  of  up  to  200  000 
flood-free  acres  of  Missouri  bottoms  added 
permanently  to  full-time  output  of  high- 
yield  grain  and  specialized  crops  under  in- 
tensive, easily  Irrigated  and  heavily  fertilized 
tillage. 

The  Midwest  report  finds  In  the  lowa-Mls- 
sourl  River  area  many  of  the  things  new 
Industry  seeks — a  surplus  of  diligent,  easy-to- 
traln  labor;  good  overland  transportation 
facilities  Including  the  interstate  highway; 
excellent  petroleum  pipeline  service;  water, 
fuel,  and  power  In  abundance;  and  basic  raw 
materials  ranging  from  limestone  to  farm 
crops. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
poTt  Is  that  with  river  transportation,  the 
areas  facing  the  Missouri  River  can  expect 
to  broaden  and  diversify  their  Industrial 
bases  and  to  reverse  much  of  the  local  pop- 
ulation decline. 

Without  river  transportation,  the  outlook 
for  these  rural  town  areas  for  1975  Is  a  still 
smaller  and  older  working  force  less  able 
to  accept  new  Industry,  a  declining  market 
for  local  Industries,  and  for  those  remaining 
on  the  farm,  continuing  economic  disadvan- 
tage of  high-cost  transportation  for  bulk 
supplies  and  marketable  commodities. 

Thus,  though  the  Midwest  Research  In- 
stitute study  report  opens  with  an  admo- 
nition that  there  are  no  panaceas,  no  cure- 
alls,  it  shows  navigation  to  be  Imperative 
If  the  river  region  is  to  achieve  anything 
more  than  a  drastically  retarded,  below  na- 
tional average  growth  rat*. 


[FYom  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  Apr.  15,  19fll] 
No  UacENCT   IN   Navigation   Decision 

Conflicting  statements  regarding  deci- 
sions as  to  the  length  of  the  1061  navigation 
season  on  the  Missouri  River  have  come  from 
Washington,  DC.  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in 
recent  days. 

The  first,  from  Senators  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana  and  Congress- 
man Quentln  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota,  all 
Democrats,  after  a  conference  with  Kenneth 
Holum.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  water  and  power,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam 
Cassldy  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  navigation  season 
would  have  to  be  curtailed  due  to  water 
shortage  upstream  and  that  the  decision 
would  be  made  at  the  June  1-2  meeting  of 
the  river  coordinating  committee. 

The  second  and  last  Interpretation  comes 
from  Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Shuler,  Missouri 
River  engineer  at  Omaha,  who  fays  he  un- 
derstands the  consensus  of  that  conference 
to  have  been  that  the  current  water  outlook 
of  the  upper  basin  Indicates  a  poaslble 
shortening  of  the  navigation  season  but  that 
the  actual  recommendation  was  referred  to 
the  coordinating  committee. 

Brigadier  General  Shuler  further  pointed 
out  that  adequate  information  on  the  year's 
runoff  will  not  be  available  for  making  the 
curtailment  decision  until  the  committee's 
August  meeting,  which  through  practice  has 
proved  the  most  feasible  time  for  making 
such  derisions. 

Remembering  last  year's  heavy  summer 
rain  runoffs  In  the  middle  and  lower  tribu- 
taries, which  enabled  the  engineers  to  bank 
much  of  the  water  th.'\t  would  have  other- 
wise been  released  to  support  navigation,  we 
can  see  no  reason  for  rushing  a  decision  to 
shut  down  Missouri  River  navigation  early 
next  fall. 

Aggregate  precipitation  In  the  Missouri 
Valley  is  still  much  too  unpredictable  a  fac- 
tor to  assume  that  a  lighter  than  usunl 
spring  runoff  portends  a  summer  drought.  A 
repetition  of  last  summer's  rains  In  the  lower 
and  middle  basin  could  easily  forestall  a 
serious  drawdown  In  the  large  upstream 
reservoirs  even  If  the  summer  runoff  from 
the  mountains  fell  below  normal. 

There's  no  need  for  hurrying  such  an 
emergency  decision  except  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  would.  If  they  could  force  their 
will  on  the  rest  of  the  basin,  have  the  Mt.s- 
sourl  River  dam  operation  favor  preference 
power  users  at  the  expense  of  others  right- 
fully entitled  to  orderly  use  of  the  various 
other  Important  community  bencflu  the 
harnessed  Missouri  has  made  possible. 


RAMPART:  THE  BIGGEST  OF  THEM 
ALL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
Col.  C.  Hanburger,  district  engineer  of 
the  Alaska  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District, 
spoke  Tuesday  of  this  week  before  the 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  told  the  chamber  of  the 
con.=truction  work  in  Alaska  for  this  year 
over  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
have  suE>ervision. 

Principally,  however.  Colonel  Han- 
burger's  remarks  had  to  do  with  the 
proposed  hydroelectric  project  at  Ram- 
part on  the  Yukon  River.  He  told  of 
the  start  of  field  investigations  under 
mcst  trying  and  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions.  He  told  how  electricity  could 
be  generated  there  to  supply  the  needs 
of  10  million  homes.  He  told  of  an  in- 
stallation that  would  produce  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of 
power  generated  by  Grand  Coulee.  He 
told  how  a  great  inland  sea  would  be 
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created  if  the  dam  were  constructed. 
He  told  of  the  estimated  construction 
costs  to  make  available  2-mill  power  to 
supply  cheap  electricity  for  industry  and 
many  other  things. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Colonel  Hanburger's 
speech  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address    Dhjtesxd    bt    Col.    C.    Hanbuiicek, 

DlSTUCT     ENCLNEXE.      U^.     AsMT     ENGINEER 

DiSTXicT,   Alaska,   at   Fairbanks  Chamber 

or  COKMEECE   ON  Mat   9,    1961 

I  welcome  this  opfxjrtunlty  of  speaking  to 
you  about  the  proposed  Rampart  Canyon 
hydroelectric  project  which  neighbors  Pair- 
banks  to  the  northwest. 

First,  I  should  like  to  mention  the  mil- 
itary construction  program  in  the  Fairbanks 
area  for  this  year  The  Alaska  district  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  supervise  con- 
strucuon  at  Elelson.  Port  Yukon.  Indian 
Mountain.  Galena  and  Clear,  which  wUl 
amount  to  about  910  million  worth  of  work. 
This  amount  Is  down  about  50  percent  from 
last  year,  when  we  were  doing  considerably 
more  work  at  the  Clear  Ballistic  Missile 
Early  Warning  Station  to  meet  urgent  de- 
fense scheduUng. 

Reduced  as  it  is,  the  tlO  million  program 
is  far  from  a  small  one,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree.  It  Is  too  early  yet  to  see  clearly 
what  the  1962  military  construction  pro- 
gram wiU  be  valued  at,  but  I  think  It  Is 
probable  that  It  wUl  be  no  larger  than  this 
year's 

The  Rampart  investigations  are  a  part  of 
the  district  s  civil  works  program,  which  has 
as  Its  mission  to  assist  the  civilian  econ- 
omy of  Alacka  by  the  development  of  needed 
public  works  such  as  boat  harbors,  naviga- 
tion channels,  flood  control  projects,  hydro- 
electric power  dams,  and  other  water  re- 
source developments. 

We  expect  to  be  engaged  in  about  $2.- 
400.000  worth  of  construction  work  on  small 
boat  harbors  in  Alaska  this  year  at  Dilling- 
ham. Homer,  NlnUchlk,  Seldovla  and 
Douglas. 

The  Rampart  Investigation  Is  an  author- 
ized special  study  of  one  of  the  potential 
major  developments  Inventoried  In  the  dls- 
trlcfB  comprehensive  water  resource  sTirvey 
w^hlch  was  started  in  1949.  Since  then,  the 
sxirvey  has  examined  this  resource  In  all 
sections  of  Alaska  and  has  located  over 
150  potential  hydroelectric  development 
sites  ranging  from  the  very  small,  to  those 
of  enormous  capability  on  the  Yukc«i  River. 

House  Document  No.  601  published  in 
1934  examines  water  resources  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  House  Document  No.  34 
published  In  1957  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
sources in  the  Cook  Inlet  and  tributaries 
region.  House  Document  No.  137  published 
In  1955  examines  the  Tanana  River  Basin 
area.  The  Copper  River  and  gulf  coast  area 
report  is  contained  In  Hotise  Document  No. 
182  published  In  1953.  Souttowestem  Alas- 
ka report  Is  contained  In  House  Document 
No.  390  published  In  1957.  Northwestern 
Alaska's  report  Is  contained  In  House  Docu- 
ment No  99  published  In  1959.  The  Tukon- 
Kuskokwlm  report  Is  snbmltted  to  Congress, 
and  I  expect  that  it  will  be  published  In  the 
next  6  months. 

This  one  State,  Alaska,  has  a  hydroelectric 
potential  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  devel- 
oped hydroelectric  power  in  the  other  48 
States 

At  Rampart  this  winter,  the  district  began 
field  Investigations.  The  wc«-k  has  pro- 
gressed satisfactorily  despite  problems  which 
have  compounded  the  effort.  The  work  has 
been  severely  hampered  by  extreme  cold, 
and  by  supply  problems.  Men  at  the  site 
reported  temperature  readings  as  low  as  54" 
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below  zero.  The  flrst  crew  that  went  over- 
land to  the  site  knew  that  temperatures  fre- 
quently dipped  to  45°  below.  They  suspect 
that  It  was  colder  than  this,  but  their  ther- 
mometer wasn't  calibrated  to  register  any 
lower  temperatures. 

Supplies  for  the  Investigation  camp  were 
flrst  brought  overland  from  Fairbanks,  Two 
attempu  failed  to  reach  the  site  due  to 
natural  obstacles  before  the  third  attempt 
succeeded  In  reaching  the  mouth  of  Texas 
Creek  on   the  Yukon  on  February   18. 

The  trailmen  started  leveling  the  warped 
surface  of  the  river  Ice  Immediately  for  a 
strip  to  land  cargo  planes  which  would  bring 
In  the  bulk  of  the  needed  camp  supplies. 

The  airlift  of  supplies  from  Fairbanks  com- 
menced the  following  day,  and  It  was  essen- 
tially completed  within  a  week.  Interior 
Airlines  of  Fairbanks  was  the  successful 
low  bidder  for  the  airlift  contract.  The  crew 
at  Rampart  unloaded  the  planes  and  trans- 
ported 120  tons  of  supplies  from  the  airstrip 
2  miles  to  camp.  In  between  planes,  they 
erected  the  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Texas 
Creek. 

A  churn  drill,  the  largest  of  three  drill 
rigs  used  on  the  survey,  as  well  as  several 
tons  of  other  equipment  were  transported 
from  Anchorage  by  Alaska  Air  National 
Guard  C-123's  during  the  early  part  of 
March.  The  C-123  plane,  as  you  know.  Is 
built  to  haul  heavy  equipment  and  to  land 
on  relatively  short  airstrips.  They  are  made 
to  order  for  airlifting  heavy  bulky  equip- 
ment, such  as  the  churn  drill,  which  could 
not  be  transjxjTted  and  unloaded  from  other 
aircraft. 

Drilling  began  on  March  6  Drillers  have 
completed  six  test  holes,  using  6  feet  of 
Ice  covering  the  river  as  a  platform  from 
which  to  work.  They  have  also  drilled  for 
core  samples  at  the  Island  located  near  the 
site.  They  have  found  that  the  rock  under- 
lying the  Yukon  at  the  damsite  is  a  good 
grade  of  granite  suitable  for  placing  the 
fotindatlon  of  a  large  dam  structure.  Core 
samples  of  rock  have  been  taken  through  as 
much  as  90  feet  of  solid  granite,  and  down 
as  much  as  200  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  Ice. 

The  core  samples  are  Important  In  the  dis- 
trict's field  survey.  They  will  be  scruti- 
nized with  great  care  for  data  which  will  be 
Included  in  a  report  of  Investigations  on 
Rampart's  feasibility — from  an  engineering 
standpoint. 

More  test  holes  will  be  drilled  at  the  site 
during  the  summer,  to  complete  the  general 
subsurface  explorations.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  this:  no  amount  of  good  rock  at 
the  site,  or  other  favorable  construction 
factors  can  of  themselves  prove  Rampart's 
feasibility.  Nor  does  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  desire  to  build  Rampart  Dam 
merely  because  It  can  be  built — if  that 
proves  to  be  the  case.  We  must  know  that 
there  will  be  a  market  for  the  power;  in 
other  words,  it  must  be  proven  that  what 
can  be  produced  can  be  used  to  beneflt 
Alaska  and  the  Nation. 

Studies  made  by  other  organizations  and 
government  elements  are  essential  to  the 
study  of  the  Rampart  project  These  studies 
must  be  completed  and  analyzed  In  estab- 
lishing the  overall  project  feasibility.  The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  these 
essential  studies  and  surveys  must  be  con- 
sidered, evaluated,  and  weighed  as  a  whole 
to  determine  any  recommendations  and  con- 
clusions that  should  be  made  regarding  the 
Rampart  Canyon  development 

Currently,  the  XJB.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serr- 
Ice.  assisted  by  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game.  Is  making  a  survey  of  the 
project  to  determine  the  effects  It  wUl  have 
on  salmon  runs  and  resident  flsh,  ".he  water- 
fowl and  other  birds,  and  on  big  game  and 
other  fur  bearing  animals  Inhabiting  the 
reservoir  area. 

A  contract  has  Just  been  awarded  to  an 
Independent  firm,  the  Development  and  Re- 


sources Corp.  of  New  York  City,  to  make  a 
study  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed Rampart  Canyon  dam.  Members  of 
this  firm  include  Mr.  LiUenthal  and  Mr. 
Clapp,  both  of  whom  have  had  extensive 
experience  In  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  large  blocks  of  power. 

Mr.  Llllenthal,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  corporation.  Is  a  man  of 
national  prominence.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  during  the 
formative  years  from  1946  to  1950.  Dur- 
ing that  period  he  also  cerved  as  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  State  Department  Board  of  Con- 
sultants on  International  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy.  Since  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
University  with  a  bachelor  of  law  degree 
in  1923.  he  has  held  a  variety  of  positions, 
all  with  large  responsibilities.  He  is  an  au- 
thority on  business,  industry  and  govern- 
ment In  20th  century  America,  and  the  au- 
thor  of   several   books   on    these   themes. 

Mr.  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  president  of  the 
Development  and  Resources  Corp.  likewise 
has  a  prominent  record  In  positions  of 
wide  responsibility  and  authority.  From 
1933  to  1954  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  First  he  was 
assistant  director  of  personnel  until  1935, 
and  director  from  1935  to  1939.  He  was 
general  manager  of  T\'A  from  1939  to  1946; 
frcHn  that  year  until  1954  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  for  TVA.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  from  1936  to  1939. 
He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on  em- 
ployee relations  In  public  service  of  the 
Civil  Service  Assembly  In  1942.  He  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  PubUc  Administration 
Review  from  1943  to  1945,  and  In  1949  he 
was  chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  the  economic  rurvey  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  1945-65  he  was  deputy  city 
administrator  for  the   city  of   New  York. 

The  Development  and  Resources  Corp. 
was  established  In  1955.  It  has  served 
In  advisory  capacities  to  Government  and 
private  enterprises  In  the  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  river,  land,  and  mineral  develop- 
ment programs. 

Since  Its  formation  It  has  assisted  In  nu- 
merous large  undertakings.  The  largest  has 
t>een  In  helping  the  Government  of  Iran  to 
develop  a  comprehensive,  long-range  plan 
for  the  Integrated  development  of  the 
Khuzestan  regions  consisting  of  five  water- 
sheds. The  program  has  In'.-olved  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  to  curb  flooding,  pro- 
vide hydroelectric  power  and  Irrigation;  the 
development  of  a  sugarcane  plantation  and  a 
sugar  refinery;  an  agricultural  research  and 
development  proeram;  the  Installation  of  a 
high  voltage  transmission  line  and  the  man- 
agement and  Interim  operation  of  the  elec- 
tric distribution  system  in  Ahwaz,  capital 
of  Khuzestan  province. 

The  corporation  also  has  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  Cauca  Valley  Corp.,  a  re- 
gional development  in  Colombia:  it  has 
served  In  an  advisory  capacity  for  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  southern  Italy;  it  has  ap- 
praised one  of  the  major  hydr<-je  lee  trie  sites 
In  South  America.  Also.  It  is  preparing  a 
plan  for  expanding  the  municipal  water 
supply  of  the  capital  of  Ghana.  Recently 
It  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  mineral  re- 
sources for  the  Government  of  the  iTory 
Coast. 

This  widely  recognized  corporation  will 
make  the  survey  of  Rampart's  economic 
feasibility.  Men  who  are  members  of  the 
firm,  and  other  consultar;ts  Irom  outside 
the  firm  whcan  they  will  employ  during  the 
course  of  the  study,  will  determine  If  there 
is  or  wlU  be  a  market  for  Rampart's  enor- 
motis  electric  product.  The  study  will  go 
Into  the  effects  of  such  a  large  block  of 
power  on  the  Nation,  the  State,  and  on  the 
free  wc«-ld,  and  wUl  determine  the  eco- 
nomic areas  in  which  such  power  would  be 
usefuL 
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Here,  I  would  like  to  stress  two  factors: 
First,  Rampart  cannot  be  Justified  for  con- 
struction on  the  basis  of  a  present  need  for 
low-cost  power  In  Alaska.  Second.  It  cannot 
be  Justified  for  a  tlS  billion  appropriation 
on  the  basU  of  anticipated  near  future  needs 
in  Alaska  Indicated  by  the  current  economic 
trend  showing  a  10  to  12  percent  annual 
growth  factor.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
saying  here  Is  that  while  we  have  a  dire  need 
for  cheap  electric  power  In  Alaska,  we  cannot 
afford  to  go  out  and  develop  power  to  the 
extent  that  we  will  have  a  large  block  of  it 
sitting  around  unsold,  as  to  do  so  would 
mean  that  the  small  amount  that  could  be 
sold  would  have  to  pay  for  the  development 
of  all  the  rest.  This  Is  a  very  Important 
consideration  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  any  development.  In  other  words,  we 
must  not  invest  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  have  it  sit  Idle;  it  must  be  a  wise 
investment. 

In  this,  I  do  not  overlook  yoior  present 
needs  for  low-cost  power  in  Fairbanks.  I 
would  be  happy  If  Rampart  power  were  to 
go  on  the  line  today:  It  would  cut  your 
power  bill  to  one-fourth  or  less. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  have  a  part  in 
reducing  the  power  cost  In  Fairbanks.  Yet, 
in  Rampart  we  have  a  project  capable  of 
supplying  the  power  needs  for  10  million 
homes.  Ten  million  homes  are  more  than 
there  are  in  New  York  City  and  many  of  its 
suburbs  combined. 

There  must  be  a  proven  industrial  market 
for  Rampart's  power  if  It  is  to  be  built  In 
the  near  futiire.  Industry  must  be  the  main 
consumer. 

We  estimate  that  the  feasibility  studies 
will  be  completed  in  2  to  3  years.  Upon 
their  completion,  the  decision  will  rest  with 
the  U.S.  Congress,  the  President,  and  ulti- 
mately with  the  American  people.  They 
will  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  district's 
findings  whether  Rampart  Dam  should  b« 
built  or  not,  and  if  so,  how  soon. 

If  the  decision  should  be  made  to  build  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  adequate  funds  are 
provided,  then  Rampart  could  be  generating 
power  by  1971  and  1972.  Whatever  the  deci- 
sion Is,  it  will  be  formed  on  data  that  as  yet 
have  not  been  fully  developed. 

There  Is  something  exciting  about  Ram- 
part, probably  the  vastness  of  Its  reservoir 
and  its  power  capacity.  These  dimensions 
are  staggeringly  large.  The  dam  Itself  Is 
not  as  large  as  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  It  is  not 
as  high  as  several  existing  dams.  Its  reser- 
voir and  power  capacity  are  the  things  about 
Rampart  that  are  nearly  beyond  comparison. 
The  Installed  power  capacity  would  be  more 
than  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of 
Grand  Coulee's. 

It  would  create  what  is.  In  effect,  an  in- 
land sea  by  Its  reservoir  stretching  370  miles 
toward  the  Canadian  border  at  its  longest 
axis,  and  reaching  more  than  80  miles  across 
at  Its  widest  axis. 

Rampart's  cost  would  be  very  large.  It 
poses  a  paradox  of  being  at  once  extremely 
expensive  and  extremely  economical.  Al- 
though the  costs  of  construction  would  be 
Sl>3  billion,  the  cost  of  power  produced  by 
Rampart  at  the  dam  is  estimated  at  one- 
fifth  of  a  penny  per  kilowatt,  or  2  mills. 

So  cheap  and  so  enormous  an  amount  of 
power  does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  Free 
World  today.  To  my  knowledge,  no  poten- 
tial source  of  additional  power  anywhere  In 
the  free  world  can  compare  with  Rampart 
on  the  basis  of  power  quantity  and  low  unit 
power  cost. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  scope  of  this 
project  well.  It  is  not  properly  a  candidate 
for  a  popularity  contest.  Its  ramifications 
may  be  both  Immediate  and  prolonged,  for 
you  In  Fairbanks  as  well  as  for  all  of  Alaska 
and  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  that  many 
generations  to  follow,  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  be  affected  by  Rampart  If  It  Is  built. 

Should  Rampart  be  built,  Fairbanks  would 
play.  I  am  sure,  a  very  large  part  In  Its  con- 


struction. It  would  be  the  base  from  which 
many  supplies,  men,  and  construction  items 
would  leave  for  the  damslte.  I  am  sure  that 
for  many  years  it  would  be  a  large  base  of 
operations  even  though  other  bases  were  es- 
tablished closer  to  the  site  Itself. 

Towns  undoubtedly  will  develop  nearer  to 
the  site  where  there  are  none  now.  There 
will  be  roads  and  alrp)orts,  possibly  even 
railroads  and  barge  lines  where  there  are 
none  today. 

If  all  the  studies  prove  that  Rampart 
should  be  built,  and  then  Congress  appro- 
priates the  money,  you  can  reasonably  expect 
to  see  many  towns  grow,  based  on  a  stable 
industrial  complex  which  would  be  located 
in  Alaska  and  would  expand  the  cities  of 
Alaska. 

I'm  sure  that  you  do  agree  that  much 
now  hinges  on  what  current  studies  of  Ram- 
part will  show.  The  future  of  Alaska  will  be 
influenced  significantly  by  what  is  learned 
In  the  surveys. 

At  this  stage,  I  can  give  you  only  a  bare 
minimum  of  facts  of  Interest  on  Rampart. 
They  are  these:  It  could  produce  power  by 
1971  or  1972;  with  future  full  development 
of  Its  prime  energy,  it  can  produce  3,735.000 
kilowatts.  This  can  be  generated  at  a  cost 
of  about  2  mills,  and  transmitted  to  dis- 
tant load  centers  at  an  additional  cost  of 
about  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour. 

In  addition.  I  will  say  that  it  is  certain 
that  Rampart  Is  a  magnificent  concept.  It  is 
one.  In  my  opinion,  which  articulates  the 
promise  of  Alaska  such  as  no  other  project 
has.  We  are  moving  ahead  in  our  determi- 
nation to  discover  whether  this  great  promise 
will  be  fruitful. 


NEW  CULTURAL  CLIMATE 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  carried  a  most 
interesting  article  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  regard- 
ing the  need  for  Federal  programs  in 
the  field  of  art.  I  have  closely  followed 
the  work  of  Senator  J.^vits  on  this  ques- 
tion and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ferring with  him  and  other  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  legislation  which  would 
assist  the  arts. 

Therefore,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Javits'  article  entitled.  "New  Cultural 
Climate."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Then?  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nkw  Cm-TtruAL  Glim  ate 
'By  Senator  Jacob  K   Javits) 

Washington. — The  climate  has  been  im- 
proving In  the  country  for  a  national  arta 
program.  I  believe  the  people  are  ready 
through  their  elected  representatives  In  the 
Congress,  to  enact  a  Federal  program  to  help 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  cultural 
resources  in  the  performing  and  visual  arts. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  Federal  help  for 
the  arts  since  1949,  and  this  is  the  first  year 
that  lam  confident  our  country  has  reached 
the  point  when  the  needed  public  support 
can  he  marshaled  to  bring  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

The  President's  Commission  on  National 
Goals  In  the  previous  administration  has 
cited  the  importance  of  supporting  the  arts 
and  there  is  increasing  need  for  Congress 
to  concirn  its<!lf  with  the  problem  of  broad- 
ening the  basis  of  our  cultural  activities. 
Both  candidates  for  President  expressed 
themselves  as  favoring  Federal  help  for  the 
arts  In  the  1960  campaign. 

three  ideas 
There  are  three  proposals  for  Federal  help 
to  the  arta  before  the  Congress.    The  Federal 


Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts,  proposed  by 
Senator  Hubert  H  Humphret,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  and  in  which  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  Joined  as  coeponsors,  is  essentially 
a  planning  group  to  develop  a  plan  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  arts  and  requiring  a  next 
step  in  legislation  to  activate  it.  It  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  be  com- 
posed of  21  members  who  are  recognized 
leaders  in  the  arts  and  who  collectively 
would  provide  an  appropriate  balance  of  rep- 
resentation among  the  major  art  fields. 
They  would  serve  6-year  terms  and  their 
major  duty  would  be  to  propose  ways  and 
means  of  encouraging  private  initiative  in 
the  arts  and  closer  cooperation  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies.  It  carries  no 
authorization  for  funds. 

Another  approach  was  offered  by  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Claek,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  proposed  a  plan  to  aid  State-sponsored 
programs  for  the  arts  by  granting  each  State 
up  to  $100,000  in  matching  Federal  funds. 
This  would  be  used  to  help  the  State  to 
inventory  existing  programs,  survey  the  need 
for  additional  programs,  and  develop  new  as 
well  as  existing  nonprofit  activities  In  the 
arts.  Funds  also  could  be  used  to  build 
public  and  other  nonprofit  centers  for  the 
performance,  exhibition,  or  teaching  of  the 
arts;  to  preserve  sites  of  historical  or  artistic 
significance,  and  to  help  States  to  develop 
projects  designed  to  supply  leadership,  train- 
ing, and  experience  In  the  arts. 

The  US.  Arts  Foundation  was  my  proposal 
to  help  by  Federal  subvention  to  make  possi- 
ble live  performances  and  art  exhibitions  In 
areas  that  could  not  otherwise  receive  and 
support  them.  There  are  functioning  arts 
councils  along  the  lines  I  propose  In  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  Canada,  and  they 
have  proved  strikingly  successful.  At  least 
one  of  our  own  States,  New  York,  also  has 
taken  the  forward-looking  step  of  establish- 
ing a  State  council  on  the  arts  The  US. 
Arts  Foundation  would  stimulate  a  revival 
of  the  arts  In  entire  regions  through  the 
work  of  private  nonprofit  groups,  munici- 
palities, or  State  agencies  able  to  operate 
because  the  subvention  available  under  the 
foundation  would  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween costs  and  admission  fees. 

The  U.S.  Arts  Foundation  would  bring 
about  wider  dissemination  of  the  ao-ts  and, 
within  the  framework  of  free  enterprise  and 
voluntary  association,  expose  more  people 
and  more  places  to  the  best  In  American 
culture  than  any  other  measure  before  the 
Congress.  It  would  accommodate  aid  to  the 
States  also  as  contemplated  by  the  Clark 
bill.  It  also  would  help  In  the  development 
and  training  of  new  talent  In  the  arts  field. 

SIGNinCANT    STEP 

This  Is  a  conservative  proposal,  providing 
•10  minion  a  year  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  entire  country,  but  it  Is  most 
Important  as  a  first  step  In  obtaining  from 
the  Federal  Government  some  recognition 
of  Its  responsibility  for  the  encouragement  of 
American  culture.  Spent  in  conjunction 
with  matching  funds  from  Interested  and 
producing  public  or  private  agencies  In  the 
performing  and  visual  arts,  this  modest  Fed- 
eral appropriation  could  stimulate  the  cre- 
ation of  as  much  as  950  million  In  non- 
Government  activity  on  behalf  of  the  arts. 
We  are  long  past  due  as  a  people  in  coming 
to  realize  that  the  visual  and  performing 
arts  are  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  in  our 
free  society. 

Tlae  U.S.  Art  Foundation  would  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  donations  and  utilize  the 
services  of  volunteers,  so  that  a  minimum 
of  appropriated  funds  would  be  required.  It 
would  function  through  panels  or  commit- 
tees composed  of  artists  and  representatives 
of  education  and  the  general  public  who 
would  Judge  the  artistic  worth  and  cultural 
significance  of  submitted  programs  to  de- 
termine whether  they  qualify  for  support  by 
the  Foundation. 
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President  Kennfdy,  during  the  campaign, 
even  indicated  srujiport  for  legislation  for  a 
U.S.  Art  Foundation.  In  October  1960  he 
said   in    a    statement   to   Equity    magazine; 

"I  am  In  full  sympathy  with  the  proposal 
for  a  federally  supported  foundation  to  pro- 
vide encouragement  and  opportunity  to  non- 
profit private  and  civic  groups  in  the  per- 
forming arts.  When  so  many  other  nations 
officially  recognize  and  support  the  perform- 
ing arts  as  part  of  their  national  cultural 
heritage.  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the 
United  States  has  been  so  slow  In  coming 
to  a  similar  recognition." 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  this  tells  the 
story  very  well. 

HoasE  action 

Counterparts  of  the  three  proposals  I  have 
described  have  been  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  Council  bill  by  Rep- 
resentative Carioll  D.  Kearns,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  rhe  State-grants  proposal 
by  Representative  Emanuei.  Celleh,  Demo- 
crat, of  Brooklyn,  and  the  U.S.  Arts  Founda- 
tion by  Representative  Seymour  Halfern, 
Republican,  of  Queens. 

I  believe  a  U,S.  Arts  Foundation,  an  arts- 
council  type  of  FiKleral  program,  could  en- 
able us  to  look  forward  In  the  very  near 
future  to  the  time  when  our  Nation  will  be 
served  by  theater,  ')pera.  ballet,  music,  sculp- 
ture, pwiinting,  photography,  and  graphic  and 
crafts  arts  In  all  se<:tlons  of  the  land — so  that 
no  part  of  the  country  will  suffer  from  cul- 
tural starvation. 

I  have  urged  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  hold  hearings 
on  my  bill  and  those  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe  we  really  do 
not  need  an  intermediate  step  of  an  Advisory 
Council,  but  that  we  are  ready  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  actual  problem  of  aiding  the 
arts  with  funds  frcm  governmental  and  pri- 
vate sources.  Yet,  even  an  Advisory  Council 
would  be  some  progress. 

Let  us  get  off  the  ground.  A  television  set 
Is  fine,  but  It  Is  no  adequate  substitute  for  a 
family  excursion  to  the  theater,  a  concert,  or 
an  art  exhibition.  We  are  the  only  major 
nation  on  earth  whose  government  still  does 
so  little  about  the  cation's  cultural  treasure 
In  the  performing  and  visual  arts,  and  It  U 
high  time  that  we  caught  up. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  on 
May  10,  Rumanians  throughout  the  free 
world  freely  celebrated  the  founding  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Rumania.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  present  world  situa- 
tion that  those  Rumanians  who  still  live 
in  their  native  country  could  not  openly 
take  part. 

As  a  person  who  has  traveled  in  Ru- 
mania and  other  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  who  has  represented 
the  U.S.  Government  in  Czechoslovakia, 
I  know  personally  that  few  people  have 
resisted  attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  extin- 
guish their  national  pride  as  have  the 
citizens  of  Eastern  Europe  whose  coun- 
tries have  been  swallowed  up  by  their 
large  and  powerful  neighbor.  Even 
though  Rumania  has  been  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  a  number  of  years  now, 
her  spirit  and  her  w  ish  to  be  free  remains 
undaunted. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  are  united 
in  their  hope  that  all  those  who  are 
crushed  under  the  Soviet  colonial  heel 
will  some  day  be  free  again.  This  Is  in- 
deed an  appropriate  time  to  reiterate  our 
determination  nev(?r  to  condone  the  en- 
slavement of  the  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


As  freemen  we  join  today  In  extending 
our  w-arm  hearted  fraternity  to  all  those 
who  long  for  freedom.  We  pledge  again 
that  we  shall  never  forget  them. 


tlon  problem  and  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  It. 


WATERFOWL  REFUGES  AND  BREED- 
ING  GROUNDS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  a  statement  which  I  re- 
cently made  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
regarding  proposed  legislation  for  the 
expedition  of  acquisition  of  waterfowl 
refuges  and  breeding  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  Be- 
fore THE  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bills  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Reuss  and  Congressman 
Dingell  are  of  great  importance  to  duck 
hunters  throughout  the  Nation. 

Arkansas  has  long  been  noted  for  Its  ex- 
cellent duck  hunting.  The  eastern  half  of 
the  State  lies  within  the  heart  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Flj-way.  Our  duck  hunting  Is 
unexcelled  anywhere  In  the  coimtry  and  as  a 
consequence  sportsmen  come  to  Arkansas  by 
the  thousands  during  duck  hunting  season. 
The  rice  production  area  and  our  abundant 
river  bottoms  and  reservoirs  make  eastern 
Arkansas  a  natural  waterfowl  habitat.  The 
money  spent  by  hunters  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  State's  economy  and 
continuation  of  good  duck  hunting  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  to  sportsmen  but  to  the 
entire  State.  We  want  to  keep  duck  hunt- 
ing good  and  In  order  to  do  this  It  is  urgent 
that  acquisition  of  waterfowl  refuges  and 
breeding  lands  be  expedited. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  Increased  the 
duck  stamp  cost  from  $2  to  $3  and  specified 
that  the  entire  proceeds  from  such  sales 
would  be  used  for  purchase  of  waterfowl 
conservation  areas.  Although  this  was  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  It  Is  not  enough 
to  do  the  job  that  Is  needed.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  officials  estimate  that  it  will 
take  at  least  30  years,  at  the  present  rate, 
to  acquire  the  refuges  and  breeding  grounds 
needed.  Our  waterfowl  population  Is  de- 
clining at  an  alarming  rate  and  we  cannot 
delay  this  long  in  acquiring  these  conserva- 
tion areas.  Both  waterfowl  refuge  and 
breeding  ground  lands  are  disappearing  rap- 
Idly.  Wetlands  are  being  drained  for  farm- 
ing, housing  developments.  Industrial  de- 
velopment, and  other  purposes.  In  3  or  4 
years  much  of  the  choice  land  for  water- 
fowl conservation  will  not  be  available,  and 
what  Is  available  will  be  at  a  much  higher 
price.  If  the  waterfowl  population  Is  to  be 
kept  at  an  adequate  level,  this  land  acquisi- 
tion program  must  be  speeded  up. 

The  proposal  sponsored  by  Congressmen 
Reuss  and  Dingell  would  Insure  that  these 
wetlands  could  be  acquired  without  undue 
delay.  It  authorizes.  In  addition  to  the  duck 
stamp  funds,  the  sum  of  $150  mUllon  for 
wetlands  purchases.  This  money  could  be 
obtained  either  through  direct  annual  aj>- 
propriatlons  or  by  Treasury  borrowing.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  indicated 
that  at  least  $150  million  will  be  needed,  in 
addition  to  the  duck  stamp  funds,  to  com- 
plete a  minimum  wetlands  acquisition  pro- 
gram. If  the  lands  are  acquired  through 
Treasury  borrowings,  the  advance  would  be 
repaid  out  of  duck  stamp  revenues,  starting 
In  1871. 

This  bill  presents  a  constructive  approach 
to  solution  of  a  critical  waterfowl  conserva- 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature  has  adopted 
two  measures  memoralizing  Congress  on 
Federal  legislation. 

Both  have  been  forwarded  to  me  by 
Harry  Boivin.  president  of  the  Oregon 
State  Senate.  One  is  an  endorsement 
of  the  proposal  introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey  and  cosE>onsored  by  myself 
to  establish  a  Youth  Consei-vation  Corps. 

The  second  is  an  appeal  to  Congress  for 
an  expanded  program  of  access  roads 
on  the  national  forests.  This  would  be 
carried  out  by  my  bill.  S.  501. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
memorials  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  21 

WhereajB  the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse  and 
the  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  wlU  provide  a 
healthful,  sound  and  constructive  outlet  and 
opportunity  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  seeking  gainful  employment;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  is  blessed 
with  vast  reaches  of  Federal  forest  lands 
that  would  greatly  benefit  from  legislation 
providing  means  for  supplementing  applica- 
tion of  forestry  practices  and  recreational 
development  not  otherwise  afforded  by  pri- 
vate enterprise :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon (the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring)  : 

1.  We  urge  the  Oregon  delegation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  envisioning, 
through  a  youth  conservation  program,  the 
supplementing  of  existing  Federal  forestry 
practices  and  development  of  recreational 
faculties  not  otherwise  provided  by  private 
enterprise. 

2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation. 


Senate  Joint  Memorial  11 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled : 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  51st  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  legis- 
lative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  that : 

Whereas  there  are  extensive  forests  and 
public  domain  areas  under  Federal  control 
In  this  State  which  do  not  have  adequate 
forest  access  roads;  and 

Whereas  lack  of  proper  access  limits  the 
harvesting  of  mature  timber,  the  salvaging 
of  accumulating  dead  and  down  tlml)er,  the 
thinning  of  surplus  growing  stock  In  young 
stands,  and  prelogglng  small  timber  In  old 
growth;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  the 
Douglas  fir  region  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
alone.  2^^  billion  board  feet  could  be  avail- 
able  if  adequate  roads   were   provided:    and 

Whereas  the  present  annual  flow  of  logs 
cannot  be  maintained  at  the  current  rate 
of  private  cutting  and  at  present  allowable 
rate  of  cut  on  public  lands,  and  consequent- 
ly the  industrial  capacity  production  and 
employment  must  suffer;  and 

Whereas  a  program  for  Federal  forest  and 
public  domain  roads   Is   good   business  and 
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will  b«neflt  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Na- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring )  : 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  authorize  a  greatly  expanded 
Federal  program  for  the  construction  and 
development  of  forest  access  roads. 

2.  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  all  members  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 

ASSISTANCE     CONTROL    ACT     OF 

1951 

The  PRLSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business  under  the  morning 
hour?    If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1215)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1951. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
had  two  amendments  to  Senate  bill  1215 
printed,  and  they  are  lying  on  the  table. 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  up  those  amendments.  However,  I 
now  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  to 
Senate  bill  1215.  I  shall  have  it  taken  up 
shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "East,"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  the  following:  "and  Com- 
munist controlled  nations  <or  areas 
thereof  in  arrears  in  their  advances  to 
the  working  capital  fimd  of  the  United 
Nations  or  in  their  contributions  or 
assessments  payable  to  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  time  will  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  limited  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  15  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
tMr.  Scott  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President.  I  ex- 
pect to  support  the  bill.  I  have  some 
comments  to  make  on  the  subject  of  "the 
People's  Right  To  Know." 


THE  PEOPLES  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  by 
tradition  the  first  period  of  stocktaking 
for  a  new  administration  comes  after 
the  first  100  days.  Both  parties  agree 
it  takes  about  that  amount  of  time  for 
the  executive  department  to  begin  mak- 
ing a  record  that  might  show  significant 
trends. 

Transitions  are  supposed  to  be  ac- 
complished in  100  days  and  pohcy  di- 
rectives, with  the  requisite  number  of 
carbon  copies,  have  had  their  chance  to 
be  written,  circulated,  and  leaked  to 
newspapers. 

The  100  days — and  a  few  more — of 
the  K(?nnedy  administration  have  come 
and  gone  and  the  trends  certainly  are 
becoming  apparent.  My  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  discussing  such 
trends  this  week.  I  shall  discuss  the 
people  s  right  to  know  what  its  Govern- 
ment i.s  doing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
other  policy  of  Government  which  has 
taken  so  drastic  and  dangerous  a  turn. 
Within  the  past  few  months  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  tried  a  variety 
of  ways  to  suppress,  manage,  and  regu- 
late the  flow  of  news  which  should  be 
going  to  the  American  public. 

It  b<>gan  in  a  clumsy,  heavj'handed 
way  on  the  part  of  the  upper  echelon  of 
the  public  relations  marketeers.  Fi- 
nally wo  had  a  top-level  speech  before  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, which  spoke  of  "the  need  for 
far  greater  official  secrecy."  Is  this  to 
be  the  watchword  of  this  administration, 
to  put  the  burden  of  censorship  right 
into  the  hands  of  publishers — the  peo- 
ple who  are  responsible  for  the  dissemi- 
nation, not  the  regulation,  of  news? 

This  policy  of  suggested  news  suppres- 
sion comes  in  stark  contrast  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  presidential  campaign 
itself  was  conducted  and  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  pious  words  heard  through- 
out that  campaign. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  was  there  such  intensive  news 
coverage  of  a  presidential  campaign. 
In  addition  to  the  reporting  by  the  older 
and  more  traditional  news  media,  like 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the  several 
television  debates  between  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Vice  President  Nixon  brought 
the  political  contest  into  the  homes  of 
almost  eveiT  American  family.  There 
was  no  wanting  for  news  during  the 
campaign.  And  —  significantly  —  there 
was  no  wanting  for  promises  that  there 
would  be  a  continued  free  and  frank 
policy  of  keeping  the  public  informed 
after  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent. 

Early  in  the  campaign  the  then  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  made  this  statement: 

Within  the  rather  narrow  limits  of  na- 
tional secvirlty,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  possible 
information  about  their  Government — and 
the  President  must  see  that  they  receive  it. 

He  made  other  specific  pledges  to  re- 
form and  revise  the  system  under  which 
millioris  of  Government  papers  are  clas- 
sified every  month. 

Then,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, the  new  President  declared: 


For  my  part,  I  shall  withhold  from  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  people  any  fact  or  re- 
port, past,  present  or  future,  which  Lb  neces- 
sary for  an  Informed  Judgpnent  of  our  con- 
duct and  hazards. 

The  commitment  was  clear.  But  Im- 
mediately after  the  new  Administration 
took  office,  the  performance  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  commitment. 

Pierre  Salinger,  White  House  News 
Secretary,  announced  that  there  will  be 
new  "coordination"  between  his  own  of- 
fice and  press  officers  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

This  euphemistic  "coordination"  had 
lightning-like  effect. 

Several  respected  military  leaders  dis- 
covered that  the  judgment  they  were 
permitted  to  use  in  making  speeches  in 
December  was  not  sufficient  for  speeches 
in  Februanr'. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  was  ordered  to  rewrite  a 
speech.  Gen.  George  H.  Decker.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  also  had  a  speech  re- 
jected, and  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White.  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  had  a  speech  ques- 
tioned and  later  cleared. 

Ther  word  "leaked  out"  that  a  so- 
called  missile  gap  which  existed  for  pur- 
poses of  campaigning  in  1960  did  not  in 
fact  exist  in  1961.  The  American  public 
was  confused  and  the  press  was  justifi- 
ably critical  of  this  kind  of  Juggling  with 
the  facts. 

It  has  been  said  that  Government  is 
a  vessel  which  leaks  most  frequently 
from  the  top.  Some  Cabinet  members 
soon  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  leakage.  To  this  day  the 
American  people  have  never  been  in- 
formed, for  example,  about  what  was 
said  at  the  background  briefing  confer- 
ence which  preceded  the  "missile  leak" 
nor  have  they  ever  been  informed  about 
the  actual  case  of  missile  gaps — closed  or 
open. 

Then,  two  American  RB-47  pilots,  who 
had  been  released  with  much  fanfare 
after  several  months  imprisonment  in 
Russia,  suddenly  were  ordered  to  remain 
silent.  This  was  particularly  puzzling 
to  Washington  correspondents  because 
they  had  been  permitted  to  interview  the 
pilots  shortly  after  their  release.  Why 
the  clampdown?  The  only  words  of  ex- 
planation came  from  Pierre  Salinger.  It 
was  "in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States."  he  said,  and  there  the  story 
rests.  Mr.  Salinger  himself  becomes  the 
custodian  of  our  best  interests. 

In  order  that  no  stone  may  be  un- 
turned, Mr.  Salinger  revealed  that  cooks, 
maids,  valets,  and  other  household  em- 
ployees of  the  White  House  have  had  to 
sign  statements  pledging  not  to  write  of 
their  experiences. 

I  can  imagine  some  of  the  forthcom- 
ing experiences  headed  "I  Was  a  Cen- 
sored Maid  at  the  White  House." 

The  lid  was  clamped  down  on  the  re- 
lease of  information  throughout  the 
Government,  but  particularly  severe  was 
that  affecting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Navy  Times  described  it  editorial- 
ly by  saying: 

Americans  generally  ought  to  be  having 
some   misgivings  over  the  current  trend  at 
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the   Pentagon.     There's   an   air   of   secrecy, 
of    censorship,    of    arbitrary   rulings. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  reported  that 
General  Lemnltzer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff,  had  complained 
in  writing  that  the  Nation's  military 
chiefs  were  being  bypassed  on  critical 
decisions  by  tho  new  civilian  leaders  of 
the  Department. 

The  office  of  Arthur  Sylvester,  As- 
sistant Secreta:-y  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  described  the  Sun-Times 
story  as  "simply  without  foundation." 

Whereupon.  Representative  Gerald  R. 
PoRD,  Jr.,  called  attention  to  a  memo- 
randum by  Gh-neral  Lemnltzer  which 
said  in  part: 

I  feel  that  In  general  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  should  be  given  a  full  opportunity 
to  study  carefullj  matters  of  this  sort  which 
have  far-reachinp  military  Implications.  In 
my  opinion  the   new  directive  goes  too  far. 

The  Washington  Star  said  after  the 
flurry: 

This  (situation)  raises  a  serious  question 
for  the  Kennedy  administration.  Was  the 
Defense  Department  in  Its  statement  to  the 
press  fully  and  frankly  informing  the  Amer- 
ican public? 

The  new  censorship  program  at  the 
Pentagon  worries  military  officials  who 
see  a  threat  to  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  among  military  men.  They  report 
that  articles  h&ve  been  rejected  for  the 
Naval  Institute  I'roceedings.  the  Air  Uni- 
versity Quarterly  Review,  the  Military 
Review — of  the  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College — and  the  Navys 
Judge  Advocate  General  Journal. 

They  were  particularly  distressed  at 
the  lack  of  guidance  on  what  could  be 
said  on  certain  subjects.  As  recently  as 
last  month,  they  maintained  that  their 
only  formal  guidance  on  foreign  r>olicy 
statements  was  one  note.  "DOD  Public 
Affairs  Guidance  No.  18 — Public  State- 
ments In  the  Foreign  Policy  Area  and 
Related  Activities."  It  was  the  tran- 
script of  a  Da\e  Garroway  television 
interview  with  S<?cretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  in  which  the  Secretary  an- 
swered briefly  several  informal  questions 
about  military  si)eeches. 

And  so  the  Pentagon  is  expected  to 
rely  upon  the  D:ive  Garroway  guide. 

The  Army.  N;ivy,  Air  Force  Journal 
commented,  in  an  article  dated  April 
22, 1961: 

A  new  restriction  has  been  imposed  on  re- 
lease of  Information  about  missile  firings. 
The  Pentagon  ord>jr  affecU  the  services  and 
Industry.  They  have  been  told  that  hence- 
forth "Information  concerning  missile  firings 
conducted  in  remote  areas  and  not  within 
public  view  or  access  will  not  be  released" 
imless  authorized  by  the  oCBce  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Sylvester.  •  •  •  The  Navy  has  been 
unable  to  announce  publicly  the  success  of 
a  19th  underseas  firing  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile.    The   official   tabulation   Is   18. 

The  Army  T  mes  commented  edito- 
rially: 

The  Assistant  S<'cretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs — the  title  of  whose  office  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  It  was  set  up  to  dispense 
Information  to  the  public  and  the  troops — 
would  probably  b«-  offended  to  learn  his  shop 
was  being  referre<l  to  by  Pentagon  reporters 
as  the  "Departm;nt  of  News  Suppression." 
Still,  we  must,  reluctantly,  so  declare.  Under 
strict  rules  laid  down  by  the  Defense  Sec- 


retary and  enforced  at  almost  r\ll  levels,  there 
is  now  operating  in  the  limestone  foxhole  on 
the  Potomac  the  strictest  censorship  of  news 
In  the  memory  of  veteran  Washington  re- 
porters. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
throughout  the  Government  was  summed 
up  in  a  report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
FYeedom  of  Information  Committee  in 
his  report  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  when  he  wrote: 

President  Keruiedy.  both  before  and  after 
his  election,  was  on  record  in  writing  as  t>e- 
Uevlng  In  freedom  of  Information  and  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  people  are  informed.  To 
date,  neither  he  nor  his  administration  has 
completely  lived  up  to  his  promise. 

But  all  has  not  been  suppression.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  of  censorship  is 
"managed  news."  Plenty  of  managed 
news  has  come  pouring  out  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  White  House  is  ready  with  all  the 
information  any  one  would  want  about 
the  President,  his  immediate  family  and 
his  next  of  kin.  Whene\'er  the  news  was 
"good."  it  came  pouring  out — not  once, 
but  many  times.  One  correspondent  de- 
scribed the  White  House  news  policy 
as  one  of  "planned  double-exposure." 
This  writer  said : 

It's  like  the  coming  attractions  that  urge 
moviegoers  to  come  back  next  week.  It  Is  a 
way  of  holding  the  floor  by  simply  announc- 
ing that  you  are  going  to  announce  some- 
thing. 

The  President  Is  a  past  master  at  It.  His 
cabinet  officers  and  aides  have  picked  up  the 
trick  to  the  extent  that  hardly  anything 
ever  happens  until  after  somebody  tells  you 
it's  going  to.  In  the  matter  of  appointments, 
the  Intentions  to  appoint  and  the  leaks  have 
been  so  numerous  that  some  people  have 
gotten  the  Idea  that  it  Is  all  happening 
twice. 

The  President  has  been  the  most  consci- 
entious press  agent  the  administration  has. 
He  Is  always  sending  out  advance  notice  on 
messages  and  programs.  His  first  press  con- 
ference provided  a  perfect  example  of  an- 
nouncementshlp.  He  was  asked  about  plans 
he  had  for  quick  Federal  aid  for  the  un- 
employed. The  President  In  his  answer  didn't 
say  yes  and  he  didn't  say  no.  What  he  said 
was  that  people  should  wait  and  see  what  was 
coming. 

The  White  House  apparently  has  di- 
rected all  Government  Departments  that 
"good"  news  must  not  be  allowed  to  come 
out  unless  it  has  been  gilded.  Herbert  W. 
Klotz.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  wrote  in  a  confldential 
memorandum  to  Department  heads: 

At  a  White  House  meeting  of  Cabinet  As- 
sistants, we  have  been  advised  again  that 
speeches  of  Cabinet  and  Sub-Cabinet  offi- 
cers do  not  contain  sufficient  reference  to 
the  President  and  his  personal  Interest  In. 
and  compassion  with,  the  problems  which 
face  the  Nation.  Liberal  quotations  from  his 
sp>eeches,  past  or  present,  should  be  used. 

The  above  was  not  deemed  to  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  speeches  delivered  by  Com- 
merce Department  officials,  but  was  In  the 
nature  of  a  general  comment  on  all  execu- 
tive departments. 

It  Is  also  to  be  kept  In  mind  that.  In 
making  announcements  of  local  projects, 
the  President  should  be  given  a  credit  line 
In  the  lead  paragraph. 

I  notice  that  it  does  not  say  whether 
any  action  was  taken  by  the  President 
on  it,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that 


the  President  is  to  be  given  a  credit 
line.  I  understand  that  we  have  the 
beginning  of  a  northeastern  storm  out- 
side today.  I  suppose  we  will  have  an 
announcement  shortly  that  due  to  the 
compassion  of  the  President  the  storm 
will  last  only  2  ^  2  days,  instead  of  3  days. 
In  another  confidential  memorandum, 
Orren  Beaty.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  wrote  to  his  colleagues: 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  give  the  White 
House  48  hours  notice  before  we  announce 
contracts  of  this  sort.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
send  a  draft  press  release  to  Pierre  Salinger's 
office.  We  must  also  notify  Lavtrence 
O'Brien.  On  the  Florida  matter,  for  ex- 
ample, a  press  release  went  to  the  White 
House  Friday,  but  O'Briens  office  was  not 
notified,  when  considerable  mileage  could 
have  been  made  by  giving  the  White  House 
a  chance  before  the  weekend  of  notifying 
Interested  Members  of  Congress. 

Early  in  this  administration  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  detected  the  trend 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed.  The 
Inquirer  said  in  an  editorial : 

Despite  the  new  President's  succession  of 
news  conferences,  televised  live  and  on  tape, 
and  his  virtually  nonstop  series  of  messages 
to  Congress  since  his  Inauguration,  a  serious 
Information  gap  botween  the  Government 
and  the  public  remains. 

All  of  the  foregoing  has  special  sig- 
nificance in  view  of  the  speech  Pre.si- 
dent  Kennedy  made  on  April  28  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation.    He  said: 

This  deadly  challenge  Imposes  upon  our 
society  two  requirements  of  direct  concern 
to  both  the  press  and  the  President — two 
requirements  that  may  seem  almost  contra- 
dictory In  tone,  but  which  must  be  recon- 
ciled and  fulfilled  If  we  are  to  meet  this 
national  peril.  I  refer,  first,  to  the  need 
for  far  greater  public  information;  and  sec- 
ond, to  the  need  for  far  greater  official  se- 
crecy. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that 
Americas  enemies  have  boasted  that 
they  acquire  through  our  newspap>ers 
information  they  would  otherwise  have 
to  hire  spies  to  obtain.  He  did  not  say 
in  so  many  words  that  newspapers  had 
contributed  to  the  terrible  defeat  of  the 
troops  who  attempted  to  land  in  Cuba, 
but  the  implication  that  newspap>ers 
were  involved  in  that  defeat  was  clear. 

Then  he  said  to  the  editors : 

Every  newspaper  now  asks  itself,  with  re- 
spect to  every  story:  Is  it  news?  All  I  sug- 
gest is  that  you  add  the  question ;  Is  it  in 
the  national  interest? 

That  is  a  demand  that  the  American 
press  establish  its  own  system  of  cen- 
sorship. 

It  seems  curious  Indeed  when  we 
learn  that  in  the  very  same  week  when 
the  President  asked  the  press  to  with- 
hold information  obtained  through  news 
leaks,  he  himself  addressed  250  Amer- 
ican newspaper  editors  at  an  off-the- 
record  "background"  conference.  At 
this  conference,  which  Americans  were 
not  privileged  to  read  about.  Henryk 
Zwiren  of  Warsaw  took  everything  down 
for  the  Commimist  Polish  Press  Agency. 

How  can  we  ask  the  American  press 
to  be  its  own  censor  when  this  censor- 
ship cannot  be  enforced  against  Com- 
munist agents  posing  as  correspondents? 
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After  the  President  made  his  request 
for  censorship.  Representative  John 
E.  Moss,  chairman  of  the  Special  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  declared: 

In  the  past,  the  subcomnolttee  has  In- 
vestigated repeated  charges  that  Information 
damaging  to  the  national  security  has  been 
published  In  the  press,  and  we  will  look  Into 
the  Items  mentioned  by  President  Kennedy. 
In  almost  every  past  Instance  the  so-called 
security  breach  has  turned  out  to  be  a  care- 
fully controlled  leak  of  Information  favor- 
able to  the  viewpoint  of  some  Oovernment 
official.  Federal   agency,  or  military  service. 

The  problem  is,  indeed,  that  the  need 
for  far  greater  public  information  and 
the  need  for  far  greater  ofBcial  secrecy 
is  contradictory.  It  has  been  thus  since 
the  beginning  of  free  society,  and  no 
warping  of  the  meanings  of  words  will 
make  these  terms  any  less  contradictory. 
It  is  in  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
secrets  for  security  and  information  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty arises.  Secrets  to  avoid  the  im- 
pact of  public  comment  should  carry  no 
immunity. 

The  average  American  citizen — be  he 
newspaper  publisher,  newspaper  reader, 
or  student  of  American  history — knows 
that  this  Nation  prides  itself  on  the  free 
flow  of  information  which  keeps  all  peo- 
ple informed  and  able  to  make  the  de- 
cisions which  we  demand  of  responsible 
citizens.  The  free  flow  of  information 
is  a  heritage  of  Americans  which  ante- 
dates the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
itself.  All  citizens  are  protected  against 
the  infringement  of  that  free  flow  of  in- 
formation by  the  first  amendment  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

To  a  Government  functionary,  how- 
ever, there  are  often  ways  of  reconciling 
what  is  contradictory  to  the  average  per- 
son. A  Government  press  ofiRcer  can  de- 
fine public  information  as  that  which 
pleases  his  superiors.  It  is  "Informa- 
tion" when  the  data  makes  the  Govern- 
ment or  one  of  its  functionaries  look 
good.  It  is  Government  secrecy,  subject 
to  censorship,  when  the  data  makes  a 
Government  official  or  an  agency  look 
bad.  It  is,  in  short,  "all  the  news  that 
fits  our  views." 

The  current  reQjest  for  voluntary 
censorship  implies  that  the  American 
system  of  government  cannot  withstand 
criticism,  cannot  survive  against  the 
news  of  failures  or  temporary  setbacks. 
It  implies  that  persons  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Government  fear  that  our  salva- 
tion lies  in  "managed  news." 

I  cannot  accept  that  reasoning.  I  re- 
member that  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  said: 

Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  a  government. 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 

latter. 

A  century  and  a  half  later  we  can  un- 
derstand why  governments  of  free  peo- 
ple speak  for  the  people  themselves,  and 
governments  of  slave  states  speak  only 
for  the  state. 

Richard  Pipes,  a  member  of  Harvard's 
Russian  Research  Center,  writes  in  the 
current  Harper's  magazine  of  the  aver- 


age   Radian's    attitude    toward    claims 
made  by  his  government.    He  says: 

statistics  have  been  so  atrociously  manip- 
ulated for  the  past  40  years  that  they  axe 
widely  Ignored — much  as  we  In  this  coun- 
try discount  advertising  claims.  Many  peo- 
ple— especially  the  more  sophisticated — 
even  question  Soviet  achievements  In  rock- 
etry and  space  exploration. 

Such  assumptions  are  dangerous  and 
government  should  not  nourish  them. 

We  hiive  just  witnessed  the  public  ex- 
altation over  U.S.  achievements  in  space 
exploration.  The  news  of  these  achieve- 
ments was  given  fully  and  freely,  just 
as  was  the  news  of  our  missile  and  space 
setbacks.  The  treatment  of  this  aspect 
of  the  news  is  on  the  credit  side.  Let 
us  not  debase  the  currency  of  our 
achievements — in  space,  in  government, 
in  foreign  affairs,  in  affairs  of  state — by 
substituting  a  new  and  alien  method  of 
informing  our  people  about  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  we  are  entitled  to  is  more  in- 
formation and  less  personal  and  politi- 
cal propaganda  masquerading  as  public 
relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  merely  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on 
the  speech  he  has  just  dehvered,  and  to 
emphasize  on  my  own  behalf  that  we 
must  be  extremely  accurate  in  setting 
forth  the  operations  of  our  Government, 
particularly  before  our  people,  and  also 
before  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  hope 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
be  assured  that  the  administration  wiU 
tell  the  people  of  the  United  States  just 
what  the  facts  are  relative  to  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  Government,  and  that 
it  will  be  made  plain  also  that  the  facts 
relating  to  our  democratic  operations 
will  be  placed  before  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  making  sure  that  that 
information  is  accurate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  If  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
are  true.  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  the  ob- 
verse of  that  statement  is  equally  true: 
"If  you  shall  be  denied  the  truth,  you 
shall  be  enslaved." 

Our  Government  must  trust  the  peo- 
ple. I  expect  our  people  to  trust  the 
President  when  he  is  considering  crises 
and  to  support  him  during  those  crises, 
and  to  comment  freely  about  them  after 
the  crLses  are  past.  Under  those  circum- 
stances we  should  trust  the  President, 
and  the  President  should  be  willing  to 
trust  the  people  and  the  press.  The 
press,  of  course,  is  challenged  at  all  times 
to  be  worthy  of  that  trust. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

I  have  listened  with  keen  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  his 
comments  concerning  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  information  of  this 
Government  is  handled. 

All  citizens  are  rightly  concerned  about 
the  availability  of  accurate  news.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  administration. 


through  its  President,  has  given  the 
American  people  access  to  news  and  in- 
formation such  as  they  have  never  had 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  No  other 
President  has  stood  before  television 
cameras  and  before  the  most  able  and 
competent  newsmen  and  reporters  in  the 
world  to  face  the  issues  placed  before  the 
President  by  those  reporters  and  com- 
mentators— a  news  conference,  unre- 
hearsed, uncensored.  uncontrolled. 

The  press  reports  have  been  made 
available  without  any  rewrites  or  lim- 
itation as  was  the  custom  for  8  years — 
in  fact,  up  until  January  20.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  first 
press  conferences  on  television,  ap- 
peared, as  we  say,  "live."  The  television 
cameras  were  focused  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  reporters,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  answered  all 
questions  then,  as  he  does  now. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
makes  himself  available  regularly  to  the 
press  and  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  fourth  estate,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Information  to  our  fellow 
citizens.  This  is  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  press  in  action. 

I  feel  that  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
Scott]  downgrade  the  ability  and  the 
comp>etence  of  our  great  free  press  and 
its  representatives,  who  are  the  report- 
ers, editors,  and  other  technicians  of  the 
press  services.  They  get  the  news  be- 
cause in  this  country  there  is  freedom — 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  freedom  of  in- 
formation. 

The  President  asked  the  editors  and 
publishers  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss 
some  of  the  perplexing  problems  relat- 
ing to  our  national  security.  The  re- 
sults are  now  known  to  the  public. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  press  of  America 
will  continue  to  report  the  news  as  it 
finds  it  and  will  attempt  to  Interpret  it 
in  the  public  interest.  The  public  inter- 
est is  served  by  the  truth  and  that  is 
what  we  want. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  Cabinet  officers  hold  press  con- 
ferences, as  they  should,  subject  to  in- 
quiry, and  interrogation  by  representa- 
tives of  the  press.  Those  conferences 
are  made  available  to  the  public,  and 
they  are  reported  generously  on  the 
radio  and  television  and  in  the  news- 
papers. This  is  public  information  not 
"managed  or  controlled  information"  as 
implied. 

So  far  as  the  military  are  concerned, 
they  are  the  servants  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. Some  generals  and  admirals 
have  spoken  as  if  they  were  the  Presi- 
dent, as  if  they  were  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  as  if  they  were  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  is  not  their  function 
or  privilege. 

A  part  of  our  present  trouble  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  military  ofiScIals  and 
military  advisers  have  sjxjken  and  com- 
mitted us  too  often  without  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  overall  foreign  policy  re- 
quirements of  our  Nation. 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet,  who  have  the  resE>o risibility 
for  public  policy,  that  the  military  ex- 
perts are  now  being  kept  on  tap,  not  on 
top.  The  public  ix)licy  of  the  United 
States  is  best  served  by  the  elective 
officials  in  a  representative  government 
making  official  i>olicy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
permit  me  to  make  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Seiiator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentar:/  inquiry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  am  in  charge?  of  the  time.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  time  being  used 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     On  the  bUl. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  wUl  the  bill 
be  taken  up  so  that  I  may  state  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  shall  proceed 
to  the  bill  shortly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  will  be 
soyez  tranquil,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  merely  comment  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  has,  by  his  own 
statement,  confirmed  precisely  what  I 
was  getting  at;  that  is.  that  he  shares 
the  fears  of  others  in  the  administration 
that  some  persons  will  speak  too  freely. 
He  characterized  them  as  military  men. 
There  have  be«?n  times  in  our  history 
when  the  failure  of  military  men  to 
speak  out  might  well  have  been  ex- 
tremely disastrous  to  the  Nation. 

By  lumping  all  the  pensons  with  whom 
he  disagrees  as  merely  military  men.  he 
admits  in  his  own  presentation  that  he 
indeed  approves  of  the  type  of  muzzling 
which  this  administration  has  used.  No 
matter  how  glibly  and  fluently  a  master 
of  the  language  may  speak — and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is.  indeed,  the 
greatest  master  of  language  I  know 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  He  uses  language  to  ex- 
plain without  explaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  always  appreciate  a  compliment,  even 
a  back-handed  one.  from  the  Senator 
from  Pemisylvania.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not  speak 
from  fear;  he  speaks  from  confidence  in 
representative  government  and  this 
Democratic  administration. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  has  given 
the  American  people  more  news  per  day, 
more  news  per  week,  and  more  news  per 
month  than  any  other  President  in  our 
history.  I  compliment  him.  He  is  like 
the  beloved  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
bringing  government  to  the  people.  He 
seeks  to  educate  and  inform.  Those  who 
say  that  the  news  is  censored  have  very 
little  to  talk  aljout  when  they  defended 
the  concealment  of  the  Gaither  report. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  confuses  censorship  with 
news. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1951 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1215)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
has  the  bill  been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  the 
bill  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  bill.  I  think  a  state- 
ment on  the  bill  should  have  appeared  in 
the  Record  before  statements  which 
seek  to  solve  all  political  problems. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
proceed  with  his  statement.  He  was  not 
present  when  the  other  discussions  took 
place. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  the  oppKjsi- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself 
seven  minutes  on  the  amendment;  then 
I  shall  seek,  from  the  time  on  the  bill, 
whatever  additional  time  I  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  amendment,  how  much  time  remains 
to  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  On  the  amend- 
ment, the  opposition  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1215  would  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  some  dis- 
cretion to  make  exceptions,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1951,  better 
known  as  the  Battle  Act. 

The  policy  of  the  Battle  Act  is  an  old 
and  much  respected  policy.  The  Battle 
Act  has  not  been  amended  since  it  was 
enacted  in  1951. 

In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
policy  of  the  Battle  Act  is  still  sound.  It 
is  wise  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  con- 
tinue its  embargo  on  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  in  arms  or  strategic 
materials.  It  is  also  wise,  as  the  Battle 
Act  provides,  to  discourage  other  coun- 
tries from  trading  in  strategic  goods  with 
Communist  countries.  As  Senators 
know,  the  Battle  Act  provides  that  U.S. 
assistance  shall  be  denied  to  countries 
which  do  not  abide  by  the  system  of  con- 
trols on  strategic  items  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  a  number  of  years  among 
the  countries  of  the  free  world. 

The  existing  system  of  strategic  trade 
controls  is  basically  sound.  Senators 
who  from  time  to  time  have  seen  the 
President's  reports  on  the  Battle  Act 
controls  know  that  the  system  has 
worked  effectively.  The  list  of  strategic 
items  is  continually  being  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  to  keep  up  with 
changes  made  by  scientific  advances  in 
the  definition  of  what  is  considered  to  be 
strategic.  This  system  of  cor.trols  has 
worked  so  well  and  cooperaticin  among 
free  world  countries  has  been  so  good 


that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
over  the  years  since  1951  has  been 
obliged  to  use  his  limited  power  to  make 
exceptions  to  Battle  Act  policy  on  only  a 
fev,'  occasions. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  Mr  President,  if 
the  Battle  Act  system  is  working  so  well, 
why  should  it  be  that  both  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  have 
asked  for  this  somewhat  broadened  au- 
thority to  make  exceptions.  I  shall  try 
to  explain  the  reasons.  I  shall  do  so  by 
describing  hypothetical  c.ises.  It  is 
quite  proper  to  use  hypothetical  cases 
because  that  is  precisely  what  they  are. 
The  administration  has  no  plans  for  any 
change  in  the  Battle  Act  strategic-trade- 
control  program. 

It  has  no  program  of  substantial  aid 
to  the  European  Communist  satellites. 
The  only  planned  use  of  the  authority 
which  would  be  granted  in  S.  1215  con- 
cerns the  use  of  some  Polish  currency 
which  has  already  been  generated 
through  the  sale  to  Poland  of  some  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Poland  and  the  United 
States  will  agree  over  a  period  of  time  to 
use  this  Polish  currency  in  the  field  of 
health,  education,  and  conrunvmity  facili- 
ties. These  projects  have  not  been 
agreed  upon  yet,  and  I  can  describe  them 
only  in  this  summary  fashion. 

Except  for  this  immediate  problem  in 
Poland,  then,  all  of  the  other  authority 
in  S.  1215  is  being  sought  on  a  standby 
basis.  It  will  not  be  used  until  the  Pres- 
ident declares  that  it  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  that  it  be 
used.  As  I  said  before,  its  use  can  be  de- 
scribed only  hypothetically.  Let  me  give 
some  examples. 

The  first  hypothetical  example  might 
concern  one  of  the  eastern  European 
satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
might  arise  in  the  future  an  occasion  in 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  Commu- 
nist authorities  in  such  a  countrj*  might 
be  interested  in  securing  some  degree  of 
independence.  It  might  be  that  in  that 
process  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  U.S. 
Government  could  offer  assistance  of 
some  kind.  It  might  be  technical  assist- 
ance. It  might  be  the  provision  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Whatever  the 
circumstance,  the  President  would  have 
to  balance,  on  the  one  hand,  the  risks 
of  bolstering  a  Communist  regime 
against,  on  the  other  hand,  the  likeli- 
hood that  assistance  from  the  United 
States  would  have  a  sufBcient  advantage 
from  the  point  of  view  of  increasing  the 
independence  of  the  country  or  keeping 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try for  eventual  freedom.  It  would  be 
that  kind  cf  weighing  of  pros  and  cons 
which  the  President  would  go  through 
before  deciding  to  use  the  proposed  dis- 
cretionary power. 

A  second  example.  Mr.  President, 
might  involve  a  country  somewhere  on 
the  border  of  the  Communist  bloc.  It 
might  be  a  neutral  country  which,  how- 
ever, due  to  its  nearness  to  one  of  the 
major  Communist  powers,  might  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  the  Communist  country. 

In  some  cases  that  agreement  might 
involve  items  prohibiced  for  shipment 
to  the  Communist  coimtry  by  the  Battle 
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Act  control  system.  The  circumstances 
might  be  such  that  this  neutral  country 
would  be  obliged  to  include  some  stra- 
tegic items  in  its  trade,  whether  it 
wanted  to  or  not.  The  circumstances 
might  also  be  such  that  th-  provision  of 
assistance  to  the  neutral  country  by  the 
United  States  might  prevent  that  coun- 
try from  becoming  more  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  trade  with  the  Communist 
country  than  it  already  was.  The  Pres- 
ident might  feel  that  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  assistance  to  the  neu- 
tral country,  notwithstanding  its  for- 
bidden trade  with  the  Communist 
country. 

Mr.  President,  my  third  example 
might  involve  any  one  of  a  great  many 
new  nations  which  during  the  last  3  or 
4  years  have  gained  independence. 
Some  of  these  countries  are  very  much 
in  the  cold  war  zone.  Their  leaders  are 
trying  hard  not  to  become  involved  in 
the  cold  war.  For  this  reason  or  for 
other  internal  or  political  reasons,  they 
may  have  undertaken  to  do  business 
both  with  the  Communist  bloc  and  with 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Such 
a  country  might,  for  example,  have 
within  its  boundaries  groups  of  tech- 
nicians from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Czechoslovakia,  who  might  be  advising 
in  some  of  its  goverimient  departments. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  might  be  im- 
possible for  the  leaders  of  the  country 
to  undertake  adherence  to  the  strategic 
trade  control  system  which  is  required 
by  the  Battle  Act.  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  trade  control  system.  I 
mean  that  the  internal  politics  of  the 
country  might  be  such  that  joining  the 
Battle  Act  control  system  might  be  con- 
sidered an  unneutral  action,  if  the 
country's  leaders  were  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. In  such  a  case,  the  President  might 
well  decide  that  the  balance  in  that 
country  between  the  groups  favoring 
cooperation  with  the  free  world  and  the 
groups  favoring  dealings  with  the  Com- 
munists was  so  delicate  that  an  excep- 
tion to  Battle  Act  policy  should  be 
made. 

My  final  hypothetical  example  also 
concerns  newly  independent  countries. 
Some  of  these  countries  are  as  yet  quite 
primitive,  and  have  scarcely  enough 
persons  who  have  sufficient  education  to 
run  the  government.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  a  practical  impossi- 
bility to  administer  the  rather  sophis- 
ticated trade  controls  which  the  Battle 
Act  system  proposes.  At  the  same  time 
it  might  be  very  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States  to 
begin,  or  to  continue,  to  provide  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  to  the 
country.  The  President  may  decide  that 
it  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  such  assistance, 
even  though  the  country,  because  of  its 
backwardness,  might  not  be  able  to  in- 
stitute a  trade-control  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  S.  1215  are  designed  to  cover 
such  situations  as  those  I  have  described. 
The  language  of  the  bill,  however.  Is 
broad  enough  to  cover  other  cases.    It  is 


not  hard  to  imagine  a  case  which  would 
fit  within  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  yet  would  be  such  that  no 
reasonable  person  would  agree  that  the 
legal  authority  should  be  used.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  bill  is  not  well 
drafted?  In  the  committee's  opinion, 
the  answer  is  "No."  Tliese  amendments 
must  be  drafted  in  rather  general  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  possible  to  spell  out 
precisely  all  the  possible  cases  in  which 
the  discretionary  Presidential  power 
might  need  to  be  used.  In  other  words, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  matters  of 
delicate  judgment  and  matters  of  deli- 
cate balance  between  advantage  and 
disadvantage.  The  Congress  should 
provide  the  legal  flexibility.  If  the 
President  abuses  the  new  authority,  the 
Congress  can  repeal  the  flexibility. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 
the  President,  under  this  new  authority, 
could  give  economic  or  financial  aid  In 
some  cases  in  which  he  cannot  now  do 
so,  the  bill  would  not  in  any  case  permit 
the  President  to  provide  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  a  Communist  country  or  to 
provide  military  assistance  to  a  country 
which  fails  to  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  again  that 
the  policy  contained  in  S.  1215  has  been, 
and  is,  a  bipartisan  E>olicy.  In  the  last 
Congress,  an  identical  bill  was  proposed 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

It  was  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Ahcen.  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  12, 1959;  but  the  House 
did  not  act  on  it. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  listed  this  Battle  Act 
amendment  as  one  of  the  measures  on 
which  he  sought  congressional  approval. 

I  shall  close  this  brief  explanation  and 
justification  for  S.  1215  by  quoting  the 
recommendation  which  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  committee  report. 

The  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  policy  change  which  under- 
lies the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Battle 
Act.  It  believes  that  any  risks  Involved  In 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  opportunities  it  opens  to 
assist  Communist-dominated  nations  peace- 
fully to  gain  greater  Independence  of  action. 
The  committee  urges  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  bill  a  second  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  reserve  that 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  it  not  be  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side  on  either  the 
amendment  or  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
ThurmondI. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  most  amazing  that,  at  this  late  date  in 
wrestling  with  the  problem  and  menace 
of  world  communism,  anyone  should  be 
so  naive  as  to  fancy  the  idea  that  we 
can.  through  a  program  of  trade  and 
aid,  lure  away  from  the  Kremlin  its 
Communist  satellite  countries.  This  is 
what  is  being  proposed  here  today  in  S. 
1215.  a  bill  which  would,  as  a  practical 
matter.  ema.<=culate  one  of  the  few  sensi- 
ble pieces  of  legislation  the  Congress  has 
approved  in  recent  years,  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951. 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Battle  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  Battle  Act  was  to 
insure  that  funds  appropriated  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  would  not  be 
used  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  our  arch 
enemy,  world  communism,  which  ideol- 
ogy made  it  necessary  for  this  Nation 
to  embark  on  the  most  gigantic  give- 
away program  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  authors  of  this  legislation 
had  enough  vision  to  realize  that  State 
Department  planners  would,  in  view  of 
their  fuzzy  thinking  up  to  1951  in  deal- 
ing with  communism,  conjure  up  some 
idea  to  beat  the  enemy  by  giving  him 
foreign  aid  dollars  and  by  trading  with 
him.  possibly  even  in  items  of  a  stra- 
tegic nature.  Almost  from  the  day  the 
Battle  Act  was  approved  the  State  De- 
partment plarmers  and  others  have  been 
hacking  away  at  the  act  trying  to  soften 
it  up  so  that  their  naive  notions  for 
fighting  communism  might  be  put  into 
effect. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  thus  far 
acceded  to  the  wisdom  of  retaining  the 
Battle  Act  intact,  and  I  trust — although 
the  odds  seem  to  be  stacked  against  the 
Battle  Act  today — that  the  Senate  will 
again  reject  this  proposal  to  amend  this 
important  act. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  conceive 
how  anj'one  can  expect  to  beat  Commu- 
nist dictatorships  by  helping  them.  We 
must  realize  that  the  aid  which  would 
be  authorized  under  S.  1215  must  of 
necessity  be  given  to  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship governments  in  the  satellite 
countries,  and  that,  even  if  the  dictator- 
ships should  decide  to  pass  any  of  this 
assistance  on  to  the  people,  this  assist- 
ance will  certainly  not  be  labeled  "Cour- 
tesy U.S.A."  Surely  we  can  remember 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  we  sent  ship- 
ments of  wheat  to  Poland,  and  when 
some  of  this  wheat  was  passed  out,  it  was 
not  credited  to  good,  generous  "ole  Uncle 
Sam."  What  we  succeeded  in  doing  in 
that  instance  was  to  alleviate  the 
economic  strain  on  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Communist  dictatorship  in  Poland,  and 
to  give  the  false  impression  to  the  people 
of  Poland  that,  after  all,  communism 
does  have  a  heart. 

I  think  it  Is  wonderful  to  want  to  help 
the  non-Communist  peoples  behind  the 
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Iron  Ciu"tain,  but  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  at  the  same  time  do  anything  that 
could  result  in  tightening  the  grip  of 
Communist  oppression  on  their  backs  by 
strengthening  the  Communist  totali- 
tarian governments  through  trade  or  aid. 

S.  1215  is  but  another  of  many  exam- 
ples of  the  naivete  of  the  self-styled 
humanitarians  in  this  country — whom  I 
prefer  to  call  misguided  radicals. 

The  principal  argument  they  advance 
for  amending  the  Battle  Act  is  that  we 
are  not  at  war  with  communism  at  pres- 
ent, as  we  were  when  the  Battle  Act  was 
passed  during  the  Korean  conflict.  They 
would  confine  the  acts  u-sefulness  to 
periods  in  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  an  actual  shooting  war.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  time  and  again,  they 
believe  that  war  exists  only  when  bullets 
are  flying,  apparently  being  blind  to  the 
carefully  aimed  and  executed  political 
propaganda  and  diplomatic  bullets  that 
have  been  sending  the  free  world 
reeling  and  reacting  to  Communist  ag- 
gression during  the  past  16  years. 
FXirthermore,  they  ignore  the  actual  bul- 
lets that  are  spilling  blood  in  Laos.  South 
Vietnam,  and  recently  in  Cuba.  Of 
course,  they  may  be  under  the  delusion 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
forces  of  communism  are  involved  in 
these  struggles.  Mr.  President,  such  a 
thought  on  their  part  would  not  be  much 
of  a  shock  or  surprise  to  me  judging 
from  their  previous  naive  notions  on  how 
to  get  along  with  communism. 

I  remember  well,  Mr.  President — and 
I  am  siire  every  Member  of  this  body 
likewise  recalls — how  we  were  overly 
generous  in  sending  scrap  metal  over 
to  Japan  prior  to  World  War  II,  only  to 
get  it  thrown  back  at  us  m  explosive  form 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  for  several  eventful 
years  thereafter. 

Our  errors  of  the  past  are  never  going 
to  prove  to  be  of  any  value  whatsoever 
to  us  in  the  present  or  future  if  we  do 
not  study  them  and  learn  the  lessons 
which  they  offer  for  future  guidance  in 
similar  situations.  There  may  have  been 
some  reasons  why  we  could  have  mis- 
judged the  intentions  of  the  Japanese 
warlords  during  the  p>€riod  of  the  1930's, 
Mr.  President,  but  we  have  been  living 
with  the  stated  aims  and  intentions  and 
the  nefarious  acts  and  deeds  of  world 
communism  for  too  many  years  not  to 
have  learned  a  few  basic  lessons  about 
the  Communist  goal  to  enslave  the 
world  with  communism. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  consider  no  other 
arguments  against  authorizing  extension 
of  aid  to  all  Communist  countries  ex- 
cept the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  North 
Vietnam,  and  North  Korea.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  at  least 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  afford  It  from  a  monetary  stand- 
point. Calm  reflection  should  bring  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  present  national 
debt  is  approximately  $290  billion,  not  to 
mention  the  other  future  obligations  and 
c.o.d.'s  of  our  Government  which,  to- 
gether with  the  national  debt,  totals 
$750  billion. 

I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  S.  1215,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  reject  this  pro- 


posal, as  the  Congress  has  done  on  pre- 
vious occasions  since  1951. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself  ? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  not  de- 
signed to  curtail  the  discretion  of  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  place,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  President  would  actually  extend 
economic  and  financial  assistance  to 
Communist-controlled  areas  and  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  at  a  time 
when  we  are  sorely  pressed  to  prevent 
the  takeover  of  neutral  and  pro-West- 
ern countries.  In  the  second  place,  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  take 
a  position  which  will  encourage  some  of 
our  allies  and  the  neutral  nations  to 
join  with  us  in  financially  supporting  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  only  so  much  financial  and 
economic  assistance  available  from  the 
United  States  to  other  nations.  In  fact, 
as  a  result  of  the  domestic  spending  pro- 
posals of  the  present  administration 
and  the  budget  deficit  which  it  has 
either  brought  about  or  will  aggravate, 
not  to  mention  propKDscd  increases  in 
the  national  defense  budget,  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid  may  actually  have 
to  be  cut.  In  this  situation,  we  must  be 
highly  selective  in  regard  to  the  nations 
to  '  hich  our  economic  and  financial 
assistance  will  be  given.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  discouraging  to  the  morale 
of  pro-Western  nations  and,  indeed, 
even  of  neutral  nations,  than  for  the 
United  States  to  pass  over  them  in  favor 
of  economic  and  financial  assistance  to 
Communist -dominated  nations  or  areas 
therein. 

Moreover.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
discouraging  to  the  United  Nations  than 
for  this  country  to  furnish  economic  and 
financial  assistance  to  nations  or  areas 
under  dommation  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism which  are  draining  away  the  life- 
blood  of  the  United  Nations  by  their 
calculated  refusal  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations.  By  fur- 
nishing economic  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  such  Communist-dominated 
areas  or  nations,  we  would,  in  the  end 
result,  be  helping  to  foot  their  bill  m  the 
United  Nations  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  vote  with  Soviet  Russia  and  so 
that  they  can.  in  the  future,  vote  to  take 
up  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  and.  they 
hope,  ultimately  vote  to  admit  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  in  the  Battle  Act  itself 
the  Congress  has  stated  its  policy: 

The  Congress  reiterates  its  opposition  to 
the  seating  in  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Communist  China  regime  as  the  representa- 
tive of  China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating 
of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Conimunlst 
regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Presi- 


dent Is  requested  to  Inform  the  Congress  In- 
sofar as  is  compatible  with  the  requirements 
of  national  security,  of  the  lmpllca«^ions  of 
this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  our  foreign  relationships, 
including  that  created  by  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations which  he  may  have  with  respect 
to  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  pro-Western  and 
neutralist  nations  would  look  upon  such 
action  as  an  insult  to  them  and  l.s  con- 
tradictory to  our  stated  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  United  Nations.  And  they 
will  look  upon  legislative  action  which 
would  permit  such  action  m  the  same 
light. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question,  to  help  me  understand  the 
Senator's  argument. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  we  are  discussing  is  the 
mimeographed  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  amendment  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  proper  amendment? 
It  is  the  printed  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  printed  amend- 
ment is  not  the  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering. We  are  considering  the  mim- 
eographed amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  I  correctly  tmder- 
stand  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  would  prohibit  aid  being  ad- 
vanced to  any  Communist-controlled 
country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  economic  and  financial  as.sistance 
to  any  Communist-controlled  nation 
which  is  in  arrears  in  its  assessments  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  there  is  a  change 
in  the  mimeographed  amendment  as 
compared  to  the  printed  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
can  tell  us  how  much  behind  Poland  is 
In  payments  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MILLER  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  for  his  question.  If  the 
Senator  will  be  patient,  I  shall  cover  that 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  not  ask  the 
Senator  to  answer  the  question  now,  if  he 
plans  to  cover  the  subject  later.  Can 
the  Senator  tell  us  what  other  countries 
are  in  arrears?  Will  the  Senator  cover 
that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  cover  the  other 
bloc  coimtries.  yes. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  Senators  think 
these  friendly  nations  would  react  to  the 
thought  of  the  United  States  putting 
economic  and  financial  assistance  into 
Poland,  which  is  consistently  voting  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  has  a  balance  due  the 
United  Nations  for  assessments  of 
$1,301,000,  or  into  Rumania,  with  a  bal- 
ance due  of  $320,796,  or  into  Hungary, 
with  a  balance  due  of  $718,215,  or  into 
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Czechoslovakia,  with  a  balance  due  of 
$627,401? 

With  respect  to  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Battle  Act  itself  provides  that: 

This  chapter  shall  be  administered  In  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  about  the  fullest  support 
for  any  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  supported  by  the 
United  States,  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
certain  commodities  to  areas  under  the  con- 


trol of  governments  engaged  Ln  hostilities  in 
deflaxice  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  read  that  Czechoslovakian  arms 
have  been  shipped  into  the  Congo  How 
do  Senators  think  our  allies  and  the  neu- 
tral nations  in  the  United  Nations  would 
react  to  our  furnishing  economic  assist- 
ance to  Czechoslovakia,  or  even  to  Cuba, 
which  now  has  a  balance  due  of  $265,- 
439? 


I  have  a  report  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat  dated  April  12,  1961, 
which  shows  a  statement  of  collections 
of  contributions  as  of  December  31.  1960. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


United  Nations  Secretarial,  statement  on  the  collection  of  contributions  as  al  Dec.  SI,  1960 

I.  ADVANCES  BY  MKMBER  STATES  TO  THE  WORKIXa  CAPITAL  FUND  FOR  1900  (ESTABLISHED  AT  $25,000,000,  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF 

SURPLUS  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1957  AND  1958  (11,079,158)) 

[Cash  advances  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  scale  of  assessments] 

(In  U.S.  dollars) 


Member  states 


Afehanistao — 

Albania - 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belelum 

Bolivia. 

Braiil 

Butearia 

Burma 

Byelorussian   Soviet   Socialist    Re- 

puMlc. 

CamtMxlia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia. 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Crechoslovakia — 

Denmark. — 

Dominican  RepabUc 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Finland 

France 

Ghana 

Oreece 

Ouatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hunifary 

Iceland 

India' 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 


Total 

advanees 

for  1960 


15,000 

10.000 

277.500 

417,  500 

107.500 

32.1. 000 

10,000 

255,000 

40.000 

20,000 

117.  .100 

10,000 

777,500 

25,000 

67,500 

1,252,500 
77.  .100 
10,000 
62,500 
217.500 
150,000 
12,  .100 
15,000 
12.  .100 
15.000 
42.900 
90,000 

1,600,000 
17,500 
57,500 
12.500 
10.000 
10.000 

lai.ooo 

10,000 

615.000 

117.500 

52.500 

22.500 

40.000 

35.000 

862.900 

647,500 


Crclit  re 

traa^fer  of 

surplus  iic- 

oount  for 

1957  and 

1958 


648 

431 

11.979 

19,317 

4.640 

14, 02y 

431 

11,007 

1.  727 

863 


Cash 
advances 
received 


Balance 

due 


U.  3.12 

9.  .VW 

254.732 

428,  \H3 

102,860 

310. 971 

9.180 

243. 993 

38,273 

19,137 


5.073 

112,427 

431 

9,  ,169 

33,561 

743,939 

1.079 

23,921 

2.914 

61.962 

64.066 

1,198.4.34 

3,346 

71154 

431 

9,569 

2,698 

.17,  372 

9.388 

208,112 

6,47o 

143.525 

540 

11.960 

648 

11352 

540 

11.960 

648 

l.J.  760 

1,835 

40.665 

3,885 

86.115 

69,066 

1,530.934 

756 

16.064 

2,482 

.15. 018 

540 

11.474 

431 

8.800 

431 

9.180 

1533 

100,467 

431 

9.569 

36,547 

588.453 

6.073 

112,427 

2.267 

50.233 

971 

21., 129 

1.727 

38.273 

1.511 

33.480 

21281 

538.210 

23,634 

523,860 

10,789 


380 


2,624 


2.430 


583 


660 


480 
700 
380 


Member  states 


Jordan „ 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Mexico , 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand . ........ 

Nicaragua ................ 

Norway 

Pakistani 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portuftal 

Rumania . 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RcpubUca. 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kincdom  of  Oreat  Brllaln 

and  Northern  Ireland 

Unite<l  States  of  America 

Uruguay 

Venexuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Total 

Ouinea . 

Total 


Total 

advances 

for  1960 


10.000 

10.000 

12.500 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

177,800 

35.000 

10,000 

252.900 

106.000 

10,000 

122,900 

100,000 

10,000 

10.000 

27,500 

107,  .100 

842.500 

50.000 

85.000 

15.000 

332.500 

15.000 

347.900 

40.000 

12,000 

147,900 

450,000 

140.000 

3,405.000 

80,000 

1,045,000 

8,127.500 

30,000 

125,000 

10,000 

87,800 


38,000.000 
10,000 


38.010,000 


Creilit  re 
transfer  of 
surplus  ac- 
count for 
1967  and 
1058 


431 
431 

840 
431 
431 
648 

7,663 

1,511 

431 

10.900 

1533 
431 

5,288 

1317 
431 
431 

1,187 

1640 
11784 

2,158 

3,669 

648 

10.036 

648 

15.000 

1,727 
640 

6.367 
19.425 

6.044 
146.981 

3,464 

83.068 

380,834 

1.206 

8,306 

431 

8,777 


1, 070, 188 


1,070.168 


Cash 
advancM 
received 


0,860 

0,660 

11,474 

9.509 

9,  .160 

14.3.12 

160.838 

32,128 

9.960 

941.600 

100.467 

0.660 

117.312 

06.683 

0,180 

0,180 

36.313 

103.860 

327.716 

47.843 

81.331 

13.760 

223,464 

11353 

332,900 

38.773 

11.060 

141.133 

430.576 

133.066 

3, 288. 019 

73.436 

1,861.042 

7,  776.  666 

37.538 

111744 

8,800 

83.731 


38,888.500 
10,000 


33.808.500 


Balance 
due 


486 


1.361 


3. 110 


1.166 

IMO 

700 


83.283 


S3.M3 


'  .\nadvanceof  $790,000  wa.s  made  In  1946  by  undivided  Indiato  the  working  capital 
fund.  After  division,  the  advances  to  be  made  by  India  and  Pakistan  separately 
were  $650,000  and  $140,000  respectively.    The  question  whether  India  should  receive 


credit  for  the  total  advance  of  $790,000  or  whether  India  and  Pakistan  should  share 
proportionately  is  the  subject  of  consultations  between  the  two  governments.  In 
the  meantime  the  sum  of  $140,000  is  held  in 


XL  1960  CONTRIBUTIONS  PAYABLE  BY  MEMBER  STATE.S 

[In  U.S.  dollars! 


Member  states 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Antentina 

Austr-.ilia 

Austria 

Belgium 

BoUvla 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byeloru.sslan  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public   

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 


Oroes 

amount  of 
contribu- 
tions 


34.980 
23.320 

647,130 
1, 043,  570 

250,690 

757,900 
23.320 

504,660 
03.280 
46,640 

271 010 

23.320 

1,813,130 

68,300 


Total 
credits' 


1.1.11 

2,720 

99.514 

1.12,518 

28.861 

105,730 

1607 
00,549 
10.785 

5,535 

31,960 

2,720 

263,101 

6,847 


Cash  receipts 


Balance  doe 


Member  states 


Oross 
amount  of 
contribu- 
tions 


30.420.00 
19.811.00 


891.0,12.00 

95,820.00 

639,54100 


625,111.00 
20,625.00 
41, 106. 00 

118,751.00 

20,600.00 

1,560,029.00 

51.463.00 


789.00 
547,  616  00 


126,000.00 
12,636.00 
18,713.00 


61, 870. 00 


123,390.00 


Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia. .. 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador. 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Finland 

France 

Ghana 


157.410 

3,920.830 

180,730 

23.320 

146.  7.10 

807,210 

349,800 

29,160 

34,980 

29,150 

34.980 

99,110 

209.  M80 

8,731.200 

40,810 


Total 
credits  • 


25.4,38 

367.  243 

21,317 

2,720 

22.066 

84,408 

63,104 

4,125 

1247 

1130 

1817 

11,797 

24,480 

800,231 

1760 


Casta  receipts 


158,087.00 
11670.01 


341.. 143.  00 
296.606.00 

24,539.00 
8,036.92 

38,030.00 


87, 318. 00 

186. 400. 00 

3,221,000.00 


Balanoedue 


1.31,072.00 

2. 653. 587. 00 

426.00 

6,020.00 

122,704.00 

81,160.00 


486.00 
32,606.08 


80,663.00 


86,060.06 


Bee  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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n.  I960  CONTRIBUTIONS  PAYABLE  BY  MEMBER  STATES— Continued 

fin  U.S.  doDars] 


Member  states 

Oross 
amount  of 
oontrlbu- 

UODS 

Total 
credlU  • 

Cash  receipts  Balance  due 

Member  states 

Oross 
amount  of 
contribu- 
tions 

Total 
credits* 

Cash  receipts 

Balanoedue 

Oreece        

131000 

39,150 

23,320 

23.320 

344.860 

23.320 

1.434.180 

271010 

122.430 

52.470 

93,280 

81,630 

1. oil, 750 

1,  276,  770 

23,.TJ0 

23.320 

29,1.10 

23,320 

23,320 

34,080 

413,030 

81,620 

23.320 

888.830 

244.860 

23.320 

285.670 

233.200 

23.320 

38.330 

61180 

22.100 
3.088 
8.884 
2.006 

28.418 

2.720 

231.385 

32.102 

1H.278 
8.017 

10.974 
9.615 
151.958 
147.642 
2.730 
2,720 
3,400 
2.720 
2.720 
.1,352 

62,261 
9,425 
2,720 

03,056 

38,965 
2.878 

43,307 

27,863 
1147 
2,720 
9.881 

97.76100 

11 127. 00 
25,217.00 
19,436.00 
20,322.00 
216.  442. 00 

Philippines 

250,690 
798,710 
116^600 
198,220 

34.990 
842,190 

34,980 
810, 370 

03.280 

29,150 
31'<,970 

1,049,400 
826,480 

7,040.460 
186,560 

4, 535. 740 

18,953,830 

00,960 

301,500 

23.320 

301050 

20,098 

122.875 

13,789 

23,830 

1138 

61002 

1317 

lis,  041 

19,074 

3.400 

46,064 

122,300 
68,804 

041.014 
36,484 

643,418 

130,  7C6. 00 
326.  683.  00 
102,811.00 
131 3!M.  00 

00,796.00 

Poland _ 

Portugal 

349,152.00 

Haiti             - 

Rumania 

40,000.00 

lIunirarT             - 

Saudi  Arabia 

30,862.00 

l<*^liin<1             - -  .  

20.600.00 

1.  062.  795.  50 

241.908.00 

104,152.00 

41  453.  00 

82,306.00 

20.000.00 

915,446.00 

1,129,128.00 

20.000.00 

20.  GOO.  00 

Spain 

Sudan . 

4TS.  098.  00 
3ll.fi63.00 

692.  329.  00 
74.  206. 00 
21.  7.10. 00 

297,006.00 

461772.00 
368,176.00 

3,433,531.00 

189,000.90 

In^loneiila        .  .     ..    

Rw^m                          

Iran      

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Ireland ............. . 

Turkey 

Israel „ 

luly  

62,oai.00 
241 346. 00 

Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
public  

472,238.10 

Japan  

Union  of  South  Africa 

Jor^lan     

Union    of    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
publics  

I^aos          

3,565.915.00 

T^hdmin 

25.750.00 

United  Arab  Republic 

160, 07G.  00 

Uberia 

30.600.00 
20,600.00 
29.  6.!8.  00 

361.669.00 

81.00 

20,600.00 

496, 774. 00 

205.  875,  00 
1686.25 

24Z  463.  00 
65,  337.  00 

United  Klnedom  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  Xorthem  Ireland. 

3. 892. 322. 00 
18,  953.  330. 00 

Libya 

LuxembouTf ...... ...^    .. ...-. 

United  States  of  America 

.Mexico .............. 

Urupuav.  

13.263 

r.060 

2,720 
42,078 

.16.607.00 

72,11100 

Venezuela 

251441.00 

Yemen    . 

20,600.00 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia    

161.972.00 

Total 

15, 758.  76 

88,300,000 

23,320 
21194 

5,238,783 
2,531 

43,118,473.58 

20.780.00 
2119100 

9, 942,  743.  43 

Norway            .......... ..... 

Guinea: 

1960    

Pakistan                    . 

140,000.00 
n.  173.00 
20,600.00 

Panama.    

1058-80 

Grand  total 

Peru     .. 

64, 249. 00 

58,347,514 

5,241,314 

43,163.456.58 

9,  942,  743.  42 

>Cre<Jits  resulting  from:  (1)  The  Ux  equalization  fund  ($4,591,848),  and  (2)  the  League  of  Nations  assets  ($649,446). 

III.  ARREAR  CONTRIBUTIONS  PAYABLE  BY  MEMBER  STATES  FOR  1958  AND  1959 

1959  CCVTBIBCTIONS 

(In  U.S.  dollar^ 


Member  states 

Oross 
amount 
of  contri- 
butions 

Credits « 

Cash  receipts 
and  credits 

readjust- 
ment of  ca.sh 
advance*  to 

working 
capital  fund 

Balance 
due 

Member  states 

Gross 
amotmt 
of  contri- 
butions 

Credits  « 

Cash  receipts 

and  credits 

rea<l)ust- 

ment  of  cash 

advances  to 

working 
capital  fund 

Balance 
due 

Argentina                ...  

662.660 

31000 

3,081,150 

86.900 

80.750 

31600 

34.600 

368.300 

34.600 

106.800 

0146100 
1300.00 
344.  776. 00 
3.919.00 
3.656.00 
3.702.00 
3,816.00 

36.  742. 00 
2.538.00 

21777.00 

538,370.00 

820.00 

3. 766. 00 

10.431.00 

23,926.00 

49.815.10 

19.381.00 

2,732.808.00 

22.550.00 

3.158.00 

20. 898. 00 

21.78100 

231.558.00 

22. 002. 00 

150.859.00 

1988  Contributions 
Bolivia 

25,750 
20.600 

180,350 
41.300 

1915  00 
2,699.00 

26,668.20 
1883.93 

9, 078. 00 
17,  270.  28 

163,681.80 
18,068.00 

Bolivia 

China              .  .  ..... 

11,  760  00 

Ethiopia 

Honduras 

680.73 

OnKt^tmala                    

United  Arab  Republic: 

Egypt 

Haiti 

Syria. 

18,348.06 

Hungary „ 

Paraguay 

Total 

367,800 

39, 066. 12 

198,096.08 

80,638.80 

United  Arab  Republiie 

21,164.00 

Total 

1861 OSO 

611,789.00 

696. 477. 00 

8. 274. 683. 10 

*  Oredttareeoltlnc  from  (1)  the  tax  equalization  fund,  and  (2>  the  League  of  Nations  assets. 

IV.  1060  ASSESSMENTS  PAYABLE  BY  MEMBER  STATES  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EMERGENCY  FORCE  SPECIAL  ACCOUNT 

(In  U.S.  dollars] 


Member  states 


A  fehanlstan 

All«nia 

Argentina 

Aasiralia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byrlnnissian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Keinililic 

Cambodia 

Canada 

CeyloB 

Chile 

China 

Colombia. 

CosU  Rica 

Cuba... 


11.001 

7.004 

221.881 

867,728 

86.035 

380,803 

7,004 

203,846 

81.976 

15,988 

03.020 

7,004 

631.638 

10.965 

63.  959 

1,001.239 

61.953 

7,994 

49.962 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Assess- 
ments for 
lOGO 


Credits 

Credits 

from 

from  tax 

special 

equali- 

financial 

zation 

aesistance* 

fund  for 

1058 

5.965 

70 

3.997 

46 

110.916 

1,321 

M78.864 

1,866 

42.968 

406 

<  129, 901 

1,437 

3.997 

58 

101,923 

1,220 

1.1.988 

162 

7,994 

116 

46,965 

545 

3.997 

46 

310,  704 

3.582 

9.992 

128 

36.980 

336 

5.635 

5.807 

30.977 

417 

3,997 

46 

21081 

803 

Amount 
received 


176.996.00 


128,465.00 
'i66,"603.66 
'"7,'878."66' 


3,051.00 

307, 182. 00 

0,865.00 


Balance  due 


5,036.00 

3.9.M.00 

109,59100 


42,561.00 
'  "3.930. 66 


18,826.00 
46, 419  00 


26.643.00 

060, 797. 00 

30.  .159.  00 

3,951.00 

21679.00 


Member  states 


Czechaslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Finland 

France 

Ghana 

flreeoe 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

H  onduras 

Hungary 

loflsmd 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 


ments  for 
1960 


173.868 

119.909 

9.092 

11.991 

0,002 

11,001 

33,074 

71,048 

,279.028 

13,060 

45,065 

9.092 

7.904 

7,904 

83,936 

7.994 

40L627 

08,929 

41.968 

17,966 


Credits 
from 

special 
financial 


Credits 

from  tax 

equah- 

zation 


awBistance*ifnnd  for 
1058 


86, 
«59. 

4. 

5. 

4. 

6. 
16. 
35, 


934 

955 
996 
995 
996 
995 
987 
973 


6. 
22. 

4. 

3. 

3. 
41. 

3. 

245, 

46. 

20. 

8. 


995 
983 
996 
997 
997 
968 
997 
813 
964 
984 
993 


951 
742 

88 

68 

70 

128 

255 

417 

,444 

81 

220 

81 

46 

46 

452 

46 

.361 

580 

302 

189 


Amount 
received 


1086.00 


16.  732  00 

3.1.  555. 00 

1,272,96100 


46,385.00 
20.682.00 


Bulaaoedue 


85.083.00 
59,212  00 


5.938.00 
1936.00 
5,868.00 


6,913.00 

22.762.00 

1915.00 

3.951.00 

8,951.00 

41.616.00 

3.961  00 

242,453.00 


«,8M.00 
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'  Vnited  Nations  Secretariat,  stattmtnt  on  the  collection  of  contributions  as  at  Dec.  SI,  I960 — Continued 

IV.    I9fi0  ASSESSMENTS  PAYABLE  BY  MEMBER  STATES  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EMERGENCY  FORCE  SPECIAL  ACCOUNT— Continued 
I  (InU.8.  dollan] 


Member  stated 


Assess- 
ments (or 
1960 


Credits    Credits 

from      from  tax 

special    {  equall- 

ftnancial  ,  zation 

aasistance*  fund  for 

1958 


Irfland., 

Israel. ..4. 

Italy...! 

Jai>an..i 

Jordan., 

Laos 

Lebunoil 

Liberia., 

Libya.., 

Luxemboarg. 

Meiioo 

Morooc-o 

N»"[ial  .  ..- 
Netherlands. 
New  Zealand 

NicariMTUa 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines... 

Poland 

PortUfcal 

Rumania 

Baodi  Arabia. 
Spaai 


31,976 

15.988 

27,979 

13,989 

449.658 

234,829 

437,068 

•  218.  834 

7,994 

3.997 

7.994 

3,997 

9,992 

4,996 

7.994 

3,997 

7.994 

3.997 

11,991 

5.995 

141.802 

70,946 

27,979 

13,  SW 

7,094 

3.997 

291.847 

•100.923 

88,886 

41.968 

7,994 

3,997 

97,926 

•48,963 

79.939 

39.970 

7,994 

3.997 

7,994 

3.997 

21,983 

10,992 

86.935 

42,067 

273.792 

138.806 

39,970 

19,986 

67.948 

33.974 

11.991 

6,995 

185. 8&9 

02,929 

209 

185 

2,353 

2,225 

46 

46 

58 

46 

46 

70 

7S8 

139 

46 

1,298 

487 

46 

556 

626 

58 

46 

174 

464 

1,762 

278 

568 

81 

1,287 


Amount 
received 


Balance  due 


15.  779.  00 

13,  805.  00 

222,  476.  00 

216, 609. 00 


3,951.00 


8,926.00 


99, 626. 00 

41,  481. 00 

987.75 

48, 407. 00 


19,707.00 


3.051.00 


4.938.00 

3. 951  no 

3.  951.  00 


70.  158.  00 
13.  851.  00 
3.  951.  00 


2.963.25 


39.  343.  00 

3,939.00 

3.951.00 

10.817.00 

42,504.00 

135.134.00 


33.406.00 

5.915.00 

91.643.00 


Memlter  states 


Sudan 

Sweden 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  SoTlet Sodalist 

Republic 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Repul)lics 

Unite<l  .\rah  Republic 

United  Kinfcdom  of  Clreat 

Britain    and    Northern 

Ireland 

United  States  of  .America.. 

Uruguay 

Veni'tuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


Total. 
Oulnea: 

1960 

I968-S0. 


Grand  total 20,000,000 


ments  for 


11.991 
277,789 

31.976 

9,992 

117,910 

aso.727 

111,915 

2,721,932 
63.951 


1.554,810 

6,497.064 

23,982 

00,024 

7,094 

00.047 


19,984,818 

7,094 
7,188 


Credits 

from 

special 

financial 


CrediU 
from  tax 
equali- 
sation 


■istanop*  funil  for 
1058 


Amount 
received 


^095 

•138,806 

15.088 

4,096 

58,065 

179,863 
55,958 


128 

1.667 

IM 

68 

707 

2,086 

777 


16,780 
31.976  I        408 


11.901 

49.962 

3,997 

34,974 


3,  471, 003 
3,907 


3,476,000 


USB 


183 

487 

46 

406 


78,223 


78,223 


137,287.00 

1\  808.00 

4.088.00 

68.248.00 


66,180.00 


1.645.967.00 
^  497, 004. 00 


M.  887.00 


11,160,686.78 

8,907.00 
7.188.00 


11,180,871.76 


Balance  du« 


6,888.00 


in.  778. 00 


2,1Wbl4«.0O 
81,477.00 


11,806  00 
40.  476.  00 

3,  961  UO 


6,388^006.25 


6, 966, 006  » 


ABREAR  ASSESS.VIE.NTS  PAYABLE  BY  ME.MBER  STATES  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EMERGENCY  FORCE  SPECIAL  ACCOUNT  FOR 

1957,  1968,  AND  1969 

19.W   ASSESaMENTS 

rin  U.S.  dollars] 


Member  states 


AaaesBments 
for  1980 


AfKhanistan 

Albania. 

ArKcnUna 

Bolivia 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
public  

Chile..., 

China 

Colombia 

C'osfa  Rica . 

Cuba 

Cxechoslovakia 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia. 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

India , 

Iraq 


9,123 

6,082 

168,776 

6,082 

24,328 

71,464 

41.053 
761,771 

47,135 
6,082 

38,012 

132,284 

9,123 

7.602 

9.  123 

34,971 
7,802 
6,082 
6,082 

63,861 
874.043 

13,684 


Credits 

from  tax 

equalization 

fund  for 

1967 


31 

20 

506 

26 

n 

246 
153 
2,620 
189 
20 
138 
428 

ae 

31 

56 

124 

36 

X 

20 

234 

1,514 

61 


Amount 
received 


6,332:97 


Balance 
due 


9,092.00 

6.062.00 

168, 180.  00 

6.056.  00 

24, 257. 00 

71,219.00 

40,900.00 
759,151.00 

46,946.00 
6,062.00 

37,  874. 00 

131.856.00 

2,764.03 

7,  571. 00 

9, 067. 00 

34,847.00 
7.566.00 
6.062.00 
6.062.00 

63,627.00 
872.529.00 

13,623.00 


Member  states 


Jordan 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya. 

Mexico . . 

Nep«d 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland , 

Rumania 

Sandl  Arabia 

Spain 

Sudan 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Venezuela 

Yemen „ 

Total 


AssesBmenL"! 
for  1969 


Credits 

from  tax 

equalixation 

fund  for 

1967 


8,082 

7.602 

6,082 

8,082 

107.988 

6,082 

^082 

6.082 

16.  TAI 

66,381 

208,309 

61,807 

9,123 

141.407 

9,123 

273.600 

2,070,921 

48,666 

76,026 

6,083 


4,073,864 


ao 

a> 

84 

30 

302 

20 

26 

20 

76 

209 

796 

266 

36 

581 

S« 

943 

7,116 

224 

219 

30 


17,  747 


.\mount 
received 


2,123.00 


1^488^07 


Balance 

due 


8,003.00 

7,876  00 

3. 92.S.  00 

6,062.00 

107, 664. 00 

8.002.00 

«^  068. 00 

6.08X00 

18,ft4a« 

66.172.00 

107.  614. 00 

61.442  00 

9.087.00 

140.826.00 

9. 067  00 

172,  747.  00 

31083,806.00 

481432.00 

76,808.00 

11002.00 


4.047.361.00 


1958  Assessments 
rin  U.S.  dollars] 


Member  states 


Assessments 
for  1968 


Afkhaniatan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Boli%Ta 

Bulgaria 

ByeliM-uaBlan  Soviet  Socialist  RepnbUc 

Chile 

China „ 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

CzecboAlovakla 

EI  Salvador 

Ethiopia. 

Greeoe.., 

UoBdnrw 

Hancary 

India. 

Jeroan... 

LalMBoai. 

Libya     


15,000 
10.000 

286.000 
12,500 
35,000 

117.500 

72,500 

I.  252,  500 

10,000 

66,000 

306,000 
16,000 
27,500 
47,500 
10.000 
97.600 

725,000 
30.000 
10,000 
12,500 
10.000 


Amount 
Received 


2,076.00 


678,  356.  80 
231.00 


Balance  due 


Member  states 


16,000.00 
10,000.00 

286,000.00 
12.  H».  00 
35,  000.  00 

117,500.00 

72.500.00 

,  252.  500. 00 

7,925.00 

66,000.00 

206,000.00 
16,000.00 
27,  500. 00 
47,  600. 00 
10,000.00 
97, 500. 00 

146,644.20 
30.000.00 
10,000.00 
12,260.00 
10,000.00 


Mexico 

Nepal 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philipuines ............ 

Poland- 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Sudan „ 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
Union  of  Soviet  .Socialist  Republics. 
United  Arab  Republic: 

Egypt 

Syria. 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Total 


Assessments 
for  1968 


170,000 

10,000 

12,500 

10.000 

37,500 

100,000 

380,000 

122.800 

17,800 

277,600 

27,500 

460,000 

3,405,000 

87,800 

20,000 

105.000 

10,000 


8, 307,  500 


Amount 
received 


14,  773. 00 


66,641.00 


661,076.80 


Balance  due 


170,000  00 
10,000  00 
12.  SOO  00 
10, 000. 00 
17,  500. 00 
86.227.00 

380.000.00 

122,500.00 
17,500.00 

277.  SUO.OO 
37,500.00 

S  000. 00 
M0.W 

t7,M0.« 
20,000.00 

49.  360. 00 
10,000.00 


7, 688, 434. 20 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Member  states 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Arcentina 

Bolivia 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Sodalist  Republic 

Chile 

China 

Cul>a 

CzeclKMiloTalda . 

Ethiopia 

Greece 

HunKary 

Iran 

Jordan 

Libya. 

Mezleo ■ 


Total 
ments 


8.814 

6.878 

171.880 

7.345 

20.666 

70,610 

44.080 

75\048 

M.6e2 

123,803 

16.160 

20.870 

67.672 

17.627 

5.876 

6.878 

102.828 


Amount  re- 
ceived 


eooo 


30,000 

300,000 
27.000 


12,000 

70.666 


Balance  due 


2.814 

5.876 

171.809 

7.346 

30.665 

70.510 

14,069 

565,048 

12.662 

123.303 

16,159 

29.379 

67.672 

6,627 

6,876 

6.876 

».8aB 


Member  states 


Nepal 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Poland. 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
Union  of  Soviet  Sodall'rt  Republics. 
United  Arab  Republic: 

Egypt 

Syria 

Yemen 

New  member  state:  Sudan 

Total 


Total  aasn 
ments 


5,876 

7.345 

5.876 

22.034 

229.150 

73.448 

10.283 

167,  462 

271.769 

2. 050. 676 

52.883 

11.752 

5.876 

16,180 


4.  423.  056 


Amount  re- 
ceived 


4,000 
6,066 


16,000 


370.056 


Balance  due 


1.876 

1.289 

5.  87« 

7,034 

229,159 

73.448 

10.283 

167.  462 

271.  759 

2.  050,  676 

52.883 

11.752 

5,876 

16.160 


4,053.000 


VI.  SUMMARY  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  DUE  AND  RECEIVED  AS  AT  DEC.  31,  1000 

(In  U.S.  dollars] 


Total 
amount 
aaeesaed 

Amount 

received 

(including 

cntdlU) 

Percent 
received 

Balance  due 

Total 
aaoant 

Amount 

received 

(Including 

credits) 

Percent 

received 

Balance  due 

Workln*  canital  fiUld      

26.010.000 
51.500,000 
61.600.000 
68,347.514 
16,028.988 

24,977.748.00 
51.469.361.20 
58.226.316.90 
48,  404,  7T0.  68 
10,976.988.00 

•99.87 
•90.04 
'94.68 
•82.96 
73.03 

32,  252. 00 

30.  638  80 

3.274.683.10 

9. 942,  743.  42 

4. 063, 000. 00 

U.NEF  1958  assessmenU 

VSKY  1959  as.sessments 

UNEF  1960  assessments 

ToUl       

25,000,000 
15,205,000 
20,000,000 

17.  343.  57.1.  80 
10.  257, 648.  97 
14.734,094.75 

89.37 

67.46 

•73.67 

7.  656,  424.  20 

1068  contributions 

1060  con  trlbution.i. 

4,947,351.03 
5,365,905.25 

1980  contributions 

UNBF  1067  aaMsmenU 

35, 302, 697.  80 

«  In  reaponse  to  Resolution  1441  (XIV),  par.  4,  the  memlier  states  listed  below 
decided  not  to  avail  thetiuielves  of  the  total  or  part  of  the  50-f>ercent  reduction  in  their 
UNRP  laeMments  arlslnit  from  special  financial  fusistance  voluntarilv  oonlri)>uu>d 
by  otber  roTemroenU.  Consequently,  the  following  amounts  have  been  credited 
to  sec.  9orthe  U.SEF  bu<lget  for  19fln 
Amount  (>al<l  as  at  Dec.  31,  196U: 

Au-itralla — $178,884 

Belgium 68,561 

Japan      ».«» 

Netljerlands „ 100,923 

Norway - tItfS. 

Sweden 188,886 

Total S86.108 


Paid  in  1961: 

Canada 310.764 

Denmark. - 60.212 


Total.. 


900,076 


Grand  total... 066,174 

•  Corresponding  figure  on  Dec.  31.  1950:  09.79  percent, 

•  Corresponding  flguie  on  Dec.  31. 1959:  99.87  percent. 
'  CorreepondinR  figure  on  Dec.  31,  1959:  94.95  percent. 

•  Corresponding  fleure  on  Dec.  31. 1969:  89.70  percent. 

•  The  amount  includes  credits  from  (1)  special  financial  assistance,  13,476,000  paid 
in  full,  and  ^2)  the  tax  equalization  fund,  $78,223. 


Mr.  MILLER  Lest  anyone  not  know 
what  a  serious  situation  the  United  Na- 
tions ts  now  in  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, aKKravated  as  it  has  been  by  the 
refu.sal  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Com- 
munist-dominated bloc  of  nations  to  pay 
their  asse.ssments,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  as  of  December  3L  1960.  there 
was  a  deficit  of  over  $35  million,  which 
is  broken  down  in  the  rejwrt  which  I 
have  had  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  at  that 
IK)int  for  a  question? 

Mr   MILLER      I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING  Are  there  any  Com- 
munist-controlled nations  or  areas 
which  are  not  in  arrears  in  their  ad- 
vances or  assessments  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr  MIIJL^R  To  my  knowledge, 
there  are  none 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  for  February  20. 
196L  on  page  39  entitled  "Is  Russia  Now 
Wrecking   the  United  Nations?" 

Among  other  thir.gs  the  article  p>oints 
out  that  a  glance  a:  the  finances  of  the 
United  Nations  helps  to  explain  what 
the  Russians  have  in  mind.  Tlie  article 
states  in  part: 

In  1960.  It  cost  $3C-4  7  million  to  op>erate 
the  United  Nations  ar.d  all  Its  allied  and  as- 


sociated agencies.  Of  this  amount,  the 
United  States  paid  $146.2  million;  Eiovlet 
Russia  paid   $18  2  million. 

That's  only  part  of  It  In  the  Congo,  the 
Russians  are  busy  feeding  arms  to  trouble- 
making  political  elements  With  these  arms. 
dissident  Congolese  tribes  under  pro-Com- 
munist leaders  are  creating  turmoil  thBt  the 
United  Nations  is  attempting  to  control. 

Cost  of  United  Nations  policing  o{>erfitlon8 
Is  more  than  $8  million  each  month,  or  ibout 
$1(X)  million  a  year.  Soviet  Russia  hiis  re- 
fused to  pay  to  the  United  Nations  a  penny 
of  the  cost.  The  same  Is  true  of  Soviet 
satellites,  although  they,  too,  have  their  own 
votes  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out: 

DETICIT    OVER    GAZA 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  In  the  Gaza 
Strip  in  what  used  to  be  Palestine,  the  area 
that  separates  Egypt  from  Israel.  U.N.  forces 
are  policing  that  strip  to  keep  thes<?  two 
hostile  forces  apart. 

Cost  of  U.N.  operations  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
is  $20  million  a  year.  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  nations  refuse  to  pay  1  cent 
of  this  cost.  As  a  result,  a  U.N.  deficit  of 
$22  6  million  has  been  run  up 

I  repeat,  my  amendment  is  not  de- 
signed to  curtail  the  President's  discre- 
tionary powers  to  take  action  necei.&ary 
for  the  security  of  this  Nation.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  firm  up  our 
position  before  the  allied  and  neutral- 
ized nations  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
assure  them  that,  so  long  as  we  nave 
only  a  limited  amount  of  economic  and 


financial  assistance,  they  will  not  be 
passed  over  m  favor  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  nations,  which  are  not  even 
paying  their  assessments  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  time 
for  this  bill  even  to  be  presented,  but 
I  believe  the  amendment  would  make  it 
palatable,  so  that  at  least  I  could  vote 
for  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  any  f ui'ther 
questions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  or  4  minutes  to  speak  m  opposi- 
tion to  the  blip 

Mr  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does 
not  wish  to  speak  m  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  but  only  in  opposition  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Chair 
how  many  minutes  remain  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  remaining  2  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment and  16  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  2  minutes  from 
the  amendment  and  2  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  present  subject  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate 2  years  ago  I  voted  against  the  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  Battle  Act.  At  that 
time  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  one  of 
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the  great  problems  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments was  to  provide  the  necessities 
of  life  for  the  people  who  live  within 
them.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  of 
the  satellite  nations  want  to  be  free. 
They  want  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
shackles  of  Communist  regimes  and 
control  and.  above  all,  they  want  to  be 
free  from  the  exploitation  of  imperial- 
istic Red  Russia. 

The  problem  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments to  provide  necessities  for 
those  people  in  my  opinion  will  become 
unsolvable.  Red  Russia  is  now  having 
difiBculty.  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  what  happened  in  1956  in 
Poland  Talks  began  about  the  domi- 
nation and  tyranny  of  the  Communist 
government. 

Then  the  people  began  to  yell  "Hleba," 
which  means  "bread."  They  kept  yell- 
ing, "bread,  bread."  Out  of  those  calls 
began  the  rhythm  of  a  march,  and  they 
began  marching  from  the  center  of  the 
town  shouting  "Hleba,  hleba,  hleba." 
The  Communist  government  could  not 
give  them  the  bread  they  wanted.  Out 
of  that  incident  came  the  great  demon- 
stration of  the  people  of  Poland,  and 
simultaneously  with  it  came  the  Hun- 
garian revolt.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
to  the  extent  that  we  provide  financial 
and  economic  aid  to  Communist  gov- 
ernments, we  are  creating  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  people  who  be- 
lieve in  our  system  of  government — the 
Slavs,  the  Croatians,  the  Poles  in  Poland, 
the  Serbs  in  Yugoslavia.  They  are  won- 
dering in  .solitude.  "What  does  this  all 
mean?  Why  is  ti\e  US.  Government 
providing  financial  and  economic  aid  to 
a  Communist  government  it  wants  to 
overthrow?" 

In  my  judgment,  when  we  give  finan- 
cial and  economic  aid,  we  are  helping 
to  perpetuate  Communist  governments 
in  office. 

The  travesty  of  the  bill  is  that  it  pro- 
vides that  even  though  a  government 
is  selling  ammunition,  equipment  of  war, 
or  fissionable  material  to  be  used  in 
atomic  bombs  to  Red  Russia  or  Red 
China,  we  still  will  give  it  financial  and 
economic  aid  if  the  President  determines 
It  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  country 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  look  within 
our  own  boundaries.  Let  us  suppose 
that  I  was  selling  fissionable  material 
to  Soviet  Russia  or  to  Communist  China. 
I  would  be  labeled  a  traitor  to  my  coun- 
try. Yet  we  say  we  shall  give  economic 
and  financial  assistance  to  nations  which 
are  doing  these  very  things.  I  cannot 
see  the  justification  for  it  at  all.  We  can 
help  the  Polish  people,  the  Rumanian 
people,  the  Lithuanian  people,  the  Hun- 
garian, the  Yugoslav  people,  and  all  the 
other  enslaved  people  by  following  a 
course  which  will  precipitate  the  Com- 
munist governments  into  collapse.  They 
will  not  collapse  if  we  help  them  to 
escape  the  avalanche  that  will  occur 
when  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot  meet  the  economic  needs 
of  their  people. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Mutual  E>e- 
fense  Assistance  Act  is  carried  to  its 
logical  end,  the  U.S.  Government  could 
extend  economic  and  financial  aid  to 
Castro's  Communist  Cuba.  I  base  my 
conclusion  on  the  amendment  which 
grants  authority  to  the  President  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  certain  Communist  coun- 
tries even  though  those  countries  ex- 
port armaments  or  strategic  materials 
to  the  U.S.S  R.  or  to  USSR. -dominated 
countries. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  increasing  aid  to 
such  so-called  "friendly"  Communist 
countries  as  Poland.  But  we  recently 
learned  that  "friendly"  Poland  has  con- 
tributed $13  million  to  Cuba  since  Cas- 
tro came  to  power.  American  aid  to 
Poland  made  the  Polish  contribution  to 
Castro  possible. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  With  reference  to 
the  statement  the  Senator  has  just 
made,  I  am  sure  he  recognizes  that  if  we 
extend  aid  to  a  Communist  satellite, 
even  though  the  bill  excludes  Commu- 
nist Russia,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing 
as  if  we  were  extending  the  aid  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes;  it  is  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  passed,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  increase  American 
aid  to  Poland,  which  In  turn  will  be  able 
to  pass  along  more  assistance  to  Castro 
who  will  in  turn  be  able  to  tighten  his 
grip  on  a  once-free  Caribbean  Island. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  say  that 
if  this  bill  is  passed  we  shall,  in  effect, 
be  condoning  American  aid  to  a  Com- 
munist enemy  only  90  miles  from  o\ir 
shores. 

It  is  argued  by  proponents  of  this  bill 
that  incidents  like  the  Hungarian  rebel- 
lion and  the  election  of  the  Gomulka 
regime  in  1956  are  manifestations  of  fis- 
sures in  the  Communist  bloc,  and  that 
these  fissures  would  grow  wider  and  per- 
haps split  the  bloc  if  more  American  aid 
were  given  to  countries  like  Hungary 
and  Poland.  But  who  would  receive 
this  aid?  The  dissidents  and  rebels 
within  these  countries  or  the  incumbent 
party  ofiRcials  who  would  reward  their 
supporters  with  our  money?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  Gomulka  will  hold  out 
his  hand  and  pocket  our  money,  while 
remaining  a  Communist  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Western  World. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  absence 
of  support  from  the  free  world  in  a  na- 
tion's attempt  to  loosen  its  bonds  from 
Moscow  would  convince  the  people  of  the 
futility  of  the  effort.  But  who  rebelled 
in  1953  without  Western  aid?  East  Ber- 
lin. Who  rebelled  in  1956  without  West- 
ern aid,  and  whose  cries  still  ring  in  the 
minds  of  certain  Americans?  Hungary. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  country  has  re- 
ceived aid  from  this  country  and  re- 
mains Communist?  Yugoslavia.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  now  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  but  it  broke  with  the  Soviet  Union 


long  before  we  began  giving  it  financial 
and  military  aid. 

In  any  event,  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  legislative  branch  has  grave  respnan- 
sibilitles.  If  unique  circumstances  in  the 
future  suggest  that  economic  aid  from 
the  United  States  to  a  particular  satel- 
lite nation  might  reasonably  prove  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  free  world  and  the 
people  of  the  nation  involved,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  can  act  quickly 
and  decisively  as  it  has  on  previous  oc- 
casions Involving  other  foreign-twUcy 
decLs'ons. 

Let  me  repeat,  a  man  like  Gomulka  is 
not  a  Pole:  he  is  a  Communist,  and  he 
will  support  Polish  nationalism  only  if 
he  is  made  to.  Funds  from  a  capitalist 
country  like  America  will  not  encourage 
him  to  try  capitalism;  he  will  use  those 
funds  to  bypass  Polish  freedoms  and  to 
impose  communism  that  much  sooner 
upon  the  people  and  the  country.  If  he 
does  not,  he  will  be  deposed,  shot,  and 
another  Polish  Communist  put  in  his 
place.  That  is  the  method  and  the  cold 
madness  of  communism. 

It  is  argued  that  through  this  amend- 
ment the  United  States  shall  demon- 
strate its  sympathy  toward  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  peoples  to  throw  off  Soviet 
domination.  In  my  opinion,  this  coun- 
try if  it  passes  this  amendment  shall 
be  strengthening  satellite  countries, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  rest,  who  are 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  are 
in  a  military  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  shall  be  giving  them  bread 
to  eat  while  they  make  guns  to  destroy 
any  rebellion  within  their  own  bound- 
aries or  any  attack  from  outside. 

There  is  not  one  iota  of  evidence  that 
economic  aid  from  the  United  States, 
as  proposed  in  this  amendment.  Is  needed 
for  these  countries  to  withdraw  from 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  from  their  military 
and  economic  alliances  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is.  in  spite  of  the  upcoming 
exchange  of  visits  between  our  President 
and  their  Premier,  our  dedicated  enemy 
and  anxious  to  "bury  us"  if  we  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Economic  aid  to  a  government  that 
is  interested  in  only  one  world  where 
we  all  sing  the  "Internationale"  would  be 
a  cruel  and  devastating  blow  to  millions 
of  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  for 
they  would  view  the  sad  spectacle  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  Western  World  sup- 
porting and  sustaining  the  tyranny  of 
Communist  states.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  an  equally  clear  lesson  to  many  of 
our  allies  and  the  neutral  nations  who 
have  remained  non-Communist  for  they 
would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  it  makes 
no  difference  what  form  of  government 
they  follow  that  the  United  States,  in 
all  its  generosity  and  gullibility,  will  give 
money  to  anybody  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  do  some  good. 

I  believe  that  Lenin  once  declared  that 
when  'the  time  comes  to  hang  capital- 
ism, the  capitalists  will  trample  one 
finother  in  their  effort  to  buy  the  rope." 
Lenin  lives  today  in  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  men  like  Gomulka  and  Kadar. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  support  legislation 
which  in  effect  buys  rope  for  Communist 
countries  which  they  shall  use  to 
hang  us. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

In  looking  at  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  it  appet.rs  to  me  that  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is,  in  effect, 
to  kill  the  proposal  t>efore  the  Senate. 
The  bill  vests  in  the  President  discre- 
tionary authority,  which  he  may  use  for 
the  best  interest,  welfare,  and  security 
of  the  United  States,  with  which  he  is 
charged  under  the  Constitution. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that, 
in  addition  to  the  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe,  which  I  assume  are  the  ones  in 
question,  there  are  otner  nations  within 
the  United  Nations  who  are  behind  in 
their  assessments.  The  source  of  my 
information  is  the  OflBce  of  International 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Countries  like  Argentina,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Bolivia  are  behind.  So  is 
Nationalist  China  Nationalist  China's 
assessment  was  $2*2  million.  Of  that 
amount  it  has  paid  8367,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  information  at  my  disposal 
for  the  years  prior  to  1960,  it  still  owes 
$14  million. 

There  are  other  countries  which  are 
behind  in  their  payments.  There  are 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba.  Ecuador. 
Ethiopia,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Hungary.  Israel.  Israel  owed 
$81,000,  and  of  that  amount  it  has  paid 
$22,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  any  of  the  countries  which  the 
Senator  has  just  named,  except  Hun- 
gary, could  be  considered  a  Communist- 
controlled  nation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  continuing 
to  read  the  list.  There  are  Italy,  Mo- 
rocco. Nicaragua.  Aighanistan,  Para- 
guay, Poland 

Mr.  MILLER  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  Italy  is  a  Conmiu- 
nist-controUed  natior? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  stopped  the 
reading  of  the  namos  with  Poland.  I 
was  continuing  to  read  the  list.  I  am 
giving  the  general  pcture,  rather  thsin 
pinpointing  it  to  the  Eastern  European 
area.  Hungary  has  been  mentioned  as 
being  in  arrears.  Poland  is  the  next 
country.  Rumania,  also.  That  is  a 
Communist  satellite  which  is  in  that 
category.  Then,  in  addition,  not  Com- 
munist countries,  there  are  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  was  clear  in  understanding  that 
my  amendment  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  nations  whose  names  he 
has  read,  except  Communist -controlled 
nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  was  very 
clear  in  my  understanding  in  that  re- 
gard. I  tried  to  ma^te  that  clear  in  the 
beginning  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESmiNC^  OFFICER  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  nas  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  stated  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah, 
in   effect,   pinpointed   the   Communist- 


controlled  or  Communist-dominated 
areas  of  Eastern  EuroE>e.  My  intention 
in  giving  this  general  Ust  was  to  indicate 
that  on  the  basis  of  those  countries  being 
in  arrears,  other  countries,  which  are 
certainly  non-Communist  and  for  the 
most  part  quite  democratic,  are  in  the 
same  category. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  t.he 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska)  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  1,he 
Record.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  given  much  time  and  study  to  the 
question.  He  is  absent  today  because 
of  a  death  in  his  family. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  i;he 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Hruska 

The  bill,  S  1215,  seeks  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  enacted  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Battle  Act. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  of  this  act  as 
provided  In  S.  1215. 

This  law  when  enacted  placed  an  embiirgo 
on  D5.  shipments  oi  armamenU  and  stra- 
tegic materials  to  any  nation  or  bloc  of  na- 
tions threatening  America's  secvirlty.  On 
the  embargo  list  are  arms,  ammunition.  Im- 
plements of  war,  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum,  transportation  materials,  and 
Items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used 
in  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war. 

The  Battle  Act  prohibits  VS.  exports  of 
these  Items  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
countries  under  Its  domination.  It  also  bars 
our  Government  from  giving  military,  eco- 
nomic or  financial  aid  to  any  country  waich 
ships  to  Communist  nations  any  item  In  the 
U.S.  embargo  list. 

However,  the  law  gives  to  the  President 
discretion  to  continue  U.8.  aid  to  such  a 
country  when  unusual  circumstances  show 
that  secession  of  aid  would  clearly  be  detri- 
mental to  America's  security. 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS 

Among  the  amendments  proposed  to  the 
Battle  Act  of  1951   are  the  following: 

One  grants  authority  to  the  Presldert  to 
extend  economic  and  financial  aid  to  certain 
Communist  countries  even  though  these 
countries  export  armaments  or  strategic  ma- 
terials to  the  U.S.S.R.  or  to  U.S.S.R. -domi- 
nated countries  The  only  remaining  coun- 
tries to  which  the  President  still  could  not 
extend  aid  would  be  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  Communist  held  areas  of  the  Far  East. 

Another  amendment  permits  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  to  a  country  which 
does  not  eCfectlvely  cooperate  with  nor  fur- 
nish sufficient  Information  to  the  United 
States  as  required  by  section  203  of  exl:5tlng 
law  so  that  we  could  determine  whether  that 
nation  Is  cooperating. 

Another  amendment  proposed  In  S.  1215 
would  transfer  from  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  to  the  administrator 
of  the  act,  the  authority  to  continue  a,d  to 
a  recipient  country  even  though  the  coun- 
try knowingly  p>ermlts  shipments  of  Items 
of  primary  strategic  significance  to  Com- 
munist bloc  countries.  The  only  restri<;tion 
Imposed  is  that  the  President  must  first  de- 
termine that  such  aid  Is  Important  tc  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  through  the  1954  Mutual  Security 
Act,  as  amended,  the  President  has  aul  hor- 


Ity  to  provide  economic  aid  to  certain  Com- 
munist countries  with  an  annual  limit  of 
$30  million  per  country.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  permit  aid  through  use 
of  any  amount  of  mutual  security  funds, 
without  regard  to  the  present  celling,  and 
would  also  permit  aid  through  use  of  funds 
of  Export-Import  Bank  and  local  currencies 
accrued  through  sales  of  surplus  U.S.  agri- 
cultural goods    (under  Public  Law  480). 

In  brief.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  powers 
of  the  President  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
Battle  Act  be  extensively  liberalized.  It 
would  also  transfer  from  the  President  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  the  administra- 
tor of  the  act,  much  authority  heretofore 
residing  In  the  discretion  and  Judgment  of 
the  President  himself. 

REASONS  FOR   OPPOSmON 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Battle 
Act  in  its  statement  of  policy  refers  to  the 
U.S.  cooperation  with  other  free  nations. 
It  is  based  on  the  idea  not  only  of  in- 
creasing the  national  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  cooperating  nations  by 
utilizing  all  of  our  resources  wisely  and 
well,  but  also  by  impeding  the  ability  of 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  two  Com- 
munist countries  receive  U.S.  economic  aid, 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The  Senate  has 
been  told  that  since  1948  when  Yugoslavia 
broke  with  Soviet  Russia  the  United  States 
had  given  Yugoslavia  about  $1.5  billion  in 
economic  aid  and  $1  billion  In  military  aid; 
and  had  given  Poland  approximately  $700 
million  in  grants,  loans,  surplus  food  and 
other  aid. 

Such  aid  has  been  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  help  those  countries  to  re- 
main Independent  or  partially  independent 
of  Soviet  control. 

For  15  years,  ever  since  conclusion  of 
World  War  II,  Poland  has  been  a  servile  and 
docile  vassal  of  the  Soviet  Union  notwith- 
standing the  Poznan  riots  of  1956.  The 
fruits  of  Its  labor,  the  harvest  of  Its  fields 
and  the  natural  resotirces  from  its  earth 
have  been  skimmed  off  and  shipped  to  Rus- 
sia, there  to  serve  the  master  race  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Whenever  their  effort  and  resources 
have  Improved,  the  degree  of  excess  or  ex- 
cellence thus  reflected  does  not  come  to  their 
Polish  people.  They  are  kept  at  a  constant, 
virtually  subsistence,  level.  Any  dividends 
which  they  may  produce  are  exported  to 
their  masters  or  disposed  of  subject  to  their 
order. 

The  votes  of  Poland  in  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  signature  of  the  1960  Communist 
Mai.lfesto  are  not  the  acts  of  a  free,  and 
independent  nation.  Rather  they  arc  proof 
of  a  tight,  unrelenting  control  by  Commu- 
nist masters. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  dramatic  proofs 
that  this  control  by  Russia  is  unswer^'lng  and 
undevlatlng  is  found  In  the  fact  that  re- 
cently Poland  has  loaned  $13  million  without 
Interest  to  Cuba.  In  fact,  public  announce- 
ment of  this  loan  was  made  earlier  this 
week. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Poland  are 
freedom  loving  and  liberty  loving  people. 
They  would  not  willingly  and  in  their  better 
independent  Judgment,  aid  or  assist  in  any 
fashion  in  the  oppression  and  barbarism 
which  is  now  prevailing  in  Cuba  under  the 
brutal.  Communist- type  police  state  exist- 
ing in  that  unhappy  Island.  The  fact  that 
Poland  is  participating  In  the  loan  to  Cuba 
Is  proof  positive  that  It  Is  under  the  re- 
stricted directions  and  Instructions  from 
Moscow  that  this  is  being  done. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the  dismay 
and  the  despair  which  must  be  experienced 
by  freedom  loving  Cubans  when  they  witness 
an  attempt  to  liberalize  otir  policy  of  aid 
to   Poland,   and  simultaneously  see,  Poland 
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gtrengtben  the  hand  and  the  sinews  ol  op- 
pression oX  Dtctator  Pldel  Castro. 

This  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  In  fact 
difficult  to  understand,  not  because  we  would 
not  sympathize  with  the  people  of  Poland 
m  their  hunger  and  In  their  misery.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  like  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them  by  shipping  them  agricultural  food- 
stuffs under  Public  Law  480  in  order  that 
human  misery  and  suffering  could  be  in 
some  degree  alleviated. 

But  when  such  action  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  depriving  the  Polish  people  of  the  ben- 
efits thereof  by  taking  of  their  resources  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  tyranny  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  then  Indeed  the  logic  and  the 
reason  for  su^h  actions  are  hard  to  perceive. 

As  to  Communist  Yugoslavia,  we  know 
from  the  record  compiled  by  its  votes  in  the 
United  Nations  that  Tito  has  openly  sided 
with  America's  opponents  in  that  body.  He 
has  Joined  in  Communist  propaganda  at- 
tacks on  VS.  policy  and  only  seldom  do 
votes  of  Yugoslavia  coincide  with  votes  of 
members  of  the  free  world  group. 

On  two  previous  occasions  this  Senate 
has  considered  amendment  to  the  Battle 
Act.  One  occasion  was  In  1958  when  that 
effort  was  turned  back  by  a  close  vote  of 
43  to  42. 

Again  in  1959  attempt  was  made  to  amend 
the  Battle  Act.  In  that  year  the  proposed 
amendments  were  adopted  in  the  Senate,  but 
the  House  refused  to  act  and  no  amend- 
ments were  perfected. 

In  reviewing  my  flies  of  2  years  ago,  I 
found  an  editorial  sent  to  me  by  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  William  Knowland,  of 
California.  It  was  published  in  the  Oakland 
(Calif  )  Tribune  on  April  17.  1959.  In  it. 
reference  Is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
argument  '-)enator  Kennedy  could  bring  up  in 
introducir.g  the  second  attempt  In  1959  to 
amend  ♦he  Battle  Act  was  that  "there  is  a 
real  oppwrtunlty  for  giving  our  foreign  policy 
a  flexibllity  which  might  exploit  cracks  in 
the  Iron  Curtain."  Senator  Knowland 's  edi- 
torial calls  that  argiiment  "as  flimsy  as  it 
is  unrealistic."  He  goes  on  to  give  reasons 
why.    The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

"riNANCrNG    COMMXTNISTS 

"For  some  years,  a  sturdy  piece  of  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  Battle  Act  has  stood 
against  those  who  would  scatter  the  VS>. 
taxpayers'  dollars  around  the  world  with 
indiscriminate  Judgment  in  promotion  of 
their  role  of  global  do-gooders. 

"Now  a  new  attack  has  been  made  upon 
that  barrier  which  was  designed  to  prevent 
the  funneling  of  any  large  share  of  the 
American  economy  into  any  country  that 
classes  our  economic  system  as  an  enemy  to 
be  overcome. 

"Under  a  bill  offered  by  Senator  John 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Georgk  D.  Aiken, 
American  economic  aid  could  be  sent  into 
Conununlst  satellite  countries  as  a  wedge 
to  pry  loose  Moscow  control. 

"The  Battle  Act,  which  speciflcally  forbids 
aid  to  any  nation  controlled  or  dominated 
by  Communists  unless  there  Is  a  Presidential 
decision  that  such  aid  is  merited  and  can 
be  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  would  be 
practically  destroyed  by  the  Kermedy-Alken 
measure. 

"A  similar  attempt  was  defeated  In  the 
Senate  last  year  by  the  slim  margin  of  43  to 
42. 

"The  best  argument  Senator  Kennedy 
could  bring  up  in  Introducing  the  second 
attempt  Tuesday  was  that  'there  is  a  real  op- 
portunity for  giving  our  foreign  policy  a 
flexibility  which  ml^ht  exploit  cracks  in  the 
Iron  Curtain.' 

"That  is  as  fllnisy  as  it  Is  unrealistic. 
Hungary  stands  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  comes  when  the  people  of  any  satel- 
lite state  shows  opposition  to  Moscow. 
Poland  Is  an  example  of  a  satellite  state  that 
has  received  U.S.  assistance,  showing  In  re- 


turn only  a  still  closer  subjugation  to 
Moscow. 

"And  what  have  we  received  In  return  for 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  sent  to 
Yugoslavia?  There  has  been  no  evidence  of 
a  desire  to  aline  foreign  policy  with  that  of 
the  West.  There  has  been  no  departure  from 
communism.  There  has  been  nothing  at  all 
from  Marshal  Tito  that  serves  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"It  Is  particularly  unwise  at  this  time  to 
earmark  our  dollars  for  any  Communist 
country.  Rather  than  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  any  Red  state  now  Is  the  time  to 
draw  tighter,  not  loosen,  the  Treasury 
strings,  to  be  more  selective,  not  less,  in  the 
countries  to  which  our   help  is  given. 

"In  effect  what  we  will  be  doing  Is  to  tax 
American  free  enterprise  In  order  to  make 
communism  work. 

"The  totalitarian  Communist  rulers  will 
claim  any  Improvement  they  achieve  demon- 
strates that  communism  is  a  huge  success. 

"To  the  burdens  of  helping  the  free  world 
we  now  find  a  move  to  burden  the  American 
taxpayers  with  the  support  of  Communist 
satellite  regimes.  This  is  the  straw  to  break 
the  camel's  back." 

The  arguments  set  out  in  this  Oakland 
Tribune  editorial  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  2  years  ago.  In  some  respects  they  are 
even  more  pursuasive  and  forceful  because 
of  developments  on  the  international  scene 
In  the  intervening  period. 

It  Is  still  good  logic  to  say  that  It  Is  un- 
wise at  this  time  to  earmark  our  dollars  for 
any  Communist  country. 

It  is  still  sound  doctrine  that  rather  than 
contribute  to  the  economy  of  any  Red  state, 
now  Is  the  time  to  draw  tighter  and  not 
loosen  the  Treasury  strings,  now  is  the  time 
to  be  more  selective,  not  less.  In  countries 
to  which  our  help  Is  given. 

The  title  "Financing  Communists"  for  this 
editorial  was  chosen  2  years  ago.  How  well 
It  flts  today's  scene.  And  especially  the  $13 
million  interest-free  loan  by  Poland  to  Cuba. 

The  Battle  Act  has  served  well  these  last 
10  years.  It  has  served  to  retain  for  the 
Congress  some  measure  of  control  and  super- 
vision of  such  funds  as  are  expended  In  for- 
eign aid. 

In  S.  1215,  we  find  an  effort  to  relax  even 
further  in  the  field  covered  by  the  Battle  Act 
such  congressional  control  as  still  exists. 
The  loss  of  congressional  powers  over  ex- 
penditure of  foreign  aid  funds  has  been  far 
too  great  to  date  to  enable  this  country  to 
suffer  even  more  such  loss  such  as  that  pro- 
vided in  S.  1215. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate  will  be  decisive  In  rejecting  the 
proposed  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
opponents  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING  i  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote,  I  find  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 


the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  l^e  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskix],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  BLAKLrr].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prottty]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  28, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[No.  37] 


YEAS— 28 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Russell 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Baltonstall 

Bennett 

H&rtke 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Biosh 

Johnston 

Talmadffe 

Butler 

Lauscbe 

Thurmond 

Capehart 

Long.  La. 

Winiam.s.  Del. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

McCIellan 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Miller 

Curtis 

Mundt 

NAYS— 54 

Aiken 

Douglas 

Holland 

Bartlett 

SasUand 

Humphrey 

Bible 

Rl  lender 

Jackson 

Boggs 

■agle 

Javlts 

Burdlck 

Ervln 

Jordan 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Fulbrlght 

Kefauver 

Cannon 

Gore 

Kerr 

Carroll 

Hart 

Kuchel 

Chxirch 

Hayden 

MagnuGon 

Clark 

Hickey 

Mansfield 

Cooper 

Hill 

McCarthy 

1961 


McOee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Neuberger 

Anderson 
Blakley 
Byrd.  Va. 
Carlson 
Case.  N.J. 
Chavez 
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Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass. 


Smith.  Maine 

Stennls 

Symington 

Wiley 

Williams,  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 18 

Dodd  Long.  Mo. 

Fong  Long,  Hawaii 

Goldwater  Morton 

Gruening  Muskle 

Hruska  Prouty 

Keating  Spiirkman 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  are  28;  the  nays  are 

54 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 

President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  rejected,  by  a  vote 

of 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire  how  I  am  recorded'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  how  I  am  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  let 

me  ask  how  I  am  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recorded 
as  voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  how  I  am  recorded  on  this  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recorded  as  vot- 
ing in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  Eisk  how  I  am  recorded 

on  this  vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recorded 
as  voting  In  the  negative. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  ask  the 
Chair  to  state  how  I  am  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.    YOUNG  of   Ohio.     Let  me   ask. 

then.  Mr  President,  how  I  am  recorded? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Ohio  is  recorded  as  voting 

in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  courtesy  extended 
to  Senators  who  wish  to  come  in  and 
vote.  But  I  understand  that  the  Chair 
has  twice  announced,  at  least  in  part, 
the  result  of  the  vote.  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject; but  I  hope  It  will  not  continue  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  body,  after  the 
result  of  a  vote  has  twice  been  an- 
nounced, to  p>ostpone  the  announcement 
of  the  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  are  28.  and  the  nays 
are  54;  and  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  The  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  for  which  I  request 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in  line 
8,  after  the  words  "United  States,"  It  is 
proposed  to  insert:  "and  is  satisfied  that 
the  people  of  the  nation  or  area  receiving 
the  assistance  will  be  informed  that  the 
United  States  is  the  source  of  the 
assistance." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  h&ve 
serious  qualms  about  this  measure.  It 
would  give  the  President  power  to  extend 
American  economic  assistance  to  Comr 
munist-controlled  nations  except  in  i;he 
Far  East  if  such  aid  is  found  to  be  "im- 
p>ortant  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  I  do  not  really  think  that  there 
is  much  hope  of  winning  over  i:he 
regimes  of  the  Communist  satellites  in 
Eastern  Europe  by  any  amount  of  aid. 
But  there  is  a  chance,  small  though  it 
may  be,  that  we  can  get  across  to  the 
peoples  of  satellite  countries,  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  Communist  aggression, 
our  friendliness  for  them  and  our  sym- 
pathy for  their  legitimate  aspirations. 
Therefore.  I  suggest  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Battle  Act  now 
being  considered,  in  order  to  insure  that 
American  aid  is  not  offered  except  in 
cases  where  the  President  is  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  the  country  will  be 
informed  that  the  aid  they  receive  did 
come  from  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  Justification  whatsoever 
for  aid  to  Communist  countries  except 
when  the  people  of  the  counir>'  do  realize 
that  it  has  come  from  the  United  States 
and  from  the  generosity  and  good  will 
of  the  American  people.  I  am  sure  this 
is  the  intent  behind  the  measure  now 
proposed,  but  I  believe  it  should  be 
clearly  stated  and  emphasized  within  the 
text  of  the  bill  so  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding.  My  amendment 
would  establish  this. 

I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  It  will 
not  always  be  easy  to  determine  that  the 
people  of  the  nation  will  be  informed,  but 
I  would  leave  it  to  the  President  to  work 
out  the  exact  methods  to  be  used. 

The  clear  labeling  of  any  goods  sent 
to  Communist  countries,  perhaps  a  no- 
tice In  the  press,  an  announcement  over 
the  radio,  or  something  of  this  sort, 
would  get  the  information  across.  It 
Is  not  that  the  United  States  is  greedy 
for  credit,  but.  rather,  that  there  is  no 
point  in  sharing  our  resources  if.  as  we 
suspect,  the  Communist  countries  would 
try  to  hide  the  fact  that  this  aid  was 
provided  by  Americans. 

We  are  all  aware.  Mr.  President,  of 
how  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Com- 
munist nations  feel  about  their  Russian 
dictators  and  captors.  The  revolt  in 
Hungary,  the  revolt  in  Poland,  the  riots 
in  East  Germany,  the  continued  unrest 
throughout  eastern  Europe — all  this  has 
made  abundantly  clear  the  smoldering 
desires  of  those  people  for  freedom.  If 
they  do  receive  any  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  and  if  they  are  aware 
that  the  aid  has  come  from  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that 
their  morale  might  be  boosted,  their 
hopes  for  eventual  freedom  buoyed. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  aid  be 
offered  to  Communist  countries  except 
where  that  would  be  the  expectation. 

Mr.   President,  I    am   very   skeptical 
about  this  measure  as  it  now  stands.    I 


think  It  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. But.  of  course,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  S.  1215  Is  no  blanket 
permission  to  give  aid  to  Communist 
countries  or  the  people  of  Communist 
countries.  It  is  merely  permission  to 
make  a  few  limited  exceptions  in  the 
small  number  of  instances  where  this 
would  be  in  the  U.S.  interest.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  further  limited,  by  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  the  recipient  country  will  be 
informed  that  the  aid  they  get  comes 
from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  brought  this  matter 
up.  During  my  conversation  with  our 
people  who  have  done  work  abroad,  I 
became  convinced  that  there  are  no  peo- 
ple in  any  country  in  the  world  to  whom 
we  have  sold  commodities  on  liberal 
terms  who  appreciate  more  what  we 
have  done  for  them  than  do  the  people 
of  Poland.  I  doubt  whether  anywhere 
in  the  world  are  people  more  apprecia- 
tive than  are  the  people  of  Poland  for 
such  assistance  as  we  have  been  able  to 
give  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  a  good  one.  I  do  not 
think  it  means  that  every  single  individ- 
ual in  each  country  must  personally  be 
informed,  but  if  there  is  reasonable 
knowledge,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
USIA  or  some  other  means,  that  would 
be  sufficient.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
amendment  means.  With  that  under- 
standing. I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  President  should  see 
that  this  information  is  spread  around 
in  the  recipient  country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  I  appreciate  his 
statement  that  the  amendment  is  help- 
ful to  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  I  think  the  appreciation  of 
aid  to  these  countries,  particularly  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  expresses  the  need  for  recogni- 
tion of  what  the  United  States  is  doing 
from  time  to  time  for  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtam. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
thoughtfulness.  It  is  not  unusual.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him  to  see  a  point  like 
this.  I  am  glad  to  associate  myself  with 
his  statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
.  ,  indicate  my  support  of  the  amendment, 

II   I  which  I  have  seen  before  this  time.    I 

saw  the  good  morale  resulting  from  what 
the  United  States  was  doing  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  This  proposal  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  become 
aware  of  what  the  United  States  is  do- 
ing, and  the  aid  is  more  likely  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  those  countries 
when  they  know  it  comes  from  us.  I 
commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly important,  if  the  President  decides 
on  extending  aid  to  a  country*  dominated 
by  communism,  that  the  aid  should  not 
be  extended  therein  until  the  Pre.sident  is 
satisfied  that  the  people  know  about  it 
and  that  they  know  it  comes  from  this 
country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  If  the  letters 
"U.S."  or  "U.S.A."  should  be  changed  by 
the  Soviets  to  "USSR,"  I  would  hope 
our  intelligence  forces  would  immedi- 
ately advise  us  so  we  could  protest  and 
take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  approve  such  aid  if  that 
occurred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair » .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
m.ainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

30  seconds  to  the  senior  Senator  from 

New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 

,  Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  I  re- 

j  ceived  this  morning  through  the  oflRce 

1  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 

I  [Mr.  Dodd]  a  cable  from  Quemoy,  where 

the  distinguished  Senator  stopped  on  a 

2-week  tour  of  trouble  spots  in  the  Far 

East. 

In  his  usual  straightforward  manner, 
the  Senator  states  in  the  cable  his  strong 
opposition  to  attempts  to  revise  the 
Battle  Act.  I  commend  him  for  his  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  situation  and 
I  applaud  his  courageous  stand  against 
tearing  the  heart  out  of  this  necessary 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Dodd's  cable  from  Quemoy 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Text  or  Senator  Dodd's  Cable  From 
QrniMOT) 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  revision  of 
the  Battle  Act  that  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  give  economic  and  flnanclal  aid  to 
Commimlst  satellite  governments,  and  to 
governments  shipping  arms  and  strategic 
materials  to  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc.  I  oppose 
this  revision  for  the  simple  reason  that  when 
we  aid  a  Communist  government  anywhere, 
de  are  aiding  an  avowed  enemy  and  we  are 
at  the  same  time  depriving  our  friends  and 
allies  of  assistance  which  could  otherwise 
have  gone  to  them. 


In  the  past  12  years,  we  have  spent  W-i 
billion  on  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
What  benefit  has  this  aid  brought  to  the 
free  world?  None.  On  the  contraJT?,  it  has 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  Communist 
world. 

Our  massive  aid  to  Poland  In  food  and  In 
cash  has  made  it  easier  for  the  Oomulka 
regime  to  Impose  forced  collectivism  upon 
the  peasantry.  Our  aid  to  Tito  has  made  It 
easier  for  him  to  strengthen  and  entrench 
his  Communist  dictatorship  over  the  p>eople 
of  Yugoslavia.  The  Communist  regimes  have 
created  economic  chaos  In  the  countries  they 
oppress.  And  the  Amerlctin  taxpayer  has 
been  called  upon  to  ball  them  out  and  Is  now 
being  asked  to  ball  them  out  still  further. 
The  present  world  crisis  should  cause  us  to 
ask  ourselves  some  basic  questions  before  we 
extend  our  foreign  aid  program  to  the  Com- 
munist world.  On  whose  side  are  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  and  the  other  Communist 
regimes  on  the  question  of  Laos,  or  Berlin, 
or  Cuba,  or  the  Congo,  or  any  other  major 
Issue  that  divides  the  free  world  from  the 
Communist  aggressors?  On  whose  side  will 
these  governments  be  if  It  comes  to  a  show- 
down between  the  Communist  World  and 
the  free  world? 

Within  the  past  ten  days  I  have  visited  the 
Philippines,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos,  Taiwan 
and  the  offshore  islands.  Everywhere  I  have 
seen  evidence  of  the  increasing  tempo  of 
Communist  aggression.  We  have  stanch 
friends  in  this  part  of  the  world  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  military  and  economic  re- 
sources to  preserve  their  freedom.  There 
are  millions  of  Asians  who  are  prepared  to 
fight  and  die  if  necessary  on  our  side  If  we 
give  them  the  arms  and  the  help  they  need. 
Our  resources  are  limited.  Every  penny  that 
Is  presently  going  to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia, 
every  penny  that  is  now  being  planned  for 
other  Communist  governments  should  be 
withheld  and  used  instead  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  anti-Communist  na- 
tions of  Asia. 

I  am  sending  this  message  from  Qxiemoy 
because  I  wish  to  be  on  record  against  the 
proposed  destruction  of  the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  focus  attention  on  a  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  cable  that 
Senators,  before  deciding  to  extend  aid 
to  the  Communist  world,  should  ask 
themselves  a  basic  question: 

On  whose  side  are  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
and  the  other  Communist  regimes  on  the 
question  of  Laos,  or  Berlin,  or  Cuba,  or  the 
Congo,  or  any  other  major  issue  that  di- 
vides the  free  world  from  the  Communist 
aggressors?  On  whose  side  will  these  gov- 
ernments be  if  it  comes  to  a  showdown  be- 
tween the  Conununist  world  and  the  free 
world? 

I  have  asked  myself  that  two-part 
question,  Mr.  President.  The  answer  is 
that  they  have  always  sided  on  key  is- 
sues with  the  forces  dedicated  to  our 
destruction.  And,  in  the  last  analysis, 
they  would  side  hand  in  hand  with  the 
rest  of  the  Red  bloc  against  the  free 
world  in  a  final  show-down  which  we 
pray  will  never  come  to  pass. 

It  is  significant  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  should  issue  his 
statement  from  Quemoy,  the  offshore 
island  which  has  been  shaken  by  Red 
shelling.  It  also  comes  on  the  heels  of 
visits  by  the  Senator  to  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam, where  Communist  aggression  is 
very  much  in  evidence. 

As  a  strong  opponent  of  S.  1215,  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  be  on  the  Senate 
floor  today  to  lend  his  persuasive  voice 
to  the  arguments  against  this  unwise 


legislation.     I   agree  with  his  position 
wholeheartedly. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire expressed  his  views  before  this 
body  earlier  this  week  on  the  matter 
under  discussion.  I  shall  not  repeat  my- 
self, but  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  I  feel  passage  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  serious  blunder  and  a  setback  for 
the  free  world. 

At  this  point.  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der how  far  Communist  aggression  will 
have  to  go  before  we  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  discourage  a  bully 
by  kowtowing  to  him  or  offering  a 
small  gratuity  in  return  for  his  future 
good  behavior. 

I  say  the  only  way  we  can  halt  the  ad- 
vances of  Communi-sm  is  to  stand  up 
to  the  challenge,  and  we  in  the  Senate 
can  move  a  long  way  in  this  direction 
by  defeating  this  bill  and  allowing  the 
Battle  Act  to  remain  intact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Battle  Act — and  I 
quote  from  the  committee  report — 
"places  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  war 
materials  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Communist  bloc  and  penalizes  other  na- 
tions which  fail  to  do  hkewise  by  pro- 
hibiting military,  economic,  or  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States  to 
them.  The  power  of  the  President  to 
make  exceptions  to  this  policy  has  been 
extremely  limited." 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
provide  an  additional  exception  by 
giving  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  the  right  to  furnish  eco- 
nomic or  financial  assistance  to  Com- 
munist bloc  countries,  except  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Com- 
munist-held areas  in  the  Far  East. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  a  great  statesman  and  a  great 
leader  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
He  and  his  committee  favor  the  bill. 
The  problem  which  confronts  us  is  a  dif- 
ficult one.  It  is  made  much  more  difiB- 
cult  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  executive 
of  one  Communist  bloc  country  in 
Europe  just  the  other  day  scurrilously 
denounced  and  vilified  the  President  of 
the  United  States — your  President  and 
my  President  alike.  Is  this  a  sound  basis 
on  which  the  Senate  should  approve 
legislation  granting  loans  to  a  Com- 
munist government?  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  not.  And  it  was  just  last  Saturday 
that,  90  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  an  infamous  and 
degenerate  Communist  Cuban  held  a 
press  conference.  Mr.  Che  Guevara. 
Minister  of  Industrialization  of  Castro's 
Cuba,  with  great  glee,  pointed  out  that 
his  Communist-dominated  country  has 
received,  on  the  basis  of  loans.  $100  mil- 
lion from  Soviet  Russia,  $70  million  from 
Soviet  China,  $40  milhon  from  Czecho- 
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Slovakia,  $13  million  from  Poland,  $10 
million  from  East  Germany,  $7  million 
from  Hungary-,  and  $5  million  from  Bul- 
garia, for  a  total  of  $245  million,  all  of  it 
coming  from  the  Communist-dommated 
areas  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  sustain 
the  economy  of  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  record  is  clear  that,  likewise  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  have  come  over 
100,000  tons  of  military  material  to 
Castro's  Cuba.  The  record,  I  think,  is 
also  clear  that  Cuban  pilots  today  are 
being  trained  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
fly  jet  military  aircraft. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  how  can 
Senators  today,  in  this  particularly 
grave  and  dangerous  time  through  which 
the  free  world  is  passing,  find  any  justi- 
fication for  giving  economic  assistance 
to  Communist-bloc  countries,  outside 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Soviet  China,  when  at 
the  very  same  moment  many  of  these 
Communist  satellites  are  underwriting 
the  cancerous  growth  of  international 
communism  in  this  hemisphere? 

I  object  to  the  bill,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it.  I  cannot,  in  conscience,  ap- 
prove loaning  American  dollars  to  Com- 
munist countries  in  Europe  who  are 
loaning  their  own  wealth  to  Castro's 
Cuba. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  persuasive  and 
eloquent,  as  usual.  I  wish  to  recall  to 
the  Senator  the  visit  of  the  former  "Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Poland. 
Upon  that  occasion,  without  any  ofBcial 
notice  but  only  by  word  of  mouth  that 
an  American  Vice  President  was  visiting 
Poland,  there  was  an  enormous  outpour- 
ing of  the  people.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  seconds  more. 

Mr.  GORE.  Because  of  this  and  be- 
cause of  information  in  many  other  in- 
stances there  seems  some  hop>e  that  the 
gallant  Polish  people  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  completely  submerged. 
There  is,  in  my  view,  yet  some  hope  for 
the  Polish  people.  For  that  reason  I 
have  in  the  past  voted  for  such  bills,  and 
for  that  reason  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
bill  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  more. 

I  respect  my  colleague.  In  this  case 
a  decision  is  an  extremely  diflQcult  one 
to  make.  My  colleague  is  a  patriotic  and 
able  Senator.  He  has  a  right  to  his  opin- 
ion, as  I  have  to  mine. 

As  I  see  the  light,  I  cannot  at  this 
time  support  the  proposed  legislation, 
only  a  few  days  after  Cuba  gloats  that 
Poland,  to  use  one  example,  has  made  a 
loan  to  Cuba.  I  remember  the  gallantry 
of  the  Polish  people.  The  Polish  people 
are  great  people.  Their  Government  is 
not.  And  the  bill  provides  that  we  deal 
with  the  Government,  not  the  people. 
The  Cuban  people  are  our  friends,  yet  we 


see   them  in   thrall  by   a   Communist- 
dominated  clique. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.    Aiken ]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  the  bill  I  think  the  Senate  should 
have  some  information  in  regard  to  our 
relationship  with  Poland  and  the 
amount  of  business  we  have  done  with 
Poland  over  past  years,  as  well  as  the 
status  of  that  business  at  the  present 
time. 

Since  the  program  started  in  1957.  we 
have  exported  goods  worth  $322.1  million 
to  Poland  and  have  received  zlotys  in 
payment.  This  has  consisted  primarily 
of  wheat,  cotton,  the  cost  of  ocean  ship- 
ping, and  some  other  items.  I  am  sure 
wheat  and  cotton  are  the  largest  items. 
There  are  at  present  contracts  with 
Poland  for  additional  goods  to  be  de- 
livered worth  $43  million.  That  will 
make  a  total  of  $365  million  in  sales  to 
Poland  over  the  5-year  period. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  only  about  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
referred  to  zlotys.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  payment  in  dollars? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Poland  has  deposited 
zlotys  in  the  amount  of  $322.1  million. 
That  is  the  amount  stated  to  me.  Our 
Treasury  has  withdrawn  and  deposited 
to  its  own  account  $30.8  million.  The 
U.S.  has  facilities  in  Poland  and  I  as- 
sume that  we  have  been  able  to  use  zlotys 
for  payment  of  our  expenses. 

We  are  also  engaging  Polish  institu- 
tions to  conduct  agricultural  experi- 
ments and  to  do  research  work  for  us. 
There  are  about  25  contracts  with  the 
Polish  people,  who  are  doing  some  of 
the  best  work  being  done  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  the 
results  of  these  experiments  are  avail- 
able to  the  Poles  as  well  as  to  Amer- 
icans. 

If  there  were  time.  I  could  read  into 
the  Record  the  list  of  research  projects 
for  which  we  are  hiring  Polish  people. 
They  include  such  fields  as  entomology, 
utilization  of  agricultural  products, 
forestry,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
animal  diseases,  and  animal  husbandry-. 
In  addition,  the  Export -Import  Bank 
has  loaned  Poland  $61  million  over  the 
last  3  years,  with  which  Poland  will  buy 
American  products.  The  largest  item  in- 
volved is  wheat. 

The  second  item  is  ocean  transporta- 
tion. There  are  other  commodities  and 
manufactured  goods  included  in  that  to- 
tal of  $61  million. 

Poland  will  have  to  begin  to  repay  the 
loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  at 
the  end  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  each 
loan.  I  think  the  first  payment  will  be 
due  in  1962.  In  the  meantime  Poland 
must  pay  4V2  percent  interest,  and  will 
make  her  payments  in  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  handout  by  Poland 
to  Cuba  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  I  understand  that  Cuba  has  re- 


ceived approximately  $250  million  not 
as  a  loan  but  as  a  credit  from  the  So- 
viet bloc.  The  figures  in  the  newspaper 
the  other  day  were  not  quite  correct, 
although  they  were  substantially  cor- 
rect. Poland  has  granted  Cuba,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  I  can  get 
from  the  State  Department,  a  credit  of 
$12  million  to  be  expended  over  the  next 
5  years.  That  is  a  little  more  than  $2 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  sell  more  to  Cuba 
every  2  weeks  than  Poland  sells  in  a 
year.  If  we  wish  to  go  into  that  situa- 
tion, last  year  the  United  States  sold 
to  Cuba  $222,733,506  worth  of  goods. 
"We  have  cut  that  down,  so  now  we  are 
permitting  about  $3  or  $4  million  worth 
of  goods  a  month  to  be  exported  to  Cuba. 
Let  us  see  what  our  friends  are  doing 
in  this  regard. 

The  United  Kingdom  last  year  sold 
Cuba  over  $20  million  worth  of  goods. 
France  sold  Cuba  over  $10  million  worth 
of  goods.     And  there  are  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  ex- 
piied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  1  additional  minute, 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  1  more  minute  I  shall  put  into 
the  Record  what  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
important. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  starve  people 
into  democracy.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
country  in  which  the  people  are  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  government  in 
which  there  is  not  a  food  shortage. 
"\\'hen  there  is  no  food  shortage,  people 
stand  up  to  their  governments. 

We  have  agreements  with  Poland  as 
well  as  with  Yugoslavia  which  we  do  not 
have  with  other  satellite  countries,  such 
as  extradition  treaties. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  what  do 
we  gain  by  advocating  strong-arm  meth- 
ods all  the  time? 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  take  insults 
from  people  in  other  countries,  but  what 
do  we  gain  by  belligerency?  I  invite  at- 
tenUon  to  the  fact  that  3  weeks  ago  in 
this  very  Chamber.  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer.  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  von  Brentano  of  Germany,  and  Am- 
bassador of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many Wilhelm  G.  Grewe  were  standing 
in  front  of  the  Vice  President's  desk.  In 
the  rear  of  the  Senate  Chamber  were 
four  Members  of  the  Japanese  Diet.  All 
of  them  were  applauded  by  the  Senate. 
Yet  we  were  trjing  to  kill  one  another 
16  years  ago.  How  much  did  we  accom- 
plish? Do  we  accomplish  more  by  keep- 
ing people  from  going  hungry,  or  do  we 
accomplish  more  by  threatening  to  kill 
them  if  they  get  out  of  line? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  an  unfortunate  mixup  at  the  time  the 
Senate  agreed  to  a  limitation  of  debate, 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  leadership  to 
keep  its  word  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  J.^VITS].  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  5  additional 
minutes  be  allowed  so  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  which  is  his  due. 
and  which  he  had  been  promised. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  say 
that  Senators  have  made  engagements. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to  speak 
for  only  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  though  I  shall 
not  object.  I  should  like  the  word  of  the 
majority  leader  that  If  the  request  is 
granted  to  enable  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fnxn  New  York  to  speak,  additional 
time  for  other  Senators  will  not  be 
granted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  concur. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  time  for 
debate  was  fixed  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  promised  the  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  While  still  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  wish  to  make  a  statement. 
I  have  been  here  all  afternoon  hoping  to 
be  able  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
have  been  very  patient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  wishes  only  5  minutes, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  perfectly 
all  right,  but  I  want  it  understood  that 
there  are  other  Senators  present  who 
have  something  they  wish  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
probably  be  a  subject  of  considerable  en- 
tertainment to  the  country  that  so  many 
Senators  foimd  it  necessary  to  object 
to  my  speaking  for  5  minutes,  when  the 
Senate  has  remained  in  session  for  many 
hours  to  consider  much  less  important 
business. 

I  wish  to  observe  only  one  point  about 
the  bill,  which  I  favor,  which  is  illustra- 
tive of  what  we  must  do.  I  think  the  bill 
is  illustrative  of  what  we  must  do  if  we 
are  to  have  any  hope  of  really  succeed- 
ing in  a  cold  war.  We  must  find  tech- 
niques for  untying  the  hands  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  if  the  Chief  Executive  is 
to  conduct  our  foreign  policy.  The  bill 
would  certainly  provide  a  very  small 
measure  of  authority  for  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive to  deal  with  the  highly  delicate 
situation  in  resi>ect  to  Communist  satel- 
lites. The  adherence  of  the  Communist 
satellites  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  bloc  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate elements  of  their  policy. 

Many  Senators  say,  "Let  us  be  bold. 
Let  us  be  courageous.  Let  us  show  the 
Communists  that  we  have  a  counter  of- 
fensive and  can  shake  them  in  their 
home  seat  of  power."  When  we  attempt 
to  unshackle  the  Chief  Executive  so  that 
he  may  have  some  ability  to  make  a 
counter  offensive,  we  become  very 
worried  about  the  fact  that  he  will  have 
that  kind  of  flexibility. 

We  must  seek  not  less,  but  more, 
techniques  in  order  to  accomplish  our 
objective.  I  realize  that  we  must  protect 
the  prerogatives  of  Congress,  the  dictates 
of  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  safe- 
guards of  checks  and  balances.  But 
when  we  find  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
President,  within  the  fully  recognized 
confines  of  safety  so  far  as  constitutional 
processes  are  concerned,  some  element 
of  that  capability  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
Communists,   let  us  not   be  concerned 


about  how  to  find  ways  £ind  means  of  ty- 
ing his  hands.  We  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  untie  them. 

I  make  the  point  only  because  it  is 
so  significant  in  respect  of  the  suitl- 
Communist  struggle,  if  we  really  mean 
all  the  speeches  we  make  about  waging 
that  war  effectively.  The  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  provides  the  kind  of  op- 
portunity which  we  have  to  prove  that 
we  mean  what  we  say.  and  the  kind  of 
opportunity  which  may  prove  far  more 
significant  than  many  other  things 
which  we  do. 

The  Communist  satellites  can  be  de- 
tached. This  is  one  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses of  the  entire  Communist  bloc.  I 
think  we  would  do  something  extremely 
effective  in  this  regard  if  we  were  to 
give  the  President  this  kind  of  potential 
authority  with  respect  to  the  whole 
Communist  power. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  providing 
time  for  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time   have   we  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  remam- 
ing  time  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  best  proof  in  the  world  that 
this  sort  of  argument  and  legislation  Is 
wrong  is  the  fact  that  no  nation  could 
have  been  more  helpful  that  we  have 
been  to  Cuba  over  many  years.  Yet.  in 
spite  of  our  great  friendship,  help,  and 
cooperation  with  Cuba.  Cuba  has  gone 
communistic.  It  is  now  dominated  by 
Russia.  What  more  proof  do  we  want 
than  our  experience  with  Cuba?  Are 
we  against  communism  or  are  we  not? 
If  we  are  not  against  it.  let  us  help  every 
communistic  country  In  the  world.  If 
we  are  against  corrununlsm.  let  us  have 
no  favorites  among  them.  We  are 
either  for  or  against  them.  Cuba  is 
the  best  example  in  the  world  that  we 
cannot  keep  such  countries  from  going 
communistic  by  lending  money,  by  buy- 
mg  their  sugar  at  high  prices,  and  doing 
all  the  other  things  we  did  for  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  <when 
his  name  was  called »  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I,  therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  ( after  having  voted  in 
the  afflrmativei.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNGl.    If  he  were  present  and  voting. 


he  would  vote  "nay";  If  I  were  free  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HruskaI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."     I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  E>odd],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr  Long!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley)  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley  I.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Carlson  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CaseI. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr  FoncI 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Case  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  have 
iDeen  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Burdlck 

Bu£b 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

Carroll 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ful  bright 

Oore 

Hart 

Hayden 


Allott 
Bartlett 
Beau 
Bennett 


(No.  38] 

YEAS — 43 

Hlckenlooi>er 
Hlclcey 
HUl 

Humphrey 
Jacluon 
Javlts 
Keating 
Kefauver 
Ken- 
Ma  gnuson 
McCarthy 
McOe« 
McNamara 
MetcaU 
Monroney 

NAYS— 36 

Bible 

Bogga 

Bridges 

Butler 


Morse 

Moas 

Neuberger 

Psstore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith.  Mass. 

Symington 

Wiley 

Wllltama.  N.J. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  Ohio 


Cannon 
Cape hart 
Ca«e,  8  E>ak. 
Cotton 
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Curtis 

Kucbel 

Bchoeppel 

Dwornhak 

LAUfiche 

Scott 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Smith,  Maine 

H*rtke 

Miller 

Btennls 

Holland 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Johneton 

Robertson 

Thurmond 

Jordan 

Russell 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Blakley 

Fong 

Morton 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

MuKkie 

Carlson 

Oruenlng 

Prouty 

Case.  N  J. 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Young,  N  Dak 

So  the  bill  'S.  1215*  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951  22  U.SC.  1611a) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  102.  Pesponslblllty  for  giving  eftect 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  In 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  such  other  officer  as 
the  President  may  designate,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Administrator"." 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  title  in  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
(22  use.  1613b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'"Sec.  303.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  furnishing  economic  and 
financial  assistance  to  any  nation  or  area, 
except  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  CommunlBt-held  areas  of  the  Far 
East,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  assistance  Is  lmp>ortant  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Is  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  the  nation  or  area  receiv- 
ing the  assistance  will  be  Informed  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  source  of  the  assistance : 
Proi^ided,  That,  after  termination  of  assist- 
ance to  any  nation,  as  provided  In  sections 
103(b)  and  203  of  this  Act,  assistance  shall 
be  resumed  to  such  nation  only  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  Immediately  report  any  de- 
termination made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion with  reasons  therefor  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations,  and 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

••(b)  The  Administrator  may.  notwith- 
standing the  requirements  of  the  first  pro- 
viso of  section  103(b)  of  this  Act.  direct  the 
continuance  of  assistance  to  a  country 
which  knowingly  permits  shipments  of  Items 
other  than  arnvs.  ammunition.  Implements 
of  war,  and  atomic  energy  materials  to  any 
nation  or  area  receiving  economic  or  finan- 
cial aaslstance  pursuant  to  a  determination 
made  under  section  303(a)   of  this  Act  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


other  prof>osed  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered today,  unless  the  Senate  receives 
the  nomination  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  at  Denver.  There  will  be  no  yea- 
and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 
day, it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
resi>ect  to  the  nomination  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  at  Denver.  I  understand 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  is  In- 
volved, wherein  the  incumbent  is  seek- 
ing to  make  his  departure  and  to  have 
the  new  nominee  take  oflBce.  If  we 
wait — if  action  on  the  nomination  is  not 
consummated  today — the  nomination 
will  have  to  go  over  until  next  week,  and 
there  will  be  a  full  weeks  delay.  So  far 
as  the  minority  leader  is  concerned,  I  ad- 
vise the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  having  the 
nomination  considered,  even  though  it 
is  not  printed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  mtention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  on  Monday  two 
treaties.  Executive  C  and  Executive  I. 
and  also  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  There  will  be  no  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  Monday,  but  there  will 
be  on  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday  the  aid  to  education  bill 
will  at  least  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE        PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

MONDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  membership  will  be  advised,  will  the 
majority  leader  state  whether  any  other 
substantive  business  is  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today  and  whether  he  antic- 
ipates any  more  yea-and-nay  votes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  sub- 
stantive business  in  the  form  of  a  speech 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  who  has  lt>een 
waiting    patiently    all    afternoon.      No 


WORK  STOPPAGES  AT  MISSILE 
BASES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
arduous  work  which  was  jjerformed  for 
some  3 '2  years  by  the  Senate  select 
committee  that  was  established  to  in- 
vestigate improper  practices  and  activ- 
ities in  labor-management  relations. 
From  time  to  time  that  committee  made 
reports  to  this  body;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  committee's  existence.  Congress 
passed  what  was  Intended  to  be  remedial 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  the  work  of  the  committee  had 
disclosed  to  exist  and  which  Congress 
felt  should  be  corrected. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  select  com- 
mittee early  last  year,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  by  an  appropriate  resolution,  which 
the  Senate  adopted,  all  of  the  powers 
and  the  authority  of  the  select  commit- 
tee were  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  under  the  rules  of  that  committee 
In  what  is  known  as  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  It  we^  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  the  chairman 
of  the  select  committee,  and  it  is  now 
my  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  also  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

In  the  course  of  its  work,  the  .select 
committee  heard,  I  believe,  more  than 
1.500  witnesses,  and  held  more  than  500 
days  of  public  hearings — during  the 
period  of  3^2  years — and  filed  a  great 
number  of  reports. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, which  is  now  vested  with 
the  same  powers,  is  undertaking  to  faith- 


fully carry  out  the  mandate  of  this  body 
as  expressed  in  the  resolution  placing 
such  powers  in  it  as  were  formerly  re- 
posed in  the  select  committee. 

During  the  work  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
series  of  hearings,  it  was  my  practice,  as 
chairman,  to  summarize  or  to  place  in 
the  Record  what  was  termed  a  closing 
statement  by  the  chairman.  That  prac- 
tice we  are  still  pursuing  in  the  work  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations. 

The  subcommittee  recently  conducted 
some  hearings  into  practices  which 
have  occurred  and  still  prevail  at  some 
of  the  Nation's  missile  sites  and  in  the 
missile  and  space  programs.  Some  of 
the  revelations  which  have  been  brought 
forth  in  the  course  of  these  heanngs 
are  astounding. 

The  series  of  hearings  had  not  been 
closed  when  I  adjourned  the  committee 
on  last  Friday,  because  it  was  contem- 
plated at  the  time  that  another  hearing 
would  be  held  one  day  this  week.    In  the 
meantime,  however,  there  were  other  de- 
velopments, namely,  action  indicated  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
shameful   revelations   which   had   been 
made.     In  view  of  the  assurances  that 
prompt  action  will  be  taken,  and  because 
further  preliminary  work  must  be  done 
and  tentative  investigations  made  in  this 
field,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
have     temporarily     suspended     further 
hearings.  But  they  will  be  resumed  later. 
However,    in    view    of    the    practices 
heretofore  established,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  place  in  the  Record  a  closing 
statement    by    the   chairman.     At   this 
time  I  shall  make  the  statement  that  I 
have  ordered  placed  in  the  hearmgs  rec- 
ord a  part  of  my  remarks  here  this  af- 
ternoon by  reading  it  Into  the  Record. 
It  Is  In  fact  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
practices  and  activities  which  were  dis- 
closed in  the  course  of  the  committee's 
proceedings. 

For  the  past  2  weeks,  during  the  8 
hearing  days,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  has  heard  testi- 
mony from  38  witnesses  on  labor  condi- 
tions at  missile  sites. 

I  consider  the  disclosures  made  by  this 
testimony  to  be  as  shocking  as  anything 
that  has  been  revealed  in  the  nearly  5 
years  of  labor-management  relations  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  two  sena- 
torial committees  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  it  not  more  so. 

The  missiles  and  space  programs,  upon 
which  our  survival  in  the  struggle  with 
world  communism  depends,  have  been 
deliberately  and  callously  delayed  dur- 
ing the  last  4 '  2  years  by  some  who  have 
placed  greed  and  profit  ahead  of  their 
devotion  to  and  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Wildcat  strikes,  work  stoppages,  slow- 
downs, featherbedding,  and  a  deliberate 
policy  of  low  productivity  on  the  part  of 
some  unions  and  workers  may  well  be 
responsible  to  a  substantial  degree  for 
whatever  gap  or  lagging  behind  exists  in 
our  space  and  missiles  programs. 

In  addition,  we  have  demonstrated 
that  many  of  these  workers — ^through 
strikes  and  other  pressure  tactics — col- 
lected millions  of  dollars  in  exorbitant. 
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unnecessary  overtime  pay  in  a  brazen 
"gouge"  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Testimony  we  have  heard  shows  that 
we  would  be  at  least  many  months  ahead 
of  our  present  man-in-space  timetable 
had  it  not  been  for  an  incredibly  low 
work-production  output — only  40  per- 
cent of  normal — by  workers  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  Pla.,  and  a  loss  of  87.000 
man-days  of  labor  there,  through  work 
stoppages. 

An  important  witness  on  the  space 
question  was  B.  G.  MacNabb.  base  opera- 
tions manager  in  charpe  for  Convair- 
Astronautics  at  Cape  Canaveral  of  the 
plan  to  fire  the  first  American  into  an 
orbital  space  flight.  Mr,  MacNabb's 
testimony  was  in  part  as  follows: 

K  we  place  a  man  In  orbital  flight  within 
6  months  after  the  Russians,  It  will  mean 
that  we  could  well  have  been  first  In  this 
achievement,  if  there  had  been  no  work 
stoppages  at  ovir  missile  bases,  and  if  every- 
one had  been  working  at  full  productive 
capacity,  Instead  of  at  only  40  percent  of 
their  capability. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  Mr. 
MacNabb  testified  that  he  did  not  hold 
labor  solely  responsible  for  this  delay. 
He  attributed  part  of  the  blame  to  in- 
decision on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  and 
to  mistakes  made  by  management. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some 
instances  subcontractors  tolerated,  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  encouraged  slowdowns 
by  the  workers,  where  management  also 
profited  by  the  delays  and  excessive  costs 
that  were  incurred. 

The  military  services  likewise  must 
share  the  blame.  Their  attitude  in  these 
situations  has  been  far  too  passive  and 
ineffective.  They  failed  to  take  aggres- 
sive and  afBrmative  action  to  curb  these 
abuses. 

I  shall  now  review  some  of  the  appall- 
ing disclosures  that  have  been  made 
during  this  series  of  hearings.  The  testi- 
mony has  demonstrated  that: 

First.  While  the  Soviet  dictator, 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  has  been  threaten- 
ing to  "bury"  us.  wildcat  strikes,  juris- 
dictional disputes,  and  work  stoppages 
at  our  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
sites  and  test  centers  have  cost  this  coun- 
try a  loss  of  more  than  162,000  man-days 
of  labor. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  some 
of  this  time  lost  was  recoup)ed  by  the 
payment  of  exorbitant  overtime  wages; 
but.  nevertheless,  it  is  irrefutable  that 
much  of  it  is  forever  lost  in  our  desper- 
ate struggle  to  complete  a  missiles  sys- 
tem that  will  serve  as  an  adequate  deter- 
rent to  any  enemy  aggressor  who  would 
seek  our  destruction. 

Many  of  these  work  stoppages  were 
deliberately  called  to  create  the  need  for 
overtime  work.  The  testimony  has 
shown  that  both  the  unions  and  men 
knew  scheduled  target  dates  had  to  be 
met  and  that  postponing  the  work  would 
necessitate  lucrative  overtime  if  the  jobs 
were  to  be  finished  on  time. 

Second.  The  overtime  pay  some  of 
these  workers  managed  to  grab  reached 
fantastic  amounts.  One  electrician 
made  $748  in  a  week,  which  is  more  than 
the  combined  salaries  paid  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun,  the  missiles  expert,  and  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  the  atomic  sub- 
marine specialist. 


A  spot  check  of  a  contractor's  payroll 
during  a  single  week  showed  that  90 
pipefitters  and  electricians  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  B^tse  were  each  paid  more 
than  the  $365  received  weekly  by  the 
commanding  general  at  Vandenberg. 

A  foreman  of  common  laborers  at 
Cape  Canaveral  received  $434  in  a  week. 
just  $1  more  than  the  pay  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  instances  in  which 
workers  on  these  sites  have  been  making 
as  much  as  $26,000  annually. 

Third.  Some  of  these  missile  site 
workers  also  have  been  engaged  in  the 
most  scandalous  kind  of  jurisdictional 
make-work  projects,  the  so-called  bless- 
ing of  equipment  being  a  case  in  point. 

In  this  instance,  pipefitters  at  Van- 
dent>erg  Air  Force  Base  refused  to  in- 
stall a  manifold,  which  is  a  prefabricated 
complex  device  of  stainless  steel  piping, 
on  grounds  that  all  pipe  under  2  inches 
should  be  assembli^d  by  them  on  the  site 
under  their  contract. 

Told  that  this  might  harm  the  equip- 
ment, they  finally  agreed  to  *bless"  the 
manifold.  This  so-called  "blessing"  of 
the  equipment  was  achieved  by  putting 
a  scratch  on  the  tjquipment  and  by  the 
men  then  sitting  around  doing  absc'lutely 
nothing,  but  at  full  pay.  for  the  time 
they  estimated  it  would  take  to  tear  the 
manifold  down  and  reassemble  it. 

Fourth.  Evidence  has  revealed  that 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  is  collecting  a  3-percent 
assessment  from  workers'  wa^es.  This 
money  is  deducted  by  the  employers  and 
forwarded  to  the  IBEW  local.  This 
work  assessment  is  collected  even  from 
those  who  are  not  union  members. 
More  than  a  half  million  doUars  have 
been  collected  by  local  No.  756  in  this 
fashion. 

A  serious  question  arises  in  this  con- 
nection as  to  whether  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  Copeland  Anti-kickback 
Act.  This  matter  needs  to  be  explored 
further  and  called  :o  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Fifth.  A  t3T3ical  example  of  union  ir- 
responsibility was  shown  when  we  ques- 
tioned Joseph  Mon^an,  a  Teamster  busi- 
ness agent,  about  an  organizational 
strike  by  the  Teamsters  that  stopped  all 
work  on  Cape  Canaveral  for  a  month. 
Rather  than  cooperate  with  the  com- 
mittee, Morgan  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, thus  demonstrating  that  we  do 
have  some  fifth-amendment  patriots 
calling  the  shots  id.  some  are£is  of  our 
missile  program. 

Sixth.  It  has  been  clearly  established 
that  there  have  bet^n  instances  where  the 
Government  has  been  bilked  by  the  im- 
position of  higher  wages  on  missile  sites 
than  the  prevailing  rates  are  off  the  sites. 
Overtime  rates  a*:  Canaveral,  for  ex- 
ample, were  found  to  be  higher  than 
those  paid  at  non-Government  installa- 
tions nearby.  The  wage  rate  at  another 
base  was  found  to  be  10  cents  an  hour 
higher  than  the  rate  off  the  base.  These 
cases  were  typical. 

Seventh.  The  gouge  on  the  taxpayers 
was  shown  to  ha^e  been  especially  fla- 
grant at  Cape  Canaveral.  Contractor 
after  contractor  testified  that,  because  of 
low  labor  productivity  at  the  cape,  they 
doubled  the  normal  labor  costs  in  bid- 


ding on  jobs.  Therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment paid  twice  as  much  as  it  should 
have  paid. 

By  way  of  parenthesis  at  this  point. 
Mr.  President,  I  may  say  also  that  a 
number  of  contractors  told  us  that  they 
have  long  since  stopped  bidding.  They 
refuse  to  bid.  for  two  reasons.  If  they 
made  a  lump-sum  bid,  there  were  pros- 
pects they  might  go  broke,  because  no 
one  could  adequately  make  allowances 
for  the  conditions  that  prevail.  Sec- 
ondly, they  did  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  this  form  of  racketeering. 

Eighth.  Officials  of  electronics  com- 
panies testified  that  their  work  should 
not  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  They  said  that  If  they  used 
their  own  specialized  electronics  union 
technicians,  they  could  do  their  work 
more  efficiently  and  2  "4  times  cheaper 
than  the  building  trades  unions,  such 
as  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  urging  of  the  Air 
Force,  they  have  subcontracted  the  work 
to  electrical  contractors  using  building 
trades  union  workers  at  twice  the  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Again  by  way  of  parenthesis,  these 
are  things  being  done  to  buy  labor  peace. 
In  other  words,  it  is  in  effect  a  submis- 
sion to  hijacking.  That  is  what  It 
amounts  to. 

Ninth.  In  one  case  the  testimony 
showed  that  a  test  conductor  for  Con- 
vair  used  idle  Convair  technicians  to 
disconnect  1.000  wires  in  a  blockhouse. 
The  following  day.  when  the  IBEW  union 
learned  of  this,  in  order  to  buy  labor 
peace  and  prevent  an  inunediate  walk- 
out and  work  stoppage,  Convair  tech- 
nicians were  forced  to  reconnect  the 
same  wires  and  then  aDow  IBEW  work- 
ers to  disconnect  them  a  second  time 

There  are  many  additional  instances 
of  waste,  extravagance,  and  impropriety 
which  I  cannot,  for  reasons  of  brevity, 
list  here.  In  due  time,  however,  they  will 
be  fully  covered  in  the  subcommittee's 
official  report. 

As  previously  announced.  I  am  sus- 
pending the  current  series  of  hearings 
temporarily  in  the  hope  that  the  condi- 
tions we  have  exposed  will  greatly  im- 
prove following  anticipated,  immediate 
administrative  action  now  being  con- 
sidered and  expected  to  be  taken  by 
President  Kermedy  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  hopeful  that 
administrative  action  expected  to  be 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  serving  to  prevent  many 
of  the  shameful  conditions  these  hear- 
ings have  exposed.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  have  my  cooperation  to  that 
end.  But  I  wish  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  meet  its  responsibility 
and  pass  legislation  that  will  outlaw 
strikes  and  concerted  work  stoppages  on 
Government  contracts,  and  particularly 
so  in  areas  of  national  defense. 

Conditions  such  as  those  that  have 
prevailed  in  this  program  are  intolerable. 
They  challenge  the  very  efficacy  of  gov- 
ernment itself.  The  Congress  should 
meet    that   challenge   by   passing    laws 
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that  will  put  a  stop  to  these  damnable 
practices  that  are  undermining  our  de- 
fense projects  and  sapping  our  national 
strength  and  vitality. 

That  ends  the  quotation  of  the  inser- 
tion I  am  today  mak;ng  in  the  record 
of  hearings  as  a  summary  and  closing 
statement  by  the  chainnan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  1  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  statement  today.  I 
commend  the  Senator  most  earnestly 
though  I  cannot  understand  how  he  has 
been  able  to  control  hi?  reactions  so  well 
in  the  presentation  of  this  despicable 
condition.  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  warmblooded  American  could  stand 
by  and  hear  a  description  of  what  is 
being  done  to  our  country  without 
speaking  up,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  done.  I  simply  cannot  un- 
derstand such  a  situation. 

My  hopes  are  that  ".he  Senator  will 
prepare  proposed  legislation  to  carry  in- 
to effect  the  suggestions  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  talk.  We  cannot  suffer 
work  stoppages  in  this  important  work 
of  trying  to  equip  our  nation  for  its 
defense  and  security. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  and  when  the 
Senator  prepares  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion I  hope  he  will  permit  me  to  become 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  that,  and  I  shall  invite  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  join  as  cosponsors 
of  proposed  legislation  I  shall  offer  to 
outlaw  strikes  on  defense  contracts  and 
to  set  up  some  tribunal  to  which  work- 
ers may  go  to  seek  rtdress  of  wrongs 
they  thiiik  they  have  suffered.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  unfair,  but  there  can  be  no 
dispute  which  should  transcend  in  im- 
portance the  interests,  the  welfare,  the 
security  and  safety  of  our  Nation. 

I  shall  make  further  reference  to  this 
later,  but  it  is  unthinkable  that  any 
government  would  tolerate  such  condi- 
tions and  claim  to  be  the  supreme  power 
or  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
state  that  87.000  man-days  of  labor  were 
lost? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  just  at  Cape 
Canaveral.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  were  lost  at  all  of  the  bases,  I 
believe,  and  approximately  half  of  that 
amount  was  lost  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  had  not  been 
abject  surrender  to  inordinate  demands, 
would  the  number  of  days  of  work  lost 
have  been  substantially  decreased? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  hard  to 
answer  that  question,  for  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  how  obstinate  these  workers 
would  have  been  or  how  much  more  un- 
patriotic than  they  have  been  they 
would  have  been  if  the  Govenunent  had 
stood  firm  and  had  said  it  would  not  pay 
such  unjustified  amounts.  In  short,  I 
do  not  know  how  much  less  patriotism 
would  have  been  exhibited  or  demon- 
strated than  what  has  already  been 
demonstrated  by  their  attitude  of  not 


being  concerned  with  getting  the  pro- 
gram moving  and  keeping  it  going  and 
expediting  it  to  an  early  conclusion.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  know.  But,  again, 
I  point  out  that  I  think  the  fault  falls 
somewhat  on  our  military,  and  in  some 
instances,  on  the  contractors,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, yielded  without  any  great  struggle 
or  resistance, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
state  again  how  many  work  stoppages 
there  were? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  together  there 
were  327.  over  the  period  we  have  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  dealt  with  th!s 
vital  work,  which  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  our  country,  did  they  not? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  they  occurred 
in  the  missile  and  the  space  program. 
Mr,  LAUSCHE,  The  work  stoppages 
occurred  in  connection  with  that  pro- 
gram, did  they"' 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Yes,  those  are  the 
work  stoppages  I  have  identified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  made 
some  reference  to  connecting  wires  in 
a  blockhouse.  What  type  of  equipment 
were  they  workirxg  on?  Was  this  work 
on  a  missile? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  These  block- 
houses are  where  they  control  the  mis- 
siles, where  all  the  equipment  that 
launches  a  missile  and  guides  it  are. 
The  blockhouse  is  where  the  men  wiio 
actually  launch  a  missile  do  their  work 
and  where  they  have  their  equipment. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  made  the  statement  that  in 
one  situation  the  work  stoppages  were 
deliberately  effected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  dire  need  and 
requiring  overtime  work.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator discuss  that  in  greater  detail? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  Many  of  the 
work  stoppages  were  work  stoppages 
over  a  disputed  jurisdiction,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  regard  to  the  manifold.  We  have 
all  heard  of  manifold  blessings,  all  ouj- 
lives,  and  we  often  give  thanks  for  mani- 
fold blessings,  but  I  never  heard  of 
blessing  a  manifold  until  this  incident 
occurred. 

I  point  out.  that  was  a  dispute  be- 
tween unions.  The  construction  vmion. 
which  was  on  the  job.  said.  "That  mani- 
fold is  a  part  of  construction;  therefore, 
we  will  not  permit  another  union,  which 
built  it,  to  install  it.  Although  the  com- 
pany had  working  union  men  in  another 
union  who  built  it,  we  will  not  permit 
them  to  install  it.  We  are  going  to  tear 
up  the  pipe  they  put  into  the  manifold, 
and  then  we  will  put  it  back  in." 

It  was  finally  pointed  out  that  to  do 
what  they  suggested  might  injure  the 
manifold  or  might  damage  it,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  put  it  back 
in  to  meet  the  requirements  necessary 
to  make  it  function  properly.  Then  they 
devised  the  scheme  of  giving  the  thing 
a  blessing  and  sitting  down  and  forget- 
ting about  the  time  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  do  the  work.  It  would 
have  taken  10  hours,  or  5  hours,  or  15 
hours,  whatever  it  was;  I  did  not  get  tne 
amount  of  time  involved.  The  workers 
just  sat  down  to  draw  their  pay  during 


that  period  of  time,  and  then  let  the 
blessed  manifold  go  on  into  place. 

If  that  is  not  gouging,  if  that  is  not 
sandbagging,  if  that  is  not  blackmail, 
if  that  is  not  hijacking,  if  that  is  not 
a  form  of  robbery,  if  it  is  not  the  most 
sordid  kind  of  extortion  in  the  worst 
fashion  against  a  goverrmient  and 
against  a  people  at  a  time  and  in  a 
place  and  under  circumstances  when  the 
only  one  on  earth  who  would  benefit  from 
it  is  the  enemy,  who  is  determined  to 
destroy  us.  I  simply  do  not  know  what 
those  terms  are — what  they  mean.  It 
is  that  serious.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  American  people  will  wake  up  to  it 
or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Con- 
gress will  meet  its  responsibility  or  not. 
I  do  not  know.    I  hope  it  will. 

I  do  not  care  what  executive  order  is 
issued  and  what  no-strike  pledge  is  given. 
I  hope  both  of  those  things  will  be  done, 
and  I  hope  both  will  be  effective  in  the 
situation,  but  I  say  to  Senators  that 
we  shall  not  do  right  by  the  country  or 
by  the  people  if  we  permit  such  a  situa- 
tion to  occur  again  without  it  being  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  inference  jus- 
tified and  sound  that  the  greater  the 
delay  and  the  greater  the  pay  obtained, 
the  larger  was  the  receipt  by  the  union 
under  the  3-percent  levy  which  was 
made? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true.  The 
union  would  receive  more  money  from  a 
pay  check  for  double  time  than  it  would 
from  a  pay  check  for  regular  time. 

I  will  cite  for  the  Senator  another 
illustration  of  something  which  is  going 
on  to  obtain  double-time  pay.  It  is  not 
in  the  closing  statement  which  I  have 
read,  but  it  will  give  an  illustration. 

At  times  there  would  be  two  work 
shifts  instead  of  three.  The  work  shifts 
would  start  at  noon  and  at  midnight. 
The  reason  for  starting  the  work  shifts 
at  those  times  is  that  the  union  has  a 
contract  which  provides  that  the  regular 
work  hours  begin  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  expire  at  4  o'clock,  or  4:30, 
in  the  afternoon.  Thus  the  workers 
would  get  regular  pay  only  for  the  reg- 
ular work  hours.  The  crew  which  went 
on  duty  at  12  o'clock  noon  would  draw 
regular  pay  for  the  first  4  hours,  and 
then  time  and  a  half,  or  in  some  cases 
double  time,  for  the  next  8  hours.  Vice 
versa,  the  crew  which  went  on  duty  at 
midnight  would  draw  double  time  in 
some  instances,  or  overtime  for  the  first 
8  hours,  and  regular  pay  for  the  last  4 
hoiirs.  That  was  forced  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  reason  why  three 
shifts  could  not  have  been  provided,  in 
my  judgment,  if  the  work  needed  to  be 
done 

Another  thing  which  is  required  is  9 
hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work,  or  at  least 
i  hours'  work,  with  one  hour  presumed 
to  take  care  of  travel,  no  matter  whether 
the  workman  lives  close  outside  the 
gates  at  the  cape,  or  some  miles  away. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  the 
things  involved.  I  did  not  have  in  mind 
doing  other  than  presenting  a  brief 
siunmary  for  the  Record. 

I  think  I  may  be  speaking  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  members  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  legislation, 
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for  I  believe  other  members  feel  as  I  do, 
but  whether  they  do  or  not,  I  wish  to 
make  my  position  clear.  I  could  not  sit 
quietly  and  let  the  Record  close  with- 
out, in  a  sense,  standing  up  to  be 
counted  and  to  express  my  indignation, 
in  this  fashion  pointing  out  that  I  am 
not  only  ready  and  willing  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  legislation,  but  also  that  I 
hope  to  draft  and  to  present  proposed 
legislation  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  at  a  very  early  date. 

I  think  I  should  be  derelict  and  com- 
pletely remiss  in  my  duty  as  a  Senator, 
entertaining  the  convictions  I  have 
about  the  situation,  if  I  did  not  take 
afiBrmative  action  in  that  way,  by  the 
presentation  of  proposed  legislation 
which  I  think  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  prohibit  work  stoppages  on 
important  defense  work,  but  would  also 
substitute  a  mediation  board  to  settle 
the  disputes  that  might  occur. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  this  country  we  do  not  tol- 
erate a  man  pointing  a  gun  at  another's 
head  to  collect  a  debt.  We  provide  a 
tribunal  for  wronged  citizens  to  seek  re- 
dress of  their  grievance?.  I  do  not  know 
why  our  CJovernment  cannot  provide 
some  kind  of  tribunal — a  board,  commis- 
sion, or  some  other  authority — that  could 
resolve  disputes  arising  between  manage- 
ment said  labor  or  between  government 
and  management  or  between  govern- 
ment and  labor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
where  work  stoppages  would  impede,  re- 
tard, hinder,  or  prevent  this  country 
from  developing  and  maintaining  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  defend  itself  against 
totalitarian  aggression,  and  to  insure  not 
only  its  survival,  but  tlie  survival  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  I  hate  to 
think  that  my  Government  has  become 
so  impotent  that  it  cannot  take  such 
action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  commend  the 
Senator  with  all  my  heart,  not  only  for 
going  Into  the  atrocious  situation  about 
which  he  has  spoken,  but  for  the  position 
which  he  takes  now  and  will  take.  I 
ask  that  he  permit  me  to  join  in  the 
introduction  of  the  proposed  legislation 
to  which  he  has  referred. 

I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that 
constantly  throughout  this  period  of 
time  there  has  been  legislation  on  the 
books  under  which  the  Nation,  through 
action  appropriately  taken  by  national 
ofiQciaLs,  could  have  required  80-day 
cooling-ofT  periods  in  such  walkouts  or 
strikes,  and  could  have  insisted  that  the 
work  continue. 

I  recall  that  on  one  occasion  there  was 
a  strike  at  Oak  Ridge,  and  the  legi-slation 
to  which  I  have  referred  was  used.  I 
recall  other  occasions  when  the  applica- 
tion of  that  legislation  was  just  as  badly 
needed.  One  of  these  was  the  occasion 
tho  Senator  has  mentioned,  which  took 
place  at  Cape  Canaveral  last  year.  At 
that  time.  I  called  attention  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  all  the  strength  I 
could  command  to  the  need  for  such 
administrative  action.  No  action  of  that 
sort  was  taken.    I  believe  It  will  require 


not  only  legislation,  but  some  willingness 
on  the  part  of  officials  charged  with  the 
responsibility — meaning  both  civil  ofH- 
cials  and  military  officials — to  keep  these 
outrageous  activities  from  continuing  at 
the  various  defense  bases. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  persist  in 
bringing  such  proposed  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. I  commend  him  on  his  endeavor, 
and  ask  that  he  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELI^AN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Florida,  and  I  will  be  most  happy 
to  have  him  co.sponsor  the  bill. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  foregoing 
closing  statement  in  the  series  of  hear- 
ings does  not,  by  any  means,  cover  all 
that  the  committee  has  exposed.  The 
subcommittee  also  received  evidence  that 
certain  companies  at  Cape  Canaveral 
were  charging  Government  contractors 
exorbitant  rates  for  rental  equipment 
tools.  Inasmuch  as  cost-plus-flxed-fee 
contracts  are  involved,  these  excessive 
rates  were  ultimately  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  situations,  therefore,  are  noth- 
ing more  than  a  case  of  gouging  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  I  have  referred  to  some  of 
the  other  practices  as  gouging,  I  would 
also  place  this  practice  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. Testimony  revealed  that  tool 
rental  companies  were  charging  300  per- 
cent, 400  percent,  and  sometimes  500  per- 
cent of  the  original  cost  of  the  equipment 
rented  for  comparatively  short  periods 
of  time.  At  the  end  of  the  rental  period 
the  tools,  of  course,  were  returned  to  the 
rental  company.  These  situations  are 
permitted  to  exist  because  of  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  cost  surveillance  program 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  prime 
contractors.  These  situations  point  up 
the  necessity  for  close  cost  surveillance 
on  cost-plus-fixod-fee-type  contracts. 

In  all  the  cases  presented  in  hearings 
on  wages  paid,  there  was  not  a  worker 
who  did  not  exceed  a  salary  of  $221  week- 
ly, which  is  more  than  the  salary  and 
allowances  paid  to  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shep- 
ard,  the  first  American  to  make  the  flight 
into  outer  space. 

Two  elevator  operators  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Base,  who  are  members  of  the 
Operating  Engineer  Unions,  were  paid 
$360  a  week,  including  overtime.  Think 
of  that.  With  the  shortage  of  work  in 
this  country,  as  claimed,  and  with  high 
unemployment,  there  was  never  any  ne- 
cessity for  paying  overtime,  bringing 
earnings  to  $360  a  week  for  an  elevator 
operator. 

Truck  drivers  earned  $32 1  a  week. 
Warehouse  clerks  earned  $262  a  week. 
Common  laborers  at  Vandenberg  were 
found  to  be  earning  $287  a  week  for 
such  unskilled  chores  as  digging  ditches 
and  cleaning  up  aroimd  the  premises. 
Those  earning.s  are  considerably  more 
than  the  pay  and  allowances  received  by 
our  astronauts,  who  are  majors,  lieu- 
tenants, colonels,  and  commanders.  The 
earnings  are  more  than  those  of  full 
colonels  who  are  in  charge  of  missile 
programs. 

The  top  echelon  of  organized  labor 
cannot  escape  blame  for  this  deplorable 
situation.  The  labor  leaders  whose 
members  were  Involved  could  have 
stopped  these  wildcat  strikes  and  work 


stoppages  during  the  past  4^2  years.  Al- 
most all  International  unions  have  the 
power  under  their  constitutions  to  plsuie 
under  trusteeship  any  local  that  acts  Ir- 
responsibly. Moreover,  labor  leaders 
could  have  suspended  union  business 
agents  who  failed  to  require  members  to 
stay  on  the  Job.  They  could  have 
warned  rank-and-file  members  engag- 
ing in  unauthorized  strikes  that  they 
would  be  barred  from  obtaining  Jobs 
through  union  hiring  halls  if  they  act- 
ed irresponsibly  and  walked  off  tlie  Job 
and  deliberately  slowed  down  the  work. 
All  these  stoppages,  slowdowns,  and 
overtime  payments  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  top  leaders  had  exercised  the 
authority  they  have  and  had  acted  with 
resolution  and  purpose. 

A  no-strlke  policy,  applying  to  missile 
bases,  was  announced  in  February  by 
C.  J.  Hagerty.  president  of  the  building 
and  construction  trade  department, 
AFL-CIO.  While  this  policy  has  had 
some  beneficial  effect,  it  has  not 
done  the  job.  Since  that  policy  was  an- 
nounced, a  little  more  than  2  months 
ago,  there  have  been  39  strikes  on  mis- 
sile bases.  Eight  of  these  strikes  were 
jurisdictional  In  nature.  At  least  5  of 
them  came  by  the  unions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  thoee  international 
unions  that  had  given  the  no-strlke 
pledge  or  announced  the  no-strlke  pol- 
icy. The  trouble  with  the  no-strike  pol- 
icy Is  that  it  covers  only  18  locals  of  the 
building  trades  imions,  and  has  failed  to 
touch  upon  the  principal  problem,  juris- 
dictional disputes  between  the  craft  and 
industrial  unions.  Obviously  this  has 
proven  Inadequ  te.  More  will  be  re- 
quired to  stop  these  strikes  and  work 
stoppages. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter  this 
morning  from  a  high  school  student  In 
my  State.  I  wish  to  read  two  paragraphs 
of  It.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  the 
letter.  Our  students  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  our  young  people  generally  are 
hearing  of  all  these  thingo,  and  they  are 
reading  of  these  conditions.  They  are 
beginning  to  wonder  about  It.  This 
young  lady  wrote  to  me: 

Is  Americanism  dead?  Why  don't  more 
people  care  about  our  Governmenfa  success 
or  failure  In  affairs  so  Important  that  they 
could  destroy  cur  whole  way  of  life?  Is 
there  nothing  that  those  of  us  who  still 
care  can  do  about  It? 

I  would  appreciate  so  much  an  answer  to 
my  questions  as  they  lay  heavy  on  my  mind. 
I  realize  you  are  quite  busy  but  as  soon  aa 
you  can  write  I  would  appreciate  It  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  to  meditate  upon  this  and, 
in  view  of  the  disclosures  the  committee 
has  made,  in  view  of  the  impact  the 
condition  is  having  on  our  effort  to  sur- 
vive in  our  competition  with  the  great- 
est enemy  mankind  has  ever  known  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  tell  me  how 
I  can  write  to  that  high  school  student 
and  give  her  and  all  other  students  and 
young  people  in  the  country  the  reassur- 
ance that  people  do  care,  that  things 
are  well  with  our  country,  and  that 
American  liberty  and  human  freedom 
throughout  the  world  is  safe.  I  cannot 
do  it.  I  cannot  give  her  any  such  false 
reassurance.    And  neither  can  you. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  m}'  remarks  some 
editorials  which  have  appeared  in  some 
of  the  leading  newspap<Ts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  noticed  with  some  measure 
of  disappointment  that  a  few  news- 
papers, supposedly  leading  newspapers, 
did  not  think  the  committee's  work  and 
the  disclosures  it  made  very  important 
and  gave  It  very  little  news  coverage. 
But  others  did  and  I  hold  In  my  hand 
some  editorials  from  n'?wspapers  which 
recognized  the  gravity  and  Importance 
of  this  problem  and  published  these  edi- 
torials, which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  list  of  the  editorials  is  as  follows: 
Prom  the  New  York  Times,  dated  May 
9,  1961,  "Standstill  in  Space." 

From  the  Miami  New  s,  by  Victor  Rle- 
sel.  dated  May  9,  1961,  "Why  We  Were 
Second— Strike-Happy  Unions." 

From  the  Boston  Hi.'rald,  dated  May 
9.  1961,  "Bordering  on  Subversion." 

From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
dated  April  27,  1961,  "Profiteering  on  De- 
fense " 

Prom  the  Washington  Star,  dated 
May  10,  1961.  "Missile  Base  Strikes." 

Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  dated 
May  4.  1961.  "End  the  Shameful  Missile 
Base  Strikes." 

Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 
dated  April  28,  1961,  "Onion  Gouging  in 
Orbit." 

From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
dated  April  30,  1961.  Strikes  at  Missile 
Bases— A  Sordid  Tale  of  Greed." 

From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  of 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  dated  May  9,  1961, 
"End  This  Form  of  Treason." 

The        PRESIDING        OFFICFJl.     Is 
there  objection?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  no-strike  pledges 
and  administrative  a:tion,  I  entertain 
serious  doubt  that  whatever  administra- 
tive action  is  taken  v  ill  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  complete  remedy.  Nothing 
short  of  a  law  with  teeth  In  it,  one  that 
can  be  enforced.  wiU,  in  my  judgment, 
meet  the  exigencies  and  dangers  of  this 
situation. 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  military  services 
should  start  today— not  tomorrow — to 
take  affirmative,  posit  ve  action  wherever 
slowdowns,  wildcat  strikes,  and  flagrant 
low  productivity  are  encountered. 

Their  neutral  and  passive  attitude  In 
this  crisis  simply  cannot  be  condoned. 
Persons  who  engage  in  wildcat  strikes 
on  these  bases  are  endangering  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation. 

Wherever  these  conditions  are  found, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  base  com- 
manders should  see  to  it  that  the  security 
clearance  badges  are  withdrawn  from 
workers  who  put  U-.elr  personal  greed 
ahead  of  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
These  irresponsible  men  would  then  be 
barred  from  future  work  on  missile 
bases.  If  workers  knew  that  such  firm 
action  would  l)e  taken,  we  would  soon 
see  an  end  to  some  of  these  scandalous 
abuses. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  If  our  Government  has  be- 
come so  supine  and  impotent  that  it  L's 
either  indifferent  or  powerless  to  preven*. 
such  flagrant  imposition,  extortion,  and 
blackjack  tactics  on  its  defense  con- 
struction projects,  if  It  cannot  and  will 
not  enact  laws  to  stop  these  evil  prac- 
tices which  are  undermining  our  na- 
tional strength  and  vitality,  then  our 
Republic  is  doomed  and  American  lib- 
erty and  freedom  as  we  know  it  cannot 
long  survive. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  act  In 
this  crisis.  If  it  refuses  to  act  and  fails 
to  meet  the  cnallenge,  and  if  it  does  not 
pass  legislation  which  will  remedy  this 
condition.  It  will  be  derelict  in  its  solemn 
duty  to  the  country  and  it  will  become, 
in  my  judgment,  by  Its  passiveness,  in- 
difference, and  Inaction,  a  party  to  our 
Nation's  peril  and  possibly  to  its  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

I  hope  Congress  will  act. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
have  been  here  this  afternoon  to  have, 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  frcm 
Arkansas.  He  always  speaks  with  great 
conviction.  The  story  he  has  told  is  a 
shameful  storj'.  Those  who  participat- 
ed in  it  have  shown  nothing  but  their 
own  greed,  and  their  record  in  this  in- 
stance Is  devoid  of  patriotism  and  even 
decency. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  tliis 
situation  suggests  that  there  is  a  deeper 
source.  We  have  always  wondered  about 
the  waste  and  lack  of  control  In  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  shifting  somewhat  from  the 
charge  the  Senator  has  made  against  in- 
dividuals and  unions.  I  must  say  that 
when  the  story  is  told,  what  has  been 
done  cannot  be  condoned.  However.  :3iy 
question  is  whether  this  action  suggests 
a  more  fundamental  weakness  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
permit  practices  and  waste  of  this  kind, 
if  they  occurred,  at  a  missile  base,  espe- 
cially the  one  which  is  most  importa.nt. 
Is  it  possible  that  similar  practices  exist 
throughout  the  whole  structure? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  accusations.  These  facts  are.  so 
far  as  I  know,  indisputable.  At  least  one 
business  manager,  perhaps  two,  on  the 
witness  stand  said.  "I  £Lm  ashamed  of 
what  is  taking  place."  When  they  were 
confronted  with  the  evidence,  they 
frankly  admitted  they  were  ashamed  of 
what  had  taken  place. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  organization 
on  which  we  depend  to  protect  us  in  the 
crucial  time  of  war,  to  make  surrender 
after  surrender  to  inordinate  demfinds 
which  are  made  upon  It  In  a  defense  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  which 
would  not  be  right  toward  labor.  When 
men  work  overtime,  they  are  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  overtime.  But  a  man  who 
is  working  on  a  defense  project  has  no 
right  to  slow  down  the  work  or  has  no 
right  to  walk  off  the  job  on  a  flimsy  pre- 


text, or  no  pretext  at  all,  simply  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  employer  for  double 
time  or  time  and  one-half  for  overtime, 
and  thus  increase  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  meet  the  target 
date  of  the  project.  We  failed  to  meet  a 
target  date  which  we  had  to  beat  Rus- 
sia. We  cannot  permit  that  to  occur 
too  often  if  we  expect  to  win  in  this 
struggle  for  supremacy  and  survival. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  will  not  meet 
future  target  dates  with  a  program  op- 
erated like  this  one  has  been.  This  con- 
dition must  be  corrected  if  America  is 
to  be  safe.  We  survive  or  we  perish — 
the  choice  is  ours. 

ExHisrr  1 
(From  the  Miami  News,  May  7,  1961] 
Wht  We  Week  Sbookd— Striki-Happt 
Unions 
(By  Victor  Rlesel) 
Washington,    D.C. — The    Inside    story    of 
why  Commander  Shepard  was  not  the  first 
man  In  space  Involves  prepyosterous  demands 
by  local  unions — and  an  Air  Force  surrender. 
Air  Force  brass  entrusted  with  some  of  the 
man-ln-space    Mercury    capsule    production 
were  bullied  by  a  strilce -happy  union  at  Cape 
Canaveral.     The  Air  Force  turned  tall.    And 
one   of   Its   spokesmen   told   a  capsule   con- 
tractor— whose  Job  It  was  to  prepare  com- 
munications   systems    between    Commander 
Shepard      and    the    ground — that    the    firm 
would  not  be  "welcome"  at  the  cape  If  the 
manufacturer   did   not  play   ball    with   the 
union. 

All  the  union  wanted  of  the  firm,  the  Ben- 
dlx  Radio  Division  of  Towson,  Md.,  was  that 
cables  already  produced  be  destroyed  and 
new  ones  be  made  up  at  the  base  by  the  local 
unlonmen;  and  that  tests  already  made  of 
the  communication  and  tracking  system  at 
the  home  factory  be  retested  again  at  the 
cape;  and  that  work  which  could  be  done  on 
sensitive  wiring  connections  five  times  as 
swiftly  In  Towson  be  done  at  Canaveral. 

This  doubled  the  cost  and  increased  the 
time  needed  for  many  Project  Mercury  op- 
erations. But  E.  W.  Kiffmeyer.  Industrial 
relations  chief  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base, 
svirrendered  to  these  demands  and  more,  ac- 
cording to  sworn  testimony  before  the  new 
McClellan  committee.  It  was  after  such 
testimony  that  McCleixan  angrily  an- 
nounced that  we'd  have  been  up  there  be- 
fore the  Russians,  If  not  for  union-made 
delays. 

When  I  asked  the  ever -crusading  Senator 
just  how  much  all  this  had  cost  the  United 
States,  his  scorn  matched  his  bitterness: 

NO    MACHINE    COnJ)    DO    IT 

"No  calculating  machine,"  said  the  Sena- 
tor, "yet  invented  can  ever  figtire  the  cost. 
Disrupted  work  backs  up  the  line  all  the  way 
to  the  source  of  supply  The  days  lost  down 
there  are  Just  a  slight  beginning  in  the  cost 
Involved." 

After  the  Bendix  people  were  forced  by  the 
Air  Force  to  knuckle  down  to  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
local,  the  cost  on  some  Items,  the  corpora- 
Uon  figures,  was  fully  100  percent  higher. 
Tills  enforced  surrender  to  the  regional  la- 
bor chief.  Brother  Palmer,  provoked  the  Ben- 
dU  firm  into  putUng  Its  anger  into  an  offi- 
cial letter. 

The  letter  said,  In  effect.  It  was  one  hell 
of  a  way  to  buy  labor  peace. 

'Dear  Mr.  Kiffmeyer."  the  letter  said  on 
May  20,  1960.  "The  Bendlx  Radio  Division 
(of)  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  Is  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Project  Mercury  is  another  im- 
portant effort  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
erzunent  to  preserve  and  enrich  our  democ- 
racy.    We  are  proud   to  be  a  part  of  tliat 
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effort.  We  recognize  the  need  for  labor  peace 
at  Cape  Canaveral  and  we  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  cooperate  with  you  In  yoxir  efforts 
to  have  good  labor  relations  at  the  Cape 
Canaveral  Base. 

"But  If  labor  peace  at  Cape  Canaveral  can 
only  be  achieved  by  sacrl&clng  the  rights 
which  we  and  our  employees  (also  union- 
ized— V.R.)  have  under  the  US.  laws,  It 
seems  that  we  are  losing  the  benefits  of  the 
same  democracy  that  Project  Mercury  Is  in- 
tended to  help  preserve.  For  example,  some 
trade  unions  are  claiming  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  perform  any  work  at  the 
Cape  Canaveral  Base." 

ThlB  claim  Is  being  made  by  building  and 
construction  unions  down  below.  But,  as 
the  letter  points  out,  the  Bendix  contract 
was  for  "the  purpose  of  tracking  and  com- 
municating with  space  vehicles  " 

Such  equipment  Is  In  no  way  associated 
with  the  construction  or  even  the  operation 
of  a  building  there.  The  Bendix  material 
and  systems  are  simply  Inside  the  apparatus 
as  a  telephone  and  its  wires  are  inside  a 
skyscraper.  But  the  union  insisted  that  Its 
local  people  handle  the  wiring,  though  It 
could  be  done  more  efficiently  and  therefore 
more  cheaply  at  the  home  factory. 

So  the  company,  facing  a  united  front  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  local  labor  leadership, 
agreed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Florida 
union  to  unload,  place,  and  anchor  the 
equipmient  in  the  positions  specified.  There 
Is  more.  But  no  sense  in  describing  the 
technical  operations.  Suffice  to  report  that 
after  agreeing  to  all  this,  the  company  re- 
ceived a  call  tTom  the  Air  Force.  The  union 
wanted  more.  Now  it  also  wanted  the  right 
to  string  the  wires  between  the  control 
consoles.  And  would  the  company  rush  a 
Tii&n  down.  The  union  was  set  to  strike  the 
next  day  If  It  didn't  get  what  It  wanted.  The 
company  dispatched  Its  official,  A.  H.  Bode, 
director  of  Industrial  relations. 

He  met  the  Air  Force  official.  They  a&ked 
the  union  leader  to  come  in.  There  were 
new  concessions.  The  labor  leader  deigned 
to  initial  a  letter  of  agreement.  Then  at 
last  It  was  possible  to  rig  up  the  communi- 
cations system  over  which  Commander 
Shepard  finally  sang  out.  "What  a  beautiful 
view." 

But  what  a  dismal  view  earlier. 


(From  the  Boston  Herald,  May  9,  1961] 
Bordering   on  Subversion 
"This  situation  borders  to  a  degree  on  sub- 
version, does  It  not?"  (Senator  McClellan 
on  labor  slowdowns  and  strikes  at  missile 
bases) 

Labor  unionists  at  Cape  Canaveral  and 
other  missile  bases  did  not  ask  what  they 
could  do  for  their  country — they  asked  what 
their  country  could  do  for  them. 

And  what  they  risked  they  got,  by  strikes 
and  slowdowns 

They  got  big  pay,  bigger  pay  In  some  cases 
than  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Wages  of 
$450  to  $500  a  week  were  commonplace  at 
Cape  Canaveral. 

They  got  all  kinds  of  make-work.  Pipe- 
fitters sat  Idly  at  full  pay  for  as  long  as  It 
would  take  to  disassemble  prcassembled 
manifolds  and  put  them  together  again — the 
blessing  of  the  manifold. 

They  got  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  American  taxpayers  above  what  the 
work  they  did  should  have  cost. 

And  In  getting  all  this,  they  weakened 
American  security  and  apparently  cost  us 
the  crucial  prestige  of  being  first  to  put  a 
man  in  orbit. 

This  Is  a  grim  harvest  that  the  McClellan 
labor-management  subcommittee  has  reaped 
from  Its  investigation  of  delays  In  the 
Nation's  missile  programs.  If  this  Is  a 
sample  of  Americas  dedication  to  her  own 
survival,  our  fate  is  sealed.  Greed  triumphs 
over   patriotism,   and   her   own   citizens   iise 
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the  country's  urgencies  to  extort  special 
benefits.  Some  management  has  been  guilty 
of  this.  too. 

Is  this  really  a  picture  of  America  today? 

Surely  It  Is  not  a  picture  of  the  workers 
themselves.  These  men  cannot  have  worked 
on  the  Nation's  great  undertakings  of  de- 
fense and  space  research  without  experienc- 
ing some  of  the  thrill  of  that  effort.  These 
men  must  have  exulted,  as  all  exulted,  when 
finally  we  put  a  man  In  space. 

What  we  see  so  bleakly  In  this  labor  pic- 
ture Is  the  operation  of  our  still  undisci- 
plined and  still  uncontrolled  competitive 
unionism.  What  one  union  gains  must  be 
matched  by  greater  gains  by  every  rival 
union,  and  every  Jurisdictional  right  must  be 
Jealously  guarded  and  even  expanded. 

Contractors  on  missile  work  were  soft  to 
union  demands,  ready  to  concede  anything 
Just  to  get  the  Job  done  In  time.  The  pick- 
ings were  easy. 

What  It  was  in  missiles  is  what  it  has  been 
in  railroads,  in  steel,  in  automobiles,  in  the 
whole  gamut  of  production — but  In  mUslles 
the  extortion  was  easier. 

If  It  borders  on  subversion  in  the  case  of 
missiles,  does  It  not  also  border  a  little  on 
subversion  when  the  whole  productive  effort 
of  the  country  Is  hampered  by  unwarranted 
union  demands? 


(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  27. 
1961) 

PROnTEERINC     ON     DEFENSE 

Anyone  seriously  concerned  with  common 
decency,  never  mind  America's  military 
chances,  must  get  a  little  sick  at  the 
stomach,  reading  the  testimony  before  a 
congressional  committee  headed  by  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan. 

Through  overtime  devices  pipefitters  at 
one  missile  base  have  averaged  more  than 
$365  a  week.  Common  laborers  have  been 
making  up  to  $287.  Pipefitters  Insisted  on 
tearing  apart  factory  assemblies  for  Titan 
missiles  and  putting  them  back  together 
again.  They  agreed  to  let  them  alone  when 
they  were  paid  to  stand  idle  for  the  esti- 
mated time  it  would  take  to  do  the  Job. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  missile -ins  tail- 
ing Job  and  despite  the  fat  paychecks,  there 
have  been  327  strikes  at  22  missile  bases  In 
the  last  4'^  years.  Involving  162,872  lost 
man-days. 

A  main  cause  of  strikes  appears  to  be 
quarrels  over  who  gets  the  Jobs.  "Swag" 
might  be  a  better  term,  considering  that 
some  of  these  workmen  have  drawn  down 
more  than  the  top  boss  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort— the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  holdup,  plus 
slowdown,  isn't  a  new  thing.  It  has  been 
going  on  more  than  4  years  and  is  worse 
this  year  than  last.  There  is  something 
seriously  wrong  with  a  system  which  permits 
this  continued  outrage  without  abrupt  ac- 
tion. 

As  the  record  of  recent  years  shows,  there 
is  no  lack  of  people  ready  and  willing  to  rob 
and  slight  the  Government — from  common 
laborers  to  corporation  executives.  When 
the  Government  tolerates  it,  the  Govern- 
ment must  share  the  blame. 

The  Labor  Department  has  started  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Jurisdictional  problem  and. 
as  Senator  McClellan  observed,  it  was  time. 
Purpose  of  the  hearing  Is  to  determine 
whether  legislation  Is  needed  to  protect 
against  strikes  and  excessive  labor  demands 
on  defense  projects.  This  need,  it  seems 
to  us.  Is  obvious. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  10,  1961] 

Missn.^  Base  Strikes 

It  Is  unconscionable  that  Jurisdictional 
strikes,  generally  of  the  wildcat  variety, 
should  be  tolerated  In  the  construction  of 
bases  for  our  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles.    For  this  is  a  matter  which  bears  di- 


rectly upon  the  national  security.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  many  thousands  of  days 
have  been  lost  to  these  strikes,  not  to  men- 
tion the  needless  millions  of  dollars  which 
have  been  added  to  the  taxpayers'  bill. 

This  Is  something  which  should  be  kept 
in  perspective  It  probably  is  true  that  con- 
struction difficulties — changes  In  base  design 
required  by  missile  modifications — have  been 
responsible  for  more  lost  time  than  strikes. 
But  these  are  difficulties  which  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  avoid  If  the  missile  program 
and  the  base  program  are  to  be  completed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Certainly  they  are 
not  in  the  same  category  aa  strikes  and 
slowdowns  over  the  issue  of  which  union 
is  to  do  what  work.  It  probably  aUo  is 
true  that  some  contractors,  knowing  that 
the  extra  cost  can  be  passed  on  to  the  tax- 
payers, have  yielded  too  readily  to  unwar- 
ranted union  demands.  But  the  tempUtion 
to  avoid  a  strike,  even  by  resort  to  what 
amounts  to  bribery,  is  strong. 

These  Jurisdictional  fights  have  erupted 
mainly  between  locals  of  the  building  trades 
department  of  the  APL-CIO  and  the  federa- 
tlon's  Industrial  union  department.  The 
responsible  union  leaders  have  tried  to  stop 
them,  but  have  failed.  Consequently.  Inter- 
vention at  the  governmental  level  has  be- 
come necessary,  and  the  Indications  are  that 
the  President,  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  intend  to  move 
In.  We  hope  that  their  efforts  will  be  suc- 
cessful, but  the  history  of  executive  action 
in  problems  of  this  kind  hardly  gives  rise  to 
optimism. 

If  the  danger  which  our  country  faces  U 
as  great  as  the  President  says,  there  is  much 
merit,  we  think,  to  Senator  McClellan's  pro- 
posal that  Congress  should  act  to  outlaw 
strikes,  especially  Jurisdictional  strike*  on 
defense  projects. 

[From    the   Philadelphia    Inquirer     May    4 
1961 J 

End  the  Shamitul  Missile  Base  Strikes 

Testimony  of  Cape  Canaveral  union 
leaders  before  the  McClellan  Senate  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  that  they  had  tried 
to  curb  the  wave  of  strikes  that  have  helped 
to  delay  America's  great  missile  projects 
should  not.  it  seems  to  us,  be  permitted  to 
end  there. 

It  should  prompt  vigorous  action  by  both 
Government  and  top  labor  agencies  to  pre- 
vent strikes  at  missile  bases  which,  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  boasting 
loudly  of  its  achlevemenU  in  space,  set  up 
disastrous  roadblocks  to  progress  by  the 
United  States. 

Not  all  the  hampering  of  our  missile  pro- 
grams has  been  caused,  it  is  true,  by  labor 
troubles.  There  has  been  bungling  by  inept 
bureaucraU  and  a  lack  of  speed  and  de- 
cisiveness on  the  part  of  some  technological 
specialists.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  as  the 
union  leaders  told  the  McClellan  committee, 
that  over  the  past  4Vi  years  108  strikes  have 
occurred  at  Cape  Canaveral,  the  large  ma- 
jority due  to  Jvirlsdlctlonal  disputes. 

Whatever  the  causes,  these  work  stoppages 
have  not  only  delayed  operations  on  the  mis- 
sile phases  of  this  Nation's  defenses  but  have 
added  Immensely  to  costs.  As  a  shocking 
instance,  it  was  testified  last  week  that 
plvimbers  and  pipefitters  at  Cape  Canaveral 
were  paid  $420  to  $733  a  week;  one  elec- 
trician $647  a  week;  ditch  diggers  up  to 
$287  a  week;  elevator  operators  $360  and 
warehouse  clerks  $262. 

Part  of  this  Inflated  pay  was  due  to  over- 
time resulting  from  delays  caused  by  strikes. 
But  part  of  the  high  pay  also  went  for 
idling.  In  short,  not  only  was  work  on  vital 
defense  essentials  held  up — also  held  up 
were  the  country's  taxpayers. 

Much  to  the  point  was  Senator  McClel- 
lan's comment  to  the  union  leaders  that  the 
strikes  amounted  to  "trifling  with  the  free- 
dom   of    children    yet    unborn"    while    the 
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United  States  is  In  a  race  with  Russia  for 
space  supremacy  and  jxjsslbly  for  life  itself. 
It  seems  to  us  about  time  that  George 
Meany,  Walter  Reuth.;r.  James  Carey,  and 
other  moguls  of  the  AFL-CIO,  along  with 
Pentagon  chiefs  and  expediters,  take  steps 
to  insure  the  security  of  the  United  States 
against  greedy,  shortsighted  employees  at 
the  missile  bases  who  apparently  don't  care 
whether  this  country   survives   or   j>erlshe«. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune,  Apr.  28, 

19(111 

Union  Gougcng  in  Orbit 

The  testimony  on  \mion  practices  at  the 
Cape  Canaveral  and  Vandenberg  Air  Base 
missile  launching  siUs  can't  be  called  In- 
credible becaiise  nobcdy  disputes  it.  It  Is 
incontrovertible  that  the  unions  have,  in 
these  years  of  national  peril,  hampered 
missile  development  by  means  of  strikes, 
slowdowns,  and  working  at  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  efficiency  expected  of  them. 

These  tactics  have  been  pursued  In  total 
disregard  of  patriotism  or  the  national  safety, 
solely  In  order  to  er. force  an  extortionate 
wage  scale  in  a  field  that  is  vital  to  America's 
survival.  These  scardalous  practices  have 
gone  unhindered  for  years,  with  never  a  word 
of  remonstrance  frora  either  the  National 
Government  or  the  central  union  adminis- 
tration 

Only  now  that  th(«  story  Is  coming  out 
through  the  Senate  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  have  the  ta-itpayers  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  full  details  of 
what  they  are  paying  union  racketeers  to 
sabotage  the  Nation's  defenses.  Among  the 
facts  are  these: 

1.  There  have  been  327  strikes  or  work 
stoppages  since  missile  site  construction  be- 
gan In  1957,  at  a  cost  of  163.000  man-days. 

a  Workers  have  forced  an  abnormal  12- 
hour  shift  on  contractors,  rigging  the  start- 
ing time  so  that  they  collect  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  the  first  4  hours,  time  and  a 
half  the  second  4  hcurs,  and  double  over- 
time the  last  4  hours, 

3  While  Secretary  cf  Defense  McNamara  Is 
paid  $4«0  a  week,  all  14  ironworkers  at  Cape 
Canaveral  average  between  $520  and  $611  a 
week. 

4.  An  apprentice  electrician,  brother-in- 
law  of  a  union  boas  at  Canaveral,  collects 
$673  a  week,  equal  to  the  salaiy  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Another  electrician  at  the  cape  has 
earned  as  high  as  $748  a  week,  more  than 
the  combined  pay  of  Vice  Admiral  Rickover, 
developer  of  the  nuclear  submarine,  and  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun,  space  and  rocket  expert. 

6.  Pay  of  plumbers  and  pipefitters  ranges 
from  $402  to  $733  a  week.  Electricians  aver- 
aged between  $413  and  $670  a  week. 

7.  Plumbers  and  pipefitters  at  Vandenberg 
base  refused  to  handle  manifolds  that  came 
assembled  for  Installation  In  missiles.  At 
first  the  so-called  workmen  were  allowed  to 
estimate  the  time  It  would  require  to  assem- 
ble the  mechanisms  and  were  permitted  to 
sit  idle  an  equivalent  time,  starting  at  the 
manifolds,  while  drawing  full  pay.  Now  they 
have  enforced  delivery  of  the  manifolds  un- 
assembled. 

The  chief  of  the  racket  at  Canaveral  Is  the 
local  boss  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers.  He  exercises  control 
over  30  unions  engaged  at  the  missile  base. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  extortion  against 
the  taxpayers  is  permitted  to  operate  mere- 
ly to  enrich  the  rank-and-file  workers.  The 
ccwnmittee  should  pursue  the  p>osslblllty  of 
kickbacks. 

This  disgusting  business  is  to  be  read 
against  the  background  of  the  platform  pro- 
nouncement of  President  Kennedy's  New 
Frontier: 

"The  right  to  a  Job  requires  •  •  •  repeal 
of  the  antllabor  excesses  which  have  been 
written  into  our  labor  laws." 


The  evidence  from  the  missile  sites  points 
to  the  exact  opposite.  Far  from  comp<!lllng 
reasonable  union  practices,  existing  labor 
laws  are  so  feeble  and  Ineffective  that  imlon 
bosses  have  been  freed  of  all  restraint  and 
are  engaging  in  highway  robbery  against  the 
Government  itself. 

May  we  expect  Mr.  Kennedy  to  correct 
these  abuses?  Considering  how  deeply  he  is 
committed  to  the  unions,  we  wonder  how 
far  he  will  go. 


[Prom     the     New     York     Herald     Trioune, 

Apr.  30,  1961] 

Strikes  at  Missile  Bases — A  SoROtQ  Tale  or 

Greed 

It's  a  sordid  tale  of  selfishness  and  greed 
the  McClellan  subcommittee  has  been  un- 
folding in  Its  hearings  on  missile  base 
construction. 

These  bases  add  up  to  one  of  the  largest, 
most  Intricate  and  most  demanding  con- 
struction Jobs  in  history.  They  are  also  one 
of  the  most  presslngly  urgent:  without 
bases,  the  missiles  might  as  well  not  be  built, 
and  the  Nation's  stake  In  these  missiles 
needs  no  reemphasls  here. 

Testimony  about  actual  weekly  pay  at  con- 
struction sites  has  put  the  bases  boondoggle 
in  dramatic  focus:  $413  to  $670  a  wetk  for 
electricians,  $420  to  $733  a  week  for  plumbers 
and  pipefitters — with  taxpayers  footing  the 
bill.  This  Included  overtime  at  up  to  four 
times  base  pay. 

But  the  paychecks  themselves  were  less  a 
disgrace  than  the  behavior  of  local  u:aions. 
From  the  start  of  the  base-buildlng  program 
through  March  31,  1961.  there  were  327  major 
work  stoppages  at  the  22  sites;  in  1960  .ilone, 
84,000  man-days  were  lost  through  strikes. 
A  lot  of  these  were  petty  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. Some,  according  to  dociunentary 
evidence  produced  by  the  subcomir.lttee, 
were  called  to  force  agreements  to  pay  un- 
necessary overtime.  Construction  has  lallen 
months  behind  schedule. 

Union  rules  required  workers  at  Vanden- 
berg and  Cape  Canaveral  to  tear  apart  mis- 
sile equipment  already  assembled  at  the  fac- 
tories and  put  it  back  together  agair. — all 
while  the  Nation  waited  for  its  defenses  to 
be  secure,  and  all  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Some  workers  got  in  the  habit  of  simply 
calculating  the  time  this  silly  featherbecldlng 
would  take,  then  sitting  idly  beside  the 
equipment  until  the  time  was  up.  "Bless- 
ing" the  items,  they  called  it. 

Labor  hasn't  been  the  only  cause  of 
lagging  progress  and  skyrocketing  costs.  Bad 
planning,  divided  authority  and  plain  mis- 
management have  contributed  their  share, 
as  has  the  fact  that  the  whole  venture  is  an 
exi>erlment  with  the  untried.  But  the 
strikes,  the  frequent  wildcat  wsdkouts,  the 
slowdowns  and  the  featherbedding  have  been 
deliberate  acts.  There  Is  a  moral  difference 
between  the  stupid  and  the  venal. 

One  witness  said  he  thought  it  was  more  a 
matter  of  "personal  greed"  than  of  any  lack 
of  patriotism.  This  Is  an  odd  distinction. 
Caught  as  this  Nation  is  in  a  race  for  s\u- 
vival,  any  sabotage  of  so  critical  an  element 
of  Its  defense  program  for  personal  gain  can 
hardly  be  squared  with  patriotism. 

On  a  national  level,  the  AFL-CIO  has 
called  few  an  end  to  the  work  stoppages. 
But  the  call  hasn't  worked.  Only  last  week, 
4,000  workers  went  on  strike  at  Atlas  and 
Titan  sites  near  Denver.  If  labor  can't  police 
its  own  house  where  the  national  defense 
is  at  stake,  it's  up  to  Congress. 

[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 
Appeal.  May  9.  1961] 

End  This  Form  of  Treason 

The  War  Labor  Board  method  of  short- 
circuiting  outrageous  gouging  and  work 
stoppages  In  this  country's  missiles  base 
program  is  being  considered. 


If  President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  be- 
lieve that  it  has  even  half  a  chance  of  get- 
ting needed  results  let's  have  it  and  fast. 

The  situation  has  passed  the  point  of  out- 
rage and  is  becoming  downright  treason- 
able. Treason  has  many  definitions  and  this 
one  qualifies. 

These  facts  have  been  developed  by  the 
Senate  Investigations  Subcommittee: 

There  have  been  327  strikes  at  22  missile 
bases  In  \\'2  years. 

One-third  occurred  at  Cape  Canaveral 
from  which  the  United  States  belatedly 
launched  its   first  man   In  space  last  week. 

The  total  of  man-days  lost  was  162,872. 

Thirty  unions  were  Involved. 

These  figures  add  to  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  a  gap  exists  between  the  American 
and  Soviet  missile  and  space  programs.  If 
this  Isn't  treachery,  what  Is? 

We  have  previously  commented  on  the 
"revolting"  spectacle  of  some  workers  get- 
ting as  much  as  $700  a  week  and  many  get- 
ting between  $500  and  $600  a  week.  Vic- 
tor Rlesel.  one  of  our  columnists,  says  that 
In  checking  missile  base  pajrrolls,  "with  no 
trouble  at  all  you  run  Into  a  blizzard  of  $250 
to  $350  a  week  checks." 

It  Is  the  taxpayer  who  gets  gouged  for 
this — for  excessive  costs  stemming  from 
Jurisdictional  stoppages  and  forced  slow- 
downs. He  gets  hit  two  ways — in  the 
pocketbook  and  from  consequential  weak- 
ening of  his  defense  cover. 

The  War  Labor  Board  approach  to  end- 
ing an  Intolerable  condition,  actually  con- 
stituting a  threat  to  the  Nation's  safety, 
would  Involve  the  setting  up  of  a  panel  on 
which  public  representation  would  suffi- 
ciently outnumber  labor  and  Industry  mem- 
bers to  prevent  panel  deadlocks. 

Industries  and  unions  engaged  in  missile 
base  construction  would  be  asked  to  make 
a  no-strlke  pledge  and  every  type  of  dis- 
agreement, frivolous  and  serious,  would  be 
submitted  to  the  panel  for  settlement.  Its 
decisions  would  prevail.  Work  would  con- 
tinue at  the  bases  while  disputes  were  under 
consideration. 

If  this  method  is  not  adopted  another 
equally  effective  must  be.  Senator  John 
L.  Mc:Clellan,  chairman  of  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  Is  exploring  the  matter 
with  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg.  T^Tiatever 
their  conclusion,  we  hope  Senator  McClel- 
lan will  not  let  it  Interfere  with  his  an- 
nounced intention  to  sponsor  legislation  to 
curb  strikes  at  defense  installations. 

That  is  something  the  country  should 
have  had  20  years  ago  when  it  wa.s  trying 
to  prepare  to  meet  the  Axis  assault.  It 
would  have  saved  time  and  lives. 

Do  readers  recall  the  North  American 
Aviation  plant  strike  of  that  period?  It  was 
chiefly  the  result  of  the  work  of  a^jents  of 
the  same  enemy  who  now  threatens  our 
very  existence — tn  enemy  who  is  now  im- 
measurably stronger  and  totally  Implacable 
and  ruthless. 

No  nation  hoping  to  survive  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  labor  banditry  In  its  missiles  base 
programs. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  press, 
who  have  supported  the  committee  in 
this  effort.  The  press  has  been  cogni- 
zant of  the  tremendous  task  we  have 
undertaken  to  perform  and  has  given  us 
its  support  in  news  column  and  edito- 
rials. The  effort  to  correct  this  condi- 
tion is  something  -R-hich  every  loyal 
American  should  rally  behind. 

Again  I  say:  Congress  should  fulfill 
its  responsibilities. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6518) 
ynftHng  appropriations  for  the  inter- 
American  social  and  economic  coopera- 
tion program  and  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


"WHAT   DOES    MY    FLAG   MEAN   TO 
ME?"— PRIZE- WINNING  ESSAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Harold  Withnell. 
principal  of  the  Yoncalla  High  School, 
Yoncalla,  Oreg.,  enclosing  a  prize-win- 
ning essay  entitled  "What  Does  My  Flag 
Mean  to  Me?"  This  essay  was  written 
by  a  student  in  the  Yoncalla  High  School 
for  the  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
local  American  Legion  post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
essay  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  together 
with  the  letter  from  the  principal  of  the 
Yoncalla  High  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  essay  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows ; 

ToNCALLA  High  School, 
Yoncalla.  Oreg..  March  7,  1961. 
Hon.  Watnx  L.  Mobse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sn:  A  short  time  ago  we  held  an  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  oui  local  Legion  post 
on  the  subject  of  What  My  Flag  Means  to 
Me  and  this  la  one  of  the  prize-winning 
essays. 

It  expresses  a  thought  that  I  believe  that 
all  of  Ufl  need  to  work  on.  I  thought  that 
you  would  nice  to  have  a  copy  of  this  stu- 
dent's essay  as  It  certainly  brought  to  all 
of  our  minds  that  we  can  never  be  too 
vigilant  on  teaching  the  American  Ideals  In 
our  schools.  I  feel  quite  strongly  about  the 
matter  and  have  worked  In  this  high  school 
for  quite  some  time  on  the  subject,  but 
still  here  Is  one  of  our  very  best  students 
bringing  It  to  mind  once  more. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Habolo   WrrHNBLL, 

Principal. 


Wh.at  Does  My  Flag  Mean  to  Me? 

What  does  my  flag  mean  to  me?  Will 
you  consider  my  patriotic  education  neg- 
lected when  I  say  that  I  feel  very  little 
concerning  the  flag'' 

I  had  barely  arrived  In  grade  school  when 
I  had  my  first  lesson  In  memory  work.  That 
lesson  was  the  memorization  of  the  Flag 
Salute  Memorization  came  easily,  but  the 
whys  were  not  answered.  Why  do  I  pledge 
allegiance;  what  is  Indivisible;  why  don't 
we  say  Amen  at  the  end? 

When  my  grandparents,  and  even  my  par- 
ents, were  growing  up,  the  flag  and  flag 
ceremonies  were  an  important  part  of  their 
child  and  adulthood.  Flags  were  displayed 
In  church — one  on  either  side  of  the  altar; 
one  waved  from  the  top  of  the  town  hall. 
To  them  the  Fourth  of  July  was  as  Im- 
portant as  Christmas,  but  to  me  It  is  Just 
a  hot  summer  day.  Flags  flew  unfurled  on 
all  occasions — the  announcing  of  election 
day.  the  return  of  a  soldier,  wars  end. 

Please  understand.  I  am  not  disloyal — I 
am  proud  of  my  country,  of  Its  sjmibols, 
of  its  people,  but  through  neglect  of  Im- 
portant emphasis.  I  have  not  derived  the 
keen  sense  of  importance  the  flag  phould 
play.  No  longer  do  the  two  flags  stand 
stately  in  my  church;  there  Is  no  flag  on 
oxLT  town  hall;  and  the  Fourth  of  July  and 


Armistice  Day  are  as  any  other.  Oh,  I  stand 
when  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  played 
and  when  the  flag  Is  8alut«d;  I  place  my  hand 
over  my  heart  and  say  the  words,  but  I  do 
It  as  the  mass,  and  not  as  the  Individual. 

I  hope  never  to  witness  war  In  any  form, 
but  I  know  that  uniformed  men,  marching 
bands,  and  waving  flags  are  Inspirational. 
Can  there  be  another  way?  Is  It  possible 
to  return  to  the  Independence  Day  feeling 
of  a  generation  ago?  Why  cant  we  say 
"amen"  at  the  end  of  the  Flag  Salute? 
It  Is  a  prayer,  a  very  fervent  one  and.  as 
we  all  know,  by  men's  prayers,  greatness  Is 
accomplished. 

To  be  Inspired  by  a  symbol  of  one's  coun- 
try, as  was  Francis  Scott  Key,  is  truly  great- 
ness. Prom  my  generation  may  come  an- 
other, if  united  we  are  one  nation,  under 
God.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all.     Amen. 


FREEDOM     AND     THE     UNIVERSITY 
IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Law  Day  Banquet  at  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  April  28,  1961. 
Hon.  John  Bradem.\s,  a  distinguished 
Representative  in  Congress  from  that 
State,  delivered  an  inspiring  address  en- 
titled. "Freedom  and  the  University  in 
Latin  America."  I  was  on  the  platform 
during  the  address.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  delivered  by 
Representative  Brademas  on  that  occa- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  Am>  the  Untveksitt  in  Latin 
America 

(An      address      by      Representative      John 

Brademas,  of  Indiana,  at  Law  Day  Banquet. 

Indiana     University.     Bloomington.     Ind., 

April  28.  1961) 

Mr  Clialrman,  Dean  Wallace,  distinguished 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana, 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Indiana 
University,  members  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body,  I  am  honored  Indeed  to  have  been 
Invited  to  address  you  on  the  occasion  of 
Law  Day,  U.S.A. 

This  Is  the  flrst  time  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  at  Indiana  University  and 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  here  during 
the  presidency  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  In  American  higher  educa- 
tion and  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
o\ir  country.  Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
at  breakfast  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  as  the  guest  of  the  president 
of  that  university.  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh.  Another  of  the  guests  at  the 
breakfast,  an  official  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing private  foundations  that  deals  with 
higher  education  In  the  United  States,  said 
then  that  there  were  all  too  few  university 
presidents  In  the  United  States  who  could  be 
described  ac  genuine  leaders  In  the  world  of 
higher  education. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
could  take  particular  pride  in  the  fact  that 
all  three  presidents  of  our  three  largest 
universities  were  to  be  included  among  the 
select  few  who  help  mold  and  give  direction 
to  the  course  of  higher  education  In  the 
United  States.  He  cited  of  course  President 
Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame.  President  Hovde  of 
Purdue  University  and  President  Wells. 

I  am  also  honored  by  the  opportunity  to 
address  an  audience  which  contains  members 
of  the  highest  court  In  our  State  as  well  as 
distinguished  members   of  the  Indiana  Bar 


and  students  of  the  law.  I  think  you  are  all 
to  be  commended  for  your  courage  In  Invit- 
ing a  nonlawyer  to  address  a  group  of  law- 
yers on  the  occasion  of  Law  Day. 

April  1961  Is  certainly  an  appropriate  time 
at  which  to  discuss  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  ceremonies  recognizing  Law  Day  U  S.A  . 
which  is  "To  foster  an  Increased  respect  for 
law,  as  an  indispensable  element  in  our 
national  life" 

Throughout  the  world  today,  we  sec  the 
Idea  of  the  rule  of  law  being  ruthlessly 
challenged.  Two  examples  serve  to  make 
my  point. 

Our  great  ally  In  Western  Europe.  France, 
has  been  shaken  this  week  by  a  revolt  of 
some  generals  against  the  legitimately  con- 
stituted authority  of  the  Government  of 
France.  The  generals  sought,  happily  with- 
out success,  to  put  theniselves  beyond  the 
rule  of  law. 

MORSE    WAKNXD    ON    CASTUO 

Just  as  dramatically,  here  In  our  own 
hemisphere  Fidel  Castro  has  made  a  mockery 
of  legal  institutions  by  erecting  a  Commu- 
nist-oriented dictatorship  J\ist  90  miles  off 
the  coast  of  our  country.  A  few  days  ago  at 
the  law  school  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  I  was  speaking  with 
Senator  Watne  Morse  of  Oregon,  who  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
America  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  way  In 
which  Senator  Morse  related  the  abuse  of 
law  to  the  ascendancy  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  Senator  told  me  that  very  early  in  the 
Castro  regime  he  warned  that  Castro  would 
not  be  able  to  lead  his  country  out  of  the 
Batista  tyranny;  worse,  that  he  would  crush 
democracy  In  Cuba.  Senator  Morse  said  he 
realized  this  would  happen  when  Castro 
began  to  hold  trials  more  In  the  spirit  of  the 
coliseum  than  the  courtroom  and  to  deal  out 
firing  squad  Justice.  Castro  In  every  way 
violated  the  procedural  safeguards  which  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  a  country  In 
which  the  individual  citizen's  freedom  U 
guaranteed  under  law.  When  procedural 
safeguards  are  destroyed,  Senator  Morse 
concluded,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  sub- 
stantive protections  of  democracy  have  gone 
down  the  draUn. 

COMMTTNISTS    EAGER    TO    HELP 

I  might  add  here  that  having  rejected  the 
traditional  Western  Institutions  of  law  and 
government,  Castro  developed  no  new  ones 
of  his  own.  He  cynically  turned  to  the 
Commtinlsts  for  Ideas  and  for  men  and  the 
conunissars  were  eager  to  help. 

It  Is  not,  however,  about  the  law  directly 
that  I  plan  to  speak  tonight,  but  about  edu- 
cation, and  not  education  In  the  United 
States  but  in  Latin  America.  And  neither 
the  subject  nor  the  lands.  I  suggest,  are 
Irrelevant  to  Law  Day. 

Law  does  not  develop  In  a  vacuum.  Legal 
Institutions  do  not  spring  full-fashioned 
from  men's  minds.  The  rule  of  law  as  we 
know  It  In  the  United  States  Is  based  on  a 
widespread  sense  of  community  among  the 
citizens  of  our  country.  There  is  a  generally 
shared  agreement  that  It  Is  better  to  resolve 
our  differences  by  democratic  methods,  that 
Is  to  say,  by  law.  If  the  law  Is  to  prevail, 
there  miust  be  respect  for  law. 

This  respect  for  law.  this  sense  of  com- 
munity, depends  largely  on  the  existence  In 
a  nation  of  social  Institutions  and  economic 
conditions  which  will  unite  the  people  and 
make  possible  the  rule  of  law.  In  the  United 
States  these  circumstances  exist. 

TTNIVERSrriES    CAtXED    KET 

To  the  south  of  us.  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  of  whether  Latin  American  na- 
tions will  continue  to  develop  legal  insti- 
tutions characteristic  of  free  nations  will 
depend  upon  their  success  In  developing  the 
economic  and  social  institutions  essential 
to  a  democracy.    And  I  would  argue  strongly 
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that  the  universities  of  Latin  America  miist 
show  the  way. 

The  unhappy  events  In  Cuba  of  the  last 
few  days  have  brought  to  bear  with  greater 
force  than  ever  before  on  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  people  the  Immense  im- 
portance to  our  own  country's  security  of 
what  happens  In  Latin  America. 

A  few  days  ago  this  week  I  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Argentina,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  purpose  of  the  visit,  which  my  colleague 
Congressman  Robert  Giaimo.  of  Connecti- 
cut, also  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  I  paid  to  Argen- 
tina, was  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of 
Increased  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
In  the  field  of  higher  education. 

shadow    of    CASTRO 

Our  visit  to  Argentina  convinced  us  both 
that  the  universities  of  Latin  America  are 
an  Indispensable  key  to  achieving  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  reform  which 
these  nations  must  have  If  they  are  to  create 
democratic  societies  and  free  political  Insti- 
tutions that  win  endure. 

It  Is  up  to  the  universities  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  produce  the  engineers,  the  agricul- 
tural specialists  and  the  technicians  needed 
to  fight  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease  and 
move  the  Latin  American  economies  into 
the  20th  century.  Otherwise,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  Castro- like  movements  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Latin  America. 

Congressman  Giaimo  and  I  also  concluded 
that  the  United  States  can  be  of  consider- 
able help  In  enabling  the  universities  of 
Latin  America  to  meet  this  formidable 
challenge. 

Because  most  of  you  are  university  stu- 
dents and  soon  to  be  lawyers.  I  think  you 
will  find  It  both  Interesting  and  helpful  to 
understand  something  of  the  role  of  the 
university  in  the  countries  south  of  u». 

During  our  stay,  most  of  which  was  In 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  we  talked  with 
hundreds  of  people.  Including  the  rectors  of 
three  universities,  student  groups,  profes- 
sors. Argentine  new8pai>ermen.  the  only  Ar- 
gentine Nobel  Prize  winner,  top  Argentine 
jjolltlclans,  including  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. President  Arturo  Frondlzl  of  Argen- 
tina himself,  and  our  own  United  States 
Ambassador   and   his    staff 

We  discussed  with  all  of  these  people  the 
universities  In  Argentina  and  the  problems 
that  confront  them. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  make  clear  that  there 
are  significant  and  substantial  differences 
between  the  university  In  the  United  States 
and  the  university  In  Latin  America.  I 
should  like  to  analyze  some  of  these  differ- 
ences for  you  now,  with  particular  reference 
to  Argentina  and  our  visit. 

First.  Argentine  universities  are  based  on 
the  Spanish  tradition  that  universities  play 
a  vital  role  In  the  life  of  the  community. 

SPANISH    TRADITION 

The  Spanish  university  tradition  was  also 
highly  aristocratic:  universities  were  for  the 
elite  only. 

In  the  year  1918.  however,  shortly  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  there  took  place  In 
the  early  17th  century  University  of  Cordoba 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "La  Reforma 
de  Cordoba."  The  central  thrust  of  the  re- 
form of  Cordoba  Is  best  sunamed  up  by  one 
of  Its  early  proponents  who  said.  "The  uni- 
versity Is  a  republic  of  students." 

The  Cordoban  reform  represented  a  re- 
volt against  control  of  the  universities  by 
the  pro-Spanish  aristocracy  and  a  return  to 
the  medieval  practice  of  student  control  of 
the  university. 

La  Reforma  Unlversitarla  can  be  summed 
up  In  the  following  way: 

Professors  should  no  longer  be  hand- 
picked  by  the  aristocracy.  There  should  be 
more  direct   contact   between  students   and 


professors.  Compulsory  attendance  in 
classes  should  be  abolished.  Perhaps  most 
Important  of  all,  students  should  be  as- 
signed an  important  role  in  the  governing 
of  the  university  itself. 

All  these  demands  were  accompanied  by 
a  strongly  antl-Yanqul  declaration. 

Even  today  In  Argentina  and  elsewhere 
in  Latin  America  one  encounters  a  division 
among  university  students  and  professors 
between  the  Reformlstas  and  the  antl- 
Reformlstas. 

CRITICISM    OF   STUDENTS 

Certainly  one  of  the  chief  criticisms  of 
the  university  that  we  encountered  during 
our  visit  to  Latin  America  was  that  students 
have  far  too  much  to  say  about  running  It. 

The  Reforma  meant  that  students  were 
to  be  seated  on  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
universities  and  thereon  to  help  determine 
university  policy. 

For  example,  students  have  one-fifth  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  governing  coun- 
sel of  each  faculty  and  of  the  superior 
counsel  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
with  professors  and  alumni  having  a  some- 
what larger  percentage  of  votes.  In  other 
universities  in  Latin  America,  the  students 
have  as  high  as  one-third  of  the  votes  on 
the  governing  bodies  of  each  faculty  and  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  entire  university. 

This  power  means  that  students  feel  free 
on  some  occasions  to  make  and  break  pro- 
fessors, to  Judge  what  research  ought  to  be 
undertaken  and  what  Is  most  Important,  to 
pronounce  themselves  on  university  organi- 
zation and  to  take  the  university  into  na- 
tional jx)litlcs  whenever  they  feel  like  It. 

BIKTHPLACE    OF    PREEDOM 

Examples  may  often  be  cited  of  students 
ousting  Individual  professors  by  the  device 
of  the  strike. 

For  example,  a  day  or  two  after  we  arrived 
In  Buenos  Aires.  Congressman  Giaimo  and 
I  flew  with  Ambassador  Roy  Rubottom  of 
the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Cordoba,  the 
birthplace  of  the  university  reform  move- 
ment to  which  I  have  been  referring.  The 
purpose  of  our  visit  to  Cordoba  was  to  dedi- 
cate a  new  Argentine-United  States  insti- 
tute for  the  study  of  English.  During  the 
day  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Cor- 
doba. We  decided  to  visit  the  law  school, 
where  you  law  students  will  be  Interested 
to  learn,  all  your  fellow  students  of  the  law 
were  on  strike.  As  I  recall,  the  dean  had 
decided  examinations  were  to  occur  some- 
what more  frequently  than  before. 

We  walked  through  the  library  and  Into  a 
small  room  Just  off  it  which  houses  a  bust 
and  the  papers  and  writings  of  the  leading 
scholar-hero  of  the  University  of  Cordoba. 
As  we  looked  at  the  books,  the  large  doors 
leading  from  the  library  Into  the  room 
swung  open  and  a  group  of  20  young  people — 
whether  they  were  students  at  the  university 
or  not  Is  a  matter  of  dispute — eUode  Into 
the  room. 

One  of  their  number,  a  young  man  In  his 
twenties,  came  up  to  Ambassador  Rubot- 
tom, and  In  very  strong  and  very  rude  Span- 
ish, boldly  declared.  "Senator  Embajador, 
repudlamos  el  Imperialism©  norteamerlcano." 

"We  support  Fidel  Csistro,"  he  said,  as  the 
group  stomped  out  of  the  room,  shouting 
"Cuba,  Cuba,"  showering  us  with  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  which,  in  extravagantly  left- 
wing  language,  attacked  the  United  States, 
all  our  recent  Ambassadors  to  Argentina, 
John  Foster  Emiles  and  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  university  authorities  were  of  course 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  event,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unfair  to  conclude  from 
this  incident  that  all  or  even  a  majority  of 
Latin  American  university  students  are  so 
hostile  to  the  United  States.  But  the  in- 
cident does  serve  to  dramatize  the  fact  that 
many  students  do  feel  such  an  animosity 
toward  the  United  States  and,  which  Is  more 
to  the  point  for  my  analysis  here,  that  stu- 


dents are  far  more  likely  to  Indulge  in 
political  demonstrations  than  they  would  be 
In   our  country. 

Many  Argentines  were  astonished  when  I 
told  them  I  often  spoke  on  university 
campuses  In  the  United  States  in  order  to 
urge  American  college  students  to  take  a 
more  active  interest  In  politics.  No  such 
admonition  Is  necessary  in  Latin  America. 

Another  tenet  of  the  university  reform 
movement  is  that  there  shall  be  no  tenure 
for  professors  but  that  they  shall  be  elected 
periodically,  for  example,  in  some  univer- 
sities, every  7  years.  This  requirement  does 
not  make  for  professors  who  speak  out  can- 
didly and  clearly  their  views  on  controver- 
sial matters. 

In  our  conversations  with  university  rec- 
tors and  political  leaders,  we  found  sub- 
stantia! differences  on  what  the  role  of 
students  should  be,  and  of  course  the  stu- 
dents themselves  have  their  own  views 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  Argentine  leaders 
feel  that  students  have  far  too  much  p>ower 
in  the  governing  of  the  university  and  that 
this  view  clashes  with  that  of  the  students 
themselves  who  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  such  a  voice. 

FEW    full-time    PROFESSORS 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting Latin  American  universities  is  the 
lack  of  full-time  professors.  The  title  of 
professor  Is  one  in  very  high  esteem  in  Latin 
America  and  most  of  the  people  who  hold  it 
are  professional  people  In  their  own  right, 
lawyers  or  physicians,  for  example,  who  teach 
only  part  time  at  the  university.  The  result 
of  this  "taxi  professor"  system  Is  often  a  low 
standard  of  lectures  and  little  attention  to 
Intensive   research. 

They  are  called  "taxi  professors"  not  only 
because  they  travel  to  and  from  the  uni- 
versities from  their  offices  but  also  because 
their  salaries  sometimes  pay  little  more  than 
taxi  fare. 

An  analogous  problem  Is  that  there  are 
few  full-time  students  because  most  of  them 
must  work  In  order  to  support  themselves 
and  there  are  few  substantial  scholarships 
available. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  power  of  the  students 
within  the  university,  but  In  Argentina  stu- 
dents also  have  considerable  voice  and  in- 
fluence In  national  politics. 

Consider  first  the  fact  that  voting  is  com- 
pulsory In  Argentina;  if  you  fail  to  vote, 
you  are  fined.  Second,  the  legal  voting  age 
is  18  years.  Then  remember  that  many  stu- 
dents do  not  regard  the  university  primarily 
as  a  place  of  learning  as  we  do  In  the  United 
States,  but  rather  as  a  sprlngbotird  from 
which  to  vault  Into  political  life. 

Given  these  circvunstances,  the  55,000  to 
60,000  students  (the  estimates  vary>  at  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  In  Argentina's 
capital  and  largest  city,  must  clearly  be  con- 
sidered a  significant  force  In  Argentine  na- 
tional politics.  In  addition  to  i>eUig  po- 
tential voters,  and  articulate  ones,  they  all 
have  mothers  and  fathers  and  sisters  and 
brothers  and  cousins  and  uncles  and  aunts. 

FINANCIAL     HELP     REJECTED 

Argentina's  only  Nobel  Prize  winner  told 
us  how  student  pressure  had  In  some  cases 
caused  the  university  to  refuse  financial  aid 
for  certain  programs  because  It  came  from 
the  United  States. 

Another  problem  with  which  those  con- 
cerned to  Improve  higher  education  In  Latin 
America  must  necessarily  deal  is  one  not 
unknown  to  us  in  the  United  States  right 
now,  and  that  is  the  relation  between  church 
and  state.  In  Argentina,  and  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America,  the  church-state  Issue  often 
resolves  Itself  Into  a  feud  between  national 
universities,  which  are  supported  with  public 
funds,  and  private  universities,  which  In 
almost  every  case  means  Catholic  universities. 

In  some  Latin  American  countries,  such 
as  Chile,  the  Catholic  university  has   high 
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scholastic  standards  and  therefore  exercises 
a  beneilclal  Influence  on  raising  standards 
In  the  national  universities.  In  Argentina, 
however.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last 
3  years  that  Catholic  universities  have 
been  permitted  to  grant  de^ees  and  they 
have  therefore  not  represented  any  great  In- 
fluence In  determining  academic  standards. 
One  of  the  problems  that  we  In  the  United 
States  who  are  Interested  In  cooperating 
with  Latin  American  educators  must  con- 
sider Is  whether  or  not.  and  to  what  extent, 
private  universities  should  be  assisted  as 
distinguished  from  the  national  universities. 

UNIVEKSrriES   AND  ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Now  I  have  outlined  for  you  some  of  the 
major  differences  between  Argentine  univer- 
sities and  those  In  the  United  States.  What 
I  should  now  like  to  do  is  discuss  with  you 
what  se2ms  to  me  to  be  the  highly  signifi- 
cant, indeed  essential,  role  which  the  Latin 
American  university  can  play  in  moving 
those  nations,  economically  and  socially 
speaking.  Into  the  20th  century. 

Studies  In  recent  years  In  the  United 
States  have  shown  that  In  our  own  country, 
the  moat  Important  cause  of  rapid  economic 
and  technological  growth  has  been  highly 
trained  and  skilled  human  beings,  rather 
than  physical  resources.  This  Is  a  thesis 
which  has  been  developed  particularly  by 
Prof.  Theodore  Schultz  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

This  same  thesis  has  been  argued  by 
former  U.S.  Senator  William  Benton  of  Con- 
necticut following  his  visit  with  Adlal 
Stevenson  to  Latin  America  last  year. 

Senator  Benton  contends  In  the  recently 
published  report  on  "Cooperation  for  Prog- 
ress In  Latin  America"  of  the  Committee  on 
Econonuc  Development  that  'the  direct  help 
the  United  States  can  give  Latin  America 
is  not  substantial  at  the  lower  economic 
levels."  Rather,  suggests  Senator  Benton, 
and  I  am  Inclined  to  agree,  what  we  must 
do  is  help  develop  a  group  of  well-trained 
persons  In  the  economic  and  technical  fields, 
through  emphasis  on  higher  education. 

The  Latin  American  universities  them- 
selves must  be  built  up.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible for  us  In  the  United  States  over 
a  protracted  period  of  time  to  serve  as  the 
postgraduate  school  for  Latin  Americans.  Of 
course,  we  can  train  some  and  perhaps 
should  train  more  Latin  American  students 
In  the  United  States.  In  the  long  run,  how- 
ever, only  Latin  American  universities 
themselves  can  be  expected  to  meet  their 
national  needs  for  training  enough  persons 
Id  what  have  been  appropriately  described 
as  "the  strategic  fields."  The  strategic 
fields  are  those  that  lead  to  rapid  economic 
progress.  As  one  American  authority  who 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  In  this  area 
has  put  It,  "We  must  help  other  countries 
build  strong.  Indigenous  Institutions  which 
can  produce  locally  most  of  the  technolo- 
gists and  managers  that  developing  coun- 
tries need  in  order  to  speed  up  their  eco- 
nomic growth." 

TOO  MANT  LAWTEaS,  TOO  FEW  AGRONOMISTS 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  situation 
in  Argentina,  A  recent  student  census  at 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  Indicates 
that  nearly  20  percent  of  the  students  were 
studying  law  while,  in  this  great  beef  coun- 
try of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  students  were  studying  agronomy 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

It  Is  not  that  the  Argentines  are  so  liti- 
gious a  people  that  the  practice  of  law  Is  such 
a  major  industry.  Rather  is  It  true  that  the 
heavy  enrollments  In  law  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  in  the  law  faculties  of  the  other  Latin 
American  universities  are  evidence  of  deeply 
ingrained  social  attitudes. 

It  is  a  legacy  of  the  traditional  Spanish 
view  that  the  law  is  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  professions  and  the  lawyer  can 
claim  a  superior  place  in  society  to  that  of 


the  engineer  or  the  administrator  or  the 
technician.  And  also,  for  those  who  regard 
the  university  as  an  apprenticeship  to  poll- 
tics,  tlie  law  school  is  an  anteroom  to  power. 

So  while  Argentina  Is  a  land  noted  for  the 
production  of  beef.  It  has  lived  in  techno- 
l.^gical  Isolation  for  the  last  20  years  in  this 
field.  The  Argentines  know  little  about 
genetics,  fertility,  supplementary  feeding, 
artificial  pastures,  and  land  management. 

It  Is  therefore  not  enough  for  us  to  pro- 
vide capital  assistance  to  the  nations  of 
Latin  America.  They  are  In  serious  need  of 
remedying  their  technical  as  well  as  their 
financial  deficit.  This  Is  especially  true  In 
such  fields  as  agricultural  engineering.  In- 
dustrial engineering,  and  economics. 

Here  Is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done.  The  University  of  Chicago  contracted 
with  the  University  of  Santiago  In  Chile, 
operating  with  funds  from  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  to  send  VS. 
economics  professors  from  Chicago  to  Chile 
to  take  the  places  of  a  number  of  Chilean 
students  of  economics  who  then  came  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  take  their  docto- 
rates. Upon  completion  of  their  graduate 
studies,  they  returned  to  Chile,  there  to 
strengthen  greatly  the  faculty  of  economics 
and  Indeed  the  teaching  of  economics 
throughout  Chile  generally.  Until  that  time. 
I  linderstand,  the  teaching  of  economics  In 
Chile  had  been  monopolized  by  the  Marxists. 

In  a  few  days.  Congressman  Ciaimo  and  I 
hope  to  offer  some  specific  recommendations 
to  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  what  the  U.S.  Government  as  well 
as  American  private  foundations  and  uni- 
versities might  do  to  help  Latin  American 
universities  play  their  Indispensable  role  In 
developing  within  their  own  countries  groups 
of  top  technical  and  economic  personnel. 

I  do  not  here  wish  to  suggest  that  we 
should  Ignore  the  nontechnical  and  nonscl- 
entiflc  fields.  But  our  resources  are  limited, 
and  my  own  view  Is  that  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  assisting  the  Latin  American 
universities  to  build  up  strong  departments 
in  those  subjects  which  provide  the  greatest 
spur  to  economic  and  social  development, 
A  graduate  school  of  agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample could  mean  a  great  Incentive  to  im- 
proving agricultural  productivity  in  Latin 
America. 

We  may  even  decide  to  single  universities 
out  of  three  or  four  major  countries,  such 
as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Mexico,  and 
encourage  their  development  as  regional 
universities  to  which  other  Latin  American 
nations  may  send  their  students  without 
the  language  or  cultural  barriers  which  they 
encounter  in  the  United  States. 

We  should,  I  repeat,  strengthen  these  uni- 
versities In  the  strategic  fields  of  engineering, 
industrial  sciences  and  agriculture. 

In  undertaking  such  a  program  of  aiding 
Latin  American  higher  education,  we  must. 
I  think,  keep  In  mind  certain  given  facts. 

First,  we  must  understand  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  change  radically  the  present  struc- 
ture of  Latin  American  universities  stem- 
ming from  the  Cordoban  reform  of  1918. 

Second,  we  shall  have  to  realize  that  the 
way  In  which  we  give  our  help  is  often  as 
Important  as  how  much  we  provide.  The 
Latins  to  whom  we  spoke  were  extraordi- 
narily sensitive  to  receiving  funds  which 
they  held  to  be  directly  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  especially  those  that 
could  be  ascribed  to  our  Department  of 
State.  This  means  that  private  foundations, 
some  of  which,  such  as  the  Ford  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundations,  have  already  done  an 
extraordinarily  useful  Job  in  developing  Latin 
American  universities,  can  play  an  even  more 
fruitful  role  in  the  future. 

It  Is  my  own  view  that  private  business  In 
the  United  States  might  well  give  considera- 
tion to  helping  some  of  the  universities  in 
Latin  America,  especially  those  private  firms 
that  have  enterprises  In  Latin  America  and. 


therefore,  may  feel  some  p>artlcular  sense  of 
social  responsibility.  Such  help  might  also 
give  Impetus  to  the  development  In  the 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
private  philanthropy  from  Latin  Americana 
themselves  to  their  own  universities,  a  tradi- 
tion which  is  now  sadly  lacking. 

SOME   PROGRBSS   IN    ARGENTINA    UNIVERSmia 

One  authority  with  whom  I  spoke  about 
the  plight  of  Latin  American  unlversltiea 
warned  me  that  significant  progress  was 
being  made  In  Argentina  and  that  the  pic- 
ture was  not  all  black. 

My  acquaintance,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  Latin  America,  told  me  of  some  of 
the  vlctorlee  that  have  been  won  by  the  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  Dr. 
Rlslerl  Frondlzl.  Although  Dr.  Prondlzl  hap- 
pens to  be  the  brother  of  the  President  of 
Argentina,  Arturo  Frondlzl,  the  President  did 
not  appxjlnt  him  rector  and  the  two  are 
strongly  at  odds  on  a  number  of  matters. 

Rector  Prondlzl,  for  example,  has  begun 
to  break  down  the  system  of  Jealously  auton- 
omous faculties,  by  which  I  mean  he  Is 
seeking  to  end  the  present  tradition  of  pro- 
hibiting, within  the  same  university,  the 
transfer  of  credits  from  one  faculty  or  col- 
lege to  another. 

Prondlzl  h.is  won  the  acceptance  by  nearly 
every  group  within  the  university  of  the 
proposition  that  full-time  professors  with 
good  pay  are  essential,  and  be  is  making  some 
headway  in  translating  this  Ideal  into  reality. 

Dr.  Frondlzl  has  also  urged  that  more  stu- 
dent scholarships  be  provided,  a  relatively 
recent  Innovation. 

Since  1958  there  has  been  no  Intervention 
by  the  government  in  the  running  of  the 
university,  a  signal  achievement,  and  the 
universities  in  Argentina  can  now  t>e  con- 
sidered autonomous.  During  the  Peron  dic- 
tatorship, the  Government  used  the  univer- 
sity as  an  instrument  of  Its  purposes. 

Finally,  Rector  Frondlzl  has  breached  the 
isolationism  of  the  university.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Buenos  Aires  has  accepted  both  Gov- 
ernment and  foundation  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

I  should  make  clear  that  all  these  gains 
have  been  made  In  the  last  3  years,  and  that 
they  are  gains  away  from  the  traditional 
Spanish  aristocratic  attitude  toward  a  more 
scientific,  20th  century  idea  of  a  university. 

These  signs  of  progress,  and  they  are  not 
th*  only  ones  that  could  be  cited,  offer  hope 
that  Latin  American  university  leaders  are 
trying  manfully  to  build  20th  century  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

That  we  in  the  United  States  should  in 
every  appropriate  way  encourage  their  ef- 
forts seems  to  me  clear.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy said  In  his  magnificent  address  of  March 
13  calling  for  an  "alliance  for  progress": 
"Our  hemisphere's  mission  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. For  our  unfulfilled  task  is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  entire  world  that  man's  unsatis- 
fied aspiration  for  economic  progress  and 
social  Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  freemen 
working  within  a  framework  of  democratic 
institutions." 

KENNEDT    ASKS    DECADE    Or    PROGRESS 

Just  this  week  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives voted  to  appropriate  $500  million  to 
support  President  Kennedy's  program  for 
stimulating  economic  and  social  development 
in  Latin  America.  Among  the  10  points  the 
President  urged  for  a  decade  of  democratic 
progress  were  proposals  for  helping  strength- 
en Latin  American  universities  In  what  I 
have  earlier  called  the  strategic  fields. 

The  President  told  the  Latin  American 
diplomats  gathered  at  the  White  House  last 
month,  "We  must  rapidly  expand  the  train- 
ing of  thoee  needed  to  man  the  economies 
of  rapidly  developing  countries.  This  means 
expanded  universities,  graduate  schools,  and 
research  Institutes." 
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"With  steps  such  as  these,"  concluded  the 
President,  "we  propose  to  complete  the  revo- 
lution of  the  Americas — to  build  a  hemi- 
sphere where  all  men  can  hope  for  the  same 
high  standard  of  living — and  all  can  live 
out  their  lives  in  dignity  and  in  freedom." 

But  President  Kennedy  was  careful  to  tell 
the  Latin  American  nations  that  "to  achieve 
this  goal,  political  freedom  must  accompany 
material  progress."  that  "our  alliance  for 
progress  Is  an  alliance  of  free  governments" 
and  that  It  must  work  to  eliminate  tyranny 
from  a  hemisphere  In  which  It  has  no  right- 
ful place." 

From  what  the  President  has  said,  and 
from  my  own  observations,  I  think  there  are 
two  lessons  we  should  have  In  mind  about 
Latin  America  One  of  the  lessons  is  for  us 
In  the  United  States  to  learn  and  the  other 
is  for  the  Latin  Americans. 

The  Latins  should  not  try  to  delude 
themselves,  as  the  President  warned  bluntly 
in  his  speech  last  week  on  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion, that  they  can  flirt  with  communism 
and  expect  to  survive  as  free  nations. 
Those  Latin  American  political  leaders  who 
believe  they  can  coop>erate  with  the  Com- 
munists and  maintain  their  own  freedom 
and  their  nation's  ought  to  turn  their  eyes 
to  Castro's  police  state  in  their  own  back- 
yard. 

We  in  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  cautious  of  branding  every 
movement  which  presses  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  in  Latin  America  as  a  "Com- 
munist-inspired "  operation.  We  must  learn 
to  distinguish.  And  we  must  also  remem- 
ber that  the  rhetoric  of  Spanish -speaking 
politicians  Is  more  florid  than  ours 

You  are  students  of  the  law  gathered  to 
recognize  the  contribution  which  the  law 
makes  to  the  life  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world.  The  national  theme  of  Law  I>ay 
this  year  Is  "World  Peace  Through  Law." 
Now  I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  that 
school  of  thought  which  holds  that  If  only 
we  erect  appropriate  legal  Institutions 
within  a  country  or  if  we  write  the  correct 
sort  of  constitution  for  a  federation  of  na- 
tions, peace  is  likely  to  follow,  either  do- 
mestic or  International. 

Law  develops  upon  the  basis  of  a  sense 
of  community  both  within  a  country  and 
among  nations.  Where  there  are  poverty, 
hunger  and  disease,  it  is  unlikely  that  such 
a  sense  of  community  will  develop  and 
therefore  most  unlikely  that  the  legal  in- 
stitutions which  we  Identify  with  political 
freedom  will  develop  either. 

If  therefore  we  are  to  build  the  peace  we 
all  so  earnestly  desire  and  yet  maintain  the 
freedom  of  which  the  rule  of  law  is  both  a 
symbol  and  a  bulwark,  we  must  begin  here 
at  home. 

We  must  continue  to  work  for  economic 
and  social   progress  for  our  own  citizens. 

And  we  must,  as  President  Kennedy  said, 
"again  transform  the  American  continents 
Into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolutionary  Ideas 
and  efforts — a  trlbut<?  to  the  power  of  the 
creative  energies  of  freemen — an  example 
to  all  the  world  that  liberty  and  progress 
walk  hand  In  hand  " 


The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1372) 
to  authorize  the  temporary  release  and 
reapportionment  of  pooled  acreage  allot- 
ments, which  were,  on  page  1,  line  6, 
after  "the",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  insert  "3-year",  and  in  line  6,  strike 
out  "remains"  and  insert  "may  remain". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
action  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  proposes  been  cleared  by  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  has  not  been 
cleared  by  speaking  to  him,  but  I  can- 
not believe  that  he  would  object  to  strik- 
ing out  'remains"  and  inserting  "may 
remain." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Neither  do  I:  but  before 
such  action  is  taken,  I  hope  that  some- 
one on  the  minority  side  might  pass  on 
the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TEMPORARY  RELEASE  AND  APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF  POOLED  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  S.  13"! 2.  The  amendments 
are  minor.  The  bill  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  passed  by  the  House. 

One  amendment  is  to  strike  out  "re- 
mains" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may 
remain";  the  other  amendment  provides 
for  the  3 -year  period  which  exists  with 
respect  to  other  agricultural  crops. 


WORK    STOPPAGES    AT    MISSILE 
BASES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Permanent  Committee  on  In- 
vestigations, first  I  desire  to  emphasize  a 
point  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  ad- 
dress just  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  re- 
emphasized  because  of  conditions  which 
are  continuing  to  be  developed  in  the 
area  of  the  chairman's  discussion.  It 
is  true  that  temporarily  the  committees 
hearings  have  been  suspended.  How- 
ever. I  think  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  concerned  that  the  in\esti- 
gations  have  not  been  suspended  or 
concluded.  We  have  currently  before  us 
new  and  startling  cases  which  have  come 
to  light  during  the  course  of  the  very 
hearings  which  have  been  held  in  order 
to  take  corrective  action  against  inci- 
dents which  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, a  member  of  the  committee 
who  has  been  diligent  in  his  attendance 
and  penetrating  with  his  questions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  DakoUi  may 
jaeld  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  only  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Were  not  the  hearings 
suspended  only  because  of  the  interest 
shoM^-n  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     So  I  understand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  picture  is  as  bad 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas stated;  perhaps  worse.    We  are 


concerned  now  with  whether  this  is  a 
request  msule  in  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  If  they  are  unable  to 
remedy  the  condition  by  executive  ac- 
tion, then  the  test  will  be  what  will 
happen  to  legislation  which  is  proposed 
to  be  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  While  I  am  hopeful,  as 
the  chairman  has  expressed  his  hope, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  take 
steps  which  will  succeed  in  correcting 
the  situation  at  Cape  Canaveral  and 
other  missile  bases,  I  do  not  believe 
either  that  he  can  or  that  he  will  make 
recommendations  which  will  be  specific 
and  binding  enough  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  doubt  whether  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  go  beyond  certain  stipula- 
tions, which  are  now  cloudj',  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  I  doubt  that  he  will 
make  recommendations  which  will  be 
Arm  enough  and  specific  enough  to  cor- 
rect the  condition. 

I  think  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, if  he  will  interest  himself  in  the 
problem,  has  plenary  authority  in  this 
direction,  which  by  insistence  on  per- 
formance or  in  precontractual  arrange- 
ments might  be  able  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence, at  least,  in  any  new  contracts  or 
new  endeavors  or  new  construction  tak- 
ing place  on  missile  bases. 

Mr.  CURTIS  The  committee  took 
much  testimony  to  the  effect  that  one 
union,  in  particular,  would  put  up  a 
sign  such  as  "Iron  Workers  Not  Working 
Today."  Then  perhaps  25  or  26  crafts 
would  refuse  to  go  on  the  job  and  work. 
That  created  the  problem  of  common 
situs  picketing,  which  is  outlawed  by  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act. 

If  the  SecretaiT  of  Labor  is  sincere, 
one  of  the  things  he  could  do  would  be 
to  withdraw  the  administration's  request 
to  legalize  common  situs  picketmg,  be- 
cause the  approval  of  common  situs 
picketing  would  legalize  one  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal abuses  which  was  found  at  Cape 
Canaveral. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  rose  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  this  investigation  has  not 
been  concluded.  The  hearings  are  in  a 
status  of  suspense,  but  the  investigation 
is  going  forward,  because  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  skepticism  as  to 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  take 
action  sufSciently  specific  and  suf- 
ficiently firm  to  correct  the  abuses.  I 
also  share  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  the  conviction  that  before 
this  session  of  Congress  adjourns.  Con- 
gress should  pass  legislation  which  will 
specifically  meet  problems  of  the  kind 
we  are  discussing  in  connection  with  the 
report  made  this  afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  served  for 
more  than  30  months  with  us  on  the 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  of  which  I  was  vice  chair- 
man and  that  work  was  antecedent  to 
the  present  investigation  and  the  pres- 
ent authority,  which  I  think  the  Senate 
very  wisely  reposed  in  the  committee 
making  this  investigation,  thus  amplify- 
ing our  authority,  so  as  to  F>ermit  us  to 
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make  this  investigation  and  report;  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows  that 
there  is  nothing  particularly  new  or 
novel  about  slowdowns  and  common 
situs  pick.'ting.  except  in  this  instance 
it  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  our  secu- 
rity, because  It  struck  at  the  missile  con- 
struction program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  one 
of  the  most  disheartening  things  ex- 
peiienced  at  the  hearing  not  only  was 
the  callousness  and  greed  of  those  con- 
ducting the  slowdowns,  the  walkouts, 
and  the  work  stoppages,  but  also  the 
silence  and  the  inaction  and  the  passive 
attitude — which  have  been  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee — of  the  Government  officials 
who  were  there?  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
one  of  the  first  constructive  moves  to 
protect  the  taxpayers  and  to  speed  up 
the  program  was  instituted  by  private 
enterprise?  I  refer  to  Convatr's  cost 
surveillance  program,  which  it  instituted 
in  order  to  prevent  some  of  the  slow- 
downs, stoppages,  and  gouging  by  in- 
dividuals there,  including  excessive 
charges  for  the  rental  of  equipment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct;  and  a 
little  later  In  my  remarks  I  expect  to 
allude  to  some  of  the  constructive  sug- 
gestions which  came  from  Convair.  Boe- 
ing, and  other  responsible  contractors 
there,  who  sought  to  do  something 
salutary  about  that  situation. 

Illustrative  of  the  point  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  referred.  I 
state  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
there  has  not  been  an  animated  or  an 
aggressive  attitude  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  in  an  endeavor  to  correct 
the  situation,  as  disclosed  by  the  star- 
tliiiT  testimony  given  by  Ewell  H.  Hodge, 
formerly  an  Air  Force  contracting  ofiBcer 
at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  He 
testified  that  as  jobs  neared  their  end, 
he  noted  attempts  by  various  means  to 
prolong  the  jobs.  He  noted  such  in- 
stances in  connection  with  what  were 
called  first  check-out  on  equipment. 
On  the  first  check-out,  the  equipment 
worked  perfectly;  but  then,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  the  union  insisted 
on  a  second  check-out;  and,  for  some 
strange  reason  which  no  one  could  de- 
tect, on  the  second  check-out  the  equip- 
ment did  not  work  correctly;  so  the 
check-outs  and  refinements  were  pro- 
longed. Ultimately  Mr.  Hodge  resigned 
his  position:  and  he  said  he  resigned 
because  of  a  "lack  of  support  of  the  con- 
tracting ofBcer's  position" — a  lack  of 
support  by  the  officials  in  charge,  and 
including,  perhaps,  a  lack  of  support  by 
someone  at  the  Pentagon — and  a  lack 
of  determination  to  stop  such  inordinate 
delays. 

So  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  step  "nto  the  picture,  and  will  use 
his  great  power  and,  now  that  the  facts 
have  been  disclosed,  will  see  to  it  that  at 
least  the  new  contracts  contain  provi- 
sions which  will  eliminate  the  kind  of 
skulduggery  we  have  been  discussing  this 
afternoon. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  end 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  Near  the  end  of  our 
recent  hearings,  a  new  situation  bobbed 
up  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  in 
Montana,  under  a  contract  dated  March 
18,  between  ihc  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  and  the 
Montana  Line  Contractors  Association. 
That  situation  is  no  better  or  no  worse 
than  those  which  have  been  developing 
at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  and  at 
Lowry  and  at  Cape  Canaveral,  but  it 
indicates  that,  as  yet,  neither  the  De- 
pjartment  of  Defense  nor  any  other  in- 
strumentality of  our  Government — in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Labor — has 
taken  action  to  keep  the  taxpayers  from 
being  gouged  so  unconscionably. 

According     to     the     contract     signed 
March  18  in  Montana,  while  our  investi- 
gation   and    hearings    were    underway, 
foremen  and  cable  splicers  will  receive 
$4.35    an    hoiu:    on    isolated    projects — 
namely,    dams,    powerhouses,    airbases, 
and  missile  bases;  but.  according  to  an- 
other schedule,  the  same  kind  of  elec- 
trician, doin^r  the  same  kind  of  work, 
would   receive   only    $3.75   an   hour    for 
work     done     elsewhere — which     would 
cover  most  of  the  line  construction  work 
and    the    commercial    construction    in 
Montana.    Journeymen  linemen  will  re- 
ceive $4.10  an  hour  for  work  done  at 
missile  bases,  where  Uncle  Sam  pays  the 
freight;  but  they  are  to  receive  $3.50  an 
hour  for  work  done  elsewhere. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  isolated  area  of 
Malstrom  Air  Force  Base  is  only  ap- 
proximately 5  miles  from  the  city  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  the  fact  that  craft  electricians 
receive  vary  ng  rates  of  travel  pay, 
ranging  up  ti  $8.40  a  day.  They  must 
ride  in  rather  plush  circumstances,  in 
order  to  get  that  much  pay  to  go  5 
miles  out  and  5  miles  back;  but  they 
receive  that  much  travel  pay  because 
they  are  covered  by  the  part  of  the  con- 
tract which  seems  to  have  included  the 
post  offices  at  Billings,  Helena,  and 
Glasgow.  Mont.,  as  the  respective  focal 
points,  instead  of  Great  Palls,  which  is 
only  5  miles  away  from  the  Air  Force 
base  itself. 

All  that  if  bad  enough;  but  we  al.so 
have  an  inftance  which  involves  the 
Duvall  Engineering  Co.,  in  Florida — a 
concern  whose  supervisory  employees 
were  convicted  in  the  courts,  after  being 
charged  with  gouging  the  public  uncon- 
scionably, in  connection  with  construc- 
tion work  which  that  firm  did.  The 
Governor  of  Florida  has,  under  his  au- 
thority, banned  that  concern  from  ob- 
taining further  State  business  until  and 
unless  its  record  is  purged  of  wrong- 
doing. However,  we  find  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  granted  a  contract 
to  that  firm,  even  after  it  had  been 
banned  from  doing  business  with  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  someone  must  call  a 
stop  to  such  things.  Action  by  the  Con- 
gress canno:  come  fast  enough.  There- 
fore, it  seens  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  devote  his  great 
talents  and  his  great  authority  to  tak- 
ing— and  taking  now — the  necessary 
steps;  so  should  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


I  believe  that  the  Defense  Department 
contract  officers  also  can  show  a  little 
more  stamina  in  this  area  and  in  this 
field  of  activity. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  view  with  favor 
any  action  which  would  tend  to  result 
in  the  establishment  of  new  criteria  in 
comiection   with   these   matters,   in   an 
endeavor  to  prevent  such  inordinate  pay- 
ments to  the  members  of  craft  unions 
and  industrial  unions  and  also  to  non- 
union workers,  I  still  do  not  believe  that 
the  issuance  of  new  criteria  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Labor   will   suffice.     The   Con- 
gress itself  must  act  in  connection  with 
this  situation.     The  Secretary  of  Labor 
can.  and  should,  take  steps  to  correct  the 
situation  now,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense himself  should  take  similar  steps 
this  very  week.    I  also  believe  that  the 
Congress  itself  should  proceed  to  close 
the  door  to  such  practices  of  sandbag- 
ging the  taxpayers,  with  the  result  of 
weakening   our  internal   security.     For 
instance,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  pointed  out,  under  such  a 
system  the  craft  union  workers  do  not 
obtain  the  security  clearance  at  the  base 
that  the  industrial  union  workers  are  re- 
quiied  to  procure.    Moreover,  all  should 
bear  in  mind  that  Improved  practices  m 
this  connection  will  result  in  faster  and 
cheaper  programs  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  Incumbent 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  after  they  have  gone 
as  far  as  they  can  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation and  cannot  completely  cure  It.  to 
come  to  the  Congress  and  immediately 
ask  for  the  necessary  legislative  tools  or 
necessary  laws,  so  that  this  shameful 
practice  can  come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  It  is.  but  since 
they  have  waited  so  long  and  have  been 
so  tardy  in  action,  it  is  incumbent  on 
our  committee  to  go  into  session  and  to 
evolve  legislation  which  we  can  in  turn 
hand  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Having  had  the  testi- 
mony indicating  the  need  for  fast  action 
in  our  committee,  we  must  ask  the  es- 
sential and  pertinent  legislative  com- 
mittee to  bring  the  legislation  from  that 
committee  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
fast  action. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  think  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  the  executive  depart- 
ments should  not  use  this  promise  of 
action  as  a  means  of  ending  the  hearings 
and  delaying  or  preventing  passage  of 
legislation. 

However,  is  it  not  true  that  whil?  some 
87,000  or  90,000  man-days  were  lost  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  that  is  only  a  part  of 
the  story?  The  testimony  Indicated 
that  every  work  stoppage,  even  of  half 
a  day,  set  in  motion  a  chain  reaction  of 
delays,  because  one  step  or  experiment 
depended  on  another,  and  so  there  Is  no 
way  of  measuring  the  total  delay  In  our 
missile  program  brought  about  by  this 
wrongdoing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  think  he  is  also  correct  when  he  im- 
plies that  the  work  of  our  committee  has 
not  concluded.     We  have  not  finished 
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the  job.  I  think  we  should  continue  to 
resolve  whatever  issue  was  pending,  go 
into  executive  session,  and  try  to  draft 
necessary  legislation,  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  this  particular  problem.  While  we 
have  no  legislative  jurisdiction  in  this 
field,  we  have  the  evidence  necessary  to 
tailor  the  legislation  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  first  enacted 
in  1931.  and  subsequently  amended  in 
1935  and  1940.  It  is  applicable  to  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $::.000,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  for  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and /or  repair,  including 
painting  and  redecorating,  of  public 
buildings  and  public,  works,  requiring 
the  employment  of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics. Its  priman'  purpose  is  to  set 
forth  the  minimum  ^vages  that  may  be 
paid  to  each  classification  of  laborers  or 
mechanics  who  p^eriorm  work  which 
comes  within  the  scoi)e  of  the  act.  The 
act,  of  course,  does  not  require  that  such 
work  be  performed  only  by  regular  con- 
struction-type contractors,  and  it  does 
not  give  unions  sole  jurisdiction  over 
such  work. 

This  I  should  rep<'at.  because  there 
seems  to  be  .some  llluiion  in  some  quar- 
ters that  that  is  so,  but  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  does  not  give  unions  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  that  work. 

If  the  Secretary  of  I^abor  merely  Lssues 
new  criteria  in  the  field  of  "construc- 
tion," as  stated  in  the  act,  it  Is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  act  ccmtinues  to  express 
the  intention  of  Congress,  even  In  the 
light  of  technological  advancements  in 
the  missile  field,  which  I  do  not  l)elieve 
Is  actually  the  case.  I\irthermore.  there 
already  are  in  existence  volumes  of  rul- 
ings, interpretations,  and  findings  that 
have  been  developed  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. These  include  rulings  on  the 
Da\is-Bacon  Act  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  It  might  be  said  that  this  es- 
tablishes a  great  deal  of  precedent  upon 
which  to  base  subse<iuent  rulmgs,  but 
those  who  are  workirig  directly  in  this 
field  tell  me  that  it  has  only  served,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellak  I  said  in  p>osirg  a  question  in  our 
recent  hearings,  to  "compound  the  con- 
fusion." In  addition,  new  criteria  will 
still  take  a  great  deal  of  our  vital  time 
before  they  are  completely  interpreted. 
Therefore,  while  they  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  believe  that  we  should 
go  further,  and  that  tie  Congress  should 
enact  amendatory  legislation  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  spelling  out  specifical- 
ly those  areas,  and  c-jvering  specifically 
the  all-important  missile  field. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr  McClellai»] 
that  the  Congress  should  find  a  way  to 
outlaw  strikes  and  Tork  stoppages  on 
Government  defense  ( ontracts.  especially 
as  they  concern  the  vital  missile  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  con.*ident  that  the  pro- 
FKJsed  executive  order  alone  would  do 
this,  although,  of  course,  I  have  not  had 
occasion  as  yet  to  se?  such  an  order.  I 
hope  it  will  be  fortlicoming  before  the 
end  of  the  week. 

A  news  story  In  yejterday's  paper  con- 
cerning General  Electric  in  Philadelphia 
Indicates  that  these  strikes  and  slow- 
downs are  still  continuing,  and  it  Is  read- 


ily discernible  that  something  must  be 
done  to  remedy  such  situations. 

I  read  a  headline,  "$25  Million  Proj- 
ectr— Philly  Strike  Hits  Missile  Program." 
The  article  begins  with  the  words: 

Another  construction  union  strike — thla 
one  In  Philadelphia— haa  hit  the  Nation's 
missile -space  effort. 

This  was  only  yesterday,  after  it  had 
been  armounced  we  had  suspended  our 
hearings.  I  hope  these  people  will  real- 
ize that  we  have  not  suspended  our  in- 
vestigation, and  they  may  very  well  come 
In  the  purview  of  the  resumed  hearings. 

I  continue  to  read  from  that  article : 

Picketing  by  30  members  ol  the  Operating 
Engineers  Union,  according  to  information 
here,  has  halted  all  work  on  a  $25  million 
project  which  includes  the  free  world's  most 
advanced  device   for  testing  space   vehicles. 

As  of  last  night.  800  other  building  trades 
workers  had  been  off  the  >ob  since  Monday 
morning  because  of  the  engineers'  picket 
line. 

I  reiterate  the  question  of  the  chair- 
man: Is  our  Government  entirely  impo- 
tent? Is  there  not  someone  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  somewhere,  willing 
to  take  a  step  now  to  at  least  close  the 
gate  a  little,  until  Congress  has  time  to 
act?  I  can  think  of  no  challenge  before 
Congress  today  on  which  we  could  act 
more  expeditiously  and  do  something  ef- 
fective to  protect  our  security  at  a  time 
when  it  is  being  sabotaged  by  activities 
of  this  tj-pe. 

In  general.  I  feel  that  any  action  to  be 
taken  in  this  direction  should  include 
provisions  to  the  effect  that  any  labor 
disputes  and  or  grievances  must  be  de- 
cided on  the  spot,  with  dispatch.  While 
the  initial  decision  by  the  neutral  per- 
son so  designated  could  be  appealed  or 
reviewed,  I  believe  that  such  a  decision 
should  remain  in  force  pending  the  ap- 
peal, and  that  the  results  of  the  appeal 
should  not  be  retroactive.  It  would  be 
incumbent  up>on  the  one  making  the  de- 
cision, to  base  his  decision  on  how  the 
work  could  be  advanced  with  the  great- 
est efficiency  in  terms  of  man-hours, 
tune,  and  money.  Enforcement  provi- 
sions should  also  be  included  so  that  the 
imtial,  and  reviewed,  decision  would 
have   some  "teeth"   and   binding   effect. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  at  the  time  of  its  enactment 
in  1931,  "public  works"  consisted  pri- 
marily of  roads,  dams,  public  buildings, 
jails,  schoolhouses,  and  work  of  that 
kind,  which  long  have  been  recognized 
as  work  areas  for  the  construction 
trades.  However,  such  things  as  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  weapons 
systems  were  unknown.  It  is  straining 
an  interpretation  to  say  that  Congress 
intended  that  the  term  "construction" 
should  be  apphed,  therefore,  to  work 
such  as  installing  a  highly  technical 
weapons  system,  with  all  of  its  maze  of 
electronics,  or  to  the  equally  technical 
ground-support  equipment,  considering 
the  infinitely  complicated  nature  of  that 
work,  the  variety  of  coordinated  skills 
needed  to  accomplish  it,  and  the  com- 
plete dissimilarity  between  public  works 
in  1931  and  pubUc  works  as  they  exist 
today,  if  indeed  we  are  going  to  classify 
the  building  and  testing  of  missiles  as  a 


public  works  project,   as  some  of  the 

union  leaders  insist  on  doing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  act,  which  our  hearings  showed 
some  r>eople  were  only  too  anxious  to 
interpret  to  include  not  only  the  instal- 
lation of  a  missile  system  manufactured 
in  an  industrial  plant  but  also  the  com- 
ponents of  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  system,  as  being  "construction." 
should  be  updated  so  as  to  redefine 
either  "construction"  or  "public  works," 
or  both,  so  as  to  more  realistically  deter- 
mine and  distinguish  betW(i?en  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  work  and  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  equipment 
which  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
facility. 

While  I  believe  that  this  should  re- 
quire some  study.  I  might  just  pose,  by 
way  of  illustration,  how  the  term  "pub- 
lic works"  as  used  in  the  act  might  be 
redefined: 

Whenever  used  In  this  act.  the  term  "pub- 
Uc work"  means  permanent  structural  im- 
provement of  a  piece  of  real  estate  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  such  as  a  bridge,  dam,  or 
fortress,  but  shall  not  incldue  removable 
equipment  such  as  ordnance,  machinery, 
ground  control,  ground  support  or  commu- 
nications systems — even  the  word  "missile" 
or  "missile  and  its  ground  support  systems" 
or  some  such,  could  be  spelled  out — even 
though  such  equipment  may  by  attachment 
to  the  permanent  structure,  have  become  a 
fijctiire  under  ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of 
fwoperty,  and  irrespective  of  whether  the  in- 
stallation, assembly,  repair  or  alteration  of 
such  equipment  Is  performed  at  the  site  of 
the  public  work. 

Another  definition,  that  of  "construc- 
tion," which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee used  during  the  hearings,  is  also 
quite  similar  in  effect.     It  was; 

If  what  is  being  done  becomes  real  estate 
and  would  be  conveyed  or  transferred  by 
deed  of  conveyance  conveying  title  to  the 
land  and  all  appurtenances  there  and  to 
belonging,  this  would  be  considered  as  "con- 
struction." If  it  is  something  being  In- 
stalled, it  can  be  removed  whenever  the 
tenant  walked  out.  It  is  not  "construcUon." 

In  checking  this  proposal  with  some 
distingiushed  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  from  Convair. 
from  Boeing,  and  from  Martin,  it  was 
learned  they  felt  that  the  definition 
which  the  chairman  suggested  was  not 
comprehensive  enough  and  not  inclusive 
enough,  and  that  we  should  spell  out  the 
terms  of  the  legislation  so  clearly  that 
even  Philadelphia  la^Ters  could  not  dis- 
agree about  the  content. 

Some  of  the  union  leaders  who  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings  said  this  would 
be  helpful  to  them  in  efforts  to  make 
their  men  understand  where  a  public 
works  project  ends  and  where  a  missile 
construction  project  or  a  missile  instal- 
lation project  begins. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  available  a  whole 
list  of  additional  disclosures  which  are 
pretty  serious  in  this  connection.  I 
shall  not  recite  them,  for  the  hour  ia 
late. 

I  believe  I  should  point  out  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Florida  has  a  right- 
to-work  law,  there  were  23  work  stop- 
pages and  total  man-days  lost  of  9,045 
because  of  the  presence  of  nonunion 
workmen  on  the  Cape  Canaveral  job. 
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Although  there  is  a  right-to-work  law  in 
the  State,  and  perhaps  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  it  was  not  made  an  is- 
sue in  any  court  that  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Rose,  the  general  manager  of  a 
small  electronics  corporation  in  Florida, 
told  of  not  being  allowed  to  install  a  se- 
quencer. He  had  nonunion  men.  The 
installation  part  of  contract  was  taken 
away  to  "buy  labor  peace."  By  innu- 
endo or  by  implication,  Mr.  Rose  was 
told  that  if  his  company  instead  of  the 
electrical  union  insisted  on  installing 
the  equipment,  there  would  be  a  strike 
on  the  cape.  It  was  suggested  by  one 
imion  leader  to  Mr.  Rose  that  it  was  his 
patriotic  duty  to  capitulate  to  the  union. 
Mr.  Rose  called  it  patriotic  blackmail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case.  too. 
the  enforcement  machinery  of  existing 
law  applied  by  an  aggressive  Department 
of  Labor  could  erase  a  situation  which 
has  gotten  pretty  bad  and  pretty  serious. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  Record  any 
more  today,  Mr.  President,  by  citing 
other  incidents  on  such  situations  as 
that  which  recently  came  to  light  in 
Philadelphia.  These  situations  must  be 
corrected  Immediately.  I  know  our  in- 
vestigators will  continue  to  follow  the 
evidence  wherever  it  is  and  that  we  shall 
hold  committee  sessions  and  public 
hearings  whenever  the  evidence  discloses 
unsavory  conditions.  I  hope  deeply 
that  our  committee  wnll  shortly  go  into 
executive  session  to  tailor  proposed  leg- 
islation to  meet  the  specific  problems  the 
investigation  has  disclosed. 

Beyond  that,  I  again  express  the  hope 
that  the  Congress,  before  adjournment 
this  year — I  hope  before  the  end  of 
June — will  pass  legislation  to  make  the 
type  of  situations  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed today  impossible,  with  penalties 
sufficiently  great  so  that  if  there  are  vio- 
lations in  the  first  instance  there  will 
not  be  many  of  them  because  those  en- 
gaging in  making  such  violations  will 
recognize  that  the  American  public  has 
made  up  its  mind  "first  things  come 
first"  and  that  no  selfish  group  has  the 
right  to  jeopardize  the  security  of  every 
American  for  temporary  gain  for  itself. 


I         EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation at  the  desk. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OP  THE  MINT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  DENVER, 
COLO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Fern  V.  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Denver,  Colo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently I  am  temporarily  the  only  Re- 
publican Senator  in  the  Chamber.  Has 
this  nomination  been  cleared? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  This  is  the 
nomination  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States  at  Denver,  and 
it  has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  heard  the  earlier  col- 
loquy.   I  have  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PRINTING  IN  THE  RECORD  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  PRESS  CONFER- 
ENCES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  print- 
ing in  the  Record  of  the  transcript  of 
Presidential  news  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  86) 
providing  that  each  Presidential  press 
conference  held  during  a  session  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  printed  in  the  Concres- 
siONAi.  Record,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
relaxed  Prfsidential  press  relationship 
which  we  are  famiUar  with  today  is  the 
result  of  a  long  evolutionary  process  in 
our  American  history.  The  first  press 
relations  conducted  in  a  modern  sense 
began  with  President  Cleveland,  with 
regular  news  conferences  being  initiated 
by  President  Wilson.  Throughout  this 
period,  from  Presidents  Cleveland  to 
Eisenhower  direct  quotations  required 
the  special  permission  of  the  President. 
Under  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
for  the  first  time  Presidential  press  con- 
ferences were  rebroadcast  on  radio  and 
television,  vvhile  President  Kennedy  has 
contributed  to  the  public's  interest  in 
Government  by  conducting  live  TV  and 
radio  press  conferences. 

Of  what  greater  imE>ortance  is  the 
free,  unedited  communication  system 
between  a  President  and  his  people. 
Only  through  a  well-informed  public 
can  a  President  hope  to  attain  the  co- 
operation so  vitally  necessary  to  make 
a  democracy  work.  However,  this  is  not 
a  one-way  street,  for  in  freely  communi- 
cating with  the  public  the  President  is 
better  able  to  ascertain  what  the  public's 
opinion  is  on  leading  issues  of  the  day. 

Furthermore,  since  our  great  Nation 
is  a  world  leader,  the  uninhibited  press 
conference  serves  to  inform  while  reach- 
ing out  a  liand  of  friendship  across  the 
seas.  In  r.o  better  way  can  we  promote 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  United 


States  and  its  policies  than  through  the 
official  words  of  our  President. 

It  is  with  the  aforesaid  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  Presidential  news  conference  in 
mind  that  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  to  print  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  transcript  of  each  Presiden- 
tial press  conference  held  while  the  Con- 
gress is  in  session. 

Presently,  only  nine  newspap>ers  in  the 
whole  United  States  print  the  confer- 
ences in  their  entirety.  I  compliment 
those  nine  newspapers  for  their  great 
public  service.  Thus,  printing  the  con- 
ferences in  the  Congressional  Record 
will  make  them  a  readily  accessible  pub- 
lic document  to  Americans,  as  well  as  to 
our  neighbors  overseas. 

Of  course,  this  could  be  done  by  any 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent  at 
any  tune  following  a  press  conference 
that  the  transcript  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  It  seemed 
to  me.  however,  it  would  be  much  more 
desirable  to  have  some  official  action, 
and  to  have  the  transcripts  of  press 
conferences  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
automatically,  by  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution,  as  I  have  indicated  today. 

These  press  conferences  will  serve  a 
very  valuable  function  for  students,  for 
thought  leaders,  for  community  leaders, 
for  editors,  and  others  who  are  keenly 
concerned  about  the  course  of  American 
history. 

It  is  essential  for  the  social  and  po- 
litical leaders  of  a  country  to  keep 
abreast  of  U.S.  policy  statements.  Since 
the  Congressional  Record  is  widely 
distributed  among  the  world's  opinion- 
makers,  the  verbatim  reporting  of  Presi- 
dential news  conferences  would  elim- 
inate the  ofttlmes  endless  search  for  the 
exact  statement  on  any  one  issue. 

Any  possible  distortion  of  facts  due  to 
the  human  element  of  the  news  proc- 
esses will  have  been  eliminated.  This 
is  most  important  in  light  of  the  world 
posture  of  the  United  States  und  its  de- 
sire to  honestly  and  sincerely  promote 
world   peace   through    understanding. 

Mr.  President,  because  President 
Kennedy  has  taken  a  bold  approach  to 
his  press  conferences.  I  sincerely  believe 
the  resolution  I  have  introduced  today 
will  serve  to  complement  and  implement 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  publication  of  the  transcript  of 
the  conferences  would  be  a  great  public 
service  for  all  educational  institutions 
and  all  media  of  communication. 
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"TRUTH   IN  LENDING  '  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27,  1961.  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
21  other  Senators,  I  introduced  the 
"truth  in  lending"  bill,  which  would  re- 
quire all  lenders  to  fully  disclose  to  any 
borrower  the  cost  of  consumer  credit 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  credit 
transactions. 

Or  Wednesday.  May  3,  a  lengthy 
speech  was  made  by  Senator  Bennett  on 
the  Senate  fioor  attacking  this  bill. 
There  were  a  number  of  charges  made 
against  the  bill  and  its  sponsors.  I  have 
prepared  a  reply  answering  the  major 


charges  against  the  bill.  I  do  not  choose 
to  reply  to  those  charges  of  a  personal 
nature  which  were  Included  in  Senator 
Bennetts  speech,  since  an  exchange  of 
personalities  Is  seldom  productive  and  It 
Is  better  to  let  one's  life  and  conduct  an- 
swer these  Imputations  rather  than  to 
refute  them  with  worls. 

First,  however,  let  me  quote  some  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  speech  In 
opposition  to  this  legislation: 

Those  who  embark  on  a  cruBade  In  the 
name  of  truth  take  o;i  themselves  a  great 
moral  obligation.  They  must  search  for 
truth  diligently  with  open  minds — minds 
that  are  not  so  prejudiced  that  they  reject, 
oppose,  or  Ignore  all  .acts  that  do  not  fit 
Into  their  conceived  g>al  or  purpose. 

Is  this  bin.  8.  1740  conceived  and  sup- 
ported In  the  clear  sp  rlt  of  truth?  Do  Its 
requirements  meet  Us  stated  objectives? 
Are  the  examples  used  and  the  argumenu 
m.-ide  to  support  It  clearly  relevant.  Inter- 
nally consistent,  and  free  from  concealed 
purpose?  Speaking  ai  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ba:iklng  and  Currency, 
which  heard  a  similar  bill  last  year,  my  an- 
swer to  all  of  these  questions  would  be  an 
unqualified  "No." 

Those  who  have  read  S.  1740  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  Tne  remarks  which  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  the  introducUon  of  this  bill  will. 
I  think.  demonstraU'  that  the  examples 
and  arguments  mado  In  support  of  this 
bill  are  both  relevant  and  Internally 
consistent. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  the  accusa- 
tions of  "prejudice."  "Ignorance."  and 
"concealed  purpose"  levied  against  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

However,  the  charges  leveled  against 
the  bill  Itself  do  require  a  complete  and 
detailed  response.  Tlierefore.  I  have 
prepared  a  reply  listing  the  major 
charges  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  providing  the  fa-^ts  which,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, refute  these  allegations. 

CHAKOI 

It  is  charged  that  this  "bill  may  con- 
ceal an  antibu.sine.ss  bias,  including  an 
apparent  belief  that  businessmen  must 
be  Immoral,  Ipso  facto." 

FACTS 

Since  this  is  a  charge  against  all  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bUl,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  this  accusation  on  their 
behalf.  Their  recc'rd  is  a  complete 
defense. 

For  my  part,  I  ex])ressed  my  own  In- 
tentions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
S.  1740  was  introduced  as  follows,  and  I 
did  so  without  any  mental  reservations 
or  any  ulterior  purr-oses. 

We  want  to  correct  a  situation  which  has 
existed  for  many  years.  We  ask  only  for 
improvements  In  the  future  and  are  not 
concerned  with  apportioning  the  blame  for 
the  present   or  the  pwist. 

Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  ttiat  I  am 
not  trying  to  Indict  the  American  business 
community.  Dndoub-.edly,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  lenders  and  sellers  wish  to 
be  completely  honeet  and  ethical,  but  In 
pursuing  the  elusive  consumer  at  the  retail 
level,  too  many  lenders  have  fsillen  Into  a 
competitive  jungle  w.iere  survival  seems  to 
have  depended  upon  camouflaging,  hiding 
or  understating  the  real  price  of  credit. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  last  year 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  majority 


of  borrowers  are  not  fully  informed 
about  the  true  cost  of  credit. 

Mutual  savings  banks,  credit  unions, 
legal  aid  societies,  and  better  business 
bureaus  all  testified  to  the  abuses  aris- 
ing out  of  the  nondisclosure  of  the  cost 
of  consumer  credit. 

They  also  supported  this  bill. 

Most  of  the  reports  from  executive 
agencies  last  year  were  favorable. 
Many  agencies  recommended  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  groups 
would  support  legislation  which  conceals 
an  antibusiness  bltis  Including  an  ap- 
parent belief  that  businessmen  must  be 
immoral. 

Also.  Dr.  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  finance,  Ford 
Motor  Co..  testifying  before  the  Senate 
hearings  on  auto  financing,  stated: 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance  and 
Insurance  arrangements  and  the  charges  for 
them  are  sxich  as  almost  to  defy  compre- 
hension. It  Is  Impossible  for  the  average 
buyer  to  appraise  the  rates  for  the  finance 
and  InsTirance  services  offered  as  compared 
with  alternatives  available  elsewhere. 

Is  the  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  guilty  of  harboring  "an  anti- 
business  bias?" 

CHARGE 

The  lurid  examples,  presented  In  the  testi- 
mony, actually  Involve  fraud  and  other 
crlmee  which  are  already  punishable  by  local 
law. 

FACTS 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  lurid  ex- 
amples presented  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  last  year  might  have 
been  violations  of  State  and  local  laws. 
If  they  were  not.  they  certainly  should 
have  been,  smee  they  involved  gross 
fraud  or  exploitation,  particularly  of  our 
less  educated  and  lowest  Income  groups. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  examples 
presented  in  the  testimony  were  demon- 
strations of  misleading  and  deceptive 
statements  of  the  cost  cf  credit.  Most 
of  these  techniques  of  hiding  credit  costs 
have  been  labeled  "misleading  and  de- 
ceptive" by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

However.  I  urge  every  Senator  to  read 
the  record  of  the  hearings  last  >-ear 
and  determine  for  himself  whether  this 
charge  Is  accurate.  The  hundreds  of 
pages  of  testimony  about  abuses  in  the 
field  of  consumer  credit  are  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  widespread  use  of  tech- 
niques to  camoufiage  the  cost  of  credit. 
F\irthermore  the  legal  process  is  so  costly 
and  time  consuming  that  It  Is  not  an 
adequate  remedy  for  those  with  limited 
Incomes  and  little  leisure  with  which 
to  prosecute  complaints. 

CHARGE 

S.  1740  asks  Congress  to  Ignore  these  ele- 
mentary commercial  facts.  This  Is  legis- 
lative Irresponsibility.  •  •  •  In  fact,  at  least 
31  States  have  passed  laws  dealing  with 
various  types  of  merchandise  credit.  Includ- 
ing measures  establishing  maximum  rates 
and  compelling  comprehensive  disclosure  of 
consumer  credit  charges,  but  In  dollars  or 
monthly  rates  of  service  charge.  They  have 
acted  resp>onslbIy.  They  have  known  better 
than  to  saddle  the  merchants  of  America 
with  the  impossible  liability  inherent  In  the 
simple  annual  requirement  of  the  bill. 


FACTS 


The  majority  of  the  States  have  passed 
laws  requiring  small  loan  companies  to 
state  their  charges  in  terms  of  simple 
interest.  Generally,  these  laws  provide 
that  the  simple  interest  rate  must  Include 
all  charges  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit.  However,  these  lenders  are  per- 
mitted to  state  the  simple  Interest  rate 
on  a  monthly  rather  than  an  annual 
basis. 

Over  40  States  require  State-chartered 
credit  unions  to  state  their  charges  in 
terms  of  simple  interest.  Again,  the 
simple  interest  rate  must  include  all  costs 
incident  to  the  extension  of  credit.  The 
simple  interest  rate  is  usually  permitted 
to  be  stated  on  a  monthly,  rather  than 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Most  retailers  disclose  their  credit 
costs  on  revolving  charge  accounts  and 
simple  credit  plans  m  terms  of  a  simple 
interest  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance  on 
a  monthly  basis. 

However,  to  my  knowledge,  no  infor- 
mation was  presented  to  the  Production 
and  Stabilization  Subcommittee  last  year 
to  indicate  that  any  State  law  prevents 
lenders  from  disclosing  their  changes  in 
terms  of  a  simple  interest  rate  on  an  an- 
nual basis  rather  than  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  clear  that — 

First.  The  majority  of  the  States  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  simple  interest  rate 
method  of  disclosing  the  costs  of  many 
types  of  consumer  credit. 

Second.  Where  many  State  laws.  In 
regard  to  the  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
credit  are  silent,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
charge  account  and  revolving  credit  plans 
of  retailers,  the  established  business 
practice  has  been  to  use  a  simple  interest 
rate  on  a  per  month  basis  because  i*.  is 
the  ea.siest  rate  computation  and  dis- 
closure method  to  use. 

Most  mortgage  lenders  disclose  mort- 
gage costs  in  terms  of  a  simple  annual 
interest  rate. 

Third.  To  convert  a  monthly  simple 
interest  rate  into  a  simple  annual  rate 
only  requires  multiplying  the  monthly 
rate  by  12— there  are  12  months  in  a 
year. 

Such  a  requirement  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  irresponsible.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  construe  this  as  saddling  the  mer- 
chants of  America  with  the  impossible 
liability  inherent  in  the  simple  annual 
requirement  of  the  bill. 

If  rates  can  be  quoted  on  a  monthly 
basis,  why  can  they  not  be  quoted  on  a 
yearly  basis? 

CHARGE 

I  have  considered  It  my  duty  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  be  especially  watchful  of  this 
legislation.  Its  alleged  banner  of  truth  Is  a 
tempting  one  to  follow.  But  this  truth  label 
Is  a  deceptive  cover  for  a  misleading  pack- 
age— a  hidden  bill   trick. 

It  is  then  charged  that  this  bill — 
could  not  be  enforced  except  with  the  aid 
of  a  vast  army  of  Federal  price  control  bu- 
reaucrats. If  rigid  enforcement  of  S.  1740 
were  attempted  It  would  burden  the  tax- 
payer with  heavy  cost  of  a  supersnooper 
agency,  bring  both  weakness  and  chaos  to  our 
credit-based  system  of  retail  distribution, 
and  lessen,  rather  than  Increase,  the  con- 
sumer's knowledge  of  truth  in  lending. 
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FACTS 

Last  year  opponents  complained  about 
the  self-enforcing  features  of  the  bill. 
A  careful  reading  of  section  7  of  the  bill 
will  indicate  that  this  bill  has  been  de- 
signed to  be  self-enforcing  with  a 
minimum  of  compliance  burden  or  ex- 
I)enditure.  The  bill  permits  the  borrower 
to  recover  from  the  lender  twice  the 
finance  charge  involved,  up  to  $2,000  if 
the  lender  does  not  disclose  the  informa- 
tion required  by  the  bill. 

Of  course  these  charges  are  not  new. 
Every  time  Congress  has  considered  a  bill 
to  require  full  disclosure  or  accurate 
labeling  of  any  goods  or  services,  it  has 
been  charged  that  such  a  requirement 
would  bring  chaos  to  that  industry 

The  truth  in  securities  or  SEC  legisla- 
tion was  opposed  on  these  same  grounds 
over  25  years  ago. 

More  recently  the  automobile  price 
labeling  legislation  was  opposed  on  the 
same  i,rounds. 

CH.\KCE 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  which 
should  have  basic  and  ultimate  concern  for 
all  of  us.  who,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
should  be  dedicated  to  truth  in  legislation. 
Is  ttie  bin  constitutional? 


FACTS 

This  bill  '  S.  1740 1  does  rest  on  a  sound 
constitutional  basis. 

The  Legal  Tender  cases  (79  U.S.  457 
(1870')  support  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 

First.  The  power  conferred  on  Con- 
gress by  article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution "to  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin"  does 
not  limit  by  its  terms  the  power  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  currency. 

Second.  This  power,  coupled  with  fl) 
the  "necessary  and  proper  clause,  '  and 
(ii)  the  denial  to  the  States — article  I, 
section  10 — of  any  power  to  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  and  to  make  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,  vests  whatever 
power  there  is  over  the  currency  in  Con- 
gress. 

Third.  For  an  act  to  be  constitutional 
it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  give  effect  to  a 
specified  power.  Congress  has  the 
choice  of  means  to  a  permissive  end. 

Prom  these  general  propositions  one 
may  reasonably  contend  that  a  require- 
ment by  Congress  to  disclose  the  cost  of 
credit  is  an  exercise  of  its  power  over  the 
currency;  such  disclosure  having  been 
determined  by  the'  Congress  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  stabilize  the  economy 
and  protect  the  value  of  the  currency. 

CHARGE 

It  is  charged  that — 

The  language  which  describes  the  stated 
objective  of  the  bill  conceals  the  true  pur- 
pose. 

The  alleged  true  purpose  is  later 
identified.  It  is  said  by  the  opponents 
that— 

1.  The  bin  as  drafted  would  require  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  methodB  and  proce- 
dures by  which  merchants  may  extend  credit. 
Even  the  author  of  the  bill  denies  this  pur- 
pose. 

2.  This  legislation  would  require  the 
establishment  of  a  full-blown  Federal  price 
control  agency  to  fix  maximum  cash  celling 


prices  for  every  merchant  and  on  every  item 
In  every  corner  of  the  tJnlted  States,  and 
to  compel  the  separate  statement  of  the  per- 
centage credit  rate. 

3.  The  proponents  of  the  bill  have  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence  on  these  points, 
and  although  price  control  may  not  be  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  bill,  It  is  mean- 
ingless without  such  control.  This  silence 
is  understandable  because  it  hides  the  un- 
palatable truth. 

FACTS 

These  charges  that  the  hidden  pur- 
pose of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  is  "the 
establishment  of  a  full-blown  Federal 
price  control  agency"  are  certainly  with- 
out foundation,  I  think  everyone  recog- 
nizes tactics  of  desperation.  When  one 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  substance  of  a 
bill,  the  motives  of  the  sponsors  are 
questioned. 

It  is  amazing  to  discover  that  this  op- 
ponent can  read  the  minds  and  motives 
of  the  22  Senators  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation with  such  complete  assurance. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  has  bothered 
to  read  this  bill  can  determine  for  him- 
self whether  or  not  there  is  one  single 
word  in  the  bill  to  suggest  or  imply  any 
sort  of  Federal  price  fixing. 

I  do  not  claim  any  similar  extra- 
sensory perception  or  omniscience. 
Therefore,  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  rationale  for  these 
accusations. 

Furthermore,  the  language  of  this  bill 
which  allows  State  regulation  when  Fed- 
eral standards  are  completely  met  re- 
futes these  charges. 

Section  6<b)  of  the  bill: 

6(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  except 
from  the  requirements  of  this  act  any  credit 
transactions  or  class  of  transactions  which  It 
determines  are  effectively  regulated  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  so  as  to  require  the 
disclosure  by  the  creditor  of  the  same  in- 
formation as  Is  required  under  section  4  of 
this  act. 

Obviously  any  State  can  assume  the 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  this  act  and 
take  away  the  job  by  merely  conforming 
to  the  simple  standards  laid  down  in 
this  bill. 

This  is  a  Federal  standards  bill.  It 
sets  criteria  for  full  disclosure  of  the 
costs  of  credit.  But  the  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  encourage  the  States  to  im- 
prove their  disclosure  laws  so  that  they 
may  assume  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement and  administration. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  some 
of  the  same  parties  who  complain  most 
vociflerously  that  States  rights  are  be- 
ing invaded  have  opposed  this  same  type 
of  legislation  at  the  State  level.  One  of 
the  arguments  used  against  such  full 
disclosure  legislation  at  the  State  level 
is  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  require 
lenders  in  one  State  to  fully  disclose  the 
costs  of  credit  in  a  mesmingful  manner 
while  their  competitors  In  other  States 
with  inferior  credit  cost  disclosure  laws 
could  continue  to  woo  away  customers 
through  the  use  of  misleading  methods 
of  stating  the  cost  of  credit.  That  is 
why  Federal  standards  are  needed. 

CHABCE 

The  futility  of  the  bill  as  It  stands  needs 
no  Intricate  explanation.  [A  merchant] 
would  be  free  to  fix  his  prices  at  levels  which 
would    take   care   of   bis    credit    loesee   and 


could  remain  free  to  advertise  to  corwumers 
that  he  made  no  charge  for  credit,  no  matter 
how  long  the  period  of  payment  was  ex- 
tended. 

This  Is  no  figment  of  my  imagination;  the 
point  has  never  been  denied. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the  bill  were  passed, 
every  merchant  in  the  land  would  be  under 
heavy  pressure  to  set  his  prices  so  as  to 
avoid  any  separate  credit  charges.  And  this 
could  easily  be  done, 

FACTS 

This  point  was  discussed  and  refuted 
by  witnesses  from  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association  appearing  before  the 
committee  last  year. 

There  seems  to  be  some  fear  that  if  this 
bill  were  enacted,  merchandisers  who  are 
extending  credit  concurrently  with  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  would  simply  lower  their  fi- 
nancing rates  and  boost  up  or  "pack"  the 
prices  of  articles  sold.  This  fear,  we  believe, 
is  groundless.  Normal  price  competition  In 
the  sale  of  goods  in  local  markets  would 
prevent  this  from  occurring  and  protect 
honest  merchants  for  the  following  reasoi\a: 

(a)  The  merchandiser  must  llrst  sell  his 
product  before  customers  will  use  his  credit 
plan. 

(b)  Consumers  carefully  shop  for  goods 
and  services  when  prices  are  fully  disclosed 
or  stated  explicitly. 

(c)  Attempts  by  a  merchant  to  hike  prices 
on  goods  to  make  his  finance  charges  ap- 
pear to  be  more  attractive  would  simply 
drive  his  customers  Into  the  stores  of  his 
competitors. 

(d)  Those  customers  who  needed  credit 
to  purchase  particular  goods  would  shop  for 
credit  at  "Indepeudent"  lenders  and  make 
cash  purchases  or  patronize  a  lower  priced, 
cash-and-carry  merchant. 

In  short,  honest  merchants  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  The  normal  workings  of 
price  competition  In  the  marketplace  would 
deter  any  unscrupulous  merchants  from  at- 
tempting to  pervert   the   Intent  of  the  bill 

(Source:  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  S.  2755,  86th  Cong  ,  2d  seas  ,  consumer 
credit  labeling  bill,  p.  542  ) 

ThLs  is  such  an  artful  argument  that 
a  fuller  refutation  is  in  order. 

If  merchants  can  easily  hide  the  cost 
of  credit  by  raising  the  price  of  their 
goods  and  services,  why  have  they  not 
done  so  already? 

Most  merchants  do  disclose  the  dollar 
cost  of  credit  on  monthly  bills  sent  to 
customers.  Also  merchants  do  disclose 
the  true  interest  rate  on  their  financing 
charges  on  a  monthly  basis. 

I  fail  to  see  why  merchants  make  a 
disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit  now  if  it 
is  so  easy  to  hide  these  costs  in  the 
prices  of  their  goods. 

Later  Senator  Bennktt  suggests  that 
this  type  of  disclosure  legislation  should 
be  left  to  the  States. 

Again,  I  fail  to  see  why  lenders  would 
conscientiously  comply  with  State  laws 
which  were  adequate  but  would  deliber- 
ately evade  any  such  Federal  law,  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  opponent  of 
this  legislation,  with  his  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  lending  field  and  his 
deep  interest  in  the  problems  of  consum- 
er credit,  will  be  able  to  explain  why 
lenders  would  comply — and  have  com- 
plied— with  State  fiill  disclosure  laws 
where  they  are  effective  but  would  evade 
any  such  Federal  law  requiring  the  full 
disclosure  of  the  costs  of  credit. 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  peculiar  States 
rights  argument. 
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Moreover,  a  littLe  analysis  of  how  free 
competitive  mark*  ts  work  will  also  dem- 
onstrate the  falla(;y  of  this  charge. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  In  a  free 
and  competitive  market,  merchants  are 
not  free  to  fix  prices  on  their  goods  at 
any  level  they  dejire  in  order  to  absorb 
or  hide  the  costs  of  credit.  Retail  mer- 
chants ojjerate  in  an  extremely  com- 
petitive market.  Merchants  who  at- 
tempted such  price  fixing  to  hide  the 
costs  of  credit  would  quickly  find  their 
business  diverted  to  other  retailers — cash 
and  carry  stores,  discount  stores,  and 
other  retailers  who  had  not  raised  their 
prices  on  the  same  articles  to  conceal 
the  cost  of  credit. 

In  fact,  there  are  only  two  circum- 
stances under  wliich  merchants  could 
fix  their  prices  at  a  higher  level  so  as  to 
conceal  the  cost  of  credit. 

First.  If  the  retailer  were  a  monop- 
olist That  is,  he  has  no  effective  com- 
E>etition  which  would  force  his  prices 
down  to  a  comr>etitive  market  level.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  there  are  many  mo- 
nopolists in  the  field  of  retailing.  Even 
the  single  retalkr  in  the  small  town 
must  compete  vigorously  with  the  many 
mail  order  houses  which  are  soliciting 
his  customers 

However,  if  there  are  unusual  circum- 
stances in  which  a  retailer  has  been  able 
to  establish  an  effective  monor>oly,  we 
have  antitrust  laws  which  can  correct 
this  situation. 

Second.  The  only  other  circumstance 
under  which  retailers  can  fix  prices  so 
as  to  conceal  the  cost  of  credit  is  if  they 
all  enter  into  a  collusive  agreement  for 
that  purpose  to  prevent  price  competi- 
tion from  operating 

Such  collusive  agreements  are  obvi- 
ously conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  we  have  adequate  laws  to  deal  with 
such  occurrences  We  are  all  keenly 
aware  that  a  litt'e  price  fixing  has  ex- 
isted in  the  electrical  manufacturing 
industry.  If  the  opponent  of  this  legis- 
lation feels  that  such  conspiracies  do 
exist  now  in  the  field  of  retailing,  it  is 
his  public  duty  to  notify  the  antitrust 
authorities  for  appropriate  investigation 
and  possible  prosecution. 

Therefore,  I  must  strongly  disagree 
with  Senator  BEi^NrrT  when  he  claims 
that  such  price  fixing  "could  easily  be 
done."  It  may  be  easy  to  enter  into  such 
price-fixing  agreements,  but  retailers.  I 
am  sure,  are  perfectly  aware  that  these 
arrangements  are  illegal.  Indeed.  I  must 
al30  strongly  disagree  again  with  any 
suggestion  that  njtailers  will  attempt  to 
evade  this  law  by  violating  other  laws. 

<"HAKGK 

Let  US  start  at  the  beginning  with  the 
objective.  Does  H.  state  great  truth — or. 
In  fact,  is  It  truth  at  all? 

Senator  Bennett  then  read  the  dec- 
laration of  purpose  of  the  bill; 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  eco- 
nomic stabilization  Is  threatened  when  credit 
Is  used  excessively  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  and  services.  The  excessive  use  of 
credit  results  frequently  from  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  user. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  a 
full  disclosure  of  such  cost  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  uninformed  use  of  credit 
to  the  detriment  ot  tlie  national  economy. 


It  is  then  charged  that — 

This  premise  Is  at  best  highly  debatable. 
Not  a  single  line  of  testimony  was  presented 
to  supjxjrt  this  proposition  at  hearings  on  a 
similar  bill  last  year. 

FACTS 

I  explained  the  relationship  between 
full  disclosure  of  credit  costs  and  eco- 
nomic stabilization  in  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  fioor  as  follows: 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  mortgage 
credit  has  Increased  almost  six  times — from 
»18.6  billion  In  1945  to  $140  billion  in  1960. 
Consumer  credit  has  increased  more  than 
eightfold — from  less  than  96  billion  In  1B45  to 
approximately  $55  billion  by  the  end  of  1960. 

Untimely  shifts  In  this  massive  consumer 
debt  may  well  initiate  and  carry  booms  too 
far;  retrenchment  of  purchasing  could  in- 
tensify future  recessions  This  danger  is 
even  greater  because  the  cost  of  much  of  the 
consumer  debt  Is  not  advertised  or  quoted 
accurately. 

The  consumer-debtor  Is  not  adequately  In- 
formed of  the  shifts  In  consumer  credit 
rates  over  the  business  cycle.  A  law  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  the  amount  and  rate  of 
change  of  consumer  credit  costs  would  give 
consumers  information  which  would  lead 
any  rational  family  manager  to  control  and 
stabilize  buying  and  borrowing.  When 
rates  are  Increased  in  boom  times  the  in- 
crease would  become  apparent  and  encour- 
age consumer  restraint.  Conversely,  as  rates 
drop  as  economic  activity  recedes,  consumers 
might  be  encouraged  to  undertake  previ- 
ously postponed  purchases. 

Also,  part  I.  volume  I,  of  the  1956 
study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  con- 
tained a  chapter  entitled  "Consumer 
Credit  and  Ek:onomic  Instability,"  which 
discusses  this  relationship  in  de-^il.  A 
few  excerpts  from  this  study  should 
suffice  to  remove  any  doubt  abC'Ut  this 
relationship. 

The  borrower  may  be  Ignorant  of,  or  de- 
ceived as  to.  the  cost  of  borrowing  or  the 
terms,  and  this  may  result  In  unc'^onomlc 
decisions.  To  the  extent  that  a  m.salloca- 
tlon  of  the  borrower's  resources  does  result, 
a  burden  arises  from  this  source. 

Burdens  that  arise  out  of  deceit  and  Igno- 
rance are  not  unique  to  the  costs  of  con- 
sumer borrowing.  They  can  arise  In  connec- 
tion with  any  purchase  made  In  Ignorance  or 
under  Induced  misinformation.  In  the  area 
of  consumer  installment  credit,  how(!ver.  the 
exact  costs  frequently  are  not  known,  or  the 
information  on  costs  is  not  readily  !,vallable 
or  readily  calculable  in  a  form  that  the  bor- 
rower can  use.  The  same  problem  of  lack 
of  knowledge  also  may  exist  with  respect  to 
the  "effective"  price  of  the  good  tself  as 
well  as  to  the  credit  terms.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  when  prices  are  stated  In  terms  of 
monthly  payments. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  prime  factor  In  b\islness  fluctuations : 
Consumer  Installment  credit  has  often  been 
a  factor  In  changes  In  the  level  of  business 
activity,  but  It  has  not  been  the  principal 
caxise  of  such  changes.  Although  consumer 
credit  has  been  associated  with  economic 
fluctuations,  other  factors  have  9een  of 
greater  Importance,  This  was  clearly  evi- 
dent In  1929-33,  1937-38,  1949.  and  the 
downturn  In  1953. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  leading  and  amplifying  force;  Although 
not  the  principal  ftwrtor  In  any  cycle,  con- 
sumer Installment  credit  has  been  both  a 
leeullng  and  an  amplifying  force  In  economic 
fluctuations.  In  an  Impressive  number  of 
times,  credit  extended  appears  to  have  moved 
ahead  of  other  economic  changes — to  have 
led  at  turning  points.     Time  leads  appear 


to  have  been  longer  in  recoveries  than  in 
downturns.  This  differential  experience  may 
be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  consumer  in- 
stallment credit  has  been  growing  so 
strongly.  But  the  lead  record  remains  Im- 
pressive even  when  allowance  for  growth  is 
made. 

As  an  amplifying  factor,  consumer  lastall- 
ment  credit  has  been  rather  similar  to  other 
forms  of  credit  In  that  its  movements  have 
conformed  to  the  general  business  cycle. 
The  secondary  and  stimulating  effects  of 
credit  extensions  come  more  during  booms; 
the  secondary  and  retarding  effects  of  re- 
payments have  often  hung  over  into  periods 
of  recession  This  amplifying  effect  Is  prob- 
ably of  greater  relative  importance  In  the 
modest  turns  in  business  activity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  growing  Influence  In  credit  market 
fluctuations:  Consumer  Installment  credit 
has  grown  In  influence  as  a  factor  In  the 
credit  market  and  In  credit  market  fluctua- 
tions. The  rapid  rate  of  growth  has  In- 
creased the  relative  Importance  of  consumer 
credit  Institutions  as  borrowers.  One  of  the 
basic  problems  of  economic  stabilization  Is 
to  adjust  the  fluctuating  flow  of  saving. 
Since  all  forms  of  credit  fluctuate,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  select  one  form  that  has  been  more 
responsible  than  others  for  instability;  how- 
ever, the  statistical  record  of  consumer  In- 
stallment credit  seems  to  put  it  among  the 
less  stable  kinds  of  credit, 

[Source:  Consumer  Installment  Credit, 
Growth  and  Imjxjrt,  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  pp.  191,  232- 
234.] 

CHARGE 

Our  search  for  truth  should  lead  us  to  try 
to  discover  whether  there  Is  any  Justifica- 
tion for  legislation  in  this  field  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Have  the  States  been  asleep  to 
the  desirability  of  accurate,  workable  laws 
to  provide  truth  In  lending? 

FACTS 

It  would  appear  from  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  last  year  that  many 
of  the  States  do  not,  at  the  present  time, 
require  adequate  disclosure  of  the  cost 
of  credit.  The  record  of  the  hearings 
contains  several  tables  which  indicate 
the  inadequacies  of  State  laws  in  this 
respect. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  last  year 
shows  that  only  one  State  requires  that 
the  cost  of  credit  be  described  in  terms 
of  a  true  interest  rate  on  the  unpaid 
balance  on  an  annual  basis. 

Moreover,  a  nationwide  survey  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  showed  that  a  majority  of 
American  consumers  were  either  unin- 
formed or  misinformed  about  tiie  cost 
of  credit. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  those  polled 
did  not  have  any  idea  of  the  consumer 
credit  costs.  The  study  found  that  the 
remaining  61  percent  were  not  much 
better  informed  about  the  cost  of  credit. 
The  report  stated: 

Obvlotisly  many  people  believed  that  the 
cost  of  Installment  buying  is  lower  than  It 
actually  Is 

The  relatively  great  frequency  with  which 
costs  of  4  or  5  and  especially  6  percent  were 
mentioned  may  be  Interpreted  as  a  carry- 
over from  other  Information,  Especially 
better  educated  people  dislike  to  confess  to 
an  Interviewer  that  they  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  a  simple  question.  Other  studies 
conducted  a  few  years  ago  showed  that  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  on  U.S,  Government  sav- 
ings bonds  is  well  known  [3  percent  or  about 
3  percent  was  the  common  answer]   and  the 
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came  \b  true  of  the  Interest  rate  obtained 
on  ssTlDgs  accounts.  Most  people  also  know 
tHat  borrowing  costs  more  than  what  one 
gets  an  sayings.  On  tlie  basis  of  these  pieces 
of  Information,  some  people  api>ear  to  have 
surmised  an  answer  to  the  question  of  cost 
of  Installment  hujrlng.  They  mention  some 
percentages  with  which  they  are  familiar 
and  which  seem  appropriate  to  them.  Ac- 
tually, their  answers  are  uninformed  guesses. 

Even  Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  tidmitted  that  he  was 
confused  by  many  of  the  present  prac- 
tices of  stating  the  cost  of  consumer 
credit.  Certainly.  Chairman  Martin's 
confusion  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
need  for  legislation  requiring  full  and 
accurate  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit. 
However.  Senator  Bznnett  also  asks: 
[Is)  there  any  Justification  for  legislation 
In  this  field  at  the  Federal  lerel? 

This  suggests  that  legislation  to  pro- 
mote economic  stabilization  is  not  a 
proper  function  of  the  Federal  Congress. 

Earlier  in  this  brief,  the  relationship 
between  inadequate  disclosure  of  the  cost 
of  consumer  credit  and  economjc  in- 
stability was  demonstrated. 

If  the  Federal  Grovernment  should  not 
be  concerned  about  economic  stability 
and  should  not  enact  laws  to  promote 
economic  stability,  then  in  the  name  of 
consistency  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  abolished,  commercial  banks 
should  be  permitted  complete  power  to 
print  currency,  and  all  other  tools  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  utilized 
to  promote  economic  stabilization  should 
be  returned  to  the  States. 

It  is  Indeed  strange  to  see  those  who 
profess  such  great  concern  about  the 
evils  of  inflation  suggesting  that  the  pre- 
vention of  Inflation  and  the  promotion 
of  economic  stability  are  not  proper 
functions  for  the  Federal  Government. 


PROFESSIONAL  TEAM  SPORTS  AND 
THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
10  years  37  bills  which  concern  them- 
selves with  the  legal  status  of  profes- 
sional team  sports  under  the  antitrust 
laws  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. Elxtensive  hearings  have  been 
held  and  informative  materials  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Record  over  this 
period  of  time.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
attention,  the  uncertainties  and  incon- 
sistencies in  professional  sports  have  not 
been  resolved.  No  legislation  has  passed 
Congress. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  concern  re- 
flected by  this  legislative  history  is  the 
inequality  of  treatment  under  the  law 
now  accorded  professional  team  sports. 
In  1922  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
professional  baseball  was  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  This  remains  the  rule 
of  law  with  respect  to  baseball.  In  1957 
the  Supreme  Court  held  professional 
football  was  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  Supreme  Court  acknowledged  this 
anomaly.  While  I  oversimplify  the  ex- 
planation, careful  reading  of  the  several 
cases  in  this  field  indicates  that  the  Court 
looks  to  Congress  to  clarify  its  intention 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  profes- 
sional sports  under  the  antitrust  laws 


<  Federal  Baseball  Club  v.  National 
Leagxie,  259  U.S.  200  (1922)  ;  Toolson  v. 
New  York  Yankees.  Inc..  346  U.S.  356 
(1953);  Radovich  v.  National  Football 
League,  352  US.  445  (1957)). 

Today,  out  of  order.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  introduce  for  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  a  bill  which,  if  adopted. 
will  resolve  the  conflict  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, treat  fairly  the  claims  of  all  the 
persons  concerned  with  this  problem, 
most  especially  the  American  public 
which  supports  and  enjoys  these  national 
games.  Senator  Keating  for  many  years 
has  given  leadership  in  this  effort  and 
I  am  gratified  and  believe  it  significant 
that  he  would  join  in  this  bill.  The  bill 
would  treat  equally  all  professional  team 
sixtrts  These  games  have  been  de- 
scribed as  being  too  much  a  business  to 
be  a  sport,  and  too  much  a  sport  to  be  a 
business.  This  bill  would  afBrm  our  in- 
tention that  the  antitrust  laws  apply  to 
professional  sports,  but  exempt  the 
agreements  and  practices  of  baseball, 
football,  hockey,  and  basketball,  which 
are  essential  and  peculiar  to  the  games. 
These  practices,  developed  over  the  years 
by  those  whose  interests  and  imagination 
and  money  have  brought  the  games  to 
their  present  level,  are  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  these  sports. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  would  give  profes- 
sional football,  whose  rapid  and  re.spon- 
sible  growth  all  of  us  enjoy,  a  measure 
of  the  heretofore  unlimited  protection 
enjoyed  by  baseball.  Adoption  of  the 
bill  would  bring  baseball  under  the 
reach  of  the  antitrust  laws  just  as  are 
all  other  sports  and,  as  with  each  of  the 
sports  enumerated  in  this  bill,  entitled 
to  the  limited  protection  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  game. 

The  major  leagues  are  now  expanding. 
This  action  by  organized  baseball,  we 
believe,  will  bring  support  to  the  effort 
to  clarify  the  antitrust  laws  in  this  field. 
This  action  by  organized  baseball  is  the 
most  dramatic  but.  certainly,  not  the 
only  example  of  the  growth  and  change 
which  has  occm-red  in  this  game  in  re- 
cent years;  growth  and  change  which 
have  been  constructive.  In  clarifying 
the  status  of  professional  sports  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  there  is  one  caution 
which  hardly  needs  be  voiced.  It  ap- 
pears wl.se  that  Congrress  sketch  broadly 
an  outline  of  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  team  sports  and  to  estab- 
lish identical  positions  under  the  law 
for  the  .several  team  sports.  But  except 
for  this  action.  Congress  should  remain 
in  the  grandstand.  This  bill  does  not 
authorize  the  Congress  to  decide  who  Is 
a  big  league  nor  what  constitutes  a  big 
league. 

In  this  bill  we  seek  to  protect  college 
football  from  threat  of  serious  harm. 
With  the  increasing  popularity  of  pro- 
fessional football,  college  athletic  au- 
thorities are  very  concerned  that  profes- 
sional football  win  compete  with  college 
football's  traditional  days — Friday  and 
Saturday.  This  bill,  of  course,  does  not 
attempt  to  suggest  the  days  on  which 
games  of  these  sports  should  be  sched- 
uled. But  it  does  require  that  if  a  game 
of  professional  football  is  played  on  any 
day  other  than  Sunday,  it  must  not  be 


televised  from  a  television  station  located 
within  75  miles  of  the  site  on  which  an 
intercollegiate  football  game  is  scheduled 
to  be  played  if  such  telecasting  may 
harm  the  sport  of  football  at  that  college. 
If  the  written  consent  of  the  college  Is 
given,  then  telecasting  the  professional 
game  would  be  permitted.  Absent  this 
protection,  college  football  is  placed  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks ;  that 
the  bill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and  that  it  may  Lie  on  the  table 
for  1  week  for  any  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  do  so  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Mich  jan. 

The  bill  (S.  1856)  to  limit  the  appli- 
cability of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to 
exempt  certain  aspects  of  designated 
professional  team  sports,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators^,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  July  2.  1890.  as  amended  (26  Stat. 
2091.  the  Act  of  October  15.  1914,  as 
amended  (38  Stat.  730);  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended  ( 38  Stat. 
717),  shall  not  apply  to  any  oontrtct,  agree- 
ment, rule,  course  of  conduct,  or  other  ac- 
tivity by.  between,  or  anaong  persons  con- 
ducting, engaging,  or  participating  In  the 
organlsjed  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey  which 
relates  to — 

(it  the  equalization  of  competitive  play- 
ing strengths; 

(2)  the  employment,  selection,  or  eligi- 
bility of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selec- 
tion, or  assignment  of  player  contracts; 

(S)  the  right  to  operate  within  specific 
geographic  areas;  or 

(4)  the  preservation  of  public  confidence 
in  the  honesty  In  sports  contests. 

Sec  2.  No  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
course  of  conduct,  or  other  activity  by,  be- 
tween, or  among  persons  conducting,  engag- 
ing In.  or  participating  In  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  acts  named  In  section  1  of 
this  title  to  the  extent  to  which  It  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  the  granting  by  one  or 
more  clubs  of  the  right  to  telecast  reports 
or  pictures  of  contests  In  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sports  of  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  or  hockey:  Prxyvided,  however. 
That  the  granting  by  one  or  more  clubs  in 
one  league  of  the  right  to  telecast  reports 
or  pictures  of  Its  contests  In  such  organized 
professional  sports  from  telecasting  stations 
located  within  seventy-five  miles  of  the 
home  community  of  another  club  in  a  dif- 
ferent league  in  the  same  spcn-t  on  a  day 
when  such  club  Is  scheduled  to  play  there  a 
regularly  scheduled  league  game,  or  with 
respect  to  telecasting  football  contests  only 
fri:»m  telecasting  stations  located  within 
seventy-five  miles  of  the  game  site  chosen 
by  a  college  on  a  day  other  than  Sunday 
when  such  college  Is  scheduled  to  play  there 
an  intercollegiate  contest  In  football,  shall 
be  unlawful  whenever  such  granting  of  the 
right  to  telecast  has  not  been  consented  to 
In  writing  by  the  other  professional  club  or 
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such  college  and  the  effect  of  such  telecast- 
ing Is  injurious  to  or  may  tend  to  destroy 
such  other  club  or  the  sport  of  football  at 
that  college. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  "persons" 
means  any  individual,  partnership,  corpxsra- 
tlon.  or  unincorporated  association  or  any 
combination  or  association  thereof 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
any  cause  of  action  existing  on  the  effective 
date  hereof  in  respect  to  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sports  of  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  or  hockey. 

Sec  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  any  players  In  the  organ- 
ized professional  team  sports  of  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  or  hockey  of  any  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  or  to  engage  In  other 
associated  activities  for  their  mutual  aid  or 
protection. 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  1  of 
this  Act.  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  the  organized  professional  team  sports  of 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  or  hockey. 

Mr.  HART.  While  I  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber during  the  past  few  minutes  I  was 
advised  by  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  DiRKSEN  1 .  that  they  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  me  In  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  names  may  be  added 

as  cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan In  sponsoring  the  measure.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority whip,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  nilnois  I  Mr.  DirksenI.  The  Inter- 
est of  the  distinguished  majority  whip  Is 
particularly  significant.  He  has  not  been 
the  author  of  a  bill  In  this  field  In  the 
past.  I  l)elieve,  but  we  heard  him  speak 
eloquently  the  other  day  of  the  abilities 
of  the  baseball  team  In  the  Twin  Cities 
area.  It  Is  significant  that  he  Is  joining 
with  us  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  bill. 
The  strength  of  his  support  will  be  very 
helpful,  because  although  over  the  years 
a  great  many  bills  on  this  subject  have 
been  Introduced,  and  a  great  many  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  we  have  been  a  little 
short  on  action.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  a  man  of  action, 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  am 
gratified  that  he  has  recognized  the 
merit  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  able  Senator 
from  Michigan  explained  the  bill  In  some 
detail  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  to  repre- 
sent an  excellent  job  of  draftsmanship, 
as  well  as  of  substance  In  respect  of 
meeting  some  of  the  complaints  which 
have  been  registered  In  the  past  on  pro- 
pased  legislation  of  this  kind.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  reconcile  differences 
among  many  factions  Involved  In  the 
professional  sports  field,  and  with  re- 
spect to  disputes  which  exist  in  that 
field. 

When  I  saw  the  sponsorship  of  Sena- 
tors Hart  and  Keating,  I  knew  that  two 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the  Senate 


had  been  centered  upon  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  that  it  must  be  very 
worth  while  and  valuable. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion. The  last  time  I  spoke  in  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  baseball  I  was  extend- 
ing a  plea  for  the  good  fortunes  of  the 
Minnesota  Twins.  At  that  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  was  the  Presiding 
Officer.  The  Minnesota  Twins  were  in 
first  place.  The  Detroit  Tigers  were 
struggling  along  in  the  league,  and  the 
New  York  Yankees,  as  usual,  were  near 
the  top.  I  was  carried  away,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  spirit  of  understandable  enthu- 
siasm which  grips  one  when  a  major 
league  baseball  team  comes  to  a  metro- 
politan area.  Now  I  feel  that  I  should 
perhaps  set  the  record  straight.  At  the 
time  I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  I  was  saving  him  from 
making  any  statement  about  the  Detroit 
Tigers  which  might  be  embarrassing 
later  on. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  in  his  usual  kindly,  gen- 
erous, and  gracious  manner,  wished  me 
well  and  wished  my  team  well,  and  he 
replied  that  he  hoped  Uie  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  be  as  considerate  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  which  I,  of  course,  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  be. 

However,  since  that  time  the  Detroit 
Tigers  have  gone  into  first  place,  the 
Yankees  are  in  second  place,  and  the 
Miimesota  Twins  are  In  third  place. 

I  thought  that  possibly  by  joining  in 
the  sponsorship  of  the  bill,  the  Minne- 
sota Twins  might  move  up  to  first  place 
with  the  help  of  the  Yankees  and  the 
Tigers.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  as  generous  in  that  regard 
as  he  was  with  his  words  the  other  day. 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  bill  under  dis- 
cussion will  not  help  my  friend  from 
Minnesota, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  very  seri- 
ous disappointment  to  me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator  has  not  studied  the  bill  as 
thoroughly  as  he  should  have.  If  he  had 
that  hope.  The  bill  will  not  put  his  team 
in  first  place,  and  it  will  not  even  raise 
it  In  the  standing.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  significant  that  those  of  us  who 
come  from  States  with  the  three  top 
teams  are  in  there  pitching  together.  I 
am  sure  that  something  can  be  accom- 
plished by  reason  of  it. 
Mr.  HART  rose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  kindness  in  inquiring. 
I  shall  not  presume  to  speak  for  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  any  matter  of  broad 
public  policy,  because  he  has  left  the 
chamber.  But  since  he  is  the  fourth  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  it  is  my  impression 
that  the  present  status  of  the  two  Chi- 
cago teams  suggests  that  he  must  have  a 
reason  different  from  the  reason  just 
suggested  for  his  cosponsorshlp.  Basi- 
cally. I  assume  the  reason  is  that  the  bill 
is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  feel  certain  that  it 
is.  Like  all  proposed  legislation,  it  is 
not  the  last  word,  and  it  is  not  put  forth 
as  such.    However,  it  seems  to  me  that 


the  approach  is  the  soundest  and  most 
realistic  one  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of 
the  unique  business  nature  of  organized 
team  sports  and  their  relation  to  the 
antitrust  statutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  sponsoring  this  measure  to  provide 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  to  the 
professional  sports  of  baseball,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  and  football.  As  we  con- 
sider again  the  problem  of  organized 
sfKjrts  and  the  antitrust  laws,  the  main 
goal  of  Congress  must  be  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  millions  of  sports 
fans  throughout  our  Nation.  We  must 
prevent  the  transfer  of  sports  clashes 
from  the  playing  fields  to  courtrooms. 
By  providing  a  healthy  climate  in  which 
organized  sp>orts  can  expand  and  thrive, 
Congress  will  be  best  serving  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  people. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  keep  our 
antitrust  laws  up  to  date  so  that  they 
serve  their  vital  function  of  encouraging 
the  preservation  and  growth  of  a  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system  which 
provides  the  finest  goods  and  services  for 
all  the  American  people.  In  this  con- 
text, the  uniqueness  of  the  team  aspects 
of  organized  sports  presents  a  special 
challenge.  It  Is  whether  the  appUcation 
of  existing  antitrust  laws  to  professional 
sports  would  enable  the  American  public 
to  enjoy  the  finest  sports  attractions 
possible.  In  my  judgment,  unless  the 
antitrust  laws  are  modified  along  the 
lines  of  the  bill  we  are  introducing  to- 
day, the  quality  of  American  profes- 
sional team  sports  will  decline  consid- 
erably. In  this  case,  it  would  be  to  the 
loss  of  the  American  public. 

The  status  of  organized  professional 
team  sports  under  the  antitrust  laws  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  not  only 
In  Congress  but  in  the  courts  of  our  land 
as  well  for  many  years.  Debate  on  this 
subject  was  brought  to  a  head  by  sev- 
eral recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  resulted  in  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion. In  the  now  famous  baseball  case, 
Toolson  against  New  York  Yankees. 
handed  down  in  1953,  the  Supreme  Court 
concluded  that — 

Congress  has  no  intention  of  Including 
the  business  of  baseball  within  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Following  this  decision,  however,  the 
Court  held  In  the  football  case,  Radovich 
against  National  Football  League,  de- 
cided in  1957,  that  the  professional  team 
sport  of  football  was  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  handing  down 
the  Radovich  decision,  fully  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  Illogical  to  treat  foot- 
ball differently  from  baseball,  and  open- 
ly Invited  the  Congress  to  clarify  the 
confused  situation.  The  Court  In  no  way 
suggested  that  the  matter  could  be  prop- 
erly resolved  by  the  simple  procedure  of 
making  antitrust  laws  either  wholly  ap- 
pUcable  or  wholly  inapphcable  to  team 
sports.  On  the  contrary,  the  Court,  in 
specifically  indicating  that  the  industry 
and  the  pubUc  needed  protection,  stated: 

Congressional  processes  are  acconmaoda- 
tlve.  affording  the  whole  Industry  hearings 
and  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion of  new  legislation.  The  resulting 
product  is,  therefore,  likely  to  protect  the 
Industry  and  the  pubUc  alike. 
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It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  bill  offered 
today  can  best  meet  the  test  of  helping 
to  preserve  professional  team  sports  as 
a  growing  and  healthy  industry,  while  at 
the  same  time  best  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  public  by  reason- 
able application  of  our  antimonopoly 
statutes. 

While  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  engaged  in  extensive  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  on  this  subject.  As 
a  Member  of  the  other  body,  I  sponsored 
several  bills  which,  in  brief,  attempted 
to  place  the  purely  business  aspects  of 
professional  team  sports  under  the 
antitrust  laws  while  exempting  the 
purely  playing  aspects.  This  approach 
is  the  soundest  and  most  realistic  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  dilemma  of  the 
unique  business  nature  of  our  organ- 
ized team  sports  and  their  relation  to 
the  antitriist  statutes. 

The  basic  provisions  of  this  proposal 
would  exempt  certain  aspects  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey 
from  application  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  exemptions  would  relate  to  the  right 
of  these  professional  teams  to  operate 
within  a  specific  geographic  area  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  equalization 
of  comp>etitive  playing  strengths.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  would  allow  the  clubs  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  set  up  rules 
I>ertaining  to  the  employment  of  players 
and  the  terms  of  player  contracts.  The 
bUl  would  also  permit  agreements  by  the 
various  teams  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  sports  contests. 

Another  very  important  provision  of 
this  bill  would  guarantee  the  right  of 
players  in  the  organized  professional 
team  sports  of  baseball,  football,  bas- 
ketball, and  hockey  to  bargain  collective- 
ly or  engage  in  other  associated  activi- 
ties that  would  inure  to  their  mutual  aid 
and  protection. 

This  bill  also  permits  the  clubs  of 
organized  team  sports  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  granting  of  television  rights  to  their 
contests.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
make  unlawful  the  telecasting  of  a  con- 
test within  75  miles  of  the  home  com- 
munity of  another  club  in  a  different 
league  which  is  playing  a  regularly 
scheduled  home  game  without  the  con- 
sent of  that  club  in  writing.  A  similar 
provision  would  apply  to  the  telecast- 
ing of  football  contests  from  stations 
within  75  miles  of  a  game  site  chosen 
by  a  college  for  an  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball game.  This  provision  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  if  "such  telecasting  is  in- 
jurious to  or  may  tend  to  destroy  such 
other  club  or  the  sport  of  football  at 
that  college." 

The  omission  from  this  proposal  of  a 
specific  reference  to  minor-league  base- 
ball should  not  be  taken  as  a  lack  of 
concern  for  the  special  problems  facing 
this  segment  of  the  baseball  business. 

It  is  my  impression  at  this  time  that 
the  television  provisions  of  this  bUl  are 
broad  enough  to  enable  the  major  league 
teams  to  enter  sigreements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minor  league  baseball.  I  have 
said  in  the  past  that  some  kind  of  tele- 
vision protection  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  survival  of  the  lifeblood  of  or- 
ganized baseball — the  minor  league  sys- 


tem. I  am  sure  that  the  major  leagues 
will  give  this  subject  considerable  at- 
tention. It  may,  however,  be  necessary, 
after  further  deliberation,  to  amend  the 
bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  the 
legitimate  interests  of  minor  league  base- 
ball. Without  a  strong  minor  league 
system,  the  majors  would  not  be  able 
to  develop  the  material  needed  to  in- 
sure vigorous  team  competition  from  all 
major  league  participants.  This  fact 
has  been  emphasized  in  recent  weeks  by 
weaknesses  that  have  been  displayed  in 
newly  organized  teams  in  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  National  Leagues,  although 
those  weaknesses  are  not  so  apparent  In 
the  case  of  the  Twins  as  in  the  case  of 
some  other  teams. 

It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the  tele- 
vision provisions  of  this  bill  with 
representatives  of  major-  and  minor- 
league  baseball,  with  college  football 
oEQcials,  with  members  of  the  television 
industry,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  neglected  participants  of  all,  the 
sports  fans  of  our  Nation.  This  ex- 
change of  thought  should  be  most  pro- 
ductive in  determining  the  best  course 
of  action  to  follow  in  handling  the  tele- 
casting of  professional  team  sports. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  mat- 
ter can  be  handled  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  The  proposal  we  offer  today  Is 
not  new.  Similar  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced in  both  the  85th  and  86th 
Congresses.  The  subject  of  profes- 
sional team  sports  and  the  antitrust 
laws  has  been  analyzed,  dissected,  and 
investigated  by  both  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Except  for  a  solution 
to  the  dilemma  of  television,  ample 
evidence  is  now  on  the  record.  The 
need  for  legislative  clarification  has  been 
established. 

The  Congress  has  many  other  matters 
of  great  concern  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  to  consider  at  this  time.  For 
that  reason,  I  would  not  like  to  see  the 
problems  of  team  sports  bogged  down  In 
a  prolonged  senatorial  debate.  I  would 
urge  that  my  colleagues  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  measure,  for  I  am 
confident  when  It  Is  fully  appraised  on 
its  merits.  It  will  be  accepted  as  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  settling  the  confused 
status  of  professional  team  sports  and 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  It  causes  those  of  us  who 
have  given  thought  to  this  subject  some 
concern.  There  is  a  very  human  tend- 
ency, when  we  are  faced  with  resolving 
our  relations  with  a  nation  the  location 
of  which  we  can  scarcely  describe,  to 
defer  that  decision  if  there  is  available 
at  hand  a  subject  matter  with  respect 
to  which  every  American,  by  right  of 
birth,  can  assign  himself  the  title  of 
expert.  There  is  no  field  in  which  our 
free  American  society  can  encourage  its 
expertise  more  freely  than  in  an  Ameri- 
can's right  to  conceive  of  himself  as  the 
best  manager  in  baseball  If  he  had  only 
had,  perhaps,  the  proper  breakfast  food 
as  a  child  to  make  himself  probably  the 
strongest  pitcher  or  the  longest  hitter. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Htjmphrey],    suggests    that   the    proper 


food  is  made  in  Minneapolis.  However, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  would  stand  aghast 
at  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Wheaties. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  Niagara  Falls  produces 
Shredded  Wheat,  so  I  do  not  want  this 
colloquy  to  be  carried  too  far. 

Mr,  HART.  In  our  kitchen,  by  reason 
of  a  number  of  children  of  many  ages 
and  sizes,  there  is  no  problem  along  that 
line. 

The  danger  Is  that  we  will  seize  upon 
this  bill  as  something  about  which  we 
can  with  comfort  say  we  know  so  much 
that  we  ought  to  spend  much  time  on 
it.  The  truth  is.  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Keati.vc]  knows,  from  his 
long  service  in  the  other  body,  in  which 
he  effectively  participated  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  measure,  that  very 
little  further  study  is  required. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  is  true. 
None  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  wishes  it  to  Interfere  with  the 
vastly  more  important  work  which  we 
have  to  do;  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  It  should  interfere. 
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THE   JOHN    BIRCH   SOCIETY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  first  newspapers  In  the  Nation  to  call 
the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  secret 
John  Birch  Society  and  Its  vocal  leader. 
Robert  Welch,  was  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

The  two  editorials  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Sun-Tlmes.  one  April 
9.  1961,  entitled  "How  To  Fight  Commu- 
nism." and  the  other  on  April  19,  1961. 
entitled  'Inexcusable  Abuse."  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  first  rate  coverage 
given  the  Birch  Society  by  that  paper. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  point  out  fur- 
ther, the  Insidious  attack  which  Welch 
has  launched  against  men  such  as  our 
respected  conservative  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  Senator  Milton  R. 
Young. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sun-Tlmea,  Apr    9.  1961) 
How    To    Fight    Cobimukism 

The  arguments  that  have  welled  up  In  the 
debate  about  the  John  Birch  Society  are 
reminiscent  of  the  argument*  made  during 
the  heyday  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy. Now.  as  then,  they  show  an  ap- 
palling misconception  by  a  frightening  num- 
ber of  well-intentioned  Americans  about 
communism — and  about  the  American  sys- 
tem of  free  speech  and  opinion  as  well. 

When  Senator  McCarthy  was  active,  his 
supporters  angrily  answered  criticism  of  his 
methods  by  saying:  "McCarthy  Is  fighting 
communism.  Anyone  who  Is  against  blm 
helps  the  Communists." 

The  same  theme  runs  through  many  of 
the  letters  we  have  received  from  readers  In 
praise  of  the  John  Birch  Society  since  the 
Sun-Tlmes  printed  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
history,  goals,  and  methods  of  the  organiza- 
tion. (Up  until  noon  Friday  our  letters 
count  was  43  for  the  society,  or  critical  of 
our  articles.  92  against  the  society  or  In 
praise  of  the  articles.) 

The  Birch  Society  was  founded  as  a  secret 
organization  by  Robert  Welch,  a  former 
candy  manufacturer,  who  once  labeled  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  other  eminent  Ameri- 


cans as  tools  or  agents  of  communism. 
Welch  believes  that  social  security  and  the 
Federal  income  tax  are  Communist  schemes 
to  soften  up  America  for  Communist  con- 
quest. 

Welch  is  entitled  to  hold  these  views  and 
to  preach  them,  if  he  wl&hes.  He  and  his 
followers  may.  If  they  wish,  hold  the  view 
that  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court  should  be  Impeached  because 
of  the  Court's  school  segregation  decision, 
which  Welch  believes  was  brought  about  by 
Communists  to  foment  civil  war. 

By  the  same  American  right  to  free  speech 
and  opinion,  other  Americans  are  entitled  to 
disagree  with  Welch  and  to  consider  him  and 
his  followers  as  crackpots,  without  being 
subject  to  abuse,  gossip  and  community  os- 
tracizatlon.  These  are  precisely  the  meth- 
ods and  weapons  used  by  Communists  to  Im- 
press their  views  on  conununltles;  In  Red 
China,  for  example,  brainwashing  and  os- 
traclzatlon  are  employed  to  force  acceptance 
of  communism. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  voice  opinions 
critical  of  Welch  and  his  associates  without. 
In  turn,  being  accused  of  being  antl-anti- 
Conununifit.   whatever   that   means. 

Because  the  Sun-Tlmes  told  the  story  of 
the  Birch  Society  and  its  members,  some  of 
its  sympathizers  wrote  in  that  we  were  dis- 
crediting other  good  antl-communlst  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  American  Legion, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  et  cetera.  This 
U  manifest  nonsense.  The  Birch  Society  U 
discredited  In  the  minds  of  its  critics  be- 
cause It  pursues  the  methods  used  by  Com- 
munists themselves.  Moreover,  as  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said  last  week, 
the  Birch  Society  is  malting  no  contribution 
In  the  fight  against  communism  and  Is.  In 
fact,  a  hindrance  In  the  fight. 

And  how.  the  Blrchlsts  argue,  should  the 
Communists  be  fought? 

A  good  answer  for  that  question  will  be 
given  in  Chicago  starting  tomorrow  when 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  Important  Indus- 
trialists, educators,  military  and  professional 
nien  meet  here  to  conduct  the  seventh  an- 
nual military  industrial-educational  confer- 
ence of  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy. 
They  will  discuss  and  exchange  Ideas  on  the 
most  fundamental  step  In  fighting  com- 
munism: Teaching  what  communism  Is — 
and  isn't — and  what  democracy  Is. 

Americans  cant  fight  communism  if  they 
don't  know  what  It  U  or  what  democracy 
Lb.  There  Is  an  ignorance  on  those  subjects 
In  the  United  States  that  Is  appalling.  That 
Ignorance  is  refiected  in  support  for  Welch. 
The  conference  to  be  held  tomorrow  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman  will  tackle  the  problem 
of  dlspeUlng  Ignorance  by  Improving  meth- 
ods of  teaching  about  communism  and 
democracy  at  the  high  school  level. 

This  Is  the  same  objective  recently  set 
forth  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Some  of  the  cooperating  agencies  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Sherman 
are  the  American  Legion.  Freedom  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge,  Loyola,  De  Paul  and 
Notre  Dame  universities,  the  Chicago  Asso- 
claUon  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Armour 
Research  Foundation  and  the  armed  forces. 
When  we  say  that  this  organization  is 
taking  an  effective  and  Important  attitude 
toward  fighting  communism — as  distin- 
guished fmm  an  organization  such  as  the 
Birch  Society — we  have  in  mind  some  of 
its  basic  tenets.  Here  in  the  words  of  Dean 
John  H.  Fischer.  Teacher's  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  a  member  of  the  Institute's 
Educational  Advisory  Committee,  are  some 
appropriate  observations : 

"There  are  Americans  •  •  •  whose  atti- 
tude toward  communism  Is  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  avoid  It.  •  •  •  To  follow  such 
a  policy  In  schools  would  make  selective 
Ignorance  a  goal  of  education. 

"A  somewhat  more  aggressive  approach. 
rooted  In  fear  rather  than  hope,  sees  com- 
munism   as    a    menace    to   the   unwary    and 


would  counter  the  danger  by  teaching 
Americans  to  hate  it.  Those  who  espouse 
this  line  are  unwilling  to  trust  students  ever 
to  reach  reliable  value  Judgments  through 
the  objective  study  of  facts  and  principles 
involved.  These  people  prefer  to  teach  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  Inducing  a  predeter- 
mined negative  emotional  response. 

"The  unfortunate  practice  of  using  the 
word  'Communist"  as  a  political  epithet  will 
not  be  eliminated  unless  it  Is  recognized 
and  attacked  through  education.  One  of  the 
outcomes  of  our  teaching  should  be  the 
development  of  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
students  that  a  person  Is  not  to  be  labeled 
a  Communist  merely  because  his  views  on 
racial  segregation  may  be  somewhat  more 
llt»eral  than  his  Senator's,  or  because  he  sees 
merit  In  the  TVA.  The  Billy  nonsense  that 
calls  an  experimental  school  report  card  In 
a  primary  school  a  machination  of  the  Krem- 
lin should  be  exposed  for  what  it  Is.  In 
order  to  understand  the  actual  threat  of  com- 
munism. Americans  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  Leninist  and  the  llt)eral,  be- 
tween what  is  communistic  and  the  noncon- 
forming." 

This  Is  a  primary  lesson  not  only  on 
communism  but  democracy.  To  be  effective, 
this  lesson  must  be  learned  and  believed. 
Members  of  the  Birch  Society  who  do  learn 
it,  we  exp>ect,  will  change  their  procedures 
or  resign  and  Join  up  with  an  organization 
such  as  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy, 
which  Is  helping,  not  hindering,  the  fight 
against  commuiUsm. 

(From  the  Sun-Times.  Apr.  9,  19011 

iNIXCtrSABLE    ABTJSZ 

Those  who  doubt  the  efDcacy  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  In  dealing  with  iU  selected  foes 
would  do  well  to  examine  the  society's  cur- 
rent activity  against  North  I>akota's  Senator 
Mn-TOH  R.  YoxTNo,  a  rock-ribbed  Republican 
and  in  many  respects  as  conservative  as  any 
Member  of  the  X}&.  Senate. 

In  16  years  In  Congress,  Young  has  con- 
slstenUy  voted  the  rlghtwlng.  anU-Commu- 
nlst  position.  He  has  opposed  foreign  aid. 
supported  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act  and  opposed  repeal  of  the  loyalty 
oath  for  students.  In  19&4,  he  was  one  of  22 
Senators  who  sided  with  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  when  the  Senate  voted  to  censure 
the  Wisconsin  RepubUcan. 

A  more  unlikely  target  for  the  ultracon- 
servatlve  Birch  Society's  enmity  than  Yocng 
Is  lmp>06sible  to  Imagine. 

The  society,  recently  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  articles  In  the  Sun-Tlmes.  was  founded 
as  a  secret  organization  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose  of  fighting  communism.  Its  founder, 
Robert  Welch,  a  former  candy  manufacturer, 
has  labeled  President  Elsenhower  and  other 
eminent  Americans  as  agents  of  commu- 
nism, and  has  called  for  Impeachment  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  on  the  groimd  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion was  Communist  Inspired. 

But  it  was  on  none  of  these  questions  that 
the  society's  fury  against  Young  was 
aroused.  Rather,  the  Senator,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  his  State's  delegation 
to  Congress,  took  the  liberty  earlier  this 
year  of  opposing  measures  before  the  North 
Dakota  Legislature  which  the  Birch  Society 
supported. 

Among  other  things,  the  measures  urged 
repeal  of  the  U.S.  Income  tax  and  called  for 
abandonment  of  a  number  of  Federal  activi- 
ties, including  irrigation  and  flood  control. 
The  State's  representatives  In  Washington, 
meanwhile,  were  pressing  for  approval  of  a 
dam  project  in  North  Dakota. 

Young  explains  he  thought  it  was  ridicu- 
lous for  the  State  to  be  seeking  the  very 
benefits  Its  legislature  was  being  asked  to 
vote  against.  His  efforts  to  Induce  the  leg- 
islature to  kill  the  measure  succeeded. 

Inunedlately.  mall  vehemently  denouncing 
him  began  to  flood  the  letters  columns  at 


North  Dakota  newspapers  and  to  pour  Into 
Washington. 

"You  have  become  a  dictator."  wrote  one 
constituent. 

"We  have  known  you  for  many  years," 
wrote  another,  "and  thought  you  were 
enough  of  a  conservative  to  be  working  for 
the  good  of  your  cotintry.  not  tearing  It 
down  from  yotu'  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate." 

StUl  another  letter  read:  "I  suggest  that 
you  drop  a  line  to  Kamerad  K.  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  will  without  doubt  show  his 
appreciation  by  nominating  you  for  the 
Stalin  Cross  for  service  In  furtherance  of 
the  International  Socialist  criminal  conspir- 
acy " 

To  these  and  other  attacks,  Young  replied 
last  month  from  the  Senate  floor,  denounc- 
ing the  society's  pressure  tactics.  The  occa- 
sion is  remembered  as  the  first  time  national 
attention  was  called  to  the  society. 

The  result:  The  Birch  Society  has  dis- 
closed it  may  seek  an  outlet  for  its  vehe- 
mence by  forming  a  third  party  In  North 
Dakota  for  the  special  purpose  of  splitting 
the  GOP  vote  in  the  State  and  defeating 
Young  when  he  runs  for  reelection  in  1962. 

"A  lot  of  people  actually  think  I  am 
getting  communistic,"  said  the  Senator  re- 
cently of  his  clash  with  the  society. 

As  we  have  said  before  on  this  page.  Welch 
and  the  society  are  entitled  to  hold  their 
views  and  preach  them  If  they  desire.  By 
the  same  American  right  of  free  speech  and 
opinion.  Young  and  other  Americans  are 
entitled  to  disagree  with  the  society  and 
challenge  its  views  without  being  subject 
to  abuse,  gossip  and  inflammatory  pressure. 

The  practice  of  using  U^ie  word  "Commu- 
nist" as  a  political  epithet  to  attack  disa- 
greement or  nonconformity  Is  a  pernicious 
one  indeed. 


NEW     YORK     BOARD     OP     TRADE 
AWARD    TO    DAVID    ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  call  attention  today  to  the 
fact  that  a  distinguished  New  Yorker, 
David  Rockefeller,  will  today  receive  the 
6th  annual  award  of  the  mercantile  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  to  receive  this  award 
for  "his  outstanding  civil  program  of 
long-range  rehabilitation  for  the  down- 
town Manhattan  area,  his  imaginative 
projects  for  enhancing  the  city's  future 
progress,  and  his  role  as  a  forward- 
planning  citizen  of  New  York  City." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  those  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fine  work  which 
David  Rockefeller  has  done  on  behalf  of 
urban  redevelopment  in  New  York  City 
generally  and  esp)eclally  on  behalf  of  the 
establishment  of  a  World  Trad?  Center 
in  downtown  Manhattan.  His  vigorous 
efforts  have  meant  a  great  deal,  and  I 
know  will  continue  to  mean  a  great  deal, 
to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  article  from 
Business  Speaks,  the  publication  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade,  concerning 
the  award  to  be  presented  today  to  Da- 
vid Rockefeller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

David  Rocketklleb  Selected  bt  M-XCANrn-E 
To  Receive  1961  Awakd 

David  Rockefeller,  president  of  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  will  receive  the  Sixth  An- 
nual  Award   of    the   Mercantile   Section    of 
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the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  at  a  luncheon 
In  his  honor  on  May  11th  at  the  Hotel  Pierre, 
It  was  announced  by  the  section's  chairman, 
Peter  P  Lynch,  president  of  A  Sulka  &  Co. 
Mr  Rockefeller  was  named  for  the  award 
because  of  "his  outstanding  civic  program 
of  long-range  rehabilitation  for  the  down- 
town Manhattan  area,  his  Imaginative  proj- 
ects for  enhancing  the  city's  future  progress, 
and  his  role  as  a  forward-planning  citizen 
of  New  York  City,"  Mr.  Lynch  said. 

BACKGROUND 

Born  In  New  York  City.  Mr  Rockefeller 
Is  the  youngest  sen  of  the  late  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr  After  receiving  a  B.S.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  University  In  1936,  he 
did  postgraduate  work  and  In  1940  received 
a  Ph.  D  degree  Ir  economics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

His  activities  with  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  started  In  the  foreign  department  In 
1946  and  until  January  1961.  when  he  be- 
came president,  his  various  positions  In- 
cluded supervision  of  the  bank's  business 
in  Latin  America  and  later  supervision  of 
customer  relations  In  the  metropolitan  area 
and  the  economic  research  department.  At 
present  he  Is  concerned  with  all  aspects  of 
the  bank  with  emphasis  on  forward-planning 
activities  abroad  and  domestic  expansion. 

AWAKD    COMMITTia: 

Richard  W.  Seeler,  of  Bralslln,  Porter  & 
Wheelock,  Inc.,  as  program  chairman  is  as- 
sisted by  the  following  committee:  Harry  M. 
Anholt,  president.  Realty  Hotels,  Inc  ;  Rob- 
ert V.  Cronan.  vice  president,  Charles  F. 
Noyes  &  Co.;  Donato  V.  Carnevale.  vice  presi- 
dent. Harry  Winston,  Inc  ;  James  M  Irvine, 
vice  president.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
Monroe  Green,  adv.  dlr  ,  The  New  York 
Times;  and  Joseph  D.  Johnson,  vice  presi- 
dent. Western  Union. 

PAST  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 

When  the  mercantile  sections  award  was 
established  in  1956.  the  recipient  that  year 
was  Bernard  P  Gl'nbel.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Glmbel  Bros.  The  following  year 
the  award  was  presented  to  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 
In  1&58  the  guest  of  honor  was  the  late 
Dorothy  Shaver,  president  of  Lord  k.  Taylor. 
In  1939.  Keith  S  McHugh.  then  president 
of  New  York  Telephone  Co  .  and  now  State 
Commissioner  of  Commerce,  received  the 
award  Last  year,  Erwln  S.  Wolfson.  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Diesel  Construction  Corp.. 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 


RESOLUTION  ON  CUBA  BY  YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS  OF  RICHMOND 
COUNTY.     NY. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Young 
Republican  Club  of  Richmond  County, 
Inc.,  with  regard  to  our  policies  in  Cuba, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  pro-Communist  government 
of  Fidel  Castro  has  denied  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  radio;   and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Cubans  who  have 
opposed  the  Castro  regime  have  been  en- 
slaved or  murdered;   and 

Whereas  International  communism  is  now 
directly  endangering  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States  and  free  countries  of  North 
and  South  America:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Young  ReT>ublican  Club 
Of  Richmond  County.  Inc  .  That — 

1.  that  full  support  be  given  to  our  cur- 
rent national  administration  by  the  members 


of  this  Club,  as  the  U.S.  Government  en- 
deavors to  protect  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try against  enemy  subversion  and  aggression. 

2.  that  all  citizens  be  urged  to  rally  be- 
hind the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation.  In  this  time 
of  national  crisis;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Secretary  of  State,  U.S. 
Senators  KENmrrH  Keattkg  and  Jacob 
jAvrrs,  and  to  Congressman  John  H.  Ray 
Janici  WooDRurr, 

Secretary. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  May  17,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  take  up  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  1962  fiscal  year  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  occasion  will  offer  another 
historic  opportunity  to  advance  the  Na- 
tion's war  against  disease  and  disability. 

This  particular  appropriation  bill 
holds  more  meaning  for  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people  and  the  human 
race  than  does  virtually  any  other  fund 
bill. 

The  United  States  may.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  so  decide,  spend  up- 
wards of  $40  billion  to  launch  a  man  to 
the  moon.  Less  than  one-fortieth  of  that 
amount,  in  the  form  of  funds  for  medi- 
cal research  within  the  HEW  bill,  can 
help  speed  man's  journey  to  a  target  of 
incalculable  meaning — the  goal  of  the 
conquest  of  cancer,  heart  disea.se,  and 
other  scourges. 

I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  help  our 
country  advance  still  more  rapidly  to  a 
New  Frontier  of  health.  I  hope  that 
through  the  most  generous  possible  sup- 
port of  Federal  efforts  in  preventive, 
curative,  and  restorative  medicine,  the 
Congress  will  give  to  medical  science  the 
i-esources  it  needs  for  accelerating 
progress. 

TRIBXTTE  TO  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEES 

On  April  21  it  was  my  privilege  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Fogarty. 

This  subcommittee  and  its  counter- 
part on  the  Senate  side,  headed  by  the 
dean  of  Congressional  health  legislation, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  1 .  are  esteemed  throughout  our  land 
for  the  care  and  diligence  with  which 
they  review  appropriations  for  medical 
research. 

In  my  testimony  I  urged  that  our 
country  set  its  sights  on  the  target  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  federally  sponsored 
medical  research  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

In  addition  to  my  prepared  statement 
I  filed  with  the  subcommittee  a  detailed 
memorandum.  It  elaborated  on  several 
suggestions  which  were  based  on  evi- 
dence which  I  have  compiled  as  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  Government  Operations 
subcommittee,  which  has  studied  med- 
ical research — particularly  international 
medical  research — since  August  1958. 


The  suggestions  which  I  made  are, 
however,  my  personal  views,  and  were 
not  offered  as  the  judgment  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

REGIONAL    CENTER    AUTHORITY     NKXOCO 

What  I  regard  as  the  heart  of  these 
suggestions  is  my  proposal  for  Regional 
American  Institutes  of  Health. 

Already,  there  are  being  set  up 
throughout  the  United  States  numerous 
clinical  centers — some  categorical,  some 
noncategorical — under  sound  National 
Institutes  of  Health  support. 

The  need  is  for  full  authority — not 
merely  for  clinical  centers  or  institu- 
tional grants,  but  also  for  a  regional 
center  program.  It  would,  in  effect,  es- 
tablish area  headquarters  for  the  most 
advanced  research  and  training  at  sev- 
eral of  the  great  universities  of  our  land. 

ENDORSEMENT    BT    A    MEDICAL   SCHOOL   DEAN 

In  a  letter,  just  received,  the  dean  of 
a  great  U.S.  medical  school — one  outside 
my  own  State — endorsed  both  my  gen- 
eral and  my  specific  suggestions.  He 
praised  them  as  a  "comprehensive, 
statesmanlike,  and  scholarly  analysts." 
He  also  wrote: 

Yours  Is  an  Imaginative  and  forthright 
plan  which,  if  Implemented,  would  go  a  long 
way.  The  specific  recommendations  •  •  • 
are  extraordinarily  wise.  In  my  own  mind, 
a  key  to  successful  Implementation  of  the 
program  lies  in  the  suggestion  for  Regional 
American  Institutes  of  Health. 

Such  institutes  would  be  part  and  par- 
cel of  existing  university  structure  and 
administration;  that  is.  they  would  be 
integral  units  within  the  university - 
teaching  hospital  complex,  but  would 
serve  an  extensive  area,  not  just  one  city 
or  State. 

MINNESOTA     PILOT     PROGRAM 

Two  pilot  programs  should  be 
launched,  in  my  judgment:  one  for  a 
regional  rehabilitation  center,  and  one 
for  a  regional  medical  instrumentation 
center. 

The  case  for  these  centers  was  de- 
scribed, in  personal  testimony  before 
Representative  Fogarty 's  subcommittee, 
by  two  of  the  great  rehabilitation  ex- 
pei-ts  of  this  Nation.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Kru- 
sen  and  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Kottke. 

The  ca.se  for  a  regional  Instrumenta- 
tion center  was  presented  in  a  separate 
memorandum  filed  by  another  great 
scientist.  Prof.  William  Kubicek.  Ph.  D. 

These  men — who.  I  am  proud  to  say. 
are  Minnesotans  —  are  respected 
throughout  American  and  international 
science.  All  three  presented  the  case 
for  a  regional  center  as  a  matter  of  sound 
principle  for  the  good  of  science.  Each 
pointed  out.  factually  and  carefully, 
that  the  University  of  Minnesota  would 
be  an  ideal  site  for  such  a  center  and 
for  these  two  pilot  programs. 

Final  decision  as  to  selection  of  the 
site  would,  of  course,  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  scientific  review  panels,  in 
accordance  with  standard  Federal 
procedure. 

The  tide  is  running  irreversibly  in  the 
direction  of  regional  centers. 

Last  year,  a  distinguished  consultative 
group  recommended,  for  example,  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  regional  instrumentation  centers  be 
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authorized.  And  an  N.I.H.  proposal  to 
implement  that  recommendation  was.  I 
understand  from  other  sources,  submit- 
ted for  the  1962  budget;  but  it  was. 
unfortunately,  deleted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  am  asking  the  congres- 
sional committees  to  restore  those  items. 
The  decision  is.  therefore,  now  up  to 
the  Congress.  I  hope  the  decision  will 
be  to  flash  the  green  light  to  medical 
science. 

YOUTH   riTNESS    PROGRAM 

Similarly,  I  hope  the  87th  Congress 
will  authorize  certain  other  programs 
referred  to  in  my  testimony,  such  as  a 
coordinated  Federal-State-local  effort 
for  youth  fitness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  my  prepared  statement  befoi-e 
the  House  Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmiwt  by  Senator  Humphrey^A  Pro- 
gram rem  Total  War  Against  Disease  and 

DisABO-rrY 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  yourself  and  to  this  subcommittee 
for  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  1962  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

The  comments  which  I  offer  today  are 
based,  as  you  know,  on  a  study  by  a  Senate 
Government  Operations  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman. 

Fifteen  publlcatlor:8  have  been  Issued  to 
date  by  the  subcommittee. 

All  of  the  comments  today  represent,  how- 
ever, only  my  own  views.  They  are  not  In- 
tended as  a  subcomralltee  statement. 

APPEOPEIATIONS    NOT   IN  OUR   GROUP'S 

jumisoicnoN 

Incidentally.  In  our  formal  subcommittee 
publications,  we  havo  carefully  pointed  out 
that  we  have  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  for 
recammendlng  how  much  should  be  spent; 
that  la,  of  course,  exclusively,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commlt-ecs  on  Appropriations. 

We  have  Instead,  developed  a  Government- 
wide  financial  picture  of  who  and  what  Is 
spending  what,  where,  and  why — for  health, 
particularly,  for  research,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But.  on  the  basis  of  evidence  compiled,  I 
have  come  to  my  own  conclusions,  and  that 
Is  what  I  submit  today. 

outstanding  work  by  house  committee 

First,  however,  let  me  say  that  In  our  2 
years  of  work,  we  have  found  Invaluable  the 
hearing  volumes  and  reports  Issued  by  your 
subcommittee. 

As  I  have  stated  In  several  of  our  own  pub- 
lications, great  credit  la  reflected  upon  the 
Congress  by  the  devoted  and  diligent  efforts 
by  your  subcommlttef  and  by  Senator  Hill's 
subcommittee. 

tribute  to  congressman  rOCARTT 

I  want  to  say  to  you.  Congressman  Fo- 
garty, that  I  have  been  Inspired  for  many 
years  by  the  work  which  you  have  person- 
ally performed.  Your  efforts  for  a  national 
environmental  health  center  (which  would 
study  problems  of  air.  water,  and  ground 
pollution,  among  many  other  factors)  rep- 
resent. I  believe,  on«}  of  the  most  fruitful 
proposals  of  our  time. 

Now.  I  wUl  touch  upon  a  few  of  my  own 
suggestions. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  send  over  to  you  within 
the  next  few  days — before  you  close  this 
hearing  record — a  more  detailed  memoran- 
dum, elaborating  upon  these  points. 


need    for    regional    UIHTlTU'lEfi    OF    HXALTH 

1.  First,  may  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  subcommittee  consider  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  next  logical  step  In  the  development 
of  medical  research  in  otir  Nation — the  con- 
cept of  regional  American  Institutes  of 
health. 

Such  Institutes  would  carry  out  Intramural 
research,  training,  and  demonstration.  They 
would  perform  for  their  surrounding  region 
what  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  now 
perform  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Such 
Institutes  would  be  established  at  the  most 
logical  home,  the  medical  schools  of  a  few  of 
the  Nation's  leading  universities. 

Specifically,  I  would  hope  that  In  this 
years  appropriations  bill,  you  might  Incor- 
porate an  amendment  to  authorize  estab- 
lishment at  each  of  two  such  institutions — 
two  pilot  progrrams.  One  might  be  for  a 
regional  Institute  at  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation,  another  for  a  regional  Insti- 
tute on  biomedical  Instrumentation. 

How  much  would  each  such  lnstltut<»  cost? 
There  would  be  (a)  Bulldlng-space  costs; 
(b)  Equipment  costs;   (c)  Operating  costs. 

A  reasonable  figure.  It  seems  to  me,  might 
be:  $lVa  million  for  each  pilot  program  for 
the  Initial  year.  I  leave  It  to  yourselves  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  sum  might  be 
assigned  for  each  of  the  above  three  types 
of  costs. 

Two  pilot  programs  at  a  university  would 
cost  $3  million  and  at  two  Institutions,  a 
total  of  $6  million. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
envision  these  Institutes  as  branches  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Much  as  I  admire  that  magnificent  Fed- 
eral organization,  I  feel  that  the  control  of 
each  regional  Institute  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  respective  universities. 

Ultimately.  I  would  hop>e  that  each  such 
university  would  have  an  entire  complex  of 
regional  centers — that  Is.  a  regional  Irutltute 
on  child  health,  a  regional  Institute  or  neu- 
rology, etc. — which  would  become  area  head- 
quarters within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of  miles. 

TWO  witnesses  on  rehabilitation  insittute 
Immediately  after  I  conclude  my  sugges- 
tions. I  will  Introduce  two  outstanding  physi- 
cians from  my  State  who  will  elaborate  on 
one  of  these  proposed  centers. 

The  case  for  the  second  proposed  center 
win  be  made  In  a  supplementary  memoran- 
dum  to  be  filed  In  writing  by  another  Min- 
nesota scientist — Prof.  William  Kublcel:. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that.  I  envision  that 
the  University  of  Minnesota  would  bi;  the 
home  for  one  of  the  regional  complexes.  But 
the  choice  of  the  sites  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  scientists.  In  accordance  wltti  the 
standard  grant  council-study  section  jiroce- 
dure. 

THE  central  ISStTE  OP  NTH  ArPROPRIATIDNS 

2.  One  of  the  central  problems  whlcli  this 
subcommittee  faces  is  the  Issue  of  how  much 
overall  research  funds  should  be  appropriat- 
ed to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
the  seven  "categorical  Institutes."  for  the 
Division  of  General  Medical  Sciences,  and 
for  the  other  units.  Last  year,  as  we  recall, 
the  Senate-House  Conlerence  Committee  ap- 
proved $590  million. 

I  am  delighted  that  President  Kennedy 
has  prof>osed  an  increase  In  what  had  been 
recommended  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion In  January  1961.  In  my  personal  Judg- 
ment, however,  an  exceedingly  stronij  case 
can  be  made  for  still  larger  amounts. 

The  reason  Is  that.  In  disease  problem  after 
problem.  I  have  received  messages  fro:n  dis- 
tinguished medical  scientists,  statlni,'  that 
there  Is  an  Imperative  need  for  funds  of  a 
greater  magnitude  than  are  provldetl  even 
under  the  President's  proposed  budget.  Such 
larger  funds  are  needed  for  more  riodern 
research  facilities,  for  more  research  man- 
power, more  Institutional  grants,  as  well  as 
more  project  grants. 


Now,  I  know  that  It  will  be  pointed  out 
that  Federal  research  funds  have  consider- 
ably Increased  in  recent  years,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  what  you  gentlemen  have  wisely 
decided. 

Our  Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee has  provided  as  frank  and  com- 
prehensive a  picture  of  recent  Government- 
wide  Increases  In  biomedical  research  as  has 
been  provided  by  any  other  committee. 

But  the  fact  that  research  expenditures 
have  increased  does  not  mean  that  actual 
research  needs  are  now  being  met;  far  from 
It.  It  simply  means  that  the  Congress  Is 
wisely  responding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  needr;  of  our  time  by 
Increasing  the  Investment  in  our  greatest 
resource — our  p>eople  and  their  health. 

A    $1     BILLION    A    TEAP.    RESEARCH    TARGET 

This  Nation,  according  to  most  exp>erts,  can 
afford  to  spend  $2  billion  a  year — ihat  Is — • 
$30  billion  In  the  next  15  years  to  rocket  a 
man  to  the  moon.  Surely,  therefore,  we  can 
afford  to  spend  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
a  sum  of  perhaps  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
Federal  support  of  biomedical  research,  so 
as  to  help  advance  180  million  Americans  to 
better  health. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  an  esti- 
mated $35  billion  a  year  to  disease  and  dis- 
ability. But  we  can  afford  to  spend,  let  us 
say.  around  'ss  of  that  sum  to  prevent  disease 
and  disability. 

We  spend  $43  billion  a  year  for  national 
defense.  Surely,  we  can  afford  to  6p>end — 
some  time  soon — '  u  of  that  sum  for  defense 
against  killing  and  crippling  diseases. 

Let  me  make  it  clear — I  am  not  proposing 
a  specific  figure  for  the  1962  fiscal  year.  I 
do  not  offer  the  $1  billion  figure  as  an  abso- 
lute sum  for  the  combined  total  of  NIH  and 
other  agencies'  biomedical  research,  but 
rather  as  a  relative  figure.  Issues  of  man- 
p>ower  have  to  be  considered.  Several  agen- 
cies' present  and  future  programs  are 
Involved,  in  addition  to  those  of  NIH — which 
Is  the  most  Important  of  the  agencies  en- 
gaged in  biomedical  research.  The  actual 
needs  and  budgetary  possibilities  would  have 
to  be  examined  in  detail  by  your  exp>ert  sub- 
committee, and  by  Senator  Hill's  group. 

In  addition,  other  appropriations  sub- 
committees would  have  to  examine  the  budg- 
ets of  other  agencies  which  have  more 
limited  biomedical  research  activity.  The 
total  of  such  non-NIH  activity  now  aggre- 
gates around  $200  million.  When  added  to 
the  NIH  figure  of  $590  million,  we  sec  that 
the  combined  sum  is  not  far  from  the  bil- 
lion dollar  target  of  which  I  speak. 

MUCH    FUNDS    NOT    USED    IMMEDIATELY    IN 
RESEARCH 

I  should  like  to  make  an  additional  point 
clear:  To  some  extent,  these  overall  figures 
may  prove  unintentionally  misleading. 
Some  people  may  not  be  aware  that  of  the 
$590  million  appropriated  to  NlH,  a  con- 
siderable portion  Is  necessarily  allocated  for 
education,  training,  fellowships,  and  other 
essential  long-range  purposes,  as  distin- 
guished from  Iminertiate  medical  research 
projects. 

Such  allocation  is  sound.  We  must,  for 
example,  add  to  the  supply  of  trained  per- 
sonnel for  the  future.  But  this  allocation 
means  that  right  now — this  year — we  are 
actually  putting  Into  the  task  of  day-to-day 
research  less  than  the  amounts  which  might 
be  suggested  by  the  overall  budget  figure. 
In  other  words,  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans anxiously  waiting  today  for  results  from 
current  research  on  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
other  problems,  less  money  is  being  spent  for 
day-to-day  research  than  they  might  think. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  overall  total 
of  all  Federal  funds  available  is  broken  down 
Into  all  of  the  many  categories  which  must 
be  served,  we  find  how  relatively  thinly  the 
research  money  must  be  spread.  The  de- 
tailed charts,  compiled  by  our  Senate  sub- 
committee, prove  that  when  you  get  down 
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to  the  level  of  how  much  funds  are  support- 
ing a  particular  line  of  research  attack 
against  a  particular  disease,  you  see  that 
the  federal  funds,  far  from  being  plentiful. 
are  actually  very  modest  In  relation  to  what 
the  experts  know  that  they  need.  In  In- 
aumerable  disease  and  basic  research  prob- 
lems, they  can  certainly  use  more  than  Is 
now  available. 

USI    OF    DOlXAKS    AND    FOREIGN    CURXINCIES 
OVERSEAS 

3.  Next.  I  should  like  to  urge  the  fullest 
possible  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
HEW  programs  for  support  of  International 
research,  research  training,  and  research 
demonstrations — through  both  US.  dollars 
and  foreign  currencies. 

Our  own  subcommittee's  work  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  oversea  phase. 

It  Is  my  view  that  there  Is  an  enormous 
frontier  of  opportunities  In  International 
collaboration  In  research. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  10  million  US.  dol- 
lars and  $10  million  In  foreign  currencies, 
which  have  been  proposed  under  the  budget 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  the 
1962  fiscal  year  to  support  oversea  research, 
are  grossly  Insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

A  single  dollar  In  U.S.  greenbacks  or  In 
US  -owned  rupees,  pesos,  or  dinars,  would 
have  a  seed — a  multiplier  effect — abroad. 

Thus  far,  the  actual  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies for  health  research  abroad  represents 
one  of  the  smallest  of  all  the  many  uses  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  480,  as  amended: 
yet  it  Is  the  one  use,  which  p)erhap8  more 
than  any  other,  has  universal  appeal,  uni- 
versal interest,  and  universal  value. 

SPECIFIC    APPROPRIATION    FOR    INFORMATION 
RESEARCH 

4.  I  propose  that  a  specific  sum  be  set  aside 
In  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  for  research 
on  medical  Information  and  medical  com- 
munications. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  consultative 
committee,  headed  In  1960  by  Mr.  B  Jones, 
appointed  by  Senator  Hill's  committee,  had 
recommended  a  specific  sum  of  not  less  than 
♦4.5  million  for  medical  Information  and 
communication  research. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  specific  appropria- 
tion would  be  to  help  assure  better  manage- 
ment of  the  Information  which  is  now 
•"burled  "  In  an  estimated  one-quarter  of  a 
million  articles  a  year  which  appear  in  medi- 
cal Journals,  alone. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  few  greater  is- 
sues facing  American  medicine  than  the  use 
of  more  modern  methods  for  the  storage, 
retrieval,  dissemination,  and  utilization  of 
information. 

Information  management  has  been  the 
central  focus  of  our  subcommittee;  here,  I 
refer  not  only  to  Information  on  completed 
research  but  on  research  which  is  still  in 
progress.  Much  of  the  current  research  may 
never  be  written  up  perhaps,  because  an  ex- 
periment failed.  The  result  may  be  that 
other  researchers  later  on  needlessly  repeat 
futile  experiments  becaxise  they  never  knew 
prior  research  was  carried  on.  in  the  first 
place. 

Registration  of  all  current  research  by  the 
science  information  exchange  is  therefore  a 
key  to  avoiding  vmknowlng  duplication. 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF    A     FEW    OTHER    SUGGESTIONS 

Now.  I  know  that  your  time  is  limited  this 
morning,  and  so  I  am  going  to  simply  present 
In  a  few  sentences  some  of  the  other  chal- 
lenges which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  con- 
sidered in  developing  your  subcommittee's 
recommendations. 

These  other  matters  concern  medical 
audlovlsuals.  better  estimates  of  the  coats  of 
disease,  a  Federal  youth  fitness  program. 
and  Interagency  coordination  In  biomedical 
research. 

5.  I  propose  that  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the   US.   Public   Health  Service  be  directed 
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either  in  the  HEW  bill  or  in  the  report  on 
the  bill — to  appoint  two  consultative  groups: 

( a  I  One  such  consultative  group  should 
explore  the  possibility  of  the  establishment 
of  an  international  medical  audiovisual  ex- 
change program. 

The  second  grouf> — consisting  of  the  lead- 
ing experts  of  the  laud— should  explore  the 
problems  of  making  better  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  disease  and  disability  to  American 
society. 

Small  sums,  e.g..  $10,000  each,  might  be 
set  aside  for  both  of  the  consultative  groups: 
or  your  subcommittee  may  feel  that  these 
minor  costs  of  the  two  studies  should  be 
absorbed  within  the  Public  Health  Service's 
budget. 

YOUTH    FITNESS    PROGRAM 

6.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  be 
asked  to  render  a  report  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  on  the  Nation's  youth  fit- 
ness program. 

President  Kennedy  has  demonstrated 
great  Interest  in  the  physical  fitness  of  our 
people.  Secretary  Riblcoff — Just  a  month 
after  the  President's  inaugural — convened  an 
outstanding  conference  on  this  subject.  In 
prior  years,  some  small  progress  was  made 
by  what  has  been  known  as  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Fitness. 

But  there  has  not  been  developed  a  co- 
ordinated Federal-Statc-local,  public-private 
program.  A  grant-in-aid  program  needs  to 
be  developjed.  so  as  to  get  this  program  roll- 
ing throughout  the  schools  of  this  Nation, 
for  example. 

Neither  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Congress,  nor  any  other  committee 
have  ever  received  the  kind  of  report  which 
Is  necessary  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fit- 
ness-softness problem.  I  urge  the  request- 
ing of  such  a  report. 

STRENGTHENING     COOPERATION 

7.  Next.  I  would  hope  that  this  subcom- 
mittee might  see  fit  to  incorporate  within  its 
rep>ort  your  views,  as  regards  Improved  coordi- 
nation of  the  various  agencies'  programs  in 
biomedical  research. 

In  my  Judgment  there  is  already  consider- 
able Interagency  coordination,  both  at  the 
policy  level  and  at  the  researcher  level;  but 
far  more  could  be  done,  as  I  believe  our  sub- 
committee hearing  in  August  1960  indicated. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  I  asked  our 
staff  director  to  meet  with  Dr.  Jerome  Wels- 
ner.  the  President's  Sf)eclal  Assistant  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  on  this  Issue  of  Inter- 
agency coordination.  He  reported  back  Dr. 
Welsner's  accord  with  the  need  for  strength- 
ening interagency  teamwork  In  research. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    WITNESS«S 

I  will  not  take  the  further  time  of  this 
committee,  because  I  know  time  is  limited. 

I  do.  however,  want  to  Introduce,  now, 
the  two  distinguished  Minnesota  physicians 
who  have  interrupted  their  busy  schedule 
in  order  to  submit  to  you  today  their  expert 
Judgment. 

The  first  of  these  individuals  is,  in  my 
view,  the  most  qualified  man  In  all  of 
America  to  comment  on  a  proposed  Regional 
Rehabilitation  Institute,  Dr.  Frank  Krusen. 
He  Is  the  acknowledged  father  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation.  It  was  he 
who,  2'^  decades  ago,  established  this  dis- 
cipline in  the  Mayo  Clinic.  He  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  AMA  Committee  on  Rehabilita- 
tion and  is  guiding  light  of  the  Elizabeth 
Kenny  Foundation  and  of  the  American  Re- 
habilitation Foundation.  He  can  speak  not 
only  for  American  medicine,  but  for  Ameri- 
can volunt£iry  organizations.  Interested  in 
this  field,  as  well. 

After  him,  you  will  hear  from  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Kottke,  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota's  Department  of  Pnyslcal 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Congress  of  Physical 
Medicine,    whose    outstanding    professional 


qualifications  are  respected  by  his  peers  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world. 

On  the  separate,  proposed  Instrumentation 
Institute,  you  will  be  receiving  a  written 
presentation  from  another  of  Minnesota's 
great  scientists.  Prof  William  Kubicek  Un- 
fortunately, he  could  not  rearrange  ais 
crowded  schedule  to  be  with  us  today  But 
I  suggested  that  his  expert  views,  as  both  a 
Ph.  D  and  an  electrical  engineer,  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

I  want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers for  your  courtesy  In  hearing  me  this 
morning. 


1961 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  if 
there  Is  no  other  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
adjouin,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  <  at  6 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  May  15.  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  11,  1961: 

U.S.  Marshals 
Ellis  Maylett.  of  Utah,  to  be  US.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Utah,  vice  Howard  Call. 
William  M  Parker.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be 
VS.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles  S. 
Prescott. 

U.S.  District  Juooe 

Thomas  J.  Mlchie,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Virginia,   vice  Roby  0.  Thompson,  deceased 

Dkpastkent  of  Defense 

John  H.  Rul>el.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  mldsliipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by   law: 

Prank  I>attilo  HI 

Michael  J   Moynahan 

Joseph  M.  Sullivan,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  In  lieu  of  ensign  in  the 
Supply  Corps  as  prevloualy  nominated,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Richard  L.  Cluever 

Arthur  O.  Fitzgerald 

Francis  G.  Smith  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenant* 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Robert  M  Irlck 
Richard  H.  Paul 
Louis  V.  Miller 


The  foUowlng  namiid  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Thomas  P  Brlant  WUUam  C   Head 

Melvln  C.  Brltton.  Jr.    William  H.  Hlx 
Nicholas  T,  Catanuto    Donald  M.  Kurte 
Dennis  O  Crockett        John  A  LAnning 
Richard  M  Deaner         Robert  L.  McDonald 
Jerald  J.  Dlhl  James  D  McGath 

Sheldon  Farber  Edward  K.  Poole 

Berntird  H  Peldman      John  H  Ramlo 
William  V.  Grlflln  III     Charles  C  Rogers 

The  following  nan-ed  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanont  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Angelo  A.  CUlbertl         Richard  L  DavU 
Thomas  L.  Curtin  William  Z.  McLear  III 

Ernest  H.  Meese  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Joseph  W.  Vercher.  Uj8.  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  reappointed  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  line  of  the  Navj-.  limited  duty  only,  in 
the  classification  "administration."  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  followlng-naried  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  ap>polntment  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  in 
the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Ronald  D  Murphy 
James  W  Newcomb,  Jr. 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  und  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corpw  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign: 

Stephen  Charlesworth  Ralph  L  Roble.  Jr. 
John  E   Greenhalgh       Robert  C  Wiley 

George  P  Johnson.  US  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  in  the  permani  nt  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade),  temixjrary  lieutenant  and 
permanent  lieutenant  when  eligible 

Roger  L.  Grant.  Uf'  Navy,  for  transfer  to 
and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
in  the  permanent  gracie  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade) . 

The  followlng-namud  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  aad  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the 
permanent  grade  of  ensign : 

Gordon  W  Bawden        Fredrlc  D  Pogle 
Eugene  J  Flath  Roger  L.  Grant 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  in  the  staff  corps  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

8UPFI,T    CORPS 

Nix.  Harvey  W..  Jr. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Harkless.  Gerald  A.  Lyons.  James  R 

Holmes.  Henry  A  Murphy.  Martin  R 

Krauter.  George  E  Schroeder,  Clyde  C. 
Lanoue,  Robert  J. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Academy 
graduate)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law; 

George  E    Ysirbrough 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

David  F.  Cloud 


the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  the  qualm- 
cations  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Martin  F.  O'Connor 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Gerald  W.  Boston  Michael  R. 
Floyd   C.  Lewis  McDonough 

Ronald  E.  Merrl-  Joseph  F.  Prochaska 

hew  Merrill   A.   Sweltzer 

The  follovrtng- named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James   D    Care  Claude    M     Hollfleld 

Lelland    M.   Duke  Charles   M.  Isbell 

Edward  C    Goldhlll     Donald  P    Kllngler 
Bruce    A.    Greene  Guy    H    Morley 

Charles  R.  Grunlng  Robert  M.  Reed 
James  G  Grunwaldt  Claude  K.  Snow 
John  H.  Helm 


CONFIRMATIONS 


The   foUowing-nani'id   officer   of   the 
rine  Corps   for  permanent   appointment   to 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  11.  1961 : 

World  Science-Pan  Pacific  Exposition 

Dr  Athelstan  Spilhaus.  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  US  Commissioner  for  the  World  Science- 
Pan  Pacific  Exposition,  now  knovim  as 
Century  21  Exposition. 

Ambassadors 

Walworth  Barbour,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Israel. 

Philip  W  Bonsai,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco. 

A  S.  J.  Carnahan,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Sierra 
Leone. 

United  Nations 

Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  9th  session 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  for  app<}int- 
ments  and  promotions  as  Indicated : 

David  H  Popper,  of  New  York,  to  be  class 
1  and  to  be  also  a  consul  general. 

Paul  F  Geren,  of  Texas,  for  reappointment 
in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  a  consul  general  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  620(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

To  be  consul  generals 

David  M  Bane,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Forrest  K.  Geerken.  of  Minnesota. 
John  Evarts  Horner,  of  Washington. 
Miss  Rebecca  G.   Wellington,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

David  G.  Wilson.  Jr.,  of  Oregon. 

To  he  class  2.  consuls  and  secretaries 

David  S.  Burgess,  of  Massachusetts. 
Floyd  L.  Whittlngton.  of  Michigan. 
James  M.  WUson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

To    be   class   3,   consuls   and    secretarys 
Henry  B.  Cox,  of  Maryland. 
Anthony  Oeber,  of  Virginia. 
Louis  Mark.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Edward  A.  O'Neill,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Earl  W.  S  Churchill,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
class  4.  consul,  and  secretary. 

Miss  Lillian  A  Ross,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  class  5,  consul,  and  secretary. 

Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California,  to  be 
consul. 

Ouldo  C.  Penzl.  of  California,  to  be  class  6. 

To   be  class   7 

Richard  W    Favllle.  Jr.,  of  Oregon. 
John  A.  Froebe,  Jr  ,  of  Ohio. 
William  Bruce  Harbin,  of  California. 
Donald  A.  Kruse,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To   be  class  7,  vice  cor^uls  of  carter,  and 
secretaries 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Barnhart.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Guy  F.  DlNocenza,  of  Connecticut. 
Bernard  A    Femmlnella,  of  Minnesota 
James  H.  Lassiter,  of  California. 

To   be   class   8,   vice   consuls   of   career,   and 
secretaries 
Miss  Mary  C   Alexlch,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  A    Anderson,  of  California. 
Charles  E    Angevlne,  of  Colorado. 
Francis  J    Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania. 
C.  Thomas  Bleha,  of  Michigan 
William   T.   Breer,   of   California. 
Joseph  R    Breton,  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  G    Brown,  of  New  York 
James  A  Budelt.  of  Nebraska 
Robert  C.  Cary.  of  Washington. 
Malcolm  H.  Churchill,  of  Iowa. 
WUUam  P.  Clappln,  of  Virginia. 
Harry  L.  Coburn.  of  New  York. 
Charles  M  Cole,  of  Minnesota. 
Trusten  Frank  Crlgler.  of  Arizona. 
Ernest  B  Dane  III,  of  Massachusetts. 
Ted  A.  Dienstfrey,  of  California. 
Michael  Dowllng,  of  Georgia. 
William  J.  Duiker  III,  of   the   District   of 
Columbia. 

Emll  P    Erlcksen,  of  California. 
Joseph  G  Fandlno,  of  New  York. 
James  Ferrer,  Jr.,  of  California 
Samuel  Edwin  Fry.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
J.  Guy  Gwynne,  of  Arkansas. 
Samuel  J.  Hamrick,  Jr..  of  Kentucky. 
Benjamin  Hill  Hardy  in.  of  Virginia. 
Richard    B     Howard,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

David  A.  Hughes,  of  Washington. 
Herbert  H  E  Hymans,  of  California. 
John  K.  Jessup,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Stephen  Tillman  Johnson,  of  California. 
Ralph  T  Jones,  of  Wisconsin. 
Harmon  E  Kirby.  of  Ohio. 
Robert  S.  Llttell.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 
Raymond  B  Lombardi.  of  Rhode  Island, 
David  McMeans.  of  Texas. 
Miss  Marian  L.  Malms,  of  Idaho. 
Robert  A  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philip  R.  Mayhew,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Harlan  G  Moen.  of  Wisconsin. 
Nuel  L.  Pazdral,  of  California. 
Carl  Pearl,  of  California. 
Robert  L.  Pugh.  of  Washington. 
Alexander  L  Rattray,  of  California. 
Ronald  F.  Rosner,  of  Louisiana. 
William  E  Ryerson,  of  New  York. 
Raymond  W.  Seefeldt.  of  IlUnoU. 
Charles  Arthur  Semones.  of  Virginia. 
Robert  E.  Service,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Norman  T.  Shaft,  of  Minnesota. 
Miss  Mary  Lou  Shantz.  of  Michigan. 
Frederick  Owen  Shoup.  of  California. 
Lester  P.  Slezak,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harry  C.  Sorensen.  of  New  York. 
John  P.  SplUane.  of  Indiana. 
Charles  Steedman,  of  Rhode  Island. 
John  J.  St.  John,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Roscoe  S.  Suddarth,  of  Tennessee. 
Courtenay   P.    Worthlngton,    Jr.,    of    Ma»- 
sachusetts. 

Ronald  R.  Young,  of  California. 
Robert  L.  Dowell,  Jr..  of  Florida, 
Lawrence  A  Fox,  of  New  York. 
John  C.  Hawley.  of  Virginia. 
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Herman  J.  Jellnek,  of  Nebrtuska. 
William  N.  Lyons,  of  Kansas. 
Eugene  P.  SlUarl.  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Webeter,  of  Virginia. 
Anthony  Wlnkler-Prins,  of  New  York,   to 
be   consul. 

To  be  vice  consuls 

Charles  E.  Behrec",  of  Massachusetts. 
John  D.  Clayton,  of  Oklahoma. 
George   T.    Colmai*,  Jr  ,    of   Colorado. 
William  S.  Dlckscn.  of  New  Jersey. 
Darren  I.  Drucker,  Jr..  of  Maine. 
William  F.  Frederick,  of  California. 
Hugh  O.  Halght,  of  Georgia. 
George  G.  Jespersen,  of  New  Jersey. 
Lee  G.  Mestres,  of  New  Jersey. 
David  T.  Morrison,  of  Michigan. 
James  P.  Mullen,  of   Minnesota. 
Jarotlav  J.  Verner.  of  Minnesota. 
Otto  H.   Wagner,   of   Michigan. 
David  D.  Whipple,  of  New  York. 

To  be  vice  consuls  and  secretaries 
Alfred  L.  Jazynka,  of  Florida. 
James   Kim,   of   Hawaii. 

To  be  secretaries 

Robert  W  Peart,  of  Virginia. 
Dean  S.  VandenBoe.  of  California. 
Hugh     R.     Waters,     of     the     District     of 
Columbia. 

StrPERINTKNDEirr    OF    THl    MlJJT 

Fern  V.  Mllier,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver. 

1  ■         mm^   »« 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRSDAY,  MayII,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:  10:  As  we  have  therefore 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men. 

Almighty  God,  at  the  noon  hour  of  this 
new  day.  we  are  uniting  our  thoughts  in 
the  sacrament  of  penitence,  of  praise 
and  petition. 

Fill  OS,  we  beseech  Thee,  with  the  light 
and  power  of  Thy  divine  spirit  that  we 
may  discharge  our  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities with  a  patient  faith  and  a  joyful 
confidence. 

May  Thy  truth  be  in  our  minds  and 
Thy  love  in  our  hearts  as  we  go  forth 
with  all  nations  of  good  will  in  a  frater- 
nal effort  to  establish  peace  on  earth. 

Grant  that  the  heroic  tradition  of  our 
forefathers  and  the  freedoms  which  we 
cherish  as  a  precious  treasure  may  be 
protected  and  made  potent  by  the  life  of 
all  mankind. 

Guide  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  bringing 
into  action  a  new  and  strong  alinement 
of  the  forces  of  freedom,  for  we  know 
that  in  the  great  crusade  against  com- 
munism we  must  have  the  strategy,  the 
influence,  and  the  impact  of  a  united 
front. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  in  whom  and  through  whom  Thou 
hast  revealed  the  riches  of  Thy  grace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


BAN  ON  TESTING  OF  ATOMIC 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Arthur  Dean,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Geneva  negotiations 
for  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, resumes  his  task  at  that  vital  con- 
ference this  week,  and  with  him  go  the 
prayerful  good  wishes  of  the  American 
people. 

Tragically,  the  results  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  have  been  negligible.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  admin- 
istration under  the  direction  of  President 
Kennedy  and  with  the  able  supervision 
of  John  J.  McCloy,  the  President's  ad- 
viser on  disarmament,  has  sought  to  wipe 
the  slate  clean  and  write  a  new  treaty 
through  the  able  and  devoted  efforts  of 
the  chief  American  negotiator,  Mr 
Arthur  Dean,  nevertheless  the  Russian 
position  toward  agreement  has  not  soft- 
ened. In  fact,  in  the  more  recent  nego- 
tiations, the  Russians  have  moved  farther 
away  from  agreement  than  the  position 
they  had  previously  taken. 

Not  to  reach  agreement  on  this  ques- 
tion is  madness  in  today's  world.  Even 
the  possibility  of  an  atomic  disaster, 
which  could  be  touched  off  by  accident, 
without  military  reason,  should  impel 
the  conferees  and  their  governments  to 
bring  to  this  conference  a  new  determi- 
nation to  make  it  successful. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  Americans 
should  capitulate  to  the  Russians  simply 
to  obtain  a  result.  We  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  approach  by  the  other  side. 
The  main  objective  which  we  are  seek- 
ing is  to  have  a  reasonable  provision  for 
inspection.  Without  such  inspection,  a 
test  ban  would  not  be  meaningful.  The 
Russians'  proposal  for  three  Inspections 
a  year  is  so  inadequate  as  to  be  prac- 
tically meaningless. 

If  the  Russians  were  to  yield  on  this 
point,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  a 
worthwhile  agreement  could  be  reached. 
If  the  Russians  are  not  willing  to  agree, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  test  ban 
can  be  continued  no  longer.  It  has  al- 
ready gone  on  for  2^2  years  and  we  have 
no  proof  that  the  Russians  are  not  test- 
ing bombs  underground.  Obviously,  this 
situation  cannot  continue  without  serious 
implications  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Russians 
will  see  the  light  of  reason;  that  they 
will  recognize  the  dangers  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  us,  if  the  negotiations 
are  broken  off.  We  hope  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  will  instruct  its  ne- 
gotiator to  make  the  concessions  that 
will  bring  about  the  treaty  that  is  so 
urgently  needed  for  the  security  of  the 
world. 


ANTARCTICA   CLAIMS    TREATY 

Mr.  MARSHALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.      Is   there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  6tfth  State 
conference  of  the  Minnesota  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  March, 
1961.  The  conference  opposed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  In  ratifying  the  Ant- 
arctica Treaty  freezing  the  status  quo  of 
claims  to  that  area  for  30  years. 

Since  the  treaty  has  not  yet  taken 
force,  the  Mirmesota  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendation: 

Resolved.  That  Minnesota  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  petition  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  bring  this  treaty  up  for 
reconsideration  and  renegotiation. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Regulatory  Agencies  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  POST- 
PONEMENT OF  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
FROM  MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY 
TO     WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  majority  leader  there  are 
primaries  in  Pennsylvania  next  Tuesday 
and  a  number  of  Members  have  told 
me  they  would  like  to  be  home  over  the 
weekend,  and  would  prefer  not  to  be 
here  on  Monday,  if  possible:  and  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  have  made  arrange- 
ments not  to  be  here  on  Monday.  Mon- 
day is  suspension  day  and  I  understand 
there  are  some  suspensions  that  might 
be  called  up,  and  probably  will  he  called 
up.  I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
might  be  inclined  to  seek  unanimous 
consent  that  If  there  are  record  votes 
on  Monday  that  they  could  be  carried 
over  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  if 
there  are  primaries  in  any  State,  even 
though  they  do  not  directly  concern 
the  Members,  the  Members  of  that  State 
are  directly  interested  and,  of  course, 
that  applies  to  members  of  both  parties 
and  the  suggestion  is  a  Justifiable  one. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  yield 
to  me.  I  will  make  such  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  in  the  event  any 
rollcalls  are  called  fcr  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  other  than  on  a  rule  and.  of 
course,  and  quorum  calls,  that  further 
consideration  of  the  rollcall  be  post- 
poned until  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  v.hat  is  the  general 
nature  of  these  bilLs  to  be  called  up 
under  susj>ension  on  Monday?  Are 
these  controversial  bills? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me.  Monday  is  the  regular  sus- 
pension day  and  the  matter  of  determi- 
nation as  to  what  bills,  if  any.  are  to  be 
called  up  on  Monday  next  would  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  What  I  have  sug- 
gested does  not  mvolve  anything  at  all 
in  respect  to  the  scheduling  of  bills  be- 
cause, as  I  say.  that  is  for  the  Speaker 
to  determine,  and  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  firm  determination  about 
any  of  them.  I  do  not  know.  Some  have 
been  suggested  to  me;  but.  all  I  am 
suggesting,  and  I  appreciate  the  major- 
ity leader  going  along  with  the  sugges- 
tion, is  that  if  there  are  record  votes 
on  Monday,  and  there  might  be  none, 
but  if  there  are  that  they  go  over  tmtll 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  will  say  fur- 
ther m  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  I  have  not  conferred 
with  the  Speaker  yet  as  to  which  bills 
he  has  decided  would  come  up  under  sus- 
pension on  Monday.  There  was  one  bill 
that  was  going  to  come  up.  but  it  has 
been  postponed  and  will  not  come  up — 
that  is  the  so-called  Keogh  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  going  to  ask  if 
that  bill  was  coming  up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  was  going  to 
be  programed,  but  now  it  is  not  going  to 
come  up  from  what  I  imderstand.  I 
know  of  only  one  other  bill.  Also,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI 
spoke  to  me  this  morning  and  I  told 
him  to  see  the  Speaker  about  three  bills 
that  were  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  sisked  if  there 
was  any  controversy  about  those  bills 
and  he  said.  "No."  Of  course,  we  al- 
ways ask  that  question  because  we  try 
to  be  as  careful  as  possible  on  that  score 
so  that  bills  called  up  under  suspension 
would  be  only  such  bills  where  there  is 
no  great  controversy  unless  it  is  a  matter 
of  emergency.  That  is  about  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack)  that 
any  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, other  than  on  a  rule,  go  over  to 
Wednesday? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Elections  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carohna  [Mr.  Ashmore].  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Members    failed    to    answer    to    tlieir 


names : 

[Roll  No.  62] 

Alford 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Ash  brook 

Dooley 

Morrison 

Becker 

Downing 

Moeher 

BUtch 

Durno 

O  Hara.  Mic 

Boggs 

Edmondson 

ONelU 

Boiling 

Flnnegan 

Powell 

Bonner 

Pino 

Rains 

B-.ykln 

Ford 

Riley 

Breeding 

Oavin 

Roberts 

Buckley 

Gray 

Rogers,  Tex 

Cederberg 

Hays 

Slack 

Celler 

Hubert 

Thompson. 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Van  Pelt 

CheU 

Inouye 

Walter 

Conte 

Kearns 

Wharton 

Curtis.  Mo 

Kelly 

Whltener 

Dawson 

Keogh 

WlUls 

E>ent 

Knox 

W  instead 

Devlne 

Ubonatl 

Zelenko 

La. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disper>sed 
with. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  may  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  to  file  a  report  to  accompany 
the  bill  H.R.  6874. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUATION  OF  MEXICAN 
FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which 
the  House  found  itself  on  yesterday,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H  R.  2010,  that  each  of  the 
authors  of  the  two  pending  amendments 
now  on  the  Speaker's  desk  may  be  given 
2  minutes  to  present  their  amendments 
and  that  the  committee  be  given  2  min- 
utes in  opposition. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  the 
allocation  of  other  time  other  than  on 
the  amendments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     We  have  no  other  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  how  many 
amendments  does  this  request  cover? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  there 
are  only  two  amendments  now  at  the 
desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  2010  •  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultui-al  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2010, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oHered  by  Mr.  Santancelo: 
After  line  5,  insert  the  following; 

"Sec.  2.  Section  507(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "cotton  gin- 
ning', and  (2)  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'Provided. 
That  such  term  does  not  Include  any  serv- 
ices or  activities  performed  with  respect  to 
commodities  or  products  which  are  not  to 
be  used  for  food  supplies'." 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  House  has  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ments after  last  evening's  parliamentary 
confusion.  This  opportunity  for  a  frank, 
but  limited,  discussion  restores  my  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  the  integrity  of  con- 
gi-essional  agreement  to  have  full  debate. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  use 
of  braceros  only  for  farms  cultivating, 
harvesting,  and  processing  food  supplies. 
My  amendment  would  prevent  the  au- 
thorization of  the  entry  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals for  farm  labor  in  cotton. 

The  joker  in  H.R.  2010  which  no  one 
has  noticed  and  which  nobody  wants  to 
talk  about  is  that  60  percent  of  the 
Mexican  nationals  or  60  percent  of  the 
braceros  work  on  the  cotton  farms.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  braceros  work  in  two 
States,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Some  work 
in  California.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
Since  this  program  started,  the  number 
of  braceros  has  risen  from  107.000  to 
437.000  in  1959.  In  1960,  it  was  315.000; 
60  percent  of  these  Mexican  nationals  are 
working  on  cotton  farms  and  not  on  food 
farms  which  are  producing  the  lettuce, 
the  tomatoes,  the  grapes,  the  legumes. 
These  are  the  perishables,  and  from  my 
investigation,  these  are  the  farms  which 
need  braceros.  Not  so  with  cotton  farms 
because  they  can  mechanize  it  and  do  not 
need  these  braceros. 
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Read  the  report  on  this  bill  and  you 
will  find  no  specific  justification  for  con- 
tinuing the  bracero  program  on  the  cot- 
ton farms.  You  will  only  find  a  plea  and 
a  justification  for  braceros  on  the  food 
farms.  Does  it  make  any  sense  to  im- 
port Mexican  braceros  to  produce  a  crop 
which  is  in  surplus,  which  costs  our 
Grovemment  millions  of  dollars  in  price 
supports  and  which  we  must  subsidize 
when  we  export  cotton  to  meet  foreign 
competition?  What  is  the  cost  to  us  in 
the  United  States  to  increase  cotton  pro- 
duction? Last  year  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  paid  a  total  of  $31  9 
million  for  storage  of  cotton  alone.  CCC 
paid  to  the  farmers  in  fiscal  year  1960 
for  cotton  $1,425  million,  and  realized  a 
loss  in  the  price  support  program  of  $212 
million.  Our  Government  subsidized 
cotton  exports  to  the  extent  of  $253  mil- 
lion in  1960.  In  1961.  the  Goverrmient 
I  H  4|  is  increasing  the  export  subsidy  and  that 

it  is  estimated  that  cotton  production 
will  exceed  our  domestic  needs  by  over  7 
million  and  this  wUl  cost  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  export  subsidies  an  addi- 
tional $325  million.  We  need  for  domes- 
tic consumption  approximately  8  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cotton  farmers  will  produce  from  13 
to  15  million.  The  new  export  subsidy 
will  be  8^2  cents  a  pound  to  compete  in 
the  wurld  markets.  Because  we  are  ex- 
porting over  200,000  braceros  to  work 
on  the  cotton  farms,  we  are  causing  and 
bringing  about  a  surplus,  whose  cost  of 
storage  costs  and  distribution  costs,  must 
be  met  by  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

I  want  to  make  one  fact  crystal  clear. 
As  a  result  of  my  inspection  in  California 
and  in  Arizona,  and  in  my  investigation 
on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
Agriculture,  I  can  state  without  fear  of 
being  successfully  contradicted  that  the 
wages  in  California  are  reasonable,  that 
the  braceros  are  needed  there  for  the 
harvesting,  the  processing,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  food  supplies.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  need  for  braceros  on  the 
cotton  farms  which  serves  the  public  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  private  interests  of 
the  cotton  farmers.  The  following  fig- 
ures indicate  where  the  bulk  of  the 
braceros  work.  They  work  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  California,  and 
Arkansas.  In  1960,  Texas  used  122.800; 
California,  113,000:  Arkansas,  27,400; 
Arizona,  19,300;  and  New  Mexico,  10,400. 
The  bracero  program  has  serv'ed  a  need. 
It  has  had  harmful  effects  upon  the 
American  economy  by  depressing  wages 
of  the  domestic  workers.  It  is  causing 
our  gold  supply  to  leave  this  country  to 
the  extent  of  $120  million  a  year,  which 
the  Mexican  workers  earn  on  American 
farms.  It  is  costing  the  Government  ap- 
proximately one-half  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  obtain  a  surplus  in  cotton. 

For  these  simple  and  substantial 
reasons,  the  bracero  program  should  be 
discontinued  in  the  production  of  cotton 
on  American  farms.  I  trust  this  amend- 
ment wiU  pass. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
were  approved  by   this  body   it  would 


really  amount  to  punitive  action  against 
a  great  segment  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
had  come  before  our  subcommitte  and 
discussed  his  amendment.  I  wish  he  had 
come  before  the  full  committee  and 
given  us  his  views.  He  did  not  appear 
and  urge  for  any  such  amendment  as 
this. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  wants 
the  braceros  to  be  used  for  one  type  of 
program  and  not  for  another.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  do  have  the  necessary 
labor  supply  for  use  in  the  cultivation 
and  harvest  of  fruit  crops  as  well  as 
fiber  crops. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  have  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  yield;  I  am  sorry. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
in  August  of  1959.  1,100.000  fewer  bales 
of  cotton  were  produced  than  were 
needed  in  this  country  for  domestic  use 
and  for  export.  In  1960  the  same  situa- 
tion prevailed;  we  grew  a  million  fewer 
bales  in  1960  than  was  necessary  for 
domestic  co.isumption  and  for  export. 

Our  cotton  supply  has  dwindled  in 
recent  years.  We  have  just  barely 
enough  to  make  ends  meet  now,  and  we 
do  not  have  any  appreciable  cotton 
surplus. 

Mr.  PC  AGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Regardless  of  the  cot- 
ton supply  situation  would  not  the 
adoption  of  the  Santangelo  amendment 
be  an  open  invitation  to  return  to  the 
old  wetback  situation  both  in  the  matter 
of  cotton  production  and  fruits  and 
vegetables? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  situation 
would  be  brought  back  if  this  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  were  adopted.  In  1953  a  mil- 
lion wetbacks  were  apprehended.  Last 
year  there  were  only  a  little  over  29,000. 
I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  be 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Santangelo]. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Santangelo) 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  125. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    COHELAN.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Cohelan,  of 

California:  To  amend  section  509  of  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  509.  The  number  of  workers  which 
may  be  made  available  under  this  title  shall. 
effective  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1961.  be  reduced  by  33  percent  of  the 
total  made  available  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  In  no  event  will  any  worker  b« 
made  available  under  this  title  for  employ- 
ment after  June  30.  1964." 

Mr.   COHELAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  the 

evils  inherent  in  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  are  apparent  to  everyone — even 
to  the  proponents  of  H.R.  2010.  The 
very  fact  that  there  is  no  bill  before 
Congress  which  would  make  Public  Law 


78  a  permanent  part  of  the  American 
agricultural  scene  is  mute  evidence  ol 
this  truth. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  however,  contains  no  provi- 
sions for  correcting  the  abuses  of  Pubhc 
Law  78,  or  for  setting  a  termination  date 
on  a  program  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
tempHDrary  measure. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  claim  that 
American  agriculture  is  dependent  upon 
Mexican  labor.  What  they  really  mean 
is  that  American  farmers  who  use  for- 
eign labor  have  been  unwilling  to  offer 
wages  and  working  conditions  which 
would  appeal  to  domestic  farm  workers 
and.  therefore,  have  forced  the  domestics 
to  look  for  work  elsewhere,  or  go  on  pub- 
lic relief.  Throughout  the  years,  these 
growers  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
Government  owes  them  a  labor  force. 

Only  one  group,  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
its  bracero-using  satellites,  have  sf>oken 
in  favor  of  H.R.  2010,  On  the  other 
hand,  Protestant  and  Catholic  Church 
groups,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  APL- 
CIO,  the  National  Consumers  League, 
and  many  other  organizations  of  respon- 
sible citizens,  have  testified  against  this 
bill. 

The  same  groups  have  expressed  ap- 
proval for  the  safeguards  proposed  by 
the  administration;  safeguards  which 
squarely  face  the  implications  of  Public 
Law  78.  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
Goldberg,  in  fact,  has  warned  bracero- 
using  growers  that  unless  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  these  safeguards,  they 
may  find  themselves  without  any  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  at  all. 

I  for  one  believe  that  since  the  ad- 
ministration's amendments  were  not 
adopted,  the  program  should  be  ter- 
minated immediately.  The  administra- 
tions  proposals  were  moderate  in  their 
approach.  They  would  have  alleviated 
many  of  the  abuses  inherent  in  Public 
Law  78  by,  first,  providing  greater  pro- 
tection for  domestic  workers  against 
adverse  effects  resulting  from  the  mass 
importation  of  Mexican  nationals;  and, 
second,  clarifying  the  rules  so  that  the 
Labor  Department  may  administer  the 
program  in  a  manner  equitable  to  both 
employers  and  workers. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  even 
the  administration's  position  did  not  get 
to  the  roots  of  the  problem.  I  believe 
that  a  further  amendment  must  be 
offered  which  would  provide  for  the 
final  termination  of  Public  Law  78. 
Growers  who  have  become  dependent 
on  Mexican  labor  wiU  never  set  about 
solving  their  problems  until  they  are 
given  notice  that  the  program  is  run- 
ning out — until  they  are  Informed  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  Mexican  farm 
labor  wiU  no  longer  be  available  to 
them. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  an 
amendment  which  would  phase  this  pro- 
gram out  over  a  period  of  3  years, 
which  would  reduce  by  one-third  the 
number  of  Mexican  nationals  available 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  which  in  no 
event  would  make  Mexican  nationals 
available  for  employment  under  this  pro- 
gram after  June  30,  1964. 
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The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
make  it  public  policy  to  accomplish  in 
agriculture  what  we  have  already  ac- 
complished in  other  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy— the  restoration  of  respect  and  dig- 
nity based  on  good  wages,  good  working 
conditions,  and  steady  employment  for 
the  men  and  women  who  labor  for  hire 
on  U.S.  farms.  Tlie  time  has  come  when 
agriculture,  the  Nation's  largest  indus- 
try, should  seek  ways  and  means  of  dis- 
continuing Its  dependence  on  poverty 
both  at  home  and  in  Mexico  to  satisfy 
its  labor  needs. 

We  will  never  accomplish  this  goal 
until  the  infamous  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  is  finally  put  to  rest.  Only  then 
will  economic  pressure  force  bracero- 
using  growers  to  seek  and  find  real  solu- 
tions to  their  labor  problems. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Cohelan. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
portant question  that  faces  this  commit- 
tee is.  Will  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  make  any 
more  domestic  workers,  a  single  one, 
available  to  harvest  the  crops  of  this 
Nation?    It  will  not. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  would  happen  if 
this  amendm^ent  were  adopted.  First, 
you  would  have  30  percent  fewer  farm- 
workers to  harvest  the  crops.  You  would 
cause  great  economic  distress  on  the 
part  of  the  small  farmers  because  those 
farmers  hold  small  allotments.  For  in- 
stance, a  farmer  with  a  small  cotton 
allotment  cannot  buy  an  $8,000  one-row 
cottonpicker  to  harvest  his  cotton.  He 
has  to  do  it  by  hand  labor. 

In  1958  the  farmers  of  New  Mexico 
spent  $5,000  between  January  1  of  1958 
and  June  1,  1958,  In  an  extensive  effort 
to  recruit  domestic  workers.  We  went 
to  Oklahoma,  we  went  to  Missouri,  we 
went  to  Texas,  we  went  to  Arizona,  we 
scoured  the  Indian  reservations  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  In  all.  we  inter- 
viewed 741  workers.  We  offered  jobs  to 
over  600  of  them.  We  got  120  accept- 
ances. We  paid  the  transportation  of  60 
of  these  workers  from  their  homes  to 
New  Mexico.  They  were  the  only  ones 
of  the  120  that  showed  up  to  be  trans- 
ported to  farms  in  New  Mexico.  We  paid 
their  way.  Five  weeks  later  we  only  had 
one  worker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr,  Cohelan ]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected, 
Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
four  consultants  appointed  by  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  to 
advise  him  on  the  operation  of  Public 
Law  78  have  been  attacked  by  growers 
and  their  lobbies,  as  well  as  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  influenced  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  reason  for  these  attacks  is  that 
this    group    of    consultants    has    the 
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temerity  to  suggest  in  their  report  to  the 
Secretary  that  citizen  farm  workers  have 
as  many  rights  as  alien  contract  work- 
ers. Such  a  concept,  according  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  its  bracero- 
using  friends,  is  not  only  presumptuous, 
it  is  also  un-American. 

According  to  the  American  Farm  Bui- 
reau  Federation,  it  should  be  the  polic^ 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  t^ 
provide  American  corporate  growers 
with  as  many  Mexican  nationals  as  tH^y 
want — whether  they  need  them  or^ot 
and  with  no  strings  attached.  The 
Farm  Bureau  also  believes  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  see  to 
it  that  a  farm  placement  service  is  pro- 
vided for  growers  at  public  expense — or 
rather,  at  the  expense  of  industrial  em- 
ployers. In  other  words,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  wants  the  Congress  to 
pass  H.R.  2010. 

This  bill  extends  Public  Law  78  with- 
out any  of  the  safeguards  recommended 
by  the  consultants  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Because  the  consultants'  report  re- 
ceived so  little  consideration  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations it  contained,  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  Included  in  H.R. 
6032,  the  administration  bill.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Coad  of  Iowa.  These 
recommendations  are  designed  to  protect 
citizen  farmworkers  against  adverse  ef- 
fect from  the  importation  of  Mexican 
nationals,  and  to  gradually  eliminate  the 
use  of  foreign  labor  on  farms.  They  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  Mexican  nationals  should  be 
confined  to  crops  in  temporary  labor 
shortage  situations  and  to  unskilled  non- 
machine  jobs. 

Second,  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be  authorized  to  establish  wage  rates  for 
Mexicans  at  prevailing  levels  in  the  area 
or  in  the  closest  similar  area  for  like 
work,  and  at  no  less  than  a  rate  necessary 
to  avoid  adverse  effect  on  domestic  wage 
rates. 

Third,  The  Secretary  should  be  au- 
thorized to  insure  active  competition 
among  employers  for  the  available  sup- 
ply of  U,S,  workers  by  being  empowered 
to  refuse  to  certify  employment  of  Mexi- 
cans unless  ta)  employers  have  made 
positive  and  direct  recruitment  efforts  to 
obtain  U,S.  workers;  (b)  employment 
conditions  offered  are  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided by  other  employers  in  the  area 
who  successfully  recruit  and  retain  US, 
workers;  (c)  US.  workers  are  provided 
benefits  equivalent  to  those  provided 
Mexican  workers;  and  (d>  employers  of 
Mexicans  offer  and  pay  U.S.  workers 
wages  which  are  not  less  than  those  paid 
to  Mexicans. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  should  be  em- 
powered to  set  up  standards  for  judging 
adverse  effects  resulting  from  employ- 
ing Mexicans  based  on  wages,  earnings, 
and  employment  trends  information. 

Unless  these  minimum  protections  are 
afforded  U.S.  farmworkers.  Public  Law 
78  should  not  be  extended  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly H.R,  2010.  which  is  a  bully's  club 
to  better  an  already  depressed  group  of 
American  laborers,  should  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make  are  in  my  individual  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  not  as 
majority  leader.  Because  I  am  majority 
leader  I  do  not  completely  abdicate  all 
my  rights  as  a  Member  of  tliis  body. 
I  can  remember  this  legislation 
through  the  years.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  we  were  fighting  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter conditions  for  the  poor,  unfortunate 
Mexican  workers.  More  should  be  done. 
Now  we  are  trjing  to  do  something  for 
Americans. 

I  supported  this  legislation  in  the  past. 
I  recognized  the  necessity  for  it  in  past 
years.  But  our  fight  then  was  to  try  and 
have  the  Department  of  Labor  get  some 
authority  to  go  in  and  use  its  oflBces  to 
protect  human  beings,  Mexican  workers, 
who  were  being  exploited,  not  by  all  the 
farmers,  but  by  a  sufficient  number  so 
that  it  was  a  public  scandal.  Now  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  for  American 
workers. 

Those  who  favor  the  bill — and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  them — talk  about  the 
need  for  Mexican  workers.  That  is  not 
our  immediate  concern  today.  What  we 
are  concerned  about  today  is  to  try  and 
get  some  fair  consideration  given  to 
American  citizens. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee which  I  thought  might  solve  the 
.situation,  in  tr\'ing  to  help  this  prob- 
lem as  I  saw  it,  and  I  knew  it  would  arise 
today.  I  know  you  are  going  to  put 
your  bill  through.  You  are  going  to  win 
a  battle,  but  you  might  lose  a  war  later 
on.  Some  of  you  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  all  of  whom 
represent  agricultural  districts,  must 
recognize  that  sometimes  some  of  us 
Members  from  the  urban  districts  have 
a  thought,  I  have  a  1.000-percent  vot- 
ing record  on  agriculture  and  I  do  not 
think  many  agricultural  Members  are 
able  to  say  that  they  have  a  1.000-per- 
cent voting  record  on  agriculture.  I  of- 
fered a  single  amendment,  but  a  fair 
amendment.  What  was  the  substance 
of  it? 

No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  em- 
ployer unless  the  employer  has  made  and 
Is  making  reasonable  efforts  to  attract  do- 
mestic workers — 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Then  I 
give  some  criteria.  Then  I  add  a  para- 
graph as  follows: 

Provided  further,  that  in  no  event  shall 
Mexican  workers  be  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed bv  anv  employer  who  Is  paying  do- 
mestic workers  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  for  the  activity  in  the  area. 

That  is  the  combined  effect  of  my 
amendment.  Yet  they  opposed  it.  They 
declined  it.  If  they  had  accepted  that 
amendment  we  would  not  have  been 
completely  satisfied,  but  the  bill  would 
have  gone  along.  Of  course  you  are  go- 
ing to  put  it  through,  but  later  on  there 
will  be  other  legislation  coming  up  and 
you  might  regret  that  you  rode  rough- 
shod over  some  of  us  who  have  humani- 
tarian considerations  in  our  minds,  who 
had  them  years  ago  for  the  Mexican 
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worker  and  who  have  them  now  for  the 
American  worker. 

You  are  going  to  bring  a  bill  out  of 
your  committee  In  the  near  future  en- 
titled the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  And 
what  Is  a  part  of  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple of  that  bill?  One  part  is,  "to  ai- 
lord  farmers  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
parity  of  Income  with  other  economic 
groups." 

I  am  for  that.  But  there  are  some  of 
us  today  who  are  trying  to  give  consid- 
eration to  American  citizens,  who  are 
trying  to  get  economic  parity  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  connection  with  this  type 
of  work. 

So  where  are  you  going  to  be  when 
you  get  up? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  our  dlstingtiished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  am  talking  now 
as  an  individual  Member. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Will  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
state  what  he  thinks  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  that  he 
offered? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  amendment  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. That  is  my  understanding.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Coad].  We  conferred  on  this.  I  should 
like  to  ask  that  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  consulted  about  trying  to  draft 
one  simple  amendment  to  try  to  iron  out 
the  situation  for  the  House  purposes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  was  informed 
yesterday  in  the  presence  of  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  admin- 
istration speaks  with  one  voice,  that  is. 
it  favors  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
only  if  it  is  amended,  and  that  includes 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  without  changing  his  po- 
sition at  all.  If  this  amendment  had  been 
accepted  we  would  gladly  have  gone 
along. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  That  is  correct, 
if  the  administration  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  go  along 
with  this  if  the  administration  would  ac- 
cept it.  but  I  hear  no  voice  from  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  sis  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  271,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  REIFEL.     I  am.  Mr   Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER,  The  clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Reitkl  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
2010  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  231.  nays  157,  not  voting  44. 
as  follows: 

(  Roll  No.  53  ] 
YEAS— 231 


Abbltt 

Grant 

Mlnshall 

Abernethy 

Grlffln 

Montoya 

Adair 

Gross 

Moorehead. 

Albert 

Oubser 

Ohio 

Alexander 

Hagan.  Ga 

Morris 

Alger 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Moss 

Andersen. 

Haley 

Murray 

Minn. 

H.-iU 

Natcher 

Anderson,  111 

Halleck 

Nelsen 

Andrews 

Harding 

NorblAd 

Arends 

Hardy 

Norrell 

Ashbrook 

Harris 

Ny^aard 

Ashmore 

Harrison,  Va. 

OBrten.  N  Y 

Asplnall 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Auchlnclosa 

Harsha 

Ostertag 

Avery 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Passman 

Ayres 

Harvey,  Mich 

Perkins 

Baldwin 

Hubert 

Peterson 

Bates 

Hemphill 

Pfost 

Battin 

Herlong 

Pllcher 

Beermann 

Hlestand 

Pillion 

Belcher 

Hoeven 

Plmle 

Bell 

Hoirman,  111. 

Poage 

Berry 

HofTman,  Mich 

Poff 

Betts 

Horan 

Qnle 

Blatnlk 

Hosmer 

Ray 

Hoggs 

Huddles  ton 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Boltoa 

HuU 

Rlehlman 

Bow 

Ikard,  Tex. 

R.vers,  Alaska 

Boykln 

Jarman 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Breeding 

Jennings 

Roblson 

Bromwell 

Johansen 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brooks.  La. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roudebush 

Brooks.  Tex. 

John.son,  Md. 

Rou-sselot 

Broomfleld 

Jonas 

Rutherford 

Brown 

Jones,  Ala. 

St  George 

BroyhUl 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saund 

Bnice 

Judd 

Schadeberg 

Burleson 

Keith 

Schenck 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

KUbum 

Scherer 

Cannon 

K  Iday 

Schneebell 

Casey 

KUgore 

Schwelker 

Chenoweth 

King,  N.T. 

Scott 

Clancy 

King.  Utah 

Seely-Brown 

Colmer 

Kltchln 

Selden 

Cooley 

Komegay 

Short 

Cramer 

Kyi 

Shrlver 

Dague 

lAlrd 

Slkes 

Davis, 

landnim 

Slsk 

James  C. 

langen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Divls.  John  W 

I  ankford 

Smith,  Miss. 

Oavls.  Tenn. 

Latta 

Smith.  Va. 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Springer 

Dole 

Lipscomb 

Stafford 

Domlnlck 

McCulloch 

Stephens 

Dom 

McDonough 

Stubblefleld 

Dowdy 

McFall 

Taylor 

Elliott 

Mclntlre 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

McMillan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Everett 

McSween 

Thompson.  La. 

Evlns 

McVey 

Thompson.  Tex 

FasceU 

MacGregor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Flndley 

Magnuson 

Thorn  berry 

Pisher 

Mahon 

Trimble 

Flynt 

Mallllard 

Tuck 

Forrester 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Tupper 

Povmtaln 

Matthews 

UUman 

Prazier 

May 

Utt 

Frellnghuyaen 

Meader 

Van  Zandt 

Prledel 

Merrow 

Vinson 

Garland 

Miller,  Clem 

WaUhau8«r 

Gary 

Miller, 

Watts 

Gathlngs 

George  P. 

Weaver 

Glenn 

Miller.  N.T, 

Wels 

OoodeU 

MUlS 

Westland 

Whalley 

Williams 

Young 

Whitten 

Wllaon.  Calif. 

Younger 

Wlckersham 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wldnall 

Wright 

NAYS — 157 

Addabbo 

Fogarty 

Morse 

Addonlzlo 

Fulton 

Mosher 

Anfuso 

Gallagher 

Moulder 

Ashley 

Oarmatz 

Multer 

Bailey 

Glalmo 

Murphy 

Baker 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Baring 

Doodling 

OBrlen,  m. 

Barrett 

Oranahan 

O  Hara,  m. 

Barry 

Gray 

OKooBia 

Bass,  N  H 

Green.  Greg. 

Olsen 

Ba-ss,  Tenn. 

Green.  Pa. 

ONelU 

Beck  worth 

Orlfflths 

Patiaan 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Hal  pern 

Pelly 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hansen 

Phllbln 

Boland 

Healey 

Pike 

Brademas 

Hechler 

Price 

Bray 

Hollfleld 

PuclnskI 

Brewster 

Holland 

Rabaut 

Burke.  Ky. 

Holtzman 

RandaU 

Burke,  MaM. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Relfel 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jensen 

Reuss 

Cahlll 

Joelson 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Carey 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Rodlno 

Chlperfleld 

Karsten 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Church 

Karth 

Hooney 

Clark 

Kastemneler 

Roosevelt 

Coad 

Keams 

Rostenkowskl 

Cohelan 

Kee 

Ryan 

Collier 

Kini?,  Calif. 

St.  Germain 

Conte 

Klrwan 

Santangelo 

Cook 

Kluczynakl 

Baylor 

Corbett 

Kowalski 

S'hwengel 

Corman 

lAne 

8^  ran  ton 

Cunningham 

I^slnakl 

Shelley 

Curtln 

Lindsay 

Shipley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Loser 

Blhal 

Daddarlo 

McCormack 

Slier 

Danlela 

McDowell 

Sack 

Delaney 

M.-icdonald 

Smith.  Iowa 

Denton 

Machrowlcs 

Spence 

Derounlan 

Mack 

Steed 

Derwlnakl 

Madden 

St  rat  ton 

Dlgga 

Marshall 

Bui  11  van 

Dlngell 

Martin,  Mau. 

Tabcr 

Donohue 

Maaon 

Thomaa 

Doyle 

Mathlas 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dulskl 

Michel 

Toll 

Dwyer 

MllUken 

ToUefson 

Fallon 

Moeller 

Vanlk 

Farbsteln 

Monagan 

Yatea 

Peighan 

Moore 

Zablockl 

Penton 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Flood 

Morgan 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Alford 

Dumo 

Powell 

Becker 

Edmondson 

Rains 

BUtch 

Flnnegan 

Riley 

Boiling 

Flno 

Roberta 

Bonner 

Ford 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Buckley 

Gavin 

Sheppard 

Cederberg 

Hays 

Staggers 

Celler 

Henderson 

Van  Pelt 

Chamberlain 

Inouye 

Walter 

Chelf 

Kelly 

Wharton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Keogh 

Whitener 

Dent 

Knox 

WllUs 

Devine 

Libonatl 

Win.itead 

Dooley 

Morrison 

Zelenko 

Downing 

Osmera 

1961 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the    following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texaa  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh 
against. 

Mr   Dtirno  for,  with  Mr  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr   Dent  against. 

Mr.  Knox  for,  with  Mr.  Zelenko  against. 

Mr    Gavin  for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  for.  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr.  Dooley  for,  with  Mr.  Llbonati  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Miasouri  for.  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  WlUla  for.  with  Mr.  Becker  against. 

Mr    Alford  for.  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr    Riley  for,  with  Mr.  Flnnegan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs    Kelly   with   Mr.   Cederberg. 
Mr.   Rains  with   Mr.   Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Devine. 


Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Oamers. 


Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay.** 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  15 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  NliIXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  call  of  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  of  rext  week  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING     SECTION      4     OF     THE 
EMPLOYMENT   ACT   OF   1946 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  276.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  en  Rules,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  th'?  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  o-der  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslderatlo.T  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6094)  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  b;ll.  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hDur.  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operation:!,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendnnents  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  tt.e  bill  and  amend- 
ments there  o  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  276 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6094.  a  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.     The  resolu- 


tion provides  for  a  straight  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6094  is  to  increase 
the  ceiling  on  appropriationa  for  sala- 
ries which  may  be  granted  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  from  the  present 
$345,000  to  $2  million.  The  ceiling  was 
established  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  and  has  not  been  changed  in  the 
intervening  years. 

The  bill  was  based  on  a  request  made 
of  the  Congress  by  President  Kennedy 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grov- 
emment  Operations.  President  Kennedy 
asked  that  the  ceiling  on  salaries  con- 
tained in  the  Emplo>Tnent  Act  be  elimi- 
nated leaving  to  the  regular  appropria- 
tions machinery  of  Congress  to  decide 
each  year  what  simis  are  required  to 
support  the  expanding  work  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  276, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  30  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  explained  the  rule,  making  m 
order  consideration  of  this  bill,  which  Ls 
a  very  simple  one.  It  would  Increase 
from  $345,000  to  $2  million  the  amount 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  may 
spend  each  year  as  the  total  cost  of  that 
operation. 

OrlRinally  the  bill  as  introduced  called 
for  authorization  of  an  unlimited 
amount:  w  in  other  words.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  any  amount  which  might  l)e 
appropriated  could  be  spent.  This  might 
mean,  of  course,  any  amount  request€-d 
in  the  budget  for  this  operation. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering the  bill,  I  felt  very  strongly 
there  should  be  some  limitation  place«l 
by  our  legislative  committee  as  a  ceiliru? 
on  the  amount  of  money  which  might  b^? 
spent  on  this  particular  operation. 
Frankly,  I  believe  the  $345,000  originally 
fixed  when  the  act  was  passed  in  194(1 
is  now  inadequate  if  this  activity  is  to 
continue.  However,  perhaps  a  million 
dollars  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate figure  to  fix  as  a  ceiling,  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  having  au- 
thority to  appropriate  a  less  amount  of 
money  if  it  desired.  But  finally  an 
agreement  or  compromise  was  reached, 
setting  the  amount  at  $2  miUion  as  a 
ceiling  or  limitation  on  the  appropria- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  point  out  again  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  itself  should 
have  the  final  say,  with  the  House  pass- 
ing final  judgment  on  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  would  have  to 
justify,  and  the  Budget  Bureau  would 
have  to  justify,  any  request  for  funds 
under  this  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck] . 

LEGISLATIVE    PROCKAM    FC*    NEXT    WEKK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  next  we^? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Monday,  bills 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  will  be  called. 


There  will  also  be  five  suq;>ensk)ns.  as 
follows: 

First.  HJl.  6611:  Temporary  reduc- 
tion in  duty-free  allowances  for  return- 
ing residents. 

Second.  HJl.  3247:  Amend  United 
States  Code,  section  2386,  title  18,  define 
the  term  "organize." 

Third.  H.J.  Res.  384:  Acceptance  by 
United  States  of  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Organi- 
zation. 

Fourth.  H.  Con.  Res.  226:  O.A.S.— 
Sanction  against  Cuba. 

Fifth.  H.  Con.  Res.  209;  Cuban  refu- 
gee student  assistance  program,  and 
H.R.  3279:  Increase  travel  allowances. 
Federal  employees. 

Of  course,  we  have  agreed  that  any 
votes,  except  on  rules  and  quorum  calls, 
will  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  take  up  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  and  H.R.  4614.  establish- 
ing an  ofiBce  of  international  travel  and 
tourism. 

On  Wednesday.  Departments  of  La- 
bor. Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propiiation  bill  for  1962. 

Thursday,  H.R.  5741,  the  mine  safety 
bill,  if  a  rule  is  reported  out. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  pro- 
gram or  changes  will  be  announced  later 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Committee  on 
Rules  obtain  any  information  as  to  the 
justification  for  increasing  this  appro- 
priation from  $345,000  to  $2  million? 
How  was  the  figure  of  $2  million  ar- 
rived at? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  was  not  arrived  at 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  but  rather  first  in  the 
subcommittee,  and  then  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  bill,  he  will  note  the  orig- 
inal measure  carried  an  0F>en  end  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  amended  the  present 
law  so  that  the  Council  of  EconOTnic  Ad- 
visers could  use  any  amount  which 
might  be  appropriated,  any  amount 
which  might  be  requested  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  or  the  President,  and  au- 
thorized or  voted  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Many  of  us  on  the 
Committee  on  Grovemment  Operations 
felt  that  there  should  be  some  limitation 
placed  on  the  authorization  by  our  com- 
mittee. The  proposal  was  first  made  the 
limitation  be  fixed  at  $1  million.  Then 
finally  it  was  agreed  to  make  it  $2  mil- 
lion, which,  in  my  opinion,  was  more 
than  needed,  and  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee should  not  have  authorized  that 
much.  Under  present  law  the  authori- 
zation is  only  $345,000.  and  that  has 
been  in  effect  for  a  good  many  years, 
with  the  result  the  work  of  this  Council 
has  been  limited,  and  a  great  many  em- 
ployees have  been  laid  off  as  the  result 
of  salary  Increases  voted  by  Congress. 
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Mr.  OR088.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  then  was  given  no  Justification  for 
$2  million,  and  no  questions  were  asked 
as  to  how  they  arrived  at  the  flg\ire  of 
$2  million? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Oh.  yes.  The  Justiflca- 
\Xoa  was  Just  explained  to  the  gentleman, 
how  the  amount  was  arrived  at.  Of 
course,  there  was  testimony  as  to  the 
need  for  an  increased  amount.  No  direct 
Justification  was  given,  in  my  opinion,  to 
fix  the  amount  at  exactly  $2  million.  In- 
stead, that  amovmt  was  fixed  as  a  celling 
so  that  there  would  be  no  "sky  high  is  the 
limit"  in  this  bill.  That  was  in  it  origi- 
nally, and  that  was  what  we  tried  to 
eliminate,  because  I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling,  and  I  believe  the  gentleman  has, 
that  legislative  committees  should  at 
least  place  some  limit  or  some  ceiling  on 
authorizations,  and  not  Just  give  blank 
authorizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  that  an  increase 
from  $345,000  to  a  figure  of  $2  million  is 
very  much  of  a  limitation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Well,  it  may  not  be  a 
limitation  that  you  would  like,  but  it  is  a 
limitation.  It  is  much  more  of  a  limita- 
tion thsui  to  say  only  the  sky  is  the 
limit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  is  really 
putting  this  thing  in  orbit,  if  you  want 
my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  6094)  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  6094.  with 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6094  was  intro- 
duced to  carry  out  a  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Kennedy,  in 
his  April  10.  1961.  letter  to  Speaker  Ray- 
burn,  asked  that  the  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations for  salaries  for  the  members 
and  employees  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  be  eliminated,  leavmg  to 
the  regular  appropriation  machinery  of 
Congress  to  decide  each  year  what 
amounts  are  required  to  support  the  work 
of  the  Council. 

The  present  celling  of  $345,000  was 
put  into  the  Employment  Act  when  it 
was  first  enacted  in  1946.  It  was  quite 
adequate  at  that  time.  But  in  the  15 
years  that  have  elapsed,  it  has  become 
an  unrealistic  limitation  on  the  work  of 
the  Coimcil.  The  functions  of  the  Coun- 
cil have  steadily  grown  in  importance 
since  it  was  established,  and  President 


Kennedy  plans  to  assign  it  new  resjKjnsl- 
bilities  which  may  require  additional 
appropriations.  As  the  President  said 
in  his  messag'!  to  the  Speaker : 

The  work  o:  the  Council  la  one  of  the 
major  staff  aervlces  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Council  advlaes  the  President  on 
the  state  of  tho  economy  and  policies  to  pro- 
mote full  employment,  economic  growth,  and 
reasonable  price  stability.  Problems  of  In- 
ternatlonU  economic  policy  as  they  relate 
to  these  goals  are  demanding  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  CjuncU's  attention.  I  am  also 
asking  the  Council  to  take  on  additional 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  natural  re- 
sources and  public  works,  manpower  prob- 
lems, economics  of  disarmament,  and  sev- 
eral other  flel<ls.  For  example,  I  have  al- 
ready announced  that  the  Council  will  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  on  the  status  of  natural  resource 
problems  In  relation  to  national  needs. 

As  all  Members  know,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  issues  its  annual  re- 
port, which  Ls  referred  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  for  consideration.  In 
1947,  the  Council  had  a  total  of  43  po- 
sitions. 19  of  which  were  profe.sslonal 
economists.  Because  of  successive  pay 
Increases  voted  by  the  Congress,  the 
Council  in  fiscal  year  1961  had  a  total 
of  only  32  positions,  11  of  which  were 
professional  economists.  The  Council, 
then,  has  actually  been  forced  to  reduce 
its  staff  becaise  of  the  legislative  ceiling 
on  appropriations.  There  seems  no 
question  but  that  the  ceiling  enacted 
m  1946  is  clearly  unrealistic  for  the  needs 
of  today. 

As  you  will  note,  the  Committee  on 
Ooverrunent  Operations  did  not  fully 
agree  with  the  President  on  the  removal 
of  the  ceiling  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
our  distinguL' hed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  the  limi- 
tation was  Increased  to  $2  million 
rather  than  eliminated  altogether.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  proposed  that  some 
legislative  restriction  on  appropriations 
be  malntaineil.  even  though  we  are  all 
fully  confident  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  require  in  the  future,  as 
In  the  past,  strict  justification  for  all 
expenditures  of  the  Council. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  limi- 
tation be  raised  to  $2  million  and  the  bill 
has  been  amended  accordingly.  This 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  suggestion 
in  any  degree  that  an  appropriation  in 
that  amount  should  be  approved.  We 
only  wish  to  place  a  realistic  limitation 
so  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
may  properly  work  its  will.  There  is 
no  Indication  at  the  present  time  that 
the  President  will  request  for  the  Coun- 
cil a  figure  even  approaching  this 
amount.  But  if  the  new  limitation  must 
stand  for  15  years,  as  did  the  old.  we 
should  be  prepared  for  eventualities  in 
that  lengthy  period. 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  testified  in  favor  of  H.R. 
6094  in  the  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  1 3rleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  can  answer  the  question 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr. 


Brown]  was  unable  to  answer.  How  did 
you  arrive  at  this  figure  of  $2  million, 
since  this  goes  for  salaries.  I  believe  it 
is  all  for  salaries,  is  it  not,  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  employees? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  tell  the  gentleman 
my  understanding  of  how  this  flgiu-e 
was  arrived  at.  I  think  I  can.  because 
I  was  one  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  discussions  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  BhowkI.  First  let 
me  say  this  was  entirely  a  bipartisan 
venture,  and  it  was  discussed  and  worked 
out  harmoniously  by  both  the  majority 
and  minority  members. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that,  there  are  a  lot  of  biparti- 
san ventures  around  here  to  which  I  do 
not  subscribe. 

Mr  REUSS.  I  appreciate  that  I 
simply  mentioned  the  bipartisan  char- 
acter so  that  the  gentleman  could  indi- 
cate his  position  on  it. 

On  the  specific  question  that  the 
gentleman  has  asked,  about  the  $2  mil- 
lion, let  me  say  that  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  budget  figure  currently 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year  is  something 
around  $500,000  greatly  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion. I  might  point  out. 

The  reason  the  $2  million  is  in  here, 
and  I  support  it,  is  that  this  is  an  effort 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  retain  a  jurisdiction  which 
it  has  always  had.  As  I  said,  in  no 
other  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any 
legislative  committee  of  Congress  im- 
posed a  budgetary  authorization  celhng 
on  salaries  of  employees.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  has  had 
jurisdiction  for  the  last  15  years  over 
the  Elmployment  Act  of  1946.  It  felt 
thafr  it  should  retain  it.  and  it  did  so. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  anything  like 
the  sum  of  $2  million  wOl  be  even  re- 
quested of  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  do  not.  however,  want  to  be 
In  the  position  of  having  to  come  back 
to  the  Congress  in  a  year  or  2  or  3  and 
burden  the  legislative  calendar  with  a 
further  amendment  to  this  basic  author- 
ization law,  which  is  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  have  not  heard 
the  gentleman  give  any  real  justification 
for  this  $2  million.  Is  it  designed  to  put 
on  enough  people  to  take  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  $345,000  and  the  $2 
million,  or  to  increase  present  salaries, 
or  both? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Emphatically  not.  The 
justification  for  the  $2  million.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  this  is  thought  to  be 
a  better  limitation  than  the  no-limlta- 
tion  that  was  in  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced  and  as  requested  by  President 
Kennedy.  In  other  words,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  has  felt 
that  there  should  be  some  dollar  limita- 
tion. It  has  taken  the  figure  of  $2  mil- 
lion, which  was  arrived  at  in  a  bipar- 
tisan discussion.  It  was  \n  no  way 
intended  that  the  Council  of  Economic 
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Advisers  should  have  such  an  appropria- 
tion in  the  near  future  at  all  and.  indeed, 
this  is  solely  a  ceiling. 

I  point  out  again  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  in  all  ol  the  other  thou- 
sands of  legislative  authorizations  passed 
by  this  Congress,  there  are  no  limitations 
whatever  on  salaries,  t.iis  being  left  to 
the  sound  discretion  of  first,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  then  to 
the  eagle  eye  of  such  uble  Members  as 
the  gentleman  from  lova. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  do  supervise  them.  We  have 
pending  before  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  a  request  for 
some  578  additional  sjpergrades.  We 
have  not  started  het^rings  on  those 
supergrades  as  yet.  Bit,  I  still  do  not 
have  an  answer  to  th?  question  as  to 
what  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $2 
million. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  Join  us  in  apjroving  this  as  a 
ceiling,  mindful  of  th^j  fact  that  it  is 
merely  a  ceiling  and  dois  not  in  any  way 
encourage  an  appropr  atlon  request  of 
anything  like  that  amcunt.  I  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  tha-  for  some  years 
in  the  history  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  the  appropriation  grant^'d  was 
only  a  fraction  of  the  :eiling.  That  in- 
dicates, of  course,  that  one  wants  to 
make  the  ceiUng  considerably  larger 
than  any  Immediately  foreseeable  budg- 
et request  in  order  to  avoid  taking  up 
on  the  floor  year  afU'r  year  two  sep- 
arate things — one.  sn  appropriation 
which,  of  course,  should  be  taken  up 
and  will  be  taken  up  each  year  and, 
second,  a  ceiling  authorization  which  i.s 
admittedly  a  very  roughshod  sort  of 
thing  because  it  really  does  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  current  needs  of  the 
Council.  We  know  In  general  the  cur- 
rent request  is  on  the  order  of  $500,000. 
give  or  take  a  few  thousand  dollars  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  wliat  would  be  bad 
about  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment coming  to  thi;  Congress  every 
year  to  justify  the  money  they  spend? 
What  is  bad  about  tha:? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Far  from  there  being 
anything  bad  about  It  there  is  every- 
thing good  about  it.  Ihey  come  before 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Appropriations 
and  every  year  have  to  justify  every 
penny  they  get.  I  wou'd  certainly  back 
the  gentleman  from  Icwa  in  his  rigor- 
ous insistence  that  complete  justifica- 
tion be  made.  But.  that  is  not  what  we 
are  talking  about  here.  We  are  talking 
about  an  appendix,  a  vestigial  organ 
which  it  was  suddenly  discovered  existed 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  help  us  in  the 
appendectomy,  because  we  do  require 
his  help. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  with  his 
medical  terminology  ii.  losing  me  fast 
and  all  I  can  say  Is  I  v.ill  have  to  go  to 
somebody  else  because  I  cannot  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentlemen  will 
remember  that  I  opposed  the  ceiling  for 
the  very  reason  that  th<?  gentleman  from 


Iowa  is  pointing  out,  it  looked  like  an  in- 
dication that  we  wanted  to  raise  the 
amount  to  $2  million,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  Is  no  desire  at  all  to  raise 
the  amount  to  $2  million.  It  is  just  a 
celling  for  the  future.  I  think  an  inves- 
tigation will  disclose  that  when  the  Em- 
ployment Act  passed  in  1946,  it  was  a 
very  much  contested  act.  I  will  say.  and 
as  the  gentleman  remembers  we  had  to 
compromise  on  lots  of  things.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  a 
ceiling  was  placed  upon  salaries  of  all 
the  agencies  in  our  Government.  I  think 
this  is  the  only  one.  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  listens  to  this,  this  Is 
the  only  agency  where  an  effort  was 
made  to  place  a  celling  on  salaries. 

The    Committee    on    Appropriations 
handles   that   exclusively.   In   all   other 
agencies  or  committees,  and  they  must 
Justify  or  they  cannot  get  it.    I  share  the 
view  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it 
should  not  be  In  in  that  way  because  it 
leaves  the  indication  that  we  want  the 
$2  million  expended  when  we  do  not  want 
the  $2  million  expended.     But  looking 
into  the  future,  we  want  a  ceiling  high 
enough  so  that  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  can  properly  work  and  act  just 
as  former  President  Eisenhower  s  Coun- 
cil on  Ek;onomic  Advisers.    They  left  a 
recommendation    to    their    Democratic 
successors    that    the    first    thing    that 
should  be  done  is  to  raise  this  amount — 
that  It  is  too  low.     When  both  paities 
agree  to  it,  it  occurs  to  me  there  must 
be  some  merit  to  it,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who  beheves  in 
a  prosperous  country  and  an  opportunity 
to  expand  and  full  employment  of  the 
people  and  full  purchasing  power,  and 
this  full  employment  act  is  certainly  vital 
in  that  direction,  certainly,  we  ought  not 
to    do    anything    that    will    hamstring, 
hinder,  or  Umit  in  any  way  the  ability  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  proper- 
ly to  perform  their  duties. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Incidentally,  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  fully  agree  with  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  to  mcrease  funds 
available  to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

I  feel  at  this  time  that  if  the  advice  of 
these  gentlemen  could  result  in  lessen- 
ing unemployment  in  this  country  by 
one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent,  it  would 
be  money  well  spent.  I  am  sure  that  in 
a  time  when  we  are  shootmg  at  the 
moon,  we  need  the  advice  of  these  peo- 
ple at  least  as  much  as  we  need  the  ad- 
vice of  scientists. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  to  urge  that 
this  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  di.s- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman]. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  tell  me  briefly — I  know 
he  is  the  author  or  coauthor  of  this  legis- 
lation— just  what  the  purpose  was  in 
creating  the  Economic  Council? 

Mr.  REUSS  The  purpose  of  creating 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  to 
give  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and 
through  them  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  expert  and  continumg  advice  on 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  such  meas- 
ures by  Government,  by  private  indus- 
try, by  State  and  local  governments,  as 
might  be  necessary  to  achieve  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power.  That  is  the  object  of  the  act. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
was  assigned  the  task  of  advising  the 
President,  and  of  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress at  least  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if 
necessary,  a  comprehensive  economic 
report  which  would  analyze  the  factors 
bearing  upon  production,  purchasing 
power,  employment,  and  economic 
stability. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  did 
not  ask  for  their  accomplishments ,  I  just 
asked  what  the  purpose  was  In  creating 
the  Council. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  I  have  stated  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Am  I 
right,  then,  in  saying  that  an  objective 
or  purpose  was  to  employ  individuals 
who  had  exceptional  knowledge  and  were 
experts  on  the  economy  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  what  kind  of  leg- 
islation we  should  enact,  what  sort  of 
pMDiicy  we  should  follow? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  In  the  first  place, 
the  purpose  was  not  to  employ  anyone; 
the  purpose  was  to  see  that  Congress 
and  the  President  were  advised  of  the 
results  of  their  studies. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Not  to 
employ  anyone?  Why  do  you  want  $2 
million  for  employees,  then? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  second  point  I  would 
like  to  make,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  is  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was 
not  necessarily  to  suggest  legislation;  it 
was  primarily  to  analyze  the  state  of 
the  economy  so  that  the  Congress  might 
have  the  facts. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
interrupt  you  right  there — to  find  out 
what  was  wrong  with  our  economy? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Or  what  was  right  with 
it — and  there  is  plenty. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  and 
then  to  tell  us — pardon  me  for  inter- 
rupting— and  then  after  they  found  out 
what  was  wrong,  to  prescribe  a  remedy? 
Mr.  REUSS.  Congress,  of  course,  is 
the  sole  body  that  can  prescribe  ^  rem- 
edy. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
could  suggest  a  remedy,  could  give  the 
people  that  advice. 

Mr.  REUSS.  They  can  recommend, 
but  they  have  a  much  more  important 
duty. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Pardon 
me  if  I  seem  discourteous.  But.  as  I 
understand  it.  and  I  have  the  same  im- 
derstandlng  from  what  the  gentleman 
just  said,  here  is  a  group — we  wlU  skip 
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the  employees — who  would  donate  their 
services  or  render  the  information  they 
have  and  make  it  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  and  tell  us  what 
the  coxmtry  as  a  whole  should  have  pre- 
scribed in  the  way  of  legislation  or 
policy. 

Mr.  REUSS.  When  the  gentleman 
states  it  that  way,  I  believe  it  places  an 
undue  emphasis  on  the  recommending 
functions  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Its  primary  function  is  to 
present  an  anab'tical.  honest,  straight- 
foi-ward  story  of  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  some  cases  they  do  make  rec- 
onunendations.  Of  their  two  fimctions, 
the  analytical  function  is  far  and  away 
the  more  important. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
that  would  be  of  no  value  if  not  given 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  after 
the  Council  malces  its  study  and  reaches 
conclusions;  certainly  they  are  to  give 
the  benefit  of  those  conclusions  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  REUSS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Now 
we  are  back  where  we  started.  That  is 
the  whole  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  that  is  the  whole 
purpose. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
the  main  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  this 
not  true:  Whoever  created  tliis  organ- 
ization felt  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  needed  additional  expert  ad- 
vice as  to  how  we  could  better  our  econ- 
omy.   That  is  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.     That  is  it. 

Mr.  HOFTTklAN  of  Michigan.     Sure. 

On  this  Council  there  are  two  mem- 
bers, as  I  understand  it,  who  were  stu- 
dents of  Professor  Hansen;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  have  no  idea  about 
that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  so  states. 

Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  that 
article  appearing  in  the  U.S.  News  b 
World  Report,  February  27.  1961? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  do  read  that  estimable 
magazine,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Permit 
me  to  say  to  my  personal  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  inas- 
much as  there  is  only  an  additional 
$1,650,000  involved  in  this  bill,  and  al- 
though there  are  less  than  75  Members 
of  the  House  on  the  floor,  it  would  not 
do  any  good  to  call  for  a  quorum  because 
the  majority  will  pass  almost  any  bill 
the  administration  sends  down.  We 
might  just  as  well  forget  it  and  put  our 
protest  on  the  record. 

This  bill  adds  that  $1,650,000  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  its  em- 
ployees. That  is  what  it  is  for.  The 
previous  year  they  had  42  employees, 
then  salaries  in  Government  went  up  and 
they  dropped  down  to  32. 

This  being  an  administration  which 
apparently,  from  the  legislation  which 
comes  in  and  the  statements  that  are  be- 
ing made,  is  determined  to  present  views 
to  the  voters  generally  which  will  induce 


them  to  suppct  the  administration,  be- 
cause each  on-;  of  these  measures  that 
has  come  before  ue  gives  certain  groups 
something  more. 

Someone  said  the  other  day  In  the 
press  that  the  wage  and  hour  bill  passed 
because  votes  were  bought.  Now.  they 
did  not  mean  by  money,  but  that  some 
people  changed  their  positions  on  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  because  judgeships 
were  promised  Now,  I  do  not  place  any 
reliance  on  that.  I  doubt  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  could  be  influenced  by 
an  appointment.  I  listened  to  the  delib- 
erations on  the  floor,  the  statesmanlike 
statements. 

Then  others  said  that  some  voted  for 
the  wage  and  hour  bill  because  certain 
groups  who  w{  re  employees  in  their  dis- 
trict?, as.  for  example,  in  the  sawmills 
in  the  South,  that  they  were  interested 
in.  and  becaust;  the  Congressmen  wanted 
to  please  them,  they  changed  their  votes 
and  voted  now  directly  opposite  to  what 
they  had  in  pievious  years  on  the  same 
type  of  legishition.  We  are  all  influ- 
enced, of  course,  by  our  constituents. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  I  get  it — and  I  get  it  from  the 
statements  of  Mr,  Goldberg  and  others — 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion is  to  convince  the  people  generally 
that  they  can  get  more  by  supporting 
the  Kennedy  idministration  than  they 
can  by  economizing.  I  will  not  burden 
you  with  further  statements  along  that 
line,  but  that  srems  to  be  it. 

Mr.  SCHWItlNGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlem;in  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWE:VGEL.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman explain  what  happened  to  the 
cotton  gin  workers?  That  was  not  giving 
anybody  anything;  that  was  taking 
something  away. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
wages? 

Mr  SCHWESGEI..    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFM.'VN  of  Michigan.  Well,  I 
am  not  an  expert.  I  assume  that  the 
people  of  the  5k)uth  are  continuing  their 
effort  to  get  .ndustry  from  the  North 
to  move  South  and,  i^  the  wa^e-and-hour 
bill  went  through,  perhaps  those  south- 
ern workers  w(iuld  want  more  money  and 
the  South  CO  lid  not  induce  so  many 
businessmen  to  move  down  there.  That 
is  just  pleasing  some  industries  to  go 
down  there  and  establi.=h  factories. 

Mr.  SCHWl^NGEL.  They  have  two 
rules  to  go  by,  then.  Some  they  want  to 
put  under  th(  protection  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  anl  others  they  take  out  for 
certain  advantages.  The  announcement 
was  made  that  this  was  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  votes.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
not  want  to  pass  judgment  on  the  mo- 
tives of  anyone,  but  I  understand  from 
gossip  that  that  is  the  way  the  South 
induces  some  iactories  to  leave  New  Eng- 
land and  go  scuth  where  the  wages  are  a 
little  lower. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman,  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  along  with  Mr.  Rich  of 
Pennsylvania  and  others,  sat  on  the  com- 
mittee that  conducted  hearings  on  this 
bill  which  lasted  for  weeks,  and  I  know 


that  the  gentleman  interrogated  every 
witness;  he  interrogated  me. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Who? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  who  is 
now  speaking,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr  Hoffman  I  He  knows  as  much 
about  the  full  employment  bill  as  any 
Member  of  the  House.  I  know  that  he 
does.  He  might  make  constructive  sug- 
gestions  

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  cannot  yield  any  further. 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropri- 
ations up  to  $2  million  in  the  aggregate 
for  each  fiscal  year  "for  the  salaries  of 
the  members  and  the  salaries  of  oflicers 
and  employees  of  the  Council."  This 
would  be  in  addition  to  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  otherwise  to  enable 
the  Council  to  exercise  its  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  suggests 
that  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  there 
was  a  fear  that  the  agency  would  become 
too  large  and  try  to  control  the  economy. 

Is  there  any  foundation  to  such  fears 
today?  Permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  views  of  a  man  described  as  the 
"Man  behind  the  men  who  are  reshaping 
U.S.  economic  policy." 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Master  Plan  for 
United  States  for  the  1960's"  the  U.S. 
News  L  World  Report  for  February  27, 
last,  reviews  a  book  by  Prof.  Alvin  H. 
Hansen,  of  Harvard.  Three  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  on  economic  policy — two 
of  them  members  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers — were  students  of  Pro- 
fessor HaTxsen. 

While  the  entire  article  will  be  includ- 
ed in  the  extension  of  my  remarks,  at- 
tention Is  specifically  invited  to  two 
paragraphs  which  Indicate  the  possibil- 
ity that,  imcomfortable  and  disagreeable 
as  it  may  be,  if  the  Nation  or  we  as  in- 
dividuals are  to  remain  economically 
sound,  there  are  a  few  things  we  will  be 
forced  to  forgo: 

U.S.  resources.  Mr.  Haii&en  believes,  are 
being  squandered  on  frivolous  gadgets.  Hs 
notes:  "Machines  with  300  horsepower, 
weighing  2  tons  or  more,  are  standard  util- 
ity conveyance  for  one  single  person — the 
typical  scene  on  any  American  highway.  •  •  • 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  great  a  waste 
of  productive  resources  on  things  that  liave 
little  or  no  Inherent  value." 

While  private  wealth  has  Increased,  Pro- 
fessor Hansen  states,  public  services  have 
failed  to  keep  pace.  He  has  two  recommen- 
dations: Impose  a  sales  tax  to  cut  back 
spending  on  "extravagant  or  useless  gadgets." 
and  set  up,  by  law,  a  "CouncU  of  Social 
Values."  This  council  would  aid  in  setting 
cultural  goals  for  the  American  people. 
The  President  would  be  required  to  report 
each  year  on  whether  these  goals  had  been 
met. 

Perhaps  the  Council  needs  more  money 
to  pay  more  people  higher  salaries  to 
think  up  the  cultural  goals  bo  which  Mr. 
Hansen  refers. 

With  the  big  spenders  sounding  off 
every  day  with  new  ideas  for  more  Fed- 
eral projects,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  need  for  2  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  be  expended  by  the  Coimcil 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  bill  seems  to 
be  to  give  the  Council  additional  funds  to 
find  new  ways  to  spend  tax  dollars. 
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The  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  article 
reads: 

A  Masteb  Plan  roa  UNrrai)  States  rot  the 
1960's 

A  new  book  by  a  man  who  taught  eco- 
nomics to  top  Kennedy  a.des  Is  attracting 
wide  interest. 

It  outlines  thinking  the  administration 
Is  likely  to  follow  on  tax»,  inflation,  cities, 
unemplojrment.  sales  taxes,  cultural  goals, 
other  big  issues 

Maybe  you  wonder  aboat  the  broad  di- 
rection of  economic  policy  and  the  goals  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  If  so,  you  can 
look  to  the  views  of  Prof.  Alvin  H.  Hansen, 
of  Harvard,  for  guidance. 

Mr.  Hansen.  73,  Is  llttiuer  professor  of 
political  economy,  emerl.us,  at  Harvard. 
He  taught  three  of  Presld«nt  Kennedy's  ad- 
visers on  economic  policy  and  sometimes  is 
referred  to  as  the  American  Keynes. 

In  a  new  book,  "Economic  Issues  of  the 
1960'8.'  published  by  McGraw-Hill.  Mr. 
Hansen  outlines  the  prob.ems  that  he  sees 
ahead  and  describes  the  policies  that  he 
thinks  will  be  necessary  t-)  deal  with  them. 
Many  of  his  ideas  appear  to  coincide  closely 
with  the  economic  thlnklr.g  of  the  Kennedy 
adminlMxation  as  it  is  re<  ealed  In  Its  early 
days. 

Oo  down   the   line  and   you  find   this — 

Taxes:  Mr.  Hansen  favcrs  an  Increase  In 
Income  taxes:  "If  we  are  to  meet  at  all  ade- 
quately our  growing  publ:c  needs,  we  shall, 
I  believe,  need  higher  tax  rites." 

In  addition,  he  calls  fir  tougher  treat- 
ment In  some  cases.  Examples:  a  withhold- 
ing tax  on  Interest  and  d:vidends,  a  reduc- 
tion In  depletion  allowances,  and  stricter 
rules  on  expense  accounts. 

Growth:  Mr.  Hansen  thinks  the  U.S. 
economy  has  not  been  expanding  fast 
enough.  He  places  growth  In  total  output 
of  goods  and  services  at  nn  average  rate  of 
3  percent  a  year — and  figures  this  is  less 
than  half  Russia's  rate. 

These  recommendations  are  made  to 
speed  up  US  growth :  Sp;nd  more  Govern- 
ment funds  on  education,  basic  research  and 
natural-resource  development;  allow  faster 
tax  writeoffs  on  Investments  In  plant  and 
equipment,  and  provide  lower  long-term 
Interest  rates   to   encourage  Industry. 

Unemployment:  Mr.  Hunsen  sees  unem- 
ployment as  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation,  ae  places  the  Job- 
less total  between  1948  a. id  1959 — omitting 
the  years  of  the  Korean  AVar — at  an  annual 
average  of  3  6   million. 

Faster  growth  is  counted  on  to  create  more 
Jobs  in  the  years  ahead.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Hansen  urges  a  Government  program  to 
train  or  retrain  the  unemployed,  "the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  urskiUed  and  there- 
fore unfit  for  modern  industry." 

Cities:  An  even  more  challenging  problem, 
according  to  Mr.  Hansen,  l3  what  to  do  about 
the  fast  growth  In  urban  areas  Right  now 
about  100  million  people  live  in  168  metro- 
politan areas.  That  nunrber  Is  expected  to 
grow  to  160  million  in  2(i  years  Says  Pro- 
fessor Hansen : 

"This  tidal  wave  will  throw  up  economic, 
fiscal,  and  social  problenu.  the  magnitude  of 
which    we  have   scarcely   yet  glimpsed." 

Mr.  Hansen  sees  the  n'-ed  for  "a  stupen- 
dous program  of  demolition  and  rebuilding." 
To  handle  traflBc.  there  must  be  elevated 
highways.  And  he  makes  it  plain  that  the 
Federal  Government  mu3t  play  the  major 
role:  "The  Federal  Government  •  •  •  is  the 
one  Instrument  by  which  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  can  overcome  the  local  roadblocks 
to  progress  " 

Inflation:  Mr.  Hansen  expects  problems  of 
mild  Inflation  in  coming  years.  He  does 
not  expect  big  Increases  n  prices.  To  com- 
bat inflationary  pressures,  he  makes  these 
reconunendatlons :  Raise  taxes  in  time  of 
boom;  Impose  controls  over  consumer  and 
mortgage    credit;    tighten    up    Government 


8p>endlng.  and  give  the  public  a  voice  at  the 
collective-bargaining  table.  Mr.  Hansen  is 
opposed  to  raising  Interest  rates  to  battle 
Inflation. 

Consumers:  U.S.  resources,  Mr.  Hansen  be- 
lieves, are  being  squandered  on  frivolous 
gadgets  He  notes:  "Machines  with  300 
horsepower,  weighing  2  tons  or  more,  are 
standard  utility  conveyance  for  one  single 
person — the  typical  scene  on  any  American 
highway.  Never  before  has  there  been  so 
great  a  waste  of  productive  resources  on 
things  that  have  little  or  no  Inherent  value." 

While  private  wealth  has  Increased.  Pro- 
fessor Hansen  states,  public  services  have 
failed  to  keep  pace.  He  has  two  recom- 
mendations: Impose  a  sales  tax  to  cut  back 
spending  on  extravagant  or  useless  gadgets, 
and  set  up,  by  law,  a  council  of  social 
values.  This  council  would  aid  in  setting 
cultural  goals  for  the  American  people  The 
President  would  be  required  to  report  each 
year  on  whether  these  goals  had  been  met. 

Government:  Mr  Hansen  urges  acceptance 
of  the  dual  economy — the  partnership  of 
Government  and  private  enterprise.  He 
states  that  a  bigger  role  must  be  played  by 
Government — and  that  this  will  not  destroy 
private  enterprise.  "The  role  of  Government 
win  Increasingly  be  that  of  providing  a  wide 
range  of  services — those  services  which  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  the  welfare 
state — social  security,  health,  housing,  edu- 
cation, recreation  and  cultural  programs,  and 
community  projects." 

Education:  Mr.  Hansen  thinks  that  spend- 
ing on  education  In  the  United  States,  now 
amounting  to  $18  billion  a  year,  should  be 
doubled.  For  college  students,  he  recom- 
mends a  broadly  based  system  of  federally 
financed  scholarships. 

One  reason  why  many  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  economic  proposals  seem  to 
reflect  Mr.  Hansen's  views  may  be  that  three 
of  the  President's  closest  advisers  were  stu- 
dents of  Professor  Hansen  at  Harvard.  They 
were:  Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  now  teach- 
ing at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  Jsmes  Tobln  and  Kermlt  Gordon, 
both  members  of  the  President  s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Professor  Hansen  is  the  man  behind 
the  men  who  are  reshaping  the  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  get  this  straightened  out,  if  I  can. 
Just  what  do  you  pror>ose  to  do  with  this 
additional  $1,655,000? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  that  question,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  difference  between  the  new  ceiling 
and  the  old  ceiling  be  kept  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  which  is  the  place 
for  it,  as  a  ceiling;  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  each  year  will 
view  with  consummate  care  the  requests 
made  to  it  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  It  is  not  proposed  that  we  im- 
pose a  ceiling  of  some  lower  amount, 
which  would  simply  require  a  reconsid- 
eration of  this  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  un- 
derstand all  about  the  ceiling.  I  know 
the  ceiling  is  $2  million.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  proE>ose  to  do  with  the  increase 
from  $345,000  to  $2  million.  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  salaries  of  those 
presently  employed?  Do  you  propose  to 
put  more  people  on  the  payroll?  What 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  difference 
between  $345,000  and  $2  milhon?  I  un- 
derstand all  about  the  ceiling.  And 
along  with  that,  can  the  gentleman  tell 


me  whether  his  committee  had  any  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  if  it  did.  why  were 
the  hearings  not  printed? 

Mr.  REHJSS.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  two  questions. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Three  questions.  I  think . 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  heard  only  two.  and 
when  I  get  through  answering  the  two. 
if  the  gentleman  will  ask  me  the  third. 
I  should  be  glad  to  answer  it.  I  get  con- 
fused when  I  get  more  than  two  ques- 
tions on  the  spindle  at  one  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  shall  ask  only  one  at  a 
time  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Tvt'o  at  a  time  is  all 
right:  I  cannot  use  more  than  that. 

On  the  first  one,  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  request 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  needs  for 
the  upcoming  year.  As  I  said  before, 
the  Council,  if  the  ceiling  is  lifted,  will 
request  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  1962 
budget  a  sum  which  I  understand  is  of 
the  order  of  $500,000.  This  is  to  permit 
it  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  Both  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Saulnier,  President  Eisenhower's 
Chief  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers and  Walter  Heller,  the  present  Chair- 
man, have  asked  that  this  ceiling  be 
removed  so  that  they  may  make  a  re- 
quest that  is  better  designed  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  that  face  them. 

That  is  question  No.  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
answered  the  question.  I  still  do  not 
know  for  what  it  is  proposed  to  spend 
the  money.  How  many  is  it  proposed  to 
put  on  the  payroll?  Did  you  have  hear- 
ings on  this? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  certainly  did  have 
hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Where  are  they? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
did  not  need  to  have  them  printed.  That 
committee  does  not  need  any  hearings 
printed.  The  gentleman  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  the  answer  is  this:  They  pro- 
pose to  put  on  more  employees  at  higher 
salaries  and  also  to  get  rid  of  any  Repub- 
licans who  might  be  around,  and  put 
on  faithful  believers  in  the  administra- 
tion's F>olitical  philosophy,  which  is  to 
spend  more  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  hearings  were  held 
but  they  were  not  printed.  This,  then, 
is  a  blank  check,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  it  is  not  a  blank 
check. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  it  is  a  blank 
check. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  who 
are  being  in  effect  told  by  the  gentleman 
that  they  are  not  conscientiously  at- 
tending to  their  duties  would,  I  think, 
not  agree  that  it  is  a  blank  check.  I 
have  confidence  that  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  take  an  adequate  and  searching 
first  look  at  any  appropriation  requests 
that  are  made  year  in  and  year  out 
and  I  have  confidence  that  this  body 
can  then  conduct  a  second  searching 
look. 
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Mr,  GROSS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  I  am  not  getting  any- 
where with  him.  Maybe  if  I  can  get  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  take  the  floor 
I  can  get  some  information  from  him. 
and  I  do  not  want  him  to  read  me  any- 
thing about  a  ceiling  or  tmything  like 
that;  tell  me  first  how  many  people  do 
you  propose  to  employ  and  what  do  you 
propose  to  pay  them?  That  is  what  the 
House  ought  to  be  interested  in. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  question.  I  will  state,  No.  1.  that 
the  number  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
increased,  not  to  any  large  number. 

Mr.  GROSS.     How  many? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Eight,  ten.  or  twelve; 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  12. 
Let  us  put  down  12  as  a  minimum,  al- 
though it  might  be  a  hundred. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  same  number 
that  Mr.  Eisenhowers  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  had.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.    I  am  not  trying  to  bind  anybody. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  will  you  pay 
the  12? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Here  is  the  main 
thing.  We  have  passed  bills  here  to  in- 
crease salaries  of  public  ofQcials.  This 
Is  the  testimony,  just  one  little  para- 
graph, and  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Make  it  short 

Mr.  PATMAN.     It  is  this: 

This  amendment  haa  been  made  neces- 
sary because  oX  the  seven  Federal  employees 
salary  Increase  measures,  and  the  statutory 
change  In  the  Council  members'  salaries 
since  the  Eniployment  Act  was  passed  In 
1946. 

That  was  Mr.  Heller's  testimony.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  go  back 
on  our  commitment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  We  have 
finally  got  a  number,  that  you  want 
12  employees,  and  you  want  to  take  up 
the  slack  for  the  pay  increases. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  you  propose 
to  pay  the  12  people  you  want  to  put  on 
the  payroll? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Whatever  is  custom- 
ary and  legal.  I  do  not  have  the  power 
of  decision  on  this.  That  is  for  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  $15,000. 
$20,000.  $25,000.  or  $50,000  a  year? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Far  be  it  from  me  as 
a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
attempt  to  commit  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
admit  that  if  we  increase  this  from 
$345,000  to  $2  million  we  are  in  fact  is- 
suing a  blank  check  to  this  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    No,  not  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  not  like  blank  checks,  does 
he? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  opposed  last  year  the 
International  Development  A.ssociation, 
did  he  not.  because  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  blank  check? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  so 
stated.  B\it  with  the  greatest  of  facility 
the  gentleman  turned  around  this  year 
and  voted  for  a  $600  million  blank  check 
for  South  America. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  us  get  back  on  the 
subject,  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  pass  on  this,  the  very  com- 
naittee  that  the  gentleman  has  always 
insisted  should  pass  on  these  things. 
The  gentleman  should  be  consistent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  had  ever 
come  befon?  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflQce  and  Civil  Service,  I  would  be  able 
to  come  here  and  tell  you  how  many 
people  they  wanted  put  on  the  payroll 
and  what  they  wanted  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  you  can- 
not speak  for  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  executive  branch 
coming  before  your  committee  did  not 
tell  you  how  many  people  they  wanted 
and  what  they  wanted  to  pay  them,  you 
were  remiss  in  your  duty  if  you  did  not 
get  that  information. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  happens  I  am  not 
on  that  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS  All  right,  then;  I  have 
been  dealing  with  the  wrong  people  all 
the  time.  Is  there  somebody  around 
here  on  the  committee  who  can  give  me 
some  information? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  I  testuled  for  this  bill.  I  know 
something  about  it.  We  are  not  trying 
to  dictate  to  the  executive  branch.  That 
would  be  wrong.  We  will  leave  it  up  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  gentleman:  Write  a  blank  check, 
let  them  hire  anybody  they  want  to  and 
pay  them  as  much  as  they  want  to  within 
the  limit  of  $2  million.  That  Is  the 
philosophy  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  my  philosophy  is 
Just  the  opposite  of  that. 

Mr.  BRUCE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Surely  the  gentleman 
from  lov  a  recaUs  during  the  last  cam- 
paign the  writings  of  one  of  the  philos- 
ophers concerning  what  he  termed  "The 
Affluent  Society,"  and  how  the  American 
people  are  literally  incapable  of  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs?  Certainly  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not  want  to 
cut  down  on  the  salaries  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  American  people? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
that  philosophy. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  do  not  either.  I  was 
just  raising  the  question  as  to  whether 
that  is  not  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do.  to  provide  funds  for  the  planners. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Another  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  somebody  that  handled 
this  bill,  how  many  economic  advisers 
does  the  President  now  have  exclusive 
of  this  National  Council? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  present  President 
has.  I  think,  no  economic  advisers,  as 
such,  exclusive  of  three  appointed  by 
statute  as  opposed  to  President  Eisen- 
hower who  had  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
asked  the  question  as  to  why  they  want 
this  additicwQal  amount.     It  Is  to  hire 


more  people  at  higher  salaries  to  give 
more  bad  advice  as  to  how  individuals 
at  home  should  operate  their  busmess. 

That  is  it — you  got  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan  who  has  spent  many 
years  trying  to  keep  a  little  sanity  in 
this  Government,  that  I  join  with  him 
in  refusing  to  vote  a  blank  check  to  any 
agency  or  department  of  Government  to 
hire  anybody  and  to  pay  them  any 
salary  they  want  to — and  beUeve  me  they 
could  hire  a  lot  of  people  and  pay  them 
fantastic  salaries  under  the  terms  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  REUSS.  I  would  want  the  record 
of  this  committee  to  be  clear  on  this 
point.  The  measure  before  this  body 
today  has  nothmg  whatever  to  do  with 
the  number  of  people  they  can  hire  and 
the  salaries  they  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  .s  no  limit  up  to 
$2  million,  and  this  Council  has  op- 
erated for  years  on  $345,000. 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  is  purely  and  ex- 
clusively a  ceiling,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  screen  the 
specific  requests  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  at  that  time  they 
should  impose  a  searching  surveillance 
over  their  requests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  one  moment.  I  have 
heard  before  about  the  searching  sur- 
veillance of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  had  a  demonstration  of  that 
the  other  day  with  reference  to  the  $600 
million  blank  check  giveaway  to  South 
America.  We  are  here  passing  an  au- 
thorization bill  today  and  saying  that 
they  can  go  up  to  $2  million.  If  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  wants  to 
give  this  outfit  $2  million,  then  it  Is  $2 
million.  I  want  to  see  a  limitation  that 
is  reasonable.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
$500,000  a  little  while  ago.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  to  cut  the  figure  of  $2 
million  down  to  $500,000?  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  indicated  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  the  figure  has  been 
arrived  at  by  discussion  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members.  This  is 
not  giving  the  administration  what  was 
requested.  The  figure  of  $2  million 
should  be  retained. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  have  listened  to  the 
colloquy  here  and  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  would  agree  to  this. 
He  says  he  will  not  accept  any  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  amount.  Would  he 
agree  that  the  debate  here  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  should  serve  as  an  ad- 
monition to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that,  generally  speaking,  we  do 
not  expect  more  than  12  additional  em- 
ployees and  not  to  expect  more  than 
$500,000  to  be  expended  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  can  do  It  this  way 
then :  I  will  entirely  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  that  we  should 
make  It  clear  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  to  Members  that 
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this  is  purely  a  ceiling  fitnd  that  we  ex- 
pect the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  give  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  only  what  they  can  fully  justify. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  moment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  Intent,  nothing 
more,  and  it  is  not  binding.  I  am  just 
not  willing  to  write  legislation,  or  be  a 
party  to  writing  legislation,  on  that  basis. 
The  Appropriations  C'ommittee  can  go 
right  ahead  and  appropriate  a  million. 
a  million  and  a  half,  o-  $2  million.  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  that  as  any  answer 
to  spending  without  spiecific  justification. 
The  gentleman  said  they  probably 
would  ask  for  only  $500,000  next  year. 
I  will  support  an  amendment  which  I 
expect  will  be  offere<i  to  put  it  at  an 
even  $700,000,  which  gives  them  a  little 
more  leeway. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  It  my  under- 
standing that  the  g^mtleman  is  some- 
what skeptical  of  tils  bill  because  he 
has  a  feeling  that  we  are  here  being 
asked  to  underwrite  i.  process  which  will 
probably  mean  the  conditioning  of  the 
American  pubUc  for  a  different  type  of 
economic  system?  Is  that  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  could  happen. 
My  first  concern  is  giving  the  White 
House  a  blank  ch<K;k  to  spend  this 
money  as  they  see  fit.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  justified,  but  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion except  for  an  Ircrease  above  $345,- 
000  sufficient  to  take  care  of  certain  pay 
Increases.  That  is  the  only  justifica- 
tion I  have  heard  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  we  are  bemg  asked  to 
underwrite  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  with  the  view  probably  to  con- 
ditioning the  American  public  for  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  economic  system,  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  approach  to  our  problems? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know.  I  Im- 
agine if  there  are  enough  Harvard  boys 
in  this  Economic  Council  that  anything 
could  happen. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas   [Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  wil  give  me  his 
attention  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman  1.  it  has  always 
been  our  custom  here  in  Congress  to 
cooperate  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  regardless  of  party, 
certainly  on  matters  of  procedure,  and 
certainly  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Executive  to  carry  out  his  duties. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  two  or  three 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Heller,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  April  25, 
1961.    Mr.  Heller  testified: 

Beyond  this,  as  the  President  pointed  out 
In  his  letter  or  March  30,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  President  Kennedy  has  asked  the 
Council  to  take  on  additional  responsibil- 
ities, going  beyond  the  more  general  re- 
sponslbllltlefl. 


The  President  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  the  policies  to  promote  high  level  of 
employment  and  growth  and  economic  s:a- 
blllty.  the  President  has  asked  us,  as  the 
previous  witness  has  pointed  out,  to  per- 
form specific  economic  staff  functions  with 
resp>ect  to  natural  resources  and  public 
works,  manpower  problems,  economics  of 
dlsarniament,  and  the  broader  functions  re- 
lating to  the  International  economics  sphi^re. 
This  simply  would  not  be  possible  wlt.iln 
the  present  overall  salary  celling  without 
Impairing  the  performance  of  the  Council's 
traditional  functions. 

Now,  as  the  third  table  that  I  distributed 
shows,  even  with  a  considerable  Increase  in 
the  Council's  budget  since  194«,  which  Is  the 
real  starting  point  there.  Council  staff  has 
shrunk   considerably   since   that  time. 

While  average  salaries  In  the  GS-10  and 
15  ranges  have  rlfen  over  50  percent  s'.nce 
1947,  that  was  roughly  70  percent  since  1945, 
this  does  not  count  the  6up)ergrades  that 
were  created,  the  Councils  expenditures 
have  risen  only  37  percent  In  this  period. 

Some  of  the  staff  has  shrunk,  as  pointed 
out  before.  TTie  professional  staff  as  shrunk 
from  19  In  1948  to  1952.  to  11  In  the  fiscal 
year  1961. 

The  overall  staff  has  shrunk  from  i'.l  In 
1948  and  1949.  to  39  In  1952.  and  to  32  at  the 
present  tlm»". 

The  Budget  Bureau  studied  other  appro- 
priations, and  authorizations,  and  found  no 
comparable  salary  celling  at  all  In  Its  sui-vey. 

This  is  the  only  time  it  was  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  done.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  made  the  survey  and  found  out 
this  was  very  unusual.  For  some  rea- 
son unknown  to  many  there  was  a  budget 
limitation  put  In.  I  know  that  re£.son. 
I  have  In  my  hand  the  hearings  btfore 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  which  was  a 
predecessor  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  On  that  committee  in 
1945  that  conducted  hearings  on  the  full 
employment  bill,  H.R.  2202,  that  I  was 
the  author  of  and  was  the  first  witness 
before  that  committee  supporting  it.  the 
Honorable  Clare  E.  Hoffman  was  the 
ranking  minority  member.  We  have 
testimony  here  in  this  book  of  hearmgs 
of  nearly  1,200  pages.  I  think  you  will 
find  in  that  testimony  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman  1.  was 
a  very  active  participant.  He  asked  a 
lot  of  questions.  His  questions  were  al- 
wavs  to  the  p>olnt  and  always  very  help- 
ful" 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
never  answered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  He  rendered  a  con- 
structive service  in  connection  with  the 
full  employment  bill  of  1946  by  his  con- 
structive criticisms.  But  there  was  one 
thing:  In  order  to  get  this  bill.  H  R.  2202. 
of  the  79th  Congress  out  we  had  to  make 
certain  concessions  and  agreements. 
One  of  them  was  a  limitation  on  the 
salaries  for  the  professional  staff,  which 
had  never  been  done  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Government.  Instead 
of  having  $2  million  in  here,  it  ought  to 
be  taken  out  then  to  be  consistent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  As  the 
gentleman  stated,  I  was  on  the  commit- 
tee and  asked  some  questions.  The 
purpose  at  that  time,  we  were  told  we 


had  to  establish  8  million  jobs  to  take  up 
the  slack  m  unemployment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  we  did,  and  they 
were  achieved  after  this  act  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
were? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
titled to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  re- 
member that.  But  all  we  did  was  spend 
Government  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Hearing    Before   the   Executive    and   Legis- 
lative   Reorganization    Sctbcommittee    of 

THE  COMMITTEK  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS, HJl.  6094,  April  25.  1961,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Henrt  Reuss,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  of 
Texas. 

Statement  of  Walter  Heller,  Chairman, 
Council   of   Economic   Advisers. 

A  BILL   TO  amend   SECTION    4    OF  THE 
EMFLOTMENT    ACT    OF    1946 

HOUSE  OF  Representatives  Ex- 
ecutive AND  LXGIi>LATIVE  REOR- 
GANIZATION      SUBCOMMITTEE       OF 

THE  Committee  ON  Government 
Operations. 

Washington,  B.C. 

The  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  10  a.m..  in  room  1501,  New  House 
Office  Building.  Representative  Willxam  L. 
Dawson  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee » 
presiding. 

Present ;  Representatives  Dawson,  Brown. 
Fascell,  Smith,  and  Hoffman. 

Also  present;  Elmer  Henderson,  counsel; 
James  A.  Lanlgan,  counsel;  Arthtir  Perl- 
man.  Investigator;  Delores  Pel  Dotto. 
clerk;  OrvUle  Montgomery,  Investigator; 
and  PhlUp  Carlson,  minority   counsel. 

Mr.  Dawson.  This  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization \B  called  to  consider  H.R.  6094 
Introduced  by  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Henry  S,  Reuss,  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of   1946. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  eliminate 
the  present  celling  on  appropriations  which 
may  be  made  to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  limit  placed  by  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  wh»n  It  was  established 
was  $345,000.  and  it  has  not  been  changed 
since  then.  This  limit.  It  should  be  noted, 
applies  only  to  salaries  of  Council  members 
and  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Covmcil. 

The  legislation  was  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Our  first  witness  v.'lll  be  our  colleague. 
Henht  S.  Reuss. 

statement    of    HON.    HENRY    REUSS, 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Reuss.  Thank  you  bo  much.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
briefly  In  support  of  H.R.  6094.  My  Interest 
In  It  stems  not  only  from  my  membership 
In  the  full  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, but  from  my  membership  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  Is  charged  with 
general  surveillance  over  the  activities  of 
the    Council    of    Economic    Advisers. 

When  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was 
enacted.  It  contained,  as  you  have  just  said. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  quite  unusual  limita- 
tion of  $345,000  In  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  officers   and   staff   of   the   Council. 

For  years,  it  worked  perfectly  well,  and 
It  did  not  Uihlblt  the  excellent  Job  the 
Council  was  performing.  But  in  the  15 
years  following  the  establishment  of  the 
Council,  some  seven  pay  increases  have  been 
voted  by  the  Congress.     In  order  to  honor 
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these  pay  IncreasM,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advlaers  hae  had  over  the  years,  de- 
spite its  Increase  In  duties,  to  actxially  de- 
creaee  Its  staff.  Whereas  at  the  start,  they 
had  something  like  42  members,  now  there 
are  only  32.  of  whom  only  12  are  top  level 
professionals. 

While  Its  staff  has  been  decreasing,  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Coun- 
cil have  been  Increasing.  In  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  observe  the  tremendous  burden 
of  reporting  accurately  on  the  Nation's 
economy,  which  Is  the  duty  of  the  Council 
on  Economic  Advisers. 

More  recently.  President  Elsenhower  ex- 
panded the  functions  of  the  Council.  More- 
over President  Kennedy  has  added  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  natural  resources, 
public  works,  manpower,  the  economics  of 
disarmament  and  other  matters. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  agency  has  a 
similar  ceiling.  One  can  understand  why 
It  was  Imposed  In  1946.  Here  was  an  utterly 
new  agency.  No  doubt.  Congress  wished  to 
prevent  empire  building.  If  H_R.  6094  is 
enacted,  and  I  hope  it  will  be.  Congress  will, 
of  course,  still  retain  complete  and  full 
jurisdiction  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  Congress  will  still  be  able 
to  see  that  the  Council  does  not  get  one 
penny  more  than  it  requires  to  carry  out 
Its  functions,  and  the  removal  of  the  arti- 
ficial celling  will  merely  permit  the  Coun- 
cil to  perform  Its  expanded  duties  with 
greater  effectiveness. 

I  accordingly  hope  that  your  subconunlt- 
tea,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  view  favorably  H.R. 
6094. 

The  executive  branch  through  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  Indicated  that 
this  Is  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
program. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  op- 
p>ort  unity. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  Just  one  question  In 
my  mind.  You  evidently  anlcipated  It. 
You  have  spoken  somewhat  on  It. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  question  but 
what  more  funds  to  this  particular  activity 
would  be  required  ard  are  required  now 
and  should  be  granted.  The  only  question 
I  do  have  in  my  mind  is  whether  or  not 
thjj  committee,  which  is  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  which  under  our  system,  as  a 
legislative  committee,  should  authorize  ex- 
p>endlture8;  whether  or  not  we  should  give 
such  a  broad  grant  of  power  to  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  of  this  House.  Just  fix- 
ing an  amount,  and  having  them  decide 
what  Is  best;  or  whether  we  should  first  de- 
termine some  ceiling,  perhaps  sufficiently 
high  to  meet  any  emergencies,  any  require- 
ments. The  general  method  here  is  for  the 
legislative  committees  not  only  to  give  au- 
thorization but  quite  often,  for  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  to  cut  down  the 
amount  appropriated  under  the  authoriza- 
tion, which  gives  ycu  a  double-edged,  or  a 
double-barreled,  review  of  these  matters. 

I  am  Jxist  wondering  If  the  gentleman 
would  be  willing — he  knows  more  about  the 
activities  of  this  agency  than  I  do — if  he 
would  be  willing  to  Just  amend  this,  to  pre- 
serve the  Jurisdictional  rights  of  this  com- 
mittee by  fixing  some  limitation  on  the 
amount  and  then,  if,  in  15  years,  as  has  been 
the  case  here,  or  10  years  or  5  years,  there  is 
necessity  for  increasing  that  limitation,  that 
this  committee  would  still  have  Jurisdiction 
to  decide  it.  rather  than  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
that  reaches  another  committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  which  reaches  the  rest  of 
us.  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
sometimes  exercises  too  much  p>ower  and 
sometimes  Invades  the  rights  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee. 


I  am  Interested  In  whether  or  not  it  Is  not 
wise  to  protect  the  authority  of  this  com- 
mittee, at  least,  to  review — to  see — and  not 
to  Just  say,  "We  will  give  you  an  open  door 
or  a  blank  check  here,  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  You  can  decide 
what  we  should  decide  under  normal  legis- 
lative procedure" 

I  wonder  what  your  reaction  would  be  to  a 
suggestion  like  that.  I  will  let  you  name  the 
figure. 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  this.  Indeed,  when  I  was  drafting 
this  bin,  I  wondered  If  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  specify  a  celling,  and  I  would  like 
to  give  you,  Mr.  Brown,  my  reasons  for  not 
doing  so 

First,  as  I  have  said,  ceilings  have  not  been 
Imposed  by  legislative  committees.  That 
does  not  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  Intervene  and  say,  of 
course  I  don't  agree  with  you,  because  90 
percent  of  the  appropriations  that  are  made 
in  this  Congress  are  made,  are  based,  on 
au'horlzations  before  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. Whether  or  not  tliat  is  the  case 
In  our  own  committee,  I  won't  say.  but  I 
certainly  know  that  it  is  the  case  in  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  T_.ey  fix  an  authorization 
of  so  much  money  for  this  activity  and  that 
activity,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  confined  to  that  limitation.  When  it  be- 
gins to  make  appropriations,  sometimes  you 
don't  appropriate  the  full  amount,  but  there 
Is  a  limit,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  us  get  in 
the  position  in  this  Congress  where  the 
legislative  committee  Just  begins  to  say. 
"Well,  we  Just  authorize  whatever  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  decides  is  necessary." 

Mr.  Reuss.  Well,  my  study  Indicated  that 
the  general  procedure  of  Congress  was  not 
to  Impose  such  a  limitation.  However,  let 
me  go  on  to  the  next  point  which  is  really 
more  Important. 

There  Is  a  great  practical  difficulty.  Mr. 
Brown,  in  Imposing  a  dollar  limitation,  if 
you  place  It  too  low,  you  don't  accomplish 
your  purpose.  If  you  place  it  too  high,  you 
provide  an  Incentive  to  bump  against  the 
ceiling.  The  executive  agency  can  come 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
say.  "Well  now,  you  surely  should  give  us 
95  percent  of  what  we  have  been  authorized." 

But  finally.  I  think  this  is  the  real  answer 
to  your  point.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  is  by  no  means  giving  up  our 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  Council  of 
Economic   Advisers   by   passing   H.R.   6094. 

Mr.  Brown.  No.    No. 

Mr.  Rettss.  At  any  time.  If  we  felt  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  going  hog 
wild,  we  could  not  only  attack  its  action  on 
the  floor,  but  more  importantly,  we  could 
relmpose  a  celling  at  whatever  level  we 
want,  at  the  existing  $345,000,  or  at  any 
other  figure.  I  share  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  great  committee.  I  think,  perhaps. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  could  probably  be 
achieved  by  including  In  the  report  a  refer- 
ence to  the  point  raised  by  Mr  Brown,  and 
a  statement  that,  of  coiu-se,  we  do  not  re- 
linquish the  committee's  Jurisdiction  in  any 
way. 

Would  that  not  answer  your  point? 

Mr.  Brown  Well,  you  made  a  good  argu- 
ment. You  always  do,  Mr.  Barrister;  but 
you  are  experienced  enough  around  here  to 
know  that  once  we  grant  a  general  authority, 
that  we  never  take  It  back  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  or  you  never  limit 
something  you  already  granted,  which  you 
have  a  full-fledged  right  to  do.  We  don't 
do  it.  Practically,  that  Is  out  of  the  picture. 
Once  you  grant  this  general  authority  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  decide  in 
its  wisdom,  how  much  an  agency  of  the 
Government,  which  comes  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee,  should  have  for 
its  operation,  you  are  on  your  way,  and  our 
hands  are  tied  from  then  on. 


Now,  under  our  system,  as  we  have  estab- 
lished It  here  with  the  legislative  commit- 
tee usually — and  I  said  90  percent  of  the 
time — fixing  the  limitation  on  an  authoriza- 
tion, you  still  have  a  further  safeguard — or 
have  you — by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  case  they  feel  that  authorization  is  too 
much,  or  the  amount  authorized  is  not 
needed;  and  In  many  cases,  as  you  know, 
where  they  do  not  vote  for  the  complete 
authorization — that  is,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Congress  does  not  vote; 
but  that  is  my  only  thought  about  It. 

I  think  this  additional  help  is  needed; 
additional  staff  Is  needed  for  the  Economic 
Advisers  Group,  but  I  Just  feel  that  we  are 
making  a  mistake  if  we  Just  give  blanket 
authorization  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  this  House  to  decide  what  we  should 
decide,  upon  whom  the  resfKjnsibility  Is 
placed — that  is,  on  us. 

That  Is  all. 

Mr    Dawson    Mr.  SMrrn? 

Mr  Smtth    No  questions. 

Mr.  Dawson    Mr.  Fascklx? 

Mr.  Fascell.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Patman  will  be  our  next  wit- 
ness. 

ST.^TIMENT  or  HON     WRIGHT  PATMAN    (TEXAS) 

Mr  Patman  I  will  be  brief,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  only  have  a  few  words  I  would  like  to 
say. 

First.  I  would  like  to  disagree  with  my 
good  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  about 
the  limitation,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  real  need  for  It  and  if  there  was  any 
threat,  any  pwsslblllty  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  getting  out  of  line,  and  doing 
something  that  is  against  the  public  inter- 
est, I  would  favor  what  the  gentleman  has 
suggested,  but  knowing  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  we  all  do,  there  is  no  danger 
of  them  going  hog  wild  on  this  deal  and 
besides,  you  know  an  appropriation  for  this 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  will  first  be 
tested  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  A  Judgment  will  be 
passed  by  that  committee.  Then  It  will  go 
to  the  whole  committee  and  then  the  whole 
committee  passes  It. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  the  procedure 
fairly  well,  after  25  years. 

Mr  Patman.  This  is  for  the  record. 

Mr  Brown  Well,  I  am  glad  the  record 
understands  it. 

Mr  Patman.  Then  it  goes  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  Is  passed  on  there. 
Then  It  goes  to  the  Senate,  and  then  It  Is 
referred  to  the  committee  over  there,  and 
It  goes  to  a  subcommittee  and  they  pass 
judgment  on  it.  Then  It  goes  to  the  whole 
committee.  It  goes  to  the  Senate  floor, 
and  then,  alm.>8t  Invariably,  there  is  a  con- 
ference. 

That  is  seven  committees  that  have  passed 
on  this. 

Mr.  Fascell.  By  that  time,  everybody  Is  so 
confused,  even  the  Executive  doesn't  know 
what  they  have. 

Mr  Patman  The  amount  Is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  great  good  that  will  be 
done,  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  danger. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  those  among  us  who 
don't  feel  there  should  be  any  limitations  or 
authorizations  at  all. 

I  would  be  very  much  Interested  In  seeing 
what  the  gentleman  may  say  about  bills  out 
of  his  own  committee,  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  feels  his  own  committee  should  have 
some  power  to  limit  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations, or  whether  they  should  turn 
It  over  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  make  those  decisions  for  you,  as  well  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  this  should  be  viewed 
from  a  different  light.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr  Brown  Certainly,  you  are  interested 
in  this  bill,  but  you  are  interested  in  the 
others,  the  other  way. 
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Mr.  Patman.  It  is  so  small  In  comparison 
with  the  great  good  that  It  does;  It  Is  Im- 
portant generally,  to  the  economy. 

Mr  BROWTf  Mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow. 

You  heard  that,  did  you  nof 

Mr  Patman.  Yes.  sir.  When  this  com- 
mittee framed  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
it  put  a  salary  authorizaUon  of  $346,000  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  This 
sum  was  entirely  adequate  at  that  time. 
Through  the  years,  new  problems  have  de- 
veloped The  principal  problem  Is  this:  The 
price  of  a  great  many  things  has  gone  up 
since  1947,  and  happily  or  unhappily,  so  nas 
the  price  of  economists. 

In  the  years  between  1947  and  1952.  the 
Council  was  able  to  retain  19  professional  ex- 
perts. In  addition  to  the  three  Council  mem- 
bers, and  in  addition  to  adequate  clerical  and 
statistical  sUff;  but  lU  budget  was  growing 
Increasingly.  At  the  time  when  President 
Kennedy  took  office,  these  19  professional  ex- 
perts had  shrunk  to  a  total  of  only  11,  or  a 
drop  of  over  40  percent  in  the  size  of  the 
professional  staff. 

When  President  Kennedy  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Heller  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  he  held  a 
news  conference  on  December  23  and  stated 
that  It  was  his  plan  to  give  the  Council 
enlarged  responsibilities  In  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

The  President  has  said  the  same  thing 
several  times  since  and  Indeed,  has  given  the 
Council  several  very  large  responsibilities 
which  It  never  had  before. 

For  example,  I  believe  that  the  Council 
had  recently  been  on  a  mission  to  Europe, 
along  with  Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  other  high  ranking  offi- 
cials, on  matters  concerning  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

The  President's  announcement  that  the 
Council  will  also  have  top  responsibility  for 
matters  pertaining  to  our  natural  resources, 
is  another  example  of  a  new  responsibility 
placed  on  the  Council. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
conunittee  will  give  favorable  consideration 
to  HJl.  6094.  introduced  by  Mr  Reuss,  one  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  would  simply  remove  the 
celling  so  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee can  recommend  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions It  believes  necessary  for  the  Council. 
Dr  Heller  has  said  that  he  would  like  to  be 
able  to  build  up  the  professional  staff  to  the 
number  of  professional  people  the  Council 
had  In  1952  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  modest  request. 

As  you  know,  the  committee  also  created 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  when  It  succeeded  In  obtaining 
passage  of  the  emplojrment  bill  In  1946.  It  Is 
my  good  fortune  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  during  this  term 
of  Congress,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
work  very  closely  with  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  know  something 
about  Its  needs 

I  recommend  H  R.  6094  without  any  res- 
ervation whatever,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  one  question  before  I 
leave. 

I  have  a  pretty  good  memory,  the  same  as 
the  gentleman  does.  I  am  going  to  trust  to 
my  memory.  If  I  recall  correctly,  when  this 
act  originally  passed  back  In  1946.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  was  one  of  those  who 
spoke  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  was  the  author  of  the  bill 
and  the  first  to  testify  to  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  going  to  get  to  that. 

You  were  the  author  of  the  bill.  You 
spoke  for  It  In  the  House,  but  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly— and  don't  you  ever  bet  against  my 
memory — you  provided  in  there,  a  limitation, 
and  at  the  same  time,  you  never  offered 
any  amendment  on  the  floor,  or  ever  made 
any  suggestion  that  the  limitation  be  taken 


off,  and  that  you  liave  an  open  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
decide  what  amount  they  want  to  spend  and 
so  forth  and  so  on 

All  I  can  remark  is  that  it  is  very  peculiar, 
how  the  passage  of  a  few  years  makes  changes 
In  some  of  my  most  beloved  colleagues.  You 
were  for  a  limitation  back  at  that  time;  you 
are  against  a  limitation  now. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  gentleman  will 
have  some  explanation  because  I  have  never 
been  able,  in  all  these  many  years  we  served 
together,  to  catch  him  without  an  alibi  and 
always  a  good  one 

Mr  Patma.n    May  I  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown    Yes.  you  answer  that. 

Mr  Patman.  This  was  pioneering  leglEla- 
tlon.  We  were  plowing  new  ground.  Three- 
hundred  forty-flve  thousand  dollars  then 
would  be  equal  to  a  million  or  two  now; 
and  In  vlow  of  our  experience  and  the  Im- 
portance of  this  fine  group,  I  don't  think 
there  should  be  any  objection  to  taking  this 
limit  off,  knowing  the  legislative  processes 
through  which  any  Increase  would  have  to 
go.    The  public  Is  certainly  protected. 

Mr  Brown  May  I  say  these  days  are  the 
days  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Of  course,  we  must  always  have  pioneers 
on  the  New  Frontier.  You  were  pioneering 
then.  Why  don't  you  continue  to  pioneer 
now  and   find   out  what  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  experience  Is  the  best 
teacher.  Experience  Is  the  best  teacher, 
and  experience  has  taught  us. 

Mr.  Brown.  Some  learn  from  It.  Some 
don't.  I  learned  when  we  give  open  au- 
thorizations, that  it  always  coj.ts  the  people 
more  money  than  if  we  limit  it. 

Mr.  Pa'tman.  This  Is  so  little — so  little — 
considering  Its  Importance. 

Mr  Fascell.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr  Smfth    1  Just  have  one. 

Mr.  Patman,  when  you  say  Dr.  Heller  thinks 
the  staff  should  be  the  same  size  as  it  was 
In  1952,  do  you  know  how  much  that  would 
cost? 

Mr.  Patman.  No,  but  of  cotirse.  It  would 
require  an  Increase;  but  I  don't  know  how 
much  It  would  come  to;  m'hatever  It  Is,  we 
have  done  It  for  ourselves.  You  know,  every 
time  we  Increa-'^e  the  salaries,  we  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Members  to  get  the  benefit  of 
It.  You  see,  that  same  thing  we  have  done 
for  ourselves,  is  not  applied  to  this  fine 
agency. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  pioneered  In  that,  I  re- 
call. 

Mr  Dawson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Patman. 

Mr   Hoffman? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  At  that  time.  In  "46,  we 
were  trying  to  create  80  nUUlon  jobs,  were 
we  not?  Were  we  not?  Was  that  not  the 
drive? 

Mr.  Patman  No.  The  slogan  was  60  mil- 
lion Jobs. 

Mr.  Hoffman    How  many? 

Mr.  Pa-tman  60  million.  That  was  the 
slogan;  60  million.     That  was  all  jobs. 

Mr.  Hoffman  I  happen  to  have  been  on 
the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Patman  I  know  you  were.  I  will  never 
forget  It 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Heller  Is  the  next  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hoffman  Inasmuch  as  there  Is  a 
quorum,  may  I  be  excused. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Certainly. 

statement  of   WALTER  HELLER.   CH.VIRMAN, 

coLT»cn-  OF  economic  advisers 
Mr.  Heller.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  Invited  me 
to  bring  my  colleagues  Kermit  Gordon  and 
James  Tobln. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  on  HJl.  6094,  which  Is  the 
bill  that  proposes  a  removal  of  the  overall 
ceiling  of  $345,000  for  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  as  It  was  contained  in  sec- 


tion 4-F  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
and  as  otherwise  has  been  pointed  out,  a 
celling  that  has  been  In  effect  ever  since. 

In  th«  immediate  uease,  the  need  for  the 
amendment  In  our  view,  grows  out  of  the 
seven  salary  increases  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress since  1946. 

As  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Saunier  stated,  In 
the  briefing  materials  that  were  prepared 
for  the  new  Council  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Persons  of  President  Elsenhower's  White 
House  staff,  and  I  quote: 

"The  only  problem  needing  action  early 
In  1961,"  that  was  with  respect  to  the  Coun- 
cil, "is  the  amendment  to  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  to  remove  the  $345,000  salary 
limitation  for  the  Council. 

"This  amendment  has  been  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  seven  Federal  employees 
salary  increase  measures,  and  the  statutory 
change  in  the  Council  members'  salaries 
since  the  Employment  Act  was  passed  in 
1946." 

In  other  words  merely  to  continue  the 
Council's  previous  work  would  Involve  a 
lifting  of  the  salary  celling.  Now,  we  have 
prepared  lor  your  use,  three  tables  which  I 
have  several  copies  of  for  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  first  of  these  three  tables  shows  the 
seven  salary  Increases  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago. 

The  second  shows  the  development  of  the 
Council's  budget  over  the  years,  and  the 
third,  I  win  refer  to  in  a  moment. 

Beyond  this,  as  the  President  pointed  out 
In  his  letter  of  March  30,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  President  Kennedy  has  asked  the 
Council  to  take  on  additional  responsibili- 
ties, going  beyond  the  more  general  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  President,  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  the  policies  to  promote  high  level  of 
emplojTnent  and  growth  and  economic  sta- 
bility, the  President  has  asked  us  as  the 
previous  witness  has  pointed  out,  to  perform 
specific  economic  staff  functions  with  respect 
to  natural  resources  and  public  works,  man- 
power problems,  economics  of  disarmament, 
and  the  broader  functions  relating  to  the 
international   economic  sphere. 

This  simply  would  not  be  possible  within 
the  present  overall  salary  celling  without 
Impairing  the  performance  of  the  Council's 
traditional  functions. 

Now.  as  the  third  Uble  that  I  distributed 
shows,  even  with  a  considerable  Increase  In 
the  Council's  budget  since  1948,  which  Is 
the  real  starting  point  there.  Council  staff 
has  shrunk  considerably  since  that  time. 

While  average  salaries  In  the  GS-10  and 
GS-15  ranges  have  risen  over  50  percent  Ance 
1947,  that  was  roughly  70  percent  since  1945, 
this  does  not  count  the  super  grades  that 
were  created,  the  Council's  expenditures  have 
risen  only  37  percent  In  this   period. 

Some  of  the  staff  has  shrunk,  as  pointed 
out  before.  The  professional  staff  has 
shrunk  from  19  In  1948,  to  1952,  to  11  In  the 
fiscal  year  1961. 

The  overall  staff  has  shrunk  from  42  In 
1948  and  1949,  to  39  In  1952,  and  to  32  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Budget  Bureau  studied  other  appro- 
priations, and  authorizations,  and  found  no 
comparable  salary  celling  at  all  in  Its  sur- 
vey, and  we  therefore  respectfully  request 
that  the  celling  be  removed,  leaving  It  to 
the  regular  appropriations  machinery  to 
make  annual  determinations  of  the  sums 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Congress'  work. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Fascell? 

Mr.  Fascell.  Who  did  you  say  made  a 
study  and  found  no  other  appropriations  or 
authorizations  acts  that  contained  a  salary 
limitation? 

Dr.  Heller.  The  Budget  Bureau  made  a 
BUTvej  to  see  whether  there  was  any  com- 
parable celling  on  total  salaries,  to  that  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
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Mr.  FAScnx.  Do  we  have  that  siirvey? 

Mr.  HKNSXBaoN.  No. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think 
that  that  la  the  only  pertinent  thing  we 
need,  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion, and  we  certainly  ought  to  have  it  aa 
part  of  the  record.  If  we  don't. 

Mr.  HnvDKBsoN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  survey,  Mr.  Pascell.  but  from  listening 
to  Dr.  Heller,  my  belief  Is  this  distinguishes 
between  general  appropriations,  and  appro- 
priations for  salaries  and  personnel.  That 
may  be  the  only  agency  of  that  kind.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  agencies  that  have 
limitations. 

Dr.  HxLLEa.  As  far  as  the  statutory  celling 
Is  concerned,  embedded  In  the  act  Itself, 
they  found  no  comparable  celling.  Please 
don't  mlstmderstand  me.  I  am  not  saying 
that  their  study  necessarily  covered  every 
pofssibllity.  but  they  conducted  a  pretty 
lengthy  study  and  found  no  comparable 
celling. 

Mr.  Fasczll.  Well,  I  would,  as  an  individ- 
ual, I  would  take  that  Into  consideration  a 
lot  quicker  than  the  logic  that  we  need  an 
Increase,  therefore,  we  ought  to  eliminate 
the  authorization. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  Is  non 
sequitTir. 

If  it  Is  an  unusual  case,  the  limitation  does 
bear  on  practical  aspects  of  the  operation, 
appearing  before  two  committees  instead  of 
one.  That  is  something.  I  think  those  are 
factors  which  we  ought  to  consider  as  a 
committee  although  I  think  indirectly,  the 
necessity  for  an  increase  does  bear  on  the 
question.  But  we  can  get  this  survey,  can 
we  not? 

Mr  HENDmsoN    Certainly. 

Mr.  Fasceix.  At  least  one  of  our  own.  If 
necessary. 

Mr.  HxKDERsoN.  We  will  get  the  informa- 
tion. 

I  have  one  question. 

Mr.  Heller,  in  the  event  that  the  commit- 
tee decided  that  it  would  merely  raise  the 
celling  Instead  of  removing  the  celling,  do 
you  have  a  figure  in  mind  that  you  want  to 
suggest? 

Dr  HEX.LZX.  We  have  not  come  to  any  par- 
ticular figure;  no. 

Mr.  Hbkokkson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  In  other  words,  you  are  hang- 
ing your  hat  all  the  way. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen. 

Dr.  HKI.I.ZK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dawson.  That  concludes  the  witnesses 
on  H.R.  6094. 

(Thereupon,  at  10  40  o'clock,  pjn.,  the 
hearing  on  HJl.  6094  was  adjourned.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  can  add  any  light 
to  this  discussion  or  not.  but  I  will  make 
a  modest  attempt  to  try  to  bring  some 
degree  of  understanding  out  of  this. 

I  feel  that  the  result  of  the  previous 
dialog  has  been  somewhat  confusing  to 
Members  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
this  matter.  I  hasten  to  say  I  am  not 
on  the  subcommittee  which  considered 
this  matter,  but  I  was  on  the  committee 
at  the  time  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946  was  passed. 

In  that  fwirticular  act  we  authorized 
In  section  4-P  of  that  act  such  sums  as 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  func- 
tion of  this  Committee  on  Economic  Ad- 
visers. That  is  a  blanket  authorization. 
It  was  given  without  any  limit  at  all. 
with  the  exception  of  one  limitation,  and 
that  limitation  was  that  no  more  than 


$345,000  could  be  expended  for  the  sal- 
aries of  the  three  Commissioners  and 
the  professional  employees,  the  secre- 
taries, and  so  forth. 

For  several  years  we  had  an  average  of 
about  42  employees,  including  the  3 
Commissioners.  As  these  different  sal- 
ary raises  came  along  we  had  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees.  So  the  42  be- 
came 32   because  of  the  limitation   on 

col  Q  rjpc 

This  bill  is  to  take  off  the  $345,000 
limitation  on  salaries  only  The  blanket 
authorization  for  such  necessary  sums  to 
carry  on  the  work  still  remains. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  if  the  Economic  Advisers 
wanted  to  contract  it  could  contract 
5,000  people  under  existing  authoriza- 
tions to  do  the  work  by  contract  because 
the  authorization  is  already  there.  But. 
what  they  are  aiiking  is  not  that.  They 
are  asking  that  this  $345,000.  after  14 
years,  be  raised,  and  they  are  not  ask- 
ing that  it  be  raised  to  $2  million. 
Their  current  budget  request  is  around 
$500,000  for  this  purpose.  But.  the 
committee,  after  consultation  with  both 
sides — the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Brown]  is  not  here,  but  he  participated 
in  it  as  one  of  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committee — thought  that  rather 
than  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  oc- 
casionally for  this  particular  function, 
they  would  put  a  ceiling  of  $2  million  in 
the  place  of  $345,000.  Now,  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  should  use  every- 
thing under  it  any  more  than  a  blanket 
authorization  for  necessary  sums  means 
that  they  should  spend  an  inordinate 
sum,  because  in  both  instances,  when 
the  appropriation  is  justified,  the  salary 
schedule  is  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  at  that  time  passes  judg- 
ment on  whether  the  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  10  people  or  by  12  people. 
That  is  when  the  screening  takes  place. 

This  is  merely  a  legislative  conven- 
ience, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr  Gross].  It  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  going  to  spend  $2  million, 
smd  when  the  appropriation  comes  to 
the  floor,  if  they  come  in  with  any  such 
program  a.s  that,  I  would  help  the  gen- 
tleman str.ke  it  out.  because  that  is  not 
the  intention.  It  is  merely  a  legislative 
convenience,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  this  matter  this  afternoon,  I 
think,  through  a  misunderstandmg  of 
the  purpos<v  This  is  the  regular  legisla- 
tive proces.s. 

Mr,  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  $2 
million  figure  was  not  a  figure  which 
was  recommended  by  the  witnesses  but 
was  rather  a  figure  agreed  on  by  the 
committee  itself? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  It 
is  a  legislative  convenience.  It  was  not 
recommended  by  the  economic  adviser's 
representative.  They  did  not  want  any 
kind  of  a  limitation.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  putting  $2  million  lim- 
itation in  the  bill,  you  do  put  a  ceiling  on 
authorization  for  salaries.  There  still  Is 
no  ceiling  on  the  other  sums,  as  you 


can  see  by   reading  on  page  2  of  the 
report  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  see 
what  the  money  has  been  spent  for.  if 
he  will  turn  to  page  6.  he  will  see  that 
over  the  years  the  total  positions  have 
run  from  43  in  1947  down  to  32  in  1961, 
and  that  the  Council  members  have  re- 
mained at  3  all  of  these  years  and  that 
the  professional  experts  have  run  from 
19  down  to  11.  That  is  on  page  6.  The 
secretarial  positions  have  run  from  17  to 
16,  and  your  consultants  have  run  from 
2  to  1  and  your  messengers  have  run 
from  2  to  1. 

So,  this  is  not  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  un- 
derstands it. 

Mr  GROSS  Yes,  it  is  out  of  the 
ordinary 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  committee  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  $345,000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2  million. 

There  is  no  testimony  to  indicate  the 
need  or  to  justify  the  amount  of  $2  mil- 
lion for  increased  salaries  for  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  This  is  just  an 
invitation  to  employ  more  people  and 
raise  salaries. 

I  will  support  an  increase  in  the 
amount  authorized  to  $750,000  and  trust 
the  Committee  en  Appropriations  to  set 
the  final  figure  which  is  necessary,  but 
as  one  who  consistantly  opposes  big  gov- 
ernment I  shall  vote  against  H.R.  6094 
if  on  final  passage  it  contains  an  authori- 
zation with  a  total  as  a  salary  ceiling  in 
excess  of  the  $750,000. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section {t) .  of  section  4.  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  10a3(f)),  U  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  subsection  (f)  of  section  4  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  (16  U.S.C.  1023(f)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '$345,000'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•2.000.000'" 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ktl  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  line  11,  strike 
the  figure  "$2,000,000"  and  substitute  the 
figure  "$700,000". 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  this 
amendment  is  offered  in  good  faith. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  why  anyone 
should  object  to  this  amendment,  be- 
cause the  highest  estimate  of  the  use 
of  the  $2  million,  which  is  in  the  original 
committee  amendment,  was  not  $2  mil- 
lion but  $500,000. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  this 
afternoon  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
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this  agency  limitation  is  unusual.  In 
this  I  would  concur.  I  would  say  it  is 
unusual  because  it  offers  unusual  good 
sense  to  have  some  limitation  written 
in.  This  principle  was  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  brought  to  the  House 
an  appropriation  bill  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  bill  was  commended  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  realis- 
tic, and  excellent  bill.  The  figures  asked 
were  low.  and  they  were  so  specifically 
made  I  think  a  part  of  the  reason  why 
that  bill  was  such  a  good  bill  is  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
under  the  direction  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallI  no  longer 
uses  the  terminology.  "There  shall  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act,"  but  instead  specifies  limitations  in 
actual  dollar  figures. 

This  amendment  would  more  than 
double  the  amount  which  is  in  the  pres- 
ent hmitatlon.  Certainly  there  is  no 
attempt  to  hamstring  this  Council.  We 
are  certainly  trying  to  cooperate  with 
the  President.  We  are  giving  him  more 
than  100-percent  Inciease.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  also  aiding  him  In  his  very 
earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  agencies,  the  number 
of  p>eople  employed,  and  the  exp>enditures 
of  those  agencies. 

There  Is  a  matter  of  principle  involved 
here.  Someone  has  talked  about  the 
necessity  of  spending  money  on  space 
shots,  on  getting  to  the  moon,  and  so 
forth.  I  think  this  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  F>oint  out  the  fact  that  while 
we  are  shooting  at  the  moon,  while  we 
have  our  head  in  the  clouds,  we  can  still 
keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  get 
some  business  sense  Into  this  matter  of 
appropriations. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppKJsition  to  the  amendment :  and  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

I  recognize  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  KylI.  offe-s  his  amendment. 
as  he  says,  in  good  faith.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, this  is  not  a  ccnstructive  amend- 
ment, for  this  reason.  The  Chief  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  Presi- 
dent ELsenhower.  Dr.  Saulnler,  as  the 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  shows,  asked 
that  the  limitation  be  lifted  entirely,  so 
that  the  Council  of  I-conomlc  Advisers 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  executive  agency.  This  is 
what  President  Kennedy  requested.  The 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  which  heard 
the  bill  originally  agreed  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Chairman  Heller  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  that  the  celling 
should  be  lifted  entirely,  with  the  rep- 
resentation to  that  effect  made  by  Dr. 
Saulnier.  President  Elsenhower's  eco- 
nomic adviser,  and  with  the  request  of 
President  Kennedy.  It  was  only  when 
the  measure  reached  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  that,  in 
the  discussion  between  the  minority  and 
majority  members,  the  decision  was 
made  to  put  in  a  limitation.    That  limi- 


tation was  dellberat-ely  selected  as  $2 
million  in  order  to  allow  plenty  of  lee- 
way and  to  obviate  the  necessity  in  the 
years  to  come  of  coming  up  here  for 
further  tinkering  with  the  ceiling.  The 
ceilinK  that  is  placed  in  this  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  one  that  this 
Hou.se  can  live  with.  It  is  one  that  I 
am  confident  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  Council  of 
Elconomic  Advisers.  But  to  change  the 
ceiling  now  in  H.R.  6094  to  some  other 
amount  would  simply  load  upon  this  bill 
a  burden  which  it  would  be  most  time- 
consuming  to  bear. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  cur- 
rently looking  very  closely  at  the  appro- 
priations request  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  will  continue  to  do 
this.  In  answer  to  a  question  pro- 
FMDundcd  a  moment  ago  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery],  I  made 
it  very  clear  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
hlstoiT  that  the  Imposition  of  any  ceil- 
ing in  the  legislative  authorization  act  is 
in  no  way  Intended  to  guide  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  ol-her 
than  to  impKDse  an  outside  ceiling. 

The  main  point  of  that  ceiling  is  so 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  may  retain  some  legis- 
lative control.  I  appreciate  the  good 
faith  in  which  the  amendment  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
but  I  trust  that  the  House  will  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment  because  it  would 
interfere  with  the  economical  and  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  this  a  correct  quotation 
from  the  hearings?  Dr.  Heller  was 
asked  a  question: 

In  the  event  that  the  committee  decided 
it  would  merely  raise  the  ceiling  instead  of 
removing  the  celling,  do  you  have  a  figure  in 
mind  that  you  want  to  suggest? 

The  reply  by  Dr.  Heller  was: 

We  have  not  come  to  any  particular 
figure 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  a  correct  stai>e- 
ment.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
further  on  that  iwint.  that  after  the 
discussion  of  a  specific  ceiling  between 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  discu.sslon  occurred 
after  Dr.  Heller's  testimony.  I  called  Dr. 
Heller  and  mentioned  the  figure  of  $2 
million,  which,  incidentally,  had  been 
suggested  by  the  minority  members  and 
propo.sed  In  an  amendment  by  the  mi- 
nority side.  Dr.  Heller's  response  to  me 
In  our  telephone  conversation  was  that 
while  the  administration  would  have 
preferred  to  have  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  treated  as  all  other  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  are  treat<?d, 
namely,  without  any  specific  limitation 
on  their  salary  expenditures,  neverthe- 
less the  $2  million  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no 
justification  for  an  increase  to  $2  mil- 


lion. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  said  that  probably  all  they  need  in 
the  fiscal  year  is  $500,000.  So  $700,000. 
the  figure  provided  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
ought  to  be  more  than  ample. 

I  heard  the  word  "convenience"  used 
several  times  this  afternoon;  that  this 
$2  million  figure  is  a  convenient  figure. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  about  that  convenient  figure,  or  con- 
venient act  on  the  part  of  the  committee'' 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  I  was  the  one  who 
used  the  term  "legislative  convenience." 
I  meant  by  that  that  this  was  a  $2  mil- 
lion limitation.  It  was  put  there  prefer- 
able to  no  limitation  at  all,  which  was 
the  request  of  the  administration.  The 
request  of  the  administration  was  just 
to  take  off  the  ceiling.  In  conference 
between  the  majority  members  and  the 
minority  members  on  the  committee,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Brown]  was  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  we  finaUy  agreed  that  in 
place  of  just  taking  off  the  limitation 
completely  we  would  put  in  the  figure 
$2  million.  Then  if  they  needed  to  use 
this  they  would  come  in  and  justify  it. 
Does  that  explain  it  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  just  do  not  get 
this  business  of  convenience. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  convenience 
was  that  if  they  wanted  to  come  in  and 
ask  for  $500,000  this  year,  and  then 
wanted  to  raise  it  to  $600,000  next  year. 
we  would  have  to  raise  it  next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps,  the  word 
should  have  been  "comfortable." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  comfortable 
figure.  It  provides  comfort  for  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
that  they  would  not  have  to  exert  a  lit- 
tle energy  and  scrutinize  this  spending 
year  by  year. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  scrutinize  these 
budget  figures.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  scru- 
tinize them  and  approve  the  schedule 
of  salaries.    It  is  not  our  prerogative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  also 
mentioned  consultants  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  council  could 
put  some  5.000  people  on  the  payroll  over 
there,  if  it  wanted  to.  In  connection  with 
that,  I  want  to  say  the  gentleman  •well 
knows  that  this  House  would  never  toler- 
ate the  hiring  of  5,000  consultants. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  I  spoke  in  the  con- 
text of  the  legislative  intent  here,  and 
I  will  read  the  language  where  it  says: 

(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  vmder  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (ex- 
cept for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and 
the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Council )  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  gentleman  knows  I  did  not  mean 
they  would  bring  in  5,000  or  1.000  or 
2,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Congress  would  never 
tolerate  the  hiring  of  that  many  con- 
sultants. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Committee  on 
Approprlatl(Xi3  would  stop  that  Just  the 
same  as  they  would  stop  any  inordinate 
demand  as  to  salaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  still  have  faith  enough  in  the 
Congress  to  believe  it  would  not  tolerate 
that  kind  of  hiring. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  I  would  help 
the  gentleman.  I  would  help  the  gentle- 
man because  it  would  be  unreasonable. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  one  observation  as  one  who 
has  served  many  years  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Unfortunately,  my  experience  in  the  past 
is  that  an  authorization  is  used  as  a 
device  to  get  the  full  appropriation  when 
the  matter  goes  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  sat  here  on  the  floor  on 
many  occasions,  and  listened  to  that 
same  argument. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observation,  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  KylI.  I  point  out  again  that 
no  one  sponsoring  this  legislation  has 
been  able  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  how  many  employees  are  to  be 
added  to  the  payroll  or  what  they  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  $1,655,000  that  is 
sought  to  be  added.  This  is  another 
blank  check  operation  that  is  becoming 
all  too  common  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  a  great  challenge.    Condi- 
tions are  not  as  good  in  the  country  as 
we  would  like  for  them  to  be.     I  do  not 
know  of  any  group  that  can  make  a 
i?reater    contribution     toward    helping 
Congress    to    pass   laws    to    bring    this 
country  back  than  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.     Certain.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Members  of  this  House  should 
want  to  restrict  them  on  a  few  dollars, 
'he  expenditure  of  which  would  mean 
billions  of  dollars  in  gross  national  prod- 
ucts and  millions  of  unemployed  people 
getting  jobs.     I  want  to  appeal  to  the 
minority  Members.     I  know  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side.     I  do  not  dis- 
like any  Member  on  either  side  of  this 
House.     I  have  served  with  every  one 
of  them  over  a  long  period  of  time.     I 
know  they  are  sincere,  honest  and  con- 
scientious in  their  efforts  to  do  what  is 
best   for   the   country.     But   sometimes 
we  get  into  a  situation  where  we   do 
things  we  do  not  want  to  do.     The  mi- 
nority, during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
frre.ss.  and  I  hope  you  listen  to  this  and 
1  hope  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Taber]  listens  to  this  because  this 
is  going  to  apply  to  you.  the  minority 
whether  you  intended  it  or  not.  has  got- 
ten itself  in  a  position  in  this  Congress 
of  fighting  the  unemployed  and  of  be- 
ing In   opposition    to   the   unemployed. 
Now  you  did  not  intend  to  do  that,  but 
you  are  in  that  position  just  in  this  ses- 
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sion  of  the  Congress.  You  are  also  in 
the  position  of  opposing  aid  to  the  de- 
pressed and  distressed  areas.  You  are 
in  opposition  to  them  and  vigorously 
fighting  then.  Just  a  few  days  ago, 
you  came  ou:  even  against  pure  water 
for  the  peop  e  and  you  voted  against 
the  antipoUu  Jon  bill.  Polluted  or  un- 
clean water  isls  been  known  to  cause 
poUo.  I  woulii  not  accuse  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  of  being  for  polio. 
I  know  they  are  not.  but  they  did  vote 
against  the  antipollution  water  bill. 

Here  you  are  now  in  the  position  of 
wanting  to  deny  the  President  of  the 
United  States  enough  money  to  employ 
sufficient  people  as  consultants  and  ex- 
perts to  advise  him  and  the  Congress 
as  to  how  he  can  help  bring  this  coun- 
try back  to  a  full  employment  basis. 
Now  I  do  not  believe  on  reflection  that 
you  want  to  add  that  to  the  record  I 
was  talking  about.  I  do  not  believe 
you  do,  but  vou  are  in  that  position. 
I  know  you  di  i  not  intend  to  get  m  that 
position. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATM/.N.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  are 
telling  us  about  the  minority  and  the 
position  it  ha«  gotten  itself  in. 

Mr.  PATM^vN.  The  gentleman  will 
admit  that  he  fought  the  distressed  areas 
bill  and  that  he  fought  the  pure  water 
bill  by  voting  against  the  antipollution 
bill. 

He  was  against  antipollution. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  voted 
against  every  one  of  them 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Why  certainly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
tell  you  whep;  you  have  gotten  your- 
selves. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
take  his  own  time  for  that. 

Mr.  HOFFM  AN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAV.    No.  I  will  not  yield. 

Mr.  HOFF^'AN  of  Michigan.  Then 
we  will  have  a  quorum.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My 
question  is.  then,  have  you  not  gotten 
yourselves  in  the  position  where  your 
administration  has  promised  practically 
everything  and  that  you  have  appropri- 
ated far  more  than  we  have,  and  are 
ever  increasing  our  debt? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Absolutely  not;  abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Next 
week  you  are  commg  in  with  a  propo- 
sition to  mcre.'vse  the  debt  still  further. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Durmg  the  Eisenhower 
admmistration  we  increased  the  debt 
every  year. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sure 
you  did. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Every  year  we  in- 
creased the  debt. 

Mr.  HOFFM/vN  of  Michigan.  And  you 
voted  for  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
I  did. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  you 
did.  You  voted  for  every  spendmg 
measure  that  we  have  ever  had.  every 
one  of  them,  and  cried  on  the  floor  of 


the  House  because  we  did  not  appropri- 
ate more. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  So  I  plead  with  the 
Members  of  the  mmority  not  to  carry 
this  thing  as  far  as  you  have  today  where 
you  are  against  the  unemployed,  agamst 
depressed  areas,  against  pure  water;  now 
you  want  to  deny  the  President  the 
power  and  privilege  of  just  selectmg 
enough  consultants  and  experts  to  help 
restore  this  country  to  the  economic 
level  that  it  should  be  restored  to. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  right  now. 
Let  me  plead  with  you.  I  am  pleading 
with  the  minority  now:  Did  you  know 
that  out  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  agencies  and  commissions  in  the  posi- 
tion comparable  to  this  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  that  this  is  the  only  one 
in  the  history  of  the  US  Government, 
from  1789,  that  has  ever  had  a  restric- 
tion placed  upon  it^  It  has  always  been 
left  up  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
So  instead  of  placing  another  restric- 
tion upon  It  why  not  remove  this  one? 
Why  do  you  want  to  hobble,  why  do  you 
want  to  hamstring,  why  do  you  want  to 
hmit  the  Executive  in  his  efforts  to  help 
bring  the  country  back  and  to  give  the 
unemployed  jobs?  Do  you  want  to  go 
on  record  agam  as  against  the  unem- 
ployed the  third  time? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  oppoi^ed  to  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  the  limita- 
tion would  hamper  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  serious  problem  of  un- 
employment in  this  country. 

My  understanding  Is  that  less  than 
one-half  of  the  $2  million  would  be  nec- 
essary. But  during  the  discussion  I  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  the  opposition  to 
the  legislation  was  not  so  much  because 
of  the  ceiling  requested  as  it  was  opposi- 
tion to  the  implementation  of  the  full 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

When  we  talk  about  the  cast  of  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  it  seems  to  me  we 
fail  to  recognize  the  tremendous  los.s  in 
productivity  and  the  untold  billions  lost 
in  real  wealth  because  of  the  millions 
of  unemployed  in  our  country. 

Only  32  employees  are  on  the  staff  of 
the  economic  advisers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  very  small  number  to  do  the 
important  job  which  needs  to  be  done. 
I  was  interested  in  a  statement  which 
I  believe  is  true  that  the  John  Birch 
Society  has  many  more  employees  on  its 
staff  of  economic  advisers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    RHODES    of    Pennsylvania       I 

yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  mi.sses  the 
motives  for  the  amendment  such  as  I 
have  offered.  I  would  Just  ask  a  couple 
of  questions  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, who  I  believe  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration: 
When  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  comes  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  ask  for  funds, 
and  justifies  $500,000  expenditure  for 
this  year,  does  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  then  suggest  that  they  be 
given  a  million  dollars  so  they  can  be 
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safe,  so  that  it  carnot  be  said  they  were 
hamstringing  our  group? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  No. 
I  think  that  is  a  much  different  situa- 
tion than  we  have  here  today.  Let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  questioning  the  mo- 
tives of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  who  introduced  the 
amendment.  I  must  repeat,  however, 
that  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the 
real  objection  to  this  legislation  is  be- 
cause it  implemeiits  the  provisions  in 
the  Unemployment  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  is  an  allegation  with 
which  we  cannot  agree.  To  say  that 
someone  votes  for  or  against  a  measure 
because  he  is  for  or  against  unemploy- 
ment, or  anything  .ike  that,  is  absolutely 
inexcusable. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  not  made  thai  statement. 

Mr.  KYL.  When  I  vote  on  a  measure, 
the  depressed  anas  bill,  or  anything 
else.  I  vote  in  tht.'  way  which  I  think 
will  do  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number  of  people  in  the  country. 
Naturally  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  not  always  agree  with  me. 
but  I  certainly  would  never  impugn  his 
motives  or  desires. 

Mr.  RHODES  o:  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  impugn  the  motives  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  al  of  the  Members  who 
participated  in  this  discussion  are 
sincere.  They  have  a  right  to  oppose 
legislation,  for  whatever  reason  they 
may  have  and  to  opp>ose  the  objectives 
of  the  Full  Emplojment  Act  of  1946.  As 
a  matter  of  philosophy  such  legislation 
is  opp>osed  by  co.nservative  groups.  I 
respect  that  right.  I  would  not  say  that 
anyone  in  this  He  use  favors  unemploy- 
ment. We  differ  however,  on  what 
should  be  done  about  it.  or  if  the  prob- 
lem should  be  ignored  and  to  trust  that 
it  will  suddenly  disappear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  staff  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. Can  he  teJl  me  how  many  they 
have  on  the  staff  of  the  ADA.  the  Amer- 
icans for  Etemocretic  Action? 

Mr    RHODES  cf  Pennsylvania.     I  do 
not  know.    I  do  not  belong  to  the  ADA. 
Mr   GROSS.     And  I  do  not  belong  to 
the  John  Birch  So:iety  either. 

Mr  RHODES  ol  Pennsylvania.  Mem- 
bers of  the  John  i»irch  Society,  I  believe, 
can  well  afford  a  big  paid  staff.  They 
have  great  funds  sit  their  disposal.  That 
is  somethmg  I  a:n  sure  that  the  ADA 
does  not  have 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  result  of  the 
inferences  that  vere  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  th  Dse  of  us  who  cast  votes 
in  the  negative  on  some  of  these  bills  do 
so  apparently,  accordmg  to  the  infer- 
ences, because  v;e  are  not  concerned 
about  unemployment,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  dist  -essed  areas.  But  I  say 
the  reverse  is  true.  Many  of  the  "no" 
votes  that  are  ctist  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  some  en  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  on  this  legislation  are  cast  out  of 
a  most  deep  conc'.'rn  for  the  unemployed. 


There  are  many  of  us  who  are  not  at 
all  convinced  that   the   answer  to  our 
economic  problems  lies  in  the  expansion 
of  Government  bureaus  or  by  increasing 
Government   expenditures.     There    are 
some  of  us  who  believe  that  historic  evi- 
dence indicates  that  expansion  of  the 
bureaucracy  is  by  no  means  the  way  of 
solving  the  problems  of  the  unemployed. 
We  are  mindful  of  the  various  bureaus 
that   were    expanded    endlessly   in   the 
thirties  under  the  pretext  of  solving  our 
economic  problems.     You  all  remember 
the  conglomeration  of  alphabet  soup  of 
agencies    that    was     imposed    on    the 
American  people.    The  fact  remains  that 
in  spite  of  the  great  expansion  of  the 
bureaucracy  that  we  have  had,  we  have 
not  solved  the  unemployment  problem. 
By  1937  we  had  not  appreciably  solved 
the  problem  and  the  wartime  economy 
pulled   us  out.     This  same  thing  hap- 
pened again  with  the  advance  of  the 
Korean  war.    There  are  those  of  us  who 
sincerely  believe  that  the  siphoning  off 
of  the  funds  of  the  American  people  to 
be  spent  by  the  bureaucracy  is  harmful 
to  the  challenge  of  solving  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed  and  is  detrimental  to 
the  entire  economy.    There  are  those  of 
us  who  sincerely  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
a  study  of  economics,  that  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
depressed  areas,  the  best  answer  to  solid- 
ifying the  economy,  is  to  cut  down  on 
the  bureaus  and  put  a  much  greater  re- 
striction upon  the  social  planners  who 
impose  upon  America  their  ideas  of  what 
they  think  is  best  for  the  American  peo- 
ple.   I  suggest  when  we  ask  for  $2  mil- 
lion  authorization,  what   we   are  obvi- 
ously doing  by  precedent  is  saying  you 
may  spend  up  to  $2  million,  when  facts 
presented  here  show  that  $700,000  would 
be  most  adequate.    I  suggest  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  this  Congress,  to  support 
a  reasonable  ceiling,  one  that  we  need, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  Congress  or  its  committees 
to  take  it  up  again  next  year  or  the  fol- 
lowing year  or  every  year.    I  say  it  is  the 
responsibility   of   the   Congress   not   to 
write  a  blank  check  for  the  next  5  years 
but  to  meet  our  responsibility  year  by 
year  in  such  an  event. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.    I  jaeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  I  think  he  has  brought  an  ex- 
treme amount  of  clarity  to  this  debate. 
I  would  like  to  conunend  him  for  the 
very  fine  remarks  that  he  has  made. 
Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pelly)  there 
were — ayes  44,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rulo.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  6094)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  276.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am.  in 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  rep)ort  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ghoss  movee  to  recommit  tbe  bUl 
(H.R  60941  to  thve  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  with  Instructions  to  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendment : 

On  page  1.  line  11.  strike  out  the  figure 
■$2,000,000"  and  Insert  the  figure  "$700,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Speaker  say 
that  the  "noes"  had  it? 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorvim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere — yeas  152,  nays  196,  not  voting  84, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  64] 

YEAS — 152 

Adair  Bass,  NB.  Bromwell 

Alger  Bates  Brooks.  La 

Anderson,  111  Battln  Broomfield 

Arends  BeermsJin  Broyhlll 

Ashbrook  Belcher  Bruce 

Auchlncloas  Bell  CahUl 


Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barry 


Bennett,  Mich.  Chlperfleld 
Berry  Church 

Betts  CoUler 

Bolton  Conte 

Bow  CorbeU 


r 
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Cramer 

Kyi 

Rlehlman 

Ullman                 Watts                    Young 

Anfuso 

Harding 

Norrell 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Vanlk                    Wlckersham        Zablockl 

Ashley 

Hardy 

OBrlen.  lU. 

Curt  In 

Latta 

Roblson 

Wallhauser          Wright 

Asplnan 

Harris 

O'Brien,  NY. 

Curtis.  llABA. 
Da?ue 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Rousselot 
St  George 

NOT  VO'l'lNG— 84 

Ayres 
Bailey 

Harvey.  Mich. 
Hubert 

OHara.  III. 
OHara.  Mich. 

Davi3. 

Lip>6comb 

Baylor 

Alford                   Fallon                   Norblad 

Barlnc 

Hechler 

Olsen 

Janiea  C. 

McCulloch 

Schadeberg 

Andersen,            Flnnegan             Pllcher 

Bass,  Tenn. 

HemphlU 

CNelll 

Derounlan 

McEtonough 

Schenck 

Minn.                 Pino                       Pillion 

Beckworth 

Herlong 

Ostertag 

Derwlriskl 

Mclntlre 

Scherer 

Becker                  Ford                      PoweU 

Bennett.  Fla. 

HoUfleld 

Passman 

Dole 

McMillan 

Schneebell 

BUf.rh                  Forrester             R&lns 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Holland 

Patman 

Domlnlck 

McVey 

Schwelker 

BoggB                    Frellnghuysen    Randall 

Blatnlk 

Huddleston 

Perkins 

Dom 

MacOregor 

Schwengel 

BoUlng                  Fulton                   Riley 

Boland 

Hull 

Peterson 

Dowdy 

Mallllard 

Scott 

Bonner                 Oannatz              Roberta 

Brademas 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Pfost 

Ellsworth 

Marshall 

Scranton 

Bray                      Gavin                   Rogers.  Tex. 

Breeding 

Ikard.  Tex. 

PhUbln 

Fentoa 

Martin.  Mass. 

Seely-Brown 

Brooks.  Tex.        Gilbert                 Roudebush 

Brewster 

Jarman 

Pike 

Flndley 

Martin.  Nebr 

Short 

Buckley                Glenn                   St.  Germain 

Brooks.  La. 

Jennings 

Poage 

Flynt 

Mason 

Shriver 

Byrnes,  Wis.        Halleck                 Sheppard 

Brown 

Joelson 

Price 

Garland 

MathL&s 

Sioal 

Carey                    Harrison,  Va.       Slack 

Burke,  Ky. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Puclnskl 

Goodell 

May 

SUer 

Casey                    Hays                      Smith,  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Rabaut 

Goodllng 

Meader 

Smith.  Caltf. 

Cederberg            Healey                  Spence 

Burleson 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Reuss 

Grlffln 

Michel 

Springer 

Celler                    Henderson           Thompson.  La. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Gross 

Miller.  NY. 

Stafford 

Chamberlain       Holtzm&n             Van  Pelt 

Chelf 

Judd 

Rlehlman 

Gubser 

MilUken 

Taber 

Clancy                   Inouye                   Vinson 

Chenoweth 

Karsten 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Haley 

.Mmshall 

Taylor 

Coad                       Kelly                      Walter 

Clark 

Karth 

Roblson 

Hall 

Moore 

Teague,  Calif. 

Corman                 Keoglx                    Wels 

Cohelan 

Kasteameler 

Rodlno 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Mtjorehead. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Curtis,  Mo.           Kllbum                 Wharton 

Colmer 

Kee 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Harsha 

Ohio 

Tollef»on 

Daddarlo               King.  N.Y.            Whltener 

Cook 

KUday 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Morse 

Tuck 

Dent                       Knox                      Willis 

Cooley 

Ktlgore 

Rooney 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Murray 

Tupper 

Devlne                  Laird                     Wilson.  Ind. 

CurtU.  Mass. 

King.  Calif. 

Roosevelt 

Hlestand 

Nelsen 

Utt 

Dooley                  Landnim             Wmstead 

Daniels 

King.  Utah 

Roatenkowskl 

Hoeven 

Nytjaard 

Van  Zandt 

Dumo                    Libonatl                Yates 

Davis,  John  W. 

Kirwan 

Rutherford 

HofTman.  Ill 

OKonskl 

Weaver 

Dwyer                    Mngnuson            Zelenko 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Kitchln 

Ryan 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Osmers 

Westland 

Edmondson          Morrison 

Dawson 

Kluczynskl 

Santangelo 

Horan 

Ostertag 

Whalley 

Evins                      Mosher 

Delaney 

Kornegny 

Saund 

Hasmer 

PeUy 

Whltten 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

Denton 

Kowalski 

Saylor 

Jensen 

Plrnle 

Wldnall 

jected. 

DIRKS 

Lane 

Selden 

Johansen 

Poff 

Williams 

Dlngell 

Lankford 

Shelley 

Jonas 

Qule 

Wilson.  Calif. 

The  Clerk    announced  the  following 

Donohue 

Lennon 

Shipley 

Reams 

Ray 

Younger 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Downing 

Leslnski 

Slkes 

Ke:th 
Kitchln 

Relfel 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Doyle 
Dulskl 

Loser 
McCormack 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

JJAYS 196 

Mr  Becker  for,  with  Mr  Magnuson  against. 

Dwyer 

McDoweU 

Smith.  Miss 

A^   i*     i.    k— f                   i  CTVJ 

Mr.    Cederberg    for,     with    Mr.    Daddarlo 

Elliott 

McFall 

Snalth.  Va. 

AbbUt 

Granahan 

Moeller 

against. 

Everett 

McSweeu 

SUggers 

Abernethy 

Grant 

Mjnagan 

Farbstetn 

Macdonald 

Steed 

Addabbo 

Gray 

Montoya 

Mr.     Chamberlain    for,    with    Mr.    Keogh 

FasceU 

Machrowlcs 

Stephens 

AddonljJo 

Green.  Greg. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

against. 

Felghan 

Mack 

Stratton 

Albert 

Green,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Fisher 

Mahon 

Stubblefield 

Alexander 

Griffiths 

Morris 

Mr.  Dooley  for,  with  Mr    Buckley  against. 

Flood 

M.-\  111  lard 

Sullivan 

Andrews 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Moss 

Mr    Fine   for.  with  Mr.   Walter  against. 

Pog.irty 

Matthews 

Taylor 

Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ash  more 

Hagen,  Calif. 
Hal  pern 
Hansen 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Mr.  Ford  for.  with  Mr.  Libonatl  against. 
Mr.  Knox  for.  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frledel 

Merrow 
Miller.  Clem 
Miller. 

Teag\ie.  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson.  La. 

Asp  mall 

Harding 

Natcher 

Mr.  Gavin  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz  against. 

Gallagher 

George  P. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Bailey 

Hardy 

Nix 

Mr.    Van    Pelt    for,    with    Mr.    Holtzman 

Gary 

Mills 

Thompson.  Tex 

Raring 

Harris 

Norrell 

against. 

Gathlngs 

Moeller 

Thorn  berry 

Barrett 

Hebert 

OBrlen,  ni. 

Mr.  Alford  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Glalmo 

Monsgan 

Toll 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Hechler 

OBrlen.  NY. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  for.  with  Mr   Celler  against. 
Mr.     Wharton     for,     with     Mr.     Morrison 

Granahan 

Montoya 

Trimble 

Beck  worth 
Bennett.  Fla. 

Hemphill 
Herlong 

OHara.  111. 
CHara.  Mich. 

Grant 
Gray 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 

Tuck 
UUman 

BlatnJfc 

HoUfleld 

Olsen 

against. 

Green.  Greg. 

Morris 

Vanlk 

Boland 

Holland 

CNelll 

Mr.   King  of  New  York   for,  with   Mr.  St. 

Green.  Pa. 

Moss 

Wallhauser 

Boykln 

Huddleston 

Passman 

Germain  against. 

GrlfHths 

Moulder 

Watts 

Brademas 

Hull 

Palman 

Mr.  Kllbum  for,  with  Mr.  Healey  against. 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Multer 

Whitu-n 

Breeding 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Perkins 

Mrs.  Wels  for,  with  Mr.  Yates  against. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Murphy 

Wlckersham 

Brewster 
Brown 
Burke,  Ky. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Jarman 
Jennings 

Peterson 

Pfoet 

PhUbln 

Mr.  Pillion  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Mr.     Roudebtish     for,     with     Mr.     Pallon 

Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hansen 

Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Wright 
Young 
Zablorki 

Burke.  Mass. 

Joelson 

Pike 

against. 

tt  V     &     tt  m  f^                   «    ^%  0m 

Burleson 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Poage 

Mr.  Clancy  for,  with  Mr.  Sheppard  against. 

NAYS — 137 

Byrne,  P». 

Johnson.  Md. 

Price 

Mr.  Laird  for,   with   Mr.  Zelenko   against. 

Abernethy 

Dague 

Kyi 

Cannon 

J  jhnson.  Wis. 

Puclnskl 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Adair 

Davis. 

Langen 

Chelf 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rabaut 

Mr.  Dumo  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 
Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly 

Alger 

James  C. 

Latia 

Chcnoweth 
Clark 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Reuss 
Rhodes.  Pa. 

Anderson,  ni. 
Arends 

Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 

Lindsay 
Lipscomb 

Cohelan 

Karsten 

Rivers,  Alaska 

against. 

Ash  brook 

Dole 

Mcculloch 

Colmer 
Cook 

Karth 
Kastenmeler 

Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 

Until  further  notice: 

Ashmore 
Auchincloss 

Domlnlck 
Dom 

Mclntlre 
McMillan 

Cooler 

Kee 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Avery 

Dowdy 

McVey 

Daniels 

Kilday 

Rooney 

Mr  Pllcher  with  Mr  Norblad. 

Baker 

Ellsworth 

MacGregor 

D«Tto.  John  W 
Davis,  Tenn. 

Kilgore 
KinT,  Calif. 

Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 

Mr  Rains  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Baldwin 
Barry 

Fenton 
Flndley 

Marshall 
Martin.  Mass. 

Diwson 

King,  Utah 

Rutherford 

Mr.  Riley  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Bass.  N.H. 

Flynt 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Dclaney 

Klrwan 

Ryan 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Bates 

Frellnghuysen 

Mathias 

Denton 

Kluczynsl.. 

Santangelo 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Battln 

Garland 

May 

DigM 

Komegay 

Saund 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 

Beermann 

GoodeU 

Meader 

Dlngell 

Kowalskl 

Selden 

sota. 

Belcher 

Goodllng 

Michel 

Donohue 
Downing 

Lane 
Lankford 

Shelley 
Shipley 

Mr.  Wmis  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Bell 
Berry 

Griffln 
Gross 

Miller.  NY. 
Mlllikln 

Doyle 

Leslnski 

Slkes 

Mr.  Inouye  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Betts 

Oubeer 

MInshaU 

Dulskl 
Elliott 

Loser 
McCormack 

Slsk 
Smith.  Iowa 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 

Bolton 
Bow 

HaU 
Harrison.  Wyo 

Moore 
Morse 

Everett 

McDowell 

Smith.  Miss. 

the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Broomfleld 

Hash  a 

Nelsen 

Parbsteln 

McFall 

Staggers 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

Broyhlll 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Nygaard 

Fascell 

McSween 

Steed 

Bruce 

Hlestand 

O'Konskl 

Pe.ghan 

Macdonald 

Stephens 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hoeven 

Osmers 

F.sher 

Machrowlcz 

Stratton 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CahlU 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Pelly 

Flood 
Pogarty 

Mack 
Madden 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

Cannon 
Chlperfleld 

Hoffman,  Mich 
Horan 

.  Plrnle 
Poff 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Teague.  Tex. 

were — yeas  209,  nays  137,  not  voting  86. 

Church 

Hosmer 

Qule 

Prazier 

Matthews 

Thomas 

as  follows: 

Collier 

Jensen 

Ray 

Frledel 

Merrow 

Thompson.  N  J. 

[Roll  No.  551 

Conte 

Johansen 

Relfel 

Gallagher 

Muler,  Clem 

Thompson.  Tfex. 

Corbett 

Jonas 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Gary 

Miller. 

Thornberry 

YEAS — 209 

Cramer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rivers,  8  C. 

Gathlngs 

George  P. 

ToU 

Abbltt                   Addonizlo            Alexander 

Cunningham 

Kearns 

Rousselot 

Olalmo 

Mills 

Trlmbl* 

Addabbo              Albert                   Andrews 

Curtln 

Ketth 

St.  George 

1961 
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Schadeberg 

Shriver 

Tupper 

Schenck 

Slbal 

Utt 

Scherer 

SUer 

Van  Zandt 

Schneebell 

Smith,  Calif. 

Weaver 

Schwelker 

Sprinjar 

Westland 

Schwengel 

Stafford 

Whalley 

Scott 

Taber 

Wldnall 

Scranton 

Teagiie,  Calif. 

WiUiams 

Seely-Brown 

Thon.son.  Wis. 

Wilson.  Calif 

Short 

Tollefson 

Younger 

_ 

NOT  \ O'llNG— 8« 

Alford 

Finncgan 

Mosher 

Andersen, 

Flno 

Norblad 

Minn. 

Ford 

Pllcher 

Barrett 

Forrester 

PUllon 

Becker 

Fulton 

PoweU 

Batch 

Garmatz 

Rains 

Boggs 

OsTln 

Randall 

Boiling 

Gilbert 

Riley 

Bonner 

Glenn 

Roberts 

Boykln 

Halleck 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bray 

Harrison,  Va. 

Roudebush 

Bromwell 

Hays 

St.  Germain 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Healey 

Sheppard 

Buckley 

Henderson 

Slack 

Carey 

Holt;',man 

Spence 

Casey 

Inouye 

Van  pelt 

Cederberg 

KeUy 

Vinson 

Celler 

Keofh 

Walter 

Chamberlain 

KUbam 

Wels 

Clancy 

Klnr.  NY. 

Wharton 

Coad 

Knox 

Whltener 

Corman 

Laird 

Willis 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Landrum 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Daddarlo 

Ubonatl 

Wlnstead 

Dent 

McDonough 

Yates 

Devlne 

Madden 

Zelenko 

Dooley 

Magnuson 

Durno 

Edmondson 

Moorehead. 

Evins 
Fallon 

Ohio 
Morrison 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  bill  wa.s  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Magnuson  for,  with  Mr.  Becker 
against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  :"or.  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
against. 

Mr    Corman  for,  with  Mr    Devlne  against 

Mr    Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Dooley  against. 

Mr    Walter  for.  with  Mr.  Flno  against 

Mr.  Libonatl  for,  with  Mr    Ford  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Knox  against. 

Mr    Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Gavin  against. 

Mr.  Holtzman  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt 
against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 

Mr.  CeUer  for,  with  Mr.  Wharton  against. 

Mr  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  King  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn 
against. 

Mr.  Healey  for.  with  Mr.  KUburn  against. 

Mr   Yates  for.  with  Mrs.  Wels  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for.  »lth  Mr.  Pillion  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  fcr,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  Clancy 
against. 

Mr    Zelenko  for.  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for.  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Mr    Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Durno  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  PUcher  with  Mr.  Norbald. 
Mr    Rains  with   Mr.  Wilson  of  Indian* 
Mr   Riley  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr    Bj-rnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Fulton 

Mr.  Inouye  wlfn  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  NELSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to   'nay.' 

crvii 500 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTER - 
AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION  PROGRAM 
AND  CHILEAN  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM, 
1961 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  6518,  an 
act  making  appropriations  for  the 
inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  and  the  Chilean 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  the  House  what  the  amcindmcnt 
does? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  only  one  amendment  fixing  a  ceiling 
on  the  interest  rates  that  can  be  charged 
by  the  recipients  of  loans  from  the  fund. 
I  have  discussed  this  amendm<?nt  with 
the  several  Department  heads  concerned, 
and  they  tell  me  they  cannot  live  with  it. 
and  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  along  with 
the  program  they  would  have  to  have  the 
right  to  establish  the  interest  rates. 

So  I  am  not  asking  for  a  conference. 
I  am  merely  disagreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  hope  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TABER.     You  mean  see  the  light? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  in  the  committee 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter; also  to  include  the  testimony  of 
three  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Government  Operations  Conimittee  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  just  want  to  observe  that  this  would  be 
the  first  time  the  Hou.se  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  what  the  hearings 
contained. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  read  a  part  of  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed.  H.R.  6094. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
tained on  official  business  and  missed 
answering  two  rollcalls  today.  However, 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
no  on  the  motion  to  recommit  and  aye 
on  final  passage. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.     REUSS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


THE     UNITED     STATES     MUST     IM- 
PROVE  ITS   RATE   OF   PROGRESS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spjeaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sooner  or 
later,  every  problem  is  discussed  at  the 
center  of  our  National  Government — 
Wasliington.  DC. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
learned  that,  out  of  the  confusion  of 
issues,  each  clamoring  for  attention,  the 
real  ones  finally  stand  forth,  bold  and 
clear,  and  inescapable. 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  strong, 
efficient,  and  well-balanced  military 
forces  to  protect  our  national  security. 

The  American  people  also  realize  that 
we  must  have  constructive  leadership  in 
our  foreign  policy  for  the  sake  of  human 
freedom  and  opportunity  in  a  changing 
world. 

It  is  not  so  apparent  to  most  people 
that  the  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy upon  which  all  else  depends  is  not 
as  good  as  it  should  be. 

Experts  tell  us  that  the  gross  national 
product  should  increase  by  at  least  4 
percent  each  year.  But  our  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  only  averaged  2.4  percent 
during  the  8-year  period  1953-60. 

As  our  population  is  increasing  by 
about  3.500,000  annually — and  more 
young  people  are  looking  for  jobs — the 
present  unemployment  of  plant  and 
manpower  poses  a  serious  problem. 

We  recovered  from  the  recession  of 
1958.  but  did  not  then  go  forward. 

We  are  emerging  from  the  1960-61 
recession  that  saw  unemployment  rise  to 
more  than  5.500.000.  but  unless  we  take 
steps  to  stimulate  the  economy,  we  shall 
not  provide  oj^enings  for  all  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

The  rapid  development  of  automation 
or  machines  to  do  the  jobs  once  done  by 
men  means  that  we  must  create  new 
jobs  to  replace  those  that  have  been  lost. 

Some  Americans  wonder  how  we  can 
do  this,  when  we  already  have  over- 
production in  certain  lines  like  the  auto- 
motive industry,  and  agriculture. 

Although  we  have  been  doing  well  in 
providing  for  the  expanding  needs  of  the 
American  consumer,  we  have  been  neg- 
lecting the  public  areas  of  development. 
We  have  tens  of  millions  of  cars,  but 
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not  enough  modern  highways  to  accom- 
modate them. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  except  for  an  occasional  new 
building  here  and  there,  the  aging  struc- 
tures in  our  cities  would  last  forever. 
We  have  not  kept  up  with  the  construc- 
tion program  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  school-age  popula- 
tion. 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  not  been 
investing  enough  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  produce  the  things  we  need. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  once-prosperous 
textile  communities  of  New  England. 
Most  of  the  five-  and  six-story  mills, 
now  occupied  in  part  by  second-rate 
enterprises  that  filled  the  vacuum  after 
the  textile  industry  migrated  to  the 
South,  are  50  and  60  years  old. 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
area  redevelopment  legislation  that  will 
be  enacted  at  this  session,  will  help  those 
communities  to  replace  or  modernize 
their  industrial  properties,  and  retrain 
the  displaced  workers  in  new  skills. 

In  order  to  provide  for  public  as  well 
as  private  needs,  we  must  not  only  pro- 
duce food  and  clothing  and  shelter,  but 
must  utilize  the  services  of  many  people. 

With  a  rising  standai-d  of  living  we 
are  coming  to  depend  more  and  more 
up>on  the  services  of  the  doctor,  the 
teacher,  and  the  scientist,  and  other 
specialists. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  encourage 
and  assist  higher  education  if  we  are  to 
have  enough  trained  personnel  to  meet 
our  modern  needs. 

To  make  up  the  shortages  in  health 
and  educational  facilities  will  require  the 
effort  that  in  turn  will  create  more 
opportunities. 

While  we  have  been  occupied  with  the 
production  of  consumer  goods,  services, 
and  even  luxurie.s.  we  have  overlooked 
the  spreading  blight  in  the  heart  of  many 
communities. 

As  the  slum  areas  have  spread,  they 
have  pulled  our  cities  backward,  causing 
health  and  social  problems,  and  eco- 
nomic deterioration. 

One  of  the  major  challenges  facing  us 
is  the  job  of  eliminating  slums  and  re- 
placing them  with  a  bright  spacious  en- 
vironment for  people  and  business  that 
will  renew  hope  and  stimulate  further 
progress. 

There  is  a  deficit  of  good  housing  for 
Americans  in  the  middle  and  lower  in- 
come brackets.  The  public  housing  proj- 
ects, and  the  current  emphasis  on  proj- 
ects for  the  aged,  have  solved  only  part 
of  the  problem.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  wa.s 
organized  to  direct  money  into  the  home 
market.  Mortgage  credit  was  made 
available  on  easy  terms  to  anyone  who 
would  build  specified  kinds  of  housing. 
Many  of  the  homes  we  see  in  the  suburbs 
might  not  be  there  but  for  this  en- 
couragement and  assistance. 

As  the  population  nse.s,  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  must  do  even  better 
percentagewise,  to  meet  the  private  de- 
mand of  individuals  and  to  enable  the 
various  levels  of  government  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities. 

With  more  people  there  will  be  a 
greater  demand  for  goods  and  services, 
and  more  employment  opportunities. 


Reducing  the  average  of  hours  worked 
E>er  week,  although  this  will  come  gradu- 
ally over  a  r>eriod  of  time,  is  not  the 
one  and  only  solution  because  it  would 
simply  adjust  hours  worked  in  relation 
to  the  gross  national  product. 

What  we  seek  is  a  steadily  expanding 
economy  in  which  more  people  will 
participate. 

The  uneven  prosperity  of  recent  years, 
impressive  at  first  glance,  but  contra- 
dicted by  a  higher  than  average  level  of 
unemployment  indicates  a  sluggish  econ- 
omy that  is  falling  short  of  its  real 
capacity. 

We  have  the  manpower  resources  and 
the  improving  technology  to  provide  for 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  essen- 
tial public  programs,  if  we  put  these 
assets  to  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  our  population 
will  increase  from  180  to  208  million — 
up  28  million  by  1970. 

The  number  of  workers  will  grow 
faster,  by  nearly  20  percent,  reaching  a 
total  of  87  million  within  the  same  pe- 
riod. Young  workers  will  account  for  a 
major  share  of  the  changes  in  the  work- 
ing population,  and  the  number  of 
women  workers  will  increase  at  nearly 
twice  the  rate  for  men.  until  one  out  of 
evei-y  three  workers  will  be  a  woman. 

Even  now.  there  are  more  people  em- 
ployed in  the  service  industries — trade, 
government,  transportation,  public  utili- 
ties, finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and 
all  other  services — than  are  employed 
in  the  production  industries  which  in- 
clude manufacturing,  agriculture,  con- 
struction, and  mining. 

As  our  technology  advances,  propor- 
tionately fewer  workers  will  be  needed 
to  produce  the  goods  we  need.  More 
workers  will  be  sought  to  provide  the  in- 
creasing services  required  as  our  stand- 
ard of  living  goes  up. 

IXiring  the  decade  of  the  1950's.  pro- 
fessional, office,  and  sales  workers  as  a 
group  exceeded  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  manual  occupations — skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  unskilled  jobs. 

During  the  coming  decade,  this  trend 
will  continue.  The  fastest  growth  will 
occur  among  profe.ssional  and  technical 
occupations.  e.«;pecially  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  technicians.  Among  the 
manual  occupations,  the  need  for 
skilled  craftsmen  will  increase,  but  the 
number  of  unskilled  jobs  will  stay  about 
the  same,  continuing  their  long-teim 
relative  decline. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  shows  that  these 
anticipated  changes  will  result  from 
several  major  cau.ses: 

The  continuing  shift  from  an  agri- 
cultural economy  to  one  that  is  pre- 
dominantly industrial. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  research  and 
development  activities. 

The  tremendously  rapid  increase  in 
application  of  technological  improve- 
ments. 

The  increasing  size  and  complexity  of 
business  organization. 

The  widespread  growth  of  recordkeep- 
ing among  all  types  of  enterprises. 

The  growing  need  for  educational  and 
medical  services. 

To  some  Americans,  Khrushchev's 
boast  that  the  Soviet  Unions  production 


would  equal  that  of  the  Unit-ed  States  in 
1967  was  reason  enough  for  shifting  our 
economic  effort  into  high  gear.  To 
others,  the  military  reason  was  more 
urgent.  Defense,  at  a  time  like  this,  can- 
not be  bought  in  a  bargain  basement. 

The  strongest  reason  is  the  need  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people.  Defense, 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations,  prestige, 
and  eveiT  other  consideration  depends 
upon  the  economic  growth  and  economic 
leadership  of  oui-  country. 

Any  American  with  an  observing  eye 
can  see  right  in  his  own  community  the 
many  needs  that  have  been  postp>oned 
year  after  year.  But,  how  to  take  up  the 
slack? 

Through  private  and  public  demand. 

We  must  first  revise  tax  and  credit 
policies  and  thus  release  the  enterprising 
spirit  and  energy  of  our  production  and 
service  industries.  This  will  create  jobs 
for  those  who  are  now  unemployed. 

The  Federal  Govenunent,  by  raising 
the  minimum  wage,  and  by  increasing 
.social  security  benefits  will  extend  and 
strengthen  purchasing  power. 

As  Leon  H.  Keyserling.  a  Washington 
economist,  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  says:  "It 
is  estimated  that  public  outlays  have  a 
multiplier  effect,  with  each  additional 
dollar  of  public  spending  adding  $2  or 
more  to  the  private  spending  stream. 
Thus,  the  $30  billion  increase  in  public 
outlays — from  1959  to  1964 — would  add 
$60  billion  or  more  to  private  spending  of 
all  types." 

No  nation,  no  matter  how  prosperous, 
is  economically  sound  and  progressive 
while  more  than  6  percent  of  its  labor 
force  is  unemployed,  and  10  to  15  percent 
of  its  productive  resources  are  idle. 

This  unused  capacity,  human  as  well 
as  material,  has  slowed  our  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  we 
have  the  ability  to  do  it.  but  we  shall  not 
succeed  unless  we  help  our  economy  to 
run  at  a  level  that  is  close  to  full  pro- 
duction. 

To  this  we  must  bring  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose, urgency,  and  pride 

The  challenge  confronting  the  United 
States,  now  in  competition  with  other 
economic  and  political  systems,  is  to 
prove  that  freemen,  with  their  rights  and 
responsibilities,  can  show  the  way  to  hu- 
manity by  achieving  the  highest  levels 
of  economic  performance  and  social 
justice. 

This  calls  for  the  maximum  employ- 
ment of  our  skills  and  our  aspirations. 


COMDR  ALAN  B  SHEPARD.  JR. 
WORLDS  FIRST  TRUE  ASTRO- 
NAUT 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
May  5.  1961.  from  the  capsule  named 
"Freedom  7"  that  was  curving  115  miles 
above  the  earth,  came  this  radio  message 
from  its  commander,  Alan  B.  Shepard, 
Jr.:    Switching  to  manual  controls.' 
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The  development  of  space  vehicles  that 
will  open  the  way  to  the  exploration  of 
distant  planets  has  passed  a  historic 
milestone.  The  free  world,  true  to  its 
mission,  is  determined  that  man  must 
be  the  master  of  this  technological  prog- 
ress, and  not  its  robot  slave. 

We  were  thrilled  and  inspired  by  pio- 
neer Shepards  accomplishment  because 
the  work  and  intelligence  and  faith  of  so 
many  thousands  of  individuals  found  ful- 
fillment in  the  building  of  a  complex  and 
powerful  machine  that  carried  one  of 
their  fellow  human  beings  beyond  the 
confines  of  this  earth,  lifting  him  toward 
the  limitless  frontiers  of  the  universe. 

Americans  prayed,  not  only  for  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  vehicle  that 
would  carry  him  up  to  and  safely  return 
him  from  his  courageous  venture,  but 
they  prayed  for  the  man.  Alan  Shepard. 
who  represented  the  aspirations  of  all 
freemen. 

Not  in  conspiratorial  secrecy  to  hide 
previous  failures;  not  with  the  soulless 
intent  to  exploit  science  for  the  regimen- 
tation of  life;  but  in  open  and  honest 
view  of  observers  from  all  over  the  world, 
the  United  States  launched  the  first 
space  vehicle  that  was  under  human  con- 
trol. And  we  will  make  the  knowledge 
gained  from  this  exploration  available  to 
all  in  the  name  of  man's  freedom  and 
dignity  under  the  creative  fatherhood  of 
God. 

Commander  Shepard  was  born  in 
Derry,  N.H.,  which  is  only  18  miles  from 
my  home  city  of  Lawrence.  Mass. 

As  a  boy  he  learned  to  do  things  for 
himself  and  to  test  his  venturesome 
spirit  with  his  companions  in  the 
streams  and  wooded  hills  of  the  New 
Hampsliire  countryside. 

During  his  school  years  he  was  trained 
by  conscientious  teachers  in  the  disci- 
pline of  knowledge  and  in  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  In 
this  Yankee  community  of  6,987  people 
where  all  the  folks  know  one  another 
as  friends  and  neighbors,  "town  meeting" 
democracy,  self-reliance,  and  personal 
integrity  are  values  that  are  nourished 
by  example. 

From  this  wholesome  environment 
that  encourages  and  helps  a  boy  to  do 
his  best,  Alan  Shepard  went  on  to  grad- 
uate from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  to 
win  honors  as  an  outstanding  naval  of- 
ficer, and  to  become  the  first  man  ever 
to  maneuver  a  craft  in  space. 

Commander  Shepard  carries  forward 
an  old  but  ever-young  American  tradi- 
tion; to  part  the  cuitains  leading  to  the 
unknown,  in  mans  search  for  a  greater 
understanding  of  himself  and  his  total 
environment. 

We  congratulate  this  daring  explorer 
who  has  encouraged  all  of  us  to  go  for- 
ward toward  discovcrv. 


KENNEDY  IS  ON  THE  MOVE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "bloody 
nose  '  in  Cuba,  and  the  strategic  retreat 
from  Laos,  obscure  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  who  took  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  nation  that  was 
"marking  time"  up  to  3 '2  months  ago.  is 
working  coolly  and  thoroughly  to 
strengthen  the  United  States  before  as- 
suming the  initiative. 

On  the  domestic  front,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded with  legislation  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  receding  reces- 
sion. Extension  of  unemployment 
compensation;  a  higher  and  broader 
minimum  wage;  and  redevelopment  aid 
for  labor-surplus  areas  are  programs  to 
help  the  human  beings  who  have  suf- 
fered from  the  policy  of  economic  drift. 
Forthcoming  are  measures  to  stimulate 
business  recovery  and  growth. 

President  Kennedy  is  charting  a 
course  of  progress  for  health,  education, 
acceleration  of  our  missile  and  space 
programs,  coupled  with  a  determina- 
tion to  negotiate  inU'rnational  differ- 
ences from  a  position  of  moral  and 
military  strength. 

It  is  obvious,  as  he  confers  with  lead- 
ers in  all  fields,  that  he  is  developing 
national  unity  to  back  up  the  realistic 
initiative  in  world  affairs  that  he  will 
proF>ose.  implement,  and  lead. 

American  public  opinion  is  building 
up  to  support  him  in  these  objectives. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  action 
trend.  I  bring  you  the  editorial  titled: 
"J.F.K.  Measures  Up"  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Lynn  Sunday  Post,  which 
serves  readers  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Lynn,  Mass. 

J.F.K.  Measures  Up 

Our  recent  space  adiievement  and  the 
possible  establishment  of  Derry,  N.H.,  as  a 
national  phrlne  may  have  a  tranquillzlng  ef- 
fect upon  those  citizens  who  were  concerned 
about  the  Nation's  lof>6  of  face  over  the  Ill- 
fated  Cuban  revolt. 

Pc«slbly  the  record  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration may  appear  more  attractive  in 
the  second  100  days  of  the  stewardship  of 
the  man  from  M.^ssachusetts.  Certainly 
those  first  100  days  struclc  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  editorial  uTiters  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  but  a  review  might  show 
that  they  were  terror  stricken  from  the 
very  moment  that  the  glamorous  locks  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  began  to  emerge 
above  the  national  political  level. 

Sober-minded  Americans,  dedicated  to  the 
future  peace  and  progress  of  our  Nation. 
are  not  concerned  over  comjjaring  the  per- 
formance of  President  Kennedy  with  that 
of  his  predecessors  In  any  given  period. 
What  they  are  concerned  about  is  this:  "Is 
he  making  a  capable  leader  of  the  free 
world?"  Most  of  those  not  blinded  by 
political  torment  or  twisted  philosophy  will 
probably  agree  that  the  President  has  meas- 
ured up  completely  and  seems  well  equipped 
to  handle  the  gargantuan  tasks  confronting 
him. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Cuba,  but  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  President  Kennedy  did 
not  create  the  Cuban  dilemma.  He  in- 
herited It.  The  President  had  a  decision 
to  make  on  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  he  made 
It.  Maybe  It  did  not  turn  out  so  good.  It 
all  depends  on  how  one  looks  at  It. 

He  could  have  done  nothing,  but  that 
might  have  been  worse.  Experienced  diplo- 
matic sources  believe  that  nothing  will  aid  in 
eliminating  the  Castro  regime  save  the  In- 
tervention of  armed  U.S.  troops.  That  Is  a 
pretty  big  decision  for  President  Kennedy  to 
make.     There  Is  small  wonder  that  he  has 


taken  his  time  on  It.  War  is  not  pleasant. 
We  need  not  be  reminded  of  that  fact. 

President  Kennedy  laced  up  to  his  decision 
in  the  French  crisis  when  the  regime  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gatille  was  threatened  by  the  Al- 
gerian rebels.    This  decision  turned  out  well. 

On  the  homefront  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  going  forward  smoothly.  The  new 
minimum  wage  law  has  been  enacted,  and 
aid  has  been  extended  to  depressed  arca.s. 
Health  and  medical  care  for  our  elderly 
folks  seems  assured. 

These  measures  should  not  be  considered 
Incongruous  to  the  President's  remarks  that 
the  American  people  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices.  They  are  simply  an  effort 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  naaking  the  sacrifices  to  date.  If 
wc.  as  taxpayers,  are  called  upon  to  donate  a 
little  more  money  to  the  Government  to  sup- 
port these  Improvements,  we  then  will  be  in 
the  position  of  Joining  In  the  sacrifices. 


TRIBUTE    TO    DR.    THEODORE   VON 
KARMAN 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
tip  our  legislative  hat  to  one  of  the  great 
scientists  of  this  or  any  other  time.  Dr. 
Theodore  von  Karman  is  80  years  young 
today. 

Dr  von  Karman  was  bom  May  11. 
1881,  in  Budapest.  Hungary,  but  came 
to  our  country  and  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1936. 
While  he  is  probably  most  prominently 
known  to  us  as  the  father  of  aero-space 
science,  his  career  and  service  to  this 
country  and  all  of  mankind  are  virtually 
without  equal. 

Today,  distinguished  leaders  of  science 
from  all  over  the  world  are  gathering  in 
Washington  and  will  pay  him  homage 
at  a  banquet  tonight  in  recognition  of 
this  significant  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday.  He  is  a  man  who  has  had  in- 
numerable honors  heaped  upon  him  by 
colleges,  universities,  men  of  science,  and 
by  a  grateful  nation.  On  May  3.  the 
Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution  133. 
expressing  that  body's  gratitude  to  Dr. 
von  Karman  and  its  admiration  for  the 
great  contributions  which  he  has  made 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  want  to  join  our  Sen- 
ate colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 
von  Karman.  May  he  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  set  benchmarks  for  the 
world,  and  provide  wise  counsel  to  Amer- 
icas  leaders  as  he  has  in  the  past.  I 
would  like  permission  to  include  with  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Daily  News  entitled  '•The 
Team  of  Genius  and  Courage"  relating 
to  Dr.  von  Karman,  and  Astronaut 
Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard: 

The  Team  or  Gentts  ajo)  Courage 

Just  as  the  country  Is  enjoying  a  feeling 
of  elation  over  the  space  flight  of  that  most 
personable  and  articulate  young  man,  Comdr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard.  it  Is  equally  appropriate 
that  the  National  Capital  also  Is  about  to 
mete  out  long-deserved  recognition  to  an- 
other hero  of  the  space  age. 
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Dr.  Theodore  von  Karman  will  be  80  to- 
morrow and  will  be  given  a  day  of  honors, 
capped  bj-  a  banquet.  Dr.  von  Karman  is 
not  the  public  idol  Commander  Shepard  sud- 
denly has  become — but  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world  will  be  here  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  without 
Dr.  von  Karman,  Commander  Shepard  might 
not  have  made  his  space  flight.  Somebody 
else  doubtless  would  have  found  the  way. 
B\u  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  tlie- 
ories  and  their  applications  he  developed  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  flight. 

Dr.  von  Karman  is  known  to  scientists  as 
the  "father  of  aerospace  science."  He  is,  of- 
ftcially,  an  aerodynamlst.  His  pioneering  has 
led  to  many  of  the  triumphs  in  aeronautics — 
the  supersonic  aircraft  and  guided  missiles. 
He  is  a  research  chairman  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  a  chief  ad- 
viser to  the  Air  Force. 

His  current  preoccupation  is  investigation 
of  a  theory  that  may  lead  to  the  use  of  the 
thin  gases  of  outer  space  as  a  fuel  for  space 
vehicles. 

These  are  the  ingredients  of  progress,  es- 
pecially in  the  overwhelming  area  of  the 
space  sciences — the  genius  of  a  von  Karman 
and  the  pioneering  courage  of  a  Shepard. 
The  von  Karmsm  celebration  in  Washington 
is  evidence  that  we  do  not  forget:  Without 
genius  there  would  have  been  little  opportu- 
nity for  courage. 


LEGISLATION  TO  GIVE  DISTRICT 
COURTS  JURISDICTION  OVER 
MATTERS   IN  THEIR  AREAS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  but  a  minute  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  an  extremely  im- 
lX)rtant  bill.  H.R  1960,  which  has  been 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  PoFF).  The  bill  would,  first,  con- 
fer jurisdiction  on  US.  district  courts 
to  compel  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  to  perform  his  duty  and, 
second,  permit  civil  actions  against  such 
officers  or  employees  or  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  be  brought  in  any  ju- 
dicial district  where  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action  resides,  or  in  which  the  cause  of 
action  arose,  or  in  which  any  property 
involved  in  the  action  is  situated. 

The  problems  involved  that  give  rise 
to  the  need  for  this  legislation  have  long 
been  of  concern  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  to  many  members  of  our 
committee.  Our  concern  has  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  actions  for  the  re- 
view of  administrative  determinations  in 
cases  involving  the  appropriation,  dis- 
position, or  use  of  public  lands  must  at 
the  present  time  be  brought  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Inasmuch  as  the  public  lands  are 
for  the  most  part  located  in  the  Western 
States,  this  has  been  a  burden  that  wcst- 
eiTiers  have  had  to  cany. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
John  A.  Carver,  Jr..  himself  from  Idaho 
and  familiar  with  the  basic  problems, 
mdicated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Public 
Lands   Subcommittee   on   February    21, 


1961,  that  he  had  recommended  to  Sec- 
retary Udall  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  concur  in  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  actions  for  the  review  of  ad- 
ministrative determinations  in  grazing 
cases  to  be  instituted  in  the  judicial 
district  in  which  the  land  is  situated. 
He  then  made  this  observation  with 
which  I  concur: 

The  pendency  of  these  actions,  of  these 
appeals  in  grazing  cases  particularly,  has 
been  a  source  of  con.slderable  concern,  be- 
cause to  bring  the  witnesses  to  Washington 
and  to  force  the  appellant  to  go  to  this 
expen.<;c  is  in  effect  to  deny  him  the  right  of 
appeal. 

This  problem  is  not.  however,  re- 
stricted to  grazing  cases.  The  situation 
is  just  as  seiious  in  connection  with  ap- 
peals fiom  administrative  determina- 
tions involving  mining  locations  and 
mineral  leasing  applications.  This  is 
true  even  though  I  recognize  that  the 
monetary  considerations  involved  in 
mining  and  mineral  cases  will  in  some 
instances  provide  sufficient  inducement 
for  app>€llants  U  expend  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  bring  their  cases  to  Washing- 
ton. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  in 
connection  with  appeals  in  mineral  ap- 
plications in  that  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  Revision  of  1960  'Public  Law  86-705: 
74  Stat.  781,  790>  esublished  a  90-day 
statute  of  limitations  within  which  an 
action  may  be  brought  contesting  a  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
involving  any  oil  and  gas  lease.  It  there- 
fore appears  to  be  a  logical  extension  for 
Congress  to  permit  contestants,  in  this 
limited  time,  to  bring  their  actions  in  the 
local  U.S.  district  courts. 

On  careful  consideration  of  these 
problems,  however,  I  find  that  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  cases  involving  public 
lands  in  the  West.  If  compelled  to  bring 
suit  in  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  a  suit  involving  other  matters,  it 
would  be  even  more  burdensome  for  citi- 
zens in  Hawaii  and  possibly  just  as 
burdensome  for  those  in  the  nonpublic 
land  States  in  the  Northeast  or  South- 
east. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  advised  me  that  legislation  of  this 
type  is  under  consideration  but  that  the 
Department's  position  has  not  yet  been 
established,  he  did  confirm  my  belief 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  differentiate 
between  grazing  cases  and  mineral 
cases.  He  fm-ther  pointed  out  that  a 
procedure  that  would  authorize  initia- 
tion of  suits  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  land  is  situated,  to  the  same 
extent  that  such  cases  are  now  author- 
ized to  be  heard  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limtibia,  would  probably  permit  a  more 
expeditious  handling  and  final  deter- 
mination of  ca.ses.  This  is  true  because, 
as  we  all  know,  dockets  in  the  western 
courts  are,  generally  speaking,  less 
crowded  than  those  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Such  more  expeditious  han- 
dling would  therefore  not  only  be  less 
costly  to  the  individuals  but  might  even 
prove  to  be  more  efiRcient  for  the 
Government. 

Accordingly,  I  have  concluded  that  it 
would  be  in  the  intere.st  of  maximum 
justice  to  support  a  proposal  that  would 


go  be.vond  the  public  land  cases  and  per- 
mit U.S.  district  courts  to  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  any  action  to  compel  an 
officer  oi  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  to  perform  his 
duty  and  further  to  permit  civil  actions 
to  be  brought  against  the  United  States 
or  its  representatives  in  the  district 
whei-e  the  property  involved  is  situated. 
A  similar  bill — H  R.  12622 — passed  the 
House  in  the  86th  Congress  but  unfortu- 
nately was  not  acted  upon  in  the  other 
body. 

Because  of  the  need  for  this  type  of 
legislation,  affecting  all  agencies,  I  am 
giving  my  wholehearted  support  to  tins 
pioposal  In  doing  so  I  am  pleased  to 
know  and  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  and  particularly  those 
who  are  supporting  legislation  for  the 
review  of  grazing  deteiminations,  that 
this  broader  type  of  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  in  principle  and  received  the 
support  of  the  Committees  on  Court  Ad- 
ministration and  Revision  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  this 
proposal. 


WHY  NOT  IMPORT  QUOTAS'* 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Moore  1  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr  MOORE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  calendar  of  May  11, 
wherein,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wallhauser 
and  by  unanimoas  consent  it  is  ordered 
that  on  Thursday.  May  11.  1961.  im- 
mediately after  all  legislative  biisiness  of 
the  day.  Mis.  Moore  may  be  r>ermitted 
to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

May  I  say  that  perhaps  this  is  an  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  congressional 
wives  to  get  the  fioor  of  the  House  for 
the  purpose  oi  replying  to  the  Speakers 
remarks  scuttling  the  congressional 
wives'  sunimer  recess  proposal, 

Mrs.  Moore  not  being  present  and 
wives  of  Congre.ssmen  not  being  permit- 
ted on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  this  at- 
tempt must  therefore  fall.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  up  the  subject 
matter  of  my  special  order  for  which  the 
original  request  granted. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Knowing  the  charm, 
the  attractiveness  and  the  high  talents 
of  Mis.  Moore,  I  would  like  to  go  along 
with  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  my  high 
regard  for  Mrs.  Moore  and  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  may  now  address  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  number  of  in- 
dustries that  are  plague  ridden  by  im- 
ports, increasing  from  year  to  year,  and 
with    the    need   for   proper    safeguards 
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mounting  with  this  tide.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  as  legislators  must 
examine  the  instrumentalities  of  trade 
regulation  that  are  available  to  us. 

The  usages  of  the  tariff  by  itself  are. 
of  course,  well  known  and  I  need  not 
pause  except  incidentally  to  appraise  the 
tariff  as  an  instrument  of  protection. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the 
merits  of  the  impoi't  quota,  and  have 
introduced  legislation  to  implement 
quotas,  among  the  other  Instruments 
that  have  been  extensively  used  by  other 
countries,  such  as  exchange  controls,  im- 
p>ort  licenses,  commodity  agreements, 
barter  systems,  and  bilateral  trading  ar- 
rangements, as  means  of  regulating  im- 
ports. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  import 
quota  has  been  frowned  upon  by  our 
State  Department  for  years  and  that  it 
was  that  Department  that  was  princi- 
pally responsible  in  1947  for  having  in- 
serted into  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  a  provision  renounc- 
ing Import  quotas  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lating  trade   among  the  nations. 

This  renunciation  was  flatfooted  and 
complete  but  was  then  subjected  to  three 
exceptions  that  were  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate other  countries  and  to  ob- 
tain their  adherence.  These  exceptions 
were,  however,  to  be  transitory  and  after 
an  unspecified  p>eriod  were  to  be  set 
aside. 

These  exceptions  were: 

One,  permitted  the  use  of  impwrt 
quotas  to  protect  financial  reserves  if  a 
country  found  itself  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments diflBculties;  another  permitted 
quotas  to  help  establish  industries  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  the  third 
condoned  resort  to  them  in  order  to  re- 
strict agricultural  imports  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  a  governmental  pro- 
gram cutting  back  domestic  crops  was  in 
effect. 

In  any  case,  as  already  stated,  these 
exceptions  were  to  be  transitory,  and  we 
were  to  pass  into  a  pure  quotaless  world 
after  a  time. 

In  passing.  I  think  it  should  be  said 
that  the  State  Departments  notion  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  of  that  Department  In 
particular,  must  have  been  rather  com- 
modious. How  the  Department  could 
otherwise  have  agreed  that  it  was  within 
the  p>ower  of  the  executive  to  agree  in  an 
international  agreement,  such  as  GATT, 
that  Congress  was  to  foreswear  the  use 
of  a  very  useful  instrument  of  regulat- 
ing foreign  trade,  merely  because  some 
people  in  the  State  Department  disliked 
that  instrument,  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. 

Surely  each  successive  Congress  should 
have  the  untrammeled  right  to  deter- 
mine for  itself  whether  it  should  impose 
or  authorize  the  imposition  of  import 
quotas  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
flow  of  imports.  Yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  sign  an  international  agree- 
ment, namely,  GATT,  mentioned  above, 
binding  the  United  States  neither  to 
establish  nor  to  maintain  import  quotas, 
with  the  transitory  exceptions  noted.  If 
that  did  not  constitute  interference  with 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to    regulate    our    foreign    commerce    it 


would  be  dlflBcult  to  find   such   inter- 
ference. 

Now,  as  indicated  before,  the  problem 
of  regulating  impwrt  comc>etition  is  be- 
coming more  pressing  as  time  passes. 

As  we  examine  the  available  instru- 
mentalities we  find  some  of  them  inade- 
quate and  others  more  suitable  under 
particular  conditions.  The  reason  for 
this  variation  is  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent competitive  levels  of  the  coun- 
tries from  w'hlch  the  imports  are  derived. 

Should  all  countries  that  ship  goods 
to  this  country  be  on  the  same  cost  level 
a  single  duty  rate  applicable  to  all  of 
them  would  meet  the  need.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however,  as  anyone  knows  who 
is  familiar  with  the  low  wage  levels  of 
the  Par  East  and  the  higher  levels  found 
in  some  of  the  European  countries. 

A  tariff  that  would  be  suitable  on  im- 
ports from  Europe  would  hardly  touch 
those  coming  from  Japan.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rates  were  tailored  to  meet 
competition  from  the  Far  East,  it  would 
exclude  imports  from  Europe  alto- 
gether. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  which  requires 
that  our  tariff  rates  be  the  same  to  all 
countries.  The  present  exception  to  this 
are  the  Communist  countries. 

The  problem  could  be  overcome  if 
this  country  were  free  to  imp>ose  differ- 
ent duty  rates  on  imports  from  different 
countries.  The  low -cost  countries  would 
then  face  higher  rates  on  their  goods: 
and  it  would  be  E>ossible  to  adjust  the 
tariff  to  take  account  of  the  different 
competitive  levels.  This  cannot  be  done 
so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause:  and  this  is  deeply 
imbedded  in  our  treaties  with  other 
countries. 

This  fact,  more  than  any  other,  has 
turned  industries  to  a  search  for  a  more 
flexible,  equitable,  and  suitable  instru- 
ment. The  import  quota  lends  itself 
better  than  the  tariff  to  equal  treatment 
of  the  different  countries  without  ex- 
posing our  own  industries  to  ruinous 
competition  from  some  countries  while 
shutting  others  out  of  our  market.  The 
dilemma  is  inescapable.  A  rate  of  200 
to  300  or  400  percent  might  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  brakes  to  imports  from 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  other  Far  Eiastern 
countries.  Not  only  would  this  seem  ex- 
orbitant on  the  face  of  it.  but  while  it 
would  fit  the  competitive  level  of  those 
countries,  it  would  effectively  keep  goods 
from  Europe  and  elsewhere,  with  their 
higher  costs,  out  of  this  country. 

Yet.  despite  the  merits  of  the  import 
quota  its  use  is  opposed  by  the  State 
Department. 

There  is.  of  course,  nothing  wrong 
with  the  State  Department  view  in  the 
matter  so  long  as  it  is  merely  a  view. 
Unfortunately  the  Department  has  not 
confined  itself  to  an  expression  of  views 
on  the  subject.  As  pointed  out  above, 
they  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  regula- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce,  precisely 
as  if  this  were  indeed  a  function  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
general  and  of  the  State  Department  in 
particular. 

The  State  Department  has  not  only 
said  in  effect  "We  do  not  like  import 
quotas.  We  favor  free  trade."  but  has 
added,  in  effect,  "therefore  we  will  see 


to  it  that  the  United  States  renounces 
import  quotas." 

This  is  what  they  undertook  to  do 
in  the  Geneva  general  agreement  in 
1947.  The  highhandedness  of  this  ac- 
tion has  never  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Department.  Nevertheless  it  was  the 
same  as  saying  to  Congress  "This  is 
one  instrument  thou  shalt  not  use." 

In  doing  so  the  State  Department 
placed  itself  not  only  above  Congress 
but  above  the  Constitution.  Article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  latter  document  em- 
pyowers  Congress  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XI,  section  1.  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  says: 

No  prohibitions  or  restrictions  other  than 
duties,  taxes  or  other  charges,  whether  made 
efTective  through  quotas.  Import  or  export 
licenses  or  other  measures,  shall  be  Instituted 
or  maintained  by  any  contracting  party  on 
the  importation  of  any  product  of  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  contracting  party. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  "con- 
tracting parties''  and  this  provision  of 
G.^TT  says  that  as  such  we  cannot  "in- 
stitute or  maintain"  import  quotas. 

Evidently  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  a 
mere  scrap  of  paper  rather  than  the 
organic  law  of  the  land.  Evidently  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Tiade 
has  pushed  the  Constitution  aside. 

The  State  Department  would  perhaps 
say  that  Congress  itself  authorized  the 
negotiation  of  the  general  agreement  by 
granting  the  President  the  power  to  en- 
ter into  trade  agreements. 

According  to  this  view  Congress  could 
authorize  the  President  to  do  anything, 
such  as  raising  the  taxes,  declaring  war 
or  instituting  Government  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  having  done  so,  all  execu- 
tive action  taken  in  pursuance  of  such 
an  act  of  Congress  would  be  constitu- 
tional. 

This  is  ridiculous  doctrine,  of  course: 
and  no  one  would  take  it  seriously.  Yet 
that  is  the  very  doctrine  upon  which 
the  State  Department  rests  its  claim  of 
authority  to  outlaw  import  quotas.  Ac- 
tually, the  Department  has  not  one  scin- 
tilla of  right  to  do  so;  nor  has  the 
Congress  the  right  to  authorize  the 
President  or  anyone  else  to  do  so.  The 
Congress  cannot  by  passing  a  law  divest 
itself  of  a  constitutional  responsibility. 
Only  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
accomplish  such  an  alteration:  and  no 
constitutional  amendment  has  been 
offered  to  transfer  the  power  to  regu- 
late foreign  commerce  from  the  Congress 
to  the  President. 

If  the  State  Department  does  not  have 
the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  our  foreign  trade  how  does  it 
obtain  the  power  to  do  so  in  fact?  It 
did  so  by  the  simple  process  of  binding 
the  United  States  in  an  international 
agreement  not  to  institute  or  maintain 
import  quotas.  Thus  the  Department 
renounced  on  behalf  of  Congress  a  very 
useful  instrument  of  control,  an  instru- 
ment, moreover,  that  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  by  European 
countries  and  others. 

Many  of  these  countries  regulated 
their  trade  through  a  variety  of  restric- 
tive measures  and,  with  foreign  aid  from 
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'fffff  the  outside,  were  to  stage  a   remark- 

able economic  recovery.  One  of  the 
instruments  used  by  them  was  the  import 
quota.  Were  this  instrument  as  objec- 
tionable and  noxious  as  the  State  De- 
partment free-trade  philosophers  would 
have  us  believe,  the  countries  that  re- 
sorted so  freely  to  import  quotas  should 
still  be  on  the  flat  of  their  economic 
backs. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  President — 
meaning  the  State  Department — has 
never  submitted  GATT  to  Congress  for 
approval.  Congress  might  not  wish  to 
officiate  at  its  own  burial.  The  powers 
exercised  under  GATT  malce  that  organ- 
ization a  second  Congress  in  the  field  of 
foreign  commerce.  It  can  do  this  be- 
cause in  GATT  the  U.S.  spokesman 
Is  the  State  Department.  What  Con- 
gress thinks  or  would  think  of  par- 
ticular actions  under  GATT  is  not  im- 
portant because  Congress  does  not  speak 
for  the  United  States  in  GATT.  The 
State  Department  has  assumed  that 
function;  ard  in  so  doing  has  made  a 
fraud  of  congressional  representation  of 
the  electorate  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
trade  policy.  What  Congress  thinks 
might  as  well  be  forgotten. 

That  is  how  matters  stand  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  industry  after  industry 
has  concluded  that  import  quotas  rather 
than  a  tariff  are  the  only  way  of  meeting 
their  need.  This  is  true  of  industries  in 
particular  that  are  faced  with  competi- 
tion from  Japan;  but  is  not  conflned  to 
them. 

The  pottery  industry  is  an  example. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  a  duty  of  270  percent  would 
be  needed  to  equalize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction between  American  and  Japanese 
producers  of  earthenware.  Such  a  rate 
would  keep  other  countries  out  of  this 
market.  A  similar  thing  is  true  of  many 
other  items,  such  as  textiles,  hardwood 
plywood,  athletic  and  sporting  good.s, 
among  them  baseballs,  baseball  gloves, 
tennis  rackets,  golf  balls,  and  so  forth. 
Having  just  testified  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  the  Flat  Glass  case,  urg- 
ing a  finding  that  relief  should  be  forth- 
coming in  that  case,  quotas  would  cer- 
tainly help  the  employees  and  employer 
of  that  industry. 

Yet  the  outlook  is  bleak  for  import 
quotas.  The  White  House  itself  took  its 
cue  from  the  State  Department  and  be- 
gan frowning  on  import  quotas  some 
years  ago.  This  is  not  good  sense.  Un- 
der circumstances  in  which  the  tariff  is 
wholly  unsuitable  the  quota  is  the  best 
answer,  unless  we  wish  to  resort  to  im- 
port licenses  and  exchange  control.  Cer- 
tainly the  quota  is  simpler  and  requires 
much  less  control  than  these  latter  in- 
struments. 

We  need  a  change  of  view,  away  from 
the  doctrinaire  views  of  schoolroom 
economists  who  seek  to  set  themselves 
up  as  economic  czars  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  executive  depart- 
ments in  disregard  of  Congress.  Mr. 
/  Speaker,  the  time  is  here  for  a  complete 

exposure  of  these  State  Department  pre- 
sumptions to  a  power  that  does  not  be- 
long to  it. 

It  ia  very  clear  now  that  Congress 
cannot  regulate  the  foreign  commerce 
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of  this  country  If  the  present  adminis- 
trative system  is  not  changed. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  recom- 
mended import  quotas  on  several  occa- 
sions. In  only  one  case,  namely  lead 
and  zinc,  has  the  White  House  given  its 
approval.  Their  favorable  finding  in 
the  Ceramic  Tile  case  of  yesterday  is  a 
hopeful  sign  and  I  urge  the  President  to 
accept  their  findings  regardless  of  what 
the  State  Department  says. 

Executive  domination  of  the  whole 
field  of  trade  regulation  has  indeed 
reached  the  point  where  congressional 
interference  is  barely  tolerated.  It  is 
time  to  redress  the  balance  if  we  are  to 
be  true  to  our  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Moore  1  for  the  statement  he 
has  made  and  for  the  light  he  has 
thrown  on  tlie  question  of  import  quotas. 
May  I  also  say  I  am  delighted  with  the 
sympathetic  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem that  IS  pre.sently  being  given  by 
President  Kennedy  and  his  administra- 
tion— a  very  welcome  change. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  use  of  import  quotas  is  unavoidable 
if  we  are  to  give  proper  protection  to 
many  of  our  industries.  I  have  urged 
this  view  on  the  President.  When  im- 
ports come  from  countries  that  are  far 
apart  in  their  competitive  levels,  as  are 
Europe  and  Japan,  for  example,  an  im- 
port quota  represents  the  be.«;t  means  of 
controlling  imports  because  no  single 
tariff  rate  will  answer  the  purpose.  Yet, 
under  the  most-favored-nation  clause, 
we  can  have  only  one  rate  on  a  given 
product  no  matter  where  it  comes  from, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Communist 
controlled  countries.  They  pay  the  1930 
rate  rather  than  the  trade  agreement 
rates. 

As  the  gentleman  from  West  Virgirla 
(Mr.  Moore]  has  said,  a  rate  suitable 
to  imports  from  Europe  would  give  low- 
cost  countries  of  the  F^r  East  or  else- 
where a  tremendous  advantage  in  sup- 
plying our  market;  whereas  a  rate  that 
would  meet  the  Japanese  and  similar 
competition  would  be  so  high  that  it 
would  exclude  imports  from  Europe  and 
other  higher  cost  countries.  An  import 
quota  would  permit  regulation  of  imports 
on  a  nondiscriminating  basis  and  give 
all  countries  exporting  to  this  market 
an  appropriate  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  aspect  of  our  trade  bal- 
ance that  I  believe  has  been  miscon- 
strued and  that  should  be  put  forward  in 
Its  true  light  so  that  false  conclusions 
may  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  customary  by  those  who 
deny  that  this  country  is  in  an  unfa- 
vorable international  competitive  situa- 
tion to  respond  by  saying  that  In  1960 
our  commercial  exports  exceeded  our 
imports  by  nearly  $5  billion. 

Factually  this  might  be  defended  If 
we  are  talking  about  balance  of  pay- 
ments only.    Even  then,  this  excess  of 


exports  fell  short  by  about  $3.8  billion 
of  balancing  our  total  outgo  for  imports, 
services,  military  expenditures,  foreign 
Investments,  and  so  forth. 

Unfortunately  the  bare  statement 
about  our  expwrt  surplus  conceals  some 
very  important  facts  and  is  used  not 
merely  in  relation  to  our  balance  of 
payments  position  but  also  to  demon- 
strate that  we  are  in  a  superior  com- 
petitive position  in  international  trade. 
In  both  these  resjDects  the  statement 
would  In  fact  not  be  correct  and.  if 
uncontested,  would  produce  unfortunate 
results. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat 
that  our  nearly  $20  bilUon  in  exports 
in  1960  were  not  all  composed  of  com- 
mercial exports  merely  because  our  mil- 
itary exports  are  not  included  In  the 
figure.  Commercial  exp>orts,  to  have  any 
meaning,  must  be  confined  to  those  that 
are  exported  In  the  usual  course  of  trade 
and  should  not  include  those  that  are 
given  away  or  that  move  only  because 
of  a  governmental  program,  including 
heavy  subsidization. 

Yet  the  $20  billion  export  flguie  does 
exactly  that.  It  includes  not  only  the 
agricultural  shipments  under  Public 
Law  480  which  are  of  several  categories, 
including  outright  grants — gifts — and 
sales  for  foreign  currency.  It  also  in- 
cludes heavy  shipments  of  raw  cotton 
and  wheat  that  move  Into  exports  only 
because  they  carry  a  subsidy  in  the 
magnitude  of  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
world  price.  In  1S60  exports  of  wheat 
amounted  to  $1.02  billion  while  those 
of  cotton  came  to  $980  million.  Between 
them  these  exports  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  well  over  $500  million,  arrived 
at  as  follows.  Wheat  exports  came  to  601 
million  bushels.  With  a  subsidy  of  60 
cents  to  65  cents  per  bushel  the  outlay 
would  come  to  more  than  $350  million. 
Cotton  was  subsidized  at  6  cents  to  8 
cents  per  pound.  This  would  be  from 
$30  to  $40  per  bale.  With  7.5  million 
bales  exported  In  1960  the  Treasury  put 
up  from  $225  to  $300  million. 

Between  the  two  croi>s  exports 
amounted  to  $2  billion  in  1960.  Yet 
these  items  are  counted  as  commercial 
exjxsrts.  Except  for  the  subsidy,  exports 
of  these  products  would  shrink  to  a  low 
point.  Cotton  exports  Indeed  had 
dropped  to  about  2'2  million  bales  with- 
out the  subsidy,  but  still  Including  Pub- 
lic Law  480  exports. 

According  to  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  US,  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  $2  billion  of  the 
total  of  $2  8  billion  spent  on  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  In  1960  by  this  Government 
were  expended  in  this  country.  This  Is 
a  case  of  the  Treasury  providing  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  from  us.  It 
hardly  seems  proper  to  designate  such 
imports  as  "commercial." 

Thus  between  wheat  and  cotton  and 
foreign  economic  aid  alone  we  should 
cut  $4  billion  from  our  commercial  ex- 
ports. This  would  reduce  the  1960  figure 
to  $16  billion.  Other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  also  sold  abroad  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies or  are  given  away.  These  also 
are  not  commercial  exports. 

If  our  commercial  exports  were 
stripped  of  those  several  artificial  export 
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stimuli,  they  would  certainly  shrink  to 
the  level  of  our  Imports.  There  would 
then  be  no  merchandise  export  surplus 
in  any  true  commercial  sense.  In  fact  a 
great  part  of  this  surplus,  as  we  have 
seen,  comes  out  as  a  direct  drain  on 
our  own  Treasury  Instead  of  representing 
a  foreign  drain,  as  might  at  first  be  in- 
ferred. 

Let  us  assume  in  any  case  that  our 
truly  commercial  exports  did  balance,  in 
terms  of  dollars,  our  total  imports.  Using 
a  round  figure,  we  would  then  have  had 
$15  billion  in  exports  to  balance  our  $15 
billion  In  imports.  Imports  were  a  little 
below  that. 

Would  this  mean  that  we  had  bal- 
anced our  imports  with  exports?  Ob- 
viously In  terms  of  dollars  there  would 
be  a  balance. 

Today,  however,  we  are  concerned  not 
only  with  the  dollar  balance  but  also 
with  employment  and  economic  growth 
and  expansion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  Is  safe  to 
say  that  every  dollar  of  Imports  repre- 
sents at  least  $2  in  exports  expressed  in 
terms  of  man-hours  of  employment. 
This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  $15 
biUion  in  goods  that  we  imported  in  1960 
would  have  been  valued  at  least  $30  bil- 
lion had  they  been  produced  In  this 
country. 

Let  me  offer  a  lew  examples  that  can 
be  verified. 

Our  imports  in  r.enns  of  dollars  repre- 
sent foreign  value,  generally  manufac- 
turers' wholesale  values.  They  do  not 
include  ocean  freUht.  marine  insurance, 
the  importers'  markup,  or  the  tariff. 

The  real  question  with  respect  to  im- 
ports then  is  their  impact  on  the  domes- 
tic industry  with  which  they  compete, 
including  employment. 

In  1960.  for  example,  imports  of  port- 
able radios  amounted  to  $56  million. 
What  does  this  mean?  U.S.  factory 
shipments  of  sucn  radios  were  an  esti- 
mated $112  millicn.  Imports  then  were 
equal  to  50  percent  of  domestic  ship- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  value. 

Is  this  all?  Is  this  the  true  measure 
of  the  competitive  Impact? 

The  more  meaningful  question  Is: 
How  many  portable  radios  came  in,  nev- 
er mind  the  import  value?  The  number 
was  6  milhon.  This  is  the  real  figure. 
It  expresses  the  displacement  carried  by 
the  Imports.  The  domestic  portable  that 
was  displaced  was  sold  at  wholesale  by 
the  manufactureis  for  about  $25  per  set. 
Six  million  of  them  would  be  valued  at 
$150  million. 

What  a  difference  between  this  figure 
and  the  $56  million  of  imports  at  $9  per 
set,  which  was  the  Import  value  per  set. 
Another  way  of  saying  this  Is  that 
while  Imports  by  value  were  only  50  per- 
cent of  domestic  {liipments.  by  number  of 
sets  three  out  of  five  of  those  sold  In  this 
country  were  imported.  Unfortunately, 
unless  Imports  are  given  in  terms  of 
quantity,  their  real  impact  may  be 
hidden. 

Another  example  is  at  hand  in  the 
case  of  shirt  imports. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  shirt  Im- 
ports were  valued  at  approximately  $14 
million.  This,  again,  represented  for- 
eign value. 


In  this  countiT  the  factory  cost  of  a 
shirt  would  be  from  $1.50  to  $2.  On  the 
basis  of  this  value  the  Imports  would 
represent  from  7  to  9  million  shirts. 
That  would  be  the  case  If  the  Japanese 
shirts  cost  as  much  as  American  shirts. 
Such  a  calculation  would,  however, 
lead  us  far  astray:  for  the  number  of 
shirts  covered  by  the  imports  of  $14  mil- 
lion was  actually  24  million. 

That  Is  the  measure  of  displacement 
represented  by  the  imports  and  it  also 
reflects  the  labor  displacement  involved. 
Had  the  Imported  shirts  borne  the 
American  cost  of  $1.50  to  $2  the  value 
would  have  been  not  $14  million  but  $36 
to  $48  million. 

Here  again  we  see  the  great  spread 
between  value  and  quantity  in  our  im- 
port statistics.  In  terms  of  quantity  the 
imports  were  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  the  foreign  value  figures  would  lead 
us  to  believe. 

That  this  great  gap  between  import 
values,  as  published  figures  on  our  trade 
balance  always  present  our  imports  and 
expK>rts,  is  not  confined  to  a  few  items 
but  is  widespread  can  be  determined  by 
making  comparisons  between  Imports 
and  domestic  products  in  many  fields. 
In  some  cases  the  gap  is  not  as  wide  as  it 
is  in  portable  radios  and  shirts.  In  some 
cases  it  is  even  wider. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  portable  type- 
writer imports.  In  1960  the  imports 
amounted  to  $16  million.  In  that  year 
domestic  factory  shipments  came  to  $40 
million.  This  meant  that  Imporl-s  were 
equal  to  40  percent  of  domestic  lactoi-y 
sliipments.  by  value. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  quantity  of 
Imports  and  compare  it  with  the  quan- 
tity of  domestic  factory  shipments.  We 
get  a  very  different  result. 

The  $16  million  In  imports  represented 
436.000  portable  typewriters:  domestic 
shipments  of  the  same  product  came  to 
535.000  units.  While  the  value  of  im- 
ports was  40  percent  of  domestic  ship- 
ments, the  Import  quantity  was  equal 
to  80  percent  of  It. 

Had  the  typewriters  that  were  dis- 
played by  Imports  been  built  here  pro- 
duction would  have  been  $33  million 
higher  than  it  was.  Thus.  imf>orts  of 
$16  million  in  portable  typt-writers 
caused  a  loss  to  our  manufacturers  and 
their  employees  twice  as  great  as  the 
import  figures  by  value  on  their  face 
would  indicate. 

Imix)rts  of  sewing  machines  show  a 
similar  situation.  In  1960  our  imports 
were  valued  at  $28  million.  ThLs  repre- 
sented 1  million  macliines. 

Unfortiuiately  no  data  are  available  on 
domestic  factory  shipments;  but  we  do 
have  export  figures.  This  cotmtry 
shipped  37,000  sewing  machines  at  a 
total  value  of  $2,236,000.  This  comes 
to  S60  per  machine. 

The  imported  machines  on  1  million 
were  valued  at  $28  per  machine. 

Here  we  have  a  ratio  of  2  to  1  on  a 
value  basis.  If  the  1  million  machine 
Imports  had  been  supplied  by  domestic 
manufacturers  the  value  would  have 
been  $60  million  instead  of  $28  million. 
The  displacements  of  sales  and  employ- 
ment In  this  country  was  therefore  much 
greater;   that  is,  by  a  ratio  of  2  to  1, 


than   the   import   value    figures    would 
indicate. 

In  the  case  of  window  sheet  glass  the 
ratio  is  not  quite  so  sharp,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  Imports  come  principally  from 
Belgium,  a  cotmtry  of  higher  wages  than 
those  prevailing  in  some  other  countries. 

The  1960  imports  of  this  type  of  glsiss 
were  valued  at  $28  million  This  came 
to  7  million  boxes. 

In  this  country  these  7  million  boxes 
would  be  worth  $42  million  at  the  fac- 
tory, or  50  percent  higher. 

In  bread-and-butter  talk  this  means 
that  while  the  work  of  2.145  workers 
would  be  required  to  make  $28  million 
worth  of  window  sheet  glass  at  American 
prices,  the  displacement  created  by  im- 
ports of  that  value  would  be  50  percent 
higher,  or  3,217  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  other  examples 
could  be  provided  but  these  are  suflS- 
cient  to  tell  us  that  when  we  judge  the 
impact  of  imports  on  our  economy  and 
on  our  prospects  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion, we  should  not  regard  our  trade  as 
balanced  when  dollar  Imports  are  bal- 
anced by  dollar  exports.  Our  exports.  It 
seems  safe  to  say.  would  have  to  be 
double  the  impoits  by  value  to  strike  a 
balance. 

In  view  of  these  observations  our  so- 
called  surplus  of  exports  of  $5  billion 
still  leaves  us  in  a  hole.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  stopped  fooling  ourselves 
about  our  'favorable  '  trade  balance  and 
Instead  of  talking  about  imports  and 
exp>orts  in  terms  of  dollars,  that  we  look 
at  them  in  tenns  of  employment  and 
factory  use. 


OUR   BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dtjlski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is 
more  concerned  than  I  with  the  balance- 
of-payments  p)osition  of  the  United 
States.  I  admire  the  vigor  with  which 
the  present  administration  has  ap- 
proached this  very  serious  matter  and  I 
am  certain  that  their  efforts  will  ulti- 
mately be  rewarded.  In  fact,  we  are  al- 
ready noting  a  reverse  in  the  previous 
gold-flow  pattern  which  I  am  sure  every- 
one here  Is  glad  to  see. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  H.R.  6611  in 
the  interest  of  contributing  toward  a 
solution  of  our  balance-of-paj'ments 
problem.  I  thiirk  we  should  all  recog- 
nize that  the  estimated  saving  In  gold 
outflow  of  about  $150  million  will  not 
carry  us  too  far  along  this  path.  I  have 
deep  reservations  that  the  pending  pro- 
posal will  save  that  much  money.  But 
that  is  another  matter. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  that  in  tak- 
ing this  measure,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
will  do  little  to  balance  our  payments 
position,  we  will  unquestionably  unbal- 
ance the  deep  friendly  ties  we  have 
painstakingly  built  up  over  the  years 
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with  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
south — Canada  and  Mexico.  This  result 
is  inevitable.  And  this  action  will  be 
taken  at  a  time  when  we  need  these  ties 
of  friendship  more  than  ever  before. 
We  should  be  striving  to  solidify  and 
strengthen  these  ties  in  the  interest  of 
the  long-range  challenge  now  presented 
to  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
regime  at  our  doorstep  in  Cuba.  But  I 
submit,  the  pending  propo.-=:al  will  serve 
to  weaken  these  bonds  and  might  prove 
to  be  much  more  disastrous  than  any  im- 
balance in  our  payments  position. 

There  is  a  further  point  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  m  the  case  of  our 
contiguous  neighbors.  Over  the  years, 
in  the  field  of  tourist  trade,  we  have  con- 
tinuously enjoyed  a  favorable  balance 
with  our  northern  neighbor.  In  1959,  for 
instance,  Canadian  tourists  spent  some 
$100  million  more  in  the  United  States 
than  our  citizens  spent  in  Canada  on 
tourism.  The  figures  for  1960  are  not  as 
yet  compiled  but  it  is  certain  that  much 
the  same  balance  in  our  favor  persisted. 
Should  the  Canadian  Government  re- 
taliate, and  who  would  blame  her,  this 
might  very  well  serve  to  cut  down  on 
Canadian  tourist  piu"chases  in  the  United 
States  and  negate  this  attempted  move 
to  assist  our  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion. 

While  tourist  trade  with  Mexico  shows, 
in  1959,  a  balance  in  favor  of  Mexico 
of  some  $190  million,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  effect  this  measure  is  certain  to  have 
on  the  sizable  quantities  of  money 
which  our  tourists  spend  on  lodgings 
and  meals  in  the  border  States.  As  you 
know,  the  special  absence  requirements 
applicable  to  tourists  who  would  claim 
present  U.S.  exemptions  are  waived,  in 
large  part,  for  travel  to  Mexico.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  U.S.  border  tourists  visit  Mexico 
by  day  and  spend  the  evening  and  night 
in  one  of  the  border  States.  Many  hotel 
and  dining  facilities  have  been  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  If  we  dis- 
courage this  tourist  trade,  which  we  no 
doubt  will  if  this  proposal  becomes  law. 
then  many  of  these  border  interests  will 
be  severely  hurt. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  on  overall  trade,  we  sell  about 
twice  as  much  to  Mexico  as  we  buy  from 
her.  In  1960,  U.S.  exports  were  $806.8 
million  while  our  imports  from  Mexico 
were  some  $443  million.  Here  again,  any 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  Mexico  could 
serve  to  cut  down  the  very  large  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  we  now  enjoy  to 
the  ultimate  detriment  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  from  an  area  of 
New  York  State  which  has  fostered  and 
built  up  a  large  part  of  the  world-re- 
nowned friendship  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Canada.  We  have  played  a  major  role  in 
nurturing  these  ties  of  amicable  and 
peaceful,  side-by-side  existence  with  the 
people  of  the  great  dominion  to  the 
north.  The  people  in  my  district  look 
upon  our  Canadian  friends  as  their 
brothers  in  democracy.  I  urge  this  great 
body  not  to  disturb  these  links  which 
have  been  forged  over  the  years  by  mu- 
tual trust,  understanding,  and  respect. 


If  I  an;  able  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  legislation.  I  would 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  con- 
tinue the  present  customs  treatment  of 
U.S.  tourists  returning  from  Mexico  or 
Canada.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  the 
text  of  the  amendment  which  I  would 
offer — if  permitted  to  do  so: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  6611,  as  reported: 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  2,  line  4,  and 
insert  the  following: 

Is  ajnended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$200,  if  such  per- 
son" in  subdivision  (A;  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$200  if  such  person  arrives 
from  a  contiguous  country  before  July 
1.  1963,  $100  if  such  person  arrives  from 
a  noncontiguous  country  before  July  1. 
1963,  or  $200  if  such  person  arrives  from 
any  country  on  or  after  July  1,  1963;  and 
he  either",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$300  in  addition, 
if  such  p'^rson"  in  subdivision  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300  in  addi- 
tion, if  such  person  arrives  from  a  con- 
tiguous country  before  July  1,  1963,  or 
$300  in  addition,  if  such  person  arrives 
from  any  country  on  or  after  July  1, 
1963,  and  in  either  case  he". 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoorheadI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27  the  Treasury 
Department  announced  a  ruling  by  the 
Attorney  General  construing  the  law  so 
as  to  permit  advance  refundings  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  where  the  new  issue  bears 
a  coupon  rate  not  exceeding  4'4  percent. 
Even  though  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
bonds  will  be  sold  or  exchanged  in  the 
near  future  under  circumstances  requir- 
ing application  of  this  ruling.  I  believe 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  this  matter. 
Therefore,  I  include  herein  correspond- 
ence relating  thereto  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney 
General: 

The  Secbetart  of  the  Treastht, 

WasMngton.  ApHl  7,  1961. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Attobney  Genebal:  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  has  authority 
under  sections  1  and  20  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  as  amended,  to  issue  bonds 
bearing  a  coupon  rate  not  In  excess  of  4V4 
percent  at  a  discount  which  would  raise  the 
Investment  yield  or  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  bonds  above  4 '4  percent. 

While  currently  prevailing  low  Interest 
rates  may  make  the  question  appear  aca- 
demic, and  while  no  specific  borrowing  op- 
eration to  which  this  opinion  could  apply 
Is  now  contemplated,  I  believe  your  opinion 
would  be  timely  In  two  respects.  In  the 
first  place,  considerable  Interest  In  this  prob- 
lem has  been  and  Is  being  expressed  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  press.  Additionally, 
to  request  such  an  opinion  with  respect  to 
a  specific  proposal  to  Issue  bonds  for  cash, 
exchange,   or    an   advance   refunding   would 


Inevitably  promote  speculation  and  have  a 
generally  undesirable  effect  on  the  market. 
Thus  It  would  appear  appropriate  to  obtain 
your  opinion  now  so  that  If  at  some  future 
time  the  Treasury  Department  should  pro- 
poae  to  issue  securities  at  a  discount  which 
would  raise  the  investment  yield  or  co*t  to 
the  Treasury  above  414  percent,  the  question 
would  have  been  resolved  and  the  Integrity 
of  Government  securities  maintained  beyond 
question. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  Dillon. 

OmcE  or  THE  Attornet  General, 

Washington,  DC,  April  25,  1961. 
The   Honorable  the  Secbstart  or  thm 
Treasuey. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretabt:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  request  for  my  opinion  as  to  whether 
you  have  the  authority  under  sections  1  and 
20  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  issue 
bonds  for  cash,  exchange,  or  on  advance 
refunding '  where  such  bonds  bear  a  coupon 
rate  not  In  excess  of  4 '4  percent  but  are 
issued  at  a  discount  which  would  raise  the 
effective  rate  or  cost  to  the  Treasiu^  of  the 
bonds  above  the  rate  of  4 '4  percent.  For  the 
reasons  set  forth  hereinafter  In  detaU  I 
conclude  that  you  possess  such  authority. 

Section  1  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  borrow 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Issue  therefor  bonds  of  the  trmted  States 
which  shall  be  subject  to  a  "rate  or  rates  of 
Interest,  not  exceeding  4 '4  per  centum  per 
annum"  and  shall  "be  offered  at  not  less 
than  par." 

Section  20  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  Public  Debt 
Act  of  1942.  66  Stat.  189.  31  US  C  764b.» 
provides  that  the  bonds  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  "may  be  Issued  on  an 
Interest-bearing  basis,  on  a  discount  basis, 
or  on  a  combination  Interest-bearing  and 
discount  basis,  at  such  price  or  prices  and 
with  Interest  computed  In  such  manner  and 
payable  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe;  and 
any  such  obligations  may  be  offered  for  sale 
on  a  competitive  or  other  basis  under  such 
regulations  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe;  and  his  decision  with  respect  to 
any  such  Issue  shall  be  final." 

On  May  1.  1958.  my  predecessor  concluded 
that  the  1942  amendment  of  section  20  had 
repealed  the  earlier  enacted  requirement  set 
forth  In  section  1  that  t>ond8  Issued  there- 
under shall  "be  offered  at  not  less  than  par" 
(41  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  No.  62).  He  based  this 
opinion  on  the  conclusion  that  the  two  sec- 
tions are  Irreconcilable  and  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  1942  amendment  of  section 
20  disclosed  a  congressional  purpose  "to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  greater  flexi- 
bility In  determining  the  terms  upon  which 
Treasxu'y  bonds,  bills,  notes,  and  certificates 
of  indebtedness  may  be  Issued."' 


» Section  1  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  of  September  24,  1917,  40  Stat.  288,  as 
amended,  31  U.S.C.  752,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  for  a  number  of  purposes 
Including  "the  purchase,  redemption,  or 
refunding,  at  or  before  maturity,  of  any 
outstanding  bonds,  notes,  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, or  Treasury  bills  of  the  United 
States  •   •   •." 

'  Sec.  20  was  added  to  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  by  sec.  14(a)(4)  of  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  of  1934.  48  Stat.  343. 

'11.  Rept.  1876,  77th  Cor.g.,  2d  sess.,  p.  4. 
See  also  S.  Rept.  1178,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  1.  2;  "Public  Debt  of  1942,"  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance.  US.  Senate, 
77th  Cong..  2d  sess.  on  H.R.  6691.  p.  3;  88 
Congressional  Record  2184. 
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That  opinion,  however,  did  not  purport 
to  consider  whether  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  Issue  bonds,  bear- 
ing a  stated  coupc^n  rate  of  no  more  than 
4 '4  percent,  for  cash,  exchange,  or  on  ad- 
vance refunding.  I',  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
count at  which  th«'  bonds  are  Issued,  or  for 
■ome  related  reaso  i.  their  effective  rate.  In- 
vestment yield,  or  cost  to  the  Treasury 
should  exceed  the  statutory  rate  of  4V4  per- 
cent per  annum.*  I  base  my  conclusion  that 
you  have  this  power  on  the  following  con- 
siderations: First,  when  Congress  uses  the 
term  "Interest"  In  connection  with  bonds 
without  further  explanation.  It  refers  to  the 
coupon  or  stated  rute,  the  usual  meaning  of 
ttiat  term,  and  not  to  the  accountanU"  con- 
cept of  effective  rate;  second,  when  a  statute 
limits  only  the  coupon  rate  of  a  security 
Issue,  and  permits  It  to  be  offered  at  less 
than  par.  It  authorizes  sales  at  an  effective 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  permissible 
coupon  rate;  and  tlilrd.  when  Congress  seeks 
to  limit  the  effective  rate  of  securities  which 
may  be  sold  at  a  discount.  It  does  so 
expressly. 

I 

As  originally  enacted,  section  1  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  provided  that  the 
interest  rate  of  the  bonds  should  not  exceed 
4V4  percent  per  annum,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  Issued  at  Uss  than  par.  In  Tlew  of 
the  latter  prohibition,  the  effective  rate  could 
not  exceed  the  coupon  rate,  and  it  was  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  determine  whether  the 
4'4 -interest  rate  referred  to  the  coupon  rate 
or  to  the  effective  rate. 

The  1942  amendment  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  vhllc  leaving  the  4 '4  per- 
cent limitation  on  Interest  untouched,  per- 
mits bonds  to  be  Issued  on  a  discount  basis, 
or  on  a  comblnat.on  Interest-bearing  and 
discount  basis.  In  view  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  becomes  material  to  ascertain 
whether  the  words  "rate  or  rates  of  Interest" 
in  section  1  refer  to  the  coupon  rate  or  to 
the  effective  rate  The  pertinent  Judicial  de- 
cisions Indicate  that  the  first  alternative  is 
the  correct  one:  hence,  that  a  limitation  on 
Interest  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  effec- 
tive rate 

In  Old  Colony  R.  Co  v.  Commissioner.  284 
U.S.  552  (1932).  the  Supreme  Court  was  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  closely  related  to  the 
one  at  hand.  A  corporation  which  had  sold 
Its  bonds  at  a  premium  sought  to  deduct 
the  entire  Interest  payments  on  those  bonds 
from  Its  gross  Income  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses. The  Government  claimed  that  this 
was  not  permlsslbli;  because  these  payments 
Included  In  part  the  repayment  of  the 
premium,  which  constlttited  a  loan  and  con- 
sequently had  to  te  amortized  over  the  life 
of  the  bond.  Henoe  the  Interest  payments 
constituted  In  part  genuine  Interest  which 
was  deductible,  and  In  part  payments  on  a 
loan  which  could  not  be  deducted  In  a  nut- 
shell, the  Government's  position  was  that 
where  bonds  were  sold  at  a  premium,  the 
effective  rate  of  Interest  was  lower  than  the 
coupon  rate,  and  that  the  excess  of  the 
coupon  over  the  elective  rate  did  not  con- 
stitute deductible  Interest  but  a  repayment 
on  capital  (284  US  552,  559)  » 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  when  Con- 
gress uses  the  word  "Interest"  without 
further  amplification  It  refers  to  the  normal 
meaning  of  the  word,  I  e  ,  the  stated  or  cou- 
pon rate,  and  not  to  the  accountants'  con- 


cept of  the  effective  rate.  The  Court  said 
(284  U.S.  560-561)  ;  ••  •  •  the  usual  import 
of  the  term  I  Interest!  is  the  amount  which 
one  has  contracted  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  money.  He  who  pays  and  he  who 
receives  payment  of  the  stipulated  amount 
conceives  that  the  whole  Is  interest.  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  no  one  stops  for  re- 
fined analysis  of  the  nature  of  a  premium. 
or  considers  that  the  periodic  payment  uni- 
versally called  'interest'  Is  In  part  something 
wholly  distinct — that  Is,  a  return  of  bor- 
rowed capital.  It  has  remained  for  the 
theory  of  accounting  to  point  out  this  re- 
finement. We  cannot  believe  that  Congress 
used  the  word  having  In  mind  any  concept 
other  than  the  usual,  ordinary  and  everyday 
meaning  of  the  term,  or  that  It  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  accountants'  phrase  'ef- 
fective rate'  of  interest  and  intended  that  as 
the  measure  of  the  permitted  deduction" 

The  holding  In  Old  Colony  that  Congress 
and  court  use  and  Incerpret  statutory  lan- 
guage according  to  its  usual  meaning  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  accounting  theories*  does 
not  tonstltute  an  exception  to  the  general 
course  of  decisions.' 

This.  Indeed,  has  been  a  source  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  accountants,  see.  e.g.. 
May,  "Accounting  and  the  Accountant  In 
the  AdmlnLstration  of  Income  Taxation."  47 
Col.  L.R  377;  4  Mertens,  "The  Law  of  Federal 
Income  Taxation"  ( 1960  revision)  .sec.  23  162 

The  State  courts  also  hold  that  the  term 
"interest"  without  explanation  normally 
refers  to  the  coupon  rather  than  the  effec- 
tive rate.* 

n 

The  limitation  on  the  Interest  rate  set 
forth  in  section  1  therefore  refers  exclu- 
sively to  the  coupon  rate  of  the  bonds  The 
original  prohibition  on  the  offering  of  those 
bonds  below  par.  however,  constituted  a  bar 
on  tlieir  sale  at  an  effective  rate  in  excess 
of  the  coupon  rate.  Indeed.  It  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  students  of  public  finance  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  statutory  prohi- 
bition of  the  sale  of  securities  below  par  is 
to  prevent  their  sale  at  an  effective  rate  In 
excess  of  the  coupon  rate.  Thus  It  was 
stated  by  Dr.  Love  In  his  treatise  on  "Fed- 
eral Financing,"  at  p.  210; 

"We  are  accordingly  Justified  In  thinking 
that  the  ever-present  restriction  against  sale 
below  par  Is  In  reality  a  logical  teammate 
of  the  restriction  on  the  nominal  rate  of 
interest,  and  that  It  was  only  by  combining 
the  two  that  the  public's  wishes  In  respect 
to  limiting  the  net  yield  on  securities  were 
carried  out." 

It  follows  that  prior  to  1942.  bonds  author- 
ized by  section  1  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  could  not  be  Issued  at  an  effective  rate 
in  excess  of  4'4  percent  because  the  statute 
barred  the  sale  of  those  securities  below  par. 
When  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1942  repealed 
that  prohibition  and  expressly  authorized 
the  sale  of  those  bonds  at  a  discount,  the 
basis  of  the  restriction  on  the  effective  rate 
of  interest  disappeared.* 


'  In  the  interest  of  brevity  I  shall  use  only 
the  term  "effective  rate"  when  referring  to 
the  three  related  concepts  of  "effective  rate," 
"Investment  yield,"  and  "cost  to  the 
Treasury." 

»  See  also  brief  for  the  United  States  In  No. 
349,  October  T.  1!)31,  pp.  6-7.  10-14.  60-52. 
Significantly,  the  brief  and  the  accounting 
authorities  quoted  In  It  stressed  that  these 
considerations  ajiplled  conversely  where 
bonds  had  been  sold  at  a  discount. 


•The  holding  In  Old  Colony  therefore  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  an  advance  refund- 
ing of  bonds  at  an  Increased  Interest  rate 
which  according  to  some  accountants  consti- 
tutes the  Issue  of  the  bonds  at  a  discount. 

'  See  eg..  Woolford  Realty  Co.  v.  Rose.  286 
U.S.  319.  326-327  (1932);  Crane  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 331  U.S,  1.  3-7. 

'Golden  Gate  Bridge  etc.  District  ▼. 
Filmer,  217  Cal  754.  21  P.  (2d)  112  (1933); 
Stanley  v.  Mayor  etc.  of  City  of  Baltimore. 
146  Md.  277,  301-302,  126  Atl.  151.  160 
(1924);  Roicland  v.  Reno  County,  108  Kan. 
440,  195  Pac,  863  (1921);  Kiernan  v.  City 
of  Portland,  61  Or.  398.  122  Pac.  764  (1912). 

♦The  decisions  of  the  State  courts  agree 
that  where  a  statute  i>ermlts  the  sale  of 
securities  at  a  discount,  the  Investment  yield 
may  exceed  the  statutory  coupon  rate:  cf. 
the  authorities  cited  supra,  fn.  8,  and  Jones, 


m 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  limitation  on 
the  effective  rate  was  tied  inextricably  to 
the  ban  on  sales  below  par.  It  would  appear 
inappropriate  to  view  the  1942  amendment 
of  section  20  as  being  designed  merely  to 
Ijcrmlt  greater  flexibility  in  financing  "  and 
therefore  to  conclude  that  Congress  had  no 
intention  to  modify  the  then  existing  limi- 
tation on  the  effective  rate.  As  already  ex- 
plained, once  express  permission  had  been 
given  to  sell  the  bonds  issued  pursuant  to 
section  1  at  a  discount,  there  remained  no 
legal  basis  for  a  limitation  on  the  effective 
rate.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  and  of  Its  amendments 
reveals  sophisticated  awareness  on  the  part 
of  Congress  that,  if  securities  may  be  sold 
below  par.  any  limitation  on  the  effective 
rate  must  be  express. 

Section  6  of  the  original  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (40  Stat.  291)  authorized  the  issue 
of  war  savings  certificates  "on  which  Inter- 
e.st  to  maturity  may  be  discounted  In  ad- 
vance." There  was  no  llirUtation  on  the 
Interest  rate  of  these  certificates;  thus,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
coxipon  and  effective  rates. 

Section  14  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 
(48  Stat.  343)  added  to  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  a  section  20.  the  predecessor  to 
the  present  section  20,  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  obliga- 
tions having  a  maturity  of  less  than  1  year 
"on  a  discount  basis  and  payable  at  maturity 
without  interest."  Again,  there  was  no  lim- 
itation on  the  Interest  these  obligations 
could  bear. 

The  problem  created  by  the  difference  be- 
tween coupon  rate  and  effective  rate  of  se- 
curities lss\ied  below  par  was  first  raised  and 
dealt  with  in  section  6  of  the  act  of  February 
4.  1935.  49  Stat.  21.  That  section  added  to 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  a  section  22, 
31  U.S.C.  757c.  which  authorized  thie  Issuing 
of  U.S.  savings  bonds."' 

Thesie  bonds  were  to  be  Issued  "on  a  dis- 
count basis  to  mature  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  20  years  •  •  •:  Provided.  That 
the  Issue  price  of  the  savings  bonds  and  the 
terms  upon  which  they  may  be  redeemed 
prior  to  maturity  shall  be  such  as  to  afford 
an  Investment  yield  not  In  excess  of  3  percent 
per  annum,  compounded   semiannually" 

Section  3  of  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941 
(55  Stat.  7>  amended  and  broadened  section 
22  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  It  pro- 
vided In  pertinent  part: 

"Savings  bonds  and  savings  certificates 
may  be  issued  on  an  Interest -bearing  basis. 
on  a  discount  basis,  or  on  a  combination 
Interest-bearing  and  discount  basis  •  •  *. 
Such  bonds  and  certificates  may  be  sold  at 
such  price  or  prices,  and  redeemed  before  ma- 
turity up>on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  may  prescribe: 
Prorided,  That  the  interest  rate  on,  and  the 
Issue  price  of,  savings  bonds  and  savings 
certificates  and  the  terms  upon  which  they 
may  be  redeemed  shall  be  ruch  as  to  afford 


Bonds  and  Bond  Securities  (4th  ed.,  1935), 
sec.  369. 

Where  a  statute  establishes  a  limit  on  the 
coupon  rate  and  does  not  expressly  author- 
ize the  sale  of  the  security  below  par,  the 
courts  are  split  on  the  question  whether  the 
sale  at  discount  is  prohibited  because  It 
would  result  In  an  evasion  of  the  statutory 
coupon  rate;  see.  eg,.  O^iio  ex  rel.  Laskey  v. 
Board  of  Education.  35  Ohio  519.  524;  43 
American  Jurisprudence.  Public  Securities 
and  Obligations,  sec.  185.  91  AX..R  7.  12-13. 
These  considerations,  however,  are  inappli- 
cable where,  as  here,  the  sale  at  a  discount 
has  been  expressly  permitted. 

*•  Cf.  supra,  fn.  3. 

>'  On  the  legal  and  financial  history  of  U.S. 
savings  bonds,  see  H.  Rept.  1148.  86th  Cong., 
1st  sess  .  pp.  2-7;  S.  Rept  909,  86th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  pp.  2-7. 
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an  Investment  yield  not  In  excess  of  3  percent 
per  annum,  compounded  semiannually." 

In  the  following  year  the  same  Congress, 
vihich  amended  section  22  with  its  express 
reference  to  the  investment  yield,  amended 
section  20  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  bonds 
below  par.  It  is  significant  that  when  modi- 
fying section  20.  Congress  did  not  start  out 
from  the  original  version  of  that  section  con- 
tained in  section  14  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934.  but  that  it  followed  almost  verbatim 
the  language  of  the  1941  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 22.  with  the  significant  omission  of  the 
proviso  limiting  the  investment  yield  of  se- 
curities issvied  at  a  discount. '- 

The  act  of  April  20,  1957.  Public  Law  85- 
17.  71  Stat.  15.  amended  the  proviso  in  sec- 
tion 22  to  read:  'Provided,  That  the  Interest 
rate  on.  and  the  issue  price  of.  savings  bonds 
and  savings  certificates  and  the  terms  upon 
which  they  may  be  redeemed  shall  be  such 
as  to  afford  an  investment  yield  not  in  ex- 
cess of  3  26  per  centum  per  annum,  com- 
jx)unded  semi-annually." 

Finallv  section  101  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1959.  Public  Law  86-346.  73  Stat  621, 
added  a  section  25  to  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  I  31  use.  757c-l )  which  Is  Indica- 
tive of  the  full  congressional  awareness  of 
the  difference  between  Interest  rate  and  in- 
vestment yield : 

■  Sec.  25.  In  the  case  of  any  offering  of 
US  savings  bonds  issued  or  to  be  issued  un- 
der section  22  of  this  act.  the  maximum 
limits  on  the  interest  ra:e  or  the  Investment 
yield  or  both  may  be  exceeded  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  President  with  respect  to  such 
offering  that  the  national  interest  requires 
that  such  maximum  limits  be  exceeded 
Provided,  however.  That  in  no  event  may  the 
interest  rate  or  the  Investment  yield  exceed 
4 '4   percent  i>er  annum." 

The  various  sections  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  are  In  pari  materia.  Sections  22 
and  25  disclose  the  congressional  awareness, 
nt  least  since  1935,  that  when  used  In  that 
statute  the  term  'interest"  refers  only  to  the 
coupon  rate  and  not  to  the  effective  rate. 
Con.sequently,  I  conclude  that  when  Con- 
gress permitted  the  sale  at  a  discount  of  the 
bonds  referred  to  in  section  1  for  cash,  ex- 
change, or  advance  refunding,  without  plac- 
ing a  limitation  on  their  investment  yield. 
It  fully  realized  that  such  bonds  could  be 
(sold  or  exchanged  below  par  at  an  effective 
irate.  Investment  yield,  or  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury In  excess  of  the  statutory  coupon  rate. 

My  Interpretation  of  the  legal  effect  of  the 
1942  amendment  of  section  20  is  not  novel. 
Your  predecessor  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  effect  that  "since 
I  March  1942  the  Treasury  has  had  the  right 
to  offer  securities  at  a  discount.  It  is  per- 
missible under  present  statutory  authority, 
therefore,  for  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  bond 
with  a  4'4 -percent  coupon  rate  at  a  price 
below  par  to  yield  any  rate  of  interest  to  the 
Investor  above  4 '4  percent  which  may  be 
required   by   market   conditions."  '  ■ 

Secretary  Anderson,  however,  did  not  wish 

to   exercise   that   authority  without   specific 

I  congressional  leave  because  he  did  not  con- 


sider it  appropriate  "to  circumvent  the  4>4- 
percent  ceiling  In  this  way."  '♦  Considering 
that  the  4  <i -percent  celling  applies — as  rec- 
ognized by  Secretary  Anderson  himself — 
only  to  the  coupon  rate,  the  issue  of  bonds 
below  par.  as  authorized  by  section  20,  and 
bearing  a  coupon  rate  of  4'4  percent,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  1,  does  not  "clrciunvent  ' 
any  congressional  prohibition.  The  power  to 
do  so  plainly  exists.'-'  and  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing inappropriat*  in  exercising  it  if  you 
believe  that  the  circumstances  require  such 
action.  I  therefore  answer  your  question  In 
the  affirmative. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.   Kennedy. 

Attorney  General. 


"The   same    77th  Ck3ng.    again  showed   Its 

awareness  of  problems  resulting  from  securi- 

I  ties  sold  at  a  premium  or  a  discount  by  en- 

1  acting  sec    126  of  the  Revenue  Act  of   1942, 

56  Stat.  822,  which  added   a  sec.   125  to   the 

Internal    Revenue    Act    of    1939    (now    I.R.C 

1954.  sec.  171 ) .    This  section  permits  a  bond- 

I  holder  who  purchased  a  bond  at  a  premium 

to    treat    part    of    the    bond    "interest '    as 

amortization  of  the  premium.     Cf .   the  dii>- 

cussion  of  the  Old  Colony  case,  supra. 

'Public  Debt  Ceiling  and  Interest  Ri\te 
Ceiling  on  Bonds,  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 86th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.,  p.  18:  see 
also  H.  Rept.  1297,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  pp. 
3,  13. 


STEPHEN   E.  SMITH 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  .gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  yesterday  morning's  Washington  Post, 
among  those  accompanying  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  on  his  southeast 
Asia  trip,  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert  on 
Asian  affairs,  is  one  Stephen  E.  Smith. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  be  concerned 
about  a  Stephen  Smith  and  his  wife  ac- 
companying the  Vice  President,  except 
that  this  Smith,  traveling  under  the 
guise  of  an  Asian  expert,  is  the  Pi-esi- 
denfs  brother-in-law,  the  heir  to  a  tuc- 
boat  and  barge  fortune  in  New  York.  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  some 
of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  could  enlighten  me  as  to  Mr. 
Smith's  qualifications  as  an  Asian  ex- 
pert. I  wonder  if  his  100  days'  experi- 
ence at  a  $50-a-day  job  with  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  P\ind  as  a  con.sultant  on 
something  or  other  provides  the  basis 
for  this  new  title — or  i.s  it  his  3  days' 
experience  on  the  new  "emergency  desk" 
at  the  State  Department?  It  seems  as  if 
this  sort  of  experience  is  in  abundance 
in  this  administration.  Whatever  it  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  appear  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  stuck 
with  a  2-week  junket  for  Smith  and 
his  wife  to  southeast  Asia 


INVESTIGATION  OF  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwengel  1  may 
address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 


"  Supra  footnote  13. 

''•  I  cannot  see  any  significance  In  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  10590,  86th 
Cong.  2d  sess..  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  H. 
Rept.  1297.  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess  .  which  con- 
ferred on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
authority  to  exceed  the  effective  rate  of  4^4 
percent  in  certain  circumstances.  In  view 
of  Secretary  Andersons  statements.  Congress 
may  have  considered  this  legislation  re- 
dundant. In  any  event  a  statutory  power 
remains  in  effect  until  it  is  repealed,  limited. 
or  modified.  Its  existence  is  not  affected  by 
the  failure  to  enact  such  repealing,  limiting, 
or  modifying  legislation. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday morning  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  testify  in  favor  of 
House  Resolution  111,  which  I  intro- 
duced to  create  a  new  select  committee 
to  investigate  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  testimony  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  also  ask  that  the 
newspaper  articles  and  my  speeches  re- 
ferred to  in  my  prepared  statement  be 
rcpi'oduced  following  my  remarks  here 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Pat- 
man  • .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  my 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
IS  as  follows: 

.^^PEAHANCE  BErf)RE  Rules  Committee  in 
Support  or  House  RESOLtmON  111,  May 
10. 1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  111  to  create 
a  select  committee  to  Investigate  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  program.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  thought  this  resolution  was  being 
bottled  up.  However.  I  am  glad  that  this  is 
not  the  case  for  I  believe  your  own  com- 
mittee has  a  mandate  for  progress  and  the 
House  should  be  allowed  to  work  its  will  on 
this  resolution. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  special  svib- 
commlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Ptibllc 
Works  to  investigate  the  highway  program 
from  Its  formation  in  September  of  1959. 
From  this  vantage  point  I  have  become  In- 
creasingly convinced  that  there  is  an  enor- 
mous and  Important  Job  to  do  if  the  public 
interest  Is  to  be  served  by  our  highway  pro- 
gram which  will  spend  over  $40  billion  In 
tax  moneys  before  It  Is  concluded  In  about 
1975.  However,  I  have  l>ecome  equally  con- 
vinced that  this  Job  will  not  and  cannot  be 
done  by  our  present  8ut>conimittee  which 
contains  12  E>emocrat  members  and  only  7 
Republican  members. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  several  times  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  there  has  never  been 
a  select  or  special  committee  of  the  House, 
charged  with  investigating  a  particular  field 
such  as  here,  where  the  minority  members 
have  had  such  little  representation  regard- 
less of  which  party  controls  the  House. 

I  Include  at  this  point,  for  the  record,  a 
copy  of  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  May  26.  1960,  setting  forth 
an  analysis  of  all  special  or  select  commit- 
tees, beginning  with  the  80th  Congress. 

Such  a  politically  constituted  committee 
cannot  command  the  broad  confidence  of 
the  House  or  the  public  that  Its  motives  are 
beyond  suspect.  We  are  all  sophisticated 
enough  to  recognize  that  there  will  always 
be  a  minimtim  of  politics  In  every  subcom- 
mittee or  committee  and  this  is  especially 
true  where  the  majority  party  has  a  2-to-l 
majority  on  the  committee. 

At  present,  I  understand  the  staff  of  our 
subcommittee  has  a  number  of  investiga- 
tions going  In  a  number  of  States,  one  of 
which  happens  to  be  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. According  to  the  press,  this 
Massachvisetts  road  scandal  is  very  serious 
Indeed. 

At  this  point  in  the  record  I  should  like 
to  insert  an  article  in  the  March  1961  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  entitled  "Dirty  Money  in 
Bost   .1."  and  "The  Judge's  Opinion.'' 
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I  should  also  like  to  call  the  committee's 
Bttentlon  to  numerous  other  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Massachusetu  papers  which 
I  have  already  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  January  16.  1961, 
speech  when  I  first  Introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 111, 

Tills  serious  condition  in  Massachusetts, 
which  reportedly  is  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  Federal  Government  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  has  been  known  to 
our  subcommittee  lilnce  January  1960.  when 
this  matter  was  first  Investigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  a  firm  of  ex- 
pert real  estate  appialsers. 

Nonetheless,  as  of  today,  almost  I'i  years 
later,  we  have  not  even  been  briefed  on  what 
our  own  Investigators  have  uncovered  and 
we  do  not  even  know  If  and  when  this  matter 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  think  it  Is  un- 
derstandable that  the  public  and  certain 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  no  con- 
fidence that  this  and  other  Investigations 
will  be  pressed  to  conclusion  no  matter  where 
the  chips  may  fall. 

I  have  before  me  a  number  of  newspaper 
stories  which  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  point.  One  of  them  is  taken 
from  the  Boston  Traveler,  dated  August  19, 
1960;  the  other  is  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer on  August  26,  1960:  and  the  third 
is  from  the  Boston  Herald  on  January  27. 
1961.  This  latter  story  is  entitled.  "Con- 
gressional Probers  Mixing  DPW  Wtiitewash." 
It  Is  rather  Immaterial  whether  or  not 
these  newspaper  stories  accurately  reflect  the 
facts,  although  I  t^lleve  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  subsUnce  in  them.  The  point  Is  that 
newspapers  are  printing  such  stories  and 
people  are  reading  them  Therefore,  the  im- 
pression is  conveyed  that  this  subcommittee 
is  politically  motivated  in  selecting  iU  tar- 
gets. 

There  have  been  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  politico  on  both  sides,  especially 
prior  to  the  recent  presidential  election,  but 
now  that  the  elei?tlon  is  over,  I  think  and 
hope  that  politics  will  be  submerged  and 
that  both  parties  which  contain  men  of  good 
will  can  unite  against  the  crooks,  grafters. 
and  Incompetents  who  are  bringing  our  vast 
Federal  aid  highway  program  into  public  dis- 
repute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  drafting  this  resolution 
I  have  combined  what  I  think  are  the  best 
features  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field  and  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Buslnes*;. 

The  Senate  select  committee,  called  the 
Labor  Rackets  Committee,  investigated  the 
extremely  sensitive  field  of  labor  and  man- 
agement for  3  years  and  reflected  credit 
upon  the  Senate  and  upon  the  Congress 
Composed  of  four  Democrats  and  four  Re- 
publicans, even  though  the  Republican 
strength  In  the  Senate  was  considerably 
less  than  this  ratio,  this  select  committee, 
under  the  graceful  chairmanship  of  Senator 
John  McClellan,  kept  politics  at  an  abso- 
lute minimum. 

During  these  3  years  of  Investigation,  all 
of  the  committee  reports,  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, were  unanimous  except  for  two.  Of 
these  two  reports.  I  notice  that  the  only 
dissent  In  one  was  filed  by  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator and  in  the  other  the  four  Republican 
members  signed  one  and  the  four  Democratic 
members  issued  two  separate  views  on  the 
same  subject  matter.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
marvelous  record  and  one  which  I  am  con- 
vinced can  be  duplicated  in  this  equally 
sensitive  area  of  Federal  aid  to  highways. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  own  subcommittee 
has  prepared  only  two  reports  which  have 
divided  along  partisan  lines. 

You  will  notice  that  my  resolution  calls 
for  a  select  committee  composed  of  12 
Members    of    the    House    appointed    by    the 


Speaker.  6  from  each  party.  The  number, 
12.  is  an  arbitrary  figure  to  be  sure,  but 
I  have  chosen  it  with  the  thought  that 
such  committees  will  be  more  effective  with 
a  relaUvely  small  membership.  You  will 
further  notice  that  the  12  members  selected 
by  the  Speaker  will  select  a  chairman  from 
the  majority  and  the  vice  chairman  from 
the  minority  party.  This,  again,  in  a  fea- 
ture which  I  have  taken  from  the  resolution 
creating  the  Labor  RHckets  Committee  and 
which,  in  my  Judgment  and  the  Judgment 
of  many  observers,  operated  to  keep  politics 
at  a  minimum. 

Let  me  demonr.rate  how  this  can  be  so. 
The  Democratic  Party,  in  addition  to  con- 
trolling both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  now 
controls  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  is.  therefore,  responislble  for 
administering  the  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
And,  while  it  is  true  that  prior  to  the  last 
election  our  special  subcommittee  was.  In 
a  sense.  Investigating  the  shortcomings  of 
a  Republican  administration,  the  shoe  is 
now,  or  shortly  will  be,  on  the  other  foot. 
The  jx)sslbility  is  not  entirely  remote,  in  my 
view,  that  tlie  Republicans  could  capture 
control  of  the  House  and  this  committee  in 
1962.  And,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
a  Republican  majority  in  control  of  the  In- 
vestigative machinery  of  the  House  theoreti- 
cally could  be  more  Interested  in  tarring  a 
Democrat  administration  than  getting  at 
the  facts. 

But.  under  my  resolution  and  my  hypo- 
thetical example,  the  Democratic  Party 
would  still  retain  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  select  committee,  and  In  addi- 
tion, would  have  a  vice  chairman  of  its 
own  all  of  whom  could  act  as  a  break  on 
any  political  excesses  on  the  pait  of  the 
Repvibllcans.  So.  while  in  the  short  view 
the  Democrat  Party  may  be  surrendering  a 
few  of  its  prerogatives,  in  the  long-ranee 
view.  I  think  both  parties  and  tlie  public 
Interest  can  be  served  if  what  I  have  de- 
scrit>ed  should  come  about.  Congresses  may 
come  and  go.  but  such  a  watchdog  commit- 
tee will  be  needed  until  about  1975  and 
later. 

There  are  other  and  equally  cogent  argu- 
ments to  support  my  resolution  which  I  hope 
will  commend  it  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
regardless  of  what  party  they  belong  to. 
These  include  the  need  for  competent  engi- 
neers on  the  staff  to  investigate  some  of 
the  engineering  aspects  of  this  program 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  save  millions 
and  perhaps  billions  of  dollars.  Some  of 
these  areas  in  need  of  investigation  were 
listed  in  my  January  16.  1961.  speech  on  the 
House  floor  and  appear  in  the  Congivessional 
Record  on  pages  815-824. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
this  committee  that  House  Resolution  111 
was  introduced  on  January  16,  1961.  which 
was  prior  to  the  time  that  the  House  passed 
House  Resolution  23.  which  reactivated  the 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  highway 
program. 

Therefore,  if  House  Resolution  111  should 
be  gassed  by  the  House.  It  would  supersede 
House  Resolution  23.  But  this  poses  no 
problems  for  the  functions  and  files  of  the 
present  special  subcommltee  would  merely  be 
transferred  to  the  new  select  committee,  cre- 
ated by  my  resolution. 

This  procedure  was.  in  fact,  followed  by 
the  Senate  which,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
Labor  Rackets  Committee,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion transferring  the  flies  and  functions  of 
the  old  committee  to  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  which  was 
also  chaired  by  the  Honorable  John  L.  Mc- 
Cleli-an,  of  Arkansas, 

Under  his  gracious  leadership,  I  notice 
that  the  new  committee  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
tinuing the  good  work  in  this  field  which 
was  carried  on  for  3  years  by  the  old 
committee. 


(The  speeches  and  articles  referred  to 
are  as  follows:) 

The  Interstate  Highway  System 
The    Speaker    pro    tempore     |Mr.    Udall]. 
Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   |Mr.  Schwengel)    is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  a  letter  was  written  to  and  published 
in  Des  Moines  Register  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Congressman  John  Blat- 
NDC.  member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Interstate  Highways  on  the  Problems  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

Since  the  letter  he  wroie  on  the  subject 
was  misleading  and  inaccurate  in  certain  re- 
spects and  dealt  with  problems  that  con- 
cerned Iowa,  and  because  1,  also,  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  In- 
terstate Highways  and  a  Congressman  from 
Iowa.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  answer,  to  set 
the  record  stralglit  and  to  comment  further 
on  some  of  the  real  problems  that  need  the 
attention  of  the  select  committee  now; 
problems,  if  resolved,  that  could  save  much 
money  I  am  sure — millions  of  dollars  of 
money,  and  also,  and  maybe  more  impor- 
tantly, make  it  possible  to  use  large  sections 
of  this  very  much  needed  Interstate  System 
at  an  earlier  date,  thereby  adding  to  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  all  Iowa  cities  and 
the  agriculture  economy  at  a  much  earlier 
date. 

In  the  letter  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  jMr.  Biatnik)  wrote,  the  charge 
was  made  that  the  budget  was  balanced 
and  there  was  a  surplus  of  »1.6  billion  at 
the  close  of  fiscal  year  1957  because  general 
fund  obligations  of  the  Federal-aid  program 
of  »1.98  billion  were  transferred  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  as  of  July  1.  1956. 
Also,  that  almost  $3  billion  in  revenue  in 
taxes  from  highway  users  went  to  pay  gen- 
eral fund  obligations.  The  exact  quotes 
are: 

'When  the  highway  trust  fund  was  cre- 
ated on  July  1.  1956.  none  of  this  revenue 
was  transferred  to  It.  but  general  fund  ob- 
ligations totaling  $1.98  billion  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  only 
asset  the  highway  trust  fund  acquired  as  of 
July  1.  1956.  was  the  right  to  future  revenue 
from  these  sources. 

'Thus  the  highway  trust  fund  was  saddled 
with  an  almost  $2  billion  connection  of 
unpaid  bills,  while  the  $2,944  million  in 
taxes  from  highway  users  went  to  pay  gen- 
eral fund  obligations.  The  administration 
thus  was  able  to  proclaim  a  surplus  of 
$1,626  billion." 

This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Here  are 
the  facts,  taken  from  the  record  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

If  all  revenue  and  expenditures  that  were 
accounted  for  through  the  highway  trust 
fund  In  the  fiscal  year  1957  had  been  ac- 
counted for  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  there  would  have  been  a  greater 
increase  in  the  surplus  on  June  30.  1957. 
The  increase  would  have  been  8516  million 
greater.  In  other  words,  if  Congress  had 
not  set  aside  special  revenues  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
if  payments  for  Federal  aid  work  had  been 
from  the  general  fund,  the  surplus  would 
have  been  $516  million  greater.  This  is  be- 
cause revenues  that  went  Into  the  highway 
trust  fund  amounted  to  $1,482  million  and 
expenditures  from  the  fund  amounted  to 
$966  million,  a  difference  of  $516  million. 

Time  and  time  again  we  hear  the  falla- 
cious charge  that  the  troubles  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  stem  from  the  fund  assum- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  general  fund  prior 
to  creation  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  The 
other  side  of  the  picttire  Is  rarely  presented. 
When  the  trust  fund  assumed  these  liabili- 
ties referred  to  on  July  1,  1956,  the  general 
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fund  also  gave  up  revenue  from  a  gasoline 
tax  of  2  cents  which  had  for  years  been 
going  into  the  general  fund  and  which 
would  have  gone  into  the  general  fund  in 
1957  if  the  highway  trust  fund  had  not  been 
created.  I  cite  the  hearings  before  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies' 
appropriation  for  1961 — table,  page  480. 

I  wiis  surprised  to  read  in  the  same  news- 
paper article  "that  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  George  M  Humphrey,  prevailed 
up<in  Senator  H.\rrt  Byrd.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  insert  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment which  injected  the  pay-as-you-go 
principle  that  Is  now  causing  considerable 
difficulty." 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that 
Senator  Byrd  was  not  proud  of  the  author- 
ship of  section  209(g).  True,  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  Byrd  amendment,  but 
so  do  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress because  this  amendment  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  not  by  Senator  Byrd. 
In  fact,  it  was  an  amendment  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Appropriations  Act  for  1960 
for  the  Federal  aid  highway  program  that 
made  It  clear  that  Congress  expected  that  all 
payments  for  Federal  aid  highway  work  must 
be  available  in  and  derived  from  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

In  spite  of  the  administration's  position. 
there  was  ample  opportiniity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  suspend  the  provisions 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  when  additional 
revenue  measures  were  being  considered  in 
the  summer  of  1959.  In  fact,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  stated 
In  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
1959  act  that  they  considered  many  alterna- 
tives, one  of  which  was  the  suspension  of 
the  Byrd  amendment.  Congress  did  not 
choose  the  alternative  when  they  passed  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1959  with  Its 
inadequate  financing  provisions. 
I  The  cutbacli  in  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program  is  definitely  the  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958.  The  Presi- 
dent, when  he  signed  the  1958  act.  recog- 
nized that  the  highway  trust  fund  would  be 
inadequate  to  continue  to  finance  the  vol- 
»ime  of  the  Federal  aid  highway  program 
provided  by  the  1958  act.  He  said  on  April 
16.  1958.  more  than  2  years  ago: 

'It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  in  its 
next  session  to  return  to  the  subject  of  high- 
way legislation  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  the  enlarged  Federal  assistance  imder 
this  act.  Its  action  at  that  time  shotild  be 
m  accord  with  the  sound  principles  that 
established  the  trust  fund  as  a  means  for 
keeping  Federal-aid  highway  expenditures 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis." 

As  a  consequence,  the  President  rec- 
ommended to  Congress,  in  January  1959, 
a  temporary  increase  In  the  gasoline  tax 
of  1'2  cents  to  keep  the  highway  program 
on  schedule. 

If  the  Congress  had  followed  the 
Presidents  recommendation,  apportion- 
ments could  have  been  made  as  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  there  would  not 
have  been  any  cutback  in  the  program. 
Without  the  required  additional  revenues 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  no 
choice  but  to  cut  back  the  program. 
Under  the  law,  it  would  have  been  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  management  to  have  done 
otherwise.  However,  it  should  "oe  recognized 
that  the  principal  reduction  In  the  program 
resulted  from  the  provisions  of  the  1959  act 
decreasing  the  interstate  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1961  from  $2  5  billion  to  $2  bil- 
lion, a  20-percent  decrease.  This  year, 
Against  the  administration  recommenda- 
tloris,  the  fund  was  fvjrther  reduced  by  $25 
million  with  the  forest  roads  announcement. 

The   newspaper  article  referred  to  states: 

"Further  complicating  the  financial  picture 
Is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  administration 
last  October  which  is  known  as  reimburse- 
ment   planning.      Regardless    of    what    they 


call  It,  It  Is  nothing  more  than  contract 
control  and  It  represents  an  operation 
whereby  the  administration  Is  telling  the 
States  jtist  when  and  to  what  extent  they 
can  obligate  funds  apportioned  to  them." 

fhat  Is  exactly  what  the  administration  Is 
doing.  To  do  otherwise,  would  create  a  cha- 
otic situation  among  the  States.  Through 
reimbursement  planning  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  has  been  permitted  to  go 
'orward  at  a  uniform  rate  with  prompt  re- 
imbursement for  work  completed.  The  alter- 
native to  reimbursement  planning  under 
current  revenue  would  have  been  to  let  the 
States  proceed  to  obligate  the  full  amovmt  of 
their  apportioned  funds  without  any  controls 
until  maximum  obligations  would  have  been 
reached  f<.>r  which  prompt  reimbursement 
could  have  been  assured.  This  procedure 
would  have  permitted  the  more  active  Stales 
to  have  quickly  used  up  the  maximum  al- 
lowable obligations  which  could  have  been 
permitted  and  then  there  would  have  had  to 
t>e  declared  a  nationwide  moratorium  on  all 
new  contracts  for  a  period  of  time  until  the 
tru.et  fund  could  again  support  new  obliga- 
tions. Obviously,  such  a  procedure  was  re- 
jected and  each  State  Is  being  treated  fairly 
under  the  reimbursement  planning  proce- 
dure. 

A  fact  that  is  rarely  mentioned  Is  that.  If 
a  State  does  not  desire  prompt  reimburse- 
ment. It  may  go  ahead  with  the  approval  of 
projects  within  the  total  ftmds  apportioned 
to  It.  The  limitation  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  make  prompt  reimbursement  ha.s  re- 
quired reimbursement  planning.  If  Con- 
gress would  see  fit  to  provide  sufficient  funds. 
I  am  sure  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  w<juld 
be  glad  to  discontinue  reimbursement  plan- 
ning. 

The  newspaper  article  also  states  that  the 
delay  in  completing  the  program  from  1972 
to  1978  could  mean  the  Ums  of  10.000  lives. 
That  Is  what  the  President  was  attempting 
to  avoid  when  he  recommended  an  Increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax  of  1'2  cents  in  order  to 
keep  the  program  on  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  work  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Federal  aid  highway  program  and 
to  make  some  suggestion  on  how  It  can  be 
made  more  effective  and  ser\-e  the  public 
interest. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  believe  it  was 
I  and  the  dlstlngulslied  Congressman  from 
Ohio,  Gordon  Scherer.  who  first  suggested 
that  a  watchdog  committee  be  created  to 
keep  an  eye  on  this  program.  We  believe 
that  everyone  should  know  now  that  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  needs  to  be  watched 
very  closely  to  determine  whether  or  not 
It  Is  following  the  Intent  of  Congress,  to 
determine  whether  the  policies  adopted  by 
Congress  are  wise  and  sound,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, which  have  the  major  respon- 
sibility, are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
legislation  and  applying  it  In  such  a  way 
that  the  public  interest  will  be  best  served; 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  additional 
legislation   may  be  needed. 

I  believe  this  committee  should  have  for 
its  objectives: 

FMrst,  keep  the  building  of  the  program 
on  schedule. 

Second,  guarantee  that  the  taxpayers  are 
getting  a  full  dollars  worth  of  highway  for 
each  tax  dollar  spent  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  commenting  on  the  sub- 
ject earlier  this  year.  I  pointed  out  that 
based  upon  experience  so  far.  this  committee 
should  begin  now  with  a  qualified  staff  to 
hold  hearings  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  might  not  be  to  our  national  advantage 
to  set  up  an  efficient  rating  procedure 
whereby  the  emphasis  on  road  construc- 
tion would  be  placed  on  those  roads  where 
the  study  showed  the  greatest  traffic  to  be 
generated  or  where  they  would  be  needed 
most. 


I  further  pointed  out  the  urgency  for  a 
decision  on  the  desired  height  of  bridges 
over  navigable  streams:  that  because  of  the 
controversy  that  exists  between  the  US. 
Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
R>ads.  the  public  Interest  might  be  served 
if  we  used  the  prestige  of  our  committee 
to  get  an  early  decision  on  this  matter  -so 
that  plans  could  be  made  now  to  build  the 
bridges  that  will  be  necessary  over  these 
major  streams. 

I  also  st.ated  that  in  certain  States  there 
IS  disagreement  among  the  people  over  the 
location  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
In  one  instance,  apparently  because  of  polit- 
ical pressure,  a  road  that  Is  expected  to 
carry  20.000  curs  a  day  across  the  country  Is 
routed  in  such  a  manner  that  It  Is  18  miles 
longer  than  It  needs  to  be.  thus  forcing 
cross-country  traffic  to  travel  that  many  ex- 
tra miles  Hearings  Ui  determine  the  validity 
of  these  political  charges  raised  by  the  States 
could  be  of  great  value  and  might  In  the 
future  save  millions  of  dollars  of  money. 

The  charges  have  been  made  that  many 
of  the  interchanges  are  far  too  elaborate 
and  In  some  Instances  more  Interchanges 
have  been  built  than  are  necessary.  The 
committee  could  hold  hearings  on  this  phase 
of  the  highway  building  program.  It  is  ap- 
jmrent  that  this  phase  of  the  highway  build- 
ing program  needs  some  public  hearing.  I 
can  envision  millions  of  dollars  being  saved 
by  eliminating  some  of  the  frills,  if  any.  on 
these  interchanges. 

Moreover,  we  might  find  It  advisable  to 
set  up  a  priority  system  on  these  Inter- 
changes so  that  the  trunk  lines  which  ap- 
l>ear  to  me  to  be  more  imi>ortani  could  be 
built  first  and  then  we  could  give  attention 
to  building  Interchanges. 

There  have  been  further  charges  made  that 
In  certain  areas  too  much  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  the  building  of  the  extensions  of  the 
highway  system  rather  than  on  the  building 
of  the  trunk  lines.  It  appears  to  me  that 
much  could  come  from  hearings  on  this 
phase  of  the  Interstate  Highway  program. 

Some  people  have  pointed  out  there  might 
be  some  vlrue  In  adopting  a  policy  of  mini- 
mum standards  for  highway  construction 
which,  m  the  minds  of  some  people,  are  too 
fixed.  They  point  out  that  the  soil  bases  are 
different  across  the  United  States  and  much 
money  might  be  saved  by  adopting  realistic 
minimum  standards  for  these  highways. 

My  own  preliminary  study  of  the  building 
programs  In  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
shows  me  that  we  are  building  four-lane 
highways  In  many  areas  where  two  lanes 
could  be  used  for  many  years.  I  would  like 
to  know.  Mr.  Sf>eaker.  If  this  Is  necessary 
and  I  would  like  to  know  If,  In  areas  where 
two  lanes  are  enough,  we  might  build  two 
lanes  now  and  then  plan  to  build  the  four 
lanes  at  a  later  date  when  the  main  trunk 
system  has  been  completed  or  when  they  are 
actually  needed. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  the  work  of  the  special  subcommittee  to 
date.  First,  let  me  say  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  chairman  of  our  committee.  How- 
ever, because  he  has  not  consulted  with  all 
members  of  the  committee  to  discuss  policy 
matters,  or  the  scope  and  kind  of  investiga- 
tion that  should  be  made,  and  because  there 
Is  some  evidence  of  too  much  politics  in  the 
committee,  the  chairman  has  been  handi- 
capped m  doing  the  Job  that  can  be  and.  I 
believe,  should  be  done  by  this  committee. 

Let  me  demonstrate.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
there  is  support  for  the  criticism  that  this 
subcommittee  was  created  In  an  election 
year  for  political  pvirposes.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  constituted  so  as  to  Include  13 
Demtx-rats  and  only  6  Republicans. 

I  thought  this  was  an  unusual  way  to  set 
up  an  Investigating  committee  which  Is 
presumably  committed  to  a  minimum  of 
partisanship  and  maximum  objectivity  In  Its 
Investigations     and     hearings,     and     upon 
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making  a  personal  study  of  such  special  or 
select  committees  of  the  House.  I  found  that 
this  political  stacking  Is  unprecedented.  The 
records  show  that  from  the  80th  Congress  to 
date,  no  such  committee  has  been  so  loaded 
against  the  minority,  regardless  of  which 
party  controlled  the  House.  This  study  of 
select  or  Investigating  committees  reveals 
that  since  the  80th  Congress  there  have  been 
23  select  committees  which  have  been  as- 
signed a  special  Investigating  Job  and  in  21 
out  of  the  23  select  committees  there  has 
only  been  a  1-vote  majority.  There  were  two 
Instances  when  there  was  a  three-vote  ma- 
jority. 

In  addition  to  this  loading  of  my  own 
coninilttee,  there  Is  evidence  that  members 
of  the  majority  party  who  logically  should 
have  served  on  this  committee  were  kept 
off  because  they  did  not  support  certain  pro- 
posals for  the  highway  .system  presented  by 
certain  leaders  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition.  It  should  be  noted  that  when 
the  committee  was  set  up  It  was  understood. 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  minority  would  be  given 
representation  on  the  staff.  This  was  not 
recognized  until  6  months  later  when  the 
minority  was  authorized  to  hire  one  person 
for  the  general  counsel. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  while 
the  staff  that  was  hired  does  have  qualifica- 
tions to  Investigate  crime  and  corruption, 
none  of  them  have  had  any  real  experience 
with  highway  law,  highway  construction,  or 
in  dealing  with  State  highway  officials 
and^or  the  Bureau  of  Roads.  Since  there 
are  so  many  people  who  have  had  experience, 
have  prestige,  and  are  respected  by  those 
who  are  more  vitally  interested  in  adequate 
highways  and  who  have  ability  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  this  talent  has  not  yet  been  called 
upon  by  the  committee. 

"name    or    COMMl-TEE    OR    SUBCOMMrTTEE 

"1.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Btislness: 
80th  Congress:  4  Democrats,  5  Republicans 
"2.  Select  Committee  on  News  Print, 
Printing  and  Wrapping  Pap>er.  Paper  Prod- 
ucts, Pulp  and  Pulpwood:  80th  Congress;  3 
Democrats.  4  Republicans. 

"3.  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid:  80th 
Congress:  8  Democrats,  11  Republicans. 

"4.  Select  Committee  on  Transactions  on 
Commodity  Exchanges:  80th  Congress:  3 
Democrats.  4  Republicans. 

"5.  Special  Committee  on  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures: 80th  Congress:  2  Democrats,  3 
Republicans 

"6  Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
of  Roofs  and  Skylights  and  Remodeling  of 
House  Chamber:  80th  Congress:  2  Democrats, 
3  Republicans. 

"7.  Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
of  Roofs  and  Skylights  and  Remodeling  of 
House  Chamber:  81st  Congress:  3  Demo- 
crats, 2  Republicans. 

"8.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
81st  Congress:   6  Democrats,  3  Republicans. 
"9.  Special    Committee    To    Attend    World 
Assembly  for  Moral  Rearmament:  81st  Con- 
gress; 3  Democrats,  2  Republicans. 

"10.  Special  Committee  on  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities: 81st  Congress;  4  Democrats,  3  Re- 
publicans. 

"11.  Special  Committee  on  House  Roof  and 
Skylights  and  Remodeling  of  House  Cham- 
ber; 82d  Congress;  3  Democrats,  2  Republi- 
cans. 

"12.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
82d  Congress;  6  Democrats.  5  Republicans. 

"13.  Select  Committee  on  Chemicals,  Pesti- 
cides, and  Insecticides  in  and  With  Respect 
to  Food  Products:  82d  Congress;  4  Democrats. 
3  Republicans. 

"14.  Select  Committee  on  Education, 
Tialning.  and  Loan  Guarantee  Programs  of 
World  War  II  Veterans:  82d  Congress;  5 
Democrats,  4  Republicans 

"15.  Special  Committee  on  House  Roof 
and    Skylights    and    Remodeling    of    House 


Chamber:  82d  Congress;  2  Democrats,  3  Re- 
publicans. 

"16.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
83J  Congress;  5  Democrats,  6  Republicans. 

"17.  Select  Committee  on  Inclusion  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  Into  the 
U.S.S.R.:  83d  Congress;  3  Democrats,  4  Re- 
publicans. 

"18.  Special  Committee  on  Tax  Exempt 
Foundations:  83d  Congress;  2  Democrats,  3 
Republicans. 

"19.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
84th  Congress;  6  Democrats,  5  Republicans. 
"20.  Select  Committee  on  Benefit  for  Stir- 
vivors  of  Deceased  Members  and  Former 
Members  of  Armed  Forces;  84th  Congress; 
3  Democrats,  2  Republicans. 

"21.  Select  Committee  on  Financial  Posi- 
tion of  the  White  County  Bridge:  84th  Con- 
gress; 2  Democrats.  1   Republican. 

"22.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
85th  Congress;  7  Democrats,  6  Republicans. 
"23.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
86th  Congress;  7  Democrats,  6  Republicans." 
Here,  I  believe.  Is  abundant  evidence  that 
a  seven-vote  majority  for  this  type  of  com- 
mittee is  unprecedented  In  the  Congress. 
It  is  therefore  no  surprise.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  public  does  not  have  the  respect 
for  and  the  confidence  In  this  committee 
that  they  should  have. 

This  committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  ap- 
pointed before  the  end  of  the  session  last 
year  with  an  authorized  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $295,000  for  a  10-month  period.  A 
large  staff  of  counsel,  investigators,  and  ac- 
countants has  been  Investigating  alleged 
highway  scandals  since  last  fall.  We  are 
now  late  In  the  84th  calendar  day  of  this 
session,  yet  we  have  had  only  two  hearings — 
one  admittedly  not  completely  Investi- 
gated— both  of  which  lasted  less  than  10 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  call  on  the 
chairman  of  the  Roads  Committee  to  carry 
out  the  responsibility  that  the  watchdog 
committee  to  date  has  failed  to  I  do  this 
because  the  watchdog  committee  is  now 
working  on  finding  alleged  Irregularities, 
collusion,  and  the  effect  of  politics  on  the 
building  of  this  highway  system.  This  Is 
needed  and  the  staff  that  has  been  retained 
for  this  is  qualified  for  this  investigation 
which  is  no  doubt  needed  and  which  I  do 
not  want  to  hamper  in  any  way.  The  pres- 
ent staff  is  not  qualified,  however,  to  do  the 
Job  In  the  areas  that  I  have  mentioned 
earlier.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Roads  Committee 
of  the  Congress  plan  now  to  use  our  present 
staff  on  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
acquire  such  additional  expert  talent  as  is 
needed  and  which  is  available  to  start  hear- 
ings in  the  many  areas  which  I  have  already 
referred  to.  In  my  opinion  this  would  ren- 
der a  great  public  service  by  relnstllling 
confidence  in  those  people  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  building  the  highway  system  and 
reassuring  us  all  that  we  are  and  will  get 
our  money's  worth  for  the  tax  dollars  spent 
for  this  most  monumental  public  works  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

If  our  study  would  prove  that  more 
money  Is  needed,  then  I  suggest  that  we  ask 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  recotnmendation  of  Sen- 
ator Case  of  South  Dakota,  which  provides  a 
special  license  system  whereby  some  assur- 
ance Is  given  that  those  who  use  the  inter- 
state system  most  will  pay  a  larger  share  for 
the  cost  of  building  the  system. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  should  like  to  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman  Just  what  he  means  when  he  says 
there  has  been  politics  In  the  special  sub- 
committee; and  precisely  what  he  means 
when  he  says  that  the  public  does  not  have 


confidence  In  the  »ctl\itle8  of  the  special 
committee.  I  believe  both  statements  are 
misleading. 

Mr.  ScHWENGCL.  If  the  gentleman  reads  my 
remarks  that  I  am  placing  In  the  Record 
tomorrow,  this  will  be  explained.  In  the 
meantime.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that  since  the  80th  Congress  there  have 
been  23  select  Investigating  committees  ap- 
pointed and  authorized  by  this  House.  In 
all  of  them,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
majority  was  a  one-vote  majority  in  favor 
of  the  majority  party.  In  two  instances,  the 
difference  was  a  three-vote  majority  on  the 
committee.  Our  committee  has  a  seven- 
vote  majority. 

Mr.  Wright.  Is  it  a  larger  committee  nu- 
merically? 

Mr.  Schwencel.  It  is  a  larger  committee 
numerically  and  there  is  some  criticism  by 
gome  on  that  score.  Also,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  there  are  members  of  our  com- 
mittee who  are  outstanding  members  of  our 
committee  who,  apparently,  if  they  did  not 
vote  as  some  Members  of  the  House  thought 
they  should  vote  on  some  of  the  questions 
before  our  committee  are  not  now  members 
of  this  select  committee,  and  they  would 
really  be  qualified  members  to  serve  on  that 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Wright.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
someone  has  resigned  from  the  select  com- 
mittee or  has  been  dismissed  from  the  sele<;t 
committee  or  has  ceased  to  participate  In 
its  activity  because  of  some  vote? 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
at  all.  I  am  suggesting  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers who  were  on  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
and  who  sat  with  you  and  with  me  for  74 
days  on  the  discussion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  demonstrated  real  in- 
terest and  who  have  talent  and  they  are  not 
now  on  this  select  committee.  The  point  I 
am  making,  and  there  is  some  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  of  us,  is  that  there  was  pos- 
sibly some  politics  played. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  gentleman  is  question- 
ing the  decision  in  the  original  selection  of 
the   membership  of   the  special   committee. 

Mr.  Schwencel.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  gentleman  Is  question- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  decision  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  special  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  That  is  true,  yes. 


Investigation  of  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Pbogram 

The  Speaker.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SCHWENGEL)    Is   Tecoghlzed    for   60   minutes. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram from  its  inception.  Prom  this  vantage 
point  I  have  been  convinced  that  there  is 
an  enormous  and  Important  investigative 
Job  to  be  done  and  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
policies  adopted  by  the  various  State  high- 
way departments  if  the  public  Interest  is  to 
be  served  by  this  multiblllion  dollar  high- 
way program.  However,  I  have  become 
equally  convinced  that  this  Job  will  not 
and  cannot  be  fully  done  by  our  present 
subcommittee  which  contains  13  Democrat 
members  and  only  6  Republicans. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  several  times  before 
In  the  Record,  there  has  never  been  a  select 
or  special  committee  of  the  House,  charged 
with  investigating  a  particular  field,  where 
the  minority  members  have  so  little  repre- 
sentation regardless  of  which  party  controls 
the  House.  Such  a  politically  constituted 
committee  cannot  command  the  broad  con- 
fidence of  the  House  and  the  public  that 
its  motives  are  beyond  suspect.  We  are  all 
sophisticated  enough  to  recognize  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  political  considera- 
tion in  ever:'  committee  and  this  is  espe- 
cially so  where  the  majority  party  has  more 
than  a  2  to  1  majority  on  the  committee. 
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Thus  It  is  with  this  special  subcommit- 
tee. There  have  been  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  politics  on  both  sides  In  the  man- 
ner this  committee  has  functioned  to  date; 
this  was  especially  true  in  the  period  prior 
to  the  recent  presidential  election.  But 
now  that  the  election  is  over,  I  think,  and 
hope  that  politics  will  be  submerged  and 
that  both  parties,  which  contain  men  of 
good  will,  can  unite  against  crooks,  grafters, 
and  incompetents  who  are  bringing  our  vast 
Federal  aid  project  into  public  disrepute. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
to  create  a  new,  select  bipartisan,  committee 
of  the  House  to  complete  the  Job  which  so 
far  has  not  and  could  not  be  done  during 
the  short  existence  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Program.  I  Include  the  resolution  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

'Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1961, 
there  is  hereby  established  and  created  a  se- 
lect committee  which  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  investigations  and  studies 
of  all  aspects  of  and  problems  arising  under 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  and  to 
determine  whether  any  changes  are  required 
in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  ob- 
tain all  facts  possible  in  relation  thereto 
which  would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest 
but  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enacting  re- 
medial legislation:  Provided,  That  the  select 
committee  shall  not  Invade  any  subject  mat- 
ter under  active  Investigation  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House. 

"Sec.  2.  la)  The  select  committee  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  six  from  the  majority  party  and 
six  from  the  minority  party,  and  shall,  at 
its  first  meeting,  to  be  called  by  the  Speaker, 
select  a  chairman  from  the  members  of  the 
majority  party  and  a  vice  chairman  from  the 
minority  members,  and  adopt  rules  of  pro- 
cedure not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

(  b  I  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointments. 

"Sec.  3.  The  select  committee  ffiay  from 
time  to  time  submit  to  the  House  such  pre- 
liminary reports  as  it  deems  advisable:  and 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  present  Congress 
shall  submit  to  the  House  Its  final  report  on 
the  results  of  its  study  and  investigation, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable.  Any  report  submitted 
when  the  House  Is  not  in  session  may  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

■  Sec  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  select  committee  is  authorized  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  ( 1  )  make 
such  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House;  (2)  hold  such  hearings;  (3) 
ait  and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at 
such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  the  House  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned;  (4)  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such 
testimony,  either  orally  or  by  deposition; 
(7)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  such  attor- 
neys. Investigators,  technical  engineering, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants  who  are 
qualified,  experienced,  and  knowledgeable  in 
roadbuiId:ng  and  highway  matters  as  it  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the 
judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

"Six:.  5.  For  further  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution ( 1 )  subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
$lgnature  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee or  any  members  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member;  (2)  oaths  to 
witnesses  may  be  administered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  or  any  member 
thereof. 

"Sec.  6.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the   transaction  of   business,   except  two  cw 


more  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  evidence  Including  sworn 
testimony. 

"Sec.   7.  The   expenditures   authorized   by 

this    resolution   shall    not   exceed   and 

shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  authorized  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration." 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  drafting  this  resolution.  I 
have  combined  what  I  think  are  the  best 
feattires  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  and  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

The  Senate  select  committee,  called  the 
"Labor  Rackets  Committee,"  investigated 
the  extremely  sensitive  field  of  labor  and 
management  for  3  years  and  reflected  credit 
upon  the  Senate  and  upon  the  Congress. 
Composed  of  four  Democrats  and  four  Re- 
publicans, even  though  the  Republican 
strength  In  the  Senate  was  considerably  less 
than  this  ratio,  this  select  committee,  under 
the  graceful  chairmanship  of  Senator  JoH^f 
McClellan,  kept  politics  at  an  absolute 
minimum. 

During  these  3  years  of  Investigation,  all 
of  the  committee  reports  were  unanlmovia 
except  for  two.  Of  these  two  reports.  I  no- 
tice that  the  only  dissent  in  one  was  filled 
by  a  Democrat  Senator  and  In  the  other  the 
four  Republican  members  signed  one,  and 
the  four  Democrat  members  Issued  two  sep- 
arate views  on  the  same  subject  matter. 
This.  I  think.  Is  a  marvelous  record  and  one 
which  I  am  convinced  ran  be  duplicated  In 
this  equally  sensitive  area  cf  Federal  aid  to 
highways 

You  win  notice  that  my  resolution  calls 
for  a  select  committee  composed  of  12 
Members  of  the  House  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  6  from  each  party.  The  number 
12  is  an  arbltarary  figure,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
have  chosen  it  with  the  thought  that  such 
committees  will  be  more  effective  with  a  rela- 
tively small  membership.  You  will  further 
notice  that  the  12  members  selected  by  the 
Speaker  will  select  a  chairman  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  the  vice  chairman  from 
the  minority  party.  This,  again,  is  a  feature 
which  I  have  taken  from  the  resolution 
creating  the  Labor  Rackets  Committee  and 
which.  In  my  Judgment  and  the  Judgment 
of  many  observers,  operated  to  keep  politics 
at  a  minimum. 

Let  me  demonstrate  how  this  can  be  so. 
The  Democratic  Party,  In  addition  to  con- 
trolling both  Houses  of  the  Congre-ss,  now 
controls  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Is.  therefore,  responsible  for 
administering  the  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
And,  while  it  is  true  that  prior  to  the  last 
election  our  special  subcommittee  was.  In 
a  sense.  Investigating  the  shortcomings  of 
a  Republican  administration,  the  shoe  Is 
now,  or  shortly  will  be,  on  the  other  foot. 
The  possibility  is  not  entirely  remote,  in 
my  view,  that  the  Republicans  could  cap- 
ture control  of  the  Hoxise  and  this  com- 
mittee In  1962.  And.  himian  nature  being 
what  it  Is,  a  Republican  majority  in  control 
of  the  investigative  machinery  of  the  House 
theoretically  could  be  more  Interested  In 
tarring  a  Democratic  administration  than 
getting  at  the  facts. 

But,  under  my  resolution  and  my  hy- 
pothetical example,  the  Democratic  Party 
wotild  still  retain  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  select  committee  and.  In  addi- 
tion, would  have  a  vice  chairman  of  Its  own. 
all  of  whom  could  act  as  a  brake  on  any 
political  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
licans. So,  while  In  the  short  view  the 
Democratic  Party  may  be  surrendering  a  few 
of  Its  prerogatives.  In  the  long-range  view  I 
think  both  parties  and  the  public  interest 
can  be  served  if  what  I  have  described  should 
come  about. 

There  are  other  and  equally  cogent  argu- 
ments to  support  my  resolution  which  I  hope 
will  commend  it  to  all  Members  of  the  House 


regardless  of  what  party  they  belong  to.  I 
welcome  their  support  for  this  resolution 
and,  for  further  considerations,  I  refer  them 
to  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  September  16.  1960,  which  appears 
In  the  CoNGRESsio.NAL  RrcoRD,  volume  100, 
part  14,  pages  18775  to  18782  I  also  Include 
this  speech  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

"Pederal-Aid  HicHWAT  Program 
"(Speech  of  Hon.  Fred  Schwencel,  of  Iowa, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wednes- 
day, August  31,  1960) 

"Mr.  ScHWENCEi,.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been 
In  existence  for  almost  1  year  now.  During 
this  time,  the  staff  of  a  dozen  or  so  counsel 
and  Investigators,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
has  been  combing  the  country  for  scandals 
In  the  multl-bllUon-dollar  Interstate  High- 
way System.  While  getting  the  crooks  Is  Im- 
portant, and  I  am  In  favor  of  It,  this  Is  not 
the  only  thing  this  committee  ought  to  be 
doing.  Then,  too,  it  should  be  noted  that 
what  our  subcommittee  has  done  to  date 
would  convince  even  a  man  from  Mars  that 
It  has  not  borne  out  the  charges  yet,  made 
in  some  of  the  press  and  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic colleagues"  press  releases,  that  our  ex- 
poses would  make  Teapot  Dome  seem  like  a 
child's  game  of  marbles  and  would  dwarf 
In  comparison  the  sordid  Dave  Beck-Jimmy 
Hoffa  episodes  uncovered  by  the  McClellan 
Labor  Rackets  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

"Thus  far.  we  have  held  two  hearings:  one 
of  them  involving  vertical  bridge  clearance 
and  another  dealing  with  fraud  In  Okla- 
homa, which  case  admittedly  was  not  com- 
pletely investigated.  Also,  It  should  be 
noted  that  Just  when  It  appeared  that  the 
subcommittee  could  get  Its  teeth  Into  a  real 
meaty  scandal  Involving  alleged  millions  of 
dollars  of  right-of-way  Irregularities  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  the  chairman  has 
unilaterally  decided  that  there  will  be  no 
more  hearings  until  after  the  November 
election  in  order  to  keep  any  political  con- 
siderations out  of  the  probe. 

"Now  this  decision  represented  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  Chair's  earlier  position, 
for  we  Republican  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee had  been  Informed  that  there  would 
be  further  hearings  after  the  conventions 
of  the  two  political  parties  but  before  the 
November  elections. 

"What  occurred  between  early  May  and 
June  20  that  would  account  for  this  press 
release  Indicating  a  complete  change  from 
earlier  positive  assurance  to  the  committee'' 
I  suggest  a  clue  can  be  found  In  the  Boston 
Traveler,  dated  May  13,  1960,  which  first 
broke  the  news  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  had  'uncovered  evidence  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  In  our  appraisals  In 
Massachusetts  Federal- aid  highway  pro- 
gram." Carried  under  the  headline  U.S. 
Probes  Appraisals  for  Massachusetts  Roads.' 
this  story  was  front-page  stuff  in  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler.  I  Include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  the  article  referred  to  above: 


"  '(From  the  Boston  Traveler.  May  13.  1960) 

"  'us    PROBES    appraisals    FOR    MASSACHUSETTS 
ROADS 

"'(By  Tom  W.  Gerber) 
"  'Washington. — The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  uncovered  evidence  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  In  overappralsals  in 
Massachusetts  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

'■  'And  the  Bureau  has  launched  a  two- 
pronged  Investigation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Works*  land  value 
estimates  for  rights-of-way  for  Federal-aid 
highways. 

"  'Bureau  cut  off  payments  for  land  takings 

here 

"  "Atop  this,  the  Traveler  learned  today  the 
Bureau  In  January  cut  off  payments  to  the 
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state  for  right-of-way  land   takings   based 
on  DPW  appraisals. 

"  "This  action  was  taken  pending  exhaus- 
tive audit  of  each  suspected  overappralsed 
land  parcel  In  highway  rights-of-way. 

"  'A  top  source  said  the  Bureau  has  made 
no  payments  to  the  State  for  acquiring 
rights-of-way  since  Federal  funds  were  shut 
off  4  months  ago. 

"  "And  it  was  learned  Massachusetts  is  the 
only  State  In  the  Nation  currently  under 
this  restriction. 

"  'Under  normal  practice,  the  Bureau 
makes  progress  payments  for  acquiring 
needed  highway  rights-of-way  without  audit. 

"  'This  helps  speed  construction  of  the  Na- 
tlons  •37  billion,  41,000-mile  highway  pro- 
gram.   Audits  normally  are  conducted  later. 

"  'Englneer-appralser-accountant  teams 
from  the  Bureau's  project  examination  di- 
vision have  been  investigating  the  Massa- 
chusetts DPW's  right-of-way  land  appraisals 
for  several  months. 

•'  'More  than  100  suspected  swollen  ap- 
praisals are  under  scrutiny. 

"  'And  only  last  week,  the  Bureau  hired 
the  Washington,  DC.  valuation  engineering 
firm  of  Beaaley  &  Beasley,  to  doublecheck 
the  Bureau's  findings. 

"  "This  professional  appraising  firm  often 
has  worked  under  Government  contract.  It 
has  been  hired  in  the  past  by  the  Navy  and 
the  Krmy  Corps  of  Engineers  in  addition  to 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

"  "Three  years  ago.  some  of  the  evidence 
uncovered  by  this  concern  led  to  Federal 
Indictments  in  the  Indiana  highway  scandals. 

"  "The  Traveler  learned  three  land  parcels 
In  eastern  Massachusetts,  valued  by  State- 
hired  appraisers  at  about  HOO.OOO  each,  only 
were  worth  between  $30,000  and  *40.000  In 
the  opinion  of  Government  appraisers. 

•'  "The  Department  of  Justice  here  has  been 
Informed  of  these  preliminary  findings,  the 
Traveler  learned.  It  was  reported  "watch- 
ing" the  investigation. 

"  'Overpayments  in  two  categories 

"  'Bureau  agents  discovered  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  overappralsals  both  In  the 
costly  Interstate  Highway  System  and  In  the 
so-called  primary,  secondary  and  urban  pro- 
grams In  Massachusetts. 

"■  The  Federal  Government  pays  90  jsercent 
of  the  costs  under  the  Interstate  program 
and  splits  the  costs  50-50  with  the  State  for 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  projects. 

"  'The  Traveler  learned  the  Bureau's  sys- 
tematic analysis  of  the  State's  right-of-way 
land  appraisals  done  on  a  sample  basis. 

"  "Bureau  agents.  Including  former  FBI 
men.  are  examining  more  than  10  percent  of 
roughly  1,000  right-of-way  land  appraisals 
accomplished  by  the  State  last  year. 

"  'However,  one  source  said  the  sampling 
Included  the  three  in  the  tlOO.OOO  bracket. 
He  said  the  States  questionable  appraisals 
generally  appear  to  t>e  between  25  to  50  per- 
cent too  high  according  to  Federal  standards. 

"  "Two  separate  sources  told  the  Traveler 
many  of  the  States  appraisals  were  "un- 
reasonable, unsupported  and  erroneous." 
Both  sources  used  the  same  words. 

""  "The  investigation  was  touched  off  late 
last  year  when  the  State  failed  to  provide 
satisfactory  documentation  for  land  apprais- 
als required  for  highway  rights-of-way. 

"  'A  Traveler  source  said  It  soon  was  "ob- 
vlous'  much  of  the  data  In  the  State  ap- 
praisals was  erroneous. 

"  However,  this  source  refused  to  rule  out 
the  possibility  the  bloated  appraisals  repre- 
sented  merely   errors  of  Judgment. 

"  But  he  pointed  to  the  fact  some  esti- 
mated land  values  In  the  DPW  appraisals 
failed  to  coincide  with  appraisals  of  similar 
nearby  land. 

"  'Professional  probers  costly  to  Government 
"  'He  also  pointed  to  the  fact  the  Bureau 
had  hired  the  firm  of  professional  appraisers 
"at  considerable  cost  to  the  Government." 


"  'He  said  this  wouldn't  be  done  unless 
"substantial  stuns"  were  Involved. 

"  'It  was  reported  the  Investigation  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  appraisers, 
property  owners  and  DPW  employees  were 
being  questioned,  with  a  view  toward  more 
drastic  action  by  the  Government. 

"  'The  Massachusetts  DPW  usually  hires 
private  appraisers  to  make  land  value  esti- 
mates. They  are  paid  from  $500  to  $1,000, 
depending  on  the  scope  of  the  appraisal 
Job. 

"  'If  the  land  is  believed  to  be  worth  more 
than  $25,000,  two  appraisers  are  hired.  For 
the  most  part,  these  appraisers  are  local  real 
estate  operators. 

"  Probe  reported  planned  in  firo  stages 

"  "The  investigation  was  reported  to  be 
planned  In  two  stages. 

"  'Now  under  way  Is  the  first  stage  to  de- 
termine the  basis  for  the  suspected  high 
appraisals. 

"  "The  second  stage  would  be  to  make  cer- 
tain that  none  of  the  appraisals  was  set  be- 
fore the  right-of-way  land  was  examined. 

"  While  the  Bureau  has  shut  off  payments 
to  the  State  for  acquiring  right-of-way  land, 
construction  progress  payments  still  are  be- 
ing made. 

"  It  was  reported  this  part  of  the  highway 
program  In  Massachusetts  was  not  under 
unusual  examination. 

"  "In  previous  years,  all  Federal  payments 
under  the  cooperative  highway  construction 
program  were  cut  off  in  Indiana  and  Arizona 
when  scandals  racked  their  State  highway 
departments. 

"  'Di  Nat  ale  auarc  of  Federal  probe 

"  'State  Public  Works  Commissioner  An- 
thony N.  Dl  Natale  Issued  a  statement 
Sunday  suggesting  he  was  aware  of  the  Bu- 
reau double-barreled  Inquiry. 

"  He  announced  he  would  "cull  out  and 
fire  Incompetents"  hired  by  the  DPW  as 
property  negotiators  and  appraisers  on  high- 
way projects.'  " 

"This  sutx;onunittee,  authorized  by  the 
House  to  Investigate  Irregularities  in  the  In- 
terstate System  has  proved  to  be  a  'most  re- 
luctant dragon'  when  Massachusetts  is  con- 
cerned. This  alarming  situation  has  been 
known  by  the  subcommittee  since  January  of 
1960,  when  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  first 
learned  of  It,  cut  off  all  payment  on  all  Mas- 
sachusetts Federal-aid  projects,  and  began  a 
vigorous  Investigation  on  Its  own  Initiative. 
And  as  noted  above.  It  has  been  noted  In  the 
Boston  press  since  May  13,  1960.  Yet,  even 
though  the  staff  Independently  determined 
that  there  was  substance  to  these  allegations 
of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government, 
this  subcommittee  had  made  no  move  to 
have  the  staff,  assisted  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  prepare  this  case  for  hearing. 

"This  Inaction  should  be  contrasted  with 
the  alacrity  with  which  this  subcommittee 
pounced  upon  some  newspaper  clippings  ex- 
posing alleged  irregularities  In  Tulsa.  Okla., 
and  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  hearings 
during  the  first  week  of  May  of  this  year. 
So  eagerly  was  the  Oklahoma  matter  pushed, 
that  the  grand  Jury  evidence  was  presented 
In  open  hearings  shortly  after  several  con- 
tractors were  Indicted  and  even  before  they 
could  be  given  a  fair  trial  In  a  court  of  law. 
It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  present 
Governor  of  Oklahoma,  whose  presence  as  a 
witness  was  demanded  by  me  to  explain  why 
he  had  rewarded  unfaithful  State  highway 
oflBclals  with  increased  pay  and  Job  security, 
was  not  called  as  a  witness. 

"May  came  and  went,  and  still  there  was 
little  Interest  In  Massachusetts.  So  did  Jtine 
and  July.  But  In  the  words  of  a  familiar 
song.  "The  days  g^-ow  short  as  we  reach  Sep- 
tember." On  August  16.  1960,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellis  L. 
Armstrong,  Commissioner,  referred  the  re- 
sults of  their  Investigations  to  the  subcom- 


mittee and  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
its  review  and  any  action  It  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate.  This  letter  has  been  released  to 
the  press  and  reported  in  the  Boston  Traveler 
on  August  17,  1960.  I  therefore  Include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

"  "(From  the  Boston  Traveler,  Aug.  17,  1960] 

■    letter  to  house  UNrr  crrAiLS  road  probe 

"  '(Traveler  Washington  Bureau) 

"  'Washington. — Following  is  the  text  of  a 
letter  transmitting  reports  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Federal-aid  highway  program  from  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Program : 

Hon.  John    A.    Blatnik, 

"  "Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program,  House  of 
Reprcsentatii^es.  Washington,  DC. 
"'"Dear  Mr.  Blatnik:  Reference  is  made 
to  the  review  by  this  Bureau  of  certain  ap- 
praisal practices  In  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts which  has  been  continuing  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year  and  with  certain  as- 
pects of  which  members  of  your  staff  are 
familiar.  As  a  result  of  information  that 
fee  appraisers  retained  by  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  connection  with  Federal  aid 
projects,  were  submitting  inadequate  or 
misleading  information  in  appraisal  reports 
to  Justify  appraisals  far  In  excess  of  true 
market  value,  the  Project  Examination  Divi- 
sion of  this  Bureau  in  coop>eration  with  your 
field  offices  undertook  a  special  review  in 
January  of  this  year.  In  addition,  at  that 
time  the  Bureau  required  that  no  payments 
be  made  to  Massachusetts  reimbursing  it 
for  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  right-of- 
way  on  Federal-aid  projects,  except  after 
final  audit  of  such  property  Involved. 

"  '  "BxniEAu  continues  special  review 

"  '  "After  several  months  of  review,  the  Bu- 
reau retained  the  firm  of  Beasley  &  Beasley 
of  Washington,  DC,  to  make  new  appraisals 
of  certain  selected  projects  in  Massachusetts, 
including  a  primary  Federal-aid  project  in 
Wakefield  and  an  Interstate  project  in  Attle- 
boro.  At  the  same  time  the  Bureau  con- 
tinued its  own  special  review.  The  firm  of 
Beasley  &  Beasley  has  now  submitted  Its 
first  reports  containing  its  appraisals  in 
Wakefield  and  the  southerly  part  of  the  in- 
terstate project  at  Attleboro.  Copies  of  these 
repwrts  are  forwarded  herewith. 

An  analytical  and  comparative  review 

of  these  Beasley  appraisals  and  those  of  in- 
dependent fee  appraisers  retained  by  the 
State  is  now  underway.  This  analysis  to 
date  reveals  that  certain  fee  appraisers  re- 
tained by  the  State,  by  using  misleadmg 
information  and  Ignoring  available  data, 
placed  values  on  selected  properties  far  in 
excess  of  values  that  could  t>e  supported  by 
available  true  market  data.  For  example, 
sales  of  Improved  properties  were  reported 
as  unimproved  and  were  used  to  support 
prices  In  land  far  In  excess  of  the  true  land 
value.  At  the  same  time,  the  appraisers 
Ignored  pertinent  sales  of  unimproved  prop- 
erty In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  subject 
properties  which.  If  used,  would  have  Justi- 
fied the  assignment  of  much  lower  values. 

CASES    INVOLVE    LARGE    SUMS 

"  '  "For  the  most  part  these  selected  cases 
Involved  extensive  properties  and  large  sums 
of  money.  The  Bureau  has  made  no  pay- 
ments In  reimbursement  to  Massachusetts  on 
any  of  these  properties 

"  '  "A  preliminary  detailed  analysis  of  these 
selected  cases  is  now  in  our  files  and  avail- 
able to  your  committee.  This  analysis,  to- 
gether with  other  Independent  Information 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this 
Bureau,  support  a  conclusion  that  certain 
fee  appraisers  employed  by  the  State  have 
been  subjected  to  pressures  which  comprised 
their  Independence.  Such  analysis  and  such 
other  information  have  been  and  are  being 
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submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
Its  review  and  any  action  it  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate. 

"  '  "If  there  is  any  further  information  on 
this  subject  which  you  desire,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  us. 

"  *  "Sincerely  yours, 
I  Ellis  L  Armstrong, 

"  •  "Commissioner  of  Public  Roads."  ' 

I  "On  August  17,  1960,  the  Boston  Traveler 
carried  an  article  written  by  Its  correspond- 
ent Tom  W  Gerber.  under  such  headlines 
as  Land  Appraisals  Boosted  300  PC.,'  'Ex- 
cesses Run  Into  Millions  of  Dollars,'  and 
'Hl»h  State  Official  Is  Under  Suspicion,"  I 
ask  that  this  article  dated  August  17.  1960. 
also  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
as  well  as  similar  articles  appearing  In  the 
Boston  Herald,  dated  August  18.  1960,  en- 
titled US.  Pledges  Complete  Probe  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Highway  Land  Cost":  in  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler  on  August  18.  1960,  entitled, 
"Massachusetts  Highway  Scandals  Worst 
Yef;  In  the  Boston  Herald  dated  August  19, 
leeo,  entitled  TBI  To  Probe  State  Scandal 
In  Land  Taking',  and  In  the  Boston  Traveler, 
dated  August  19,  1960,  entitled  'GOP  De- 
mands Action  in  Massachusetts  Roads 
Probe.' 

**  '(From  the  Boston  Traveler,  Aug.  17.  1960] 

"  'MASSACHUSETTS    HIGHWAY    SCANDAL 

"'(By   Tom   W.    Gerber) 

"  'Washington. —  Excessive  land  appraisals 
in  the  Massachusetts  Federal-aid  highway 
program  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  the 
Traveler   learned   today. 

"  'A  high  State  official  Is  under  suspicion  In 
the  racket,  believed  the  largest  yet  In  the 
Nation's  $50  billion  highway  construction 
program. 

"  These  facts  come  to  light  as  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  filed  a  preliminary 
report  to  Congress  on  a  3-month  investiga- 
tion of  highway  land  takings  In  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  'The  results  of  this  inquiry  and  other 
data  already  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  for  "any  action 
•   •   •  It  may  deem  appropriate." 

"  "The  preliminary  investlnatlon  report  was 
prepared  by  Beasley  &  Beasley,  an  Inde- 
pendent Washington  valuation  engineering 
firm  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  look  Into  the  Massachusetts  situation. 
Its  Inquiry  is  continuing. 

"  'Three  years  ago,  evidence  uncovered  by 
this  firm  In  another  BPR  investigation  led  to 
Federal  Indictments  In  the  Indiana  highway 
scandals. 

"  'The  current  report  does  not  name  the 
Massachusetts  official  under  suspicion  In  the 
land  appraisal  racket. 

"  'However,  the  Traveler  learned  the  official 
and  certain  accomplices  subjected  highway 
right-of-way  land  appraisers  employed  by 
the  State  to  "pressures  which  compromised 
their  independence." 

"  'These  appraisers  were  hired  by  the  State, 
mostly  last  year,  to  set  values  on  land  the 
State  would  take  for  construction  of  Federal- 
aid  highways. 

"  'In  some  cases,  their  appraisals  were  up 
to  300  percent  higher  than  detailed  valua- 
tions determined  by  Beasley  &  Beasley. 
These  cases  Involved  extensive  land  tracts. 

I     "  'Threats  go  with  bloated  appraisals 

"  'The  Traveler  learned  the  bloated  ap- 
PTalsa'.s  were  submitted  in  some  cases  under 
threat  of  losing  the  State's  business  If  the 
fee  appraisers  failed  to  comply. 

"  'However,  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  have  to  pay  for  these  excessive  land- 
taking  costs. 

"  "The  BPR  In  January  cut  off  payments 
to  Massachusetts  for  highway  right-of-way 
taking  based  on  State  department  of  pub- 
lic works  appraisals. 

"  'The  Federal  Government  usually  reim- 
burses the  State  for  90  percent  of  the  costs 


of  land-taking  and  construction  of  the  vast 
Interstate  Highway  System  within  the  State. 

"  It  also  pays  the  State  half  the  cost  of 
land-taking  and  construction  under  the  so- 
called  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  high- 
way construction  program. 

"  Most  of  these  facts  were  contained  In  a 
Beasley  &  Beasley  report  forwarded  by  the 
BPR  to  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program. 

"  'Two  thick  volumes  of  Investigation  re- 
sults and  an  accompanying  letter  were  sent 
to  the  subcommittee  that  has  been  Investi- 
gating reported  abuses  In  the  Interstate 
highway  program  nationwide. 

"  'The  report  dealt  with  alleged  land  ap- 
praisal excesses  In  Wakefield  and  part  of  an 
Interstate  Highway  95  project  In  Attleboro 
and  North  Attleboro. 

'  'Two  additional  volumes  were  expected 
to  be  sent  to  the  subcommittee  within  a 
few  days  with  additional  details  on  the  Attle- 
boro-North  Attleboro  project. 

"  'The  valuation  engineering  firm,  which 
previously  has  worked  under  contracts  with 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  BPR,  is  expected 
to  complete  a  study  of  the  Gardner  area 
next  month 

"  In  addition  to  tliia  study,  the  Bureau's 
project  examination  division  has  been  In- 
vestigating suspected  land  valuation  ex- 
cesses In  Massachusetts  since  January,  when 
Federal  paj-ments  were  halted. 

"  'The  Bureau's  agenu  still  are  operating 
within  the  State. 

"  'The  letter  transmitting  the  reports  to 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  subcommittee  chairman,  told 
how  some  excess  appraisals  were  devised. 

"  'The  letter  said  "certain  fee  appraisers  re- 
tained by  the  State"  used  misleading  Infor- 
mation and  Ignored  available  data  that 
would  have  supported  lower  valuations. 

"  Thus,  the  letter  said,  sales  of  Improved 
properties  were  reported  as  unimproved  and 
were  used  to  support  prices  for  unimproved 
nearby  land  far  In  excess  of  true  value. 

"  'The  letter  continued: 

At  the  same  time  the  appraisers  Ig- 
nored pertinent  sales  of  unimproved  prop- 
erty In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  subject 
properties  which,  if  used,  would  have  Justi- 
fied the  assignment  of  much  lower  values." 

"  Thus,  If  there  was  a  $30,000  house  on  a 
lot  worth  $10,000,  the  land  alone  would  be 
appraised  for  $40,000  to  justify  an  excessive 
valuation  for  a  property  to  be  taken  In  the 
vicinity. 

"  'The  Traveler  learned  the  puffed  valu- 
ations were  on  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  properties  Involved  In  land-Uklngs  In 
the  Wakefield  and  Attleboro-North  Attleboro 
areas. 

"  The  Investigation  showed  land  apprais- 
als were  reasonably  accurate  on  smaller 
properties. 

"  'Yet,  the  Traveler's  sources  said  the  ex- 
cessive valuations  would  run  into  "millions 
of  dollars" — considerably  more  than  orlgl- 
ntUly  suspected  when  the  Investigation  flrst 
was  undertaken. 

"  'And  the  State  already  has  paid  for  some 
land  takings  based  on  these  overvaluations, 
the  Traveler  learned. 

"  But  no  Federal  money  has  reached  the 
hands  either  of  the  State  official  or  the  ap- 
praisers Involved.  The  appraisers  are  paid 
fees  based  on  their  work. 

"  'Normally,  the  Federal  Government 
would  reimburse  the  State  half  of  the  high- 
way Improvement  cost  under  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  Federal  highway 
program. 

"  'The  project  In  Wakefield,  now  in  the  con- 
struction stage.  Involved  a  widening  of  Route 
128. 

"  'It  Is  a  3.3-mlle  stretch  skirting  Wake- 
field's northern  boundary  from  North  Ave- 
nue to  the  Saugus  River,  Including  the 
Lowell  Street  Interchange. 

"  'It  originally  was  planned  In  1956,  de- 
signed in  1957  and  authorized  for  acquisi- 


tion In  1958  and  1959.  The  State  filed  iu 
required  declaration  of  land  taking  In  Au- 
gxist  1959. 

"  The  Attleboro  project  on  which  the  In- 
vestigation still  was  Incomplete,  involved 
two  stretches  of  Interstate  highway  totaling 
6  6  miles. 

"  The  first  part  extended  4.6  miles  from 
the  Rhode  Island  line  In  South  Attleboro 
through  Industrial-commercial  property  to  a 
point  north  of  Thacher  Street. 

"  'The  second  stretch  wa«  2.1  miles  from 
just  north  of  the  propoeed  Commonwealth 
Avenue  Interchange  to  a  point  north  of 
Kelley  Boulevard. 

"  "Hundreds  of  land  tracts  are  Involved  In 
the  land-taking  process  that  will  clear  the 
way  for  the  new  highways.  The  exact  num- 
ber still  Is  undetermined  as  the  Investiga- 
tion continues. 

""  'The  precise  number  of  fee  appraisers  In- 
volved in  the  overvaluations  also  was  un- 
determined. It  was  believed  to  be  a  com- 
paratively small  number. 

"  A  Traveler  source  said  some  of  the  ap- 
praisers apparently  worked  actively  with  the 
States  official  while  others  were  "coerced." 

"  "Since  Federal  money  dldnt  change 
hands,  any  official  charges  against  these  per- 
sons based  on  Justice  Department  Investiga- 
tion, probably  would  be  something  like 
conspiracy. 

"  'Under  State  procedure,  appraisals  ap- 
proved by  the  State  department  of  public 
works  are  sent  to  a  five-member  real  estate 
review  board  for  review. 

■*  "However,  this  group  meets  only  once 
weekly  and  lacks  facilities  for  Investigating 
the  basis  on  which  the  submitted  appraisals 
were  determined. 

"'[From  the  Boston  Herald.  Aug.  18.  1900] 

"  'UNrrXD    STATES    PLEDGES    COMPLETE    FROBE    OF 
MASSACHUSETTS     HIGHWAY     LAND     COST 

""(By  Tom  W.  Gerber) 
"  'Washington. — The  chairman  of  a  Fed- 
eral highway  Investigating  subcommittee 
Wednesday  pledged  a  complete  rundown 
on  excessive  appraisals  In  Massachtisetts' 
Federal-aid  highway  program. 

"  Representative  John  A.  Blatnik  (Demo- 
crat of  Minnesota)  told  the  Herald  hla  group 
was  going  to  find  out  about  US.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads' evidence  that  overvaluations 
totaled  "millions  of  dollars." 

"  'GOP  member  wants  faster  action 

"  'Blatnik,  whose  subconunlttee  waa 
formed  to  watchdog  the  biggest  construc- 
tion undertaking  In  world  history,  said  he 
hoped  to  send  Investigators  to  Massachu- 
setts within  a  month. 

"  But  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Representative  Gordon  H. 
ScHEaXH  (Republican  of  Ohio),  told  the 
Herald  the  investigation  should  be  started 
immediately. 

There's  no  reason  why  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  should  not  conduct  a  complete  In- 
vestigation at  this  time."  Scherer  said. 

■■  Scherer.  reached  Wednesday  night  soon 
after  his  return  from  Cincinnati  said  the 
Massachusetts  highway  scandals  were  far 
worse  than  In  Oklahoma. 

"'  'SCHEREB  said  he  expected  to  have  a 
further  statement  on  the  Massachusetts 
highway  scandals  after  he  had  studied  BPR 
reports  sent  to  the  subcommittee. 

"  'The  subcommittee  In  May  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Oklahoma  highway  scandal. 
Evidence  was  developed  on  falsified  reports. 
pajTnents  for  work  not  done,  death  threats 
and  juggled  claims. 

"'Meeting  August  24 

"  'Blatnik  said  the  subcommittee  would 
discuss  the  evidence  of  bloated  appraisals 
for  right-of-way  land  In  the  Massachusetts 
highway  program  at  an  executive  session 
August  24. 

"  'The  Minnesota  Congressman  said  sub- 
committee experts  would  evaluate  data  ob- 
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talned  by  the  Independent  valuation  engi- 
neering firm  of  Beasley  and  Beasley  and 
other  material  In  BPR  files  before  Investi- 
gators were  sent  to  the  Bay  State. 

I   want  to   make   this   perfectly  clear," 

Blatnik  said.  "The  situation  in  Massachu- 
setts will  be  given  a  complete  rundown." 

"  "However,  he  said  hearings  on  highway 
right-of-way  appraisals  in  Massachusetts 
certainly  would  not  be  held  before  Thanks- 
giving. 

"  'Blatnik  said  no  hearings  would  be  held 
\intil  after  the  November  elections. 

"  'Politics  charge  feared 

"  '  "We  could  be  accused  of  playing  poll- 
tics,"  he  said. 

"  "But  Scherer  disagreed.  He  noted  the 
Beasley  and  Beajsley  reports  and  BPR-de- 
veloped  Information  already  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  VS.  Justice  Department 
lor  "appropriate  action." 

" '  "The  committee  would  be  more  justi- 
fied going  into  Massachusetts  before  any 
possible  indictments  are  returned  than 
afterward,  "  he  said. 

"  'The  BPR  reports  to  the  subcommittee 
and  other  information  obtained  by  the 
Herald  implicated  a  high  Massachusetts 
official  in  the~  excessive  appraisals  racket. 

""  "However,  the  official  was  not  named 
In  the  reports. 

""But  It  was  learned  he  exert' d  "pres- 
sures" on  State-hired  fee  appraisers  to 
"compromise  their  Independence,"  in  making 
true  market  value  appraisals. 

"  'Up   300   percent 

"  'Some  of  these  appraisers  actively  co- 
operated in  the  puffed -appraisal  racket 
while  others  were  coerced  by  the  threat 
of  losing  State  business  if  they  failed  to  co- 
operate, the  Herald  learned. 

"  'Some  appraisals  for  large  land  tracts 
were  as  much  as  300  percent  over  subse- 
quent appraisals  by  Beasley  and  Beasley,  It 
was  learned. 

"  'The  valuation  engineering  firm  from 
Washington.  DC,  was  hired  by  the  BPR  in 
liay  to  investigate  and  doublecheck  infor- 
mation developed  by  the  BPR's  project  ex- 
amination division  since  January. 

"  "That  was  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shut  off  land-taking  reimbursements 
to  the  State  under  the  Interstate  High- 
way program  arid  the  so-called  primary, 
secondary,  and  larban  program  pending  a 
full  audit. 

"  'The  Federal  Government  pays  the  State 
90  percent  of  the  land-taking  and  construc- 
tion costs  under  the  $50  billion  Interstate 
program  and  hall  the  land -taking  and  con- 
struction costs  under  the  primary,  second- 
ary, and  urban  system  in  the  State. 

"  'Two  areas  covered 

"  'However,  de.^pite  this  8-month  hold- 
back of  Federal  funds,  the  Herald  learned 
the  State  already  has  paid  for  some  of  the 
land   that   was  excessively  appraised. 

•*  The  BPR  reix)rt  to  the  subcommittee, 
prepared  by  Beasley  and  Beasley.  covered 
Pederal-ald  highway  projects  in  two  Mas- 
sachusetts areas — Wakefield  and  Attleboro- 
North   Attleboro. 

"  'The  Wakefle.d  propect  was  a  widening 
of  Route  128  along  a  3.3-mile  stretch 
around  the  community's  northern  bulge. 
This  is  under  the  primary  road  program. 

"  Ttie  Attleboro-North  Attleboro  project 
was  in  two  parts  of  proposed  Interstate 
Route  95. 

•*  'So  comparison 

"  "The  first  stretched  for  4.5  miles  from 
the  Rhode  Island  line  In  South  Attleboro 
through  costly  industrial  and  commercial 
property  to  a  point  near  Thacher  Street. 

"  'The  second  was  a  2.1-mlle  segment  from 
north  of  the  prc'posed  Conunonwealth  Ave- 
nue interchange  to  a  point  Jiist  north  of 
Kelley  Boulevard. 


"  'However,  the  Beasley  and  Beasley  reports 
of  these  projects  contained  only  painstaking 
appraisal  of  each  land  parcel  involved  in  the 
highway  construction. 

"  'There  was  no  comparison  with  State 
appraisals. 

"  "This  was  contained  in  other  BPR  data 
not  sent  to  the  subcommittee,  but  to  which 
the  subcommittee   was   given   access. 

"  A  Herald  source  said  two  additional  vol- 
vimes  covering  other  land  appraisals  In  the 
Attleboro  area  would  be  sent  to  the  sub- 
conunlttee of  a  later  date. 

"  'Many   values   upheld 

"  'In  addition,  the  Herald  learned  another 
Federal-highway  project  in  the  Gardner  area 
also  was  under  BPR  and  Beasley  and  Beasley 
review. 

"  'Study  and  analysis  of  this  area  was  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  next  month. 

"  "The  Herald's  source  said  hundreds  of 
land  tracts  were  involved  in  the  two  4-lnch 
thick  reports  sent  to  the  subcommittee. 
However,  he  said  only  "a  small  percentage" 
of  the  appraisals  received  by  Beasley  and 
Beasley  had  been  found  to  be  valued 
excessively. 

"  "Generally,  he  said,  the  larger  tiacts  were 
overvalued  while  smaller  plots  taken  under 
eminent  domain  were  appraised  with  reason- 
able accuracy. 

"  "Nevertheless,  the  Herald  was  told  au- 
thoritatively the  total  overvaluation  In 
Massachusetts  would  run  into  '"millions  of 
dollars."' 

"'  'At  the  outset  of  the  investigation  this 
spring,  it  was  believed  the  over^'aluations 
would  range  only  In  the  hundredf  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

"  'How  was  it  done 

"  'In  a  letter  transmitting  the  report  to  the 
subcommittee.  Public  Roads  Conmissioner 
Ellis  L.  Armstrong  told  how  fee  Appraisers 
justified  excessive  valuations. 

""  "The  letter  to  Blatnik  said  State-hired 
appraisers  used  "misleading  information" 
and  ignored  '"available  data"  that  might 
support  a  true  valuation. 

"  '  "For  example,  sales  of  improved  proper- 
ties were  reported  as  unimproved  and  were 
used  to  support  prices  in  land  far  in  excess 
of  the  true  value,"  the  letter  said. 

"  "And  the  Herald  learned  these  appraisers 
sometimes  ranged  as  far  as  sevtral  miles 
from  the  property  they  were  supposed  to  be 
appraising  to  find  more  costly  land  they 
could  cite  to  support  an  inflated  appraisal. 

"  'Up  to  lawyers 

"  'The  Herald  source  emphaslzetS  the  sus- 
pected appraisers  and  the  State  official  In- 
volved never  collected  Federal  funds.  This 
money  was  shut  off  In  January. 

"  "However.  Intentional  overappra-lsals  sub- 
mitted In  expectation  the  State  would  be 
reimbursed  with  Federal  funds  possibly 
could  be  considered  conspiracy. 

"  'But  this  was  up  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  determine. 

"  'Meanwhile,  both  the  BPR  and  the  Beas- 
ley and  Beasley  investigations  continued. 

"  '(From  the  Boston  Traveler.  Aug   18,  1960] 

"  'MASSACHUSETTS    HIGHWAY   SCANDAL   WORST 
YET 

"  '(By  Tom  Gerber) 

"  'Washington. — Preliminary  evidence  in- 
dicates the  MassachUEetts  highway  scandal 
Is  bigger  than  all  six  under  congressional  in- 
vestigation in  other  St3t/?s  put  together,  an 
informed  source  said   today. 

'"  "The  source,  which  is  close  to  the  inves- 
tigating subcommittee,  would  not  name  the 
other  six  States  currently  under  probe. 

"'  "However,  he  said  the  Massachusetts  situ- 
ation also  involved  more  money  than  scan- 
dals previously  uncovered  in  Arizona,  Indi- 
ana, and  Oklahoma. 

"■  'The  executive  council  today  rejected  a 
proposal  to  halt  State  land-damage  payments 


during  t^e  Federal  investigation  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts highway  scandal. 

"  Councilor  Augustus  Means,  sole  Republi- 
can member,  proposed  the  freeze  and  cast  the 
only   vote   recorded   in   favor. 

"  'He  called  attention  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  investigation  of  Massachu- 
setts land  appraisals  In  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way program. 

Something    is    apparently    brewing    In 

the  De{>artment  of  Public  Works  and  the  U.S. 
Government,"  he  said.  "This  body  should 
not  continue  to  approve  any  more  land  dam- 
ages until  the  matter  is  cleared  up." 

"'  'Councilor  Joseph  R.  Crlmins,  one  of 
seven  Democrats  voting  against  the  motion, 
said  a  halt  in  payments  would  hurt  small 
property  owners  whose  homes  bad  been  taken 
for  new  highways. 

"  'Democratic  Councilor  Patrick  J.  McDon- 
ough  bitterly  attacked  Senator  Leverett  Sal- 
TONSTALL.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Herald  and  Traveler. 

"  He  said  the  newspaper's  stories  about  the 
Federal  Investigation  were  "phony  and 
padded"  for  the  benefit  of  Saltonstall 

Salixdnstall  will  have  all  kinds  of  Fed- 
eral men  here  to  produce  phony  headlines," 
he  said. 

"  'He  told  the  council  that  Eimilar  Federal 
Investigations  are  going  on  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  No  single  State  Is  being 
singled  out.  he  said 

"  'Representative  John  A  Blatnik,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  highway 
investigating  subcommittee,  said  his  group 
will  make  a  complete  rundown  on  evidence 
that  excessive  land  appraisals  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federal-aid  highway  program 
totaled  millions  of  dollars. 

"  "Bi-atnik  said  he  hoped  to  send  subcom- 
mittee Investigators  to  Massachusetts  within 
a  month. 

"  'Asks  probe  right  now 

"  "But  the  ranking  subcommittee's  minority 
member.  Representative  Gordon  H.  Scherer 
(Republican.  Ohio) ,  suggested  the  Investiga- 
tion should  begin  immediately. 

"  'In  an  exclusive  story  in  yesterday's  Trav- 
eler, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  re- 
ported it  had  evidence  of  bloated  appraisals 
for  right-of-way  land  in  the  Massachusetts 
highway  program. 

"  'The  BPR  report  to  the  subcommittee  cov- 
ered Federal -aid  highway  projects  in  Wake- 
field and  Attleboro-North  Attleboro.  The 
report  wa.  prepared  by  Beasley  &  Beasley, 
a  valuation  firm  from  Washington.  D.C. 

"  'The  report  and  other  information  ob- 
tained by  the  Traveler  implicated  a  high 
Massachusetts  official  in  the  excessive  ap- 
praisals racket.  The  official,  however,  was 
not  Identified  by  name. 

"  'Pressures  exerted 

"  'But  it  was  learned  he  exerted  pressures 
on  State-hired  fee  appraisers  to  compromise 
their  Independence  In  making  true  market 
value  appraisals. 

"  'Some  of  these  appraisers  actively  coop- 
erated In  the  puffed-up  appraisals,  while 
others.  It  was  learned,  were  coerced  wltli 
threats  of  losing  State  business  if  they  didn't 
cooperate. 

'"  'Some  appraisals  for  large  land  tracts 
were  as  much  as  300  percent  higher  than  ap- 
praisals subsequently  made  by  Beasley  <t 
Beasley,  it  was  learned. 

"  'The  firm  was  hired  by  the  BFR  In  May 
to  probe  Into  Information  developed  by  the 
Bureau's  project  examination  division  since 
January. 

"  'During  January,  the  Federal  Government 
suspended  land-taking  reimbursements  to 
the  State  under  the  Interstate  Highway  pro- 
gram and  the  so-called  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  program  pending  a  complete 
audit. 

"  'The  Federal  Government  pays  the  State 
90  percent  of  the  land-taking  and  construc- 
tion costs  iinder   the   $50   billion  interstate 
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program.  It  pays  half  the  land-taking  and 
construction  coets  under  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  system  In  the  State. 

"  'Blatnik  told  the  traveler  his  subcom- 
mittee will  discuss  the  evidence  ot  bloated 
appraisals  in  Massachusetts  at  an  executive 
session  Aug:ust  24. 

"  Subcommittee  experts  will  evaluate  It 
before  investigators  are  sent  Into  the  State; 
he  added: 

••  '  "I  want  to  make  this  perfectly  clear." 
he  said,  "the  situation  m  Massachusetts  will 
be  given  a  complete  rundown." 

•  But  he  surmised  that  hearings  on  the 
evidence  would  not  be  held  before  the  No- 
vember elections.  Otherwise,  he  added,  "we 
could  be  accused  of  playing  politics  " 

'  'ScHERE*  disagreed,  noting  that  the  Beas- 
ley  and  Beasley  reports  already  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  U  S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  appropriate  action.     He  said: 

The  subcommittee  would  be  more  jus- 
tified going  into  Massachusetts  before  any 
possible  Indictments  are  returned  than 
afterward."' 

"  'In  adultlon  to  the  Wakefield  and  Attle- 
boro-North  Attleboro  projects,  the  BPR  also 
is  reviewing  another  Federal -highway  proj- 
ect in  the  Gardner  area,  it  was  learned. 

"  'Study  and  analysis  of  this  area  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  next  month. 

■  Hundreds  of  land  tracts  were  Involved 
in  the  two  4-inch-thick  reports  sent  to  the 
subcommittee.  But  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  appraisals  received  by  Beasley  and 
Beasley  had  been  found  to  be  valued  exces- 
sively, a  source  said. 

'■  'In  general,  he  explained  that  the  larger 
tracts  were  overvalued  while  smaller  plots 
taken  under  eminent  domain  were  appraised 
with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  total  overvaluation  In 
Massachusetts  would  run  into  millions  of 
dollars,  it  was  reported."  " 

"■[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.   19,   19601 

•'  'FBI  TO  PROBE  STATE  SC.\ND.\L  IN   LAND  TAKING 

j  ■  '(  By  Paul   Costello) 

"  'The  FBI  win  be  called  in  within  1  week 
to  investigate  the  alleged  millions  of  dollars 
In  excessive  appraisals  for  rights-of-way  In 
the  Massachusetts  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

■•  'The  Herald  learned  Thursday  night  that 
the  U.S.  Justice  Etepartment  has  been  kept 
informed  of  the  preliminary  investigation 
of  large-scale  land  damage  frauds  by  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  It  has 
decided  to  call  the  FBI  into  the  case. 

"  'Three  inventigations 
'  "The  FBI  Inquiry  will  be  conducted  sep- 
arately from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
investigation  and  from  the  investigation  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  independent  valuation 
engineering  firm  of  Beasley  &  Beasley. 

"  'All  that  remains  to  be  completed  before 
the  FBI  steps  in  is  the  filing  of  a  formal  re- 
quest by  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
completion  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
its  final  draft  of  the  preliminary  report  based 
on  Its  7-month  Massachusetts  study. 

"  'The  BPR  broke  the  scandal  Wednesday 
in  a  letter  to  a  special  House  subcommittee 
set  up  as  a  watchdog  on  the  billion-dollar 
Federal-aid  highway  program  throughout  the 
Nation. 

"  'The  FBI  entrance  into  the  scandals 
comes  on  the  heels  of  announcement 
Wednesday  by  subcommittee  Chairman  Rep- 
resentative John  A.  Blatnix  that  prelimi- 
nary reports  of  BPR  and  Beasley  &  Beasley 
warranted  a  complete  rundown  on  excessive 
appraisals  in  Massachusetts'  Pederal-ald 
highway  program. 

"  Blatnik  said  then  that  he  hoped  to  send 
committee  Investigators  Into  Massachusetts 
Within  a  month. 


I 


"  Turns  over  files 
"  'However,  the  ranking  minority  memlaer 
(f  the  subcommittee.  Representative  Oorooh 


H.  ScHEREii  (Republican,  Ohio),  told  the 
Herald  that  there  was  no  reason  why  staff 
investigators  shouldn't  start  on  the  case  at 
once. 

"  "The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  turned  over 
Its  files  In  the  case  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Wednesday.  The  Justice  Department, 
on  the  basis  of  BPR  information,  decided  to 
call  in  the  FBI. 

'•  "The  evidence  presented  by  the  BPR 
showed  that  at  least  one  high  State  official 
has  been  implicated  in  the  right-of-way 
scandal. 

"  This  official  has  not  been  identified  p>end- 
Ing  submission  of  evidence  to  a  Federal  grand 
jury,  but  the  Herald  learned  he  exerted 
pressures  on  State-hired  free  appraisers  to 
compromise  their  independence,  in  making 
true  market  value  appraisals. 

"  Beasley  &  Beasley,  which  was  hired  by 
the  BPR  In  May  to  doublecheck  and  develop 
evidence  uncovered  by  BPR  investigators 
since  January,  has  reported  some  appraisals 
were  inflated  by  as  much  as  300  percent. 

"  'Started  in  January 
'The  BPR  launched  Its  review  of  the 
Massachusetts  phase  of  the  Federal  highway 
progran\  in  January  after  shutting  off  land- 
taking  reimbursements  to  the  State  as  the 
result  of  reports  of  widespread  abuses  here. 

"  The  Federal  Government  reimburses  the 
States  for  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  land 
taking  and  construction  under  the  $50  bil- 
lion Interstate  program  and  pays  50  percent 
under  the  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
road  construction  program. 

'  The  preliminary  BPR  report,  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  FBI  being  called  in.  cov- 
ered Federal-aid  projects  in  Wakefield  along 
Route  128  and  in  the  Attleboro-North  At- 
tleboro area  on  Interstate  Route  95. 

"  'The  Investigation  by  the  FBI  will  be  a 
brand  new  study.  Tlie  BPR  material  will  be 
used  only  to  supply  leads  for  FBI  agents  to 
follow. 

"  'Under  usual  procedures  the  FBI  would 
turn  over  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  to 
the  Justice  Department,  which  then  must 
decide  whether  to  seek  indictments  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury. 

"  'Stormy    session 

"  'In  a  stormy  session  of  the  executive 
council  on  Beacon  Hill  yesterday  as  Demo- 
cratic councilors  defended  the  department 
of  public  works  and  the  Furcolo  administra- 
tion In  the  right-of-way  scandal. 

"  'The  storm  broke  when  the  lone  Repub- 
lican on  the  council,  Augustvis  G.  Means 
of  Essex,  Introduced  a  mild  motion  request- 
ing that  the  council  refrain  from  acting  on 
pending  land-taking  cases  until  the  Federal 
investigation  has  been  completed. 

"  'The  council  defeated  the  motion  7  to  1 
and  then  approved  39  land-taking  damage 
awards. 

"  "Means,  who  reminded  the  councilors  that 
"it  is  this  honorable  body""  that  must  In  the 
last  analysis  pass  on  all  land  takings,  said 
"something  is  brewing  In  the  department  of 
public  works  •  •  •  and  I  urgently  request 
that  we  suspend  action  until  It  Is  apparent 
these  land  takings  are  in  order.'" 

"'  'Councilor  Joseph  Ray  Crimmins.  Demo- 
crat, of  Somerville.  seconded  Means'  motion 
"just  to  get  this  out  in  the  open,"  and  then 
challenged  Means  to  produce  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  DPW. 

"  'The  strongest  comments  came  from 
Councilor  Patrick  J.  McDonough.  Democrat, 
of  Boston,  who  charges  the  published  stories 
out  of  Washington  on  the  Massachusetts  in- 
vestigation Eire  "phony,  padded  stories  for  the 
benefit  of  one  Leverett  Saltonstall." 

"  '(From  the  Boston  Traveler,  Aug.  19.  1960) 

"  'cop    demands     action     in     B4ASSACHUSETTS 
aOADS    PEOBE 

"  '(By  Tom  W.  Oerber) 
"  'Washinoton. — Republican  Members  will 
seek   a   showdown   Wednesday  on  their   de- 


mand that  a  congressional  subcommittee 
begin  an  Inunedlate  Investigation  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts highway  scandal. 

"  They  will  press  their  demand  in  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  House  Highway  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota. 

"Want   to  defer  probe  until  after  election 

"  Blatnik  and  the  other  12  Democratic 
members  of  the  19-man  group  want  to  put 
off  any  inquiry  until  after  the  November 
election.  They  don't  want  to  embarrass  the 
Massachusetts  Democratic  administration 
and  thus  indirectly  Democratic  presidential 
nominee  Senator  John  F  Kennedy. 

"  "Representative  Gordon  H.  Scherer.  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio.  Is  expected  to  lead  the 
minority  fight  for  an  immediate  inquiry 

"  Senator  Leverett  S.altonstall,  Republi- 
can of  Massachusetts,  said  the  BPR's  "shock- 
ing charges  •  •  •  must  be  investigated  to 
the  fullest." 

This.  I  am  confident  responsible  Fed- 
eral authorities  will  do."  he  said. 

Personally,  I  know  nothing  more  of  this 

matter  than  what  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers. But  to  pass  this  matter  off  merely 
as  election-year  politics  demonstrates  care- 
less disregard  for  the  taxpayers'  Interest  and 
public  trust."" 

"'  "Although  the  subcommittee  has  not  yet 
sent  its  investigators  to  Massachusetts,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  pressing 
ahead  with  its  inquiry.  Moreover,  the  FBI 
is  expected  to  launch  an  independent  in- 
vestigation next  week. 

"  The  BPR  investigation  already  has 
turned  up  evidence  that  Massachusetts  ap- 
praisers Inflated  right-of-way  land  appraisals 
for  Federal-aid  highways  by  millions  of 
dollars. 

"  "The  BPR  turned  over  its  preliminary 
files  in  the  case  to  the  Justice  Department  on 
Wednesday  for  "appropriate  action.""  The 
Justice  Department,  In  turn,  decided  to  call 
in  the  FBI. 

•  'High  State  official  under  suspicion 

"■  "A  high  State  official  Is  under  suspicion, 
it  was  learned,  of  pressuring  State-hired  ap- 
praisers to  "compromise  their  lndep>endence" 
by  inflating  their  estimates  of  land  values. 

"  "The  independent  appraisal  Arm  of 
Beasley  &  Beasley.  hired  by  the  BPR  to  check 
the  right-of-way  properties,  has  indicated 
some  values  were  ballooned  by  as  much  as 
300  percent. 

"  The  Federal  Government  reimburses 
States  for  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  land  tak- 
ing and  construction  under  the  »50  billion 
Interstate  Highway  program,  and  50  percent 
under  the  primary,  secondary,  and  iu"ban 
road  construction  program. 

"  "Since  the  BPR  shut  off  reimbursements 
to  Massachusetts  last  January,  however,  no 
Federal  money  has  been  paid  out  for  the 
Inflated  appraisals. 

"  'Federal  courts  nevertheless  could  prose- 
cute participants  in  the  Inflated  scheme  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud." 

"And  while  the  subcommittee  Is  Investigat- 
ing these  alleged  right-of-way  Irregularities 
In  the  Bay  State,  I  commend  to  its  attention 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be  some  liber- 
ties taken  with  the  Federal  purse  In  the 
awarding  of  contracts  for  consulting  engi- 
neering work  by  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Works  Department.  I  especially  would  like 
the  subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  possi- 
bility that  these  contracts  may  have  been 
awarded  on  a  political  patronage  basis  to 
J.  L  Hayden  Associates  and  to  Thomas  Wor- 
cester. Inc.,  both  Massachusetts  firms.  Of 
prime  concern  should  be:  Are  any  of  these 
moneys  and  large  funds  being  returned  to 
the  campaign  coffers  of  the  party  faithful? 
The  basis  for  my  Information  and  concern 
are  some  recent  newspaper  clippings  from 
the  crusading  Boston  Herald,  which  some 
good  public -spirited  citizen  of  the  State  of 
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Massachusetts  recently  sent  to  me.  Because 
some  Members  of  vhe  House  do  not  read  the 
Boston  papers  and  because  I  want  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  I 
request  that  the  newspaper  articles  just 
mentioned  also  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks.  They  are  articles  entitled: 
•Parkin-ay  BrochunM  Cost  146  Each,'  In  the 
Boston  Herald  dated  August  23.  I960;  "No 
Comment,  says  FUcclardl,"  in  the  Boston 
Herald  on  August  23.  I960:  "Thomas  Worces- 
ter Charged  With  •180,784  Tax  Evasion'  In 
the  Boston  Herald  on  Aug\ist  23.  1960;  'Com- 
pany Made  Payments  on  Bogus  Bills,  Trial 
Told"  in  the  Boston  Herald  on  August  25. 
1960;  '$23,000  Brochure  Job  Sublet  for  About 
$5,000.'  In  the  Boston  Herald  on  August  25. 
I960. 
"'(From  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  23,  1960) 

"  'PARKWAY     BRC>CHURES    COST    $46     EACH 

•"(By    I>avld    Farrell    and    Wayne    Hanley) 

"  The  Furcolo  administration  paid  $48  per 
copy    for    500    "(Commemorative    Brochures" 
on  the  proposed  President  Adams  Parkway, 
the  Herald  learned  last  night. 
•'  'Study  still  going  on 

"  'Some  $23,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
was  shelled  out  t^D  J.  L.  Hayden  Associates. 
Inc..  one  of  the  administration's  pet  consult- 
ing engineering  firms,  for  preparing  the  44- 
page.  9-lnch  by  12-lnch  brochure. 

"  The  money  w:is  spent  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Works  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Governor  Furcolo  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
$25,000  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing such  a  parkway. 

"  'Furcolo  and  tils  newly  appointed  com- 
missioner of  public  works.  Jack  Rlcciardl, 
announced  last  week  that  a  parkway  from 
Faneull  Hall,  Boston,  to  Plymouth  was  being 
considered.  The  existing  portions  of  the 
southeast  expressway  from  Boston  to  Quincy 
as  well  as  the  Plymouth  bypass  would  be 
incorporated  In  the  new  roadway  that  calls 
for  construction  Isetween  Quincy  and  King- 
ston, according  to  the  Governor. 

"  'Just  why  the  souvenir  booklet,  which  Is 
largely  a  collection  of  pictures  and  facts  re- 
searched from  various  historical  books  and 
societies,  was  not  put  together  by  the  DPW's 
regular  staff  of  public  relations  consultants 
has  not  been  explained, 

"  'Ostensibly  the  brochure  was  prepared  to 
help  Influence  tJie  Federal  Government  on 
the  necessity  of  constructing  another  park- 
way through  the  south  shore  to  Plymouth 
In  addition  to  tlie  expensive  southeast  ex- 
pressway and  Rotite  3A. 

"  "More  likely,  according  to  one  leading 
Democrat,  the  liuge  outlay  was  made  to 
supply  Governor  Purcolo  with  some  pub- 
licity aimed  at  garnering  votes  for  him  along 
the  south  shore  in  his  bid  to  unseat  Senator 
Saltonstall.  TTie  timing  of  the  announce- 
ment during  the  current  political  campaign 
would  seem  to  bear  this  out.  especially  since 
the  brochure  was  prepared  last  winter. 

"  'Most  statehouse  and  Capital  Hill  observ- 
ers see  little  or  no  chance  of  an  additional 
highway — which  by  the  DPW's  own  conserv- 
ative estimate  would  cost  a  staggering  $76 
million — being  built  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  along  the  south  shore  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

"  '  "//  approved"  clause 
"  'That  the  State  has  no  Intention  of 
spending  a  dime  of  its  own  for  construction 
of  the  parkway  is  manifest  from  the  tenor 
of  the  statements  by  Piircolo  and  Rlcciardl 
when  they  launched  the  trial  balloon  about 
the  road  last  week.  Both  officials  qualified 
their  statements  about  the  proposed  parkway 
with  a  handy  "if  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government"    escap>e    clause. 

"  The  Federal  officials  who  are  studying 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  (not  necessar- 
ily constructing)  a  President  Adams  Park- 
way were  in   Boston  the  last  week  of  July 


conferring  with  representatives  of  the  Bos- 
ton office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  State  public  works  depart- 
ment. 

"  'One  official  at  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  told  the  Herald  he  was  sure  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  balk  at  constructing 
any  great  amount  of  new  roadway  for  the 
parkway  and  would  Insist  on  using  existing 
roads  like  Route  3A  or  the  entire  length  of 
the  Southeast  Expressway  when  it  is  com- 
pleted through  Hingham.  Norwell.  Hanover. 
Pennbroke.  and  Kingston  to  the  Plymotith 
bjrpa-ss. 

"  "He  pointed  out  that  a  freeway  to  the 
western  suburbs,  as  recommended  in  the 
1948  master  highway  plan,  would  have  to 
be  built  before  the  south  shore  gets  another 
new  highway,  especially  if  the  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike  Authority  is  unable  to  finance 
extension  of  the  turnpike  from  Weston  to 
Boston. 

" 'Started  in  19S9 

"  "The  firm  which  authored  the  expensive 
brochtu^  is  one  of  the  up  and  coming  pro- 
fessional engineering  firms  in  Masse chusetts. 
J.  L.  Hayden  Associates,  Inc.,  doing  business 
at  1340  Soldier's  Field  Road,  Brighton,  was 
Incorporated  on  April  9.  1959. 

"  "The  Arm's  Incorporation  papers,  on  Ale  at 
Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Wards  office,  show 
that  John  L  Hayden  of  14  Richland  Road. 
Wellesley,  Is  president  and  treasurer.  Clerk 
is  Philip  A.  Brancuccl,  lawyer,  of  10  Arling- 
ton Street,  Cambridge  The  conwratlon's 
three  directors  are  listed  as  Hayden,  Bran- 
cuccl and  Alice  P.  Kavanaugh  of  54  Kenmore 
Road.  Medford. 

"  'J.  L.  Hayden  Associates  Is  only  one  of 
four  related  Arms  whose  president  is  Hayden 
and  whose  offices  are  at  1340  Soldier's  Field 
Road.  Other  corporate  pmpers  on  flle  at  the 
statehouse  reveal  that  Ha3?den  Is  also  presi- 
dent of  Hayden,  Harding  &  Buchanan,  Inc.; 
Hajrden.  Harding  &  Buchanan  Engineers, 
Inc :  and  Polytechnlcal  Engineering.  Re- 
search &  Sales  Co.,  Inc.  This  latter  firm  is 
known  as  Persco. 

"  'All  of  these  firms,  with  the  exception  of 
Persco.  have  been  the  recipients  of  several 
lucratl%'e  consulting  engineering  contracts 
from  the  F*urcolo  administration  In  recent 
years. 

"  'Many  contracts 

"  'There  are  many  consulting  engineering 
firms  doing  business  with  the  diipartment 
of  public  works  which  lets  the  vast  majority 
of  Its  engineering  work  out  on  contract  to 
private  firms  on  the  grounds  that  the  de- 
partment does  not  have  enough  qualified 
engineers  to  handle  the  tremend(5us  work- 
load occasioned  by  the  State's  huge  road 
program. 

"  "A  check  of  the  DPW's  contracts  with 
these  Arms  shows  that  the  Hayden  com- 
panies have  been  unusually  suc<;essful  In 
convincing  State  officials  not  only  of  the 
value  of  their  work  but  also  of  the  diversity 
of  their  capabilities. 

"  "Following  Is  a  rundown  of  some  of  the 
Hayden  Arms'  contracts  with  the  DPW  and 
Its  division  of  waterways: 

"  '1.  A  $921,000  lump-sum  contract  to  Hay- 
den. Harding  &  Buchanan.  Inc.,  and  CTharles 
A.  Magulre  &  Associates  for  consul*;lng  engi- 
neering work  on  the  Inner  Belt.  The  two 
firms  prestxmably  are  splitting  the  work. 

"  '2.  An  $878,000  contract  to  Hayden,  Hard- 
ing &  Buchanan  Engineers,  Inc.,  for  con- 
sulting engineering  on  a  portion  of  Inter- 
state Route  195  which  runs  between  the 
Rhode  Island  border  at  East  Providence  and 
New  Bedford. 

" 'Eighteen-million-doUar  cost 
"  "The  Arm's  slice  <rf  this  roadway  Is  a  seg- 
ment between  Pall  River  and  Westport.  Es- 
timated construction  cost  of  this  piece  of 
roadway  Is  $18  million  and  the  engineering 
fee  granted  H.,  H.  &  B.  Engineers,  Inc., 
amounts  to  4.88  percent  of  this  or  $878,000. 


Through  last  May  the  firm  bad  received  a 

half  million  dollars  for  the  work  it  had  done 
to  date.  Although  consulting  engineering 
fees  for  highway  construction  Jobs  generally 
run  about  4'2  percent,  the  4  88-perccnt  fee 
to  the  Haydeii  concern  is  not  tin  usual. 

"  •S.  A  $225,000  consulting  engineering  fee 
for  work  on  a  $6  million  construction  seg- 
ment of  the  same  road.  Interstate  Route  195, 
between  Seekonk  and  Swansea  This  con- 
tract also  involved  H.,  H  &  B  Engineers,  Inc. 

"  '4.  A  $148,000  contract  for  J  L.  Hayden 
Associates  for  an  extensive  study  of  the 
State's  highway  needs  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations for  a  detailed  program  of  future 
construction  in  Massachusetts.  This  pre- 
stunably  was  the  study  that  resulted  In  the 
binion-dollar-hlghway  program  that  Furcolo 
unsuccessfully  recommended  to  the  legis- 
lature this  year. 

'"  '5.  An  $84,000  contract  for  J.  L.  Hayden 
AssocLites  to  review  and  study  for  possible 
revision  and  rewriting  the  DPW's  manuals, 
guides,  and  speclflcatlons. 

"  'Waterioays  projects 

"  6.  A  contract  between  the  division  of 
waterways  and  J.  L.  Hayden  Associates  for 
consultant  services  on  certain  waterways 
projects.  As  of  last  January  the  Hayden 
firm  was  paid  $8,811  for  Its  work,  principally 
survey  work,  on  Quequechan  River  In  the 
Fall  River  area  where  the  river's  channel  was 
being  relocated. 

'■  Hayden,  Harding  &  Buchanan,  Inc..  and 
Polytechnlcal  Engineering,  Research  li  Sales 
C3o.  were  Incorporated  on  April  7,  1955. 
Hayden,  Harding  Sc  Buchanan  Engineers, 
Inc.,  was  Incorporated  April  30,  1967.  while 
J.  L.  Hayden  Associates  was  formed  on  April 
9,  1959. 

"  '[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug  33,  1960) 

"  'NO  COMMENT,  SAYS  RICCIARDI 

"  "State  Public  Works  Commissioner  Jack 
Rlcciardl  of  Wellesley  late  yesterday  gave  a 
""no  comment"  answer  to  Et&te  Auditor 
Thomas  J.  Buckley"s  154-page  report  sharply 
criticizing  the  DPW. 

•*  'Rlcciardl,  a  former  deputy  commissioner, 
said  he  had  just  received  the  bulky  document 
and  asked  for  time  to  study  it. 

"  "CoTifrocfj  cited 

"  'Buckley"s  report  made  mention  of  a 
deputy  commissioner  who  received  an  average 
of  $14,000  annually  as  a  consultant  for  more 
than  2  years. 

"  'It  also  singled  out  for  criticism  the 
granting  by  the  DPW  of  44  separate  under- 
$1,(X)0  contracts  to  a  single  painting  contrac- 
tor as  a  "device  to  circumvent  the  laws." 

"  "It  was  pointed  out  that  tinder  State  law 
only  contracts  of  $1,000  or  more  require  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  44  contracts  referred 
to  in  the  audit  of  the  highway  division  of 
the  DP'W  were  "each  for  $125  less  than  the 
statutory  limit  of  $1,000. '" 

"  'Buckley  reported  they  went  to  one 
painting  contractor  for  work  confined  to  a 
single  section  of  the  East  Boston  Expressway. 

"  "The  report  also  criticized  payment  of 
$775,812  for  corrective  construction  at  the 
Roy  C.  Smith  Bridge  on  the  Southeast  Ex- 
pressway near  the  Neponset  Interx^hange  in 
Dorchester.  The  payment  was  made,  the 
report  said,  despite  a  ruling  from  the  attor- 
ney general  that  the  contractor  was  at  fault. 

"  'Buckley  also  questioned  the  award  of  a 
lump  sum  contract  for  $84,000  for  profes- 
sional engineering  services  which  should 
have  been  performed  on  a  cost-plus  basis; 
"overruns"  on  construction  projects  due  to 
consistent  failure  of  preliminary  plans  to 
show  either  the  terrain  or  the  makeup  of  the 
area  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  changes  In 
a  connecting  roadway  contract  on  a  road  in 
Philipston  at  a  cost  of  $88 .(XX)  despite  the 
attc«Tiey  general's  disapproval,  and  failure 
of  leases  for  gas  stations  and  restaurants  to 
spell  out  re8p>onslblUt7  for  local  real  estate 
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'  "  'Payments  held  up 

"  "The  Buckley  report  did  not  Identify  the 
deputy  commlasloner  Involved  as  a  consult- 
ant, but  Rlcclardi  readily  admitted  the  State 
auditor  had  him  In  mind. 

"  'The  audit  also  charged  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  has  held  up  payments 
of  $6,721317  on  land  damage  cases,  pending 
the  outcome  of  Its  probe  into  claims  of  over- 
payment for  land  taken  for  federally  aided 
roads. 

"  The  same  Federal  agency,  the  report  said, 
has  withheld  approval  of  a  bridge  at  Fall 
River  due  to  a  question  concerning  the  safety 
of  steel  girders.  The  report  says  welding 
problems  have  arisen  and  that  as  a  result 
the  Biu-eau  has  not  been  billed  for  1655.396 
for  this  project. 

"  Buckley's  report  contends  that  sp)eciflca- 
tlons  for  highway  construction  failed  to 
properly  identify  the  type  of  terrain.  It  said 
many  examples  were  shown  of  ledge  being 
found  instead  of  earth  and  other  variances. 

"  'Because  of  the  varying  charges  for  re- 
moval of  peat,  earth,  or  rock,  Buckley  said 
the  overrun  chtirges  on  one  contract  In 
Methuen  amounted  to  $76,000. 

"  'The  report  also  cited  a  Mlddleboro  con- 
tract where  overrun  charges  of  $222,778  were 
made  on  one  contract  for  gravel  borrow 
alone.  In  the  same  contract.  Buckley  said 
the  overrun  for  digging  out  peat  came  to 
$44  500. 

"  -Tlevlew  Audit  Cited 

*'  'The  State  auditor  also  took  Issue  with 
payment  of  $9,894  48  to  a  consultant  for  a 
review  audit  of  one  of  Buckley  s  own  audit 
reports  on   the  department. 

'•  'Buckley  pointed  out  that  his  previous 
criticism  of  leasing  of  parking  lots  without 
bids  resulted  In  the  DPWs  cancellation  of 
contracts  and  the  advertising  for  bids. 

■  A  comparison  of  the  bids,  he  said, 
showed  the  high  bids  will  amount  to  $70,- 
578  60  annually,  whereas  the  negotiated 
leases  on  the  same  lots  amounted  to  $7,020 
p)er  year. 
"'[From   the   Boston   Herald,   Aug.   23,   1960] 

"'THOMAS    WORCESTER    CHARGED    WITH    S180,784 
TAX     EVASION 

"  'Thomas  Worcester.  63.  president  of 
Thomas  Worcester,  Inc  .  Boston  engineering 
and  construction  Arm.  went  on  trial  before 
Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanskl.  Jr  ,  and  a  Jury 
in  U.S.  district  court  yesterday  charged  with 
evading    Income   taxes    totaling    $180,784. 

'■  Worcester,  of  Putnam  Street,  Waltham, 
Is  charged  with  evading  personal  taxes  total- 
ing $74,582  for  1950.  1951.  and  1952.  also  taxes 
of  S106.202  allegedly  owed  by  his  firm  for  the 
fiscal  years  1950  and  1951.  The  Government 
alleges  he  filed  false  returns  understating  his 
own  and  the  corporation's  income. 

"  'It  Is  charged  that  his  personal  net  In- 
come during  the  3  years  Involved  totaled 
$263,156  but  that  he  reported  only  $112,162 
in  his  returns. 

'■  'Also,  that  the  company's  net  Income  for 
the  years  1950  and  1951  amounted  to 
$209,114.  but  Uiat  only  $48,457  was  listed  In 
the  returns 

"  'Assistant  US  .attorney  Norman  A.  Hub- 
ley,  In  his  opening  to  the  jury,  said  the 
CSovernment  would  show  that  Worcester 
channeled  large  sums  out  of  the  firm  and 
into  his  own  hands.  He  said  the  funds  were 
diverted  to  two  other  concerns  through  fic- 
tUioios  expense  charges. 
"■[From   the   Boston  Herald,  Aug,   25.    1960) 

"    COMPANY    MADE    PAYMENTS    ON    BOGUS    BU-LS, 
TRIAL     TOLD 

■  Philip  W.  Murphy,  former  comptroller  of 
Thomas  Worcester,  Inc  .  Boston  engineering 
aj\d  construction  firm,  testified  In  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  yesterday  that  the  company  made 
large  payments  to  another  firm  on  the  basis 
of  fictitious  bills  and  vouchers. 

"  'Asked  by  Lewald  the  purpose  of  the  Ross 
Turner  concern.  Murphy  said,  "Mr.  Worcester 
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needed  to  have  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  the  partnership  was  formed  In  order  to 
bin  the  Worcester  company  for  services,  and 
the  Worcester  company  in  turn  would  make 
checks  payable  to  Ross  Turner  &  Co." 

•■  Murphy,  a  resident  of  East  Brldgewater, 
was  called  as  a  Government  witness  at  the 
trial  of  Thomas  Worcester,  head  of  the  engi- 
neering and  construction  firm,  on  Income  tax 
evasion  charges. 

"  'Say    $180,784    evaded 

"  'Worcester.  63.  Is  charged  with  evading 
taxes  totaling  $180,784  by  filing  false  re- 
turns for  himself  and  his  firm  Included 
are  personal  taxes  of  $74,582  allegedly  owed 
for  1950.  1951.  and  1952,  and  $106,202  al- 
legedly owed  by  Thomas  Worcester.  Inc  ,  for 
1950  and  1951  Judge  Chi>Tle8  E  Wyzanskl, 
Jr.,  Is  presiding  at  the  Jury  trial. 

"  Murphy,  under  questioning  by  Assistant 
US,  Attorney  George  H  Lewald.  testified  that 
payments  totaling  $105,240  were  made  by  the 
Worcester  company  In  1949  to  a  newly  or- 
ganized firm  called  Ross  Turner  &  Co.,  which 
had  been  set  up  in  an  office  on  State  Street. 

"  The  firm  was  a  partnership  whose  mem- 
bers comprised  Worcester,  Murphy  and  two 
other  employees  of  the  Worcester  firm. 
Murphy,  who  worked  as  comptroller  directly 
under  Worcester,  said  the  payments  were 
made  purportedly  for  engineering  services 
rendered  to  the  Worcester  company  by  Ross 
Turner  &  Co  .  but  that  Ew:tually  no  services 
were  made  The  checks  covering  the  pay- 
ments, said  Murphy,  were  signed  by  Worces- 
ter and  himself. 
"'[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.   25.   19601 

"  'TWKNTT-THREK    THOUSAND   DOLLAR    BKOCHU!« 
JOB  SL'BLET  FOR  ABOUT  $5,000 

"  '(By  David  Farrell  and  Wayne  Hanley) 
"  'The  consulting  engineering  firm  which 
was  handed  a  $23,000  contract  for  preparing 
500  commemorative  brochures  on  the  pro- 
posed President  Adams  Parkway  sublet  the 
Job  to  a  Boston  advertising  agency,  the 
Herald  learned  last  night. 

"  'Job  turned  over  to  ad  agency 

"  'J.  L.  Hayden  Associates,  which  was  paid 
$46  a  copy  for  each  of  the  brochures,  turned 
the  Job  over  to  Parsons,  Frledmann  &  Cen- 
tral Advertising  Agency,  of  69  Newbury 
Street,  almost  Immediately  after  signing  the 
contract  with  former  State  Public  Works 
Commissioner  Anthony  DlNatale. 

"  'EMNatale  quit  his  post  as  head  of  the 
DPW  recently  but  was  commissioner  on  De- 
cember 8,  1959,  when  the  agreement  between 
the  State  and  the  Hayden  firm  was  set  up. 

"  'Although  mystery  continued  to  shroud 
some  aspects  of  the  brochure,  several  devel- 
opments were  uncovered   by  the  Herald. 

"  'Here  are  the  known  facts  In  the  strange 
case: 

'•  Conunlssloner  DlNatale  and  John  L. 
Hayden.  of  Wellesley,  who  is  president  of 
J.  L.  Hayden  Associates  and  two  other  firms 
which  have  been  paid  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  In  the  past  year  for  consulting 
engineering  work  In  a  variety  of  DPW  proj- 
ects, Including  the  updating  of  DPW  man- 
uals and  publications,  signed  a  contract 
December  8  providing  for  the  parkway 
brochure. 

"  Shortly  thereafter  Hayden  or  one  of  his 
representatives  called  Robert  Frledmann, 
treasurer  and  account  executive  of  the  ad- 
vertising agency,  and  requested  the  agency 
to  go  to  work  Immediately  on  the  project. 

"  'It  Is  not  clear  whether  Hayden  made  the 
call  because  his  secretary  reported  that  he 
had  gone  on  vacation  and  she  didn't  know 
when  he  would  be  back  when  the  Herald 
attempted  to  question  him  about  the 
brochure. 

•  At  any  rate,  the  agency  contacted  Wln- 
throp  Printing  Sc  Offset  Co.,  of  141  West  Sec- 
ond Street,  South  Boston,  and  asked  the  firm 
to  quote  a  price  on  the  job. 


"  'It  was  explained  the  job  had  be  done 
as  fast  as  possible  even  If  It  Involved  over- 
time 

"  'The  firm  submitted  a  price  somewhere  In 
the  vicinity  of  $2,000  and  was  given  the  Job. 

"  Roy  E.  Orrall.  an  executive  of  the  print- 
ing firm,  said  his  company  printed  the  bro- 
chure but  referred  all  questions  about  It  to 
Frledmann. 

"  Rajrmond  E  Parsons,  of  South  Wey- 
mouth, president  of  the  advertising  agency, 
said  he  was  not  familiar  with  all  of  the 
details  of  the  brochure. 

"  'About  $5,000 

"  'He  did  say  the  total  value  of  the  Job  was 
"about  $6,000  "  and  this  Included  the  print- 
ing of  the  brochures  as  well  as  the  creative 
work  the  agency  put  Into  the  prepcu-atlon  of 
the  original  copy 

■  Parsons  Indicated  he  thought  his  agency 
was  given  the  Job  because  the  firm  had  con- 
siderable experience  In  producing  historical 
material.  The  famous  folder  on  Boston's 
Freedom  Trail,  was  considered  an  outstand- 
ing guide  on  the  city's  historic  sites,  was 
prepared  by  his  agency. 

I  can  say  that  we  were  entirely  ethical." 

Parsons  said.  "We  prepared  the  brochure  at 
a  price  customary  for  such  work.  It  was 
within  the  normal  price  range  that  any 
agency  would  have  charged  " 

•  Parsons  Indicated  that  the  total  cost  for 
the  agency  and  printing  company's  efforts 
did  not  exceed  $5,000. 

"  'Sei'eral  myaterieM 

■■  Several  mysteries  still  remain  in  the 
strange  case  of  the  parkway  brochure; 

"1.  Why  did  the  Furcola  administration 
pay  Hayden  Associates  $23,000  for  a  Job  that 
apparently  was  worth  considerably  leas? 

"  '2.  Why  the  tremendous  Christmas  rush 
to  complete  the  Job  "as  fast  as  possible,"  even 
If  It  meant  overtime?  The  brochure  was  not 
released  to  the  press  until  last  Friday,  August 
19 — some  8  months  after  It  was  completed. 

"  '3.  Why  do  DPW  records  show  that  the 
work  on  the  brochure  was  done  between 
January  11,  1960.  and  February  3.  1960, 
when  It  now  has  been  established  that  the 
work  was  Jammed  through  In  December 
•   1959? 

"  4.  Why  was  a  professional  engineering 
firm  that  was  busy  with  a  multitude  of  other 
Departnaent  of  Public  Works  contracts 
chosen  to  do  a  brochure  that  was  primarily 
a  hUtorlc  and  scenic  guide  that  was  more 
properly  the  work  of  an  advertising  agency? 

"  '[From  the  Washington  News.  Aug  23. 
19601 

"  'HIGHWAY  CHAaCES  FLY  ON  HILL 

"  'Representative  GoaooN  H.  ScHESEa,  Re- 
publican of  Ohio,  today  charged  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Investigation  conunlttee  is 
deliberately  covering  up  a  Massachusetts 
road-buUdlng  scandal  which  is  "the  grand- 
daddy  of  them  all. " 

•  Representative  Scheber,  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  House  Highway  Investi- 
gating Committee,  said  the  roadbuUdlng 
skullduggery  being  investigated  by  the  com- 
mittee "looks  like  peanuts  "  compared  with 
the  Massachusetts  situation. 

"  He  flatly  accused  Committee  Chairman 
John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  of 
arbitrarily  deciding  to  stop  "all  further  hear- 
ings because  the  Massachusetts  scandals  had 
to  be  kept  under  cover  until  after  the  elec- 
tion," 

He's    a    liar,"    Representative    Blatnik 

retorted.  "We've  been  In  touch  with  the 
Massachusetts  situation  all  the  time.  There's 
no  change  In  tune  "  ' 

"I  do  not  know  If  the  'political  considera- 
tion,' referred  to  by  the  Chair,  means  that 
to  expose  this  Massachusetts  matter  prior  to 
election  would  be  embarrassing  to  some 
Democratic  politicians  In  the  Bay  State  who 
are  offering  their  credentials  to  the  voters 
this  fall.     Nor  do  I  know  If  exposure  would 
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prove  to  be  a  Teapot  Dome  or  another  Hoffa- 
Beck  episode.  But  I  find  this  forbearance  is 
a  remarkable  thing  under  the  circumstances 
and,  I  fear,  It  will  serve  no  worthy  cause 
other  than  to  obscure  the  true  facts  which 
the  public  ought  to  know  and  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  the  objective  of  an  Im- 
portant committee  of  Congress.  According- 
ly, I  urge  our  subcommittee  to  move  into 
Massachusetts  forthwith  and  prepare  this 
hearing  as  soon  as  possible,  letting  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  This  alleged  scandal 
has  been  known  since  January  and  further 
delay  cannot  be  justified  on  any  ground  oth- 
er than  narrow   political  expediency. 

"OTHER   UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

"There  are  also  other  areas  of  our  highway 
program  which  I  have  long  urged  In  vain 
that  our  subcommittee  Investigate  and  In- 
form the  Congress.  These  areas  raise  the 
questions  of  whether  congressional  policies 
are  sound  and  are  being  administered  prop- 
erly by  both  Federal  and  State  officials.  It 
may  be  that  these  matters  are  not  as 
glamorous  as  exposing  corruption  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  some  scandals  whose  perfidy  is 
rightly  aired  before  the  bar  of  public  scru- 
tiny, but  they  are  nonetheless  important 
Without  being  exhaustive,  the  following  list 
of  objectives  ought  to  engage  the  attention 
of  our  forum: 

"1.  The  reevaluatlon  of  the  provisions  for 
extending  the  Interstate  System  beyond 
40,000  miles;  and.  if  this  policy  Is  sound, 
establishment  of  a  standard  to  determine 
when  and  where  such  extension  shall  be 
made. 

"2.  A  reevaluatlon  of  the  decision  that  the 
system  shall  serve  both  local  needs  and 
through  traffic  as  well,  together  with  some 
clarification  of  the  policy  vls-a-vls  the  lo- 
cation of  interchanges. 

"3.  A  review  and  clarification  of  the  pol- 
icy regarding  design  standards  relating  to 
the  use  of  multiple-lane  highways  as  op- 
posed to  two-lane  highways  and  design 
standards    of    interchanges. 

"4.  Review  and  clarification  of  the  policy 
regarding  construction  of  the  Interstate 
System  between  population  centers,  and  con- 
necting links   Into  population  centers. 

"5.  Review  and  clarification  of  the  poli- 
cies regarding  route  locations  as  such  deci- 
sions are  related  to  the  economic  Impact  of 
the  highways  on  the  affected  community. 

"6.  Review  and  clarification  of  the  policies 
relating  to  promotion  of  an  Integrated  high- 
way system  and  their  Implementation  In 
the  system's  projects  to  date. 

"7.  Reevaluatlon  of  the  present  policies  re- 
lating to  highway  bridges  over  navigable 
waters  with  the  view  to  developing  different 
but  adequate  standards  for  bridge  construc- 
tion under  the  Federal  Bridge  Act. 

■  8.  Reevaluatlon  of  the  policy  providing 
for  payment  of  the  costs  of  relocation  of 
utilities  on  highway  right-of-way  onto 
highway  construction. 

"9.  Clarifications  of  reasons  for  the  wide 
variation  between  the  cost  estimate  of  1955. 
upon  which  the  1956  act  was  based,  and  the 
revised  cost  estimate  submitted  to  Congress 
In   1958. 

"10.  Investigation  of  the  extent  to  which 
defense  needs  become  the  determining  factor 
In  route  location  and  mileage. 

"Mr  Speaker,  this  entire  highway  program 
will  be  up  for  reappraisal  by  the  Congress 
early  in  the  next  year.  Unless  some  of  these 
areas  Indicated  above  are  explored,  there 
simply  will  not  be  any  record  of  facts  and 
evidence  which  can  form  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  Congress  to  legislate  upon  or  to  base 
an  Informed  examination  of  the  present  laws. 
If  the  new  Congress  Is  to  raise  some  $13 
billion  In  new  revenue  to  help  this  Interstate 
System  out  of  its  financial  dilemma,  such 
Inquiries  as  I  have  suggested  must  be 
answered.  I  would  feel  that  I  have  failed  to 
protect  the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans, 
including  my  own  constituents  in  tlie  First 


District  of  Iowa,  If  I  did  not  take  this  last 
opportunity  In  the  waning  days  of  this  Con- 
gress to  renew  my  demands,  voiced  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  May  26,  1960  (see  Con- 
gressional Record,  vo).  106.  pt.  9.  pp.  11322- 
11325)  and  often  In  committee  hearings,  that 
these  areas  be  timely  explored.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  can  and  will  be  done  and  that 
v^hen  the  new  Congress  returns  in  January, 
we  can  have  the  benefit  of  such  investiga- 
tions." 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Schwengel.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fmm  Minnesota. 

Mr  Blatnik.  The  gentleman's  complaint 
on  the  membership  of  the  committee  Is  not 
quite  clear  to  me.  although  it  may  be  very 
valid.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  ratio  on  many  committees  is  12  to 
6.  If  I  recall  correctly  there  are  quite  a  few 
committees  In  the  House  whcr«.  the  ratio  Is 
2  to  1.  The  gentleman  made  reference  to 
the  political  aspects  of  the  Highway  Com- 
mittee but  did  not  give  any  substantiation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  Yes,  I  mentioned   it. 
Mr.      Blatnik.  What     political     situation 
does  the  gentleman  make  reference  to?     He 
does  not  name  anybody. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  There  are  several  In- 
stances of  record,  but  I  must  confess  I  did 
not  come  prepared  to  argue  this  particular 
point.  There  are  members  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  and  some  on  my  side  who  I  am 
.sure  agree  with  me  on  this  i>olnt. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
Interrogating  me  Is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  speak.  I  would  remind 
him  that  the  division  of  the  committee 
membership  Is  not  12  and  6.  but  is  13  and  6. 
This  is  completely  out  of  proportion,  and  I 
cite  to  the  gentleman  the  record  that  has 
been  made  by  this  Congress.  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  two  important  committees, 
the  Labor  Rackets  C<jmmittee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  They  are  pretty 
well  balanced. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  I  made  myself  clear.  The 
gentlemaii  may  have  a  valid  point  and  I  do 
iu)t  dispute  his  p>osltlon.  when  he  says  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  closer  division  on  this 
committee  than  2  to  1.  Certainly  that 
is  true  of  committees  in  some  instances,  and 
of  subcommittees,  but  I  again  direct  my 
question:  what  Is  political  about  the  sub- 
committee? I  must  confess  I  feel  a  refer- 
ence is  being  made  to  me  as  chairman  of 
that  committee  last  year,  and  I  do  not  recall 
any  charge  being  made  that  it  was  political. 
Will  the  gentleman  state  for  the  record 
something  definite? 

Mr.  Schwengel.  I  will  be  glad  to  cite  the 
record  of  our  own  committee  where  I  think 
the  chairman  himself  had  some  comments 
about  certain  people  pla^-lng  politics.  He 
may  have  been  right.  His  accusation,  of 
course,  was  made  about  people  across  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  The  chairman  can  speak  for 
himself,  and  I  will  at  a  later  time,  but  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  the  gentleman  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  I  am  referring  to  the 
record. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
basis  for  the  complaint  that  the  gentleman 
makes  about  the  committee  being  political? 
Mr.  Schwengel.  I  mentioned  one  charge 
about  politics  that  was  made,  or  at  least 
suggested  by  the  chairman.  We  find  that 
in  the  committee  report,  I  have  not  the 
record  before  me  so  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man the  exact  date  and  page  of  the  report. 
That  statement  was  made  In  which  the  chair- 
man at  least  Inferred  that  there  was  politics 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  It  is  the  gentleman  who  says 
there  was  politics.  I  do  not  remember  saying 
so.  But  let  the  record  show  what  politics 
this  committee  was  playing.    Tell  us  of  our 


own  exp>erience  any  instance  that  would  lead 
the  gentleman  to  believe  that  politics  was 
being  played?  That  is  a  rather  serious 
charge. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  We  have  very  few  repre- 
sentatives or  employees  on  the  committee 
studying  these  irregularities  In  connection 
with  construction  In  various  States.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  maybe  for  political  reasons  you 
have  not  completed  the  studies  and  reports 
and  investigations  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
some  of  the  areas  Into  which  we  have  gone. 
I  feel  that  we  have  not  made  as  much  prog- 
ress as  we  should  have.  I  recall  one  Instance 
In  the  State  of  Florida  where  the  newspapers 
have  exi>osed  the  activities  of  a  member  of 
the  highway  commission  down  there.  If  a 
half  or  a  third  of  those  charges  are  true 
there  is  more  money  involved  and  more  cor- 
ruption Involved  and  more  disregard  of  the 
public  Interest  in  the  activities  of  this  one 
man  than  has  been  characteristic  or  true  of 
all  the  investigations  we  have  made  so  far. 
It  can  be  said  that  due  to  the  fact  this  man 
Is  a  political  appointee  maybe  It  is  because 
of  politics  that  we  have  not  made  any  more 
progress. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  Why  does  the  gentleman  say 
a  second  time  that  maybe  It  Is  because  of 
politics?  It  Is  or  it  is  not.  The  gentleman 
stated  the  committee  was  political  minded, 
I  am  asking  In  all  fairness  that  the  story  be 
t<«»d.  Now.  will  the  gentleman  Indicate  In- 
stances that  can  be  svibstantiated?  His  is 
a  serious  charge  and  a  serious  reflection  on 
the  committee,  and  I  want  a  statement  rather 
than  Innuendoes.  What  has  the  committee 
done  that  the  gentleman  should  tell  me  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  in  the  official 
record  of  this  body  that  the  committee  was 
politically  motivated  or  politically  bent? 
The  gentleman  complains  only  that  the  ratio 
of  membership  was  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  Yes.  I  do.  and  it  was  mo- 
tivated by  jXDlltlcs. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  One  illustration  quoting 
what  I  said  Is  not  sufficient.  Give  me  an 
cxftmple. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  The  Republicans  had  no 
chance  to  sit  down  with  the  majority  Mem- 
bers and  discuss  any  place  the  procedures 
and  methods  we  were  going  to  use  In  this 
investigation.  We  had  no  voice  In  selecting 
the  employees  of  the  committee.  They  were 
all  selected  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  The  majority  always  selects 
committee  employees. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  this  has  not  been  true 
in  the  case  of  many  other  investigating  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  It  Is  true  of  our  parent  com- 
mittee,  the   Committee  on   Public   Works. 

Mr,  Schwengel.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
sjjecial  Investigating  committees  that  have 
been  created  by  the  Congress  since  the  80th 
Congress. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  a  report  of  a  study 
that  I  made  on  this  question  sometime  last 
year. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Will  the  gentleman  give  us 
one  Instance  in  which  the  committee  played 
politics? 

Mr.  Schwengel.  Well,  I  said  that  you  cer- 
tainly did  not  recognize  the  Republicans 
when  you  went  to  set  up  the  procedures  on 
how  you  were  going  to  proceed.  We  were 
not  counseled  on  what  States  we  were  going 
into  or  what  areas  we  were   going  into. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Let  the  Record  show  that 
the  committee  never  moves  until  an  execu- 
tive session  Is  held  and  a  full  review  made 
of  the  case  and  only  at  that  point  Is  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  members  In  executive 
session  whether  or  not  they  feel  that  the 
findings  warrant  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  I  recall  In  one  Instance  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  we  were  going  into 
a  certain  State  before  the  executive  commit- 
tee had  any  hearings;    at  least,  I  was  not 
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notified  of  any  executive  committee  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  Florida,  for  Instance.  I 
rend  about  that  In  the  newspapers.  I  was 
not  counseled.  I  did  not  know  until  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  staff  member,  or  pos- 
sibly it  was  from  the  chairman  himself  Just 
when  we  were  going  to  have  It. 

Mr.  Bl.\tntk.  I  received  no  complaint  from 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Now.  If  you  have  complaints  about 
rot  being  consulted,  bring  them  to  him  first 
and  do  not  take  the  time  and  the  expense 
of  the   House  to  air  a  complaint. 

Mr  ScHWENGEL.  The  minority  leader  Is  not 
here,  but  I  think  he  can  speak  for  himself. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  he  agrees  substantially 
with  what  I  have  said  and  done  and  the 
statements  I  have  made  in  regard  to  this. 
It  Is  impossible  for  him  because  of  weather 
conditions  to  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Will  you  give  us  one  example 
of  where  the  committee  played  politics  or 
give  us  an  indication,  even  a  slight  one,  of 
any  time  where  there  was  any  politics  played 
by  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  ScHwxNGEL.  We  have  not  proceeded 
with  any  hearings  in  the  States  where  we 
started. 

Mr  BLATNrK.  In  what  State? 
Mr.    ScHWENGEL.  Well,    we    have    not.    ac- 
cording to  your  own  statement.     We  post- 
poned the  hearings  In  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Blatkik.  We  did  not  postpone  Okla- 
homa.    We  completed  the  Oklahoma  case. 

Mr  ScHWENGEL.  The  Record  does  not  show 
that,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  the 
case  I  understood  we  wore  going  to  come 
back,  and  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  said 
he  would  come  back. 

Mr  Blatnik  He  stayed  here  all  the  time. 
He  was  never  recalled.  If  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  appear,  of  course,  he  would  have. 
Of  course,  all  that  occtirred  before  he  ever 
became  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  anyway.  I 
am  puzzled  by  the  gentleman's  observations. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Well,  I  am  puzzled,  too. 
Mr.  Blatnik  And  I  am  puzzled  by  these 
peripheral  statements  and  arguments  that 
are  being  made  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  public  does  not  have  and  probably 
will  not  continue  to  have  the  type  of  confi- 
dence they  ought  to  have  in  our  committee. 
Mr  Blatnik.  They  will  never  have  confi- 
dence in  view  of  the  irresponsible  statements 
made  here.  No  evidence  has  ever  been 
brought  or  no  illustrations  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers  to  justify  those  arguments. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
will  take  Issue  with  any  statement  I  make 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  I  do  not.  but  I  Just  want 
the  Record  to  show  and  I  am  pressing  the 
gentleman  to  give  me  one  example  where 
politics  was  played  There  may  be  other 
reasons,  but  you  are  saying  politics  were 
played. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  think  because  we  have 
not  moved  as  fast  as  we  should  in  certain 
directions. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  How  many  commutes  have 
moved  as  fast  as  they  should?  But  Is  that 
political? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Well,  I  Interpret  it  as 
such  In  this  case. 

Mr.  Blatnik  And  that  Is  the  only  Illus- 
tration the  gentleman  has  to  submit  to 
substantiate  his  charges  of  political  inter- 
ference. 


From  the   Atlantic  Magazine,  March   19611 
DiHTT  Money  in  Boston 

THZ    CASK 

(By  Charles  L.  Whipple^ 
(It  has  been  said  that  the  city  of  Boston 
Is  so  corrupt  that  it  Is  no  longer  aware  of  its 
own  corruption.  Deals  have  been  made  ever 
Since  the  wings  were  added  to  the  original 
brick  statehouse  under  Governor  McCall  in 


1916,  The  taxpayer  himself  has  wearily 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  thought 
that  nothing  can  be  done  about  graft.  But 
in  August  of  1960  an  Inquiry,  which  had 
been  3  years  In  starting,  suddenly  broke  into 
the  open  when  It  came  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski,  Jr.,  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Charles  L.  Whipple,  who  covered  the  case 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  has  examined  some 
40  volumes  of  testimony  resulting  In  the 
conviction  and  sentencing  for  Income  tax 
evasion  of  Thomas  Worcester,  a  well-known 
Boston  consulting  engineer,  whose  firm  had 
been  Involved  In  the  building  of  Massachu- 
setts highways.  The  pattern  of  corruption 
as  revealed  by  this  Inquiry  and  confirmed  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Judge  is  too  corroding  to 
be  accepted  In  silence.  In  how  many  other 
American  cities  has  this  pattern  been 
duplicated?) 

En  route  to  pick  up  the  payoff  money 
one  day  In  1950,  Frank  Norton's  car  passed 
FaneuU  Hall,  where  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
had  begun,  and  swung  Into  Merchants  Row. 
It  stopped  Just  short  of  State  Street,  the 
city's  financial  nerve  center,  and  Norton 
waited.  A  man  opened  the  door  and  climbed 
Into  the  back  seat  with  Norton,  taking  with 
him  a  brown  paper  package.  It  measured 
8  by  11  Inches,  was  3  or  4  Inches  thick,  and 
contained  $5,000  in  cash.  In  denominations 
of  $20  and  under:  and  the  man  was  later 
able  to  swear  under  oath  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  money  and  that.  Indeed,  It  might 
have  been  Confederate  currency. 

In  a  minute  or  so,  the  man  got  out  of  the 
car  without  the  package,  and  Frank  Norton 
was  driven  around  the  corner  and  up  State 
Street  past  the  old  statehouse.  Norton's 
pickup  of  the  payoff  money  was  one  of  many 
such  cash  deliveries.  Others  may  have  been 
made  to  his  suite  at  a  hotel  next  to  the 
statehouse.  The  bribes  took  various  forms. 
In  all.  they  totaled  »275.000,  or  exactly  10 
percent  of  the  $2,750,000  in  highway  con- 
tracts that  Norton  obtained  over  3  years  for 
the  engineering  firm  of  Thomas  Worcester, 
Inc  .  from  the  State  department  of  public 
works  and  other  public  bodies. 

To  whom  did  the  bagman's  money  go? 
Little  of  the  ca.sh.  apparently,  remained 
with  Norton  or  his  family.  Rather,  there  Is 
evidence,  in  a  recent  revealing  case  before 
Federal  District  Court  Judge  Charles  E.  Wy- 
zanski, Jr.,  of  a  statew;de  network  of  cor- 
ruption involving  high  public  ofllcials  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  mem- 
bers of  the  great  and  general  coiu-t  (.as  the 
State  legislature  la  called),  and  for  which 
the  banks,  insurance  firms,  the  press,  the 
bar,  and  members  of  the  Judiciary  itself 
must  bear  a  share  of  the  blame. 

For  the  first  time,  and  after  years  of  ru- 
mor, this  pattern  of  corruption  has  l>een  dis- 
closed under  sworn  testimony  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v,  Thomas  Worcester.  It 
shows  not  only  bribery  but  politicians  loafing 
on  the  payroll,  not  only  crooked  accounting 
but  ft  deliberate  satxjtage  of  the  two-party 
system:  a  bipartisan  payoff  of  legislators 
with  Jobs  and  money,  the  latter  coming,  at 
least  in  part,  from  shared  commissions  on 
contractors'  performance  bonds.  And  it  even 
shows  that  the  Judiciary  Itself  is  not  im- 
mune to  temptation.  Some  elements  of  the 
pattern  may  be  age  old,  but  its  extent  is 
new. 

The  hearings  turned  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
licity and  Judicial  inquiry  on  the  State's 
most  powerful  official,  who  Is  not  charged 
with  any  crime  and  who  has  denied,  under 
oath,  any  wrongdoing.  The  official  is  Wil- 
liam F.  Callahan,  former  State  public  works 
commissioner  and  now  chairman  of  the 
Massachtisetts  Turnpike  Authority.  For  the 
department  of  public  works,  a  decade  ago. 
he  supervised  the  constriKrtlon  of  Route  128. 
the  circumferential  highway  around  Great- 
er Boston  which  has  attracted  a  billion-dol- 
lar electronics  Industry.     For  the  authoritj 


he  built  the  $239  million  toll  road  from  New 
York  State  to  Newton,  a  suburb  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  he  now  seeks  $175  million  mca-e  to 
extend  the  toll  road  Into  Boston. 

Thomas  Worcester  was  the  engineering 
contractor  who  designed  all  of  the  first  stage 
of  Route  128 — an  18-mlle  stretch  of  super- 
highway between  Rout*  9  and  Lynnfleld. 
His  work  on  It  Included  designs  for  44 
bridges,  one  of  which  took  first  prize  in  a 
national  competition  for  the  most  beautiful 
brldpe  in  its  class.  During  World  War  II, 
he  had  done  more  than  $100  million  worth 
of  work  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Now  64, 
Worcester,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  Is  well 
placed  socially  and  the  owner  of  a  lovely 
home  in  Waltham.  His  firm,  successor  of  one 
founded  by  his  father,  enjoyed  a  national 
reputation  for  quality. 

How.  then,  did  he  become  entangled  in 
bribery?  Frank  Norton  dangled  before  him 
the  prospect  of  Juicy  State  contracts.  Nor- 
ton was  a  smooth  talker,  with  mysterious 
business  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  Worcester 
swore  that  Norton,  in  1948.  said  he  was  "cer- 
tain he  could  get  the  Jobs  for  me  because  he 
knew  Callahan."  Competitive  bidding  is  not 
required  on  contracts  with  consulting  en- 
gineers. 

Once  Norton  moved  into  Worcester's  firm, 
with  cards  printed  that  described  him  as  as- 
sistnnl  to  the  president.  Worcester  was  hope- 
lessly trapped.  He  was  soon  aware  that  be- 
sides paying  Norton's  salary  and  signing  an 
agreement  to  pay  him  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  all  public  contracts  that  Norton 
obtained,  he  had  to  get  cash  in  large 
amounts  and  small  denominations  to  Norton. 
Worcester  bothered  little  with  financial  mat- 
ters, but  he  and  his  comptroller  accom- 
plished the  transfer  of  money  by  cashing 
checks  baaed  on  fraudulent  vouchers,  in- 
voices, payroll  entries,  and  even  salary  pay- 
ments to  themselves. 

All  these  Items  were  charged  off  to  business 
expenses  in  Worcester's  Income  tax  returns, 
and  this  Is  what  ultimately  brought  him  into 
court,  although  in  the  case  of  two  subsid- 
iary firms  set  tip  to  siphon  off  the  cash. 
Worcester  and  his  comptroller  paid  them- 
selves extra  salary  in  order  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  part  of  their  "salary"  that  had  gone  to 
Norton. 

The  close-mouthed  Norton  apparently 
never  divulged  to  anyone  In  the  firm  where 
the  cash  went,  saying  only  that  It  was  for 
necessary  expenses  and  "went  In  and  out." 
He  always  promised  an  accounting.  It  never 
came,  and  according  to  one  witness  the  en- 
trapped contractor  declared.  "Its  got  to  be 
stopped  If  we're  going  to  keep  business  go- 
ing •  •  •.  It's  almost  impossible  to  do  busi- 
ness today  without  somebody  looking  for 
something."  and  burled  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

Primarily  an  engineer,  Worcester  was  not 
required  to  file  a  performance  bond  on  each 
State  contract.  General  contractors,  engaged 
in  actual  construction,  must  do  so.  Such 
bonds  are  purchased  from  insurance  com- 
panies, which  charge  a  normal  fee  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  contract  amount.  The  agent  or 
broker  selling  the  bond  to  the  contractor  Is 
paid  a  commission,  determined  by  l>argaln- 
ing  with  the  Insurance  company,  which 
ranges  between  20  and  35  percent  of  the 
premium.  Not  until  late  In  the  Worcester 
case  did  It  become  apparent  to  what  use 
these  commissions  could  be  put. 

Worcester  was  a  small  fish  In  a  big  aquar- 
ium. As  part  of  a  highway  program  that  has 
remade  the  Nation's  roadmaps,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  alone  has  authorized 
$1,036  million  since  1948  for  highway  con- 
struction, with  $683  million  of  it  financed  by 
borrowing.  In  the  last  5  years  alone,  the 
State  has  received  more  than  $243.5  million 
in  Federal  highway  aid.  Other  States  have 
done  similarly,  until  the  weary  taxpayer, 
grateful  for  being  able  to  go  places  faster, 
has  begun  to  wonder  what  he  can  do  about 
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the    mounting    costs    and    whether.    In    fact, 
they  are  entirely  legitimate. 

Worcester  was  Indicted  March  13,  1967,  ior 
income  tax  evasion.  Not  until  3  years  :ind 
5  months  later  did  his  trial  begin.  His 
defense  was  that  the  payments  to  Norton 
were  business  expenses.  He  was  -convicted 
by  a  jury  after  a  13-dny  trial  Then  Judge 
Wyznnskl.  on  September  9.  1960.  offered  to 
place  him  on  probation,  suspending  an  18- 
month  prison  sentence.  If  he  testified  with 
candor  before  various  bodies  on  request,  in- 
cluding the  grand  Jury.  Worcester  appeared 
there  September  28,  and  also  permitted  U.S. 
Attorney  Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  examine 
him  under  oath  on  October  4. 

Richardson  then  filed  a  motion  that 
Worcester's  probation  be  revoked  because  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  candid.  Worces- 
ter's counsel  opposed  the  motion,  and  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Judge  Wy- 
Ziinski  made  Worcester's  gnind  Jury  testi- 
mony public  on  October  27.  Tlie  testimony 
named  Callahan,  and  the  fat  was  in  the 
fire.  The  subsequent  hearings,  known  as 
revocation  proceedings,  are  unusual  in  Ju- 
risprudence but  by  no  me:ms  without  prece- 
dent. 

Central  to  the  Worcester  hearings  was 
whether  this  relatively  small  contractor,  con- 
victed of  evading  »180,CKX)  In  taxes,  told  the 
truth  when  he  later  testified  that  when  Nor- 
ton was  hospitalized  for  a  heart  attack  In 
the  fall  of  1949.  Worcester  delivered  a  pack- 
age of  cash  to  Norton's  wife  and  she  put  It  In 
the  overcoat  pocket  of  a  man  who  was  sit- 
ting In  the  next  room,  but  whom  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  see.  This  man,  Worces- 
ter swore  she  told  him.  was  Callahan 

Both  Callahan  and  Mrs.  Norton  made  out- 
of-court  denials  to  the  press.  It  became 
necessary,  then,  to  request  their  testimony. 
Judge  Wyzanski  telegraphed  them  Invita- 
tions to  «pj>ear.  but  both  balked.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton telegraphed  the  Judge:  "Thank  you  for 
your  kind  consideration,  but  I  feel  I  can  add 
nothing  to  what  I  have  already  said."  A 
message  from  Callahan's  secretary  stated: 
■■■your  telegram  of  Norember  14  read.  Mr. 
Callahan  does  not  care  to  accept  the  In- 
vitation." 

Subpenas  were  then  Issued  for  both. 
Callahan  was  persuaded  by  his  advisers  to 
engage  a  lawyer  best  known  locally  for  his 
unsuccessful  defense  of  the  Brink's  bandits, 
who  had  perpetrated  the  Nation's  largest 
cash  holdup.  Through  him.  Callahan  fought 
a  monumental  battle  both  in  and  out  of 
court,  including  two  trips  In  vain  to  the  US, 
Court  of  Appeals,  to  hamstring  the  proceed- 
ings. Then,  after  Mrs.  Norton  had  sworn 
emphatically  she  could  not  remember  any 
such  episode  Involving  Callahan's  pocket, 
Callahan  himself  denied  the  charge  with  the 
emphatic  word,  "Never!  " 

Judge  Wyzanski,  in  an  opinion  that  has 
rocked  Boston,  found  Worcester's  testimony 
candid,  credible,  complete.  He  accused  Mrs. 
Norton  of  direct  falsehoods  and  Inexplicable 
failures  to  remember.  Worcester  was,  he 
said,  "a  most  reluctant  source  of  Infamous 
information  about  others, "  and  he  has 
"completely  persuaded  me  of  his  decency." 
Callahan's  denial  "is  unconvincing  •  •  •  . 
No  one  who  reads  in  full  Callahan's  testi- 
mony, first  before  the  petit  Jury  and  then 
In  these  revocation  proceedings,  would  care 
to  stake  much  on  Callahan's  oath  •  •  •.  I 
unhesitatingly  stamp  Callahan  as  an  un- 
trustworthy witness.  And  I  accept  Worces- 
ter's story  of  the  episode  at  Mrs.  Norton's 
home." 

■Wyzanski  agreed  with  another  category  of 
Worcester  s  accusations.  Worcester  had 
identified,  the  Judge  said,  "former  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  a  former  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor, 
and  a  Member  of  Congress  as  recipients  of 
what  may.  with  some  euphemism,  be  called 
the  Worcester  bounty." 


SMch  matters — and  they  were  but  a  small 
p;irt  of  a  mammoth  out-of-court  campaign 
In  Callahan's  behalf — bothered  the  Judge  not 
at  all.  He  referred  In  his  opinion  to  another 
element  of  the  pattern  of  corruption:  no 
man  now  alive  was  apparently  allowed,  nor 
Indeed,  did  he  at  all  desire,  to  see  any  more 
than  one  small  link  In  the  long  and  hidden 
chain.  And  certainly  this  applied  to 
Worcester. 

The  tendency  of  an  otherwise  decent 
msiii.  like  Worcester,  when  he  gets  into  a 
sordid  racket  of  extortion,  bribery,  and  cor- 
ruption is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  look  the 
other  Wity  as  his  hand  stretches  forth  to 
disburse  a  bounty."  said  Judge  Wyzanski. 
Except  for  the  episode  In  Mrs.  Norton's 
home.  Worcester  did  not  know  In  that  kind 
of  detail,  with  that  kind  of  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation required  of  a  witness  before  he  can 
efTertively  testify  He  tlid  not  want  that 
kind  of  knowledge.  He  never  had  it.  He 
cannot  IrgltlmHtely  invent  it.  And  even  If. 
with  a  batterv-  of  detectives  and  Investl- 
Kators.  he  had  tried  to  discover  the  facts, 
he  would  have  had  ns  much  difficulty  as  the 
district  attorney  has  had   In   this  case." 

One  man  alone.  In  the  case  of  the  Worces- 
ter bounty,  saw  more  than  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  corruption.  He  was  Frank  Norton, 
the  bagman,  who  brought  In  the  State  con- 
tracts to  Worcester  and  delivered  the  cash. 
On  December  30,  1951,  worried  about  a  Fed- 
eral tax  probe  of  Worcester,  he  had  called  on 
Judge  Charles  E  Flynn,  the  lawyer  whom 
he  had  had  the  Worcester  firm  hire  for  the 
case.  He  asked  Flynn  for  a  very  good-sized 
drink 

"Before  he  quaffed  it.  "  Judge  Flynn  testi- 
fied, "he  asked  me  If  I  thought  I  could  spare 
It  and  I  thought  It  was  a  very  good-sized 
one.  And  I  said  'Yes,'  and  he  said.  Will  you 
get  me  another  and  make  me  a  decent-sized 
one."  ""  Flynn  poured  a  stiff  one  in  an  old- 
fashioned  glass:  Norton  downed  it  and  said. 
"I  feel  better."  Flynn  had  a  pmrty  for  his 
children  in  progress,  and  Norton,  taking  his 
leave  after  a  few  minutes,  asked  how  the 
tax  case  was  going.  "I  said,  'It's  going  very 
badly,'  "  Judge  Flynn  recalled.  He  s.tys. 
For  who?'  I  says.  You  know  for  who.  It's 
going  badly  for  the  Worcester  Co.,  and  for 
you.'  He  says.  For  me?'  I  said.  'Yes.'  I 
said,  'They're  breathing  right  down  your 
neck.'  He  said.  "Is  that  so?'  And  he  said, 
as  he  went  out  the  door,  "Well.  I'll  tiike  care 
of  that.'  " 

Two  days  later,  on  New  Year's  Day.  1952, 
as  he  sat  hunched  over  the  dining  room 
table,  where  he  was  working  on  his  income 
tax  return,  Francis  C.  Norton  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  As  one  witness  put  it  to  Norton's 
widow  months  later,  when  the  tax  sleuths 
were  even  hotter  on  the  trail  of  the  missing 
money,  "Dead  men  can't  testify." 

Frank  Norton  had  had  a  stroke  In  October 
1949.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  brought  on  by  worry  over 
the  possibility  of  the  Federal  Uax  probe. 
Worcester's  first  general  counsel,  unable  to 
stomach  the  bribery  plan,  had  resigned. 
The  daughter  of  a  ix>llce  chief  had  been  fired 
by  Worcester's  comptroller,  Philip  W.  Mur- 
phy, on  suspicion  of  "blabbing"  to  an  audi- 
tor about  the  cash  going  to  Norton,  The 
girl  told  her  father,  and  he  has  testified 
that  he  told  Callahan's  brother-in-law,  John 
Murphy,  that  he  would  go  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  unless  he  got  satisfaction. 
The  police  chief  never  did  so,  though  he  says 
he  let  Murphy  see  him  talking  to  tax  agents. 
He  said  that  Instead,  from  the  chief's  own 
home,  John  Murphy  phoned  Callahan  In 
Greenfield  and  the  matter  was  settled  by 
giving  the  girl  a  letter  of  recommendation, 
plus  full  pay  till  her  coming  marriage. 
Callahan  could  not  remember  the  call, 
though  he  said  he  was  In  Greenfield.  John 
Murphy  remembered  It,  but  Insisted  that  the 
chief's  daughter  and  her  Job  were  never 
mentioned,  and  said  that  he  merely  inquired 
what  kind  of  firm  the  Worcester  Co.  was. 


In  July  of  1951.  however,  things  got  hot. 
A  tax  agent  was  investigating  the  tax  eva- 
sions of  Internal  Revenue  Collector  Denis 
Delaney,  who  was  later  convicted,  and 
Worcester  had  done  some  contracting  work 
for  the  owner  of  a  building  which  the  in- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  to  occupy 
When  the  agent  went  to  the  Worcester  plant 
and  asked  to  see  the  books,  Philip  Murphy 
turned  white  and  almost  fainted.  In  almost 
no  time,  Philip  Murphy  testified,  he  and 
Norton  were  burning  Murphy's  little  black 
book  recording  the  cash  payments  to  tJie 
bagman. 

Yet  It  seems  possible,  and  despite  Judge 
Flynn's  testimony  about  the  agents'  breath- 
ing down  Norton  s  neck,  that  the  tax  probe 
did  not  become  really  serious  until  late  fall 
of  1952.  The  near-fatal  collapse  of  a  heavy 
overpass  section  in  Sullivan  Square,  Charles- 
town,  had  led  to  discovery  by  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston  that  Philip  Murphy 
and  Worcester  had  endorsed  to  contractor  M 
DeMatteo  two  checks  totaling  $60,000  from 
the  State  which  had  been  previously  assigned 
to  pay  off  indebtedness  to  the  bank. 
Worcester  testified  that  DeMatteo,  to  get  the 
money,  had  threatened  to  cause  trouble  lor 
the  Dever  campaign.  From  here  on,  the  tax 
agents  really  moved  In.  But  Norton  was  no 
longer  alive  to  tell  hl.s  story. 

From  the  40-odd  volumes  of  the  Worces- 
ter case  transcript,  there  Is  much  that  can 
be  gleaned,  though  the  task  Is  complicated 
by  Philip  Murphy's  recent  admission  of 
perjury  and  the  fact  that  perjury  charges 
against  other  witnesses  are  being  weighed 
as  this  Is  written. 

The  pattern  In  the  evidence  on  which 
Judge  Wyzanski  biised  his  finding  shows  the 
familiar  "payment  of  political  campaign  con- 
tributions, of  the  sort  Worcester  meant  in 
his  testimony  about  his  gifts  to  the  late 
Gov.  Paul  A.  Dever  when  he  ran  for  reelec- 
tion unsuccessfully  against  the  then  Repre- 
sentative Christian  A.  Herter  In  1952:  "Of 
course,  the  thing  always  has  been  to  try  to 
play  both  ends  against  the  middle,  if  you 
could — contribute  to  both  sides — but  Mr 
Dever,  of  course,  had  the  strong  argument 
that  we  had  received  all  this  work  and  there 
was  more  in  the  offing.  He  was  dangling 
something  quite  attractive  " 

The  pattern  also  shows  both  political 
parties  loading  up  the  payroll  with  politi- 
cians, some  of  whom  did  not  even  bother 
to  pick  up  their  paychecks  but  had  them 
mailed.  Ex-Mayor  C.  Gerald  Lucey  of  Brock- 
ton, then  a  State  representative,  told  how 
the  then  Republican  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  sent  him  to  the 
Worcester  firm,  because  he  knew  I  was  not 
representing  any  company  there  and  he 
thought  I  should  become  associated  *  •  *. 
He  was  a  fine,  honorable  gentleman,  even 
though  he  was  a  Republican.  One  lawyer, 
Henry  M.  Santosuosso,  was  paid  $11,000  in 
10  months  for  nonexistent  legal  conarulta- 
tions,  and  when  the  tax  agents  caught  up 
with  him,  he  hurriedly  phoned  the  firm's 
counsel,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  asked 
what  Jobs  the  company  had  worked  on  so 
he  could  have  something  to  hang  my  hat  on. 
Another,  ex-State  Senator  Edward  M  Rowe, 
at  Norton's  suggestion  was  paid  $20,000,  most 
of  It  In  a  year  for  which  he  filed  no  Federal 
tax  return,  because,  as  one  witness  said  Nor- 
ton put  It,  "The  Democrats  wanted  Rowe  to 
run  (for  Governor)  In  the  Republican  pri- 
mary in  order  to  create  a  division  in  the 
Republican  Party  " 

According  to  his  testimony,  'Vincent  J. 
Shanley,  then  a  Boston  city  councilor, 
seemed  a  most  deserving  case  to  Governor 
I>ever,  for  he  had  eight  children  and  needed 
money.  Worcester  paid  him  $50  a  week  for 
77  weeks,  for  doing  nothing.  On  the  payroll 
of  both  Worcester  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  was  Constantine  J.  D'Amato, 
now  an  engineering  contractor  in  his  own 
right.     He   was  recently   charged,  during  a 
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prob«  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion I  one  of  the  few  sincere  legislative  probes 
of  corruption  In  Massachusetts ) ,  with  having 
been  paid  for  swimming  pool  designs  which 
he  had  traced  from  someone  else's  work. 

Yet  the  phony  jobs  were  but  a  small  part  of 
the  story.  They  paid  only  a  score  or  so  of 
legislators  and  political  hangers-on  But  If — 
and  there  Is  now  no  legal  evidence  to  prove 
It  was  done — the  same  practice  was  followed 
by  enough  other  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. It  would  not  have  required  too 
many  of  them  to  "employ"  In  this  fashion 
a  majority  of  the  280  members  of  the  State 
senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Only  the  naive  would  consider  this  the 
sole  approach  to  Influencing  legislation  on, 
say.  a  State  highway  bond  Issue,  and.  sure 
enough,  the  testimony  In  the  Worcester  case 
dredged  up  what  could  be  other  ways  and 
n\eans.  There  was.  for  example,  the  matter 
of  contrswrtors'  performance  bonds.  The 
commissions  paid  to  Insurance  brokers  han- 
dling them  are  lucrative  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  In  2  years  these  brokers'  com- 
missions on  bonds  for  contractors  dealing 
with  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
totaled  almost  $300,000  In  what  Indirectly 
was  taxpayers'  money. 

Hence,  ears  pricked  up  when  the  subject 
entered  the  Worcester  case  testimony.  A 
name  running  through  much  of  It  was  that 
of  Percy  G.  CHIT,  a  Boston  Insurance  man 
and  close  friend  of  both  Callahan's  and 
Frank  Norton's.  Cliff  has  been  111  with  a 
heart  condition,  biit  with  authorization  from 
his  doctor  and  lawyer,  the  court  held  an 
unusual.  45-minut.e  session  In  his  Winchester 
home.  There  the  insurance  broker  testified 
that  he  had  handled  performance  bonds  for 
contractors  doing  business  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike  Authority.  Cliff  admitted 
he  had  been  associated  since  1953  with  John 
M.  ("Mom")  Shea,  Callahan's  personnel 
manager  and  Job  dispenser.  But  on  the 
advice  of  Cliff's  physician.  Judge  Wyzanskl 
ended  the  session  abruptly,  without  getting 
an  answer  to  his  question  whether  Shea  had 
been  Cliff's  partner,  or  •  *  •  your  coventurer. 
or  •  •  •  was  a  friend  who  shared  in  certain 
of  your  financial  transactions. 

With  Callahan  on  the  stand  a  week  later, 
the  matter  came  up  again.  Callahan  testi- 
fied that  his  nephew.  Francis  R.  Murphy,  Jr  , 
had  l)een  associated  with  Cliff  In  business. 
The  witness  replied,  over  his  counsel's  roar- 
ing objection,  that  Shea  handled  Job  re- 
quests from  legislators,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  Next.  Callahan  testified  he  had 
heard  that  Shea,  after  losing  the  State  DPW 
Job  In  a  change  of  regime  in  1953,  worked 
together  as  an  insurance  broker  with  Cliff. 
Soon  Callahan  was  admitting  that  Shea  re- 
ceived a  share  of  the  commissions  on  turn- 
pike performance  bonds,  but  he  didn't  know 
what  size  share,  nor  did  he  know  whether 
Shea  transferred  half  or  more  of  his  com- 
missions to  cash. 

'Has  it  come  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Calla- 
han, "  asked  U.S.  Attorney  Richardson,  "that 
members  of  the  legislature  did  receive  shares 
of  the  commissions  on  the  turnpike  per- 
formance bonds?  " 

"Well."  said  Callahan,  "if  a  legislator  has 
an  Insurance  broker's  license,  he  abso- 
lutely has  the  right  to  share  In  perform- 
ance bonds.  "  In  a  moment  he  was  admit- 
ting. 'Yes.  It  ha/«  come  to  my  attention," 
and  he  also  testified  that  legislators  had 
received  a  share  of  the  commissions  paid 
to  CUff.  The  Judge  barrec*.  because  "It  may 
have  an  Interest  but  not  relevance,"  a  re- 
quest for  the  names  of  the  legislators. 
Richardson  Implied,  In  asking  a  question, 
that  Cliff's  share  In  all  of  the  turnpike  per- 
formance bond  commissions  had  been  60 
percent  If  it  was.  Cliff  would  have  received 
•175.000. 

At  any  rate,  another  part  of  the  pattern 
now  seemed  clear  enough  There  are  54 
lAsurance    brokers    In    the    legislature,    &n<l 


I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  any  of  these 
shared  commissions  with  CUff,  Shea,  or  Cal- 
lahan's nephew.  But  the  conclusion  seems 
Inescapable  that  some  legislators  who  voted 
for  the  turnpike  amhorlty  and  Its  huge 
bond  Issue  were  Involved  with  at  least  one 
of  these  men.  and  It  was  naturally  to  their 
advantage  to  support  the  legislative  pro- 
posals of  a  person  or  persons  who  would 
see  to  it  that  they  received  their  share  of 
the  commission. 

Then  there  were  other  disclosures.  Calla- 
han denied  It.  but  documentary  and  other 
evidence  Indicated  that  he  discussed  SUte 
contracts  with  Norton  even  in  Florida. 
Callahan  admitted  that  his  son-in-law.  John 
J  Kelly.  Jr  .  Is  an  officer  of  Highway  TVafflc 
Engineers.  Inc.  Other  testimony  showed 
that  half  the  stock  of  this  firm,  headed  by 
Callahan's  long-time  associate,  former  Met- 
ropolitan District  Commissioner  Edgar  P. 
Copell.  is  owned  by  the  same  Kelly:  that 
SO  percent  of  the  firms  work  Is  done  for 
the  turnpike  authority;  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  not  only  hired  Worcester's  former 
comptroller,  confessed  perjurer  Philip  W. 
Murphy,  but  had  given  him  a  t50-a-week  pay 
raise  last  October. 

Callahan  admitted  more:  that  he  pur- 
chased for  $1  an  option  to  buy  the  stock 
of  the  Bay  State  Dredging  Co.  la  firm  which 
hired  Norton's  son.  Larry,  after  the  latter 
left  Thomas  Worcester,  Inc  )  and  sold  the 
option  for  $70,000  to  contractor  Lou  Perlnl, 
owner  of  the  Milwaukee  Braves  baseball 
team.  Though  Callahan  had  denied  at 
Worcester's  trial  that  he  was  ever  Inter- 
viewed by  an  Internal  Revenue  agent  In 
connection  with  the  case,  he  now  testi- 
fied that  he  has  In  fact  been  Investigated 
by  the  tax  men  for  3  years  or  more,  and 
complained,  "If  ever  a  man  has  been  ha- 
rassed In  the  last  18  month.s,  I  have  been  " 
Callahan  was  asked  how  much  his  net  worth 
had  Increased  since  1949.  He  said  the  In- 
crease was  normal  and  not  much.  But  no 
figure  of  any  kind  was  ever  forthcoming. 

Also,  throughout  the  hearings  there  ran  a 
thread  that  Involved  lawyers  and  Judges  and 
officials  dealing  In  land  damage  and  other 
cases;  a  firm  called  Public  Relations,  Inc., 
which,  recommended  by  Governor  Dever.  re- 
ceived $29,000  from  Worcester  for  doing 
nothing  except  standing  by  and  whose  presi- 
dent. William  A.  Beale,  was  under  hjrperten- 
sive  drugs  that  affect  my  memory  very 
much:  a  section  of  the  press  ever  ready  to 
print  the  worst  about  Wyzanskl  and  the  best 
about  Callahan;  and  a  network  of  gossip 
and   espionage  that  defies  description. 

There  was,  for  example.  Judge  James  M. 
Langan,  special  Jtistlce  of  the  Mlddleboro 
district  court,  who  showed  up  as  counsel  for 
Mary  P.  Norton,  widow  of  the  alleged  bag- 
man. Langan  was  barred  as  her  counsel 
under  a  law  preventing  a  Judge  from  repre- 
senting a  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding, 
and  was  later  put  on  the  stand  himself. 
Langan  had  been  counsel  only  last  fall  for 
a  SUte  senate  committee  probe  of  the  DPW 
that  resulted  In  a  whitewash.  Now,  In  short 
order,  he  was  testifying  that  CUff  had  recom- 
mended him  to  Mrs.  Norton,  that  he  handled 
two  land-taking  cases  for  the  turnpike  au- 
thority, and  that  he  was  paid  $5,000  for  two 
cases  that  Highway  Traffic  Engineers  gave 
him. 

There  has  always  been  some  mystery  as 
to  why  It  took  more  than  3  years  after 
Worcester  was  indicted,  on  March  13.  1957. 
for  his  case  to  be  brought  to  trial.  It  had 
been  assigned  to  Federal  District  Judge  Wil- 
liam T.  McCarthy,  but  had  not  been  tried 
when  he  retired  last  June.  He  had  said  that 
if  there  were  bribery  Involved.  It  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  State  attorney 
general  right  off  the  bat. 

Langan  was  asked,  at  the  posttrlal  hear- 
ings, about  his  having  been  a  trustee  In  the 
1955  reorganization  of  the  Gil  Wyner  Co.. 
once    the    State's   leading    contracting   firm. 


It  then  developed  that  u  trustee  he  filed 
a  $50,000  bond  from  Aetna,  Cliff's  Insurance 
company,  as  did  the  other  two  trustees,  and 
all  three  of  them  had  been  named  by  Judge 
McCarthy.  The  broker's  commission  for  all 
three  bonds  was  paid  not  to  Cliff  but  to  one 
Harry  Toner,  whose  offices  are  at  10  Post  Of- 
fice Square.  Toner,  though  not  Identified 
as  such  In  court.  Is  Judge  McCarthy's  son- 
in-law.  The  other  two  trustees  were  Joseph 
Gottlieb,  assistant  U^.  attorney  when  Judge 
McCarthy  was  US.  attorney,  and  Timothy 
J.  DrlscoU.  who  Is  a  cloee  associate  of  Calla- 
han and  who  attended  most  of  the  Worcester 
hearings.  Judge  Langan  could  not  remember 
who  had  suggested  Toner  for  the  bonds 

Whatever  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
all  this,  a  pattern  of  corruption  and  pay- 
offs docs  emerge  Has  It  been  copied  in 
other  contracting  firms  and  In  other  States? 
Federal  grand  Jxirles  which  have  been  hold- 
ing hearmgs  on  highway  scandals  may  come 
up  with  findings  that  show  additional  graft 
and  bribery  As  for  Massachusetts,  the  casa 
of  the  Worcester  bounty  shows  there  has 
been  dirty  money  In  circulation.  And  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  President  Kennedy, 
when  he  addressed  the  Bay  State  Leglslatur* 
4  days  after  Judge  Wyzanski's  bombshell, 
may  have  had  this  in  mind.  Quoting  In 
part  from  the  Massachusetts  Buy  Colony's 
founder.  Gov  John  Wlnthrop,  he  said: 
"Today  the  eyes  of  all  {>eople  are  tr-.ily  upon 
us — and  our  governments  In  every  branch, 
at  every  level.  National.  State,  and  local, 
must  be  as  a  "city  upon  a  bill"  constructed 
and  Inhabited  by  men  aware  of  their  grave 
trust  and  their  great  responsibilities." 

Governor  Wlnthrop's  memorial,  with  Its 
reference  to  a  "city  upon  a  hUl,"  stands  on 
Boston  Common,  Its  back  toward  the  state- 
house. 

Save  icx  Worcester  himself,  now  free  on 
probation,  no  Individual  Involved  In  his 
bounty  has  been  Indicted  as  this  is  written. 
But  as  Judge  Wyzarxskl's  opinion  tells  so 
eloquently,  Massachiisetts  has  been  indict- 
ed— and  there  she  stands! 


The  Judci's  Opiniom 
(By  Charles  E.  Wyzanskl.  Jr  1 

(A  graduate  of  Harvard  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School  who  served  as  secretary  to  both 
Judge  Augustus  Hand  and  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  and  from  1935  to  1937  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanskl, 
Jr  .  was  appointed  to  the  US.  District  Court 
of  Massachusetts  In  December  1941  ) 

This  court  has  all  the  evidence  necessary 
and  proper  to  enable  it  to  decide  whether 
Worcester  has  violated  the  conditions  of  his 
probation.  And  this  court  Is  entirely  clear, 
on  grounds  to  be  recited,  that  Worcester  Is 
not  now  In  violation  of  his  probation;  and 
the  complaint,  filed  by  the  district  attor- 
ney, seeking  revocation  of  probation  should 
be.  and  hereby  Is,  dismissed,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  right  of  the  district  attorney 
at  any  future  time  upon  new  evidence,  or 
uf)on  failure  of  Worcester  hereafter  to  co- 
operate with  the  authorities  denominated 
In  the  pwobalion  order,  to  fiJe  a  new  com- 
plaint. 

Worcester's  testimony  before  the  grand 
Jury  and  later  In  the  office  of  the  United 
States  district  attorney  falls  In  three  main 
{xirts. 

First,  he  identified  former  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  a  former  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  as  Governor,  and 
a  present  Member  of  Congress  as  recipients 
of  what  may.  with  some  euphemism,  be 
called  the  Worcester  bounty. 

Second,  he  stated  that  he  gave  to  Mrs. 
Norton  at  her  home,  while  Callahan  was 
there,  cash,  which  Mrs.  Norton  put  Into 
Callahan's  pocket  In  his  coat  hanging  In 
the  haUway. 

Third.  Worcester  denied  that  he  had  any 
other  knowledge  oX  consequence  as  to  who 
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wer*  the  ultimate  recipients  ot  the  remain- 
ing porta  of  the  roughly  $275,000  paid  to 
Norton,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Worcester 
bounty. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  three  parts  of 
Worcester's  teBtlmony  was  adequately  con- 
fiirmed  by  the  testimony  oX  the  recipients  of 
the  Worcester  bounty. 

The  second  of  the  foregoing  three  parts 
was  the  crtix  of  the  not  always  pinpointed 
testimony,  which  covered  many  weeks.  I 
found  Worcester's  testimony  before  nxe 
candid,  credible,  complete.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  not  quite  clear  where  CaUahan's  coat 
was  banging.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not 
observe  Mrs.  Norton  actually  slip  a  pcu:ket 
of  bUls  Into  Callahan's  pocket. 

But  In  this  hearing,  which  Is,  after  all, 
not  a  criminal  case  against  Callahan,  that 
Is,  which  Is  not  a  proceeding  in  which  every 
essential  element  of  a  crime  must  be  estab- 
lished beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  Worces- 
ter's version.  (Cf.  Holland  v.  United  States, 
348  VS.  121;  BecKer  v  United  States,  2d  Clr  , 
6  P.  (2d)  45  (per  L.  Hand.  C.J.);  Common- 
wealth V.  Webster,  6  Cush.  295,  320  (per  Shaw. 
CJ.);  C.  P.  Curtis.  The  Oppenhetmer  Case, 
p.  228;  Earl  Jowltt,  The  Strange  Case  of  Alger 
Hiss.  p.  332.) 

Nor  Is  there  any  reason  for  me  to  prefer 
the  version  of  Mrs.  Norton.  She  Is  a  witness 
whose  testimony  reveals  constant  Instances 
of  direct  falsehoods  and  Inexplicable  fail- 
vires  to  remember.  It  is  beyond  belief,  for 
example,  that  she  did  not  see.  and  Indeed 
use.  any  cash  In  the  safe  deposit  boxes  she 
leased  Jointly,  first  with  her  husband  and 
then  with  her  daughter.  Her  plainly  con- 
cocted story  about  visits  to  the  box  to  look 
at  Insurance  policies  and  wills  would  not 
p>ersuade  any  Intelligent  person.  Her  ac- 
count of  why  she  procured  a  larger  box 
defies  credence. 

Equally  clearly,  there  Is  no  reason  for  me 
to  prefer  CaUahan's  version  to  Worcester's. 
It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Worcester  might 
conceivably  seek  to  gain  his  own  freedom 
by  Implicating  an  Innocent  man.  But 
Worcester  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
Jonathan  Wild,  or  a  seeker  after  Naboth's 
vineyard.  He  is  a  most  reluctant  source  of 
Infamous  Information  about  others.  Sit- 
ting, as  he  has,  month  after  month  In  this 
courtroom,  during  first  a  Jury  trial  and 
later  a  revocation  of  probation  proceeding, 
he  has  completely  persuaded  me  of  his 
decency. 

Callahan's  flat  denial  of  the  claimed  Inci- 
dent at  Mrs  Norton's  home  Is  unconvincing. 
Callahan  from  the  outset  has  shown  a  want 
of  candor  about  his  relations  with  the  late 
Francis  Norton  and  members  of  his  family. 
No  one  who  reads  In  full  Callahan's  testi- 
mony, first  before  the  petit  Jury  and  then 
In  these  revocation  proceedlnps,  would  care 
to  stake  much  on  Callahan's  oath. 

The  petit  Jury  was  hardly  given  the  same 
Impression  that  -he  revocation  hearings  give 
of  Callahan's  familiar  relations  with,  and 
Interest  In,  Norton,  his  wife,  and  his  son.  I 
unhesitatingly  stamp  Callahan  as  an  un- 
trustworthy witness.  And  I  accept  Worces- 
ter's story  of  the  episode  at  Mrs.  Norton's 
home. 

As  to  the  third  part  of  Worcester's  testi- 
mony before  the  grand  Jury  and  before  Ufl. 
District  Attorney  Richardson.  I  also  believe 
Worcester.  The  tendency  of  an  otherwise 
decent  man,  like  Worcester,  when  he  gets 
into  a  sordid  racket  of  extortion,  bribery, 
and  corruption  Is.  as  much  as  pxisslble.  to 
look  the  other  way  as  his  hand  stretches 
forth  to  dlsbvirse  a  bounty.  Except  for  the 
episode  In  Mrs.  Norton's  home.  Worcester 
did  not  know  In  that  kind  of  detail,  with 
that  kind  of  observation  required  of  a  wit- 
ness before  he  caa  effectively  testify.  He  did 
not  want  that  kind  of  knowledge.  He  never 
had  It.  He  cannot  legitimately  Invent  it. 
And  even  If,  with  a  battery  of  detectives  and 
Investigators,  he  had  tried  to  discover  the 


facts,  he  would  have  had  as  much  difficulty 
as  the  district  attorney  has  had  In  this  case. 
Worcester  being  entitled  to  continue  on 
probation,  is  there  anything  more  this 
court  should  say?  In  my  Tlew.  the  bench 
and  the  bar  are  entitled  to  a  somewhat 
broader  opinion,  trying  broadly  to  assess  the 
value.  iX  any.  and  the  fruits.  If  any.  of  the 
revocation  proceedings,  now  brought  to 
an  end. 

It  is  legitimate  and  desirable  to  bring  out 
In  public  such  matters  as  do  affect  a  court's 
determination  whether  to  revoke  probation. 
High  policy  and  severe  consequences  are  In- 
volved. Correct  determination  Is  more 
likely  if  the  court  Is  subject  to  contempo- 
raneoios  observation.  {In  re  Oliver.  333  U-S. 
257,  270;  Crowley  v.  Pulsifer,  137  Mass.  392, 
394  (per  Holmes.  J.).) 

The  Inquiry  Into  Worcester  yielded  as  by- 
products a  deeper  public  Interest  In.  and 
concern  about,  many  topics  which  are  worth 
listing. 

Under  the  present  system  does  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  follow  sound  procedures 
to  trace  the  pajinent  and  receipt,  In  cash, 
of  large  sums  often  falsely  claimed  as  de- 
ductible Items  from  gross  taxable  Income, 
or  falsely  omitted  from  accountable  gross 
taxable  Income? 

Is  It  Incumbent  upon  the  legislative  or 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  by 
statutory  change,  by  administrative  ruling, 
by  adoption  of  practices  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  or  otherwise,  to  require  every 
bank  to  report  to  some  central  authority 
each  large  withdrawal  of  cash  In  bills, 
together  with  such  explanation  (for  example 
pa>Toll  purposes)  as  the  wlthdrawer  gives? 
Would  this  be  an  Improper  Invasion  of 
privacy,  or  Is  It  In  fact  no  more  than  often 
has  been  Imposed  on  bankers  and  their 
clients  in  the  Interests  of  national  security 
or  of  preserving  the  stability  of  the  banking 
system  against  foreign  or  other  withdrawals? 
Is  It  more  burdensome  or  Intriislve  to  re- 
quire such  quasl-confidenttal  disclosures  by 
administrative  means  than  by  the  regular 
statutory  reporting  characteristic  of  wage, 
dividend,  and  other  payments  relevant  to 
Income  tax  matters?  Or  than  by  the  open 
court  processes  upheld  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand  In  AfcMann  v.  SEC.  2d  Clr.,  87  P.  (2d) 
377?  (See  also  Bowles  v.  Shawano  Sat.  Bk., 
7th  Clr.,  151  F.  (2d)  749;  Wigmore.  Evidence 
(3d  ed.),  sec.  2286.) 

Upon  what  basis  was  Worcester  singled 
out  for  prosecution?  Can  It  be  tJ-ue  that  of 
the  successful  bidders  for  contracts  with  the 
State,  Worcester  alone  paid  bribes  and  took 
them  as  deductions  from  Federal  Income 
tax? 

May  It  be  that  the  report  on  Worcester 
came  from  a  bank  which  was  properly  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  Worcester  was  reassigning 
to  another  an  account  theretofore  assigned 
to  It? 

Could  it  be  that  the  bank  knew  no  other 
contractors  equally  guilty  of  Income  tax 
evasion?  Doesnt  the  landlord  almost  always 
know  when  the  tenant  runs  a  gambling 
casino? 

And  once  Informed  of  Worcester's  subjec- 
tion to  extortion,  and  Worcester's  improper 
deductions  of  bribes,  why  did  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  stop  Its  scrutiny.  If  It  did 
stop,  before  checking  all  reputable  firms  of 
engineers? 

What  sort  of  responsibility  have  the  press 
and  other  media  of  communication  dis- 
played In  reporting  this  case?  Can  it  truly 
be  said  that  with  a  high  standard  of  de- 
tachment they  have  told  the  public  all  the 
court  evidence  that  was  discreditable,  no 
matter  whose  ox  was  gored? 

Did  they  report  the  testimony  that  In 
their  own  press  contractors  Inserted  adver- 
tisements which  served  no  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  contractors  but,  so  far  as  appears, 
could  have  had  as  their  objects  only  the 
glorification  of  State  officials  of  something 


less  thxkn  perfect  purity  and  the  Increase 
of  advertising  revenues  ol  media  which 
might  thereafter  be  Xriendly  to  such  of- 
ficials? 

Did  they  recite  that  Beal  and  his  firm. 
Public  Relations.  Inc..  both  allegedly  en- 
gaged In  public  relations,  or  in  putting  out 
fires  if  fires  occurred  (an  eventuality  which 
seems  never  to  have  occurred ) .  apparently 
received  money  not  only  from  Worcester 
but  from  a  public  utility? 

Was  the  press  aware  that  a  news  report 
of  that  extraordinary  expenditure  by  a  com- 
pany having  Its  own  normal  public  rela- 
tions staff  and  its  own  regular  advertising 
agencies  might  force  the  department  of 
public  utlUtles  to  slough  off  its  Indifference 
and  start  an  inquiry  about  some  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  press? 

On  the  whole,  except  for  a  commendable 
uncovering  of  the  details  of  how  many  State 
legislators  are  currently  serving  as  agents 
for  fidelity,  bonding,  and  other  Insurance 
companies,  how  much  has  the  press  thought 
of  Itself  as  the  protector  of  civic  Integrity? 

How  has  the  press  earned  the  high  praise 
of  Mr.  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  who  said 
that  even  more  than  the  courts  they  could 
be  the  guardians  of  liberty,  the  sentinels 
who  watch  for  the  capricious  and  the  cor- 
rupt, the  arbitrary  and  the  autocratic? 
(See  "Supreme  Court  In  the  American  Sys- 
tem  of   Government",   pp.  81-82  ) 

How  far  has  the  bar  Initiated  reform  based 
upon  Its  dally  experience  with  the  sufferings 
its  clients  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
a  network  of  corruption?  Were  sophisticated 
lawyers  unaware,  until  this  case  began,  that 
to  secure  certain  types  of  public  business 
a  contractor  had  to  get  his  performance 
bond,  or  his  materialman's  bond,  or  his 
bond  for  wages,  or  his  trusters'  bond  from 
a  relative  of  a  Judge,  or  of  a  public  official, 
or  of  a  legislator? 

Has  there  been  no  way  to  expose  this  sys- 
tem, whereby  the  favored  Insurance  agent  re- 
ceives cash  for  nothing  more  than  a  tele- 
phone call  and  a  few  details  passed  on  to  the 
fidelity  or  Insurance  company? 

Is  the  only  method  by  which  this  venal 
system  will  be  supplanted  a  public  Insurance 
system  modeled  on  other  governmental  In- 
surance systems? 

Have  the  private  Interests  which  profes- 
sedly care  about  the  capitalist  system  no 
awareness  of  what  kind  of  free  enterprise 
they  have  been  fostering? 

Do  they  not  realize  that  the  people  will 
smite  them  when  they  see  what  this  cor- 
ruption costs  in  taxes,  and.  more  important, 
in  trustworthiness  of  Judges,  legislators,  and 
executives? 

But  it  win  be  said  that  the  questions  Just 
put  are  no  business  of  a  Judge.  He  is  not 
to  be  a  common  scold.  Nor  is  he  to  use  his 
place  to  push  before  the  pubUc  his  name,  his 
views,  his  personality. 

If  he  does  so,  will  it  not  be  believed  that, 
not  content  to  be  a  robin  In  his  own  back- 
yard, he  aims  to  be  a  Washington  eagle 
screaming  for  carrion — a  vulture,  without 
song  or  sweetness,  seeking  a  national  audi- 
ence? 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  Just  such  charges 
have  been  and  will  be  made.  And  I  am  not 
unaware  that  no  humble  disclaimer  of  ego- 
tism and  ambition  will  be  acceptable  In  aU 
quarters. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  that  In  no 
way  does  pride  more  clearly  manifest  Itself 
than  In  a  pretended  humility.  Confession  of 
error  Is  one  of  the  most  conceited  forms  of 
self-aggrandizement. 

But  even  if  one  Is  to  be  charged  with 
vanity,  with  absence  of  taste,  with  lack  of 
grace,  with  lust  for  higher  office.  Is  It  not 
time  to  sound  a  clarion?  Another  will  blow 
it  better.  But  It  Is  worth  something  to  prove 
that  the  trumpet  can  be  blown.  And  It  to 
more  Important,  far  more  important,  to  give 
to  the  grand  Jtiry,  to  the  district   attorney. 
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and  to  those  vested  with  broad  Investigatory 
powers  the  sense  of  public  support. 

"To  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God"  Is  a  command 
which  sometimes  can  be  fulfilled  only  In  a 
spirit  of  righteous  Indignation. 

The  hearings  are  terminated. 

All  witnesses  are  excused. 

The  probation  of  Worcester  is  continued. 


(From  the  Boston  Traveler    Aug.    19.   1960) 

GOP    Demands    Action    in    Massachusetts 
Roads  Probe 

(By  Tom  W.  Gerber  t 

Washington. — Republican  Members  will 
seek  a  showdown  Wednesday  on  their  de- 
mand that  a  congressional  subcommittee  be- 
gin an  immediate  investigation  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts highway  scandal 

They  will  press  their  demand  in  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  House  Highway  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  headed  by  Representative 
John  a.  Blatnik,  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

W.\NT    to    DETTR    probe    UNTIL    AFTFR    ELECTION 

Blatnik  and  the  other  12  Democratic 
members  of  the  19-man  group  want  to  put  off 
any  Inquiry  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tion. They  dont  want  to  embarrass  the 
Massachusetts  Democratic  administration 
and  thus  Indirectly  I>emocratlc  presidential 
nominee  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Representative  Gordon  H  Scherer,  Repub- 
lican of  Ohio,  is  expected  to  lead  the  minority 
fight  for  an  Immediate  Inquiry. 

Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts,  said  the  BPR's  shocking 
charges  •  •  •  must  be  investigated  to  the 
fullest. 

"This,  I  am  confident  responsible  Federal 
authorities  will  do,"  he  said. 

"Personally.  I  know  nothing  more  of  this 
matter  than  what  I've  read  In  the  news- 
papers. But  to  pass  this  matter  off  merely 
as  election  year  politics  demonstrates  care- 
less disregard  for  the  taxpayers'  Interest  and 
public  trust." 

Although  the  subcommittee  has  not  yet 
sent  Its  Investigators  to  Massachusetts,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  pressing 
ahead  with  Its  Inquiry.  Moreover,  the  FBI 
Is  expected  to  launch  an  independent  inves- 
tigation next  week. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Investigation 
already  has  turned  up  evidence  that  Massa- 
chusetts appraisers  Inflated  right-of-way 
land  appraisals  for  Federal  aid  highways  by 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  turned  over  Its 
preliminary  files  In  the  case  to  the  Justice 
Department  on  Wednesday  for  "appropriate 
action.  '  The  Justice  Department,  In  turn, 
decided  to  call  In  the  FBI. 

HIGH    STATE    OFFICIAL    UNDER    SUSPICION 

A  high  State  official  Is  under  suspicion,  it 
was  learned,  of  pressuring  State-hired  ap- 
praisers to  compromise  their  Independence 
by  Inflating  their  estimates  of  land  values. 

The  Independent  appraisal  firm  of  Beasley 
&  Beasley.  hired  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  check  the  right-of-way  properties, 
has  indicated  some  values  were  ballooned  by 
as  much  as  300  percent. 

The  Federal  Government  reimburses  States 
for  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  land  taking  and 
construction  under  the  $50  billion  Interstate 
highway  program,  and  50  percent  under  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  road  con- 
struction program. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  shut  off 
reimbursements  to  Massachusetts  last  Janu- 
ary, however,  no  Federal  money  has  been 
paid  out  for  the  Inflated  appraisals. 

Federal  courts  nevertheless  could  prose- 
cute participants  In  the  Inflated  scheme  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud. 


[From    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer.    Aug.    23, 
1960] 

DEMOCRATS    Are    Ducking    Probe    or    Road 

SCAITDAL,    SCHERER    SaTS 

(By  Phillip   M.   Swatek) 

Washington,  August  22 — Congressional 
Investigation  of  a  major  highway  scandal  in 
Massachusetts  Is  being  ducked  because  of 
the  election.  Representative  Gordon  H. 
ScHERER,  Cincinnati,  charged  today. 

He  said  the  House  Highway  Investigating 
Committee,  controlled  by  the  Democrats, 
was  avoiding  the  Massachusetts  case  like  the 
bubonic  plague  even  though  It  will  make 
other  scandals  look  like  peanuts. 

ScHERER.  ranking  Republican  on  the  in- 
vestigating committee,  would  not.  however, 
be  any  more  specific  concerning  political 
ramifications. 

Despite  this,  the  Inference  of  his  charges 
is  that  airing  of  such  a  scandal — "grand- 
daddy  of  them  all" — would  hurt  E>emocratlc 
Gov.  Foster  F^^rcolo  In  his  campaign  for 
the  Senate  seat  of  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Republican  Incumbent.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion that  Senator  John  F  Kennedy. 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts.  Democratic 
presidential    nominee,   would    be    affected. 

The  Cinclnnatlan  said  he  will  recommend 
to  Republican  minority  members  of  the 
committee  tomorrow  that  they  ask  that  In- 
vestigation of  the  Massachusetts  case  get 
underway. 

Likelihood  of  this  request  being  granted 
by  Representative  John  Blatnik.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  chairman,  are  slim  Indeed. 
On  June  20  Blatnik  announced  there  would 
be  no  further  hearings  on  Irregularities  In 
the  Federal  highway  program  until  after 
the  November  elections  because  he  wanted 
to  keep  them  free  of  "political  considera- 
tions." 

It  Is  significant.  Scherer  said,  that  a  few 
days  before  Blatniks  announcement  of  no 
more  hearings,  word  came  out  about  the 
Massachusetts  scandal. 

"It  seems  obvious  that  the  sudden  change 
of  tune  and  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
chairman  •  •  •  was  reached  because  the 
Massachu.setts  scandals  had  to  be  kept  under 
cover  until  after  the  election,"  Scherer  de- 
clared. 

Scherer  also  released  today  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  Ellis  L.  Armstrong.  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  which  re- 
vealed that  the  Bureau  has  been  running  Its 
own  Investigation  in  Massachusetts  since 
January.  Results  of  the  Investigation,  he 
said,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Armstrong  said  that  certain  State  fee  ap- 
praisers, by  using  misleading  information 
and  Ignoring  valuable  data,  placed  values  on 
property  far  above  the  true  market  value. 

"For  the  most  part  these  selected  ca.ses 
Involve  extensive  properties  and  large  sums 
of  money."  Armstrong  wrote.  The  Commis- 
sioner also  pointed  out  in  his  letter  that  the 
P-Kieral  Bureau  has  made  no  reimbursement 
payments  on  any  of  It. 

Scherer  stated  that  until  June  20,  when 
Blatnik  made  his  announcement,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  and  Its  committee  staff,  made 
repeated  charges  that  the  Federal  highway 
program  was  riddled  with  waste,  IneflBclency, 
and  fraud.  He  said  also  they  didn't  hesitate 
In  this  election  year  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roeids — both  controlled  by  the  Republican 
administration — their  first  targets. 

The  Cinclnnatlan  said  he  was  flabbergasted 
but  pleased  when  Blatnik  reversed  his 
position  June  20  and  conceded  that  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  work  being  done 
was  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  he  called  off  any  further  hearings 
until  after  the  election. 


[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  27.   IMl) 
Scene  and  Heard  at  the  State  House — Con- 
gressional   Probers    Mixing    Department 
or  Public  Works  Whitewash 

(By  David  Farrell) 

Another  whitewash  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Works  Is  In  the  mak- 
ing. This  transparent  coat  will  be  applied 
by  the  special  House  subcommittee  investi- 
gating the  Federal  aid  highway  program 
which  Is  now  taking  a  cursory  glance  at 
land  damage  transactions  In  the  department 
of  public  works. 

The  Democratic-controlled  congressional 
committee  reportedly  has  sent  a  couple  of 
Investigators  to  Boston  to  conduct  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  right-of-way 
takings.  This,  of  course,  some  12  months 
after  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  sus- 
pended paying  the  Federal  share  of  land 
damage  costs  on  federally  aided  highways. 

GRAND    JURY    is    KEY 

The  subcommittee  Is  playing  a  wait-and- 
see  game  with  U.S.  Attorney  Elliot  Richard- 
son, who  has  convened  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
to  look  Into  the  property  takings  made  by 
the  department  of  public  works  dvirlng  the 
critical  summer-fall  period  of   1959. 

If  Richardson  comes  up  with  substantial 
evidence  Indicating  wrongdoing  and  there- 
fore misuse  of  Federal  funds,  then  the  sub- 
committee will  be  In  a  position  to  expand 
lU  own  Investigation.  However  If  the  Re- 
publican law  enforcement  officer  shows  his 
cards  and  doesn't  produce  a  particularly 
strong  hand,  the  E>emocratlc  Congressmen 
will  use  this  In  their  endeavor  to  get  out  of 
Massachusetts  and  off  the  hook  here. 

Richardson's  probe  of  certain  department 
of  public  works  activities  has  been  limited 
to  an  on-and-off  inquiry  that  has  been  In- 
terrupted and  delayed  by  the  Ooldflne  pro- 
ceedings and  the  lengthy  Thomas  Worcester 
case,  both  of  which  he  has  been  handling. 
Indictments  from  this  probe  are  not  expect- 
ed for  some  time 

Meanwhile  he  Is  awaiting  word  from 
Washington  on  whether  he  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  his  role  of  prosecutor  until  the 
land  Investigation  Is  wrapped  up.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  expected  to  permit 
him  to  complete  his  presentation  of  the 
case  before  replacing  him  with  Attorney 
Richard  Magulre's  law  associate. 

Republican  Congressmen,  who  are  out- 
numbered on  the  Highway  Subcommittee  by 
a  13  to  6  margin,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  subcommittee 
is  playing  politics  with  the  Massachusetts 
end  of  the  group's  probe.  A  move  to  reor- 
ganize the  group  Into  a  12-man  committee 
composed  of  6  Democrats  and  6  Republicans 
was  shelved  In  Congress  a  few  days  ago. 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa,  a 
minority  member  of  the  highway  probers, 
pointed  out  that  Senator  John  McClellan's 
Labor  Rackets  was  a  bipartisan  group  of  four 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans  which  ac- 
counted for  much  of  the  committee's  tre- 
mendous success  during  the  p€«t  3  years. 

reluctant  dragon 

Schwengel  said  formation  of  the  new  com- 
mittee would  guarantee  a  thorough  and  fair 
disposition  of  the  whiff  of  corruption  that 
manages  to  potir  forth  from  the  Massachu- 
setts road  program. 

He  described  the  present  subcommittee  as  a 
"most  reluctant  dragon"  as  far  as  the  State's 
highway  Investigation  Is  concerned.  "This 
alarming  situation  has  been  known  by  the 
subcommittee  since  January  of  1960."  he 
said.  'Yet  even  though  the  staff  Independ- 
ently determined  that  there  was  substance 
to  these  allegations  of  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government,  this  subcommittee 
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has  made  no  mo'e  to  have  the  staff,  assisted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  prepare  this 
case  for  hearing." 

ScHWENCKL  also  thinks  the  House  Investi- 
gators should  talce  a  lc«ig,  hard  look  at  con- 
sulting engineering  contracts  banded  out  by 
the  department  of  public  works  In  recent 
years. 

"I  commend  for  Its  (subcommittee's)  at- 
tention the  po&iiblllty  that  there  may  be 
some  liberties  taken  with  the  Federal  purse 
In  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  consulting 
engineering."  he  said. 

"I  especially  «ould  like  the  subcommittee 
to  investigate  the  possibility  that  these  con- 
tracts may  have  been  awarded  on  a  p>olltlcal 
patronage  basis. 

"Of  prime  concern  should  be:  Are  any  of 
these  moneys  and  large  funds  being  returned 
to  the  campaign  coffers  of  the  party  faith- 
ful?" 

CHAIRMAN    silent 

Schwengel  sa.d  he  didn't  know  whether  a 
full  probe  of  the  road  program  here  would 
prove  to  be  a  Te  ipot  Dome  or  another  Hoffa- 
Beck  episode.  But  I  find  this  fort)earance  Is 
a  remarkable  thing  under  the  circumstances 
and.  I  fear.  It  will  serve  no  worthy  cause 
other  than  to  obscure  the  true  facts  which 
the  public  ought  to  know  and  to  undermine 
public  confidence  In  the  objective  of  an  Im- 
portant  committee  of    Congress 

"Accordingly  I  urge  our  subcommittee  to 
move  Into  Massnchusetts  forthwith  and  pre- 
pare this  hearing  as  soon  as  possible,  letting 
the  chlpw  fall  wnere  they  may.  This  alleged 
Bcandal  has  been  known  since  January  (I960) 
and  further  delay  cannot  be  Justified  on  any 
ground  other  than  narrow  political  expedi- 
ency " 

Representative  Blatnik.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  been  holding  back  on  the 
Massachusetts  investigation  for  reasons 
known  to  himself.  He  Is  cognizant  of  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  element  in  the  con- 
gressional delegation  who  Is  not  Interested  In 
any  deep  probe  of  the  Massachusetts  DPW. 

He  also  Is  aware  of  the  likelihood  that 
some  of  the  scandalous  operations  that  were 
discovered  In  h.s  subcommittee's  pass  at  the 
Florida  highway  program  might  be  prevalent 
In  Massachusetts  as  well.  A  probe  of  equip- 
ment rental,  survey  work,  and  a  couple  of 
resident  engineers  might  Just  prove  to  be  an 
auspicious  beginning  to  a  long  and  fruitful 
cleanup  In  this  State. 

Mr.  SCHWKNGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  reascwis  which  I  have  given,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
House,  regardless  of  political  affiliations, 
will  support  my  resolution. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  there 
are  widespreeul  stories  appearing  in 
our  Nation's  press  that  our  special  sub- 
comm.ittee  is  i>laying  politics  and  refus- 
ing to  hold  public  hearings  involving  the 
State  of  Masf«.chusetts.  More  specifi- 
cally, there  an'  rumors  and  reports  that 
the  subcommittee  has  no  intention  of 
holding  any  hearings  involving  Massa- 
chusetts until  Congress  has  adjourned 
and  then  onlj'  to  cover  those  matters 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  not  to  go  into 
other  areas  which  involve  prominent  po- 
litical figures  \n  that  State.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  these  reports  are  untrue. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  so 
f£ir,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
or  not  our  subcommittee  does  hear  the 
Massachusetts  matter  prior  to  the  time 
our  present  session  of  Congress  ends. 


NEED  FOR  AGRICULTURAL.  WORK- 
ERS AND  AVAILABrLITY  OP  EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  GubskrI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recxjrd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSF:K.  Mr.  Speaker  yesterday 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  2010  I  stated 
that  the  daily  newspaper  in  my  home- 
town of  Gilroy.  Calif.,  weekly  publishes 
an  announcement  by  the  farm  labor  of- 
fice citiiig  the  need  for  agricultural 
workers  and  the  availability  of  employ- 
ment. The  articles  also  cite  the  continu- 
ing and  new  claims  for  unemployment 
insurance  during  the  week. 

Here  is  the  article  which  appeared  on 
May  5  in  the  Gilroy  Evening  Dispatch: 
Berhtpickers  Needed  in   Area 

There  Is  still  a  need  In  the  area  for  men 
and  women  to  pick  strawberries,  according 
to  Arnold  Hamilton,  local  State  department 
manager. 

"During  the  past  week  503  continued-week 
and  186  initial  claims  were  filed  at  the  local 
office.  In  the  same  period  67  agricultural 
and  6  other  placements  were  made. "  Hamil- 
ton said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  again  is  an  example 
of  the  truth  that  jobs  are  available  and 
offered:  unemployed  capable  of  doing 
this  work  arc  available,  yet  they  choose 
not  to  take  emplosTnent  in  agriculture. 


THE  B-52    'H"  BOMBER   JOINS  OUR 
TEAM 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shriver]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
live  in  a  world  filled  with  tension  and 
we  find  ourselves  facing  one  crLsis  after 
another.  Whether  in  Laos,  Cuba,  the 
Congo.  Formosa.  Berlin,  or  other  areas 
of  our  shrinking  world,  the  threat  to 
peace  remains  constant. 

Without  doubt,  however,  the  primary 
deterrent  to  war  is  the  existence  of  a 
strong  U.S.  counterstriking  force.  The 
principal  arm  to  that  counterforce  is  the 
B-52  manned  bomber,  the  only  opera- 
tional, very  long  range  jet  bomber  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

The  B-52  now  has  progressed  to  the 
"H"  model,  and  with  its  8  mammoth  tur- 
bofan  engines,  each  of  which  provides 
17.000  pounds  of  thrust,  it  possesses  an 
unrefueled  range  of  more  than  10,000 
miles.  Through  Its  ability  to  carry  air- 
breathing  Hound  Dog  missiles  or  ballistic 
Sky  Bolt  missiles,  the  B-52H  bomber  wUl 
be  able  to  strike  targets  500  to  1 ,000  miles 
beyond  its  normal  penetration  range. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
the  delivery  of  the  first  B-52H  on  May 
9,  1961,  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
from  the  Wichita  Division  of  the  Boeing 
Co.  Ceremonies  are  being  held  today 
at  Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base  in  Michi- 
gan where  the  newest  member  of  the 
B-52  family  has  joined  the  SAC  striking 
force. 

Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  commander  in 
chief  of  Uie  Strategic  Air  Command,  apt- 
ly emphasized  the  vital  role  which  this 
global  missile  bomber  assumes  when  he 
stated : 

Addition  of  the  B-52H  bomber  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  operational  inven- 
tory will  significantly  increase  the  com- 
mand's deterrent  capability.  The  B-52H  rep- 
resents the  most  flexible  deterrent  found  in 
this  country  today. 

While  the  President's  message  on  the 
defense  budget  on  March  28,  1961,  un- 
fortunately failed  to  include  a  budgetary 
request  for  additional  manned  bombers, 
he  acknowledged  the  vital  necessity  for 
such  weapons  in  our  defense  system  when 
he  said : 

Our  existing  bomber  forces  constitute  our 
chief  hope  for  deterring  attack  during  this 
period  prior  to  the  completion  o!  our  mis- 
sile expansion. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  B-52H  jet  bomber  which 
was  delivered  to  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand this  week  is  the  first  of  only  102 
which  have  been  ordered  by  the  Air 
Force.  There  will  be  no  more  produced 
after  Auirust  1962  unless  the  Congress 
takes  the  necessary  action  to  Insure  con- 
tinued production. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committer  of 
the  other  body  have  become  concerned 
with  the  failure  of  defense  budget  re- 
quests to  include  bomber  aircraft.  It 
is  reassuring  to  the  American  people  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation  that  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  these  two  com- 
mittees are  not  ready  to  write  off  as 
obsolete  the  proven  manned  bombers 
which  are  the  mainstay  of  our  defense 
arsenal. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, wisely  summarized  the  authoriza- 
tion by  his  committee  when  he  said: 

While  It  may  well  be  true  that  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  may  at  some 
time  in  the  future  provide  our  principal 
means  of  deterrence  and  our  greatest  offen- 
sive capability,  that  time  has  not  come  as 
yet.  "The  committee  was  unanimous  in  its 
belief  that  this  country  needs  the  proper 
mix  of  missiles  and  bombers.  After  all,  the 
missile  can  do  only  one  of  two  things:  It  can 
go  or  It  cannot  go.  A  bomber,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  capa- 
bilities. It  can  carry  all  kinds  of  weapons. 
it  can  proceed  and  be  recalled,  it  can  go  a 
certain  distance  and  wait  for  a  further  coni- 
mand.  it  can  perform  reconnaissance,  it  can 
do  just  about  anything. 

We  should  regard  the  authorization  of 
additional  B-52  bombers  for  our  defense 
system  as  an  insurance  policy  well  worth 
the  money  for  the  protection  it  provides. 
This  insurance  policy  would  help  provide 
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us  peace,  not  war,  and  time  to  carefully 
reappraise  our  defense  posture. 

There  is  economy  in  this  insurance 
policy,  too.  I  fully  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  pointed  out : 

Everybody  knows  that  If  we  stop  the  line 
(bomber  assembly  line)  it  will  cost  xis  t. 
great  deal  of  money  to  get  It  started  again, 
and  we  don't  get  very  much  for  the  money 
spent  in  starting  It  up  In  the  way  of  actual 
aircraft. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
continuing  present  production  of  the 
B-52  is  the  ready  availability  of  a  skilled 
working  force  with  the  technical  know- 
how  and  the  eflflciency  needed  to  turn  out 
this  missile-carrying  bomber.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  more  than  21,000  men  and 
women  of  the  Wichita  Division  of  the 
Boeing  Co.  who  already  have  produced 
the  other  powerful  members  of  the  B-52 
family  and  who  now  have  entered  the 
last  15  months  of  production  on  present 
orders. 

Obviously  it  would  be  more  costly  to 
phase  out  the  program  in  1962  and  then 
retool  and  reorder  planes  a  year  hence. 

The  multiplying  crises  which  we  face 
around  the  globe  require  that  we  main- 
tain a  proven  and  flexible  global  deter- 
rent such  as  the  B-52H  bomber  as  the 
keystone  to  America's  security. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  LMr.  Derotjnian] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  ext'-aneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unpLications  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
have  been  clouded  over  by  the  great  con- 
troversy that  has  developed  over  whether 
or  not  such  aid  should  be  extended  to 
private  schools.  I  feel  that  they  go  far 
beyond  this  question. 

Federal  control  of  education  would  fol- 
low Federal  aid  as  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence. President  Kennedy's  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  said: 

Without  a  strong,  centralized  Government 
agency  taking  a  firm  hand  in  the  educational 
direction  of  the  Nation  we  are  likely  to  drift. 

I  will  not  lend  my  support  to  any  meas- 
ure which  will  oc>en  the  door  to  such 
probability.  This  has  historically  been 
the  ladder  to  absolute  power  in  a  com- 
pletely centralized  government  and  it  is 
how  Hitler  and  Stalin  eventually  as- 
sured control  of  the  minds  of  their  youth. 

In  some  letters  I  receive  from  my 
constituents,  there  is  a  kernel  of  mis- 
understanding in  that  they  believe  a 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  taxes.  Such 
a  program  would  not  reduce  taxes  by 
1  cent:  In  fact,  the  cost  of  education 
would  be  more  than  under  the  present, 
locally  supported  system.  The  Federal 
Government  can  give  to  the  States 
nothing  which  it  does  not  first  take  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  States.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  out  of  every  tax  dollar 


that  goes  to  Washington,  some  30  per- 
cent is  lost  in  the  maze  of  bureaucracy 
before  the  money  is  returned  to  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

In  addition,  the  residents  of  my  State 
of  New  York  suffer  a  further  financial 
loss.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  President's  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  public  schools  will  cost  New  York 
about  $350  million  more  to  carry  its  share 
of  the  aid,  over  a  3-yeai  period,  than  it 
would  receive  in  benefits. 

Although  those  within  the  Federal 
Government  who  support  the  plan  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  base  justifica- 
tion of  it  on  financial  inability  of  local 
school  districts,  I  question  their  sincerity 
because  they  make  no  effort  to  grant 
relief  through  lowered  Federal  taxes. 
More  Federal  aid  will  rai.se  Federal 
spending,  but  the  administration  has 
not  indicated  whether  the  bill  will  be 
paid  for  by  increasing  taxes  or  simply 
by  running  the  Nation  deeper  into  debt 
and  adding  to  the  almost  incredible  total 
of  $750  billion  for  past  commitments.  Is 
this  the  proper  legacy  for  the  children 
whose  future  we  now  discuss? 

The  rate  of  classroom  construction 
since  1945  indicates  that  626.000  new 
classrooms  will  be  built  in  the  next  9 
years.  President  Kennedy  has  said  that 
a  total  of  only  600.000  are  needed  in  the 
next  10  years.  This  does  not  indicate 
any  need  for  Federal  interference. 

There  are,  across  the  Nation,  a  few 
areas  where  the  people  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  adequate  school  facili- 
ties and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
have  demonstrated  a  sincere  interest  in 
education  and  have  made  every  effort  to 
provide  for  their  children  without  dis- 
crimination, here  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  justified,  although  only  under  a  tight- 
ly drawn  formula. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  legislation 
now  pending  which  would  return  to  the 
States,  for  educational  purp>oses.  a  p>er- 
centage  of  the  money  collected  through 
Federal  excise  taxes.  This  would  pro- 
vide substantial  sums  free  of  extra  tax 
burdens,  free  of  defiicit  spending,  and 
assure  protection  against  Federal  inter- 
ference. Here  is  our  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Federal  financing  of  our  schools, 
if  this  has  to  be. 


FULL  MINORITY  REPORT  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM HEARINGS  ON  BRIDGE 
CLEARANCE 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  on  May  8, 
1961.  filed  its  first  interim  report  with 
the  House  and  later  received  1.500  copies 
from   the  Government  Printing  Office. 


However,  for  some  unexplainable  reason, 
this  rpport  omitted  two  pages  from  the 
minority  report.  This  was  a  mistake  of 
the  committee  and  not  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce.  and  I  am  advised  that 
the  Government  Printing  Office  cannot 
correct  this  error.  Meanwhile,  many 
copies  of  this  report  have  been  circu- 
lated to  the  public  as  it  is.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  minor- 
ity views,  including  the  two  omitted 
pages,  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
feel  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  full  views  of  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  may  be  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  who  will  soon 
need  them  as  we  debate  the  highway 
legislation. 

MlNORTTT    ViXWS 

We  find  that  the  basic  evidentiary  facts  are 
not  In  dispute  and  are  accurately  set  forth 
in  the  majority  report.  However,  we  cannot 
agree  with  many  of  the  conclusions  In  that 
report  which  are  couched  in  extreme.  Intem- 
perate language  and  which  are  so  contrary 
to  the  record  evidence  that  their  validity 
must  not  go  unchallenged  here.  Accord- 
ingly, we  set  forth  below  In  detail  thoee  parts 
of  the  majority  report  from  which  we  dissent. 
The  Insistence  that  there  was  a  "long- 
standing need  for  a  new  clearance"'  (p.  5) 
reveals  the  presumptuous  attitude  of  the 
majority  that  there  was  such  a  need  In  the 
face  of  expert  testimony  to  the  contrary  by 
the  Nation's  best  Informed  defense  officials. 
All  these  experts  testified  that  prior  to  the 
launching  of  the  Russian  sputnik  on  October 
5,  1957.  the  14-foot  clearance  was  adequate 
for  long-range  needs  of  our  national  defense. 
There  Is  a  similar  Insistence,  equally  un- 
founded, that  there  was  a  conflict  In  views 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  On  the  contrary, 
the  record  reveals  the  closest  cooperation 
between  these  two  agencies,  which,  unlike 
some  of  our  more  theoretical  and  hlndslght- 
glfted  colleagues,  were  confronted  with  the 
reality  of  solving  a  difficult  question.  The 
fact  Is  that  as  soon  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  reached  a  decision  for  a  17-foot 
clearance  and  later  a  16-foot  clearance,  these 
decisions  were  accepted  as  authoritative  by 
the  Bureau  which  promptly  took  appropriate 
action  to  Implement  them.  The  majority's 
findings  Involve  a  1-foot  clearance  differ- 
ence— the  16  feet  approved  versus  the  17  feet 
that  the  majority  states  is  needed. 

Thus.  It  Is  Inaccurate  to  state,  as  does  the 
majority  report  (p.  3)  ; 

"There  was  one  question  at  Issue  through- 
out the  34  years  between  the  enactment  of 
the  Highway  Act  and  the  subcommittee's 
hearings:  Should  the  14-foot  clearance,  the 
commonly  accepted  standard  for  30  years. 
be  superseded  by  a  higher  clearance  In  re- 
sponse to  the  requirements  posed  by  newer 
vehicles  and  weapons  related  to  the  national 
defense." 

The  vertical  clearance  standard  was  not 
an  Issue  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
Highway  Act.  Nor  had  any  need  for  a  clear- 
ance In  excess  of  14  feet  been  found  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  agency 
thereof  15  months  after  passage  of  the  1956 
act,  when,  on  October  1.  1957.  Defense 
formally  advised  BPR  that  the  K-foot  clear- 
ance was  "adequate  for  the  movement  of 
present  and  anticipated  equipment  and  ma- 
terials of  the  Department  of  Defense  agen- 
cies" (hearings,  pp  28-29;  exhibit  4i  As 
noted  above,  the  question  of  the  vertical 
clearance  standard  became  an  object  of 
special  cooperation  between  the  agencies 
only  after  Russia  launched  Its  sputnik.  The 
only  group  which  has  made  a  big  Issue  of 
the  standard  Is  this  subcommittee  and  Its 
activities  are  of  I'/a  years  duration,  not 
3'i  years. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  reject  the 
following  specific  conclusions  for  the  rea- 
sons stated : 

Page  2.  second  paragraph,  first  sentence: 
"*  *  •  the  matter  of  raising  overpass  clear- 
ances from  14  to  17  feet  •    •   •." 

The  change  In  c^arance  standard  was  to 
a  new  level  of  16  feet,  not  17  feet  as  indi- 
cated. 

Page  2,  third  paragraph.  la.«;t  sentence: 
"The  problem  of  transporting  missile  and 
r<x?ket  compone-nts  compounded  the  urg- 
ency of  raising  highway  clearance  for  more 
standard  Items  of  military  equipment — 
notably  armoretl  force,  engineering  and  ar- 
tillery vehicles — which  were  already  far  too 
large  lor  vertical  clearances  predominant  for 
three  decades." 

The  subcommittee  has  no  basis  for  stating 
that  there  was  any  Justification  or  urgency 
for  raising  highway  clearances  for  standard 
Items  of  mlllt.iry  equipment.  Testimony 
shows  that  such  standard  Items  as  did  re- 
quire more  than  14-fooi  clearance  were  Items 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  was  quite 
satisfied  to  mo\e  by  other  means  of  trans- 
portation or  to  accept  the  limited  highway 
mobility  for  such  equipment  as  is  afl^orded 
by  use  of  available  highway  detours  around 
highway  structures  constructed  with  14-foot 
vertical  clearances  (pp.  73-75,  149,  315,  405 
of  hearings) . 

Page  3,  fourtli  paragraph,  third  sentence: 
"Arguments  were  raised  over  the  difficulties 
of  Increased  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
and  the  technical  problems  Involved." 

This  Is  unsupported.  There  were  no  argu- 
ments. Questions  were  asked  as  to  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action,  and  as  answers  to 
these  questions  became  available  they  were 
accepted  promptly  without  argument  (hear- 
ings, pp.   130-131.   137-138.  212-214). 

Page  3:  Even  more  basic,  apparently,  was 
the  question  of  who  woiUd  pay  for  the  re- 
visions— the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  or  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  support 
this  contention 

Page  3.  paragraph  6.  last  sentence:  "This 
was  3  years,  6  months,  and  10  days  after  the 
14-foot  standard  had  been  originally 
adopted." 

There  Is  nothing  significant  about  this 
elapsed  period  of  time.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  testimony  that  the  14-foot 
vertical  clearance  was  recognized  as  adequate 
to  meet  defense  needs  as  late  as  October  1, 
1957. 

Page  3.  seventh  paragraph:  "During  this 
long  period  of  Indecision  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  some  2,200  af- 
fected structures  were  built  to  the  old  speci- 
fication. Although  estimates  vary,  the  cost 
of  revising  the  clearances  on  these  structures 
is  expected  to  exceed  $200  million." 

This  statement  Implies  that  Indecision  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
cost  In  excess  of  $200  million,  which  Is  un- 
true. General  Benson  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  Department  of  E>efen8e  has  not  re- 
quested that  any  of  existing  structures  on 
the  system  be  revised  to  the  higher  clear- 
ance and  believes.  In  fact,  that  revision  can 
be  avoided  In  most  Instances  (hearings,  pp. 
319  320).  However,  even  if  all  structures 
were  to  be  converted  to  the  16-foot  clear- 
ance the  cost  of  conversion  would  have  been 
$123  million  greater  at  the  time  of  the  deci- 
sion In  January  1960  to  Increase  the  stand- 
ard as  compared  to  conversion  cost  at  the 
time  first  serious  consideration  was  given 
the  problem  in  the  fall  of  1957  (hearings, 
pp.  226  227,  317,  325).  The  testimony  also 
makes  It  clear  that  the  number  of  structures 
referred  to  was  the  number  authorized,  only 
some  of  which  were  built  during  the  period 
cited. 

Page  4,  last  sentence:  "The  comment  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  on  conclusion 
of  these  hearings,  that  the  3'i-year  vacilla- 
tion represented  "unconscionable,  incredible. 


Inexcusable,  and  Indefensible  delay"  appears 
justified  by  the  testimony." 

The  testimony  does  not  Justify  such  harsh 
and  Intemperate  language.  However,  it  Is 
fair  to  point  out  that  this  hypi^rbole  finds 
justification  only  in  the  preconceived  no- 
tions of  the  chairman  and  the  majority 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  phrase  "this  was  unconscionable,  in- 
credible. Inexcusable,  and  indefensible 
delay  "  Is  taken  from  a  mimeographed  state- 
ment which  he  read  Into  the  record  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  press  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings  (hearings,  p.  408i.  The  record 
alfxj  shows,  and  the  Chair  acknowledged, 
that  this  statement  had  been  prepared  by 
the  majority  the  day  before.  "Tlius,  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  arrived  at  this  and  other 
preconceived  conclusions  highly  critical  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  anc  BPR  even 
before  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  two 
most  important  witnesses,  the  Ff-deral  High- 
way Administrator  and  the  AsslKtant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Supply  and  Logistics  (hear- 
ings, pp.  407-412).  We  are  In  complete 
agreement  with  our  colleague  a:»d  .subcom- 
mittee member,  the  gentleman  fioni  Doriria, 
who  observed  (hearings,  p.  411)  : 

"Mr.  Cramer.  May  I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  thought  the  objective  of  thes^  hear- 
ings was  to  decide  whether  ( 1 )  there  was  an 
unreasonable  delay,  and  (2)  wha:  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  might  be  of  that  delay,  and 
(3)  the  question  Is  was  the  Judgment  exer- 
cised In  deciding  on  16  feet  rather  than  17 
feet  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
defense  of  this  Nation. 

"Two  people,  Mr.  Tallamy  and  Mr.  McGuire, 
are  the  ones  who  principally  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  those  decisions  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  were  asked  to  come 
before  this  committee  to  state  the  justifica- 
tion and  the  reasons  for  their  final  determi- 
nation and  yet  your  statement  was  drafted 
before  they  were  even  heard.  It  was  drafted 
yesterday. 

"I  think  It  is  Inexcusable  that  their  testi- 
mony should  be  completely  Ignored  In  the 
chairman's  statement  of  his  conclusions  of 
what  the  hearings  have  shown,  because  the 
basic  question  In  the  whole  hearing  was: 
Was  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  logical, 
reasonable,  and  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
defense  of  our  country?  The  Secretary  said 
his  primary  concern  and  the  overriding  con- 
sideration he  had  was  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  not  crippling  the  missile  pro- 
gram. He  said  it  categorically.  He  showed 
the  reason  why  he  made  the  decision. 

"He  had  all  of  the  Information  before  him 
that  this  committee  brought  out  to  light, 
at  the  time  that  decision  was  made;  and  he 
said.  In  my  opinion  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  is  not  being  hampered  In  any  way 
by  making  a  16-foot  rather  than  a  17-foot 
clearance  decision,  and  my  overriding  con- 
sideration was  the  defense  of  the  Nation." 

"Mr.  Tallamy  said  he  did  In  his  department 
what  he  had  been  doing  on  the  14-foot  clear- 
ance until  he  was  given  the  instructions  to 
permit  a  16-foot  clearance  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  is  the  only  person  who 
could  give  him  that  authority  to  do  so. 

"It  seems  to  me  It  is  Inexcusable  that  the 
conclusions  you  suggest  before  this  com- 
mittee win  go  out  across  this  country  and 
the  people  of  this  country  will  have  the 
opinion  that  this  Is  the  conclusion  of  this 
committee — even  though  you  stated  that  It 
Is  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee — that  It  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
committee  at  the  termination  of  this  hear- 
ing, after  the  Secretary  has  been  heard,  that 
the  delay  was  Inexcusable,  unconscionable, 
and  indefensible,  and  also  carrying  the  Im- 
plication that  the  defense  of  our  country 
has  thus  been  materially  hampered,  and  ap- 
parently piu^posely  so  by  this  administration. 
"I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  for 
one  object  to  It.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  proper 
procedure,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
play  politics  with  our  defense." 


Page  5.  second  sentence:  ■••  •  •  when  de- 
lay and  excessive  caution   •    *    •." 

It  is  obvious  that  an  answer  to  a  complex 
problem  Involving  the  dimensions  and  quan- 
tities of  missiles,  that  are  to  be  moved  over 
highways  in  a  remote  future  year  cannot  be 
developed  within  a  very  short  period  of 
weeks,  or  months.  Irom  the  date  the  Nation 
first  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  moving  Into  a  mlssle  age  (p.  315).  It  Is 
a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  actual 
time  taken  to  reach  a  decision  on  Increasing 
the  Interstate  vertical  clearance  was  exces- 
sive. As  to  whether  the  caution  was  exces- 
sive. It  Is  noted  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  seemed  to  advocate  even  a 
more  cautlrius  fipproach  of  holding  up  con- 
struction until  decision  could  be  made  (p 
316).  The  economic  loss  to  the  Nation 
through  having  to  wait  to  benefit  from  use 
of  new  highways  thus  delayed  would  far 
exceed  any  expenditure  for  converting  struc- 
tures to  a  higher  clearance,  even  though 
such  conversion  should  become  necessary  in 
the  future.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  requested  such  conversion  and  hopes  to 
avoid  It.  General  Besson  thinks  this  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  future  and  then  con- 
sidered on  a  case-by-case  basis  (hearings, 
pp.  307.  325-326). 

Pages  9-10:  "That  was  the  factor  of 
cost  •  •  •  must  be  prepared  for  the  most 
severe  scrutiny  •  •  •  would  seem  to  justify 
the  bureaucratic  caution  of  the  lower 
echelons  *    •    •." 

The  rept^rt  at  this  point  seems  to  condemn 
consideration  of  cost  by  public  servants,  and 
seems  to  infer  that  action  unsupported  by 
sound  justification  should  be  t.aken.  The 
subcommittee  should  not  make  a  report 
seeming  to  encourace  reckless  action  by 
public  servants  (pp.  350-351  of  hearings). 

Page  12.  last  paragraph:  •■•  •  •  the  most 
striking  thing  about  "Leonard's  difficulties 
with  the  road  system  was  the  fact  that  the 
Defense  Department  appeared  to  have  no 
interest  In  them'  *  *  *."  and  quoted  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Blatnik  and  Mr.  Leonard. 

General  Schrlever  testified  that  1  year 
before  Mr.  Leonard's  firm  was  asked  to  com- 
mence a   route  study,    as  follows: 

"I  might  say  that  in  1955  we  made  a  num- 
ber of  studies  concerning  the  transportation 
of  the  Atlas  and  we  considered  the  possibility 
of  going  through  the  Panama  Canal  by  boat. 
We  looked  at  our  C-133  In  terms  of  trans- 
porting It  by  air.  and  we  were  also  looking 
at  the  possibility  of  transporting  It  by  road' 
( pp.  328-330  of  hearings » . 

Pages  13-14:  •■•  •  •  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  counsel  attempted  to  dis- 
cover why  relatively  little  attention  seemed 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  oversized  Items  of 
equipment  in  the  normal  defense  Inven- 
tory— not  missiles  or  rockets — and  their 
transport.  A  definite  answer  did  not 
emerge  •   •   •." 

In  his  testimony.  General  Besson  was  cer- 
tainly specific  when  he  said: 

"I  will  say  that  in  1957  tlie  three  depart- 
ments In  looking  at  their  problems,  with 
respect  to  these  clearances  decided  th.nt  14 
feet  was  still  adequate,  and  that  was  based 
on  the  experience  of  people  where  there 
had  been  problems,  but  where  no  one.  to 
my  knowledge,  had  ever  built  a  military 
boat  in  a  military  basement  that  could  not 
be  moved.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  military 
requirements  over  the  years  have  been  met. 
and  they  have  been  met  on  time"  (p.  315 
of  hearings) . 

Mr.  Chacey  also  explained  the  necessity  for 
moving  items  of  equipment  other  than  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  and  space  ve- 
hicles in  oversea  areas  where  clearances  are 
often  less  than  In  the  United  States  (pp. 
109-110  of  hearings) . 

Pages  20-21:  If  testimony  of  the  type  In- 
serted on  pages  20  21  is  to  be  Included  In 
the  rep>ort  of  the  subcommittee  leaving  an 
inference  that  Mr.  Tallamy  should  have  been 
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i-yare  of  the  problem  prior  to  the  spring  of 
1959.  then  there  should  also  be  Included 
Hr.  Tallamy's  views  on  the  matter  which  are 
not  in  agreement  with  the  subcommittee's 
chief     counsel's     contention     (hearings,     p. 

3491. 

Page  22.  third  paragraph:  "This  last  fac- 
tor mentioned  Is  extremely  significant.  As 
the  testimony  showed,  more  and  more  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  two  Government 
agencies  in  the  matter  of  the  17-foot  clear- 
ance arose  from  the  question:  'Who's  going 
to  pay  for  it?*  " 

The  existence  of  an  issiie  between  the  two 
agencies,  and  particularly  a  question  "Who's 
going  to  pay  for  if  are  contentions  of  the 
subcommittee's  chief  counsel,  and  are  not  in 
jiccord  with  fact  or  testimony. 

Mr  Chacey  testified  otherwise  (p.  136). 
Mr.  Slegle  testified  otherwise  (pp.  137-138 
of  hearings) . 

Page  23,  second  paragraph:  "Behind  this 
brief  exchange  of  views  lay  strong  differ- 
ences •  •  *." 

This  is  a  doubtful  conclusion  on  the  rec- 
ord here.  Questions  raised  by  Mr.  Slegle 
and  Mr.  Tallamy  were  logical  questions  re- 
lating to  possible  alternate  courses  of  action. 
When  answers  were  given  to  these  questions. 
the  answers  were  accepted  without  dispute. 
When  later,  the  Department  of  Defense 
came  to  a  decision  and  requested  specific 
action,  that  action  was  taken  promptly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (pp.  378-380 
of  hearings).  In  May  1959  Mr.  Tallamy  had 
Indicated  a  wiUingnass  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Defense — "on  Increased  verti- 
cal clearances  even  greater  than  17  feet,  but 
stressed  the  necessity  for  having  strong  Justi- 
fication which  could  be  supported  before 
congressional  committees"  (pp.  212,  323  of 
liearings) . 

I  Page  25:  "According  to  Mr.  Slegle,  there 
-were  still  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  agencies  on  the  matter  of  whether  the 
proposed  clearance  should  be  extended  from 
the  Interstate  System  to  certain  roads  on 
other  highway  systems." 

The  testimony  quoted  on  page  25  In  sup- 
port of  this  unfounded  contention  actually 
contradicts  it.  How  could  there  still  be  dif- 
ferences on  a  matter  which  was  mentioned 
In  discussion  for  the  first  time,  as  is  evident 
Ifrom  the  second  sentence  of  quoted  testi- 
mony? Incidentally  It  should  be  noted  that 
were  there  any  difference  on  this  matter,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  significant  fact  to  the 
subcommittee  because  the  reported  discus- 
sion took  place  less  than  a  week  prior  to 
formal  decision  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Actually,  there  was  no  serious  Intent 
expressed  by  Department  of  Defense  repre- 
sentatives at  the  hearings  to  reqtiest  exten- 
sion of  the  increased  vertical  clearance  to 
entire  systems  of  highways  other  than  the 
Interstate  System,  and  it  is  apparently  not 
the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  do  so.  How  then  could  interagency  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist  on  this  matter? 

Page  26.  first  paragraph:  "More  confer- 
ences and  concurrences  followed.  At  last, 
ion  October  1.  1959  •  •  *." 

Such  language  designed  to  create  an  im- 
pression of  delay  is  inappropriate  since  only 
1  week  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  Septem- 
ber 25  memorandum  quoted  on  page  25  and 
the  letter  of  October  1.  Such  conferences 
and  concurrences  which  may  have  taken 
place  were  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  not,  between  the  two  agencies,  as 
Implied  by  the  language  of  the  subcommit- 
tee report. 

Pages  26.  27.  28:  An  endeavor  is  made  to 
show  an  excessively  high  cost  for  what  is 
called  a  6-month  delay.  The  figures  are  de- 
rived from  a  course  of  questioning  pursued 
by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee 
which  Injects  his  own  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation, and  which  was  corrected  in  later 
testimony  appearing  on  pages  22&-227  and 
again  on  pages  317  and  325  of  hearings. 


Particularly,  the  statement  made  on  page 
28  of  the  sulxjommittee's  report  reflects  ac- 
curately the  expressed  contention  of  the  chief 
counsel,  but  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts. 
The  testimony  clearly  shows  that  the  cost 
of  conversion  of  all  structures  built  over  a 
27-month  period  since  October  1957  would 
be  $123  million.  No  decision  had  been  made 
to  convert  any  of  them,  and  such  as  might 
be  converted  would  probably  be  decided  upon 
sometime  in  the  future  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Pages  34.  35:  "*  *  •  the  'saving'  Is  largely 
theoretical.  •  •  •  Yet  the  'saving'  finally 
made  was  not  very  great,  when  compared  to 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  delay  in  reaching 
an  ultimate  decision.  For  example,  as  the 
counsel  for  the  subcommittee  brought  out  in 
the  testimony.  It  would  cost  the  Government 
•106  million  more  to  raise  the  level — In  this 
case  to  17  feet — In  October  1959  than  It  would 
have  cost  6  months  earlier." 

Exactly  the  reverse  is  true.  The  saving 
in  constructing  future  structures  to  16  feet 
instead  of  17  feet  is  real.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  Increment  of  cost  such  as  the  $106  mil- 
lion Is  purely  speculative  since  no  decision 
to  convert  any  existing  structures  has  been 
made.  Again,  the  subcommittee  uses  in  its 
speculation  on  this  point  a  figure  derived 
by  a  line  of  questioning  pursued  by  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee  which  was 
shown  by  later  testimony  to  be  incorrect  (pp. 
226-227.  317.  325  of  hearings). 

Page  37.  last  paragraph,  fourth  sentence; 
"By  1956,  the  lnventor>'  of  conventional  over- 
sized items  possessed  by  the  military  had 
swelled  and  had  already  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  clearances  for  road  transport." 

This  is  a  contention  of  chief  counsel  of 
the  subcommittee,  unsupported  by  expert 
testimony  of  the  Nation's  best  authorities 
on  the  subject  (pp.  73  75.  149,  315.  405  of 
hearings) . 

Page  37.  last  paragraph,  fifth  sentence: 
"Despite  this,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
ordained  a  vertical  clearance  standard  of  14 
feet  on  a  system  of  Interstate  highways 
which  was  specifically  Intended  to  be  built 
with  an  eye  to  military  use  " 

Such  a  statement  irrpUes  an  arbitrary  ac- 
tion taken  without  knowledge  of  Department 
of  Defense  needs  as  furnished  In  House 
Document  249.  81st  Congress.  Ist  session, 
and  In  1955  testimony  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  hearings  relating  to  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  reinforced  by  fre- 
quent telephone  conversation  between  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  Department  of  Defense  rep- 
resentatives most  concerned  with  highway 
needs  of  the  national  defense  (pp.  13,  14,  348 
of  hearings) . 

Page  37,  last  paragraph,  sixth  sentence: 
"The  Defense  E>epartment  was  not  con- 
sulted about  this  clearance,  but  the  Defense 
Department  made  no  effort  to  point  out  Its 
deficiencies.  •    •    •" 

As  Just  stated  above,  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  regularly  consulted  on  all  of  Its 
highway  needs. 

Any  fair  statement  of  conclusions  would 
Include  at  this  point  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  formally  advised  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  October  1.  1957.  that 
the  14-foot  clearance  was  adequate  for  the 
movement  of  present  and  anticipated  equip- 
ment and  materials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Defense  found  It  had 
no  deficiencies,  so  why  say  "made  no  effort  to 
point  out  Its  deficiencies?" 

Page  38,  first  paragraph,  first  sentence: 
"Shortly  after  the  standard  was  adopted,  the 
Defense  Department  began  to  entertain  sec- 
ond thoughts." 

This  Is  not  so.  Shortly  after  the  standard 
was  adopted  the  Department  of  Deferxse 
made  review  of  the  14-foot  standard,  and 
found  It  adequate. 


The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  begin 
to  entertain  second  thoughts  until  some- 
time after  the  launching  of  the  Russian  sput- 
nik In  Octot)€r  1957  at  which  time  the  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  Nation  also  began  to 
take  a  look  at  our  new  defense  posture  re- 
sulting from  entry  into  the  missile  age. 

Page  38.  first  paragraph,  second  sentence: 
"But  It  took  3  years  6  months  10  days  •  •  •." 
There  Is  nothing  significant  about  a  span 
of  time  between  approval  of  Interstate 
standards  when  the  14-foot  vertical  clear- 
ance was  fully  adequate  to  meet  defense 
needs  and  the  time  when  this  standard  was 
rnlsed. 

Page  38.  first  psrapraph,  third  sentence: 
"During  this  tlm^.  over  2.200  affected  struc- 
tures were  built  to  a  standard  that  was  al- 
ret^dy  obpolete." 

Nor  is  th»re  anything  significant  about  the 
number  of  bridge  built  during  the  period 
cited.  Nor  were  more  than  2, ,200  affected 
structures  built  during  the  period.  That  Is 
the  number  that  were  authorized.  Again 
rot  all  strtictures  built  during  any  period 
of  the  past  will  be  converted  to  18  feet. 
Finally,  the  standard  was  not  already  ob- 
solete. 

Page  38.  second  paragraph:  This  para- 
graph Is  too  harsh  In  the  light  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

Page  38.  third  paragraph,  second  sentence: 
"Here,  too.  there  existed  an  apparent  chasm 
between  the  ofllclnls  on  the  working  level 
and  tho«e  In  the  higher  echelons  of  re- 
sponsibility." 

This  Is  false.  The  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Operations,  who  is  in  the  higher  echelons 
of  responsibility  within  the  B\ireau  of  Public 
Roads,  was  promptly  Informed  of  nil  de- 
velopments (pp  115.  137.  139.  140  of  hear- 
ings). Pvirthermore.  within  2  weeks  after 
receipt  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  rough  draft  of  the  proposed  letter  re- 
questing 17-foot  clearance,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads  was  Informed  of  the 
problem 

Page  38.  third  paragfraph:  "Markedly  sig- 
nificant was  the  fact  that  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  was  not  apprised  of  the 
problem  until  March  1959.  many  months 
after  his  subordinates  first  began  to  grapple 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  situation." 

A  fair  statement  In  the  subcommittee's 
report  would  Identify  this  statement  as  the 
contention  of  the  chief  counsel  of  the  sub- 
committee during  his  course  of  Inquiry  at 
the  hearings.  A  fair  statement  would  also 
include  Mr.  Tallamy's  response  which  refuted 
any  such  notion  Just  as  any  experienced 
administrator  would  do  (pp.  349.  350  of 
hearings) . 

Page  38.  fourth  paragraph:  "With  com- 
mvinication  between  the  various  levels  so 
prone  to  shortcircultlng.  and  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  so  Intent  on  avoiding 
any  danger  of  being  assessed  for  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  revise  the  clearance 
standard.  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  end 
result  would  be  some  glaringly  mistaken  as- 
sumptions all  around." 

This  kind  of  a  statement  does  not  sound 
like  a  conclusion  or  finding  but  rather  Is 
an  observation  based  on  certain  premises  or 
contentions  for  which  sound  support  Is 
lacking  In  the  testimony. 

Page  38.  sixth  paragraph:  "This  report 
already  has  reviewed  at  considerable  length 
the  Incredible  record  of  vacillation.  The 
testimony  clearly  supports  a  finding  that 
this  was  a  problem  critical  in  nature,  be- 
latedly recognized,  grossly  mishandled.  Im- 
provldently  appraised  and  analyzed,  and 
perversely  solved.  If  Indeed  It  has  been 
solved." 

The  testimony  does  not  do  so. 
Page  38.  seventh  paragraph:    "As  long  as 
they  are  there,  they  threaten  to  strangle  the 
mobility  of  military  units  that  have  over- 
sized items  in  their  Inventory." 
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Such  a  statement  betrays  even  to  a  lay- 
man a  lack  of  understanding  of  basic  trans- 
portation facU  on  the  part  of  any  group 
which  would  make  such  a  statement.  In- 
herently an  item  is  not  oversized  unless  it 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  normal  facilities. 
By  very  definition  of  the  term  'oversized.  ' 
there  is  meant  restricted  mobility.  Fur- 
thermore, regardless  of  what  vertical  stand- 
ard may  be  adopted,  there  will  always  be 
oversized  Items. 

Pages  38.  56.  eighth  and  ninth  paragraphs: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  record  before  it,  the 
subcommittee  finds  that  the  determination 
for  a  16-foot  clearance  was  controlled  almost 
entirely  by  budgetary  considerations  rather 
than  military  requirements.  The  testimony 
IS  uneqlvocal  that  the  decision  was  based  on 
current  factors,  that  little  consideration  was 
given  to  future  necessities,  and  that  an  In- 
sufficient margin  of  safety  was  left  to  meet 
unforeseen  contingencies.  It  Is  abundantly 
clear,  too.  that  the  decision  pointedly  Ignored 
the  expressed  mandate  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Interstate  System  shall  anticipate  the 
needs  of  1975. 

"Although  obviously  dilatory  In  recogniz- 
ing that  higher  clearances  were  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense,  the  military 
services  clung  to  a  virtual  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  at  least  17  feet  was  not  only 
desirable  but  a  seemingly  Imperative  recom- 
mendation." 

In  these  paragraphs  the  subcommittee 
draws  different  conclusions  than  were  drawn 
by  top  Defense  officials.  In  doing  so  the 
subcommittee  demonstrates  that  it  is  less 
cost  conscious  than  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  simple  facts  are  that  the  higher 
the  standard,  the  greater  the  cost.  In  the 
wisdom  of  top  Defense  officials,  a  16-foot 
vertical  clearance  can  be  afforded.  It  Is  In- 
appropriate for  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, even  if  the  Judgment  of  that 
subcommittee  were  different,  to  condemn  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  they  do  in  these 
paragraphs.  Impartial  reading  of  exhibit  50 
on  page  356  and  of  Mr  McGulres  testimony 
on  pages  383-406  shows  no  Justification  for 
such  comments.  Certainly  there  Is  no  ba£is 
for  the  statement  that  "the  decision  point- 
edly Ignored  the  expressed  mandate  of  the 
Congress  "  One  Is  brought  to  wonder  Just 
what  decision  could  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  would  not  have 
brought  forth  criticism  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  type  presented  in  these  two  para- 
graphs. Suppose  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  requested  18  feet  or  20  feet,  or  more. 
What  then? 

Page  39.  second  paragraph:  "•  •  •  that 
the  liaison  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  left 
a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  •  •  •  Reevalu- 
atlon  of  the  effectiveness  of  thLs  liaison 
•    •    •   would  seem  to  be  mandatory." 

No  deficiencies  were  found  to  exist  in 
liaison  In  any  of  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearings.  On  the  contrary  there  was 
frequent  reference  made  to  the  close  liaison 
maintained  between  Mr.  Chacey's  and  Mr. 
Slegle's  office.  Many  discussions  took  place 
on  this  one  matter  of  vertical  clearance.  In 
addition  see  pages  113.  114.  308,  and  348  of 
the  record. 

Page  7,  first  paragraph,  last  sentence: 
"The  comment  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, on  conclusion  of  these  hearings,  that 
the  Z\'2  year  vacillation  represented  uncon- 
scionable, incredible.  Inexcusable,  and  Inde- 
fensible delay'  appears  Justified  by  the  tes- 
timony." 

The  testimony  does  not  Justify  such  harsh 
and  Intemperate  language.  However,  It  Is 
fair  to  point  out  that  this  hyperbole  does 
find  Justification  In  the  preconceived  no- 
tions of  the  chairman  and  the  majority 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  phrase  "this  was  unconscionable,  in- 
credible.   Inexcusable,   and    Indefensible   de- 


lay" is  taken  from  a  mimeographed  state- 
ment which  he  read  Into  the  record  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  press  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings  (hearings,  p.  408).  The  record 
also  shows,  and  the  chair  acknowledged, 
that  this  statement  had  been  prepared  by 
the  majority  the  day  before.  Thus,  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  arrived  at  this  and  other 
preconceived  conclusions  highly  critical  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  BPR  even 
before  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  two 
most  Important  witnesses,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  and  the  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  .Supplv  and  Logistics  (hear- 
ings, pp.  407-412).  We  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  our  colleague  and  subcom- 
mittee member,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
who  observed  (  hearings,  p.  41 1 )  : 

•Mr.  Cbamfji.  May  I  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  thought  the  objective  of  these 
henrlngs  was  to  decide  whether.  (1)  there 
was  an  unreasonable  delay.  (2)  what  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  might  be  of  that  delay, 
and  (3)  the  question  Is.  Was  the  Judgment 
exercised  in  deciding  on  16  feet  rather  than 
17  feel  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
defense  of  thLs  Nation? 

•Tvko  people.  Mr.  Tallamy  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Oulre.  are  the  ones  who  principally  had  the 
responsibility  for  making  those  decisions  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  were  asked  to  come 
before  this  committee  to  sUte  the  Justifica- 
tion and  the  reasons  for  their  final  determi- 
nation and  yet  your  statement  was  drafted 
before  they  were  even  heard.  It  was  drafted 
yesterday. 

"I  think  it  is  inexcusable  that  their  testi- 
mony should  be  completely  Ignored  In  the 
chairman's  statement  of  his  conclusions  of 
what  the  hearings  have  shown,  because  the 
basic  question  in  the  whole  hearing  was: 
Was  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  logical, 
reasonable  and  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
defense  of  our  country?  The  Secretary  said 
his  primary  concern  and  the  overriding  con- 
sideration he  had  was  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  not  crippling  the  missile  pro- 
grain.  He  said  It  categorically.  He  showed 
the  reason  why  he  made  the  decision. 

"He  had  all  of  the  information  before  him 
that  this  committee  brought  out  to  light,  at 
the  time  that  decision  was  made;  and  he  said, 
"in  my  opinion  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
is  not  being  hampered  In  any  way  by  making 
a  16-foot  rather  than  a  17-foot  clearance 
decision,  and  my  overriding  consideration 
was  the  defense  of  the  Nation.' 

"Mr.  Tallamy  said  he  did  In  his  department 
what  he  had  been  doing  on  the  14-foot  clear- 
ance until  he  was  given  the  instructions  to 
permit  a  16-foot  clearance  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  Is  the  only  i>erson  who 
could   give  him   that   authority  to   do  so. 

"It  seems  to  me  it  is  Inexcusable  that  the 
concliislons  you  sugge&t  before  this  commit- 
tee will  go  out  across  this  country  and  the 
people  of  this  country  will  have  the  opinion 
that  this  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  commit- 
tee— even  though  you  stated  that  it  is  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee— that  It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  commit- 
tee at  the  termination  of  this  hearing,  after 
the  Secretary  has  been  heard,  that  the  delay 
was  Inexcusable,  unconscionable,  and  Inde- 
fensible, and  also  carrying  the  implication 
that  the  defense  of  our  country  has  thus  been 
materially  hamp>ered.  and  apparently  pur- 
posely BO  by  this  administration. 

"I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I.  for  one. 
object  to  It.  I  do  not  think  it  is  prop>er  pro- 
cedure, and  I  do  not  think  we  should  play 
politics  with  our  defense." 

William  C.  Cramer. 
Gordon  H.  Scherer. 
John  F.  Baldwin. 
Fred  Schwengel. 
Howard  W.  Robisok. 

Mr.  Bass  Of  New  Hampshire  was  not  on 
the  subcommittee  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings Involved  and  therefore  took  no  part  in 
the  repeat. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  David  H.  Whitener,  a  relative. 

Mr.  Dent  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nix». 
for  Thursday,  May  11.  1961,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nix»,  for  Thursday,  May  11.  1961.  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScRANTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wali.hauser)  .  for  10  minutes  on  May  17. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
■Wai.lhauser)  ,  for  1  hour  on  May  17. 

Mr.  Hemphiil  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harding  i  .  for  1  hour  on  Tue.sday.  May 
16.  1961. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Merrow  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McCormack  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  HoFFM.»N  of  Michigan,  the  remarks 
he  made  in  Committee  today,  and  to  in- 
clude a  newspaper  statement. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania,  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  Committee  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wallhaxtsek)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneoiis  matter:) 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Alger. 

'The  following  Member  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harding  i  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjouin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  15,  1961,  at 
12  oclock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  reciprocating  engine 
spare  parts  procurement  and  repair  require- 
ments at  the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area 
(SAAMA).  Air  Materiel  Command.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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894  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transniittlng  an  Initial 
report  to  the  Congress  on  a  review  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Department  of 
Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Qovernmenc 
:  Operations. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  validate  payments  of 
'certain  p>er  diem  allowances  made  to  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  US.  Coast 
Guard  while  serving  In  sp>eclal  programs 
overseas";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

896  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the  United 

^States  Code  to  provide  for  payment  of  un- 
used compensatory  time  earned  by  deceased 
'postal  employees,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

897  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transnaitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  projects  which 
will  evaluate  and  demonstrate  techniques 
and  practices  leading  to  a  solution  of  the 
Nation's  problems  relating  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency control  and  control  of  youth  of- 
fenses or  will  provide  training  of  personnel 
for  work  in  these  fields,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpxjses ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

899  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmit tini^  a  draft  of  a  prop>osed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  benefits  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1957  to  widows 
and  sxirvlvlng  children  of  former  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  F^re  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
US  Park  Police  force,  the  White  House 
Police  force,  or  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  divi- 
sion, who  were  retired  or  who  died  in  the 
service  of  any  such  organization  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  such  amendments"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  384.  Joint 
resolution  providing  for  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Agreement 
ifor  the  Establishment  of  the  Caribbean 
Organization  signed  by  the  Governments  of 
the  Republic  of  France,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  .America:  without  amend- 
ment {Rept  No  387  \  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.     House   Report  No.  388.     Report  on 


the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  SELDEN-  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Concurrent  Resolution  209. 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  his  authority  to  operate  a 
program,  to  be  known  as  'University  Free 
Cuba."  to  provide  assistance  to  certain 
Cuban  refugee  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  389). 
Referred  to  the  Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Hou-i^e  Concurrent  Resolution  226. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  should  be  Initiated  In  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  to  reevaluate  the 
role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  In  Inter- 
Amerlcfn  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
sanctions  under  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  390  i . 
Referred   to   the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
H  R.  7001.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of  hu- 
man disease  through  research,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  grants-in-aid  for  control  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R  7002.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  administration  of  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Ark.  and  Nev  . 
and  for  other  purpores;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
H  R  7003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  subject  television  net- 
works to  certain  controls  designed  to  assure 
that  their  operations  are  In  the  public  In- 
terest; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  CAREY 
H  R.  7004  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2'j  per- 
cent the  multiplication  factor  for  determin- 
ing annxiltles  for  certain  Federal  employees 
engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COAD: 
H  R.  7005.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lUhment   of   a   farm    electrification   research 
laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  7006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Kducatlon  Act  of  1958,  to  provide  for 
cancellation  of  student  loans  for  service  as 
a  teacher  In  a  private  school  as  well  as  for 
such  service  In  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7007.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I,  n.  and 
III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H  R.  7008.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
private  benefit  plans  In  lieu  of  social  security 
by  providing  that  Individuals  who  are  eli- 
gible for  certain  benefits  under  such  plans 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  social  security  bene- 
fits or  subject  to  social  security  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  7009.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  place  a  memorial  tablet  In 
Woodlawn  Memorial  Cemetery,  Carbondale. 
III..  In  ccnomemoratlon  of  the  memorial  cere- 
monies held  there  on  April  29,  1866;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Liikes   and   the  St.   Lawrence   Seaway 


available   for   navigation    during    the    entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  7011  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  7012.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HALPKRN: 
H  R.  7013.  A  bin  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of   economic   stabilization   by   requiring    the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  cormectlon 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    HAR3HA: 
H.R.  7014.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive code  governing  elections  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  EMs- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 
HR.7015.  A  bill  to  prohibit  strike*,  work 
stoppages,    and    slowdowns    at    critical    de- 
fense facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 
H.R.  7016.  A   bUl   to  provide   for   an   addi- 
tional benefit  factor  for  flood  control  projects 
located  In  labor  surplus  areas;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   LANOEN: 
HR.  7017.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
an    Operation    Bootstrap    for    the    American 
Indian  In  order  to  Improve  conditions  among 
Indians  on  re«er\'atlons  and   In  other  com- 
munities,   and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H  R.  7018.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  negotiated 
sale    of    land    at    the    Agricultural    Research 
Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   MOORE; 
H  R.  7019.  A    bill     to    repeal    the    tax    on 
transportation  of  persons;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  7030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  Juve- 
nile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  EMatrlct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H.R.  7021.  A  bill  to  authorize  Government 
agencies     to     provide     quarters,     household 
furniture     and     equipment,     utilities,     sub- 
sistence    and     laundry    service     to    civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H  R  7022    A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation  and  study  of   means   of  making  the 
Great   Lakes    and   the  St.    Lawrence    Seaway 
available   for    navigation    during   the    entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   SHELLEY: 
H  R.  7023.  A   bin    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  It  clear  that 
a   voluntary  employees'   beneficiary  associa- 
tion may  retain  Its  tax-exempt  status  even 
though  It  enters  Into  certain  nonprofltmak- 
Ing  arrangements  with  an  organization  which 
does  not  have  such  status;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
H  R  7024    A  bin   to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United   States   Code  to  pro- 
vide that,   for  purposes  of  determining  the 
annual  Income  of  an  Individual  eligible  for 
pension,  payments  of  State  bonus  for  mili- 
tary service  shall  be  excluded;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H  R  7025.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  an- 
nual Income  of  an  Individual  eligible  for 
pension,  payments  of  State  bonus  for  mill- 
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tary     service     shall     be     excluded,     to    the 
Committee   on  Veterans'   Affair*. 
By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  R  7026    A  bUl  to  amend   section  204  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide  Incentive    pay   for   duty    performed   by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  involving  space 
flight;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H  R.  7027.  A    bill    to    amend    section    204 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of   1949  to 
provide    Incentive    pay    for    duty    performed 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Involving 
space    flight;    to    the    Committee   on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  WATTS: 
H  R  7028  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  annual 
Income  of  an  Individual  eligible  for  pension, 
payments  of  State  bonus  for  military  serv- 
ice shall  be  excluded;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL; 
H  R.  7029.  A   bill   to   create    an    additional 
Judicial    district    for    the    State    of    Florida, 
to  be  known  as  the  middle  district  of  Flor- 
ida; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GATHINGS : 
H  R.  7030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr   MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7031.  A  bin  to  prohibit  transmlBSlon 
of    certain    gambling    Information   In   Inter- 


state and  foreign  conunerce  by  communica- 
tion facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  CAHILL: 
H J  Res  423.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


musical  recordings  and  requesting  Congress 
to  enact  corrective  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  Camp 
Matthews  Marine  Corps  rifle  range;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AUo.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  designation  of  any  Federal 
lands  m  Neveda  as  primitive  or  wilderness 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  deploring  the  unregulated  im- 
porUtlon  and  use  In  certain  American  tele- 
vision    film     productions    of     foreign -made 


PRWATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private" 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    McSWEEN: 
HR.7b32.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  S. 
Canahuatl    and    Mrs     JelUe    Cronfel    Cana- 
huatl;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER; 
HR  7033.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Harvey 
L.  Hunt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HR.  7034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr   Jacob 
Grygus  and  Miss  Zofia  Grygtis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

144.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  F>etltlon 
of  Mrs  Erwln  F  Selmes.  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Washington,  D.C  ,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolutions  that  were  adopted  by 
the  70th  Continental  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican RevoUitlon,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Back-Door  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUFvWARD  G.  HALL 

ox  Missotnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11.  1961 

Mr.  HALL.  \tr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  my  'Rep-ort  From  Washington,' 
on  the  subject  of  'Back-Door  Spend- 
ing": 

Tlie  following  statement  Is  taken  from  the 
U.S.  Constitution: 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  In  oonsMjuence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law." 

When  one  tries  to  find  out  what  gov- 
ernmental pollcleH  have  contributed  to  our 
48-cent  dollar,  he  linds  that  a  reckless  uncon- 
stitutional procedure  called  back-door  spend- 
ing must  bare  a    najor  share  of  the  blame. 

Back-door  spending  Is  the  method  by 
which  many  Federal  agencies  are  able  to 
get  their  hands  on  funds  without  annual 
review  by  House  or  Senate  appropriations 
committees,  or  by  Congress  as  a  whole.  Basi- 
cally. It  Is  of  two  types: 

1.  The  agency  Is  permitted  to  borrow 
money  directly  from  the  Treasury  Instead 
of  being  required  to  Justify  expenditures  and 
obtain  funds  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or 

2.  The  agency  Is  permitted  to  Incur  con- 
tractual obligations  prior  to  review  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  In  effect 
reduces  the  appropriating  process  to  a  mere 
rubberstamp  approval  of  money  already 
spent.  In  this  manner,  billions  of  our  tax 
dollars  are  authorized  for  expenditure  with 
no  control  being  exercised  by  the  Congress. 
Congress  has  no  chance  to  tell  the  agency, 
"You  may  spend  so  much."     The  spending 
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Is  not  counted  In  the  budget.     There  Is  no 
revenue  raising.  Just  borrowing. 

If  we  plaved  ball  like  this  back  home,  the 
police  chief,  the  fire  chief,  the  public  works 
director,  and  all  the  other  city  department 
heads  would  merely  tell  the  finance  director 
how  much  money  he  needed  (or  wanted)  and 
the  finance  director  would  be  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  the  request.  The  city  council  would 
have  no  say  over  how  wisely  the  money 
was  spent,  or  If  there  was  enough  revenue 
to  pay  the  total  bill. 

This  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the 
Federal  debt  and  limit  Is  now  at  $288  bil- 
lion and  headed  higher.  This  is  the  way 
Congress  has  lost  control  of  Government 
spending  to  the  agency  directors  with  their 
Insatiable  appetites. 

The  effort  of  conservatives  to  stop  this 
back-door  spending  of  taxpayer's  money  has 
been  dealt  a  severe  blow  with  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  depressed  areas  bill— and 
$300  million  of  the  money  to  be  spent  on 
this  dubious  project  will  be  obtained 
through  the  b.^ck  door.  No  budget  account- 
ing and  no  strings  attached. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Clarence  Cannon  of  Mis- 
souri, called  It  "financial  duplicity,  fiscal  In- 
sanity." 

Several  other  bills  have  contained  this 
same  back-door  provision,  notably  the  Latin 
American  $500  million  foreign  aid  measure. 
Shortly  after  the  Rules  Committee  was 
packed,  a  resolution  calling  for  a  halt  to  the 
practice  of  back-door  spending  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  It  carried  the 
signattires  of  122  Members  of  the  House, 
Including  mine,  so  here  was  an  issue  on 
which  the  House  could  work  Its  will. 

At  this  point  It  became  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Rules  Committee  packing  was 
not  to  allow  legislation  to  reach  the  floor, 
but  to  prevent  legislation  from  reaching  the 
floor  which  the  administration  did  not  ap- 
prove. The  committee  killed  the  resolution 
by  an  8  to  7  vote. 

The  sooner  we  recognize  that  this  has  been 
a  pure  and  simple  power  struggle,  the  sooner 


the  Rules  Committee  fight  will  be  placed  In 
its  proper  perspective  The  public  should 
know  that  we  did  not  exj^enence  a  fight  to 
abolish  the  power  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  was  a  fight  to  place  that  power  In  different 
hands — those  of  the  spenders. 

A  final  last-ditch  battle  is  underway  to  by- 
pass the  Rules  Committee  In  an  effort  to 
stop  back-door  spending  A  discharge  peti- 
tion is  being  prepared  to  take  the  Issue  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  will  require 
219  signatures.  I  will  sign  the  petition  and 
am  making  every  effort  to  Influence  others 
to  do  the  same.  I  believe  our  future  solvency 
Is  at  stake. 


Birthday   Greetingi  to    Former   President 
Harry  S.  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OT    PrNNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1951 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  millions  of  my  fellow 
citizens  in  paying  tribute  to  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  the  event 
of  his  77th  birthday.  It  was  a  high 
privilege  for  me  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
under  this  great  American's  strong  and 
vigorous  leadership. 

As  histories  are  written  in  later  years. 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  place  Mr. 
Truman  among  the  greatest  of  our  Pres- 
idents. He  was  a  good  President.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  truly  great  man  is 
one  who  can  walk  with  kings  but  never 
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lose  the  common  touch.  Of  no  man  was 
thi.s  more  true  than  of  Harry  Truman. 
President  Truman  was  called  upon  to 
guide  our  Nation  through  the  period  of 
rebuilding  a  free  and  stable  world — a 
world  which  knew  the  threat  and  danger 
of  totalitarian  tyranny. 

TRfE     TO     HIS     CONVICTIONS 

Crucial  decisions  were  made  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  with  frankness  and  cour- 
age. He  stood  firm  in  his  convictions 
and  for  economic,  ."social,  and  humani- 
tarian justice  to  which  he  was  sincerely 
dedicated.  He  bravely  withstood  the 
smears  and  insults  which  throughout  all 
history  have  been  hurled  at  those  who 
champion  human  rights  and  .social  jus- 
tice. It  is  these  qualities  that  will  give 
Harry  Truman  a  rightful  place  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  our  great  Presidents. 

While  the  duty  of  President  Pianklin 
D  Roosevelt  was  to  lead  oui-  Nation 
through  the  war,  it  was  the  duty  of 
President  Truman  to  lead  us  through 
the  long,  hard  peace  which  was  always 
threatened  by  the  perils  of  communism. 
I  am  sure  that  future  historians  will 
beai-  out  my  firm  belief  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man carried  out  his  duty  with  vigor  and 
strength. 

When  communism  threatened  West- 
ern E>urop>e.  President  Truman  answered 
with  the  Marshall  plan.  When  commu- 
nism threatened  our  Asian  neighbors. 
President  Truman  met  their  challenge 
with  firm  and  resolute  action.  When 
communism  threatened  Berlin,  President 
Truman  met  their  challenge  with  all 
the  resources  of  our  free  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  Americans  in  extending  to 
President  Truman  and  his  wonderful 
wife  my  best  wishes  for  continued  good 
health  and  many  more  happy  birthdays. 


The  Role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Our  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK.S 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1961 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  an  address  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  delivered  at  the  49th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
in  Washington,  D.C. : 

The  Role  or  the  Federal  Government  in 
OiR  Society 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  our 
society  should  be  whatever  It  needs  to  be  to 
keep  America  prosperous  and  free.  The 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  in  deciding  what 
is  needed  Is  to  think.  Too  many  people  do 
not  really  think  about  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  modern  world; 
they  just,  react.  Their  conclusions  are  ar- 
rived at  emotionally,  not  as  a  result  of  care- 
ful thought. 


I  sugR^est  these  premises  as  a  basis  for  ra- 
tional thought: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  is  neither 
the  "Great  White  Father"  who  will  save  us 
all.  nor  is  it  George  Orwell's  big  brother. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government,  in  It- 
self, is  neither  necessarily  good  nor  neces- 
sarily bad.     It  is  part  of  us.     We  created  it. 

Third  Federal  officials  are  not  necessarily 
inferior  in  ability  to  State  and  local  ofBclals. 
nor  are  they  necessarily  superior. 

It  follows  that  any  particular  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  .should  be  considered 
on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

In  short,  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  besT,  means  to  acromplish  a  desirable 
end.  let's  use  it.    If  It  l?nt.  let's  not. 

For  example,  it  may  be  the  national  Judg- 
ment— as  I  think  it  is — that  the  choice  of 
teachers,  the  kind  of  buildings  and  the  cur- 
ricula oi  our  public  schools  should  be  deter- 
mined by  State  and  local'  elected  ofBclals. 
because  these  decisions  cannot  be  made  as 
wisely  (  r  as  well  by  the  National  Ciovern- 
ment. 

At  the  .'^ame  time,  it  may  be  the  national 
judgmert — as  I  think  it  is — that  part  of  the 
money  for  public  education  should  be  raised 
Through  national  taxation.  The  national 
tax  systt^m.  it  is  argued,  is  more  equitable, 
and  relatively  less  o\erburdened.  then  State 
and  local  ta.\  systems. 

Thus,  our  decision  should  be-  and  I  think, 
will  be— for  Federal  aid  to  the  public  schools 
without  Federal  control.  Nor  should  we  be 
deterred  by  the  Irrational  plea  of  those  who 
argue  that  to  put  the  Federal  Government 
into  any  new  held  of  "spending  '  is,  in  itself. 
undesirable  and  bad. 

From  these  premises  and  this  example, 
then.  I  conclude; 

First,  that  insofar  as  our  national  re- 
sources must  be  mobilized  to  meet  current 
problems,  only  the  Federal  Ciovernmcnt  can 
do  it.  If  it  be  true  that  our  human  re- 
sources must  be  as  fully  educated,  as  fully 
trained,  and  as  well  utilized  as  possible — 
then  till-  Federal  Government  must  lake  an 
active  role  In  planning  for  the  development 
and  utilization  of  our  national  manpower. 
Just  as  rhe  personnel  director  of  a  company 
must  be  concerned  with  staffing  his  corpora- 
tion, so  must  the  U.S.  Government  concern 
Itself  with  staffing  freedom. 

Second,  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
effectively  Intervene  in  economic  affairs 
where  s  ich  intervention  Is  necessary  In  the 
public  interest.  Our  economy  Is  now  na- 
tional in  scope.  Almost  every  transaction 
is  inextricably  intermingled  with  every  other 
transaction.  Such  a  national  economy  can 
be  dealt  with  intelligently  only  through  our 
National  Government.  We  can  argue  among 
ourselves  whether  minimum  wage  laws,  or 
labor  relations  lawt;.  or  unemployment  com- 
pensatl(>n  laws  are  necessary  or  wise.  But 
if  necessary  and  wise,  they  cannot  be  left 
to  the  50  States  for  Independent  action. 
And,  of  course,  nobody  really  thinks  they 
should  be;  the  States  rights  argument  In 
the  economic  area  Is  a  facade  for  opposition 
to  any  laws  at  all. 

Third,  our  national  tax  system  falls  on  the 
whole  across  the  country  in  some  relation 
to  the  ability  of  everyone  to  pay.  Our  cha- 
otic Stare  and  local  tax  systems  do  not.  The 
time  is  at  hand  to  utilize  the  national  tax 
system  ro  raise  the  money  to  solve  certain 
of  our  national  problems,  which  have  up  to 
now  been  left  strictly  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Many  of  those  who  Inveigh  against  the 
Federal  Government  are  really  not  devotees 
of  States  rights  as  such;  they  are  Interested 
in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  they  know 
that  they  fare  better  when  needed  services 
are  financed  through  local  property  taxes  and 
State  sa)es  taxes.  It  Is  not  that  local  de- 
mocracy is  purer  democracy;  it  Is  Just 
cheaper — for  them. 


I  do  not  love  big  government  as  such;  far 
from  It.  But  I  am  convinced  that  as  the 
world  becomes  constantly  both  smaller  and 
more  complex  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  our  society  is  both  Inevitably 
and.  on  the  whole,  wisely  bound  to  become 
a  larger  one. 


Surplus  Property  Allocated  to  the  States 
for  Purposes  of  Edacation,  Health,  and 
Civil  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   V€As.'.ArHfsrTT>i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker, 
puisuant  to  Public  Law  61  which  I  in- 
tioduced  in  the  84th  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare allocates  surplus  personal  and  real 
property  to  the  50  States  and  territories 
for  purposes  of  education,  health,  and 
civil  defense. 

The  Honoiable  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Secietary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  reports  that  property  costing 
$82,795,415  was  made  available  to  the 
States  during  the  period  January  1 
throuph  MaiTh  31.  1961.  It  should  br 
noted  that  many  of  the  States  received 
property  which  cost  in  excess  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  during  this  p>eriod.  Cali- 
fornia received  in  excess  of  $8  million. 

I  am  advised  that  the  property  re- 
ceived by  the  States,  especially  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  contributions  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  what  many  of  us 
consider  to  be  our  first  line  of  defense 
in  this  space  age. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff and  his  staff  and  the  other  agencies, 
notably  General  Services  Administration 
and  Department  of  Defense,  who  co- 
operate in  making  this  program  so  suc- 
cessful. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  s  report  follows: 

Stirplus  property  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  paid  $82,795,415  was  made 
available  to  the  States  for  educational,  pub- 
lic health,  and  civil  defense  purposes  dur- 
ing January.  February,  and  March  1961  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Real  property  accounted  for  $5,559,507 
and  personal  property  for  $77,235,908. 

Secretary  Abraham  RiblcofI  announced 
the  totals  in  making  his  quarterly  report 
to  Congress  on  the  Department's  surplus 
property  program. 

Property  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  distributed,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  to  educational 
and  public  health  agencies  and  civil  defense 
organizations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  eligible  nonprofit  health  and 
educational  institutions  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Regional  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
various  State  agencies  channel  the  surplus 
property  to  the  institutions. 

Property  transferred  to  the  States  Includes 
such  Items  as  school  and  hospital  building 
sites;  buildings  suitable  for  college  dormitory 
or  faculty  housing:  motor  vehicles;  hospital. 
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school,  and  office  furniture;  hand  and  ma- 
chine tools;  motion  picture  projectors;  lab- 
oratory equlpmen.;  and  school  and  office 
supplies. 

DKPiUtTMENT   or  HEALTH.    EDUCATION,   AND 
WCLTARE 

Personal  property  received  by  State  surplus 
property  agencies  for  distribution  to  pub- 
lic health  and  educational  institutions  and 
civil  defense  organizations  and  real  prop- 
erty disposed  of  to  public  health  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  Jan.  1  through  Afar. 
31.  1961  (acquisition  cost) 


SUI«s 

PM-sonal 
prcixrty 

R««l 

property 

Total 

ToUl 

(77.235.9(8 

$5. 55*.  .'07 

$82,795,415 
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AU.<ika      
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Arizona 
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Vormont 
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West  Virginia 
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227. 913 

District  of 

Coluinbia 

Piirrto  Uico 

2 
34.500 

274.429 
401,906 

intend  to  tolerate  the  Castro  menace  and 
that  we  are  taking  jwsitive  and  effective 
action  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 

On  May  9,  1961.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  298  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  imme- 
diate air  and  naval  blockade  of  Cuba 
should  be  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
implementing  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Monroe  Doctrine  expresses  the 
historic  policy  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  considers  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers  to  ex- 
tend their  system  to  any  portion  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  considers  that 
any  interposition  by  any  foreign  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  only 
be  considered  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  It  is  Impossible  that  any  foreign 
power  can  extend  its  sj-stem  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  without  endangering  our  peace 
and  happiness,  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
that  we  should  behold  such  extension  in  any 
form  with  Indifference;  and 

Whereas  recent  events  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  in- 
dicated that  attempts  are  currently  being 
made  to  provide  a  permanent  foothold  for  in- 
ternational communism  in  this  hemisphere: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  tlie  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
should  be  reaffirmed  by  the  immediate  im- 
position of  an  air  and  naval  blockade  of  Cuba 
by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting further  Intervention  or  exercise  of 
control  by  foreign  nations  affecting  the  in- 
ternal affairs  and  destinies  of  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  adoption  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion will  make  clear  to  the  world  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  tolerate  the  Castio  men- 
ace and  that  we  are  taking  positive  and 
effective  action  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere. 


House  ConcurreDt  Resolution  298 


Polk   Brothers  Honored   as  Brand  Name 
Retailer  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or   NEW  H.\Mrbn;EE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENVATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1961 

Mr  MERROW.  Mr  Speaker,  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  his  associates  in  inter- 
national communism,  with  the  full  coop- 
eration of  Dictator  Fidel  Castro,  are 
making  attempts  to  extend  the  system  of 
communism  to  and  within  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  most  dangerous  to  our 
peace,  to  our  salety,  and  to  our  security. 
Faced  with  the  intolerable  communistic 
Cuban  situation  we  mu.st  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  security  reaffirm  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  an  immediate  air 
and  naval  blockade  of  Cuba.  This  will 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  we  do  not 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
4,  Vice  Pie.sident  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  brand 
names  dinner  in  New  York  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel,  during  which  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Sol  Polk,  president 
of  Polk  Bros.,  was  honored  as  "Appliance 
Store  Brand  Name  Retailer  of  the  Year." 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  award 
that  American  brand  name  manufac- 
turers bestow  upon  a  retailer  in  this 
countrv',  and  needless  to  say,  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  that  a  merchant  in  my 
congressional  district  received  this  cov- 
eted award  tliis  year. 


The  full  significance  of  this  annual 
award  dinner  in  New  York  I  believe  can 
be  focused  by  the  fact  that  our  Nation's 
Vice  Piesident  did  take  time  out  from  his 
very  busy  schedule  and,  by  his  presence 
as  principal  speaker,  signify  his  own  re- 
spect for  the  great  contribution  to  the 
American  economy  that  the  name  brand 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  this  coun- 
try are  making. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Brand  Names  Foundation, 
w'hich  annually  issues  this  highly  re- 
spected tribute  to  American  merchants, 
that  the  Brand  Name  Retailer  of  the 
Year  Award  has  been  presented  to  a  re- 
tailer of  the  Midwest. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  has  eloquently 
expressed  the  pride  exF>erienced  not  only 
by  the  people  of  my  district,  but  by  all 
the  people  of  Chicago,  when  he  wrote 
Mr.  Polk  the  following  message  upon 
learning  of  this  great  honor  bestowed  on 
Polk  Bros.: 

I  extend  to  you  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions. It  Is  edifying  when  a  native  Chi- 
cagoan,  or  a  Chicago  enterprise,  vins  Just 
acclaim  for  integrity  and  ability,  as  some  of 
this  glory  Is  always  shared  by  Chicago  as  a 
whole,  adding,  as  it  does,  to  our  reputation 
for  growth,  enterprise,  opportunity. 

Recalling  the  humble  beginning  of  the 
Polk  Bns.  organization  some  25  years  ago 
and  observing  your  growth  to  a  group  of 
large  marts  covering  Chicagoland.  I  am  sure 
tha^  you  and  your  brothers  and  sister  who 
make  up  your  executive  group  well  deserve 
the  award  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  hundred  stores 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  compete  for 
this  Retailer  of  the  Year  Award.  It  is 
like  TV's  Emmy,  or  the  motion  picture 
industry's  Oscar,  something  like  winning 
the  world's  series,  or  bowling  a  300  game, 
or  running  a  4-minute  mile.  It  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors  in  the  retailing  busi- 
ness, and  I  am  sure  that  in  accepting  this 
award,  Sol  Polk  received  it  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  appreciation  not  only  because  he 
has  brought  a  great  distinction  upon  the 
retailing  firm  he  heads,  but  also  because 
his  firm  reflects  so  eloquently  the  high 
standards  of  merchandising  throughout 
Chicagoland. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  merchants  of 
Chicago  were  indeed  honored  to  know 
that  one  of  their  associates  was  singled 
out  for  this  great  national  honor.  But 
the  full  significance  of  this  award  can 
be  realized  only  if  we  fully  understand 
what  a  great  contribution  American  re- 
tailers are  making  toward  the  survival 
of  free  enterprise  in  this  country. 

At  a  time  when  man>'  of  us  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  problems  which  are 
being  created  throughout  thi«;  country 
because  American  workers  are  being  dis- 
placed by  foreign  imports  competing  for 
their  jobs,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
firms  like  Polk  Bros,  and  thousands  of 
other  American  retailers  exert  a  pro- 
found effort  to  encourage  the  purchase 
of  American-made  name  brand  products 
in  this  country. 

Recently  I  stated  that  the  movement 
of  durable  consumer  goods  across  the 
counters  of  America  is  the  best  way  to 
sustain  our  Nation's  economy.  Sol  Polk 
and  his  brothers  and  sister  have  made 
a  tremendous  contribution  which  can  be 
felt  not  only  within  the  immediate  area 
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of  their  retail  stores,  but  throughout  our 
Nation,  in  promoting  sales  campaigns 
•which  help  move  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can workers  from  factory  to  consumer 
and  which  have  brought  them  this  out- 
standing award  this  year.  By  their  out- 
standing techniques  of  merchandising 
name  brand  products.  Polk  Bros,  helped 
produce  a  sufficient  demand  in  the  appli- 
ance manufacturing  field  so  that  thou- 
sands of  Americans  can  continue  at  their 
productive  jobs. 

The  American  retailer  is  the  backbone 
of  economic  survival  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  only  when  he  devises  meth- 
ods to  continue  the  flow  of  commerce 
across  his  counters  that  we  can  look 
with  confidence  to  a  high  standard  of 
employment  in  our  Nation.  When  his 
business  suffers,  it  is  not  long  before 
the  workers  in  American  factories,  man- 
ufacturing the  goods  and  appliances 
which  are  sold  at  the  retail  level,  begin 
to  curtail  their  workweek  and  ultimately 
suffer  long  layoffs. 

In  the  struggle  for  survival  we  fre- 
quently hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  anus  and  military  weapons  to 
protect  the  security  of  our  country.  Too 
often  we  overlook  the  fact  that  as  im- 
portant to  our  survival  and  security  is 
a  sustained  economy  because  people  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
and  an  opportunity  to  share  the  com- 
forts of  a  bountiful  nation  will  not  eas- 
ily fall  prey  to  the  prophets  of  false 
ideologies. 

Polk  Bros,  clearly  exemplifies  the  high 
standards  of  American  merchandising. 
In  their  26  years,  this  firm  has  risen 
from  a  small  store  located  in  the  veiT 
heart  of  my  congressional  district  to  one 
of  Chicago's  leading  merchandising  es- 
tablishments. It  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant that  they  have  accomplished 
this  by  their  purchase  and  distribution 
of  tiademarked  products  and  by  pub- 
licizing the  values  of  American  engi- 
neering, ingenuity,  research,  and  integ- 
rity of  brand  name  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  paying  tribute  to  Sol 
Polk  as  retailer  of  the  year.  I  am  sure 
that  America's  industry  is  also  paying 
tribute  to  his  brothers,  Morris,  Sam, 
and  Harry,  and  his  indefatigable  sister. 
Mrs.  Goldie  Bachmann-Luftig.  as  well 
as  the  entire  staff  of  this  awe-inspiring 
finn. 

We  in  Chicago  are  proud  of  them  all 
because  working  as  a  closely  knit  family, 
the  Polk's  have  inspired  new  vistas  for 
all  retailers  in  America's  second  largest 
city  and  throushout  the  Nation. 


Keynes  Economic  Theories  Exploded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TF.X.^.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       Thursday.  May  11.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  my  able  colleague  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  Tom  Curtis,  is  one  of  the  most  able 
Members  of  the  House  and  I  have  deep 


respect  for  his  keen  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding cf  economics  and  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  One  of  the  finest 
statements  I  have  seen,  exploding  the 
questionable  economic  theories  of  Lord 
Keynes,  who  is  now  quoted  so  liberally 
by  the  President's  economic  advisers,  is 
a  recent  letter  Mr  Curtis  wrote  to  his 
constituents.  I  am  including  it  here  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  because  I  feel  it  is 
most  important  re.^.ding  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress: 

May  1961. 
De.\r  Constittjents:  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing some  correspondence  with  one  of  my 
good  friends  in  the  community  who  ln.<slsts 
that  in  the  niime  of  bipartisanship  I  should 
.support  the  Kennedy  program  before  the 
Congress  He  expresses  a  point  of  view  that 
is  quite  common  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
intellectual  circles  of  our  community.  I 
have  had  oth-jr  expressions  along  this  line. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  our  people  be 
included  in  the  intellectual  discussion  that 
lies  behind  much  of  the  debate  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Congress  for  years. 

It  is  not  the  good  guys  against  the  bad 
guys.  It  is  essentially  a  debate  between  the 
followers  of  the  economic  and  political  phi- 
losophy of  Lord  Keynes  and  those  who  dis- 
agree with  Lord  Keynes  and  who  essentially 
do  not  have  a  neat  compact  and  doctrinaire 
economic-political  philosophy  to  fall  back 
upon  for  answ  ers  to  each  question  that  arises 
to  face  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  state  my  philosophy  which 
I  believe  conforms  to  that  of  many  of  the 
economists  and  politlcnl  philosophers  who 
disagree  with  Keynes.  I  believe  that  we 
move  forward  best  Into  the  unknown  bv  fol- 
lowing the  .s<lentific  method  of  testing  ob- 
servations and  theories,  the  laboraton,'  meth- 
od. This  Is  fine  for  the  physical  sciences 
such  as  chenlstry.  physics,  botany,  zoology, 
etc.,  but  where  Is  the  laboratory  for  the  so- 
cial sciences  •  •  •  economics,  political  sci- 
ence and  sociology?  Unfortunately,  It  Is  the 
world  Itself  It  cannot  be  placed  behind 
academic  walls  in  a  science  laboratory.  The 
laws  of  the  pliysical  sciences  pierce  academic 
walls  and  can  be  studied  anywhere.  The 
laws  of  economics  and  political  science  do 
not. 

The  pri\at<!  enterprLse  sy.stem  in  econom- 
ics relies  upon  the  free  marketplace  as  the 
laboratory  where  economic  ideas  can  be 
tested.  It  places  Its  emphasis  upon  the 
individual  a-s  opposed  to  any  rigid  social 
grouping  of  human  beings.  The  democratic 
system  of  gcvernment  relies  upon  the  free 
legislative  body  as  the  laboratory  where  ideas 
in  political  .'-cience  can  be  tested.  It  too 
places  Its  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
the  Indivlduiil  human  being  as  opposed  to 
any  rigid  social  groupings  of  human  beings. 
Who  knows  what  truths  we  will  learn 
from  the  laboratories?  Who  knows  when 
"breakthroughs'  Into  new  realms  of  knowl- 
edge will  occur?  Who  can  be  but  impatient 
at  times  wl*-h  the  laboratory  system  not 
coming  up  with  answers  to  questions  which 
we  think  it  is  Important  our  society  have? 
But  because  we  have  not  found  a  cure 
for  cancer  does  that  mean  we  should 
abandon  the  laboratory  technique,  the 
scientific  approach  for  seeking  truth?  So 
In  the  field  of  economic  and  political 
sciences  should  we  abandon  the  private  en- 
terprise system  or  the  democratic  system  of 
government  because  there  remain  important 
problems  to  be  solved  which  we  have  not  yet 
solved? 

We  can  go  back  to  witch  doctoring.  If  that 
Is  the  wish  of  the  people.  We  can  turn 
things  over  to  those  who  state  they  have  all 
the  answers  already.  We  can  turn  our  so- 
ciety over  to  the  Intelligentsia  who  say  they 
know  what  Is  best  for  the  people  and  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  the  two 


laboratories — the  free  marketplace  and  the 
tree  legislative  body  to  te«t  the  truth  of 
things. 

It  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  faith  on  my 
part  that  makes  me  support  the  laboratory 
method  a«  the  correct  way  to  pursue  truth. 
Faith  because  I  auinot  prove  it.  If  faith  it 
IS.  there  It  Is  and  there  It  will  stand. 

The  following  is  the  letter  I  recently  wrote 
to  my  Keyneslan  constituent. 

•Dear  Walteb:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
April  14,  1961.  I  will  keep  on  trying  to  get 
my  viewpoint  across  to  you.  although  I  gain 
the  impression  that  you  don't  really  read  or 
listen  carefully  to  whnt  I  am  trying  to  say. 
■Por  example  you  say:  'Your  opinion  that 
we  have  our  economy  at  Its  highest  peak  of 
production  Is  reflected  in  their  suggesting 
that  a  3.4-percent  Increase  In  our  economy 
would  bring  in  the  golden  age  of  prosperity 

•I  have  tried  to  make  it  quite  clear  In  my 
rebutting  the  crlt!cl»m  directed  against  our 
economy  that  I  do  not  leel  that  It  Is  at  lUs 
peak  or  for  that  matter  ever  will  be.  There 
will  always  be  room  for  Improvement. 

I  have  tried  Ui  point  out  that  this  num- 
bers game'  of  trying  to  measure  a  dynamic 
economy  by  aggregates  such  as  gross  na- 
ilonal  product  Is  Ineffective.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  series  of  economic  statistics, 
though  one  of  the  most  valuable,  does  not 
measure  meaningful  economic  growth  Por 
example.  #1  million  spent  for  a  new  steel 
plant  will  show  up  larger  In  the  ONP  series 
than  win  $1  million  spent  on  education. 
ONP  does  not  wash  out  economic  mistakes. 
Indeed  it  sometimes  reflecU  an  economic 
mistake  in  larger  sums  than  a  meaningful 
economic  advancement.  ONP  will  not  meas- 
ure a  shift  in  an  economy  from  manufac- 
turing to  services  (which  Include  education) 
and  distribution  Yet  an  economy  that  Is 
spreading  its  goodness  to  more  of  Its  people 
is  bound  to  start  emphasizing  the  service 
and  distributive  fields  in  relation  to  manu- 
facturing Such  vital  areas  of  advancement 
as  Increased  leisure  time  and  religion  are 
not  reflected  in  ONP  Increases. 

•  I  have  Just  written  the  minority  report 
to   the   Joint   Economic   Committees  report 
on  the  Presidents  economic  report      I  shall 
forward  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  It  is  printed 
possibly  with  this  letter.  " 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Meany.  and  the  authors 
of  the  National  Goals  Report  are  all  follow- 
ing the  economic  philosophy  of  Lord  Keynes 
I  disagree  with  Lord  Keynes'  economic  phi- 
losophy. There  are  many  leading  economists 
who  disagree  with  the  Keynes  approach.  In- 
deed, I  would  say  that  the  preponderance 
of  economic  thought  today  Is  away  from  the 
Keynes  philosophy. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  although  the  two  political 
parties  could  do  worse  than  agree  to  dis- 
agree on  the  basis  of  fundamental  economic 
philosophy.  Mr  Kennedy  selects  Keynesian 
economists — Dr.  Heller.  Dr.  Gordon,  and  Dr 
Tobin — as  his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  chooses  to  follow  their  advice  in  eco- 
nomic matters  In  setting  forth  his  legisla- 
tive program.  They  are  fine  men.  I  have 
known  and  argued  with  them  for  years.  I 
believe  they  respect  my  point  of  view,  al- 
though they  do  not  agree  with  it.  I  have 
none  of  the  carping  kind  of  criticism  that 
you  direct  against  me  coming  from  them. 
I  think  we  are  moving  the  national  debate 
forward  to  get  at  the  polnU  of  difference. 
This  is  democracy  at  work  and  the  way  to 
come  to  proper  solutions  of  our  problems. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  supporting  the 
Keynesian  approach  If  you  believe  It  Is  right, 
but  I  do  believe  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
others  who  rely  on  your  advice  to  at  least 
listen  with  an  open  mind  to  those  who  are 
is  disagreement.  If  we  are  right — and  of 
course,  I  believe  we  are — the  course  that  you 
suggest  and  that  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  advocating 
will  badly  damage  our  society  and  will  not 
solve  our  problems. 
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One  of  the  themet  of  the  Keynesian  phi- 
losophy Is  that  aggregate  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  will  automatically  produce  in- 
creased consumer  d'^mand.  This  increased 
consumer  demand  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy to  produce  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
economy  in  responding  to  meet  the  demand 
will  employ  mure  men,  and  so  we  get  full 
employment. 

I  point  out  that  thU  theory  of  economics 
is  based  upon  the  iilasslcal  concept  of  the 
19th  and  early  201  h  century  when  Lord 
Keynes  was  active.  It  is  predicated  upon 
an  economy  of  scare  ty,  when  Indeed  all  that 
had  to  be  done  was  to  give  more  purchasing 
power  to  the  consumers  and  automatically 
they  spent  the  money  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. I  have  suggested,  and  I  believe  I  am 
right,  that  the  US  economy  of  the  1960'8  is 
not  one  based  upon  scarcity,  but  rather  one 
based  upon  plenty.  Take  the  agricultural 
sector,  for  examplt .  Even  If  we  gave  to 
our  consumers  twice  the  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  they  have  now  they  would  not 
buy  any  more  agriculture  produce.  Indeed, 
under  doctor's  advice  Americans  are  actually 
eating  less  and  more  selectively  Therefore, 
increasing  aggregate  purchasing  power  will 
not  help  solve  the  farm  problem.  We  ac- 
tually are  producing  more  than  we  need  or 
otir  people  can  eat.  I  have  to  watch  myself 
with  you,  so  I  ha.'.ten  to  state  that  I  am 
talking,  as  the  Keyneslans  are.  In  the  ag- 
gregate. Of  course  there  are  people  in  our 
society  who  could  eat  more,  beneficially.  If 
they  had  more  money,  but  as  important  is 
their  problem  from  a  humane  standpoint 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  people  in 
America  today  to  have  any  real  impact  on 
agricultural  sxorpluiies.  In  other  words,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  p'X>r  will  not  solve  these 
aggregate  economic  problems.  We  must, 
therefore,  direct  our  efforts  at  solving  the 
distributive  problem  of  getting  ample  good 
living  to  all  our  p<K)ple  on  its  own  bottom. 
This  is  a  special  p-oblem.  It  is  not  simple 
and  it  cannot  be  folved  by  dealing  in  Key- 
nesian aggregates.  It  can  be  seriously  dam- 
aged, however,  along  with  our  entire  system 
by  treating  It  in  an  aggregate  fashion. 

The  next  step  ir  Keynesian  philosophy  Is 
to  have  the  Government  enter  the  picture 
to  bring  about  t.ie  increase  in  aggregate 
constimer  purchasng  power.  This  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930's 
Even  in  those  dayi;  this  did  not  work  and  It 
is  doubtful  how  much  It  may  have  helped 
In  1938,  after  6  y<  ars  of  the  Keynesian  ap- 
proach, we  had  10.390.000  i>eople  unem- 
ployed (according  to  the  old  statistics  •  •  • 
modern  statistics  would  make  this  an  even 
greater  figure).     This  was  19  percent  of  the 


labor  force  of  54.950,000.  Contrast  this.  If 
you  will,  with  otir  present  picture  of  66,- 
700.000  persons  employed  out  of  a  work 
force  of  70.600.000  people,  giving  an  unem- 
ployment figure  of  3.900.000  persons.  This 
is  5,6  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

World  War  II;  America  becoming  the 
"arsenal  for  democracy"  in  1939  solved  the 
great  depression  not  Keynesian  dogma  or 
was  this  following  Keynesian  dogma?  I 
shudder  at  the  thought. 

The  reason  the  Kennedy  proposals  Include 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas.  Federal  aid  for  community 
facilities,  federally  financed  housing  pro- 
grams, federally  supported  health  care  pro- 
grams, etc  .  is  primarily  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  assume  the  Job  that  the  Keyne- 
sian philosophy  rests  upon  •  •  •  get  more 
money  into  consumption.  The  problems  of 
education,  housing,  community  facilities, 
health  care,  etc.,  are  almost  Incidental  In 
their  minds  to  getting  the  aggregate  pur- 
chasing power  up.  That  Is  why  people 
like  myself  who  are  concerned  about  solv- 
ing educational,  health,  and  housing  prob- 
lems have  such  a  difficult  time  debating 
these  people.  We  concentrate  on  meeting 
the  social  need  Involved  in  education,  health, 
and  housing.  We  point  out  with  effective- 
ness. I  believe,  that  we  do  a  much  better 
Job  solving  these  problems  without  the  Fed- 
eral Government  getting  massively  into  the 
picture. 

If  your  Interest  Is  primarily  aggregate  pur- 
chasing power  being  Implemented  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  course,  you  aren't 
going  to  be  too  concerned  about  what  Fed- 
eral programs  you  advance  In  order  to  bring 
this  about  •  •  •  if  one  doesn't  work,  an- 
other might.  And  so  It  Is  with  the  Keyne- 
slans  •  •  •  they  are  Icxjking  around  for  al- 
most anything  that  would  Justify  Federal 
expenditures.  That  is  another  reason  I 
worry  about  them.  War  is  the  easiest  thing 
with  which  to  Justify  Federal  expenditures. 
Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  these  philosophers 
would  actually  take  us  to  war  to  implement 
their  economic  philosophy.  But  I  think  it 
Is  perfectly  right  to  state  hat  making  an 
economy  work  based  upon  peace  Is  not  a 
passion  with  them  as  it  Is  with  me.  The 
way  In  which  the  Keyneslans  ignore  the 
Impact  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war 
in  propounding  their  philosophy  is  calloused 
and  dangerous. 

But  look  at  consumer  purchasing  power 
during  the  recent  recession.  Did  it  go 
down?  It  did  not.  Total  personal  income 
in  1959  was  tSSS-S  bUlion;  in  1960  it  was 
$404.2  billion.  Disposable  personal  Income 
was  »337.3  billion  in  1959  and  $254.2  billion 


in  1960.  Did  the  people  spend  the  addi- 
tional money?  No,  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  saved  more.  In  1959  they  saved  $23.4 
billion;  in  1960  they  saved  $26,4  billion. 
This  reflects  an  economy  which  is  based 
more  on  plenty  than  one  based  upon  scar- 
city. 

We  have  a  lot  of  social  problems  to  solve, 
but  thank  the  Lord  they  are  no  longer  the 
problems  based  upon  the  centuries  of  eco- 
nomics which  was  predicated  uf>on  the  law 
of  scarcity.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  I  believe  the  problems  that 
face  us  are  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
laws  of  economics  based  upon  plenty.  New 
and  tough  problems  are  created  all  right 
and  many  of  the  problems  revolve  around 
individual  problems  of  scarcity  •  •  •  but 
they  are  not  the  old  problems  of  aggregate 
scarcity  mankind  has  been  fighting  for  cen- 
turies. Just  as  I  have  said  in  education, 
our  society  has  gotten  on  top  of  the  prob- 
lem of  mass  education,  quantity  education, 
which  no  other  society  has  achieved  t)e- 
fore.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  can  begin 
to  attack  meaningfully  the  problems  of  qual- 
ity education,  and  the  problems  involved  in 
quality  education  I  submit  are  considerably 
more  difficult  than  the  problems  of  quan- 
tity education. 

Yet  what  are  the  Kennedy  proposals  on 
education?  Keynesian — getting  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  more  money  and  di- 
recting the  attention  to  the  problems  of 
quantity  education  which  have  largely  been 
solved.  In  this  process  we  damage  the  work 
that  Is  going  forward  in  quality  education. 
The  Federal  Government  can  help  in  im- 
proving quality  education  so  let's  direct  our 
attention  there 

If  there  is  disagreement  on  these  two 
different  fundamental  approaches  let's  de- 
bate them  honestly  and  see  if  we  can  resolve 
them.  I  say  the  Keynesian  approach  lcx>ks 
backward  to  the  early  days  of  the  20th 
century  and  that  this  approach  will  damage, 
not  help  to  solve  the  problems  that  face 
us  in  the  1960's.  President  Kennedy  and 
his  advisers  disagree.  However,  they,  and 
you,  try  to  put  the  debate  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  Interested  in  the  people  and 
are  forward  Icxiking.  that  their  opponents, 
which  includes  me.  are  not  interested  in 
the  p>eople  and  are  backward  lcx)king.  That 
begs  the  question.  Which  Is  true?  Let's 
start  discussing  the  question  itself.  Let's 
put  out  In  the  open  our  conflicting  facts 
and  arguments  and  see  which  point  of  view 
Justifies  the  epithet  "mossback". 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Cctrtis, 

Your  Congressman. 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  15, 1%1 

The  Senate  mot  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  ChxJ.  whose  service  is  r>er- 
fect  freedom,  we  praise  Thee  for  the 
vision  of  llbertj-  which,  like  a  bow  of 
promise,  arches  the  dark  skies  and  In- 
spires mankind  zo  overthrow  all  despot- 
Ism  and  to  break  the  fetters  of  oppres- 
sion. 

We  praise  Thee  O  Lord  for  the  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  all  those,  guided  by 
Thee,  who  designed  and  founded  the  na- 


tions and  institutions  in  which  liberty  is 
enshrined. 

In  this  day  of  global  conflict  for  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  man  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  purge  and  cleanse  our  own 
hearts  that  we  may  be  found  worthy  to 
march  with  the  armies  of  emancipation 
which  bring  both  liberty  and  release 
from  the  want  and  woe  which  beset  so 
many  millions  of  Thy  children  and  grind 
them  into  the  dust  of  poverty. 

In  this  day  of  battle  when  there  is 
sounding  forth  a  trumpet  which  must 
never  know  retreat,  we  praise  Thee  for 
the  courage,  the  labor,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  all  those  who  are  anj-where  challeng- 
ing and  fighting  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

In  this  day  on  ages  telling,  good  Lord 
deliver  us  from  discouragement,  ap- 
peasement of  evil,  indifference,  petty 
prejudice,  and  from  all  attitudes  and 


actions  and  words  which  may  hinder  the 
achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting  world- 
wide peace  of  good  will. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  pf  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  11,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOLTINMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  11.  1961.  Mr.  Morse,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 
1021 )  to  authorize  a  program  of  Federal 
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financial  assistance  for  education,  on 
May  12.  1961.  reported  it  favorably,  with 
amendments,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  255'  thereon,  which  was  printed, 
together  with  minority  and  individual 
views. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HH.  2010.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H  R.  6094.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 


HOUSE  BTT.T.S  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  2010.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  em  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

HJl.  6094.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banting  and  Currency. 


I 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.'  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CO\DrnTTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
I  SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Retirement  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUIIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  mdicated: 

CONSTTIUCTIOM     OF     ADOmONAL     FACn-ITIIS     AT 

THE  Aeromedical  F1EI.D  Laboratort,  Hollo- 
MAK  Air  Force  Base,  N  Mex. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
construction  of  research  and  maintenance 
faculties  for  animals  at  the  Aeromedlcal 
Field  Laboratory,  HoUoman  Air  Force  Base. 
N.  Mex.;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Amendment  of  National  AxRONAtmcs  and 
Space  Act  of  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompansrlng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Amendment  of  Fedeeax,  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
Fasm  CtXDTT  Act  of  1933 

A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington.  DC,  transmit- 
ting a  draff  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
ftirther  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  AgrictUture 
and  Forestry. 

Loan  of  Naval  Vessel.s  to  Friendlt 
Foreign  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  the  extension 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington.  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and 
title  rv  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Audit  Report  of  National  Safett  Council 
A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president. 
National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  III  ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  that 
council,  for  the  year  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Collection  of  Fees  for  Certain  Services 
Under  Navigation  and  Vessel  Inspictiow 
Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  and  amend  certain  statutes  fixing 
or  prohibiting  the  collection  of  fees  for  cer- 
tain services  under  the  navigation  and  vessel 
Inspection  laws  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers"  Salart  Act  of  1955 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1955.  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Extension  of  BENXFrrs  of  Polickmcn  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disabilitt 
Act  Amendments  of  1957 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
misalcniers.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
benefits  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1957  to  widows  and  surviving  dxll- 
dren  of  former  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force,  the  White  House  Police  force,  or  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  Division,  who  were  re- 
tired or  who  died  In  the  service  of  any  such 
organization  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Transportation  of  Remains  of  Veterans 
Who  Dn  in  Veterans'  Administration 
Facilities  to  Place  of  Burial 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration.  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  equalize  the  provisions  of  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  remains  of  veterans  who  die 
In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  to  the 
place  of  burial  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;    to   the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  State- 
ment OF  Navt  Club  of  the  United  States 
OF  America 

A  letter  from  the  National  Shlprwrlter. 
Navy  Club  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Springfield.  111.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss 
statement  of  that  club,  for  the  fiscal  year 
May  1.  1960,  to  April  30,  1961  (with  an  ac- 
compcuiylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Acquisition  of  Cixtain  Pbopehtt  in  Con- 
nection WrrH  George  Washington  Memo- 
rial Parkway.  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  transmltUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  In  the  State  of 
Virginia  for  administration  In  connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"Resolution  bt  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 

"Resolution  requesting  the  Director  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  to  take  action 
to  halt  the  flood  of  surplus  foreign  mili- 
tary rifles  Into  the  United  States  and  to 
protect  the  domestic  rifle  manufacturing 
Industry 

"Whereas  an  overwhelming  rise  In  the  Im- 
portation of  surplus  foreign  military  rifles 
has  occurred  in  the  past  5  years,  and  the  In- 
Hux  at  said  rifles  has  caused  an  alarming 
decline  in  the  sale  of  domestic  rifles,  seri- 
ously affecUng  the  rifle-making  industry  In 
this  country  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  has  resulted  In  hundreds 
of  skilled  craftsmen  being  forced  onto  the 
ranks  of  the  xinemployed;    and 

"Whereas  the  Importers  of  surplus  foreign 
military  rifles,  pressing  the  advantage  of  the 
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low  costs  of  fort^lgn  labor,  can  convert  sur- 
plus military  rifles  to  sport  or  hunting  rifles 
at  a  very  low  co«.t  thereby  placing  them  In  a 
position  which  enables  them  not  only  to  un- 
dersell but  also  to  Imperil  the  domestic  rifle 
manufacturing  industry:    Therefore   be  It 

"Resolved.  Th.it  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urg<M  the  Director  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilize  tlon  to  take  such  action.  In- 
cluding the  submission  of  legislation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  project  the  domestic  rifle  manu- 
facturing industry;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  sec- 
retary to  Mr.  I'^ank  Ellis,  Director,  Ofllce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  tD  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  May  1.  1961. 
"IRVINO  N.  Hatden. 

Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Road 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Utah,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
July  1.  1961.  det  dllne  specified  In  section  131 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  to  permit  the  1963 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  to  consider 
the  subject  of  outdoor  advertising  along  the 
Interstate  System  of  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

A  statement  and  resolution  adopted  by  the 
66th  annual  session  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Splscopal  Church  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Washlni^ton.  relating  to  the  services 
of  clergymen  of  the  different  religious  groups 
at  Inaugural  ceremonies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Ailmlnlstratlon. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING .\ND  CURRENCY 
The  following  report  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  PROXMIRB.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  1619.  A  blK  to  authorize  adjustments  In 
accounts  of  oui.standlng  old  series  currency. 
and  for  other  ptirposes   (Rept.  No.  256). 


REPORT   ON   DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  fijr  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  "ist  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration, 
dated  May  5,  1961,  that  appeared  to  have 
no  permanent  value  or  historical  interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  mtro- 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanmious  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  1858.  A    bill    to    amend    section    105(b) 
of   the   Housing   Act   of    1949;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S.  1859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Saverio  Danna;  and 

S  1860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Joseph  8.  Salama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefauver  when  he 
introduced    the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    HAYDEN: 
8  1861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmett  W. 
Gleeson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  1862.  A    bill    to   amend   tltl«   39   of    the 
United    States   Code    to   permit    the   private 
carriage    of    letters    and    packet*    In    certain 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post  Office  and   Civil   Service. 
By    Mr.    McNAMARA: 
S.  1863.  A    bin    to   provide   for    the   estab- 
lishment  of  a  senior  citizens  siirvice  train- 
ing   program:    to    the    Commlttise   on    Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (by  request): 
S.  1864.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Columbus  Bend  project.  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (tor  himself,  Mr. 
McCleli.an,    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr.   East- 
land, Mr.  Kefaun-er.  Mr.  Symington, 
and  Mr.  Stennis)  : 
S  1865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  BURDICK: 
S.  1866.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Berch- 
mans  Rloux;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 
S.  186*7.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  the  property  known  as  Ellis  Island  for 
purposes  consistent  with  the  public  Inter- 
est; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  : 
S.  1868  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  situ- 
ated on  Horn  Island  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT   (for  hln^;self  and  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota)  . 
S.  1869.  A    bill    to    provide   for    the    estab- 
ll.shment    of   a   commission   on   problems   of 
small  towns  and  rural  counties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government   Operations. 

By  Mr.  Symington  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  IIfnnett,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Blaklet.  M".  Boggs,  Mr. 
Bridges.  Mr  Burdick,  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr  Butler.  Mr  Btrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  VlrgliUa,  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Chavez.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Dworshak.  Mr  Eastland.  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr. 
FoNC.  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Goldwa- 
TER,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Hart.   Mr.   Hartke.  Mr    Hatden.  Mr. 

HiCKENLOOFER.         Mr.         HlCKET,         Mr. 

Hill.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr  Javits, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Kuchzl.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Long 
of    Missouri,    Mr.    Long    of    Hawaii, 


Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Macnu- 
SON,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  McCaetht, 
Mr.  McClellan.  Mr  McGee.  Mr  Mc- 
Namara. Mr  Metcalf,  Mr  Miller. 
Mr.  Monronet.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Mus- 
kxe,  Mrs.  Neuberger  Mr,  Pastore. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pbouty,  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.  Ran'dolph,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 
Saltonstall.  Mr.  Schoeppel.  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr  Smathers  Mr  Smith  of 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Thltimond,  Mr. 
Wiley,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.J.  Res.  88.     Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Symington  when 

he    introduced    the    above    Joint    resolution, 

which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"AGING  AMERICANS" 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  145),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  10,000 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print, 
"Aging  Americans — Their  Views  and  Living 
Conditions,"  a  report  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare during  the  86th  Congress.  2d  session. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
BIRTH  OF  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  OF 
NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  146)  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
on  July  11,  1961,  as  a  mark  of  further 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  George  W. 
Norris,  w  hich  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hrttska, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  OF  SEXTTION  105  (^b>  OF 
HOUSING  ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  which  would  amend  section  105(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

The  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional exception  to  the  requirement 
that  the  purcha-sers  or  lessees  of  land 
from  an  urban  renewal  agency  com- 
mence improvements  on  the  land  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  This  excep- 
tion would  apply  to  a  purchaser  or  lessee 
which,  first,  is  a  public  body  or  nonprofit 
corporation;  and  second,  acquires  the 
proE>erty  for  subsequent  disposition  by  It 
in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan.  The  amendment  is  designed  to 
pennit  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit corporations,  such  as  industrial 
development   foundations,    to   purchase 
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urban  renewal  land  and  hold  It  un- 
developed while  attracting  Industry  to 
the  locality. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nbxtbergeh  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bm  (S.  1858 »  to  amend  section 
105(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kef.mjver,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SERVICE  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
many  critics  of  new  programs  and  new 
legislation  affecting  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens  have  complained  loudly  that  we 
are  being  too  paternalistic  and  too  wel- 
fare-statish. 

In  making  these  complaints,  I  gather 
that  they  mean  that  older  Americans — 
especially  those  who  are  retired — should 
not  just  settle  back  and  bask  in  the  sun. 
sway  in  the  rocking  chair,  stay  cooped 
up  in  a  home  for  the  aged — and  allow 
society  to  wait  on  them,  hai.d  and  foot. 

Madam  Presic'ent,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  urging  older  men  and 
women — especially  if  they  are  able  to 
get  around — to  remain  active  and  useful 
in  their  retirement  years.  During  the 
past  2  years  of  my  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Aged  and  Aging, 
and  now,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  large  number  of  older 
citizens  who  could  make  important  con- 
tributions. Contributions  not  only  to 
their  own  morale  and  well-being,  but  to 
the  community  at  large. 

Once  again,  therefore,  I  wish  to  in- 
troduce, for  proper  reference,  a  bill  that 
would  enable  the  growing  numbers  of 
such  aged  Americans  to  participate  in 
training  and  refresher  programs,  for  de- 
veloping the  necessary  skills  in  the  fields 
of  community  service. 

This  proposal  has  recently  been  pub- 
licized as  a  Senior  Citizens  Peace  Corps. 
I  think  this  is  to  be  welcomed,  since  it 
will  show  that  either  on  a  domestic  or 
an  overseas  basis,  the  senior  citizens  of 
America  are  just  as  anxious  to  express 
their  deep-felt  desire  to  be  of  help  to 
their  fellow  men  as  are  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  my 
fellow  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  see  the  importance  and  the 
positive  nature  of  the  purpose  of  my  bill, 
and  that  we  forge  ahead  in  the  field  of 
aging— beyond  the  mere  statements  of 
policy  Issued  at  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging— to  make  real  and 
concrete  our  public  declarations  about 
encouraging  our  increasing  population 
of  older  persons  to  continue  to  lead  use- 
ful lives — in  this  case,  by  offering  their 
time  and  their  talents  to  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  the  community  at 
large. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  brief  description  of  its 
contents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bni 


and  description  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1863)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  senior  citizens  service 
training  program,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McNamara,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Senior  Citizens   Service   Training   Program 

Act." 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congrers  finds  and  declares 
that,  within  the  large  number  of  retired 
Americans,  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  are  able  and  willing  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  civic  de- 
velopment of  their  communities  and  Nation, 
and  who  constitute  a  vast  reservoir  of  man- 
power capable  of  being  trained  or  retrained 
for  currently  unfilled  roles  in  the  broad  area 
of  occupations  which  obtain  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  that,  by  as- 
sisting and  enco'v  raging  retired  Amiricans  to 
perform  on  a  part-time  basis  occupational 
roles  (whether  presently  Ir:  existence  or  yet 
to  be  created)  In  such  fields,  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  clvlc-mlnded  organi- 
zations, cannot  only  greatly  contribute  to 
the  general  civic  development  of  the  Nation, 
but  also  to  the  restoration  of  dignity  and  of 
a  meaningful  life  to  our  otherwise  retired 
population. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  training  or  retraining  of 
retired  Americans  for  part-time  occupational 
roles  in  the  broad  area  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  so  as  to  enable  them  to  lead 
more  active  and  meaningful  lives  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  alleviate  the  existing 
shortage  of  personnel  In  this  area  of  com- 
munity service  occupations. 

MANPOWER    SURVEYS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  conduct  man- 
power surveys,  on  a  regional  basis,  within 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare with  a  view  to  determining  the  kind 
and  extent  of  part-time  employment  op- 
portunities within  such  fields  which  are 
available  to  retired  Individuals.  In  car- 
rying out  such  surveys,  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
.shall  have  authority  to  utilize,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  of  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  he  deems  necessary  or  desir- 
able. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  data  collected  by  or 
made  available  to  him  as  a  result  of  such 
surveys  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  and  disseminate  among  retired 
Individuals  and  appropriate  officials,  groups, 
agencies,  and  organizations,  within  each 
region  of  the  United  SUtes.  Information  re- 
lating to — 

( 1 )  the  kinds  of  positions  within  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
which  are  available  within  such  region  to 
retired   Individuals; 

( 2 )  the  nimiber  of  each  kind  of  such  posi- 
tions which  are  so  available;  and 

(3)  the  training  required  to  qualify  for 
such    poeltlons. 

TEA  IN  IN  O    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  from 
time  to  time  and  In  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  civic  organiza- 
tions,   establish    and    conduct,    within    the 


various  regions  of  the  United  States,  oc- 
cupational training  programs  which  are 
designed  to  qualify  retired  individuals  liv- 
ing within  such  regions  for  locally  available 
positions  In  *he  fields  of  health,  education, 
and   welfare. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  establish 
and  conduct  one  or  more  training  programs 
within  any  particular  region  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  the 
following  considerations: 

(1)  The  number  of  positions  within  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
(within  such  region)  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  retired  Individuals,  If  properly 
qualified; 

(2)  The  number  of  retired  Individuals  de- 
siring to  participate  In  any  such  training 
program;  and 

(3)  The  type  and  extent  of  training  re- 
quired to  qualify  such  Individuals  for  such 
positions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  conduct, 
within  any  region  of  the  United  States,  any 
training  program  If.  on  the  basU  of  all  the 
data  available  to  him,  he  finds  that  the  posi- 
tions for  which  training  of  senior  citizens  is 
provided  can  otherwise  be  filled  by  full-time 
Job  applicants. 

CKAirrS    TO    NONPROriT    OaCANIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  Ualnlng 
programs  provided  for  In  section  4,  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, utilize  the  services  of  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organlzatlo-is  and  agencies, 
which  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  servlcea 
through  a  system  of  direct  grants  to  be 
created  and  administered  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  purpose. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
make  direct  grants  to  such  organizations  for 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  promote 
the  Interest  of  such  organizations  in  under- 
taking the  training  and  recruitment  of  re- 
tired Individuals  for  employment  within  the 
fields  of   health,   education,   and   welfare. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  ot  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  for  the  flacal 
year  conunenclng  July  1,  1961,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  auxn 
of  16.000,000. 

The  description  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
N.^MARA  is  as  follows : 

PROVISIONS  OF  Seniob  CmzENs'  Service 
Training  Program  Bnx 

SECTIONS     1     AND    2 

Tliese  sections  present  the  findings  of  fact 
and  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  referring  to  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  consti- 
tute a  vast  reservoir  of  currently  unused 
manpower  in  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
and  the  need  to  train  or  retrain  these  re- 
tired persons  for  part-time  employment  In 
such  fields. 

SECTION    3 

The  bill  calls  for  manpower  surrevs  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  determine  the  kind  and  extent  of 
part-time  employment  opportunities  In  the 
fields  of  community  services  on  a  regional 
basis;  publication  and  dissemination  of  the 
survey  results  on  the  kinds  of  positions  suit- 
able for  senior  citizens;  the  number  of  such 
positions  available;  and  the  training  re- 
quired for  these  positions. 

SECTION    4 

This  part  of  the  bill  establishes  the  nature 
of  the  training  programs  required.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  In  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  civic  organiza- 
tions would  conduct  training  programs  for 
available  poslUona — guided  by  the  number 
of  positions  In  a  given  region;  the  number 
of  retired  individuals  desiring  training,  and 
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limited  to  training  for  positions  which  would 
remain  otherwise  unfilled  by  younger,  full- 
time  job  applicants. 

SECTION    5 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the 
services  of  both  public  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations In  pursuance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act;  and  to  make  direct  grants  to  such 
organizations  for  pertinent  demonstration 
projects. 

SECTION    « 

The  bin  authorizes  appropriation  of  $5 
million  for  each  of  3  years,  starting  July  1. 
1961.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
above  provisions 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS  OP  COTTON  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan.  Cooper.  Eastland.  Kefauver. 
and  Symington.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
slight  measure  of  relief  for  cotton  farm- 
ers whose  cotton  acreage  has  been  flood- 
ed out  by  recent  heavy  rains  This  is  a 
companion  measure  to  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
Thursday  by   Representative   Gathincs. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  merits  of 
this  legislation  and  the  need  for  urgent 
action  on  it  to  call  a  special  session  on 
Friday  to  approve  the  bill  I  understand 
that  the  bill  will  probably  be  brought  up 
for  action  in  the  House  early  this  week. 
Department  of  Agriculture  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  House  committee 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  stated 
that  regulations  to  implement  the  legis- 
lation would  be  drawn  up  at  once  in 
order  to  get  the  program  into  operation 
without  delay. 

This  is  a  simple  piece  of  legislation  and 
it  is  sorely  needed  to  help  farmers  who 
have  been  unable  to  plant  their  allotted 
cotton  acreage  because  of  flood  condi- 
tioris  or  whose  plantings  have  been 
washed  out.  Thousands  of  acres  of  cot- 
ton land  in  several  States  have  been 
made  unworkable  by  recent  flood  condi- 
tions. Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  cotton  growers  to  transfer,  under 
certain  conditions,  all  or  part  of  their 
acreage  allotment  from  a  flooded-out 
farm  to  another  farm  within  the  coun- 
ty or  In  an  adjoining  county.  The  8ec- 
retar>'  of  Agriculture  will  specify  the 
counties  to  be  covered  by  the  transfer 
program  and  will  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  it  will  be  carried  out.  I 
might  mention  that  Congress  voted  this 
same  type  of  relief  for  cotton  farmers  in 
1958 

Madam  President,  cotton  farmers  in 
my  State  are  caught  in  a  severe  cost- 
price  squeeze  and  unless  this  transfer 
authority  is  approved,  it  may  be  bank- 
ruptcy for  many  of  them.  A  great  many 
farmers  have  already  lost  sizable  sums 
in  planting  costs  due  to  flood  conditions 

Others  have  simply  not  had  a  chance 
to  get  any  seeds  in  the  ground  because  of 
standing  water.  If  these  farmers  can 
move  their  flooded-out  acreage  to  high- 
er ground  it  will  at  least  help  to  cut 
down  on  their  losses  There  is  little 
planting  time  left  and  this  bill  must  be 
acted  upon  at  once  If  it  is  to  be  effective. 


I  introduce  this  companion  bill  to  Repre- 
sentative Gathings'  bill  in  order  to  give 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  a 
specific  bill  to  consider  pending  com- 
pletion of  House  action  on  H.R.  7030.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  act 
prompt  on  this  humanitarian  measure. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
much  of  the  losses  suffered  by  cotton 
farmers  in  my  State  and  other  States 
in  the  flood  region  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  these  farmers  had  available  to 
them  weather  information  tailored  to  fit 
their  farming  needs.  This  typ>e  of 
weather  information  will  be  provided  to 
fanners  in  southern  and  eastern  Arkan- 
sas, western  Tennessee,  and  southeast- 
ern Missouri  if  we  can  obtain  funds  to 
implement  the  special  agricultural 
weather  service  project  which  has  been 
proposed  by  me  and  others  from  this 
area.  The  long-range  forecasts  under 
this  proposed  program  would  have  un- 
doubtedly influenced  many  farmers  to 
lx>stpone  their  cotton  planting  to  a  later 
date.  This  special  service  for  the  farm- 
ers would  at  least  have  provided  the 
farmers  with  some  warning  of  tiie  future 
rainfall  prospects  and  would  have  tem- 
pered the  producer's  traditional  eager- 
ness to  get  his  new  crop  in  the  ground. 

There  are  no  funds  in  the  1962  budget 
to  initiate  this  special  weather  service 
project,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gre.NS  will  look  with  favor  on  our  request 
for  the  small  sum  which  is  needed  to 
get  this  program  under  way.  I  plan  to 
testify  on  this  project  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  tomorrow. 
The  recent  floods  in  the  cotton-growing 
areas  will  have  served  some  useful  pur- 
pose if  they  help  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  need  for  better  weather  service 
for  farmers  in  our  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S,  1865>  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
<for  himself  and  other  Senators*,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


ISSUANCE    OF   A    GOLD    MEDAL    TO 
>  BOB  HOPE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr  Allott.  Mr 
A.SDER.SON.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bible.  Miv  Blakley.  Mr. 
Boccs.  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Bush.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Carroll,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr  Chavez.  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Cttrtis.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Dworshak.  Mr. 
E.^sTLAND.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Encle,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  FONC,  Mr.  FVleright,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gruenivg, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER ,  Mr.  HicKEY.  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Keating.  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 


Lausche.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McNamara,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Mu3kie,  Mrs. 
Neuberger.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr  Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr  Smathers. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs  Smith 
of  Maine,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Wiley.  Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Yarborouch.  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  I  intro- 
duced a  Senate  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  present  a  medal  in 
the  name  of  the  American  people  to  one 
of  the  great  humanitarians  of  our  time — 
Bob  Hope. 

Most  Americans  know  Bob  Hope  pri- 
marily as  a  superb  entertainer. 

Over  the  years  he  has  brought  laugh- 
ter and  humor  to  many  millions  of  men 
and  women  all  over  the  world,  from  the 
stage,  in  the  movies,  and  on  radio  and 
television,  and  no  man  has  given  more 
generously  of  his  time  and  energy  travel- 
ing around  the  world  to  entertain  our 
Armed  Forces. 

In  fact,  he  has  given  up  some  18 
Christmases  at  home  so  as  to  be  with 
our  military  youth  at  far  off  bases,  sub- 
stituting to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  the 
family  that  was  in  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

There  is  another  less  known  side  of 
HoF)e's  life.  For  many  years  also,  quiet- 
ly but  consistently,  this  American  has 
been  engaged  in  a  career  of  good  works. 
He  has  appeared  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  on  behalf  of  charitable, 
civic,  and  philanthropic  groups. 

Around  our  land  there  are  many  Hope 
foundations  for  less  fortunate  people. 

His  organizing  work  is  seemingly  limit- 
less; his  travels  almost  constant;  and 
his  devotion  inspiring. 

Bob  Hoi>e.  American  patriot,  has 
given  of  his  time,  his  tremendous  per- 
sonality, and  his  physical  resources  to 
a  selfless  career  of  humanitarianism 
that  now  stands  out  in  the  annals  of 
our  country. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  to  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sent, in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  gold  medal 
of  appropriate  design  to  Bob  Hope,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88> 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Bob  Hope,  introduced  by  Mr.  Syming- 
ton (for  himself  and  other  Senators*, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Baniiing  and 
CiUTency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  moments  enriched  by  humor  are 
moments  free  from  hate  and  conflict,  and 
therefore  valued  by  mankind;   and 
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Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  given  to  us  and 
to  the  world  many  such  treasured  moments; 
and 

Whereas  he  has  done  so  unstlntingly  and 
unselfishly,  with  heavy  demands  on  his  time, 
talent  and  energy;  and 

Whereas  his  contributions  over  a  long 
period  of  years  to  the  morale  of  millions  of 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Serv- 
ices, in  addition  to  those  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  have  been  of  immediate  and  enduring 
value;  and 

Whereas  these  contributions  have  been 
made  during  Christmas  and  at  other  times 
by  personal  contact  in  countless  miles  of 
travel  around  the  globe,  to  the  farthest  out- 
posu  manned  by  American  youth,  during 
times  of  peace  and  war.  often  under  dan- 
gerous conditions  and  at  great  personal  risk; 
and 

Whereas  while  at  home  he  has  given  firm 
and  imiiginative  support  to  humanitarian 
causes  of  every  description;  and 

Whereas    In    all    this   Bob   Hojje   has    ren- 
dered an  outstanding  service  to  the  cause  of 
democracy,    as    Americas    most    prized    Am- 
bassador of  Good  Will  throughout  the  world 
Therefore  be  it 

Re<iolied.  That  the  President  is  authorized 
to  present  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  a  gold  medal 
of  appropriate  design  to  Bob  Hope  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  aforesaid  services  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  shall  cause 
such  a  medal  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
to  the  President. 


FEDERAL     FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

TO   EDUCATION— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President. 
I  send  to  the  de^k  an  amendment  which 
I  expect  to  offer  to  the  bill  <S.  1021  • 
to  authoiize  a  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  education,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  received  and  printed  and  lie  on  the 
desk  until  it  is  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  piinted 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  1021.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 
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TO  ESTABLISH  WITHIN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOXING 
COMMISSIONER :  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
on  March  29.  1961.  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  curb  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  professional  boxine.  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
Office  of  the  National  Boxing  Commis- 
sioner, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name  of  the 
di.stineuished  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Engle  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  S.  1474.  and  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  his  name  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED     ANTARCTIC     COMMIS- 
SION—ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  on 
April  6  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  S. 
1516.  a  bill  to  provide  for  continuity  and 
supfKjrt  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  peaceful  uses  in  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities 
related  to  Antarctica. 

Through  an  error,  tho  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hoi-L.^ndI 
was  not  included  among  tho.se  listed  as 
cosponsors. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  Senator 
Holland  on  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  1516.  Senator  HoLi.ANn's  name  be 
added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
DRUGS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
on  April  12,  1961.  I  introduced  the  bill 
<S.  1552"  to  amend  and  supplement  the 
antitrust  laws  with  resp>ect  to  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  diiigs.  and 
for  other  purpases.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill,  the  nam?  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI  may  be  added  a.s 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objccrion.  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADMISSION  OF  CHINESE  COMMU- 
NIST REGIME  INTO  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  22.  which 
is  designed  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  roncernine  admi.ssion  to  the 
United  Nations  and  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  Chine.se  Communist  regime. 
In  addition  I  ask  that  the  name  of  Sena- 
tor DouGLA.s  appear  as  a  cosixinsor  on 
the  next  printing  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Re.solution  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  8,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Hart.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Long  of  Mis.souri.  HvMPHREy,  Grueninc. 
and  Neuberger  were  added  as  additional 
cospon.sors  of  the  following  bills,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark  on  May  8,  1961: 

S.  1817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools,   with   all  deliberate 


speed,  including  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  19«3,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
S.    1818.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1957. 


PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  8.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Hart,  Douglas.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Long  of  Mis.souri.  Humphrey, 
Grttening,  Neuberger,  and  Pell  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
following  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark 
on  May  8.  1961: 

S.  1819.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  and 

S.  1820.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Right.!!  a  permanent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 
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ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT  OF 
1961— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  April  27  and  May  8.  1961.  the 
names  of  Senators  Talmadce.  Chavez. 
Smathers.  Bush.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Bartlett.  Wiley.  McCarthy.  Bible,  and 
McGee  were  added  as  additional  co- 
spon.sors of  the  bill  <S.  1735)  to  provide 
for  adjusting  conditions  of  competition 
between  certain  domestic  industries  and 
foreign  industries  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  wages  and  the  working  condi- 
tions in  the  production  of  articles  im- 
|X)rted  into  the  United  SUtes.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskie  on  April  27.  1961 


ABOLISHMENT  OF  TAX  AND  PROP- 
ERTY QUALIFICATIONS  FOR 
ELECTORS  IN  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  8.  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Hart.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Long  of  Missouri.  Humphrey.  Gruen- 
inc. and  Symington  were  added  as  ad- 
ditional cospon.sors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 'S.  J.  Res.  81 1  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  abolish  tax  and  proF>erty  quali- 
fications for  electors  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, introduced  bv  Mr.  Clark  on  May 
8,  1961. 


.ABOLISHMENT  OF  LITERACY  TEST 
QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ELECTORS 
IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  8.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Hart,  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Long  of  Mi.ssouri,  and  Humphrey  were 
added  as  additional  consponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  82)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  abolish  literacy 


test  qualifications  for  electors  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark 
on  May  8.  1961. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  WILEY : 

Excerpts  from  radio  address  by  him  on 
progress  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Address   by   him  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of    a  United   Nations   Commission   To 
Establish  Criteria  for  Disarmament. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

Address  entitled  "The  Responsibility  of 
Being  a  Republican."  delivered  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  McC  Mathi\s,  Jr.,  of 
Maryland,  before  the  Maryland  Federation  of 
Young  Republicans.  In  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on 
May  13.  1961. 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH: 

Speech  on  "Israel — A  Demonstration  of 
Freedom  With  RespHDnsibillty."  delivered  at 
Clarksburg.  W  Va..  May  13.  1961,  commemo- 
rating 13th  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 


A  PEACE  institutt:  with  new 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
the  most  important  problem  in  the 
world  today  is  that  of  how  to  preserve 
the  r>eace.  To  that  end.  a  new  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed.  It  is  headed  by 
a  great  public  servant,  the  Honorable 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "A  Peace  Institute  With  New- 
Program."  which  was  published  on  yes- 
terday in  the  Washington  Star,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Peace  Instctute  Wmi  New  Procrau 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prina) 

Early  last  month,  a  new  organization  came 
into  town  and  set  up  shop  almost  without 
notice  in  an  f)ld  smooth-faced,  red  brick 
building  on  18th  Street  NW. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks — in 
Cuba.  In  Laos.  In  Algeria— may  provtHce  the 
thought  that  the  timing  of  this  one  could 
not  have  been  worse  If  It  had  been  planned 
that  way. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  new  organization 
believe  that  their  reason  for  existing  has 
taken  on  a  new  urgency  and  importance. 

Called  the  Pe\ce  Research  Institute.  It  is 
a  private,  nonprofit  group  aimed  at  the 
support,  advancement,  and  promotion  of 
study  of  the  problems  of  preventing  war. 

The  institute  Is  unlike  the  antiwar  or- 
ganizations of  the  past — outfits  which  con- 
fined their  appeals  largely  (without  success) 
to  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities  of 
mankind.  It  Is  embarked  on  a  different  ap- 
proach, one  it  hopes  will  have  a  greater 
chance. 

THE     NEW     DANCERS 

Physical  scientists  have  produced  new 
weapons  which  for  the  first  time  actually 
endanger  civilization.  One  small  hydrogen 
bomb,  for  example,  could  Incinerate  a  great 
city  and  its  millions  of  inhabitants  and  im- 
peril, with  radlo.ictlve  fallout,  many  thou- 
sands more  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Perhaps  the  so<:lal  scientists  using  the  re- 
search  method   can    discover    the   means   to 


prevent  the  use  of  these  new  weapons  and 
find  out  how  International  life  can  be  regu- 
lated so  that  thetmonuclear  war  may  be 
averted. 

The  institute's  first  president  is  former 
An:ibassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  deputy 
L'.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

He  served  also  as  American  representative 
on  disarmament,  1958  61  and  acted  as  chief 
negotiator  for  this  country  in  international 
disarmament  talks. 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  under  Mr.  Elsenhower 
and  now  director  of  the  World  Rule  of  Law 
Center  at  Duke  University,  is  vice  president 
and  general  counsel. 

THE   SOVIET   AIMS 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  as  his  experience  makes 
plain,  knows  the  Russians.  The  curious  may 
wonder,  therefore,  how  he  could  hoi>e  that 
the  free  world  could  persuade  the  Russians 
to  sign  an  agreement  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  and  live  up  to  It,  even  with  an 
Inspection  system. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  does 

In  an  Interview  he  was  asked  whether  re- 
search on  peace  problems  would  not  be 
fruitless  In  the  absence  of  any  manifesta- 
tion of  a  genuine  Soviet  desire  to  lessen 
world  tensions. 

"No.  I  don't  think  so."  he  replied.  Of 
course,  peace  will  never  be  certain  unless 
all  nations  desire  it.  But  there  are  such 
things  as  gradual  disarmament,  nuclear  test 
bans.  Inspection  systems,  and  the  like  where 
more  facts  and  figures  are  needed  before 
they  could  be  Implemented. 

"For  example,  how  many  men  and  ma- 
chines would  It  take  to  police  a  test  ban  ade- 
quately? What  are  the  economic  fa'^tors 
of  disarmament?  How  can  we  strengthen 
International  organizations?  We  need  the 
answers  to  these  kind  of  questions  and  I 
think  the  Peace  Research  Institute  can  help 
find  them." 

The  former  Ambassador  believes  that  a 
fresh  breeze  of  change  Is  blowing  across  the 
Intellectual  community.  Up  until  quite 
recently,  there  was  very  little  concern  among 
scholars  with  the  problems  Involved  in 
maintaining  peace. 

Today.  Mr.  Wadsworth  says,  there  is  a 
growing  interest  In  applying  the  scientific 
method  to  the  world  s  No.  1  problem 

His  Iristltute's  primary  objective  is  "to  as- 
sure that  the  fullest  use  Is  made  of  research 
talents  from  all  disciplines  throughout  the 
United  States  on  problems  of  International 
relations  In  search  of  further  knowledge  of 
ways  to  prevent  war." 

In  other  words.  It  will  function  as  a  peace 
broker 

WORK  wrrH  I'NivERsrnEs 

It  will  do  this  by  maintaining  a  close 
working  relationship  with  universities  and 
other  research  centers  In  order  to  Identify 
studies  they  might  undertake  If  they  had 
the  financial  resources  and  facilities. 

Meanwhile.  It  will  keep  In  close  communi- 
cation with  Government  agencies  and  Inter- 
national organizations  to  discover  their  re- 
search needs. 

To  carry  on  its  work,  the  Institute  will  seek 
to  negotiate  contracts  with  Government 
agencies,  civilian  and  military;  obtain  grants 
from  foundations  and  other  sources  and  es- 
tablish a  clearinghouse  to  keep  all  those 
concerned  Informed  of  current  and  com- 
pleted research  In  the  field. 

A  forerunner  of  PRI.  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Order,  last  year  completed  five 
pilot  studies  which  identified  more  than  500 
topics  which  need  further  exploration.  The 
studies  covered: 

The  technical  problems  of  arms  control, 
economic  factors  bearing  upon  the  mainte- 


nance of  peace;  the  International  rule  of 
law;  national  and  International  decision- 
making and  communication  In  relation  to 
war  and  peace. 


THE  PRESENT-DAY  RADICALS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  May  12  there  was  published  in 
Life  magazine  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Unhelpful  Fringes — The  Present  Day 
Radicals.  Left  or  Right,  Bring  Us  Neither 
Hope  Nor  Realism." 

In  the  editorial  there  is  profound 
thinking  with  respect  to  a  problem  that 
appears  to  be  growing  in  this  country 
today ;  and  I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  not  already  read  the 
editorial  will  find  the  time  to  read  it. 

Madam  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous 
con.$ent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNHELPFfL  Fringes — The   Present-Dat 

Radicals.     Left     or     Right,     Bring     Us 

Nettheh  Hope  Nor  Realism 

Not  since  the  1930's.  when  technocracy. 
Father  Coughlin  and  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party  were  in  full  cry,  has  the  fringe- 
group  situation  in  the  United  States  been  so 
lively  as  It  Is  now.  Extremists  are  resuming 
their  long-quiescent  ideological  warfare; 
there  Is  a  rash  of  new  little  magazines,  both 
left  and  right.  Most  of  the  new  yearners. 
says  Irving  Kristol  In  Encounter,  are  "trapped 
In  a  peculiarly  American  dilemma:  How 
to  be  a  radical  without  becoming  a  crank." 
Are  any  succeeding? 

Lets  start  on  the  right  with  the  John 
Birch  Society.  The  most  striking  fact  about 
it  is  its  growth  rate:  It  claims  to  have 
doubled  its  membership  every  4  months  since 
December  1958  and  is  now  aiming  at  100.000. 
How  come?  Founder  Robert  Welch  is  not  all 
that  charismatic,  and  anyway  most  members 
have  never  seen  him.  Nor  are  they  seduced 
by  the  standard  hate  group  appeals — Birch - 
ers  are  not  anti-Semitic  or  anti-Negro.  What 
brings  new  members  In.  apparently,  Is  a  line 
of  argument,  clearly  and  sincerely  put  forth 
in  Welch's  bluebook.  the  society's  bible. 

"The  purp>ose  of  the  John  Birch  Society." 
says  the  bluebook.  is  "to  promote  less  gov- 
ernment, more  responsibility,  and   a  better 
world"       Obviously    any    good    Jeffersonian 
could  Join  that  cause,  and  many  such  have. 
Welch  is  a  fundamentalist  Whig  who  believes 
that     forms    of    government    don't    matter 
much,  since  all  government  Is  dangerous  to 
liberty;    the   quantity   is  what  matters,   and 
the  more  the  worse.      "I  had  rather  have  for 
America  •   •   ♦  a  government  of  300.000  offi- 
cials and  agents,  every  single  one  of  them  a 
thief,  than  a  government  of  3  million  agents 
with    every   single    one    of   them    an   honest, 
honorable  public  servant. 

"The  Increasing  quantity  of  government, 
in  all  nations,  has  constituted  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  the  20th  century"  (Welch).  The 
less  you  know  of  American  history,  and  of 
20th  century  tragedy,  the  easier  it  is  to  sneer 
at  that  statement 

The  rapid  spread  of  Birchlsm.  then.  Is  a 
part  of  the  Whig  (miscalled  conservative) 
revival  of  this  country.  Itself  a  natural  re- 
action to  the  welfare  state.  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter's  personal  success  as  a  speaker  and  writer 
Is  the  healthiest  sign  of  this  revival;  but 
there  are  others.  The  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  represent  the  strong  minority  re- 
action on  many  college  campuses  against  the 
dull  orthodox  liberalism  of  the  academic 
scene.    Yet  both  Golowater  and  the  T-AJ"., 
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as  well  as  Wm  F  Buckley's  National  Re- 
view, have  taken  some  pains  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  Birchers;  and  indeed 
the  distinction  is  crucial.  Unlike  Goldwa- 
TF.R  et  al..  Welch  scores  not  only  democracy 
I  a  perennial  fraud  i  and  both  major  political 
parties  (Ubiquitous  opportunism*  but  the 
US.  political  pr<x;e8s  itself.  "We  are  at  a 
stage  where  the  only  sure  political  victories 
are  achieved  by  nonpolitical  organization." 
The  Birch  Society  Is  semisecret  nnd  menrbers 
occasionally  resort  to  dirty  tricks  (such  as 
midnight  telephone  harassment).  But  what 
really  sets  it  apart  from  healthier  organiza- 
tions are  its  political  desperation  and  its  ro- 
mantic pessimism  about  our  system's  capac- 
ity for  self-correction.  The  Birch  Society  is 
the  I.W.W  of  the  right. 

To  this  heady  mixture  the  Birch  formula 
adds  a  patriotic  foam  of  uncompromising 
war  on  communism,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Here,  where  they  should  be  most  useful,  the 
Birchers  go  most  wrong.  The  basic  dilemma 
of  modern  Whiggery  is  how  to  combat  a 
monolithic  Soviet  enemy  with  an  18th  cen- 
tury style  minimum  government  and  budg- 
et. The  Birch  escape  from  this  dilemma  is 
to  inr*rnallze  a  menace  which  is  In  fact 
predominantly  external;  i.e..  to  And  as  many 
Communists  at  home  as  abroad.  The  Com- 
munist conspiracy  at  home  is  thus  ballooned 
to  the  point  where  It  includes  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  the  ADA.,  thousands  of  Protestant 
ministers,  and  even  (In  Welch's  own  de- 
monography,  if  not  that  of  his  followers) 
Dwight  Elsenhower.  Welch  even  speaks  of  a 
tightly  organized  conspiracy  of  nearly  40 
million  Americans,  supporters  of  the  welfare 
stnte.  The  conspiratorial  view  of  events  can 
explain  anything  and  lead  to  any  lunacy. 
But  lunacy  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the  far 
right. 

"I  feel  a  desperate  shame  for  my  country. 
Were  I  physically  able  to  do  so.  I  would  at 
this  moment  be  fighting  alongside  Fidel 
Castro."  So  read  a  telegram  to  a  falrplay 
for  Cuba  rally  in  San  Francisco  on  April  22. 
signed  by  C.  Wright  Mills  He  is  a  promi- 
nent professor  of  sociology  at  Columbia,  au- 
thor of  "The  Power  Elite"  and  other  tracts, 
a  wltch-himter  of  the  left. 

"Left '  Is  an  imprecise  word  in  America 
these  days.  Lacking  a  coherent  set  of  goals. 
non-Communist  biit  tired  of  the  cold  war. 
some  would-be  leftists  have  discovered  a 
pseudosolution  to  the  cold  war.  The 
name  of  this  pseudosolution  is  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament. 

Bertrand  Russell,  by  brilliant  deductions 
from  false  premises,  has  made  "Better  Red 
than  dead"  a  meaningful  slogan  in  Great 
Britain.  He  has  recently  been  gaining  a 
numerically  small  but  rather  influential 
American  following.  The  pacifist  marchers 
from  Aldermaston,  and  the  1960  split  in  the 
British  Labor  Party  over  Britain's  arms  pol- 
icy, have  their  counterparts  in  this  country. 
One  may  ignore  the  anti-civil-defense  dem- 
onstration3.  and  the  amatetir  frogmen 
clampjed  to  newly  launched  nuclear  sub- 
marines. But  one  cannot  Ignore  bright 
American  intellectuals  who  present  muffled 
or  roundabout  versions  of  the  straightfor- 
ward Russell  ca.^c  for  surrender  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Tlie  peace  fronts  in  America  often  serve 
Communist  strategy,  but  that  does  not  mean 
they  are  of  Communist  origin.  The  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  (SANEt 
recently  found  its  New  York  chapter  in- 
filtrated by  Communists  and  immediately 
suspended  its  charter.  The  role  of  com- 
munism in  such  movements,  considered 
all  important  by  Birchers.  is  troublesome 
but  exaggerated  Plenty  of  bona  fide  peace- 
mongers — some  all-out  pacifists,  some  not — 
are  genuinely  concerned  with  our  Nation's, 
and  the  human  race's  survival.  SANE,  at 
least,  has  a  stated  objective  not  unlike  Ken- 
nedy's: Inspected  and  controlled  disarma- 
ment. 


Quite  different,  and  more  alarming,  is  the 
position  of  a  newer  organization,  the  Com- 
mltt«es  of  Correspondence.  Sparked  by  two 
distinguished  Harvard  professors.  Sociologist 
David  Rlesmi  n  and  Historian  H.  Stuart 
Hughes  (a  grandson  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes ).  the  Committees  of  Correspondence 
is  a  discussion  network  that  starts  with  a 
flat  rejection  of  deterrence  as  a  strategy. 
Riesman.  for  example,  has  described  the 
United  States-Soviet  cold  war  as  a  sibling 
rivalry  and  employs  other  Freudian  meta- 
phors to  malign  any  Westerner  who  Is  willing 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  of  his 
freedom.  He  says  it  takes  more  masculine 
covirage  to  offer  a  Gandhian  nonviolent  re- 
sistance to  armed  communism  than  to  fight 
it.  Says  his  colleague.  Hughes:  "I  can  find 
no  alternative  to  the  renunciation  of  ther- 
monuclear deterrence  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  stratei;y  •  •  -  we  have  set  forth  on 
uncharted  ground  •  •  •  and  may  end  in 
transcending  more  than  one  of  the  loyalties 
that  most  Amtricans  take  for  granted.  " 

In  other  words,  the  Kremlin  blackmail 
strategy  has  already  succeeded  with  Messrs 
Riesman  and  Hughes.  They  would  -save  not 
Western  clvUiz-ition.  certainly,  but  Western 
lives  by  an  act  of  faith  in  Communist  in- 
tent. Their  logic  Is  based  on  a  reading  of 
the  world  situation  at  least  as  romantic  and 
antipolltlcal  as  that  of  the  Birch  Society. 

Thus  both  the  leading  new  fringe  posi- 
tions, left  and  right,  are  shot  through  with 
escapism  and  desperation.  Neither  is  help- 
ful to  the  acti.al  American  situation.  Ex- 
tremists have  often  been  Utopian  and  in- 
spiring;   these  tre    '!"pi;in   and  defeatist 


GARY  CCX)PER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
over  the  weekend  a  great  and  beloved 
American  ha.s  passed  to  his  reward.  I 
refer  to  a  fellow  Montanan.  Gary 
Cooper. 

He  was  born  in  Helena.  He  went  to 
the  schools  of  Montana,  except  for  4 
years  when  he  was  in  Enf,'land.  He  also 
attended  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa.  He 
left  Montana  in  the  early  twenties  to 
earn  his  livelihood  as  a  newspaper  car- 
toonist in  Lo.<.  Angeles.  Calif.  He  did 
not  meet  with  much  success  in  that  line 
of  endeavor:  and.  becoming  quite  dis- 
couraged, was  coi.sidering  going  back  to 
Montana,  when  he  met  two  colleagues 
fiom  Helena,  who  told  him  that  he 
could  make  easy  money  by  falling  off 
horses.  On  that  basis,  he  stayed  in 
Hollywood. 

Gaiy  Coopei's  father  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Montana  Su- 
preme Court,  just  as  later  my  distin- 
guished colleafcue.  the  .junior  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI.  was  also 
a  member  of  that  couit. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  we 
of  Montana  note  the  pa.ssing  of  this 
great  actor,  this  great  American,  who 
was  always  just  Gary  Cooper,  always 
just  himself. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State 
and.  I  am  sure,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  Nation.  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  extend  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  his  wife;  to 
his  daughter:  and  to  his  mother,  who  is 
still  alive,  and  is  living  in  Los  Angeles, 
our  deepest  sympathy ;  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  good  Mr.  Cooper  did  in  his 
lifetime  will  live  long  after  him. 

He  could  well  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  yoimg  America  of  today,  because 
in  his  life  he  portrayed  what  he  really 
was — a  good  American,  a  man  who  be- 


lieved in  his  country,  a  man  who  did  not 
put  on  airs,  but  who,  I  repeat,  was  al- 
ways himself. 

We  will  miss  him  because  we  loved 
him.  We  will  miss  him  because  he  was 
a  great  man.  Those  of  us  who  come 
from  Montana  will  miss  him  because  he 
was  one  of  our  own.  May  his  soul  rest 
in  peace. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  Piesident,  I 
want  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  fiom  Montana  in  paying  tribute 
to  Gary  Cooper,  who  left  our  State  as  a 
young  man  to  become  a  great  film  stai- 
His  peisonal  qualities  fitted  him  well  foi 
the  heios  role  he  so  often  played.  In 
Montana  we  are  proud  that  our  State — 
part  of  the  American  West  Gary  Cooper 
came  to  peisonify— left  its  impiint  on 
him. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  born  May  7.  1901.  in 
Helena.  Mont.,  son  of  a  British  lawyer 
who  had  come  west,  married  a  Mon- 
tana girl,  and  managed  a  lanch  as  well 
as  practiced  law. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said.  Gary  Cooi>ers  father  was  a 
judRc  of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court. 
In  later  years  I  was  privileged  to  succeed 
Mr.  Cooper  as  a  justice  of  the  supieme 
court  in  the  .same  hne  of  the  judiciary 
that  he  occupied  in  Montana. 

The  family  went  to  England  when 
Gary  was  9,  but  leturned  to  Montana  4 
yeais  later.  He  worked  on  the  family 
lanch  during  the  manpower  shortage  of 
World  War  I,  helping  tend  450  head  of 
cattle. 

His  Hollywood  caieer  began  in  1924. 
after  2  years  al  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa 
and  biief  stints  in  door-to-door  solici- 
tation for  a  photography  studio,  and  in 
selling  advertising  space  on  a  thcatei- 
curtain.  The  Fox  Western  Studias  took 
him  on  as  a  rider  at  $10  a  day. 

Although  he  played  varied  roles,  in- 
cluding the  memoiable  "Sergeant  York." 
for  which  he  won  an  Oscar.  Gary  Cooper 
was  above  all  else  a  hero  of  the  West. 
In  "High  Noon."  perhaps  thi'  finest  west- 
ern ever  filmed.  Mr  Cooper's  perform- 
ance as  the  courageous  sheriff  of  a  town 
on  the  edge  of  panic  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Besides  Cooper  the  film  star,  there  was 
Cooper  the  man.  Modest  in  success, 
wholesome  in  his  peisonal  life,  and  cour- 
ageous when  afflicted  by  a  fatal  disease. 
Gaiy  Cooper  was  indeed  an  American 
hero. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Madam  President. 
I  join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
fi'om  Montana  in  expressing  my  deep 
icgret  at  the  death  of  Gaiy  Cooper. 
Gai-y  and  his  wife  have  been  our  friends 
for  many  years.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing American,  a  great  sportsman,  a  fine 
gentleman,  in  addition  to  his  extraoi'di- 
nary  talents  as  an  actor. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Cooper  and  all  the  family 
at  the  untimely  lo.ss  of  this  outstanding 
citizen. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  Piesident.  for 
one  who  at  one  time  in  his  life  had  gieat 
affection  for  the  stage  and  for  the  per- 
forming arts,  the  death  of  Gai-y  Cooper 
comes  as  a  distinct  .shock,  and  for  a  veiy 
good  reason.    No  one  could  have  followed 
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the  theater  and  the  motion  pictui-e  in- 
dustry without  ri?cognizuig  that  the  fare 
that  had  been  "dished  up"  was  not  too 
well  regarded  or  too  acceptable  In  many 
quarters  of  the  country.  If  I  had  to  use 
one  term  to  des<!ribe  what  Gary  Cooper 
personified  in  his  presentations  to  the 
country,  It  would  be  the  word  "whole- 
some." He  was  always  wholesome,  and 
he  was  fit  fare  for  men,  women,  and 
children  ever  since  I  remember  his  first 
presentation. 

So  through  the  performing  arts  he 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try. He  made  it  in  the  form,  not  only 
of  entertainment,  but  edification,  as 
well.  And  when  one  has  done  that,  he 
has  indeed  ingratiated  himself  in  the 
affection  of  everyone;  and  that  is  why 
I  think  Gary  Cooper's  passing  is  so  uni- 
versally mourned. 

I  share  with  the  majority  leader  and 
his  colleague  from  Montana  the  sense  of 
bereavement  than  they  feel  when  a  great 
performer,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
entertainment  and  instruction,  has  had 
to  pass  away  at  an  untimely  age. 


ADDRESSES  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  IN  HAWAII 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  privilege  last  week  to 
accompany  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  from  h(re  to  Honoltilu  on  the 
first  leg  of  his  historic  trip  to  southeast 
Asia.  The  Vice  President  was  most  en- 
thusiastically reci-'ived  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Aloha  State.  This  was  partly  in 
I'ecognition  of  the  high  office  he  holds 
and  the  constructive  leadership  he  has 
given  for  many  years  in  Congress,  but 
more  perhaps  because  the  people  there 
know  that  he,  more  than  any  other  na- 
tional leader,  was  responsible  for  two 
accomplishments  of  great  importance  to 
Hawaii,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  whole 
Pacific  area:  the  granting  of  statehood 
to  Hawaii,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
East-West  Cultuial  and  Technical  In- 
terchange Center 

During  his  brief  stay  in  Honolulu,  the 
Vice  President  addressed  a  joint  session 
of  the  Hawaii  Legislature  and  was  guest 
of  honor  at  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
at  the  East-West  Center  His  stirring 
remarks  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Pacific  area  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world. 

He  forcefully  expressed  the  American 
deteimination.  not  only  to  win  the  cold 
war,  but  al.so  to  win  the  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  two 
addresses  be  printed  at  this  pKjint  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Vice  Pre.>U)ent  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. Joint  Session  or  the  LECisLATtTiE  or 
Hawaii,  Mat  9,  1961 
Aloha. 

I  am  never  so  much  at  home  as  in  the 
halls  of  a  legislative  body  among  representa- 
tives of  free  men  and  women.  I  feel  very 
much  at  home  with  the  Hawaiian  House  and 
Senate  this  afternoon — even  though  your 
senate  does  leave  something  to  be  desired; 
namely.  Democrats. 

My  earliest  boyhood  memories  are  of  the 
legislature  of  my  own  State  of  Texas,  where 
my  father  served  as  a  pioneer  frontier  law- 


maker. One  footnote  to  history  is  that  my 
father  wanted  to  name  me  after  the  man 
who  wajs  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tlvee  when  I  was  born.  As  things  have 
turned  out.  I  am  Just  as  glad  my  mother 
prevailed.  Think  of  the  confusion  that 
would  have  existed  In  Washington  In  recent 
years  had  my  name  been  Sam  Ravburn 
Johnson.  ' 

All  of  you  can  understand.  I  am  sure,  my 
great  pride  last  summer  at  Los  Angeles  when 
my  name  was  placed  In  nomination  before 
the  Democratic  Convention  by  that  man  who 
had  been  my  father's  colleague,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States — Mr.   Sam   Rayburn. 

That  pride  was  approached — If  not  ex- 
ceeded— by  the  fact  that  my  nomination 
was  seconded  by  an  able,  valiant,  and  cou- 
rageous son  of  these  islands,  your  Congress- 
man— my  great  and  good  friend — Dan 
Inouye. 

Will  Rogers  once  said  he  never  met  a  man 
he  did  not  like.  I  can  say  that  in  my  years 
in  Washington  I  never  met  a  man  or  woman 
from  these  Islands  I  did  not  like.  Certainly 
I  shall  always  cherish  the  friendship  of  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  and  valuable  public 
servants  our  Nation  and  your  State  have 
produced — my  former  colleague  and  con- 
tinuing close  friend.  Oren  Long.  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  my  sincere  respects  to  one 
good  Hawaiian  and  good  American  that  the 
Democratic  Party  let  get  away.  Senator  Hi- 
ram FoNG.  With  these  men  and  with  my 
old  personal  friend  Jack  Burns,  I  expect  to 
continue  in  the  future — as  in  the  past — 
working  for  the  greatness  of  America  and 
for  tlie  good  of  your  State. 

The  mission  that  brings  me  here  is  a 
mission  undertaken  at  the  request  of  a 
man  who  wants  peace — who  Is  determined 
that  otu-  country  and  our  cause  will  prevail — 
and  who  understands  that  the  works  of  free- 
men can  know  no  East  and  no  West — the 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  F. 
Kennedy 

My  purpose  on  this  mission  to  some  of 
the  young,  growing  Independent  nations  of 
Asia  Is  that  of  a  factfinder.  I  go  seeking 
to  determine  what  must  be  done  now  to 
safeguard  the  security  of  those  who  are 
free — and  what  must  be  done  together  in  the 
future  to  fulfill  the  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  freedom  among  the  peoples 
of  Asia. 

The  United  States  does  not  accept — will 
never  accept — the  fatalism  of  those  who 
preach  that  freedom  can  be  strong,  stead- 
fast, and  sure  only  In  one  area  of  the  world. 
Our  freedom  Is  a  fortune,  and  we  recognize 
It — but  men  can  never  be  truly  free  saving 
unto  themselves  this  fortune  God  meant  all 
his  children  to  share. 

Our  President  has  said — and  it  Is  the  spirit 
of  his  administration — that  Our  democracy 
must  demonstrate  that  It  is  still  prepared 
to  contend  patiently,  as  well  as  with  insight 
and  passion,  for  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  areas  now  held 
in  satellite  status  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

For  this  contention,  the  United  States 
must  and  will  commit  the  full  strength  of 
its  great  capacity,  the  full  moral  force  of 
our  devotion  to  peace,  the  full  energy  and 
vitality  of  our  people,  to  that  cause  of 
human  freedom  everywhere.  Freedom  can- 
not be  secure  In  our  world  until  the  yoke 
of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  disease  Is  lifted 
off  the  shoulders  of  men  everywhere. 

Our  end  is  freedom.  Our  means  are  the 
means  of  peaceful  men. 

To  the  peoples  around  the  Pacific. 
Americans  can  and  do  point  with  the  great- 
est of  pride  to  these  islands  of  Hawaii  where 
the  proudest  heritages  of  East  and  West  have 
met  and  brought  into  being  a  vital  and 
living  democracy. 

Hawaii  offers  to  the  eye  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  natural  beauty.  But  far 
more   Important   is   the  Inspiration   Hawaii 


offers  to  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  example 
here  of  the  brotherhood  and  harmony  that 
has  t>een  achieved  among  your  peoples  under 
freedom. 

For  Hawaii,  statehood  has  been  achieved. 
You  are  proud  of  it.  All  of  us  who  partici- 
pated In  this  fulfillment  of  your  dream  are 
proud  to  have  had  a  part.  But  statehood  Is 
not  the  end — it  Is  only  the  beginning — of 
Hawaii's  greatest  role. 

Hawaii  is  for  the  free  world  the  bridge 
between  West  and  East,  opening  the  way  to 
the  coopyeratlon  and  understanding  between 
these  cultures  that  Is  the  only  sure  road  to 
universal  peace. 

I  would  say  to  you  of  the  Legislature  of 
Hawaii — and  to  all  the  Americans  In  these 
Islands — that  your  leadership  in  Washing- 
ton wants  to  work  with  you  to  make  our 
50th  star  shine  as  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

Your  economy  in  Hawaii  prospers  today. 

We  want  to  work  with  you  not  merely  to 
maintain  that  prosperity  but  to  Increase  it 
for  all  the  people. 

The  foundation  must  be  laid  for  broader 
Industrialization. 

The  continuing  strength  of  your  agri- 
culture must  be  assured  and  its  diversifi- 
cation moved  forward. 

Education  at  all  levels  presenu  a  challenge 
of  rare  opf>ortunlty  here.  It  is  my  special 
hope  that  the  East-West  Center  will  help 
make  Hawaii  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
centers  of  learning,  research,  and  scholar- 
ship. 

Hawaii  has  never  been  lacking  in  enter- 
prise in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  people.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  Hawaii  will  never 
be  lacking  In  support,  understanding,  and 
interest  from   this   administration. 

There  are  problems  to  be  met.  The  cost 
of  living  must  not  be  allowed  to  Increase 
artificially  or  unnecessarily.  The  founda- 
tion for  strong  industry  and  strong  agricul- 
ture demands  that  attention  be  given  to  the 
basics  of  water  supply  and  soil  utilization  as 
in  the  mainland  States.  Where  there  are 
gaps  in  essential  Federal  services  between 
territorial  status  and  sUtehood,  those  gaps 
must  be  closed 

Hawaii  waited  patiently  and  faithfully 
through  many  generations  for  attainment  of 
statehood.  It  Is  my  pledge  to  you  that  Ha- 
waii will  never  again  sit  at  the  second  table. 

We  In  Washington,  we  on  the  mainland. 
we  who  are  Americans  from  every  State, 
salute  you — welcome  you  proudly  to  the 
Union — and  say  to  you  from  our  hearts, 
a!oha. 


Address  of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son   AT    THE    Dedication    of    East-West 
Center,  Untversity  or  Hawaii.  May  9,  1961 
This  is  one  of  the  most  personally  grati- 
fying   moments    of    my    public    life.      I    am 
proud — and  I  shall  always  be  proud — to  have 
been  the  first  sponsor  of  legislation  provid- 
ing fulfillment   of   your   vision  here  of  this 
great  East-West  Center. 

Thomas  Jefferson — before  his  death — 
looked  back  over  his  grand  and  noble  life 
and  asked  that  the  stone  on  his  grave  com- 
memorate the  three  achievements  of  which 
he  was  most  proud: 

First,  that  he  was  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence; 

Second,  that  he  wrote  the  basic  statement 
of  religious  freedom  In  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions; and 

Third,  that  he  was  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

I  am  not  quite  ready  to  contemplate  my 
own  epitaph — but  of  the  works  to  which  I 
have  contributed  I  liave  the  greatest  con- 
fidence that  this  East-West  Center  will  out- 
live them  all. 

Many  individuals  from  Hawaii — and  on 
the  mainland — shared  the  vision  embodied 
in  this  center.  I  cannot  name  them  all. 
But  I  would  like   to  express  my  gratitude 
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and  Sisk  your  recognition  of  the  one  man 
whose  energy,  faith  In  America,  and  con- 
fidence In  Hawaii  contributed  niost — Jack 
Bi'rns. 

Since  the  earliest  Americans  landed  on  the 
far  shore  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
this  hearty  breed  has  moved  westward, 
planting  seeds  as  they  moved,  hoping  others 
would  share  the  ripened  fruit  In  later  har- 
vests. We  today  follow  In  that  tradition. 
We  plant  a  seed  from  which  we  believe  will 
grow  a  mighty  tree  spreading  Its  branches 
over  the  lives  of  generations  to  come  all 
around  this  great  ocean  of  the  Pacific. 

The  world  will  note  what  a  different  seed 
It  Is  that  freemen  plant.  The  adversaries 
of  freedom  In  the  capitals  of  communism 
plant  seeds  of  division,  of  strife,  of  suspi- 
cion, of  hatred,  of  death  and  destruction. 
We  are  never  more  proud — we  are  never  more 
nearly  our  true  selves — than  when  we  plant, 
as  we  do  today,  a  seed  of  peace. 

Aggressors  may  forget  but  freemen  must 
always  remember  this: 

The  aggressor  may  destroy  cities,  lay  waste 
to  the  farms,  inflltrate  the  Jungles,  penetrate 
the  deserts.  He  may  ford  the  rivers  and 
even  seek  to  span  the  seas.  But  wherever 
there  remains  an  enlightened  and  Inde- 
pendent man.  the  aggressor  will  never  se- 
curely hold  the  gains  of  his  aggression. 

The  ultimate  defense  of  freedom  lies  not 
in  weapons  systems  nor  in  the  Implements 
of  arms  These  we  must  maintain  as  re- 
sponsible men  U.  deter  the  folly  of  those 
few  leaders  who  acknowledge  no  responsi- 
bility to  God  or  man  or  their  own  people. 
But  freedom's  siirest  defense  and  freedom's 
greatest  force  Is  the  enlightenment  of  the 
minds  of  the  people 

Arms  can  never  make  us  invulnerable  nor 
enemies  invincible,  but  the  support  we  give 
to  education  can  make  freedom  irresistible. 
This  Center  Is  a  testament  of  our  faith  in 
this  proposition.  But  this  Center  is  more. 
It  is  an  expression  of  a  peculiarly  Important 
faith  which  American  experience  has  be- 
queathed to  us  today.  CXit  of  many  cul- 
tures— from  many  races  and  religions — we  in 
America  have  enriched  our  free  society  with 
many  prized  contributions.  The  wealth  of 
this  diverse  heritage  we  have  fused  together 
Into  the  one  great  contribution  which  is  in- 
delibly American:  that  is  the  living  proof 
America  itself  offers  that  the  unity  of  man- 
kind is  not  Impossible. 

The  unity  of  people,  cultures,  heritages, 
races,  religions,  and  regions  in  the  United 
States  represented  as  great  a  challenge  in 
the  beginning  as  the  unity  many  dismiss 
as  Impossible  in  other  regions  of  this  world. 
America's  success  in  unity — a  success 
crowned  gloriously  in  these  islands — is  a 
cornerstone  on  which  the  world  can  and 
must  build. 

A  common  language  is  only  a  convenience. 
A  common  heritage  Is  only  a  comfort.  A 
common  currency  is  only  a  detail.  Such 
things  are  the  results  of  unity,  not  the 
cause.  We  must  by  our  American  example 
and  leadership  encourage  Independent  na- 
tions to  understand  that  unity  always  is 
possible  and  forever  imperative. 

The  survival  of  freedom  and  Independence 
must  come  through  the  free  association  and 
unity  of  those  who  aspire  to  peace  among 
themselves  and  with  their  neighbors.  The 
peaceful  man  is  not  always  free;  but  the  free- 
man Is  always  a  man  of  peace.  To  keep  both 
their  peace  and  their  freedom,  freemen  on 
every  continent  can  profitably  turn  to  unit- 
ing themselves  together  In  common  pur- 
poses above  and  beyond  their  common  de- 
fense. Unity  affords  the  greatest  strength 
•gainst  attack  from  without.  But — far  more 
Important— unity  affords  the  greatest 
strength  f^r  atUck  on  the  evils  of  poverty, 
illiteracy,  and  disease. 

The  world  must  be  rid  of  poverty  before  it 
can  be  free  of  fears. 
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The  world  must  be  able  to  read  before  It 
will  be  able  to  bnlld. 

The  world  must  be  healthy  before  its  peo- 
ple can  be  truly  hopeful. 

It  is  to  accomplish  such  goala  that  we 
must  and  do  encourage  men  who  are  Inde- 
pendent to  begin  the  work  of  uniting  to 
prevent  the  compromise  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

Back  to  the  beginning  of  history,  division 
has  been — as  it  is  today — the  chief  instru- 
ment of  despo's  and  tyrants.  The  oldest 
such  division  which  tyrants  have  used 
against  peace  and  freedom  is  the  world's  di- 
vision between  East  and  West.  It  is  this 
division  which  ve  must  end  to  clear  the  way 
to  a  world  where  peace  Is  universal  and  free- 
dom Is  universally  secure. 

The  road  to  that  goal  Is  long  It  will  not 
be  easy.  In  our  lifetime — and  even  In  the 
lifetime  of  our  own  children — the  goal  may 
not  be  realized.  But  we  must  reach  toward 
it  and  work  for  It.  We  are  reaching  for  that 
goal  here  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  East-West  Center  is 
not  for  West  to  teach  East  or  East  to  study 
the  West.  The  purpose  here  is  to  bring  to- 
gether two  proud  and  honorable  cultures 
whose  strengtht  are  drawn  from  antiquity, 
and  to  fuse  a  n;w  strength — a  new  strength 
for  freedom  thtt  will  last  through  eternity. 
The  concept  of  the  East-West  Center  Is 
as  broad  as  the  vast  Paciflc  area  It  will  serve. 
The  center  will  flourish  and  grow  within,  the 
heart  of  your  own  great  university.  The  two 
institutions  will  do  much  to  reinforce  each 
other.  But  their  missions  and  their  service 
will  not  be  the  same.  The  University  of 
Hawaii  is  here  to  serve  Hawaii  The  East- 
West  Center  Is  here  to  serve  the  world. 

To  this  cent'.T  we  shall  bring  the  wise 
men  of  the  West  and  Invite  the  wise  men 
of  the  East.  From  them  we  shall  hope  that 
many  generations  of  young  scholars  will 
learn  the  wisdom  of  the  two  worlds  united 
here  and  to  use  that  wisdom  for  the  pur- 
poses and  ends  of  mankind's  highest  aspira- 
tions for  peace    Justice,   and  freedom. 

I  am  proud  that  three  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished educational  leaders  of  the  United 
States  are  advi.ing  on  the  development  of 
this  center:  CUrk  Kerr,  president  of  the 
University  of  California;  John  Gardner, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp  ;  and  Herman 
Wells,  president    of  Indiana  University. 

As  we  dedicate  this  center  we  are  not 
vmmlndful  that  since  Its  conception  com- 
munism has  crudely  acknowledged  It  by 
entering  into  competition  against  It.  Com- 
munism has  In.'tltuted  in  Moscow  a  center 
dedicated  to  the  same  purpose.  But  In  this, 
as  in  much  else,  we  ask  the  watching  nations 
of  the  world  to  observe  the  contrast  between 
a  free  society  and  the  society  which  holds 
the  State  supreme.  While  we  here  seek  to 
bring  the  youth  of  many  lands  together  with 
our  own — confident  that  freedom  will  not 
only  prevail  but  be  enriched— the  Com- 
munists rigidly  exclude  students  at  their 
center  from  contact  with,  or  exposure  to, 
their  own  young  people. 

The  free  socle:y  has  nothing  to  fear  from 

its  own  freedom     The  closed  society  must 

above  all  else — f.?ar  Itself.  We  by  maintain- 
ing devotion  to  the  principles  on  which  our 
society  was  founded,  by  working  without 
ceasing  for  the  perfection  of  the  unity  which 
is  our  greatest  sti-ength,  by  continuing  faith- 
fully to  plant  these  seeds  of  peace,  can  face 
the  future  not  with  fear,  but  with  anticipa- 
tion of  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause. 


SENATOR  GORE,  OF  TENNESSEE, 
CHOSEN  AS  CHAIRMAN  OP  US. 
DELEGATION  TO  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY L^NION 

Mr.  KEFAUVrni.     Madam  President, 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Tennessee 


has  established  a  distinguished  record  in 
foreign  affairs. 

He  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 
For  some  time,  he  was  the  Senate  ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Tests. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  This  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  parliamentarians 
from  60  countries  and  exerts  important 
influence  in  the  fields  of  disarmament, 
the  expansion  of  parliamentary  systems, 
and  the  discussion  of  world  problems. 
As  a  member  of  our  delegation  in  past 
years.  I  have  come  to  know  many  of 
these  parliamentarians  and  to  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  our  mutual 
problems. 

Now,  In  recognition  of  his  wide  back- 
ground, his  fellow  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  have  this  year  elected  my  col- 
league as  their  chairman.  I  am  highly 
gratified  by  their  choice. 

In  this  post.  In  which  he  succeeds  the 
Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  my  colleague 
will  lead  this  country's  delegation  to  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  at  Brussels  In  September. 
My  colleague  does  not  take  this  assign- 
ment lightly.  Upon  his  election  to  the 
chairmanship,  he  Called  attention  to  the 
delicate  nature  of  his  new  undertaking 
by  forecasting  the  probable  belligerency 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  year's  meet- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  difficult  situations 
which  have  arisen  in  the  Congo  and 
Cuba. 

I  believe  I  state  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  when  I  express  my 
full  confidence  in  his  leadership  and 
wish  him  and  the  others  in  our  delega- 
tion godspeed  at  the  September  meeting. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  NL\NSFIELD.     I  wish  to  join  in 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  with  regard  to 
his  colleague's   assuming  such  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  Interparliamentai-y 
Union.    A  better  choice  could  not  have 
been  made,  and  I  tliink  the  Senate  will 
recognize  that  this  is  an  appointment  in 
which  it  has  full  confidence.    We  know 
that,  under  Senator  Albert  Gork.  we 
shall  be  well  and  capably  represented 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Madam  President, 
I  appreciate  the  words  of  the  majority 
leader  about  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gore  I. 
I  think  the  meeting  of  the  Intei-parlia- 
raentary  Union  to  be  held  this  year  at 
Brussels  will  be  particularly  important. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  or  safer  hands 
to  hold  the  chairmanship  of  the  delega- 
tion than  those  of  my  colleague   [Mr. 
GoREl.   who   has   had   wide   experience 
and   is  very   knowledgeable   in   foreign 
affairs.     He  has  the  esteem  of  parlia- 
mentarians not  only  in  this  country  but 
also  in  all  nations  which  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 
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NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  189.  H  J. 
Res.  143. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  .stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  143 1  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
1961  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of 
that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  reason  for  consideration  of  the 
resolution  at  this  time  is  that  the  date 
involved  is  the  coming  Friday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Madam  President, 
similar  action  whs  taken  on  virtually 
an  identical  resolution  last  year.  The 
resolution  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representative.s.  If  this  week  is  to  be 
designated  as  National  Transportation 
Week,  of  course  there  must  be  action  at 
once. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  prop>osed. 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  *H.J.  Res.  143)  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
that  the  conside:ation  of  nominations 
on  the  executive  calendar  begin  with 
those  designated  x>  be  U.S.  marshals. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  Ml'iSSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Ben  S.  Steph- 
ansky,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
tiaordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Bo- 
livia, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr  HILX,.  f'om  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Paul  H.  Black,  end  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Helath  Service;  and 

Marvin  S.  Cashlon.  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates, for  app>ointment  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Executive  H,  87th  Congress.  Ist  session. 
a  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January 
13,  1961   (Executive  Repi    No.  6). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with  U.S. 
marshals. 


U.S.  MARSHALS 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Wesley  H.  Petrie,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Hawaii 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  nominations  for  U.S. 
marshals  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
nominations  were  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  as  follows: 

Wesley  H  Petrie,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

Cato  Ellis,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


U.S.   ATTORNEYS 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Langley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  yeai-s. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  nominations  for  U.S. 
attorneys  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
nominations  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Edwin  Langley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  tlie  eastern  district  cf  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years 

Joseph  P.  Radigan,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

John  H.  Reddy.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

B  Andrew  Potter,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  a  term  of  4  years 

Joseph  Peter  KInneary.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
fii-mation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


TREATY     OF    EXTRADITION    WTTH 
BRAZIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Pi-esident. 
for  the  information  of  Senators  I  think 
it  should  be  mentioned  at  the  present 
time  that  in  addition  to  the  two  treaties 
which  it  has  been  announced  were  to  be 
considered  today,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  Treaty  of  Extradition  with 
Brazil  which  was  reix)rted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  today.  The 
vote  on  this  treaty  will  likewise  be  de- 
layed until  tomorrow.  We  shall  have 
three  votes  on  three  treaties  tomorrow, 
by  the  addition  of  the  Treaty  of  Extradi- 
tion with  Brazil,  to  be  considered  also  by 
the  Senate  today. 


OPPOSITION  TO  DEPRESSED  AREAS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  de- 
pressed areas  legislation  was  Oldham 
Paisley,  publisher  of  the  Marion  I>aily 
Republican  at  Marion.  111.,  which  was  al- 
leged to  be  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  de- 
pressed area. 

After  the  bill  recently  considered  was 
passed  and  signed,  editor  Paisley  pro- 
duced a  front  page  editorial  for  his  pub- 
lication under  the  title  "We  Said  We  Did 
Not  Need  Santa  Claus — Here  Is  the 
Proof." 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  photographs 
included  in  this  editorial  cannot  be  re- 
produced in  the  Congressional  Record 
because  they  are  most  revealing.  The 
text,  however,  can  be  inserted,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  thei-efore.  that 
the  text  of  the  editorial  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We   SAir   We   Did   Not  Need  Santa  Clatjs — 
Here  Is  the  F>roof 

For  many  montiis.  the  Daily  Republican 
has  said  that  Marlon  and  WUUamson  County 
were  not  In  a  depressed  area  despite  the  al- 
legations of  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 

We  told  Senator  Douglas,  and  all  other 
politicians,  seeking  votes  by  offers  of  Santa 
Claus,  that  we  were  not  depressed  and  had 
not  been  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chinese  have  stated  that  one  picture 
is  worth  a  thousand  words.  With  that  state- 
ment in  mind,  we  made  these  Polaroid 
photos  this  week  and  last  week,  and  they 
are  only  a  portion  of  the  pictures  that  could 
be  made,  to  show  that  Marlon  Is  progressive 
and  not  depressed. 

Every  one  of  these  pictures  is  something 
that  has  happened  in  Marlon  since  January 
1.  1961.  or  are  happening  now.  You  can 
verify  these  pictures  yourself  and  when  you 
do.  you  will  find  many  other  views  that  show 
that  Marion  Is  on  the  move,  without  the  aid 
of  Santa  Claus.  None  of  these  are  Govern- 
ment-aided projects. 

Five  new  homes  now  under  constrviction 
on  Julianna  Street  In  the  Castellano  addi- 
tion. There  are  three  more  homes  being 
built  on  Laura  Lane,  the  next  street  south. 

Marshall  Skelcher  has  almost  sold  all  of 
the  64  5-acre  tracts  he  offered  for  sale  on 
April    16.     The    view    above    shows    the   old 
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Louie  Sanders  home.  The  Marlon  water 
tower  and  telephone  tower  are  visible  In  the 
baclcground  of  above  photo,  taken  on  the 
sit«. 

Site  for  the  new  Marlon  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  be  built  at  the  end  of  South 
Carbon  Street.  Plans  are  now  being  com- 
pleted and  It  is  hoped  to  start  construction 
this  summer.  Dr.  W.  W.  Rltchey  home  and 
bam  in  the  background. 

Foundations  for  two  new  homes.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  new  home  for  John  Goss,  being 
buUt  on  Hadfield  Street,  In  the  Clarence 
Cagle  addition,  east  of  Parish  Park  Place. 
Cagle  is  now  planning  for  another  addition. 

New  home  of  William  S.  Giles  on  South 
Carbon  Street,  Into  which  they  moved  a 
week  ago. 

Ninety-four-room  Castellano  motel,  under 
construction  on  new  Highway  13  In  north 
part  of  city.  Marlon  Castellano  expects  to 
have  51  rooms  ready  for  occupancy  In  Au- 
gust. 

The  Bank  of  Egypt  recently  opened  their 
expanded  lobby  with  Its  modem  banking 
facilities.  The  above  photo  shows  how  the 
lobby  has  been  doubled  In  size,  with  a  fine 
private  oCQce  for  the  bank  president. 
Growth  of  the  bank  made  this  expansion 
necessary. 

Two  new  homes  under  construction  on 
Red  Bud  Lane  in  the  Charles  Shoot  addition 
to  Marion.  Another  house  is  now  under  con- 
struction, across  the  street  from  these  two 
homes,  west  of  Longfellow  School. 

Pour  new  homes  on  West  Goodall  Street, 
near  North  Russell  Street  being  built  by 
Williams  Realty.  The  corner  house  is  being 
built  by  Harry  Dawson.  Foundations  have 
been  laid  for  two  more  homes  on  opposite 
side  of  street  by  Charles  Shoot. 

Nearly  complete  $50,000  remodeling  and 
refurnishing  of  Feurer  Brothers  IGA  at  113 
South  Russell,  opposite  the  high  school. 

Work  Is  progressing  rapidly  now  on  the 
$500,000  Bracy  warehouse,  being  built  on 
the  Illinois  Central  tracks,  back  of  Motel 
Marlon. 

Facts  are  much  better  than  fiction  and  the 
allegation  that  we  are  "depressed"  is  Action. 
You  can.  if  you  wish,  add  to  these  concrete 
examples  of  our  progress,  some  Federal  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  post  office  Improvements 
and  the  two  housing  projects  nearing  com- 
pletion, but  any  way  you  flgtire  It,  Marlon 
Is  progressing  and  we  are  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  such  a  progressive  community. 


NIXON  S    CRITICISM    OF    KENNEDY 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, on  the  evening  of  May  6,  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  addressed  a  Re- 
publican statewide  meeting  in  Des 
Moines,  at  which  he  made  an  address 
on  public  affairs,  political  and  otherwise. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  story  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
May  7,  1961,  written  by  George  Mills,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon   Charges   Farm   Deceit;    Corn   Prices 
Forced  Down,  He  Contends;  Rakes  Free- 
man IN  Talk  at  Des  Moines 
(By  George  Mills) 

Richard  M.  Nixon  charged  In  Des  Moines 
Saturday  night  that  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration broke  the  corn  market  in  order  to 
force  farmers  to  comply  with  the  new  feed 
grain  program. 

Nixon,  the  1960  Republican  presidential 
nominee,  addressed  a  $25-a-person  GOP 
chicken  dinner  at  KRNT  theater.  He  Is  on 
a  four-speech  Republican  tour. 


TOtra  THOUSAND  TICKETS 

The  fund-raising  affair  produced  more 
than  $100,000  before  deduction  of  expenses. 
Ticket  sales  exceeded  4.000. 

The  smiling  Nixon  was  in  friendly  political 
territory  In  Iciwa,  and  he  seemed  to  realize 
that  fact.  He  carried  this  State  by  more  than 
170,000  votes  List  fall. 

He  was  hat  less  and  his  hair  was  wind- 
blown when  he  stepped  off  a  plane  at  the 
airport  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  whole  airport  production  was  almost  a 
rerun  of  a  Nixon  1960  campaign  appearance 
In  Iowa.  There  was  a  welcoming  crowd, 
smaller  than  last  fall  but  warmly  friendly, 
small  girls  carrying  signs,  all  kinds  of  auto- 
graph seekers,  lots  of  politicians,  even  some 
of  the  same  newspapermen  who  barnstormed 
with  Nixon  during  the  campaign. 

He  denied  la  effect  that  he  Is  rxuinlng  for 
President  In  l<t64. 

PRIVATE     CITIZEN 

"My  political  future  Is  probably  behind 
me,"  he  said  In  an  Interview.  "I  am  here  as 
a  private  citizen."  The  tour,  however,  Is 
being  looked  upon  as  a  drive  by  Nixon  to 
strengthen  his  bid  for  continued  leadership 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

He  Indicated  he  may  speak  out  on  foreign 
policy  questions  under  certain  conditions. 

"If  It  helps  the  country,  I  will  say  It,"  he 
declared.  "If  It  Is  going  to  hurt  the  country. 
I  will  keep  my  mouth  shut." 

He  declined  to  criticize  the  Kennedy  record 
In  Cuba  and  Laos.  The  situation  In  both 
places  Is  In  a  state  of  flux,  he  said,  and  It 
would  not  be  right  to  Inject  criticism  Into 
a  situation  when  the  prestige  of  the  Nation 
Is  at  stake.  He  said  the  Democrats  should 
have  followed  the  same  policy  with  President 
Elsenhower. 

"Democratic  criticism  of  President  Elsen- 
hower over  the  U-2  incident  was  disgraceful," 
he  said. 

RAKES    FREEMAN 

Nixon  delighted  the  crowd  Saturday  night 
as  he  aimed  at  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle  Freeman  the  kind  of  anmiunltlon  the 
Democrats  used  to  fire  at  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
who  was  Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"None  of  us  expected  that  farm  prices 
would  be  broken  to  force  compliance."  Nixon 
said.  He  declared  Freeman  promised  not  to 
pistol  whip  the  farmers  by  such  dumping  of 
Government-owned  corn  on  the  market.  He 
called  that  policy  economic  blackmail. 

"The  higher  farm  prices  pledged  6  months 
ago  have  not  been  fulfilled,"  Nixon  said. 

"Average  prices  received  by  fanners  In 
April  were  under  thoee  of  a  year  ago.  Here 
In  Iowa  the  farmer  acutely  knows  of  the 
sharp  decline   In   the  price  of  corn." 

Nixon  said  the  administration's  sales  pol- 
icy "seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  unfair  to 
those  who  are  now  marketing  corn  produced 
last  year."  He  declared  that  dumping  of 
corn  is  going  on  "day  after  day."  He  said 
the  Department  "insists  that  it  la  selling 
only  deteriorated  corn." 

LARGE     AMOUNTS 

"But  the  dally  sales  report  of  the  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service  reveals  to  one 
and  all  that  large  amounts  of  storable  No.  1 
and  No.  2  com  are  being  placed  on  the 
market,"  he  said. 

Cheap  feed  will  mean  cheap  livestock  next 
year.  Nixon  added. 

"Especially  there  Is  concern  that  depressed 
corn  prices  will  encourage  overexpansion  of 
numbers,"  he  said.  "With  this  only  can 
come  disastrous  hog  prices  In  the  fall  of 
1962." 

Nixon  expressed  approval  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral farm  program  now  In  force.  The  use 
of  pajrments  In  grain  to  encourage  farmers 
to  retire  land  from  production  was  endorsed 
In  the  1960  Republican  platform,  he  said. 


"But  this  difference  I  must  emphasize," 
he  said.  "We  were  committed  to  a  volun- 
tary program,  not  one  that  forces  the  farmer 
to  comply  by  threatening  to  destroy  his 
market." 

Nixon  called  the  administration's  long- 
range  farm  program  "a  frontier  without 
freedom." 

ciTKS  cormiOLs 

"It  could  Impose  marketing  quotas  and 
controls  upon  every  farmer  in  the  Nation." 
he  said.  "Safeguards  against  actions  by  one 
commodity  group  which  might  adversely  af- 
fect other  segments  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy are  not  provided.  Safeguards  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  be  free  of  Government 
regulation  are  not  provided." 

He  said  the  proposed  controls  would  in- 
crease unemployment  both  on  and  off  the 
farm.  Fewer  fanners  would  be  needed  to 
produce  the  lessened  output,  he  said,  and 
fewer  wage  earners  to  handle  the  smaller 
flow  of  production  from  the  farm.  Small 
cities  and  towns  would  be  damaged,  he  con- 
tended. 

Nixon  said  that  a  farm  program  should 
not  "blight  the  opportunities  of  our  farm 
people  and  mire  them  utterly  In  controls  and 
regimentation." 

A  refKJTt  from  Chicago  Saturday  night  told 
of  Nixon  criticizing  President  Kennedy  for 
asking  newspapers  to  use  self-restraint  In 
the  handling  of  news  In  these  times.  Nixon 
said  In  a  taped  TV  show  that  the  President's 
request  was  "well  Intentloned  but  unreal- 
istic." 

Nixon  said  that  any  press  censorship  in 
peacetime  Is  dangerous,  "voluntary  or  other- 
wise." 

"If  we  make  errors  in  this,"  Nixon  said, 
"It  should  be  on  the  side  of  printing  the 
news  rather  than  suppressing  it." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  Immediately 
following  the  article,  an  editorial  from 
the  Des  Moines  Register  of  May  9,  1961, 
in  connection  with  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's   CamcisM   or   Kennedy 

Richard  M.  Nlxon  adopted  a  responsible 
and  understanding  line  on  foreign  affairs  In 
his  speech  in  Des  Moines.  He  did  not  try  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Kennedy  administration  In  Laoe 
and  Cuba. 

However,  he  did  criticize  President  Ken- 
nedy for  asking  newspapers  to  go  easy  on 
covering  news  of  such  situations  and  na- 
tional security  affairs.  He  said  any  press 
censorship  In  peacetime,  voluntary  or  other- 
wise, is  dangerous — and  we  thoroughly 
agree.  The  strength  of  democratic  govern- 
ment depends  on  keeping  the  people,  who 
ultimately  rule.  Informed  about  what  their 
Government  Is  doing.  Nlxon  Is  right  in  say- 
ing that  "if  we  make  errors  In  this.  It  should 
be  on  the  side  of  printing  the  news  rather 
than  suppressing  It." 

In  discussing  agricultural  policy,  Nlxon 
was  less  cogent.  He  attacked  the  Kennedy 
administration  for  breaking  the  price  of 
corn  to  force  farmers  to  comply  with  the  new 
fee<<-graln  program.  He  said  this  policy  was 
unfair  to  those  now  marketing  corn  pro- 
duced last  year. 

But  all  farmers  are  eligible  for  the  price 
support  on  corn  and  do  not  have  to  accept 
the  market  price  If  they  have  storable  grain. 
Corn  prtces  roee  more  than  the  usual  sea- 
sonal amount  from  November  to  March  and 
In  March  were  somewhat  above  the  price  of 
a  year  earlier.  Quality  of  corn  this  year  has 
been  below  average,  and  now  that  the  end 
of  the  loan  period  Is  near  (last  of  May), 
more  low-quality  com  ineligible  for  loan  la 
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coming  to  market.  The  market  price  of  corn, 
however,  Ls  only  5  to  8  cents  lower  than  It 
WEis  a  year  ago. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
sold  more  corn  thl£  year,  but  with  stocks  at 
an  all-time  high,  this  Is  to  be  expected. 
Lots  of  old  corn  Is  going  out  of  condition. 

Nlxon  said  the  lower  corn  price  was  wor- 
risome, because  clieap  feed  will  generate 
cheap  livestock  next  year.  But  he  endorsed 
the  payment-in-kind  feature  of  the  new  feed- 
grain  program  and  recalled  that  this  Idea 
had  t>een  advocated  by  the  Republicans  last 
ftill.  This  payment -In -kind  proposal  is  the 
thing  to  worry  alxjut  In  connection  with 
cheap  feed  generating  more  livestock  and 
lower  prices.  The  pajrment  In  kind  would 
put  back  Into  the  market  a  lot  more  grain 
from  Government  Blocks. 

Nlxon  called  the  admlnlstratlor's  long- 
range  farm  program  a  frontier  without  free- 
dom. He  said  thl;  program  might  lead  to 
marketing  quotas  and  controls  on  every 
farmer.  He  did  not  seem  to  recognize  that 
Secretary  Freeman  s  prop>osal8  are  not  a  pro- 
gram but  a  new  rrethod  of  developing  farm 
programs.  The  prop>osed  new  law  would  not 
give  the  Secretary  any  authority  to  Impose 
controls. 

The  former  Vice  President  said  he  thouirht 
the  new  feed  grain  program  was  sound  "In 
basic  concept,"  antl  he  affirmed  that  "no  one 
believes  more  deeply  than  I  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  help  farmers 
solve  their  problems." 

Nlxon  Is  undertiiklng  the  role  of  leader  of 
the  loyal  opposlt.on.  which  Is  commend- 
able. Prom  his  experience  In  Government 
and  his  poeltlon  as  titular  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Y.e  can  do  much  to  help 
guide  the  administration  and  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  Its  failures  and  weaknesres 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  audience  of  party 
faithful  in  Den  Moines  shows  that  he  main- 
tains a  powerful  hold  on  Republican  opin- 
ion In  this  State 


STEWART    UDALL.    GREAT    SECRE- 
TARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, after  8  lonj;  years  of  frustration  the 
Nation's  conser\'ationists  find  new  hoi^e 
in  the  administration's  vast  programs  to 
protect  and  develop  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

Less  than  a  month  after  taking  office 
President  Kenm-dy  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  began  to  reverse 
corrosive  policies  which  had  brought 
conservation  and  resource  development 
to  a  virtual  standstill.  Secretary 
Udall's  policy  announcements  indicate  a 
return  to  the  conservation  philosophy  of 
Presidents  Fraiililin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

In  less  than  4  months  he  has  scrapped 
the  partnership  policy  of  hydroelectric 
development  and  initiated  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  planning,  constructing,  and 
interconnecting  generating  plants  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  low-cost 
ix)wer  for  homes,  farms,  and  industry  in 
areas  whose  economies  would  otherwise 
remain  static.  He  has  promised  a 
stronger  and  more  aggressive  reclama- 
tion program. 

Secretary  Udall  has  also  announced 
that  no  more  applications  for  lands  in 
the  public  domain  will  be  accepted  from 
private  Individuals  until  September 
1962.  This  moratorium  will  give  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  60.000  applications 
now  on  file  and  stop  the  scandalous  spec- 
ulation in  public  lands. 


He  has  taken  over  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
vigor  and  imagination.  If  his  first  4 
months  as  Secretary  are  any  indication, 
he  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  we  in  the  United  States 
have  had. 

Madam  President,  recently  Secretary 
Udall  was  unjustly  accused  of  reciuesting 
an  oil  company  executive  to  solicit  $100 
contributions  to  the  forthcoming  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  Democratic  dinner. 

After  the  facts  became  known,  it  de- 
veloped that  the  Secretary's  name  was 
used  without  his  knowledge  or  approval. 
Ironically  enough,  the  only  decision 
made  to  that  date  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  oil  industry  adversely  af- 
fected this  executives  company. 

Mr.  Udall  is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n,  a  successful  attorney,  a  son  of  a  for- 
mer chief  justice  of  the  Arizona  Su- 
preme Court,  and  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  possesses  an  almost  aggres- 
sive reputation  for  integrity.  His  rep- 
utation is  far  above  reproach. 

Madam  President,  an  excellent  edi- 
torial captioned  "Those  $100-a-Plate 
Dinners,"  was  published  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  one  of  Ohio's  gre;it  news- 
papers, on  May  5.  1961.  It  pcints"  out 
clearly  the  unfairness  of  the  attack  on 
Secretary  Udall  and  discusses  frf.nkly  the 
real  issue  involved.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  thiat  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Those  $100-a-Plate  Dinne:is 

We  can't  get  too  excited  abou';  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall's  sugge;iUon  to  a 
friend  that  It  would  be  well  to  bring  a  few 
more  friends  to  a  »100-a-plate  Democratic 
dinner.  Republicans  have  »100-a- plate  din- 
ners too.  and  It  U  a  good  bet  that  Republi- 
can leaders  have  Indicated  to  friends  that 
a  fine  turnout  on  such  occasions  would  be 
a  very  fine  thing. 

We  doubt  very  much  that  Mr.  Udall,  who 
possesses  an  almost  aggressive  reputation  for 
honesty,  would  consider  attendance  by 
members  of  the  oil  industry  at  such  a  din- 
ner any  reason  for  future  favors.  Indeed, 
men  like  Udall  are  usually  tougher  on  their 
friends  than  anyone  else;  they  Itjan  back- 
wards, and  their  friends  know  it. 

But  we  can  get  rather  excited  about 
*100-a-plate  dinners.  No  dinner  is  wonh 
$100.  Why  are  they  held?  To  pay  off  cam- 
paign deficits,  and  such  deficits  are  quite 
bipartisan.  Sometimes  the  Etemocrats  are 
In  the  hole,  sometmies  the  Republicans. 

It  Is  to  help  to  pay  off  a  Democratic  cam- 
paign deficit  of  more  than  $2  million  that 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  Is  to  be 
held  on  May  27,  and  even  a  political  party 
must  pay  Its  debts  If  It  Is  to  remain  a  re- 
spectable member  of  society.  Costs  of  cam- 
paigning have  gone  up,  and  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  conduct  a  campaign  In  these  days 
of  television  without  going  Into  the  red. 

Well  then,  how  could  the  situation  be 
Improved?  How  could  It  be  altered  so  that 
party  debts  could  be  paid  without  putting 
the  bee  on  a  few  Individuals  who  possess 
that  much  money?  It  could  be  done  by 
broadening  the  base  of  giving  to  make  up 
such  deficits.  This  Is  not  precisely  a  new 
thought.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  do 
It,  and  thousands  have  sent  In  a  dollar,  and 


even  more.  But  there  has  never  been  enough 
response  to  pay  the  bill. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  easier  to  get  con- 
tributions for  a  known  deficit  of  such-and- 
such  an  amount,  than  to  ask  for  funds  just- 
In-case.  Perhaps  the  drive  for  funds  should 
take  place  after  the  election.  Instead  of  be- 
fore the  election. 

Some  34.082,289  Americans  voted  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  If  every  one  of  these  con- 
tributed 6  cents  It  would  wipe  out  the  $2 
million  debt — and  leave  a  margin.  If  every 
one  of  the  33,881,866  Americans  who  voted 
for  Richard  Nlxon  contributed  6  cents.  It 
would  put  $2,032,911.96  In  GOP  coffers. 

It  would  be  a  mighty  easy  way  to  pay  cam- 
paign deficits  If  someone  could  figure  out  an 
Inexpensive  way  to  collect  the  money,  and  It 
would  put  an  end  to  $100-a-plate  dinners.  In 
addition  to  giving  everyone  a  far  greater 
feeling  of  participation. 

But  to  attempt  to  make  Udall  the  goat  for 
$100-a-plate  dinners  Is  ridiculous.  They 
were  well  established  when  he  was  In  knee 
pants. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  is  no  secret  that  money  Is 
essential  in  political  campaigns.  The 
cost  of  political  campaigns,  especially 
presidential  campaigns,  has  reached 
enormous  levels.  Tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent 

Both  political  parties  raise  money  as 
best  they  can.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  Republican  form  of  government 
that  such  a  vital  instrument  of  freedom 
as  a  presidential  campaign  must  depend 
for  its  financing  on  methods  less  equi- 
table and  rational  than  those  used  by 
charities. 

Madam  President,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] has  proFKJsed  legislation  to  help 
correct  this  situation.  His  bill,  S.  22*7, 
will,  among  other  things,  shorten  the 
length  of  presidential  campaigns,  thus 
saving  political  parties  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  saving  political  leaders  and 
citizens  generally  from  the  wear,  tear, 
and  distractions  of  enduring  prolonged 
political  campaigns.  It  will  also  provide 
up  to  $1  million  for  each  politicfiil  party 
for  the  tremendous  costs  of  television 
and  radio  broadcasting. 

In  introducing  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  on  January  9.  1961,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  made  a 
magnificent  speech  in  which  he  said : 

I  do  not  think  that  It  serves  the  Interests 
of  the  entire  Nation  when  elections  can  be 
Influenced  significantly  or  even  ^teclded  by 
the  question  of  which  candidate  can  raise 
the  most  money.  I  do  not  think  It  serves  the 
national  Interests  when  the  expenses  for 
those  who  campaign  to  serve  all  the  people 
must  be  financed  by  a  relative  handful  of 
people  and  organizations  which  make  large 
contributions  directly  or  Indirectly.  I  do  not 
think  It  adds  to  the  dignity  and  vitality 
of  the  Nation's  political  life  when  another 
major  source  of  political  finance  Is  the 
patently  unsatisfactory  practice  of  selling  $2 
steaks  at  $100-a-plate  dinners. 

Madam  President,  the  majority  leader 
has  completely  stated  the  case  for  re- 
form of  presidential  campaign  financing. 
Let  us  go  ahead  and  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPETENT    MEN    IN    IMPORTANT 
I       GOVERNMENT    POSITIONS 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Madam  President, 
in  yesterdays  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  having  to 
do  with  much  of  the  work  which  he  and 
his  committee  have  undertaken  relative 
to  the  difiBculties  which  confront  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  in 
Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  'To  Do  Our  Best.  We 
Need  Our  Best,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

To  Do  OxjR  Best,  We  Need  Our  Best 
(The   times  require   Government   servants 
of  the  highest  caliber.     A  Senator  outlines 
these    ways    of    removing    the    barriers    that 
keep  good  men  out  of  Washington.) 

(By  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

Look  at  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers. Around  the  world  the  din  of  bat- 
tle In  the  cold  war  is  rising.  Khrushchev 
and  Mao  believe  that  the  free  world  is  off 
balance,  and  that  by  pushing  on  the  pres- 
sure p>olnts.  from.  Cuba  to  Laos,  from  the 
Congo  to  Vietnam,  from  Geneva  to  space, 
they  can  force  us  to  take  several  steps  back- 
ward. 

Our  Government's  ultimate  resource  In 
this  struggle  Is  the  people  who  work  for  It. 
People  make  the  decisions  on  which  suc- 
cess or  failure  turns.  People  man  the  ac- 
tion posts — as  diplomats  in  trouble  areas, 
as  technical -assistance  workers  In  Africa,  as 
scientists  In  aero-space  laboratories,  as  ne- 
gotiators with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  strategic 
planners  In  the  Pentagon  and  as  soldiers 
guarding  the  boundaries  of  freedom  In  Ko- 
rea. 

For  nearly  two  years,  our  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Policy  Machinery  has 
been  making  a  nonpartisan  study  of  how 
our  Government  could  best  organize  to  meet 
the  mortal  challenges  of  the  cold  war.  A 
main  question  has  been  what  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  make  sure  that  the  Jobs  of 
first  importance  to  the  survival  and  flourish- 
ing of  our  free  way  of  life  will  be  filled  with 
first-rate  people. 

The  posts  of  special  concern  are  at  the 
Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  levels.  They  em- 
brace the  top  p)Ositlons  in  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Treasury,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  like. 

Many  of  these  top  posts  are  now  occupied 
by  officials  coming  from  the  career  services — 
Foreign  Service  officers  or  Pentagon  old- 
timers.  In  good  part,  however,  these  posi- 
tions are  held  by  private  citizens  tem- 
porarily In  Government  service.  They  come 
from  and  return  to  private  life — the  law 
and  Industry,  labor  organlzatlotM,  and  uni- 
versities or  research  centers. 

The  level  of  excellence  in  our  public  serv- 
ice must  keep  pace  with  the  mounting  com- 


plexity  of   the   national -security    Issues   we 
face      We  confront  a  twin  problem: 

1.  The  career  services  must  be  made  a 
better  training  ground  of  Candida t«8  for 
these  top  spots. 

2.  We  must  lower  the  barriers  which  now 
discourage  highly  qualified  people  In  private 
life  from  serving  governmental  tours  of 
duty. 

A  President  should  draw  freely  upon  the 
seasoned  and  able  members  of  the  career 
service  In  filling  many  of  the  key  foreign- 
policy  and  defense  Jobs.  The  new  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 
Roger  Jones,  will  profit  from  his  background 
as  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  a  veteran  of  20  years  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Yet  today,  our  career  services  are  really 
not  geared  to  produce  enough  officials  with 
the  large  executive  talents,  width  of  per- 
spective, and  breadth  of  experience  needed 
in  top  positions.  For  the  most  part,  regu- 
lar career  officers  have  very  few  chances  to 
see  the  problems  of  foreign  and  defense 
policy  "in  the  round."  An  official  normally 
spends  almost  his  whole  career  In  one 
agency.  Even  there,  he  may  not  be  exposed 
to  the  problems  of  the  department  as  a 
whole. 

Further,  our  Government  has  been  very 
niggardly  in  giving  civilian  officials  oppor- 
tunities far  advanced  training.  They  rarely 
have  a  chance  to  get  away  from  day-to-day 
pressures  to  get  fresh  perspectives,  and  ac- 
quire now  skills  and  knowledge. 

In  this  respect,  our  civilian  career  serv- 
ices have  much  to  learn  from  the  person- 
nel-development programs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Promising  officers  follow  career  pat- 
terns designed  to  expose  them  to  the  prob- 
lems of  their  services  as  a  whole  At  regu- 
lar Intervals  they  profit  from  attendance  at 
the  admirable  service  schools.  Today  almost 
every  military  officer  must  attend  the  Na- 
tional War  College  or  its  equivalent  and 
serve  in  a  Joint  or  international  command, 
before  he  can  receive  his  first  star. 

A  program  for  developing  more  le.aders 
from  the  career  service  should  stress  greater 
flexibility  and  latitude  In  Job  assignments, 
and  movement  between  agencies.  A  pilot 
program  has  recently  been  started  for  the 
exchange  of  outstanding  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  between  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.  This  program  could 
profitably  be  expanded  to  include  p>ersonnel 
from  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  related  agencies. 

In  addition,  we  should  give  more  civilian 
officials  of  outstanding  ability  opportunities 
for  advanced  training.  How  better  to  de- 
velop an  International  monetary  expert  than 
by  a  stint  of  service  on  Wall  Street?  And 
how  better  to  equip  a  Pentagon  official  with 
an  understanding  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic forces  at  work  in  the  world  than  by 
a  year  spent  in  travel  and  research  at  a  cen- 
ter for  advanced  international  studies? 

There  is  a  long  leadtlme  In  bringing  an 
official  to  the  point  where  he  is  ready  for 
leadership.  We  ought  to  be  worrying  now. 
in  1961,  about  those  who  will  fill  the  key 
foreign-poUcy  and  defense  posts  in  1981, 
The  time  Is  overdue  for  the  Government  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  Its  programs  for 
bringing  the  cream  of  our  college  students 
into  its  service. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  our  Junlor- 
recrultment  programs  could  bring  to  Wash- 
ington each  year  200  young  men  and  women 
from  the  very  top  of  their  classes.  If  these 
people  started  working  for  the  Government 
at  an  average  age  of  25  and  if  half  of  them 
remained  In  Federal  service  for  40  years,  we 
would  be  able  to  develop  a  pool  of  4.000 
executives  on  the  Job  and  In  training.  At 
any  given  time,   1,500  of  these  would  be  at 


the  p«alc  of  their  powers,  with  26  or  more 
years  of  varied  Government  experience  to 
draw  on. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  returns  from 
establishing  such  a  career -leadership  re- 
serve are  well  worth  whatever  special  cost 
or  effort  may  be  involved. 

Programs  to  strengthen  the  career  serv- 
ices must  be  matched  by  steps  to  make  It 
easier  for  people  in  private  life  to  accept  key 
Government  assignments. 

The  kind  of  people  required  Is  In  very 
short  supply.  They  must  have  not  only 
executive  ability  but  also  a  feeling  for  how 
business  Is  done  in  the  Government  and  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  national - 
security  affairs.  Only  a  very  few  possess  this 
sough t-for  combination  of  talents. 

Men  and  women  having  these  talents  are 
found  in  both  [>olitlcal  parties.  The  yard- 
stick for  making  appointments  to  top  na- 
tional-security posts  should  therefore  be 
ability  to  do  ihe  Job — regardless  of  party. 
This  was  true  in  the  time  of  Stlmson,  For- 
restal  and  Lovett.  And  It  Is  as  true  today 
in   the  cold  war. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
placing  needless  barriers  In  the  path  of 
gifted  citizens  willing  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton But  today  we  do.  Take  the  conflict- 
of-interest  laws.  The  subcommittee  s  study 
soon  made  It  clear  that  these  laws,  though 
aimed  at  desirable  and  necessary  objectives, 
have  adverse  unintended  side  effects  as  now 
written.  They  place  needless  roadblocks  In 
the  path  of  able  people  willing  to  accept 
Government  poets 

I  therefore  urged  the  administration  to 
submit  at  this  session  of  Congress  compre- 
hensive proposals  for  modernizing  the  body 
of  statutes  dealing  with  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est. The  administration's  proposals  have 
now  been  put  before  the  Congress  They 
merit  speedy  congressional  study  and  action. 

We  cannot  legislate  honesty.  Yet  statutes 
and  regulations  will  always  be  required  to 
keep  officials  from  getting  Into  compromis- 
ing situations,  and  to  deal  with  the  very 
few  persons  who  are  tempted  to  use  public 
office  for  private  gain. 

Seven  conflict-of-interest  laws  are  now  on 
our  statute  books  They  have  been  enacted 
over  the  course  of  a  century.  Four  of  them 
became  law  over  90  years  ago. 

The  existing  statutes  are  In  good  part 
archaic  They  are  more  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  Civil  War  period  than  of 
today's  cold  war.  They  have  not  been  up- 
dated to  reflect  the  social  and  economic 
revolution  our  country  has  undergone  In  the 
past  century.  They  take  madequate  account 
of  the  rise  of  the  modern  corporation,  the 
growth  of  public  ownership  of  stocks,  the 
Government's  contemporary  need  for  the 
services  of  part-time  consultants  and  ad- 
visers, the  heavy  traffic  between  public  and 
private  employment  and  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems now  posed  by  the  scientist-adviser. 

Further,  the  draftsmanship  of  these  stat- 
utes Is  defective  Compliance  with  the  let- 
ter of  these  laws  can  result  In  ridiculous 
consequences.  They  are  therefore  often  sim- 
ply ignored  or  winked  at. 

In  their  present  form,  these  conflict  laws 
often  needlessly  hamstring  the  Government 
in  filling  critical  Jobs.  One  example:  The 
legal  profession  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
recruiting  grounds  for  top-level  national 
security  officials.  Yet  todays  statutes  make 
It  peculiarly  hard  for  members  of  the  bar  to 
serve  the  Government. 

Five  of  these  laws  aim  at  keeping  Govern- 
ment employees  from  acting  on  behalf  of 
other  persons  In  their  business  relations  with 
the  Government.  Since  It  is  mainly  the  le- 
gal profession  that  acts  In  this  representa- 
tive capacity,  the  impact  of  these  statutes 
falls  largely  on  lawyers. 
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The  lawyer's  jM-oblem  Is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  law  firms  must  do  business 
in  the  form  of  partnershlpe  A  lawyer  re- 
maining In  a  p&rtnertihlp  after  taking  on  a 
Oovenunent  assignment  t)e<X)me«  subject  vo 
the  conflict -of -interest  laws  on  two  counts — 
because  of  whAt  he  naay  do  and  also  what 
his  partners  may  do.  The  partners  cannot 
take  part  in  activities  denied  the  lawyer 
without  exp>o6lng  him.  and  possibly  even  the 
partnership  as  a  whole,  to  the  consequences 
of  illegal  behavior 

A  lawyer  U\kl:.g  on  a  full-time  Govern- 
ment Job  meeu  this  problem  by  resigning 
from  his  firm.  But  what  of  the  lawyer- 
adviser  asked  to  serve  the  Government  as  a 
part-time  consultant  on.  say.  disarmament  or 
foreign  aid? 

The  services  of  such  consultants  may  be 
required  only  1  or  2  days  a  month  Yet  as 
top  advisers,  task  force  members,  or  trouble- 
shooters  on  spot  aaaignznents.  they  can  do 
much  to  shape  our  foreign  and  defense  poli- 
cies In  wise  directions. 

A  lawyer  helping  the  Government  In  this 
capacity  obviously  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
sign from  his  private  practice.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  conflict -of -interest 
laws,  both  he  and  his  pcu^ners  are  now 
treated  as  if  he  worked  for  the  OoTemment 
full  time.  As  a  result,  countless  lawyers  of 
superior  quallflcatioiu  are  forced  to  turn 
down  consultancies. 

Let  me  cite  two  cases  Illustrating  the  ab- 
surdities that  can  result; 

A  practicing  lawyer  In  New  York  who  Is 
also  an  amateur  art  authority  regretfully 
declined  an  appointment  as  an  unpaid  ad- 
viser to  the  Federal  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts.  Acceptance  might  have  required 
either  his  resignation  from  his  law  firm 
or  withdrawal  of  the  firm  from  anrltrust 
cases,  tax  problems  and  all  other  legal  work 
Involving  the  Federal  Government. 

The  other  case  comes  from  the  files  of  our 
subcommittee  Itself  I  Invited  a  distin- 
guished attorney  in  one  of  the  Capital  s  lead- 
ing law  firms  to  serTe  as  a  temporary  sub- 
committee consultant  on  the  problem  of 
modernizing  the  conflict-of-interest  stat- 
utes. I  had  in  mind  a  memorandum  requir- 
ing about  a  week's  work 

The  lawyer  apologetically  declined  oxir  In- 
ntatlon.  The  reason^  Unless  he  resigned 
from  his  law  firm,  he  could  not  advise  us  on 
the  conflict-of-interest  laws  without  in  the 
process  entangling  both  his  partners  and 
himself  with   these  Tery  same  laws. 

Another  example  of  how  these  laws  now 
make  It  difficult  for  the  Government  to  se- 
cure officials  from  private  life:  Today,  most 
people  have  a  heavy  stake  In  the  retire- 
ment or  llfe-lnrurance  plans  of  their  em- 
ployers. Few  men  can  afford  to  withdraw 
from  such  plans,  which  are  so  imi>ortant  not 
only  to  their  future  but  to  their  famUies. 
Yet  a  strict  reading  of  existing  conflict  stat- 
utes leaves  It  open  to  doubt  whether  a  prl- 
Tate  citizen  In  Government  can  continue 
to  participate  in  the  retirement  and  insur- 
ance programs  of  his  regular  employer. 

The  stock-Investment  problem  is  another 
deterrent  to  public  service:  In  recent  years 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  required  candidates 
for  high  national -security  posU  to  sell  stocks 
the  committee  believes  the  officials  could 
not  retain  and  still  properly  discharge  their 
duties. 

The  stocks,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
those  of  companies  doing  business  with  the 
Pentagon.  Otir  new  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  McNamara,  had  to  sell  very  sut>stantial 
holdings  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  while  ac- 
cepting a  salary  reduction  of  more  than  90 
percent  In  the  process. 

So  far,  the  commlt.ee  has  found  no  good 
yardsticks  for  determining  which  stocks  an 
official  may   keep,   and  which  he  must  sell 


Each  portfolio  tends  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senators  as  an  individual  case. 

There  is  real  need  to  guard  the  pubUe 
against  favoritism  in  official  decisions.  The 
question  is  how  to  do  this  without  imposing 
unreasonable  sacrifices  upon  men  accepting 
Government  Jobs.  The  Senate,  through  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Is  now  searching 
for  better  ways  to  handle  the  problem  of 
stock  divestment. 

Making  It  easier  for  outstanding  men  to 
come  to  Washington  Is  only  half  the  task 
T^e  other  half  ts  to  keep  them  there  Both 
the  turndown  and  the  turnover  rates  have 
been  unsatlsfactcM'Uy  high.  I  can  recall  one 
6-month  period  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
nient  alone  lost  its  Deputy  Secretary,  three 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  its  General  Coun- 
sel. 

It  may  take  2  or  3  years  to  master  a  Job 
A  hea%'y  price  Is  paid  when  an  official  Is  lost 
just  as  he  has  reached  the  height  of  hU  use- 
fulness. Little  can  be  done  to  prevent  a  man 
from  resigning  if  he  so  decides,  but  it  is  de- 
sirable to  secure  advance  assurances  from 
appointees  that  they  will  remain  in  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  their  de- 
partment chiefs. 

Finally,  any  program  for  raising  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  public  service  must  try  to 
do  something  about  Government  salary 
scales.  Particularly  at  the  sub-Cabinet  level, 
the  pay  of  most  officials  lags  far  behind  the 
salaries  they  could  command  in  private 
life — not  only  in  business  but  even  in  the 
academic  world. 

Some  major  adjustments  upward  are 
clearly  needed  Roger  Jones,  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
suggested  to  oar  subcommittee  that  even 
$20  miUlon  annually,  wisely  used  to  adjust 
the  top  salary  grades,  would  make  it  dra- 
nuitically  easier  to  hold  outstanding  career 
officials  and  to  enlist  the  help  of  more  first- 
rate  private  citizens. 

In  his  penetrating  testimony,  Mr.  Robert 
Lovett  told  our  subcommittee; 

"While  the  challenges  of  the  moment  are 
most  serious  In  a  policy-making  sense.  I  see 
no  reason  for  hlack  despair  or  for  defeatist 
doubts  as  to  what  our  system  of  government 
or  this  country  can  do.  We  can  do  what- 
ever we  hare  to  do  in  order  to  survive  and 
to  meet  any  form  of  economic  or  political 
comjjetition  we  are  likely  to  face.  All  this 
we  can  do  with  one  proviso:  we  must  be 
willing  to  do  otir  best." 

And  to  do  our  l>e6t,  we  need  our  best. 

In  time  of  hot  war  we  put  our  ablest 
people  to  work  wherever  they  are.  We  sweep 
aside  pointless  barriers  to  public  service 
In  this  time  of  equally  fateful  cold  war,  we 
must  do  the  same. 

We  need  the  finest  leadership,  the  finest 
planners  and  the  finest  administrators  our 
country  can  produce.  The  "Tielp  wanted" 
sign  Is  up  for  keeps. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  there  be  a  call  of  the  cal- 
endar for  the  consideration  of  measures 
to  which  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tinguished  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
Senators  Bcsh  and  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  qiiiie  a  coincidence  that  both  Sena- 
tors from  Connecticut  have  their  birth- 
days on  the  same  day.  It  is  paralleled 
by  the  fact  that  Senator  Javits  and  I 
have  our  birthdays  on  the  same  day. 
So  far  as  I  know,  except  for  these  two 
instances,  there  is  no  similar  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

Both  Senators  from  Connecticut  have 
afforded  us  a  good  example  of  solidarity 
by  entering  the  world  on  the  same  day. 
AJthough  they  bear  different  party 
labels,  they  have  worked  together  in 
harmony,  suid  both  of  them  serve  their 
State  and  their  Nation  well.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  closely  with  Sena- 
tor Dodd  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  with  Senator  BrsH  in  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  legislation.  I  have 
learned  to  value  their  qualities  of  intel- 
lect, ability,  and  dedication,  and  it 
therefore  gives  me  special  pleasure  to 
salute  them  on  this  anniversary  day. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  extend 
the  same  congratulations  to  our  col- 
league from  Delaware,  Senator  Boccs. 
who  also  is  celebrating  his  birthday  to- 
day. Senator  Boccs  is  in  good  birthday 
company,  which  is  precisely  where  he  de- 
serves to  be,  for,  by  his  manifest  ability 
he  has  given  full  proof  of  the  judgment 
of  the  good  people  of  Delaware  in  elect- 
ing him  to  this  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^e 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LUNCHEON  TODAY  FOR  LORD 

ATTLEE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  Earl 
Clement  Attlee.  formerly  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  •will  be  in  Wash- 
ington this  week.  Lord  Attlee  is  here  in 
the  cause  of  disarmament.  This  after- 
noon he  will  talk  with  President  Ken- 
nedy. Later  in  the  week  he  plans  a 
conference  with  Mr.  McCloy,  who  is  in 
charge  of  our  disarmament  negotiations. 
Tomorrow  at  12:30  in  room  G-219.  an 
informal  organization  of  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  the  Rule  of 
Law  is  giving  a  luncheon  for  Lord  Attlee, 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  are  wel- 
come. Any  of  them  who  may  hear  this 
announcement  or  may  read  of  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  if  they  will  get 
in  touch  with  my  assistant,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Read,  will  be  welcome  guests 

We  would  like  to  have  a  large  at- 
tendance in  honor  of  this  eminent  and 
very  great  world  statesman. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARIES  OP 
SENATORS  BUSH,  DODD,  AND  BOOGS 

Mr  KK^TING  Madam  President  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  today  to  extend 
birthday  congratulations  to  my  two  dis- 


THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  CIVIC 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  Presidoit,  I 
would  Uke  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
youth    program    which    though    «m«dl 
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points  the  way  toward  achieving  help- 
ful recreation  programs  for  our  youth. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  since  the 
original  initiative  to  organize  this  group 
was  undertaken  by  the  teenage  youth 
themselves. 

This  organization,  the  American 
Youth  Civic  Organization,  was  organized 
in  ward  23  in  Cleveland.  This  is  an  area 
where  there  is  need  for  wholesome  rec- 
reation and  the  opportunity  for  delin- 
quency preventative  work. 

This  youthful  civic  organization  es- 
tablished a  program  for  young  men.  14 
years  of  age  and  over,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  offering  Cleveland  youth  an 
opportunity  to  serve  their  community. 
With  such  a  service  motif  they  secured 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  John  F. 
Kovacic.  Cleveland  city  councilman  and 
of  Milton  Bowman,  mayor's  traffic  safety 
coordinator. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  these  teen- 
agers, regular  meetings  are  held,  parlia- 
mentary procedures  learned,  discussions 
of  traffic  safety  are  discussed,  educa- 
tional films  are  exhibited  and  dances  for 
the  young  people  in  the  ward  provide 
needed  social  fellowship. 

I  wish  to  commend  young  Joseph 
Sterned.  Jr..  and  Tony  Peikovsek,  the 
present  officers,  and  I  am  encouraged  to 
know  the  ideals  of  the  American  Youth 
Civic  Organization  are  spreading  out 
into  nearby  wards  of  Cleveland. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  our  Cleve- 
land young  men  are  to  be  congratulated 
and  encouraged  in  this  very  worthwhile 
effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AIRCRAFT.  IVHSSILES, 
AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  227  S. 
1852. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1852)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreem;^  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
this  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  in  a  total  of  $12,499,- 
800.000.  This  is  an  enormous  sum.  even 
by  today's  standards,  and  an  authoriza- 
tion of  this  magnitude  is  another  re- 
minder of  the  high  cost  of  preparedness 
in  the  troublous  and  perilous  times  in 
which  we  live. 

EarUer  this  year.  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  the  Congress  an  eloquent  special 
message  on  defense.  In  that  message, 
the  President  outlined  our  basic  defense 


policies.  Many  parts  of  the  message 
deserve  remembering,  but  one  sentence 
In  imrticular  could  hardly  be  quoted  too 
often.    That  is  the  sentence  beginning: 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  arms  Is  peace, 
not  war — to  make  certain  that  they  wiU 
never  have  to  be  used. 

I  mention  that  at  this  point  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  an  impression  that  in 
our  preoccupation  with  providing  an 
adequate  defense,  we  have  overlooked 
the  primary  purpose  of  such  a  defense. 

An  annual  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  procurement  of  the 
major  weapons  is  a  new  departure  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  Congress.  Until 
this  year,  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses have  been  sought  on  the  basis  of 
authorizations  that  were  practically 
without  limitation.  The  existence  of 
such  authorizations  made  it  difficult  for 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  imposed  on 
them  by  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  requirement  for  more  spe- 
cific authorizations  in  these  areas  was 
imposed  in  1959.  to  be  effective  this  year, 
in  the  hope  that  this  procedure  would 
permit  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  contribute  more  to  the  formula- 
tion of  our  defense  policies,  and  that 
this  review  by  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  would  rssist  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  ■.:  their  deliberations. 

The  authorization  bill  that  is  before 
the  Senate  was  formulated  after  hear- 
ings at  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  Secretary  of  Defense  pre- 
sented an  unusually  comprehensive  and 
informative  statement.  In  only  one  re- 
spect does  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion differ  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  executive  branch.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  bill  involves  many  differ- 
ent weapons  and  a  total  of  more  than 
$12  billion,  this  is  a  complimentary  indi- 
cation of  the  committee's  reaction  to  the 
programs  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  This  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  point  to  the  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that — 

Our  predecessors  did  a  very  thorough  Job 
in  preparing  their  fiscal  year  1962  proposals. 

While  the  recommendations  of  this 
administration  differ  somewhat  in  their 
emphasis,  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that 
in  its  major  outline  the  current  program 
for  weapons  procurement  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  major  programs  proixDsed  in 
President   Eisenhower's  administration. 

One  area  to  which  additional  emphasis 
is  devoted  is  our  capability  to  prevent 
and  to  respond  to  limited  wars.  A  major 
part  of  our  defense  expenditures  has 
been  applied  recently  to  the  attempted 
achievement  of  an  invulnerable  strategic 
missile  force.  Elements  of  this  force  in- 
clude Polaris  submarines  and  the  Atlas. 
Titan,  and  Minuteman  ballistic  missile 
systems.  The  need  for  such  systems  is 
fundamenUil  in  view  of  the  threat  that 
we  face,  but  unfortunately  these  sys- 
tems are  limited  in  their  versatility. 
They  add  nothing  to  our  ability  to  de- 
fend ourselves  in  a  conflict  not  involving 


the  exchange  of  nuclear  weapons  at  long 
range.  Our  prayer  is  that  potential  ad- 
versaries will  share  our  realization  of 
the  cataclysmic  effect  on  both  sides  of 
such  a  devastating  exchange  and  that 
they  will  be  constrained  from  precipitat- 
ing it. 

Although  not  all  of  these  actions  are 
directly  related  to  the  authorization  bill 
before  the  Senate,  the  President  has 
proposed  several  courses  of  action  for 
strengthening  our  ability  to  deter  or 
confine  limited  war.  Among  these  are 
expanded  research  on  nonnuclear  weap- 
ons, additional  transport  aircraft  and 
amphibious  transports,  procurement  of 
additional  quantities  of  conventional 
ammunition,  modification  of  existing 
tactical  fighters,  and  development  of  an 
advanced  tactical  fighter.  I  shall  be 
siu-prised  if  these  actions  are  not  indica- 
tive of  the  trend  in  defense  plans  for  the 
immediate  future.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  other  steps  to  improve  our  conven- 
tional forces  will  be  forthcoming. 

Before  discussing  in  general  terms  the 
weaix)ns  for  which  this  authorization  is 
intended.  I  should  like  to  describe  the 
one  cht  nge  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  in  the  form  of  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $525  million  for 
the  procurement  of  long-range  manned 
aircraft  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
In  explaining  a  recommendation  repre- 
senting a  composite  Judgment  of  17 
members,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
specify  the  factors  that  motivated  each 
member  in  reaching  a  decision.  In  this 
instance,  there  were  several  grounds 
uix>n  which  a  decision  to  procure  addi- 
tional bombers  might  reasonably  be 
based.  To  some  members,  the  most 
persuasive  argument  for  taking  this  ac- 
tion is  that  manned  bombers  constitute 
a  proved  system,  while  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  are  new,  and  have 
many  complexities  and  uncertainties. 
Other  members  may  have  been  mo- 
tivated by  the  realization  that  a  state  of 
mutual  deterrence,  or  an  effective  agree- 
ment banning  atomic  weapons,  might 
leave  us  inadequately  prepared  In  sys- 
tems to  respond  to  conventional  warfare. 
Still  other  members  were  impressed  by 
the  more  delil)erate  response  that  may 
be  made  with  manned  systems  and  by 
the  greater  utility  and  fiexibility  that 
these  systems  afford.  Another  justifi- 
cation for  procuring  more  manned 
bombers  Is  to  assure  adequate  launching 
vehicles  for  the  standoff  mi.ssiles  such  as 
Hound  Dog  and  Skybolt.  Some  of  the 
B-52's  in  our  current  force  are  already 
several  years  old.  By  the  time  the  Sky- 
bolt  development  is  completed  and  this 
missile  system  is  operational,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  B-52  force  may  be  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  period  of  ef- 
fective use. 

In  recommending  additional  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
curement of  long-range  manned  air- 
craft, the  committee  is  mindful  that  it 
does  not  have  the  complete  power  of  de- 
cision in  this  area.  The  Committees  on 
Appropriations  may  not  concur  in  this 
recommendation.  Even  if  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  agree  with  this 
view,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
executive  branch  will  obligate  funds  for 
this  purpose.    To  use  a  legal  term,  Con- 
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gress  is  not  empowered  to  mandamus 
the  executive  branch  to  require  use  of 
the  authorizations  and  appropriations 
granted.  But  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
in  other  years  we  have  provided  amounts 
above  tho.se  recommended  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  at  a  time  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  insisted  that  no  more  was 
required,  and  yet  the  additional  amounts 
were  eventually  used,  at  least  in  part,  to 
enhance  our  retaliatory  strength. 

Madam  President,  for  my  part.  I  am 
unwilling  to  rest  the  future  security  of 
this  Nation  altogether  on  long-range 
intercontinental  missiles  at  this  staee 
of  their  development. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  some  of  the  items 
that  this  bill  is  intended  to  authorize  for 
procurement.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  refrain 
from  detailing  the  numbers  of  the  mis- 
siles and  the  aircraft  to  be  procured, 
and  from  indicating  the  part  of  the  total 
authorization  that  is  allocated  to  any 
one  weap>on.  This  Information  is  avail- 
able in  the  committee  and  will  be  made 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
may  desire  to  see  it.  It  is  tlie  commit- 
tee's hope,  however,  that  both  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  will  make  a 
new  start  in  their  policies  on  publicizing 
the  details  of  our  defense  program.  This 
is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
fin^.  a  satisfactory  middle  ground.  It 
probably  would  be  unreasonable  to  conic 
before  the  Senate  with  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  totaling  more  than 
$12  billion  and  to  say.  In  effect,  that  this 
authorization  is  for  defense,  but  I  can 
give  you  no  further  details.  At  the  same 
time.  I  cannot  believe  that  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  designate  and  publicize 
the  purpo.se  for  which  every  dollar  is 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  An 
unreasoning  insistence  on  the  publica- 
tion of  such  Information  adds  substan- 
tially to  the  cost  of  our  defense,  and, 
more  .seriously,  it  gives  our  potential  ene- 
mies a  tremendous  advantage  over  us. 
It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  wc  could 
destroy  ourselves  by  Insisting  upon  a  full 
exercise  of  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
most  intimate  defense  secrets. 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  absorb  the 
criticism  that  will  come  from  some  quar- 
ters over  such  a  policy  In  the  firm  belief 
that  the  general  public  supports  this 
view.  Hardly  a  week  passes  In  which  I 
do  not  recehe  corresr>ondence  from  my 
constituents  protesting  the  extent  to 
which  our  defense  plans,  bases,  weapons, 
and  programs  are  publicized. 

I  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  different  services 
and  the  impact  of  the  bill  upon  them. 

DETABTMENT  OF  THE  ARMV 

The  Department  of  the  Army  authori- 
zation In  this  bill  total  $761,800,000.  Of 
this  smn.  $211  million  is  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  procurement 
of  five  different  types  of  Army  aircraft: 
$550,800,000  Is  authorization  for  the  pro- 
curement of  eight  different  types  of  mis- 
siles. The  aircraft  and  missile  types  are 
enumerated  and  briefiy  described  in  the 
committee  report,  and  I  shall  not  dls- 
CU.SS  each  one  at  this  time  unless  some 
Member  of  the  Senate  desires  informa- 
tion about  one  of  them. 

In  general,  the  Army  aircraft  types 
are  Intended  to  provide  a  gradual  in- 


crease in  the  capability  of  the  Army  for 
air  mobility  within  the  combat  zone. 
They  do  not  provide  strategic  airlift  and 
they  do  not  provide  close  air  support  of 
ground  forces  since,  under  our  current 
Defen.se  op>eration.  these  functions  are 
provided  by  other  Armed  Forces. 

Army  mi.ssiles  for  which  appropria- 
tions would  be  authorized  by  this  bill  in- 
clude the  Hawk,  which  provides  a  field 
army  with  a  defense  against  low  altitude 
aircraft;  Improvements  to  the  Nike-Her- 
cules .sy.stem.  which  Is  deployed  around 
cities  and  critical  Installations  for  de- 
fen.se  against  aircraft:  the  Redeye,  which 
will  provide  individual  troops  with  close 
protection  against  low  flying  aircraft; 
the  ENTAC,  a  new  antitank  guided  mis- 
sile of  promising  effectiveness;  and  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  Hone.st  John  and 
Little  John  mi.ssiles.  In  the  longer 
ranges  the  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Sergeant,  a  solid  pro- 
jjellant  successor  to  the  Corporal,  and 
for  the  Pershing,  a  .solid  projsellant  suc- 
cessor to  the  Redstone. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Navy  part  of  the  bill  provides  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  not  only 
for  aircraft  and  missiles,  but  for  the  con- 
struction and  conversion  of  naval  vessels. 

The  $2,915  million  authorization  is  for 
naval  vessels:  $1,585,600,000  is  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  Navy  and 
Marine  Corp?  aircraft:  and  $606,400,000 
is  for  Navy  missiles,  .some  of  which  will 
be  used  for  Marine  air  wings.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  an  authorization  of  $27 
million  for  .'^urface-to-air  missiles  to  be 
used  by  Marine  divisions. 

The  Na\y  vessel  authorization  is  for 
funds  to  finance  procurement  of  36  new- 
ships.  Including  10  Polaris-type  subma- 
rines, a  submarine  tender.  7  guided  mis- 
sile frigates.  3  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines, and  4  ves.sels  to  be  used  In  the 
amphibious  and  vertical  assault  oper- 
ations of  the  Marine  Corps — 22  older 
ships  could  be  modernized  with  this  au- 
thorization', which  also  Includes  an  Item 
to  restore  the  unobligated  balances  that 
were  borrowed  to  accelerate  the  procure- 
ment of  5  Polaris  submarines,  pmsuant 
to  the  President's  order  earlier  this  year. 

Missiles  to  be  procuied  by  the  Navy 
Include  those  for  installation  aboard 
ships  such  as  Tartar.  Terrier,  and  Talos; 
alr-to-alr  types,  such  as  Sparrow  and 
Sidewinder;  and  the  alr-to-surface  mis- 
sile. BuUpup.  The  Sparrow.  Sidewinder, 
and  Bullpup  missiles  will  be  procured 
both  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
As  one  might  expect,  the  largest  part  of 
the  Navy  missile  authorization  Is  for 
missiles  to  arm  the  29  Polaris  submarines 
that  will  have  been  placed  under  con- 
tract through  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft 
types  Include  two  tyr>es  of  fighters;  two 
types  of  attack  planes  that  can  deliver 
nuclear  bombs,  and  are  also  effective  for 
close  support  of  groimd  troops;  heli- 
copters for  antisubmarine  warfare,  for 
transporting  Marine  Corps  troops  in 
vertical  envelopment,  for  search  and 
rescue;  a  new  land  based  plane  for  anti- 
submarine work;  and  a  carr;er-based 
early  warning  and  interceptor  control 
aircraft. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  bill  proposes  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  Air  Force  aircraft 
procurement  in  the  amount  of  $3,812  mil- 
lion, and  for  Air  Force  missile  procure- 
ment In  the  amount  of  $2,792  million. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty -five  million 
dollars  of  the  Air  Force  aircraft  authori- 
zation Is  restricted  to  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  long-range  manned  air- 
craft that  I  have  discussed  earlier. 
Other  types  to  be  procured  are  the  KC- 
135.  a  jet  tanker;  the  F-105,  a  high  p>er- 
formance  fighter  that  also  has  the  char- 
acteristics for  effective  .support  of  ground 
troops;  the  T-38.  a  jet  trainer;  the  T-39. 
a  training  and  mission  support  type:  the 
T-40,  also  for  mission  support;  and  the 
C-130E.  a  turboprop  transport.  This  au- 
thorization Includes  sums  for  projects 
not  requiring  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations under  section  412ib>  of  Public 
Law  86-149.  such  as  items  for  modifica- 
tions to  aircraft  already  in  Inventory, 
replenishment  spares,  and  for  aircraft 
.still  under  development,  such  as  the 
B-70  and  the  C-141.  Indeed,  the  part 
of  the  Air  Force  aircraft  authorization 
that  requires  authorization  under  a 
strict  construction  of  section  412 'b)  is 
less  than  the  part  that  does  not  require 
such  authorization. 

In  Air  Force  missiles,  the  authoriza- 
tion is  intended  to  support  appropria- 
tions for  continued  procurement  of  the 
Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minuteman  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles;  the  Hound  Dog 
air-to-surface  missile;  the  Bullpup  air- 
to-surface  missile,  that  is  also  used  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
drones  for  training  purposes. 

As  In  the  case  of  aircraft,  the  missile- 
procurement  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion includes  several  items  that  are 
related  to  and  associated  with  missile 
systems,  but  are  not  strictly  for  the  pro- 
curement of  missiles  themselves.  Items 
of  this  type  Include  modifications,  com- 
ponent Improvement,  industrial  facili- 
ties, and  ballistic  missile  support  costs. 
In  the  case  of  the  missile  authorization. 
the.se  Items  constitute  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  total  missile  procurement 
request 

Madam  Piesident.  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  the  Secretarj  '^f  De- 
fense Indicated  that  the  program 
proposed  does  not  provide  everything 
that  eveiyone  would  like  to  have,  and 
that  there  is  room  for  differences  among 
reasonable  men  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  optimum  combination  of  programs 
for  the  Nation's  defense.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  the  executive  branch  had 
carefully  examined  all  the  principal  al- 
ternatives, and  had  selected  a  combina- 
tion of  programs  intended  to  give  the 
Nation  an  adequate  defense,  at  the  least 
cost.  In  the  light  of  the  threat  as  it  is 
viewed  today. 

The  committee  has  also  weighed  the 
alternatives,  and  endorses  this  authori- 
zation request  as  another  step  toward 
providing  the  defense  capability  that  we 
need.  In  this  connection.  I  would  be 
less  than  forthright  If  I  failed  to  point 
out  the  difficulty  of  being  finite  about 
the  specific  number  of  any  type  of  ship, 
aircraft,  or  missile  that  should  be  pro- 
cured in  a  given  fiscal  year.     To  use 
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a  hypothetical  illustration:  If  the  De- 
partment's authorization  request  pro- 
poses procurement  of  25  units  toward 
a  total  objective  of  100  for  an  opera- 
tional inventory,  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult for  a  layman  to  reach  an  informed 
judgment  on  whether  this  is  the  correct 
rate,  or  whether  one -half  that  amount 
or  twice  that  amount  should  be  au- 
thorized. The  specific  numbers  of  any 
type  to  be  procured  in  a  given  year  de- 
pend upon  many  related  questions,  in- 
cluding the  existence  of  reasonably 
satisfactory  substitutes,  the  total 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  na- 
tional defense,  the  contractor's  capa- 
bility to  produce  and  deliver,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  necessary  facilities  and 
installations  to  accommodate  the  weap- 
ons, and  the  availability  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  operate  them.  Thus.  I  would 
underscore  Secretary  McNamara's  state- 
ment that  this  bill  does  not  provide  all 
of  everything  that  each  of  the  Armed 
Forces  would  desire;  but  I  believe  it  re- 
flects a  mature  consideration  of  rela- 
tive priorities,  and  that  it  will  permit  a 
substantial  increment  to  our  defense 
capabilities. 

Madam  President,  that  concludes  my 
statement. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  who  is  a  hard  working  and 
very  valuable  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  closing  his  presentation  of  this 
matter.  In  this  bill  we  have  not  provided 
everything  for  everyone;  neither  have 
we  done  everything  that  everyone  wants. 
But  I  agree  that  this  bill  constitutes  a 
mature  and  careful  evaluation  of  the 
defense  needs  of  our  country. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  made  a  determination  which 
I  regard  of  major  importance,  as  a  pol- 
icy matter,  to  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try; namely,  the  decision  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $525  million  for  the 
procurement  of  long-range  manned 
bombers  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  whether  it  is  true  that  it 
was  impossible  to  provide  in  the  bill  au- 
thorization for  the  procurement  of  the 
B-70.  because  it  is  not  subject  to  pro- 
curement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct  in  that  statement. 
Section  412.  as  pa&sed  by  the  Senate,  re- 
quired authorization  of  appropriations 
for  research  and  development:  in  con- 
ference it  was  necessary  to  yield  on  that 
part  of  section  412;  and.  as  of  today,  the 
requirement  for  an  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations applies  only  when  the 
weapon  is  to  be  procured  for  operational 
use. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  other  words,  this  bill 
does  not  bear  directly  upon  whether  at 
some  subsequent  time  we  shall  procure 
the  B-70.  except  insofar  as  the  com- 
mittee has  stated  very  clearly  and 
Insofar  as  its  action  has  very  clearly  in- 


dicated that  the  committee  does  believe 
in  the  need  for  manned  bombers  in  the 
future.  Bit  at  the  present  tmie  the 
B-52  is  the  only  one  which  is  subject  to 
immediate  procurement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  it  is  the  only 
long-range  manned  aircraft  that  is  ca- 
pable of  immediate  procurement;  and 
the  Senator  from  California  has  correctly 
stated  that  in  this  bill  the  committee 
does  not  in  any  wise  undertake  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  the  B-70  or  the  speed 
with  which  that  program  should  be  car- 
ried forward.  But  the  bill  reflects  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  not  wise  at  this  time  to  aban- 
don the  procurement  of  manned  long- 
range  aircraft. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding  to  me, 

I  should  like  to  make  the  additional 
statement  that  in  my  opinion  the  com- 
mittee has  made  an  intelligent  and  an 
impoitant  decision  on  a  policy  matter; 
namely,  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  that  maimed 
bombers  will  be  necessary  for  a  long 
time  to  come;  and.  that  being  true,  that 
we  shall  purchase  the  ones  which  are 
immediately  subject  to  procurement, 
without  prejudice  to  the  B-70.  because 
the  B-70  is  the  next  bomber  in  the  line 
of  production  and  is  the  next  generation 
of  manned  bombers  for  this  country, 

I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
from  here  on  we  shall  proceed  on  the 
basis  that  we  do  intend  to  keep  manned 
bombers  in  the  arsenal  of  our  Nation, 
and  that  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  ex- 
pedite, speed  up.  and  bring  into  the  ar- 
senal of  our  country  at  the  earliest  pos- 
.sible  moment  the  B-70.  as  a  complete 
weapons  system  subject  to  procurement 
sometime  in  the  future,  under  a  bill 
such  as  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
late the  authorization  just  a  little  to  the 
regular  defer-se  budget?  Since  I  left  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  do  not  fol- 
low it  quite  as  closely  as  I  used  to.  I 
used  to  follovv-  these  matters  very  closely. 
The  committee  report  indicates  that  on 
January  19.  1961,  there  was  a  proposal 
covering  these  general  procurement 
items.  Acco/ding  to  the  committee  re- 
port, that  wfis  on  January  19,  1961. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  presume  that  was 
a  proposal  which  came  from  the  previ- 
ous administration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  correct. 
That  was  a  propo.sal  of  President 
Ei-senhower. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  there  is  a  cur- 
rent proposal,  carried  in  column  2  of 
the  table  which  appears  on  page  15  of 
the  committee  report.  Incidentally.  I 
think  these  figures  might  well  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  the 
distinguished  Senator's  remarks,  to  in- 
dicate what  these  totals  are. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  table  which 
appears  on  page  15  of  the  committee  re- 


port be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gaUier  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  new  proposal  of  some- 
where in  tlie  neighborhood  of  $1*4  bil- 
lion for  these  various  procurement 
items. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  probably 
be  reflected  by  an  increase  in  the  budget 
for  this  administration  over  what  was 
submitted  by  the  prior  adminLstratlon. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  already  re- 
flected. Budget  estimates  covering 
these  items  have  already  been  submitted 
by  the  present  administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  noUce  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  appeared  he 
made  mention,  in  his  remarks,  of  these 
procurement  items  based  on  a  prelimi- 
nary reappraisal.  He  said  that  later 
there  will  be  a  complete  reappraisal.  I 
would  gather,  from  that  statement,  that 
there  might  even  be  some  additions  to 
these  procurement  items  when  that  re- 
survey  is  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tliat  is  wholly  likely, 
but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  purpose 
of  the  resurvey.  the  only  items  for  which 
authorization  might  be  required  and 
might  be  involved  would  be  for  trans- 
port aircraft,  because  for  the  immediate 
future  the  resurvey  is  related  more  to 
the  means  of  fighting  what  we  call  con- 
ventional wars.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  involve  any  more  of  the  long- 
range  type  missiles,  or  aircraft,  or  naval 
vessels,  that  are  required  under  section 
412'b'. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  could  assume 
that  if  the  international  picture,  either 
in  one  place  or  another,  becomes  more 
critical,  there  may  be  a  reevaluation  and 
new  steps  will  be  found  necessary  to 
meet  the  new  conditions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  in  this 
Chamber  when  we  passed  appropriation 
bills  for  $52  billion  for  tlie  Air  Force 
within  10  minutes.  Tliis  country  was 
at  war.  the  administration  said  it  was 
necessary,  and  the  Congress  forwarded 
the  availability  of  the  money  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

In  case  the  international  situation 
were  to  deteriorate  very  badly,  of  course 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  additional 
appropriations, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield  further,  and  I  trust 
this  will  not  be  construed  as  a  narrow 
partisan  or  parochial  remark,  it  does 
seem  to  me.  as  one  surveys  the  situation 
around  the  world  and  what  our  needs 
may  be,  and  the  increasing  cost  of  weap- 
onry of  all  kinds,  that,  as  we  think  of  it 
in  the  context  of  both  the  military  and 
the  domestic  programs,  rapidly  we  are 
getting  into  an  area  that  is  best  equated 
by  the  old  phrase.  "Guns  versus  butter," 
"Guns  and  butter,"  or  "Guns  or  butter." 
The  question  is.  then.  Where  shall  the 
emphasis  be? 

I  say.  frankly,  to  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  that  the  matter 
is  of  concern  because  on  tomorrow  we 
shall  bring  into  the  Chamber  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill,  that  has  been 
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increased  by  $250  million  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  Committee. 
Now  we  are  expected  to  spend  $850  mil- 
lion across  the  board  for  each  of  the 
flist  3  years  in  grant  money,  not  to  speak 
of  loans  and  funds  for  scholarship 
purposes. 

In  proportion,  there  are  programs  for 
what  I  think  of,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  in  the  welfare  field.  It  is  incum- 
bent uixm  the  Congress  to  be  rather 
cautious  as  to  how  it  operates  in  this 
field,  -in  our  estimates  of  our  militaiT 
needs,  which  are  likely  to  grow,  when 
we  think  in  terms  of  the  parliamentary 
fall  in  Iran,  the  difficulties  in  Laos,  the 
difficulties  at  Geneva,  the  difficulties  in 
Latin  America,  the  possibility  always  of 
a  movement  toward  Berlin  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  East  Germany  as  a  sovereign 
country,  and  eveiy  other  situation  that 
one  can  direct  at",ention  to.  trouble  and 
stress  of  one  kind  and  another. 

Obviously,  it  means  that  this  country, 
in  order  to  be  .safe  and  secure,  must  be 
in  the  forefront  ;n  the  weaponry  field; 
and  that  costs  money. 

So  I  become  a  little  distressed  about 
the  way  we  are  authorizing  funds  on 
the  domestic  front  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, when  I  have  never  been  persuaded 
that  the  urgency  is  such  that  it  must 
be  done  at  this  particular  time,  if  at 
all. 

I  do  not  ask  particularly  for  a  com- 
ment, but  I  thought,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  procurement  authorization  is 
before  us,  that  ob.'<ervation  ought  to  be 
made,  because  the  Congress  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  question,  since  It  has 
exclusive  authority  over  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
suppose  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  his  own  method  of  arriving  at  what 
he  regards  as  priorities  in  the  require- 
ments of  our  Federal  Government.  I 
would  not  question  any  Senator's  views 
with  respect  to  the  priorities  of  any  pro- 
cram  or  its  cost.  For  my  part.  I  have 
never  had  any  great  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  my  own  priority.  In  today  s  troubled 
world  I  have  always  placed  those  meas- 
ures that  will  assure  the  security  of  these 
United  State-^  ab<3ve  all  others,  and  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  my  own  mind  in 
drawing  the  line  between  the  procure- 
ment of  weapons  to  defend  this  coun- 
try and  programs  of  social  refonns. 
however  desirable  they  may  be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  may  address  one 
other  observation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  notice  tnat  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  $138  million  in  the  B-70  program, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  considering  and 
discussing  the  matter  in  various  quar- 
ters, I  gather  that  tho.se  who  are  sub- 
contractors in  the  electronics  field  and 
those  who  had  fJready  been  engaged 
would  have  to  let  their  skilled  workers 
go  if  the  funds  were  not  available,  I 
thought  there  had  to  be  a  pretty  urgent 
reason  for  taking  that  work  out  of  the 
program,  because  if  the  companies  who 
have  these  highly  skilled  technicians 
would  have  to  let  these  people  go  because 
contracts  were  canceled,  they  would 
have  to  leave  or  find  new  work. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  issue  cannot  be 
determined  conclusively  by  this  bill,  be- 


cause it  does  not  deal  with  programs  of 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  B-70  program  is 
in  the  process  of  development.  Un- 
doubtedly it  will  be  dealt  with  when  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
iJefense  is  before  the  Senate. 

In  the  committee  over  which  I  am 
privileged  to  preside  there  was  a  vei*y 
extensive  discussion  of  the  desirability 
of  expediting  the  B-70  program  over 
and  atKJve  what  was  provided  even  in 
the  Eisenhower  budget,  in  addition  to 
the  effect  of  the  reduction,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  pror>osed  in  the 
budget  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
The  effect  of  that  of  course  will  be  to  slow 
down  the  development  program.  It  will 
slow  down  the  work  on  evei-y  aspect  of 
the  B-70.  subcontractors  and  all. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed to  procure  the  B-70  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  or  do  away  with  the  pro- 
gram altogether. 

This  was  involved  to  a  degree  in  the 
administration's  program,  because  the 
procurement  program  as  submitted  by 
the  administration  did  not  contemplate 
the  acquisition  of  any  manned  bombers 
after  1962.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  simply  not  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  stopping 
the  procurement  of  manned  bombers 
in  1962.  As  I  stated  in  my  statement,  I 
do  not  know  what  motivated  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  but  the  com- 
mittee members  were  unanimous  on  that 
one  point.  All  17  members  felt  we 
should  continue  to  procure  manned 
bombers  after  1962. 

In  my  opinion,  missilry  has  not  yet 
achieved  that  stage  of  perfection  and 
development  which  would  warrant  plac- 
ing all  the  future  security  of  thi-s  coun- 
tiT  on  the  operation  of  the  missile  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Madam  President,  I 
have  only  one  other  question.  Was 
there  a  unanimous  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  a  unanimous 
report  by  all  17  members. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
the  minority  side  are  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Therefore.  I  felt  it  neces.sary  to 
ask  some  questions  in  this  field.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  objection  to  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  today,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  report  was  unanimous, 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  report  or  to  the  bill  in  the 
committee.  One  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Case  I  has  just  entered  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  who  will  probably  reach 
the  city  in  a  little  while,  if  they  desire 
to  have  remarks  included  in  the  Record, 
insofar  as  possible  be  permitted  to  in- 
clude the  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  should  be  jMeased 
to  have  that  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Illinois?     The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  is  one  of  the  most  vigilant 
and  thorough  members  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  remarks  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  rise  to  say 
that  I  think  the  rejxirt  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  as  a  whole. 

The  members  on  the  minority  side 
appreciate  the  leadership  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  pro- 
vided, particularly  on  the  issues  with 
respect  to  which  we  had  some  problems. 
The  authorization  for  bombers  and  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  some  of  the 
classified  projects  were  decisions  which 
were  unanimous,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  think  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  Nike-Zeus, 
but  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  by 
a  substantial  majority  and  did  not  run 
along  party  lines  at  all.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  share  in  the  support  of  the 
bill  and  to  say  that  there  was  no  parti - 
.san  division  on  the  bill. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  members  of  the 
minority  support  the  features  of  the  bill 
as  it  is  presented  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion. Madam  President. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  happy  to  ob- 
serve how  free  from  partisanship  the 
committee  has  been  in  its  approach  to 
all  of  the  problems  that  have  come  be- 
fore us  since  I  have  been  privileged  to 
preside  over  the  committee  as  chairman. 
I  have  presided  during  Republican  ad- 
ministrations and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. I  state  on  this  floor  that  a 
person  in  the  committee  room  who  did 
not  know  whether  we  had  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  administration  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  know  what  ad- 
ministration was  in  ix)wer  as  we  con- 
sidered the  measures  that  were  referred 
to  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
think  that  is  typical  of  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
has  rendered  an  astonishingly  construc- 
tive service  not  only  to  the  Senate  but 
also  to  the  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  jom  in  the  testi- 
mony and  tribute  voiced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  point  out. 
along  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, that  this  is  the  first  time  a  bill  of 
this  nature  has  come  before  the  Senate; 
that  is,  an  authorization  bill  for  what  is 
ordinarily  called  military  harr  ••.  ire  for 
the  forthcoming  budget  year,  .i  eluding 
missiles  and  aircraft  and  major  military 
items  which  heretofore  have  not  been 
authorized,  in  the  sense  that  no  authori- 
zation was  required. 

As  no  doubt  has  been  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator  is  the 
autiior  of  the  amendment  to  last  year's 
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military  authorization  bill  which  pro- 
\ides  that  authorizations  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  these  major  items.  This  is  a 
very  distinct  step  forward,  with  many 
advantages  to  the  Senate  and  to  its  com- 
mittees, in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  in  getting  a  well  un- 
derstood and  rounded  out  missile  pro- 
gram which  will  give  to  the  Congress  a 
far  better  opportunity  to  exercise  its 
judgment  and  its  legislative  will. 

Under  present  law  the  military  pro- 
gram has  to  come  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  of 
course  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  well  as  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  This  is  the  first  year  of 
operation,  and  I  think  it  has  already 
proved  its  merit  and   its  advantages. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  mention, 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  covered  The  bill  does  author- 
ize additional  manned  bombers  as  a 
striking  force,  at  least  in  the  long-range- 
type  bomber.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi thinks  this  is  not  only  sound  but 
also  needed. 

The  bill  does  not  mention  the  B-70 
program.  I  assume  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  perhaps  touched  on  that  in  his 
statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  undertaken  to 
do  so.  yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  present  in  the  Chamber  all  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
speaking.  The  fact  that  the  B-70  pro- 
gram is  not  included  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  would  in  no  way  preclude  the 
Congress  from  making  an  additional  ap- 
propriation should  it  see  fit  to  do  so; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  stated  that  we  did 
not  deal  with  the  B-70  program  in  the 
bill  because  that  program  is  still  under 
development,  and  that  there  is  no  re- 
quirement in  section  412<b>  for  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  research 
^nd  development. 
I  Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  took  a  unanimous 
position,  as  I  said,  in  favor  of  not  dis- 
continuing the  procurement  of  manned 
bombers  m  1962. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  felt  sure  the 
Senator  had  covered  that,  but  I  wished 
to  cover  it  from  my  viewpoint  and  to 
say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  tlie  B-70  is  a  compan- 
ion, in  effect  and  as  a  practical  matter. 
to  the  manned  bomber  program  which 
is  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
California  expressed  the  same  view. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  understands  the  facts  now. 
at  the  proper  time  he  will  certainly  sup- 
port a  request  for  additional  funds  to 
step  up  and  push  forward  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  the  B-70  program,  because 
the  development  of  tiie  maimed  bomber 
is  m  our  frontline  of  defense.  I  think 
we  will  nef.'d  .'juch  craft  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
rapidly  replaced  by  any  kind  of  missile. 
Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  my 
understanding — and  if  I  am  incorrect 
in  my  understanding.  I  hope  to  be  cor- 
rected— that  all  actions  proposed  to  be 
taken  under  the  bill  are  consistent  with 
the  further  development  of  the  B-70. 
But  the  bill  is  a  procurement  bill  which 
deals  with  the  actual  cost  of  planes  or 
parts  in  being.  It  is  not  a  bill  which 
deals  with  authorization  for  research 
funds  for  research.  Funds  for  research 
and  development  on  the  B-70  can  be 
provided  by  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  if  so. 
that  action  would  be  wholly  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  already  stated 
that  when  the  appropriation  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  every  Senator  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  him.self  with 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  B-70 
program,  but  that  under  the  language 
of  section  412'bi.  the  program  does  not 
require  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  a  measure  of  this  type. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
my  understanding.  I  wanted  to  make 
the  record  clear  so  far  as  my  own  posi- 
tion is  concerned,  because  personally  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
manned  bomber  will  be  with  us  for  some 
time. 

Madam  President,  if  the  Senator  will 

indulge  me  further 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  say  for  the  record  that  one  feature 
of  the  bill  which  I  believe  should  be 
commended  is  the  way  in  which  it  sup- 
ports the  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  that  we  should 
put  the  defense  posture  of  this  country 
in  such  form  that  we  will  not  be  forced 
to  go  into  nuclear  wars.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
knows  that  in  committee  he  and  I  both 
have  felt  that  once  we  started  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  it  would  be  hard 
to  have  a  small  nuclear  war.  So  we 
have  felt  that  supports  should  be  given 
to  beefing  up.  if  we  will,  the  conventional 
forces  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  particularly,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  Air  Force,  so  that  we  can 
deal  with  limited  war  situations  in  a 
limited  way.  and  not  be  forced  into  a 
nuclear  war  because  of  inability  to  meet 
a  situation. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  been  interested  for  many 
years  in  large,  all-cargo  aircraft  to  pro- 
vide an  ever-ready  airlift  for  mobility  of 
our  fighting  ground  forces.  I  should 
like  to  a.sk  what  the  situation  is  regard- 
ing that  type  of  craft.  I  believe  it  is  now 
designed  as  the  C-141.  the  giant  cargo 
plane  that  will  have  a  capability  to 
fly  over  both  oceans  without  refueling 
and  stops.  The  plane  is  one  of  the 
most  badly  needed  instruments  in  our 
arsenal,  I  believe. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  subject  is  dealt 
with  on  page  13.  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph, of  the  committee  rep>ort. 

I  had  stated  that  we  included  in  the 
authorization  funds  for  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  B-70  as  well  as  the 
C-141,  the  new  jet  transport,  though 
it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so.  We  did 
this  because  the  Air  Force,  in  making 
up  its  presentation  to  the  committee,  in- 
cluded the  Item.  The  law  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  authorization  deal  with 
weapons  systems  that  are  in  the  stage 
of  research  and  development,  but  in  this 
instance  we  did.  because  we  approved  all 
the  aircraft  that  the  t>epartment  of  the 
Air  Force  recommended  to  us.  So  there 
are  funds  included  in  the  totals  for  the 
development  of  the  C-141. 

No  one  has  been  more  prophetic  in 
his  statements  as  to  our  defense  needs 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONEYJ,  who  for  several  years 
was  'the  voice  in  the  wilderness"  in- 
sisting that  we  modernize  our  lift  capa- 
bility. Today  we  see  the  necessity  for 
doing  so.  While  we  are  starting  a  little 
late,  we  will  try  to  expedite  the  program 
so  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  who  is  chainnan  of 
the  committee,  for  those  kind  remarks. 
There  will  be  sufficient  funds,  therefore, 
available  to  move  the  program  along  at 
the  most  rapid  possible  speed  consistent 
with  normal  design,  performance,  and 
perfection  of  the  tj-pe  of  aircraft  it  is  to 
be. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  is  so 
advised. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  inclusion  of  that  item. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
when  the  military  procurement  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate  Ai-med 
Services  Committee.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  speeding  up  by  1  or  2  years  the  date 
when  the  Nike-Zeus  anti-ICBM  missile 
system,  the  free  world  s  only  antimissile 


system  under  development,  would  be 
operational.  The  amendment  would 
have  authorized  allocation  of  $169  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1962  to  permit  the 
Army  to  go  into  limited  production  of 
certain  comjxjnent  parts  of  the  Zeus 
system  prior  to  completion  of  final  tests 
on  this  vital  defense  weapons  system. 
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as  was  done  with  the  Atlas  and  Polaris 
missile  systems.  I  urged  the  committee 
to  make  these  funds  available  to  the 
President  so  he  would  at  least  have  con- 
gressional authority  if  he  should  change 
his  mind  on  Zeu.s  component  part  pro- 
duction because  of  further  break- 
throughs the  Soviets  may  make  in 
coming  months  in  developing  their  anti- 
ICBM  missile  sy.stem.  The  committee, 
however,  by  a  decisive  vote  concurred  In 
the  administration's  position  on  declin- 
ing to  expedite  tlie  Zeus  program. 

This  decision  by  the  administration 
and  the  committee  has  concerned  me 
so  that  I  considered  offering  the  same 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have 
decided,  however,  against  doing  this  be- 
cause of  the  decisive  vote  in  committee 
and  also  because  information  surround- 
ing the  development  of  the  Zeus  system 
is  of  such  a  highly  classified  nature  that 
I  feel  it  should  be  discussed  only  in 
executive  session  of  the  committee. 

I  shall  not  labor  the  point  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  today  except  to  again  express 
my  grave  concern  about  this  decision, 
especially  in  view  of  the  recent  setbacks 
the  free  world  ha^  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  and  also  in  view  of 
the  intelligence  information  we  have 
available  as  to  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  developing  a 
Soviet  antimissile  system.  My  state- 
ment before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  classified  as  "secret,"  but  it  is 
available  to  any  Member  of  this  body 
wishing  to  study  the  facts  and  figures 
contained  thereiri.  In  addition  to  this. 
I  have  twice  this  year,  on  February  2  and 
24.  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  impor- 
tance of  speeding  up  the  operational  date 
of  the  Zeus  system,  and  on  February  22  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  every  Senator  attaching 
my  first  speech  and  the  January  30  Issue 
of  MLssile  and  Rockets  magazine,  which 
contained  a  series  of  important  articles 
on  the  Zeus  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  U>  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
during  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  pro- 
curement of  alrci-aft.  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  aircraft:  For  the  Army.  $211,000,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,585,- 
600.000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,812,000,000,  of 
which  amount  $525,000,000  Is  authorized 
only  for  the  procurement  of  long-range 
manned  aircraft  for  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  $550,800,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $606,400,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $27,000,000  for  the  Air  Force  $2,- 
792,000,000. 

NAVAL     VXSSCLS 

For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $2,915,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  biU  was  passed. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi-eed  to. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  rressage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent-itives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  104  An  act  to  waive  certain  restrictions 
of  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with  re- 
spect to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States;  and  to  consent 
to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  and 

S.  712.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  duplicates  in 
bronze  of  a  gold  medal  presented  to  Robert 
Frost  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  emolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1372.  An  act  to  authorize  the  tempo- 
rary release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled 
acreage  allotments;  and 

H.R  2195  An  act  to  convey  certiln  land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese 
of  San  Dlcgo  Education   and  Welfare  Corp. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business,  to  consider  cer- 
tain treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  POLI.UTION 
OF  THE  SEA  BY  OIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  Executive  C  (86th  Cong.  2d 
sess.).  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  OiL 

The  Senate,  as  in  committe(!  of  the 
whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty, 
Executive  C  <86th  Cong.  2d  sei^s.').  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
which  was  read  the  second  time,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The    International    Convention    for    the 

Prevention   or  Pollution  or  the  Sea  by 

Oil,  1954 

The  Governments  represented  a';  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  PoUutlcn  of  the 
Sea  by  OU  held  In  London  from  2(5th  April, 
1954,  to  12th  May.  1954. 

Desiring  to  take  action  by  common  agree- 
ment to  prevent  pollution  of  the  tea  by  oil 
discharged  from  ships,  and  considering  that 
this  end  may  best  be  achieved  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Convention, 

Have  accordingly  appointed  the  under- 
signed plenipotentiaries,  who,  having  com- 
municated their  full  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  folIo^jTs: 

ARTTCUC   I 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  following  expressions  shall 
(unless  the  context  otherwise  requires)  have 


the  me&nings  hereby  respectively  as&igned 
to  them,  that  Is  to  say:  — 

"The  Bureau"  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to  It  by  ArUcle  XXI; 

"Discharge"  In  relation  to  oil  or  to  an  oliy 
mixture  means  any  discharge  ot  escape  how- 
soever caused; 

"Heavy  dlesel  oil"  means  marine  dlesel  oil. 
other  than  those  distillates  of  which  more 
than  50  percent,  by  volume  distils  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  340"  C.  when 
tested  by  A.S.T.M.  Standard  Method  D. 
158/53: 

"^Ue"  means  a  nautical  mile  of  6080  feet 
or  1852  metres; 

"OH"  means  crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  heavy 
dlesel  oil  and  lubricating  oil,  and  "oily*  shall 
be  construed  accordingly. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention the  territories  of  a  Contracting 
Government  mean  the  territory  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  it  is  the  Government  and  any 
other  territory  for  the  International  rela- 
tions of  which  the  Government  Is  respon- 
sible and  to  which  the  Convention  shall  have 
been  extended  under  Article  XVIII. 

ARTICLS   n 

The  present  Convention  shall  apply  to 
sea-going  ships  registered  In  any  of  the 
territories  of  a  Contracting  Government, 
except 

(I)  ships  for  the  time  being  used  as  naval 
auxiliaries; 

(II)  ships  of  under  500  tons  gross  tonnage; 
(HI)    ships  for  the  time  being  engaged  in 

the  whaling  Industry; 

(iv)  ships  for  the  time  l>elng  navigating 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  and  their 
connecting  and  tributary  waters  as  far  east 
as  the  lower  exit  of  the  Lachlne  Canal  at 
Montreal  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

ARTICLE    m 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles 
IV  and  V.  the  discharge  from  any  tanker, 
being  a  ship  to  which  the  (Convention  applies, 
within  any  of  the  prohibited  zones  referred 
to  In  Annex  A  to  the  Convention  In  relation 
to  tankers  of — 

(a)  oU; 

(b)  any  oily  mixture  the  oil  in  which  fouls 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  shall  be  prohibited. 

For  the  purposes  of  tills  paragraph  the  oil 
in  an  oily  mixture  of  less  than  100  parts  of 
oil  In  1,000,000  parts  of  the  mixture  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  foul  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV 
and  V,  any  discharge  into  the  sea  from  a 
ship,  being  a  ship  to  which  the  Convention 
applies  and  not  being  a  tanker,  of  oily  bal- 
last water  or  tank  washings  shall  he  made 
as  far  as  practicable  from  land.  As  from  a 
date  three  years  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Convention  comes  Into  force,  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  Article  shall  apply  to  ships  other  than 
tankers  as  it  applies  to  tankers,  except 
that — 

(a)  the  prohibited  zones  in  relation  to 
ships  other  than  tankers  shall  be  those  re- 
ferred to  as  such  In  Annex  A  to  the  Con- 
vention; and 

(b)  the  discharge  of  oil  or  of  an  oily  mix- 
ture from  such  a  ship  shall  not  be  prohibited 
when  the  ship  is  proceeding  to  a  port  not 
provided  with  such  reception  facilities  as  are 
referred  to  in  Article  VIII. 

(3)  Any  contravention  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  Article  shall  be  an  offense 
punishable  under  the  laws  of  the  territory 
In  which  the  ship  is  registered. 

ARTICLE    IV 

(1)    Article  in  shall  not  apply  to — 

(a)  the  discharge  of  oil  or  of  an  oily  mix- 
ture from  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  preventing  damage  to 
the  ship  or  cargo,  or  saving  life  at  sea;   or 

(b)  the  escape  of  oil,  or  of  an  oily  mix- 
ture, resulting  from  damage  to  the  ship 
or  unavoidable  leakage,  if  all  reasonable 
precautions  have  been  taken  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  damage  or  discovery  of  the 
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leakage   for   the   purpose   of   preventing    or 

minimising  the  escape  : 

I    (c)   the  discharge  of  sediment — 

(1)  which  cannot  be  pumped  from  the 
cargo  tanks  of  tankers  by  reason  of  its  solid- 
ity: or 

(ii)  which  is  residue  arising  from  the  puri- 
fication or  clarincation  of  oil  fuel  or  lubricat- 
ing oil. 

provided  that  such  discharge  is  made  as  far 
from  land  as  is  practicable. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  such  discharge  or 
escape  as  is  referred  to  in  this  Article  a  state- 
ment shall  be  made  in  the  oil  record  book 
required  by  Article  IX  of  the  circumstances 
of  and  reason  for  the  discharge. 

I  ARTICLE    V 

Article  III  shall  not  apply  to  the  discharge 
from  the  bilges  of  a  ship — 

(a)  of  any  oily  mixture  during  the  period 
of  twelve  months  following  the  date  on 
which  the  Convention  comes  into  force  In 
respect  of  the  territory  in  which  the  ship  Is 
registered: 

(b)  after  the  expiration  of  such  p>erlod.  of 
an  oilj-  mixture  containing  no  oil  other  than 
lubricating  oil 

.ARTICUE    VI 

The  penalties  which  may  be  Imposed  In 
piu-suance  of  Article  III  under  the  law  of  any 
of  the  territories  of  a  Contracting  Govern- 
ment In  respect  of  the  unlawful  discharge 
from  a  ship  of  oil  or  of  an  oily  mixture  Into 
waters  outside  the  territorial  waters  of  that 
territory  shall  not  be  less  than  the  penalties 
which  may  be  Imposed  under  the  law  of  that 
territory  in  respect  of  the  unlawful  discharge 
of  oil  or  of  an  oily  mixture  from  a  ship  Into 
such  territorial  waters. 

I  ARTICU:   vii 

As  from  a  date  twelve  months  after  the 
present  Convention  comes  Into  force  In  re- 
spect of  any  of  the  territories  of  a  Con- 
tracting Oovernment  all  ships  registered  In 
that  territory  shall  be  required  to  be  so 
fitted  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fuel  oil  or 
heavy  dlesel  oil  Into  bilges  the  contents  of 
which  are  discharged  into  the  sea  without 
being  passed  through  an  oUy-water  sepa- 
rator. 

ARTICLE  vin 
As  from  a  date  three  years  after  the  pres- 
ent Convention  comes  into  force  In  respect 
of  any  of  the  territories  of  a  Contracting 
Government,  that  Government  shall  ensure 
the  provisions  in  each  main  port  in  that 
territory  of  facilities  adequate  for  the  recep- 
tion, without  causing  undue  delay  to  ships. 
of  such  residues  from  oily  ballast  water  and 
tank  washings  as  would  remain  for  disposal 
by  ships,  other  than  tankers,  using  the  port, 
If  the  water  had  been  separated  by  the  use 
of  an  oily-water  .separator,  a  settling  tank  or 
otherwise.  Each  Contracting  Government 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  which 
ports  are  the  main  ports  In  its  territories  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Article,  and  shall  notify 
the  Bureau  in  writing  accordingly  Indicating 
whether  adequate  reception  facilities  have 
been  installed. 

ARTICT.E    IX 

( 1 )  There  shall  be  carried  in  every  ship  to 
which  the  Convention  applies  an  oil  record 
book  (Whether  as  part  of  the  ship's  official 
logbook  or  otherwise)  in  the  form  specified 
in  Annex  B  to  the  present  Convention.  The 
appropriate  entries  shall  be  made  in  that 
book,  and  each  page  of  the  book,  Including 
any  statement  under  paragraph  (2)  of  Ar- 
ticle IV.  shall  be  signed  by  the  officer  or  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  operations  concerned 
and  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  The  written 
entries  in  the  oil  record  book  shall  be  in  an 
official  language  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  ship  is  registered,  or  in  English  or 
French. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  any  of 
the    territories    of    a    Contracting    Govern- 


ment may  Inspect  on  board  any  such  ship 
while  within  a  port  In  that  territory  the 
oil  record  book  required  to  be  carried  In  the 
ship  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention,  and  may  make  a  true  copy 
of  any  entry  In  that  book  and  may  require 
the  master  of  the  ship  to  certify  that  the 
copy  is  a  true  copy  of  such  entry.  Any  copy 
so  made  which  purports  to  have  been  cer- 
tified by  the  master  of  the  ship  as  a  true 
copy  of  an  entry  In  the  ships  oil  record  book 
shall  be  made  admissible  in  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings as  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  In 
the  entry.  Any  action  by  the  competent  au- 
thorities under  this  paragraph  shall  be  taken 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  the  ship 
shall  not  be  delayed. 

ARTICLE    X 

( 1 1  Any  Contracting  Government  may 
furnish  to  the  Contracting  Government  In 
the  territory  of  which  a  ship  is  registered 
particulars  in  writing  of  evidence  that  any 
provision  of  the  Convention  has  been  con- 
travened In  respect  of  that  ship,  whereso- 
ever the  alleged  contravention  may  have 
taken  place.  If  It  la  practicable  to  do  so.  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  former  Oovern- 
ment shall  notify  the  master  of  the  ship  of 
the  alleged  contravention 

(2)  Upon  receiving  such  particulars  the 
latter  Government  shall  Investigate  the 
matter,  and  may  request  the  former  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  further  or  better  particu- 
lars of  the  alleged  contravention.  If  the 
Government  In  the  territory  of  which  the 
ship  Is  registered  Is  satisfied  that  sufficient 
evidence  Is  available  In  the  form  required  by 
law  to  enable  proceedings  against  the  owner 
or  master  of  the  ship  to  be  taken  In  respect 
of  the  alleged  contravention.  It  shall  cause 
such  proceedings  to  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  shall  Inform  the  other  Con- 
tracting Government  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
result  of  such  proceedings. 

ARnCLE    XI 

Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall 
be  construed  as  derogating  from  the  powers 
of  any  Contracting  Government  to  take 
measures  within  Its  jurisdiction  In  respect 
of  any  matter  to  which  the  Convention  re- 
lates or  as  extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
Contracting  Government. 

ARTICLE  xn 
Each  Contracting  Government  shall  send 
to  the  Bureau  and  to  the  appropriate  organ 
of  the  United  Nations — 

(a)  the  text  of  laws,  decrees,  orders  and 
regulations  In  force  In  its  territories  which 
give  effect  to  the  present  Convention; 

(b)  all  official  reports  or  sununarles  of  of- 
ficial reports  In  so  far  as  they  show  the  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention,  provided  always  that  such 
reports  or  summaries  are  not.  In  the  opinion 
of  that  Government,  of  a  confidential 
nature. 

ARTICLE  xni 
Any  dispute  between  Contracting  Govern- 
ments relating  to  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  the  present  Convention  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation  shall  be  re- 
ferred at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  decision 
unless  the  parties  In  dispute  agree  to  submit 
It  to  arbitration. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

(1;  The  present  Convention  shall  remain 
open  for  signature  for  three  months  from 
this  day's  date  and  shall  thereafter  remain 
open  for  acceptance. 

(2)  Governments  may  become  parties  to 
the  Convention  by — 

(I)  signature  without  reservation  as  to 
acceptance: 

(II)  signature  subject  to  acceptance  fol- 
lowed by  acceptance:  or 

(Hi)   acceptance. 


(3)  Acceptance  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  acceptance  with 
the  Bureau,  which  shall  inform  all  Govern- 
ments that  have  already  signed  or  accepted 
the  Convention  of  each  signature  and  de- 
posit of  an  acceptance  and  of  the  date  of 
such  signature  or  deposit. 

ARTICLE    XV 

( 1 1  The  present  Convention  shall  come 
into  force  twelve  months  after  the  date  on 
which  not  less  than  ten  Governments  have 
become  parties  to  the  Convention.  Including 
five  Governments  of  countries  each  with  not 
less  than  500.000  gross  tons  of  tanker 
tonnage. 

(2) — (a)  For  each  Government  which 
signs  the  Convention  without  reservation  as 
to  acceptance  or  accepts  the  Convention  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  the  Convention  comes 
into  force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  Article  It  shall  come  into  force  on 
that  date.  For  each  Government  which  ac- 
cepts the  Convention  on  or  after  that  date, 
it  shall  come  Into  force  three  months  after 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  that  Govern- 
ment's acceptance. 

(b)  The  Bureau  shall,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Inform  all  Ooverrmients  which  have  signed 
or  accepted  the  Convention  of  the  date  on 
which  It  will  come  into  force. 

AKTICLE    XVI 

fl)  Upon  the  request  of  any  Contracting 
Government  a  proposed  amendment  of  the 
present  Convention  shall  be  communicated 
by  the  Bureau  to  all  Contracting  Govern- 
ments for  consideration. 

(2)  Any  amendment  communicated  to 
Contracting  Governments  for  consideration 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  by  all 
Contracting  Governments  and  shall  come 
Into  force  on  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
six  months  after  It  has  been  so  communi- 
cated, unless  any  one  of  the  Contracting 
Governments  shall  have  made  a  declaration 
not  less  than  two  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  p>erlod  that  It  does  not  accept 
the  amendment. 

(3) — (a)  A  conference  of  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments to  consider  amendments  of  the 
Convention  proposed  by  any  Contracting 
Oovernment  shall  be  conveyed  by  the  Bureau 
upon  the  request  of  one-third  of  the  Con- 
tracting Governments. 

(b)  Every  amendment  adopted  by  such  a 
conference  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of 
the  Contracting  Governments  represented 
shall  be  communicated  by  the  Bureau  to  all 
Contracting  Governments  for  their  accept- 
ance. 

(4)  Any  amendment  communicated  to 
Contracting  Governments  for  their  accept- 
ance under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article 
shall  come  into  force  for  all  Contracting 
Governments,  except  those  which  before  It 
comes  Into  force  make  a  declaration  that 
they  do  not  accept  the  amendment,  twelve 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  amend- 
ment U  accepted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Con- 
tracting Governments. 

(5)  Any  declaration  under  this  Article 
shall  be  made  by  a  notification  In  writing  to 
the  Bureau  which  shall  notify  all  Contract- 
ing Governments  of  the  receipt  of  the 
declaration. 

(6)  The  Bureau  shall  Inform  all  signatory 
and  Contracting  Governments  of  any  amend- 
ments which  come  into  force  under  this 
Article,  together  with  the  date  on  which  such 
amendments  shall  come  Into  force. 

AUTicLE  xvn 
(1)  The  present  Convention  may  be  de- 
nounced by  any  Contracting  Oovernment  at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
five  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Con- 
vention comes  into  force  for  that  Govern- 
ment. 
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(2)  Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by  a 
notification  In  writing  addressed  to  the  Bu- 
reau, which  shall  notify  all  the  Contracting 
Governments  of  .iny  denunciation  received 
and  of  the  date  of  Its  receipt. 

(3)  A  denunciation  shall  take  effect  twelve 
months,  or  such  longer  period  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  notification,  after  Its  receipt 
by  the  Bureau. 

ARTICLE     XVIII 

(1) — (a)  Any  Oovernment  may,  at  the 
time  of  signature  or  acceptance  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
declare  by  notification  In  writing  given  to 
the  Bureau  that  the  Convention  shall  extend 
to  any  of  the  territories  for  whose  interna- 
tional relations  It  Is  responsible. 

(b)  The  Convention  shall,  from  the  date 
of  the  receipt  of  the  notification,  or  from 
such  other  date  as  may  be  sjjeclfled  In  the 
notification,  extend  to  the  territories  named 
therein. 

(2) — (a)  Any  Contracting  Government 
which  has  made  a  declaration  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article  may.  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  a  i>erlod  of  five  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  Convention  has 
been  so  extended  to  any  territory,  give  noti- 
fication In  writing  to  the  Bureau,  declaring 
that  the  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend  to 
any  such  territory  named  In  the  notification. 

(b)  The  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend 
to  any  territory  mentioned  In  such  notifica- 
tion twelve  months,  or  ruch  longer  period  bls 
may  be  specified  therein,  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  notification  by  the  Bureau. 

(2)  The  Bureau  shall  Inform  all  Con- 
tracting Governments  of  the  extension  of 
the  Convention  to  any  territories  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article,  and  of  the 
termination  of  any  such  extension  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  stating  In 
each  case  the  date  from  which  the  Conven- 
tion has  been,  or  will  cease  to  be.  so  ex- 
tended. 

AXTICLZ   xiz 

(1)  In  case  of  war  or  other  hostilities,  a 
Contracting  Government  which  considers 
that  It  Is  affected,  whether  as  a  belligerent 
or  as  a  neutral,  may  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  present 
Convention  In  respect  of  all  or  any  of  Its 
territories.  The  suspending  Government 
shall  Immediately  give  notice  of  any  such 
suspension  to  the  Bureau. 

(2)  The  suspending  Government  may  at 
any  time  terminate  such  suspension  and 
shall  in  any  event  terminate  it  as  soon  as 
It  ceases  to  be  justified  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Article.  Notice  of  such  termi- 
nation shall  be  given  Inunediately  to  the 
Bureau   by   the   Government  concerned. 

(3)  The  Bureau  shall  notify  all  Contract- 
ing Governments  of  any  suspension  or  ter- 
mination of  suspension  under  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  XX 

As  soon  as  the  present  Convention  comes 
Into  force  It  shall  be  registered  by  the  Bu- 
reau with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  XXI 

The  duties  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
unless  and  until  the  Inter-Governmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organisation  comes 
Into  being  and  takes  over  the  duties  assigned 
to  It  under  the  Convention  signed  at  Gen- 
eva on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1948,  and 
thereafter  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  said  Organisation. 

In  vrttness  whereof  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

Done  In  London  this  twelfth  day  of  May, 
1954,  m  English  and  French,  both  texts  being 
equally  authoritative,  in  a  single  copy,  which 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Bureau  and  of 


which  the  Bureau  shall  transmit  certified 
copies  to  all  signatory  and  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments. 

For  the  Government  of  Australiia: 
For  the  Government  of  Belgium: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

M.   A.  VAN  BOBCKEL. 

For  the  Government  of  Brazil: 
For  the  Government  of  Canada: 
Subject  to  ratification, 

Alan  Cumtn. 
For  the  Government  of  Ceylon : 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

T.  D  Perera. 
For  the  Government  of  Chile: 
For  the  Government  of  Denmark: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

Mogene  Blach. 
For   the   Government   of   Finland: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

S.    Sl.'NDMAN. 

For  the  Government  of  France: 
Sous  reserve  de  ratification. 

R.  Massicli. 
For  the  Oovernment  of  the   F<'deral   Re- 
public of  Germany: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

Karl  Schi:eert. 
For  the  Oovernment  of  Greece : 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

M  Sakaris. 
KosTAS  Lyras. 
For  the  Government  of  India : 
For  the  Government  of  Ireland: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

F.  H.  Boland. 
For  the  Government  of  Israel: 
For  the  Government  of  Italy : 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

GniLio  Isgianni. 
For  the  Government  of  Japan: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

8.  Matsumoto. 
For  the  Oovernment  of  Liberia: 
Subject   to   acceptance   or  ratification  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Llberlan  Senate. 

George    B.    STE^•ENSON. 
S.  Edward  Peal. 
For  the  Government  of  Mexico: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

O.  LuDEKS  DE  Negri. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands: 
Subject  to  ratification. 

A.  H   Hasselman. 
For  the  Oovernment  of  New  Zealand; 
Subject  to  acceptance. 
For  the  Government  of  Nicaragua: 

F.  H.  CO.NER 

For  the  Government  of  Norway: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

SiGtmD  Storhauc. 
For  the  Oovernment  of  Panama : 
For  the  Government  of  Poland; 
For  the  Government  of  Portugal: 
For  the  Oovernment  of  Spain: 
For  the  Government  of  Sweden: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

G.  B66s. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

Subject  to  ratification  by  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.SS.R. 

Y.  Malik. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland : 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

OiLMOtm  Jenkins 
Percy  Fatjlkner. 
For  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

For  the  Government  of  Venezuela: 
For  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia: 
Subject  to  acceptance. 

Prkdrag  Nikolic. 


Annkx  a 

PROHIBrrEB    rONES 

(1)   Subject  to  paragraph  (3)   of  this  An- 
nex, the  prohibited  zones  in  relation  to  tank- 


ers shall  be  all  sea  areas  within  50  miles 
from  land,  with  the  following  exceptions; 

(a)  The  Adriatic  Zones 

Within  the  Adriatic  Sea  the  prohibited 
zones  off  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
respectively  shall  each  extend  for  a  distance 
of  30  miles  from  land,  excepting  only  the 
island  of  Vis.  When  the  present  Conven- 
tion has  been  in  force  for  a  period  of  three 
years  the  said  zones  shaUl  each  be  extended 
by  a  further  20  miles  In  width  unless  the 
two  Governments  agree  to  postpone  such 
extension.  In  the  event  of  such  an  agree- 
ment the  said  Governments  shall  notify  the 
Bureau  accordingly  not  less  than  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
of  three  years  and  the  Bureau  shall  notify 
all  Contracting  Governments  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  The  North  Sea  Zone 

The  North  Sea  Zone  shall  extend  for  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  from  the  coasts  of  the 
following  countries: 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

the  Netherlands. 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

but  not  beyond  the  point  where  the  limit 
of  a  100-mlle  zone  off  the  west  coast  of  Jut- 
land Intersects  the  limit  of  the  50-mlle  zone 
off  the  coast  of  Norway. 

(c)    The  Atlantic  Zone 

The  Atlantic  Zone  shall  be  within  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  on  the  Greenwich  merid- 
ian 100  miles  In  a  north-north-easterly  di- 
rection from  the  Shetland  Islands;  thence 
northwards  along  the  Greenwich  meridian 
to  latitude  64°  north;  thenoe  westwards 
along  the  64th  parallel  to  longitude  10'  west; 
thence  to  latitude  60°  north,  longitude  14^ 
west;  thence  to  latitude  54°30'  north,  longi- 
tude 30°  west;  thence  to  latitude  44'20' 
north,  longitude  30°  west;  thence  to  latitude 
48°  north,  longitude  14°  west;  thence  east- 
wards along  the  48th  parallel  to  a  point  of 
intersection  with  the  50-mile  zone  off  the 
coast  of  France.  Provided  th.it  In  relation 
to  voyages  which  do  not  extend  seawards 
beyond  the  Atlantic  Zone  as  defined  above, 
and  which  are  to  ports  not  provided  with 
adequate  facilities  for  the  reception  of  oily 
residue,  the  Atlantic  Zone  shall  be  deemed 
to  terminate  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  from 
land. 

(d)    The  Australian  Zone 

The  Australian  Zone  shall  extend  for  a 
distance  of  150  miles  from  iJie  coasts  of 
Australia,  except  off  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  the  Australian  mainland  between 
the  point  opposite  Thursday  Island  and  the 
point  on  the  west  coast  at  20°  south  latitude. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  An- 
nex the  prohibited  zones  in  relation  to  ships 
other  than  tankers  shall  be  all  sea  areas 
within  50  miles  from  land  with  the  following 
exceptions; 

(a)    The    Adriatic    Zones 

Within  the  Adriatic  Sea  the  prohibited 
zones  off  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
respectively  shall  each  extend  for  a  distance 
of  20  miles  from  land,  excepting  only  the 
island  of  Vis.  After  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  three  years  following  the  applica- 
tion of  prohibited  zones  to  ships  other  than 
tankers  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  III  the  said  zones  shall  each  be 
extended  by  a  further  30  miles  In  width  un- 
less the  two  Governments  agree  to  postpone 
such  extension.  In  the  event  of  such  an 
agreement  the  said  Governments  shall  notify 
the  Bureau  accordingly  not  less  than  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
of  three  years,  and  the  Bureau  shall  notify 
all  Contracting  Governments  of  such  agree- 
ment. 
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1   (b)     The  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  Zones 

The  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  Zones  shall 
extend  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the 
coasts  of  the  following  countries: 

Belgium, 

Denmark, 

the   Federal   Republic  of   Germany, 

Ireland, 

the  Netherlands. 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland, 

but  not  beyond  the  point  where  the  limit  of 
a  lOO-mlle  zone  off  the  west  coast  of  Jutland 
intersects  the  limit  of  the  50-mlle  zone  off 
the  coast  of  Norway. 

i3) — (a)  Any  Contracting  Government 
may  propose — 

(i)  the  reduction  of  any  zone  off  the  coast 
of  any  of  its  territories: 

til)  the  extension  of  any  such  zone  to  a 
maximum  of  100  miles  from  any  such  coast, 
by  making  a  declaration  to  that  effect  and 
the  reduction  or  extension  shall  come  Into 
force  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  six 
months  after  the  declaration  has  been  made, 
unless  any  one  of  the  ContracUng  Govern- 
ments shall  have  made  a  declaration  not 
less  than  two  months  before  the  expiration 
of  that  period  that  its  interests  are  affected 
either  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  its 
coasts  or  by  reason  of  its  ships  trading  in  the 
area,  and  that  it  does  not  accept  the  reduc- 
tion or  extension,  as  the  case  may  be. 

lb)  Any  declaration  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  by  a  notification  In  writing  to 
the  Bureau  which  shall  notify  all  Contract- 
ing Governments  of  the  receipt  of  the  decla- 
ration. 
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Annex  B 

Form  of  oil  record   book 

I.    FOR    TANKERS 


I>ate  of  entry 

(a)  Ballasttap  of  and  discharge 
of  ballast  from  cargo  tanks 

1.  Identify  numbers  of  Unlc^.s) 

9.  ~          ' 

1  ype  of  oil  previously  con- 
tained in  tank(s)... 

J. 

Date  and  placp  of  balia.«tinK 
Date  and  time  of  discharge 
of  ballast  water 

--  -• 

4. 

b. 

Place  or  position  of  ship. . 

*. 

.\pproxlmate  amount  of  oil- 
contaminated  water  trans- 
ferred to  slop  lunk(s).. 

i. 

Identity    numbers    of   slop 
tank(s) *^ 

(b) 

Cleaning  of  cargo  tanks 

Identity  numbers  of  tankfs) 
cleane<J 

9. 

Type  of  oil  previously  con- 
tained In  tank  (s). 

10. 

Identity    numbers    of   slop 
Unk(sl  to  which  wa.shinps 
transferred 

11. 

Dates  and  times  of  cleaning 

(c) 

12. 

Settling  in  slop  tank(!*)  and 
discharge  of  water 

Identity    numbers    of    sloii 
tank(s)  

13. 

Period  of  settling  (In  iiours) 
Date  and  time  of  discharge"" 
of  water 

14. 

15.  1 

Place  or  poeiition  of.ihip 

lb.  J 

\|)proximat6   guautilies   of 
residue 

(d) 

n 

17    1 

Disposal  from  ship  of  oily 
wlducs   from   slop   tauk(8) 
ad  other  sources 

^ate  and  metho<l  of  .lisposal 
'lac««  or  position  of  ship 

18.   1 

lu.  s 

Sources    and    approximate 
fjuan  titles.. 

n.     rOR    SHIPS     OTHER 

THAN     TANKXRS 

Date  of  entry 

(a)  Ballasting,  or  cleaning 
during  voyage,  of  bunker 
fuel  tanks 

1.  Identity  number  of  tank(s).. 

2.  Type  of  oil  previously  con- 
tained in  tank(s) 

3.  Date  and  place  of  ballasting. 

4.  Date  and  time  of  discharge  of 
ballast  or  washing  water... 

5.  Place  or  position  of  ship 

6.  Whether  separator  used:  If 
3D,  eive  period  of  use 

7.  Disixjsal  of  oily  residue  re- 
tained on  board 

(b)  Disposal  from  ship  of  oily 
residues  from  bunker  fuel 
tanks  and  other  sources 

8.  Date  and  method  of  disposal. 

9.  Place  or  position  of  ship 

10.  Sources  and  approximate 
quantities 

"T'T'i 

(Signature  of  officer  or  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions concerned) 


(Signature  of  master) 

m.   FOR    ALL    SHIPS 


Date  of  entry 

Accidental  and  oth«"r  exceptional 
disctiarges  or  escapes  of  oil 

1.  Date  an<l  time  of  occurrence... 

'-'.  I'la  e  or  position  0  ship 

■i.  .\[>proximate    quantity    and 
type  of  oil 

4.  Circumstances  of  dlscliarge  or 
escape  and  general  remarks. 

(Signature  of  officer  or 
oltlcers  in  charge  of  the 
operations  concerned) 


(Signature  of  officer  or  offi- 
cers In  charge  of  the  oper- 
ations concerned) 

(J^lgnatiire  of  mister)   " 


(Signature  of  master) 

Certified  a  true  copy  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  OH,  1954,  and  of  the  annexes 
thereto : 

[SEAL]  E.     J.     P.^SSANT. 

Librarian    and    Keeper   of   the   Paperx 
for  the  Secretary  of   State  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 
London.  September  16,   1954 

Mr.   SPARKMAN  obtained   the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  convention  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  the  high  seas  by  oil 
discharged  from  ships,  especially  tank- 
ers. 

Oil  pollution  of  the  high  seas  consti- 
tutes an  international  problem  in  that 
oil  dumped  in  the  ocean  can  drift  many 
miles  and  befoul  beaches  and  harbors 
sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  from  where 
it  was  discharged.  Such  pollution  is  not 
only  harmful  to  coasts  and  coastal  wa- 


ters, but  also  to  birds  and  other  wildlife 
and  marine  resources. 

Since  World  War  I,  this  has  been  a 
problem  that  has  engaged  the  efforts  of 
maritime  nations  from  time  to  time.  All 
previous  such  efforts  have  failed,  for 
various  reasons.  The  present  convention 
was  negotiated  at  London  In  1954  but 
not  signed  by  the  United  States  for  lack 
of  consensus  among  the  interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  Industry  groups. 
In  fact  a  technical  working  group  at 
that  time  recommended  against  accept- 
ance of  the  convention  for  various 
reasons,  the  principal  of  which  were: 
First,  the  prospect  of  strengthening  the 
convention  at  another  conference  sched- 
uled 3  years  hence:  and  second,  the  fear 
that  adherence  then  might  result  In  a 
weakening  of  the  U.S.  Industry's  effec- 
tive voluntary  controls  over  pollution. 

The  prospective  conference,  however, 
never  materialized.  In  1958  the  conven- 
tion entered  into  force  for  most  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  and  in  1959 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization— IMCO — assumed 
responsibilities  under  the  convention  and 
also  certain  functions  from  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  light  of  these  more  re- 
cent developments,  the  executive  branch 
undertook  to  review  the  convention. 
The  result  of  this  review  is  the  present 
recommendation  that  the  United  States 
accept  the  convention,  subject  to  certain 
conditions. 

The  21  articles  of  the  convention  are 
summarized  on  pages  2-4  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  In  brief  terms,  the  con- 
vention seeks  to  alleviate  the  pollution 
problem  by  prohibiting  the  discharge  of 
oil  and  oily  wastes,  as  defined  by  the 
convention,  in  areas  close  to  land.  In 
general,  the  prohibited  zone  extends  50 
miles  from  shore.  In  certain  badly  pol- 
luted areas  it  ranges  as  high  as  100  miles 
for  ships.  For  tankers,  the  prohibited 
zones  are  necessarily  somewhat  larger. 
To  insure  comphance  with  this  prohibi- 
tion, the  convention  requires  ships  to 
carry  oil-record  books  which  are  open  to 
inspection  by  all  convention  parties.  On 
these  books  are  to  be  entered  all  actions 
that  might  result  in  a  diix;harge  of  oil 
or  oily  matters.  Again,  for  tankers  the 
requirements  are  more  stringent.  Viola- 
tors of  the  convention  will  be  tried  in 
the  courts  of  the  country  of  the  ship's 
registry. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  of  the 
matters  discussed  by  the  committee  and 
set  forth  on  pages  4-7  of  the  report,  only 
two  need  to  be  mentioned  here.  The 
committee  took  great  pains  that  the  rec- 
ord be  entirely  clear  on  the  supremacy 
of  U.S.  laws  in  U.S.  territorial  waters. 
The  convention  itself  is  quite  specific  on 
this  point,  but  lest  there  be  any  doubt, 
the  State  Department's  proposed  under- 
standing states  that  "article  XI  ef- 
fectively reserves  to  the  parties  to  the 
convention  freedom  of  legislative  action 
in  territorial  waters,  including  the  ap- 
plication of  existing  laws,  anything  in 
the  convention  which  may  appear  to  be 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Specifically, 
it  is  understood  that  offenses  in  the  U.S. 
territorial  waters  will  continue  to  be 
punishable  under  U.S.  laws  regardless 
of  the  ships  registry."    The  Department 
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of  State,  moreover,  gave  verbal  assur- 
ances to  the  committee  that  there  can  be 
absolutely  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  second  matter  that  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  concerns 
the  reference  of  disputes  to  the  World 
Court. 

The  article  in  question  reads : 

Any  dispute  between  contracting  govern- 
menu  relating  U)  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  the  present  convention  which 
latuiot  be  settled  by  negotiation  shall  be 
referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  de- 
cision unless  the  parties  In  dispute  agree 
to  submit  it  to  arbitration. 

Under  this  provision,  disputes  referred 
to  the  Court  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
.<;o-callcd  Connally  i-e.servo  tion  by  which 
the  United  States  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  decide  what  is  within  its  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  and  therefoie  not  subject 
to  the  Courts  jurisdiction.  Here  it  i.s 
important  to  keep  two  things  in  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  of  which  the  Court's  statute  is 
an  inteeral  part,  contains  a  general  pio- 
hibition  against  intervention  in  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  of  any  state.  In  the  .sec- 
ond place,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  issue  arising  under  this  treaty  that 
might  involve  the  question  of  domestic 
jurisdiction.  The  convention  applies  to 
vessels  far  out  at  .sea.  It  does  not  p>er- 
tain  to  ve.ssels  in  U.S.  territorial  waters, 
nor  to  oil  or  oily  wa,stes  produced  from 
fields  or  drilling  operations,  as  was  made 
clear  at  the  committee's  hearings.  The 
committee  accepted  the  Department  of 
State's  view  that  a  reservation,  such  as 
the  Connally  reservation  was  entirely 
unnecessary  in  this  case. 

Madam  President,  the  committee  en- 
dor.sed  this  convention  as  a  necessai'v 
first  step  toward  the  prevention  of  oil 
pollution  of  the  high  seas.  Neither  the 
State  Department,  nor  the  industry,  nor 
the  committee  pretends  that  this  treaty 
is  perfect.  However,  the  understanding, 
reservations,  and  recommendations  at- 
tached as  a  condition  to  our  ratification 
will  bring  the  treaty  more  in  line  with 
accepted  U.S.  standards  and  practices 
Moreover,  with  the  machinery  of  IMCO 
now  functioning,  and  a  review  confer- 
ence scheduled  for  1962  to  consider 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  treaty. 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  accept 
the  convention.  As  long  as  we  remain 
outside  of  the  convention,  we  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  improve  it.  An 
industry  spokesman  has  assured  the 
committee  that  its  acceptance  will  not 
result  in  the  lowering  of  high  "good 
housekeeping"  standards  now  employed 
voluntarily  by  the  industry. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth 
on  page  4  of  the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  in- 
asmuch as  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  sufferers  from  the 
dumping  of  oil  on  the  hi^h  seas,  it  seems 
to  be  very  much  in  our  interest  to  ap- 
prove the  convention.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  very  ably  presented 
the  reasons  why  we  should  be  concerned 
with  the  convention  and  why  we  should 
approve  it.     I  simply  wish  to  associate 


myself  with  his  remarks  and  to  urge  that 
the  convention  be  approved  subject  to 
understandings  and  reservations  as  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  convention  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through 
its  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  resolution  of  ratification, 
which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  roolved  (txro-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  roucvrring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954.  in 
the  English  and  French  languages,  which 
was  signed  at  Ixindon  on  May  12.  1954,  in 
behalf  of  certain  states,  but  not  the  United 
.States  of  America,  subject  to  the  following 
understanding  and  reservations  and  with 
the   folloving    recommendation: 

The  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the 
Se.\  by  Oil.  1954.  is  subject  to  the  following 
understanding: 

In  accepting  the  Convention  the  United 
States  declares  that  it  does  so  subject  to 
the  understanding  that  article  XI  effectively 
reserves  to  the  parties  to  the  convention 
freedom  of  legislative  action  in  territorial 
waters,  including  the  application  of  exist- 
ing laws,  anything  In  the  convention  which 
may  appear  to  be  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Si)eclttcally,  It  Is  understood  that  offen.ses  in 
US  territorial  waters  will  continue  to  be 
puni.^hable  under  U.S  laws  regardless  of 
the  ship's  registry: 

The  acceptance  by  the  Unit«d  States  of 
America  of  the  said  convention  is  subject  to 
the  following  reservations: 

1.  The  United  States  accepts  article  VIII 
of  the  convention,  subject  to  the  reservation 
that,  while  It  will  urge  port  authorities,  oil 
terminals,  or  private  contractors  to  provide 
adequate  disposal  facilities,  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  obliged  to  construct. 
op>erate.  or  mauitain  shore  facilities  at  places 
on  U.S.  coasts  or  waters  where  such  facilities 
may  be  deemed  Inadeqiaate.  or  to  as.sume  any 
tinanclal  obligation  to  assist  in  such 
activities; 

2.  Tlie  United  States  accepts  the  conven- 
tion svibject  to  the  reservation  that  amend- 
ments commvMiicated  to  contracting  govern- 
ments vuider  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  article  XVI  will  become  binding  upon  the 
United  .stales  of  America  only  after  notifica- 
tion of  Jicceptance  thereof  has  been  given 
by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  accept- 
ing the  convention  eubject  to  the  afore- 
said understanding  and  reservations,  recom- 
mends that  the  parties  give  consideration  to 
the  formulation  of  amendments  to  the  con- 
vention at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to 
bring  about — 

1 1 )  International  uniformity  In  fines  and 
penalties; 

(2)  International  uniformity  of  enforce- 
ment; 

(3)  A  more  realistic  definition  of  what 
shall  constitute  oil  pollution; 

(4)  The  right  of  access  of  each  contri\cling 
government  to  the  official  reports  of  other 
contracting  governments  filed  with  the  bu- 
reau which  relate  to  Its  own  vessels;  and 

(5)  A  more  flexible  arrangement  for  fixing 
the  time  within  which  contracting  govern- 
ments shall  notify  the  bureau  whether  or 
not  they  accept  an  amendment. 

Attest.  . 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate"  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  believe  it  is  the  understanding  that  the 


vote  on  that  question  will  be  deferred 
until  tomorrow.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask.  then,  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  conven- 
tion be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Executive  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  further  consideration 
of  Executive  C  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 


MODIFICATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LOAD  LINE  CONVENTION 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal <Ex.  I,  87th  Cong..  1st  sess.  • . 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  on  May  31.  1949.  for  modifica- 
tion of  article  3^e>  of  the  International 
Load  Line  Convention  signed  at  London 
on  July  5.  1930.  which  was  read  the 
second  time,  as  follows: 

(e)  A  "new  ship"  Is  a  ship,  the  keel  of 
which  Is  laid  on  or  after  the  1st  July.  1932. 
all  other  ships  being  regarded  as  existing 
ships;  except  that  where  the  Convention  has 
been  modified  as  provided  in  Article  20(li. 
the  term  "new  ship  '  shall,  so  far  as  the 
modification  Is  concerned,  be  taken  to  mean 
a  ship  the  keel  of  which  Is  laid  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
modification,  all  other  ships  being  regarded, 
so  far  as  the  modification  Is  concerned,  as 
existing  ships. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
since  1933  the  United  States  has  been  a 
party  to  the  International  Load  Line 
Convention.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
convention  is  to  limit  the  extent  to 
which  ships  engaged  in  international 
commerce  may  be  loaded.  Such  vessels 
are  marked  with  so-called  load  lines, 
which,  taking  into  account  the  season 
and  the  area  where  the  ship  will  be 
operated,  indicate  the  point  beyond 
which  the  vessel  may  not  safely  be 
submerged. 

Some  64  countries  are  now  parties  to 
this  convention. 

The  treaty  now  before  the  Senate 
makes  a  slight  technical  change  in  the 
provisions  of  article  3  of  the  convention. 
The  convention  itself  distinguishes  be- 
tween ships  existing  at  the  time  the 
convention  came  into  effect  and  ships 
whose  keels  were  laid  thereafter.  The 
amendment  now  under  consideration 
clarifies  the  definition  of  the  term  '  new 
ship."  The  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
that  modifications  in  ship  design  agreed 
to  under  the  convention  are  not  to  take 
effect  retroactively  but  would  apply  only 
to  new  ships. 

The  committ^^e  has  received  no  objec- 
tions from  the  industry  to  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  on  May  9.  after 
a  brief  hearing,  without  objection 
ordered  the  convention  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  proposal  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  resolution  of  ratification,  which 
the  clerk  will  read. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advice  and  consent  to  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  America  of  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  on 
May  31.  1949,  for  modification  of  article  3(e) 
of  the  International  Load  Line  Convention 
»igned   at   London   on   July   5.    1930. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
as  in  the  case  of  Executive  C,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  vote  shall  not  be  taken  on  this 
proposal  today,  but  that  it  will  be  de- 
ferred until  tomorrow.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Executive  I  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Executive  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Executive  I  will  be  tempora- 
rily laid  aside. 


TREATY   OP   EXTRADITION    WITII 
BRAZIL 

The  Senate,  a^  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty 
of  extradition  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  fExec.  H,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.^ 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January  13. 
1961,  which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows: 

TKE.ITY    or   EXTP.ADITK  N    BnWtEN  THE  Uktted 

States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
I  or   Brazil 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  desiring  to  make 
more  effective  the  cooperation  of  their  re- 
spective countries  in  the  repression  of  crime, 
have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  extra- 
dition and  for  this  purpose  have  appointed 
the  following  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  His  Excellency  John  Moors  Cabot, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Brazil,  and 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil:  His  Excellency  Horacio  Lafer,  Min- 
ister of  State  for  External  Relations, 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  agree  as  follows: 

article  I 

Each  Contracting  State  agrees,  under  the 
conditions  established  by  the  present  Treaty 
and  each  in  accordance  with  the  legal  for- 
malities in  force  in  Its  own  country,  to  de- 
liver up.  reciprocally,  persons  found  in  Its 
territory  who  have  been  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  any  of  the  crimes  or  offenses 
specified  in  Article  II  of  the  present  Treaty 
and  committed  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  other,  or  outside  thereof  un- 
der the  conditions  specified  in  Article  TV  of 
the  present  Treaty:  provided  that  such  sur- 
render shall  take  place  only  upon  such  evi- 
dence of  criminality  as.  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  per- 
son so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  Justify 
his  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime  or 
offense  had  been  there  committed. 


ARTICLE    II 

Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  for 
prosecution  when  they  have  been  charged 
with,  or  to  undergo  sentence  when  they  have 
been  convicted  of,  any  of  the  following 
crimes  or  offenses: 

1  Murder  (including  crimes  designated  aa 
parricide,  poisoning,   and  Infanticide,  wlien 


provided     for    as    separate    crimes);     man- 
slaughter when  voiuntajy. 

2.  Rape,  abortion,  carnal  knowledge  of  (or 
violation  of)  a  girl  under  the  age  specified 
by  law  In  such  cases  In  both  the  requesting 
and  requested  States. 

3.  Malicious  wounding:  willful  assault 
resulting  in  grievous  bodily  harm. 

4.  Abduction,  detention,  deprivation  of 
liberty,  on  enslavement  of  women  or  girls 
for  immoral  purposes. 

5.  Kidnapping  or  abduction  of  minors  or 
adults  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money 
from  them  or  their  families  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  or  for  any  other  unlawful 
end. 

6.  Bigamy. 

7.  Arson. 

8.  The  malicious  and  unlawful  damaging 
of  railways,  trains,  vessels,  aircraft,  bridges, 
vehicles  and  other  means  of  travel  or  of 
public  or  private  buildings,  or  other  struc- 
tures, when  the  act  committed  shall  endan- 
ger human  life. 

9.  Piracy,  by  the  law  of  nations;  mutiny 
on  board  a  vessel  or  an  aircraft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebelling  against  the  authority  of  the 
Captain  or  Commander  of  such  vessel  or 
aircraft;  or  by  fraud  or  violence  taking  pos- 
session of  such  vessel  or  aircraft. 

10.  Burglary,  defined  to  be  the  breaking 
Into  or  entering  either  In  day  or  night  time, 
a  house,  ofBce,  or  other  building  of  a  Gov- 
ernment, corporation,  or  private  person,  with 
Intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein;  house- 
breaking. 

11.  Robbery. 

12.  Forgery  or  the  utterance  of  forged 
p.ipers. 

13.  The  forgery,  falsification,  theft  or  de- 
struction of  the  official  acts  or  public  records 
of  the  government  or  public  authority.  In- 
cluding Courts  of  Justice,  or  the  uttering 
or  fraudulent  use  of  the  same. 

14.  TTie  fabrication  or  the  uterance,  cir- 
culation or  fraudulent  use  of  any  of  the 
following  objects:  counterfeit  money, 
whether  coin  or  paper;  counterfeit  titles  or 
coupons  of  public  debt,  created  by  national, 
state,  provincial,  territorial,  local,  or  muni- 
cipal governments;  counterfeit  bank  notes  or 
other  Instruments  of  public  credit;  and 
counterfeit  seals,  stamps,  dies,  and  marks 
of  State  or  public  administration. 

15.  The  Introduction  of  Instruments  for 
the  fabrication  of  counterfeit  coins  or  bank 
notes  or  other  paper  currency  as  money. 

16.  Embezzlement  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons hired,  salaried  or  employed,  to  the  det- 
riment of  their  employers  or  principals. 

17.  Larceny. 

18.  Obtaining  money,  valuable  securities 
or  other  property  by  false  pretenses,  or  by 
threats  of  Injury. 

19.  Receiving  any  money,  valuable  secu- 
rities or  other  prof>erty  knowing  the  same 
to  have  been  unlawfully  obtained. 

20.  Fraud  or  breach  of  trust  by  a  bailee, 
banker,  factor,  trustee,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, guardian,  director  or  officer  of  any 
company  or  corporation  or  by  anyone  In  any 
fiduciary  capacity. 

21.  Willful  non-support  or  willful  aban- 
donment of  a  minor  or  other  dependent  per- 
son when  death  or  serious  bodily  Injury 
results  therefrom. 

22.  Perjury  (Including  willfully  false  ex- 
pert testimony);  subornation  of  perjviry. 

23    Soliciting,  receiving,  or  offering  bribes. 

24.  The  following  offenses  when  committed 
by  public  officials:  extortion;  embezzlement. 

25.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

26.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  of 
both  countries  for  the  suppression  of  slavery 
and  slave  trading. 

27.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  traffic  In.  use  of,  or  production 
or  manufacture  of,  narcotic  drugs  or  can- 
nabis. 

28.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  Illicit  manufacture  of  or  traffic 


In  substances  Injurious  to  health,  or  poison- 
ous chemicals. 

29.  Smuggling,  defined  to  be  the  act  of 
willfully  and  knowingly  violating  the  cus- 
toms laws  With  Intent  to  defraud  the  revenue 
by  International  traffic  In  merchandise  sub- 
ject to  duty. 

30  Aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  by  force 
of  arms. 

31.  Use  of  explosives  so  as  to  endanger 
human  life  or  property. 

32.  Procuration,  defined  as  the  procuring 
or  transporting  of  a  woman  or  girl  under 
age,  even  with  her  consent,  for  Immoral  pur- 
poses, or  of  a  woman  or  girl  over  age,  by 
fraud,  threats,  or  compulsion,  for  such  pur- 
poses with  a  view  In  either  case  to  gratifying 
the  passions  of  another  person;  profiting 
from  the  prostitution  of  another. 

33.  The  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the 
above  crimes  or  offenses,  when  such  attempt 
is  made  a  separate  offense  by  the  laws  of 
the  Contracting  States. 

34.  Participation  In  any  of  the  above 
crimes  or  offenses. 

ARTICLE    III 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  the  requested  State  shall  extra- 
dite a  person  accused  or  convicted  of  any 
crime  or  offense  enumerated  In  Article  11 
only  when  both  of  the  following  conditions 
exist: 

1.  The  law  of  the  requesting  State.  In  force 
when  the  crime  or  offense  was  committed, 
provides  a  pos-slble  penalty  of  deprivation  of 
liberty  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year; 
and 

2.  The  law  In  force  In  the  requested  SUte 
generally  provides  a  possible  penalty  of  dep- 
rivation of  liberty  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  year  which  would  be  applicable  If  the 
crime  or  offense  were  committed  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  requested  State. 

article  it 

When  the  crime  or  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted ouUide  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  requesting  State,  the  request  for  extra- 
dition need  not  be  honored  unless  the  laws 
of  the  requesting  State  and  those  of  the  re- 
quested State  authorise  punishment  of  such 
crime  or  offense  In  this  circumstance. 

The  words  "territorial  Jurisdiction"  as 
used  In  this  Article  and  In  Article  I  of  the 
present  Treaty  mean:  territory,  including 
territorial  waters,  and  the  airspace  there- 
over, belonging  to  or  under  the  control 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States;  and  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  or  to  a  citizen  or  corpo- 
ration thereof  when  such  vessel  Is  on  the 
high  seas  or  such  aircraft  Is  over  the  high 
seas. 

ARTICLE    V 

Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  of 
the  following  circumstances : 

1.  When  the  requested  State  la  competent, 
according  to  Its  laws,  to  prosecute  the  per- 
son whose  surrender  Is  sought  for  the  crime 
or  offense  for  which  that  person's  extradition 
is  requested  and  the  requested  State  Intends 
to  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  h.-is  already  l)een  or  Is  at  the  time 
of  the  request  being  prosecuted  in  the  re- 
quested State  for  the  crime  or  offense  for 
which  his  extradition  Is  requested. 

3.  When  the  legal  proceedings  or  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penalty  for  the  crime  or 
offense  committed  has  become  barred  by 
limitation  according  to  the  laws  of  either  the 
requesting  State  or  the  requested  State. 

4.  When  the  person  sought  would  have  to 
appear,  In  the  requesting  State,  before  an 
extraordinary  tribunal  or  court. 

5.  When  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  the 
person's  extradition  is  requested  Is  purely 
military. 

6.  When  the  crime  or  offense  for  which 
the  person's  extradition  Is  requested  Is  of  a 
political  character.     Nevertheless 
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a.  The  allegation  by  the  person  sovight  of 
political  purpose  or  motive  for  the  request 
for  his  extradition  will  not  preclude  that 
person's  surrender  If  the  crime  or  offense 
for  which  his  extradition  is  requested  Is  pri- 
marily an  infraction  of  the  ordinary  penal 
law.  In  such  case  the  delivery  of  the  person 
being  extradited  will  be  dependent  on  an 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  requesting 
State  that  the  political  purpose  or  motive 
will  not  contribute  toward  making  the  pen- 
alty more  severe. 

b.  Criminal  acts  which  constitute  clenr 
manifestations  of  anarchism  or  envisage  the 
overthrow  of  the  bitjses  of  all  political  or- 
ganizations will  not  be  classed  as  political 
crimes  or  offenses. 

c.  Tlie  determination  of  the  character  of 
the  crime  or  offense  will  fall  excltislvely  to 
the  authorities  of  the  requested  State. 

article  VI 
When  the  commission  of  the  crime  or  of- 
fense for  which  the  extradition  of  the  per- 
son Is  sought  Is  punishable  by  death  under 
the  laws  of  the  requesting  State  and  the 
laws  of  the  requested  State  do  not  permit 
this  punishment,  the  requested  State  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  grant  the  extradition  un- 
less the  requesting  State  pro\lde8  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  requested  State 
that  the  death  penalty  will  not  be  imposed 
on  such  person. 

article  vii 

There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  requested 
State  to  grant  the  extradition  of  a  i>ers<)n 
who  is  a  national  of  the  requested  Stale, 
but  the  executive  authority  of  the  re- 
quested State  shall,  subject  to  the  appropri- 
ate laws  of  that  State,  have  the  power  to 
surrender  a  national  of  that  State  If,  in 
Its  discretion.  It  be  deemed  proper  to  do 
so. 

ARXIfXK   vui 

Tlie  Contracting  States  may  request,  one 
from  the  other,  through  the  channel  of 
their  respective  diplomatic  ur  consular 
agents,  the  provisional  arrest  of  a  fugitive 
as  well  as  the  seizure  of  articles  relating 
to  the  crime  or  offense. 

The  request  for  provisional  arrest  shall  be 
granted  provided  that  the  crime  or  offense 
for  which  the  extradition  of  the  fugitive  Is 
sought  Is  one  for  which  extradition  shall  be 
granted  under  the  present  Treaty  and  pro- 
vided that  the  request  contains: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  crime  or  offense 
of  which  the  fugitive  Is  accused  or  con- 
victed; 

2.  A  description  of  the  person  sought  for 
the  purpose  of  Identification; 

3.  A  statement  of  the  probable  where- 
abouts of  the  fugitive,  if  known;   and 

4.  A  declaratiun  that  there  exist  and  will 
be  forthcoming  tlie  relevant  documents  re- 
quired by  Article  IX  of  the  present  Treaty. 

If.  within  a  maximum  p>erlod  of  60  days 
from  the  date  of  the  provisional  arrest  of 
the  fugitive  In  accordance  with  this  Article, 
the  requesting  State  does  not  present  the 
formal  request  for  his  extradition,  duly 
supported,  the  person  detained  will  be  set 
at  liberty  and  a  new  request  for  his  extra- 
dition will  be  accepted  only  when  accom- 
panied by  the  relevant  documents  required 
by   Article  IX  of  the  present  Treaty. 

article    IX 

The  request  for  extradition  shall  be  made 
through  diplomatic  channels  or.  excep- 
tionally, in  the  at)sence  of  diplomatic  agents. 
It  may  be  made  by  a  consular  officer,  and 
shall  be  supported  by  the  following  docu- 
ments: 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  or  offense  for  which 
his  extradition  Is  sought:  a  duly  certified  or 
authenticated  copy  of  the  final  sentence  of 
the  competent  court. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  merely 
charged  with  the  crime  or  offense  for  which 
his  extradition   Is  sovight:    a   duly  certified 


or  authenticated  copy  of  the  warrant  of  ar- 
rest or  other  order  of  detention  Issued  by 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  requesting 
State,  together  with  the  depositions  upon 
which  such  warrant  or  order  may  have  been 
Issued  and  such  other  evidence  or  proof  as 
may  be  deemed  competent  in  the  case. 

The  documents  specified  in  this  Article 
must  contain  a  precise  statement  of  the 
criminal  act  of  which  the  person  sought  is 
charged  or  convicted,  the  place  and  date 
of  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act.  and 
they  must  be  accompanied  by  an  authenti- 
cated copy  of  the  texts  of  the  applicable 
laws  of  the  requesting  State  including  the 
laws  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  legal 
proceedings  or  the  enforcement  of  the  pen- 
alty for  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  the 
extradition  of  the  person  is  sought  and  data 
or  records  which  will  prove  the  Identity  of 
the  person  sought. 

The  documents  in  sxipport  of  the  request 
for  extradition  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
duly  certified  translation  thereof  Into  the 
langu.ige  of  the  requested  State. 

article  x 

When  the  extradition  of  a  person  has  l>een 
requested  by  more  than  one  Slate,  action 
thereon  will  be  taken  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  requests  deal  with  the  same  crim- 
inal act.  preference  will  be  given  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  in  whose  territory  the 
act  was  performed. 

2.  If  the  requests  deal  with  different  crimi- 
nal acts,  preference  will  be  given  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  in  whose  territory  the  most 
serious  crime  or  offense,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  requested  State,  has  been  committed. 

3.  If  the  requests  deal  with  different  crim- 
inal act*,  but  which  the  requested  State  re- 
gurd.s  as  of  equal  gravity,  the  preference  will 
be  determined  by  the  priority  of  the  re- 
quests. 

article  XI 

The  drTermlnntion  that  extraditinn  based 
uix^n  the  request  therefor  should  or  should 
not  be  eranted  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  domestic  law  of  the  requested 
suite,  and  the  jjerson  whose  extradition  is 
desired  shall  have  the  right  to  use  such 
remedies  and  recourses  as  are  authorized  by 
such  law. 

ARTICLE  xn 

If  at  the  time  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  requested  State  shall  coiLslder  the 
documents  submitted  by  the  requesting 
State,  as  required  In  Article  IX  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  in  support  of  its  request  for  the 
extradition  of  the  person  sought,  it  shall 
appear  that  such  documents  do  not  con- 
stitute evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  extra- 
dition under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Treaty  of  the  person  sought,  such  person 
shall  be  set  at  liberty  unless  the  requested 
State  or  the  proper  tribunal  thereof  shall. 
In  conformity  with  Its  own  laws,  order  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  submission  by  the 
requesting  Slate  of  additional  evidence. 

ARTICLE  xni 

Extradition  having  been  granted,  the  sur- 
rendering State  shall  communicate  prompt- 
ly to  the  requesting  State  that  the  person 
to  be  extradited  is  held  at  its  disposition. 

If.  within  60  days  counting  from  such 
communication — except  when  rendered  Im- 
possible by  force  majeure  or  by  some  act  of 
the  person  being  extradited  or  the  surren- 
der of  the  person  Is  deferred  pursuant  to 
Articles  XIV  or  XV  of  the  present  Treaty — 
such  person  has  been  delivered  up  and  con- 
veyed out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
quested State,  the  person  shall  be  set  at 
liberty. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

When  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  re- 
quested Is  being  prosecuted  or  is  serving  a 
sentence  in  the  requested  State,  the  surren- 
der of  that  person  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty  shall  be  deferred  until 


the  person  Is  entitled  to  be  set  at  liberty,  on 
account  of  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  he 
Is  being  prosecuted  or  is  serving  a  sentence, 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons:  dismissal 
of  the  prosecution,  acquittal,  expiration  of 
the  term  of  the  sentence  or  the  term  to 
which  such  sentence  may  have  beet  com- 
muted, pardon,  parole,  or  amnesty. 

ARTICLE  XV 

When.  In  the  opinion  of  competent  medi- 
cal authority,  duly  sworn  to,  the  person 
whose  extradition  is  requested  cannot  be 
transported  from  the  requested  State  to  the 
requesting  State  without  serious  danger  to 
his  life  due  to  his  grave  Illness,  the  surren- 
der of  the  person  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty  shall  be  deferred  until 
.such  time  as  the  danger.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  competent  medical  authority,  has  been 
sufficiently  mitigated. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

The  requesting  State  may  send  to  the 
requested  State  one  or  more  duly  authorized 
agents,  either  to  aid  In  the  identification  of 
the  person  sought  or  to  receive  his  surrender 
and  to  convey  him  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
requested  State. 

Such  agents,  when  In  the  territory  of  the 
requested  Stale,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
applicable  laws  of  the  requested  State,  but 
the  expenses  which  they  incur  shall  be  for 
the  account  of  the  State  which  has  sent 
them. 

ARTICLE   XVn 

Expenses  related  to  the  transportation  of 
the  person  extradited  shall  be  paid  by  the 
requesting  State.  The  appropriate  legal 
officers  of  the  country  In  which  the  extra- 
dition proceedings  take  place  shall,  by  all 
legal  means  within  their  power,  assist  the 
officers  of  the  requesting  State  before  the 
respective  Judges  and  magistrates.  No  pe- 
cuniary claim,  arising  out  of  the  arrest,  de- 
tention, examination  and  surrender  of  fugi- 
tives under  the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty, 
shall  be  made  by  the  requested  State  against 
the  requesting  Stale  other  than  as  specified 
In  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  and 
other  than  for  the  lodging,  maintenance, 
and  board  of  the  person  being  extradited 
prior  to  his  surrender. 

The  legal  officers,  other  officers  of  the  re- 
quested State,  and  court  stenographers  in  the 
requested  State  who  shall,  in  the  usual 
course  of  their  duty,  give  assistance  and  who 
receive  no  salary  or  compensation  other  than 
specific  fees  for  services  performed,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  requesting  State 
the  usual  pajTnent  for  such  acts  or  services 
performed  by  them  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  amount  as  though  such  acts  or 
services  had  been  performed  In  ordinary 
criminal  proceedings  under  the  laws  of  the 
country  of  which  they  are  officers. 

ARTICLE    xviii 

A  person  who.  after  surrender  by  either  of 
the  Contracting  States  to  the  other  under 
the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty,  succeeds  In 
escaping  from  the  requesting  State  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  State  which  has 
surrendered  him.  or  passes  through  it  in 
transit  will  be  detained,  upon  simple  diplo- 
matic request,  and  surrendered  anew,  with- 
out other  formalities,  to  the  State  to  which 
his  extradition  was  granted. 

ARTICLE    XIX 

Transit  through  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  Stales  of  a  person  in  the  custody 
of  an  agent  of  the  other  Contracting  State. 
and  surrendered  to  the  latter  by  a  third 
State,  and  who  is  not  of  ihe  nationality  ol 
the  country  of  transit,  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
Article,  be  permitted,  independently  of  any 
Judicial  formalities,  when  requested  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  accompanied  by  the 
presentation  in  original  or  In  authenticated 
copy  of  the  document  by  which  the  State  of 
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refuge  has  granted  the  extradition.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  first  obtained. 

The  permission  provided  for  In  this  Article 
may  nevertheless  be  refused  if  the  criminal 
act  which  has  given  rise  to  the  extradition 
does  not  constitute  a  crime  or  offense 
enumerated  in  Article  II  of  the  present 
Treaty,  or  when  grave  reasons  of  public  or- 
der are  opposed  to  the  transit. 

ARTICLE     XX 

Subject  to  the  rights  of  third  parties, 
which  shall  be  duly  respected: 

1.  All  articles,  valuables,  or  documents 
Which  relate  to  the  crime  or  offense  and.  at 
the  time  of  arrest,  have  been  found  In  the 
p<3sse8sion  of  the  person  sought  or  otherwise 
found  in  the  requested  State  shall  be  sur- 
rendered, with  him,  to  the  requesting  State. 

2  The  articles  and  valuables  which  may 
be  found  In  the  possession  of  third  parties 
and  which  likewise  are  related  to  the  crime 
or  offense  shall  also  be  seized,  but  may  be 
surrendered  only  after  the  rights  with  regard 
thereto  asserted  by  such  third  parties  have 
been  determined. 

.  ARTICLE    XXI 

A  person  extradited  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  may  not  be  tried  or  punished  by 
the  requesting  State  for  any  crime  or  oflfense 
committed  prior  to  the  request  for  his  ex- 
tradition, other  than  that  which  gave  rise  to 
the  request,  nor  may  he  be  re-extradited  by 
the  requesting  State  to  a  third  country  which 
Claims  him,  unless  the  surrendering  State  so 
agrees  or  unless  the  person  extradited,  having 
been  set  at  liberty  within  the  requesting 
State,  remains  voluntarily  in  the  requesting 
State  for  more  than  30  days  from  the  date  on 
which  he  was  released.  Upon  such  release, 
he  shall  be  informed  of  the  consequences  to 
which  his  stay  in  the  territory  of  the  request- 

g  State  would  subject  him. 
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ARTICLZ    XXn 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force 
one  month  after  the  date  of  exchange  of 
ratifications.  It  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  either  Contracting  State  giving 
notice  of  termination  to  the  other  Contract- 
ing State,  and  the  termination  shall  be  effec- 
tive six  months  after  the  date  of  such  notice. 

In  Witness  Whereof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty 
and  have  affixed  hereunto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Portuguese  languages,  both  equally  authen- 
tic, at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  this  thirteenth  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty- 
one. 

John    M     Cabot 
HORACIO  Lafer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
Executive  H  was  reported  only  today. 
However,  final  action  on  the  treaty  will 
not  be  taken  until  tomorrow.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  statement  concerning  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
although  the  formal  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  filed  only  today,  I  hope  in 
view  of  the  routine  nature  of  this  ex- 
U-adition  treaty  that  the  Senate  may  be 
able  to  vote  on  it  tomorrow.  So  that 
Senators  who  review  the  Record  may 
liave  notice  of  the  general  nature  of  this 
convention.  I  will  make  a  brief  state- 
ment regarding  it  at  this  time. 

As  Senators  may  have  noted,  a  num- 
ber of  United  States  citizens  have  in 
recent  years  fled  to  Brazil  in  order  to  es- 
cape prosecution  for  crimes  in  the  United 


States.  Although  the  United  States  has 
treaties  of  extradition  with  some  65 
foreign  countries,  it  does  not  have  such 
a  treaty  with  Brazil.  The  principal 
reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  ne- 
gotiate such  a  treaty  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  under  Brazilian  law.  capi- 
tal punishment  has  been  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. For  that  reason.  Brazil  has 
been  reluctant  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  which  in  some  juris- 
dictions permits  capital  punishment. 

This  difficulty  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  convention  has  been  overcome  by  the 
provision  in  article  6  that  neither  coun- 
try is  bound  to  extradite  an  individual 
charged  with  crime  if  the  death  penalty 
might  be  imposed. 

Article  2  lists  the  crimes  for  which 
extradition  may  be  sought,  and  this  list 
of  crimes  is  similar  to  those  included  in 
other  extradition  treaties. 

It  will  be  noted  that  political  offenses 
are  not  subject  to  extradition  proceed- 
ings. Article  5  describes  specific  circum- 
stances when  extradition  is  not  to  be 
granted. 

Brazil  is  the  only  country  in  the 
hemisphere  with  which  the  United 
States  does  not  have  an  extradition 
treaty.  Since  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  various  crimes  have  been  planned 
with  the  thought  that  Brazil  might  be 
a  refuge,  the  committee,  without  objec- 
tion, ordered  the  convention  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  May  9.  No 
objections  from  any  source  have  been 
received.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  approve  this  treaty  when  it  convenes 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  that  conclude 
the  discussion  and  debate  on  the  three 
treaties? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  concludes  my 
remarks  on  two  of  them.  I  have  made 
a  short  statement  concerning  the  third 
one.  Executive  H.  It  seems  to  me  that 
jaerhaps  the  further  consideration  of  the 
treaty  may  be  left  open,  so  that  if  any 
Senator  desires  to  discuss  it  tomorrow, 
he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  all  three  treaties  were  re- 
ported unanimously. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request: 
That  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  tomorrow,  and  after  the  imopposed 
items  on  the  calendar  have  been  di.sposed 
of.  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
three  treaties  which  have  been  discussed 
in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  or  some  other 
member  of  the  committee  to  request  at 
that  time  the  yeas  and  nays  on  each  of 
the  three  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  the  prop>osed  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  serve  notice  that 
a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be 


made  on  each  of  the  three  treaties  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  RESTORE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 
STATES  TO  THE  RESPECTIVE 
STATES  AND  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  on 
January  13  la.st.  the  distinguished  ju- 
nior Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Tal- 
MADGC I  introduced  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  restore 
the  public  school  systems  of  the  States 
to  the  respective  States  and  to  the 
people.  The  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Re^olvrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
renentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amrr- 
ira  in  Congrens  axsembled  {txco-thirds  of 
each  Motive  concurring  therein] .  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  tntenU 
and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  tiie  several  States: 

•'ARTICLE    — 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Constitution,  every  State  shall  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  Its  public  schools,  public 
educational  Institutions,  and  public  educa- 
tional systems,  whether  operated  by  the 
State  or  by  political  or  other  subdivisions 
of  the  State  or  by  Instrumentalities  or 
agencies  of  the  State.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  article  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  State  to  deny  to  any  pupil  because  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  religious  be- 
lief the  right  to  attend  schools  equal  In  re- 
spect to  the  quality  and  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers, curriculum,  and  physical  facilities  to 
those  attended  by  other  pupils  attending 
schools  In  the  same  school  system  " 

Madam  President,  I  am  a  cospwnsor 
of  this  proposal,  as  I  have  been  in  the 
past.    I  shall  speak  in  supp>ort  of  it  now. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  making  no  attack  on  the 
Federal  courts.  Neither  is  it  my  major 
purpose  today  to  make  an  effort  to  op- 
pose Federal  aid  to  education. 

My  plea  today  is  for  a  public  school 
system  of  a  type  that  will  best  serve 
and  effectively  serve  all  of  our  citizens. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  30,  the  Tal- 
madge  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, gives  express  constitutional  lan- 
guage to  what  had  always  been,  prior 
to  1954.  constitutional  principles  and 
Supreme  Court  law. 

I  make  no  legalistic  argument.  My 
appeal  is  to  the  commonsense  of  this 
body  and  to  the  commonsense  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

In  large  areas  of  the  Nation,  we  can- 
not have  an  effective  and  efficient  school 
system  that  serves  all  of  the  children 
unless  relief  is  given  from  the  present 
demands  of  the  Federal  courts  that  the 
schools  be  integrated  by  force.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  meet  this  situation  in  a 
practical  way.  and  through  a  method 
provided  by  the  Constitution  itself— an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  know  this  question  of  school  integra- 
tion has  become  an  emotional  issue.    I 
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know  it  is  steeped  in  national  politics 
and  also  in  international  politics.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  get  the  problem  con- 
sidered apart  from  these  side  issues. 

There  is  now  great  agitation  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  our  educational  program.  I 
do  not  attack  the  motives  of  those  who 
propose  it.  Recently,  Secretary  Ribicoff. 
an  able  proponent  of  the  Federal-aid- 
to-education  bill,  while  defending  the 
bill  against  a  proposed  rider  calling  for 
Integrated  schools,  said: 

I  think  it  U  a  tragedy  to  put  on  the  back 
of  education  the  problems  of  everything,  in- 
cluding the  problems  of  civil  rights.  We 
should  not  block  education  with  side  issues. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff was  advocating  segregated  schools. 
I  assume  that  he  was  not.  However,  his 
remarks  cogently  point  out.  In  effect, 
that  the  Federal  aid  bill  should  not  carry 
the  load  of  the  issue  of  Integrated 
schools. 

Madam  President.  I  say  with  equal 
emphasis  that  in  large  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion the  public  school  system  should  not 
and  cannot  carry  the  burden  of  enforced 
school  integration. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Madam  President,  a  school  is  not  a 
machine;  it  represents  the  spirit  and  the 
cooperation  of  a  community.  It  must 
have  the  support  of  the  people — of  the 
parents  and  of  the  entire  community  el- 
fort. 

Although  the  SUtes  are  charge<!:  with 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic schools  the  local  units  of  government 
have  largely  assumed  this  burden,  from 
the  early  days  of  our  Nation.  The  lo- 
cal people  have  repeatedly  voted  local 
taxes  on  themselves  and  their  property, 
to  build  and  maintain  school  buildings. 
A  large  part  of  the  entire  cost  of  op- 
erations was  originally  paid  from  funds 
which  the  people  themselves  paid, 
through  self-imposed  taxes.  Madam 
President,  in  many  cases,  taxes  of  this 
type  were,  and  still  are,  very,  very  bur- 
densome. Often  they  were  imposed  on 
a  very  narrow  tax  base. 

In  fact,  the  story  of  the  development 
and  functions  of  the  local  public  school 
Ls  one  of  the  classic  sagas  of  American 
history. 

The  governing  officials  of  the  schools 
have  been  elected  by  the  people  at  the 
local  level. 

As  the  financial  load  grew  greater,  the 
States  have  carried  more  and  more  of 
the  money  load,  and  also  have  prescribed 
requirements  both  for  teacher  qualifi- 
cations and  for  the  curriculums.  But  the 
school  has  remained  the  pride  and  the 
property  of  the  local  unit.  From  this 
fact  has  come  much  of  the  strength  of 
the  public  schools. 

Mr.  TALMADOE  Madam  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  amendment,  and  has  done 
very  fine  work  on  it  over  the  period  of 
years  since  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
tills  body. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  a 
cosponsor  along  with  several  other  Mem- 


bers of  this  body  of  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the 
cogent  point  he  is  making — namely,  that 
the  States  created  our  public  school  sys- 
tem; that  the  public  schools  are  oper- 
ated by  local  officials  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  the  public  schools  are 
financed  by  the  local  people.  In  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  American  history,  there 
is  nothing — unless  it  be  a  church — that 
is  as  local  as  Is  the  public  school  system. 

Madam  President,  will  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Missl.sslppi  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  and  then  to  request  that 
certain  material  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord af  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  for  that  purpose, 
without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks  upon 
the  Introduction  of  my  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  this  subject, 
I  referred  to  the  fact  that  Congress,  In 
voting  in  1958  to  admit  Alaska  as  the 
49th  State,  gave  that  State  exclusive 
and  perpetual  control  over  its  public 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  fact  that  such  a  grant  of  au- 
thority was  made  occasioned  expres- 
sions of  great  surprise  on  the  part  of 
many  Americans — including  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as  stating 
at  his  news  conference: 

It  was  a  matter  that  I  have  not  even 
heard  about 

A  subsequent  check  of  the  admission 
acts  of  all  other  States,  made  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress,  disclosed 
that  10  other  States  likewise  were  grant- 
ed "exclusive  control"  over  their  educa- 
tional institutions,  UF>on  the  granting  of 
statehood  to  them. 

Such  grants  of  authority  were  made  to 
the  States  of  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota. Montana,  and  Washington,  in 
1889;  to  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming. In  1890;  to  the  State  of  Utah.  In 
1894;  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  1906; 
and  to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  in   1912. 

In  each  case.  Madam  President,  the 
term  "exclusive  control"  was  used;  and, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Oklahoma, 
each  such  delegation  of  power  was  made 
"forever."  In  the  case  of  Oklahoma, 
there  was  written  into  the  law  a  further 
proviso  assuring  that  the  act  would  "not 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks,  which  are  based 
primarily  on  research  work  done  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  contain  ver- 
batim quotations  from  the  acts  of  Con- 


gress admitting  the  respective  States  to 
the  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  yielding  to  me.  I  commend 
him  for  the  ever-diligent  fight  he  has 
waged,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  lis  principles  under 
which  this  Nation  has  become  the 
greatest  and  freest  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

And  if  the  people  of  America  lose  the 
right  to  maintain  control  of  the  public 
schools  on  the  State  and  local  level,  it 
will  be  the  greatest  entering  wedge  for 
an  eventual  dictatorship  that  our  Grov- 
ernment  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  very  much 
for  his  fine  contribution  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  highly  Important  matter. 
As  always,  he  Is  well  prepared.  I  think 
the  reference  the  Senator  has  given.  In- 
cluding the  pledges  made  to  the  States 
on  their  admission.  Is  another  conclusive 
fact  relating  to  the  legal  situation  that 
has  existed  In  this  Nation  all  these  years, 
and  which  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
settled  law.  both  under  the  Constitution 
and  under  Supreme  Court  Interpreta- 
tion, until  the  year  1954.  when  the  opin- 
ion in  the  noted  school  integration  case 
was  rendered. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  pointed  out 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  was  one  of  the 
States  that  had  this  provision  in  its  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Since  that  time  we  have 
admitted  Hawaii  with  substantially  the 
same  provision. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  While  the  Senator  is 
on  that  particular  point,  may  I  state  that 
the  two  last  States  were  admitted  after 
this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1954. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield  further. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator,  being 
the  able  lawyer  and  scholar  that  he  is, 
I  am  sure  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  same  Congress  which  submitted  the 
14th  amendment  for  ratification  by  the 
respective  States  created  a  segregated 
school  system  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  recall  tha:  fact. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Furthermore,  It 
was  the  Intent  of  the  Congre.ss  that  the 
administration  of  the  pubhc  schools  is 
something  that  should  be  left  to  the 
States  and  local  government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.     I  thank  the  Senator  again. 

I  recite  further  the  hard,  common- 
sense  facts  of  life  with  reference  to  the 
public  school  system. 

The  local  public  school  in  the  South 
has  been,  and  still  is,  and  I  hoE>e  will 
continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  major  social  activity  of  the  com- 
munity, village,  towTi,  or  city  of  its  loca- 
tion. That  Is  true  throughout  most  of 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
land.    I   relate   that   reference   to   the 
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South  first  because  in  that  section  are 
conditions  of  which  I  have  absolute, 
positive,  local  knowledge. 

The  local  church  has  its  place  and 
makes  its  contribution,  but  it  is  prima- 
rily the  local  public  school  that  serves  as 
principal  focal  point  of  activity  for  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  This  is 
true  for  the  children  and  for  many  of 
the  adults. 

Almost  every  school  has  its  local  PTA 
organization  with  its  meetings,  its  par- 
ties, its  luncheons,  its  dinners,  its  dances 
for  both  young  and  old  almost  the  year 
aiound.  The  various  school  athletic 
events  include  interschool  rivalry  in  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, and  other  events  as  weekly  affairs 
with  large  attendances.  The  .school  and 
many  different  classes  of  the  school  have 
parties,  dances,  recitals,  class  plays,  class 
days,  and  other  social  functions  during 
the  entire  scholastic  period,  as  well  as 
many  during  the  vacation  months. 

Thus,  almost  the  entire  social  life  of 
the  school  area  centers  around  the  pub- 
lic school. 

The  foregoing  facts  being  true,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
educational  functions  of  the  public 
school  from  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity or  area  that  the  school  serves. 
They  go  together. 

Almost  7  years  have  passed  since  the 
Supreme  Court  rendered  its  celebrated 
school  decision  that  launched  the 
Courts    social-educational    experiment. 

There  have  been  much  further  litiga- 
tion and  many  court  battles  since  that 
time.  Racial  bitterness  and  enmity  and 
strained  relations  have  been  aroused 
where  friendliness  and  cooperation 
existed  before.  Military  troops  and  bay- 
onets have  been  used,  and  threats  and 
coercion  have  been  applied  in  many 
ways.  Federal  power  has  been  arrayed 
against  State  power.  Federal  courts 
have  been  arrayed  against  State  legis- 
latures. 

Even  with  all  thi.s  effort,  confusion, 
and  aroused  bitterness,  according  to  a 
reliable  survey  made  in  11  Southern 
States  in  December  1960  by  the  New 
York  Times,  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
Negro  children  are  attending  school 
classes  with  whites. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  underwent 
weeks  and  months  of  racial  strife  and 
bitterness  heretofore  unknown  in  that 
fine  city.  Business  there  has  been  seri- 
ously hampered  and  curtailed.  The  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  are 
scheduled  for  desegregation  this  fall. 
According  to  responsible  new.spaper  re- 
ports, business  has  fallen  off  in  Atlanta 
due  to  the  sit-in  demonstrations,  which 
could  be  a  forerunner  of  a  pattern  of 
more  extreme  strife  this  fall.  This  strife 
and  unrest  and  litigation  and  enmity 
have  actually  extended  t-o  relations  be- 
tween the  sharecroppers  and  the  land- 
lords on  farms  in  the  South  where 
zealous  courts  undertake  to  deny  the 
landowner  a  choice  in  selecting  the  per- 
son to  work  his  land. 

Recently,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  my  opinion  without 
legal  authority,  filed  a  suit  in  Federal 
court  against  the  State  of  Virginia  seek- 
ing to  enjoin  the  State  of  Virginia  from 
spending    any    money    raised    by    State 


taxes  in  any  county  for  school  purposes 
solely  because  one  county  has  failed  to 
meet  Federal  demands  for  integrated 
schools. 

This  continuing  strife  and  confusion 
is  dwarfing  the  lives  of  the  young  gen- 
erations of  both  white  and  colored  youth 
in  vast  areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  great  teaching  profession,  which 
is  second  only  to  the  ministry,  is  in  the 
high  state  of  uncertainty  and  a  low  state 
of  morale  due  to  the  future  question  as 
to  continued  strife,  in  which  proper  edu- 
cational methods  cannot  function. 

The  opp>osition  has  been  hard  and  un- 
yielding. Most  of  the  .schools  affected 
have  been  in  a  state  of  tmmoil  and  con- 
fusion, and  much  of  this  continues. 
This  will  not  change,  because  the  experi- 
ment is  an  invasion  of  the  .social  life  of 
the  people  in  these  areas. 

However,  history  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this  pattern  of  conduct. 
Whenever  any  governing  authority  has 
tried  to  establish  patterns  of  social  con- 
duct over  the  people  contrary  to  their 
strong  desires,  the  effort  has  always 
failed.  This  is  true  in  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  secular  histoi-y-  The  Jews  and 
Arabs,  for  instance,  have  lived  side  by 
side  since  prior  to  Biblical  times  until 
now.  Chapter  after  chapter  and  book 
after  book  of  the  Bible  relate  the  differ- 
ences, the  strife,  and  the  bitterness  that 
existed  between  these  people,  each  of 
which  has  great  virtues  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  civilization,  past  and 
present.  Until  now.  though,  they  have 
never  been  successful  in  finding  the  for- 
mula for  a  social  life  together,  as  witne.ss 
the  refugee  camps  throughout  much  of 
the  Middle  East  today. 

I  remember  that  in  1928  ex-President 
Herbert  Hoover  called  the  18th  amend- 
ment "a  noble  experiment."  The  people 
had  actually  voted  the  18th  amendment 
on  themselves  by  the  direct  approval  of 
36  or  more  State  legislatures.  The  ex- 
periment, though  noble,  was  not  practi- 
cal and  it  did  not  work.  It  led  to  law- 
lessness, strife,  bootleg  wars,  and  crime 
wars.  The  people,  including  the  "drys" 
u.sing  their  commonsense,  repealed  the 
amendment. 

With  the  same  commonsense,  we 
.should  submit  this  amendment  to  the 
people  for  ratification. 

If  adopted,  it  would  pave  the  way  for 
legislation  at  the  State  level  in  accord- 
ance with  its  powers,  and  each  State 
could  and  would  enact  laws  providing 
for  a  modern  educational  program  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
State. 

In  this  way,  the  educational  programs 
in  the  most  affected  areas  would 
promptly  take  a  new  start  and  have 
renewed   vigor  and  wholesome  support. 

The  alternative  is  to  have  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  bogged  down  in  civil 
strife  and  bitterness  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  who  are  directly  involved, 
and  to  the  hurt  of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  with  this  .solution  to  the 
.school  integration  threat  realized,  other 
less  serious  racial  issues  could  also  be 
resolved. 

This  school  question  can  well  plague 
the    political    life    of    this    Nation    for 


geneiations  unless  some  remedy  is  ob- 
tained. 

What  is  offered  by  the  proponents  of 
this  social-educational  experiment  ex- 
cept more  strife,  dissension,  bitterness, 
and  uncertainty? 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
offer  a  sane,  logical,  and  constitutional 
course  to  follow  through  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  This  is  the 
orderly  way  to  proceed.  This  is  the  con- 
stitutional way  to  proceed. 

In  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
within  the  next  few  days,  the  admin- 
istration has  assured  us  on  the  one  hand 
that  there  is  to  be  no  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Interfere  in  our 
.schools.  This  assurance  is  contained  in 
the  bill  itself  in  section  103.  which  reads 
as  follows :   _ 

Sec.  103.  In  the  admlnLstration  of  thU 
title,  no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  policy  determination,  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, program  of  Instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
school  system 

Further,  we  are  given  assurances  that 
the  Powell  amendment  will  not  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill,  seeking  to  deny  Federal 
fimds  to  those  schools  which  have  not 
integrated  their  classrooms.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  recently  filed  a  proceeding  in  a  Fed- 
eral Court  against  the  State  of  Virginia, 
.seeking  to  enjoin  the  State  of  Virginia 
from  sE>ending  any  money  raised  by 
State  taxes  in  any  coimty  where  the 
schools  have  not  been  integrated.  Is  this 
a  case  of  the  left  hand  not  knowing  what 
the  right  hand  is  doing? 

Certainly,  if  the  pattern  is  to  enforce 
integration  through  the  denial  of  State 
funds,  it  is  certain  there  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  enforce  integration  through 
the  denial  of  Federal  funds 

Mr  TAL&IADGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  it  not  strike 
the  Senator  as  being  somewhat  ludicrous 
that  the  Government  would  tell  us.  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  not  going  to  interfere 
in  regard  to  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds,  while  at  the  same  time  the  same 
Government  goes  into  the  Federal  courts 
to  insist  that  State  funds  and  local  funds 
be  spent  in  accordance  with  its  own 
peculiar  notions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. With  all  deference.  It  is  a  ridicu- 
lous position  on  its  face.  At  a  time  when 
the  bill  is  about  to  be  considered,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  understands, 
since  the  bill  will  be  presented  for  de- 
bate in  this  Chamber  tomorrow,  the  bill 
has  a  provision  that  there  shall  be  no 
kind  of  direction,  supervision,  control,  or 
determination  of  any  kind  with  refer- 
ence to  any  school  in  any  State,  yet  an- 
other branch  of  the  Government,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  is  suing  the  State 
of  Virginia  not  in  regard  to  Federal 
money  but  in  regard  to  money  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  raised  from  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  people  of  Virginia  by  the 
State  legislature.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  seeks  to   enjoin   the   State   from 
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spending  money  throughout  the  entire 
State  for  all  public  schools  until  compli- 
ance with  enforced  integration  is  had  in 
one  county. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  a  good 
analogy  be  that  I  could  tell  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  "I  am  going  to  give  you 
$1,000.  You  can  spend  the  $1,000  in  any 
way  you  see  fit.  There  are  absolutely 
no  strings  whatever  attached  to  it. 
However.  I  shall  insist  on  directing  the 
exp>enditure  of  the  funds  that  you  now 
have." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct.  The  last  part  of  the 
statement,  the  reference  to  funds  which 
belong  to  me  and  are  in  my  own  pocket, 
emphasizes  expenditures  in  regard  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
Interest  or  concern. 

Madam  President.  I  think  this  is  the 
most  glaring  case  we  have  observed  in  a 
long  time  of  traveling  two  ways  at  once, 
and  of  contradiction,  in  regard  to 
policies  on  a  serious  subject. 

Madam  President,  as  a  show  of  good 
faith  and  as  a  guarantee  of  their  pro- 
fession that  no  Federal  control  is  in- 
tended, now  or  hereafter,  these  pro- 
ponents should  join  us  now  in  pushing 
for  early  adoption  of  this  proposed 
amendment.  Thus,  with  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  effect — preserving 
local  control — we  can  keep  educational 
processes  on  a  sound  basis  of  administra- 
tion. 

If  the  Congress  then  should  decide 
that  education  in  the  States  should  be 
given  Federal  aid.  then  such  assistance 
could  be  supplied  with  assurance  to  all 
that  local  control  would  be  preserved. 

The  future  of  liberty  in  the  United 
States  is  in  no  small  measure  dependent 
upon  the  best  fundamental  education 
possible  under  this  system  of  local  con- 
trol. 

Now  that  the  door  to  Federal  control 
has  been  opened  by  the  courts,  other 
controls  in  other  fields  of  school  ad- 
ministration will  surely  follow.  This  is 
not  a  southern  problem.  It  is  a  national 
problem.  I  hope  that  our  friends  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  will  recog- 
nize the  problems  we  in  the  South  now 
face  as  a  sjmptom  of  a  disease  which 
might  someday  engulf  their  own  schools 
also. 

More  and  more,  we  shall  be  urged  to 
accept  offers  of  Federal  aid  and.  in  some 
measure.  Federal  contix>l.  Federal  aid 
in  this  field  inevitably  will  be  followed 
by  an  increased  degree  of  Federal  con- 
trol. 

These  schemes  will  be  offered  not  only 
as  the  desirable,  but,  indeed  as  the  only, 
solution  to  local  school  problems. 

Through  acceptance  of  these  pro- 
grams, extended  under  the  guise  of  aid 
and  "raising  standards'  and  "achiev- 
ing national  goals"  in  education,  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  control  of  local 
school  systems  is  certain  to  shift  from 
tiie  local  school  board  to  some  Wash- 
ington bureau. 

The  selection  of  textbooks,  testing  of 
students,  determmation  of  school  cur- 
nculums  and  schedule,  and  even  the  li- 
censing of  local  teachers  will  become 
vested  in  Washington. 

Unless  and  until  this  amendment,  or 
some  other  effective  measure,  is  passed 


assuring  non -Federal  control  I  cannot 
support  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

ITNDEKSTANDING 

The  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation offer  promises  of  money.  It  is 
not  money  that  we  most  need.  We  need 
understanding.  We  need  appreciation 
of  our  conditions  and  the  problems 
growing  out  of  these  conditions. 

Even  though  the  people  of  my  State 
are  not  among  those  with  the  highest, 
or  even  the  medium  level,  p>er  capita  in- 
come of  the  Nation,  we  have  been  mak- 
ing tremendous  progress  in  our  school 
system  for  all  of  our  children,  both 
white  and  Negro.  This  is  entirely  at 
our  own  expense.  During  a  recent  year, 
no  other  State  paid  as  high  a  percent 
of  its  total  tax  income  for  educational 
purposes  as  did  Mississippi.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  near  the  top  in  this  respect. 
We  have  trained  Negro  schoolteachers, 
more  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  They  are  paid  the  same  sal- 
aries, on  a  qualification  basis,  as  are 
the  white  teachers.  I  can  personally 
testify  that  most  all  of  these  teachers, 
the  children  and  the  parents  favor 
their  present  system  of  segregated 
schools  and  do  not  want  to  give  them 
up.  The  school  facilities,  the  lunch- 
room programs,  the  transportation  sys- 
tems are  supplied  to  the  Negro  and 
white  children  on  an  equal  basis.  In 
many  places,  the  facilities  and  services 
for  the  colored  children  exceed  those 
for  the  whites. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  I  do  not 
present  a  legalistic  argument.  I  present 
my  argument  as  a  commonsense,  factual 
statement  of  the  problem  as  it  extends 
down  to  the  ground  level — to  the  homes, 
communities,  the  small  towns,  and  the 
cities  throughout  great  areas  of  this 
country. 

No  one  is  a  stronger  proponent  of 
public  school  education  than  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  The  question  is 
not  one  of  money.  It  is  not  a  theory, 
but  is  a  very  practical,  commonsense 
problem  that  we  are  up  against.  We 
must  consider  our  educational  system  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  social  customs  and 
habits  that  are  engrained  in  the  F>eople 
over  many  decades,  if  not  centuries.  To- 
day we  are  flirting  with  ideas  and  at- 
tempting to  destroy  or  at  least  impair 
a  sound,  vigorous,  and  effective  educa- 
tional system.  We  are  doing  more  harm 
than  we  could  possibly  do  good,  and  are 
leaving  areas  of  the  country  without  an 
effective  way  of  carrying  on  an  educa- 
tional program. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  financial 
responsibility.  We  can  carry  the  load 
in  that  way.  but  we  cannot  carry  the 
load  as  it  is  now  presented  in  an  en- 
forced integration  pattern.  Those  who 
are  supporting  the  bill  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  have  very  high  purposes. 
My  plea  to  them  is  to  join  in  passing  the 
amendment  submitted  in  order  to  put 
at  rest  the  great  strife,  enmity,  and  bit- 
terness that  is  being  engendered  and  is 
increasing.  Let  us  put  it  out  of  the  way 
of  our  educational  system. 

As  SecretaiT  Ribicoff  said,  let  not  the 
educational  problem  which  is  burdening 
the  Nation  be  encumbered  by  a  side  issue 
that  may  be  connected  with  civil  rights. 


I  hope  that  there  will  be  an  aroused  in- 
terest on  this  subject  at  a  prop>er  time. 

I  observe  also  that  joining  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment  are  tlie  Senators 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd  and  Mr. 
Robertson!,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Johnston  1,  the  Senators 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill  and  Mr  Spark- 
M.\N  1 ,  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  [  Mr. 
Eastland  1,  and  the  Senators  from  Loui- 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender  and  Mr.  LoncI. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  compli- 
ment the  distingui.'-hed  Senator  on  the 
very  able  and  effective  speech  he  has  just 
delivered.  I  join  with  him  in  the  hope 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  join  hands 
with  us  now  in  proposing  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  express  wishes  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  our  schools  be  recognized 
as  essentially  State  and  local  in  nature 
and  are  to  be  operated  accordingly  on 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.  I  wish  also  to  thank  him,  as  one 
who  is  affected  by  the  problem,  for  the 
very  fine  work  he  has  done  over  a  p)eriod 
of  years  in  trying  to  get  fa^  orable  con- 
sideration for  and  a  very  practical  solu- 
tion to  the  present  problem. 

Exhibit  1 
Additionai.  Statement  by  Senator  Talmadge 

In  the  statute  enacted  to  enable  the  ad- 
mission of  the  States  of  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  the  fol- 
lowing language  appeared :  "The  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  provided  for  In  this 
Act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  said  States,  resjiectlvely,  and 
no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
or  disposal  of  any  lands  herein  granted  for 
educational  purposes  shall  be  used  for  the 
suppwrt  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
school,  college,  or  university"  (Public  Law 
52,  50th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  cb.  ISO,  sec.  14:  25 
Stat.  676.  680    (1889)  ). 

Similar  language  appears  in  similar  context 
In  the  enabling  act  or  act  of  admission  tor 
each  State  axlmitted  to  the  Union  since  that 
time.  The  specific  provisions  concerning 
each  of  these  Stfitcs  are  as  follows: 

Idaho;  "Sec.  8  The  echools.  colleges,  and 
universities  provided  for  In  this  Act  shall 
forever  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  said  State,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands 
herein  granted  for  educational  purp>oses  shall 
be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
denominational  school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity" (51st  Cong.,  let  sess  .  ch  656,  sec.  8,  26 
Stat.  215.  216  (1890)  ). 

Wyoming:  'Sec.  8.  The  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  provided  for  In  this  Act  shall 
forever  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
said  State,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands 
herein  granted  for  educational  purposes  shall 
be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
denominational  school,  college  or  university" 
(51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  ch.  664,  sec.  8,  26  Stat. 
222.  223  (1890)  ). 

Utah:  "Sec.  11.  The  schools,  colleges,  and 
university  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  for- 
ever remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
said  State,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands 
herein  granted  for  educational  purposes,  or 
of  the  Income  thereof,  shall  be  used  for 
the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denomina- 
national  school,  college,  or  university"  (53d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ch.  138.  sec.  17,  28  Stat.  107, 
110  U894J  ). 
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Oklahoma:  "Sec.  8.  Such  educational  in- 
stitutions shall  remain  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  said  State,  and  no  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any 
lands  herein  granted  for  educational  pur- 
poses, or  the  income  or  rentals  thereof,  shall 
be  used  for  the  support  of  any  religious 
or  sectarian  school,  college,  or  university" 
(59th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  ch.  3335,  sec.  8,  34  Stat. 
267,  273  I  1906)  ). 

In  this  connection,  it  also  is  most  interest- 
ing to  note  that  section  3  of  the  sf«me  act 
admitting  Oklahoma  contains  the  following 
language: 

■Pifth.  That  provisions  shall  be  made  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to 
nil  the  children  of  said  State  and  free  from 
sectarian  control;  and  said  schools  shall 
always  be  conducted  in  English:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the 
teaching  of  other  languages  in  said  public 
schools:  And  provided  further.  That  this 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  separate 
schools  for  w^hite  and  colored  children." 

New  Mexico:  Sec.  8.  That  the  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  said  State,  and  no  part  of  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of 
any  lands  granted  herein  for  educational  pur- 
ix:>ses  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  or  denominational  school,  college, 
or  university"  (61st  Cong..  2d  sess  ,  ch.  310. 
sec.  8.  36  Stat.  557.  563 ) . 

Arizona:  "Sec  26.  That  the  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  said  State,  and  no  part  of  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of 
any  lands  granted  herein  for  educational 
purposes  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  or  denominational  school,  college, 
or  university"  (61st  Cong..  2d  sess.,  ch.  310, 
sec.  26,  36  Stat   573,  714) . 

Alaska:  "Sec.  6(j).  The  schools  and  col- 
leges provided  for  In  this  Act  shall  forever 
remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
State,  or  its  governmental  subdivisions,  and 
no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  herein 
for  educational  purposes  shall  be  used  for 
the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional school,  college  or  university"  (July  7, 
1958  (HR.  7999).  Public  Law  85-508.  85th 
Cong.  2d  sess,   sec.   6iJ»). 

Furthermore,  the  Hawaii  Admission  Act 
contains  the  following  language  with  refer- 
ence to  the  schools  of  that  State  in  section 
5(f):  "The  schools  and  other  educational 
Institutions  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
out  of  such  public  trust  shall  forever  re- 
main under  the  exclusive  control  of  said 
State;  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  or  in- 
come from  the  lands  granted  under  the 
preceding  subsections  shall  be  used  for  the 
support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
school,  college  or  university." 

The  principle  of  Sute  and  local  control 
of  public  education  is  well  established  by 
both  law  and  precedent. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that 
education  is  a  local  responsibility  by  leav- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  areas  retained  for  State 
and  local  control  under  the  terms  of  the  9th 
and  lOth  amendments. 

It  is  a  principle  which  is  supported  both 
by  the  local  nature  of  school  financing  and 
by  the  findings  of  responsible  Federal  study 
groups. 


RESIDENCE      REQUIREMENTS 
VOTING 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr   President- 


FOR 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair'  The  Senator  fiom  New 
York  is  recognized. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  after 
each  national  election,  there  has  gener- 
ally been  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  elec- 
toral reforms.  More  often  than  not.  it 
has  been  short  lived.  As  other  programs 
and  events  become  prominent,  proposals 
for  electoral  reform  have  been  displaced. 

This  is  unfortunate;  for  there  are 
plenty  of  areas  in  which  reform  is  badly 
needed.  First  and  foremost,  although 
it  is  no  easy  matter.  I  believe  the  elec- 
toral college  system  should  be  abolished. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field] has  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
that  would  accomplish  this  important 
purpose. 

Further  action  will  soon  be  needed 
to  clarify  the  role  of  the  mass  media  in 
election  campaigns. 

Many  people  also  feel  that  the  timing 
of  campaigns  for  President  and  Vice 
President  should  be  altered.  I  recently 
introduced  a  bill  iS.  1749)  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  presidential  elections  on 
2  days,  which  was  introduced  not  as  a 
final  answer  to  the  problem  but  as  some- 
thing which  should  be  di.scussed  and 
studied. 

Another  resolution  I  introduced.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  141,  calls  for  the  schedul- 
ing of  nominating  conventions  for  na- 
tional office  after  Labor  Day.  instead  of 
in  July  or  August  as  is  the  present  prac- 
tice. In  this  same  area,  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  last  year  recommended 
that  the  inauguration  be  moved  back 
to  permit  a  new  President  sufficient  time 
to  develop  his  budget  and  programs  be- 
fore Congress  convenes  in  January. 

The  Piivileges  and  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
has  just  completed  2  days  of  hearings  on 
campaign  financing,  particularly  on 
legislation  to  amend  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  as  it  affects  the  reporting  of 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. The  subcommittee  is  also  consid- 
ering legislation  introduced  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  NEtTBERCER  to  provide 
some  measure  of  financial  as.'^istance  for 
Federal  election  campaigns. 

The  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  plans  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  electoral  reforms  in  the  near 
future.  These  hearings  will  include 
testimony  from  former  Presidents  and 
prominent  political  scientists. 

Among  other  electoral  reforms  which 
recently  have  been  put  forth  are:  ac- 
cording 4-year  nonvoting  seats  in  the 
Senate  to  the  candidates  receiving  the 
second  highest  number  of  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  setting  up 
a  system  of  national  primaries,  and  es- 
tablishing a  Hoover-type  Commission  on 
Electoral  Revisions. 

Contraiy  to  past  experience,  there 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
electoral  reforms  following  the  1960 
election.  This  enthusiasm  is  extremely 
encouraging.  It  gives  every  evidence 
of  continuing  and  of  being  translated 
into  meaningful  action  both  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels. 

Today.  I  want  to  di.scuss  an  electoral 
problem  which  I  believe  is  of  special 
significance.  I  refer  to  the  increasing 
disenfianchi.sement  of  intelligent,  active 


citizens  who  move  from  one  area  to  an- 
other shortly  prior  to  an  election  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  vote.  IXiring 
the  last  campaign.  I  received  a  great 
many  letters  from  people  in  this  pre- 
dicament. I  know,  for  example,  that 
the  Nixon  headquarters  received  many 
times  this  amount. 

As  an  example: 

Mr.  Candidate.  I  would  like  to  vote  for 
you.  I  know  your  record  and  I  respect  your 
views,  but  because  I  have  moved  across  the 
street  (or  across  the  country)  I  am  not  eligi- 
ble. I  cant  understand  this.  A  national 
election  should  be  open  to  everyone  Mo- 
bility Is  no  Indication  that  I  or  anyone  else 
lacks  the  neces&try  discernment  or  convic- 
tions to  vote  intelligently.  What  can  I  do 
to  obtain  and  guarantee  my  right  to  vote? 

On  Washington's  Birthday  of  this 
year,  I  addressed  the  Senate  briefly  on 
the  plight  of  the  politically  disposed.  I 
included  in  my  remarks  at  that  time 
excerpts  from  an  excellent  study  by 
Mr.  Walter  Kravitz,  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  later  sent  copies  of  that  state- 
ment to  the  50  State  Governors. 

I  have  received  replies  from  more  than 
30  States  Most  were  quite  informa- 
tive and  sympathetic.  I  intend  to  sum- 
marize the  Governors'  comments  later 
in  my  remarks,  but  first  I  want  to  po.se 
and  comment  upon  the  general  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  kindest  word  we 
can  use  to  describe  the  current  situa- 
tion is  chaos. 

Three  States,  for  example,  require  2 
years'  residence  within  their  boundaries 
before  they  will  permit  an  elector  to 
cast  his  ballot.  In  35  States  the  re- 
quirement is  1  year;  in  12  others  it  is  6 
months. 

Three  States  demand  1  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  county.  Eight  others  re- 
quire 6  months;  17  specify  anywhere 
from  2  to  4  months;  and  6  others  ask 
30  to  40  days. 

Finally,  one  State  actually  requires  1 
full  year's  residence  in  a  precinct,  and 
three  others  expect  6  months  residence  in 
an  equivalent  locality.  Nine  States  de- 
mand from  2  to  4  months,  while  23 
require  from  10  to  40  days. 

The  situation  is  not  only  chaotic.  It 
is  imjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory, 
and  dangerous. 

It  is  unjust  because  it  penalizes  the 
mobile  elements  of  our  population. 

It  is  unreasonable  because  of  the  great 
variation  in  these  requirements  and  be- 
cause a  citizen  may  be  stripped  of  his 
vote  for  a  month,  or  2  months,  or  even 
a  year,  if  by  merely  moving  across  the 
street  he  also  cio.sses  a  district  or  pre- 
cinct line. 

It  is  discriminatory  because  the  weight 
of  disfranchisement  leans  most  heavily 
on  urban  voters. 

It  is  dangerous  because  it  may  distort 
the  outcome  of  a  close  election,  because 
it  alienates  responsible  segments  of  our 
citizenry,  and — most  frightening  of  all — 
because  it  encourages  the  fearful  cancer 
of  electoral  apathy. 

How  many  persons  are  affected  by 
archaic  Stat*  residence  requirements? 
According  to  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  .some  8  million  potential 
voters  were  barred  from  voting  in  the 
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I960  elections  because  of  inability  to 
meet  State,  county,  or  locality  qualifica- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  some  7^2  percent  of 
the  total  civilian  population  of  voting 
age  were  disfranchised  by  these  residence 
laws.  Mr.  President,  the  percentage 
margin  of  victory  in  dozens  of  elections 
last  year  was  less  than  7 '2  percent.  I 
refer  not  only  to  the  popular  vote  for 
the  Presidency  but  also  to  a  great  many 
congressional  races. 

Who  are  these  victims  of  this  anach- 
ronism? The  tragedy  of  the  whole 
affair  is  that  they  include  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  and   informed  citizens. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation 
again  reports  that  the  disfranchised  in- 
clude many  of  our  better  educated  and 
more  responsible  citizens — people  with 
the  initiative  and  character  needed  to 
pull  up  stakes  and  seek  advancement  in 
a  new  community.  Many  are  educators, 
lawyers,  clergymen;  others  are  business 
executives. 

A  General  EHectric  Co.  spokesman  re- 
fKjrts  that  6  percent  of  its  executive 
personnel  were  disfranchised  in  1960  be- 
cause of  being  shifted  from  State  to 
State. 

Oil  companies,  chainstores.  and  large 
corporations  frequently  transfer  engi- 
neers, managers,  salesmen,  and  their 
executives.  Each  change  of  residence 
within  a  year  usually  disfranchises  two 
votes  and  in  some  cases  more. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
compare  apathy  in  a  democracy  to  can- 
cer. Like  that  dread  disease,  apathy 
may  so  consume  the  body  politic  as  to 
bring  about  its  death. 

We  have  some  expert  te.stimony  on  the 
relationship  between  residence  disquali- 
fications and  political  apathy.  Consider 
how  the  States  ranked  in  percentage  of 
civilians  of  voting  age  who  voted  in  the 
1960  election.  The  eight  States  with  the 
largest  percentage  turnout  all  have  laws 
that  encourage  voting.  The  eight  States 
with  the  smallest  percentage  turnout  all 
raise  formidable  legal  barriers  to  voting. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  basic 
merit  of  the  principles  underlying  the  re- 
quirement of  residency  qualifications  of 
some  sort  for  voters.  Fraud  is  deterred 
by  such  requirements.  Furthermore, 
residence  provides  some  assurance  that 
the  citizen  has  acquired  a  reasonable 
familiarity  with  local  candidates  and 
issues. 

It  Is  the  severity  and  harshness  of 
.some  of  these  requirements  that  trouble 
me.  Is  anything  really  gained  by  de- 
priving a  citizen  of  his  suffrage  because 
he  lacks  2  years'  State  residence?  Does 
that  citizen  really  lose  his  competence  to 
vote  for  State  officers  because  he  has 
moved  within  a  State  from  one  county  to 
another  less  than  6  months  before  elec- 
tion day?  Is  movement  from  one  pre- 
cinct to  another  suflBcient  cause  for  the 
total  loss  of  voting  rights,  even  though 
the  move  may  have  occuired  within  30 
days  of  the  election? 

I  question  both  the  justice  and  the 
wisdom  of  such  severity.  Nevertheless, 
as  far  as  State  and  local  issues  and  State 
and  local  elections  are  concerned,  the 
Congress  does  not  have  a  direct  role  to 
play  and  the  qualifications  for  voters 
can  and  should  be  left  up  to  the  State. 


When  we  turn  to  national  elections, 
and  especially  to  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  I  fail  to  see  the 
relevance  of  residence  restrictions. 
State  and  local  residence  requirements 
have  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  com- 
petence of  any  American  citizen  to  cast 
a  vote  in  a  national  election. 

How  are  we  to  correct  this  injustice? 
The  situation  is  admittedly  a  delicate 
one.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  Consti- 
tution clearly  gives  the  responsibility  for 
setting  voters'  qualifications  to  the 
States.  It  is  something  of  a  paradox 
that  the  question  of  who  votes  in  a 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tion is  determined  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

A  Governor  of  one  of  our  States  and 
two  distinguished  political  scientists 
have  indicated  to  me  that  the  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  congressional  action.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  of  North  Da- 
kota in  which  he  suggests  that  Federal 
action  is  needed  to  effectively  aid  the 
8  million  politically  disposed  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  North  Dakota, 

OmCE     OF     THE     GovmiNOH. 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  March  2,  1961. 
Senator  Kbnnitth  B.  Keating, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  23.  requesting  my 
remarks  regarding  the  residency  require- 
ments for  voting. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  only  way  to 
obtain  uniformity  on  voting  In  Federal  elec- 
tions U  to  have  a  Federal  election  law 
that  would  permit  everyone  to  vote  regard- 
less of  his  local  residence  requirements.  We 
have  taken  steps  In  North  Dakota  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  residency  requirements  for 
voting  in  the  national  elections  The  State 
legislature  Is  still  in  session  and  we  do  not 
know  how  this  bill  will  fare. 

We  feel  that  North  Dakota's  residency  re- 
quirements are  not  too  stringent,  requiring 
residents  In  the  State  for  1  year,  in  the 
county  tor  90  days,  and  In  the  precinct  for 
30  days.  Our  proposed  legislation  would 
pertain  to  those  who  come  Into  the  State 
and  do  not  meet  the  State  voting  require- 
ments. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  L.  Guy, 

Governor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  a  very  forceful  and  p>erceptive  let- 
ter expressing  tht  same  viewpoint  from 
Prof.  Rhoten  A.  Smith,  professor  of  poli- 
tics at  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  York  University 

SCHOOL  OF  Law, 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  26.  1961. 
Senator  Kenketh  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  letter  of  March  27  requesting 
some  amplification  of  my  views  concerning 
residency  requirements.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  this  request. 

My  reasons  for  believing  that  the  method 
of  constitutional  amendment,  however  cum- 


bersome. Is  the  only  sure  cure  for  the  prob- 
lem, stem  largely  from  the  clear  language  of 
section  2,  article  II,  of  the  Constitution: 
"Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors." 

This  seems  to  me  clearly  to  give  plenary 
power  to  the  State  legislatures  over  the  se- 
lection of  electors,  which  would  Include, 
since  they  are  all  now  popularly  elected,  the 
pKDwer  to  set  the  qualifications  for  voting  for 
such  electors.  This,  In  turn.  Includes  any 
residency  requirement. 

Now  It  might  be  argued  with  considerable 
logic  (In  my  Judgment  at  least)  that  the 
14th  amendment  could  be  so  construed  as  to 
grant  to  Congress  the  right  to  set  voting 
qualifications  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  elec- 
tions for  presidential  electors  and  Members 
of  Congress.  But,  as  is  well  known,  since 
the  time  of  the  civil  rights  cases  (109  U.S.  3 
(1883)  ).  the  Supreme  Court  has  fairly  con- 
sistently held  to  the  view  that  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  constitute  a  positive 
grant  of  new  powers  to  Congrese  to  legislate 
In  this  area  so  much  as  it  prevents  the 
States  from  taking  certain  positive  steps 
which  abuse  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens,  deprive  persons  of  Life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  or  deny 
persons  equal   protection  of  the  laws. 

A  citizen  prevented  by  the  residency  re- 
quirements of  a  State  from  voting  for  presi- 
dential electors  might,  of  course,  bring  suit 
under  the  14th  amendment  claiming  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  How- 
ever, so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  brought 
such  a  suit,  and  the  decisions  in  this  area  of 
political  questions  seems  to  me  to  offer  lit- 
tle hop>e  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
likely  to  find  for  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  case. 

It  is  In  this  context,  then,  that  I  should 
think  the  most  certain  approach  to  the 
problem  lies   In  constitutional  amendment. 

My  own  preference  would  be  for  an 
amendment  which  approached  the  problem 
not  only  of  the  voter  who  loses  his  right  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors  through  mov- 
ing, but  also  those  who  lose  In  this  way 
their  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress. 
To  mention  a  personal  note:  I  was  once 
disfranchised  altogether  and  prevented  from 
voting  In  a  senatorial  election  In  which  I 
had  personally  worked  actively  for  one  of 
the  candidates,  because  within  10  days  of 
the  election  I  had  to  move  a  few  miles  away 
and  out  of  the  precinct  in  which  I  had  for- 
merly lived.  This  must  be  a  fairly  common 
occurrence  today. 

Since  you  have  invited  me  to  do  so.  I  will 
be  bold  enough  to  suggest  one  form  such  an 
amendment  might  take: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  set 
all  requirements  and  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing for  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed,  however,  to  deprive 
the  respective  States  of  the  power  to  provide 
other  and  different  requirements  for  voting 
for  officers  of  the  State  and  of  other  Juris- 
dictions within  and  subject  to  the  State: 
Provided,  That  such  other  qualifications  do 
not  contravene  any  other  provision  of  this 
Constitution." 

Such  language  might  be  considered  too 
broad;  politically,  such  an  amendment 
might  encounter  opposition  from  some  who 
fear,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  broad 
control  of  the  National  Government  over 
voting  requirements  for  national  officers. 
On  the  other  Land,  the  problem  of  disfran- 
chisement through  residency  requirements.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  only  part  of  a  larger  prob- 
lem :  the  need  for  a  right  to  vote  In  national 
elections  which  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
and  enforceable  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. This  suggested  amendment — or  some 
version  thereof — would,  I  think,  meet  that 
larger  problem. 
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Under  authority  oX  such  an  amendment, 
were  It  adopted,  one  may  hofw  the  Congress 
would  pass  legislation  setting  U.S.  citizen- 
ship as  the  sole  criterion  for  voting  for  pres- 
idential electors  (or,  at  the  most,  requiring 
in  addition  thereto,  residence  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  for  some 
minimum  period  Just  prior  to  any  presiden- 
tial election).  Qualifications  for  voting  in 
elections  to  choose  U.S.  Senators  would  per- 
haps be  confined  to  those  who  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  concerned  for  some 
minimum  period,  regardless  of  the  pwiriod  of 
their  residency  within  any  lesser  subdivision. 
The  residency  requirement  for  voting  for 
Members  of  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives might  Include,  in  addition  to  residency 
with  the  State,  a  reasonable  minimum  pe- 
riod of  residency  within  the  congressional 
district  In  which  one  votes. 
I  Let  me  say  again  that  I  appreciate  your 
'interest  In  my  views.  I  hope  the  foregoing 
may  be  of  some  value  to  you  in  your  search 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem  of  increasing 
seriousness. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rhoten  a.  SMrrH, 
Professor  of  Politics. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  pre- 
sumably. Federal  action  would  entail 
the  pas.sage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  am  reluctant  to  advocate  such 
a  course  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  practical  difficulty 
of  persuading  a  sufBcient  number  of  the 
States  to  ratify. 

There  have  been  certain  small  but  en- 
couraging trends  to  hberalize  residency 
requirements  in  recent  years.  Some 
States  have  lowered  their  overall  require- 
ments. Others  have  eased  the  restric- 
tions on  intrastate  movement. 

Even  more  heartening  are  the  reforms 
seven  States  have  adopted  to  safeguard 
the  vote  in  presidential  elections  of 
those  who  have  moved  from  one  State 
to  another. 

Connecticut  and  Vermont  permit  ex- 
residents  to  vote  for  President  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  within  certain  specified 
time  periods.  This  is  referred  to  as  the 
Connecticut  approach. 

The  Wisconsin  approach  adopted  by 
Wisconsin.  California,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
and  Oregon  waives  all  or  part  of  the 
normal  residence  requirements  for  new 
residents  who  wish  to  vote  for  presiden- 
tial and  vice  presidential  electors. 
,  Gov.  Wesley  Powell,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, recently  called  my  attention  to 
another  encouraging  development,  the 
issuance  of  a  memorandum  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  staff  of  the  national  Gover- 
nor's conference.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  his  letter  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

j  State  op  Nrw  Hampshire, 

'  Concord.  N.H..  March  13.  1961. 

The  Honorable  Kenntth  B    Keating, 

VS.  Senate. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

De.\b  Keij  :  I  very  much  appreciate  the  let- 
ter which  you  addressed  to  me  on  February 
23  and  the  enclosure  from  the  Congressional 
Record. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  paper  which 
was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  national 
Governors'  conference  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. 

It  appears  doubtful  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  action  on  this  subject  at  the  current 


session  of  the  legislature,  but  I  do  believe 
we  shall  succeed  In  having  this  issue  re- 
ferred to  the  legislative  counsel  for  study 
In  preparation  for  recommendations  to  be 
submitted   to   the   legislature   in    19€3. 

I  personally  agree  that  sound  procedures 
should  be  worked  out  In  order  that  duly 
qualified  citizens  shall  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Weslct  Powell, 

Governor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
known  about  an  earlier  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, made  in  1955,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  model  law  patterned  after  the  Con- 
necticut plan.  The  more  recent  report, 
dated  January  1961,  explores  what  the 
States  can  do  on  their  own  initiative  to 
remedy  existing  inequities  and  to  avert 
Federal  interference  in  a  field  tradition- 
ally reserved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States. 

The  study  considers  both  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  Connecticut  approaches,  the 
breadth  and  gaps  in  their  resF>ective  cov- 
erage, and  the  encouraging  statistics  of 
increased  voter  participation  in  the 
States  which  have  adopted  either  of 
these  two  plans.  Both  approaches,  the 
report  points  out,  deal  solely  with  presi- 
dential elections,  but  each  solves  only 
half  the  problem.  Connecticut's  absen- 
tee ballot  system  makes  no  provision  for 
new  residents;  the  Wisconsin  plan  takes 
care  of  new  residents  but  ignores  the 
plight  of  former  residents.  Very  sensi- 
bly, the  report  suggests  that  the  States 
adopt  both  methods. 

Along  this  line,  Gov.  John  Dempscy 
of  Connecticut,  whose  State  was  the  first 
to  permit  ex-residents  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent by  absentee  ballot,  informs  me  that 
his  secretary  of  state  this  year  sponsored 
the  introduction  of  additional  legisla- 
tion. The  new  bill  follows  the  Wiscon- 
sin approach  and  would  reduce  the  1- 
year  residence  requirement  to  60  days 
for  voting  In  presidential  elections.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Governor  Dempsey's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  Connecticut. 

Executive  Chambers. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  March  20.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  letter  of  February  23  and 
its  enclosure,  relating  to  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  in  the  several  States,  and 
the  problem  of  the  U.S.  citizen  who  moves 
from  one  State  to  another  prior  to  a  presi- 
dential election. 

This  Involves  a  matter  of  partlctUar  Inter- 
est and  concern  to  us  In  Connecticut,  since 
Connecticut  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
Also,  Mrs.  Ella  T.  Orasso.  our  secretary  of 
state,  has  been  most  active  In  sponsoring 
action  to  resolve  this  problem  In  Connecti- 
cut and,  through  the  conference  of  secre- 
taries of  State,  In  encouraging  action  to 
resolve  It  in  other  States. 

Connecticut  now  has  a  law  which  p>ermlt« 
a  former  Connecticut  elector  who  has  moved 
to    another   State   within    the   period    of   24 


months  before  a  presidential  election  to  vote 
by  special  absentee  presidential  elector  bal- 
lot In  his  former  Connecticut  town  pro- 
vided he  has  not  lived  in  his  new  Stat* 
long  enough  to  meet  its  State  residence 
requirement  for  voting. 

In  the  current  session  of  our  general 
assembly,  the  secretary  of  state  sponsored 
the  Introduction  of  a  bill  which  would  i>er- 
mlt  new  residents  of  the  State  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors  here  provided  they  are 
otherwise  qualified  and  provided  they  do 
not  have  this  privilege  In  any  other  State. 

Mrs  Gra-sso  has  also  been  In  consultation 
with  the  attorney  general  with  regard  to  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. 

May  I  assure  you  that  we  are  desirous 
of  doing  whatever  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
this  unfortunate  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  should  be  most  appreciative  of 
jrour  sending  to  us  any  other  materials 
which  you  may  have  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  Moreover,  if  there  Is  anything  which 
we  in  Connecticut  can  do.  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  get  in  touch  with  me. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

John  Dxmpset. 

Governor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently Connecticut  can  bring  about 
such  a  reform  by  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  national  Governors  con- 
ference study  notes,  most  States  must 
amend  their  constitutions  to  achieve  the 
same  result. 

This  is  the  problem,  for  example.  In 
Delaware.  Governor  Carvel's  office  in- 
forms me.  Governors  Rockefeller,  of  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  Quinn,  of 
Hawaii.  Kemer  of  Illinois.  Combs  of 
Kentucky.  Meyner  of  New  Jer.sey,  San- 
ford  of  North  Carolina.  LawTence  of 
Pennsylvania.  Rosselllni  of  Washington, 
and  Gage  of  Wyoming  have  written  to 
me  that  they  face  the  same  obstacle. 

To  circumvent  this  difficulty,  the  Gov- 
ernor's conference  report  suggests  an 
ingenious  legal  alternative.  I  quote 
from  page  5  of  the  report. 

It  has  been  Indicated  In  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion that  virtually  all  State  constitutions 
refer  specifically  to  residence  requirements 
for  voting — thus  proposals  to  shorten  or 
eliminate  the  waiting  period  for  voting  In 
presidential  elections  would  apparently  have 
to  be  accomplished  by  State  constitutional 
amendment.  However.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  qualifications  for  thoee  voting  for 
presidential  electors  can  be  established  by 
SUte  legislative  action  alone.  The  line  of 
reasoning  used  In  support  of  this  conten- 
tion Is  the  assumption  that  qualifications 
for  voting  in  presidential  elections  may  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  tlie  Federal 
Constitution  which  says:  "Each  State  shall 
appoint.  In  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors." 

The  report  notes  that  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic,  State  legislatures 
selected  the  presidential  electors  them- 
selves: 

It  was  apparently  taken  for  granted  that 
this  was  a  matter  left  up  to  the  State  legis- 
latures to  decide.  Only  gradually  was  legis- 
lation adopted  In  the  States  to  provide  for 
popular  election  of  presidential  electors. 

The  report  cautions  the  States  not  to 
proceed  precipitously  in  this  matter, 
since  there  Is  no  thorough  study  of  the 
constitutional  questions  involved.  Such 
a  study  was  recently  initiated  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments. 
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Interestingly  enough.  Governor  Mey- 
ner, of  New  Jersey,  mentioned  this  very 
point  last  I>ecember.  In  returning  a 
bill  to  his  State's  general  assembly,  the 
Governor  wrote: 

At  least  one  case  has  suggested  that  this 
provision  (I.e.,  art.  2,  sec.  1,  cl.  2)  empowers 
a  State  legislature  to  disregard  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  in  determining  the  man- 
ner of  appointment  of  presidential  electors 
{McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1  (1892)). 
In  the  absence  of  a  definitive  decision,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  lightly  assume  that  the 
legislature  can  override  our  constitution  in 
this  respect. 

Governor  Meyner  also  disagrees  with 
another  contention  of  the  Governor's 
conference  study.  According  to  that 
study : 

Absentee  voting  provisions  are  usually  stat- 
utory In  nature  and  can  be  amended  by 
simple  enactment  of  the  law.  This  is  the 
Connecticut  approach  to  preserve  voting 
rights  and  can  In  most  Instances  be  adopted 
by  the  States  promptly. 

Governor  Meyner.  in  the  same  mes- 
sage from  which  I  quoted  above,  ap- 
plauds the  movement  toward  reducing 
residence  requirements.  But  he  points 
out,  in  his  veto  of  Connect icut-tyf>e  leg- 
islation, that  his  States  constitution 
specifically  limits  the  vote  to  residents: 

Thus,  our  constitution  gives  the  legisla- 
ture no  power  to  extend  the  vote  to  persons 
who  are  not  domiciled  in  New  Jersey  and 
In  the  county  for  the  requisite  periods.  It 
Is  plain  that  thlf  bill  cannot  be  sustained 
under  the  State  constitution. 

Presumably,  other  States  may  run  into 
the  same  difficulty. 

Another  objection  to  the  absentee  bal- 
lot system  raised  by  Governor  Meyner 
was  also  cited  to  me  by  Governor  Hat- 
field of  Oregon : 

The  State  of  previous  residence  has  no 
obligation  to  the  citizen  who  has  moved  to 
another  State. 

The  absente.*  ballot  system,  he  con- 
tinues, ignores  "both  the  administrative 
difficulties  and  possibility  for  fraud." 
The  Oregon  system,  which  E>ermits  new 
Oregon  residents  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  after  only  30  days' 
residence,  is,  according  to  the  Governor, 
far  sujjerlor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  full  text  of  Governor 
Hatfield's  letter  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcK  or  the  Governor, 

State  Capitol. 
Salem.  Oreg..  March  13.  1961. 
The   Honorable  Kenneth   B    Keating, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ken  :  Your  Invitation  to  comment 
on  residency  requirements  for  voting  Is 
most  welcome  As  Secretary  of  State  and 
as  Governor,  I  urged  the  constitutional 
amendment,  adopted  by  Oregon  voters  last 
fall,  that  will  permit  new  Oregon  residents 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  after 
only  30  days. 

Our  30-day  requirement  is  tied  to  the 
closing  date  for  voter  registration  and  seems 
reasonable  in  minimizing  potential  fraud. 
The  30-day  period  is  required  for  the  prep- 
aration of  poll  lists,  mailing  of  voters'  pam- 
phlets, and  other  necessary  administrative 
arrangements. 


Two  points  seem  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion: 

1.  The  residence  requirement  for  partici- 
pation In  State  and  local  elections  (6 
months)  Is  necessary.  In  most  instances. 
It  will  take  about  6  months  to  gain  work- 
ing familiarity  with  local  Issues  and  candi- 
dates. 

2.  The  State  of  previous  residence  has  no 
obligation  to  the  citizen  who  has  moved  to 
another  State.  The  suggestion  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secretaries  of  State 
that  a  citizen  retain  residence  for  voting 
purposes  in  his  former  State  until  he  quali- 
fies elsewhere  seems  to  me  to  ignore  both 
the  administrative  difficulties  and  possibil- 
ity for  fraud.  The  Oregon  system  Is  far 
superior. 

While  I  would  hope  that  Federal  action 
could  be  avoided,  the  States  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  their  residence  re- 
quirements for  presidential  voting  in  line 
with  the  current  facts  of  political  life. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Got'ernor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  here, 
then,  are  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
solution  advanced  to  permit  newly 
moved  citizens  to  retain  their  right  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections.  The  Con- 
necticut absentee  voter  plan  covers 
former  residents,  but  ignores  new  resi- 
dents, increases  administrative  difficul- 
ties, widens  the  possibility  of  fraud,  and 
may  be  constitutionally  infeasible  in 
some  States.  The  Wisconsin  system  of 
waiving  the  usual  requirements  for  new 
residents  who  wish  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  is  simpler  and  more 
straightforward,  but  it  omits  newly  re- 
moved residents  and  adoption  usually 
requires  use  of  the  cumbersome,  time- 
consuming,  and  difficult  constitution- 
amending  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  dismayed  by 
the  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Governors  and  other  officials  and  persons 
who  deal  with  this  subject.  Let  the  ar- 
guments rage,  the  hotter  the  better  and 
the  louder  the  better.  If  nothing  else, 
the  noise  of  the  controversy  may  awaken 
the  F>eople  of  this  country  to  the  serious 
extent  of  the  basic  injustices  involved. 
And  the  people  need  rousing,  by  every 
kind  of  publicity,  if  we  are  to  have  ef- 
fective reform. 

I  am  reassured  by  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  so  many  Governors.  Most 
of  them  are  fully  aware  of  and  con- 
cerned about  the  injustices  I  have  de- 
scribed. Thirty -two  Grovernors  have 
written  to  me  as  of  this  date.  All  but 
six  emphatically  agree  that  this  problem 
requires  serious  attention. 

As  expected,  the  overwhelming  opin- 
ion of  the  chief  executives  from  whom 
I  have  heard  is  that  this  Is  most  defi- 
nitely an  area  of  State  jurisdiction  and 
responsibility.  Only  two  Governors 
mentioned  Federal  action  favorably. 
Governor  Guy,  of  North  Dakota,  thought 
uniformity  on  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions could  be  achieved  only  by  a  Fed- 
eral election  law.  Gtovemor  Egan,  of 
Alaska,  suggested  that  Congress  investi- 
gate stringent  absentee-voting  require- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude his  letter  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  or  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Juneau,  Alaska,  March  6,  1961. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  February  23  in  which  you 
asked  for  my  comments  regarding  residency 
requirements  for  voting  for  President  and 
Vice    President    of    the    United    States. 

The  1960  Alaska  Legislature  adopted  a  re- 
vised election  law  for  our  State  and  this  law 
was  given  its  first  test  in  our  primary  and 
general  elections  of  last  year.  While  the  law 
generally  proved  to  be  satisfactory,  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  It  is  wanting 
in  some  areas. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  legislature  now 
in  session  two  proposed  amendments 
which  I  believe  will  improve  certain  as- 
pects of  the  basic  election  law.  The  amend- 
ment provides  for  prereglstration  and  the 
second  amendment  liberalizes  the  method 
by  which  minority  parties  may  place  the 
names  of  their  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Alaska  ballot. 

As  you  p)olnted  out  in  yovir  letter  and 
the  related  material  which  you  enclosed, 
there  Is  need  for  further  study  regarding  the 
question  of  abolishing  the  residency  require- 
ment for  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States 

In  our  last  election  there  was  confusion 
among  the  large  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  stationed  in 
Alaska  as  to  their  voting  rights  in  our  State. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem  which  I 
believe  merits  consideration  by  Congress  in 
Its  deliberations  regarding  the  residency 
requirement. 

In  reviewing  the  Library  of  Congress  study 
which  you  enclosed.  Alaska's  residency  re- 
quirements api>ear  to  be  most  liberal  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  States.  While  this 
law  allows  most  of  our  newer  residents  to 
vote  absentee  In  the  States  In  which  they 
previously  had  established  residence,  our 
recent  election  did  disclose  that  some  resi- 
dents who  came  to  Alaska  from  States  hav- 
ing stringent  absentee  voting  requirements 
were  disenfranchised.  Here  is  another  area 
which  I  believe  Congress  might  investigate 
In  its  deliberations  on  residency  require- 
ments. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  explain 
my  views  on  this  question.  If  there  is  any- 
thing further  you  or  your  committees  wish 
to  know  concerning  Alaska's  voting  laws 
or  my  personal  opinions  on  the  subject,  I 
will  be  most  happy  to  send  this  Informa- 
tion to  you. 

Sincerely, 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governors  of  three  States  in  which  the 
residence  requirements  for  new  residents 
have  been  lowered  for  presidential  elec- 
tions write  that  they  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  results.  The  Governors  of  12 
other  States  say  they  also  favor  the  Wis- 
consin approach.  In  six  of  these  States, 
legislation  liberalizing  residency  require- 
ments for  new  residents  was  Introduced 
this  year. 

Only  two  Governors  indicated  they 
favored  the  Connecticut  approach,  and 
one  of  them  favors  It  in  coordination 
with  the  other  method.  Connecticut  it- 
self, as  I  have  mentioned.  Is  moving  to- 
ward adoption  of  the  Wisconsin  model, 

I  was  glad  to  have  my  belief  confirmed 
that  this  is  a  nonpartisan  issue.    Of  the 
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26  Governors  who  responded  affirma- 
tively. 16  are  Democrats  and  10  are  Re- 
publicans. This  is  roughly  the  same 
ratio  as  there  are  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Governors  presently  in  ofBce. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  chief  executive  of  my  own 
State.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  matter  of  resi- 
dence requirements.  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  recent  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  he  recommended  a 
complete  revision  of  the  suffrage  article 
in  the  State's  constitution. 

The  Governor's  suggestions  are 
thorough  and  comprehensive.  First,  he 
would  bring  about  a  general  reduction 
for  the  States  newcomers.  Require- 
ments for  residence  in  the  State  would 
drop  from  1  year  to  6  months,  and  in  the 
county  from  4  months  to  3.  The  30- 
day  election  district  requirements  would 
be  unchanged. 

Once  a  citizen  has  qualified  under 
these  regulations,  suggests  the  Governor, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  retain  his 
voting  right  no  matter  how  close  to  elec- 
tion day  he  may  move,  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  State. 

In  addition,  paragraph  3  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  empower  the 
legislature  to  provide  special  procedures 
that  would  permit  newcomers  with  at 
least  30  days'  residence  in  the  State  to 
vote  for  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  permit 
the  legislature  to  make  special  provision 
for  ex-residents  who  had  moved  to  an- 
other State  within  1  year  of  the  election 
and  had  not  yet  met  the  requirements 
of  their  new  State.  The  voting  rights 
of  these  persons  would  be  limited  to  a 
presidential  election. 

If  these  proposals  are  adopted,  and  I 
certainly  hope  they  will  be.  New  York 
will  have  the  most  advanced  residence 
requirement  law  in  the  Nation.  With 
Governor  Rockefeller's  support,  there  is 
every  hope  that  the  meas^ire  will  be 
adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
assembly  print  No.  5767  at  this  point  in 
ay  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

concvrrent  resolution  of  the  senate  and 
Assembly   Proposing  a  New  Article  2  of 
THE    Constitution,    in    Relation   to   Suf- 
frage, and  Repeal  of  the  Article  2  of  the 
CoNSTmmoN  Presently  in  Force 
Section    1.  Resolved    (if   the    seriate    con- 
cur),   That    article    2    of    the    constitution 
as  presently  In  force  Is  hereby  repealed  and 
replaced    by    a    new    article    2    of    the    con- 
Btltution.  to  read  as  follows: 

"article  2 

"Suffrage 
"Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  shall  have  been  an  Inhabitant 
of  this  State  for  6  months  next  preceding 
an  election  and  for  the  last  3  months  a  resi- 
dent of  the  county,  city,  or  village  and  for 
the  last  30  days  thereof  a  resident  of  the 
election  district  In  which  he  may  offer  his 
vote  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  elec- 
tion for  all  officers  that  now  are  or  hereafter 
may  be  elective  by  the  people  and  upon 
all  questions  which  may  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people,  except  that  the  legis- 
lature  may    establish   a    reasonable    test   of 


literacy  for  voters  and  may  exclude  from  the 
right  of  suffrage  persons  convicted  of  any 
felony  and  persons  determined  to  be  men- 
tally incompetent. 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  residence  re- 
quirements imposed  by  section  1  of  this  ar- 
ticle, no  citizen  who  is  registered  and  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  his  removal 
from  the  election  district  in  wlilch  he  is 
registered  to  another  election  district  in 
the  State  within  the  3  months  next  pre- 
ceding an  election,  and  every  such  citizen 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  In 
the  election  district  in  which  he  is  so  regis- 
tered. 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  residence 
requirements  imposed  by  section  1  of  this 
article,  the  legislature  may  provide  special 
procedures  whereby  every  citizen  of  the  age 
of  21  years  who  shall  have  been  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  State  for  30  days  next  preceding 
an  election  in  which  electors  are  to  be  cho- 
sen for  the  Office  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  such  electors  In  this  State 
and  special  procedures  whereby  every  citi- 
zen who  Is  registered  and  would  be  qualified 
to  vote  at  such  election  but  for  his  removal 
from  this  State  within  1  year  next  preced- 
ing such  election  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  such  electors,  provided  in  both  caaes 
that  he  is  not  able  to  qualify  to  vote  for 
such  electors  in  any  other  State  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  for  any  other 
officers  or  upon  any  question  which  may  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  pepole. 

"Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  define  resi- 
dence for  voting  purposes.  Insure  secrecy  In 
voting,  and  provide  for  the  registration  of 
voters  and  the  administration  of  elections. 
The  legislature  shall  also  provide  for  ab- 
sentee registration  and  absentee  voting  in 
cases  which  it  deems  appropriate. 

"Sec  5.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature  for  village  and 
town  elections,  all  boards  or  officers  regis- 
tering voters,  distributing  ballots  or  receiv- 
ing, recording  or  counting  votes  shall  have 
equal  representation  from  the  two  political 
parties  which  at  the  gubernatorial  election 
next  preceding  that  for  which  such  boards 
or  officers  are  to  serve  cast  the  highest  and 
next  highest  statewide  vote." 

Sec  2.  Retiolvrd  {if  the  senate  concur). 
That  the  foregoing  amendment  be  referred 
to  the  first  regular  legislative  session  con- 
vening after  the  next  general  election  of 
members  of  the  assembly  and.  In  conformity 
with  section  1  of  article  19  of  the  consti- 
tution, be  published  for  3  months  previous 
to  the  time  of  such  election.' 

(Note.— Article  2  of  the  constitution  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed  by  this  concurrent  res- 
olution, refers,  generally,  to  suffrage  and 
contains  provisions  relating  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters,  absentee  voting,  exclusions 
from  the  right  of  suffrage,  residency  for 
voting  purposes,  registration  of  voters,  ab- 
sentee registration,  permanent  registration, 
the  manner  of  voting,  identification  of  vot- 
ers and  bipartisan  registration  and  election 
boards  and  officers.  This  concurrent  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  for  study  pxirposes 
only.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  the  shibboleth  of  those  who 
seek  to  refine  our  democratic  institu- 
tions has  been  the  appeal  that  we  must 
consider  tlie  image  we  present  to  the 
world.  In  the  conflict  between  the  So- 
viet system  and  our  own.  so  goes  the  ar- 
gument, the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the 
world  have  us  under  constant  scrutiny 
to  see  how  well  we  live  up  to  our  pro- 
fessions of  democracy.  If  we  improve 
ourselves,  we  are  told,  then  we  shall 
rise  in  the  estimation  of  these  people;  if 
we  lag,  we  shall  lose  ground  with  them. 


Naturally,  I  should  like  to  see  our 
prestige  abroad  incresised.  I  doubt  that 
the  alleviation  of  injustices  caused  by 
stringent  residence  requirements  would 
have  much  effect  upwn  opinion  abroad, 
but,  frankly,  even  if  it  did,  I  would  not 
want  our  decisions  to  depend  upon  that 
argument. 

The  example  I  would  have  us  set  is 
for  ourselves  more  than  for  others  I 
am  less  concerned  with  our  image  abroad 
than  I  am  with  our  duty  to  ourselves, 
to  our  political  tradition,  and  to  our 
posterity.  The  image  we  present  to  the 
world  is  worthless  unless  it  springs  from 
the  depths  of  our  own  sincere  convic- 
tions, unless  it  is  derived  from  the  es- 
sence of  our  beliefs. 

Our  own  well-being  and  self-interest, 
the  growth  of  our  own  liberties,  the  bet- 
ter and  more  equitable  fimctioning  of 
our  own  democracy — this  Is  our  first 
concern. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BIRTH  OP  GEORGE  W. 
NORRIS.  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  W.  Norris.  of  Nebraska. 

At  the  age  of  81.  and  after  40  years 
as  a  Representative  and  Senator  from 
that  State — an  impressive  fact  In  It- 
self— George  W.  Norris  retired  from  pub- 
lic life.  As  would  be  the  case  following 
so  remarkable  a  political  career,  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  10.  1942,  to  give  him 
a  testimonial  dinner. 

Not  certain  on  his  plans,  several  of 
the  speakers  at  the  dinner  suggested 
that  upon  his  retirement  Senator  Norris 
might  remain  in  Washington  or.  per- 
haps, make  his  home  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  On  the  face  of  it.  either  was  a 
reasonable  assumption.  Washinfi1x)n 
was  where  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his 
later  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
famous  Tennessee  Valley  project  had  ab- 
sorbed much  of  his  interest  and  energy. 

But  Senator  Norris  had  other 
thoughts.  McCook,  in  Red  Willow 
County.  Nebr..  was  his  home;  his  duties 
concluded,  this  is  where  he  would  return. 

His  carrer  in  public  life  started  in 
that  county:  First  as  its  county  attorney, 
later  as  a  district  judge,  and  then  for 
10  years  as  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  District.  In  1912  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  State  legis- 
lature after  having  prevailed  in  the  pop- 
ular primary  election  held  to  designate 
the  preferred  candidate  for  that  office. 

He  continued  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  until  January  1943. 

His  proposals  for  political  reform  and 
his  record  of  legislative  achievements 
Identify  him  as  a  very  creative  and  active 
individual.  We  recall  his  famous  reso- 
lution which  broke  the  grip  of  Speaker 
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Cannon  over  the  House;  his  anti-injunc- 
tion legislation  cosponsored  by  Mr.  La- 
Guardia;  his  constitutional  anxendment 
abolishing  the  so-called  lame  duck  ses- 
sions of  Congress;  and  the  measures  he 
advocated  to  establish  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

Senator  Norris  spearheaded  the  move- 
ment for  unicameral  legislation  in  our 
State.  The  adoption  of  an  amendment 
by  the  people  of  Nebraska  in  1934  gave 
our  State  the  only  single-chamber  legis- 
lature in  the  Union.  Significaiitly,  when 
it  met  for  the  first  time  on  January  5, 
1937.  Senator  Norris  visited  the  assem- 
bly, which  neces.sitated  his  missing  on 
that  day  the  first  opening  of  the  new 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  operation  of 
the  20th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

During  his  service  in  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Norris  became  the  chairman  of  two 
standing  committees,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  It  is  with  a  great  measure 
of  satisfaction  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  works 
on  legislative  matters  similar  to  those 
which  concerned  and  challenged  the 
mind  and  faith  of  Senator  Norris. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
once  described  Senator  Norris  as  "a  liv- 
ing, perambulating  declaration  of  inde- 
I>endence  in  human  form."  Tliis.  I 
believe,  has  caught  the  truth  and  reflects 
the  meaning  of  Senator  Norris'  life.  He 
lived  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  was  ex- 
periencing a  period  of  sweeping  social 
and  economic  adjustments.  He  sensed 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  de\eloped 
and  supported  programs  wliich  helped 
guide  the  course  of  our  national  progress. 
But  he  did  so  as  the  spokesman  of  no 
particular  or  provincial  interest.  His 
field  of  activity  and  concern  was  wide 
and  varied.  He  was  indifferent  to  pwliti- 
cal  labels  and  scorned  associations  with 
special  groups.  It  is  for  his  general 
activity,  interest,  and  achievement  for 
which  we  pay  him  honor. 

Senator  Norns  foueht  economic  waste, 
.«wcial  injustice,  and  tyranny  as  he  found 
it.  Usually  the  cause  was  unpopular, 
and  mainly  he  fought  alone.  His  actions, 
however,  were  characterized  by  patience, 
courage,  and  integrity;  and  through 
them  he  inspired  others.  Although  in- 
dividuality was  his  hallmark,  he  was 
acorded  general  honor  and  esteem  by 
his  colleagues  and  of  the  Nation. 

July  11,  1961.  will  mark  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Senator  Norris. 
In  honor  of  this  great  Senator,  the  State 
of  Nebraska  will  hold  a  ceremony  later 
this  month  in  the  State  capitol  at  which 
time  a  bust  sculptured  by  Mr.  Jo  David- 
son will  be  presented  to  the  State.  Later 
in  the  year  further  celebrations  com- 
memorating the  centenary  of  his  birth 
will  be  held. 

The  U.S.  Senate  would  be  remiss,  Mr. 
President,  if  it  failed  to  note  the  occasion. 
Therefore  I  submit  a  resolution  provid- 
ing that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
business  on  July  11,  or  on  the  first  en- 
suing day  when  it  is  in  session  if  it  does 
not  meet  on  July  11.  it  stand  adjourned 
In   fiu-ther   respect   to   the   memory   of 


George  W  Norris,  the  late  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  in  submitting  the  reso- 
lution, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  considered  and  approved  at  this  time. 
I  may  say  that  this  proposal  has  the  con- 
currence of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cleiuc.  A  resolution 
<S.  Res.  146  I  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
on  July  11.  1961,  as  a  mark  of  further 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  George  W. 
Norris. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  late  George  W.  Norris  served 
for  ten  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  thirty  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  with 
dedication,  distinction,  and  untiring  concern 
for  the  public  welfare;  and 

Whereas  he  served  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  two  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: and 

Whereas  he  sponsored  progressive  reforms 
through  such  proposals  as  the  20th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  antl-lnjunction 
legislation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  Rural  EHectrificatlon  Acts,  and  the 
unicameral  amendment  to  the  Nebraska 
Sl;ite  constitution;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  beloved  by  his  own  State 
of  Nebraska  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for 
his  courage.  Integrity,  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  fellow  man;  and 

Whereas  July  11.  1961.  will  mark  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  W    Norris:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
day's  business,  or  If  the  Senate  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion on  that  date,  then  on  the  next  following 
day  on  which  It  will  be  In  session,  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  as  a  mark  of  further  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  George  W    Norris. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


OLD    SERIES    CURRENCY     ADJUST- 
MENT ^S.  REFT.  NO.  256) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1619.  reported  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire],  from  the  Committee  on 
Bankins  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1619>  to  authorize  adjustments  in  ac- 
counts of  outstanding  old -series  cur- 
rency, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1619,  of  which  I  am  the  author,  is  the 
old-series  currency  adjustment  bill.  It  is 
designed  to  clean  up  some  old  historical 
statutory  relics  and,  in  the  process  of 
doing  this,  to  save  the  Government  about 
$10,000  a  day  in  interest  charges. 

Before  July  1,  1929.  the  old  large -size 
bills  were  issued.  There  are  still  a  good 
many  of  them  outstanding  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury,  although  everyone 
knows  that  many  have  been  destroyed  by 
flre.  flood,  or  accidents  of  one  kind  or 


another,  or  are  in  the  hands  of  collectors 
who  value  them  more  for  their  historical 
interest  than  as  money.  In  addition,  be- 
tween June  30.  1929,  and  January  30, 
1934.  the  date  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934.  small-size  gold  certificates  were 
issued  to  the  public.  About  $12 '2  mil- 
lion of  these  small-size  gold  certificates 
are  now  outstanding. 

When  one  of  these  old  notes  is  re- 
ceived, it  is  immediately  retired,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  still  legal  tender  and  in 
every   respect   equal   to   any   other  bill. 

This  old-series  money  is  still  outstand- 
ing on  the  Treasury's  books  as  currency. 
S.  1619  would  transfer  these  obligations 
to  the  non-interest-bearing  public  debt, 
as  was  previously  done  with  old  Federal 
Reserve  banknotes  and  national  bank- 
notes, both  now  being  liquidated,  and 
with  U.S.  notes.  In  the  future,  when 
any  of  these  old-series  notes  might  be 
presented  to  the  Treasury,  they  would 
be  redeemed  in  full  in  new  issues.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to 
time,  to  write  off  from  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  so  much  of  the  old-series  notes 
as.  in  his  judrment.  he  believed  had  been 
destroyed  or  irretrievably  lost. 

S.  1619  would  make  available  for  cur- 
rent use  the  security  now  backing  up  this 
old-series  currency.  For  instance,  some 
$30  miUion  in  gold  is  lying  in  the  Treas- 
ury vaults  as  security  for  $30  million  of 
gold  certificates.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  to  tie  up  this  $30  million  of 
gold.  If  a  gold  certificate  is  presented. 
the  gold  cannot  be  paid  out  under  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  and.  in  any 
event,  many  of  the  gold  certificates  have 
certainly  been  irretrievably  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. So  also  some  $31  million  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  are  being  held  as 
security  for  Treasury  notes  of  1890  and 
old-series  silver  certificates.  During  the 
18  months  ending  December  31.  1960,  only 
$26,134  of  old-series  silver  certificates 
were  turned  in  and  only  $6  of  Treasury 
notes  of  1890.  And  the  Federal  Reserve 
banknotes  are  required  to  hold  security 
for  some  $36  million  of  old -series  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  During  the  same  18 
months  only  $469,730  in  these  old-series 
Federal  Reserve  notes  were  retired.  To 
maintain  $98  million  of  reserves  in  gold. 
silver,  and  Government  bonds  against 
this  old-series  currency  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. 

Accordingly,  S.  1619  would  make  avail- 
able $98.1  million  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  reserves  for  current  use  by  the 
Government.  This  would  reduce  the 
Government's  borrowing  by  $98.1  mil- 
lion. The  interest  on  this  borrowing 
would  amount  to  some  $3  to  $4  million 
a  year  at  current  rates.  This  would 
mean  a  saving  of  $10,000  a  day. 

The  bill  contains  several  other  sup- 
plementary provisions,  such  as  the  one 
authorizing  the  Treasury  to  keep  an  his- 
torical collection  of  notes. 

This  proposal  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  has  bipartisan  suppwrt.  Mr. 
Julian  B.  Baird,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  testified 
in  favor  of  the  same  proposal  on  June  24. 
1960;  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  then  reported  S.  3714:  and  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  June  28,  1960. 
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on  a  calendar  call.  This  year  Mr.  Rob- 
ert V.  Roosa.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  sub- 
mitted a  favorable  report  to  the  com- 
mittee in  which  he  stated: 

Eiiuctment  of  the  bill  would  be  a  busi- 
nesslike step  that  would  result  in  significant 
savings,  without  impairing  in  the  least  the 
redeemabillty  of    the  old   currency. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency ha.s  again  reported  the  bill  unani- 
mously, and  Mr  Roosa 's  letter  and  ac- 
companying statements  are  set  forth  in 
full  in  the  report.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Comptroller  General  have 
also  approved  the  bill. 

It  .seems  to  me  there  is  no  question  of 
the  desirability  of  taking  a  businesslike 
step  that  would  result  in  saving  about 
$10,000  a  day. 

Mr    DOUGLAS      Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  yield? 
I   Mr  PROXMIRE      I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  cons:ratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  for  this  emi- 
nently economical  and  businesslike  pro- 
posal. This  is  an  idle  and  unneeded 
reserve,  which  is  costly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  people  to  maintain. 

During  the  preceding  administration 
I  thought  I  would  have  a  little  fun  with 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve, 
so  I  obtained  bills  of  these  various  de- 
nominations and  issues  and  asked  that 
they  be  redeemed  in  gold.  The  reply  was 
that  they  could  not  be  redeemed  in  gold 
or  silver.  I  was.  however,  offered  bills  of 
identical  issue  in  returrt  for  the  bills 
which  I  offered  and  for  which  I  de- 
manded redemption. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  this 
reserve  is  purely  a  token  reserve.  It  Is 
not  needed,  it  is  not  nece.s.sary,  it  is  costly 
to  the  Government.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  by  this  measure,  has  more 
than  earned  his  keep  for  his  entire 
period  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is.  it 
seems  to  me,  the  outstanding  economist 
in  Congress.  There  is  no  one  whose  sup- 
port I  would  rather  have  on  this 
measure 

Mr  HRUSKA      Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  yield? 
I  Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  To  whom  is  the  in- 
terest now  paid  which  will  be  saved  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000  a  day:* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  interest  is 
paid  to  those  who  loan  the  money  to  the 
United  States  by  purchasing  its  secu- 
rities. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Those  to  whom  the 
interest  is  paid  hold  the  specific  secu- 
rities, do  they? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Actually,  this  meas- 
ure will  release  these  funds,  which  in 
turn  can  be  used  to  pay  off  the  out- 
standing securities  against  the  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  debt  by  $98  million,  and  reduce 
the  interest  paid  on  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Government  by  between  $3  million 
and  $4  million  a  year. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So,  in  reality,  reserves 
must  be  set  up  by  law;  and  the  effect  of 
the  bill  will  be  to  release  those  reserves. 
In  short,  it  is  a  bookkeeping  transaction, 
is  it  not? 


Mr    PROXMIRE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  the  bill  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  the  cessation  of 
writing  Government  checks  in  the  sum 
of  $10,000  a  day,  will  it?  Is  not  that  the 
actual  picture'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  was  my  imder- 
standing,  and  I  wished  to  confirm  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But.  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  will  be  an  actual  saving  of 
$3,500,000. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  indeed;  and  I 
think  the  Senator  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  pursuing  this  course,  because  it 
will  give  the  transaction  a  businesslike 
status,  which  at  the  present  time  it  does 
not  have.  So  I  wi.sh  to  add  my  congrat- 
ulations to  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engros.sment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1619'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pas.sed.  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov.ie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscrnhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Old  Series  Cur- 
rency Adjustment  Act". 

Sec.  2.  For   the   purposes  of   this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(b^  The  term  "United  States  notes" 
me.ins  currency  notes  issued  pursuant  to  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  25.  1862 
(12  Stat  345).  the  Act  of  July  11.  1862  (12 
Stat.  S32).  the  resolution  of  January  17. 
1863  (12  Stat.  822).  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1863  (12  Stat  709 1 .  or  section 
3571  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States    (31    use.   sec.   401). 

(c)  The  term  "Treasury  notes  of  1890" 
means  currency  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  July  14.   1890   (26  Stat.  289). 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
credited  as  a  public  debt  receipt,  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  Gold  held  as  security  for  gold  certifi- 
cates  issued   prior  to  January  30.   1934. 

(2)  Standard  silver  dollars  held  as  se- 
curity for,  or  for  the  redemption  of,  silver 
certificates  issued   prior  to  July   1,   1929. 

(3)  Standard  silver  dollars  held  as  se- 
curity for,  or  for  the  redemption  of.  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890. 

Sec  4.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  may  require  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank  to  pay  to  the  Secretary,  to 
be  credited  as  a  public  debt  receipt,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  of  any  series  prior  to  the  series 
of  1928  issued  to  such  bank  and  outstanding 
at  the  time  of  such  payment. 

Sec.  5.  Any  currency  the  funds  for  the 
redemption  or  security  of  which  have  been 
transferred  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  this  Act,  and  any  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  as  to  which  payment  has  been 
made  under  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall  there- 
after, upon  presentation  at  the  Treasury 
for  redemption,  be  redeemed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  thereupon  retired. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (ci  of  this  section,  upon  completion  of 
the  transfers  and  credits  authorized  and 
directed  by  section  3  of  this  Act  there  shall 
be  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  aa 


public  debt  bearing  no  Interest  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  Gold  certificates  Issued  prior  to  Janu- 
ary  30.    1934. 

(2)  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

(3)  United  States  notes  Issued  prior  to 
July  1.  1929 

(4)  Silver  certificates  Issued  prior  to 
July   1.   1929. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  as  public  debt  bear- 
ing no  Interest  Federal  Reserve  notes  as  to 
which  payment  has  been  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  4  of  this  Act  and  the 
amount  of  the  jjaynient  credited  as  a  public 
debt  receipt  In  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine, from  time  to  time,  the  amount  of — 

( 1 )  outstanding  currency  of  any  type 
designated  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
.section, 

( 2 )  circulating  notes  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  issued  prior  to  July  1.  1929,  for 
which  the  United  States  has  assumed  liabil- 
ity, and 

(3)  circulating  notes  of  national  bank- 
ing associations,  issued  prior  to  July  1.  1929, 
for  which  the  United  States  has  as.sumed 
liability. 

which.  In  his  judgment,  have  been  destroyed 
or  irretrievably  lost  and  so  will  never  be 
presented  for  redemption,  and  to  reduce  ac- 
cordingly the  amount  or  amounts  thereof 
outstanding  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  credit  such  amounts  to  the  appropri- 
ate  receipt   account. 

Sec  7  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
May  31.  1878.  entitled  "An  Act  to  forbid  the 
further  retirement  of  United  States  legal - 
tender  notes"  (31  USC.  sec.  404).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  perUxl  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ":  i4T«d  prot'tdcd  further,  That  In  the 
event  of  any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  section  6  of  the  Old 
Series  Currency  Adjustment  Act  that  an 
amount  of  said  notes  has  t>een  destroyed  or 
irretrievably  lost  and  so  will  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption,  the  amount  of  said 
notes  required  to  be  kept  in  circulation 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  so  deter- 
mined". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  Act  (12  U.8C  ,  sec. 

415)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "The  liability 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  with  respect  to  Its 
outstanding  Federal  Reserve  notes  shall  be 
reduced  by  any  amoiuit  paid  by  such  bank 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Old  Series  Currency  Adjust- 
ment Act.  ' 

(b)  The  seventh  paragraph  of  section  16 
of   the  Federal   Reserve  Act    (12  UJ3.C  ,   sec. 

416)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall 
further  be  entitled  to  receive  back  the  col- 
lateral deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
agent  for  the  security  of  any  notes  with 
respect  to  which  such  bank  has  made  pay- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
section  4  of  the  Old  Series  Currency  Adjust- 
ment Act.  Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  not 
be  required  to  maintain  the  reserve  or  the 
redemption  fund  theretofore  provided  for 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  which  have 
been  retired,  or  to  which  payment  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
section  4  of  the  Old  Series  Ciu-rency  Adjust- 
ment Act." 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
Impair  the  redeemabillty  of  any  currency  of 
the  United  States  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  provide  a  historical 
collection  of  the  paper  currency  Issues  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized,  after  redemption,  to  withhold 
from  cancellation  and  destruction  and  to 
transfer  to  a  special  account  one  piece  of 
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each  design.  Issue,  or  series  of  each  denom- 
ination of  each  kind  of  paper  currency  of 
the  United  States.  Including  bank  notes, 
heretofore  (sr  hereafter  Issued,  and  to  make 
appropriate  entries  In  the  redemption  ac- 
counu  and  other  books  of  the  Treasury  to 
cover  any  such  transfers. 


NEEDED:  GREATER  UTILIZATION 
OP  FREE  ENTERPRISE  TO  SUP- 
PORT   U.S.    FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  today  are 
locked  in  a  life-or-death  struggle 
against  communism — militarily,  ideo- 
logically, and  economically.  To  win  the 
battle,  we  need  more  effectively  to  mar- 
shal our  resources  and  manpower. 

International  relations  could,  I  be- 
lieve, be  greatly  improved  if  we  offered 
a  greater  chance  to  serve  the  country 
to  employees  and  management  of  busi- 
nesses operating  overseas. 

Businessmen  of  the  country  operating 
around  the  globe  arc  ready  and  willing 
to  assume  a  larger  role  in  serving  U.S. 
interests,  if  given  the  opportunity. 

To  marshal  such  (x>operation,  thi 
President,  in  my  judcment.  could  profit- 
ably schedule  a  conference  of  business 
leaders  and  indu.stry  engaged  in  opera- 
tions overseas.  The  purpose  would  be  to 
map  strategy  and  enlist  support  for 
more  effective  participation  of  free  en- 
terprise, not  only  in  the  development  of 
improved  trade  programs,  but  also  in 
furthering  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  suggested  to  President  Ken- 
nedy that  such  a  conference  could  add 
greater  strength  to  our  foreign  policy. 
At  this  time.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  letter  to  the  President  and 
a  number  of  additional  messages  from 
a  cross  section  of  business  operating 
overseas:  First,  endorsing  the  idea  of 
such  a  conference;  and  second,  express- 
ing a  willingness  to  act,  in  effect,  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  further 
strengthen  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  John  F  Ken.nedy, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  -Mr  Pwisident:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
spectfully sugRcst  a  Government-business 
conference.  The  i)urpose  would  be  to  map 
strategy  by  which  U.S.  firms  operating 
abroad  could  better  cooperate  in  serving  the 
objectives  of  US.  foreign  policy. 

Currently  there  are  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can enterprises  oi^erating  In  countries 
throughout  the  gVnbe  In  my  judgment, 
these  represent  potential  built-in  "Voices  of 
America."  Recently  I  contacted  firms  with 
oversea  operations,  suggesting  that  a  busi- 
ness-Government conference  could  result  in 
finding  new  avenues  for  broader  support  by 
US   enterprises  for  our  foreign  policy. 

The  great  majorltr  of  resp>onse6  reflected  a 
real  willingness  of  leaders  in  the  field  to 
more  effectively  serve  our  national  Interests 
abroad.  Overall,  the  responses  reflected  the 
following: 

1.  Firms  now  engaging  In  attempting  to 
Improve  the  global  Image  of  the  United 
States  alnKMt  unanimously  felt  that  efforts 
could  and  should  be  greatly  expanded. 

3.  Greater  coordination  between  Govern- 
ment and  business  would  be  mutually  bene- 


ficial In  strengthening  otir  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  for^gn  lands;  and 

3.  That  D-S.  enterprises  were  willing  to 
dedicate  more  effort  and  resources  to  sup- 
porting our  foreign  policy. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  represented  "open 
offers"  by  private  enterprise  that  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  could  be  an  Invaluable 
asset  to  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Although  I  know  you  are  extremely  busy, 
I  would  appreciate  getting  j-our  reaction  to 
this  suggestion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Wu.et. 


Chambeb  of  Commerce 

OF  TKE  UNrrED  STATES, 

Washington,  DC.  April  5,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wn,KT, 
The  United  States  Se7iate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deaji  Senator  Wu.ey:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  March  29,  and  the 
outline  of  your  proposal  that  businessmen 
of  America  now  oi>eratlng  around  the  globe 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  assume  a  larger 
role  In  serving  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  the  countries  in  which  they  have 
enterprises. 

We  have  read  your  recommendations  care- 
fully and  find  them  In  complete  accord  with 
the  national  chamber's  stated  policies.  Ral- 
lying points  for  this  effort  have  been  Amer- 
ican chambers  of  commerce  abroad,  now  es- 
tablished and  effectively  c^jeratlng  In  22 
countries  around  the  world  (with  more  than 
one  branch  functioning  In  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Brazil).  The  newest  member  of 
the  Amcham  fraternity  is  the  one  recently 
set  up  In  Ireland.  There  are  several  others 
In   the  planning  stage. 

The  role  of  the  national  chamber  in  con- 
nection with  these  organizations  is  that  of 
an  Information  clearing  house,  as  most  of 
tlie  Amchams  are  members  of  the  national 
chamber.  They  are  not,  of  course,  branches 
of  our  organization. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  passing  along  your  recommenda- 
tions to  the  American  chamber  abroad,  ask- 
ing for  their  specific  suggestions  and  reac- 
tions, which  we  will  be  pleased  to  convey 
to  you  when  they  are  received. 

We  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  you 
in  any  suitable  way  possible  to  put  fcM-th 
your  suggestions  both  here  and  abroad. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  R.  Miles. 


International  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Corp.. 
New    York,   N.Y.,   April    7.   19€1. 
The  Honorable  ALEXANOxm  Wujrr, 
U.S.   Senate,   Senate   Office   Building,  Wash- 
ington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wilet:  Mr.  Harold  S. 
Geneen,  president  of  ITT,  is  away  from  the 
office  for  several  days  and  your  March  30 
tetter,  together  with  your  statement  on  the 
"Larger  Role  for  Business  in  US.  Foreign 
Policy"  has  come  to  me. 

I  will  show  it  to  Mr.  Geneen  upon  his  re- 
turn but,  meanwhile,  on  behalf  of  ITT.  I 
can  say  that  your  proposal  strikes  us  as 
being  sound. 

In  the  first  place,  re.sponsible  U.S.  corpo- 
rations operating  overseas  are  already  doing 
much  to  win  friends  for  our  country.  Any 
company  operating  outside  the  U.S.  borders 
quickly  becomes  aware  of  its  responsibility 
to  be  an  informal  ambassador  and  a  good 
citizen. 

Certainly,  any  way  that  this  can  be  har- 
nessed constructively  to  further  foreign  pol- 
icy is  worthy  of  the  support  of  our  company, 
and  others  operating  abroad. 

In  thinking  about  sucJi  a  program  it  is 
Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  many  such 
companies  (ours  Is  a  case  in  point)   employ 


relatively  few  Americans  overseas.  Even  our 
top  man.igement  in  oiu  European  companies 
are  all  citizens  of  their  own  countries.  These 
people,  are  respected  as  business  leaders  In 
their  own  countries  and  as  managers  of  U.S.- 
owned  enterprises,  but  m  many  cases  might 
find  it  awkward  to  speak  for  tlie  United 
States. 

We  shall  be  most  Interested  in  the  recep- 
tion that  your  proposal  receives  and  we  com- 
mend you  for  it. 
Cordially. 

Ward  B.   Stevenson. 


Braniff  International  Airways. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  April  7,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Wilet:  In  reply  to  yotir 
letter  of  March  29  addressed  to  the  com- 
pany and  to  which  was  attached  your  state- 
ment on  the  necessity  for  and  ability  of 
U.S.  firms  operating  overseas  furthering  VS. 
foreign  policy  alms  around  the  world.  It  is 
an  excellent  statement  and  we  hope  that  it 
Inspires  any  such  U.S.  firms  which  are  not 
actively  participating  In  a  program  of  this 
nature  to  do  so. 

In  our  own  operations  we  are  not  only 
Individually  doing  whatever  we  can  but  we 
also  actively  support  and  cooperate  with 
organizations  already  set  up  to  encourage 
doing  and  to  do  many  of  the  things  listed 
in  your  letter. 

In  our  own  operations,  which  are  rela- 
tively minor  In  terms  of  total  economy  of 
that  portion  of  Latin  America  which  we 
serve,  we  have  had  in  effect  certain  basic 
policies  for  many  years  all  of  which  we 
think  make  their  contribution  to  the  ob- 
jectives you  outlined. 

We  hire  locally  and  train  within  our  or- 
ganization a  great  preponderance  of  local 
nationals  and  resident*.  In  fact,  in  every 
country  we  serve  which  has  any  govern- 
mental regulations  concerning  the  percent- 
age of  foreigners  who  are  allowed  to  hold 
managerial  and  technical  jobs,  the  actual 
proportion  of  natives  Is  in  every  instance 
substantially  above  the  legal  requirement. 
This  training  Is  conducted  in  both  Latin 
America  and  by  bringing  Latin  Americans 
to  the  United  States  for  specific  training 
programs. 

Our  managers,  many  of  whom  are  now 
local  citizens,  work  constructively  and  co- 
op>eratlve;y  with  our  Embassies,  consulates. 
USIS  and'  other  governmental  agencies  to- 
ward the  objectives  you  list.  The  few  US. 
citizens  we  have  based  in  these  countries  are 
required  to  maintain  regiUar  social.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  commercial  rela- 
tionships with  the  nationals  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  based. 

In  at  least  one  country  our  manager,  an 
American.  Is  chairman  of  a  committee  set 
up  with  governmental  approval  to  work  to- 
ward the  objectives  you  list.  This  is  a  co- 
operative activity  of  the  U.S.  Inter- America u 
Council,  the  Embassies,  the  USIS  services, 
etc. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  because  I 
know  your  time  is  limited  and  valuable. 

In  short,  we  quite  agree  with  the  objec- 
tives you  enumerated  and  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  carry  them  out. 
Cordially, 

CSAS.    E.    Beard. 

President. 

E    I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,      International      Depart- 

ITENT, 

Wilmington.  Del  ,  .April  7.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee,  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Wilit:  I  ha\e  in  front  of 
me    yotir   letter   of  March   31,   addressed    to 
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the  Dn  Pont  Co  .  enclosing  a  statement  rec- 
ommending that  businessmen  of  America 
engaged  in  foreign  of)erations  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  larger  role  In  serving 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
countries   in   which   they   have  enterprises. 

This  is  certainly  a  worthwhile  objective 
and  one  which  we  are  encouraging  our  for- 
eign manager  to  further 

We  have  recently  reviewed  the  activities 
In  the  general  areas  that  you  mentioned 
with  the  general  managers  of  our  principal 
foreign  subsidiary  companies  and  find  that 
|ln  a  number  of  ways  all  of  them  are  taking 
an  active  part  In  local  community  relatlona 
of  various  types. 

In  the  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the 
USIAC-USIA  Liaison  Committee  of  the  US. 
Inter- American  Council,  I  personally  have 
been  quite  interested  in  setting  up  local 
USIAC-USIA  Liaison  Committees,  consist- 
ing of  leading  local  North  American  busi- 
ness leaders  in  a  number  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  While  some  of  these 
committee  are  more  active  than  others,  they 
generally  are  meeting  with  the  local  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  in  sf)me  cases  with  the  American  Am- 
bassador, in  an  endeavor  to  work  in  the  var- 
ious areas  outlined  in  your  letter. 

The  idea  of  a  general  conference  of  the 
sort  that  you  suggest  undoubtedly  has  con- 
siderable merit,  although  I  would  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  draw  up  a  specific 
program  covering  the  specific  points  to  be 
discussed  and  developed  in  such  a  meeting 
before  any  final  decision  is  made.  Some- 
times meetings  of  this  sort  are  apt  to  turn 
into  assemblies  where  businessmen  are 
asked  to  endorse  the  pet  projects  of  a  wide 
variety  of  Oovernment  agencies  without  any 
real  chance  of  participation  in  their  formu- 
lation. Further,  I  would  think  that  the 
main  objective  that  you  have  in  mind,  being 
to  reach  American  businessmen  living 
abroad,  some  sort  of  program  involving  co- 
operation at  the  local  level  in  the  various 
foreign  countries  with  US.  Government  rep- 
resentatives would  be  more  useful  than  a 
meeting  in  Washington. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  en- 
deavor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  K.  Jenny. 


W    R.  Gr.^ce  &  Co.. 
Office  of  the  President. 
Sew  York.  S.Y..  April  4   1961. 
The  Honorable  Alex.ander  Wiley, 
The  U.S.  Senate.  Wa.-<hington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  March  30.  Your  ideas  are 
Challenging  as  an  indication  as  to  how  a 
united  United  States  can  work  together  to 
advance  the  causes  of  democracy  in  under- 
developed areas. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  Ideas  will  be 
developed  and  implemented  bv  the  present 
Rdminlstratlon. 

We  in  W  R  Grace  &  Co.  stand  ready  to 
<lo  our  share. 

Sincerely. 

Peter  Grace. 


Otis  Elevator  Co.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  5.  1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Tliis  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  29  in 
connection  with  your  recommendation  that 
bu.sinessmen  of  America  now  operating 
around  the  world  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  assume  a  larger  role  in  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  have  enterprises 

During  World  War  II.  Mr.  Nelson  A  Rocke- 
feller, through  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Embassies  in  each  country  a  group  of  local 
businessmen,  all  American  citizens,  into 
what  was  known  as  coordinating  committees. 


There  was  one  such  committee  in  each  of 
the  other  American  Republics.  I  believe  their 
contribution  to  the  furtherance  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations  during  the  period  of  the 
war  was  great,  and  I  believe  a  revival  of  this 
system  would  be  equally  effective  now. 

Whatever  is  done.  In  my  opinion,  must  be 
done  within  the  country  and  by  Americans 
who  know  the  local  customs  and  problems — 
It  cannot  be  done  In  Washington. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  abroad  would 
be  only  too  willing  to  cooperate  if  given  an 
opportunity. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Percy  L    Doitclas. 
Executive  Vice  Pre.fidcnt. 


Pennsalt  Chemic.vls  Corp.. 

International  Division. 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  April  5.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa<ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  heartily  subscribe  to  the 
thoughts  expressed  In  the  statement  attached 
to  your  letter  of  March  31.  1961.  Tliere  is 
certainly  much  good  to  be  accomplished  In 
this  area  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  promoting  such  a  pl.Tn  I  feel  .sure  you 
will  receive  willing  s\ipport  of  the  program 
from  industry  engaged  in  international 
trade. 

Sincerely  yours. 

G.  T.  Collins. 
General  Manager. 


United  Pritit  Co.. 
Bo.<iton.  Mas<>..  April  IS  1961. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Permit  me  to  offer 
you  my  warm  endorsement  of  your  recent 
proposal  aimed  at  enlarging  the  role  of  busi- 
ness In  US.  foreign  policy. 

In.sofar  as  United  Fruit  Co  Is  concerned, 
we  have  for  more  than  60  years  endeavored 
to  play  a  role  of  ever-Increasing  responsi- 
bility toward  the  host  coimtries  of  Latin 
America  where  we  have  been  privileged  to 
conduct  our  agricultural  operations. 

Specifically,  we  have  maintained  a  pro- 
gram of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  traveling 
nurses,  and  sanitation  calculated  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  the  healtli  of  our  em- 
ployees, their  families,  and  the  communi- 
ties adjacent  to  areas  where  we  grow  our 
products.  The  same  applies  to  an  extensive 
system  of  grade  schools  which  the  company 
has  built,  has  financed  and  operated.  Both 
the  hospital  and  the  school  staffs  are  na- 
tionals, practicing  their  respective  profes- 
sions strictly  within  the  framework  of  local 
laws  and  customs. 

0\ir  research  programs  are  also  conducted 
m  terms  of  local  national  support.  Tropi- 
cal plants  are  procured  from  all  over  the 
world  and  wherever  we  find  Indications  that 
certain  plants  have  special  significance  to 
a  specific  Latin  American  country,  this  In- 
formation Is  made  known  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  extension  workers  in  the 
area. 

Throughout  these  six  decades,  we  have  al- 
ways respected  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual. Increasingly  we  have  developed  na- 
tionals through  training  courses  to  rise  to 
positions  of  high  respon.slblllty.  I  might 
cite  the  instance  of  a  humble  Guatemalan 
who  came  to  our  company  from  the  moun- 
tains 30  years  ago.  Our  company  provided 
him  with  a  Job  opportunity.  He  married 
and  raised  his  children  In  company  com- 
munities where  his  family  worshipped  and 
his  children  attended  our  schools.  This 
man  saved  his  money  and  was  able  to  send 
his  oldest  son  to  the  United  States  for  his 
higher  education.  That  son  has  recently 
returned  to  the  same  banana  community 
where  he  grew  up.  and  we  are  proud  to  say 
that  he  has  become  medical  director  of  our 
hospital  there. 


In  general  It  Is  the  policy  of  our  com- 
pany today  to  develop  nationals  to  a  point 
where  they  can  become  independent  agri- 
culturists. In  Instances  where  they  taxe 
up  banana  agriculture  we  call  them  "as- 
sociate producers.  "  They  grow  the  fruit  on 
their  land  { In  many  caaes  acquired  from 
our  company  I  and  we  participate  with 
them  In  the  matter  of  technology,  disease 
control,  land  and  sea  transportation,  and 
the  eventual  sale  of  their  product  In  world 
markets. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  trust  that  this  statement  of  United 
Fruit  Co. '8  performance  and  attitude  toward 
the  role  of  business  in  furthering  US.  for- 
eign policy  may  be  helpful  to  you  to  under- 
-srore  your  powerful  and  forward-thinking 
resolution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Sunderland. 


International  Packers,  Ltd.. 

Chicago.  Ill  .  April  10.  1961 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate 
Wa.shingto'i.  DC 

My  Dfar  Senator  Wii.ey:  I  have  read  your 
letter  of  March  29  and  the  attached  article 
expressing  your  views  on  the  larger  role  for 
business  in  US  foreign  policy.  We  were 
glad  to  read  the  statement  that  was  at- 
tached to  your  letter  and  to  have  your  views 
ou  this  subject,  as  It  Is  something  that  has 
been  of  considerable  interest  to  our  company 
and  to  our  employees  in  the  foreign  fields 
for  some  time 

The  American  citizens  who  live  In  foreign 
countries  do  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  betterment  of  International  relations, 
both  In  their  activities  as  private  individuals 
and  through  their  group  efforts  The  cham- 
ber of  commerce  In  most  of  these  areas  Is 
normally  made  up  of  American  businessmen 
and  local  businessmen  with  interests  closely 
allied  to  American  business  who  are  very 
active  In  fostering  better  relations  and  In 
working  closely  on  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
munity projects. 

In  addition  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
in  most  of  the  larger  cities  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can society  whose  membership  Is  limited  to 
American  citizens.  These  societies  take  an 
active  part  In  political,  social,  and  welfare 
activities,  and  during  times  of  emergency, 
such  a.s  during  the  Second  World  War.  they 
were  a  very  active  media  for  patriotic 
activities. 

In  many  cases  the  relationship  between 
the  permanent-resident  Americans  and  the 
governmental  employees  and  diplomats  Is  not 
as  close  as  It  might  be.  as  the  latter  are 
rotated  frequently  and  are  In  the  country 
for  such  a  short  period  of  service  that  they 
seldom  make  permanent  local  contacts 

There  Is  room  for  closer  liaison  between 
the  Government  employees  and  the  perma- 
nent-resident Americans  for  the  promotion 
of  American  Interests  In  the  fields  outlined 
by  you.  and  anything  that  can  be  done  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  help  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  to  create  the  "good  Image  of 
America"  would  meet  with  the  frank  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  business  houses 
and  of  the  permanent  American  residents  in 
foreign  countries. 

Yovu^  sincerely. 

Marven  Gibson 

American  Mutual 

Insurancx  Alliance. 
Chicago,  III.,  April  10, 1961. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

US  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Sir:  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter 
of  March  31  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  state- 
ment recommending  that  American  business 
and  industrial  firms  operating  abroad  play 
a  more  vital  role  in  furthering  U.S.  foreign 
policy  alms  around  the  world. 
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We  think  that  your  recommendation  is  an 
extremely  important  one  and  thank  you  for 
calling  it  to  our  attention.  At  present,  only 
a  few  of  our  member  companies  operate 
abroad,  but  In  recent  months  we  have  been 
studying  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  for- 
eign facility  through  which  the  Insurance 
on  the  foreign  operations  of  policyholders  of 
mutual  companies  might  be  placed. 

Your  recommendation  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  committee 
of  our  association  to  determine  how  our 
companies  may  best  participate  in  the  sug- 
gested program. 
Sincerely, 

NrwELL  R   Johnson, 

General  Manager, 


Vision,  Inc., 
ExECtmvE  OmcES. 

April  14.   1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Willt:  I  heartily  agree  with 
your  proptosal  for  more  effective  business- 
government  cooperation  In  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  only  way  we  can  meet  the  world 
war  of  subversion  and  propaganda  we  are 
now  Involved  In  (but  fall  to  see)  Is  by  a  co- 
operative effort  of  all  segments  of  our  society. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  number  of  people 
today,  both  In  government  and  business, 
who  are  thinking  along  the  lines  of  your 
statement.  The  problem  Is  how  to  convert 
this  concern  Into  positive  action. 

We  have  been  working  with  a  number  of 
the  major  companies  on  a  new  program  of 
this  type  for  Latin  America 

•  •  •  •  • 

Congratulations  on  taking  this  new  Initia- 
tive.    I  hope  It  will  bear  fruit 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiixiAM  E   Barlow. 

President. 


SCH(X)LS  IN  CRISIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  three  outstandingly  fine 
editorials  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  editorial  entitled 
"Schools  in  Crisis,"  which  was  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  desire 
to  say  that  the  editorial  could  really  be 
the  opening  statement  of  the  remarks 
which  I  shall  make  tomorrow  when  the 
school  bill  Is  brought  up  for  Senate  con- 
sideration and  debate.  I  do  not  know 
how  anyone  could  improve  on  the  case 
the  Washington  Post  makes  in  this  edi- 
torial in  support  of  the  administrations 
school  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Schools  in  Crisis 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  controversy 
over  public  support  of  private  schools,  apart 
from  scruples  respecting  support  for  schools 
which  are  segregated,  apart  from  fears  that 
Federal  financial  aid  may  lead  to  Federal  en- 
croachment on  local  control  of  educational 
policy — apart  from  all  these  subsidiary 
Issues — the  Inescapable  reality  Is  that  the 
American  public  school  system  is  In  a  state 
of  crisis. 

The  crisis  in  the  public  schools  arises  from 
three  decades  of  failure  to  give  them  the 
kind  of  support  at  the  local  level  which  they 
must  have  If  they  are  to  fulfill  their  indis- 
pensable role  In  preparing  Americans  for  self- 


government  and  survival  In  an  embattled 
world.  This  local  failure  st^ms  Ir  large  mea- 
sure not  from  any  Indifference  or  neglect  but 
from  an  inability  to  raise  sufBclent  funds 
through  local  powers  of  taxation. 

A  crippling  shortage  of  classrooms  and  of 
qualified  teachers  continues — and  grows 
worse  year  after  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  last  fall,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
reported  a  shortage  of  142.100  classrooms, 
compared  with  135.200  the  previous  year. 
There  were  about  1.868.000  pupils  In  excess 
of  normal  classroom  capacity,  an  increase  of 
122.000  over  the  previous  fall:  683,000  pupils 
in  36  States  were  attending  school  on  cur- 
tailed or  half -day  sessions. 

Looking  Into  the  immediate  future.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  put  It  this  way  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  education : 

"An  average  net  gain  of  nearly  1  million 
pupils  a  year  during  the  next  10  years  will 
overburden  a  school  system  alreidy  strained 
by  well  over  a  half  million  pupils  in  cur- 
tailed or  half-day  sessions,  a  school  system 
financed  largely  by  a  properly  tax  Incapable 
of  bearing  such  an  Increased  load  In  most 
communities.  There  are  3ome  90.000  teach- 
ers who  fall  short  of  full  certification  stand- 
ards Tens  of  thousands  of  others  must  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  classes  of  unwieldy  size 
because  there  are  Insufficient  te&chers  avail- 
able " 

It  is  to  combat  this  crisis  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended,  and  the  .'senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  approved. 
a  major  Federal-aid  measure  v.hlch  would 
help  the  States  to  construct  new  school 
buildings  and  employ  additional  teachers  In 
their  public  schools.  Senate  debate  on  the 
Important  measure  Is  scheduled  to  begin  next 
week.  Time  and  again  such  le«;islation  has 
foundered  in  the  past  on  the  shoals  of  col- 
lateral questions 

It  would  be  tragic  to  let  th€«e  collateral 
questions  again  obscure  the  fundamental 
need  of  the  Nation  for  a  revital:zed  and  effi- 
cient public  school  system.  Federal  aid  to 
the  public  schools  deserves  to  be  debated  on 
Its  own  merits.  The  program  recommended 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Education  Committee  is  sound,  firactical,  and 
effective.  It  carefully  safeguards  the  States 
against  Federal  control  of  the  schools.  Let  It 
pass  Let  the  collateral  questions  be  de- 
bated and  decided  In  their  turn.  But  let 
the  public  schools  get  on  with  their  vital 
contribution  to  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
very  succinct  and  short  editorial,  rela- 
tively speaking,  the  Washington  Post  has 
made  the  case,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
administration's  bill.  Tomorrow,  I  shall 
present  the  administration's  case,  in  a 
very  brief  speech,  but  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  of  the  editorial  publislicd 
today  in  the  Washington  Post. 

For  quite  some  time  my  speech  has 
been  ready;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the 
editors  of  the  Washington  Post  em- 
phasizing exactly  the  same  major  points 
which  I  shall  emphasize  in  my  speech  to- 
morrow. 


WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  today  in  the  Washington  Post 
a  significant  editorial  which  I  think  also 
constitutes  superlative  journalism.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "Eavesdropping  for 
Everyone."  It  is  in  general  opposition 
to  all  except  a  very  restricted  type  of 
wiretapping  legislation. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  very  sound  position  the  Wash- 


ington Post  takes  in  this  editorial.  If 
I  have  any  reservation,  it  is  in  respect 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  editorial. 
I  am  not  prepared  even  to  vote  to  give — 
as  the  Washington  Post  would  give — to 
three  Federal  district  court  judges  au- 
thority to  issue  approval  of  wiretapping. 
The  editorial  states,  in  part: 

This  newspaper  believes  that  for  the  sake 
of  these  freedoms  wiretapping  should  be 
rigidly  restricted  to  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  In  cases  Involving  a  grave 
threat  to  national  security  and  with  the 
authorization  of  a  panel  of  three  Federal 
district  court  judges. 

I  have  not  changed  the  view  which  I 
have  held  during  all  my  years  in  the 
Senate.  The  Congressional  Record  will 
show  that  even  in  the  first  year  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  spoke  out  in 
defense  of  protecting  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  American  people:  and  basic  to 
the  protection  of  civil  lil)erties  is  the 
protection  of  privacy. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  is  convinced 
that  we  do  not  have  to  adopt  Com- 
munist tactics  to  t)eat  communism:  that 
we  do  not,  have  to  adopt  police  state  pro- 
cedures to  b<.»at  police  state  growth  in 
the  world. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  wiretapping 
is  the  device  of  totalitarians.  and  can- 
not be  justified  in  a  country  that  boasts 
about  people  being  free. 

I  am  satisfied  that  with  sound  law  en- 
forcement. eflBcient  law  enforcement, 
diligent  law  enforcement,  wiretapping 
is  never  needed. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  wiretapping 
is  th*-tool  of  the  lazj'  in  law  enforce- 
ment. It  is  the  tool  of  the  ineflBcient 
in  law  enforcement.  It  is  the  tool  of 
those  in  law  enforcement  who,  in  my 
judgment,  have  never  learned  one  of  the 
great  lessons  of  this  whole  free  society 
of  ours — that  the  Government  is  the 
servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  the  {peo- 
ple. 

When  we  give  to  the  Government  the 
unchecked  kind  of  wiretapping  that  is 
being  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  we  move  in  on  the  precious  right 
of  privacy  and  individual  liberty  in  this 
coimtry:  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  has 
no  place  in  a  free  land  such  as  the 
United  States. 

I  am  satisfied  we  can  check  up  on  the 
Communists.  I  am  satisfied  we  can 
check  up  on  the  gangsters.  I  am  satis- 
fied we  can  take  care  of  those  who  seek 
to  terminate  the  structure  of  freedom, 
without  ourselves  resorting  to  the  kind 
of  wiretapping  legislation  that  is  being 
propoi^ed  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

I  hope  the  Kennedy  administration, 
from  the  White  House,  will  make  it  clear 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  that  it  has 
no  intention  of  supporting  this  kind  of 
invasion  of  what  I  consider  to  be  basic 
personal  rights  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  now  in  the  excellent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post,  that 
there  we  are  not  dealing  with  searcli  and 
seizuie.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  war- 
rant for  search  and  seizure  in  which 
the  court  has  to  specifically  point  out  in 
the  warrant  what  the  police  ofiBcers  are 
to  go  into  the  house  to  get.  We  are 
dealing  heie  with  a  proposal  that  opens 
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up  any  conversation,  during  the  process 
of  wiretapping,  to  the  ears  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  which  they  have  no 
right  to  hear. 

The  argument  cannot  be  made,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  on  the  analogy  that 
if  the  courts  can  give  a  warrant  for 
search  and  seizure,  then  the  courts  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  a  warrant  to  eaves- 
drop, as  the  Washington  Post  puts  it  in 
the  editorial.  They  are  not  comparable, 
because,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
court,  when  a  wiretapper  hears  a  tele- 
phone conversation,  he  hears  all. 

Furthermore,  it  opens  the  way  to  the 
wiretapping  of  conversations  that  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  granting  the  right  of  the 

I  wiretapping  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  still  pretty  sound  American  juris- 
prudence that  it  IS  better  to  have  the 
guilty  go  free  than  to  have  one  innocent 
person  wronged. 

I  repeat,  this  right  of  privacy  is  so 
basic  to  American  freedom  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  sit  here  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  let  this  adminis- 
tration, or  any  other  admirustration,  put 
the  pressure  on.  so  to  speak,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  passage  of  a  wiretapping 
bill.  I  may  not  be  able  to  stop  it,  but  I 
will  do  my  best :  and  I  serve  notice  I  will 
do  my  best  to  stop  any  wiretapping  legis- 
lation from  passing  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  because  when  I  make  that 
fight,  I  am  making  a  fight  for  the  very 
precious  guarantee  of  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  in  this  country  which  has 
characterized  throughout  our  history  the 
very  important  principle  of  protecting 
the  people  from  their  own  Government 
when  their  own  Government  proc>oses  to 
follow  a  course  of  action  that  jeo- 
pardizes the  individual  liberty  of  any  of 
its  citizens. 

I  I  think  the  case  against  wiretapping 
legislation  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  sup- 
port of  those  of  us  who  take  the  position 
that  wiretapping  legislation  should  not 
be  passed  that  I  shall  renew  my  efforts 
this  year,  if  this  administration  comes 
forward  with  a  wiretapping  bill,  to  see  to 
it  that  it  is  fully  discussed. 

I  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Post  editorial  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Eavesdropping  for  Everyone 

The  Dep.-irtment  of  Jxistice  has  become  an 
advocate  of  virtually  unlimited  wiretapping. 
The  statement  made  the  other  day  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Miller 
is  full  of  pious  obeisances  to  rights  of  pri- 
vacy: it  embraces  every  known  clich6  on  civil 
liberties.  But  when  all  this  llpservice  has 
been  paid  to  the  Constitution  and  the  free 
traditions  of  the  American  people,  what  the 
Department  seeks  Is  permission  for  every 
police  force.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  to  lis- 
ten in  on  telephone  conversations  at  their 
own  pleasure. 

Mr.  Miller  wants  Congress,  in  brief,  to  let 
the  Attorney  General  authorize  wiretapping 
In  any  case  which  he  thinks  Involves  national 
security — and.  for  good  measure,  In  any  case 
involving  kidnaping,  too.  He  wants  Con- 
gress, in  addition,  to  authorize  Justice  E>e- 
partment  wiretapping  in  connection  with 
any  serious  crime  on  the  basis  of  a  court 
order  from  any  Federal  Judge.     And  on  top 


of  £ill  this  be  wants  Congress  to  allow  wire- 
tapping by  State  authorities  for  whatever 
crimes  the  States  consider  serious,  provided 
only  that  some  State  Judge  can  be  persuaded 
to  Issue  a  court  order. 

One  fallacy  in  this  propKisal  Is  that  a  court 
order  to  wiretap  Is  In  some  way  analogous  to 
a  search  warrant.  But  a  valid  search  war- 
rant specifies  what  Is  to  be  sought  and  ntir- 
rowly  restricts  the  range  of  the  search;  It 
forbids  rummaging.  A  wiretap  exposes  to 
eavesdropping  everything  said  over  a  tapped 
telephone,  whether  by  a  particular  suspect 
or  by  someone  wholly  unrelated  to  the  crime 
under  Investigation. 

A  great  deal  of  experience  in  New  York 
State  with  wiretapping  under  court  order 
makes  it  perfectly  plain,  moreover,  that  this 
system  affords  no  protection  at  all  for  pri- 
vacy. Complaisant  Judges  issue  orders  indis- 
criminately— authorizing  the  police  to  tap  a 
telephone  for  months  on  end  without  any 
restraint  whatever.  The  tapping,  moreover. 
Is  commonly  done  in  connection  with  minor 
racketeering,  gambling,  prostitution  and 
such  offenses,  sometimes  contributing  more 
to  shakedowns  and  blackmail. 

"A  right  of  privacy  Is  essential  to  a  free 
community,"  Mr.  Miller  Intoned  to  the  sub- 
committee just  before  urging  curtailment  of 
the  right.  "Upon  privacy  depends  freedom 
of  thoiight.  freedom  of  association,  and  free- 
dom of  expression."  How  very  true.  And, 
as  the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  recog- 
nized when  they  forbade  unreasonable 
searches,  these  freedoms  are  worth  some 
restraints  on  police  activity,  even  some  sac- 
rifice in  police  efficiency. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  for  the  sake 
of  these  freedoms  wiretapping  should  be 
rigidly  restricted  to  a  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  In  cases  Involving  a  grave  threat 
to  national  security  and  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  panel  of  three  Federal  district  court 
Judges. 


CUBA  AND  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
another  Washington  Post  editorial  which 
I  think  is  so  good  I  would  like  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  associate  myself  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed. I  refer  to  the  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  May  14. 
1961,  entitled  "Old  School  Ties." 

The  editorial  discusses  in  some  detail 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  I  particu- 
larly point  out  the  comment  in  the  edi- 
torial which  reads  as  follows: 

Nevertheless,  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  has  stilTered.  All  nations  must  be 
in  a  position  to  make  diplomatic  disavowals. 
But  the  various  assertions  by  Secretary  Riisk 
and  Ambassador  Stevenson,  though  perhaps 
true  in  a  narrow  technical  sense,  were  sub- 
stantially belied  by  the  broader  facts.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  eloquent  statements  In  the 
United  Nations  are  unlikely  now  to  have 
quite  the  same  ring  of  sincerity,  for  the 
bloom  is  off  the  azalea. 

It  is  my  hunch  that  Ambassador 
Stevenson  never  would  have  made  these 
speeches  in  the  United  Nations  referred 
to  in  the  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  if  he  had  been  fully  informed  of  the 
part  the  U.S.  Government  played  in 
supporting  the  ill-fated  attempted  inva- 
sion by  the  Cuban  exiles.  If  my  hunch 
is  accurate,  then  the  administration 
made  a  grievous  mistake  by  keeping 
Mr.  Stevenson  uninformed  as  to  the  true 
facts.  After  having  served  3  months  in 
the  United  Nations  last  fall,  I  know  how 


important  it  is  for  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegations  to  be  kept  in  a  position  so 
that  every  word  they  speak  within  the 
United  Nations,  either  in  committee,  or 
the  Security  Council,  or  the  General 
Assembly,  will  confonn  strictly  to  the 
facts. 

Next.  I  think  the  Washington  Post  was 
entirely  too  charitable  m  Its  references 
to  both  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon,  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  the  military 
planning  for  the  ill-fated  invasion  was 
inexcusably  bad. 

However,  taking  the  editorial  as  a 
whole.  I  think  it  sets  forth  observations 
which  call  for  very  serious  pondering  by 
every  Member  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
every  policymaker  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Including 
President  Kennedy. 

I  a-^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Old  School  Tizs 
One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  Cuban 
disaster,  now  seen  In  more  perspective.  Is 
the  marring  of  confidence  in  American 
policy.  This  has  both  domestic  and  foreign 
ramifications.  The  extent  of  the  reaction 
can  be  ex.oggeratcd.  and  no  doubt  in  time 
it  will  blow  over.  But  in  the  Interim  it 
unquestionably  is  a  check  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Both  here  and  abroad  the  forms  of  the 
criticism  are  substantially  the  same.  Some 
believe  that  American  assistance  to  the 
Cuban  Invaders  was  not  Justified  in  the 
circumstances  and  violated  treaty  commit- 
ments. Others  believe  that  the  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Castro  regime  was  warranted 
but  that  the  bungle  aggravated  the  problem 
It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  now  to 
assess  the  ultimate  result.  In  some  places 
In  Latin  America  the  defeat  of  the  opera- 
tion seems  to  have  served  as  a  tocsin  about 
the  degree  of  Communist  domination  of 
Cuba.  The  emphasis  on  collective  measures 
and  the  avoidance  of  rash  steps  by  the  ad- 
ministration, despite  several  bristling  state- 
ments   has  restored  a  certain  balance. 

Nevertheless,  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  has  suffered.  All  nations  must  be  In 
a  position  to  make  diplomatic  disavowals 
But  the  various  assertions  by  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Ambassor  Stevenson,  though  perhaps 
true  In  a  narrow  technical  sense,  were  sub- 
stantially belled  by  the  broader  facts.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  eloquent  statements  in  the 
United  Nations  are  unlikely  now  to  have 
quite  the  same  rln(r  of  sincerity,  for  the 
bloom  is  off  the  azalea. 

Internationally  there  also  has  been  some 
da^nage.  Prevailing  sentiment  has  been 
strongly  to  rally  around  the  President  and 
the  flag;  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  little  Jingo- 
ism. Mr.  Kennedy  has  skillfully  protected 
his  political  position.  Moreover,  he  has 
taken  full  responsibility  for  the  disaster, 
without  attempting  to  pin  the  blame  on 
individuals  or  groups.  But  there  has  been 
severe  questioning  of  the  proficiency  and 
functions  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
And  there  has  been  a  serious  loss  of  faith  In 
the  realism  of  military  planning  under  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff. 

Possibly  the  various  inquiries  into  intelli- 
gence will  disclose  some  structural  deficien- 
cies; the  objective  ought  to  be  to  correct 
them  without  disrupting  the  entire  system. 
Possibly  some  changes  will  be  In  order  In  the 
Pentagon;  naive  assumptions  and  faulty  ex- 
ecution are  certainly  cau.<;e  for  concern.  But 
neither  the  CIA  nor  the  Pentagon  made  the 
final   decision   in   respect   of   Cuba,    and    no 
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additional  committees  would  have  been  a 
complete    safeguard    against   miscalculation. 

The  sot>erlng  fact  is  that  many  high  of- 
ficials In  the  administration  knew  of  the 
plans  and  gave  their  approval.  President 
Kennedy  himself  had  vetoed  previous  plans 
for  direct  participation  of  American  Armed 
Forces.  Some  few  persons.  Including  Senator 
Fulbricht.  protested  what  they  thought  an 
unwise  course.  But  there  was  not  enough 
counsel  of  skepticism  to  illuminate  the 
dangers  and  halt  the  operation. 

Why  did  this  happen?  Why  did  the  checks 
and  balances  normally  associated  with  the 
staff  system  fall  to  work?  Why  did  most  of 
the  Intellectuals,  the  bright  young  men  as- 
sembled by  Mr.  Kennedy,  get  swept  along? 

It  Is  possible  to  hazard  several  guesses. 
One  Is  that  among  the  staff  people  serving 
the  President,  many  come  from  essentially 
the  same  background  and  have  similar  pat- 
terns of  thinking.  If  this  sort  of  old  school 
tie  operates  among  those  most  directly 
charged  with  planning,  the  President's  own 
preference  for  competition  In  Ideas  can  be 
frustrated.     Advice   can  become  Inbred. 

Another  possible  explanation  concerns  the 
difficulty  that  the  Intelligent  generallst  often 
faces  when  confronted  by  the  specialist  with 
a  mass  of  details.  Sound  general  judgment, 
including  reservations,  sometimes  can  be 
overwhelmed  by  an  ultimatum  from  the  ex- 
pert that  It  is  necessary  to  move  now  In  a 
particular  way  or  forever  forfeit  the  chance. 

Obviously  there  are  many  other  explana- 
tions. If  the  chastening  exp)erlence  of  Cuba 
serves  to  bring  an  examination  in  humility 
of  the  function  of  criticism  In  the  formula- 
tion of  policy,  there  may  indeed  be  a  gain. 
The  whole  purpose  would  be  defeated,  how- 
ever, If  the  administration  were  to  overoom- 
pensate  to  the  extent  of  developing  a  hyper- 
cautlon  that  would  paralyze  Its  ability  to  act. 


ENROLLED  BELL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  15.  1961,  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1372)  to  authorize 
the  temix)rary  release  and  reapp>ortion- 
ment  of  pooled  acreage  allotments. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <^at 
3  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
May  16.  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  15.  1961: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Ben  S.  Stephansky,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  15.  1961: 
U.S.  Marshals 

Wesley  H.  Petrle,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U 3.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

Cato  Ellis,  of  Tennessee,  to  l>e  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


U.S.   Attornets 

Edwin  Langley,  of  Oklabc«ua,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  F.  Radigan,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

John  H.  Reddy,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

B.  Andrew  Potter,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  Peter  Klnneary.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  If),  19GI 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  C.  Pexton.  as- 
sistant minister.  Shiloh  Congregational 
Christian  Church.  Dayton.  Ohio,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we  call  upon 
Thy  name  for  guidance  here,  as  have 
many  of  our  forebears  before  us.  Be 
Thou  present  in  this  Legislature,  and 
bless  each  Member  with  Thy  abiding 
love.  Be  Thou  our  guide,  and  inspire 
us  to  actions  that  will  benefit  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  about  us. 

Keep  us  mindful  of  those  principles 
of  freedom  and  equality  which  have 
made  our  country  great.  May  they  be 
as  mighty  beacon  Ughts  protecting  our 
Ship  of  State  from  the  rocky  shoals  of 
godless  ideologies  that  would  lure  it  to 
destruction.  Be  Thou  our  helmsman 
through  the  rough  waters  of  our  day. 
We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was 
and  is  "the  light  of  the  world."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  11.  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  2195.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese 
of  San  Diego  Education  and  Welfare  Cor- 
poration. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  104.  An  act  to  waive  certain  restric- 
tions of  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to 
the  State  by  the  United  States;  and  to  con- 
sent to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

S.  201.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Zunl  Tribe 
approximately  610  acres  of  federally  owned 
land. 

S.  322.  An  act  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho. 

S.  507.  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
In  Washington  for  Indians  of  the  Qulnalelt 
Tribe. 

S  751.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act. 


S.  1208  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
506,  86th  Congress  (74  Stat.  199),  approved 
June  11.  1960. 

S.  1215.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  hex  of  1951. 

S  1289  An  act  to  amend  .sections  337  and 
4200  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  eliminate  the  oath  require- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  export  mani- 
fests. 

S.  1719.  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1372.  An  act  to  authorize  the  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled  acre- 
age allotments. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.   1962 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  the  bill 
«H.R.  7035)  making  appiopnations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  and. 
with  accompanying  papers,  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  LAIRD  reserved  all  p>oints  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  Resolution  289 

Resolved,  That  during  the  87th  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
shall  be  composed  of  26  members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION   OF   MEMBERS    TO 
STANDING   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  Rlsolution  290 

Rcxolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected 
members  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees of  the   House   of   Representatives: 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
John  W.  McCormack.  Massachusetts. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice:  Catherine  D.  Norhell.  Arkansas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
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tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
7030. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
Jill  on  the  calendar. 


EFFECTIVE   DATE   OF   CERTAIN 
STATUTORY  AWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  861  >  to 
provide  that  no  application  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  statutory 
awards  for  certain  conditions  which, 
prior  to  August  1.  1952.  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  be  service  connected. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  any 
case  In  which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  determined  before  August  1.  1952, 
that  the  loss  or  the  loss  of  use  of  a  creative 
organ,  or  arrested  tuberculosis,  suffered  by 
any  veteran  was  service  connected,  and  such 
loss  or  loss  of  use,  or  tuberculosis,  would 
have  been  compensable  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  Public  Law  427,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  If  application  therefor  had 
been  made  on  August  1,  1952,  then  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  to  such  veteran  in  a 
lump  sum  the  total  amounts  which  would 
have  'Deen  payable  to  him  on  account  of  such 
loss  or  loss  of  use,  or  tuberculosis,  under  (1) 
such  amendments,  (2)  section  315  (k)  or 
(q).  as  appropriate,  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Act  of  1957.  and  (3)  section  314  (k)  or  (q), 
as  appropriate,  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Lf  such  veteran  had  applied  therefor  on 
August  1.  1952,  reduced  by  the  amounts  paid 
to  him  before  such  date  ot  enactment  un- 
der such  amendments,  such  section  315  (k) 
or  (q).  and  such  section  314  (k)  or  (q). 

Sec  2.  An  application  by  the  veteran  con- 
cerned. flK»d  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  required 
for  benefits  under  this  Act  and  no  pasrment 
shall  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3021  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  any  veteran 
occurring  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEFINING   THE   TERM   "ORGANIZE" 
I    AS   USED  IN  THE  SMITH  ACT 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3247) 
to  amend  section  2385  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  the  term 
"organize"  as  used  in  that  section. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  object  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER.     Does    anyone    else 
object']'   It  takes  three  objections.   There 
being   no   further   objection,   the   Clerk 
will  read  the  bill. 
I  The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oi  Representatives  oj   the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2385  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'organ- 
ize', with  respect  to  any  society,  group,  or 
assembly  of  persons.  Includes  the  recruiting 
of  new  members,  the  forming  of  new  units, 
and  the  regrouping  or  expansion  of  existing 
clubs,  classes,  and  other  units  of  such  so- 
ciety, group,  or  assembly  of  persons." 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered  by  Mr.   Cellek: 
Page    1.   line  6.   strike   out   the   term   "or- 
ganize" and  substitute  the  terms   ■organizes" 
and  "organize". 

Page  1,  line  7,  substitute  "include"  for 
"includes". 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  made  the  suggestion 
that  we  offer  this  amendment  since  the 
term  'organize"  is  used  in  the  law  both  in 
the  plural  and  in  the  singular. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Is  this  a  clarifying 
amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  purely  a  clarifying 
amendment.  It  does  not  change  the 
substance.  I  shall  insert  the  report  from 
the  Department  of  Justice : 

Mat  8,  1961. 
Hon.  Emanxtel  Celleh. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

DcAB  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  HJl.  3247.  a  bill  "To 
amend  section  2385  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  define  the  term  'organize' 
as  used  In  that  section." 

The  Smith  Act  (18  U.S.C.  2385).  among 
other  things,  provides  that  anyone  who  "or- 
ganizes or  helps  or  attempts  to  organize  any 
society"  which  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
the  U.S.  Government  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
20  years,  or  both,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for 
employment  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  6 
years  after  such  conviction. 

In  Yates  et  al.  v.  United  States  (354  U.S. 
298),  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  Congress 
Intended  that  the  term  "organize"  should 
refer  only  to  those  acts  entering  Into  the 
creation  of  a  new  organization  and  not  to 
acts  thereafter  performed  in  forming  new 
units  or  regrouping  existing  ones.  The  Court 
found  that  within  the  framework  of  this 
legislative  intent  the  Communist  Party  had 
been  organized  in  1945.  and  that  the  3-year 
statute  of  limitations  had  run  on  the  "or- 
ganized" charge. 

This  bill  would  add  a  new  paragraph  to 
section  2385  which  would  define  the  term 
"organize"  as  used  in  the  section.  The  term 
would  include  "the  recruiting  of  new  mem- 
bers, the  forming  of  new  units,  and  the  re- 
grouping or  expansion  of  existing  clubs, 
classes,  and  other  tuilts  of  such  society, 
group,  or  assembly  of  persons." 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  consti- 
tute a  direct  expression  of  legislative  Intent 
that  the  Smith  Act  provisions  relating  to  the 
organizing  of  groups  Is  to  be  applicable  to 
the  reorganizing  of  existing  groups  and  the 
forming  of  new  units. 

The  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  amending  the  text  of  thlB  bill 
to  read  as  follows : 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms  'or- 
ganizes' and  'organize',  with  respect  to  any 


society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons.  In- 
clude the  recruiting  of  new  members,  the 
forming  of  new  luilts,  and  the  regrouping 
or  expansion  of  existing  clubs,  classes,  and 
other  units  of  such  society,  group,  or  assem- 
bly of  persons." 

This  suggestion  Is  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  both  terms  appear  In  the  statute. 

The    Bureau   of    the    Budget   has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  from   the  standpoint  of   the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Btron  R.  White, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewomEin  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3247,  to  amend 
section  2385.  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  define  the  term  "organize"  as  used  in 
that  section,  which  section  is  part  of  the 
Smith  Act  of  1940,  which  outlaws  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Government  cf 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  my  bill 
amends  section  2385  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  defining 
the  term  "organize." 

Identical  bills  passed  the  House  in  the 
85th  and  86th  Congresses;  however,  de- 
spite their  passage  without  opposition, 
the  Senate  took  no  action,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  this  legislation  has  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  pre- 
viously that  the  term  "organize,"  as  used 
in  the  Smith  Act.  refers  only  to  the  origi- 
nal and  official  organization  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1945  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  party's  continuing  process  of 
organizing  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government. 

Since  its  incepton,  however,  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  been  continually  or- 
ganizing groups  and  cells  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  continuing  proc- 
ess of  organization  has  not,  according  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of 
the  Smith  Act,  been  declared  Illegal  in 
construing  congressional  intent. 

If  my  bill  Is  passed,  the  term  "organ- 
ize" will  mean  a  continuous  process  of 
organizing  groups  and  cells  and  of  re- 
cruiting new  members  and  not  merely 
the  original  national  organization  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  some  other  party 
or  society  whose  aims  are  Inimical  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives constituted  a  special  subcom- 
mittee to  study  some  of  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  which 
I  was  ranking  minority  member.  Among 
the  decisions  selected  by  the  subcom- 
mittee for  study  was  a  decision  rendered 
on  Jime  17,  1957,  In  the  case  of  Yates  v. 
United  States  (354  U.S.  298>. 

Hearings  were  conducted  on  July  17, 
1958.  at  which  time  a  subcommittee  heard 
from  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
affect  the  decision  of  the  Yates  case  to- 
gether with  other  interested  witnesses. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  those  hearings  the 
subcommittee  concluded  that  legislation 
was  necessary  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "organize"  as  it  is  now  used 
in  the  Smith  Act.  It  was  further  con- 
cluded that  the  definition  as  set  forth  in 
my  previous  bills  would  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

In  1940  Congress  enacted  the  so-called 
Smith  Act  which  made  It  a  crime  for  a 
person  to  commit  any  of  three  defined 
acts.  The  first  was  to  knowingly  or 
willfully  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force 
or  violence  of  any  government  in  the 
United  States;  the  second  was  to  organ- 
ize any  society  or  group  to  teach  or  advo- 
cate the  violent  overthrow  of  any  such 
government;  the  third  was  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  or  aCaiiated  with  any  such  society 
or  group. 

The  Yates  case  involved  the  question 
of  whether  14  known  Communists  had 
violated  the  first  two  parts  of  the  act. 
The  defendants  had  been  convicted  after 
jury  trial  on  a  single  count  of  indict- 
ment charging  them  with  conspiring  to 
overthrow  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
and  violence  and  with  organizing  groups 
for  the  same  purpose.  Their  convictions 
had  been  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  convictions 
and  held  that  as  to  "advocacy"  there 
must  be  actual  incitement  to  action,  and 
that  the  term  "organize "  referred  only 
to  the  official  organization  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1945  and  not  to  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  organization. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  or- 
ganizing prohibited  took  place  in  1945 
when  the  Communist  Political  Associa- 
tion was  disbanded  and  reconstituted  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
The  indictment,  returned  In  1951,  was 
therefore  barred  by  the  3 -year  statute  of 
limitations. 

From  a  legislative  history  of  the  Smith 
Act,  and  as  a  matter  of  commonsensc. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  term  "organize" 
was  Intended  to  mean  a  continuous  proc- 
ess of  organizing  groups  and  cells  and  of 
recruiting  new  members  and  not  merely 
the  original  organization  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  some  other  party  or  society 
whose  aims  are  inimical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  trial  court  in 
the  Yates  case  had  Instructed  the  jury 
that  the  term  "organize"  included  such 
things  "as  the  recruiting  of  new  members 
and  the  forming  of  new  units,  and  the 
regrouping  or  expansion  of  existing  clubs, 
classes,  and  other  units  of  any  society, 
party,  group,  or  other  organization." 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
cluded that  this  definition  adequately  ex- 
pressed the  original  intention  of  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  Smith  Act.  and  my 
bill,  approved  by  the  committee,  contains 
substantially  that  language. 

The  necessity  for  immediate  action  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  Yates  deci- 
sion Is  born  out  by  a  report  received  by 
the  subcommittee  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  outlining  the  history  of  Smith 
Act  conspiracy  cases  since  the  decision 
in  Yates  against  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing seven  such  cases  have  been  re- 
versed by  courts  of  appeals,  at  least  in 
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part  based  upon  the  Yates  decision's  de- 
fining of  "organize"; 

1.  Bary  case.  Denver.  10th  circuit  (248 
Fed.  2d  201)  :  Seven  defendants;  August  23, 
1967. 

2.  Sentner.  8t.  Louis,  eighth  circuit:  Five 
defendants;  April  4,  1958. 

3.  Brandt,  Cleveland,  sixth  circuit:  Six 
defendants;  May  23,  1958. 

4.  Welman,  Detroit,  sixth  circuit:  Six  de- 
fendants; March  25.  1958. 

5.  Kuzma,  Philadelphia,  third  circuit:  Or- 
dered the  acquittal  of  four  and  authorized 
retrial  of  five;   November  13,  1957. 

6.  Fujimoto,  Hawaii,  ninth  circuit:  All 
seven  defendants  ordered  acquitted;  January 
16,  1958. 

7.  Huff,  Seattle,  ninth  circuit:  The  convic- 
tions of  all  four  defendants  who  had  ap- 
pealed were  ordered  reversed.  One  of  the 
defendants  In  this  case  did  not  appeal  but 
served  her  sentence,  and  therefore  her  con- 
viction still  stands;  January  16.  1958. 

The  Government  was  authorized  to 
retry  the  following  6  cases  in  which  a 
total  of  39  defendants  were  involved: 

Yates.. - - 10 

Bary 7 

S^^ntner 5 

Brandt 6 

Welman 6 

Kuzma 5 

• 

The  Department  of  Justice  reports 
that  the  Government  dismissed  the 
Kuzma  and  Yates  cases,  involving  a  to- 
tal of  15  defendants,  partly  on  the  Yates 
definition  of  "organize."  Still  under 
consideration  are  the  remaining  4 
cases  involving  24  defendants.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Government,  since  the  Yates 
case,  has  also  dismissed,  in  part  due  to 
the  "organize"  definition  in  Yates,  two 
conspiracy  cases  involving  17  defend- 
ants, which  had  not  been  tried  at  the 
time  of  the  Yates  decision. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
supported  me  in  my  opinion  that,  in 
view  of  the  definition  placed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  the  term  "organize" 
as  it  is  used  in  the  Smith  Act,  and  Its 
resulting  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
Govermnent's  efforts  to  combat  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  this  countrj'. 
action  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to 
assert  its  intention  with  respect  to  or- 
ganizational activities,  particularly  of 
the  Communist  party. 

My  bill  Is  a  simple,  unambiguous 
measure  which  affords  the  necessary  so- 
lution to  the  problem  and  therefore  I 
urge  that  H.R.  3247  do  pass. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewomnji  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  3247.  a  bill  introduced  by 
my  colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Cramer,  to  define  the  term  or- 
ganize '  as  used  in  the  Smith  Act. 

Identical  bills  passed  the  House  with- 
out opposition  in  both  the  85th  and  86th 
Congresses.  This  bill  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Justice  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration.  In 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  winion  of  many 


of  those  charged  with  protecting  our 
country  from  communist  infiltration  by 
those  agents  intent  on  teaching  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  our  Government,  this 
is  an  essential  amendment  to  the  Smith 
Act. 

An  amendment  is  necessary  in  order 
to  overcome  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Yates  case,  wherein  the 
Court  held  that  the  term  "organize"  re- 
ferred only  to  the  official  organization 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  not  to  the 
continuing  process  of  organization. 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  i^o  clearer 
example  of  the  Supreme  Court  miscon- 
struing the  original  intention  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  me  in 
voting  for  the  measure  in  order  to  re- 
store the  original  definition  intended  by 
Congress  of  the  term  "organize." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAR^  RESTRICTION  OF  THE  NEW 
MEXICO   ENABLING   ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2551) 
to  waive  certain  restrictions  of  the  New 
Mexico  Enabling  Act  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain sales  of  lands  granted  to  the  State 
by  the  United  States;  and  to  consent  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill,  S.  104.  be  considered  in  heu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  biU  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativ>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  those 
pro\-islons  of  section  10  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  enable  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment and  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States; 
and  to  enable  the  people  of  Arizona  to  form 
a  constitution  and  State  government  and 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States",  approved  June 
20,  1910  (36  Stat.  557,  563),  which  provides 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  sale  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  of  lands  granted  or  confirmed 
to  the  State  by  such  Act.  legal  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  passed  until  the  con- 
sideration shall  have  been  paid  and  any  sale 
not  made  in  substantial  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  shall  be  null  and  void, 
are  hereby  waived  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing sales  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  of  lands 
which  constituted,  or  constitute,  a  portion 
of  a  tract  of  land  for  the  sale  of  which  a 
contract  had  been  previously  entered  Into, 
but  only  Insofar  as  such  sales  would  (but 
for  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  violate  the 
terms  and  conditions  contained  In  section 
10  of  such  Act  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
full  consideration  for  the  entire  tract  was 
not.  or  is  not,  paid  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
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sale   of   sTich   portion   and   the    Issuance   of 
the  patent  therefor: 

(1)  Any  sale  of  aiiy  such  portion,  If  the 
patent  with  respect  thereto  was  issued  on 
or  before  September  4,  1956; 

1 2)  Any  sale  of  any  such  portion,  Lf  the 
patent  with  respect  thereto  Is  issued  after 
September  4,  1956.  and  if  the  right  to  pur- 
chase such  portion  is  derived  from  an  as- 
signment, made  on  or  before  September  4, 
1956,  under  the  contract  to  pi'-chase  the  en- 
tire tract;  and 

(3»  Any  sale  of  any  such  portion,  if  the 
patent  with  respect  thereto  is  Issued  after 
September  4.  1956.  and  If  the  right  to  pur- 
chase such  portion  Is  derived  from  the  con- 
tract to  purchase  the  entire   tract  or  from 

I  a  contract  entered  Into  in  substitution  of 
such  contract,  and  if  the  right  or  rights  to 
purchase  all  other  portions  of  such  tract 
were,  on  or  before  September  4.  1956,  assigned 
or  relinquished  by  the  person  who  entered 

I  into  such  contract. 

Consent  is  hereby  given  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  adopt  any  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State  or  to  enact  any 
laws  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
hereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

I  A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2551  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LANDS  AT  NET.r.TS  AIR  FORCE 
RANGE,  NEV. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6494) 
to  provide  for  withdrawal  and  reserva- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  NelUs  Air  Force  Range, 
Nev.,  for  defense  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

I  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  public 
lands,  and  the  minerals  therein,  within  the 
areaa  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  appropriations 
and  other  forms  of  disposition  under  the 
public  land  laws,  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  and  disposals  of  ma- 
terials under  the  Act  of  July  31,  1947,  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  681;  30  U.S.C.  601-604), 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  reserved  (subject  to  an 
agreement  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Joint  use  of  the  lands 
for  military,  grazing,  and  wildlife  purposes), 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  with  an  option  to 
renew  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for 
a  period  of  five  years  upon  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  reservation  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  during  either  of  such 
periods  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  upon 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  How- 
ever, this  Act  does  not  affect  Executive  Order 
Numbered  7373  of  May  20.  1936  ( 1  PR  427 1 . 
establishing  the  Desert  Game  Range,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  rendered  necessary  by  the 
national  defense. 

(h)  Lands  and  resources  withdrawn  and 
reserved  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  appropriation  and 
other  disposition  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  determine  to  be  consistent 
both  with  the  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  Numbered  7373  of  May  20,  1936  (1 
PR.  427).  and.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  requirements 
pX  the  national  defense.     The  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  authorize  use  or 
disposition  of  any  of  the  lands  or  resources 
withdrawn  and  reserved  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  applications  for  fur- 
ther withdrawals  and  reservations  at  the 
time  of  termination  or  expiration  of  ary 
withdrawal  or  reservation  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  under  laws  and  regula- 
tions then   existing. 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved 
by  this  Act  are  those  that  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  become  subject  to  the  public  land 
laws  within  the  areas  described  as  follows: 
Approximately  81,480  acres  of  land,  more  or 
less,  located  approximately  27  miles  north- 
west from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base,  adjoining  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Nellis  Air  Force  Range.  Clark  County, 
Nevada,  and  more  fully  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Parcel  1.  adjoining  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  Nellis  Air  Force 
Range,  Clark  County,  Nevada,  comprised  of 
township  15  south,  ranges  57  and  58  east; 
sections  1  to  6,  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  7.  sections  8  to  16.  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  17,  the  northeast  quarter 
cf  section  21.  sections  22  to  26,  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  27,  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  35.  section  36.  all  In  town- 
ship 16  south,  range  57  east;  sections  1  to  7. 
the  south  half  and  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  8,  the  west  half  of  section  16, 
sections  17  to  21,  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  22.  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
26.  sections  27  to  35,  all  in  township  16  south, 
range  58  east;  sections  1  to  4.  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  5,  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  9.  the  north  half,  the  southeast 
quarter,  the  north  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  10,  section  11, 
12,  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  13.  the 
north  half  and  the  southeast  quarter  and 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  14.  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  15,  all  in 
township  17  south,  range  58  east;  section  6, 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  7,  all  In 
township  17  south,  range  59  east.  Mount 
Diablo  meridian.  Clark  County,  Nevada,  a 
total  of  81,160  acres,  more  or  less. 

(2)  Parcel  2,  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  and  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  20.  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  21,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  28.  the  north 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  29,  all  in  township  16  south,  range  57 
east;  for  a  total  of  320  acres,  more  or  less. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  withdrawal  and  reservation  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
of  certain  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
at  Nells  Air  Force  Range.  Nevada,  for  de- 
fense  purposes." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  the  word  "De- 
fense" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Air 
Force". 

Page  2.  line  10,  strike  out  the  word  "De- 
fense" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Air 
Force". 

Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word  "De- 
fense," and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Air 
Force,". 

Page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  the  word  "De- 
fense," and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Air 
Force.". 

Page  3.  line  3,  strike  out  all  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Upyon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  final  termination  of 


the  reservation  effected  by  this  Act.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  shall  make  safe 
for  nonmlUtary  uses  the  land  withdrawn 
and  reserved,  or  such  portions  thereof  as 
may  be  8j>eclfled  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  neutralizing  unexploded  ammu- 
nition, bombs,  artillery  projectiles,  or  other 
explosive  objects  and  chemical  agents. 
Thereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  law  shall  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriate use  or  disposition  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  land  withdrawn  and  reserved 
under  provisions  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
at  that  time  from  making  application  for 
further  withdrawal  and  reservation  of  all  or 
part  of  said  lands  under  laws  and  regulations 
then  existing." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  withdrawal  and 
reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Ne.lis  Air 
Force  Range.  Ne^.,  for  defense  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  225)  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Compact  and  to  enter  Into  such  com- 
pact on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND     SUBVERSIVE      ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  5751) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require  the  regLs- 
tration  of  certain  additional  jsersons 
disseminating  political  propaganda 
within  the  United  States  as  agents  of  a 
foreign  principal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
H.R.  5751  would  provide  a  method  of 
controlling  unsolicited  foreign  propa- 
ganda and  it  in  no  way  isolates  citizens 
of  this  country  from  information  they 
desire  to  receive. 
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At  the  present  time,  we  are  in  effect 
subsidizing  the  dissemination  of  pro- 
Communist  ixjlitical  propaganda,  which 
is  not  designated  as  such  for  general 
distribution  to  our  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, most  of  whom  do  not  want  it  nor 
have  ever  requested  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1959 
over  10  million  Individual  propaganda 
items  entered  the  United  States  from 
Soviet-bloc  countries.  The  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  does  not  at  the 
present  time  provide  that  this  material 
be  properly  labeled  at  the  time  of  im- 
portation. 

H.R.  5751  is  designed  to  correct  this 
weakness  and  plug  up  this  loophole  in 
the  act.  It  is  patently  ridiculous  for 
this  Government  to  use  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
information  for  the  most  part  entirely 
false  and  directed  at  the  overthrow  of 
our  form  of  goverrunent. 

May  I  emphasize  that  this  Identical 
bill  passed  the  House  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  considered  in  the 
Senate  before  adjournment. 

Investigations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  disclose  the 
fact  that  Communist-bloc  countries  are 
using  the  subterfuge  of  channeling  their 
pro-Communist  propaganda  through 
free  countries  such  as  Canada.  Mexico, 
and  some  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, thus  giving  the  information  an 
authentic  guise. 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
requires  the  registration  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  those  agents  of  a  foreign 
power  who  disseminate  political  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States.  It  also  re- 
quires the  labeling  of  political  propa- 
ganda so  that  the  American  public  can 
be  on  notice  respecting  it.  The  theory 
underlying  H.R.  5751  rejects  any  concept 
of  censorship.  It  is  based  on  the  same 
premise  which  undergirds  the  labeling 
provisions  commonly  foimd  in  food  and 
drug  laws,  which  require  the  producers 
of  poisonous  drugs  to  label  them  as  such. 

As  a  result  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  investigations 
and  hearings,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  American  public  is  not  being 
given  the  protection  which  the  law  con- 
templated. Now  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
discontinue  the  Government's  practice  of 
Intercepting  Communist  propaganda 
mailed  into  this  country  from  abroad, 
the  poison  will  be  poured  into  the  veins 
of  our  society  without  restriction  and 
without  notice  or  warning  of  its  nature. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  this 
measure  was  passed  over,  and  urge  early 
passage  because  it  is  desirable  legislation. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  DEPENDENTS 
AND  BAGGAGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4321) 
to  amend  section  303  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
transportation  of  dependents  and  bag- 
gage and  household  effects  of  certain 
retired  members. 

The  SPELf^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  we  could 


have  a  brief  explanation  of  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  particularly  whether 
there  is  any  retroactive  provision  in  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  his  question  is  whether  or  not  it 
is  retroactive. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  KILDAY.     No  it  is  not  retroactive. 

The  amount  involved  is  very  small. 
The  situation  is  this.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  a  retired  person  or  his  depend- 
ents may  ship  their  household  effects 
only  to  the  residence  previously  desig- 
nated, even  though  shipping  to  a  newly 
selected  place  would  cost  less  money. 
This  bill  permits  a  redesignation  of  the 
destination  and  if  it  costs  more  to  ship 
to  the  new  destination,  the  individual 
must  pay  the  increased  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  not  require  pay- 
ment for  the  shipment  of  poods  in  excess, 
or  personal  effects  in  excess? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No;  if  the  gentleman 
will  notice  in  the  report  on  the  first 
page,  the  committee  has  included  lan- 
guage which  makes  it  clear,  that  any 
additional  cost  will  not  be  borne  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(c)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  253(c)),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Such  baggage  and  hoiosehold  ef- 
fects may  be  shipped  to  a  location  other 
than  the  home  selected  by  him.  In  any  case 
In  which  the  costs  are  In  excess  of  those 
which  would  have  been  incurred  if  shipment 
had  been  made  to  his  selected  home,  the 
member  shall  pay  that  excess  cost.  If  a 
member  authorized  to  select  a  home  under 
subsection  (a)  accrues  that  right  or  any 
entitlement  under  this  subsection  but  dies 
before  he  exercises  it.  that  right  or  entitle- 
ment accrues  to  and  may  be  exercised  by  his 
surviving  dependents,  or  his  baggage  and 
household  effects  may  be  shipped  to  the 
home  of  the  person  legally  entitled  thereto 
if  there  are  no  svirvivlng  dependents." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  delete  the  quotation  mark 
after  the  period  and  add  the  following: 

"However,  in  any  case  in  which  the  costs 
are  In  excess  of  those  which  would  have 
been  Incurred  if  shipment  had  been  made  to 
the  member's  selected  home,  the  surviving 
dependents  or  the  person  legally  entitled  to 
the  baggage  and  household  effects,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  pay  that  excess  cost." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENT  OF  COSTS  BEFORE  FOR- 
EIGN TRIBUNALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4322)  to 
amend  section  1037  of  title  10,  United 


States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
costs  for  certain  United  States  nationals 
before  foreign  tribunals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1037  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section tai  to  read  as  follows:  "Under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  him,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  employ  counsel,  and  pay 
counsel  fees,  court  costs,  bail,  and  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  representation,  before 
the  Judicial  tribunals  and  administrative 
agencies  of  any  foreign  nation,  of — 

"  (1 )  personnel  subject  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice: 

"(2)  nationals  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing with,  employed  by,  or  accompanying 
the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  United 
States:   and 

"(3)  the  dependents  of  any  person  covered 
by  clause  (1)   or  (2).";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "persons  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction"  in  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  the  word  "personnel"  in  place 
thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  DI\TNG  DUTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4323> 
to  amend  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  with  respect  to  special  pay  for 
diving  duty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am,erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
205  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  236),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Members  of  the  uniformed 
services  entitled  to  receive  basic  pay  and 
assigned  by  competent  orders  to  the  duty 
of  diving  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  in 
addition  to  basic  pay.  special  pay  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $110  per  month  for  periods 
during  which  diving  duty  Is  actually  per- 
formed, under  such  regulations  as  may  he 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(b)  No  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  special 
pay  authorized  pursuant  to  this  section  in 
addition  to  incentive  pay  authorized  piir- 
suant  to  section  204  of  this  Act. 

"(C)  The  President  may,  in  time  of  war. 
suspend   the  payment  of  diving-duty  pay." 

Sec.  2.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C. 
235(a)),  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (8),  (9),  and 
(12),  and  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (12): 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (10),  (11), 
and  (13)  as  "(8)",  "(9)".  and  "(10)",  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  adding  the  word  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (9) . 

Sec.  3.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (37 
use.  235(c)).  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(13)"  and  inserting  "(10)"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MAKE      UNIFXDRM       CERTAIN       RE- 
ENLISTMENT  BONUS    PROVISIONS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <  H.R.  4324  > 
to  provide  uniformity  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  entitlement  to  reenlistment 
bonuses  under  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

I  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 207(e)  and  208  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (37  US  C. 
238<e),  239),  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "ninety  days"  wherever  they 
appear  therein  and  Inserting  the  words 
,"three  months"  in  place  thereof. 
I     Sec.  2.  Any  individual  who — 

{ 1 )  reenllsted  in  the  regular  component  of 
the  unlform.ed  service  concerned  after  July 
15.  1954; 

(2)  reenllsted  within  three  months  but 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  his 
discharge  or   release   from   active  duty;    and 

(3)  received  no  reenlistment  bonus,  or  re- 
ceived an  enlistment  allowance,  or  a  reenlist- 
ment bonu"  computed  under  the  provisions 
of  section  207  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act, 

may  be  paid  a  reenlistment  bonus  under 
section  208  of  such  Act  if  he  received  no 
bonus,  or  may  be  paid  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  the  enlistment  allowance  or 
reenlistment  bonus  that  he  actually  received 
and  the  amount  that  he  would  have  received 
if  his  reenlistment  bonus  had  been  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  section  208  of  such 
Act.  To  t)e  eligible  for  payment  under  this 
section,  an  Individual  must  apply  for  the 
payment  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  Retroactive  payments  shall  be  made 
from  appropriations  applicable  at  the  date  of 
reenlistment  or  from  appropriations  c\ir- 
rently  available  for  military  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

'  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tirr3,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASE    PAY    OP   CERTAIN    PRO- 
FESSORS AT  U.S.  ACADEMIES 

'  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4325) 
to  mcrease  the  pay  of  certain  professors 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
table  for  "Commissioned  OfBcers"  in  section 
201(a)  of  the  Careor  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (37  U.3.C.  232(a)).  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  a  footnote  3  after  the 
figure  "985  00"  in  the  column  relating  to 
commissioned  officers  with  over  thirty  years 
of  service,   and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  footnote  after 
footnote  2; 

"'While  serving  as  a  permanent  professor 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  or  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  basic  pay 
for  this  grade  la  tLOeSOO,  If  the  officer  has 
over  31  cumulative  years  of  service,  and 
$1.14500.  if  the  officer  has  over  36  cumula- 
tive years  of  service.  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ACADEMIC     DEAN,      NAVAL      POST- 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4326) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  prescribe  the  compensation 
of  the  Academic  Dean  of  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7043(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
compensation  of  the  Academic  Dean,  How- 
ever, the  compensation  may  not  be  more 
than  the  maximum  rate  prescribed  for  posi- 
tions covered  by  section  1113  of  title  5." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  PAY  ACCOUNTS  OP 
DECEASED    MEMBERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4327) 
to  amend  section  714  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  pay- 
ments of  deceased  members'  final  ac- 
counts without  the  necessity  of  settle- 
ment by  General  Accounting  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  714(c)  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Payment  under  clause  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made — 

"(1)  upon  settlement  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  or 

"(2)  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Comptroller  General." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REASSIGN  SUPPLY-DUTY -ONLY 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    US.    MARINE 
CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4328  > 
to  reassign  officers  designated  for  sup- 
ply duty  as  officers  not  restricted  in  the 
performance  of  duty  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  offi- 
cers on  the  active  list  of  the  Marine  Corps 
designated  for  supply  duty,  except  the  of- 
ficer serving  as  Quartermaster  General  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  hereby 
reassigned  as  officers  not  restricted  In  the 
performance  of  duty.  All  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Marine  Corps  not  restricted  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  apply  to  officers  reassigned 
by  this  Act.  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  herein. 

Sec.  2    The    numbers    of    officers    author 
Ized  to  serve  In  grades  above  captain  in  the 
Marine  Corps   as  set  forth   In   the   table   In 
subsection    (a)    of  section   5443  of   title    10, 


United  States  Code,  are  readjusted  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  include  the  numbers  of 
officers  authorized  for  those  grades  by  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h)  of  that  section  as 
those  subsections  read  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  officer  serving  In  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  or  colonel  who 
Is  reassigned  as  an  officer  not  restricted  In 
the  performance  of  duty  by  this  Act.  and 
who  Is  senior  to  the  senior  officer  In  the  first 
promotion  zone  established  for  his  grade 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purp>oses  to  be  In  that 
promotion  zone. 

(b)  Within  the  number  of  officers  not  re- 
stricted In  the  performance  of  duty  that 
may  be  recommended  for  promotion  to  a 
grade  below  brigadier  general,  as  determined 
under  section  575fl  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  allo- 
cate a  portion  thereof  for  officers  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  were 
formerly  designated  for  supply  duty  and  who 
were  reassigned  as  officers  not  restricted  In 
the  performance  of  duty  by  this  Act.  The 
portion  allocated  shall  afford  at  least  the 
same  opportunity  for  promotion  to  such 
officers  as  is  afforded  other  officers  not  re- 
stricted In  the  performance  of  duty  These 
provisions  apply  only  when  there  Is  an  eli- 
gible officer  in  the  promotion  zone.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  above  provisions,  "eligible 
officer"  means  an  officer  who  Is  serving  in 
a  grade  below  colonel,  who  has  been  reas- 
signed as  an  officer  liot  restricted  in  the 
performance  of  duty  by  this  Act,  and  who 
has  not  previously  been  In  a  promotion  zone 
established  for  any  grade  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Reassigned  officers  In  a 
zone  of  consideration  established  for  the 
grade  of  major  shall  also  be  allocated  a  por- 
tion of  the  number  of  officers  who  may  be 
recommenced  for  promotion  from  within 
that  zone,  so  as  to  afford  them  at  least 
the  same  promotion  opportunity  as  la  af- 
forded other  officers  not  restricted  In  the 
performance  of  duty 

Sec  4.  This  Act  does  not  terminate  or 
reduce  the  four-year  term  of  the  officer  who 
Is  serving  as  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Marine  Corps  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  deprive  him  of  the  rank,  pay, 
allowances,  or  retirement  privileges  to  which 
he  became  entitled  under  sections  5204  and 
5205  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  How- 
ever, he  shall  be  counted  as  a  major  gen- 
eral for  the  purposes  of  sections  5443  and 
6448  of  that  title,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
His  date  of  rank  as  a  major  general  Is  July 
1,  1954.  When  he  ceases  to  serve  as  Quar- 
termaster General,  he  shall  be  reassigned  as 
an  officer  not  restricted  In  the  performance 
of  duty  and  he  may  be  reappointed  by  the 
President  alone  to  the  permanent  grade  of 
major  general  to  rank  from  July   1.   1954 

Sec.  5.  Subtitle  C  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5001(a)(8)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "supply  duty  or". 

(2)  Section  5204  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"15204.  Quartermaster   General:    detail 

"The  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  shall  be  detailed  by  the  Com- 
mandant from  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
on  active  duty." 

(3 1    Section  5206  Is  repealed. 
(4)    The      analysis      of      chapter      515      is 
amended     by    striking     out    the    following 
Items: 

"5204  Quartermaster  General :  appointment; 
term,  pay  and   allowances. 

"5205  Heads  of  Staff  Departments:  retire- 
ment." 

a:.d    Inserting   the   following    item    In   place 

ill.  I ^H>t : 

"62(M    Quartermaster    General:    detail." 
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(5)  Section  5409(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  ",  excluding  officers  des- 
ignated for  supply  duty," 

(6)  Section  5443  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  ",  exclud- 
ing officers  carried  as  additional  numbers  in 
grade,"  wherever  they  occur  In  subsections 
la).  (b),  (c),  and  (f) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  and  redesignating  subsections  (1)  and 
(J)  as  subsections  "(g)"  and  "(h)". 

(7)  Section  5448  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "excluding 
officers  carried  as  additional  numbers  In 
grade."  wherever  they  occur  In  subsections 
(a) .  (b) ,  and  (c) ;  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  subsections  (f)  and 
(gl  and  redesignating  subsections  (h)  and 
il)  as  subsections  "(f)"  and  "(g>". 

(8)  Section  5588   is  repealed 

(9)  The     analysis     of      chapter      539     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"5588.     Regular  Marine  Corps:  officers  desig- 
nated for  supply  duty." 

(10)  Section  5589(e)(3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "be  designated  for 
supply  duty  or". 

(11)  Section  5703  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  clause  ( 1 )  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  renumbering  clauses  (2),  (3), 
(4),  and  (6)  as  clauses  "(1)",  "(2)",  "(8)". 
and  "(4) ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (di  and 
redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as 
Rtibsections  "(d)"  and  "(e)". 

(12)  Section  5706  Is  amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  the  words  ••  the  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  designated 
for  supply  duty,"  In  clause   (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (8)  and  re- 
ntunberlng  clauses  (91.  (10),  (11).  and  (12) 
as  clauses  "(8)",  "(9)",  "(10)",  and  "(11)"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  colonels 
in  the  Marine  Corps'  in  clause  i9)  as  so 
renumbered. 

(13)  Section    6707    Is   amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "supply 
duty  or"  In  subsection   (d);   and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  "supply  duty,  * 
before  the  words  "or  duty  In  any  technical 
specialty"  In  subsection  (f) 

(14)  Section   5709    Is   amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read 
as  follows;  "{  5709.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps: 
retention  of  rear  admirals  and  major  gen- 
erals on  the  active  list";  and 

(B)  by  .striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
••(c)". 

(15)  The  analysis  of  chapter  543  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Item : 
"5709.     Navy  and  Mr.rine  Corps:  retention  of 

rear  admirals,  major  generals,  and 
brlgadif-r  generals  on  the  active 
list." 

and    inserting   the   following   Item   in   place 
thereof. 

"5709.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps:  retention  of 
rear  admirals  and  majw  generals 
on  the  ;M:tive  list." 

(16)  Section  6751(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "not  restricted  In  the 
f>erformance  of  duty". 

( 17 )  Section  5759  Is  repealed. 

( 18)  The  analysis  of  chapter  545  is  amend- 
ed  by  striking   out   the  following   Item: 
"5759    Regular    Marine   Corps;    male   officers 

designated  for  supply  duty:  num- 
bers   that    may    be    recommended." 

( 19)  Section  5765  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "not  restrict- 
ed in  the  performance  of  duty  '  In  subsec- 
tion (a) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
redesignating   subsection    (d)    as  subsection 

•(c)". 

(20)  Section  5769(b)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (4)  and  (6) 
and  renumbering  clause  (5)  as  clause  "(4)"; 
and 


(B)  by  striking  out  the  following  words 
in  the  last  sentence:  ";  and  an  officer  in  the 
grade  of  captain  in  the  Marine  Corps  desig- 
nated for  supply  duty  Is  not  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  major  until  there  Is 
a  vacancy  for  him  among  officers  of  his 
designation  in  the  combined  grades  of 
colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,   and   major". 

(21 )  Section  5775  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (7)  and  (8)  in 
subsection  (a)  and  renumbering  clauses  (9). 
(10).  and  (11)  as  clauses  "(7)",  "(8)",  and 
"(9) ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  each 
male  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  designated 
for  supply  duty"  in  subsection  (bi. 

(22)  Section  5776(b)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  ",  or  a  male 
officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  restricted  In  the 
performance  of  duty  serving  in  the  grade 
of  colonel,"  In  the  first  sentence;    and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  briga- 
dier general"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(23)  Section  6020  Is  repealed. 

(24)  The  analysis  of  chapter  555  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"6020.  Marine  Corps  officers:  detnll  to  duty 
In  Supply  Department." 

(25)  Section  6374  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "not  restricted  In  perform- 
ance of  duty"  In  the  catchllne  and  the  words 
"not  restricted  in  the  i^erformance  of  duty" 
in  the  text. 

(26)  Section  6375   Is  repealed. 

{2T)  Section  6376  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "not  restricted  In  perform- 
ance of  duty"  after  the  word  "colonels"  in  the 
catchllne  and  the  words  "not  restricted  in 
the  performance  of  duty"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  text  before  the  words  "serv- 
ing In  the  grade  of  colonel". 

(  28 )    Section  6377  is  amended — 

(A)  by  strlkliig  out  the  words  ";  Regular 
Marine  Corps,  colonels  designated  for  sup- 
ply duty"  in  the  catchllne; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  each 
officer  designated  for  supply  duty  serving  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Marine  Corps"  In  subsection  (a);  and 

(Ci  by  striking  out,  In  subsection  (e).  the 
words  "or  colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps"  in 
the  first  and  second  sentences  and  the  words 
"or  colonel"  In   the  second  sent<;nce. 

( 29 )  Section  6378  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  ";  Regular 
Marine  Corps,  colonels  designated  for  sup- 
ply duty  '  in  the  catchllne; 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  word  "and"  after  the 
words  "in  any  staff  corps,"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  by  striking  out 
the  words  ".  and  each  officer  designated  for 
supply  duty  serving  In  the  grade  of  colonel 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Marine  Corps'  in 
that  sentence; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  word  ",  colonel," 
in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection   (a);  and 

(D;  by  striking  o\it  clause  (8)  In  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

(30)  The  analysis  of  chapter  573  is 
amended  by  striking  ou'  the  following  items: 

"6374.  Regular  Marine  0)rps;  brigadier  gen- 
erals not  restricted  in  performance 
of  duty:  retirement  for  failures  of 
selection  for  promotion. 

"6375.  Regular  Marine  Corps;  brigadier  gen- 
erals designated  for  supply  duty: 
retention  on  active  list;  retirement. 

"6376.  Regular  Navy,  line  captains  not  re- 
stricted in  performance  of  duty: 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  colonels  not 
restricted  in  performance  of  duty: 
retirement  for  length  of  service. 

"6377.  Regular  Navy,  line  captains  restricted 
in  performance  of  duty,  staff  corps 
captains,  and  Nurse  Corps  com- 
manders; Regular  Marine  Corps, 
colonels  designated  for  supply 
duty:  retirement  for  length  of  serv- 
ice or  for  age. 


"6378  Regular  Navy,  line  captains  restricted 
in  performance  of  duty,  staff  corps 
captains,  and  Nurse  (3orps  com- 
manders; Regular  Marine  Corps  col- 
onels designated  for  supply  duty: 
continuation  on  active  list;  retire- 
ment. ' 

and   inserting   the   following  Items  in   place 

thereof: 
6374.  Regular  Marine  Corps;  brigadier  gen- 
erals:    retirement    for    failtires    of 
selection  for  promotion. 

'6376  Regular  Navy,  line  captains  not  re- 
stricted in  performance  of  duty: 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  colonels:  re- 
tirement for  length  of  service. 

"6377.  Regular  Navy,  line  captains  restricted 
In  performance  of  duty,  staff  corps 
captains  and  Nurse  Corps  com- 
manders: retirement  for  length  of 
service  or  for  age. 

"6378  Regular  Navy,  line  captains  restricted 
in  performance  of  duty,  staff  corps 
captains,  and  Nurse  CJorps  com- 
manders: continuation  on  active 
list;  retirement.  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7 
inclusive,  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(7)   Section  5448  is  amended — 
"(A)   by  striking  out  the  words  '.  excluding 
officers    carried    as    additional    nvimbers    in 
grade.'  wherever  they  occur  In  subsection  (a), 
( b ) .  and  ( c ) ;  and 

"(B)  by  substituting  the  number  '36'  for 
the  number  "32'  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section ( a ) ;  and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  and  redesignating  subsections  (h)  and 
(I)  as  subsections  "(f)' and '(g) .' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RETIRED  PAY  FOR  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4330) 
to  provide  uniform  computation  of  re- 
tired pay  for  enlisted  members  retired 
prior  to  June  1,  1958,  under  section  4  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Voluntaiy  Recruit- 
ment Act  of  1945.  as  amended  by  section 
6ia»  of  the  act  of  August  10.  1946  <  60 
Stat.  995). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  mem- 
bers retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958.  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  10.  1946  (60 
Stat.  995).  are  authorized  to  include  active 
service  performed  to  the  date  of  retirement 
as  creditable  service  in  the  computation  of 
basic  pay  upon  which  retired  pay  is  based. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thiid  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINGENCY  OPTION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6668) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
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with  respect  to  annuities  based  on  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

I  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
73  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"Annuities  Based  on  Retired  or  Retainer 
Pay"  may  be  cited  as  the  "Retired  Service- 
mans  Family  Protection  Act". 

Skc.  2.  Section  1431  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"j  1431.    Election    of    annuity:    members    of 

j  armed  forces 

I  "(a)  This  section  applies  to  all  members  of 
the  armed  forces  except — 

"(1)  members  whose  names  are  on  a  re- 
tired list  other  than  a  list  maintained  un- 
der section  1376(a)  of  this  title: 

"(2)  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  the  United  State.?  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy,  or   the   Coast  Guard   Academy;    and 

.  "(31   midshipmen. 

I  "(b)  To  provide  an  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 1434  of  this  title,  a  person  covered  by 
subsection  (a)  may  elect  to  receive  a  re- 
duced amount  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay 
to  which  he  may  become  entitled  as  a  result 
of  service  in  his  armed  force.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  unless  it 
Is  n^ade  before  he  completes  18  years  of  serv- 
ice for  which  he  is  enUtled  to  credit  in  the 
computation  of  his  basic  pay,  the  election 
must  be  made  at  least  three  years  before  he 
is  retired  or  granted  retired  or  retainer  pay. 
However,  if.  because  of  military  operations, 
a  member  is  assigned  to  an  Isolated  station 
or  is  missing,  interned  in  a  neutral  country, 
captured  by  a  hostile  force,  or  beleaguered 
cw  besieged,  and  for  that  reason  is  unable 
to  make  an  election  before  completing  13 
years  of  that  service,  he  may  make  the  elec- 
tion, to  become  effective  immediately,  with- 
in one  year  after  he  ceases  to  be  assigned  to 
that  station  or  returns  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  hfs  armed  force,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
member  to  whom  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
is  granted  retroactively,  and  who  U  other- 
wise eligible  to  make  an  election,  may  make 
the  election  within  90  days  after  receiving 
notice  that  such  pay  has  been  granted  to 
him. 

"(c)  An  election  may  be  changed  or  re- 
voked by  the  elector  before  he  retires  or 
becomes  entiUed  to  retired  or  retainer  pay. 
Ho-srever,  unless  made  on  the  basis  of  re- 
stored mental  competency  under  section  1433 
of  this  title,  the  change  or  revocation  is  not 
effective  If  the  member  is  retired  or  becomes 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  within 
three  years  after  making  the  change  or 
revocation. 

"(d)  If  an  election  made  under  this  sec- 
tion is  found  to  be  void  for  any  reason 
except  fraud  or  willful  Intent  of  the  member 
making  the  election,  he  may  make  a  cor- 
rected election  at  any  time  within  90  days 
after  he  is  notified  in  writing  that  the  elec- 
tion is  void.  A  corrected  election  made 
imder  this  subsection  Is  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  the  voided  election  it  replaces." 

Src.  3.  Section  1434  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  is  amended — - 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (bi  to  read 
a«  follows:  •(b)  A  person  may  elect  to  pro- 
vide both  the  annuity  provided  In  clause 
(li  of  subsection  (aj  and  that  provided  In 
clause  (2>  of  subsection  (a),  but  he  may 
elect  only  25  or  12'^  percent  of  his  reduced 
retired  or  retainer  pay  for  each  annuity. 
The  reduction  in  his  retired  or  retainer  pay 
on  account  of  each  annuity,  and  the  amount 
of  each  annuity,  shall  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  would  be  determined 
if  the  other  annuity  had  not  been  elected."; 


(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1444fa)  of  this  title,  a  person  may. 
before  or  after  becoming  entitled  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay.  provide  for  allocating,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  surviving  sfHDUse's 
eligibility,  a  part  of  the  annuity  under  sub- 
section (a)(3)  for  payment  to  those  of  his 
surviving  children  who  are  not  children  of 
that  sptouse." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1438  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
of  the  catchllne:  ";  withdrawal  for  severe 
financial  hardship"; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  designation  "(a)" 
before  the  words  "The  reduction"  at  the  be- 
ginning; and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1444  (a)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may,  whenever  he  considers  It 
necessary  because  of  the  member's  severe 
financial  hardship,  allow  him  to  withdraw 
from  participation  in  an  annuity  program 
under  this  chapter,  when  requiring  the 
member  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
program  would  violate  equity  and  good 
conscience.  The  absence  of  an  eligible  bene- 
ficiary shall  not  of  Itself  be  a  basis  for  such 
action.  However,  no  deductions  from  his  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  may  be  refunded  to 
him  under  this  subsection." 

Sec.  5.  Section  1444(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof: 
■"In  addition  to  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  chapter,  the  report  shall  also 
contain  a  detailed  account.  Including  an 
actuarial  analysis,  of  those  cases  in  which 
relief  is  granted  under  sections  1436(b)  and 
1552  of  this  title,  or  any  other  statutory  or 
administrative  procedure.  This  subsection 
does  not  apply  to  actions  taken  under  sec- 
tion 1445  of  this  title." 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  sections 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"i  1445.  Correction  of  administrative  defi- 
ciencies 
"Whenever  he  considers  It  necessary,  the 
Secretary  concerned  may.  vinder  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  1444(a)  of  this  title, 
correct  any  election,  or  any  change  or  revo- 
cation of  an  election,  under  this  chapter 
when  he  considers  it  necessary  to  correct  an 
administrative  error.  Except  when  procured 
by  fraud,  a  correction  under  this  section  Is 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

"I  144<J.  Restriction  on  participation 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  1441  of  this 
title,  if  a  person — 

"(1)  has  made  an  election  under  this 
chapter; 

"(2)  is  retired  for  physical  disabUlty  be- 
toie  he  completes  18  years  of  service  for 
which  he  is  entitled  to  credit  In  the  compu- 
t?.tion  of  his  basic  pay; 

and  thereafter  dies,  his  beneficiaries  are  not 
entitled  to  the  annuities  provided  under  this 
chapter  until  they  give  proof  to  the  depart- 
ment concerned  that  they  are  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38. 
If  the  beneficiaries  are  not  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38,  the  an- 
nuity shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurs. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  beneficiaries  on  whose 
behalf  the  election  was  made  are  restricted, 
under  subsection  (a),  from  participating  La 
the  annuities  provided  under  this  chapter, 
the  amount  withheld  from  the  elector's  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  as  a  result  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  chapter  shall  be  refunded  to 
the  beneficiaries,  less  the  value  of  any  an- 


nuities to  be  paid  under  this  chapter,  and  in 
either  case  without  interest.";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  following  item  In 
the  analysis: 

"1438.  Computation  ot  reduction  in  retired 
pay." 

and  inserting  the  following  Item  In  place 
thereof: 

1438.  Computation  of  reduction  In  retired 
pay;  withdrawal  for  severe  financial 
hardship";   and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  Items  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"1445.  Correction  of  administrative  deficien- 
cies. 

■  1446    Restriction  on  participation." 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who.  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  has  filed  a  change  or 
revocation,  subject  to  section  1431(c)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  of  an  election 
nukde  under  section  1431(b)  of  that  title, 
which  change  or  revocation  would  be  Ineffec- 
tive if  he  were  to  retire  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  have  that  change 
or  revocation  become  effective  on  that  date. 
or  three  years  after  the  date  upon  which  It 
was  filed,  whichever  is  later. 
Sec  8.  Any  person  who — 

( 1 )  miide  an  election  t>efore  the  date  of 
this  Act  which  would  be  effective  if  he  re- 
tired on  the  day  before  such  date;  and 

(2)  hereafter  retires  for  physical  dlsabllitr 
before  completing  18  years  of  service  for 
which  he  is  entitled  to  credit  In  the  com- 
pnt.'vtlon  of  his  basic  pay — 

shall  be  considered  as  having  applicable  to 
him  all  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  existing  on  the 
date  preceding  the  date  of  enactn>ent  of  this 
Act.  except  that  any  rcTocation  or  change 
of  an  election  Is  not  effective  until  three 
years  after  the  date  of  filing  such  re\-ocatlon 
or  change,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Ac»-,  whichever  is  later. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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REPEALING     SECTION     REQUIRING 
BONDING     OF     OFPTCEIRS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2554) 
to  repeal  section  14(c)  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  requiring  an  annual 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  the  bonding  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  FJouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
14(c)  of  title  8  of  the  United  States  Code 
(Which  requires  the  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  an 
annual  report  with  respect  to  the  bonding 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.^ed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SCOTTS    BLUFF    NATIONAL    MONU- 
MENT, NEBR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R  5760^ 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Scotts 
Bluff  National  Monument,  Nebr.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sejiate  and  House  of 
Repre.ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  preserve  the  scenic  and  historic 
Integrity  of  Scotts  Bluff  and  adjacent  fea- 
tures, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Scotts  Bluff 
National  Monument  so  as  to  exclude  from  It 
certain  private  and  Federal  lands  and  sub- 
stitute other  pri\atc  lands  more  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  the  monument:  Provided, 
That  the  revisetl  boundaries  shall  encom- 
pass an  area  which  is  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  loss  than  the  acreage  of  the 
monument  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  Notice 
of  the  designation  of  the  revised  bound- 
aries pursuant  tc^  this  section  shall  be  given 
by    publication    In    the    Federal    Register. 

Sec.  2  The  S«?cretary,  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  may  procure,  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  deem  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
within  the  revised  boundaries  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act  To  avoid 
the  undesirable  Beverance  of  parcels  In  pri- 
vate ownership  which  extend  beyond  the 
revised  boundaries,  the  Secretary  may.  in  his 
discretion  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  acquire  lands  or  Interests  in  lands 
that  are  in  private  ownership  but  which 
lie  outside  the  revised  boundary  Property 
so  acquired  outside  the  revised  boundary 
and  federally  owned  lands  excluded  from 
the  monunaent  pursuant  to  section  1  of 
this  Act  may  be  exchanged  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  any  land  of  approximately 
equal  value  within  the  revised  boundaries. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  repealing  or  limiting  the  existing  Jurisdic- 
tion, ptjwer  or  huihorlty  of  the  Secretary 
prescribed  b.    the  public  land  laws. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  20.  strike  out  all  of  section  3 
and   insert   In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'Sec.  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated svjch  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$15,000.  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  newly  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument  as  revised  pur- 
suant to  this  act  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agieed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  INCLUDE   TWO   MONUMENTS   IN 
THE  NATCHEZ  TRACE  PARKWAY 

The  Clerk  called  tiie  bill  'H.R,  6346- 
to  include  Ackia  Battleground  National 
Monument.  Miss  ,  and  Meriwether  Lewis 
National  Monument.  Tenn  .  in  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  and  to  provide 
appropriate  de.^ignations  for  them,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  administration  of  two  areas  of  the 
national  park  system,  known  as  Ackla  Battle- 
ground National  Monument.  Mississippi,  and 
Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument,  Ten- 
nessee, those  areas  are  included  In  the 
Natchez  Trace  Psu-kway,  which  they  adjoin: 
and  they  shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of 
the  parkway.     In  order  to  provide  continued 


recognition  of  the  significance  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  parkway,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  provide  them  with  appropriate 
designations  In  accordance  with  the  his- 
torical events  which  occurred  on  them. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
leconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CEDAR  BREAKS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  UTAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6422) 
to  add  Federally  owned  lands  to,  and 
exclude  Federally  owned  lands  from,  the 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  further  the  administration,  en- 
hance the  setting,  and  promote  the  public 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Monument,  in  th<;  State  of 
Utah,  the  lands  in  the  State  of  Utah,  par- 
ticularly described  as  follows,  to- wit:  west 
half  northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
west  half  southwest  quarter,  northeast 
quarter,  west  half  northwest  quarier  south- 
east quarter,  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  ail  situated  in 
section  36.  township  36  south,  range  9  west. 
Salt  L.ake  meridian,  northeast  quarter  lot  8. 
section  36.  township  36  south,  range  9  west. 
Salt  Lake  meridian,  west  half  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  and  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter, both  situated  In  section  12.  township  37 
south,  range  9  west.  Salt  Lake  meridian, 
consisting  of  111.4  acres,  more  oi-  less,  are 
excluded  from  Dixie  National  Forest  and 
added  to  the  monument. 

Sec.  2  The  lands  In  the  State  of  Utah 
particularly  described  as  follow;?,  to-wit: 
south  half  southeast  quarter.  s<>ctlon  15. 
township  36  south,  range  9  west.  Salt  Lake 
meridian,  north  half  lot  2.  and  touth  half 
lot  4.  t>oth  in  section  22.  township  36  south, 
range  9  west.  Salt  Lake  meridian,  consist- 
ing of  129  acres,  more  or  less,  arf  excluded 
from  the  monument  and  added  to  Dixie  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Sec.  3.  Lands  added  to  the  Cedar  Breaks 
National  Monument  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  admiriistered  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916. 
chapter  408  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4). 
as  amended  and  svipplemented.  ar.d  shall  be 
subject  to  all  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  monument.  The  lands  added 
to  the  Dixie  National  Forest  sha  1  be  sub- 
ject to  all  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
to  the  national  forest. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  the  words  "quar- 
ter, northeast"  and  Insert  In  li«'u  thereof 
"qviarter  northeast". 

The  committee  amendment  w  as  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TUPELO  NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD 
SITE.  MISSISSIPPI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6519) 
to  provide  additional  lands  foi'  the  Tu- 
pelo National  Battlefield  site,  Missis- 
sippi, and  for  other  purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That,  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  February  21, 
1929  (45  Stat.  1254),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  acquire  by  donation  or  with 
donated  funds  not  to  exceed  one-half  acre 
of  land  and  Interests  in  land  for  addition 
to  the  adjoining  Tupelo  National  Battlefield 
site. 

Sec  2.  The  Tupelo  National  Battlefield  site 
is  hereby  redesignated  the  Tupelo  National 
Battlefield  which  shall  continue  to  he  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Pnrk  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUPLICATES  OF  ROBERT  FROST 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  712)  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
io  coin  and  sell  duplicates  in  bronze  of 
a  gold  medal  presented  to  Robert  Fi-ost 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
or  Rrprrscvtatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  present  a  gold  medal 
to  Robert  Frost,  a  New  England  poet",  ap- 
proved September  13.  1960  (74  Stat  883), 
Ls  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "That",  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(b)    to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.^ury  shall 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof  (including  labor), 
and  the  appropriations  used  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale." 

The  bill  was  ordered  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  thiid  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DR.  THOMAS  ANTHONY  DOOLEY  III, 
MEDAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
•  H.J.  Res.  306)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  tl.e  United  States  to  award  post- 
humously a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas  An- 
thony Dooley  III. 

There  betns  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Rctolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  gallant  and  unselfish  public  service 
rendered  by  Doctor  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley 
III  in  serving  the  medical  needs  of  the  people 
of  Laos  living  in  the  remote  areas  of  the 
Laotian  jungles,  and  of  peoples  in  other 
newly  developing  countries,  the  President 
«ef  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  award 
posthumously  to  Doctor  Thomas  Anthony 
Dooley  III,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  an  ap- 
propriate gold  medal.  For  such  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal 
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with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
There  Ls  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $2,500  for  this  purpose. 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such 
medal  to  be  coined  and  sold,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  thereof  (includ- 
ing labor),  and  the  appropriations  used  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  306,  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  award  posthumously  a  medal  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  gallant  and  unselfish 
public  service  in  providins:  medical  care 
for  the  underprivileged  peoples  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  people  of  Laos 
living  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  Lao 
jungles. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  House 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  tre- 
mendous and  urvselfish  accomplishments 
of  Dr.  Dcoley  before  he  passed  away  as  a 
cancer  victim  on  January  18.  1961.  1 
day  after  his  34th  birthday.  In  his  short 
lifespan,  Dr.  Dooley  worked  tirelessly 
and  with  true  Christian  zeal  to  halt  or 
cure  preventable  disease  among  peoples 
of  southeast  Asia  who  previously  had 
scant  hope  of  any  medical  care  in  their 
lifetime. 

Dr.  Dooley's  initial  interest  in  these 
peoples  in  relatively  unknown  and  hith- 
erto untouched  areas  of  the  world  began 
when,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
Medical  Corps,  he  administered  to  the 
refugees  seeking  freedom  and  asylum 
from  the  Communists  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  1956  he  obtained  permission  from  the 
new  Government  of  Laos  to  establish  a 
small  village  hospital  in  Nam  Tha.  5  miles 
from  the  border  of  Communist -held 
China,  to  assist  the  underprivileged  of 
the  area.  In  late  1957,  Dr.  Dooley  and 
Dr  Peter  D.  Comanduras.  a  Washington 
^ecialist  and  medical  professor,  began 
their  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
Medico — Medical  International  Coopera- 
tion Organization.  This  voluntary,  non- 
political,  nonsectarian  organization  was 
at  f  rst  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  but  in  late 
1959  became  a  separate  entity,  incorpo- 
rated as  Medical,  Inc. 

DR.     DOOLEY  S    LAOS    HUMANITY     CONTRASTED    TO 
COMMUNIST    INHUMANITY 

I  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Dooley  returned  to 
Laos  in  1959  and  established  another 
hospital  in  the  remote  village  of  Muong 
Sing  and  the  first  under  Medico  aiispices. 
By  the  end  of  1960.  Medico  had  17  proj- 
ects in  operation  in  12  countries,  includ- 
ing 7  hospitals  in  Laas,  Cambodia,  Viet- 
nam, and  Malaya.  Dr.  Dooley  played  an 
important  role  in  getting  all  of  them 
started.  The  cancer  condition  that 
claimed  Dr.  Dooley's  life  earlier  this  year 
resulted  from  an  injury  he  received  while 
serving  his  medical  mission  in  Laos.  It 
Is  very  sad  to  note  that  the  very  people 
Dr.  Dooley  worked  and  gave  his  life  for 


in  the  cause  of  humanity  are  now  being 
slaughtered  and  trampled  over  by  the  in- 
human brutality  and  infiltrating  tactics 
of  Communist  rebels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  House 
passes  this  resolution  overwhelmingly  as 
a  tribute  to  Dr.  Dooley's  humanity,  and 
let  the  world  know  what  the  Dr.  Dooleys 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  underprivi- 
leged peoples  in  contrast  to  what  the 
Communists  are  doing  today. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
306.  a  bill  which  calls  upon  the  Nation 
to  award,  posthumously,  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Anthony  Dooley  III,  a  token  of  the  af- 
fection, the  esteem,  and  the  admiration 
which  his  fellow  citizens  hold  for  him. 
Last  session  when  I  introduced  H  R. 
9404  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, when  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion similar  to  that  being  considered,  to 
make  an  award  to  Dr.  Dooley,  a  number 
of  people  a.sked  me  just  why  I  wanted 
to  see  this  man  siiigled  out  among  the 
other  brave  and  dedicated  people  who 
are  serving  humanity  in  faraway  places. 
Frankly.  I  found  it  a  little  difBcult  to 
enunciate  my  precise  sentiments.  I  have 
been  trying,  in  the  months  since,  to  put 
into  words  just  why  I  felt  this  gallant 
doctor  should  be  an  object  of  special  con- 
sideration. 

The  reasons  for  my  admiration  for 
Dr.  Dooley — for  the  Nation's  admiration 
and  respect  for  him — are  manifold. 

First,  it  is  customary  and  pror>er  for 
a  grateful  country  to  decorate  those  men 
who  have,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
safety,  gone  forth  to  do  battle  against 
our  enemies.  We  most  often  give  medals 
to  men  who  do  this  in  the  uniform  of 
their  coiintry.  Dr.  Dooley  wore  that 
uniform  with  distinction,  when  he 
served  as  medical  ofBcer  during  the 
evacuation  of  the  thousands  of  freedom- 
loving  Vietnamese  who  fied  south  after 
the  partition  of  that  unhappy  country. 
I  suspect  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  read  with  incredulous  won- 
der of  the  harrowing  experiencies  which 
that  young  man  underwent  during  that 
evacuation.  This,  in  itself,  would  be 
ample  excuse  for  some  token  of  his  coun- 
try's esteem.  In  helping  give  to  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  relief  from  pain 
and  sickness — in  helping  men.  women, 
and  children  to  escape  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  unfree  world,  Dr 
Dooley  adequately  and  more  than  ade- 
quately performed  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  mankind. 

But  for  this  young  man  it  was  not 
enough  to  put  in  his  years  in  the  Na\T. 
do  his  work  creditably  and  courageously, 
and  retire  to  a  civilian  life  in  which, 
judging  by  the  prophecies  of  his  medical 
professors,  he  could  have  had  a  remu- 
nerative and  not  particularly  wearing 
medical  practice  as  a  "society  doctor." 
Tom  Dooley  was  not  content  to  count  his 
years  in  the  Navy  as  the  payoff  to  his 
coimtry  and  to  Uic  spark  of  love  of  hu- 
manity which  illumined  him  so  bril- 
liantly. Like  most  other  great  men,  Tom 
Dooley  was  a  little  unreasonable,  a  little 
impractical,  somewhat  unused  to  bal- 
ancing credits  against  debts  and  closing 
the  books  as  soon  as  possible.  Tom 
I>ooley  had  to  go  back,  because  he  had 


looked  upon  the  naked  face  of  pain  and 
disease  and  found  it  unbearable.  He 
was  not  content  with  returning  to  the 
United  States  and  telling  p)eople  about 
what  he  had  seen,  hoping  to  inspire 
other  young  men  to  go  forth  and  emu- 
late what  he  had  done.  Instead  he  had 
to  go  himself.  He  had  to  throw  his  own 
not-very-sturdy  t)ody  and  his  steel- 
tough  soul  into  the  fight  against  man- 
kind's oldest  and  most  implacable 
enemy — disease.  Tom  Dooley  had  to  go 
back  to  the  steaming  and  disease-rid- 
den jungles  of  southeast  Asia,  to  the 
border  settlement  of  Nam  Tha.  Why? 
He  had  to  do  it.  I  thiiik.  for  the  same 
reason  mountain  climbers  have  to  climb 
mountains — for  the  same  reasons  coun- 
try doctors  have  to  answer  2  a.m. 
calls  at  homes  where  they  know  they 
won't  get  paid — for  the  same  reason 
saints  have  to  march  singing  into  the 
arenas  and  the  concentration  camps. 
Tom  Dooley  had  to  do  what  he  did  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  highest  of  re- 
hgious  dictates — "That  Ye  Love  One  An- 
other." To  Tom  E>ooley  this  was  not  a 
once-a-week  text,  to  be  trotted  out  on 
Simday.  admired,  and  put  back  In  its 
case  until  next  Sunday.  It  is  a  com- 
mandment— a  requirement — a  price  we 
must  pay.  in  a  way.  for  being  human 
beings.  Tom  Dooley,  like  a  few  other 
outstanding  human  beings  in  every 
country  and  every  age.  did  not  l)egrudge 
that  price,  or  try  to  keep  his  bill  low.  or 
to  pay  it  in  easy  installments. 

So.  for  his  devotion  to  his  duty — to  a 
higher  and  more  difficult  duty  than  sim- 
ply serving  his  Nation  in  its  uniform. 
Tom  Dooley  deserves  our  respect  and  our 
appreciation. 

But  mere  devotion  to  duty  is  not 
enough,  I  suspect,  to  merit  the  medal 
which  we  are  about  to  give  to  Dr. 
Dooley  What  else  was  there  in  this 
mans  life  and  work  that  merits  such  an 
accolade? 

Tom  Dooley  was  a  dedicated  fighter 
against  disease  and  agaln.st  pain.  In 
his  own  tx)oks,  he  quoted  the  great  Al- 
bert Schweitzer  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  a  worldwide  brotherhood  of  those  who 
have  known  pain — that  there  is  an 
empathy  possible  among  those  whose 
lives  and  health  have  been  threatened. 
Tom  Dooley  belonged  to  this  brother- 
hood— to  this  international  conspiracy 
against  death.  In  the  course  of  his  own 
selfless  work.  Tom  Dooley  incurred  a 
dangerous  cancer.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  have  it  removed,  and 
then,  without  knowing  whether  he  had 
five  decades  or  5  months  to  live,  he 
returned  to  Laos,  to  give  whatever  time 
his  Maker  had  allotted  to  him.  to  the 
continuing  fight.  At  the  risk  of  his  life, 
in  sublimed  disregard  for  his  own  pain 
and  his  own  welfare,  Tom  Dooley  re- 
turned to  the  task  which  his  own  com- 
pulsions drove  him  to.  We  all  know  the 
story — and  the  ending.  Here,  indeed, 
was  devotion  to  duty,  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb. 

But  what.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  all 
add  up  to?  Does  the  fact  that  a  human 
being  may  be  dying  of  cancer  earn  for 
him  anything  beyond  the  sympathy  of  us 
all?     Does  the  simple  fact  of  physical 
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courage  entitle  a  man  to  special  recog- 
nition by  the  Congress?  Perhaps  not. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  mean- 
ing than  this  to  Tom  Dooley. 

In  going  into  Laos,  this  dedicated 
phy^siclan  was  not  acting  as  a  symbol  of 
American  foreign  policy.  He  didn't  go 
to  Laos  to  convert  the  heathen,  or  to 
make  good  httle  pro-Americans  out  of 
them.  Tom  Dooley  went  back  to  Laos, 
up  to  the  border  village  of  Nam  Tha.  a 
few  miles  from  Communist  China,  in 
coimtry  where  few  white  men  had  ever 
gone,  and  fewer  still  were  wanted,  to 
heal  the  sick.  He  went  there,  not  as  one 
American  spreading  a  newfangled  kind 
of  foreign  aid.  but  as  a  man  seeking  to 
serve  his  brothers  in  God's  family.  Tom 
Dooley  s  medicine  has  been  criticized  as 
19th  century  medicine.  It  has  been  de- 
fended, on  that  very  basis,  as  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  14th  century  medi- 
cine available,  and  as  the  kind  of  thing 
the  people  of  the  area  could  most  effec- 
tively utilize  and  continue  when  Dooley 
was  gone. 

In  doing  this,  Tom  Dooley  has  done 
something  for  us  all.  He  has.  no  doubt, 
made  friends  for  America  in  Laos.  TTiat 
is  very  desirable,  and  ver>'  laudable.  But 
he  has  done  more — and  for  his  fellow 
Americans.  He  has  shown  them  a  vision 
of  the  kind  of  faith  that  moves  moun- 
tains and  conquers  worlds.  He  has 
shown  us  a  better  way  to  win  men's 
hearts  than  by  giving  them  bombs  and 
bullets  to  shoot  at  our  enemies.  He 
has  shown  us  a  new  glimp.se  into  an  old 
reality — into  the  kind  of  power  that 
brotherhood  can  have. 

But  let  me  say  it  in  Tom  Dooley's 
own  words: 

Let  us  stop  all  this  blather  and  bleat  about 
the  beatitudes  of  democracy.  Let  \a  get  out 
and  show,  with  simple  spontaneity  and  love, 
our  ability  to  work  at  the  level  of  the  people 
we  aim  to  aid.  Let  us  stop  proclaiming 
ourselves  as  the  world  standard.  Democracy, 
as  championed  by  the  United  States,  does 
not  translate  well  Into  Lao.  Not  yet.  We 
evolved  It  from  1776  to  1958.  Let  us  be  pa- 
tient with  the  Asian.  The  Lao  need  only 
time,  education,  and  stimulation. 

I  believe  that  we  would  gain  more  for 
our  own  country  (and  this  is  certainly  part 
of  the  incentive  behind  our  foreign  aid)  If  we 
emphasized  the  connections  that  exist  be- 
tween peoples.  Let  us  show  that  we  believe 
these  connections  to  be  greater  than  the  dif- 
ferences. The  cables  binding  humanity 
around  the  world  are  stronger  than  national 
rivalries.  Let  us  reaffirm,  and  then  live,  ovir 
belief  In  the  family  of  man.  Let  us  prove 
again  that  America  understands  that  "God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  men  for  to 
dwell  upon  the  earth." 

For  his  personal  courage,  for  his  de- 
votion to  his  duty,  for  the  gift,  not 
the  loss  of  his  life,  for  the  lesson  in  the 
stimulation  of  humility  and  the  power 
of  love  that  he  has  given  to  all  the  world, 
but  mostly  to  us.  Tom  Dooley  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  our  Nation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Pensacola  proposes  to 
celebrate  with  appropriate  ceremonies  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  naval  aviation  during 
the  period  June  6  through  June  11,  1961; 
and 

Whereas,  while  there  was  limited  naval 
aviation  activity  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  training  of  naval  aviators 
at  Pensacola.  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensa- 
cola, is  regarded  as  the  first  home  for  naval 
aviators;    and 

Whereas  the  training  programs  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  have  signifi- 
cantly contributed  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  through  Its  training  pro- 
grams for  friendly  governments,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  defense  of  the  free  world; 
and 

Whereas  all  naval  aviators  who  have 
trained  at  Pensacola  are  being  extended  an 
Invitation  to  attend  their  class  reunion  and 
participate  in  the  gala  and  significant  events 
associated  with  this  outstanding  occasion; 
and 

Whereas  naval  dignitaries  not  only  from 
the  United  States,  but  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  have 
been    Invited    to   send   representatives;    and 

Whereas  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  naval 
aviation  has  great  national  and  Interna- 
tional significance  in  that  military  training 
of  great  historical  Importance  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  fifty  years;  and 

Whereas  a  celebration  of  the  character 
planned  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  welfare  and  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  by 
highlighting  the  great  traditions  of  naval 
aviation  which  have  been  handed  down 
through  the  years  and  which  must  be  kept 
Intact  In  today's  troubled  world;   and 

Whereas  appropriate  recognition  Is  taken 
of  the  contributions,  the  Interest,  and  the 
warm  friendship  shown  by  the  people  of 
Pensacola  and  Escambia  County  for  naval 
personnel  and/or  naval  aviation  through 
these  fifty  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  tremendous  significance 
of  fifty  years  of  devoted  labor  and  sacrifice 
that  has  gone  into  the  compiling  of  this 
record  which  has  been  established  by  naval 
aviation  and  by  the  Nav%l  Air  Station.  Pen- 
sacola, Florida;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  design  and 
manufacture  and  to  accept  payment  therefor 
from  private  sources,  a  galvano  of  appropri- 
ate design  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  naval  aviation.  The  payment  of 
such  cost.  If  any,  to  the  Government  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  by  the  Fiesta  of  Five 
Flags  and  Naval  Aviators  Homecoming  Cele- 
bration, 330  Brent  Building,  Pensacola, 
Florida. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treausry  Is  author- 
ized to  present  such  galvano  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  In  connection  with  this 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
naval  aviation  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  in- 
creases In  certain  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  25, 
1958  (72  Stat.  219;  Public  Law  85-465),  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  annuities  and  increases  In 
annuities  provided  by  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  all 
subcommittees  thereof  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NAVAL 
AVIATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  398>  authorizing  the  manu- 
facture and  presentation  of  a  galvano  in 
commemoration  of  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  naval  aviation. 


ANNUITIES    FROM    CFVTL    SER\TCE 
RETIREMENT  FUND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5432) 
to  make  permanent  certain  increases  in 
aimuities  payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund. 


TEMPORARY  REDUCTION  IN  DUTY- 
FREE ALLOWANCE  FOR  RETURN- 
ING RESIDENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R. 
66111  to  amend  paragraph  1798(c)(2) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  tem- 
porarily the  exemption  from  duty  en- 
joyed by  returning  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph 1798(c)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended  (19  U.S C,  sec.  1201.  par.  1798 
(c)(2)).  Is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$200.  If  such  person" 
In  subdivision  (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "»100  If  such  person  arrives  before 
July  1.  1963  (or  $200  if  such  person  arrives 
on  or  after  July  1.  1963) .  and  he  either",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$300  In  addition.  If 
such  person"  In  subdivision  (B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$300  In  addition.  If  such 
person  arrives  on  or  after  July  1.  1963,  and 
he". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  persons  ar- 
riving In  the  United  States  on  or  after  the 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  In  applsrlng  paragraph  1798(c)(2) 
(A)  oX  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to 
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articles  acquired  In  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  by  any  person — 
I  (1)  who  arrives  In  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  401(k)  of  such  Act)  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  30th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  June  30.  1963,  and 

(2)  who  has  remained  outside  the  United 
States  (as  so  defined)  for  less  than  48  hours, 
the  48-hour  requirement  in  such  paragraph 
1798(c)  (2)  (A)  shall  be  treated  as  satisfied. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
I    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  6611  provides  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion from  $500  to  $100  in  the  amount  of 
purchases  abroad  that  a  returning  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  bring  into 
this  country  free  of  duty.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  me  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  contained  in 
a  letter  to  the  Speaker  dated  February 
24.  1961.  wherein  the  President  asked 
that  such  action  be  taken  as  a  part  of 
his  overall  program  to  counter  our  pres- 
ent unfavorable  balance-of-payments 
position. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  we 
passed  earlier  another  proposal  that  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  this  same  subject  matter,  our 
balance-of-payments  position. 

Since  1799  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  United  States  to  permit  free  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  what  we  refer 
to  commonly  as  personal  effects.  In 
1897.  however,  the  Congress  deemed  it 
advisable  to  place  some  limit  upon  the 
amount  of  personal  purchases  that  could 
be  brought  back  to  the  United  States  by 
an  American  returning  from  some  visit 
abroad.  So  a  limit  of  $100  was  placed 
on  duty-free  items  a  tourist  could  bring 
back.  That  remained  the  law  until 
1948.  lii  1948  the  Congress  raised  this 
$100  exemption  of  goods  that  could  be 
brought  back  by  the  returning  tourist 
free  of  duty  to  $400.  Following  that  the 
Congress,  in  1949.  took  another  look  at 
the  situation  and  raised  the  $400  exemp- 
tion to  $500. 

Under  existing  law.  a  returning  U.S. 
resident  is  allowed  the  following  per- 
sonal exemptions  from  duty  on  articles 
he  has  purchased  abroad: 

1.  If  the  returning  resident  remains  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  48  hours,  he  may  claim  an 
exemption  from  duty  for  $200  worth  of  ar- 
ticles acquired  abroad.  If,  however,  he  re- 
turns through  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Mexi- 
can border,  he  need  only  have  been  absent 
from  the  United  States  for  such  time  ( not  to 
exceed  24  hours)  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  by  regulation  provided  with 
respect  to  such  port.  At  present,  these  regu- 
lations require  an  absence  of  at  least  24 
hours  (the  maximum  requirement  permitted 
under  the  law)  In  the  case  of  residents  re- 
turning through  one  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia ports  below  Los  Angeles  In  the  case 
of  other  porta  along  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border,  there  Ls  no  period  of  ab- 
sence provided  for.  This  $200  exemption 
from  duly  may  be  claimed  once  every  30 
days. 

2.  If  the  returning  resident  remains  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  for  12  or  more  days,  he  may  claim  an 


additional  exemption  from  duty  for  $300 
worth  of  articles  acquired  abroad.  This  ad- 
ditional exemption,  which  may  be  claintied 
together  with  the  basic  exemption  described 
above,  can  be  utilized  only  once  in  every  6- 
month  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  differs 
slightly  from  the  President's  recommen- 
dation in  that  it  provides  for  a  tem- 
porary 2-year  reduction  rather  than  a 
4-year  reduction,  which  he  suggested 
initially.  This  provision  would  remain  in 
effect  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1963, 
when  the  Congress  could  have  another 
look  to  see  whether  or  not  this  lower 
duty-free  exemption  should  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  second  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  was  not  recom- 
mended in  the  Presidents  message,  but 
which  was  agreed  to  in  committee.  It 
deals  with  the  waiver  of  the  48-hour  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  tourist  pur- 
chases in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who  have 
raised  some  question  about  this  proposi- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  step  back- 
ward: that  it  should  not  be  taken.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  action  by  the  Congress  in  1948.  and 
the  second  action  in  1949.  raising  this 
ceiling  to  $500,  was  taken  at  a  time  when 
it  was  desirable  for  us  to  promote  the 
expenditure  abroad  of  dollars  by  tourists 
going  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  this  does  not  have 
as  much  effect  on  balance  of  payments 
as  some  other  actions  that  could  be  sug- 
gested or  recommended.  It  is  thought 
that,  perhaps,  this  will  have  an  effect  to 
the  extent  of  maybe  $150  million  and. 
perhaps,  produce  some  additional  rev- 
enues of  $5  million  or  $10  million  in  pay- 
ment of  duties.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
main  purpose  that  the  Congress  had  in 
mind,  in  my  opinion,  in  increasing  this 
limitation  from  $100  to  $400.  and  then 
later  to  $500.  has  been  attained,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  any  longer  for  us  to 
permit  this  type  of  exemption  from  duty 
on  the  part  of  American  citizens  who 
travel  abroad  for  that  basic  reason.  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  deal  more 
liberally  in  this  area  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  deals  today  when 
we  have  a  balance-of-payments  problem 
of  our  own.  No  other  tourist-conscious 
country  permits  its  people  to  return 
home  from  a  visit  and  bring  with  them 
as  much  as  would  be  provided  even  under 
the  program  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  also  raised  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  some  coun- 
tries may  retaliate  should  this  proposal 
be  adopted.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  a  letter  I  received  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Hays  on  this 
point: 

Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 
Dear  Chaibman  Mills:  It  may  be  of  value 
to  you  and  your  committee  to  know  that  the 
State  Department  has  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion and  attitudes  of  the  varloxis  countries 
likely  to  be  most  affected  by  the  action  pro- 
posed in  HJR.  5191  to  reduce  the  duty-free 
entry  privilege  for  certain  American  tourists 
abroad  from  a  maximum  of  $600  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  new  U.S.  regula- 
tions would   be  more  favorable   than  those 


now  applied  by  other  countries  to  their  own 
tourists  visiting  the  United  States,  and  tak- 
ing account  of  the  reactions  which  have  been 
received  thus  far  to  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal, the  Department  of  State  doea  not  an- 
ticipate any  other  government  will  institute 
retaliatory  or  punitive  action  which  would 
further  restrict  the  expenditures  of  their  own 
nationals  in  the  United  States  or  their  ability 
to  bring  items  purchased  In  the  United  States 
back  into  their  own  country  free  of  duty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bbooks  Hats. 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


Mr.  HAYS, 
tleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS, 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  propose  to  limit  what 
the  average  citizen  can  buy  abroad. 
Are  you  doing  anything  about  a  corpo- 
ration like  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  sending 
$350  million  abroad  in  one  check  to  buy 
a  company  over  there? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  an  investment 
over  there — yes;  we  have  some  recom- 
mendations before  the  committee  at  the 
moment  that  deal  with  matters  in  the 
area  of  tax  treatment  of  these  invest- 
ments abroad  on  which  hearings  are  now 
being  conducted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  give  us  any  assurance  that 
there  will  be  more  than  hearings  on  that 
question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  ever  in  a  posi- 
tion, as  my  good  friend  knows,  to  pre- 
dict what  the  committee  may  do,  but 
certainly  this  is  a  matter  that  will  be 
considered  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  and.  on  the  past  rec- 
ord. I  think  I  can  make  a  prediction. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  think  we  will  report 
it  out  then? 

Ml.  HAYS.     No;  I  do  not 
Mr.    LAIRD.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  whether  the 
committee  gave  any  consideration  to 
exempt  Canada  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  have  never  provided 
in  areas  of  this  sort  for  any  distinction 
with  respect  to  tariff  duties  and  appli- 
cation of  rates  of  duty  except  over  the 
years  we  always  had  a  preferential 
tariff  rate  of  duty  for  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  special  treatment  for 
products  of  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries or  areas.  But.  as  a  general  rule, 
we  have  never  differentiated  or  distin- 
guished between  countries  in  the  appli- 
cation of  our  duties.  We  follow  the 
most-favored-nation  policy  under  which 
we  treat  all  alike.  It  would  be  discrimi- 
natory and.  I  think,  contrary  to  all  of 
the  basic  policy  that  this  country  has 
pursued  over  the  years,  if  we  were  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  exemption  was 
really  granted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing trade  and  cutting  down  on  aid: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  did  it  as  a  vehicle  to 
try  to  increase  the  dollar  balances  of 
some  of  these  European  countries  that 
were  encouraging  American  tourism.  I 
think  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  ac- 
complish that.    We  are  at  a  point  now 
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where  we  are  disturbed  by  our  own  im- 
balance in  these  payments.  I  think  we 
should  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  re- 
stricting some  of  these  things  since  the 
Initial  basic  reason  for  liberalizing  this 
provision  has  been  fruitful. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  notice  that  you 
estimate  the  dollar  curb  will  probably 
amount  to  $150  million  approximately. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  a  Treasury  esti- 
mate. They  cannot  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Exactly  how  do  they 
arrive  at  their  estimate? 

Mr.  MILL.  We  interrogated  them  in 
the  committee.  It  is  their  best  guess. 
That  is  about  all  we  can  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  Members  of 
Congress  come  under  the  provisions  of 
this  law? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
that  are  applicable  to  any  other  travel- 
ing American;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  E>o  the  customs  officials 
actually  inspect  these  MATS  planes 
when  Members  of  Congress  travel? 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  will  have  to  ask 
somebody  who  has  been  abroad  under 
those  conditions.  I  myself  do  not  know 
from  experience,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  is  designed  to 
cover  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  citizen? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Any  returning  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  covered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  48-hour 
provision? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  48-hour  provision  is 
with  respect  to  how  long  a  person  must 
remain  out  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  this  duty-free  entry 
of  the  basic  $200  under  existing  law  or 
$100  under  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. There  are  certain  exceptions, 
with  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
to  Mexico,  for  example. 

Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  What  about  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north?  Will  there  be  any 
reciprocal  action? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  we  are  assured  by  the 
Department  of  State  that  there  will  not. 
This  applies  only  to  American  citizens. 
Canada  does  not  extend  to  her  citizens 
any  such  liberality  as  we  extend  to  ours, 
even  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  Be- 
sides, tills  is  an  action  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment affecting  our  own  citizens. 
Canada  would  have  to  legislate  with  re- 
spect  to  their  own. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  whether  this 
applied  to  Members  of  Congress.  Would 
the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  this  would 
apply  to  officials  and  employees  of  the 
United  Nations? 


Mr.  MILLS.  It  applies  to  American 
tourists  coming  back  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But 
how  about  someone  visiting  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  always  permit  them 
to  bring  their  personal  effects  wi-h  them; 
we  have  always  done  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But 
that  would  be  when  they  came  from  out- 
side the  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  bring  with  them 
their  personal  effects  when  they  repre- 
sent a  foreign  government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
about  when  they  come  from  Iowa  to  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
asked  about  someone  coming  in  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS,  For  the  information  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  they  are 
not  giving  anything  away  to  Iowa  at  the 
United  Nations,  as  I  found  out  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
Sunday,  too. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Very  soon  we  vriU  have 
before  us  a  bill  to  encourage  tourism. 
What  are  other  nations  doing  for  their 
nationals? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Other  nations  do  not 
treat  their  own  nationals  in  this  respect 
as  liberally  as  we  treat  our  citizens  even 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dtlski]  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
is  more  concerned  than  I  with 
the  balance-of-payments  position  of 
the  United  States.  I  admire  the  vigor 
with  which  the  present  administration 
has  approached  this  very  serious  matter 
and  I  am  certain  that  their  efforts  will 
ultimately  be  rewarded.  In  fact,  we  are 
already  noting  a  reverse  in  the  previous 
gold  flow  pattern  which  I  am  sure  every- 
one here  is  glad  to  see. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  H.R.  6611  in 
the  interest  of  contributing  toward  a 
solution  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  I  think  we  should  all  recog- 
nize that  the  estimated  saving  in  gold 
outflow  of  about  $150  million  will  not 
carry  us  too  far  along  this  path.  I  have 
deep  reservations  that  the  pending  pro- 
posal will  save  that  much  money.  But 
that  is  another  matter. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  that  in 
taking  this  measure,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  will  do  little  to  balance  our  pay- 
ments position,  we  will  unquestionably 
unbalance  the  deep  friendly  ties  we 
have  painstakingly  built  up  over  the 
years  with  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  south — Canada  and  Mexico.  This 
re.sult  is  inevitable.  And  this  action  will 
be  taken  at  a  time  when  we  need  these 
ties  of  friendship  more  than  ever  be- 


fore. We  should  be  striving  to  solidify 
and  strengthen  these  ties  in  the  interest 
of  the  long-range  challenge  now  pre- 
sented to  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere by  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munist regime  at  our  doorstep  in  Cuba. 
But,  I  submit,  the  pending  proposal  ^nll 
serve  to  weaken  these  bonds  and  might 
prove  to  be  much  more  disastrous  than 
any  imbalance  in  our  payments  position. 

There  is  a  further  point  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  case  of  our  con- 
tiguous neighbors.  Over  the  years,  in 
the  field  of  touiist  trade,  we  have  con- 
tinuously enjoyed  a  favorable  balance 
with  our  northern  neighbor.  In  1959, 
for  instance.  Canadian  tourists  spent 
some  $100  million  more  in  the  United 
States  than  our  citizens  spent  in  Can- 
ada on  tourism.  The  figures  for  1960 
are  not  as  yet  compiled  but  it  is  certain 
that  much  the  same  balance  in  our  favor 
persisted.  Should  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment retaliate,  and  who  would 
blame  her,  this  might  very  well  serve  to 
cut  down  on  Canadian  tourist  purchases 
in  the  United  States  and  negative  this 
attempted  move  to  assist  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

While  tourist  trade  with  Mexico  shows, 
in  1959,  a  balance  in  favor  of  Mexico  of 
some  $190  million,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  effect  this  measure  is  certain  to  have 
on  the  sizable  quantities  of  money  which 
our  tourists  spend  on  lodgings  and  meals 
in  the  border  States.  As  you  know,  the 
special  absence  requirements  applicable 
to  toiirists  who  would  claim  present  U.S. 
exemptions  are  waived,  in  large  part,  for 
travel  to  Mexico.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  greater  number  of  U.S.  border 
tourists  visit  Mexico  by  day  and  spend 
the  evening  and  night  in  one  of  the  bor- 
der States.  Many  hotel  and  dining 
facilities  have  been  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  If  we  discourage  this  tourist 
trade,  which  we  no  doubt  will  if  this 
proposal  becomes  law,  then  many  of  these 
border  interests  will  be  severely  hurt. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  on  overall  trade,  we  .sell  about 
twice  as  much  to  Mexico  as  we  buy  from 
her.  In  1960,  U.S.  exports  were  $806.8 
million  while  our  imports  from  Mexico 
were  some  $443  million.  Here  again,  any 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  Mexico  could 
serve  to  cut  down  the  very  large  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  we  now  enjoy  to 
the  ultimate  detriment  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  from  an  area  of 
New  York  State  which  has  fostered  and 
built  up  a  large  part  of  the  world-re- 
no\^Tied  friendship  between  the  F>eople  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Canada.  We  have  played  a  major  role 
in  nurturing  these  ties  of  amicable  and 
p)eaceful.  side-by-side  existence  with  the 
people  of  the  great  dominion  to  the 
north.  The  people  in  my  district  look 
upon  our  Canadian  friends  as  their 
brothers  in  democracy.  I  urge  this  great 
body  not  to  disturb  these  links  which 
have  been  forged  over  the  years  by 
mutual  trust,  understanding,  and  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islative proposal  would  have  the  effect 
of  temporarily  reducing  the  present  $500 
to  $100  duty-free  exemption  on  goods 
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brought  into  the  United  States  by  re- 
turning U.S.  residents.  The  bill  would 
also  amend  present  law  with  respect  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  so  that  the  48 -hour 
period  of  absence  from  the  United  States 
required  for  certain  exemptions  would 
be  waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended the  reduction  in  the  duty- 
free allowance  as  a  measure  to  correct 
the  balance-of-payments  problems  and 
the  gold  outflow  problem  confronting 
our  country.  FYankly.  I  am  doubtful 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  recommendation. 
I  personally  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  to  some  of  the  more  basic 
things  affecting  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments posture  such  as  foreign  aid  and 
off-shore  procurement  as  well  as  to  in- 
sist that  foreign  countries  remove  their 
discriminatory  trade  barriers  against 
American-produced  goods.  However,  if 
the  President  says  this  is  what  he  needs 
to  meet  the  problems  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  gold  outflow,  then  I  am  will- 
ing that  he  should  have  the  changes 
contained  in  this  legislative  proposal. 

Therefore,  I  join  in  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  6611. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.      Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 
I  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
medial proposal  of  the  President  to 
assist  in  solving  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  by  lowering  the  customs  exemp- 
tion from  $500  to  $100,  seems  to  me  an 
overconcentration  on  trivia. 

There  are  two  distinct  factors  in- 
volved. One,  the  small  amount  of 
money  as  compared  to  the  sums  con- 
tributing to  an  unfavorable  balance. 
Two,  a  factor  which  far  outweighs  this 
particular  financial  solution — the  good 
human  relations  established  abroad. 

In  the  first  sense,  let  me  make  some 
reasonable  financial  comparisons.  Our 
imports  last  year  amounted  to  about  $15 
billion.  Duty  and  taxes  on  this  amount 
were  approximately  $1,500  million.  The 
estimated  value  of  articles  brought  into 
the  United  States  under  $500  exemption 
and  over  $200  in  value,  was  $140  million. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates 
that  about  $100  million  will  be  gained 
from  lowering  the  exemption.  Com- 
pared to  the  revenue  from  imports,  this 
amount  seems  like  nickels  and  dimes. 

But  what  is  even  more  important  than 
this  purely  monetary  consideration,  and 
a  small  amount  at  that,  is  the  all-im- 
portant fact  of  human  relations. 

Americans  traveling  abroad,  by  their 
immediate  contacts  with  the  citizenry 
wherever  they  happen  to  be,  have  been 
engaged  in  a  vast  person-to-person  pro- 
gram of  Inestimable  benefit.  Americans, 
by  talking  to  shopkeepers  and  vendors, 
l&v^e  and  small,  buying  their  wares,  have 
created  a  great  amount  of  good  will  and 
rapport. 

Everywhere  our  citizens  go,  large  cities 
or  villages,  this  effective  type  of  public 
relations  is  established  and  spread.  This 
Is  an  immediate  type  of  contact,  more 
Intimate  in  nature,  and  one  which  I  be- 


lieve in  Its  effectiveness  is  far  superior 
to  the  propaganda  efforts  on  an  official 
and  planned  basis.  In  fact,  this  typ)e  of 
relations  supplements  and  assists  our 
official  efforts. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  personal 
contact  in  the  great  good  it  can  do. 
Each  American  citizen  who  goes  abroad 
is  described  as  an  "ambassador  of  good 
will."  If  this  type  of  good  will  costs  our 
Nation  but  $100  million  a  year,  then  I 
say  it  is  worth  it.  To  achieve  the  same 
results  as  do  the  American  travelers, 
through  official  means,  would  cost  maybe 
10  times  that  amount. 

This  is  why  I  believe  that  such  a  so- 
called  saving  or  remedial  measure  to  help 
solve  the  balance -of- pa  ym.ents  prob- 
lem, is  neither  practical  nor  of  any  great 
merit  when  compared  to  the  intangible 
values  which  I  have  listed.  It  smacks  of 
that  old  adage,  that  you  cannot  cut  off 
your  nose  to  spite  your  face. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  this  bill, 
H  R.  6611,  mainly  because  I  fear  the 
damage  it  might  do  can  far  outweigh  any 
possible  advantages  to  be  gained.  I  note 
that  we  shall  vote  on  the  bill  on  Wednes- 
day next.  I  am  glad  that  we  shall  have 
this  additional  time  to  reflect  more  deep- 
ly on  this  subject.  Like  everyone  else,  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  It  was  in  part  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  been  working  so 
hard  on  the  international  travel  bill. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  current  dollar 
gap  is  attributable  to  the  tourist  gap.  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  realize  that  the  way  to 
offset  this  is  to  encourage  spending  of 
hard  currency  in  this  country  by  na- 
tionals of  other  countries. 

What  troubles  me  about  this  bill — re- 
ducing the  duty-free  allowance — is  that 
the  dollar  advantage  to  be  gained  is  so 
little  compared  to  the  possible  loss  of 
good  will  with  other  countries.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  we  are  acting  on  the 
basis  of  insufficient  facts. 

On  March  9  I  wrote  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  and  asked  specific 
questions.  I  wanted  advice  chiefly  as  to 
the  percentage  of  Americans  who  use 
their  full  $500  allowance,  the  average 
amount  brought  in  by  tourists,  the  pro- 
jections for  differences  in  these  figures 
that  would  be  brought  about  by  the  re- 
duction, and  advice  as  to  problems  re- 
lating to  enforcibility.  The  Commis- 
sioner was  not  able  to  answer  the  first 
three  questions.  Based,  however,  on  a 
1959  survey,  it  was  stated  that  4.5  per- 
cent of  returning  residents'  declarations 
covered  articles  valued  at  more  than 
$500.  However,  declarations  may  in- 
clude more  than  one  person  entitled  to 
an  exemption.  The  Commissioner  in- 
dicated that  the  maximum  potential  re- 
duction in  tourist  purchases  under  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  about  $175 
million  annually. 

I  wonder  what  the  medium  would  be. 

I  also  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
asked  to  be  advised  about  the  impact  of 


this  proposed  legislation  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  specifically  asked  about  press  re- 
ports that  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
Crovernments  had  protested  the  proposal. 
Beyond  this  I  was  concerned  about  the 
general  impact  in  other  areas  as  well. 

The  reply  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  indicated 
that  official  representations  against  the 
proposed  reduction  were  received  from 
the  Netherlands  Embassy  and  from  the 
Haitian  Embassy.  The  Canadians  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  nothing  would  be 
done  to  fui'ther  aggravate  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  that  Canada  has 
with  the  United  States,  but  apparently 
there  was  no  official  protest  or  requested 
exemption.  The  Ctovernment  of  Mexico 
did  not  make  an  official  representation 
either.  There  was,  perhaps  p>ointedly, 
no  general  comment  about  the  impact  of 
the  bill. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Customs  and  their  replies  to  me : 

March  23,   1961. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secketart:  Recently  the  Preal- 
dent  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  requested 
legislation  to  reduce  the  duty-free  allowance 
applicable  to  American  tourists  returning 
to  the  United  States  from  $500  to  $100. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  Interested  In 
ways  and  means  to  promote  the  flow  of  tour- 
ist travel  In  both  directions,  and  I  have 
Introduced  In  the  Congress  legislation  to 
establish  an  OfBce  of  Tourism  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  plus  baste  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  with 
respect  to  temporary  travel  of  visitors  to  and 
In  the  United  States. 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  recently  that 
the  Canadian  and  Mexican  Oovemments 
had  protested  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
duty-free  allowance  for  Americans  reenter- 
ing the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  undoubtedly  has  foreign 
policy  Implications.  I  should  like  to  have 
your  views  as  to  any  possible  adverse  effect 
that  the  proposed  legislation  might  have 
should  It  pass  the  Congress.  The  President 
stated  that  the  legislation  is  designed  to 
correct  in  some  part  the  present  deficit  In 
balance  of  payments.  While  the  objective 
Is  undoubtedly  conunendable,  I  am  con- 
cerned lest  possible  adverse  effects  abroad 
might  outweigh  the  potential  beneflU  to  this 
country.  I  would  be  Interested  In  knowing 
further  whether  the  Department  of  State 
has  made  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  change  In  the  duty-free  allowance  would 
reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

I  am  considering  also  a  suggestion  that 
rather  than  lose  the  negotiating  jxiwer  of 
our  present  $500  duty-free  allowance,  we 
might  adopt  a  policy  of  reciprocity  with  re- 
spect to  the  duty-free  allowances  of  other 
countries  from  which  foregln  students  and 
tourists  come  to  the  United  States,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  monetary  restrictions  of 
those  countries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  Is  currently  con- 
sidering the  proposed  legislation,  I  would 
appreciate  advice  on  the  foregoing  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  TTie  subject  Is  of 
great  Importance  and  I  should  like  to  have 
all  pertinent  facta  In  front  of  me  before  ar- 
riving at  conclusions  on  the  legislation. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Lutdsat, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Dfpartment  of  State. 
Washington,  DC,  March  31,  19B1. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Mm.  LiNDSAT :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  23.  1961.  concerning  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  customs  exemp- 
tion for  returning  US.  residents.  The  De- 
partment Is  happy  to  provide  yo\i  with  the 
following  Information  on  the  points  you 
raised  in  your  letter. 

The  Department  h;i.s  made  no  analysis  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  change  in  the  duty- 
free allowance  would  reduce  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  However,  a  Department 
of  the  Treasury  study  has  Indicated  that  the 
proposed  reduction  In  the  allowance  would 
reduce   the   deficit   by   $140   to  $175  million. 

Oflficlal  representations  against  the  pro- 
posed reduction  have  been  limited  to  notes 
from  tlie  Netherlands  Embassy  on  behalf  of 
the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  from  the  Hai- 
tian Embassy.  The  proposed  reduction  was 
touched  upon  at  the  Joint  United  States- 
Canadian  Trade  Committee  meeting  held  In 
Washington,  DC.  on  March  13  and  14  At 
this  meeting  attended  by  Ministers  of  the 
Canadian  Government  and  Cabinet  mem- 
bers of  our  Government,  the  Canadian  dele- 
gation pointed  out  that  their  country  had 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  that  Canadian  tourists 
spend  $100  million  more  per  year  In  this 
country  than  US  citizens  spend  In  Canada. 
The  Catxadians  did  express  the  hof>e  that 
nothing  would  be  done  further  to  aggra- 
vate the  unfavorable  balance,  but  at  no 
time  has  the  Canadian  Government  for- 
mally requested  a  specific  exemption  from 
the  projjosed  reduction.  No  official  repre- 
sentation has  been  received  on  this  subject 
from  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

The  Department  wishes  to  call  to  your 
attention  two  points  which  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  In  your  consideration  of  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  United  States  might  adopt  a 
policy  of  reciprocity  with  respect  to  the  duty- 
free allowances  of  other  countries.  TTie  first 
point  is  that  the  US.  duty-free  allow- 
ance Is  presently  more  generous  than 
that  of  most  other  countries  having  a  similar 
allowance.  In  December  1960  the  Depart- 
ment requested  American  missions  and  con- 
sular posts  to  review  local  regulations  on  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  may  be  Imported 
duty  free  by  returning  residents.  The  re- 
view showed  that  the  level  of  the  duty-free 
allowance  is  generally  well  below  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  reducing  its  duty-free 
allowance  from  $500  to  $100  the  United 
States  would  be  moving  closer  to  the  levels 
maintained  by  other  countries  permitting  a 
similar   allowance. 

A  second  point  of  still  greater  importance 
is  that  a  policy  of  reciprocity  would  run 
contrary  to  our  traditional  policy  of  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  as  embodied  In 
the  General  Agreement  on  TarlfTs  and  Trade, 
bilateral  trade  agreements,  and  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Un- 
der this  policy  we  have  since  1923,  »ith  few 
exceptions  such  as  our  treatment  of  Philip- 
pine products,  unconditionally  extended  to 
all  countries  entitled  to  such  treatment  the 
benefits  accorded  to  products  of  any  coun- 
try. Action  on  our  part  Inconsistent  with 
this  policy,  embodied  in  so  many  interna- 
tional commitments,  could  readily  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  similar  action  by  other 
countries  detrimental  to  our  exports.  It 
would  appear  In  our  own  best  Interests  not 
to  encourage  other  countries  by  our  own 
actions  to  disregard  policies  and  commit- 
ments which  protect  and  benefit  our  trade. 

If  the  Department  can  be  of  further  serv- 
ice to  you,  pleaiie  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hays. 
As.Hstant  Secretary 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State) . 


March  9.  1961 
Mr.  David  B    Strubinger, 

Acting    Commissioner.    Bureau    of   Customs. 

Department  of  the   Treasury.   WashiJig- 

ton.  DC. 

Dear    Mr.   Strubinger:    As   you   know,    we 

shall  soon  have  in  the  House  for  legislative 

action    the    President's    proposal    to    reduce 

the    duty-free    tourist   allowance   from    $500 

to  $100 

I  would  appreciate  having  an  analysis  of 
the  impact  that  this  proposed  reduction 
would  have  on  the  dollar  gap.  Here  are 
s<jme  of  the  questions  I  have  in  mind: 

What  percentage  of  Americans  use  their 
full  allowance?  What  is  the  average  amount 
brought   in   by   tourists? 

What  are  the  projections  for  differences 
In  the  above  figures  that  would  be  bro\ight 
about  by  a  reduction? 

What  are  your  problems  relating  to  en- 
forcibility? 

I  should  like  to  have  any  other  thoughts 
you  may  have  on  this  general  subject  which 
will  be  helpful  to  me  as  a  legislator  In  mak- 
ing an  intelligent  decision  on   this  proposal 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  V.  Lindsay. 
Member  of  Congress. 


M«^RCH  24.   1961. 
Hon    John   V    Lindsay. 
House  Office  Building, 
Was)ii7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lindsay:  I  am  pleased  to  supply 
you  with  background  information  concern- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph 
1798.  TarifT  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  which 
would  reduce  returning  resident  exemptions 
to  $100. 

Returning  residents  entering  the  United 
States  across  our  Canadian  and  Mexican 
borders  may  bring  in  articles  acquired  abroad 
valued  up  to  $200  per  i>erson  on  an  oral 
declaration.  No  record  Is  maintained  of  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  brought  in  under 
such   exemptions. 

At  our  sea  and  air  ports,  while  a  wTitten 
declaration  is  required  of  every  overseas  pas- 
senger, a  listing  of  articles  acquired  and  their 
value  is  required  only  when  the  value  ex- 
ceeds $300  per  person.  No  information  is 
available  concerning  the  amount  or  value  of 
purchases  valued  at  less  than  •200  per  p>erson 

The  basic  exemption  of  $200  per  person  is 
available  to  a  returning  resident  once  every 
30  days,  provide!  he  has  been  out  of  the 
country  at  least  48  hours.  The  additional 
exemption  of  $300  is  available  to  a  returning 
resident  once  every  6  months  provided  he 
has  been  out  of  the  country  12  days  or  more. 

Early  in  January  1960.  we  obtained  in- 
formation from  a  number  of  our  principal 
field  offices  to  determine  what  the  impact  of 
such  legislation  would  be  on  the  volume  of 
tourist  purchases  abroad.  Tliis  survey  cov- 
ered calendar  year  1959.  A  similar  survey 
was  recently  completed  to  secure  1960  in- 
formation. As  Indicated  above,  the  only  In- 
formation available  covered  purchases 
abroad  valued  at  more  than  $200  per  pyerson. 

Projecting  these  data,  we  have  estimated 
that  the  total  value  of  returning  residents" 
purchases  abroad  in  1960  was  approximately 
$415  million  and  that  the  maximum  po- 
tential reduction  in  tourist  purchases  under 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  about  $175 
million  annually.  These  are  the  only  esti- 
mates which  we  have  developed  in  connec- 
tion   with   the    proposed    legislation. 

We  regret  that  specific  answers  to  your 
first  three  questions  of  March  9,  1961,  are 
not  available.  Our  1959  survey  indicated 
that  4.5  percent  of  the  returning  residents' 
declarations  covered  articles  valued  at  more 
than  $500,  but  a  declaration  may  Include 
more  than  one  person  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  problems  of  enforcement. 
we  foresee  the  need  for  Intensifying  our  ex- 
amination   of   passengers'    baggage,    because 


many  more  returning  residents  will  have 
made  purchases  approaching  or  exceeding 
iheir  allowable  exemptions.  There  undoubt- 
edly win  also  be  an  Increased  number  of  at- 
tempts to  smuggle  merchandise  Into  the 
country,  but  we  believe  that  entirely  ade- 
quate counter  measures  can  t>e  taken  and  are 
economically  feasible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  B.  Strubinger. 
Acting  CnmmissioTier  of  Customs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pas.s  the  bill  H.R    6611. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Dulskk 
there  were — yeas  74.  nays  6. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  agreement 
of  last  Thursday,  further  proceedings 
will  go  over  until  next  Wednesday. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    CARIB- 
BEAN ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  susp>end  the  rules  and  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  384  providing  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  the  Agreement  for  the  E-stablLsh- 
ment  of  the  Caribbean  Organization 
signed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Re- 
public of  Fi-ance.  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northen\  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Clerk  read  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 384  as  follows: 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Frence,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  21.  1960,  the  'Agree- 
ment for  the  Establishment  of  the  Caribbean 
Organization "  to  replace  the  agreement 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  30,  1946. 
establishing  the  Caribbean  Commission  in 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
of  America  participates  by  authority  of  the 
Joint  resolution  of  March  4.  1948  (62  Stat. 
65;  22  U.S.C   280h ) ;  and 

Whereas  these  four  Governments  have  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, have  recognized  that  the  Commission 
has  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Carib- 
bean area,  and  have  considered  statements 
from  the  local  governments  calling  for  a 
review  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  Agree- 
ment in  the  light  of  new  constitutional  rela- 
tionships; and 

Whereas  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
Caribbean  Organization  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  that  Is.  to  con- 
sult and  to  advise  with  respect  to  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  cooperation  in  the 
area;  and 

Whereas  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  significant  constitu- 
tional and  economic  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  area,  and  the  Governments  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  indicated  their  willingness 
to  accept  increased  responsibility  in  consult- 
ing and  advising  with  respect  to  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  problems  in  the  area ; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congres-f  assenibU'd.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the   "Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
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Caribbean  Organization"  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  June  21,  1960.  by  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  France. 
t>ie  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  tne  United  States  of  America; 
that  the  participation  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean  Organization 
is  hereby  authorized;  that  the  Caribbean 
Organization  shall,  upon  promulgation  by 
Jthe  President  of  an  Ebcecutlve  order  to  this 
effect,  be  entitled  to  the  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  Immunities  conferred  by  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  Immunities  Act 
(59  Stat.  669.  22  U.S.C.  288);  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  or  designate  a  United  States  observer 
|to  the  Caribbean  Organization. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

I     Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
I    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
I  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us 
authorizes  the  President  to  accept  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  Agreement  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Caribbean  Organization 
•which  was  signed  in  Washington  on  June 
21.  1960.  by  representatives  of  France, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  It  also  author- 
izes the  participation  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  Organization,  and  further 
authorizes  the  United  States  to  have  an 
observer  at  the  meetings. 

Although  the  United  States  has  always 
had  an  interest  in  the  Caribbean,  it  had 
no  possessions  in  that  area  until  it  ac- 
quired Puerto  Rico  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  Spain  and  in  1917  purchased 
from  Denmark  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  events  of  World  War  II  brought 
home  to  us  very  forcibly  the  importance 
not  only  of  our  own  dependencies  but 
those  of  our  allies  in  the  Caribbean.  Of 
course,  we  had  common  problems,  the 
human  problems,  in  all  of  these  areas. 
To  deal  with  all  of  these  problems,  there 
was  established  the  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  Commission  in  1942.  When 
the  war  was  over,  the  French  and  the 
Netherlands,  each  of  whom  had  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  Caribbean, 
joined  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  establishment  of  a  new  inter- 
natiorial  body,  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, to  deal  on  a  reasonable  basis  with 
the  problems  common  to  all  the  islands. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  has  been 
in  operation  for  about  12  years.  It  has 
accomplished  many  important  t-asks  in 
agriculture,  housing,  public  health,  edu- 
cation, and  tourism. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  terminated  and  there  be  estab- 
lished the  Caribbean  Organization.  The 
principal  point  is  that  the  major  powers 
recognize  that  a  great  measure  of  self- 
government  has  been  achieved  by  the 
territories  in  the  area.  We  feel  that 
these   areas   should  have   responsibility 


commensurate  with  their  larger  measure 
of  self-government. 

The  United  States  now  contributes 
about  $140,000  a  year  to  the  Caribbean 
Commission.  I  am  very  happy  to  tell 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  that 
upon  the  acceptance  of  this  agreement 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Carribean 
Organization,  the  United  States  will  be 
relieved  of  this  contribution.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will,  on  en- 
try, contribute  to  its  budget. 

Our  committee  believes  the  creation  of 
the  Caribbean  Organization  with  a  mem- 
bership made  up  of  the  nonindependent 
countries  is  a  very  important  move — one 
that  is*very  vital  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  area.  It  shows  to  the  whole 
world  how  the  United  States  feels  about 
placing  people  on  a  self-reliant  basis. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
who  is  now  speaking  for  sponsoring  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
House.  This,  of  course,  is  an  area  In 
which  the  committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chairman,  is  very  much  in- 
volved. I  think  the  legislation  is  most 
timely.  I  support  it  most  ^eartily,  and 
I  think  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  support- 
ing a  favorable  position  which  we  desire 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  have  for  the  past  12  years  fol- 
lowed tlie  activities  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission  and  have  been  sympathetic 
to  its  program  and  appreciative  of  its 
accomplishments.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  purposes  of  the  Commission 
will  be  continued  in  the  new  Caribbean 
Organization  and  for  the  most  part  its 
machinery  will  be  retained. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  Caribbean  Or- 
ganization, through  broad  participation 
by  the  Island  areas  of  the  Caribbean,  can 
take  some  giant  steps  toward  bringing 
about  economic  and  social  development 
throughout  the  island  area.  Of  particu- 
lar importance  for  the  future.  I  beheve. 
is  the  research  council,  whose  members 
will  concern  themselves  with  advisory 
matters  relating  to  agriculture,  fishing, 
wildlife,  forestry,  economics,  statistics, 
medicine,  public  health,  sanitation,  nu- 
trition, social  problems,  education,  and 
the  fastest  growing  industry  in  the 
Caribbean — tourism. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  roles 
the  Virgin  Islanders  and  Puerto  Ricans 
will  play  in  the  Caribbean  Organization 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  ac- 
cepted increased  responsibilities.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  citizens 
of  our  own  insular  areas  can  gain  the 
political  maturity  which  is  a  necessary 
first  step  toward  greater  autonomy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  U.S. 
Goverruncnt  will  make  no  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  Organization,  but  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  will  con- 
tribute $25,200  and  $140,000.  respectively. 
I  believe  that  these  funds  will  be  well 
spent  and  the  benefits  derived  from  our 
participation  will  be  worthwhile. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  those 
remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  let  me  see  if  I  have 
it  straight  and  clear  that  this  legislation 
is  going  to  save  us  some  money ;  that  the 
resolution  is  not  going  to  cost  us  any 
money. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Let  me  say  that  It  will 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  they  going  to 
have  the  headquarters  of  this  outfit? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     In  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  it  comes  to  estab- 
lishing and  maintaming  the  headquar- 
ters, does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  in- 
ternational organization  today  that  does 
not  cost  American  taxpayers  plenty  of 
money? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  United  States 
will  not  be  a  member,  if  we  adopt  this 
resolution  and  approve  the  agreement 
which  has  heretofore  been  entered  into. 
By  this  Joint  resolution  we  authorize  the 
participation  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  They  will  pay  their  share 
of  the  budget  out  of  the  funds  available 
to  them.  You  can  interpret  that  any 
way  you  want,  but  it  sounds  pretty  good 
to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  most  amazing,  I 
will  .say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man would  be  interested  and  pleased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  last  Friday  I  saw 
Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  United  Nations  new- 
mission  building  just  completed.  He 
was  ankle  deep  in  wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
with  figurative  tears  running  down  his 
checks.  The  U.N.  is  broke,  he  said,  and 
must  have  millions  of  dollars.  I  never 
saw  a  man  stand  any  deeper  in  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting,  pleading  poverty,  than 
did  Adlai  Stevenson  last  Friday  aft- 
ernoon. And,  so  It  is  utterly  amazing 
that  we  have  a  resolution  today  that 
deals  with  an  international  organization 
that  is  going  to  save  the  people  of  this 
country  some  money.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  I  fervently  hope  he  is 
right. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  anticipated  that  in 
this  new  Nation  that  has  just  been  es- 
tablished, including  Trinidad,  will  be- 
come a  member  of  it?  How  is  that 
designated:  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and 
others. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  In  the  report  there 
is  a  list. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  could  not  find  it.  and 
that  IS  what  I  was  Interested  in. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  does  the  gentleman 
have  page  13  of  the  staff  memorandum 
before  him? 

There  are  12. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  was  looking  at  page  14 
"Eligibility  for  Membership  of  the 
Organization," 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  are  just  four  coun- 
tries entering  into  this  agreement:  The 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  British,  and  our- 
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selves.  TTiose  nonindependent  areas 
eligible  to  join  the  Caribbean  Organiza- 
tion are  12.  The  Republic  of  France 
has  three  departments:  French  Guiana, 
Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique.  The 
Netherlands  has  two:  Surinam  and  the 
Netherlands  Antilles.  The  United  King- 
dom has  five:  The  Bahamas,  British 
Guiana.  British  Honduras,  the  British 
Virgin  Island;;,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  West  Indies  is  a  group  of  islands 
which  the  British  have  organized  into 
a  federation,  and  it  comes  in  as  one 
group. 

Mr.  BOW  As  I  understand,  Tiinidad 
and  Barbados  and  some  of  the  other 
islands  are  not  a  part  of  the  British 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  JUDD.  They  are  not;  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  BOW.  Under  article  3  on  page 
14,  how  do  the.se  new  nations  come  in? 
The  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  indi- 
cates that  he  might  have  the  answer. 

Mr.       FERNOS-ISERN.  Jamaica, 

Trinidad,  and  the  other  islands  that  are 
in  the  chain;  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Trini- 
dad all  come  within  the  West  Indies 
Federation. 

Mr.  BOW.  What  about  the  new 
federation? 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN  That  is  the 
new  federation 

Mr.  BOW.  Where  on  page  14  are  they 
designated  as  eligible  for  member.ship  in 
the  organization? 

Mr.  JUDD.     As  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  The  Wtst 
Indies. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  West  Indies  is  th.e 
federation. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  they  are  in- 
cluded. We  all  wish  them  well,  I  am 
sure;    and  I  thank   the   gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  tune  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  best  stejjs  the  United  States  can 
take  at  this  time,  not  only  because  of  the 
impact  in  the  Caribbean  area  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  very  troubled  just 
now,  but  because  it  demonstrates  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  continu- 
ing its  leadership  in  dealing  in  the  right 
way  with  its  possessions  or  former  semi- 
colonial  areas.  On  the  one  hand  some 
governments  and  groups  are  insisting 
that  all  colonial  peoples  be  given  their 
full  indep>endence  right  now  even  though 
their  economy  is  not  viable,  even  though 
their  agriculture,  their  industry,  their 
educational  and  health  measures,  their 
communications,  and  their  govern- 
mental machinery  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  enable  them  to  handle  their 
affairs  successfully.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  some  countries  that  are  not 
willing  to  take  any  steps  whatsoever  in 
the  direction  of  giving  greater  autonomy 
and  self-government,  or  preparation  for 
it.  to  peoples  under  their  control. 

The  proceduie  followed  in  this  re.solu- 
tion  is  the  sensible  middle  ground.  We 
started  out  during  the  war  and  went 
further  in  1948  to  pull  together  these 
semicolonial  areas  which,  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Flico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  are 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  other  10  areas  possessions 
of     3     metropolitan     powers.     Britain, 


France,  and  the  Netherlands.  This  joint 
effort  has  worked  very  well.  But  it  has 
been  the  four  controlling  powers  that  are 
members  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
and  not  the  areas  themselves.  While 
they  are  not  fully  independent  now,  they 
manage  successfully  most  of  their  affairs 
under  local  self-government.  Under  this 
resolution  the  four  powers  agree  to 
establish  a  successor,  the  Caribbean 
Organization,  which  these  areas  will  join 
on  their  own.  It  will  be  they,  not  we, 
who  are  members.  It  will  give  them 
greater  stature.  They  will  operate  the 
Organization.  Its  headquarters  will  be 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Each  of  the  four  metio- 
politan  powers  will  have  obsei-veis  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Organization.  And 
there  is  a  safeguard,  that  if  at  any  time 
any  one  of  the  four  powers  thinks  some- 
thing is  going  wrong  it  has  the  right 
under  the  agreement  to  withdraw  after 
1  year  s  notice. 

So  there  is  no  possible  danger  in  this 
airancement.  It  is  a  real  step  forward 
for  peoples  and  governments  that  are 
making  a  constructive  effort  to  handle 
wisely  their  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural problems  and  relationships.  It  will 
enable  them  to  move  ahead  in  develop- 
ing a  strength  and  unity  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  obviously  needs  such 
strength  and  unity  among  the  peoples 
themselves. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no 
opposition  to  this  measure. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  time  to  say  that  I  believe 
this  legislation  before  us  today  is  good 
and  I  think  it  .should  be  adopted.  There 
is  the  po.ssibility  that  we  will  be  saving 
some  money.  But  in  addition  to  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  great  tribute 
to  a  great  people.  Tliese  are  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  who  are  fine  Americans 
and  who  are  fine  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try. Throughout  the  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  even 
before  that  time.  I  have  been  close  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  have  seen  them 
progress  under  able  leadership.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  great  answer  to  the 
world  as  to  oui-  feeling  in  the  United 
States  toward  areas  such  as  Puerto 
Rico. 

We  now  see  them  taking  their  place  as 
full-fledged  members  of  our  society,  and 
beginning  to  handle  in  this  Caribbean 
area  this  very  important  work.  The 
headquarters  of  this  organization  instead 
of  being  in  Washington  will  be  in  Puerto 
Rico.  To  me  this  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a  great 
tribute  to  our  colleague.  Dr  Fern6s- 
IsERN,  who  has  so  well  and  ably  over  the 
years  represented  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  this  body. 

I  just  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  how  I  admire  him  and  how 
pleased  I  am  that  this  step  is  being 
taken  for  those  fine  people  of  a  very 
beautiful  island. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mimiesota. 

Mr  JUDD.  Nothing,  I  think,  could 
underline  more  sharply  than  our  action 


here  the  difference  between  the  way  the 
United  States  and  the  three  Western 
European  countries  are  moving  in  this 
difficult  problem,  and  in  contrast,  the 
way  the  Soviet  Union  moves.  This  joint 
resolution  extends  greater  authority  and 
autonomy  to  areas  not  yet  fully  inde- 
pendent by  authorizing  their  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  Caribbean  Organiza- 
tion, while  in  Cuba,  another  island  in 
the  same  part  of  the  world,  the  people 
are  losing  their  freedom  to  tlie  crudest 
colonial  power  in  history,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  Cuban  people  came 
into  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
and  were  given  independence  while 
Puerto  Rico  has  become  a  Common- 
wealth, but  communism  has  made  slaves 
of  the  peoples  of  Cuba,  whereas  the  peo- 
ple in  Puerto  Rico  have  freedom.  I 
hope  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  will 
tell  the  w'orld  of  this  situation  so  that 
the  entire  world  will  know  that  in  one 
area  of  the  Caribbean  there  is  commu- 
nism and  slavery  and  the  loss  of  free- 
dom, while  in  another,  under  our  flag, 
there  is  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  the  F>eople  have  free- 
dom and  advancement,  and  a  situation 
of  living  such  as  has  never  been  known 
before  in  that  area,  brought  about  not 
because  of  us  particularly  but  because  of 
the  E>eople  of  Puerto  Rico  desiring  free- 
dom and  working  with  us  and  we  witli 
them. 

Mr.  F^ASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  F^esident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Fernos-Isern. 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
first  let  me  thank  my  colleagues  for 
being  so  generous  in  their  praise  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  have  done 
nothing  else  than  take  advantage  of 
freedom.  When  F>eople  have  freedom 
they  always  find  a  way  to  progress. 

I  support  this  joint  resolution  whole- 
heartedly. I  may  say  in  the  name  of 
the  p>eople  of  Puerto  Rico  that  we  are 
very  happy  to  undertake  these  responsi- 
bilities. It  will  cost  us  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  but  we  think  it  is  worth  it. 
We  have  developed  in  these  years  of 
existence  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
an  experience  of  good  neighborliness,  of 
togetherness.  We  have  compared  notes, 
we  have  compared  programs.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Operation  Bootstrap 
originated  in  Puerto  Rico,  has  extended 
to  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  with  the  same 
good  results.  We  have  seen  some 
things  in  the  other  islands  that  we  have 
tried  in  our  own.  Tliis  is  the  way  we 
want  to  live,  in  peace  with  our  neigh- 
bors, each  one  with  his  own  responsi- 
bilities and  sharing  our  experiences. 

I  may  say  that  the  Caribbean  Organ- 
ization as  authorized  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution is  only  advisory  and  consultative. 
There  is  nothing  executive  about  it. 
There  are  no  commitments  that  can  be 
made  by  one  area  or  another  for  joint 
action  of  a  political  or  such  other 
natui-e. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  offices  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission,  which  here- 
tofore had  been  in  Trinidad,  are  now- 
located  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Caribbean 
Organization,  therefore,  will  have  its 
offices  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  where  they  are 
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very  welcome.  We  in  Puerto  Rico  feel 
very  proud  that  we  have  been  given  that 
distinction.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
the  head  of  the  Caribbean  Organization, 
out  we  think  we  with  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization  are  ahead 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, which  the  Caribbean  Organization 
will  replace,  has  proved  throughout  the 
years  the  worth  of  the  Caribbean  govern- 
ments' gathering  at  the  counsel  table 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  the 
promotion  of  cooperation  between  the 
areas.  Considerable  good  has  already 
emerged  from  these  meetings,  and  the 
prospects  are  in  the  future  for  the  Carib- 
bean Organization  to  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Caribbean 
islands. 

Political  changes  have  taken  place  in 
parts  of  the  area,  and  the  new  Carib- 
bean Organization  will  reflect  political 
change,  with  the  Caribbean  governments 
taking  over  the  functions  within  the 
Caribbean  Organization  which  were  pre- 
viously undertaken  by  the  metropolitan 
governments.  The  constitutional  rela- 
tioaships  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  the  United 
States  would  in  no  way  be  altered  by 
virtue  of  the  authorization  in  the  res- 
olution for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  participate  in  the  Caribbean 
Organization 

As  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  only  representative 
in  the  Congress  from  the  area  of  the 
Caribbean,  I  fully  endorse  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  384.  I  have  participated  in 
and  witnessed  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion and  later  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, which  the  Caribbean  Organization 
will  replace.  There  is  an  enthusiastic 
response  of  the  people  represented  and 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness  from  one  to  the 
other.  Here  there  is  borrowing  of  ideas 
and  not  of  money:  there  is  exchange 
of  understanding,  not  of  misunderstand- 
ing; there  is  an  established  dignity. 
There  is  a  sharing  of  information  instead 
of  a  hiding  of  it  behind  a  drop  curtain 
of  isolation. 

Principally,  from  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  its  position  of  limelight, 
there  is  provided  within  the  Organiza- 
tion an  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  Puerto  Rican  example 
of  progress,  dignity,  and  hope  to  be  used 
to  the  advantage  of  the  participating 
governments  and  their  people  and  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama   [Mr.  SeldenI. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  384 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  accept 
for  the  United  States  the  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Or- 
ganization. This  Organization  would  re- 
place the  present  Caribbean  Commission 
and  would  include  in  its  membership 
French  Guiana,  Martinique,  Guade- 
loupe, Netherlands  Antilles,  Surinam, 
British  Guiana,  the  West  Indies,  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Caribbean  Organization  is  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  evolution  of  this 


region,  placing  more  responsibility  di- 
rectly on  the  peoples  of  this  area  m  an 
organization  directly  representing  them 
and  in  which  they  themselves  will  make 
the  decisions.  The  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Organization  in  place  of  the 
existing  Caribbean  Commission  will  re- 
flect the  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment that  has  been  granted  these  coun- 
tries since  1946.  The  principal  function 
of  this  Organization  will  be  to  study, 
formulate,  and  recommend  programs 
and  courses  of  action  in  economic  mat- 
ters which  will  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

Because  the  participating  members 
are  not  sovereign  and  independent  states, 
they  cannot  belong  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing problems  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican area  that  are  the  result  of  acceler- 
ated activities  by  the  international 
Communist  movement,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  grant  more  oppor- 
tunities for  the  peoples  of  this  area  to 
participate  actively  in  cooperative  un- 
dertakings that  will  contribute  to  their 
economic  and  social  advancement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  to  answer  a  question  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What, 
if  any,  additional  obligation  does  this 
impose  upon  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  imposes  not  one 
single  additional  obligation  on  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well, 
what  is  all  this  talk  of  the  whereases 
here  and  all  this  money  on  page  2? 
What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  JUDD.  To  which  provision  is  the 
gentleman  referring? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well, 
for  instance,  here  on  page  1.  there  are 
these  whereases  here — one.  two,  three, 
and  then  the  fourth  paragraph  you  be- 
gin and  then  on  all  of  page  2 — what  is 
the  significance  of  all  of  that? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  significance  of  the 
joint  resolution  is  that  the  Caribbean 
Commission  was  established  in  1948  and 
the  United  States  joined  by  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress.  It  has  worked 
primarily  to  improve  the  economic,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment and  relations  of  the  peoples  in 
these  various  areas.  It  has  been  very 
successful.  They  are  all  highly  pleased 
with  it.  This  resolution  replaces  the 
Caribbean  Commission  with  the  Carib- 
bean Organization  in  which  the  areas 
will  participate  more  actively  on  their 
own  instead  of  through  the  parent  gov- 
ernments. The  United  States  will  send 
observers.  It  could  withdraw  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the 
Commission  if  we  decided  the  Organiza- 
tion was  acting  improperly;  for  example, 
embarking  upon  military  or  political  ac- 
tivities. The  agreement  docs  not  au- 
thorize the  Organization  to  get  into  those 
fields.  Authority  in  them  remains  with 
the  four  metropolitan  powers.  So  there 
is  no  additional  obligation.  The  peoples 
affected  consider  it  so  valuable  that  they 
have  offered  to  underwrite  the  budget. 
We  will  not  have  to  pay  $140,000  di- 
rectly for  its  support  hereafter. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We 
have  paid  about  how  much? 

Mr.  JUDD.     About  $140,000. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     A  year? 

Mr.  JUDD.     That  is  right— a  year. 

Mr.  HOFFTVIAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
all? 

Mr.  JUDD.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  provision  referring  to  international 
organizations  immunities?  To  whom  do 
they  give  immunity  and  why? 

Mr.  JUDD.  They  are  the  same  im- 
munities that  the  International  Organi- 
zations Immunities  Act  now  confers  on 
diplomatic  officials  of  other  governments 
and  the  representatives  of  international 
organizations.  It  gives  them  the  right  to 
own  property  in  our  country  and  to  enter 
our  country  free  from  the  usual  restric- 
tions and  requirements  for  immigrants 
or  visitors.  This  new  Organization  plans 
to  have  its  headquarters  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  representatives  of  the  French,  the 
British,  and  the  Netherlands  areas  need 
to  have  the  same  Immunities  as  they 
come  into  Puerto  Rico  that  they  would 
have  if  they  came  to  Washington  now. 
It  does  not  extend  any  immunities  that 
do  not  already  exist  under  the  present 
Caribbean  Commission;  it  merely  trans- 
fers them  to  the  successor  organization, 
and  its  personnel. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  384), 

The  question  was  taken;  and  f two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  measure, 
and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  pre- 
viously. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLE  OF  CUBA  IN  INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  226)  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  should  be  initiated  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  re- 
evaluate the  role  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  inter-American  affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  sanctions  under  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Car:icas  Declaration  of  Soli- 
darity of  March  28.  1954.  declares  that  the 
domination  or  control  of  the  political  Insti- 
tutions of  any  American  State  by  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement,  extending 
to  this  hemisphere  the  political  system  of 
an  extracontlnental  power,  would  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  in- 
dependence of  the  American  States,  endan- 
gering the  peace  of  America,  and  would  call 
for  a  meeting  of  consultation  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  appropriate  action  In  ac- 
cordance with  existing   treaties;   and 

Whereas  Cuba  today  has  become  a  base 
and  staging  area  for  Communist  subversive 
activity  throughout  the  hemisphere;    and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
offers  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
spread  of  political  liberty,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  social  progress  through  all  the 
Republics  of  the  hemisphere;   and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Havana  of  Scp- 
teml)er  2.  1960.  was  an  o{>en  attack  on  the 
Organization  of  American  States  clearly 
showing  that  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  stands  In  defiance  of  every  proclaimed 
principle  of  the  ln".«r- American  system;  and 

Whereas  the  preisent  Government  of  Cuba 
has  signified  Its  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  Soviet  line  on  iriternatlonai  affairs; 
and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  continue  to  participate 
In  the  councils  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican  States:    Now.  therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring] .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  should  be  initiated  in  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  to  reevaluate  the 
role  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  In  Inter- 
Amerlcan  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  ImpKM- 
Ing  sanctions  under  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance:  and  also  to 
exclude  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  Cuba  from  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr.  MAILLIAIiD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second    will   be    considered    as   ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

T^e  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  urge  imme- 
diate recognition  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  of  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
specifically  indicates  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  use  of  collective  measures 
under  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  against  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Cuba,  and  it  urges 
the  exclusion  of  Cuba's  representatives 
from  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board. 

Under  the  Rio  Pact,  the  American  Re- 
publics may  resort  jointly  to  the  use  of 
sanctions  and  or  armed  force  in  elimi- 
nating a  threat  to  the  hemisphere.  The 
Declaration  of  Caracas,  agreed  to  in 
1954  when  communism  had  infiltrated 
the  Guatemalan  regime.  sp>eciftcally 
names  communism  as  an  extracontlnen- 
tal threat  to  the  hemisphere. 

The  Communist-dominated  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  ha.s  indicated  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  the  Soviet  line  on  in- 
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temational  affairs,  and  it  is  intervening 
daily  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
Latin  American  countries.  Increasing 
quantities  of  military  assistance  from 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  are  being  received 
by  the  Castro  government,  including 
weapons  more  advanced  than  any  held 
by  its  Latin  American  neighbors.  This 
flow  of  arms  has  been  accompanied  by 
Sino-Soviet  military  advisers  and  tech- 
nicians. 

Cuba  today  is  a  base  and  staging  area 
for  Communist  subversive  activities 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Cuban  diplomats  in  almost  every  coun- 
try in  Latin  America  have  encouraged 
local  opposition  groups,  harang^aed  po- 
litical rallies,  distributed  inflanmiatory 
propaganda,  and  indulged  in  a  multitude 
of  political  assignments  beyond  the  usual 
call  of  diplomatic  duty.  Such  activities 
require  careful  scrutiny  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  have 
as  great  a  stake  as  the  United  States  in 
countering  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  we  should  work  to- 
gether to  meet  this  threat.  The  resolu- 
tion now  under  consideration  uiges  the 
use  of  collective  measures  against  the 
Cuban  regime. 

This  resolution  deals  also  with  anoth- 
er issue  which  is  of  grave  concern  and 
that  is  the  continued  attendance  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Cuban  Government 
at  meetings  of  the  Inter-Amerii^n  De- 
fense Board.  Partial  action  concerning 
this  situation  was  taken  recently  by  the 
Board  itself  when  it  voted  to  deny  the 
Cuban  delegation  access  to  classified  ma- 
terial and  classified  sessions.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure,  while  the  present  and 
evident  military  alliance  exists  between 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Board's 
action  fails  to  deal  with  the  more  im- 
p)ortant  problem  of  a  country's  member- 
ship on  the  Board  when  its  F>osition  has 
been  altered  due  to  political  realign- 
ments or  other  reasons.  The  resolution 
would  support  action  by  the  foreign  min- 
isters to  change  or  clarify  the  terms  of 
membership  on  the  Board. 

Failure  to  take  collective  action 
against  a  regime  which  has  defied  the 
principles  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  would  be  a  travesty  of  the 
collective  security  system.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fears  some  Latin  American 
leaders  harbor  regarding  possible  do- 
mestic reaction  in  their  countries  should 
they  support  sanctions  against  Castro. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
failure  to  deal  effectively  by  means  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
with  a  Communist  beachhead  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  weakens  the  inter - 
American  system  by  undermining  confi- 
dence in  the  principle  of  collective  se- 
curity and  by  permitting  the  source  of 
infection  to  continue.  Tlierefore.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  urpe  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  226. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Sp)eaker,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  I  can  add  to  the  excellent 
explanation  of  this  resolution  that  has 
been  given  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee. 


Unanimously,  we  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress,  and  we  believe  the  sense  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  our 
hemispheric  defense  measures  and  our 
collective  security  measures  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States  become 
meaningless  if  we  permit  participation 
by  a  government  which  is  clearly  bring- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  rollcall  on 
this  measure  so  that  it  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  this  is  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress who  speaks  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAILLIARD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  we 
should  underline  for  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  what  commitments  the 
Caracas  Declaration  of  Solidarity  of 
1954  contained.  It  is  being  said  in  some 
q'iart.ers  that  the  L^nited  States  is  try- 
ing to  coerce  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, that  it  is  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  in  dealing  with 
Cuba. 

The  fact  is  that  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention was  based  on  the  under- 
standing and  the  commitment  that  all 
the  American  countries  in  the  OAS 
would  act  whenever  there  is  a  Uireat  to 
our  hemisphere  because  of  the  "dom- 
ination or  control  of  the  politicaJ  insti- 
tutions of  any  American  state  by  the 
international  CoraLmunist  movement,  ex- 
tending to  this  hemisphere  the  political 
system  of  an  extracontinental  power." 
Tlie  declaration  specifically  declares  that 
such  a  situation  would  "constitute  a 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  p>olitical 
independence  of  the  American  states, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America,  and 
would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
action  in  accordance  with  existing  trea- 
ties." 

That  is  plain  language,  and  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  the  obligation  is 
equally  on  all  of  the  American  states 
party  to  the  Caracas  agreement.  The 
United  States  is  living  up  to  its  com- 
mitments when  it  presses  for  prompt, 
decisive  action  by  the  OAS  before  this 
cancerous  process  in  Cuba  spreads  still 
further  to  the  other  countries,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  otherwise  do. 

I  hope  the  Kremlin  will  take  notice 
of  this  action  today.  I  hope  Castro  will 
take  notice.  I  hope  all  of  our  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  well  as  our  own  people  will 
take  notice.  The  Caracas  mechanism 
was  devised  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
threat,  the  threat  is  real  and  present.  It 
is  time  for  the  mechanism  to  operate. 
We  are  ready  to  go  ahead  wit,h  our  part, 
and  we  call  on  the  others  to  do  the  same 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  just  like  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  by  thi.s  action  we 
are  showing  congressional  approval  of 
collective  action  exp>ected  to  be  taken  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAILXJARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  E>oes  the  gentleman  feel 
that  this  resolution  complies  with  sec- 
tions 14.  15.  and  17  of  the  articles  of  the 
Organization   of   American   States? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  the  subcommittee  that  it  definitely 
did. 

Mr.  BOW  By  this  action  art  we  en- 
dorsing and  reaffirming  our  position  in 
supporting  articles  14,  15.  and  17  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  It  is  my  belief  that 
we  definitely  are. 

Mr.  BOW  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  that  we  do  thaf 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  believe  that  if  we 
subscribe  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
done,  certainly  we  ought  to  take  this  ac- 
tion to  be  consistent  with  our  support  of 
those  principles. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  these  particular  articles  I  refer  to — 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  them  with  me 
so  that  I  can  read  them,  but  I  will  put 
them  in  the  Record — that  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  are  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  in  view  of  what  has  happened  in 
Cuba;  that  these  provisions  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country"' 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  right  there? 

Mr  MAILLIARD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  the  question.s  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  If  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  all,  including  the  United 
States,  can-y  out  in  good  faith  the  com- 
mitments that  were  made,  then  I  do  not 
see  dangers  in  the  articles  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers.  The  gentleman  is 
concerned — and  we  discussed  it  here  the 
other  day — that  we  will  consider  our- 
selves bound  under  these  particular  ar- 
ticles not  to  take  unilateral  action,  that 
others  may  not  do  what  they  have  un- 
dertaken the  obligation  to  do,  and  so 
we  may  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  act 
in  our  own  self-defen.se.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  if  the  other  countries  do  not 
follow  through  with  their  obligations, 
v^e  are  released  from  our  obligations  un- 
der the  articles  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr  BOW.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
under  the  articles  I  have  refeiTed  to 
none  of  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  can  do  anything 
so  far  as  Communist  Cuba  is  concerned. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  thaf 
I  am  talking  about  the  provisions  that 
we  are  now  endorsing.  But.  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  any  of  the  individual 
countries  from  doing  anything  to  try  to 
stop  the  growth  of  communism  in  Cuba. 

Mr  JUDD.  Che  Caracas  Agreement, 
which  this  concurrent  resolution  deals 
with,  calls  upon  all  the  countries  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to 
meet  and  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  action.  We  are  now  es- 
topped from  any  unilateral  action,  un- 
less and  until  the  Organization  of 
American  States  should  fail  to  meet  and 
act  in  accordance  with  the  commitments 


contained  therein.  In  the  event  of  such 
a  failure,  the  United  States  must  be  free 
to  act.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the 
resolving  clause  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, a  meeting  should  be  called  or 
such  steps  should  be  taken  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reevaluate  the  role  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba  in  inter-American 
affairs  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  sanc- 
tions under  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance.  It  is  to  get  all 
the  states  to  work  out  policies  and  plans 
on  what  the  hemisphere  should  do  with 
respect  to  Cuba  that  this  resolution 
should  be  passed  today. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  have  arrived  at  a  point  today  when 
we  can  ask  ourselves  this  question:  Is 
collective  security  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere gone  forever''  What  must  we  do 
now  that  communism  exists  in  Cuba  and 
it  is  a  threat  to  the  whole  Western  Hem- 
isphere? This  re.solution  is  not  the  only 
answer,  but  it  is  a  predicate  to  it,  what- 
ever may  be  required.  I  certainly  thmk 
that  we  should  emphasize  our  belief  in 
collective  action  first,  and  that  is  the 
way  I  read  this  resolution.  The  OAS 
is  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  has  done  some  mighty 
good  things.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
want  to  snap  our  fingers  and  eliminate 
it  as  an  effective  organization.  Tlie 
United  States  took  a  long  time  to  recog- 
nize the  value  and  the  benefit  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Not 
until  1933  with  the  establishment  of  the 
■good  neighbor  "  policy  and  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  general  principle  of  noninter- 
vention did  we  think  the  OAS  was  im- 
portant to  our  security  and  to  that  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  say  that  for  the 
United  States  and  all  American  countries 
the  time  has  now  come  to  act  quickly 
when  this  whole  system  is  challenged, 
challenged  clearly  by  the  Communists. 
The  United  States  should  bo  clear  and 
unmistakable  in  its  efforts  and  in  its  de- 
sire to  take  collective  action  first.  And 
this,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  puipose  of  the 
resolution. 

In  Costa  Rica  in  1960  the  American 
countries  took  collective  action. 

However,  the  resolution  adopted  did 
not  condemn  Castro  and  the  Communist 
government  in  Cuba.  The  OAS  has 
shown  through  the  course  of  its  history 
that  it  can  act  effectively  if  it  wants. 
Now  I  think  this  is  what  Congress  is 
saying:  "It  is  time  for  Latin  American 
countries  to  stand  up  and  be  counted; 
we  have  too  long  delayed  affirmative  ac- 
tion against  communi.sm  in  Cuba,  and 
in  this  hemisphere." 

I  said  so  many  months  ago.  as  has  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow  I .  others 
in  this  House,  some  in  the  other  body, 
and  many  voices  throughout  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere.  Yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  an  affirmative  plan 
of  concerted  action.  I  feel  that  .we 
should  make  this  final  request  by  way 
of  this  congressional  expression  and 
within  a  reasonable  time  seek  to  get  the 
commitment  from  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  meet  affirmatively  and  with 
action  the  threat  of  communism  in  Cuba 


and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Failing 
that,  I  think  we  ought  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  words  spoken  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  when  he  said  recently : 
Shovild  it  ever  appear  that  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  doctrine  of  noninterference 
merely  conceals  or  excuses  a  policy  of  non- 
action— If  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
should  fall  to  meet  their  commitments 
agralnst  outside  Communist  f>enetratlon- - 
then  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  this 
Government  will  not  hesitate  in  meeting  it's 
primary  obligations  which  are  to  the  sec'irttjr 
of  our  Nation. 

I  think  this  is  the  light  by  which  to- 
day's action  by  this  Congress  should  be 
cast  on  this  resolution.  I  am  cartain  this 
House  will  support  President  Kennedy 
in  whatever  steps  he  deems  essential  to 
our  .security. 

But  first  let  the  United  States  be  on 
recoi-d  by  the  voice  of  this  Congress  urg- 
ing and  requesting  the  joint  action  of 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
against  communism  in  Cuba  and  its 
further  infiltration  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
frentleman  yield? 

Mr  FASCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  should  like 
to  ask  this  question.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  the  articles  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  My  question 
is  this:  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  by  entering  into  the  articles  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  we  have 
in  effect  repealed  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    No.  sir. 

Mr.  BOW     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  These  South  American 
countries  understand  perfectly  this 
Caracas  Agreement,  this  agreement  of 
solidarity.  Why  does  it  take  this  sort  of 
thing,  our  further  going  on  record  to 
convince  them  that  they  ought  to  do 
.something,  if  that  is  what  the  purpo.se  of 
this  resolution  is? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  true;  the  gen- 
tleman raises  a  vei-y  pertinent  point 
But  because  of  the  leadership  and  the 
responsibility  which  is  cast  upon  this 
Government  I  believe  it  is  necessary  and 
wi.se  in  our  discretion  at  this  point  to 
make  this  one  last,  final  appeal 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  resolution  leaves  out  a 
most  important  element;  and  that  is  that 
Cuba  was  one  of  80-some  nations 
that  met  in  Mo-scow  last  December,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  21st  Communist  Interna- 
tional. It  was  a  party  to  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  that  group  of  associated 
nations  aimed,  of  course,  at  the  destruc- 
tion, primarily,  of  the  United  States.  I 
simply  think  that  that  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  "whereas"  clauses  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  so  that  we  could 
identify  the  situation  correctly  in  an 
overall,  worldwide  sense,  rather  than  in 
the  narrow,  limited  sense  as  contained 
in  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  resolution  has  that  in 
it.  It  is  unquestioned  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  has  accepted  the  "Commie 
line";  the  puppet  leader  has  so  stated; 
the  resolution  says  so.  So  I  think  it  is 
adequately  clear 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  address  this  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  with  reference  to  article  15 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
I  should  like  to  read  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  so  that  they  may  know 
exactly  how  our  hands  are  tied : 

No  state — 

That  refers  to  the  United  States — 
or  group  of  states — 

TTiat  would  be  this  type  of  resolution — 

baa  the  right  to  Intervene,  directly  or  In- 
directly, for  any  reason  whatever.  In  the 
Internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other 
state.  The  foregoing  principle  prohibits  not 
only  armed  force  but  also  any  other  form  of 
Interference  or  attempted  threat  against  the 
personality  of  the  state  or  against  Its  politi- 
cal, economic  and  culttiral  elements. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  under  article 
15,  this  very  article  of  the  Orpanization 
of  American  States,  this  resolution  Is  a 
violation  of  that,  because  it  says  no  state 
or  group  of  states  shall  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  intervene,  in  any  manner 
interfere.  I  think  our  hands  are  tied.  I 
think  that  article  15  has  repealed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  I  think  we  are  at  the 
mercy  now  of  this  particular  event. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  not  engage  in 
any  legalistic  discussion  on  that  point, 
but  we  can  change,  as  we  did  with  the 
Declaration  of  Caracas,  in  any  other  way 
to  determine  what  course  of  action  we 
shall  take.  As  far  as  this  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  breaking  the  Monroe 
Doctiine  at  all. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  by  our  sub- 
scribing to  the  articles  which  the  gentle- 
man has  been  describing  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  not  been  repealed.  The 
agreement  in  effect  invites  other  coun- 
tries to  join  us  in  a  hemisphere  Monroe 
Doctrine;  but  if  they  do  not,  we  still 
have  our  own  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  Uie  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  FloGERSi. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1951.  during  the  height  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  a  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  was 
called  in  Washington  to  consider  the 
undermining  influence  of  international 
communism.  Th:.s  meeting  resulted  in 
the  21 -member  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  adopting  a  pledge  of  united 
resistance  against  any  Communist  en- 
croachment in  this  hemisphere. 

This  pledge  was  reaffirmed  in  Llie 
Caracas  Agreement  of  1954. 

Yet  today  Communist  encroachment 
in  this  hemisphere  is  a  fact.  Unoffi- 
cially,  this  has  long   been   established. 


It  was  rumored   when  Castro  and  his 

small  band  of  guerrillas  were  operating 
in  the  Oriente  Province  of  Cuba  in  1958. 
The  whispers  of  Castro's  Communist 
leanings  grew  louder  when  he  marched 
triumphantly  into  Havana.  However, 
the  fears  of  the  free  people  of  this  hemi- 
sphere were  quelled  when  Castros  early 
television  tirades  df^nied  Communist 
affiliations. 

Suddenly  bitter  attacks  on  the  United 
States  were  heard  over  the  endless 
cracking  of  the  firing  squads  U.S.  en- 
terprises in  Cuba  were  seized  without  a 
hint  of  pa>Tnent.  and  U.S.  citizens  were 
harassed,  even  jailed. 

The  United  States  jastifiably  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Castro 
government,  and  the  State  Department's 
white  paper  entitled  "Cuba"  officially 
established  the  fact  that  Communist  en- 
croachment in  this  hemisphere  pre- 
sented a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagties  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  called  for  con- 
certed action  of  this  nature  against 
Cuba. 

In  the  87th  Congress  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  I 
urged  that  it  adopt  a  four-point  plan  of 
action  which  included: 

First.  A  resolution  indicting  the  Cas- 
tro government  for  subverting  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  in  this  hemisphere  and 
thereby  constituting  a  threat  to  hemi- 
spheric security. 

Second.  A  resolution  against  Cuba 
calling  for  the  strongest  sanctions  pos- 
sible under  the  OAS  charter. 

Third.  A  re.solution  calling  for  dip- 
lomatic isolation  of  Castro  by  the  OAS. 

Fourth.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  Ca- 
racas Agreement  of  1954  condemning 
Communist  Infiltration  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  this  Congress,  I  have  supported 
measures  ranging  from  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  by  all 
American  Nations,  complete  economic 
boycott,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
OAS  military  force. 

Yet  we  have  so  far  met  the  Cuban- 
Communi.'^t  threat  only  halfway. 
Though  diplomatic  relations  are  no 
more,  we  have  not  stopped  Cuban  im- 
ports into  this  country.  For  example, 
Castro's  plant.ations  sell  over  $2  million 
of  tobacco  a  month  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  tobacco,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  imported  and  sold  in  the 
United  States.  These  imports  total  an 
annual  volume  of  $60  million  for  Castro, 
who  uses  this  money  to  expand  and  per- 
fect his  Communist  domination  of  the 
Cuban  people.  This  fact  is  particularly 
.shameful  when  we  reflect  on  recent 
events. 

Each  time  I  have  urged  the  State  De- 
partment to  take  action,  I  received  the 
answer  that  the  matter  was  "under  con- 
sideration." 

The  introduction  of  a  resolution  in 
Congress  has  become  necessary,  and  I 
am  hop>eful  that  its  passage  will  correct 
this  specific  situation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  leadership  in  the 
free  world  is  now  being  questioned.  The 
free  people  in  this  hemisphere  alone  are 
waiting  expectantly  for  our  next  step. 
I  believe  a  resolution  such  as  the  one 
before  us  today  is  a  necessary  step  of 
leadership,  and  for  that  reason  I  urge 
all  Members  to  give  an  overwhelming 
voice  to  this  call  for  action. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
supix)rt  of  the  resolution,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  The 
first  is.  Is  one  of  the  sanctions  included 
that  could  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  that  of  a 
military  blockade  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment to  this  hemisphere  and  to  Cuba  of 
such  things  as  rocketry,  for  which  I  un- 
derstand pads  are  in  existence  and  bases 
are  being  constructed  to  make  it  an 
armed  arsenal  that  could  endanger  this 
countrj',  or  at  least  the  State  of  Florida? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  measiu-es  that  can 
be  decided  upon  by  a  meeting  of  consul- 
tation of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  con- 
voked under  the  Rio  Pact  are  those  de- 
tailed in  article  8  cf  the  Rio  Pact.  They 
are:  recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomrlic  mis- 
sions: breaking  of  diplomatic  relations; 
breaking  of  consular  relations;  partial  or 
complet-?  interruption  of  economic  rela- 
tions or  of  rail.  sea.  air.  postal,  telegi-aph- 
ic,  telephonic,  and  radiotelephonic  or 
radiotelegraphic  communications;  and 
use  of  armed  force. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  other  words,  it  is 
your  construction  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  could  impose  a  mili- 
tary blockade  by  sea  and  air? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  additional  question.  Has  your 
subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  looked  into,  what  I  under- 
stand to  be,  the  fact  that  in  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay  the  Cuban  workers  there  are 
being  paid  in  American  dollars  and  the 
minute  they  get  outside  the  gate,  they  go 
through  a  Cuban  bank  run  by  Castro  and 
they  are  robbed  of  the  American  dollars 
which  are  replaced  by  one  unit  of  Cuban 
currency  for  one  American  dollar,  with 
the  pre-Castro  exchange  rate  4  pesos  to 
$1  and  the  result  is  that  Castro  gets 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  payroll  on 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  100  percent  of  the 
Amei  icjin  dollars  by  taking  it  from  the 
workers  there,  and  in  that  manner  we 
are  subsidizing  Castro? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  is  keeping  as 
closely  informed  of  that  situation  as  we 
can,  and  we  do  know  that  we  have  prob- 
lems in  Guantanamo  Bay  insofar  as  the 
Cuban  workers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  that  not  a  correct 
statement  of  fact.  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SELDEN.     I  do  not  kno'.v. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  is  a  matter  the  committee  should 
certainly  investigate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  this  resolution  is 
considered  to  be  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, may  vitally  affect  our  national 
security,  some  think  it  should  not  have 
been  brought  up  under  suspension  where 
debate  is  limited  to  40  minutes  and  in 
this  case  unfortunately,  the  time  wholly 
controlled  by  those  who  support  the 
measure. 

During  the  last  10  minutes  on  3  occa- 
sions I  have  requested  time,  twice  for  just 
30  seconds  so  that  I  might  call  attention 
to  the  situation  now  confronting  the 
committee — less  than  100  Members 
on  the  floor — and  to  my  reasons  for 
oppKJSing  the  lesolution.  Will  later  get 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pomt  and  to  ask  for  a 
quorum,  for  apparently  only  by  such 
tactics  will  one  be  able  to  even  register 
a  silent  protest 

The  press  and  statements  by  those  in 
the  executive  as  well  as  in  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  government,  tend  to 
convince  some  that  Russia  is  establishing 
a  military  base  in  Cuba,  furnishing 
Castro  with  munitions  of  war.  actions 
which,  if  continued,  will  ultimately 
force  us  to  take  some  positive  action. 

If  my  understanding  of  the  Monroe 
E>octrine  is  correct,  in  substance  it  was 
that  we  would  not  permit  the  establish- 
ment by  any  government  of  a  military 
base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which 
might  endanger  our  existence  as  a  na- 
tion. If  present-day  information  is  to  be 
accepted  at  its  face  value,  that  is  just 
what  Russia,  with  Castro's  acquiescence, 
is  now  doing  In  Cuba.  If  we  condone  this 
policy  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
ultimately  a  missile  base  will  not  be  there 
established? 

By  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
we  refuse  to  meet  our  responsibility. 

Over  the  years  we  have  spent  billions, 
taken  unprecedented  action  to  contain 
communism,  to  prevent  its  spread  to  our 
part  of  the  world.  Now  the  danger  the 
enemy  is  on  our  doorstep,  apparently 
establishing  a  beachhead  from  which  we 
might  ultimately  be  destroyed. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  many 
one-world  and  international  organiza- 
tions which  we  have  joined,  we  now  find 
ourselves  where  we  must  either  repudi- 
ate and  disregard  our  solemn  pledges  to 
avoid  any  independent  actions  for  our 
self-preservation  or  go  along  with  what- 
ever course  of  conduct  these  interna- 
tional organizations  may  advocate.  This 
though  it  means  our  destruction. 

None  is  so  dumb  that  he  does  not 
realize  that  always  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  self-pre.servation  other  con- 
siderations must  yield. 

Because  the  State  Department,  backed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  committed  us  to  sub- 
mit to  the  direction  of  these  one-world 
or  international  organizations,  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  we 
must  either  ignore  or  repudiate  our 
solemn  promises  or  entrust  our  future 
to  their  decision. 

Throughout  my  service  here  it  has 
often  been  with  deep  regret  that  I  found 
myself  unable  to  agree  with  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  with  our 
State  Department,  and  vote  to  surrender 
at    least   a    part    of   our   sovereignty   to 


some  international  organization  or 
group. 

So  it  is  today  that  instead  of  doing 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
this  country  of  ours.  I  find  that  this 
resolution  is  now  asking  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  take  over 
the  decision  as  to  whether  we  shall  or 
shall  not  adhere  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
assert  ooi"  own  independence  and  right 
to  act  for  the  preservation  of  our  Crov- 
ernment,  or  whether  we  leave  that  i.ssue 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

We  are  no  longer  free  to  declare  or 
avoid  war.  This  resolution  asks  a  group 
of  nations  or  states  as  they  are  called 
to  determine  our  foreign  pohcy. 

Will  the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
kindly  spread  somewhere  in  the  record 
their  views  as  to  what  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  pay  or  do  for  the  other 
governments  belonging  to  this  Organiza- 
tion in  order  to  secure  their  cooperation 
for  any  measure  which  may  be  necessary 
for  our  defense. 

Just  how  long  do  the  advocates  of  this 
measure  think  we  should  stand  with  our 
hands  tied  behind  us  while  the  other  so- 
called  American  states  determine  what 
should  be  done? 

Where  is  the  independence  for  which 
the  forefathers  fought  and  which  we 
always  asserted  until  the  coming  of  the 
internationalists  ? 

Twenty -one  nation.*  signed  the  charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl 
said,  what  about  article  15  of  that 
charter,  which  he  quoted  and  which  I 
repeat : 

No  state  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever.  In  the  internal  or  external 
aflalrs  of  any  other  State.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but 
also  any  other  torm  of  interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  personality  of  the 
State  or  against  lt«  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  elements. 

Are  we  not  asking  the  20  other  nations 
which  signed  that  charter  to  disregard 
article  15? 

Are  we  or  are  we  not.  by  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  advocating  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  and  external  affairs 
of  Cuba,  which  signed  the  charter  on 
April  30.  1948? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No    561 

Addabbo  Boykin  Coad 

Addon  Izlo  Brewster  Colmer 

Alger  Broomfleld  Cook 

Anfu.so  Bruce  Corbett 

Arcnd.s  Buckley  Curtis.  Mass. 

Auchlncloss  Byrne.  Pa.  Curtis.  Mo. 

Ayres  Cahlll  Daddarlo 

Barrett  Cannon  Dague 

Ba.ss.  N.H.  Carey  Daniels 

Bass.  Tenn.  Celler  Davis.  Tenn. 

Bennett,  Mich.  Clancy  D&wson 

Blitch  Clark  Delaney 


Dent 

HoltJEman 

Phllbin 

Derwlnskl 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Powell 

Devlne 

Jennings 

Rabaut 

Digga 

Joelson 

Rains 

Dole 

Karth 

Randall 

Donohue 

Kearns 

Riley 

Dooley 

Kee 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Durno 

Kelly 

Roberta 

Dwyer 

KeoKh 

Rod  1  no 

Edmoadaon 

KUburn 

Roosevelt 

Elliott 

King.  Calif. 

Rousselot 

His  worth 

King.  N.Y. 

St   George 

Evins 

Kirwan 

St  Germain 

Fallon 

Kluczynskl 

Stantangelo 

Farbsteln 

Landrum 

Saylor 

Penton 

Leslnskl 

Scherer 

Findley 

McDowell 

Schwelker 

Pino 

Macdonald 

Seely-Brown 

Flood 

Madden 

Shelley 

Flynt 

Martin.  Mass 

Smith.  Iowa 

Forrester 

May 

Smith.  Mls«. 

Frellnghuysrn 

Merrow 

Smith,  Va 

Fulton 

Miller.  NY 

Spence 

Oarmatz 

MilUken 

Staggers 

Gary 

Minshall 

Stephens 

Gavin 

Monagan 

Stratton 

Glalmo 

Montoya 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gilbert 

Moorehead. 

Thompson.  La 

Glenn 

Ohio 

Thompson,  N  J 

Granahan 

MofRan 

Tuck 

Grant 

Morris 

Van  Pelt 

Gray 

Morrison 

Wallhauser 

Green,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Walter 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Moss 

Whalley 

Hagen.  Calif 

Moulder 

Wharton 

Hall 

Multcr 

Wlckersham 

Halleck 

Nix 

Willis 

Har\ey.  Mich 

OBrlen.  NY 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Healey 

ONeill 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Osmers 

W instead 

Hoflfman.  Ill 

Patman 

WrlRht 

Holland 

Pettrson 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  271 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoioim 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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ROLE    OF    CUBA     IN     INTER -AMER- 
ICAN AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
OHaraI  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  much  that  I  can  say  in  3 
minutes.  I  had  hoped  that  there  might 
be  several  hours  of  debate  on  this  vei-y 
important  step  we  are  taking  Under 
the  present  legislative  situation,  debate 
is  limited  and  there  can  be  no  amend- 
ments. 

First,  let  me  make  it  plain  that  I  be- 
lieve that  anything  we  do  should  be  done 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  That  is  the  proper  instrumen- 
tality for  the  attainment  of  hemisphere 
.solidarity. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  will  have  the 
support  of  all  the  American  States 
unless  the  governments  in  those  coun- 
tries feel  that  they  have  the  suppwrt  of 
their  resp>ective  electorates.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  preamble  of  the  resolu- 
tion under  consideration  will  make  it 
more  diCBcult  for  some  of  these  govern- 
ments to  get  that  support. 

What  we  are  doing  here  in  the  resolu- 
tion itself,  expressing  the  sentiment  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Cuban  situation 
should  be  handled  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  preserve  hemi- 
sphere solidarity  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon interest  and  security  cannot  be 
questioned. 

But  when  we  say,  "Whereas  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Cuba  offers  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  spread  of  po- 
litical liberty."  and  so  forth,  are  we  not 


psissing  judgment  on  and  interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  nation? 

I  do  not  know.  I  would  avoid  the 
risk  of  that  interpretation  by  removing 
language  that  is  unnecessary.  I  know 
that  among  the  Latin  Americans  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  there  should  be 
no  outside  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  any  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics. The  recent  statement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  made  that  clear. 

In  the  subcommittee  I  voted  against 
this  resolution,  stating  that  my  purpose 
in  doing  so  was  that  I  did  not  want  the 
full  committee  to  have  it  come  out 
unanimously,  and  po.ssibly  not  give  it  the 
same  consideration.  I  stated  that  if  the 
full  committee  approve  the  resolution 
and  if  the  House  seemed  to  approved  it, 
and  there  was  a  roUcall,  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  everybody 
to  vote  for  the  resolution,  even  though 
some  might  have  mental  reservations 
on  the  language  in  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  we  might 
have  had  a  fuller  discussion  and  the 
opportunity  of  offering  amendments, 
but.  the  resolution  having  been  brought 
up  this  way  under  susi>ension  of  the 
rules  the  presumption  must  be  that  it 
has  been  approved.  So.  while  I  have 
great  reservations  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  the  action  in  its  present 
framing  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution, 
and  I  ask  all  my  colleagues,  certainly 
those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  to  remem- 
ber that  this  is  a  matter  of  prtriotism  to 
show  national  unity.  I  have  voted  on 
similar  occasions  where  I  might  have 
had  reservations,  but  whether  it  was 
from  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  ad- 
mini.stration  when  it  came  to  a  vote  of 
the  House  I  felt  that  we  in  the  Congress 
must  show  to  the  world  national  unity. 
So  I  shall  vote  with  reservations  for  the 
resolution  and  hot>e  it  will  be  passed  on 
a  rollcall  unanimously. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr.  B.^ttin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  resolution,  for  it  is  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are,  however, 
some  questions  that  leave  me  with  the 
feeling  that  we  are  again  talking  one 
way  and  acting  another.  For  example, 
this  resolution  is  directed  at  taking  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba  with  the  aid  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Yet 
in  March  of  1961  Paul  Hoffman,  in  his 
capacity  as  managing  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund — of  which 
we  contribute  40  percent  of  the  annual 
budget — signed  an  agreement  with  Cuba 
to  help  Castro's  government  diversify 
his  farm  production  and  thus  lessen  the 
Island's  dependence  on  a  sugar  crop. 

If  we  are  to  hold  our  head  high  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  I  submit  It  is 
time  to  take  a  course  and  follow  it  to 
completion  and  not  change  every  time 
the  Russian  bear  makes  a  noise. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett] such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation  and 
feel  that  it  is  long  overdue.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 


cell]  on  their  leadership  in  bringing 
this  before  us.  I  feel  that  this  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
to  initiate  steps  within  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  protect  this  hem- 
isphere from  Russian  imperialism  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  in  that  it 
demonstrates  determination  against  a 
Communist  takeover.  I  personally  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  still  more  useful  and 
realistic  move  to  pass  the  resolution  that 
I  introduced  on  our  first  day  of  business 
in  1960;  and  more  recently  on  the  first 
day  of  business  in  the  current  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 5  and  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  intervention  of  International 
communism  directly  or  indirectly  in  an 
American  republic  would  constitute  a  fact 
or  situation  threatening  the  sovereignty  and 
political  Independence  of  the  states  of  the 
entire  New  World:  and 

Whereas  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  power 
or  powers;  and 

Whereas  the  intervention  of  international 
communism,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  how- 
ever disguised.  In  any  American  state,  would 
be  in  effect  such  a  colonization  by  a  non- 
American  power  or  powers,  and  would  violate 
the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence 
of  an  American  state;  and 

Whereas  such  a  fact  or  situation  extended 
to  any  portions  of  this  hemisphere  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  continents; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  republics  have  con- 
demned intervention  or  the  threat  of  Inter- 
vention, even  when  conditional,  from  any 
extrahemlspherlc  power  and  have  rejected 
the  attempt  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  conspiracy 
in  its  attempt  to  destroy  hemispheric  unity 
and  security;  and 

Whereas  in  the  rapidly  developing  con- 
tingencies of  the  atomic  age  there  might  not 
be  time  to  assemble  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Organ  of  Consultation  to  provide 
for  Joint  action  to  repel  the  danger:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(thg  Senate  concurring).  That  If  such  a 
fact  or  situation  should  present  a  sudden 
emergency,  then  any  one  or  more  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  to  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  would  be 
Justified,  in  the  exercise  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  under  article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  taking 
steps  to  forestall  intervention,  domination, 
control,  and  colonization  by  international 
communism  in  the  New  World. 

In  case  of  such  defensive  measures  having 
been  taken  by  the  defending  state  or  states, 
It  or  they  should  report  to  the  Inter- 
American  Organ  of  Consultation,  to  the  end 
that  an  emergency  committee,  after  the 
manner  provided  by  the  Convention  of 
Havana  of  1940,  be  set  up  for  the  provisional 
administration  of  the  state  thus  defended, 
pending  Its  restoration  to  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brooks!  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course,  I  am  vei-y  much  in 
favor  of  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  decisive 
action  against  the  Cuban  Communists 
and  their  leader.  Fidel  Castro.  From  the 
very  moment  this  man  began  to  come 
to  power.  I  felt  the  need  for  a  strong 
policy  against  this  Communist  leader. 
In  fact,  I  believe  everywhere  commu- 


nism rears  its  ugly  head,  it  should  be 
fought.  "Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady,"  they  say,  and  certainly  a  faint 
heart  is  not  going  to  win  confidence, 
support,  and  the  conquest  of  the  minds 
of  men — freemen — all  over  the  world  in 
our  fight  against  communism. 

It  is  true  that  Cuba  was  ruled  by  a 
dictator  when  Batista  was  in  power.  I 
did  not  like  Batista  then.  Batista,  how- 
ever, was  our  Iriend,  and  certainly  it 
is  better  to  have  a  dictator  opposed  to 
communism  than  to  have  the  present 
pro-Communist  dictator. 

It  is  obvious  Fidel  Castro  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  interim  since  his  rise 
to  power  to  build  up  his  armament.  The 
fiasco  resulting  from  the  premature  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  by  exiled  patriots  shows 
only  too  well  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  furnished  leadership,  mili- 
tary organization,  equipment  of  an  ad- 
vanced design  and  large  amounts  of  ma- 
teriel and  supplies  to  Castro.  All  of 
these  things  under  skilled  direction  made 
it  relatively  Basy  for  the  Cuban  dictator 
to  crush  the  last  spark  of  opposition  of 
the  freedom-loving  invading  patriots. 

With  this  invasion  threat  out  of  the 
way,  the  bearded  Castro  is  working  to 
make  his  island  even  more  of  a  military 
bastion.  He  is  now  building  more  mili- 
tary roads,  unpacking  Russian  MIG 
planes  shipped  to  him  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  unloading  more  tanks  and 
stocking  up  his  arsenals  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Our  people  sit  aloof,  90  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  waiting  for  something 
favorable  to  develop.  During  all  of  this 
time,  the  "bearded  one"  goes  about  his 
business  of  extending  the  tentacles  of 
communism  into  ever>'  nook  of  Cuban 
life.  Our  people  may  appear  patient  at 
present,  but  they  are  greatly  disturbed. 
Should  Castro's  plans  encompass  the 
building  of  a  launching  pad  for  ballistic 
missiles,  our  p>eople  will  not  seem  so 
patient.  On  the  contrarj-,  they  will 
reach  the  point  that  they  will  not  toler- 
ate communism  in  this  offshore  island. 
The  beginning  of  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  a  missile  base  in  Cuba  will  de- 
mand immediate  action  from  us. 

I  do  not  believe  anything  we  have  done 
denies  us  the  right  today  to  apply  and 
enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  time 
for  colonization  by  the  European  powers 
in  the  New  World  has  ceased.  Our  Na- 
tion first  announced  over  100  years  ago 
the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
now  we  should  step  in  and  affirmatively 
show  the  world  that  communism  is  going 
to  be  stamped  out  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  many  years  ago  were  the  E^jro- 
pean  efforts  to  colonize  Central  and 
South  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  Cuba.  We  need  to  give  ac- 
tive support  to  the  freedom-loving  ele- 
ments operating  against  Castro.  We 
need  to  move  forward  on  a  line  that  will 
show  the  Cuban  people  clearly  what  a 
monster  they  have  in  Fidel  Castro  as 
dictator  of  their  country,  and  we  should 
give  support,  help,  and  inspiration  to 
those  patriotic  Cuban  people  who  want 
to  see  their  land  free,  wanting  to  stamp 
out  the  last  vestige  of  communism  in  the 
island  which  America  freed  from  the  Old 
World  in  1898. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Has  the  administration 
issued  any  kind  of  statement  either  fa- 
voring or  opposing  this  resolution? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  This  resolution  was 
originally  introduced  as  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  218  on  the  13th  of  April. 
The  executive  branch  made  several  rec- 
ommendations to  the  committee,  and 
the  subcommittee  rewrote  the  resolution 
in  line  with  those  recommendations. 
The  resolution  was  then  reintroduced, 
and  that  is  the  resolution  before  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  YATES.  Has  there  been  a  state- 
ment by  the  administration  on  the  reso- 
lution before  the  House? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  There  is  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Y.A.TES.  Has  there  been  a  sUte- 
ment  by  the  administration?  Ordinar- 
ily, the  refwrt  on  a  bill  would  contain 
a  statement  by  an  executive  branch 
agency.  Has  there  been  such  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  There  has  been  no 
written  statement  as  far  as  the  present 
resolution  is  concerned.  There  was  one 
on  the  first  resolution,  however. 

Mr.  YATES.  But,  as  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned  there  is  no  information  be- 
fore the  House  as  to  whether  the  admin- 
istration favors  this  program. 

Mr.  SELDEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JXTOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  the 
general  rule  with  respect  to  concurrent 
resolutions  is  that  the  admmistration  is 
not  asked  for  a  report  or  to  give  its 
approval  or  disapproval?  This  is  an  ad- 
visory statement  by  the  Congress  of  its 
estimate  of  what  is  the  wise  course  for 
the  administration  to  follow  in  this  field, 
and  of  course  is  based  also  on  its  esti- 
mate of  public  opinion  in  the  country. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  earlier  Congresses  I 
remember,  for  example,  when  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution  was  before  us.  a 
statement  was  definitely  made  that  the 
administration  favors  the  Middle  East 
resolution.  That  was  a  sense  resolution. 
There  was  also  an  earlier  resolution  per- 
taining to  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  at 
that  time  was  made  known  to  the  House. 
There  is  no  statement  before  the  House 
at  the  present  time  as  to  what  the  atti- 
tude of  this  administration  is  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  true  that  on  various 
occasions  an  administration  has  sug- 
gested to  the  Congress  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  it  for  Congress  to  pass  a  con- 
current resolution  on  a  given  subject, 
and  we  have  done  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Has  such  a  statement 
been  made  by  this  administration? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  executive  branch 
did  not  initiate  this  resolution.  It  was 
initiated  in  the  Congress.  When  the 
Congress  initiates  a  sense  resolution  like 
this,  it  is  its  prerogative  to  go  ahead  on 
its  own.  Generally  it  consults  infor- 
mally with  the  administration  to  make 


sxire  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  or 
frustrate  any  of  its  policies.  The  pres- 
ent administration  raised  no  objections 
to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  can  add  that  the 
committee  had  a  verbal  assurance  from 
this  administration  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  as  far  as  the 
administration  is  concerned. 

Mr.  YATES  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  speaking  for  myself,  I  cer- 
tainly think  at  this  critical  time  and 
in  the  delicate  situation  we  are  in  at 
present.  I  would  want  to  have  an  affirm- 
ative statement  from  the  administra- 
tion rather  than  a  verbal  assurance  that 
it  has  no  objections. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  call  up  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  and  get  his  reaction 
rather  than  ask  for  a  public  statement 
from  the  executive  branch.  In  certain 
circumstances,  we  are  sometimes  better 
off  if  the  administration  does  not  have 
to  commit  itself  to  the  position  stated 
in  a  resolution  of  this  .sort.  It  has  more 
freedom  in  negotiations. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may 
reply  to  the  gentleman,  that  on  a  matter 
as  great  and  as  important  as  this,  we 
should  have  a  statement  from  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  not  necessarily  a  pub- 
lic statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is: 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  concurrent  resolution,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  226? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  re- 
quest that  further  proceedings  on  the 
resolution  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  agree- 
ment of  last  Thursday,  further  proceed- 
ings will  go  over  until  next  Wednesday. 


UNIVERSITY  FREE  CUBA  PROVID- 
ING ASSISTANCE  TO  CUBAN  REF- 
UGEE  STUDENTS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  con- 
current resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  209 » 
requesting  the  President  to  exercise  his 
authority  to  operate  a  program,  to  be 
known  as  University  Free  Cuba,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  certain  Cuban  refugee 
students,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

Whereas  there  has  long  been  a  bond  of 
friendship  between  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  dating  from 
the  years  when  the  American  people  did 
battle  for  Cuba's  freedom;  and 

Whereas  these  bonds  of  friendship,  woven 
In  the  history  of  our  two  countries,  and 
strengthened  by  our  close  association  as 
neighbors  of  similar  Interest  and  aspirations, 
should  and  will  continue  as  a  shield  against 
any  alien  assault  to  render  these  bonds 
asunder  by  the  propaganda  of  suspicion  and 
hate:  and 

Whereas  the  great  goals  of  freedom  set  by 
the  patriot  Jose  Marti,  envisioning  a  happy 
and  free  people  governing  themselves  by  the 
decisions  of  the  ballot  box  and  enjoying  un- 
hampered the  rights  of  free  speech  and  press, 
are  just  as  revered  today  by  the  Cuban  and 
American  people,  for  they  are  the  eternai 
goals  of  democracy,  and 


Whereas  many  thousands  of  Cubans  are 
now  residing  In  the  United  States  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  individual  freedoms  which  do 
not  exist  in  thelx  homeland,  and 

Whereas  among  these  guests  In  the  United 
States  are  many  students  whose  education 
has  been  Interrupted,  and  many  professors 
from  the  tTnlrerslty  o<  Harana  who  have 
fled  the  tyranny  and  suppression  which  have 
replaced  once  again  the  sovereign  right  ot 
the  university  to  teach  and  maintain  the 
hard-won  freedoms  of  Joee  Maxtl;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
recognize  and  esteem  education  at  all  levels, 
particularly  the  university  lerel  where  inter- 
national educational  exchange  prof^rams 
have  been  operated  for  many  years  with 
greet  success;  and 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  students, 
even  if  able  to  locate  employment  in  order  to 
continue  their  studies,  will  rtlll  need  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  accomplish 
this:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreientativet 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  TTiat  the  President 
Is  requested  to  exercise  his  authority  under 
the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational F.irJiange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Art  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  operate  a  program  to  be  known 
as  "University  Free  Cuba",  under  which  as- 
slsi.ance  In  the  pursuit  of  education  will  be 
furnished  to  college  studenU  In  t-he  United 
States  from  Cuba  in  need  of  such  asslst.^nce 
because  of  the  authoritarian  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  activities  of  its  citizens  by 
the  Cuban  regime,  or  because  they  are 
refugees  in  the  United  States  from  the  pres- 
ent Goverrmient  of  Cuba.  It  is  the  sense  rrf 
the  Congress  that  existing  college  and  uni- 
versity facilities,  public  or  private,  be  utl- 
Uxed  for  this  purpose;   and  be  It  further 

Re30lr>ed.  That  the  President  U  requested 
to  encourage  the  Organization  oi  American 
States  to  undertalte  a  study  of  all  possible 
Inter-Amerlcan  educational  programs  at  the 
university  level  which  might  contribute  to 
Improved  knowledge  of  Inter-American  af- 
fairs Including  an  examination  of  the  feasl- 
bUlty  and  desirability  of  eatablishlng  on  a 
permanent  basu  a  "University  of  the 
Americas". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded^ 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  which  is  before  us  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
exercise  his  authority  imder  acts  which 
are  named  to  expend  funds  for  assistance 
to  certain  Cuban  refugees,  namely  stu- 
dents who  need  this  assistance  because 
of  the  authoritarian  restxictions  placed 
on  the  activities  of  those  citizens  by  the 
Cuban  Government  or  because  they  are 
refugees  in  the  United  States  from  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
this  resolution  I  would  like  to  go  back 
just  a  moment  in  order  to  bring  us  up 
to  date.  When  Castro  took  over  the 
Government  of  Cuba  we  had  a  transi- 
tion period  there  for  a  while  in  which 
some  of  us  said:  "Lets  wait  and  see." 
Others  were  happy,  and  others  were  sad. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  said,  "Let's  wait 
and  see  what  happens. " 

Being  from  Miami,  a  point  close  to 
Cuba,  the  wait  and  see  attitude  was  not 
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too  long  in  evolving  into  'Now  you  know 
what  the  answer  is"  because  refugees 
started  streaming  into  Miami  and  other 
areas  of  the  country  at  a  very  high  rate. 

It  was  not  too  long  after  the  Castro 
regime  took  over  that  we  in  Florida  and 
other  areas  of  the  country  had  the  Ba- 
tista refugees  and  also  the  Castro 
refugees.  They  were  both  seekmg  haven 
m  the  United  States,  and  we  got  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  them  in  Miami :  but 
other  areas  of  the  country  al.so  received 
Cuban  refugees. 

These  people  came  in  seeking  shelter, 
seeking  homes,  seeking  freedom,  running 
from  threats  of  destruction,  personal 
and  otherwise.  The  local  citizens  tried 
to  do  all  that  it  was  possible  to 
assist  the  refugees.  The  local  Cuban 
community,  the  Latin  commimity.  took 
them  into  their  homes,  and  local  welfare 
organizations  tried  to  provide  for  the 
refugees.  The  church,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  did  everything  they  pos- 
sibly could  to  take  care  of  these  people. 
We  had  various  citizens  committees 
assisting  in  this  problem.  It  was  not 
too  long  before  :t  became  very  obvious 
to  those  c>eople  who  worked  very,  very 
hard  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  that 
it  was  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  local  area.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  great  newspaper,  the 
Miami  Herald  a  citizens  group  was 
formed  to  alert  tlie  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  faci,  that  this  was  really  a 
national  problem  and  not  a  problem  for 
Miami  and  Florda.  for  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  or  other  cities  where  they 
had  communities  of  these  Cuban 
refugees.  That  v/as  the  situation  under 
the  leadership  and  under  the  efforts  of 
the  local  people  whose  resources  were 
exhausted,  when  President  Eisenhower, 
in  November  of  1960  appointed  Tracy 
Voorhees  who  hud  great  experience  in 
refugee  problems,  to  study  it  and  report. 
Mr.  Voorhees  took  over  the  job  as  the 
President's  personal  representative,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  it  became  obvious  to 
him  that  this,  indeed,  was  not  a  local 
problem  but  a  national  one. 

The  President  said  in  appointing  Mr. 
Voorhees  to  this  task : 

In  appointing  Mr  Voorhees  for  this  task 
last  November,  and  In  giving  him  funds  and 
added  powers  on  December  2,  I  sought  to 
express  by  effect.ve  action  the  interest 
which,  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  felt  in  these  troubled  people,  as  well  as  my 
deep  sympathy  for  them  and  desire  to  be  of 
help  to  them. 

This  latest  exodus  of  persons  fleeing  from 
Communist  oppression  is  the  first  time  in 
many  years  in  which  our  Nation  has  become 
the  country  of  flist  asylum  for  any  such 
number  of  refugees.  To  grant  such  asylum 
Is  in  accordance  with  the  long-standing 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Our  people 
opened  their  homes  and  hearts  to  the 
Hungarian  refugees  4  years  ago  I  am  sure 
we  will  do  no  less  for  these  distressed  Cubans. 

The  Vorhees'  report  was  mainly  to  the 
point  that  the  Cuban  problem  was  a  na- 
tional problem,  not  a  local  problem.  It 
focused  the  attention  of  the  country  on 
this  problem  and  focused  the  utilization 
of  our  resouices  more  effectively  on  the 
problem.  In  addition  to  pointing  out  in 
his  report  that  this  was  a  national  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Vorhees  urged  certain  things 
that    were    nece.'^ary:    Housing,    food, 


clothing,  and  health  facilities.  Educa- 
tion was  one  of  the  areas  that  he  dealt 
with  specifically,  and  this  is  the  main 
purpose  of  the  present  resolution. 

At  below  college  level  in  our  area 
alone — I  do  not  know  what  i:  was  in 
other  areas — there  were  6,500  students 
who  had  to  be  taken  into  our  schools. 
This  created  a  difficult  problem,  but  we 
were  able  to  assimilate  them  and  finally 
get  some  help  for  that  purpose. 

This  resolution,  however,  deals  specifi- 
cally with  education  at  the  higher  level. 
It  has  to  do  with  those  students  who 
are  already  attending  imiversities  in  the 
United  States  or  those  who  are  refugees 
and  seek  to  continue  their  education  m 
the  United  States.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  approximately  900  col- 
lege students  in  the  United  States. 

In  January,  after  Mr.  Voorhe(?s  made 
his  final  rer>ort,  the  suggestion  was  made 
to  the  administration  that  funds  should 
be  made  available  in  the  way  of  loans 
to  assist  these  students  to  continue 
their  education. 

On  January  20,  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Abe  Ribicoff  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  continue  as  this  Govenunents 
representative  concerning  the  problems 
of  the  Cuban  refugees.  President  Ken- 
nedy said  at  that  time: 

I  want  you  to  make  concrete  my  concern 
and  sympathy  for  those  who  have  been 
forced  from  their  homes  in  Cuba,  and  to 
assure  them  that  we  shall  seek  to  expedite 
their  voluntary  return  as  soon  as  condi- 
tions there  facilitate  that.  I  believe  that 
the  present  program  can  best  be  gtrength- 
ened  by  directly  bringing  to  bear  your  per- 
sonal leadership  and  the  vast  welfare,  health, 
and  other  skills  of  your  Department.  I  am 
anxious  that  you  make  use  of  private  serv- 
ices available  for  the  refugees  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 

Both  here  at  home  and  abroad.  I  want  to 
reemphaslze  most  strongly  the  tradition  of 
the  United  States  as  a  humanitarian  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  many  times  it  has  extended 
Its  hand  and  material  help  to  those  who  are 
"exiles  for  consciences  sake."  In  the  pres- 
ently troubled  world,  we  cannot  be  a  peace- 
maker If  we  are  not  also  the  protector  of 
those  Individuals  as  well  as  nations  who  cast 
with  us  their  personal  liberty  and  hopes  for 
the  future. 

Subsequent  t-o  the  appointment.  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff  went  to  Miami  and  made 
a  personal  investigation.  He  came  back 
and  reported  to  President  Kennedy  that 
urgent  action  was  necessary.  B.e  acted 
very  promptJy.  Part  of  his  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dealt  with 
the  areas  of  this  resolution.  The  Presi- 
dent then  authorized  the  making  of 
loans  totaling  $100,000  to  328  Cuban  stu- 
dents attending  15  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  country:  Auburn 
University,  Auburn,  Ala.:  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.Y.;  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee,  Fla. :  Georgetown 
University,  Washington.  DC:  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College.  Baton 
Rouge,  La.:  New  York  University,  New 
York.  N.Y.;  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 
Raleigh.  N.C.;  Tulane  University  of  Lou- 
isiana, New  Orleans,  La.:  University  of 
Alabama.  University,  Ala.:  University  of 
Florida.  Gainesville,  Fla.:  University  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.;  University  of 


Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras.  P.R.;  Univer- 
sity of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  Lafa- 
yette, La.:  and  Villanova  University,  Vil- 
lanova.  Pa. 

The  interest-free  loans  made  under 
this  program  make  it  p>ossible  for  the 
students  to  contmue  their  education. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs feel  this  is  a  very,  very  important 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  The  assist- 
ance program  known  as  University  FYee 
Cuba  makes  it  possible  for  the  students 
who  choose  to  come  to  the  United  States 
in  the  first  instance  to  continue  their 
education;  it  makes  it  possible  for  those 
who  were  driven  away  from  Cuba  to 
become  educated  in  our  universities. 

To  sum  it  up.  Congress  in  expressing 
its  approval  of  the  President's  program, 
is  doing  a  thing  of  major  importance. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  people  who  come 
into  the  schools.  They  can  be  fine  am- 
bassadors when  they  return  home  to 
Cuba.  If  they  decide  to  cast  their  lot 
with  us,  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
their  becoming  good  U.S.  citizens. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  recom- 
mends that  action  be  taken  to  study  edu- 
cation at  university  levels  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  determine  what  improve- 
ments can  be  made,  if  any,  in  the  inter- 
American  effort  at  higher  education. 
This  overall  study  to  include  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
University  of  the  Americas.  This  con- 
cept has  been  talked  about  for  a  long 
time,  but  we  have  never  had  the  facts 
up>on  which  to  base  a  decision. 

In  full  accord  with  that  reconrunenda- 
tion,  the  President  offered,  out  of  funds 
available  to  him,  $25,000  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  this  inter-American  higher 
education  survey.  The  resolution  be- 
fore you  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress in  support  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  May  I  ask,  Is  there  any 
direct  suggestion  here  that  the  United 
States  immediately  undertake  an  educa- 
tional program  oi  its  own,  in  other  words, 
even  in  existing  universities  or  other- 
wise, for  Cuban  refugees? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  out  of  funds  already  available 
to  him  for  this  purpose  make  loans  to 
those  students  to  attend  universities  in 
the  United  States  which  they  are  now 
attending. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Is  this  an  authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Will  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  be  coming  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  I  do  not  know. 
It  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  problem 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Is  there  any  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  Executive  at  the 
present  time  to  find  funds  to  make  loans 
immediately  for  this  purpose? 

Mr,  FASCELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  To  what  extent,  fi- 
nancially, does  our  Grovernment  intend 
to  obligate  itself  in  this  regard? 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  advised  that 
loans  have  been  made  so  far  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $100,000 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No  further  authorization 
is  needed.  The  President  has  the  au- 
thority under  the  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act.  He  might  have 
to  get  more  money  to  make  the  addi- 
tional loans,  but  he  has  the  authoriza- 
tion, if  he  desires  to  make  them. 

Mr.  FASCET.J,.  I  thought  I  made 
that  clear. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  simply  support  this 
resolution  and  I  am  trying  to  clarify 
some  aspects  of  it,  because  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  these  Cuban 
refugees  and  their  welfare.  Docs  the 
gentleman  know  the  number  of  Cuban 
refugees  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  and  what  are  their  age  groups; 
that  is  to  say.  how  many  are  of  primary 
or  secondary  or  college  school  level? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  have  the  ex- 
act figures,  but  the  best  estimates  are 
available,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
them.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  over  60.000  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States  In  the  Miami  area  alone 
there  are  about  6.500  attending  public 
school  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 900  Cuban  refugee  college  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
ruished  majority  leader 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  They  are  not  all 
attending  public  schools. 

Mr.    FASCELL.     Oh,    no. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand, 
3.000  are  attending  public  schools  and 
between  2,500  and  3,000  are  attending 
parochial  schools. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  true.  The 
Impact  has  been  absorbed  not  only  by 
the  public  schools  but  by  the  parochial 
schools. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  have  there 
been  a  certain  number  of  universities 
that  have  come  forward  dealing  with 
this  problem'!' 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  just  read  the  whole 
list  of  the  universities,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  do  it  again,  but  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  list  of  uni- 
versities participating  in  this  program 
Is  in  the  Record.  I  believe  the  only  one 
in  New  York  is  NYU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution?  If  we  have 
already  spent  $100,000  on  328  students, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  to 
legalize  something  that  has  already  been 
done? 

Mr  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  knows 
perfectly  well  that  you  cannot  legalize 
anything  by  a  sense  resolution.  At  the 
time  the  resolution  was  introduced  by 
me  there  was  no  such  progrram.  I  might 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman,  we 


feel  that  it  is  important  at  this  point 
and  time  to  express  the  difference,  that 
IS.  that  Congress  express  a  difference  in 
our  feelings  and  our  treatment  between 
the  Cuban  people  as  such  and  the  Cuban 
Government  as  such;  and  that  we  em- 
phasize to  the  world  what  happens  under 
our  way  of  life  and  what  happens  under 
the  Communist  way  of  life.  That  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  and 
why  the  resolution  came  up  immediately 
after  the  preceding  resolution  which  I 
cosponsored  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  and  which  asks 
for  OAS  sanctions  against  Cuba. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  this  be  considered 
an  invitxition  for  them  to  come  over  here 
in  greater  and  greater  numbers  for  free 
education  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that  refu- 
gees from  the  tyranny  of  conununism  in 
Cuba  do  not  need  any  greater  invitation 
than  that  to  live,  and  they  are  commg 
over  here  by  rowboats  and  other  means, 
and  I  imagine  they  would  swim  if  they 
could.  So,  I  do  not  think  this  resolution 
is  going  to  add  unduly  to  the  burden  we 
already  have  as  a  free  country,  which  is 
that  we  for  one  of  the  few  times  m  his- 
tory have  become  the  primary  sanctuary 
of  a  people  who  are  fleeing  Communist 
tyranny.  In  other  words,  to  be  specific 
and  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question, 
I  do  not  believe  the  resolution  is  an 
open-door  invitation  which  would  make 
Cubans  flee  their  country.  Their  pri- 
mary motive  will  be  to  escape  tjTanny 
and  live  in  freedom. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.in  yield? 

Mr.  F.\SCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  there  any  control  over 
the  choice  of  universities  if  this  program 
continues,  or  is  that  a  choice  to  be  freely 
made? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  a  choice  to  be 
freely  made.  As  the  gentleman  can  see 
from  the  list  of  those  universities,  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  ADAIR  As  long  as  the  university 
qualifies  and  the  student  wishes  to  go 
there,  he  would  be  permitted  under  this 
program  ? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  right.  The 
loan  is  made  to  the  institution  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  institution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Secondly,  are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  these  loans  are  to  be  re- 
paid? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  right;  they 
are  non-interest- bearing  loans  which  will 
require  repayment  starting  the  first  year 
after  graduation.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ALATTIIEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr,  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FascellI.  As  he  knows,  he  and  I  have 
discussed  this  problem  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  my  own  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  resolution  calls 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  future 
education&l  needs  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 


can neighbors.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  I  introduced  legislation  that 
would  be,  I  think,  of  particular  interest 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  also  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SeldenI, 
because  I  know  he  is  going  to  give  me  a 
hearing  on  my  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be 
helpful  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida  for  those  comments.  I 
know  he  has  long  been  a  leader  in  this 
area  and  I  am  very  appreciative  of  his 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HOUFIET.n.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
tliis  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  House, 
and  also  to  our  colleague  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Selden],  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
ways  to  proceed  to  show  the  people  of 
these  oppressed  countries  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  friendly  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  a  real  interest  in  their  destiny.  I 
think  there  has  been  probably  too  little 
of  this  done  in  the  past  and  I  am  hoping 
there  can  be  more  done  in  the  future. 
I  say  that  as  a  result  of  a  trip  I  made 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957  and  my  ob- 
servations there.  I  saw  literally  hun- 
dreds of  delegations  that  were  brought 
to  Moscow  and  conducted  through  the 
university.  I  visited  the  University  of 
Moscow  one  day  to  see  what  was  going 
on  and  while  I  was  there  delegation  after 
delegation  from  these  foreign  countries 
was  being  conducted  through  the  uni- 
versity. I  understand  many  of  them  are 
brought  over  there  and  are  educated  and 
go  back  to  their  respective  countries  and 
become  subversive  tools  for  the  Com- 
munist doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  real  step 
forward.  It  is,  you  might  say,  a  formal- 
izing of  sometliing  I  know  we  are  doing. 
But  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
suggestion  here  that  a  University  of  the 
Americas  be  established.  We  know  of 
the  university  that  is  being  established 
in  Hawaii  and  the  one  in  Beirut,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  many  years 
and  of  the  tremendous  impact  that 
these  American-type  universities  have 
in  makin.g  friends  for  America  I  think 
for  too  long  we  have  overlooked  South 
America  and  I  am  glad  to  see  this  step 
being  taken  now. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Mah-liard). 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second,  and  I  make 
that  demand  to  keep  the  record  straight. 
The  gentleman  did  not  qualify. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  demanded  a 
second  and  it  has  been  already  ordered. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  did  not  qualify.  He  did  not 
say  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order.     I  demand 
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that  the  Chair  ask  if  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEl^  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  is 
the  rulmg  on  my  demand? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  s  demand  is  too  late. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
to  say  the  Speaker  does  not  need  to  ask 
one  who  demand.s  a  second  to  qualify; 
that  is.  whether  he  is  oppased  to  the  bill. 

I  had  assumed  that  one  who  demanded 
a  second  would  net  do  so  unless  he  could 
qualify.  I  was  nDt  advised  the  gentle- 
man who  demandi'd  a  second  favored  the 
resolution  until  I  just  asked  him. 

It  is  true,  under  rule  XXVII.  that  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  Chair  on  a  motion 
to  suspend  to  call  for  a  second,  but  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Speaker  to  ask 
whether  a  second  is  demanded.  The 
precedents  show  that,  when  a  second  is 
demanded,  an  opponent  of  the  bill  is 
entitled  to  recognition,  and  it  is  true 
that,  when  .so  opposed  a  member  of  the 
committee  reportuig  the  bill  is  entitled 
to  preference,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to 
preference  unless  he  is  optwsed  to  the 
bill. 

It  has  al.so  beer  held  that  the  right  to 
demand  a  second  is  not  necessarily  pre- 
cluded by  prelim jiary  debate.  Anyone 
interested  in  precedents  will  find  some  in 
5  Hmds,  sections  6799  to  6808. 

Even  though  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
monopolize  the  time  given  for  debate,  I 
had  not  anticipated  that  any  member 
of  that  committe*'  would  hog  the  debate 
on  a  bill  as  important  as  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  226  or  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  209,  which,  while  not  as 
important  or  far  reaching,  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  continuation  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  spend  more  and  more 
money,  though  it  is  true  that  on  209  the 
idea  seems  to  have  origmated  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  rather 
than  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  \o  add  to  what  has  been 
said  here,  except  to  say  I  am  in  support 
of  the  resolution.  I  was  hoping  to  yield 
to  the  gentlem.in  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
HoevenI. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Is  there  any  limitation 
as  to  the  amount  of  a  loan  given  to  any 
individual  studen;? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  that  would  put  on  a  limitation.  It 
requests  the  President  to  exercise  powers 
he  already  has.  I  do  not  know  whether 
under  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  or 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
there  were  any  such  restrictions.  I  can- 
not answer  that. 

Mr.  HOEVTIN.  What  guarantee  do  we 
have  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  same  guaran- 
tee that  anyone  makes  when  he  agrees  to 
repay  a  loan. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  does  not  afford 
much  of  a  guarantee  for  repayment  when 
you  consider  that  these  students  will 
likely  return  to  Cuba  once  a  stable  gov- 
ernment is  reestablished. 

Mr.  SEHJDEN.  I  doubt  that  under 
stable  circumstances  the  loans  would  not 
be  repaid. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  If  and  when  they  go 
back  to  Cuba  without  paying  off  their 
loans,  what  guarantee  do  you  have  that 
the  loans  will  ever  be  repaid? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  and  several  Members  on  this  side, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Members, 
I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer is.  At  the  present  time  loans  are 
made  to  institutions,  and  tlie  institutions 
in  turn  make  tlie  loans  to  the  students. 
This  is  the  typK;  of  control  we  are  trying 
to  maintain. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  a  bit  further.  Assuming 
some  of  the  students  do  not  repay  their 
loans  before  they  return  to  Cuba,  after 
a  stable  government  is  established  on 
the  island,  what  guarantee  do  we  have 
that  such  loans  will  ever  be  repaid? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Personally,  as  I  ex- 
plained, promissory  notes  will  be  signed. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  deny  them  the 
right  to  an  exit  permit  just  because  they 
have  not  paid,  but  I  would  say  it  is  im- 
probable. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield;  if  the  situation  in  Cuba  becomes 
stabilized  with  a  free  government  there, 
a  free  society,  so  that  these  students  can 
go  back  and  make  available  to  their  own 
lieople  the  skills  and.  I  hope,  the  favor- 
able attitudes  they  have  received  from 
their  experiences  in  our  American  col- 
leges, I  would  be  glad  to  introduce  a 
resolution  to  forgive  those  loans,  if  nec- 
essary, because  we  would  save  more 
every  day  from  stabilization  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  than  all  the  loarts  would 
amount  to. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  FascellJ. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman  I . 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
want  any  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL  I  yield  the  3  minutes 
then  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  we  should  fully 
understand  that  the  number  of  students 
getting  loans  can  be  increased.  There 
is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of 
student  refugees  com:ng  into  this  coun- 
try from  Cuba.  Who  would  not  want  to 
enter  the  United  States  as  a  refugee, 
or  otherwise,  to  get  a  free  education  at 
American  taxpayers'  expense? 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  any  of  the  loans  will  ever  be  repaid. 
The  minute  a  stable  government  is  re- 
established in  Cuba,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  our  geneix)us 
loan  program  will  return  to  Cuba  and  if 
they  have  not  repaid  their  loans  before 
they  depart  our  shores,  the  American 


taxpayer  will  be  holding  the  proverbial 
sack.  That  is  nothing  new  for  Uncle 
Sam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  making  the 
same  old  tired  statement  that  if  we  just 
educate  some  more  people  and  send  them 
back  to  their  countries,  everything  will 
be  r>erf  oction. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JLTDD.  That  was  not  my  state- 
ment. I  said  that  if  the  situation  in 
Cuba  were  stabilized  in  such  a  way  that 
these  students  could  go  back,  we  would 
save  money  by  forgiving  the  loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Oh.  would  you? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Rather  than  spending  the 
amounts  of  money  we  have  to  spend  now 
for  hemisphere  defense  because  of  Com- 
munist forces  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tell  me  how  you  would 
save  any  money  in  that  way. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  situation  In  Cuba 
were  stable,  the  savings  in  the  defense 
budret  of  the  United  States  would  be 
very  great,  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
we  are  not  going  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba  In  that  way. 

Mr.  JLTDD.  That  is  why  the  gentle- 
mans  question.  I  thought,  was  somewhat 
hypothetical. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  answer  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  gives  is  a 
thousand  percent  hypothetical. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  never  suggested  send- 
ing these  students  back  to  stabilize  the 
situation.  I  said  that  if  and  when  it 
is  stabilized  so  that  they  can  go  back, 
that  will  be  so  much  better  a  situation, 
that  it  will  cost  us  less  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  sure,  and  you  know 
what  happens  if  the  dog  stops  while 
chasing  the  rabbit.  We  are  now  asked 
to  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  another — what  is  it — 
still  another  university?  Is  that  what 
you  are  out  to  do,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  Is  this  University  of  the 
Americas  another  foot  in  the  door? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  an.swer  is  "No." 
The  Organization  of  American  States  is 
being  asked  to  make  a  study  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  anybody  is  interested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Plenty  of  people  are  in- 
terested in  foreign  coimtries  in  getting 
a  free  education  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  They  are  already  com- 
ing over  here  by  the  hundreds  in  the 
student  exchange  program.  Tliey  are 
being  paid  $6  and  $7  a  day  plus  tuition, 
plus  transportation  and  everything  else. 
How  far  in  Gods  name  do  you  want  to 
go  with  this  business?  How  much  of 
this  can  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
stand?  Incidentally.  I  noticed  a  story  in 
a  newspaper  last  week.  I  believe  it  was 
the  Washington  Post,  where  a  fellow,  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
went  down  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  re- 
cruited a  19-year-old  girl  for  immoral 
purposes.  This  fellow  was  charged  with 
violation  of  the  Mann  Act.  His  mother 
was  operating  a  house  of  assignation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — and  she  testi- 
fied in  court  that  she  was  catering  to 
foreign  exchange  students. 
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Why  another  program  when  the  for- 
eign student  exchange  program  is  in  op- 
eration? Let  us  not  spread  this  all  over 
the  country  so  that  no  one  will  know 
what  is  taking  place.  I  doubt  if  many 
Members  of  the  House  or  of  the  other 
body  know  now  what  is  being  done  in 
all  facets  of  this  business  of  educating 
foreigners.  Let  us  keep  this  thing 
within  bounds.  I  see  no  reason  for  this 
resolution.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  just 
another  foot  in  the  door  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  still  another  program 
to  be  paid  for  by  our  people. 

The    SPEAKER       The    time    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
presently  in  the  United  States  many 
Cuban  citizens  who  have  fled  their 
homeland  in  the  face  of  Castro's  oppres- 
sions. Included  among  these  refugees 
are  a  number  of  Cubans  attending  col- 
leges and  universities  who  need  assist- 
ance in  order  to  continue  their  studies. 
President  Kennedy  in  March  of  this  year 
announced  the  extension  of  loans  to 
these  students  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  education  at  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities they  are  presently  attending. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  209 
simply  endorses  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  asks  that  the  operation  of  this 
program  be  continued  and  that  it  be 
known  as  University  Free  Cuba. 

The  resolution  further  requests  that 
the  President  encourage  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  possible  inter-American 
educational  programs  at  the  university 
level  which  might  contribute  to  improved 
knowledge  of  inter-American  affairs. 
This  the  President  has  done  with  a 
$25,000  grant  t-o  the  OAS  to  help  finance 
the  cost  of  the  study.  This  resolution 
provides  further  that  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  study  by  the  OAS  an  examination 
be  included  of  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  establishing  on  a  permanent 
basis  a  University  of  the  Americas. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  improved 
knowledge  of  inter-American  affairs  as 
a  means  of  creating  closer  cultural  ties 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  support  of  this  leg- 
islation which  is  designed  to  provide  an 
effective  exchange  of  inter-American 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question   is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  209. 
I     The    question    was    taken:    and    the 
Speaker  announced  that  two-thirds  ap- 
peared to  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 
I     Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,   I   object    to   the  vote  on   the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
I     The    SPEAKER.     Under    the    agree- 
ment, the  vote  goes  over  until  Wednes- 
day. 

I  GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  House  Res- 
olution 209. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  TERM 
•ORGANIZE  ' 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  today  is  H.R  3247,  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
■organize"  as  it  is  u.sed  in  section  2385  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
section  is  part  of  the  Smith  Act  of  1940 
which  outlaws  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Because  a  number  of  groups  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  civil  liberties  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  legislative 
treatment  which  this  bill  has  received, 
including  its  consideration  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  I  would  lik?  to  take  a 
moment  to  go  into  its  background. 

In  1940  Coneress  enacted  the  so-called 
Smith  Act  making  it  a  crime  for  a  per- 
.son  to  commit  any  of  three  defined  acts. 
The  first  was  to  knowingly  or  willfully 
advocate  the  overthrow,  by  force  or  vio- 
lence, of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States:  the  second  was  to  organize  any 
society  or  group  to  teach  or  advocate  the 
violent-  overthrow  of  our  Government: 
the  third  was  to  be  a  member  of  or 
be  affiliated  with  any  such  ."society  or 
group. 

This  statutory  language  was  subjected 
to  judicial  interpretation  in  the  case  of 
Yates  V.  United  States  «354  U.S.  298 »  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1957.  In 
this  ca.se  the  defendants  had  been  con- 
victed after  jury  trial  on  a  single  count 
of  indictment  charging  them  with  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence  and  with 
organizing  groups  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  con- 
victions, holding  that  as  to  •advocacy 
there  must  be  actual  indictment  to  ac- 
tion, and  that  the  term  "organize"  re- 
ferred only  to  the  official  organization 
of  the  Communist  Party,  which  took 
place  in  1945.  and  not  to  a  continuing 
process  of  organization. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  H.R.  3247 
seeks  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
Yates  decision  by  defining  the  term  "or- 
ganize "  to  mean  a  continuous  process 
of  organizing  groups  and  cells  and  of 
recruiting  new  members,  rather  than 
merely  the  original  organization  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  some  other  party 
or  society  whose  aims  are  inimical  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Many 
Members  of  this  body,  including  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
IMr.  Roosevelt  I.  who  has  asked  that  he 
be  associated  with  my  remarks,  are 
keenly  aware  of  legislative  efforts  to  re- 
buke the  Supreme  Court,  especially  aft- 
er Court  decisions  in  cases  involving 
civil  liberties.  On  many  occasions  I 
have  voted  against  such  legislation  and 


I  would  do  so  today,  by  interposing  my 
objection  to  the  bill  before  us.  if  I  re- 
garded this  measure  as  simply  a  slap  at 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
I  think,  however,  that  a  broader  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "organize"  is  Justified. 
Although  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
the  present  administration  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  called  on  for  its  po- 
sition, which  is  unfortunate,  enactment 
of  identical  legislation  was  favored  by 
the  previous  administration  and  pre- 
sumably this  same  sentiment  prevails. 
My  personal  view,  which  I  know  is 
shared  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  is 
that  legislation  which  limits  individual 
activity,  regardless  of  the  extent  or  jus 
tiflcation  in  terms  of  national  security, 
should  be  the  product  of  current  hear- 
ings and  should  be  accorded  something 
ether  than  the  perfunctory  considera- 
tion afforded  by  the  Consent  Calendar 
prt>cedure. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Olsen  I  is  recognized  foi 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana '' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  u.s 
from  the  western  reclamation  States  and 
my  colleagues  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
will  always  be  deeply  grateful  to  George 
W.  Norris.  For  as  we  know,  the  late 
great  Senator  from  Nebraska  contributed 
mightily  to  the  program  of  wise  and 
proper  development  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  during  his  40 
years  in  Congre.ss. 

He  is  known  as  the  father  of  TVA.  and 
he  coauthored.  with  our  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act. 

Senator  Norris  was  also  concerned 
with  that  other  vital  resource — people, 
our  human  resources.  The  Norris-La 
Guardia  Anti-Injunction  Act — con- 
sidered by  labor  as  its  magna  carta— 
stands  as  another  of  his  major  contribu- 
tions, freeing  workingmen  from  tyran- 
nical injunctions  and  outlawing  the  evil 
■  .vellow  dog"  contract. 

It  was  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
who  described  Senator  Norris  as  "the 
very  perfect,  gentle  knight  of  American 
progressive  ideals,"  whose  life  was  an 
■able  and  heroic  fight  on  behalf  of  the 
average  citizen." 

It  is  thus  fitting  indeed  that  in  this 
year  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  W.  Norris,  there  will  be  a 
centennial  observance  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  memory.  And  it  is  also  fitting  that  a 
major  event  in  this  observance  will  be 
held  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where 
Senator  George  Norris  made  so  many 
lasting  contributions  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

The  event  will  be  the  George  W.  Nor- 
ris National  Centennial  Conference,  to 
be  held  May  16  and  17  at  the  Willard 
Hotel.     The    letterhead    of    the    group 
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sponsoring  the  conference  lists  10  prom- 
inent individuals  as  initial  sponsors  of 
the  Norris  centennial.  They  are  Mis. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt;  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  :  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Kentucky:  Senator  Lister  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama; Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager 
of  the  National  Rural  Ellectric  Coopera- 
tive Association:  Murray  Lincoln,  pres- 
ident of  Nationwide  Insurance  Ccma- 
panies;  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO:  James  G.  Patton.  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union:  Alex 
Radin.  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association;  and  Wal- 
ter P.  Reuthcr,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 

These  initia;  sponsors  have  been 
joined  by  some  200  others,  including 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Chief  Justice  ;Earl  E.  Warren,  many 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  parties, 
and  other  prominent  individuals  in  gov- 
ernment and  across  the  Nation  in  var- 
ious f.elds  of  endeavor. 

The  enthusla.sUc  response  to  news  of 
the  Norris  centennial  observance  is  an 
indicator  of  the  great  esteem  in  which 
Norris  is  held  by  our  Nation.  So.  loo,  is 
the  splendid  gatiiering  of  speakers  who 
will  join  in  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Senator  Norris  on  May  16  and  17. 

The  list  includes  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken  of  Vermont.  Senator  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama.  Secret aiy  of  Lat>or  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  Gov.  Frank  Morrison 
of  Nebraska,  and  Theodore  C.  Sorensen, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  and 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

They  and  other  speakers  will  pay  de- 
served tribute  to  the  late  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  will  honor  his  nam^e.  and.  at 
the  same  time,  will  focus  needed  atten- 
tion on  the  principles  for  which  George 
W.  Norris  fought  throughout  his  long 
and  magnificent  public  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  an  article  by  Roscoe 
Fleming  entitled  "George  W.  Norri.s — 
Great  Man  in  Politics,"  from  the  No- 
vember 21.  1960.  issue  of  Union  News. 
official  publication  of  the  Oil.  Chemical 
L  Atomic  Workers  International  Union; 
as  well  as  excerpts  of  statements  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  Sen- 
ator George  W.  Norris: 
Geokce  W.  Norrlj:  Great  Man  in  Politics 
(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

America's  greatest  pwUtlcal  man  of  the 
20th  century,  saving  only  Presldenus.  was  a 
plain-featured,  stocky,  old-shoe  sort  of  fel- 
low from  the  Nebraska  prairies.  Certainly 
he  was  the  Nation's  most  useful  US  Sena- 
tor of  the  century. 

He  was  George  William  Norris.  and  he 
spent  40  years  In  Congress  working  for  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation's  plain  people. 
Though  he  never  gave  an  Inch  for  political 
approbation,  a  half  dozen  great  achieve- 
ments bear  his  name,  any  one  of  them 
enough  to  make  a  man's  lasting  reputation. 

In  the  labor  field  he's  best  known  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardia 
Act,  sometimes  known  as  labor's  magna 
carta. 

Norris  also  fought  almost  alone  through 
a  dozen  heartbreaking  years  for  what  be- 
came the  great  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Americas  most  magnificent  conservation 
achievement    both    as    respects    people    and 


other  natural  resources;  now  a  monument 
and  a  model  throughout  the  world  as  a  high 
point  of  democratic  achievement.  Plnally, 
after  saving  the  project  again  and  again,  he 
got  the  pen  with  which  F*rankUn  D.  Roose- 
velt signed  the  T'VA  Act. 

He  also  did  more  than  any  other  Con- 
gressman In  establishing  the  Rurul  Electrl- 
Hcation  Administration  that  brought  light 
and  lightened  labor  to  2  million  farm 
households. 

This  man  ended  the  absurdity  of  a  pos- 
sibly repudiated  Congress  and  President 
holding  on  to  office  for  a  full  4  months 
after  an  election.  Now  the  new  Congress 
and  President,  bearing  the  mandate  of  the 
people,  go  Into  oflice  In  January. 

Again,  he  created  the  first  one-house  State 
legislature  In  the  United  States,  that  of 
Nebraska:  and  It  is  largely  due  to  him  that 
Nebrask.i  Is.  so  far.  the  only  State  that  Is  also 
a  complete  public-power  province. 

He  did  his  bc6t  to  strike  the  shackles  of  the 
poll  tax  off  people  who  wish  to  register  and 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  PreslJ^nt.  This 
reform  hasn't  come  yet 

Perhaps  his  achievement  which  accom- 
plished least  Is  his  earliest — striking  down 
the  rules  by  which  the  Speaker  of  the  Hovise 
was  the  absolute  czar  of  the  House 

In  the  long  half-century  since,  the  "pKDwer 
elite"  of  the  House  have  merely  retreated  to 
a  previously  prepared  position  in  i;he  Rules 
Committee,  as  we've  been  poign.intly  re- 
minded the  past  few  months.  This  one  of 
Norris'  battles — that  of  full  democj-atlzation 
of  the  House  rules— Is  yet  to  win. 

Why  all  this  at  this  Ume? 

Because  the  new  year  will  be  Ncrrls'  cen- 
tenary year,  and  unless  the  people  and  the 
peoples'  organizations  get  busy.  It  will  go 
almost  unremarked.  Certainly  those  he 
fought  all  his  life,  hope  it  will. 

He  was  born  July  11.  1861.  In  the  clan- 
gorous beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  of  poor, 
hard-working  f.irm  parents  In  Sandusky 
County,  Ohio.  His  father  died  of  a  farm 
accident  when  the  little  boy  was  not  quite 
4  years  old. 

He  never  knew  anything  but  h.ard  work, 
lightened  only  by  a  loving  mother  and  sisters. 
He  literally  fought  his  way  through  school 
ending  by  working  his  way  through  a  law 
course  at  Valparaiso  University,  Indiana,  a 
■  potir  boy"  school  where  room  and  board 
were  $1.60  a  week — but  you  got  the  $1  60  at 
a  dime  an  hovir  or  leas,  for  the  hardest  kind 
of  work. 

He  spent  a  year  teaching  in  raw  new  Wash- 
ington State,  sleeping  In  a  big  box  rtlled  with 
straw,  in  an  abandoned  section  hands'  bunk- 
house  Later  he  settled  In  Nebraska  and 
slowly  worked  up  to  a  7  year's  judgeship, 
then  to  10  years  In  the  House.  th<?  scene  of 
Ills  historic  battle  with  "Czar  "  Cannon;  then 
to  the  Senate. 

In  early  years  an  ardent  standpat  Repub- 
lican, he  grew  so  far  out  of  that  mold  that 
the  national  Republican  power  elite  sought 
by  crooked  means  to  beat  him;  finally  he 
went  all-out  Independent  and  ran  that  way. 
He  supported  more  of  F.D.R.'s  New  Deal  than 
many  Democrats. 

The  way  he  got  Interested  In  lab<Dr's  plight 
and  became  one  of  its  stoutest  champions  Is 
told  in  a  fine  new  book  of  labor  history,  "The 
Lean  Tears,"  by  Irving  Bernstein. 

The  lean  years  were  those  of  1920-33,  when 
the  Harding-Coolldge-Hoover  triumvirate 
reigned  supreme  for  the  "power  elite,"  and 
working  people  took  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

Norris.  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  went  to  Pennsylvania  in  1926  to 
Investigate  the  corrupt  Republican  primary 
in  which  "Boss"  Vare,  later  unseated,  had 
beaten  Glfford  Plnchot.  Norris  stumped  the 
State  for  William  B.  Wilson,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  who  almost  won. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  he  got  a 
thorough    education    In    woes    of    the    coal 


miners:  "16  tons  and  what  do  you  get?  One 
day  older  and  deeper  In  debt." 

One  of  his  guides  through  the  coal  country 
was  a  man  who'd  been  so  thoroughly 
wrecked  by  a  mine  explosion  that  he'd  be- 
come a  cripple,  dependent  on  charity  and 
his  relatives.  The  latter's  son  Jalopled  the 
two  to  a  weed-grown  graveyard  where  they 
saw  an  epitaph,  self-written,  so  It  was  said, 
by  the  man  beneath  the  stone: 

"For  40  years  beneath  the  sod  with  pick 
and  spade  I  did  my  task.  The  coal  king's 
slave,  but  now,  thank  God.  I'm  free  at  last." 

The  more  Norris  found  out  about  the  con- 
ditions In  which  working  people  existed,  the 
more  furious  he  got.  Labor  organization  was 
fought  by  every  means  from  blacklisting  to 
starvation  to  beating. 

The  great  weapon  of  the  operator  wr.s 
the  Injunction,  granted  at  e%'ery  request  by 
complacent  judges,  State  and  Federal. 

Bernstein  relates  that  there  were  Injunc- 
tions forbidding  persons  to  pray  on  the  road- 
side or  to  sing  in  groups;  that  required 
pickets  to  be  American  citizens  or  to  speak 
the  English  language;  that  denied  the  rights 
of  free  assembly. 

Most  significant  perhaps  were  the  Injunc- 
tions granted  t.o  enforce  yellow-dog  con- 
tracts— contracts  of  employment  which  com- 
pelled the  worker  to  swear,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  never  to  join  a  la'oor  organi- 
zation. This  was  known  as  the  American 
plan. 

Norris  went  back  to  Washington.  Tlie 
flight  took  him  nearly  7  years,  amid  dis- 
couragements too  long  to  detail  here.  But 
he  got  the  act  through  the  Senate,  and  Flo- 
rello  La  Guardia,  later  New  York's  flphtlng 
mayor,  got  It  through  the  House  Hoover 
signed  It  only  because  both  Houses  had 
passed  It  by  more  than  enough  to  override 
a  veto. 

The  fight  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority was  even  longer,  overlapping  that  for 
the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  at  both  ends.  It 
began  when  the  Harding  administration  of 
fragrant  memory  tried  to  sell  out  the  great 
works  built  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  during  World  War  I.  (Actually 
Theodore  Roosevelt  saved  the  seed  of  TVA 
long  before,  when  he  vetoed  an  act  to  give 
that  waterpower  away.) 

Norris  time  and  again  prevented  the  sale, 
and  got  through  one  TVA  act  that  was 
pocket -vetoed  by  Calvin  Coolidge  and  another 
that  was  Just  plain  vetoed  by  Herbert  Hoover. 

Finally  he  saw  his  triumph  under  F  D.  R., 
and  TVA  l>ecame  a  shining  light  for  demo- 
cratic emulation  all  over  the  world,  a 
savior  of  a  ruined  region,  an  enormous  source 
of  national  •  •  •  safety,  as  in  World  War 
II  and  Korea.   •    •    • 

The  REA  of  course  has  also  provided  an 
Immense  economic  stimulus  as  well  as 
modernizing  the  homes  and  barns  of  2  mil- 
lion farm  families  to  make  them  Income  to 
buy  the  products  of  factory  workers.  (Once, 
talking  to  Norris  In  his  last  year.  I  asked  him 
which  of  his  achievements  he  thotight  would 
live  longer.  He  hesitated,  then  In  a  bashful 
sort  of  small-boy  voice  he  said;  "You  forgot 
the  REA") 

I  did  not  know  him  so  well  as  some,  but 
In  a  lifetime  of  reporting  he  Is  about  the 
only  man  who  talked  exactly  the  same 
whether  with  feet  cocked  up  on  the  table  in 
his  Senate  committee  room,  or  In  his  living 
room  In  McCook,  Nebr.,  or  on  a  rostrum  be- 
fore many  thousands. 

He  was  defeated,  to  Nebraska's  loss,  in  his 
last  campaign  at  80,  and  died  2  years  later 
after  completing  an  autobiography  that  Is  a 
plain  man's  testament. 

We  shall  not  see  his  like  again.  Nor  shall 
we  see  a  fitting  memorial  for  this  great  man 
of  the  people,  unless  the  people  see  to  It. 

He  Is  commemorated  by  Norris  Dam  and 
powerhouse  of  the  TVA,  and  his  Nebraska 
friends  Intend  to  nanae  a  reclamation  lake 
after   him   and   to   preserve   his   home   as   a 
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shrine      But   for   national   honors,  little  has 
as  yet  been  done. 

Labor  and  the  great  farmers"  and  coojaera- 
tive  and  conservHtion  organizations  to  whose 
causes  he  devoted  his  life,  might  well  see  to 
it.  A  monument  In  the  Nation  s  Capital,  or 
a  resumption  of  Norris'  forward  march,  such 
as  a  giant  power  public  grid  spanning  the 
West  and  maybe  the  Nation'  The  time  is 
pretty  short,  too.  until  July  11.  although 
the  whole  year  is  Norris'  centenary.  And  for 
that  matter  his  name  will  glow  brighter 
down  the  American  years  whether  we,  his 
beneficiaries,  do  anything  about  It  now  or 
not. 


ROOSKVEI.T    ON    NORHIS 

1    The  plare:    McCoolc.  Nebr. 

The  time    September  29.  1932. 

The  occasion ;  FranKlln  D.  Roosevelt, 
Democratic  Party  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  had  this  to  say  of  Senator 
George  W    Norris.  Republican,  of  Nebraska: 

"We  should  remember  that  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  history  asks  the  answer  to  ques- 
tions which  are  not  concerned  so  much  with 
what  you  and  I.  In  these  modern  days,  call 
ballyhoo  or  headlines,  as  they  are  with  much 
simpler   fundamentals. 

"History  asks  Did  the  man  have  integ- 
rity Did  the  man  have  unselfishness?  Did 
the  man  have  courage?  Did  the  man  have 
consistency?' 

"And  If  the  Individual  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  historic  microscope  measured  up  to 
an  rtffirmative  answer  to  these  questions, 
then  history  has  set  him  down  as  great  in- 
deed in   the  pages  of  all  the  years  to  come. 

"There  are  few  statesmen  in  America  today 
who  so  definitely  and  clearly  measure  up  to 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  four  questions 
as  does  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
George  W.  Norris.  In  his  rare  case,  history 
has  already  written  the  verdict. 

""Not  yovi  alone  In  Nebraska,  but  we  In 
every  part  of  the  Nation,  give  full  recogni- 
tion to  his  integrity,  to  his  unselfishness,  to 
his  courage,  and  to  his  consistency.  He 
stands  forth — whether  we  agree  with  him  on 
all  the  little  details  or  not — he  stands  forth 
as  the  very  perfect,  gentle  knight  of  Ameri- 
can  progressive  ideals. 

"I  am  hoping  that  at  this  moment  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls— thousands  of  first 
voters — are  listening  to  my  words,  for  I 
should  like  them  to  give  some  thought  and 
some  study  to  the  very  remarkable  public 
service  of  the  man  in  whose  hometown  I 
now  stand. 

"'I  should  like  them  to  read  of  the  able  and 
heroic  fight  on  behalf  of  the  average  citizen 
which  he  has  made  during  his  long  and 
honorable  career.  I  should  like  them  to 
know  that  sometimes  he  has  made  this  fight 
with  his  party,  and  sometimes — as  now — 
against  the  leader  of  his  party. 

"I  should  like  them  to  know  that  always 
he  has  been  thinking  of  the  rights  and  wel- 
fare of  the  average  citizen,  of  the  farmer,  the 
laborer,  the  small  businessman — yes  and  of 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  those  who  have 
been  born  to  or  have  acquired  greater  wealth 
But  especially  It  has  been  an  unselfish 
fight,  and  directed  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
little  fellow  who  has  the  fewest  friends  In 
high  places,  and  that  too  often  It  is  the  little 
fellow  who  has  been  forgotten  by  his  govern- 
ment." 

2.  The  place:  Omaha.  Nebraska. 
The  time:   October  10,  1936. 
The    occasion:    President    Roosevelt,    cam- 
paigning for  reelection,  declared: 

"First,  a  word  to  you  as  Nebraskans.  1 
hope  It  will  be  heard  by  the  citizens  of  the 
other  47  Stales  because  I  know  that  what  I 
am  going  to  say  represents  the  conviction 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  good  government,  clean  government, 
representative  government. 

"On  this  platform  .sits  a  man  whose  repu- 
tation   for  many   years  has  been   known   in 


every  community — a  man  old  In  years  but 
young  In  heart — a  man  who  through  all  these 
years  has  had  no  boss  but  his  own  con- 
science— and  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  given  to  the  Nation  by 
the   people  of    Nebraska — George    W.    Norris 

"Outside  of  my  own  State  of  New  York 
I  have  consistently  refrained  from  taking 
part  in  elections  in  any  other  State 

'"But  Senator  Norris"  name  has  t>een  en- 
tered as  a  candidate  for  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. And  to  my  rtile  of  nonpartlclpu- 
tion  In  State  elections  I  have  made— and  so 
long  as  he  lives  I  always  will  make — one  mag- 
nificently Justified  exception. 

"George  Norris'  candidacy  transcends 
State  and  party  lines  In  our  national  his- 
tory we  have  had  few  elder  statesmen  who, 
like  him,  have  preserved  the  aspirations  of 
youth  as  they  accumulated  the  wisdom  of 
years. 

"He  Is  one  of  the  major  prophets  of 
America. 

'"Help  this  great  American  to  continue  a 
historic  career  of  service. 

"Nebraska  will  be  doing  a  great  service, 
not  only  to  Itself  but  Ut  every  other  State 
In  the  Union  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
If  it  places  this  great  American  above  par- 
tisanship and  keeps  George  Norris  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States." 

3    The   place:    Washington,   D.C. 

The  time:  December  10.  1942. 

The  occasion :  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
honor  of  Senator  George  W.  Norris  heard 
this  letter  from  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt : 

"Dear  George:  You  can  understand.  I  am 
sure,  why  it  Isn't  possible  for  me  to  attend 
dinners  these  days,  nor  do  I  need  to  tell  you 
of  the  pleasure  It  would  give  me  to  be  with 
the  friends  who  are  gathering  in  your  honor 
tonight. 

"It  would  ever  be  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  Join  with  any  group  of  fellow 
Americans  whose  purpose  Is  to  recognize 
your  long  and  faithful  service  as  guardian 
of  the  public  interest.  Of  all  that  you  have 
done  for  your  country  and  for  your  fellow 
citizens  as  the  tireless  champion  of  liber- 
alism, I  have  spoken  many  times,  publicly 
and  privately. 

"Through  twoscore  years  you  have  been  a 
tower  of  strength  In  every  storm.  I  can 
only  reiterate  what  I  have  often  said  be- 
fore— that  In  our  national  history  we  have 
had  few  elder  statesmen  who,  like  you,  have 
preserved  the  aspirations  of  youth  as  they 
accumulated  the  wisdom  of  years. 

"'In  these  critical  days  we  need  your  coun- 
sel as  never  before  and  the  youth  of  the 
land  particularly  need  the  force  of  your  ex- 
ample which  has  been  as  a  beacon  light 
of  righteousness  for  more  than  a  generation 
Always  affectionately. 

■  Franklin  D    Roosevelt.' 


THE    COMMUNIST    CHALLENGE    TO 
DEMOCRATIC    PROCEDURES 

Ml.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worldwide  challenge  of  communism 
must  be  fought  by  the  free  nations  with 
alertness,  diligence,  and  intelligence  if 
we  are  to  win. 

The  temptation  to  adopt  some  of  the 
more  direct  tactics  of  the  Communists 
in  this  fight  is  almost  overwhelming. 
The  worth  of  the  piinciples  of  a  free 
society — when  faced  with  subversive  and 


conspiratorial  tactics — is  being  tested 
daily.  Throughout  the  world  we  face 
Communist  military  moves,  u.sually  by 
the  use  of  native  revolutionists  as  a 
front.  Korea.  Indochina.  Laos,  and 
Cuba  present  examples  of  Communist 
methods.  Before  any  of  these  mihtary 
moves  were  made,  however,  there  was  a 
time  period  of  CommunLst  subversion 
and  infllti-ation — a  softening  up  of  the 
existiiig  structures  of  government.  Dur- 
int{  this  .softening  up  process,  the  Com- 
munist infiltrators  used  the  liberties  of 
a  free  .society — .such  as  fi"ee  speech,  fiee 
assembly,  and  the  free  press  to  lay  the 
conspiratorial  foundations  for  Commu- 
nist governments,  which,  when  once  es- 
tablished, proceeded  to  abolish  these 
.selfsame  freedoms.  This  method  of 
operation  presents  to  democracies  their 
greatest  dilemma  and  their  severest  test. 

How  can  we  preserve  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  press  when  they 
are  being  used  to  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  our  fi"ee  society?  That 
is  the  difficult  question  we  seek  to  an- 
swer. 

The  problem  of  procedure  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Communist  activity  in  the 
United  States  has  concerned  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  House.  Over  the 
years,  I  have  joined  with  other  Members 
in  criticizing  some  of  the  procedures  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. I  find  that  I  am  still  critical  of 
cei-tain  procedures  under  which  the  com- 
mittee operates. 

I  have  been  critical  of  intemperate 
statements  by  staff  members  in  the  past. 
as  well  as  .some  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. Notwithstandmg  these  criticisms. 
I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  investigation 
by  a  congressional  committee  of  some 
type,  into  those  movements  of  the  ex- 
treme left  or  extreme  right. 

Perhaps  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  could  be  the  answer  to 
this  problem.  The  term  "un-American" 
is  too  vague  to  lend  itself  to  clarity  of 
meaning.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
cei"tainly  cast  doubt  on  the  definitions 
which  develop  in  regard  to  what  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  woi-d  "im-Ameri- 
can  happens  to  be.  Other  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  overturned  citations 
for  contempt  which  have  originated  in 
this  committee  on  the  groimds  of  im- 
proper procedure  or  unconstitutionality. 
These  decisions  are  controversial  in  .some 
quarters,  nevertheless  they  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed. 

I  do  not  join  with  any  group,  whether 
they  be  from  the  extreme  left  or  ex- 
treme right,  iii  their  vicious  personal  at- 
tacks on  either  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  judi- 
cial and  legislative  groups  are  men  of 
.sincere  dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
the  basic  liberties  guaranteed  by  our 
great  Constitution.  I  certainly  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  their 
decisions  or  actions,  but  I  refuse  to  at- 
tack them  on  the  basis  of  their  motives. 

I  have  discussed  these  matters  many 
times  with  my  colleague  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Clyde  Doyle,  who  serves 
as  one  of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
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tivities.  Mr.  Doyle  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  loyalty 
to  constitutional  principles  is  unques- 
tioned. He  is  a  fine  American.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Doyle]  has 
been  under  vicious  personal  attack  be- 
cause of  his  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  He 
could  have  solved  this  problem  at  any 
time  by  resignation  from  the  committee. 
He  would  have  been,  in  such  an  event, 
no  longer  a  target  for  abuse. 

Along  with  many  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  urged 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Doyle  1  to  stay  on  the  committee.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
been  reestablished  every  Congress  since 
it  was  made  a  permanent  committee  and 
there  being  little  likelihood  that  it  would 
be  abolished,  it  has  seemed  to  many 
Members  important  that  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  fairmindcd  and  pos- 
sessed of  judicial  qualifications  retain 
their  membership  on  the  committee. 

Certainly  Congressman  Clyde  Doyle 
pos,sesses  the  qualifications  noted.  In  my 
opinion,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Doyle]  has  exercised  a  moderating 
influence  on  the  procedures  of  this  com- 
mittee. He  has  studied  the  rules  of  the 
committee  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses to  appear  in  prepublic  hearings, 
to  have  the  advice  of  counsel  in  regard 
to  their  legal  rights  and  to  receive  fair 
treatment  during  their  appearance  as 
a  witness. 

As  a  result  of  Congiessman  Doyle's 
study  of  the  rules  of  procedure,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has  ac- 
cepted various  revisions  of  its  rules  and, 
I  understand,  that  new  and  improved 
rules  are  now  under  consideration  and 
will  soon  be  printed. 

In  a  democracy  we  deal  a  ith  facts  and 
situations  as  they  are  and  not  as  we 
would  like  them  to  be.  We  move  for- 
ward slowly  through  time  periods  of  edu- 
cation, p>ersuasion,  compromise,  and  fi- 
nally, action.  Each  of  these  four  steps 
are  i>artial  steps;  they  are  never  the 
full  stride  which  contestants  on  either 
side  of  an  issue  would  like  to  see  made. 
The  education  may  be  inadequate,  the 
persuasion  may  be  weak  because  of  dis- 
unity in  public  opinion  or  fears  of  real  or 
fancied  dangers.  The  compromise  may 
be  much  less  than  the  contestants  on 
either  side  desire  and  the  action  taken 
may  be  partial  in  nature  rather  than 
complete.  This  is  the  procedure  of  the 
democratic  proce.ss.  It  is  slow.  It  is  at 
times  frustrating.  In  the  face  of  this 
slowness  and  frustration,  we  are  prone 
to  compare  the  quick  and  decisive  ac- 
tions of  the  totalitarian  governments. 
We  are  tempted  sometimes  to  adopt  their 
methods  to  obtain  their  efficiency. 
When  we  are  tempted  let  us  examine 
closely  the  other  items  which  must  be 
included  in  the  totalitarian  package; 
that  is.  loss  of  individual  freedom,  lib- 
erty, and  dignity  and  the  degradation  of 
all  our  moral  and  spiritual  values  under 
the  brutish  impact  of  the  police  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  append  to  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  under  date  of  April  17,  1961. 


Golden  Ruli 

Representative  Cltdk  Dotle  extended  to 
House  Members  the  other  day  an  invitation 
which  ought  not  to  be  ignored — to  suggest 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  He  did  this  In  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rules  and  In  terms  indicating  a 
genuine  desire  to  meet  criticisms  of  the 
committee  and  Improve  its  procedure.  In 
the  same  spirit,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  DoTLE  specified  that  "'this  invitation  is 
not  extended  to  any  private  group  but  only 
to  the  Members  of  the  House."  we  offer  some 
observations   with  due  deference. 

Rules  are  not  the  real  remedy  for  the 
problem  presented  by  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  Its  trouble  lies  more 
In  what  it  tries  to  do  than  In  how  It  does  It. 
Often  It  aims  to  try  men  for  opinions,  as- 
sociations and  activities  which  are  not 
forbidden  by  law  and  to  subject  them  to 
punislunent  by  publicity  for  conduct  which 
the  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to  declare 
criminal.  Its  power  to  subpena  citizens  and 
hold  them  up  to  obloquy  operates,  we  think. 
to  Inhibit  the  freedom  of  expression  which 
is  basic  to  the  democratic  process. 

It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  procedural  rule 
that  could  curb  this  tendency.  Procedure 
that  would  ensure  a  fair  trial  would  cripple 
the  normal  and  proper  Investigating  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  What  is  needed  is 
not  formalization  of  proceedings  as  though 
the  committee  were  a  court  but  relaxed 
modes  of  Inquiry  so  that  the  committee  can 
do  Its  legitimate  work  effectively  without 
treading  on  the  rights  of  Individuals. 

The  only  rule  likely  to  bring  this  about 
Is  the  Golden  Rule — a  rule  of  consideration 
for  the  liberties  and  sensibilities  of  others. 
If  committee  members  will  remember  that 
they  are  neither  censors  nor  Inquisitors  but 
simply  agents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives empKDwered  to  obtain  Information  rele- 
vant to  the  discharge  of  the  House's  legisla- 
tive refponslbllltles.  they  will  cure  the 
conduct  which  has  brought  the  committee 
into  such  widespread  disrepute.  An  Indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  power  they  ex- 
ercise is  forbearance  and  respect  for  the 
right  of  freemen  to  hold  diverse  views. 


NEEDED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 
DISCLOSURE    ACT 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  submitted  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  encourage  voluntary  i>ension  plans  for 
self-employed  individuals  by  affording 
them  an  equitable  tax  standing  with 
wage  earners. 

This  Chamber  has  considered  this  pro- 
posal before  and  a  proposal  of  this  type, 
the  Keogh-Simpson  bill,  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  March  16  in  the  86th 
Congress.  Among  those  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  earlier 
was  one  proposed  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  the  late  Honorable  Daniel 
A.  Reed,  in  1951  and  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  present  law  piovides  that 
amounts  set  aside  by  an  employer  to  an 
employee's  credit  in  a  letirement  fund 
are  not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax 
until  they  are  withdrawn  or  made  avail- 


able. Without  this  tax  deferment,  these 
amounts  would  be  subject  to  current 
taxation.  However,  this  advantage  does 
not  cover  self-employed  persons,  such  as 
proprietors  of  small  businesses,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  farmers. 

This  proposal  would  permit  self-em- 
ployed F>ersons  to  defer  payment  of 
Federal  income  tax  on  earnings  set  aside 
for  their  retirement  up  to  10  percent  of 
annual  income,  pi-ovided  such  amounts 
do  not  exceed  $2,500. 

The  Treasury  Department  raised  ob- 
jections to  a  similar  proposal  and  in  so 
doing  suggested  that  an  alternative  be 
drafted  "to  secure  the  tax  rel.ef  for  their 
retirement  saving  only  by  establishing 
qualified  pension  plans  providing  com- 
parable benefits  for  their  own  emploj-ees 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis." 

The  present  version  of  the  bill  takes 
advantage  of  the  advice  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  as  developed  by  Senate 
hearings  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  suggests  an  amendment  to  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  to  clarify  the  technical  information 
required  by  section  7.  and  I  would  like 
to  make  explanations. 

Subsection  ibi  of  section  7  should  be 
amended  because  industrj'-wide.  multi- 
employer plans  do  not  have  records  of 
employees — they  only  have  records  of 
beneficiaries. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  should  be 
reca.st.  The  way  it  is  now  worded  is 
ambiguous.  A  plan  might  be  funded, 
that  is.  pensions  may  be  provided  under 
a  modified  pay-as-you-go  system 
through  the  establishing  of  a  liability  to 
be  carried  on  the  books  of  the  company 
for  this  specific  purpose.  The  costs  are 
then  met.  as  incurred,  by  the  allocation 
of  assets  against  this  liability.  The  re- 
serve assets  so  set  up  would  still  belong 
to  the  general  assets  of  the  company. 

Subsections  (f)(l>,  (f)(l)(D<.  and 
(f)<2)  of  section  7  need  to  be  amended 
since  their  meaning  is  misleading.  At 
present,  they  confuse  the  method  of 
funding  and  medium  of  funding  as  being 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

When  subsection  (b>  of  section  7  is 
recast,  subsection  (f)(3)  will  have  to  be 
changed  to  conform  with  it. 

Under  the  section  on  definitions,  sec- 
tion 3^a) .  it  is  necessary  to  add  three  of 
the  terms  used  in  the  act.  Without 
clarification,  these  terms  are  easily  mis- 
construed. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  these  suggested  changes. 


LINCOLN— A    CHRISTIAN 
STATESMAN 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwencel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  had  the  distinct 
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privilege  of  hearing  a  scholaily  address 
by  Prof.  William  Wolf,  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  during  the  last 
meeting  for  my  tenure  of  ofiBce  on  May 
10. 

Professor  Wolf  spoke  eloquently  on 
Lincoln  as  a  Christian  statesman,  and 
since  I  found  so  much  in  this  address 
which  should  be  considered  as  America 
gropes  for  a  moral  tone  to  characterize 
its  position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
today.  I  want  to  share  it  with  those  who 
could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting: 

"The  ^andest  fl^re  on  the  crowded  can- 
vas of  the  nineteenth  century" — this  was 
Walt  Whitman's  description  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  His  Judgment  has  not  only  been 
sustained  by  history.  It  has  been  deepened 
by  the  perspective  of  the  150  years  since  his 
birth.  Professor  Randall,  one  of  the  greatest 
Lincoln  scholars,  concluded  his  study  of  the 
Presidential  years  with  a  chapter  entitled 
"(jod's  Man  •• 

"Lincoln,"  he  wrote,  "was  a  man  of  more 
intense  religiosity  than  any  other  President 
the  United  States  ever  had.  •  •  •  Surely, 
among  successful  American  politicians, 
Lincoln  Is  unique  In  the  way  he  breathed 
the  spirit  of  Christ  while  disregarding  the 
letter  of  Christian  doctrine."  (J.  Randall, 
"Lincoln   the  President,"  IV,  pp.  375  ff.) 

The  focus  of  our  present  interest  Is  Lincoln 
as  a  Christian  statesman  and  Lincoln's  re- 
ligion as  Illuminating  the  spiritual  center  of 
American  history.  Let  us  allow  Lincoln  him- 
self to  sharpen  our  focus.  On  that  long,  cir- 
cuitous train  ride  from  Springfield  to  Wash- 
ington In  1861  the  President-elect  spoke 
many  times  about  the  Nation  as  God's  In- 
strument and  about  himself  as  open  to  God's 
guidance   and   direction. 

He  spoke  to  the  New  Jersey  legislators 
of  his  boyhood  excitement  in  reading  about 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  promise  In  it 
for  "all  the  people  of  the  world  for  all  time 
to  come.'  Then  he  added:  "I  shall  be  most 
happy  Indeed  If  I  shall  be  an  humble  In- 
strument In  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and 
of  this,  his  almost  chosen  people,  for  per- 
petuating the  object  of  that  great  struggle." 
("Collected  Works  of  A.  Lincoln,"  rv,  p.  238. 
Rutgers  Press.) 

These  two  themes — 'this  Nation  under 
God  ■  and  Lincoln  as  "God's  Instniment" — 
can  be  traced  through  the  Presidential  years 
as  they  increase  In  depth  and  in  consecra- 
tion and  as  they  more  and  more  penetrate 
each  other. 

After  a  period  of  doubting  Lincoln  had 
early  manifested  an  intellectual  interest  in 
the  Christian  faith  although  he  never  be- 
came an  actual  member  of  a  church.  After 
the  death  of  their  son  Eddie  In  1850  the 
Llncolns  began  attending  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Springfield.  They  continued  this 
regular  church  attendance  In  Washington. 
The  chief  Inspiration  religiously  for  Lincoln. 
however,  came  from  the  Bible.  He  had  a 
minute  and  profound  knowledge  of  Its  con- 
tents, greater  by  far  than  that  of  most  pres- 
ent-day clergymen. 

Lincoln  enjoyed  quoting  a  text  as  his  Im- 
mediate response  to  something  said  to  him. 
He  deflated  the  somewhat  pompous  Lord 
Lyons,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  made 
an  official  call  to  announce  formally  to  the 
President  In  the  name  of  his  gracious  sov- 
ereign Queen  Victoria  the  betrothal  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Princess  Alexander  of 
Denmark.  Said  Lincoln  to  the  bachelor  Am- 
bassador when  he  had  finished  his  commu- 
nication, "Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

Next  to  this  type  of  repartee,  he  liked  to 
quote  Scripture  In  answer  to  Scripture. 
Hugh  McCulIoch.  an  official  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  once  introduced  a  delegation 
of  New  York  bankers  with  much  deference. 
Speaking  of  their  patriotism  In  holding  the 


securities  of  the  Nation,  he  clinched  his 
commendation  of  them  with  the  text: 
"Where  the  treasure  is  there  will  the  heart 
be  also."  Lincoln,  like  a  crack  of  the  whip, 
rejoined,  ""There  is  another  text,  Mr.  Mc- 
CulIoch, which  might  apply,  "Where  the 
carcass  Is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.'  "  (HUl,  "A.  Lincoln,  Mxm  of  God." 
pp   269-70.) 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  Illustra- 
tions of  his  sharpness  in  tracking  down 
Biblical  texts  More  significant  than  these 
humorous  Items  for  his  maturing  faith  Is 
his  view  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
revelation  for  hlra.  Lincoln  told  his  life- 
time friend  Joshua  Speed  that  he  should 
take  all  of  the  Bible  that  he  could  on  reason 
and  the  rest  on  faith  and  that  he  would  live 
and  die  a  better  and  a  happier  man.  Lincoln 
si>elled  out  this  conviction  with  even  greater 
clarity  In  his  response  on  September  7.  1864, 
to  the  loyal  colored  people  of  Baltimore,  who 
presented  him  wltl  a  magnificently  bound 
Bible  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  work  for  the  Negro.  This  Is  one  of  the 
great  documents  of  Lincoln's  religious  con- 
fession. 

"In  regard  to  this  Great  Book.  I  have  but 
to  say.  It  Is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to 
man.  All  the  good  the  Savior  gave  to  the 
world  was  communicated  through  this  book. 
But  for  It  we  could  not  know  right  from 
wrong.  All  things  most  desirable  for  man's 
welfare,  here  and  hereafter,  are  to  be  found 
portrayed  In  :t."     {CWAL,  VII,  p.  542.) 

Lincoln's  religion  was  founded  upon  the 
bedrock  of  Scripture.  From  the  Bible  in  a 
quite  Independent  way  he  quarried  granite 
to  support  a  religious  Interpretation  of 
American  history  and  of  man's  vast  future. 

Lincoln  held  the  Nation  under  Gods 
Judgment.  He  was  very  far  removed  from 
a  current  type  of  piety  that  drags  God  In 
by  the  backdoor  In  the  last  paragraph.  A 
southern  newspaper  gave  wide  publicity  to 
one  of  Lincoln's  encounters  with  a  clergyman 
in  a  visiting  delegation.  The  minister  said 
he  hoped  "the  Lord  was  on  our  side."  When 
Lincoln  rejoined,  "I  don't  agree  with  you," 
the  mouths  of  all  were  stopped.  The  Presi- 
dent made  It  clearer.  "I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  that,  for  I  know  the  Lord  Is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  right.  But  It  Is 
my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and 
this  Nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 
(Carpenter,  "Six  Months  at  the  White 
Houfe,"  p.  282  ) 

Such  perspective  and  detachment  froni 
seLf-JustlAcatlon  Is  the  fruit  of  the  convic- 
tion that  God  Is  Lord  of  this  universe.  "Be- 
hold, the  nations  are  like  a  drop  from  a 
bucket,  anrl  are  accounted  as  the  dust  on 
the  scales."  (Isaiah  40:15)  In  his  procla- 
mation after  the  humiliating  disaster  of 
BuU  Run  In  July  1861  he  expressed  his  belief 
In  God  as  ruler  of  the  nations.  "It  is  fit 
and  becoming  In  all  people,  at  all  times, 
to  acknowledge  and  revere  the  supreme 
government  of  God;  to  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  His  chastisements;  to  confess  and 
deplore  their  sins  and  transgressions  In  the 
full  conviction  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
Is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  •  •  •  It  Is 
peculiarly  fit  lor  us  to  recognize  the  hand 
of  God  In  this  terrible  visitation,  and  In  sor- 
rowful remembrance  of  our  own  faults  and 
crimes  as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals,  to 
humble  ourrelves  before  Him.  and  to  pay 
for  His  mercy."      (CWAL,  IV.  p.  462.) 

After  Lincoln's  death  there  was  discovered 
among  his  papers  a  meditation  on  the  di- 
vine will.  His  secretaries.  Nlcolay  and  Hay. 
said  he  had  not  Intended  It  "to  be  seen  of 
men."  The  first  sentence  underlines  again 
the  basic  belief  that  God  Is  Is  control  of 
this  world.  "The  will  of  God  prevails.  In 
great  contests  each  party  claims  to  act  In 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Both  may 
be.  and  one  must  be  wrong.  God  cannot  be 
for,  and  against  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.     In   the   present  civil  war   it   Is   quite 


possible  that  God's  purpose  Is  something 
different  from  the  purpose  of  either  party — 
and  yet  the  human  instrumentalities,  work- 
ing Just  as  they  do,  are  of  the  best  adapta- 
tion to  effect  HU  purpose.  •  •  •••  (CWAL. 
V,  pp.  303-304.) 

The  Rutgers  editors  of  Lincoln's  collected 
works  date  this  piece  early  In  September 
1862,  following  the  second  defeat  at  Bull 
Run.  During  this  month  he  finally  decided 
to  Issue  the  preliminary  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  He  had  always  believed  slav- 
ery to  be  a  moral  wrong  and  had  early  risked 
his  political  future  by  calling  It  such  In  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  then  predominantly 
southern  In  orientation.  As  President,  how- 
ever, he  had  felt  that  his  sworn  duty  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  obligated  him  to  ac- 
cept slavery  where  it  already  existed.  Slowly 
he  moved  toward  emancipation,  convinced 
that  he  might  legally  free  the  slaves  only  as 
an  act  of  military  necessity. 

Oldeon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has 
recorded  In  his  diary  the  solemn  way  in 
which  Lincoln  announced  his  decision  to  his 
Cabinet   on   September    22,    1863. 

"We  have  a  special  Cabinet  meeting.  The 
subject  was  the  proclamation  concerning 
emancipating  slaves.  •  •  •  There  were 
some  differences  In  the  Cabinet,  but  he  had 
formed  his  own  conclusions,  and  made  his 
own  decisions.  He  had.  he  said,  made  a 
vow.  a  covenant,  that  if  God  gave  us  the 
victory  In  the  approaching  battle  (which 
had  Just  been  fought)  he  would  consider 
It  his  duty  to  move  forward  In  the  cause 
of  emancipation.  We  might  think  it 
strange,  he  said,  but  there  were  times  when 
he  felt  uncertain  how  to  act;  that  he  had 
in  this  way  submitted  the  disposal  of  mat- 
ters when  the  way  was  not  clear  to  his  mind 
what  he  should  do.  God  had  decided  this 
question  In  favor  of  the  slave.  He  was  sat- 
isfied It  was  right — was  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  vow  and  Its  results; 
his  mind  was  fixed,  his  decision  made:  but 
he  wished  his  paper  announcing  his  course 
to  be  as  correct  in  terms  as  it  could  be 
made  without  any  attempt  to  change  his 
determination.  For  that  was  fixed."  (At- 
lantic Monthly,  1909,  p.  369  ) 

The  testimony  Is  Incontrovertible.  Lin- 
coln reached  his  decision  about  the  timing 
of  the  proclamation  in  an  immediate  aware- 
ness of  the  presence  of  God.  The  solemn 
vow  and  covenant  could  become  dangerous 
In  the  hands  of  a  fanatic  or  even  of  a  lesser 
man  than  Lincoln.  The  taking  of  a  vow 
may  have  been  more  in  conformance  with 
Old  Testament  than  with  New  Testament 
religion,  but  the  practice  was  imbedded  In 
Lincoln's  biblical  piety  and  came  to  him  as 
part  of  the  early  religious  heritage  of  the 
Nation. 

Once  In  a  Ulk  with  L.  E.  Chittenden,  his 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  Lincoln  spelled  out 
further  his  sense  of  being  directed  by  Gods 
will.  "That  the  Almighty  does  make  use  of 
human  agencies,  and  directly  Intervenes  In 
human  affairs.  Is  one  of  the  plainest  state- 
ments In  the  Bible.  I  have  had  so  many 
evidences  of  HU  direction,  so  many  Instances 
when  I  have  been  controlled  by  some  other 
power  than  my  own  will,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  power  comes  from  above. 
•  •  •  I  am  satisfied  that,  when  the  Al- 
mighty wants  me  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  par- 
ticular thing,  he  finds  a  way  of  letting  me 
know  It."  (Chittenden  "Recollections,"  pp, 
448  ff.) 

The  decision  to  emancipate  the  slaves  had 
not  been  an  easy  one.  It  was  preceded  by 
the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  a  struggle  to 
know  the  will  of  God  on  the  matter.  The 
historian  Randall  comments  perceptively  on 
Lincoln's  decision:  "If  these  deliberations 
had  given  him  humility,  and  a  sense  of  as- 
sociation with  divine  purpose  (which  was 
more  than  once  Indicated),  they  had  also 
given  executive  confidence.  In  reaching  his 
Important  decision  there  Is  ample  reason  to 
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believe  that  Lincoln  had  not  only  endured 
anxious  hours,  but  had  undergone  a  signifi- 
cant Inner  experience  from  which  he 
emerged  with  quiet  serenity."  (Randall,  n, 
p.  161.) 

Lincoln's  strong  prophetic  sense  of  the  In- 
justice of  slavery  kindled  In  him  an  Indigna- 
tion at  those  clergymen  who  tried  to  defend 
the  peculiar  Institution.  There  Is  a  frag- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  classic  debates 
with  Douglas  with  a  reference  to  a  Dr.  Ross, 
a  minister  In  Alabama  who  wrote  a  pamphlet 
"Slavery  as  Ordained  of  God  "  in  1857. 

"The  sum  of  proslavery  tlieology  seems  to 
be  this:  "Slavery  Is  not  universally  right,  nor 
yet  universally  wrong;  It  Is  better  for  some 
people  to  be  slaves;  and.  in  such  cases,  It  is 
the  win  of  God  that  they  be  such." 

"Certainly  there  Is  no  contending  against 
the  will  of  God;  but  still  there  Is  some  diffi- 
culty In  ascertaining,  and  applying  it,  to 
particular  cases  For  Instance  we  will  sup- 
pose the  Reverend  Dr.  Ross  has  a  slave  named 
Sambo,  and  the  question  Is  "Is  It  the  will  of 
God  that  Sambo  shall  remain  a  slave,  or  be 
set  free?"  The  Almighty  gives  no  audible 
answer  to  the  question.  No  one  thinks  of 
asking  Sambo's  opinion  on  It.  So,  at  last, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  Dr.  Ross  Is  to  decide 
the  question.  And  while  he  considers  It,  he 
sits  In  the  shade,  with  gloves  on  his  hands, 
and  subsists  on  the  bread  that  Sambo  Is 
earning  In  the  burning  sun  If  he  decides 
that  God  wills  Sambo  to  continue  a  slave,  he 
thereby  retains  his  own  comfortable  posi- 
tion; but  If  he  decides  that  God  wills  Sambo 
to  be  free,  he  thereby  has  to  walk  out  of 
the  shade,  throw  off  his  gloves,  and  delve 
for  his  own  bread.  Will  Dr.  Ross  be  actuated 
by  that  perfect  Impartiality  which  has  ever 
been  considered  most  favorable  to  correct 
decisions? 

"But.  slavery  Is  good  for  some  people  As  a 
good  thing,  slavery  Is  strikingly  peculiar.  In 
this,  that  It  Is  the  only  good  thing  which  no 
man  ever  seeks  the  good  of.  for  himself. 

"'Nonsense.  Wolves  devouring  lambs,  not 
because  It  Is  good  for  their  own  greedy  maws, 
but  because  It  Is  good  for  the  lambs." 
(CWAL.  ni.  pp.  204-205  ) 

One  of  the  greatnesses  of  Lincoln  was  the 
way  he  held  to  strong  moral  positions  with- 
out the  usual  accompaniment  of  self- 
rlghteousness  or  smugness.  He  expressed 
this  rare  achievement  provisionally  In  his 
humor  and  In  an  ultimate  way  In  his  re- 
ligious evaluations.  To  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  that  congratulated  him  after  the 
Inauguration  he  said,  urging  forebearance 
and  re8p>ect  for  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  States.  "I  would  Inculcate  this 
Idea,  so  that  we  may  not,  like  Pharisees,  set 
ourselves  up  to  be  better  than  other  people." 
(CWAL.  IV.  p.  274  ) 

The  second  Inaugural  is  the  climax  of 
Llncolns  religious  development.  In  It  he 
gave  the  theme  of  "this  Nation  under  Ood" 
its  most  {xjwerful  expression.  Earlier,  in  the 
proclamation  after  Bull  Run.  he  had  urged 
the  Nation  to  see  the  hand  of  God  In  the 
terrible  visitation  of  war.  Increasingly  he 
defined  the  theological  Issue  In  the  conflict. 
His  papers  and  letters  show  his  belief  that 
Ood  willed  "His  almost  chosen  people"  like 
Israel  of  old  to  be  the  bearer  of  new  freedom 
to  all  men  everywhere.  The  Puritan  back- 
ground of  Lincoln's  confidence  In  American 
destiny  under  God  had  become  rationalized 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  Into  the 
dream  of  world  democracy  with  the  original 
religious  perspective  rapidly  disappearing 
Into  the  distance. 

With  his  Incisive  logic  Lincoln  gave  defini- 
tion to  America's  hope  for  democracy  In 
terms  compelling  to  his  contemporaries,  but 
he  also  sustained  that  vision  in  Its  original 
religious  rootage  and  reference  to  God's  will. 
The  religious  Interpretation  was  organic  and 
fundamental.  It  never  savored  of  a  pious 
but  irrelevant  afterthought  as  It  does  In  so 
much    contemporary    political    and    pulpit 


oratory.  The  depth  of  Lincoln's  religious 
interpretation  of  the  Nation's  history,  how- 
ever, was  not  merely  an  Inheritance  from 
the  past  but  a  living  power  of  rekindled 
Insight. 

Lincoln  Interpreted  the  slavery  Issue  in 
terms  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  His 
Puritan  forebears  would  have  called  It  a 
discerning  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  As 
Lincoln  analyzed  God's  Intention  to  lead 
men  Into  larger  freedom  and  appropriated 
to  his  use  the  language  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  sayings  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  he  came  In  the  context 
of  events  to  regard  slavery  as  a  contradic- 
tion of  God's  will.  This  defiance  of  God's 
Justice  had  been  built  Into  the  life  of  the 
Nation  and  was  therefore  subject  to  God's 
judgment. 

The  long,  unhappy  debates  over  the  slavery 
issue  had  weakened  the  Nation  and  made 
It  seem  hypocritical  to  aspiring  men  in  other 
countries.  For  somewhat  more  than  the  last 
year  of  his  life  Lincoln  understood  the 
tragedy  and  suffering  of  the  Civil  War  as 
God's  Judgment  upon  this  evil  and  as  punish- 
ment to  bring  about  Its  removal.  The  Judg- 
ment fell  upon  both  sides,  for  slavery  was 
a  national  and  not  merely  a  sectional  evil. 
The  North  had  also  prospered  from  the  cheap 
raw  materials  that  slave  labor  fed  Into  Its 
factories.  It  was  conceivable  to  Lincoln  that 
a  Just  God  might  allow  the  war  to  continue 
"until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondmen's 
250  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk." 
In  the  severe  language  of  Scripture  Lincoln 
held  the  Nation  under  Judgment :  "the  Judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether" 

But  the  judgments  of  God  have  as  their 
purpose  the  reformation  of  His  people.  The 
renewal  of  an  America  newly  dedicated  to 
the  Increase  of  freedom  had  been  his  theme 
at  Gettysburg  and  must  be  understood  as 
the  implied  correlative  here  of  the  emphasis 
upon  Judgment. 

The  leaven  of  Christianity  that  Is  at  work 
In  this  address  and  carries  the  analysis  of 
Judgment  beyond  that  of  an  Amos  or  a  Jere- 
miah Is  expressed  In  the  Savior's  warning 
about  the  peril  of  Judging.  It  Is  also  pres- 
ent In  the  scriptural  paraphrase  of  the  Sa- 
viors summary  of  the  law  and  of  St.  Pauls 
famous  chapter  on  love  that  Lincoln  achieves 
In  his  phrases  "With  malice  toward  none: 
with  charity  for  all."  The  disclaimer  of 
human  judgments  does  not  lead,  however, 
to  irresolution  In  action.  The  very  oppo- 
site Is  the  case.  Understanding  the  perspec- 
tive of  two  antagonists  before  the  Judgment 
seat  of  God  and  thereby  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  self-righteousness  fanaticism, 
there  comes  to  Lincoln  the  resource  of  "firm- 
ness In  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right." 

This  document  Is  one  of  the  most  astute 
pieces  of  theology  ever  written.  It  Is  also  a 
charter  of  Christian  ethics.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  call  Lincoln  a  theologian,  for  he 
was  obviously  not  one  in  any  technical 
sense.  There  are  many  profundities  in  the 
Christian  religion  which  he  never  did  Illumi- 
nate, but  In  the  area  of  his  vision  he  saw 
more  keenly  than  anyone  since  the  Inspired 
writers  of  the  Bible.  He  knew  he  stood  under 
the  living  God  of  history. 

He  understood,  for  example,  the  finlteness 
of  man"s  religious  pyerspectlve  without  there- 
by becoming  either  a  relativist  or  a  skeptic. 
He  achieved  a  perspective  above  partisan 
strife  that  was  not  shared  by  most  of  the 
Christlin  theologians  of  his  day  or  any  day. 
who  often  express  Christian  insights  In  ob- 
solete terms  In  a  way  that  defies  the  position 
of  man.  Lincoln  could  detach  himself  from 
his  own  Interested  participation  In  events 
and  submit  all.  Including  himself  as  Jtidg- 
ing.  to  higher  judgment.  The  highly  tenta- 
tive nature  of  his  own  judgments  do  not 
argue  uncertainty  or  Irresolution  but  simply 
confess  that  God  is  God  and  man  remains 
on  every  level  man. 


The  Second  Inaugural  Illuminates  the 
finlteness  of  man  when  In  sincerity  men 
embrace  opposite  courses  of  action  under 
the  conviction  that  each  Is  responsive  to 
Gods  will.  "Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and 
pray  to  the  same  God:  and  each  Invokes  His 
aid  against  the  other."  It  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  religion  has  exacerbated 
human  strife  by  clothing  diametrically  op- 
posite lines  of  activity  with  the  sanctions 
of  holiness. 

There  Is  a  fantlclsm  In  men  that  blinds 
them  to  the  truth  of  their  position.  In- 
creases their  self-righteousness,  and  Isolates 
them  from  their  fellows.  It  is  the  fallacy 
of  supposing  that  a  sincere  intention  to  do 
God"s  win  guarantees  that  what  I  sincerely 
do  Is  the  will  of  God.  Lincoln  could  detach 
himself  from  the  element  of  pretense  in 
the  Idealistic  claims  made  by  both  sides.  In 
his  meditation  of  the  Divine  Will  Lincoln 
opened  up  horizons  beyond  the  simple  but 
all  too  common  analysis — that  one  side  Is 
right  and  the  other  wrong.  Both  could  not 
be  right.  Each  might  be  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong  and  God  might  use  both  sides 
as  His  instruments  to  effect  a  result  not 
foreseen  by  either  side.  Lincoln  argued  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Civil  War.  "'Only 
God  can  claim  It,"'  he  once  said,  thereby 
stating  that  the  complexities  of  historical 
events  are  so  Involved  that  finite  man  can- 
not claim  infallible  insight  for  his  own  In- 
terpretations. Lincoln  expressed  this  again 
in  his  own  comments  on  the  Second  Inau- 
gural In  a  letter  to  Thurlow  Weed: 

"I  expect  the  latter  to  wear  as  well  as — 
perhaps  better  than — anything  I  have  pro- 
duced; but  I  believe  it  Is  not  immediately 
popular.  Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Almighty  and  them.  To  deny  It, 
however,  in  this  case.  Is  to  deny  that  there 
Is  a  God  governing  the  world:  It  Is  a  truth 
which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told:  and  as 
whatever  of  hiunlllatlon  there  Is  In  It.  falls 
most  directly  on  myself,  I  thought  others 
might  afford  for  me  to  tell  It."  (CWAL,  Vin. 
p.  356.) 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  divine  will  re- 
mains In  ultimate  mystery  need  not  lead  to 
a  despairing  or  resigned  agnosticism.  Be- 
cause Lincoln  was  aware  that  Providence 
would  overrule  the  element  of  pretension  In 
the  highly  Idealistic  claims  made  by  each 
side  he  was  not  therefore  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  responsible  action  undertaken 
by  either  side  would  necessarily  be  Irrelevant 
to  the  moral  Issue  The  mystery  Is  Illumi- 
nated by  meaning  like  lightning  In  the  night 
sky.  Knowing  that  God  and  not  Lincoln 
would  have  the  final  word  In  the  dilemma  of 
the  two  contestants  at  prayer,  he  could  yet 
venture  provisional  judgments  and  act 
resolutely  in  their  light.  "It  may  .^eem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a 
just  God's  assistance  In  wringing  their 
bre.id  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces 
•  •  •  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  In."  Llncolns  sympathy  for  the  dilemma 
of  the  Quakers,  caught  between  pacifism 
and  emancipation  as  a  act  In  war,  Is  another 
Illustration  of  the  depth  of  his  biblical 
spirituality  on  this  point. 

He  could  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  his 
foe  although  he  believed  him  wrong,  but  be- 
cause of  his  religious  perspective  he  could 
deal  magnanimously  and  forgivingly  without 
the  self-righteousness  of  the  victor.  This 
point  of  vantage  beyond  the  strife  of  fac- 
tions did  not,  however,  kill  the  nerve  of 
resolution.  Since  God  was  supreme  a  man 
might  act  without  fanaticism  and  hatred 
on  the  one  hand  and  without  torturing  doubt 
or  Irresolution  on  the  other. 

This  Is  the  charter  of  responsible  action 
for  the  Christian  citizen.  St.  Francis,  the 
loving,  gentle  imitator  of  Christ,  will  always 
be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  appeal, 
however,  of  the  ascetic  who  leaves  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  society  for  the  cultivation 
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of  Individual  piety  and  ecstatic  person-to- 
person  relationships  has  an  element  of  ro- 
manticism In  It.  Lincoln  represents  the 
responsible  Christian  citizen  of  this  world 
struggling  to  be  responsive  to  the  guidance 
of  God  amid  the  challenges  of  the  full  his- 
toric setting  of  man's  life.  Both  the  Chris- 
tian saint  and  the  Christian  statesman  are 
needed,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
which  one  more  fully  represents  the  demands 
of  a  God  revealed  through  the  Bible  as  the 
"Great  Disposer  of  Events." 

Lincoln's  religious  analysis  of  the  Nation's 
history  is  as  relevant  today  as  It  was  when 
he  painfully  developed  It.  One  has  only 
to  substitute  the  phrase  "segregation  In 
public  education  "  for  Lincoln's  word  "slav- 
ery" and  his  theological  analysis  becomes 
luminous.  America  stands  today  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  the  self-professed  de- 
fender of  democracy  in  areas  that  are  being 
progressively  Inundated  by  totalitarianism. 
Our  professed  defense  of  the  right  of  all  men 
everywhere  to  be  free  sounds  Increasingly 
hollow  to  multitudes  In  Asia  and  Africa  be- 
cause of  our  racial  discrimination  at  home. 
If  the  rising  colored  peoples  of  the  world 
turn  from  democracy  to  communism  partly 
because  of  our  racialism  the  security  of 
America  will  become  a  very  frail  thing.  And 
yet  "the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether." 

To  a  religious  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's destiny  that  If  as  meaningful  today  as 
for  the  crisis  of  the  ClvU  War,  Lincoln  adds 
a  dynamic  for  responsible  action  that  la 
equally  helpful.  Courageous  action  pray- 
erfully undertaken  In  openness  and  In  un- 
self -righteous  concern  for  all  men  Is  the 
leaven  that  can  alter  the  whole  lump.  It 
was  such  a  perspective  that  enabled  Lin- 
coln not  only  to  serve  the  Union  without 
Pharisaic  stances  but  also,  therefore,  to 
serve  it  more  effectively.  Those  who  wield 
great  power  are  often  snared  In  traps  of  their 
own  making  when  they  become  blinded  by 
considerations  of  prestige. 

Lincoln  could  concentrate  on  practical 
actions  needed  to  restore  the  Union  be- 
cause he  was  free  of  the  determination  to 
pvinish  the  South.  A  Christian  statesman- 
ship rooted  in  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
marks  the  address  he  made  on  the  evening 
of  April  11.  1865,  his  last  public  utterance. 
He  appealed  to  the  people  to  support  hla 
principles  and  action  for  reconstruction. 
"Let  us  all  Join  In  doing  the  pcts  necessary 
to  restoring  the  proper  practical  relations 
between  these  States  and  the  Union:  and 
each  forever  after,  innocently  indulge  his 
own  opinion  whether,  In  doing  the  acts,  he 
brought  the  States  from  without,  Into  the 
Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper  assistance, 
thev  never  having  been  out  of  it."  (CWAL, 
Vlli,  p.  403.) 

The  problems  of  national  reconciliation 
In  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind  when  the  bullet  struck  him  on 
Good  Friday.  He  carried  to  his  death  an- 
other item  of  unfinished  business  mentioned 
4  days  before  In  this  last  speech.  "Him 
from  whom  till  blessings  flow,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  A  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving 
is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  duly  promul- 
gated-     (CWAL,   VIII,  p.  399.) 

Lincoln  was  a  biblical  Christian,  or  to  be 
still  more  precise,  a  biblical  prophet  who  saw 
his  country  as  "God's  almost  chosen  peo- 
ple' called  to  world  responsibility  and  him- 
self as  "an  Instrument  of  God"  responsible 
"to  the  American  people,  to  the  Christian 
world,  to  hlstorv.  and  on  final  account  to 
God."     (CWAL.  VII.  p.  302.) 

The  Second  Inaugural  reads  like  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Bible.  In  It  there  are  14  ref- 
erences to  God,  4  direct  quotations  from 
Genesis.  Psalms,  and  Matthew,  and  other 
allusions  to  scriptural  teaching.  The  Lon- 
don Spectator  commented  prophetically  on 
this  masterpiece: 

"We  cannot  read  It  without  a  renewed  con- 
viction that  It  Is  the  noblest  political  docu- 


ment known  to  history,  and  should  have  for 
the  Nation  and  the  statesmen  he  left  behind 
him  something  of  a  sacred  and  almoat 
prophetic  character.  Surely,  none  was  ever 
written  under  a  stronger  sense  of  the  reality 
of  God's  ^'overnment.  And  certainly  none 
written  In  a  period  of  passionate  conflict 
ever  so  completely  excluded  the  partiality  of 
victorious  faction,  and  breathed  so  pure  a 
sUaln  of  mingled  Justice  and  mercy." 
(Carpenter,  p.  31.) 


no  chance  at  all  of  passage  of  the  bills  to 
which  the  article  refers  was  the  late  Repre- 
sentative B.   Prank  Murphy  of   Ohio. 

Robert  F.  Kleplncex. 


HON.  ROY  G.  FITZGERALD 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBRooK)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  recjuest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  likt?  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  HouoC  an  article  which 
app>eared  in  the  American  Bar  A.ssocia- 
tion  Journal  of  April  1961  which  was 
written  by  a  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Roy  G.  Fitz- 
gerald. It  is  particularly  interesting 
ind.  refreshint?  I  mi?ht  add,  to  review 
the  momentous  work  done  by  our  pred- 
ecessors in  the  Congress.  Many  val- 
uable contributions  have  been  made 
which  have  gone  relatively  unheralded. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  still  active  though 
86  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  1921  to  1931.  He  has 
climbed  Mt.  Rainier  and  swam  the  Bos- 
porus from  Asia  to  Europe  and  his  ac- 
complishments are  legend.  I  am  also 
enclosing  a  letter  from  my  good  friend, 
Robert  Klepinger,  a  Washington  attor- 
ney, which  sheds  further  light  on  this 
milestone: 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  The  enclosed  American  Bar 
Association  article  Is  a  Jewel.  Congressman 
Roy  G.  Fitzgerald,  the  dean  of  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  bar  and  who  represented  our  "Third 
Ohio  District  In  Congress,  Is  the  father  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  the  system  of 
cumulative  codification  of  the  Federal  laws. 
The  United  States  Code  Is,  of  course,  the 
greatest  accomplishment  In  the  field  of  revi- 
sion and  codification  ever  enacted.  The 
article  falls  to  state  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Laws  wa5  Colonel  Fitzgerald.  Under  his 
chairmanship  and  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  gathered  In  one 
volume  which  included  the  centuries  old 
British  and  Maryland  statutes  applicable  to 
the  District.  The  District  laws  as  of  this 
date  still  have  never  been  actually  revised 
as  distlng-aished  from  being  codified. 

In  1948  titles  18  and  28  of  the  Code  were 
revised  and  enacted  Into  positive  law.  Those 
titles  contained  the  laws  relating  to  crimes 
and  criminal  procedure,  and  to  the  Judiciary 
and  Judical  procedure,  and  represented  the 
most  careful  and  accurate  revision  and  sim- 
plification ever  presented  to  the  Congress. 
The  monumental  task  required  4  years 
and  was  performed  by  the  original  compilers 
of  the  Code,  the  West  Publishing  Co.  and 
the  Edward  Thompson  Co. 

I  well  recall  "An  Afternoon  In  Congress" 
as  I  was  clerk  to  Mr  Fitzgerald's  committee 
from  1925  until  1934.  Incidentally,  the 
Congressman    who    was    certain    there    was 


An  Ajternoon  in  Congress 

The  code  of  the  United  States  laws  has 
been  enacted  Into  law,  clearing  the  chaos 
that  had  resulted  from  neglect  to  collect  the 
permanent  law  since  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1878.  No  one  knew  what  the  law  was.  hidden 
In  40-odd  volumes.  Two  Commissions  of 
Congress  had  worked  on  the  problem  In  vain. 
The  House  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Laws  was  established  and  a  special  committee 
to  cooperate  was  set  up  in  the  Senate.  Col. 
Edward  Little,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws,  wore  his 
life  out  at  the  task.  He  prepared  a  code  and 
had  It  adopted  by  the  House,  but  as  It  was 
called  The  Little  Code,  the  Senate  committee 
chairman  seemed  hostile. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  appointed  to  press  the  matter. 
Cases  were  being  reversed  upon  the  discovery 
of  an  obscure  law.  A  bill  was  pending  In  the 
Senate  to  amend  a  law  which  had  been  re- 
pealed. "An  attempt  to  hang  a  picture  on 
a  wall  that  had  been  torn  down." 

At  Colonel  Little's  death,  the  new  chair- 
man received  better  cooperation  from  the 
Senate  through  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  help  of 
the  West  Publishing  Co.  was  secured.  The 
code  was  prepared  and  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  the  Senate  committee  dis- 
solved. 

Then  Senator  Robert  La  Follette,  stirred  by 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  some  labor  leaders 
that  the  code  was  a  scheme  to  cheat  the 
unions,  in  some  mysterious  way,  had  the 
Senate  pass  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  code 
would  be  but  prima  facie  evidence  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  resist  any  further  code 
legislation  unless  the  House  concurred  in  his 
amendment. 

The  House  convened  at  noon  on  May  29, 
1929.  the  last  day  of  the  semlon  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Laws  was  Interested  in  three  bills — 
the  Senate  bill  of  Senator  La  Follette.  and 
bills  to  proTlde  cumulative  codification  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  By  unanimous 
consent  he  secured  their  passage  The  pro- 
cedure was  to  have  bills  enrolled  after  ad- 
journment and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  next 
day.  The  enrollment  clerk  was  persuaded 
to  enroll  them  at  once  and  permit  the  chair- 
man to  take  them  to  the  Senate.  He  took 
them  and  handed  them  to  George  W  Norrls, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
asked  him  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  approve  the  two  cumulative  codifi- 
cation bills.  He  said,  "Impossible — the 
Congress  will  adjourn  In  a  few  hours  and 
all  the  Senators  are  too  busy  It's  uselen 
anyway,  for  we've  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment not  to  take  up  any  bill  that  hasnt 
been  on  our  calendar  24  hours."  The 
House  chairman  persisted  and  asked  him  to 
have  tiie  committee  polled  on  the  two 
bills.  He  was  opposed  to  the  polling  of  a 
committee.  The  House  chairman  went  to 
Thomas  G.  Walsh,  ranking  Democrat  of  the 
committee.  The  House  chairman  went  to 
Walsh.  He  was  opposed  to  the  polling  of 
the  committee,  but  finally  said,  "If  Senator 
Norrls  wanted  it,  all  right."  The  chair- 
man reported  to  Senator  Norrls  that  Sena- 
tor Walsh  would  "go  along."  The  House 
chairman  then  descended  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  office,  the  only  such  office  in  the 
Capitol  building,  and  there  found  a  clerk, 
Allen  R.  Cozier,  who  took  his  dictation  on 
the  typewriter,  reporting  that  the  Senate 
committee  has  considered  the  bills  and 
recommended  their  passage.  Cozier  ac- 
companied him  to  the  Senate  floor  and  had 
the  two  reports  signed  by  Senator  Norris, 
and   borrowing  his  pen,   went  through   the 
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Senate  and  secured  the  signatures  of  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  House  chairman  handed  them 
to  Senator  Norrls  and  asked  him  to  seek 
recognition  by  the  Vice  President.  Again 
he  said.  "See  Senator  Walsh."  They  were 
handed  to  Senator  Walsh  who  was  told  that 
the  House  had  concurred  In  the  La  Follette 
amendment  to  the  code.  Senator  Walsh 
arose.  Vice  President  Curtis  said,  "For  what 
purpose  does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
rise?"  He  replied,  "I  move  that  the  Rules 
of  the  Senate  be  Huspended  and  that  the 
House  bills  for  the  cumulative  codification 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  pass."  Senator 
La  Follette  demanded  to  know  about  his 
amendment  to  the  code  and  was  told  that 
It  had  been  passed  by  the  House.  Senator 
David  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  asked,  "What 
number  are  these  bills  on  our  calendar?" 
turning  through  Its  pages.  Senator  Walsh 
Bald,  "They  are  not  on  the  calendar,"  and 
as  Reed  hesitated,  the  Vice  President  said. 
"I  hear  no  objection,  the  bills  are  passed." 
The  Senate  had  passed  Into  law  two  bills 
which  no  Senator  had  read. 

The  chairman  returned  to  the  House  and 
asked  a  Congressman  of  greater  experi- 
ence, "What  chance  Is  there  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  a  bin  that  we  passed  here  this 
afternoon?"  He  replied.  "No  cliance  In  a 
million.     No  chance  at  all." 

Rot   O    FiTzcraALD. 

Dattx>i*.  Ohio. 


cold,  a  splitting   hefidache,   a  lame   back,   a 
smashed  fingernail. 

Only  the  ones  who  are  mentally  healthy 
and  morally  responsible  go  31  years  without 
missing  a  day. 


THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  ON  THE  JOB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
ScHENCKl    is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so 
easy  to  criticize  and  call  attention  to 
mistakes  and  unfaithful  service.  It  is 
far  more  imp>ortiint,  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  give  well  des<jrved  recognition  when 
Important  tasks  are  done  faithfully  and 
well  by  dedicated  Government  employ- 
ees. An  unusual  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees go  about  their  duties  in  a  quiet, 
eflflcient  manner  day  after  (^ay.  Even 
though  they,  like  everyone  else  do  not  al- 
ways feel  full  of  pep  and  vigor  each  day 
and  even  though  they  have  accumulated 
sick  leave  which  can  be  used,  they  re- 
port daily  and  work  daily  because  they 
have  a  deep  j^nse  of  responsibility. 
Such  devotion  to  duties  and  personal 
responsibilities  Ls  found  among  many 
Federal  employees  in  all  branches  of  our 
Government  and,  unfortunately,  is  not 
given  the  recognition  so  richly  deserved. 

One  such  instance  came  to  light  only 
recently  and  was  the  subject  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  was 
reported  in  the  Miamisburg  News.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  this  editorial  and  news  story, 
reprinted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Daytor.  Dally  News.  May  2.  1961] 
In  Bcdt  and  SPiarr 

During  all  of  his  31  years  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  William  P.  Bonner 
never  missed  a  diy's  work.  Starting  in  as 
an  airplane  mechanic's  help>er.  he  was  a  fore- 
man in  the  flight  and  engineering  test  group 
at  the  time  of  hit  retirement.  He  has  been 
dubbed  by  fellow  employees  "the  healthiest 
man  on  the  base." 

Healthy  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the 
word.  Not  Just  physically  healthy.  The 
man  enjoying  the  soundest  bodily  health 
Is   bound   to  have   his  bad  days.     A  rough 


I  From  the  Miamisburg  News,  May  4,  1961] 

MiAMisDURO  Man  Retires  at  WrightPattek- 

soN  AFB  With  Uniqux  Recob.d 

After  more  than  31  years  of  service  In  the 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  William  P  Bonner 
of  4034  Maue  Road,  retired  last  weekend 
leaving  behind  an  outstanding  on-the-job 
record. 

In  1959,  after  completing  30  years  of  serv- 
ice without  taking  a  day's  sick  leave.  Bon- 
ner was  given  the  "Healthiest  Man  at 
Wright  Field"  title  by  his  fellow  employees. 
He  extended  his  record  to  his  retlrem'?nt  date. 
When  elected  "healthiest  man"  a.-id  upon 
being  Interviewed,  he  said  he  guesse-a  he  was 
"Just  lucky"  for  he  ate  no  special  diets  and 
took  no  special  exercises. 

Bonner  has  been  an  experimental  elec- 
tronic systems  modification  foreman  In  the 
Flight  and  Engineering  Test  Group  at  the 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division.  He  began  his 
career  In  October  1929  as  an  airplane  me- 
chanic's helper  and  remained  In  the  same 
department  throughout  his  career,  progress- 
ing to  the  foremanshlp  during  World  War  II. 

Civilian  employees  of  the  division  number- 
ing 225  were  honored  last  week  at  an  awards 
ceremony,  many  receiving  pins  for  lengthy 
service,  others  gaining  recognition  for  in- 
ventions and  money  or  laborsavlng  sugges- 
tions. In  the  latter  category  one  of  those 
receiving  recognition  was  Thoma.?  J.  Mc- 
Gulre,  603  Buckeye  Street,  Miamisburg. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORGANIZATION    OF   AMERICAN 
STATES 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
considerable  debate  here  today  about 
Cuba,  and  we  have  a  resolution  which 
will  be  voted  on  on  Wednesday  relating 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  situation  in  Cuba.  Previously — 
last  June  25  to  be  correct — I  had  ex- 
pressed some  concern  about  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  Now  we 
have  had  a  discussion  a  few  minutes 
ago  about  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity. We  have  asked  that  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  make  a  study 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  fea- 
sible to  have  a  university.  I  would  sug- 
gest it  would  be  much  t)etter  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to 
make  a  study  on  how  to  get  rid  of  com- 
munism in  Cuba.  That,  after  all,  should 
be  the  prime  objective  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  the  prime 
objective  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We  have  long  since  passed  the  time 
when  we  should  continue  to  accept  the 
insults  and  the  indignities  that  we  have 
received  from  Cuba.    I  made  this  same 


statement   on   the   floor   last   June.      I 
repeat  it  now. 

Now,  I  am  concerned  about  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  want  to  read,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
that  point,  the  article  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  which,  in  my 
opinion,  repeals  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
And,  if  we  repeal  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
then  surely  we  are  in  trouble.  Let  me 
read  it.  It  is  article  15  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  this  is 
what  it  says: 

No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  interrene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever.  In  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  state.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but 
also  any  other  form  of  interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  state  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements. 

Now,  let  us  analv'ze  it.  "No  State" — 
that  would  mean  the  United  States — 
"or  group  of  States,"  which  would  mean 
those  that  were  today  petitioning  to  do 
something,  "has  the  right  to  intervene, 
directly  or  indirectly,'"  and  today  by  this 
resolution  which  we  will  vote  on 
Wednesday,  we  are  indirectly  attempting 
to  do  this,  "for  any  reason  whatever,  ii| 
the  internal  or  external  afiairs" — now, 
this  is  the  internal  affairs  we  are  talking 
about  of  Cuba,  which  is  prohibited  by 
this  article  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States — "of  any  other  State.  The 
foregoing  principle  prohibits  not  only 
armed  force  " — but  listen  Xo  this,  Mr. 
Speaker — "but  also  any  other  form  of 
interference  or  attempted  threat  against 
the  personality  of  the  State" — and  listen 
to  this — "or  against  its  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  elements." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  poses 
a  very  serious  question  which  this  Con- 
gress should  consider.  I  think  it  poses 
a  very  serious  question  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  should  consider  before 
voting  on  these  resolutions  next  Wednes- 
day, because  in  a  specific  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine  it  was  stated  that  this  one 
resolution  endorses  this  provision  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  want  to  endorse  a  pro- 
hibition against  our  taking  any  action  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  economic,  cul- 
tural, or  by  force  against  communism, 
just  90  miles  off  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  believe  that  with  any  reading  that 
we  can  give  this,  this  particular  provi- 
sion negates  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
so  many  of  us  have  talked  about  in  the 
past.  And,  if  we  have  done  this,  then 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  that,  instead  of 
a  resolution  providing  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  study  uni- 
versities or  a  resolution  asking  them  to 
make  some  statement,  we  ask  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  take 
some  action  against  communism  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  it, 
that  we  do  it  ourselves,  because  if  we 
do  not  do  it,  we  are  soon  going  to  find 
communism  spreading  throughout  this 
entire  hemisphere.  I  am  concerned.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  my  country.  We  seem  to 
bellow  loud  and  carry  a  toothpick,  let 
us  return  to  a  policy  of  self-preservation 
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and  carry  a  big  stick  and  speak  softly. 
I  fear  our  countrymen  are  becoming  a 
bit  weary  of  resolutions,  and  appeal  to 
others  rather  than  our  taking  care  of 
our  own. 

Let  us  stand  firm  and  make  it  clear 
to  all  that  we  shall  with  courage  protect 
and  defend  our  heritage  and  our  rights. 


WELFARE    AND    PENSION    PLANS 
DISCLOSURE    ACT 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  RoosfveltI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  17,  the  special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  begins  hearings  on  bills  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  the  firct  witness.  Views  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  are  incorporated 
in  a  letter  of  August  9,  1960.  that  fol- 
lows. The  Secretary  outlines  the  need 
for  revision  of  the  act.  citing  that  neither 
its  reporting  nor  disclosure  pui-poses  are 
being  effectively  achieved.  As  chairman 
Of  the  subconunittee  that  will  begin 
hearings  on  this  act.  I  feel  the  informa- 
tion is  particularly  pertinent,  and  under 
Xinanimous  consent  I  include  the  letter 
in  the  Record  for  study  by  my  col- 
leagues : 

Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC  August  9.  1960. 
The  President  or  the  Senate. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sir:  Two  years  ago  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  At  the  time  of  Its  adoption  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  expressed  misgivings  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  law  and  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  reappraise  the  act  at  a  later  date  on 
the  basis  of  subsequent  experience. 

In  view  of  these  expressions  of  doubt  and 
concern  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  legis- 
lation, I  am  submitting  to  you  a  report  cov- 
ering the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
during  the  first  18  months  of  Its  existence. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  became  effec- 
tive January  l.  1959.  It  was  enacted  by  the 
85th  Congress  after  investigations  and  hear- 
ings by  both  Houses  of  Congress  extending 
over  several  years.  These  investigations 
clearly  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  full 
disclosure  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  pro- 
visions and  operations  of  employee  welfare 
and  pension  benefit  plans. 

The  President  in  signing  the  bill  Into  law 
(Public  Law  85-836)  on  August  28,  1958, 
noted  a  number  of  shortcomings  in  the  legis- 
lation and  stated  that  he  had  approved  the 
act  "because  it  establishes  a  precedent  of 
Federal  responsibility  in  this  area.  It  does 
little  else  "  He  declared  that  "if  the  bill  Is 
to  be  at  all  effective  it  will  require  extensive 
amendment  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress." 

The  President,  both  in  1959  and  in  1960. 
has  made  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  strengthening  amendments  to 
the  Welfare  and  Pensions  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  Although  bills  to  carry  out  his  recom- 
mendations were  introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  no  legislative  action  has  been 
taken.  Experience  in  administering  the  law 
shows   a   substantial   amount    of    confusion 


and  noncompliance  on  the  i>art  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  Its  modest  provisions. 
Meanwhile,  jver  a  half  million  dollars  is  be- 
ing spent  annually  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  an  attempt  to  administer  the  law 
while  the  cc«t  to  those  required  to  prepare 
reports  undoubtedly  runs  into  the  millions. 

As  the  law  is  now  written,  neither  Its  re- 
porting nor  Its  disclosure  purposes  are  being 
effectively  achieved.  Nor  Is  it  likely  these 
important  objectives  can  be  accomplished 
unless  the  law  is  substantially  strengthened. 
The  inability  of  administrators  of  employee 
benefit  plans  to  obtain  authoritative  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Act's  provisions  has  caused 
confusion  and  contributed  to  the  siibstantlal 
degree  of  noncompliance  and  inadequate  re- 
porting which  has  occurred.  The  lack  of 
either  investigatory  or  enforcement  powers 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  seriously 
handicappetl  the  Department  and  affords  no 
persuasive  deterrent  to  those  who  wish  to 
ignore  its  provisions,  or  to  manipulate  or 
embezzle  funds. 

For  example: 

1.  The  number  of  plan  descriptions  (142,- 
500)  which  have  been  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic disclosure  is  many  thousands  short  of  the 
number  of  plans  believed  to  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  act. 

2.  Based  upon  information  relating  to  the 
frequency  of  changes  in  employee  benefit 
plans  It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  plan 
amendments  siibmitted  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  under  the  requirements  of  the  act 
is  thousands  short  of  the  total  number  which 
should  have  been  submitted  and  thus  full 
and  current  details  of  these  plans  are  not 
available  for  public  disclosure. 

3.  The  law  requires  that  for  each  descrip- 
tion of  an  employee  welfare  or  j>enslon 
benefit  plan  the  plan  administrator  shall  file 
an  annual  report  covering  the  operations  of 
that  plan.  By  June  30,  1960.  only  100.500 
annual  financial  reports  had  been  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  Not  only  were 
some  15,000  to  20,000  reports  delinquent  and 
in  violation  of  the  law  after  June  30  but 
thousands  of  other  submissions  consolidated 
the  financial  data  for  several  plans  into  a 
single  report  contrary  to  the  explicit  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

4.  Moreover,  obvious  defects  and  omissions 
are  clearly  evident  in  thousands  of  reports 
which  have  been  filed  and  thus  patently  not 
In  compliance  with  the  law.  In  many  in- 
stances, after  these  deficiencies  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  plan  administra- 
tors, they  remain  uncorrected.  Under  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  the  Department  can 
take  no  further  action. 

5.  Finally,  the  overall  adequacy  or  ac- 
curacy of  seemingly  complete  reports  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  cannot  be 
effectively  determined  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  rulemaking,  investigatory  or  en- 
forcement authority  thus  leaving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  all  practical  pvirposes, 
powerless  to  uncover  abuses. 

These  examples  are  clearly  symptomatic  of 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  act.  The 
net  effect,  tx)  date,  raises  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  retaining  so  weak  a  law  on 
the  statute  books.  To  continue  the  law  in 
its  present  form  in  the  belief  that  it  assures 
adequate  protective  safeguards  Is  a  shameful 
Illusion.  To  abandon  it  entirely,  however, 
would  be  an  act  of  betrayal  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  a  right  to  a  sense  of 
security  that  the  billions  of  dollars  annually 
received  and  disbursed  by  these  plans  are 
being  honestly  and  prudently  managed. 

The  only  recourse,  therefore,  is  the  prompt 
amendment  of  the  act  to  require,  among 
other  considerations,  that  reports  should  be 
complete  and  meaningful  and  timely  filed: 
that  plan  administrators  should  be  entitled 
to  receive  authoritative  Interpretations  of 
the  act's  provisions:  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  have  the  appropriate 


Investigatory  and  enforcement  powers  cu«- 
tomeu-lly  granted  by  the  Congress  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  legislation  it  has 
adopted. 

The  attached  report  enlarges  on  these  mat- 
ters. It  also  iescribes  the  nature  of  the 
specific  recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  strengthening  amendments.  These 
necessary  Improvements  in  the  present  act 
are  reflected  In  bills  Introduced  in  1959  by 
Senator  Scott  (S.  2650)  and  by  Congress- 
man Prelinghctsen  (H.R.  7489)  which  are 
still  awaiting  action  by  the  Congress. 

I  again  urge  their  speedy  adoption. 

Respectfully  submitted 

James  P.  Mitchell. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
civil  rights  legislation  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  brought  before  this  Con- 
gress not  with  the  intention  that  it  be 
acted  upon  immediately,  but  rather  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  If  our  present 
law  in  resf>ect  to  court  appointed  ref- 
erees in  matters  of  evaluation  involv- 
ing denial  of  voting  rights  to  American 
citizens  proves  ineffective,  an  alternative 
solution  will  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
Should  the  present  law  prove  ineffective 
and  an  alternative  plan  become  im- 
perative, this  proposal  is  readily  avail- 
able lor  consideration  by  my  colleagues. 


PROPOSED  KLM  CONCESSION 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  PriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  fiom 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  I  Mr,  JarmanJ 
made  a  most  illuminating  addiess  be- 
fore this  body  last  Tuesday.  Unfortu- 
nately, Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  business  prevented  my  being 
on  the  floor  while  this  talk  was  delivered. 

Since  then,  I  have  read  the  speech  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  sensible. 
Intelligent  remarks  of  several  of  our  col- 
leagues who  associated  themselves  with 
the  Oklahoma  gentleman's  thesis.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  them  in  asking  that 
the  Congress  pay  particularly  close  at- 
tention to  negotiations  now  in  progress 
between  our  State  Department  and  Neth- 
erlands Government  representatives. 

Air  rights  are  valuable  commodities 
these  days;  they  should  not  be  disposed 
of  free  of  charge  or  at  bargain  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  edition  of 
Babson's  Washington  Report  covers  the 
KLM  situation  particularly  well.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  this  brief 
analysis  as  a  part  of  the  Record: 

President  Kennedy  Is  under  strong  pres- 
sure from  the  Netherlands  Government  to 
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make  Los  Angeles  another  American  port  of 
call  for  KLM  the  Royal  Dutch  AlrUne. 

There  are  rumort  that  the  Netherlanders 
are  so  serious  In  their  demand  that  veiled 
threats  of  a  Dutch  withdrawal  from  NATO 
are  Involved. 

American -flag  International  airlines  are 
Justifiably  concerned.  Such  a  concession  to 
TfT.M  could  provide  new  wedges  for  airlines 
of  other  nations — most  of  them  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  their  governments — to  demand 
similar  expansion  of  operating  facilities  in 
the  United  States. 

Already  harassed  by  competition  from  sub- 
sidized foreign  airlines,  the  U.S.  carriers  are 
In  danger  of  being  backed  against  the  wall, 
by  the  impractical  generosity  of  their  own 
Government. 

Strong  U.S.  oversea  airlines  are  vital  to  ovir 
national  security.  Other  nations  recognize 
this  fact  of  life.     It's  time  we  did,  too. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Auchincloss 
<at  the  request  cf  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin >,  for  May  15  through  May  18,  on 
account  of  death  in  his  family. 


SPECIAL    OFIDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  soiy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wsis  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price,  for  30  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day, May  18.  1961. 

Mr.  Olsen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Weis)  for  1  hour  on  Wednesday. 
May  17,  1961. 

Mr.  ScHiNCK  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis>  for  5  minutes  today,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ScHWFNCEi.,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  30  minutes  to- 
morrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Felly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Wi.is)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Jttdd. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Nc^RRELL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FOGARTY. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Scmate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  201.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Zunl  Tribe 
approximately  610  acres  of  federally  owned 


land:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  322.  An  act  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  507.  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Washington  for  Indians  of  the  Quinalelt 
Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 

S.  751.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

S.  1208.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
506.  86th  Congress  (74  Stat.  199),  approved 
June  11,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1215.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  1289.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337  and 
4200  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  eliminate  the  oath  require- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  export  mani- 
fests; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

S.  1719  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HH.  2195  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese  of 
San  Diego  Education  and  Welfare  Corp. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1372.  An  act  to  authorlBc  the  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  pooled  acre- 
age allotments 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p  m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Assl-stant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
through  exchange  the  Great  Falls  property 
In  the  State  of  Virginia  for  administration  in 
connection  with  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Cc«nmlttee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

903.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental    appropriations    for    the    fiscal 


year  1961  in  the  amount  of  $48,034,000  for 
various  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
(H.  Doc.  No.  161);  to  the  ComnrUttee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

904.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fl£cal  year 
1962  Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  $100,000  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Ccanmisslon  (H.  Doc.  No.  162);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bUl  to  authorize  the  loan  oi  naval 
vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries  and  the 
extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now 
in  existence";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

906.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title  IV 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

907.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  US.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the 
court's  order  relating  to  the  case  of  Wilma  D. 
Marsh  v.  The  United  States  (No.  Congres- 
sional 3-58),  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
House  Resolution  613.  85th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

906.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Safety  Oouncll,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  National  Safety  Council  for  the 
year  1960,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  259,  83d 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  rep>eal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  and  vessel  Inspection  laws";  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pursuant  to  section  1(f)  of 
the  Act  of  June  1,  1960  (74  Stat.  151);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  propKJsed  bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to 
equalize  the  provisions  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
the  remains  of  veterans  who  die  In  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  to  the  place  of  bur- 
ial"; to  the  (Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  11, 
1961,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  12,  1961: 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  H.R.  6874.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
391).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  May  15,  1961] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xill,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FOGARTY:  Committee  on  App>roprl- 
atlons.  HR.  7035.  A  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for   the   Departments   of  Labor,   and 
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Healtlx.  Sducatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  392) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

lir.  COGLXY:  Conunlttec  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  7030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  393) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  FOOARTT. 
H.M.  7035.  A  bill  maXlng  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  M/RTIN  of  Nebraska: 
H  Jl.  7036.  A  bill  to  prohibit  strllies  at  de- 
fense fHCllities;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLKR: 
HJa.  7037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3238  of 
titl«i  18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7038.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7039.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  50  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related 
Information;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT; 

H.R.  7040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 

Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act   to  clarify  the 

technical  Information  required  by  section  7; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
H.R.  7041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dlTldual's  entitlement  to  child's  insiirance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18.  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  attending 
high  school  or  college;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  7042.  A  bill  to  add  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI : 
H.R.  7043.  A  bill  to  extend  to  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  the 
benefits  of  salary  Increases  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  salary  protection  for  post- 
al field  service  employees  in  certain  cases 
of  reduction  in  salary  standing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Bi«r.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  7044.  A   bill   to   amend    section   35   of 
chapter   in   of   the   Life    Insurance    Act   for 
the  District  of  Colimabia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H  R.  7045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation over  a  60-month  period  of  certain 
civil  defense  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  7046.  A  bill  to  provide  reimbursement 
for  New  York  City  for  the  portion  of  the 
costs  of  its  police  department  attributable 
to  providing  protection  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  delegates  thereto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr   SAYLOR: 

HR.  7047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Dlsclosxire  Act  to  clarify 
the  technical  Information  required  by  sec- 
tion 7;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Kentucky: 

H.R.  7048.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  annual 
Income  of  an  Individual  eligible  for  pension, 
payments  of  State  bonus  for  military  service 
shall  be  excluded;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  7049.  A  bin  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  Incentive  pay  for  duty  performed  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  involving 
space  flight;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  7050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  free 
flow   of  commerce,   and   for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HR.7051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-per- 
cent credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax 
for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  cer- 
tain public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  C    DAVIS: 

H.R.  7052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  927  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  respon- 
sibility for  criminal  conduct,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Hit.  7053  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  evidence  In  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  FENTON: 

H.R  7054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15,     1955,    relating    to    the    conservation    of 
anthracite  coal  resources:    to  the  Commltee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R  7055.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  7056.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship 
with  and  the  effect  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947  and  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  with  State  and  or  Federal  apprentice- 
ship laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr    IKARD  of  Texas: 

H.R.  7057  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  "gross  Income  from  min- 
ing" and  "ordinary  treatment  processes 
normally  applied  by  mine  owners  or  oper- 
ators In  order  to  obtain  the  commercially 
marketable  mineral  product  or  products  "  to 
certain  clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years 
beginning  before  December  14,  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7058.  A  bill  to  allow  In  the  computa- 
tion of  percentage  depletion  In  the  case  of 
clay  used  In  making  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
and  other  burnt  clay  products,  the  same 
cutoff  point  and  the  same  depletion  rate  as 
are  presently  allowed  In  the  case  of  calcium 
carbonates  and  limestone  used  In  making 
cement;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    McSWEEN: 

H.R.  7059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6,  1949,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultvire.  without  any  prior  determination 
by  the  President,  to  furnish  emergency 
assistance  In  the  form  of  feed  grain  and 
seeds  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  stockmen 
who  suffer  damage  or  hardship  In  certain 
localized  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H  R.  7060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act.  1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the  mar- 
keting of  perishable  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Agricultvire. 
By  Mr    MURRAY: 

H.R.  7061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payment 
for  unused  compensatory  time  owing  to 
deceased  postal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  7062.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  and  other  essential 
waterfowl  habitat,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr    PETERSON: 

HJl  7063    A  bill  to  provide  for  one  addi- 
tional  Assistant  Secretary   of   Labor   in    the 
Department  of  Labor;   to  the  Conmalttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

HR.  7064.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State    agricultural    experiment    stations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 

H  R.  7065.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rlghU;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    SCHWENGEL: 

H  R  7066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  Is  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  7067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  certain 
amounts  paid  as  educational  expenses  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  7068  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  certain 
amounts  paid  as  educational  expenses  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   SILER: 

H.R  7069.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Parkway  In  the  States  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SLACK: 

HR  7070  A  bill  to  authorlee  the  retrain- 
ing of  persons  displaced  from  their  Jobs  by 
automation  or  other  technological  develop- 
ment, foreign  comp)etltlon.  relocation  of  In- 
dustry, shifts  In  market  demands,  or  other 
change  In  the  structure  of  the  economy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  7071.  A  bill  to  advance  certain  officers 
on  the  retired  list  without  affecting  retire- 
ment pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    BOW: 

H.  Con.  Res  304.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  in  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    FOG  ARTY: 

H.  Con  Res  305.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H  Con  Res  306  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
ftirther  reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  during 


tha  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    MILLS: 
H  Res.  291    Resolution  to  provide  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means:     to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUttes  relative  to  pollution  of  Klamath  River; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  ol  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachiuetts.  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  Director  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  to  take  action 
to  halt  the  flood  of  surplus  foreign  military 
rifles  Into  the  Unittd  States,  and  to  protect 
the  domestic  rifle  manufacturing  IndUFtry; 
to  the  Committee  en  Wavs  and   Means. 


By   Mr    CONTE: 
H.R.  7073.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sangwoo 
Ahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  7074.   A   bni   for   the   relief   of   PoUtls 
Konstatln;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecylta 
Shemezls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    GIAIMO: 
H.R  7076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sangwoo 
Ahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KARSTEN: 
H.R.  7077.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elba 
Haverstlck  Cash;    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    UTT: 
H  R  7078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concep- 
clon  Sahagun  de  Lara;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intioduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    ANFU.SO; 
H  R  7072.   A   bill    for   the  relief   of  Mason 
and  Angellkl  Bakhos  and  their  minor  child, 
Andre;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  p<?titions 
and  pai>ers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

145  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Petition  of  Frank 
Vannerson  and  other  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wichita.  Wichita.  Kans  .  urging 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  the  degree 
recommended  by  the  President  for  the  sup- 
port and  promotion  of  the  Peace  Corps:  to 
the   Committee   on   Appropriations. 

146.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Merwln 
K,  Hart,  president.  National  E<;onomlc 
Council,  Inc  ,  New  York,  NY.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  wit.^i  refer- 
ence to  requesting  a  thorough  investigation 


of  the  State  Department;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

147.  Also,  petition  of  Harold  Elsten.  Cort- 
land, NY.,  relative  to  a  redress  of  grievance 
for  compensation  based  on  Elften  v.  U.S.  and 
FCC.  and  Elsten  v.  ABC  Network;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

148  Also,  petition  of  Ray  H  Meyer.  Bates- 
vllle,  Ind.,  relative  to  petition  by  creditor  for 
private  bill  for  the  relief  of  creditor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

149.  Also,  petition  of  George  Washington 
Williams,  Baltimore.  Md  .  relative  to  a  re- 
dress of  grievance  relating  to  Integration  and 
Its  effects:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

150.  Also,  petition  of  C.  Taylor  Burton, 
director.  Utah  State  Department  of  High- 
ways Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  relative  to  re- 
questing the  extension  of  the  deadline  speci- 
fied under  section  131,  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  for  Federal-State  agreements 
to  regulate  advertising  in  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  Highway  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

151  Also,  petition  of  Clark  Foreman, 
director.  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee. New  York,  NY.,  relative  to  requesting 
Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  asking  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  cancel  its 
hearings  on  the  Fund  for  Social  Analysis: 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 

152.  Also,  petition  of  L.  R.  Hegland,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Montana  Medical  Associa- 
tion Billings.  Mont  ,  relative  to  transmitting 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  upxjn  health  care  for 
the  aged  which  was  adopted  by  the  Montana 
House  of  Delegates  at  Its  Interim  session  in 
April  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Late  Gary  Cooper: 
American 


A  Real 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ClF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  E.  BELL,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15,  1961 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  suffered  a  frreat  loss  in  the  passing 
of  a  distinguished  citizen.  Gary  Cooper — 
actor,  artist,  business  leader,  husband, 
father,  outdoor  man;  a  real  American. 

He  came  to  be  a  symbol  of  vigor,  cour- 
age, and  heroism  in  American  life.  He 
.served  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  many 
of  the  youth  of  this  Nation  who  admire 
such  pioneer  qualities  of  quiet  strength 
of  character,  steadfastness,  honesty,  and 
fairplay. 

He  had  a  public  career  of  the  highest 
order  of  fidelity  and  service.  He  gave 
of  both  himself  and  of  his  resources,  not 
only  to  many  of  the  worthwhile  chari- 
ties, but  to  many  of  those  who  needed  a 
helping  hand  in  their  strife  for  a  better 
life. 

His  two  Oscars — given  for  his  per- 
formances in  the  title  role  in  "Sergeant 
York."  1941,  and  as  the  courageous 
sheriff  in  "High  Noon,"  1953— doubtless 
rank  among  the  most  popular  awards 
ever  presented  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  manly  qualities  in 
American  life  that  Gary  Cooper  so  ably 


portrayed  in  such  pictures  as  "Tlie  Vir- 
ginian." "The  Westerner."  and  "For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,"  future  genera- 
tions will  not  only  continue  to  enjoy, 
but  what  is  more  important,  will  con- 
tinue to  emulate  and  thus  will  find  a 
source  for  renewed  courage. 

I  am  honored  by  listing  myself  among 
those  who  have  been  Gary  Cooper's 
friends.  I  will  miss  him.  The  people  of 
this  Nation  and  of  this  world  will  miss 
him. 

But  at  this  sad  time  our  particular 
sj-mpathy  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  the 
devoted  wife  who  shared  the  trials  and 
satisfaction  of  our  fi-iends  varied  and 
eminently  useful  career. 


other  county  and  local  oflBciaLs  of  Okla- 
homa's Second  Congressional  District 
met  for  more  than  3  hours. 

Federal  officials  attending  the  confer- 
ence said  last  night  they  had  never  at- 
tended a  more  enthusiastic  and  con- 
structive meeting  of  local  officials. 

romoriow.  because  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  this  program.  I  will  submit  a 
more  detailed  report  on  the  Oklahoma 
area  development  meeting. 

Under  aggressive  and  enlightened 
New  Frontier  leadership,  the  tremen- 
dous area  development  program  just 
passed  by  the  Congress  is  off  to  a  flying 
start — and  the  people  are  ready  and 
eager  for  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


Local  Support  Strong  for  Area  Develop- 
ment 


Needed:    Neatralist  United  Nations  Dis- 
ArmameDt  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1961 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  local  inter- 
est in  and  suppoil  for  area  development, 
after  a  remarkable  meeting  held  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 

In  response  to  a  letter  inviting  their 
attendance  to  discuss  the  program,  more 
than    100   mayors,   city   managers,   and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  arms 
race  between  the  Communist  world  and 
the  non -Communist  world  poses  an 
ever  greater  threat  to  peace,  either  by 
premeditated  war  or  by  accidental  war. 

For  almost  15  years,  the  world  has 
talked  of  reduced — rather  than  in- 
creased— armaments. 
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Regrettably,  however,  the  Communists 
adhere  to  a  policy  of  aggression.  Their 
aggression  is  ever  toward  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  communism,  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  a  world  of 
self-governing  nations. 

Consequently,  progress  has  been  liter- 
ally impossible.  The  Communists  have 
continued  to  block  conference  after  con- 
ference. Militarily,  they  have  reduced 
manpower  only  if  such  reductions  were 
balanced — or  perhaps  stepped  up — by 
increases  of  firepower  by  new  weapons. 

Because  of  the  stalemate,  I  sugsjested 
yesterday,  In  a  broadcast  over  radio  sta- 
tion WGN.  in  Chicago,  the  establishment 
of  a  neutralist  United  Nations  commis- 
sion to  attempt  to  set  up  universally 
recognized  criteria  for  disarmament.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text 
of  the  address  printed  in  the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statiment  bt  Senatos  WtLET.  or  Wisconsin 

Today,  the  United  States  and  the  non- 
Comm-mist  world,  face  major  challenges,  In- 
cluding efforts  to  find: 

Ways  to  stop  Communist  aggression  with- 
out sparking  a  third  world  war;  a  formula 
for  negotiating  differences  between  the  non- 
Communist  and  Communist  worlds;  and, 
establishment  of  a  climate  of  peace  and  law 
by  which  nations  can.  by  seLf-determlnatlon, 
seek  and  attain   their  national  destinies. 

These  are  great  and  formidable  challenges 

Around  the  globe — in  Cuba,  Laos,  Berlin, 
the  Congo,  and  elsewhere — Red  trouble- 
makers are  threatening  the  freedom  of  peo- 
ples and  nations. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  disarmament.  Unhappily,  this 
has  been  difficult  to  achieve.  Why?  Be(.ause 
the  Communists  are  committed  to  aggres- 
sion rather  than  to  disarmament  and  peace. 

Time  after  time.  L^nln.  Stalin,  and  Khru- 
shchev have  restated  thetr  ultimate  goals 
of  world  conquest.  As  recently  as  January 
of  this  year,  Khrushchev,  in  a  policy  speech, 
reempha&lzed  that  If  a  takeover  of  the  world, 
nation  by  nation,  could  not  be  accomplished 
peacefully,  then  force  would  be  utilized  to 
attempt  to  gain  this  objective.  Despite  an 
all-out  addiction  to  aggression — military,  po- 
litical, ideological,  however — the  Reds  con- 
tinue to  pay  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  dis- 
armament. Why?  Because  It  serves  a«  a 
smokescreen  behind  which  to  carry  on  their 
evil  acta  of  aggression.  Actually,  loo,  they 
frustjate  every  effort  to  negotiate  for  realistic 
reduction  of  armaments.  At  the  same  time, 
they  accuse — and  all  too  often  successfully — 
the  United  State*  and  the  Western  allies  of 
roadblocklng  progress  in  this  field. 

In  the  light  of  the  Reds'  saixjtaging  dis- 
armament at  the  conference  table — and  In- 
dulging military -economic-poUtical-ldeologl- 
cal  aggression  elsewhere  in  the  world — is 
there  any  hope  for  reahscic  negotiations? 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  be  more  opti- 
mistic. Unhappily,  however,  the  picture  is 
darkly  clouded.  Nevertheless,  we  must  keep 
on  trj'lng:  fl)  to  get  agreement  at  the  con- 
ference table;  and  (2)  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  on  the  side  of  realistic  disarmament. 

How  can  this  best  be  accomplished?  Per- 
haps by  the  following  suggestion :  The 
United  Nations,  I  believe,  could  well  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Disarmament  com- 
prised solely  of  neutralist  nations.  The  com- 
mission would  have  the  responsibility  of 
hammering  out  a  realistic  plan  of  disarma- 
ment. The  plan  could  be  presented  to  the 
United  Nations.  Then,  a  vote  of  "Yes"  or 
"No"  would  be  required  by  the  major  powers. 


This  would  put  all  nations — including  the 
Soviet  Union— of  the  world  on  the  sp>ot — re- 
flecting more  clearly  whether  they  were  for 
or  against  disarmament.  Regrettably,  the 
smokescreen  of  charges  and  countercharges 
fired  between  East  and  West  have  made  it 
difficult  for  nations  of  the  world  to  clearly 
discern  who  Is  responsible  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  progress. 

The  traditional,  major  points  of  difference 
between  East  and  West  have  focused  upon 
lnsi>ection.  Experience — l)oth  prior  to.  and 
following.  World  War  II — should  have  taught 
the  world,  however,  that  treaties  signed  by 
tyrants  are  so  much  paper — unless  sclf-en- 
forclble.  The  Russians — like  Hitler — have 
freely  and  recklessly  torn  up  a  great  many 
treaties  and  agreements,  after  these  have 
served  their  cause. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  neutralist  U.N. 
Commission  could  not  be  expected  to  mi- 
raculously resolve  the  difference  between 
East  and  West  in  negotiations.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  body  could,  I  believe.  ( 1 )  develop 
criteria  which  would  be  universally  recog- 
nized as  fundamental  to  reduction  of  arms  In 
the  world:  (2)  present  a  clearer  picture  at 
who — namely,  the  Red  bloc — has  continually 
been  obstructing  progress. 

Until  a  realistic  system  has  been  developed. 
we  will  need  to  continue  (1)  to  maintain  a 
strong  deterrent  power  against  massive  at- 
tack; (2)  develop  more  effective  forces  to 
cope  with  brushflre  wars;  (3)  design  tech- 
niques for  stopping  the  Infiltrative  actions 
of  the  Reds  in  Southeast  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Africa,  and  elsewhere  In  the  wprld;  and 
(4)  gird  ourselves  for  a  long,  difficult 
struggle — for  the  battle  against  the  great  and 
growing  Red  threat  to  freedom  will  not  be 
easily  won. 


H.R.  7036:  A  Bill  To  Prohibit  Strikes  at 
Defense   Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBB..\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1961 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  outlaw  any  strikes,  work 
stoppages,  or  slowdowns  at  any  defense 
facility  or  any  plant  or  enterprise  in 
connection  with  the  national  defense  or 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  recent  hearings  In  the  Senate 
have  disclosed  the  scandalous  events 
which  have  taken  place  at  our  missile 
installations  Strikes,  slowdowns,  and 
work  stoppages  have  greatly  curtailed 
our  program — a  program  which  is  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

The  shocking  disclosures  have  made 
every  American  citizen  sick  at  heart, 
and  has  caused  a  .sense  of  frustration 
for  our  well-being.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  legislation  be  introduced  and 
passed,  which  would  make  unlawful 
these  tactics. 

The  work  stoppages  have  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  over  162.000  man-days  of 
work  during  the  last  5  years  at  our  mis- 
sile sites.  It  has  resulted  in  much  over- 
time pay  which  has  resulted  in  workers 
on  the  job  receiving  more  pay  than  our 
top  scientists.  This  is  a  ridiculous  sit- 
uation, as  every  American  well  knows. 
Without  these  labor  abuses,  the  United 


States  would  probably  have  been  first 
with  a  man  in  space.  Labor  unions 
are  disregarding  their  responsibilities. 
There  is  involved  here  too  much 
urgency — yes.  even  our  own  survival — 
to  allow  these  irresponsible  actions  to 
continue. 

The  danger  from  communism  is  too 
real  and  too  great  to  tolerate  this  con- 
dition to  exist  further.  Action  to  cor- 
rect these  abuses  is  needed  now.  We 
are  in  a  desperate  fight  to  maintain  our 
freedoms  against  the  evil  forces  of 
communism.  The  hour  Is  late;  action 
is  needed  now. 


Ccngratulations!    This   Is    National  Tax 
Freedom   Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes 
the  average  taxpayer  today  just  short  of 
4 '2  months  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his 
year's  local,  State,  and  Federal  taxes. 
So  assuming  on  January  1,  1961.  he  as- 
signed the  entire  amount  of  his  regular 
weekly  paychecks  to  the  tax  collector 
until  his  annual  tajc  debt  was  paid,  to- 
day for  the  first  time  in  1961  his  taxes 
would  be  paid  up  and  he  would  com- 
mence receiving  his  own  paychecks  to 
expend  for  his  own  family  needs. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  the  average 
American  breadwinner  is  free,  as  .such, 
and  will  be  until  December  31  to  earn 
his  and  his  family's  needs  for  food,  shel- 
ter, and  recreation  if  there  is  any  left 
for  the  latter. 

A  similar  average  taxpayer  in  1920. 
in  the  days  when  Government  was  not  so 
big  and  costly,  would  have  worked  to 
cover  his  share  of  taxes  from  January 
until  February  28.  After  2  months  of 
work  the  average  taxpayer  40  years  ago 
could  have  celebrated  Tax  Freedom  Day. 

Twenty  years  later  in  1940  taxes  had 
increased  so  that  March  27  could  have 
been  celebrated  as  national  average  tax- 
payers Tax  Freedom  Day.  The  annl- 
ver.sary  was  almoet  a  month  later. 

If  one  figures  the  rate  of  increase  each 
20  years  and  projects  it  into  the  future 
a  taxpayer  m  due  course  will  be  working 
365  days  a  year  for  his  Government  and 
all  his  needs  will  be  provided.  But  im- 
til  then.  Mr.  Average  Taxpayer,  con- 
gratulations are  in  order — the  rest  of 
your  paychecks  this  year  you  can  keep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  days  of  the 
"old  frontier,"  a  citizen  if  he  desired 
could  work  a  few  days  on  the  local  roads 
and  his  obligation  was  over. 

Today  under  the  New  FYontier  the  peo- 
ple are  headed  into  full-time  employ- 
ment but  under  the  modern  affluent  so- 
ciety of  the  near  future  there  will  be 
only  one  employer  and  the  work  will  be 
steady. 

The  only  freedom  will  not  be  tax  free- 
dom but,  unfortunately,  will  be  the  free- 
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dom  to  work  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in 
and  year  out — all  needs  cared  for  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave — for  Uncle  Sam. 
Until  then,  congratulations,  Mr.  Aver- 
age Taxpayer.  This  is  your  National  Tax 
Freedom  Day. 


Pennsylvania  Is  Meeting  Its  Responsibil- 
ity in  School  Construction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1961 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a 
group  of  students,  teachers,  parents, 
educators,  and  other  citizen-s  of  one  of 
the  communities  in  my  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  occasion  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  high  school  at  York 
Springs,  in  the  Bermudian  Springs 
Joint  School  System. 

Because  I.  as  a  former  schoolteacher, 
and  school  director  for  many  years,  feel 
very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  school 
and  education,  I  ask  consent  that  my 
address  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Address    or    Hon.    George    A.    Goodling    at 

Dedication   or   High    School.   Bermudian 

Springs     Joint     School     System.     York 

Springs.  Pa.,   Sunday,  Mat    14 

I  think  It  slgnlAcanl  that  you  dedicate 
this  building  on  the  day  we  honor  the  moth- 
ers of  America. 

The  mothers  and  schools  of  today  will 
pretty  largely  determine  the  shape  of  the 
world  tomorrow. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  April  12,  1861. 
memt>ers  of  the  Confederate  Army  shelled 
Port  Sumter.  Recently  I  was  privileged  to 
visit  Charleston.  S.C.  and  this  fort  which 
became  the  first  target  In  a  tragic  era  of 
civil  conflict  and  hatred — which,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  end  with  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  on  April  9.  1865.  Adams 
County  t>ears  mute  testimony  to  this  strife 
since  many  regard  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
as  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

The  years  1861  to  1865  were  years  of 
crisis.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  similar 
critical  times:  1914-18  and  the  First  World 
War;  1941^5.  the  Second  World  War;  1950- 
53.  the  Korean  conflict.  Today  we  are  living 
through  a  continuing,  highly  tense  cold  war 
with  Russia,  Communist  China,  and  Socialist 
Cuba. 

We  have  achieved  a  remarkably  high  level 
of  scientific  and  technological  knowledge — 
for  peaceful  as  well  as  warlike  purposes. 
How  we  use  this  knowledge  will  depend 
pretty  largely  on  you  and  me.  With  every 
scientific  advancement,  life  appears  to  be- 
come more  complex  and  highly  mechanized. 
We  use  our  cars  to  drive  a  block.  Our  chil- 
dren are  transported  to  schools.  Electrical 
iippllances  tell  us  when  to  get  up,  furnish 
music  In  the  process,  perk  the  coffee  while 
we  shave  with  an  electric  razor,  tell  us 
when  the  evening  roast  Is  cooked  to  our 
specifications,  stop  the  washer  when  the 
clothes  are  clean,  show  us  what  others  are 
doing  on  our  TV  screen,  heat  our  houses, 
cool  our  food  and  drinks;  jet  airplanes  trans- 
|)ort  us  at  600  miles  per  hour;  and  so  It 
goes. 

Six  days  ago  I  stood  within  3  feet  of  the 
man  whom  we  know  definitely,  and  without 
any   question  of  doubt  whatsoever,  was  in 


outer  space  and  returned  safely.  A  prior 
claim  by  another  country  has  never  been 
fully  substantiated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  of  us. 

The  splitting  of  the  atom  was  the  first 
step  in  the  preparation  of  the  atom  lx)mb — 
a  device  which  could  either  destroy  all  man- 
kind or  result  In  undreamed  of  technolog- 
ical advances.  With  each  advance  tensions 
rise  and  It  will  require  all  of  our  Intelligence, 
conscientiousness,  and  strength  to  avoid 
war  and  with  It  the  possibility  of  total 
.Tnnihilatlon. 

How  will  we  meet  this  challenge  and  wh.Tt 
bearing  do  wars,  spacemen,  and  atomic 
bombs  have  on  dedicating  a  new  school 
building?  Each  can  have  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact— not  only  on  Adams  County  and  the 
United  States  but  on  the  entire  world.  All 
are  Involved  in  these  new  discoveries  and 
the  accompanying  threats  to  our  lives  and 
well-being.  Those  of  us  who  are  older  are 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  world's  problems 
of  today,  but  age  ultimately  takes  its  toll 
and  others  take  our  places.  This  school 
has  t>een  constructed  for  one  purpose — to 
better  prepare  those  who  follow,  to  meet 
lifes  many  challenges  and  obstacles,  and  I 
predict  these  challenges  will  multiply  with 
each  advance  In  knowledge.  This  high 
school  and  the  adult  community  of  the 
BermuJlan  Sprlng.s  school  system  have  the 
responsibility  for  training  students  to  better 
meet  these  challenges. 

This  new  structure  is  another  expression 
of  our  American  ideals  and  traditions.  We 
believe  that  obtaining  an  education  Is  tlie 
fwlvllege  of  every  American,  reg.irdless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  John  Adams,  our  sec- 
ond President,  expressed  the  views  of  most 
of  us  when  he  said:  "The  education  here 
intended  is  not  merely  that  of  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  noble,  but  of  every  rank 
and  class  of  people,  down  to  the  lowest  and 
poorest.  Tlie  revenues  of  the  state  would 
be  applied  infinitely  better,  more  cliarltably. 
wisely,  usefully,  than  even  in  maintaining 
the  poor.  This  would  be  the  Ijest  way  of 
preventing   the  existence  of  the  poor." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  expressed  a  similar 
sentiment:  Prom  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
public  school  education  In  this  country  is 
at  the  disposal  of  every  man,  every  woman, 
who  chooses  to  work  for  and  obtain  It.  Each 
one  of  us,  then,  who  has  an  education  has 
obtained  something  from  the  community  at 
large  for  which  he  or  she  has  not  paid.  The 
man  who  accepts  It  (education)  must  be 
content  to  accept  It  merely  as  a  charity  un- 
less he  returns  It  to  the  Stat*  in  full  in  the 
shape  of  good  citizenship  " 

Public  education  has  expanded  from  an 
isolated,  poorly  supported  concept  to  a  na- 
tionwide system  controlled  by  each  indi- 
vidual State  and  I  might  add,  parentheti- 
cally. I  trust  the  individual  State  concept 
will  remain. 

After  spending  half  a  lifetime  in  some 
phase  of  public  education.  I  become  intensely 
weary  and  my  blood  pressure  rises  on  many 
occasions  when  cBJamlty  howlers,  for  politi- 
cal expediency  or  for  some  other  personal 
or  selfish  reason  that  cannot  be  Justified, 
continually  condemn  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. Their  remarks  are  an  Insult  to  every 
loyal,  conscientious  administrator,  class- 
room teacher,  and  school  director.  I  want  to 
be  the  first  to  admit  our  system  is  not  per- 
fect, but  what,  I  ask  you,  Is? 

I  like  a  phrase  coined  in  the  last  f>olltlcal 
campaign — "A  record  Is  not  something  on 
which  to  stand  but  on  which  to  build." 
You  p>eople  In  education  have  complied  a 
good  record  but  that  Is  not  enough.  You 
must  and  will  move  forward. 

In  January  I  was  driving  from  Washing- 
ton to  my  home.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
an  educational  task  force  appointed  by  the 
President  made  its  report.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Dr.  Hovde,  president  of 
Purdue  University,  was  t>elng  Interviewed 
on  radio.     He  remarked  quite  casually  that 


ft  Federal  outlay  of  $2'2  billion  per  year 
would  be  required  to  give  American  edu- 
cation a  significant  uplift.  What  that 
significant  lift  should  be  he  did  not  say. 
When  asked  how  the  committee  proposed 
to  raise  this  money  he  replied,  even  more 
casually,  they  had  not  gotten  around  to 
that. 

Sometime  later  Governor  Lawrence  was 
quoted  as  having  said,  and  I  quote:  "We 
must  come  face  to  face  with  the  chaotic, 
frequently  obsolete,  educational  system 
which  surrounds  us."  Just  when  did  the 
Governor  become  an  authority  on  public 
education?  He  also  quoted  Dr.  McMurrln. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  having 
"called  many  of  our  schools  flabby  and  soft." 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  educators  present. 
What  Is  a  soft  and  flabby  school? 

This  week  a  publication.  Decade  of  Ex- 
periment, came  to  my  desk.  It  is  a  report 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education.  The  following  is  the 
first  sentence  in  the  publication:  "In  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century  the  American 
educational  syst«m — a  distinctive  feature  of 
our  democratic  life  and  one  of  which  we 
have  been  traditionally  proud — finds  itself 
in    crisis." 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  statement  made 
by  Walter  Llppmann  in  1954:  "Our  educa- 
tional effort  today  it  still  in  approximately 
the  same  position  as  was  the  military  effort 
of  this  country  before  Pearl  Harbor   ' 

To  what  period  do  these  dispensers  of 
gloom  refer?  A  product  can  only  be  e\hl- 
uated  after  it  has  been  tested.  The  end 
product  of  every  school  system  Is  Its  citi- 
zens. Ten.  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  from  now 
an  honest  value  can  l>e  placed  on  your  efforts 
here  today  and  in  the  days  to  come.  Didn't 
the  school  systems  of  a  decade  or  two  ago 
produce  tlie  Alan  Shepards  and  thousands 
like  him?  Lets  quit  being  calamity  howl- 
ers and  talk  of  accomplishments. 

This  building  has  been  erected  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  ever-increasing  school 
population  as  well  as  to  Improve  the  stand- 
ards of  the  education  being  offered.  A  phe- 
nomenal growth  on  high  school  population 
has  recently  occurred.  In  1905  one-third 
of  those  enrolling  In  grade  school  entered 
high  school  and  only  about  9  jjercent  of  an 
age  group  graduated.  By  1930  over  75  per- 
cent entered  with  45  percent  graduating. 
Today  those  figures  are  higher. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  change.  The 
non-high-school  graduate  has  a  difficult  time 
finding  employment.  Our  expanded  courses, 
such  as  vocational  education,  tend  to  keep 
students  in  school  longer  because  they  re- 
alize In  this  days  of  automation  some  knowl- 
edge of  mechanization  Is  essential. 

The  little  red  schoolhouse  was  a  land- 
mark and  served  a  distinct  and  useful  pur- 
pose in  a  pioneer  society  In  thinly  populated 
areas. 

However,  with  the  tremendous  growth  of 
urban  areas,  a  complete  revamping  of  our 
school  system  seemed  desirable.  Smaller 
districts  were  consolidated  and  were  thus 
able  to  offer  axlvantages  not  possible  previ- 
ously. 

Larger  units  In  themselves  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  improved  education.  It  does 
mean  an  expanded  curriculum,  easier  ad- 
ministration, and  better  physical  facilities. 
Stone  and  mortar  do  not  make  a  school. 
You  now  have  the  physical  facilities  and  it 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, students,  parents,  and  that  ma- 
ligned group  of  men  who  have  a  thankless 
Job  and  whose  reward  comes  only  In  the 
knowledge  of  a  Job  well  done — and  I  mean 
school  directors — to  provide  the  best  edu- 
cation possible  for  the  children  of  this  com- 
munity. In  building  a  Ijetter  educational 
system  here,  you  make  your  contribution  to 
a  better  America — this.  In  turn,  helps  build 
a  better  world.  The  starting  point  for  all 
of  this  Is  the  Individual  citizen  and  that 
citizen  dare  not  be  a  mediocre  one  if  he  is 
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to  make  hl«  contribution  to  society.  He 
must  be  equipped  to  take  his  place  In  an 
extremely  diversified  world  and  become  a 
conscientious  contributing  citizen.  He 
must  maintain  a  vital  interest  In  all  that 
occurs  around  him. 

Someone  has  said.  "The  success  of 
democracy  rests  on  wise  citizen  participation 
In  public  affairs  and  on  respect  for  the  In- 
dividual wherever  his  talents  lie  " 

My  experience  In  Washington  sometlmeB 
makes  me  fearful  there  are  those  who  would 
take  away  our  Individual  freedoms  and 
rights  and  in  their  place  substitute  rule  from 
a  central  point.  We  do  not  want  all  roads 
leading  to  Washington.  That  day  can  come 
only  If  we  fall  to  exercise  ovir  God-given 
rights  and  remain  strong  as  Individuals. 

We  are  still  a  relatively  now  country  and 
the  opportunities  for  discoveries  and  ad- 
vancement have  never  been  greater.  To  meet 
the  mounting  challenges,  we  must  produce 
citizens  capable  of  maintaining  the  strength 
and  Integrity  their  country  demands.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  if  all  take  ad- 
vantage of  educational,  social  and  political 
opportunities  offered.  This  school,  and  every 
similar  one  throughout  this  great  State.  Is 
another  Indication  of  our  vast  resources 
available  to  Interested  Individuals,  and  may 
I  remind  you  all  this  has  been  done  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  I  trust  will  continue 
to  be   done  in   that  manner. 

Our  hope  and  future  strength  lies  In  an 
educated  populace  which  will  form  an  In- 
telligent, dedicated  citizenry. 

May  I  wish  you.  citizens  cf  this  community, 
parents,  teachers,  students,  members  of  the 
school  board,  good  fortune  and  success  In  all 
your  endeavors. 


The  RespoBtibility  of  Being  a  Republican 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

i         Monday.  May  15,  1961 

Mr.  BEAIX.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13,  1961,  Congvessman  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr..  of  Maryland's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, addressed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Maryland  Federation  of  Young 
Republicans  In  Ha?erstown.  Md. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
TitE  Responstbimtt  or  Being  a  Republican 

(Delivered  before  the  Maryland  Federation  of 
Young  Republicans  in  Hagerstown.  Md.. 
Saturday,  May  13,  1961.  by  Congressman 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr  .  Republican,  of 
Maryland) 

JuBt  one  century  after  the  Republican 
Party  saw  ita  first  President  inaugurated  on 
the  steps  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol 
the  party  is  faced  with  the  necessity  to  assess 
Its  maturity.  In  spite  of  valid  cause  for 
optimism  In  many  area^,  the  Republican 
Party  in  Maryland  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion will  face  one  of  its  most  crucial  testa  in 
less  than  18  months.  Our  optimism  can  only 
be  justified  and  the  tests  can  only  be  met  if 
we  realistically  asxess  the  validity  of  our 
cause,  the  soundness  of  our  principles  and 
the  maturity  of  our  party  If  the  reaults  of 
this  self-examination  give  us  the  confidence 
tliat  our  dedicated  work  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  national  existence  and  progress. 
we  can  go  forwsu-d. 


In  the  first  place,  let  us  be  honest  with 
history.  In  many  respects,  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  a  minority  party  since  1932 
We  have  attained  a  majority  in  the  Hovia*  of 
Representatives  at  only  brief  Intervals  since 
that  date  Without  the  tremendous  personal 
prestige  of  General  Elsenhower  it  is  question- 
able whether  we  would  have  held  the  White 
House  at  any  time  since  that  date. 

Although  this  record  is  not  encouraging, 
many  Republican  leaders,  newspaper  editors 
and  political  commentators  now  predict  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  majority 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1962 
and  to  Increase  Republican  membership  in 
the  50  State  legislatures.  With  proper  plan- 
ning, sound  policy,  adherence  to  principle 
and  hard  work,  these  prophecies  can  become 
reality.  Nowhere  Is  the  promise  greater  for 
a  Republican  victory  than  In  the  State  of 
M'lryland. 

The  Monday  morning  quarterback  can 
serve  a  u.scful  purpose.  While  It  may  not 
serve  the  needs  of  the  moment  to  review  in 
detail  the  presidential  election  of  1960.  It 
is  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions  that 
may  guide  us  In  the  future  These  conclu- 
sions take  Into  account  l)oth  our  gains  and 
losses  on  November  8.  1960. 

Without  tr5rlng  to  alibi  the  fact  th«c  we 
lost;  we  lost  the  White  House  and  we  lost 
the  House  of  Representatives;  yet  we  did 
make  the  Impressive  gain  of  22  seats  in  the 
House.  Before  examining  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  loss,  let  us  consider  the  factors 
which  may  have  Influenced  the  gain.  Most 
of  these  22  seats  were  won  from  Democrats 
who  had  earned  the  radical  tag  for  extreme 
records  far  to  the  left  of  center  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  At  the  same  time,  seven  in- 
cumbent Republican  Congressmen  lost  their 
seats  and  an  analysis  of  these  losses  Indi- 
cates that  they  suffered  from  either  positions 
in  the  extreme  right  wing  or  from  weak- 
nesses engendered  by  factional  fights  within 
their  district  Republican  organizations. 

Comforting  as  the  gain  in  House  member- 
ship may  be  to  the  Republican  Party,  it  Is 
still  necessary  to  realistically  remember  that 
In  Congress  the  Republican  Party  ran  be- 
hind Nixon  and  the  Presidential  ticket. 
John  F.  Kennedy  won  the  White  House  by 
only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  over  98 
million  recorded  votes.  This  is  a  plurality 
of  less  than  a  single  ballot  In  each  of  the 
Nation's  precincts  President  Kennedy's 
plurality  was  49  7  percent  of  the  total  re- 
corded vote  with  Richard  M.  Nixon  being 
credited  with  49  5  percent.  Cope,  the  political 
paper  of  the  AFL-CIO.  estimated  that  In  11 
States  a  popular  shift  of  a  fraction  of  I 
percent  would  have  resulted  In  a  Nixon  vic- 
tory. The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
pointed  out  that  excluding  Dixie.  Demo- 
crats outpolled  Republicans  In  contested 
elections  by  a  total  of  26.950,000  to  26.- 
295,000 

These  flgiires  Indicate  that  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  hung  as  evenly  in  bal- 
ance as  It  Is  historically  possible  to  Imagine 
This  balance,  of  course,  turned  upon  the 
personalities  of  the  candidates,  the  campaign 
that  they  conducted  and  the  assets  and 
the  liabilities  th^t  each  brought  Into  the 
campaign  with  him.  But,  If  personality  can 
sway  a  presidential  election,  we  may  assume 
that  the  collective  election  of  the  Congres.s 
reflects  more  accurately  the  reaction  of  the 
electorate  to  parties  and  platforms.  In  thl.s 
respect,  the  Republican  Party  In  congre.s- 
slonal  campaigns  throughout  the  country 
did  not  equal  the  performance  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  This  is  the  gap  that  we  must 
recognize  and  seek  to  close  next  year. 

The  New  York  Times  In  an  article  which 
appeared  on  May  7.  1961,  analyzed  the  prob- 
lem as  follows: 

"This  raises  the  question  of  what  new 
factors  are  In  play  to  affect  the  long-term 
trend,  and  here  everything  Is  arguable" 
(The  very  short-range  factor,  how  time  and 
change  will  treat  President  Kennedy,  Is  not 


arguable  except  by  the  most  reckless  knights 
of  the  crystal  ball.) 

The  most  compelling  phenomena,  as  al- 
ways for  politicians,  are  voting  statistics. 
These  suggest — though  not  to  Senator 
GoLDWATERS  satisfaction — that  the  elector- 
ate will  take  large  doses  of  RepubllcanUm  of 
the  liberal.  Internationalist  persuasion,  but 
has  less  and  less  taste  for  the  party  In  tra- 
ditional old-guard  packaging. 

In  the  1900  elections,  tnr  example.  Sena- 
tor CLirroRD  P  Case,  running  on  a  strongly 
liberal-Republican  voting  record,  won  by  a 
majority  of  a  thlrd-of-a-mllUon  votes  In 
New  Jersey  at  the  same  time  Kennedy  was 
carrying  the  State  for  the  Democrats.  The 
two  other  Republican  senatorial  victories 
won  with  Impressive  ease  also  returned  lib- 
erals— Margaret  Chase  SMirH  In  Maine  and 
John  Sherman  Coopkb  In  Democratic  Ken- 
tucky, by  wide  majorities. 

Conservatives,  by  contrast,  had  dlflflculty 
everywhere  except  In  New  Hampshire  and 
Kansas,  and  Karl  Munot  of  South  Dakota, 
that  model  of  orthodox  prairie  Republican- 
Ism,  barely  squeaked  through  with  a  ma- 
jority of  only  15.000  out  of  over  300,000 
votes  cast. 

The  1958  Senatorial  elections  were  even 
more  conclusive  E>emocrats  won  seats  pre- 
viously held  by  such  stalwarts  of  conserva- 
tism as  John  W.  Brlcker  of  Ohio,  George 
W.  Malone  of  Nevada,  Chapman  Bevercomb 
of  West  Virginia,  William  E.  Jenner  of  In- 
diana, Charles  E.  Potter  of  Michigan,  Ed- 
ward J.  Thye  of  Minnesota,  Frederick  O. 
Payne  of  Maine,  and  Prank  A.  Barrett  of 
Wyoming 

Former  Senator  William  F.  Knowland.  run- 
ning for  Governor  of  Callfomlji  on  a  plat- 
form endorsing  the  co-called  "right-to- 
work"  law.  was  humlUatlngly  defeated.  The 
only  new  Republican  Senators  elected  this 
year — KsNNirrH  B.  Keating  of  New  York. 
Winston  L  Proutt  of  Vermont  and  Hugh 
ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania — quickly  Identified 
themselves  with  the  Senate's  liberal  Repub- 
lican minority  and  have  since  been  voting 
accordingly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  agree 
with  Russell  Baker,  the  author  of  this  quo- 
tation, but  I  think  that  we  have  to  recognize 
that  he  Is  expressing  the  opinion  of  many 
Americans  both  within  and  without  the 
Republican  Party. 

I  would  personally  take  Issue  with  Mr. 
Baker  on  one  point.  I  would  take  Issue 
with  him  to  the  extent  that  he  attempts  to 
draw  a  sharp  .'Ine  of  division  between  ele- 
ments within  the  Republican  Party.  To  this 
concept  I  must  address  myself  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  there  will 
not  always  be  variations  of  opinion  within 
the  Republican  Party  and  I  hope  that  the 
day  will  never  come  when  this  is  not  so. 
We  shall  always  have  Republicans  who.  by 
virtue  of  background,  environment,  and  ex- 
perience react  differently  to  national  Issues. 
But  such  healthy  variety  of  viewpoint  should 
not  inhibit  Republican  unity  and  a  solid 
party  front.  Such  party  unity  can.  however, 
be  only  achieved  when  there  Is  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  basic  principles  of  the  party 
and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  individual 
Republicans  to  slough  off  personal  and  sec- 
tional Interests  for  the  sake  of  advancing  our 
Ideas  of  government  and  policy.  For  those 
of  us  who  feel  deeply  about  public  questions 
It  Is  often  a  great  sacrifice  to  realize  that  an 
abiding  principle  of  the  party  would  restrict 
the  exercise  of  our  own  whim  In  such  mat- 
ters. As  one  who  has  felt  It  necessary  to  cast 
an  Independent  vote  on  occasion  In  my  brief 
career  In  the  Congress,  I  feel  peculiarly 
qualified  to  Issue  this  call  first  to  party  re- 
sponsibility and  secondly  to  the  resultant 
party  discipline.  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
conduct  in  the  past  has  been  Inconsistent 
with  this  challenge. 

I  speak  of  principles;  you  may  well  ask  me 
to  define  what  I  mean.  In  other  words,  what 
1.S  a  Republican? 
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The  answer  Is  simple:  Individualism  is  the 
bedrock  of  our  party.     II  we  are  a  conserva- 
tive party,  it  is  that  we  are  dedicated  to  con- 
serving human  freedom  and  human  dignity 
above  all  else.     As  Republicans  we  recognize 
tiiat  human   freedom   does  not  originate   in 
Annapolis  or  in  Washington.    Human  dignity 
is  not  the  product  of  legislation  or  bureauc- 
racy.   Liberty  Is  a  common  goal  of  people  and 
we    as    a    party    contend    that    it    can    only 
flourish  In  the  soil  of  freedom,  economic  and 
hiunan  freedom.     Nor  can  the  seat   of   any 
government   be   the  source  of  the  wealth  of 
nations.     It  is  created  in  factories  or  farms. 
at   desks    and   in    the    market    places    where 
thrifty,    industrious    Americans    earn.     Al- 
though some  Democracts  may  choose  to  for- 
get. It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said,  "That 
government    which    governs    least,    governs 
best."  and  it  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said 
"The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  limi- 
tation of  governmental   power,  not   the   In- 
crease of  It.    When  we  resist,  therefore,  the 
concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
processes  of  death,  because  a  concentration  of 
power  Is  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties." 

Republicans  are  unshaken  In  the  wisdom  of 
individuals  to  determine  their  own  personal 
and  national  destinies.  We  are  Republicans 
because  our  parly  is  more  deeply  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  integrity  in  public  affairs. 
We  are  Republicans  because  we  seek  to  speak 
&s  Americans  not  as  members  of  special 
groups  of  economic  or  social  interests  which 
may  be  inconsistent  with  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  our  Republic.  We  can  become  the 
voice  of  the  Nation  expressing  the  opinions 
and  the  aspirations  of  all  the  i>eople;  truly 
a  collective  voice  rather  than  a  mere  babble 
of  shrill,  Individual  cries  for  preference. 

Adherence  to  principle  can  cause  hard  de- 
cisions. I  frankly  mention  the  recent  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  Rules  Committee  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  There  we  had  a  simple 
choice  between  an  opportunity  to  embarrass 
a  new  administration,  but  to  do  so  we  had 
to  deny  the  right  of  a  representative  assem- 
bly to  control  of  its  own  legislative  processes. 
For  me  the  choice  was  compelling,  but  not 
easy.  At  no  time  in  the  protracted  debate 
on  this  subject  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  did  I  ever  hear  anyone  deny 
this  simple  proposition. 

In  Maryland  we  have  a  similar  difficult 
but  compelling  choice.  We  have  seen  how  a 
ruthless  majority  has  ridden  roughshod  over 
the  principles  of  representative  government 
and  Ignored  the  demand  for  equitable  con- 
gressional representation.  The  creation  of 
the  so-called  Eighth  Congressional  District 
violates  every  concept  of  fair  and  reasonable 
congressional  districting.  I  personally  went 
to  Annapolis  and  testified  In  favor  of  a  com- 
plete and  equitable  redlstrlctlng  of  seats  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  When  the 
general  assembly  Ignored  all  the  calls  upon 
Its  sense  of  fairness  ;ind  historical  and  con- 
stitutional policy  on  this  question.  I  then 
announced  my  8upp.ort  of  the  petition  for 
referendum  on  the  Congressional  Redlstrlct- 
lng Act  of  1961. 

But  at  this  point  we  have  another  deci- 
sion to  make  If  we  support  fair  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
follows  that  we  must  support  fair  repre- 
sentation in  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land This  may  be  less  popular  among  some 
Republicans  but  I  say  to  you  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  and  that  we  as  a  party 
will  gain  dignity,  honor,  and  victory  if  we 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  principle. 
P*rom  my  personal  experience  In  campaign- 
ing in  one  of  the  largest  suburban  com- 
munities of  Maryland.  1  can  assure  you  of 
the  tremendous  response  that  we  will  receive 
If  we  demonstrate  that  we  are  ready  to  act 
upon  this  principle. 

What  I  have  had  to  say  amounts  to  a  plea 
to  all  of  you  and  to  all  of  our  fellow  Re- 


publicans throughout  the  United  States  that 
by  our  actions  and  our  words  we  make  It 
clear  to  all  our  fellow  countrymen  that  true 
Republican   doctrine   Is  as  we   know  It. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  com- 
promise our  principles  and  our  convictions 
for  the  sake  of  a  transitory  success.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  become  the  feeble 
echoes  of  the  cry  of  "tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  spend,  elect  and  elect.  "  It  does  mean 
that  as  the  one  political  party  which  can 
genuinely  represent  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  we  must  offer  constructive 
opposition  and  reasonable  alternatives  to 
the  proposals  of  the  other  party.  It  means 
that  we  must  constantly  evidence  our  con- 
cern for  hiunan  problems  and  human  rights. 
It  means  that  we  must  persuade  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  do  not  regard  power 
and  responsibility  as  an  end  In  Itself  but 
rather  as  an  evidence  of  our  conviction  that 
human  freedom  rests  on  economic  freedom. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  In  Cuba,  in 
Laos  and  around  the  world  we  must  demon- 
strate that  our  respect  for  the  individual  is 
the  most  Important  political  weapon  in  our 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  communism.  Our 
national  purpose  as  stated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  Is  to  proclaim  "that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  im- 
alienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  As 
this  Is  the  essence  of  the  American  spirit, 
it  must  be  the  essence  of  the  Republican 
policy.  As  we  recognize  that  there  are  hu- 
man needs  to  be  met.  we  can  recognize  that 
there  are  solutions  to  be  found  within  the 
framework  of  our  principles.  We  must  know 
ourselves  to  be  the  party  of  responsible 
progress  and  we  must  be  wUling  to  organize 
ourselves  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  that 
role. 


Attorney    General    Robert    F.    Kennedy 
Pays  Tribute  to  Poland's  Constitution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN 

or    QXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1961 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday.  May  7.  by  proclamation 
of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  Chicago 
offlcialli'  observed  the  170th  anniversary 
of  Poland's  inspiring  constitution. 

More  than  150.000  Chicagoans  partic- 
ipated in  a  colorful  parade  and  a  pro- 
gram in  Humboldt  Park  in  tribute  to 
this  magnificent  Polish  document,  which 
in  1791  brought  to  the  people  of  Poland 
and  to  the  European  Continent  for  the 
first  time  the  principles  of  dignity  and 
self-rule,  which  only  2  years  earlier  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  those  who 
participated  in  Sunday's  inspiring  pro- 
gram that  we  were  indeed  proud  to  wel- 
come as  the  main  speaker  for  this  event 
in  Chicago  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  inspiring  remarks 
delivered  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
tribute  to  Poland's  Constitution  of  1791. 
His  remarks  reflect  to  a  great  extent  the 
sentiments  expressed  here  in  Congress 
by  more  than  100  of  our  colleagues  last 
week,  when  on  May  3  we  honored  the 


Polish  Constitution  here  in  Uie  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
source  of  great  piide  to  all  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  would  join  in 
this  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedys  remarks,  dehvered  in  Ciiicago  or 
Sunday,  follow: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Kobeht  P.  Ken- 
nedy,   Attorney   General  or  the  Untted 
States   at  the  Polish   CoNsrrrrTioN  Day 
Observance,  Chicago,  III.,  May  7,  1961 
I    want    to   express  my    deep   appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  all  of  you  for  inviting  me 
here  today  because  I  know  I  am  among  peo- 
ple   who    are    dedicated    forever    to    love    of 
country    and    liberty.      It    is    a    great    honor 
to  Join   with    you   In   celebrating   the    170th 
anniversary  of  Poland's  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution   which    gave    meaning    and    noble 
expression   to  liberty   and   the   fundamental 
rights  of  man. 

The  history  of  Poland  goes  back  many 
years — many  more  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  almost  since  the  day  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  drafted  in 
Philadelphia,  the  history  of  Poland  and  the 
United  States  have  been  entwined.  These 
close  ties  have  existed  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Americans  because  of  mutual  respect  for 
each  other. 

Casimlr  Pulaski  was  29  years  old  when  he 
came  to  America  as  a  volunteer  to  serve  In 
the  Continental  Army.  He  participated  with 
distinction  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywlne  and 
formed  his  own  cavalry  unit  which  was 
known  as  Pulaski's  Legion.  Pulaski  was  with 
the  ragged  American  Army  during  the  cruel 
winter  at  Valley  Forge  and  lost  his  life  lead- 
ing an  attack  against  the  British  defenses 
at  Savannah.  Ga.  Though  he  died  fighting 
for  America's  freedom,  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  he  also  was  fighting  for  Poland's 
freedom. 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  another  Polish  volun- 
teer, was  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  in 
the  Continental  Army — by  all  accounts.  He 
was  Washington's  adjutant,  built  the  forti- 
fications at  West  Point  and  later  served  as 
a  strategist  and  fighting  officer  in  the  re- 
capture of  Charleston,  S.C. 

After  the  United  States  had  won  its  Inde- 
pendence. Congress  awarded  him  American 
citizenship,  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and 
a  large  land  grant.  But  Kosciusko  returned 
to  Poland  and  a  few  years  later  fought  to 
defend  the  constitution  which  we  honor  to- 
day. In  1794,  when  Polish  patriots  again 
sought  to  win  their  freedom  by  fighting, 
Kosciusko  returned  from  exile  to  lead  them — 
and  again  distinguished  himself — only  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  forces. 

Kosciusko  still  war  pleading  the  cause  of 
Polish  Independence  in  1814 — at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  He  was  then  68  years  old. 
but  the  same  democratic  spirit  which 
burned  brightly  In  Jefferson  and  Lafayette — 
also  was  unquenchable  In  him. 

And  down  through  the  years  to  the  Sec- 
ond World  War — Poles  and  Americans  have 
stood  steadfast  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
The  Poles,  under  Lt.  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders, 
had  the  distinction  of  capturing  Cassino 
and  its  historic  abby  which  blocked  the 
Allied  advance  in  Italy  for  so  many  months. 
I  visited  Monte  Cassino  several  years  ago 
and  climbed  up  the  steep,  rocky  hillside 
where  the  Polish  soldiers  fought  their  way 
forward.  I  will  never  forget  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  memorial  to  the  Polish  soldiers 
who  are  burled  there : 

"We  Polish  soldiers,  for  our  freedom  and 
yours,  have  given  ourselves  to  God.  our 
bodies  to  the  soil  of  Italy  and  our  hearts 
to  Poland." 

Tliese  very  same  principles  of  freedom  for 
which  these  gallant  Polish  soldiers  died  at 
Cassino  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  free 
people  everywhere  in  the  world  today. 
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I  oilght  add  that  on  this  same  trip  In 
1968,  I  vlftited  Poland,  too.  and  after  travel- 
ing through  the  Soviet  Union.  It  waa  In- 
spiring to  see  that  the  i>eople  of  Poland  still 
stand  and  yearn  for  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  meaningful  democracy. 

So,  the  ties  between  our  countries,  be- 
ginning with  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko,  go  to 
the  present  time  and  it  just  wasn't  a  co- 
incidence that  the  President,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  mentioned  one  coun- 
try— ^Poland — because  he  has  the  same  ad- 
miration and  affection  for  the  Poles  than  I 
do. 

We  continue  to  be  interested  in  and  have 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people 
and  we  have  attempted  to  maintain  our 
close  ties  with  them  In  doing  this,  we  have 
developed  cultural  relations  and  excnanges. 
We  have  developed  economic  programs  which 
are  of  assistance  to  the  Polish  people. 

What  we  need  are : 

1.  More  flexibility  in  giving  assistance  to 
Poland  and  other  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

2.  Strengthen  the  economic  and  cultural 
ties  between  Poland  and  the  United  States. 

3.  Increase  the  exchange  of  students. 
teachers,  and  technicians. 

4.  Explore  with  the  Polish  Government 
the  possibility  of  using  our  frozen  Polish 
funds  on  projects  of  peace  that  will  dem- 
onstrate our  abiding  friendship  for  and  in- 
terest m  the  people  of  Poland. 

Recently,  we  have  been  dlsturbod  by  a 
number  of  hostile  statements  made  by 
Polish  leaders.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
Poles  favor,  as  we  do,  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  constructive  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  avoid  words  and  actions  which  would 
impede  such  development. 

The  Polish  people  will  know  that  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment win  continue  to  seek  friendly  re- 
lations. They  also  will  know  that  we  will 
work  unceasingly  to  defend  freedom  and  In- 
dividual rights  as  heirs  of  a  noble  heritage — 
in  the  spirit  of  1791  as  well  as  In  the  spirit 
of  1778. 


Israel :  A  Demonstratioo  of  Freedom  With 
Responsibility 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

I  OF    WEST    VTBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15.  1961 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  Saturday.  May  13, 
1961,  to  have  been  a  participant  in  the 
ceremonies  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va  ,  com- 
memorating the  13th  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  This  bar  mitzvah  an- 
niversary observance,  which  afforded 
me  a  stimulating  and  enriching  experi- 
ence, was  sponsored  by  Louis  Hiller 
Lodge  No.  727  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  the 
Sisterhood  of  the  Tree  of  Life  Congrega- 
tion of  Clarksburg,  and  the  Clarksburg 
Chapter  of  Hadassah. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Birshtein,  a  prominent  civic 
and  business  leader  of  Clarksburg,  con- 
ducted the  gathering  as  master  of  cere- 
monies and  reported  that  the  subscrip- 
tion of  $15,000  in  bonds  for  Israel  was 
the  best  in  recent  years. 

Rabbi  Elihu  E.  Elefant,  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Tree  of  Life  Synagogue,  offered 
an  inspiring  invocation,  and  warm  wel- 
coming addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 


Hyman  Rosen  in  behalf  of  the  Bnai 
B'rith  and  Mr.  Donald  Berman,  chair- 
man of  the  CUarksburg  Israel  Bond 
Committee. 

Among  the  dramatic  highlights  of  the 
evening  was  the  lighting  of  13  candles 
for  each  of  Israel's  years  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  one  for  growth.  The 
participants  in  this  ceremony  were  Mr. 
Jake  Berman.  Mr.  H.  A.  Caplan,  Mr. 
Abraham  Chapnick.  Mr  Leonard  Got- 
lieb,  Mr.  Ray  Kramer,  Mr.  Jack  Marks, 
Mr.  Albert  Rosen,  Mr,  Jack  Schwartz, 
Mrs.  Jack  Schwartz,  Mrs.  A.  Robert 
Marks.  Mrs.  Sarah  Markowitz,  Mrs. 
George  Rosen,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Samuel. 

Mr.  Steve  Gaynor.  prominent  vocalist 
and  comedian  from  Pittsburgh,  added 
the  lighter  touches  to  an  evening  of  en- 
couragement and  inspiration. 

It  was  my  pleasure  on  this  occasion 
to  confer  awards  on  the  two  winners  of 
a  community  essay  contest  on  Israel  com- 
memorating the  bar  mitzvah  of  Israel. 
Mr.  Robert  Lees,  age  14,  and  a  student 
at  Central  Juruor  High  School,  who  re- 
ceived the  junior  award,  and  Miss  Bar- 
bara Birshtein,  age  16,  a  junior  at  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School,  winner  of 
the  senior  award. 

Dr.  Isadore  Buff  of  Charleston,  State 
chairman  of  bunds  for  Israel,  and  Mrs. 
Buff  were  among  the  honored  guests  at 
the  celebration,  as  were  also  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Julian  Blackman.  community  and 
State  civic  leaders  from  Portsmouth,  Va.. 
and  Mr.  W  O.  Stathers,  a  leading 
Clarksburg  attorney. 

As  speaker  of  the  evening,  I  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Howard  Caplan, 
a  close  personal  friend  and  former  U.S 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  CoNGRES.sioNAL  Record  my  remarks 
delivered  at  the  bar  mitzvah  celebration 
of  the  State  of  Israel  in  Clarksburg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ISRAiL :  A  Di:mo.>j8tr.*tion  of  Fhcidom  With 

Responsibujtt 
(An  address  by  .Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  commemorat- 
ing the  13th  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
Israel  bonds  for  Ijrael  rally,  8:30  p.m  , 
e.s  t  .  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Saturday.  May 
13,  1961) 

Seldom  has  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the 
bar  mitzvah  been  more  symbolically  appro- 
priate than  this  year  In  its  application  to  the 
State  of  Israel  The  Jewish  nation,  the 
source  of  much  of  the  greatest  moral  and 
religious  philosophy  of  Western  civilization, 
now  observes  the  "coming  of  age  ' — the  tra- 
ditional acceptance  of  moral  responsibility — 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

There  has  probably  been  no  state,  not  ex- 
cepting even  our  own  United  States,  which 
has  achieved  statehood  with  a  higher  degree 
of  rr.oral  consc.ousness  and  national  self- 
awareness  than  has  the  State  of  Israel.  And 
the  Christian  world  Is  reminded  today  by 
the  State  of  Isr-*el^as  it  has  been  In  times 
past  by  the  Jewish  people  themselves — of 
how  far  we  have  often  strayed  from  our  own 
moral  commandments.  Thus,  though  it  Is 
a  grim  connection  to  make,  there  is  an  al- 
most poetic  Juf,tlce  in  the  Elchmann  trial 
being  held  In  Israel  during  the  year  of  Its 
bar  mitzvah. 

For  this  trial,  which  Is  being  conducted 
with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  Judicial 
process,  is  not  animated  by  the  desire  for 
vengeance     against     the     man     Elchmann. 


There  can  be  no  mortal  punishment  or  ven- 
geance suitable  to  the  ghastly  crimes  for 
which  he  stands  accused.  Nor  la  it  a  trial 
merely  of  the  Nazi  system  and  the  German 
people  who  supported  it  during  its  days  of 
power.  Western  civilization  itself  is.  to  some 
extent,  on  trial.  For  the  Nazi  system  pros- 
pered In  one  of  the  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  Western  World,  and  It  had  Its  apolo- 
gists even  In  the  United  States  and  In  Eng- 
land. Thus,  each  of  us  who.  as  an  adult 
during  the  thirties  and  forties,  did  less  than 
his  utmost  to  combat  the  disease  of  nazlsm. 
shares  a  portion  of  the  guilt  for  the  crimes 
for  which  Elchmann  is  accused.  In  this 
sense,  the  State  of  Israel,  in  the  year  of  Its 
bar  mitzvah.  probes  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  Western  World 

The  American  poet.  Robert  Froet.  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Israel  remarked  half 
facetiously  that  he  "looked  upon  Israel  as 
an  American  colony  "  Though  It  would  not 
do  to  overstate  the  point,  as  In  most  of 
Frost's  remarks,  there  Is  the  pungent  taste 
of  truth  In  this  one.  I  refer  not  only  to  our 
official  and  early  recognition  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  nor  to  that  country's  substantial 
financial  support  from  Americans  of  Jewl.sh 
faith. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  hold  which 
Israel  has  upon  the  Imagination  of  millions 
of  Americans  of  every  faith  because  so  much 
of  the  Israel  experience  seems  related  to 
our  own  national  experience.  Like  the 
United  States,  Israel  has  drawn  Its  popula- 
tion from  the  exiles  and  refugees  of  many 
lands — the  "ingathering"  of  the  past  13 
years,  which  has  almost  trebled  the  popula- 
tion of  Israel,  being  one  of  the  great  and 
dramatic  achievements  of  this  century. 

And  as  the  United  States,  the  first  great 
democracy  of  the  modern  world,  was  viewed 
with  dislike  and  anxiety  by  the  monarchies 
of  Europe,  so  Israel,  the  first  experiment  In 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  Is  feared  and 
disliked  by  the  Arab  autocracies. 

Finally,  Israel  shares  the  American  "fron- 
tier experience"  in  the  form  of  the  Negev 
desert,  which  comprises  half  of  the  entire 
country.  This  region,  as  forbidding  as  the 
moet  wild  and  barren  regions  of  the  Ameri- 
can West,  has  already  begun  to  yield  to  the 
genius  of  Israeli  science  and  the  courage 
and  Industry  of  Israeli  pioneers. 

Thus,  as  Americans  and  as  participants  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  Western  civilization 
we  are  committed — within  certain  limita- 
tions— to  the  support  of  Israel  for  moral, 
political  and  practical  reasons. 

First,  we  have  been  politically  Involved 
In  the  support  of  an  Independent  and  peace- 
ful development  of  Israel  since  our  support 
of  the  United  Nations  partition  out  of  which 
the  State  of  Israel  emerged.  This  waa  fur- 
ther sealed  by  President  Truman's  Immedi- 
ate recognition  of  Israel  on  May  14.  1948, 
only  a  few  hours  after  the  final  withdrawal 
of  the  British  forces. 

But  American  political  support  of  Israel  Is 
not  solely  a  matter  of  our  keeping  trust  with 
past  resolutions  to  serve  the  rightful  and 
legitimate  Interests  of  Israel.  We  have 
strong  and  compelling  practical  reasons  of 
our  own  self-Interest  In  our  desire  to  see 
Israel  prosper  and  flourish  In  peace.  As  a 
cultural  enclave  of  the  West,  It  offers  our 
best  hope  for  the  development  of  democracy 
In  a  section  of  the  earth  torn  by  centuries  of 
oriental  despotism,  intrigue  and  tribal 
rivalries.  Israel  thus  offers  the  best  hope  for 
political  stability  and  orderly  progress  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  hence,  our  strongest  de- 
fense against  the  Infiltration  of  Soviet  power. 

Though  the  Middle  East  has  temporarily 
yielded  the  headlines  to  Cuba,  Laos  and  Vlet- 
laam,  we  know  that  as  long  as  that  region  Is 
a  battleground  of  the  cold  war.  Russian  In- 
terests are  served  by  instability  and  by  pit- 
ting Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  against  one 
another,  while  we  must  seek  to  maintain 
political    stability    and    develop    friendship 
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with   the  Arab  nations   without  sacrificing 
the  claims  of  Israel 

Another  eminently  practical  reason  for  our 
support  of  Israel  Ls  the  Increasing  impor- 
tance of  Its  role  of  technical  assistance  and 
guidance  to  the  lesser  developed  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Commenting  on  the  con- 
tributions of  foreign  specialists  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  countries  as  Ghana,  Ni- 
geria, Liberia,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippines, 
one  observer  recently  remarked; 

"Perhaps  the  most  sympathetic  figure 
among  these  rivals  experts  is  the  Israeli,  sun- 
burnt, stripped  for  action;  he  too  comes  from 
a  poor  land  which  Is  making  Itself  richer 
by  sweat  and  Ingenuity.  Many  In  Asia  and 
Africa  would  prefer  to  go  into  partnership 
with  Israel,  whose  i)roblems  are  more  nearly 
related,  and  who,  Uierefore,  sees  solution  In 
more  realistic  temu.." 

In  addition  to  such  technical  assistance, 
Israel  has  provided  training  In  Israel  for  a 
significant  number  of  students  and  civil  serv- 
ants from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  variety  of 
training  and  education  ranges  from  a  special 
"In  residence"  study  of  Israel  cooperative 
villages  by  30  Biu  mese  officials  and  their 
families  to  Japanese  scientists  doing  ad- 
vanced research  at  the  Welzmann  In.';titute 
of  Science  and  othtr  Asian  and  African  stu- 
dents engaged  In  postgraduate  studies  of 
mathematics,  medicine,  architecture,  and 
economics 

A  third  form  of  cxiperation  between  Israel 
and  the  new  statet  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  Joint  economic  enterprises  In  which 
Israel  provides  managerial  experts  and  tech- 
nical training  for  tlie  local  p>ersonnel.  partic- 
ipates In  the  work,  and  contributes  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  th<  capital  Typical  of  such 
ventures  are  the  Black  Star  Line,  an  Israel- 
Ghana  shipping  company,  and  the  Ghana 
National  Construction  Co  ,  in  both  of  which 
companies  ownership  Is  vested  60  percent  In 
the  Government  of  Ghana  and  40  percent  In 
Israeli  principals. 

The  contributions  of  Israel  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  states  and  to  the  extentlon 
of  democratic  form?  of  government  Is  perhaps 
best  expressed  In  the  words  of  an  African 
ofBclal  from  Senegal  upon  the  completion  of 
his  tour  In  Israel,  when  he  declared: 

"Naturally  many  of  us  are  overawed  by  the 
Soviet  experiment  Its  a  very  tempting 
road  to  rapid  modernization  for  an  under- 
developed counuy.  But  we  couldn't  stomach 
the  forced  labor  th.jt  goes  with  it.  We  don't 
think  parliamentary  democracy  as  It  Is  prac- 
ticed In  certain  W«'stern  countries  can  work 
In  Africa,  yet  most  jf  us  are  anxloiis  to  retain 
the  basic  principle,  of  a  democratic  society. 
In  Israel  we  see  a  whole  nation  working  hard 
for  the  same  goals  under  a  democratic  system 
of  government." 

Thus,  the  people  of  Israel,  by  virtue  of  their 
contest  with  a  harsh  amd  formerly  barren 
land,  and  out  of  their  heritage  of  democratic 
Idealism  which  haK  withstood  the  centuries 
of  privation  and  suffering,  may  assume  a  role 
of  leadership  am.jng  the  underdeveloped 
countries  which  the  larger  and  more  pros- 
perous Western  democracies  are  denied 

But  equally  binding  as  our  political  and 
practical  commitments  to  Israel  Is  the  debt 
we  owe  to  Jewish  culture  and  tradition  for 
having  first  awakened  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  Western  mun.  In  the  history  of  the 
Western  World  per'naps  the  first  truly  civil- 
ized answer  to  the  question  of  what  each  of 
us  owes  to  his  fellow  man  solely  for  the  sake 
of  man's  humanity  to  man  was  that  given 
by  the  writer  of  Leviticus:  "The  stranger 
that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as 
one  born  among  you.  and  thou  shalt  love 
him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  strangers  In  the 
land   of  Egypt"    (L.;vltlcus    19:    34). 

The  Intellectual  and  spiritual  contribu- 
tions of  Judaism  wre  the  source  of  the  early 
nourishment  of  that  which  is  most  precious 
In  Western  civUlzitlon.  The  idea  of  the 
dignity  and  Integrity  of  the  Individual  ex- 


pressed In  Job's  despairing  cry  thai  I  will 
not  sacrifice  my  Integrity";  the  Ideal  of  social 
Justice,  ser^-ed  In  varied  ways  and  by  such 
diverse  personalities  as  Moses  and  Splnoea, 
and  the  belief  In  the  brotherhood  of  all  men 
as  the  children  of  one  Creator — these  values 
have  shaped  the  aspirations  of  Western  man 
and  were  the  source  of  much  of  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism. 

Not  only  did  the  Jewish  people  animate 
Western  moral  and  religious  thought  by  giv- 
ing the  world  their  own  Book  In  the  Old 
Testament,  but  It  was  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
who  translated  the  Book  of  Law,  the  Penta- 
teuch, Into  Greek. 

It  was  these  Jews  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions who  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of  classi- 
cal Greek  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  when 
the  light  of  learning  had  been  virtually  ex- 
tinguished In  Europe.  And  It  was  In  large 
part  through  Jewish  philosophers  In  the 
service  of  Moslem  courts  that  classical  learn- 
ing was  reborn  In  Europe,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  Renaissance. 

This  Jewish  devotion  to  the  life  of  the 
mind — so  strong  as  to  have  been  thought  by 
many  Jews  and  non-Jews  as  a  hereditary 
trait — has  placed  the  civilized  world  In  last- 
ing debt.  Negligible  as  a  political  power  in 
the  world  at  large,  and  representing  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  world  pKjpulatlon  be- 
fore World  War  II,  the  Jewish  people  have 
supplied  a  leadership  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  In  every  field  of  human 
arts  and  sciences. 

Of  the  257  Nobel  Prizes  awarded  In  the 
first  50  years  of  this  century,  34  were 
awarded  to  Jews.  Though  the  Intellectual 
achievements  of  Jews  have  been  the  product 
of  Individuals  rather  than  of  a  group,  they 
have  In  large  part  reijulted  from  mobilizing 
the  Individual's  resources  In  response  to  the 
oppression  of  the  group.  This  capacity.  f>er- 
haps  more  than  any  other,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  keeping  the  Jew  alive  as  a  cultural 
and  national  identity  through  2.000  years  of 
the  dispersion. 

Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  the  well 
springs  of  Jewish  creativity  have  been  dried 
by  the  creation  of  the  Stat*  of  Israel.  To 
name  only  one  Instance:  the  desalination  of 
sea  water  on  a  practical  and  economic  basis — 
which  may  well  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
scientific  boon  to  mankind  In  this  century — 
has  been  further  advanced  by  the  scientists 
of  Israel  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 

But  whatever  the  source  of  Jewish  crea- 
tivity, the  modern  world  would  be  far  poorer 
but  for  the  artistic  and  scientific  contribu- 
tions of  Jews.  Indeed.  It  is  not  overstating 
the  case  to  observe  that  of  the  four  men 
who  have  framed  the  problems  of  our  cen- 
tury, three  were  Jews.  I  refer  to  Charles 
Darwin — the  only  gentile — Karl  Marx,  Slg- 
mund  Freud,  and  Albert  Einstein. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  conclu- 
sions they  reached,  the  works  of  these  four 
men  opened  new  ways  oi  thinking  and  gave 
an  Indelible  and  distinctive  stamp  to  the 
modern  world. 

Thus,  as  legatees  of  Western  civilization 
and  as  brothers  of  the  human  race  we  are 
morally  obligated  to  the  cause  of  a  Jewish 
national  homeland.  We  are  thus  compelled, 
not  only  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our  debt 
to  Jewish  culture,  but  as  Insurance  against 
the  perseciitlon  and  oppression  which  has 
marked  the  life  of  the  Jew  In  Diaspora. 

Spinoza,  among  the  most  gentle  and  noble 
of  our  great  philosophers,  once  wrote  that 
"A  free  man  thinks  of  nothing  less  than 
of  death:  and  his  wisdom  Is  a  meditation 
not  of  death,  but  of  life."  Thus  he  set 
forth  the  text  of  Israel.  For  certainly  no 
people  has  offered  its  martjTS  more  bravely 
or  In  greater  numbers  than  the  Jew  The 
Christian  martyrs  of  the  Roman  Empire  arc 
numbered  in  the  thousands  The  Jews  can- 
not name  or  number  their  martyred  millions 
In  the  world  of  Christendom,  culminating — 
to  the  eternal  shame  of  all  men — In  the 
ghastly  and  bestial  crematoria  of  the  Naizls. 


There  has  been  a  further  difference  be- 
tween the  lot  of  the  Christian  martyr  and 
that  of  the  Jew.  The  Christian  died  secure 
In  his  faith  In  the  reward  of  immediate  after- 
life. The  Jew  received  no  halo  and  no  prom- 
ise of  reward;  and  though  the  idea  of  an 
afterlife  acquired  some  popularity  after  the 
Dispersion.  It  has  never  been  the  article  of 
faith,  the  flaming  conviction  for  the  Jew  that 
It  Is  for  the  Christian. 

Thus,  If  Jewish  martyrdom  had  meaning. 
It  was  related  to  the  continuity  of  Judaism 
and  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  rebirth  of  a 
Jewish  national  homeland.  In  the  mov- 
ing words  of  the  ancient  lament,  "If  I  for- 
get thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning — let  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  If  I  prefer  not  Jeru- 
salem above  my  chief  Joy."  For  this  rea- 
son also,  the  free  nations  of  the  West — 
which  call  themselves  Christian — must 
help  Justify  the  nameless  martyred  millions 
of  Jews. 

The  two  millennia  of  the  Diaspora  are 
drawn  to  a  close.  But  the  epic  struggle  of 
the  Jewish  nation  Is  not  at  an  end,  but  a 
new  beginning.  The  State  of  Israel,  as  It 
observes  Its  Bar  Mitzvah,  has  a  man's  work 
to  do.  In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Golda  Melr, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  In  her  eloquent 
address  to  the  United  Nations  in  1957,  "The 
deserts  of  the  Middle  East  are  In  need  of 
water,  not  bombers.  The  tens  of  millions 
of  Its  Inhabitants  are  craving  for  the  means 
to  live  and  not  for  the  Implements  of  death." 

Israel  has  shown  the  way.  There,  In  a 
desolate  and  alien  land  the  broken  victims 
of  the  Nazi  horror  and  destruction  brought 
only  their  faith  and  the  Invincible  spirit 
of  free  men  and  women.  The  desert  has 
retreated  under  the  steady  advance  of  fields 
of  cotton,  corn  and  wheat;  forest  and  vine- 
yard are  covering  the  once  barren  and 
eroded  hills;  and  the  new  city  of  EUat  has 
become  a  thriving  port  and  Israel's  outlet 
to  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 

Under  the  Inspiration  of  the  example  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  support  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  West,  these  acts  may  be  dupli- 
cated In  the  other  countries  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  thus  bring  that  region  to  a  new 
level  of  civilization.  In  this  way  also  Is- 
rael will  serve  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. 
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OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TI\'ES 

Monday.  May  15, 1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  May  13, 1961: 

Washington  Report — Toward  Dictatorship? 
(By   Congressman   Bbuck   Algkk.  Fifth   Dis- 
trict. Texas.  May  13.  1961 ) 

The  Constitution,  the  basis  of  our  limited 
Federal-State  Government,  outlines  a  re- 
public within  a  democracy  to  safeguard  per- 
sonal liberty  and  dignity  from  Government 
regulation  and  control.  Checks  and  balances 
are  stipulated  to  fissure  Umlted  government 
by  prevention  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judiciary  from  encroachment  on  each 
other  through  balance  of  power  Any  fac- 
tor affecting  this  balance  must  be  resisted. 
The  world  has  witnessed  a  series  of  dictator- 
ships, so  It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  need  far  containing  the 
power  of  the  Executive.  It  la  in  order,  there- 
fore,  at  any  time  and  particularly  now   to 
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evaluate  the  performance  of  the  executive 
branch  since  this  admlnlatratlon  took  office 
D'j  months  ago. 

Here  are  a  series  of  actions  by  the  Execu- 
tive, by  officials  within  the  administration 
following  President  Kennedy's  demands,  or 
by  Congress  as  controlled  by  the  Democrats 
and  following  his  demands:  (1)  The  Presi- 
dents first  Executive  order  was  to  declare 
food  surpluses  and  give  them  away  as  a 
welfare  measure  for  nutritional  reasons. 
This  exceeds  the  Executive's  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  law.  (2)  The  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bership was  Increased  to  expedite  legislation 
programing  and  to  control  the  ground  rules 
of  debate  and  the  amendment  of  legislation; 

(3)  military  speeches  must  be  censored,  must 
go  through  the  executive   ^Arleigh  Burke); 

(4)  newspapers  asked  to  Impose  self-cen- 
sorship; (5)  television  and  radio  execu- 
tives told  by  PCC  Chairman  Mlnow.  "There 
Is  nothing  permanent  or  sacred  about  a 
broadcast  license.  I  Intend  to  see  that  you 
pay  your  debt  to  the  public  with  service." 
(6)  Regulatory  agencies,  arms  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  the  administration,  are  the  sub- 
Jet  of  President  Kennedy's  proposals  to  re- 
organize and  delegate  power.=5;  (7)  Congress 
forced  to  give  up  constitutional  duty  to 
scrutinize  and  approve  appropriations  an- 
nually in  the  depressed  areas  bill  during 
the  House-Senate  conference  (back-door 
spending) ;  (8)  Congress  told  to  approve  $500 
million  for  foreign  aid  to  Latin  America,  the 
Executive  absolutely  refusing  to  specify 
countries  and  projects  to  receive  aid.  al- 
though Congress  was  told  last  year  such  in- 
formation would  be  forthcoming;  (9)  Peace 
Corps  set  up  by  Executive  order  not  by  legis- 
lation; (10)  House  minimiun  wage  replaced 
by  President  Kennedy  version  in  House- 
Senate  conference:  ill)  Judgeships,  public 
works,  and  patronage  used  to  force  and 
keep  Congressmen  in  line  to  vote  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  decides  on  all  his  many  legis- 
lative proposals:  il2)  the  agriculture  bill 
proposed  by  Secretary  Freeman  would  re- 
lieve Congress  from  any  future  need  for  ac- 
tion. 

When  you  realize  that  already  the  House 
has  given  up  constitutional  control  of  trade 
and  tariffs,  that  CIA  intelligence  informa- 
tion goes  to  the  administration,  not  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  Presidency  has  already 
been  likened  to  a  benevolent  dictatorship 
through  past  transfer  of  power  from  Con- 
gress to  the  Executive,  what  does  It  add 
up  to? 

Now    let's   explore   the   foreign    situation: 

( 1 )  The  Executive  is  Commander  In  Chief  of 
our  defense  forces  representing  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  all  Government  expenditures; 

(2)  foreign  aid  Is  almost  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Executive  and  nations,  friend 
or  foe.  may  be  subsidized  at  the  will  of  the 
Executive  In  summary,  are  we  Indeed  be- 
coming a  dictatorship?  Can  we  hope  to 
maintain  our  individual  freedom  and  free 
institutions.  Indeed,  our  very  form  of  so- 
ciety, if  we  concentrate  the  balance  of  power 
in  one  branch  of  government,  dominated  by 
one  man?  On  the  contrary,  are  we  not  then 
trying  to  beat  dictatorships  (communism) 
by  becoming  a  dictatorship,  while  preserv- 
ing the  outward  form  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment? 

The  international  scene  Is  no  more  en- 
couraging at  this  time:  (1)  Cuba  continues 
unhampered  its  warlike  buildup;  (2(  Laos 
seems  scheduled  to  be  added  to  Communist 
victories;  (3)  pro-Castro  sentiment  runs 
rampant  In  many  Latin  American  countries; 
(4)  no  apparent  end  is  in  sight  for  settling 
the  dangeroios  Issues  in  the  Congo;  (5)  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  stall  in  negotia- 
tions for  the  control  of  nuclear  weajxDns. 

Optlmiatlcally,  positively  and  construc- 
tively, I  say  there  Is  a  solution  to  our  present 
troubles  at  home  and  abroad  At  home,  let 
us  reassert  constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances— let  us  keep  Federal  Government  lim- 


ited, cut  welfare  spending,  reduce  debt  and 
taxes — in  short,  the  reassertion  of  Jefferson- 
Ian  Democracy  now  chamipioned  by  conserva- 
tives. Internat.onally.  let  us  show  to  the 
world  once  again  the  majesty  and  power  ex- 
emplified by  our  national  symbol,  the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  Let  us  demonstrate  to  all  people, 
and  especially  the  Conrununlst  leaders,  that 
we  are  not  the  "paper  tiger  "  the  Chinese  Reds 
have  been  able  to  convince  too  many  un- 
committed peoples  that  we  are.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  far  ahead  of  the  leadership 
in  demonstrating  our  willingness  to  show 
the  world  that  the  American  eagle  will  re- 
main a  s3rmbol  of  hope  and  strength  and 
courage  to  all  who  desire  to  be  free.  The 
leadership  must  let  the  world  know  the  will 
of  the  American  people  to  support  with 
action  the  magnificent  words  of  President 
Kennedy  In  hLs  inaugural  address.  There 
ran  be  no  further  stalling.  We  must  be  done 
with  contlnuoiis  negotiations  which  are 
merely  used  by  the  Communists  to  cloak 
further  aggression.  We  have  the  will  and 
the  means  to  show  clearly  that  America  is 
not  a  "paper  tiger"  but  a  mighty  eagle,  soar- 
ing Into  the  heavens  with  strength  and  ready 
to  defend  freedom  by  backing  up  our  words 
in  Cuba,  in  southeastern  Asia,  and  wherever 
the  Communists  threaten  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  mankind. 


Mother's  Day  Service,  Combined  Church 
Schools,  First  Lutheran  Church  of 
Altoona,  Sunday,  May  14,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  14,  1961,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  deliver  the  following  Mother's 
Day  address  to  the  combined  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church 
of  Altoona,  Pa.,  as  part  of  their  annual 
Mother's  Day  service: 

Mother's  Day  Address  by  Representattvx 
James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Member  of  Congress. 
20th  District  or  Pennsylvania,  at 
Mother's  Day  Service,  First  Lutheran 
Chukch,  Altoona,  Pa.,  May  14,  1961 

Holy  Scripture  reminds  us  that  "he  that 
honoreth  his  mother  is  as  one  that  layeth 
up  treasure." 

The  converse  of  this  text  for  my  Mother's 
Day  message  is  to  be  found  in  Proverbe. 
chapter  14,  verse  20:  "A  foolish  man 
desplseth  his  mother." 

The  scriptural  lesson  here  taught  agrees 
with  common  experience  and  gener  .1 
opinion. 

A  man's  value  can  generally  be  pretty  well 
determined — by  his  relations  with  his 
mother — by  the  way  he  looks  at  her — speaks 
to  her — speaks  about  her. 

The  attitude  of  an  honorable  and  manly 
man  toward  his  mother  is  an  attitude  of 
love  and  respect. 

An  affectionate  regard  for  the  wishes  of 
his  mother  does  no  harm  to  a  man's  dignity 
and  Independence,  and  a  protective  chivalry 
helps  a  man  to  develop  a  firm  courage. 

Mother's  Day  is  an  excellent  institution 
If  we  take  It  as  an  occasion  to  emphasize 
an  attitude  that  reveals  our  conduct  and 
speech  the  year  round. 

Thus  we  can  observe  Mother's  Day  In  an 
appropriate  manner  by  giving  some  extra 
remembrance  to  one  we  never  forget,  and  by 
displaying  on  Mothers'  Day  before  the  world 


a  feeling  that  we  show  to  our  mothers  and 
experience  in  ourselves,  every  day  of  the 
year 

Mother's  Day  can  be  worthwhile,  too,  if  It 
marks  a  turning  point  in  our  relations  with 
our  mothers,  by  providing  a  time  ol  good 
resolutions  which  are  adhered  to  In  a  con- 
scientious manner. 

It  can  be  worthwhile  If  we  write  a  letter 
and  continue  the  correspondence.  If  we  give 
needed  help,  resume  close  association, 
apologize  for  past  neglect  and.  above  all, 
resolve  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mother's  Day  is  a 
mockery  if  it  is  only  an  occasion  of  momen- 
tary attention  after  12  long  months  of  utter 
disregard  for  our  obligation  of  love  and 
respect 

Wear  a  carnation  if  you  wish,  but  unless 
it  represents  an  emotional  tie.  a  relationship 
of  affection  and  honor  between  you  and  your 
mother,  it  might  Jvist  as  well  be  a  lowly 
cabbage. 

The  beauty  of  the  carnation  must  repre- 
sent the  beauty  of  the  relationship  It  is  in- 
tended to  s>'mbollze. 

To  wear  it  honestly  as  the  token  of  Moth- 
er's Day  you  must  mourn  your  mother  if 
she  is  dead,  or  rejoice  in  her  if  she  is  living. 
Living  or  dead,  she  should  be  the  object  ot 
your  unfailing  love  and  deepest  respect. 

Every  mother  has  borne  pain  and  under- 
gone danger  for  her  child.  Mothers  down 
through  the  ages  have  given  years  of  effort 
to  the  physical  care  and  sustenance,  the  In- 
tellectual development,  and  the  moral  train- 
ing of  their  children.  This  display  of  deep 
maternal  love  is  a  free  gift,  expecting  no 
sort  of  return  or  reward 

But  though  our  mothers  have  freely  given, 
with  no  thought  of  recompense,  the  gift  It- 
self demands  at  least  the  Just  recognition  of 
gratitude  and  of  whatever  form  of  express- 
ing that  gratitude  deemed  appropriate  to 
present  circumstances 

For  those  who  are  grown  up  and  have  es- 
tablished their  own  families  and  Independ- 
ent way  of  life  there  is  no  one  prescribed  and 
proper  form  of  relationship  with  their 
mothers. 

In  some  families  it  has  been  found  an 
ideal  arrangement  to  have  the  mother  live 
with  them,  helping  with  the  household 
duties,  thus  being  spared  the  expense  of  a 
separate  establishment  and  benefiting  by  the 
consciousness  of  bein?  needed. 

In  other  families,  where  circumstances  or 
personalities  may  differ,  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  disastrous  to  family  rela- 
tionships In  such  cases  harmony  and  hap- 
piness might  be  best  served  by  the  mother's 
keeping  a  separate  and  Independent  living 
place,  to  whose  upkeep  her  children  might 
contribute  if  necessary.  Some  find  the  best 
answer  in  a  flexible  system  of  traveling  and 
exchanging  visits. 

The  basic  necessity  is  affection  at  the 
core  of  the  relationship,  with  the  physical 
details  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement, 
and  with  regard  to  financial  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

What  is  essential  is  the  attitude  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  love  that  leads  to  cordial 
agreement  and  generous  cooperation  la 
establishing  harmonious  conditions  of  living. 

This  attitude  Is  represented  neither  by 
the  slogan.  "Mother  knows  best,"  nor  by 
the  masterful  declaration,  "Now,  mother,  we 
know  what  is  t>est  for  you,  and  you  needn't 
trouble   yourself — we'll   arrange   it   all." 

Respect  should  not  be  exaggerated  into 
abject  submission  nor  care  and  solicitude 
degraded  into  tyranny. 

A  mother  is,  first  of  all,  a  person  entitled 
to  recognition  as  an  equal  and  Independent 
personality,  with  her  own  opinions  and 
preferences. 

Her  opinion  on  your  affairs  is  to  be  sought 
with  respect,  listened  to  with  courtesy  and 
attention,  and  given  its  due  weight  In  the 
formation  of  your  decisions.  Her  opinion 
on  her  own  affairs  is  paramount  and  decl- 
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sive.  except  Insofar  as  she  may  choose  to 
defer   to  your  opinion  or  preference. 

Courtesy  Is  the  outward  expression  of  the 
warmth  of  affection  that  must  permeate 
family  relationships  But  courtesy  does 
more  than  express  that  warmth  of  affec- 
tion— It  preserves  and  stimulates  It. 
Mother's  Day  affords  the  opportunity  for  an 
expression  ot  formal  courtesy  from  all  of  us 
toward  our  mothers. 

The  writing  of  letters,  the  wearing  and 
giving  of  flowers,  the  special  celebrations  of 
the  day  such  as  dinners,  parties,  entertain- 
ments, all  these  are  of  value  as  acts  of  cour- 
tesy, as  tangible,  audible,  visible  assurances 
to  our  mothers  ol  the  warmth  of  our  feel- 
ings for  them. 

This  virtue  of  courtesy  has  been  fittingly 
celebrated  by  the  English  Catholic  poet. 
Belloc.  in  terms  that  associate  It  vividly  both 
with  religion  and  with   motherhood: 

"Of  courtesy.  It  Is  much  less 
Than  courage  of  heart  or  holiness, 
Yet  in  my  walks  it  seems  to  me 
Tlial  the  grace  of  God  is  In  courtesy. 

"On  monks  I  did  m  Storrlngton  fall. 
They   took    me  straight   into   their   hall; 
I  saw  three  pictures  on  a  wall. 
And  courtesy  waji  In  them  all. 

"The  first   the  annunciation; 
The  second  the  visitation; 
The  third  the  coasolatlon 
Of  Ood  that  was  our  Lady's  Son. 

"The  first  was  of  St.  Gabriel; 
On  wings  a -flame  from  Heaven  he  fell; 
And   as  he   went  upon  one  knee 
He  shown   with   Jieavenly  courtesy. 

"Our  Lady  out  ol    Nazareth   rode — 
It  was  her  month  of  heavy  load; 
Yet  was  her  face  both  great  and  kind. 
For  courtesy  waf;  In  her  mind. 

"The  third  It  was  our  little  Lord. 
Whom  all  the  kings  In  arms  adored; 
He  was  so  small  you  could  not  see 
His    large   Intent  of  courtesy 

Our  Lord,  that  was  our  Lady's  Son, 

Go    bless   you.   p>eople,   one   by   one: 

My  rhyme  Is  written,  my  work  Is  done." 

Courtesy  Is  a  form  of  politeness,  but  It  is 
a  stronger  word  than  politeness,  carrying 
with  It  the  Implication  of  real  feeling,  of 
gentleness  and  courage   and   kindness. 

Courtesy  goes  with  the  "something  more"' 
of  politeness,  with  the  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion   of   affectionate    respect. 

Politeness,  therefore,  is  suitable  to  our 
everyday  relations  with  our  mothers  and 
courtesy  is  suitable  to  this  special  day. 

Not  a  nod  of  gr(>etlng  but  a  low  bow.  not  a 
hasty  kiss  but  .i  hearty  embrace,  not  a 
friendly  word  bu:  a  gift,  a  flower,  a  speech 
of   tribute 

This  Is  a  day  for  the  plentiful  and  courte- 
ous bestowal  of  gifts  and  praises — upon  our 
mothers.  Let  us  be  grateful  and  gracious  in 
our  observance  of   the  occasion. 

We  ourselves  know,  and  we  can  be  assured 
our  mothers  know,  how  we  feel  about  them. 
If  our  feelings  are  not  such  as  are  appropriate 
to  the  day  let  ut   labor  to  amend  them 

If  our  feelings  are.  however.  In  tune  with 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  let  us  not  shrink  from 
giving  full  and  enthusiastic  expression  to 
them  in  the  confidence  that  a  bold  expres- 
sion of  devotion  to  the  Ideal  of  motherhood, 
and  to  one  particular  mother,  will  be  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  our  personal  relationships 
but  to  the  community  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly to  our  young  people. 

Standing  In  this  holy  place,  I  am  made 
strongly  aware  of  the  most  fitting  celebra- 
tion of  this  occasion — the  spiritual.  The  best 
and  greatest  gift  we  can  give  to  our  mothers 
is  to  pray,  sincerely  and  fervently,  both  for 
their  welfare  and  for  our  own  fulfillment  of 
their  hopes  for  us. 


Nearest  to  the  heart  of  any  mother  is  the 
hope  that  her  son  or  her  daughter  will  be  a 
good  man  or  woman.  An  endeavor  to  fulfill 
this  hope  in  the  development  of  our  own 
characters  should,  therefore.  l)€  our  resolve 
on  this  day  for  the  coming  year. 

May  God  guide  our  consciences  In  the  for- 
mation of  this  resolution  and  stren(;then  our 
wills  In  its  performance. 

The  value  of  this  day.  In  strengthening 
and  renewing  our  relationship  with  our 
mothers,  is  great  and  lasting.  From  the  nat- 
ural human  virtue  of  love  between  mother 
and  child  we  rise  easily  and  naturally  to  the 
love  of  God. 

The  value  of  such  natural  human  emo- 
tions and  virtues  is  eloquently  celebrated  in 
a  familiar  poem  by  Father  Abram  J.  Ryan, 
which  might  well  be  taken  as  the  keynote 
of  our  Mother's  Day  observance: 

"Better  than   grandeur,  better  than  gold. 
Than  rank  and  titles  a  thousandfold. 
Is  a  healthy   body   and   a   mind  at   ease. 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please. 

"A  heart  than  can  feel  for  another's  woe. 
And  share  his  Joys  with  a  genial   glow: 
With  sympathies  large  enough  tc   enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

■"Better  than  gold  is  a  conscience  clear. 
Though    toiling    for    bread    in    an    humble 

sphere. 
Doubly  blessed  with  content  and  health. 
Untried  by  the  lusts  and  cares  of  wealth. 
Lowly  living  and  lofty  thought 
Adorn    and    ennoble    a    poor    man's    cot; 
For  mind  and  morals  in  nature's  plan 
Are  the  genuine  tests  of  an  earnest  man 

•"Better  than  gold   is  a  peaceful   home 
Where  all   the  fireside  characters  come 
The  shrine  of  love,   the   heaven   of   life. 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife. 
However  humble  the  home  may  t>e. 
Or   tried   with    sorrow    by   Heaven's  decree. 
Tlie    blessings    that    never    were    bought    or 

sold. 
And  center  there,  are  better  than  gold.  " 


Progress  at  This  Session  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP^KS 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WL-jCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15.  1961 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  Congress 
has  now  pa.ssed  the  midway  mark  in  this 
session.  In  a  weekend  address  over  Wis- 
consin radio  stations.  I  was  privileged 
to  review  some  of  the  progres,?,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  jobs  left  to  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  coii.sent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  addre.ss  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th(>  excerpts 
from  the  addi'ess  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Radio  Address  bv  Senator 
Wiley 

Today,  we  live  In  a  pushbutton  age  In 
Congress,  however,  the  right  buWons  have 
not  been  pushed  to  create  the  kind  of  fast- 
paced  progress  anticipated  In  this  era  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

Now.  It  is  true  that  the  proMems  are  com- 
plex. And  the  instruments  of  accomplish- 
ment are  sometimes  unwieldy. 

As  of  now.  the  major  legislation — and  some 
of  it  very  controversial — passed,  included: 

Increase  in  minimum  wage  and  extension 
of  coverage  to  workers; 


Area  development  program  for  communi- 
ties   suffering    from   economic   depression; 

Extension  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits 

Approval  of  additional  Federal  Judgeships. 

However,  mid»-ay  in  the  session,  this  is  not 
a   startling  record 

What  are  some  of  the  major  fields  in 
which  action  is  still  needed?     These  include 

Speeding  up  the  space  program: 

Strengthening  our  defenses:  this  involves 
also  reexamination  and  improvement  of  our 
global  effort  to  combat  communism,  not  only 
in  the  military,  but  also  on  the  nonmilltarv 
fronts; 

Reexamination  of  the  farm  problem  to  try 
to  find  realistic  solutions  to  production-con- 
sumption Imbalance; 

Needea  improvement  and  expansion  of  our 
educational  system: 

Carrying  forward  the  highway  construction 
program.  If  possible,  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis; 

Equitable  revision  of  our  tax  system  to  bet- 
ter serve,  not  stunt,  economic  growth  and 
progress; 

Liberalization  of  social  security,  including 
realistic  efforts  to  meet  the  health  neecis 
of  our  aging  folks. 

These  measures  and  a  long  list  of  others 
still  await  final  consideration  in  Congress. 

legislation  ot  special  interest  to  WISCONSIN 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  pieces 
of  legislation  of  special  interest  to  Wisconsin 
These  Include: 

(1)  Appropriations  for  Improvement  and 
expansion  of  our  port  and  harbor  facilities^ 
and  flood  control. 

(2)  Congress  has  failed,  in  my  Judgment 
to  provide  realistic  legislation  to  enable  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe — now  terminated 
from  Federal  control  and  constituting  our 
72d  county  In  Wisconsin — to  meet  the  great 
economic,  health,  sanitation,  educational 
and  other  problems  confronting  them.  Early 
this  session.  I  cosponsored  legislation  for 
extension  of  Federal  control  until  a  proper 
foundation  could  be  laid  for  tribal  control 
over  their  affairs.  Unfortunately,  the  Con- 
gress too  long  delayed  consideration  of  such 
legislation. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  best  that  may 
be  achieved  Is  legislation  to  (1 )  extend  as- 
sistance in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
and  sanitation  until  the  tribe  itself  can  han- 
dle these  matters:  (2)  provide  loans  to  help 
meet  the  tremendous  financial  obligations: 
and  (3 1  autliorize  Uncle  Sam  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
tribe  to  attempt  to  assume  its  economic 
stability. 

Unless  these  minimum  actions  are  taken, 
however,  the  tribute  will  find  itself  hard  put 
to  meet  Its  obligations  and  fulfill  the  needs 
of  the  Menominee  Indians  in  years  ahead. 

(3 1  Next,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  act  expeditiously  on  my  bill  S.  1515 
to  provide  $10  million  supplemental  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  program  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  too  long  delayed  a  report  on  the 
bill — holding  up  action  in  Congress.  As  a 
result,  the  program  is  now  suffering  serious 
curtailment.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I 
contacted,  not  only  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
"prod  "  them  for  action. 

(4»  The  appropriation  of  funds  for  ex- 
pansion of  research  facilities  at  our  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Madison,  also,  is  of 
major  interest  to  Wisconsin. 

Regrettably,  the  House  of  Representatives 
cut  out  $300,000  for  much-needed  expansion 
of  the  research  facilities.  In  the  Senate, 
however.  I  urged  reinstatement  of  these 
funds.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is  essential, 
not  only  for  our  forest  interests,  but  for  the 
economy  of  Wisconisn  and  the  Nation. 
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INVEST    in    AMEBICA 

Now  niming  to  another  topic:  A  great 
many  of  you  will  recall  that  during  the  past 
week  there  have  been  nationwide  observances 
held  to  encourage  more  follu  to  Invest  In 
America.  This  Is  indeed  a  sound,  most 
worthy  project.  Today,  there  are  more  than 
13  million  shareholders  In  publicly  owned 
corporations.  In  my  Judgment,  however. 
this  number  can  and  should  be  greatly  ex- 
panded to  Include  more  people.  Why?  Be- 
cause by  sound,  confident  Investment  in  our 
Job-creating  free  enterprise  system  we  can — 

More  quickly  lick  such  problems  as  un- 
employment and  business  and  industrial 
slowdowns; 

Successfully  meet  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge to  cur  free  enterprise  systems;   and 

More  effectively  fulfill  the  ever-growing 
needs  of  a  fast-expanding  population. 

Investing  in  America,  however,  means  more 
than  Just  investing  our  money  for  a  profit. 
Rather  it  means  also  dedicating  the  time, 
thought,  energy,  and  resources  to  building 
a  stronger,  better  America  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing challenges  of   the  future. 

NEEOCO:     CaZATEX     PUBLIC     EDUCATION     ON     FREE 
ENTERPRISE 

The  economy.  In  rr.y  Judgment,  could  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  instilling  In  our  peo- 
ple, particularly  youth,  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  working  principles  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Today,  unfortunately,  there  Is  an  abysmal 
lack  of  such  knowledge. 

To  a  large  degree,  too  large.  I  believe, 
people  still  believe — in  a  vague,  distorted 
way — what,  in  effect,  the  Communists  are 
saying  about  us,  that  is — 

That  big  business  attempts  to  bleed  the 
public  for  profits: 

That  labor  represents  a  class  struggle 
against  the  capitalists;  and 

That  our  society  Is  essentially  one  of  con- 
flicts, rather  than  of  cooperation  In  efforts 
to  fulfill  our  needs.  Individually  and  na- 
tionally. 

Now.  it's  true  that,  in  the  past,  there  have 
been  conflicts,  and  abuses  of  power. 

Today,  however,  the  enlightened  inter- 
ests are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
that  the  broad,  long-range  interests  of  man- 
agement, labor,  consumer,  and  the  Nation 
can  be  best  served,  and  are  being  best  served, 
by  cooperation,  rather  than  by  antagonism 
and  conflicts  of  Interests. 

Management,  traditionally  Interested,  to 
a  large  degree,  in  profits,  more  and  more 
looks  after  the  human  needs  of  their  work- 
ers: for  a  happy,  well-pntd  employee  is  a 
more  prodiictive  worker;  and  also  a  market 
for  more   products   of  the  economy. 

Labor  also  has  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
success  of  the  business  upon  which  Jobs 
are  dependent. 

The  public,  as  consumers,  as  well  as  in- 
vestors (exemplified  by  the  13  million  share- 
holders of  publicly  owned  corporations)  has 
a  real  interest  In  the  success  of  Job-creating, 
commodity-producing  enterprises,  as  well  as 
the  welfare  of  the  American  worker. 

The  American  people,  however,  in  school 
and  by  adult  education,  need  to  be  better 
informed  of  ways  in  which  we.  as  individ- 
uals, can  contribute  to  further  strengthen- 
ing our  free  enterprise  system 

Only  If  this  is  done,  can  we  successfully 
meet  the  ever-growing  needs  of  a  fast-ex- 
panding population,  as  well  as  the  challenge 
of  the  Communists. 

weeded:     SPEED    UP    V.S.    SPACE    PROCBAM 

During  this  past  week,  also,  we  witnessed 
ona  of  the  great  "breakthroughs"  In  our 
space  program :  that  is.  the  successful  sub- 
orbital flight  of  Cmdr.  Alan  B  Shepard  Into 
space.  This  was  a  historically  significant 
step  forward  in  freemen't  efforts  to  ex- 
plore the  universe. 

The  American  people.  I  believe,  can  be 
Justly  proud. 


Now,  however,  we  look  forward  to  success, 
with,  we  pray,  a  minim um  of  setbacks,  in 
our  next  step  of  launching  a  manned  space- 
craft into  orbit  around  the  earth. 

In  the  world  stadium,  nations  are  care- 
fully watching  the  contest  between  the  ma- 
jor protagonists  of  freedom  and  communism 
in  space  exploration,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Although  we  didn't  plan 
It  that  way,  this  is.  Indeed,  a  real  space  race. 

According  to  expert^,  the  cumulative 
scientific-technological  value  of  our  accom- 
plishments far  exceeds  that  of  the  Soviet 
■Union. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  Ignore  nor  under- 
estimate the  psychological  Impact  which 
Russian  "firsts"  In  space  have  had  upon  the 
minds  of  the  world. 

Regrettably,  the  U.S.  timetable  has  run 
only  a  short  distance  behind  Communist 
launchlngs.  After  the  first  sputnik,  for  ex- 
ample, we  shortly  orbited  not  one.  but  many, 
satellites — now  outnumbering  the  Soviets  by 
about  40  to   15. 

Recently,  the  Soviets  reportedly  orbited 
the  first  man  in  space.  Now,  we  have  suc- 
cessfully conducted  a  suborbital  flight. 

With  such  a  relatively  short  lag  In  timing. 
It  would  appear  that  by  only  a  slight  speed- 
up of  our  program  we  could  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  can  accomplish  space 
feats  not  only  equal  to  and  greater,  but  also 
faster,  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  question  is  not;  Will  we  do  these 
things?  Rather,  the  Issue  is:  When  will  we 
do  them? 

"Will  we  do  them  before,  or  after,  the 
Soviets?  In  my  Judgment,  we  should  do  it 
before. 

"We  recognize,  of  course,  that  space  feats 
are  basically  sclentlfic-technologlcal-mlUtary 
accomplishments  rather  than  weapons  of 
propaganda  warfare. 

"Nevertheless,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  tre- 
mendous psychological  Impact  which  Soviet 
triumphs  have  had  upon  the  world. 

"The  task  now  is  to,  flirst,  predetermine  the 
next  major  accomplishments  In  space;  and 
second,  as  possible,  set  up  the  timetable  so 
that  the  United  States  can  get  the  maximum 
beneflt  not  only  from  the  accomplishments 
themselves,  but  also  from  the  great  psycho- 
logical Impact  of  firsts  In  the  space  race," 
Senator  Wnjrr  concluded. 


Who   Killed  Atomic-Powered   Plane? 
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Monday,  May  15,  1961 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  article  which  I 
wrote  for  the  May  issue  of  the  national 
magazine,  Aircraft  and  Missiles: 

Who  Kn,LrD  ANP'' — PsruDoscirNTinr  Ad- 
TtcK  GrvEN  TO  President  on  Nuclear  Aa- 
craft:  Department  or  Defense  Estab- 
lished Design  Criteria  Then  Shot  Holes 
IN  Project;  Continuous  Airborne  Alert 
Natural  Application  for  ANP 

(By   Congressman    Melvin    Price,    Democrat 

of  Illinois) 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  Air- 
craft Nuclear  Propulsion  (ANP)  project  has 
been  canceled  Nuclear  propelled  aircraft 
are  important  to  the  Nation's  future;  I  there- 
fore believe  we  will  someday  develop  such 
aircraft  despite  this  latest  Executive  deci- 
sion.    The   decision   Just    injects   an    indefi- 


nite delay  that  will  cost  us  a  great  deal  In 
money,  and  prestige. 

oec:ision  inputs 

I  admire  the  President  for  his  ability  to 
make  forthright  decisions,  although  I  ques- 
tion his  decision  relative  to  the  nuclear  air- 
craft programs  The  previous  administra- 
tion, while  pretending  to  support  the  ANP 
program,  held  back  any  real  progress  by 
their  Indecision.  The  Kennedy  decision  was 
In  error  because  of  Incorrect  advice  provided 
by  his  scientific  and  defense  advisers.  The 
same  people  who  have  been  assembling  the 
information  for  decisions  on  ANP  provided 
the  Input  again  Based  on  my  long  ac- 
quaintance with  their  behind-the-scenes 
operations,  it  is  no  great  si;rprlse  to  me  that 
again  we  have  an  adverse  decision.  This  sit- 
uation was  brought  forcefully  to  the  fore- 
front during  the  Joint  Committee's  executive 
hearings  on  the  ANP  program  early  In  March. 
At  our  hearings  we  asked  the  Defense  Dei^art- 
ment  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Conui^lsslon  to 
tell  us  about  the  technical  data  and  other 
considerations  which  supported  new  criteria 
which  was  formulated  for  the  ANP  project. 
We  also  asked  whether.  In  the  development 
of  the  latest  criteria,  the  offlclals  in  the  Joint 
AEC  Air  Force  Office  responsible  for  the 
technical  direction  of  the  project,  and  the 
contractors  responsible  for  developing  the 
nuclear  designs  had  been  consulted. 

Unfortunately,  we  couldn't  get  adequate 
answers  to  our  questions  We  did  find  out. 
though,  that  certain  criteria  recently  set 
down  by  the  Defense  Department  was  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  testimony  of  experts 
responsible  for  the  technical  program.  We 
also  found  out  that  the  Defense  I>part- 
ment  did  not  even  consult  the  experts  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  of  the  program 
and  for  the  development  of  the  designs.  It 
was  quite  apparent  from  the  hearing  that 
the  members  of  the  new  administration  In 
the  Defense  Department  relied  solely  on  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  the  same 
people  In  the  Defense  Department  who  have 
been  against  the  project  for  years. 

PSEUDO-SClINTiriC    ADVISERS 

What  little  testimony  we  could  get  frem 
these  people  again  confirmed  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  familiar  with  the  technical 
developments  in  the  program  and  had  not 
even  attempted  to  obtain  first-hand  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  facts  of  our  aircraft 
nuclear  propulsion  program  It  was  most 
discouraging  to  again  come  up  against  Gov- 
ernment career  personnel  whose  actions  for 
years  have  been — and  are — the  shuffling  and 
assembly  of  the  same  papers  and  represent- 
ing the  Information  they  contain  as  the  lat- 
est facts  for  the  use  of  those  responsible  for 
the  decisions.  So  this  time,  too,  although 
the  decision  makers  were  different,  they  had 
the  same  old  input  of  "facts"  upon  which  to 
reach  a  decision. 

The  situation  which  resulted  In  the  scut- 
tling of  the  ANP  program  must  be  guarded 
against  In  the  future.  Serious  errors  could 
also  be  made  In  our  other  vital  atomic  energy 
programs  unless  we  learn  from  what  hap- 
pened In  the  ANP  program.  We  must  take 
the  time  to  get  up-to-date  facts.  We  miut 
Icxjk  behind  the  fancy  "position  "  papers  we 
are  presented  with  and  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  get  at  the  pertinent  facts  to  guide 
our  decisions. 

STATUS  or  ANP 

I  think  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  as- 
I>ect8  of  last  month's  decision  to  stop  the 
ANP  project  is  related  to  the  status  of  the 
work  at  the  time.  A  great  deal  of  important 
progress  w.as  made  In  the  last  year  Major 
experiments  were  conducted  to  add  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  to  the  designs  In  fact, 
manufacture  of  a  full-power  nuclear  air- 
craft propulsion  plant  unit  for  ground  test- 
ing was  ready  to  start  Many  thousands  of 
hours  of  tests  were  conducted  under  reactor 
operating  conditions  to  prove  out  the  mate- 


rials and  designs.  Tests  were  conducted  to 
the  point  of  breakdown  of  the  materials  to 
obtain  complete  aasurance  on  the  adequacy 
of  design  margins.  All  of  the  information 
obtained  confirmed  the  adequacy  of  the  de- 
signs and  in  fact  showed  that  significant 
growth  margins  were  already  In  hand  in  the 
design.  The  statvis  of  the  development,  par- 
ticularly for  the  direct  cycle  system  which 
had  a  considerably  greater  amount  of  effort 
on  it,  clearly  Indicated  that  the  next  step 
should  l>e  a  full-size  Integrated  propulsion 
plant  test.  Going  back  to  the  laboratory 
bench,  .is  called  for  by  the  new  high  tem- 
perature materials  program  being  started  to 
fill  In  for  ANP.  Just  doesn't  contribute  any- 
thing of  significance  toward  getting  on  with 
nuclear   fiight. 

GROWTH    POTENTIAL   CLICHE 

As  you  know,  the  ANP  program  was  given 
a  set  of  design  objectives  known  as  the 
•York  criteria  "  for  guidance  in  developing 
the  first  engines.  Tlits  Defense  Department 
criteria  specified  a  subsonic  aircraft  since 
a  possible  mission  was  foreseen  foi  such  an 
aircraft  and  technical  data  clearly  indicated 
the  feasibility  of  meeting  the  criteria  with 
the  first  generation  of  engines  developed. 
In  accordance  with  this  "York  criteria. "  work 
was  going  ahead  to  meet  requirements.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  within  the  Defense 
Department,  a  talking  campaign  was  being 
conducted  to  give  the  impression  that  what 
was  really  wanted,  and  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  obtain  a  military  useful  aircraft, 
is  multimach  flight  characteristics. 

Fortunately,  the  nuclear  aircraft  develop- 
ers had  the  foresight  to  look  into  the  mul- 
timach growth  potential  of  the  individual 
cycles  although  their  Instructions  were  clear 
that  the  goal  was,  at  the  time,  subsonic 
operation.  The  technical  data  that  was 
developed,  which  the  Joint  Committee  close- 
ly reviewed  during  the  March  hearing,  in- 
dicated multimach  potentla'.  was  clearly 
present  In  the  concepts  under  development 
Unfortunately  the  picture  on  growth  poten- 
tial was  not  clearly  presented,  or  It  may 
not  have  been  presented  at  all,  to  the  new 
administration. 

INCONSISTENCIES     APPARENT 

Consistent  with  my  belief  that  the  facts 
were  not  made  available  to  the  decision 
mailers  are  the  apparent  inconsistencies  that 
now  exist  l>etween  the  decision  to  drop  the 
nuclear  aircraft  and  the  characteristics  speci- 
fied for  our  defense  weapons  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Skybolt  missile  system  recently 
earmarked  for  additional  effort  It  is 
planned  to  use  conventional  aircraft  with 
their  very  limited  range  to  provide  a  mobile 
launching  platform  for  the  Intermediate 
range  Skybolt  missiles.  A  nuclear  aircraft 
with,  for  practical  purposes,  unlimited  range 
and  endurance  characteristics  would  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Skybolt  missile  sy*^ 
tem  tremendously. 

The  recently  announced  plan  to  keep  one- 
eighth  of  our  heavy  bomber  force  on  air- 
borne alert  points  up  another  Inconsistency 
relative  to  the  decision  to  stc^  the  nuclear 
aircraft.  The  unlimited  endurance  of  nu- 
clear energy  sources  gives  a  nuclear  propelled 
aircraft  enormous  advantages  in  meeting 
such  alert  objectives  For  the  same  airborne 
alert  force  a  nticlear  aircraft  provides  the 
potential  for  greatly  reduced  aircraft,  per- 
sonnel, and  support  facility  requirements. 

Obviously  the  unlimited  range  which 
comes  from  nuclear  aircraft  endurance 
characteristics  will  op)en  up  completely  new 
mission  capabilities  which  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  foreseen  An  Idea  of  the  military 
effectiveness  which  of  such  a  revolutionary 
system  can  be  obtained  from  our  experience 
with  nviclear  submarines  Wouldn't  It  have 
been  unfortunate  If  the  unimaginative  argu- 
ments advanced  relative  to  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine turned  out  to  be  the  controlling 
ones  in  that  decision  as  they  were  in  the 
nuclear  aircraft  decision? 


I  have  pointed  out  many  times  that  we 
could  have  had  nuclear  aircraft  In  flight 
today  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  "on  again, 
off  again"  system  of  mismanagement  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  its  scientific  ad- 
visers. 

I  can  see  the  same  approach  creeping  Into 
the  management  of  other  defense  projects 
and  the  Rover  nuclear  rocket  program. 


Our  Religious  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
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Monday.  May  15.  1961 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  given  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Religious  Her- 
itafre  of  America.  Inc..  during  the  annual 
Washington  pllprimage  which  it  sp>on- 
.sors : 

Our  Religious  Heritage  and  the  Ble.ssincs 
or  Liberty 

( Keynote  .iddress  by  the  Honorable  Walter 
H.  JtTDD,  of  Minnesota) 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
participate  In  the  conferring  of  the  Religious 
Heritage  Awards  to  these  distinguished  men 
and  women  whose  service  to  God  and  man 
hfts  been  so  outstanding  as  to  merit  this 
recognition  and  tribute. 

Your  Washington  pilgrimage  comes  this 
year  at  a  time  characterized  by  perhaps  as 
great  a  confusion  of  emotions  as  at  any 
period  in  American  history.  On  one  hand 
there  Is  profound  gratitude  for  the  goodness 
of  life  that  is  possible  for  us  in  this  land 
On  the  other  hand  there  Is  great  uneasiness, 
uncertainty,  perplexity,  even  anxiety  and 
despair.  Less  than  LS  years  after  winning 
a  war  with  total,  unconditional  surrender 
of  all  our  enemies,  we  are  soberly  asking. 
What  can   we  do  to  survive? 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  that  no  such 
thing  has  happened  here  as  we  saw  happen- 
ing In  Hungary  3  years  ago,  in  Tibet  last 
year,  and  in  Japan  this  week.  But  we  are 
dismayed  that  such  things  can  be  happening 
to  anybody  anj'where  on  this  globe  in  the 
middle  of  the  supposedly  enlightened  20th 
century. 

Can  Korea  go  on  indefinitely  half  slave, 
half  free?  Or  Germany?  Or  the  whole 
wide  world?  Down  deep  inside,  we  know 
the  answer  is  "No." 

I 

Mtich  of  the  reason  for  our  confusion  is 
that  we  have  not  understood  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  conflict  of  arms; 
who  will  win  the  missile  race?  Whichever 
.side  wins  could  compel  the  other  to  sur- 
render or  perish.  Because  of  our  religious 
heritage,  we  would  not  use  superior  power 
for  that  purpose.  Because  of  their  Commu- 
nist heritage,  the  other  side  would  so  use 
it — Mr.  Khrushchev  reavowed  that  last 
month. 

We  have  seen  that  It  Is  a  conflict  of  eco- 
nomic systems.  Which  will  crack  up  first 
under  the  strain? 

We  have  seen  that  it  Is  a  conflict  of  edu- 
cational systems.  Which  will  produce  not 
only  the  smartest  but  the  toughest  minds? 

We're  beginning  to  see  that  It  is  a  con- 
flict, not  so  much  of  wealth  and  weapons  as 
of  wills.     Which  side  will  work  the  harder? 

But  many  have  not  seen  that  the  basic 
conflict  Is  far  deeper  and  more  fundamental. 
It  is  a  conflict  between  two  totally  different 


philosophies   of  life   and.   therefore,   of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  a  conflict  between  wholly  different 
sets  of  values. 

It  is  a  conflict  between  two  wholly  dif- 
ferent concepts  as  to  the  nature  of  man; 
which  means  two  different  concepts  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  universe;  which  means 
two  different  concepts  as  to  the  nature  of 
God — or  whether  there  is  a  God. 

We  have  not  fully  understood  that  most 
of  all  it  Is  a  conflict  of  faiths. 

On  one  hand  are  those  who  of)enly  pro- 
claim that  there  is  no  God.  that  there  is  no 
moral  order  in  the  universe,  and  that  man 
is  merely  an  animal  with  a  larger  brain  than 
others — the  smartest  of  the  animals,  but 
nothing  more.  The  conduct  of  the  Com- 
munists which  we  denounce  flows  naturally 
and  Inevitably  from  that  philosophv  and 
faith. 

During  the  8  months  in  1930  which  I  spent 
in  an  area  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  south  China,  and  during 
visits  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe  in 
1947.  I  learned — as  did  you  who  have  had 
similar  experiences — that  Communists  have 
no  more  scruples  about  wiping  out  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  thousand,  or  a  million  human 
beings  who  stand  in  their  way  than  you  and 
I  have  about  spraying  DDT  on  some  mos- 
quitoes that  are  troubling  us.  And  why 
should  they  hesitate  or  have  scruples,  if  man 
IS  Just  an  animal?  If  there  is  no  God.  then 
to  whom  can  we  ex|>ect  men  to  consider 
themselves  accountable? 

On  the  other  hand,  our  country  and  our 
free  society  were  founded  on  the  belief  that 
there  Is  a  God;  that  there  is  a  moral  order 
in  the  universe;  that  there  are  moral  laws 
which  men  and  nations  can  no  more  vio- 
late with  Impunity  than  they  can  the  laws 
of  gravity  or  electricity;  and  that,  while 
man  is  Indeed  the  smartest  of  the  animals, 
he  is  also  something  more — he  is  a  child  of 
God,  and  therefore,  a  part  of  God  Becatise 
he  Is  a  part  of  God.  he  is  capable  of  becoming 
more  and  more  like  God.  if  willing  to  re- 
spond to  God's  loving  quest  for  him.  as 
your  child  is  capable  of  becoming  more  and 
more  like  you,  of  whom  he  is  a  part,  if  he 
is  willing  to  do  so. 

It  is  this,  the  divine  in  man,  which  we 
believe  is  different  in  character  and  kind 
from  anything  the  animals  have.  It  is  this 
which  is  the  unique  and  precious  thing 
about  man  It  is  this  which  we,  at  our 
best,  have  always  believed  it  is  the  first 
business  of  a  good  government  and  a  good 
society  to  protect  and  nourish  and  develop 
It  is  this  religious  faith  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  unique  values  our  ci\'lllzation 
has  developed.  It  is  because  our  heritage  is 
a  religious  heritage  that  the  individual 
liuman  being  is  considered  by  us  at  uur  best 
as  sacred  and  of  infinite  worth. 

Many  in  our  country  have  assumed  that 
the  conflict  between  the  Communists  and 
free  peoples  Is  like  that  between  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  America.  Both 
want  the  same  good  ends,  but  differ  as  to 
the  best  means  to  gain  those  ends — and 
keep  them.  But  the  world  conflict  is  not 
over  different  means  to  the  same  good  ends, 
different  ways  to  attain  the  same  good  ob- 
jectives; it  is  a  conflict  over  objectives. 
Ours  is  peace;  theirs  is  conquest  We  want 
to  end  this  world  conflict;  they  Intend  to 
win  It. 

A  truce  to  them,  or  a  conference  at  the 
summit,  is  not,  as  we  assume,  a  move  to- 
ward real  peace,  which  means  a  resolution 
of  difficulties;  rather,  it  is  a  politico-mili- 
tary tactic  designed  to  win  another  victory 
If  they  offer  a  truce  in  Korea,  when  their 
military  operations  there  are  no  longer  Fry- 
ing them  dividends,  it  is  not  because  they 
desire  to  end  the  struggle;  It  is  only  to  shift 
to  some  other  place  like  Indochina  where 
they  believe  they  can  carry  on  the  war  more 
successfvilly. 
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"Peaceful  coexistence"  means  that  as  long 
as  we  are  stronger  than  they,  we  should  be 
nice  enough  to  allow  them  to  coexist  peace- 
fully until  they  can  become  enough  stronger 
than  we  so  they  can  then  compel  peaceful 
submission  by  us. 

And  when  they  break  up  a  conference  at 
the  summit  a3  soon  as  they  Icnow  they  can- 
not divide  the  free  world  and  score  there 
another  triumph,  it  is  only  to  shift  to  some 
other  place  like  Japan  or  some  other  tactic 
than  smiles  or  threats,  some  tactic  like  sub- 
version, which  offers  better  proepect  of  suc- 
cess in  advancing  toward  the  never-changing 
goal  of  world  domination. 

The  reason  why  It  has  not  proved  pos- 
sible to  get  any  real  agreement  with  the 
Communist  world,  whether  at  Yalta  or  the 
United  Nations,  at  Panmunjom  or  Geneva 
or  Paris,  is  because  the  Communists  are  not 
pursuing  the  same  goals  as  we  at  our  best 
are  pursuing. 

And  why  are  they  not  pursuing  the  same 
goals  as  we?  Because  they  do  not  believe 
the  same  things  as  we  believe — about  man. 
and  about  the  universe,  that  Is,  about  God. 
One  re-\son  for  our  difficulties  Is  that  we 
have  been  exposed  so  long  and  continuously 
to  the  Judeao-Christlan  body  of  ethics  that 
we  take  Its  moral  standards  for  granted. 
We  assume  that  they  are  normal  human 
standards.  We  tend  to  equate  Christian 
with  human.  And  since  the  men  in  Moscow 
and  Petping  are  human  beings,  we  assume 
they  will  react  as  Christians  do  When  they 
do  not  so  react,  we  are  surprised  angry,  and 
call  them  Inhuman  But  their  ruthless 
behavior  Is  not  because  they  are  inhuman;  It 
Is  because  they  are  merely  human  We  have 
almost  forgotten  that  human  beings,  unex- 
posed to  moral  teachings  based  on  belief  in  a 
moral  universe  under  a  moral  God.  or  with 
their  spiritual  natures  unsensitlzed  by  a 
morally  and  spiritually  regenerating  religion. 
are  predatory,  like  other  animals.  If  this  is 
not  so,  why  should  any  men — including  you 
and  me — need  a  Saviour? 

We  cannot  rightly  condemn  atheistic 
Communists  for  betraying  Christian  values 
which  they  have  never  professed,  and  which. 
In  fact,  they  denounce. 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  them  to  live  as  tf 
this  were  a  moral  universe  when  they  insist 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  order  in 
the  universe,  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  truth  and 
falsehood. 

It  Is  absurd  to  expect  them  to  believe 
that  man  has  the  capacity  to  make  moral 
Judgments,  when  their  creed  tells  them  that 
man  is  not  a  moral  being,  he  is  an  economic 
animal. 

In  short.  It  Is  absurd  to  expect  them  to 
build  up  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  to  rec- 
ognize and  guard  the  unalienable  rights 
with  which  we  believe  man  is  endowed  by 
his  Creator,  If  they  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
Cr  eater. 

n 
All  this  means  that  we  have  not  understood 
the  world  conflict  because  we  have  not  un- 
derstood the  adversary.  And  a  main  reason 
why  we  have  not  understood  the  adversary 
Is  because  we  have  not  really  understood  our- 
selves and  our  own  culture  and  heritage.  We 
have  almost  forgotten  that  our  heritage  in 
this  land  Is  a  religious  heritage,  predomi- 
nantly a  Christian  heritage. 

So.  our  first  task  is  to  reexamine  oiu-  herit- 
age, rediscover  the  essential  elements  and 
forces  In  it.  rededicate  ourselves  to  that  her- 
itage, fulfill  it  in  our  own  land  and  time  and 
generation,  and  share  it  with  the  world. 

How  did  it  begin?  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
came  to  this  land  because  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  religious  liberty.  They  had 
discovered  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have 
religious  liberty  without  political  liberty:  and 
that  political  liberty  could  not  be  maintained 
without  economic  liberty,  that  is.  opportu- 


nity for  the  individual  to  improve  his  lot. 
In  accordance  with  his  ability  and  his  effort. 

They  had  no  precedent,  no  blueprint,  but 
they  had  clear  minds.  They  devised,  for  the 
first  time  on  a  major  scale  In  all  of  human 
history,  a  system  whereby  people  control  gov- 
ernment Instead  of  government  controlling 
people.  It  worked.  It  released  the  creative 
capacities  previously  unrecognized  In  all  sorts 
of  persons  from  all  sorts  of  races,  climes,  and 
countries.  It  led  to  an  unprecedented  out- 
burst of  creative  energy.  Imagination,  effort, 
production,  and  progress. 

As  long  as  our  people  adhered  to  It  they 
progressed,  and  prospered.  Then,  little  by 
little,  many  came  to  forget  the  heritage  in 
their  preoccupation  with  the  goodness  of  liv- 
ing which  had  become  possible.  They  came 
to  trust  results  more  than  causes;  material 
fruits  more  than  spiritual  roots.  They  paid 
less  and  less  attention  to  the  textbook  from 
which  the  heritage  had  come  They  paid  less 
attention  to  the  counsel  of  the  prophets  of 
their  heritage,  ancient  and  modern.  They 
paid  less  and  less  attention  to  its  moral  prin- 
ciples. Many  began  to  believe  that  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  get  good  by  doing  evil,  to  get  Justice 
by  bowing  down  before  Injustice,  to  get  right 
by  might,  to  get  trtist  by  t>elng  untrust- 
worthy, to  get  peace  by  sacrificing  our  prin- 
ciples and  other  peoples'  rights  and  territory. 

Many  came  to  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
brotherhood  of  man  without  first  of  all  be- 
lieving in  the  fatherhood  of  God 

Thus  has  our  society  come  to  its  present 
confusion,  division,  uncertainty,  despair, 

m 

All  this  tells  Us  what  we  have  to  do.  We 
have  to  return  to  our  religious  heritage — 
not  In  order  to  go  back,  but  In  order  to  go 
forward. 

First,  we  must  recapture  our  faith;  faith 
that  God  is,  that  He  and  His  power  are  avail- 
able to  men,  that  with  God  it  Is  possible  for 
man  to  build  His  kingdom  on  earth. 

What  we  need  In  America  today  Is  to  re- 
capture a  faith  in  our  heritage  and  our  faith 
comparable  to  the  faith  the  Communists 
have  In  theirs. 

For  oui  free  society  to  survive,  we  must 
qualify  In  our  generation  as  a  worthy  spirit- 
ual Instrument,  as  the  founders  of  our  her- 
itage did  so  qualify  In  their  time  and  gen- 
eration. 

Second,  we  must  rediscover  the  principles 
of  our  Christian  heritage.  They  are  re- 
corded in  a  textbook,  a  sort  of  laboratory 
manual,  which  faithfully  records  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  followed  and  those 
who  have  rejected  the  principles.  It  makes 
clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  good  by 
doing  evil,  but  that  It  is  possible  to  get  good 
by  doing  good,  Tlie  latter  is  just  as  depend- 
able as  the  former.  It  teaches  that  we  can- 
not get  peace  by  direct  pursuit  of  it.  Men 
have  been  trying  that  for  50  centuries  and 
there  still  Is  no  peace.  Rather,  peace  Is  a 
byproduct  that  follows,  if  we  seek  first  His 
kingdom  and  His  righteousness.  His  right 
relations  in  the  world.  There  will  be  "peace 
on  earth"  only  when  there  Is  "glory  to  God 
In  the  highest." 

Third,  we  must  rededicate  oxirselves  to  the 
principles,  and  put  them  Into  practice — In 
our  work;  In  our  homes;  In  our  social  and 
civil  organizations;  In  oiU"  churches. 

With  all  my  heart.  I  believe  that  the  reli- 
gious heritage  which  our  forefathers  devel- 
op>ed  here,  a  heritage  leading  to  voluntary 
federation  under  law,  represents  the  best  set 
of  Ideas  and  values  ever  put  together  in  one 
place  In  the  world's  history.  I  think  they 
are  the  hope  of  mankind.  The  achieving  of 
a  world  of  freedom  and  peace  depends  upon 
our  understanding  their  true  nature,  making 
them  work  better  here  at  home,  and  helping 
spread  them  throughout  the  world — with  all 
our  hearts  and  souls  as  well  as  o\ir  minds. 

This  world  conflict  is  not  an  old-fashioned 
struggle  for  the  control  of  land;  It  Is  for  con- 


trol of  man — the  mind  of  man,  the  soul  oX 
man.  the  whole  of  man. 

Fourth,  if  we  are  to  have  the  Inner 
strength  to  fulfill  our  religious  heritage  here 
and  to  share  It  abroad,  we  must  ally  our- 
selves with  the  truly  great  leaders,  the  found- 
ers of  our  faiths.  This  means  for  us  who  are 
Christians  that  we  laust  rediscover  Christ 
our  Master,  must  recommit  ourselves  to  His 
Lordship  and  His  direction,  receiving  from 
God  the  power  to  be  and  to  do  that  He 
promised  to  His  disciples. 

IV 

If  these  things  In  our  heritage  are  not  tru;, 
if  God  is  not.  then  of  all  men  we  are  the  most 
foolish.  Oxir  whole  effort  In  this  land  is 
futile.  In  fact  makes  no  sense. 

But  If  God  Is.  then  what  ought  to  be  can 
be  There  are  dark  valleys  to  go  through. 
but  there  Is  no  reason  for  dismay  or  despair 

God  regularly  operates  through  men  and 
women — men  and  women  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  captiued  by  Him.  give  them- 
selves to  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
heritage  others  have  developed  thus  far.  and 
work  and  walk  forward  with  God  unafraid. 

Never  did  we  In  America  face  such  a  fun- 
damental challenge  to  the  ultimate  values  of 
life  Never  did  we  have  to  think  so  deeply 
or  work  so  hard  as  we  shall  have  to  In  the 
years  Just  ahead  if  we  are  to  live  In  dignity 
and  usefulness — or  even  to  live  at  all 

Our  generation  cannot  escape  the  call  to 
great  dedication  and  heroic  effort  if  we  are  to 
"sectu-e  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  oxirselves 
and  our  posterity"  which  came  out  of  our 
religious  heritage  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
remind  you  of  this  pilgrimage  that  on  these 
blessings  depend  all  others. 


"Because  of  tlie  Healtli  ConditioB  De- 
scribed at  the  Time  of  AppIicatioB,  We 
Cannot  Accept  Yoor  Wife  as  a  Mem- 
ber"— A  Sidelight  of  Hospitalization 
Insarance  for  the  Retired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MtssotTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VE3 

Monday.  May  15.  1961 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
issues  scheduled  to  come  before  the 
Congress  are  as  controversial  as  the  pro- 
PKjsal  for  hospitalization  and  nursing 
home  cost  insurance  for  persons  retired 
under  social  security.  We  are  told  re- 
peatedly that  such  a  proposal  has  little 
if  any  merit,  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered seriously.  However.  I  have  a  letter 
in  my  possession  which  raises  an  inter- 
esting sidelight  on  this  issue,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
factor  to  be  considered. 

First  of  all.  I  should  say  that  our  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  program  in  St.  Louis 
was  among  the  first  such  plans  in  the 
country  to  make  it  possible  for  retired 
persons  over  65  to  obtain  coverage  on  an 
Individual  basis.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
the  worker  who  goes  on  retirement  under 
social  security  can  no  longer  obtain  in- 
surance coverage  from  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not. 
So  our  situation  in  St.  Louis  is  therefore 
much  better  than  the  arrangements  pos- 
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sible  for  elderly  people  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

WVn'B   APPLICATION    FO«    HOSPXTALIZATION 
INSU&ANCK    REJECTED 

Nevertheless,  in  the  instance  Just 
called  to  my  attention,  while  the  re- 
tired worker  was  able  to  apply  for  and 
receive  coverage  for  himself  under  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  following  his  retire- 
ment and  following  the  cancellation  of 
his  coverage  under  the  group  plan  in  ef- 
fect where  he  had  been  employed,  he 
and  his  wife  now  discover  that  the  wife's 
application  for  nongroup  coverage  can 
not  be  approved  "because  of  the  health 
condition  described  at  the  time  of 
application." 

The  wife  writes  me: 

Am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Blue  Cross, 
which  tells  me  they  cannot  give  me  hospital 
insurance.  My  husband  retired  recently, 
and  up  until  then  we  had  a  policy  from 
where  he  was  employed,  but  canceled  at  the 
time  of  retirement. 

We  are  living  on  our  social  security  and 
veterans  bonus,  and  if  I  would  become  111 
and  had  a  large  hospital  and  doctor  bill  we 
would  have  to  mortgage  our  home.  I  know 
there  are  thousands  cf  people  in  the  same 
position  we  are  in,  and  would  appreciate 
your  voting  for  passage  of  the  medical  bill 
when  It  comes  to  a  vote.  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  my  social  security  reduced  by  a  few 
dollars  and  have  It  applied  toward  the  insur- 
ance. Now  this  might  be  a  suggestion  when 
it  comes  up  for  discussion,  I  would  thank 
you  yery  much  If  you  would  give  this  a 
thought. 

The  letter  from  Blue  Cross  Service 
which  the  wife  forwarded  to  me  notified 
the  husband  of  acceptance  of  his  appli- 
cation for  both  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  nongroup  enrollment  but  added: 

Because  of  tttt  health  condition  described 
at  the  time  of  applipatlon.  we  cannot  accept 
your  wife  •  •  •  as  a  member.  This  nota- 
tion has  been  made  on  your  application. 

WHAT    IS    THX    SOLUTION    TO*    FAMILMB    IN    THIS 

srrcATioN? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  made  against  the  proposed 
social  security  program  of  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  coverage  is  that  retired 
individuals  and  couples — who  are  not 
medically  indigent  and  thus  not  eligible 
for  coverage  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
of  last  year — can  purchase  adequate  in- 
surance by  themselves  and  thus  do  not 
need  such  insurance  under  social  se- 
curity. 

But  what  about  cases  of  this  kind? 
During  his  working  lifetime,  the  hus- 
band could  purchase  both  hospital  and 
surgical  coverage  for  himself  and  his 
wife  linder  the  ^oup  policy  at  his  place 
of  employment.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
finds  upon  retirement  that  his  wife  ts 
not  eligible  for  either  coverage  imder 
the  nongroup  enrollment  open  to  such 
individuals  following  retirement. 

Presumably,  if  the  wife  has  a  health 
condition  which  makes  it  uneconomic 
for  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  pro- 
gram to  accept  her.  her  chances  of  re- 
quiring hospitalization  would  t>e  such 
that  the  need  for  prepayment  hospital- 
ization insurance  becomes  even  more 
urgent. 

I  would  urge  that  those  who  have  in- 
sisted there  is  no  need  for  the  coverage 
under  social  security  proposed  for  re- 
tired   persons    by    President    Kennedy 
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come  forward  now  and  advise  how  this 
kind  of  case  should  be  handled.  I  am 
certainly  anxious  to  learn  how  the  cou- 
ple involved  in  this  particular  case  can 
solve  what  to  them  is  a  most  important 
and  worrisome  retirement  problem. 
Evenone  interested  in  this  issue  would 
have  to  concede  it  is  a  problem  which 
demands  solution. 


Federal  Support  of  Medical  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAlffD 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1961 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
address  on  Federal  support  of  medical 
education,  which  I  delivered  at  the  John 
Archer  Society  dinner.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  on  April  26.  1961: 

Federal  Sltpobt  or  Medical  Education 
(Address  of  the  Honorable  John  E.  Pocabtt, 
US.  Representative.  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Rhode  Island,  at  John   Archer 
Society  dinner.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia.  Wednes- 
day, Apr  26.  1961,  at  6  pm.) 
Of  the  many  responsibilities  shared  by  all 
Members    of    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States,  none  Is  more  Important  tiian  the  one 
I  shall  attempt  to  fulfill  today. 

I  refer  to  the  duty  to  render  public  reporu 
on  matters  of  national  significance.  There 
are  several  ways  to  do  this.  One  of  the  best 
Is  direct,  face-to-face  discussions. 

Because  of  the  p>artlcular  congressional  role 
I  have  held  for  many  years,  I  believe  I  have 
a  special  obligation  to  conduct  such  discus- 
sions before  groups  of  physicians. 

When  that  group  Is  wlUiln  so  distinguished 
an  institution  as  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  School,  that  obligation  be- 
comes. Instead,  a  privilege. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  Member  of  Congress 
cannot  help  but  feel  the  presence  of  those 
early  patriots  who  established  the  political 
foundations  of  the  Republic.  I  am  sure  that 
phsrslcians  visiting  this  old  city  must.  In 
similar  fashion,  feel  the  presence  of  John 
Morgan  and  William  Shlppen.  who  pioneered 
otir  great  national  structure  of  medical 
schools.  Close  behind  these  two  we — both 
the  legislator  and  the  physician  of  today — 
can  discern  the  heroic  figure  of  Benjamin 
Rush,  pioneer  In  mental  health,  who  In  spite 
of  his  busy  schedule  of  medical  practice  and 
teaching,  found  time  to  help  formulate  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  down  through  the  years  we  are  re- 
minded of  other  great  piiysiclans  associated 
with  this  city  and  this  school:  men  like 
Archer,  Long,  Osier,  De  Leon,  and  Barnes. 
Then  we  reach  the  contemp)orary  scene  and 
encounter  figures  such  as  Drs,  Isldor  Ravdln. 
Howard  Rusk,  Charles  Mayo,  and  E  Vincent 
Askey,  who  in  the  same  tradition,  combine 
the  talents  of  teacher,  researcher,  or  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  with  Invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  larger  national  scene. 

And  thus  I  must  blend  my  gratli.ude  and 
pride  for  being  chosen  to  present  the  annual 
lecture  of  the  John  Archer  Society  with  a 
large  portion  of  humility  in  the  presence  of 
a  gathering  which  represents  so  vital  a  seg- 
ment of  our  national  history  and  of  present- 
day  eminence  In  medical  science. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  which  has  responsibility,  among  other 


things,  for  the  annual  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  my  work  obvi- 
ously has  a  direct  impact  upon  the  scope 
and  directions  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  health  programs  and  the  very  Impor- 
tant research  programs  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Serrlce.  Less  well  known  among 
physicians  is  the  fact  that  the  actions  of 
my  subcommittee  have  had,  cumulatively,  a 
far-reaching   Impact   on   medical   education. 

When  I  first  became  a  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  research  program  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  was  small,  and  limited 
principally  to  Its  own  epidemiological  and 
laboratory  study  of  the  communicable  dis- 
eases. Funds  for  research  grants  and  train- 
ing awards  to  non-Federal  Investigators  and 
Institutions  were  relatively  Insignificant. 
This  was  but  a  reflection  of  the  emphasis 
then  being  given  to  consolidating  the  great 
advances  made  against  communicable  dis- 
eases In  the  first  three  decades  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Even  then,  however,  the  shape 
of  our  population  and  Its  environment  was 
undergoing  important  changes,  creating 
new  health  problems  and  needs  for  a  new 
research  effort. 

Oversimplified,  the  two  most  significant 
chanees  were  these: 

1.  Emergence  of  the  chronic  disease  prob- 
lem :  Because  of  reductions  In  morbidity  and 
mortality  from  communicable  diseases — par- 
ticularly among  Infants,  children,  and  moth- 
ers— more  people  were  living  longer,  and 
therefore  becoming  more  sxisceptlble  to  the 
chronic  diseases  such  as  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, arthritis,  and  emotional  disorders. 

2.  Emergence  of  environmental  health 
problems:  The  longer  average  life  expect- 
ancy, together  with  Improved  economic  con- 
ditions and  other  factors,  had  greatly  ex- 
panded our  population.  The  flowering  of 
U.S.  technology  and  Indtistry  concentrated 
more  and  more  of  these  people  In  our  cities. 
At  the  same  time  It  Introduced  an  entirely 
new  set  of  health  problems — air  and  water 
pollution.  Ionizing  radiations,  food  addi- 
tives, a  deluge  of  new  drugs  and  synthetics, 
an  alarming  Increase  In  accidents  on  the 
streets.  In  the  factory,  and  in  the  home. 

Thtis,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  my 
service  on  the  subcommittee,  we  have  had  to 
devote  more  and  more  attention  to  national 
needs  In  these  two  areas  of  chronic  diseases 
and  environmental  health. 

Back  around  1945  and  1946  we  felt  that 
the  Nation  should  begin  learning  more  about 
the  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
chronic  disease.  This  required  some  redirec- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  own  research.  More  lmp)ortant  is 
the  fact  that  expansion  of  research  In  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  was  considered 
Imperative, 

According  to  their  own  representatives, 
the  size  of  the  needed  expansion  was  clearly 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  universities, 
foundations,  voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
other  private  sources.  In  concurrence  with 
the  advice  of  experts  in  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
vemment,  we  determined  that  a  gradual, 
year-by-year  buildup  of  a  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  program,  would  be  required.  The 
mechanism  to  be  used  was  the  National 
InsUtutes  of  Health  of  the  Public  Health 
Service — an  organization  with  experience  In 
the  granting  field  and  a  tradition  of  first- 
class  medical  and  biological  research. 

So  much  for  philosophy  and  background, 
Now  let  us  look  at  what  has  happened.  The 
simplest  and  quickest  measurement  Is  In 
terms  of  the  dollars  that  have  been  spent 
to  bring  our  Nation  unquestioned  world 
leadership  in  medical  and  biological  science. 
Taking  as  our  baseline  the  last  prewar  year. 
the  total  national  Investment  in  this  work 
has  risen  from  about  t45  million  In  1940 
to  around  $715  mUlion  in  1960.  In  1940  Fed- 
eral support  of  such  research  was  7  percent, 
or  $3  million.  In  1960  the  Federal  share  was 
53  percent  or   about  9380   million,   most  of 
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which    was    provided    through    the   National 
Institute  of  Health. 

Here  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  al- 
though the  percentage  of  non-Federal 
funds  has  greatly  decreased  in  relation  to 
Federal  funds,  there  has.  nevertheless,  been 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  actual  amount 
of  non-Federal  assistance  to  medical  re- 
search— from  $42  million  in  1940  to  an  esti- 
mated WSJ  million  in  1960.  It  seems  to  me 
this  affords  clear  proof  that  Federal  funds 
have  stimulated  rather  than  suppressed  pri- 
vate expenditures  in  medical  research. 

Most  of  these  Federal  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  research  and  training 
related  to  specific  diseases  such  as  cancer, 
arthritis,  neurological  disorders,  cardiovas- 
cular diseases,  and  the  like.  However,  very 
sizable  amounts  have,  of  necessity,  gone  Into 
study  of  basic  medical  and  biological  ques- 
tions. Overall,  the  great  bulk  of  the  re- 
search up  untU  now  has  been  oriented  to- 
ward laboratory  rather  than  clinical  phases. 
As  to  results,  a  gathering  s\ich  as  this 
would  know,  far  better  than  I.  of  the  re- 
markable array  of  new  concepts,  drug.s  and 
procedures  that  have  already  come  forth. 
You,  better  than  I,  know  of  the  still  greater 
advances  which  lie  ahead  simply  because  the 
greatest  part  of  the  work  of  the  past  decade 
has  been  of  a  fundamental  nature  and 
therefore  provides  the  building  material  for 
tomorrow's  new  clinical  developments  and 
the  substance  of  tomorrow's  medical  edu- 
cation The  research  construction  program 
has  had  the  same  effect  on  the  physical  plants 
of  our  schools 

Now  I  must  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  The  very  scope  and  vigor  of  our  na- 
tional research  effort,  not  only  in  biology 
and  medicine,  but  in  many  other  scientific 
fields,  has  either  created,  intensified,  or  at 
least  revealed  certain  problems. 

It  Is  easy  for  us  to  forget  the  national 
proliferation  in  these  other  fields  of  science, 
paralleling  the  growth  in  biomediclne,  but 
Involving  vastly  greater  Federal  funds. 
These  other  research  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  have  had  to  be  ad- 
vanced primarily  through  project  grants  and 
contracts,  largely  with  the  same  institutions 
who  are  the  mainstay  of  our  health-re- 
lated research. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  ad- 
ministrative problems;  with  the  rigidities: 
and  with  the  tendency  toward  creation  of 
Imbalances  between  research  and  teaching 
functions  that  have  been  reported  from 
many  institutions,  as  resulting  from  the 
volume  of  project  research. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  our  national 
concentration  on  direct  project  research 
grants  and  contracts  carries  an  inherent 
danger  of  causing  the  universities  to  lose 
control  over  such  factors  as  the  relative  em- 
phasis their  faculties  shall  give  to  funda- 
mental versus  applied  research.  Some  au- 
thorities feel  the  very  Independence  of 
many  universities  Is  threatened. 

These  possibilities  are  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  my  committee,  as  I  know  they 
are  also  to  other  segments  of  the  Congress 
having  similar  Interests  in  preserving  a 
healthy  research  and  educational  structure 
in  our  Nation. 

As  one  approach  to  a  redress  of  the  present 
trend  as  it  relates  to  medically  oriented  re- 
search, the  Congress  recently  authorized 
NEH  to  explore  methods  for  a  new  program 
of  general  research  grants  to  universities 
and  similar  institutions.  These  general 
grants  would  augment  rather  than  replace 
the  project  grant  system.  Our  thought  was 
that  reasonably  large  sums  made  available 
for  institutions  to  use  as  they  saw  fit.  In 
meeting  particular  internal  problems,  would 
help  them  achieve  their  own  Institutional 
goals,  objectives  and  standards  of  excellence. 
The  Congress  has  not  yet  approved  the 
details  of  this  new  grants  program.  How- 
ever, the  principle  is  sound  and  the  need 
seems  to  be  well  established.     I  am  hopeful 


that  something  concrete  will  be   forthcom- 
ing in  the  near  future. 

Another  problem  growing  out  of  the  em- 
phasis on  laboratory  research  during  the 
past  decade  has  been  the  need  for  more 
funds,  facilities  and  projects  for  clinical  re- 
search. To  meet  this  need,  a  new  clinical 
research  fa':llities  grants  program  was  estab- 
lished last  year  by  NIH  as  a  result  of  recom- 
mendatlon.s  by  the  Congress. 

Totally,  the  program  alms  to  provide  sup- 
port for  a  variety  of  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search efforts  on  a  broad  variety  of  diseases 
and  fundamental  biomedical  problen^s.  The 
similar  clinical  facility  programs  of  the  NIH 
categorical  Institutes  are  to  be  concerned 
primarily  with  a  partlculai  type  or  group 
of  diseases,  such  as  heart  disease  or  cancer. 

Behind  the  original  congressional  action 
were  the  considerations  that  (1)  clinical 
research  hus  been  Insufficient  because  of  a 
lack  of  adequate  means  to  provide  the  care- 
ful observation  and  control  needed  for  re- 
search in  the  complexities  of  human  biology, 
and  (2)  that  valuable  research  in  animals 
or  chemical  laboratories  often  has  not  been 
carried  over  into  studies  in  human  patients 
because  of  a  lack  of  proper  research  facili- 
ties and  conditions.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  these  deficiencies  has  been  the 
high  costs  of  clinical  research. 

A  clinical  research  facl'ity  is  defined  as  a 
resource  within  a  medical  Institution,  aimed 
at  enhancing  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
clinical  Investigations.  It  Is  a  discrete  phys- 
ical unit  or  research  ward  of  about  10  to 
20  beds  In  a  hospital,  but  apart  from  the 
general  care  wards,  with  a  stable,  well- 
trained  nursing  and  dietetic  staff  to  provide 
precise  control  and  observation,  and  with 
directly  supporting  specialized  laboratory 
facilities. 

The  grant,  funds  pay  for  the  renovation  and 
equipment  of  the  centers,  the  costs  of  the 
care  of  research  patients  (Including  8i>e- 
clallzed  nursing,  diet  kitchens,  and  other 
services),  supporting  laboratories  and  cer- 
tain staff  salaries. 

In  those  facilities,  scientists  can  carry  on 
coordinated  investigations  In  a  wide  range 
of  diseases  and  basic  scientific  problems 
NIH  cites  A»  an  example  of  such  cooperative 
work,  the  problem  of  transplanting  human 
tlss\]es  and  organs.  Advances  In  both  th* 
basic  sciences,  such  as  chemistry  and  Imm  .- 
nology.  and  In  the  clinical  sciences,  such  iu> 
surgery  and  Internal  medicine,  are  neces- 
sary before  Important  advances  can  be  made 
in  transplantation  techuioues. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  In  getting 
this  clinical  program  under  way.  First-year 
grants  averaging  about  a  half -million  dollars 
each  have  been  awarded  to  19  Institutions  In 
every  part  of  the  country.  A  number  of 
other  very  promising  applications  is  being 
studied  by  NIH  and  Its  advisory  groups  and 
action  on  these  should  be  forthcoming  soon. 

AH)  TO    MSDICAX.  EDUCATION 

While  not  created  by  the  large-scale  In- 
vestment Ir.  medical  research,  the  third 
problem  I  w.sh  to  discuss  was  Intensified  by 
it.  Furthermore,  the  continuation  and  fu- 
ture expansion  of  that  research  effort  will 
be  jeopardized  If  this  third  problem  is  not 
solved.  And  finally,  full  public  benefit  from 
the  results  (.f  the  medical  research  program 
win  depend  to  a  significant  degree  on  how 
well  that  pr(  blem  is  solved. 

I  refer  to  impending  deficits  In  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  new  physicians  that 
our  country  must  have  If  we  are  to  maintain 
and  Improve  our  present  high  standards  of 
medical  practice. 

Studies  made  by  my  committee  and  by 
other  responsible  groups  over  the  past  2  or 
3  years  indicate  that  our  medical  schools 
are  losing  ground  in  the  competition  for 
superior  college  students. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  approxi- 
mately 10,00<)  predoctoral  fellowships  in  the 
physical,  life   and  social  sciences,  psychology. 


engineering,  the  arts,  humanities,  and  edu- 
cation will  be  awarded  by  four  Federal 
agencies — the  Department  of  State,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

These  fellowships  provide  a  stipend  of 
from  $1,800  t©  $2,500.  plus  $50  allowance 
for  each  dependent,  and  travel  allowances 
Pull  tuition  Is  paid  to  the  InstltuUon  which 
the  recipient  chooses  to  attend,  and  In  some 
Instances  an  additional  subsidy  to  the  In- 
stitution Is  provided. 

We  all  know  that  college  enrollments  are 
rapidly  Increasing.  However,  the  number  of 
college  students  applying  to  medical  schools 
has  dropped  at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
college  graduates  has  been  Increasing.  Fur- 
thermore, the  quality  of  appIlcanU  Is  said 
to  be  decreasing.  These  trends  offer  a  se- 
rious threat  to  the  necessary  Increase  In  the 
number  of  physicians  In  the  future  It  Is  a 
threat  also  to  the  quality  of  future  grad- 
uates. 

Against  this  decline  of  medical  school  ap- 
plications Is  the  widely  held  belief  that, 
today,  this  country  has  a  relative  shortage 
of  medical  manpower.  We  b«lle\-e  that 
shortage  will  become  acute  in  the  years 
ahead  unless  action  Is  taken. 

One  of  the  several  expert  committees  that 
have  been  studying  this  problem  reported 
last  year  that  it  found  four  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  Impending  physician  shortage: 

1.  The  tremendous  Increase  In  population 
In  the  past  20  years— from  132  million  In 
1940  to  180  million  in  1960; 

2  We  have  not  expanded  our  production 
of  physicians  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  meet  the 
needs  for  medical  care  of  the  Increasing  pop- 
ulation In  an  addition  to  the  augmented 
needs  for  teaching  and  research: 

3  The  shift  In  the  US.  population  dis- 
tribution resulting  in  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  very  young  and  very  old  who  require 
the  greatest  amount  of  medical  care; 

4  The  demand  for  health  services  result- 
ing from  our  rising  standard  of  living,  wide 
expansion  of  hospital  and  medical  insurance, 
and  the  Increasing  health-consciousness  of 
our  people. 

In  addition  there  are  such  factors  as  the 
great  length  and  cost  of  medical  truining 
and  the  fact  that  many  other  satisfying  and  . 
Intellectually  stimulating  scientific  careers 
with  high  prestige  and  adequate  financial  re- 
ward have  developed  during  the  past  20 
years. 

This  same  study  found  the  average  cost 
of  4  years  of  medical  school  to  be  approxi- 
mately $11,600  for  those  graduating  in  1959. 
Since  scholarship  support  has  been  meager, 
many  students  hesitate  to  shoulder  a  large 
loan,  and  the  curriculum  Is  so  demanding 
that  few  students  can  carry  a  part-time  Job 
without  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  needed 
for  their  studies  Thus  the  choice  of  medi- 
cine as  a  career  has  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  Influenced  by  financial  factors,  and 
many  promising  college  graduates  who  would 
have  liked  to  study  medicine  have  been  dis- 
couraged . 

To  help  remedy  this  situation  it  has  be- 
come apparent  to  me  that  (1)  the  Federal 
Government  must  provide  direct  assistance 
to  the  teaching  functions  of  medical  and 
related  schools;  (2)  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  supplement  private,  industrial, 
and  State  sources  in  providing  scholarship, 
fellowship,  and  loan  assistance  to  medical 
and  dental  students  as  it  now  does  to  Ph.  D 
candidates  in  the  basic  sciences;  and  (3)  It 
should  relieve  the  serious  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative Imbalances  between  the  research 
and  teaching  functions  of  the  medical 
schools. 

Several  legislative  proposals  now  being 
studied  in  the  Congress  are  designed  to 
meet  these  needs.  I  would  like  to  describe 
very  briefly  my  own  bills  which  I  believe 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  meet 
our  national  requirements  In  this  area. 
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On  January  25  of  this  year  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  provide  for  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  education  In  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  to  be  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Under 
this  progn^am  each  accredited  degree-grant- 
ing medical  and  deatal  school  would  receive 
a  block  grant  of  $100,000  each  year,  together 
with  $500  for  each  student,  plus  $500  addi- 
tional for  each  stuaent  enrolled  In  excess  of 
average  past  enrollment. 

For  schools  providing  only  1.  3.  or  3  years 
of  professional  training  in  medicine  or  den- 
tistry, block  granu  of  $25,000,  $50,000.  and 
$75,000.  respectively,  would  be  awarded. 
With  these  funds  the  schools  could  meet  the 
costs  of  establishing,  maintaining,  or  en- 
larging their  teaching  staffs  and  of  main- 
taining, acquiring,  md  operating  the  neces- 
sary equipment. 

I  should  like  tc  emphasize  that  these 
funds  are  Intended  primarily  to  meet  the 
costs  of  new  or  expanded  instruction  pro- 
grams. Special  tral;Ting  projecu  outside  the 
regular  curriculum  which  are  financed  with 
other  public  funds  ar  private  grants  are  ex- 
cluded. The  same  exclusion  applies  to  the 
costs  of  research  and  to  the  operations  of 
any  hospitals 

My  bill  applies  a  few  conditions  for  In- 
stitutional eligibility  for  Federal  grants  that 
I  believe  you  will  agree  are  entirely  reason- 
able and  desirable: 

1.  The  school  must  be  either  a  public  or 
a  nonprofit  private  Institution  located 
within  the  United  fctates 

2.  The  school  muiit  provide  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  almlsslon  of  out-of -State 
students. 

3.  During  the  period  It  is  receiving  Fed- 
eral payments,  the  school  must  make  e%'ery 
reasonable  effort  to  maintain  Its  Income  for 
operating  expenses  from  sources  other  than 
the  Federal  Government  at  a  level  equal  to 
that  which  existed  l)Cfore  receiving  the  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  the  case  of  a  new  school, 
similar  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain 
such  non-Federal  operating  Income  at  the 
highest  possible  leve  . 

4.  TTie  school  will  submit  from  time  to 
time  such  reports  iis  the  Surgeon  General 
may  reasonably  require  to  assure  that  these 
purposes  are  being  curried  out. 

To  advise  the  Surgeon  General  on  the 
policies  and  regulations  under  which  the 
program  would  operate,  there  would  be  es- 
tablished a  National  Council  on  Education 
for  Health.  The  Surgeon  General  would  be 
ex  officio  chairman  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  an  ex  officio  member.  The  council 
membership  would  l:iclude  10  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  health  scler  ces,  education,  or  pub- 
lic affairs.  Four  of  the  ten  would  be  per- 
sons actively  engai^ed  In  an  appropriate 
field   of   professional    education. 

A  companion  bill  was  Introduced  by  me 
on  the  day  after  the  first  bill  was  offered. 
This  second  legislative  proposal  Is  designed 
to  provide  Federal  fu  ids  which  would  stimu- 
late and  supplement  non -Federal  scholar- 
ship funds  for  medical  and  dental  students 
Each  State  wishing  to  participate  would  es- 
tablish a  commission  on  medical  and  dental 
scholarships,  or  deslfrnate  an  existing  agen- 
cy to  serve  as  the  State  commission.  The 
commission  would  develop  a  plan  covering 
certain  broad  eligibility  requirements  which 
are  sp>elled  out  In  my  bill,  and  which  stipu- 
lates that  the  annua  stipend  paid  any  Indi- 
vidual would  not  ejceed  $1,250  of  Federal 
funds  or  one-half  the  amount  of  the  total 
awarded  to  the  student.  My  plan  also  pro- 
vides that.  Insofar  as  possible.  75  percent  of 
Federal  funds  awarded  the  State  commis- 
sion must  be  used  for  medical  and  25  percent 
for  dental  scholarshi os. 

Another  important  requirement  is  that  the 
State  commission  re-lew  annually  the  edu- 
cational progress  being  made  by  each  scholar- 
ship recipient. 

To  finance  this  program  the  bill  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  the  first 


fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1961;  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  an  equal 
amount  fc«-  the  next  8  years. 

The  Surgeon  General  will  be  ad\'ised  on 
policies,  regulations  and  administration  of 
this  program  by  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  and  Dental  scholarships. 
This  group  will  Include  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, who  shall  also  serve  as  Chairman,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  10  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Three  of  these 
shall  be  recognized  authorities  In  the  field 
of  professional  education,  three  shall  be 
teachers  or  practitioners  In  medicine  or  den- 
tistry, and  four  shall  represent  the  general 
public. 

Since  my  bills  were  Introduced,  others 
having  the  same  general  objectives  have  l)een 
proposed  In  response  to  the  request  made 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  health  message 
of  February  9,  that  over  the  next  decade  the 
capacity  of  medical  schools  be  increased  by 
50  percent  and  of  dental  schools  by  100 
percent. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  a  pro- 
vision of  one  of  these  which  would  help 
expand  teaching  facilities  of  our  medical 
schools  by  means  of  matching  grants  of 
Federal  money  for  construction  purposes. 
This  provision  follows  in  principle  the 
methods  under  which  the  research  facili- 
ties of  the  schools  and  universities  have 
been  helped  to  expand  by  Federal  grants  In 
recent  years.  This  particular  bill  would 
also  extend  and  strengthen  this  latter  pro- 
gram of  research  construction  for  another 
three   years,    an   action    I    heartily    approve. 

I  believe  the  needs  for  strengthening  the 
medical  schools  In  their  teaching  function 
are  so  clearly  apparent  that  this  Congress 
will  take  affirmative  action  of  some  kind. 
Whatever  that  action  may  be.  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  make  certain  that  It  does 
not  lead  to  Federal  control. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
impact  upon  graduate  and  continuing  medi- 
cal education  of  these  existing  programs  of 
Federal  aid  to  medical  and  biological  re- 
search. Including  the  recently  initiated 
cllnic&l  research  facilities  program. 

NIH  and  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion have  recently  completed  part  of  a  study 
on  how  much  research  is  being  conducted 
in  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  They 
found  that  In  1958.  over  $125  million  was 
being  6i>eut  on  research  In  more  than  850 
hospitals — 1  out  of  every  8  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty-three  averaged  $2  million 
a  piece;  58  averaged  over  $1/3  million;  62 
averaged  about  $158,000  on  research;  and 
145  were  spending  over  $50,000  annually. 

Now  my  committee  has  been  told  by  ex- 
perts that  clinical  research  in  a  hospital 
setting  Is  a  very  painstaking  and  precise 
matter.  Care  and  study  of  the  research 
patient  demands  much  more  of  the  phy- 
sician-Investigator, of  the  Interne  and  resi- 
dents, and  of  every  hospital  department  than 
does  the  care  of  the  usual  nonresearch 
patient. 

We  also  understand  that  the  viewpoints 
and  methods  of  scientific  Inquiry  acquired 
by  students  and  house  officers  participating 
In  laboratory  and  clinical  research  enhances 
their  ability  to  practice  a  superior  kind  of 
medicine  throughout  the  rest  of  their  pro- 
fessional lives. 

The  surprising  amount  of  clinical  research 
already  in  progress  in  hospitals  and  the  large 
expansion  now  being  undertaken  should,  in 
my  opinion,  not  be  overlooked  In  any  con- 
sideration of  the  impact  of  research  on  medi- 
cal education. 

Of  the  same  nature,  but  perhaps  to  a  dif- 
ferent degree.  Is  the  impart  of  the  new 
knowledge  resulting  from  these  research 
programs  on  the  continuing  education  of 
physicians  having  little  direct  exposure  to 
the  organized  research  process  Itself. 


It  seems  to  me  their  already  difficult  task 
of  keeping  up  with  the  latest  scientific  de- 
velopments in  clinical  medicine  will  be- 
come even  more  difficult.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  would  appear  that  more  study  should 
be  given  to  improved  and  expanded  methods 
of  medical  communications.  I  expect  the 
professional  societies  and  the  medical  cen- 
ters will  need  to  develop  more  and  better 
kinds  of  short  refresher  courses  and  sym- 
posia: more  extensive  use  of  new  educational 
media  such  as  closed  circuit  TV  programs 
may  have  to  be  explored. 

All  of  these  concerns  would  seem  to  be 
applicable  In  even  greater  measure  to  the 
schools  In  their  need  to  keep  their  cur- 
rlculums  abreast  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
flood  of   new  knowledge. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  need  for  di- 
rect Federal  aid  to  the  medical  schools  and 
to  the  greater  numbers  of  superior  students 
needed  by  medicine  and  the  Nation. 

I  accept  the  proposition  that  medical  re- 
search, medical  practice  and  medical  educa- 
tion are  Interdependent,  and  that  anything 
affecting  one  in  an  Important  way  will  have 
discernible  effects  on  the  other  two. 

The  medical  research  potential  and  per- 
formance of  our  country  has  been  greatly 
enhanced,  so  much  so  that  it  bears  little 
resemblance  to  what  existed   before. 

With  respect  to  medical  practice,  the  new 
knowledge  and  tools  coming  out  of  that  re- 
search already  have  added  greatly  to  the 
physician's  ability  to  help  his  patients.  Still 
greater  advances  are   in  prospect. 

Thus  It  follows  that  the  third  compo- 
nent— medical  education — will  have  to  be 
helped  If  we  expect  it  to  keep  in  balance 
with  research  and  practice,  and  with  the 
needs  of  our  exploding  population. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
exi>ected  to  do  the  whole  Job.  But  It  should 
do  Its  share  by  reinforcing  the  efforts  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  schools,  the 
foundations  and  other  Important  elements 
of  our  society  having  a  direct  Interest  In 
maintenance  of  medical  education. 

I  am  committed  to  the  principle  that 
teaching  at  every  level  and  in  every  field  of 
science  must  remain  free  of  central  domina- 
tion. It  must  retain  flexibility  to  meet  rap- 
Idly  changing  scientific  patterns  and  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  diverse  geographical  areas. 
Also.  It  must  truly  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
scientific  and  academic  community.  All  of 
these  requisites  are  served  best  when  govern- 
mental financliil  responsibility  is  shared  by 
nongovernmental  funds  and  Interests,  and  Is 
guided  by  nongovernmental  advice.  My 
bills  stress  this  factor,  and  I  believe,  reflect 
the  wishes  of  all  who  know  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the  teaching  of 
medicine  and  science. 

Fifteen  years  of  experience  with  the  NTH 
research  grants,  research  training  and  re- 
search construction  grants  programs  have 
demonstrated  that  Federal  assistance  need 
not  bring  Federal  control.  Instead,  these 
programs  have  notirished  freedom  rather 
than  restricted  it.  They  have  helped  stimu- 
late a  volume,  scope,  and  quality  of  medical 
research  In  this  country  that  has  no  parallel 
in  history. 

By  following  the  same  principles  I  believe 
we  can  accomplish  the  same  objectives  in 
Federal  aid  to  medical  education. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  appropriate 
setting  than  this  city  and  this  school  of 
Rush  and  Morgan  for  a  careful  reexamina- 
tion of  our  national  methods  and  goals  of 
furthering  teaching  and  research  in  science 
and  medicine.  These  men  were  physicians 
who  not  only  helped  form  a  new  Nation  and 
Its  first  medical  school,  but  were  also  partici- 
pants, with  men  like  Franklin  and  Jefferson, 
In  laying  the  foundations  for  the  age  of 
reason  and  its  superstructtu-e,  the  age  of 
free  science  piu-sued  by  free  men  in  free 
Institutions  of  learning. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  O.  H.  Bertram,  pastor.  Redeemer 
Lutheran  Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

God  of  all  grace  in  Christ,  humbly  we 
praise  Thee  for  the  countless  blessings 
that  are  ours  in  this  country,  as  in  no 
other  land  on  earth:  and  contritely  we 
beseech  Thy  pardon  for  our  repeated 
ingratitude  and  our  thankless  neglect  of 
Thy  mercy.  For  the  sake  of  Thy  Son, 
our  only  Saviour,  who  laid  down  His  life 
in  payment  for  our  sins,  and  then  rose 
from  the  grave,  to  seal  our  eternal  salva- 
tion, forgive  us  these  sins  of  selfishness. 
and  fill  us  with  a  new  fervor  of  faith. 
Make  us  a  repentant  people.  Take  away 
from  us  all  pride,  and  bring  us  down  on 
our  knees  in  repentance  and  true  sup- 
plication. Send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  into 
our  lives  and  hearts,  to  break  our  pride, 
and  hold  our  hand.s  in  humble  petition 
to  Thy  grace 

Reject  and  restrain  al!  who  seek  to 
overthrow  Thy  church  and  destroy  the 
blessings  of  our  free  Government.  In 
Thee  do  we  place  our  trust,  not  in  our 
own  might  or  power.  To  this  end.  help 
us  to  walk  more  closely  with  Thee,  in 
greater  love  to  our  fellow  men.  and  in 
deeper  devotion  to  Christ's  Golden  Rule. 
To  this  end,  teach  us  to  exercise  godly 
fear  above  personal  favor,  policies  and 
principles  above  politics.  May  Thy 
guiding  hand  rest  upon  this  body  of  our 
Government,  so  that  all  that  is  done 
here  may  serve  better  Thy  glory  and  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

In  Thine  everlasting  compassion,  com- 
fort all  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  the  desti- 
tute and  the  dying,  with  the  love  and 
comfort  which  only  Thou  art  able  to 
give.  May  they  rest  upon  all  who  are 
heavy  laden.  Graciously  provide  for  the 
homeless  and  hungry  throughout  the 
world,  and  lead  us  to  share  our  bounties 
with  them  in  their  need. 

Above  all,  loving  Father,  draw  us 
closer  to  Thee,  to  seek  the  counsel  which 
was  offered  to  us  through  Thy  Son:  "Ask 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  seek  and 
ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  .shall  be 
opened  unto  you."  For  these  heavenly 
blessings  we  humbly  implore  Thee 
through  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  15,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  messige  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  ha<l  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR  861  An  act  to  provide  that  no  ap- 
plication shall  be  required  for  the  payment 
of  statutory  awards  for  certain  conditions 
which,  prior  to  August  1.  1952,  have  been 
determinec;  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  servi:e  connected: 

H  R.  2554.  An  act  to  repeal  section  14(c) 
of  title  6  o:  the  United  States  Code  requiring 
an  annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  vlth  respect  to  the  bonding  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

HR.  3247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2385 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  de- 
fine the  term  "organize"  as  used  In  that 
section; 

HR  4321  An  act  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  au- 
thorize the  transportation  of  dependents 
and  baggf..ge  and  household  effects  of  cer- 
tain retired  members; 

HR  432-J  An  act  to  amend  section  1037 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  costs  for  certair  U.S.  nationals 
before  foreign   tribunals; 

HR.  432J.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
special  pay  for  diving  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  4324  An  act  to  provide  uniformity  In 
certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to  reenlist- 
ment  bonuses  under  the  Career  Comjjensa- 
tion  Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  4325  An  act  to  Increase  the  pay  of 
certain  permanent  professors  at  the  US 
Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy; 

H  R  432fi.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Stat.es  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  academic  dean  of  the  Naval 
Postgraduate   School; 

H  R  4327  An  act  to  amend  section  714  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office: 

HR.  4328.  An  act  to  reassign  officers  des- 
ignated for  supply  duty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted in  the  performance  of  duty  In  the 
Marine  Corps; 

H  R.  4330  An  act  to  provide  uniform 
computation  of  retired  pay  for  enlisted 
members  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958.  under 
section  4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recrultmei  t  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  by 
section  6(a)  of  the  Act  of  Augxist  10,  1946 
<60  Stat.  995) ; 

HR.  5760  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument, 
Nebr  .  and  lor  other  purposes; 

H  R  6346  An  act  to  Include  Ackia  Battle- 
ground National  Monument,  Miss  ,  and  Meri- 
wether Lewis  National  Monument,  Tenn.,  In 
the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  and  to  provide 
appropriate  designations  for  them,  and  for 
other  purp->ses; 

H  R  6422  An  act  to  add  federally  owned 
lands  to,  atid  exclude  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah,  and  for  other  p\irp)oses; 

HR.  6494.  An  act  to  provide  for  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands  or  the  United  States  at  Nellls  Air 
Forcc  Range,  Nev.,  for  defense  purposes; 

HR  8519  An  act  to  provide  additional 
lands  for  the  Tupelo  National  Battlefield 
Site.  Miss  ,  and   for  other  purposes; 

H  R  6668  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  annui- 


ties based  on  retired  or  retainer  pay.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  J  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  Unlt«d  States  to 
award  posthumously  a  medal  to  I>r.  Thomas 
Anthony  Dooley  III;  and 

H  J.  Res  398.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  In  commemoration  of  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  naval  aviation. 


ENROLLED  BIL1>S  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S  104.  An  act  to  waive  certain  restrictions 
of  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with  re- 
spect to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States;  and  to  consent 
to  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico; 

S.  712.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  duplicates  in 
bronze  of  a  gold  medal  presented  to  Robert 
Frost  by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and 

H  J  Res  143  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  May 
1961  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of  that 
month  as  National  Transportation  Week. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  or  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  indicated : 

H  R  861  An  act  to  provide  that  no  appli- 
cation shall  be  required  for  the  payment  of 
statutory  awards  for  certain  conditions 
which,  prior  to  August  1.  1952.  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  service  coniieried;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

HR.  2554.  An  act  to  repeal  section  14(c)  of 
title  8  of  the  United  States  Code  requiring 
an  annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  bonding  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR  3247  An  act  to  amend  section  2385 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  de- 
fine the  term  "organize  '  as  used  In  that  sec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4321  An  act  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  au- 
thorize the  transportation  of  dependents  and 
baggage  and  household  effects  of  certain  re- 
tired members; 

H  R  4322  An  act  to  amend  section  1037 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  costs  for  certain  U.S.  nationals 
before  foreign  tribunals; 

H  R.  4323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
special  pay  for  diving  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  4324.  An  act  to  provide  uniformity  In 
certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to  reen- 
llstment  bonuses  under  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  4325.  An  act  to  Increase  the  pay  of 
certain  permanent  professors  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy; 

H  R.  4326  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the  com- 
pensation of  the  academic  dean  of  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School; 
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H  R  4327.  An  act  to  amend  section  714  of 
title  82,  United  Suites  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office; 

H.R.  4328.  An  act  to  reassign  officers  des- 
ignated for  supply  duty  as  officers  not  re- 
stricted In  the  performance  of  duty  In  the 
Marine  Corps; 

HR  4330.  An  act  to  provide  uniform  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers retired  prior  io  June  1,  1958.  under 
section  4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Act  o'  1945,  as  amended  by 
section  6(a)  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1946 
(60  Stat.  995);  and 

H  R.  6668  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  annui- 
ties based  on  retlrt-d  or  retainer  pay,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5780  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Blul  National  Monument, 
Nebr  ,   and   for  other  purposes; 

HR.  6346  An  act  to  Include  Ackia  Battle- 
ground National  Monument,  Miss.,  and 
Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monument, 
Tenn  .  In  the  Natcliez  Trace  Parkway,  and 
to  provide  approfirlate  designations  for 
them,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H Jl  6422  An  act  to  add  federally  owned 
lands  to,  and  exclude  federally  owned  lands 
from,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monujnent, 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  6494  An  act  to  provide  for  with- 
drawal and  reserva.lon  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  at  NellU  Air 
Force  Range.  Nev.,  far  defense  purposes;  and 

H.R.8519  An  act  to  provide  additional 
lands  for  the  Tupelo  National  Battlefield 
site.  Miss  ,  and  far  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H  J  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
award  posthumousl3  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Anthony  Dooley  III;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.J.  Res  398  Jolnr,  resolution  authorizing 
the  manufacture  and  presentation  of  a  gal- 
vano  in  commemoration  of  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  naval  aviation;  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Banking  and  Curiency. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNI^JG  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDEt^T  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATTV'E    PROGRAM— THE 
CALENDAR  AND  TREATIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  measures 
on  the  calendar  will  be  called,  for  the 
consideration  of  those  to  which  there  is 
no  objection;  and  that  following  the 
consideration  of  calendar  measures  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  c-onsideration  of  the 
three  treaties  which  were  considered  on 
yesterday? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  thank  the  Chair. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  SENATE  SESSIONS 
FOLLOWING  TODAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  received  requests 
that  three  committees  or  subcommittees 
may  meet  today  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  have  no  objection, 
because  I  presume  they  have  a  calendar 
of  witnesses,  including,  no  doubt,  some 
from  out  of  the  city. 

But  I  ought  to  serve  notice  now  that 
since  most  of  today  will  be  taken  up  by 
speeches  on  the  aid-to-education  bill, 
there  is  always  a  likelihood  that  action 
will  be  taken  tomorrow.  Hence,  begin- 
ning tomorrow.  I  would  have  to  object 
to  requests  that  any  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate,  until  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted its  action  on  that  bill.  I  say  that 
only  by  way  of  intimation  to  the  com- 
mittees, so  that  if  witnesses  are  sched- 
uled to  appear  before  them,  they  can 
dispose  of  them  accordingly,  for  the 
convenience  of  both  the  committees  and 
the  witnesses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  I  think  he  is  being  fair  in 
stating  the  situation  as  it  will  exist  be- 
ginning on  tomorrow — namely,  that  the 
Senate  and  its  committees  should  be  on 
notice  that,  from  tomorrow  on.  there 
will  be  no  dispensations  by  the  Senate 
to  allow  committees  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  just  now 
made,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Antitrust  and  Monop>oly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr,  Hart,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  authorized  to  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munication and  letter,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Regulation  op  Election  in  the  District  or 
Columbia  of  Electors  or  President  and 
Vice  President 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  regtilate  the  election 


in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  for  other 
purposes  ( with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Petri- 
riKD  Forest  National  Monument 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  under  which 
Fred  Harvey  is  authorized  to  operate  the 
Painted  Desert  Inn  and  provide  related  fa- 
cilities for  the  public  In  Petrified  Forest 
National  Monument  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were  laid   before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and   referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to   the   Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  35 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  Imports  of 

ceramic  tile 
"Whereas  the  ceramic  tile  industry  of  the 
UniteU  States  has  in  past  years  sought  pro- 
tection frc«n  excessive  imports  of  ceramic  tile 
from  low-wage  foreign  countries;   and 

"Whereas  the  production  and  employment 
in  the  ceramic  tile  Industry  and  related  busi- 
ness In  the  producing  communities  have 
been  seriously  curtailed  and  are  threatened 
with  further  curtailment;  and 

"Whereas  the  ceramic  tile  Industry  of 
California  has  particularly  been  hampered 
by  foreign  Imports  and  Is  threatened  with 
serious  unemployment;  and 

"Whereas  other  industries  In  California, 
such  as  the  talc  mines,  are  dependent  on 
the  ceramic  tile  industry  for  the  use  of  their 
talc  and  clay;  and 

"Whereas  definite  relief  for  the  ceramic 
tile  Industry  from  the  serious  effect  of  ex- 
cessive importation  of  ceramic  tile  for  sale 
at  prices  below  domestic  costs  of  production. 
Is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  halt  the 
progressive  decline  in  ceramic  tile  production 
in  many  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  ceramic  mosaic  tile  Industry 
has  recently  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  reasonable  relief:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  provide  Immediate  relief  to  the 
ceramic  tile  industry  of  the  United  States 
from  the  vast  and  ever-Increasing  quantities 
of  low-cost  imported  ceramic  tile  which  is 
flooding  our  markets;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  provide  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  ceramic  mosaic  tile 
industry  under  the  terms  of  the  escape  clause 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  by  granting 
the  increased  duty  requested  on  imported 
ceramic  mosaic  tile  In  Escape  Clause  Investi- 
gation No.  100;  and  be  U  further 

"Resolved .  That  after  such  time  as  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  has  made  its  recommen- 
dation to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  members  of  the  President's 
Foreign  Policy  Trade  Commission  to  grant 
any  requested  relief;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  directed  to  immediately  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 
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"Rejolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
at«  i»  directed  to  transmit  on  or  alter  May 
10,  1961,  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive trotn  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Poreign  Trade  Policy  Committee  of  the 
President." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"SzsATt  Jonrr  Risolution  33 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Caltfomla  In- 
dian lands 

I  "Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  contemplating  action  to  terminate 
all  Federal  trxisteeships  with  regard  to  Cal- 
ifornia Indian  lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  domest'c  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  systems  of  some  of  the  lands 
involved  do  not  meet  State  and  county 
health  laws  and  standards;  and 

"Whereas  the  Indians  involved  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  these  State  and  county 
health  laws  and  standards  upon  accepting 
title  to  said  lands;  and 

"Whereas  most  of  the  Indians  Involved 
are  unaware  of  the  Impact  the  State  and 
county  sanitary  laws  will  have  upon  their 
limited  financial  resources;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  Indians  have  small 
pensions  or  other  Inadequate  incomes  and 
might  lose  their  homes  and  he  forced  to  be- 
come county  welfare  recipients  because  of 
their  Inability  to  comply  with  these  neces- 
sary laws;  and 

"Whereas  the  inadequate  sewage  disp>o0al 
systema  are  or  will  be  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  a  great  many  people  through  water 
eontamlnation :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asxembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialize  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  improve 
the  domestic  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal systems  on  these  Indian  lands  so  as 
to  meet  the  standards  and  laws  of  the 
State  and  of  the  counties  where  such  lands 
are  located;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"Sknatk  Joint  RESot-tmoN  8 

"Joint    resolution    relative    to    pollution    of 
I  Klamath  River 

••Whereas  Klamath  River  Is  an  Interstate 
stream  over  which  the  United  States  and  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon  exercise 
Jurisdiction  in  varying  degrees;  and 

"Whereas  the  quality  of  Klamath  River 
waters  results  in  excessive  algal  growth, 
creating  a  condition  of  pollution  and  nui- 
sance: and 

"Whereas  the  California  water  plan  envi- 
sions extensive  future  development  of 
Klamath  River  waters;   and 

"Whereas  a  report  on  investigations  of 
pollution  in  the  Klamath  River  system  dated 
June  1955.  prepared  by  the  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service,  states  that  'until  the  natural 
pollution  m  Klamath  River  is  controlled. 
the  use  of  these  waters  for  drinking,  cullnarj-, 
or  recreational  purposes  will  be  impaired'; 
and 

"Whereas  this  water  quality  condition  now 
constitutes   a  serious   problem    to   the   resi- 


dents, water  users,  and  the  &sh  and  wild- 
life resDurces  in  the  State  of  California; 
and 

"Whereas  In  order  to  achieve  an  equitable 
and  coriprehenslve  solution  to  the  present 
problem  and  to  assure  adequate  water  quality 
for  future  development  under  the  California 
water  p:an.  It  is  essential  that  a  cooperative 
study  b»  conducted  by  the  appropriate  gov- 
emmen^al  agencies  of  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  State  of  Oregon; 
and 

•Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  declared  In  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  to  encourage  such 
cooperative  studies  with  respect  to  water 
pollution.  Including  pollution  oi  interstate 
streams  and  funds  are  available  under  said 
Federal  law  for  grants  for  such  purposes: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  t'le  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  {jointly) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully requcsU  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  Join  with  the  State 
of  California  In  conducting  a  cooperative 
study  of  the  problem  existing  on  the  Klamath 
River;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Surgeor,  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Commifsioner  of  Reclamation;  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  legislature,  the  State  engineer, 
and  the  State  Sanitary  Authority  of  the 
State  ol  Oregon;  to  the  Klamath  River  Com- 
pact Commission;  and  to  the  Departments 
of  Water  Resources  and  Fish  and  Game  and 
the  State  and  Regional  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Boards  of  the  State  of  California." 


"Senate    Joint    Resolution    23 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  President's 
message  on  natural  resources 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message 
outlining  a  vast  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country's  natural  resources; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Presidential  message  pro- 
posed the  planning  and  execution  of  many 
large  resources  projects  affecting  the  Stat« 
of  Ctillfomia;  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  message  on  nat- 
ural resources  offers  great  and  long-lasting 
Importance  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  everj-  Callfornlan;   and 

"Whereas  the  President's  natural  resources 
program  urged  the  c  cablLshment  of  plan- 
ning conunlsstons  to  develop  comprehensive 
rlver-bfisin  plans  by  1970  in  cooperation 
with  Individual  States,  and  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  enable  the  Government  to  re- 
serve known  future  reservoir  sites  when- 
ever such  protection  Is  necessary;  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  natural  resources 
message  told  Congress  that  all  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  are  being  asked  to  provide 
data  on  flood  control  hazards  In  specified 
areas  In  all  50  States,  and  to  help  the  States 
In  regulating  or  zoning  the  flood  plains;  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  natural  resources 
message  rejected  the  'no  new  starts'  on 
water  storage  projects  attributed  to  the 
previous  national  administration,  and  di- 
rected Federal  agencies  to  chart  a  pro- 
gressive, orderly  program  for  starting  new 
flood  control  projects:  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  natiiral  resources 
message  called  for  quick  congressional  action 
to  preserve  the  Point  Reyes  area  in  Marin 
County    as    a   shoreline    national    park;    and 

"Whereas  the  President  s  natural  resources 
message  called  for  greater  governmental  and 


industrial    effort    to    meet    the    problems    of 
water  and  air  pollution;  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  natural  resources 
message  noUfied  Congress  that  the  national 
administration  Is  redoubling  Its  efforts  to 
desalt  sea  water  for  drinking  and  indus- 
trial use,  saying,  'No  water  resources  pro- 
gram Is  of  greater  long-range  Importance'; 
and 

"Whereas  the  President,  In  his  message  on 
natural  resources,  noted  that  the  pace  of 
power  facility  expansion  must  be  tripled  by 
1980  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  economy  and 
national  defense,  adding,  'Sustained  heavy 
expansion  by  all  power  suppliers — public,  co- 
operative, and  private — is  clearly  needed"; 
and 

"Whereas  the  President  urged  continued 
emphasis  on  building  hydroelectric  facilities 
and  on  cooperating  with  industry  to  de- 
velop full-scale  nuclear  reactors  to  generate 
electricity;  and 

"Whereas  the  President,  in  his  natural  re- 
sources message,  told  the  Congress  he  has 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  plan 
for  further  national  cooperative  pooling  of 
electric  power,  both  public  and  private; 
and 

"\\'hereas  the  President  has  asked  for  "con- 
certed attention'  to  Increase  research  and 
development  of  our  ocean  resources,  tncltid- 
ing  the  gathering  of  data  on  reserves  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  In  the  Continental  Shelf, 
flsh  conservation,  and  the  training  of  scien- 
tific specialists  in  oceanography;   and 

"Whereas  the  President  informed  Congress 
In  his  natural  resources  message  he  has 
ordered  a  long-range  Federal -State  wildlife 
conservation  program;    and 

"Whereas  the  President  urged  Congress  to 
enact  a  much-needed  wilderness  protection 
bill:  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  message  on  nat- 
ural resources  asked  Congress  to  "acceler- 
ate' forest  planting  and  developing  on 
Federal  lands,  and  to  speed  up  Federal  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  Independent  timber 
owners  and  ways  to  Increase  yields;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  told  Congress  he 
has  Instructed  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  to  hurry  the  building  of  ac- 
cess roads  to  public  forests  to  make  addi- 
tional supplies  of  merchantable  timber 
available  to  small  businesses;  and 

"Whereas  the  President,  In  his  natural 
resources  message,  after  noting  that  the 
problems  of  resource  development  cannot  be 
delayed  or  ignored  much  longer,  said.  "We 
must  face  up  to  them  now':  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resoli^d  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully endorses  these  proposals  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  outlining  his 
program  for  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  urges  the  California  delegation 
In  the  Congress  to  take  favorable  and  speedy 
action  thereon;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Assemblv  of  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

"House  Resolution   113 
"Resolution    relating    to    compensating    the 
Philippine   Scouts   for   their   services   ren- 
dered In  World  War  II 

"Whereas  the  Philippine  Scouts  units 
serving  with  the  U.S.  Army  rendered  heroic 
and  Invaluable  services  In  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Free  World 
during  World  War  II,  and  suffered  particular 
hardship  and  cruelties  In  the  early  days  of 
that  conflict  when  their  homeland  was  over- 
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run    by   the   hostile   forces   of   the   common 
enemy:  and 

"Whereas  the  PhUippine  Scouts  served 
side  by  side  with  American  troops  and  con- 
ducted themselvfti  with  great  valor  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  campaigns  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  particularly  In  the  battles  on 
the  Bataan  Penlr.8ula  and  at  the  island  of 
Corregldor;   and 

"Whereas  during  these  campaigns  and 
prior  thereto  th.s  Philippine  Scouts  were 
compensated  pursuant  to  pay  scales  fixed  by 
the  Government  af  the  United  States  with 
levels  of  remuneration  substantially  lower 
than  those  prescribed  for  other  soldiers  serv- 
ing with  the  US  Army,  with  the  result  that 
the  compensation  received  by  these  brave 
men  was  not  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
traordinary servlc.;  they  rendered;  and 

"'Whereas  actloii  taken  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stat«s,  through  enactment  of 
Public  Law  607  of  the  77th  Congress  on  June 
16,  1942,  to  raise  i)ay  scales  applicable  to  the 
Philippine  Scouts  to  levels  of  equality  with 
those  of  other  soldiers  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army  were  never  fully  effectuated  In  respect 
to  services  rendered  by  those  men  in  the 
early  campaigns  in  the  Philippine  Islands; 
and 

"Whereas  many  Important  and  prominent 
personages.  Including  the  former  commander 
In  the  Philippine  area.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  hav«i  commented  upon  and 
urged  that  appropriate  actions  bo  under- 
taken to  effect  thi;  long  overdue  adjustments 
in  compensations  earned  by  the  men  who 
served  in  the  Philippine  Scouts  during  those 
critical  days;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  presently  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress. HM.  1133  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  and  sui'vlvors  of  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
benefits  are  prov  ded  for  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forest  of  the  United  States  and 
their  survivors:    Now,   therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  tf  e  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  requested  to  enact 
into  law  H.R  1133  to  compensate  those 
Philippine  Scouts  who  served  In  World  War 
II  for  the  lesser  wage  and  salary  amounts 
paid  them  at  that  time;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  Thai:  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Lb  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California." 

Four  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Senior 
Reserve  Commanders  Association,  Army  of 
the  United  Stales  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  relating  to  the  strength  of  the  Active 
Army,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  Montana  Medical  Association, 
relating  to  care  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Financi.'. 

A  petition  signed  by  Harumasa  Irei, 
mayor  of  Kadena  Son,  Hlsao  Uema.  chair- 
man. Kadena  t>on  Assembly,  and  Kasel 
Klsewaga.  head.  Kadena  Son  MlUtary-Used 
Land  Owners'  Association,  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  relating  to  the  payment  of  certain 
claims  preceding  the  effective  date  of  Jap- 
anese peace  treaty,  April  27,  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  KKHR : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislatxire 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Enkollxd    House    CoNCuaaENT    Resolution 

647 
"'Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  sugar- 
beets  and  sugarbeet  allotments 
"Whereas  the  economy  of  several  south- 
western counties  has  suffered  from  reduc- 
tions in  allotme:ats  on  various  agricultural 
commodities  over  the  past  few  years;    and 


"Whereas  the  consumption  of  products 
grown  In  Oklahoma  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  our  economy;  and 

"Whereas  the  production  of  raw  sugar  In 
Cuba  from  1944  through  1960  amounted  to 
100  million  tons;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
accepting  these  Imports  and  is  Increasing 
domestic  acreage  allotments  of  sugarbeets: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  28th  session  of  the  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature  {the  Senate  concurring  therein): 

"Section  1.  The  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  various  farm  organiza- 
tions and  citizens  In  Greer.  Kiowa.  Harmon, 
Jackson.  Tillman,  and  Beckham  counties  to 
assist  them  in  securing  acreage  allotments 
of  sugarbeets.  and  to  assist  them  In  securing 
a  domestic  market  for  sugarbeets. 

""Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  Is  further  directed  to  compile 
data  and  Information  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  hearings  In  oiar  National  Con- 
gress showing  why  we  should  have  a  great- 
er domestic  sugarbeet  allotment."' 


ELIMINATION  OF  POLLUTION  OF  ST. 
LOUIS   RIVER— RESOLU^nON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Superior, 
Wis.,  recently  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  take  action  to 
eliminate  pollution  of  the  St.  Louis 
River  which  runs  along  the  northwestern 
border  of  Wisconsin,  adjacent  to  Minne- 
sota. As  a  result  of  this  pollution  the 
bathing  beach  in  Superior  has  had  to  be 
closed  for  health  reasons.  Tlie  city  of 
Superior  has  provided  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  of  its  own.  The  common 
council  urges  that  pollution  originating 
elsewhere  and  thus  beyond  the  control 
of  the  local  authorities  be  eliminated, 
and  calls  on  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate  the 
necessary  action. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution,  adopted  May  2,  1961, 
and  signed  by  Mayor  Lawrence  M.  Hagen 
of  Superior,  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Whereas  this  portion  of  the  St.  Ix>uls  River 
described  In  the  caption  hereof  is  located 
between  Wisconsin  and  Mlnni?sota  and 
borders  the  west  side  of  Billings  Park  which 
Is  property  owned  by  the  city  of  Superior. 
Wis.,  as  well  as  several  residents  in  that 
area:  and  because  of  pollution,  the  bathing 
beach  at  Billings  Park  has  been  closed  by 
order  of  the  health  authorities  depriving 
many  people  of  recreational  facilities  form- 
erly enjoyed  by  them;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Superior  was  forced  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  health  authorities 
to  provide  a  sewage  disposal  plant  In  the 
year  1956  at  great  cost  to  the  city;  and 

Whereas  this  polluted  condition  of  the 
river  Is  unsanitary,  detrimental  to  tourist 
trade  and  deprives  many  people  of  bathing 
facilities  and  other  recreation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Superior,  That  the  U.S.  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Congressman  of  the  10th 
EHstrlct  be  requested  to  use  the  authority 
and  prestige  of  their  high  office  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the  im- 


mediate need  of  eliminating  pollution  in 
and  near  the  waters  adjacent  to  Billings 
Park  in  the  city  of  Superior. 

Passed   and  adopted   this  2d   day  of  May 
1961. 
Approved    this    3d    day    of   May    1961. 
Lawrence  M.  Haqkn. 

Mayor. 
Attest : 

B.  E.  McKeacuz, 

City  Clerk. 


PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN    DAY- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
a  resolution  sidopted  by  the  Queens 
County,  N.y.,  chapter  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  relating  to  the  designation  of 
a  Philippine-American  Day.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Philippine  people,  who  have 
seen  fit  to  set  November  15  as  Philippine- 
American  Day,  a  day  on  which  27  million 
Filipinos  have  recalled  the  special  ties  of 
long  friendship  that  have  linked  our  two 
peoples  together:  and 

Whereas  on  this  special  day  of  commemo- 
ration, the  Philippine  people  renewed  their 
pledge  "to  meet  and  deter  further  encroach- 
ment of  conununism":  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Queens  County  chapter 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  XJ.BJi., 
Inc.,  in  annual  convention  assembled,  advo- 
cate a  foreign  p>ollcy  hereafter  of  giving 
preferential  attention  to  the  Philippines — a 
free  nation  committed  to  friendship  with 
America:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  our  Government  be  peti- 
tioned to  celebrate  on  November  15,  on 
American  initiative  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation, an  American -Philippine  Day. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr,  BUSH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
posthumously  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Anthony  Dooley  III  (Rept.  No.  257). 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  fii^st  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  1870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Bianca  Cianto  Rosa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  1871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  of  property  to  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  stdvage  value 
of  such  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mn.i.En  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
vmder  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  li^.  JORDAN: 
S.  1872.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  tbe  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  to  91,800  the 
annual  amount  Indlvlduala  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suiTerlng  deductlona  from 
their  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  donate  dairy  products  and 
other  agricultiiral  commodities  for  use  in 
home  economics  couraea,"  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  (74  Stat.  899),  in  order  to 
permit  the  use  of  donated  foods  under  cer- 
tain circxunstances  for  training  college  stu- 
dents: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  1874.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Roland 
Fernando  Mishutanl;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1875.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  tind  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as 
to    eliminate    the    exclusion    of    structures 
having  in  excess  of  5,000  acre-feet  of  fiood- 
water  detention  capacity:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcxilture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  KERR: 
S.  1876.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance  of   certain   mineral   rights    to   Iva   Lee 
Holloway  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  JACKSON: 
S.  1877.  A    bill    to   amend    Utle    10   of   the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  citizens  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  the  US.  Military.  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Academies:   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8. 1878.  A  bUl  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Waaatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.   RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Bthd  of  Weet  Virginia )  : 
S.  1879.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  gen- 
eral telephone  service  and  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons:   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SALTONST.\LL   (by  request)  : 
S.  1880.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Johann 
Czemopplsky: 

S.  1881.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella:  and 

S.  1882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Blanchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1883.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  election  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  electors  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(See    the   remarks  of  Mr.   Bible   when   he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    apjjear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
.1  By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wn.ET, 

f  and  Mr.  Talmadge)  : 

S.  1884.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  ar- 
ticles by  protecting  the  aut'aors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  H.^RT  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
8.1886.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(1)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend 
the  period  of  time  for  which  individuals  may 
serve  as  members  of  advisory  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator;  and 

S.  1886.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  certain 
statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collection 


of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the  navi- 
gation and  vessel  inspection  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mautcson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8.  1887.  A  bill  to  recodify,  with  certain 
amendments  thereto,  chapter  19  of  title  9 
of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Admin- 
istrative Procedure";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN: 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  Interim  Increase  in  the  authorization 
for  insurance  of  mortgages  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


RESOLUTIONS 

OPPOSITION  TO   REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  4  OF  1961 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  a  resolution 
<S.  Res.  147)  opposins:  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1961,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hruska, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

OPPOSITION   TO   REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.   1   OP  1961 

Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Capehart)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  148  >  opposing  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1961,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  the  deduction  for  depreciation  of 
property  to  be  computed  without  having 
to  take  into  account  what  is  known  as 
salvage  value  of  the  property. 

If  our  national  policy  is  to  encourage 
private  business  growth,  I  am  confident 
that  this  bill  will  find  a  good  reception. 
The  subject  of  salvage  value  has  gen- 
erated a  tremendous  volume  of  tax  con- 
troversies between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  taxpayers  engaged  in  busi- 
ness requiring  the  use  of  buildings  and 
machinery.  Questions  arise  over  the 
trade-in  value  of  property,  which  must 
be  estimated  sometimes  years  in  ad- 
vance of  disposal  of  the  property.  Tax- 
payers are  required  to  guess  how  much 
they  can  disF)ose  property  for  years  after 
it  has  been  acquired.  Moreover,  in  these 
days  of  advancing  technology  and  de- 
velopment, buildings  and  machinery 
quickly  become  obsolete,  further  adding 
to  the  difiSculty  in  computing  salvage 
value. 

In  order  to  bring  some  order  and 
equity  out  of  this  confusion,  my  bUl 
provides  that  depreciation  can  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  salvage  value. 
However,  in  order  to  provide  a  safety 
valve  against  loss  of  revenue,  the  bill 


also  contains  a  provision  which  will  pre- 
vent overreaching  by  taxpayers  who  take 
advantage  of  the  additional  deprecia- 
tion thus  permitted  and  then  dlspo.se  of 
the  property  within  5  years  in  order  to 
seek  to  convert  this  advantage  into  long- 
term  capital  gain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  bill  (S.  1871)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
the  deduction  for  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty to  be  computed  without  regard  to 
the  salvage  value  of  such  property,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  167(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  use  of  certain  methods 
and  rates  of  depreciation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  computing  the  allowance  un- 
der subsection  (a)  .n  re8p>ect  of  any  property 
under  any  method  of  computing  deprecia- 
tion, the  salvage  value  of  such  property  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  taken  into  account: 
Provided,  That,  to  the  extent  salvage  value 
has  not  been  taken  into  account,  profit 
realized  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such 
property  within  6  years  shall  be  recognized 
and  treated  as  ordinary  Income." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1960 


ADDITION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
WASATCH  NATIONAL  FOREST, 
UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  and  ask  that  it  may  be 
appropriately  referred.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  remain  on  the  desk 
through  Friday,  May  19.  so  that  other 
Senators  may  wish  to  sponsor  it  if  they 
desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  1878*  to  add  certain  lands 
to  the  Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes,  intrcxluced  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


IMPLEMENTATION   OF  23D  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  pro- 
posed legislation  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress today  as  President  Kennedy's 
recommendation  to  implement  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  to  permit 
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other  Interested  Senators  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  as  sponsors  of  this  bill 
and  thereby  demonstrate  in  , another 
fuller  measure  our  belief  in  democracy's 
greatest  symbol — the  right  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  bill  (S.  1883)  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  for  other  purposes,  mtroduced  by 
Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  your  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  hope  to  call  hearings  on 
this  bill  at  the  earliest  propitious  time. 
Because  of  its  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion's Capital  City,  and  as  a  symbol  for 
what  It  stands,  I  desire  that  hearings  on 
this  biU  be  conducted  before  the  full  Dis- 
trict Committee,  thereby  giving  the  en- 
tire membership  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  examine  every  a-spect  and  giving  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  that  we  trust  will  come 
as  close  to  a  model  measure  as  It  is  pos- 
sible to  devise. 

At  this  time  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  not  approve  a  bill 
this  year  and  thereby  give  to  District 
election  officials  ample  time  to  work  out 
the  details  of  registration  and  election 
day  activities  before  the  1964  presidential 
election. 

Principally,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
District  resident  may  vote  in  the  presi- 
dential election  if  he  has  resided  in  the 
District  for  90  days  prior  to  the  election; 
if  he  is  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
election;  and  if  he  registers  in  the  year 
of  the  presidential  election. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  this  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress and  a  letter  from  Pre.sident  Walter 
N.  Tobriner,  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sub- 
mitting this  bill  to  the  President,  be  in- 
cluded at  the  ccaiclu&lon  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  one  or  two  controversial  points  in 
this  legislation  which  will  diaw  sufficient 
attention  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  desire  to  express  their  views. 
Certainly,  one  concerns  the  recommen- 
dation that  persons  reaching  18  will  be 
eligible  If  they  meet  other  qualifications. 
May  I  express  my  personal  view.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
concur  in  this  recommendation.  A  sur- 
vey I  have  made  of  the  50  States  shows 
that  46  States  have  a  votmg  age  require- 
ment of  21  years.  Hawaii  has  a  20-year 
minimum,  Alaska  19  years,  and  Georgia 
and  Kentucky  at  18  years. 

There  are  pro  and  con  arguments  for 
an  18-year  minimum.  However,  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  Sputnik-Atlas- 
Redstone  era  has  properly  ushered  in 
new  and  greater  responsibilities  for  our 
young  men  and  women.  Today,  on  this 
floor  we  are  debatmg  greater  educational 


advantages  for  our  youth  to  assure  that 
they  can  get  the  tools  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  age  of  space.  Both  the 
pace  and  the  degree  of  education  all 
across  the  board  are  being  stepped  up 
to  help  America  meet  the  challenges. 

Therefore,  our  youth  with  such  educa- 
tion not  only  is  prepared  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  maturity  at  18  but 
should  meet  them  fully.  I  am  not 
moved  by  the  belief  that  18-year-olds 
cannot  measure  up. 

In  one  sense  we  might  say  that  if  our 
youth  can  f!ght  wars  at  18,  then  they 
should  cast  votes  at  18.  More  than  that, 
if  youth  must  prepare  for  maturity  and 
its  increased  responsibilities,  then  I  be- 
lieve they  can  discharge  at  18  those  de- 
mands at  the  polls  in  a  fair,  effective,  and 
enlightened  manner.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  may  adopt  an  18-year-old 
age  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  express  the 
hope  that  Congress  may  act  favorably  on 
this  legislation  this  year. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Tkk  Wnm  HotrsE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1961. 
Hon   Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of   the   U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsroENT:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  draft  legislation 
Implementing  the  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  providing  for  voting  by  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
presidential  elections. 

The  (kassage  of  the  23d  amendment  by  the 
Congress  and  its  remarkably  prompt  ratifi- 
cation by  the  required  number  of  States  re- 
affirms the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation  in  the  basic  principle  that  govern- 
ment must  be  responsible  to  those  governed. 
I  take  special  pride,  therefore.  In  submit- 
ting this  proposal  to  permit  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  share  with  their  fellow 
Americans  the  basic  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  prompt  and  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  Congress  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  so  that  the  longstanding 
aspirations  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  in  national  elections 
finally  will  become  a  reality. 

In  addition  to  the  draft  bUl,  I  am  en- 
closing a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  describing  this  legislation  in  de- 
tail. A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

M.AT    11,    1961. 
The  P»EsmE.vT  or  the  UNrrED  States. 

My  Dear  Mb.  President:  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  a  bill  "To  regu- 
late the  election  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  for  other  purposes." 

Now  tliat  the  23d  amendment  has  been 
approved,  it  Is  necessary  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  Implement  It. 

The  bill  submitted  herewith  amends  the 
act  of  August  12.  1955.  which  provides  for 
elections  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  dele- 
gates to  the  national  political  conventions 
and  of  certain  political  party  officials. 

Principally,  the  bill  provides  that  a  Dis- 
trict resident  may  vote  In  the  presidential 
election  If  he  has  resided  in  the  District  for 
90  days  prior  to  the  election;  If  he  is  18 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  election;  and 
If  he  registers  In  the  year  of  the  presidential 


election.  Registered  voters  who  are  absent 
from  the  District  or  unable  because  of  physi- 
cal condition  to  come  personally  to  the  poll- 
ing place  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot.  To 
vote  In  the  presidential  election  a  voter  Is 
not  required  to  disclose  his  party  affiliation. 

A  person  desiring  to  vote  In  the  political 
party  elections  held  In  May  may  do  so  if  he 
has  resided  in  the  District  for  6  months  in- 
stead of  a  year  as  required  by  present  law. 

Under  the  bill  any  political  party  may 
place  its  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  on  the  ballot  If  Its  candidates  for 
such  offices  were  on  the  ballot  in  five  or 
more  States  In  the  last  preceding  presiden- 
tial election  or  If  the  party  nominates  Its 
candidates  by  a  petition  signed  by  ixX  least 
600  registered  voters  of  the  District 

The  biU  requires  presidential  electors 
nominated  by  a  political  party  to  vote  for 
the  candidates  of  the  party  they  are  nomi- 
nated to  represent.  Additionally,  electors 
must  take  an  oath  that  they  will  vote  for 
such  candidates. 

The  bill  has  been  subjected  to  much 
study  by  representatives  of  the  political  par- 
ties, citizens  generally,  and  officials  of  the 
District  government. 

The  bill  submitted  herewith  is  a  revision 
of  an  earUer  draft  and  represents  the  pres- 
ent views  of  the  Commissioners  after  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  matter  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  revised  draft,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  is  the  most 
appropriate  measure  to  implement  the  23d 
amendment.  The  Commissioners  strongly 
urge  that  It  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
with  your  approval. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Walter  N    Tobriner. 
President,     Board    of    Commissioners, 
District   of   Columbia. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  UNAUTHOR- 
IZED COPYING  OF  ORIGINAL 
ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS  OP  USE- 
FUL ARTICLES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  effective  protectlcm  for  original 
ornamental  designs  of  useful  articles 
against  unauthorized  copying  is  becom- 
ing of  increasing  importance  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  I 
was  privileged  in  the  86th  Congress  to 
join  with  the  then  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
CopjTights  of  the  Committee  cm  the  Ju- 
diciary, Senator  Joseph  C,  OTkiahoney, 
and  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  in  the  sponsorship 
of  S.  2075,  a  bill  providing  such  protec- 
tion. This  bill  was  the  outgrowth  of 
years  of  drafting,  redrafting,  study  and 
discussion  launched  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Patent  Law  Associations.  Another  bill. 
S.  2852,  similar  in  most  resE>ects  to  S. 
2075,  but  containing  several  impxjrtant 
differences,  was  introduced  In  the  86th 
Congress  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Talmadge. 

On  Jime  29,  1960,  as  acting  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  I  held  a  1-day 
hearing  on  both  of  these  bills.  This  pre- 
liminary hearing  developed  not  only  the 
background  of  this  problem  and  the  in- 
terest generated  by  it  within  the  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  the  bar,  but  also 
made  clear  the  differences  between  S. 
2075  and  S.  2852.  As  a  result  of  con- 
structive efforts  since  June  of  1960  by 
all  parties  concerned,  these  differences 
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have  now  been  completely  reconciled. 
Moreover,  several  other  valuable  com- 
merts  have  emanated  from  a  contmuing 
study  of  this  area  by  the  bar.  The  re- 
sult is  S.  1884  which  I  now  introduce.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Patents 
Subcommittee  [Mr.  Wiley],  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  f  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE ! ,  are  joining  with  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  IS.  1884 »  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  original  ornamental  designs 
of  useful  articles  by  protecting  the  au- 
thors of  such  designs  for  a  limited  time 
against  unauthorized  copying,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart  <  for  himself  and  other 
Senators >,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  302' i^  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF 
1958 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  302<i)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time  for  which  in- 
dividuals may  serve  as  members  of 
advisory  committees  appointed  by  the 
Administrator.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  we  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred :  and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
"^riH  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1885)  to  amend  section 
302<ij  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  extend  the  period  of  time  for 
which  individuals  may  serve  as  members 
of  advisory  committees  appointed  by 
the  Administrator,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

j  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

I  Washington.  DC  .  May  3.  1961. 

Hon    Lyndon  B    Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  President  It  Is  requested  that 
the  attached  proposed  bill  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate  at  your  earliest  convenience:  "To 
amend  section  302(1)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
for  which  individuals  may  serve  as  members 
of  the  advisory  commiitees  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  " 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  with  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
experts  and  consultants.  In  particular,  this 
bill.  It  enacted,  would  enable  the  employ- 
ment of  consultants  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
diem  for  a  maximum  1-year  p>eriod  Un- 
der existing  law  the  Agency  Is  handicapped 
by  section  302(i)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
(Public  Law  85-726.  sec  302(i),  49  USC 
1343(g)  >,  which  limits  the  Agencys  use  of 
experts  and  consultants  to  a  period  less  than 
100  days  in  any  calendar  year. 

While  this  section  (302(1)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act )   endeavors  to  confer  the  bene- 


fits of  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  (5  U.S  C  55a).  which  au- 
thorizes the  employment  of  experts  and 
consultants,  and  which  permits  compensa- 
tion of  such  individuals  at  a  statutory  rate, 
it  also  limits  their  employment  to  100 
days  in  derogation  of  the  same  basic 
authority  (5  U.S.C  55a) ,  which  permits  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  employment  for  a 
1-year  period. 

The  work  program  of  the  Agency,  by  Its 
very  nature,  embraces  projects  requiring 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  for 
periods  totaling  more  than  1(X)  days  and  per- 
haps as  long  as  1  year  For  this  reason,  we 
strongly  urge  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

N.  E.  Halabt. 

Administrator. 


FEES  FOR  CERTAIN  SFJIVICF^  UN- 
DER NAVIGATION  AND  VESSEL 
INSPECTION  LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  un- 
der the  navigation  and  vessel  inspection 
laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  together  with  his 
memorandum  relating  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  and  memorandum  wiU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1886  >  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  un- 
der the  navigation  and  vessel  inspection 
laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington.  D.C  .  May  12.  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wa.ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  repeal  and 
amend  certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting 
the  collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  un- 
der the  navigation  and  vessel  inspection 
laws. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  cer- 
tain statutes  prohibiting  the  charging  or 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  ren- 
dered to  vessel  owners  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  It 
would  further  repeal  fees  presently  fixed  by 
statute  for  other  services  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  vessel  Interesu  and 
thus  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
imder  general  authority,  to  fix  fees  to  be 
collected  upon  the  rendering  of  any  of  these 
services. 

The  services  for  which  a  fee  may  or  may 
not  now  be  charged  are  more  specifically  set 
forth  in  a  memorandum  accompanying  this 
letter. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  lay  the 
draft  bill  transmitted  herewith  before  the 
Senate.  A  similar  proposal  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection  from  the   standpoint  of  the   admin- 


istration's   program    to    the    submission    of 
thU  propofied  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

Douglas  Do-lon. 

Memorandum  To  Accompany  a  Bill  "To 
Repeal  and  Amend  Certain  Statxttes  Fix- 
ing or  PROHiBrriNG  the  Collection  or 
Fees  for  Certain  Services  Under  the 
Navigation   and  Vessel  Inspection  Laws  " 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  the 
statutory  provisions  against  the  charging  and 
collection  of  fees  by  collectors  or  other  of- 
ficers of  customs  or  by  the  US  Coast  Guard 
tor  any  of  the  following  services: 

Measurement  of  tonnage  and  certifying 
same:  issuance  of  a  license  or  granting  of  a 
certlf\cate  of  registry,  record,  or  enrollment: 
endorsement  of  change  of  master:  certifying 
and  receiving  manifest,  including  masters 
oath  and  permit;  granting  permit  to  ves- 
sels licensed  for  the  fisheries  to  touch  and 
trade:  payment  of  entry  and  clearance  fees 
for  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and 
northwestern  frontiers;  payment  of  clear- 
ance fees  for  vessels  making  daily  trips  be- 
tween any  port  in  the  United  States  and 
any  port  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  wholly 
upon  interior  waters;  granting  certificate  of 
payment  of  tonnage  dues:  recording  bill  of 
sale,  mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  convey- 
ance, or  the  discharge  of  mortgage  or  hypoth- 
ecation: furnishing  certificate  of  title; 
furnishing  a  crew  list:  certificate  of  protec- 
tion to  seamen:  bill  of  health;  shipping  or 
discharging  of  seamen  as  provided  by  title 
53.  Revised  Statutes,  sections  563  and  646 
of  title  46:  apprenticing  boys  to  the  mer- 
chant service:  inspecting,  examining,  and 
licensing  steam  vessels  Including  Inspection 
certificate  and  copies  thereof:  and  licensing 
of  master,  engineer  pilot,  or  mate  of  a 
vessel. 

In  addition  It  would  abolish  certain  fees 
which  are  prescribed  by  statute  for  entry 
and  clearance  of  vessels,  jx»st  entry,  grant- 
ing permits  to  proceed,  receiving  manifest, 
change  of  name  of  vessel,  recording  bills  of 
sale,  mortgages,  hypothecations  or  other  in- 
strumenU,  issuing  certificates  of  ownership, 
and  issuing  abstracts  of  title. 

The  repeal  or  amendment  of  these  statutes 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  in  his  discretion  set  fees 
under  the  provisions  of  section  601  of  the 
act  of  August  31,  1951   (5  USC.  140). 

It  is  contemplated  that.  In  those  regula- 
tions, fees  will  be  established  for,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to.  admeasurement  of 
vessels,  registry  of  vessels,  issuance  of  en- 
rollments and  licenses,  or  licenses,  renewals 
of  licenses,  issuance  of  special  certificates 
to  vessels,  authorization  for  changes  of 
names  of  vessels,  furnishing  and  recording 
abstracts  of  title  of  vessels,  recording  of 
evidence  of  title  to.  and  encumbrances  upon, 
vessels  and  the  discharge  of  the  latter,  entry 
and  clearance  of  vessels,  furnishing  certifi- 
cates of  ownership  of  vessels,  furnishing 
copies  of  documents,  records,  or  other  papers 
filed  In  ofUces  of  collectors  of  customs  or  In 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  certifying  such 
copies. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that.  In  addition 
to  any  fees  which  may  be  established  in 
those  regvilations,  there  wUl  also  be  pre- 
scribed therein  charges  for  services  per- 
formed by  customs  ofBcers  at  places  other 
than  their  ofHclal  stations,  as,  for  example, 
admeasuring  ot  readmeaauring  vessels  at 
such  places,  entering  or  clearing  vessels  at 
points  which  are  not  porU  of  entry,  furnish- 
ing ctistoms  supervision  over  vessels  at  such 
points,  and  the  like.  It  is  anticipated  that 
any  such  charge  will  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  compensation  of  the  customs 
ofBcer  concerned  while  absent  from  his  of- 
ficial station  as  well  as  any  other  expense 
Incurred  by  the  Government  In  connection 
with  the  service  rendered. 
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Certain  obsolete  portions  of  section  4332 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  {VS.C. 
1958  edition,  title  46,  sec  330),  section 
4383  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C,  1958 
edition,  title  46,  sec.  333)  and  the  act  of 
June  19.  1886  (U.SC  ,  1958  edition,  title  46, 
sec  331),  have  been  Included  in  the 
comparative  print  although  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  been  repealed  by  Implica- 
tion or  at  least  superseded.  They  are  the 
16th,  18th,  24th,  and  25th  items  of  Revised 
Statute  4382;  the  reference  to  naval  officer 
in  Revised  Statute  4383;  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  act  of  June  19,   1886. 


OPPOSITION   TO    REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO   4  OF  1961 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  that  it  does  not  favor 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1961.  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  May  9  of  this  year.  The 
plan  deals  with  the  Pedei  al  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  reorganization  proposal  would 
concentrate  vast  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  who 
is  an  appointee  of  the  President.  Mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  is 
a  quasi-judicial  body,  a  plan  that  sug- 
gests and  provides  for  such  transfer  of 
powers  would  be  most  unwise. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  There  will  be  four 
such  resolutions  before  the  Senate  and 
the  appropriate  committees  They  will 
be  disavowals  of  the  four  reorganiza- 
tion plans  submitted.  On  two,  the  ac- 
tion period,  under  the  60-day  provision, 
will  expire  on  June  26;  on  another,  on 
July  2;  and  on  the  fourth,  on  July  8 

These  resolutions  are  being  submitted 
by  different  Senators,  so  that  hearings 
can  be  held  on  the  whole  matter  of 
reorganization  and  what  is  contem- 
plated 

The  PRESIDE?«rr  pro  tempore  The 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  will  be 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  147)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Gtovernment 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  4  of  1961 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
May  9,  1961. 


PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapehartJ.  a  resolution  not  favor- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  in 
regard  to  reorganization  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
general  objectives  of  the  President's  re- 
organization plan,  but  it  raises  some 
serious  questions  that  unless  answered 
satisfactorily  could  deprive  the  invest- 
ing public  and  securities  industry  of 
basic  rights.    The  only  way  to  get  the 


answers  to  these  questions  is  to  introduce 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  and  to  get  a 
hearing.  Introduction  of  the  resolution 
will  make  possible  hearings  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  are  these : 

Does  the  plan  give  the  SEC  authority 
to  delegate  to  a  subordinate  employee 
not  only  its  administrative  functions, 
but  also  its  quasi-judicial  and  quasi- 
legislative  functions?  If  so,  does  this 
not  raise  a  constitutional  question  con- 
cerning the  redelegation  of  such 
powers?  And  would  this  not  give  quasi- 
legislative  and  quasi-judicial  powers  to 
lower  officials  who  have  not  had  nomina- 
tions confiimed  by  the  Senate? 

Ek>es  the  plan  not  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quate machinery  for  SEC  review  of  a 
decision?  As  it  would  take  the  vote  of 
two  Commissioners  to  secure  full  com- 
mission review  of  a  staff  decision,  could 
the  Commission  avoid  accepting  particu- 
larly controversial  matters?  And  would 
it  not  deprive  a  party  of  the  right  to 
present  its  case  to  the  full  Commission? 

Who  has  the  right  to  petition  a  full 
commission  review  in  such  matters  as 
rulemaking  and  regulation  issuance? 

In  providing  for  further  judicial  ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  a  lower  level  of- 
ficial, does  the  plan  deprive  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  of  the  high-level  advice 
of  the  full  Commission?  While  not  af- 
fecting the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts, 
the  plan  does  not  appear  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  court,  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
troverted case,  the  expert  knowledge  and 
evaluation  of  the  full  Commission,  on 
which  it  has  come  to  rely  in  the  past. 
Thus,  the  court  then  might  either  ac- 
cept the  lower  level  decision  or  send  the 
case  back  to  the  full  commission  for  de- 
termination? Would  this  not  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  length  of  the  proceed- 
ing? 

Since  the  plan  provides  that  subordi- 
nate oflBcials'  decisions  can  become  final 
without  review,  would  not  conflicting  de- 
cisions by  hearing  examiners  be  passed 
onto  the  courts  without  the  full  Com- 
mission have  the  opjxtrtunity  to  recon- 
cile those  differences? 

In  a  letter  G.  Keith  Funston,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
has  questioned  some  aspects  of  the  SEC 
reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  Funston  said : 

The  exchange  certainly  does  not  want  to 
create  roadblocks  to  the  commendable  ob- 
jectives of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  But 
we  do  feel  that  it  goes  much  further  than 
seems  necessary  in  permitting  the  delegation 
of  Commission  authority  to  the  staff — espe- 
cially where  the  right  of  review  In  matters  of 
great  importance  Is  not  clear. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act,  the 
SEC  plan  is  presented  to  Congress  on  a 
take-lt-or-leave-it  basis;  and  thus  can- 
not be  amended.  Reorganization  plans 
become  effective  automatically  within  60 
days  unless  disapproved  by  either  branch 
of  Congress. 

I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  improve  the 
eflBciency  of  the  SEC.  Certainly  this 
ought  to  be  done  without  depriving  liti- 
gants of  their  rights  or  reducing  the 
Commission's   responsibilities   to    those 


appearing  before  it.  A  full  hearing  is 
necessary  to  answer  all  questions  raised 
by  this  proposed  new  SEC  procedure. 

I  shall  certainly  cooperate  to  secure 
early  committee  consideration  of  any 
legislative  proposals  which  would  attain- 
the  desirable  objectives  of  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  without  jeopardizing  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  those  who  deal 
with  the  agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  148  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  of  1961 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  ou 
AprU27,  1961. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  hearings  will  be  promptly 
held  and  that  we  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  question. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  Senate  bill  1021.  the  aid- 
to-education  bill,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
would  change  the  method  of  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  from  a  grant  system 
to  a  system  of  sharing  Federal  income 
taxes  with  the  States.  The  amendment 
in  no  way  would  disturb  the  distribu- 
tion which  has  been  arrived  at.  very 
painfully,  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  amendment 
would  provide  a  very  real  and  ^definite 
philosophical  basis  for  State  control 
over  education. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure.  Senate  bill  1021.  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment,  under  the  rule,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper  1.  This  is  the  so-called 
Cooper-Javits  amendment,  to  change  the 
allocation  formula  in  the  bill.  Senator 
Cooper,  who  is  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  Senate,  hsis  telephoned  me  to  insist 
that  I  submit  the  amendment  tcxlay  so 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  may  read  it. 
In  view  of  his  unavoidable  absence,  he 
has  asked  me  to  put  my  name  on  the 
amendment  as  its  sponsor,  with  his  name 
added  to  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  Seriate  bill  1021,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  prc8X>sed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  1021,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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Mr.  COTTON  <  for  himself  and  Mr. 
MILLER)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1021.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1021.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


STABILIZATION  OP  MINING  OF  LEAD 
AND  ZINC— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1747,  a  bill  to 
stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  at  the  next  printing  of 
the  bill  his  name  be  listed 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that 
yesterday  the  Senate  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ben  S.  Stephansky,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Bolivia,  and 
that  today  it  also  received  the  nomina- 
tions of  Thomas  S.  Estes,  of  Maine,  to  be 
our  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Upper 
Volta,  Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Ye- 
man.  and  John  S.  Badeau,  of  New  York. 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN  NO  1  OF  1961— 
SEC 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  on  behalf  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Securities  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  open  hearings  will  be  held, 
by  that  subcommittee,  beginning  May 
22,  1961.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  .5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1961.  which  would 
effect  a  reorganization  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  1 ,  to  whose  committee  the  reorgani- 
zation plEin  was  referred  under  the 
Reorganization  Act.  has  requested  the 
comments  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  the  plan.  The  hearing  of 
which  I  am  giving  notice  will  be  a  pre- 
liminary hearing,  designed  to  elicit  in- 
formation on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  can 
respond  to  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


These  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  are  being  in- 
vited to  attend,  and  also  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearings  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5304,  New  Senate  OflBce  Building, 
telephone  Capitol  4-3121.  exten.sion 
3921.  not  later  than  Fiiday.  Mav  19, 
1961. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  reque.st.  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr   KUCHEL: 

Remarks  made  by  him  on  the  California 
wine  industry. 

By  Mr.MONRONEY: 

Address  entitled   'Zeal  for  Freedom,"  de- 
livered by  him  In  Tiilsa,  Okla..  at  an  Ameri- 
can   Day    rally    of    northeastern    Oklahoma 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

House  bill  6705  and  editorial  entitled  "Un- 
solved Problem,"  published  In  the  Westport 
(Conn.»  Town  Crier  of  May  11,  1961,  relating 
to  improvement  of  commuter  and  other  pas- 
senger service  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

Editorial  entitled  "A  Major  Service.  "  pub- 
lishing In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of 
May  3.  1961,  dealing  with  the  service  rendered 
by  Representative  John  F.  Shelley,  of 
California,  in  connection  with  the  relocation 
of  the  right-of-way  for  the  Canyon  p>ower 
project  timnel  aqueduct,  California. 
By  Mr    WILEY: 

Article  entitled  "Community  Development 
Key  to  Economic  Progress,"  written  by  him- 
self and  published  In  the  County  OfRcer  of 
recent  date. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  ABOUT 
SACRIFICES  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  prior  to  May  15,  Mrs.  Alicia  Patter- 
son, editor  and  publisher  of  the  news- 
paper Newsday.  in  New  York,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
letter  in  which  she  asked  him  to  specify 
the  sacrifices  he  was  asking  Americans 
to  make. 

On  May  15.  the  President  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Patterson;  and  it  is  re- 
produced in  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day. May  16.  I  think  the  letter  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  wider  cur- 
rency; and.  for  that  reason,  I  ask  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  President's  Letter  ABOxrr  Sacritic- 
iNC  for  United   States 

Garden  City,  Long  Islvnd.  May  15 — Many 
thanks  for  your  wire  of  May  4.  I  appreciate 
your  Interest  In  our  Nation's  needs  and  the 
spirit  that  motivates  your  telegram. 

Apparently  the  demands  of  the  cold  war 
are  not  as  dramatic,  and  thtis   not  as  well 


identified  as  the  demands  of  the  traditional 
shooting  war — such  as  rationing  (which  we 
do  not  need),  a  doubling  of  draft  quotas 
(Which  would  not  help),  or  an  increase  in 
personal  Income  taxes  (which  would  only  Im- 
pede  the  recovery  of  our  economic  strength ) . 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  nothing  is 
being  asked  of  our  citizens.  The  facts  of 
the  matter  are  that  all  the  progran«  I  am 
.seeking  to  strengthen  our  economy,  our  de- 
fenses, our  Image  abroad,  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  and  our  foreign  policy 
tools — all  make  demands  upon  one  or  more 
groups  of  Americans,  and  most  often  upon 
all  Americans  Jointly.  All  of  them  Involve 
some  effort,  some  Inconvenience,  or  some 
sacrifice — and.  indeed,  they  are  being  op- 
posed In  some  quarters  on  that  basis. 

SEEKS  ctrra  for  detinse 

For  example:  I  have  asked  that  we  pro- 
vide a  leaner,  more  efficient  defense  estab- 
lishment by  terminating  certain  projects 
and  closing  a  good  many  baaes,  although 
there  are  many  protests  from  those  who  want 
economy  practiced  in  someone  else's  com- 
munity. I  have  asked  that  a  major  effort 
in  foreign  aid  to  other  nations  be  maintained 
for  many  years  to  come,  as  burdens^jme  a^ 
some  regard  it.  I  have  asked  young  Ameri- 
cans to  serve  ^'Ithout  pay  or  comfort  In  a 
Peace  Corps  for  underdeveloped  countries; 
I  have  a.sked  many  talented  Individuals  to 
give  up  a  higher  income  to  serve  their  coun- 
try In  public  office  (and  not  all  have  l>een 
willing  to  do  SO);  and  I  have  asked  all  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  give  up  any  Incompatible 
finaucial  Interest. 

I  have  asked  that  our  excise  and  corpora- 
tion tax  rate  not  be  permitted  to  fall  as 
scheduled  by  law — that  trucking  companies 
and  Jet  airline  companies  pay  a  higher  tax 
for  the  highways  and  airways  they  use-- 
that  our  business  corp>oratlons  pay  a  higher 
payroll  tax  for  improved  Social  Security, 
unemployment  compensation  and  health  In- 
surance— and  that  certain  taxpayers  give  up 
their  privileges  of  expense  account  living  In 
yachts,  hunting  lodges,  nightclubs,  and  all 
the  rest.  I  have  asked  all  Americans  to  help 
meet  our  deficit  through  higher  postal  rate.«; 

These  requests  for  sacrifice  are  being 
strongly  resisted  by  some  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price  of  national  greatness. 

ECONOMIC    APPEALS    NOTED 

I  have  asked  other  Americans  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  strengthening  of  our  econoniy  by 
paying  a  decent  minimum  wage — or  to  give 
up  their  rights  to  purchase  as  many  duty- 
free goods  when  they  are  traveling  abroad — 
or.  If  they  are  farmers,  to  accept  the  limita- 
tions of  our  feed  grain  program  I  have 
asked  our  businessmen  and  labor  leaders, 
through  my  advisory  committee,  to  adopt 
price  and  wage  levels  consistent  with  our 
economic  goals  and  need  to  compete;  and, 
more  directly,  I  have  asked  them  to  take 
steps  that  will  avoid  harmful  work  stop- 
pages in  our  missile  and  space  effort. 

I  have  asked  the  newspaper  industry, 
without  much  success,  to  exercise  more  self- 
restraint  in  publishing  Intelligence  data 
helpful  to  any  enemy.  My  messages  on  ed- 
ucation, urban  affairs  and  natural  resources 
have  all  stressed  the  role  the  local  commu- 
nity must  a&sunie  if  we  are  to  make  the  most 
of  our  schools,  our  cities  and  our  water  and 
other  resources.  We  have  made  clear  our 
very  strong  request  to  employers,  labor  un- 
ions, and  Indeed  all  citizens  for  an  end  to 
racial  discrimination. 

EXCELLENCE   THE   THEME 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  whole  tone  and 
thrust  of  this  office  and  this  administration 
one  that  will  demand  a  higher  standard  of 
excellence  from  every  Individual  In  his  pri- 
vate life — In  his  education,  his  physical  fit- 
ness, his  attitudes  toward  foreign  visitors, 
his  obligations  as  a  citizen,  and  all  the  rest. 

And  finally,  each  time  we  make  any  move 
or  commitment  in  foreign  affairs,  I  am   In 
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need  of  the  support  of  the  American  people, 
their  understanding,  their  patience,  their 
willingness  to  endure  setbacks,  and  risks  and 
hardships  In  order  that  this  country  can  re- 
gain leadership  and  Initiative. 

So  I  have  asked  quite  a  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — and  I  have  been  gratified  at 
their  response  Fhere  Is  much  more  to  be 
done.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misinter- 
preted. I  think  we  have  the  will  as  well  as 
the  resources  to  prevail.  And  I  think  we 
will. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  I5>enate  proceedings.  > 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFn:LD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  those  in 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESID]£NT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFUULD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Public  Health  Service  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  will  be  considered 
en  bloc;  and.  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIl'ZX).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIliXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  :he  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIIOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDEJ<IT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  thi?  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIICLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  ;s  so  ordered. 


PUBLICATION  OF  MILITARY 

INFORMATION 

Mr.  SYMINGION.     Mr.  President,  in 
the  papers  this  morning  an  Associated 


Press  article  gives  detailed  information 
about  the  location  of  Russian  missile- 
launching  pads,  Including  one  .less  than 
500  miles  from  Alaska. 

Information  is  also  presentt-d  about 
the  number  of  long-range  rockets  now 
available  to  the  Soviet  Communists. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

At  least  10  of  the  reported  ml£«lle  pads 
have  been  Identified  as  launch  sites  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  8,000-mlle-range  T-3  missile, 
which  carries  a  thermonuclear  waraead. 

It  then  states: 

The  United  States  has  determined  the  lo- 
cation of  14  Russian  mlaelle  and  rocket  fac- 
tories. 

The  article  then  says  that  this  in- 
formation appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
Military  Review,  a  magazine  published 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

The  article  goes  on  to  present  various 
Russian  capabilities  in  this  field,  includ- 
ing Soviet  missile  production  capacity. 
The  article  closes  by  giving  further 
rather  precise  information  as  to  missile 
launching  locations,  including  one  in 
Poland. 

If  the  information  in  this  article  is 
correct,  then  information  given  the 
Senate  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Aeency  is  incorrect. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  in  these  brief  comments.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  and  members 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
joined  recently  in  criticizing  the  dissemi- 
nation of  too  much  military  information. 
But  today  we  have  an  article,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  emanating  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  itself;  an  article 
presenting  information  about  missile 
production  and  launching  pad  locations 
which  is  the  most  detailed  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

I  am  particularly  interested  this  morn- 
ing, because  recently  testimony  was  de- 
leted by  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
the  galley  proof  of  Senate  hearings 
after  the  transcript  of  these  hearings 
had  been  edited  for  security ;  and  I  have 
protested  the  deletion. 

Based  on  the  contents  on  the  lengthy 
passage  deleted,  it  was  obvious  this  was 
done  for  public  relations  reasons  only. 

We  keep  from  the  American  people 
information  about  broad  important 
policy  problems  they  have  the  right  to 
know  about,  at  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  itself  releases  de- 
tailed information  about  Russian  mis- 
silery contrary  to  that  presented  the 
Senate  by  the  CIA  in  classified  hearings. 

I  suggest  to  Secretary  McNamara,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  that 
before  there  is  further  criticism  from  his 
Department  in  this  field,  he  examine  his 
own  shop. 

Again,  let  me  present  a  simple  fact, 
further  illustrated  by  this  recent  un- 
fortunate article  out  of  Leavenworth. 
Regardless  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  American  taxpayer  on  our 
security,  we  will  never  handle  our  de- 
fenses either  eflBciently  or  effectively  un- 
less we  reorganize  the  Pentagon  building 
in  recognition  of  progress,  instead  of 
continuing  to  let  it  drift  in  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  question  by  Mr. 


Bem  Price  of  the  Associated  Press  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thikty-seven  Pads  roR  Soviet  Missiles 
(By    Bem   Price) 

Washington,  May  15. — UJ3.  military  lead- 
ers believe  they  know  the  locations  of  37 
Soviet  mlsslle-launchlng  pads,  including  one 
less  than  500  miles  from  Alaska. 

And  they  figure  the  Russians  have  35  to 
50  long-range  war  rockets  ready  to  shoot. 

At  least  10  of  the  reported  missile  pads  have 
been  Identified  as  launch  sites  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  8,000-mlle-range  T-3  missile,  which 
carries  a   thermonuclear  warhead. 

Further,  the  United  States  has  determined 
the  location  of  14  Russian  missile  and 
rocket  factories. 

All  of  this  information  appears  in  the  May 
issue  of  Military  Review,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

The  magazine  noted  that  the  data  have 
been  complied  from  unclassified  sources  and 
added.  "Because  of  a  tight  Soviet  control 
over  military  Information,  this  data  Is 
derived  from  sources  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily accurate  or  complete." 

In  addition  to  estimating  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  between  35  and  50  long-range 
missiles  ready  to  shoot,  the  Military  Re- 
view figures  the  Soviet  Union  Is  capable  of 
producing  up  to  200  strategic  missiles  by 
the  winter  of  1961-62. 

At  latest  count,  the  United  States  had  an 
estimated  59  ready-to-shoot  mlsslleti.  In- 
cluding 32  of  the  submarine-launched 
Polaris  rockets. 

Further,  said  the  magazine,  "there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  USSR.  Is  prepared  to  fire 
strategic  missiles  from  mobile  launchers 
mounted  on  rail  cars." 

The  rail-mounted  missile  Is  believed  to  be 
a  boost-glide  weapon.  Itnown  as  the  T-4A. 
This  missile  Is  boosted  upward  by  a  rocket 
engine,  then  glides  to  Its  target  like  an  air- 
craft. It  carries  a  3.100-pound  payload.  The 
range  Is  not  known,  but  since  It  Is  regarded 
as  a  strategic  weapon  it  presumably  can 
travel  1,500  miles  or  more. 

In  spotting  the  launching  pads,  the  maga- 
zine noted  that  all  are  located  within  the  So- 
viet Union  with  the  exception  of  one  at 
Seroc.  20  miles  north  of  Warsaw.  Poland. 

Most  of  the  Russian  launch  pads  appear 
to  be  located  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
thougla  there  is  a  launch  site  at  Anadyr  in 
Siberia  across  the  Bering  Sea  from  Alaska. 

There  Is.  additionally,  a  concentration  on 
the  Siberian  mainland  Just  to  the  northwest 
of  Japan,  and  on  the  Sakhalin  Islands,  due 
north  of  Japan. 

The  sites  near  Japan  are  identified  by  the 
magazine  as  Komsomolsk  and  Nikolaev,  in 
Siberia,  and  Okha,  Terpenlye  and  Korsakov 
In  the  Sakhallns. 

There  Is  a  heavy  concentration  of  missile 
launch  sites  In  northern  Russia  at  Kures- 
saarem  Sovetck.  Luga,  Minsk,  Kalinin, 
Brobrulsk,  Roslavi,  Kiev,  and  Kola. 

In  general,  however,  the  launch  sites  ap- 
pear to  be  widely  dispersed,  including  three 
intercontinental-range  launch  sites  along 
the  extreme  southern  borders — at  Murghab. 
Alma-Ata  and  Irkutsk. 


VIOLENCE  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  whole  country  must  be  deeply 
shocked,  appalled,  and  indeed  ashamed 
by  the  evidence  of  violence  which  we  see 
again  with  respect  to  the  so-called  free- 
dom riders  in  the  buses  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
whatever    one    may    think    about    the 
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undertakiner  of  the  mission,  these  are 
American  citizens,  and  we  have  a  great 
tradition  of  law  and  order  in  our  coun- 
try. I  know  government  can  only  do 
what  it  can  do  consistent  with  realities, 
but  this  principle  does  not  extend  to  a 
failure  to  prosecute  those  who  are  guilty 
of  crimes.  I  hope  very  much,  even  if 
the  State  of  Alabama  does  not  feel  it 
can  or  should  give  police  protection  to 
these  people  who  are  riding  in  buses  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  who  are 
entitled  to  every  protection — if  the  State 
of  Alabama  feels  the  mob  is  ovei-whelm- 
ing  its  authority  and  the  State  cannot 
exercise  it — that  the  United  States  will 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  express  criminal  laws  in  this 
regard. 

I  think  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  showing  a  commendable 
initiative  in  stepping  into  the  situation 
and  I,  for  one,  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States: 

I  am  deeply  shocked  and  concerned  by  re- 
ports of  violence,  injury  to  persons  and 
destruction  of  property  In  Alabama  involv- 
ing burning  of  an  interstate  bus  and  attacks 
on  persons  in  the  Birmingham  bus  terminal. 
These  reported  actions  constitute  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  civil  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens and  violation  of  Federal  law,  including 
18  U.S.C.  33  dealing  with  destruction  of 
Interstate  motor  vehicles,  and  18  DSC.  241 
Involving  conspiracies  against  the  rights  of 
citizens.  There  may  well  be  other  specific 
Federal  statutes,  as  well  as  possible  need  for 
further  legislation.  Involved  in  these  situa- 
tions. I  trust  no  effort  will  be  spared  to 
bring  to  Jxistlce  those  who  took  part  in  these 
incidents.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  your 
advising  me  as  to  the  plans  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  for  taking  action  in  these 
cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
those  who  are  guilty  of  violations  of  the 
law  will  be  prosecuted.  I  hope  very 
much  *he  country  will  take  note  of  what 
these  struggles  mean  and  how  they  are 
attended  by  violence,  by  personal  injury, 
and  by  disgrace  to  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world.  I 
hope  very  much  these  ideas  may  also 
have  their  effect  upon  the  decent  citi- 
zens of  the  States  in  which  these  terrible 
acts  are  taking  place. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  BLUNDER  IN 
CUBAN  CRISIS 

I  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  May  14,  1961.  issue 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  an  article  writ- 
ten by  a  highly  respected  journalist. 
Rowland  Evans,  Jr.,  entitled,  "State  De- 
partment Blundered  in  Cuban  Crisis." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ST.^TK     Department     Bi-uttdeked     in     CxroAj* 

Cmisis — P\n.u««  To  BRiif'  Congress  Couu) 
J  Have  Had  Serious  Consequences 
(By  Rowland  Evans.  Jr.) 

Washiiccton — President  Kennedy  did  his 
piart  to  consolidate  the  Nation,  and  a  good 


deal  more.  In  the  gloomy  aftermath  of  the 
Cuba  fiasco.  He  consulted  more  high-level 
RepubUcan  1  than  you  could  shake  a  stick 
at,  amd  he  stamped  out  the  wlldflre  of  par- 
tisan attacs  before  It  ccnild  be  started  In 
earnest. 

But  the  State  Dep>artment  was  mesmerized, 
or  something  close  to  It.  and  couldn't  seem 
to  pick  Itsi'lf  off  the  floor  on  the  morning 
after.  It  f  Uled  utterly  and  dangerously  to 
do  Its  own  Job  of  consulting  with  Congress. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary,  Dean  Rusk,  was 
required  to  go  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Suljcommlttee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  he:ided  by  the  aggressive  Watne 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  a  man  who  knows  a  Sen- 
ator's right  whpn  he  sees  It.  And  Allen  W. 
Dulles  of  t:ie  CIA.  who  would  rather  not  at- 
tend meetngs  of  that  kind,  was  likewise 
compelled  to  spend  several  hours  with  the 
full  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing day 

As  It  hajjpened.  both  Mr.  Rusk,  the  ama- 
teur, and  Mr  Dulles,  the  pro.  acquitted  them- 
selves wei:,  but  either  might  easily  have 
slipped  during  his  long  questlon-and-an- 
swer  sesslcn  with  the  most  powerful  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  And  If  they  had.  the 
administration  might  then  have  come  face  to 
face  with  a  full-scale  investigation  of  the 
kind  that  the  Democrats  forced  on  former 
President  Elsenhower  last  year  when  the 
U-2  fiasco  torpedoed  the  summit  conference. 

LEAES   TO  TROUBLE 

Consultation,  or  sharing  part  of  the  secret. 
with  the  proud  and  prerogative-conscloxis 
Senate  is  a  vital  aspect  of  the  political 
game.  Failure  to  know  this  and  act  upon 
It  Is  to  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  unwanted 
and  unnecessary  troubles,  and  to  exacerbate 
the  very  difficulties  that  need  curing. 

The  Cuban  Invasion  was  launched  on  Sun- 
day night  April  16.  The  State  Department 
did  not  make  an  effort  to  get  in  touch  with 
Senator  Morse,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  Is  directly  responsible  for 
Latin-American  affairs,  until  April  28,  more 
than  a  week  later — and  then  only  In  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Morse's  second  urgent 
telegram  asking  for  Information. 

The  first  Morse  message,  a  telegram  to 
Secretary  Rusk  asking  for  a  briefing  "In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  advice  and 
consent  clause"  of  the  Constitution,  was  not 
even  acknowledged,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined. And  yet  It  never  should  have  had 
to  be  sent.  Mr.  Rusk  and  his  lieutenants 
should  have  reacted  automatically  to  the  au- 
tomatic need  to  tell  the  top  men  of  Congress 
what  was  going  on.  The  reaction  should 
have  been  refiex.  not  forced  by  a  telegram 
asking  for  news  of  what  happened. 

Senator  Morse  dispatched  his  first  appeal 
for  Information  on  April  24.  When  no  reply 
came,  he  sent  his  second  on  April  26,  this 
one  asking  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles  to  come  up  and  talk  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  April  28.  Bur  Mr.  Bowles  replied 
that  he  couldn't  make  It. 

Until  that  moment.  Senator  Morse  was 
punctilious  In  refraining  from  anything  re- 
sembling pressure  tactics.  He  knew  that 
Messrs.  Rusk  and  Bowles  had  a  major  crisis 
on  their  hands.  He  did  not  want  to  ob- 
struct or  confuse  or  get  In  the  way. 

ALMOST   BLrW   TOP 

But  when  he  got  Mr.  Bowies'  refusal,  he 
almost  blew  his  top — and  for  a  very  Interest- 
ing reason.  He  knew  that  high  officials  in 
the  administration.  Including  Mr.  Bowles 
and  Chip  Bohlen  and  MacGeorge  Bundy  and 
others,  had  been  briefing  large  numbers  of 
editors  In  the  State  Department  auditorium 
on  the  Inside  story  of  Cuba.  He  also  knew 
that  some  of  his  Senate  colleagues  were  seri- 
ously embarrassed  when  they  were  asked  by 
these  same  editors  to  give  their  assessment 
of  the  scene  behind  the  scene — and  had  to 
beg  off  because  they  had  never  been  shown  a 
glimpse  of  it. 


This  was  not  touching  Senau  pride,  but 
trampling  on  it  With  a  couple  of  excep- 
tions, the  Foreign  Relations  C<immlltee  was 
angry.  The  exception*  were  the  chairman. 
Senator  Fulbright.  who  was  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  let  In  on  the  secret  of  the 
Invasion  before  It  happened;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  Senator  MANsriELO.  and  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  who  had  gotten  the  word  at 
their  regular  legislative  breakfast  with 
President    Kennedy   on    April    18. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  Senator  Morse  made  his 
speech  In  the  Senate  condemning  the  whole 
enterprise  ( the  first  Member  to  raise  the 
Issue  on  the  floor  of  either  House)  :  Nor  is  It 
surprising  that  he  then  demanded  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Dulles. 

MOST    IMPORTANT 

The  Cuban  affair  was  the  most  important 
event  ever  to  happen  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Morse  subcommittee.  Except  for 
what  they  picked  up  In  the  newspapers, 
neither  the  Morse  subcommittee  nor  the  full 
committee  had  heard  a  word  about  It. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made,  and  often 
has  been,  against  consulting  Members  of 
Congress  before  an  undertaking  as  risky  and 
as  clandestine  as  the  Cuban  Invasion. 

What  Ls  not  accepted,  and  should  not  be 
acceptable  In  a  government  that  divides  Its 
powers  among  separate  branches.  Is  failure  to 
consult  after  the  event,  and  particularly  at 
a  time  when  every  visiting  editor,  and  every 
enterprising  reporter,  were  getting  selected 
versions  of  the  Inside  story  from  the  top 

Relationships  between  the  competing 
power  blocs  in  Washington  are  sometimes  de- 
cided Irrevocably  by  errors  of  no  larger  di- 
mension than  this  one.  and  the  result  can  be 
mean  for  the  offending  party  This  time,  no 
damage  was  done.  But,  next  time,  it  may  be 
different 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  every  responsible  offi- 
cial of  this  Government,  starting  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
including  his  White  House  advisers;  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  advisers  in 
the  State  Department;  Mr.  Dulles,  the 
head  of  the  CIA,  and  all  the  advisers  of 
the  CIA;  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
all  his  advisers  in  the  Pentagon  Building, 
will  read  and  take  careful  note  of  the 
very  wise  observations  Mr.  Evans  has 
made  in  the  article  which  I  have  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 
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THE     FIN.^NCIAL     PROBLEM     CON- 
FRONTING THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bu-rtiRl 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  a 
commandingly  sound  Judgment  in  the 
field  of  finance.  Grounded  in  the  twin 
principles  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
balanced  economy,  my  esteemed  col- 
league has  untiringly  supported  the 
free  competitive-enterprise  system  re- 
sponsible for  the  preeminence  of  this 
Nation. 

Last  Thursday,  before  the  Delaware 
Bankers  Association  in  Wilmington,  the 
Senator  discussed,  "The  Financial  Prob- 
lem Confronting  Us."  As  he  forth- 
rightly  declared: 

It  is  the  task  of  our  generation  to  see  that 
Western  civilization  Is  preserved  In  the  clash 
that  was  foreseen  so  clearly  by  De  Tocque- 
vUle.  Sound  monetary  policy  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility are  all-important  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  heritage  we  cherish  and 
would  pass  on  to  our  sons  and  daughters. 


Mr.  Presideni,,  I  reconunend  the 
analysis  by  the  >*3enator  from  Maryland 
of  our  financial  status  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They  will  find 
it,  as  with  all  stt.tements  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  based  on  fact,  statistics, 
and  commonseiise.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  const  nt  that  the  speech  en- 
titled. "The  Financial  Problem  Con- 
fronting Us."  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler),  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  b'?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Financlal    Problem    Confronting    Us 

As  a  Senator  from  a  neighboring  State.  I 
take  great  pleasuri  in  accepting  your  Invita- 
tion to  participate  in  the  convention  of  the 
Delaware  Bankers  Association. 

I  have  a  parti  :ularly  warm  feeling  for 
Delaware  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  State 
to  ratify  the  Constitution  on  December  7, 
1787.  My  own  State  of  Maryland  was  not 
far  behind.  It  was  the  seventh,  and  rati- 
fied   the    Constlti  tion    on    April    28,     1788. 

I  know  that  ysu  expect  me  to  discuss 
issues  of  finance  and  economics  Inasmuch 
as  I  have  been  honored  by  my  colleagues 
by  being  appolnte<l  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Discussion  8  certainly  needed  these 
days  when  so  many  of  our  young  people  In 
our  schools  receive  only  one  point  of  view. 

Furthermore,  tl^  ere  are  far  too  many  In- 
dividuals today  who  are  attempting  to  make 
economics  an  exact  science.  Their  efforts  are 
doomed  to  failure  because  economics  by  Its 
very  nature  must  respond  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  All  economic  decisloixs  involving 
taxes,  money,  and  banking  are  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  legls.atlve  process.  If  that  en- 
deavor is  sound,  then  our  economy  wUl  move 
forward;  otherwise  we  will  retrogress  and. 
In  due  course,  might  lose  our  position  of 
world  leadership. 

One  of  the  most  influential  private  organ- 
izations upon  which  legislators  like  myself 
depend  is  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, which  was  founded  by  Francis  A.  Walk- 
er, who  was  presilent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Techriology  in  1881. 

Unlike  those  who  presently  claim  to  be 
economists.  President  Walker  realized  that 
economics  and  pclitics  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word  wer«'  inextricably  entwined. 
Hence,  until  very  recent  times  students  in 
many  Institutions  took  courses  In  political 
economy  rather  than  In  economics. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  mode 
of  teaching  economics  at  MIT  because  so 
many  of  those  who  are  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  of  your  State  receive  their 
education  at  that  Institution. 

The  Massachxisetts  Institute  at  Technology 
Is  now  celebratlni;  Its  centennial.  An  arti- 
cle In  the  Boston  .'Sunday  Herald,  rotogravure 
section,  In  its  iisue  of  October  30,  1960, 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

"The  social  sciences  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  byproduct  of  the  appoint- 
ment In  1881  of  I  distinguished  economist, 
Francis  A.  Walker,  as  president  of  the  in- 
stitute. Despite  his  administrative  duties 
and  many  outi.ide  activities.  President 
Walker  found  tliae  to  give  a  popular  lec- 
ture course  In  political  economy  and  to 
write  a  textbook  that  became  the  most 
widely  used  one  Ir  the  country." 

Although  MIT  was  a  new  school  with 
many  problems.  President  Walker  found  time 
to  organize  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation and  was  Its  president  from  1886  to 
1892.  I  have  emphasized  this  quotation 
because  you  will  r  ote  that  the  original  course 
which  President  'JlTalker  gave  was  known  as 
one  In  political  economy  and  not  eco- 
nomics. 


Many  of  the  principles  that  have  been 
espoused  by  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
has  been  charged  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  their  economic  destiny  for  the 
next  4  years,  were  supposedly  formulated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  There  may  be  those  who 
believe  that  he  was  opposed  to  those  ideas 
and  ideals  which  you  and  I  hold  so  dear. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  Jefferson's  closest 
friends  was  E.  I.  du  Pont,  who  founded  the 
industry  that  has  made  your  State  known 
throughout  the  world.  Although  he  was 
born  in  France  and  lived  under  a  series 
of  tyrannies,  both  he  and  his  fattier,  Pierre 
Samuel  du  Pont,  finally  came  to  the  United 
States  to  establish  our  first  military  instal- 
lations at  the  direct  invitation  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Prior  to  his  emigration  to  America,  E  I. 
du  Pont  played  an  important  role  In  facilitat- 
ing our  negotiations  with  the  French  for 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Prof.  Louis  M. 
Hacker,  of  Columbia  University,  on;  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  historians,  in  his  t>ook  'The 
Shaping  of  the  American  Tradition,"  stated 
that; 

"In  the  spring  of  1802,  the  retrocession 
of  Louisiana  became  generally  known  In 
America,  though  It  had  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  reports  In  the  dispatches  Secretary 
of  State  Madison  was  receiving  from  Rufus 
King  in  London  and  Robert  R.  )L.iving8ton 
at  Paris.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Livingston 
shows  how  he  regarded  the  situation.  The 
United  States  could  not  stand  alone  in  this 
crisis.  Beneath  his  plans  for  shifts  of  di- 
plomacy, one  may  read  Jeflerson'K  fears  for 
the  safety  of  democracy  In  America 
Through  his  friend  du  Pont  de  Nemoiirs, 
Jefferson  attempted  to  convince  the  First 
Consul  of  the  danger  In  which  the  occupa- 
tion of  Louisiana  would  put  France  " 

We  can  perceive  therefore  the  Important 
role  that  one  of  your  leading  earlier  citi- 
zens played  in  expanding  our  boundaries 
and  establishing  America  as  a  continental 
power. 

But  even  before  the  Du  Pont  family  came 
to  Delaware  to  establish  their  jKJwder  works, 
there  was  a  constant  clash  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  In  fact,  during  the  Revolution  itself 
there  were  those  who  believed  that  the  Orig- 
inal Colonies  could  issue  all  of  the  paper 
currency  they  wished  without  any  regard  for 
Its  value  abroad  or  Its  ultimate  redemption. 

George  Washington,  although  he  was  will- 
ing to  sacriflce  his  entire  estate  In  a  com- 
mon cause,  would  not  consent  to  be  ruined 
by  accepting  worthless  currency  issued  by 
colonies  with  no  fiscal  responsibility.  He 
said:  "Speculation,  peculation,  and  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  riches  seem  to  have  got 
the  better  of  every  other  consideration,  and 
almost  of  every  order  of  men." 

Actually,  throughout  our  history  there 
have  been  two  theories  as  to  how  to  become 
a  prosperous  and  wealthy  nation.  One  of 
them  which  has  been  practiced  so  well  here 
in  your  great  State  Ls  that  of  producing 
new  goods  and  services  that  add  t3  the  well- 
being  of  our  people.  The  other  which  has 
been  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  through- 
out our  history  is  to  perform  a  feat  of 
"money  magic"  and  issue  more  currency, 
thereby  making  ourselves  "wealthy"  though 
there  is  no  production  to  match  the  added 
money. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  I 
am  not  challenging  the  vital  role  which  the 
banking  fraternity  plays  througli  the  wise 
extension  of  credit.  I  am  only  concerned 
with  its  abuse.  I  am  also  conctirned  with 
excessive  taxation  which  has  reached  the 
punitive  stage  and  Is  siphoning  off  funds 
for  projects  of  dubious  value,  thxis  making 
It  more  difficult  for  those  with  enterprise 
to  acctimulate  real  capital  and  provide  a 
solid  base  upon  which  the  b&nkinf;  fraternity 
is  able  to  extend  sound  and  abundant  credit. 


The  members  of  this  distinguished  group 
who  manage  Delaware's  leading  banks  have 
successfully  provided  their  customers  with 
adequate  credit  to  meet  their  needs.  This 
has  been  difllcult  since  you  have  endeavored 
to  restrain  those  inflationary  forces  which 
could  destroy  our  way  of  life  and  still  en- 
able your  customers  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Money  and  banking  are  complex  subjects 
to  many  people.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  throughout  our  history  political 
conflicts  have  raged  over  these  basic  eco- 
nomic Issues.  These  conflicts  arose  Immedi- 
ately after  our  Government  was  established. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  proposed  an  act  to  establish 
the  credit  of  our  new  Nation.  Throughout 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Continental 
Congress — which  mobilized  the  military  and 
economic  efforts  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies — had  issued  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  paper  money.  It  became  worth- 
less, and  its  low  esteem  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change led  to  the  familiar  phrase  'not  worth 
a  continental." 

Among  other  immediate  fiscal  reforms, 
Alexander  Hamilton  also  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  chartered  In  February  1791. 
However.  Its  life  was  brief,  and  those  who 
believed  that  easy  credit  was  a  basis  for 
their  salvation  made  sure  that  its  charter 
was  not  renewed  when  it  expired  in  1811. 

Shortly  thereafter,  our  Nation  was  in- 
volved in  the  War  of  1812,  accompanied  by 
new  inflationary  pressxires.  Following  the 
conclusion  of  that  conflict,  a  second  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  established  on 
April  10.  1816.  It  provided  a  mechanism 
to  maintain  a  uniform  currency.  The  legis- 
lation which  made  this  step  possible  required 
that  all  money  payments  to  the  Goverrunent 
should  be  either  in  gold  or  silver,  or  in 
bank  notes  which  were  redeemable  in  these 
precious  metals. 

Again,  those  who  sought  easy  prosperity 
through  inflation  of  the  currency  were  not 
idle.  They  described  that  bank  as,  and  I 
quote,  "the  monster."  Its  existence  became 
a  political  football.  When  its  charter  ex- 
pired in  1836,  during  the  admlnlstrrtioa 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  It  was  not  renewed. 

For  many  years  thereafter,  o\ir  country 
was  confused  by  a  variety  of  conflicting 
opinions  with  respect  to  monetary  and  bank- 
ing matters.  A  momentous  battle  arose  after 
the  Civil  War  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  redeem  the  "greenbacks" 
which  had  been  issued  without  any  gold 
or  sliver  reserves  behind  them. 

Yoiu  predecessors  knew  that  foreign  lend- 
ers would  not  undertake  the  task  of  provid- 
ing funds  to  develop  our  growing  economy 
until  financial  stability  was  restored.  How- 
ever, once  again  financial  sanity  did  not  pre- 
vail for  very  long  and,  on  February  4,  1868, 
the  Congress  suspended  further  retirement 
of  the  greenbacks. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  the  communication 
media  we  now  enjoy,  our  generation  is  fortu- 
nate that  thoughtful  citizens  continued  to 
press  for  currency  reform.  Their  efforts 
were  rewarded  on  February  12,  1873,  when 
the  Congress  adopted  a  Coinage  Act,  which 
limited  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Shortly 
thereafter,  a  depression  ensued  which  the 
advocates  of  easy  money  quickly  attributed 
to  this  act  as  well  as  the  financial  Interests 
which  had  supported  it.  This  legislation 
soon  became  known  as,  and  I  quote,  "the 
crime  of  1873." 

For  the  next  6  years  debates  on  monetary 
policy  dominated  all  political  discussions. 
They  culminated  with  the  passage  of  the 
Bland-Allison  Act,  which  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  up  to  $4  million  worth  of  sUver  each 
month  for  coinage  Into  dollars  at  a  fl^ed 
ratio  related  to  gold  of  16  to  1.  It 
was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  a  Republi- 
can, but  in  less  than  34  hours,  It  was  en- 
acted into  law  over  his  veto  aa  there  was  a 
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Democratic  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate  that  was  closely  divided. 

Once  again,  however,  there  were  citizens 
with  understanding  and  persistence  who 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Sherman.  On  January  1, 
1879,  he  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
suming specie  payment  and  redeeming  the 
greenbacks.  Sound  monetary  and  financial 
views  prevailed  for  many  years,  but  any  stu- 
dent of  American  history  knows  that  the 
financial  and  business  leaders  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  played  a  vital 
role  In  attaining  this  objective. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  Is  familiar 
with  the  oratory  which  marked  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  held  In  Chicago 
In  July  of  1896.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
of  Nebraska,  a  "dark  horse"  for  the  Presi- 
dency, was  nominated  after  his  famous 
"Cross  of  Gold"  speech  on  behalf  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  In  spite  of  his  persuasive- 
ness, our  country  continued  the  sound  finan- 
cial policies  which  had  been  established,  and 
thereby  developed  a  strong,  free-enterprise 
economy. 

TO  be  sure,  our  banking  system  continued 
to  face  great  problems.  They  culminated  In 
the  panic  of  1907  By  that  time,  however. 
we  had  become  sufficiently  mature  that  our 
political  leaders  did  not  lose  their  heads. 
Instead  they  established  a  monetary  com- 
mission under  the  Aldrlch-Vreeland  Act  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  changes 
needed  In  the  Nation's  money  and  banking 
mechanism.  In  1913  the  work  of  this  com- 
mission bore  fruit  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  under  the 
leadership  of  Carter  Glass  and  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Recently,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am.  a  member,  concluded  an  ex- 
tended series  of  hearings  and  filed  its  report 
with  the  Congress.  I  am  distressed  that 
the  majority  members.  In  their  views  with 
regard  to  the  expected  Federal  budget  deficit, 
stated  that: 

"While  we  recognize  that  all  of  the  pro- 
posed progrsuns  liave  been  carefully  chosen 
and  proposed  spending  of  a  strategic  kind, 
we  cannot  help  noting  that  in  view  of  the 
serious  gap  In  our  economy  and  the  evident 
inability  of  monetary  policies  to  play  a 
counterrecesslonary  role,  the  magnitude  of 
the  expected  deficits  does  not  fully  accord 
with  expectations  for  vigorous  use  of  coun- 
tercyclical fiscal  policies  " 

In  other  words,  we  now  have  some  very 
fancy  economic  theories  to  justify  the  same 
kind  of  loose  thinking  that  was  the  basis 
for  the  Issue  of  unlimited  money  by  the 
original  Colonies  of  the  greenbacks  as  well 
as  Bryan's  campaign  for  free  silver. 

I  feel  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
majority  in  the  Joint  Economic  Report  ne- 
cessitate a  return  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"political  economy"  in  lieu  of  economics. 
There  can  be  little  question  but  that  what 
Is  being  proposed  In  their  statements  are 
political  measures  which  have  slight  bear- 
ing on  the  economics  of  production  of  goods 
and  services  upon  which  the  welfare  of  our 
people  depends. 

All  of  you  are  concerned  with  our  present 
problems  InvolTlng  the  balance  of  pa3anents. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  prophet,  but  It  is  a 
fact  that  on  March  21,  1959,  some  2  years 
ago,  in  an  address  In  Pittsburgh.  I  stated 
that:  "American  citizens  are  not  permitted 
to  convert  paper  dollars  Into  gold:  however, 
foreigners  have  this  opportunity.  In  recent 
years  we  have  been  providing  them  with  dol- 
lar resources  to  enable  them  to  draw  on  our 
gold  balances.  Unless  we  maintain  competi- 
tive prices  in  world  markets  and  bring  about 
a  balance  In  terms  of  our  International  pay- 
ments o\ir  economy  Is  headed  for  serious 
trouble. 

"In  1948  US.  gold  stocks  reached  a  post- 
war high  of  $24.8  billion.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  they  stood  at  120.6  billion,  a  decline  of 


$4  billion.  The  reduction  In  1958  alone 
totaled  $2  3  billion.  In  fact,  the  monthly 
figures  show  a  falling  gold  stock  for  every 
month  since  January  1958.  While  a  $20 
billion  gold  stock  provides  an  adequate  base 
for  our  currency.  It  must  be  self-evident  that 
a  decline  of  about  10  percent  a  year  can 
no  longer  continue  without  completely  de- 
stroying our  own  economic  system.  This, 
perhaps,  ts  the  best  way  for  us  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  Impact  of  unsound  economic 
policies,  since  an  excess  of  demands  for  dol- 
lar payments  abroad  over  purchases  from 
us  will  sooner  or  later  be  reflected  in  our 
monetary  reserves." 

If  we  are  to  maintain  o\ir  government  of 
individual  liberty.  It  Is  necessary  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  efforts  of  each  of  us  con- 
tinues to  be  dedicated  to  our  personal  satis- 
factions and  to  the  formation  of  capital. 
This  Is  not  a  function  that  can  be  met 
through  Government  loans  or  largess.  In 
my  supplemental  views  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Report,  I  stated  that: 

"The  total  cost  of  Government  Is  approxi- 
mately $157.5  billion.  If  this  Is  compared 
with  the  national  Income  estimates  for  1960 
of  $418.4  billion,  it  appears  that  Govern- 
ment is  absorbing  37  6  percent  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  American  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  only  leaves  62.4  percent  of  our 
national  Income  for  Investment  In  private 
enterprise  as  well  as  for  all  of  our  personal 
needs.  A  serious  question  Is  raised  as  to 
whether  it  Is  possible  to  operate  a  prlTate 
enterprise  economy  under  such  conditions." 
I  also  said: 

"Although  complete  and  detailed  data  of 
Federal  tax  receipts  by  Income  classes  are 
not  available  beyond  1957,  an  examination 
of  the  basic  allocation  of  tax  receipts  to- 
wards cerUln  Federal  programs  Is  most 
revealing. 

"On  the  expenditure  side  are  listed  the 
Items  In  terms  of  priority.  Interest  pay- 
ments must  be  met  if  the  Government  Is  to 
remain  solvent.  General  Government  ex- 
penditures are  shown  next;  major  national 
security  Is  our  next  order  of  priority;  inter- 
national affairs  and  finance  come  next;  fol- 
lowed by  veterans'  services  and  benefits. 
Then  other  domestic  programs  are  con- 
sidered in  their  order  of  Interest  to  the  Con- 
gress, such  as  agriculture  and  agricultural 
resources,  labor  and  welfare,  commerce  and 
housing,  and  natural  resources. 

"On  the  receipt  side  are  listed  the  Income 
by  source  In  the  following  order:  First,  there 
Is  Income  from  corporation  Income  taxes, 
then  excise  taxes;  followed  by  estate,  gift, 
customs,  and  miscellaneous  taxes;  and  then 
the  receipts  from  the  personal  Income  taxes, 
which  are  shown  In  terms  of  Income  tax 
brackets.  This  (analysis)  reveals  some 
startling  facts.  If  the  first  four  expendi- 
ture Items  are  taken;  namely,  interest  pay- 
ments, general  Government  expenses,  major 
national  security  programs,  and  interna- 
tional affairs  and  finance  expenditures  in 
the  year  1957— we  find  that  they  preempted 
all  of  the  receipts  from  the  corporate  Income 
tax.  all  the  excise,  estate,  and  gift  taxes, 
customs  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  well 
as  the  receipts  from  personal  Individual  In- 
come taxes  down  to  the  $7,000  to  $8,000 
brackets.  By  adding  the  next  two  priorities 
of  budget  expenditures — veterans'  services 
and  benefits  and  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural resources — we  then  find  the  Congress 
has  authorized  the  use  of  the  receipts  from 
all  corporate  Income  taxes,  excise,  estate, 
and  gift  taxes,  customs,  and  ml.'^cellaneous 
receipts,  as  well  as  the  payments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  personal  Income 
taxes  down  to  the  $6,000  bracket.  Expendi- 
tures for  labor  and  welfare,  commerce  and 
housing,  and  natural  resources  were  paid  for 
by  taxes  received  from  those  citizens  with 
taxable  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,000." 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  been  too  pxu-tlsan  In 
my  statement  before  this  audience.     In  fact. 


although  I  am  a  Republican.  I  regard  the 
book  entitled  "Constitutional  Ooverrunent 
In  the  United  States."  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 
as  one  of  the  finest  te-ts  on  the  functions  of 
our  Federal  Government  that  has  ever  been 
written.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Thomas  Jefferson  would  be  the 
first  to  repudiate  some  of  the  Ideas  that  have 
been  advanced  In  their  names. 

At  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Los  An- 
geles last  July,  a  platform  was  written  en- 
titled "The  Rights  of  Man."  which  was  pre- 
sumably taken  from  Thomas  Jefferson's  first 
Inaugxiral  address.  Once  again,  it  Is  enllRht- 
enlng  to  look  at  the  rccfird.  Jefferson's 
address  Is  quite  different  from  what  our 
frlesds  who  take  such  delight  In  quoting 
from  America's  early  statesmen  tell  us.  In 
this  address.  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

"A  wise  and  frugal  government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This 
Is  the  sum  of  good  government  and  this  Is 
necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities." 
I  heartily  commend  the  statements  of  those 
who  fotmded  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
officials  who  today  are  attempting  to  direct 
our  economic  destiny.  At  no  time  in  our 
history  has  It  been  so  Important  for  us  to 
maintain  a  position  of  strength  and  leader- 
ship, not  only  for  ourselves  btrt  for  the 
Western  World. 

Communism  has  made  no  attempt  to  de- 
lude us  as  to  Its  ultimate  objective.  It  Is 
simple — world  conquest 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  read  one  final 
quotation  from  one  of  the  greatest  students 
of  our  form  of  government  who  has  ever 
lived.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.     He  said: 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
nations  In  the  world,  which  started  from  dif- 
ferent points,  but  seem  to  tend  toward  the 
same  end.  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans.  Both  of  them  have  grown  up 
unnoticed;  and  while  the  attention  of  man- 
kind was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  sud- 
denly placed  themselves  In  the  front  rank 
among  the  nations,  and  the  world  learned 
their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost 
the  same  time. 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  natural  limits,  and  they  have 
only  to  maintain  their  power;  but  these  are 
still  in  the  act  of  growth.  All  the  others 
have  stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with 
extreme  difficulty;  these  alone  are  proceed- 
ing with  ease  and  celerity  along  a  path  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  perceived.  The  Amer- 
ican struggles  against  the  obstacles  that 
nature  opposes  to  him;  the  adversaries  of 
the  Russian  are  men.  The  former  combats 
the  wilderness  and  savage  life;  the  latter, 
civilization  with  all  Its  arms.  The  conquests 
of  the  American  are  therefore  gained  by  the 
plowshare;  those  of  the  Russian  by  the 
sword.  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  per- 
sonal Interest  to  accomplish  his  ends  and 
gives  free  scope  to  the  ungulded  strength 
and  commonsense  of  the  people;  the  Rus- 
sian centers  all  the  authority  of  society  In 
a  single  arm  The  principal  Instrument  of 
the  former  Is  freedom;  of  the  latter,  servi- 
tude. Their  starting  point  is  different  and 
their  cotirses  are  not  the  same;  yet  each  of 
them  seems  marked  out  by  the  will  of 
Heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the 
globe." 

It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  this 
statement  was  made  more  than  100  years  ago. 
It  Is  the  task  of  our  generation  to  see  that 
Western  civilization  Is  preserved  In  the  clash 
that  was  foreseen  so  clearly  by  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle.  Sound  monetary  policy  and  fis- 
cal responsibility  are  aU-lmportant  for  the 
preservation  of  the  heritage  we  cherish,  and 
would  pass  on  to  our  sons  and  daughters. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE  PROCUREMENT 

POLICIES  AND  LACK  OF  CONTROL 
OVER  INVENTORIES  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
cently sent  two  reports  to  the  Congress 
calling  our  attention  again  to  the  ir- 
responsible procurement  policies  and 
almost  complete  lack  of  control  over 
inventories  in  the  Defense  Department. 

In  his  more  recent  report  of  May  10, 
he  tells  us  how  the  Air  Force  spent 
$465,000  for  spare  parts  it  did  not  need 
while  at  about  the  same  time  the  Navy 
had  from  25  to  50  percent  of  first-line 
fighter  aircraft  grounded  in  Japan  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  parts.  In  addition,  he 
said,  through  loose  procurement  prac- 
tices, the  Navy  was  buying  more  parts 
for  planes  it  did  not  have,  and  had  "lost" 
about  $1.3  million  worth  of  material  in 
its  supply  system. 

In  this  latter  case,  it  was  reported 
that  the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area 
overstated  its  requirements  for  procure- 
ment and  repair  of  certain  engine  parts 
by  more  than  $2  million.  The  Comp- 
troller General  said : 

As  a  result  about  $456,000  worth  of  spare 
parts  were  bought  unnecessarily  by  SAAMA 
in  fiscal  year  1950. 

This  is  Just  another  example  of  the 
laxity  In  procurement  and  inventory-  ac- 
counting on  the  part  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

While  these  may  be  Isolated  instances, 
they  form  over  the  years  a  clear  pattern 
of  a  lack  oi  good  inventory  accounting 
procedures  by  the  services,  as  well  as  an 
apparent  lack  of  any  Interest  In  doing 
anything  about  It. 

Several  weeks  apro,  the  Comptroller 
General  described  another  csu-eless  situa- 
tion which  resulted  in  a  serious  lack  of 
spare  parts  at  the  Marine  Corps  air 
facility.  Iwakuni.  Japan.  This  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Comptroller  General  said  that 
his  review  of  the  loose  inventory  prac- 
tices at  this  base  in  Japan  showed  that — 

A  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  aircraft 
of  the  Ist  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  were  out  of 
commission  becatise  parts  needed  to  keep 
them  In  operating  condition  were  not  avaU- 
able  In  the  Navy  supply  system  in  Japan. 

The  Comptroller   General  also  said; 

For  example,  from  25  to  50  percent 
of  firsUlne  fighter  aircraft  were  grounded 
for  lack  of  parts.  We  found  this  condition 
existing  even  though  the  air  facility  at 
Iwakuni  had  an  inventory  of  aviation  ma- 
terial and  spare  parts  amounting  to  over  $6.2 
mUUon  and  over  $1.2  million  worth  of  ma- 
terial that  was  not  needed  was  being  ordered 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Comptroller  General  stated: 

We  found,  for  example,  that  essential  air- 
craft parts  such  as  valve  assemblies  had  not 
been  st<x:ked  In  Japan  for  periods  ranging 
from  9  to  22  months.  whUe,  on  tb«  other 
hand,  orders  had  been  placed  for  items  such 
as  transmission  assemblies  costing  over  $32 
thousand  for  support  of  aircraft  no  longer 
assigned  to  the  air  facility  in  Japan. 

He  went  on: 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  defldencica 
in  the  supply  system,  we  found  that  a  physl- 
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cal  Inventory  taken  by  the  air  facUity  dis- 
closed that  the  value  of  aviation  material  on 
hand  totaled  over  $6.2  million  us  compared 
to  the  recorded  inventory  of  o^er  $4i)  mil- 
lion. The  difference  of  about  $1  .;J  million  be- 
tween the  physical  inventory  .ind  the  re- 
corded Inventory  represents  mai.erlal  which, 
in  effect,  was  lost  in  the  supply  system. 

Such  loose  control  over  inventories  by 
the  Defense  Department  result  not  only 
in  an  indefensible  waste  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  but  also  it  is  a  serious  threat  to 
our  military  preparedness. 

These  two  reports,  one  under  date  of 
May  10.  and  the  other  March  17,  are 
but  continued  examples  of  such  loose 
practices,  and  the  time  is  long  past  due 
when  we  can  accept  from  the  Defense 
Department  the  simple  explanation  that 
they  will  try  to  do  better. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  the 
letters  summarizing  both  of  these  re- 
ports as  sent  to  the  Congress  under 
dates  of  March  17.  1961.  and  May  10, 
1961.  and  I  strongly  recommend  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  read  these 
reports  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

COMPTROLLEa  GENERAL   0» 

THi  Untted  States, 
Washington,  DC,  March  17, 1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  review  of  supply  management  activities 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Paclllty,  Iwakuni, 
Japan,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Out  review  disclosed  that  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  the  aircraft  of  the  1st  Ma- 
rine Aircraft  Wing  were  out  of  commission 
because  parts  needed  to  keep  them  In  oper- 
ating condition  were  not  available  In  the 
Navy  supply  system  in  Japan.  For  example, 
from  25  to  50  percent  of  firstUne  fighter 
aircraft  were  grounded  for  lack  of  parts. 
We  found  this  condition  existing  even 
though  the  air  facility  at  Iwakuni  had  an 
inventory  of  aviation  material  and  spare 
parts  amounting  to  over  $6.2  million  and 
over  $1.2  million  worth  of  material  that  was 
not  needed  was  being  ordered  from  the 
United  States.  We  found,  for  example,  that 
essential  aircraft  parts  such  as  valve  as- 
semblies had  not  been  stocked  in  Japan  for 
periods  ranging  from  9  to  22  months:  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  orders  had  been  placed 
for  items  such  as  transmission  assembUes 
costing  over  $32,000  for  support  of  aircraft 
no  longer  assigned  to  the  air  facility  in 
Japan. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  deficiencies 
In  the  supply  system,  we  found  that  a  phys- 
ical Inventory  taken  by  the  air  facility 
disclosed  that  the  value  of  aviation  materlaj 
on  hand  totaled  over  $6.2  million  as  com- 
pared to  the  recorded  inventory  of  over  $45 
million.  The  difference  of  about  $1.3  mil- 
lion between  the  physical  Inventory  and  the 
recorded  Inventory  represents  material 
which.  In  effect,  was  ■'lost'  In  the  supply 
system. 

As  a  result  of  otir  findings,  action  has  been 
taken  to  cancel  the  requisitions  for  $1.2 
million  worth  of  unneeded  material.  We  have 
been  informed  also  that  corrective  action 
has  been  initiated  on  a  number  of  measures 
we  proposed  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  we 
noted  In  supply  control.  If  properly  imple- 
mented, this  action  should  Improve  the  sup- 
ply conditions  in  Japan.  We  were  further 
advised  that  appropriate  steps  were  bein^ 
taken  which  should  improve  supply  support 
to  aircraft  units  in  the  Far  Bast  and  In  the 
future  should  keep  to  a  n:Linimum  the  num- 


ber of  aircraft  out  of  comraission  for  lack 
of  parts. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  being 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Camtbell, 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Comptroller  Gener^vl  of 

THK  UNrriD  Statrs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  10,  19S1. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbvrn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Encl08<!d  is  our  report 
on  review  of  reciprocating  engine  spare  parts 
procurement  and  repair  requirements  at  the 
San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area  ( SAAMA  K 
Air  Materiel  Command,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  SAAMA 's  fiscal 
year  1959  and  1960  requirements  for  the  pro- 
curement and  the  repair  of  reciprocating  en- 
gine spare  parts  were  overstated  bv  almost 
$2  million.  This  was  due  tc  SAAMA's  fail- 
ure, when  computing  these  requirements, 
either  ( 1 1  to  taJte  Into  confiideration  more 
than  $1,4  million  worth  of  Government- 
owned  spare  parts  In  the  hands  of  engine 
overhaul  contractors;  or  (2)  to  revise  spare 
parts  repair  schedules  In  accordance  with 
latest  program  changes.  As  a  result,  about 
$456,000  worth  of  spare  parts  were  bought 
unnecessarily  by  SAAMA  in  a»cal  year  1959. 
SAAMA  oflBcials  became  awaie  of  the  condi- 
tion early  in  1959,  when  they  learned  that 
the  overprocurement  was  caused  by  their 
reliance  in  computing  requlremenu,  on  the 
deficient  report  by  a  contractor  of  Air  Force 
assets  it  had  on  hand.  By  that  time,  how- 
ever. It  was  too  late  to  permit  economical 
termination  of  the  1959  proctirement  con- 
tract. 

Notwithstanding  the  knowledge  gained 
from  this  experience,  SAAMA  officials  re- 
lied on  Incomplete  contractors'  reports  in 
computing  their  fiscal  year  1960  require- 
ments. As  a  result  of  this  reliance,  together 
with  a  contractor's  failure  to  ship  reclaimed 
parts  promptly  to  the  depot,  SAAMA 
planned  to  buy  more  spare  parts  than  it 
needed  When  we  brought  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  SAAMA  officials,  they  were  able  to 
reduce  computed  requlrementis  for  that  year 
by  $441,000  before  procurement  action  had 
been  Initiated.  Out  disclosures  also  caused 
S.4AMA  officials  to  adjust  their  spare  parts 
repair  schedules  so  as  to  prevent  an  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  over  $1  million  for  the 
repair  of  parts  In  excess  of  Air  Force  needs. 

In  commenting  on  our  findings,  which  we 
brought  to  the  attention  of  agency  officials, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Materiel)  stated  that  his  office  believes  that 
the  deficiencies  disclosed  in  our  examination 
win  be  remedied  for  the  most  part  by  the 
requirements  adjustments  made  by  Air 
Force  officials  at  SAAMA  and  by  procedural 
changes  made  by  these  oflicials  to  provide 
greater  control  over  requirements  cconputa- 
tlons.  Although  the  Air  Force  has  taken 
corrective  actions  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
we  found  at  SAAMA.  we  are  recommending 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  AJr  Force  bring 
this  report  to  the  attention  of  all  Air  Force 
officials  responsible  for  making  requirements 
computations  at  other  AMA's  so  that  all 
available  assets  will  be  considered  when 
computing  futiu^  requirements,  thereby 
avoiding  overstated  requirements  and  un- 
necessary buying. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  being  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  at 
the  Air  Force. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOSKPH  Campbsll. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
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RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
World  War  n  and  the  years  since  its  ter- 
mination have  been  tragic  for  some  17 
million  Rumanians  in  their  historic 
homeland.  They  were  among  the  first  to 
be  involved  in  the  world  conflagration, 
and  they  were  also  among  the  first  to  be 
caught  in  the  claws  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
aggressive  totalitarianism.  In  this  re- 
spect, their  history  during  the  last  two 
decades  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 

Most  of  Rumania's  modem  history  has 
been  tragic,  but  it  has  also  had  its  heroic 
intervals.  Centuries  ago  the  country 
was  overrun  and  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

But  Rumanians  refused  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  alien 
regime  and  fought  back  with  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal.  And  they  al- 
ways looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  could  cast  ofT  that  yoke. 

More  than  100  years  ago  the  Crimean 
War  offered  them  this  chance.  At  the 
end  of  that  war— in  1856 — they  first  at- 
tained autonomous  status.  Then  in  1877 
they  seized  upon  another  chance,  and 
proclaimed  their  independence  on  May 
10  of  that  year. 

This  year  they  celebrated  the  84th  an- 
niversary of  that  independence  day, 
which  they  rightly  regard  as  their  true 
national  holiday. 
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CURTAILMENT  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS  IN  FAVOR 
OF  NEEDED  NATIONAL  DEFENSE- 
TYPE  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  pointed  out  my  concern 
over  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  pro- 
posals by  the  administration,  we  were 
facing  a  budget  deficit  of  at  least  $2 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962 — 
without  any  regard  for  increases  in  our 
national  defense  effort.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  shortsighted  to  take  further 
action  to  aggravate  our  national  budget 
situation  before  acting  on  all  appropria- 
tions for  national  defense  and  space  ac- 
tivities. In  the  May  10  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  there  is  an  excellent  edi- 
torial pointing  out  the  need  to  curtail 
our  national  spending  policies  with  re- 
spect to  nonessential  domestic  programs 
in  favor  of  needed  national  defense-type 
expenditures,  and  that  such  restraint  on 
the  part  of  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  be  required  if  the 
American  people  are  to  be  i>ersuaded 
that  sacrifices  on  their  part  are  neces- 
sary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Th»  Need  To  Choose 

No  one,  we  suppose,  is  under  any  linger- 
ing Ulualon  about  the  costs  of  exploration 
and  national  defense  In  the  years  ahead; 
those  costs  promise  to  skyrocket. 

President  Kennedy  has  Just  spoken  of  a 
bigger  space  effort.  Annual  outlays  for 
civilian  space  work  alone  will  probably  more 
than  triple,  to  $3  billion,  within  a  very  few 
years,  this  newspaper  has  reported.  Mili- 
tary spending,  already  consuming  more  than 


half  the  national  budget,  will  also  continue 
to  rise;  for  one  reason,  the  engines  of  war 
grow  more  costly  as  they  grow  more  complex. 
Whether  all  the  prospective  Increases  in 
defense  and  space  spending  are  absolutely 
necessary  Is  something  few  of  us  are  In  a 
position  to  Judge,  though  all  would  agree 
that  whatever  is  necessary  must  be  spent. 
But  the  prospect  does  raise  what  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  calls  a  fundamental 
Issue,  an  Issue  all  but  overlooked  by  most 
commentators  and  most  people  In  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Issue,  as  Mr.  Nixon  puts  It.  is  "how 
our  national  effort  is  being  mobilized  to 
meet  the  threat  to  our  existence  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  administration  has  made 
proposals  which  would  Impose  upon  the  Na- 
tion, over  a  2-year  period,  an  additional  $10 
billion  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority,  with 
the  result  that  we  shall  have  a  new  deficit  of 
at  least  $5  billion  even  If  revenues  are  esti- 
mated on  the  optimistic  side. 

"Of  this  new  total  of  »15  billion  In  spend- 
ing and  obligations,  less  than  one-third  Is 
to  be  spent  for  defense  and  national  security 
over  and  above  the  Elsenhower  estimates. 
Fully  111  billion  is  budgeted  for  spending 
and  obllgatlonal  authority  In  norrnillltary 
areas  such  as  health,  welfare,  education, 
housing  and  public  works." 

Opinions  naturally  differ  about  the  merits 
of  these  new  domestic  spending  proposals; 
our  own  opinion  Is  that  most  of  those  pre- 
sented or  enacted  so  far  are  remarkably  ill 
conceived  even  In  terms  of  their  ostensible 
alms.  There  Is  no  doubt  at  all.  however, 
that  they  are  extremely  expensive  and  that 
they  will  grow  still  more  expensive  in  the 
later  years  when  defense  and  space  costs  will 
also  be  much  higher 

And  when  the  Government  Is  already 
heading  into  deeper  deficits.  It  takes  no  great 
economic  foresight  to  see  the  Inflation  that 
is  being  built  up  for  the  future  Among  Its 
many  other  evils,  such  Inflation  would  of 
covirse  boost  still  more  the  costs  of  all  the 
things.  Including  defense  and  space  work, 
which  the  Government  is  trying  to  do 

Even  If  the  various  new  or  enlarged  domes- 
tic programs  were  deslrp.ble  In  themselves, 
the  necessity  for  choice  Is  Inescapable. 
President  Kennedy  and  most  Americans  be- 
lieve International  communisms  threat  Is 
grave  and  getting  worse:  then  the  priority 
belongs  on  meeting  the  threat  The  Nation 
cannot  undertake  all  these  things  as  well 
and  still  maintain  a  strong  economy  which 
is  the  foundation  of  military  strength. 

The  President  recently  referred  to  what 
he  regards  as  a  kind  of  collective  American 
unwillingness  to  do  the  things  that  must 
be  done  in  the  face  of  the  Communist 
threat.  We  do  not  believe  such  unwilling- 
ness exists;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  the 
people  are  perfectly  prepared  for  greater  sac- 
rifices If  needed  to  preserve  their  freedom 
and  their  Nation. 

What  many  people  are  perhaps  unwilling 
to  countenance.  In  a  time  of  International 
peril  and  domestic  Inflationary  danger.  Is 
business  as  usual  In  Washington — this 
splurge  of  new  billions  for  political  hand- 
outs. That  Is  not  a  particularly  noble  cause 
lor  which  to  pay  dtlll  higher  taxes  or  suffer 
more  Inflation  or  both. 

The  United  States  has  never  been,  and  we 
think  is  not  now,  a  nation  of  children  In- 
capable of  understanding  the  need  for 
choice.  The  choice  today  Is  as  simple  as  it 
is  fundamental.  In  Mr.  Nixon's  words,  "be- 
fore we  embark  on  any  new  spending  pro- 
grams at  home,  we  should  put  first  things 
first  •  •  •  so  that  we  can  meet  the  Increased 
threat  of   Communist   aggression." 

If  the  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
compatible  Congress  would  restrain  their  ex- 
travagance for  the  nonessentials,  they  would 
be  able  to  see  clearly  America's  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  the  essentials. 


STEVENSON'S  100  DAYS  AT  THE  UN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  article  entitled  "Stevenson's 
First  100  Days  at  U.N  ;  Diplomacy  En- 
dures Despite  Strife,"  by  Mr.  William 
R.  Frye,  United  Nations  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  was 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  issue  of  April  30.  1961. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Frye  gives  a  fine 
accounting  of  the  statesmanship  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  at  the  United  Nations.  It 
tells  us  the  great  work  that  Mr  Steven- 
son has  undertaken  to  cooperate  with 
the  new  countries  that  are  now  repre- 
sented at  the  United  Nations.  I  quote 
one  or  two  paragraphs.  Speaking  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Fiye  said: 

He  .survived — and  survived  well.  Looking 
back  on  the  past  100  days,  three  major 
threads  can  be  detected: 

Stevenson  sought  to  Identify  the  United 
States  with  antlcolonlal  Africa  and  Asia, 
at  the  same  time  minimizing,  where  he 
oould,  the  damage  to  traditional  American 
alliances  with  Eurojje  and  Latin  America. 

He  sought  to  establish  a  line  of  commu- 
nication. If  not  yet  of  meaningful  negotia- 
tion, with  the  Soviet  delegation. 

He  opened  up  for  reconsideration  tradi- 
tional United  States  policies,  tactics  and 
viewpoints,  giving  other  delegates  a  welcome 
Impression  of  flexibility  and  openmlnd- 
edness. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  eval- 
uation, to  which  I  fully  subscribe: 

The  consensus  here  is  that  the  United 
States  is  represented  in  the  U.N,  by  a 
man  of  exceptional  stature. 

Adlai  Stevenson  is  a  tower  of  strength 
for  American  diplomacy  at  the  United 
Nations.  He  works  in  close  cooperation 
and  harmony  with  our  friends,  asso- 
ciates, and  allies  at  the  U.N.  He  does 
credit  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
our  Nation  by  his  exemplary  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
was  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune,  issue  of  April  30,  1961,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stevenson's    Fk.st    100    Days    at    U.N       Di- 
plomacy Endures  DESPrrE  Stkite 

(By  William  R.  Frye» 

Unh-ed  Nations,  NY  —The  first  100  days 
of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  at  the  United  Nations 
have  been  tumultuous,  frustrating,  and  In- 
conclusive In  all  respects  but  one.  That 
one:  Stevenson  Is  a  master  of  the  diplo- 
matic trade. 

The  new  U.S.  delegate  to  the  U.N  scarcely 
had  time  to  dust  off  his  desk  last  January 
before  a  major  Congo  crisis  blew  up  In  his 
face  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of  Patrice 
Lumumba.  Much  of  the  next  3  months 
found  him  In  the  midst  of  one  challenge 
after  another. 

He  survived — and  survived  well.  Looking 
back  on  the  past  100  days,  three  major 
threads  can  be  detected : 

Stevenson  sought  to  Identify  the  United 
States  with  antlcolonlal  Africa  and  Asia,  at 
the  same  time  minimizing,  where  he  could, 
the  damage  to  traditional  American  alli- 
ances with  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

He  sought  to  establish  a  line  of  communi- 
cation. If  not  yet  of  meaningful  negotia- 
tion,   with    the   Sovte*   delegation. 
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He  opened  up  for  reconsideration  tradi- 
tional U.S.  policies,  tactics,  and  viewpoints, 
giving  other  delegates  a  welcome  Impression 
of  flexibility  and  openmlndedness.  Also  he 
Introduced  a  new  dimension  of  subtlety  and 
literary  style  Into  American  public  utter- 
ances here. 

Stevenson  had  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation  preceding  him.  In  a 
sense,  this  reputation  was  also  a  handicap, 
in  that  his  every  utterance  was  expected  to 
be  In  Iambic  pentameter,  and  no  man  could 
live  up  to  such  a  standard  But  In  general. 
It  was  an  asset  to  have  U.N  delegates  view- 
ing him  through  rose-tinted  sp>ectacles. 

Soon  after  he  arrived,  the  lasually  blase 
Secretariat  News,  house  organ  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold's  international  civil  service,  passed 
along  to  its  readers  a  highly  complimentary 
bit  of  Stevensonlana.  The  new  U.S.  dele- 
gate, It  said,  had  been  asked  how  he  man- 
aged to  avoid  the  deleterious  effects  of  so 
much  popular  adulation. 

"Oh."  he  was  quoted  as  replying.  "It's  all 
right  so  long  as  you  don't  Inhale."  The  at- 
titude behind  publication  of  this  story  was 
as  significant  as  the  story  Itself. 

Stevenson  began  his  tenure  with  lmp>or- 
tant  personal  and  policy  approaches  to  the 
Africans.  He  paid  them  elaborate  courtesies, 
sought  them  out  socially,  asked  their  advice 
More  Important,  he  followed  that  advice,  at 
least  In  certain  respects. 

The  UjS.  Congo  policy  underwent  subtle 
but  significant  changes  In  directions  desired 
by  the  moderate  Africans.  A  US.  aid  plan 
for  Africa,  first  presented  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  was  followed  up. 

Stevenson  sided  with  the  Africans  and 
Asians  against  Portugal  on  freedom  for  An- 
gola. He  denounced  South  African  racial 
segregation. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  and  India 
began  cooperating  more  closely,  to  mutual 
advantage. 

It  was  not  all  gravy,  however.  Latin 
Americans,  envious  of  the  attention  given 
to  Africa  and  fearful  that  help  to  that  con- 
tinent would  cut  into  their  aid,  began  to 
sulk. 

They  staged  a  revolt  against  paying  their 
share  of  the  Congo  peace  operation,  and  had 
to  be  bought  off  with  80  percent  rebates, 
largely  financed  by  the  United  States. 

Whether  out  of  deference  to  Latin  fears 
or  for  other  reasons.  Stevenson  pulled  back 
slightly  on  the  Africa  aid  plan — and  a  dis- 
appointed Africa  began  to  complain.  Jaja 
Wachuku  of  Nigeria  delivered  two  bitter 
antl-Amerlcan  tirades,  rubbing  much  of 
the  gloss  off  the  earlier  honeymoon. 

Meanwhile,  Steven.son  took  a  new  look  at 
Issues  Involving  the  Russians.  He  tried  to 
reach  a  broad  understanding  with  them 
early  In  March  for  a  moratorium  on  the  cold 
war  In  the  U.N. 

The  negotiations  were  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful but  he  and  Foreign  MlnUter  Andrei 
Gromyko  did  eliminate  certain  embarrass- 
ments for  the  United  States  and  produced 
circumstances  which  led  to  a  dropping  of 
Hungary  and  Tibet,  at  least  until  September. 

Critics  called  this  softness  to  the  Com- 
munists. Others  felt  It  was  flexibility  in 
conditions  where  the  United  States  had 
much  to  gain  from  a  temporary  cease-fire  on 
some  propaganda  fronts. 

The  Cuban  crisis  presented  Stevenson  with 
his  most  serious  problem.  He  had  a  moun- 
tainous task,  defending  the  U.S.  position  in 
an  action  of  which  virtually  everyone  else 
in  the  U.N.  disapproved — some  Including 
Latin  Americans. 

Nevertheless,  by  eloquence  and  patient 
lobbying,  he  succeeded  in  shunting  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Into  an  empty  exhorUtlon  for 
peace.  Stronger  criticism  was  shelved, 
though  not  until  after  the  United  States 
had  taken  a  bad  tongue  lashing  and  a  44  to  7 
rebuke  In  committee  for  giving  bases  to  the 
antl-Castro  rebels. 


This,  plus  an  Arab  explosion  against 
American  support  of  Israel,  represented 
Stevenson's  principal  setbacks.  He  scored  on 
the  Congo,  on  relations  with  India,  and — 
despite  Wachuku — on  friendship  with  the 
new  Africans. 

The  consensus  here  is  that  the  United 
States  is  represented  In  the  U.N.  by  a  man 
of  exceptional  stature. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  COMMUNISM 
IS  A  LIBERAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  penetrat- 
ing and  thought-provoking  articles  I 
have  ever  read  was  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  9,  under  the  byline 
of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  is  one  of  our  great  economists  and 
a  noted  political  scientist.  The  article 
is  entitled  "To  Ourselves  Be  True." 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  credo  for 
American  diplomacy.  What  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann tells  us  is  that  "we  carmot  com- 
pete with  communism  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  Latin  America  if  we  go  on  doing  what 
we  have  done  so  often  and  so  widely — 
which  is  to  place  the  weak  countries  in 
a  dilemma  where  they  must  stand  still 
with  us  and  our  client  rulers,  or  start 
moving  with  the  Communists.  This  di- 
lemma cannot  be  dissolved  unless  it  is 
our  central  and  persistent  and  unswerv- 
ing policy  to  offer  these  unhappy  coun- 
tries a  tliird  option,  which  is  economic 
development  and  social  improvement 
without  the  totalitarian  discipline  of 
communism.  For  the  only  real  alterna- 
tive to  communism  is  a  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive society." 

I  believe  what  Mr.  Lippmann  is  saying 
to  us  is  that  we  all  too  often  seem  to  be 
fighting  the  wrong  war.  We  are  fight- 
ing communism  in  areas  where  commu- 
nism does  not  even  exist,  when,  in  fact, 
the  real  war  of  today  is  the  war  against 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  misery.  It  is 
that  war  which,  if  we  put  our  minds  to 
it.  we  can  win  and  we  ought  to  win. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To    OuusKLVBs    Be    Tatn 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

We  have  been  forced  to  ask  ourselves  re- 
cently how  a  free  and  open  society  can  com- 
pete with  a  totalitarian  state.  This  Is  a 
crucial  question.  Can  our  Western  society 
survive  and  flourish  If  It  remains  true  to  Its 
own  faith  and  principles?  Or  must  It  aban- 
don them  In  order  to  fight  fire  with  fire? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  In  Cuba 
the  attempt  to  fight  fire  with  fire  would  have 
succeeded  If  only  the  President  had  been 
more  ruthless  and  had  had  no  scruples  about 
using  American  forces.  I  think  they  are 
wrong.  I  think  that  success  for  the  Cuban 
adventiu-e  was  impossible.  In  a  free  society 
like  ours  a  j)ollcy  Is  bound  to  fall  which 
deliberately  violates  our  pledges  and  our 
principles,  otir  treaties  and  our  laws.  It  Is 
not  possible  for  a  free  and  open  society  to 
organize  successfully  a  spectacular  con- 
spiracy. 

The  United  States,  like  every  other  gOT- 
emment.  must  employ  secret  agents.  But 
the  United  States  cannot  succeBSfully  con- 


duct large  secret  conspiracies.  It  Is  Inapos- 
slble  to  keep  them  secret.  It  la  Impossible 
for  everybody  concerned,  beginning  with  the 
President  himself,  to  be  s\ifBclently  ruthless 
and  unscrupulous.  The  American  conscience 
Is  a  reality.  It  will  make  hesitant  and  In- 
effectual, even  If  It  does  not  prevent,  an  un- 
American  policy.  The  viltlmate  reason  why 
the  Cuban  affair  was  incomp>etcnt  Is  that  It 
was  out  of  character,  like  a  cow  that  tried 
to  fly  or  a  fish  that  tried  to  walk. 

It  follows  that.  In  the  great  struggle  with 
communism,  we  must  find  our  strength 
by  developing  and  applying  our  own  prin- 
ciples, not  in  abandoning  them.  Before 
anyone  tells  me  that  this  is  sissy,  I  should 
like  to  say  why  I  believe  it.  especially  after 
listening  carefully  and  at  some  length  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  am  very  certain  that  we 
shall  have  the  answer  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  If, 
but  only  if.  we  stop  being  fascinated  by  the 
cloak  and  dagger  business  and.  being  true  to 
ourselves,  take  our  own  principles  seriously. 

Mr.  K.  is  a  true  believer  that  communism 
Is  destined  to  supplant  capitalism  as  cap- 
italism supplanted  fuedallsm.  For  him  this 
Is  an  absolute  dogma,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  while  he  Intends  to  do  what  he  can  to 
assist  the  Inevitable,  knowing  that  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  opp>06e  the  Inevitable, 
what  he  does  and  what  we  do  will  not  be  de- 
cisive. Destiny  will  be  realized  no  matter 
what  men  do. 

The  dogma  of  InevltabUity  not  only  gives 
him  the  self-assurance  of  a  man  who  has  no 
doubts  but  is  a  most  powerful  Ingredient  of 
the  Communist  propaganda.  What  do  we 
say  to  him.  we  who  believe  In  a  certain 
freedom  of  the  human  will  and  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  men  to  affect  the  course  of  history 
by  their  discoveries,  their  wisdom,  and  their 
coxirage? 

We  can  say  that  In  Mr.  K.'s  dogma  there 
Is  an  unexamined  premise.  It  Is  that  the 
capitalist  society  Is  static,  that  it  Is  and  al- 
ways win  be  what  It  was  when  Marx  de- 
scribed It  a  hundred  years  ago  that — to  vuse 
Mr.  K.'s  own  lingo — there  Is  no  difference 
between  Governor  Rockefeller  and  his 
grandfather  because  a  capitalist  society  can- 
not change.  In  Its  dealings  with  the  under- 
developed countries  It  can  only  dominate 
and  exploit.  It  cannot  emancipate  and 
help.  If  It  could  emancipate  and  help,  the 
Inevitability  of  communism  would  evapo- 
rate. 

I  venture  to  argue  from  this  analysis  that 
the  reason  we  are  on  the  defensive  in  so 
many  places  Is  that  for  some  10  years  we 
have  been  doing  exactly  what  Mr.  K  expects 
us  to  do.  We  have  used  money  and  arms  In 
a  long  losing  attempt  to  stabilize  native 
governments  which.  In  the  name  of  antl- 
communlsm,  are  oppoeed  to  all  Important 
social  change.  This  has  been  exactly  what 
Mr.  K.'s  dogma  calls  for — that  communism 
shovild  be  the  only  alternative  to  the  status 
quo  with  Its  Immemorial  poverty  and  privi- 
lege. 

We  cannot  compete  with  communism  In 
Asia.  Africa  or  Latin  America  If  we  go  on 
doing  what  we  have  done  so  often  and  so 
widely — which  Is  to  place  the  weak  countries 
In  a  dilemma  where  they  must  stand  still 
with  us  and  our  client  rulers,  or  start  mov- 
ing with  the  Commvmlsts.  This  dilemma 
cannot  be  dissolved  unless  It  Is  our  central 
and  persistent  and  unswerving  policy  to  of- 
fer these  unhappy  countries  a  third  option, 
which  Is  economic  development  and  social 
Improvement  without  the  totalitarian  disci- 
pline of  communism. 

For  the  only  real  alternative  to  commu- 
nism Is  a  liberal  and  progressive  society. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  BILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  8.  185«, 
introduced  May  11.  1961,  is  a  forward 
step  in  preserving  the  competitlTe  vigor 
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of  thla  country's  professional  sports. 
Some  37  bills  relating  to  this  subject 
have  been  proposed  in  the  past  10  years, 
but  this  Is  the  first  bill  that  leaves  in- 
tact the  system  of  player  selection,  con- 
trol, and  team  organization  that  has 
made  professional  baseball,  football. 
basketball,  and  hockey  the  successes  they 
are  today. 

S.  1856  recognizes  that  our  antitrust 
laws  apply  to  these  professional  sports 
but  exempts  from  those  laws  the  con- 
tracts and  practices  developed  over  the 
years  best  suited  to  them  The  exemp- 
tions are: 

First.  The  right  of  profe-ssional  teams 
to  (^>erate  within  a  specific  geographic 
area. 

Second.  Agreements  entered  into  be- 
tween the  teams  providing  for  equaliza- 
tion of  competitive  playing  strength. 

Third.  Rules  adopted  by  the  teams 
pertaining  to  the  employment  of  players 
and  the  terms  of  their  employment. 

Fourth.  Agreements  entered  into  be- 
tween the  teams  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  confidence  in  the  honesty 
in  sports  contests. 

In  addition  to  the  forestated  exemp- 
tions the  bill  permits  the  clubs  in  such 
professional  sports  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments relating  to  television  rights  of 
their  contests  but  makes  unlawful  the 
telecasting  of  a  contest  within  75  miles 
of  a  home  club  of  a  different  league  when 
the  home  club  is  playing  a  regular  sched- 
uled home  game  unless  consent  in  writ- 
ing Is  given  by  such  club. 

The  bill  contains  similar  provision  ap- 
plicable to  the  telecasting  of  football 
games,  requiring  permission  from  a  col- 
lege team  playing  withm  a  75-mile  ra- 
dius of  a  professional  contest.  However, 
this  provision  would  be  applicable  only 
if  such  telecasting  is  injurious  to  or 
may  tend  to  destroy  the  team  or  sport  at 
said  college. 

Some  bills  previously  introduced  pro- 
vided for  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
players  a  major  league  baseball  team 
could  own  and  an  unrestricted  draft  of 
all  players  a  team  owned  in  excess  of  a 
certain  specified  number.  Ford  FYick, 
commissioner  of  baseball,  testified  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  suid  Monopoly  Legislation  that 
these  provisions  would  so  seriously  cut 
down  player  personnel  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  22  minor  leagues  could  be 
served  with  sufficient  playln?  talent. 
With  these  severe  restrictions  they  would 
not  get  the  best  talent  because  there 
would  not  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  many  young  men  interested  in  this 
field  of  endeavor  to  develop  their  talents. 
Shortening  the  base  paths  or  handing 
out  baskets  to  outfielders  is  not  desir- 
able. America  wants  the  best  talent 
available  and  this  bill  would  create  the 
proper  climate  to  insure  that  the  very 
best  is  what  we  get. 

S.  1856  keeps  the  Government  out  of 
sports.  Some  other  proposals  have  ad- 
vocated Washington  regulation  of  the 
operating  procedures  employed  by  pro- 
fessional sports.  It  is  conceivable  this 
could  lead  to  regulations  in  baseball 
suoh  as  allowing  six  strikes  before  an 
out  for  the  team  that  is  behmd;  time 
and  a  half  for  play  over  nine  innings 


and  double  time  on  Sundays;  or  appeal 
of  an  umpire's  decision  to  the  Federal 
courts. 

If  S.  1856  is  enacted,  the  status  of  pro- 
fessional sports  will  be  stabilized.  The 
traditional,  well-seasoned  methods  of 
management  and  operation  will  be  pre- 
served in  this  important  area.  Then 
we  will  be  truly  able  to  say:  The  future 
is  bright  for  the  Mudville  nines  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow — as  well  as  the  top 
nines  of  the  majors  whose  recruits  come 
from  America's  Mudvilles. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  noted 
with  some  dismay  that  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  on  Thursday  when  my  col- 
league and  good  friend  from  Michigan 
introduced  S.  1856.  relating  to  profes- 
sional team  sports  and  the  antitrust 
laws.  If  I  had  been.  I  would  have 
promptly  announced  my  desire  to  co- 
sponsor  the  me£isure. 

During  the  discussion  about  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  expressed 
the  hope  that,  by  joining  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  Michigan  in  spon- 
soring it,  the  Detroit  Tigers  and  the  New 
York  Yankees  might  lend  some  assist- 
ance in  vaulting  his  State's  newly  ac- 
quired Minnesota  Twins  into  the  league 
leadership  from  its  third-place  spot.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  advised  that  no 
such  assistance  would  be  forthcoming. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  then  pointed 
out  that  the  fourth  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  must 
have  had  other  reasons  for  cosponsoring, 
since  the  two  Chicago  teams  are  limping 
along  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

In  these  discussions  my  colleagues  neg- 
lected, to  my  regret,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  part  that  my  home  team, 
the  Baltimore  Orioles,  would  play  in  any 
such  realinement  policy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  fiock  itself  reacted  to  this 
ruffling  of  its  feathers  by  knocking  the 
Twins  out  of  third  place  on  Thursday 
afternoon  shortly  after  the  discussion  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  claimed  that  perch 
for  itself.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
experienced  some  misfortune  Sunday 
and  temporarily  slipped  off.  But  I  want 
my  colleagues  from  New  York  and  Mich- 
igan and  Minnesota  and  Illinoi.s  and 
elsewhere  to  know  that  the  Birds  will  re- 
gain, and  then  never  relinquish,  that 
perch  until  they  decide  to  fly  to  a  plusher 
nesting  place  in  a  more  rarefied  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  next 
American  League  champions,  the  Balti- 
more Orioles,  I  would  like  to  have  my 
name  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  1856, 


Today,  there  are  more  tha  4.300  radio 
stations  serving  the  American  people. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  homes  are 
radio  equipped;  and  40  million  automo- 
biles have  radios  installed.  In  addition, 
there  are  an  estimated  8  million  porta- 
bles meeting  the  needs  of  the  mobile 
people.  Overall,  there  are  158  million 
radios  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

For  accomplishments  in  the  past  we 
salute  the  station  managers,  directors, 
editors,  broadcasters,  writers,  and  others 
in  radioland  for  a  job  well  done. 

For  the  future,  however,  the  Industry 
faces  a  more  far-reaching  challenge. 

Domestically  this  includes  a  responsi- 
bility for  creating  ever-better  ways  to 
serve  the  Informational,  Intellectual,  cul- 
tural, and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people. 

A.S  a  voice  of  our  foreign  policy,  also, 
radio  will  constitute  one  of  our  major 
weapons  in  the  battle  for  men's  minds 
against  the  global  Communist  propa- 
ganda machine.  As  well,  it  will  serve 
importantly  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Umted  States,  its  ideas  and  ideals  of 
freedom  to  the  world. 

This  then  is  the  challenge:  First,  to 
live  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  pro- 
graming of  the  past ;  and  second,  to 
create  the  new  ideas  and  techniques 
needed  to  meet  the  ever  greater  needs 
of  the  future. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  NATIONAL  RADIO 
MONTH 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  across  the 
Nation,  May  is  observed  as  National 
Radio  Month. 

Over  the  years,  radio  has  made  its 
indelible  mark  on  American  progress  and 
history. 

By  creative  programing,  these  "voices 
of  the  airways"  provide  news,  analysis 
of  significant  events,  public  service 
announcements,  emergency  messages, 
drama,  and  other  forms  of  enlighten- 
ment and  entertainment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  few.  If 
any.  Government  officials  In  the  history 
of  our  country  have  been  able  to  match 
the  outstanding  public  service  record  of 
the  Chief  of  our  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, Mr.  J    Edgar  Hoover. 

May  10  was  the  37th  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  appointment  as  head  of 
our  most  respected  law  enforcement 
agency. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  now  started  on  his 
38th  year  in  this  position  with  the  same 
vigor.  Industry,  and  enthusiasm  that 
marked  the  first  year  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  exploits  and  high  standards  of  the 
FBI  under  Mr,  Hoover's  direction  are 
legendary. 

We  all  remember,  I  believe,  the  succes- 
sion of  top-name  hoodlums — the  Dillln- 
gers  and  the  Machinegun  Kellys — 
brought  to  account  by  the  FBI  In  the 
twenties  and  the  thirties. 

Equally  important,  the  FBI  always 
has  helped  to  alert  us  to  the  dangers  of 
communism,  while  at  the  same  time  rid- 
ing herd  on  subversive  elements  in  the 
United  States. 

I  could  fill  scores  of  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  inserting  articles, 
news  stories,  and  editorials  lauding  Mr. 
Hoover  on  his  37th  anniversary  as  FBI 
Director. 

However.  I  believe  it  will  suffice  to  cite 
just  two  of  the  most  outstanding  pieces — 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  a  Scripps-Howard  paper,  of  May 
10,  and  an  article  by  syndicated  colum- 
nist, Lyle  C.  Wilson,  also  from  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  of  May  10. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  these  Items  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FBI  s  38th   Year 

Two  days  after  his  election  last  November. 
President  Kennedy  announced  his  decision 
to  keep  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  of  the 
FBI 

This  didn't  surprise  anybody,  but  It  tells 
a  good  deal  about  the  standing  of  the  FBI 
under  Mr   Hoover's  management 

The  head  G-man  this  week  begins  his 
38th  year  on  the  Job.  The  late  Harlan  F. 
Stone,  who  had  Just  been  appointed  Attor- 
ney General,  told  Mr  Hoover  on  May  10. 
1924.  to  take  over  the  FBI  and  make  some- 
thing of  it. 

President  Kennedy  is  the  sixth  President 
to  retain  Mr  Hoover.  Mr.  Kennedys 
brother.  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. U  the  13th  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  the  FBI  Chief's  career. 

To  all  good  eflfects,  the  anniversary  of  Mr, 
Hoover's  original  appointment  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  FBI  When  he  took  ch.irge. 
the  Bureau  was  in  deserved  disrepute  It 
waa  rife  with  politics  and  Incompetence. 
Now  It  operates  In  such  a  manner  that  no 
Incoming  President  or  Attorney  General, 
whatever  his  politics,  has  any  doubt  about 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  It — he's  going 
to  keep  Mr  Hoover  in  charge. 

This  Bureau  and  Us  Chief  has  survived 
37  years  "In  a  city  of  politics  where  the 
casualty  rate  runs  high  among  bureau 
heads,"  as  Eton  Whitehead  observed  In  his 
best-selling  book.  "The  FBI  Story."  It  has 
survived  because  It  has  been  op>erated  with 
the  strictest  discipline,  a  severe  sense  of  im- 
partiality and   an  absence  of   politics. 

And  it  has  survived  becavise  It  has  earned 
an  exceptional  degree  of  public  confidence — 
a  public  confidence  which  keeps  the  FBI 
strong  and  discourages  those  who  would 
meddle  with  It. 


A   Toast   to   J.   Edcak  Hooves 

(By  Lyle  C    Wilson) 

is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  drink 
»n  anniversary  loast  in  wine  or  water  to  J 
Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI 

Today  Is  the  37th  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pointment a*  FBI  Director.  That  choice  was 
made  by  the  late  Harlan  Flske  Stone,  At- 
torney General  in  the  Coolldge  Cabinet  be- 
fore he  was  boosted  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court, 

The  Justice  E>epartment  and  Its  Investi- 
gative arm  had  been  In  HI  repute  before 
Justice  Stone  and  Mr.  Hoover  began  in  1924 
to  figure  in  the  headlines. 

William  J  Buj  ns  was  head  G-man  during 
the  HarJlng  ad /ninlstratlon  and  Harry  M 
Daugherty  was  Mr  Harding's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mr  Daug.ierty  was  head  of  the  so- 
called  Ohio  gani;,  a  principal  figure  In  the 
scandals  which  degraded  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration. P.'esldent  Coolldge  forced  Mr. 
EKiugherty  out  ol  the  Cabinet  in  1924,  named 
Justice  Stone  to  succeed  him. 

One  of  Justice  Stone's  first  acts  was  to 
name  29-year-old  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Director 
of  the  newly  creited  FBI  Messrs.  Stone  and 
Hoover  began  accomplishing  the  almost  Im- 
possible Their  task  was  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  E>eparUTient  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Daugherty  left  the  E>epartment  under 
charges  of  corruption  growing  out  of  an  In- 
vestigation which,  according  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Amerlcf  n  History;  "revealed  that  the 
Attorney  General,  acting  In  concert  with 
members  of  the  Ohio  gang,  had  received 
payments  from  violators  of  the  prohibition 
laws  land]  also  llsclosed  that  Mr.  Daugherty 
had  failed  to  prosecute  for  graft  in  the 
Veterans  Bureav."  He  was  acquitted  in  1927 
on  a  conspiracy  charge. 

Mr.  Hoover  established  high  .standards  for 
the  FBI.  He  compelled  his  men  and  his  or- 
ganization   to    conform    precisely    to    those 


standards.  Soon,  Mr  Hoover  became  and 
has  remained  a  legend  In  his  own  time.  I' 
became  standard  oF>eratlng  procedure  for 
the  Congress  and  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  to  turn  to  Mr,  Hoover  and  his  men 
when  the  Nation  was  troubled  with  a  law 
enforcement  problem  of  great  magnitude 
and  the  citizens  were  uneasy  In  their  bed.s 
at  night. 

That  Is  the  way  It  was  when  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  Jr  ,  was  kidnaped  and  murdered. 
Congress  enacted  the  Lindbergh  kidnap  law 
and  stipulated  that  Mr  Hoover  and  the 
F^I  should  enforce  It  Not  a  moment  too 
soon,  either.  When  prohibition  finally  came 
to  an  end.  the  hoodlums  who  had  been  en- 
riched by  bootleg  booze  turned  to  kidnaping 
as  a  new  bonanza.  Others  began  knocking 
over  national  banks.  They.  also,  were  In 
FBI  jurisdiction.  One  by  one,  the  DUllngers 
and  the  M.ichlnegun  Kellys  were  disposed 
of. 

Meantime,  the  Communists  were  crawling 
out  of  the  internal  woodwork  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  drew  the 
.assignment  to  ride  herd  on  them.  Then 
began  the  ceaseless  effort  of  the  American 
Commies,  their  friends  and  their  dupes  to 
get  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  comprise  the  most 
effective  roadblock  in  this  country  to  the  ob- 
jective of  all  Communists  here  and  abroad 
which  Is  to  bury  the  American  way  of  life 

Harry  S.  Truman  probably  was  under  the 
greatest  pressure  of  any  President  to  fire 
Mr.  Hoover  and  to  cripple  the  FBI.  HST 
wouldn't  have  dared  even  if  he  had  wanted 
to  do  that.     To  Edgar  Hoover:   Skoal. 


COMMERCIAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
progress  that  our  country  is  making  to- 
ward space  exploration,  the  harnessing 
of  atomic  energy  for  peacetime  pursuits. 
and  other  miracle  developments  has  been 
possible  only  because  of  the  contribu- 
tions and  supE>ort  of  American  Industry. 

The  American  business  (community 
has  furnished  our  Government  with 
highly  skilled  specialists  in  management. 
research  and  development,  science  and 
technology,  and  other  fields  where  we 
require  top  personnel  in  order  to  win  the 
cold  war  fight  against  world  communism. 

Now,  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  has  set  another  fine  example 
by  offering  to  SF>end  between  $15  and 
$25  million  to  launch  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite. 

This  offer  has  been  pending  before  the 
National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration since  last  December  14 
when,  according  to  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  of  May  10.  AT.  L  T.  asked  the 
agency  to  assign  It  a  rocket  booster  to 
launch  an  experimental  communications 
satellite. 

AT.  ti  T.  has  said  it  would  welcome 
participation  by  other  companies  but 
that  even  if  it  proceeded  alone  it  would 
make  all  experimental  information 
available  to  others. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch,  as  car- 
ried in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  11,  re- 
ports that  the  General  Electric  Corp. 
and  the  General  Telephone  &  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  are  among  other  American 
companies  that  have  advanced  proposals 
for  a  communications  satellite  system. 

I  urge,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  join  with  me  in  urging,  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration give  careful  study  and  con- 


sideration to  these  proposals,  and  to  the 
magnanimous  offer  of  AT.  L  T. 

For  us  to  achieve  the  accelerated  prog- 
ress necessary  to  deter  the  Communists 
from  worldwide  aggression  will  require 
the  closest  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry. 

With  this  thought  in  mmd,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun 
stoi-y  of  May  11.  referred  to  earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Funds   Offered  roR   Space  Shot 

Washington,  May  10. — The  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  told  Congressmen  to- 
day it  is  willing  to  spend  tl5  million  to  $25 
million  to  launch  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite. 

The  AT.  &  T  plan,  described  before  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Conjnlttee. 
Is  one  of  several  that  private  companies 
are  circulating  before  Government  agencies 

All  plans  would  lead  to  a  system  of  com- 
municating anywhere  on  earth  through  sat- 
ellites. Telephone  calls,  telegraph  messages, 
and  television  could  be  beamed  to  a  satellite 
and   then  relayed   to   a   remote  area. 

James  E.  EWngman,  vice  president  and 
chief  engineer  of  AT.  i  T..  testified  that 
his  company  had  asked  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  last  De- 
cember 14  to  assign  It  a  rocket  booster  to 
launch  an  experimental  communications 
satellite. 

READY    TO    PAT    ALL    COSTS 

Dingman,  said  AT.  &  T.  was  ready  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  launching  booster,  the  launch 
pad,  and  the  satellite.  He  estimated  the 
total  cost  at  $15  million,  but  added  that 
AT.  &  T  would  be  willing  to  spend  as  much 
as  $25  million  on  the  project. 

Dingman  said  AT  &  T,  would  welcome 
participation  by  other  communications  com- 
panies. Even  if  it  proceeded  alone,  he  said, 
the  company  would  make  all  experimental 
information  available  to  others. 

Eventually,  he  continued  AT.  &  T.  en- 
visions a  worldwide  system  with  agreements 
simlla.-  to  those  nations  have  on  Interna- 
tional cable  ccMnmunicatlons. 

General  Electric  Corp.  and  the  General 
Telephone  A:  Electronics  Corp.  are  among 
other  American  companies  that  have  made 
proposals  for  a  communication  satellite 
system. 


MAJ.    GEN,    EDWIN   A.    WALKER 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  11  Issue  of  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  and  a  news  story 
from  the  April  23  issue  of  the  Arkansas 
Democrat. 

Both  articles  are  concerned  with  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Maj.  Gen. 
Eklwin  A.  Walker  being  relieved  of  his 
command  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  Apr.  23,  1961 ) 

Serviceman's  Wite  Raps  Walker  Attack  as 

"False,  Malicious  ' 

The  wife  of  a  serviceman  serving  under 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  in  Europe 
charged  in  a  letter  to  the  Democrat  yester- 
day that  the  controversial  Overseas  'Weekly 
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publication  wa«  presenting  a  "false  and  ma- 
licloua  plctiire  of  General  Walker  and  the 
patriotic  pro-blvje  and  citizenship  In  servlcea 
programs." 

The  letter,  signed  by  Ann  Flynn.  care  of 
M  8gt.  R.  T.  Flynn  of  the  Headquarters 
Campany.  34th  Division,  also  said: 

"Many  of  us  here  are  deeply  concerned 
lest  General  Walker  become  the  latest  victim 
of  an  arganl:«<l  smear  and  that  any  patri- 
otic educational  programs  within  our  armed 
serrlces  will  be  abandoned  for  fear  of  cen- 
sure from  obscure.  If  powerful,  forces." 

General  Walker,  former  commander  of  the 
Arkansas  Military  District,  was  relieved  of 
his  command  in  Germany  pending  an  Inves- 
tigation of  charges  in  the  April  16.  issue  of 
Overseas  Weekly,  a  private  ptibllcation.  that 
he  Bubjected  men  under  him  to  a  "barrage 
of  propaganda"  based  on  John  Birch  Society 
publications  and  that  in  January  1960  he 
had  termed  former  President  Truman,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  and 
Mrs.  £leanor  Roosevelt — among  others — as 
"definitely  pink." 

In  an  accompanying  document.  Ann  Flynn 
linked  the  publication's  charges  to  a  post 
ban  against  a  reporter  for  the  publication 
and  UnpUod  that  the  John  Birch  Society — 
currently  xindcr  charges  from  cerUln  quar- 
ter* in  thU  country — gave  the  publication 
an  excuse  for  what  she  termed  "imeax 
charge*." 

Mrs.  Hynn  wrote : 

"In  recent  months  one  reporter  from  the 
Overseas  Weekly  had  been  banned  from  ail 
military  kasemes  In  the  24th  Division  for 
attempts  to  piirchaae  Inside  Information  or 
amear  material  from  military  personnel. 
Since  this  reporter  was  banned  and  his  suc- 
ceMor  permitted  on  military  kasemes  only 
under  military  escort,  the  Overseas  Weekly 
has  waged  a  vendetta  against  General  VS'aiker 
and  his  division." 
She  added: 

"The  Overseas  Weekly,  a  sensational  type 
of  magazine  which  features  the  crimes,  scan- 
dals, and  gripes  of  American  servicemen  In 
Europe  •  •  •  Is  irreverently  tagged  the 
'Oversexed  Weekly'  by  GI  readers  here." 

Mrs.  Flynn  sent  with  her  letter  and  her 
estimate  of  the  current  situation  and  its 
background,  copies  of  the  Taro  Leaf,  "au- 
thorized Army  newspaper  published  by  and 
for  the  men  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division" 
In  Augsburg.  Germany.  The  materials  were 
mailed  through  the  Army  Air  Force  Poetal 
Service  and  bore  eight  airmail  stamps. 

"As  a  dependent."  Mrs.  Flynn  wrote,  "I 
have  the  right  to  correct  the  false  and  mall- 
clous  plcttire  of  General  Walker  and  the  pa- 
triotic pro-blue  and  citizenship  In  service 
programs  without  fear  of  offlclal  censure. 

"It  might  interest  your  readers  to  know 
tliat  the  men  of  the  24th  Division  are  not  so 
'confiised'  by  General  Walker's  programs  as 
has  been  alleged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
24th  Division  has  the  highest  reenllstment 
rate  in  Europe,  the  lowest  number  of  Inci- 
dents, the  championship  marksmanship  and 
boxing  teams,  and  the  Taro  Leaf  won  the 
latest  Army  award  for  editorship  of  Its  paper 
"Encloaed.  you  will  And  some  general 
background  material  on  General  Walker 
written  by  me  which  you  may  feel  free  Uj 
use  as  you  see  fit.  ' 

General  Walker  became  commander  of 
the  24th  Division  in  November  1959.  On 
April  25.  1960,  according  to  Mrs  Flynn.  a 
30-man  team  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
Introduced  Cltissenahip  In  Service,  a  6-hour 
series  of  lectures  supported  by  skits,  charts, 
and  tape  recordings.  Intent  of  the  program, 
she  wrote,  is  "to  Inculcate  moral  and  legal 
responsibility,  to  teach  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  citizenship  and  patriotism,  and  to 
motivate  members  of  this  conunand  so  as  to 
reduce  sociological  stress  in  service  and  gen- 
erate a  desire  for  the  awards  of  self -discipline 
aiKl  public  serrtce." 


At  the  same  time,  she  added,  the  general 
began  a  trcKjp  physical  training  program  lor 
conditioning  the  men  to  maximum  combat 
readiness. 

"Despite  gripes  about  the  PT  program.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  24th  today  could  stand 
up  to  physical  stress  far  better  than  troops 
who  can't  adjust  to  climate  and  weather 
conditions,"  wrote  Mrs.  Flynn  "Much  un- 
necessary loss  of  life  in  the  Korean  war  was 
due  to  this  one  factor.  Last  year  the  24th 
Division  chalked  up  the  lowest  incident  rate 
for  respiratory  ailments  during  rugged  train- 
ing exercises  among  competing  units." 

•Walker  introduced  parallel  InformaUve 
programs  for  dependents  of  the  servicemen 
and  these  Interested  dependents'  asked  the 
USAREUR  libraries  to  provide  special  read- 
ing shelves  on  communism  for  both  military 
and  civilians. 

"Library  books,  publications  of  the  US 
Government  investigating  committees  and 
various  periodicals  are  usually  discussed  and 
analyzed  at  weekly  or  semimonthly  meetings 
of  study  groups.  "  Mrs,  Flynn  continued. 
"The  papcrbound  edition  of  J  Edgar  Hoov- 
er's 'Masters  of  Deceit'  and  the  Government 
publication  'Handbook  for  Americans'  are 
key  source  books  for  such  groups.  There 
was  also  much  Interest  In  Alan  Drury's  "Ad- 
vise and  Consent'  and  Victor  J.  Fox's  "The 
Pentagon  Case '  " 

In  autumn  of  1960  a  series  of  books  was 
Introduced  to  all  company  and  battery  sized 
units  throuehout  the  division  Including  such 
titles  as  the  Hoover  book,  "A  Guide  to  Antl- 
Communlst  Action."  by  Anthony  Buscaren: 
"In  Every  War  But  One,"  by  Eugene  Kln- 
kead;  "The  Techniques  of  Communism,"  by 
Louis  Budeuz,  "The  Techniques  of  Soviet 
Propaganda,  ■  by  US.  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; "The  Life  of  John  Birch,"  by  Rob- 
ert Welch,  Jr.;  "Fox's  Pentagon  Case."  and 
"The  Story  of  Mary  Liu."  by  Edward  Hunter. 
The  blue  program  derived  Its  name  from 
maps  which  showed  the  free  world  in  blue 
and  the  Communist  world  In  red  with  Gen- 
eral Walker  saying: 

"It  Is  In  all  aspects  a  profreedom  cause. 
This  program  is  a  positive  approach  toward 
the  defeat  of  open  Communist  subversion  of 
the  Amerlcp.n  way  of  life  based  on  the  Con- 
stitution, belief  In  God,  and  freedom  of 
man." 

The  Taro  Leaf  featured  writings  by  Hoover. 
Cardinal  Spellman.  George  Washington,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Plynn  added  that 
one  issue  of  the  Taro  Leaf  carried  a  digest 
reprint  of  an  article  by  Robert  Welch,  the 
Birch  Society's  head. 

The  division  sponsored  showings  of  the 
film,  "Operation  Abolition,"  the  film  "Man 
on  a  Strlnt;."  which.  Mrs  Flynn  wrote.  "Is 
a  dramatlz.itlon  of  Soviet  espionage  meth- 
ods exposed  by  American  counterespionage" 
There  was  also  publicity  on  the  radio  series, 
"If  Freedom  Falls,  "  described  by  Mrs.  Plynn 
as  dramatizing  what  happens  to  a  free  and 
democratic  country  when  the  Communists 
seize  power. 

Mrs.  Flynn  said  this  was  the  general  back- 
ground lending  up  to  now  with  "General 
Walker  •  •  •  under  fire,  both  from  polit- 
ical  and    newspaper    channels." 

In  speaking  of  the  Overseas  Weekly  and 
Its  vendetta  against  General  Walker  and  his 
division  she   wrote: 

"In  their  Issue  of  April  16  this  vendetta 
reached  new  heights  of  retaliation.  They 
accused  General  Walker  of  pushing  a  prop- 
aganda barrage  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
controversial  John  Birch  Society  within  the 
24th  Division.  The  paper  attempted  to  link 
the  generals  problue  program  with  the 
Birch  Society's  book  of  principles  called, 
they  allege.  The  Blue  Book." 

"The  availability  of  the  'Life  of  John 
Birch'  on  company  bookshelves  is  Interpreted 
as  evidence  of  a  link  between  the  problue 
program  and  the  John  Birch  Society.  (They 
read  no  comparable  meaning  Into  the  avail- 


ability of  other  books,  such  as  J  Edgar 
Hoover's  'Master  of  Deceit,'  Klnkead's  In 
Every  War  but  One'  etc  ) 

"The  newspaper  equated  problue  concern 
with  Communist  Infiltration  and  propaganda 
techniques,  the  appearance  of  Edgar  C. 
Bundy  ( a  critic  of  Conununlst  Inflllratlon  In 
our  churches)  as  a  speaker  within  the  divi- 
sion, and  the  showing  of  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion' with  parallel  InteresU  of  the  John  Birch 
Society." 

Mrs    Flynn  added: 

■  The  Overseas  Weekly  erroneously  reported 
the  sale  of  American  Opinion'  (a  magazine 
edited  by  Robert  Welch)  on  divUlon  news- 
stands, falsely  quoted  from  a  speech  that 
General  Walker  made  In  early  1960.  Inferred 
opposition  to  the  problue  program  from  a 
general  officer  on  his  staff  and  alluded  that 
the  special  warfare  office  bears  a  resemblance 
to  a  cell'  taking  secret  orders  to  promote 
front  organizations  that  do  not  use  the  John 
Birch  name"." 

Mrs.  Flynn  said  that  the  current  Investiga- 
tion of  charges  was  ordered  before  his  relief 
from  his  command  was  ordered  and  expressed 
the  fear: 

Much  of  what  happens  as  a  result  of  this 
Investigation  will  determine  whether  or  not 
the  armed  services  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue with  educational  programs  that  build 
dedication  to  American  political,  religious, 
and  moral  values  and  understanding  of  the 
alms  and  activities  of  organized  communism 
against  out  dedicated  leaders  and  our  way 
of  lUe  " 

She  declared  that  Walker  Is  "carrying 
the  ball  for  a  lot  of  others,  both  In  Europe 
and  In  the  United  States  (yet)  there  are 
those  who  would  silence  such  a  nian  as  this 
and  damn  all  such  problue  programs  to 
oblivion." 

According  to  material  submitted  to  the 
Den\ocrat  by  Mr*.  Flynn,  General  Walkers 
program  extended  to  the  men.  their  wives 
and  to  children  In  high  school.  It  empha- 
sized value  of  American  citizenship,  how 
to  recognlae  "overt  and  covert  Communist 
methodology  In  the  Communist  attempt  to 
subvert  military  morals,  esprit,  prestige  and 
leadership,"  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
"reciprocal  legal  obligations  and  areas  of 
responsibility""  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  to  Identify  NATO  "as  a 
disciplined  force  for  freedom  •  •  •  and  the 
accomplishment  of  NATO  member*  In  halt- 
ing Communist  aggression  " 

The  program  enlisted  and  urged  the  sup- 
port of  chaplains  In  "helping  the  officers, 
noncommissioned  ofBcer*.  the  men,  their 
wives  and  children  to  'put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God'   (Bphesians  6:    11)." 

It  Included  classes  In  discipline,  law  and 
order,  traffic  safety,  morale,  physical  fitness, 
and  community  relations  with  the  German 
nationals. 

[Prom  the  Manchester  Union -Leader,  May  11, 
1961] 

THK   GXMEaAI.    Wauccb    CONTROVXaSY 

The  ouster  of  MaJ.  Gen  Edwin  A.  Walker 
from  his  command  In  Germany  pending 
an  Investigation  of  charges  made  against 
him  In  the  controversial  Overseas  Weekly 
publication  may  well  mark  the  first  time 
that  a  US.  Army  general  was  ousted  on 
hearsay  evidence. 

The  April  16  Issue  of  the  publication  had 
charged  General  Walker  with  subjecting  men 
under  him  to  a  barrage  of  propaganda  based 
on  John  Birch  Society  publications  and  said 
that  In  January  1960.  he  had  described  for- 
mer President  Truman,  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  and  Mrs  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt— among  others — as   "'definitely   pink" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  those 
friendly  to  General  Walker  maintain  that 
there  Is  an  element  of  spite  in  the  Overseas 
Weekly  editorial.  They  claim  that  General 
Walker  had  banned  an  Overseas  Weekly  re- 
porter   from    all    military    kasernes    In    the 
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24th  Division  fcr  attempting  to  purchase 
Inside  Information  from  military  personnel. 
The  reporter's  successor.  It  Is  alleged,  was 
I)ermltted  on  military  kasernes  only  under 
escort.  They  claim  that  the  Birch  Society 
controversy  simply  provided  the  private  pub- 
lication with  an  opportunity  to  renew  Its 
vendetta   against  General   Walker. 

General  Walker,  who  became  commander 
of  the  24th  Division  In  November  1959,  has 
tntrixluced  patriotic  problue  and  citizen- 
ship In  service  programs  to  Instill  In  his 
men  a  sense  of  moral  and  legal  responsibility 
and  to  teach  them  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  (>atrlotlsm  and  good  citizenship. 
The  Taro  Leaf,  authorized  Army  newspaper 
published  by  men  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division,  features  the  writings  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Cardinal  Spellman,  and  other  patri- 
otic Americans  The  Taro  Leaf  won  the 
latest  Army  award  for  edltorlalsnlp  of  Its 
paper  and  the  division  Itself  has  the  high- 
est reenllstment  rate  In  Europe.  General 
Walker  places  particular  emphasis  on  physi- 
cal training  to  condition  his  men  to  combat 
efficiency 

Information  protn'ams  also  are  open  to 
dependents  of  the  servicemen.  Libraries 
provide  8f>eclal  reading  material  on  commu- 
nism. 

Those  supporting  General  Walker  deny  the 
charge  thHt  a  mai^zlne  edited  by  Robert 
Welch  Is  sold  on  division  newsstands.  And 
they  charge  Over»>?a8  Weekly  with  falsely 
quoting  from  General  Walker's  early  1960 
s()eech 

During  the  McCarthy  era.  MaJ  Irving  Per- 
ess  was  charged  with  being  a  Communist. 
He  was  promoted  la  rank  General  Walker, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  charged  by  a  single 
magazine  with  having  some  connection  with 
the  John  Birch  Society,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  has  flatly  denied  the  charge,  he  Is 
dismissed 

Congress  should  give  this  controversy  a 
complete  and  thoniugh  examination 

Mr  BRIDGES.  I  have  read  copies  of 
the  Overseas  'Weekly  which  were  sent 
to  me  by  personnel  of  the  24th  Division, 
and  I  also  received  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Flynn's  letter  wliich  formed  the  basis  for 
the  article  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat. 

In  addition.  I  have  studied  copies  of 
the  Taro  Leaf,  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  24th  Division,  and  I  have  examined 
the  training  circular  which  activated 
the  problue  program  I  found  nothing 
to  criticize  in  either  of  these  publica- 
tions. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  two 
newspaper  articles  in  the  Manchester 
Union -Leader  and  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, it  seems  that  the  majority  of 
stories  which  api>eared  in  many  Ameri- 
can newspapers  have,  if  only  by  omis- 
sion and  implicf.tion,  condemned  Gen- 
eral Walker  without  sufficient  facts  and 
on  the  basis  of  hearsay  and  rumor. 

General  'Walker  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing American  officer  and  military  leader. 
He  has  served  courageously  and  well  in 
all  his  commands  and  was  a  combat 
officer  at  Anzio.  ('assino.  and  Heartbreak 
Ridge.  His  ability  to  command  and  in- 
spire his  troops  has  seiTed  his  country 
well  and  he  should  receive  the  consid- 
eration and  coirtesy  of  an  objective 
hearing  on  the  charges  leveled  against 
him  without  being  prejudged  or  con- 
demned out-of-iiand  by  the  American 
press.  The  large  volume  of  letters  which 
I  have  received  have  been  overwhelming- 
ly in  favor  of  General  Walker  retaining 
his  command,  and  no  evidence  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  to  lead  me  to 
any  other  conclusion  at  the  present  time. 


In  justice  to  General  Walker,  it  might 
be  well  for  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  action 
taken  against  the  general  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  committees  to  consider  this  course 
of  action. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  joint  re.solution  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  on  May  9.  1961.  to  set  aside  the 
fourth  Friday  of  every  September  as 
American  Indian  Day. 

The  development  of  the  American  per- 
.sonal  characteristics  of  bravery,  inde- 
pendence, and  an  interest  in  uoodlore 
all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  orig- 
inal Indians. 

Also,  the  American  Indians'  contribu- 
tions in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  the 
arts  are  well  known.  Many  of  the  early 
settlers  in  colonial  America  would  most 
likely  not  have  survived  were  it  not  for 
the  .skills  in  cultivation  which  they 
learned  from  the  Indians.  In  addition. 
Indian  architecture  has  had  a  profound 
influence  on  present-day  homes  :.n  many 
of  our  Southern  regions.  The  music, 
dances,  and  lore  of  the  American  In- 
dian represent  some  of  the  purest  ex- 
amples of  American  culture. 

I.  myself,  am  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  American 
Indians  for  among  my  ancestors  can  be 
found  Siwanoy  Indians  who  made  their 
home  in  New  England  and  New  York — 
where  many  mountains,  towns,  and 
sti'eets  still  bear  Indian  names. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  more  than  fitting 
that  we  honor  the  American  Indian, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  introducing  this  joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  ii;  the  chair'.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  order  entered  on  May  15.  i;he  clerk 
will  call  the  first  measure  on  the 
calendar 


SIMPSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  129 »  relating 
to  the  bill  'S.  lOD  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Simpson  Construction  Co.," 
was  announced  as  first  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  put  over,  and 
that  it  may  retain  its  place  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEFl.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURES  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1185)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to  au- 


thorize the  expenditure  from  certain 
capital  reserve  funds  of  certain  amounts 
for  research,  development,  and  design 
expenses  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ob- 
jection is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  co  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1183>  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  of  certain 
vessel  construction  expenses  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  go  over. 

The  bill  <  S.  870 '  to  amend  the  Menom- 
inee Termination  Act  to  make  an 
orderly  transition  to  its  status  after 
sui>ervision  ends  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  HART.     Over,  by  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  go  over. 


PAINTING  AND  MARKING  OF  RADIO 
TOWERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  684'  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  with  respect  to  the 
painting  and  illumination  of  radio  tow- 
ers which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  1,  after  the 
word  "dismantled'",  to  insert  a  comma 
and  "or  the  Commission  may  require  the 
owner  to  dismantle  and  remove  the 
tower  when  there  is  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility that  it  may  constitute  a  menace 
to  air  navigation",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  section 
303 (q)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  303(q))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: '"The  permittee  €«■  llcenaee  shall 
maintain  the  painting  and  or  Illumination 
of  the  tower  as  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section.  In  the  event 
that  the  tower  ceases  to  t>e  licensed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  transmission  of  radio 
energy,  the  owner  of  the  tower  shall  main- 
tain the  prescribed  painting  and  or  Ulumi- 
natlon  of  such  tower  until  It  Is  dismantled, 
or  the  Commission  may  require  the  owner 
tn  dismantle  and  remove  the  tower  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  it  may 
constitute  a  menace  to  air  navigation  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 

Act  of  1934  with  resp>ect  to  the  painting. 

illumination,     and     dismantlement     of 

radio  towers." 


BILL  PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4130)  to  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  the  termination  of  Federal  serv- 
ices to  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of 
Wisconsin  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

Mr.  HART.     Over,  by  request 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  go  over. 


KAY  ADDIS 


The  bill  (S.  68)  for  the  relief  of  Kay 
Addis  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kay  Addis  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year   that  such   quota  is   available. 


America  in  Confess  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Aiko  Shinzato  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  flrst  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


lOANNIS  F.  KOSTAKIS 

The  bill  ^S.  130)  for  the  relief  of  loan- 
nis  F.  Kostakis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatijyes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoee  of  the  Act  of  September  M.  1959 
(Public  Law  88-363),  loannls  P  Kostakis 
ahsU  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  4  of  that  Act. 


DR.  NOBDTAKA  AZUMA 

The  bill  (S.  210)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Nobutaka  Azuma  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Nobutaka  Azuma  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  18,  1951. 


HOK  YUEN   WOO 


The  bill  (S.  268)  for  the  relief  of  Hok 
Yuen  Woo  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejyresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposee  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Hok  Yuen  Woo  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Chew  Yat  Woo,  a  United  States  cltlien. 


RODOPI  STATHEROU 

The  bill  (S.  4411  for  the  relief  of 
Rodopi  Statherou  (Statheron)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  er.^icted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Rodopi  Statherou  (Statheron) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  ol  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  vUa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  «uch  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  flrst  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available 


engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Wong  Gar  Wah  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  cf  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


I  AIKO  SHINZATO 

The  bill  'S.  294)  for  the  relief  of  Aiko 
Shinzato  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    o/ 


ASP  ASIA  A.  KOUMBOURIS 
^KUMPURIS) 

The  bill  'S.  442)  for  the  relief  of  As- 
pasia  A.  Koumbouris  (Kumpuris)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Aspasla  A.  Koumbouris  (Kum- 
puris), shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child,  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Kumptirls,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  no  nattiral  parent  of 
the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
aUlty  Act. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  PIFER 

The  bill  <S.  485)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Edward  Pifer  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pfissed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat,  for  the 
purposes  of  secUons  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Charles  Edward  Pifer,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  child  of  Joy  J.  Pifer  and  Grlffln  Wat- 
son Pifer,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Charles  Edward  Pifer  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 


SZE-FOO   CHIEN 

The  bill  'S  1093  •  for  the  relief  of  Sze- 
Foo  Chien  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Sze-Poo  Chlen  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  Stales  for  pennanent  reiildence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resident  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota -control  officer  to  deduce  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  flrst  year 
that  such  quota  U  available. 


EDWARD    C.    TONSMEIRE.    JR. 

The  bill  (S.  1168)  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward C.  Tonsmeire,  Jr..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ed- 
ward C.  Tonsmeire.  Junior,  of  BUoxl,  Missis- 
sippi. Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  sum  of  •l.SaaM.  which 
he  accepted  In  good  faith,  the  said  amount 
representing  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
paid  to  him  as  an  officer  In  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  at  $67.50  per  month  from  June 

13.  1951.  to  AprU  30.  1962,  and  at  »77.10  per 
month  fron  May  1,  1952  to  August  12,  1952. 
In  violation  of  section  302(b)  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat  818).  and 
station  per  diem  allowance  at  $0  from  June 

14,  1951,  to  July  28.  1961,  In  violation  of 
paragraph  4300  of  the  Joint  travel  regula- 
tions, Issued  under  authority  of  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  814) ;  the  said  Edward  C.  Tonsmeire, 
Junior,  having  occupied  during  the  entire 
period  from  June  13,  1951,  to  August  12, 
1952,  Government  quarters  at  Fort  DeRussy, 
Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Sic.  2,  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  SUtes,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 


WONG  GAR  WAH 

The  bill  (S.  967)  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Gar  Wah  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 


SmiJO  TANFARA 

The  bill  (S.  1204)  for  the  relief  of 
Sirijo  Tanfara  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the    Vntttd    Stmtes    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  SIrlJo  Tanfara  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  tnlted  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upcn  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  sui;h  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proj)er  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  flrst  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 


MARGARET  JEAN  DAUEL 

The  bill  'S.  415)  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garet Jean  Daiiel  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nettberger  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcl.iry,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1.  lint  11,  after  the  word  "this". 
to  strike  out  "Act."  and  insert  "Act: 
i4nd  provided  fvrther.  That  if  the  said 
Margaret  Jean  Dauel  is  not  entitled  to 
medical  care  under  the  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  .Act  (70  Stat.  250 »,  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  jirescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Margaret  Jean  Dauel 
may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwii^e 
adnalsslble  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  If  the  said  Margaret  Jean  Dauel  Is  not 
entitled  to  medical  care  under  the  Depend- 
ents' Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250) ,  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  w^as  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GIUSEPPA  ALONZI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  570)  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Alonzl,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  September  22.  1959.  Giuseppa  AJonzl 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  registered  on 
a  consular  waiting  list  pursuant  to  section 
203(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  under  a  priority  date  earlier  than  De- 
cember 31,  1953. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HENRY  EUGENE  GODDERIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (S.  1073)  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Eugene  Godderis,  which  ha<l  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after 
the  word  "on",  to  strike  out  "February  1, 
1956'  and  insert  "September  1,  1955",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Henry  Eugene  Godderis 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  Septemlser  1,  1956. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b<;  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JENNO  BECSEY 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  32  >  for  the  relief  of  Jenno 
Becsey,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  8.11  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Jeno  Becjey  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  bsen  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  January  3,  1957:  Provided. 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bor.d  or  under- 
talcing,  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Becsey." 


MR.    AND    MRS.    FRANKUIN    LEONG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  264)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Leong,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  amendments,  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  insert  "the  pro- 
viso to",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "sections"  and  insert  "section";  in 
line  5,  after  "201  (a) ",  to  strLie  out  "and 
202  (b)  ',  and  in  line  6,  after  the  name 
"Franklin",  to  strike  out  "Leong."  and 
insert  "Leong,  natives  of  Burma.",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  provisions  of  the  proviso 
to  section  201(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  In 
the  cases  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Leong, 
natives  of  Burma. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EDWARD  P.  WAIX 

The  bill  (HJl.  1320)  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  P.  Wall  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


KIM  HYOUNG  GEUN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1329)  tor  the  re^ef  of 
Kim  Hyoung  Geim  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DANICA  DOPUDJA 

The  bill  fH.R.  1351)  for  the  reUef  of 
Danica  Dopudja  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HANS  E.   T.   HANSEN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1366)  for  the  relief  of 
Hans  E.  T.  Hansen  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  thii'd  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MAURICE  DEVLIN 

The  bill  (H.R,  1368)  for  the  relief  of 
Maurice  Devlin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BENJAMIN    E.    CAMPBELL 

The  biU  (HJl.1424)  for  the  relief  of 
Benjamin  E.  Campbell  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


\^TADYSLAW  FIGURA 

The  bill  'H.R.  1447)  for  the  relief  of 
Wladyslaw  Pigura  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MARIO  MENNA 


The  bill  (H.R.  1453;  for  the  rehef  of 
Mario  Menna  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ERWIN  P.  MILSPAUGH 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1535)  for  the  relief  of 
Erwin  P.  Milspaugh  was  (X)n&iQered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MARITIME    MUSEUM    ASSOCIATION 
OF  SAN  DIEGO 

The  bill  (H.R.  1896)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Maritime  Museum  Association  of  San 
Diego  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
passed. 


RAYMOND  G.  GREENHALGH 

The  bill  (H.R.  2138>  for  the  relief  of 
Rajrmond  G.  Greenhalgh  v.as  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


LT.  MATTHEW  A.  ^VOJDAK, 
U.S.  NAVY  (RETIRED) 

The  bill  (HJi.  2188)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt  Matthew  A.  Wojdak,  TJB.  Navy  (re- 
tired) was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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PEGGY  LOENE  MORRISON 
The  bill  (H.R.  2331)  for  the  relief  of 
Peggy  Loene  Morrison  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


TERATA   KIYOSHI   JOHNSTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  2681)  for  the  relief  of 
Terata  Kiyoshi  Johnston  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WILLIAM   JOSEPH   VINCENT 

The  bill  (HJl.  3498)  for  the  relief  of 
William  Joseph  Vincent  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JAMES  DELBERT  HODGES 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  3842)  for  the  relief  of 
James  Delbert  Hodges  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DR.  TUNG  HUI  LIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  1343)  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Tung 
Hui  Lin.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act.  Doctor  Tung  Hul  lAn 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  November  27.  1952, 
upon  pajrment  of  the  required  head  tax. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  niunber 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

JOHN  NAPOLI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1346)  for  the  relief  of  John 
Napoli,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "claims",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
'of  any  nature  whatsoever,",  and  in  line 
8,  after  the  word  "States",  to  strike  out 
•for  personal  injuries,  loss  of  and  dam- 
age to  his  personal  property,  and  other 
lo.ss  and  damage",  and  insert  "arising 
from  or". 

The   amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

ARTHUR    B.    TINDELL 

The  bill  (H.R.  1397)  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  B.  Tindell  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


REYNOLDS  FEAL  CORP  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  5178)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Resmolds  Feal  Corp  ,  New  York,  NY.. 
and  the  Lydick  Roofing  Co  .  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  10.  after  the 
word  "claims",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided,  however.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful. 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  simi  not 
exceeding  $1,000." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


BILL    PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  iS.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education  was  announced  as  next  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

That  completes  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
reached  yesterday,  the  Senate  is  now  to 
vote  on  the  three  treaties.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
treaties  be  voted  on  en  bloc,  but  that 
the  vote  be  shown  separately  in  the 
Record  for  each  treaty.  As  I  under- 
stand, there  is  no  opposition  to  voting 
on  the  treaties  en  bloc.  They  were  all 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  this  proposal 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leadership. 


TREATY  OF  EXTRADITION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES     OF     BRAZIL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  of  ratification  of  Executive  H 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January 
13.  1961.  (Executive  H.  87th  Cong,  Ist 
sess.) 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  thereupon 
taken  on  the  three  treaties  en  bloc,  and 
the  vote  on  each  treaty  is  herewith 
stated,  in  accordance  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 


1961 

Dlrksen 

Jordan 

Dodd 

Keating 

DouKla* 

Kefauver 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Ettstland 

Kuchel 

Ellender 

LauBche 

Engle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Kul  bright 

MaubAeld 

Ooldwater 

McCarthy 

Oore 

McClellan 

Hart 

McOee 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  POLLUTION 
OF  THE  SEA  BY  OIL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Executive  C,  86th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  Oil? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  LoNcl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  I»ng1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  1  would  each  vote  "yea.  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FongI  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper)  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Ex.  No.  1) 
TEAS— 92 


Aiken 

Bridges 

Carlson 

Allott 

Burdlck 

Carroll 

Anderson 

Bxish 

Case.  N  J 

Be«Lll 

Butler 

Case.  S.Dak 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Church 

Bible 

Byrd.  W  V» 

Clark 

Blakley 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Hoggs 

Capehart 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Jordan 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Douglaa 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Ettstland 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Ellender 

LauBche 

Salton  stall 

Engle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Schoeppei 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Kul  bright 

MaubAeld 

S  iiathers 

Ooldwater 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Mass. 

Oore 

McClellan 

Smith.  Maine 

Hart 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

McNam&ra 

Biennis 

Hiyden 

Metcalf 

Symington 

H'.ckenlooper 

MUler 

Talmadge 

Hlckey 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Hill 

Morse 

WUey 

Holland 

Moss 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hru«ka 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Yarbo  rough 

Jacknnn 

Neuberger 

Young,  N  Duk 

Javlts 

Pas  tore 

Young,  Ohio 

Johnston 

Pell 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Bartlett 

FVsng 

Magnuaon 

Chavez 

Oruenlng 

Morton 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratification 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  subsequently 
said:  Madam  President,  we,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, have  an  especial  interest  in  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
In  Massachusetts,  our  citizens  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  our  natural 
resources,  our  areas  of  great  scenic 
beauty,  should  be  kept  as  nature  in- 
tended them.  We  have  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  our  beaches.  We 
need  this  convention  to  prevent  ships 
from  pumping  oil  into  the  waters  off  our 
shores.  This  oil  drifts  ashore,  defiles 
our  beaches,  and  makes  them  unpleasant 
for  bathers  and  hikers. 

Massachusetts  is  in  the  flight  lane  of 
many  migratory-  birds.  Her  shores  are 
visited  by  many  species  on  their  way 
north  at  this  time  of  year  and  again  in 
the  fall  on  their  way  south.  Many  of 
these  birds  stay  with  us  throughout  the 
year  and  a  great  many  more  spend  their 
summers  along  our  shores,  and  we  have 
set  aside  many  refuges  for  them. 

This  dumped  oil  slick  destroys  the 
food  sources  of  these  birds  and  destrojrs 
their  ability  to  fly  by  coating  their 
feathers.  Our  Audubon  Society  and  bird 
lovers  everywhere  are  pleased  this  has 
been  ratified  by  the  United  States.  We 
look  foru-ard  to  clear  waters  and  clean 
beaches  In  the  future. 


MODIFICATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LOAD  lint:  CONVENTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  Executive 
I,  87th  Congress.  1st  session,  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  on  May  31,  1949,  for 
modification  of  article  3«e)  of  the  In- 
ternational Load  Line  Convention, 
signed  at  London  on  July  5,  1930? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett 1,  tiie  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
TMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GruenimgI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MAcmrsoN],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavi:2],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Long]  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  92. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett 
and  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  -announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
(Mr,  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gtterning].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Sx.  No.  3] 
YEAS— 92 


[Ex.  No.  2] 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Monroney 

YEAS — 92 

AUott 

Fill  bright 

Morse 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Most. 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Beall 

Gore 

Mundt 

Allott 

Ful  bright 

Morse 

Bennett 

Ha-t 

Moskie 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Moes 

Bible 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Gore 

Mundt 

Blakley 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bogg:s 

Hickenlooper 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Hlckey 

Prouty 

Blakley 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Proxmire 

Boges 

Hickenlooper 

Pell 

B\iRh 

Holland 

Randolph 

Bridges 

Hlckey 

Prtruty 

Butler 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Burdlck 

HUI 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va 

Humphrey 

RusmU 

Bush 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hru.'^ka 

Robertson 

Cannon 

JaviU 

Schoeppei 

Byrd,  Va 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Scott 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jordan 

&nather8 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Schoeppei 

Carroll 

Keating 

Smith.  Mass. 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Scott 

Case,  N  J. 

Kefauver 

Smith.  Maine 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Smather* 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Carroll 

Ke.-itmg 

Smith,  Mass. 

Church 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Case,  N  J 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Lausche 

Symlntrton 

Case.  8  Dak 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long.  HawaU 

Talmadge 

Church 

Kuchel 

StennU 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Clark 

LauBChe 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Long.  Hawaii 

Talmadgp 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

WUliams,  N  J. 

Curtis 

Long   La. 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McClellan 

WUiiams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Wdey 

Dworshak 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N  J. 

EasUand 

McNamara 

Young.  N  Dak 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

D^rorshnk 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Engle 

MlUer 

Eastland 

BCcNamara 

Yotmg,  N  Dak. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Yoxing.  Ohio 

NAYS — 0 

Engle 

MlUer 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

NAYS — 0 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Ma&nuscn 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Chavez 

Gruening 

Morton 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Bartlett 

Pong 

Magnuson 

Chavez 

Gruening 

Morton 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Two 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

thirds   of  t 

,he  Senators  i 

jresent   havin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  pi-esent  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


TREATY  OF  EXTRADITION  WITH 
BRAZIL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Executive  H,  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, the  Treaty  of  Extradition  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janerio  on  January  13.  1961? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered ; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  immediately 
notified 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


U 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  request  has  been 
granted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Permission  has 
been  granted  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRBLSEN.  I  am  pretty  sure  the 
request  was  granted  previously.  The 
group  Included  three  or  four. 

Madam  President,  in  connection  with 
the  request,  since  a  question  has  been 
raised,  I  have  served  notice  that  on  to- 
morrow, on  the  theory  that  the  Sena- 
tors will  be  voting  on  amendments.  I 
shall  have  to  object  to  any  request  for 
a  committee  to  meet  when  the  Senate 
is  in  session.  This  will  give  the  commit- 
tees ample  time  to  notify  witnesses,  to 
avoid  any  inconvenience. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  If  I 
did  not  object,  some  other  Senator 
would  object,  and  therefore  I  feel  I 
should  accept  the  responsibility.  This 
does  not  apply  to  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  Pre.sident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  ThL<;  means  there 
will  be  no  use  in  making  a  request  to- 
morrow, for  it  will  be  objected  to?  Is 
that  the  imderstanding? 

Mr.  DIRKSEJ^.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  majority  leader  concurred  in 
that,  as  being  entirely  fair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  what  time  the  Sen- 
ate intends  to  convene  tomorrow.  Hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions in  regsu-d  to  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment efflciency  and  economy.  Witnesses 
are  coming  from  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  information  other  than  that  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  the  usual  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Twelve  o'clock 
noon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  relent  in  regard 
to  one  request,  by  all  logic  I  cannot  inter- 
pose objection  to  other  requests. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  simply  hop- 
ing that  the  Senate  would  not  convene 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  so,  I 
might  as  well  notify  everyone  to  stay 
home. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership,  ac- 
cording to  the  majority  leader,  that  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  we  can 
probably  get  in  a  couple  of  hours  of 
work. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  intention 
to  convene  at  noon. 


Mr  BYRD  of  VlrginiSL  The  Senate 
will  convene  at  noon  Wednesday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED  PATENT 
MONOPOLIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  the  patent  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  giving  away 
private  patents  on  $7  billion  a  year 
worth  of  publicly  sponsored  research,  is 
to  me  so  completely  indefensible  and 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  that  I 
am  constrained  to  ask  why  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  permits  the 
p)olicy  to  continue  for  a  minute. 

A  patent  is  a  legalized  monopoly.  A 
patent  gives  to  the  person  who  holds  it 
the  right  to  prevent  anyone  from  manu- 
facturing something  in  competition  with 
the  man  who  owns  the  patent.  More 
often  than  not,  patents  do  not  belong  to 
the  man  who  did  the  inventing.  They 
often  belong  to  the  corporation  which 
hired  the  man  who  did  the  inventing. 
When  corporations  do  business  with 
other  corporations,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  inventing  new  articles  or  im- 
proving their  way  of  doing  business,  the 
usual  rule  is  that  the  corporation  which 
pays  for  the  research  will  ovm  all  patent 
right.s. 

The  cost  of  a  patent  monopoly  can  be 
extremely  high.  General  Electric  Corp.. 
for  example,  has  been  known  to  charge 
the  pubUc  more  than  50  times  the  cost 
of  production  on  at  least  1  item  on 
which  it  held  patents  for  many  years. 

Since  the  first  year  of  the  George 
Washington  administration,  the  United 
States  has  pursued  a  policy  of  granting 
patents  to  people  who  invented  some- 
thing at  their  own  expense.  This  was  to 
encourage  people  to  invent  at  their  own 
expense,  in  order  to  advance  the  useful 
arts.  Dating  back  to  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, this  Nation  has  also  been 
seeking  to  develop  better  weapons  and 
improved  methods  of  national  defense. 

Starting  in  1789.  under  the  Washing- 
ton administration,  the  Government 
gave  a  contract  to  Eli  Whitney,  the  fa- 
mous inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  Under 
this  contract.  Eli  Whitney  was  to  de- 
velop a  method  of  manufacturing  inter- 
changeable parts  for  muskets,  cannons, 
and  other  firearms.  This  contract  went 
into  effect  in  1789.  the  first  year  when 
Congress  met.  It  preceded  the  first 
patent  law.  Eli  Whitney  had  no  patents 
on  anything  he  manufactured  for  the 
U.S.  Government  when  the  research  was 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

For  the  following  150  years,  two  sys- 
tems of  research  existed  side  by  side. 
Private  enterprise  had  monopolies  to 
those  things  which  it  invented  at  its  own 
expense.  Whenever  private  enterprise 
contracted  to  invent  or  to  develop  some- 
thing for  the  Government,  the  results  of 
that  research  belonged  to  all  the  people 
of  the  country.  There  was  no  monopoly. 
The  result  was  that  the  effect  of  compe- 
tition would  guarantee  the  public  low 
prices  and  better  commodities  than  a 
patent  monopolist  would  accord  the 
public. 

That  Is  fundamental  to  our  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise,  dating  back 


to   the   whole   theory  of   Adam  Smith, 
which  even  preceded  this  Government. 

If  Senators  have  any  doubt  about 
what  I  am  saying,  take  a  look  at  what 
we  have  to  pay  to  buy  a  color  television 
set  today,  and  notice  how  slowly  the 
cost  comes  down.  That  Is  because  Ra- 
dio Corp.  of  America  holds  a  patent 
monopoly.  Compare  the  cost  of  peni- 
cillin at  the  beginning  and  now.  Peni- 
cillin was  developed  under  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  with  the  Government 
retaining  all  patent  rights.  In  the 
early  years  of  manufacture,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  was  $20  for  100.000  units. 
The  fact  that  everybody  could  compete 
for  the  busine.ss  brought  the  cost  down 
to  60  cents  for  100.000  units  in  about  10 
years.  Penicillin  Is  something  one  must 
have  If  one  has  pneumonia  or  any  one 
of  a  great  number  of  other  diseases. 
It  is  cheap  at  any  price.  If  a  private 
company  held  a  patent  to  this  com- 
modity it  would  have  the  right  to  charge 
several  times  what  one  now  has  to  pay 
for  it. 

Almost  every  department  In  the  U.S. 
Government,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Department  of  E>efense.  Is  required  by 
Federal  law  to  reserve  patent  rights  for 
all  the  research,  which  Is  paid  for  by 
180  million  American  taxpayers.  It  Is 
the  Department  of  Defense,  however, 
which  spends  90  percent  of  all  the  re- 
search money.  This  Department  takes 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  law  Is 
silent.  Insofar  as  it  is  concerned,  to 
grant  private  monopoly  rights  for  all 
commercial  applications  of  all  things 
developed  at  public  expense  under  the 
$7-billlon-a-year  expenditure  entrusted 
to  that  Department  for  this  program. 

In  this  Department,  certain  contrac- 
tors In  wartime  took  advantage  of  the 
Government  to  obtain  contracts  which 
permitted  them  to  keep  private  monop- 
oly rights  on  everything  developed  at 
Government  expense. 

The  result  Is  that  we  are  now  spending 
$7  billion  a  year — more  than  half  of  the 
money  that  is  being  spent  for  all  re- 
search and  development — through  con- 
tracts under  which  large  corporations 
are  permitted  to  have  private  patent 
monopolies  for  at  least  17  years  on 
anything  they  discover  In  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  contracts  that 
guarantee  a  profit  in  addition  to  all 
exi>enses. 

If  any  executive  who  is  cashing  in  on 
this  bonanza  at  our  expense  should  dis- 
cover that  one  of  his  vice  presidents  had 
signed  a  contract  with  a  scientist  or 
other  corpKJratlon  to  have  research  done 
for  his  company  to  Improve  on  Its  prod- 
ucts, and  if  he  discovered  that  the  em- 
ployee or  the  subcontractor  had  reserved 
exclusive  patent  rights  on  everything  de- 
veloped with  the  company's  money,  he 
would  probably  fire  that  vice  president 
by  wire.  He  would  not  even  bother  to 
have  a  personal  consultation  to  offer 
the  man  an  opportunity  to  explain. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  largest 
companies  which  are  heading  up  the 
fight  to  maintain  private  patents  at  pub- 
lic expanse  are  among  those  which  went 
into  court  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  judge  to  criminal  charges 
that  they  had  been  systematically  cheat- 
ing  and   defrauding   the   U.S.  Oovem- 
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ment  on  things  sold  to  the  Government 
for  a  period  of  more  than  10  years,  in- 
volving billions  of  dollars.  That  is  what 
those  operators  will  do  to  the  taxpayers 
when  they  are  required  to  bid  for  the 
business.  Yet  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
busine.ss  they  most  desire.  What  they 
demand  and  desire  most  Is  busmess  for 
which  they  do  not  even  have  to  bid,  and 
when  they  can  prevent  anyone  else  from 
manufacturing  the  commodity  under 
such  a  system  we  must  pay  them  any- 
thing they  want,  or  do  without  the  prod- 
uct. 

Since  I  .started  making  this  fight  2 
years  ago,  two  Government  departments 
that  were  giving  away  patent  rights 
have  changed  their  policies.  Those  I 
have  in  mind  are  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Only  the  ^iant  which  spends  most  of  the 
money,  the  Department  of  Defense,  re- 
mains as  the  last  leaf  on  the  tree.  Pri- 
vate businessmen  on  loan  to  Government 
from  large  corpwrations.  high-ranking 
military  officers,  who  exp>ect,  after  they 
retire,  to  work  for  some  of  the  same  cor- 
porations with  whom  they  are  now  sign- 
ing contracts,  are  holding  out  to  continue 
this  patent  giveaway,  which  would  cost 
as  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
mamtain  the  cost  of  private  monopolies 
at  public  expense. 

The  record  Is  full  of  testimony — some 
of  it  from  big  operators  who  would  have 
a  great  financial  advantage  in  malntam- 
ing  the  status  quo.  There  was  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  it  probably  would  not 
cost  5  cents  extra  to  get  these  contractors 
to  do  the  work  under  the  old  system, 
under  which  the  Government  retained 
the  patent  rig:hts  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

The  cost  of  these  monopolies  to  be 
paid  by  housewives  and  other  consumers 
Is  somewhat  Ike  a  hidden  tax  concealed 
in  the  price  cf  the  product.  This  cost, 
over  a  period  of  30  years,  will  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  national  debt,  so  far  as  the 
average  citizen  is  concerned.  This  out- 
rage should  be  stopped  immediately. 
My  guess  is  that  President  Kennedy 
probably  will  stop  it.  If  he  does  not,  I 
believe  Congn'ss  should  imdertake  to  do 
so. 


SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT   OF    1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  ihe  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  228,  S. 
1021, 

The  PREf^IDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Leci.slative  Clerk.  A  bill 
'S.  1021 »  to  authorize  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  action  on  the  motion  to 
consider  the  till,  so  that  the  bill  will  be 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fiom  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to ;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments,  on  page  3.  line  1,  after 
"1961",  to  strike  out     $666,000,000,  for 


the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1962, 
$766,000,000.  and  for  the  fi.scal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1963,  $866.000,000'  and 
insert  "and  for  e£u:h  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  $850,000,000,  ";  in  line 
7,  after  the  word  'Allotment",  to  strike 
out  "And  Payments";  in  line  10,  after 
the  word  "per",  to  strike  out  public 
.school  pupil,  the  number  of  such  pupils  " 
and  in.sert  "child  of  school  age,  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age, ';  in  line  13, 
after  the  word  "States",  to  insert  "A 
State  allotment  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  by  the  State.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  dur- 
ing such  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year 
'and  for  those  two  years  only)  '  ;  in  line 
17,  after  106',",  to  strike  out  "and  by 
subsection  (b>  of  this  section.";  in  line 

23,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"public  school  pupils"  and  insert  "chil- 
dren of  school  age" ;  on  page  4,  line  2, 
after  the  word  " sub.se ct ion",  to  strike  out 
"(c)"  and  ln.«iert  "'b)";  after  line  3.  to 
strike  out: 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
106.  a  State's  minimum  allotment  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  product  of  $15  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  public  school  pupils 
m  such  State  in  the  preceding  flj<-al  year.  If, 
for  any  tiRcal  year,  the  amoum.  allotted  to 
any  State  under  subsection  (a)  is  less  than 
such  States  minimum  allotment,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  deduct  from  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  104  for  such  fiscal 
year,  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to 
allot  to  each  such  State  its  minimum  allot- 
ment for  such  fiscal  year,  and  shall  thereafter 
reallot  among  the  remaining  States  and  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  the  balance 
remaining  after  such  deduction,  and  shall 
repeat  s\>ch  deductions  and  reallotments  un- 
til, for  each  fiscal  year,  the  amount  allotted 
to  each  State  is  not  less  than  such  State's 
minimum  allotment. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  strike 
out  "<c>  '  and  insert  "<b» ";  in  line  22. 
after  the  word  "per  ",  to  strike  out  "pub- 
lic school  pupil  for  the  State  by  the  in- 
come p>er  such  pupil"  and  Insert  "child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  Income 
per  child  of  school  age";  in  line  25,  after 
the  name  "Guam,"  to  insert  "American 
Samoa,";  on  page  5,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "that,"  to  insert  "<i»  the  allotment 
ratio  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  .25 
or  more  than  .75  and  lii)";  in  line  4, 
after  ".75".  to  insert  "and  <lli  >  the  allot- 
ment ratio  of  any  StAte  shall  be  .50  for 
any  fiscal  year  if  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  cost  of  education  in  such  Stat* 
exceeds  the  median  of  such  costs  In  all 
the  States  by  a  factor  of  2  or  more  as  de- 
termined by  him  on  the  basis  of  an  index 
of  the  average  per  pupil  co.st  of  con- 
structing mlnlmtm:!  school  facilities  In 
the  States  as  determined  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  15(6 •  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950.  as  amended  <20 
use  645 ) .  or,  in  the  Commissioners 
discretion,  on  the  basis  of  such  index 
and  such  other  statistics  and  data  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  deem  adequate  and 
appropriate.";  in  line  22,  aft^-r  the  word 
""p>er",  to  strike  out  "public  school  pupil " 
and  insert  "child  of  school  aue  ":  in  line 

24,  after  the  word  "Guam",  to  insert 
"American  Samoa,";  on  page  6,  line  7. 
after  the  word  "per",  to  strike  out  "pub- 
lic school  pupil "  and  Insert  "child  of 
school  age ';  In  line  11.  after  the  word 


"Guam"",  to  Insert  "American  Samoa,"; 
in  line  12.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "pubhc  school  pupils  in  the  State  or 
in  all  the  States"  and  insert  "children 
of  school  age  In  the  State  or  in  all  such 
States,'  ;  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

(4)  the  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  Inclusive. 

On  page  8,  line  11.  after  the  woi-d 
"Guam"',  to  insert  "American  Samoa"; 
in  line  12.  aft^r  the  word  "have",  to 
.strike  out  "neither  been  Increased  to 
achieve  their  minimimi  allotments  under 
section  105<b)  nor"  and  insert  "not";  in 
line  22.  after  the  word  'Guam",  to  insert 
"American  Samoa,"";  on  page  9,  after 
line  2.  to  insert: 

(C)  The  ""income  per  public  school  pupil" 
for  a  State  or  for  all  the  Staines  for  any  fiscal 
year  means  the  total  persoruil  income  for  the 
State  or  for  all  the  States  in  the  calendar 
year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year  (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively,  divided  by 
the  number  of  public  schocil  pupUs  In  the 
State  or  in  all  such  States,  respectively,  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

In  line  13,  after  the  word  "Guam,",  to 
Insert  "American  Samoa.";  on  page  10 
line  12,  after  the  word  "Guam,",  to  in- 
sert "American  Samoa,"";  on  page  12. 
after  the  word  "local",  to  strike  out  "edu- 
cational" and  insert  "education";  in  line 
5.  after  the  word  '"agencies",  to  Insert 
'and  other  public  agencies  or  Institu- 
tions operating  a  pubbc  school,  which. 
in  the  determination  of  the  State  agency, 
are";  on  page  13.  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

(9)  programs  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction through  the  acquisition  and  utili- 
zation of  audiovisual  and  other  instructional 
materials  and  equipment. 

On  page  14,  line  11.  after  the  word 
"for",  to  strike  out  "school";  in  line  20. 
after  the  word  approved",  to  Insert  "by 
the  State  education  agency'";  on  page  15. 
line  6.  after  the  word  "State",  to  insert 
"from  Its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year"; 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "that'",  to  strike 
out  "In  which  such  sums  were  received" 
and  insert  "for  which  such  allotment 
was  made";  in  line  24.  after  "(b>".  to 
strike  out  "In"  and  Insert  "With  resp>ect 
to  any  public  school  operated  by  a  pub- 
lic agency  or  institution  other  than  a 
State  or  local  education  agency,  and 
in";  on  page  16.  line  4,  after  the  word 
"salaries  ".  to  Insert  "within  the  entire 
State,  within  a  given  geographical  area 
within  the  State,  or  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular categories  of  public  schools,";  on 
page  18,  line  22,  after  the  word  "be  ",  to 
strike  out  the  semicolon  and  'but  the 
State  education  agency  may  waive  the 
application  of  this  section  In  cases  or 
classes  of  cases  where  laborers  or  me- 
chanics, not  otherwise  employed  at  any 
time  In  the  construction  of  the  project, 
voluntarily  donate  their  services  for  the 
purp>ose  of  lowering  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  the  State  education  agency  de- 
termines that  any  amounts  saved  there- 
by are  fully  credited  to  the  education 
agency  undertaking  the  construction"; 
after  line  17,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

SBC.  113.  Tlie  State  education  agency  may 
wai»e  the  application  of  section  112  in  cases 
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or  classe*  of  cases  where  laborers  or  mechan- 
ics, not  otherwise  employed  at  any  time  In 
the  construction  of  the  project,  voluntarily 
donate  their  ■errlces  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  the  ooets  of  construction  and  the 
State  education  agency  determines  that  any 
amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited  to 
the  education  agency  undertaking  the  con- 
struction. 

On  pttge  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"113"  to  "114";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
'Guam/',  to  insert  "American  Samoa,"; 
on  page  21,  at  the  beginning  o'  line  3.  to 
strike  out  "education  for  local  com- 
munities." and  insert  "education — "; 
after  line  3,  to  insert: 

(a)  by  a  State  or  local  education  agency, 
or 

(b)  If  the  State  application  approved  un- 
der this  title  so  provides,  by  another  State 
or  local  public  agency  or  Institution. 

In  line  17,  after  the  word  "con- 
structed.", to  strike  out  "Such  terms  do 
not  Include  athletic  stadiums,  or  struc- 
tures, or  faculties  intended  primarily  for 
events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  con- 
tests, or  games,  for  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public."  and 
insert  "Such  terms  shall  include  gym- 
nasiums and  similar  facilities,  except 
those  intended  primarily  for  exhibitions 
for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  general  public";  on  page  22,  line  11. 
after  the  word  "Public",  to  strike  out 
"Law"  and  insert  "Laws  815  and";  after 
line  12,  to  strike  out: 

FEDERAL    ACQUlSmON    OF    REAL    PROPERTT 

Sec.  201.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  Of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  237) .  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ending  prior  to  July  1.  1961  ". 

After  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

emflotment  on  federal  property 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  siibsec- 
tlon  (b)  of  section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ending  prior  to  July  1.  1961" 

(b)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  s\ich  section,  relating  to  com- 
putation of  the  amount  of  entitlement,  is 
amended  to  read:  "(B)  the  sum  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  and  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  under  subsection  (b)". 

On  page  23,  after  line  4.  to  strike  out: 
KLiGiBn.rrT  requirements 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "(B)  amounts 
to  3  per  centum  or  more  in  the  case  of  sub- 
section <a).  or  6  per  centum  or  more  In  the 
case  of  subsection  (b),  of  the  total  number 
of  children  who  were  in  average  dally 
attendance  during  such  year  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education. 
except  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  In  the  case  of  subsection  (b),  the  per- 
centage requirement  shall  be  4  per  centum 
and  5  per  centum,  respectively.  Instead  of  6 
per  centum". 

(b>  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (cl 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  "Not- 
withstajidlng  the  foregoing  provisions  the 
Commissioner  may  waive  the  conditions  of 
entitlement  contained  in  clause  (A»  or  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  whenever.  In  his  Judgment, 
exceptional  circumstances  exist  which  would 
make  the  application  of  such  conditions 
Inequitable  and  would  defeat  the  purposes  of 
tljls  Act". 


On  page  24.  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

COMPUTATION   OF  LOCAL   CONTRIBTrnOK   RATI 

Sec.  204.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  the  computation  of  the 
local  contribution  rate,  is  amended  In  the 
following  respects: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  such  subsection 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  local 
educatlonid  agency". 

(b)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  are  amended  to 
read — • 

'•(1)  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  tht:  State  Into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  districts;  and 

"(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate curre  It  expenditures,  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  Is  making  the  computation,  which  all  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  any 
such  group  of  such  comparable  school  dis- 
tricts made  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sources,  by  (B)  the  aggregate  number  of 
children  In  average  daily  attendance  to 
whom  siirh  agencies  provided  free  public 
education  during  such  second  preceding 
fiscal  year  ' 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
is  amendetl  by  striking  out  "If,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  ex- 
penditure In  those  school  districts  which  he 
has  selected  under  clause  (1)"  and  substi- 
tuting In  lieu  thereof  "If.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  expendi- 
tures In  tl  e  school  districts  within  the  gen- 
erally comparable  group  as  determined  under 
clause   (1)  '. 

(d)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  an. ended  by  striking  out  "(I)"  and 
"or  (II)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  States 
(which  fcr  purposes  of  this  sentence  and 
the  next  sentence  means  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia) ,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  averaire  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
State:  Provided,  That  If.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959,  the  application  cf 
clause  (ii)  of  this  sentence  results  in  a  lower 
local  contribution  rate  than  resulted  from 
the  application  of  such  clause  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958,  as  such 
clause  was  then  In  effect,  then  such  clause, 
as  In  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1958,  shall  be  In  effect  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959". 

(e)  The  fifth  sentence  of  such  subsection 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  or  in  the  United 
States,"  and  ".  or  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  case  may  be". 

On  page  25,  after  line  20.  to  strike  out: 

ADJUSTMENT     FOR     CERTAIN      DECREASES     IN 
FEDERAL    ACTIVrriES 

Sec  205  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of 
such  Act.  relating  to  adjustment  for  certain 
decreases  In  Federal  activities.  Is  repealed. 

At  the  top  of  page  26,  to  strike  out: 

SUDDEN    AND    SUBSTANTIAL    INCREASES    IN 
ATTENDANCE 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  4  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  sudden  and  substantial  increases  in 
school  attendance  as  a  result  of  activities  of 
the  United   States,  is  repiealed. 

(b)  Section  1  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ";  or  (4)  there  has  been  a  sud- 
den and  sibstantial  Increase  in  school  at- 
tendance as  the  result  of  Pederrtl  activities" 

(c)  Clause  (A)  of  section  3(c)  f 4)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(including 
funds  available  under  section  4  of  this 
Act)". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act.  relating  to  the  method  of  making  pay- 
ments, is  iimended  by  striking  out  "section 
2.  3,  or  4"  .ind  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 2  or  3  ■. 

(e)  Subiiectlon  (c)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  2,  3,  and 


4(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
2  emd  3". 

After  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

DEFINTTIOK    OF    FEDERAL    PROPERTT 

Sec.  207.  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1 1  of  section  9  of  such  Act.  relating  to  the 
definition  of  Federal  property."  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "and'  before  "(B)  '  "uid  by 
striking  out  ".  and  (C)  any  school  which  is 
providing  flight  training  to  members  of  the 
Air  Force  under  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  an 
airport  which  Is  owned  by  a  State  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State". 

On  page  27,  after  line  3.  to  strike  out: 

DEPINITION    OF    AVERACX    DAILT    ATTENDANCE    OF 
FEDERALLY    CONNECTED    CHILDREN 

Sec.  208.  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
additional  sentence  thereto:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, average  dally  attendance  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  daily  attendance  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  law  (excluding  children 
for  whom  the  local  educational  agency  re- 
ceived tuition)  multiplied  by  the  member- 
ship ratio  between  children  qualifying  under 
subaections  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  3  and  all 
children  for  whom  free  public  education  Is 
provided:  such  membership  ratio  shall  bo 
derived  from  membership  counts  for  two 
days  during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the 
application.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions." 

After  line  19,  to  strike  out: 

TITLE    in AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC 

LAW    8  IB 

Employment  or  residence  on  Federal 
property 

Sec.  301  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5(a) 
of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as  amended 
(20  U.3.C.  635).  relating  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  number  of  children  residing  on 
Federal  property  or  residing  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  for  purposes  of 
the  limitation  on  the  toUl  of  the  payments 
to  any  local  educational  agency.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "25  per  centvun" 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  or  more"  and  inserung 
in  lieu  thereof  "both". 

Sudden  and  .rubstantial  increases  in 
attendance 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ";  and  "  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  period  and  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(3)   thereof. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  the  dates  of  filing  applica- 
tions. Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  except 
that  the  last  such  date  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications for  payments  on  account  of  chil- 
dren referred  to  in  paragraphs  (  2 )  or  ( 3 )  of 
section  5(a)  shall  be  not  later  than  June  30. 
1961". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (I).  (2).  or  (3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph   (1)   or  (2)". 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1).  (2|,  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)",  by  striking  out  "or  10  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  paragraph  (3),",  and  by  striking 
out  ".  and  unless.  In  the  case  of  paragraph 
(3) .  the  construction  of  additional  minimum 
school  facilities  for  the  number  of  children 
In  such  Increase  will,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner.  Impose  an  undue  financial 
burden  on  the  taxing  and  borrowing  author- 
ity of  such  agency". 
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(e)  Section  5  f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  ( I ) 
or  (2)". 

(f)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  he  definition  of  "base  year", 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1). 
(2).  or  (3)"  ami  Inserting  in  lieu  children 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5(a),  the  base  year  shall  in  no  event  be 
later  than  the  regular  school  yenr  1958-59" 

Additional  Federal  payments 

Sac.  a03.  Sectl  m  8  of  such  Act.  relating  to 
■ddlttonal  Federal  payments  in  un\is\ial 
cases.  Is  repealed 

Definition    of  Federal  Property 

Sec  303.  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  section  15  of  such  Act.  relating  to  the 
definition  of  "Federal  prop)erty,"  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  by  striking  out 
",  and  (B)  any  school  which  Is  providing 
flight  training  u  members  of  the  Air  Force 
under  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  an  airport 
which  Is  owned  by  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  Sta.e". 

Average  per  jntpil  cost  of  construction 
Sec  305  The  Irst  sentence  of  paragraph 
(6i  of  section  15  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
•striking  out  "increased  by  a  percentage 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner  to  represent 
additional  costs  for  site  improvements, 
equipment,  and  architectural,  engineering, 
and  legal  fees,  and  multiplied  by  a  factor 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner  to  represent 
the  area  needed  p;r  pupil  in  minimum  school 
facilities"  and  nserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"multiplied  by  9!>". 

Indian  landx 
Sec.  306    (a)    Paragraphs    (D    and    (2)    of 
section    14(a)    of  such  Act   are  amended   by 
striking  out  "Federal   property"  and   Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Indian  lands  ' 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  substituting  li,  the  first  sentence  thereof 
■July  1.  1966"  foi  "July  1.  1961"  and  "»60.- 
000.000"  for  "$40.)00,000"  and  by  substitut- 
ing In  the  last  sentence  thereof  "June  30, 
1966"  for  "June  30,  1961". 

Children  for  ichom  local  educational  agencies 
are   unable    .o   provide   education 

Sec.  307.  Sectloii  10  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  sentence 
after  the  first  sen  ence  thereof  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Conr.mlssioner  makes  arrange- 
ments under  this  liectlon  for  constructing  or 
otherwise  providing  minimum  school  facili- 
ties situated  on  Federal  property  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Wake  Islanl,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  he  may  alsD  include  minimum  school 
facilities  necessary  for  the  education  of 
children  residing  vith  a  parent  employed  by 
the  United  States  though  not  residing  on 
Federal  property,  but  only  If  the  CommU- 
sloner  determines,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency. 
( 1 )  that  the  construction  or  provision  of 
such  facilities  is  af  propriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  that  no  local 
educational  agency  is  able  to  provide  suit- 
able free  public  education  for  such  children." 
Technical  amend  nent  on   judicial   review 

Sec  308  Section  11(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  local  educa- 
tional agency  affected  may  file  with  the 
court  a  petition  to  review  such  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner,  or  tny  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpoie  Upon  the  filing  of  the 
petition  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  set  aside  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  whole  or  in  part  "  Section  32 
of  the  Act  of  Augast  28.  1958  (Public  Law 
85  791),  is  repealetl. 


Effective    date 
Sec    309    The  amendments   made  by  this 
title  and  title  II  of  this  Act.  other  than  sec- 
tion 308.  shall  be  effective  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1961. 

On  page  32.  after  hne  4,  to  insert: 

Extension  of  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Law  815 
Sec  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as 
amended  (20  VS.C.  633),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1961"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     1964". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  o\u  "1961" 
each  time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '  1964 ".  and  (2|  by  striking  out 
"$40,0(X).0O0"    and   inserting   in    lieu   thereof 

■»60 .000,000". 

(c)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1958-1959" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof     1961    1962". 

After  line  17,  to  insert: 

Extension  of  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Law    874 

Sbc.  202.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
as  amended  (20  US  C.  236-244).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1961"  each  time  it  appears 
In  sections  2(a).  3)b),  and  4(a)  and  in- 
serting    1964  '  In  lieu  thereof. 

At  the  top  of  page  33,  to  insert: 

Extension  of  laws  to  Amencan  Samoa 
Sec  203.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30, 
1950.  as  amended  (20  US  C  236-244).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "American  Samoa," 
after  "Guam."  each  time  it  appears  In  sec- 
tions 3(d),  6(C),  and  9(8). 

(b)  TTie  Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.SC.  631-645).  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "American  Samoa,"  after 
"Guam."  in  section  15(13). 

And.  after  line  8,  to  insert: 
Report  of  operations  under  these  laws 
Sec.  204.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  January  1,  1963,  a  full  report  of 
the  operation  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
as  extended  by  this  Act,  including  an  analy- 
sis of  the  relation  between  Federal  payments 
under  these  laws  and  Federal  payments  un- 
der title  I  of  this  Act,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  the  future  relation  be- 
tween these  laws  and  that  title  shovild  be 
if  they  are  further  extended. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1»61 

Sec  101  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"School   Assistance  Act  of   1961 "". 

Declaration   of  purpose 

Sec.  102  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  a  three-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  assist  their  lociil  educa- 
tion agencies  to  construct  urgently  needed 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities,  to  employ  needed  additional  public 
school  teachers  and  pay  them  adequate  sal- 
aries, and  to  undertake  special  projects  di- 
rected to  special  or  unique  educational  prob- 
lems or  opportunities.  It  is  the  mtent  of 
Congress  that  with  this  assistance  the 
quality  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  will  be  substantially  improved  in 
all  States  and  that  inequalities  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  within  and  between 
States  will  be  substantially  reduced. 

Assurance    against    Federal    interference    in 
schools 
Sec    103.    In    the    administration    of    this 
title,  no  department,  agency.  ofKcer,  or  em- 


ployee of  the  United  SUtes  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  policy  determination,  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, program  of  Instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
school  system. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Stc.  104  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  without  any  limitation  of  such 
appropriation  or  condition  Inconsistent  with 
or  contrary  to  the  terms  or  purposes  of  this 
title,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  I. 
1961,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  $850,000,000.  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  to  State  education  agen- 
cies as  provided  In   this  title. 

Allotment  to  States 
Sbc.  106.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  104  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income  per 
child  of  school  age.  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age.  and  the  effort  for  public  school 
purposes  of  the  respective  States.  A  State 
allotment  under  this  secuon  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the 
State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  during  such  year  and  the  next 
fiscal  year  ( and  for  those  two  years  only ) . 
Except  as  provided  by  section  106,  such  al- 
lotments shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  104  for  such  year  as  the  product  of — 

( 1 )  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  the    State's    allotment    ratio    (as    de- 
tfrmired   under  subsection    (b)) 

bears  to  the  sum  of  corresponding  products 
lor  all  the  States 

(b)    for  purposes  of   this   title — 

(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1  00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands), except  that  (i)  the  allotment  ratio 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  .25  or  more 
than  .75  and  (11)  the  allotment  ratio  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  .75  and  (111)  the 
allotment  ratio  of  any  State  shall  be  .50  for 
any  fiscal  year  if  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  cost  of  education  in  such  State  ex- 
ceeds the  median  of  such  costs  in  all  the 
States  by  a  factor  of  2  or  more  as  determined 
by  him  on  the  basis  of  an  index  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  cost  of  constructing  mini- 
mum school  facilities  in  the  States  as  de- 
termined for  such  fiscal  year  under  section 
15(6)  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  645).  or,  in  the  Com- 
missioner's discretion,  on  the  basis  of  such 
Index  and  such  other  statistics  and  data  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  deem  adequate  and 
appropriate 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  1  and  August  31  of  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1961,  such  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  enactment  of  this  title.  Allotment 
ratios  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  Incomes 
per  child  of  school  age  for  the  States  and 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands) for  the  three  most  recent  consecu- 
tive fiscal  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Such  promulgation  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  except 
that  the  C-ommissloner  may  estimate  and 
subsequently  revise  such  allotment  ratios, 
and,  as  so  revised  and  promulgated,  such 
promulgation  shall  be  equally  conclusive. 
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I  (3)  Ttie  term  "Income  p«r  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  fiscal  year  for  a  State  or  for  all 
tiie  States  means  the  total  personal  Income 
for  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In  the 
calendar  year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively. 
divided  by  the  nimiber  of  children  of  school 
age  In  the  State  or  In  all  such  States,  re- 
spectively. In  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  the  term  '•child  of  school  age'  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of   five   and  seventeen,   both   Inclusive. 

Maintenancf.  and  improvement  of  State  and 
local  support  for  public  school  financing 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  simi  otherwise  allocable 
to  any  State  under  section  105  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1»61,  shall  be  reduced  if  such  State's  effort 
for  sucA  fiscal  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to 
such  State's  base  effort  for  such  year.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  State's  public  school 
expenditures  In  such  year  and  the  public 
school  expenditures  It  would  have  made  in 
such  year  had  It  exerted  the  State's  base 
effort  for  such  year. 

(b)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
State  under  section  105  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961. 
shall  also  be  reduced  if  such  State  s  effort 
for  such  year  Is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
State's  base  effort  for  such  year  plus  the 
average  anntial  rate  of  Increase  in  the  na- 
tional effort  over  the  five-flscal-year  period 
beginning  July  1.  1956.  and  ending  June  30. 
1961.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  under 
this  subsection  (which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  reduction.  If  any.  under  subsection 
(a)  )  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  sum 
otherwise  jdlocable  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 105.  (1)  as  the  difference  between  the 
State's  effort  and  the  national  effort  for  such 
year  bears  to  the  national  effort  for  such 
year,  or  (2),  If  It  would  result  In  a  smaller 
reduction,  as  the  difference  between  the 
State's  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
£uad  no  per  centum  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture per  public  school  pupil  for  such  year. 
bears  to  110  per  centum  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure per  public  school  pupil  for  such 
year.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  for  any  year  for  which  the  State's  ef- 
fort equaled  or  exceeded  the  national  effort 
for  such  year  or  the  State's  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  equaled  or  exceeded  110 
per  centum  of  the  national  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  for  such  year 

(c)  The  total  reductions  which  may  be 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  from 
the  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  a  State  fear 
any  fiscal  year,  shall  not  exceed  one- third  of 
such  sum. 

id)  The  sum  of  the  reductions  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  yetir  shall  be  real- 
lotted  by  proportionately  Increasing  the  al- 
lotments under  section  105  for  such  year  of 
those  remaining  States  (other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  whose 
allotments  for  such  year  have  not  been  re- 
duced under  this  section. 

(  e )    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(  1)  (A)  A  "State's  effort"  for  any  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  d)  the  State's  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  by  (ti)  the  income  per 
such  pupil  for  the  State;  except  that  the 
State's  effort  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to 
the  State's  base  effort  and  to  the  national 
effort  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(Bi  A  State's  base  effort"  for  a  fiscal 
year  means  the  average  State  effort  over 
the  three  inunediately  preceding  fiscal  years. 

{C)  The  "income  per  public  school  pupil" 
for  a  State  or  for  all  the  States  for  any  fiscal 
year  means  the  total  personal  income  for 
the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In  the  calendar 


year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year  (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rl:o.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively,  divided  by 
the  number  of  public  school  pupils  in  the 
State  or  la  all  such  States,  respectively.  In 
such  fisca    year. 

(2)  (A)  The  'national  effort"  for  any  fiscal 
year  Is  tl.e  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
(1)  the  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
for  all  tht!  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by  (11)  the 
Income  per  such  pupil  for  all  such  States. 

(B)  The  average  annual  rate  of  Increase 
In  the  national  effort  over  the  five  fiscal  year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1956.  and  ending 
June  30.  :961.  shall  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  difference  between  the  national  ef- 
fort for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1956.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1960.  ty  four. 

(3)  (A)  The  "public  school  expenditures" 
of  any  S-^te  in  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
total  exp-indltures  by  the  State  and  subdi- 
visions thereof  In  such  year  for  public  ele- 
mentary ind  secondary  education  made  from 
funds  de-lved  from  State  and  local  sotirces 
In  the  5-tate  (including  payments  In  the 
nature  of  pmymenta  In  lieu  of  taxes  from  any 
sources) . 

(B)  Tlie  "expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil"  for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  yesir 
means  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  State's  public  school  expenditures  In 
such  year  by  the  number  of  Its  public  school 
pupils  for  such  year. 

(C)  The  -national  expenditure  per  public 
school  pupil  "  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  the  public 
school  expenditures  of  all  the  States  in  such 
year  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia)  by  (11)  the  num- 
ber of  public  school  pupils  In  all  such  States 
for  such  year. 

(4)  The  Commissioner's  determinations  of 
the  State  effort,  base  effort.  Income,  public 
school  expenditures,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  for  any  State,  and  his 
determinations  of  the  national  effort,  aver- 
age rate  of  increase,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purpose*  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  estimate  and  subsequently 
revise  any  such  determination,  and  as  so 
revised,  such  determination  shall  be  equally 
conclusive. 

Payment  of  allotments  to  States 

Sec.  107.  Payments  to  States  which  have 
submitted  and  had  approved  their  applica- 
tions under  this  title  of  Federal  funds  al- 
lotted to  them  pursuant  to  section  105  (as 
adjusted  by  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions cf  section  106  and  as  adjusted  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpajrments 
previously  made)  shall  be  made  by  the 
ConunLsfiloner  on  the  basis  of  such  esti- 
mates, in  such  Installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for 
expend.ture  by  the  States  of  the  funds  so 
allotted. 

State  agency  administrative  costs 

Ssc.  108.  From  the  sums  allotted  to  It 
under  ^ecuon  105,  as  adjusted  by  section  106. 
for  each  fiscal  year,  a  State  education  agency 
may  utse  such  amount  as  It  deems  necessary 
foe  any  supervision,  services,  and  other  costs 
of  administering  its  activities  under  this  title 
in  that  year,  except  that  such  amount  shall 
not  be  more  than  whichever  is  the  lesser 
of  (1)  ten  cento  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils  In  the  St.-ite  during 
the  prior  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  $150,000.  ex- 
cept that  if.  for  any  State,  such  lesser 
amount  Is  less  than  »25.000,  such  amount 
shall  be  Increased  to  $25,000. 

Special  educational  projects 

Sec.  108.  Each  State  education  agency 
shall  set  aside,  from  the  sums  allotted  to  It 


under  section  lOS.  as  adjusted  by  section 
106  for  any  fiscal  year,  an  annount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  allotted  to 
It  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961. 
for  paying  part  of  the  costs  of  pilot,  dem- 
onstration, or  experimental  projects  of  local 
education  agencies,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  operating  a  public 
school,  which,  In  the  determination  of  the 
State  agency,  are  designed  to  meet  public 
school  problems  or  to  develop  or  evaluate 
public  school  programs  of  a  special  or 
unique  nature.  Including  but  not  limited 
to— 

(1)  remedial  or  special  Instructional  pro- 
grams or  services  for  pupils  having  special 
language  or  adjustment  problencvs; 

(2)  programs  or  services  for  adapting 
currlculums  to  the  needs  of  deprived  or 
disadvantaged  pupils; 

(3)  programs  or  services  for  pupils  from 
in-mlgrant  or  unusually  mobile  families; 

(4)  programs  for  coordinating  the  school 
system  planning  and  programs  In  the  area 
served  by  the  local  education  agency,  with 
the  planning  and  programs  of  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  dealing  with 
problems  related  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
same  deteriorated  or  depressed  areas  and 
of  the  families  and  children  residing  there- 
in; 

(5)  programs  for  developing  new  types  of 
elementary  or  secondary  Instruction  or  pro- 
graming: 

(6)  programs  for  developing  multipurpose 
uses  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities; 

(7)  programs  to  stimulate  Improvements 
in  construction,  design  or  location  of  ele- 
mentstry  and  secondary  school  facilities; 

(8)  programs  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
educational  excellence.  Including  programs 
for  exceptionally  gifted  children; 

(0)  programs  for  the  Improvement  of  In- 
struction through  the  arqulsiUon  and  utUl- 
Eatlon  of  audiovisual  and  other  instructional 
naaterlals  and  equipment. 

State  applications 
S«c.  110.   (a)    A  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive   Its    allotments   under    this    title    shall 
submit  through  Its  State  education  agency 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which — 

( 1 )  provides  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  the  funds  received  under  thU 
title; 

(2)  provides  for  specifying  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year  the  proportion  of  Its 
allotment  for  such  year  that  will  be  expended 
for  (A)  public  school  teachers'  salaries,  and 
(B)  the  construction  of  public  school  facil- 
ities: and  provides  that  such  allotment,  ex- 
cept for  sums  used  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 108  and  109,  shall  be  used  excltislvely 
for  either  of  such  ptrrposes; 

(3)  sets  forth  criteria  and  procedures  to 
Insure  that  In  allocating  funds  received  un- 
der this  title  (exclusive  of  amounts  to  be 
uspd  for  projects  under  section  109  and 
amounu  to  be  used  under  section  108')  to 
local  education  agencies  (A)  the  amounts  to 
be  used  for  school  facilities  construction  will 
be  allocated  within  the  State  so  that  prior- 
ity Is  given  to  local  education  agencies  which. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  State  education 
agency,  have  the  greatest  need  for  additional 
school  facilities  and  which  are  least  able  to 
finance  the  cost  of  needed  school  facilities, 
and  (B)  the  amounts  to  be  used  for  teachers' 
salaries  will  be  allocated  so  that  preference 
Is  given  to  local  education  agencies  which. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  SUte  education 
agency,  have  the  greatest  need  for  additional 
teachers  or  increases  In  their  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  which  are  least  able  to  finance  such 
costs 

(4)  sets  forth  the  criteria  and  procedures, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section  109, 
on  the  basis  of  which  local  education  agency 
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projects  under  such  section  will  be  approved 
by  the  State  educat  on  agency; 

(5)  provides  ass^irance  that  every  local 
education  agency  wliose  application  for  funds 
under  this  title  Is  denied,  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  liearlng  before  the  State 
education  agency; 

(6)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  sccountlng  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for.  funds  paid  to 
the  State  and  by  the  State  to  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  unc;er  this  title,  which  pro- 
cedures shall  lncli;de  provision  for  repay- 
ment to  the  Unlte<l  States  of  any  sTims  re- 
ceived by  the  Stat^  from  lU  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  unler  this  title  which  are 
not  obligated  by  it  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  that  for  which  such 
allotment  was  mace,  or  which  are  not  ex- 
pended In  accordarice  therewith  by  the  end 
of  the  second  fiscj.l  year  following  that  In 
which  they  were  ob.lgated  (unless  such  sums 
have  been  deducted  from  subsequent  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  B«ctlon  107) ; 

(7)  provides  ass  irance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  112  will  be  complied  with 
on  all  construction  projects  In  the  State  as- 
sisted under  this  t  tie;  and 

(8)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require  and  for  access  by  the 
Commissioner,  upc  n  request,  to  the  records 
upon  which   such   information   Is  based. 

(b)  With  res|>e<  t  to  any  public  school 
operated  by  a  puMlc  agency  or  institution 
other  than  a  State  or  local  education  agency, 
and  in  the  case  of  uny  State  In  which  a  State 
education  agency  has  exclusive  responsibility 
for  financing  the  (instruction  of  school  fa- 
cilities or  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries within  the  ei;tlre  State,  within  a  given 
geographical  area  within  the  State,  or  with 
respect  to  partlcul.ir  categories  of  public 
schools,  the  Commissioner  may  modify  or 
make  inapplicable  any  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  funds  speci- 
fied for  school  construction  or  teachers'  sal- 
aries, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  such  actloi  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  the  special  governmental  or  school  organ- 
ization of  such  State. 

Review  of  State  applications 
Sec.  111.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  an  appllciitlon  of  a  State  which  ful- 
fills the  condltlors  specified  In  section  110 
(a),  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  State 
appUcaUon  excep:  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
education  agency. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  e<lucaUon  agency,  finds  that 
such  agency  U  not  complying  substantially 
with  the  provisions  required  to  be  Included 
In  Its  application  under  section  110(a).  or 
that  any  funds  ht.ve  been  diverted  from  the 
purp>oses  for  whlca  they  have  been  paid,  the 
Commissioner  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
SUte  education  agency,  and  he  ahall  there- 
after withhold  further  payments  to  the 
State  under  thU  title  until  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  or.  If 
compliance  is  Imooesible.  there  Is  a  repay- 
ment, or  an  arrangement  for  repayment,  of 
Federal  moneys  which  have  been  diverted 
or  Improperly  expended. 

(b)  (1)  A  State  education  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  app>eals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  or  agency 
is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  ruch 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  tlnml 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petlUon  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  th« 
court  to  the  Coaomlssloner.  or  any  officer 
designated   by   him  for   that   purpKJse.     The 
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Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  ir.  section 
2112  of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  su  Osectlon , 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  w  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently.  The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sioner as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commlsslone.r  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If   supported   by   subetantlal    evidence 

(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Labor  standards 

Sec  112  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced m  whole  or  in  part  xinder  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  XJSC.  276a — 
276c -6)  for  construction  projects  under  this 
title,  and  every  such  employee  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  eight  hours  in 
any  workday  or  forty  hours  In  the  workweek, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  State  education 
agency  of  each  State  shall  take  such  steps 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  wage 
standards  required  above  shall  be  set  out  In 
each  project  advertisement  for  bids  and  In 
each  bid  proposal  form  and  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  the  contract  covering  the  ;jroject. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
provision  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1960  (15  F.R.  8178;  5  US  C  133Z-15)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c) 

Sbc  113  The  State  education  agency  may 
waive  the  appllcaUon  of  section  112  in  cases 
or  clajBses  of  cases  where  laborers  or  me- 
chanics, not  otherwise  employed  at  any  time 
In  the  construction  of  the  project,  volun- 
tarily donate  their  services  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  costs  of  construction  and 
the  State  education  agency  determines  that 
any  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fuliy  credited 
to  the  education  agency  undertaking  the 
construction. 

Definitions 

Sec.  114,  For  the  purposes  of  tt.ls  title — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "local  education  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  political  subdivision. 

(3)  The  term  "SUte"  Includea  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  RUo,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,   and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "SUte  education  agency" 
means  the  SUte  board  of  educatlcn  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the    State    supervision    of    public    schools. 

(5)  The  term  "public  school  pupils"  means 
pupils  In  average  dally  attendano}  at  public 
schools  within  a  State,  or  within  all  of  the 
SUtes,  as  deternvlned  by  the  Commissioner 


In  accordance  with  criteria  developed  by 
him  to  assure  uniform  determinations  for  all 
the  SUtes. 

(6)  The  term  "public  schools"  means 
schools  providing  free  education  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion and  without  tuition  charge  to  resident 
pupils,  and  which  Is  provided  as  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school   education — 

(a)  by  a  Sute  or  local  education  agency,  or 

(b)  If  the  SUU  application  approved  un- 
der this  title  so  provides,  by  another  SUte 
or  local  public  agency  or  Institution. 

(7)  The  term  "elementary  and  secondary 
education"  shall  not  include  any  education 
provided  below  the  kindergarten  level  or 
beyond  prade  12. 

(8)  The  terms  "school  facilities"  and 
"public  school  facilities"  mean  classrooms 
and  related  facilities  (including  furniture. 
Instructional  materials  other  than  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes)  lor 
public  schools,  and  interesU  In  land  (In- 
cluding site,  grading,  and  improvement)  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
Urms  shall  Include  gymnasiums  and  similar 
facilities,  except  those  Intended  primarily 
for  exhibitions  for  which  adn^lssion  Is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

(9)  The  terms  "construct",  "construct- 
ing", and  "construction"  include  the  prepa- 
ration of  drawings  and  specifications  fcH" 
school  facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquir- 
ing, altering,  remodeling,  improving,  or  ex- 
tending school  facilities;  and  the  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facillUes. 

(10)  The  term  "teacher"  m«>^n<t  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Instructional  staff  of  a  public 
school  as  defined  by  the  SUte  education 
agency  of  each  State. 

(11)  The  term  "teachers'  salaries"  means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teach- 
ers tar  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
their  employment. 

TITI.E     n ^AMENOMEKTS     TO     PUBLIC     LAWS     815 

AND    674 

Extension  of  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Laio  81S 
Sec  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  SepUmber  23.  1950,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  633).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•  1961"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1964". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  *1961" 
euch  time  It  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1964",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "$40,000,000"  and  inaerUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$60,000,000". 

(c)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1958- 
1959"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  '.hereof  "1961- 
1962". 

Extension  of  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Law  874 

Sec.  202.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1960. 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1961"  each  time  it  appears 
in  sections  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a)  and  insert- 
ing "1964"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Extension    of   lairs   to  American    Samoa 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S  C.  238-244),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "American  Samoa." 
after  "Guam,"  each  time  It  appears  in  sec- 
tions 3(d).  6(c).  and  9(8). 

(b)  The  Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.G.C,  631-645).  is  amended  by 
inserting  "American  Samoa."  after  "Guam," 
in  section   15(13). 

Report  of  operations  under  these  latDt 
Sec.  204.  The  Con\mlssloner  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  Jamuary  I,  1963,  a  full  report  of 
the  operation  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  as 
extended  by  this  Act,  including  an  analysis 
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of  the  relation  between  Federal  payments 
under  these  laws  and  Federal  payments 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  his  recommen- 
dations as  to  what  the  future  relation  be- 
tween these  laws  and  that  title  should  be  If 
they  are  further  extended. 

i  Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 
'  Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Madam    Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
may  submit  some  amendments  to  the 

bill? 

I  Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
'  Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Madam    Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  three  amend- 
ments to  S.  1021  and  ask  that  they  be 

printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  printed. 

THK    VOICE     or    LOC.U.     SCHOOL     BOAJIDS 

I  Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Madam    Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  p)oint 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "School 
Boards  Assume  Voice  of  Education," 
written  by  John  Rosson,  published  in  the 
Washington  Star,  issue  of  May  7.  1961, 
in  which  there  is  a  recitation  of  action 
taken  by  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  in  Philadelphia  on  May  6. 
At  that  meeting  the  association  took  a 
stand  against  Federal  aid  to  education 
by  holding  that  the  local  school  boards 
could  handle  school  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Bo.^eds  Assume  Voice  of  Education 
(By  John  Rosson) 

Philadelphia.  May  6 —The  leadership  of 
the  Nation's  thousands  of  school  boards 
voted  here  today  to  drop  Its  cloak  of  pro- 
•vlnciallsm  and  become  a  major  spokesman 
on  national  educational  Issues. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association, 
composed  of  school  board  members  from 
60  States,  the  District,  and  2  territories,  has 
never  before  attempted  to  express  ita  feelings 
on  nationwide  educational  matters. 

The  NSBA  members,  holding  their  21st  an- 
nual convention  In  Convention  Hall,  de- 
cided their  effectiveness  would  not  be  felt 
If  they  continued  to  stand  for  local  isola- 
tionism and  did  not  speak  out  on  educa- 
tional Issues  affecting  the  Nation. 

I  MIGHT  CHALLZNCC   NEA 

The  decision  Immediately  was  interpreted 
as  placing  the  NSBA  in  a  good  position  to 
challenge  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion's ranking  as  the  foremost  spokesman 
for  American  public  school  education. 

"It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion."  one  associ- 
ation officer  said,  "that  we  will  be  disagree- 
ing with  the  NEA  often." 

The  statement  was  based  on  NEA's  strong 
stand  In  favor  of  Federal  a'd  to  education. 

After  deciding  to  jump  into  the  national 
scene,  the  school  board  group  voted  over- 
whelmingly to: 

I  1.  Oppose  Federal  aid  to  education  be- 
cause "it  would  be  naive  to  think  that  it  will 
not  mean  Government  control   ' 

2.  Oppose  any  broadening  of  the  National 
E>efense  Education  Act.  which,  among  other 
things,    provides    Government    scholarships. 

3.  Oppose  Senate  and  House  bills  giving  aid 
to  States  for  educational  television. 

CHOICE    or    TEXTBOOKS 

4.  Oppose  further  Federal  aid  of  any  kind 
'until  the  association  could  determine   the 


position  of  each  of  the  SUte  school  board 
associations." 

5.  Insure  that  choice  of  textbooks  in  the 
Nation's  schools  remain  a  local  and  State 
matter. 

In  defeat  of  Federal  aid  resolutions,  a  few 
delegations— Including  the  one  from  the  Dis- 
trict— took  a  beating 

District  School  Board  President  Wesley  S. 
Williams,  supported  by  School  Board  Mem- 
ber Louise  S.  Steele,  argued  strongly  for  Fed- 
eral aid  legislation  "because  we  need  the 
money."  They  also  argued  that  Impacted 
area  funds,  paid  to  many  school  boards  for 
years,  have  not  meant  Federal  control. 

Among  those  voting  against  Federal  aid 
were  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  delegations. 
They  also  ba.sed  their  arguments  on  the 
threat  of  Government  Intervention  In  local 
school  matters 

The  delegates  were  Dr  Barnard  Joy  of 
Arlington,  and  William  Gravatt,  of  Black- 
stone,  Va  ,  and  Dr  Richard  D  Wlegle,  of 
Annapolis,  and  Mrs.  Frances  D)dson.  Charles 
County,  Md. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  one  request  and  one  announce- 
ment to  make  before  I  make  my  first 
speech  on  the  education  bill. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  access  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate durinp;  the  days  that  the  education 
bill  will  be  under  discussion  I  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  full  membership  of  the 
committee  because  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  will  need  the  profes- 
sional assistance  of  the  staff  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  authorized  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Piesi- 
dent,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  since 
I  did  not  hear  the  opening  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  may  I  inquire 
whether  he  included  the  staff  members 
of  the  minority? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  included  the 
minority   professional  staff   members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  as 
Senators  know.  I  am  usually  delighted 
to  have  interruptions  when  I  participate 
in  debate,  but  I  stand  here  today  in  a 
dual  capacity,  speaking  not  only  for  my- 
self, but  for  the  leadership  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  administration,  in  pre.senting,  in 
this  first  speech,  the  administration's 
case  in  support  of  S.  1021.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  or- 
derly procedure  in  the  Senate  for  me  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  forbear  with  me  so 
that  my  first  speech  on  the  bill  may  be 
presented  without  interruption.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  cross-examine 
me  in  the  interesting  debate  which  I  am 
sure  we  are  starting  now,  and  which  will 
last  for  several  days  in  the  Senate.  So  I 
will  finish  the  first  speech,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  a  speech  of  description  in 
explanation  of  the  bill.  When  we  really 
get  into  the  argumentative  phases  of 
the  debate,  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.     DIRKSEN.     Madam     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr    DIRKSEN.     May   I  inquire  how 
long  the  Senator  from  Oregon  expects  to 
address  himself  to  the  first  phase  of  his 
presentation? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  have  14 V4  pages.  I 
imagine  I  can  present  it  in  30  or  35 
minutes. 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     That  address  will  be 

what  mlRht  be  termed  the  first  phase? 

Mr  MORSE.     My  case  in  chief. 

Mr.     DIRKSEN.     That     presentation 

will  be  the  first  phase  of  the  argument 

of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr  MORSE.  My  case  in  chief  I  am 
so  glad  that  my  Rood  friend  from  Illinois 
did  not  ask  me  how  many  hours  I  think 
I  may  have  to  discuss  this  subject  in 
the  next  few  days,  but  I  want  him  to 
know  that  he  will  be  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  detei-mination  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  be  exceedingly  brief  in 
the  presentation  of  the  arguments  from 
time  to  time  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  interestinK  phenomena  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  that 
speeches  have  generally  been  on  the  brief 
side.  I  pleasantly  and  jocularly  derided 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I  the  other  day.  be- 
fore a  meeting  downtown,  by  saying  that 
I  would  call  him  "Silent,"  for  his  first 
name,  since  the  injle  does  not  permit  me 
to  use  his  name,  because  since  January  3. 
I  had  not  heard  him  make  a  sp>eech  in 
the  Senate  in  excess  of  20  minutes  in 
length.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
certainly  delighted  me.  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  delighted  other  Senators,  by  his 
interestini?  brevity. 

Mr  MORSE  I  appreciate  that  com- 
pliment. I  have  been  so  delighted  to  be 
able  to  yield  the  honors  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  my  Kood  friend  from 
Illinois.  I  suspect  that  an  analysis  of 
the  Congressional  Record  will  show 
that  about  10-fold  the  amount  of  space 
has  been  consumed  by  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois — and  that  is  as  it  should 
be,  because  of  our  difference  in  position 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  However.  I 
am  delighted  that  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
talked  more  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Actually  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Ls  the  quiet  type,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 
But  I  thought  I  would  get  a  comment 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  re- 
spect to  the  rather  interesting  attribute 
that  has  suddenly  developed  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  particularly  in  the 
Senate.  I  wondered  if  he  had  some  log- 
ical way  to  account  for  it,  drawing  on 
recollection,  having  in  mind  some  of  the 
rather  long  speeches  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  treated,  and  by  which  it  has 
been  edified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  an  explanation: 
Change  of  administration. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  it?  I  won- 
dered whether  that  was  one  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  do  not  hare  as  many 
criticisms  to  make  now. 

Madam  Prejildent,  in  opening  this  his- 
toric debate  on  Federal  aid  to  education 
In  the  87th  Congress,  I  shall  touch  on 
many  old  familiar  thanes.  In  April  and 
in  May  of  1949,  12  years  ago.  many  of 
us  participated  in  this  Chamber  in  an- 
other debate  upon  this  subject  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

We  spoke  then  of  differing  formulas 
for  aid,  of  flat  grants  and  of  equalization 
of  segregation  riders,  and  of  aid  to 
church-related  schools.  Here  we  heard 
pleas  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, could  or  could  not  afford  the 
educational  costs.  Schools  whose  needs 
were  then  apparent,  in  the  interim  have 
quietly  been  (Klucating  a  generation  of 
schoolchildren  from  the  first  grade 
through  high  school.  It  is  a  generation 
which  has  been  educationally  short- 
changed. It  has  been  a  generation 
which  in  too  large  a  part  has  lost  a 
priceless  asset — the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain an  education  which  would  fit  It  un- 
der optimum  conditions  for  the  great 
tasks  which  will  confront  our  Nation 
In  the  decade  or  two  ahead.  We  have 
wasted,  in  many  instances,  the  precious 
natural  resource,  and  an  Irreplaceable 
one,  the  brainpower  potential  of  many, 
many  children.  These  are  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  to  attend  part-time 
classes.  These  are  the  boys  and  girls 
who  tried  to  learn  from  harried  and 
overworked  teachers  in  cla.sses  which 
contained    too    many    children.     These 


are  the  youngsters  who  wenj  taught  by 
teachers,  willing  enough  to  lie  sure,  but 
teachers  nevertheless,  who  could  not 
meet  the  qualifying  tests  under  State 
law  of  teacher  accreditation.  These 
are  the  children  who  were  taught  by 
teachers,  who  tried  but  who  were  wor- 
ried by  personal  problems  resulting  from 
low  salaries  and  the  bitter  necessity  of 
supplementing  insufficient  mcomes  by 
second  Jobs. 

Twelve  years  ago,  we  he&rd  a  great 
Republican  Senator  from  Oliio,  Senator 
Taft,  explode  the  fallacy,  then  ad- 
vanced, as  in  all  likelihood  it  will  be 
again  In  this  debate,  that  a  State  has  a 
vested  right  in  the  income  tajies  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government.  He  pointed 
out  then  with  relentless  lo?ric  that  to 
accept  this  theory  was  to  destroy  the 
necessary  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  reminded  us  that  we  are  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
citizens  of  our  respective  States.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  discussion  of 
12  years  ago.  It  will  be  helpful  in  the 
days  ahead  as  we  work  on  the  current 
bill.     All  this  we  heard  then,  and  more. 

In  the  debate  this  week,  many  of  the 
same  arguments  will  be  made.  Again 
charts  will  be  inserted  in  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record  purporting  to  show  that 
some  States  will  receive  aid  from  other 
States,  and  that  others  will  receive  less 
than  is  paid  out  in  taxes.  When  these 
events  occur,  if  they  do,  I  suggest  that 
we  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  Senator 
Taft. 

But.  Madam  President,  as  I  have  In- 
dicated, there  has  been  one  change  in 
the  interim.  A  generation  has  grown 
up  which  knows  World  War  II  as  his- 


tory only.  It  is  a  generation  graduating 
from  high  school  with  but  dim  and  child- 
ish memories  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
It  is  a  numerically  large  generation.  We 
have  had  a  tremendous  ix)pulation 
growth  since  the  two  wars,  and,  al- 
though the  rate  of  increase  may  be  at 
la.st  slowing  down,  in  absolute  numbers 
it  is  continuing  to  grow. 

Time  is  running  ever  more  short  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  being 
placed  upon  our  educational  plant.  The 
load  in  absolute  numbers  each  year  upon 
our  overburdened  classrooms  and  our 
dedicated  teachers  continues  to  grow. 
Unless  we  find  ways  and  means  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren, as  expressed  in  terms  of  class- 
rooms, pupil-teacher  ratios,  and  salaries 
of  teaching  personnel,  we  nm  the  risk 
of  finding  ourselves  in  ever  increasing 
difficulty  and  of  being  faoed  by  a  more 
and  more  dilapidated  educational  sys- 
tem. 

What  is  our  situation  today?  What  is 
the  factual  basis  for  the  need  S.  1021 
is  designed  to  meet  in  part  ?  Pacing  page 
298  of  the  hearing  record  is  a  large 
chart  entitled:  "Pall  1960  Statistics  on 
Enrollment.  Teachers,  and  School  Hous- 
ing in  Full  Time  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Day  Schools,  by  State." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  chart  be  printed  in  the 
Recx>rd  at  this  point  in  my  remaAs, 
since  it  contains  the  basic  documenta- 
tion for  the  case  the  projwnents  of  the 
bill  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fall  1960  Mlatislu*  on  enroUmtnt,  teachers,  and  school  hov^ing  in  full-time  public  elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  by  Stait 


Reflon  and  State 


(1) 


rnlU-d  SUtes  (M  States 
and  Diatrlet  or  Coi 
b««)  * 


Numher  of  pupils  enrolled 


ToUl 


(2) 


North  AtlanUe. 


Connecticut 

I>elaw«re.„. 

Maine 

Manrland. 

MsanchaKttjt „ 

New  Uampsfaife 

New  Jeraej 1211 

New  York.. 

PeniMylvaaia 

Rhode  Island. 

Vermon  t . 

Dislnet  of  CoiumNa.. 

Great  Lakes  aoU  Plains... 


Illinois 

Indiana .__ 

Iowa 12 

KanMMU 

Mlchlitan I.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri I" 

Nebraaka . 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

South  Dakota I 

Wisconain  >*.. 


4n.47S 

a,  aw 
ao4.7n 
fl07.»a 

837,  (M3 

1,064. 406 
2,  7m,  000 
l,060.ni 

74.  801 
121.448 


Elemen- 
tary • 

(3) 


K«r,w 


t,39S.8SS 


8eoond- 
ary« 

(4) 


11.847,781 


1.178.  7» 


10.311.806 


1.741.  TOO 

•l«3.fi31 

677.736 

466.000 

1.68a  740 
681 336 
824.305 
2*1  907 
l.'»,I63 

l.(^M),863 
149,348 
736,000 


343.611 

136,8fi2 

47.672 

34,634 

•165.  »«8 

•48.«X6 

S.W.022 

340.341 

y»,  ».;■ 

277,278 

72.468 

»3,.'i01 

73B.882 

314.543 

1,680.000 

'•1,180.000 

1.133,876 

81 7. 01  .^ 

'•79.0fi3 

»b4.Mn 

63.303 

21,  4W 

80,806 

40,643 

7.046,836 


Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.287,637 
•700,406 

381.276 

863,000 
l,046.6r 

413.768 
•828.  04.1 

103.310 
•100.807 
1.306,758 
•  111,212 

617,000 


Kumher  of  elaasroom 
teachers 


ToUl 


(6) 


1.409,000 


M8,004 


»,000 
3,688 

8.176 

'23,800 

36,161 

4,804 

46,266 

119,800 

74,663 

6,266 
3.110 
4.375 


Elemen- 
tary • 

(6) 


Ml. OSS 


104. 141 


1164.970 


464.172 
•  274.  (Of, 

196,459 
lis.  (KM 
636.203 

278,578 

'loe^s-V) 

80,678 
•87,266 
644.003 
•38,136 


^Hp,  Ofy^ 


72,114 

•36.000 

26,264 

21,610 

63,042 

29,003 

3a084 

13.804 

7.538 

73,730 

7.877 

28.960 


12.232 

1.977 

.\600 

•12.306 

20.983 

Z7«8 

30.226 

62.300 

38.365 

2.604 

2,100 

2,599 


Serond- 
ary  • 

(7) 


548,000 


164.463 


290.041 


40.108 

•2.^248 

14.903 

12.  UKO 

36,001 

15,  1.13 

20,727 

8.811 

.'1,202 

45.524 

6. 006 

10.900 


7,773 

1.711 

2,  .Vie 

'11.218 

14.570 

1.736 

16.041 

57,200 

3ri.  298 

2,  .161 

1,010 

1,782 


Nam  her  of  teachers 
teaohintt  under  sub- 
standard credenUals  > 


Total 


(8) 


n.sss 


25.375 


•1.700 

520 

3?« 

•6,2t« 

•1,1.10 

450 

6,180 

5,850 

965 

346 

1,300 


Klemeo-  Se«>nd 
ary » 


tary  • 
(0) 


67.240 


16.400 


•1,300 
435 

298 

•4.4.17 

•580 

300 

4,733 

2,630 

.mi 

187 
238 
871 


149,943 


23.006 

•  9,  752 

11,361 

8.630 

27,251 

13,  MO 

0,3.17 

.1,083 

2.3-26 

2^.206 

1,983 

0,060 


24,964 


6,736 
3,000 

320 


20,278 


(10) 


24,303 


Deirrec  or  num- 
ber of  semester 
hours  required 

(or  lowest 

retmlar  teachtng 

certificate  ' 


Elemen-  Second 
ary« 


tary » 

(11) 


8.886 


•600 

04 

81 

•1.743 

•570 

go 

1,447 

3.220 

4«4 

150 

88 
429 


4.686 


8,353 

617 

149 

666 

34 

4,951 
330 

1,000 


5.144 

2,250 

220 


6,888 

401 

68 

476 

24 

8,779 

273 

750 


591 
7.10 
100 


1,460 

116 

81 

90 

10 

1,172 
66 


B 
B 
06 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


(12) 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B-J-30 
B 
B 
B 
1'  B 


Number  of  pnpll.«  in  excess 
of  uormal  capadty  of  the 
accessible  publicly  owned 
school  plants  in  use 


Total 


(13) 


Elemen- 
tary» 

(14) 


1,868,000    1.181.000     687,000 


Second- 
ary ' 

(15) 


623,  538       297.  Sai      226. 947 


"OO 

B 

B 

B 

120 

B 

64 

40 

64 

B 

"SO 

64 


B 
B 
B 
B 
120 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


21,841 
1,846 

14,145 

57.836 

39,961 
4,323 

79,886 
224,800 

52.081 
6.509 
4.6.12 

15.658 


122.998 
1.1.000 
13,775 
('•) 

54.  075 
28.096 
3.1,300 
6,835 
4,687 
60,604 
13,871 
21,200 


10, 741 
1.138 

•9.261 

30,092 

22.158 
3,073 

48.519 
I"  135,600 

18.175 

••3,546 

3,178 

12,115 


104,926 
11,250 

6.900 

0*) 

32.445 

15.203 

•26,300 

8,141 
•3,096 
43,147 
•8,764 
10,700 


18,073 

3,750 

6,875 

CM 

21,630 
13,792 
•9,000 

1.6(t4 
•  1,  501 
17,  457 
'5,107 
10.500 
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Region  and  StAt« 


(1) 


r»««theast. 


AUhania.. 

Arkansas 

Florida 

(teor^ia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia 


West  and  Southwesr 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 


Number  of  classroom 
teachers 


Total      ! 
(2) 


Klemen- 

tary  • 

(8) 


8.791.7«2 


^.OGl.SW 


Second- 
ary > 

(4) 


2. 827, 434 


Total 


(5) 


317.330 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

blaho 

Montana 

N>va<la 

Sew  Mexico .... 

Dtlahonia . 

Orepjn 

Texas . -.. 

Ttah 

Woshlaeton 

Wyoniiiig    -. 


789.134 
422.160 
970,  IftS 
991.539 
«18,a04 
714,000 
575,  000 
102,026 
580.920 
794.760 
847,238 
437,  CM 


1^444.200 

"  240, 021 

575,  .03 

'•646.280 

443.452 

.■>50,000 

387,000 

•.S39,916 

:r75, 152 

ti04,  017 
382,872 
206,915 


8,679,223 


Uaska 

Hawaii 

Outlying  parts 

American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Ciuam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islaiuls 


306,866 

3,363,600 

a92,217 

1.58, 918 

146.315 

64,378 

222.968 

i>  530.000 

388.  SSO 

2.151,236 

287.785 

686,483 

78,1)82 


6,071,604 


48,806 

144,692 

ft.  378 

11.443 

18.660 

570.461 

6.879 


236.491 

2,282.000 

243,295 

"88,879 

•99.696 

42.424 

>•  133.138 

1'  328.500 

•270.433 


"344.934 

>*  182. 139 
403,632 

'•28.V250 
174,  752 
155,000 
188,000 

•262.110 
205,768 
190,743 
2M.356 
170, 741 

2, 607. 619 


1, 


678,809 

142,986 

476,338 

48,615 


33,579 
85,409 

3,423 
6,541 
9,056 
386,706 
4.741 


70,375 

1,071,600 

148,922 

"70.039 

•46,619 

21,954 

'•89.815 

"  210,  500 

•118,157 

472,427 

94,799 

162,095 

30,317 


26,461 
15.022 
.17,265 
32.820 
23.499 
26.568 
18.661 
37.458 
20,856 
29,641 
32,663 
16,356 

X27,404 


Btemen- 
tary  ' 

(6> 


197,778 


14.660 
7,830 
20,807 
21,290 
1.5,730 
1,5.956 
10.915 
36.911 
12.330 
21.934 
19,737 
9,668 


8*con<l- 
ary  » 

(7) 


119,552 


11,771 

7.202 

16,458 

11,530 
7. -60 

10,642 
7,776 

10.547 
N,  526 
7,707 

12,926 
6,668 


Number  of  teachers 
teaching  under  sub- 
standard credentials  ' 


Total 


(•) 


16.876 


2.227 

2,214 

493 

196 

3,966 

1,650 

588 

1,660 

>7  38 

1.076 

%116 

1,129 


Elemen' 


tary  • 
(9) 


a6B7 


204,919 


9,727 
56,383 

1,955 
4,902 
4,631 
183,756 
2.138 


11,184 

119.250 

1^683 

6.348 

6.879 

2,729 

9,191 

20, 3W 

17,066 

80.684 

8,536 

24,594 

3.961 


1.816 
4,057 

301 
3.56 
506 
13.672 
282 


8,309 

74,500 

9,323 

3,  409 

4.479 

l.»HH 

5,116 

11.600 

10,866 

54,880 

4.639 

14.241 

2,219 


122,485 


34,716 


Z«15 

44,750 

7,860 

zsao 

2.400 
881 
4,075 
8,690 
6,229 

36, 3M 
8.867 

10,353 
1,742 


1.828 
2,928 

286 
190 
310 
8,180 
130 


488 
2,029 

«S 
166 
199 
5,543 
102 


51 

11,000 

184 

1,440 

770 

"i78 


1,305 
1,739 

461 

190 
2,545 
1,106 

873 

1,460 

"18 

850 
1,808 

838 


17.708 

46 
8,000 

142 
1,11H 

312 

"'\» 

'i.'iii 

3,574 
T77 

1,700 
554 


Second- 
ary * 

(10) 


3,686 


922 
475 
32 
6 
420 
644 
215 
221 

»;i5 

225 
818 
801 


Degree  or  num- 
ber of  semester 
hours  required 

(or  lowest 

rcrular  teaching 

oertiflcute  ' 


Etanen- 
tary  > 

(11) 


B 
B 

B 

n 

96 
H 
H 
I» 
II 
B 
B 
B 


7,008 


3 

•0 

878 


5 

3,000 

43 

331 
2b 

""37 


2,936 

137 

400 

78 


8 
27 


6 
2.106 


B 
B 

90 
H 
•V4 
62 
B 
R 
B 
H 
B 
B 
B 

90 
B 

en 

»»B 

60 
6M 


8e<«nd 

ary  * 

(12) 


B+80 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


Numl)er  of  pupUs  In  exo-os 
of  normal  caiMcity  of  thu 
aoopsslble  publicly  owned 
school  plants  In  use 


Total 


(18) 


636,278 


ia.a6« 

29,663 
73,086 
76,168 
S8.8iB 
16.736 
30,90(2 
58,644 
28,846 
81.746 
61,041 
1».0S» 


363,304 


R 
B 

••B 

»'  B 

B 

B 


17, 4n 

61,000 
19.386 
10,863 

^5^0 

4.660 
16.478 
30,000 

7,896 
76,904 
16.861 
S3.3M 

2.667 


Elemen- 
tary • 

(14) 


886,879 


>*87,543 

•*  17,886 
88,165 

M  40, 985 
41,847 
12.094 
27,867 

•86,480 

11.  ro 

14,815 

88.406 

9,108 


196.663 


.5.056 
7,751 

456 

233 


l«».440 
1.616 


10.369 
66,000 
11,603 

■•5.489 

•\I46 

3,139 

'•8,786 
16,000 

•  ^ow 

50,363 
8,625 

13.663 
1.M3 


Hecond- 
ar>  ' 

(15) 


340,869 


>•  .16,  av. 

'■'ll,8,V> 
34.931 

••  26.  22X 
16.  fiX\ 

12.  (QA 
•17.094 
11.975 
16.931 
32.635 
_  9,903 


4.4.W 
6.626 


136.647 
1.168 


7,3W 
6,000 
7,633 

>•  4,863 

•  1,3M 
l.UI 

'•  7, 742 
4,000 

•1.807 

36^641 

8.>» 

i9.aaa 


4.%5 


83. 798 


Region  and  i^tate 


(1) 


t'liifc'l  SUtes  (50  States  and  District 
of  Columbia)* 


North  Atlantic - 


C^oniMcticat 

Delaware 

.Maine 

.Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey — 

.New  York .... 

I'ennsylviinla 

Rhode  Island 

Veruiont 

District  of  Columbia. 


.Number  of  pupils  attending 
school  for  less  than  a  full  or 
normal  scboolday 


Total 


(16) 


»  685,  496 


283.288 


18,987 
98 

4,613 
36,244 

4.196 

2.133 
50.163 
a  137, 770 
13,465 

4,326 


Great  Lakes  :ind  Mains 


Illinois 

Indiiuia 

Iowa 

Kcin.'vis 

Mirhigan 

\Uiines<nj 

Missouri 

.Ncbrasku- 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin 


Elemen- 
tary' 


(17) 


«  505, 861 


Second- 
ary • 


(18) 


"179,635 


153,026 


130,263 


6,682 

98 

•1,295 

19,662 

3,082 


41,744 
>•»  70,669 
7,168 
W241 


2,394 


a  109, 120 


50.407 
('•) 


('♦) 

13,614 
12,286 


703 


31.022 
1.088 


2,394 


»  94, 119 


49,775 
(»•) 


('«) 

11,833 
8,599 


703 


22,179 
•1.080 


12,306 


•  3, 318 

16,592 

1,113 

2,133 

17,419 

•8  67,101 

6,297 

>«3.g85 


Inventory  of  instnictlon  rooms 


Available. 

beflBning 

1966-00 

■ebool 

year 


(19) 


1,286.960 


Completed 

durlDg 

1969-60 

school 

ye«r 


(30) 


69,400 


298,226 


a  15,001 


632 


(") 


('♦) 

1,781 

3,687 


8,843 
•68 


17.086 

3,150 

7.368 

18,956 

33.104 

4,028 

36,536 

96,900 

69,638 

4.583 

3.113 

3,742 


13,601 


378,924 


67,659 
33,980 
19, 915 
23,378 
51,242 
26,798 
29,119 
14,797 

7,378 
66,669 

7,249 
30,790 


1.258 

236 

860 

1,100 

689 

241 

1,964 

3.960 

2,941 

267 

224 

272 


Abandone<l 
tor  Instruc- 
tional 
purpoeee 
during  the 

1969-60 
school  yeiir 

(21) 


17.800 


3,772 


1,872 
1,933 

546 

C*) 

3,600 

1,363 

1.188 

468 

350 
3,273 

267 
1,5130 


866 

7 
118 
168 
159 

83 

266 

910 

1,616 

54 
107 

41 


ATaihtble. 

beginning 

1960-61 

school 

year 


(32) 


Additional  hwlftH'tfcm  ronms 
nt-e^Iixl  (as  of  fall  1960) 


Total 


(33. 


1,338.560    :42,  160 


307,965 


(") 


676 
178 
818 

300 
861 
386 
807 
512 
663 
198 
610 


17,909 
8,8« 

7.644 

19,891 

33,684 

4.187 

36.344 

99,960 

71,068 

4,786 

8.230 

3.973 


68.856 

35,686 

30,148 

(") 

54,542 

27,739 

30,221 

14,962 

7,216 
66,279 

7,313 
31,800 


86,076 


1,060 
166 
888 

2,  912 

3.342 
394 

8.889 
16,000 

6.  .548 
407 
849 


To  accom- 
modate 

eioeM  en- 
rollment 
ret>orte<l 
in  cnl.  13 


(24) 


66.141 


19.073 


39,213 


8,  Ovv 
1,321 

7a5 

1*2, 007 

10,  762 

3,816 

4,364 

368 

902 

3,916 

830 

1,600 


806 

03 

548 

2.067 

1,382 

163 

1806 

8,200 

2.146 

230 

194 

546 

14,884 


To  replace 

UDMtla- 

factory 

facilities 

(exclusive 

of  tboee  In 

col.  34) 

(25) 


7«^019 


17.008 


Iiutnictitiii 

rooms 

■cbedale<l 

tor  eom- 

ptetk>n 

during 

1960-AI 

school 

year 


(36) 


69,563 


13.567 


4,691 

500 

505 

'  1,139 

1,931 

1,016 

1,524 

189 

156 

3,020 

463 

780 


356 

« 
880 
866 

1.010 

143 

1,088 

7,800 

4.402 

177 

665 

231 

34,329 


4,008 
821 
300 

MM8 

8,831 

2,800 

2,830 

169 

746 

1,899 

367 

800 


672 

130 

414 

1,192 

800 

185 

1,338 

.V8no 

2.  Til 

1(U 

VI 

132 

19.822 


4,403 
2,162 

600 
»*875 
8,810 
1,190 
1,891 

332 

:i9u 

3,5.51 

219 

1,500 


S««  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 
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Fall  1960  statistics  on  enroUment,  teachers,  and  achool  housin 

g  in  full-time  public 

elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  hy  State — Continued 

Number  of  pupils  attending 
school  for  less  than  a  full  or 
normal  scboolday 

Inventory  of  Instruction  rooms 

Additional  instruction  rooms 
needed  (as  of  fall  1960) 

Instruction 

rooms 
scheduled 

Region  and  6Ut« 
(1) 

Totol 
06) 

Elemen- 
tary > 

07) 

Second- 
ary • 

08) 

Available, 

beginning 

19,59-60 

school 

year 

(19) 

Completed 

during 

19,59-60 

school 

yoar 

(20) 

Abandoned 
for  Instruc- 
tional 
purposes 
(furing  the 

1969-60 
school  year 

(21) 

Available, 

bepnning 

1960-61 

school 

year 

(22) 

Total 
(23) 

To  accom- 
modate 
excess  en- 
rollment 
reported 
in  ooL  13 

(24) 

To  replace 

unsatis- 
factory 
facilities 
(exclusive 
of  those  in 
col.  24) 

(25) 

for  com- 
pletion 
during 
1960-61 
school 
year 

(26) 

8outheMt 

"lis,  329 

"106,294 

aiZ035 

297,384 

16.102 

•,486 

803,061 

45.968 

21.363 

24.605 

16.113 

Alabama 

ArkanMB. 

Fkirida „ 

27.041 

2,432 

44.863 

17,534 

2.789 
3.224 

*"'i'076 

CM 

355 

16.717 

1.308 

■•30.338 
'•2.482 

39.766 

17.534 

2,789 

3.224 

"•3.076 

(") 

355 

16.597 

1.208 

"•6.818 
('•) 
6,097 
(••) 

23.687 
13.867 
30.866 
33,803 
21204 
36.077 
16.983 
38,  166 
20.  104 
27.830 
28.405 
16,892 

2,324 

675 
2,384 

867 
1.010 
1,426 
1.801 
1.608 

787 
1.144 
1,794 

282 

271 
366 
186 
346 
562 
239 
1,066 
457 
405 
392 
911 
254 

26,740 

14.  176 
33.064 
34.324 
22.662 
26.264 
17.728 
39.317 
20.486 
28.582 
29.288 
16.430 

7,335 
2,410 
4.744 
3,714 
8,906 
1,457 
2.  .597 
3.714 
1.859 
2.984 
4.326 
1.922 

4.926 
1.130 
2.505 
2.460 
1,946 

689 
1.163 
1.62U 

858 
1.0.54 
2,332 

680 

2.409 

1.280 
2.236 
1.254 
6.960 
768 
1.434 
2.094 
1.001 
1,930 
1,994 
1,242 

2,645 

721 
1,851 

532 
1,331 
1.099 
1.571 
1,510 

721 
1.726 
1.967 

439 

Oeorgia 

Kentucky . ..........        ..... 

Ivoijisiana 

Mississippi 

North  C'arollna 

South  Carolina 

Tanneaee 

""(•")'"" 
('«) 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

130 

West  and  Southweet 

173.707 

150.371 

32.336 

306.353 

22.385 

4,036 

324.702 

20,162 

10,375 

9,787 

19.602 

Arizona    

14.300 

122.000 

9,739 

4.  MS 

7.784 

110.000 

8,767 

"•JCiii" 

4.648 

^466 

U,000 

063 

"■•*i.a9i' 

10,335 

lOK.OOO 

14,347 

6.045 

6.806 

Z827 

7,941 

25.997 

14.987 

75.251 

7,598 

23,333 

3,887 

1.266 
10.000 

1,459 
234 
253 
271 
4X 
975 
760 

4.365 
728 

1,490 
175 

150 
1,000 
470 
123 
108 

76 
121 
825 
168 
307 
185 
447 

56 

11.450 

117.000 

15.336 

6,146 

6.950 

2.522 

8.240 

36.147 

15.579 

79.309 

8.141 

24,376 

3,606 

1,085 

4,000 

1.371 

812 

443 

.■»2 

1,104 

2,300 

699 

4,438 

962 

2,383 

363 

097 

2,000 

762 

400 

250 

167 

562 

800 

348 

2,488 

576 

1.218 

107 

388 

2,000 
609 
412 
103 
135 
542 

1,500 
351 

1,950 
386 

1,166 
156 

Cali/omta 

10.000 

Colorado ..  . 

Idaho 

Montana... ..-^......... ... 

Nevada  ...................... 

New  Meiioo .......... . .. 

Oklaiioma 

584 
282 
363 
157 
458 

1.000 
588 

3,629 
401 

1.422 
241 

Orecoo 

1681 
4.987 

9,187 
616 

•X3S0 

4.987 

9,187 

400 

•1,381 

Texas _ 

Utah 

W'Bshingtoti.. .............. ....... 

316 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

1.079 
4.994 

351 
406 
561 
11,577 
190 

90 

381 

13 
36 
14 

738 
8 

36 
174 

13 

30 

50 

108 

1 

1,143 
6,101 

251 
412 

525 

12,207 

197 

205 
446 

36 

7 
243 

4,860 
97 

200 

246 

16 
7 

i'2i6' 

52 

96 
200 

30 

243' 

644 

45 

119 
330 

1 

22 

53 

600 

39 

Hawaii ., 

3;  063 

2,063 

OtttlTtDf  parts; 

AminiDan  Samoa . . 

CaoaJ  Zone.  

pSS»iifc»v."r".""i""i"""""" 

"336,338 

:::::::::: 

388,711 

... 
"'6i,"6i4' 

VIrftabluul, 

I  of  the  teachers  inrhided  in  cols  8  throogh  10  may  have  met  the  minimum 
I  education  requirements  given  In  cols.  11  and  12  but  lack  either  the  reqtilred 
tr  hours  of  professional  education  or  directed  teaching. 
•"B"  means  tbe  bachelor's  degree,  the  equivalent  of  120428  semester  hours;  "M" 
means  the  master's  degree. 

•  Unleas  other*  ise  noted,  data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  classified 
by  type  of  orgamtation  of  the  school,  rather  than  by  grade  group. 

•  Totals  for  cols.  2  to  10, 16  to  19,  and  '23  to  26,  whfle  ihown  to  tbe  last  digit,  are  not 
In  fact  precise  to  that  degree  but  merely  rpi>resint  tbe  sum  of  unrounded  and  rounded 
figures  furnished  by  the  various  SUtes;  toUls  in  cols.  13  to  15  and  20  to  22  include 
estimates  lor  nonre porting  States. 

•  .state  advises  that  "these  teachers  are  working  toward  standard  certificates; 
tlieir  certiflcates  are  emergency  but  not  substandard." 

•  DaU  lor  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by  grade  group  (kinder- 
garten through  grade  8  for  elementary,  and  grades  9  to  12  far  secondary). 

'  Includes  librarians  and  guidance  persoimel. 

•  Data  estimated  by  local  school  superintendents. 
•As  or  June  1960. 

»•  DaU  for  elementary  and  secondary  sofaools  are  reported  by  grade  group  (Under- 
gartm  through  grade  6  for  elementary,  and  grades  7  to  12  for  secondary). 

"  Renresents  refjuirement  for  teaching  In  Junior  high  and  vocational  high  schools; 
master  s  degree  n'<|ulre<1  for  leaching  In  senior  high  schools. 

n  DaU  relate  to  requirement  for  teachers  who  pass  the  teachers'  examination; 
requirement  without  examination  Is  a  bachelor's  degree. 


"  Excludes  vocational  schools. 

'«  DaU  not  available. 

i»  Represents  requirement  for  teaching  In  rural  schools;  requirement  for  teaching 
in  town  .schools  is  60  semester  hours. 

"  Data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by  grade  group  (kinder- 
garten throuRh  pradc  T  for  elementary,  and  grades  8  to  12  for  secondary!. 

I"  Data  for  19.59-W  school  year. 

"  Estimated  data  for  1960-61  school  year. 

"  No  repiilar  «  riification  requirements  for  teacliing  grades  1  to  9;  bachelor's  degree 
required  for  teacliing  prades  10  to  12. 

»'  Represents  requirement  for  teaching  In  schools  for  U.S.  cltliens;  In  schools  tor 
Latin  Americans  tbe  requirement  is  a  Republic  of  Panama  normal  school  certificate 
or  its  equivalent. 

'1  Represents  requirement  for  teaching  grades  7  and  8  in  .schooLs  for  U.S.  citiiens 
and  in  secondary  sclwols  for  l^atin  Americans;  master's  degree  required  for  teaching 
grades  9  to  12  in  schools  for  U.S.  citiiens. 

a  Incomplete:  toul  for  States  reporting. 

a  Includes  New  York  City  dat.a  for  1959. 

>•  Incomplete. 

.Source:  I'.P.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education, 
advance  daU  from  forthcoming  Office  of  Education  Circular  No.  634,  Jan.  13, 1961. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore discussing  further  these  statistics, 
I  should  hke  to  indicate  the  points  I 
shall  cover  in  this  opening  statement  on 
the  bill. 

I  propose  to  discuss  first  the  need  for 
an  Improvement  in  our  schools  through- 
out the  country.  Second,  I  shall  touch 
upon  the  precedents  for  the  National 
Government  assuming  a  portion  of  the 
burden  of  meeting  the  need.  Third.  I 
shall  advert  very  briefly  to  the  constitu- 
tional issues  involved.  Lastly,  I  shall 
describe  the  contents  of  the  bill.  S.  1021, 
which  is  before  us  for  debate  today.  The 
pending  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
favorably  by  a  committee  vote  of  12  to  2. 

THE    NEED    TOR    AID    TO    EDHCATION 

As  of  the  fall  of  1960  there  were  36,- 
305.104    pupils    enrolled    in    our    public 


elementary  and  secondary  schools.  To 
teach  these  boys  and  girls,  the  chart 
shows  we  have  a  combined  teaching  staff 
of  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools  which  totals  1,409,995  teachers. 

But  of  the  more  than  36  million  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  there  were  1.- 
868.000  of  them  being  taught  in  over- 
crowded classrooms. 

Almost  2  million  of  our  children  are 
being  housed  in  schools  and  classrooms 
in  excess  of  the  normal  capacity  of  the 
school  plants.  Almost  700.000  boys  and 
girls,  last  year,  attended  school  for  less 
than  a  full  or  normal  schoolday  because 
the  classrooms  in  the  schools  of  the  com- 
munity simply  could  not  accommodate 
them.  We  needed  last  fall  142,160  more 
classrooms  In  the  public  schools  than  we 
had. 


Arguments  will  be  advanced.  I  feel 
sure,  that  a  need  of  this  magnitude  can 
be  met  by  sources  other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  statistical  data 
will  be  attacked  perhaps,  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  not  completely  accurate  to  the 
last  pupil  or  classroom.  Senators  may 
be  told  that  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  means  of  again  rising  to 
the  continuing  emergencies  of  school 
construction  and  operating  costs  of 
existing  plants,  and  they  may  be  re- 
minded again  and  again  that  80  percent 
of  the  bonds  for  school  purposes  last 
year  were  floated. 

For  the  sake  of  argximent  only,  let  us 
assume  that  there  may  be  some  minor 
variations  in  the  statisti<;s  on  classroom 
shortages.  Perhaps  we  do  not  need 
142,160    classrcKims;    perhaps    we    need 
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odU  140^00.  Still  with  all  the  fine  rec- 
ord of  achievement  of  our  local  commu- 
nities in  floating  bond  issues,  the  brutal 
fact  remains  that  tliere  are  140,000 
schoolrooms  not  there. 
I  The  children  who  should  be  in  these 
missing  140,000  plus  rooms  are  among 
the  1.868,000  children  who  are  being 
cheated  out  of  an  education  to  which  we 
believe  they  are  entitled.  Whose  loss  is 
this?  It  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  the  child 
who  is  not  receiving  an  education  under 
optimum  learning  conditions;  it  is  a  loss 
to  the  teacher  who  cannot  use  his  or  her 
skills  to  maximum  advantage  because  of 
crowded  conditions.  It  is  a  major  loss, 
in  the  final  analysis,  to  all  of  us  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  the  years  to 
come.  Why?  Because  skills,  techniques 
and  information  needed  by  all  of  our 
citizens  in  the  complex  society  created  by 
our  technology  have  not  been  taught  ef- 
fectively in  many  cases. 

There  is  another  shocking  statistic  in 
that  chart,  and  I  refer  now  to  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  are  working  with  our 
children  who  do  not  possess  the  proper 
credentials  to  teach.  By  definition,  they 
are  substandard  teachers.  There  were 
91,552  such  teachers  last  fall  who  could 
be  found  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  in  each  of  the  possessions  of 
Ithe  United  States.  There  were  25.375 
of  them  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
24.964  of  them  in  the  areas  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Plains;  16.376  of  them  in  the 
great  States  of  the  South,  and  the  West 
and  Southwest  had  24,716  of  them. 
I  Many  of  these  are  very  able  teachers. 
I  feel  sure,  but  the  fact  remains  for  one 
reason  or  another,  they  could  not  meet 
the  accreditation  requirements  of  the 
State  laws  of  the  50  States, 
j  I  ^?oke  of  the  pupils  who  arc  in  exces.s 
of  the  normal  capacity  of  the  classrooms 
in  the  school  plant  throughout  the  coun- 
try. On  the  chart  we  find  the  figure  of 
1.86«.000.  More  than  one -half  million 
are  in  the  North  Atlantic  States;  293.- 
204  of  them  are  in  the  West  and  South- 
west; 626.278  are  in  the  States  of  the 
Southeast  and.  with  the  exception  of 
171,000  or  so,  the  balance  come  from  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Plains  States. 
I  Here.  then,  we  have  the  parameters  of 
the  problem.  Too  many  children,  in  too 
few  schoolrooms,  and  teaching  them,  too 
many  teachers  who  cannot  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  for  teacher 
accreditation  under  State  law. 

How  can  this  complex  of  need  be  best 
met? 

It  is  pre  posed  in  S.  1021  that  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  exercise  its  authority 
under  the  general  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution  to  provide  money  to  the 
States  for  these  three  purposes:  School 
construction;  teachers  salaries;  and  for 
special  projects  in  an  amount  which  will 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  first  years 
appropriation  for  all  purposes. 

Madam  President,  I  have  spoken  up 
till  now  of  the  needs  of  the  p&st.  What 
of  the  needs  of  the  future?  Testi- 
mony presented  on  page  94  of  our 
hearings  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Ribicoff.  indicates 
that  the  enrollment  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  will  increase  from 
our  present  36-million-plus  students  to 


more  than  44  million  in  the  years  196&- 
69;  that  increases  in  enrollment  will  re- 
quire, according  to  his  best  judgment,  an 
additional  437,000  instructional  i)erson- 
nel  and  600,000  new  classrooms  before 
the  decade  ends.  The  greatest  need  will 
be  upon  us.  he  feels — and  I  join  with 
him  in  the  feeling — in  the  next  5  years. 

I  should  like  to  take  just  a  moment 
to  express  heartfelt  appreciation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Ribicoff.  I  know  that  I 
speak  the  unanimous  point  of  view  of 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee,  on 
both  sides  of  the  table,  and  of  every 
member  of  the  full  committee,  on  both 
sides  of  the  table.  I  be-speak  their  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  to  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff for  the  magnificent  way  in  which 
he  has  cooperated  with  the  committee 
during  the  past  many  weeks  as  we 
worked  together  trying  to  hammer  out 
on  the  anvil  of  conscionable  compromise. 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  we  found 
them,  the  bill  which  we  today  bring  to 
the  Senate  for  action. 

In  my  many  years  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  associating 
with  many  dedicated  public  servants, 
but  Secretary  Ribicoff  is  outstanding 
among  them.  Here  Is  a  man  who  Is 
always  interested  in  asking  the  question : 
What  are  the  facts?  And  then  in  fol- 
lowing to  where  those  facts  lead.  Here 
Is  a  man  who  feels  very  deeply  the  need 
of  bringing  to  an  end  a  cruel  waste  of 
human  resources  In  this  country,  re- 
sources which  are  now  being  wasted 
because  we  are  not  developing  to  the 
maximum  Intellectual  potential  so  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  boys  and 
girls. 

So,  for  the  record.  I  say  to  Secretary 
Ribicoff.  "Thanks,  and  thanks  asrain. 
for  the  wonderful  assistance  you  have 
been  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  members  of  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee." 

Madam  President,  at  this  point  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  message  to  Congress  dated 
February  20.  1961.  In  this  message 
President  Kennedy  said: 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  oiir  progress  in  education.  Our  re- 
quirements for  world  leadership,  our  hopes 
for  economic  growth,  and  the  demands  of 
citizenship  Itself,  in  an  era  such  as  this,  all 
require  the  maximum  development  of  every 
young  American's  capacity. 

The  human  mind  Is  our  fundamental  re- 
source. A  balanced  Federal  prograna  must  go 
well  beyond  Incentives  for  Investment  In 
plant  and  equipment.  It  must  Include  equal- 
ly determined  measures  to  Invest  In  human 
beings— both  In  their  basic  education  and 
training  and  In  their  more  advanced  prep- 
aration for  professional  worlc.  Without  such 
measures,  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
be  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  for  ex- 
panding the  base  of  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength. 

With  this.  Madam  President,  I  shall 
turn  to  my  second  major  point.  How- 
ever, before  doing  so.  I  wish  to  make  a 
comment  concerning  one  of  the  states- 
manlike statements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  of  February  20,  1961. 
Another  great  President  in  our  tiistory 
also  once  spoke  on  the  subject  of  en- 
lighten.ng  our  people.    I  think  that  Pres- 


ident  Kennedy's   message   to   Congress 

dated  February  20  is  but  an  extension  of 
the  great  tenet  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
uttered  when  he  said  that  "a  democracy 
can  be  no  stronger  than  the  enlighten- 
ment of  Its  people." 

When  President  Kennedy.  In  1961, 
said: 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  In  education — 

he.  to  all  Intents  and  purposes.  In  my 
judgment,  underlined  that  tenet  of 
Jefferson's. 

rmccrocNTB  ros  rxDXKAi.  aid  to 

rUBUC    SCHOOLS 

Madam  President,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  AFL-CIO.  in  1960 
prepared  a  brochure  which  may  be  found 
on  pages  865  through  879  of  the  printed 
hearings.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  printed  material  startmg  with  the 
headline  "State  Grants  at  Admission  to 
Union'  on  page  868  and  continuing 
through  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations on  page  879  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  Oeakts  at  Admission  to  UmoK 


Act  of  admission,  March  2.  1810  (3  SUt.  491 , 
sec.  6). 

Grant  to  Alabama :  Section  16  or  Its  equiva- 
lent In  each  township  for  schools;  all  salt 
sprlrigs  In  the  State;  36  sections  for  a  sem- 
inary; 1.620  acres  for  the  seat  at  government; 
and  3  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  In  the  State  Is  to  be  reserved 
for  construction  of  public  roads  and  canals 
and  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers  by 
the  SUtc. 

AKZZONA 

Act  of  admission.  June  20.  1010  {36  Stat. 
572-573 ) . 

Orant  to  Arizona:  Sections  16,  36.  2.  and  32 
or  their  equivalent  In  each  township  for 
schools:  in  lieu  of  grants  under  acts  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  1841.  September  28.  1850.  and  July 
2.  1862.  above:  200.000  acres  for  the  univer- 
sity. 100.000  acres  for  public  buildings,  etc.. 
100.000  acres  for  Insane  asylums.  100.000  acres 
for  penitentiaries.  100,000  acres  for  schools 
and  asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 
50.000  acres  for  hospitals  for  disabled  miners. 
200,000  acres  for  normal  schools.  100.000  acres 
tor  charitable  Institutions,  etc  .  150,000  acres 
for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
150,000  acres  for  school  of  mines,  100.000 
acres  for  military  In.stltutlons,  and  1  000.000 
acres  for  payment  of  certain  railroad  bonds; 
5  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  public 
lands  In  the  State  is  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
for  schools. 

ARKANSAS 

The  act  of  admission  of  June  15.  1839 
(5  Stat.  50-62.  ch.  100)  made  no  irrant,  but  a 
supplementary  act  of  June  23,  1838  (5  Stat. 
58-59.  ch.  120)  made  the  following  grant: 

Grant  to  Arkansas:  Section  16  or  Its  equiv- 
alent In  each  township  for  schools;  up  to  12 
salt  springs,  etc.;  5  sections  for  public  build- 
ings. In  addition  to  10  sections  granted  to  the 
territory  under  act  of  March  2.  1831  (4  Stat. 
473,  ch.  67);  72  sections  (two  entire  town- 
ships) for  a  seminary  (which  had  been 
granted  to  the  territory  under  an  earlier  act) : 
and  6  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  In  the  State  Is  to  be  reserved 
for  making  roads  and  canals  by  the  State. 

CALirORKIA 

The  act  of  admission,  of  September  9.  1850 
(B  Stat.  452-453.  ch.  50)  made  no  grant. 
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COLORADO 


Act  of  admission,  March  21,  1864  (13  Stat. 
34.  sees.  7-9) . 

Orant  to  Colorado:  Sections  16  &n<i  36  In 
every  township  or  Its  equivalent.  fc«-  schools; 
20  sections  for  public  buildings;  20  sections 
for  a  penitentiary  or  State  prison;  and  5  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  within  the  State  Is  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  rofwls,  ditches,  or  canals,  to  effect  a 
general  system  of  Irrigation  of  the  agricul- 
tural land.  (Superseded  by  an  act  of  Mar. 
3.   1875    (18  Stat.  475-476i   ) 

FLORIDA 

The  act  Of  admission,  March  3,  1846  (6 
Stat.  742-743.  ch.  48),  made  no  grant,  but 
a  supplemental  act  of  the  same  date  (6 
Stat    788,  ch.  75)   made  the  following  grant: 

Grant  to  Florida:  8  sections  for  the  seat 
of  government;  section  16  or  Its  equivalent 
In  each  township  for  schools;  2  townships. 
In  addition  to  2  already  reserved,  for  two 
seminaries;  6  percent  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  lands  within  the  State  there- 
after sold  by  Congress,  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

IDAHO 

Act  Of  admission.  July  3,  1890  <26  Stat. 
215-217). 

Grant  to  Idaho:  Sections  16  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  In  each  township  for 
schools,  50  sections  for  public  buildings.  72 
sections  for  a  university,  a  penitentiary, 
90,000  acres  for  an  agricultural  college,  and 
In  lieu  of  grants  under  acts  of  September  4. 
1841,  and  September  28.  1860.  above,  and  any 
grant  of  saline  lands;  100.000  acres  for  a 
scientific  school.  100,000  acres  for  normal 
schools,  60.000  acnis  for  an  Insane  asylum, 
60.000  acres  for  a  university  at  Moscow,  50.000 
acres  for  a  peniteatlary,  and  150,(XX)  acres 
for  other  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and 
reformatory  Institutions,  5  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  within 
the  State  Is  to  b<!  paid  to  the  SUte  for 
schools. 

ILXINOLS 

Act  Of  admission,  April  18,  1818  (3  Stat. 
430,  sec    6). 

Grant  to  Illinois:  Section  16  or  Its  equiva- 
lent In  each  towmiilp  for  schools;  all  salt 
springs  In  the  State;  36  sections  for  a  sem- 
inary, 3  percent  o/.  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  within  the  State  is  to 
be  reserved  for  apj)roprlatlon  by  the  State 
for  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  one- 
sixth  Is  to  be  used  for  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

INDIANA 

Act  Of  admission  April  19.  1816  (3  Stat 
290.  sec    6). 

Grant  to  Indiana  Section  16  or  iU  equiv- 
alent In  each  towiuihlp  for  schools:  certain 
salt  springs,  etc.;  one  township  for  a  sem- 
inary; 4  sections  for  the  seat  of  government; 
3  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  In  tht  State  Is  to  be  applied 
to  construction  of  roads  and  canals  by  the 
State 

IOWA 

The  act  of  admission.  March  3,  1845  (5  Stat. 
742-743.  ch  48).  made  no  grant,  but  a  sup- 
plemental act  of  the  same  date  (5  Stat  789- 
790,  ch.  76)   made  the  following  grant: 

Orant  to  Iowa:  Se<:tlon  16  or  Its  equivalent 
In  each  township  for  schools;  72  sections  for 
a  university  (reserved  by  an  act  of  July  20. 
1840);  5  sections  for  public  buildings;  up 
to  16  salt  springs,  e'c  ;  5  percent  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  within 
the  State  sold  by  Congress  after  Its  ad- 
mission, for  roads  a:id  canals 

KANSAS 

Act  of  admission  January  29,  1861  (12 
Stat.   127,  sec    3). 

Grant  to  Kansas:  Sections  16  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  In  eech  township  for  schools; 
72  sections  for  a  university;    10  sections  for 


public  buildings;  up  to  12  salt  springs;  5 
percent  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  within  the  State  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  roads  and  internal  Improvements. 

kkntuckt 

The  act  of  admission.  February  4,  1701  (1 
Stat.  189.  ch.  4)   made  no  grant. 

LOmsiANA 

The  act  of  admission.  February  20,  1811 
(2  Stat.  641-643).  provided  In  section  6  that 
5  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  after  January  l.  1811.  were  to  be 
applied  to  construction  of  roads  and  levees 
by  the  State. 

MAINE 

The   act  of  admission.   March  ;?.   1820    (3 
Stat.  544,  ch.  19 » .  made  no  grant. 

MICHIGAN 

The  act  of  admission,  June  15  1836  (5 
Stat.  49.  ch.  99) ,  made  no  grant  but  a  8ui>ple. 
mentary  act  of  June  23,  1836  (5  Stat.  69-60. 
ch.  121).  made  the  following  grant: 

Orant  to  Michigan :  Section  16  or  :;ts  equiv- 
alent In  each  township  for  schools;  72  sec- 
tions for  a  university  (reserved  under  an  act 
of  May  20,  1826  (4  Stat.  180.  ch.  90)  ) ;  6  sec- 
tions for  public  buildings;  up  to  12  salt 
springs;  5  percent  of  the  ixoceeds  .Trom  sale 
of  public  lands  In  the  State  Is  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  making  roads  and  canals  by 
the  State 

MINNESOTA 

Act  of  admission,  February  26,  1857  (11 
SUt.   167.  sec.  8). 

Grant  to  Minnesota:  Sections  16  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  In  each  township  fc«- 
schools;  72  sections  for  a  university;  10  sec- 
tions for  public  buildings;  up  tc^  12  salt 
springs;  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  within  the  State  Is  to 
be  paid  to  the  State  for  roads  and  Internal 
Improvements. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Act  of  March  1.  1817  (3  Stat.  349,  ch.  28, 
sec .  5 ) . 

Three  percent  of  receipts  from  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  In  Mississippi  is  to  be  applied  to 
construction  of  roads  and  canals  by  the 
State.    No  lands  were  granted. 

MISSOURI 

Act  of  admission,  March  6,  1820  (3  Stat. 
547,  sec.  6) . 

Grant  to  Missouri:  Section  16  or  Its 
equivalent  In  each  township  for  schools;  up 
to  12  salt  springs,  etc.;  4  sections  for  the 
seat  of  government;  36  sections  and  lands 
previously  reserved  for  a  seminary  (an  act 
of  Feb.  17.  1818.  3  Stat.  407.  sec.  3,  had  re- 
served 2  townships  for  a  seminary);  3  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  from  sale  o:'  public 
lands  in  Missouri  Is  to  be  reserved  for  making 
roads  and  canals  by  the  State. 

MONTANA 

Act  of  admission.  February  22,  1889  (25 
Stat    679-681). 

Grant  to  Montana:  Sections  16  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  In  each  township  for 
schools;  72  sections  for  a  university;  lands 
for  a  penitentiary  and  90,000  acres  lor  agri- 
cultural colleges;  100,(X)0  acres  for  a  normal 
school,  50,000  additional  acres  for  agricul- 
tural colleges,  50,000  acres  for  a  reform 
school.  60.000  acres  for  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum:  and  160,000  acres  additional  for 
public  buildings;  In  lieu  of  grants  under  the 
acts  of  September  4,  1841.  and  September 
28,  1850:  and  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  In  the  State  Is  to 
be  paid  to  the  State  for  schools. 

NEBRASKA 

Act  of  admission,  April  19.  1864  (13  Stat. 
49.  sees.  7-11 ) . 

Grant  to  Nebraska:  Sections  16  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  in  each  township  for 
schools;  72  sections  for  a  university;  20  sec- 
tions for  public  buildings;  60  sections  for  a 
penitentiary;    up   to  12  salt  springs;    5  per- 


cent of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  In  the  State  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  schools. 

NEVADA 

Act  of  admission,  March  21.  1864  (13  Stat. 
32,  sees.  7-9). 

Grant  to  Nevada:  Sections  16  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  in  each  township  for 
schools;  20  sections  for  public  buildings; 
20  sections  for  a  penitentiary;  and  5  percent 
of  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands  in 
the  State  are  to  be  paid  to  the  State  for 
roads,  ditches,  and  canals  to  effect  a  gen- 
eral system  of  Irrigation  of  agricultural  land. 

NrW    MEXICO 

Act  of  admission,  June  20,  1910  (36  Stat. 
561-563). 

Grant  to  New  Mexico:  Sections  16,  36,  2 
and  32  or  their  equivalent  In  each  township 
for  schools;  In  lieu  of  grants  under  acts  of 
September  4,  1841,  September  28.  1850.  and 
July  2.  1862.  above;  200.000  acres  for  the 
university.  100,000  acres  for  public  build- 
ings, etc..  100.000  acres  for  insane  asylums. 
100,000  acres  for  penitentiaries,  100.000  acres 
for  schools  and  asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  50,000  acres  for  hospitals  for  dis- 
abled miners,  200.000  acres  for  normal 
schools.  100,000  acres  for  charitable  institu- 
tions, etc..  150.000  acres  for  agrlculttiral  and 
mechanical  colleges.  150,000  acres  for  school 
of  mines,  100,000  acres  for  military  Institutes 
and  1,000,000  acres  for  payment  of  certain 
railroad  bonds;  5  percent  of  the  proceeds 
from  sale  of  public  lands  In  the  State  Is  to  be 
paid  to  the  State  for  schools. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Act  of  admission,  Febrvxary  22,  1889  (25 
SUt.  679-6811. 

Grant  to  North  DfikoU:  Sections  16  and 
36  or  their  equivalent  in  each  township  for 
schools;  72  sections  for  a  university,  lands 
for  a  p>enltentlary  and  90.000  acres  for  agri- 
cultural colleges;  40,000  acres  for  a  school 
of  mines.  40,000  acres  for  a  reform  school, 
40,000  acres  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 
40.000  acres  for  the  agricultural  college. 
40,000  acres  for  the  university.  80.000  acres 
for  normal  schools.  60,000  acres  for  public 
buildings  and  170,0(X)  acres  for  other  educa- 
tional and  charlUble  purposes;  in  lieu  of 
grants  under  acU  of  September  4,  1841.  and 
September  28.  1850;  5  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands  In  the 
SUte  is  to  be  paid  to  the  SUte  for  schools. 

OHIO 

Act  of  admission.  April  30,  1802  (2  Stat. 
175.  sec.  7). 

Grant  to  Ohio:  Section  16,  or  Its  equiva- 
lent In  each  township,  for  schools;  certain 
salt  springs. 

OKLAHOMA 

Act  of  admission.  June  16,  1906  (34  SUt. 
272-275 ) . 

Grant  to  Oklahoma :  Sections  16  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  in  each  township  t<x 
schools;  S5.000,000  in  lieu  of  sections  16  and 
36  In  Indian  territory;  section  13  In  all  lands 
opened  to  settlement  and  lands  selected  in 
lieu  thereof,  one-third  for  the  university  and 
university  preparatory  school,  one-third  for 
normal  schools  and  one-third  for  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  and  the 
colored  agricultural  normal  university;  sec- 
tion 33  and  lands  selected  In  lieu  thereof 
previously  reserved  for  charlUble  and  penal 
Institutions  and  public  buildings;  and  In 
lieu  of  granU  under  the  acts  of  September 
4.  1841,  and  September  28,  1860,  above:  260.- 
000  acres  for  Oklahoma  University,  160,(X)0 
acres  for  the  university  preparatory  school. 
250,000  acres  for  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges.  100,000  acres  for  the  Col- 
ored Agricultural  and  Normal  University  and 
300.000  acres  for  normal  schools;  S  percent 
of  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands 
within  the  SUte  is  to  be  paid  to  the  SUte 
for  schools. 
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OSXCOM 

Act  or  MlmUsion.  rebniary  14,  1859  (11 
Btat.  383-384). 

Grant  to  Oregon:  SectlooB  18  and  36  or 
tbeir  equlralent  In  eac*i  townaiiip  for 
schools;  72  sections  for  f.  university^  10  sec- 
tions for  public  bulldlags:  up  to  12  salt 
springs:  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  public  Unds  within  the  State  Is  to 
be  paid  to  the  State  for  roads  and  Internal 
Unprovements. 

fiOCTH    DAKOTA 

Act  of  admission.  February  22,  1889  (23 
Stat.  679-681 ) . 

Granu  to  South  r>akota:  Sections  16  and 
36  or  thetr  equivalent  In  each  township  for 
schools,  72  sections  for  a  university;  lands 
for  a  penitentiary  and  120,000  acres  for  agri- 
cultural colleges:  40.000  acres  for  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  40.000  acres  for  a  school  of 
mines,  40,000  acres  for  a  reform  school,  40.- 

000  acres  for  the  agricultural  college.  40.000 
acres  for  the  university.  80.000  acres  for  nor- 
mal schools,  50.000  acres  for  public  buildings 
and  170,000  acres  for  other  educational  and 
charitable  purposes;  and,  in  addition,  lamd 
for  an  Insane  asylxim;  In  lieu  of  grants  under 
acts  of  September  4,  1841,  and  September  28, 
1850;  and  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
•ale  of  public  lands  In  the  State  Is  to  be  paid 
to  the  State  for  schools. 

TENNXS&XX 

The  act  of  admiaaion.  June  1,  1796  (1  SUt. 
A91.  ch.  47) ,  made  no  grant. 

TEXAS 

The  act  of  admission.  March  1.  1845  (5 
Btat.  797-798).  and  December  29.  1843  (,9 
Btat.  108) .  made  no  grant. 

tTTAH 

Act  of  admission.  July  16,  1894  (28  Stat. 
109-110). 

Grant  to  Utah:  Sections  2.  16.  32.  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  in  each  township  for  schools. 
100  sections  for  public  buildings,  two  town- 
ships and  110,000  acres  for  a  university. 
200,(XX)  acres  for  an  agricultural  college,  and 
In  lieu  of  grants  under  the  acts  of  Septem- 
ber 4,  1841.  and  September  28.  1850,  above; 
600.000  acres  for  water  reservoirs  for  Irriga- 
tion, 100.000  acres  for  an  Insane  asylum. 
100.(X)0  acres  for  a  school  of  mines,  100,000 
acres  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  100,000 
acres  for  a  reform  school,  100,000  acres  for 
normal  schools,  100,000  acres  for  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  blind;  50,(X)0  acres  for  a  hos- 
pital for  miners  and  a  penitentiary;  5  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  public 
lands  within  the  State  Is  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  schools. 

VXKMONT 

The  act  of  admission.  February  18.  1791  (1 
Stat.  191).  made  no  grant. 

WASHINGTON 

Act  of  admLsslon,  February  22.  1889  (25 
Stat.  679-681). 

Grant  to  Washington:  Sections  16  and  36 
or  their  equivalent  In  each  township  for 
schools,  72  sections  for  a  university,  lands 
for  a  penitentiary  and  90,000  acres  for  agri- 
cultural college;  100,000  acres  for  a  scien- 
tific school,  100.000  acres  for  normal  schools, 
lOO.OOO  acres  additional  for  public  buildings. 
200,000  acres  for  charitable,  educational,  pe- 
nal and  reformatory  Institutions;  In  lieu  of 
grants  under  acts  of  September  4.  1841.  and 
September  28.  1850;  5  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands  In  the 
State  Is  to  be  paid  to  the  State  for  schools. 

1  WZST     VntGINlA 

The  act  of  admission,  December  31,  1862 
(12  Stat.  633-634,  ch.  6),  made  no  grant. 

WISCONSIN 

Act  of  admission,  August  6.  1846  (9  Stat. 
68). 

Grant  to  Wisconsin:  Section  16  or  its 
equivalent    in    each    township    for    ■chools; 


72  section;;  for  a  university  (reserved  under 
an  act  of  Jane  12.  1838)  (5  Stat.  344.  ch.  110): 
10  sectlom  for  public  buildings:  up  to  12  salt 
springs;  a;id  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 

the  sale  of  public  lands  within  the  State  Is 
to  be  paid  to  the  State  for  rotwls  and  canals. 

WYOMING 

Act  of  fuimlsslon,  July  10.  1890  (26  Stat. 
222-224). 

Grant  to  Wyoming  Sections  16  and  36  or 
their  equivalent  in  each  township  for  schools, 
50  sectlon.^  for  public  buildings.  72  sections 
for  a  university,  lands  for  a  fish  hatchery,  a 
penitentiary.  90.000  acres  for  an  agricultural 
college  and  In  lieu  of  grants  authorized  by 
the  acts  ol  September  4,  1841,  and  September 
28.  1850.  above,  and  any  grant  of  saline 
lands:  80.X)0  acres  for  an  Insane  asylum. 
30,000  acri«  for  a  penal,  etc..  Institution  In 
Carbon  Ccxmty,  30,000  acres  for  a  peniten- 
tiary, 5,000  acres  for  a  fish  hatchery,  30.000 
acres  for  i  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum. 
10.000  acres  for  a  poor  farm.  30.000  acres  for 
a  hospital  for  miners.  Ib.OOO  acres  additional 
for  public  buildings,  and  280.000  acres  for 
charitable  Institutions;  and  5  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands  within  the 
State  is  to  be  paid  to  the  State  for  schools. 


State    Grants     Scbseqcttnt    to     Admission 
AND  Prior  to  1900 

General  provisions  of  law  making  grants  to 
all  States  cr  to  States  subsequently  admitted 
into  the  U.iion; 

May  20,  1826  (\  Stat  179,  ch.  83).  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  select  school 
lands  to  be  reserved  In  lieu  of  section  16  In 
each  township  where  no  such  .ands  had  been 
appropriated  as  authorized  by  laws  granting 
section  16  --o  certain  States. 

June  23.  1836  (5  Stat.  55.  sees.  13,  14). 
Money  In  tae  Treasury  on  January  1.  1837.  In 
excess  of  S.').(X)0.000  was  to  be  deposited  with 
the  State  treasurers,  who  were  to  give  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  for  safekeeping  and  repay- 
ment when  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  payments  were  to  be  made  in  four 
Installmen-.s.  (An  act  of  Oct.  2,  1837,  5  SUt. 
201,  c.  1,  postponed  payment  of  the  fourth 
Installment  of  these  funds  until  January  1. 
1839,  but  according  to  Edward  G.  Bourne's 
History  of  "he  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837,  p  41. 
there  was  no  surplus  on  January  1,  1839, 
and  so  the  fourth  Installment  was  not  paid  ) 

September  4.  1841  (5  Stat  453.  sees  2,  8-9) . 
After  deducting  10  percent  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  In  certain 
States  for  rertain  expenses  and  5  percent  for 
new  States,  etc..  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  Is  to  be  divided  among  the  26 
States,  the  District  of  (Columbia,  and  3  Ter- 
ritories on  the  basis  of  jKJpulation  (sees.  1-2) . 

Five  hundred  thousand  acres  Is  to  be 
granted  to  each  new  State  for  Internal  Im- 
provements (less  any  lands  granted  for  In- 
ternal Improvements  while  a  territory).  In- 
cluding roads,  canals,  bridges,  etc.  (sees. 
8-9). 

September  28,  1950  (9  Stat.  519-520). 
Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  unfit  for  culti- 
vation in  each  State  where  such  lands  are 
situated  are  granted  to  the  States;  proceeds 
from  such  lands  are  to  be  for  reclamation  of 
same. 

March  2  1855  (10  Stat.  634-635).  States 
are  to  be  indemnified  for  swamplands  erro- 
neously sc^d. 

March  3  1835  ( 10  Stat.  719.  ch.  21,  sec.  14) . 
Money  collected  from  vessels  on  account  of 
the  death  of  passengers  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  collect-Dr  of  customs  to  State  boards  for 
care  of  sick  or  destitute  Immigrants.  (Re- 
pealed by  act  of  Aug.  2,  1882,  22  Stat.  191, 
sec.   4  ) 

The  Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (12  Stat. 
603-505).  Grant  to  each  State,  of  30,000 
acres  of  nonmineral  lands  for  each  Senator 
or  Representative  in  Congress  under  the  1860 
apportionment;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  to  issue  land  scrip  for  and  deficiency  In 


lands;  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such 
lands  and  scrip  were  to  be  Invested  In  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  etc  ,  and  are  to  constitute  a 
perpetual  fund  the  interest  from  which  Is  to 
be  used  for  endorsement,  support,  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college  for  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts. 

January  30.  1865  (13  SUt.  567,  No.  10). 
Acts  passed  In  1864  granting  lands  to  States, 
etc.,  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  roads. 
etc  ,  are  not  construed  as  embracing  mineral 
lands,  which  In  all  cases  shall  be  reserved  to 
the  United  States  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  the  act  making  the  grant. 
July  23.  1866  (14  SUt.  208.  ch.  209).  The 
grant  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  above. 
Is  extended  to  any  new  State  which  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

March  3.  1879  (20  SUt.  467-469).  A  trust 
fund  of  $250,000  was  esubllshed  to  aid  in 
education  of  the  blind.  The  Interest  from 
this  fund  was  to  be  paid  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  for  manufac- 
ture, etc..  of  books  to  be  distributed  among 
all  the  public  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  States,  etc.,  upon  requi- 
sition by  the  superintendents  of  such  insti- 
tutions, who  are  ex-oCQclo  trustees  of  the 
fund.  (An  act  of  June  25,  1906,  34  SUt. 
460,  ch.  3526.  appropriated  $10,000  annually 
for  this  purpose,  instead  of  the  Interest  from 
the  fund.  The  amount  has  been  increased 
many  times  since  then.) 

March  3,  1881  (21  SUt.  621.  No.  26).  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  cause  a 
complete  set  of  welghU  and  measures  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Governor  of  each  Sute  for 
the  use  of  land-grant  colleges,  the  cost  of 
each  set  not  to  exceed  $200  (This  function 
was  later  transferred  to  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce.) 

Hatch  Act  of  March  2.  1887  (24  SUt.  440- 
442).  Agrlculttiral  experiment  sUtlons  are 
esubllshed  In  land-grant  colleges  and  $15.- 
000  a  year  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
each  sute  for  expenses  of  the  sUtlons. 
(This  authorization  has  been  Increased  and 
supplemented   many   times  since   then.) 

August  27,  1888  (25  Stat  460)  The  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers  was  to  pay  the 
SUtes  $100  a  year  for  each  disabled  veteran 
In  State  homes.  (These  functions  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  amount  of  paymenU  has  been  In- 
creased several  times  since  then.) 

March  2,  1889  (25  SUt.  975).  The  States 
are  required  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  each  disabled  veteran  for  which 
payments  are  made  tmder  the  act  of  1888. 
above. 

The  Second  Morrill  Act  of  August  30,  1890 
(26  SUt  417-419).  Annual  appropriations. 
Increasing  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  for  each 
State,  are  authorized  for  paymenU  to  SUtes 
for  further  endowment  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  esubllshed  under  the 
Morrill  Act  of  July  2.  1862.  above  (These 
authorizations  have  been  Increased  several 
times  since  then.) 

The  Carey  Act  of  August  18.  1894  (28  Stat. 
422,  sec.  4) .  Grant  of  1,000.000  acres  of  desert 
lands  to  each  of  the  public-land  States,  to 
aid  In  the  reclamation  of  such  lands,  pro- 
vided the  SUtes  have  them  Irrigated,  etc. 

Acts  of  February  24.  1897  (29  SUt.  594.  ch. 
313.  sec.  3).  and  May  5.  1900  (31  Stat.  169- 
170).  Fines  collected  from  persons  setting 
fires  to  timber  on  public  lands,  etc  ,  are  to  be 
paid  Into  the  public-school  fund  of  the  coun- 
ty in  which  the  lands  where  the  offense  is 
committed  are  situated.  (Now  Incorporated 
In  18  U5C.  3613.) 

ALABAMA 

May  3,  1822  (3  SUt.  676,  ch.  46) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  pay  3 
percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  In  Alabama  to  the  SUte  for  roads, 
canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  as  provided  In  the  act  of  admission  oX 
March  2,  1819. 
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May  23,  1828  (4  Stat  290,  ch.  75).  Grant 
of  400.000  acres  for  purpose  of  Improving  the 
Oavlgatlun  of  cerUln  rivers. 

July  4.  1836  (5  Stat.  116.  sec.  3).  Five  per- 
cent of  the  proce<!ds  from  sale  of  cerUIn 
lands  ceded  by  the  Chlckasaws  Is  to  be  re- 
served for  construction  of  public  roads  and 
canals  and  Improving  the  navigation  of  rivers 
by  the  SUte. 

September  4.  1841  (5  Stat  453-458  sees.  1. 
8-9.  17)  An  additional  10  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  sal<t  of  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  cerUln  other  StaUs 
was  to  be  paid  to  Alabama  and  the  other 
States  (see  1).  (An  act  of  Aug.  30.  1842 
(5  Stat  567,  sec  30)  suspended  the  10-per- 
cent paymenU.  etc  ) 

Grant  of  500.000  acres  for  Internal  Im- 
provemenU  (less  any  lands  already  granted 
for  this  purpose  ( 8<>cs.  8-B )  ) . 

Two  percent  of  i.he  proceeds  from  sale  of 
public  lands  in  the  State  which  had  been 
reserved  for  construction  by  the  United 
States  of  roads  leadiiig  to  the  State  under 
the  act  of  March  11,  1819,  above,  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  State  for  certain  roads,  etc.  (sec. 
17). 

August  11,  1848  (9  SUt  281.  c  152)  Re- 
celpu  from  sale  of  public  lands  may  be  used 
for  schools. 

September  20,  18{>0  (9  Stat.  466-567).  May 
17,  1866  (11  SUt.  15-16).  March  3.  1857  (11 
SUt.  196-197).  Granu  of  lands  for  con- 
struction  of  railroads. 

April  23,  1884  (23  Stat  12,  ch.  27).  Grant 
of  46,080  acres  addl'.lonal  for  the  university. 

AaiZONA 

Act  of  admission  was  subsequent  to  1900 
(June  20.  1910) . 

ar:sansas 

See  act  of  June  2:i.  1836.  in  part  I.  above. 

September  4.  1841  (5  Stat.  453-458,  sees.  1. 
8-9).  An  additional  10  p>ercent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
SUU  of  Arkansas  and  rerUln  other  SUtes 
was  to  be  paid  to  jVrkansas  and  the  other 
States  (sec.  1).  (An  art  of  Aug.  30.  1842 
(5  Stat.  567.  sec.  30)  suspended  to  10-percent 
paymenU. ) 

Grant  of  500.(X)0  acres  for  Internal  im- 
provemcnu  (less  any  lands  already  granted 
for  this  purpose)   (st'cs  8-9). 

July  29,  1846  (9  SUt  42.  ch.  68).  The 
use  of  the  72  sectloris  granted  under  the  act 
of  June  23.  1836.  In  part  I  above,  for  the 
benefit  of  common  schools  Is  authorized.  In- 
stead of  for  a  semir.ary. 

September  28,  liiSO  (9  SUt.  519-520). 
Grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  unfit 
for  cultivation  In  Arcansas  to  the  SUU;  pro- 
ceeds from  the  same  are  to  be  for  reclama- 
tion of  same 

February  9,  1853  (10  SUt  155.  ch.  59). 
Grant  of  rlghU-of-way  and  lands  for  a 
railroad. 

CAlirOBNIA 

March  3.  1853    (IC   SUt    246-248).     Grant 

of  sections  16  and  36  or  their  equuTilent  in 
each  township  for  tichools;  72  sections  for 
a  university;  10  sections  for  public  buildings. 
July  23,  1866  (14  Sut.  319.  sec.  4).  The 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is 
to  certify  over  to  ('allfornla  as  swamp  or 
overflowed  lands  all  such  lands  upon  ap- 
proved township  sui-veys  and  plaU. 

CO:.OEADO 

March  3.  1875  (18  SUt.  475-476).  Super- 
sedes the  act  of  admission  of  March  21,  1864. 
above.  Grant  of  50  sections  for  public  build- 
ings (Instead  of  20)  50  sections  for  a  p>enl- 
tentlary  ( Instead  of  20) ,  an  additional  72 
sections  for  a  SUtJ  university  and  up  to 
12  salt  springs,  etc.:  the  5  p>ercent  of  pro- 
ceeds from  sales  of  oubllc  lands  within  the 
State  are  to  b«  U8e<l  for  internal  improve- 
ments. 

April  2.  1884  (23  HUt.  10,  ch.  20).  Colo- 
rado is  permitted  to  select  for  school  pur- 


poses other  lands  In  lieu  of  lands  In  sections 
16   and  32. 

PLOaiDA 

Act  of  March  3,  1845  (5  SUt.  788,  ch.  75), 
See  part  I,  above. 

May  17,  1856  (11  Stat.  16-16).  Grant  of 
lands  for  railroads. 

ILLINOIS 

March  3,  1819  (3  SUt.  525,  ch.  95).  Grant 
of  4  sections  for  the  seat  of  government. 

December  12,  1820  (3  Stat.  610,  ch.  2") . 
The  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  is  to  pay  the 
3  percent  provided  in  the  act  of  admission, 
above,  to  the  State. 

March  2.  1827  (4  SUt.  234.  ch.  51) .  Grant 
of  lands  for  a  canal. 

September  4.  1841  (5  SUt.  453-458,  sees  1. 
8-9).  An  additional  10  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  certain  other  SUtes  was 
to  be  paid  to  Illinois  and  the  other  Sutes 
(sec.  1).  (The  10-percent  paymenU  were 
suspended  by  act  of  Aug.  30.  1842.  5  SUt. 
567.  sec    30.) 

Grant  of  500.000  acres  for  internal  Im- 
provemenu  (less  any  lands  already  granted 
for  this  purpose )   <  sees.  8-9 ) 

September  20.  1850  (9  Stat.  466-467). 
Grant  of  lands  for  a  railroad. 

INDIANA 

April  11,  1818  (3  SUt.  424.  ch.  49).  The 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  Is  direcUd  to  pay 
to  Indiana  the  3  percent  of  procee<ls  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  provided  In  the  act 
of  admission  of  April  18,  1816.  above. 

March  2.  1827  (4  SUt  236.  ch.  56) .  Grant 
of  lands  for  a  canal. 

March  2,  1833  (4  Stat.  622,  ch.  87).  The 
sute  was  authorized  to  use  the  land.s  grant- 
ed under  the  act  of  1827.  above,  to  aid  In 
construction  of  a  railroad.  Instead  of  a  canal. 

September  4.  1841  (5  Stat.  463-458,  sees 
1,  8-9).  An  additional  10  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  tn 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  certain  other  SUtes 
was  to  be  paid  to  Indiana  and  the  other 
SUtes  (sec.  1).  (The  10-percent  payments 
were  suspended  by  act  of  Aug  30.  1842. 
5  Stat  567.  sec  30  ) 

Grant  of  600.000  acres  for  InUrnal  Im- 
provemenU  (less  any  lands  already  granted 
for  this  purpose)    (sees    8-9). 

May  9.  1848  (9  Stat  219,  ch  36)  Grant 
of   additional   lands   for  the   canal. 

low  A 

Act  Of  March  3  1845  (5  SUt.  789-790). 
See  part  I,  above. 

March  2.  1849  (9  SUt.  349,  ch.  78  i .  Iowa 
was  authorized  to  use  the  recelpU  from  sale 
of  lU  500,000  acres  granted  under  the  act 
of  Sepumber  4.  1841.  above,  for  schools  (In- 
stead  of   Internal   improvemenU) . 

May  15,  1856  (11  SUt.  9,  ch.  28).  Grant 
for  railroads. 

LOUISIANA 

March  3,  1837  (4  SUt.  344.  ch.  97)  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authoi-lzed  to 
locate  two  townships  which  had  b;en  re- 
served by  acU  of  1806  and  1811  for  semi- 
naries In  Louisiana  Territory  and  title  to 
such  lands  are  vested  In  the  SUte  for  use 
of  a  seminary  or  seminaries. 

September  4.  1841  (5  Stat.  453-468.  sees  1. 
8-9).  An  additional  10  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
SUU  of  Louisiana  and  ccrUin  other  SUtes 
was  to  be  paid  to  Louisiana  and  the  other 
States  (sec.  1).  (An  act  of  Aug.  30,  1842, 
5  Stat  567.  sec  30,  suspended  the  10-percent 
payments  ) 

Grant  of  500.000  acres  for  Internal  im- 
provemenU ( less  any  lands  already  granted 
for  this  purpose)    (sees.  8-9). 

March  3.  1840  (9  SUt.  853,  ch.  87).  Grant 
of  cerUln  swamplands. 

June  S.  1856  (11  SUt.  18-19).  Grant  of 
land  for  railroads. 


MICHIGAN 

Act  of  June  23,  1836  (SUt.  59-60).  See 
part  1,  above. 

September  4.  1841  (5  Stat.  453-458,  sees.  1, 
8-0) .  An  additional  10  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  cerUln  other  SUtea 
was  to  be  paid  to  Michigan  and  the  other 
States  (sec.  1).  (An  act  of  Aug.  30.  1842, 
5  SUt.  567,  sec.  30.  suspended  the  10-per- 
cent pajinenu  ) 

Grant  of  500,CXX)  acres  for  internal  im- 
provements (less  any  lands  already  granted 
for  this  purjxjse)    (sees.  8-9). 

August  26,  1852  ( 10  SUt  35.  ch  92 ) .  Grant 
of  land  few  righu-of-way  and  for  a  ship 
canal. 

June  3,  1856  (11  Stat.  21-22).  Grant  of 
land  for  railroads. 

March  8.  1868  (12  SUt.  797).  Grant  of 
land  for  a  military  wagon  road. 

June  20.  1864  (13  SUt.  140,  ch.  137). 
Grant  of  land  for  wagon  roads  fcM-  military 
or  postal  purposes. 

MINNESOTA 

March  3.  1867  (11  SUt.  196-197).  Grant 
of  land  for  railroads. 

March  12.  1860  (12  SUt.  8.  ch.  5).  The 
benefiU  of  the  act  of  September  38.  1850, 
above,  are  extended  to  MinnesoU. 

March  2,  1861  ( 12  Stat.  208,  ch.  79) .  Grant 
of  lands  for  the  university. 

MISSISSIPPI 

February  20.  1819  (3  Stat  485.  ch.  31). 
Grant  of  two  sections  of  land  for  a  seat  of 
government  and  one  township  for  a  seminary. 

May  3.  1822  (3  SUt.  674.  ch.  46).  The  Sec- 
reUry of  the  Treasury  is  to  pay  3  p>ercent 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
in  Mississipi^  to  the  SUU  for  roads  and 
canals. 

March  14.  1826  (4  SUt.  149.  ch.  15).  Re- 
celpU from  sales  of  public  lands  received 
under  act  of  admission  in  1817  may  be  used 
for  Improvement  of  navigable  rivers  and 
bays. 

JuJy  4.  1836  (5  Sut.  116,  sec.  1).  Five 
percent  of  the  recelpU  from  cerUin  lands 
ceded  by  the  Chlckasaws  are  to<be  reserved 
for  construction  of  roads,  canals.'^etc. 

September  4.  1841  (5  SUt.  453-458.  sees. 
8-9).  An  additional  10  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sal?  of  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  certain  other  States 
was  to  be  paid  to  Mississippi  and  those  SUtes 
(sec.  1).  ,The  10  percent  paymenU  were 
suspended  by  an  act  of  Aug  SO.  1842.  5  Stat. 
567.  sec.  30  ) 

Grant  of  500,000  acres  for  internal  im- 
provemenU (less  any  lands  already  granted 
for  this  purpose)    (sees    8-9) 

September  20.  1850  (9  SUt.  466-467). 
Grant  of  land  for  f    railroad. 

August  11.  1856  (11  Stat  30-32).  Grant 
of  land  for  railroads. 

June  20.  1894  (28  SUt.  94.  ch.  110)  .  Grant 
of  23.040  acres  for  the  university. 

February  30,  1895  (28  Stat.  673.  ch.  106). 
Grant  of  46,080  acres  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges. 

MISSOURI 

May  3.  1822  (3  Stat.  674,  ch.  46) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasxiry  is  to  pay  3  percent 
of  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  public  lands  In 
Missouri  to  the  SUte  for  roads  and  canals. 

January  24,  1827  (4  SUt.  200,  ch  5).  Pro- 
vision for  selection  of  lands  for  a  seminary  or 
seminaries  and  that  title  be  vested  In  the 
sute. 

September  4,  1841  (5  Stat  453-458  sees.  1, 
8-9.  16).  An  additional  10  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  In 
Missouri  and  certain  other  SUtes  was  to  be 
paid  to  Missouri  and  those  SUtes  (sec.  1). 
(The  10-percent  paymenU  were  suspended 
by  an  act  of  Aug.  30,  1842,  6  SUt.  567,  sec. 
30  ) 

GranU  of  500.(XK)  acres  for  Internal  Im- 
provemenU (less  any  lands  already  granted 
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for  this  purpfisp)  ^secs  8-9 1  Two  {>ercent 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  the  State  which  had  been  reserved 
for  construction  by  the  United  States  of 
roads  leading  to  the  State  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  State  for  certain  roads,  etc. 

June  10.  1852  (10  Stat.  8-10).  Grant  of 
land   for  rights-of-way  and   railroads. 

February  9.  1853  (10  Stat.  155.  ch.  59). 
Grant  of  land  for  rights-of-way  and  a  rail- 
road 

March  3,  1877  (19  Stat.  395.  ch.  116). 
Confirmation  of  grant  of  certain  lands  to 
Missouri. 

NEBRASKA 

'March  30.  1867  (15  Stat.  13.  ch.  23).  The 
benefits  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  July  2, 
1862,  above,  are  extended  to  Nebraska. 

I  NEVADA 

July  4.  1866  (14  Stat  85,  ch.  166,  sec  2). 
Grant  of  72  sections  for  a  university. 

June    16.    1880     (21    Stat.    288.    ch.    245) 
Grant  of  2.000,000  acres  for  schools  in   Ueu 
of  sections  16  and  36  in  each  township 

OHIO 

March  3.  1803  (2  Stat  225-226).  Grant 
Of  additional  school  lands  and  one  town- 
ship or  36  sections  for  an  academy;  3  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  the  State  is  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
for  roads. 

March  3,  1827  (4  Stat.  242.  ch.  93).  Grant 
of  certain  lands  to  aid  in  making  a  road. 

May  24.  1828  (4  Stat.  305,  ch.  108) .  Grant 
of  land  for  extending  the  Miami  Canal. 

June  19.  1834  (4  Stat  679.  ch.  56).  Grant 
of  additional  lands  for  support  of  schools 
in    the    Connecticut    Western    Reserve 

September  4.  1841  (5  Stat  453-458.  sees. 
1.  8-9 1.  An  additional  10  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  In 
Ohio  and  certain  other  States  was  to  be 
paid  to  Ohio  and  those  States  (sec  1). 
(The  10-percent  payments  were  suspended 
by  an  act  of  Aug.  30,  1842.  5  Stat.  567.  sec. 
30.). 

Grant  of  500,000  acres  for  internal  Im- 
provements ( less  any  lands  already  granted 
for  this  purpose)    (sees    8-9). 

I  OREGON 

March  12.  1860  (12  Stat  3.  ch  5)  The 
benefits  of  the  act  of  September  28.  1830, 
above,  were  extended  to  Oregon. 

March  2.  1861  (  12  Stat.  208.  ch.  79  ) .  Grant 
of  lands  for  the  university.  (An  act  of 
Sept.  27.  1850,  9  Stat  499,  sec.  10.  amended 
by  an  act  of  July  17.  1854.  10  Stat.  305.  sec  4. 
had  granted  two  townships  to  the  Territory 
of  Oregon  for  a  university.) 

July  2.  1864  (13  Stat.  355.  ch.  213).  July 
4.  1866  (14  Stat  86 1 ,  July  5.  1866  (14  Stat. 
89  I ,  December  26.  1866  ( 14  Stat.  374  i ,  Febru- 
ary 25.  1867  ( 14  Stat.  409  i .  and  March  3,  1869 
(15  Stat  340)  Lands  were  granted  to  Ore- 
gon  for   military   wagon    roads. 

February  9.  1871  (16  Stat.  595.  No.  24). 
Oregon  was  authorized  to  use  receipts  from 
lands  granted  by  act  of  September  4,  1841, 
above,  for  schools  ( instead  of  for  internal 
ifnprovements) . 

I  TENNESSEE 

February  28.  1867  (14  Stat.  569.  No.  311. 
The  benefits  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  July  2. 
1862.  above,  are  extended  to  Tennessee. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

'  April  14.  1864  (13  Stat.  47.  ch.  58.  sec.  2). 
The  benefits  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862, 
above,  are  extended  to  West  Virginia. 

'  WISCONSIN 

August  8.  1846  ( 9  Stat  83  ) .  Grant  of  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers,  etc. 

March  3,  1847  (9  Stat  179,  sec.  3).  The 
State  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  Its  5  per- 
cent found  for  roads  and  canals,  granted  In 
the  act  of  admission  of  August  6,  1846,  for 


purposes  recommended  by  a  certain  State 
convention 

June  3,  1856  ( 1 1  Stat  20^  21 ) .  and  April  25. 
1862  (12  Stat.  618,  No.  30).  Grants  of  land 
for  railroads. 

March  3,  1863  (12  Stat  797)  and  June  25. 
1864  (13  Stiit  183.  ch  153).  Grants  of  land 
for  military  wagon  roads. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  Federal  aid  to  education  has  am- 
ple historical  justification. 

2.  That  Federal  aid  to  education  is  cur- 
rently a  reality. 

3.  That  Federal  aid  to  education  is  free 
from  the  danger  of  Federal  wintrol.  becau.se 
of  past  history  and  the  content  of  current 
provisions  in  congressional  bills. 

4.  That  Federal  aid  to  education  is  needed 
in  much  larger  quantities  to  insure  first 
class  education  for  all  American  youth. 

5.  Tliat  Federal  aid  to  education  Is  sup- 
ported by  all  Informed  citizens. 

6  That  Federal  aid  to  education  can  be 
lncrea.<«ed  greatly  without  affecting  our  econ- 
omy. 

7.  That  Federal  aid  to  education  can  be 
greatly  Increased  and  have  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

8  Th.Tt  Federal  aid  to  education  should 
be  Increased  in  1961,  because  of  the  platform 
statements  and  caiKlldates'  comments,  and 
should  provide  for  both  school  construction 
and  teachers"  salaries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  even 
before  the  congressional  actions  were 
taken  which  were  listed  in  the  brochure, 
before  even  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  itself  was  adopted,  Con- 
gress, in  the  Survey  Ordinance  of  1785, 
provided  that — 

There  shall  be  reserved,  the  lot  No  16.  of 
every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic   schools    in    each    township. 

I  submit.  Madam  President,  that  there 
is  ample  precedent  in  these  cited  statutes 
for  broad-scale  general  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

In  more  recent  times  there  has  been 
wide.spread  Federal  participation  in  the 
State  educational  processes  through 
grants  of  money  to  school  districts  in 
each  of  the  States.  I  speak  now  of  the 
record  made  by  the  Federal  CJovernment 
in  the  administration  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  which  were  enacted  in  1950 

Last  year,  public  school  teachers  in 
the  3,821  school  districts  which  partici- 
pated in  Public  Law  874  payments  had 
portions  of  their  salaries  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  These  3,821  school 
districts  contain  about  10.2  million 
schoolchildren:  that  is  to  say,  they  in- 
clude approximately  one-third  of  all  of 
public-school  children  in  the  United 
States. 

Yet  as  we  listen  to  some  of  the  argu- 
ments about  how  terrible  it  is  supposed 
to  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  tho.se  arguments  apparently 
are  made  by  persons  who  are  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  doing  that  veiT  thing  in  prin- 
ciple for  the  benefit  of  3.821  school  dis- 
tricts which  participate  under  Public  Law 
874.  Those  3.821  school  districts  contain 
approximately  one-third  of  all  public- 
school  children  in  the  United  States. 

I  shall  repeat  that.  Throughout  our 
hearings — yes,  until  we  presented  all  the 
facts  to  our  colleagues,  even  in  the  exec- 


utive session  of  our  committee — we 
heard — and  I  speak  respectfully — the  old 
bromide  argument  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  not  in  any  way  partici- 
pate in  the  paying  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  by  making  any  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States. 

Let  the  record  show  again  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  making 
such  grants  under  Public  Law  874  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  who  are  instruct- 
ing about  one-third  of  the  public-school 
children  in  the  United  States  today 
This  is  not  a  new  principle. 

Apparently,  for  many  persons,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  the  kind  of  cloak 
in  which  the  Federal  aid  program  is  to 
be  clothed.  If  Federal  aid  is  clothed 
under  a  descriptive  term  which  Involve.s 
federally  impacted  areas,  it  is  perfectly 
all  right,  then,  to  make  large  contribu- 
tions to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  schoolchildren. 

I  think  this  is  the  place  to  emphasize 
to  the  Senate  what  my  position  will  be, 
as  floor  leader  for  the  administration,  on 
thLs  particular  bill.  My  position  will  be 
that  I  shall  ask  Senators,  time  and  time 
again,  never  to  take  their  eyes  from  the 
schoolchildren  of  .\merica.  That  is  the 
essence  of  my  case. 

During  the  debate  in  the  next  few 
hours  I  shall  not  be  diverted  into  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  action  which,  m  my 
Judgment,  would  sell  short  the  educa- 
tional needs  and  rights  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  go  to  school.  Certainly  their 
children  have  rights,  including  the  right 
to  expect  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  take 
necessary  action,  by  means  of  passage 
of  educational  legislation,  so  as  to  see 
to  it  that  they  have,  at  the  least,  a 
chance  to  develop  their  maximum  intel- 
lectual potential.  That  is  what  I  am 
pleading  for.  But  my  argument  is  that 
the  job  will  never  be  done  if  it  is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  States. 

The  States  have  not  done  it  thus  far. 
and  there  is  little  hope  that  they  can  do 
it  in  the  future.  Congress  has  already 
recognized  the  Federal  responsibility,  by 
means  of  laws  sim^ilar  to  Public  Law  874. 
by  which,  last  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paid  portions  of  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  3.821  public-school  districts, 
which  contain  approximately  10,200,000 
schoolchildren,  or  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  our  public-school  children. 

Under  Public  Law  815,  since  1950.  the 
Federal  Government  has  contributed  al- 
most |1  billion — $962 '2  million,  to  be 
exact — to  local  .school  districts  for  school 
construction.  I  submit,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  there  has  been  a  need,  which 
was  met  in  part  by  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  both  of  which  were  based  upon  the 
rationale  of  Federal  impact  in  the  areas 
encompassed  under  those  two  statutes. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  reporting  S  1021  to  the  Sen- 
ate, recognized,  through  the  extension  of 
these  acts,  the  continuing  need  for  these 
programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  first  column  of  the  tables 
on  pages  757  and  758,  showing  the 
amounts  to  be  received  by  each  of  the 
States  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  tables  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  foltows: 
Table  75 — Assistarue  for  payments  to  school 
districts,   tedermlly    affected   areas.   Public 
Lata  784.  a$  amended,  fiscal  year  1962 

Extenjiion 
without 
amendment 
$5.  S82.  600 
8,  090.  300 
5.436.700 

1,  134.000 
43,  955.  850 

6.638,  100 

2,  179,000 
956.400 

7,  718,700 
7,841.500 
6,289.  500 
1,  790,  700 
3.879  600 
1,000.800 
852.200 
6.687.500 
4,675.900 
1.077.400 

1 .  953 . 600 
9,733.600 
7,093,900 
1.538,000 

609.750 

i.7»i.aoo 

3.783.  100 
1,836.  500 

2.  227.  500 
1.645.000 
1,411.  800 
4,433,300 
6.434,000 
6,  148,  100 
5.500.  700 

442,  300 
5.  794.000 
8,922.900 
1.093.000 
5,814.  700 
a.  086.  000 
4.029.400 

3.  265.  900 
2.516.  100 

14,457.000 

2.  150.700 

121,400 


State  or  territory: 

Alabanui 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colonuio 

CoDDecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

IiMllana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland _« 

MausachusettS- -.__.__».__• 

Michigan _^ _. 

Minneaota 

Mlaaisaippl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraaita 

Nevada 

New  Hampahtre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvanta 

Rhode  Island , I" 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota I HI" 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah _iriII"I 

Vermont 


VlrglnU 19.6y7,600 

Washington 

West  Virginia "I"I" 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ..."111 

Guam Zll'"" 

Puerto  Rico 1 "2 

Virgin  Islands 11111111 

W'ake  Island 


9,588.000 
148,300 
706.600 

861.  aoo 

888   600 

1,930,000 

60,700 

106,000 


Total __ 250,046,000 

Tabl*  7S.— Assistance  for  fchool  constriic- 
tion.  federally  ajferted  areas,  Pvblic  Law 
ilS,  as  amended,  fl9cal  jfear  1962 

Extension 
without 
SUte  or  territory:             _  amendment 

Alabama ^  q^  400 

^'^sJ^a 2,  447,  300 

Arizona i_  552_  900 

Arkansas 626.  300 

California 9  039,  800 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delawfu>e 

Florida Z'".." 

Georgia 

Hawaii '_ 

Idaho 

Illinois "IIIII" 

Indiana '. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loulalana 

Maine 1™!       1.147.800 


551,900 
796.200 

499.600 
941.  300 

1.748,300 

604.  100 

97.  800 

887.300 

315.900 

1.  845,  900 
907,700 


Tablb  76. — Assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion, federally  affected  areas,  Public  Law 
»1S.  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1992 — Con. 

Extension 


iDithout 

State  or  territory: 

ami'ndment 

Maryland 

92.  197.200 

Massachusetts 

1,  166,900 

Michigan 

2,971,400 

Minnesota 

14.  800 

Mississippi 

920.900 

Missouri 

1    522.  800 

Montana 

1   022.400 

Nebraska 

684,900 

Nevada . 

298.  500 

New  Hampshire 

330. 700 

New  Jersey 

978,  900 

New  Mexico 

4   048,  200 

New  York 

2   300,000 

North  Carolina 

1,  143,600 

North  Dakota 

781.700 

Ohio 

714,  700 

Oklahoma 

2.  267,400 

Oregon 

660,000 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

197,500 

South  Carolina 

814.  800 

South  Dakota 

653,  400 

Tennessee 

238,800 

Texas-   

3   329,900 

Utah 

522.400 

Vermont 

Virginia 

2.272.700 

Washington 

1,618,600 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

23,600 

Wyoming 

195,600 

1,297,400 

Puerto  Rico 

195,000 

Virgin  Islands ._ 

Wnkp    Ti^l«n<1 

Technical  services : 

1,000,000 

Total 62.042.000 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
$850  million  authorized  under  the  bill  for 
title  I  purposes  is  In  addition  to  the 
moneys  to  be  advanced  for  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  purposes. 

The  title  I  prant  program  is  truly  gen- 
eral in  its  application.  It  contains  an 
allocation  formula  which  proviiies  that 
the  poorest  States  in  personal  income 
will  receive  approximately  thn*  times 
as  much  money  per  school-age  child  as 
will  the  richeiit  States,  measure^l  by  the 
same  standard.  States  falling  between 
the  extremes  of  income  will  receive  allot- 
ments scaled  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
comes. 

Madam  President.  Federal  aid  for  our 
public  schools  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  is  not  a  new  thing.  We 
have  granted  it  also  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  under  whose 
terms  money  is  made  available  for  pub- 
lic school  facilities  involved  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics,  science,  and  the 
modem  languages.  Senators  will  recall 
that  under  section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  we  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $70  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  for  each 
of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the 
purposes  of  making  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  suitable  for  use  in  provid- 
ing education  in  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  lajiguages. 

I  shall  not  weary  the  Senate  by  fur- 
ther recital  of  other  acts  of  C^ongress 
providing  for  grants,  under  other  au- 
thority, to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. I  simply  make  the  point  that  this 
Federal  aid  is  not  a  new  or  an  untried 


program.  This  is  no  innovation,  but  is 
the  continuation  and  broadening  of  a 
pattern  which  has  appeared  time  after 
time  in  our  history. 

What  is  new  Is  that  we  now  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  passing  a  law  which 
will,  for  this  day  and  age.  begin  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  educa- 
tion of  all  public-school  children  in  each 
of  the  States,  and  that  we  recognize  an 
obligation  to  do  so  under  the  general 
welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

I  move  now  to  my  third  main  point  in 
this  discussion. 

CONSTITLTIONAL    ISSUES 

Madam  President.  I  liave  no  doubt,  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer  and  as  a  Senator, 
that  it  is  perfectly  proper,  from  the  con- 
stitutional standpoint,  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  Senate  bill  1021.  However,  in 
order  to  meet  any  argument  which 
might  be  raised  against  the  constitu- 
tional propriety  of  this  action.  I  ask  im- 
animous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
the  very  able  memorandum  signed  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Alanson  W.  Willcox.  His  brief  may  be 
found  on  pages  111  and  112  of  the 
printed  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMOKANDrM     ON     THX     CONSTITmONAL     Ar- 
THORTTT  or  THE   CONGKESS  TO  ENACT  S     1021 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  enact  S.  1021 
rests  on  its  constitutional  authority  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  TTie  scope 
of  that  congressional  power  has  been  so 
broadly  defined  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  expenditures  contemplated 
by  S  1021  fall  so  clearly  within  the  power, 
that  there  Is  no  need  to  review  the  con- 
troversy which  for  a  centtiry  and  a  half 
surrounded  the  Federal  power  of  expendi- 
ture, or  to  refer  to  the  innumerable  Federal 
expenditures  that  have  been  made  through- 
out our  history  for  purposes  of  the  general 
welfare.  It  Is  not  amiss  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  education  ante- 
dated the  Constitution,  and  that  grants  for 
this  purpose  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  ever  since. 

The  existence  of  the  power  of  e"penditure 
as  a  separate  power  independent  of  the  other 
enumerated  pwwers  of  Congress,  which  had 
so  long  been  In  dispute,  was  finally  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  United  States  v. 
Butler  (297  U.S.  1  ( 1936  n ;  the  contrary 
view,  that  expenditures  could  be  made  only 
in  support  of  the  other  congressional  pow- 
ers, was  expressly  rejected.  The  Court  did 
not  find  It  necessary  In  that  case  to  indicate 
further  the  scope  of  the  general  welfare 
clause,  but  clarification  was  not  long  delayed. 
Challenge  to  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  old-age  Insurance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  brought  further  deci- 
sions alfirmlng  In  the  broadest  terms  the 
discretion  of  Congress  in  determining  what 
expenditures  are  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

In  Steward  Machine  Compaiy  v.  Davis 
(301  U.S.  548  (1937)1,  the  Cciirt  said  of 
expenditures  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed  (pp.  586-587): 

"Ttxe  problem  had  become  national  In 
area  and  dimensions.  There  was  need  of  help 
from  the  Nation  If  the  jieople  were  not  to 
starve.  It  Is  too  late  today  for  ttie  argument 
to  be  heard  with  tolerance  that  in  a  crisis 
so  extreme  the  use  of  the  moneys  of  the 
Nation  to  relieve  the  unemployed  and  their 
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dtpendents  is  a  use  for  any  purpoce  nar- 
rower than  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare." 

In  Helvering  v  Davis  (301  US  619  (1937) ) . 
the  validity  of  the  old-age  Insurance  system 
was  upheld.  The  Court  expounded  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  general  welfare 
clause  (pp.  840-641)  : 

•Congress  may  spend  money  In  aid  of  the 
•general  welfare.'  Constitution,  article  I, 
section  8:  United  States  v.  Butler  (297  U.S. 
1,  65  I :  Steward  Machine  Co.  v  Davis,  supra 
There  have  been  great  statesmen  In  our 
history  who  have  stood  for  other  views.  We 
will  not  resurrect  the  contest  It  Is  now 
settled  by  decision  United  States  v.  Butler, 
supra.  The  conception  of  the  spending  power 
advocated  by  Hamilton  and  strongly  rein- 
forced by  Story  has  prevailed  over  that  of 
Madison,  which  has  not  been  lacking  in 
adherents.  Yet  difficulties  are  left  when  the 
power  Is  conceded.  The  line  must  still  be 
drawn  between  one  welfare  and  another,  be- 
tween particular  and  general  Where  this 
shall  be  placed  cannot  be  known  through  a 
formula  In  advance  of  the  event  There  Is 
a  middle  ground  or  certainly  a  penumbra 
in  which  discretion  is  at  large.  The  discre- 
tion, however,  Is  not  confided  to  the  courts. 
The  discretion  belongs  to  Congress,  unless 
the  choice  Is  clearly  wrong,  a  display  of 
arbitrary  power,  not  an  exercise  of  Judgment. 
This  is  now  familiar  law  'When  such  a  con- 
tention comes  here  we  naturally  require  a 
showing  that  by  no  reasonable  possibility 
can  the  challenged  legislation  fall  within  the 
wide  range  of  discretion  permitted  to  the 
Congress'  {United  States  v.  Butler,  supra,  p. 
67:  cf.  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.  v  United  States. 
ante,  p  308;  United  States  v  Realty  Co  .  163 
U.S.  427,  440;  Head  Monkey  cases.  112  US. 
580.  595) .  Nor  is  the  concept  of  the  general 
welfare  static.  Needs  that  were  narrow  or 
parochial  a  century  ago  may  be  interwoven 
in  our  day  with  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
What  is  critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the 
times." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  subsequently  sus- 
tained, as  valid  exercises  of  the  power  to 
spend  for  the  general  welfare.  Federal  con- 
struction of  public  housing  and  Federal 
projects  for  reclamation  and  Irrigation 
{Cleveland  v.  United  States.  323  US.  329 
(1945);  United  States  v.  Gerlach  Live  Stock 
Company.  33»  U.S.  725  (1950)).  In  both  of 
these  decisions  the  Court,  on  the  authority 
of  the  social  security  cases,  treated  the  con- 
gressional determination  as  decisive  of  the 
propriety  of  the  expenditures 

The  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  this  subject,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  his  testimony  on 
S.  1021.  have  presented  to  Congress  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  exercise  of  the  national  power 
of  expenditure,  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  bill,  in  support  of  public  primary  and 
secondary  school  education  throughout  the 
Nation  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  or  sum- 
marize those  reasons  here  If  the  Congress 
concurs  in  the  Judgment  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  have  expressed.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would    accept   that  Judgment  as  conclusive 

Since  Congress  would  be  exercising  a  power 
expressly  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  question  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment would  arise  •The  10th  amendment 
states  but  a  truism  thai  all  is  retained 
which  has  not  been  surrendered  [United 
StJtcs  v    Darby.  312  US    100.  124  (  1941  )  ) . 

The  Supreme  Court  held  many  years  ago 
that  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
tbough  conditioned  upon  various  actions  by 
the  States,  raise  no  Justiciable  issue  at  suit 
o(  a  State  or  of  a  taxpayer  [Ma.'isachiL^etts 
V.  Melon.  262  US.  447  (1923)).  The  Court 
observed  i  p   480)  : 

•probably,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  the  powers  of  the  State  are  not 
invaded,  since  the  statute  imposes  no  ob- 
ligation but  simply  extends  an  option  which 
the  State  is  free  to  accept  or  reject" 


To  the  same  effect  Is  Oklahoma  v.  Civil 
Service  Commission  (330  US.  127  (1947)  ). 

United  States  v.  Butler,  supra,  has  occa- 
sionally been  cited  as  though  It  construed 
the  10th  amendment  as  a  limitation  upon 
powers  otherwise  granted  to  Congress.  It 
did  not  do  so  The  Court  held  that  the 
regulatory  effect  of  the  expenditures  there 
under  consideration,  in  matters  not  falling 
within  the  powers  of  Congress,  rendered  the 
statute  invalid  as  exceeding  the  scope  of 
congressional  authority.  The  10th  amend- 
ment, said  the  Court,  serves  to  "forestall  any 
suggestion "  that  Congress  may  exercise 
powers  not  granted,  expressly  or  by  reason- 
able Implication. 

Any  argtiment  that  the  Butler  case  con- 
strued the  10th  amendment  as  restricting 
the  granted  powers  was  put  to  rest  In  the 
following  year,  by  Helvering  v.  Davis,  supra 
The  lower  court  had  held  the  old-age  insur- 
ance system  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground 
that  assistance  to  the  aged  was  a  matter 
reserved  to  the  States  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  thus  reserved  to 
them  by  the  10th  amendment  (Dai it  v,  £dt- 
lon  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  89  P.  2d 
393  (C.C.A.,  1st  Cir  ,  1937)).  The  court 
likened  care  of  the  aged,  in  this  respect,  to 
education 

In  reversing  the  judgment  the  Supreme 
Court  said    (301   US  ,   at  pp    644  645)  : 

"Counsel  for  respondent  has  recalled  to 
us  the  virtues  of  self-reliance  and  frugality 
There  Is  a  possibility,  he  says,  that  aid  from 
a  paternal  government  may  sap  those  sturdy 
virtues  and  breed  a  race  of  weaklings  If 
Massachusetts  so  believes  and  shapes  her 
laws  In  that  conviction,  must  her  breed  of 
sons  be  changed,  he  asks,  because  some  other 
philosophy  of  government  finds  favor  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress?  But  the  answer  is  not 
doubtful.  One  might  ask  with  equal  reason 
whether  the  system  of  protective  tariffs  is  to 
be  set  aside  at  will  In  one  State  or  another 
whenever  local  policy  prefers  the  rule  of 
lalssez  falre  The  Issue  is  a  closed  one.  It 
was  fought  out  long  ago  When  money  is 
spent  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the 
concept  of  welfare  or  the  opposite  is  shaped 
by  Congress,  not  the  States  So  the  con- 
cept be  not  arbitrary,  the  locality  must  yield  ' 
(Constitution,  art    VI.  par.  2).' 

That  the  10th  amendment  does  not  limit 
the  granted  powers  has  been  consistently 
held  by  the  Court  In  subsequent  cases  ( Uni- 
ted States  V  Darby  supra;  Oklahoma  v. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  supra). 

It  is  thus  beyond  dispute  that  S    1021.  if 
enacted  by  Congress,  will  be  a  valid  exercise 
of  congressional  authority,  and  that  no  issue 
will  arise  by  reason  of  the  10th  amendment. 
Alanson  W  Wilcox, 
General      Counsel.      Department      of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  it 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
dwell  further  upon  this  pxjint.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  General  Counsel  that  it  is  "be- 
yond dispute  that  S.  1021,  if  enacted  by 
Congress,  will  be  a  valid  exercise  of  con- 
gressional authority,  and  that  no  issue 
will  arise  by  reason  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment." 

CONTENTS    or    THE     BILL 

Madam  President,  I  turn  now  to  a 
brief  description  of  the  bill,  S.  1021,  as 


'  It  may  be  noted  that.  If  practice  In  1789 
were  controlling,  it  would  confirm  the  pro- 
priety of  Federal  grants  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

-  It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  six  Justices 
who  concurred  In  the  Butler  opinion,  four 
(Hughes,  C.  J.,  and  Roberts,  Sutherland,  and 
Van  Devanter.  J.  J.)  cioncurred  with  Cardozo, 
Stone,  and  Brandels.  J  J.,  In  Helvering  v. 
Davis. 


reported  I  commend  to  your  attention 
pages  8  to  13  of  the  committee  repoi-t, 
which  contains  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

In  my  coverage  of  this  point.  I  pro- 
p>ose  to  mention  merely  the  highlights, 
aiid  to  defer  until  later  any  detailed  dis- 
cussion on  the.se  points,  if  they  are  raised 
in  debate. 

Iii  saying  this,  however,  I  am  con- 
strained to  point  out  to  the  Senate  the 
importance  of  section  102  of  the  bill, 
which  is  the  declaration  of  purpose. 
With  your  indulgence,  I  shall  read  the 
short  12  lines  which  embody  the  philos- 
ophy and  intent  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  this  important  matter: 

DECLARA"noN    or     PURPOSE 

Sec.  102  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  a  three- year  program  of  Federnl 
grants  to  States  to  assist  their  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  construct  urgently  needed 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school  fa- 
cilities, to  employ  needed  additional  public 
school  teachers  and  pay  them  adequate 
salaries,  and  to  undertake  special  projects 
directed  to  sp>eclal  or  unique  educational 
problems  or  opportunities  It  Is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  with  this  assistance  the 
quality  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  will  be  substantially  Improved  In 
all  States  and  that  Inequalities  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  within  and  between 
States  will  be  substantially  reduced 

Section  103  of  the  bill  is  an  assurance 
against  any  Federal  interference  in  the 
curriculum  and  operation  of  the  ICKal 
.school  systems.  It  is  strong  language, 
and  designedly  so.  because  education  Is 
primarily  a  community  respon.sibility. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to 
take  you  back  with  me  to  Wednesday. 
April  9.  1947.  when  the  late  Senator  Taft 
presented  testimony  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  His  state- 
ment may  be  found  on  page  40  of  the 
committee  hearings  on  Federal  aid  to 
education  of  that  date.  Senator  Taft 
said: 

The  administration  of  education  and  con- 
trol of  the  8ch<X)l  system  must  be  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrators. I  believe  that  every  Federal 
aid  proposal  which  has  been  made  accepts 
this  principle  in  theory.  It  Is  admitted 
that  local  self-government  In  education  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  In 
a  country  the  size  of  the  United  States. 
•  •  •  I  believe  that  the  standards  should 
be  clearly  established  In  the  law.  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  interest  It- 
self In  only  one  question,  whether  the  stat- 
utory standard  Is  complied  with  and  the 
money  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

The  bill  to  which  Senator  Taft  ad- 
dressed himself  contained  this  provision: 

Sec.  2  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over, 
or  prescribe  any  requirements  with  respect 
to  any  school  •   •   •. 

Section  103  of  Senate  bill  1021  reads 
as  follows: 

In  the  administration  of  this  title,  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  or  the  administration 
or  operation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 

Madam  President.  I  submit  that  sec- 
tion 103  contains  precisely  the  type  of  as- 
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surance  against  Federal  Interference  In 
local  schools  which  were  called  for  by 
the  late  and  great  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Section  104  of  S.  1021  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $850  million  each 
year  for  3  years  starting  with  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  next.  Section  105 
provides  that  the  funds  appropriated  in 
any  year  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  relative  school - 
age  p>opulation  as  weighted  by  relative 
Income  per  school-age  child. 

Allotments  for  the  second  and  third 
fiscal  years  could  be  subject  to  an  ad- 
justment under  section  106  to  take  Into 
account  the  lack  of  eflort  maintenance 
by  public  school  systems  exerted  by  the 
States  in  those  years. 

We  all  know  that  frequently  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  find  it  diflBcult  to  appropriate 
the  full  amount  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  for  a  specific  purpose. 
S.  1021  recognizes  this  and  provides  for 
a  proportionate  reduction  in  that  event. 

The  statistical  formula  of  the  bill, 
which  is,  I  might  add  parenthetically, 
discussed  on  pages  204  through  207  of 
the  hearing  record,  is  designed  to  dis- 
tribute more  money  to  the  poorer  States 
than  to  the  richer  States  by  a  factor  of 
3  to  1.  The  committee,  in  reporting  the 
bill,  removed  a  flat  per  child  floor 
amount  and  instead  reverted  to  the 
formula  of  S.  8  of  the  86th  Congress, 
the  McNamara  bill,  which  provided  that 
no  State  shall  have  an  allotment  ratio 
greater  than  seventy-five  one-hun- 
dredths  nor  less  than  twenty-five  one- 
hundredths,  thus  constricting  the  ex- 
tremes at  both  the  ends,  to  achieve  a 
3-to-l  relationship  between  the  richest 
and  the  poorest  State. 

During  the  course  of  our  committee 
deliberation  on  this  point,  careful  con- 
sideration was  given  to  an  alternative 
proposal  advanced  by  Senators  Cooper 
and  Javits,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  to  the  richest  States  and  to  the 
poorest  States  at  the  expense  of  the 
States  In  the  middle  The  committee  in 
rejecting  this  approach  did  so,  in  my 
judgment,  on  the  basis  that  there  is  a 
need  for  improved  school  facilities  and 
teacher  salaries  in  each  and  every  State 
and  that  equalization  between  the  rich- 
est and  p>oorest  States  must  also  take 
into  consideration  the  concept  of  equali- 
zation in  the  States  in  between. 

In  my  own  State  I  know  that  there 
are  school  districts  whose  services  can 
be  improved  if  additional  funds  can  be 
made  available.  The  same  is  true,  I 
feel,  in  each  of  the  States.  We  are  look- 
ing in  this  bill  for  an  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  for  each  child. 
This  method  of  allotting  the  funds,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  is  the 
fairest  way  in  which  we  can,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  provide  each  of  the  States 
with  an  opportunity  to  improve  Its  own 
educational  system. 

TOnHVUi    DISCUSSION 

Madam  President,  the  distribution  of 
funds  among  States  in  any  Federal  grant 
program  calls  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. A  particular  proposed  distribu- 
tion must  be  designed  to  serve  the  pur- 


poses sought  to  be  accomplished  under 
the  program  In  question. 

In  this  bin  we  have  a  program  whose 
purpose  Is  broadly  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  all  the  States  so 
that  they  may.  with  the  fimds  provided, 
augment  and  sr>eed  their  own  efforts  to 
remedy  deficiencies  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education — deficien- 
cies which  stem  from  shortages  of 
classroom  facilities,  Inadequate  num- 
bers of  teachers,  and  a  teaching  profes- 
sion whose  level  of  compensation  Is  too 
low  to  attract  and  retain  the  share  it 
needs  of  our  most  able  yoimg  men  and 
women. 

In  designing  any  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram, it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  that  It  shall  be  respon- 
sive to  national  needs  and  purposes.  In 
enacting  any  Federal  program,  the  Con- 
gress is  acting  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States — not  just  for  one  or  more 
States  or  the  citizens  of  some  selected 
group  of  the  States. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  program 
Is  to  be  designed  to  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  each  State  nor  with  re- 
spect to  each  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Rather,  the  program  must  take 
appropriate  account  of  the  differences 
among  the  States  and  among  our  citi- 
zens which  are  relevant  to  the  purposes 
ot  the  program  in  question. 

Members  of  Congress  can  disagree 
with  complete  sincerity  as  to  how  the 
distribution  of  funds  among  the  States 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens  should 
be  made.  The  difference  In  the  f>06i- 
tlons  they  take  will  depend  In  part  on 
the  relative  significance  which  they  at- 
tach to  various  aspects  of  the  purp>oses 
which  they  regard  the  program  as  de- 
signed to  achieve.  Inevitably,  their 
positions  will  also  be  affected  by  their 
views  of  their  responsibilities  as  repre- 
sentatives of  particular  States  and  con- 
gressional districts  and  their  citizens. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides 
for  a  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
among  the  States  which  Is  designed  to 
achieve  three  major  purposes: 

First,  to  give  every  State  a  significant 
amount  of  assistance.  This  purF)ose 
stems  from  the  recognition  that  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  are  in  need 
of  Improvement  with  respect  to  class- 
room facilities  and  teaching  staff. 

Gi-ant^  it  is  a  matter  of  degree  of 
comparison  as  between  the  States.  In 
our  hearings  it  was  brought  out  time  and 
time  again  that,  no  matter  wliich  State 
was  named,  there  are  geographic  pock- 
ets and  school  districts  in  that  State 
in  which  there  is  inadequate  educational 
opportunity  piovided  for  girls  and  boys. 

Second,  to  give  States  amounts  of  as- 
sistance calculated  to  provide  relatively 
more  help  to  States  with  low  economic 
ability  and  relatively  less  help  to  States 
with  high  economic  ability.  This  pur- 
pose stems  from  the  recognition  that  the 
primary  resp>onsibility  for  our  public 
school  rests  with  the  States  and  that 
they  vary  In  their  ability  to  cari-y  out 
this  responsibility. 

Third,  to  give  every  State  assistance 
calculated  to  reflect  the  size  of  its  school 
age    population.    This    purpose    stems 


from  the  recognition  that  the  size  of  the 
task  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  varies  widely  among  the 
States  depending  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  educated. 

There  are  many  possible  ways  of  de- 
signing formulas  to  take  combined  ac- 
count in  the  distribution  cf  Federal 
funds  of  the  economic  ability  of  the 
States  and  the  sizes  of  their  school  age 
population.  There  is  no  one  "best"  way 
to  do  this;  the  decision  is  a  matter  of 
judgment. 

There  is  no  one  "best"  way  to  do  this, 
in  my  opinion.  The  decision,  I  want  to 
emphasize,  is.  after  all,  a  matter  of 
judgment. 

Let  me  take  the  Senate  step  by  step 
through  the  formula  of  S.  102i .  When  I 
discuss  this  formula.  I  am  sure  every 
Senator  knows  I  am  discussinj?  a  matter 
which  is  highly  technical,  a  matter 
which  involves,  really,  in  some  respects, 
some  of  the  recesses  of  mathematical 
techniques.  Yet  I  want  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate my  assurance,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  when  I 
say  that  our  formula  was  thoroughly 
worked  out  by  the  technicians  who  were 
assigned  the  ta^k  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
sure  we  have  a  formula  here  which  will 
stand  the  tests  of  fairness  and  equity. 

In  essence — and  I  think  this  is  the 
time  to  say  It  In  the  presentation — 
we  offer  the  Senate  the  same  formula 
that  we  offered  the  Senate  last  year  in 
S.  8,  the  McNamara  bill,  which  the  Sen- 
ate voted  for.  The  present  President  of 
the  United  States  was  then  a  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  voted  for  the  for- 
mula in  S.  8  last  year. 

I  think  I  should  take  another  moment, 
by  way  of  digression,  to  point  out  that 
S.  1021  as  we  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  not  the  same  as  the  S.  1021 
which  the  administration  had  proposed. 

It  is  not  the  same  S.  1021  in  amount. 
It  is  not  the  same  S.  1021  in  formula. 
It  is  not  the  same  S.  1021  in  connec- 
tion with  the  federally  impacted  legis- 
lation I  have  already  discussed. 

We  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice,  tes- 
timony, and  consultation  of  the  admin- 
istration, principally  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  am  certain  that  I  violate 
no  confidence  when  I  say  that  the  Rep- 
resentative from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  who  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion of  legislative  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  over  on  the  House 
side  that  it  is  my  honor  to  have  here 
on  the  Senate  side,  in  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  the  matter,  had  a 
lengthy  conference  with  the  President 
in  regard  to  the  original  S.  1021  bill.  As 
the  Representative  from  New  Jersey  will 
tell  Senators,  we  made  it  very  clear  to 
the  President  that  we  welcomed  the  as- 
sistance we  were  getting  from  the  White 
House  and  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  we  sdso 
made  it  very  clear,  however,  that  the 
final  legislative  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Congress 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  at  the  beginning 
I  would  prefer  to  complete  my  statement. 
I  am  almost  tiirough  it.  I  am  sorry. 
^.,  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  quite  all  right. 
'  Mr.  MORSE.  We  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  final  legislative  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Congress;  that  after  giv- 
ing consideration  to  all  the  points  of 
view,  we  would  then  weigh  the  evidence 
and  we  would  come  forward  with  a  bill 
which  we  as  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives have  the  obligation  to  the  people  of 
this  countiT  to  recommend.  After  we 
finish  with  the  legislation,  then  the 
executive  has  the  responsibility  at  the 
executive  level,  to  decide  what  it  might 
want  to  do  with  any  legislation  Congress 
passes.  But  I  am  free  to  say  this — in 
fact.  I  owe  it  to  the  President  to  say  it 
this  afternoon — I  am  satL'^fied  that,  in 
principle,  the  bill  we  have  brought  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  does  not 
substantially  vary  from  the  principle  of 
the  bill  which  the  President  advocated 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  education 
as  was  manifested  in  the  original  S. 
1021. 

What  sire  some  of  the  differences?  I 
shall  mention  them  quickly. 

PTTBLIC  LAWS  816  AITD  874 

There  is  a  difference  in  respect  to  the 
federally  impacted  area  legislation,  in 
that  the  administration  recommended 
a  substantial  cut  in  that  legislation. 

I  can  say,  with  some  sense  of  pride, 
because  I  am  not  resp>onsible  for  it, 
./  though  the  committee  and  all  who  testi- 
fied before  it  are  responsible  for  it.  that 
I  am  proud  to  submit  to  the  Senate,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  this  reference 
work  on  education.  When  these  two 
Tolumes  are  read  from  cover  to  cover  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  probably 
about  as  good  and  authoritative  and  ex- 
pert a  reference  work  on  existing  educa- 
tional problems  in  this  country  as  can  be 
obtained  in  any  library  in  the  country. 
This  really  is  the  source  of  very  valu- 
able information. 

As  the  committee  went  through  the 
hearings  and  listened  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  came  before  us  and 
testified,  we  were  impressed.  Some 
Senators  who  testified  I  see  facing  me 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  We 
heard  testimony  as  to  the  ill  effects  the 
administration's  first  title  n  and  title  in 
proposals  would  have  had  in  many  of 
the  federally  impacted  areas  of  the 
States.  As  we  weighed  the  testimony 
and  the  facts  and  figures  which  were 
presented  to  us  we  felt,  as  I  thmk  the 
Senate  will  agree,  that  the  committee 
was  correct  in  its  recommendation  that 
the  federally  impacted  areas  legislation 
should  be  extended  unchanged  for  an- 
other 3  years. 

The  bill  does  provide,  however,  that 
at  the  end  of  18  months  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
snould  submit  to  the  Congress,  based 
upon  a  study  which  it  Is  directed  to  con- 
duct during  the  18-month  period,  its 
recommendations  as  to  any  modifications 
desired  in  tht,  federally  impacted  area 
legislation  now  on  the  books.  We  felt  we 
needed  many  more  facts  than  we  had 
before  us,  before  there  was  a  tapering 
off  of  the  impact  legislation.  We  felt 
also  we  ought  to  see  the  benefits  from  a 
3-year  period  of  title  I  of  the  Federal- 


aid  bill,  before  we  tapered  off  on  existing 
legislation  in  regard  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  throughout 
the  debate  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
3-year  program,  we  are  not  talking  about 
permanent  legislation.  We  are  talking 
about  a  child  program.  All  the  propos- 
als, including  that  with  regard  to  the 
federally  impacted  areas,  will  come  to 
an  end  at  the  conclusion  of  3  years, 
Madam  President,  unless  the  Congress  at 
that  time  proceeds  to  take  further  legis- 
lative action. 

FORMULA     CHANGr.S 

Wc  also  changed  the  formula  in  the 
bill.  The  Senate  will  hear  debate  on 
that  later.  We  changed  the  formula  in 
several  re.spccts.  In  the  first  place,  we 
changed  it  in  regard  to  the  basis  for 
calculating  the  aid,  from  average  daily 
attendance  per  public  school  pupil  to 
school-age  population  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  17  in  the  State,  which  includes 
both  public  and  private  school  students. 

I  am  ready  to  face  up  to  the  problem, 
and  I  think  notice  ought  to  be  served 
now  to  the  Senate  about  this  change,  be- 
cause I  think  Senators  are  entitled  to 
receive  all  the  facts  from  me.  If  the 
Senate  does  not  receive  every  fact  from 
me  it  will  be  only  becau.se  I  have  over- 
looked a  fact,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
my  attention  called  to  any  fact  I  should 
happen  to  overlook.  I  think  this  fact 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  because  there  will  be  debate 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  school-age  population  factor 
which  Is  written  into  the  formula  of  the 
revised  bill,  S.  1021,  as  we  present  it  to 
the  Senate,  is  exactly  the  .same  provision 
as  that  found  in  S.  8,  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  year  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  McNamara.  Again.  I 
.say,  it  is  the  same  formula  which  the 
now  President  of  the  United  States  voted 
for  last  year  when  he  was  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  formula  which 
Is  based  on  all  school-age  children  in  a 
State  who  are  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17,  both  those  going  to  public  schools 
and  those  going  to  private  .schools. 

The  original  S.  1021.  as  first  intro- 
duced this  year,  limited  that  part  of  the 
formula  to  public  school  students  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance. 

One  might  say.  Why  make  a  change?" 
We  shall  go  into  that  in  greater  detail 
later,  but  Senators  are  entitled  to  know 
the  major  reasons  for   it  now. 

First.  Madam  President,  it  was  because 
every  child  In  a  State  is  potentially  a 
public  .school  student.  Every  child  in  a 
State  is  an  educational  burden  to  the 
State,  in  the  sense  that  the  State  has 
responsibilities  toward  every  child  in  the 
State,  whether  the  child  goes  to  a  pub- 
lic school  or  to  a  private  school. 

Next,  the  States  already  give  consider- 
able assistance  to  children  who  go  to 
private  schools.  Some  are  provided  with 
fire  protection.  Some  are  provided  with 
utility  services.  Some  are  provided  with 
lunch  programs.  Some  are  provided 
with  health  services.  The  prosram 
varies  State  by  State.  In  some  States 
transportation  services  are  provided.  In 
some  States  the  children  are  provided 
with  textbooks.  There  is  a  sort  of  mixed 
problem  now,  but  each  State  makes  a 


substantial  contribution  to  support  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  go  to  public  schools  or  to  private 
schools. 

I  am  very  frank  about  this,  Madam 
President,  when  I  say  that  we  would  use 
both  the  public  and  private  school  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  the  formula 
we  are  now  offering  in  S.  1021,  which, 
as  I  say,  was  the  formula  used  last  year. 
This  works  out  more  equitably  we  feel 
and  will  provide  a  greater  degree  of 
equalization  among  all  the  States,  as 
compared  to  using  the  public  school 
daily  attendance  factor.  Only  because 
it  happens  to  be  a  fact,  and  we  ought  to 
face  up  to  facts.  I  point  out  that  there 
are  some  States  in  the  country  in  which 
the  private  school  population  is  very, 
very  small.  Many  of  those  States — not 
all  of  them,  but  many  of  them — are  in 
the  South.  In  many  Southern  States 
the  percentage  of  Catholic  students,  of 
Presbyterian  students,  of  Baptist  stu- 
dents, and  of  other  students  going  to 
private  schools  is  a  very,  very  small 
fraction  of  the  total  school  population. 
However,  in  some  other  States,  such  as 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut— yes,  even  New  York,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kje.\tinc] — there  is  a  much  larger  ratio 
or  percentage  of  private  school  students 
compared  to  public  school  students. 

Tlie  committee,  as  was  done  last  year, 
went  into  the  problem  and  asked  for 
table  after  table,  for  calculation  after 
calculation,  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  car- 
ry out  the  responsibility  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier  In  my  speech ;  namely,  the 
respon.slbility  to  render  a  final  judgment 
which  in  our  opinion  will  work  most 
equitably  and  fairly  throughout  the 
country,  from  coast  to  coast. 

When  we  did  that,  Madam  President, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pri- 
vate school  children  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic school  children  should  be  included 
in  the  count,  as  was  done  last  year. 

Fhnthermore.  we  did  it  because  It 
works  out  to  a  much  better  equalization 
program  than  if  we  had  left  out  the 
private  school  children.  I  best  describe 
that  in  this  way:  Under  the  original  bill, 
the  equalization  would  have  been  2  to  1, 
with  the  private  school  children  left  out, 
but  under  S.  1021  as  we  now  offer  it  to 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  3  to  1.  From  an 
equalization  standpoint,  the  including, 
as  we  did  last  year,  of  both  the  private 
and  public  school  children,  we  respect- 
fully submit,  brings  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  is  more  fair  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  equalization  factor.  I  am  sure  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  recognize  this,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  so  that  it 
will  be  In  the  Record  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  emphasized  it  in  his 
descriptive  speech  on  the  bill.  I  ask 
Senators  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  most 
Important  principle,  in  the  view  of  the 
committee,  is  the  principle  of  equaliza- 
tion. That  should  be  our  number  one 
objective. 

We  have  an  objective  of  being  of  as- 
sistance to  each  and  every  State,  but 
the  great  need  Is  the  need  for  seeing  to 
it  that  we  raise  the  level  of  educational 
opportunity  from  one  which  Is  now  sub- 
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marginal  in  many  school  districts  in 
the  country  to  a  level  at  which  we  can 
say,  with  some  rightness,  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  country  at  least  has  a 
reasonably  equal  opportunity — and  I 
stress  the  words  "reasonably  equal" — 
a  reasonably  equal  opportunity  to  devel- 
op his  or  her  potential  to  the  maximum 
extent  that  his  or  her  inherent  qualities 
permit. 

If  we  were  to  take  that  action,  the 
fair  and  equitable  thing  would  be  to  in- 
clude both  the  private  and  public  schools 
in  the  formula. 

I  shall  take  the  Senate  step  by  step 
through  a  description  of  the  formula, 
technical  as  it  is.  I  have  tried  my  level 
best  to  reduce  it  to  language  that  Is 
readily  understandable.  I  have  prob- 
ably failed.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  smiling 
at  me,  because  he  knows  exactly  what 
I  am  talking  about.  We  sat  there  and 
scratched  our  heads.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  I  am  not  a  bit  more  bald 
now  than  when  our  hearings  started,  as 
I  scratched  my  head  to  see  if  I  could  not 
rub  Into  my  head  an  understanding  of 
the  formula. 

I  think  I  know  it  pretty  well  now, 
technical  as  It  is.  I  have  tried  to  reduce 
it  to  simple  language.  I  hope  it  will  be 
helpful  to  Senators  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, members  of  which  may  from  time 
to  time  refer  to  the  speech.  So  in  com- 
puting and  applying  the  formula,  I  would 
state  these  steps: 

First  step:  First,  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State, 
5  to  17;  second,  divide  the  State  personal 
income  by  the  number  of  children  of 
school-age  population;  third,  this  result- 
ing fraction  is  called  "income  per  child 
of  school  age." 

Second  step:  First,  determine  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
Nation;  second,  divide  national  personal 
income  by  number  of  Nations  school- 
age  children;  third,  this  fraction  is 
called  "Income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  all  the  States." 

Third  step:  First,  divide  income  per 
child  of  school  age  in  X  State  by  income 
per  child  of  school  age  for  all  States; 
second,  multiply  this  ratio  by  0.50;  third, 
subtract  the  resulting  decimal  from  the 
number  "1  00." 

The  reason  for  this  statistical  treat- 
ment is  to  rank  the  States  from  high  to 
low  in  order  of  State  income  per  child 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pK)orer  States 
have  a  larger  index  number  than  the 
richer  States.  This  index  number  is 
termed  the  "allotment  ratio."  A  State 
with  average  income  per  child  will  have 
an  allotment  ratio  of  0.50.  A  richer 
State  will  have  an  allotment  ratio  of 
less  than  0.50.  A  poorer  average  State 
will  have  a  higher  allotment  ratio 
than  0  50. 

Fourth  step:  Adjustment  of  allotment 
ratio.  If  a  State  has  an  allotment  ratio 
of  more  than  0.75.  the  ratio  is  reduced 
to  0.75. 

In  other  words,  under  the  bill  a  State 
can  never  get  a  ratio  higher  than  0.75 
nor  a  lower  ratio  than  0.25.  The  main 
reason  for  that  determination  is  the  con- 
sideration of  what  would  be  equitable  in 
dividing  up  the  money,  so  to  speak.  We 
think   the  formula   is   somewhat  arbi- 


trary— true — but  seasoned  with  reason, 
fairness,  and  equity.  It  mathematically 
insures  a  3-to-l  ratio  which  is  the 
equalization  ratio  which  was  decided 
upon  by  the  committee  as  an  equitable 
one. 

I  shall  later  talk  a  bit  about  Alaska 
and  the  territories,  where  certain  excep- 
tional economic  conditions,  because  of 
historic  pattern,  really  Justify  making  a 
certain  exception  for  those  areas. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  the  computation  of  the  formula — 

Fifth  step:  Determine  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  State  X  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 


Sixth  step:  Multiply  this  number  of 
children  in  State  X  for  the  preceding 
year  by  the  adjusted  allotment  ratio  for 
State  X.  This  resulting  number  is  called 
the  State  product. 

Seventh  step;  Add  all  State  products 
to  get  sum  of  State  products. 

Eighth  step:  Allot  to  State  X  an 
amount  of  money  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  money  appropriated  as 
the  State  product  for  State  X  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  State  products. 

I  shall  read  the  algebraic  formula,  but 
it  is  important  only  to  get  it  printed  m 
the  Ricord: 


Allutiiiciit  to  i*tiUf  X  =  Total  !ip|in>|>riitlionX 


AL,r.KBKAK  POKMI'LA 

state  produrt  of  SUte  X 


Sum  of  Stale  Products 


wJiorc  Sutc  pro<lM(  t  of  SUitc  X  =«riiil(lrfu  In  State  X 


1.00-,.'iO- 


Income  In  State  X' 
Children  In  State  X 


Inronw  in  Nation 
Children  in  Nation 


The  formula  will  make  more  sense 
when  Senators  read  it  in  the  Rkcord  to- 
morrow than  it  does  from  listening  to 
me  state  it  now,  but  I  have  described 
it  orally  only  because  I  wanted  Senators 
to  know  that  we  have  gone  to  a  higher 
mathematical  course  in  the  committee. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  could 
pass  an  examination  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair » .  Does  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  said  I 
wanted  to  finish  my  statement  first,  and 
then  I  shall  yield.  I  think  I  must  main- 
tain continuity  in  the  Record.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  us  could  pass  an  ex- 
amination, but  I  think  because  of  the 
excellent  briefing  we  have  had  time  and 
time  again  from  the  experts  we  have 
called  before  us.  we  can  give  Senators 
oiu-  word  that  it  is  our  judgment  that 
we  submit  a  formula,  as  we  did  last 
year,  which  I  believe  is  fair  and  equi- 
table, and  which  I  think  will  do  justice 
not  only  to  all  States  concerned  but, 
importantly,  it  will  do  justice  as  a  fair 
formula  of  equalization  to  all  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  very  pertinent 
question  at  that  point?  It  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  formula. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  declined  to  yield 
to  so  many  of  my  colleagues  that  I  do 
not  feel  I  can  do  so  now.  I  am  almost 
through.  I  will  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  do  not  want  the 
point  to  escape  my  mind. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Nothing  ever  escapes 
the  Senator's  mind. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  could  have  the  colloquy  placed 
at  the  end  of  his  discoui'se. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  refuse  to  yield  to  the  Senator, 
yet  at  the  same  time  I  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  other  Senators.    But,  go  ahead, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  deeply  grateful. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  formula, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  a  State 
agency  or  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 


tion or  the  members  of  a  school  board 
can  factor  that  formula  without  a  course 
in  quadratics,  least  squares,  the  fourth 
dimension,  a  book  of  logarithms,  and 
probably  an  engineers  slide  rule? 

Mr.  MORSE.  After  the  formula  is 
presented  to  them.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor they  can  use  it  by  applying  plain, 
simple  aritlimetic. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  pass- 
ing, I  might  mention  two  further  amend- 
ments which  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  first  extends  title  I  grants 
to  American  Samoa.  In  this  connection 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Long  of  Hawaii  who  made  a  most  con- 
vincing plea  for  the  need  of  this  treat- 
ment being  given  American  Samoa  by 
the  committee.  He  was  seconded  in  his 
efforts  by  the  U.S.  Etepartment  of  the  In- 
terior, the  agency  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  possession.  American 
Samoa,  in  the  reported  bill,  is  given  the 
same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Long]  for  the  contribution 
he  made  to  the  work  of  my  committee. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  great 
honor  he  has  paid  me  by  sitting  through 
the  description  of  the  bill.  I  appreciate 
his  supix)rt  and  help  from  the  very 
t)eginning. 

Second,  both  Senators  Grttening  and 
Bartlett  were  most  diligent  and  pur- 
suasive  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  problems  faced  by  a  State 
where  construction  costs  are  abnormally 
high.  Language  therefore  was  provided 
to  meet  such  a  contingency  now  and  in 
the  future. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  assures  that  no 
State  will  relax  the  effort  currently  be- 
ing made  by  that  State  to  meet  its  pub- 
lic school  needs.  If  it  should  so  do,  its 
allotment  would  also  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  its  failure  to  maintain  the 
average  State  effort.  This  reduction, 
however,  would  not  apply  if  the  State's 
expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
equaled  or  exceeded  110  percent  of  the 
national  average  expenditure  E>er  pupil. 
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In  fact.  I  digress  now  to  stress  this 
point.  We  have  been  very  careful,  in 
connection  with  the  bill,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  State  could  use  a  Pederal- 
aid-to-educatlon  grant  as  an  excuse  for 
1^-ing  down  on  its  own  State  effort.  If  it 
does  it  is  subject  to  the  danger  of  losing  a 
portion  of  Its  funds  to  other  States. 
Each  State  Is  encouraged,  so  to  speak,  to 
continue  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  make 
a  sincere  effort  to  provide  its  students 
with  the  best  education  it  can  give  and 
to  finance  this  from  its  own  funds. 

Sections  107  and  108  deal  with  the  pay- 
ment of  allotments  to  States  and  with 
State  agency  administration  costo.  It  is 
provided  in  section  108  that  State  agency 
administration  costs  may  not  e.xceed  the 
lesser  of  $0.10  per  public  school  pupil  in 
the  preceding  year  or  $150,000.  Section 
109  concerns  special  educational  proj- 
ects. This  section  provides  that  each 
year  of  the  3-year  program  the  State 
agency  shall  set  aside  10  percent  of  the 
funds  received  in  the  first  year  for  pay- 
ing part  of  the  costs  of  pilot  demonstra- 
tion or  experimental  projects  of  the  local 
education  agencies  and  other  public 
agencies  or  institutions  operating  a  pub- 
lic school,  which.  In  the  determination 
of  the  State  agoncy,  are  designed  to  meet 
public  school  problems  or  to  develop  or 
evaluate  public  school  programs  of  a 
special  or  unique  nature,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  nine  illustrative  exam- 
ples set  forth  on  pages  12  and  13  of  the 
bill. 

I  wish  to  mention  this  special  problem 
In  a  few  brief  words.  Witness  after  wit- 
ness and  educational  authority  after 
educational  authority  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  great  needs  in  the  education- 
al process  in  this  country  is  some  experi- 
mentation in  educating  children;  .some 
experimentation  for  research  work  in 
connection  with  the  learning  process; 
some  special  projects  necessary  to  be 
conducted  to  help  defective  children  or 
backward  children  and.  yes.  some  re- 
search project  in  respect  to  superior  chil- 
dren. Therefore  we  thought  it  was  only 
fair  and  equitable  that  we  provide  a 
section  in  the  bill  which  would  per- 
mit the  setting  aside  of  10  percent  of 
the  Federal  aid  money  for  these  special 
research  and  experimental  projects. 

The  committee  in  reporting  this  bill 
added  the  ninth  category,  a  program  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction  through 
the  acquisition  and  utilization  of  audio- 
visual and  other  instructional  materials 
and  equipment. 

That  is  a  very  important  addition.  If 
Senators  will  read  the  hearinrs,  and  if 
they  will  do  further  investigating,  they 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  not  even 
scratched  the  surface  yet  in  regard  to 
audiovisual  instruction  and  the  use  of 
other  instruction  media  that  modern  sci- 
ence is  developing.  By  all  means  I  be- 
lieve that  this  section  of  the  bill,  the 
ninth  category,  should  be  written  into 
the  bill.  It  was  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  the  bill,  because  it  really  helps  provide 
the  funds  to  meet  the  question  that  is  so 
often  asked  of  educators:  What  can  we 
do  to  improve  our  whole  educational 
process?  This  would  provide  funds  to 
help  them  experiment  along  those  lines. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  concerns  the 
procedures  and  processing  of  the  State 


applications.  In  this  cormection.  I  refer 
to  page  13  to  the  middle  of  page  16  of 
the  bill  and  to  page  1 1  of  the  committee 
report.  The  committee  amendment 
adopted  in  the  reported  version  of  the 
bill,  provided  that  public  agencies  and 
institutions  which  operate  public  schools 
may  receive  funds  under  section  109  for 
special  types  of  educational  projects. 
Such  projects  would  include,  for  ex- 
ample, schools  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  handicapped  children  and  for  de- 
linquent and  dependent  children.  F\mds 
would  also  be  available  for  public  schools 
operated  by  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  connection  with  teacher 
training. 

Section  HI  of  the  bill  concerns  the 
conditions  under  which  an  application 
of  a  State  shall  be  approved  and  the 
rights  of  the  State  education  agency  if 
it  is  dissatisfied  with  an  action  of  the 
Commissioner  as  weU  as  the  remedies 
available  to  it. 

Section  112  of  the  bill  is  the  tradi- 
tional E>avis-Bacon  language  which  re- 
quires that  laborers  and  mechanics  must 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Section  113  of  the  bill  permits  wholly 
and  voluntarily  donated  labor  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  schools  but  pro- 
vides that  the  State  education  agency 
must  credit  any  amount  so  saved  to  the 
education  agency  undertaking  the  con- 
struction. 

Section  114  of  the  act  consists  of  defi- 
nitions of  terms  used  in  the  bill.  The 
section  speaks  for  itself. 

Title  11  of  the  bill  is  now  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874.  which  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  in  some  detail.  The 
only  changes  which  were  made  by  the 
committee  were  to  insert  American 
Samoa  for  coverage;  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  the  appropriation  for 
Indian  school  children  from  $40  million 
to  $60  million,  without  which  the 
extension  would  have  been  mean- 
ingless for  them;  and.  to  require 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion submit  a  report  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Congress  within  18  months,  com- 
menting upon  the  operations  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  as  extended  by  this 
act  together  with  his  recommendations 
for  chanKe  and  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Federal  payments 
under  title  I  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  some- 
what lengthy  presentation,  and  there  are 
many  matters  which  I  am  convinced  will 
be  further  explored  before  the  final  vote 
upon  the  bill.  But  I  assure  the  Senate 
that  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
the  committee  represents  a  feasible, 
needed,  and  desirable  implementation  of 
the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution through  the  provision  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  funds  necessary 
to  permit  us,  as  a  Nation,  to  start  upon 
the  job  of  bringing  full  educational  op- 
portunity within  the  reach  of  every 
American  boy  and  girl  who  can  profit 
from  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  bilL    We 


have  brought  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
has  received  as  thorough  consideration 
and  painstaking  study  by  members  of 
the  committee  as  has  been  true  of  any 
bill  to  which  I  have  been  a  party  in  my 
more  than  16  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  brought  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  which,  in  my  judgment,  meets  a 
great  national  need.  I  recognize  that 
many  sincere  men  and  women  can  have 
many  differences  over  various  parts  of 
the  bill.  However.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  hammer  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
whatever  may  prove  to  be.  by  facts  pre- 
sented in  arguments,  any  Justifiable  ad- 
justments of  the  bill.  However,  this  bill. 
Just  as  was  S.  8  the  McNamara  bill  of 
last  year.  Is  a  good  bill;  it  is  a  sound  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  which  I  believe  should  be 
passed  before  the  week  is  out. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  so  patiently 
hearing  me  this  afternoon  in  this  speech, 
which  sets  forth  a  description  and  an 
explanation,  as  best  I  could  make  them, 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  bill 

I  am  now  most  willmg  to  make  myself 
available  for  such  questions  as  Senators 
may  wish  to  ask  me  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
planation. The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  sought  to  mterrupt  me  a 
few  minutes  ago.  Hcwever.  I  observe 
that  he  has  been  called  from  the  floor, 
so  I  invite  questions  from  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  feel  that  more 
than  mere  pleasantries  are  involved  m 
having  the  Record  note  at  this  point  the 
painstaking  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  has  deUneated  the  very 
important  features  and.  yes.  the  philoso- 
phy behind  the  drafting  and  presenta- 
tion of  S.  1021. 

It  has  been  my  responsibility  to  serve 
on  the  subcommiittee.  to  listen  to  the 
witnesses,  and  to  confer  with  individual 
Senators  on  many  of  the  more  contro- 
versial aspects  of  this  bill.  I  say  again, 
however,  that  never  have  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  who.  I  believe,  has  been 
more  objective,  not  only  in  the  questions 
which  he  asked  of  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied, but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  entire  course  of  the  rath- 
er complicated  hearings,  and  the  pro- 
longed hours  which  necessarily  were 
given  in  the  drafting  of  legislation  of 
this  type. 

This  Is  not  a  gratuitous  compliment. 
Ofttimes  I  think  we  fail  to  express  our 
sincere  thanks  when  we  know  the  ef- 
fort which  a  Senator — as  in  this  In- 
stance, the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse) — has  expended  durmg  periods 
of  several  weeks,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  1021.  I  was  gratified  to 
serve  at  his  side. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  permit  me 
to  interrupt  him  long  enough  to  say 
that  he  is  always  most  gracious  and  kind 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  appre- 
ciate deeply  his  statement.  However.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  there 
really  was  no  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
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mittee;  we  were  partners  together.  We 
were  associates  in  conducting  the  hear- 
ings, in  interrogating  witnesses,  and  in 
working  out  our  adjustments  within  the 
conmiittee.  I  could  not  have  worked 
with  a  more  cooperative  or  finer  group 
of  Senators  than  my  associates,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
We  all  recoHUized  that  we  had  an  equal 
responsibility. 

The  present  Presiding  OflQcer  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  on  an  occa- 
sion or  two  honored  us  with  his  pres- 
ence at  some  of  our  meetings.  He  saw 
for  himself  how  correct  I  am  when  I  say 
there  was  really  no  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee;  there  were  simply  asso- 
ciates on  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides 
of  the  table. 

I  observe  tliat  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen)  has  just 
entered  the  Chamber.  Even  though  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  did  not  agree 
on  every  detail  of  the  bill — in  fact,  at 
times  we  definitely  disagreed — I  wish  to 
thank  the  minority  leaders  of  my  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  for  their 
complete  coor>eration  at  all  times  in  ad- 
vancing the  bill  through  the  committee, 
then  to  the  calendar,  and  now  today  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
embrace  the  sentiment  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  expressed  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Members  of  the  minority. 
There  was.  I  th..nk.  a  very  sincere  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividual Senators,  regardless  of  party 
afl&liatlon,  to  study  the  question,  to  ap- 
praise it.  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Seniite  a  bill  which  would 
have  had  careful  consideration  within 
the  committee. 

I  have  been  mindful,  during  the  pro- 
longed hearings  on  this  measure  and  in 
correspondence  v.  ith  my  constituents,  of 
two  aspects  of  tlie  problem  which  loom 
large  in  the  public  mind  and  on  which 
we  can  never  give  too  great  assurance. 

Of  primary  imi)ortance,  Mr.  President, 
In  achieving  an  ( ffective  solution  to  our 
national  educational  problems  is  the 
principle  that  the  Individual  States  re- 
tain the  discretionary  right  to  disburse 
Federal  assistance  funds  where  they  are 
most  needed,  in  supplementing  teachers' 
sRlaries  or  in  ttie  construction  of  new 
facilities. 

TTie  State  of  V,esi  Virginia  Is  a  case  In 
point.  We  have  16  counties  paying  a 
maximum  annual  salary  of  $3,492  for  a 
teacher  with  an  AS.  degree.  In  the 
other  counties  the  range  extends  to  a 
maximum  of  $5,821.  There  Is  an  equally 
wide  spread  in  the  pupil-teacher  ratio, 
the  median  class  size  for  grade  1  rang- 
ing from  slightly  more  than  16  students 
in  Morgan  County  to  almost  32  students 
in  Hancock  Coimty,  and  in  grades  2 
through  6 — for  the  present  academic 
year — the  media:  i  class  size  varies  from 
slightly  more  thtin  22  pupils  in  Hamp- 
shire County  to  33  in  Kanawha.  It 
should  be  obvious  from  these  consider- 
ations that  the  State  and  local  author- 
ities are  best  quiJifled  to  determine  the 
allocation  amoru:  their  school  districts, 
and  to  decide  whether  a  given  district  or 
administrative  unit  is  most  in  need  of 


additional  facilities  or  higher  teachers' 
salaries. 

An  even  more  fundamental  point  to 
many  Senators  and  to  their  constitu- 
encies, is  that  neither  the  pending  bill 
nor  any  other  Federal  assistance  meas- 
ure will  be  used  as  an  entering  wedge  to 
gain  Federal  domination  or  supervision 
of  our  public  school  system.  Though  I 
realize  that  there  have  been  some  exag- 
gerated fears  expressed  on  this  point.  I 
beUeve  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  of  us 
who  support  sti'ongly  the  concept  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  m  this  field  to  be  most 
vigilant  in  guarding  against  the  slightest 
degree  of  Federal  encroachment. 

Though  our  public  educational  system 
is  not  as  tidy  an  affair  as  some  of  its 
critics  would  desire,  there  can  be  no 
effective  denial  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  richness,  diversity,  and  strength  of 
American  life  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  prmciple  of  local  control  of  our 
school  system.  The  loss  of  this  principle 
would  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
Federal  assistance,  no  matter  how  plen- 
tiful. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  it  is  not  true  that  we  tiave  pre- 
served in  the  bill  the  very  important 
factor  of  determination  at  the  State  or 
local  level. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Let  us  get  tliat  point  behind 
us  right  now.  Anyone  who  examines 
the  bill  will  agree  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  have  written  that  safe- 
guard into  the  bill  in  this  language, 
which  appears  on  page  2,  section  103: 

Assurance  Acaxnst  Pkdekal  In'tektixencz  in 
Schools 

SEC.  103.  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  no  department,  agency,  offlcei.  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  gupervlsion.  or  conu'ol  over 
the  policy,  determination,  personnel,  cvir- 
rlculum,  program  of  instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  nchool  cm: 
school  system. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  doctrine  could 
be  stated  more  clearly  than  that. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Taft  bills  of 
1947  and  1949.  t  spoke  about  the  1949 
bill  today.  I  could  have  said  the  same 
things  about  the  Taft  bill  of  1947. 

How  well  I  remember  the  late  Senator 
from  Ohio,  time  and  time  again,  as  the 
record  of  the  debates  in  those  2  years 
will  show,  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  when  some  opponent  made  the 
argument  that  the  bill  would  lead  to 
Federal  domination  of  education.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  say.  some- 
times shaking  his  finger  at  the  Senate. 
"If  anyone  has  any  stronger  Iftnguage, 
that  he  believes  will  guarantee  better 
State  control  of  education  than  is  pro- 
vided in  my  bill,  give  it  to  me.  and  I 
will  write  it  into  the  bill."  But  tlien  he 
would  say,  "You  cannot  do  it  because 
you  cannot  make  the  bill  stron^rer  than 
It  is,  so  far  as  the  guaranteeing  of  State 
control  of  education  is  concerned." 
Then  he  would  read  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage identical  in  meaning,  although 
differing  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  phrase- 
ology, with  the  language  of  section  103, 
which  I  read  to  the  Senate  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  RAKDOLFH.  I  feel  certain  that 
not  only  are  Senators  reassured  by  the 


statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  our  separate  constit- 
uencies, being  in  correspondence  with 
Members  of  this  body  on  this  veiy  item, 
also  will  be  reassured.  I  tiiink  it  is  im- 
portant, a&  has  been  indicated,  that  we 
make  it  perfectly  clear  at  the  outset  of 
the  debate  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
domination;  tliat  the  determination  of 
the  use  of  the  funds  will  be  at  the  State 
or  local  level,  whether  they  are  to  be 
used  for  school  construction  or  for  aid 
in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  mentioned  that 
point,  although  it  will  take  us  into  the 
substantive  argument;  and  I  prefer  not 
to  do  that  now.  until  I  propoimd  a  unan- 
imous-consent request.  However.  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  know 
that  in  the  committee  some  of  us  were 
rather  adamant  in  taking  the  position 
that  this  bill  should  be  a  bi-oad  (me,  so 
as  to  cover  both  school  construction  and 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  I  take  the  view 
that  if  we  pass  a  bill  limittsd  to  school 
construction,  by  imposing  that  very  con- 
dition we  shall,  in  a  sense,  be  interfer- 
ing with  the  educational  process  of  the 
States.  Instead,  I  believe  the  States 
should  determine  what  they  wish  to  use 
the  money  for.  So  long  as  we  make 
clear  the  educational  purposes  under  the 
standards  of  the  act.  I  believe  the  States 
should  determine  whether  they  wish  to 
use  any  or  all  of  the  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  school  construction,  or  whether 
they  wish  to  use  any  or  all  of  the  money 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers,  or  whether  they  wish  to 
make  a  division  of  the  money  between 
those  two  purposes.  So  we  propose  to 
leave  that  to  the  States;  and  I  believe 
that  Is  some  of  the  best  evidence  I  can 
present  In  regard  to  our  determination 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  State  control 
of  education. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  Mr.  President. 
I  should  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  diligence 
with  which  he  has  pursued  the  matter 
at  hand.  It  is  a  little  regrettable  that 
he  is  so  diligent  in  persisting  in  error, 
but  I  shall  not  discuss  that  further  now. 
[Laughter.] 

At  any  rate.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  very  generous 
to  me.  for,  although  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  was  a  self-invited 
guest  there,  he  permitted  me  to  partici- 
pate in  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses.    For  that,  I  am  most  grateful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  always  entitled 
to  all  ex-officio  rights  in  the  committee: 
and  in  any  event  he  is  always  welcome 
there,  both  as  a  friend  and  colleague  and 
as  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding,  I  should  like  to  propound  a 
unanimous -consent  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Certainly. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  the 
request  I  shall  now  make  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschx].  Before  I  began  to  make  my 
speech.  I  assiired  him  that  I  would  not 
make  this  request  without  taking  up  the 
matter  with  him.  However.  I  under- 
stand that  while  I  have  been  speaking, 
other  Senators  have  taken  up  this  matter 
with  him;  and  I  understand  that  he  has 
no  objection. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments now  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amend- 
ed be  treated  as  original  text,  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment.  That  is 
the  customary  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — although  I  shall 
not  object — I  wish  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  as  follows:  If  the  re- 
quest is  agreed  to,  will  it  change  in  any 
way  the  degrees  of  amendments  or  sub- 
stitutes which  can  be  offered  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  at 
all;  the  bill  will  be  open  to  amendment 
in  three  degrees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered;  emd  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  making  the  matter 
perfectly  clear.  I  meant  to  make  it  clear 
when  I  asked  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  treated  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fiu-ther  amendment.  I  agree 
that  will  leave  the  Senator  from  New 
York  free  to  submit  any  amendments 
he  may  wish  to  submit,  even  amend- 
ments to  sections  of  the  bill  to  which 
committee  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  let  me  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
the  very  able  work  he  did  in  the  com- 
mittee, in  reconciling  so  many  differ- 
ences and  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  12  to  2.  I 
also  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
very  cogent  and  carefully  reasoned 
statement. 

I  should  Like  to  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  his  presenta- 
tion, if  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  do  so.  First. 
however.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I  have  been  partners 
in  connection  with  the  Senate  consid- 
eration of  this  matter.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  an  outstand- 
ing educational  expert,  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  entire  Nation.  He 
knows  the  problems  which  confront  the 
country,  as  regards  the  plight  of  the 
school  children  and  the  inadequate  sup- 
port being  given  to  education  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  I  have  stood  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  before,  here  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  stand  with  him  again,  today. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions  he  has  In  mind.  If  I  cannot 
answer  them,  certainly  I  can  obtain  the 
answers  by  conferring  with  some  of  the 
experts  who  are  around  me,  here. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  some  very 
cogent  arguments  in  regard  to  why  edu- 
cation in  general  needs  additional  funds. 
He  pointed  out  that  140.000  additional 
classrooms  will  be  needed,  probably  at 
the  rate  of  30,000  or  more  each  year: 
and  that  additional  teachers  are  needed, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  present  size  of 
classes  and  to  replace  the  approxi- 
mately 90,000  teachers  whose  present 
terms  are  about  to  expire. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  funds  are  needed 
in  order  to  increase  the  present  salaries 
of  the  teachers? 

Mr.  MORSE  Yes.  I  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  teachers  is  not  swicred- 
ited  is  that  in  some  instances  the  sala- 
ries are  so  Ic  w  that  better  qualified  teach- 
ers cannot  be  obtained.  I  should  like 
to  state  that  I  can  supply  for  the  Record 
some  mate-ial  which  bears  upon  this 
point. 

For  instance,  1,700,000  teachers  will 
be  needed  by  1968-69,  400,000  more 
than  in  1958-59  are  needed  In  order  to 
care  for  just  the  new  enrollments.  To 
replace  tho.se  leaving  in  the  next  10  years 
we  need  to  recruit  16  million  teachers. 

However  at  the  present  time,  only 
129,000  neu-  teachers  become  available 
each  yeai .  although  approximately 
95,000  of  tnem,  or  73  percent,  actually 
enter  the  teaching  profession. 

When  wp  begin  to  comF>are  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers  with  the  .salaries  paid  in 
the  manufacturing  or  industrial  field, 
we  find  a  Jtartling  situation.  The  goal 
is  to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers  until 
they  are  at  least  in  the  same  class  with 
the  salaries  of  other  professionals  who 
have  compurable  training 

In  1958,  the  average  of  the  salaries 
of  engineers  who  had  graduated  from 
college  wa,s  $9,647,  whereas  the  average 
salary  of  teachers  was  $4,827  After  10 
years,  an  engineer  is  paid  67  percent 
more  than  his  starting  pay:  after  10 
years,  salespeople  are  paid  86  percent 
more  than  their  starting  pay:  but  after 
10  years,  t'?achers  are  paid  only  49  per- 
cent mort  than  their  starting  pay. 
Even  if  the  salaries  received  by  teachers 
were  doubled  in  the  next  decade,  they 
would  be  only  three-fourths  of  those 
received  by  other  professions.  True, 
there  has  been  some  improvement:  but 
the  improvement  has  been  inadequate. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  that  three-fifths  of  all 
teachers  in  We.st  Virginia  need  to  be  re- 
placed every  6  years.  That  creates  a 
very  serious  problem  for  West  Virginia; 
and  I  believe  it  is  another  reason  why 
the  bill  we  are  urging  is  very  sound. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
14  States,  one-third  of  the  teachers  earn 
$3,500  or  less? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  statistic 
appears  in  the  record  which  has  already 
been  made.  I  do  not  recall  that  particu- 
lar fact,  but  I  know  the  problem  was 


thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  statistics 
are  to  be  found  in  the  record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  average  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  Is  approximately 
$5,200 — as  I  believe  It  is — does  not  that 
mean  that  approximately  half  of  the 
teachers  are  paid  less  than  $5,200? 

Mr  MORSE      That  is  correct. 

That  brings  us  to  consider  the  number 
of  school  districts  In  which  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  are  Inadequate,  in  compari- 
son with  their  training. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  annual  pay  received  by  teachers  is 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
income  of  doctors,  approximately  one- 
third  the  annual  income  of  lawyers,  and 
approximately  one-half  the  average  an- 
nual income  of  druggists  and  veteri- 
narians'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  must  honestly  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  cannot  recall  from  my 
own  recollection  those  specific  statistics, 
but  I  can  say  the  record  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  will  show  that  kind  of  dis- 
parity, whether  it  is  In  those  percentages 
or  not.  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says 
those  are  the  figures,  that  is  good  enough 
for  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  those  figures 
are  approximately  con-ect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  to  point  out  that  because  that 
is  true,  because  there  is  that  great  dis- 
parity, we  have  been  having  great  diffi- 
culty getting  men  Into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes 
it  Is  very  important  to  our  boys  and  girls 
at  every  level  of  education  to  have  as 
teachers  both  men  and  women.  I  think 
that  is  very  Important.  I  know  that  pro- 
fessional educators  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. There  is  a  great  deal  of  literature 
on  the  subject.  But  we  cannot  get  the 
appropriate  percentage  of  men  in  the 
teaching  profession  because  of  the  great 
salary  discrepancy. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  bring  up  the 
point  now  that  as  the  Senator  knows,  for 
many  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  been 
fighting  for  legislation  to  provide  equal 
pay  for  men  and  women  doing  identical 
work.  Here  is  an  example  that  shows 
when  there  is  not  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  doing  Identical  work,  we  withhold 
the  educational  process,  and  therefore 
deny  the  children  of  our  country  the  op- 
portunity to  have  the  benefit  of  having 
both  men  and  women  as  teachers,  which 
I  think  Is  very  important  to  the  educa- 
tional process. 

Mr  EX)UGLAS  Assuming  the  aver- 
age salary  of  the  teachers  Is  $5,200,  which 
would  be  around  $85  a  week.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  average  truckdrlver  will 
make  apprecfably  more  than  this  sum? 

Mr  MORSE  Oh,  yes.  The  Senator 
will  find  In  the  record  statistic  after  sta- 
tistic that  shows  many  of  the  workers  in 
the  so-called  skilled  trades  receive  sub- 
stantially more  Income  a  year  than  do 
teachers.  Let  me  make  perfectly  clear 
that  I  do  not  In  any  way  disparage  the 
skilled  workers.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
overpaid,  but  I  think  teachers  are  grossly 
underpaid  as  a  class. 

Mr  IX)UGLAS  Is  It  not  true  that  In 
many  cases  unskilled  workers  earn  as 
much  as  teachers? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  yes.  In  recent 
months  a  term  ha?  been  used  throughout 
the  country  that  H'as  new  to  me  at  least 
up  until  the  time  it  w£is  used.  It  is 
"moonlighting."  There  was  quite  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  it  In  N;w  York  City  last  fall, 
when  I  was  serving  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  was  quite  a  conflict  going 
on  between  the  n.ayor,  the  head  of  the 
police  dep>artment.  and  others  over  the 
fact  that  many  policemen  had  extra 
jobs  in  order  to  eke  out  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  an  amount  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  families 
In  health  and  dectncy.  There  are  thou- 
sands and  Lhousaads  and  thousands  of 
teachers  in  the  C4>untry  today  who  are 
"moonlighters,"  to  use  that  word.  They 
have  to  have  extra  jobs  in  order  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oiegon  some  questions 
dealing  with  the  ability  of  States  and 
localities  to  provide  added  amounts  nec- 
essary to  finance  adequate  educational 
systems. 

As  I  understanxl  It,  approximately  56 
percent  of  the  fun  Is  now  devoted  to  edu- 
cation comes  from  the  localities,  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  from  the  States, 
and  only  4  percent  from  the  National 
Government.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  lo- 
calities get  their  money  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  general  property  tax? 

Mr.  MORSE  That  is  correct,  and  the 
Senator  could  net  raise  a  more  vital 
question  in  the  drbate.  I  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  speak  on  it.  The  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  one  of  the  so-called  key 
questions  that  every  Senator  will  have 
to  face  up  to  as  we  face  this  issue  in  the 
days  immediately  ahead.  The  record  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  will  show,  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  in  school 
district  after  school  district,  in  State 
after  State  in  tliis  country,  an  unfair 
burden  is  belnp  placed  on  real  pror>erty 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  this 
country. 

I  know  we  ran  into  the  argimient  on 
the  part  of  some  witnesses — yes,  for  a 
time,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues— "Well.  \.e  do  not  think  there 
is  a  great  need  for  this  bill,  because 
look  at  the  school  bond  issues  that  have 
been  passed."  I  want  to  say.  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  parents  of  the 
country,  they  have  passed  school  bond 
is.'^ue  after  schoo":  bond  issue.  But  that 
does  not  make  It  right;  that  is  no  justi- 
fication for  it. 

Where  are  the  parents — and  most  of 
us  in  this  body  are  parents — who  would 
hesitate  doing  that  which  would  impose 
on  them  an  adiitional  sacrifice,  even 
though  they  kno»'  it  is  an  unreasonable 
sacrifice,  to  give  those  boys  and  girls  of 
whom  we  are  proud  to  be  parents  an  op- 
portunity for  a  better  education  by 
means  of  an  additional  property  tax? 
But  that  does  no.  make  the  tax  fair  and 
right.  I  think  It  is  time  we  got  away 
from  the  use  of  a  regressive  tax  as  the 
base  for  supporting  the  schools  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  yield  to  anyone  in 
consistently  urging  that  we  increase 
homeownership.  That  is  why  I  am 
a  strong  advoctkte  of  homeownership. 
That  is  why  ne>:t  week,  or  before  this 
week  is  over,  I  sliall  ^>eak  in  support  of 


tiie  housing  program  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  it.  Why?  Because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  private  homeownership  is 
Increased,  the  opportunity  is  decreased 
for  a  leftist  movement  in  this  country. 

At  the  risk  of  boredom  I  shall  now 
make  a  statement,  because  we  have  to 
come  back  to  it  again  and  again  in  our 
legislative  process.  As  I  have  said  so 
many  times,  if  there  is  family  fann  own- 
ership, and  private  homeownership  in 
the  cities,  of  this  country,  we  will  have  a 
society  about  which  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  so  far  as  any  leftist  movement  Is 
concerned — Communist,  or  Fascist,  or 
state  Socialist. 

Therefore,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  milnols  has  raised  this  question. 
I  am  going  to  give  him  a  statistic  In  a 
moment  or  two.  However,  I  want  to 
stress  this  point.  I  urge  one  not  to 
argue  with  me,  so  far  as  trying  to  con- 
vince me  is  concerned — not  that  my 
mind  is  closed,  but  because  I  know  the 
facts  do  not  support  the  argiunent — that 
we  do  not  need  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill,  because  in  a  small  town,  or  in 
a  country  crossroads,  or  at  a  railroad 
station  Y.  or  in  one  or  another  small 
community  of  America  last  y«ir  they 
pa.ssed  another  school  bond  issue  My 
question  is.  Should  they  have  been  asked 
to  do  It?  Was  It  fair?  Is  this  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  educational  respon- 
sibility In  this  country?  I  think  the 
facts  show  that  the  answer  to  those 
questions  Is  "No." 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  that  ar),'ument, 
which  I  consider  to  be  an  argument  of 
division,  take  me  from  the  course  which 
I  think  is  clearly  outlined  here  11  we  are 
going  to  serve  the  goal  of  getting  the 
children  of  the  country  the  help  they 
need. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ¥  ould  be 
so  kind  as  to  permit  me,  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  for  the  record  the  fact 
that  Federal  tax  revenues  incrfased  85 
percent  since  1945,  but  State  and  local 
revenues  from  taxes  rose  221  percent. 

From  1946  to  1959  Federal  debt  rose 
6  percent,  while  State  and  local  debt 
rose  300  percent. 

That  \s  what  Is  happening  in  t^e  local 
school  districts  of  America. 

I  am  not  going  to  keep  my  eyes  off 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Federal  interest 
in  minimum  standards  of  education, 
about  which  I  have  been  talking  most 
of  the  afternoon,  Ttie  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  very  helpful  when  he  makes 
the  argument  In  support  of  my  position 
which  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
land  and  buildings,  which  furnish  the 
ba.ses  for  the  general  property  tax,  are 
already  taxed  approximately  as  heavily 
as  they  can  stand? 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  in  the  assessment  of  land 
and  buildings  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
are  assessed  at  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  market  value  than  are  the  homes 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  middle  classes? 

Mr,  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  areas  In  which 
there  is  needed  Improvement  in  the 
proF>erty  tax.  I  speak  now  as  an  alder- 
man. My  good  friend  from  Illinois  was 
once  a  city  councilman  from  CJhicago, 


I  am  a  city  councilman  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  makes  me  an  alderman.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  we  need  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  our  property  assess- 
ments. 

Of  course,  in  regard  to  assessments, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  need  to  look 
to  see  what  percentage  the  assessment 
Is  compared  to  the  true  value  of  the 
property. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  think  we, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  can  justify 
t£.king  the  position  that  we  can  slap  a 
great  increase  on  the  real  projaerty  tax 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  walk 
out  constantly  on  the  appropriations  we 
ought  to  make  to  pay  for  the  Federal 
cost  in  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  In  lieu 
of  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  trying  to  es- 
tablish two  points.  First,  that  the  av- 
erage assessment  upon  real  estate  is 
higher  than  the  owner  of  real  estate 
can  properly  bear. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Second,  that  in  the 
assessment  of  real  estate,  the  well-to-do 
ai  e  favored  because  their  property  is  as- 
sessed at  a  smaller  fraction  of  its  market 
value  than  is  the  property  of  the  lower 
and  middle  income  groups.  Therefore, 
the  general  property  tax  is  regressive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  percentage  of 
tax  is  greater  for  those  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets  and  in  the  middle  income 
brackets  than  it  is  for  those  in  the  upper 
income  brackets. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  regressive  na- 
ture of  the  general  property  tax  is  also 
shown  by  the  higher  percentage  of  real 
value  taxed  for  the  homes  of  working 
men  and  middle  income  groups  than  for 
industrial  property.  That  is,  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  former  generally 
represents  a  greater  percentage  of  actual 
market  value  than  does  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  the  latter,  and.  therefore. 
lower  and  middle  income  homeowners 
bear,  proportionately,  a  greater  tax 
burden  than  do  industrial  property 
owners. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  would  the 
Senator  agree,  therefore,  that  the  56 
percent  of  school  revenues  now  derived 
from  local  taxation  comes  from  a  source 
which  cannot  bear  much  more  of  a 
burden  and,  moreover,  is  raised  under  a 
system  of  regressive  taxation?  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  help. 

I  should  like  to  supplement  something 
I  said  a  few  moments  ago  concerning 
bond  issues,  because  there  ts  another 
point  about  which  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  agrees  with  me.  I 
spoke  about  the  many  b(Hid  issues  of 
last  year.  Many  communities  at  the 
same  time  refused  school  bond  issues  and 
school  tax  increase  proposals  at  the  polls. 

Bond  electioi^  in  1960  approved  $1,757 
million  in  new  issues.  30  to  36  percent 
above  the  1957-59  level.  However,  as  I 
said,  many  commiiniUes  refused  school 
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bonds  and  school  tax  Increase  proposals 
in  1960  at  the  polls,  for  $401,500,000 
worth  were  rejected. 

Again  I  stress  that  the  comparison  of 
those  figures  does  not  Justify  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  education;  to  the  contrary,  it 
Justifies  the  conclusion  that  we  ought 
to  stop  the  unfairness  and  inequity  we 
are  imposing  upon  the  homeowners  of 
America  by  asking  them  to  bear  an  un- 
due burden. 

An  Interesting  corollary  is  involved. 
The  committee  record  will  show  that 
there  was  not  the  same  hesitancy  as  to 
rejecting  road  bonds.  Do  Senators 
know  why?  It  Is  because  when  the  com- 
munities pass  road  bonds  they  receive 
Federal  contributions.  The  State  will 
put  up  $1  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  put  up  many  times  $1  for  roads,  but 
that  is  not  true  in  connection  with 
schools.  In  connection  with  school 
bonds,  the  States  and  local  communities 
pay  the  whole  bill. 

This  is  an  interesting  commentary, 
because  it  is  what  the  record  shows.  I 
digest  it  for  Senators.  I  admit  we  need 
improvements  in  roads,  but  is  it  not  a 
sad  commentary  that  in  this  country. 
badly  as  we  need  rosuls,  the  American 
people  give  preference  to  roads  over 
schools?  That  is  what  the  argument 
really  adds  up  to.  Although  jseople  vote 
for  the  Issuance  of  road  bonds  because 
they  can  get  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, they  reject  school  bonds  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  help  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  rei>eat,  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  school  bonds  were  voted  it  was  be- 
cause those  parents  were  willing  to  msike 
the  additional  sacrifice,  not  because  it 
was  right  to  ask  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
in  regard  to  the  40  percent  of  school 
revenue  coming  from  State  sources,  the 
major  portion  of  State  funds  is  raised 
by  sales  taxes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
state  some  facts  in  regard  to  that.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  them  per- 
fectly, but  we  should  state  them  for  the 
record. 

The  existing  State  tax  structures  are 
regressive  compared  to  Federal  taxes. 
One-third  of  the  States  have  no  income 
taxes.  Two -thirds  of  the  States  rely 
heavily  on  sales  taxes,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  and  almost  all  of  them 
rely  on  consumer  excise  taxes.  That  is 
simply  another  example  of  regressive 
taxation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  sales 
taxes,  services  are  generally  exempted; 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And.  customarily,  in- 
vestments are  exempted? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  percentage  of 
income  spent  for  services  and  invest- 
ments increases  as  income  increases,  so 
that  the  taxable  portion  of  one's  income 
diminishes  as  income  increases? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  a  proportional 
sales  tax  of  3  or  4  percent  is  actually  a 
regressive  tax  insofar  as  income  is  con- 
cerned; namely,  the  percentage  of  tax 
decreases  as  the  income  increases. 


Mr  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  if  a  State  is  sup- 
porting education  locally  with  funds 
raised  by  a  highly  regressive  tax  system, 
it  is  actually  financing  education  by  com- 
pelling the  poor  man  and  the  man  of 
middle  income  to  pay  in  taxes  a  larger 
fraction  of  his  income  than  those  with 
greater  income  pay.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  completely  agree.  These  facts  were 
brought  out  over  and  over  again  in  our 
hearings.  Senators  can  find  them  in  the 
hearings,  though  not  as  succinctly  and 
well  stated  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  pointed  out.  Such  facts  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  out  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  committee's  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion it  reached  as  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Is  it  not  true  that 
approximately  52  percent  of  Federal 
budget  receipts  is  derived  from  Federal 
Income  taxes,  which  are  progressive  in 
nature,  and  about  25  percent  from  the 
corporate  profits  tax,  which  is  also  some- 
what progressive  in  nature? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  record  shows  that 
to  be  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  using  the 
words  "progressive"  or  "regressive"  in 
any  ethical  sense,  but  merely  in  the 
arithmetical  sense. 

Mr  MORSE.  As  words  of  art  in  the 
tax  language. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Therefore,  part  of  the  significance  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  that  it  will 
help  to  shift  the  burden  of  paying  the 
costs  of  schools  and  of  educating  our 
children  from  those  who  are  less  able  to 
bear  the  burden  to  those  who  are  better 
able  to  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  not  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  why  so  many  people 
are  opp>osing  Federal  aid  to  education, 
because  so  long  as  they  can  keep  the 
system  financed  locally  they  can  throw 
the  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  are  less  able  to  bear  the  cost? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  do  not  publicly 
confess  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  but  is  that  not 
really  one  of  the  reasons? 

Mr.  MORSE     In  my  judgment,  it  is 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  received  a 
note  that  calls  for  my  attendance  at  the 
majority  leader's  ofBce  immediateiy.  I 
know  there  are  many  Senators  who  can 
carry  on  the  discussion  while  I  respwnd 
to  the  note.  Therefore.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Leoislativk  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
line  20,  change  the  period  to  a  comma. 


and  add  the  following  language:  "and  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  withhold  funds 
appropriated  under  authorization  of  this 
title  from  any  State  or  school  otherwise 
eligible  because  of  any  law,  policy,  or 
practice  of  the  State  or  school  with  re- 
gard to  segregation  or  desegregation  of 
the  races  in  the  schools." 

On  page  3.  line  6.  change  the  period 
to  a  semicolon,  and  add  the  following 
language: 

Provided,  hoicever.  That  no  funds  are  au- 
Uiorlzed  by  this  title  to  be  appropriated 
which  are  conditioned  on  the  compliance  by 
a  State  or  school  with  any  policy  or  law  with 
regard  to  segregation  or  desegregation  of  the 
races  In  the  schools. 

Mr  MANSnELD  Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending  amendment  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  after  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I 
wish  to  state  that  there  will  be  no  yea- 
and-nay  votes  this  afternoon,  and  after 
talking  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  announce  that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  will 
come  early  tomorrow. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  it 
is  regrettable  that  one  cannot  readily 
perceive  the  entire  range  of  true  pur- 
poses of  legislation  being  considered  in 
the  Congress  by  a  resort  to  the  testimony 
before  the  committees,  the  committee 
reports,  and  the  bill  Itself;  for  experience 
has  proven  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  many  times  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  is  not  at  all  what 
it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface.  In  no 
area  Is  the  uncertainty  of  purpose  more 
certain  than  in  the  area  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

When  the  so-called  civil  rights  bills 
were  before  Congress  in  the  last  several 
years,  we  were  confronted  with  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  Federal  funds  to  school  districts 
which  would  attempt  to  implement  a 
policy  of  desegregation.  That  was 
nothing  more  than  a  legislative  pro- 
posal for  bribery  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  school  oCBcials.  in  order  to 
achieve  the  very  dubious  social  aim  of 
integration  of  the  races  in  the  schools. 
The  proposals  were  an  insult  to  the 
people  and  school  districts  with  segre- 
gated schools,  and  constituted  an  affront 
to  their  sincerity. 

Whenever  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  has  been  considered  in 
recent  years,  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  write  Into  the  bill  a  provision  that 
funds  should  be  withheld  from  States 
which  have  laws  oi  p>olicies  which  result 
in  the  separation  of  the  races  in  the 
schools.  Such  an  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  education  bill  passed  by  that 
body  last  year.  Fortunately,  that  bill 
was  never  agreed  to  in  conference. 

This  year  there  have  been  indications 
that  such  an  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted,  or  even  offered  by  its  usual  pro- 
fKjnents.  on  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
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ecutive  branch  wl'l  take  administrative 
action  to  withhold  the  funds  proposed  to 
be  authorized  by  the  bill  which  we  are 
now  considermg  from  States  which 
maintain  segregated  schools.  Recent 
acts  of  the  administration  lend  credence 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
administration  to  use  every  tool  at  its 
command  to  for<e  integration  of  the 
schools. 

The  President,  .n  the  very  early  days 
of  his  administration,  i-ssued  an  Execu- 
tive order — and  appointed  a  committee 
to  enforce  it — which  would  require  the 
Government  to  p  actice  a  F>ollcy  of  so- 
called  nondiscrim. nation  in  employment 
and  to  withhold  Government  contracts 
from  private  employers  who  do  not  hire 
applicants  of  minority  races.  This 
Executive  o-der  lias  already  caused  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  employers, 
and  has  had  an  impact  on  the  industrial 
communities  of  iry  State  and  others. 

Another  example  of  the  pohcy  of  the 
administration  is  the  Piesidenfs  intru- 
.sion  mto  the  centennial  observance, 
which  recently  took  place  in  Charleston, 
S.C .  of  the  Wai  Between  the  States. 
The  President  ba.'-ed  his  interference  on 
the  ground  that  funds  were  contributed 
by  the  National  Government  to  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  Commission  was  co- 
operating In  the  observance  at  Charles- 
ton, although  the  observance  was  being 
financed  without  the  assistance  of  any 
Federal  funds.  This  is  illustrative  of 
the  length  to  whicn  the  executive  branch 
will  go  in  tracing  Federal  funds  to  their 
most  remote  and  even  unconnected  ap- 
plication, in  oixler  to  exercise  control  by 
the  National  Go\ernment,  to  the  end 
that  the  racial  segregation  policies  and 
practices  of  State  ind  local  governments, 
and  even  private  organizations  and  citi- 
zens, shall  be  nullified  and  replaced  by 
those  dictated  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  instance  lies  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  obtain  Integration  of  the  State  and 
county  committe<?s  of  the  agricultural 
stabilization  program. 

The  intent  and  singlemindedness  of 
purp>ose  of  the  administration  to  enforce 
integration  of  the  races  by  any  means 
at  its  command  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  ill-advised  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  force  the  reopening 
and  maintenance  on  an  integrated  basis 
of  the  public  schools  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  Va. 

It  would  be  naive,  therefore,  to  as- 
sume that  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment would  o^  erlook  the  potential  of 
any  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
program  enacted  by  the  Congres.s  for 
furthering  the  administrations  purpose 
of  advancing  racial  integration  In  all 
areas,  including  the  schools.  The  legal 
rationalization  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration could  seek  to  justify  a  withhold- 
ing of  funds  appropriated  under  an  aid- 
to-education  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  March  1961.  This  memo- 
randum is  entitled  'The  Power  of  the 
President  To  Withhold  Federal  Funds 
From  Educational  Institutions  Which 
Discriminate       Among      Students       on 


Grounds  of  Race."     The  memorsindum 
concludes  as  follows: 

There  can  be  little  disagreement  about 
the  validity  of  the  proposition  thai:,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Federal 
payments  In  aid  of  segregated  education  are 
unconstitutional,  any  statutes  authorizing 
such  payments  are  unconstitutional  and 
the  President  need  not  wait  for  congres- 
sional action  repealing  or  amending  the 
statutes  before  ordering  that  the  payments 
be  withheld. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  memorandum  be 
printed  at  this  i>oint  In  the  Record,  In 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Power  or  the  Phesident  To  WrrHHOLO 
Pedhwl  Funds  From  Educational  iKsrrru- 
TioNS  Which  Discriminate  Among  Stu- 
dents on  Grounds  of  Race 

In  the  school  segregation  cases,  and  in 
subsequent  opinions,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  enumerated  several  principles  which 
must  be  taken  Into  account  In  mtasurlng 
the  fxjwer  of  the  President,  without  further 
legislation,  to  withhold  Federal  funds  from 
educational  institutions  which  discriminate 
among  students  on  grounds  of  race.  Amring 
these  principles  are: 

1.  State  support  of  segregated  schools 
through  any  arrangement,  manf.gement 
funds,  or  property  cannot  be  squared  with 
the  14th  amendment's  command  ihat  no 
State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  ihc  laws 
[Cooper  V    Aaron.  358  U.S.   1    (1958)). 

2  The  right  of  a  student  not  to  be  seg- 
regated on  racial  grounds  In  schooU  Is  said 
to  be  so  fundamental  and  pervasive  that  it 
Is  embraced  In  the  concept  of  due  piocess  of 
law  with  the  result  that  any  act  in  support 
of  segregated  schools  which  Is  prohibited  the 
States  under  the  14th  amendment  Is  pro- 
hibited the  United  States  under  the  5th 
amendment  (Rollins  v  Sharpr,  347  VS.  497 
(  19541;  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  358  U.S.  1    (1958)  ) . 

3.  All  provisions  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law  requiring  or  permitting  racial  ciscriml- 
nation  in  public  education  must  yield  to  the 
fundamental  principle  that  such  discrimi- 
nation is  unconstitutional  (Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education.  349  U.S.  294  (1855)  ). 

A  President  who  chooses  to  continue  dis- 
tributing Federal  funds  In  aid  of  education 
without  Imposing  upon  the  recipient  a  con- 
dition that  the  funds  not  be  used  to  sup- 
port segregated  schooU  might  Justify  his 
decision  on  the  ground  that  the  particular 
statutes  under  which  the  funds  me  being 
distributed  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  any  statements 
In  the  school  segregation  cases  that  such 
statutes  are  unconstitutional  are  dicta.  The 
President  who  would  prefer  to  act  contrari- 
wise, however,  may  conclude  that  he  has  not 
only  the  power,  but  under  some  circum- 
stances even  the  duty  to  withhold  :.>ayment 
of  any  funds  to  be  used  by  the  recipient  for 
a  purpose  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  In- 
dicated would  be  unconstitutionally  dis- 
criminatory. It  should  be  noted  that  even 
the  President  who  finds  In  these  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  a  maiidate  for 
withholding  funds  might  be  Justified  in 
making  the  same  sort  of  distinct  Ion  the 
courts  have  made  between  public  and  private 
schools  and  between  elementary-s<K;ondary 
schools  and  schools  of  higher  learning. 

THE   distinction    BETWEEN    PUBLIC  AN!'   PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

It  was  In  the  Ciri2  Rights  cases.  109  U.S. 
3  (1883),  that  the  Supreme  Court  Indicated 
that  the  prohibitions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment extended  only  to  SUte  actiori,  not  to 
act-s  of  Individuals,  and  that  Congress  In  the 


exercise  of  its  powers  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment could  not  prohibit  purely  private  acts 
of  racial  discrimination.  It  remains  a  valid 
principle  that  a  private  school  may  refuse  to 
admit  Negroes  without  violating  the  14th 
amendment  In  re  Girard  College  Trustee- 
ship, 391  Pa  434.  138  A.  2d  844,  357  U.S. 
570  ( 1958 ) .  Altliough  the  school  segregation 
cases  made  it  clear  that  neither  the  States 
nor  the  Federal  Government  may  refuse  ad- 
mission to  a  particular  school  on  grounds 
of  race  or  color,  and  although  in  Cooper  v 
Aaron  (supra)  the  Court  Indicated  that  State 
or  Federal  support  of  segregated  schools 
through  any  arrangement,  management, 
funds,  or  property  cannot  be  squared  with 
the  obligations  of  the  5th  and  14th  amend- 
ments, the  Court  has  provided  no  certain 
basis  for  determining  when  either  a  State,  or 
the  Federal  Government,  by  providing  finan- 
cial benefits  to  private  schools  generally, 
would  be  charged  wltli  the  legal  responsibili- 
ties for  acts  of  racial  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  the  schools.  There  Is  at  least  one 
ca.se  worth  noting  In  this  connection  It  in- 
volved a  private  hospital  In  North  Carolina 
which  admitted  only  white  patients.  A 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  held  that  county  pay- 
ments of  tl6  per  day  for  the  care  of  each 
Indigent  white  patient  from  the  area  which 
in  the  aggregate  constituted  less  than  4^4 
percent  of  the  hospitals  total  income  were 
insufficient  to  transform  the  private  discrim- 
inatory acts  of  the  hospital  into  State  acts 
which  would  be  prohibited  by  the  14th 
amendment.  (Eaton  v.  Board  of  Managers. 
261  F.  2d  521  (4th  Cir.  1958).)  Although 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  denied  certiorari  (359 
U.S.  984  (1959)1.  the  Court  has  refteatedly 
indicated  that  no  inference  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  decision  below  should  be 
drawn  from  this  fact. 

Even  if  it  be  conceded,  however  that  not 
every  contribution  by  a  State  or  the  United 
States  to  a  jH-ivate  school  which  engages  In 
acts  of  racial  discrimination  converts  the 
acts  of  the  school  into  State  «•  Federal  acts 
thereby  making  Uie  contribution  Itaelf  un- 
constitutional, it  must  also  be  conceded  that 
some  circumstances  are  conceivaWe  under 
which  contributions  are  so  8ub6*.:Antial  and 
their  purpose  so  clearly  an  attempt  to  evade 
the  constitutional  obligation  that  a  court 
would  hold  that  they  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  5th  or  14th  amendment  In 
the  light  of  the  existing  case  law,  perhaps 
the  most  definite  statement  which  can  be 
made  is  that  in  determining  whether  the 
act  of  giving  aid  Is  distinct  from  the  act  of 
a  particvilar  recipient,  the  cotirts  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  purpose,  scope, 
and  nature  of  the  aid  program. 

THE  distinction  BETWEEN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
AND    SCHOOLS    OF    HIGHER    LEARNING 

In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  the  process  of  eliminating  segrega- 
tion is  to  be  undertaken  "with  all  deliberate 
speed."  However,  the  Supreme  Court  Indi- 
cated that  In  measuring  compliance  with 
Its  mandate  the  courts  may  consider  prob- 
lems relating  to  administration,  the  school 
plant,  transportation,  personnel,  revision  of 
school  districts  and  amendment  of  local 
laws.  It  was  anticipated  by  the  Court  that 
during  this  transition  period,  circumstances 
in  somt-  school  districts  would  permit  the 
use  of  racial  criteria  in  making  school  as- 
signment which  would  not  be  permitted  aft- 
er the  transition  period.  Decisions  on  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  were  to  be  made  by  the 
courts  on  equitable  grounds. 

After  Its  decision  in  the  first  Broun  case 
(347  U.S.  483)  the  Supreme  Court  remanded 
a  case.  Involving  the  admission  of  a  Negro 
student  to  the  University  of  Florida,  with 
Instructions  that  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  Brown  case  be  followed.  A  year  later, 
after  the  second  Brotm  opinion  (»49  U.S. 
294)  enunicated  the  principles  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  courts  in  Implementing  deseg- 
regation,  the   Supreme  Court  recalled   and 
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T»>»ted  Its  <toer«e.  indicating  that  In  the 
•dmlaiion  of  Hegro  atocterits  to  graduate 
profeaBlonal  aehools  there  la  no  re— on  tor 
delay.  Negroes  are  entitled  to  prompt  ad- 
miaslon  under  the  mlea  and  regulatlona  ap- 
plicable to  other  qualllled  eandldatee. 
Katckiru  w.  Board  in  Control.  S60  U.S.  41S 
f  1954).  At  least  one  appellate  court  has  in- 
dicated that  there  would  seem  to  be  as  lit- 
tle reason  for  delay  in  eliminating  racial 
barriers  to  admission  into  any  public  educa- 
tional institution  of  collegiate  or  higher 
lerel.  (See  Booker  v.  State  of  Tennessee 
Board  of  Education.  240  P.  3d  680  (8th  Clr. 
1957).) 

There  can  be  little  disagreement  about  the 
ralldity  of  the  proposition  that,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Federal  pay- 
ments in  aid  ot  segregated  education  are  un- 
constitutional, any  stattrtes  authorizing  such 
payments  are  unconstitutional  and  the 
President  need  not  wait  for  congressional 
action  repealing  or  amending  the  statutes 
before  ordering  that  the  pmyments  be  with- 
held. There  may.  however,  be  a  great  deal 
of  disagreement  aboot  the  effect  of  these 
recent  Supreme  Cotirt  decisions  on  the 
validity  of  existing  statutes  authorizing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  The  power  to  with- 
hold payments  to  States  tot  the  support  of 
public  segregated  colleges  and  Institutions 
ai  higher  learning  is  perhaps  least  subject 
to  question.  Withholding  payments  to 
States  for  the  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  a  power  less  clear 
becaxise  of  the  transition  time  authorized 
for  some  areas  under  the  principles  of  the 
second  Brown  opinion.  The  propriety  of 
withholding  payments  for  the  support  of 
private  seho^s  of  any  educational  level 
would  seem  to  depend  not  only  upon  the 
particular  statute  but  upon  the  relation  the 
particular  payment  bears  to  the  total  In- 
come ot  the  school.  Yet  even  where  con- 
stituttonal  concerns  might  not  require  that 
payments  be  withheld,  the  provisions  of 
partlealar  statutes  might  either  expressly 
or  impliedly  aothortze  the  President  to 
withhold  tbem.  For  this  reas<Mi  It  would 
taa  worthwhile  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
some  of  the  statutes  authorizing  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

SOKK    STATrmCS     ATTfHOETZnVG     riDtXAL    TtNAW- 
ClAL    AID    TO    EDUCATIOlf 

liany  of  the  progranvs  of  FederaJ  finan- 
cial assistance  for  education  authorize  pay- 
ments only  to  States  or  to  local  public 
educational  agencies.  Some  of  these  are  the 
programs  authorizing  grants  to  States  for 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  colleges  (26 
Stat.  417  (1890).  7  US.C.  321-26.  328-29); 
vocational  education.  In  agricultural,  trade. 
Industrial,  and  home  eco.iomlcs  subjects  f39 
Stat.  999  (1917),  20  US.C  11:  49  Stat.  1489 
(19S«),  30  VS.C  15J):  public  Ubrary  ictv- 
lees  tor  rural  areas  1 70  Stat.  395  (1956).  30 
VfSC  366):  and  school  lunch  programs  (60 
Stat.  330.33  (1946),  42  US  C.  1751-60).  Pay- 
ments to  local  educational  agencies  are  au- 
thorized under  the  act  of  September  30.  1950 
(c.  1124,  64  Stat.  1100.  as  amended.  20  UBC 
3S6-44),  for  financial  assistance  for  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities,  and  under  the 
act  of  August  12.  1958  (Public  Law  85,  620, 
73  Stat.  648,  30  U.S.C  631-45).  for  school 
construction  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities. 

Some  of  these  programs  have  provisions 
dealing  specifically  with  racial  discrimina- 
tion. In  the  program  for  colleges  of  agrl- 
culttire  and  mechanic  arts,  for  Instance,  title 
7.  Ualted  States  Code,  section  323,  provides 
that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  for  the  sup- 
port of  maintenance  of  a  college  where  a 
distinction  of  race  or  color  is  made  In  the 
admission  of  stwlents;  but  if  a  State  estab- 
lishes and  maintains  separate  colleges  for 
white  and  colored  students,  payments  are 
authorized    If   they    are    equitably    divided 


according  to  a  statutory  formula.  At  the 
time    this    act    was    passed,   in    1890,    It    wae 

thought  tiiat  the  maintenance  of  separate 
colleges  for  white  and  colored  students  would 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  make  It  clear  that  States  may  not 
maintain  such  segregated  colleges.  From 
these  circumstances.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  congressional  Intent  was  to  permit  p&y- 
ments  only  to  those  States  which  did  not 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  President  may  give  effect 
to  this  intent  by  refusing  payments  to  States 
which  are  maintaining  segregated  colleges  In 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment.  It  is  most 
Interesting  to  note  that  title  7.  United  States 
Code,  section  326,  provides  that  when  the 
administrator  of  the  program  withholds 
funds  from  a  State  he  shall  notify  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  amount  Involved  shall  be  left 
separate  in  the  Treasiury  until  the  close  of  the 
next  Congress.  The  State  may  appeal  to 
Congress  from  the  decision  of  the  Adminis- 
trator; and  If  the  next  Congress  shsil  not 
direct  such  sum  to  be  paid  to  tlie  State,  It 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury. 

With  regard  to  the  various  vocational 
training  aid  programs.  20  US.C.  17  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
make  such  reconunendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
relative  to  the  administration  of  20  US.C 
sections  11-15  and  16-28  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  advisable  and  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  decisions  which  It 
may  adopt.  20  U.S.C  26  permlte  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  withhold  allotments  to  any  States  when- 
ever It  shall  be  determined  that  such  money 
is  not  being  expended  for  the  purposes  and 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  sections 
11-15  and  16-28  There  Is  also  a  provision 
like  the  one  contained  in  7  U.S.C.  326  i supra) . 
for  the  States  to  appeal  any  withholding  to 
Congress.  Although  racial  discrimination  U 
nowhere  mentioned  in  these  sections,  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  include  the 
following  provision ; 

"rEDCZ.\LLT  AI0EO  PaoCSAMS  TU  BK  AOMIICIS- 

TTRZD  wmiotrr  discktmination 

"In  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  snd 
hi  the  administration  of  federally  aided  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
color"  (45  C  FR   102  18) . 

No  cases  have  been  found  which  deal  with 
any  attempts  to  enforce  this  regulation. 

Chapter  16  of  title  20  which  provides 
flaanclal  aid  for  public  library  services  in 
rural  areas  mentions  nothing  In  specific 
terms  about  racial  discrimination  and  in 
section  351  provides  that  the  administration 
of  public  libraries,  the  selection  of  personnel 
and  library  books  and  materials  shall  be  re- 
served to  the  States  and  their  local  sub- 
divisions. Yet  section  358  defines  the  term 
"public  Ubrary"  to  mean  "a  library  that 
serves  free  all  residents  of  a  community,  dis- 
trict, or  region  and  receives  Its  financial  sup- 
port In  whole  or  In  part  from  public  funds 
•  •  .  ••  xhls  lends  support  to  the  deter- 
mination of  any  administrator  who  decides  to 
withhold  funds  from  any  library  which  serves 
only  white  people  or  which  serves  only 
colored  people.  Since  neither  serves  all  resi- 
dents of  a  community  and  both  would  fall 
short  of  the  statutory  definition  of  "public 
Ubrary  " 

These  examples  should  be  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  In  almost  any  statute 
the  Administrator  can  find  Implied  authority 
to  withhold  fuixls  from  recipients  who  re- 
fuse to  eliminate  racial  dlscriml nation  in 
their  use  of  the  funds. 


THE  rKAsmx.rrT  ow  ATTKiftrmto  to  macotraAOc 

SKcaXCATIOM      EM      KOUCATtOM      BT      ZXtUTlVg 


One  matter  which  Is  still  uncertain  Is 
whether  the  school  segregatioo  cases  inspose 
a  negative  or  a  positive  duty  upon  public 
officials  with  regard  to  racial  equality  in  ed- 
uc.itlon.  Although  the  first  Brown  case 
(supra)  contains  some  language  Indicating 
that  State  school  authorities  have  a  duty  to 
bring  about  Integration,  there  Is  other  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  their  only  duty  Is  to 
eliminate  race  as  a  basis  for  classifying 
students  lor  purposes  of  public  education. 
For  Instance  one  court  has  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  do  not  compel  the 
mixing  of  the  different  races  In  the  public 
schools,  but  simply  require  that  no  child 
shall  be  denied  admission  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color  (Ttiompson  v.  Cot<nff  School 
Board  of  Arlington.  Va..  144  F,  Supp.  239 
(ED.  Va..  1956),  afl'd..  240  P.  2d  50  (4th  CU 
1956).  Cert,  denied.  353  U.S.  910  (1957).) 
Other  opinions  have  sal-j  that  the  Supreme 
Cotn^  decisions  do  not  require  racial  Inte- 
gration but  merely  forbid  racial  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon.  (Frizes  V.  AUtott,  132  F  Supp  776 
(E.D5C  1956);  Avery  v  Wichita  Folia  Inde- 
pendent School  Dxatnct,  241  F  2d  23 1 .  234. 
(5th  Clr  1967)  )  Sonve  support  lor  this  po- 
sition may  be  found  In  the  decision  uphoJd- 
Ing  a  State  pupil  placement  law  that  makes 
no  reference  to  race  or  color  but  sets  forth 
various  other  factors  to  be  considered  In  the 
admission  of  stiidents  to  particular  schools 
ShuttU'twoTth  V  Birm.in{/Kam.  162  F  Supp 
372  (ND.  Ala.  1968).  affd  .  358  VS.  101 
(1958). 

If  the  President  were  to  prcjceed  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  direct  the  Departments  con- 
cerned to  withhold  psyments  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  from  recipients  who  used  the 
funds  In  a  racial iv  dlscrlmtnat^^jry  manner 
the  degrees  of  difficulty  in  enforcing  such 
order  would  correspwnd.  roughly,  to  the  de- 
grees of  clarity  with  which  his  power  to  issue 
such  order  Is  illuminated. 

If  the  order  were  to  require,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  a  Federal  grant  that  the 
grantee  refrain  from  using  race  as  a  factor  to 
be  considered  In  the  admission  of  students 
to  particular  schools,  the  order  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  enforce  with  respect  to 
public  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  especially 
In  localities  with  a  pupil  placement  system 
of  the  type  considered  In  Shuttlertrorth  ▼ 
Birmingham,  rupra.  It  would  be  relatively 
difficult  to  enforce  It  might  be  appropriate 
to  note  here,  that  even  If  the  President  does 
have  the  power  to  withhold  funds  from 
school  systems  which  practice  racial  dis- 
crimination he  would  not.  by  reason  of  that 
fact,  have  the  authority  to  require  integra- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  read  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  stated  that 
any  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
enacted  should  not  be  encumbered  by 
efforts  to  use  it  as  wedge  for  integration. 

I  have  also  heard  a.ssurances  from 
Members  of  Congress  that  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  bill  before  us,  S.  1021, 
would  not  be  withheld  by  the  admin- 
istration from  States  which  maintain 
segregated  school  systems.  Such  assur- 
ances, well  intentioned  though  they  may 
be,  are  signally  unconvincing  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  administra- 
tion's previous  actions  and  the  repeated 
efforts  in  the  Congress  to  enact  extreme 
and  punitive  legislation  to  accomplish 
integration  of  the  races  in  all  phases  of 
life,  including  the  schools. 

If  there  is  no  intention  to  withhold 
funds  authorized  under  thla  Pederal-aid- 
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to-education  bill  from  States  which 
maintain  segregated  schools,  then  there 
should  be  written  into  the  bill  mean- 
ingful language  to  assure  that  no  such 
occurrences  will  take  place.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose  It  is  quite 
simple  To  section  103,  the  so-called 
assurance  against  Federal  intervention 
in  schools  provision,  the  amendment 
would  add  the  following  language:  "and 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  with- 
hold funds  appropriated  under  author- 
ization of  this  title  from  any  State  or 
sch(X)l  otherwise  eligible  because  of  any 
law,  pjolicy  or  practice  of  the  State  or 
school  with  regard  to  segregation  or  de- 
segregation of  the  races  in  the  schools." 

Since  there  is  also  a  possibility  that 
Congre.ss  would  see  fit  to  tie  a  rider  on 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
act.  my  amendment  would  add  to  sec- 
tion 104.  which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions, the  following  language: 

Protxded  howeter.  That  no  funds  are 
authorized  by  this  title  to  be  appropriated 
which  are  conditioned  on  the  compliance 
by  a  Slate  or  school  with  any  policy  or  law 
with  regard  to  segregation  or  desegregation 
of  the  races  In  the  schools. 

If.  indeed,  there  ts  no  intent  or  pur- 
pose to  use  Federal  aid  to  education  as 
a  wedge  and  a  bribe  to  accompUsh  the 
goal  of  racial  integration,  adoption  of 
this  amendment  should  be  automatic 
and  noncontroversiaJ.  If.  as  I  susjject, 
this  Pederal-aid-to-education  propcsal 
has  as  its  real  purpose  the  provision  of 
another  stick  witii  which  to  beat  the 
South  over  the  head,  then  this  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected.  The  vot«  on  Uiis 
amendment  will  show  the  true  puipose 
of  the  bill,  for  all  to  see:  and  at  least 
the  people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
judge  the  true  merits  of  the  legislation 
which  we  are  considering,  without  hav- 
ing to  rely  on  the  conflicting  opinions 
and  expressions  of  legislators  and  ad- 
ministration officials. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Piesident.  this  is  as  far 
as  any  Member  of  Congress  can  go  in 
tiTing  to  provide  protection  in  that  situ- 
ation. I  realize  that  the  situation  is  still 
a  hazardous  one.  and  that  this  aunend- 
ment  will  not  prevent  the  exercise  of 
much  control  if  the  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  even  though  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  nor  would  it  provide  an  abso- 
lute guarantee  against  the  Issuance  of 
such  an  executive  order,  if  the  President 
saw  fit  to  do  so 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
my  friend  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Perhaps  it  will 
come  £ts  no  surprise  to  him  when  I  say 
that  I  am  opposed  to  his  amendment. 
However,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  recognize  that  if  his 
amendment  is  rejected,  that  will  be  tan- 
tamount to  having  the  Senate  state  that 
"A  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  may  with- 
hold fimds  appropriated  under  authori- 
zation of  this  title  from  any  State  or 
.school  otherwise  eligible  because  of  any 


law,  policy,  or  practice  of  the  State  or 
school  with  regard  to  segregation  or  de- 
segregation of  the  races  in  the  schools"? 
I  should  like  to  sharpen  the  issue. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  s  question.  I  will  say  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  assert  that  section  103.  on 
page  2  of  the  bill,  will  prevent  the  with- 
holding of  funds  for  such  a  purpose. 
They  claim  that  this  verbiage  is  suffi- 
cient. The  verbiage  speaks  for  itself. 
It  provides  that — 

In  the  administration  of  this  title,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  or  the  administration  or  opera- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system 

They  claim  that  under  this  provision 
there  is  a  prohibition  against  any  con- 
trol. In  view  of  the  previous  action  of 
the  administration,  I  would  make  the 
verbiage  more  specific. 

As  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  how- 
ever, this  is  about  all  that  I  think  might 
be  done  through  the  Congress  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  I  have  in  mind.  However, 
I  realize  it  would  still  not  protect  the 
situation  from  the  standpwint  of  the 
Federal  Government's  exercising  control. 
It  would  still  not  prevent  the  President 
from  issuing  an  executive  order,  if  he 
saw  fit  to  do  so.  although  in  my  opinion, 
he  would  have  no  legal  right  to  do  so. 
regardless  of  the  Senates  action  on  my 
amendment 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  Other  words,  it  is 
tile  view  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that,  if  his  amendment  is  de- 
feated, it  will  lie  within  the  province  of 
the  Chief  Executive  to  issue  an  executive 
order  denying  funds  to  a  State  or  school 
because  of  the  law.  pobcy.  or  practice 
with  regard  to  segregation  or  desegre- 
gation in  a  school? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  concerned, 
that  is  not  his  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
the  President  has  that  right  under  the 
Constitution,  but  I  fear  that  imder  his 
construction  of  the  Constitution  he  may 
interpret  that  he  does  have  such  a  right. 

Mr  KEATING.  In  other  words,  do  I 
correctly  imderstand  that  the  Senator 
feels  his  amendment  is  unnecessary,  but 
he  desires  it  for  double  protection,  one 
might  say?  Is  that  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering the  amendment? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  even  without  his  amendment  the 
Chief  Executive  would  have  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  issue  such  an 
order  as  I  have  referred  to?  If  so.  I 
must  emphatically  disagree  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  the  significance  of  this  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  I  have  ex- 
plained my  position  here,  that,  so  far  as 
the  Congress  is  concerned,  this  is  about 
the  only  avenue  of  approach  I  know  of 
to  try  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  min- 
imizing the  chance  that  the  President 
will  take  such  a  step.  Repeatedly  the 
Congress  has  rejected  the  opposite  of  my 
amendment,  so  a  rejection  of  my  amend- 
ment, as  much  as  I  would  regret  it,  would 


Indicate  no  legislative  Intent  to  adopt 
the  contrary  and  approve  withliolding  of 
such  funds.  Such  an  Intent  could  be 
expressed  only  by  the  adoption  of  the 
contrary  language,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  just  read  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  through?  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  tMr. 
Moss  1 , 

Mr.  MOSS     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
if  he  will  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in 
order  to  afford  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  .statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
Yield   the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  today  is  simply 
this: 

Is  America  offering  all  of  its  children 
the  kind  of  education  which  will  sustain 
our  national  ideals  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  space  age  world? 

I  believe  any  honest  answer  must  be — 
America  is  not. 

It  would  be  naive  to  say  that  we  can 
solve  our  educational  dilemma  entirely 
with  money.  The  kind  of  education  we 
want  for  our  children  calls  for  initiative, 
dedication,  inspiration,  and  dogged  hard 
work.  But  it  would  also  be  naive  to  say 
that  resourcefulness  and  elbow  grease 
are  enough — that  we  can  solve  our  pi-ob- 
lems  without  money. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  challenge 
me  when  I  declare  that  this  big,  rich, 
abundant  country  that  is  America  can 
afford  to  give  its  children  a  quality  edu- 
cation. The  problem  is  that  certain 
States  and  siJeciflc  localities  cannot. 
Money  in  substantial  enough  amounts 
will  not  be  forthcoming  to  properly  edu- 
cate all  of  our  children  If  the  task  Is 
left  entirely  to  State  legislatures  and 
local  bonding  capacities. 

The  bill  before  us  today— S.  1021— of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
represents  a  prudent  attempt  to  supple- 
ment State  and  local  education  funds 
with  a  comparatively  small  Federal  con- 
tribution which  can  be  used  as  the 
States  and  localities  see  fit — to  Increase 
teachers'  salaries  or  to  build  more  class- 
rooms. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  six  main  rea- 
sons why  we  must  use  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nment  to  improve  the  education  of  our 
children.     They  are  briefly: 

First.  The  unequal  division  of  money 
and  children  among  the  States, 

Second.  The  right  of  each  child  to  a 
quality  education. 

Tlilrd.  The  mobility  of  our  population. 
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Fourth.  The  limited  taxinc  capacities 
of  our  States. 

Fifth.  The  extent  to  which  Federal 
land  ownership  takes  property  tax  reve- 
nues from  the  States. 

I     Sixth.   The   fact   that  Federal   taxes 
'based  primarily  on  ability  to  pay  are 
collected    more    efDciently    than    State 
taxes. 

Let  me  develop  each  of  these  premises 
in  some  detaiL 

First,  money  and  children  are  un- 
equally divided  among  the  States. 

The  income  per  pubhc  school  pupil  in 
the  richest  State.  New  York,  is  almost 
four  times  the  income  per  pupil  in  the 
];>oorest  State,  Mississippi.  New  York, 
with  only  17  percent  of  its  total  civilian 
population  enrolled  in  its  public  schools, 
has  an  average  income  for  each  school 
child  of  $18,485,  while  Mississippi,  with 
26  percent  of  its  civilian  population  en- 
rolled in  its  public  schools,  has  an  aver- 
age income  of  only  $5,202  available  for 
the  education  of  its  children. 
I  This  means,  therefore,  that  New  York, 
with  its  much  smaller  educational  bur- 
den and  its  much  higher  Income,  has 
more  than  three  times  as  much  ability 
to  discharge  its  responsibility  as  Mis- 
sissippi has. 

I  Now.  of  course,  these  are  the  two 
States  at  the  opptosite  ends  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  spectrum.  But 
there  are  many  other  examples  which 
emphasize  the  disparity.  My  own  State 
of  Utah  is  one  of  them.  The  students 
enrolled  in  our  public  schools  represent 
21  percent  of  our  civilian  population — 
the  highest  public  school  enrollment  un- 
der this  criterion  in  the  country. 
To  meet  this  high  educational  re- 
sponsibility. Utah  leads  the  Nation  in 
the  percent  of  personal  income  devoted 
to  education.  We  devote  5  "4  percent  as 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  3.7 
percent.  Yet  even  with  this  Herculean 
effort,  we  are  cxirrently  spending  $24  less 
per  pupil  !n  Utah  than  is  spent  on  the 
average  American  boy  and  girl. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  equalization  for- 
mula in  the  bill  before  us  today  offers 
great  hope  to  States  like  Utah.  If  the 
full  amount  authorized  is  appropriated, 
and  the  flat  grant  figure  of  $15  E>er 
school  child  Is  adhered  to.  Utah  would 
receive  $33.67  for  each  school  child  in 
the  fiscal  years  1962,  1963.  and  1964. 
or  a  total  of  $6,321,000  each  year.  In  a 
State  where  the  zeal  for  education  is 
as  great,  as  in  Utah,  and  the  birthrate 
as  high,  these  additional  dollars  would 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  and  well 
spent.  I  assure  the  Senate. 

Many  of  our  neighboring  States  in  the 
West  are  in  much  the  same  position  as 
Utah.  They  are  comparatively  low  in- 
come States  with  high  public  school  bur- 
dens. Among  the  11  States  making  the 
greatest  effort  to  support  their  schools 
are  7  Western  States — Utah,  Arizona. 
New  Mexico.  Wyoming.  Washingt<«i. 
Oregon,  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me  for  a 
brief  comment? 

I  Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Utah  know  the  reason 
I  bare  not  been  present  in  the  Chamber 


while  he  has  been  speaking  and  the  rea- 
son I  shall  have  to  leave  the  Chamber 
immediately  after  these  comments.  I 
have  to  return  to  the  majority  leader's 
<^ace  for  a  further  conference  in  regard 
to  handling  the  education  bill.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Utah  know  that,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  deeply  appreciate 
his  support  of  the  prmciple  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  and  I  shall  rely  heavily 
upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
the  next  few  days  for  passage  of  the 
very  best  possible  bill  we  can  pass  in  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  Senator  understands 
the  reason  for  my  aljsence  from  the 
Chamber. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  and  I  appreciate  his 
generous  remarks  I  certainly  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  leadership  he  has 
given  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate. 
I  assure  the  Senator  I  shall  serve  under 
his  banner  in  this  cause,  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  passage  of  a  meaningful  aid 
to  education  bill  at  this  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  second,  it 
is  a  well-established  pnnciple  in  the 
States,  that  aU  boys  and  girls  are  en- 
titled to  equal  school  opportuniti^js,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion,  or  place 
of  residence. 

I  believe  most  profoundly  that  this 
principle  should  be  equally  applied  on  a 
national  basis.  Education  is  too  impor- 
tant to  us  as  a  nation  to  allow  the  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  the  schooling  received 
by  our  citizens  to  be  determined  by  the 
chance  location  of  wealth  among  the 
States.  The  money  is  where  the  chil- 
dren are  not  and  the  schools  are  gen- 
erally poorest  where  the  children  are. 
Only  through  the  Federal  Government 
can  we  tax  the  wealth  where  it  is  and 
distribute  it  where  the  children  are. 

Third,  we  are  a  people  on  the  move, 
so  ignorance  carmot  be  quarantined  be- 
hind State  boundaries. 

We  can  no  longer  slough  off  the  lack 
of  educational  opportunities  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  by  patting  ourselves 
on  the  back  and  saying  "our  schools  are 
good."  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  being 
educated  in  one  of  our  poorer  States 
today  may  be  a  neighbor  or  an  employee 
tomorrow. 

Nevada  is  a  good  example  of  the  mo- 
bility of  our  population.  Two  of  three 
citizens  now  living  in  Nevada  were  born 
in  some  other  State  Six  out  of  every 
10  residents  in  Wyoming  and  Arizona 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  somewhere  else 
In  Utah,  where  there  is  a  relatively  stable 
population,  one  out  of  five  of  our  current 
residents  comes  from  another  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  concern  of  all  of 
us  to  raise  the  standards  of  education  in 
every  State  in  the  union.  With  America 
on  wheels,  how  can  the  level  of  our  edu- 
cation in  any  part  of  it  be  anything  but 
a  national  concern? 

Fourth,  certain  wealth  cannot  be  taxed 
by  the  States,  but  only  by  the  Federal 
government 

As  we  all  know,  much  of  the  wealth 
produced  in  many  SUtes  is  not  taxable 


because  it  is  made  by  non-resident  cor- 
porations whose  profits  are  distributed  to 
stockholders  who  pay  taxes  in  other 
States.  In  many  States,  this  is  not  too 
serious  a  problem.  But  in  my  State  ot 
Utah,  one  single  industry  accounts  for 
approximately  twenty  percent  of  the 
total  assessed  valuation  of  the  state,  and 
that  industry  is  almost  entirely  Eastern - 
owned.  There  are  not  more  than  a 
handful  of  stockholders  in  Utah.  This 
represents  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
State  from  its  most  valuable  single 
resource. 

Losses  of  revenue  of  this  type  reduce 
the  capacity  of  a  State  to  finance  its 
education.  This,  in  turn,  impairs  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth,  because  it 
places  an  unequal  burden  on  the  busi- 
nesses which  are  owned  or  incorporated 
in  the  State.  It  is  common  to  hear  large 
industries  threaten  to  move  to  States 
where  the  tax  situation  is  more  favor- 
able. Naturally,  threats  like  this  have 
the  effect  of  holdmg  down  State  and 
local  taxes — often  making  a  State  or 
community  choose  between  educating  its 
children  and  assuring  its  economic 
growth 

Fifth,  the  main  source  of  revenue  for 
education  Is  the  property  tax.  yet  in 
many  States — particularly  Western 
states — the  Federal  Government  owns 
more  than  half  the  land. 

Large  blocks  of  land  in  Federal  owner- 
ship greatly  reduce  scliool  tax  revenues 
In  Utah,  for  example.  7  out  of  every  10 
acres  oelong  to  Uncle  Sam.  Real  prop- 
erty taxes  are  actually  paid  on  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  land  in  the  State,  yet 
such  taxes  account  for  more  than  half 
the  bill  for  educating  our  children.  Other 
States  have  similar — and  In  some  cases 
even  more  acute — problems. 

Also,  some  of  the  best  land  which  was 
once  on  State  and  county  tax  rolls  has 
been  removed  for  the  use  of  Federal  in- 
stallations. At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  Federal  activity  In 
Utah.  It  has  brought  many  additional 
children  into  our  State  to  be  educated 
Often  the  parents  are  located  In  sparsely 
settled  areas,  so  that  the  children  must 
be  transported  many  miles  to  school  be- 
fore their  education  can  begin.  All  this 
Is  costly. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized its  responsibilty  in  part  for  Uie 
problems  created  by  Federal  activity 
through  ermctment  of  Public  Laws  874 
and  815,  commonly  called  the  "impacted 
areas"  laws.  I  am  indeed  glad  that  these 
programs  would  be  extended  for  3  years 
by  the  bUl. 

But  I  point  out  that  the  approximately 
$10  million  received  by  Utah  school  dis- 
tricts during  the  past  decade  do  not  be- 
gin to  pay  for  the  increased  educatiorml 
costs  stimulated  by  the  Federal  activities. 

My  sixth  and  final  point  is  that  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  collected  and  distributed 
more  efficiently  than  local  and  State 
taxes. 

F^eral  taxes  are  collected  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  44  cents  per  $100  collected. 
State  taxes  are  collected  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1  per  $100  collected.  Local  tax 
administration  and  collection  costs  run 
as  high  as  from  $5  to  $10  per  $100 
collected. 
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A  1958  study  reported  by  the  National 
Education  Association  disclosed  that  di- 
rect administrative  costs  of  10  grant 
programs  averaged  1.2  percent  of  the 
amounts  distributed.  In  Its  1955  report, 
the  Hoover  Commission  indicated  that 
Federal  administrative  costs  for  the 
school  lunch  amounted  to  less  than  2 
cents  out  of  every  dollar,  and  that  the 
cost  of  administering  Federal  vocational 
education  programs  was  about  the  same, 
while  the  cost  of  administering  instruc- 
tional programs  at  land-grant  colleges 
supE>orted  by  Federal  funds  amounted  to 
less  than  one -fifth  of  a  cent  for  each 
dollar  of  Federal  money  distributed  for 
this  purpose. 

Those  who  decry  the  high  cost  of  send- 
ing a  dollar  to  Washington  and  having 
It  returned  to  the  States  either  have  not 
taken  the  time  to  check  Federal  collec- 
tion and  administration  costs,  or  they 
practice  sheer  deception. 

Those,  then,  are  my  six  premises  for 
concluding  that  education  is  a  problem 
of  national  dimensions  which  must  be 
dealt  with  on  a  national  basis.  I  believe 
they  are  forthright  and  firm.  Why,  then, 
is  there  such  vocal  opposition  to  Federal 
aid  to  education? 

In  my  opinion,  this  opposition  is  based 
on  six  principal  fallacies,  and  I  would 
like  to  consider  each  of  them  quickly. 

The  first  Is  that  Federal  aid  will  bring 
Federal  control.  The  second  is  that  Fed- 
eral aid  is  unconstitutional.  The  third. 
fourth,  and  fifth  are  based  on  figure 
juggling  on  enrollment  forecasts  and 
classroom  needs,  and  on  the  level  of 
teachers'  salaries,  and  the  last  Is  the  oft- 
heard  and  thoroughly  mistaken  as-ser- 
tlon  that  the  American  people  do  not 
want  Federal  aid  to  education,  that  each 
State  and  school  district  can  and  would 
prefer  to  completely  finance  its  own  edu- 
cational system. 

Let  me  consider  these  fallacies,  one  by 
one. 

First,  the  fallacy  that  Federal  aid  will 
Inevitably  bring  Federal  control. 

Neither  logic  nor  experience  supports 
the  contention  that  giving  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  to  pay  extra  dollars  to 
schoolteachers  or  to  provide  brick  and 
mortar  for  school  buildings  will  mean 
Federal  control  of  what  is  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  how  and  by  whom.  The 
control  of  education  is  reserved  to  the 
States  and  counties,  and  no  one  involved 
in  the  present  discussion  has  any  inten- 
tion to  tamper  with  it.  The  local  school 
board  will  remain  in  full  charge. 

The  fact  the  bill  specifically  states  that 
in  its  administration — 

No  department,  agency.  ofBcer.  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  or  the  administra- 
tion or   operation  of  any   school  system. 

What  could  be  more  explicit?  More 
unequivocal?     More  scrupulous? 

Let  me  assure  Senators  that  I  would  be 
the  first  to  object  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  granting  funds  under  any  of 
these  programs,  should  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  local  school  boards,  local  con- 
trol, or  to  dictate  the  curriculum. 

Second,  the  fallacy  that  Federal  aid  is 
unconstitutional 


The  practice  of  Federal  aid  is  older 
than  the  Constitution.  As  early  as  the 
Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  States  provided  that  the  16th  sec- 
tion of  each  township  or  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  acreage  in  the  public  land 
States  should  be  granted  to  the  States 
by  the  national  government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  common  schools. 

Since  that  time  we  have  given  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  to  say  that  It  has  been  unconstltu- 
tion.-xl — or  that  government  control  has 
resulted — Is  plain,  unvarnished  misrep- 
resentation. Lincoln  signed  Into  law  the 
Morrell  Act,  which  set  up  aid  to  our  land- 
grant  colleges.  Then  there  is  the  GI 
bill,  under  which  many  of  our  veterans 
have  gone  to  school,  and  the  impacted 
areas  bill.  Are  these  programs  con- 
trary to  American  principle? 

Many  people  who  challenge  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Federal  aid  have  evidently 
forgotten  that  President  George  Wash- 
ington, in  his  message  to  the  Second 
Congress  in  1790.  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  legi-slation  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Surely  the  man 
who  was  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  should  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  judge  the  constitutionality  of  an 
issue  than  some  of  today's  self-styled 
constitutional  experts. 

Third,  the  fallacy  that  since  the  post- 
war school  population  peak  has  passed, 
enrollment  increases  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  will  soon  begin  to  de- 
cline. 

It  is  true  that  this  fall  and  next  fall 
there  will  not  be  as  large  an  Increase  pro- 
portionately as  when  the  war  babies 
first  hit  our  schools.  But  an  analysis 
of  the  enrollment  data  now  available 
shows  that  the  impact  of  Increasing 
school  population  on  school  needs  will 
be  fits  significant  during  the  1960's  as  it 
was  during  the  1950's.  Enrollments  are 
exF>ected  to  increase  by  over  8  million 
In  the  next  10  years — with  the  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  secondary  schools 
larger  than  it  has  been  in  this  last  10 
years.  Furthermore,  the  Nation  has 
not  completely  solved  all  of  the  school 
problems  which  piled  up  during  the  past 
10  years. 

Fourth,  the  fallacy  that  the  classroom 
shortage  problem  has  been  solved. 

The  OflBce  of  Education  reports  an 
average  of  69.000  classrooms  built  each 
year  for  the  last  5  years.  Federal  aid 
opponents  triumphantly  point  out  that 
if  this  rate  of  construction  Is  main- 
tained the  classroom  shortage  will  be 
Ucked  by  1970. 

Howeved,  the  figure  of  69,000  class- 
rooms added  annually  included  many 
tempKjrary  and  makeshift  classrooms  as 
well  as  those  which  are  satisfactory. 
Also  classrooms  which  are  empty  in 
areas  from  which  the  children  have 
moved.  A  longer  look  shows  that  the 
shortages  really  have  not  changed  much 
in  6  years.  We  must  run  just  to  stand 
still:  69,000  simply  keeps  pace  with 
school  population  increase;  it  does  not 
take  up  the  gaps. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  £«)proximately  8  miUion 
children  in  36  States  were  going  to 
■chool   in  overcrowded,   improvised   or 


makeshift  facilities,  or  were  on  half  day 
sessions  because  there  was  not  room  to 
keep  them  all  day.  Two  million  others 
were  in  obsolete  or  inadequate  build- 
ings. 

A  good,  conservative  estimate  indi- 
cates that  we  need  to  build  at  least 
80.000  new  classrooms  a  year  for  the  next 
5  years. 

Fifth,  the  fallacy  that  since  teachers* 
salaries  are  higher  than  they  were  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Federal  assistance  is  no  longer 
needed. 

Ten  years  a?o  the  level  of  teswihers' 
pay  was  a  national  scandal.  To  use  the 
year  1950  as  a  yardstick  is  both  unfair 
and  unrealistic.  The  question  is:  How 
do  teachers'  salaries  stack  up  in  today's 
market?  The  average  annual  salarj'  for 
all  classroom  teachers  for  1959-60  was 
$5,068,  This  was  below  the  median  for 
even  the  lowest  responsibility  levels  of 
many  other  groups  with  comparable 
training.  Here  are  some  examples:  ac- 
countants $5,713;  engineers.  $6,408; 
mathematicians,  $5,713;  chemists,  $5,- 
471;  job  analysts,  $5,523;  and  employ- 
ment managers,  $6,513. 

The  key  question,  however,  is.  Are 
teachers  salaries  high  enough  to  keep  a 
solid  core  of  career  teachers  in  the  serv- 
ice? Evidently  they  are  not.  Our 
schools  are  engaged  in  a  desperate  and 
losing  struggle  to  attract  and  hold  the 
kind  of  people  who  arc  suited  to  teaching 
and  who  possess  the  proper  professional 
training. 

Again,  may  I  turn  to  my  State  of  Utah 
for  a  report  on  what  is  happening.  In 
the  last  6  years,  only  4  out  of  each  10 
graduates  we  have  preimred  in  our  col- 
leges to  teach  have  actually  accepted 
teaching  positions  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
The  other  six  have  accepted  jx>sitions  in 
other  occupations,  or  taken  teaching  po- 
sitions in  other  States.  Those  who  de- 
clined teaching  positions  in  Utah  did  so 
for  a  vjulety  of  reasons. 

The  Utah  Education  Association  makes 
periodic  surveys  to  determine  why 
teachers  leave  the  Utah  school  system. 
Salary  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons.  In  its 
last  survey  the  Utah  Education  Associa- 
tion found  that  teachers  who  left  teach- 
ing to  enter  business  and  industry  in- 
creased their  annual  earnings  in  the  first 
year  by  an  average  of  $1,494.  Those  who 
left  to  teach  in  other  States  increased 
their  earnings  by  just  under  $1,300. 

I  submit  that  the  quality  of  schooling 
received  by  our  boys  and  girls  depends 
more  than  anything  in>on  the  quabty 
of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  makes  the  school.  Americas 
schools  are  filled  with  dedicated,  de- 
voted men  and  women  who  are  sticking 
to  their  teaching  jobs  despite  higher  in- 
come scales  in  industry  and  business, 
and  despite  cramped  quarters  and  scanty 
equipment  and  other  harassments.  We 
need  to  properly  pay  them  and  to  at- 
tract into  the  school  system  more  people 
like  them — more  yotmg  people  who  will 
pick  up  the  torch  as  the  older  ones  re- 
tire. 

And  now.  finally,  the  last  fallacy — 
the  communities  and  States  want  to  fi- 
nance their  own  schools — the  people 
don't  want  Federal  aid  for  education. 
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Of  course,  each  community,  each 
school  district,  each  State  wants  to  fi- 
nance Its  own  schools — if  it  can.  But 
too  many  cannot.  Some  school  districts 
have  exceeded  their  legal  limitation  to 
borrow.  Others  are  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  limited  resources  to  finance  ad- 
ditional borrowing  or  because  of  other 
financial  demands  upon  them.  FYom 
1946  to  1959  Federal  debt  Increased  by 
6  percent,  but  local  debt  soared  more 
than  300  percent. 

While  Federal  taxes  have  increased 
85  percent  in  war  and  postwar  years. 
States  and  local  communities  have  had 
to  increase  their  tax  revenues  by  221 
percent.  Thus  the  capacity  of  many 
States  and  communities  to  raise  more 
taxes  for  their  schools  has  about  been 
exhausted — the  bottom  of  the  barrel  has 
been  scraped — there  is  grumbling  resist- 
ance among  the  people  to  further  tax- 
ation. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  national  defense,  has  all  but 
usurped  the  most  fair  and  progressive 
of  all  taxes — the  income  tax — and  this 
has  tended  to  confine  the  States  and 
communities  to  their  traditional  prop- 
erty taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other  forms 
of  taxes.  The  most  important  revenue 
producer,  the  property  tax.  has  doubled 
since  1950.  That  is  about  all  property 
can  stand.  Also,  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  tax  experts  is  that  this  burden  is 
regressive,  its  incidence  is  uncertain,  and 
its  administration  is  fraught  with  serious 
injustices. 

As  the  capacity  of  communities  to  help 
their  schools  has  become  exhausted, 
more  people  have  recognized  that  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  the  only  answer. 

A  recent  public  opinion  poll,  conducted 
by  a  private  research  agency  experienced 
in  public  affairs  surveys,  showed  that  out 
across  the  Nation  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple feel  the  Federal  Government  should 
increase  its  support  for  public  schools. 
Over  65  percent  of  those  interviewed 
favored  increased  Federal  aid.  23  per- 
cent felt  there  should  be  no  increase.  6 
percent  would  decrease  or  abolish  Fed- 
eral support,  and  6  percent  did  not  know. 
The  replies  were  consistent,  regardless 
of  area,  level  of  education,  or  economic 
status. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  81  percent 
of  those  interviewed  in  a  private  re- 
search agency  poll  conducted  last  year 
favored  Federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion, and  56  percent  favored  Federal  aid 
for  general  school  operation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  consid- 
ering Federal  aid  to  education  bills  in 
Congress  now  for  75  years.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  can  no  longer  put 
the  matter  off.  We  must  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  keep  abreast  in  the  edu- 
cation marathon. 

As  H.  G.  Wells  once  said: 

civilization  Is  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe. 

How  prophetic  his  words. 

What  larger  task  confronts  us  than 
giving  our  children  the  finest  training 
of  which  we  are  intellectually,  spirit- 
ually, and  financially  capable  so  they 
will  be  equipped  with  the  knowledge  they 


need  in  a  space  age  world,  and  a  system 
of  values  which  will  assure  wise  direction 
of  that  knowledge.  Our  children  must 
learn  the  intricacies  of  space  explora- 
tion and  learn  also  about  civilization  suid 
democracy.  Greater  resources  must  be 
committed  to  this  task  Our  sheer  sur- 
vival as  a  people  and  as  a  democracy  are 
at  stake. 


THE    NEED    FOR    TELEVISION 
IMPROVEMENT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Moss' 
remarks. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming,  with  the 
understanding  that  his  remarks  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  heard  the  blessed  word 
'Wyoming"  in  the  Senator's  remarks, 
and  I  could  not  resist  asking  the  Senator 
to  yield.  I  appreciate  the  generosity  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  for  per- 
mitting me  to  Interrupt  at  this  moment 
I  have  another  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles.  In  re- 
si>ect  to  the  broadcasting  mdustry  in 
this  country,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  so  that  it 
wiU  not  affect  the  continuity  of  his  re- 
marks. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  in- 
strumental, throughout  his  career  in  the 
Senate,  in  supporting  legislation  to  un- 
tangle some  of  the  confusion  in  the  com- 
munications industry  and  to  put  it  on  a 
positive  and  constructive  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  series  of  articles  to 
which  I  have  reference,  has  to  do.  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  recent  address 
by  the  new  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  The 
remarks,  made  to  the  recent  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  convention, 
evoked  a  series  of  commentaries,  critical 
and  applauding  comments  on  the  state- 
ment, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  May  11,  1961.  written  by  Law- 
rence Laurent,  entitled,  "Broadcasting 
Industry  Shaken  by  Blunt  Talk";  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  the  same  day  entitled. 
"Mainstream  for  TV?";  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
the  same  day  entitled.  "Whither  TV?"; 
an  article  from  the  Evening  Star  of  the 
same  day  written  by  Doris  Fleeson  and 
entitled,  "A  Call  for  Improved  Tele- 
vision"; and  a  syndicated  article  written 
by  Ward  Cannel  and  published  in  the 
Casper,  Wyo..  Morning  Star  of  April  28. 
1961.  entitled.  "TV  Seeks  Out  Writers 
True  to  Mediocrity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.   May   11,  19611 

Broadcasting    Iwoust«t    Shaken    bt    Blunt 
Talk 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

Nearly  3.000  broadcasters  and  radio  engi- 
neers started  back  to  their  homes  last  night 
after  the  39th  annual  convention  of  the 
National   Association   of   Broadcasters.     And 


as  they  headed  for  home,  many  must  have 
had  the  same  thought 

"Was  this  trip  really  necessary?" 

In  the  past,  the  broadcasters  gathered  to 
look  at  new  technical  wonders,  to  discuss 
their  problems,  and  to  hear  high  praise  for 
their  Industry  It  has  been  a  customary 
ritual  for  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  pay  homage  to 
and  sing  praises  for  "the  American  system 
of  broadcasting." 

This  year's  convention,  at  the  Shoreham 
and  Sheraton  Park  Hotels,  was  different.  It 
may  have  marked  an  important  turning 
point  In  the  history  of  broadcasting  regu- 
lation. 

Since  the  first  Radio  Act  of  1912,  followed 
by  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  the  guiding  principle 
has  been  this  Onoe  a  station  license  Is  given. 
It  cannot  be  removed  except  for  demon- 
strable, legally  provable  evidence  of  social 
harm. 

This  meant  no  broadcaster  would  lose  his 
license.  It  meant  that  he  was  free  to  profit 
as  much  as  he  could  It  came  to  mean  that 
any  program  that  could  Interest  the  public 
was  considered   "In   the  public   Interest." 

How  things  have  changed 

The  philosophical  heart  of  FCC  Chairman 
Newton  N  Mlnow's  stern  lecture  on  Tuesday 
was  this:  If  a  broadcaster  expects  to  keep  his 
license,  he  will  have  to  give  us  good  evidence 
that  he  has  used  his  station  for  positive, 
responsible  social  good. 

If  the  broadcasters  reeled,  it  was  under- 
.standable  For  nearly  30  years,  broadcast- 
ing's status  quo  has  been  maintained  by 
playing  the  president  of  the  NAB  against 
the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  Now.  however, 
the  strongest  advocate  of  Improved  broad- 
casting  Is  NAB  President   LeRoy  Collins 

The  gist  of  Governor  Collins'  convention 
keynote  speech  was  that  no  trade  association 
could  help  broadcasting  unless  the  profe«- 
slon  Is  willing  to  help  Itself  He  demanded 
the  Industry  stop  worshiping  audience  rat- 
ings; that  the  perilous  times  don't  permit  a 
broadcaster  to  Ignore  the  great  social  and 
economic  questions  of  our  time. 

The  broadcasters  applauded  Collins"  speech 
on  15  separate  occasions  For  FCC  Chair- 
man Mlnow,  the  reception  was  less  enthu- 
siastic. 

MInow  was  a  teenage  staff  sergeant  In  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  during  World  War  n. 
He  came  home  from  the  wars  to  win  honors 
as  a  college  scholar  and  as  a  distinguished 
attorney,  one  of  the  partners  of  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  He  has  mellowed  with  age  and 
honors. 

But  there  is  stUl  a  lot  of  the  tough  sergeant 
In  35-year-old  Newt  Mlnow. 

Thus,  his  stern  lecture  to  this  broadcasters 
convention  will  probably  be  remembered  as 
the  'shape  up  or  ship  out"  speech. 

In  clean,  uncluttered  langxiage,  Mlnow 
set  forth  his  plans: 

"I  did  not  come  to  Washington  to  Idly 
observe  the  squandering  of  the  public's  air- 
waves. The  squandering  of  our  airwaves  Is 
no  less  important  than  the  lavish  waste  of 
any  precious  natural  resource.  I  Intend  to 
take  the  Job  of  Chairman  of  the  FCC  very 
seriously. 

How  did  broadcasters  react?  Well,  the 
most  often  heard  comment  In  the  lobby  of 
the  Sheraton  Park  was  a  half  Joking:  "I 
guess  a  lot  of  TV  stations  will  be  put  up  for 
sale."' 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  11.  1961) 
Mainstream  for  TV? 
Stern  and  candid  talk  to  the  broadcasting 
Industry  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
Television  In  particular  Is  a  source  of  wide- 
spread disillusionment.  People  who  not  so 
many  years  ago  were  ecstatic  over  the  mar- 
vels that  television  would  bring  Into  their 
living  rooms  are  today  moaning  over  the 
trivialities  and  violence  that  characterize  too 
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much  of  the  fare.     The  industry  Is  far  from 
realizing  Its  potential. 

The  first  pointed  lecture  to  the  broadcast- 
ers at  their  annual  convention  here  came 
from  their  own  president.  LeRoy  CoUinn.  far- 
mer Governor  of  Florida.  The  Ironic  truth 
Is  tliat.  within  broadcasting  and  without. " 
Mr.  Collins  said,  "It  stlU  does  not  command 
the  recognition  and  prestige  It  shoxild  de- 
serve." Though  he  praised  the  substantial 
achievements  of  radio  and  television  In  en- 
tertainment and  Informational  reporting,  he 
Insisted  that  "these  are  not  enough." 
Broadcas'vers  have  also  a  great  responsibility 
to  help  the  people  understand  the  complex 
and  rapidly  changing  world  In  which  they 
live  and  to  provide  more  "quality  and  diver- 
sity" In  their  programming. 

Chairman  Newton  N.  Mlnow  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  was  stlU 
more  blunt  In  reviewing  the  "vast  waste- 
land" of  television  In  both  the  Mlnow  and 
Collins  speeches  there  were  rather  pointed 
warnings.  Mr.  Minow's  reminder  that  "there 
is  nothing  permanent  or  sacred  about  a 
broadcast  license"  was  an  obvious  hint  that 
the  FCC  will  not  renew  licenses  of  stations 
that  fall  to  serve  an  adult  concept  of  the 
public  Interest.  Mr  Collins  pointed  to  the 
continuing  demand  for  pay-TV  and  said  that 
the  surest  defenst.-  of  broadcasters  against  it 
w<juld  be  to  provide  "'more  and  more  of  the 
higher  quality  programming  which  pay-TV 
holds  out  that  It  will  supply  "" 

There  Is  little  or  nothing  that  is  new  In 
this  appeal  to  the  broadcasting  Industry  ""to 
get  out  In  the  ma  nstream  of  American  life." 
but  the  pressure  is  now  coming  from  very 
Influential  sources  Just  enough  has  Ijeen 
seen  and  heard  of  television  and  radio  at 
their  best  to  knuv  that  the  b-oadcast  media 
can  do  a  great  desil  better  If  they  try 


[From   the   Washington    Evening   Star,   May 

11.  19611 

WHITHEa   TV? 

There  Is  much  In  Mr  Mlnow's  speech  to 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
which  wUl  evoke  a  hearty  amen  from  many 
members  of  the  televlslon-\'lewlng  public. 
There  are  also  statements,  or  Intimations.  In 
the  speech  which   call  for  some  retblnklng. 

Tlie  remarks  oi  the  new  FCC  Chairman, 
while  encompassing  radio,  were  addressed 
primarily  to  the  television  industry.  His 
central  theme  wa.-;  that  much  of  the  fare  of- 
fered the  viewing  public  Is  no  better  than  a 
"vast  wasteland"  of  Junk,  some  of  the  com- 
mercials included  He  thinks  that  the  in- 
dustry can  and  should  do  better — an  opinion 
which  we  share  and  which  we  believe  is 
shared  by  most  broadcasters. 

Basically,  how<!ver.  Mr.  Mlnow  was  say- 
ing that  the  TV  Industry  should  make  avail- 
able more  of  whai.  the  public  ought  to  watch, 
not  necessarUy  what  Industry  thinks  the 
viewers  want  to  ';ratch.  By  way  of  iUustra- 
tlon.  he  said  he  would  not  argue  against 
the  proposition  that  more  people,  given  a 
cbolce,  would  prefer  a  Western  to  a  sym- 
phony. "But  your  obligations,"  he  told  the 
broadcasters,  "are  not  satisfied  If  you  look 
only  to  popularity  as  a  test  of  what  to  broad- 
cast." 

From  this.  It  seems  to  us.  two  Inferences 
flow.  One  Is  tha.  the  people  are  to  be  given 
less  choice — that  again  Illustratively.  If  they 
watch  TV  at  all  Jiey  will  watch  fewer  West- 
erns and  more  symphonies.  The  second  Is 
whether  those  people  who  prefer  Westerns 
will  not  simply  turn  off  their  sets  rather  than 
watch  a  higher  t;^pe  program.  No  one  knows, 
of  course,  wheth^ar  this  would  be  the  case  or 
not.  But  It  certainly  poses  a  problem  for 
the  industry — one  of  those  "tough  problems" 
which  Mr.  Mlnow  concedes  are  not  "sus- 
ceptible to  easy  answers." 

There  Is  also  the  element  of  threatened 
coercion  which,  as  we  read  It,  runs  through 
Mr  Mlnow's  tali.  He  said  he  Is  "unalter- 
ably opposed"  t3  governmental   censorship. 


and  that  there  will  be  no  "suppression  of 
programing  which  does  not  meet  with 
bureaucratic  tastes."  Two  paragraphs  later 
he  added:  "I  say  to  you  now:  renewal  [at 
broadcasting  licenses]  will  not  be  pro  forma 
in  the  futtire.  There  U  nothing  permanent 
or  sacred  about  a  broadcast  licenae.  '  The 
import  of  this,  we  think,  will  be  clear  enough 
to  the  Industry. 

There  are,  perhaps,  two  main  roads  out  of 
this  "vast  wasteland."  One  Is  for  xhe  IndiiS- 
try  to  make  greater  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Its  programing.  The  oUher  Is  for 
the  FCC  to  assist  and  encourage  these  ef- 
forts, without,  at  the  same  time,  setting  It- 
self up  fis  an  arbitrary  Judge  of  what  the 
public  ought  to  watch  and  wliat  '.he  indus- 
try can  afford  to  show. 


TV  scandals  ex[>osed  by  the  Harris  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House.  On  Mj-.  Minow  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  Mr.  Collins  In 
liis  industry  monitor  Job  lie  respwnslblllty 
for  a  change  for  the  better.  If  there  Is  no 
Federal  responsibility  for  Insuring  that,  then 
Its  right  to  grant  licenses  and  look  Into  the 
programing  is  a  sham. 

Today  the  possibly  dreamy  idealists  who 
really  want  the  regulatory  agencies  to  per- 
form the  functions  assigned  to  them  are 
toasting  Chairman  Minow  and  wondering 
what  life  woiild  be  like  If  his  fellow  chair- 
men followed  his  example  and  reread  the 
law  creating  them. 


(From  the  Evening  Star.  May  11,  1961] 
A    Call    for    Impro\'ed    Teletision — Minow 

Called    New   Frontiee"s    Bold    iJcotrr    for 
ErroBT  To  End  iNorsTRT  Stagn/tton 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

A  bold  scout  for  the  New  Frcntler  has 
broken  with  a  thunderclap  through  the  bar- 
riers of  do-nothlngness  which  time  and  of- 
ficial timidity  have  erected  around  the  In- 
dependent agencies  of  the  Govenunent. 

No  Gunsmoke  hero  ever  stunned  his 
quary  more  completely  than  Nswton  N. 
Minow.  new  Chairman  of  tiie  Feditral  Com- 
munications Commission,  did  the  "TV  In- 
dustry at  Its  convention  here 

Mr  Mlnow  fired  squarely  Into  the  teeth 
of  2,000  broadcasters  that  their  T\'  program 
outpnit  was  a  "vast  wasteland.""  B<;fore  they 
could  even  swallow  hard,  he  followed  with  a 
warning  that  the  FCC  would  no  longer  auto- 
matically renew  station  licenses. 

Then  he  Issued  an  Invitation  t*)  the  sta- 
tion of>erators  to  watch  their  stations'  pro- 
grams for  one  whole  day  from  tlgn-on  to 
sign-off.  What  they  would  see,  he  assured 
them,  was  violence  and  medlocr.ty.  and — 
worst  of  all  from  their  point  oX  ^lew — they 
would  end  up  being  bored. 

Today  official  Washington,  not  to  mention 
the  TV  Indtistry,  is  only  slightly  less  In- 
terested In  Mr.  Mlnow  than  In  -the  astro- 
nauts, with  honors  for  nerve  being  distrib- 
uted almost  evenly.  Yet  what  Mr.  Mlnow 
has  done  U  only  to  assert  that  the  public 
interest  which  Justifies  the  granting  of 
licenses  for  the  enormously  valuable  air- 
waves cannot  be  served  without  taking  into 
account  what  the  public  gets,  whlcli  Is  the 
programs. 

It  was  the  Industry's  second  blow  this 
week  Its  own  broadcasters  lissoclatlon 
president,  former  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins  of 
Florida,  told  It  that  It  was  not  master  In 
Its  own  house  but  was  permitting  the  rating 
services  to  dictate  Its  product. 

TV  viewers  will  remember  Mr.  Collins  as 
the  handsome,  soft-spoken  chairman  of  the 
E>emocratlc  National  Convention  last  sum- 
mer. His  manner  of  speaking  is  gontler  than 
the  Mldwfit  twang  of  Mr.  Minow  and  his 
phrases  were  less  barbed,  but  he  also  chal- 
lenged them  by  saying:  "I  want  your  active 
support,  not  Just  your  acquiescence.  If 
you  want  someone  to  paddle  your  boat  into 
stagnant  pocket's  of  still  water  then  you 
do  not  want  me" 

Altogether.  It  has  not  been  a  go<xl  week  for 
the  broadcasters.  They  have  really  only  one 
place  left  to  go  now  besides  up  and  that  Is 
the  White  House  woodshed.  Into  which  the 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors  preceded 
them.  The  President  however  supports  Mr. 
Mlnow  strongly. 

Darkening  suspicions  about  the  forces 
which  drove  Mr.  Mlnow  and  Mr.  Collins  Into 
action  can  be  set  at  rest.  '"Vllllans"  are  the 
young  Mlnow  and  Collins  children  who  love 
to  watch  TV.  Their  fathers  have  been 
watching  it  harder  than  ever  under  the  im- 
pact of  new  responsibilities. 

The  Mlnow-Colllns  statements  also  are  the 
only    truly    logical    foUowthrough    on    the 


[From    the    Casper     (Wyo.)     Morning    Star. 

Apr.  38,  1961) 

TV  Seeks  Out  "Wrtters  True  to  MEDiocRrrr 

( By  Ward  Cannei  i 

New  York. — Quiet,  everybody.  It  Is  that 
hushed,  holy  moment  again  when  the  TV 
networks  reveal  the  shows  well  be  allowed 
to  see  next  season.  It  promises,  as  lisual, 
to  be  pretty  sad  stuff. 

But  If  you'll  Just  follow  the  grim  glass 
wall  that  shuts  vldeoland  away  from  living 
up  to  Its  promise  and  responsibility,  you'll 
see  at  once  how  It  all  gets  this  way  and  why 
it  Is  that  It  has  to  be  this  way. 

According  to  a  survey  by  this  repjorter  of 
the  TV  terrain  in  both  Hollywood  and  New 
York,  the  big.  unsolved  problem  plaguing  TV 
Is  tiie  lack  of  creative  writers — ttie  talent 
wellsprlng  of  all  entertainment. 

The  need  Is  so  desperate  that  the  mini- 
mum fees  of  the  Writers  Guild  of  America 
surpass   the    pay   for    any   other   talent. 

An  hour-long,  sponsored  TV  film  a^rlpt 
conunands  $2,200. 

An  actor  with  a  speaking  part,  working  3 
days,  must  be  paid  a  minimum  of  only  $225. 
The  director  of  the  show,  working  12  days, 
must  be  paid  a  minimum  of  only  11.560, 
His  first  assistant  only  $410. 

"But,"  says  a  Writers  Guild  representa- 
tive, "a  TV  writer  today  can  command 
usually  2  or  2^3  times  the  minimum — 
upwards  of  $5,000  for  that  hotir-long  script." 

ETven  with  the  high  fees  available,  pro- 
ducers say.  It's  tough  to  find  good  creative 
writers.  Cy  Howard,  executive  producer  of 
Desllu,  says : 

"I've  got  a  couple  of  $2,000-a-week  crea- 
tive writer -producer  Jobs  here  that  I 
havent  been  able  to  fill  for  nearly  a  year." 

Tom  McDermott.  chief  of  the  "Four  Star 
Playhotise,"  says  It  took  him  nearly  that  long 
to  locate  a  writing  team  he  covild  use. 

Leland  Hayward.  spectacular  producer  In 
both  Broadway  and  Hollywood,  wonders 
openly  where  all  the  writing  talent  is 
nowadays. 

And  so  forth.  And  why?  Well.  It's  like 
this: 

There  are  only  about  3,500  writers  in  the 
guild  (membership  is  based  on  your  ability 
to  sell  scripts  to  TV) .  But  only  about  a 
dozen  writers  in  the  guild  can  command 
the  really  big  money. 

NonguUd  writers  obviously  aren't  worth 
considering  or  they  would  have  sold  enough 
scripts  to  become  guild  members. 

Besides,  no  producer  worth  his  salt  in 
litigation  will  read  a  script  unless  It  comes 
via  a  reputable  agent.  The  penalty  can  be 
a  lawsuit  by  the  author  charging  plagiarism. 

But  reputable  agents  In  the  literary  mar- 
ketplace of  1961  are  mostly  big  agencies, 
representing  as  many  big  name  writers, 
actors,    directors,    etc  .    as    they   can    corner. 

"They  wont  read  a  script  by  a  new 
writer,"'  says  a  nationally  known  TV  critic, 
"unless   they're   pressured   Into   it." 

Adds    one    big    Hollywood    TV    ivoducer: 

"Used  to  be  an  agent  woiild  read  and  know 

what  he  was  reading.     Those  days  are  gone. 

Today  nobody  wants  to  develop  new  writing 

talent." 


I 
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The  network  programing  offices  tell  you  to 
see  an  agent  or  a  producer  If  you're  a 
writer. 

And.  with  rising  production  coata  at  every 
t\im,  few  producers  will  take  a  chance  on  a 
promising — but  only  promising — new  writer. 

What  is  the  way  out? 

"If  I  were  a  new  writer  trying  to  get  into 
TV  today."  says  Leland  Hayward.  "I  wouldn't 
know  where  to  begin.  Even  If  I  knew  what  I 
know." 

Spectacular -founder  Max  Llebman's  ad- 
vice  Isn't  much  more   helpful: 

"If  I  were  a  new  writer,  the  first  thing  I'd 
do  la  write  something.  Something  good. 
TOO  good  to  be  produced  on  today's  TV.  But 
not  good  enough  to  be  great. 

"J\)st  good  enough  to  show  them  I  could 
be  mediocre." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  about  the  time  of  meeting 
tomorrow.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  earlier 
than  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  that 
committees  will  not  be  permitted  to  meet 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  need  the  time 
each  morning  to  consider  important 
oommJttee  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  stated — and  I  agree 
with  him — that  there  will  be  no  meetings 
of  Senate  committees  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  beginning  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  this  afternoon  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LT.    COMDR.    VICTOR    A.    PRATHER. 
MEDICAL   CORPS,    U.S.   NAVY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  days  we  have  all 
watched  the  splendid  accomplishments 
of  the  young  men  who  are  spearheading 
the  U.S.  exploration  and  conquest  of 
space.  With  boldness,  courage,  and  a 
sense  of  dedication  that  identifies  them 
with  the  long  line  of  extraordinary  men 
who  have  led  our  Nation  to  greatness, 
they  risk  their  lives  to  raise  the  celestial 
blinds  and  enrich  mankind  with  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  beyond.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
accomplishments  of  one  of  these  space 
pioneers,  Lt.  Comdr.  Victor  A.  Prather, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  who.  on  Fri- 
day. May  5.  1960.  in  company  with 
Comdr.  Malcolm  D.  Ross,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, set  a  new  world's  altitude  record 
of  113,500  feet  for  manned  balloon  flight. 
After  descending  safely,  Dr  Prather  be- 
came the  fatal  victim  of  a  tragic  acci- 
dent, falling  from  the  cable  of  a  rescue 
helicopter  and  drowning  in  his  restric- 
tive space  suit. 

Born  in  Detroit,  Victor  Prather  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  Entering  the  Navy  as  a 
yoimg  man  17  years  of  age,  he  served 
during  World  War  11  as  an  enlisted  man. 
After  the  war  he  attended  Tufts  College 
and  Tufts  Medical  School  in  Medford. 
Masa.     There  he  expressed  an  interest 


in  space  medicine  while  still  an  under- 
graduate. There  he  met  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia Merrltt.  of  Pall  River,  Mass.,  a 
student  at  Jackson,  the  girls'  college  as- 
sociated with  Tufts.  In  medical  school 
he  studied  while  Mrs.  Prather  worked  as 
a  medical  technician  at  the  nearby  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  He  then 
returned  to  naval  service  as  a  medical 
officer  and  soon  became  qualified  sis  a 
flight  surgeon. 

Dr.  Prather 's  fine  record  in  Africa  and 
analytical,  probing  mind  caused  his 
assignment  to  specialized  work  investi- 
gating human  survival  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  and  in  space.  Working  in 
the  area  of  physiological  telemetry.  Dr. 
Prather  made  valuable  contributions  in 
the  development  of  miniaturized  and 
subminiatured  equipment  used  for 
gathering  and  radioing  back  physiolog- 
ical and  psychological  data  from  men 
and  animals  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
and  in  space.  He  prepared  a  number  of 
scientific  papers  on  work  accomplished 
in  this  area  that  contributed  significantly 
to  existing  knowledge. 

When  the  opportunity  come  for  Victor 
Prather  to  add  to  main's  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  prolonged  exposure  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  on  the  human  body, 
he  eagerly  sought  it,  without  regard  for 
the  fjersonal  hazards  involved.  In  the 
open  gondola  of  a  balloon,  protected 
against  the  hazards  of  cosmic  radiation 
and  79"  below  zero  temperatures  only 
by  their  space  suits.  Commander  Ross 
and  Dr.  Prather  spent  nearly  12  hours 
far  above  the  earth  under  conditions 
of  continuous  stress  as  they  conducted 
experiments  and  operated  the  balloon. 
The  data  they  gathered  will  materially 
add  to  our  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems incurred  in  man's  invasion  of  tlie 
upper  atmosphere. 

Even  by  his  tragic  and  untimely  death 
Dr.  Prather  contributed  to  mans  con- 
quest of  space.  As  a  result  of  this  un- 
fortunate accident,  new  procedures  are 
being  instituted  and  equipment  modified 
to  insuie  against  reoccurrence.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  this  Body  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  sympathy  to  the  mother, 
widow,  and  children  of  this  patriotic 
young  American  who  gave  his  life  while 
striving  to  advance  the  scientific  fron- 
tiers of  our  country  and  add  to  man- 
kind's fimd  of  knowledge. 


CANCER  OF  CRIME 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Mirror  recently  published  a 
series  of  articles  by  Harry  Singer  and 
Gerald  Duncan  entitled  the  "Cancer  of 
Crime."  This  series  highlights  in  a 
powerful  way  the  techniques  by  which 
modern  crime  is  outwitting  obsolete  law 
enforcement.  It  contains  a  strong  plea 
for  advancing  the  tools  for  fighting 
crime  out  of  the  horse  and  buggy  age. 

Too  many  of  us  are  unaware  of  the 
menace  of  organized  crime.  We  fail  to 
recognize  the  full  threat  to  our  liberty 
and  security  posed  by  the  barons  of  the 
underworld.  I  believe  that  the  contin- 
ued growth  and  expansion  of  criminal 
activities  is  a  danger  to  our  Nation  and 
our  freedom  just  as  is  Communist  sub- 
version. 


We  have  followed  for  too  long  the 
counsel  of  extremists  whose  attitudes 
are  shaped  either  by  wishful  thinking 
or  an  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  dangers 
confronting  us.  In  no  other  field  has 
the  Federal  Government  been  so  reluc- 
tant to  p>erform  its  proper  role  in  assist- 
ing the  States  as  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  the  same  pressure 
groups  that  plead  for  Federal  involve- 
ment in  almost  every  local  and  individ- 
ual problem  can  be  so  strongly  opposed 
to  the  most  modest  efforts  to  mobilize  a 
Joint  Federal-State  counteroffensive 
against  nationwide  crime. 

Mr  President,  this  outstanding  series 
in  the  New  York  Mirror  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  mterested  in  the 
facts  about  crime,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
of   articles  were  ordered   to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 
(Prom   the  New  York  Mirror    Mar    26.   1961) 
CANcni  OF  Crime—  MuaDEH  Made  East 

(EorroRS  Note.— FBI  Director  J  Edgar 
Hoover  said  It:  "Since  1950.  crime  has  in- 
creased 69  percent — four  times  as  fast  as  our 
expanding  population.  Today,  we  And  our- 
selves confronted  with  the  worst  era  of 
lawlessness  In  the  Nations  history"  In  a 
series  of  articles  beginning  today,  the  New 
York  Mirror  explores  the  rampancy  of  gang- 
sterism ) 

(By  Harry  Singer  and  Gerald  Duncan) 

A  man  can  pick  up  a  phone  In  New  York, 
order  a  murder  In  California — and  get  away 
with  It. 

Police  might  be  listening  In  on  a  tapped 
wire.  They  might  hear  the  caller's  Identity, 
and  where  he'd  be  having  a  drink  an  hour 
later  They  might  even  arrest  him  But  he 
could  never  be  prosecuted 

That's  because  of  conflict  among  State  and 
national  statutes  on  wiretapping 

It's  one  of  the  ways  of  the  law.  which 
frequently  makes  It  a  friend  of  criminals 
who  drain  $22  billion  a  year  from  our  pocket- 
books — a  sum  equal  to  all  the  US  Income 
and  profits  taxes  of  all  the  corporations  In 
all  the  Nation  In  1960 — almost  twice  the 
money  spent  In  all  the  country's  depart- 
ment stores  In  1959 — $128  for  every  man, 
woman,   and   child 

Crime  Is  a  crippling  cancer  on  the  econ- 
omy, the  morality,  and  the  democracy  of  the 
United  States  It  la  organized.  It  is  regi- 
mented, and  It  operates.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  law  enforcement  officers,  with  more 
efficiency  than  government 

Greed  Is  its  motive;  power  Is  Its  goal; 
murder  Its  ultimate  weap>on. 

Prom  coast  to  coast.  Judges,  district  at- 
torneys, police  officials,  and  lawyers  say 
something  must  be  done.  They  say  there 
must  be  a  national  clearinghouse  of  criminal 
Information.  They  say  there  must  be  an 
ever-present  spotlight  of  publicity  on  master 
criminals.  They  say  crime  must  be  extermi- 
nated lest  America  be  forced  to  go  on  l>end- 
ed  knee  to  organized  crime  and  beg  for  con- 
stitutional  rights   and    privileges. 

Only  the  bold  say  these  things  out  loud. 
Most  say  them  In  private,  and  add,  "Don't 
quote  me." 

Few  publicly  advocate  disturbing  the  sta- 
tus quo,  which  Is  the  system  of  agency  Jeal- 
ousies and  perennial  budget  battles.  It's 
much  like  the  long  rivalry  among  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  who  gets  the  credit. 

Crime  Is  a  cancer,  and  few  crime  doctors 
are  willing  to  pool  their  knowledge,  their 
Information,  their  skills,  and  their  money 
to  prevent  its  spread. 
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We  found  one  man  willing  to  say  for  pub- 
lication what  hundreds  say  anonymously. 
At  New  Orleans,  U.S.  Attorney  M  Hepburn 
Many  said: 

"We  are  helpless  Unless  there  Is  a  spir- 
itual rejuvenation  of  the  people,  we  are 
lost." 

We  found  one  man  who  put  It  In  writing— 
Gerald  L.  Goettel.  former  deputy  chief  of 
the  US  Attorney  Generals  special  group  on 
organized   crime    ( 1958-59 1.     He   WTOte: 

"Something  mui.t  be  done  on  the  national 
level,  for  the  States  will  never  be  able  to 
contain  8yndlcate<l  crime.  The  solution  lies 
within  the  US    Government. 

Surely  we  must  not  permit  the  road  from 
Apalachln  (the  New  York  gathering  of  gang- 
sters In  1957)  to  lead  to  stUl  greater  power 
for  the  Invisible  government.'  which,  day 
by  day.  Is  eroding  our  national  wealth,  poli- 
tics, and  character" 

In  the  highest  places,  men  change  their 
minds  on  public  policy. 

Last  year,  after  lervlng  as  chief  counsel  for 
the  US  Senate  .'ielect  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field.  Robert  F    Kennedy  said: 

■  •  •  •  our  first  and  most  virgent  need  Is 
for  a  national  crime  commission  This  com- 
mission would  serve  as  a  central  Intelligence 
agency,  a  clearlni^hcuse  to  which  each  of 
the  70-odd  Federal  agencies  and  the  more 
than  10.000  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  :ountry  would  constantly 
feed  Information  on  the  leading  gangsters" 

l^st  week,  as  \2S.  Attorney  General.  Ken- 
nedy said 

"I  think  we  art  now  able  to  accomplish 
within  the  Depa'tmeni  of  Justice  a  good 
number  of  thow  things  that  I  thought 
should  be  done  through  a  national  crime 
commission  ' 

There  are  15  crime  commissions  In  metro- 
politan areas  scattered  across  the  country. 
They  cannot  subpena.  they  cannot  prfwecute. 
They  can  only  8p<Jtllght 

In  Los  AngeU-s.  weary  of  waiting  for 
national  action,  police  have  established 
liaison  with  56  departments  In  15  States  to. 
as  they  say.  'In  a  small  way  promote  a  better 
exchange  of  Information'    on  criminals 

And  crime  marches  on 

.Statistics  are  mountainous.  The  import 
of  them  Is  that  tribute  to  crime  Is  paid, 
directly  or  indirectly — 

On  every  cont»;lner  of  milk  lifted  from  a 
grocer's  showcase. 

On  every  loaf  o.'  bread. 

On  every  brassiere  or  blouse  or  man's  suit 
or  child's  Jumper. 

On  every  package  of  cigarettes  or  chocolate 
bar  from  a  coin  nachlne 

On  everything,  the  US  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee found  la*t  year,  that  moves  to  con- 
sumers on  wheeU. 

That's  the  cancer  of  crime  In  labor  racke- 
teering alone. 

Crime  has  many  cancers,  multiplying — 
like  the  dlsefise  itself — on  the  sinews,  the 
very  vitals  of  the  Nation 

Gangsters  soar«?d  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
on  the  millions — and  the  machine-gun  mur- 
ders— of  prohlblilon.  Many  of  them  didn't 
live  beyond  32.  v.-hlch  was  a  ripe  old  age  for 
a  hoodlum  in  those  days.  But  those  who 
survived — and  there  were  some — Invested 
their  fortunes  after  repeal  to  make  more 
fortunes  In — 

Illegal  gambling — the  greatest  underworld 
revenue  in  the  land  today,  reaping  profits 
calculated  by  Milton  R  Wessel.  former  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  US  Attorney  General, 
at  $9,175  million  through  play  w^lth  racetrack 
bookmakers,  policy  banks,  baseball,  football 
and  basketball  pools  and  slot  and  pinball 
machines.     Dice  game  profits  are  In  addition 

Narcotics,  a  worldwide  alliance  with 
sources  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean, 
m  Red  China.  In  Mexico 

Prostitution — less  organized  than  gam- 
bling or  narcotics  or  labor  racketeering,  but 


so  operated  that  a  girl  in  Dallas  In  March 
might  be  in  Kansas  City  In  May. 

Bootlegging  (who  wants  1  million  pounds 
of  sugar  that  disappear  annually  from  New 
York  docks  except  outlaws  who  operate  illicit 
stills?! 

Money  lending — an  unconscionable  collec- 
tion of  usurers  who  lend  $5  a  week  for  $6, 
and  number  150,000  In  New  York  City  alone. 

Who's  to  blame"? 

Ten  years  ago.  Senator  Estes  KiFAUVEa. 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  said: 

"We  produced  this  society.  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  trace  back  the  Ills  within  that  have 
culminated  in  this  cancerous  growth  of 
crime." 

We  haven't. 


(From   the  New  York   Mirror.  Mar    27.   19611 

Cancer   or    Crime — How    Laws   Aid   the 
Lawless 

(By   Harry  Singer  and  Gerald   EKincam 

The  district  attorney's  Investigator 
warned:  "You  can't  do  that."  meaning  roam 
in  the  Jungle  of  gangsterism  looking  for  the 
cancer  of  crime  on  the  body  of  tlie  Nation 

"You  can  get  hurt,"  he  said.  "You  can 
get  killed.  Take  a  town  like  Calumet  City 
outside  of  Chicago.  You  won't  Inst  a  half 
hour  on  the  street" 

Crime  Is  so  brazen  that  Walter  Buchblnder, 
chief  investigator  for  the  District  .attorney's 
Rackets  Bureau  in  Brooklyn,  felt  constrained 
to  urge  caution 

Today's  gansters  are  rxithless  But  they 
are  also  cautious.  They  are  cautious  be- 
cause they  shun  bad  publicity.  I'hey  don't 
want    it    any   more    than    a    HoUy^i'ood    star. 

Top  criminals — known  In  underworld  and 
overworld  alike  as  the  wise  guys — learned  the 
hard  way  the  perils;  financial  perils,  that 
Is,  of  spotlights  of   their  evils 

The  U.S.  Senate  Crime  Committee,  headed 
by  Senator  E.srrs  Kefai'vek  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  made  them  squirm  more  than  10 
years  ago  at  televised  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton. Other  witnesses  fidgeted  ard  sweated 
under  prodding  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In  the 
Labor  and  Management  Field,  chalrmaned 
by  Senator  John  L.  McCi.ellan,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas 

And  the  US  Bvireau  of  Narcotics — with 
relentless  publicity,  with  grviellng  under- 
cover work,  with  generous  rewards  for  In- 
formation— Is  making  dope  les*  and  less 
lucrative  for  organized  crime 

Many  law  enforcement  oflicfrs  believe 
crime — big  crime — can  \ye  smothered  by 
publicity  But  powerful  forces  oppose  it 
Organized  law  Is  against  publicity  without 
prosecution  leading  to  conviction.  Only  this 
month  the  New  York  State  court  of  appeals 
outlawed  grand  jury  presentments — a  tr.-^dl- 
tlonal  weapon  against  crime 

That  action  favored  the  criminals,  and 
they  encourage  it.  and  more  and  more  seek 
the   cloak    of   respectability— and    secrecy 

In  the  upper  echelons  of  crime,  the  ma- 
chinegun — jyopular  in  Chicago.  New  York, 
and  elsewhere  during  the  prohlbl'.lon  heyday 
of  Al  Capone  and  his  kind — Is  today  con- 
sidered a  crude  instrument  of  murder,  when 
murder  is  necessary. 

"TTie  killing  of  any  big  name  has  to  be 
approved  by  a  syndicate."  Bvichblnder  said 

But  its  done  with  a  38  or  a  .45  behind 
the  ear — swift  and  sure — and,  in  today's 
underworld,  the  concrete  overcoat  Is  again 
in  favor  for  disposal  of  a  body.  There  are 
few  deep-sea  divers  among  detectives. 

Gangsters,  like  other  men.  have  discovered 
many  ways  to  cover  their  tracks. 

Item:  The  phone. 

Lines  of  communication  are  the  most  im- 
portant avenues  of  criminal  operation.  But 
criminals,  because  of  wiretapping  statutes, 
can  use  the  phone  under  protec-lon  of  law. 
A  man  in  New  York  who  orders  li  murder  in 
California   can't    be    prosecuted    because   of 


Federal  law  that  prohibits  listening  in,  and 
if  somebody  should  listen  In.  the  evidence 
would  be  barred  in  court.  Moreover,  the 
eavesdropper  might  face  trial  as  a  law 
violator. 

Item:  Meeting  places. 

The  wise  guys  don't  have  to  bother  with 
rooms  wired  with  recording  devices  by  law 
enforcement  agents,  thus  risking  prosecu- 
tion under  State  laws.  They  can — and  do — 
buy   a   motel    and   talk   without   fear. 

Item:    Hideaway  lor  money. 

Swiss  banks  are  an  absolute  haven  Swiss 
banks  are  like  other  banks^-except  In  one 
important  respect  They  conduct  their  busi- 
ness In  secrecy  Transactions  are  done  in 
code — such  as  T.  W.  1130,  with  deposiu  of 
$200,000,  and  470.970  D.S.  and  67,252  NT  . 
totaling   $.'>00,000    (of   which   more   later  i 

Secrecy  Is  one  of  the  weapons  of  crime 
that  frustrates  tlie  crime  doctors. 

George  H.  Gaflney.  district  supervisor  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  In  New  York 
City,  Fald  It  this  way: 

"We  are  using  horse  and  buggy  methods 
agKiust  Jet  age  crlminalt  They've  got  guns 
:ind  we  are  fighting  with  bows  and  arrows. ' 

Many  authorities  have  said,  in  these  words 
or  others,  that  organized  crime  knows  where 
it  Is  going — and  organized  law  doesn't 

Leroy  Wlke,  executive  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
in  Washington,  used  strong  language: 

Our  Judicial  system  Is  on  the  side  of  the 
criminal.  There  is  little  consideration  given 
to  the  victims  of  crime.  With  every  court 
decision,  there  Is  an  ever-narrowing  field  In 
which  the  }X5llce  can  work."' 

But  there  is  an  ever-widening  field  in 
which  criminals  can  work.  Many  Inves- 
ti(,'ators  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  Is 
the  lack  of  coordination  of  information  on 
the    lawless. 

A  striking  example  Is  Meyer  Lansky,  noto- 
rious gambler,  who  suns  In  Florida  while  bvit^ 
drivers  and  clerks  and  stenographers  and 
carpenters  battle  snow  and  sleet  In  New- 
York  . 

Lansky  applied  in  1950  to  the  U.S.  Depjirt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  for  permission  to  obtain 
oil  and  gas  leases  In  the  application  he 
said  he  was  native-born  He  Isn't,  and  at 
that  time  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  was  pressing  denaturalliatlon 
and  deportation   proceedings  against   him 

The  record  shows  Lansky  might  have  been 
deported — or  at  least  Jailed — If  one  agency 
had  known  what  another  agency  knew  at  the 
same  time  The  statute  of  limitations  ex- 
pired and  Lansky  enjoys  the  full  protection 
of   the   law 

Most  law-enforcement  people  cry:  Give 
us  a  clearinghouse  of  Information. 

But  other  law-enforcement  people  say 
many  criminal  files  contain  only  rumor  and 
hearsay — that  such  Information  can't  be 
made  available  wUly-nllly  to  other  law- 
enforcement  people. 

"We  can't  turn  over  our  raw  files,"  said 
Robert  Wick.  Deputy  Director  of  the  FBI. 

I  From  the  New  York  Mirror,  Mar    28,   1961] 

Cancer  of  Crime — Why  a  Killer  Can  Roam 

Scot  Free 

(  By  Harry  Singer  and  Oera.d  Duncan) 

A  raw  file  Is  a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  crime.  It 
Is  a  collection  of  scraps  of  paper  with  scrib- 
bled notes,  of  rumors,  hearsay,  of  photo- 
graphs, of  facts. 

"Sonny"'  is  a  raw  file  In  the  FBI  record 
room.  In  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  In  the 
Secret  Service's  dossiers.  In  the  Treasury  s 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit.  In  the  rackeu  btu-eaus  of 
the  dlsUict  attorneys  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  In  nobody  knows  how  many 
local  police  headquarters 

Put  them  all  together — all  the  information 
gathered  by  all  these  agencies — and  enough 
evidence    would    emerge.    In    the    belief    of 
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many  law-enforcement  offlcers  to  put  Sonny 
In  prtaon — 

Tot  dope  peddling. 
Or  counterfeiting. 
Or  hijacking. 
Or  receiving  stolen  goods. 
Or  police  payotfs. 
Or  murder. 

The  data  Sa  not  put  together  Sonny  has 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  law-abiding 
citizen.  He  goes  every  day  to  his  legitimate 
business  front — a  long-haul  trucking  oper- 
ation. 

On  this  subject,  William  Hundley,  special 
assistant  to  the  VS.  Attorney  General,  said: 
"Too  long  have  Investigative  agencies  de- 
cided what  they  will  turn  over  to  other  law 
enforcers.  When  they  get  anything  good 
they  first  look  to  see  if  there  Is  a  poeslblllty 
of  a  violation  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

■'It  takes  time,  effort,  and  money  to  get  the 
big  shots,  and  then  the  statistics  of  your 
accomplishments    drop  " 

In  a  year's  report  on  crime.  Sonny  is  an 
Infinitesimal  percentage.  At  least  one  raw 
file  Indicates — but  cant  say  with  enough 
conviction — that  he — 

On  July  18,  1958,  ordered  or  executed  the 
assassination  of  his  partner  In  a  $30  million 
nationwide  dope  ring.  The  victim  was 
standing  on  a  street  corner  In  Brooklyn 
The  killer  shot  him  in  the  head  as  he  talked 
with  his  brother •jn-law.  then  creased  a  bul- 
let across  the  Ibpther-ln-law's  mouth  to 
button  his  lips.  The  brother-ln-law  got  the 
message,  and  hasn  t  talked  since. 

On  August  27,  1958.  ordered  or  executed 
the  assassination  of  a  Brooklyn  bar  owner 
as  he  was  about  to  step  Into  the  lobby  of 
his  apartment  building.  Eleven  bullets  were 
pumped  Into  the  man  s  head. 

On  September  7.  1958,  ordered  or  executed 
the  assassination  of  a  man  with  a  front  as  a 
mortician  who  was  trying  to  spread  his  un- 
derworld wings  In  Greenwich  Village  narcot- 
ics distribution. 

That's  what  a  raw  file  on  Sonny  shows. 
A  raw  file  is  put  together  by  Investigators 
talking  to  people — talking  with  money.  An 
Investigator  takes  all  the  stories  he  hears — 
and  pays  for  them,  not  even  knowing  if  they 
are  true. 

A  raw  file  is  put  together  by  soliciting  the 
confidence  of  B-girls.  prostitutes,  women  of 
lazy  morals  but  sharp  memories.  Investi- 
gators know  them  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able sources  of  criminal  Information. 

A  raw  file  is  put  together  by  tips  from 
anonymous  Informers — Just  plain  good  citi- 
zens (or  maybe  some  of  them  have  a  grudge) . 
Some  lawmen  say  they  have  had  more  In- 
formation from  Mr.  Anonymous  than  any- 
where else. 

Sum  it  up:  You  take  a  guy  and  put  him  to 
bed  (figuratively)  and  you  wake  up  with 
him  In  the  morning;  you  know  every  move 
he  makes,  and  If  you  have  patience,  you've 
got  him  sooner  or  later. 

This,  then,  is  a  raw  file  (some  specifics 
omitted  while,  perhaps,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  makes  an  effort  to  correlate  In- 
formation against  one  man)  — 

Sonny  is  42.  white,  weighs  175  pounds,  has 
black  wavy  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  three  children,  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  in  Brooklyn.  His  girl  friend, 
Tina,  aii  office  worker.  Is  pregnant. 

His  hangouts  include  nightclubs  in  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  area,  many  of  which  he  U 
rumored  to  have  a  piece  of  in  secret — also 
certain  union  headqu.irters  under  investiga- 
tion as  paper  locals.  He  has  been  questioned 
In  labor  extortions. 

By  trade.  Sonny  is  a  baker.  He  owns  his 
own  house  in  Brooklyn,  and  other  properties 
Jointly  with  his  brother. 

He  has  been  questioned  in  gang  killings — 
two  In   1954.  one  In  1956,  and  three  In   1958. 
Brooklyn   detectives   have   been    question- 
ing a  Garfield,  N  J  ,  man  whose  phone  rec- 
ords show  calls  back  and  forth  between  him 


and    Sonny — and    also    to    clubs    In    which 
Sonny  has  an  Interest 

Sonny  and  one  other  were  arrested  In 
Providence.  R  I .  on  suspicion  of  concealing 
John  (Chappie)  Mazzlotta,  prime  suspect 
In  the   1952   Arnold  Schuster  murder. 

In  regard  to  the  murder  of  Albert  Ana- 
stasla  In  New  York's  Park  Sheraton  hotel  on 
October  25.  1957.  It  is  indicated  he  was  con- 
cerned in  supplying  the  killers  from  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

His  name  crops  up  repeatedly  In  all  ref- 
erences to  organized  crime — from  Brooklyn 
acroes  the  country. 

Information  la  that  he  Is  a  contact  man 
for  the  mob  In  relation  to  numbers  rackets, 
policy  and  bookmaklng,  loan  sharking,  and 
that  he  Is  also  the  enforcer  or  strong-arm 
threat  behind  the  Jukebox  Industry. 

His  Initial  earnings  are  In  gambling,  and 
with  the  proceeds  he  has  been  able  to  widen 
his  sphere  of  influence. 

He  owns  a  piece  of  a  decorating  business, 
a  general  contracting  business,  a  stevedoring 
business,  a  bar  and  grill. 

He  was  arrested  at  18  for  stiibbing  a  man. 
The  man  refused  to  sign  a  complaint.  At 
21  he  was  arrested  for  cutting  himself  In 
at  25  cents  a  pass  at  a  dice  game 

And  that  s  the  way  It  goes — for  what, 
with  full  details,  would  be  a  page  In  a 
newspaper. 

In  perhaps  a  dozen  places,  there  Is  In- 
formation on  Sonny  of  incriminating  char- 
acter. All  together.  It  might  put  him  be- 
hind bars.     It  hasn't  been  put  together. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Mirror,  Mar.  29,  19«11 
Canceb  of  Crime — Smashing  a  Glob.\l  Dope 
Ring 
(A  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
said  it:  Heroin  smugglers  and  peddlers  are 
selling  murder,  robbery,  and  rape.  Their 
offense  Is  human  destruction.  In  truth  and 
In  fact.  It  Is  murder  on  the  installment 
plan."  In  this  fourth  of  a  series  on  organ- 
ized crime,  the  New  York  Mirror  tells  how 
a  notorious  blgtlmer  was  trapped  ) 

(By  Harry  Singer  and  Gerald   Duncan) 

A  Janitor  cleaning  out  a  basement  locker 
In  a  Montreal  apartment  building  discovered 
$75,000  In  stolen  bonds,  three  revolvers,  two 
kilograms  of  heroin — and  a  slip  of  paper 
bearing  a  phone  number  In  Kew  Gardens, 
Queens. 

That  was  3  years  ago  and  3,000  headaches 
ago. 

The  threads  of  organized  crime  are  as 
multitudinous  as  a  Persian  rug,  and  they 
take  as  long  to  weave  Into  a  pattern  for 
the  forces  of  Justice.  But  the  discovery  In 
Montreal  ultimately  led  to  the  end  of  the 
trail  for  one  of  the  biggest  narcotics  smug- 
glers ever  convicted  in  New  York. 

The  Ingredients  were  international  In- 
trigue. 

Diplomatic  pressures  from  Washington  to 
Berne  that  pried  the  lid  of  secrecy  off  Swiss 
bank  accounts. 

Jail  confidences  between  cellmates. 

A  Kew  Garden  landlady's  scaring  away  un- 
wanted carpenters. 

Twenty-four  grains  of  heroin  (scarcely 
enough  to  hold  between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, but  300  to  400  fixes  "  by  the  time  of 
sale  to  addicts ) . 

This  cancerous  house  of  crime  began  tum- 
bUng  after  the  theft  of  $2  million  In  nego- 
tiable bonds  from  a  Montreal  bank  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1958. 

On  April  3,  1958,  Swiss  police  arrested 
Gabriel  Luclen  Grazianl,  36,  a  French  Cor- 
slcan.  for  trying  to  sell  some  of  the  bonds 
In  Geneva.  Pl-e  days  later,  the  Janitor  in 
Montreal  made  his  find. 

International   cables  hummed. 
Montreal  detectives  flew  to  Geneva.     US. 
narcotics    agents    visited    apartment    3P    at 
118-09  83d  Avenue,  Kew  Gardens. 


Mrs  Rebecca  Spolan,  the  landlady,  remem- 
bered Grazianl  as  an  occupant  from  mld- 
1957  to  early  1958  with  his  wife  and  small 
daughter.  Grazianl  bad  Installed  a  cedar 
closet,  saying  the  others  were  too  damp  for 
his  clothes 

Back  In  Geneva.  Grazianl  was  released  for 
lack  of  evidence  linking  him  to  the  theft 
of  the  bonds.  He  returned  to  Prance,  where 
he  would  be  safe  from  extradition  on  nar- 
cotics charges  because  of  French  law. 

In  Kew  Gardens,  U.S.  narcotic  agents  were 
sxisplclous  but  could  not  come  up  with  any- 
thing tangible. 

They  searched  the  closet,  found  nothing. 
Then  a  new  personality  entered  the  case — 
Antranlk  Paroutlan,  35,  a  Frenchman  with  a 
record  as  a  bordello  oi>erator  In  Toulon.  He 
occupied  the  apartment  with  the  Grazianis 
and  after  they  left,  moving  in  with  Yolande 
Ecabert,  a  Swiss  citizen  Introduced  to  him  In 
New  York.  They  skied  together  and  night- 
clubbed  together  and  made  trips  to  Canada 
Paroutlan  and  his  mistress  left  but  had 
not  been  long  gone — this  was  shortly  before 
the  first  search  by  narcotics  agents — when 
Mrs.  Spolan  saw  two  men  place  a  ladder 
against  the  Paroutlan  window. 

"What   are   you    doing?"   she   cadled. 
"Installing   an   air   conditioner,"   she    was 
told. 

"You  are  not,"  she  exclaimed  She 
screamed  so  loudly  the  men  ran.  leaving  the 
ladder  behind. 

Police  came.  Narcotics  agents  returned. 
They  searched  the  place  again      Nothing. 

On  June  8.  1958,  George  H.  Oaffney.  dis- 
trict director  of  the  UjS.  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
received  a  tip.  (Tips  are  heavily  relied  on 
to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  dope  cancer.) 

A  third  search  of  the  cedar  closet  uncov- 
ered a  concealed  door  leading  to  a  compart- 
ment capable  of  holding  100  pounds  of 
heroin.  There  was  heroin  there,  but  only 
24  grains  of  It. 

It  eventually  proved  enough. 
Gaffney's  men  learned  that  Grazianl  had 
opened  a  Swiss  bank  account  In  1956,  giv- 
ing Paroutlan  power  of  attorney,  and  that 
subsequently  It  was  changed  to  three  code 
accounU  known  only  by  numbers:  T  W. 
1130,   570,  970   DS.   and   67.252   NT. 

In  less  than  a  year,  $517,900  was  deposited 
In  the  accounts  from  New  York. 

Manhattan  Federal  authorities  acted  An 
Indictment  was  handed  up  charging  con- 
spiracy between  Grazianl  and  Paroutlan. 
But  It  alleged  only  conspiracy  to  transfer 
money. 

In  April  1960,  Paroutlan  was  arrested  in 
Beirut,  Letmnon,  for  trying  to  buy  $10,000 
worth  of  morphine.  President  Elsenhower 
signed  a  warrant,  and  Paroutlan  was  brought 
to  New  York. 

The  legal  wheels  turned  fast.  In  Brook- 
lyn, Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  S  Kreln- 
dler  obtained  an  Indictment  on  the  basis  of 
the  24  grains  of  heroin. 
Then  the  big  break  came. 
Louis  de  Almeida,  a  Brazilian  lawyer,  was 
arrested  here  on  a  charge  of  trying  to  sell 
half  a  kilogram  of  cocaine  to  an  undercover 
p.gent  He  was  Jailed  In  the  same  cell  with 
Paroutlan  In  the  Federal  House  of  Deten- 
tion. 

De  Almeida,  speaking  French  as  well  aa 
Portuguese,  confided  his  distress  to  Parou- 
tlan. Paroutlan,  sensing  sympathy,  blurted 
out  his  story,  wanted  to  know  where  he 
might  buy  cocaine,  suggested  he  soon  would 
be  free. 

Luck  played  on  the  side  of  the  law.  De 
Almeida,  questioned  later  about  his  own 
predicament,  revealed  what  Paroutlan  told 
him: 

That  he  bought  morphine  In  Lebanon  and 
T\arkey  for  $400  a  kUo.  smuggled  It  to 
Marseilles,  converted  It  to  heroin  in  a  hide- 
away laboratory,  packed  It  in  27-kilo  loU  In 
secret  parts  of  French  cars  destined  for  ship- 
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ment  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mex- 
ico, and  sold  It  for  $4,000  a  kilo. 

The  net  tightened.  Through  Intervention 
of  the  State  Department,  Swiss  bankers  were 
persuaded— for  the  first  and  only  time— to 
open  a  coded  record.  The  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  IndUtmenu   were  combined. 

Paroutlan  was  positive  he  would  beat  the 
case.  He  had  even  arranged  to  post  ball  of 
$50,000  and  flee  New  York  on  a  French 
ship.  He  reconsidered  because  he  was  cer- 
tain he  would  be  freed 

In  Brooklyr.  Federal  Court,  de  Almeida 
told  his  story,  the  Swiss  bank  accounts  were 
divulged,  and  last  No\ ember  4  Paroutlan  was 
fined  $20,000  and  sentenced  to  20  years  lor 
conspiracy,  a  .j-year  sentence  for  possession 
to  run  concurrently. 

■•A  disaster  has  occurred,"  he  wrote  his 
brother  In  France. 

[From  the  New  York  Mirror,  Mar.  30,  1961] 

Canckk   or  CatME — Heakt   or  the  Rackets: 

Gambling 

( Maybe  you  don't  gamble.  But  you  pay  the 
bill — In  wages  taken  out  of  circulation  by  the 
gambler;  In  food,  clothes,  and  cars  not 
bought  by  the  losers;  In  dividends  not  earned 
because  an  Insurance  company  paid  a  t>ond 
for  a  bank  teller  who  stole  and  gambled.  The 
cancer  of  gambling  Is  discussed  In  this  fifth 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  organized  crime.) 

(By  Harry  Singer  and  Gerald  Duncan) 

Everybody  who  makes  a  $2  bet  with  a 
bookie  or  slips  50  cenu  to  a  policy  runner 
feeds  the  gambling  cancer  of  crime. 

The  money  bet  Illegally  every  year  is  reck- 
oned at  a  staggering  $46  5  billion — more  than 
all  expenditures  for  the  national  defense  In 
fiscal  1960 

Gambling  supports  50.000  master  bookies 
and  400,000  little  fellows — and  ruins  families, 
like  the  $7,000  wage  earner  In  Syracuse.  NY.. 
who  couldn't  buy  enough  food  for  his  wife 
and  children — and  builds  hotels,  like  the 
fabulous  Flamingo  In  Las  Vegas. 

Gambling  finances  every  conceivable  kind 
of  racket  A  Brooklyn  grand  Jury  In  1958 
summed  up  Its  pollution  this  way: 

"Gambling  Is  the  very  heartbeat  of  organ- 
ized crime  both  on  a  local  and  national  scale. 

'The  public  may  think  of  the  bookmaker 
In  the  corner  candy  store  as  an  Innocent 
betting  commissioner  operating  a  legitimate 
business     We  know  otherwise. 

"Actually.  If  you  scratch  the  professional 
operator  of  gambling  ventures,  you  find  the 
narcotics  peddler,  the  loan  shark,  the  dice- 
game  operator,  the  white  slaver,  the  murder- 
er." 

Nothing  has  changed — except  more  of  It. 

Milton  R.  Wessel,  who  in  1958-59  headed 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  Special  Group 
on  Organized  Crime  (until  It  died  of  financial 
starvation  Imposed  by  Congress)  last  week 
estimated  the  money  churned  annually  In 
Illegal  gambling  vats  as  follows: 

Baseball:  $13.5  billion. 

Football:    $12  billion. 

Racing:   $9  billion. 

Basketball:   $7  billion. 

Policy:   $4  billion. 

Fights  and  hockey:   $1  billion: 

The  gross  profit  Is  calculated  at  more  than 
$9  billion.  That  makes  illegal  gambling  one 
of  the  Nations  great  Industries — for  in  an 
average  year  the  entire  automobile  output  of 
all  Detroit's  factories  has  a  wholesale  value 
of  no  more;  In  1969.  the  entire  retail  sales  of 
furniture  and  furnishings  In  the  United 
States  were  less  than  $7  billion. 

Investigators  believe  half  the  $9  billion 
gross  profit  Is  Invested  by  gangsters  In  brib- 
ery for  protection,  in  the  purchase  of  polit- 
ical Influence,  and  In  making  clean  sports 
crooked 

That  leaves  $4.5  billion  for  crime  syndi- 
cates to  spread  In  other  fields — loan  shark- 
ing, buying  Into  legitimate  enterprise,  labor 
racketeering,    prostitution,   and   bootlegging. 


Gambling  Isn't  a  cancer  only  on  the  big 
cities.  It  also  affects  the  small,  such  as 
Falconer.  NY.,  a  community  of  less  than 
5,000  on  the  fringe  of  Buffalo,  near  the 
Pennsylvania  border. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation discovered  Falconer  supported  a 
bookmaklng  operation  with  links  to  Minne- 
apolis, Detroit,  Washington,  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Investigations  come  and  investigations  go — 
and  gambling  continues  at  the  same  old 
stand. 

In  Syracuse,  where  the  $7,000  wage  earner 
lo8t  $8,000  in  18  months,  the  boss  gambler 
had  been  In  the  same  spot  for  25  years.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  State  crime  commission 
found  some  gambling  establishments  hadn't 
changed  addresses  for  30  years. 

On  that  phase,  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion said  bluntly  as  long  ago  as  1957: 

"It  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  finding 
by  crime  survey  commissions  that  organized 
Illegal  gambling  could  not  exist  within  a 
community  without  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Kical  police. 

"The  place  to  which  customers  come,  such 
as  a  horse  room,  the  location  of  a  card  or  dice 
game  or  of  ptnball  machines,  is  more  than 
apparent;  It  is  obvious. 

"The  idea  that  games  float  to  hide  from 
police  is  more  fiction  than  fact.  Gaming 
operators  have  told  the  commission  that 
they  move   to  avoid  complaint,  not  arrest." 

The  lifeline  of  organized  gambling  Is  quick 
communication.  That  means  telephone  or 
telegraph. 

It  Is  vital  in  horseracing.  and  in  baseball, 
football,  and  basketball  play. 

A  bookmaker  must  learn  results  fast  In 
racing — for  the  $2  bettor  wants  to  know 
whether  he  won  or  lort  before  playing  the 
next  race. 

There's  a  nationwide  agency  that  provides 
the  information— the  Delaware  Sp>ort8  Serv- 
ice In  Wilmington.  Through  code  names  It 
supplies  4,000  to  8,000  clients  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  some  In  Canada  and 
Europe.    It's  all  perfectly  legal. 

Just  a*  Important  to  the  baseball,  foot- 
ball, and  basketball  bookie  is  the  need  to 
l^ow  "the  line" — that  Is.  the  point  spread. 
for  example,  between  Harvard  and  Yale — 
and.  to  all  bookies,  where  to  "lay  off"  heavy 
bets. 

Athletic  Publications,  Inc.,  in  Minnea- 
polis, supplies  "the  line"  to  8,000  to  10.000 
customers  a  week  during  peak  periods.  Lists 
are  mailed  out  Monday;  latest  odds  are  given 
by  phone^agaln  to  clients  Identified  by  code. 

The  "layoff  "  is  simple  Insurance.  It  starts 
with  the  $2  wager.  If  there  are  too  many  on 
one  selection  for  the  little  fellow,  he  goes 
to  a  bigger  fellow — and  so  on  until  a  top 
gambler  does  bvisiness  with  a  national  clear- 
Inghotisc — one  at  Blloxl.  Miss  ,  another  near 
Covington,  Ky. 

That's  the  way  organized  gambling  op- 
erates— and  there's  no  Federal  weapon 
against  It.  except  a  law  requiring  revenue 
stamps  on  gambling  devices,  and  a  law  tax- 
ing gross  receipts  10  percent. 

Not  long  ago.  U.S.  agents  raided  a  "layoff* 
headquarters  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  where  In 
3  months  $3,363,152  had  been  bet  Eight 
men  were  indicted  and  convicted — two  from 
Chicago,  one  from  Detroit,  two  from  Las 
Vegas,  and  three  from  Indiana. 

But  there  are  60,000  top  bookies  in  the 
Nation.  And  one  man  can  carry  $400,000 
in  cash,  as  Biiggsy  Siegel  did  before  he  was 
shot  to  death  in  1947  in  his  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif.,  love  nest — or  $200,000  in  cash,  as  Jake 
Lansky  did  from  Havana's  casinos  in  1958. 

There's  more  where  that  came  from — more 
than  all  the  millions  prohibition  made  for 
mobsters.  Some  of  it  today  is  pressuring  to 
legalize  parlmutuel  betting  In  the  Nation's 
newest  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  legalized 
gambling,  as  Nevada  has  demonstrated.  Is 
the  gangster's  friend. 


jFrom  the  New   York  Mirror.  Mar    31.   1961] 

Cancer  of  Crime — Nrw  Orleans:  Wide  Open 
Town 

(The  definition  is  that  of  Aaron  M.  Kohn, 
managing  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Crime 
Commission  of  New  Orleans:  "Protected,  un- 
punished crime,  otherwise  know^n  as  organ- 
ized crime,  has  been  permitted  in  our  Nation 
to  become  the  greatest  single  dollar  business, 
exerting  destructive  Influence  on  every  as- 
pect of  our  way  of  life  "  This  is  the  sixth 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  that  influence.) 

(By  Harry   Singer   and   Gerald   Duncan) 

"There's  no  organised  crime  In  New 
Orleans.'    the  man  said 

The  man  was  Alfred  A  Therlot,  deputy 
chief  of  the  New  Orleans  Police  Department 

We  talked  about  gambling  and  New  York's 
notorious  Frank  Costello,  whose  skull  was 
creased  by  a  bullet  In  1957  to  serve  notice 
he  was  gettiiig  too  ambitious  In  his  old  age. 
and  "Dandy  Phil"  Kastel.  long-time  kingpin 
In  Louisiana  crime 

We  talked  about  slot  machines,  which  were 
spotlighted  out  of  underworld  popularity  by 
Senator  KETAUvra's  Senate  Crime  Committee 
in  1951.  and  plnball  machines,  which  arc 
everywhere  in  New  Orleans  and  neighboring 
parishes      We  talked  about  vice. 

"No;  there's  no  organized  crime  here." 
Theriol  said.  "Do  you  want  some  girls?" 

U.S.  Attorney  M.  Hepburn  Many,  whose 
lurisdictlon  embraces  New  Orleans,  observed 
\vi;h  weary  cynicism: 

"The  businessman  does  business  with  the 
rncketeer.  and  the  racketeer  with  the  busi- 
nessman, and  both  are  Interwoven,  and  can't 
be  pried  apart." 

Aaron  M.  Kohn,  who  for  10  years  has 
been  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness  of 
crime  as  managing  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Crime  Commission  of  New  Orleans. 
sf>ecified: 

"We  have  the  handbook,  the  lottery,  the 
pinballs.  and  the  slot  machines — what's  left 
of  them.  And  we  have  cops  whose  entire 
conversation  is  about  graft  and  women" 

Periodically  Kohn  transmits  to  law-en- 
forcement officers  information  gathered  by 
his  investigators  on  all  tyF>es  of  crime — book- 
making,  plnball  machines,  roulette,  dice 
games,  prostitution,  B-girls. 

Last  August  he  reported  109  offenses  in  72 
places,  naming  each,  to  Sheriff  John  G.  Fitz- 
gerald, of  Jefferson  Parish,  where  the  Ke- 
fauver  committee  found  widespread  crime  10 
years  ago.    Kohn  noted : 

"Of  the  11  places  reported  to  you  on  June  3. 
9   were   Illegally  operating  thereafter." 

Kohn  wTote  to  Col.  Provosty  A  Dayries. 
superintendent  of  Uie  New  Orleans  Police  De- 
ptu-tment.  that  118  violations  were  observed 
in  90  locations,  and  that  of  22  places  cited 
for  B-drinklng,  21  were  named  in  a  letter 
a  month  before. 

"We  again  stress  the  fact  that  B-drinklng 
Is  organized  crime."  Kohn  said.  "Women  arc 
employed  by  the  management  of  these  estab- 
lishments to  use  various  forms  of  sexual 
seduction,  many  of  them  indescribable  in 
public  print,  to  Induce  unwary  or  foolish 
males  Into  situations  which  frequently  make 
them  victims  of  fraud,  theft,  forgery,  or 
robbery." 

Revenue  laws  make  a  delicate  distinction 
In  the  operation  of  mechanical  devices  The 
city  of  New  Orleans  requires  a  permit  show- 
ing payment  of  $10.25;  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
$25;  the  United  States,  $10  for  amusement 
and  $250  for  gambling  (which  isn't  against 
U.S.  law). 

Nowhere  does  a  sign  proclaim  that  a  pin- 
ball  machine  has  a  payoff.  But  claw-type 
machines  are  labeled  "For  amusement  only." 
and  customers  can  grab  for  hours — and  do — 
and  when  a  prize  drops,  it's  behind  a  pad- 
locked chute. 

Plnball  machines  arc  less  frustrating.  Say 
a  chap's  playing  in  a  barroom.  He  Inserts 
a  nickel,  then  he  can  risk  maybe  $5  or  $10 
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more  In  coins  to  increase  the  odds — and  If 
he  hits,  light*  flash,  bells  ring,  and  there's 
enough  commotion  so  the  bartender  knows 
something's  happened.  He  winks,  the  play- 
er wanders  off.  returns  for  a  drink,  and  the 
bsirtender  passes  him  a  10-spct,  or  a  20.  or 
a  60.  and  says: 

"Here's  that  dough  I  owe  you  " 

Who's  to  say  It's  a  gambling  payoff? 

Peter  Hand,  a  bookmaker  who  served  8 
years  In  the  Louisiana  Legislature  and  ac- 
knowledged hla  gambling  ties  with  Costello 
and  Kastel.  made  a  startlingly  frank  dis- 
closure about  payoff  to  legislators  during  a 
TV  interview  on  July  14.  ia59. 

"They  give  It  the  name  of  'expense 
naoney,'  "  he  said,  "but  I  think  98  percent  of 
them  will  take  this  so-called  expense  money 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It. 

"If  you're  not  an  attorney,  It's  a  bribe. 
If  you  are  an  attorney.  It's  exp>ense  money 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

Hand  talked  as  if  he  were  describing 
doughnut  sales. 

Question.  Were  you  paid  or  given  expense 
money  to  b?  for  ur  against  some  legislation? 

Answer.  Absolutely,  lots  of  times. 

Question.  Did   you  account   for  It? 

Answer.  Yes  sir. 

Question.  Then  that  is  the  thing  to  do, 
that  is  correct — it  is  not  wrong  to  take 
it.  its  wrong  not  to — 

Answer.  Pay   Federal    income    tax   on   It. 

Question.  Mr.  Hand.  If  I  as  a  citizen  want 
to  have  certain  legislation  passed,  how  do 
I  go  about  approaching  a  member  of  the 
legislature  In  a  way  which  would  best  assure 
passage  of  a  bill? 

Answer  Well,  get  yourself  one  that — well, 
get  someone  who  knows  the  legislators,  and, 
If  he's  a  good  man  and  got  pretty  good  con- 
nections up  there  (Baton  Rouge),  he's  go- 
ing to  tell  you  right  off  the  bat,  "Now  this 
Is  going  to  cost  you  something,  because  you 
know  those  boys  up  there  has  got  to  live" — 
and  from  then  on  you  and  him  get  together 

Question  How  much  would  you  say  as  a 
minimum  It  would  cost  to  get  a  bill  through? 

Answer  Well,  It  depends  upon  how  large 
the  bill  is,  and  for  what  big  concern  and 
things  like  that.  It  may  cost  you  from  $500 
up. 

Question.  You  make  it  sound  as  though — 
you  said  98  percent  of  them  take  this,  as 
you  put  It,  "expense  money"  Don't  you  feel 
that  we  have  any  honest  legislators  at  all 
up  there,  Mr.  Hand"* 

Answer.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  It's  very 
few.  I  didn't  come  across — against  any  of 
them,  and  I  served  for  8  years  up  there. 

Hand  is  a  gambler,  and  he  knows  gambling, 
and  this  Is  how  the  interview  went: 

Question.  Is  it  possible  to  operate  a  hand- 
book or  an  Illegal  gambling  game  without 
the  consent  of  the  authorities? 

Answer.  Atxsolutely  not. 

Question  How  long  could  you  stay  in 
business? 

Answer  About  20  minutes.  You  see,  today 
the  Jukebox  operators  sent  word  down  the 
line  to  all  the  saloonkeepers  to  buy  a  Fed- 
eral stamp  and  you  will  not  be  molested  by 
the  pxjlice  "  So  that  shows  collusion  be- 
tween the  city  hall  and  the  gamblers. 

Question.  Do  you  think — is  all  gambling 
big  business  or  can  the  small  businessman 
operate  a  little,  operate  jvist  a  little  game 
or  something? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes,  sir.  It  all  depends  on 
what  he  operates.  You  can  take  $300  and 
get  in  a  handbook  and  become  a  millionaire 
in  4  or  5  years,  make  a  big  large  living  in 
the  flrst  year. 

Yes,  make  a  big  large  living  on  the  mis- 
eries of  sxjch  men  as  the  Brooklyn  taxldrlver 
who  owed  $11,000  to  bookies,  and  was  told 
to  sell  his  cab  and  pay  or  get  a  bullet  In 
the  back,  and  chose  life  to  death — and  went 
on  relief. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Mirror,  Apr.   1.   19611 
Cancxx  or  Ceime — How  the  Laboe  Rackxts 

WOEK 

(The  Judgment  is  that  of  Kings  County 
Judge  Sfimuel  S.  Leibowltz;  "Racketeers  have 
adopted  a  cloak  of  respectability  that  is  hard 
to  pierce.  They  are  using  unions  as  a  black- 
Jack.  When  they  have  trouble,  they  can 
send  for  a  killer  as  you  would  send  for  a 
carpenter  or  a  plumber."  In  this  seventh 
of  a  series  on  organized  crime,  the  New  York 
Mirror  canvasses  labor  racketeering  ) 

(By  Harry  Singer  and  Gerald  Duncan) 

How  does  a  labor  racket  start? 

Like  this,  in  simplest  terms: 

Two  sales  organizations  compete  for  busi- 
ness, whether  it's  doughnuts,  tulips,  ten- 
penny  nails,  or  terra  cotta. 

The  rivalry  Is  keen.  People  fight.  Noses 
are  bloodied.  Both  sides  suffer,  and  so  do 
their  sales. 

Along  comes  what  the  underworld  knows 
as  a  wise  guy,  a  brain.  He  steps  In  as 
mediator,  a  peacemaker  with  a  plan. 

■  Form  an  association,  "  he  says.  "You  take 
this  side  of  the  street,  and  you  take  that 
side.  Everybody  will  be  happy,  and  you 
each  pay  me  a  pittance  as  membership  fee 
and  111  see  that  nobody  treads  on  anybody 
else's  toes." 

Fine  There  s  peace  among  the  employers. 
Then  the  wise  guy  turns  to  the  employees. 

"Form  an  association,"  he  says,  "so  the 
employers  don't  push  you  around.  Pay  me 
dues,  and  111  see  that  you  get  your  rights. ' 

So  the  wise  guy  becomes  arbiter  among 
the  employers,  and  among  employees,  and 
between  employers  and  employees.  He  Is  a 
power  for  peace,  a  system  is  established,  no- 
body wanu  trouble — and  the  cost  Is  passed 
on  to  the  customer  at  the  breakfast  counter, 
or  the  patron  at  the  florist's,  or  the  man 
building  a  house. 

At  a  workshop  on  organized  crime  con- 
ducted last  fall  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  In  Washington, 
Capt.  James  E.  Hamilton,  commander  of  the 
Intelligence  unit  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  told  about  a  labor  racketeer 
who  took  a  plck-and-shovel  Job  to  organize 
ditchdiggers  on  a  years-long  sewer  project. 

This  wise  guy  coaxed  11,000  laborers  Into 
a  union,  each  of  them  paying  $4  a  month  as 
dues,  and  Influenced  the  appointment  of  a 
business  agent. 

"A  nice  little  Income,"  Hamilton  said, 
adding: 

"How  you  can  expect  honest  administra- 
tion of  a  union  like  that  is  pretty  hard  to 
understand,  because  everyone  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  funds  mu.st  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  union,  and  the  laborer  today 
Is  Just  not  capable  of  handling  funds  of  that 
magnitude. 

"We  found  all  kinds  of  derelictions — from 
kickbacks  to  personal  loans  out  of  union 
funds.  The  setup  is  such  that  they  have 
no  proper  administrator  to  administer  those 
funds 

"So  the  kickback.  Nothing  Illegal.  After 
all.  If  I  arrange  for  10  of  these  fellows  to  get 
a  Job,  why  cant  I  get  $1  50  a  day?" 

The  US  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field,  headed  by  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clella?!,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  spotlighted 
racketeering  at  public  hearings  for  3  years 
1958-60) . 

US  Attorney  General  Robert  P  Kennedy, 
then  chief  counsel  to  the  committee,  made 
this  observation: 

"I  think  the  gangsters  have  gotten  much 
smoother  in  their  operations  Prom  pro- 
hibition they  learned  about  operating  in  In- 
terstate commerce.  They  set  up  a  transpor- 
tation system  to  operate  with  other  groups 
throughout  the  country,  obtaining  sugar  and 
other  ingredients. 

"Tbe  second  thlnfr.  they  obtained  a  grreat 
deal  of  money  during  and  immediately  after 


the  war  They  have  a  great  deal  of  cash 
available,  so  when  they  move  Into  an  area, 
the   legitimate   businessman   can"t    compete. 

"They  can  pay  a  greater  bonus  for  plac- 
ing their  Jukebox,  or  their  plnball  machine, 
for  Instance,  than  the  ordinary  business- 
man." 

Prohibition  was  still  In  its  heyday  when 
Al  Capone.  with  prohibition  millions,  moved 
Into  the  labor  scene  In  Chicago.  That  was 
nearly  40  years  ago.  long  before  Capone,  who 
had  wriggled  out  of  arrests  for  everything 
from  misdemeanor  to  murder,  was  Jailed 
at  Alcatraz,  In  San  Francisco  Bay,  for  In- 
come tax  fraud. 

Vlrgll  W.  Peterson,  operating  director  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  since  1042, 
recently  told  how  mobsters  gained  control 
of  unions  in  the  building  trades  and  threat- 
ened contractors  with  ruin  unless  big  money 
was  paid. 

"Slugglngs  and  bombings  were  common- 
place." he  said  "During  1922  alone  there 
were  at  least  14  buildings  bombed  and  2 
policemen   killed  " 

In  the  1930's,  gangsters  put  125.000  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Alliance  of  The- 
atrical State  Employees  in  thrall  to  the  un- 
derworld by  electing  a  hoodlum  as  president. 
Millions  of  dollars  were  extorted  out  of  the 
movie  Industry  from  Hollywood  to  New 
York. 

The  cancer  Infected  bartenders'  unions 
and  spread  to  restaurants  A  lawyer  told 
the  McClellan  committee  he  couldn't  hold 
his  Job  as  counsel  to  the  Chicago  Restaurant 
Association  because  he  didn't  know  any 
gangsters.  The  proprietor  of  xjne  of  the  city's 
finest  dining  rooms  testlfledf  that  every  res- 
taurant owner  in  Chicago  /Ives  in  fear  of 
underworld  terror— such  as  the  gasoline 
spraying  and  Igniting  of  one  place,  with  $1,- 
400.000  damage 

Nothing  has  stopped  the  poison.  The  Mc- 
Clellan committee  found  it  among  unions 
of  teamsters,  bakers,  textile  workers,  butch- 
ers— and   In   garbage  collection 

The  committee  put  a  searciillght  on  cart- 
ing evils  In  Los  Angeles  On  the  other  side 
of  the  country.  It  'ound: 

"The  New  York  garbage  collecting  Indus- 
try has  been  Infiltrated  and  dominated  oy 
the  basest  criminal  elements  In  the  country, 
men  whose  other  profitable  enterprises  in- 
clude the  d'x:ks  and  numbers  rackets  and 
worldwide  traffic  In  dope,  and  whose  copious 
criminal  records  include  arrests  for  every- 
thing from  murder  to  mayhem  interspersed 
with  felonious  assault,  extortion,  coercion, 
grand  larceny,  burglary,  and  vagrancy" 

The  Teamsters  Union,  headed  by  James 
R.  Hoffa.  whose  word  could  stop  every  truck 
In  tlM  Nation,  was  a  particular  target: 

"Well-nlgh  incalculable  power  over  our 
economy  is  wielded  by  this  union.  The 
Teamsters  assert  Jurisdiction  over  every 
product  and  commodity  In  this  country 
which  moves  on  wheels.  Including  milk  and 
other  foods,  clothing,  furniture,  appliances, 
coal.  oil.  automobiles,  steel,  lumber,  con- 
struction materials,  and  dally  newspapers. 
The  Teamsters  can.  In  shcx't.  8tc)p  the  Na- 
tion's economic  pulse. 

"If  Hoffa  is  successful  In  combating  the 
combined  weight  of  the  U^S.  Government 
and  public  opinion,  the  cause  of  decent  un- 
ionism Is  lost,  and  labor-management  rela- 
tions will  return  to  the  Jungle  era." 

Gangsters  want  out  of  the  Jungle.  The 
gathering  of  58  hoodlums  from  all  over  the 
country  at  Apalachln,  NY,  on  November  14, 
1957,  demonstrated  how. 

Of  the  lot.  16  were  engaged  in  garment 
manufacturing  or  trucking.  10  owned  gro- 
cery stores.  17  operated  taverns  or  res- 
taurants. 9  were  In  the  construction 
business.  Others  were  Interested  In  coal 
companies,  auto  agencies,  laundries,  and  race 
horses.  Some  were  involved  In  funeral 
homes.     One  was  the  leader  of  a  band. 

All  legitimate. 
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[From   the   New  York   Mirror,    Apr.   2,   1961] 

Canceb    or   CaiMr — WrrHorr   Wieetapkng — 
What? 

(Wiretapping  has  been  called  dirty  busl- 
nets.  But  the  question  bas  been  raised 
whether  narcotics  traffic,  labor  racketeering, 
extortion  and  murder  aren't  dirtier  business. 
In  this  eighth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  organ- 
ized crime,  the  New  York  Mirror  explores 
wiretapping  as  a  weapon  against  gangster- 
ism ) 

(By   Harry  Singer  and  Oerald  Duncan) 

The  Judicial  wrap>8  put  on  wiretapping  In- 
spired Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Edward  S. 
Silver  to  compose  an  Imaginary  phone  con- 
versation to  demonstrate  how  criminals  can 
thumb  their  noses  at  police  and  prosecutors. 

It  goes  like  this: 

Peanuts:    "Lo.  Boss,  thlsez  Peanuts." 

The  Boss:  "Yeah,  hello,  did  the  shipment 
oome  in  OK"*" 

Peanuts:      Sure  thing,  Boe^.  50  horse  " 

The  Boss  ""What  do  you  mean — 50  horse? 
I  was  expecting  50  kilos  of  heroin.  Give  it  to 
me  straight." 

Peanuts:  "Gee,  Boss,  date  no  way  to  talk 
on  the  phone.  You  warned  me  y'self. 
r " 

TTie  Boss:  "Listen,  dope,  that's  old  stuff. 
My  mouthpiece  told  me  the  bulls  aren't  al- 
lowed to  stick  their  snoots  In  our  private 
business.  It's  against  the  law.  y'hear?  It's 
dirty    business   to   do   such   a    thing." 

Peanuts:  You  all  right.  Boss?  You  ain't 
cockeyed  or  something?  Are  you  hlttin'  the 
stuff  y'self?" 

The  Boss:  "Look,  dope,  I'm  telUn'  ya. 
I>et  "em  listen  The  Lip  tells  me  and  he  gets 
paid  to  know  The  more  they  listen  the 
better.  It's  better'n  you  think  There's 
some  stuff  known  like  tiie  fruit  of  the 
poisoned  bush,  or  something.  If  they  grab 
the  stuff  after  iisten"n  its  out.  They  ain't 
allowed  to  do  such  naughty  things  no  more." 

Peanuts:  "Look.  Boss,  should  I  come 
over?     I  think  you   need  me" 

The  Boes:   "Forget  It.  Peanuts 

"I'm  fine,  great — the  boys  is  all  with  me — 
forget  it — and  say.  you  get  another  grand  for 
the  job  you  did  yesterday  The  DA.  will 
know  hU  canaries  can't  eat  lead — it's  bad 
for  their  diet.     That's  pretty  good,  what?" 

Peanuts:  "OK.  if  ya  say  so — ya  had  me 
worried  there  for  a  bit" 

The  phrase  "dirty  business"  In  connection 
with  wiretapping  was  born  In  a  historic 
dissent  by  four  Justices  of  the  US  Supreme 
Court  to  a  majority  decision  in  1928  uphold- 
ing conviction  of  a  bootlegger  The  m«n 
was  found  guilty  in  Federal  court  on  the 
basis  of  eavesdropped  evidence  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  subsequent  rulings  the  Supreme  Court 
prohibited  use  of  wiretapped  evidence  in  any 
Federal  court,  including  when  It  led  to  a 
tliird  person,  branding  such  evidence  as  "the 
fruit  of  the  poisoned  tree." 

New  York— and  other  Sutes — permit  wire- 
tapping when  law  enforcement  officers  obtain 
an  order  from  a  State  supreme  court  Justice 
after  swearing  to  certain  suspicions  of 
crime. 

But  the  US  Supreme  Court  In  1987 
hobbled  the  New  York  law  by  holding  that 
Congress.  In  putting  radio,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  under  the  Federal  Conamunlca- 
tlons  Commission  In  1934.  "did  not  mean  to 
allow  State  legislation"  to  say  otherwise. 

Time  has  only  confused  the  situation — 
with  the  criminal  the  beneficiary.  In  19«0 
the  UB.  court  of  appeals  In  New  York,  re- 
fusing to  bar  Introduction  of  wiretap  evi- 
dence in  State  courts,  ruled  that  Federal  law 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  present  it. 

Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating.  Republican, 
of  New  York,  was  appalled 

"Tbls  decision."  ha  said,   "emphaslzee  the 
Incredible  legal  situation  which  now  prevails 
New  York  hMa  the  most  well-balanced  eare- 
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fully  safeguarded,  up-to-date  laws  on  the 
subject  of  wiretapping  and  other  forms  of 
eavebdropping  cf  any  State  in  the  Nation. 

"Nevertheless,  a  New  York  district  attorney 
who  acts  in  full  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  New  York  law  now  must 
face  the  risk  of  Federal  prosecution.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  anything  more  Illogical  and 
Indefensible." 

District  Attorney  Silver  was  flabbergasted. 
He  said: 

"Unless  a  legislative  change  Is  made,  cer- 
tainly In  New  York  State,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  true  all  over  the  country,  we  will  be 
witnessing  the  greatest  legal  Jallbreak  that 
has  ever  happened. 

■  I  know  in  my  county  there  are  at  least 
200  defendants  that  will  have  to  be  dismissed 
in  vtu'ious  cases  If  some  change  Isn't  made   " 

Manhattan  District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Ho- 
gan  assessed  the  decision  as  a  blow. 

"Our  files  are  full  of  cases,"  he  said, 
"where,  but  for  wiretaps,  some  of  the  worst 
racketeering  offenders  might  well  have  gone 
unpunished.'' 

A  report  last  month  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Investigation  summed  up 
testimony  by  police,  prosecutors,  and  law- 
yers: 

"Law  enforcement  officials  must  have  the 
right  to  intercept  telephone  messages,  with 
proper  restraints  •  •  •  to  safeguard  per- 
sonal liberties,  If  they  are  to  cope  with  dan- 
gerous criminal  conditions"  because  "pro- 
lection  of  our  citizens  Is  being  irreparably 
curtailed." 

Time  and  again  law-enforcement  people 
say  that  communication  is  the  core  of  the 
cancer  of  crime. 

George  H.  Oaffney.  district  supervisor  of 
the  UB.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  New  York, 
put  It  this  way: 

"You  must  destroy  their  lines  of  com- 
munications. Either  the  criminal  is  going 
to  be  denied  the  use  of  the  phone,  or  the 
Government  Is  going  to  be  given  use  of  wire- 
tapping to  fight  him  with  his  own  weapon." 

What  wiretapping  can  do  was  told  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  by  Harold  Llpset.  an  Investigator  In 
San  Francisco: 

Case  No.  4023:  Parents  of  a  teenage  boy 
found  evidence  which  led  them  to  believe 
their  son  was  using  narcotics.  Moniu^rlng 
and  recording  phone  conversations  at  this 
home  produced  evidence  that  the  parents' 
fears  were  Justified.  The  police  department 
was  notified.  Investigation  led  to  arrest  of 
a  narcotics  ring. 

Case  No.  3349:  Wiretapping  led  to  exposure 
of  a  bigh  school  prostitution  racJcet. 

The  arrest  of  notorious  gambler  Harry 
Gross  In  Brooklyn  In  1950  followed  conver- 
sation heard  on  tapped  wires,  disclosing  a 
bookmaklng  ring  with  payoffs  topping  $20 
million  a  year. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  late  Robert  P  Patter- 
son former  Federal  Judge  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  War,  said: 

"The  underworld  of  today  would  rate  Jesse 
James  as  a  small-fry  amateur.  Crime  has  be- 
come big  business.  Law-enforcement  sys- 
tems operating  along  lines  good  enough  for 
1851  or  1901  are  too  slow  for  the  swifter  pace 
of    the    times    we    are    living    in.    •    •    • 

"If  we  are  In  dead  earnest  In  Insisting 
that  organized  crime  be  defeated,  we  should 
lose  no  time  In  putting  this  powerful  weap- 
on— that  Is,  wiretapping.  Into  the  hands  of 
the  officers  we  depend  on  to  do  the  necessary 
work." 

That  was  10  years  ago. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Mirror,  Apr  3,  1961  ] 

Canceb    or   Cruce — Time    ros   a    Showdown 

WrTH  THE  Mobs 

(Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Republi- 
can, of  New  York,  said  it:  "There  have  been 
enoxigh  studies  and  expoees.  The  time  for 
counterattack  is  long  overdue.  Crime  Is 
at  war  with  America.    It  Is  high  time  we  de- 


clare war  on  crime "^  The  New  York  Mir- 
ror discusses  how  It  might  be  done  in  tbis 
final  article  of  a  series  on  organized  crime.) 

(By  Harry  Singer  and  Gerald  Duncan) 

What  win  kill  organized   crime? 

Not  sporadic  drives.  Not  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics. Not  the  Imprisonment  of  an  Al  Ca- 
pone. Not  a  raid  on  top  level  gang  meetings, 
such  as  that  at  Apalachln,  NY.,  in    1957. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  as  assistant  for  law  en- 
forcement to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
told  the  66th  annual  conference  of  the  In- 
ternational  Association  of   Chiefs  of   Police. 

'Enforcement  efforts  often  have  been  di- 
rected at  cutting  the  weeds  rather  than  de- 
stroying the  root's. 

"Almost  every  syndicated  criminal  in  the 
United  States  has  at  one  time  or  another 
been  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  a  crim- 
inal act.  On  only  rare  occasions  has  the 
organization  he  beaded  been  destroyed. 

"Invariably,  able  lieutenants  have  sprung 
up  to  assxune  the  reins.  »  •  •  Time  after 
time  these  groups  have  survived  massive  on- 
slaughts of  public  exposure.  lnve.stigatlon 
and  prosecution,  but  they  nevertheless  had 
the  capacity  to  'pick  up  the  chips  a.nd  start 
again." 

Powerful  voices  have  been  raised  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  a  mighty  force 
against  the  underworld.  Among  them  was 
President  Kennedy's  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field : 

"The  hearings  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  local  law  enforcement  officers  for 
various  reasons  were  Incapable  of  dealing 
with  this  enemy. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  because  of  the  na- 
tionwide aspects  of  this  problem,  a  separate 
Federal  agency  should  be  established  or  an 
appropriate  existing  agency  be  expanded  or 
modified  to  act  as  an  Intelligence  gathering 
agency   on   organized   criminal   activities." 

The  cry  has  reverberated  across  the  land 
for  a  national  crime  commission  or  a  clear- 
inghouse of  criminal  information,  or  both, 
as  scalpels  to  excise  the  cancer  of  crime. 

Capt  James  E.  Hamilton,  commander  of 
the  intelligence  unit  of  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department,  told  a  crime  workshop 
organized  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police: 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  for  a  na- 
tional crime  commission,  for  a  sjjeclal  section 
on  organized  crime.  •  •  •  I  am  for  a  bucket 
brigade  If  It  will  do  the  Job.   •    •   • 

■  Regardless  of  all  we  say  about  the  ex- 
change of  Information  and  cooperation,  the 
definite  lack  has  been  on  a  Federal  level 
In  furnishing  local  departments  Information 
as  to  the  movement  of  national  figures  " 

Milton  R.  Wessel,  who  in  1958-59  headed 
the  short-lived  US.  Attorney  General's  Spe- 
cial Group  on  Organised  Crime,  told  the 
police  panel : 

"I  submit  that  statistics  showing  steady 
Increase  In  major  crimes  are  Incontestable 
proof  that  the  situation  Is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  local  police." 

In  Washington.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  com- 
posed a  rebuttal : 

"America's  compact  network  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  traditionally 
has  been  the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime."" 

Hoover  viewed  change  a'arUy: 

"No  profession  In  our  country  has  been 
so  beset  by  outside  theorists  and  pressure 
groups  as  law  enforcement.  This  is  true  to 
such  an  extent  today  that  we  members  of 
the  law  enforcement  profession  are  well  ad- 
vised to  be  extremely  skeptical  of  many 
alleged    friends.' 

"I  refer  particularly  to  those  persons — 
some  In  an  earnest  desire  for  a  remedy  to 
the  crime  problem,  and  others  blinded  by 
the  urge  of  empire  building'— who  have  ad- 
vanced such  potentially  dangerotw  so-called 
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solutions  as  Federal  crime  commissions, 
national  clearinghouses  and  special  prose- 
cuting teams  to  cover  the  United  States. " 

Hoover  calculates  the  cost  of  crime  at 
$22  billion  a  year.  He  has  reckoned  its 
increase  since  1950  at  69  percent — a  rate  foxir 
times    as   fast   as  the  population   expansion 

To  meet  the  challenge.  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fAUVER.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  a  crime 
fighter  since  the  1940"s.  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  last  February  2  cosponsored  by  27 
other  Senators,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. Representative  Emanuel  Cei-ler. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  filed  an  identical 
measure  in  the  House. 

The  legislation,  as  described  by  Kefauver. 
would  create  a  national  commission  on  in- 
terstate crime  to  keep  abreast  of  the  activi- 
ties of  organized  crime,  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  70-odd  Federal  agencies,  lend 
assistance  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  by  serving  as  a  criminal  In- 
telligence clearinghouse,  and  report  to 
Congress  on  its  findings." 

There  was  no  rush  to  enact  the  proposal 
into  law 

On  Febr\iary  27  Senator  Kefauver  said: 
•We    are   still    trying    to   work   out   some- 
thing   that   will    satisfy    Mr     Hoover." 

Last  week.  Richard  B  Ogilvie.  who  was  in 
charge  of  Wessel's  midwestern  office,  said  In 
Chicago: 

'Hoover  was  very  cool  to  the  whole  idea 
of  the  Attorney  Generals'  special  group  He 
ordered  that  the  FBI  files,  containing  the 
very  information  we  needed  on  organized 
crime,  were  to  be  closed  to  us. 

"Criticizing  Hoover  is  a  dangerous  thing 
for  anyone  to  do 

"But  honesty  compels  me  to  say  that 
some  of  Hoover's  ideas  are  sadly  behind  the 
times.  The  FBI  is  still  organized  to  fight 
a  crime  pattern  of  the  twenties  and  thir- 
ties. It  is  not  set  up  to  do  battle  with  the 
criminal  syndicate — the  organized  con- 
spiracy that  drains  $22  billion  a  year  from 
the  United  States." 

As  far  back  as  1930.  the  late  Representa- 
tive Loring  M.  Black.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  proposed  "a  national  clearinghouse 
where  those  entrusted  with  law  enforcement 
may  swap  Information  on  individual  crim- 
inals of  all  kinds." 

In  1951  Senator  Kefauver  urged  a  na- 
tional commission  to  act  as  a  nationwide 
clearinghouse  for  all  the  crime  committees, 
volimteer.  State  and  local"  to  supply  con- 
tinuous information  on  gangsters. 

A  high  police  source  in  Los  Angeles  said 
the  other  day:  "We  would  like  to  have  the 
U.S.  Government  work  with  and  not  inde- 
pendently of  local  law  enforcement.  The 
problem  is  catching  the  criminal,  not  who 
catches  him" 

Not  everybody  sees  it  that  way — which 
keeps  the  criminal  happy,  fat  and  a  fester  on 
the  face  of  the  Nation. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD  VOTE  IN  THE 
DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  pleasure  that  the  President  has 
just  recommended  that  18-year-olds  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  have  always  supported  the 
18-year-old  vote  and  am  the  author  of 
a  pending  resolution  in  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  give  this 
privilege  to  18-year-olds  throughout  the 
Nation.  With  the  growth  of  the  mass 
media  and  the  expansion  of  Americas 
educational  system.  18-year-olds,  more 
than  ever  before,  are  in  a  position  to 
think  about  and  reach  intelligent  deci- 
sions on  public  issues. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
a  model  election  law.  on  which  other 


States  can  draw  for  needed  improve- 
ments in  their  own  election  codes.  Four 
States  now  permit  persons  under  21  to 
vote.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  follow  this  precedent  and 
that  in  doing  so,  the  Congress  will  stimu- 
late the  adoption  of  similar  measures 
on  the  part  of  other  States. 

F\irthennore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  the  President  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  supporting  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  18-year-old  vote  as 
did  Piesident  Eisenhower.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  direct  ways  in  which 
we  can  make  better  citizens  out  of  our 
Nation's  youth. 

The  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee soon  plans  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  constitutional  amendments 
relating  to  electoral  refoims.  My 
amendment  on  the  18-year-old  vote  is 
pending  before  this  subcommittee.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  intend 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  have  this  sub- 
ject fully  aired  and  fully  discussed  at 
our  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  American  democracy  has  always  been 
dependent  upon  the  participation  of 
citizens  in  the  processes  of  government. 
Americas  18-year-olds  can  and  do  think 
for  themselves.  We  must  permit  them 
to  play  an  active  role  in  democracy. 
Nothing  makes  a  man  mature  like  trust 
and  re.sponsibility.  We  must  give  our 
young  people  the  right  to  grow  up. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  SEA- 
SHORE RECREATION  AREAS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sur.day,  May  7,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  declaring  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  establishment 
of  Federal  .seashore  recreation  areas  at 
Cape  Cod;  Point  Reyes,  in  California: 
and  Padre  Island,  just  off  the  shore  of 
Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Three  Needed  National 
Parks,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  because  the  editor  of  the  Times 
has  very  briefly  and  effectively  stated  the 
arguments  for  early  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   New    York    Times.   May   7.    1961) 
Three  Needed  National  Parks 

Now  that  hearings  have  been  held  by  com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  further  delay  by  Congress  in 
passing  the  bills  to  establish  new  national 
seashore  parks  at  Cape  Cod;  Padre  Island, 
in  Texas;   and  Point  Reyes,  in  California. 

In  his  conservation  message  to  Congress 
February  23,  President  Kennedy  specifically 
named  these  three  areas.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  has  given  them  vigorous  back- 
ing. The  recent  hearings  in  Washington  dis- 
closed overwhelming  and  nationwide  public 
support.  The  opposition  has  dwindled  to 
local  minorities  made  up  mostly  of  land- 
owners still  angling  for  a  better  price  when 
they  sell  to  the  Park  Service  and  would-be 
developers  who  are  trying  to  shrink  the  size 
of  the  proposed  parks  so  they  can  have  addi- 
tional, adjacent  acreages  to  exploit. 

E^ach  of  these  areas  has  its  own  natural 
splendor;  Cape  Cod.  with  its  great  Nauset 
Beach  windswept  and  surfswept  by  the 
North  Atlantic;   Padre  Island,  in  Its  setting 


of  shallow,  subtropical  seas;  Point  Reyes, 
with  ita  backdrop  of  white  cliffs  and  scenic 
California  hills.  Each  is  uniquely  worth 
saving  unspoiled   for  future  Americans. 

To  delay  can  only  increase  the  cost  of  the 
lands  that  have  to  be  bought  by  the  Park 
Service  at  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  them 
permanently  At  this  very  moment  the  bull- 
dozers are  scraping  out  a  sutKlivislon  in  the 
heart  of  the  Point  Reyes  peninsula.  Texas 
developers  who  envisage  a  new  Miami  Beach 
on  Padre  Island  are  trying  to  force  a  com- 
promise that  would  leave  to  their  devices  an 
additional  30  miles,  and  the  widest  and  best 
partB.  of  the  long,  wild  barrier  beach  Com- 
mercial and  residential  developments  con- 
tinue to  whittle  away  at  Cape  Cod  The 
speculation  that  Is  always  touched  off  by 
plans  for  public  acquisition  Is  driving  land 
values  skyward. 

In  working  out  this  kind  of  legislation, 
politicians  often  try  to  placate  or  accom- 
modate every  last  segment  of  local  Interest. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  few  remain- 
ing dissenters  who  will  never  quit  grabbing 
for  the  extra  wjncession,  simply  must  be 
overridden  in  the  public  Interest.  At  Cape 
Cod,  Padre  Island,  and  Point  Reyes  that  time 
has  arrived. 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  real 
estate  developers  are  moving  into  the 
areas.  Costs  will  inevitably  skyrocket 
if  there  is  delay.  There  is  increasing 
pressure  and  need  for  reservation  of 
shoreline  areas  for  our  citizens.  Each 
of  the  three  sites  named — Cape  Cod. 
Point  Reyes,  and  Padre  Island — is  an 
outstanding  area  of  unique  natural  beau- 
ty which  makes  it  a  proper  site  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition. 

It  is  the  intention  to  have  bills  estab- 
lishing all  three  of  these  aresis  before 
the  Senate  this  year.  Hearings  have 
been  concluded  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible)  is  the  chairman 
They  will  be  taken  up  in  executive  ses- 
sion vei-y  soon  and.  I  believe,  reported 
favorably.  The  subcommittee  has  done 
excellent  work  in  reducing  areas  of  dif- 
ference and  opp>osition  to  a  minimum  so 
that  the  bills  may  be  passed. 

The  creation  of  these  three  seashore 
areas  will,  I  hope,  be  only  the  beginning 
of  a  program  to  assure  the  Nation  ade- 
quate outdoor  recreational  facilities 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
considering  a  general  bill  on  shoreline 
preservation.  The  bill  will  seek  to  ini- 
tiate careful  studies  of  additional  Fed- 
eral seashore  areas,  to  have  the  Forest 
Service  survey  shorelines  on  ocean 
fronts,  lakes,  and  rivers  in  the  national 
forests,  and  to  encourage  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  undertake  shoreline  preser- 
vation program.s. 

It  is  oui"  hope  that  when  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion reF>orts  next  January  on  our  out- 
door recreation  needs  in  the  years  ahead, 
we  shall  have  made  at  least  a  modest 
start  toward  the  goals  they  will  set. 


OUTBREAK    OF    CRIME    IN 
WASHINGTON.  DC. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  been  struck  in  the  last 
10  days  with  an  outbreak  of  crime  which 
has  focused  attention  on  law  enforce- 
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ment  generally  in  this  Nation's  Capital 
City. 

The  upward  crime  trend  has  been  a 
constant  one  in  recent  years,  although 
this  city  has  not  been  alone  in  this  re- 
gard compared  with  other  major  cities 
of  the  country. 

One  major  deterrent  to  the  criminal 
element  would  be  to  have  more  p>olice- 
men  on  the  streets  day  and  night  each 
and  every  day.  Contn-ess  can  discharge 
its  responsibility  as  the  legLslative  body 
of  this  city  by  appropriating  funds  to 
permit  a  3.000-man  force — a  goal  sought 
for  some  years  by  the  police  department 
here. 

I  join  the  call  made  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI.  who  advocates  more 
funds.  Although  the  financial  picture 
in  the  city  of  Washington  has  much  to 
be  hoped  for,  I  reiterate  a  pledfre  I  made 
several  years  ago — that  the  city  of 
Washington  deserves  and  should  have  a 
3.000-man  police  force. 

District  ofQcials  this  year  are  seeking 
funds  for  118  more  men.  so  as  to  bring 
the  force  to  2.832  men.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  urging 
Congress  to  face  up  to  its  ro.'^ponsibility 
in  this  important  field.  I  hope  Congress 
will  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  in- 
sure a  3,000-man  Department,  so  as  to 
cope  with  the  rising  crime  rate. 

I  can  report  that  today  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force  reached  its  full  author- 
ized strength  of  2,714  men.  This  means 
that  a  recruiting  drive,  which  has  been 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Robert 
Murray  for  almost  a  year,  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Nov.  we  must  take  the  next  step 
to  the  3.000-man  goal. 

More  polic^emen  patrolling  the  streets 
in  our  residential  and  business  areas 
will  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  put- 
ting the  criminal  element  on  notice  that 
violeiK^e  will  not  be  tolerated. 

As  chairmiin  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  is  entitled  to  know  what 
the  facts  are  and  what  stepks  are  being 
taken  to  cope  with  this  alarming  prob- 
lem 

Mr.  President.  I  inform  the  Members 
of  the  Senatt  that  I  have  today  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  15-member  Law  En- 
forcement Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  meet  jointly  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  coming  Fiiday  morn- 
ing. May  19.  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  com- 
mittee roonr;s,  to  discuss  means  and 
methods  to  cope  not  only  with  the  latest 
crime  surge  l)ut  also  with  the  increasing 
crime  rate  over  the  past  year. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  overnight 
answer;  neifner  Ls  it  my  desire  or  intent 
to  dramatize  a  situation  ■which  is  bad 
enough  in  lU  own  right.  However.  I  be- 
lieve the  Law  Enforcement  Council,  com- 
prised of  thf  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Chiefs  of  the  Metropol- 
itan and  US  Park  Police,  and  other  law 
enforcement  offlcers  and  representatives 
of  the  District  courts,  can  make  a  real 
contribution.  This  Council  was  estab- 
lished under  an  act  of  Congress  in  1953 
to  make  a  coatinuing  study  and  apprais- 
al of  crime  and  law  enforcement  here. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Council,  com- 
prised of  men  who  cope  day  in  and  day 


out  with  crime,  should  provide  a  broader 
base  through  their  knowledge  and  exp>e- 
rience  in  arriving  at  an  overall  approach 
to  this  problem.  I  hope  the  Council  may 
implement  its  recommendations  made  to 
Congress  earlier  this  year  and  provide  a 
priority  basis  for  action. 

Crime  cannot  be  curtailed  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  any  more  in  this  city  than  in 
any  other  major  metropolitan  center. 
However,  if  Congress  can  assist  local 
officials,  then  we  must  do  our  part  to 
make  tliis  a  city  where  men,  women,  and 
children  can  once  again  walk  the  streets 
of  their  Nation's  Capital  City  without 
fear.  No  stone  should  be  left  unturned 
to  control  criminal  elements  here,  and 
notice  must  be  served  on  the  offenders 
that  their  actions  will  not  be  tolerated 
on  any  level  of  law  enforcement, 

Washington.  D.C..  as  a  sjmbol  of  the 
advantages  of  American  freedom  and 
ideals,  must  lead,  rather  than  follow,  as 
a  model  for  effective  yet  proprietous  law 
enforcement. 


DESIGNATION     OP    INAUGURATION 
DAY   AS   A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  representative  group  of 
letters,  among  the  many  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  me  following  intro- 
duction of  the  proposal  'S.  863)  calling 
for  Inauguration  Day  to  be  designated 
a  national  holiday.  Some  of  these  letters 
were  in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  by 
Mr.  William  Pardridge.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  is  doing  background 
on  an  article  for  a  national  magazine  on 
this  subject.  He  asked  a  selected  group 
of  school  superintendents  their  reaction 
to  releasing  schoolchildren  in  observance 
of  such  a  holiday.  As  Senators  read 
these  letters,  they  will  f^nd  thought- 
ful reaction.  All  agree  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  holiday.  Most  feel, 
and  I  think  properly,  that  the  present 
and  future  resources  of  television  make 
it  possible  for  the  schools  to  develop 
suitable  programs  for  observance  of  this 
important  event,  similar  to  the  programs 
now  developed  for  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
without  releasing  the  children  from 
school  E>esignation  of  Inaugiiration 
Day  as  a  national  holiday  would  provide 
the  formal  setting  within  which  our 
schools  could  plan  such  programs. 

I  hop>e  my  colleagues  will  read  these 
letters  and  will  be  persuaded  to  support 
the  bill  S.  863. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Grossk  Pointe  Park,  Mich., 

February  10,  1961. 
Senator  Philip  A    Hakt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  SETfAToa:  My  wife  and  I  wish  to  ap- 
plaud your  efforts  represented  by  your  bill 
introduced  to  make  Inauguration  Day  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday.  Of  all  the  present  holi- 
days stemming  from  recognition  of  national 
events,  historical  or  other'wlse.  this  could  be 
the  most  significant  due  to  the  educational 
Implications  for  ovir  future  clt:.zens. 

Schools  in  Detroit  were  in  session  during 
the  Inauguration  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  my  wife  to  pick  up  the 
children   (.four  in  number j    aiid  rush  tbem 


home  for  lunch  so  they  could  see  history  In 
the  making.  They  were  late  returning  to 
school,  but  I  believe  this  was  justified.  I 
believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  our  children 
to  afford  them  every  opportunity  to  receive 
an  education  in  the  functions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  instill  in  them  the  desire  to 
become  good  and  active  citizens. 

L.  W.  ToEiN,  Jr. 


The  Bo.\rd  or  Eor cation. 
Office  or  the  StTPERiNTEHDBT<rr. 
Salt  Lake  City    Vta^..  February  21,  1961. 
Mr    'William   D    Pardrioce. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Pardridce  In  connection  with 
the  last  Inaugural  day.  a  goodly  number  of 
our  students  saw  and  heard  the  inaugural 
program  by  \iewlng  the  proceedings  on  tele- 
vision sets  established  in  the  schools.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  this  Is  a  better  way  to  bring 
students  In  contact  with  the  historic  events 
of  Inauguration  Day  than  by  declaring  a 
school  holiday 

I  am  confident  that  within  4  years  we  will 
have  much  finer  television  viewing  in  our 
schools  and  more  children  can  view  the 
events  of  the  day  via  television.  I  believe 
that  If  this  Is  done  In  the  school  under  the 
supervision  of  teachers,  more  children  will 
participate  and  will  have  a  more  effective 
experience  than  if  schools  are  closed  and 
children  are  left  on  their  own  or  dependent 
upon  the  Initiative  of  parents  to  participate 
In  the  Inauguration  activities.  In  other 
words.  I  would  be  In  favor  of  a  holiday  cele- 
brated in  the  schools  In  the  same  way  that 
we  celebrate,  for  example.  Lincoln's  Birthday. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Lynn  Bennion. 
SuperintcTident  of  Schools. 


Ellinwood  PtJBLic  Schools. 
Elhnwood.  Kans..  February  20. 1961. 
Mr    William  B    Pardridce. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Paroridck:  The  resolution  you 
mentioned,  submitted  by  Senator  Haft,  of 
Michigan,  concerning  designating  Inaugura- 
tion Day  as  a  national  legal  holiday,  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  to  me.  I  considered  dismissing 
school  this  year  for  this  very  reason  except  I 
thought  of  It  too  late  to  do  It  In  an  orderly 
fashion.  I  agree  with  the  resolution  and  I 
am  sure  any  clear  thinking  educational 
leader  will  feel  the  same 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  view. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  C.  9'1  in . 
Superintendent. 


Board  of  Edttcatton, 

Crrr  or  Chicago. 
Cr^icago.  III..  March  2,  1961. 
Mr    William  D    Pardridce. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Pardridce  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  15  wherein  you  attach  a 
copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
January  17  Issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  concerning  an  Inauguration  holiday  for 
U.S.  Government  employees  and  other 
persons. 

The  Chicago  public  schools  were  not  closed 
for  Inauguration  Day  but  this  significant 
event  in  our  country's  history  was  com- 
memorated in  each  of  the  schools.  Televi- 
sion sets  were  available  and  students  heard 
and  saw  the  events  surrounding  tlie  inaugu- 
ration of  otir  new  President. 

In  classwork  and  through  discussions, 
teachers  and  students  were  cognizant  of  the 
slgnificauce  of  this  event  and  we  feel  this 
was  a  most  helpful  educational  experience 
for   the  girls  and   boys   in  our   schools. 

Thank  you  for  presenting  your  thinking 
on  this  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bi3>JAMiif  C    Willis. 
General  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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!  Baltimore  Public  Schools, 

Baltimore.  Md  .  February  23,  1961. 
Mr.  William  D    Pardridge, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pardridge:  I  thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  the  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  January  17, 
1961  concerning  the  proposed  holiday  for 
Federal  employees  on  Inauguration  Day. 
You  inquire  concerning  my  attitude  toward 
the  dismissal  of  public  schools  on  that  day 
to  enable  children  to  hear  a  live  telecast  of 
the  ceremonies  and  activities  occasioned  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  President, 

I  have  reviewed  the  matter  wi'h  certain 
members  of  my  staff  here  in  Baltimore  city 
and  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  closing 
schools  on  that  day  would  do  little  to  increase 
the  possibility  of  pupil  observations  of  live 
telecasts  of  the  inauguration  ceremony  and 
attendant  activities.  Even  though  Baltimore 
city  is  in  close  proximity  to  Washington,  D.C., 
it  has  not  been  the  policy  to  close  the  schools 
on  Inauguration  Day.  Units  of  instruction 
are  planned  by  most  of  the  teachers  which 
would  permit  children  to  view  varioiw  as- 
pects of  the  Inauguration  ceremony  while 
m  the  classroom  and  under  the  guidance  of 
their  teachers.  The  educational  values  and 
the  significance  of  the  occasion  is  height- 
ened, in  our  opinion,  through  the  skillful 
planning  of  our  teachers  in  acquainting  their 
pupils  with  the  basic  democratic  values  that 
are  symbolized  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
President. 

We  agree  that  the  day  has  a  great  histor- 
ical significance.  We  quest  on  whether 
making  it  a  holiday  for  school  children 
would  heighten  their  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion. 
Sincerely. 

George  B.  Brain. 

Superititendcnt. 


Omaha  Public  School.s. 
OmalLa.  Nebr..  February  20.  1961. 
Mr.  William  D.  Pardridge. 
Wa.thington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Pardridge:  Your  letter  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  making  Inauguration 
Day  a  legal  holiday  is  an  intriguing  one. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  as  superintendent  of 
schools  of  some  52.000  young  people,  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  give  them  a  legal  holiday 
to  view  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  You 
may  not  know  that  we  do  not  dismiss  school 
in  Nebraska  on  either  Washington's  or  Lin- 
coln's Birthday.  We  discovered  some  time 
ago  that  in  order  to  instill  patriotism  we  can 
do  a  better  Job  with  school  in  session  than 
with  youngsters  roaming  the  streets,  hot 
roddlng  it  over  the  landscape,  or  engaging 
in  undirected  activities  during  a  holiday. 

Most  of  the  students  in  the  Nebraska  area 
who  cared  to  do  so  viewed  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  during  the  noon  hour.  I  believe 
that  if  you  conduct  an  investigation  you  will 
find  that  practically  all  the  schools  in  the 
Nation  which  had  access  to  television  re- 
ceivers probably  saw  President  Kennedy  take 
the  inaugural  oath. 

Frankly.  I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  of  com- 
pulsory closing  of  school  on  Inauguration 
Day.  Likewise.  I  am  opposed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  holiday  for  civil  workers  in  any  guise 
whatsoever.  I  believe  you  will  find  that 
most  of  them  had  the  opportunity,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  that  they  do,  to 
observe  the  inauguration  ceremonies  last 
month. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harry  A.  Burke. 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

Board  of  Education. 

OfTTCE  or  THE 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Sewark,  NJ.,  March.  7,  1961 
Mr.  William  D   Pardridge, 
Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Pardridge:  This  is  to  acknowl- 
edge and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Feb- 


ruary 15  and  the  accompanying  reprint  from 
the    Washington   Evening  Star. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  that  It  Is  sig- 
nificant and  of  timely  educational  value  in 
the  viewing  of  the  inaugural  ceremony  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  pupils  to 
benefit  therefrom  through  the  medium  of 
television.  The  value  of  such  an  educa- 
tional experience  applies  particularly.  I  be- 
lieve, to  pupils  on  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels. 

While  the  official  and  widespread  excus- 
ing of  pupils  from  classes  or  school  attend- 
ance on  such  an  occasion  might  very  well 
present  a  variety  of  problems,  nevertheless 
the  idea  has  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  its 
being  explored  and  studied  thoroughly  well 
in  pdvance. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  pu- 
pils in  the  Newark  public  schools  had  the 
opportunity  to  view  the  recent  inaugural 
ceremonies  due  to  the  fact  that  schools  were 
closed  because  of  snowstorm  conditions. 
However.  If  schools  had  been  open,  many 
if  not  most  of  our  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  pupils  would  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  watch  the  ceremonies  on  television 
due  to  special  assembly  and  program  ar- 
rangements made  in  advance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  F.  Kennellt, 
Superintendent  o/  Schools. 


Albiquerque  Public  Schools. 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex  ,  February  23.  1961. 
Mr  William  D.  Pardridge. 
Wa.shington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Pardriikje:  In  general,  our  schools 
utilize  television  as  a  means  of  participation 
in  Inaugural  ion  Day  activities.  I  agree  that 
this  is  an  Important  day  In  our  country  al- 
though I  am  not  now  In  a  position  to  say 
that  this  should  necessarily  be  a  school 
holiday. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ch.arles  R.  Spain. 

Superintendent. 


Boabd  of  Education. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  February  20.  1961. 
Mr.  William  D  Pardridge. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Pardridge:  To  achieve  the  pur- 
poses which  seem  apparent  In  your  proposal 
to  have  the  school  closed  on  Inauguration 
Day.  it  seems  more  effective  to  me.  to  have 
the  schools  !n  session  that  day,  with  special 
attention  in  school  to  the  importance  of  the 
day. 

In  such  a  case,  attention  to  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  Implications  of  the 
event  would  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  be- 
come a  part  of  the  teaching  and  learning 
process.  Further,  the  attention  to  the  event 
which  is  given  by  the  mass  media,  particular- 
ly by  the  very  effective  medium  of  television, 
could  be  capitalized  in  school  by  having  the 
pupils  view  the  event,  actually  more  advan- 
tageously than  they  would  if  they  were  on 
the  scene. 

Mr  Kennedy,  in  his  address  that  day,  ex- 
pressed the  Idea  that  one  should  not  be  ask- 
ing what  his  country  can  do  for  him,  but 
rather,  what  he  can  do  for  his  country.  I've 
always  subscribed  to  that  thesis.  In  line 
with  that.  I  think  my  country  will  be  better 
off  if  we  spend  a  day  working  than  If  we 
spend  It  loafing.  And  that  goes  for  young- 
sters In  school,  too. 

Finally.  I  think  that  our  135.000  youngsters 
absorbed  mere  of  substance  and  understand- 
ing of  that  Inauguration  Day  by  l>elng  in 
school  than  they  would  have,  had  they  been 
out  of  school. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Marx  C.  Schinnerex. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Irma 
Imhoof; 

S  126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  W 
Scott  III: 

S.  138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mico  Delic; 

s.  177  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hadji  Ben- 
levl: 

S.217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Gellhorn; 

S.  285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alpo  Prans- 
slla  Crane; 

S  292  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Jew 
Ngee   (also  known  as  Peter  Jew  Nah); 

S.  330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N 
Koimiakts; 

S  417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haruo  T 
Hendricks; 

S  532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
BulskI  (Zdzlslaw  Rekosr); 

S  545  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Elira- 
beth  Clifford; 

S  555  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolaoe  A 
Papadlmitriou; 

S.  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Rakintozls  (also  known  as  Andreas  Rakintzis 
or  RakaJes  i ; 

S.  894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Ernest  Mountain;  and 

S.  1097  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Water- 
stradt. 


TENTATIVE  PLAN  FOR  MEETING 
BETWEEN  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
AND   CHAIRMAN    KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  statements  in  the  news- 
papers and  on  the  radio  and  television 
to  the  effect  that  a  meeting  may  take 
place  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Chairman  Khrushchev  There  have 
been  semantic  acrobatics  as  to  whether 
this  will  be  a  summit  meeting. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  remind  Con- 
gress and  the  country  that  President 
Kennedy  had  some  very  definite  and 
precise  prescriptions  for  a  summit  meet- 
ing, and  he  placed  them  before  the 
country  in  one  of  his  debates  with  for- 
mer Vice  President  Nixon. 

I  believe  it  Is  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  gravity  of  a  meeting  between 
these  two  heads  of  state,  that  the  coun- 
try be  aware  of  the  position  which  the 
President  has  taken  before  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  televised  debate  on  the  night 
of  October  7,  1960,  Vice  President 
Nixon  was  asked  by  a  reporter  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

Mr.  Vice  President,  according  to  news  dis- 
patches. Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  said 
today  that  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  had 
assured  him  that  there  would  be  a  summit 
conference  next  year  after  the  presidential 
elections.  Have  you  given  any  cause  for 
such  assurance,  and  do  you  consider  It  de- 
sirable or  even  possible  that  there  would  be 
a  summit  conference  next  year  if  Mr 
Khrushchev  persists  In  the  conditions  he  has 
laid   down? 

Mr.  Nixon  answered  the  question,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  his 
reply,  because  Mr.  Kennedy  then  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Nixon  had  said  and 
added  a  condition  of  his  own. 
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Mr.  Nixon  ;.aid  he  would  be  willing  as 
President  to  meet  with  Mr.  Khrushchev 
if  such  a  meeting  would  be.  first,  an  aid 
to  world  peace;  second,  before  such  a 
meeting  preparations  should  be  made 
for  a  conference  so  as  to  provide  reason- 
able certainty  of  success;  third,  there 
should  be  negotiations  at  the  ambassa- 
dorial level  to  delineate  the  issues  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  negotiations; 
fourth,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  give  assurance  that  he 
really  desired  to  accomplish  something 
useful,  and  not  merely  to  make  propa- 
ganda. 

When  Mr.  Kennedy's  turn  came  to 
rebut  the  answer  of  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said  there  was  "no  disagreement." 
He  stated  tha:  "his  view  was  the  same." 
Then  he  added  something.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said: 

Before  we  go  Into  the  svunmlt.  before  we 
ever  meet  again,  I  think  it  Is  Important  that 
the  United  Staves  build  Its  strength,  build 
its  military  strength  as  well  as  Its  economic 
strength  If  w<!  negotiate  from  a  position 
where  the  pow«'r  balance  is  moving  away 
from  us,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  meet  a 
situation,  to  meet  a  situation  on  Berlin  as 
well  as  on  other  things. 

Mr.  Presiden :.  undoubtedly  there  is  no 
position  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
is  more  complex,  more  difficult,  and  often 
more  painful  tnan  that  of  President  of 
the  United  Stites.  especially  in  these 
perilous  times  Certainly  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  add  to  tliat  burden.  However,  as 
a  Senator,  I  btlieve  it  is  desirable  that 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to 
something  which  may  possibly  have  been 
overlooked,  something  concerning  which 
I  feel  very  deeply.  That  is.  before  the 
President  goes  .o  the  summit — and  I  un- 
derstand a  decision  has  not  been  finally 
made — he  should  consider  whether  these 
specific  conditions  have  been  met,  par- 
ticularly the  la.it  condition;  namely,  that 
the  United  States  shall  have  built  its 
strength,  and  tJie  power  balance  does  not 
seem  to  be  moving  away  from  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  jwrtion  of  the  debate  be- 
tween Vice  President  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  t.ne  question  by  Mr.  Spivak 
which  provoked  this  section  of  the  de- 
bate be  print<?d  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Mr  Vice  President,  according 
to  news  dl8pat<  hes.  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev said  today  that  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan had  assured  him  that  there  would  be 
a  summit  conftjrence  next  year  after  the 
presidential  elections.  Have  you  given  any 
cause  for  such  assurance  and  do  you  con- 
sider it  desirable  or  even  possible  that  there 
would  be  a  suncmit  conference  next  year  if 
Mr.  Khrushchev  persists  in  the  conditions 
he  has  laid  down? 

Mr  Nixon.  No;  of  course.  I  haven't  talked 
to  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan.  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  :or  me  to  do  so  The  Presi- 
dent is  still  going  to  be  President  for  the 
next  4  months,  and  he  of  course  Is  the  only 
one  who  can  commit  this  country  In  this 
period. 

As  far  as  the  summit  conference  Is  con- 
cerned, I  want  to  make  my  position  abso- 
lutely clear.  I  would  be  willing  as  President 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  any  other 
world   leader   If   it   would   aid   the   cause  of 


world  peace.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  meet 
with  him,  however,  txnless  there  were  prep- 
arations for  that  conference,  which  would 
give  us  some  reasonable  certainty,  some  rea- 
sonable certainty  that  you  would  be  going 
to  have  some  success. 

WARNS  OF  dashing   HOPES 

We  must  not  build  up  the  hopes  of  the 
world  and  then  dash  them,  as  was  the  case 
in  Paris.  There  Mr.  Khrushchev  came  to 
that  conference  determined  to  break  it  up. 
He  was  going  to  break  It  up  because  he  knew 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  get  his  way  on  Ber- 
lin and  on  the  other  key  matters  with  which 
he  was  concerned  at  the  Paris  conference. 

Now.  If  we  are  going  to  have  another  sum- 
mit conference,  there  must  be  negotiations 
at  the  diplomatic  level,  the  Ambassadors,  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  others  at  that  level, 
prior  to  that  time,  which  will  delineate  the 
Issues  and  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
heads  of  state  to  meet  and  make  some  prog- 
ress. 

Otherwise,  if  we  find  the  heads  of  state 
meeting  and  not  making  progress,  we  will 
find  that  the  cause  of  peace  will  have  been 
hurt  rather  than  helped  So  under  these 
circumstances.  I,  therefore,  strongly  urge 
and  I  will  strongly  hold,  if  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  or  to  hold,  to  this  position  that 
any  summit  conference  would  be  gone  into 
only  after  the  most  careful  preparation  and 
only  after  Mr.  Khrushchev,  after  his  dis- 
graceful conduct  at  the  United  Nations,  gave 
some  assurance  that  he  really  wanted  t*.^  sit 
down  and  talk  and  to  accomplish  something, 
and  not  Just  to  make  propaganda 

Mr    McGee    Senator  Kennedy 

Mr  Kennedy.  I  have  no  disagreement  with 
the  Vice  President's  position  on  that  My 
view  Is  the  same  as  his.  Let  me  say  there 
is  only  one  point  I  would  add — that  before 
we  go  Into  the  summit,  before  we  ever  meet 
again,  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  the  United 
States  build  its  strength,  build  its  military 
strength  as  well  as  its  economic  strength.  If 
we  negotiate  from  a  position  where  the 
power  balance  Is  moving  away  from  us.  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  meet  a  situation — to 
meet  a  situation  on  Berlin,  as  well  as  other 
things. 

SEES  BERLIN  PERIL 

Now,  the  next  President  in  the  first  year 
Is  going  to  be  faced  with  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion w^ith  our  defense  of  Berlin,  our  commit- 
ment on  Berlin;  it  is  going  to  be  a  test  of  our 
nerve  and  will;  It  is  going  to  be  a  test  of  our 
strength;  and  because  we  are  going  to  move 
in  1961  and  1962  partly  because  we  have  not 
maintained  our  strength  with  sufBclent  vigor 
In  the  last  years.  I  believe  that  before  we 
meet  that  crisis  that  the  next  I*resldent  of 
the  United  States  should  send  a  message  to 
Congress  asking  for  revltallzatlon  of  our  mili- 
tary strength,  because  come  spring  or  late  in 
the  winter  we  are  going  to  be  face  to  face 
with  the  most  serious  Berlin  crisis  since  1949 
or  1950. 

On  the  question  of  the  summit.  I  agree 
\Mth  the  position  of  Mr.  Nixon.  I  will  not 
meet  Mr.  Khrushchev  unless  there  were  some 
agreement  at  the  secondary  level.  Foreign 
Ministers  or  Ambassadors,  that  would  indi- 
cate that  the  meeting  will  have  some  hope 
of  success  or  useful  exchange  of  ideas. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considei-a- 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1021  >  tC'  authorize 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  education. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  than  a  century  the  pride  of 
America  has  been  its  fine  system  of  pub- 
lic school  education.  It  w{is  founded 
on  the  premise  that  education   is  the 


heart  of  a  democratic  society  and  is  the 
birthright  of  every  American  citizen. 

Through  the  years,  we  Americaiis 
have  willingly  supported  our  public 
schools  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  them 
that  we  develop  our  most  precious  nat- 
ural resource,  our  children. 

Although  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion has  worked  well.  I  maintain  we 
could  do  better — much  better.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  the  very  best  if  our  society 
is  to  meet  the  grim  challenges  of  the 
years  ahead.  As  President  Kennedy  has 
stated,  our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be 
no  swifter  than  our  progress  in  educa- 
tion. 

I  may  add  that  our  progress  in  edu- 
cation can  be  no  swifter  than  our  wlU- 
ingness  to  provide  facilities  for  it.  That 
willingness  will  be  tested  in  our  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bill  1021  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  our 
actions  may  well  determine  the  future 
course  of  our  public  school  system.  To- 
day, we  are  confronted  with  an  a]>pall- 
ing  shortage  of  the  two  basic  facilities 
which  a  good  educational  system  de- 
mands: adequate  classroom  space  and 
sufficient  trained  teachers. 

These  are  facts  which  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  admitted  were  depriving  more 
than  10  million  American  children  of  a 
first-rate  education.  His  successor  in 
the  present  Democratic  administration 
also  has  stated  these  crucial  shortages 
endanger  our  entire  public  school  sys- 
tem. Surely  we  must  act  now  to  avert 
a  crisis  in  our  schools. 

State  and  municipal  taxes  already  are 
committed  to  the  hilt.  Dropping  the 
solution  of  this  massive  problem  in  their 
laps  will  mean  that  we  are  willing  to 
sentence  our  school  system  pennanently 
to  the  near-starvation  diet  which  now 
stunts  its  growth  and  development. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  our  children  the 
best  possible  education.  The  form  and 
content  of  this  education,  we  all  agree, 
must  remain  with  educators  and  local 
and  State  school  boards  themselves  to 
determine.  There  is,  and  will  be.  no  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Government  to 
interfere  with  this  traditional  concept  of 
education  in  our  Republic.  I  flatly  re- 
ject the  charges  of  opixjnents  of  Fed- 
eral aid  that  Government  assistance  will 
bring  Government  control. 

The  Government's  sole  resp>onsi- 
bility — in  the  absence  of  State  and  local 
ability  to  meet  fully  the  pressing  need — 
is  to  help  to  construct  adequate  class- 
room space  and  to  train  and  attract 
enough  qualified  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  at  present  more  than  37 
million  young  Americans  attend  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  School 
administrators  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 2  million  of  these  children  are 
crowded  in  excess  of  normal  school  ca- 
pacity. This  means  there  are  not  enough 
classrooms  or  enough  qualified  teachers 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  school 
population.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimates  the  classroom  shortage  to 
exceed  142.000.  There  is  a  classroom 
shortage  of  nearly  4.000  in  Ohio. 

Unless  classroom  construction  is 
drastically  stepped  up.  the  situation  will 
become  worse.    An  average  annual  net 
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gain  of  1  million  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  students  is  expected  during 
the  next  10  years.  This  will  place  a  fur- 
ther strain  on  our  already  overcrowded, 
understaffed  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  figure  of  2  million 
is  deceptively  small.  Because  of  this 
seriously  overcrowded  condition,  not  only 
so-called  excess  students  are  affected, 
but  all  students  are  affected.  Educators 
generally  agree  that  the  effectiveness  of 
classroom  instruction  is  seriously  re- 
duced under  such  conditions. 

It  is  not  only  the  serious  shortage  of 
classroom  space  that  threatens  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  American 
education.  Equally  serious  is  the  drastic 
lack  of  qualified  teachers. 

This  year,  94,000  unqualified  classroom 
teachers — nearly  7  percent  of  the  total 
throughout  our  public  education  sys- 
tem— are  instructing  American  school- 
children. These  are  teachers  with  sub- 
standard training,  who  have  been  issued 
temporary,  or  emergency,  credentials. 
There  are  5,600  of  them  in  Ohio. 

The  94.000  figure,  Mr.  President,  is 
only  part  of  the  picture.  The  real 
teacher  shortage  is  far  greater  than  that. 
There  are  thousands  of  unfilled  positions 
throughout  the  Nation.  Still  more 
teachers  are  needed  in  order  to  reduce 
the  unwieldy  size  of  classes  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  half -day  sessions  which 
rob  schoolchildren  of  an  adequate  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  there 
will  always  be  a  teacher  shortage  until 
such  time  as  the  teaching  profession  is 
made  more  financially  attractive  to  more 
people. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  average 
salary  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  last  year  was  under 
$5,100.  Persons  starting  out  in  this  pro- 
fession are  paid  much  less  than  that. 
Of  18  major  professions,  teaching — 
which  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant— ranks  14th  in  average  income. 
In  fact,  the  estimated  average  income 
in  the  other  professions  is  63  percent 
higher  than  that  for  teachers. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  demand  for  new  teach- 
ers always  exceeds  the  supply.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 227,000  new  teachers  were  needed 
in  the  fall  of  1959.  The  potential  teach- 
ers who  were  graduated  the  previous 
June  numbered  125,000,  little  more  than 
half  the  need.  Of  these,  only  92.000  en- 
tered the  teaching  profession. 

There  can  be  no  doubting  the  reason 
for  the  serious  shortage  of  teachers.  It 
is  money— or,  rather,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate salaries.  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment pay  far  better  salaries  and  attract 
thousands  who  otherwise  would  devote 
their  lives  to  teaching  our  youth.  Of 
course.  Mr.  President,  the  future  of  our 
country  is  dependent  upon  our  youth. 

A  third  deeply  serious  problem  has 
developed  in  our  public  education  sys- 
tem. The  quality  of  education  a  child 
receives  can  often  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  dollars  and  cents  devoted  to  his 
schooling,  i  am  startled  by  the  dispar- 
ity between  the  expenditures  per  pupil 
by  the  States. 


For  example,  in  New  York  State  the 
total  per  pupil  is  $726  annually.  In  Ohio, 
the  total  is  $437.  The  national  average 
is  $390  a  year.  In  Alabama,  where  the 
per  capita  income  is  low,  only  $217  is 
spent  annually  on  each  schoolchild ;  in 
South  Carolina,  only  $223;  in  Mississippi, 
only  S225. 

That  means  that  fine  young  scholars 
in  States  such  as  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi — to  mention 
only  three — are  discriminated  against, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

A  student  who  possibly  could  become 
a  great  nuclear  physicist  who  would 
serve  our  Nation  magnificently  may 
thereby  be  deprived  of  that  opportunity, 
due  to  inadequate  training. 

Mr.  President,  I  assert  that  those  who 
mournfully  predict  that  Federal  aid 
means  Federal  control  are  completely 
wrong.  The  evidence  is  against  them. 
Federal  assistance  programs,  from  the 
land -grant  colleges  to  the  GI  bill  of 
education,  have  brought  no  hint  or  sug- 
gestion of  Government  domination  of 
schools. 

Furthermore,  Senate  bill  1021  specifi- 
cally reserves  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties their  full  authority  to  hire  teachers 
and  to  determine  the  subjects  taught. 
It  leaves  the  States  completely  free  to 
determine  whether  to  use  Federal  aid  for 
classroom  construction  or  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

No  charge  of  interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  complete  State 
and  local  control  of  education  can  legiti- 
mately be  made. 

Mr.  President,  one  need  not  be  a  stat- 
istician to  be  able  to  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  a  Federal-aid-to-education  pro- 
gram. 

We  only  have  to  use  our  eyes.  A  visit 
to  the  school  buildings  of  almost  any 
city  will  reveal  the  crowded  conditions 
under  which  millions  of  children  receive 
their  basic  education.  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  in  other  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  those  in  charge  of  the 
schools  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  half- 
day  sessions,  instead  of  permitting  the 
pupils  to  attend  the  full-day  sessions 
they  need  for  an  adequate  education. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  building  in- 
spector in  order  to  note  that  millions  of 
children  are  daily  attending  classes  in 
dilapidated,  dangerous  flretraps. 

Mr.  President,  we,  as  Senators,  repre- 
sent the  people  of  our  respective  States. 
We  truly  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  must  be  our 
first  concern;  and  I  am  sure  it  is. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
consistently  indicated  their  support  for 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
In  a  1957  Gallup  poll,  this  question  was 
asked:  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Federal 
aid  to  help  build  new  public  schools?" 
Seventy-six  percent  of  those  questioned 
answered  In  the  affirmative.  Only  19 
percent  were  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  school  program  would 
cost  Ohioans  slightly  more  than  the 
amount  which  would  be  returned  to  Ohio 
in  the  form  of  aid  to  education.  Yet,  I 
am  confident  Ohioans  recognize  the 
pressing   need  for  this  legislation   and 


agree  that  education  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  and  not  just  a  local  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  provide  the 
finest  possible  education  for  all  the 
schoolchildren  of  this  country.  They 
cannot  be  given  the  finest  possible  edu- 
cation in  antiquated,  overcrowded  school 
buildings,  with  classes  conducted  by 
teachers  who  have  received  Inadequate 
training,  and  who  are  there  on  an  emer- 
gency or  temporary  basis. 

We  must  begin  now  to  correct  the 
sorry  deficiencies  in  our  public  school 
system.  These  problems  will  not  dis- 
appear if  we  ignore  them.  They  will 
only  grow  more  acute. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  favorably  on  this  aid-to-education 
bill,  so  that  we  may  better  fulfill  the 
basic  right  of  every  American  child  to 
the  best  education  an  aflBuent  nation  can 
provide. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes;  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  take  a  mo- 
ment, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  and  as  the  one  who  has 
the  task  of  seeking  to  carry  this  bill 
through  the  Senate,  to  express,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart,  my  very  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  the  very  able  speech  which  he  has 
just  delivered.  I  feel  It  could  have  been 
the  so-called  keynote  speech  in  this  de- 
bate. I  would  have  been  proud  to  make 
the  speech  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
just  made. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  In  my  posi- 
tion to  make  a  speech  earlier  this  after- 
noon explaining  and  describing  the  bill, 
rather  than  going  into  the  substantive 
matters  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  so  ably  gone  into.  However,  I  wish 
to  say,  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction— and  the  debate  in  the  next 
few  days  will  prove  how  right  I  am — 
that  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
cannot  be  successfully  rebutted.  I  will 
tell  the  Senate  why  It  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully rebutted.  There  is  no  debater 
in  the  Senate  who  can  succeed  in  de- 
bating against  the  Interests  of  the  little 
boys  and  girls  of  America.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  talking  about. 
I  do  not  care  what  forensic  legerdemain 
is  dredged  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  opposition  to  the  bill — there  Is  no 
Senator,  in  my  judgment,  who  can  deny, 
on  any  logical  ground,  to  the  little  boys 
and  girls  of  America  what  they  are 
clearly  entitled  to  from  a  moral  and  eco- 
nomic -Standpoint,  and  that  Is  an  equal 
break  in  educational  opportunity  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  being  denied  that 
equal  break,  as  I  pointed  out  this  after- 
noon. I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  making  that  point  in  his  speech 
very  clear. 

May  I  say  for  the  Record,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  other  Senators,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  coming  from  one  of  the 
so-called  richer  States,  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  Federal  income  payments,  recog- 
nizes the  people  of  his  State  will  have 
to  pay  somewhat  more — not  a  great  deal 
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more — than  theoretically  they  are  going 
to  get  returned  to  Ohio  by  way  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  Ohio.  By  do- 
ing that,  however,  they  are  not  in  any 
way  cheating  Ohio;  they  are  enriching 
Ohio,  because,  as  we  build  up  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  education  for  all  the 
boys  and  girl.«  of  this  country,  under  the 
equalization  formula  of  S  1021,  we  bene- 
fit every  person  everywhere  in  America. 
On  this  point  we  are  dealing  with  a 
national  need  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
recognizes,  ard  as  I  hope  every  other 
Senator  will  recognize.  With  the  mo- 
bility of  our  i)opulation.  we  would  per- 
form a  disser\  ice  to  the  F>eople  of  Ohio, 
to  the  p>eople  of  my  State,  and  to  the 
people  of  anj  other  State,  if  we  per- 
mitted areas  of  submarginal  educational 
standards  to  continue  to  exist,  becau.se 
it  would  strike  a  serious  blow,  not  only 
at  the  culture  and  economy  of  America, 
but  the  security  of  America. 

I  close  my  commendation  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  by  .saying  that,  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  S.  1021,  we  are  urging 
the  strengthening  of  the  greatest  defense 
weapon  America  has.  We  are  urging  the 
strengthening  of  the  greatest  security 
protection  America  has.  And  what  is 
it?  The  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  starting  at  the  age  of  5,  on 
through  the  <?lementary  and  secondary 
schools,  to  the  colleges  of  America. 

Let  me  stress  again,  and  I  will  be 
heard  to  say  it  over  and  over  again  in 
the  next  few  days,  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  an  unanswerable  argument, 
we  cannot  justify  a  continuation  of  the 
wasting  of  ihe  mental  resources  of 
America.  We  are  wastmg  them.  Let  me 
also  point  out  to  the  American  people 
that  Russia  is  not  making  that  mistake. 
Russia  and  the  Communist  world  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  developing  the 
intellectual   potential  of   their  country. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  ahead  of  Rus- 
sia in  manpower,  as  I  have  said  before, 
but  we  must  in  brainpower. 

When  I  make  this  plea  for  establishing 
in  our  law  for  the  first  time  the  prin- 
cipal of  Federal  aid  to  education,  I  am 
offering  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  greatest  defense  weapon 
we  have;  namely,  the  intellectual  p>o- 
tentlal  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  not  only  a  wonder- 
ful speech,  but  an  unanswerable  contri- 
bution to  this  debate 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
may  I  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  who  is  a  great 
leader  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  any  other  business 
I  shall  move  for  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
some  questions,  because  I  think  it  will 
be  extremely  important  to  our  colleagues 
who  will  have  to  vote  on  the  issue  to 
understand  clearly  the  rationale  of  this 
bill  in  terms  of  allocation.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  answer  the 
question  in  his  customary  candor,  in  a 
desire  to  bring  enlightenment  to  those 
who  will  have  to  consider  the  matter. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  lib- 
eralized in  the  bill  the  uses  to  which  the 


funds  can  be  put.  making  them  appU- 
cable  to  both  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries.  This  places  a  greater  premium 
than  heretofore  on  the  question  of  allo- 
cation. In  other  words,  the  impact  of 
this  bill  will  really  be  based,  to  a  material 
extent,  upon  what  every  State  gets  out 
of  it  in  actual  money  because  of  its  flexi- 
bility in  use. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  to  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful if  we  started  with  S  1021,  which 
was  the  fundamental  bill  which  was  be- 
fore the  committee,  in  order  to  see  just 
how  it  proposed  to  allocate  these  funds, 
and  to  ask  the  Senator  the  following 
question.  Under  S.  1021.  was  it  not  our 
purpose  to  allocate  a  given  sum  which 
was  authorized  for  appropriation  by  fix- 
ing a  base  amount  which  every  State 
was  to  have  per  pupil  of  public  school 
age.  and  then  have  an  allocation  formula 
based  upon  need?  Was  it  not  built  up>on 
those  two  foundations? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  first  plan,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  knows,  as  a 
very  able  and  helpful  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  was  to  fix  the  figure  at 
$15  per  child,  and  then  based  on  average 
daily  attendance,  as  the  fixed  amount 
that  each  State  would  receive  for  each 
child.     The  Senator  is  corre-ct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  that  formula  by  the  full 
committee,  after  the  subcommittee 
brought  it  to  the  full  committee,  were 
to  increase  the  amount  by  having  a  set 
figure,  which  for  the  3  years  is  set  at 
$850  million,  and  to  drop  out  the  $15 
which  was  the  base  figure,  but,  never- 
theless, to  continue  the  apiDlication  of 
the  same  allocation  formula  to  a  larger 
amount  that  we  dropped  out  of  the  base 
figure.  Is  that  a  fair  char:iCterization 
of  what  we  did? 

Mr.  MOFISE.  That  is  a  fair  char- 
acterization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Also,  we  changed  the 
formula  by  including  all  children  of 
.school  age.  whether  or  not  they  were 
attending  public  school. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  why  we  arrived 
at  the  higher  figure,  with  different  ratios 
for  the  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  allotment  ratio,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  bill,  interests  me 
greatly,  and  I  think  it  will  interest  our 
colleagues.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  on  that  point. 

Is  there  any  rationale  whatever  for 
utilizing  an  approach  which  provides 
that  only  one-half  the  amount  which  is 
allocated  to  the  States,  rather  than  the 
total  allocation,  is  based  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  income  p>er  child  per 
State  to  the  national  income  per  child 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  frank  and 
honest  with  the  Senator  on  that  ques- 
tion. After  we  looked  at  all  the  alterna- 
tives, as  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon, 
the  final  formula  involved  the  exercise 
of  what  we  thought  was  an  act  of  judg- 
ment to  give  us  the  fairest  result.  We 
looked  at  all  the  alternatives,  and  the 
majority  of  us  decided  that  would  give 
us  the  formula  which  we  thought  would 


be  of  fair  and  equitable  assistance  to 
each  State  and  would  at  the  same  time 
give  us  a  maximum  amount  of  equaliza- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  total 
money  we  would  have  available  for  au- 
thorization and,  we  hop>ed.  for  appro- 
priation. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  he  and  I  com- 
pletely agree  there  ought  to  be  Federal 
aid  to  education.  We  vary  in  regard 
to  the  formula  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  administering  the  funds.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  we  adopted  the  division  of 
funds  arrived  at,  as  the  Senator  out- 
lined, because  we  thought  that,  looking 
at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  it  would  give 
us  the  fairest  distribution  of  the  funds, 
all  States  considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  Cooper-Javlts  formula, 
which  I  have  already  had  printed  as 
an  amendment,  is  premised  upon  the 
concept  of  a  minimum  foundation  edu- 
cation in  each  State  and  conditions  the 
allocations  upon  that  basis,  will  the 
Senator  tell  us  how  he  calculates  the 
formula  used  by  the  committee,  which 
is  before  the  Senate  in  the  pending  bill, 
will  in  any  way  contribute  toward  a 
minimum  educational  floor  in  terms  of 
the  education  of  the  individual  student 
in  the  individual  State?  In  other  words, 
what  in  the  Senator's  plane— and  I  use 
that  term  only  illustratively  and  not 
advisedly — is  a  substitute  for  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper! 
and  I  have  tried  to  do  in  our  foundation 
plan,  by  setting  a  minimum  objective 
toward  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  contribute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  do  not  think  that  in 
order  to  provide  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  funds,  so  as  to  giiarantee  what  we 
think  is  the  maximum  amount  of  equali- 
zation among  the  several  States,  there  is 
any  particular  virtue  in  providing  a 
fixed-sum  amount,  such  as  $15  per  stu- 
dent. We  dc  not  think  there  is  anything 
about  that  partlcilar  principle  which 
would  cause  us  to  advocate  the  Senator's 
formula  over  our  formula  We  are  satis- 
fied that  the  formula  we  liave  proposed, 
which  is  the  formula  the  Senate  adopted 
last  year,  would  assure,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula  to  each  State,  what 
would  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  a  fixed 
total  sum  and,  in  addition,  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  equalize  a  little  more 
equitably  than  would  be  the  case  if  we 
followed  the  formula  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

When  the  formula  is  applied,  in  effect. 
New  York  will  get  a  rather  definite  fixed 
sum  of  money,  as  will  Oregon  and  every 
other  State,  but  that  does  not  mean  we 
can  sit  down  with  a  lead  pencil  and  say, 
"We  are  going  to  multiply  the  number 
of  students  by  $15  per  student,  and  we 
have  assurance  that  that  will  be  the 
amount  of  money  we  will  get." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
quite  the  thrust  of  my  question,  but  per- 
haps I  did  not  explain  it  properly.  I  was 
really  thinking  about  the  f cundation  idea 
contained  in  our  fonnula,  toward  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  contributing ; 
the  idea  of  a  minimum  education  per 
child  as  defined  by  an  optimum  sum  of 
money,  which  is  $400  per  pupil  per  year. 
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which  happens  to  be  the  national  aver- 
age expenditure. 

Is  there  something  in  the  Senator's 
formula — and  again  I  use  the  word  il- 
lustratively— which  is  a  substitute  for 
this  idea  of  setting  an  objective  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  ask  States, 
a3  well  as  itself,  to  realize  as  an 
aspiration? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's question.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  we  do  not  accept  the 
concept  of  the  Cooper-Javits  formula  of 
a  fixed -sum  guarantee  to  each  State 
based  upon  a  fixed  amount  of  $15  per 
student. 

I  shall  be  very  frank  with  the  Senator. 
That  is  out,  so  far  as  the  formula  in  the 
bill  is  concerned,  and  we  think  that  fact 
strengthens  the  bill.  'We  think  it  is  more 
fair  to  have  it  out,  because  we  think  we 
are  able  to  equalize  a  little  better  and 
thus  to  guarantee  to  a  greater  extent 
the  minimum  standard  of  education,  for 
which  the  Senator  argues,  under  our 
formula  than  would  be  true  under  his 
formula. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  $15  really  is  not  related  to 
that  i>art  of  our  formula  which  sets  a 
minimum  foundation  basis  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  child. 

I  do  not  wish  to  put  words  in  the  Sen- 
ators  mouth.  'We  are  both  too  good 
lawyers  for  that. 

I  understand  the  Senator  to  be  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  formula  of  the  bill  which  seeks 
to  meet  that  foundation  concept. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Because  the  majority 
simply  does  not  feel  that  concept  is 
either  desirable  or  necessary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  'We  say  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  I  wanted  to  have  that  state- 
ment for  the  information  of  Senators,  so 
that  we  may  understand  our  differences. 

Mr.  MORSE.  'We  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  we  need  a  Federal-aid-to-education 
bill.  Our  disagreement  in  this  regard  is 
only  upon  the  method  of  making  it  the 
best  possible  bill  and,  at  the  same  time, 
being  the  most  hardheaded  about  money. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  I  are  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  we  believe  the  same  objectives 
could  be  served  and  that  the  monetary 
amount  expended  could  be  reduced  by 
$250  million,  which  is  certainly  nothing 
to  be  lightly  laid  aside,  if  the  formula 
were  more  like  our  own  instead  of  what 
is  in  the  bill.  'We  have  the  feeling  that 
the  committee,  in  the  desire  to  proceed 
as  it  did  and  to  be  of  somewhat  more 
help  to  the  so-called  middle  States — 
that  is,  those  between  the  highest  income 
and  the  lowest  income — strained  itself 
more  than  the  purposes  of  the  bill  re- 
quired. I  think  this  is  a  fair  statement 
of  our  point  of  view,  and  it  is  in  no  way 
a  reflection  upon  the  committee.  This 
difference  merely  represents  a  disagree- 
ment between  us. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  of  our  difference  in  point  of 
view. 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator by  saying  that  I  draw  no  invidious 
comparison  when  I  present  the  point  of 
view  of  the  majority  briefly.  'We  think 
that  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  differ- 
ence of  S250  million,  in  round  numbers, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  proposed  expendi- 
ture which  could  not  possibly  involve  the 
waste  of  a  single  cent. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  provided  for  $916  million.  'We  are 
offering  a  bill  this  year  to  provide  for 
$850  million.  The  amount  for  which  the 
Senator  so  ably  argued  in  the  committee, 
and  again  today,  is  $666  million. 

In  my  judgment,  $850  million  Is  still 
a  very  modest  sum.  When  I  think  of  the 
need  of  the  schools  of  this  country,  I 
do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  very  much 
disagreement  among  those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  the  principle  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  by  reason  of  too  strenuous 
a  difference  over  a  formula  merely  be- 
cause one  formula  would  provide  $250 
million  more  of  exp>enditures  than  the 
other  formula. 

I  consider  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper]  on  our  team.  Our 
only  difference  is  over  the  distribution 
of  available  funds,  which  would  involve 
a  formula,  and  therefore  would  involve 
the  total  amount  of  funds.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  us  get  into  such  a  position 
that  our  opponents  would  be  successful 
through  the  use  of  the  divide-and-rule 
technique. 

I  respect  the  Senator's  difference  with 
me  on  this  question.  I  do  not  piefer 
his  formula.  I  believe  ours  is  the  better 
formula.^  But  he  feels  just  as  sincerely 
the  other  way. 

On  Behalf  of  my  committee  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  our  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  group  of  States  in  the 
middle  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. There  is  a  group  of  States  in 
the  middle.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
treated  under  the  Cooper-Javits  formula 
as  equitably  as  they  would  be  under  the 
formula  which  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee has  approved.  I  believe  that  the 
so-called  poorer  Slates  and  the  richer 
States  would  be  given  treatment  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  so-called  middle 
group  of  States. 

Furthermore,  as  I  said  in  committee — 
and  I  know  the  Senator  did  not  share 
my  point  of  view — 10  of  the  20  poor 
States  are  not  making  an  effort  in  com- 
parison with  their  abiUty  to  pay  that 
the  block  of  States  in  the  middle  are 
making.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
reversed  that  argument  on  me  in  com- 
mittee by  saying  he  thought  it  was  pretty 
good  that  10  were  making  the  effort. 

That  result  is  not  good  enough  for 
me.  I  think  before  we  "discriminate" — 
and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — against 
the  interests  of  the  middle  group  of 
States,  the  entire  group  of  20  States  in 
the  lower  bracket  ought  at  least  to  make 
the  same  effort  in  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  pay  as  do  the  middle  States. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  knows  my 
argument  on  my  last  point.  He  does  not 
agree  with  it.  He  answered  it  In  com- 
Dxittee  from  his  standpoint.  But  I  still 
hold  to  my  point  of  view.  I  think  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  problem  of  getting 
legislation  passed  in  the  Senate,  our 
formula  is  preferable  for  the  reason  that 
if  the  Cooper-Javits  formula  were  se- 
lected, we  would  have  to  draw  a  line 
somewhere.  That  line  would  be  between 
the  15th  and  16th  States,  between  the 
14th  and  15th  States,  between  the  16th 
and  17th  States,  depending  upon  where 
the  line  is  drawn.  But  the  line  must  be 
drawn,  and  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  line. 
The  moment  such  a  line  were  drawn, 
both  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
those  States  would  say,  "Why  did  you 
draw  the  line  at  that  point?  Why  did 
you  not  draw  it  between  the  18th  and 
19th  States  or  the  19th  and  20th  States?" 

So  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
had  also  reached  the  problem  that  the 
majority  of  us  had  also  reached,  of  ex- 
ercising a  Judgment. 

Subjective  factors  enter  Into  Judg- 
ments such  as  those.  I  know,  and  am 
perfectly  willing  to  admit,  that  we  must 
exercise  judgment  as  to  where  the  line 
is  to  be  drawn  in  order  to  get  what  we 
feel  is  a  fair  result.  But  a  line  must  be 
drawn.  We  do  not  think  the  result  is 
particularly  unfair.  That  is  our  honest 
difference.  While  the  formula  is  re- 
ferred to  as  my  formula.  It  is  not  mine 
except  in  the  sense  tliat  it  bears  my  name 
since  I  am  the  author  of  the  bill.  But 
I  think  that  we  have  offered  a  bill  that  is 
less  arbitrary  and  would  have  fewer  arbi- 
trary results  than  the  formula  presented 
by  the  Senators  from  New  York  and 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  reply  to  that  argu- 
ment, I  say  that  as  we  examine  the  rec- 
ord of  the  middle  income  States,  we  ob- 
serve that  they  have  far  less  need  and 
they  certainly  do  not  on  the  whole,  con- 
sidering them  on  the  average,  do  any 
more  to  their  educational  system  than  do 
the  lowest  income  States.  The  formula 
chosen  by  the  committee  constricts  both 
the  top  and  bottom  for  the  benefit  of 
people  in  the  middle  income  States,  who 
really  do  not  need  it.  So  we  would  not 
be  serving  the  objective  we  seek  to  serve, 
and  we  would  be  penalizing  to  some  ex- 
tent States  which  need  the  help  most 
urgently,  and  also  States  which  pay  the 
most,  as  these  comparisons  show.  The 
figures  for  my  own  State  and  other  in- 
dustrial States  are  reduced  even  over  and 
above  what  the  original  committee  bill 
(S.  1021)  proposed  for  them. 

I  tried  to  develop  in  this  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  what  might  be 
helpful,  because  Senators  will  read  the 
Record,  and  sometimes  the  written  word 
is  a  little  more  understandable  than  is 
the  spoken  word 

Mr  MORSE.  May  I  add  at  that 
point 

Mr.  JA'\n[TS.  T  was  about  to  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  some  charts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator go  ahead. 
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Mr.  JAVTFS  T  will  yield  at  this 
point. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  believe  that  we  have 
explained  with  complete  clarity  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  formulas  so  far 
as  the  principles  are  concerned.  Our 
formula  provides,  in  contrast  with  the 
Cooper-Javits  formula,  that  the  differ- 
ence In  financial  amounts  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  a  certain  group  of  States. 
It  would  take  away  from  the  richer 
States  and  the  poorer  States.  But  our 
answer  to  that  argument  is  that  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  fair  in  order  to  give  an 
overall  balanced  program  for  50  States. 
We  think,  mo.st  re.spectfuUy.  that  the 
Cooper-Javits  formula  would  result  in 
too  much  for  both  the  richer  States  and 
the  poorer  States.  We  feel  that  there 
must  be  a  challenge  to  the  poorer  States 
to  Increase  their  effort  a  bit,  so  that 
they  would  spend  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  income  based  upon  their  ability  to 
pay  for  educational  purr>oses.  We  be- 
lieve the  richer  States  would  not  In  any 
way  be  injured  or  harmed  by  being  asked 
to  make  the  contribution  which  we  re- 
quest under  our  formula. 

But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  we 
would  not  penalize  the  richer  States  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  comparison  with  the 
Cooper-Javits  formula. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
committee  formula — and  I  prefer  that 
name  for  It — is  fair  to  th'^  richer  States. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1  on  his  feet  I  believe  It 
would  he  agreed  that  he  comes  from  one 
of  the  richer  States.  I  think  he  will  say 
that  he  t)elieves  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  committee  has  made  a  case  In  equity 
for  the  formula,  and  that  it  is  not  unfair 
to  the  richer  States. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  will  yield  In  a  minute 
Since  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 


a  comment  on  the  State  o'  Pennsylvania. 
I  point  out  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  receive  more  money  under 
the  committee  formula  than  it  would 
cither  under  the  administration  bill  or 
our  formula.  So  I  do  not  think  that  case 
is  particularly  illustrative. 

I  hope  that  Senators  from  the  so- 
called  large  taxpaying  States  will  vote 
for  a  Pederal-aid-to-education  bill.  I 
think  on  the  whole  most  of  us  are  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  bringing  up  the 
level  of  education  in  this  country  by  Fed- 
eral aid.  We  are  not  committed,  how- 
ever, to  the  principle  of  making  a  con- 
tribution to  States  tliat  do  not  need  it.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  real  arguable 
points  with  respect  to  the  formula. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr    JAVITS      I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  will  wait  until 
I  can  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  in  proper  juxtaposition 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  pwint? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Linked  with  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said  about  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  although  my  State  does  not  suf- 
fer a  great  deal.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  State  of  Oregon  would  re- 
ceive less  p>er  child  under  the  committee 
formula  than  it  would  under  the  Cooper- 
Javits  formula.  But  I  think  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  fair  to  the  State  of 
Oregon.  When  the  Senator  finishes  I 
would  like  to  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  what  the  dis- 


istribution  of  the  funds  under  the  so- 
called  Morse  formula  would  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  the  Senators 
very  well,  and  I  am  not  in  the  remotest 
way  indicating  that  their  judgment  was 
influenced  on  this  account.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  did  their  utmost  to  ar- 
rive at  a  formula  in  the  best  wpy  they 
thought  would  get  the  bill  passed,  and 
would  accomplish  the  job  that  they  felt 
needed  to  be  dene.  We  felt  the  same 
way. 

I  was  referring  to  that  point  only  be- 
cause the  Senator  was  giving  the  example 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  State 
in  that  category,  which  it  is  not.  by  virtue 
of  the  way  the  figures  fell,  with  no  impli- 
cation whatever  of  that  kind  I  would 
be  the  first  to  renounce  any  such  impli- 
cation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
it. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  asl: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  chart  which  shows  the  distribution 
by  States  in  the  3  years  of  its  effective- 
ness of  the  application  of  the  formula 
which  is  contained  in  the  Cooper-Javits 
amendments. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  chart 
showing  the  original  allocation  of  the 
bill,  S.  1021,  as  it  came  from  the  sub- 
committee to  the  full  committee. 

I  suggest  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
read  the  charts  to  make  their  compari- 
sons with  the  chart  contained  at  page  4 
of  the  committee  report,  which  repre-^ 
sents  an  estimate  of  the  allocation  under 
the  pending  bill  by  way  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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5, 171.  740 

1.  -28.\  260 

6.  757,  346 

1.206,220 

4.  6.'».  874 

11.62.1.834 

22.280.542 

6.318,702 

22,130.874 

27.  473,  458 

40, 012. 68« 

18.300,918 

27,087,584 

35,085,866 


840, 354,  .V20 
08.803.082 


737.1.18,462 


Sd  year 


»12,932,930 

63,  279.  320 

1.889.720 

29.679,420 

16,  719.  420 

6,608.020 

11.278,460 

12,118,060 

5,171,740 

1,285.200 

6.757.240 

1,206,220 

8,  343.  86«'> 

1.1.008.000 

28,887.086 

8,108,800 

28,  1 1.1. 800 

33,  213,  4«6 

48.  .TJ9. 066 

19.  .•M7,466 

31.. 105. 866 

20.753,000 


846,  3.M.  520 
153. 883. 152 


704.217.872 


states  ranked  by  tncome  per  public  x-hool  eblld.    states  below  the  Mae  nereive 

e<iLial]zaL)uu  grantji  (more  ttuui  $21)  ii«r  (hi^;.    District  of  Columbia  lnclude<l  in 
totals,  at  $2,(04,220  each  year. 

.Mlotniftils  coininite<I  as  W  the  amount  by  which  minimum  foundation  excee<l9 
4  |)erccnt  of  Slate  income,  or  $20  i>er  public  school  cbild,  whichever  is  larger.    Mini- 


mom  (oundaLton  is  product  of  number  of  pupils  in  .\  1)  A  in  publjc  elementary  and 
secondary  scliools  Uines  *350  \A  yeiir.  $375  2d  year,  J4<X)  3<l  year.  Pupils  for  1969-60 
school  year,  t^tate  personal  income,  3-year  arerape  1957-59.  Increa.'*  in  school  en- 
rollment  not  projected. 
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E.tlhn(itt(t  allot niitits  to  Stnt'x  ninlir  thf  proposed  ati ministration  School  A:i8istance  Act  of  1961:   Fiscitl  year  1962,  fi ami  year  1 96 S,  fiscal 

year  1964 


States 


U) 


Toial  I 


AUtl>*otai 

Ahiska  .    

Arizcaui 

Arkansiki    

Ciillforiiii 

Col'inulo  ... 

(■uiiULclifUt 

l>rl.i»are 

Klorida 

( M'orgia 

Ihtwaii 

1.1:010 

lllinofa 

In<ii;ina 

I'lW  I 

Kan.sss 

Kentucky 

I.oiini;inu 

M.iinr 

Maryland 

M  u-isiichiisetts. 

Michle'ui 

MiniK-soU 

Mississippi 

Mls<<<Hiri 

M(>iitan:i 

Nibra!ika 


Ptoc*l  year  1962 


Amount 
per  ritate 


(2) 


Amoont 
per  pupil 
in  aver- 
age daily 
attpud- 
anrc  in 
public 
schools 

(3) 


t«RMM»,000 


19.091, 

s.v<. 

fi.  2ti«. 

10.  .".*«. 
52,  7XX 

7.  157. 

0.  lOJ. 

1.  l.V^, 
lU,  1211. 
22.014. 

3,  121, 

3.  7«». 
23.310. 
1«.  'l.V>, 

1 1 .  .P^y 
i<.  us, 

14.  wa. 

15.  (KM, 

4,  lil. 
8.M76. 

1I.79(). 
27.  07(1. 
13.0»t;, 
14. 1.S7. 

12.  24t>. 
i.  9li>. 
5.321. 


Fiscal  year  1963 


$19. 75 


692 

ax) 

2Trt 
S44 
321    ' 

17«  I 
(IIO  ' 
OfXl   I 

247   I 

2.'.<;  I 
72:1  I 
oou 


4.i7 

ftlH 

*»' 

32?t 
926 
(i7« 
1)00 
2.^3 
937 
K>4 
808 
012 
259 


27.27 
15.00 
22.  ti« 

2>.  IH 
IH   K2 

19.  ^3 
1.'..  l«l 
15.  (W 

20.  M 
2»i  l>5 
22.95 
24.91 
15.0rj 
18.51 
21   20 

21.  97 
24.  97 
23..% 
22. :» 

1*1.09 
1.-..00 
17.  fi7 
20.  ■» 
■29.  f.7 
17  (13 
20.  *5 
JO.  (JO 


A  mount 


(4) 


Amount 
per  pupil 
in  aver- 
age daily 
attend- 
ance in 
pablic 
schools 

(5) 


$7fl«.0IJO,000 


22,  .j«3,  245 
54.5,000 

7,  Oltt,  234 
11,H74.  871 
♦>4,  313,909 
M.  ('>30.31l 
il.  960. 000 
1,215,000 

23,  494,  752 
25,  ♦><»*.  H» 

3.711,812 

4.  ■Xlfi.  Wi 

24,O»iO,0UO 

19,  ti71,09« 

13.(I1B.  9N) 

11.0:«,l)85 

lt>,l>3>s833 

17,52.5.99.5 

4.7.50.050 

10.  7r<J.  ti»l 

12,  ((90,(100 

32.  079.  5'28 

15.270.830 

lfi.i55,415 

14,064,931 

3.419.626 

6.  129,038 


r22.04 


31.06 
15.00 
26.74 
32.09 
19  IC. 
22.58 
15.00 
l.VOO 
%\.  52 
29.67 
26.  14 
28,37 
15.00 
21.08 
34.  15 
2.102 
28.44 
2«.  84 
2.5.*) 
18.  32 
1.5.  0l> 
20.  13 
23.  10 
3:180 
19.40 
33.75 
22.  78 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Amount 
per  State 


(6) 


$866,000,000 


25.  327. 454 

7.50.000 

9.043.884 

1.3.  101,  790 

76.414,133 

10. 074,  .51 6 

7,305,000 

1,290.000 

28.120,464 

28.859,731 

4.285,832 

4,872.393 

24,  780, 000 

•22,317.020 

14.  (WO.  475 

12.61:1.723 

18,  .V"*.  615 

19.997.176 

5.  .326, 446 

12.  629,865 

1.3,  •273.  51 5 

37.  I.W.  1.5.5 

17,  44.5.a53 

17.  .565,  544 

15,795.929 

.3.9-20.  101 

6.912.416 


Amount 
per  pupil 
in  aver- 
age daily 
attend- 
ance in 
pabUc 
schools 

(7) 


$34.22 


34.65 
1.5.00 
28-71 
3.5.  SO 
21  .37 
•25.  19 
15.00 
15.00 
36.23 
33.10 
29.16 
31.64 
15.00 
•23.  52 
26.94 
27.  91 
31.72 
29.94 
'2K.33 
30.44 
16.09 
22.45 
■2.5.  77 
.37.69 
21.64 
36.49 
35.41 


States 


(1) 


-N'cvada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

-Norlli  Ciirolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklalioma 

Oreiton 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<ie  Lsland 

fkxiih  Carolina   . 
South  Dakota.... 

TennessiH.' 

Te\;(S 

I'tah 

\>rmonl.. 

Vintlnin     

WashiuKtoD 

\Nest  Vir?inla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

DL<tri(-t  of  Co- 

hambla    

Guam 

Puerto  Kico 

VlTTiu  IsIand.H 


Fiscal  year  1962 


Amount 
per  State 


(2) 


Amount 
per  pupil 
in  aver- 
age daily 
atten<l- 
ancc  in 
public 
schoolii 

(3) 


$9.52.  274 

1.734,218 
14.400,000 

.%  27.5, 194 
37, 650. 000 
27. 9a5,  485 

3.100.067 
28,  73.%  988 
11,951.838 

7.095,843 
26,880,000 

1.800.000 
1.5.  228,  4.56 

3.262,067 
19.  .542. 885 
40,  262.  71)7 

.5,  77X,  627 

1.  459,  U9U 
17,846,093 
11.  108.373 

10,  (>.'i8.  H65 

11.  61.%  012 
1.641.357 

i.aao,ooo 

$81,080 

14,MS,8B5 

167, 575 


$15.87 
17.70 
1.5.00 
24.88 
1.5.  UO 
27.25 
24.60 
16.30 
24.39 
30.10 
15.00 
15.00 
■JK25 
'23.81 
J«.  13 
21  40 
■25  ,34 
21  16 
22.88 
19.  67 
25.  ,■« 
17.63 
21   11 

1.5.00 
27,93 
27  93 
27.93 


Fiscal  year  1063 


.\  mount 

per  State 


14) 


$1,174,979 

-2, 08.%  633 
14.985,000 

^  288,  277 
38,715,000 
32,003,4411 

3,558,900 
33.870,9S8 
13,7A715 

8,358,902 
30.988,280 

1,»4&,OUO 
17,537,616 

3.796,881 
2'2.  526,  242 
47.  36h.  WiO 

6,  725.  922 

1.638,770 
20.821,(KI9 
13,  4MK,  454 
12.110.817 
13,  630.  443 

1,803,631 

1,630,000 

44.%  341 

17,0.10,201 

mi,  8»!« 


Amount 
per  pupil 
la  aver- 
daily 
attend- 
ance in 
public 
schools 

(5) 


$18.08 
'.».  15 
1.5.00 
'28  34 
1.5.00 
31.  IH 
•28  02 
18.  .56 
•27.78 
'22.89 
17  06 
IV  00 
3-2.18 
27  12 
29.76 
-24.  3h 
"28.87 
'24.  10 
26.  (8i 
r2.  40 
29.11 
30.07 
24.  05 

l.VOO 
31  81 
31  81 
31.81 


Fiscal  year  1064 


Amount 

per  State 


(6) 


Amount 
per  pupil 
In  sver- 
acs  dally 
attend- 
ance in 
public 
schools 

(7) 


I 


$1,4I1,.\59 
2,337,963 

15,555.000 
7.302.087 

30,715,000 

36,142.562 
3.960.400 

30, 081, an 

15,400,110 

9.601.681 

34. 942.  ntf7 

1,974.787 

19.  77^  441 

4. 206.  246 

2^  390,  845 

.54.  438,  623 

7, 662. 943 

1.827,851 

23,746,498 

1%.V17.293 

13.  443. 3.53 

1.%  Ml.  932 

2.08M80 

1,635,000 

.')fi7,  6kA 

19. 954.  4.'>4 

212,  m2 


%ay  16 

-2-2.48 
15.00 
81  61 
15.00 
3i.62 
$1.26 
XI.71 
30.00 
25.  .M 
19  03 
1.5  67 
3.5.  8U 
30.25 
33  19 
27. 19 
32  30 
26.»0» 
29.07 
24.9«t 
33.47 
22  39 
36.82 

lt.« 
$ft.4li 
SS.48 

3.5  48 


60  >t.it*-!i.  District  of  rolum>)i.'».  Oiiain,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands. 


School  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — Estimated 
ailotments  to  States  under  S.  1021.  title  I. 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  fiscal  year 
1962 


School  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — Estimated 
allotments  to  States  under  S.  1021,  title  I. 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  fiscal  year 
1962 — Continued 


.Amount 


X  States,  District 
of  Columbia, 
Americun  .'^amoa, 
Ouara,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Virgin 
Liland? 


Alabatna 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansa.* 

California ..... 

Colorado 

Connectinit 

Delaware. 

Fli 


Haw^l. 

Maho 

Illinois 

Indians 

Iowa 

Kaniuis 

Kt-iitucky 

Loui..<iana 

Maine 

Marybnd 

Masstichusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minne^ta 

Missiftiippi 

.Missouri 

Montana 

Kebnsfika 

Nevada 

N»'w  Hampshire. 

Ni'W  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Nfw  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  I>.»kota..  , 


$860, 001,  on 


24,005,156 

1,111,660 

7, 405, 140 

12, 867.  468 

46,230,357 

8,896,358 

\  215.  .540 

1.239,901 

21,9-23.016 

-28. 045,  8M 

3,739,329 

4,408.622 

31,516.867 

22, 781, 255 

14.386,515 

11,111,415 

21. 409. 762 

-2-2. 20-2, 960 

5. 175,  297 

13,681,203 

14, 780, 751 

37, 928,  701 

18,306.829 

17. 480. 858 

18,  530, 779 

3.888,736 

7. 357, 227 

1,040,292 

2, 726. 162 

16,  592,  271 

6,370.606 

40.662,380 

33,751,156 

4,  .135,574 


Amount 
tier 

school- 
age  (5  to 

17  in- 
clusive) 

child 

($) 


$18  54 

26.70 
18.  .53 
'21. 84 
27.79 

12.  4.5 
19.09 

9.26 
10.  ,59 
19.30 
2.5.61 
21.74 
23.83 
13.11 
18.  7.-. 
'20  41 
20.20 
25.86 
•24.  3.5 
21.84 
17  23 
13.38 
17.65 
20.67 
-'7.79 
18.09 
30.80 
30.  05 

13.  (>!♦ 
19.47 
11.98 
24.32 

ia9o 
•a;.  41 

26.30 


mate 
(1) 

.Amount 

(2) 

.\  mount 

.tchool- 
age  (5  to 

17  ID- 

Skisive) 
cMl<l 

Ohio 

$M.  517, 808 
12,002,078 

9,Oai71 
44,096,417 

.3.  433,  .585 
20,388,967 

4,450,796 
23.-526.845 
.58.063.833 

6.321.123 

2,083.288 
33.888.278 
1Z09«,374 
l%M3,0a3 
3a  081,484 

1. 788. 563 

I.S8S.588 

104.541 

500.247 

21,003,7.54 

277.915 

$16. 16 

Oklahotna 

22.50 

Oregon 

19  49 

Pennsylvania 

16.96 

HlKMle  Island  

.^uth  Carolina 

17.08 
27  79 

South  Dakota 

23.00 

Tennessee 

25  30 

Te.\as 

Ttah 

31.84 
23.67 

Vermont 

23  14 

Virginia 

23.65 

Wtt.shlngton 

West  Virginia  . 

17.73 
34  60 

Wiacon-sin 

10.61 

Wyoming 

19  99 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 

9.36 
27  79 

Guam  

27.79 

Puerto  Rico 

37  79 

Virgin  liibiMds     .          .  . 

27  79 

Mr.  CLARK      Mr.  President,   I  have 

listened  with  great  interest  to  the  col- 
l(xiuy  between  my  good  friends  from  New 
York  and  Oregon.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  who  labored  arduously  in 
an  effort  to  get  as  much  unanimity  both 
in  the  subcommittee  and  within  the  full 
committee  as  was  possible,  in  view  of  the 
radically  different  views  as  to  what  the 
formula  should  be.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement  of  my  own  point  of 
view. 


In  the  f\rst  place.  I  believe  we  must 
handle  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  in 
the  last  analysis,  on  an  empirical  basis. 
There  is  no  "pat"  formula  whirh  meets 
all  cases  and  all  equities.  In  the  end  we 
must  attempt  to  deal  as  justly  as  we  can 
with  the  needs  of  all  of  the  50  States. 

We  found,  when  we  went  from  the 
subcommittee  to  the  full  committee,  that 
the  formula  which  we  had  adopted  ap- 
peared grossly  unfair  to  the  States  of 
Rhode  Lsland.  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York.  At  least  so  it 
seemed  to  a  majority  of  us  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  full  committee.  We, 
therefore,  adjusted  the  formula  in  order 
to  provide  what  some  of  us  felt  was  a 
fair  distribution  to  those  States. 

We  found  also  that  we  had  to  make 
special  provision  for  Alaska,  because  no 
formula  would  fairly  fit  that  State.  I 
am  of  the  view  that  we  did  an  injustice 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  By  a  floor 
amendment  later  this  week  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  remedy  that  situation. 

I  believe  in  the  end  we  arrived  at  the 
fairest  formula  that  men  of  good  will, 
earnestly  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  just  solu- 
tion, were  able  to  evolve.  In  saying  that. 
I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  criticize, 
expressly  or  imphedly,  the  strongly-held 
view  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  the 
foundation,  as  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopir),  and  later 
picked  up  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr  JavitsI  with  his  customary 
vigilance  and  ability,  is  not  a  workable 
formula,  and  does  not  have  much  to  be 
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said  for  It.  Clearly  it  does.  They  have 
one  way  of  handling  the  problem.  We 
have  another. 

I  wish  to  make  the  Record  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  on  the  full  committee  paid 
very  careful  attention  to  the  formula  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  We  concluded 
that  ours  was  better.  Our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  may  disagree.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  do.  I  honor  their 
sincerity  and  their  belief.  However,  this 
is  an  honest  effort  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem  in  the  be.st  way  we  can  do  it. 

Let  me  say  also  that  there  was  a  great 
"to  do"  as  to  whether  all  school-age 
children  should  be  included  in  the 
formula,  as  was  done  last  year  in  the 
McNamara  bill,  and  as  had  been  done 
previously  on  a  number  of  occa.sions, 
although  I  have  not  made  axxj-  historical 
re.search  on  the  .«;ubject.  or  whether  the 
formula  should  include  only  the  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  public 
schools. 

A  very  plau.sible  case  can  be  made  for 
including  private  .<ichoolchildren.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  equally  (jood  arpument  can 
be  made  for  excl'idinK  them.  But.  m  the 
end.  whethf-r  we  include  them  or  ex- 
clude them.  I  submit  the  test  of  the 
formula  i.s  whether  on  the  whole,  em- 
pirically, it  meeUs  the  test  of  fair-minded 
men  as  being  a  pretty  good  way  of 
handling  a  very  difficult  problem,  to 
which  there  is  no  ideal  solution. 

I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  that  pretty 
good  way,  because  we  have  met  two 
tests:  First,  is  our  solution  a  national 
solution?  Does  it  recocnize  the  fact  that 
education  is  a  national  problem?  The 
child  growing  up  in  Mis-si.ssippi  may  ma- 
ture and  live  in  Pennsylvania  during  his 
or  her  working  life  Therefore,  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have  a  reai  na- 
tional interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
child  from  Mississippi  is  as  well  educated 
as  is  po.ssible  to  arrange  through  the  help 
of  as  much  Federal  aid  to  education  as 
It  is  po.ssible  to  get  Congress  to  pass  and 
the  President  to  sign. 

Whether  we  arrive  at  the  f\pures  on 
the  basis  of  all  children  of  school  age  or 
only  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  public  schools,  the  end  result  is 
a  substantial  amount  of  equalization, 
and  the  children  from  the  poorer 
States,  on  a  per  capita  income  basis,  get 
substantially  more.  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Oregon  if  my  recollection  is  not 
correct  that  m  one  m.stance.  at  least. 
they  would  get  3^2  times  as  much  as  the 
children  of  the  richest  State,  which  I 
believe  to  be  Connecticut. 

Mr   MORSE.    Tliat  us  correct, 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  would  not  get  as 
much  more  as  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
or  my  friend  from  New  York  would  like 
to  see  th(^m  get.  However.  I  believe 
they  would  get  enough  more.  I  think 
the  formula  which  we  adopted  is  fair  to 
the  so-called  middle  income  States, 
where  there  is  also  a  substantial  differ- 
ential.   The  differential  is  not  as  great 


The  foi-mula  could  have  been  changed 
around  to  make  it  work  some  other  way. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  rec- 
ord, for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  read  it.  that  those  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee  and  on  the  full  committee 
who  are  responsible  for  the  bill  reported 
to  the  Senate  felt  that  we  had  earnestly 
and  conscientiously  achieved  a  fair  re- 
sult, which  we  now  present  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  with  some  pride 
of  authorship. 

We  regret  that  our  friends  from  Ken- 
tucky and  New  York  do  not  agree  with 
us.  We  honor  Uieir  position.  However, 
this  is  a  standard  which  we  are  content 
to  place  before  the  Senate  for  its  deter- 
mination. 

If  it  is  possible  for  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  resent  a  little  what  some 
members  of  the  press  liave  been  saying 
about  the  action  of  the  committee.  I 
should  like  to  make  very  clear  that  we 
did  not,  as  has  been  charged  in  some 
newspapers,  doctor  the  bill  to  get  votes 
from  the  South.  Whatever  doctoring 
was  done  was  to  make  it  fairer  to  States 
in  the  North — New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts.  We  thought  the  earlier 
formula  was  unjust. 

Pennsylvania  fares  well  under  this 
formula.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stated,  it  fares  better  under 
this  formula  than  it  would  fare  under 
any  other  formula.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  the  formula  is  fair  and  just  to 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make  for  the  extra  millions  of  dollars 
which  would  come  to  my  State  because 
of  the  adoption  of  this  particular 
formula. 

I  think  I  know  .something  about  the 
educational  needs  of  my  State,  having 
just  spent  a  year  sernng  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Governor's  Commission  for 
Education.  I  as.sure  Senators  that 
there  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in  Penn.sylvania 
who  does  not  need  every  nickel  of  this 
relatively  minor  amount  of  Federal  aid 
which  the  bill,  if  pas-sed.  would  give  him. 
TTiat  IS  equally  true  of  the  l>oys  and 
girls  of  eveiT  one  of  the  other  49  States. 
I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  what 
the  bill  means  to  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
happy  about  the  money  our  State  would 
get. 

I  wish  we  could  get  more  I  feel  that 
in  the  years  to  come  the  program  will 
have  to  be  expanded,  not  curtailed. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  not  in  a  position  to  say, 
because  hi.s  modesty  prevents  him  from 
saying  it.  I  can  testify  that  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  in  no  way  advocated 
this  formula  merely  l)ecause  his  State 
would  fare  l>etter  under  the  formula 
than  it  would  fare  under  either  the  aver- 
age daily  attendancje  formula  of  the 
original  S.  1021  or  under  the  Cooper- 
Javits  formula. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
worked  diligently  during  our  executive 
session.s — and  we  worked  long  and  hard 
on  this  question.    For  more  than  2  hours. 


late  one  afternoon,  we  talked  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  experts  from  his  depart- 
ment in  an  informal  conference. 

In  fact,  as  the  Record  will  show,  we 
recessed  a  committee  meeting,  and  we 
gave  full  notice  to  the  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  table  that  we  were 
taking  the  recess  so  that  we  could  have 
a  conference  with  the  spokesmen  for 
the  administration.  Throughout  that 
conference  and  throughout  all  my  con- 
versations with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania withm  the  subcommittee,  he 
continued  to  say.  over  and  over  again, 
that  what  he  wanted  was  what  would 
prove  to  be  a  most  fair,  a  most  equitable, 
and  a  most  just  formula.  Whatever  that 
turned  out  to  be.  that  was  what  he  would 
favor.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  he  ap- 
proached his  work  on  the  committee. 

After  we  consulted  with  the  experts, 
we  concluded  that  this  formula,  which 
was  the  same  as  the  formula  contained 
in  the  McNamara  bill  last  year,  in  prin- 
ciple, was  the  one  which  would  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  justice  to  the  States 
as  a  whole. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  what  he  did  about  the  effect 
of  the  formula  on  the  Southern  States. 
I  join  with  liim  m  his  comment  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  newspaper  articles 
which  have  been  published.  We  did  not 
make  a  political  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  did  not  cut  this  cloth  in  order 
to  fit  a  political  pattern.  We  cut  the 
cloth  to  fit  what  we  thought  were  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  States.  We  cut  the 
cloth  in  an  endeavor  to  make  certain 
that  we  did  not  skimp  in  any  way  on  any 
part  of  the  garment  as  it  affected  any 
particular  State,  or  against  the  interest 
of  that  State. 

I  think  that  when  we  consider  the  so- 
called  3-to-l  ratio  in  respect  to 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  are  still  giving  them  a 
full  measure  of  support.  I  speak  re- 
spectfully about  some  of  the  same  South - 
em  States.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  ix>inted 
out  that  m  terms  of  economic  wealth, 
some  10  of  the  20  lowest  States  really 
have  not  made  a  contribution  on  the 
basis  of  their  limited  ability  to  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  contributions  and  edu- 
cational needs  that  have  been  made  to 
the  group  of  States  in  the  middle.  We 
must  be  fair  to  the  group  of  States  in 
the  middle.  It  was  our  opinion  that 
the  other  formula  did  not  do  that;  that 
the  formula  which  we  have  adopted  is 
the  one  which  is  the  most  just  and  equi- 
table.    Tliat  is  why  it  was  adopted. 

I  thought  the  Record  should  shew 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. As  I  have  told  him  personally. 
I  wish  to  tell  him  now  on  the  record.  I 
shall  always  appreciate  the  hard  work, 
the  long  hours,  and  the  devotion  he  gave 
to  the  work  of  our  committee,  which  has 
reported  what  I  believe  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  formula. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  kind  and  gracious 
comments,  undeserved  though  I  believe 
thein    to   be.    In    the    interest    of    the 
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accuracy  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  make 
a  slight  addition  or  refinement  to  what 
I  said  earlier,  when  I  referred  to  the 
ratio  of  3'2  to  1  between  Connect- 
icut and  Mississippi.  I  was  converting 
into  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance from  the  formula  which  we  finally 
adopted,  which  was  based  on  all  school- 
ase  children.  If  we  take  all  school-age 
children,  no  State  will  receive  more  than 
3  times  as  much  per  child  as  any  other 
State:  but  if  we  eliminate  private  school 
children — and  we  had  before  us  for- 
mulas and  statistics  which  enabled  us 
to  do  that — then  we  find  actually,  in 
tei-ms  of  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance, a  3'2-to-l  ratio. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   from   Pennsylvania   yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  always  felt 
there  was  a  national  responsibility  for 
education,  and  I  have  voted  for  distribu- 
tion formulas  which  gave  a  larger  Fed- 
eral grant  to  States  having  low  per  capita 
incomes,  instead  of  standing  out  for 
equal  per  capita  grants  among  the 
States.  I  have  done  this  despite  the  fact 
that  my  own  State.  Illinois,  is  one  of 
seven  or  eight  States  having  the  highest 
per  capita  income.  So  I  think  this  policy 
is  correct  for  the  reasons  which  have 
been  stated  this  afternoon:  namely,  that 
education  is  a  national  responsibility: 
and  that  because  the  population  is 
mobile,  and  moves  from  low-income 
Stat.-s  to  high-income  States,  in  order 
to  protect  our  future  citizens,  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  raise  the  educational  levels  in 
the  low-income  States  from  whence  labor 
comes. 

I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  I  can 
accept  a  3-to-l  ratio.  In  times  past,  the 
ratio  has  been  2  to  1.  I  have  accepted 
that  ratio,  but  a  3-to-l  ratio  is  pretty 
rough. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  original  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion was  for  a  2-to-l  ratio']' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  it  was.  It  was  ten- 
tative: and  it  excluded  private  school 
children.  That  argument  can  be  made 
up  and  down  several  hills  and  vales. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  regardless  of 
whether  we  count  children  in  public 
schools  or  count  all  school  children,  the 
ratio  was  roughly  2  to  1 :  that  is.  we 
ranged  from  33  to  66  on  the  scale. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  Jhm)^.  it  was  2 '2  to  1. 
according  to  what  Mr.  Lee.  our  staff 
assistant,  tells  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.     2^>  to  1. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Then  it  has  been 
raised  to  3  to  1? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  been  raised  to 
3  to  1  on  the  basis  of  including  all  school 
children. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  effect  of  raising  the  ratio  from  2  or 
2'2  to  1  to  3  to  1  has  been  to  cause  a 
dilution  through  taking,  as  the  basis  of 
computation,  all  children  of  school  age 
rather  than  all  public  school  children? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  depends  on  what  the 
Senator  means  by  dilution 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  States  having  higher 
income  p>er  capita  tend  to  be  also,  do  they 


not.  the  States  having  a  high  percentage 
of  students  in  private  and  parochial 
.schools'' 

Mr  CLARK.  The  generality  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  certain  specific  excep- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know :  but  is  it  not 
true  that  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Illinois  have  a  very  high  percentage 
of  students  in  private  schools? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Although  it  seems  curi- 
ous. I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI  will  bear  out  the  statement 
that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  fare 
quite  differently.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
why.  because  both  States  have  large 
numbers  of  private  school  children. 
However.  New  York  makes  out  worse 
than  Pennsylvania  despite  that  fact,  be- 
cause. I  suppose,  the  over-all  per  capita 
income  is  higher  in  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Apparently  it  is  the 
question  of  the  relationship  between  in- 
come and  children  of  school  age  which 
produces  this  mathematical  difference 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
.strange  as  that  seemed  to  me  when  I 
read  the  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  odd.  because  ac- 
tually the  State  which  gets  the  worst 
deal  under  the  formula  adopted  by  the 
committee  is  Connecticut,  which  has 
an  enormous  number  of  private  school 
children. 

I  must  inform  my  friend  that  the 
complications  of  these  mathematics  are 
somewhat  beyond  my  comprehension. 
Therefore,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  believe  we 
have  to  regard  this  matter  empirically: 
and  when  we  regard  it  empirically,  I  be- 
lieve that  on  the  whole  it  is  rather  fair 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ob- 
jected to  my  use  of  the  verb  "dilute  '. 
Let  me  say.  then,  that  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  ratio  between  the  poorer 
States  and  the  wealthier  States  has  been 
mitigated  by  giving  the  public  schools  an 
allowance  for  the  children  who  are  not 
attending  public  schools. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  some  extent  that  is 
correct.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  the 
middle-income  States. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  so  that  he  can  discuss 
that  aspect  of  the  matter,  on  which  no 
doubt  he  is  better  qualified  to  speak  than 
am  I. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  shall  submit  the  fig- 
ures later  on.  and  perhaps  I  shall  supple- 
ment them  tomorrow. 

But  in  making  a  comparison  as  be- 
tween the  administration's  bill  and  the 
new  bill,  we  find  that  under  the  original 
Senate  bill  1021.  which  was  based  up>on 
daily  average  attendance  in  public 
schools,   the   total   amount  of   prop>osed 


funds  was  $666  million,  and  Illinois 
would  have  received  $23,210,000,  or  $15 
per  student. 

Under  Senate  bill  1021  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  amount  of  money  is 
$850  million,  instead  of  $666  million: 
and  with  the  formula  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  school  population  be- 
tween ages  5  and  17.  and  including  both 
private  school  children  and  public  school 
children,  Illinois  would  receive  $31,516.- 
867.  which  would  be  only  $13.11  per  stu- 
dent, in  contrast  to  the  $15  under  the 
administration's  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  However,  that  includes 
many  children  who  are  not  in  the  public 
schools.  I  believe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  it  takes  into  account — and  this  is 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Illinois — 
parochial  school  children,  who  consti- 
tute 22  5  percent  of  all  school  children. 
So  I  point  out  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
provides  any  unfair  discrimination 
against  Illinois. 

The  next  figure — I  do  not  now  have  it 
at  hand,  but  I  shall  get  it  for  the  Sena- 
tor— will  show  how  much  Illinois  would 
receive  under  both  bills,  I  shall  have 
that  information  for  the  Senator  very 
soon,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result,  because  it  shows  that  the 
bill  will  not  work  to  a  very  serious  dis- 
advantage for  Illinois.  But  first  I  wish 
to  check  the  figures. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  A  large  part  of  in- 
crease from  $23  million  to  $31  million  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
total  authorization  from  $666  million  to 
$850  million  a  year,  because  that  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  one-fourth,  and 
that  in  itself  would  raise  the  share  of 
Illinois  by  about  $6  million  a  year. 

■Very  frankly.  I  am  somewhat  dissatis- 
fied with  this  proposal  to  devote  to  the 
public  schools,  funds  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  attend  private 
schools,  not  public  schools. 

Mr  CLARK  I  must  say  that  I  share 
some  of  the  Senator's  concern  in  that 
regard      But  we  have  done  that  before 

Mr  DOUGLt^S  Last  year  I  voted  for 
the  Lausche  amendment,  which  under- 
took to  change  the  method  of  computa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  agree  that  this  is 
somewhat  of  a  change.  But  before  the 
Senator  makes  up  his  mind  on  that  basis. 
I  ask  him — and  I  know  he  will — to  test 
this  matter  pragmatically,  and  to  re- 
member that  the  CooE>er-Javits  amend- 
ment, for  which  a  rather  strong  case  can 
be  made,  although  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  the  committee,  would  have 
made  a  differential  of  6  to  1  as  between 
the  poorer  States  and  the  richer  States. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  he  cer- 
tainly demonstrates  a  great  degree  of 
national  concern  when  he  proposes  to 
alter  the  formula  still  more  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  wealthier  States.  I 
wish  to  say  that  his  capacity  for  absorb- 
ing punishment  from  the  electorate  is 
even  greater  than  I  thought  it  would  be. 

But  I  must  say  I  think  there  is  a  limit, 
somewhere,  to  the  degree  to  which  one 
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can  compel  the  wealthier  States  to  raise 
the  educational  level  of  the  poorer 
States.  I  think  there  is  a  responsibility 
for  us  to  ask  the  wealthier  States  to  help 
education  in  the  poorer  ones;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  whether  it 
should  be  at  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  I  am 
uncertain:  and  I  am  astounded  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  ratio  of  6  to  1. 

When  I  came  on  the  floor.  I  was  under 
the  belief  that  the  Javits  formula  would 
diminish  the  differential.  But  now  I 
find,  if  I  correctly  understand  the  pro- 
posal, that  the  differential  will  be  in- 
creased. 

I  hoped  that  I  might  support  the  Javits 
amendment.  But  if  the  facts  in  regard 
to  it  are  as  they  have  been  stated.  I  shall 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS      Mr.  President 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor 

Mr.  EHDUGLAS.  I  am  sorry  I  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr,  President.  I  shall 
yield  after  I  say  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  examine  the  figures  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  give  to  him.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  find  that  inso- 
far as  Illinois  is  concerned,  the  ratio  is 
a  little  less  than  3  to  1. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  now 
have  some  flguies  which  I  wish  to  give 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  They  are 
based  on  the  $850  million  total  and  on 
calculations  based  on  average  daily  at- 
tendance. Let  us  now  assume  that  we 
had  taken  the  original  administration 
bill,  and  that  instead  of  having  a  total 
of  $666  millio!!,  the  total  was  $850  mil- 
lion, based  ufton  average  dail.v  attend- 
ance. With  tlie  total  $850  million,  based 
upon  the  average  daily  attendance,  in 
accordance  with  the  original  bill,  Illi- 
nois would  have  received  $21,574,236, 
figured  on  the  basis  of  public  school 
students  in  Illinois  alone. 

But  if  the  total  were  $850  million,  with 
both  public  s<;hool  students  and  private 
school  students  considered  in  making 
the  calculat  on,  although  with  the 
money  going  only  to  the  public  schools, 
Illinois  would  receive  $31,516,867.  or.  in 
round  numbers,  $10  million  more.  So 
it  does  not  follow,  as  I  analyze  these  sta- 
tistics, that  tlie  difference  is  due  entirely 
to  the  difference  or  the  increase  in  the 
appropriation  recommended.  By  in- 
cluding in  the  calculation  the  private 
school  students — who,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  consttuted  approximately  22.5 
percent  of  the  total  .school  p>opulation  in 
Illinois — the  change  in  the  formula  is 
to  the  advantage  of  Illinois. 

Mr  DOUC^LAS  Personally.  I  am 
very  dubious  whether  any  State  should 
take  advantage  of  such  a  formula,  be- 
cause it  is  us  ng  the  high  proE>ortion  of 
students  in  private  and  parochial  schools 
to  further  build  up  the  public  schools. 

But  on  the  question  of  having  a  ratio 
of  2  to  1  or  ;i  ratio  of  3  to  1,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  times  past  the  furthest  we 
have  gone  has  been  a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  staff  advise  me 
that  the  ratio  was  3  to  1  in  Senate  bill 


8.  the  McNamara  bill  of  last  year,  when 
that  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  ratio  in 
the  Hill-Burton  Act? 

Mr.  MORSE.     It  is  5   to   1. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  think  the 
spread  was  so  great. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  here 
and  now,  as  one  who  has  supported 
larger  amounts  for  poorer  States,  that 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  can- 
not go. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  agree. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  I  am  surprised  to 
learn  that  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
the  ratio  is  5  to  1.  I  think  we  should 
consider  changing  that  formula  when 
the  matter  again  comes  before  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  comes  up  for  reelec- 
tion next  year,  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  supported  the  revi- 
sion because  it  reduces  the  latio  in  re- 
spect to  the  so-called  c>oorer  States  over 
what  the  Cooper-Javits  amendment 
would  provide. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  All  I  can  say,  then, 
is  that  it  is  less  bad  than  the  Cooper- 
Javits  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Second,  the  fact  that 
we  passed  this  formula  last  year  in  S.  8 
augured  well  for  its  acceptance  this 
year,  because  we  thrashed  it  out  then. 
It  was  fair  then.  I  think  it  is  fair  now. 
I  think  the  change  from  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  more  equitable  for 
the  other  States,  including  Illinois, 
when  we  adopt  a  formula  ..^ere  which 
is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  Illinois, 
if  we  start  with  the  assumption  that 
the  3-to-l  ratio  is  equitable:  and  it  is 
that  assumption  that  the  Senator  chal- 
lenges. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  had  better  get  the  figures  straight, 
because  there  is  some  misconception 
about  them.  The  relative  ratio  between 
the  Javits-Cooper  fonnula  and  this 
formula  comes  out  to  about  the  same. 

The  reason  is  that  we  started  from  a 
higher  base  in  our  formula,  whereas  the 
committee  formula  started  from  a 
lower  base.  In  the  committee  formula, 
the  lowest  figure  is  $9.26  per  student  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  highest  is  $27.74 
per  student  in  Mississippi.  This  is  a  ra- 
tio of  3  to  1.  In  the  Cooper-Javits 
formula,  the  lowest  is  $20  and  the  high- 
est, for  Mississippi,  is  $65.40.  The  next 
figure  is  $59.19. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  difference.  I  do  not  expect  to  ab- 
sorb all  that  punishment,  because  the 
facts  do  not  justify  it.  Tht  difference 
is  a  philosophic  difference.  Whatever 
the  Senate  decides,  we  will  hold  the 
banner  aloft  in  getting  the  bill  passed. 

Under  our  concept,  it  is  the  States  in 
the  middle  level  which  do  not  do  as  well, 
whereas  in  the  committee's  concept  it 
is  the  States  in  the  middle  level  which 
do  better. 

Under  our  concept,  we  have  the  flat 
sum  of  $20  per  student.    The  higher  in- 


come States  do  somewhat  better  and 
the  lower  income  States  do  somewhat 
better  in  total,  rather  than  in  ratio, 
whereas  in  the  committed'  bill  less  money 
goes  to  the  higher  income  States  and 
the  lower  income  States. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  the  proposition 
of  higher  income  States  helping  the 
lower  income  States,  and  there  must  be 
a  greater  incentive.  I  am  not  satisfied 
we  are  doing  all  we  should  do  in  terms 
of  incentive.  That  is  way  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  incentive  idea.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  for  the  record  that  the  dif- 
ference comes  out  of  somebody.  Some- 
body is  always  paying,  no  matter  what 
foi-mula  is  fixed.  The  difference  is  in 
balance  as  between  the  two  formulas, 
the  committee  concept  giving  more  to 
the  middle  income  States  than  would 
the  Cooper-Javits  formula. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  very  interesting 
arithmetical  anomaly  has  appeared. 
The  committee  formula  results  in  a  dif- 
ference of  between  $9  and  $27.  The 
formula  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
creates  a  difference  of  between  $20  and 
$65.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  must  be  providing 
a  much  greater  amount  of  money  in 
order  to  give  more  to  the  low-income 
States  and  more  to  the  high-income 
States.  That  is  a  piece  of  mathematical 
legerdemain  which  would  do  credit  to 
Houdini 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New- 
York  is  providing  less  money  by  some 
$250,000  over  the  3  years,  because  under 
our  proposal,  it  is  only  the  public  schools 
which  would  be  covered,  and  under  our 
proposal  there  are  more  States  by  far 
that  get  the  flat  sum  of  $20  than  under 
the  committee  pror>osal.  So  the  mathe- 
matics develop  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  add  this  probably  to  the  further 
confusion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
until  he  has  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
tables.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, as  he  studies  •  the  tables  over- 
night— and  he  is  a  Senator  who  does  his 
bookwork — that  it  is  not  only  the  first 
year  we  should  be  talking  about.  We 
should  also  be  taking  a  look  at  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years.  In  my  judgment, 
the  so-called  Morse  formula  is  preferable 
to  the  Cooper-Javits  formula  because  in 
the  second  and  third  years,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  will  be  found,  under  the 
Cooper-Javits  formula,  that  some  of  the 
poorer  States  get  an  increase  in  the  ratio 
beyond  3  to  1. 

The  Morse  formula  has  a  tendency  to 
maintain  more  nearly  a  level,  so  it  re- 
mains more  constant  in  the  second  and 
third  years  than  under  the  Coop>er- 
Javits  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  tables 
from  the  committee  report  bearing  on 
this  point,  in  addition  to  the  tables  I 
suggested  a  few  minutes  ago  be  inserted 
in  the  Record,  showing  the  comparison 
of  the  two  formulas. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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VMinuUed  alloimenta  to  Stales  under  S.  1021,  liiU  I,  as  amended  by  commilUe,  May  11,  1961:  Fitcal  year  1062  ' 


Ptate 

a) 

Amount 
(2) 

Ammint 
per  scfaool- 

MB(6tO 

ITTtadu- 

siye)  child 

(3) 

PeroBnt 
of  total 
antbor- 
ixBtlon 

(4) 

eutv 
a) 

AnKninI 
(2) 

IWMbool- 

•ce  <Sto 

17.  Inclu- 

■ive)  child 

(8) 

PWMBt 

Of  total 
aathor- 
iMttea 

(4) 

50  Stiit«.  Dutrict  of  Colimihia,  Ameri- 

$850,000,000 

$18.54 

100.00 

N«t)nuiks  

$7. 357.  227 
1,040, '292 
^  7*1, 162 

i«,a8a,27i 

40.652,380 
88.761,156 

4.686^874 
89.517.803 
12. 002. 078 

*0«.171 
44.026,417 

8,433.  !»5 
aa  398,  967 

4.45M.  796 
23,526,845 
88,083.883 

8^881.183 

8,088,8n 
28,808,278 
IZ  976. 374 
IZ  91S.  602 
20.U2l.4M 

1.783.668 

1.566,888 
194.641 

ann.247 

21.08B.7M 
277.915 

$30  06 
13.  «< 
10.47 
11.98 
21-22 
10.90 
26.41 
25.20 
16.16 
22.50 
19. « 
16.56 

\T.tm 

27.7V 
23.60 
26.30 
31.84 
88.67 
22.16 
22.86 
17.73 
34.60 
19.61 
19L98 
9.28 
r  79 
27.79 
27  79 
27.79 

0  R7 

Navada 

12 

Ak 
Ab 

Ari 
Arl 
Ca 
Co 
("o 
I>« 
Fl< 

o«< 

lid 

I<li 

1111 

In< 

lu\ 

K 

Ke 

Ixj 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Virffin  Islands 

New  Hampflhirp .. . .... 

32 

khima                    

New  itTsey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

1  96 

.76 

24.006,156 

1.111,660 

7,406,140 

U,8C7,4«6 

46.230,367 

8.896,358 

5.  215,  540 

1, 230,  501 

21.023,016 

28,045,866 

3.  739. 329 

4.408,622 

31.516,867 

22.781,2M 

14.386.515 

11,111,415 

21.409,762 

22.202,9« 

5.175,297 

13,681,203 

14,  780, 751 

37.928,701 

18.305,829 

17.480.868 

18.520,779 

3,888,736 

26.70 
18.53 
21.84 
27.79 
12.46 
19.00 
9.26 
10.  S9 
19.30 
25.81 
21.74 
23.43 
13.11 
18.75 
20.41 
20.20 
25.Sfl 
24.  .Vi 
21 .  H4 
17.23 
18.38 
17.86 
2a  67 
27.79 
I&09 
20.80 

2.82 

.13 

.87 

1.51 

5.44 

10$ 

.61 

.15 

2.58 

3.30 

.44 

.51 

3.71 

2.68 

1  60 

1.31 

2.!a 

2.61 
.61 
1.61 
1.74 
4.47 
2.16 
2.06 
2.18 
.46 

laka. 

4.70 

North  CaroHm 

3  97 

North  Diikota 

58 

Ohio 

4.66 

ICTldO                    .  . ... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Perai>ylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

1.48 

1  06 

jriiUi - 

5.18 
40 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

2  40 

.52 

»ho . 

\\&.*        .... «-. ....... 

Tpnnfssoo                                                   

2  77 

Texas. _ 

ruh 

8.84 

jiuia                                      .      . 

.74 

Vermoat 

VlntlnJa. 

.25 
3.80 

Washington 

West  \>i:lnia 

I  53 

uisi.iiia 

1  53 

Wisconsin .„ 

2.88 

w'yomlng..  .  . . ...... 

21 

fcSS.'^*'hlMPltS                                .*•.   .........--..-. 

District  of  ColnmbJa. „ 

Aini>ri«nn  SKn>OA ,  , 

Guam 

Pnerto  Rico 

.18 

chi^^n        ....._................-...-....... 

.03 

M 
M 
M 
M 

nrx'Nota          ..  .... ..... . 

.06 

2  48 

<soiiri                                     . 

Virgin  I.olunds 

.08 

•  Allotnu-nf.^  sr^   ha.'w»<1  nr*>n  srhool-a>te   (5  to  17  Inrluslve)  population  with  no 
Diiinliniini  aJlotinint  p<r  pupil;  allotment  r^ttoo  with  limits  of  0.25  and  0.75;  allotraent 


ratio*  of  0.75  for  American  Samoa,  Ouain,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islanda;  aiid 

an  allotment  ratio  of  0.50  for  Alaska. 


EslimnU'd  allotments  to  States  under  S.  1021 —  Title  I,  based  upon  average  daily  attendance  in  public  achooh:  Fiscal  year  196t 


State 


Total. 


Abbaraa 

AJftska 

Arixona  

Arkansa.^ 

rall/omia 

Cok>r!itk> 

raniicclicut 

I>el:iware 

Fteridft. 

tJoontia 

lUwuli 

Irtsho  

liltnois 

Indiana 

loifa 

Kansas  „ 

Kentucky 

Ivouisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massjichusctts 

Mkhiiran 

Minnesota 

Mis.sjssippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nobruska 


State 
product 


$17. 026.  881 


$528,793 

18.500 

168,111 

no.  500 

.416,080 
192.  19fi 
124.212 

19.  250 
613.  467 
591, 162 

83,917 
100.989 
43-2.167 
455.344 
302.  y.'l 
253.657 
801.630 
408.726 
110,796 
241.066 
267,319 
726.084 
350,787 
371.250 
328.871 

78.386 
142.895 


State 
allotmeat 


$850,000,000 


$26,397,909 
923.540 
8,302,280 
14,002,858 
70,691318 
9.504.630 
6,300,795 
060,980 
25, 632, 818 
29.511.435 
4.184,234 
5.  041.  47S 
21,574,  23f) 
22,731,257 
16,122,138 
12.662,827 
19.  550.  586 
».  154,  431 
5,531.054 
12. 033.  772 
13.344,840 
3fi,  289.31'• 
17,  511.6611 
18,533.19.'; 
16.  417.  990 
3.913.112 
7. 133,  470 


Percent  of 

total  aa- 

tbofinolrai 


loaoo 


3.11 

.11 

.90 

1.6.5 

8.33 

1.13 

.73 

.11 

3.02 

3.47 

.40 

SO 

2.54 

2.67 

1.78 

1.49 

2.30 

2.37 

.66 

1  42 

1. 57 

4.27 

2.06 

2.18 

1.93 

.46 

.84 


StaU 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey — ... 

New  Mexico... ...„..„. . 

New  Vork . _. 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee ..___ ....__.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoniintt 

District  of  CoiumUa_ 

Ouam. ..... 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands . 

American  Samoa. 


State 
prodnct 


4fiv570 
3n9,  4T2 
141.  ^S8 
827.600 
749.363 

88.348 
771,666 
830,990 
190.  &«9 
7a>,  982 

30.756 
404,280 

87,608 

624.797 

,081,190 

IVM77 

30,206 
479.232 
306,356 
286,229 
311.905 

41.391 

27.000 

9,750 

382,500 

4.500 

3,760 


Plate 
allotment 


81,27^881 

2.834.834 
13.452,320 

7.071,718 
81,838.487 
37.408.998 

4.  I6&.8M 
38,821387 
10,022.  M6 

9.  512,  409 
35,888,183 

1,984,662 
20. 180,  500 

1X71 983 
26,108.434 
53.974,003 

7.  74^  801 

1.967,206 
23.  923,  771 
1.V203.6I7 
14.288,866 
15,5701 829 

2.066.288 

1,347,808 

48^780 

19, 094. 807 

234.646 

187,204 


Percent  of 

total  an- 

tborlntlon 


8.  IS 

.37 

1.38 

.88 

8.88 

4.41 

.48 

«.•« 

L88 

1  13 

4.38 

.31 

2.17 

.51 

1U8 

8.39 

.91 

.28 

2.M 

1.80 

1.68 

1.83 

.34 

.18 

.08 

125 


t  A1k>tmeiits  are  bastel  upon  aver.vge  ilaily  attcTt'lance  in  p'lhlic  schools  with  no 
mfeiim-im  allotment  per  pnpll;  allotment  ratios  with  limits  of  0.25  and  0.75;  allotment 


ratios  of  0.75  for  American  Samoa,  Cmam,  Puerto  Rico,  nn<l  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 
on  Hllotment  ratio  of  0  50  for  Alaska. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
clude my  statement  by  pointing  out  that 
the  two  figures  I  have  given  are  the  very 
maximum  relationship  in  the  third  year, 
and  that  there  is  no  greater  relationship 
a.s  between  the  States  in  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
I  propose. 


by  the  United  States;  and  to  consent  to  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico;  and 

S.  712.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  duplicates  In 
bronze  of  a  gold  medal  presented  to  Robert 
Frost  by  the  f*resldent  of  the  United  States. 


j  ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  SecretaiT  of  the  Senate  repKjrted 
that  on  today.  May  16,  1961,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S  104  An  act  to  waive  certain  restrictions 
ol  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with  respect 
to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the  State 


I 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MORSE.     Mr.   President,   in  ac- 


cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.> ,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  May  17, 
1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16,  1961: 

I>KPARTMENT  OF  THE  AlR  PORCK 

Brockway  McMillan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Diplomatic  and  Foeeign  ScavacK 
Thomas  S.  Estes.  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ofUcer  of  claas  1,  to  be  Ambaaaador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  oT 
Upper  Volta. 

Parker  T  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice oflScer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
now  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to  serve  con- 
currently  and   without  additional   compen- 
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satlon  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen. 

John  S  Baceau  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador ExtriiOrdlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Unlte<l  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  :iominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Mtiy  16,  1961: 

PuB.-ic  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

For  app>olntn.ent  as  indicated  : 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

Marvin  S.  Cash  .on  Louis  J  Oropallo 

Louis  S.  Oerber  Bernard  F   Rosenblum 

Dominick   J.   I^icovara 

To  be  surgeons 

Baruch  S  Blumt>erg  James  P.  Shortal 

Carleton  R   Dean  Chen  Tung  Sun 

Walter  H  Freygang,  Hugh  F  Williamson 

Jr.  Harold   C.   Woodworth 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

Ray  A   Brlnkrr 
Vincent  A.  Di.'Scala 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeons 
Oharles  J   Donnelly       Harry  J  Kunstadter 
iMMlore  J  Jarin  Louis  L  Murzln 

To  be  dental  surgeon 

Stanley  Raynor 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 

Clarence  J   Fcldhake 
Jens  A  Jensen 
Daniel  J.  Weiiier 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 

Paul  P.  Woolrich 

To  be  pharmacists 

Cornelius  B  Kelly,  Jr 
Dwight  D  W«ndel 

To  be  senior  scientists 

Elwln  E.  Bennington     Robert  H  McCauley, 

William  F   Burtn  Jr. 

Leon  O.  Emlk  Herbert  F.  Schoof 

To  be  scientist 

Alberts  Perry 

To  be  santfarian.t 

George  J   Burton  Wilbert  R   McLean 

James  A  King  Stephen  Megreglan 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Earl  J.  Catcott 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Hilda  H    Palls 
Elsie  K    Y    Ho 
Ovella  Wlnstcad 

7o  be  dietitians 
Rebecca  T   Crockett 
Margaret  L    Smith 

To  be  therapists 

Martha  D.  Collins 
Edith  W    Palmer 

To  be  health  seriHces  officers 
Louisa  E  Haas  Elsa  J    Nelson 

Stanley  I    Hlrsch  Albert  E.  Rhudy 

Max  T.  McKee 

For   permanent   promotions   as   Indicated: 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
William  J.  Atkinson     Robert  J.  Warren 
John  R   Baugh  Frederick  V.  C.  Feath- 

Oeorge  T   Harding,  Jr.     erstone 
Otto  L   Loehden 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
James  W.  Knowles 


To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 

Joseph  L.  Mlnkln 

For  appointment  as  Indicated: 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Paul  H.  Black  Fred  Goriitein 

Sherman  M.  Welssman  Jack  Zusman 

To  be  senior  assistant  denta.  surgeons 

James  E   Hamner  III    Milton  E    Schaefer 
Sherman  L.  Cox  Loren  F    Mills 

To  be  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Robert  J   McCune  Lloyd  K.  Croft 

Philip  M.  Ughtbody      Kenton  E.  Nesblt 


Irwin  Blumenthal 
David  R    Madsen 
Steve  D    Hunsaker 
Richard  E.  Adams 
Bryant  G   Speed 
James  D    Ashm.-in 
Darrel  D.  Lee 
James  N.  Franklin 


Merwyn  C'.  Crump 
Maurice  A.  Correy 
Wayne  E.  Stroud 
David  Stevenson 
Gerald  C.  Stanley 
Kenneth  J.  Richter 
Robert  A.  Clalone 
Norman  L.  Clark 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

William  C.  Galegar 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

James  R.  Coleman 
John  N  English 
John  A  Frlerson 

To   be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 


G  Lee  Christensen 
Fred  M  Relfl 
Max  E  Burchett 
John  K  Carswell 
Samuel  B.  McKee 
James  H  Eagen 
Howard  J  Edde 
John  E  Hagan  III 
John  M.  Leach 


Russel  H   Wyer 
William  A   Felslng,  Jr 
John  D.  C.em 
Louis  J.  B:reimhur8t 
Robert  L   Bolin.  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Reeves 
James  V.  \Vasklewlcz 
Stuart  F.  .'Somers 
Carl  H  Jotinson 


To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 

Robert  P.  Botts  William  A    Prlester,  Jr. 

Allan  C.  Pier  Philip  H.  (:k)leman 

Klrby  I.  Campbell 

To  be  assistant  veterinary  officers 

John  O  Iversen  W'lUiam  B.  Henry,  Jr. 

Billy  E.  Hooper  Wendell  E.  Johnson 

Robert  G.  Scholtens 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  words  of  the  Master,  Matthew  28 : 
20:  Lo,  I  ajn  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  Thou 
art  here  with  us  in  the  fellowship  of 
prayer  and  in  the  faith  whicli  calls  upon 
Thee  for  guidance  in  pursuiiig  the  ways 
of  reason  and  righteousness. 

May  our  minds  and  hearts  be  ani- 
mated and  aglow  with  the  comradeship 
and  counsel  of  our  blessed  lord  for  we 
humbly  acknowledge  that  our  finite  wis- 
dom is  so  fallible  and  our  insight  so 
limited. 

Grant  that  we  may  feel  the  urgency  of 
Thy  divine  appeal  to  give  ourselves  as 
partners  and  fellow  workers  in  the  great 
struggle  against  aggression,  injustice, 
and  inhumanity. 

Show  us  how  we  may  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  good  will  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  and  may  the 
visions  and  hopes  which  we  cherish  of  a 
world  of  peace  and  brotherhood  soon  be 
attained  and  fulfilled. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H  J  Res  143  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
1961  in  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of  that 
month  as  National  Transportation  Week. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1619.  An  act  to  authorize  adjustments 
in  accounts  of  outstanding  old-series  cur- 
rency, and  for  other  purposes 

S.  1852  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  GATHINGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  7030 1  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Aj- 
kansas? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Yes.  This  legisla- 
tion is  exactly  the  same  legislation  as 
the  House  and  Senate  approved  in  1958. 
when  we  had  a  similar  flood  condition. 
This  permits  farmers  in  flooded -out 
areas  to  move  their  allotment  of  acreage 
to  higher  ground.  It  will  not  increase 
the  acreage  by  1  acre,  but  it  will  per- 
mit them  to  have  an  income  m  1961, 
continue  their  operations  and  liquidate 
their  indebtedness.  A  large  area  is 
flooded  with  water.  This  winter  and 
spring  has  been  exceptionally  cold  and 
wet.  Our  farmers  have  exi>erienced  dif- 
ficulty and  disaster  in  3  of  the  last  4 
crop  years. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  This  applies  just  to 
1961.  and  there  is  no  cost  whatever  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  apphes  to  1961 
onb'  and  there  is  no  cost  involved. 
This  is  emergency  legislation  that  is 
needed  immediately.  If  cotton  is  not 
planted  before  May  20  the  chances  are 
little  yield  will  result. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  sec- 
tion 344(n,)  the  figures  "1958"  and  Inserting 
the  figures  "1961". 
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I  With  the  foHowing  committee  amend - 
menc: 

Stxlke  out  all  aiter  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  section  344(n)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjufltment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed. U  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  fig- 
ures '1958'  where  they  first  appear  therein 
and  Inserting  the  figures  '1961'  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  thereof 
and  Inserting:  'Any  farm  allotment  trans- 
ferred under  this  parsigraph  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  released  acreage  for  purposes  of  acre- 
age history  credits  under  sections  344 1 1 ,  8  ■ . 
344(m)  (2),  and  377  of  this  Act.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORE  "FREEDOM  RIDERS"— MER- 
I  CHANTS  OP  RACIAL  HATRED 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  so-called  "freedom  riders"  have  ob- 
tained their  goal.  Their  sole  purpose  in 
trespassing  upon  the  South  and  its  well 
established  and  understood  customs  was 
to  create  a  deplorable  and  disturbing 
situation.  This  they  have  done.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  southerner  who  under- 
stands the  problems  confronting  our 
people  to  sympathize  with  this  radical 
extremist  group  which  has  invaded  our 
State.  They  got  just  what  they  asked 
for. 

Every  decent  southerner  deplores  vio- 
lence in  this  case;  all  of  us  understand 
the  tremendous  aggravation  brought 
about  by  these  self-annointed  merchants 
of  racial  hatred. 

When  the  group  left  Washington  last 
week,  the  fanfare  and  publicity  mark- 
ing their  departure  made  it  clear  that 
their  motives  were  not  those  of  good 
will  and  racial  understanding.  They  de- 
liberately set  about  to  violate  the  laws 
of  Alabama. 


ELECTIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE 
,  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Elections 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OF  COM\nT- 
TEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSLXAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private 
Calendar  Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  individual  bill  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 


WORTHINGTON  OIL  REFINERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1414) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Worthington  Oil 
Refiners.  Inc. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMMETT  P.   DYER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1623) 
for  the  relief  of  Emmett  P.  Dyer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
application  for  old-age  Insurance  benefits 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sxir- 
vlvors  Insurance  In  February  195fl  by  fcn- 
mett  P  Dyer  (social  security  accoxint  num- 
bered 578-28-5162)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  filed  on  December  31.  1956;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  without 
requiring  a  further  application,  to  recom- 
pute his  primary  Insurance  amount  (ef- 
fective with  respect  to  monthly  insurance 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act)  on  the  basis  of 
such  filing  date  and  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 102(e)  (6)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1954  Such  reoomputatlon  shall 
not  be  deemed  vo  be  a  reoomputatlon  for 
the  purposes  of  section  215(f)  of  the  Social 
Seciorlty  Act. 

,  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOUIS  J.  ROSENSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  26«6) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Rosenstein. 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MAURICIA  REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3843) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR  AND  MRS.  JAMES  H. 
McMURRAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  hill  (HR  4872) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
McMurray. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELEN  TILFORD  LOWERY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1887) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  TUford  Lowery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
15  to  20.  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived  in  favor 
of  Helen  Tllford  Lowery.  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
and  her  claim  for  compensation  benefits  aris- 
ing out  of  radio  necrosis  of  both  feet  allegedly 
contracted  as  a  result  of  the  course  of  X-ray 
treatments  while  a  student  nurse  at  Freed- 
men's  Hospital.  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, from  1934  through  1938.  shall  be 
acted  upon  under  the  remaining  provisions 
of  such  Act  If  she  files  such  claim  with  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  within  the  six-month  period 
which  commences  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  benefits  shall 
accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  Its 
enactment  except  In  the  case  of  such  medical 
or  hospital  expenditures  which  may  be 
deemed  reimbursable. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BIG  SANDY  RANCHERL\. 
CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  1593) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  land  in  the  Big  Sandy 
Rancheria,  California,  and  to  accept 
other  land  In  exchange  therefor 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized.  In 
his  discretion,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  convey 
by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  a 
tract  of  land  described  as  the  north  half  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  north 
half  of  the  south  half  of  the  northwe.st 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  9,  township  10 
south,  range  23  east.  Mount  Diablo  meri- 
dian, California,  comprising  7  50  acres,  more 
M  less,  of  the  Big  Sandy  Rancheria,  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  accept  In  exchange  therefor 
a  conveyance  In  fee  simple  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Anaerloen  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  of  a  tract  of  land  described  as 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the 
north  half  of  the  north  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
Buuiheast  quarter  of  section  4.  township  10 
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south,  range  23  east,  Mount  Diablo  meridian, 
California,  comprising  12.50  acres,  mcM-e  or 
less. 

Sec.  2.  The  land  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  under  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Big  Sandy  Rancheria. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HELEN  IRMA  IMHOOF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  118)  for 
the  relief  of  Helen  Irma  Imhoof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Imml^atlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act  the  periods  of  time  Helen  Irma 
Imhoof  resided  abroad  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  residence  and 
physical  presence  in  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  a.nd 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD  W.  SCOTT  HI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <8.  126)  for 
the  relief  of  Edward  W.  Scott  III. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Edward  W  Scott  HI.  who  was 
born  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  on  May  25. 
1938.  of  an  American  citizen  mother,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  born  In  the  Canal 
Zone 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MICO   DELIC 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  138)  for 
the  relief  of  Mico  Delic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child  Mico  Dellc  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ell  Dellch,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  tlie  third  time,  and  psissed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HADJI  BENLEVI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  177)  for 
the  relief  of  Hswlji  Benlevl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

3e  it  eTiacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ImmlgratUm  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Hadjl  Benlevl  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Uf>on  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available:  Provided.  That  the  said  HadJl 
Benlevl  executes  and  files  with  the  Attorney 
General,  In  such  form  as  he  shall  require,  a 
written  waiver  of  all  rights,  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  immunities  under  any  law 
or  any  Executive  order  which  would  other- 
wise accrue  to  him  If  he  retains  this  occupa- 
tional status  as  a  treaty  trader. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MAH  JEW  NGEE 


ALESSANDRO    GELLHORN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  217)  for 
the  relief  of  Alessandro  Gellhom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Alessandro  Gellhom  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
323  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


ERICA  BARTH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  277)  for 
the  relief  of  Erica  Barth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.^idei  ation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALPO  FRANSSILA  CRANE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  285)   for 

the  relief  of  Alpo  Franssila  Crane. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (Ai  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Alpo  Franssila  Crane  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  minor  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Radford  Raymond 
Crane,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  natural  parent  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration   and   Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  292)  for 
the  reUef  of  Mah  Jew  Ngee  'also  known 
as  Peter  Jew  Mah) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Mah  Jew  Ngee  (also  Itnown  as  Peter 
Jew  Mah )  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  lor  permanent  resid*;nce  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


HARRY  N.  KOUNIAKIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  330)  for 
the  relief  of  Harrv'  N.  Kouniakis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Harry  N.  Kouniakis  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  dat<?  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent r,jsidence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such   quota  or   quotas  are   available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HARUO  T.  HENDRICKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  417)  for 
the  relief  of  Haruo  T.  Hendricks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Haruo  T.  Hendricks,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  alien  child  of  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Joel 
C.  Hendricks,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


STANLEY  BULSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  532)  for 
the  relief  of  Stanley  Bulski  (Zdzislaw 
Rckosz ) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
O/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Stanley  Bulskl  (Zdzlslaw  Rekosz)  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
Tided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  said  Stanley  Bulskl 
(Zdzlslaw  Rekosz)  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privl- 
Uge,  or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

I  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.    ELIZABETH    CLIFFORD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  545)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clifford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clifford  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  on  September  30,  1956:  Pro- 
mded.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

I  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NICOLAOS     A.     PAPADIMITRIOU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  555)  for 
the  relief  of  Nicolaos  A.  Papadimitriou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101 1 a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natlenallty  Act, 
Nicholaos  A.  Papadimitriou  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  minor 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Dem- 
mette,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Nicolaos  A.  Papadimitriou  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act 

!  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANDREAS  RAKINTOZIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  663  •  for 
the  relief  of  Andreas  Rakintozis  <also 
known  as  Andreas  Rakintzis  or  Raka- 
jes). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entiUed  "An 


Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  certain  rela- 
tives of  United  States  citizens  and  lawfully 
resident  aliens",  approved  September  22. 
1959  (73  Stat.  644),  Andreas  Rakintozis  (also 
known  as  Andreas  lElaklntzls  or  Rakajes) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  eligible 
for  a  quota  immigrant  stattis  under  the 
provisions  of  section  203(a)  (4)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  on  the  basis  of 
a  petition  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  January  1,  1959. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.   ERNEST  MOUNTAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  894'  for 
the  rehef  of  Capt.  Ernest  Mountain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purjxjses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Captain  Ernest  Mountain  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  30.  1929.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEE  DOCK  ON 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1458' 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  Dock  On. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (Bi  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Lee  Dock  On 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  returning  resident 
alien. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Lee  IDock  On  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LASZLO  HAMORI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1394) 
for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Hamori. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem^bled.  That,  upon 
his  admission  for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States,  Laszlo  Hamori  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  compiled  with  the 
residential  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ANNELIESE  PRANZISKA  QUAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1575) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Anneliese  Pranziska 
Quay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Anneliese  FYanzlska  Guay  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admlssable  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That,  un- 
less the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  SUt. 
250)  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  exemption  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


A.   E.   WATERSTRADT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  1097)  for 
the  relief  of  A.  E.  Waterstradt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of 
overpayment  of  Income  taxes  for  the  taxable 
years  1942  to  1945.  Inclusive,  made  by  A  K. 
Waterstradt,  of  Takoma  Park.  Maryland, 
may  be  filed  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  sections  322(b).  3774.  and 
3775  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 
shall  not  apply  to  the  refund  or  credit  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  for  which  credit  or 
refund  is  filed  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  within  such  one-year  period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WALLACE    R.    PRICE    AND    NORA    J. 
PRICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  1531) 
for  the  relief  of  Wallace  R.  Price  and 
Nora  J  Price. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Wallace  R.  Price  and  Nora  J  Price,  his  wife, 
of  Grand  Ledge.  Michigan,  the  sum  of  $1,000. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
settlement  of  all  the  claims  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Price  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  a  collision  which  occurred  on  September 
11.  1953.  between  a  United  States  Poet  Of- 
fice truck  and  a  vehicle  which  Mrs  Price  was 
driving.  This  claim  is  not  cognizable  under 
the  tort  claims  procedure  as  provided  In  title 
28,  United  8tete«  Code:   Provided,  That  no 
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part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  ahall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  "against  the  United 
States"  and  Insert:  "and  their  subrogee,  the 
State  Farm  Mutual  Auto  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Marshall,  Michigan,  against  the  United 
Slates  and  Mr.  George  F  Brooks.  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WORLD  GAMES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1687) 
for  relief  of  World  Games,  Inc. 

The  SPEAKEJ^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RALPH  B    CLE\'ELAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4636) 
for  the  relief  of  Ralph  B    Cleveland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  CTMCted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Ralph  B  Cleveland,  Florence,  Oregon,  the 
sum  of  $67007,  plus  any  interest  on  such 
amount  required  to  be  paid  by  him  under 
the  terms  of  the  Judgment  rendered  against 
him  in  the  district  court  of  Lane  County, 
Oregon,  as  a  result  of  a  motor  vehicle  col- 
lision on  May  4.  1959.  near  Deadwood.  Ore- 
gon, between  a  privately  owned  vehicle  and 
a  Government  vehicle  being  operated  by 
him  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  AgrScultvire  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  Ralph  B.  Cleveland 
against  the  United  States  for  reimburse- 
ment of  amounts  required  to  be  paid  by  him 
under  the  terms  of  such  judgment.  Such 
sum  shall  be  paid  only  on  receipt  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  assurances  satis- 
factory to  him  that  Ralph  B  Cleveland  will 
use  such  sum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  pey  such  judgment  In  full: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 91,000. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  "in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RICHARD  A.  HARTMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H  R.  4796) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  A.  Hartman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Rich- 
ard A.  Hartman,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  an 
employee  In  the  postal  field  service,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $381.79.  Such 
sum  represents  the  amount  of  certain  over- 
paj-ments  of  compensation  made  to  the  said 
Richard  A.  Hartman  through  administra- 
tive error  in  the  determination  of  his  lon- 
gevity benefits  as  a  postal  field  service 
employee.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Richard  A.  Hartman,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania,  the  sum  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  the  Postmaster 
General  as  the  sum  of  amounts  i>ald  to  the 
United  States  by  the  said  Richard  A.  Hart- 
aian,  or  withheld  from  amounts  otherwise 
due  him  from  the  United  States,  by  reason 
of  the  liability  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  section  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
up>on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOUSTON  BELT  L  TERMINAL 
RAILWAY  CO. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6013  > 
for  the  relief  of  the  Houston  Belt  & 
Terminal  Railway  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcu^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Houston  Belt  and  Terminal  Railway  Com- 
pany the  sum  of  $28,614.16.  The  payment 
of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Houston  Belt  and 
Terminal  Railway  Company  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  for  actual 
expenses  borne  by  such  company  for 
alteration  of  Its  bridge  3.62  over  Brays  Bayou 
in  Houston.  Harris  County,  Texas,  which  al- 


teration was  made  in  connection  with  the 
Improvement  of  Brays  Bayou  for  flood-con- 
trol purposes  and  for  which  amount  such 
company  has  not  otherwise  been  reim- 
bursed, and  if  Houston  Belt  and  Terminal 
Railway  Company  had  not  made  such  bridge 
alteration,  such  alteration  would  have  been 
made  subsequently  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  Its  flood-control 
project  which  included  the  improvement  of 
Brays  Bayou:  and  such  bridge  alteration 
Inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in 
subsequently  carrying  out  such  flood-control 
project  which  it  approved  and  authorized: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
object  to  the  consideration  or  passage  of 
H.R.  6013  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey].  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  however,  that  I  con- 
sider the  committee  report  to  be  some- 
what evasive  in  supporting  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

It  is  noted  in  the  committee  report 
that  the  Harris  County  Flood  Control 
District  was  the  local  SF>cnsor  for  a  chan- 
nel improvement  project  that  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  on  September  3. 
1954.  under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
as  amended.  It  is  further  stated  that 
the  local  flood  control  district  "was  not 
aware  that  the  cost  of  such  alterations 
was  authorized  as  a  Federal  expense." 
Despite  their  apparent  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, they  were  aware  that  the  plans  for 
such  bridge  alteration  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  district  engineer  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  Galveston.  The 
plans  for  the  alteration  were  approved 
by  the  above-mentioned  engineer,  but 
obviously  he  could  not  obligate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  expense  of  the 
bridge  alteration,  since  this  particular 
project  had  not  as  yet  received  construc- 
tion money. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  local 
flood  control  district  would  have  been 
aware  that  the  plans  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  district  engineer,  and  yet  could 
have  proceeded  "not  aware  that  the  cost 
of  such  alteration  was  an  authorized 
Federal  expense." 

I  recognize  this  as  a  legitimate  Federal 
cost  of  the  project,  but  I  do  object  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 
House. 


MISS  ELSIE  ROBEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6224) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elsie  Robey. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAX  BLEIER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1353) 
for  the  relief  of  Max  Bleier. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

i  

MRS.  JOSEFA  PIDLAOAN  AND 
DAUGHTER.  ANNABELLE  PIDLA- 
OAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1399) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Josef  a  Pidlaoan  and 
daughter.  Annabelle  Pidlaoan. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MANSUREH  RINEHART 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1477 > 
for  the  relief  of  Mansureh  Rinehart. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IDO  ENRICO  CASSANDRO 

I 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1602* 
for  the  relief  of  Ido  Enrico  Cassandro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101 1 a)  (27)  (A)  and 
305  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Ido  Enrico  Cassandro,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
Livaudais.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  Ido 
Enrico  Cassandro  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   LILYAN  ROBINSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1642) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lily  an  Robinson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives  of   the   United  States   of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  LUyan  Robinson  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  Ui  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first   year  that  such   quota   is   available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  .Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  dep>ortatlon.  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lllyan  Robinson.  PVom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  the  said  Mrs.  Lllyan  Robinson  shall 
not  again  be  subject  to  depxirtatlon  by  rea- 
son of  the  .same  facts  upon  which  such 
deportation  proceedings  were  commenced 
or  any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  Is- 
sued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIE  HARA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R.  1677) 
for  the  relief  of  Elie  Kara. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Elie  Hara  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TOMISLAV  LAZAREVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1888) 
for  the  relief  of  Tomislav  Lazarevich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Tomislav  Lazarevich  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural  born  minor  alien 
child  of  Steve  Lazarevich,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  September  22,   1959,  Tomislav  Lazare- 


vich shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  registered 
on  a  consular  waiting  list  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(0  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  under  a  priority  date  earlier  than 
December  31,  1953." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.    FRANCISCA    HARTMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ■  H  R.  2152> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Francisca  Hartman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs  Francisca  Hartman  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota -control  ofllcer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  ]>age  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  8,  9.  10, 
11,  and  12 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reco.^sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REOKO  KAWAGUCHI  MOORE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  2155) 
for  the  relief  of  Reoko  Kawaguchi 
Moore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Reoko  Kawaguchi  Moore,  if 
otherwise  admissible  to  the  United  States 
except  for  the  one  conviction  In  Japan  on 
June  3.  1953.  of  violation  of  the  Narcotics 
Control  Act  and  the  Criminal  Code  of  Japan, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  admissible  under 
the  Act  and  not  subject  to  the  Ineligibility 
and  exclusion  provisions  of  section  212(a) 
of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Reoko  Kawaguchi  Moore 
may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If 
she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  that  Act  Proiided. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.' 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS    TUI   HING  TOW  WOO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2156  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tui  Hing  Tow  Woo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  a.s  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Tul  HIng  Woo,  also  known  as 
Tow  Shee.  If  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section 
313(1)  of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act  as  provided  In  the  first  proviso  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  312  of  said  Act,  even 
though  she  has  only  resided  In  the  United 
States  continuously  since  1937. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That.  Mrs  Tul  Hlng  Tow  Woo  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  compiled  with  the 
provisions  of  section  312(1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion  and   Nationality   Act  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  LAUCHEN(3CO,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2835' 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Lauchenpco.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Jose  Lauchengco,  Junior,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural -born  minor 
alien  child  of  Mrs.  Angeles  Y.  Sapota.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  father  of  Jose  Lauchengco, 
Junior,  shall  .not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7.  after  the  words  "United 
States"  change  the  colon  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  completes  the 
call  of  the  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 
AND  TOURISM 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  284,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4614)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  take  steps  to  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States  by  residents  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  establish  an  Office  of  International 
Travel  and  Tourism,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoinim 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  571 

Abbltt  Fulton  Philbin 

Addabbo  Gavin  Powell 

Anfuso  Gilbert  Rabaut 

Ashley  Ooodling  Rains 

Auchlncl06s         Granahan  Randall 

Barrett  Grant  Rhodes.  Pa. 

Battin  Gray  Riley 

Belcher  Green.  Pa.  Rivers,  8.C. 

BUtch  Griffin  Roberts 

Breeding  Gubser  Rodlno 

Brewster  Hagen.  Calif.  Rooney 

Buckley  Healey  Rousselot 

Byrne,  Pa  Hubert  Santangelo 

Cahlll  Hollfleld  Saylor 

Cannon  Holland  Schweiker 

Carey  Holtzman  Scranton 

Celler  Horan  Selden 

Clancy  Ichord,  Mo.  Shelley 

Clark  Kearns  Slack 

Coad  Kee  Staggers 

Cook  Keogb  Steed 

Corbett  Kllburn  Stephens 

Curtis,  Mass.        Macdonald  Teague,  Tex. 

Dague  Martin,  Ma.ss  Thompson,  La. 

Delaney  Merrow  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dent  Miller,  N.Y.  Toll 

Devine  MllUken  Tuck 

Dole  Minshall  Van  Pelt 

Donohue  Moorhead.  Pa  Wallhauser 

Dooley  Morgan  Walter 

Evlns  Morrlion  Wilson.  Calif. 

Farbsteln  Moulder  Wilson,  Ind. 

Penton  Nix  Winstead 

Fine  ONelU 

Flood  Osmers 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  331 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 
AND  TOURISM 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes    to    the    gentleman    from   Ohio 

1  Mr.  Brown  1 .  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  House  Resolution  284 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4614.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary*  of 
Commerce  to  take  steps  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  residents 
of  foreign  countries,  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  International  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism, and  for  other  purpyoses.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  op>en  rule  with 

2  houis  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4614  is  to  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  United  States  by  encouraging  for- 
eign residents  to  visit  the  United  States 
To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  imposes  uF>on 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  certain 
duties  and  functions  described  in  the 
repKjrt  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Inter- 
national Travel  and  Tourism  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  performance  of  these  duties 
and  functions. 

The  encouragement  of  travel  within 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting friendly  understanding  and  good 
will  among  peoples  of  foreign  countries 
and  of  the  United  States  long  has  been 
recognized  as  desirable. 

Shortly  before  World  War  II  the  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  to  encourage  travel 
in  the  United  States,  which  created  a 
Travel  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  the  authority  to  cooperate 
with  and  coordinate  existing  travel  en- 
couragement agencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  cooperate  with  similar 
agencies  of  other  countries,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  good  will,  understanding, 
and  commerce  by  increasing  travel  to 
the  United  States. 

In  1948  a  bill  which  would  strengthen 
the  functions  of  the  Travel  Bureau 
passed  the  House  but  did  not  become  law. 
At  that  time  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion were  interested  in  taking  steps  to 
assist  EuroE>ean  nations  in  their  eco- 
nomic recovery.  It  app>eared  that  the 
making  of  positive  efforts  to  promote 
travel  to  the  United  States  at  that  par- 
ticular time  by  the  nationals  of  coun- 
tries already  short  of  dollars  would  be 
undesirable.  Indeed,  only  a  few  coun- 
tries then  were  in  an  economic  position 
to  afford  expenditures  for  travel  and 
most  countries  were  so  short  of  dollar 
exchange  that  they  had  been  forced  to 
restrict  exchange  for  travel  and  other 
purposes.  In  keeping  with  the  realities 
of  the  time  the  Congress  not  only  cut 
off  appropriations  to  the  Travel  Bureau, 
but  inclu(ied  a  provision  in  the  Ek;onomic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  dollar  receipts  of  foreign 
nationals. 

More  recently  it  has  app>eared  that 
as  the  foreign  nations  have  achieved 
economic  recovery  and  have  been  en- 
abled to  relax  restrictions  on  exchange 
they  have  made  available  for  their  na- 
tionals to  travel,  it  is  only  proper  again 
to  emphasize  the  benefits  which  might 
be  received  in  a  better  understanding  of 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  if 
greater  encouragement  were  given  to  the 
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promotion  of  travel  to  the  United  States 
by  residents  of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  believed  that  H.R.  4614  is  a  desir- 
able and  feasible  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  284. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California,  my  colleague  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  has  explained,  this  resolu- 
tion makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  4614  under  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

When  this  matter  came  before  the 
Rules  Committee  I  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  this 
bill.  A  rule  was  granted  for  the  resolu- 
tion providing  the  rule  was  adopted  by 
a  single  vote. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  this 
rule,  and  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
for  some  very  simple  reasons. 

H.R.  4614  would  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  new  agency  of 
Government,  a  so-called  Tourist  Agency, 
with  some  60  employees  to  start  with,  at 
cost  of  some  $3  million  a  year — that  is 
for  the  first  year— $4,700,000  the  second 
year,  and  only  the  good  Lord  knows  how 
much  each  year  thereafter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  visit  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  penny  of  the  mon- 
ey involved  in  the  creation  and  financing 
of  this  new  agency  of  Government  would 
have  to  be  borrowed  by  our  Federal 
Treasury  to  be  paid  off  by  our  children, 
our  grandchildren,  and  future  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  because  we  are  already 
operating  in  the  red — we  already  have 
a  deficit.  Our  present  ta.x  revenues  will 
not  now  meet  the  cost  of  Government. 
Every  time  we  create  a  new  activity  or 
new  agency  of  Government  we  do  so  on 
borrowed  money 

I  wonder  how  far  we  want  to  go  in 
havmg  the  Federal  Government,  this 
great  Central  Government  of  ours,  enter 
into  competition  with  every  free  enter- 
prise activity  in  the  world  we  can  pos- 
sibly think  of  We  are  being  told  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  that  we  have 
to  have  a  Federal  agency  to  encourage 
the  citizens  of  foreign  countries  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  to  tour  this  coun- 
try. Yet  we  have  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  foreign  airlines,  and  ship 
lines,  also  of  other  countries,  busily  en- 
gaged now  in  promoting  such  travel,  not 
only  to  the  United  States  by  tourists 
from  other  countries,  but  also  travel  by 
touri.^ts  from  this  country  to  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  very  busy,  and  have 
their  representatives  working  ail  over 
the  world.  It  is  being  proposed  now 
that  Uncle  Sam  do  the  same  thing,  all 
on  borrowed  money. 

I  just  wonder  how  far  we  can  continue 
to  go  with  proposals  such  as  this,  when 
we  stop  and  realize— I  think  it  is  very 
interesting  to  take  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation  and  read  them — that  in  for- 
eign country  after  foreign  country,  for- 
eign nation  after  foreign  nation,  the 
governments  have  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  money  their  citizens  can  take 
out  of  their  own  country  for  use  in  for- 
eign travel. 

I  think  perhaps  the  largest  amount 
allowed  under  the  restrictions  placed  on 


such  travel  is  $700  for  a  person  from 
England  who  wants  to  visit  the  United 
States  or  tour  this  country.  Other 
countries  have  as  low  as  $200  as  their 
restriction.  I  see  some  of  you  in  front 
of  me  who  just  returned  not  long  ago 
from  visiting  our  Nation's  greatest  city. 
New  York.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  if  you  have  had  the  experience  most 
Americans  have  when  they  visit  that 
great  metropolis,  that  probably  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  foreign  citi- 
zen is  permitted  to  take  out  of  their  own 
country  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
United  States  would  not  take  care  of 
the  cost  of  spending  one  weekend  in 
New  York,  especially  if  they  visit  a 
nightclub  or  so.  So.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  next  step  will  not  be  that  we  will  be 
asked  to  furnish  the  funds  for  these 
foreign  citizens  to  come  and  see  what  a 
brave  and  glorious  and  wonderful  land 
we  have,  and  how  well  we  handle  things 
in  this  country.  We  are  told  by  some 
agencies  of  our  Government  that 
should  know,  that  from  some  foreign 
countries  practically  all  of  the  tourists 
and  all  of  the  diplomats  and  special 
groups  who  visit  here,  mostly  at  their 
own  government  expense,  are  actually 
engaged  in  various  types  of  intelligence, 
and  are  usually  working  for  the  benefit 
of  those  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. So,  I  suppose  in  this  way  we  can 
encourage  that  sort  of  tourism  as  well 
as  other  kinds.  But.  in  my  own  mind, 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  of  those 
great  champions  of  economy — and  I 
have  .«;een  a  number  of  them  running 
around  here  rather  lively  lately  and 
orating  on  the  floor  of  the  House — to 
say  the  time  has  come  when  we  stop 
creating  new  agencies  and  new  depart- 
ments of  Government,  operating  on  bor- 
rowed money;  that  we  begin  to  live 
within  our  own  Federal  income,  our  tax 
income;  and  that  we  try  to  balance  the 
budget  instead  of  unbalancing  it  by 
adding  new  Federal  activities  continu- 
ously as  we  have  been  doing.  Now.  you 
and  I  have  watched — at  least  some  of 
us  who  have  been  here  throughout  the 
years — how  bureaucracy  grows  and 
thrives  and  spreads.  You  have  seen 
these  little  so-called  activities,  little 
agencies  of  Government,  begin,  of 
course,  with  a  higli-sounding  purpose,  or 
for  a  good  purpose,  something  nice  to 
do  if  we  could  afford  it.  But,  they  grow 
and  expand  and  spread,  and  instead  of 
costin?  just  a  few  million  dollars  a  year, 
in  a  .short  time  the  costs  are  running 
into  tens  of  millions,  and  even  higher. 
By  the  defeat  of  this  rule  we  not  only 
have  the  opportunity  to  save  a  great 
deal  of  tax  money,  by  casting  an  honest 
vote  for  economy,  but  ahso  to  save  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
considering  this  type  of  spending  legis- 
lation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  rule  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  or  not  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
which  has  offices  scattered  all  over  the 


world  as  propaganda  sE)ecialists  and  In 
a  promotional  type  of  work,  to  also  at- 
tract tourism  to  the  United  States. 
What  is  wrong  with  using  an  existing 
agency  already  staffed  rather  than  to 
create  a  duplicating  and  parallel  agency. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  found  no  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  there  is  any 
plan  to  use  an  existing  agency.  Of 
course,  if  we  used  an  existing  agency, 
then  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  creat- 
ing a  new  bureau  or  bureaucracy  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  any  reason  why  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  its  oversea  staff 
could  not  perform  this  function  along 
with  its  normal  functions? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Of  course.  I  know  no 
reason  why  they  could  not,  or  why  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  do  just  that.  Of  course,  I  am 
very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  transportation  services 
of  this  country  do  have  representatives 
abroad  attempting  to  sell  their  services, 
their  travel,  to  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries who  may  wish  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  who  are  able  to  get  the  nec- 
essary funds  with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  8CHENCK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    BROWN.     I   yield. 

Mr  SCHENCK.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  my  colleague's  explanation 
of  the  bill.  I  note  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  $3  million  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  for 
the  purpose."?  outlined  in  the  bill;  and 
thereafter  not  to  exceed  $4,700,000.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  will  pur- 
sue his  comments  still  further.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  spending  of  money 
in  this  Nation  by  travelers  from  abroad 
would  create  additional  business  and 
additional  income  in  this  country  on 
which  taxes  would  be  paid.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  comment  further 
on  that 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  be  glad  to  com- 
ment on  that.  First  of  all  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  my  colleague,  who 
is  a  very  learned  individual,  knows  full 
well  that  we  have  never  started  any  ac- 
tivity of  the  Government  and  then  held 
the  cost  down  to  the  original  estimate. 
It  has  always  gone  up.  Secondly,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  much  taxable  income 
generated  by  travelers  from  foreign 
countries  who  cannot  get  sufficient 
money  to  spend  in  the  United  States 
under  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  un- 
less we  furnish  that  money  to  them. 
And.  of  course,  that  would  be  the  next 
step,  that  we  should  furnish  money  to 
them  so  that  they  might  see  our  great 
and  illustrious  land,  these  people  who 
are  unable  to  come  with  their  own  funds, 
or  bring  out  of  their  country  sufficient 
money  to  meet  their  expenses  while  they 
arc  in  the  United  States. 

How  far  does  the  gentleman  think 
that  a  visitor  from  Denmark,  let  us  say. 
with  a  $200  limit,  could  travel  in  the 
United  States,  and  how  much  wealth 
could  he  create  in  this  country  by  spend- 
ing his  $200  here?  He  would  be  lucky 
If  he  was  able  to  get  out  of  New  York 
City. 
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Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  gentleman's  view- 
point and  I  appreciate  the  answers  he 
has  given  to  my  questions 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield  briefly 

Mr.  HOFFT^IAN  of  Michigan.  As  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman,  he  was  needling 
some  of  us  who  talk  economy  but  some- 
times skid  a  little  bit  when  it  comes  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  BROWN      I  have  noticed  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  About 
this  $2  million  that  we  gave  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Council  the  other  day.  Was  that 
not  a  little  excessive? 

Mr.  BROWN  That  $2  million,  as  the 
gentleman  has  evidently  not  learned  yet, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money,  be- 
cause more  than  that  amount  is  being 
spent,  through  the  employment  of  con- 
sultants, out  of  other  funds  And  this 
$2  million  was  to  be  a  limit.  I  regret  to 
inform  the  gentleman,  now  that  he  has 
raised  the  question,  that  yesterday  the 
other  body  took  the  limit  off  entirely,  so 
now  he  can  havo  his  way,  and  still  let 
them  spend  as  much  money  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  and  commend  him 
for  his  statement  and  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  him  in  his  disapproval  of 
this  pror>osal.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  there  were  not  any 
minority  views  expressed  by  members  of 
the  committee  or  anyone  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  BROWN  There  were  no  minor- 
ity views  expressed  at  the  time  although. 
I  understand,  there  were  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  not  in  support  of 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  ALGER.  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  I  disapprove  the 
failure  of  the  committee  to  give  us  mi- 
nority opinions  within  the  committee 
because  we  on  the  House  floor  thereby 
are  denied  that  information. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  were  no  minor- 
ity views.  The  minority  did  not  ask  to 
present  any  views  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  should,  by  implication,  try  to 
leave  the  impression  with  the  House  that 
the  minority  was  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  any  views  that  they 
might  have.  There  was  the  opportunity 
to  appear  L»efore  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr  BROWN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man did  not  mean  to  imply  that. 

Mr  ALGER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further,  so  that  I  may 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  as- 
sure the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  in 
no  sense  am  I  in:'erring  that  anyone  was 
denied  his  rights.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  me  Mkell  enough  to  know  that 
I  would  not  infer  that.  I  have  been  on 
that    committee    and    I    regard    it    too 


highly.  I  know  how  fair  the  gentleman 
was  to  this  member  of  the  committee 
when  he  was  a  member  of  it. 

I  wanted  also  to  express  my  disap- 
pointment that  those  who  for  whatever 
reason  disagreed  with  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  if  they  did  disagree,  did  not 
express  them.selves  so  that  we  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  would  have  their 
views. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  no  fui'ther  requests 
for  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs.  St.  George). 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  must  be  thoroughly  explained 
that  this  legislation  got  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules  only  by  an  eye- 
lash. There  were  certain  circumstances 
that  helped  it  along  to  get  that  eyelash. 

It  seems  to  me  this  legislation  is  typi- 
cal of  something  that  is  going  on  not 
only  here  but  all  over  the  world  and  that 
is  in  direct  contiavention  of  what  we 
used  to  believe  was  the  way  tliis  Gov- 
ernment functioned.  It  was  well  said 
that  Government  should  do  for  the 
people  what  they  could  not  better  do 
for  themselves.  Certainly  this  question 
of  tourism  is  a  thing  that  private  en- 
terprise can  do  infinitely  better  than 
Government. 

When  Government  gets  into  lx)urism. 
as  it  does  to  the  nth  degree  in  Russia, 
where  everyone  is  furnished  witli  an  in- 
tourist  guide  not  only  to  guide  them  but 
also  to  watch  them  and  go  through  their 
luggage  and  briefcases  in  the  meantime, 
it  has  certain  merit,  but  we.  I  presume, 
do  not  expect  to  do  that  in  this  oounti-y 

Another  thing.  I  think  we  are  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  We  are  ask- 
ing a  lot  of  these  people  to  come  over 
here  on  very  modest  amounts.  It  has 
been  p>ointed  out.  I  believe,  tiat  the 
maximum  amount  that  can  be  taken  out 
of  a  foreign  country  for  travel  is  $700, 
We  are  inviting  them  to  come  over  here. 
We  are  telling  them  they  are  fjoing  to 
find  everything:  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  go- 
ing to  find  transp>ortation  in  th:.s  coun- 
try very  poor  indeed  compared  to  their 
own  country.    That  I  can  guarantee  you. 

I  sat  at  the  feet  of  Dean  Landis  the 
other  day.  I  do  not  think  anjbody  is 
going  to  accuse  the  gentleman  of  being 
a  violent  reactionary  of  any  kind.  He 
infoi-med  us  categorically  that  all  our 
modes  of  transportation  were,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  very  sick  indeed.  So  it  seems 
rather  a  r>oor  time  to  force  more  work 
on  them. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  great 
city  of  New  York.  I  will  guarantee  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  great 
city  of  New  York  to  accommodate  more 
p)eople  than  it  is  accommodating  al- 
ready. 

Maybe  it  would  be  better,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  do  for  the  people 
what  they  cannot  better  do  for  them- 
selves, that  the  Government  su'isist  the 
transportation  agencies  of  this  country, 
that  we  help  the  airlines,  that  we  help 
the  railroads,  that  we  help  all  means  and 
modes  of  travel,  and  that  we  give  a 
slight  lift  to  private  enterprise  so  that 
they  can  take  care  of  all  of  this  rush  that 
we  wish  to  encourage  into  this  country. 


I  am  quite  sure  that  the  amount  of 
money  derived  therefrom  will  not  com- 
p>ensate  us  for  the  expense  Government 
will  eventually  have  to  go  to.  Certainly 
it  is  true  that  in  this  bill  the  amount  is 
vei-y  modest,  but  as  the  ranking  member 
has  well  said,  and  we  are  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  that,  this  amount  will  have 
to  grow,  and  it  will  grow  and  grow,  and 
the  bureaucrats  who  will  have  to  admin- 
ister it  will  also  proliferate  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York   I  Mr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
that  it  is  the  style  today  to  present  to 
the  Congress,  as  they  have  brought  out 
in  the  past  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress, 
all  sorts  of  legislation  which  lead  us  into 
the  New  Frontier  but  have  no  solid  basis 
behind  the  approach  that  they  make.  If 
we  set  up  another  agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  we  will  never  get 
rid  of  the  agency.  We  will  never  get  rid 
of  the  agency.  It  starts  off  with  $3  mil- 
lion and  it  only  runs  to  $4,700,000  in  fu- 
ture years.  How  long  do  you  supp>ose  it 
could  stay  at  that  point?  Frankly.  I 
cannot  see  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  at  all  p>ossible  for  anybody  in 
the  budget  office  or  in  the  White  House 
to  destroy  and  break  down  the  silly  set- 
up we  have  presented  to  us  here  to  vote 
for  today.  Is  there  no  sense  of  resp>on- 
sibility  left  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? Is  it  not  time  that  we  woke 
up?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  began  to  feel 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  to  realize 
that  we  should  keep  out  of  such  per- 
formances as  the  creation  of  new  agen- 
cies in  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  BRO"S\'TI  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
any  rock  or  stone  unturned  by  which 
Congress  can  spend  money  on  interna- 
tional deals,  I  do  not  know  where  it 
would  be  found.  I  would  like  to  know 
who  dreams  up  all  of  these  international 
boondoggles.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Harris. 
who  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  a  question.  I  call  his  attention 
to  page  308  of  the  hearings  and  ask  him 
what  this  item  of  $50,000  is  to  be  spent 
for?  It  is  under  the  title  of  "Visitor 
Satisfaction  Materials."  What  in  the 
world  could  visitor  satisfaction  mate- 
rials be? 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman,  whose  name  ap- 
p)ears  on  the  bill,  explain  that. 

Mr.  MACK.  This  is  the  budget  whicn 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  who  is  going  to  be  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  As  I  understand  this  portion 
of  it,  it  would  have  to  do  with  certain 
publications  concerning  this  country  to 
give  information  to  the  toiuists  when 
they  are  travelling  within  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  publications?  This 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  scotch  or  bour- 
bon or  gin? 
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Mr.  MACK.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  envisioned  by  the  Secretary  ol  Com- 
merce. On  page  423  of  the  hearings,  we 
have  the  budget  as  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  presume  the 
gentleman  has  seen  that — •Visitor  Satis- 
faction— a  modest  budget  should  be 
available  to  provide  training  material 
which  would  be  valuable  to  hotels,  re- 
sorts, restaurants,  etc..  in  developing  in 
their  employees  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  foreign 
visitors." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  there  .s  already  earmarked 
$2,500,000  for  advertising  and  $205,000 
for  editorial  promotion. 

There  is  also  $814,750  for  sales  promo- 
tion; so  this  "visitor  satisfaction  mate- 
rials" must  go  to  something  more  than 
reading  material.  I  hope  that  before 
the  debate  is  over,  if  this  rule  is  adopted, 
and  I  certainly  hope  the  rule  is  de- 
feated— if  the  rule  is  not  defeated  I  hope 
somebody  will  explain  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  what  is 
meant  by  "visitor  satisfaction  mate- 
rials." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  the 
gentleman  notice  in  the  press  the  other 
day  that  the  State  Department  was  be- 
coming worried  over  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  new  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  three  or  four  or  five  wives? 
Now.  if  they  are  worrying  about  that, 
undoubtedly  we  would  have  to  supply 
quarters  for  those  extra  wives  if  they 
came  over  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested another  interpretation  of  what  it 
means;  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  reading 
material,  and  on  the  other  it  is  the  satis- 
faction of  extra-marital  relations  or 
something  that  corresponds  to  that. 

Mr.  HOFFKfAN  of  Michigan.  It  is 
quite  clear  .hey  will  be  entertained  here, 
but  the  gentleman  would  not  advocate 
that  a  man  should  leave  one  of  his  wives 
at  home,  would  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Oh.  of  course  not;  no. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  I 
gue.ss  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Members  of  the  House  realize  it  or 
not.  but  I  think  it  was  in  the  third  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill  that  the  House 
appropriated  a  substantial  increase  In 
the  appropriation  for  the  bankruptcy 
referees  and  courts  of  this  country  to 
take  care  of  not  only  the  bankruptcies 
that  are  already  pending,  but  the  pre- 
dicted increase  in  bankruptcies  that  will 
take  place  in  this  country.  Why  not  vote 
down  this  rule  and  save  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  some  money  that  can  be 
u.sed  to  prevent  the  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcies in  this  coimtry  instead  of  spend- 
ing it  for  a  lousy  boondoggle  of  this  kind' 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
evident  by  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  that  the  fair  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  adopt  this  rule  and  let  the  commit- 
tee explain  the  bill. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  wa.s  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown)  there 
were — ayes  60.  noes  37. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  241,  nays  70,  not  voting  121. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No    58 1 
YEAS— 241 


Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen. 
Minn 

Andrews 

A-shley 

Ash  more 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bass.  N  H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Becker 

Beckworth 

BeU 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Brademas 

Bray 

BreedlDg 

Bromwell 

Brooks  La. 

Brooks,  Tex, 

Broom  field 

BroyhUl 

Burke,  Ma.ss. 

Burleson 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chambf-rlaln 

ChelX 

Cheno»  etii 

CblperCeld 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtl.i,  Mo. 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Digga 

Dlngell 

Domlnlck 

Dowdy 

Doyie 

DuUkl 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Faacell 

Flndley 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 


CaUf 
Md. 

Wis. 


Prazler 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Olenn 

GoodeU 

Orlffin 

Orlfflths 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hal  pern 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey.  Mich 

Haya 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 

Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Judd 
K.T,rsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
K earns 
Keith 
Kelly 
KUday 
Kilgore 
King.  N.T. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Kltchln 
K',uczynski 
Knox 
Komegay 
Kowalskl 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lank  ford 
Lennon 
Le.slnskl 
Llbonatl 
Lindsay 
Loser 

McCorraack 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
Mclntlre 
McSween 
McVey 
MacGregor 
Machrowlc* 
Mack 
Magnuaon 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mathlas 
Matthews 
May 

Miller,  Clem 
Miller. 
George  P. 


Mills 

Monagan 

Montoys 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosher 

Mom 

Mult«r 

Murphy 

Murray 

N.itcher 

Nelaen 

Norblad 

Norrell 

OBrten.  Ill 

CBrten.  N.Y. 

O  Hara.  Ul. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Ol.sen 

Oatertag 

Pa.ssman 

Patman 

Perklna 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

PoH 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Ala.ska 

Robtson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

Saund 

SchneebeU 

Scott 

Seel  y- Brown 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss 

Spenoe 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sulliv-an 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Thomas 

Thompson   N  J. 

Thorn  berry 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zaadt 

Vinson 

Watts 


We  IS 

Widnall 

Young 

Westland 

WUlis 

Younger 

Whttener 

Wright 

Zablockl 

Whit  ten 

Tatea 

NAYS — 70 

Zelenko 

Abernethy 

Durno 

Moore 

Adair 

Ooodllng 

Nvgaard 

A 1  ford 

Orosa 

O'Konskl 

Alger 

Haley 

Pelly 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hall 

Pllcher 

Arends 

Halleck 

Pillion 

Ash  brook 

Harrlaon.  Wyo. 

Ray 

Avery 

Hlestand 

Roudebuah 

Bailey 

Hoeven 

St  George 

Baring 

Hoffman,  111. 

Schadeberg 

Beermann 

Hoffman.  Mich 

ftchenck 

Belcher 

Jensen 

Bcherer 

Berry 

Johansea 

Schwengel 

BottB 

Kyi 

Short 

Bow 

Laird 

Slier 

Brown 

Langen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bruce 

Latta 

Smith.  Va. 

Byme.«.  Wis. 

Lipscomb 

Taber 

Church 

McCulloch 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cunningham 

Marshall 

Urt 

Davta. 

Martin.  Nebr 

Weaver 

James  C. 

Mason 

Wharton 

Davis,  John  W 

Meader 

Williams 

Dom 

Moeller 

NOT  VOTINO— 121 

Abbltt 

Garmatz 

Morrison 

Addabbo 

Oarln 

Moulder 

Addonlzlo 

Olalmo 

Nix 

Anfuao 

Gilbert 

ONeUl 

Auchlnclosa 

Granaban 

Onaers 

Barrett 

Grant 

PhUbln 

Battln 

Gray 

PowtU 

BUtch 

Green,  Oreg 

Rabaut 

Boggs 

Green.  Pa. 

Rains 

BrewBter 

Oubeer 

R.'xndall 

Buckley 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Helfel 

Burke.  Ky. 

Hansen 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Harrison.  Va. 

Riley 

Cahlll 

Hasha 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Cannon 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Roberts 

Carey 

Healey 

Kodlno 

Clancy 

Hebert 

Rooney 

Clark 

Herlong 

Roua-wlot 

Goad 

Houneld 

St  Germain 

Colmer 

Holland 

Sant^ingelo 

Cook 

Hollzman 

Baylor 

Corbett 

Horan 

Schwelker 

Daddarto 

Ichord.  Mo 

So  ran  ton 

Dague 

Ikard,  Tex 

Shelley 

Dawaon 

Kee 

Slack 

Delaney 

Keogh 

Staggers 

Dent 

Kilbum 

Stephens 

Devlne 

King,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

rVMe 

McMiUau 

TbompaoD.  La. 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Thompson.  Tex 

Dooley 

Madden 

Toll 

Downing 

Martin.  Mass. 

Tuck 

Dwyer 

Merrow 

Van  Pelt 

Evlns 

Michel 

Wallhauser 

Farbetein 

Miller,  NT. 

Walter 

Peighan 

MUllkln 

Whalley 

Fenton 

Minshall 

Wlckersham 

Flno 

Moorehead, 

Wilson.  CaUf. 

Flood 

Ohio 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Frellnghuysen 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Wlnstead 

Fulton 

Morgan 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr    Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Auchlncloss  for.  with  Mr,  Rousselot 
against 

Mr  Wlison  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Olalmo  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for,  with  Mr    Dague  against. 

Bi4r.  GarmaU  for.  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mr  Evlns  for,  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New  York 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.     Barrett    with    Mr.    Battln. 

Mr  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr,  Wilson 
of   Indiana. 

Mr.  Nix   with   Mr.   Cahlll. 

Mrs.  Granahan   with  Mr.   Flno. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Whalley 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr,  Wallhauser. 

My  Byrne  of  Peniisylvanla  with  Mr.  Scran- 
ton 

Mr,  Flood  with  Mr,  Osmers, 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr    Moorehead  of  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Addonlzlo  with  Mr,  Martin  of 
chusetts. 

Mr,   Rodlno  with   Mr,   Oubser. 

Mr    Randall    with    Mr.   Dole. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Hruska. 

Mr.  Rlley   wlta  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mer- 
row. 

Mr    Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.   Brewster   with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr    Ikard  of   Texas  with   Mr.   Tollefson. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr    Dooley. 

Mr.  St.  GernuUn  with  Mr.  Gavin. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr    Moulder  \Jlih  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr    Morgan  w.  th  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Minshall. 

Mr.  Ekjnohue  with  Mr    Fenton.  — 

Mr.  Philbln  wl--h  Mr   Horan. 

Mr.  CNelU  wltli  Mr,  Mllllken. 

Mr  Mcdonough  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  wf  re  opened. 

Mr.  HARRIfi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  «H.R.  4614)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  take  steps  to  en- 
courage travel  to  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foielgn  countries,  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  International  Travel 
and  Tourism,  end  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  :he  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con>- 
.sideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4614,  with 
Mr.  Yates  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
Just  a  few  minutes,  I  think  I  can  disr>el 
some  of  the  fears  and  illusions  that  have 
been  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
regarding  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  reported  this  bill,  H.R.  4614, 
and  urges  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill:  it  is 
needed  legislation.  The  committee  has 
worked  it  out  vory  carefully  and  have  in- 
corporated safeguards  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  desirable  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, strengthen  our  recommendations  to 
the  House  for  your  acceptance  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
bill.  It  is  true  that  it  is  an  administra- 
tion bill,  not  only  of  this  administration 
but  also  of  the  previous  administration. 

This  bill  is  recommended  by  many  peo- 
ple and  organizations  interested  in  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country.  Many 
such  organizations  testified  before  the 
committee,  travel  organizations,  hotel 
associations,  airline  associations,  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  no 
witnesses  who  appeared  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  and  opposed  the 


legislation.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
apr>eared  twice  and  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  giving  the  back- 
ground of  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  need  for  it,  and  the  good  it 
would  accomplish  for  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  United  States  by  encouraging  for- 
eign residents  to  visit  the  United  States. 
To  accomplish  this  the  bill  imjKJses  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ceniAin  duties 
and  functions,  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  an  Ofl&ce  of  International 
Travel  and  Tourism  to  assist  i,he  Secre- 
tary in  the  performance  of  these  duties 
and  functions. 

This  is  no  Johnny-come-lately  bill; 
this  legislation  was  proposed  years  ago. 
During  the  last  Congress  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
through  its  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mack],  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings.  The  other 
body  had  passed  a  bill  and  sent  it  over 
here.  It  was  incontrovertibly  established 
that  insofar  as  international  travel  and 
tourLsm  is  concerned,  the  Uni^ed  States 
has  an  imbalance  of  $1  billion;  in  other 
words,  tlie  people  of  this  country  who 
traveled  abroad  spent  a  billion  dollars 
more  in  travel  than  did  people  from 
other  countries  of  the  world  spend  com- 
ing to  this  country;  and  the  jjurpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  try  to  do  something 
about  reducing  the  imbalance. 

During  the  last  Congress,  hearings 
were  conducted  before  the  committee, 
the  committee  was  not  satisfied  with  it 
as  it  was  presented  at  that  time  and  de- 
cided that  if  we  had  more  time  to  go 
into  it  we  could  make  a  better  record 
and  perhaps  bring  to  you  a  better  bill. 
At  least,  there  could  be  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  greater  accomplisloment 
with  it.  This  had  resulted  exactly  as 
the  committee  thought  it  would  when 
after  hearings  and  executive  .sessions  of 
the  subcommittee  in  the  last  Congress 
the  committee  decided  to  ixistpone  ac- 
tion until  this  Congress  to  give  it  fur- 
ther consideration  and  thus  have  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  go  into  it  further. 

During  the  interim  several  members 
of  the  committee  have  made  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  facts,  what  the  situa- 
tion is:  they  have  made  reports  to  the 
committee,  they  have  testified  before  the 
committee,  thus  resulting  in  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  our  committee 
who  have  given  so  much  of  their  time 
and  study  to  it.  I  want  to  commend 
the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Mack]  and 
all  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
extensive  study  they  have  given  to  this 
legislation  and  in  preparing  it  for  j'our 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has  been  said 
here  today  about  the  cost.  I  think  my 
record  shows  I  am  a  fairly  conservative 
individual.  As  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress I  do  not  advocate  spending  all  the 
money  that  we  can  authorize  and  appro- 
priate. That  is  well  known,  I  think  you 
will  find  the  members  of  our  committee 
give  very  close  scrutiny  and  ai  tention  to 
any  proposal  that  authorizes  an  appro- 


priation of  funds  by  this  Congress.  This 
is  no  exception. 

The  hearings  discloee  it  is  contem- 
plated to  bring  many  people  to  this 
coimtry  who  will  spend  their  money 
here.  The  Government  in  turn  will  get 
in  return  manyfold  the  amount  that 
will  be  spent  in  carrying  on  this  impwr- 
tant  travel  agency  under  the  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Hodges,  who  is  well  known. 

Today  I  remind  you  the  private  travel 
agencies  and  private  industries  spend 
some  $15  million  a  year  in  carrying  on 
this  kind  of  work  abroad.  This  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  that  operation, 
and  it  does  not  take  anything  away  from 
their  efforts.  It  complements  what  they 
are  doing  on  behalf  of  our  country  in 
operating  abroad. 

Foreign  governments  spend  in  this 
countr^■  $20  million  a  year  in  promoting 
foreign  travel  by  our  o\\ti  people.  In 
other  words,  there  is  more  money  spent 
in  this  country  by  foreign  governments 
advertising  and  promoting  travel  abroad 
by  people  of  this  country.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  try 
to  undertake  to  get  some  of  this  back 
into  our  country  instead  of  seeing  every- 
thing go  the  other  way  all  of  the  time. 
Consequently.  I  feel  that  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  job  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  you. 

We  are  justified,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
asking  the  support  of  this  House  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Reading 
from  page  7  of  your  report,  it  states: 

In  his  report  on  the  pending  legislation 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  suggested  that  It 
be  amended  to  Include  an  authorization  for 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds. 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  this  was  op- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
ground  that  a  specific  provision  was  not 
necessary,  because  that  authority  existed. 
Later  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sug- 
gested that  that  authority  be  not  in- 
cluded. It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  only  authorize  the  use  of  counter- 
part funds,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it 
wTitten  into  this  bill,  at  least,  a  portion 
of  it,  and  I  would  suggest  even  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  any  money  that  was 
spent  for  this  purpose  be  in  counterpart 
funds.  Now.  we  have  counterpart  funds 
in  many  of  these  countries  from  which 
we  are  trymg  to  attract  visitors.  I  know 
one  of  the  arguments  will  be  that  where 
we  are  giving  away  money,  that  they  do 
not  have  money  to  spend  to  come  over 
here.  But,  I  am  not  sold  on  that.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  where  we  have  these 
counterpart  funds,  they  should  be 
utilized.  I  know  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  agencies  of 
Government  that  they  w'ould  rather 
spend  U.S.  tax  dollars  than  to  use 
counterpart  funds  that  are  available.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  comment  on 
that,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  The  committee  gave  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion.    Not  only  was  it  discussed  during 
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the  course  of  the  hearings  and  in  the 
report  that  the  gentleman  referred  to. 
but  in  executive  session  it  was  discussed 
And.  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  in  it.  How- 
ever, we  found  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries where  most  of  the  travel  would  be 
expected  they  do  not  have  counterpart 
funds  available,  and  for  that  reason  we 
thought  it  would  be  most  inadvisable  to 
try  to  require  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask 
this  question:  In  those  countries  whei-e 
there  are  counterpart  funds  available. 
what  would  be  the  objection  to  requir- 
ing this  agency  to  utilize  those  funds? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  will  permit,  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  some  further  discussion  of 
this  matter  when  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Mack!  takes  the  floor.  It  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  understand 
that,  but  I  wondered  what  your  atti- 
tude would  be  toward  it.  You  have  a 
lot  of  influence  concerning  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  any  country  where 
it  would  be  permitted,  where  it  could  be 
used,  it  would  be  perfectly  all  right,  but 
the  proposal  we  had  before  us  was  to  use 
counterpart  funds,  and  that  being  true, 
we  might  as  well  have  no  bill.  That  is 
the  reason  the  committee  reported  it  as 
it  is. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill.  H  R.  4614.  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  first,  develop,  plan,  and 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States  by  residents  of  foreign 
countries,"  second,  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  tourist  facilities,  low-cost 
unit  tours,  and  other  plans  within  the 
United  States  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  foreign  visitors;  third,  foster 
and  encourage  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  travel  at  the 
cheapest  rates  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  consistent 
with  sound  economic  principles:  fourth, 
encourage  the  facilitation  of  interna- 
tional travel:  and  fifth,  collect  and  ex- 
change certain  statistics  and  informa- 
tion concerning  travel  and  tourism 

In  performing  these  duties  the  Secre- 
tary, among  other  things,  is  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  existing 
Government  agencies;  may  consult  and 
cooperate  with  those  in  or  concerned 
with  the  field  of  international  travel; 
and  may  establish  branches  in  foreign 
countries  as  he  deems  necessary  and 
desirable.  He  is  specifically  prohibited, 
in  exercising  the  authonty  granted  by 
this  act.  from  engaging  in  competition 
with  businesses  engaged  in  providing  or 
Arranging  for  transportation  or  accom- 
modations. 

In  order  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
this  program  and  duties,  an  Office  of 
International  Travel  and  Tourism  is 
established  within  the  Department  un- 
der a  Director  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  encouragement  of  travel  within 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


moting friendly  understanding  and 
good  will  among  peoples  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  the  United  States  long  has 
been  recognized  as  desirable 

Shortly  before  World  War  II  the  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  to  encourage  travel 
in  the  United  States  '54  Stat.  773  •  which 
created  a  Travel  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  the  authority 
to  cooperate  with  and  coordinate  exist- 
ing travel  encouragement  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  and  cooperate  with  similar 
agencies  of  other  countries,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  good  will,  understanding,  and 
commerce  by  increasing  travel  to  the 
United  States. 

Again  in  1948  this  committee  consid- 
ered a  bill  which  would  strengthen  the 
functions  of  the  Travel  Bureau  with  re- 
spect to  encouragement  of  travel  to  and 
within  the  United  States.  This  bill.  H.R. 
6136.  passed  the  House  but  did  not 
become  law. 

At  that  time  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion were  interested  in  taking  steps  to 
a.ssist  European  nations  in  their  eco- 
nomic recovery.  It  appeared  that  the 
making  of  positive  efforts  to  promote 
travel  to  the  United  States  at  that  par- 
ticular time  by  the  nationals  of  countries 
already  short  of  dollars  would  be  unde- 
sirable. Indeed,  only  a  few  countries 
then  were  in  an  economic  position  to 
afford  expenditures  for  travel  and  most 
countries  were  so  short  of  dollar  ex- 
change that  they  had  been  forced  to  re- 
strict exchange  for  travel  and  other  pur- 
poses. In  keeping  with  the  realities  of 
the  time  the  Congress  not  only  cut  off 
appropriations  to  the  Travel  Bureau  but 
included  a  provision  in  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  dollar  receipts  of  foreign 
nationals  under  which — 

The  Administrator,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  facilitate  and 
encourage,  through  private  and  public  travel, 
transport,  and  other  agencies,  the  promotion 
and  development  of  travel  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  and  within  participating 
countries. 

Under  this  authorization  the  Secretary- 
of  Commerce  created  a  Travel  Division 
within  his  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
Whether  or  not  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  this  Division,  it  is  clear  that  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens 
traveling  abroad  has  been  tremendous. 

For  the  past  several  years  there  have 
been  various  measures  before  the  Con- 
gress culminating  in  bills  which  were  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  this  committee 
during  the  last  Congress.  During  the 
course  of  our  committee's  consideration 
of  the  bills  last  year,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions arose  as  to  the  proper  format  in 
which  legislation  should  be  drafted  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
These  could  not  adequately  be  resolved 
before  the  close  of  the  session.  Follow- 
ing adjournment  our  committee  has 
given  intensive  study  to  the  subject  and 
indeed  members  of  the  committee  were 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  an  ex- 
tended examination  of  the  travel  situa- 
tion in  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
and  have  provided  us  with  an  infonna- 
tive  and  comprehensive  report  and 
recommendations. 


On  the  basis  of  the  committees  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  of  the  hearings 
on  the  bills  which  are  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  committees  familiar- 
ity over  these  past  many  years  with  the 
problem,  the  committee  believes  that  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  practical 
efforts  to  be  undertaken  by  our  Govern- 
ment, jointly  with  industry,  to  promote 
more  travel  to  the  United  States 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  there 
does  exist  a  potential  market  of  foreign 
nationals  which  can  be  attracted  to  visit 
the  United  States.  It  appears  that  for 
sundry  reasons,  whether  from  misunder- 
standing about  the  cost  of  travel  and 
tourism  within  the  United  States,  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  over  visa  re- 
quirements, competition  from  foreign 
tourist  areas,  lack  of  incentive  to  come 
here,  different  rates  of  commissions  re- 
ceived by  travel  agents  on  foreign  and 
domestic  business,  or  otherwise,  thia 
market  has  not  developed  as  it  might. 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  there 
is  a  role  which  an  official  Government 
agency  may  undertake  in  supplementing 
the  activities  of  others  toward  encour- 
aging foreign  nationals  to  come  to  this 
country.  Our  own  travel  industry  la 
estimated  to  have  spent  in  1960  in  75 
foreign  countries  about  $15  million,  $10 
million  by  our  International  airlines 
alone.  At  the  same  time  foreign  travel 
interests  are  estimated  to  have  spent  in 
this  country  to  attract  our  citizens 
abroad  some  $20  miUion,  over  $4  million 
being  by  foreign  government  tourist 
offices  in  this  country. 
.  The  committee  believes  that  the  "sell- 
ing "  of  this  country  as  a  place  to  visit 
for  study,  culture,  recreation,  business, 
and  other  activities,  is  but  a  portion  of 
the  job  which  needs  to  be  done.  The 
proper  treatment  of  these  visitors  once 
they  have  reached  this  country  is  most 
important.  At  this  time  there  is  an 
acknowledged  lack  of  low-cost  unit  tours, 
such  as  are  widely  available  in  other 
countries,  under  which  foreign  visitors 
can  tour  this  country  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  committee  believes  that  in  the  en- 
couragement of  such  tours,  an  official 
agency  properly  has  a  role,  though  here 
the  domestic  travel  industry,  of  course, 
has  major  responsibilities. 

The  committee  is  of  belief  that  H.R. 
4614  is  a  desirable  and  feasible  legislative 
proposal. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Glenn  ] . 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  sub- 
committee held  hearings  last  year  on 
similar  bills  to  this,  one  of  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  Senate  having  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Inter- 
national Travel  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  same  purport  as  this  bill. 
HR.  4614. 

The  Senate  bill  came  to  us  late  in  the 
session,  and  our  hearings  were  conse- 
quently both  limited  and  late.  The  sub- 
committee was  in  accord  with  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  legislation;  to  increase  the 
flow  of  foreign  tourist  traffic  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  thus  stimulate  the 
domestic  economy;  to  reverse  or  retard 
the  flow  of  travel  dollars  Involved  in  our 
foreign  payment  deficit;  and  to  expose 
as  many  citizens  of  the  world  as  possible 
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to  America  as  a  travel  destination.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  approved  the 
legislation.  However,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  did  not  give  us  the 
benefit  of  any  detailed  study  or  plan  of 
organization  and  program,  which  was 
sufficiently  convincing  to  the  subcommit- 
tee to  enable  us  to  report  a  bill,  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  estimate  of  a  cost  of  $5 
million. 

We.  therefori?,  took  no  action  last  year 
on  reporting  any  bill.  Our  capable 
chairman.  Piter  Mack,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  subcommittee  members  in- 
structed the  staff  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem following  adjournment,  and  several 
members  of  this  committee,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman,  undertook  the 
making  of  a  survey  of  the  international 
travel  picture  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. Their  endeavor  has  been  of  great 
help  in  the  present  hearings  this  year. 
The  report  which  they  filed  is  specific, 
detailed,  and  factual,  and  their  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  manifest  what  can 
be  accomplished  with  this  legislation. 
Mi.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Hemphill,  and  Mr. 
RosTKNKOwsKi  are  to  be  complimented 
on  the  very  fine  performance  of  their 
assignment. 

On  the  convening  of  the  Congress  this 
year,  bills  were  again  introduced  to 
establLsh  the  Office  of  International 
Travel  and  Tourism,  and  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  was  passed  in  short  order.  I  in- 
troduced a  counterpart  to  the  Senate  bill 
for  which  I  am  sorry.  A  cursory  reading 
of  the  Senate  bill  made  it  appear  satis- 
factory, but  after  the  benefit  of  our  hear- 
ings and  our  executive  sessions.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  bill,  HR  4614.  is  the 
one  that  should  be  enacted,  and  I  en- 
dorse it  without  reservation. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  Uiat 
the  worldwide  development  of  tourism 
has  become  one  of  the  most  competitive 
business  enterprises  in  world  commerce. 
In  many  foreign  countries  it  is  sp>onsored 
and  controlled  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. It  Is  an  instrument  of  their  na- 
tional policy. 

The  budgets  of  foreign  countries  for 
their  official  travel  offices  bears  out  their 
importance.  Great  Britain  spends  over 
$3 '2  million  annually.  France  $21-2  mil- 
lion, Canada  $2^2  million,  Ireland  $1'2 
million,  while  our  budget  for  1961  is  only 
$165,000,  a  little  more  than  Finland,  East 
Africa,  and  San  Marino. 

The  practical  results  of  these  spend- 
ing programs  has  p>oured  billions  of 
American  dollars  into  the  economy  of 
other  nations  around  the  world.  The 
emergence  of  mai.y  nations  from  the 
difficult  postwar  period  into  prosperity 
has  raised  the  standard  of  living  and 
enabled  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries 
to  travel. 

This  will  be  a  new  field  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  develop — Its  benefits  can  be 
only  measured  by  the  objectives,  but 
they  are  sufficiently  attractive  and  basi- 
cally sound  to  warrant  a  reasonable 
Investment. 

Let  me  mention  three  objectives: 

First.  The  program  will  seek  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  foreign  tourist  traffic 
to  the  United  States  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  check  the  flow  of  dollar  balances  from 
this  country  arising  out  of  our  failure  to 


bring  travelers  to  our  shores  Ln  sufficient 
numbers.  It  is  estimated  that  a  billion 
dollars  of  our  national  payment  deficit 
lies  in  the  field  of  tourism. 

Second.  It  will  stimulate  the  domestic 
economy  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  additional  travelers,  which 
can  be  sold  on  visiting  our  country.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  European  traveler 
spends  a  little  over  $500  in  the  Umted 
States.  An  increase  of  only  100  percent 
In  4  years  over  the  current  level  of  visi- 
tors would  pour  $250  milliori  annually 
into  the  domestic  economy  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  program. 

Third.  In  the  competitive  effort  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  lure;  travelers 
within  their  borders,  we  can  make  an 
effective  contribution  to  world  peace  and 
understanding.  Unless  the  tc>urist,  who 
IS  being  sought  by  scores  of  foreign  coun- 
tries is  attracted  to  our  shores,  he  will  be 
drawn  to  other  destination.5.  During 
our  healings,  it  was  reported  by  an 
American  travel  representative  in  Eng- 
land that  Russia  is  putting  on  a  massive 
tourist  drive  throughout  the  world,  and 
can  be  one  of  our  main  competitors. 

It  must  be  continuously  remembered 
that  the  function  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
International  Travel  will  be  to  sell  the 
United  States  as  a  travel  destination.  It 
is  not  charged  with  promoting  trans- 
FKjrtation,  hotels,  facilities,  or  other 
specific  features.  It  will,  however,  fur- 
nish necessar>'  information  to  the  po- 
tential traveler  concerning  those  services 
or  facilities  essential  to  his  plans.  And 
keep  in  mind,  that  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  scores  of  our  cities  have 
travel  attractions,  which  will  be  fea- 
tured in  the  program.  There  will  be 
European  and  other  offices  for  dissemi- 
nation of  this  tourist  information. 

Some  may  ask — how  can  an  average 
citizen  of  a  foreign  country  meet  some 
of  the  comparative  high  travel  and 
lodging  rates  in  this  country?  Our 
travel  industry  has  considered  this — In 
fact  they  have  been  working  on  plans 
to  meet  all  obstacles,  and  one  solution 
is  the  so-called  package  deal  for  tourists, 
either  individually  or  in  small  or  large 
groups — an  all-cost  trip  meeting  the 
requirements  of  all  pocketbooks.  I  have 
found  that  Europeans  like  to  travel  in 
groups,  and  the  one-piece  bus  tour 
method  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
Europe.  It  permits  the  tourist  with 
limited  funds  to  budget  his  trip.  We  can 
duplicate  it  here. 

All  segments  of  the  travel  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  gave 
enthusiastic  support  to  this  program 
during  our  hearings.  The  steamship  in- 
dustry' and  the  airlines  gave  assurance  of 
cooperation  in  making  fares  attractive, 
and  the  most  convincing  factor  to  me 
was  the  complete  study,  analysis,  and 
plans  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Hodges  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  on  two  occasions,  and  I 
was  greatly  impressed  and  pleased  with 
his  presentation  of  the  problem  and  his 
progrsun. 

The  record  will  di.''close  how  minutely 
he  went  into  the  subject,  and  how  well 
he  has  planned.  He  suggests  a  first  year 
budget  of  $3  million,  and  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  slightly  under  $4.7  million 


thereafter.  Now,  these  are  not  just 
round  figures;  he  submitted  a  break- 
down of  costs  and  allocations  m  detail. 
I  am  convinced  that  these  requests  are 
reasonable,  and  to  do  the  job  envisioned, 
they  are  necessary.  Also  considering  all 
aspects,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
can  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  far- 
reaching  endeavors  in  the  foreign  field 
that  we  will  have  legislated  on  this  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mack). 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  similar  to  the  one 
that  we  are  considering  today.  My  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  this  bill  but 
it  was  not  reported  because  we  were  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Wliile  we  favored  the  gen- 
eral objectives,  we  felt  that  several 
changes  were  needed  to  be  mswle  if  this 
program  were  to  be  a  success.  Following 
this,  three  members  of  our  committee 
made  an  extensive  study  and  submitted 
a  very  valuable  report.  While  the  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  last  fall.  I  asked  the 
staff  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  to  do  further  research 
and  when  I  returned  to  Washington,  I 
drew  up  H.R.  4614  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  This  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  take  steps  to  en- 
courage travel  to  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries.  It  also 
establishes  an  Office  of  International 
Travel  and  Tourism  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

International  travel  has  today  become 
a  big  business  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  a  program  of  travel  promo-, 
tion  is  in  our  national  interest  both  as 
a  matter  of  economics  and  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  international  under- 
standing. We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  substantial  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  which  has  caused 
an  alarmingly  large  drain  on  our  gold 
supplies.  Few  of  us,  however,  realize  that 
one-third  of  this  deficit  is  because  of  the 
great  number  of  American  citizens  trav- 
eling in  foreign  countries.  The  travel 
deficit  is  approximately  $1  billion  on  an 
annual  basis.  This  bill  Is  designed  to 
attract  foreign  tourists  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  reduce  this  deficit. 
The  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  Februan.-  6  made  reference  to  the  im- 
balance of  pa>Tnents  and  gold  outflow. 
He  strongly  endorsed  a  travel  bill  to  ex- 
pand efforts  to  encourage  foreign  travel 
to  the  United  States. 

Other  countries  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  annually  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  to  attract  foreign  tourists. 
Now  that  the  people  of  other  countries 
are  able  to  afford  a  trip  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  logical  that  we  should  enter 
this  field.  Increased  travel  from  abroad 
v^ill  have  many  economic  benefits  and 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  money 
that  is  spent  here  will  end  up  In  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury.  However,  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
will  promote  friendly  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  give  more  people  in  foreign  lands 
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firsthand  impressions  of  this  great  coun- 
try and  an  impression  which  is  generally 
I  inaccurately  reflected  through  our  tour- 
ists traveling  in  foreign  lands.  It  would 
improve  our  international  relations  by 
giving  these  people  the  true  story  about 
America — our  Government,  and  our  de- 
sire for  peace.  For  these  reasons.  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  using  Government 
funds  to  sell  this  country  as  an  attractive 
travel  destination.  Today,  in  excess  of 
$20  million  is  being  spent  annually 
within  the  United  States  by  fo-^eign  ad- 
vertisers to  lure  our  American  citizens 
to  foreign  lands.  We  are  today  the  only 
nation  which  does  not  have  a  substantial 
government  program  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  tourism. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  pass  H.R.  4614 
to  compete  with  other  countries  in  this 
miportant  area.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
committee  conducted  hearings  on  this 
and  15  similar  bills  in  March  and  April 
of  this  year.  We  have  carefully  con- 
sidered all  the  testimony  received  and 
we  have  accepted  certain  amendments 
which  we   feel  strengthen  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  some  of  the  opposition  that 
developed  over  this  bill,  which  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  foreign  tourists 
coming  to  this  country.  During  the  last 
3  years  we  have  had  a  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  of  approximately 
$10  billion.  We  have  lost  $5  billion  of 
our  gold  supply.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  people  who  call  themselves 
conservatives  ought  to  be  interested  in 
doing  something  about  it.  This  bill,  as 
I  see  it,  will  do  something  about  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
something  about  the  loss  of  gold  in  this 
country. 

I  was  amazed  at  some  of  the  people 
who  today  are  evidently  concerned. 
Some  of  them,  J  notice,  having  opposed 
foreign  aid  in  the  past  I  might  say 
that  I  for  the  first  time  last  year  op- 
posed foreign  aid  because  of  my  concern 
over  this  very  important  problem. 
Therefore  I  am  convinced  that  this  Gov- 
ernment does  have  a  reason  to  get  into 
this  area,  that  the  Government  should 
conduct  Itself  as  these  other  govern- 
ments are  doing  today  in  appropriating 
substantial  sums  of  money  to  encourage 
people  to  come  Into  our  country  to  see 
what  we  have  to  offer  here. 
I  I  might  mention  that  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  believe 
we  had  hearings  for  some  2  weeks  and 
have  500  pages  of  testimony,  there  was 
not  a  single  Member  of  Congress  who 
came  before  the  subcommittee  to  oppose 
this  bill.  For  that  matter,  there  was  not 
a  single  person  who  came  before  our 
subcommittee  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

This  bill  was  approved  unanimously 
by  my  subcommittee.  Every  person  on 
my  subcommittee  was  in  favor  of  this 
bill  at  the  time  It  was  reported.  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats.  The  first 
objection  that  was  raised.  I  think,  was 
raised  in  the  full  committee  during  the 
executive  session.  I  could  understand 
their  concern  because  when  this  problem 
first  came  to  me  over  a  year  ago  I  was 
not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  I 
raised  several  questions  that  were  raised 


in  our  executive  session  at  the  time  it 
first  came  before  our  committee. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  all 
of  these  questions  have  been  resolved. 
I  hope  that  the  people  who  have  raised 
an  objection  to  the  bill  today  will  take 
the  time  to  read  part  of  the  testimony 
and,  needless  to  say,  we  will  be  very 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  concerning  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  Congress,  the  other  body  passed 
a  bill  designed  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional office  of  tourism.  That  bill  came 
to  the  House.  In  the  House,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  J.ARMANl.  had  introduced  a  bill  and 
my  subcommittee  gave  it  consideration 
at  that  time.  It  is  interesting  that  one 
of  the  questions  I  raised  at  the  time  this 
bill  was  before  the  committee  had  to  do 
with  the  problem  of  foreign  currency. 

This  year  the  other  body  did  Include 
the  provision  concerning  foreign  curren- 
cies In  their  bill.  But.  in  the  course  of 
our  hearings  this  year.  It  became  quite 
obvious  to  us  this  provision  was  not  nec- 
essary. The  Department  of  Commerce 
already  has  the  authority  to  use  foreign 
currencies  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  put 
any  additional  amendment  in  to  provide 
for  these  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
because  I  was  trying  to  explain  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  seems  I 
have  been  unable  to  make  myself  clear. 
There  Is  plenty  of  authority  for  using 
all  these  funds,  but  in  the  past  we  have 
been  unable  to  impress  a  lot  of  these 
agencies  as  to  the  desirability  of  using 
them,  and  I  think  you  are  going  to 
have  to  write  it  into  law  and  say  that 
wherever  these  funds  are  available,  they 
shall  be  used.  That  is  what  I  am  in- 
sisting on.  I  want  to  support  this  bill. 
I  am  in  favor  of  this.  I  would  like  to 
see  more  people  come  to  the  United 
States.  I  would  even  vote  to  appropriate 
money  to  bring  more  people  to  America 
where  they  could  learn  about  our  way  of 
life,  and  carry  this  message  back  home, 
and  I  think  it  would  do  far  more  good 
than  much  of  the  money  that  we  are 
spending  In  foreign  countries.  At  the 
same  time  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  where 
you  are  not  requiring  these  agencies  to 
use  the  counterpart  funds  which,  in  my 
opinion,  win  never  be  used  unless  we 
write  it  into  law  demanding  that  they 
be  used. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  first  would  like  to  say 
that  they  do  have  this  authority,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  told  the 
committee  he  Is  going  to  utilize  all  the 
countei-part  funds  available. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  understood  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris  1.  to  say  that  If  a 
mandatory  provision  to  use  counterpart 
funds  had  been  Included  In  the  bill,  we 
would  not  have  a  bill.  Can  the  gentle- 
man shed  some  light  on  that,  if  that  is 


a  correct  interpretation  of  the  gentle- 
mans  statement? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  the  problem  there, 
as  it  has  been  explained  to  me.  Is  the 
fact  that  If  you  have  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement In  the  bill,  then  they  will 
not  be  able  to  get  the  funds  necessary 
to  operate  the  agency  of  Government 
if  counterpart  funds  are  not  available 
at  the  time  they  are  needed.  I  might 
say  this  matter  is  up  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  if  they  decide  to  au- 
thorize the  counterpart  funds,  the 
counterpart  funds  would  have  to  be  used 
by  the  agency  or  they  would  not  have 
funds  available. 

Mr.  BARRY.  It  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  vote  for  this  bill,  if  we  believed 
the  counterpart  funds  had  to  be  used, 
first  if  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
so  authorized  in  an  appropriation  bill 
covering  the  expenses  for  this  agency  of 
Government;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr  MACK.  Yes,  this  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House. 

Mr  BARRY.  I  think  you  referred 
earlier,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  previous 
sp)eakers.  referred  earlier  to  hasty  hear- 
ings on  this  Was  not  that  caused  by 
our  Imbalance  of  exchange  and  Imbal- 
ance of  payments? 

Mr.  MACK.  We  had  hearings  last 
year 

Mr  BARRY  Etoes  the  gentleman 
think  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill 
were  heard  as  well  as  those  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  500  pages  of  testimony 
indicates  substantial  coverage 

Mr.  BARRY.  Inasmuch  as  the  gentle- 
man was  chairman  of  the  sulx:ommittee 
I  just  wanted  to  make  certain  in  my 
mind  that  he  felt  the  oppasltton  had 
been  heard,  too 

Mr.  MACK.  I  only  know  that  the 
hearings  were  well  publicized,  and  that 
considerable  time  was  devoted  to  this 
subject  matter.  We  held  hearings  on 
March  28.  29,  and  30.  and  April  11  and 
12  of  this  year. 

Mr.  BARRY  And  no  one  appeared 
against  It? 

Mr.  MACK.  As  I  say.  we  Issued  no- 
tices at  the  time  the  hearings  were  an- 
nounced. The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
appeared  personally  on  two  occasions 
before  my  committee,  and  I  have  news 
articles  I  received  from  California  to 
New  York.  The  hearings  were  exten- 
sively reported.  I  think  most  people 
who  read  the  newspapers  were  aware  of 
the  fact  that  hearings  were  being  con- 
ducted 

Mr.  BARRY.  As  far  as  the  gentle- 
man was  concerned,  then,  there  was 
really  no  objection  to  the  bill  from  the 
public. 

Mr,  MACK.  No  person  testified  In 
opposition  to  the  bill  when  the  subcom- 
mittee was  holding  hearings.  No  per- 
son to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  On  that  particular 
point  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
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New  York  that  the  budget  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  his  administration  in  January 
of  this  year  included  about  12  pages  on 
the  question  of  counterpart  funds  that 
was  referred  to  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  might  also  say  that  the 
last  administration  approved  the  pro- 
posal That  was  during  the  last  se.ssion 
of  Congress.  I  may  also  say  that  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  designated  1960  as  the 
official  Visit  America  Year,  but  they  rec- 
ognized too  late  that  they  had  failed  to 
follow  through  with  any  type  of  program 
to  make  It  a  success. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MACK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  During  debate 
on  the  rule  on  this  bill  two  rather  provoc- 
ative questions  were  raised,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  address  him- 
self to  those  questions  if  he  will.  The 
first  was:  Why  cannot  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  which  now  has  a  rather 
elaborate  network  spread  over  most  of 
the  world,  why  can  they  not  be  used  for 
this  service  since  they  have  the  machin- 
ery already  set  up? 

And  the  second  question,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  was:  What  can  the  Govern- 
ment expect  to  do  which  private  indus- 
try has  not  already  done?  It  has  been 
testified  that  private  agencies  are  al- 
ready spending  $15  million  a  year  in 
selling  America.  What  would  another 
$2  million  or  $3  million  do  that  the  $15 
miUlon  are  not  doing?  If  the  gentle- 
man would  discuss  those  two  questions  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr  MACK.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to.  and  I  had  Intended  to  cover  those 
subjects  at  a  little  later  point,  but  will 
be  glad  to  do  so  now. 

First  of  all  the  airlines  the  stefimshlp 
lines,  the  travel  agencies,  and  others  are 
interested  selfishly  in  promoting  their 
own  interests.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
would  not  be  to  duplicate  or  subsidize 
any  corporation  or  any  private  business, 
but  to  do  what  Ls  l)eing  done  by  other 
countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  to  en- 
courage f>eople  to  come  to  this  country 
as  a  destination,  to  give  them  informa- 
tion, and  develop  low -cost  tours. 

It  is  a  separate  function.  You  need 
a  Government  agency  and  you  need  a 
private  agency  to  carry  that  out. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Is  it  not  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  the  private  tourist  agencies  also 
to  bring  people  to  America,  or  con- 
versely? 

Mr  MACK.  Yes.  We  made  refer- 
ence to  this  in  the  report.  You  have 
Pan  American  Airways  that  would  like 
to  bring  ijeople  to  America  on  Pan  Ameri- 
can airplanes.  You  have  .several  steam- 
ship lines  that  are  operating  overseas 
You  have  some  travel  agencies,  a  limited 
number,  that  are  operating  overseas  try- 
ing to  encourage  people  to  come  here. 
This  is  an  official  function  that  Is  neces- 
sarj'  as  far  as  the  overall  program  is 
concerned,  if  you  want  to  do  It  success- 
fully. The  State  of  Florida  has  an 
agency  similar  to  this.  I  have  requested 
certain  infonnation  from  one  of  the 
Congressmen  from  Florida,  and  I  under- 
stand the  State  of  Florida  spends  some 
$4,600,000  a  year  to  encourage  the  tour- 
ism   and    business    into    the    State    of 


Florida.  Incidentally,  they  have  done  It 
with  a  great  deal  of  success. 

If  you  are  going  to  really  be  serious 
about  the  visit  U.S.A.  program,  you  have 
to  do  that.  There  is  promotional  work 
and  advertising,  and  it  will  take  money 
to  perform  that  service.  I  hope  that 
answers  the  first  question  satisfactorily. 

The  second  question  concerns  the 
U.S.  Information  Service.  As  I  stated 
last  year  when  this  bill  was  before  the 
committee,  several  of  us  were  concerned 
that  this  job  could  be  done  in  another 
fashion.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  at 
the  hearings  of  last  year,  I  suggested 
that  the  U.S.  Infonnation  Service  could 
perform  this  function.  But.  after  doing 
considerable  research  on  the  matter,  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  is  not  a  function 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  U.S.  Information  Sei-vice 
will  perform  a  function  that  will  assist 
our  representatives,  anr"  we  will  utilize 
their  facilities,  as  well  as  the  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  State,  wherever  prac- 
ticable. So  they  do  have  a  part  in  It. 
but  they  cannot  perform  the  service  and 
they  are  not  designed  to  perform  the 
same  functions  that  would  be  p>erformed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  First,  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  in  response  to  a  previous 
question,  that  Pan  American  Is  advertis- 
ing to  brine  people  to  America  by  Pan 
American  Airlines.  He  said  that  this 
legislation  had  a  much  broader  pur- 
pase  than  that.  It  Is  a  fact,  however, 
that  one  of  the  great  losses  to  the  United 
States  is  the  travel  on  foreign  lines  that 
have  been  subsidized  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Is  there  going  to  be  any  attempt  in 
this  advertislnt;  to  get  them  to  use 
American  lines,  both  air  and  surface? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  know  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  be  very  happy 
to  have  them  use  American  lines,  and  I 
am  certain  they  would  not  discriminate 
against  the  American  companies. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  would  hope  they  would 
not. 

Mr  MACK  I  do  not  think  the  pur- 
pose is  to  begin  a  program  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  transr>ortatlon  of  other 
governments 

Mr.  BRAY.  The  purpose  Is  to  get 
them  to  come  to  America  Instead  of 
going  from  America.  A  very  substan- 
tial part  of  the  loss  has  been  due  to 
Americans  using  foreign  lines.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  no  attempt  to  sell 
American  lines,  it  certainly  would  not 
save  us  so  much  gold  as  if  we  would  do 
that.  I  wanted  to  mention  that  because 
that  has  been  one  of  the  great  causes 
for  the  loss  of  gold  to  America.  The 
subsidized  foreign  lines  are  taking  the 
business  of  Americans  traveling  abroad. 
If  we  do  not  make  some  attempt  to  pro- 
tect our  lines,  like  the  foreign  countries 
do.  we  are  not  going  to  accomplish  very 
much,  at  least  as  far  as  our  gold  reserves 
are  concerned. 


Mr.  MACK.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  foreign  lines. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  t>e  the  objective  to  exclude  the 
foreign  lines  from  the  benefit  of  this 
legislation.  I  understand  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  spending  approximately  $450 
million — and  these  figures  are  not  too 
accurate;  they  are  estimates — on  for- 
eign carriers,  and  the  foreigners  are 
only  spending  about  $104  million  on  the 
American  lines.  So.  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  You  would  have  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $346  million,  which  is 
part  of  the  overall  deficit.  I  think  that 
something  can  be  done  to  improve  that 
situation,  but  In  fairness  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  the  objec- 
tive to  be  accomplished  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  since 
he  raised  this  question — and  I  notice 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
also  mentioned  the  problem  of  our 
transportation  system — that  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  can  be  accomplished 
here.  This  bill  can  strengthen  our 
transportation  system.  There  Is  a  good 
possibility  that  the  rates  can  be  reduced 
if  we  can  improve  our  flow  of  traffic  and 
put  it  more  in  balance. 

Today  we  have  great  peakloads  going 
to  Europe  on  the  airlines  especially  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  about  this  time 
of  the  year,  on  in  through  the  middle 
of  July,  and  we  have  the  peakloads 
coming  back  in  the  fall  of  the  yeai-. 
Since  the  Europeans  take  their  vaca- 
tions about  the  same  time  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  if  the  program  is  successful, 
then  you  will  even  the  flow  of  traffic, 
getting  a  heavier  load,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
bill.  It  Is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  friendly  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  by 
encouraging  foreign  residents  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  by  facilitating  In- 
ternational travel  generally.  Under  this 
bill  the  Secretary  is  required  to  develop, 
plan,  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  designed  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage travel  to  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  culture,  recreation, 
business,  and  other  activities  as  a  means 
of  promoting  friendly  understanding  and 
good  will  among  peoples  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  on  the  Continent  tradi- 
tionally have  traveled  in  groups.  They 
have  had  group  tours,  and  many  expect 
the  same  kind  of  tour  when  they  come 
into  this  country.  The  other  problem 
is  that  some  of  the  expenses  are  stag- 
gering when  you  get  off  the  plane  or 
ship  in  New  York  City  and  walk  into 
the  hotel.  By  group  rates  that  can  be 
reduced  substantially. 

I  notice  some  of  the  congressional 
people  went  to  New  York  on  a  special 
excursion  that  cost  $30  per  person.  I 
heard  this  morning  of  another  trip  that 
leaves  on  Friday  and  comes  back  on 
Sunday  that  costs  $50  a  person  for  the 
week  end.  A  travel  agency  does  have  a 
program  for  touring  the  entire  eastern 
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seashore  from  Florida  to  New  York  for 
$150  for  a  14-day  period.  That  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  we  hope  to  encouiage 
so  that  we  can  attract  more  tourists  into 
this  country.  The  bill  will  foster  and 
encourage  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  travel  at  the 
cheapest  rates  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  consistent 
rith  sound  economic  principles. 
That  is  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the 
Bermuda  Agreement  of  1946  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  consultants 
presently  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  been  promoting  this  idea? 

Mr.  MACK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  at  first 
opposed  to  this  proposal  and  only  late 
last  year  agreed  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  consultants 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  have 
been  promoting  this?  The  gentleman 
has  not  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  MACK.  To  be  perfectly  fair 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  profes- 


The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary     sional  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 


shall  "encourage  the  simplification,  re- 
duction, or  elimination  of  barriers  to 
travel,  and  the  facilitation  of  interna- 
tional travel  generally." 

Also  he  is  required  to  "collect,  pub- 


who  has  been  promoting  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  profes- 
sional. I  said  consultant. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
consultant  today  who  is  promoting  this 


lish.  and   provide  for   the   exchange   of     bill  who  is  associated  with  the  Depart- 
statistics.  information,  and  schedules  of     ment  of  Commerce. 


meetings,  fairs,  and  other  attractions, 
relating  to  international  travel  and 
tourism. 

Also  we  have  required  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce — "shall  utilize  the 
facilities  and  services  of  existing  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible;  and.  to  the  fullest 
extent  consistent  with  the  performance 
of  their  own  duties  and  functions,  such 
agencies  shall  permit  such  utilization  of 
facilities  and  services." 

We  are  permitting  him  to  "consult  and 
cooperate  with  individuals,  businesses, 
and  organizations  engaged  in  or  con- 
cerned with  international  travel,  includ- 
ing local.  State.  Federal,  and  foreign 
governments,  and  international  agen- 
cies." 

And  also  he  "may  obtain  by  contract 
and  otherwise  the  advice  and  services  of 
qualified  professional  organizations  and 
personnel." 

And  he  "may  establish  such  branches 
in  foreign  countries,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  he 
deems  to  be  necessary  and  desirable," 

We  establish  in  this  bill  the  Office  of 
International  Travel  and  Tourism.  In 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  we  provided 
for  a  Director  rather  than  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  And  we  establish 
that  the  salary  shall  be  $18,000  per  year. 

The  only  other  change  made  in  the 
bill  was  that  we  authorize  $3  million  for 
the  first  year  and  S4.7  million  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  I  might  say,  if  some 
Members  have  any  concern  about  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  that  my  chairman  has  been 
most  diligent  in  this  area  and  required 
that  we  authorize  a  specific  amount  for 
future  years  rather  than  leave  it  as  an 
open-end  proposition.  I  concur  in  that. 
I  believe  if  it  is  necessary,  as  some  of 
the  gentlemen  here  have  indicated,  to 
expand  this  facility,  that  they  shall 
come  back  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreien  Commerce  for  au- 
thorization before  they  can  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my 
statement,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  anyone  might  have, 
if  I  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  I  am  sure  he  knows  that  the  hear- 
ings show  that  at  least  one  consultant 
has  been  hired  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  day 
plus  expenses  to  promote  this  thing.  He 
must  know  that ;  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more.  But  at  least  one  shows  up  in 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  did  not  know ;  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  anyone  had  been 
hired  to  lobby  the  Congress  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  to  lobby 
the  Congress,  I  said  to  promote  it.  I 
would  rather  the  gentleman  would  not 
put  words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  must  say  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  anyone  had  t>een 
hired  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger). 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  merely  to  say  that  I  objected 
to  the  bill  as  it  first  came  to  the  full 
committee  on  the  ground  that  para- 
graph (b)  in  section  3  could  be  con- 
strued to  develop  a  governmental  agency 
that  would  be  in  competition  with  our 
own  travel  agencies. 

I  proposed  an  amendment  to  make 
sure  that  the  Secretary,  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act.  shall  not  provide  or 
arrange  for  transportation  for,  or  ac- 
commodations to.  persons  traveling  be- 
tween foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  business  en- 
gaged in  providing  or  arranging  for  such 
transportation  or  accommodations. 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  conference  our 
conferees  will  insist  that  that  amend- 
ment stay  in,  because  it  was  not  in  the 
Senate  bill,  it  was  not  clear,  and  I  think 
we  should  make  it  very  definite  triat  we 
are  not  trying  to  set  up  a  governmental 
organization  in  competition  with  our 
own  taxpaying  organizations. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  f  Mr.  Cxtrtin  1 . 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  on 
the  subcommittee  that  handled  this  bill. 
I  must  say  that  when  the  hearings  on 
similar  bills  started  last  year.  I  was  ex- 
tremely dubious  as  to  the  necessity  for 
this  legislation.  However,  as  the  hear- 
ings developed  last  year  and  as  they 
were  continued  this  year — and  in- 
cidentally. I  attended  all  the  hearings 


because  of  my  feeling  originally  about 
the  bill — I  became  convinced  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  hearings,  which  were  conducted 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mack),  developed 
certain  things  which  convinced  this 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  this 
is  legislation  which  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial   to  this  country. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  very 
few  countries  which  does  not  appropri- 
ate money  for  this  specific  program. 
Tourism  is  a  big  business.  It  just  so 
happens  that  we  are  not  benefiting  from 
this  business  the  way  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  doing. 

Questions  were  asked  of  the  various 
witnesses  that  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee as  to  whether  or  not  this  bill 
was  being  pushed  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  Government  take  over  the 
expenditure  of  money  private  industry 
of  this  country  is  now  .spending.  It  was 
proved,  to  my  satisfaction,  at  least,  that 
this  was  not  the  idea,  that  these  funds 
were  to  supplement  the  funds  pre.sently 
being  spent  by  private  enterprise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Travel  Organizations,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  biggest  organiza- 
tions In  this  field,  indicated  that  the 
members  of  that  orgjuiization  were 
spending  approximately  $101  million  a 
year  now  for  this  type  of  work,  and,  of 
that  sum.  approximately  $10  million  was 
for  promotional  work  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  witness  for  this  group  testified 
that  the  members  intend  to  continue  to 
spend  that  sum  and.  in  fact.  Increase  the 
amount  they  spend  annually. 

We  may  ask:  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
have  Government  funds  spent  when  so 
much  is  being  spent  by  private  enter- 
prise? That  question  has  already  been 
answered.  I  think,  but  I  should  like  to 
add  that  I  feel  sure  that  when  a  private 
industry  spends  money  for  such  pro- 
motional work,  it  is  spending  it  for  its 
own  particular  interest.  Tlie  airlines, 
for  instance,  are  undoubtedly  slanting 
such  promotional  funds  to  apF>eal  to  the 
sections  of  the  United  States  which  they 
serve.  That  is  the  reason  why  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  these  Federal  funds  to 
supplement  that  type  of  expenditure  to 
promote  travel  to  this  country  In  gen- 
eral. 

We  were  asked.  Can  you  use  coimter- 
part  funds  for  these  purposes?  Frankly, 
I  think  we  can  and  should  use  counter- 
part funds  wherever  possible.  Secre- 
tary Hodges  was  asked  his  personal 
feeling  about  the  matter,  and  I  believe 
that  he  said  he  wsis  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds,  and  if  this  bill 
became  law  he  would  explore  that  pos- 
sibility to  the  fullest.  He  pointed  out 
one  thing  we  should  consider  here,  how- 
ever; I  believe  he  said  that  counterpart 
funds  are  available  usually  only  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  that  there 
are  normally  not  counterpart  funds 
available  in  the  developed  countries  of 
Europe  from  which  most  of  this  traflac 
is  expected  to  develop.  Therefore,  that 
would  seem  to  restrict  the  use  of  coun- 
terpart funds. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  relatively 
small   expenditure  that  is  being  asked 
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for  here  and  I  think  there  are  strong 
po.«»sibilities  of  a  large  return.  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  pas.sage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fientleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Ml .  GROSS.  Etoes  the  gentleman 
have  any  estimate  of  the  return  that  he 
.so  fluently  talks  about? 

Mr   CURTIN      Secretary  HodJ^es  was 
.asked  that  particular  question.     He  was 
not  able  to  put  it  down  in  dollars  and 
cents.     The  question  was  also  asked  of 
\he  Secretary  as  to  the  currency  restric- 
tions    of     foreign     governments     and 
whether    that    would    not    restrict    the 
amount    of    money    that    people    could 
spend  when  they  came  to  this  country. 
Mr.  GROSS.      The    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania  cannot  tell  us  and  neither 
can  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  tell  us 
whether  this  is  going  to  increase  tourism 
to  this  country  or  not;  is  that  correct? 
Mr    CURTIN.     That  is  quite  correct. 
Mr    GROSS     So  this  is  another  one  of 
these  blank  check  operations — where  we 
hope  for  the  best  and  fear  the  worst- 
but  the  money  is  going  to  be  spent  any- 
way. 

Mr  CURTIN.  It  is  a  promotional  pro- 
gram and  practically  all  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world  find  it  is  a  profitable 
expenditure,  and  I  certainly  think  we 
ought  to  try  it. 

Mr  GROSS  Why  did  this  go  from 
$910,000  to  $3  million. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  believe  that  the 
original  expenditure  asked  for  in  one 
of  the  bills  last  year  was  this  lesser  sum. 
However,  this  year  as  the  hearings  devel- 
oped, the  witnesses  itemized  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  necessary  until 
the  next  fiscal  year  It  is  my  recollection 
that  the  $900,000  in  that  bill  last  year 
was  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1961, 
and  the  $3  miUion  in  this  bill  is  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  July  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  understand  this  bill 
has  the  support  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration; Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS     And  this  Ls  the  Kennedy 
bill— or  Is  if 

Mr  CURTIN  This  bill  also  had  the 
support  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion last  year  This  present  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, had  some  reductions  in  the  amount 
and  some  of  the  personnel  originally 
asked  for  in  President  Kennedy's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  GROSS  President  Kennedy 
wanted  a  Secretary,  did  he  not.  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  direct  this 
operation? 

Mr  CURTIN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    GROSS.     And  he  also  wanted  a 
$20.000-a-year  salary  for  this  Pooh-Bah; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    GROSS      And  I  think  originally 
he  wanted  to  start  this  thing  at  $5  mil- 
lion; did  he  not? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the 
figure,  but  it  was  more  than  is  set  forth 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  is  not  exactly 
the  Kennedy  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  The  Idea  in  back  of 
this  legislation  is  favored  by  the  Ken- 


nedy administration  and  was  favored  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration;  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS  And  it  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  every  time  it  has  been  tried  in  the 
past  several  years  It  has  been  thrown 
out.  They  tried  to  run  it  through  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  has  been 
thrown  out;  has  it  not? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  My  colleague  is  more 
familiar  with  whether  that  is  correct 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  had  to  wait  until 
this  year  to  get  a  bill  out  of  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  this  kind  of  boondoggle. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  did  not  find  anywhere 
m  these  hearings  a  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  tourists,  the  actual  number 
of  tourists  coming  into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  and  those  leaving 
the  United  States  to  go  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  tourists.  Is  such  a  figure  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  believe  It  Is  In  the 
healings.  I  believe  it  was  submitted  In 
a  letter — which  later  became  a  state- 
ment— addressed  to  the  chairman  of  our 
.subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois iMr.  Mack  I.  from  Secretary 
Hodges.  I  believe  it  is  part  of  the  ex- 
hibits attached  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  did  find  some  figures  of 
the  nonimmigrant  vLsa  status  people 
and.  of  cour.se.  a  lot  of  those  would  be 
students  rather  than  tourists;  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  on  this  ques- 
tion In  order  to  make  It  clear,  the  record 
of  the  hearings  show  that  there  were 
455.000  people  who  came  into  this  coun- 
try from  overseas  and  1,500,000  approxi- 
mately who  went  from  this  country  to 
foreign  lands. 

Mr.  KYL,  Could  the  gentleman  give 
me  the  number  of  the  page  that  that  in- 
formation Is  to  t>e  found? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  look 
it  up  and  advi.se  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  Is  It  not  true  that  one- 
third  of  this  so-called  travel  gap  cost  is 
Involved  In  travel  Itself  rather  than  in 
the  stay  within  the  United  States  or  the 
foreign  country? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  Is  It  In  trans- 
portation or  Ls  it  In  money  left  in  this 
country  after  they  arrive  where  we  have 
this  travel  gap? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  interprets 
It  correctly. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  That  is  a  question  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  un- 
doubtedly would  be  able  to  answer  It. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  refer  the  gentleman 
to  page  3  of  the  report  in  which  there  is 
a  disclosure  of  the  payments  and  re- 
ceipts arising  from  foreign  travel  In  the 


decade  from  1950  to  1960.  from  which 
he  can  obtain  the  information. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  purpose  of  asking  the 
question  was  to  ascertain  if  there  was 
anything  in  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
mote the  use  of  U.S.  travel  facilities 
rather  than  foreign  carriers. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  the  bill  Is  not 
designed  for  that  purpose  at  all.  As  the 
gentleman  will  remember,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Younger]  a 
moment  ago  explained  his  Interest  In 
subsection  <bi  on  page  3  of  the  bill  In 
which  he  wanted  it  made  abundantly 
clear  that  this  was  not  to  Interfere  what- 
soever with  what  private  carriers  or 
transportation  p>eople  are  doing  In  this 
regard;  in  other  words,  this  will  not  in 
any  way  arrange  for  transportation  or 
for  accommodations,  or  try  to  describe 
what  type  of  travel  should  be  used.  The 
intent  of  the  bill  Is  to  supplement  the 
work  of  private  Industry  and  In  this  way 
encourage  through  advertising  and  so 
forth  abroad  this  program  which  would 
mure  to  the  benefit  of  the  private 
agencies  who  are  trying  to  develop 
travel  for  the  transportation  facilities  of 
this  country.  We  hope  by  this  method 
we  will  recoup  some  of  the  losses  we  have 
sustained  in  our  International  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make 
Is  that  if  we  continue  to  use  foreign 
carriers  In  the  same  proportion  in  the 
future  as  we  have  In  the  past  the  rela- 
tive disparity  between  income  and  outgo 
so  far  as  tourism  Is  concerned  would  still 
exist,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
view  it  that  way.  I  think  our  own  people 
should  utilize  our  own  travel  facilities 
extensively.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
change  the  situation  where  foreign 
travelers  use  other  lines  instead  of  ours. 
We  hope  to  do  so  by  this  method.  We 
hope  it  will  encourage  the  use  jf  our  own 
carriers.  And  then  there  Is  the  matter 
of  the  kind  of  accommodations  they  will 
have  when  they  get  here.  The  me- 
chanics of  this  program  have  been 
worked  out  more  or  less  consistently  we 
think. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
lo  assume  that  with  a  larger  number  of 
Americans  going  abroad  than  vice 
versa,  our  people  must  be  using  these 
foreign  carriers  to  create  this  disparity 
which  shows  up.  and  I  was  hoping  we 
might  be  able  to  do  something  realistic 
about  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  that  should 
be  the  concern  of  all  of  us.  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
imbalance  comes;  that  comes  from 
money  that  Is  spent  In  foreign  countries. 
That  Is  what  brings  about  the  imbalance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   (Mr.  O'Brien  1. 

Mr,  O'BRIEN  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  the  Record  up  to 
this  point  is  abundantly  clear  in  one  re- 
spect; that  is.  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  did  not 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  as  a  stariT- 
eyed,   ill-conceived,   hastily   consti-ucted 

bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  he  was 
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dubious  at  the  start.  Many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  felt  the  same  way 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  did  not  bring 
a  travel  biU  to  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
year.  I  will  admit  I  was  one  of  those 
who  wanted  a  long,  close  look  at  this 
legislation. 

I   had    the   opportunity   of   traveling 
abroad  last  fall  to  study  this  problem, 
as  It  were,  in  the  field.    One  of  the  things 
in  this  debate  which  has  puzzled  me  a 
little  bit  has  been   the  reference,   par- 
ticularly  during   the   discussion   on   the 
rule,  to  this  bill  being  in  competition  with 
free  enterprise      I  suggest  it  is  entirely 
the  opposite.    I  suggest  that  it  is  a  part- 
nership with  free  enterprise:  and  I  sug- 
gest, further,  that  the  travel  industry  Ls 
big  business  indeed,  and  that  every  seg- 
ment of  it  which  was  represented  at  the 
hearings  and  by  the  representatives  to 
whom  we  talked  abroad,  favored  this  leg- 
islation.    When  I  mentioned  the  travel 
industry.  I  am  not  thinking  only  of  the 
airlines,   the   steamship   lines,    and   the 
railroads,  but  I  am  thinking  all  the  way 
down  to  the  distribution  of  that  dollar, 
to  the  little  storekeeper  who  sells  a  pen- 
nant to  a  visitor  for  a  dime.     I  conceive 
this  agency  as  being  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 
The  suggestion   has  been  made  here 
that  the  US.  Information  Service  could 
handle  this  matter,  that  the  embassies 
could  handle  the  matter,  that  the  air- 
line  travel   agencies  could   handle   the 
matter.    What  we  need  is  a  hub  repre- 
sented by  this  travel  agency  which  can 
coordinate  all  of  those  activities. 

We  found  during  our  inve.stigations 
abroad  that  none  of  them  separately  can 
d)  that  job.  I  admit  very  frankly  at  this 
point  unless  that  hub,  that  core,  ii 
manned  by  capable,  experienced  travel 
people,  the  program  will  not  succeed.  I 
believe  it  will  be  so  manned.  I  believe 
that  the  first  $50  million  of  additional 
revenue  we  get  through  these  additional 
visitors  to  our  shores  wi'J  pay.  more  than 
pay  off  in  direct  taxation  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill,  leaving  everything 
additional  to  the  general  economy  of  our 
country 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I     Mr.  GROSS.     I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me.  this  being  an 
off  year  so  far  as  elections  are  concerned, 
with  the  junketing  number  of  Members 
that  is  going  to  take  place  all  over  the 
world,  if  the  Members  of  Congress  could 
not  save  the  taxpayers  some  money  by 
drumming  up  this  business  while  they 
are  junketing  around  the  world.    Could 
it  be  done  somewhat  in  that  way? 
'      Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     I  think 
the  gentleman  has  his  own  ideas  on  that. 
Let  me  say  that  I  have  before  me  a  40- 
page  document.     I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  document  and  the  words  which  went 
into  it.     I  think  we  are  better  prepared 
1  to  deal  with  this  problem  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  because  three  Mem- 
bers of   this   House   did  junket  abroad 
and  did  study  this  problem  abroad. 

I  would  like  to  say  finally.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  an  experience  I  had  in  Lon- 
don one  day  erased  the  final  doubt  from 
my  mind.    I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  fog 


there  one  morning  and  I  counted  the 
number  of  countries  which  have  official 
Government  travel  agencies.  Some  of 
them  were  very  elaborate,  indeed. 
There  were  40.  There  was  Great  Britain, 
of  course,  but  we  went  all  the  way  down 
the  line  to  little  Malta,  and  I  have  an 
idea  that  those  40  countries  are  not 
just  throwing  money  away.  I  think 
they  feel  that  they  are  producing  for 
their  respective  countries,  and  I  think 
that  the  United  States  will  benefit  from 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.<^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Macdonald  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of 
the  pending  bill.  H.R.  4614.  to  establish 
an  Office  of  International  Travel  and 
Tourism,  which  I  feel  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance. The  most  dramatic  part  of 
this  bill,  and  I  might  add.  my  bill  H.R. 
4145  which  is  similar  to  the  bill  before 
us.  deals  with  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
the  United  States.  Of  equal  imporUnce 
is  the  part  that  deals  with  the  fact  that 
if  we  can  attract  people  here  to  the 
United  States  who  have  been  neglected 
for  quite  some  time,  that  the  long-range 
point  of  view  of  this  bill  will  be  almost 
as  effective,  and  that  is  giving  proper 
perspective  to  the  United  States,  and 
our  much  vaunted  way  of  life  to  the 
people  who  ordinarily  feel  that  It  would 
be  beyond  their  mepns  to  be  able  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  the  imbalance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  American  tourists 
spending  abroad  and  foreign  tourists 
spending  here  in  the  United  States  has 
become  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  less 
than  15  years  ago. 

During  the  past  year  it  reached  a  stag- 
gering sum  and  made  up  almost  one- 
third  of  our  total  payments  Imbalance. 
I  think  that  even  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  increase  In  this  travel 
deficit  in  1960  alone  amounts  to  $145 
million.  Unquestionably,  the  greatest 
single  factor  contributing  to  this  deficit 
increase  has  been  the  explosive  expan- 
sion of  the  numbers  of  U.S.  citizens 
traveling  and  spending  abroad. 

This  expansion,  in  turn,  is  largely  due 
to  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of 
foreign  governments  and  International 
transportation  interests  to  corner  Ameri- 
can tourist  dollars  through  intensive  ad- 
vertising campaigns  and  promotional 
programs  conducted  in  this  country. 
Since  World  War  II  the  United  States 
heart  of  its  foreign  aid  program  has 
taken  steps  at  home  to  facilitate  travel 
of  U.S.  ci'Jzens  abroad,  and  has  provided 
both  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  to  aid  m  the  rehabili- 
tation and  expansion  of  tourist  facilities 
overseas.  But  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  to  promote  travel  to  this  country 
from  abroad  or  to  prepare  the  tourists 
and  traiLsportation  industries  of  this 
country  to  accommodate  a  substantial 
number  of  foreign  Uavelers.    For  vari- 


ous reasons,  the  so-called  Visit  U.S.A.  in 
1960  campaign  announced  by  President 
Eisenhower  never  got  off  the  ground,  and 
the  small  amounts  presently  budgeted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
initial  work  of  an  Office  of  International 
Travel,  in  my  opmion.  are  completely 
inadequate  to  support  an  effective  pro- 
motional program.  The  new  Office  of 
International  Travel  and  Tourism  would 
be  created  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  a  budget  of  $3  million 
for  the  first  year  and  attempts  to  set 
up  a  realistic  travel  promotion  program 
on  the  Federal  level. 

The  bill  I  introduced  contains  an  ad- 
ditional provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Travel  Advisory  Board,  to  aid  in  the 
task  of  formulating  overall  policy  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
the  American  tourists  and  travel  facili- 
ties to  fit  the  special  requirements  of 
foreign  visitors.  This  Advisory  Board 
would  be  composed  of  20  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  and  would  In- 
clude representatives  of  all  segments  of 
the  tourist  Industry.  They  would  be 
individuals  who.  by  reason  of  interest, 
training,  or  experience  are  qualified  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Director  and 
make  recommendations  for  programs 
and  policies  to  be  adopted  While  I  be- 
heve  such  an  Advisory  Board  would  be 
of  real  Importance  in  stimulating  Interest 
and  making  the  program  more  effec- 
tive. I  heartily  support  the  provisions  of 
H.R  4614  which  was  authored  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Pxter  F 
Mack.  I  know  that  this  legislation  will 
give  Impetus  to  a  program  which  was 
endorsed  by  both  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr  McDowxllI. 
Mr.  MCDOWELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R  4614.  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  a  measure  I  introduced  as  HJl. 
5536.  to  strengthen  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  International  Travel  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce 
I  stated  that  I  would  support  and  vote 
for  the  committee  bill  if  it  adequately 
carried  out  the  purposes  I  had  in  mind 
in   Introducing  my  own   H  R.   5536. 

Among  the  steps  advanced  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  ease  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  was  one  to  attract 
foreign  Investment  and  travelers  to  this 
country. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
make  it  possible  to  launch  a  major  drive 
to  attract  foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  legislation 
had  the  support  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration la.st  year,  aind  that  it  has 
the  broadest  kind  of  support  in  the  travel 
Industry,  and  among  leaders  in  banking, 
business,  farming,  and  labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Hodges,  has  endorsed  it  heartily,  and 
many  people  have  appeared  to  testify 
in  favor  of  it. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
nation  in  the  world  today  which  does 
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not  have  a  travel  bureau  to  encourage 
people  from  other  nations  to  visit  our 
50  States. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  such  a  Federal 
tourist  agency,  other  nations  are  getting 
the  tourist  trade,  and  our  travel  deficit  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  $150  million  a 
year 

In  1£60  the  travel  deficit  reached  the 
alui-ming  sum  of  $1,200  million  or  the 
equivalent  of  about  one-third  of  our 
entire  balance-of-i>ayments  deficit. 

If  we  brought  home  to  our  shores  all 
of  the  dependents  of  our  Armed  F"orces, 
as  former  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
posed, the  saving  would  still  be  less  than 
what  is  being  drained  off  by  means  of 
foreign  travel  by  Americans. 

Americans  last  year  spent  $2.2  billion 
abroad,  while  foreign  tourists  spent  only 
about  $1,100  million  in  our  own  country. 
It  was  shown  m  the  committee  hear- 
ings that  American  travel  abix>ad  lias 
doubled  since  1953,  and  this  increase  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  \i\\l  under  the 
active  leadership  and  direction  of  na- 
tional governmental  agencies  abroad 
foreign  tourist  and  transportation  com- 
panies have  been  engaged  in  a  massive 
program  of  travel  firomotion. 

The  travel  bill  under  consideration 
here  today— like  the  bill  I  sponsored — 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  expand  travel  in  this  country 
by  people  of  oUier  nations,  and  to  en- 
courage these  foreun  tourists  to  visit  us 
for  purposes  of  study,  and  activities  in 
such  diverse  fields  as  culture,  recreation, 
and  busmess. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  aggres- 
sively to  lure  tourists  l)ehind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  In  a  cold  war.  and  it  behooves  us 
to  get  as  many  tourists  to  come  to  this 
country  as  possible  where  they  can  ob- 
serve us  at  work,  at  play,  in  our  homes, 
in  our  business,  and  governing  ourselves. 
In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  build 
enduring  friendships,  and  our  visitors 
will  leave  our  shores  knowing  us  as  we 
really  are  They  will  go  back  home 
to  become  the  best  kind  of  ambassadors 
of  good  will. 

Many  of  these  tourists  will  come  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  come  in  the  past, 
to  the  great  State  of  Delaware. 

Let  me  say  that  Delawareans  will  con- 
tinue to  display  their  matchless  hos- 
pitality. 

Our  restaurants  our  seashore,  our 
famous  museums  and  historic  buildings 
and  towTis  will  continue  to  rest,  relax, 
delight,  and  educate  all  of  our  visitors. 

Rehoboth  l^each  has  few  equals  any- 
where in  the  world  and  the  French  and 
Italians  with  their  own  superb  beaches 
will  find  new  dellghvs  at  Rehoboth  Beach. 
Culturally  mlndi-d  European  families 
will  enjoy  especially  the  new  and  stimu- 
lating way  in  which  they  can  enjoy  the 
arts  in  our  State 

Europeans  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  with  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
art  museums  and  galleries  will  especially 
enjoy  such  museums  as  Wmterthur,  with 
its  matchless  collections  of  American 
furniture,  the  Hagl^'y  Museum,  the  Dela- 
ware State  Museum  at  Dover,  and  the 
Zwaanendael  Museum  at  Lewes, 
cvni 514 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gcn- 
tlf^man  from  Florida  I  Mr   Rogers.  1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
bill  is  in  the  national  Interest,  juid  of 
course  we  in  the  resort  State  of  Ilorida 
have  an  interest  in  it  as  well. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  would  s^ek  to 
increase  foreign  tourism  in  this  country 
by  establishing  American  travel  offices 
overseas,  conducting  promotional  cam- 
paigns for  travel  within  the  United 
States,  greater  facilitating  the  process- 
ing of  visitors  as  they  enter  and  leave 
the  United  States,  and  ea.sing  tra^'el  re- 
strictions. In  short,  we  would  greatly 
improve  our  image  overseas  by  ej:tend- 
ing  a  warmer  hand  of  welcome. 

Prc\iously.  travel  within  the  United 
States  was  considered  a  very  expensive 
projxjsition.  available  only  to  a  small 
segment  of  the  world.  But  new,  as 
more  countries  are  showing  the  effects 
of  prosFK?rity.  travel  within  the  United 
States  could  become  a  reality  for  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  citizens  if  the  desire 
to  do  so  were  created.  A  campaign  to 
create  such  desire  is  inherent  in  this 
bill.  I  further  l>elieve  that  this  bill 
meets  with  the  action  requested  by  the 
President.  In  a  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  outlined  the  balance 
of  paj-ments  problem  and  the  gold  out- 
flow. In  this  message,  the  President 
stated  that  Americans  spend  some  $2 
billion  abroad  on  foreign  tourism,  but 
that  only  $1  billion  is  spent  by  foreign 
travelers  in  the  United  States.  Thus. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  bill  of  this  nature 
were  passed,  the  United  States  could 
realize  an  additional  income  of  SI  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  an  en»;rgetic 
program  outlined  in  this  legislation 
would  not  only  be  a  boon  to  the  national 
economy,  but  the  economy  of  every  com- 
munity and  touri.^t  facility  In  the  Nation 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  1. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  bill.  I  have  long  been 
Interested  In  this  subject  and  ha\e  had 
legislation  in  for  some  time.  Although  I 
would  have  made  changes  in  the  bill  that 
the  committee  reported  out.  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  composite  of  a  collection 
of  ideas  and  brings  us  to  the  hard,  ba'^ic 
fact  that  we  have  to  face,  which  is  that 
it  is  high  time  that  our  National  Gov- 
ernment provided  some  national  leader- 
ship in  this  all-important  area.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  current  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  can  be  attributed  in 
large  part  to  the  tourist  gap.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  dollar  gap  for  the  year 
1960  is  traceable  to  the  tourist  gap.  So. 
here  we  have  got  a  hard,  practical 
reason  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

It  is  extremely  imix)rtant  also  to  stress 
the  nonmonetan'  benefits  that  might  ac- 
crue— the  political,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional significance  of  foreign  tourism 
and  the  promotion  of  it.  But.  we  have 
a  tough -minded  Congress  here,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  know  what  the  facts  are 
insofar  as  the  benefit  materially  to  be 


gained  by  the  United  States  in  this  area, 
so  I  will  concentrate  on  that. 

The  tourist  gap  is  well  over  a  billion 
dollars.  It  is  accelerating  at  the  rate  of 
$100  million  a  year.  It  has  been  proven 
that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  amotmt  of  hard  currencies 
that  a  country  gains  and  the  amount  of 
effort  that  that  government  puts  into  the 
operation  of  the  tourist  business.  Fig- 
ures have  been  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  memt>er  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Glenn,  indicating  the 
amount  of  effort  that  other  countries  put 
in.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  O'Brien],  has  done  the  same: 
Great  Britain.  $2.8  million:  France,  $2.6 
million;  and  India.  $1.5  million  per  year. 

The  several  States  of  the  United  States 
collectively  spend  over  $17  million  a  year 
in  order  to  attract  tourists  into  tiieir 
areas.  It  is  estimated  that  $1  out  of 
every  $10  spent  in  this  country  by  for- 
eigners finds  Its  way  into  the  National 
Treasury. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  to  be  done 
in  this  country  If  we  are  to  take  a  lead- 
ership position  is  to  shift  the  whole  point 
of  view  about  travel  to  the  United  States. 
For  decades  we  have  as  a  country  been 
obsessed  with  a  kind  of  xenophobia.  We 
have  done  just  the  opposite  of  tr>-ing 
to  attract  people  to  come  to  the  United 
States.    Our  whole  system  of  immigra- 
tion laws  is  designed,  in  fact,  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  United  States.    E\-ery 
tourist  who  comes  to  the  United  States 
must    qualify    under    the    immigration 
laws    insofar    as    they    apply    to    non- 
permanent     residents    of    the     Urated 
States  and  go  through  all  the  necessary 
redtape.     We  are  so  afraid  that  one  of 
them  might  wish  to  settle  down  in  the 
United  States  and  become  a  permanent 
resident  that  we  handcuff  the  business 
of  encouraging  people  to  come  to  this 
country.     I  suggest  that  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
railroad  train  that  we  are  on.    For  years 
we  have  been  going  In  the  direction  of 
exclusion.    Now  it  is  high  time  that  we 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  train  and 
start  competing  with   other  countries; 
that  we  ask  people  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  encourage  them  to  \-isit  us. 
This  bill  will  bring  together  and  pro- 
vide leadership   to  the  entire  industry. 
This  is  a  private  industry,  run  by  con- 
servative people.    But  it  is  an  industry 
which  recognizes  the  need  for  nationail 
leadership.     The  industry  is  willing  to 
spend  money — to  make  substantial   in- 
vestments.    They  have  faith  that   this 
program  will  work.    They  are  willing  to 
develop  programs  in  order  to  attract  the 
nationals    of    other    countries    to    this 
country;    but  they   do  look  for  leader- 
ship.    No  one  segment  of  the  industry, 
be  it  hotels  or  airplanes,  or  railroads,  or 
travel  agents.  Is  going  to  go  out  on  a 
single  limb  by  itself  in  the  absence  of 
a  nationwide  effort  with  a  national  lead- 
ership behind  it. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  statement  made 
a  moment  ago  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  other 
countries  which  are  making  a  national 
effort  to  attract  tourists  to  their  coun- 
tries, are  not  doing  it  with  any  sense 
of  altruism  toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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They  are   trying    to   attract   capital    to 
their  own  countries. 

I  agree  also  with  the  statement  that 
this  is  going  to  require  the  assistance  of 
professionals  if  we  are  going  to  do  a 
proper  job.  The  US.  Government  has 
got  to  take  experts  aboard  if  it  is  going 
to  promote  tourism  to  the  United  States. 
Now.  can  the  job  be  done?  I  do  not 
think  the  travel  industry  would  be  as 
enthusiastic  about  this  measure  if  it  did 
not  think  it  could  b?  done.  It  can  be 
done.  Why  do  we  stand  in  this  Chamber 
and  even  for  a  moment  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  cannot  compete  with 
other  countries  in  this  kind  of  thing? 
We  are  experts  in  package  programs. 
We  know  how  to  do  this,  so  let  us  begin. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  other 
reference.  When  I  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  which  has  written  this  bill, 
I  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
Congress  taking  step",  to  reexamine  our 
immigration  laws  insofar  as  they  apply 
to  tourists.  I  mentioned  that  we  give 
the  impression  of  being  obsessed  with  a 
sense  of  xenophobia,  and  we  do.  And 
one  reason  we  do  is  because  of  the  ridic- 
ulous complexities  of  our  immigration 
system  for  tourist  visitors,  the  so-called 
nonpermanent  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  When  you  think  that  a 
foreigner  comin::  to  this  counti-y  has  got 
to  deal  with  the  State  Department  to 
get  a  visa,  with  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  his  health  check,  with  the 
Treasury  Department  for  his  customs 
check,  with  the  Justice  Department  for 
his  immigration  check,  and  now  with  the 
Commerce  Department  which  is  going  to 
be  involved  in  the  travel  business,  you 
can  see  how  utterly  absurd  it  is  that 
there  is  no  reformation  of  this  entire 
subject. 

In  addition  to  this,  remember  that 
there  are  in  our  immigration  laws  built- 
in  restrictions  against  travel.  For  ex- 
ample, why  are  we  bogged  down  with 
visas  where  tourists  are  involved?  The 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  given  the 
power  to  waive  the  visa  requirement  for 
nonpermanent  residents — tourists  to  the 
United  States — on  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
with  other  countries. 

Some  say.  How  are  you  going  to  have  a 
check  if  you  get  rid  of  visas?  The  Jus- 
tice Department,  which  is  responsible 
for  immigration  and  our  internal  secu- 
rity, has  made  it  eminently  clear  that 
this  is  desirable,  and  it  ought  to  be  done. 
What  you  would  establish  in  lieu  there- 
of is  a  less  expensive  and  less  cumber- 
some system  of  preinspection.  A  bill  I 
have  introduced  would  make  these 
changes. 

Another  example:  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  a  tourist  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
settle  down  permanently.  He  has  to 
prove  this  before  he  can  get  a  visa  to 
visit  the  United  States.  Why  should  not 
this  be  changed'^  I  believe  it  should,  and 
a  bill  I  have  introduced  would  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


(Roll  No    59 

Abbltt 

Evlns 

Norrell 

A^dabbo 

Fallon 

ONelU 

Addonizlo 

Fen  ton 

Osmers 

Albert 

Flno 

Ostertag 

Anfuso 

Flood 

PhUbln 

Ashley 

Pogartv 

Powell 

AuchlnclosR 

Fulton 

Rttbaut 

Barrett 

Oarmatz 

Rains 

Bass,  NH. 

Gavin 

R;\n(lall 

Becker 

Gilbert 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Blitch 

Granahan 

Riehlman 

Brewster 

Grant 

Riley 

Broom  field 

Gray 

Rivers,  S  C 

Buckley 

Green.  Pa. 

RoberlJi 

Burke.  Ky. 

Harsha 

Rodlno 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harvev,  IncI 

Rous-selot 

CahlU 

H.bert 

Say  lor 

Cannon 

Hohfleld 

Schwelker 

Carey 

Holland 

Scran  ton 

Casey 

Holtzman 

Shelley 

Celler 

Ho  ran 

Smith.  Va. 

Chiperfield 

Ichord.  Mo 

Spence 

Clark 

Kearns 

Staggers 

Coad 

Kee 

Steed 

Collier 

Keogh 

Stephens 

Colmer 

KUburn 

Stubblefield 

Conte 

Kltchln 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cook 

Kluczynskl 

Thompson.  La 

Corbctt 

Macdonald 

Thompson.  Tex 

Daddano 

Nfadden 

Toll 

Da^e 

Martin.  Ma»s. 

Tuck 

Davis. 

Mcadcr 

Wallhauser 

JohnW 

Merrow 

Walter 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Watts 

Dawson 

MilUken 

Whalley 

Delaney 

Mlnshall 

Williams 

Dent 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Wilson.  Calif 

Devlne 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Ind 

Diggs 

Morrison 

Wtn.stead 

Dole 

Mosher 

Donohue 

Moulder 

Dooley 

NU 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Y.\TES  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  4614,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  311  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay],  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Chairman,  when 
the  point  of  order  was  made  I  had  about 
completed  my  statement. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  mentioned — eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional— a  new  effort  is  required  in  this 
area.  The  promotion  and  facilitation 
of  foreign  tourist  travel  in  this  country 
is  on  all  possible  counts  both  good  policy 
and  good  sense.  The  most  immediate 
pressing  reason  is  the  necessity  for  posi- 
tive action  to  help  mitigate  the  alarm- 
ing deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
More  important  in  the  long  run  is  the 
need  to  open  new  and  vitally  needed 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
American  people  and  our  friends  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chainnan.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  yield  me  this  time  so  that  I 
might  advise  the  Committee  that  I  am 
going   to  offer   an   amendment   to   this 


bill  on  page  4,  line  24.     This  amendment 
will  provide  as  follows: 

Of  which  not  less  than  $3  million  annu- 
ally Bhall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
currency  credits  owned  by  the  United  States 
Treasury 

This  will  require  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  m  the  administration  of  this 
program  up  to  not  less  than  $2  million 
a  year. 

In  some  of  the  debate  here  today  it 
was  indicated  that  there  were  no  foreign 
currencies  except  in  backward  Nations 
I  will  .say  to  the  membership  that  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  record  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  Treasury  If  any- 
one is  interested,  when  I  have  used  my 
time  I  shall  be  glad  to  refer  to  any  coun- 
try you  want  to  and  show  their  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
Treasury.  I  am  talking  about  France, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Germany,  and  al- 
most all  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries; in  fact,  practically  any  place  you 
can  think  of  where  this  program  might 
be  put  into  effect  there  are  foreign  ciu"- 
rency  holdings.  So  I  think  we  should 
utilize  these  foreign  currencies  inasmuch 
as  we  are  setting  up  this  agency  abroad 
and  going  to  use  these  moneys  abroad. 
We  might  just  as  well  be  using  the 
currencies  we  have  in  our  possession 

I  take  this  time,  if  anyone  is  Interested 
in  finding  out  about  any  particular  coun- 
try, to  say  that  I  have  the  record  here. 
I  will  at  the  proper  time  offer  this 
amendment  to  pennit  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  this  purpose 

Mr  JARMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JARMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  in 
March  and  April  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee conducted  hearings  on  H.R.  4614. 
and  15  other  similar  proposals.  We  are 
today  considering  the  reported  measure. 
£ind  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  record  as  a  proponent  of 
the  bill. 

The  legislation  before  us,  if  favorably 
considered,  would  establish  an  Office  of 
International  Trade  and  Tourism  and 
would  also  impose  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certain  functions  and  duties 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
measure.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
bill  is.  of  course,  to  encourage  foreign 
tourists  to  visit  the  United  States  there- 
by promoting  friendly  understanding 
and  appreciation  among  this  and  other 
Nations.  However.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
to  another  equally  important,  and  per- 
haps even  more  imminent,  purpose  that 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  for  the 
next  few  moments. 

At  the  present,  most  Americans  are 
deeply,  and  I  think  properly,  concerned 
about  the  outflow  of  gold  from  this  coun- 
try and  the  deficit  in  our  international 
balance  of  payments.  Intensive  studies 
have  revealed  that  an  important  aspect 
of  the  trade  deficit  accounts  for  nearly 
one-third  of  our  total  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficiency.   This  has  been  referred 
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to  as  the  tourist  gap  or  the  travel  dollar 
gap.  Defined  simply,  this  gap  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  sp>ent 
abroad  by  American  tourists  as  compared 
with  the  amount  .>p>ent  in  the  United 
States  by  foreign  travelers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  this  tourist  (jap  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  NaUcn's  economy.  It  rep- 
resents over  a  bill  on  dollars  lost  each 
year  to  foreign  Iju&inessmen  and  it 
means  that  in  order  to  travel  abroad 
over  1.500.000  Americans  disregard  the 
natural  and  scenir  vacation  wonders  of 
places  like  Oklahoma  and  the  Southwest 
in  general.  1  would  suggest  this  after- 
noon that  the  adoption  of  H.R.  4614  and 
the  Implementation  of  its  provisions 
would  develop  an  aggressive  and  effec- 
tual program  which  might  result  m  a 
reversal  of  this  trend.  Foreign  tourists 
would  be  encourag'^d  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  the  dollars  they  spend  would, 
I  think,  go  a  long  way  toward  arresting 
the  ever^'rowlnR  tourist  gap  and  cor- 
recting the  balanc?  of  payments  deficit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  s^me  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  understandably  hesitate  to 
authorize  a  new  program  costmg  several 
millions  of  dollar?,  especially  in  these 
years  of  uiibalano?d  budgets  and  a  na- 
tional debt  appri)aching  $300  billion. 
However.  I  would  point  out  that  funds 
for  a  Federal  travel  bureau,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  would  be  ai  investment  realizing 
dollar  returns  as  more  and  more  for- 
eign tourists  visit  America.  Foreign 
trade  and  tourist  dollars  are  an  intricate 
part  of  our  gross  national  product.  With 
an  increase  of  foreign  visitors,  which 
would  surely  come  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  we  can  exp?ct  an 
expansion  of  the  foreign  trade  com- 
ponent of  the  GNP.  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  entire  national  income. 
Economically  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  justiflcaUon  for  enactment  of  the 
measure  before  us. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  convinced  that 
fruits  of  action  in  this  vast  field  of  in- 
ternational travel  are  exceeding  abun- 
dant I  have  touched  on  only  one  major 
phase.  There  are.  of  course,  many 
others  that  could  oe  brought  to  your  at- 
tention. However,  that  aspect  already 
mentioned  In  my  remarks  is  sufficient 
enough.  I  think,  for  me  to  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  report  HJl.  4614  back  favor- 
ably to  the  House,  and  to  then  join  with 
me  in  voting  final  iipproval. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  izentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Hemphill  1. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  been  considering  this  legisla- 
tion now  for  2  yefirs.  When  we  first  re- 
ceived the  legislation  last  summer  it  was 
known  as  S.  3102.  a  Senate  bill,  which 
had  an  authorization  of  $5  million  At 
that  time,  for  the  benefit  of  those  on  my 
left,  not  only  had  the  Republican  Budg- 
et Bureau  appro^•ed  the  $5  million  au- 
thorization and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  last  administration 
under  budget  authority  had  sent  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee  ap- 
proving the  authorization 

When  we  examined  the  witness  con- 
cerning the  legislation  we  were  not  sat- 


isfied that  the  legislation  had  been  pre- 
pared with  the  proper  background,  even 
though  It  was  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, so  we  did  not  report  out  the 
bill  last  year,  because  we  felt  they  were 
not  prepared.  We  made  am  exhaustive 
exammation  to  determ^lne  whether  or 
not  this  would  be  profitable  to  the  United 
States. 

In  that  connection,  we  found  that  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  pre- 
vious years  the  budget  had  carried  an 
item  of  $75,000  for  encouraging  travel. 
When  we  were  overseas  on  a  trip  of  m- 
vestigation  we  found  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  the  only  country 
of  any  consequence  we  could  find  that 
had  not  realized  that  traffic  was  a 
profitable  business.  Even  though  travel 
today  is  the  fourth  largest  industry  in 
the  United  States,  even  thou;:  h  the 
United  Kingdom  today  is  spending  over 
£2  million,  or  approximately  $6  million, 
and  even  though  such  little  countries  as 
Denmark  have  a  budget  for  this  pur- 
r>ose  of  over  $2  million,  today  we  ques- 
tion the  economy  of  ."^^pending  over  3 
years  approximately  $12  milhon  in  an 
effort  to  offset  $1,200  million  of  Imbal- 
ance in  our  balance  of  payments.  So 
this  measure  says  we  will  offset  1  i>ercent 
a;:a:nst  the  deficit  to  sec  what  we  get 
back.  We  will  get  back  our  investment 
tenfold  if  this  program  works. 

If  you  are  interested  in  what  other 
countries  have  spent,  look  at  page  386 
of  the  hearings. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  facts  of 
the  record,  look  at  it  and  the  facts  wUl 
tell  you  that  other  countries  realize  that 
this  Is  profitable.    When  we  were  on  this 
particular  trip  that  some  call  a  junket, 
we  went  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  ex- 
amined carefully  what  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii was  able  to  do.     The  State  of  Ha- 
waii had  a  budget  of  $2  million  and  they 
estimated  that  the  tourist  business  had 
brought  them  as  much  money  or  even 
more   money   than   any   other   industry 
they  have  in  that  great  State  of  Hawaii. 
When  we  went  to  London  and  were  try- 
ing to  examine  the  reason  for  the  vac- 
uum  which   existed  In   our  US.   effort. 
we    found    that    other    countries    ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  this  great  country 
of  America   had   never  seen  the  profit 
that  other  countries  had  realized.    When 
I  speak  of  profit.  I  not  only  speak  of, 
perhaps,   the   $50   million  or  up  to  the 
$500  million  which  it  has  been  estimated 
we  will  get  from  the  tourist  trade,  but 
I  am  talking  about  the  tax  dollar  that 
will  be  realized  from  the  money  that  is 
spent  In   this  country.     If  you   are  In- 
terested in  the  tax  dollar,  and  if  you 
want  to  read  the  record  and  see  what 
the  truth  of  the  matter  i.";.  look  at  page 
379  of  the  record  and  you  will  find  the 
tax  potential  that  will  bring  revenue  to 
this  country  far  m  excess  of  this  mea- 
ger item  that  we  are  spending  amount- 
ing to  $3  million  the  first  year  and  $4.7 
million  in  the  years  after  that. 

It  just  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
say  that  this  is  not  an  economy  meas- 
ure for  the  countrj'.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  do  what  some  of  my  friends 
call  nit  picking  on  this  proposition 
where  we  can  make  some  money  for  a 
change,  and  then  turn  around  and  try 


to  excuse  their  vote  on  some  other  prop- 
osition where  we  are  giving  away  mon- 
ey with  no  possibility  of  a  return. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  com- 
mittee made  any  investigation  of  the 
capacity  of  these  foreign  countries  to 
spend  money  for  this  purpose.  That  is, 
I  can  see  how  some  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries might  spend  money  to  get  Ameri- 
cans to  go  to  their  countries,  but  do  they 
have  the  capacity  to  spend  money  to 
come  here  and  spend  money  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  They  not  only  have 
the  capacity,  but  on  pages  67,  68  and  69 
of  the  record  we  have  listed  not  only 
how  much  they  can  spend  or  take  out 
of  their  country,  but  they  allow  them  to 
buy  dollars  to  come  to  this  country  to 
spend  in  this  country.  Not  only  have 
we  done  this — but  just  to  give  one  Illus- 
tration of  what  can  be  done,  about  2  or 

3  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  one  of 
the  travel  agents,  80  Swedish  industrial- 
ists came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  in  a  group.  When  they  went 
back  to  Sweden,  after  a  period  of  3  or 

4  months  had  elapsed,  they  were  asked 
what  impact  it  had  on  their  purchases 
of  goods  from  the  United  States.     This 
is  what  they  said:  They  said.  We  went 
as  a  group,  but  if  we  had  come  as  in- 
dividuals and  then  come  back  to  try  to 
tell  the  group  what  the  advantages  are 
of  trading  with  America,  no  one  would 
have  listened.     But  as  a  group,  every- 
body has  been  able  to  see  just  what  the 
situation  is.    That  particular  industrial 
organization  is  sending  this  year,  and 
has  sent  every  j'ear  since  their  first  trip, 
80  Swedish  industrialists  to  this  coun- 
try- to  see  if  they  can  buy  our  goods  to 
take  back  to  Sweden  to  sell.    That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  has  not  been  examined, 
apparently,  by  the  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill.    They  have  not  only 
not  read  the  record,  but  they  have  not 
examined  into  the  question  of  the  impact 
of  this  legislation.    This  is  the  first  legis- 
lation I  have  seen,  providing  for  so  small 
an  expenditure,  which  has  so  great  a 
potential  of  bringing  you  back  the  dol- 
lars that  America  is  spending  overseas 
in  the  currencies  of  other  countries  and 
bringing  back  good  relations  and  bring- 
ing about  an  opportunity  even  down  to 
the  smallest  villages  for  foreign  visitors 
to  come  and  \'isit  with  us  and  see  how 
we  live  and  learn  to  love  us.     The  op- 
portunity is  unlimited  at  a  price  of  1  per- 
cent of  what  j'ou  are  investing  against — 
even  if  you  want  to  call  it  gambling  and 
I  say  it  is  investing,  not  gambling. 

This  is  good  legislation.  It  is  sound 
legislation.  Everj-  other  country  in  the 
world  knows  it  is  good  legislation.  They 
spend  money  on  this  sort  of  thing  and 
they  wonder  why  we  have  not  spent 
money  on  it.  Someone  has  questioned 
the  budget  on  advertising.  I  questioned 
the  advertising  at  first,  but  I  realize  in 
order  to  sell  America  you  have  to  give 
them  a  picture  of  America  overseas.  We 
found  out  that  you  cannot  even  get  a 
map  of  the  United  States  so  that  people 
in  other  countries  can  make  out  a  travel 
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itinerary  for  themselves.  We  found  out 
that  you  could  not  get  information 
about  the  United  States. 

In  one  place  we  ran  into  a  situation 
tri.ygered  because  Pan  American  had  pub- 
lished a  book.  It  was  illegal  for  the 
government  authorities  to  put  out  that 
book  because  Pan  American  had  its 
name  on  it.  We  found  that  a  private 
individual  was  buying  copies  at  75  cents 
apiece  and  distributing  them  so  that 
people  would  know  something  about 
America.  The  people  of  this  country 
wanted  to  go  to  America  but  did  not  have 
the  information,  did  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it. 

We  do  not  have  offices  similar  to  even 
the  small  countries  of  Europe,  Cyprus. 
Malta:  even  the  little  country  of  Ghana 
has  offices  to  lure  travel  organizations 
and  travel  generally  to  their  country. 
I  think  we  should  be  willing  to  spend  a 
little  money  on  the  development  of  this 
the  fourth  biggest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  deserves  at  least  the 
consideration  this  bill  allows  and  the  po- 
tential which  this  bill  will  promote. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan  [Mr.  DiNGELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  urge  upon  my 
colleagues  favorable  consideration  and 
an  affirmative  vote  on  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  stress 
one  particular  point  of  this  bill  which 
has  not  been  di.scussed  with  the  at- 
tention I  feel  it  deserves.  We  have 
talked  about  the  potential  that  is  pres- 
ent in  this  bill  to  make  money  for  the 
United  SUtes.  We  have  talked  about  the 
potential  for  tax  revenue  that  is  inherent 
in  the  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  belittle 
these  things,  but  there  is  an  even  greater 
potential  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  than  the  money  that  might  be  at- 
tracted by  the  very  modest  expenditure 
provided  in  this  bill;  that  is.  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  to  our  shores  a  large 
number  of  visitors:  and  this  bill  offers 
to  us  a  vehicle  which  extends  an  opp>or- 
tunity  for  Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans, 
nationals  of  countries  everywhere  around 
this  world  to  visit  the  United  States. 

It  offers  a  potential  vehicle  for  them 
to  visit  us  in  unit  tours,  low-cost  tours, 
which  would  probably  be  the  way  most 
of  them  can  travel.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  to  us  previously,  most  of  these  people 
do  not  travel  as  Americans  travel,  indi- 
vidually, but  cooperatively.  They  travel 
as  parts  of  business  groups,  parts  of  labor 
unions,  parts  of  religious  groups,  parts  of 
professional  societies,  groups  from  the 
same  or  a  similar  college,  or  groups  with 
kindred  interest.  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  handled  this  particular  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  MackI  a 
question  which  I  would  ask  him  to  dis- 
cuss. Page  3  of  the  bill,  subsection  <2». 
reads  as  follows: 

(2)  May  consult  and  cooperate  with  indi- 
viduals, businesses,  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  or  concerned  with  international 
travel,  including  local.  State.  Federal,  and 
foreign  governments,  and  international 
agencies: 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  recalls  that 
we  discussed  the  proposition  of  whether 


this  could  not  be  utilized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  stimulate  and  encourage  low-cost 
tours  and  to  encourage  American  organ- 
izations and  American  travel  associa- 
tions, various  trade  unions,  which  are  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  programs  of  travel 
abroad.  I  would  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  whether  or  not  my  un- 
derstanding is  correct  that  this  section 
will  encourage  the  SecretaiT  to  cooperate 
and  assist  these  organizations  that  are 
engaged  already  in  these  programs,  to 
assist  them  in  bringing  their  alter  egos 
in  other  lands  to  this  country  under 
cooperative  programs? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  two  of  the  bills  we  have  instructed 
the  Secretary  to  refer  to  the  development 
of  tourist  facilities,  low-cost  unit  tours, 
and  other  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  in  meeting  the  requirements.  I 
would  think  he  would  be  interested  In 
developing  various  groups  within  this 
counti-y.  the  ones  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned,  in  order  to  have  some  assist- 
ance in  developing  tours  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  big  problems  in  connection 
with  the  program  and  to  make  the  busi- 
ness attractive  is  as  the  gentleman  has 
outlined,  and  I  am  sure  the  Director  or 
the  Secretary  would  want  to  consult 
those  groups. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  are  spending  in  this  country 
right  now  billions  of  dollars  to  encourage 
friendship  abroad  through  the  various 
exchange  programs  and  through  pro- 
grams which  we  have  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  Government  agen- 
cies to  bring  foreign  nationals  within 
our  boundaries  to  see  our  country. 

In  subsection  '  1 »  of  section  2,  it  is 
stated: 

The  "Secretary"  shall — (1)  develop,  plan, 
and  carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  stimulate  and  encourage  travel  to 
the  United  States  by  residents  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  study,  culture, 
recreation,  business,  and  other  activities  as 
a  means  of  promoting  friendly  understand- 
ing and  good  will  among  peoples  of  foreign 
countries  and  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  two  sections  a  program 
of  great  benefit  could  be  conferred  upon 
oui"  people  in  the  encouragement  of  in- 
ternational travel.  Dollars  can  be 
earned.  More  important  we  can  earn 
friends  in  a  battle  for  men's  minds  with 
atheistic  godless  communism — visitors 
to  oui-  shores  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  our  way — its  virtues  and  of  our 
concern  for  the  dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman  I. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  back  part  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry. 
We  have  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  This 
is  the  shank  of  the  afternoon. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan fMr.  DiNGELLl  would  like  to  see 
these  tourists  equipped  with  Mercedes, 
Volkswagens: ,  or  Fords  made  in  England, 
or  whether  they  will  br^ng  their  own 
cars  when  they  come  to  this  country, 
and  perhaps  sell  them  here  to  compete 


with  the  auto  industry  in  Michigan.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  exclusions  In  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
like  to  ask  any  embarrassing  questions 

Mr.  GROSS  I  would  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  ask  such  questions. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DingellI. 
Since  cars  have  been  coming  in  from 
abroad,  I  do  not  know  how  he  regards 
some  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  tourists  will  have 
to  have  a  car;  will  they  not?  The  tour- 
ists will  have  to  have  an  automobile  to 
travel  in  when  they  come  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr    HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  have' 
no   idea  of   what  they  will  want.     Has 
the  gentleman? 

Mr  GROSS.  No;  but  I  assume  we  will 
be  providing  them  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  automobiles  before  we  get 
through  with  this,  if  we  follow  the  usual 
procedure  in  dealing  with  foreigners  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  it  a 
good  idea  we  have  here  in  this  bill  to 
encourage  these  people  to  come  here  from 
abroad  on  the  theory  they  may  spend 
some  of  their  money  here?  They  might 
be  induced  to  do  that,  provided  we  con- 
tinue this  foreign  aid  program  and  give 
them  the  money  so  that  they  can  come 
over.  Some  folks  do  not  think  that  will 
be  vei-y  helpful  overall. 

Someday,  sometime,  someone  will  have 
to  say  something  about  our  own  na- 
tional security,  but  realizing  how  the 
House  talks,  acts,  and  votes  until  adver- 
sity comes — until  we  have  no  more  dol- 
lars to  spend — can  borrow  no  more — the 
spending  seems  certain  to  continue.  But 
just  a  word  about  our  present  situation. 

SELF-PKESERVATION 

Mr  Chairman,  now  or  later,  if  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  nation,  the  administra- 
tion will  be  forced  to  adopt  a  positive, 
aggressive  policy — determine  what  we 
must  do  for  our  own  protection  and  then 
aggressively  follow  through. 

Yesterday,  for  40  minutes,  the  House 
debated  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
226.  which  states: 

It  Is  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  Initi- 
ated in  the  Organization  of  American  SUtes 
to  reevaluate  the  role  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Imposing  sanctions  under  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance; 
and  also  to  exclude  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba  from  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Defense 
Board. 

Tomorrow,  there  may  be  a  yea -and 
nay  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

We  are  asking  the  20  nations  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  take 
action  to  protect  our  future  existence. 
This  because,  by  joining  this  and  other 
international  organizations,  we  have 
surrendered  our  right  to  act  independ- 
ently, even  though  our  national  exist- 
ence may  be  at  stake. 

We  are  now  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  we  must  either  make  good  our 
promises  to  othei-s  or.   violating  those 
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agreements,  do  whatever  we  think  is 
necessary  to  reta.n  our  independence, 
make  secure  our  future  existence  as  a 
nation. 

My  vote  will  again,  as  always  in  the 
past,  be  cast  against  a  surrender  of  the 
power  to  determine  our  own  course  in 
world  affairs,  instead  of  placing  our  fu- 
ture in  the  hands  of  a  one  world  or  some 
international  organization. 

That  we  must  before  too  long  make  a 
vital  decision  is  evident  from  the  edi- 
torial m  the  May  1:0  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  w  hich  I  read: 

The  United  States  of  America  Can't  Attoed 
Another  Fiasco  in  Cuba 

It  ought  to  be  plain  to  everybody  by  this 
time  that  no  Insurrection  against  Castro's 
Soviet  satellite  In  Cuba  U  going  to  succeed 
without  U.S.  assistance,  and  a  lot  more  of 
It  than  was  available  for  the  abortive  and 
scandalously  overad^  ertlsed  putsch  of  last 
month.  With  Soviet  military  equipment  on 
the  ground,  as  detailed  In  the  Kennedy- 
Schleslnger  memorandum,  a  successful  revolt 
on  a  far  larger  scale  than  this  fiasco  ts  not 
In  the  wood. 

The  mystery  of  why  It  was  encouraged  re- 
mains Statements  by  President  Kennedy 
and  State  Department  officials  that  this 
country  was  not  Involved  certainly  did  little 
to  boost  morale  among  the  Cuban  rebels. 
A  failure  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
to  evaluate  the  strength  of  the  movement 
Is  obvloxu.  Apparently  underrated  was  the 
ability  of  Castro's  p'Dllce  state  apparatus  to 
deal  with  such  outbreaks  unless  seriously 
supported  by  us  In  any  event,  this  country 
has  again  Invited  tlie  gibe  "Too  little  and 
too  late"  from  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Certainly  all  Amei  leans  will  respond  with 
gratitude  to  President  Kennedy's  courageous 
assurance  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  permit 
Cuba  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Communists 
and  that  this  Government  will  not  hesitate 
In  meeting  Its  primary  obUgatlons.  which 
are  to  the  security  cf  our  Nation  It  Is  un- 
fortunate, of  course,  that  this  plain  truth 
could  not  have  been  laid  on  the  line  earlier. 
most  appropriately  during  the  previous  ad- 
ministration when  Castro's  Communist  con- 
nection had  been  estibllshed  beyond  doubt — 
and  before  the  SovUt  Union  had  committed 
so  much  materiel  and  prestige  to  the  ad- 
venture. 

Now.  instead  of  (llspelllng  a  threatening 
situation,  we  must  deal  with  an  accom- 
plished fact.  However,  we  shall  have  to  make 
do  with  what  we  have,  tjustlng  that  from 
now  on  officialdom  will  be  guided,  If  not  by 
wisdom  from  on  high,  at  least  by  better  In- 
telligence work  than  appears  to  have  been 
provided  by  CIA. 

For  whatever  action  Is  decided  on.  Khru- 
shchev has  provided  more  than  ample  Justi- 
fication. By  stating  that  Soviet  forces  will 
"render  the  Cuban  people  all  necessary  as- 
sistance In  beating  back  any  armed  attack 
on  Cuba."  the  Soviet  dictator  underscores 
the  Soviet  involvement  In  this  grassroots  rev- 
olution. Surely  world  opinion.  If  anybody 
Is  worried  about  that,  cannot  fairly  condemn 
the  United  States  for  any  course  deemed 
necessary  to  deal  \(lth  this  Invasion  of  the 
West. 

If  Intervention  Is  the  only  way  out.  such 
a  course  should  be  as  acceptable  to  Ameri- 
cans as  a  possible  Involvement  In  Laos,  which 
the  public  seems  to  contemplate  calmly  For 
a  country  which  has  been  Involved  In  two 
world  wars  and  one  costly  police  action  In 
areas  far  from  our  shores,  prevention  of  a 
Soviet  satellite  a  few  miles  off  Florida  ought 
to  be  routine.  Unless  survival  has  become 
a  dirty  word,  we  have  nothing  to  apologize 
for  in  Cuba  except  failure. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  suppwrt  of  the  bill  under  com.idera- 
tion  to  create  within  the  Commerce  De- 
partment an  Office  of  International 
Travel  and  Tourism.  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation  and  am  grati- 
fied that  the  committee  has  given  us  this 
early  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House.  I  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  examining  closely  and  dis- 
cussing at  length  all  of  the  elements  of 
our  international  F>olicies  and  programs. 
The  basic  underlying  purpose  of  these 
is  to  assist  other  people  in  promoting 
their  material  welfare  and  in  preserving 
their  God-given  right  to  govern  them- 
.selves  in  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
Frequently  the  implementation  of  these 
policies  and  the  administration  of  these 
programs  comes  in  for  some  fortified 
criticism  and  de-evaluation.  Much  of 
this  criticism  is  engendered  by  a  basic 
lack  of  understanding  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  different  backgrounds, 
training,  culture,  customs,  and  ambi- 
tions of  f>eople  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  Our  continuing  challenge, 
therefore,  is  to  find  effective  ways  and 
means  of  developing  the  kind  of  under- 
standing and  appreciation  so  badly 
needed. 

I  consider  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation are  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  meeting  that  challenge.  The 
success  of  our  educational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  exchange  program  has  shown 
there  is  no  more  effective  way  for  people 
to  get  to  know  and  understand  one  an- 
other than  by  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  and  live  abroad,  to  ob- 
serve one  another  in  their  individual 
home  surroundings  and  to  see  for  one's 
self  the  day-to-day  activities.  mo<les  and 
mores  that  go  to  make  up  the  whole 
personality  of  a  man  and  his  reflection 
of  and  impression  on  his  national  gov- 
ernment. 

The  effects  of  previous  legislative 
measures  to  encourage  our  people  to 
travel  abroad  and  tour  foreign  cities  of 
the  world  have  meant  a  great  deal  to 
our  citizens  and  have  accounted  for  a 
large  measure  of  continuing  interest  in 
and  accelerated  concern  for  tho  prob- 
lems and  aspirations  of  people  in  foreign 
lands.  Evidence  of  this  interest  is  the 
growing  number  of  citizens,  business 
leaders,  labor  organizations,  civic  clubs, 
who  have  joined  and  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  people-to-people  groups 
which  have  sprung  up  all  over  our  coun- 
try. 

I  consider  this  measure  a  type  of  peo- 
ple-to-people activity,  in  that  i':  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  foreign  visitors  to 
our  countrj'.  The  Office  of  International 
Travel  through  branch  offices  to  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  world,  will  help 
in  encouraging  low -cost  travel  pro- 
grams, will  assist  in  facilitating  neces- 
sary travel  documents,  and  will  make  it- 
self available  to  answer  questions  and 
generally  assist  in  promoting  travel  to 
our  shores,  and  throughout  our  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  setting  up 
these  offices  abroad  particular  attention 


be  paid  to  including  the  words 
"U.S.  Government"  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Travel  and  Tourism.  This  will 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  an  official  office  of 
otir  Government  and  w'ill  avoid  any 
doubt  or  confusion  which  might  arise 
as  to  its  identity.  There  are  numerous 
varieties  of  travel  offices  and  agencies  all 
over  the  world  with  similar  names  and 
the  words  "U.S.  Government"  should 
be  used  to  distinguish  this  Office  from 
any  commercial  enterprise. 

I  join  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  commend  Committee  Chairman 
Harris  and  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Mack  for  getting  this  bill  to  the  House. 
I  hope  for  its  spveedy  enactment  and 
implementation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
fMr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4614,  which  is 
designed  to  create  an  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Travel  and  Tourism.  The  func- 
tion of  this  Office  will  be.  as  I  under- 
stand, to  promote  more  travel  in  America 
on  the  part  of  our  foreign  neighbors  and 
friends. 

As  a  representative  from  Utah,  a  tjTii- 
cally  Western  State.  I  see  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities in  this  Office.  The  West  is  a 
land  of  fantastic  scenery,  of  vast  plains, 
of  rugged  mountains,  of  incomprehensi- 
ble geological  formations,  of  colorful  and 
stirring  history.  It  is  typically  Ameri- 
can. I  hope  that  this  new  Office,  once 
it  becomes  operational,  will  give  adequate 
publicity  to  the  West,  to  the  end  that 
the  latter  might  receive  its  fair  share  of 
the  tourist  dollar. 

During  the  debate,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  opposition  to  the  bill  suggested 
that  New  York  might  have  difficulty  in 
accommodating  all  of  the  tourists  who 
will  come  to  our  shores.  May  I  remind 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  West  has 
no  such  problem.  I  am  told  that  one 
could  drop  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  thereafter 
would  have  difficulty  in  finding  them. 
Space  is  no  problem  in  the  West.  We 
will  take  every  tourist  that  the  world 
can  send  us,  and  will  see  that  he  has  the 
finest  tourist  experience  of  his  life. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
the  other  sections  of  our  great  land  be 
slighted.  Each  one  has  its  unique  con- 
tribution, and  each  one  should  receive 
full  consideration.  We  must  recognize, 
however,  that  the  West  is  geographically 
removed  from  the  place  where  the  vast 
majority  of  these  tourists  will  first  set 
foot  on  American  soil.  I  am  suggesting, 
therefore,  that  the  Director  of  the  new 
Office  of  International  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism make  a  particular  effort  to  encourage 
tourists  to  extend  their  proposed  itin- 
erary to  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  West.  Bryce  Canyon. 
Zion  Canyon.  Rainbow  Natural  Bridge. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Yellowstone,  Grand 
Canyon — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
fantastic  experiences  that  await  the 
newcomer  to  America.  It  is  my  hope 
that  these  experiences  may  become  real- 
ities, and  that  through  them,  many  mil- 
lions of  Europeans,  Africaixs.  Asians. 
Australians,    and    South    and    Central 
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Americans  may  come  to  know  us  better. 
and  that  through  this  greater  enlighten- 
ment, the  cause  of  peace  and  interna- 
tional understanding  may  be  served. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  BENNm]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  offers  a  splendid  and  posi- 
tive approach  to  two  problems,  the  need 
to  have  more  tourist  travel  from  abroad 
in  our  country  and  the  need  to  improve 
the  balance  of  money  exchange  between 
our  country  and  other  nations.  There 
are  safeguards  in  the  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  our  country.  The 
bill  is  in  a  modest  amount  when  the  pos- 
sibilities of  return  are  considered. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will 
pass  the  measure  promptly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having 
expired,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  promote  friendly  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  United 
States  by  encouraging  foreign  residents  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  by  facilitating 
International  travel  generally. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall — 

(1)  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  travel  to  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  culture,  recreation,  business,  and 
other  activities  as  a  means  of  promoting 
friendly  understanding  and  good  will  among 
peoples  of  foreign  countries  and  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  encourage  the  development  of  tourist 
facilities,  low  cost  unit  tours,  and  other 
arrangements  within  the  United  States  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  foreign  visitors; 

(3)  foster  and  encourage  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  the  benefits  of  travel  at 
the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  United  States  consistent  with  sound 
economic  principles; 

(4 1  encourage  the  facilitation  of  interna- 
tional travel  through  slmpUQcatlon,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel: 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  do  not  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  ought  to  be  deprived  of  this 
sugar-coated  language  that  we  have  in 
this  bill. 
I  Mr.  HARRIS.    I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue reading. 
I  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(5)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics,  information,  and 
schedules  of  meetings,  fairs,  and  other  at- 
tractions, relating  to  International  travel  and 
toiirlsm. 

S»c.  3.  (a)  In  performing  the  duties  set 
forth  In  section  2,  the  Secretary — 

(11  shall  utilize  the  facilities  and  services 
of  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  possible;  and,  to 
the  fullest  exient  consistent  with  the  per- 


formance of  their  own  duties  and  functions, 
such  agencies  shall  permit  such  utilization 
of  facilities  and  services; 

(2)  may  consult  and  cooperate  with  in- 
dlTlduala.  businesses,  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  or  concerned  with  international 
travel,  including  local.  State,  Federal,  and 
foreign  governments,  and  international 
agencies; 

(3)  may  obtain  by  contract  and  otherwise 
the  advice  and  services  of  qualified  profes- 
sional   organizations   and   j)ersonnel; 

(4)  may  establish  such  branches  In  for- 
eign countries,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  he  deems  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorlae 
the  Secretary  to  provide  or  arrange  for  trans- 
portation for,  or  accommodations  to,  persons 
traveling  be^^ween  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  business 
engaged  In  providing  or  arranging  for  such 
transportation  or  accommodations. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  18  through  20 
and  insert  the  following: 

(4)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel,  and 
the  facilitation  of  international  travel  gen- 
erally; 

Page  3.  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 
Secretary  to"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Secretary,  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.  .shall  not". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  3,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"possible"  Insert  "Including  the  maximum 
utilization  of  counterpart  funds  " 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  going  to  be  very  brief.  I 
think  most  people  recognize  that  where 
we  do  have  coimterpart  funds  which  can 
be  used  they  should  be  used.  The  re- 
port points  out  that  there  is  authority. 
We  have  authority  in  many  fields  that 
is  never  exercised.  This  amendment 
says  that  in  performing  the  duties  set 
forth  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  of  existing  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible;  and  then  I  would 
add  that  he  shall  do  this,  including  the 
maximum  utilization  of  counterpart 
funds.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  will 
say  that  there  are  no  counterpart  funds 
available  in  some  countries.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  there  are  none,  they  cannot 
be  used.  But  where  those  funds  are 
available  they  shoiUd  be  used.  So  I 
am  asking  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  on  that  premise. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee earlier  in  the  afternoon,  the  com- 
mdttee  gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
utilization  of  counterpart  funds.  The 
question  was  discussed  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings.  We  considered  it  in 
executive  session  of  the  committee.  As 
proposed  at  that  time,  it  would  have  au- 
thorized the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  this  program  in  lieu  of  appropria- 
tioiLs,  as  I  understood  it.  I  also  stated 
to  the  gentleman   from   Missouri    LMr. 


JoNSsl  that  I  believe  where  counterpart 
fimds  were  available  and  could  be  uti- 
lized, we  should  utilize  them.  So.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  the  Members— I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  JonzsI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  4: 

•6ec  4  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  OfBce  of 
International  Travel  and  Tourism. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  International  Travel  and 
Tourism  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
of  tn.SOO  per  annum  All  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  set  forth  In 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  exercised 
through  the  Director." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  10,  strike  out  "$17.500"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$18,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  how  he  ar- 
rived at  thLs  good,  round  figure  of  $18,- 
000  for  this  new  director.  Who  is  he? 
What  are  his  qualifications? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other  body 
provided  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  position  of  that  kind 
carries  with  it  an  authorization  of 
$20,000  a  year.  We  did  not  feel,  neither 
did  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  feel,  that 
we  should  have  an  Assistant  Secretary 
to  perform  this  function  even  though  it 
was  rather  important.  He  suggested 
that  we  have  a  director  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  carry  out  this  func- 
tion. Then  the  question  of  salary  aro.se 
and  the  figure  of  $17,500  was  included 
in  the  bill.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  it  appeared  to  the  committee 
that  $18,000  for  comparable  work  would 
be  more  appropriate  and  Uiat  is  the  way 
we  arrived  at  this  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  individual 
be  a  classified  employee  or  a  schedule  C 
employee,  or  what  would  he  or  she  be? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  He  would  be  designated 
as  the  Director  for  this  program  at  the 
designated  salary.  I  cannot  commit  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  to  who  the 
person  would  be.  That  would  be  his 
responsibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  know  whether  this  individual  is  going 
to  be  a  civil  service  employee  or  a  sched- 
ule C  or  what? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  My  attention  has  just 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  this  would 
be  a  Presidential  appointment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  more  em- 
ployees will  they  have  in  this  oflBce;  can 
the  gentleman  tell  me? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  the  budget 
that  was  submitted  to  us  carried  an 
estimate  of  what  would  be  required, 
which  the  gentleman  will  find  In  the 
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hearings.  I  am  surprised  he  has  not  al- 
ready seen  it.  in  view  of  the  thorough 
work  the  gentleman  always  does.  The 
Washington  ofBce.  it  is  estimated,  would 
have  23. 

Overseas  branch  field  managers,  as 
recomm.ended.  six.  Travel  promotion 
advisers,  six.  An  average  of  4  foreign 
employees  in  each  office  would  be  a  total 
of  24  So  there  would  be  an  estimated 
total  of  59. 

Mr.  GROSS  An  estimated  total  of 
59  of  all  categories  .ind  descriptions? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Are  the  salaries  for 
these  employees  listed? 

Mr.  HARRIS      No;  they  are  not. 

Mr  GROSS  How  many  would  be  of 
supergrade  status?  Is  this  one  at  $18,000 
a  year  the  only  one? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  would  be  the 
only  one. 

Mr.  GROSS     I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4  line  11. 
strike  out  "all  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  set  forth  In  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  through  the 
Director.  ■  and  Insert  "The  Director  shall  per- 
form such  duties  In  the  execution  of  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  page  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN  We  have  already 
passed  that  page. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  return  to 
page  3  so  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts may  offer  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  ■* 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  that  unduly  delay  us  tonight? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     No 

Mr.  HOFFTclAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I   withdraw  my  reservation. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McCormack. 
of  Massachusetts:  On  page  3.  line  19.  before 
the  word  "may"  and  after  the  numeral 
"(4)"  add  "After  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State",  and  strike  out  in  line  20 
after  the  comma  the  words  "with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  State,". 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  in  the  establishment  of  branch 
offices  abroad  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Under  the  language  in  the  bill 
it  is  provided  "with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State."  That  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  a  veto.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  delegating  a  duty  to 
an  agency  or  department  we  should  give 
another  department  a  veto  power. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  with  the  chairman  of 


the  subcommittee,  and  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer  1,  and 
they  are  all  in  agreement  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    McCORMACK.     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman.  This  is  the  first  amend- 
ment I  have  heard  of  for  a  long  time 
that  would  take  some  power  away  from 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  who  past  and 
present  seek  to  run  all  the  affairs  of  this 
Government.  I  am  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  peimit  me  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  on  this  side,  you  notice  the 
difference  in  the  procedure.  Yesterday 
when  I  demanded  a  second  the  Speaker 
said  I  was  too  late,  and  enforced  what 
was  said  to  be  the  rule.  I  had  to  be 
right  up  and  on  time  or  I  could  not  get 
recognition,  even  though  I  had  gone 
along  on  the  assumption  that  no  one 
would  demand  a  second  unless  he  was 
opposed  to  the  bill  as  rule  27  states. 
But  when  the  gentleman,  the  majority 
leader  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack 1  comes  in  today,  with  an 
amendment  to  a  section  which  we  have 
passed,  too  late,  notice  how  we  treat 
him.  Certainly,  distinguished  leader 
that  he  is.  we  yield  and  let  him  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are  not  op- 
posed to  me? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh, 
personally  I  love  you. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  perhaps  a  kinder- 
garten question,  but  I  have  traveled 
quite  a  good  deal  and  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing what  is  the  imperative  necessity  for 
a  government  organization  of  this  kind? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  The  debate,  I  believe, 
rather  clearly  explained  the  reasons  for 
this. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  has  not  explained 
it  to  me  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  I  will  be  able  to  explain  it  to  the 
gentlewoman  satisfactorily,  but  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  know  it  will  be  very 
difBcult^ — I  am  merely  a  woman  who  has 
traveled  a  very  great  deal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  the  commit- 
tee could  benefit,  I  am  sure,  from  the 
information  which  the  gentlewoman 
could  give  us  on  it.  The  need  for  this. 
as  was  explained  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  and  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  this  afternoon,  is  to  try  to  do 
something  about  catching  up  on  the  lag 
or  the  imbalance  that  now  exists  of 
about  $1  billion,  as  a  result  of  travel  by 
our  people  overseas  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  expenditures  from  people 
abroad  coming  into  this  country.  The 
reasons  for  developing  this  program  are 
that  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  country  and  to  good 
relationship  of  this  country  with  other 
countries. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  May  I  say  very  simply 
then,  I  think  it  will  contribute  a  great 


deal  toward  putting  more  and  more 
power  into  Washington — if  that  is  what 
you  are  trj-ing  to  do,  you  are  taking  a 
very  real  course  in  that  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
mackI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  his  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $910,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1961, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Committee  amendment: 

On  page  4.  line  21,  strike  out  lines  21  and 
22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,700,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  4.  line  24. 
t>efore  the  period  insert  "of  which  not  less 
than  $2,000,000  armually  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  currency  credits 
owned  by  the  United  States  Treasury  '. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  in  no  way  affects  the  previ- 
ous amendment  which  was  adopted 
which  provided  for  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  counterpart  funds.  In  some  in- 
stances, there  is  a  difference  between 
counterpart  funds  and  foreign  currency 
owned  by  the  Treasury.  But  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  although  it 
does  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  other 
amendment  which  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary' would  be  required  wherever  avail- 
able to  use  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  funds  that  are  available.  But,  un- 
der this  amendment,  he  must  use  at 
least  $2  million  each  year  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. As  I  said  before  in  debate  to- 
day, there  are  foreign  currencies  in 
every  country  where  they  may  be  able 
to  use  this  program.  I  might  point  out 
that  some  question  was  raised  about 
backward  countries.  In  FYance  we 
have  $29,722,000  in  these  funds.  In 
Germany  we  have  $14,800,000.  In  Israel, 
where  we  may  do  some  of  this  work,  we 
have  $47,613,000.  I  could  go  on  down 
the  list.  We  have  millions  of  dollars 
in  practically  every  country  where  this 
could  be  done.  I  see  no  reason  at  all 
when  we  are  going  to  use  a  program  of 
this  kind,  to  generate  tourism  in  these 
foreign  countries,  why  we  should  not  use 
the  currencies  which  we  have  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
on  these  programs.  So.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  amendments  that  have  been  adopted 
and  my  amendment.  This  amendment 
requires  that  there  must  be  at  least  $2 
million  of  foreign  currencies  used  each 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  eliminate  the 
$4,700,000  or  is  it  a  provision  that  $2 
million  of  that  must  be  in  counterpart 
funds? 

At  least  $2  million  of  any  amount 
appropriated  must  be  in  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Do  I  understand  that 
what  he  refers  to  as  counterpart  funds 
is  credit  owned  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  referring  to  foreign 
currencies.  The  gentleman's  previous 
amendment  was  "counterpart  funds" 
and  I  said  in  my  opening  statement  there 
is  some  difference  between  counterpart 
funds  and  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman was  referring  to  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  referring  to  foreign 
currencies  in  this  aunendment;  it  specifi- 
cally says  "foreign  currencies." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  quite  different 
from  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  This  amendment  specifi- 
cally refers  to  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  now  in  the  Treasury  owned  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
proposition.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
voted  against  the  rule,  and  now  his  ob- 
jective is  to  reduce  the  appropriation  by 
$2  million.  Members  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bill  ought  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
bill  ought  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  increases  the  appro- 
priation from  $1  million  to  $3  million 
for  the  first  year,  and  the  effect  of  the 
Bow  amendment  would  be  to  keep  it  at 
$1  million  for  the  first  year.  The  resison 
for  that  is  because  there  are  no  funds 
available  in  the  countries  where  we  would 
like  to  promote  travel  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  will  yield  but  first  I 
want  to  be  sure  I  get  my  point  across, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  an 
authority  on  appropriation  bills  and  I  do 
not  have  that  background.  However,  I 
do  understand  this  problem  and  I  want 
to  explain  it  before  I  yield. 

This  problem  is  very  simple.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  budget  for 
1962.  On  page  1011  is  a  table  showing 
funds  available  in  all  countries:  They 
are  Burma.  India,  Israel.  Pakistan,  Po- 
land, U.A.R.,  and  Yugoslavia;  and  that 
is  all.  The  chart  from  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  was  reading  shows  coun- 
tries that  have  no  funds  available. 
Therefore,  if  you  vote  for  the  Bow 
amendment  you  would  be  voting  to  re- 
duce the  appropriation  by  $2  million. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman 
means  funds  available  in  excess  of  pres- 


ent requirements.  You  have  funds  but 
they  are  not  in  excess  of  present  require- 
ments to  meet  commitments.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MACK.  That  is  exactly  my  point. 
There  are  some  funds  in  the  other  coun- 
tries, but  they  are  not  in  excess  of  our 
present  requirements.  It  is  that  simple; 
and  as  I  said,  if  you  are  opposed  to  the 
bill  then  vote  for  the  Bow  amendment 
which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
appropriation  by  $2  million.  However, 
if  you  believe  we  ought  to  reduce  our  def- 
icit in  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments then  vote  against  the  Bow  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  regret  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  did  not  yield  for  a 
question  on  this  matter  of  foreign  cur- 
rency. To  say  there  are  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  these  few  countries  is  not  the 
fact.  Here  is  a  Treasury  report  for  the 
period  July  1,  1960,  through  December 
31,  1960.  There  are  foreign  currencies 
in  France,  in  Germany,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  Japan,  in  Greece.  I  can 
go  down  through  the  list  of  any  coun- 
try you  will  go  to  to  get  people  to  travel 
with  you.  I  am  surprised  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  added  to  this 
debate  by  saying  these  are  necessary  for 
our  present  commitments.  I  did  not 
think  he  had  committed  us  that  much 
around  the  world.  There  were  some  ad- 
ditional commitments  of  $600  million. 
Maybe  that  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
But  these  funds  are  available.  We  do 
this,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it,  in 
the  State,  Justice  appropriation  bill,  and 
so  far  as  the  US.  Information  Agency 
is  concerned  we  do  it,  we  do  it  in  the 
foreign  building  projects,  in  the  F'BO. 
In  one  appropriation  bill  after  another 
there  is  language  providing  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  in  the  Treasury  will  be  used. 
This  does  not  reduce  and  will  not  reduce 
the  amount  one  iota.  You  will  only  be 
using  foreign  currencies  instead  of  for- 
eign dollars  in  these  countries  where  you 
purchase  currency  from  the  Treasury 
Department. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  have  these 
currencies  in  the  Treasury,  this  is  one 
of  the  areas  where  it  is  proper  to  use 
them,  as  we  do  in  the  foreign  building 
operation,  as  we  do  with  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  as  we  do  in  many 
other  ways.  We  are  going  to  come  in 
here  shortly  with  another  bill  that  is 
going  to  create  more  foreign  currencies. 
We  had  better  find  some  way  to  use 
them  and  use  them  properly.  This  is 
one  place  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  get  into  this  debate.  However,  if 
the  gentleman  will  refer  to  page  1011 
of  the  budget  for  fiscal  1962.  he  will  find 
listed  there  the  countries  in  which  we 
have  local  currencies  in  excess  of  our 
requirements,     followed     by     countries 


where  currencies  held  are  not  in  excess. 
Some  of  the  countries  that  the  gentle- 
man named  have  currencies  stronger 
than  our  own.  It  could  conceivably  be 
that  we  would  wind  up  with  local  cur- 
rencies concentrated  in  five  or  six  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Maybe  we  would  not 
have  any  need  for  the  excess  currencie.s, 
where  we  might  have  possibly  80  or  90 
percent  of  the  total  in  five  or  six  or  seven 
countries.  In  what  position  then  would 
the  legislation  be? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  chair- 
man of  the  great  subcommittee  on  the 
foreign  giveaway  program,  but  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  going  to  let  90  percent  get  Into 
any  one  nation. 

The  gentleman  will  have  to  admit  a 
$2-million-a-year  purchase  on  this  pro- 
gram wUl  never  take  90  percent  of  the 
currency  of  any  country,  when  we  have 
$370  million  In  India  alone.  You  would 
not  have  it  all  over  the  world  and  you 
are  not  by  this  $2  million  amendment 
going  to  get  90  percent  of  the  currency 
in  any  one  country. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  not  what  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  said  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  said  that 
maybe  we  would  reach  a  point  where 
80  or  90  percent  of  all  the  currencies  that 
we  owned  would  be  In  six  or  seven  for- 
eign countries,  and  not  equally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world.  There 
would  be  a  plus  in  certain  cases,  and 
there  would  be  a  minus  in  countries 
where  we  might  need  the  currencies.  If 
the  gentleman  should  read  the  language 
on  page  1011  of  the  budget  he  might 
find  the  facts.  I  am  trying  to  be  helpful 
toward  fixing  the  legislation  so  that  it 
will  work,  not  so  that  it  will  not  work. 

Mr.  ALPORD  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  a 
question.  I  would  like  to  have  a  defini- 
tion of  the  duties  and  authority  of  the 
Director  that  will  be  created  if  this  is  en- 
acted into  law.  How  much  power  does 
he  have''    "What  Is  he  to  do? 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  the  Director.  I  wiU 
say  to  the  gentleman,  would  serve  under 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  would 
be  responsible  to  the  Secretary,  and 
would  set  up  the  entire  program  both 
here  and  overseas. 

Mr.  ALPORD.  In  particular  are  we  to 
understand  that  the  Director  then  is 
empowered  to  operate  a  travel  agency 
for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MACK.  The  committee  amended 
the  bill  on  page  4. 

Mr.  ALPORD.    Yes;  I  have  that. 

Mr.  MACK.  Which  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  Director  shall  perform 
such  duties  in  the  execution  of  this  act 
as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

Mr.  ALPORD.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  question.  What  are  his  duties  that 
the  Secretary  may  assign  to  him  under 
this  bill'' 

Mr.  MACK.  Previous  to  that  the  Di- 
rector would  have  more  authority.  Now. 
under  the  bill  the  Director  would  be  In 
charge  of  the  program,  of  organizing  the 
program,  of  promoting  and  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  In  promoting 
travel  generally  to  the  United  States.  He 
would  participate  in  the  selection  and 
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establishment  of  foreign  offices  and  di- 
rect the  activities  as  suggested. 

Mr  ALPORD.  On  page  2,  line  21.  we 
have  this  language: 

Encourage  ttvt:  slmpUf\catlon.  reduction,  or 
elimination  of  barriers  to  travel,  and  the 
lactlltatlon  of  International  travel  generally. 

Is  this  Director  to  be  empowered  to 
liberalize  the  i.ssuance  of  visas  for  travel 
into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MACK.  No  The  hearings  made 
that  very  clear,  that  the  Director  or  the 
Secretary  would  not  have  that  pwwer. 
The  legislation  does  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  or  the  respon.«5lbility  for  en- 
couraging simplification,  reduction,  or 
elimination  of  barriers  to  travel,  and  the 
facilitation  of  international  travel  gen- 
erally. There  was  an  objection  raised 
concerning  the  language  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  I  believe  that  this  bill  relieves 
any  question  that  might  be  raLsed  con- 
cerning thi.s  provision.  It  does  not 
amend  any  Immigration  laws.  It  only 
etnpowers  the  Secretary  or  place.s  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Secretary  to  coordi- 
nate, to  encourage  simplification,  to  do 
whaterer  he  can  to  encourage  people  to 
come  to  this  country 

Mr  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr    ALPORD      I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkan.%s. 

Mr  HARRIS  I  do  not  think  we  had 
extensive  discussion  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  I  wanted  to  emphasize 
what  the  chairman  of  the  5Ubcommittee 
has  ju.5t  said  It  is  true  that  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body  used  the  words 
"coordinate  all  travel  facilities,"  and 
so  forth  The  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distingui!5hed  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  WaltefI,  raised  some  ques- 
tion about  the  language.  We  analj-zed  it 
and  went  Into  it  and  found  out  that  the 
words  'coordinate  all  travel  facilities" 
might  very  well  cause  the  Secretary'  of 
Commerce,  In  his  administration  of  the 
bill,  to  supercede  some  of  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Immigration  laws.  Conse- 
quently, the  record  is  very  clear  in  ttie 
hearings  and  also  in  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  that  the  language  was  changed  to 
make  it  very  certain  that  the  immigra- 
tion laws  will  not  in  any  way  he  affected 
by  it. 

Mr.  ALPORD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  that  was  a  particular 
matter  of  doubt  In  my  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  the  immigration  laws. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 
Do  we  have  any  statistics  available  to 
show  this?  May  I  say  that  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  anyone  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  certainly  could 
not  ordinarily  travel  abrosul.  Have  we 
any  statistics  available  to  show,  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  are  calling  the 
small  amount  tliat  we  are  going  to  ex- 
pend, the  number  of  people  who  will  be 
able  to  travel  from  these  countries  to  the 
United  States?  We  have  heard  it  dis- 
cussed today  that  they  will  be  able  to 
travel  in  units  or  groups  and  stay  at 
hostels  at  moderate  expense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr,  AlfordI 
has  expired. 


Mr.   MACK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  to  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
AlfordI.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
today  several  people  raised  questions 
about  the  amount  of  money  available 
and  the  amount  allowed  to  be  taken  out 
of  other  countries.  I  think  almost  all 
of  the  countries  where  we  plan  to  estab- 
lish an  International  Travel  Office  for 
all  practical  purposes  have  no  restiic- 
tlons.  Where  there  arc  restrictions  they 
can  secure  additional  funds  on  request. 
Now.  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, 1  think  he  will  find  these  figures 
on  potential  tourists  interesting.  In 
EnRland  they  consider  a  person  a  po- 
tential tourist  when  he  earns  1,200  to 
1.500  pounds  a  year.  To  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  potential  tourists, 
there  were  2,150,000  British  residents 
who  traveled  to  the  Continent  last  year. 
There  were  3.500.000  Germans  who 
traveled  to  foreign  countries  from  Ger- 
many last  year. 

In  Britain  there  are  1.340.000  who  are 
earning  more  than  1.500  pounds  per  year. 
In  Germany  there  are  1.110.000  who  arc 
earning  over  $4,500  per  year.  So  there 
are  quite  a  ft  w  within  these  countries 
who  are  financially  able  to  come  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  mc  say  at  the  outset, 
if  you  ask  the  State  Depao-tment  whether 
there  are  any  foreign  currencies  availa- 
ble that  might  be  used  for  any  purpose 
the  answer  will  alway.s  be  categorically 
no.  They  will  always  tell  you  that  the 
funds  are  committed.  Let  me  give  you 
an  illustration.  For  the  last  several  years 
the  Air  Force  has  been  trjing  to  make 
and  has  made  contracts  with  foreign 
scientists  for  research  and  developmMit. 
tests  and  evaluation  They  have  been 
paying  these  foreign  scientists  for  this 
work  out  of  the  US.  Treasury  with  U.S 
dollars. 

In  our  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations we  asked  the  question. 
"Why  can  you  not  pay  these  foreign 
scientists  with  foreign  currencies,  which 
have  been  generated  through  various 
programs  of  the  United  States  over  the 
last  10  or  15  years?"  The  State  Depart- 
ment always  sa>-s  that  these  foreien  cur- 
rencies are  committed.  I  just  do  not 
believe  it.  The  facts  have  been  proved 
that  these  foreign  currencies  were  not 
committed. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  the  pres- 
sure on  the  State  Department.  They  do 
not  want  to  give  them  up  to  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or  to  this  or- 
ganization. It  is  about  time  we  com- 
pelled the  State  Department  to  make 
these  currencies  available.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  good,  and  the  more  we  do 
of  it  the  tx>tter  off  we  will  be. 

This  is  a  good  point  to  get  started  on 
the  program  in  a  bigger  way.  They  will 
always  give  you  a  million  alibis  why  this 
cannot  be  done.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  tell  them 
ho*  we  want  it  done. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  how 
these  foreign  currencies  have  l)een  used. 


Over  the  years  we  have  built  up  these 
foreign  currency  accounts  in  various 
countries.  I  noticed  the  other  day  that 
by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  the  President  de- 
cided we  will  use  foreign  currencies  to 
help  save  these  pjTamids  and  other  his- 
torical monuments  in  Egypt.  We  are 
going  to  help  pay  for  the  removal  of 
these  pyramids  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  so  they  will  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity. Maybe  it  is  a  good  idea,  but 
Congress  was  never  asked  whether  that 
could  be  done,  whether  these  foreign 
currencies  could  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose.  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
my  Subcommittee  en  Mutual  Security, 
was  he  ever  consulted  about  the  giving 
away  of  some  $11  million  in  foreign  cui- 
rencies  for  that  purpKjse?  I  do  not  think 
he  was. 

I  just  noticed  the  other  day  that  the 
President  signed  an  agreement  to  give 
to  the  Government  of  Austria  all  of  the 
foreign  cunencies  that  have  been  gen- 
erated over  the  past  10  or  15  years  in 
that  country.  Congress  was  never  con- 
sulted, yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  6 
months  ago  if  the  State  Department  had 
been  asked  they  would  have  said,  "There 
is  no  foreign  currency  available  m  Aus- 
tria, there  is  no  foreign  currency  avail- 
able in  Egypt."  They  want  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  these  moneys  shall 
bo  used.  I  just  do  not  think  we  should 
tolerate  it.  Where  we  have  a  bona  fide 
and  legitimate  opportunity  to  utilize 
these  foreign  currencies  in  such  a  pro- 
gram as  this  one  we  should  decide,  not 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  trj-ing  to  be  help- 
ful. As  a  usual  thing,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  pretty 
much  in  accord  when  we  endeavor  to 
save  actual  dollars.  This  information  is 
not  from  the  State  Department,  but 
from  the  Budget  Bureau. 

I  made  a  statement  earlier  that  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  where 
80  or  90  percent  of  all  the  local  cur- 
rencies that  we  own  may  possibly  be 
concentrated  in  seven  or  eight  coun- 
tries. Reference  to  page  1011  of  the 
budfret  will  indicate  that  we  now  have 
excess  currencies  in  only  eight  coun- 
tries. We  have  no  excess  currencies  in 
the  other  countries.  So,  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  position  we  would  be  in  if  we 
adopted  the  amendment,  and  then  found 
later  that  about  75  percent  of  the  need 
for  local  currencies  would  be  in  coun- 
tries where  we  would  not  have  such 
currencies  available  in  excess  of  needs. 

This  is  a  statement  from  pags  1011  of 
the  budget  presentation  for  fiscal  1962: 

In  68  of  the  92  countries  listed  in  table  3 
the  approximate  supply  of  currencies  avail- 
able In  1962  is  less  than  our  anticipated 
needs  for  regular  operations  with  the  result 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  purchase 
the  currencies  of  these  68  countries. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  adopt  an 
amendment  which  requires  this  agency 
to  use  local  currencies,  it  is  not  going  to 
accomplish  the  job  intended. 

Therefore.  I  repeat.  I  think  the  budget 
that  came  down  in  January  would  do  a 
better  job  explaining  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  than  I  can  do. 
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I  hope,  too.  that  you  will  read  pages  10 
and  11  of  the  hearings  on  this  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
authority  on  foreign  afTairs.  I  must  ad- 
mit very  frankly  that  I  do  not  know  the 
full  import  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  t,'entleman  from  Ohio.  I  respect 
hi.s  views  and,  of  course,  understand  that 
he  has  the  best  of  intentions  But  I  do 
have  some  grave  concern  about  the  pro- 
posed amendment  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  greatest  good  from  this  proposal 
will  come  from  those  countries  where  we 
do  not  have  foreign  credit.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  just  read  the 
account  of  the  budget  for  fi,'-cal  1962 
which  was  submitted  to  this  Congress 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower,  That  budset  did  not  show- 
any  foreign  credits  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  any  of  the  Western  Euro- 
r>ean  countries,  where  it  is  expected  that, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  good  will  come. 
Let  me  read  a  paragraph  from  a  letter 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations on  March  27,  1961.  with 
reference  to  this  particular  item: 

There  i.s.  iKJwever.  one  provision  of  the 
bill  which  this  Department  believes  to  be 
\innecessary.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  104  of  Pxibllc  Law  480.  83d 
Congre««  <7  U  S.C  1704  >.  to  make  foreign 
currencies  generated  by  title  I  sales  avail- 
able for  financing  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  travel  offices  and  other  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  bill,  in  amounts  to 
be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropria- 
tion acts  This  provision  is  unnecessary 
since  authority  now  exists  under  which  the 
proposed  U.S.  Travel  Service  could  purchase 
from  the  Treasury  foreign  currencies  to  pay 
expenses  Incurred  abroad  in  connection  with 
its  operations  Under  this  authority,  cur- 
rencies in  Treasury  accounts  from  all 
sources,  including  those  accruing  under 
Public  Law  480.  as  amended,  could  be  made 
available  to  the  US.  Travel  Service  to  the 
extent  such  currencies  can  be  utilized  freely 
for  payment  of  U.S.  expenses  in  the  country 
of  origin. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  prefer  to  take  the 
advice  and  suggestion  on  this  matter  of 
those  who  are  handling  it.  and  who  had 
it  before  them  and  who  know  what  the 
situation  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  46.  noes  52. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and  Mr. 
Harris. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — aye.s  51, 
noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross;  On 
page  4,  strike  all  of  lines  23  and  24.  and 
insert  the  following:  "$910,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962," 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr,  Chaiiman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  strikes  out 
an  amendment  which  has  just  been 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Yates •.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  strike  out  an  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  olTer 
another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On 
page  4,  line  23,  strike  the  matter  following 
••1962',  Inseit  a  period,  and  strike  the  re- 
m.iinUer  of  line  23  and  all  of  line  24. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order,  for  the  same  reason  as  was 
stated  in  connection  with  the  previous 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  GROSS.     No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chaiiman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr,  Chaii-man,  this  afternoon  we  heard 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  say  no  one 
app>eared  before  the  committee  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill.  I  did  not  appear  be- 
cause I  could  not  believe  a  bill  of  this 
kind,  in  view  of  the  huge  debt  and  deficit 
situation  of  the  Federal  Treasury  of  this 
country,  could  be  or  would  be  offered  to 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  That  is 
one  of  the  rea.sons  I  did  not  appear  be- 
fore the  committee. 

The  gentleman  frcwn  Arkansas  I  Mr, 
H.^RRisl  says  that  we  must  enact  this 
legislation  in  order  that  there  will  be  a 
better  appreciation  by  foreigners  of  the 
United  States.  My  friend  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HemphillI  .said  the  legis- 
lation must  be  enacted  .so  that  foreigners 
will  learn  to  love  us 

Now,  after  13  years  and  $100  billion 
given  away  to  the  foreigners,  if  they  have 
not  learned  to  love  us.  if  they  have  not 
learned  to  appreciate  us,  I  do  not  think 
$5  million  a  year  is  going  to  help  the 
situation  very  much. 

One  of  the  quarrels  I  have  with  this 
legislation  is  the  fact  that  we  have  cul- 
tural attaches  and  cultural  officers  all 
over  the  world.  I  was  looking  recently  at 
a  list  of  the  cultural  officers  now  on  the 
Government  payrolls.  Go  dig  one  out 
and  take  a  look.  We  have  a  $19,000-a- 
year  cultural  officer  in  London.  Why 
should  not  that  fellow  be  handling  this 
tourist  busine.ss  in  London  instead  of 
sending  some  more  high-priced  people 


over  there?  Why  should  not  the  cultural 
officers  in  the  USIA  be  handling  this 
business  instead  of  setting  up  a  new 
bureaucracy  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? Why  do  you  not  get  rid  of  some 
of  those  people?  Then  you  could  come 
in  here  with  some  slight  justification. 

I  still  do  not  know  who  the  new  $18,000- 
a-year  Director  is  going  to  be,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  Kennedy  or  a  Kennedy 
brother-in-law  available.  Apparently 
they  all  have  Government  jobs  now. 

Mr,    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr 
Chaii-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Ju.st 
who  can  the  President  trust?  Maybe  he 
haii  to  take  one  of  the  family, 

Mr,  GROSS,  I  do  not  know.  I  would 
not  want  to  pa-ss  on  that. 

Speaking  of  cultuial  officers.  I  learned 
a  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  an  eight 
or  nine  thousand  dollar  a  year  cultural 
officer  in  Iceland.  What  did  they  do? 
They  put  a  woman  cultural  officer  in 
Iceland  at  $13,000  So  we  apparently 
had  two  cultural  officers  in  Iceland 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  wdl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  If  they  cannot  find  a 
Kennedy,  maybe  they  can  find  a  broken- 
down  politician  from  Iowa  like  Gillilland 
that  Eisenhower  put  on  the  CAB, 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  never  got  an  ad- 
vance from  any  committee  in  the  House 
for  traveling  expenses  anyway, 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
the  State  of  Ohio  has  not  had  a  few 
broken-down  p>olitician5, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Two  or  three  of  them 
were  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Presidents  elected 
from  Ohio  were  Republicans. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Some 
of  them  stayed  here  and  attended  to 
business  and  did  not  travel  all  over  the 
world  all  the  time,  riding  planes  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  they  never  sent 
their  secretary  for  a  trip  around  the 
world  to  get  her  out  of  town. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  to  Members  of 
the  House,  before  we  approve  a  new 
bureaucracy  such  as  this,  a  new  addition 
to  a  bureaucracy,  that  we  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  superfluous  personnel  we  have  all 
over  the  world.  Let  us  save  the  tax- 
payers a  little  money  and  vote  this  bill 
down. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Permit  me  to  do  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hays)  and  assume  that 
a  statement  made  by  a  Member  referred 
to  him.  even  though  his  name  was  not 
mentioned.     He  seemed  to  think  some- 
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thing  said  fitted  him.  so  he  puts  on  the 
coat,  as  is  sometimes  said,  takes  ttie 
floor,  squawk.s  ab<^jut  it  and  makes  as  he 
did  once  before  the  false  charge  that  I 
sent  a  secretary  on  a  trip  around  the 
world  to  get  her  out  of  Washington,  and, 
because  on  the  other  occasion,  he  did 
refer  to  me.  I  nou  as.«:ume  he  is  again 
doing  so  It  may  be  he  will  leave  his 
remarks  out  of  the  Record 

He  is  just  absolutely  wrong  if  he  was 
referring  to  me  when  he  talked  about 
sending  a  secretary  around  the  world  at 
Government  expense  I  never  sent  a 
secretary  around  the  world  on  any  mis- 
Kion,  I  never  sent  any  employee  out  of 
this  country  or  anywhere  in  this  coun- 
try at  public  expense  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  may  put  that  in  his  pipe  and 
smoke  it.  On  a  prior  occasion  he  was 
told  of  his  error  The  gentleman  will 
not  tell  the  truth  that  is  what  causes 
trouble  I  nailed  ihat  lie  m  the  Record 
once  before. 

Mr  HAYS  You  can  nail  it  all  you 
want  to.  but  the  fact  remains  that  I 
know  about  it.  and  so  do  you. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  I 
say  to  you  arvl  to  the  Committee,  the 
Members  on  the  flixjr,  you  are  not  telling 
the  truth,  and  I  say  again  that  I  never 
sent  any  secretary  or  employee  of  my 
office  out  of  town  nor  anywhere  else  at 
public  or.  for  that  matter,  at  my  or  pri- 
vate expense.  What  the  gentleman 
probably  is  talking  about  is  something 
he  does  not  understand  about  somebody 
on  the  Committe<'  on  Government  Op- 
erations. Though  he  was  once  advised 
of  the  trip  There  were  three  women  on 
that  trip  by  a  sut>committee  arotmd  the 
world  A  woman  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  Congress;  Mrs.  E>avis,  a 
most  talented  and  faithful  clerk  of  the 
committee:  and  another  committee  em- 
ployee, were  on  tlie  trip.  I  did  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  permit  a 
woman  member  to  accompany  the  com- 
mittee, even  though  I  knew  some  mem- 
bers did  strenuously  object  to  women 
members  going  on  investigations.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  thought  that  the  pleas- 
ures or  activities  of  the  male  members 
were  in  some  way  circumscribed  if  the 
women  were  alon;:.  1  did  not  go  on  that 
trip  or  any  other  outside  of  the  U.S.A., 
except  once  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Oh,  I  understand  it  all 
too  well. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  >ield 
to  the  gentleman.  I  repeat  that  he  did 
not  tell  the  truth  if  referring  to  me  he 
made  that  charge. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pwirit. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  Mr,  Chairman, 
during  the  debate  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  a  reference  was  made  to  a 
distinguished  lov-an  as  a  broken  down 
politician.  This  Is  indeed  unfortunate 
because  it  is  evidi^nt  that  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  statement  obviously  did 
not  have  the  facts  or  he  would  not  have 
made  such  an  unfounded  charge  or  ac- 


cusation. In  order  to  set  the  record 
straight  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  set 
the  record  straight  and  to  have  my  re- 
marks inserted  in  the  Record  following 
the  statement  on  this  matter  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  Mr  Waynz  Hays. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Yates.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Corr.mittee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
rHR  4614)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  steps  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  residents 
of  foreign  countries,  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  International  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  281.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  rea<ling  of 
the  bUl 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  I  make  the  ix)int  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not   pr'ssent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  agree- 
ment of  last  Thursday,  further  proceed- 
ings will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 


PROGRESS   IN    MIGRATORY    FARM- 
WORKER PROBLEMS 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  socially  and  econom- 
ically deprived  groups  is  our  migratory 
agricultural  workers.  For  the  past 
three  decades,  the  niigrator>'  farm- 
worker problem  has  increased  in  scope 
and  severity  until  it  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated  by  this  Nation.  Within  the 
last  20  months,  the  American  public  has 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  plight 
of  our  migratory  workers.  The  atten- 
tion now  being  given  our  migratory 
farmworkers  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  the  chairman  of 
which.  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  little  interest 
that  I  noted  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Jersey  Journal.  Jersey  City,  N,J,,  on  April 
22  entitled,  "Hope  for  Migrants." 


The  editorial  gives  well  deserved  rec- 
ognition to  the  leadership  provided  by 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  in  the 
field  of  migratory  farmworker  prob- 
lems by  noting  that  "one  of  the  Nation's 
principal  voices  in  their  behalf  is  that 
of  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  He  has  done  much  to  make 
their  plight  known. ' 

The  editorial  also  points  out  that  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Goldberg  ha.s  promised 
"united  Federal  effort  to  aid  the  most 
economically  underprivileged  group  in 
the  Nation,  tiie  migrant  farmworker." 

Senator  Williams  has  formulated  an 
11 -point  legislative  program  designed  to 
improve  the  living  and  workuig  condi- 
tions of  our  migratory  farmworkers 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. With  the  passage  of  this  program, 
we  will  be  proving  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  that  we  are  no  longer  ignoring  the 
needs  of  our  fellow  Americans  no  matter 
how  small  or  politically  insignificant 
they  may  be. 

Because  the  editorial  is  indicative  of 
the  prowinfj  national  interest  and  con- 
cern for  our  mi.c,'ratory  farmworkers  and 
because  it  recognizes  the  positive  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Williams  in  this  field, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt: 
Hopi!  roR  Migrants 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  hns  promised 
a  "united  Federal  efTorf  to  aid  the  most 
economically  underprivileged  group  in  the 
Nation,  the  migrant  fannworkers.  Americans 
who  place  human  values  above  economic  ad- 
vantage applaud  this  announcement,  and 
will  be  anklous  to  see  tiie  pledge  carried  out 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  400.000  migrant  farmworkers  and 
their  families  are  a  weight  on  the  conscience 
of  America,  They  have  been  conspicuously 
deprived  of  a  Just  share  in  the  Nation  s 
prosperity.  In  an  era  when  such  things  as 
automobiles,  numerous  appliances  including 
television,  and  varied  and  abundant  food 
are  commonplace  for  the  average  American 
family,  the  migrant's  average  yearly  income 
is  less  than  H.OOO 

These  workers  and  their  families  suffer 
more  than  economic  deprivation  Another 
aspect  of  their  problem  was  summed  up  thus 
by  Secretar>'  Goldberg:  "Because  they  are 
constantly  on  the  move,  their  children  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  decent 
education,  and  restrictive  residence  require- 
ments deny  them  public  health  and  welfare 
services  " 

The  plight  of  the  migrants  has  not  gone 
unnoticed.  One  of  the  Nation's  principal 
voices  in  their  behalf  is  that  of  Senator 
Harrison  Williams  oI  New  Jersey.  He  has 
done  much  to  make  their  plight  known. 
During  the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
then  Labor  Secretary.  James  Mitchell,  also 
a  New  Jerseylte.  urged  ylgorous  Federal  ac- 
tion to  improve  working  conditions  fc«:  mi- 
grant labor. 

It  is  right  that  our  State,  important  as 
it  is  in  agriculture  and  advanced  as  it  is  in 
outlook,  should  provide  leadership  In  this 
cause.  The  chance  for  prompt  action  now 
rests  on  the  fact  that  this  adminlBtraticn. 
including  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  Is 
fully  be.Mind  Goldberg's  pledge  of  united 
effort  and  Senator  Williams'  legislation. 
Whatever  is  done,  it  cannot  be  done  too  soon. 


AMENDING  HOME  LOAN  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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Is    there    objection 
the  gentleman  from 


The    SPEAKER. 

to  the    request  of 
Kentucky? 

There  was.no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title 
IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  and  for 
otiier  purposes,  which  was  transmitted 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

In  my  judgment  this  bill  represents  a 
very  important  and  very  desirable  item 
of  legislation.  It  is  intended  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, which  insures,  up  to  a  statutory 
hmitation  of  $10,000.  the  investments 
of  the  public  in  withdrawable  accounts 
of  savings  and  loan  associations.  It  will 
do  this  by  a  method  which,  in  the  main, 
will  not  add  any  significant  financial 
burden  to  the  insured  institutions. 

The  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
Insurance  Corporation  without  adding 
to  the  burden  of  insured  institutions 
arises  from  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1950  as  part  of  the  program 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Government 
stock  in  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation. 

During  that  year  we  approximately 
doubled  the  amount  of  the  stock  in  these 
banks  that  member  institutions  were 
required  to  hold,  with  a  provision  that 
each  bank  should  retire  Government 
stock  equal  to  the  excess  stockholdings 
of  members  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  jf  the  legislation  and  that 
annually  thereafter  each  bank  .should 
retire  Government  stock  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  net  increase  in  its  stock 
held  by  its  members. 

I  Through  the  operation  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  through  voluntary  additional 
retirements  by  the  banks,  the  retirement 
of  the  Government  stock  was  promptly 
completed,  and  as  of  July  1.  1951,  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  was  owned  entirely  by  their  mem- 
bers, as  It  has  been  ever  since.  The 
doubled  requirement  for  members'  stock- 
holdings is  still  in  effect,  although  its 
primary  purpose  ha.s  long  since  been  ac- 
complished. 

Under  the  same  1950  legislation,  we 
also  required  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  retire  its 
Government  stock  of  $100  million,  by 
application  each  year  of  one-half  of  its 
net  income  It  w-as  estimated  that  this 
would  require  a  period  of  10  to  15  years, 
but  the  retirement  was  actually  com- 
pleted in  approximately  8  years.  The 
final  payment  was  made  in  July  1958. 

Of  course,  the  application  of  one-half 
of  its  net  income  to  the  Government 
stock  retirement  meant  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Coiporation  did  not  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  they  otherwise  would 
have  done.  It  is  the  object  of  the  bill  to 
accelerate  the  building  up  of  those  re- 
sources. 

j  The  bill  would  require  each  institution 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  its  future  regular  premiums  an 
annual  prepayment  equal  to  2  percent  of 


the  net  increase  in  the  accounts  of  its 
insured  members,  less  any  requirement 
for  the  purchase  of  Federal  home  loan 
bank  stock.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
would  reduce  the  stock-purchase  re- 
quirement from  the  existing  figure  of  2 
percent  of  the  aggregate  unpaid  princi- 
pal of  the  members  home  mortgage 
loans,  home-purchase  contracts,  and 
similar  obligations  to  1  percent  of  that 
base. 

The  genenil  result  would  be  that  an 
institution  having  both  Federal  home 
loan  bank  membership  and  insurance 
of  its  accounts  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  would 
make  approximately  the  same  total  pay- 
ments as  if  t/ie  bill  had  not  been  enacted, 
but  that  a  part  of  the  total  would  go  to 
the  Insurance  Corporation  to  strengthen 
its  resources  instead  of  going  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Federal  home  loan  bank  stock. 
The  correspondence  between  the  total 
payments  under  existing  law  and  those 
under  the  bill  would  not  be  exact,  but  in 
the  typical  case  it  would  be  approximate. 

Under  the  tenns  of  the  bill,  the  Corpo- 
ration would  establish  a  primary  reserve, 
which  would  be  its  general  reserve,  and 
a  secondary  reserve.  The  premium  pre- 
payments would  be  credited  to  the  sec- 
ondary reserve. 

As  of  the  close  of  each  year  the  Cor- 
poration would  also  credit  to  the  sec- 
ondary resei-ve  a  return  on  the  outstand- 
ing balances  of  that  reserve,  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  annual  rate  of  re- 
turn on  the  Corporation's  investments  in 
Government  and  Government-guaran- 
teed obligations.  When  the  aggregate  of 
the  two  reserves  reached  2  percent  of  a 
base  consisting  of  the  total  of  the  ac- 
counts of  insured  members  and  creditor 
obligations  Df  all  insured  institutions  the 
premium  prepayments  would  cease,  and 
each  insured  insticution"s  pro  rata  share 
of  the  secondary  reserve  would  be  used, 
so  far  as  available,  to  discharge  the  in- 
stitution's obligations  for  its  aruiual 
premiums,  which  are  one-twelfth  of  1 
percent  of  the  accounts  of  its  insured 
members  and  its  creditor  obligations.  If 
the  aggregate  of  the  two  reserves  later 
fell  below  1^4  percent  of  the  base,  the 
prepayments  would  resume  and  such  use 
of  the  secondary  reserve  would  cease. 

However  if  the  primary  reserve,  by  it- 
self, should  at  the  close  of  any  year 
equal  or  exceed  2  percent  of  the  base, 
the  Corporation  would  pay  in  cash  to 
each  insured  institution  its  pro  rata 
share  of  the  secondary  reserve  and  would 
not  thereafter  accept  or  receive  any 
further  prepayments. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  Some  of  them  are  per- 
haps too  complicated  to  mention  in  de- 
tail at  this  point,  but  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  imp>ortant 
protective  features.  This  is  the  provi- 
sion that  no  Federal  home  loan  bank 
member  which  is  such  a  member  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  measure  shall 
be  permitted  to  reduce  its  stock  to  an 
amount  which  is  less  than  the  amount 
held  by  it  as  of  the  close  of  that  date, 
with  two  exceptions. 

The  first  exception  is  that,  subject  to 
the  minimum  of  $500  to  which  all  mem- 


bers are  subject,  any  such  member  may 
at  any  time  reduce  its  stock  to  an 
amount  which  is  not  less  than  2  percent 
of  its  unpaid  loan  principal  as  of  the 
close  of  the  date  of  enactment  and  not 
less  than  2  percent  of  such  principal  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which 
the  reduction  is  made.  This  exception 
is  intended  to  take  care  of  members 
which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  hold  bank  stock  in  excess  of  the  2 
percent  requirement. 

The  second  exception  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  permit  such  a  member  to  re- 
duce its  stock  to  an  amount  below  that 
held  on  the  date  of  enactment,  but  not 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  member's  un- 
paid loan  principal  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  the  reduction  and  not  less 
than  the  $500  minimum.  This  excep- 
tion is  designed  to  allow  the  Board  to 
permit  a  reasonable  degree  of  flexibility 
in  proper  cases. 

In  my  opinion  it  Ls  desirable  that  this 
measure  be  given  prompt  coivsideration. 
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A    FARM    CREDIT    EMERGENCY 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  and  the 
administration  to  a  grave  emergency 
in  farm  financing  and  farmers  credit 
which  is  likely  to  ruin  thousands  of 
farmers  unless  decisive  steps  are  taken 
immediately. 

I  refer  to  a  complete  lack  of  either 
public  or  private  financing  for  essen- 
tial soil  and  water  cons^-  vatlon  on 
farms.  This  is  a  life  and  death  matter 
for  thousands  of  farmers  in  drought 
areas,  for  in  many  instances,  without 
the  means  of  developing  new  water 
sources,  they  face  not  only  the  loss  of 
a  years  crop,  but  actual  loss  of  the 
trees,  vines,  and  plantings  which  may 
have  taken  many  years  to  bring  to  pro- 
duction. In  other  instances,  floods, 
winds,  and  natural  disasters  make  soil 
conservation  and  rebuilding  projects 
essential  before  land  can  be  restored  to 
production. 

I  became  urgently  concerned  with  this 
problem  last  fall  when  farmers  in  the 
district  I  represent  were  unable  to  get 
loans  to  deepen  wells  and  iiistall  pumps 
to  restore  water  supplies  cut  off  by  2 
successive  years  of  drought.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  found  that  all  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration for  soil  and  water  loans  were 
exhausted  within  a  month  after  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  last  July.  The  money 
had  been  used  to  cover  loan  applica- 
tions already  pending  at  the  start  of  the 
year.  No  more  loan  funds  would  be 
available  until  next  July.  Now,  the 
Members  certainly  know  that  our  farms 
needing  this  financing  will  literally  dry 


up  and  blow  away  'vithout  water  for  a 
year  while  an  applii:ation  is  pending. 

It  is  true  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  programs  for  both 
Insured  private  loan;;  and  for  bank  par- 
ticipation loans,  but  these  programs  cur- 
rently provide  no  relief  because  banks 
generally  will  not  loan  at  the  interest 
rates  specified  and  t>ecause  of  the  com- 
parative long  term  of  the  loans. 

We  had  been  looicing  forward  to  fi- 
nancing relief  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1.  but  I  now  find  that  under 
budget  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration now  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  no  relief  is  in  sight. 
Here  are  the  cold  facts:  Appropriation 
of  $3  million  has  been  recommended. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  al- 
ready has  on  hard  526  applications 
from  individuals  lor  soil  and  water 
con.servation  loans,  together  with  107 
applications  for  {.imilar  loans  from 
associations.  To  fund  these  approved 
applications  will  require  $13  millon. 
Thus,  we  would  be  $10  million  short  of 
enough  money  to  make  the  loans  already 
requested  2  months  before  the  fiscal  year 
starts,  without  regard  to  the  credit  re- 
quirements sure  to  develop  hereafter 
and  before  July  1.  1962 

Furthermore,  to  my  knowledge,  the  ap- 
plications on  hand  lepresent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  actual  demand  and  need 
for  these  loar^s  Farmers  naturally  have 
been  discouraged  from  filing  applica- 
tions with  no  possibility  of  getting  the 
money. 

Obviously,  to  carry  on  this  urgent  pro- 
gram, immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  make  loan  financing  available.  It  ap- 
f>ears  to  me  this  requires  either  or  both 
the  appropriation  of  substantial  addi- 
tional funds,  or  revision  of  the  insured 
and  participation  loan  programs  to  make 
such  loans  attractive  to  private  financ- 
ing. 

To  get  at  the  facts  and  make  them 
available  to  the  Members.  I  have  di- 
rected a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  people  and  I  now  have  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Secretai-y  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  think  the.'ie  letters  point  up  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  a  solution  unless  we  enlarge 
and  fund  this  program.  I  am  including 
my  inquiry  and  Se^'retary  Freeman's  re- 
sponse, with  accompanying  data.  I  most 
urgently  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Membeis  generally,  and  those 
in  the  administration  responsible  for  our 
budget  recommendations.  I  ask  for  im- 
mediate help. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  ct  Representatives. 
Washing'or..  DC.  April  18.  1961 
Mr    John  A    Baker. 

Director.    Agricultural    Credit    Services.    De- 
partment   of    Agriculture.    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Baker:  It  Is  my   understanding 
that   funds  available  to  the   Farmers  Home 
Administration  thlf  fiscal  year  for  soli  and 
water  conservation  loans  are  exhausted  and 
that    It    will    be    In:  possible    to    serve    many 
applicants  seeking  assistance 

In    view   of    the    Increasing    national    em- 
phasis on  the  conservation  and  development 


of  our  water  resources.  It  Is  most  Important 
that  farmers  be  afforded  every  opjxjrtunlty 
to  Install  safe  dep>endable  water  supplies 
for  domestic  use.  Irrigation,  and  related  pur- 
poses. In  many  Instances  a  lack  of  £ide- 
quate  water,  even  for  a  temporary  period, 
results  In  substantial  financial  losses  and 
frequently  prevents  a  farmer  from  continu- 
ing his  operations 

In  other  Instances  the  establishment  of 
urgently  needed  soil  conservation  practices 
may  make  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the 
planning  or  construction  of  essential  soil 
and  water  conservation  facilities  is  di?layed 
because  loan  funds  are  not  adequate  tc^  meet 
the  needs  of  eligible  applicants. 

Will  you.  therefore,  give  me  as  soon  as 
possible  the  number  of  applications  now  on 
hand  for  soil  and  water  conservation  loans, 
the  estimated  amount  required  to  process 
such  applications  and  the  amount  included 
in  the  1962  budget  request  for  these  loans. 
Please  indicate  In  your  reply  the  number  of 
families  represented  by  these  applications 
and  the  outlook  for  additional  applications 
In  the  future 

Since  authority  also  exists  for  Insuring 
loans  made  with  funds  advanced  by  private 
lenders  for  these  purposes.  I  shall  appreci- 
ate Information  on  the  extent  to  which  funds 
from  that  source  have  supplemented  funds 
appropriated  for  these  loans  and  the  ovitlook 
for  insured  loan  funds  In  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B    F.  Si.SK. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  or  Agricx'lturf. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11,  1961. 
Hon    B   F.  SiSK, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Sisk:  It  is  true  as  In- 
dicated In  your  letter  of  April  18.  1961.  that 
there  are  no  appropriated  funds  available 
with  which  to  make  additional  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  loans  the  rest  of  the  fiscal 
year 

As  of  March  31.  there  were  on  hand  526 
applications  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  to  Individuals  and  107  applications  for 
similar  loans  to  associations.  These  applica- 
tions represent  about  6.000  families  Based 
on  recent  loan  averages  of  about  $4,CKX)  each 
for  individual  loans  and  $100,000  each  for 
associations.  It  would  require  approximately 
•  13  million  to  process  the  applications  on 
hand.  A  table  showing  by  States  the  num- 
ber of  applications  received  this  year  and 
the  number  on  hand  Is  enclosed. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962  submitted 
by  the  previous  administration  recommended 
a  total  of  only  $183  million  for  farm  owner- 
ship, farm  operating,  and  soil  and  water 
conservation  loan  programs.  When  the 
present  administration  took  office.  a 
thorough  review  was  made  of  the  need  for 
funds  for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
programs,  as  well  as  for  other  high  priority 
programs  of  the  Government.  As  evidence 
of  his  strong  supj>ort  for  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  programs,  the  President 
on  March  20,  1961,  submitted  a  budget 
amendment  to  the  Congress  recommending 
an  additional  $11,900,000  for  farm  ownership 
loans  and  an  additional  $72,100,000  for 
operating  loans.  In  view  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  other  high  priority  programs,  and  the 
competition  for  scarce  budgetary  resources, 
the  President  did  not  find  It  p>ossible  to  re- 
quest other  additional  funds  proposed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  However, 
budgetary  needs  and  resources  are  under 
frequent  review  by  this  administration  and 
if  the  President  finds  it  possible  to  request 
additional  funds  In  the  future,  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  submit  such  a  request  to 
the  Congress. 


More  specifically,  the  President's  budget 
as  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1962  contains  $3 
million  fo.  soil  and  water  conservation  loans. 
Adequate  Insured  loan  authority  exists  to 
supplement  such  appropriated  funds  but  the 
amounts  available  from  private  lenders  to 
make  Insured  loans  have  been  very  limited 
In  recent  years.  We  hope  that  more  insured 
loans  can  be  made  next  year,  but  unless 
there  Is  a  significant  change  In  the  money 
market,  it  appears  that  the  amount  avail- 
able from  private  lenders  will  probably  be 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  $1  mil- 
lion, which  has  been  the  average  for  the 
last  2  years.  For  your  further  Information, 
we  are  enclosing  a  second  table  showing 
amounts  which  have  been  available  for  loans 
since  the  Water  Facilities  Act  was  amended 
in  1954. 

We  have  found  that  potential  applicants 
hesitate  to  apply  for  loans  when  it  Is  known 
that  adequate  funds  have  not  been  available 
In  previous  years  for  all  those  who  did  apply. 
However,  in  view  of  the  increased  interest 
in  the  development  of  water  resources  and 
the  installation  of  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices, we  expect  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  number  of  applications  to  be  received 
next  year  as  compared  with  this  year  An 
even  greater  Increase  will  probably  result  if 
existing  authorities  are  broadened  as  pro- 
posed In  S.  1643  and  H  R  6400  which  were 
Introduced  recently. 

A  copy  of  our  reply  to  your  letter  is  being 
sent  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men to  whom  a  copy  of  your  letter  was  sent. 
If  you  wish  any  further  information,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Orville    Freeman. 

Secretary. 

Applications  for  soil  and  icater  conservation 
loans,  1961  fiscal  year  through  Mar.  31, 
1961 


Appli- 

Appli- 

Appli- 

Appli- 

cations 

cations 

cations 

cations 

State 

from 

on  hand 

from 

on  hand 

Indl- 

Mar. 

associ- 

Mar. 

vtdusb 

31. 1961 

ations 

31,  1961 

Alabama 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Ariiona      

18 
40 

13 
17 

1 
0 

1 

Arkansas 

0 

California 

57 

11 

1 

2 

Colorado- - 

27 

19 

23 

22 

Florida        

1 

fi 
1 
75 
2 
10 
16 
20 
15 

5 
3 

1 
53 

6 
4 

8 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
7 
13 

0 

Cleontia... 

0 

Hawaii  

0 

Idaho       

3 

Illinois 

0 

IndinriA 

0 

Iowa      -       .  .. 

0 

Kansas       

21 

Kontucky 

15 

Louismna 

10 

3 

0 

0 

Maryland 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Mifbiean 

21 

10 

0 

(1 

Minnf«!r»ta. 

8 

4 

0 

0 

M  is,<;i.ssippi 

38 

23 

0 

0 

.MLs.souri.    

23 

10 

0 

0 

Montana. 

ne 

39 

4 

3 

Xcliruska 

37 

25 

0 

0 

Nc\-»da 

10 

2 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Now  Mexico 

38 

20 

0 

1 

Now  York 

3 

1 

0 

0 

North  Carolina.. 

20 

6 

0 

0 

North  Dakota... 

12 

9 

1 

1 

Ohio         -.  

11 
23 

6 
15 

0 
0 

2 

Oklalioma 

0 

Orcsou 

31 

17 

4 

7 

PcTin.«vIvania 

1 

2 

0 

0 

South  Carolina. 

2.1 

4 

0 

0 

South  Dakota... 

18 

9 

0 

0 

Tonupssee. 

15 

4 

2 

3 

Tpxa."!    

43 
U 

36 
32 

4 

8 
2 
0 

8 

I'tali     

3 

Virginia  

0 

Wa'hinjfton 

85 

36 

6 

5 

West  Virginia 

0 

1 

6 

6 

WL<(X)nsin 

43 

23 

0 

0 

WvominR 

17 

8 

2 

4 

Puerto  Rico 

88 

33 

0 

0 

Total 

1.078 

sae 

M 

107 
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AmouuU  auihorized  and  used  for  SW  loans  since  act  uas  amended  to  extend  program  to 

kumid  areas 


■ 

FIscb]  rear 

Appropriated 

Committed 

InRonwl 
■nlhorlty 

c<«iiiiin<>d 

Total 

Approprteted 

and  Insured 

Committed 

— ^ —   - 

1963- „ 

siLsoaooo 

U,  5Ui,Q0U 
5.5001000 
5,800,000 

5,aoaaoo 
s.ooaaoo 

3.  OUIl  0(X) 

KOSIOOO 
1.300,000 

s.5oaooo 

4,flU0,000 
5,000.000 

looaooo 

3.000,000 

t2^.  OUUOOO 
25.  UU).  UOU 

25,ooo,ono 
M,flnan<o 

M.(X».IW0 
25.  (««.  000 

2.\  raxi.  000 

$15.  500. 000 

Hi.  6oa  UOO 
4.000,000 
1.200.000 

2.5oaooo 

«H.OUO 
1,021.300 

$K,ma.ma 

x.£ooioeo 

30.500.000 
30.90(t.0(W 

naiuooo 

S7.00t.000 
28.000^000 

$19.  .'^.23. 000 

i«a- 

ll.WJUUOO 

1957 
186M 
1959 
1960 
1961 

. .--__ 

9,  ."oaooo 

5,  (sin.  000 
7.  KlU  001) 

toiooo 

1 . 

4.031.390 

As  of  Mar.  31,  1961 


THE    TEXTILE    INDUSTRY    IS    NOT 
WFT.r.  YET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill!  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  comment  again  on  the  situa- 
tion which  e.xi5ts  and  the  situation  which 
may  exist  in  a  very  precious  industry 
of  this  Nation.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
textile  industry.  If  I  were  to  choose  any 
topic  for  this  particular  address  or  these 
remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make,  I  be- 
heve  it  would  be,  "The  Textile  Industry 
is  Not  Yet  Well." 

As  we  all  know,  on  May  2  of  this  year 
all  of  us  were  most  happy  in  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  seen  fit,  after  examination  by  a  spe- 
cial council  which  he  had  set  up  to  pro- 
pose a  program  aimed  at  the  aid  of  the 
textile  firms  in  their  effort  to  meet  for- 
eign competition  to  detail  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  textile  industry. 

In  the  well  of  this  House  before  it  has 
been  my  privilege  and  also  my  duty  to 
express  my  opinion  and  my  concern, 
along  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  at  the 
threats  which  the  textile  industry  found 
at  its  doorstep  and  has  continued  to  find 
during  the  5  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  Congress. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  outlined 
here  the  statistics  on  foreign  imports 
which  have  given  us  concern  and  which 
today  give  increasing  impetus  to  the  re- 
alization that  something  must  be  done. 

I  say  we  were  happy  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  We  were  happy  because 
it  was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
the  administration,  or  at  least  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  or 
any  of  the  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  had  given 
the  concern  which  we  thought  was  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  the  problems  of 
the  textile  people. 

I  have  here,  and  I  quote  from  it,  the 
President's  special  message,  because  it 
•was  significant  to  us  in  the  textile  area. 
It  gives  us  hope. 

I  believe  this  program  will  assist  our  tex- 
tile industry  to  meet  its  basic  problems, 
wbile  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  na- 


tional Interest  in  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  the  successful  development  of  less  devel- 
oped nations.  It  takes  Into  account  the 
dispersion  of  the  industry,  the  range  of 
products,  and  Its  hlglUy  competitive  ctuirac- 
ter.  It  is  my  hop>e  that  these  measure*  wUl 
strengthen  the  Industry  and  expand  con- 
sumption of  its  products  without  disrupting 
International  trade  and  without  disruptk)n 
of  the  markets  of  any  country. 

I  was  glad  that  the  President  ex- 
pressed that  hope,  and  when  questioned 
by  some  of  the  reporters  on  the  message 
of  the  President  I  said  it  gave  me  great 
hope  and  along  with  other  people  in  the 
textile  industry  I  hastened  to  express 
that  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  3, 
1961.  which  says  something  about  the 
program,  which  I  insert  at  this  jxjint  of 
my  remarks. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : ) 
Kennedy    Pboposks   Program    Aimed   to   Aid 
Textile  Polms  IhCxxr  Foreign  Competition 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  ordered 
a  series  of  administration  actions  and 
studies  aimed  at  helping  domestic  textile 
manufacturcri  meet  stepped -up  foreign 
competition. 

The  adminl.stratlon  steps  range  from  a 
proposed  International  conference  to  seek 
limitations  on  textile  shipments  to  this 
country  to  a  study  of  additional  deprecia- 
tion deductions  on  textile  machinery.  Some 
of  the  Administration  proposals  were  vagiM 
and  Indefinite. 

Coming  on  the  eve  of  today's  vote  In  the 
House  on  raising  the  minimum  wage  and 
broadening  coverage,  the  President's  message 
prompted  hope  among  some  House  Demo- 
cratic leaders  that  the  administration's  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  help  domestic  textile 
manufacturers  might  encourage  some  South- 
erners to  vote  with  them  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill  Particularly  in  the  House,  every 
vote  on  the  bill  will  be  Important. 

The  seven-point  program,  developed  by  a 
special  Cabinet  committee  headed  by  Com- 
merce Secretary  Hodges,  was  presented  per- 
sonally by  the  President  at  a  meeting  of 
leading  textile  industry  officials  at  the  White 
House.     These  are  the  seven  points; 

The  State  Department  was  directed  to 
call  an  early  conference  of  the  principal 
textile  exporting  and  Importing  countries, 
"to  seek  an  International  understanding 
which  win  provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will 
avoid  undue  disruption  of  established  Indus- 
tries." This  obviously  Is  aimed  at  persuad- 
ing foreign  textile-producing  countries  vol- 
untarily to  agree  to  reduce  shipments  to  the 
United  States. 

An  application  by  the  textile  Industry  for 
higher  tariffs  or  quota  protection  under  the 
present  reciprocal  trade  law  "will  be  care- 
fully considered  on  its  merits." 

The  Agriculture  Department  was  directed 
to     make     recommendations     for     subsidies 


either  to  cotton  producers  or  to  VB.  nulU 
to  eliminate  or  offset  the  higher  raw  cotton 
prices  US  textile  mills  must  pay  compared 
with  thorn  p*ld  by  foreign  producers. 

Tbe  admlnUtratkm  wUl  aend  Oongrem 
shortly  a  proposal  to  provide  Pederal  aid. 
unspeclAed  but  presumably  some  sort  of 
loans  and  grants  fur  retraining  axid  readjust- 
ment, for  Industries  seriously  injured  or 
threatened  with  serious  Injury  Irom  In- 
creased Imports.  Presumably  this  would 
apply  to  all  industries  and  not  Just  the 
textile  industry. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  directed  to 
review  existing  depreciation  deductions  on 
lextUe  machinery.  Revision  of  these  allow- 
ances, along  with  the  tax  Investment  credit 
proposed  In  his  recent  tax  program,  should 
assist  in  the  modernization  of  the  textile 
Industry  fscllltles.  the  President  declsred 

The  Small  Bixslness  Administration  was 
directed  to  help  the  textile  Industry  obtain 
the  necessary  fljiandng  to  modernize  its 
equipment.     No  details  were  given. 

Finally,  the  Commerce  Department  was 
directed  to  cooperate  with  management  and 
union  groups  in  a  broad  research  program 
covering  new  products,  practices,  and 
markets. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  hoped  Uie  program 
would  "assist  our  textile  Industry  to  meet  Its 
basic  problems,  while  at  the  same  time  rec- 
ognizing the  national  interest  In  expansion 
of  world  trade  and  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  less  developed  nations." 

The  administration  has  Ijeen  under  ^In- 
creasing pressure  from  the  domestic  textile 
mdustry  and  Congress  Uem bers  from  tex- 
Ule-manuf.-ictunng  areas.  This  sglUtion 
was  considered  a  threat  to  continuation  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  next  year 
when  It  comes  up  for  renewal  by  Congress, 
and  the  administration  program  Just  an- 
nounced was  obviously  designed  to  help  keep 
In  line  the  votes  of  lawmakers  from  texUle- 
manufrtcturlng  districts  on  other  Issues. 

White  House  officials  conceded  the  pro- 
gram is  a  middle  course  between  the  desires 
of  textile  manufacturing  groups  for  drastic 
import  ctirt)s  and  of  free-trade  forces  for 
minimum  curbs  on  Imports.  "It  will  prob- 
ably plea.se  neither  group  completely."  one 
high-ranking  official  declared. 

However,  spoke.smen  for  textile  and  ap- 
parel trade  associations  said  they  are  "highly 
encouraged  '  by  the  administration  program. 
They  conceded  some  of  the  steps  are  not 
particularly  new,  but  said  they  feel  the  "at- 
mosphere" at  the  White  House  Indicates  a 
new  awareness  of  textile  Industry  problems 

They  Indicate  there  probably  would  be  an 
early  Indtistry  petition  for  quota  or  other 
relief  by  the  Government  under  the  Recip- 
rocal Tri\de  Program.  Asked  if  he  feels  the 
administration  program  would  produce  man- 
datory Government  Import  quotas,  J.  M. 
Cheatham,  president  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute,  replied,  "We  cer- 
tainly will  be  dissatisfied  If  this  doesn't  pro- 
duce the  necessary  measures  to  give  us 
relief." 

The  free-trade  versus  protectionist  battle 
foctised  most  recently  on  textile  Imports 
from  Japan,  and  the  Government  worked 
out  an  agreement  whereby  Japan  voluntarily 
reduced  its  exports  to  the  United  States 
Since  then,  however,  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  been  stepped  up  from  Hong  Kong 
and  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  administration  proposals  were 
deemed  to  hold  out  real  promise  of  eventual 
help — even  though  they  were  In  general 
terms.  For  example,  while  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
only  that  the  Treasury  Department  Is  going 
to  review  tax  depreciation  allowances.  It 
would  be  politically  difficult  for  the  admin- 
istration to  decide  that  no  changes  should  he 
made.  Similarly,  it  would  be  politically 
dangerous  for  the  Agrlculttire  Department 
to  fall  to  come  up  with  recommendations  for 
some  sort  of  cotton  price  aid  for  the  U.S. 
mills. 
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Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
have  an  article  from  one  of  my  local 
papers  located  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  known 
8s  the  Rock  Hill  E-/ening  Herald,  dated 
May  7.  1961.  in  which  they  share  the 
concern  and  they  say,  "So  Far,  So  Good; 
I.rfs  Wait  and  See." 

I  enclose  that  article  at  this  point: 

So  Par,   So  Good:    Let's   Watt   and   See 

President  Kennedy's  program  to  relieve  the 
ailing  textile  Industrj  is  as  good  as  anything 
proposed  In  recent  yi^rs.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  gets  beyond  the  study  stage 
into  corrective  action 

There  are  two  key  points— the  volume  of 
textile  imports  and  the  price  at  which  U.S. 
cotton  Is  sold  abroad 

On  Imports,  the  President  proposed  a  con- 
ference of  all  countries  that  Import  and 
export  textiles.  The  Idea  would  be  for  these 
countries  to  work  out  a  fair  and  practical 
system  of  quotas  on  textile  Imports.  The 
Idea  Is  good,  but  prs-ctlcal  results  may  be  a 
long  time  In  coming  Perhaps  speedier 
action  will  come  from  the  President,  him- 
self, after  he  recelvet  a  repwrt  from  the  Offi- 
cial of  Civilian  E>efe-ise  Mobilization  on  the 
harmful  effects  of  imports  upon  U.S.  textiles 

On  cotton  prices,  the  President  told  the 
Department  of  Agrlc  ilture  to  study  the  mat- 
ter of  equalizing  the  price  of  U3.  cotton  at 
home  and  abroad.  American  mills  now 
must  pay  6  cents  a  pound  more  for  U.S. 
cotton  than  this  ccuntry  charges  for  US 
cotton  sold  abroad  The  Issue  has  been 
studied  so  many  times  It  Is  threadbare 
Another  study  Is  not  apt  to  shed  new  light. 
The  Idea  of  selling  US  cotton  at  a  lower 
price  to  foreign  competitors  of  U.S.  mills 
does  not  make  sense 

The  President's  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  give  thought  to  a  better  depreciation 
allowance  on  textile  equipment  holds  some 
promise.  A  faster  writeoff  of  machinery 
would  encourage  mills  to  replace  machinery 
faster — which  would  make  them  more  effi- 
cient and  more  competitive. 

Another  suggestion — that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  step  up  Its  research  for  new 
products,  processes  and  markets  In  textiles — 
offers  no  hope  of  immediate  results.  It  Is 
sound  and  may  bring  long-range  benefit, 
although  It  must  be  noted  that  alert  Indus- 
tries should  do  their  own  hunting  for  new 
products,  processes  and  markets 

The  President's  program  looks  good  on 
paper  and  may  turn  out  to  be  helpful.  Only 
time  win  tell  whether  the  plan  produces 
real  help  for  American  textiles 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  That  particular  pa- 
per serves  an  area  which  is  entirely  or 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  tex- 
tile industry,  the  textile  industry  which 
provides  not  only  production  but  pro- 
vides jobs;  and,  of  course,  when  you 
provide  jobs  you  provide  consumers;  and 
when  you  provide  consumers  you  provide 
trade  in  the  local  area. 

Then,  as  matters  progressed,  on  May 
10.  1961.  I  was  distressed— and  I  say 
distressed— to  read  in  a  paper  in  which 
I  do  not  have  any  great  confidence,  but 
at  least  it  has  expressed  the  ideas  of 
those  who  think  may  be  radical  or  left 
wing,  or  whatever  you  may  call  them,  so 
far  as  the  textile  industry  is  concerned; 
and  I  am  speaking  of  the  Washington 
Post,  commonly  termed  among  those  of 
us  who  read  it  with  suspicion,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  Worker.  In  any  event,  they 
had  an  article  on  the  editorial  page, 
which  I  read  frequently  and  read  on  that 
morning  of  Wednesday,  May  10.  1961, 
called   "A  Terminal  Case* 


We  all  know  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases when  you  speak  of  a  terminal 
case  what  you  are  talking  about  is  some- 
body that  is  going  to  die.  This  particu- 
lar editorial  was  about  the  textile  in- 
dustry. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  editorial  be  included 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
ALBERT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  fellows. 

A  Terminal  Ca.se 
With  lU  oversea  outlets  vanishing  and 
the  competition  at  home  increasingly  savage, 
the  textile  Industry  was  lobbying  with  des- 
perate energy  this  spring  for  Federal  quotas 
to  hold  back  the  rising  flood  of  foreign  Im- 
ports. Last  week  President  Kennedy  told 
the  textile  manufacturers  he  would  extend 
every  legitimate  kind  of  aid  they  were  re- 
questing, but  he  declined  to  Impose  quotas. 
The  President  put  himself  on  the  side  of 
commonsense    and    International    fali-play. 

Although  only  7  percent  of  the  clcth  sold 
here  Is  now  Imported,  the  manuffclurers 
can  see  the  future  clearly.  From  1958  to 
1960.  ImporU  of  cotton,  wool,  and  synthetic 
fibers  more  than  doubled. 

The  State  Department  will  renew  Its  la- 
bors to  persuade  the  exporting  nations  into 
voluntarily  limiting  their  shlpmenU.  to  us. 
Apparently  these  self-imposed  Umlti  are  to 
be  expanded  with  time.  Meanwhile  -he  tex- 
tile makers  here  will  have  a  grace  p<>rlod  to 
get  out  of  the  lines  of  production  In  which 
they  find  they  cannot  compete.  This  tem- 
porary protection  Is  altogether  prop'ir. 

President  Kennedy  evidently  has  con- 
vinced the  textile  Industry  of  his  genuine 
concern  for  Its  troubles.  He  will  propose 
loans  like  those  offered  In  distressed  areas. 
The  Commerce  I>epartment  will  undertake 
the  research  that  the  Industry  no  longer 
can  afford  The  Agriculture  E>epartment 
will  seek  a  solution  to  the  really  outrageous 
Inequity  of  cotton  pricing;  the  mills  here 
must  buv  raw  cotton  on  the  supported  do- 
mestic market,  while  their  competitors 
abroad  can  buy  American  cotton  20  percent 
cheaper  on  the  unsupported  world  market 
All  of  these  remedies  will  be  money  well 
spent  if  they  relieve  the  political  pressure 
for  the  Imposition  of  fixed  quotas,  with  the 
discrimination  that  would  mean.  But  the 
point  to  rememt>er  Is  that  no  amount  of 
protectionism  can  restore  the  Industry  even 
to  the  fragile  health  it  enjoyed  15  years 
ago. 

Our  cotton  exports  have  sunk  to  one-third 
of  the  1947  level,  and  quotas  will  not  raise 
them.  At  home,  consumers  have  spent  a 
diminishing  share  of  their  Income  on  cloth- 
ing; plastics  and  paper  have  replaced  many 
Industrial  uses  of  cloth  Although  textile 
production  has  diminished  only  slightly 
since  World  War  II.  productivity  in  the  mills 
has  risen  more  than  70  percent:  It  has  meant 
the  loss  of  400.000  textile  Jobs,  and  quotas 
will  not  bring  them  back. 

Fixed  textile  Import  quotas  would  Invite 
retaliation  against  our  own  products,  and 
l>etray  our  whole  foreign  economic  policy. 
Textile  manufacturing  U  largely  a  low-wage, 
low-investment  Industry  suitable  for  the 
early  stages  of  a  nation's  development. 
With  its  high-wage,  mature  economy,  the 
United  States  has  outgrown  much  of  tex- 
tile manufacturing  as  an  appropriate  liveli- 
hood. Sustained  protection  of  uneconomic 
mills  would  close  our  markets  to  struggling 
nations  in  whose  advancement  we  have  in- 
vested millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid. 

The  decline  of  uncompetitive  Industries 
Is  always  a  cruel  affair,  both  for  the  people 
who  work  In  It  and  those  who  invested 
in  It.  The  President  has  rightly  perceived 
that    the    Government's    proper    role    Is    to 


soften  temporarily  a  blow  that  cannot  be 
shielded  except  at  prohibitive  cost  in  both 
dollars   and    International    good    faith. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  whose  idea  it  is  that  this  is  a 
terminal  case.  I  am  here  to  say  that 
anybody  who  says  the  textile  industry's 
illness  is  a  terminal  case  is  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  people  working 
in  that  industry,  the  people  investing 
in  that  industry,  and  the  merchants  de- 
pending on  the  industry  as  a  source  of 
merchandise  and  trade.  I  resent  that 
article.  I  felt  it  was  designed  to  please 
those  who  have  sought  to  undermine 
the  textile  industry,  and  some.  I  fear, 
are  still  on  the  scene,  not  having 
changed  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding  to  me.  I  assume 
one  of  the  organizations  to  wliich  he 
refers  is  the  so-called  Committee  on 
National  Trade  Policy,  when  he  says 
there  are  those  who  would  like  to  do 
an  ay  with  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  my 
district  is  next  to  his  district.  He  and  I 
have  been  friends  for  many  years.  I 
have  been  one  of  his  admirers  for  many 
years.  I  want  to  say  this  for  public 
consumption  down  in  his  part  of  ihe 
world,  that  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
has  been  more  zealous  in  championing 
the  cause  of  the  textile  people,  sharing 
the  concern  others  have  had  over  the 
illness  of  the  textile  industry,  and  ti-ying 
to  do  something  about  it,  lifting  his 
voice. 

I  am  mindful  of  a  recent  and  very 
productive  trip  which  my  distinguished 
friend  went  on  in  which  he  went  into 
some  of  the  textile  plants  over  in  the 
East  and  made  a  very  wonderful  and 
significant  report.  I  congratulate  him 
on  it  publicly.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
his  statesmanship  in  this  field  is  a  matter 
of  great  admiration  throughout  my  en- 
tire State,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  his 
comment  during  these  remarks. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  generous  remarks  of  my  old 
friend  and  schoolmate,  who  has  been  one 
of  our  outstanding  fighters  for  the  jobs 
of  the  people  in  our  area.  As  he  has  well 
stated,  our  districts  are  very  similar,  and 
depend  so  much  on  the  good  health  of  the 
textile  industry  that  I  feel  we  must  of 
necessity  speak  out  whenever  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself.  I  commend  my 
friend  for  what  he  is  doing,  what  he  has 
done,  and  what  I  know  he  will  do  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  the  people  of  his 
district  but  my  district  and  throughout 
this  Nation  who  are  so  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  textile  industry. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  do 
so.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  some  figures  which  I 
received  yesterday  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  One  of  my  outstanding 
constituents  is  A.  G.  Myers,  Sr..  of  Gas- 
tonia.  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  a 
rather  large  textile  concern  operating 
some  14  or  15  plants  in  my  home  county. 
I  am  happy  that  I  happened  to  have  this 
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information  in  my  pocket  today  when 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
commenced  his  remarks. 

I  thmk  very  few  people  realize  that  in 
this  country  a  great  proportion  of  the 
textile  industry  is  of  the  type  we  have  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  not  the  so- 
called  integrated  system  of  textile  manu- 
facturing, but  where  we  have  yarn  mills. 
We  sell  to  the  knitting  trade  and  to  the 
finished  goods  trade.  These  yarn  mills 
must  be  in  a  position  to  compete  not  only 
with  the  large  textile  organizations  that 
we  have  in  our  own  country  which  have 
an  integrated  system  from  the  cotton  or 
the  manmade  fiber  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, but  they  must  compete  in  prices 
with  the  products  coming  in  from 
abroad. 

In  recent  years  for  the  first  time  we 
have  seen  the  importation  of  cotton 
yarns  and  manmade  fiber  yarns.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  we  find  in 
January  of  1959  there  were  only  57.000 
pounds  of  imports  of  cotton  yarns  for 
domestic  consumption.  In  January  of 
1960.   this   figure   had   risen    to    746.000 


pounds  of  yarn  which  were  brought  into 
this  country.  In  1961  in  January, 
1.133.000  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  were 
shipped  into  this  country  from  foreign 
manufacturing  plants.  At  the  same 
time  we  see  from  these  statistics  that 
great  quantities  of  manmade  fiber  yarns 
are  coming  into  our  country  from  foreign 
nations.  In  1950  the  total  amount  of 
cotton  yarn  shipped  into  our  country 
from  abroad  was  1.381.000  pounds  where- 
as in  1960  there  were  15.140,000  pounds 
of  cotton  yarn  shipped  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  Dxiring 
that  time  we  saw  the  advent  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  other  countries  in  the  field 
of  yarn  manufacturing  and  exporting  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  table  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Cotlon  and  manmcule  fiber  yarns,    U.S.   imports  for  con  sumption,   1959-61 

[Thousands  of  poonds] 


Jannary. ... 
February. .. 
March 

t^;:::::: 

June 

July.. 

Aufust 

September. 

October 

NoretnVier. 
Deceniber. 

Total 


Cotton  yam 


Manmade  fiber  yam 


19S0 


1960 


1961 


lOM) 


1960 


57 

102 

124 

100 

52 

71 

36 

62 

94 

162 

141 

378 


746 
1.363 
1,700 
1,663 

055 
1.472 
1.354 
1.328 
1.024 
1.649 

955 

922 


1.133 

581 
1,123 


1,381 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Report  FT-110." 

Prepared  by  Textiles  and  Clothing  Division,  Business 
Commeire,  May  12,  1961. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  newspaper  comment  on  this 
critical  subject.  Twenty  miles  from  my 
hometown  and  just  6  or  8  miles  from  the 
line  of  my  congressional  district,  there 
is  published  a  newspaper  known  as  the 
Charlotte  News  which  is  owned  by  the 
Knight  newspaper  people.  For  some 
time,  they  apparently  were  very  unsym- 
pathetic with  the  problem  of  our  people 
who  earn  their  living  in  the  textile  plants 
with  reference  to  this  problem  of  textile 
imports.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  read 
the  Charlotte  News  of  Monday.  May  15, 
1961,  which  IS  yesterday's  issue  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  an  editorial  entitled 
•Textiles:  Time  for  Relief  Is  Short." 
They  conclude  with  this  statement: 

But.  clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  con- 
crete fiction  and  negotiations  that  produce 
eubstantlal  results. 

Otherwise,  Sam  Ervin's  talk  (that  Is  In 
reference,  of  course,  to  our  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina)  of  a 
liquidated  industry  may  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  prophecy. 

I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  very  splendid  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


Textile  Imports  In  1960  were  running  at 
the  rate  of  140  percent  of  exports  which 
hit   their  lowest  point  since  World   War   II. 

Textile  employment  wa«  at  an  alltlme 
low— at  807,300  In  January.  It  wa«  about 
half  the  total  employment  In  1947. 

Five  years  ago.  when  Industry  complaints 
led  to  a  voluntary  quota  system  In  Japan, 
Import*  In  cotton  broadwoven  goods,  the 
largest  category,  were  running  3  percent  of 
total  US.  production. 

The  figure  In  1960  was  8  percent  and 
rising. 

The  domestic  textile  Industry  labored 
through  this  period  and  still  labors  under 
the  discriminatory  two-price  cotton  system 
which  gives  increasing  advantage  to  foreign 
factories. 

The  administration  ought  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  avoid  tariff  and  quota  walls 
by  making  voluntary  Import-llmlt  arrange- 
ments with  a  dozen  countries  comparatively 
new  In  the  textile  field,  or  by  arranging 
with  other  countries  to  take  greater  shares 
of  the  Imports. 

Once  the  mandatory  tariff-quota  door  Is 
opened,  there  can  be  no  visible  end  to  ap- 
peals by  other  Industries  for  protection. 
Moreover,  the  encouragement  of  economic 
development  In  friendly  countries  Is  basic 
to  the  US.  role  Vn  the  world. 

But.  clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  con- 
crete action  and  negotiations  that  produce 
substantial   results. 

Otherwise.  Sam  Ervin's  talk  of  a  liqui- 
dated Industry  may  assume  an  appearunce 
of  prophecy. 

Mr.   WHITENER      Mr.    Speaker,   the 

^^^  Charlotte   Observer,   also   published   by 

the  Knight  newspapers,  a  year  or  two 

'**  ago  were  implying  in  their  editorials  and 

3W  articles,  written  by  their  representative 

here  in  Washington,  that  the  people  in 

the  textile  industry  and  people  like  the 

"'.'.'."  gentlemen    from    South    Carolina    who 

have  been  concerned  atwut  the  future 

""'.'.'. "  of  the  industry  were  crying  wolf  when 

no  wolf  was  at  the  door. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  on  Friday, 

May  12,  1961,  a  United  Press  Interna- 

tional  article  appearing  in  the  Charlotte 

Observer  entitled  'U.S.  Textile  Industry 

and  Defense  Serrias  Administnitlon.  Department  of  Is  Sick.'"     The  publication  of  this  axticle 

in  the  Observer  would  indicate,  I  hope, 

.       .  that  they  have  now  seen  the  hght  and 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without  realized  that  we  are  confronted  with  a 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  disastrous  problem.     I  do  not,  of  course. 

There  was  no  objection.  agree  with  everything  else  in  the  article. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows:  ^^^^  j  (_hink  the  burden  of  the  article  is 

Textiles:   Time  for  Relief  Is  Short  that  the  textile  industry  is  in  such  shape 

Despite  Senator  Sam  ervin  s  gloomy  fore-  that  immediate  assistance  must  be  had 

casts  of  an  ongoing  liquidation  of  the  tex-  if   we  are  to  preserve  the  jobs  of   the 

tile   industry,    two    major    factors   give   con-  people  in  it. 

creteness     to     President    Kennedy's     recent  Significantly,    this    article    points   out 

promises  of  relief.                              .      .     .^  that  one  out  of  evciT  three  workers  who 

One  Is  a  new  high  of  tough  protectionist  .     .  ^   :      tpvtile  nlants  in   1947   either 

sentiment  in  the  Congress.     Unless  accom-  forked  in  textile  plants  Jf  ^^?^'  /''''^^ 

modated    by    determined    efforts    to    guard  has  another  job  today  or  is  jobless.     We 

U.S.  Industries  against  unregulated  foreign  are  told  in  this  article  that  more  than 

goods  imports,  this  sentiment  could  result  one-half    of    these    229,000    people    were 

In    grievous    damage    to    the    International  turned  out  when  838  mills  stopped  their 

trade  structure.  looms  and  closed  their  doors.     The  man 

The   administration,  according   to   a  New  ^.j^q    wrote    this    apparently    is    not   too 

York  Times  report,  sees  a  necessity  of  avoid-  familiar  with  textiles,  because  it  was  not 

ing  that  risk  by/^^^^"^  „^°"^„^^Xv  ^Sff!  Stopping  looms  that  put  that  many  out 

hope  remains  of  avoiding  mandatory  tso-lffs  ^^i^t^     &  •-        ,^„^„„    i,v^,»,cr 

or  quotas  on  imports,  these  have  not  been  of  work.  It  was  stopping  frames,  looms. 
ruled  out.  In  any  event,  the  pressure  on  the  openers,  pickers,  wmders,  spoolers,  and 
administration  Is  strong  and  growing.  cards,  and  all  types  of  other  machinery. 
The  other  major  factor  Is  statistics  that  But  in  this  article  there  is  further 
remove  all  doubts  of  merit  In  Industry  cries  pointed  OUt  something  which  I  think 
for  help.  There  must,  to  be  sure,  be  new  ygj.y  few  people  in  the  nontextile  areas 
Initiatives  by  Industry  In  research,  mer-  realize  They  say  that  American  manu- 
chandlslng.  and  plant  modernlzatlon-*nd  j^cturers  cannot  compete  with  goods 
the  Government  can  assist  here  without  *«'-^"  ir«^„  t^.^„„  tk. 
question.  But  In  view  of  the  following  fig-  from  places  1  ke  Hong  Kong,  Japan^  In- 
ures Industry  Initiative  clearly  cannot  do  dia,  and  Pakistan  where  the  cost  of  la- 
the job  alone;  bor  is  SO  much  lower  than  it  is  here;  but 
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at  another  point  in  this  article  we  are 
told  that  today  the  big  problem  is  Hong 
Kong,  since  they  are  now  exceeding  the 
Japanese  in  the  amount  of  textiles  that 
are  being  sent  into  this  country-, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  article  I  have  mentioned 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

U.S.  TrxTiLE  Industry  Is  Sick— Mills  Insist 
Foreign  Import  Cf  rbs  Are  Only  Sure  Cure 
(By  Steven  Gerstel) 
Washington.— The  textile  Industry  In  the 
United  States  Is  sick. 

A  lingering  malady,  first  diagnosed  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  has  steadily  eaten  away 
at  Its  size  and  strength. 

One  out  of  ever;,  three  workers  who  tolled 
In  a  mill  In  1947  has  another  Job  today;  or 
he  Is  Jobless. 

More  than  one-half  of  these  workers — 
229,000 — were  turned  out  when  838  mills 
•topped  their  looms  and  closed  their  doors. 
Many  of  these  mills  were  small.  But 
many  of  them  were  either  the  only  or  the 
biggest  Industry  In  a  New  England  village 
or  a  town  In  Dixie. 

To  the  textile  industry  there  Is  only  one 
cure  for  the  Illness:  stop  the  fiood  of  Im- 
ports. We  can't  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  overseas,  they  cry.  Save  us,  because 
In  time  of  war  the  United  States  will  need 
tis. 

To  President  Kennedy,  to  Senate  commit- 
tees, to  the  Commerce  Department,  to  the 
State  Department,  to  the  press,  and  to  any- 
one else  who  will  listen,  the  textile  Industry 
says  It  Is  faced  with  extinction  unless  the 
Government  imposes  country -by -country, 
category-by-category  quotas  on  foreign 
Imports. 

The  chant  has  been  adopted  and  repeated 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
textile  States.  They  have  repeated  It  in 
speeches  on  the  floors  of  Congress  and  they 
have  repeated  it  to  President  Kennedy. 

The  President  has  reacted.  He  has  an- 
nounced a  seven-point  program  to  help  the 
industry.  But  he  has  not  specifically  rec- 
ommended quotas. 

The  President,  like  virtually  everyone  else 
Including  the  importers  and  the  committee 
for  a  national  trade  policy,  knows  the  tex- 
tUe  Industry  Is  unhealthy 

But  he  has  said  that  "protectionism  Is 
not  a  solution"  to  American  trade  problems. 
Commerce  Secretary  Luther  Hodges, 
speaking  to  the  12th  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, said  "I  need  not  tell  you  that  until 
and  unless  you  have  more  unselfishness  and 
more  long-range  planning  and  thinking,  no- 
body can  help  you  stay  In  business  and  make 
a  profit. 

"Many  of  us,"  he  added,  "are  asking  the 
country  to  take  care  of  us  before  we  have 
done  all  we  can." 

Burled  beneath  the  statistics  showing  the 
decline  of  the  textile  Industry  and  the  well- 
publtclzed  drive  for  quotas  are  at  least  sev- 
eral weaknesses  within  the  Industry  Itself. 
One.  pointed  out  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee which  recommended  quotas.  Is  the 
Industry's  unwillingness  to  spend  enough  on 
research  to  find  new  uses  for  textUes. 

Another,  revealed  by  Senator  Olxn  D. 
Johnston,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  last 
week  Is  that  domestic  textile  manufacturers 
have  heavy  Investments  in  foreign  mills 
which  compete  with  the  American  com- 
panies. 

Foreign    textUes    have    imdoubtedly    hurt 
the  domestic  Industry  and  hurt  It  badly. 
Imports  are  one  facet  of  this  pain, 
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American  manufacturers  cannot  coiTipete 
with  goods  from  places  like  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  India,  and  Pakistan  where  the  cost 
of  labor  Is  much  lower. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  difference  is  that 
a  man  can  buy  Identical  white  shirts  In 
this  country  at  two  prices.  The  $2.95  model 
has  a  "made  In  Hong  Kong"  label.  The 
more  expensive  shirt  was  made  In  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Imports,  which  account 
for  only  about  8  percent  of  the  domestic 
consumption,  tend  to  drive  American  prices 
down  and  cut  profits. 

But  exports  from  the  United  States  have 
also  been  hurt  by  the  increase  abroad.  The 
export  market  has  remained  relatively 
stable  while  foreign  manufacturers  have 
muscled  In.  both  in  this  country  and  else- 
where. 

Kennedys  seven-point  program  has  given 
the  Industry  a  good  deal  of  encouragement. 
The  feeling  stems  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  Mobilization 
wUl  consider  any  request  for  quotas  If  the 
Industry  can  prove  It  Is  vital  to  the  national 
defense. 

The  Industry  feels  It  can  prove  this,  if 
not  on  a  blanket  basis  then  certainly  in 
some  categories.     It  plans  to  file  for  quotas. 

But  It  may  run  Into  trouble.  Southern 
manufacturers  are  refusing  to  bid  on  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps  contracts.  They  are 
shying  away  because  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Job  Opportunities  won't 
approve  defense  outlays  to  plants  that  are 
segregated. 

South  Carolina,  for  example,  has  a  specific 
law  which  prohibits  Negroes  and  whites 
working  together  In  mills. 

The  textile  Industry  has  a  friend  In  Ken- 
nedy. His  home  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
suffered  the  full  effects  of  the  Industry's  de- 
cline. He  also  received  the  backing  of  the 
Southern  textile  people  becatise  of  his  cam- 
paign promises  of  reUef.  And  he  needs  the 
votes  of  many  textile  Congressmen  to  push 
his  program  through  Congress. 

But  Kennedy  Is  no  longer  a  Massachusetts 
Senator  and  he  has  to  weigh  the  plight  of 
the  textile  industry  against  the  effect  of 
quotas  on  such  allies  as  Japan  and  such 
neutrals  as  India. 


Import  Rate  Doubles  1958 
Boston. — Textile  imports  {XJured  Into  the 
United  States  markeU  in  1960  at  twice  the 
rate  of  1958  and  10  times  the  rate  of  1948, 
the  Northern  TextUe  Association  (NTA)  re- 
ported Thursday. 

A  study  of  Federal  Import  statistics.  Just 
completed,  shows  lmp)orts  of  textile  manu- 
facturers last  year  reached  a  record  13  bil- 
lion square  yards  In  contrast  to  only  131 
million  square  yards  12  years  ago,  the  NTA 
said. 

Surprisingly,  In  1960,  Hong  Kong  moved 
out  ahead  of  Japan  as  the  principal  source 
of  cotton  textile  imports,  although  Japan 
remained  In  second  place.  The  combined 
totals  from  Spain,  Egypt.  Prance,  and  Portu- 
gal  multiplied  33   times   In   2   years. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
may  I  say  again  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  806,000  remain- 
ing textile  workers  that  we  are  told  we 
now  have — and  I  do  not  include  the  ap- 
parel industry  in  that  number— today 
feel  a  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  work  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  doing  in  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  jobs  of  those  people  in  the  in- 
dustry. I  feel  that  unless  others  join 
with  us  in  this  battle  the  textile  work- 
er will  become  a  vamshing  breed  in  this 
country,  and  that  throughout  the  great 
textile  area  in  which  we  live  and  the 
great  cotton -producing  area  in  which  we 
live  we  will  see  appearing  on  the  horizon 


ghost  towns  as  these  textile  plants  are 
passing  from  the  American  economic 
scene  by  reason  of  the  dereliction  of 
many  in  protecting  a  basic  textile  in- 
dustry, a  basic  value  of  our  economy,  and 
an  industry  which  provided  a  livelihood 
for  many  thousands  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  past,  an  industry  which  has 
given  to  me  and  thousands  of  others 
summer  jobs  in  vacation  periods.  We 
were  able  to  get  work  in  those  plants,  an 
industry  which  is  home-owned,  for  the 
most  part,  where  the  largest  chain  in  the 
textile  industry,  unlike  many  other  great 
industries,  produces  only  approximately 
5  percent  of  the  total  of  American  tex- 
tiles. It  is  an  industry  of  small  business. 
We  hear  so  much  about  small  business 
here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  my  friends  over  on  the  left 
and  on  the  right  will  join  with  us  as  we 
carry  on  this  battle  for  survival  of  an 
industry  which  is  so  important  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  those  fine  statistics  and  for  his 
comments. 

I  have  here  the  May  11.  1961,  edition  of 
the  American  Textile  Ref>orter,   and  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  an  article  begin- 
ning on  page  19  and  continuing  on  page 
44  of  that  publication,  with  which  I  do 
not  altogether  agree.     It  goes  on  to  say 
this  proposal  is  a  gift  package  but  there 
is  precious  little  in  it,  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern,  but  I  must  say  I  do 
not  see  it  that  way.     I  feel  that  we  have 
an  opF>ortunity.     Since  the  textile  indus- 
try was  lulled  to  sleep  once  before — and 
before  we  passed  the  Reciprocal  Act  of 
1958  it  was  lulled  to  sleep — it  should  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  lulled  into  this 
false  security  Fwsition   and   the   textile 
industry  should  not  be  lulled  into  any 
sense  of  false  security.    Words  alone  are 
not  sufflcient  in  this  day  and  time.     We 
must  give  voice  to  our  feelings  here,  but 
we  also  want  those  who  are  charged  with 
responsibilities  uptowTi  to  know  that  we 
expect  some  action  from  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  proclamation. 
I   believe   the   President   was   sincere. 
We  were  sincere  in  appealing  to  him  in 
the  campaign  last  fall,  and  also  during 
the   spring   when   various    Members   of 
Congress  went  to  him  representing  the 
textile  industry.     I  was  not  privileged  to 
be  selected  for  the  smaller  group,  but  I 
was   in  the  larger  group.     He  gave  us 
hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  article  from  the  American 
Textile  Reporter  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

The  textile  Industry  has  received  a  t>eautl- 
ful  gift  package  tied  with  fancy  ribbon  from 
President  Kennedy  but  there  s  precious  little 
In  It. 

In  effect,  the  President  has  said  he  may 
favor  more  Import  restrictions  on  textiles  if 
foreign  exporting  nations  do  not  agree  to  an 
international  control  program  which  would 
guarantee  them  an  ever-increasing  share  of 
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the  U.S.  market.  In  other  words,  the  admin- 
istration Isn't  opposed  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers taking  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
domestic  business;  it  only  opposes  abrupt 
increases  In  textile  imports  which  disrupt 
market  conditions  here.  What  the  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  is  a  system  which  would — 
and  this  a  direct  quote — 'stabilize  the  in- 
crease." This  Is  what  industry  leaders  are 
applauding. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Industry 
got  absolutely  nothing  from  the  President's 
seven  f>oint  program  which  it  did  not  already 
have — except,  perhaps,  a  little  more  reason 
to  hope  for  faster  tax  write-offs  on  textile 
machinery  and  the  "privilege"  of  paying  the 
same  price  as  foreign  competitors  for  U.S. 
cotton.  Most  Industry  spokesmen  disagree 
with  this  interpretation;  some  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  seventh  item  in  the  President's 
program — his  pledge  that  an  application  by 
the  industry  for  import  relief  under  the 
escape  clause  or  national  security  provisions 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  will 
be  "carefully  considered  on  Its  merits" — 
means  that  any  request  for  restrictions  by 
way  of  these  routes  will  be  automatically 
approved.  However,  the  President's  promise 
represents  no  more  than  what  is  required  by 
law. 

Actually,  the  Industry's  plea  for  mandatory 
quotas  was  rejected  by  President  Kennedy — 
for  the  present — at  a  crucial  April  18  meeting 
at  the  White  House  with  his  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  the  Textile  Industry.  In  all  the 
debate  over  what  President  Kennedy's  seven 
point  program  means  to  the  industry,  the 
question  of  Just  what  the  Committee  recom- 
mended has  been  forgotten.  However,  this 
is  an  extremely  Important  point. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Cabinet 
group,  headed  by  Commerce  Secretary  Lu- 
ther H.  Hodges,  were  neatly  fuzzed  up  in  the 
various  briefings,  off-the-record  explanations 
of  the  new  program,  and  the  President's  an- 
nouncement itself.  When  the  excitement 
died  down,  there  was  no  one  to  explain  the 
Committee's  role  in  the  final  decision.  Chair- 
man Hodges  took  off  for  Europe  24  hours  be- 
fore the  White  House  announced  the  pro- 
gram and  other  Cabinet  members  long  since 
had  gone  back  to  the  affairs  of  their  various 
departments.  The  White  House  merely  said 
the  seven-point  program  was  "developed  "  by 
the  Hodges  group. 

There  was  a  reason  for  sh\mting  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  to  one  side  In  the  excitement 
of  igettlng  the  program  out.  The  reason  was 
that  the  Hod?es  Committee  had  in  fact  rec- 
ommended Import  quotas  along  the  lines 
urged  by  textile  industry  leaders  for  years. 
The  President,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
accept  the  quota  system  for  international 
political  reasons  and  he  ordered  an  alterna- 
tive solution  developed.  This  Is  when  the 
seren-polnt  program,  featuring  the  Interna- 
tional conference  idea,  was  cooked  up  as  a 
substitute. 

It  cannot  be  established  whether  the  Cabi- 
net Committee's  recommendations  were  ever 
put  on  paper.  The  White  House  denies  there 
was  any  record  of  the  April  18  meeting,  the 
decisive  session  on  the  textile  problem.  They 
say  the  group's  presentation  was  oral  and 
did  not  contain  any  recommendations,  a  ver- 
sion of  the  meeting  that  is  hard  to  credit. 
It  Is  dlflRcult  to  believe  that  the  group,  after 
studying  the  situation  with  the  object  In 
mind  of  making  recommendations,  merely 
took  the  President  on  a  "tour  of  the  horizon" 
to  acquaint  him  with  problems  with  which 
he  Is  well  acquainted  from  his  days  In  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Committee  failed  to  make  recommendations, 
as  the  President  requested  when  he  organ- 
ized the  study  group,  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
on  paper  or  otherwise. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  supplied  by  a 
first-rate  authority  within  the  Government, 
here's  what  transpired  at  the  April  18  meet- 


ing. After  detailing  various  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  Import  question.  Secretary 
Hodges  said  the  Committee  was  recommend- 
ing Import  quotas  on  a  country-by-country, 
category-by-category  basis.  This  was  the 
only  workable  solution  to  the  Import  Issue, 
he  told  the  President.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  who  also  attended 
the  meeting,  seconded  the  recommendations 
This  was  obviously  a  difficult  task  for  a  man 
of  his  liberal  trade  views,  but  he  backed  Sec- 
retary Hodges  completely.  George  W.  Ball. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
opposed  the  plan.  President  Kennedy  also 
found  the  plan  unpalatable  and  directed 
that  a  substitute  be  prepared.  The  result 
was  the  seven-point  program. 

To  a  striking  degree,  the  President's  pro- 
posals parallel  recommendations  made  to  the 
President  by  the  National  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  Policy,  a  liberal  trade  group. 
This  placed  some  members  of  the  Industry  In 
the  position  of  praising  recommendations 
which  only  a  short  time  before  they  had 
criticized.  Representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, exporter  and  Importer  groups  were  gen- 
erally gleeful  over  developments.  They  felt 
It  meant  the  President  plans  to  help  the  In- 
dustry become  more  competitive  by  modern- 
ization while  doing  little  about  lmj>orts 

Another  authoritative  source  said  the 
White  House  had  ordered  Industry  represent- 
atives to  show  enthusiasm  over  the  program 
If  they  expected  any  help  at  all.  This  source 
said  that  some  of  the  statements  Issued  after 
the  White  House  meeting  with  Industry  lead- 
ers were  written  by  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's staff.  Although  spokesmen  for  the 
Industry  deny  these  reports.  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  what  the  Industry  could  find  In 
the  program  on  Imports  to  generate  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Privately,  a  number  of  textile 
people  did  express  dismay  and  puzzlement. 
By  weekend,  i  group  of  fiber,  textile,  and 
apparel  trade  iissoclatlons  had  announced 
plans  to  petition  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  for  Import  restrictions 
under  the  naticnal  security  provision  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  speed 
with  which  they  acted  reflects  their  desire  to 
get  something  done  before  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  comes  up  for  exten- 
sion next  year.  This  Is  the  sole  remaining 
lever  available  to  the  Industry  to  help  get 
favorable  consideration  of  Its  bid  for  pro- 
tection. 

The  national  security  procedure  has  been 
viewed  by  the  textile  industry  as  the  most 
promising  vehl  ;le  to  control  Imports  since 
It  was  changed  In  1958  by  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  Harbt  F.  Byhd.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  'Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  At  the  time,  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  was  Under 
Secretary  of  S-ate  and  In  charge  of  guid- 
ing the  bill  tiirough  Congress.  In  order 
to  get  It  through  the  conservative  Finance 
Committee,  he  had  to  agree  to  accept  the 
Byrd  amendment  In  effect,  this  extended 
the  meaning  of  the  national  security  pro- 
vision— which  fpeclfled  that  Import  controls 
could  be  Imposed  If  Imports  threatened  na- 
tional security — to  Include  economic  wel- 
fare. Thus,  If  Imports  threaten  to  under- 
mine the  economic  welfare,  the  Byrd 
amendment  says  they  also  threaten  the  na- 
tional security. 

Commenting  on  the  petition  which  would 
be  filed,  ACMI  President  J.  M  Cheatham 
said:  "Our  group  Is  confident  It  can  sub- 
stantiate the  position  that  imports  are  In- 
creasing at  suoh  a  rate  as  to  threaten  not 
only  the  American  fiber-textlle-apparel  in- 
dustry's ability  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  the  Nations  economy  (that  Is,  Its  eco- 
nomic welfare  ,  but  also  Its  capacity  to  sup- 
ply the  Nation's  primary  military  textile 
Item  requirements  In  the  event  of  either  a 
limited  or  general  emergency." 

However,  at  a  high  level  background 
briefing,  one  US,  ofDclal  said  that  the  ad- 


ministration Is  against  trade  restrictions. 
While  he  reluctantly  acknowledged  that  tex- 
tile Imports  are  a  growing  problem,  he  sUted 
flatly  that  the  United  States  has  no  present 
Intentions  of  rolling  back  ImporU.  Instead, 
he  said,  the  problem  Is  to  increase  lmf>orts 
over  the  years  on  a  systematic  basis.  He 
said  a  primary  objective  In  forthcoming 
trade  talks  would  be  to  convince  Canada  and 
Western  Europe  that  they  also  must  accept  a 
larger  share  of  textile  Imports  from  develop- 
ing nations 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  such  comments 
can  be  construed  to  show  a  change  of  atmos- 
phere In  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  it  is  not  in 
any  way  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
textiles,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  b 
matter  called  to  my  attention  back  sev- 
eral years  ago  where  the  Government 
sold  cotton  abroad  at  several  cents  a 
pound  less  than  it  was  being  sold  to 
American  industry.  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  provided  that  at  least  for  a  period 
of  time  the  American  industry  would  be 
enabled  to  purchase  cotton  at  the  same 
price  that  it  was  sold  abroad.  I  think 
there  was  an  8-cent  differential,  or  some- 
thing like  that.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Six  cents  to  eight 
and  one-half  cents 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  introduced  a 
bill  again  a  few  days  ago.  On  one  occa- 
sion we  had  a  bill  up  here  relating  to 
agriculture.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee  were  agree- 
able to  accepting  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment, but  it  was  not  germane  to  the  bill 
before  the  House.  A  Member  made  a 
point  of  order.  I  never  could  understand 
why  legislation  along  such  lines,  whether 
introduced  by  me  or  by  someone  else, 
should  not  be  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. From  information  I  have  re- 
ceived. I  know  that  the  bill  would  be 
helpful,  not  a  solution,  but  it  Is  one  of 
the  steps.  As  I  remember,  it  was  one 
of  those  matters  mentioned  by  the 
President  in  his  statement  of  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  I  underst^uid  that  the 
President's  Committee  ort  Textiles  is 
considering  the  matter. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  express 
his  views  as  to  the  value  of  legislation 
along  such  lines  to  the  textile  Industry? 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  certainly  would, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks and  his  interest,  and  for  his  in- 
troduction of  that  legislation. 

In  the  fourth  item  of  the  several  items 
mentioned  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage, he  mentioned  specifically  that  he 
had  directed  the  Depai-tment  of  Agri- 
culture to  explore  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  or  offset  the 
cost  to  U.S.  mills  of  the  adverse  differ- 
ential in  raw  cotton  costs  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  textile  producers. 

I  found  when  I  was  overseas  looking 
into  the  textile  problem  that  this  was 
one  of  the  situations  of  a  problematical 
nature.  The  differential  in  cotton  is 
very  significant,  and  this  year  when  it 
was  first  announced  that  there  would 
continue  to  be  a  differential  there  was 
great  concern  in  the  industry  which  was 
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expressed  to  me  about  the  fact  there 
was  still  this  differential  in  cotton.  I 
think  and  I  hope  this  will  go  a  way 
toward  solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  considered  for  several 
years.  I  introduced  my  first  bill  back 
5  or  6  years  ago.  and  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  other  body,  who  was  a 
Member  of  this  House,  the  present  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  intro- 
duced a  bill.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
the  justice  and  the  fairness  of  It  that 
my  conscience  prompted  mc  to  introduce 
the  bill  for  whatevtjr  value  it  might  be 
worth.  Now.  wher  I  read  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  and  the  several  points 
called  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee.  I  again 
introduced  a  bill  about  10  days  ago. 
Now.  this  matter  is  ;iothing  new.  It  has 
been  considered  previously.  The 
thought  in  my  mind  is.  Why  cannot  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— and  I  say  this 
In  no  critical  sense— get  an  immediate 
report  relative  to  this  situation?  At 
least,  the  prompt  i:>assage  of  that  bill 
would  be  an  afBrmative  act  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  textile  industr>';  action 
showing  interest;  tiiking  it  out  of  the 
academic  stage  into  the  active  stage. 
That  is  something  that  should  be  done 
very  quickly.  It  set-ms  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — and  I  say 
it  in  no  critical  serse — should  make  a 
prompt  report,  and  certainly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  should  see  that 
prompt  action  is  taken  on  such  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  care  whether  my  bill  is  re- 
ported out.  I  am  riot  seeking  author- 
ship. I  am  seeking  re.sults,  because  that 
particular  aspect — and  I  am  not  con- 
fining my  remarks  ic  the  textile  industry 
alone — appeals  to  my  sense  of  fairness, 
something  that  the  American  industry 
is  entitled  to. 

Mr  HENrPHTLL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  timely  and  very  pertinent 
remarks,  and  I  am  h?artily  in  agreement 
with  him.  It  is  a  very  fair  thing,  and 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  him 
further  the  consideration  and  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  and  my  colleagues  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  stateme  nt  just  made  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  McCormack],  and 
for  the  effort  he  hiis  put  forth  in  this 
one  problem  concerning  the  textile  in- 
dustry. I  have  talked  to  many  people 
who  know  and  understand  the  problem, 
and  they  feel  that  if  we  can  get  one- 
price  cotton,  as  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  that  our 
ability  to  compete  with  foreign  textiles 
would  be  greatly  improved.  I  know  of 
no  American  in  the  textile  industry, 
whether  as  employi?e  or  as  owner,  who 
feels  that  we  can  bring  the  type  of  ojx'ra- 
tlon  of  our  plants,  the  wage  scale,  and 
the  other  operatioiis,  down  to  the  low 
standard  which  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  I  have  observed  in 
foreign  textile  plants.     But,  if  we  can 


get  for  our  industry  a  bit  of  help,  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachuse  tts  is 
suggesting,  we  can  give  them  a  good  run 
for  their  money,  because  even  tl:iough 
we  talk  about  the  excellence  of  these 
mills  abroad,  my  observation  has  been 
that  they  are  not  yet  the  type  of  people 
who  have  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
people.  So,  if  we  can  break  through  with 
this  one-price  cotton  and  two  or  three 
other  things,  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
compete  and  rebuild  our  textile  industry 
which  is  staggering  now.  I  think  it  is 
characteristic  of  oui-  friend,  the  ftntle- 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
mack] that  he  is  not  seeking  personal 
recognition  and  does  not  say  that  he  has 
any  great  pride  of  authorship. 

Rather,  he  is  trying  to  eliminate  an 
inequity  which  any  falnninded  person 
upon  study  and  reflection  would  recog- 
nize. I  certainly  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  in  pledging  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  my 
fullest  efforts  in  tr>'ing  to  accomplish 
the  very  worthwhile  purp>ose  which  he 
is  promoting  through  his  legislation. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Mc<:ORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
again  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  fairness  of 
the  proposition  has  so  effectively  ap- 
pealed to  me  since  I  first  had  called  to 
my  attention  this  differential  against 
American  industry  that  after  introducing 
the  bill  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  a 
few  daj's  ago  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
urging  earb'  action  by  his  committee.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  self-evident  that 
we  ought  to  give  our  American  industry 
the  same  opportunity  to  buy  at  the  same 
price  at  which  we  are  selling  abroad. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman's  senti- 
ments and  I  might  say  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  actions  of  the  gentleman  show 
the  good  faith  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration in  promoting  some  relief  along 
this  line  and  other  lines. 

Mr.  -WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  in  order  that 
I  might  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  question? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  hear  it  said  by 
many  that  we  must  protect  our  foreign 
cotton  market  for  the  farmers  of  our 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic 
market  of  the  American  cotton  farmer 
is  still  the  American  textile  industry  and 
when  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  basic 
requirement  for  cotton  in  this  country 
will  probably  always  be  the  American 
industr>-,  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me  that  in  trying 
to  protect  a  so-called  foreign  market  we 
are  probably  overlooking  the  more  im- 
portant market  which  our  farmers  have 
for  their  cotton. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  answer  is 
that  the  American  textile  industry  is  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  our  country 
and  that  certainly  every  consideration 
should  be  given  to  enable  this  great  in- 


dustry— and  I  am  not  confining  my  re- 
marks to  this — to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion; and  certainly  in  the  field  that  I 
have  addressed  myself  to  in  connection 
with  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced,  to 
give  to  the  American  textile  industry 
the  same  price  level  that  is  given  to 
textile  companies  abroad. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  whole  solution, 
but  certainly  it  would  constitute  an  im-    . 
portant   step   forward    in   meeting    the 
problems   that   confront  the   American 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  Unless  he  objects,  under 
permission  previously  granted,  to  keep 
the  continuity  of  these  remarks,  I  shall 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rjecord  the 
bill  known  as  H.R.  6783  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  for 
which  we  of  the  textile  area  are  most 
grateful: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  the  United 
States  cotton  textile  Industry  to  reestablish 
and  maintain  Its  fair  historical  share  of 
the  world  market  In  cotton  textiles  so  as  to 
( 1 )  insure  the  continued  existence  of  such 
industry,  (2)  prevent  unemployment  in  such 
Industry,  and  (8)  allow  employees  In  ruch 
industry  to  p>artlclpate  In  the  high  national 
level  of  earnings. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  tbls  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  available 
to  textile  mills  In  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  not 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bales  of  surplus  cotton  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  such  prices 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  allow  the 
United  States  cotton  textile  Industry  to  re- 
gain the  level  of  exix)rts  of  cotton  products 
maintained  by  It  during  the  period  1947 
and  through  1962.  Cotton  shall  be  made 
available  to  a  textile  mill  under  this  Act 
only  upon  agreement  by  such  mill  that  such 
cotton  will  be  used  only  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  products  for  exports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  announce,  not 
later  than  September  1  of  each  year  for 
which  surplus  cotton  Is  made  available  under 
this  Act.  the  price  at  which  such  cotton  is 
to  be  made  available  and  thereafter  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  shall  accept  applica- 
tions from  textile  mills  for  the  purchase  of 
such  surplus  cotton.  In  the  event  the 
quantity  of  cotton  for  whlcb  application  Is 
made  exceeds  the  quantity  of  such  cotton 
made  available  for  distribution  under  this 
Act.  the  cotton  made  available  for  distribu- 
tion shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the 
mills  making  application  therefor  on  the 
basis  of  the  quantities  of  cotton  processed 
by  such  mills  during  the  tliree  calendar  years 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  distribu- 
tion is  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry    out    the   provisions    of    this    Act. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  knowingly  sells  or 
offers  for  sale  In  the  United  States  any  prod- 
uct processed  or  manufactured  In  whole  or 
substantial  part  from  any  cotton  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  sball  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  »5.000.  or  by  imprison- 
ment few  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
have  here  an  article  which  was  sent  to 
me  through  the  mails,  put  out  appar- 
ently by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  whom  I 
know  as  lawbook  publishers,  dated  May 
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15  1961.  in  which  there  Is  a  treatment 
of  trade  under  the  title  "Trade  Re- 
straint—For  Awhile. "  I  do  not  believe 
this  article  expresses  the  truth  of  the 
situation  but  I  think  it  important  in  any 
discussion  of  this  kind  that  we  dociunent 
for  the  Record  what  others  are  saying, 
because  we  want  the  whole  picture. 

We  in  the  textile  industry  want,  and 
I  know  the  President  wants,  and  so  do 
others,  the  comments  on  the  situation. 
So  I  include  that  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Track  Rkstraint — Por  Awhile 

Against  hlB  long-range  wishes,  President 
Kennedy  Ib  following  a  trade  policy  with 
decidedly  protectionist  overtones.  If  current 
calculations  are  right,  however.  It  will  be 
discarded  after  about  a  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, administration  oflQclals  realize.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  curtail  Imports  while  slmul- 
taneotisly  trying  to  promote  American  trade 
{vbroad. 

So  far.  willingness  to  restrain  imports  has 
shown  up  best  In  the  White  House's  response 
to  the  textile  industry's  plea  for  protection. 
This  gave  Mr.  Kennedy  a  chance  to  begin 
erecting  a  shelter  over  textiles,  while  also 
heralding  a  broader  aim  of  Government;  aid 
1x>  any  Indxistry  hurt  by  iniports. 

The  object  of  both  efforts  Is  to  show  do- 
mestic protectionists  and  foreign  Industrial- 
ists alike  that  the  administration  Is  sympa- 
othlc  toward  US  economic  woes  traceable 
to  foreign  competition.  This  is  Intended 
to  quiet  the  protectionists  and  keep  them 
from  seeking  drastic  solutions  while  also 
persuading  foreigners  to  use  self-restraint  In 
shlplpng  to  the  United  States  to  avoid  offi- 
cially-imposed barriers. 

Administration  aids  are  all  but  certain 
that  they  can  begin  working  toward  an  un- 
qualified free  trade  policy  after  about  a  year. 
They  feel  confident  that  Industry  problems 
here  can  be  smoothed  over  If  not  solved. 

And,  privately,  they  concede  that  free  trade 
win  become  politically  realistic  next  year, 
after  Congress  renews  Presidential  authority 
to  bargain  with  other  countries  to  reach 
agreements  on  mututil  reduction  of  tariffs. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  from  an  old  friend  who 
had  just  visited  in  Kioto,  Japan,  a  letter 
in  which  he  wrote  to  me  about  my  in- 
terest in  textiles  and  he  said : 

Dear  Congressman:  My  son,  Walter  Jr , 
Bent  me  copies  of  your  report  to  Congress 
on  your  investigation  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  textile  situation  and  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  your  efforts  In 
behalf  of  our  Industry.  I  visited  four  mills 
m  Manila,  four  In  Hong  Kong,  and  four  In 
Taiwan  before  coming  to  Japan. 

I  have  been  through  some  of  the  mills 
you  visited  and  I  know  you  share  my  grave 
concern  over  the  future  of  our  Industry  In 
the  States.  The  mills  of  Manila  and  Hong 
Kong  are  running  7  days  a  week  and  with 
their  wages  and  ability  to  buy  cotton  6  cents 
and  8',4  cents  cheaper  in  August  It  Is  no 
wonder.  I  was  especially  Impressed  with 
the  high  caliber  of  our  State  Department 
representatives  In  Hong  Kong 

When  you  consider  there  was  scarcely  any 
textile  Industry  In  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Taiwan  prior  to  1948  and  there  are  now 
400.000.  500,000,  and  382.000  spindles,  respec- 
tively. In  those  countries,  and  Japan  has 
come  up  from  3.500,000  spindles  at  the  end 
of  the  war  to  more  than  12  million — all 
while  the  Industry  In  the  United  States  Is 
being  liquidated. 

Do  hope  the  President's  seven-point  pro- 
gram win  furnish  some  relief.  It  Is  urgently 
needed. 


I  call  that  t<)  your  attention  because 
that  ties  in  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  who  was 
over  there  and  was  on  the  scene. 

I  have  here  some  clippings  which  I 
should  like  to  include  at  this  time  from 
Japanese  papers.     One  of  them  is  the 
Mainichi  Daily  News.     These  clippings 
are  dated  May  j,  1961,  and  they  are  from 
Japan.    I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude them  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     With- 
out objection,  i   is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  articles  :-ef erred  to  are  as  follows: 
Japan     To     Participate     in     International 
Cotton  Cloth  Meet  Called  by  JFK 
Kellchl  Matsujaura.  director  of  the  Textile 
Bureau    of    the    Ministry    of    International 
Trade  and  Industry,  told  the  press  Thursday 
that  Japan  will   .ake  part  In  an  International 
conference   proposed   by   President   Kennedy 
on  textile  trade  problems. 

At  the  same  time  present  cotton  fabric 
export  quota  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  aad  Japan  will  be  continued, 
he  said.  The  cctton  export  quota  Is  outside 
the  scope  of  the  International  textile  confer- 
ence, he  said. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  that 
Japanese  delejrates  suspend  negotiations 
temporarily  un-U  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  worke:!  out  a  reconstruction  plan 
for  the  U.S.  textile  Industry. 

Now  that  President  Kennedy  has  an- 
nounced America's  7-polnt  textile  pro- 
gram, negotiations  for  cotton  fabrics  export 
quotas  should  be  resumed,  the  Japanese 
Government  considers.  The  Foreign  Min- 
istry is  Instructing  the  Japanese  Embassy 
In  Washington  to  make  the  proposal  to  the 
American  Government. 

Matsumura  said  that  at  the  proposed 
International  conference  the  United  States 
will  request  European  countries  to  purchase 
more  textiles  in  order  to  lessen  pressure  on 
the  American  textile  Industry.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Unlteil  States  may  urge  textile  ex- 
porting countries  to  adopt  a  voluntary  ex- 
port quota  system,  he  said. 

The  Government  and  Japanese  business- 
men win  sound  out  the  opinions  of  cotton 
exporting  countries  on  the  proposed  Inter- 
national textile  conference  at  the  Inter- 
national Cotton  Conference  to  be  held  In 
Osaka  starting  May  8. 

Regarding  tie  International  conference 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy.  Klchlhel 
Hara,  chairman  of  the  All -Japan  Cotton 
Spinners  Assoc. atlon,  commented  that  the 
Japanese  IndusTy  was  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  extent  that  other  countries 
concerned  are  wUling  to  respect  a  rightful 
share  for  each  o^her. 


[Prom    the    Mainichi    (Japan)    Dally    News 

May  5,  1961) 

United  States  I*lan3  International  Meeting 

To  Fix  Textile  Quotas 

Washington  May  4  — The  State  Depart- 
ment said  Wednesday  it  Is  getting  In  touch 
with  the  main  textile  exporting  and  Im- 
porting nations  to  arrange  a  conference  on 
President  Kennedy's  plan  for  controls  of  the 
textile  trade. 

Later,  however,  a  State  Department  official 
said  this  did  not  mean  that  formal  Invita- 
tions had  been  sent  out  or  that  the  full  list 
of  countries  to  be  Invited  had  been  deter- 
mined. 

At  the  conference,  one  official  said,  the 
United  States  probably  will  propose  a  for- 
mula for  assuring  slow  and  orderly  expan- 
sion of  textile  exports.  The  result  would  be 
a  system  of  jemlvoluntary  export  quotas 
somewhat  like  Japan's  quota  controls. 


About  20  countries  and  colonies.  Includ- 
ing Hong  Kong,  were  to  be  asked  to  attend. 
The  State  Department  was  expected  to  an- 
nounce the   list  later  Wednesday. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  and 
Japan  wUl  resume  direct  talks  on  Japan's 
1961  quota  controls  on  textile  shipments  to 
the  US.  market.  Japan  wants  to  increase 
the  quotas  by  an  average  of  30  percent,  con- 
tending that  Hong  Kong  and  other  countries 
are  taking  advantage  of  Japan's  rigid  self- 
Umltatlon  to  seize  big  shares  of  the  U.S. 
market 

A  State  Department  official  said  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  complete  the  complex  mul- 
tilateral negotiations  on  the  proposed  world- 
wide textile  trade  restrictions  In  time  to 
deal  with  Japan's  proposal  for  the  current 
calendar  year. 

However,  It  was  expected  that  the  Inter- 
national arrangement  would  replace  the 
United  States-Japan  arrangement  In  future 
years. 

A  State  Department  official  denied  a  pub- 
lished (New  York  Times)  report  that  the 
Kennedy  administrations  plan  for  meeting 
the  complaints  of  the  U.S.  textile  Industry 
points  strongly  toward  Imposing  UB.  Import 
quota  barriers. 

He  said  this  could  not  be  completely 
ruled  out  If  the  proposed  conference  and 
other  measures  fall  to  solve  the  problem  on 
a  multilateral,  cooperative  basis  But  the 
administration  hopes  to  avoid  a  sweeping 
protectionist  move  which  would  undermine 
the  basic  U.S.  liberal  trade  policy  and  Invite 
retaliation  against  US  exports. 

(Prom  the  Yonlurl.  May  5,  IWJll 

JFK  '8  Seven-Point  Plan  Spirits  Japan 
Textile  Interests 

Washington,  May  2 — Japanese  textile 
Interests  were  greatly  encouraged  Tuesday 
that  President  Kennedy  had  avoided  all  ref- 
erence to  mandatory  quotas  In  laying  down 
a  seven-point  program  of  assistance  to  the 
U.S.  textile  Industry. 

The  main  attention  of  foreign  producers, 
who  have  been  sending  an  Increasing  flow 
of  cotton  textiles  Into  the  U.S.  market,  was 
centered  on  Kennedy's  proposal  for  an  early 
conference  of  the  principal  textile  exporting 
and  Importing  countries 

The  State  Department  Is  now  arranging 
to  call  the  meeting  which  pM-esumably  will 
be  held  In  Washington. 

Kennedy  defined  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference as  an  effort  to  seek  an  International 
understanding  which  will  provide  a  basis  for 
trade  that  wUl  avoid  undue  disruption  of 
established  Industiles. 

To  many  textile  experts  here,  this  sounded 
like  a  U.S.  effort  to  obtain  voluntary 
Instead  of  mandatory  quotas  on  Imports 
to  this  country. 

How  far  such  a  conference  can  go  in  reach- 
ing a  broad  understanding  remained  to  be 
seen. 

The  U.S.  domestic  Industry  was  gratified 
by  the  seven-point  Kennedy  program  par- 
ticularly on  point  7  which  Invited  the  In- 
dustry to  make  use  of  the  existing  escape 
clause  provisions  under  the  tariff  commis- 
sion or  the  national  security  provision  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 

The  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council 
headed  by  Nelson  Stltt  said  In  a  letter  to 
President  Kennedy  "We  are  confident  that 
you  wUl  approve  no  measure  on  textiles 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  para- 
mount foreign  policy  objectives."  He  said 
the  textile  Industry  together  with  other  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy  "has  a  vital 
stake  In  maintaining  Its  export  markets.  This 
goal  can  scarcely  be  achieved  by  adopting 
restrictive  quota  barriers  against  Imports  or 
similar  devices  which  would  Invite  retalla- 
tton." 
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reaction 

The  Japan  textile  Industry  Wednesday  ex- 
presed  deep  concern  over  Kennedy's  propo- 
sal and  decided  to  witch  closely  Its  future 
developments. 

As  to  the  proposed  International  confer- 
ence, the  lndustr>'  l-**  expected  to  decide  on 
lu  firm  attitude  after  sounding  opinions 
t)f  delegates  from  textile  producing  coun- 
tries who  are  to  attend  a  general  meeting  of 
the  International  Cotton  Federation  to  be 
opened  in  Osaka  Monciay 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr  Speaker,  the 
thing  that  is  bother  ng  us  so  much  is  the 
fact  that  textile  imports  not  only  from 
Japan,  where  we  have  the  voluntary 
quota,  but  now  from  Hong  Kong,  where 
we  have  no  quota  are  ri.sing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my 
remarks  at  this  tirre  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping on  this  subject  from  the  Columbia. 
'S.C  State,  of  May  13.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .m3  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  newspaper  c  ipping  is  as  follows: 

Jump  in   Textile  Imports  Reflected   in 
Nrw    Report 

Boston. — Textile  Imports  poured  Into  the 
U.S.  markeU  In  196C  at  twice  the  rate  of 
19S8  and  10  times  the  rate  of  1948.  the  North- 
ern Textile  Association  reported  Thursday. 

A  study  of  Federal  Import  statistics,  just 
completed,  shows  Imports  of  textile  manu- 
factures last  year  reached  a  record  1.3  billion 
square  yards  In  contrast  to  only  131  million 
square    yards    12    years   ago.  The   NTA   said. 

Surprisingly.  In  1950.  Hong  Kong  moved 
out  ahead  of  Japan  iis  the  principal  source 
of  cotton  textile  Imports,  although  Japan 
remained  In  second  place  The  combined 
totals  from  Spain.  E^ypt.  France,  and  Por- 
tugal multlpled  33  times  in  2  years. 

Cotton  manufactures  Imported  from  For- 
mosa, Korea,  Pakistan  and  India  Jumped 
1.200  percent  In  the  .'-ame  2-year  period,  the 
NTA  said,  while  In  wool  textiles  Italy  and 
Japan  supplied  nearly  two-thirds  of  U.S. 
Imports. 

Seabury  Stanton,  president  of  Berkshire 
Hathaway  Inc  .  Ne\i  Bedford.  Mass.  and 
chairman  of  the  association,  said  the  report 
18  being  distributed  to  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  took  part  in  recent 
Import  discussions.  It  also  will  go  to  Gov- 
ernment and  trade  officials  studying  the 
problem. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on 
page  10,  appears  an  article  of  impor- 
tance in  this  conni-ction.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  ir  elude  that  article  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  po  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
There  was  no  objection. 
Textile  Industry  As):s  Agency  To  Rule  Im- 
ports Threaten  U.S.  Security — Such  a 
Finding  Would  Empower  President  To 
Order  Remedies  Si  ch  as  Quotas,  Tariffs, 
Fees 

Washington.— The  textile  Industry  began 
the  series  of  steps  it  hopes  wUl  result  In  the 
Imposition  by  Presldt  nt  Kennedy  of  Govern- 
ment quotas  on  textle  Imports 

Industry  organizations  petitioned  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Dclense  Mobilization  for  a 
finding  that  textile  imports  are  threatening 
the  national  security  If  such  a  finding  Is 
made,  the  President  is  empKjwered  under  the 
reciprocal  trade  law  to  order  remedies  such  as 
Import  quotas,  higher  tariffs,  or  Import  fees. 
Though  the  filing  with  the  agency  made  no 
mention    of    specific    remedies,    there's    no 


doubt  the  textile  Industry  seeks  Import 
quotas.  In  past  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees.  Industry  representatives 
have  contended  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  Industry's  Ills  Is  for  the  Government  to 
slap  country-by-country  and  category-by- 
category  quotas  on  textile  Imports. 

The  Industry  action  comes  less  than  2 
weeks  after  President  Kennedy,  in  outlining 
.1  seven-point  program  of  Government  assist- 
ance for  the  domestic  Industry-,  gave  assur- 
ance that  an  application  under  the  recipro- 
cal trade  law  would  be  carefully  considered 
on  its  merits. 

administration's    program 

The  seven-point  administration  program 
ranged  from  a  proposed  International  con- 
ference, not  yet  called,  to  seek  voluntary 
agreement  among  foreign  textile-producing 
countries  to  reduce  shipments  to  the  United 
States  to  a  study  of  additional  depreciation 
deductions  that  might  be  allowed  for  tax 
purposes  on  textile  machinery 

The  Industry  petition  requested  the  OCDM 
•  to  institute  an  investigation,  to  require  ex- 
pedited submission  of  \-lews,  and  at  the 
earliest  practical  time  to  determine  and  ad- 
vise the  President  that  textiles  and  textile 
manufacturers  are  being  imported  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  Impair 
the  national  security." 

Under  the  reciprocal  trade  law.  the  OCDM. 
In  order  to  render  a  finding  that  imports 
threaten  the  national  security,  must  con- 
clude that  the  affected  domestic  Industry  Is 
essential  either  to  the  Nation's  milltarj-  es- 
tablishment, to  the  national  economy,  or  to 
both 

The  textile  Industry  argued  that  it  qunll- 
fled  for  Federal  help  on  both  counts.  Be- 
cause of  excessive  Imports,  the  industry  said 
It  "is  threatened  with  absolute  Incapacity  to 
meet  projected  national  defense  require- 
menU."  The  petition  noted  that  during 
times  of  emergency,  the  military  demands 
for  textiles  climb  sharply.  For  example.  It 
said,  military  consumption  of  textiles  at 
World  War  lis  peak  exceeded  normal  con- 
sumption by  50  times;  during  the  first  full 
year  of  the  Korean  emergency,  military  con- 
sumption Jump>ed  tenfold. 

AN    immediate    increase 

"It  may  be  concluded  that  there  will  be 
an  immediate  Increase  In  the  mlUtary  re- 
qulremenu  for  textile  manufactures  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  ranging  from  10 
times  to  as  much  as  50  times  the  rate  at 
present,"  the  petition  asserted  In  addition, 
it  added,  dtirlng  emergency  times  'the  re- 
quirements for  textile  materials  to  fill  civil 
defense  and  essential  civilian  needs  would 
be  very  high." 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  I  have  included  all  these  various 
articles  is  that  I  think  they  reflect  the 
concern  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  over 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  textile 
Industry.  For  my  part,  it  is  very  vital 
that  this  industry  survive.  Por  my  part, 
it  is  very  vital  that  this  particular  in- 
dustry not  only  survive  but  that  condi- 
tions improve,  because  if  conditions  do 
not  improve  then  people  will  be  out  of 
work.  Not  only  will  people  be  out  of 
work,  but  a  great  industry  will  lose  its 
impact  on  the  American  economy.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  will  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  am  certain  now  it  is 
not  the  will  of  this  administration,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  will  of  this 
Congress  that  this  industry  shall  dis- 
appear or  be  so  decimated  that  it  no 
longer  has  its  impact  as  one  of  the  great 
industries  on  the  American  scene. 


I  think  we  should  not  be  lulled  into 
any  sense  of  security.  We  not  only  have 
our  problems  incidental  to  the  mdustry 
and  peculiar  to  the  industry,  we  have 
the  problem  of  meetmg  the  competition. 
That  is  a  problem  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook.  In  spite  of  all  the  assur- 
ances we  have,  we  of  the  textile  area 
mu.st  be  ever  on  guard  that  not  only  is 
our  industry  efficient  but  that  we  over- 
look no  opportunity  to  improve  and  com- 
pete in  every  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  m 
my  remarks  at  this  point  some  tables 
showinc  the  trend  in  the  textile  industry 
and  in  the  imports  of  certain  textile 
manufactures.  These  tables  appear  on 
page  1  through  page  7  of  the  booklet  I 
have  here  They  show  these  most  un- 
fortunate effects  on  the  textile  industry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Trends  in  U.S.  imports  of  certain 
textile  manufactures 

d'.?.  imports  of  tpxillc  niiwiufikcturos  irKTea.sed  10  (inios 
siiKf  MHX  aiKl  nioTP  Ilitiii  doubled  .since  19*1 


1 

1 

Millious  of  square 
yards 

PcKWit 
increase 

1948 

1956 

1060 

19;i8- 
60 

l»4^- 
60 

Cotton  manuf;K'tares, 
Wool  manufactures  . . 
Wilton     and     velvet 

oitrpets — 

M  unmade  fiber  manu- 

(.lotures. 

Silk  manufactures 

M 

21. 

: 

32 
131 

456 

5 

ft5 

1,006 
111 

8 

100 
83 

121 
102 

00 

104 

28 

1.47.=i 
327 

TtK) 

l.l.il) 
158 

Total 

680 

1,310 

106 

90U 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  Imports  were 
sizable  both  absolutely  and  as  a  percentage 
of  domestic  production  of  cloth  and  yam. 


8<iuare  j-ards 


Cotton  broadwoven 
manufactures 

Wool  broadwoven 
manufactures 

Wilton  and  velvet  car- 
pets  

Man-made  and  silk 
broadwoven  manu- 
factures  

Yam  and  yam  prod- 
ucts, except  broad- 
woven.  

Total..  


Imports 


MHIion* 
841 

74 

8 

163 
224 


Domest  ic 
produc- 
tion 


MiUitmt 
10, 914 

4S3 

33 

3.278 
3.714 


Imports 
as  per- 
cent of 
domestic 
produc- 
tion 


1,»0 


18, 4S 


I.  f 
15.3 
24.2 

.VO 

6.0 
7.1 


In  1948,  imports  were  less  than  1  percent 
of  domestic  production;  In  1958  the  ratio 
was  3.5  percent,  and  in  1960.  7.1  percent 

For  certain  types  of  textiles  this  ratio  is 
much  higher.  In  1960.  wool  broadwoven 
textile  imports  were  15  percent  of  domestic 
production,  carpet  imports  24  percent,  and 
silk  textile  Imports  over  200  percent. 

Imports  enter  in  many  forms  such  as  yarn, 
fabric,  and  a  great  variety  of  textile  prod- 
ucts, including  apparel. 

Imports  in  each  of  these  forms  have  risen 
sharply;  1960  fabric  Imports  were  2I2  times 
greater  than  In  1958.  In  the  same  period. 
imports  of  texUle  products  rose  by  two- 
thirds.    Yarn  Imports  Jumped  800  percent. 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  Increase  in 
the  sources  of   Imports. 
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MUIiooaor 
sqoare  >-vd8 

Peraaiit 
ebanxe 

1 

1 

1948 

1958 

19« 

195»-flO 

1»4S-^3U 

Cbtton  raaiuifftc- 

M 

A» 

l.OOS 

-♦-121 

+1.475 

Ilong  Konf 

Japan 

(') 
14 

3 

(') 
47 

fi6       278 
27«        364 

-(-321 
-5 

-1-3.330 
-H.213 

+1,786 

Stiain.  ERypt. 
Fraiioe,  aiiti 
Portuttal 

Formosa, 
KoMfc, 
TakLstan, 
and  In<iia 

AUotlier 

root  manatee- 

5 

8 
fi0 

216 
146 

+7.100 

(»> 
+»B 

VI 

SB 

53 

111 

-(-103 

+327 

Italy 

2 
(•) 

n 

13 

7 
19 

IS 
11 

34 

27 

21 

3» 

-)-38« 
+42 

+  17 

+1.600 

J*P«i- 

United 

Kiiiglom 

AUothtT 

<«) 

+91 
+  123 

In  addition 
aboTe.  these  C' 
table  for  each 
allowing  UnpcM 
the  years   1958 

There  la  alw 
tile  manufact 
major  categor 
origin  for  1960 

A  table  sho 
industry  aver 
selected  forelf 
States  Is  also 


|i  None  or  neglijribte. 
I'Not  applicable. 

Hong  Kong  is  the  principal  source  of  U.S. 
cotton  textile  Imports.  In  1960.  her  share  of 
US    cotton  textile  Imports  was  28  percent. 

Japan  Is  tlie  second  largest  source  of  cot- 
ton textile  imports  with  her  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  almost  as  large  as  that  of  Hong 
Kong.  Portugal  is  the  third  largest  source, 
followed  by  Spain  and  Egypt  In  that  order. 

Italy  Is  the  chief  source  of  U.S.  wool  textile 
Imports  In  I960,  her  share  of  U.S.  wool 
textile  Imports  was  31  percent. 

Japan  Is  the  second  largest  source  of  wool 
textile  imports  followed  by  the  United  King- 
dom.   Hong  Kor.g  is  now  a  significant  source. 

Japan  is  by  fax  the  chief  source  of  man- 
made  fiber  and  silk  textile  imports.  In  1960. 
Japan's  share  of  U.S.  marmade  fiber  textile 
Inaports  was  75  percent,  and  her  share  of  silk 
textile  imports  was  88  percent. 

Lower-wage  countries  have  been  taking  an 
increasing  share  of  US.  textile  Imports.  In 
1960.  over  three-fourths  of  these  Imports  came 
from  countries  whose  textile  workers  on  the 
average  are  paid  less  than  18  cents  per  hour. 

Following  are  detailed  tables: 

COMPOSITK    T.^BLES 

Tabli     I. — US.     imports    of    certain    textile 
manufactures,  1958-60 

[Millions  of  squarp  yards] 


Cotton  maoufactures. 


IToni;  Kong 

Japan 

PortUffal 

Spuln 

E(?ypt 

India 

France. 

KoniMwa,  Pakistan,  and 

Korea 

AUather 


'ffMl   tnanulactures,   except 
carpets 


1*58 


4S6 


66 
278 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

5 

99 


TtalT 

Jap'in 

I  ni((>d  Kingdom 

All  oilier -. 


'VilUnaad  Tplvet  carpeta... 


Belfdom.. 
Japan 


'  llanmade  Ql>er  manulactaiet. 

Japan. 

6iU  m.inulactiirea 

Jaiian 

Total 


55 


7 

19 
18 
11 


19S9 


200 

388 

4 

M 

2 

28 

13 

27 
118 


91 


20 

25 
23 
22 


49 


25 


65 


57 


95 


75 


93 


1960 


1,008 


278 
264 
62 
61 
M 
S3 
38 

S2 
145 


111 


34 
27 
21 
29 


100 


82 


97S 


to  the  general  table  ahown 
imposlte  table*  consist  of  one 

kind  of  textile  manufacture 
t  data  by  major  category  for 
-60 

a  table  for  each  kind  of  tex- 
ure   showing    import    data    by 
y    and    principal    country    of 
alone. 

wing  a  comparison  of  textile 
ige  hourly  earnings  between 
n  countries  and  the  United 
ncluded; 


COTTON 

T\BLE    II. — U.S.    general   imports    of    cotton 

manufacturis,  by  major  category.  1958-60 

|Millk>naols(|uai«  yards] 


10 

83 


73 


1,310 


1U8 

1959 

190O 

Broadworen  fabric' 

148 
W 

188 

290 

98 

804 

471 

Mude-up  manute.HUMS  *. 

Woven  api>«in'l  .  

58 
813 

Total    

m 

007 

841 

Yam          

4 
19 
44 

6 

25 
S2 

71 

Knit  manufactur'ja  • 

33 

Other  maimfartures  * 

63 

Total 

•7 

88 

167 

, 

Grand  total      

498 

060 

1,008 

'  Includes  coaiitahle  eotton  cloth,  pile,  tapestry,  up^ 
Ijobrtery.  drapery,  table  damask,  blanket,  towel,  aiid 
hedspie&d  (ulirk-s. 

'  includes  shneis.  pilkiwcaaes,  handkerchieh.  and  other 
made-up  manu/i..cturi'«  of  Uroudwovcn  (aliric. 

» Inchides  und  T-wear.  eloves.  hose,  apparel,  and  other 
knit  or  crocheter.  manufacture*. 

•  Includes  flot r  covitidks.  coaled,  fllle<i.  or  waler- 
proofe<l  fabrics,  and  miscellaueous  oottuo  manufactures. 

Source:  U.S.  1)«partment  of  C^minerop.  Bureau  of 
llie  C«n»ua  Kept.  No.  FT-1». 

Table   III. —  I'S.    general    imports   of   cotton 
manufactwes     by     major     category     and 
principal  ciruntry  of  origin,  1960 
'M*llif»n5  of  square  y»r«lsl 


- 

ill 

11 

Country 

a-  ^ 

;| 

■1 
o 

§1 

1 

H 

m 

2 

>* 

O 

Hong  Konir 

278 

83 

i«i 

12 

2 

JauHi  .  

08 

96 
81 

130 

13 
31 

26 

J>^fr^^^ff^ 

Spain 

81 

44 

2 

15 

Egypt 

.■^5 

45 

10 

India 

S3 

38 

61 
33 

8 

yraoea 

3 

■> 

Formon.  Paki- 

stan, and  Korea. 

52 

47 

4 

1 

...... 

ATI  other           

145 

13 

51 

19 

33 

Total 

1.006 

471 

370 

104 

G3 

Source:  U.8.  Department  of  Commerce.  Hureao  of 
the  Census;  American  Curpet  Institute;  and  Textll* 
Org:inon. 


1958 

1959 

1960 

Broadwoven  titbric  ' 

34 
4 

47 

11 

62 

Apparel,  not  knit,  and  hlun- 
kets,   robes,   and   steamer 
Tum    --  -  - 

12 

Total 

88 

98 

74 

WOOL — continued 

T.\BL«  rV. — U.S.  imports  for  consumption  of 
teool     manufacturer     except      carpets,     by 
major  category.  195» -60 — Continued 
I  Millions  of  .^luare  yi 


'  Inckidee  e^Hintable  cotton  cloth,  pile,  tapestry, 
upholsterv,  drapery,  table  damask,  blanket,  towel,  and 
be^l.spreau  fabrics. 

'  Indndes  sheets,  pilkrwcases,  h«ndke^chle^^,  and 
other  made-ap  manufactures  of  broadwoven  (ubiic. 

>  Includes  un  lerwear,  gloves,  hose,  api>arel,  and  other 
knit  or  crochetc<l  manufactures. 

•  Includes  floor  ooverines,  coated,  filled,  or  water- 
proofed fatiricK,  and  miscellaneous  cotton  mauufaetures. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Cotmneroe,  Bure;a  of 
the  Census  Bept.  No.  FT-130. 

WOOL 

Tablx  IV. — U.S.  imports  for  consumption  of 
toool  manufactures  except  carpets,  by 
major  category,  1958-60 

(Millk>n.s  of  square  yards] 


no8 

IMO 

HOO 

Top  and  yam        ............ 

7 
10 

19 
14 

10 

K«lt    and    other    mnnofcc- 
tims  •              

18 

Total 

17 

88 

87 

n  rand  total   

99 

91 

lit 

'Includes  knit  fabric,  knit  appiirel,  knit  gloves  and 
hood  eoveringa,  woven  and  nonw  oven  lelts. 

Soorce:  U^.  Department  of  Commerce,  Biiraaa  of  the 
C«nso-(  Kept.  FT  110. 

Tabls  V. — U.S.  imports  for  consumptum  of 
tpooZ  manufactures  except  carpets,  by 
major  category  and  principal  country  of 
origin,  1960 

IMiUions  of  square  7«r<ls| 


Country 

T«)tal 

Broad- 
woven 
labrte' 

Apparel. 

not  knit. 

MaakotB, 

rolies, 

and 
steamer 

ruo 

Yam. 
top  and 

knit. 

manu- 
factures' 

Itoly 

Ja[iao  

84 

27 

31 

30 

30 
15 

14 
9 

1 
3 

1 

7 

9 

I'nlted  Ktef- 
dom          

A 

Another. 

17 

ToUl 

111 

63 

13 

37 

>  Includes  billiard  doth,  awl  ptle,  tap— try  aod  uphol- 
stery fabric. 

» Includes  knit  fabrte.  knit  apparel,  knit  gVrvee  and 
head  coverlnici,  woven  and  non woven  frits. 

Source:  I' .8.  IVjiortnient  of  Coinmefwe.  Bureaaaf  ttie 
Cefvsus  Kept.  FT-lli) 

BCaNMAOX  riBEK  AND  SILJC 

Tablx  VI. — U.S.  imports  for  conrumption  of 
manmade  fiber  manufactures,  by  major 
category,  1958-60 

(Millions  ol  sguare  yards) 


1068 

IMO 

1080 

nmAdvAT^n  ^hric  *     

U 

44 

n 

43 

AnnareL  not  knit  • 

38 

Total 

» 

78 

80 

Knit  manithfttirW  ' 

t 
19 

8 
M 

8 

Other  *                       -.- 

17 

TotaL. _ 

17 

10 

30 

Grand  total  

40 

95 

1U0 

>  Induda  pik  fabric. 

'  Includes  Baudkerehieh  and  woven  muffleri. 
'  Includes  gloves,  hose,  and  und«T»«'»w. 
«  Includes  spun  yarrw.  lace,  braids,  ribhena,  (riiifes, 
and  mlaoeUaBeoaa  bems. 

Source:  Textile   Organon.   and   C  ■?,    I>rpartnieat   of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Ceuwis  K«'pt.  F  i-110. 

Tabu  Vn. — UJS.  imports  for  consumption  of 
manmade  fiber  manufactures,  by  major 
category  and  principal  country  of  origin, 
1960 

(M  llUons  of  square  yards] 


Olh.r.' 

and  in- 

Brawl- 

Apparel, 

ciadlng 

Country 

Total 

woven 

not 

knit 

fabric  ■ 

knit' 

manufac- 
tnres  « 

Japan. 

75 

34 

30 

13 

Total 

100 

42 

38 

au 

'  Includes  billiard  ctoth,  and  pile,  tapestry,  and  up- 
holstery fabric. 


'  Includes  pile  fabric. 

'  Includes  nandkrrcfalels  and  woven  mnSkrs. 
'  laotadet  (kwM,  kaw,  aad  vmtsrwmr. 
'  IneiadeB  span  yariH,  laea,  braMs,  rlbboaa,  frinoes. 
and  misoellaneou.s  items. 

Source:  Textile   Organon.   and   U.S.    Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  Kept.  FT-110. 
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Table  VIII. — U.S.  imports  for  consumption  of 
silk  manufactures  by  major  category, 
1958-60 

I  Millions  ofsruuFT'  yards] 


sonal  friends  whom  I  admire  and  love 
as  honest,  hardworking,  self-sacrificing 
Americans  who  hope  for  their  just  share 
in  the  great  future  that  faces  America. 


1M8 

1950 

1960 

Woren  fiibrir. 

oilier' 

96 

10 

M 
11 

72 
11 

Total 

M 

93 

k3 

hand- 


'  Inrlwles  wrarinc  apparel,  laces, 
kcrclitefi. 

Souwe:  !'..<'.  IVpaitment  of  Conimerre,  Bureau  of 
Uie  Census  RpH.  FT-llO;  and  Bunau  of  Foreign  Coni- 
nierre  W  orW  Trade  InfciTTiutlon  Servue  8( :»t ist leal 
Hepts  .  |«t   3,  No«.  «K26an<l  61-2. 

Table  IX. — U.S.  impor's  for  consumption  of 
silk  manufacturers,  by  major  category  and 
principal  country  of  origin,  1960 
IMiUion*  of  spiare  yanlsl 


Total 


78 

H3 


Fabric 


Oilier 


A 
II 


•  iBctudrs  wevliir  imH"'"''.  I'»ce».  s<-arvf?.  and  h.ind- 
kercUets. 

8nurTe:  V.B.  I>ep:irUnent  of  Comui*rte.  Bureniiof  the 
Census  Kept  FT-llfi:  and  Hur«<»u  of  ron'i»:n  Comnierer 
World  Trade  Iiiformalloii  .<<rvi(r  Sm L«;! i<-^l  Kepis., 
pt   :i.  Nos  fflV  2«.  JJid  61-2 

Textile  industry  average  hourly  earnings 
in  selected  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  States.  195S-80 

|In  C.S.  iloltarsl 


Country 


Belgium 

France 

Formosa 

Hong  Kong.. 

India     

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Spain 

rnite<l 

Kingtlum. 
W.>st 

Oermaity. 


I>ateof 
eaminfts 


Oct.  19MI. . 
Apr.  1960 
lOM 

Apr.  i«* 
Apr.  lost 
awt.  1009. 

1080.''"- 
Df«.  low 

1968 

19S8 

Apr.  19«i 

May  1961) 


liourly 
earn- 


on. 


.:m 


Comp 

live  I  ..'J 

average 

hourly 

earnings 


$1  .V. 


.39 

1  S7 

.115 

1  67 

.10 

1  .12 

.12 

1.'.2 

.2H 

1  Ht 

.17 

1.57 

06 

1   .17 

.IH 

1.12 

.10 

It.'. 

Ih 

1  .M 

.55 

1.57 

Ratio 

of 
fonirn 

to 
Cnited 
States 


1  61 


Pfrnmt 

:ti 
•IS 

7 

s 

Ih 

II 

4 

12 

4 

1-' 


Source  I'.S.  IVpartmcnt  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  IJihor 
.-!Utlsti<»,  "Labor  IH  vcloimn-nU'^  Abroad  "'  and  French 
National  Institute  of  "^i  v.-w^  and  Kconomic  Studies, 
Paris,  France. 


Mr  HEMPHILL     Finally.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  say.  we  of  the  textile  area  are 
glad  that  the  President  took  the  action 
he  did.  happy  in  the  hope  he  has  given 
and    determined    that    we   on   our    part 
shall  leave  no  stone  unturned,  not  only 
to  make  friends  and  influence  people  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  but  to  do  things  to 
preserve  our   industry-:   to  do  what  we 
should  do  in  keeping  faith  with  the  peo- 
ple in  those  indu.stries;  the  people  who 
have  sent  us  here  to  represent  the  tex- 
tile-industry area.s;  the  people  who  have 
made   sacrifices   through   the   years  by 
.sending    their    sons    to    war    as   well    as 
making  other  sacrifices;  the  people  who 
have  paid  the  taxes  through  the  years, 
in  the  faith  that  a  country  as  great  as 
this  is  would  always  consider  the  textile 
industry    and    its    people    valuable    and 
necessary  assets  of  this  great  country. 
I  could  not  leave  the  well  of  this  House. 
Mr     Speaker,    without    saluting    these 
people — many  of  whom  are  my  close  per- 


THE  lOV^'A  PLAN  FOR  GROWTH  AND 
PROGRESS  IN  EIDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  !Mi-.  SchwencelI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr  SCHW'ENGEL.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  these 
days  about  Federal  aid  to  education.  As 
one  who  has  been  the  personal  benefi- 
ciary of  an  excellent  public  school  sys- 
tem, as  one  who  has  been  a  part  of  that 
system  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher,  and 
as  one  who  led  forces  for  improved  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  my  State  as  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  Legislature.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  proper  and 
adequate  education  is  imixjitanl  to  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  opportuni- 
ties. I  know  education  best  fulfills  its 
high  purpose  when  responsibility  for  ed- 
ucation is  kept  close  to  the  people  it 
serves,  when  it  is  rooted  in  the  home, 
nurtured  in  the  community  and  sus- 
tained by  a  rich  variety  of  public,  private 
and  individual  resources  and  encouraged 
by  government.  The  bond  Unking  home 
and  school  and  community — the  respon- 
siveness of  each  to  the  needs  of  the 
others — is  a  precious  asset  of  American 
education. 

This  bond  must  be  strengthened    not 
weakened,  as  American  education  faces 
new  responsibilities  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.     For    the    increased    support    our 
educational    system    now    requires,    we 
must    look    primarily    to    citizenjj    and 
parents  acting  in  their  own  communi- 
ties,   school    boards    and    city    councils, 
teachers,  principals,  school  superintend- 
ents. State  boards  of  education  and  State 
legislatures,    trustees    and    facilities    of 
private  institutions. 
Someone  has  reminded  us  that: 
Education    is   the    parent   of   progress,   the 
creator   of   culture,   molder   of  destiny.     Art 
Is  the  work  of   her  hands   as    is   philosophy 
and    science.      It    banishes    ignorance,    dis- 
courages vice  and  disarms  anarchy.     It  has 
become   and   is   freedom's   citadel,   the  great 
arm  of  the  Republic,  the  pride  of  adolescence 
while  promoting  humility.     It  is  the  Joy  of 
old   age.     Fortunate  the   nation   and    happy 
the  homes  that  welcome  It.    Those  Interested 
in  education,  and  all  reasonable  men  should 
be.  need  forever  to  remember  that  the  school 
is  iU  workshop.    The  school,  in  Its  workshop, 
if  it  has  an   adequate   course  of   study  and 
good     teachers,    stirs     ambition,     stimulates 
ideals    and    forges    the    keys    that   open    the 
door   of   opportunity      True    education   pro- 
motes   and    expands   freedom       The    school, 
through  its  teachers  and  libraries,  is  a  sotirce 
of  Inspiration  and  the  aid  of  aspiration.    It  is 
Irresistible   power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bills  for  pourinp  massive 
sums  of  Federal  funds  into  the  country's 
educational  coffers  will  soon  b(  before 
us.  All  of  us  realize.  I  am  su:-e,  that 
regardless  of  the  way,  we  must  give  an 
added  stimulus  to  higher  education  and 
bring  forth  more  and  better  trained  col- 
lege graduates. 

To  that  end.  I  am  today  introducing 
three  bills  which  will  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  solving  the  problems  of  higher 


education  They  are  the  result,  Mr 
Speaker,  of  long  and  thorough  research 
and  study  on  this  great  problem  Most 
of  the  research  and  study  which  I  will 
reveal  today  was  done  by  my  research 
team  of  college  students  in  the  law  school 
at  the  Univei-sity  of  Iowa.  The  work  of 
this  team  has  been  ably  supervised  and 
directed  by  Dr.  Deil  Wright,  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  present  members  of  this 
fine  research  team,  of  which  I  am  vei-y 
proud,  are  Robert  Downer,  of  Newton. 
Iowa;  Tom  Scheuerman  formerly  of 
Rock  Island,  111.,  now  residing  in  Iowa 
City.  Iowa;  and  Ivan  Ackerman.  of  Alli- 
son. Iowa. 

This  research  t^am  has  always  had  in 
mind  developing  a  system  that  would 
expand  opportunities  and  promote  free- 
dom by  developing  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  for  it  at  the  grassroots 
level.  These  bills,  we  believe,  are  con- 
sistent with  this  objective  They  would 
offer  a  tax  deduction  or  a  tax  credit  for 
college  expenses  One  bill  would  increase 
the  personal  exemption  for  college  stu- 
dents and  or  parents  who  meet  the  bills. 
The  other  two  would  offer  tax  credits 
for  these  exi>enses.  Because  at  least 
some  of  the  ideas  in  these  bills  and  others 
to  be  introduced  originated  in  Iowa  I 
have  chasen  to  call  this  "The  Iowa  Plan 
For  Growth  and  Progress  for  Higher 
Education." 

These  bills  will.  I  feel,  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  meet  the  crisis  in  higher 
education,  should  it  be  the  will  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  any  one  of  them  into  law 
These  are  modest  approaches,  and  are 
the  fir-it  phase  of  a  total  program  to 
meet  this  challenge  more  adequately 
than  has  been  suggested  by  any  plan 
presented  so  far.  They  are  sound  ones 
because  they  recognize  that  the  costs  of 
a  college  education  are  legitunate  tax 
deductions  or  credits.  Instead  of  adding 
to  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer,  they  offer 
him  some  real  encouragement  in  a  way 
which  would  serve  as  an  inducement  t-o 
send  more  of  our  young  people  to  col- 
lege. Figures  show  that  a  college  educa- 
tion IS  not  only  a  good  investment  for 
the  individual,  it  is  equally  good  for  the 
growth  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
country. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  bills 
can  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  its  hearings  on 
general  tax  revision  and  that  recom- 
mendations will  be  forthcoming  to  see 
this  principle  of  tax  credit  or  deduction 
for  college  educational  expenses  enacted 
into  law. 

It  is  my  intention  to  take  the  floor  on 
other  occasions  iii  the  future  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  seek  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  such  legislation  and  explain 
how  mv  bills  meet  this  need.  Today.  I 
will  dwell  on  the  bill  which  will  increase 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption  for 
those  who  pay  college  expenses. 

In  the  past  decade  we  have  seen  a 
greater  emphasis  placed  upon  the  values 
of  higher  education  than  ever  before. 
As  a  result,  college  enrollment  figures 
have  shown  a  greater  increase  tlian  the 
gi-owth  in  our  population.  During  this 
period,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  grew  only  18.5  percent,  or  only 
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about  one-third  of  the  rate  of  growth  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  in  America. 
Between  the  falls  of  1958  and  1959 
there  was  an  Increase  of  143,741,  or  4  5 
percent,  in  the  enrollment  of  universi- 
ties, liberal  arts  colleges,  teachers  col- 
leges, technological  schools,  religious 
schools,  and  junior  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  During  that  period  a  total  en- 
rollment of  3.402.297  full-  or  part-time 
students  compared  with  3.258.556  the 
previous  year.  Between  1957  and  1958 
the  enrollment  increase  was  an  addi- 
tional 5.5  percent.  A  more  alarming 
figure,  perhaps,  is  the  increasing  number 
of  freshmen  entering  our  colleges  and 
universities  each  year.  The  number  of 
freshmen  enrolling  in  the  fall  of  1959 
was  826.969  or  5.6  percent  above  the 
total — freshman  enrollment— of  781.075 
only  1  year  before.  The  freshman  en- 
rollment, in  turn,  was  6.6  percent  above 
the  1957  figure  in  1958. 

Recent  studies  point  out  that,  in  all 
probability,  this  trend  will  continue  or 
even  accelerate  during  this  decade.  In 
1940  only  15  percent  of  all  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  were  en- 
rolled in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
By  1950  this  portion  had  reached  30 
percent,  or  double  the  percentase  in  only 
10  years.  However,  this  phenomenal  in- 
crease can,  in  some  measure,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  large  numbers  of  ex- 
servicemen  receivins:  financial  aid 
through  the  GI  bill.  By  1960  this  figure 
had  reached  40  percent,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  fully  one-half  of  the  persons 
In  this  age  group  will  be  attending  col- 
lege by  1970,  if  the  present  trends 
continue. 

As  could  be  expected  from  these  fig- 
ures, more  students  from  lower  income 
families  are  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities now  than  in  the  past,  and  an 
increasing  number  from  these  families 
are  expected  in  future  years.  However. 
there  are  still  a  great  many  potentially 
excellent  students  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  educations  above  the  high  school 
level.  A  recent  study  has  revealed  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  students 
graduating  in  the  upper  one-fourth  of 
their  high  school  classes  do  not  go  on  to 
college.  Of  that  50  i>ercent.  lack  of  the 
necessary  funds  prevents  the  majority 
from  attending.  A  survey  in  the  April 
1960  issue  of  Scholastic  Teacher  pointed 
out  that  63  percent  of  the  high  school 
students  taking  part  in  the  survey  said 
that  they  planned  to  go  on  to  college. 
The  survey  also  shows  that  only  22  per- 
cent, or  only  about  one-third  of  those 
interested  in  attending  college,  have  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  a  college  edu- 
cation. Elmo  Roper,  in  a  recent  survey 
for  the  Ford  Foundation,  found  that  69 
percent  of  the  parents  interviewed  say 
that  they  expect  to  send  their  children 
to  college,  but  only  three-fifths  of  these 
families  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  do 
so.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  by  1970  the  cost  of  obtaining 
a  college  education  will  be  double  that  of 
today  if  the  present  economic  spiral 
continues. 

The  latest  averages  of  college  costs 
show  that  tuitions  generally  range  from 
$300  to  $1,200  per  year;  board  and  room 
averages  from  $400  to  $600  for  State- 
supported  institutions,  and  $300  to  $900 


for  piivate  colleges  and  universities: 
books  smd  supplies  range  from  $25  to 
$200.  and  fees  from  $15  to  $75  per  year. 

Today,  T  am  going  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  bills 
that  I  have  introduced  as  an  attempt 
to  partially  alleviate  the  financial  burden 
on  families  with  members  in  college.  At 
a  later  time,  I  will  speak  to  you  concern- 
ing the  two  other  bills  I  have  introduced 
on  this  subject. 

The  bill  I  am  going  to  discuss  with 
you  now  is  one  which.  I  believe,  would 
materially  aid  this  situation  but.  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  the  t>est  solution  to  this 
problem.  This  bill  would  increase  Fed- 
eral income  tax  exemption  for  depend- 
ents by  $400  for  each  person  in  the  fam- 
ily attending  college.  Thus,  a  family  of 
five  with  one  person  in  college  would  re 
ceive  a  total  of  $3,400  in  exemptions 
rather  than  the  present  $3,003.  and  if 
this  family  had  two  college  students  this 
amount  would  be  increased  to  $3,800. 

If  this  proposal  were  adopted  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  administer  Only  a  slight 
change  in  present  tax  forms  would  be 
necessary,  requiring  the  addition  of  one 
space  where  a  person  or  family  would  be 
allowed  to  add  $400  in  exemptions  for 
each  of  the  members  of  the  family  en- 
rolled In  college.  Auditing  of  returns 
would  be  no  more  complicated  if  the  plan 
were  adopted,  because  only  a  statement 
from  the  college  or  university  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  person  was 
in  college  for  a  given  year,  and  thus  was 
entitled  to  the  exemption. 

This  plan  would  provide  some  relief  to 
the  .students  or  the  parents  of  students 
who  were  hard-pressed  financially 
However,  I  feel  that  this  proposal  has 
several  disadvantages  which  are  not 
present  in  the  other  two  bills  that  I  have 
introduced.  The  other  two  bills  u-se  a 
tax  credit  rather  than  a  tax  deduction. 
Under  a  tax  credit  the  amount  of  tax 
relief  granted  is  equal  for  everyone,  that 
is.  each  person  qualifying  for  the  credit 
has  his  tax  bill  reduced  by  the  same 
amount.  Since  it  is  my  primary  aim  in 
these  proposals  to  aid  lower  income  fam- 
ilies who  need  help  most.  I  feel  that  a 
tax  credit  is  better  suited  to  this  situa- 
tion. With  a  tax  deduction,  the  amount 
by  which  the  tax  bill  is  reduced  increases 
as  the  Income,  and  the  percentage  at 
which  it  is  taxed,  rises.  Thus  a  $400  tax 
deduction  might  mean  a  tajc  saving  of 
$30  for  one  man,  and  $200  for  another. 

Because  of  this  feature,  the  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  would  be  pro- 
portionately greater  for  the  same 
amount  of  tax  relief  granted  to  taxpayers 
in  lower  income  groups.  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  agree  that  the  persons  who  .should 
be  benefited  primarily  by  this  tax  relief 
are  those  in  lower  income  brackets;  con- 
sequently the  tax  credit  proposals  which 
I  will  be  discussing  with  you  soon  are 
more  advantageous. 

However.  I  do  feel  strongly  that  if  this 
tax  deduction  proposal  were  adopted  it 
would  be  a  big  stride  forward  in  the  solu- 
tion to  this  vital  problem.  In  times  such 
as  these,  when  America  badly  needs  col- 
lege-educated men  and  women,  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible have  the  opportunity  to  attend  col- 
lege, and  thus  become  more  u^ful  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  AlcerI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  daily  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  May  1,  1961,  on  page  A2947.  there 
appears  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  A  L.  Thomas, 
of  Gonzales,  Tex. 

The  purport  of  the  letter  is  to  set  forth 
alieped  facts  concerninf  a  resident  of 
Gonzales  who  was  severely  burned  and 
who  did  not  receive  adequate  medical 
care  because  of  her  inability  to  pay  for 
medical  care.  The  letter  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  woman  "will  die  quickly  and 
be  out  of  her  misery  " 

The  letter  was  Inserted  in  the  Cow- 
cRESSiONAL  RECORD  With  a  short  intro- 
ductory comment  to  the  effect  that  the 
letter  was  "self-explanatory".  It  was 
also  contended  in  that  Introduction  that 
the  letter  demonstrated  "the  need  of  our 
elderly  for  medical  aid  with  eloquent 
force."  The  suggested  implication  of 
the  introductory  comment  is  that  here  is 
the  conclusive  evidence  on  which  to  de- 
cide the  great  and  urgent  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  medical 
care  for  our  aged.  Apparently  we 
needed  no  other  facts  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  enactment  of  a  vast  Govern- 
ment medical  program  than  the  facts  in 
the  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  questions  arise  from 
the  Inclusion  of  this  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  first  question 
is — was  the  letter  really  self-explanatory 
as  claimed?  The  second  question  is— 
did  the  letter  really  demonstrate  "the 
need  of  our  elderly  for  medical  care  with 
eloquent  force"  as  claimed?  The  answer 
to  both  of  these  questions  is  a  very  em- 
phatic '  No  ■  A  third  possible  question 
could  be  answered  with  equal  emphasis, 
"No;  the  woman  not  only  did  not  die  but 
she  is  recovering  very  satisfactorily." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  was  not 
self-explanatory.  Its  contents  were  at 
complete  variance  with  the  facts.  I  have 
in  my  possession  afQdavits  by  relatives 
of  the  injured  woman  and  another  i>er- 
son  having  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
incident.  These  affidavits  prove  conclu- 
sively that  not  only  was  there  no  medi- 
cal neglect  of  the  woman,  but  that  she 
did  more  to  prevent  medical  care  than 
did  any  person  or  any  other  thing. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  the  physician 
care  was  provided  without  cost. 

Also,  the  letter  failed  to  demonstrate 
need  for  a  Federal  program  to  provide 
medical  care  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
even  if  the  facts  had  been  as  they  were 
alleged  to  be  in  Mr.  Thomas'  letter,  the 
woman  concerned  would  not  have  bene- 
fited from  a  program  of  social  security 
health  care  coverage  for  our  elderly. 
The  lady  involved  would  not  have  been 
able  to  qualify  for  benefits  under  the 
President's  program  because  she  is  not 
presently  eligible  for  social  security. 
Thus,  a  case  selected  to  demonstrate  a 
need  for  health  care  under  social  secu- 
rity concerned  an  individual  who  could 
not  have  qualified  for  help  even  if  we 
had  had  such  a  program.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  for  such  a  program  to 
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cover  persons  not  qualified  for  social 
security  benefits  tc  help  this  individual— 
a  program  of  compulsory  national  health 
insurance  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  can  be  noted  in  the 
accompanying  Rscord  insert  with  a 
Washington  dateline,  it  has  l>een  con- 
tended that  my  Republicanism  would 
preclude  my  having  an  interest  in  ob- 
taining and  disclosing  the  true  facts  in 
this  case.  In  re;F>onse  to  such  a  fal- 
lacious and  specious  contention.  I  cate- 
gorically assert  that  neither  Republican- 
ism nor  Democratism  that  may  be  tinged 
with  a  leftwing  bias  should  preclude  a 
common  interest  in  obtaining  the  true 
facts  in  this  case  and  its  apphcability  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  America 
should  embark  on  a  program  of  com- 
pulsor>'  Government  health  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security. 

When  it  is  proi>osed  to  spend  literally 
billions  of  dollars  in  added  taxes  on  our 
people  for  a  new  and  untried  Federal 
program,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
insist  on  the  facts.  When  an  individual 
undertakes  to  reflect  on  the  integrity 
of  members  of  an  honorable  professional 
group,  the  onlj-  responsible  course  de- 
mands that  the  attacker  know  his  facts. 
Unfortunately,  ignorance  of  the  facts  in 
this  case  has  led  to  rash  and  intem- 
perate allegations  that  Investigation 
have  proved  false  Those  persons  re- 
sponsible for  disseminating  this  misin- 
formation owe  apologies  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  persons  who  were  the 
subject  of  this  unwarranted  criticism. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  time 
has  been  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  mis- 
lead the  people  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
has  legislative  jurisdiction  over  proposals 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  health  care.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee  I  have  en- 
deavored to  learn  of  a  single  case  in 
which  an  individual  who  has  sought 
medical  care  has  beer  refused  such  care 
because  of  financial  inability  to  pay. 
Thus  far  no  valid  case  of  such  a  denial 
of  care  has  come  to  my  attention.  It  is 
the  fact  of  committee  respon-sibiLity  and 
my  search  for  information  that 
prompted  my  inquiry  into  the  alleged 
case  in  Gonzales.  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  documents: 
First,    chronology    of    events;     second, 
statement  by  Dr.  Harvey  Renger,  presi- 
dent, Texas  Medical  Association;  third, 
letter.  May  9,  1961,  from  Bruci  Alger; 
fourth,  letter.  May  9.  1961,  received  by 
Bruci  Alger;  fifth,  letter.  May  11.  1961, 
from   Bruce   Alger;    sixth,   affidavit   of 
husband  of  patient;  seventh,  affidavit  of 
employer  of  husband;  eighth,  affidavit 
of  son-in-law;   ninth,  reprint  of  letter 
from  Dallas  Morning  News  of  May  14. 
1961;    tenth,    article    with    Washington 
dateline.  Dallas  Morning  News.  May  14, 
1961;     eleventh,     reprint     of     notarized 
statements  from  Dallas  Morning  News, 
May  14,  1961;  and  twelfth,  news  article 
from    Dallas    Morning    News,   May    14, 

1961: 

Chbonoloct  or  Evtnts 

March  20.  19«1 :  Mrs.  Mucnlch  burned  her- 
self but  she  refused  to  let  her  husband  seek 
medical  care  for  her. 


March  28:  Son-in-law  of  Mrs  Muenich  for 
the  ftrst  time  called  a  doctor  and  within  80 
minute*  the  physician  was  at  th«  house. 
The  patient  declined  to  submit  to  hospltall- 
ratlon,  but  did  receive  treatment. 

March  30.   Patient  admitted  to  hcspltal. 

AprU  4:  Patient  left  hospital  at  her  own 
Insistence   contrary   to    advice   of    payslcian 

April  5  to  May  1 ;  Patient  recelv«d  treat- 
ment by  physician  at  home  and  through 
office  calls. 

May  2:   Patient  readmitted  to  hcKpltal 


Stattmekt  or  Hak\t:t   Rencek,   MX  ,  P«esi- 
DEn>rr,  Texas  Medical   Association,   i>-   Re- 

GAW)     to     the     LETTEm     INSEKTED     l^TTO     THE 

Congressional  Record  Pehtainins  to  the 
BruN  Case  in  Gonzales 
A  letter  by  Mr  A.  L.  Thomas  c;ting  the 
case  of  a  Gonzalez  woman  who  suffered 
burns  a  month  ago  was  recently  i)laced  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  a  news  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  several  Texas  news- 
papers. It  was  reported  that  the  woman  silU 
has  not  been  hospitalized,  and  that  this  In- 
cident reflects  the  need  for  a  Government 
medical  care  program  for  the  aged  As 
president  of  the  Texas  Medical  Association. 
I  investigated  this  case  personilly,  and  here 
are  the  true  facts: 

The  patient.  Mrs.  LAI.  62.  who  resides 
In  a  small  community  oui^ide  of  Gonzales, 
relates  a  history  of  warming  herself  over  a 
heater  on  the  night  of  March  20,  1961.  Her 
clothes  caught  on  fire  and  she  sustained 
burns  of  both  buttocks  and  right  hip.  She 
was  brought  to  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  AW., 
on  March  28.  who  lives  In  Gonzales,  Tex. 
He  contacted  Dr.  DM.S  by  telephone  and 
the  doctor  suggested  that  she  be  brought  to 
the  office.  The  son-in-law  maintained  that 
she  did  not  want  to  come  to  the  office. 
Therefore.  Dr.  DM£.  went  to  Mr.  A  W  •« 
home  to  see  the  burned  woman  within  30 
minutes  time  of  the  first  phone  call.  The 
delay  of  8  days  was  caused  by  the  p&tient's 
declination  to  heed  the  advice  of  her  hus- 
band, who  wanted  to  call  a  doctor  earlier. 
These  were  second  degree  burns  with  some 
small  areas  of  third  degree  burns.  The  pa- 
tient then  was  treated  with  an  antiseptic 
spray,  a  pressure  bandage  was  applied  over 
the  bleeding  burned  area,  and  she  was  ad- 
vised to  be  hospitalized. 

She    received    injections    of    tetanus    and 
antibiotics  In  the  home.     On  the  next  day, 
March    29,    no    action    was    taken    and    on 
March  30.  she  was  brought  to  the  office  of 
Dr.     D.M.S.       The    doctor    requested     again 
that  the   patient  be  admitted  for  hospital- 
ization.    The  family   then   went   to  see  the 
husband's    employer.    Mr.    D  W.      Mr.    D.W. 
agreed   to  take  care  of  the  hospital  bill  and 
let  the  patient's  husband  remit  monthly  In- 
stallments  out   of    his    salary    back    to    him. 
The  patient  was  admitted  at  5  p  m.  on  March 
30  and  stayed  In  the  hospital  until  April  4 
at  3:45   p.m.     She  left  the   hospital   at  her 
own   insistence,   and   contrary  to  the  advice 
of   the  doctor.     She   went  back  to  her  son- 
in-law's   home,   who  cared   for  her   approxi- 
mately 2  weelts.     She  was  seen  at  the  doc- 
tor's office  on  April  10  and  19.  at  which  time 
she  received  treatment  and  further  advice. 
She    left   the   home    of   her   son-in-law   and 
went  back  to  the  community  In  which  she 
lived. 

Dr.  D.M.S.  was  out  of  town  attending  a 
medical  meeting  between  April  23  and  26  and 
had  asked  Dr.  WA.S.  to  cover  for  his  calls. 
On  Sunday  evening.  AprU  23,  Dr.  W.A.S. 
■was  called  by  phone  to  attend  this  patient  In 
her  home.  The  doctor  was  told  over  the 
phone  that  the  neighbors  had  collected  some 
money  to  pay  for  hla  call.  The  doctor  In- 
formed the  Individual  calling  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  money  collected.  It  should 
be  used  for  other  purposes,  and  that  he 
would  gladly  donate  his  services  as  requested 
by  phone  that  Sunday  afternoon.  Dr. 
WAA  was  directed  to  the  place   by  some 


neighbors  ar.d  went  Into  the  house  and 
found  the  patient  lying  on  her  lUxJomea 
under  an  Improvised  treatment  tent.  The 
patient  declined  to  talk. 

Her  temjjerature  was  taken  by  the  doctor 
and  found  to  be  99 .2*.     The  wounds  looked 
well,    considering   the    bvirn.    and    were    dry. 
An  eschar  on  both  buttocks  no  Uureer  than 
a    man's    hand    was   found.      Dr.    W-A.S     re- 
marked  that   the   lesions  were  be&llng   well 
and  that  they  were  not  as  severe  as  had  been 
related  to  him  over  the  phone      It  wa*  sug- 
gested to  the   patient   that  she  get   up  and 
move  around  and  that  the  wound  should  be 
soaked   in   a  warm   solution  each   day      The 
husband   made  the  remark  that  he  did  not 
have  time  to   look   after  her   becaiise  of  his 
chicken    business       Dr     WAS     finished    the 
examination   and   then   sugeested   that   they 
bring  In  a  urine  sjaecimen  for  an  examina- 
tion the  next  morning.     He  al£<i  left  a  sup- 
ply   of    antibiotics    and    rest    medicine,    be- 
cause the  patient  was  restless  at  night      He 
suggested   that  she  be  given  a    bath.     Inas- 
much as  the  family  and  the  neighbors  indi- 
cated   that    they    could    not    ba'Jie    her.    Eh-. 
WJ^S     secured    a    nurse     (Mrs     EH  >     the 
next  morning.     The  nurse  was  Instructed  to 
give  the  patient   a  bath  and  to  remake  her 
bed.     For   the  call.   Dr    WAS     accepted   no 
fee.    pro\-iding    his    professional    services    as 
his  donation  to  the  cause.     Dr.  W^.S.  then 
reported  back   to   Dr    DAI  S  ,   who  returned 
on   Wednesday.   AprU    26       On    April    28.   Dr 
DJMS     was    contacted    and    was    asked    to 
come  back  and  see  her — which  he  did      She 
looked  well,  and  the  woman  was  doing  fine. 
She  had  a  slight  cold  with  a  cough,  and  he 
advised  her  to  continue  the  same  medicine 
as    prescribed    by    Dr.    WA.S.      On    Sunday, 
April  30,  Dr    Diks    went  back  to  the  home 
to  see  her.     The  friends  of  the  patient  had 
reported    that   she    had    fever,    and   on    that 
Sunday  her  temperature  was  100  6". 

Dr.  DMS.  gave  her  another  Injection  of 
antibiotic.  The  patient  was  readmitted  on 
May  2  at  7  pjn.  to  a  hospital  in  Gonzales. 
She  Is  still  under  medical  supervision  at  this 
time.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  admis- 
sion to  John  Sealy  Hospital  In  Galverton. 
an  application  was  made  for  a  future  ad- 
mission In  case  the  patient  would  require 
skin  grafting.  The  woman  at  this  time  is 
not  acceptable  for  grafting,  and  It  Is  f>06- 
slble  that  the  wound  may  well  heal  without 
grafting.  These  are  the  facts  In  the  case, 
and  I  have  been  assured  that  this  lady  was 
not.  In  any  way,  neglected  because  of  the 
lack  of  medical  or  hospital  c^re. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  these  facts  will 
be  Included  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
As  It  now  stands,  the  cltaUon  In  the 
Congressional  Record  contains  errors  and 
represents  a  definite  reflection  on  the 
Integrity  and  self-respect  of  the  people  In 
the  fine  conununlty  of  Gonzales,  Tex.  It 
also  Is  a  reflection  on  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  hospital  in  Gonzales  which  have 
served  the  health  needs  of  this  area  few  so 
many  years. 

Sincerely. 

Habvzt  Renger,  MX). 
May  3.  1961. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  9.  1961. 


Washington,  DC. 

Dej^r :  Please  refer  to  your  Insertion 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Monday. 
May  1.  page  A2947,  "Aged  People  in  Desperate 
Need  of  Medical  Aid." 

I  am  now  in  possession  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent version  of  this  case,  and  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  original  fallacious  and 
apparently  completely  unfounded  statement 
was  inserted  in  the  Record  without  complete 
Investigation  of  the  facts. 

I  assume  that  you  now  have  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Harvey  Renger  based  upon  the 
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inrestlgatlon  of  the  case  of  the  lady  In 
Oonz&lea  who  was  biomed.  I  asaume  that 
you  will  want  to  present  the  facts  based 
upon  the  Investigation  In  view  of  your 
earlier  insertion.  Out  of  courtesy.  I  will 
wait  until  today's  Rbcord  Is  printed,  and  If 
you  have  not  chosen  to  correct  the  Record 
in  this  case.  I  will  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  so. 

With  kind  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bruce  Aloeb. 


U.S.  Senate 

COMMFTTKE  ON  INTERSTATE 

AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Washington  DC.  May  9.  1961. 
Hon.  Bbdce  Alger. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Alger  My  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Monday, 
May  1.  1961.  including  the  letter  from  Mr  A. 
L.  Thomas,  of  Gonzales,  reporting  the  case 
of  an  elderly  woman  who  had  received  severe 
burns  and  needed  treatment,  reflected  the 
woman  s  plight.  It  was  made  and  placed  in 
the  Record  after  telephonic  inquiries  to 
Gonzales  had   been  made. 

Since  Mr.  Thomas'  letter  brought  this  case 
to  public  view.  I  have  received  a  letter  in 
which  Dr.  Harvey  Renger  contends  that  the 
lady  had  good  medical  care.  His  contention 
on  this  is  at  complete  variance  with  the  be- 
liefs of  the  people  in  this  community  who 
took  care  of  her. 

The  first  I  knew  about  any  disagreement 
over  the  facts  In  the  Gonzales  matter  was 
froi-i  an  attack  made  on  me  by  Dr  Renger, 
a«  president  of  the  Texas  Medical  Associ- 
ation, in  Texas  newspapers.  His  press  re- 
lease was  dated  May  3.  1961.  and  was  printed 
in  Texas  newspapers  now  in  my  possession, 
on  BAay  4.  1961. 

Dr.  Renger's  letter  to  me  is  dated  May  6, 
1961.  3  days  after  his  public  attack  on  me 
in  the  newspapers,  was  mailed  in  Austin, 
May  6.  and  was  received  here  May  7.  days 
after  his  public  attack  Under  the  circum- 
stance. I  do  not  feel  that  his  letter  calls  for 
any  answer. 

We  have  made  additional  telephonic  In- 
quiries to  Gonzales  since  this  attack  and 
have  received  a  number  of  additional  letters 
and  statements  from  Gonzales  which  do  not 
agree  with  Dr  Renger's  statements.  I  do 
not  believe  his  attack  on  me  justified,  and 
If  you  want  to  make  a  public  attack  on  me. 
please  print  this  letter  with  it.  I  did  have 
my  staff  Investigate  this  matter  by  tele- 
phone, both  before  and  after  my  statement 
in  the  Record.  I  feel  that  if  you  knew  the 
facts  we  have,  not  e%en  your  Republicanism 
could  induce  you  to  print  Dr  Renger's  state- 
ments about  this  case. 

The  claim  that  Mr.  Thomas'  letter  reflected 
on  "the  Integrity  and  self-respect  of  the 
people  •  •  •  in  Gonzales"  is  spurious.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Thomas  letter  recites  the 
concern  the  neighbors  had  for  the  burned 
lady,  and  their  diligent  and  continuing  ef- 
forts to  obtain  proper  care  for  her. 

With  your  great  interest  In  this  lady's 
welfare,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  concerned,  kind-hearted,  public  spirited 
people  of  Gonzales  have  contributed  $150 
to  a  fund  for  her  health  care.  With  this 
donated  money  she  was  hospitalized  after 
my  statement  was  printed 

With  kind  iCgard. 
Sincerely, 


of  May  9,  1961.  In  regard  to  your  Insertion  of 
the  statement  by  Mr  A.  L  Thomas  concern- 
ing the  woman  who  was  burned  in  Gonzales 
Please  be  assured.  Senator,  that  my  Re- 
publicanism has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
interest  in  this  case,  nor  do  I  have  any  desire 
to  attack  anyone  including  you  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
issue  involved  in  your  Insertion.  Federal  aid 
for  medical  care,  is  one  of  direct  concern 
to  the  committee  on  which  I  serve.  In  view 
of  the  wide  variance  of  the  statements  by 
Mr  Thomas  and  Dr  Harvey  Renger,  I  am 
making  an  effort  to  secure  additional  in- 
formation and  if.  upon  receipt  of  that  in- 
formation, any  further  action  on  my  part  is 
warranted  I  assure  you  I  will  do  whatever 
I  feel  is  necessary  to  present  a  true  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts  In  this  case. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bruce  Alger. 


Congress  of  the  Unttiid  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  11.  1961. 

Senator , 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear     Senator    — 


I  Prom    the    Dallas    Morning    News    May    14. 
19611 

Letter    Senator    Had    Insertkd    w 

Record 

Gus   Thomas    Insurance   Acenct. 

Gonzales.  Tex  .  April  26.  1961. 
Re  medical  aid  for  the  aged. 

US   Senator , 


The  State  of  Texas. 
County  of  Gomale.'^ 

I.  Louis  Muenich,  wish  to  state  in  simple 
uncomplicated  language  the  facts  concern- 
ing medical  care  rendered  my  wife,  B4rs 
Louis  (Martha)  Muenich.  while  under  treat- 
ment for  burns  accidentally  sustained  by 
her  at  3  am.  the  20th  of  March  1961  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  to  which  I  refer  at 
our  home  in  the  Clark  community. 

I  know  she  has  not  lacked  medical  at- 
tention at  any  time.  Any  request,  before 
hospitalization,  during  hospitalization  and 
since  hospitalization,  has  been  readily  met. 

I  am  satisfied  no  medical  services  other 
than  those  received  could  have  been  de- 
sired, nor  do  I  expect  any  differently  pat- 
terned services  to  be  necessary  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  can  truthfully  say  there  has  been  no 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  Gonzales  or  the  Holmes  Memorial 
Hospital.  Any  statement  to  the  contrary  Is 
not  true. 

LOtnS  MiTEHICH. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  by  the 
said  Louis  Muenich  this  May  6,  1961. 
Lily  Wilson, 

Notary  Public. 
Gonzales  County,  Tex. 


- — :     Thank    you     for 
your   prompt  acknowledgment  of  my  lettM 


The  State  of  Tex.as, 
County  of  Gonzales: 

I,  Douglas  Walshak,  the  employer  of  LouU 
Muenich,  have  been  called  upon  to  assist  in 
the  case  of  the  bum  afHlcted  to  Mr.  Muenlch's 
wife.  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  neglect  from 
the  medical  profession  in  the  care  of  this 
patient.  I  think  they  have  gone  beyond 
the  normal  call  of  duty  in  respect  to  Mrs. 
Muenlch's  medical  care. 

Dated,  May  3.  1961 

Douglas  Walsh.\k. 


Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator 


The  State  of  Texas, 
County  of  Gonzale.'s: 

I,  Adolph  Wach tender f,  of  Gonzales,  Gon- 
zales County.  Tex.,  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Muenich,  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing   statement    for    clariflcatlon    of    the 

recent    article    that    Senator    

had  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  In 
regard  to  my  mother-ln-law's   plight. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  she  has  had 
no  neglect  from  the  medical  profession  of 
the  city  of  Gonzales,  Gonzales  County,  or 
the  Holmes  Memorial  Hospital,  of  Gonzales, 
Tex.  The  doctors  Involved  have  cooperated 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  have  never  refused 
when  called  upon  to  give  her  aid  or  profes- 
sional services.  Anything  published  to  the 
contrary  is  not  true. 

Adolph  Wachtendorf. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    by 
the   said   Adolph   Wachtendorf,   this   May   3. 
1961. 

Helen  Piwetz  Keeton, 

Notary  Public. 

Oomales  County,  Tex. 


An   elderly   couple 


have  been  living  near  Gonzales  In  utter 
poverty  A  neighbor  lady  noted  the  other 
day  that  she  had  not  seen  them  lately,  so  she 
went  over  to  check  them. 

She  found  the  lady  had  been  burned  ter- 
ribly several  days  earlier,  and  was  Just  lay- 
ing there  suffering  She  and  her  husband 
got  her  to  town  to  the  county  doctor  He 
treated  her  and  quickly  used  up  the  old 
man's  $69,  and  sent  her  home  to  the  shack 
with  no  food,  no  medicine,  not  even  an  as- 
pirin, and   said  she   was  all  right 

The  neighbor  persuaded  another  doctor  to 
look  at  the  old  lady;  he  threw  up  hU  hands, 
said  she  way  dying  and  needed  to  be  In  a 
first-class  hospital,  ftuch  as  at  Galveston. 
He  treated  her,  and  is  having  her  bandages 
changed  dally,  per  the  report. 

The  neighbors  have  gone  to  the  county 
authorities,  the  Red  Cross,  the  welfare,  with- 
out getting  any  aid  for  the  burned  woman. 
Now.  the  neighbors  are  poor  people  too.  they 
are  feeding  the  couple,  but  they  can't  help 
the  old  woman  in  her  misery.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  she  will  die  quickly  and  be  out 
of  her  misery 

I  make  a  few  points  for  medical  aid  for 
the  aged  through  social  security.  Charity 
will  not  get  the  Job  done;  51  percent  of  our 
citizens  over  50  years  of  age  are  doing  with- 
out medical  care;  the  medical  doctors' 
union  (AMA)  is  not  about  to  treat  poor 
folks  for  free;  we  are  spending  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  treating  previous  members 
of  the  services  for  non -service -connected 
ailments;  we  are  pouring  untold  millions 
Into  foreign  aid.  without  buying  one  friend; 
we  are  running  second  in  more  than  Just 
space  development  Time  is  running  out. 
Sincerely. 

Gus  Thomas  Insurance  Acenct. 


[From    the   Dallas   Morning   News.   May    14, 
1961] 

Representative  Alger   Determined  To  Give 
A  Full   Report 

(By  Robert  E.  Baskln) 

W.ASHiNCTON. — Representative    Bruce    Al- 
ger, of     Dallas,     Saturday     advised     Senator 
that  he  was  determined  to  get  a  full 


report  for  presentation  to  Congress  on  alle- 
gations that  a  badly  burned  Gonzales  woman 
had    been   denied    medical   treatment. 

Alger  said  that  there  was  a  wide  variance 
in  accounts  given  by  A.  L.  (Gus)  Thomas,  a 
Gonzales  Insurance  agent,  and  Dr  Harvey 
Renger,  president  of  the  Texas  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  said  he  would  base  his  future  actions 
on    additional    information    he   was   seeking. 

Alger's  letter  was  the  second  he  has  writ- 
ten    In  a  week  following  publication 

by  of  a   letter  from   Thomas  in   the 

Congressional  Record 

,  In  replying  to  Alger's  first  letter, 

contended  he  had  checked  Thomas'  account 
by  telephone  before  Inserting  the  Thomas 
letter  in  the  Record. 

"Since    Mr.    Thomas'    letter    brought    this 

case  to  public  view,"  wrote.  "I  have 

received  a  letter  in  which  Dr.  Harvey  Renger 
contends  that  the  lady  had  good  medical 
care. 

"His  contention  on  this  Is  at  complete 
variance  with  the  beliefs  of  the  people  In 
this  community  who  took  care  of  her" 

said  he  had  not  known  of  any  dis- 
agreement over  the  facts  of  the  case  until 
he  heard  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  Dr. 
Renger. 


ad- 


1961 

Three  days  after  the  attack, 
Tised  Algxr,  he  received  a  letter  from  Ren- 
ger. (In  It  Dr.  Renger  reported  that  the 
unidentified  woman  had  received  extensive 
medical  care  and  was  recovering,  not  dying, 
as  Thomaa'  letter  had  alleged.) 

"Under  the  circumstances.  "  wrote, 

"I  do  not  feel  that  his  letter  calls  for  any 
answer." 

said  he  had  obtained  a  number  of 

additional  letters  and  statements  from  Gon- 
tales  which  do  not  agree  with  Dr  Renger's 
statements 

"I  do  not  believe  his  attack  on  me  was  Jus- 
tified." he  said. 

*'I  feel  that  If  you  knew  the  facts  we  have, 
not  even  your  Republicanism  could  Induce 
you  to  print  Dr  Renger's  statements  about 
this  case." 

Aloeb  wrote  back  that  "my  Republicanism 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  interest  In  this 
case,  nor  do  I  have  any  desire  to  attack  any- 
one. Including  you." 

He  pointed  out  that  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  he  was 
directly  concerned  with  proposed  legislation 
for  Federal  aid  for  medical  care  of  the 
elderly. 

"In  view  of  the  wide  variance  of  the  state- 
ments by  Mr  Thomas  and  Dr  Harvey  Ren- 
ger. I  am  making  an  effort  to  secure  ad- 
ditional Information  and  If,  upon  receipt  of 
that  information,  any  further  action  on  my 
part  is  w.irranted  I  assure  you  I  will  do 
whatever  I  feel  is  necessary  to  present  a 
true  statement  of  all  the  facts  in  this  case." 

Alger  advised . 

contended  that  the  woman  was  not 
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hospitalized  until  after  publication  of 
Thomas'  letter  and  only  then  through  the 
donation  of  $150  by  cltlziens  of  Gonzales. 

The  published   the   Thomas    letter 

as  an  argument  for  enactment  of  Federal 
medicai  aid  to  the  elderly. 


The  doctors  Involved  have  cooperated  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  have  never  refused  when 
called  upon  to  give  her  aid  or  professional 
services.  Anything  published  to  the  con- 
trary is  not  true. 

-Adolph  Wachtendo«t 
"Sworn   to   and   subscribed    before   me   by 
the   said   Adolph    Wachundorf.   this  May   3. 
1961. 

"Helene  Piwetz  Kmxtoh. 
-Notary  Public,  Gonzales  County.  Tex." 

'I.  Douglas  Walshak.  the  employer  of  Louis 
Muenich,  have  been  called  upon  to  assist 
In  the  case  of  the  burn  aflUcted  to  Mr. 
Muenlch's  wife.  I  am  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  there  has  been  abaolutely  no 
neglect  from  the  medical  profession  in  the 
care  of  this  patient.  I  think  they  have  gone 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  in  respect 
to  Mrs.  Muenlch's  medical  care. 

"Dated.  May  3,  1961. 

"Douglas  Walshak." 

"The  following  members  of  the  Gonzales 
County  Medical  Society  met  in  an  emergency 
meeting,  called  on  the  night  of  May  2. 

"After  a  complete  review  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  treatment  that  was  administered 
to  the  patient,  we  are  all  In  accord  and 
are  convinced  that  there  has  been  no  denial 
of  medical  care  or  neglect  of  this  patient 
medically. 

"Dated,  this  May  3.  1961. 

"Lonis  J.  Stahl,  MX). 

"Sam  Nixon,  MJ). 

"Walter  A.  Sitvers.  M  D. 

"J.  C    Price    MX) 

"Davis    M.    Shelby.    M.D 

"Odon    Vonwerssowetz. 

"S.  M.  Ponder.  M.D." 


[Prom   the   Dallas   Morning   News.  May    14. 
1961) 

Statements     by     F^gurxs    in     Case     Retute 
Charge 

Gonzales,  Tex — Following  are  notarized 
statements  concerning  the  case  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Muenich  which  refute  the  claim  she  was 
denied  proper  medical  care. 

"I.  Louis  Muenich.  wish  to  state  In  simple 
uncomplicated  language  the  facts  concern- 
ing medical  care  rendered  my  wife,  Mrs. 
Louis  (Martha)  Muenich.  while  under  treat- 
ment for  burns  accidentally  sustained  by 
her  at  8  am.,  the  20th  of  March  1961,  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  to  which  I  refer  at 
our  home  In  Clark  community. 

"I  know  she  has  not  lacked  medical  at- 
tention at  any  time.  Any  request,  before 
hospitalization,  during  hospitalization  and 
since  hoepltalizatlon.  has  been  readily  met. 

"I  am  satisfied  no  medical  services  other 
than  those  received  could  have  been  desired, 
nor  do  I  expect  any  differently  patterned 
services  to  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

"I  can  truthfully  say  there  has  been  no 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession 
of  Gonzales  or  the  Holmes  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Any  statement  to  the  contrary-  is  not 
true. 

"LOtriS  MtTENICH. 

"Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  by 
said   Louis   Muenich   this   May  6,   1961. 

"Lilt  Wilson, 
"Notary  Public,  Gonzales  County.  Tex." 


"I,  Adolph  Wachtendorf,  of  Gonzales.  Gon- 
zales County,  Tex.,  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Muenich.  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing   statement    for    clarification    of    the 

recent  article  that  Senator had  placed 

in  the  Cong«es8ional  Record  in  regard  to  my 
mother-ln-law's  plight. 

"I  can  truthfully  say  that  she  had  had  no 
neglect  from  the  medical  profession  of  the 
city  of  Gonzales.  Gonzales  County,  or  the 
Holmes  Memorial  Hospital,  of  Gonzales,  Tex. 


(Prom   the   I>allas   Morning    News,   May    14. 

1961) 
Gonzales    Folk    DisPtrrx    Letter    Claiming 

Woman  Denied  Proper  Medical  Care 
(By  Jimmy  Banks) 
Gonzales,  Tex. — It's  a  ramshackle,  four- 
room  house  on  a  chicken  ranch  near  hlstcwic 
Gonzales — a  rather  strange  place  for  a  po- 
litical football,  now  being  kicked  around  in 
Congress,  to  be  hatched 

On  the  night  of  March  19,  Louis  Muenich, 
56,  and  his  62-year-old  wife  went  to  church. 
They  returned  to  the  house  about  9  30  p  m. 
After  they  ate  a  light  snack.  Mrs.  Muenich 
insisted  that  her  husband,  who  had  spent 
most  of  the  day  as  he  spends  all  his  days — 
gathering  eggs  and  feeding  chickens — go  to 
bed. 

It  was  almost  3  am.  when  she  woke  up 
complaining  of  cramps  In  her  legs.  Muenich 
got  up  to  light  a  gas  heater. 

"The  flame  was  Inch  and  half  high,"  re- 
calls the  small,  weatherbeaten  German  work- 
er, indicating  the  size  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. 

"She  got  up  and  back  up  to  stove.  She 
had  on  cotton  nightgown.  You  know  how 
cotton  burn.  Whoosh!  She's  on  fire.  I  run 
and  try  to  beat  it  out  with  my  hands.  I  get 
blisters  right  here  but  can't  get  fire  out. 
Then  I  pick  up  bucked  of  water  and  throw 
on  her. 

"I  want  to  call  taxi  and  go  to  town  to  see 
doctor.  But  no.  she  don't  want  to  go,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head.  "I  tell  her  I  can 
find  some  doctor  at  3  o'clock  In  morning. 
But  no.  Next  morning,  same  thing — she 
don't  want  to  go.  Next  day,  she  still  don't 
want  to  go." 

Her  refusal  to  seek  medical  attention  led 
to  a  bizarre  chain  of  circumstances.  Well- 
meaning  but  misinformed  neighbors  spread 

an  alam^  that  reached  VS.  Senator  

In  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  A.  I.  (Gus) 
Thomas,  complaining  that  the  woman  was 
being  left  to  die  by  hardhearted  doctors 
because  she  had  no  money  for  medical  care. 
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had  the  letter  printed  In  the  Con- 

CRKSsioNAL  RxcoBO  Of  May  1.  1961,  aa  an  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  a  program  of  medical 
aid  to  the  aged  under  the  social  security 
program.  However,  she  is  not  covered  by 
social  security  and  would  not  be  eligible  for 
aid  undCT  the  bill  now  pending 

The  entire  letter  has  been  refuted  by 
notarized  statements  from  Muenich,  his  son- 
in-law,  hospital  authorities,  and  the  two  doc- 
tors who  treated  Mrs.  Muenich — plus  per- 
sonal Interviews  by  a  reporter  of  the  News. 
Thomas  reftises  now  to  say  anything 
about  the  matter. 

"Utterly  no  comment — and  dont  even  use 
that.  "  he  told  the  Dallas  News,  without 
even  waiting  lor  the  first  question  to  be 
asked. 

The  furor  he  created  as  a  restUt  of  Mrs. 
Muenlch's  burns  continues  to  flame,  how- 
ever,   with    Representative    Bruce   Axgee.   of 

Dallas,  and  clashing  over  the  case. 

Mrs.  Muenich.  who  was  never  In  critical 
conditions,  is  recovering  In  John  Sealy  Hos- 
pital at  Galveston.  Her  husband,  unable  to 
understand  that  the  accident  has  suddenly 
become  a  Federal  case,  continues  his  work 
which  he  describes  as  trot.  tJ-ot.  trot  all  day 
from  sir  to  six.  picking  up  eggs  and 
feeding  chickens. 

WTien  his  wife  rejected  his  repeated  de- 
mands that  she  see  a  doclor.  be  treated  the 
bums  as  best  he  could. 

Neighbors,  meanwhile,  reached  a  state  of 
near  panic  over  the  situation.  Their  insist- 
ence that  Muenich  take  her  to  a  doctor  led 
him  to  get  her  as  close  to  one  as  he  could. 
He  finally  telephoned  a  taxi.  8  days  after  the 
accident,  and  took  her  to  the  small,  plain 
but  neat.  Gonzales  home  of  his  daughter  and 
her  husband,  Adolph  Wachtendorf. 

"I  had  to  get  taxi  driver  to  help  me  c^rry 
her  to  car,"  said  Muenich,  "She  much  taUer, 
much  bigger  than  me." 

Wachtendorf  immediately  called  It  David 
M.  Shelby,  who  came  within  30  minutes  and 
treated  Mrs.  Muenich.  Dr.  Shelby  advised 
hospitalization  but  she  steadfastly  refused, 
contending  she  was  "not  bad  off." 

Her  son-in-law,  an  Army  medical  corpsman 
for  nearly  2  years,  listened  carefully  to  the 
doctor's  Instructions  and  agreed  to  take  care 
of  her  in  his  home. 

Two  days  later,  on  March  30,  Mrs  Muenich 
was  brought  to  Dr.  Shelby's  office.  This 
time,  he  managed  to  persuade  her  to  enter 
the  hospital — after  her  husband's  employer, 
Douglas  Walshak.  was  contacted  and  con- 
sented to  pay  the  hospital  bill,  permitting 
Muenich  to  p>ay  back  the  money  In  monthly 
Installments  out  of  his  salary. 

That  is  the  way  the  Muenichs  wanted  It. 
despite  their  modest  circumstances.  He  le- 
ceives  $25  a  week  plus  housing,  utilities 
("we  don't  have  a  water  faucet  in  house 
yet,"  says  Muenich)  and  eggs  for  working 
on  Walshak's  chicken  ranch. 

Mrs.  Muenich  left  the  hospital  against  Dr. 
Shelby's  advice  on  April  4  and  returned  to 
her  son-in-law's  home.  Walshak  paid  the 
$69  bill. 

She  stayed  at  the  Wachtendorfs'  for  2 
weeks,  going  back  to  the  doctor's  office  on 
April  10  and  19.  The  bums  were  healing  as 
rapidly  as  could  be  expected 

Mrs'  Muenich  left  the  Wachtendorfs'  and 
went  back  to  her  home  a  few  days  before 
Dr.  Shelbv  left  to  attend  a  medical  meeting 
m  Galveston.  He  asked  Dr.  Walter  A.  Slevers 
to  care  for  his  patients  during  his  absence. 
The  day  he  left,  one  of  Mrs.  Muenlch's 
neighbors  contacted  Dr.  Slevers,  said  the 
woman  vras  in  terrible  condition  and  needed 
treatment. 

Dr.  Slevers  drove  out  to  the  little  Clark 
community  immediately  and  was  greeted  at 
the  tumoff  from  a  farm -to- market  road  by 
neighbors  who  offered  to  pay  him  for  his 
services.  He  refused,  explaining  that  If  the 
patient's  family  was  unable  to  pay,  he  would 
donate  his  services. 


ii 
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Neither  doctor  has  been  paid  a  cent  for  Undoubtedly,  the  strongest  refutation  of  constituent,  and  I  put  the  form  in  the 

services  ^be  letter  which  Instigated  the  storm  U  con-  Record,  because  this  is  what  it  says: 

•In  view  of  what  I  had  been  told.  I  was  talned  In  the  affidavits  of  Muenlch.  Wachten-  sample  Front  or  PosrcAao  (Address) 
surprised  at  how  well  she  was  getting  along.'  dorf,  and  Walshak.  '        -  <^^.„.  «„„„  rvur.  nntM 
Dr    Slevers    recalls.      "The  main    thing   she  They  declare  flaUy  that  Mrs   Muenlch  was  "°2,  ^:'**t^  ^^™'  """"^  Omce  Build- 
needed  was  to  be  cleaned  up      The  wounds  never  neglected  by  the  doctors  or  the  hos-  »ng.  Washington  jo.  u \^ 
were   healing  nicely.     Her  temperature  was  pital,    that   the  doctors   have  cooperated   to  suoorstzd  vrmm.  no.   \ 

99  2  I  gave  her  some  antibiotics  out  of  my  the  fullest  extent  and  that  "anything  pub-                                                              Date 

bag  and  al*o  left  a  prescription.  Ushed  to  the  contrary  Is  not  true"  j-^^^^,  Congrkssman  Ctjrtis:    I   feel  that  It 

•Mr.    and    Mrs.    Muenlch   seemed    a    little  ironically,    backyard    gossip    and    political  ^^  tucmX  Important  that  H  R    4223  be  passed 

belligerent  over  the  neighbors  trying  to  do  motives  apparently  twisted  the  old  couple's  j  personally  know  some  elderly  persons  who 

something  for  them."  said  Dr    Slevers,     and  strong-willed     determination     to     be     self-  ^g  not  getting  proper  medical  care  at  this 

the  son-in-law   also  objected  to  the  neigh-  reliant  Into  an  alleged  argument  for  a  Fed-  ^^^^  because  they  cannot  afTcwd  it. 

bors  comiing  In."  eral  medical  care  program  Sincerely  yours 

Muenlch   told   the   News   he   finally   asked 

neighbors  to  stop  bringing  food  to  the  house  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speak-  '""(WrltVln  your  naxne)'" 

•The  next  day.  I  sent  one  of  my  hospital  er  will  the  gentleman  yield?                                                                                             _ 

nurses  out  to  give   Mrs.   Muenlch   a   bath,"  j^j.     aLGER.      I   yield    to   the    gentle-  "(Wrui^n  your  adclress)"" 

"^When  cJ-^'Thelby  returned,   he  responded  "^^"  ^^°i?J^i^^",    »„            .       t    oct^  stjocrsttd  Lrrrn.  no.  s 

to  another  urgent  call  from  neighbors  who  Mr.    CURTIS    of    Missouri.     I    asked                                                           ^^ 

reported  she  had  high  fever.     Her  tempera-  the  gentleman   to  yield  because   I  know  j^,^^  Congressman  Curtis:   I  feel  that  It 

ture  was  100.6  degrees,  primarily  a«  a  result  that  he  ha.s  many  times,  in  public  hear-  \^  most  important  that  H  R   4222  be  passed. 

of  an   apparent  lung  ailment   accompanied  ings.   requested   of    witnesses   who    were  i  personally  know  some  other  elderly  persons 

by  a  persistent  cough,  but  the  burns  were  insinuating;     or    suggesting    that     there  besides  myself  who  are  not  getting  proper 

continuing  to  heal.  Dr   Shelby  gave  her  an-  ^.gj-e  peopl^  in  OUr  society  who  were  not  medical  care  at  this  time  because  we  cannot 

other  injection  of  a^tibioti^  receiving  adequate  health  care,  that  they  «'«o'-d  it. 

Muenlch  continued  his  efforts  to  take  care           ,,  ^.                       *     v,      »** ti^^  „„^  ^k^  Sincerely  touts 

of  both  his  wife  and  the  chickens.  call  these  cases  to  his  attention  and  the  mncereiy  yours. 

•I  put  epsom  salts  and  little  pinch  of  salt  committees  attention  so  that  we  could  (Writs  in  your  name) 

In  water  to  bathe  burns."  he  said.  learn  from  them,  to  find  out  whether  or                                 _ 

When   Mr.  and  Mrs    Muenlch  realized   he  not  it  would  help,  also  to  get  the  picture.  (Writs  In  your  address) 

could   not   care   for  her  properly,  she   went  i  have  joined  in  this  kind  of  approach  .    ,        ^        n.    .   j                    » 

back  to  the  hospital  voluntarily     Dr.  Shelby.  ^^^   j  myself   have   many   times   asked  These  are  being  distributed,  apparent- 

who  has  been  accxised  of  refusing  to  treat  ^^^^  question      I   have   done  so  in   my  ^^^  ^y  '^^  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 

^Jr  ^^o^eck  ^n^'lhT  Tn^e 'condrtion'\'^  PubUc  spee^^hes  in  discussing  this  subject  cation,  AFI^IO. 

her    to   check   on   the    lung   condition    and  ^    wpalth  rare  for  the  aced  Mr   ALGER.    Do  I  understand  the  gen- 

'T"o;^o"ri°?o£' r„   H„pu.,   ,„  MrTS^      I  beu^vfth.  gentleman  tleman  to  say  that  the«.  .re  example, 

Galveston  enabled  him   to  send   her  there  is  referriruf  to  the  statements,  also  made  ^"^^  ^""^  being  distributed  asJcing  people 

last  Tuesday     Although  he  did  not  feel  the  before  the  committee  during  our  rather  ^  *'''*t€  their  Congressmen,  giving  ex- 

trlp  was  really  necessary,  he  wanted  her  to  complete  hearings  sometime  back,  that  amples? 

go  partly  because  of  the  furor  over  the  case-  ^^   ^stance    has   been   reported    where  Mr.    CURTIS    of    Missouri      That    U 

for   verification   of  his   diagnosis  and  Judg-  Hpnipd  mediral  rare  in  this  right.     And  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very 

ment-and  partly  because  of  the  lung  all-  ^^^^^X^^^^^^f,  ^m^l  ^"p'a^^thal  Pleased  they  are.  and  I  want  to  commend 

Doctors   at   John   Seaiy   told   the   Dallas  the  services  were  there.  them  b«:ause.  as  tiiese  people  write  to 

News  that  Dr   Shelby  apparently  did  every-  Mr.  CUIITIS  of  Missouri.     That  is  ex-  ^^ — *"°  ^  regret  this  Is  the  only  one  I 

thing  possibiie  for   the   patient,   that   her  ^ctly    right,    because    statements    were  ^^^^  received,  ii.  spite  of  the  fact  that 

burns  are  not  severe  and  the  lung  condition  continually  being  made  that  there  were  apparently    this    program    was    started 

is  responding  well  to  treatment     They  agreed  situations '  in   the   form   of   a  challenge,  some  time  ago— I  hope  the  people  wlU 

with   Df    Shelbys   conclusion   that   no   skin  ,,^        .    .^            ,   nnnxise   was   to   And  write   in   because   I  want   to   write   back 

grafting  Is  likely  to  be  necessary  altnougn    tne   real   purpose   was   U5   nna  suddIv   to 

Thomas'     letter     said     neighbors     finally  these   cas«JS.    because   I    do    believe   this.  ^^7^f    *1„   <^f   thic  \1™  ^^nflLJr 

called  in  another  doctor,  who  threw  up  his  there  are  instances  in  our  society  in  St.  J^e  the  name  of  this  peison  conflden- 

hands.  said  she  was  dying  and  needed  to  be  Louis  or  St.  Louis  County  or  anywhere  tially  so  that  we  can  look  mto  it  ana 

In  a  first-class  hospital,  such  as  at  Galveston  jn  this  country  where  somebody,  unbe-  find  out  what  has  happened?"     Because 

He  obviously  referred  to  Dr    Slevers.  the  known  to  neighbors    or  something  that  ^'^  do  feel  that  there  are  programs  set 

only   doctor   to   treat   Mrs^  Muenlch   other  ^^^           ^^          ^^  ^^^  administration  of  ^^P  t-o  take  care  of  them, 

than  Dr    Shelby  before  she   went  to  John  nroerarn     where    the    helo    that    was  O"   the  other  hand,  if   it  shows  that 

S„  S^morrH^-pr."'  <K„«°r.  lll  l^S^S^  the'prog'^  mllfml"  ^Z  -r  knowledge  Is  Incon^plete  on  this  sub- 

considers  It  ■first-class  gotten  to  them.     But,  the  point  Is  that  Ject  and  there  are  not  programs  that 

•  If  he  was  referring  to  me.'  Dr.  Slevers  there  was  a  program  ready  and  available  *ill  is.)s-e  care  of  them  we  want  to  know 

said  bluntly,  "he  Is  a  damned  liar"  to  them.  that.  too.     But  I  think  it  is  about  time 

Investigations     by     both     the    Gonzales  j^j.     aIxIjER     Then    the    gentleman  that  we  got  some  of  this  information 

County    Medical    Society    and    the    Texas  .^   .   .^„  statement   stands  that  because  every  case  to  date  that  has  been 

Medical  Association  found  that  there  was  no  agrees   mat   me  statement   stana.s   mat  ^^          ^.  ^          attention    lust  as  the  case 

denial  of  medical  care  and  no  neglect  of  the  nobody   IS   denied   medical   care  to  the  ^i°^_f^^^             fs  dUng  of  somS,ne  do^ 

P^^'«"^  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis-  [„  cSS^^e^    wheneve?^^  run  the 

County  Judge  John  A  Romberg,  who  han-  souri.  because  of  inability  to  pay.  J."  I^^lf^^^.f  flnH   ni^fft    fc   nnl^  tr,wf 

died  the  disbursement  last  year  of  »5.178  in  ^,.      pTrRTTS    of    Missouri       That    is  ^^^^   ^°*"    ^"'ii  ^"^    °^^    ^}    ^   P°            ^• 

county  welfare  funds  (much  of  It  for  medl-  \     ^S^cS    oL    or^rllr,.^     tn!  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^"  something  in   error; 

cal  care  of  the  poverty  stricken),  also  found  correct.       mere    are    programs    in    ine  ^^at  is  understandable,  an  administra- 

that  medical  care  was  not  denied.    He  added  community.^    I  have  said  that  about  St.  ^^yg  error  that  can  easily  be  corrected. 

that  he  knew  of  no  case  In  which  anyone  In  Louis  Coun*y  and  St.  Loui.s  city,  partic-  This  is  a  serious  matter  and  goes  far 

Gonzales  County  ever  had  been  denied  medl-  ularly  when  last  year  the  gentleman  and  ijeyond  the  State  of  Texas  or  in  the  case 

cal    care    or    hospitalization    because    they  I  were  trying  to  find  out  what  programs  ^j  ^^^^  unfortunate  person,  in  Gonzales, 

couldnt  pay.  there  were  in  the  various  counties  and  ,.  .     j^,    ^j   ^     ,   ,          .       ,,  ..    nrnna 

Judge  Romberg   has   worked   for   Yarbor-  states  propa- 

OCGH  m  all  of  his  campaigns  but  admits  rue-  Jt  '    t           i^  ni,«  f^  f„i,„  ^k^  ^,,rw^r  ganda   that   is   being   used    to   urge   this 

fully:  "I  wish  he  hadn't  gone  quite  so  far  Now,  I  would  like  to  take  the  oppor-  Congress   to   change   this   basic   health 

without  checking  with  someone  down  here."  tunity  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  care  program  in  our  society,  which   is 

The  Judge  cannot   agree   that   the   case  of  the  House  to  some  remarks  I  made  ^^e  greatest  of  any  society,  to  change 

offers  an  example  of  the  need  for  a  medical  jn  the  CONGRESSIONAL   Record  on  April  it  radically  in  a  way  that  in  my  judg- 

Lo.,?H°?l^'^,':^^V'i^°Jir.!!t'',?^l^,l'^VJ?^''^I  19-  on  page  6336.     I  headed  it  "A  New  ment    would    badly    destroy    its    quality 

::Zuo^llZ!LT?^nT^sT^ir:t  lobbying  Technique.-     I  think  I  called  and  hurt  all  of  us,  because  it  would  put 

the  Federal  Government  a£  a  lot  of  people  it  to  the   gentleman's   attention,   I   re-  an   end   to   the   continued    increase    In 

are.  ceived  a  very  unusual  postcard  from  a     quality  care. 
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That  is  why   I   think   that  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant   in    tracing    through    this    case 
and  I  hope  he  will  trace  through  any 
other  case  that  is  called  to  our  attention, 
without  prejudging  it.    If  it  is  an  actual 
case  and  something  needs  to  be  done, 
it  reveals  the  fact  that  our  systems  are 
not  as  we  think  they  are     But  I  would 
appeal  to  the  press  who  do  not  appar- 
ently report  what  is  being  said  right  here, 
if  the  press  of  this  country  thinks  that 
there  are  people  around  this  country  in 
any  number  who  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate medical  caie.  they  could  help  us 
and   bring  the.se  matters  to  our  atten- 
tion.    But  here  Is  this  case  the  gentle- 
man has  cited— find  I  hope  people  will 
read  the  Record  for  the  details  of  it. 
because  I  have  read  the  record  of  this 
case  that  the  gentleman  has  cited  to- 
day, and  far  from  its  being  what  it  was 
billed  as  being,  quite  the  reverse  is  true. 
Here  is  a  per.son  who  had  suffered  an 
accident      The  doctors  care  was  given 
freely,    adequate,    and    rather   extensive 
medical  care  was  given  freely;  not  neces- 
sarily  altogether   free,   but   much   of   it 
was  free     But  certainly  it  was  available 
to  this  person  and  was  utilized  and  the 
people   themselves — and   I   will   ask   the 
gentleman  if  this  is  not  ti-ue — the  people 
themselves  have  said  that  they  thought 
that  they  were  doing  pretty  well;  is  that 
about  right? 

Mr  ALGER  I  have  not  gone  into 
the  details.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  read  all 
the  details,  but  I  must  corroborate  what 
the  gentleman  has  just  said,  what  he  has 
intimated  in  his  question  The  doctors 
visited  this  lady  several  times,  against 
her  wishes  She  did  not  want  to  be  at- 
tended. She  saii  she  was  not  badly  off, 
although  she  was  burned;  not  seriously 
as  burns  go  we  know  now.  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  occurrence  it  w  as  serious. 
Her  husband  in^sisted  and  her  husband 
finally  forced  her  to  go  to  the  doctor;  or 
rather.  I  should  say.  the  doctor  came  to 
her.  She  would  not  go.  The  doctor 
came  within  30  minutes  of  being  called. 
Two  doctors  paid  innumerable  visits. 
Then  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and 
given  all  of  the  medicine  and  all  of  the 
care  that  one  could  expect.  The  doctors 
refused  to  take  li  penny.  Even  when  the 
neighbors  tried  to  raise  money  and  give 
It  to  the  doctor;;  they  said  no,  that  they 
were  donating  their  services. 

There  are  some  who  in  their  zeal  to  get 
a  program  pa.ss<'d  who  are  not  only  going 
too  far  but  art  downgrading  a  profes- 
sion that  is  not  only  willing  but  is  Iwund 
by  its  code  of  conduct  to  donate  its 
services. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  As  I  re- 
call it.  there  wiis  also  a  son-in-law  who 
felt  a  little  bit  badly  about  this. 

Mr.  ALGER.  He  asked  people  to  stop 
helping  them.  People  brought  food.  As 
the  additional  >ervices  were  offered,  this 
gentleman  finally  said,  'We  don't  want 
more  attention." 

Does  not  the  gentleman  share  my  con- 
cern on  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  cases  that  may  be  given  us: 
would  it  not  be  a  shame  if  we  found 
.some  of  these  cases  are  politically  moti- 
vated and  that  in  our  investigation  we 
found  they  are  being  trumped  up?    Just 


to  get  a  program  passed  they  are  down- 
grading and  hurting  the  finest  medical 
care  that  has  been  given  in  the  world. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  trust  we 
will  not  find  too  much  of  that.  I  want 
to  say  one  thing,  though.  Frequently 
when  I  have  made  speeches  i>ointing 
out  what  I  believe  is  true,  that  this  is 
the  greatest  health  care  progrejn  that 
any  society  has  ever  had,  some  people 
have  said.  "You  are  satisfied  with  it." 
I  have  said.  "No.  I  want  to  continue  to 
improve  it.  because  there  are  many  areas 
in  which  we  can  improve  it.  and  should." 
But  I  do  feel  that  the  ingredients  are 
within  the  system  for  this  future  im- 
provement. It  has  been  the  V(?r>-  suc- 
cess of  the  health  care  program  in  our 
society  that  has  created  the  major  prob- 
lem. Our  people  live  10  years  longer  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  health  care 
program,  not  because  of  its  failure.  I 
believe  that  in  this  system  lies  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  continued  improve- 
ment to  keep  it  always  the  higliest  and 
give  care  to  as  many  of  our  people  as 
p)ossible.   if   not   most  of   them. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  he  has  stated  what 
I  was  about  to  comment.  Those  who  are 
critics  of  the  health  care  system  in  our 
country  should  notice  that  our  people 
live  longer  and  have  better  hefJth,  and 
we  have  the  fi-eest  medical  attention  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi-ssouri  Thirty 
years  ago  many  of  our  medical  students, 
those  who  could  afford  it  and  who 
wanted  a  top  medical  education,  used 
to  go  to  the  universities  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, because  that  was  where  the  top 
medical  care  was.  Today  the  only  so- 
ciety that  has  free  medicine  is  the  United 
States.  What  is  the  situation  as  far  as 
medical  students  ai-e  concerned?  They 
come  from  Western  Europe  and  all 
around  the  world  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  now  the  mecca  for  tnose  who 
want  to  learn  the  highest  skills  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  I  think  it  behooves 
us  to  think  very  carefully  over  this  sub- 
ject of  whether  we  want  to  continue  the 
high  quality  care  that  we  have  in  our 
society  and  continue  to  improve  it  as 
we  go  on  into  the  future. 

Mr  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  and  in  closing  want  to 
commend  him  for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  this  field.  I  think  he  is  the  most 
able  man  in  the  Congress  in  this  field. 
I  hope  that  through  his  efforts  and  those 
of  our  colleagues  we  will  preserve  the 
finest  medical  care  in  the  world  rather 
than  be  led  astray  by  thLs  philosophy 
that  has  infiltrated  the  thinking  of  many 
people  in  this  matter.  We  can  present 
to  our  colleagues  the  things  we  have 
heard  in  our  hearings,  not  slanted,  but 
that  we  have  heard  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  This  case  I 
have  cited  was  not  only  in  my  State  of 
Texas  but  it  was  also  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  

ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QuieI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor reported  a  bill  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  higher  education  institutions  for 
the  construction  and  improvement  of 
needed  facilities  and  to  authorize  schol- 
arships for  undergraduate  study.  The 
reason  I  take  the  fioor.  as  will  my  col- 
league on  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle - 
from  New  York  IMr.  GoodellI.  is  that 
the  subcommittee  and  now  the  full  com- 
mittee has  accepted  amendments  and 
substitutes  offered  by  the  gentleman  and 
myself. 

Going  to  tlie  two  titles  of  the  bill — one 
to  provide  aid  for  academic  facilities  and 
the  other  to  provide  scholarships,  let  us 
consider  first  title  I,  the  academic  fa- 
cilities title. 

As  the  President  recommended  and  as 
Congresswoman  Green  introduced  the 
bill,  it  provided  only  loans  for  academic 
facilities.  In  the  past  we  have  been  pro- 
viding loans  for  income  producing  build- 
ings, mostly  college  donnitories.  But.  it 
has  been  felt  the  colleges  are  lagging  be- 
hind in  providing  the  needed  academic 
facilities  and  due  to  the  great  increase 
in  enrollment  in  the  next  decade,  addi- 
tional academic  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided. In  fact,  in  the  next  5  years,  it  is 
estimated  college  enrollments  will  in- 
crease by  about  one-third,  and  in  10 
years  they  will  just  about  double.  From 
our  hearings,  we  determined  that  strictly 
loans  for  academic  facilities  just  as  we 
provided  loans  for  income-producing 
buildings  would  not  be  adequate  and 
would  not  build  the  classrooms  that  are 
needed.  It  is  e.stimated  in  our  hearings 
that  about  30  percent  of  the  needed  in- 
crease in  academic  facilities  would  be 
constructed  by  the  loan  provision. 

Dr.  Flemming,  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
Piesident  Eisenhower,  appeared  before 
us  and  in  his  testimony.  I  believe,  in  a 
most  conclusive  manner  showed  us  why 
strictly  loans  would  not  be  adequate. 
One  of  the  leasons  quoted  from  the 
American  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities  and  State 
universities  associations  recommenda- 
tions was  that  since  both  legal  restric- 
tions and  major  considerations  of  educa- 
tion philosophy  bar  many  institutions 
from  using  loans  as  a  means  of  con- 
structing academic  facilities,  we  believe 
it  is  essential  that  the  grant  and  loan 
program  be  linked  together  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Another  reason  why  this  would  not  be 
as  beneficial  as  some  people  might  have 
expected  it  to  be  is  that  tax  supported 
institutions  can  secure  loans  at  just 
about  as  favorable  a  rate  of  interest  as 
they  can  receive  from  the  Federal  Govn- 
ernment.  So  the  subsidized  rate  of 
interest  would  be  mostly  to  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  If  the  insti- 
tutions accepted  the  loans,  intending  to 
pay  them  off  in  later  years,  and  began 
to  look  for  the  money,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Flemming  and  others,  they  would 
have  difficulty  in  encouraging  contribu- 
tions because  there  is  a  great  willingness 
on  peoples'  part  to  contribute  money  for 
a  building  that  is  to  be  constructed,  but 
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after  it  is  constructed,  they  are  not  quite 
as  willing  to  contribute  money. 

Also,  il  they  were  to  secure  the  moneys, 
undoubtedly.  It  would  have  to  come  fnxn 
increased  tuitions.  This  would  be  harm- 
ful to  private  institutions  and  it  would 
not  be  desirable  judging  from  the  psist 
experience  of  tax  supported  institutions. 
Also,  there  might  be  an  effort  for  the 
administration  and  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities not  to  increase  professors'  sal- 
aries as  they  should,  wanting  to  use  the 
available  money  rather  than  pay  off  the 
loans.  This  would  be  undesirable  be- 
cause we  need  the  greatest  brains  in  this 
country  as  professors  to  teach  our  young 
jjeople  who  are  enrolled  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Therefore,  the  recommendation 
which  was  quote  by  Dr.  Flenmiing.  which 
was  made  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  was  that  the  moneys  be 
divided — 70  percent  for  grants  and  30 
percent  for  loans  and  that  the  grant 
money  be  made  available  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis. 

In  our  subcommittee  we  accepted  a 
compromise,  however,  of  60  percent 
grants  and  40  percent  loans,  the  grants 
to  be  allocated  on  a  matching  basis  one- 
third  Federal,  two-thirds  by  the  State 
or  local  institution.  This  was  accepted 
by  the  full  committee,  and  we  hope  that 
the  House  agrees  with  this  Republican 
proposal  which  I  assure  you  will  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  in  providing 
the  academic  facihties  that  are  so 
greatly  needed  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  educate  the  increased  number  who 
will  enroU  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Having  the  pleasure 
of  serving  on  this  subcommittee  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  can 
particularly  appreciate  his  taking  time 
today  to  discuss  this  very  important  is- 
sue. He  has  done  a  very  incisive  job  of 
analyzing  the  provisions  of  title  1.  the 
academic  facihties  construction  section 
of  the  bill. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  Republicans  on  the  subcommittee 
first  moved  to  have  a  70-percent-grant, 
30-percent-loan  provision  adopted  In 
this  academic  facilities  section  in  ac- 
cordance u-ith  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  from  the  academic  leaders  of 
this  country  as  to  their  needs.  That 
was  rejected  by  the  subcommittee  on  a 
strictly  party-line  vote.  Subsequently, 
however,  this  compromise  was  adopted 
providing  60  percent  for  grants  and  40 
percent  of  the  funds  for  loans,  the 
matching  pwirt  to  be  one-third  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  two-thirds  by 
the  institution  rather  than  50-50  as  the 
Republicans  originally  proposed.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

I  Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  thank  the  gentleman.  To 
substantiate  that,  I  would  hke  to  quote 
from  page  127  of  the  committee  hearings 
on  aid  to  higher  education,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  where  Dr.  Fleming 
quoted  from  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
included  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEiVKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  wai;  no  objection. 

A  new  prot;ram  of  federally  administered 
aaslatance  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities  of  the 
kinds  they  require  to  meet  their  needs  In 
Improvement  of  quality  as  well  as  expan- 
sion of  enrollment  should  be  established, 
offering  each  institution  the  following  op- 
tions on  each  separate  project:  (a)  A  grant 
to  defray  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  or  (b)  a  low  Interest  40-year 
loan  to  finance  such  construction,  the  In- 
terest rate  to  be  determined  under  the  same 
formula  approved  for  the  college  housing 
loan  program. 

A  long-range  program  Is  recommended, 
with  Initial  authorization  for  4  years  and 
with  funds  sipplled  at  the  average  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  yf  ar.  A  survey  of  member  Insti- 
tutions by  tbe  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion indicates  that  of  this  annual  amount 
approximately  70  percent  should  be  appro- 
priated for  nriatching  grants  and  30  percent 
authorized  for  loans. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Another  point  that  was 
raised  many  times  was  the  need  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  students.  But  I  might 
point  out  in  the  offset  that  unless  aca- 
demic facilities  are  provided  for  the  stu- 
dents there  will  not  be  any  place  to  edu- 
cate the  many  students  who  have  the 
academic  ability  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  our  :olleges  and  universities. 

When  Dr  Henry  L.  Ashmore,  the  pres- 
ident of  Pensacola  Junior  College  at 
Pensacola.  I'la.,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  I  asked  him 
about  compirative  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Florida  and  also  about  assisting 
those  who  were  financially  unable  to  go 
to  a  State  university  or  to  a  private  col- 
lege. I  asked  Dr.  Ashmore  the  cost  of 
education  ia  a  junior  college.  In  a  State 
university,  and  in  a  private  college.  He 
stated  the  difference  in  norida  was  as 
follows:  In  a  junior  college  it  would  be 
$450;  in  the  State  university  $1,200.  and 
in  a  private  college  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida about  f  2,000  or  $2,200.  All  of  these 
figures  are  quite  comparable  to  national 
averages. 

I  asked  him  if  that  amount  was  the 
actual  cost  of  the  education  or  the  total 
amount  and  he  said  It  was  the  total  cost, 
that  board  and  room  would  be  the  great- 
est cost,  and  this  is  included  In  the  above 
amounts.  Tuition  would  run  to  about 
$225  in  th?  State  university  of  Florida. 
In  the  university  a  student  pays  very 
little  of  the  total  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion: he  pays  less  than  20  percent  and 
the  State  pays  the  other  80  percent,  but 
after  a  student  is  discreet  he  could  go  to 
the  University  of  Florida  for  $1,200.  but 
if  he  went  to  Pensacola  Junior  College 
the  cost  would  be  $450. 

We  feel  under  title  1  of  this  bill  we  have 
provided  ample  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  junior  and  community 
colleges  which  will  enable  the  children 
of  ability  to  go  in  their  first  2  years  right 
in  their  own  community  thereby  saving 
them  a  great  deal  of  money  and  in  those 
2  years  choosing  whether  they  want  to 
follow  a  technical  course  which  would 
give  them  the  skills  to  be  employed  in  an 
occupation  in  high  skill  or  to  go  on  2 
more  years  or  longer  in  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  follow  some 
profession. 


I  believe  the  direction  we  have  chosen 
in  this  legislation  is  sound. 

In  title  II  some  of  us  were  quite 
alarmed  and  dismayed  at  the  direction 
we  were  taking  by  setting  up  State  com- 
missions to  administer  a  Federal  schol- 
arship program,  the  amounts  of  money 
to  be  given  regardless  of  the  iJistltution 
the  child  chose  to  enroll  in.  After  we 
worked  on  this  for  long  hours  in  the 
subcommittee,  we  found  we  could  reach 
no  agreement.  So  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  without  making  any  final 
recommendatiorw  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. We  spent  long  hours  in  the  full 
conunittee  deliberating  how  best  we 
could  provide  assistance  to  students  who 
wanted  to  go  to  college,  who  had  the 
ability  to  go  to  college  but  were  unable  to 
find  the  financial  means  to  go. 

Many  changes  were  made  m  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  When  the  bill 
came  up  to  us  from  the  administration 
it  w£is  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  which  I  believe, 
recognizes  that  any  assistance  to  needy 
students  ought  to  be  coordinated  imder 
one  title,  under  one  program.  This  was 
changed  to  where  we  would  have  a  sep- 
arate scholarship  program  and  a  sepa- 
rate loan  program.  Also,  there  were 
other  changes  to  divide  the  scholarships 
according  to  the  number  of  people  in 
each  congressional  district,  one  scholar- 
ship for  each  50,000  population  of  a  con- 
gressional district. 

Another  part  of  it  was  to  grant  1.000 
Presidential  awards  to  the  most  able  stu- 
dents in  the  country  with  a  $1,000  sti- 
pend to  each  one. 

As  we  progressed  there  was  a  feeling 
by  Members  that  we  were  providing 
scholarships  or  grants  in  an  undesirable 
way.  So  an  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith), 
that  the  student  who  received  a  scholar- 
ship would  pay  it  back  after  he  had 
finished  his  college  education  at  the  rate 
of  5  percent  of  his  annual  salary  per 
year  or  20  percent  of  the  scholarship  he 
received  per  year,  whichever  he  chose. 

When  the  committee  went  back  into 
session  it  reversed  its  position  and 
struck  this  from  the  bill.  Many  of  us 
felt  that  the  wisest  thing  the  committee 
could  do  was  to  remove  title  2  or  the 
scholarship  section  from  the  bill  and 
consider  it  at  the  same  time  that  title 
2  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  considered  in  order  that  we  might 
have  a  coordinated  aid — financial  as- 
sistance to  students  program  rather 
than  to  have  a  patchwork  of  legislation 
which  we  have  seen  in  other  areas  of 
Federal  legislation  and  which  I  surely 
hope  we  will  not  do  under  any  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  .students 
who  want  a  higher  education 

Mr  GOODEHJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
while  the  full  committee  was  consider- 
ing the  scholarship  title  of  this  aid  to 
higher  education  bill,  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendation  for 
changes  and  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  so  that  we  had 
before  the  full  committee  at  that  time 
the  recommendaticMis  of  the  administra- 
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tion  which  could  have  been  considered 
and  coordinated,  both  the  NDEA  pro- 
gram and  the  schDlarship  program  in 
this  bill,  making  them  cohesive,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  better  balance? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  The  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  is  and  it  could  have 
been  and  it  should  have  been  considered 
at  the  same  time,  judging  from  the  ex- 
perience that  was  related  to  us  in  our 
hearings  and  the  way  the  colleges  pres- 
ently administer  their  scholarship  pro- 
gram and  blend  them  with  National  De- 
fense Education  Ac-  loans. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yifld  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  are  now  proceed- 
ing with  a  scholars  lip  program  without 
the  benefit  of  hean  igs  a.s  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  NDE\  program  has  been 
workmg  and  ju.st  exactly  the  best  way 
of  coordinating  loans  and  scholarships, 
under  that  program  or  under  a  separate 
program:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  QUIE  Thf.t  is  correct  When 
we  found  that  the  full  committee  would 
not  accept  our  proposal  to  strike  title 
II.  the  scholarship  section  of  the  bill, 
and  consider  it  wi'  h  the  loan  section  of 
the  National  Defer.se  Education  Act.  the 
only  alternative  wt.s  to  propose  a  substi- 
tute which  would  crant  financial  assist- 
ance in  such  a  wa v  that  we  could  blend 
this  sort  of  assistance  ■ -ith  the  National 
Defense  Educatior  Act  loan.  Such  an 
amendment  was  offered,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  it  was  accepted  today 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  6 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  sub- 
stitute is  preferable,  and  I  am  going  to 
call  on  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Goodell  1  who  offered 
this  amendment,  to  explain  it  further. 

But.  I  would  like  to  make  two  points 
first.  When  Dr.  Flemming  was  before 
us,  he  stated  that  from  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could  derive  and  from  the  recom- 
mendatior\s  of  thf  American  Council  on 
Education — and  le  quoted  from  their 
recommendations— he  said  the  scholar- 
ships should  be  awarded  by  the  institu- 
tions themselves  using  funds  allocated  in 
approximately  the  same  manner  as  the 
Federal  student  k>an  fund 

Then  he  went  farther  and  quoted  from 
Dr  J  Douglass  Hrown.  dean  of  Prince- 
ton University.  ;i  statement  filed  with 
the  Office  of  E<lucation.  in  which  he 
strongly  supporUd  placing  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  scholarship  program  in  the 
hands  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
A  quote  from  hi.s  statement  is  this: 

Because  of  the  jrgent  need  to  encourage 
all  accredited  Institutions  In  American  high- 
er education  to  participate  vigorously  In  the 
search  for  outstanding  young  people  In  their 
area  of  coverage  by  having  scholarships  of 
dUtlnctlon  to  attract  sucb  talent  and  to 
take  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  role  In 
motivating  voung  people  of  talent  to  go  on 
to  college  '  Also,  It  Is  believed  that  this 
method  of  admlnUtraUon  would  Increasingly 
assure  a  stimulating  stream  of  private  stu- 
dents in  all  accredited  institutions  which 
would  encourage  excellence  in  Instruction 
and  In  student  response  throughout  higher 
education. 

Now.  a  comparable  program  which  we 
looked  at  at  great  length  was  our  na- 
tional  merit    scholarship   program    and 


tried   to  determine   whether   there   was 
any  congregating  of  scholar.ships  in  .some 
institutions.  Dr.  Flemming  made  a  study 
of  this  and  he  said  that  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  Federal  scholar.ships 
50  percent  of  them  go  to  only  36  of  the 
colleges.     That  means  that  50  percent 
of    the    students    who    receive    national 
merit  scholarships  go  to  3  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  accredited  colleges  and 
universities  in  our  country  or,  looking  at 
it  in  another  way.  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  who  have  enrolled   in  their 
student   body  one  or   more  .scholarship 
holders — and    that    number    is    391 — 50 
percent  of  the  scholarship  holders  have 
chosen  to  go  to  colleges  which  are  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  who  have  national  merit 
.scholarship  holders  enrolled,  indicating 
quite  conclusively  that  under  a  national 
scholarship    program    administered    by 
State     commi.ssions     they     would     un- 
doubtedly congregate  in  a  few  institu- 
tions.    But.  the  administration  bill  had 
a  proF>osal   which   would  make  it  even 
worse  than  that.     Every  student  who  re- 
ceived a  stipend  would  choose  his  own 
college  or  university.    Then  the  college 
or  the  university  would  receive  $350  in 
addition  for  each  student  who  received 
a  stipend,  supposedly  to  compensate  the 
college  for  accepting  that  student.     This 
would  mean  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  be  out  seeking  these  stu- 
dents over  and  against  the  students  who 
receive     their     financing     from     other 
sources,  which  would  be  the  .same  thing 
as  if  a  parent  said,    I  will  give  you  $350 
under  the  table  if  you  will  accept  my 
child." 

Here  the  Federal  Government  is  say- 
ing. "We  will  give  you  $350  if  you  will 
accept  one  of  our  scholars." 

The  prestige  institutions,  the  institu- 
tions which  have  chosen  not  to  increase 
their  enrollment  would  not  in  any  way 
be  comperLsated  for  the  increased  cost  of 
educating  the.se  .scholars.  They  would 
get  the  $350  and  be  placing  a  Federal 
scholar  in  their  enrollment  in  place  of  a 
person  who  would  have  paid  his  own 
expenses.  This  is  completely  unreason- 
able. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
committee  under  which  the  stipend  to 
the  institution  would  be  one-half  of  the 
stipend  to  the  student,  with  a  top  of  $350. 
This  is  even  more  unreasonable,  since  if 
a  student  who  chose  to  go  to  college  re- 
ceived oiily  a  $100  stipend,  the  institu- 
tion would  only  get  $50  for  educating 
him.  But  if  another  student  received  a 
$700  stipend  the  institution  would  receive 
$350  for  educating  him.  Also,  a  stipend 
to  the  student  would  be  granted  regard- 
less of  the  cost  of  education  at  the  insti- 
tution. So  one  student  might  choose  to 
go  to  a  junior  college  and  receive  a  $1,000 
stipend  from  his  State  commission,  and 
it  would  oialy  cost  him  $450  to  go  to  that 
junior  college,  so  you  could  say  that  he 
would  be  making  money.  The  junior  col- 
lege would  receive  $350  for  educating 
that  student.  Then  if  another  person 
were  to  go  to  a  State  university  or  a  pri- 
vate college  and  received  only  $100,  it 
would  cost  him  a  great  amount  above 
that,  and  the  institution  would  receive 
only  $50  for  educating  him. 

Mr  GOODELL.    Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr    QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL  It  would  seem  that 
would  be  an  absurd  result  of  the  bill  as  it 
was  written,  but  as  a  practical  matter  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
absolutely  right.  It  would  work  out  that 
way.  because  is  it  not  true  that  the  whole 
basis  of  this  scholarship  system  proposed 
by  the  administration  is  that  the  State 
commission  would  grant  a  scholarship 
without  reference  to  the  school  that  the 
recipient  was  going  to  attend?  It  would 
grant  a  .scholarship  and  a  stipend  to  him 
before  anybody  knew  what  college  that 
.student  was  going  to  be  enrolled  in.  so 
they  would  have  no  idea  what  the  cost  of 
his  education  would  be.  Let  us  say  in 
the  .senior  year  in  high  school  a  student 
was  awarded  a  Federal  scholarship  under 
the  administration  bill  of  $700  based  on 
need — the  amount  that  his  family  could 
provide,  the  amoimt  that  they  felt  he 
could  earn  part  time  Then  the  student 
enrolled  in  his  local  community  college 
and  paid  $250  or  S300  for  his  education 
that  year.  The  $700  scholarship  stipend 
would  already  have  t>een  allocated  to 
him:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct:  whether 
the  cost  of  education  in  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions quoted  in  the  East  was  $2,600  or 
in  the  case  of  California,  where  there  is 
no  tuition  cost  to  the  student  of  going 
to  the  college  or  the  jimior  college,  would 
only  be  his  living  expenses,  regardless 
which  institution  he  chose,  he  would  re- 
ceive the  same  stipend  under  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 

Mr.  GOODFXL.  Pursuing  that  jx)int 
further,  if  a  very  brilliant  student  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  top  imiversities  in 
this  country,  after  receiving  a  scholar- 
ship and  a  .stipend,  the  stipend  and  the 
scholaiship  would  already  have  been 
granted  to  liun  and  might  easily  have 
been  $300  or  $400.  based  upon  his  family 
need  and  the  fact  that  they  felt  that  he 
might  go  to  a  community  college  if  he 
were  assisted  with  $300  or  $400  from  the 
Federal  Government.  That  brilliant 
student  might  be  barred  from  actually 
going  to  a  school  where  the  cost  wa.s 
$2,200  or  $2,400  a  year.  That  expensive 
school  might  very  well  be  the  exact 
school  that  fitted  his  needs  and  his 
talents.  Thus  a  brilliant  student  that 
this  countiy  needs  to  develop  would  be 
lost. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

While  he  is  .speaking.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  explain  the  difference  between 
the  administrations  bill  and  his  substi- 
tute, because  the  gentleman  has  worked 
long  hours  on  studying  these  proposals 
and  has  come  up  with  an  amendment 
which  makes  it  a  sound  bill.  I  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  this  body  to  see 
the  difference  between  these  two  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  May  I  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  was  extremely  pleased  at  the 
vote  this  morning,  22  to  6  in  the  full 
committee,  to  adopt  the  substitute  which 
I  proposed,  because  I  think  it  does  es- 
tablish a  bipartisan  position  in  favor  of 
some  sort  of  Federal  assistance  to  stu- 
dents on  a  grant  basis  in  connection 
with  higher  education.    I  think  it  greatly 
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improves  the  chances  of  our  having  a 
good  higher  education  bill  of  this  kind. 
Running  down  the  differences  quickly. 
the  substitute  which  I  proposed  would 
have  provided  for  college  administration 
of  the  program.  This  is  in  contrast  with 
the  administration  bill,  which  provided 
for  administration  by  a  State  commis- 
sion. In  connection  with  the  State 
commissions  there  were  a  great  many 
criticisms  made  during  our  committee 
deliberations.  No.  1.  the  cost  of  setting 
up  these  State  commissions  throughout 
the  country  was  originally  to  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  State 
Commissions  were  going  to  give  exam- 
inations all  over  the  country.  Then 
they  were  going  to  try  to  evaluate  the 
need  of  everybody  who  took  that  exam- 
ination and  graded  high  on  it.  Thus 
the  responsibility  on  these  State  com- 
missions was  to  evaluate  the  merit  of 
these  students  within  the  State  and  the 
need  of  each  student  relative  to  the 
others. 

The  administrative  costs  of  doing  this 
were  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  student  money  in  this  schol- 
arship title  of  the  bill.  That  in  our 
opinion  is  an  excessive  cost. 

In  addition,  we  felt  the  State  commis- 
sions were  a  very  clumsy  vehicle  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  bill.  So 
college  administration  of  the  program 
wovUd  strike  out  entirely  the  State  com- 
missions and  would  save  all  the  admin- 
istrative expense  that  was  to  be  f  unneled 
into  those  State  commissions.  The  col- 
leges themselves  for  the  most  part  have 
the  framework  set  up  today  to  adminis- 
ter this  type  of  program  for  scholarship 
aid  and  loan  aid  in  their  own  schools 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  There  has  been  a  great 
Improvement  In  college  administration 
of  such  programs  since  NDEA  was  en- 
acted in  1958.  The  colleges  would  take 
over  the  administration  and  carry  the 
cost  of  it,  which  would  be  minimal  un- 
der the  circumstances  because  it  would 
feed  right  into  their  presently  estab- 
lished pro-ams. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  would  be  the  same  as 
the  present  program  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  in  which  the  col- 
lege bears  the  cost  of  administration. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  right,  by  hav- 
ing the  college  administer  the  grants  to 
students  as  well  as  the  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  we 
have  the  same  agency  administerlnf? 
both  of  these  funds.  Thus  the  student 
who  applies  wiU  have  the  same  individ- 
ual deciding  how  much  he  needs  in  a 
grant  to  him  and  how  much  he  needs  in 
a  loan  In  order  for  him  to  attend  that 
particular  institution.  The  colleges,  of 
course,  will  take  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  the  education  at  the  institution 
to  which  he  applies. 

Mr.  QUIE  Many  people  are  going  to 
make  the  point  that  some  institutions 
have  no  experience  in  determining  stu- 
dent needs.  This  might  have  been  true 
prior  to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  but  did  not  our  hearings  show  that 
about  600  mstitutions  prior  to  that  time 
had  had  no  experience,  but  now  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  helped  them  de- 
velop a  program  so  that  they  are  already 
equipped  to  determine  student  needs  and 


are   equipi)ed    to    administer    this   new 
title  n? 

Mr.  GODDELL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  is  correct.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  havmg  the  col- 
leges administer  the  program  would  be  a 
further  stimulation  to  the  colleges  to  set 
up  new  scholarship  grant  and  loan 
programs  financed  from  private  sources. 
so  that  suoh  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  needy  students  from  their  areas. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  the  pro- 
gram that,  was  sent  up  here  by  the  ad- 
ministration, title  n  on  scholarships, 
would  have  cost  a  total  of  $925  million 
over  a  period  of  5  years  The  pro- 
gram tha;  was  substituted  this  morning 
on  my  motion  will  cost  $280  million 
instead  of  $925  million.  There  are  a 
number  o:'  reasons  why  the  program  sub- 
stituted this  morning  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical. We  will  actually  grant  more 
scholarships  and  more  aid  the  f^rst  year 
than  the  administration  program.  The 
substitut<-  program  is  going  to  provide 
40,000  es'imated  grants  of  assistance  to 
students  in  the  first  year  as  compared 
to  the  administration  bills  25.000.  An- 
other reason  our  program  will  be  cheaper 
is  that  we.  originally  at  least,  are  grant- 
ing aid  for  2  years  rather  than  for  4 
years. 

It  was  my  concept  that  the  great  need 
was  to  !,'et  the  students  out  of  high 
school  and  over  the  hump  into  college, 
and  that,  perhaps,  grants  as  well  as 
loans  were  necessary  to  do  this.  Testi- 
mony indicated  that  as  a  rule,  once  a 
student  gets  out  of  high  school  into  the 
college  atmosphere,  he  finds  ways  of 
staying  in  college  through  various  as- 
sistance programs  that  are  now  operat- 
ing. This  was  the  consistent  testimony. 
I  believe,  of  the  college  administrators 
themselves.  The  great  problem  is  get- 
ting them  to  start — and  not  to  keep  them 
there  after  they  are  once  stimulated  by 
college  courses. 

In  addition,  the  2-year  proposal  was 
amended  in  the  committee  as  a  com- 
promise to  provide  if  a  given  student 
was  granted  aid  in  high  school  to  go  to 
college  for  2  years,  and  in  his  .sophomore 
year  in  college  it  developed  that  he 
could  not  continue  in  the  opinion  of  col- 
lege officials  without  further  grant  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  college  would  have  the  option  of 
reviewing  that  student's  grant  and  re- 
newing it  for  another  2  years  at  what- 
ever level  they  felt  was  necessary  to 
keep  him  in  college.  This  was  to  avoid 
the  situation  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  feared  would  develop 
in  which  we  would  send  virtually  all 
these  students  to  attend  junior  college 
and  community  colleges  or  abandon 
them  when  they  actually  could  find  no 
way  of  staying  on  in  college  without 
some  sort  of  grant  assistance, 

I  might  point  out  the  substitute  con- 
forms to  the  administration  request  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  grant  aid 
would  be  $1,000  per  student.  There  can 
be  no  further  aid  per  student  beyond 
$1,000.  Presumably,  the  national  de- 
fense education  loan  program  can 
thereafter  come  into  play  to  assist  a 
student  who  needs  more  money  than  the 
college  is  able  to  grant  to  him. 


I  think,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  having  the  colleges 
administer  the  grants  to  students  is  that 
we  would  avoid  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  talked  about  in  the  na- 
tional merit  scholarship  program  where 
36  colleges  now  have  enrolled  on  their 
campuses  50  percent  of  the  national 
merit  scholars  in  this  countiT  This 
would  be  avoided  by  granting  aid  directly 
through  the  colleges  to  the  students  in- 
stead of  through  State  commissions.  We 
are  granting  funds  to  the  college  to  make 
assistance  available  to  the  students  who 
come  to  that  institution  needing  aid. 
The  money  would  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  5  percent  of  the  entering  class 
of  that  college  multiplied  by  $700.  For 
example,  if  an  entering  class  in  a  given 
college  was  100  students.  5  percent  of 
that  would  be  5.  Multiplying  5  by  $700, 
that  school  would  receive  $3,500  to  dis- 
pen.se  as  it  felt  was  most  economical  and 
most  effective  among  as  many  scholar- 
ship recipients  as  they  chase. 

I  think  that  this  would  avoid  com- 
pletely the  collecting  of  students  in  the 
prestige  institutions  which  without  ques- 
tion would  have  developed  in  the  pro- 
gram as  it  was  sent  up  here  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Another  aspect  that  Is  important  to 
me  is  that  the  colleges  themselves  under 
my  substitute  can  grant  these  assistance 
grants  based  upon  factors  other  than 
simple  objective  t«sts. 

The  danger  of  having  State  commis- 
sions administer  this  program  was  that 
they  would  inevitably  have  so  many  ap- 
plicants that  they  would  have  to  give 
an  objective  test  such  as  the  Princeton 
tests,  put  the  results  through  an  IBM 
machine  or  other  automated  process,  and 
automatically  award  scholarships  ac- 
cordingly. When  the  colleges  adminis- 
ter it,  they  mav  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  score  the  student  makes 
in  college  board  exarmnations.  but  also 
the  marks  he  made  in  high  school,  the 
amount  of  extracurricular  activity  In 
high  school,  and  all  the  other  factors 
normally  considered  by  a  college  admis- 
sions board. 

I  think  that  all  of  these  factors  make 
it  extremely  important  that  we  have 
adopted  a  bipartisan  proposal  in  the 
full  committee  which  eliminates  the  bad 
features  of  tlie  administration's  proposal 
and  which  gives  us  a  bipartisan  fiame- 
work  under  which  we  can  proceed  to 
help  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Mr  QUIE.  Now.  going  further  in  the 
comparison  of  these  two  bills.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  scholarships  in  the  admimstrations 
bill  for  the  first  year  was  25.000.  while 
under  the  new  proposal  40,000  students 
would  receive  financial  assistance.  By 
the  time  5  years  were  over  under  the 
administration  proposal.  212.500  would 
have  received  financial  assistance,  while 
under  our  proposal  200.000  would  have 
received  financial  assistance,  but  at  less 
than  half  the  cost. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  In  connection  with 
this  problem  of  who  will  administer  the 
scholarship  or  grant-in-aid  program  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  place  in  the 
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Record  at  this  time  the  opinion  of  the 
college  admini.strators  themselves. 
When  they  were  i)oUed  on  thia  question 
they  were  asked  Mrhether  they  felt  thjU 
scholarships  shouJd  be  awarded  by  a  nA- 
tional  competition  without  reference  to 
geographical  area^;  11  percent  said  they 
thought  they  shoiid  be  allocated  on  that 
basis;  11  percent  >aid  they  thought  they 
ought  to  be  alkx-ated  on  the  basis  of 
State  commissions  giving  State  exami- 
nations as  propoi-ed  in  the  administra- 
tion bill;  11  percent  of  the  State  edu- 
cators favored  tiat  kind  of  approach. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  college 
educators  favorecl  a  program  which  was 
administered  by  -he  colleges  themselves 
within  the  frame  ;vork  of  the  NDEA  loan 
structure;  77  pei-cent  favored  the  type 
of  approach  that  was  proposed  this 
morning  by  me  in  the  conamittee.  and 
that  was  adopted  in  full  committee,  and 
which  will  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  quote  an  eminent 
authority  whom  many  people  quote  on 
the  scholarship  program.  President 
Everett  Case,  of  Colgate  University, 
chairman  of  th<'  American  Council  on 
Education's  Committee  on  Relationships 
of  Higher  EducaMon  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, page  147  of  the  hearings: 

The  scholarship*  should  be  awarded  by  the 
Institutions  them.' elves  and  those  funds  al- 
located in  approxmaVely  the  same  manner 
as  Federal  student  loan  lunda. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  think  we  had  as 
close  to  a  unanimous  opinion  in  the 
testimony  of  the  educators  before  our 
subcommittee  af  you  could  get  on  this 
question.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
grant-in-aid  or  scholarship  program  It 
should  be  administered  by  the  colleges 
themselves. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Morse,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
appeared  before  us  reporting  on  the  ad- 
visory commitU^e  of  national  student 
financial  programs.  He  stated  that  the 
needy  student  vrho  Is  extremely  able  is 
now  receiving  financial  assistance. 

A  Federal  scholarship  program  which 
merely  duplicates  current  programs  Is 
certainly  not  needed.  At  present,  the 
extremely  able  out  needy  student  is  re- 
ceiving ample  financial  assistance  and 
attending  college.  The  moderately  able, 
moderately  needy  student  is  also  obtain- 
ing a  higher  education.  The  moderately 
able  and  very  needy  student  has  been 
overlooked.  In  this  last  group  are  hid- 
den thousands  Df  talented  young  people 
for  whom  a  program  is  vitally  needed 
which  ^111  stimulate  and  encourage  them 
to  seek  a  higher  education. 

Dr.  Morse  comes  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion than  we  did.  A  large  number  of 
people  In  higher  education  believe  that 
the  proposal  we  have  adopted  will  ac- 
tually assist  tfose  moderately  able  but 
very  needy  students  to  get  an  education. 
Mr.  GOODEIiL.  I  am  very  proud,  and 
we  in  New  Yor'c  State  are  very  proud  of 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Dr.  Mor.se  is  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  that  Irustitution.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Dr.  Morse  was  very  help- 
ful to  us  on  the  entire  subcommittee  in 
presenting  material  and  information  and 
giving  us  the  oenefit  of  his  experience. 
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He  did  not  agree  with  all  of  our  f^nal 
conclusions  on  this  side  of  the  a.sle  and 
particularly  that  the  pi-ogram  should  be 
administered  by  the  colleges.  Dr.  Morse 
thought  the  State  commission  plan  had 
a  great  deal  of  merit.  But  in  his  testi- 
mony and  in  his  observations  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  myself  he 
did  Indicate  that  in  his  opinion  iJbe  very 
topnotch  students  in  this  coiintry  are 
going  to  college  and  are  able  to  enroll 
and  find  financial  assistance  if  needed. 
He  reiined  the  definition  later  or.  by  say- 
ing he  would  concede  that  the  tcp  1  '2  to 
3  or  4  percent  of  students  are  going  to 
college  with  no  problem  as  to  f  Jiancing 
because  they  are  getting  some  kind  of 
assistance.  But  assuming  this  is  true, 
the  administration  proposal  for  scholar- 
ships would,  in  my  opinion,  hai'e  taken 
care  of  the  same  group  that  presently 
finds  ways  to  go  to  college.  It  would  have 
given  them  Federal  scholarships,  thereby 
supplanting  the  private  sources  that  are 
providing  the  topnotch  students  with 
education  today.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  Et.  Morse 
also  made  a  statement  on  that  as  fol- 
lows : 

3.  A  Federal  acholaxshlp  program  should 
be  designed  to  complement  various  student 
support  programs  already  in  exist<;nce — The 
Nation's  colleges,  many  organizations,  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  all  support 
excellent  and  much  needed  student  aid  pro- 
grams. Any  new  Federal  program  should 
take  Into  consideration  the  purixises  and 
achievements  at  these  programii,  and  It 
should  seek.  In  the  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, "to  supplement  but  not  supplant  those 
programs  of  financial  assistance  to  students 
which  are  now  in  operation." 

I  beliere  that  the  presidentiftl  awards 
which  the  administration  did  not  recom- 
mend, but  which  were  In  the  olll  when 
the  full  committee  considered  it,  would 
supplant  many  af  the  national  merit 
scholarships.  This  might  lessen  the 
interest  in  the  national  merit  scholar- 
ship program  by  its  sponsors. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  think  that  is  true. 

I  want  to  say,  in  all  fairness,  I  do  not 
think  Dr.  Morse  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  would  supplant  these  particular 
scholarships.  However,  in  the  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  we  did  find  that 
the  great  problem  is  not  the  topnotch 
students.  It  is  the  moderately  able  stu- 
dents, just  below  the  top  level,  who  are 
to  a  degree  going  to  waste  In  the  coun- 
try. These  students  are  not  receiving 
much  assistance  to  go  on  to  college. 
This  to  me  is  the  great  merit  of  the  pro- 
gram we  proposed  this  monxing.    Col- 


leges all  over  the  country  will  have 
funds  available  to  go  out  and  seek  these 
students.  The  institution  is  required  to 
go  out  and  find  way^  to  Induce  the 
students  to  come  to  college  that  would 
not  otherwise  consider  doing  so. 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  also  stated  further  on 
in  his  testimony  that  money,  even  in 
small  amounts,  should  not  be  given  to 
students  who  do  not  have  serious  need 
for  it.  Undoubtedly,  if  1,000  presiden- 
tial awards  were  given  of  $1,000  each, 
regardless  of  the  need  of  the  students, 
some  of  that  would  be  going  to  students 
that  had  no  need. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  As  you  are 
well  aware,  that  proposal  for  1,000 
presidential  scholarships  was  eUminated 
by  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  this 
morning. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then,  in  regard  to  pay- 
ing a  stipend,  regardless  of  the  need. 
I  think  this  is  a  significant  statement 
by  Eh-.  Morse  "that  the  pajTnent  of  ex- 
cessive moneys  to  students  contributes 
to  increase  in  college  fees  and  unduly 
promotes  the  attendance  of  students  in 
high  cost  institutions."  This  does  not 
permit  your  substitute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  May  I  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  the  bill  which  was  reported 
this  morning  is  not  what  we  would  have 
written.  I  am  sure,  had  we  been  in  the 
majority.  It  does  not  conform  in  every 
way  to  the  specifications  that  we  feel 
are  so  important  In  this  momentous  age 
as  far  as  higher  education  is  concerned. 
But,  it  is  a  greatly  improved  bill  over 
what  was  sent  down  here  to  us  by  the 
President,  in  my  opinion.  In  that  light 
it  is  my  Intention,  provided  that  this  is 
not  watered  down  and  diluted  too  much 
on  the  floor,  to  support  this  bill  as  it  is 
reported  out  of  the  full  committee 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  on 
the  floor.  I  wUl  fight  in  every  way  I 
can  to  see  that  it  is  not  destroyed  by 
amendments  or  by  conference  recessions 
when  we  get  to  working  this  over  with 
the  Senate  later  on. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
joins  me  today  in  going  over  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  biU  as  it  now  is  re- 
ported from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparison  of  the  two  bills 
be  Incorporated  with  our  remarks  at 
this  p>oint  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  comparison  Is  as  follows: 


Trn.B  II  Comparison 

ADMINISTRATION    BILL  REPUBLICAN    SUBSTITUTE   BILI. 

Admiitistration  of  program 
Separate  State  scholarship  coir.mlsslons.  Each  institution  at  higher  education. 

Federal  cost  of  program 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  inilUon  nine         Two  hundred  and  eighty  million  doUan. 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollira. 

Number  of  students  assisted 
Twenty-flve   thousand  the  first  year,   two  Forty  thousand   the  fJrst  year,   two  hun- 

hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred      dred  thousand  at  end  erf  5  years. 
at  end  of  5  years. 

Duration  of  scholarships 

Four  years.  Two   years. 

Maximum  annual  stipend 
One  thousand  dollars.  One  thousand  dollar*. 
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Eligibility  requirements 


ICiut  attain  siifficiently  high  rank  on 
State  examination  to  qualify,  be  In  need  of 
flnancial  aaslstance  to  continue  education 
and  be  admitted  to  toatltutlon. 


State     eonunlssion 
pllcante. 


Must  be  &n  individual  capable  of  doing 
superior  academic  work,  who  la  in  need  of 
fln&nclal  aasiatance  to  pursue  a  fvill-time 
course  of  study  and  Is  without  reasonable 
expectation  of  obtaining  aid  from  auiy  other 
source,  and  who  la  of  good  character  with 
earnest  desire  to  obtain  an  education  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 

Identification  of  recipients 
examination     of     ap-  Each  participating  Institution  is  required 

to  develop  ita  existing  procedures  or  initiate 
new  programs  for  Identifying  and  motivat- 
ing prospective  recipient*  who  would  be 
eligible  but  who  otherwise  would  not  go  on 
to  higher  education. 

Payments    to  institutions 

Three-hxmdred-and-flfty-dollar    grants    to  This  provision   completely   eliminated. 
eollegea  for  each  Federal  scholar  in  attend- 
ance, with  a  total  Federal  cost  over  5  years 
of  $300  million. 

Adm.inistrative  costs 

Ooet  amounting  to  13  to  15  percent  of  the  Administered  by  the  colleges  with  no  coat 

total  •cholarshlp  funda  for  the  first  2  years.  to  the  Federal  Government. 
and  thereafter  the  costs  borne  by  the  States. 

Allocation  of  funds 

Each  State  would  be  allocated  funds  based  Funds    allocated    directly    to   the   colleges 

upon    the   number    of    students    graduating  based  upon  5  percent  of  the  entering  fresh - 

from  high  school  and  the  number  of  students  men  class  multiplied  by  |700. 

already  in  college. 

Coordination  of  loans  and  grants 

Awarded  by  State  commissions  and  unre-  Grants  administered  by  the  colleges,  over 

lated  to   NDEA   loans  awarded    by  colleges,  and    above   private  scholarship    funds,    and 

These  would  supplant  many  private  scholar-  blended  with  NDEA  loans. 
ships. 

Colleges  benefiting 

Students  wovUd   be   awarded   scholarships  All  of  the  estimated  2,000  colleges.  Junior 

based     upon     statewide     examinations     and  colleges,  and  community  colleges  would  have 

need.     Students  would  then  enroll   in   the  Federal  funds  available  to  allocate  assistance 

college  of  their  choice  and  tend  to  congre-  grants  to  students. 
gate  in  a  few  institutions. 

Stipend    relation    to  the   cost   of   edtication 

Stipends  granted  regardless  of  cost  of  edu-  Institutions  administer,  so  stipend  would 
cation  (could  be  greater  than  cost  of  educa-  not  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion at  the  institution).  tlon. 


Mr.  QUIE.  In  conclusion,  I,  too. 
would  say  that  I  am  happy  with  the 
outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  our  full 
committee.  It  is  not  exactly  the  bill  as 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  writ- 
ten; in  fact,  I  still  have  some  question 
whether  it  was  wise  for  us  to  consider 
scholarships  separate  from  loans  and  I 
still  wish  we  could  have  taken  the  time 
to  study  thoroughly  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program,  how 
it  has  functioned  In  its  4  years  of  op- 
eration and  then  make  certain  that  we 
blended  and  developed  under  one  title 
a  program  of  assistance  to  needy  stu- 
dmts.  But,  being  unable  to  do  this,  I  feel 
that  we  have  brought  together  here  leg- 
islation which,  when  we  work  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  we  will 
be  able  to  blend  the  two  programs  to- 
gether to  make  certain  that  they  will 
not  go  in  separate  directions  and  make 
difflcult  of  administration  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  themselves 
and  actually  be  of  greatest  assistance  to 
needy  students  with  ability  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  to  give  them  the  financial  as- 
sistance which  they  need. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  a  final  note,  and 
a  more  harmonious  note  than  some  of 
the  other  things  we  talked  about  today, 
may  I  take  the  time  to  commend  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  who  supported 
my  move  this  morning  to  substitute  an 
emtii^ly  different  program  for  higher  ed- 


ucation than  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that  in  discussing 
this  for  the  past  2 '2  or  3  weeks  in  the 
full  committee  many  of  these  Demo- 
crats saw  the  great  failings  and  disabil- 
ities in  the  prof>osal  that  was  sent  up  to 
us,  and  they  voted  conscientiously  with 
most  of  the  Republicans  to  report  out  a 
bill  on  a  bipartisan  basis  which  can 
command  a  great  deal  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  House. 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


A   NEW    INVITATION   TO    OKLA- 
HOMA'S VACATIONLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson  I 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  2  years  ago  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  American 
public  to  the  rapid  development  of 
Oklahoma  as  the  recreational  heartland 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  time,  I 
pointed  to  the  phenomenal  and  almost 
unbelievable  growth  of  Oklahoma  in  the 
field  of  outdoor  recreation.  In  con- 
cluding those  remarks.  I  expressed  my 
firm  faith  in  the  tremendous  and  con- 
tinuing economic  growth  that  lies  ahead 
for  our  State  and  extended  to  all  Ameri- 
cans an  invitation  to  come  to  Oklahoma 
and  discover  for  themselves  the  new 
vacation  mecca  of  America. 


In  recent  weeks  one  of  Oklahoma's 
great  newspapers  has  published  an  in- 
ventory of  our  State's  recreational  re- 
sources which  eloquently  and  factually 
confirms  everything  that  I  said  2  years 
ago  on  this  subject.  On  April  16,  1961. 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Oklahoma  City 
included  in  its  Sunday  edition  an  "Out- 
door Oulde  to  Oklahoma  ••  This  publi- 
cation Is  not  only  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  wide  ranging  literature 
on  recreation  in  Oklahoma,  but  Is  also 
a  highly  useful  guide  to  sportsmen  and 
vacation-minded  citizens  all  over  our 
land 

The  fund  of  information  in  the  Okla- 
homan's  Outdoor  Guide'  is  dramatic 
proof  that  Oklahoma  Is  In  a  position 
today  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whatever  their  recrea- 
tional interests.  Whether  one  be  inclined 
toward  fishing,  camping,  scuba  diving, 
skiing,  hunting,  exploring,  water  sports 
or  sightseeing.  Oklahoma  has  become  a 
wonderland  of  easily  accessible  and 
beautiful  lakes,  modem  facilities,  and 
varied  entertainment  for  millions 

As  is  borne  out  by  the  "Outdoor 
Guide."  Oklahoma's  claim  to  being  the 
Nation's  recreational  heartland  is  not 
idle  boasting  It  is  based  on  the  solid 
facts  of  an  unparalleled  record  of 
planned  achievement  in  the  development 
of  water  resources  and  of  constant 
growth  in  the  number  of  our  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  visit 
the  State  each  year.  These  facts  in  turn 
rest  on  the  foresight  of  thase  public 
servants  who  many  years  aigo  saw  in 
Oklahoma's  rich  natural  endowment, 
principally  its  lakes  and  rivers,  a  grand 
opportunity  for  progress  in  water  con- 
servation and  development  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  Nation. 

Thanks  to  decades  of  dedicated  effort 
by  the  State  government,  by  the  Corps 
of  Arm>'  Engineers,  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Oklahoma  now  has  more 
than  1.000  square  miles  of  surface  water 
and  more  than  10.000  miles  of  lake 
shoreline.  About  half  of  this  comes 
from  huge  marmiade  multipurpose  re.s- 
ervoirs  that  last  year  attracted  some  20 
million  visitors  According  to  the  Daily 
Oklahoman.  in  the  next  10  years  alone 
we  can  expect  this  surface  area  to  double 
and  the  shoreline  to  triple. 

What  is  more,  all  this  says  nothing  of 
Oklahoma's  15  .State  parks  which  in 
1958  attracted  8  million  visltois  and 
which  today  are  visited  by  up  to  12  mil- 
lion vacationeers  aruiually. 

My  main  purp>ose  today  is  to  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  of 
America's  sportsmen  to  the  Outdoor 
Guide's  specific  inventoi-y  of  this  great 
recreational  development  and  growth. 
In  pai'ticular.  I  would  like  to  point  to 
those  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  northeast - 
em  Oklahoma  lying  within  the  confines 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District. 

It  Is  not  by  accident  that  these  recrea- 
tional areas  are  emphasized,  for  by  far 
the  major  part  of  Oklahoma's  water  re- 
sources are  found  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  two  of  the  largest  new  reservoirs 
now  imder  construction  in  Oklahoma — 
Eufaula  Reservoir  and  Oologah  Reser- 
voir— also  are  located  In  the  Second  Dis- 
trict.    If  all  of  Oklahoma  may  be  said 
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to  be  developing  into  the  recreational 
hcartJand  of  America,  then  the  center  of 
this  development  is  taking  place  in 
northeastern  Oklahoma. 

In  my  remaining  remarks  I  will  refer 
briefly  to  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
recreational  areas  in  the  Second  District 
and  will  call  freely  upon  the  eloquence 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman's  presentation 
to  summarize  our  State's  achievements 
in  this  field. 

The  Grand  Lake  o'  the  Cherokees, 
located  in  Uie  extreme  northeast  corner 
of  the  Second  Disviict,  provides  an 
example  in  miniature  of  the  tremendous 
growth  wluch  Oklahoma  s  recreational 
areas  have  enjoyed.  After  3  years  of 
drought  prior  to  1955,  a  "new  era  "  ha* 
come  to  Uiis  66-mile  long  lake  that 
covers  almost  60,000  acre*  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  1.300  miles  of  scenic  shore- 
line. Today,  the  Outdoor  Guide"  re- 
ports that  this  "beautiful  MO  million 
hydroelectric  reservoir  has  more  recrea- 
tional facilities,  more  visitors,  and  more 
prosperity  than  at  any  time  since  it  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1941."  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  the  "Outdoor 
Guide'  describe  vividly  tlie  many  recrea- 
tional opportunities  which  it  now  pro- 
vides: 

Olant  black  baas  and  barn-door  crapple 
abound  again  in  their  old  haunU  while 
believe- it-or- not  runs  of  white  bass  and  a 
boom  of  trotllne  fishing  for  catfish  have  re- 
stored the  Inke  to  high  favor  among  fisher- 
men. 

With  the  water  level  pretty  well  pegged 
inside  the  15-foot  confines  of  the  power  pool. 
boating  haii  hit  a  new  peak  with  the  great 
Influx  of  the  powerful  »kl  rigs  adding  greatly 
to  the  activity  and  excitement. 

The  lake's  many  deepwater  bays  protected 
from  wind  by  the  steep,  tree-covered  hllU 
offer  ski  opportunity  unlimited  and  afford 
safe  and  pleasant  anchorages  for  cruising 
txjatmen  In  even  the  largest  cabin  cruisers. 

At  least  10  parks  with  mcKlem  facilities  are 
•▼allaMe  free  to  visitors  There  are  four 
convenient  alrstrlp.s  and  even  a  year-round 
hunting  area  where  you  can  8iKx>t  quail 
and  pheasants  to  your  heart"*  content. 

More  than  300  resorts  now  dot  the  lake"8 
deep-etched  shoreline  and  there  are  more 
than  70  heated  fishing  docks  In  operation 
on  the  lake  at  which  150,000  anglers  while 
away  the  winter  months.  It  Is  estimated 
that  2  million  crapple  were  taken  from  the 
lakes  last  year  and  that  a  majority  of  them 
were  creeled  in  fl&hiug  docks. 

Just  below  Grand  Lake  in  the  vicinity 
of  Spavinaw  lie  the  somewhat  smaller 
but  no  less  important  Spavinaw  Lakes. 
the  Lower  Spavinaw  havmg  been  opened 
for  recreational  purposes  since  1922. 
The  Lower  Spavinaw  was  created  ini- 
tially to  solve  Tulsa's  chronic  water 
shortage  problem.  Since  the  1920'8  tt 
has  also  become  a  haven  for  an  ever- 
growing number  of  bass  fishermen  from 
the  tristate  area  of  Arkansas.  Missouri, 
and  Kansas.  A  brief  but  Illuminating 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  area,  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  Upper 
Spavinaw  in  1953.  has  been  included  in 
the  I>aily  Oklahoman's  report: 

Many  IjeHered  that  the  sparkling  lake  soon 
would  be  fUhed  out,  but  year  after  year 
there  were  more  fish.  Now  experts  think 
than  the  great  number  of  fishermen  was  re- 
spoEMUble  for  the  fact  that  the  lake  has 
continued  to  be  a  top  fishing  spot  for  almost 
40  years. 


With  the  approach  of  World  War  n.  th«e 
was  another  Industrial  boom  in  the  Oil  City 
and  before  the  war  had  ended  Tulaans  knew 
that  even  more  water  was  needed.  When 
the  shooting  was  over  engineers  marched  9 
miles  upstream  on  Spavinaw  Creek  from  the 
Initial  dam  and  built  another  one. 

Thus.  tJpper  Spavinaw  was  created.  It 
stretches  9  miles  up  the  creek  almost  to  the 
city  limits  of  Jay  and  covers  3,192  acres. 

If  the  opening  of  the  original  lake  had 
been  exciting  31  years  earlier,  the  opening 
of  the  new  one  was  doubly  so.  Every  effort 
had  been  made  to  remove  rough  flsh  from 
Spavinaw  Creek  before  the  dam  was  closed 
and  precautions  were  taken  to  see  that  no 
white  bass  got  Into  the  water.  •  •  •  There 
Isn't  better  bass  fishing  any  place  than  on 
Upf>er   Spavinaw. 

Another  of  Oklahoma's  notable  recrea- 
tional achievements  is  the  Hulah  Reser- 
voir whose  development  was  begim  by 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  as  a  flood 
control  project  to  control  the  Caney 
River.  Situated  to  the  west  of  Grand 
Lake  and  the  Spavinaws  and  nudged  up 
against  the  Oklalioma-Kansas  border, 
this  lake  has  now  turned  into  a  two- 
State  recreational  area  for  fishermen, 
.skiers,  and  duck  himters  alike.  The 
"Outdoor  Guide"  gives  us  this  thumb- 
nail description  of  the  area  and  its  at- 
tractions for  the  sportsman: 

Hulah  Reservoir  is  not  a  large  lake.  It 
has  long,  twisting  arnis  with  the  97 -foot 
earthen  dam  that  stretches  a  mile  across  the 
Caney  located  96  miles  upstream  from  the 
confhience  of  the  river  It  holds  In  check  and 
the  Verdigris  upon  which  a  big  lake  Is  now 
in  the  finishing  process.  •  •  •  The  reservoir 
was  completed  in  1951  at  a  total  cost  of 
little  more  than  til  mllUon. 

Pishing  is  excellent  at  all  seasons  but  of 
late  the  water  ski  addicts  have  taken  over 
during  spring  and   summer  months. 

■•T"he  skiers  bum  more  gallons  of  gasoline 
in  their  motors  here  every  summer  than  we 
have  gallons  of  water  in  the  lake,"  an  official 
(With  tongue  In  cheek)  reported  recently. 

At  that  he  might  not  have  been  too  far  off 
base.  One  holiday  weekend  last  sununer  the 
engineers  counted  more  than  15,000  persons 
at  the  lake. 

With  good  fishing  and  excellent  skiing 
facilities,  Hulah  has  good  duck  hunting  to 
make  it  a  recreational  spot  with  12  months 
appeal  ta  the  sportsmen. 

It  is  perhaps  the  only  lake  In  the  United 
States  that  pMtsaes  out  duck  blinds  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

In  addition  to  their  attractions  for  the 
energetic  sjaortsmen,  Oklahoma's  lakes 
also  provide  matchless  beauty  and  every 
modem  ctmvenience  for  the  sightseer, 
cami>er,  and  picnicker.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  features  of  Oklaho- 
ma's resource  development  is  at  Green- 
leaf  Lake,  near  Muskogee,  which  is  also 
a  fisherman's  paradise: 

Sheer  straight-up-and-down  bluffs  and 
the  steep,  heavily  timbered  Cookson  Hills 
give  the  crystal -clear  spidery  little  lake  a 
charm  that  can  be  found  no  place  else  In 
Oklahoma. 

Now  operated  by  the  Oklahoma  Planning 
and  Resources  Board  •  •  •  there  are  several 
rustic  cabins  for  rent,  a  large  youth  camp, 
lodge  that  can  be  opened  for  large  groups, 
boat  ramps,  campsites  and  picnic  areas  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake  just  north  of  the 
dam. 

There  are  camp  supplies,  tackle,  and  gro- 
c«-les  at  the  small  restaurant  that  serves  as 
headquarters.  Boats,  motors,  fuel  and  some 
storage  space  is  also  available. 


Whopper  black  bass,  barn-door  crappte, 
and  arm-long  channel  catfish  are  the  top 
prizes  for  anglers,  but  for  sheer  fun  and  en- 
joyment fishermen  can  take  a  creelful  of 
pan  fish,  a  sport  that  Is  especially  relished 
by  youngsters  just  taking  on  the  art  of  mas- 
tering rod  and  reel. 

Tenkiller  Ferry  Reservoir,  north  of 
Gore,  provides  still  another  of  Crttla- 
homas  great  flood  contix)l  projects 
which  has  become  known  throughout 
the  Southwest  for  its  spectacular  beauty, 
fine  fishing,  and  boating.  Deep,  crystal - 
clear  water  Is  a  special  feature  of  the 
Tenkiller  Lake  area.  The  Daily  Okla- 
homan's report  includes  these  facts: 

A  hydroelectric,  flood  control  project  of  the 
Corps  of  Arniy  Engineers  that  cost  more 
than  $25  minion,  Tenkiller  Ferry  stretches 
Its  crystal-clear  water  from  Its  damslte  more 
than  30  miles  to  a  point  well  past  Standing 
Rock  where  Cherokee  braves  once  stood  and 
shot  flsh  with  bow  and  arrow. 

The  power  pool  level  is  630  feet  but  the 
engineers  point  out  there  are  37  feet  above 
this  level  reserved  for  flood  control.  They 
also  rejKirt  that  35  feet  may  be  taken  below 
the  tc^  of  the  power  pool  in  a  gradual  draw- 
down for  the  production  of  electricity. 

Abotrt  2  years  ago,  during  a  great  flood, 
Tenkiller  Ferry  was  filled  to  capacity  and  wa- 
ter avaianched  over  Its  native  stone  spillway 
in  an  awesome  display  that  rivaled  Niagara 
Falls.  Actually,  the  tumbling  water  ien  1 
foot  farther  than  at  Niagara. 

The  force  of  the  water  cut  deeply  Into  the 
native  stone  and  now  underway  is  a  vast 
project  for  refaclng  the  spillway  with  con- 
crete and  steel  to  prevent  additional  dam.'\ge 
should  capacity  be  reached  again. 

North  of  beautiful  Tenkiller  is  spacious 
Port  Gibson  Reservoir,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Second  District.  This  reser- 
voir is  one  of  Oklahoma's  most  fully  de- 
veloped recreational  centers  with  good 
roads  available  to  reach  even  secluded 
areas  and  a  stable  water  level  to  en- 
hance both  fishing  and  boating.  A  nos- 
talgic historical  background  and  a  set- 
ting of  famed  natural  beauty  incresise  its 
appeal  to  the  many  thousands  who  visit 
this  area  each  year.  Space  will  permit 
only  a  few  of  the  more  tantalizing  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Daily  Oklahoman's  ac- 
ccount  of  this  richly  endowed  play- 
ground: 

The  reservoir  Is  not  unlike  the  figure  of  a 
wry  Chinese  dragon  In  appearance  on  a  map 
as  Its  more  than  225  miles  of  shoreline  takes 
frequent  excursions  Into  the  hills  to  form 
the  many  legs. 

Etottlng  this  picturesque  shoreline  are 
more  than  20  tmrlvaled  resorts  that  offer 
comfort,  pleasure,  and  relaxation  to  their 
many  patrons. 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  the  lake  region  is 
Sequoyah  State  Park,  a  superb  installation 
situated  on  a  well-groocned  a.SQO-acre  tract 
that  will  have  sTaUable  a  fine  new  nlne-hoie 
gcrif  course  this  spring. 

The  park  Is  located  on  a  rugged  parcel  otf 
land  that  juts  cut  Into  the  lake  between 
Grand  River  and  scenic  Potnteermille  Creek. 
It  boasts  a  swank  lodge,  deluxe  cottages  and 
cabins,  campgrounds,  a  trailer  park  com- 
plete with  electricity  and  water,  vast  picnic 
area,  huge  swimming  beaches,  fishing  docks, 
boats,  a  big  marina  with  docks  berthing 
some  of  the  largest  cruisers  In  the  State,  a 
grocery  store,  a  rWlng  academy,  and  about 
everything  else  you  can  bring  to  mind  that 
makes  leisure  time  worth  every  c«it  It  coets. 

For  aU  their  importance,  not  all  of 
Oklahoma's  best  Ashing  is  found  In  its 
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great  lakes  and  reservoirs,  as  is  indicated 
by  these  comments  of  the  "Outdoor 
Quide"  on  Big  Sallisaw  Creek,  also  lo- 
cAted  in  the  Second  District: 

Ounce  for  ovince  the  fiercest  fish  fight  an 
angler  can  match  Is  w.th  a  brownie,  and  the 
finest  brownie  fishing  In  Oklahoma  Is  to  be 
found  on  beautiful  Big  StUlUaw  Creek,  a 
clear,  cold  stream  flowing  across  Sequoyah 
County  in  the  scenic  Cookson  Hills. 

The  water  Is  rarely  dingy  since  the  springs 
flow  across  clean  sandbars,  gravel  beds  and 
white  flint  rocks. 

The  stream  can  be  fished  from  the  banks 
or  It  can  be  waded.  Best  fishing  spots  are 
urually  the  downstream  edges  of  shoals 
where  the  water  swirls  Into  good  holes  of 
cold  water. 

Similarly,  the  Illinois  River,  which 
flows  into  Tenkiller  Reservoir,  offers  the 
sportsman  unique  opportunities  not  al- 
ways available  aci  the  State  s  reservoirs 
lakes: 

Oklahoma  sportsmen  are  rediscovering  the 
Intriguing  adventure  and  excltenient  of  float 
fishing  smd  most  of  them  are  doing  It  on 
scenic  Illinois  River,  a  sparkling  spring-fed 
masterpiece  of  nature  that  heads  In  the 
rocky  crags  southeast  of  Siloam  Springs.  Ark  . 
and  enters  Oklahoma  near  WatU  through 
Lake  Prances. 

More  than  1.500  boatloads  of  fishermen 
made  successful  excursions  down  the  swift 
moving  stream  last  year  and  the  growing  In- 
terest In  outdoor  living  and  pleasxire  Indi- 
cates that  even  more  boats  will  hurry  over 
the  sparkling,  flsh-lnfested  water  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  innumerable  fishing 
areas  which  one  may  find  around  any 
of  Oklahoma's  great  lakes  and  in  its 
major  rivers,  our  State  has  taken  sig- 
nificant strides  in  the  field  of  wildlife 
conservation.  This  review  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  in  the  State  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  the  big  game,  especially  deer  refuges 
which  have  been  established  in  nearly 
all  of  Oklahoma's  77  counties.  Some  of 
the  best  deer  refuges  are  to  be  found 
in  Ouachita  National  Forest,  the  Cook- 
son  HUls,  and  the  Spavinaw  Hills. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of 
Oklahoma's  State  park  system  which  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 
The  major  problem  of  the  parks  has  been 
to  keep  pace  with  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  visitors.  Something  of 
the  scope  of  this  system  is  suggested  by 
the  Daily  Oklahoman.  in  the  following 
quote : 

Dxiring  the  past  year  more  than  $654,000 
In  capital  Improvements — additions,  renova- 
tions and  furnishings — In  the  parks  was 
spent  by  the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources   Bocu-d    which    supervise    the    parks. 

Besides  the  biggest  lake  and  the  biggest 
lodge,  93.000-acre  Lake  Texoma  and  106- 
room  Texoma  Lodge  In  Texoma  State  Park, 
large  lakes  with  parks  include  Port  Gibson 
Reservoir.  19.000  acres;  Tenkiller.  12.600. 
Great  Salt  Plains.  10.700;  Murry.  6,000;  and 
Wlster.  4.000,  State  recreation  areas  are  on 
46.300-acre  Grand  Lake  o'  the  Cherokees; 
Canton  Reservoir,  a  6.700-acre  lake,  has 
Corps  of  Engineers  recreation  areas. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  these 
brief  and  selective  remarks  are  intended 
to  give  only  a  sampling  of  the  great 
sweep  and  variety  of  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tional development  which  has  taken 
place  in  Oklahoma  in  recent  years. 

To  appreciate  fully  Oklahoma's  tre- 
mendous contribution  in  this  field,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  northeastern  part  of 


the  State,  you  must  turn  to  the  record 
as  it  is  set  out  in  the  Daily  Oklahomans 
"Outdoor  Guide  to  Oklahoma."  Once 
sigain,  I  want  to  commend  this  outstand- 
ing presentation  to  all  of  Americas 
sportsmen. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
Invitation  I  extended  2  years  ago  on  be- 
half of  all  Oklahomans  to  all  of  Amer- 
ica's citizens  to  come  to  our  State.  No 
written  report  or  speech,  no  matter  how 
eloquent,  can  fully  convey  the  beauty 
and  wealth  of  the  resources  and  facili- 
ties which  Oklahoma  now  offers  to  the 
Nation. 

Only  when  you  come  to  see  for  yourself 
will  you  discover  why  each  year  addi- 
tional thousands  of  Americans  are  visit- 
ing Oklahoma  to  take  advantage  of  its 
recreational  possibilities. 

Only  then  will  you  find  why  Oklaho- 
mans take  an  ever-increasing  pride  in 
their  State  and  believe  with  all  their 
hearts  that  it  has  a  key  role  to  play  in 
the  continued  development  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 


PROPOSED  SUMMIT  MEETING 

Mr.   GOODELL.     Mr    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr  DominickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempjore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
reports  indicate  that  the  President  is 
making  plans  to  meet  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev in  June.  Like  everyone  else  in 
the  country  I  too  would  like  to  see  ten- 
sions between  Russia  and  the  free  world 
lessened,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  At  the  very  least,  this  is 
another  reversal  of  his  attitude  expressed 
during  the  campaign  when  he  blasted 
so-called  summit  meetings.  What  pos- 
sible good  can  such  a  meeting  produce 
at  this  time? 

We  are  presently  engaged  in  finding 
methods  to  outlaw  Communist  takeover 
of  governments  in  this  hemisphere  and 
recently  failed  in  this  attempt  in  Cuba. 
Are  we  now  rxmning  to  Khrushchev. 
asking  for  mercy  from  further  spreads 
of  Communist  Influence  in  the  Americas? 

We  are  presently  trying  to  work  out 
some  method  of  saving  face  over  our  re- 
treat in  Laos.  Are  we  running  to  Khru- 
shchev to  ask  him  to  help  us  in  this 
affair  when  we  all  know  that  Russia  and 
Red  China  ma.sterminded  the  Laotian 
invasion? 

We  are  still  talking  about  orbiting  a 
human  in  1963,  and  Russia  has  already 
done  this.  Are  we  asking  Khrushchev  to 
let  us  know  how  he  did  it? 

Khrushchev  has  stated  that  he  will  in 
the  near  future  sign  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany  while  we  have 
been  committed  to  the  preservation  of 
our  i)osition  in  Berlin  and  a  unified  Ger- 
many by  peaceful  election.  Are  we 
backing  down  on  this  commitment? 

For  years  Russia  has  refused  to  per- 
mit any  inspections  of  its  atomic  blasts, 
and  has  broken  up  all  conferences  on 
nuclear  test  bans.     This  has  been  re- 


peated in  the  last  month.  Can  it  be 
truthfully  said  that  there  is  any  sign 
that  Russia,  or  its  bloc  of  suckling  pigs 
nursing  on  the  same  snake  milk,  have 
given  even  the  remotest  idea  that  there 
is  a  better  climate  for  working  our  dis- 
agreements? Is  there  any  hope  that 
signs  of  American  weakness  in  foreign 
affairs  constitutes  any  basis  on  which  to 
work  out  an  agreement  at  the  summit 
which  will  tone  down  the  cold  war? 

This  proposed  meeting  is  in  violation 
of  the  President's  public  sUtements  be- 
fore and  after  the  campaign:  creates  a 
further  impression  of  free  world  weak- 
ness in  the  neutral  and  satellite  coun- 
tries; offers  opportunity  to  Khnishchev 
to  heap  further  indignities  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  will 
stimulate  further  demands  for  retreat 
from  present  free  world  positions  in  sup- 
port of  freedom. 

I  would  strongly  suggest  that  this 
meeting,  if  carried  through  at  this  time, 
will  do  nothing  but  give  further  oppor- 
tunities to  Khrushchev  to  seek  retreats 
by  this  Government  from  its  pledges  to 
the  free  world,  to  mouth  further  insults 
and  to  give  impetus  to  his  propaganda 
that  communism  is  stronger  and  must 
inevitably  win  world  domination.  As  has 
been  said  on  many  occasions,  a  summit 
meeting  of  this  kind  will  be  completely 
unproductive  and  may  do  real  harm  un- 
less the  basic  goals  are  first  carefully 
outlined  and  the  means  for  di.«icussing 
those  KoaLs  have  first  been  worked  out  m 
depth  by  normal  diplomatic  channels 
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CULTURAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  INDUS- 
FRY 

Mr  KING  of  Utah,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fan- 
tastic growth  of  the  commercial  radio 
and  television  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  a  tribute  to  the  business  energy 
and  technical  skill  of  our  Nation.  But 
equally  noteworthy  is  the  failure  of  that 
industry  to  match  its  physical  growth 
with  a  sense  of  cultural  responsibility. 

When  one  considers  that  there  are  al- 
most as  many  radio  sets  in  this  country 
as  there  are  families  and  that  almost  90 
percent  of  all  the  homes  in  this  country 
are  equipped  with  television  sets,  the 
awesome  power  of  this  Industry  to  in- 
fluence the  taste  of  our  people — indeed, 
to  mold  the  national  culture — is  bru- 
tally apparent. 

I  say  "brutally"  because  in  all  too 
large  a  part  of  the  programing  that  is 
poured  out  of  our  60  million  radio  sets 
and  our  56  million  television  sets  is 
scarcely  a  compliment  to  the  national 
intelligence.  It  does  not  reflect  much 
credit  on  our  culture  that  carbon-copy 
cowboys  mouth  carbon-copy  words  in 
carbon-copy  saloons  through  endless 
hours  of  carbon-copy  westerns.  It  Is  not 
a  major  national  achievement  that  Iden- 


tical private  eyes  chase  identical  crooks 
through  endless  hours  of  identical  crime 
and  violence  shows  Even  in  the  third 
vast  area  of  dramatic  programing,  the 
so-called  situation  comedy,  we  are  not 
subjected  to  an  overdose  of  wit.  Insight, 
and  originality. 

This  is  not  a  critical  essay,  and  I  by 
no  means  wish  to  demean  the  fascinat- 
ing achievements  of  radio  and  tele- 
visions  best  talents,  most  particularly  in 
news  and  nonflction  presentations.  But 
we  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion in  the  majority  of  the  prime  time 
network  offerings;  there  has  been  a 
slavish  timidity  and  a  degrading  lack- 
luster in  their  format  and  content:  and 
there  has  l)een  a  shameless  and  disturb- 
ing death  rate  among  programs  designed 
for  the  even  slightly  more  discriminating 
tastes  of  millloris  of  our  citizens. 

This  great  industry  has  reached  a 
critical  period  in  Its  development.  Be- 
cause the  airwaves  belong  to  the  people, 
there  Is  no  question  of  the  propriety  of 
governmental  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  the  possible  cures  of  the  industry's 
problems.  Because  of  the  incredible  im- 
pact of  its  product  on  the  mind  and 
taste  and  spirit  of  the  whole  Nation,  and 
therefore  upon  its  very  soul,  it  assumes 
an  Importance  and  sensitivity  quite  out- 
side the  normal  profit  and  loss  stiaidards 
of  most  businesses.  Indeed,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  television  executive  who 
measures  his  success  purely  in  profit 
figures  is  plainly  irresponsible. 

Yet.  the  admission  that  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  general  public,  and 
therefore  the  Government,  to  make  such 
an  examination  raises  yet  another  com- 
plicated and  unpretty  question — namely, 
censorship.  I  do  not  propose  that  any 
direct  system  of  censorship  be  imposed 
on  the  selection  of  broadcast  material. 
In  fact.  I  am  opposed  to  it  both  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  as  a  matter  of 
practical  workability. 

The  bill  that  I  am  proposing  is  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  avoid  direct  gov- 
ernmental censorship  and  yet  provide 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the  broadcast- 
ing industries,  and  the  allied  sidvertising 
agencies,  sponsors,  and  production  units. 
with  intelligent  and  sympathetic  guides 
to  su:tlon. 

I  am  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Citizens  Advisory  Board  on  Radio 
and  Television  to  be  composed  of  1 1  out- 
standing private  citizens  prominent  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  commimica- 
tions,  or  in  the  civic,  cultural,  or  re- 
ligious life  of  the  country.  These  citi- 
zens, appwinted  by  the  President  with 
Senate  approval,  will  make  a  continu- 
ing study  of  programing  trends  and 
make  annusd  recommendations,  includ- 
ing suggested  legislation,  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  Board  also  Is 
authorized  to  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  broadcasting  stations  carry  pro- 
grams designed  to  broaden  the  civic,  edu- 
cation, and  cultural  interests  of  the 
American  people  and  to  study  the  nature 
and  composition  of  groups  which  ex- 
ercise effective  control  over  program- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  these  pro- 
r>osals  will  receive  the  consideration  and 
support  of  this  body, 

.  i 
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AMERICAN  KXPORT  CREDITS 
GUARANTY  CORPORATION 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frcxn  New  York  TMr.  MxTLrnl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mattn*. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  WiDNALL]  joined  me  today  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  an  adequate 
export  credit  guarantee  system  for  US. 
exp>orters. 

The  following  is  a  statement,  which 
we  jointly  issued  in  connection  there- 
with : 

The  United  States  faces  a  serious  problem 
in  regard  to  the  Imbalance  of  international 
payments  and  the  outflow  of  gold  to  other 
countries  Our  national  Income  frotn  the 
gcxxls  or  services  we  provide  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  presently  far  exceeded  by  what 
we  spend  outside  of  the  United  States  One 
way  to  correct  the  Imbalance  in  payments  is 
for  the  United  States  to  sell  more  goods  and 
services  to  other  nations — to  export  more 

During  World  War  II .  and  for  some  years 
immediately  thereafter,  the  United  States 
wc^  virtually  the  only  market  in  which  for- 
eign buyers  could  shop  for  needed  goods  and 
services,  and  there  was  such  a  ready  market 
for  our  exports  that  credit  terms  were  not 
so  vital  as  they  now  are.  Today  other  in- 
dustrial nations  are  stronger  economically 
than  they  ever  were,  and  they  now  compete 
aggressively  with  the  United  States  in  all 
world  markets  This  competition  will  In- 
tensify, and  we  must  prejxare  to  meet  its 
challenge. 

More  and  more.  American  exporters  now 
find  that  foreign  buyers  are  as  interested  in 
the  terms  of  payments  as  they  are  In  price 
and  quality  American  exporters  now  face 
the  need  to  offer  payment  terms  to  prospec- 
tive buyers  equal  to  those  granted  by  foreign 
suppliers  More  and  more.  American  ex- 
porters find  they  are  often  not  as  well 
equipped  to  meet  the  credit  terms  offered 
by  competing  nations. 

A  great  part  of  our  export  sales,  like  our 
domestic  sales,  is  not  paid  for  inunedlately 
in  cash  Purchasers  abroad,  like  those  at 
home,  customarily  ask  for  credit  terms.  If 
the  U.S  exporter  cannot  finance  the  deal 
himself,  or  obtain  financing  elsewhere,  very 
often  he  loses  the  sale  to  a  comjaetltor  who 
is  able  to  meet  the  buyer's  need  for  credit 
terms. 

Recognizing  the  vital  role  of  adequate 
credit  facilities  in  the  expansion  of  national 
Income  from  exports,  other  countries  for 
many  years  have  offered  their  exporters  and 
their  financing  institutions  incentives  de- 
signed to  make  available  adequate  funds  to 
permit  credit  extensions  to  oversea  cus- 
tomers. One  major  Incentive  takes  the  form 
of  a  guarantee  against  export  credit  loss — 
a  form  of  Insurance  which  provides  that  the 
exporter,  or  his  banker,  will  be  protected 
against  nonpayment  of  trade  bills. 

As  In  other  forms  of  insvu-ance.  the  ex- 
porter pays  a  small  premium  for  such  pro- 
tection. The  insuring  organization  dei>end8 
upon  the  Income  from  many  premiums  to 
offset  the  losses  sustained  by  the  relative 
few. 

We  are  still  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world  and  have  adequate  resources  to  fi- 
nance oversea  business.  However,  our  com- 
mercial banks  and  other  lending  institutions 
must  avoid  risks  and  there  is  presently  no 
adequate  export  credit  guarantee  sj^stem  in 
the  United  States  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
financlng  Institutions  to  make  as  much  of 
their  funds  available  to  exporters  as  they 


would  if  they  were  effectively  protected 
•gainst  unforeseeable  la«ea.  The  United 
States  does  have  a  system  of  partial  guaran- 
tees to  oover  aome  of  tbc  risks  involred  In 
exporting  certain  categories  of  goods,  but.  as 
President  Kennedy  pointed  out.  in  his  bal- 
ance-of -payments  message  to  Congress  of 
February  6.  1961.  American  export  credit 
facilities  "are  not  yet  adequate,  nor  are  they 
comparable  to  those  offered  by  other 
countries." 

The  question  is  what  kind  of  an  export 
credit  guarantee  system  wlU  be  of  most 
value  and  utility  to  our  covintry.  in  the 
intensifying  striiggle  for  world  markets? 
What  has  been  our  experience  to  date  with 
credit  guarantees?  What  can  we  learn  from 
other  countries''  How  can  we  best  equip 
ourselves  to  increase  our  trade  and  improve 
our  economic   health  as  a  Nation? 

As  long  as  6  or  7  years  ago.  a  number  of 
manufacturers,  bankers  and  others  Involved 
in  international  vrade  sensed  that  adequate 
export  credit  could  well  become  a  critical 
problem  for  their  individual  businesses  and 
for  our  Nation.  They  began  to  exam^ine  the 
export  credit  systems  of  other  countries  and 
the  advantages  which  their  exporters  gained 
from  their  use. 

They  established  the  National  Cocsrllnatlng 
Committee  for  Export  Credit  Guarantees 
(NCCl  sponsored  by  the  International  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade.  Inc. 
The  NCC  promptly  gained  the  support  of 
more  than  100  companies  in  many  States. 
Both  In  size  and  diversity  of  Its  membership, 
the  NCC  has  since  grown  to  represent  a 
cross  section  of  all  American  interests  con- 
cerned with  foreign  trade.  Today  la  roster 
of  members  includes  well  over  200  companies 
with  headquarters  in  36  States,  with  com- 
bined invested  capital  of  more  than  $35 
billion  and  annual  sales  of  nearly  »50  billion, 
covering  the  spectrum  of  American  Indus- 
trial output  that  goes  to  the  export  mar- 
ket— from  drugs,  chemicals  and  hospital  sup- 
plies, to  mining,  transporution,  agricultural 
and  construction  equipment,  to  farm  prod- 
ucts, steel,  containers,  glass,  metals,  textiles. 
office  equipment,  electronic  equipment,  and 
a  variety  of  other  products  and  services  which 
can  be  sold  overseas. 

The  NCC  has  maintained  contact  with  the 
existing  export  credit  Insuring  systems  of  all 
nations  and  has  over  a  period  of  years  kept 
Informed  of  their  operations.  It  finds  that 
what  these  other  countries  are  doing  for  their 
exporters  goes  well  beyond  anything  pres- 
ently available  to  the  UJS,  trade.  Through 
correspondence  and  meetings  In  the  prln- 
clpwil  centers  of  American  export  Industry, 
the  NCC  has  held  discussions.  Interchanged 
Ideas  and  experiences  with  business  leaders, 
and  has  gradually  evolved  a  specific  proposal 
designed  to  meet  the  practical  and  reasonable 
needs  of   the  trade. 

Studies  of  export  credit  guarantee  opera- 
tions In  other  countries  show  that  other 
nations  offer  guarantees  which  go  beyond 
those  now  available  to  U.S,  exporters 
especially  as  to, 

1.  The  breadth  of  loss  protection  afforded; 

2.  The  extent  of  goods  and  services  covered; 

3.  The  speed  and  flexibility  with  which 
guarantees  are  made  available  In  keeping 
with  exporters'   needs; 

4.  The  terms  on  which  the  guarantees  are 
made  available,  eg,,  minimum  dociunenta- 
tlon  requirements,  flexibility,  and  ready 
adaptation  to  specific  trade  and  market 
practice,  etc. 

Generally  speaking  It  was  observed  tliat 
all  other  nations  recognize  the  clear  dis- 
tinction between  banking  and  Insurance. 
Bankers  and  other  lenders  of  money  must 
emphasize  avoidance  of  risk;  Insurers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  in  the  business  of  assessing 
and  spreading  risks.  Hence,  other  nations 
keep  their  export  credit  insurance  systems 
separate  from  their  lending  agencies.  Be- 
cause of  their  accumulated  long  and  wide 
experience  in  export  credit  underwriting,  all 
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tbB  world's  principal  trading  nations,  except 
tiM  United  States,  now  insure  their  exporters 
agKtnat  credit  ices  to  an  extent  that  enables 
them  to  effectively  compete  In  offering  at- 
tractive credit  terms  to  purchasers.  These 
credit  gtiarantors  generally  show  a  profit  from 
tbeir  operations.  Since  they  Impose  no  bur- 
dens on  their  taxpayers,  they  are  not 
■ubddles. 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  NCC 
began  to  Implement  Its  proposal  and  ^  for- 
mxilate  a  program  to  put  the  U.S.  trade 
on  an  equal  footing.  In  devising  Its  plan 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  the  NCC 
sought  to  find  a  solution  that  would  best 
meet  VS.  needs  and  that  would  accord  with 
the  American  tradition  of  allowing  private 
enterprlae  to  function  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  Under  the  NCC  plan,  a  privately 
owned  and  administered  guarantee  corpora- 
tion would  asstune  responsibility  for  the 
tnsurance  of  oommerclal  credit  risks,  with 
Government  participation  limited  to  what- 
ever part  of  the  noncommercial  risk  under- 
writing was  found  to  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  political -risk  reserves. 

We  have  carefully  studied  the  findings 
of  the  NCX3.  It  is  our  opinion  that  most  use- 
ful to  the  American  exporter  would  be  a 
system  which  would  have  the  advantage  of 
both  the  broad  coverage  offered  to  our  com- 
petitors and  the  flexibility  and  skill  Inher- 
ent In  the  American  tradition  of  free  enter- 
prise. Private  caplUl  and  management 
can  provide  commercial  export  credit  guar- 
antees as  comprehensive  bls  those  available 
In  other  countries.  It  can  also  administer 
the  provision  of  guarantees  against  non- 
commercial credit  risks.  If  given  a  degree  of 
Oovemment  support  In  that  area.  Thus,  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  flexibility  and  skills  Inherent  In  a 
commercial  Insurance  type  organization. 
The  Government's  role  can  then  be  cen- 
tered on  the  overall  control  of  those  aspects 
of  the  operation  which  cannot  be  under- 
taken wholly  by  private  enterprise,  1  e  .  the 
guaranteeing  of  political  or  catastrophe  risks 
which  might  prove  to  be  beyond  the  finan- 
cial capacity  and  scope  of  any  one  or  any 
combination  of  private  organizations. 

We  have  carefully  considered  whether  this 
entire  operation  could  best  be  accomplished 
by  tjie  establishment  or  entry  into  a  field 
of  a  nTimber  of  Insurance  organizations 
whose  combined  resoiirces  and  facilities 
might  be  equal  to  the  task,  or  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  create  a  single,  specialized 
organization  which  would  serve  as  a  central 
agency  or  Instriunent  In  whose  ownership 
and  business  all  Interested  companies  and 
Individuals  could  participate. 

After  much  deliberation,  it  Is  our  consid- 
ered opinion  that  the  single  Instrument  or 
agency  approach  Is  preferable  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

Amassing  Information  on  the  credit  wor- 
thiness of  Individual  buyers  and  countries  all 
over  the  world  and  creating  an  organization 
with  the  facilities  needed  to  lns\ire  a  na- 
tion's export  credit  sales  Is  an  enormous 
task — one  that  can  be  efficiently  performed 
only  by  a  strong,  centralized  Insurance  car- 
rier specladlzlng  in  and  confining  itself  to 
this  type  of  underwriting. 

Even  If  a  number  of  commercial  under- 
writers In  the  casualty,  marine,  and  other 
branches  of  insurance  were  to  enter  the 
field,  as  competitors  they  would  not  pool  the 
Information  separately  accumulated  from 
their  credit  underwriting  experience.  If 
each  had  only  a  part  of  the  business,  the 
premium  income  from  their  respective 
shares  would  not  be  enough  for  any  of  them 
to  build  an  organization  of  adequate 
strength  and  capacity  to  provide  the  kind 
of  service  needed  to  satisfy  the  exporters  of 
their  nation. 

As  the  experience  of  other  countries 
shows,  this  task  can  be  efficiently  performed 
only  by  one  specialized  organization  con- 
centrating its  entire  resources  In  the  foreign 


credit  guarantee  field.  Consequently.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  com- 
parable centralized  underwriter  Is  needed  for 
our  exports  to  reach  their  maximum  po- 
tential. 

We  have  decided  to  Introduce  a  bill  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  federally 
chartered,  privately  owned  and  managed 
American  Export  Credits  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration. 

In  this  bill  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
single  Guaranty  Corporation  any  possible 
monopoly  stigma  Is  avoided  by  requiring  that 
the  equity  ownership  of  the  Corporation  be 
available  to  any  and  all  interested  American 
Insurance  companies.  In  addition,  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  required  to  spread  Its 
underwriting  portfolio  and  premium  Income 
by  offering  to  commercial  insurance  com- 
panies direct  participating  shares  or  rein- 
surance up  to  90  percent  of  its  volume  of 
business.  There  would  be  no  prohibition 
against  setting  up  other  enterprises  which 
would  underwrite  guarantees. 

The  Corporation  would  serve  as  a  central 
clearinghouse,  or  vehicle,  for  all  Interested 
commercial  Insurers.  The  Corporation 
would  offer  the  U.S.  exporter  and  or  his 
financing  institutions  a  contract  of  guaran- 
tee to  protect  his  receivables  up  to  an  agreed 
percentage,  against  all  types  of  unprevent- 
able  commercial  and,  or  political  credit  risks. 
Its  premium  rates  and  contract  conditions 
would  be  comp>etltive  with  those  charged  In 
other  nations,  yet  sufficient  to  provide  In- 
come to  cover  losses  and  expenses,  plus  a 
fair  return  on  Invested  capital. 

Losses  from  both  commercial  and  politi- 
cal risks  would  be  met  from  premium  In- 
come. Since  no  private  insurer,  or  group  of 
insurers,  can  assume  the  political  and  other 
noncommercial  risks  Involved  In  export 
credits,  the  bill  provides  for  a  measure  of 
US.  Treasury  support  for  these  particular 
risks.  In  the  event  that  loss  reserves  ac- 
cumulated from  px>lltical  risk  premiums  were 
not  equal  to  meeting  political  risk  loss  claims 
(for  example,  due  to  a  general  freeze  of  re- 
ceivables In  a  given  country  because  of  ex- 
change transfer  restrictions),  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  borrow  within 
prescribed  limits  from  the  US.  Treasury. 
Against  such  emergency  borrowing,  the  Cor- 
poration would  pledge  Its  "frozen"  receiv- 
ables as  collateral.  Loans  from  the  Treasury 
would  be  used  only  to  cover  political  risk 
losses,  and  the  corporation  would  keep  all 
political  risk  funds  separate  and  apart  from 
itb  commercial  risk  and  private  capital  funds. 
To  protect  the  public  Interest  and  to  pro- 
vide direction  of  the  Corporation's  exposure 
UmlU  and  other  factors  relating  to  political 
risks  for  which  Government  funds  might  be 
needed  to  meet  emergency  excess  claims 
situations,  and  to  police  the  use  of  such 
Treasury  funds,  a  Government  Director 
would  serve  on  the  Board  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. This  Government  Director  would  have 
veto  power  over  the  Corporation's  political 
risk  operations,  globally,  by  country  and  by 
length  of  credit  terms,  and  over  political 
risk  premium  rates  and  political  risk  claim 
reserves.  Since  there  would  be  no  Inter- 
mingling of  public  with  private  funds,  the 
Oovemment  Director  need  not,  and  would 
not,  be  Involved  In  the  Corporation's  de- 
tailed underwriting  activities,  though  he 
would  have  a  vote  In  these  matters  equal 
to  other  members  of  the  Board. 

Goods  and  services  of  all  types  exported 
from  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Its 
possessions,  when  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  export  value  Is  produced  or  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  of  America, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  Its  possessions,  would  be 
eligible  for  coverage  provided  the  payment 
terms  were  consistent  with  the  type  of 
product  or  service,  the  custom  of  the  Indus- 
try and  market,  and  other  pertinent  factors. 
Including  the  general  credit  worthiness  of  the 
customer  and  country  at  time  of  acceptance 
of  the  risk. 


Short-term  consumer-goods  credits  (nor- 
mally to  6  months,  exceptionally  to  1  year^ 
would  generally  be  covered  under  global 
policies,  based  mainly  upon  the  exporter's 
(or  banker's)  own  credit  determination. 
Such  global  policies  would  require  that  the 
Corporation  be  offered  all  short-term  credit 
business,  or  a  cross  section  of  It  sufficient 
to  give  the  Corporation  a  reasonable  spread 
of  risk  and  to  minimize  average  premium 
cost. 

Credit  for  durable  consumer  goods  (nor- 
mally to  3  years)  would  be  subject  to  these 
same  general  principles. 

Medium -term,  capital  goods  credits  (to  5 
years  from  delivery  but  Jet  aircraft  and  other 
special  cases  to  7  years)  would  be  covered 
undrr    specific    policies. 

Credit  guarantees  for  services  would  be 
made  available  to  cover  nonpayment  of  ex- 
port earnings  arising  from  engineering, 
architectural,  contracting,  and  other  techni- 
cal services;  leasing  rentals  or  fees  from  the 
use  of  property  rights  such  as  patents, 
trademarks,  cop>Tlghta,  licensing  of  tech- 
nical know-how,  etc 

In  all  resp>ects,  the  Corporation's  under- 
writing policies  would  t>e  fiexible.  and  based 
primarily  on  individual  risk  criteria,  with  a 
view  to  providing  the  U.S.  exporter  with 
maximum  protection  at  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  a  self -sustaining  operation. 

We  believe  the  advantages  of  the  export 
credit  gviarantee  system  embodied  in  the 
bill  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

It  Is  generally  held  unwise  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake  any  activity  that 
can  be  performed  satisfactorily  by  private 
enterprise. 

The  underwriting  of  export  credit  de- 
mands a  high  degree  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  competence  Qualified  person- 
nel can  be  more  readily  attracted  and  held 
by  a  private  corporation  than  by  a  govern- 
mental agency.  And  a  private  corporation 
la  not  subject  to  political  pressures  In  Its 
personnel.  Its  underwriting,  or  other  jxjllcles. 
A  private  corporation  can  render  prompt 
and  efficient  service,  because  It  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  encumbrances  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative, management,  and  personnel 
procedures.  Also,  any  dissatisfaction  with 
service  can  be  quickly  brought  Into  the  open 
without  the  reservations  that  are  sometimes 
evident  In  dealing  with  a  Government 
agency. 

Exporters  and  their  bankers  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  single  comprehensive  policy 
covering  both  political  and  commercial 
risks. 

Private  management  can  adjust  Its  policies 
and  procedures  to  changing  conunerclal  con- 
ditions more  rapldiy  than  can  governments. 
Private  corporations  can  make  decisions 
on  commercial  credit  risks  based  on  business 
Judgments  without  the  political  pressures 
and  considerations  that  can  bear  on  the  de- 
cisions of  a  Government  agency 

Considerable  reservoirs  of  financial  and 
credit  information  can  readily  become  avail- 
able to  a  private  corporation  from  business 
sources  In  this  country  and  abroad.  But 
oommerclal  organizations,  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  are  generally 
reluctant  to  disclose  such  Information  to  any 
Government   agency. 

The  US.  Government  should  be  relieved 
of  any  possibility  of  political  repercussions 
which  might  arise  from  one  of  its  agencies 
having  to:  (1)  Determine  the  insurability 
or  credit  worthiness  of  Individual  buyers; 
and  (2)  serve  as  a  debt  collector  when  guar- 
anteed accounts  develop  Into  actual  or 
pending  loss  claims  requiring  the  guarantor 
to  take  steps  against  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries to  protect  these  receivables. 

The  Government  should  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  adding  to  its  budgetary  burden 
to  set  up  a  fully  adequate  Government  ex- 
port credit  guarantee  system,  necessitating 
the  adding  of  son;e  thousand  persons  to  the 
Federal  payroll,  and  the  establishment  of 
offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
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The  question  may  be  asked :  What  about 
the  export  credit  guarantee  operations  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank? 

Examination  of  the  expanded  guaranty 
facilities  which  EHmbank  announced  on 
March  24  shows  that  these  will  not  in  all 
respects  put  our  export  business  on  an 
equality  with  Its  foreign  competition.  Even 
were  this  proposed  new  Exjxjrt- Import  Bank 
program  to  be  fully  implemented,  there 
would  still  remain  certain  deficiencies. 

The  Guaranty  Corporation  as  proposed  by 
this  bill  would  overcome  the  most  basic  ob- 
jection of  the  Eximbank  operation,  namely, 
the  fusion  of  banking  and  insurance  func- 
tions In  one  and  the  same  institution  Bank- 
ing must  Inherently  avoid  taking  risks. 
Insurance,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  recognizing  and  accepting  those  risks 
which  reasonable  and  prudent  safeguards 
cannot  prevent.  The  Insurer's  function  Is 
to  spread,  or  average,  those  risks  over  the 
widest  possible  area  so  that  the  impact  of 
sustained  loss  Is  kept  within  bearable  llmlu. 
The  experience  of  other  countries  shows 
that  an  export  crecit  guaranty  operation  Is 
successful  when  It  Is  administered  through 
a  centralized  orga.alzatlon  specializing  in 
that  particular  field. 

This  principle  Is  not  followed  In  Exlm- 
bank't  currently  revised  credit  guaranty  pro- 
gram Instead,  that  program  divides  Itself 
into  two  parts:  one  relating  to  short-term 
credits  (applicable  to  consumer  goods  sold 
on  terms  usually  not  extending  beyond  6 
months);  and  the  other  to  medltmi-term 
credits  (applicable  principally  to  machinery 
and  other  capital  goods  usually  sold  on  pay- 
ment terms  for  6  months  to  6  years). 
Export- Import  Bank  now  proposes  to  make 
short-term  credit  guarantees  available 
through  companies,  engaged  in  casualty, 
marine  and  other  branches  of  Insurance,  or 
through  syndicates  or  pools  of  such  com- 
panies. As  to  medium-term  credits,  Exim- 
bank proposes  to  continue  Intermlnglltig 
guarantees  with  direct  financing,  and  to  ad- 
minister this  part  of  the  program  directly 
from  Washington  as  In  the  past. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  several  insurance 
companies,  or  Insurance  pools  or  syndicates, 
operating  separately,  are  to  provide  the 
short-term  credit  ipjarantees  to  the  trade, 
then  the  available  volume  of  guarantee  busi- 
ness Is  likely  to  be  so  fragmented  that  none 
of  these  Individual  companies,  or  groups 
can  afford  the  qualified  underwriting  staff 
or  organization  essential  to  an  efficient 
operation  in  this  new  and  highly  specialized 
branch  Each  Individual  participant  will 
naturally  endeavor  to  attract  as  clients  those 
exporters  having  the  largest  dollar  volume 
of  business  to  offer,  consequently  the  tend- 
ency will  be  to  (five  prime  attention  to 
serving  the  large  exporting  firms,  with  con- 
sequent lesser  attention  to  those  with  a 
smaller  business  volume 

Our  proposed  Guarantee  Corporation,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  have  every  Incentive  to 
service  all  exporters  desiring  guarantees.  As 
the  central  vehicle  for  this  type  of  under- 
writing it  win  provide  the  personnel  and 
facilities  requisite  to  efficient  operation  and 
will  spread  the  business  among  all  other 
companies  wishing  to  participate,  without 
the  necessity  for  those  companies  to  set  up 
their  own  credit  underwriting  mechanisms. 
Since  Eximbank  proposes  to  continue  Is- 
sxiing  its  medium -term  credit  guarantees 
directly  from  Washington,  this  could  mean 
continued  procedural  difficulties  and  delays 
which  would  endanger  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can suppliers  to  obtain  business  for  which 
they  were  competing  with  the  exporters  of 
other  nations. 

There  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  need 
for  the  Kxport-Import  Bank,  especially  to 
~  provide  medium  and  long-term  financing 
for  foreign  development  projects  and  other 
types  of  export  financing  which  our  private 
lending  institutions  cannot  undertake.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  provides  that  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  be  given  an  overall  con- 


trol of  the  political  risk  underwriting  of  the 
proposed  Guaranty  Corporation.  It  would, 
however,  relieve  the  Bank  of  the  detail  work- 
load and  the  responsibilities  Involved  in 
granting  Its  direct  credit  risk  guars.ntees  to 
the  export  trade  and  p>ermlt  these  to  be 
assumed  by  private  business  operating  with 
private  funds  under  Government  sui>ervlslon 
and  a  degree  of  control  adequate  tc  protect 
the  national  interest. 

We  believe  that  this  legislation  provides  for 
a  system  of  export  credit  guarantets  which 
will  become  as  important  to  the  expansion 
of  American  export  trade  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  to  the  soundness,  stability 
and  orderly  progress  of  our  banking 
structure. 

The  availability  of  comprehenshe  guar- 
antees against  losses  would  encourage  In- 
stirance  companies,  banks  and  other  sources 
of  financing  for  exports  to  make  available 
a  very  considerable  Increase  In  ft:nds  for 
this  purpMjse. 

In  turn,  this  would  permit  the  exporter 
whose  capital  does  not  permit  him  tc  finance 
all  of  his  sales  with  his  own  funds  tc  enlarge 
his  exports  to  a  degree  which  would  result 
In  added  Income  to  the  United  State*  of  pos- 
sibly hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  American  Export  Credits  Guaranty 
Corporation  Is  the  Instrument  which  is 
needed  by  both  the  Federal  Governnent  and 
private  business  to  undertake  their  respec- 
tive roles  and  act  together  In  expanding  our 
exports  to  their  utmost. 


NEW  POSTAGE  BILL  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Peterson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  not  concluded  hearings  or 
reported  a  bill  on  the  proposed  postal 
rate  increases,  so  it  Is  premature  at  this 
time  to  take  issue. 

However,  the  May  11  editorial  of  the 
Uintah  Basin  Standard,  of  Roosevelt, 
Utah,  so  aptly  portrays  the  apprehen- 
sions of  many  nonmetropolitan  editors 
and  publishers  that  I  believe  it  deserves 
your  most  serious  consideration  and 
submit  It  herewith  for  Insertion  in  the 
Record: 
Nxw  Postage  Bull  iw  Concexss:  A  Haedship 

A  drastic  postage  rate  Increase  bill  which, 
passed  In  Its  proposed  form,  will  cost  pub- 
lishers of  small  nonmetropwlltan  newspapers 
through  the  country  about  $6  million  per 
year  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
Hearings  are  now  in  progress  before  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  having;  started 
April  26. 

The  bill,  which  was  drafted  by  tae  Office 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  known  as  H.R. 
6418,  was  Introduced  by  Repref»entatlve 
Thomas  Murrat,  Democrat,  of  Tonnessee, 
and  would  raise  $78  million  annually  from 
second-class  mall,  for  a  79-percent  increase 
overall.  However,  hundreds  of  small  weekly 
newspapers  will  find  their  increase  will  run 
several  times  more  than  the  overall  79 
percent. 

Needless  to  say,  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  national  orgsmlzation  of  the 
small  newspaper  publishers,  is  very  actively 
fighting  this  bin.  There  are  manj'  reasons 
why  this  Is  so  and  why  NEA  is  so  vlgoroxis 
In  their  opposition. 

Major  changes  asked  In  second-class  rates 
are  abandonment  of  free-in-county  mailing 


rights,  the  addition  of  1%  cents  per  piece 
rate  and  1  Vi  cents  per  pound  within  county, 
plus  a  surtax  of  1  \^  cents  per  piece  on  some 
rated  publications  sent  beyond  the  county. 
Some  rates  will  not  be  changed.  The  biggest 
chunk  of  added  revenue,  nearly  $09  million 
out  of  the  $79  million  sought  from  second 
class,  would  come  from  the  surtax. 

All  these  figures  perhaps  won't  mean  much 
to  the  average  person  who  might  read  his 
hometown  newspaper  each  week,  until  its 
editor  makes  the  same  kind  of  an  observa- 
tion the  editor  of  the  Standard  is  about  to 
make.  Hell  use  some  plain,  cold,  hard  dol- 
lar-and-cents  facts  to  Illustrate  what  It 
would  do  to  his  operation.  Like  any  other 
Inflationary  proposition.  It  would  be  the 
consumer  who'll  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

For  an  example.  If  the  Standard  publisher 
is  forced  to  abide  by  the  proposed  bill,  his 
average  cost  of  mailing  the  Standard  for  1 
month  will  Jump  from  approximately  $12.58 
to  $65.20.  (These  figures  are  actual  for  the 
month  of  February  1961,  bftsed  on  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  newspapers  mailed  through 
the  local  post  office ) .  When  we  do  some 
more  calculating  with  these  doUar-and- 
cents  figures,  we  find  the  cost  of  mailing  the 
Standard  for  a  full  year  would  Jump  from 
$52.92  to  $2,751.84.  Carrying  on  the  formula 
a  bit  further  this  means  a  530-i>ercent  in- 
crease in  cost  of  maUing  the  Standard  for 
1  year's  time.  If  we  print  more  pages,  the 
cost  will  Increase  In  proportion. 

Since  the  paid  circulation  of  the  Standard 
averages  about  1,700  to  1300,  this  would 
mean  the  price  of  the  Uintah  Basin  Standard 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  $5.50  per  year 
to  break  even. 

If  the  average  small  town  publisher  had 
to  at>8orb  this  530-percent  Increase  on  his 
own,  he'd  soon  have  one  of  the  following 
signs  on  his  front  door:  "New  Postal  Law 
Put  Us  Out  of  Business";  or  "Plant  for  Sale — 
Make  a  Reasonable  Offer";  or  "Bankrupt", 
etc. 

This  is  very  serious  with  people  like  your 
local  editor.  It's  like  was  stated  earlier, 
someone  will  have  to  pay  the  higher  cost 
of  living — the  little  retailer  or  businessman 
can't  do  it,  so  the  Increase  is  passed  on  to 
the  little  fellow — the  consumer. 

Also  in  this  proposed  bill  are  6-cent  let- 
ters, 4-cent  postcards,  plus  many  other  post- 
age costs,  that  are  conceived  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  balance  the  postal  budget 
that  has  not  been  balanced  since  you  first 
started  receiving  letters,  way  back  when. 

The  idea  of  a  hike  in  postal  rates  was 
advocated  by  the  former  administration,  and 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. So  It's  not  a  partisan  deal,  but  rather 
a  bad  deal  for  publishers  and  readers  of 
smalltown   newspapers. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SCHADEBKRC,  for  May  22  through 
May  24.  on  accoimt  of  ofiBcial  business 
of  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr.  Scherer,  for  May  22  through  May 
26,  on  accoimt  of  oflQclal  business  of 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Alger,  for  30  minutes,  today- 
Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Qttie  (at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Weis)  , 
for  1  hour,  today. 
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I  Mr.  Ctjrtin  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis),  for  15  minutes,  on  May  17. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah,  for  30  minutes, 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  rranted  to: 

Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  G.MHiNGS.  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  House  today  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
I  Mr.  DuLSKi, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDELL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Van  Z.andt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

'  A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1619.  An  act  to  authorize  adjxistmentB 
in  accounts  of  outstanding  old-series  ctir- 
rency.  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  followins;  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  J  Res.  143  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
In  M.ay  1961  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  104.  An  act  to  waive  certain  restrictions 
of  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act  with  respect 
to  certain  sales  of  lands  granted  to  the  State 
by  the  United  States;  and  to  consent  to  an 
amendment  at  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico;  and 

S.  712.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  duplicates  In 
bronze  of  a  gold  medal  presented  to  Robert 
Frost  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  May  17.  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  15,  1961, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H  R.  2195.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese 
of  San  Diego   Education  and  Welfare   Corp. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

912.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  reg\ilatc 
the  election  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
for  other  purposes  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  a  proposed  bill 
now  pending  before  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
tract extension  agreement  to  extend  through 
December  31.  1961,  or  until  such  prior  time 
as  a  new  long-term  contract  may  be  ex- 
ecuted, concession  contract  No.  14-10-333- 
103  under  which  Fred  H.arvey  Is  authorized 
to  operate  the  Painted  Desert  Inn  and  pro- 
vide related  facilities  for  the  public  Ip 
Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  July  14,  1956  (70  Stat. 
543);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  deteraainatlona 
relating  to  partial  deferment  of  the  Febru- 
ary 1,  1962,  and  1963,  construction  payments 
due  the  United  States  from  the  Fort  Sumner 
Irrigation  District,  Fort  Sumner  project.  New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah      Mr    Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2924.  A 
bill  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  "An  act  extend- 
ing the  time  In  which  to  file  adverse  claims 
and  Institute  adverse  suits  against  nUneral 
entries  In  the  district  of  Alaska."  approved 
June  7,  1910  (36  Stat.  459) :  with  amendment 
(Rppt.  No.  394).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Moans.  H.R.  6352.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  unlimited  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  for  certain  Individ- 
uals); without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  395). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House   on  the  State  of   the   Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADAIR: 
H  R.  7079.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
In  activities  Intended  to  further  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


HH.  7080.  A  bUl  to  authorize  gratuitous 
benefits  for  a  remarried  widow  of  a  veteran 
upon  termination  of  her  remarriage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlllnoU: 
H.R.  7081.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Senrice 
Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction  In 
annuity  elected  for  a  spoiise  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  7082.  A   bin    to   esUbll&h    a   National 
Citizens  Advisory  Board  on  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr    COHELAN: 
HJl.    7083.     A    bill   to   provide    grants    for 
adult    education    for    migrant    agrtcuitiiral 
employees;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lat)or. 

H  R.  7084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  CouncU  to  be  known  as 
the  "National  Citizens  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor";  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lalxjr. 

H  R.  7085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  contractors  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  and  for  other  purpwees;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education   and   Labor. 

H  R.  7086.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  pay- 
ments to  assist  In  providing  Improved  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  of 
migrant  agricultural  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Education   and   Labor. 

HR.  7087.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(c) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR.  7088.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  Improving  domestic  agrlculttiral 
migratory  workers'  health  services  and  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
segregation of  public  schools,  with  all 
deliberate  speed.  Including  nationwide  first- 
step  compliance  by  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  7090.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7091.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7092.  A  blU  to  make  the  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 
HR.  7093.  A  bill  to  amend  section  603  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
social  security  benefits  and  other  annuities 
shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  for  pvir- 
poses  of  determining  eligibility  of  Individuals 
for  jaenslon;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  7094.  A  bin  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
up  to  $10,000  In  payments  under  policies  of 
life    Insxirance    shall    not    be    considered    as 
Income  for  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity of  Individuals  for  pension;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   DULSKI: 
H.R.  7095.  A     bill     to     amend     paragraph 
1798(c)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce 
temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed 
by   returning  residents,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY   (by  request) : 
H  R.  7096.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
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and  other  indlvldxial  payments  of  tribal  trust 
funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOFFXLAN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  7097.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Btrikes,  work 
stoppages,  and  slowdowns  at  critical  defense 
facllltlas;    to  the    Conunittee   on    Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr    KINO  of  New  York: 
H  R  7098    A  bill  to  amend   title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  tLaoo  to 
$1,800  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted  each   year   without  deductions  from 
benefits    thereunder;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways   and    Means 
By  Mr  LANE 
HR.  7099.  A  bin   to  validate   payments  of 
certain  per  diem  allowances  made  to  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  U.S  Coaet  Guard 
while  serving   In  special   programs  overseas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    LIBONATI: 
H  R.  7100    A  bUl  to  provide  leave  to  assist 
Federal  prisoners  In  their  rehabilitation;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS; 
HR.  7101    A  bill   to  encourage  the   estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   MULTER : 
H  R.  7102    A   bin    to   create   the    American 
Export  Credits  Guaranty  Corporation:  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  7103.  A   bin    to    create   the   American 
Export  Credits  Guaranty  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  PETERSON : 
H.R.7104    A    bin    to    provide    for    the    Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
driving  of  the  golden  spike  at  Promontory, 
Utah,  completing  the   first  transcontinental  < 
railroad   route:    to    the    ComnUttee   on    Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.QUIE: 
H  Jl.  7105    A  bUl  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public    and    other   nonprofit   institutions   of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion,    rehabilitation,     or     Improvement     of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and 
to  authorize   financial  assistance   grants  for 
undergraduate    study    in    such    institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H  R.  7106    A  bUl  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and   other   nonprofit   Institutions   of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion,    rehabilitation,     or     Improvement     of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and 
to  authorize  financial   assistance  grants  for 
undergraduate    study    In   such   Institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H.B.  7107.  A    bUl    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income    termination    payments    received    by 
an  employee  whose  position  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  automation;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.SPENCE: 
HR.  7108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.  7109.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  simplify  and  Im- 
prove the  election  and  appointment  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL  ■ 
H.R.  7110.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  In  gold  certificates  against 
deposits  and  note  liabilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.ZELENKO: 
HH.  7111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  deseg- 
regation of  public  schools,  with  all  deliberate 
spee<l.  Including  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  7112.  A  bin  to  amend  part  HI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7113.  A  bill  to  make  the  Cammlsslon 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scopye  of  the  duties  ol  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BATTIN: 
H.R.  7114.  A  bill  to  approve  thi;  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Huntley  Project  Irrigation  District,  Montana, 
to  authorize  Its  execution,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Irterlor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana : 
H.R.  7115.  A    bill    to   amend    the    National 
Aeronautics     and     Space    Act     of     1958.     as 
amended,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  COOLEY: 
H.R.  7116.  A  bin  to  amend  further  the  Fed- 
eral   Farm   Loan   Act   and   the    Farm   Credit 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJl.  7117.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  U'i  percent 
the    mulUpllcatlon    factor    for    determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  emjiloyees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  7118.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,,  approved 
March  3,  1879,  as  timended.  so  as  to  au- 
thorize wider  distribution  of  books  and  other 
special  Instruction  materials  for  the  blind, 
and  to  Increase  the  appropriations  author- 
ized for  this  purpose,  and  to  otlierwlse  im- 
prove such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  7119.  A  bin  vesting  In  th»  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jlma  Me- 
morial on  Mount  Suribachl.  Iwo  Jlma.  Vol- 
cano Islands.  Pacific  Ocean  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  7120.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  age:icles  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 
H.R.  7121.  A  bin  to  extend  wcrtlme  rates 
of  compensation  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents for  service-connected  disabilities 
Incurred  during  periods  when  Individuals 
may  be  Inducted  for  service  In  the  military 
or  naval  service  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  7122.  A  bill  to  authorize  i-he  procure- 
ment of  liability  Insurance  for  Government 
employees  using  motor  vehicles  In  the  course 
of  their  official  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H  J.  Res.  424.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United  States  to  abolish  literacy  test  quali- 
fications for  electors  in  Federal  elections;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarj'- 

H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  tax  and  property 
qualifications  for  electors  In  Federal  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H  J.  Res.  426.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     the 


United  States  to  abolish  literacy  test  quali- 
fications for  electors  in  Federal  elections;  to 
the  Comnilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Soviet  Total  War — Historic 
Mission  of  Violence  and  Deceit,"  85th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  308.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  parts  1.  2, 
and  3  of  hearings  entitled  "Communist 
Training  Operations — Communist  Activities 
and  Propaganda  Among  Youth  Groufjs";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstratior. 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  hearings 
entitled  "The  Northern  California  Dlttrlct  of 
the  Communist  Party — Structure — Objec- 
tives— Leadership";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  a  study 
entitled  "Legislative  Recommendations  by 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities— Subsequent  Action  Taken  by  Congress 
or  Executive  Agencies — A  Research  Study  by 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress";  to  the  Committee  on  Hovise 
Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  336,  88th  Congress,  2d  session, 
entitled  "Facts  on  Communism — Volume  I. 
the  Communist  Ideology";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   BATTIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  312.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
ftirther  reductions  in  tariffs  l>€  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  Res.  292.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  consultation  entitled 
"Language  as  a  Communist  Weapon";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H  Res.  293.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  testimony  of  Petr  8  Derlabin. 
former  officer  of  the  USSR's  Committee  of 
Slate  Security  (KGBi  enutied  "The  Krem- 
lin's Espionage  and  Terror  Organizations"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  294.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  staff  consultations  entitled 
"The  Ideological  Fallacies  of  Communism"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  295.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  entitled  "Commu- 
nism In  the  New  York  Area — Entertain- 
ment." 85th  Congress,  2d  session;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  consultation  with  Edward 
Hunter,  author  and  foreign  correspondent. 
entitled  "Communist  Psychological  War- 
fare— Brainwashing."  85th  Congress  2d  ses- 
sion;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  No.  119. 
86lh  Congress.  1st  session,  entitled  "Patterns 
of  Communist  Espionage";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  propose  an  imiendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  balanc- 
ing the  expenditures  and  the  Income  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADAIR: 

H  R  7123  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ta- 
kako  Coughlin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R.  7124  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Kamnan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    MOORE: 

H  R  7125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ger- 
ardo  L  Yubero,  his  wife.  Luz  Portuny  de 
Lopez,  and  their  two  minor  children,  Gerard 
Lopez  Fortuny.  and  Fernando  Lopez  For- 
tuny;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7126  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ylng- 
Kwel  Pan  i  Bingham  Y    K    Pan )    Ti-Wei  Liu 


Pan.  Kai-Tlen  Pan  and  Kai-Yu  Pan;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PELLY: 
HR.7127    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Sumitanl;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. , 

By  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  7128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlne    D.    DUes   and   his   wife.    Vasillkl    DUe«; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SHELLEY: 
H.R.  7129.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Plero 
Delia    Bordella:    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SIBAL: 
H  R.  7130.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cornish  Fel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR  7131  A  bill  fcH-  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Katarina  PezelJ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  7132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cary 
(Chow-Yuen)  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  r\ile  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

153  By  Mr  GIAIMO  Petition  of  41  con- 
stituenU  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dla- 
trict  of  Connecticut  in  support  of  HJi  3745. 
the  so-called  World  War  I  pension  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs. 

154  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Stuart  D  MenUt.  The  Senior  Reserve 
Commanders  Association.  Army  of  the 
United  States.  San  Francisco.  Calif  .  relating 
to  urging  certain  strengths  for  the  Active 
Army.  Army  Reserve  paid  drill,  and  Army 
National  Guard  paid  drill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Armed    Services. 

155  Also,  petition  of  Nathan  Wolfman. 
city  council.  Philadelphia.  P«  .  relative  to 
requesting  support  and  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed Delaware  River  Basin  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tbe  Addition  of  Electric  Generating  Facil- 
ities to  the  New  Platoniam  Production 
Reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  at  a  Cost 
of  $95  Million  Not  in  Best  Interest  of 
Ail  the  American  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C.F 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1961 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
2  weeks  ago  Congress  gave  its  final  ap- 
proval to  the  depressed  areas  bill  au- 
thorizing almost  $400  million  for  loans 
and  grants  to  revitalize  depressed  areas. 
I  supported  that  legislation  because  it 
was  for  the  national  good  as  well  as  for 
the  good  of  my  constituents.  But.  now 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  proposal 
that  Will  come  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  May  17  which,  if 
approved,  would  result  in  spending  $95 
million  of  Federal  funds — taxpayers' 
funds — that  would  further  aggravate  the 
conditions  we  are  trying  to  correct.  I 
refer  to  the  proposed  addition  of  electric 
generating  facilities  to  the  new  plutonium 
production  reactor  being  constructed  at 
Hanford.  Wash. 

The  needless  expenditure  of  this  $95 
million  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens. 
It  would  result  only  in  producing  heavily 
subsidized  electricity  by  nuclear  fuel 
which  would  be  used  to  lure  industries 
away  from  other  areas  where  there  is  a 
serious  need  for  additional  employment 
opportunities. 

Pre.sent  challenges  facing  this  Nation 
from  international  tensions  have  already 
placed  considerable  stress  on  available 
Federal  finances.  As  the  trend  seems  to 
continue  toward  the  Government  doing 
more  and  more  for  everytXKiy  and  be- 
cause greater  use  of  the  back-door 
spending  mechanism  makes  it  easier  to 
spend  tremendous  amounts  of  money,  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ur- 


gency for  every  thoughtful  Member  of 
Congress  to  evaluate  each  new  spending 
proposal  very  carefully.  There  seems  to 
be  a  serious  relaxation  of  what  ased  to 
be  considered  as  fiscal  guidelines  so  we 
should  determine  whether  such  spending 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  is  the  best 
possible  utilization  of  available  funds. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  the 
$95  million  proposal  to  add  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  to  the  new  Hanford  Plu- 
tonium production  reactor. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  House  de- 
bate in  July  1958  on  authorizing  con- 
struction of  the  Plutonium  production  re- 
actor at  Hanford.  It  was  to  cost  $145 
million,  including  $25  million  to  allow 
for  subsequent  addition  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  if  and  when  Congress 
should  authorize  it. 

There  were  clear  assurances  in  1958. 
however,  that  incorporating  convertibil- 
ity features  in  the  project  to  the  tune  of 
$25  million  would  not  commit  Congress 
to  the  actual  addition  of  electric  gener- 
ating equipment  at  some  later  date.  In 
fact,  during  debate  on  the  project,  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  said : 

I  want  to  say  and  reiterate  that  by  passage 
of  the  authorization  legislation  today  we 
shall  not  In  any  way  commit  ourselves  ever 
to  convert  the  plant. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  important 
point — there  is  absolutely  no  commit- 
ment for  Congress  to  proceed  with  add- 
ing generating  facilities  to  Hanford  now 
or  even  in  the  future  simply  because  it 
has  equipment  which  would  permit  such 
an  addition.  The  proposed  Hanford 
steamplant  can  and  should  be  consid- 
ered solely  on  its  merits  or  demerits. 

I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  elab- 
orate on  all  the  demerits  of  adding  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  to  Hanford, 
because  I,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, will  have  much  to  say  about  this 
project  in  the  next  few  days.  But,  to- 
day, I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  its  effect 
on  other  areas  and  resources  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  construc- 
tion of  the  new  production  reactor  in 


1958  to  produce  weapons  grade  pluto- 
nium and  asked  other  Members  to  sup- 
port it  also.  Ehiring  debate  on  that  bill. 
I  pointed  out  that  nothing  in  the  bill  at 
that  time — and  I  repeat  at  that  time — 
should  cau.se  the  coal  Industry  concern 
because  we  were  making  no  commit- 
ments to  add  electric  generating  facili- 
ties to  the  reactor.  Now.  however,  this 
administration  has  requested  authori- 
zation to  proceed  with  the  addition  of 
these  facilities,  and  this  should  cause 
serious  concern  to  the  coal  industry.  I 
do  not  say  this  merely  l)ecause  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  a  coal  mining 
area;  but,  rather,  because  this  major 
Industry  represents  a  vital  natural  re- 
source of  America  which  is  presently 
in  a  seriously  depressed  condition. 

The  proposal  is  to  add  about  700.000 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  to 
Hanford.  This  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
2.319.000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  based  on 
an  85-percent  load  factor.  The  load 
factor  may  seem  somewhat  high  to 
many,  but  let  me  quote  from  page  16 
of  the  ''Supplemental  Report  on  New 
Production  Reactor  Power  Plant  Eco- 
nomic Feasibility  Study"  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
dated  February  1961.  The  report 
states : 

An  NPR  maximum  annual  power  plant 
factor  of  85  percent  has  been  adopted  for 
comparison  of  NPR  plant  dependable  ca- 
pacity to  that  of  conventional  fuel-electric 
plants. 

Since  it  takes  less  than  one  pound  of 
coal  to  generate  a  kilowatt-hour  of  elec- 
tricity in  most  modern  steamplants,  the 
total  kilowatt-hours  from  the  Hanford 
steamplant  can  be  translated  into  2.- 
319.000  tons  of  coal. 

This  figure  can  also  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  man-days  of  employment  for 
miners  in  this  depressed  industry.  An 
average  of  12.12  tons  of  coal  can  be  mined 
per  man  per  day.  This  would  mean  that 
approximately  191.360  man-days  of  gain- 
ful employment  could  result  from  gen- 
erating 700.000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power  using  a  modem  fossil  fuel  steam- 
plant. 
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I  recognize  there  is  no  proposal  to  con- 
struct an  alternative  steam  facility  of 
this  size  presently  being  considered.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  the  future  power 
needs  of  the  area  require  such  an  addi- 
tional block  of  power — and  I  might  point 
out  that  the  BonneviUe  Power  Adminis- 
tration reported  in  its  1960  annual  re- 
port there  is  a  surplus  of  power  in  BPA — 
there  are  other  resources  that  can  be  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  need,  including  con- 
ventional steamplants.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  power  companies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  already  planning  for  Uie 
time  when  steam  generating  units  will  be 
required  on  their  own  systems.  For  this 
reason,  it  might  be  said  that  adding 
these  electric  generating  facilities  to 
Hanford  would  further  postpone  the  use 
of  coal-fired  stations  to  firm  up  much  of 
the  Pacific  NortJiwesfs  nonfirra  hydro- 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  criticism  I  have 
of  this  proposal  is  even  more  important 
than  the  first.  This  is  that  $95  million 
of  sorely  needed  Federal  fiaids  w  ould  be 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  aggra- 
vate conditions  which  we  have  attempted 
to  alleviate  by  enacting  the  depressed 
areas  bill.  A  serious  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time  was  to  devise  means 
to  forestall  sliifting  industrial  enter- 
prises from  one  area  to  another.  But. 
the  availability  of  such  a  large  block 
of  heavily  subsidized  power  would  be 
used  to  lure  industrial  enterprises  away 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  that 
are  in  dcsjierate  need  of  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

In  urging  that  these  generating  facil- 
ities be  added  to  the  Hanford  reactor, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
said  to  do  so  would  make  possible  the 
early  sale  of  an  additional  400.000  kilo- 
watts of  firm  industrial  power.  Such 
an  appeal  from  the  BPA  is  by  no  means 
new.    For  years  they  have  t>een  saying: 

tow-cost  hydroelectric  power  is  the  great 
drawing  card  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Ample  supplies  provide  Immediate  opportu- 
nities for  power-using  Industries. 

Now  they  want  to  use  $95  million  of 
Federal  funds — taken  primarily  from 
taxpayers  in  the  industrialized  East — to 
produce  approximately  700.000  kilowatts 
of  steam  electric  power.  Which,  by  the 
way,  would  be  the  fir  at  Federal  steam 
electric  plant  outside  the  TVA  area. 

There  was  be  no  question  but  what  this 
power  will  be  heavily  subsidized,  because 
the  various  studies  of  economic  feasi- 
bility for  this  project  indicate  significant 
items  of  economic  cost  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  consideration.     The  studies 
have  not  t)een  based  upon  the  cost  of 
producing  power  at  the  Hanford  site,  but 
rather  have  been  based  upon  the  eco- 
nomics of  merely  adding  power  to  the 
heat  source  which  will  be  finished  late 
in  1962.     As  an  example  of  the  cost  fac- 
tors which  have  been  excluded.  I  might 
point  out  that  none  of  the  capital  costs 
of    the    Plutonium    reactor    itself    are 
charged   to  power  production,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  It  would  be   impossible  to 
produce  power  without  the  heat  gener- 
ated by  the  reactor.     This  to  me,  is  just 
as   illogical   as   attempting   to   evaluate 
power    costs    in    a    conventional    plant 
based    solely   on   generating   costs   and 


excluding  the  price  which  had  ix)  be  paid 
for  the  boilers  and  other  standard  equip- 
ment required  to  produce  steam  to  turn 
the  generators. 

Furthermore,  no  portion  of  the  S25 
million  now  being  spent  for  the  convert- 
ibility features  of  the  reactor  has  been 
allocated  to  the  cost  of  power.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  admitted  elec- 
tricity could  not  be  produced  without 
such  features  and  they  serve  no  useful 
purpose  other  than  making  th€:  addition 
of  power  penerating  facilities  po.ssible. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  significant 
items  of  economic  cost  which  have  been 
excluded  from  the  economic  feasibility 
study  of  this  project,  and  there  are  oth- 
ers. But  I  think  they  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  if  power  facilitief;  are  add- 
ed, the  resultant  electricity  would  be 
heavily  subsidized,  and  could  te  used  by 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to 
entice  new  industries  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  Federal  taxes 
borne  hy  individuals  in  the  various 
States,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are 
being  asked  to  pay  almost  $7  million  to- 
ward the  cost  of  adding  electric  power 
at  Hanford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  my  devotion  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power  as  rapidly  as  im- 
proved technology  will  allow.  But,  I 
cannot— and  I  will  not— lend  my  sup- 
port to  a  project  such  as  the  one  being 
proposed  at  Hanford  that  will  only  very 
slightly,  if  at  all.  mean  substantial  ad- 
vancement in  reactor  technology.  There 
are  many  more  advantageoufi  ways  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  $95  mil- 
lion for  the  national  good  than  to  waste 
U:em  on  unnecessary  and  uneconomical 
undertakings  such  as  this. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  feel  that 
the  addition  of  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities to  the  new  production  reactor  at 
a  cost  of  $95  million  will  be  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  American 
people  and  will  have  the  effect  of  dissi- 
pating many  of  the  benefits  which  we 
hope  will  accrue  from  the  enactment  of 
the  depressed  area  law. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
search  deep  within  his  conscience  and 
answer  truthfully  whether  he  or  she 
feels  that  this  expenditure  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  is  the  best  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds. 


H.R.  6611 


apply  to  imports  from  our  neighbors, 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

Under  the  legislative  procedures,  it  was 
not  possible  to  amend  the  bill  to  except 
these  imports  from  contiguous  coim- 
tries.  Therefore.  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
oppose  this  legislation.  On  Wednesday, 
May  17.  the  House  will  vote  on  this  bill. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  this  legislation  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  substitute  bill  which  carries 
out  the  fundamental  intent  but  excepts 
imports  from  the  two  contiguous  na- 
tions, Canada  and  Mexico. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1961 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  House  considered 
H.R.  6611.  providing  for  a  temporary 
reduction  in  the  duty  free  allowance  for 
returning  American  tourists.  I  support 
the  basic  principle  of  this  legislation, 
but  I  believe  sincerely  that  it  should  not 


Relocation  of  Right  of  Way  of  Canyon 
Power  Project  Tunnel  Aqueduct,  Cal- 
ifornia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(F 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALiroBNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16, 1961 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  approval  of 
an  application  by  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco  to  relocate  a  right-of- 
way  for  the  can^.^on  power  project  tun- 
nel aqueduct  to  be  constructed  between 
OShaughnessy  Dam  at  Hetch  Hetchy 
Reservoir  in  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
the  Early  Intake  in  Stanislius  National 
Forest. 

This  approval,  pending  for  2  years 
under  the  previous  administration,  was 
accomplished  in  little  more  than  3 
months  after  the  present  administration 
took  office,  with  Secretary  Stewart  Udall 
directing  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  relocation  of  the  right-of-way  will 
save  the  city  of  San  Francisco  approxi- 
mately $1  million  in  construction  costs. 
At  the  same  time,  the  approval  bound 
the  city  to  engineering  and  esthetic  con- 
siderations which  will  guarantee  the 
preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  under 
optimum  conditions  and  maintain  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  site. 

San  Francisco  Representative  John 
F.  Shelley  maintained  close  contact  with 
the  Interior  Department  in  settlement 
of  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  conflict- 
ing interests.  Representative  Shelley 
is  widely  and  fondly  known  for  his  abil- 
ity to  negotiate  happy  conclusions  to 
troubled  situations. 

It  is  proper  that  the  Congressman's 
efforts  are  fully  appreciated  in  his  native 
city  of  San  Francisco. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  May  3, 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folloW'S: 

A  Major  Service 

For  months  it  has  been  touch  and  go  as 
to  whether  San  Francisco  would  get  the  re- 
quired Federal  permit  to  relocate  the  aque- 
duct for  Its  $21  million  canyon  power  project 
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on  the  north  side  of  Tuolumne  Canyon  In 
the  Sierra.  The  relocation  involves  a  saving 
of  $1  million  to  the  city. 

This  week,  thanks  largely  to  the  quiet  ef- 
forts of  Congressman  JoHii  F  Shelutt,  the 
permit  was  granted  Wisely,  the  permit  re- 
quires the  city  to  maintain  a  streamflow 
and  preserve  recreational  values  in  the  can- 
yon. 

We  congratulate  Congressman  Shelley  for 
performing  a  major  service  to  this  city. 


New  Saperior  California  Product  Breaks 
a  European  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  c.^LrFORNI.^ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Tuesday.  May  16.  1961 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  Cali- 
fornia is  justly  proud  of  her  great  and 
historic  vineyards  and  of  her  preemi- 
nent wine  industry.  We  produce  92 
percent  of  all  the  grapes  and  85  percent 
of  all  the  wines  produced  and  consumed 
in  our  country.  And  now  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  able,  through  science, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  production 
of  our  vintners,  and  to  produce  a  gour- 
met treasure 

A  few  weeks  ago.  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  San  Francisco,  I  made  some 
comments  on  the  new  Premier  Semil- 
lon,  a  new  California  wine,  created  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  university  and 
one    of    our    great    California    wineries. 

I  ask  consent  that  those  comments  ap- 
p)ear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rem.\rks  by  U.S.  Sia^ATOR  Thomas  H, 
KucHEL,  or  California  March  6,  1961, 
San  Francisco 

Mr  Feldman.  Dr  Amerine.  Dr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Nightingale,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  today 
California  prodvices  92  percent  of  all  the 
grapes  and  85  percent  of  all  the  wine  pro- 
duced and  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
As  for  Jobs— a  category  of  which  all  of  us 
are  particularly  conscious — our  vineyards 
and  wineries  employ,  if  seasonal  workers  are 
included,  approximately  111,000  persona. 
I  Those  figures  are  not  new  to  many  of  you. 

II  iterate  them  to  remind  you  that  the  ac- 
cbmpllshment  we  honor  today  Is  part  of 
something  vital  and  important  to  our  vital 
and  important  State.  California  and  its 
wine  Industry  have  prospered  together  for 
almost  20  decades.  It  behooves  all  of  us 
to  do  all  In  our  power  to  strengthen  that 
mutual  prosperity  in  the  decade  of  the  six- 
ties— and  the  decades  to  come. 

The  mutuality  of  California  and  Its  wine 
industry  is  due  primarily  to  three  causes. 

The   first   is    appreciation   and   utilization 
and,  perhaps.  I  might  add,  improvement,  of 
European     winemaklng     know-how.     Rather 
than   trying  to  start   from  scratch.  Califor- 
nia's early  vintners  transplanted  to  the  New 
World    not   only   the   cuttings   but   also   the 
practices  of  the  great  Old  World  wlnemak- 
ers.     And,    incidentally,    they    Included    Ar- 
menians   and    Hungarians   and    Germans   as 
well  as  Spaniards  and  Italians  and  French- 
men.    Charles   Wetmore,   who    founded   the 
Cresta  Blanca  Winery,  which  helped  develop 
and  bottle  the  great  new  wine  we  have  Just 
lasted,  was  a  prominent  enologlst  of  his  day 


who  was  commissioned  by  his  fellow  vint- 
ners in  the  early  1880's  to  sail  to  Europe 
and  buy  for  them  the  finest  European  cut- 
tings. Dr  Nelson  and  Mr  Nightingale  used 
modern  temperature  and  humidity  controls 
to  Induce  the  noble  mold  to  grow,  but  the 
Semlllon  grapes  on  which  they  induced  it 
were  handpicked  from  vines  born  80  years 
ago  in  France. 

The  second  major  reason  for  the  growth 
of  our  great  wine  industry  is  appreciation 
and  utilization  of  Intelligently  controlled  re- 
search. California  vintners  have  not  merely 
followed  their  ancestors.  Led  by  the  progres- 
sive college  of  agriculture  of  our  great  State 
university,  they  have  tried  constantly  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  yield  of  their  grapes, 
and  the  purity  as  well  as  the  taste  of  their 
wines.  When  the  vineyards  of  Europe  were 
threatened  by  the  dread  pest  of  phylloxora 
near  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  American 
roots  were  exported  to  Prance  and  Germany. 
Today,  In  one  of  the  most  Interesting  ex- 
amples of  cultural  exchange  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  the  great  vineyards  of  both  Europe 
and  California  are  stocked  identically  with 
American  roots  on  to  which  European  cut- 
tings have  been  grafted  All  three  of  the 
wines  Just  tasted — the  traditional  Cali- 
fornia Semlllon — the  world-famous  standard 
of  excellence.  Chateau  d'Yquem — and  our 
precedent-breaking  new  Premier  Semlllon — 
were  pressed  from  grapes  grown  from 
European  cuttings  grafted  to  American  root- 
stock. 

Finally,  California's  wine  Industry  was 
driven  forward  by  the  vigor  and  daring  of 
our  free-enterprise  system.  It  took  courage 
and  confidence  80  years  ago  to  nurture  help- 
less vine  seedlings  when  banking,  shipping, 
and  railroading  were  the  accepted,  safe- 
and-sane  occupations  for  growth  Investment. 
And  It  took  courage  and  confidence  5  years 
ago  for  Cresta  Blanca  to  underwrite  an 
experiment  In  applied  science  from  which 
no  Immediate  returns  could  poeslbly  be  fore- 
seen. 

There  is.  then,  a  heritage  behind  Premier 
Semlllon — not  only  the  obvious.  European- 
rooted  heritage  of  fine  winemaklng.  but 
also  the  specific  heritage  of  California's 
wine  hUtory.  And  that  heritage  and  that 
history,  I  believe,  are  more  Important  for 
what  they  portend  than  for  what  they  have 
accomplished.  This  Is  nearly  always  true  of 
a  vigorous  civilization  such  as  ours,  and  it 
should  be  true:  The  future  magnetizes  the 
present,  and  overshadows  the  past.  Only 
by  growing  can  we  remain  a  healthy  social 
order,  and  only  by  looking  ahead  can  we 
grow. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  an  accomplish- 
ment like  that  represented  by  Cresta  Blanca 
Premier  Semlllon.  Its  Importance  today  lies 
in  its  promise  for  tomorrow.  Certainly,  no 
one  is  going  to  get  rich  on  the  1,300  bottles 
a  year  that  Mr.  Nightingale  is  now  producing 
and  Mr.  Feldman  Is  now  rationing  like 
tickets  to  the  Giants'  opener  next  month. 

It  Is  a  magnificent  fact  that  production 
of  California  wine  as  represented  by  ship- 
ments last  year  set  an  alltime  record  of — 
I  may  as  well  be  precise  about  this: 
129,355.394.06  gallons.  That's  the  official 
Wine  Institute  figure,  and  I  plan  to  ask 
Roy  Taylor  who  liought  that  six-hundredths 
of  a  gallon.  That  total  is  3.92  percent 
higher  than  the  1959  figure,  which  was  it- 
self a  record. 

Two  subsidiary  facts  directly  related  to 
the  product  being  Introduced  today  are.  if 
anjrthing.  even  more  Impressive. 

Shipments  of  California  table  wine  have 
burgeoned  much  more  than  shipments  of 
all  wine.  Since  1952,  total  shipments  of 
California  wine  have  Increased  a  little  more 
than  11  percent,  while  shipments  of  table 
wine  have  risen  a  whopping  55  percent.  In 
every  year  since  1952,  table-wine  shipments 
have  been  higher  than  the  previous  year. 

Even  more  encouraging,  California's 
premium  table  wines  are  doing  best  of  all. 


Nobody  publishes  premium-wlne  as  dis- 
tinct from  popular-prlced-wine  figure*,  but 
I  have  been  able  Ut  learn  that  sales  of  pre- 
mium wines  from  1953  through  1959  in- 
creased more  than  46  percent.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  for  all  California  table  wines 
Is  around  25  percent,  so  premium  wines  are 
surging  ahead  at  nearly  double  the  rate  of  all 
table  wines. 

We  can  enjoy  this  pleasant  picture,  then: 
That  segment  of  the  California  wine  busi- 
ness which  Is  doing  best  Is  the  most  cul- 
turally Important,  the  most  promising  and 
the  most  profitable  segment — the  segment 
encompassing  premium  table  wines 

And  that  Is  the  segment  to  which  the 
new  wine  honored  here  today  belongs,  and 
which.  I  am  convinced,  it  will  materially 
bolster. 

I  wouldn't  dare  try  to  improve  on  the  de- 
scriptions of  Premier  Semlllon  presented  so 
eloquently  by  Dr  Amerlnc,  Dr  Nelson.  Mr 
Nightingale  and  Mr  Feldman.  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  superior  new 
California  product  In  effect  has  broken  a 
European  monopoly  of  one  of  the  gourmet 
treasvires  of  the  world  With  one  or  two 
minor  exceptions.  Premier  Semlllon  repre- 
sents the  development  In  and  by  California 
of  the  only  European  wine  type  not  pre- 
vloxisly  produced  successfully  outside  of 
Europe.  It  demolishes  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining bastions  of  European  winemaklng 
supjerlority. 

From  our  viewpoint,  the  elimination  of 
European  exclusiveness  In  the  production  of 
botrytlsed  wine  Is  simultaneously  an  elim- 
ination of  Just  about  the  only  unfilled 
setting  In  the  bracelet  of  great  California 
premium  wines. 

Until  the  university  and  the  Cresta  Blanca 
wlnemasters  applied  their  genius  to  the 
problem,  the  comfortably  dry  California  days 
and  pleasantly  cool  nights  in  which  we 
glory,  prevented  us  from  also  enjoying  a 
wine  of  our  own  enriched  by  the  noble  mold. 
To  unburden  ourselves  from  the  patronage 
of  the  lovers  of  Chateau  d'Yquem  and  the 
other  famous  t>otrytised  wines  of  France  and 
Germany,  we  had  to  offset  the  perfection  of 
our  climate.  That  la  quite  an  assignment. 
I  salute  the  responsible  gentlemen  for  ac- 
complishing it.  and  I  trust  It  will  be  ac- 
complished for  this  purpose  only. 

I  have  waited  throughout  this  program  for 
one  of  my  predecessors  to  tell  the  beautifully 
Ironic  story  of  an  earlier  conquest.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  saved  It  for  me  or  didn't 
do  their  homework,  but  here  it  is. 

Among  the  cuttings  Charles  Wetmore 
brought  back  from  Europe  on  the  trip  to 
which  I  have  alluded  were  some  from  the 
world  famotis  Chateau  d'Yquem  vineyard 
which  Wetmore  planted  in  his  new  acres  In 
the  Llvermore  Valley.  The  cuttings  grew  to 
vines,  and  In  1889  Wetmore  entered  a  Cali- 
fornia white  table  wine  made  from  grapes 
grown  on  those  vines  In  the  wine  Judging 
of  the  great  Paris  Exposition.  As  I  was  told 
the  story,  the  upstart  entry  from  an  un- 
known winery  In  the  unknown  wine  country 
of  California  was  a  laughing  matter  through- 
out Paris.  On  the  day  of  the  announcement 
of  the  winner,  a  single  shrouded  bottle  stood 
on  a  long  table.  The  shroud  was  removed, 
revealing — as  the  Grand  Prix  Gold  Medal 
winner — Cresta  Blanca's  Llvermore  Valley 
entry. 

To  the  chagrined  audience  of  Parlslennes. 
the  Marquis  de  Lur-Saluces,  the  owner  of 
Chateau  d'Yquem.  gallantly  made  one  of  the 
great  statements  of  wine  history. 

"The  daughter  has  excelled  the  mother," 
the  Marquis  said  of  Wetmore 's  wine. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  competing  with  a 
deceased  Marquis  who  cannot  fight  back, 
but  I  cannot  help  suggesting — after  tasting 
a  vintage  Chateau  d'Yquem  and  our  new 
Premier  Semlllon— that  this  great  California 
winery  has  done  it  again. 

In  closing,  thank  you  very  much  for  al- 
lowing me  to  take  part  In  tbls  delightful 
ceremony. 
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Commoter  and  Other  Paisenger  Services 
on  the  New  Haven  Railroad 


have  been  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1961 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  and  especially  residents  of 
Fairfield  County,  is  the  deterioration  of 
service  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
This  problem  is  an  urgent  one  to  some 
30.000  people  who  must  use  the  rail- 
road to  commute  to  their  jobs  each  day. 
The  Honorable  Abner  W  Sibal.  of  the 
Fourth  Connecticut  District,  which  em- 
braces all  of  Fairfield  County,  has  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  proposing  an  interstate  compact  in 
which  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  other 
affected  States  would  unite  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  commuter  and 
other  passenger  services  by  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  I  hope  that  Repre- 
sentative Steals  excellent  suggestion  will 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  the 
States  concerned  and  by  the  Congress, 
which  must  give  its  consent  to  the  pro- 
posed compact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sibals  biU.  H.R.  6705. 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Westport  Town  Crier  entitled  "Un- 
solved Problem."  which  comments  favor- 
ably upon  it,  following  th.ese  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.R. 
67051  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  and  other  affected  States,  to  enter 
into  a  compact  relating  to  the  taking  of 
action  to  bring   alwut  improvement  in 
commuter  and  other  passenger  services 
of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad,  and  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Be   it   enacted   by    the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given   to  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  New   York,  and 
any   other  State   affected   by   the   conunuter 
and  other  passenger  services  of  the  New  York. 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  to  enter 
into  a  compact  designed  to  aid  In  the  main- 
tenance  and    improvement   of   such  services 
of    such    railroad    In    the    States    which    are 
parties  to  such  compact,  and  such  compact, 
among  other  things — 

( 1 )  shall  provide  machinery  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  the  need  of  such  rail- 
road for  public  funds  and  the  uses  to  which 
such  funds  should  be  put; 

(2)  shall  contain  provisions  to  Insure  that 
any  public  funds  made  available  would  be 
used  to  improve  commuter  and  other  pas- 
senger services; 

(3)  shall  provide  for  financial  participa- 
tion by  each  State  which  Is  a  party  to  the 
compact:  and 

(4)  shall  provide  for  giving  the  public  a 
voice  In  the  policies  of  such  railroad  Insofar 
as  they  relate  to  commuter  and  other  pas- 
senger services. 

Sec  2  No  such  compact  shall  be  binding 
or  obligatory  on  any  party  thereto  unless  It 
shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
each  State  which  is  a  party  thereto  and  shall 


Unsolvd)  Pboblem 
Congressman  Sibal's  proposal  for  an  inter- 
state authority  as  a  further  step  toward  solu- 
tion of  the  commuter  problem  in  States 
served  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  comes  as 
a  timely  reminder  that  the  matter  of  the  New 
Haven  Is  by  no  means  finished  business. 

It  Is  true  that  the  legislatures  of  three  out 
of  four  States  have  appro%-ed  multl-mllllon- 
dollar  tax  concessions  designed  to  aid  the 
railroad.  The  commuters  have  coughed  up 
with  still  another  10-percent  fare  Increase. 
Not  only,  however,  do  a  number  of  the  other 
points  In  the  agreed-upon  program  await 
implementation,  but  the  overall  economic 
climate  assures  that  the  emergency  program 
Itself  win  not  t>e  enough. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  four-State 
emergency  project  Involved  State  aid.  which 
Is  partially  arranged  for;  commuter  contri- 
bution, which  was  first  to  come;  Federal  aid 
In  the  form  of  repeal  of  the  tax  on  passenger 
transportation,  for  which  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  shown  no  enthusiasm;  and 
a  program  of  improvement  of  service  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad,  which  is  hardly  visible 
as  yet. 

Even  these,  however,  do  not  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  Thanks  largely  to  the 
system  of  superhighways  that  has  been  de- 
veloped— and  is  still  being  developed— the 
New  Haven's  freight  revenues  are  not  likely 
to  rise  to  the  former  level.  Even  with  the 
tax  concessions.  It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that 
carrying  commuters  is  not,  per  se,  a  losing 
proposition.  This  combination  can  only 
mean  continued  financial  distress  for  the 
railroad  and  continued  pressure  on  commu- 
ter service. 

It  was  ail  to  the  good  that  our  lawmakers, 
finally  and  belatedly,  stepped  in  and  per- 
lormed  an  emergency  bailout  for  the  New- 
Haven.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  they  did 
so  without  adequate  background  Information 
and  with  no  real  plan  for  the  future.  They 
failed  entirely  to  answer  the  really  basic 
questions:  Will  It  be  possible  to  continue 
commuter  operations  under  private  manage- 
ment, or  should  the  public  take  a  hand?  Is 
the  present  operating  management  ade- 
quate? How  feasible  are  plans  for  complete 
operating  reorganization,  such  as  the  Bald- 
win-Towers proposal? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
must  be  answered.  The  time  to  look  for 
those  answers  Is  now,  not  when  the  next 
severe  crisis  raises  Its  ugly  head.  Connecti- 
cut has  suffered  from  Ex-Governor  Riblcoff's 
6-year  neglect  of  this  problem.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  freshman  Congres-sman 
■  Sibal  urging  a  look  ahead.  He  deserves  the 
legislatures  support. 


Zeal   for   Freedom 
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HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1961 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  address  I 
delivered  on  May  1  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  at  an 
extraordinary  Americanism  Day  rally  of 
northeastern  Oklahoma  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  in  Skelly 
Stadium.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  In- 
tercounty  Council  of   Civitan   Interna- 


tional, which  includes  four  clubs  in 
Tulsa,  and  one  each  in  Sand  Springs, 
and  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Zeal    for    Freedom 

(By  Senator  Mike  Monbonet,  of  Oklahoma) 
Wiiat  a  great  honor  It  is  to  be  here  today, 
to  t>e  chosen  to  address  this  huge  Civitan 
Americanism  I>ay  program  welcoming  36  new 
citizens,  to  be  a  part  of  the  answer  of  the 
freedom-loving  citizens  of  Oidahoma,  of 
America,  and  of  the  world  to  the  challenge 
of  the  Soviet  conspiracy  on  this  May  Day. 
I  want  to  thank  the  sU  Civitan  clubs  who 
launched  this  Americanism  Day  observance, 
in  a  new  dimension,  with  thousands  of  stu- 
dents participating. 

Years  ago  Americans  stood  Idly  by  as  the 
wobblles,  the  psychopaths,  the  unbalanced 
and  the  hard  core  Communists  observed  May 
Day  as  a  day  dedicated  to  the  propagation 
of  communism,  and  Its  fellow-travelers 
marched  In  regimented  style  attempting  to 
show  worldwide  adherence  to  their  slave- 
state  system. 

Today  the  answer  of  the  free  world  to  this 
challenge  of  captives  of  communism  gives 
ringing  proof  of  the  vitality  and  dedication 
of  free  men  around  the  world.  Students 
participating  today  from  23  public  high 
schools  and  4  parochial  schools  give  a  new 
and  strong  emphasis  to  America's  answer. 

I  am  thankful  that  Civitan  International 
here  In  northeastern  Oklahoma  has  planned 
full  participation  of  our  young  Americans  in 
this  day.  The  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  International  Association  of 
Police  Chiefs,  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  the  National  Conference  of  Bar 
Presidents,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Rotary,  Klwanis.  Lions  In- 
ternational, and  dozens  of  other  national  and 
local  organizations  Join  with  Civitan  Inter- 
national to  today  dedicate  themselves  to  an 
American  offensive  against  this  seizure  of 
May  Day  as  a  day  dedicated  to  communism. 
It  is  fitting  indeed  that  instead  of  per- 
mitting this  seizure  through  al>dlcation  of 
Democratic  zeal  in  our  system,  that  we  make 
It  our  day  of  observance  of  the  power,  dig- 
nity, and  moral  strength,  a  day  dedicated  to 
our  belief  in  the  eternal  and  undying  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  order. 

Two  Presidents  have  marked  May  1  pre- 
viously as  Americanism  Day,  by  proclama- 
tion. Last  month.  President  Kennedy  did 
likewise. 

DEMOCRACY   CHALLENGES   FALSE  DOCTRINES 

More  than  40.000  celebrations  were  held 
as  the  United  States  last  year  observed  this 
law  day  of  dedication  to  the  eternal  verities 
of  individual  freedoms  guaranteed  by  law. 
Each  year  the  national  Impact  of  a  resurgent 
democracy  challenging  the  false  doctrines  of 
communism  grows  as  America's  answer  to 
the  slavery  of  the  mind,  the  body  and  the 
spirit  that  holds  captive  one-third  of  the 
world's  population. 

Today  here  In  Tulsa,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  entire  Nation,  we  observe  this  day 
as  a  militant  answer  of  America's  youth,  of 
Its  adults,  and  of  Its  new  American  citizens 
receiving  their  rights  of  citizenship — there 
were  364  new  citizens  in  Oklahoma  last 
year — and  as  a  day  of  militant  free  men  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  our  birthright  for  the 
chains  of  dictatorial  rule  over  every  facet  of 
our  dally  life. 

These  priceless  freedoms  to  walk  erect  in 
dignity  as  Individuals  Instead  of  pawns  of 
an  all-powerful  state  did  not  come  to  our 
forefathers  on  a  silver  platter.  They  did  not 
come  In  ease  or  complacency  as  a  casual  gift 
nor  as  the  answer  to  a  frlvolovis  wish.  They 
came  t>ecause  men  and  women  chose  to  risk 
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death  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  Imprison- 
ment of  their  minds  and  spirit*  by  alien 
control  that  could  bend  them  to  their  will 
or  force  their  compliance  to  the  goals  of  the 
chosen  few  In  the  privy  council  or  the 
Kremlin. 

Today  in  Red  Square  in  Moscow  and  in  the 
dozens  of  captive  satellite  countries  overrun 
by  communism  the  youth  of  those  nations 
march  In  regimentation  to  the  pageantry  of 
their  system.  Massive  propaganda  efforts, 
worldwide  in  their  scope,  attempt  to  portray 
this  ptigeantry  of  flags,  of  armed  might,  of 
massed  marching  as  the  wave  of  the  future 
in  the  world  contest  In  which  freedom  every- 
where Is  challenged. 

With  the  powers  to  command  compliance, 
with  a  state-owned  press,  with  the  sup- 
pression of  all  avenues  of  open  and  free  crit- 
icism or  thought,  this  ominous  wave  of 
massed  millions  seeks  to  convince  the  under- 
privileged billion  people  of  the  new  nations 
that  communism  is  so  militant,  so  vigorous, 
so  overwhelming  In  Its  zeal  and  missionary 
spirit  that  the  old-fashioned  freedom  of  de- 
mocracy will  fall  before  the  loud  blasts  of  its 
shrill  and  screaming  trumpets. 

But  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
Soviet  system  that  masks  the  ugly  treachery 
of  conspiracy  and  contempt  falls  to  realize 
the  span  of  nearly  3  centuries  that  gave 
deep  root  and  substance  to  the  democracy 
and  freedoms  that  are  our  priceless  heritage. 

mONTTER    NO    PICNIC 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  that  the  Pilgrims 
took  to  carve  out  a  place  for  religious  free- 
dom on  our  continent.  It  was  no  accident 
that  we  transplanted  the  Magna  Carta  Into 
the  soil  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  no  picnic  to  transform  a 
hoetile  frontier  Into  a  homeland  for  patriots 
who  loved  their  God,  revered  the  law  and 
were  willing  to  die  rather  than  submit  to 
any  government  that  was  not  of  their  own 
choosing.  Their  right  to  freedom  under  laws 
of  their  own  making  took  precedence  over 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  of  power  or  of 
prestige.  Next  only  to  the  love  of  family, 
for  whom  they  sought  this  freedom  In  per- 
petuity, was  their  love  of  America  and  the 
hope  it  held  for  liberty  for  all  mankind. 

It  was  this  torch  of  freedom  that  was 
passed  on  to  much  of  the  world  as  It  existed 
then.  It  was  this  spark  of  democratic  zeal 
that  swept  away  the  long-established  dynas- 
ties that  had  long  ruled  the  Western  World 
by  divine  right  of  kings.  Thus  It  was  Ameri- 
can Ideals  of  liberty  that  set  the  course  for 
dozens  of  other  nations  to  achieve  their 
freedom. 

Eight  wars,  from  the  Revolutionary  War  of 
1776  to  the  Korean  war  of  1950.  have  been 
waged  to  preserve  the  freedoms  of  man.  In 
America  and  around  the  world,  the  blood 
and  resources  of  this  Nation  have  been  spent 
that  all  manner  of  men  could  hope  for  a 
way  of  life  of  brotherhood  in  equality  in- 
stead of  slave  and  master. 

Yet  growing  out  of  the  rubble  and  ruin  of 
two  World  Wars  has  come  a  new  virus  of 
totalitarian  dictatorship  that  Is  threatening 
to  quench  the  light  of  liberty  and  hope  that 
was  lighted  over  the  years  at  such  cost  in  life 
and  property. 

Today  by  subversion,  conquest,  and  revo- 
lution this  mighty  force  seeks  to  expand  Its 
system  to  the  very  shores  of  our  continent. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  world's  people  today 
are  under  its  ironclad  rule  as  it  reaches  now 
westward  for  still  more  power. 

It  wears  many  faces  and  speaks  with  many 
voices.  Its  methods  are  ever-changing  but 
its  motives  never  change.  Purporting  to  end 
colonial  power,  it  actually  (but  secretly) 
seeks  to  build  up  the  most  ruthless  colonial 
empire  ever  known.  Falsely  speaking  for 
freedom,  it  woos  the  newly  Independent 
nations  int-D  a  new  and  viciously  captive 
state.  Propagandizing  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament. It  seeks  under  this  false  cover  to 
subvert  new  millions  to  Iron  curtain  power. 


WAB    IS    INVISIBL.Z 

It  Is  a  war  of  new  dimensions  that  we  face, 
not  a  war  wherein  the  brave  and  the  bold  can 
face  on  the  battlefield  the  enemy  of  freedom. 
Prom  5.000  miles  away  through  outer  space  Is 
the  ever-present  threat  of  total  war  of  anni- 
hilation by  ICBM.  One  hundred  divisions, 
mobilized  on  two  continents,  add  more 
threats  to  their  so-called  "peticeful  expan- 
sion" of  the  Communist  philosophy.  Black- 
mall,  espionage,  agents  provocateur,  volun- 
teers, and  military  training  missions  add  to 
the  underground  methods  by  which  expan- 
sion of  the  system  Is  forced  on  the  unwary 
or  the  weak  nations  that  fall  In  the  path  of 
their  desires.  It  Is  an  Invisible  war  In  which 
the  outstretched  hand  Is  In  reality  the 
mailed  fist.  May  Day  In  the  Communist 
world  is  the  pageant  of  Its  method  of  exploi- 
tation and  expansion  of  Its  system. 

Never  underestimate  the  dedication  and 
zeal  of  the  Communists  for  their  cause. 

That  is  why  this  huge  rally  of  Tulsa's 
youth  today  Is  important.  We  must  show 
ourselves  and  the  world  that  the  missionary 
zeal  and  dedication  that  we  have  for  our 
system  of  democracy  and  freedom  Is  greater 
than  their  zest  for  and  belief  In  their  slave- 
state  system.  That  Is  why  we  must  on  this 
day  have  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  our  heritage  than  can 
be  lathered  Into  the  pageantry  In  Red 
Square.  Moscow — or  in  Peiplng  or  Budapest 
or  Prague  or  Warsaw.  We  must  have  It 
because  we  know  and  understand  the  great 
difference  between  o\xi  two  systems. 

In  the  kind  of  war  that  we  face,  hot  or 
cold,  we  must  understand  that  our  en- 
thusiasm for  our  system  must  be  more  sus- 
tained, more  enduring,  more  vigorous  and 
more  intelligently  directed  than  the  Com- 
munists can  muster  from  their  regimented 
captive  peoples.  If  we  do  not  have  this 
sustained  sense  of  enthusiasm  against  all 
obstacles,  we  may  lose  the  conflict  In  the 
yef  's  to  come. 

There  are  times,  as  we  face  them  now, 
when  the  tide  of  battle  In  the  Invisible  war 
seems  to  run  against  us  and  the  course  of 
freedom  everywhere.  These  are  merely  In- 
dividual battles,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
enduring  and  lasting  conflict  that  may  go 
on  for  decades  before  this  threat  of  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  world  will  be 
ended. 

RUSSIANS   NOT    10   TTET  TAIX 

We  would  make  great  errors  If  we  sud- 
denly decided  that  the  Russian  Communists 
have  grown  10  feet  tall,  or  that  their 
achievement  of  a  man  In  space  marked  the 
flnal  decision  In  the  conflict.  They  have 
their  failures,  too,  although  a  controlled 
press  can  hide  their  failures  while  we  tell 
the  wprld  of  all  our  actions,  good  or  bod. 

In  such  conflict,  whether  In  actual  brush 
war  as  In  Laos  today,  or  In  Cuba,  the  for- 
tunes may  go  temporarily  against  us.  These 
reversals  must  not  be  a  time  for  despair  or 
a  signal  to  weaken  us  in  our  purpose.  They 
signal  instead  a  time  for  reexamination  of 
the  broad  scope  of  the  conflict  and  of  ita 
ever-changing  course.  They  should  inspire 
Americans  every^'here  to  new  vigor  and  new 
determination  to  build  our  strength  and 
our  determination  to  carry  on  to  a  flnal 
victory. 

Russians  and  their  captives  are  of  the 
oriental  mind.  Time  means  little  to  them 
as  they  calculate  the  Impatience  of  the 
Western  World.  If  a  score  of  years  flnds  them 
ahead  of  where  they  are  today — they  mark  it 
as  a  victory  of  great  Importance.  They  hof)e 
that  because  of  the  Impatience  of  America 
and  our  Western  allies,  they  can  wear  us  out 
as  we  weary  of  the  continuous  tensions  and 
conflict.  Sustained,  determined,  steadfast 
we  must  be  In  order  not  to  fall  victims  of 
the  fatigue  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  cold 
war  fortunes. 

Perhaps  we  are  facing  a  new  and  a  different 
call  to  duty  In  the  battalions  of  freedom  than 


our  forefathers  answered.  Theirs  was  a  call 
to  die  for  freedom  If  It  were  necessary.  Ours 
may  be  to  risk  dying,  but  also  to  t)0  ever  con- 
scious that  we  must  be  willing  to  think  for 
our  country,  to  understand  the  cold,  calculat- 
ing movements  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
In  every  part  of  the  world,  and  to  react  with  a 
clear,  unlmpassloned  mind  In  the  way  that 
will  best  serve  America  and  uphold  the  shield 
of  liberty  we  carry  for  most  of  the  free  world 
as  well. 

The  long,  tedious  task  of  constant  readi- 
ness to  flght  If  need  be  with  conventional 
weapons  or  with  missiles  may  be  the  duty  of 
this  generation.  But  on  top  of  this  military 
readiness  must  be  even  other  offensive  weap- 
ons in  the  field  of  winning  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  billion  of  the  world's  people  in 
the  new  and  unconm:iltted  nations.  This  bil- 
lion of  the  world's  population  will  look  either 
to  the  United  States  or  to  communism  for 
leadership  In  the  decades  to  come. 

THINK    roa    COUNTRT 

Today  some  of  them  lean  toward  commu- 
nism In  the  new  nations  of  Africa,  southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  In  L^tln  America. 
They  are  not  lost  to  the  free  world,  yet,  but 
the  siren  song  of  quick  Industrialization,  a 
better  standard  of  living,  and  world  trade 
with  the  Iron  Curtain  bloc  Is  false,  but  at- 
tractive bait  to  undeveloped  nations  emerg- 
ing from  centuries  of  colonial  rule.  What  a 
shame  It  would  t>e  In  modem  history  If  these 
people  won  their  freedom  from  one  form  of 
colonial  rule  to  exchange  it  for  a  more  ruth- 
less, vicious  colonial  system  under  the  Com- 
munist hammer  and  sickle. 

Thus,  we  must  not  only  be  prepared  to 
die  for  America  and  freedom  in  today's 
threat,  but  to  think  and  serve  In  ways  that 
win  make  it  ix>sslble  to  prevent  this  world's 
domination  by  communism,  of  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  so  often  boasts. 

This  one-third  of  the  world's  people  must 
be  permitted  to  see  the  good  and  the  bad  In 
our  system  of  democracy  by  our  acts  and 
deeds,  not  Just  our  words.  And  It  must  be 
made  possible  for  them  to  see  clearly,  with- 
out the  rose-colored  glasses  of  Communist 
propaganda,  the  acts  and  deeds,  not  Just 
words,  of  the  Kremlin  conspiracy. 

To  do  this  will  take  great  efforts,  not  on 
the  battlefield,  but  in  the  Bchoolroom,  in 
the  laboratories.  In  the  hospitals.  In  the 
mines  and  on  the  farms  of  the  farflung 
areas  of  the  continents  were  these  billion 
p>eople  live.  We.  with  our  science  and  our 
feeling  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  must  find 
ways  to  show  the  true  and  kindly  face,  the 
humanitarian  face,  of  Uncle  Sam.  We  must 
show  that,  while  our  flst  Is  a  strong  shield 
of  freedom,  the  hand  Is  open  In  friendship 
and  In  cooperation  for  their  chance  to  de- 
velop a  prosperous,  progressive  freedom- 
loving  democracy  where  man  Is  the  master 
of  his  own  destiny,  the  author  of  his  own 
scheme  of  business,  the  owner  of  his  own 
enterprise,  and  the  one  who  can  maJce  his 
own  decisions  Instead  of  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  a  foreign  master. 

SHOW  BT  DEXDS  OV%  LOTALTT 

We  must  show  them  by  deeds,  not  words, 
that  we  on  the  freedom  side  of  the  world 
seek  friends  and  partners,  not  slaves  or 
automatons  carrying  out  the  orders  of  dis- 
tant masters. 

By  unlocking  the  secrets  of  nature 
through  atomic  research  In  health,  engi- 
neering, and  peaceful  power,  by  transform- 
ing the  salty  waters  of  the  seas  surrounding 
desert  lands  Into  vast  sources  of  usable  Ir- 
rigation water,  by  engineering  and  by  educa- 
tion, we  can  with  the  perseverance,  patience 
and  endurance  that  the  conflict  requires.  In 
God's  good  time  roll  back  the  Iron  Curtain 
so  that  democracy  and  freedom  will  again 
take  the  offensive. 

And  in  so  doing,  by  our  concern  for  the 
freedom  and  development  of  all  manner  of 
men,   we   earn  anew  for  centuries  to  come 
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the  right  to  be  known  as  the  defender  of 
man's  precious  freedoms  and  the  friend  who 
helped  a  billion  of  the  world's  underpriv- 
ileged people  to  flnd  their  way  Into  the  20th 
century. 


Mattachosetts  Laada  NatioDal  Command- 
er John  E.  Erickton,  Veteran  of  World 
War  I,  U.SJL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  part  of  my  remarks  de- 
livered at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  John  E. 
Erickson,  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts  in  the  town  hall 
in  Stoneham,  Mass.,  on  Sunday  evening, 
May  14,  1961.  Department  Commander 
Edwin  Hayden  Lombard  was  toastmaster 
of  the  evening: 

Rfmasks  or  THE  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Lanx, 
or  Massachusetts 

Greetings,  In  my  travels — from  barracks 
to  barracks — I  have  noticed  a  special  spirit 
that  distinguishes  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  of  the  UJ8.A.,  from  other  veterans'  groups 

Like  them,  we  are  united  by  shared 
memories 

And  we  have  our  own  legislative  program. 

But  more  Important  than  these — In  some 
respects — are  the  strong  social  ties  that 
transform   comradeship  into  friendship. 

This  closer  relationship  Is  evidenced  by  the 
warm  welcome  that  we  give  to  our  national 
commander,  John  E.  Erickson.  here  in  the 
hometown  of  Department  Cc«nmander  Edwin 
H.  Lombard. 

Stoneham  sent  many  volunteers  to  serve 
with  the  famous  26th  Yankee  DlvUlon.  That 
was  one  of  the  first  to  flght  In  1017.  and 
earned  one  of  the  best  combat  records  In 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Stoneham  has  a  long  tradition  of  service 
for  freedom,  beginning  with  the  farmers  and 
tradesmen  who  fought  a  short  distance  from 
here,  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington. 

This  area  is  rich  In  patriotic  traditions. 

That  spirit  was  exemplifled  on  May  5 
of  this  year.  Our  neighbor  from  Derry, 
N.H.,  less  than  40  miles  north  of  Stoneham. 
became  the  world's  first  true  astronaut  as  he 
operated  the  manual  controls  of  the  space 
capsule  named  "Freedom  7"  115  miles  above 
the  earth. 

What  Inspired  Comdr.  Alan  B  Shepard,  Jr., 
with  pioneering  courage? 

It  was  the  example  of  his  parents  and  his 
community. 

His  father  served  In  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

In  the  years  between  and  since,  he  made 
It  a  dally  custom  to  fiy  the  American  flag 
outside  his  home,  and  outside  his  downtown 
business  office. 

His  son  grew  up  as  a  participant  In  this 
moving  ritual.  Patriotic  reverence  for  the 
flag,  and  the  Ideals  that  It  symbolizes, 
developed  the  courage  and  the  faith  In  free- 
dom that  we  admire  In  Commander  Shepard. 

As  veterans  of  World  War  I.  we  feel  that 
we  are  related  In  spirit  to  this  brave  young 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Our  active  service  ended  long  ago  but  from 
that  experience  we  learned  a  continuing 
devotion   to   what   Is   best   for   our   country. 


There  are  some  people  with  no  faith  In 
anything  but  themselves  who  seize  upon 
the  slightest  pretext  to  discredit  the  vet- 
erans and  the  organizations  that  represent 
them. 

It  was  our  turn  to  be  the  target  a  short 
time  ago  when  some  newspapers  carried 
the  report  that  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
had  spent  over  $200,000  In  lobbying  for  a 
separate  monthly  pension  for  all  veterans  of 
the  First  World  War.  This  made  us  out  to 
be  "Mr.  Big"  among  all  the  lobbies. 

Our  guest  of  honor.  National  Commander 
Erickson,  promptly  exposed  the  false  charge 
that  our  organization  had  spent  more  money 
on  lobbying  efforts  in  1960.  than  any  other 
of  the  283  groups  who  must  repwirt  on  these 
activities  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  only  spent 
$31,000,  Including  items  that  did  not  have  to 
be  reported,  such  as  the  purchase  of  office 
equipment  and  miscellaneous  outlays. 

We  knew  that  our  organization  was  grow- 
ing rapidly,  but  we  also  knew  that  it  was 
not  so  prosperous  that  It  could  spend  more 
money  on  influencing  legislation  than  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  for 
example,  or  any  of  the  other  powerful 
lobbies. 

Although  the  truth  Is  that  we  spent 
$31,000  Instead  of  $200,000  for  this  purpose, 
the  charge  that  was  subsequently  disproved 
shows  that  some  people  on  the  outside  are 
Jumping  the  gun  and  are  apprehensive  about 
the  actual  progress  we  are  making. 

For  this  growth  we  give  credit  to  the  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Commander  John  E. 
Erickson. 

Last  year  we  had  a  membership  of  170,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  total  will  pass  the 
200,000  mark,  by  the  time  of  the  national 
convention  In  September. 

In  the  name  of  the  67  barracks  In  Massa- 
chusetts with  returns  still  coming  In  we 
thank  our  national  commander  for  his  hard 
work  and  his  success  In  building  up  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 

I  think  that  some  of  his  ancestors  must 
have  come  from  Massachusetts,  because 
Commander  Erickson  typifies  the  patriot-' 
ism,  the  courage,  and  the  determination  of 
the  Massachusetts  officer  of  World  War  I 
who  gave  us  this  battle  cry:  "The  command 
is  'Forward'." 


Community  Development  Key  to 
Economic  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  strong 
economy  provides  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  dynamic  social,  F>oliti- 
cal,  and  military  structure  to  serve  and 
protect  the  Nation. 

This  involves: 

Strengthening  of  our  free  enterprise 
system ; 

Smoothing  out  lines  of  cooperation  be- 
tween local-State-Federal  governments 
and  free  enterprise,  in  creating  jobs  and 
producing  commodities  for  progress; 

Putting  more  'muscle"  into  our  na- 
tional defense; 

Fulfilling  the  human  needs  of  our 
people. 

In  creating  such  machinery  to  meet 
challenges  to  our  security  and  progress. 
we  must  not  overlook  the  ix>tentials  of 


effective  leadership  and  support  at  the 
community  level. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  publish 
an  article  in  the  County  Officer  entitled 
"Community  Development — Key  to  Eco- 
nomic Progress."  The  article  reflects 
upon  the  ways  in  which  community  ac- 
tion can  strengthen  our  overall  econ- 
omy. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT^KeY    TO 

Economic  Peogress 

(By    the   Honorable    Alexander   Wiley,   VS. 

Senator  from  Wisconsin) 

(Whether  you  are  a  prosperous  county, 
merely  interested  in  increasing  the  economic 
potential  you  already  have,  a  growing  county 
seeking  new  Industry,  or  a  depressed  area 
looking  for  a  push  to  get  you  off  economic 
dead  center,  this  article,  written  by  a  famous 
and  respected  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable  piece 
of  reading  you  will  do  this  year.  Senator 
Wiley,  in  this  exclusive  article  for  County 
Officer,  has  outlined  a  finely  detailed,  clearly 
marked  blueprint  for  your  county's  economic 
future.) 

The  progress  and  security  of  our  Nation 
and  its  people  depend  upon  a  strong,  dy- 
namic, forward-moving  economy.  A  good 
rate  of  economic  progress,  however,  can  be 
attained  only  by  full  utilization  of  our 
human  and  natural  resources. 

Today,  the  challenges  to  our  economic 
system  are  manifold.  Including  the  need  for: 

Maximum  emplo3mienf, 

A  good  rate  of  business.  Industrial  and 
other  commercial  activity; 

Fulfilling  the  growing  needs  of  a  fast-ex- 
panding population; 

Competing  successfully  against  the  Com- 
munist system; 

Proving  to  the  world  that  our  free  eco- 
nomic system,  operated  by  a  free  people,  can 
best  serve  a  nation  and  its  citizens. 

To  attain  these  objectives  requires  coop- 
eration among  citizens,  local  government  and 
free  enterprise,  to  creatively  tailor  plans  to 
the  needs  of  each  locality. 

By  experience,  programs  have  been  evolved 
to  provide  a  framework  of  action  within 
which  communities  can  move  ahead  to  re- 
solve economic  problems  and  to  promote 
progress.  Among  the  major  ones  are  In- 
cluded : 

Encouraging  greater  industrial  develop- 
ment  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas: 

Creating  a  better  climate  of  opportunity 
for  Job-creating  businesses — large  and  small; 

Expanding  rural  development  programs, 
particularly  In  areas  of  chronically  low  in- 
come; 

Exploring  for  new  economic  opportunities, 
such  as  promoting  tourism,  to  bolster  local 
economies. 

Other  efforts  for  maximum  utilization  of 
natural  and  human  resources  to  serve  our 
people  are  also  needed. 

Local-State  Interests — working  with,  and 
utilizing  services  provided  by,  Federal  agen- 
cies— also  can  serve  to  promote  progress  in 
these  areas  of  economic  activity. 

sprRRiNG  industrial  progress 

Now.  what  can  be  done,  for  example,  to 
spur  Industrial  progress?  This  can  be  ac- 
complished In  two  ways: 

(1)    By  attracting  new  Industries: 

A  community  development  committee  can 
be  formed  to : 

Determine  quantity  and  skills  of  available 
workers; 

Study  economic  trends  In  area; 

Determine  likely  Industrial  prospects; 

Survey  local  market  needs  and  oppor* 
tunlties; 
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Enlist  assistance  of  State  engineering 
BChools,  bureaus  of  business  research,  etc., 
to  assist  In  specific  technical  problems; 

Discover  why  In  the  past,  industry  may 
tiave  failed,  or  moved  away; 

Survey  locally  available  natural  resourcea 
and  Industrial  potential; 

Set  up  clearinghouse  of  Information  on 
sources  of  venture  capital; 

Examine  and  utilize  applicable  methods  of 
successful  Industrial  expansion  programs  of 
other  communities; 

Determine  needed  civic  Improvements.  1  e., 
traffic  arteries,  store  fronts,  garbage  disposal, 
street  paving,  etc. 

Enlist  assistance  of  Office  of  Area  Devel- 
opment of  the  Dep>artment  of  Commerce 
and  the  Business  and  Defense  Administra- 
tion; 

Review  and,  as  pxDsslble.  favorably  adjust 
tax  system  and  or  other  local  government 
Ber vices. 

Having  made  these  determinations,  proj- 
ects to  remedy  weaknesses  should  be  com- 
menced and  publication  and  promotion  of 
area's  advantages  should  be  undertaken. 
Additional  steps  may  Include:  developing 
and  reserving  for  industry  suitable  indus- 
trial sites;  modernizing  old  Industrial  fa- 
cilities, and  building  new  ones.  Financing 
for  such  efforts  can  be  raised  by  contribu- 
tions or  floating  bonds. 

(2)    To  expand  existing  industry: 

Steps  include  efforts  to: 

Find  sources  of  business  expansion  loans 
(banks,  individuals,  insurance  companies, 
the  Small  Business  Administration); 

Initiate  local  business  and  Industry  Im- 
provement clinics  with  assistance  of  local 
trade  associations,  government  field  officers, 
university  engineering  and  business  schools; 

Render  where  possible,  or  suggest  special- 
ists to  render,  market  and  product  develop- 
ment assistance. 

The  Office  of  Area  Development  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  provides  technical 
services  to  States  and  local  commimitles; 
Issues  publications  on  area  development 
problems,  and  assists  States  and  local  groups 
to: 

Create  new  Industrial  diversification; 

Acquire  and  prepare  land  for  industrial 
tise; 

Organize   Industrial   districts; 

Develop  new  products; 

Locat*  new  markets; 

Locate  Industrial  prospects; 

Help  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  sites 
for  new  branch  plants  on  plant  location 
dat^a. 

IMPROVING   THE    OUTLOOK    FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Now.  how  is  it  possible  to  brighten  the 
outlook  for  small  business?  Nationwide, 
there  are  over  46  million  enterprises,  of 
which  about  95  percent  are  in  this  category. 

To  help  meet  some  of  the  different  prob- 
lems, the  Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
vides a  number  of  services  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  local  companies  seeking  to  raise 
employment  or  economic  development  In  a 
community. 
.The  programs  include: 
'(1)    Local  development  company  loans: 

Companies  having  a  broad  base  of  owner- 
ship may  borrow  funds  to  buy  land  and 
either  build  a  new  factory  or  expand  and 
convert  an  existing  plant,  provided  the  proj- 
ect will  aid  a  small  business  concern. 

(2»    Production  assistance: 

Small  businesses  are  Invited  to  register 
their  facilities  at  the  8BA  regional  office. 
The  SBA  acta  as  a  clearinghouse  for  services 
which  small  firms  may  offer  other  small  firms 
ox  larger  firms. 
I  (3)    Research  and  development  assistance: 

Technical  assistance  Is  provided  by  SBA 
on — 

Product  research; 

New  product  potential; 

Proo-sslng  methods: 

Product  and  marketing  developments; 


New  industrial  uses  for  materials;  and 

Industrial  uses  for  £igrlcultural  products. 

Assistance  Is  also  rendered  through — 

Advice  on  problems  of  plant  location  and 
plant  space  and  undertaking  the  locating  of 
tools  or  materials  needed. 

Awarding  of  a  certificate  of  competency, 
to  the  small  business  is  a  device  to  encourage 
it  to  bid  in  competition  with  larger  firms 
for  Government  contracts. 

Management  courses,  in  conjunction  with 
local  educational  institutions. 

Management  counseling  with  SBA  regional 
office. 

Management  seminars  and  1-day  confer- 
ences. 

Publishing  information  on  available  mate- 
rials, patents,  and  "how-to"  articles. 

(4)   Financial  assistance : 

Business  loans  for  financing  on  reasonable 
terms  when  it  is  not  otherwise  available 
through  private  lending  sources; 

Disaster  loans  granted  to  aid  firms  stricken 
by  either  physical  damage  or  economic 
injury. 

In  general,  the  assistance  rendered  small 
business  emphasizes  efforts  to  aid  areas  ad- 
versely affected  by:  Unemplojrment,  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  chronic  depression,  and 
"natural"  economic  shifts. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF    SMALL     BUSINESS     "POOLS" 

The  development  of  small  business  "pools," 
also.  Is  helping  to  meet  some  problems  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  resolved,  such  as 
programs  to: 

Collect  market  and  research  information 
related  to  a  particular  Industry  for  dissem- 
ination to  participating  members  : 

Contract,  acquire  or  establish  laboratories 
and  other  facilities  for  the  conduct  of 
research; 

Prosecute  applications  for  patents  and 
render  patent  services  for  participating  mem- 
bers; as  well  as 

Negotiate  and  grant  licenses  under  patents 
held  under  Joint  programs. 

RURAL  DBVEPOPMIWT   PROGRAM 

Today.  urban-rural  communities  are 
becoming  more  closely  integrated  and  inter- 
dependent. Consequently,  greater  coopera- 
tion is  essential  to  progress.  Local  business. 
Industry,  and  services,  for  example,  may 
depend  upon  the  buying  power  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  siirroundlng  community.  The 
rural  development  program  aims  at  resolv- 
ing economic  problems  in  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  in  agriculture. 

The  general  objective  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  is  to  assist  In  remedying  low 
income  on  farms  and  disadvantaged  rural 
families. 

The  major  targets  of  the  program  Include: 

Providing  farm  families  with  information 
and  ability  to  gain  tools,  land  and  skills 
for  successful   farming; 

Education   and  Job  training; 

Health  services  and  community  sanitation: 

Expansion  of  markets  for  products  of  small 
farms,  i.e.,  new  processing  plants,  additional 
co-opw; 

Changes  In  crops  and  increased  crop  pro- 
duction; 

Forestry  and  conservation  assistance  for 
small  woodlots  and  timber  processing  enter- 
prises; 

Water   resource    development; 

Industrial  development,   etc. 

About  200  counties  in  30  States  have  been 
designated  for  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  accomplishments  achieved  have  been: 

New  businesses  and  services  activities  have 
added  nearly  18,000  full-  or  part-time  Jobs; 

Market  Improvement  projects  started; 

Soil  mapping  completed  on  farms  in  rtiral 
development  areas; 

Projects  in  health  services  reported; 

Rural  clubs  organized  In  communities,  to 
exchange  ideas  on  promoting  better  living; 


And  other  steps  that  have  improved  income 
and  farm  life. 

How  can  a  local  county  with  chronic  low- 
Income  initiate  a  rural  development  pro- 
gram? A  county  may  apply  to  the  State 
rural  development  committee.  The  com- 
mittee decides  which  counties  and  or  areas 
will  be  designated,  and  how  extensive  the 
program  will  be  in  those  areas.  Even 
though  the  county  may  not  be  designated  a 
rural  county  under  the  program.  It  can  ask 
the  State  extension  service  for  technical  as- 
sistance. It  can.  under  Its  own  fiegis.  follow 
closely  the  form  of  the  rural  development 
counties.  And.  if  the  State  rural  develop- 
ment committee  assents,  it  can  have  the 
help  of  rural  development  agents  on  specific 
problems. 

ctrrriNo   a   BiccrR   "suck"   or   thx   "tou»ist 

PIE" 

In  exploring  for  new  economic  opportu- 
nities, let's  take  a  look  at  the  development  of 
tourist  trade.  Tourism  is  one  of  the  fastest- 
developing  businesses  In  the  United  States. 
Annually,  tourists  in  this  country  spend  be- 
tween $15  and  $30  billion. 

By  developing  tourist  attractions,  a  great 
many  communities  can  cut  for  themselves 
a  larger  slice  of  this  "economic  pie." 

Overall,  tourism  benefits  not  Just  a  few. 
but  many  segments  of  the  community's 
economy,  including  services,  transportation, 
accommodations,  entertainment,  cleaning 
services,  products  such  as  sporting  equip- 
ment, souvenirs,  fashions,  etc  ,  utilities 
(power,  water,  light).  The  result:  greater 
economic  growth  and  easing  of  the  local  tnx 
burden.  A  secondary  benefit  from  tourism 
is  that  it  attracts  new  industry  through  In- 
crease in  population,  pleasant  locale  for 
plant  location,  etc. 

A  great  many  communities,  either  by  ex- 
ploiting an  existing  pxitentlal  or  even  by 
importing  one.  can  probably  turn  themselves 
into  meccns  which  will  appeal  to  tourists. 
Examples  of  attractions: 

A  good  inn,  an  historical  landmark  (battle- 
site,  churches,  mill,  etc  ); 

A  body  of  water,  an  animal  preserve; 

Hills,  mountains,  valleys,  forests  or  woods; 

Geological  formations  and  other  natural 
or  man-made  features. 

Programs  that  will  develop  tourist  trade 
Include: 

A  facelifting  program  for  unsightly  areas, 
refuse.  Junk;  paint  and  spruce  up;  encour- 
age clean,  comfortable  lodging  places  with 
well-cooked,  well-served  meals; 

Developing  or  improving  specific  tourist 
attractions;  obtain  expert  advice  in  restor- 
ing historic  structures,  draining  lakes,  etc. 

Determine  from  what  areas  to  attract 
tourists,  and  then  advertise;  enlist  cooi>era- 
tion  of  area  newspapers,  magazines,  TV  and 
radio  stations   to  help  sell  community. 

What  are  basic  tourist  habits?  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: 

Eighty  percent  travel  by  car; 

Sixty-nine  p)ercent  stay  in  motels; 

Twenty-six  percent  stay  in  hotels  and  re- 
sorts; 27  percent  with  friends  and  relatives. 
(These  add  up  to  more  than  100  percent  be- 
cause many  tourists  use  more  than  one  t3rpe 
of  acconunodatlon  on  a  trip); 

Most  tourists  take  two  vacation  trips  a 
year,  totaling  20  or  more  days; 

Seventeen  percent  go  in  the  winter;  18 
percent  in  spring;  40  percent  In  summer;  25 
percent  in  fall; 

Average  annual  expenditure  per  family  Is 
•400; 

Roughly  1  out  of  12  goes  abroad  each  year. 
The  rest  stay  in  the  United  States,  the  larg- 
est single  tourists  market  in  the  world. 

Tourist  development  protn^ams  can  be 
supported  by  private  or  business  financing; 
by  group  (chamber  of  commerce,  community 
associations,  etc  )  contributions;  or  other 
ways.  Overall  expanding  tourism  promises 
ever-greater   economic   opportunity   for   the 
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years  ahead.  Why?  Because  of  paid  and  in- 
creasingly longer  vacations,  good  roads, 
more  leisure  time  and  money,  early  retire- 
ment, more  education — all  these  portend  a 
fast-growing  opportunity  for  the  American 
to  travel. 

SUMMARY 

This,  then,  Is  a  brief  look  at  some  oppor- 
tunities to  better  utilize  our  human  and 
natural  resources  for  economic  progress. 
Our  success  is  dependent  upon  forward-look- 
ing, hard-working  creative  leadership.  In- 
cluding private  citizens,  county  officials,  civic 
leaders,  and  others.  In  facing  the  future, 
however,  I  am  confident  that — as  In  the 
past — such  high-quality  leaders  will  continue 
to  emerge  to  do  a  successful  Job  of  building 
a  stronger  economy. 


Shortage  of  Physicians  and  How  To 
SoWe  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1961 

Mr,  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkis.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  by  Dr.  Dominick  F.  MauriUo, 
entitled  "A  National  Emergency — Ways 
of  Meeting  the  Physician  Shortage."  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  this  day 
addressing  to  the  Honorable  Oren  Har- 
ris, chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  address. 

Dr.  Maurillo  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  has  headed  several 
committees  of  the  board  of  regents  in 
studying  medical  education  in  Europe 
and  has  made  several  notable  recom- 
mendations which  have  since  been 
adopted.  In  this  address,  delivered  on 
May  16,  1961,  before  the  International 
Congress  of  Surgeons  in  Chicago,  he 
makes  some  very  interesting  observa- 
tions on  medical  education  in  the  United 
States  and  suggests  ways  to  solve  the 
problem  of  physician  shortage. 

His  address  is  as  follo'v^'s: 

A  National  Emercenct — Wats  or  Mrrnwc 
THi  Phtsicxai*  Shortage 

(An  address  by  Dr.  Domlnlck  P.  Maurillo) 
For  the  past  13  years  I  have  laeen  trying 
my  best  to  prove  to  medical  educators  that 
there  really  is  a  shortage  of  doctors  in  the 
United  States  and  something  must  be  done 
about  it. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  State 
has  accepted  one  Important  suggestion  that 
was  made:  they  have  approved  medical  edu- 
cation given  in  Italy.  Switzerland.  Prance, 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  Ireland.  Now  400  to 
600  American  doctors  are  being  graduated 
every  year  from  the  Institutions  in  those 
countries.  I  was  the  chairman  of  each  of 
the  committees  which  made  the  study  of 
Eurojjean  medical  education  and  which 
made  the  recommendations  to  the  board  of 
regents. 

On  May  8.  1956.  I  gave  an  address  before 
the  150th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  in  which  I  emphasized 
the  critical  need  for  more  doctors.  The  New 
York  Times,  in  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
following  day,  quoted  important  parts  of  my 
speech  and  my  conclusions. 
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Congressman  Francis  E.  Dorn,  of  Brook- 
13m,  N.Y.,  presented  to  his  fellow  Congress- 
men the  entire  New  York  Times  editorial 
and  a  rfesum^  of  my  speech.  This  was  re- 
peated In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  recorded  in 
the   Congressional  Record. 

On  May  29,  1956.  Congressman  Dorn  Intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.R.  11518)  which  incorporated 
all  of  my  conclusions  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  part  which  suggested  that  an 
impartial,  disinterested  congressional  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  study  the  reasons 
for  the  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  United 
States.  This  bill  has  been  pigeonholed  every 
year  since  Its  introduction  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  lobbyists. 

On  March  28,  1957.  I  delivered  a  major  ad- 
dress on  the  same  subject  before  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents.  Copies  were 
sent  to  all  the  medical  college  deans  of  New 
York,  to  all  college  and  university  presidents, 
to  all  assemblymen  and  senators,  and  to  the 
Congressmen  and  two  U.S.  Senators  from 
New  York  State.  In  that  speech,  I  also 
stated  that  specialization  in  medicine  was 
getting  out  of  control  and  that  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  graduates  of  medical  colleges 
wanted  to  specialize.  I  then  suggested  that 
all  sp>ecialty  education  should  be  controlled 
by  the  medical  colleges  and  that  a  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree should  be  awarded  to  each  specialist. 

In  July  1959,  I  was  summoned  to  Washing- 
ton to  testify  in  connection  with  a  bill  con- 
cerning the  grant  of  $50  million  a  year  for 
International  health  research.  The  Congress- 
men were  alerted  by  my  talk  to  the  peril  to 
national  health  caused  by  the  shortage  of 
doctors  and  they  were  urged  to  amend  the 
bill  by  adding  $50  mUlion  a  year  for 
medical  education.  This  bill  was  kept  In 
committee  with  no  chance  of  passing. 

The  need  for  more  physicians  is  common 
knowledge  today.  Even  the  AMA  and  the 
deans  of  the  medical  colleges  admit  that  our 
country  needs  more  medical  faculty  doctors, 
more  research  doctors,  more  full-time  doc- 
tors for  our  Independent  hospital  centers, 
more  doctors  for  public  health  and  mental 
hospitals  and  for  industrial  clinics,  more 
interns  and  residents,  and — most  Impor- 
tant— more  general  practitioners  lor  our  180 
million  people.  A  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  shortage  of  doctors  would  be  35.000 
and  this  could  easily  be  stretched  to  50.(X)0. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  reason  behind  this 
critical  shortage.  Many  experts  concede  that 
the  United  States  had  enough  doctors  in 
1935  for  its  125  million  people.  You  must 
bear  In  mind  that  75  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  doctors  were  doing  general  prac- 
tice in  that  year.  Today  the  percentage  of 
doctors  doing  general  practice  is  less  than 
30  percent. 

In  1935,  77  medical  colleges  graduated 
5,183  doctors. 

In  1950.  79  medical  colleges  graduated 
6,135  doctors. 

In  1955,  82  medical  colleges  graduated 
6.845  doctors. 

In  1960,  85  medical  colleges  graduated 
7,081  doctors. 

I  mention  these  figures  to  show  that  in  a 
period  of  25  years — and  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  eight  new  medical  colleges— there 
was  an  Increase  of  only  27  percent  or  fewer 
than  1,900  doctors.  This  small.  Inadequate 
increase  does  not  compensate  for  the  more 
than  3,500  doctors  who  die  each  year. 

In  1935,  the  medical  colleges  and  other 
agencies  doing  medical  research  si>ent  about 
$1  million  of  Federal.  State,  and  private 
money;  in  1940,  about  $5  mllllor ;  in  1948. 
approximately  $90  million;  and  In  1960,  ap- 
proximately $730  million.  The  last  sum. 
$730  million.  Is  more  than  the  totail  amount 
of  money  spent  for  medical  research  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Federal  Government  gave  the  follow- 
ing amounts  to  medical  colleges  in  1060: 
Harvard.  $7,130,919;  Colimibla.  $4,427,285; 
New  York  University,  $4,772,755;   University 


of  Michigan.  $4,025,157;  the  two  New  York 
State  medical  colleges.  $2,069,087.  Each  med- 
ical college  in  the  United  States  received 
upward  of  $500,000  in  1960. 

The  figures  are  not  available,  but  I  doubt 
that  the  entire  cost  of  undergraduate  medi- 
cal education  in  the  85  medical  colleges  can 
be  more  than  $125  million  a  year. 

Should  there  exist  such  a  great  discrep- 
ancy— $730  million  for  medical  research 
versios  $125  million  for  medical  education? 
I  am  not  against  research  work  for  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
our  very  competitive  world.  Let  us  be  rea- 
sonable. We  should  not  spend  such  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  research  without  first 
producing  more  doctors.  Let  us  net  put 
the  cart  laefore  the  horse.  If  we  want  to  get 
full  value  for  the  money  spent,  we  should 
have  research  doctors  who  are  really  dedi- 
cated individuals. 

Recently  we  have  been  reading  In  the 
daily  newspapers  that  there  are  not  enough 
college  graduates  available  for  medical  edu- 
cation.    Here  is  the  record  on  this  score: 

Last  year,  the  85  medical  coUeges  selected 
about  8.100  students  from  a  list  of  more  than 
15,000  students  who  had  been  recommended 
by  the  premedical  faculty  committee  in  each 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  In  the  United 
States.  All  these  students  had  been  screened 
during  each  year  of  college  work  and  only 
those  with  the  highest  averages  were  rec- 
ommended. If  the  medical  colleges  want 
more  students,  why  don't  they  take  more 
female  students?  Why  this  discrimination? 
Why  do  females  constitute  only  5  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  medical  students?  It 
isn't  that  way  In  other  countries,  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  doctors  In  Russia  are 
females.  Why  are  more  than  2.300  Amer- 
icans studying  medicine  in  foreign  coun- 
tries? It  seems  to  me  that  the  medical  col- 
leges should  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  fine  selection  of  students  to 
choose  from.  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  more 
students  would  want  to  become  doctors  If 
some  of  the  existing  barriers  were  removed. 

Russia,  with  68  medical  colleges,  gradu- 
ates more  than  14,000  doctors  a  year.  In 
1960,  1.000  doctors  were  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Paris  Medical  College.  This  Is 
about  one-seventh  of  the  total  number  of 
doctors  who  were  graduated  from  the  85 
medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  in  the 
same  year.  Let  me  emphasize  this  point: 
these  graduates  from  the  University  of  Paris 
are  well-trained  doctors.  They  are  ready  to 
practice  immediately  after  graduation  with- 
out internship  training  and  I  would  trust 
any  one  of  them  to  do  good  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  Japanese  tried  our  system  of  medical 
education.  They  built  80  medical  colleges 
with  an  average  capacity  similar  to  ours. 
They  have  learned  their  lesson.  Today  they 
have  centralized  and  have  only  44  colleges. 
They  expect  to  have  only  40  by  1965.  Their 
doctors  are  better  trained  today  In  the  larger 
medical  centers.  Why?  Because  the  cost 
of  operating  small  medical  centers  Is  tre- 
mendous and  uneconomical. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  to  combat  this 
very  critical  shortage  of  doctors  In  the  United 
States?     I  suggest  two  practical  solutions. 

My  first  plan: 

Congress  should  pass  a  bill  at  this  1981 
session  and  Incorporate  the  following: 

(a)  Allocate  to  the  45  private  medical  col- 
leges $50  million  with  no  strings  attached 
other  than  the  guarantee  mentioned  below. 
Beginning  with  the  freshman  class  of  1962 
and  at  a  rate  of  $4,000  per  student  for  each 
of  4  years,  this  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
colleges  for  the  undergraduate  medical  ed- 
ucation of  each  additional  student  admitted 
beyond  the  total  of  the  1961  freshman  en- 
rollment. The  colleges  must  guarantee  the 
acceptance  of  3,125  students  above  their 
1961  enrollment,  otherwise  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  grant  any  research  money. 
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In   this  manner,   the   colleges   will   produce 
S.OOO  doctors  by  19e6. 

(b)  Allocate  another  $25  million  to  the 
41  State  medical  colleges  on  a  matchlng- 
plan  basis;  $3,000  of  Federal  money  for  $2,000 
of  State  money  for  each  additional  student 
admitted  beyond  the  total  of  the  1961  fresh- 
man enrollment.  Likewise,  this  is  to  begin 
with  the  1962  freshman  class.  As  for  the 
private  colleges,  no  research  money  will  be 
given  unless  additional  students  are  accepted. 

(c)  Allocate  $10  million  for  medical  schol- 
arships on  the  basis  of  need  and  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $300  and  a  maximum  of  $1,500.  This 
will  increase  the  number  of  scholarships  each 
year  by  2,500. 

(d)  Set  up  a  fund  of  $5  million  for  medi- 
cal student  aid.  This  fund  will  guarantee 
the  pa3rment  of  loans  made  to  students  by 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  and  will  pay 
the  interest  of  6  percent  on  the  loans  for 
6  years. 

This  bill  will  not  cost  more  than  $90  mil- 
lion a  year  after  1966.  In  4  years  time.  It 
will  have  produced  6.000  more  doctors  a 
year.  By  means  of  the  scholarship  and 
student-aid  plans,  it  will  stimulate  college 
students  to  enter  the  profession  of  medicine. 
This  bill  can  be  financed  from  the  money 
saved  by  the  Federal  Government  since  it 
will  not  add.  until  1966.  $1  to  the  present 
allowance  for  medical  research. 

My  second  plan: 

Congress  should  pass  a  bill  at  this  1961 
session   and    Incorporate   the   following; 

(a)  Allocate  $50  million  a  year  to  the 
86  medical  colleges  for  trisemester  under- 
graduate medical  education  in  1962.  The 
formula  .or  the  best  method  in  which  to 
divide  the  money  among  the  colleges  can 
be  worked  out  either  on  the  basis  of  student 
popuatlon.  or  on  the  size  of  the  medical 
college  or  on  the  number  of  doctors  to  be 
graduated.  This  plan  was  used  during  World 
War  II  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it 
was  successful. 

(b)  Allocate  $10  million  for  scholarship 
money  as  in  plan  I. 

(c)  Allocate  $5  million  for  student  aid  as 
in  plan  I. 

The  number  of  doctors  graduating  under 
this  plan  will  depend  on  whether  a  new 
class  is  admitted  each  semester  or  only  every 
other  semester.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  doctors  will  be 
greater  than  50  percent. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  adding  30 
medical  college  centers  with  the  capacity  to 
graduate  150  doctors  yearly  in  each  college — 
a  total  of  4.500  doctors.  The  money  required 
would  be  $14  billion  for  capital  costs  and 
between  $150  million  to  $300  million  per 
year  for  operating  expenses.  Isn't  this  a  tre- 
mendous and  fantastic  amount  of  money  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  an  additional  4.500 
doctors  a  year?  It  would  take  8  years  before 
the  first  doctor  is  graduated  Thirty  thou- 
sand doctors  will  be  needed  to  operate  the 
30  medical  centers.  By  1970,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  be  210  million. 
Where  are  the  doctors  to  come  from  who 
are  needed  to  take  care  of  that  population? 

My  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  need 
to  study  this  problem  further.  We  have 
reached  the  emergency  point.  Congress 
must  act  now  and  not  next  year.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  deans  of  the  medical  col- 
leges will  accept  the  first  plan.  At  any  rate. 
either  plan  Is  much  better  than  building  30 
more  medical  college  centers.  It  is  especially 
better  for  the  taxpayers  who  must  pay  the  bill. 


Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 
1  House  or  Representatives. 

'  Washington.  DC.  May  16,  1961. 

Hon  Oren  Harris, 

CtyaiTvnan,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

I      Committee.    House    of    Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:   I  have  the  pleasure 

of  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  an  address 


by  Dr.  Domlnlck  F  Maurillo.  which  he  de- 
livered today  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Surgeons  now  being  held  In  Chicago.  The 
title  of  his  address  is  "A  National  Emer- 
gency— Ways  of  Meeting  the  Physician 
Shortage." 

Dr.  Maurillo  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
Interested  in  the  field  of  medical  education 
and  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States. 

His  address  contains  some  very  interesting 
Information  on  the  problem,  as  well  as  sta- 
tistics explaining  the  critical  shortage.  In 
particular,  however,  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  his  proposals  to  Congress,  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  page  5  of  his  address 
and  continuing  until  the  end. 

I  shall  appreciate  having  your  comments 
regarding  his  proposals.  Do  you  think  that 
legislation  along  the  lines  he  suggests  should 
be  Introduced?  Is  there  such  legislation  be- 
fore your  committee  now?  Do  you  have  any 
other  suggestions  or  ideas  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Maurlllos  letter  and  the  proposals  he 
makes?  I  feel  that  this  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem which  should  not  be  Ignored  or  neg- 
lected. Your  views  in  the  matter  will  be  of 
prime  importance  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Victor  L.  Antuso, 
Member  of  Congress. 


H.R.  591  Prohibiti  Unjust  Discrttnina- 
tioQ  io  Employment  Because  of  A^e 
and  Should  Be  Enacted  Into  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  years  legislation  was 
introduced  in  Congress  in  an  effort  to 
assist  older  persons  in  securing  employ- 
ment. The  subject  of  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  persons  over  40 
years  of  age  has  become  a  problem  of  na- 
tional importance  and  concern. 

During  the  85th  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  prohibit  unjust  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  age.  The  bill 
was  reintroduced  in  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses  and  is  now  known  as  H.R. 
591.  It  is  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Because  of  the  widespread  reluctance 
to  employ  persons  over  40  years  of  age, 
4  years  ago  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  of  which  I  am  a  member  launched 
a  spirited  and  determined  campaign  to 
awaken  this  Nation  to  the  imperative 
need  for  promoting  a  more  rational  at- 
titude toward  our  aging  population. 

The  Eagles'  campaign  known  as  "Jobs 
after  40"  is  directed  by  the  Grand  Aerie 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  and  is 
participated  in  by  all  lodges  in  the 
United  States  commonly  referred  to  as 
local  aeries.  My  membership  is  main- 
tained in  Aerie  No.  286  in  my  hometown 
of  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  long  and  proud  history  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  is  replete  with 
the  organization's  dedicated  efforts  to 
improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 


Americans  and  in  particular  the  Nation's 
wage  earners  and  their  families. 

Such  legislative  milestones  as  Amer- 
ica's first  workmen's  compensation  law 
in  1908  and  the  first  mother's  pension 
law  in  1911  were  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  efforts  of  the  FYaternal  Order  of 
Eagles.  The  organization  also  played  a 
leading  role  in  advocating  enactment  in 
1923  of  the  old-age  pension  law  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1935  with  its  sub- 
sequent amendments  extending  coverage 
and  increasing  benefits. 

It  was  due  to  the  widespread  effect  of 
the  "Jobs  after  40"  campaign  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  that  public 
attention  was  focused  on  the  compelling 
need  for  legislation  prohibiting  unjust 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
age.  Pour  years  ago,  as  a  result  of 
studying  the  facts  and  figures  presented 
on  the  subject  I  was  convinced  of  the 
need  of  legislation  and  sponsored  my 
first  bill  in  the  85th  Congress. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  through 
the  Eagle  magazine  has  continued  to 
keep  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  to  end  the 
existing  unjust  discrimination  in  the 
employment  of  persons  over  40  years  of 
age. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  term  'old 
age, "  but  we  would  do  well  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  term  'economic  old 
age."  It  is  not  a  new  term,  merely  one 
that  has  received  very  little  attention. 
By  "economic  old  age,"  I  mean  the  prob- 
lem a  worker  faces  when  he  passes  his 
40th  birthday,  and  for  some  reason  has 
to  seek  employment.  Unfortunately  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  many  em- 
ployers judge  a  man's  ability  not  by  his 
previous  work  experience,  or  his  capabil- 
ity, or  his  desire  to  work,  but  by  his 
chronological  age. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  show- 
ing the  shortsightedness  of  this  type  of 
thinking.  "Various  groups  and  individ- 
uals have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
problem  of  economic  old  age  The  Con- 
gress has  held  hearings  on  the  problems 
of  the  aged,  and  the  effects  of  continued 
unemployment  upon  the  older  worker. 
Recently  several  States  have  enacted 
legislation  to  prevent  job  discrimination 
caused  by  age.  We  cannot,  however,  ex- 
pect the  State  governments  and  private 
businesses  to  £u;t  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment merely  talks  piously  about  the 
problem  and  fails  to  act.  I  feel  that  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Congress  demon- 
strate in  an  affirmative  manner  their 
interest  in  this  problem. 

For  that  reason  I  am  appealing  for 
action  on  H.R.  591.  My  bill  H.R.  591 
entitled  the  "National  Act  Against  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment"  would 
eliminate  age  discrimination  for  all  of 
the  Nation's  employees  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
It  is  fully  realized  that  H.R.  591  will  not 
be  a  panacea  for  all  situations  where 
unjust  discrimination  because  of  age 
exists.  We  can.  however,  by  enacting 
H.R.  591,  make  great  strides  toward  com- 
bating this  wasteful  practice. 

It  is  my  belief  that  my  bill  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  the  Congress, 
because  I  would  safely  venture  to  guess 
that  the  great  majority  of  us  would  be 
considered  to  be  economically  old.    Yet 
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I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  feel  that  be- 
cause we  have  celebrated  a  40th  birthday 
we  are  Incapable  of  serving  our  constitu- 
ents and  our  Nation.  If  political  old  age 
and  economic  old  age  were  synonymous 
this  great  body  would  be  sadly  depleted. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  middle-aged  worker  with  children 
still  in  school — who.  suddenly,  because 
of  technological  unemployment,  factory, 
relocation,  or  structural  unemployment, 
finds  himself  without  a  job.  What  re- 
course does  he  have?  Only  one:  he  must 
seek  new  employment  If  he  intends  to 
continue  to  meet  his  financial  obliga- 
tions. However,  compared  with  the 
younger  worker  the  odds  are  greatly 
against  his  getting  new-  emplojTnent 
either  as  quickly  or  at  a  salary  that  will 
compare  with  his  last  job,  and  the  major 
reason — age.  To  reiterate  what  was  said 
earlier — it  does  not  seem  to  matter  what 
the  individual's  previous  experience  was. 
or  what  ability  he  has,  or  that  he  de- 
sires to  work — these  are  seldom  taken 
into  consideration — what  really  counts  is 
the  arbitrary  yardstick — chronological 
age. 

We  can  see  what  a  serious  economic 
problem  this  has  become  and  wiD  pose 
in  the  future  by  the  fact  that  today  out 
of  a  labor  force  of  73  million  the  age 
group  40  to  65  Is  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  our  papulation. 


The  question  most  frequently  raised  is, 
Why  cannot  these  individuals  obtain 
new  employment  as  easily  as  thie  younger 
worker?  The  answer  is  becauHC  of  prej- 
udice and  ignorance — Ignorarce  of  the 
true  facts,  and  a  reliance  on  medieval 
concepts  and  beliefs  about  older  workers. 
Many  firms  and  individuals  arc  still  con- 
vinced that  older  workers  are  more  ac- 
cident prone,  that  their  absenteeism  is 
higher,  that  because  of  age  they  are  less 
productive,  and  also  that  they  are  more 
apt  to  leave  their  Jobs  to  seek  new  em- 
ployment. The  cost  and  restrictions  of 
industrial  health  and  pension  plans  are 
often  given  as  further  Justification  for  a 
hiring  age  limit. 

Let  us  examine  these  archaic  concepts 
in  the  light  of  modem  fact.  The  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  of  the  86th  Congress,  reported 
in  their  findings,  by  both  the  majority 
and  minority,  that  older  workers  have 
fewer  accidents,  that  absenteeism  de- 
creases proportionately  with  age,  and 
that  these  workers  seek  new  jobs  less 
frequently  than  younger  workers.  Per- 
haps they  may  not  be  as  strong  physi- 
cally as  the  younger  worker,  yet  their  ex- 
perience and  training  make  them  a  more 
valuable  asset.  As  to  the  allegation  that 
the  cost  of  health  and  F>ension  plans 
greatly  increases  for  the  older  workers, 
the  same  special  Senate  committee  re- 


ported that  the  overall  difference  may  be 
minor  as  a  part  of  the  total  employment 
cost.  Thus  in  the  overall  picture  these 
so-called  arguments  appear  to  carry  very 
little  weight. 

Frsinkly,  it  is  time  for  action  by  Con- 
gress in  approving  legislation  that  will 
dispel  once  and  for  aJl  the  fallacious 
concepts  that  encompass  the  older 
worker.  My  bill  H.R.  591  does  not  give 
the  older  worker  an  unfair  advantage 
over  his  younger  fellow  employee;  it 
merely  attempts  to  make  him  an  equal. 

We  all  remember  the  Biblical  quota- 
tion "render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."  Now  is  the  time  to 
render  unto  the  older  worker  the  things 
that  are  rightfully  his — an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  employment. 

Many  years  ago  a  great  English  states- 
man. Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield.  said  "Let  us  hope  that  the 
heritage  of  old  age  is  not  despair."  I 
am  sure  if  alive  today  he  would  join  all 
of  us  in  saying  '  Let  us  hope  that  the  her- 
itage of  economic  old  age  is  not  despair." 
We  can  avert  the  continued  despair  of 
persons  over  40  years  of  age  by  enacting 
H.R.  591.  thus  curbing  an  employment 
policy  based  on  age  that  is  highly  dis- 
criminatorj',  economically  wasteful, 
socially  harmful,  and  morally  wrong. 


SENATE 

Wldnesday,  May  17,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Howard 
W.  Cannon,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Gtod,  before  whose  face  the 
generations  rise  and  pass  away,  in  whose 
sight  1.000  years  are  but  as  yesterday 
when  it  is  past.  In  Thy  presence  may 
we  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  but 
weak  and  erring  men  who  are  greatly  in 
need  of  Thy  mercy. 

Sanctify  our  imaginations  to  take  in 
the  far  horizons  of  human  need.  In  all 
the  material  acquisitions  of  things  to  live 
with,  keep  us  from  forgetting  the  things 
worth  living  for.  Save  us  from  falling 
on  the  sword  of  our  own  prosperity. 
Grant  us  we  beseech  Thee,  as  we  face 
this  seething  world  with  all  its  ferment 
of  unrest,  a  new  baptism  of  passionate 
concern  and  care  to  help  heal  all  the 
open  sores  of  this  sadly  severed  world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen.  ^ 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U-S   Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senat«, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  a  Sen- 


ator from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  perrorm 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CANNON  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  16,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Hamorl; 

HJl.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Dock  On: 

H.R.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
R  Price  and  Nora  J.  Price; 

H.R.  1575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annellese  Franzlska  Guay; 

HJl.  1593.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
In  the  Big  Sandy  Rancherla,  California,  and 
to  accept  other  land  In  exchange  therefor; 

HH.  1623.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kmmett 
P.  EJjer; 

H.R.  1642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lllyan  Robinson; 

H.R.  1677.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elle 
Hara: 

H.R.  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
TUford  Lowery; 

H.R.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomla- 
lav  Lazarevlch; 


H.R.  2152.  An   act  for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 

Pranclsca   Kartman; 

H.R.  2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reoko 
Kawaguchl  Moore; 

HJl.  2156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tul  King  Tow  Woo; 

HJl.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lauchengco.  Jr. 

H.R.  4636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
B  Cleveland; 

H.R.  4796.  An  act  tear  the  relief  of  Richard 
A.  Hartman; 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  to  make  pennanent  cer- 
tain increases  In  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund; 

H.R.  6013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Hous- 
ton Belt  &  Terminal  Railway  Co.; 

H.R.  7030.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Carlbbetin  Organization  signed 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore : 

HJR.  1320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Wall; 

H.R.  1329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyoung  Gevm; 

B.R.  1351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Dopudja; 

HJl.  1368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans  E. 
T.  Hansen; 

HH.  1368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin; 
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H.R.  1S97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B  Tlndell; 

H  R.  1424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min E.  Campbell; 

H  R  1447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
sI.^w  Plgura; 

H  R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

H  R.  1535  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ES-win 
P  Mllspaugh, 

H  R.  1896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Maritime  Museom  Association  of  San  Diego; 

HR  2138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond  G.   Greenhalgh; 

HR  2188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Mat- 
thew A.  Wojdak,  VS.  Navy    (retired)  : 

HR.  2331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Loene  Morrison; 

H.R.2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terata 
Klyoshi  Johnston; 

H.R.3498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Joseph  Vincent;  and 

HR.  3842.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
De!b€rt  Hodges. 


HOUSE   BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLU- 
I  TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HR.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Hamorl; 

HR.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Dock  On; 

HR.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wal- 
lace R.  Price  and  Nora  J.  Price: 

HR.  1575  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annellese  Pranzlska  Guay; 

HR.  1642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lilyan  Robinson; 

H.R.  1677.  An  act  for  the  reliaf  of  Elie 
Hara: 

HR.  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tllford  Lowery; 

H.R.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomlslav 
Lazeirevlch; 

H.R.  2152.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Francisca  Hartman; 

H  R.  2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reoko 
Kawaguchl  Moore; 

H  R.  2156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Tui  Hlng  Tow  Woo; 

H  R  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lauchengco,  Jr.; 

H  R.  4636  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
B.  Cleveland; 

H  R.  4796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
A   Hartman;  and 

H  R.  6013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Houston  Belt  &  Terminal  Railway  Co.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1593.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
in  the  Big  Sandy  Rancherla,  California,  and 
to  accept  other  land  in  exchange  therefor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H  R.  1623  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eramett 
P.  Dyer;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H  R.  5432  An  act  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H  J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Caribbean  Organization  signed 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of 
FVance.  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  a  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  reports  of  commit- 
tees? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  Executive  Calendar  No.  227,  and 
request  its  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Tlie  nomination  will  be  stated. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  L.  Batt,  Jr  .  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tor in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
E>ore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative   business. 


RESOLUTION  BY  CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY  (N.Y.)  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Chautauqua  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  May  12.  1961.  to 
revive  the  plans  of  the  Army  Engineers 
for  a  spillway  from  Chautauqua  Lake 
into  Lake  Erie,  to  take  care  of  flood  wa- 
ters during  flood  conditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RrsoLunoN  99-61 

Resolution  requesting  congressional  action 
for  construction  of  Chautauqua  Lake  to 
Lake  Erie  spillway  project 

Whereas  recent  flooding  of  lands  bordering 
Chautauqua  Lake  and  the  Chadakoln  River, 
both  above  and  below  the  Warner  Dam,  has 
caused  great  damage  and  reemphaslzed  the 
need  for  another  outlet  to  Lake  Chautauqua, 
due  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Chadakoln 
River  to  carry  off  excess  waters  after  heavy 
rains;   and 

Whereas  the  Army  Engineers  have  com- 
pleted plans  for  another  outlet  and  spillway 
to  be  located  at  Hartfleld.  through  which 
waters  In  times  of  emergency  would  be 
diverted  from  Chautauqua  LeJce  to  Lake 
Erie:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
hereby  urgently  requests  Its  representatives 
in  Congress  to  cause  such  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  will 
bring  about  the  construction  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Lake  to  Lake  Erie  spillway  project 
at  the  earliest  possible  date;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts  and  Hon. 
Kknnith  B.  Keating,  U.S.  Senators,  and 
Charles  E  Goodell.  Representative  In  Con- 
gress. 


COMDR    ALAN   B    SHEPARD — 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  City  Council  of  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  has  given  voice  to  the  admiration 
ihat  Americans  feel  to  Naval  Comdr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  the  first  man  from  the 
free  world  to  travel  Into  outer  space. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  council 
on  May  9  is  a  stirring  expre.ssion  of  the 
pride  felt  by  our  Nation  and  other  na- 
tions when  we  watched  the  "Freedom 
7"  perform  perfectly  while  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  upon  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  resolution  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Naval  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard. 
on  May  5.  1961.  became  the  first  astronaut 
of  the  free  world  to  explore  the  outreaches 
of  our  earth's  atmosphere  by  virtue  of  a 
rocket  propulsion  and  eventual  recovery  at 
sea;  and 

Whereas  such  event  Ls  deemed  to  go  down 
In  history  as  one  of  the  most  momentous 
occasions  In  man's  natural  Impulse  to  In- 
vestigate the  mysteries  of  outer  space:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  city  council  hereby  goes 
on  record  as  congratulating  Conimander 
Shepard  on  this  great  triumph  and  feat  for 
the  United  States,  knowing  full  well  the 
ramifications  that  his  success  has  In  the 
struggle  for  space  between  the  free  world 
and  that  which  Is  enslaved;  our  further 
congratulations  to  the  scientists  who  have 
made  this  accomplishment  possible,  and  to 
the  administration  of  our  President.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  under  whose  leadership  this  be- 
came possible;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senator  Harrisoit  A.  Williams. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R.  6094  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (Rept.  No.  268). 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on    Commerce,    without   amendment: 

8  880.  A  bill  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ac- 
cept gifts  and  bequests  of  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
(Rept     No     259). 

By  Mr  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   with    amendments: 

S.J.  Res.21.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  10  Liberty- 
type  merchant  vessels  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  conversion  into  barges 
(Rept.  No.  260)  . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  J.  Res  89.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  217  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
provide  an  Interim  Increase  In  the  authoriza- 
tion for  insurance  of  mortgages  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  (Rept.  No   261). 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL    STOCKPILE     INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report 
on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  as  of 
March  1961  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  report  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Stockpile  Inventories.  March   1961 
introduction 

This  Is  the  16th  In  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  Is  for 
the   month   of   March    1961. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 


In  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  agencies 
Involved. 

The  four  agencies  reported  that  as  of 
March  1,  1961.  the  cost  value  of  materials  In 
their  stockpile  Inventories  totaled  $15,777,- 
805.000  and  as  of  March  31.  1961.  they  totaled 
•  15,521.799.000.     a     net     decrease    of     $256.- 


006,000     reflecting      acquisitions,     disposals, 
adjustments,  etc..  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  In 
tables  1.  2,  3.  and  4  but  the  cost  value  figures 
are  summarized  by  agency  and  program  as 
follows : 


Sunniitiry  of  cost  value  of  gtockpih   imi  ntoritx 
jln  thousands] 


ApiiK-y  aixl  (troKntiii 

Beginuinp  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,1901 

Knd  of  month. 
Mar.  31, 1961 

Net  change, 
reflecting  ac- 
quisitions, 
dlsposabi. 
adjustments, 
etc. 

J>rprirtu»'iit  of  .\>.'rlcullure: 
Prii-o  «up|>ort  progrum: 

Agrioulturul  comuKxIities 

$7,003,235 
4«,»7» 

t6,7]0,»5« 
64,838 

-$283.  279 
+16,8.>4 

Exchange  rommodltlw— stnitcglf  and  critical  materials 

Total,  Department  of  Agricuhiuf 

7.052.214 

^  784,  789 

—267  425 

(iriioral  l^'rvi«>s  AdmiiiL<itration: 
.SlratPgic  and  critical  materials: 

.N'atlonal  stockplk" 

Foleral  Kacilitic?  Corporation:  Tin  Inventory 

6.123.077 

9.519 

1.4fiS.805 

883,821 

00,201 

6,119,120 

9,519 

1,470,798 

883.821 

67, 416 

-3,957 

Defense  Production  Act  program 

+6,993 

Supplemental  stockpile 

^^uppl<■mental  stockpile  inventory  in  transit 

+7.215 

Total,  (iciicral  S<Tvi«'s  Admii!l«lmtion 

8,640.423 

8,550.674 

+10.251 

01li<v  of  Civil  and  Defen.st>  .Mobilisation: 

Civil  defeuM*  stockpile 

18,  MS 

19,383 

+390 

ivpannient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Civil  defens*' medical  .<;lockpllc  .  ..          

1<»,175 

166,953 

+778 

Grand  total 

15,  777,  805 

15,521,799 

-256,006 

NOTK.— Fipim's  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 

Detailed  tabla,  in  this  report  show  opening 
inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  in 
quantity  and  cost,  transactions  diu^lng  the 
month,  and  the  closing  Inventories  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Each  inventory  is  shown 
by  commodity  except  the  national  stockpile, 
for  which  commodity  detail  Is  classified. 

Pertinent  Information  and  explanation  are 
set  forth  In  notes  accompanying  the  respec- 
tive tables.  Statutory  authority  and  pro- 
gram descriptions  are  shown  in  the  appendix 
to  the  report. 

The  inventoriee  covered  by  the  report  are 
tabulated  In  detail,  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Agricultural  price  support  pro- 
gram Inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
March  1961 :  Including  agricultural  commodi- 


ties and  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter. 

Table  2:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  under  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, March  1961 :  Including  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Cor- 
poration tin  inventory,  Defense  Production 
Act  purchEise  program,  the  supplemental 
stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange 
or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.. 
and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory 
under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi- 
llzaUon,  March  1961. 

Table  4:  Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
Inventory  tmder  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,   March   1961. 
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-Agricultural  price  support  program  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Marrh 
1961:  Including  agricultural  commodities,  and  strategic  and  critical  material*  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter 


uplanatort  notes 


Tlic  Department  of  -Agriculture  defines  the  content  of  the  columns  as  (oUowb: 

Program  and  commodity:  Lists  each  commodity  in  the  form  In  which  It  exists  when 
extended  support,  and  in  (tome  Instances  in  a  form  to  which  the  sup|x>rted  commodity 
is  prooMsed  or  converted  to  increase  marketability.  The  commodities  are  grouped 
under  the  appropriate  statutory  subclassifications  as  "  Basic,"  "  Designated  nonbaslc," 
"Other  Don  bade,"  and  "  Exchange." 

Unit  of  measure:  The  applicable  unit  used  In  the  accounting  records  and  reports  of 
ll>e  Coriwratlon. 

Inventory,  beginning  of  month:  Quantity:  In  number  of  units.  Cost  value:  All 
Invenlorles  are  recor<led  in  the  aoooonts  at  cost.  "Cost  value"  is  comprised  of  the 
iniUal  cost  of  tl)e  commodity  plus  storage,  handling,  transportation,  and  accessorial 
px|irnscs  paid  or  accrued  up  to  the  date  of  reporting.  The  initial  cost  of  inventories 
aciuiretl  hv  delivery  of  collateral  securing  loans  is  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  notes  plus 
•torafle  and  other  charges  advanced,  any  equiUes  due  or  paid  to  producers  on  ware- 
boose-storetl  collateral  (by  Public  Law  85-83.1.  and  beginning  with  1959  crop  produce 
lion,  th<'  Coriioration  will  not  make  equity  payments  to  borrowers  on  unredeemed 
price  support  loan  collateral,  Utie  to  which  it  a<"quires  on  or  after  maturity  of  the  loans), 
iuid  tlje  net  value  of  any  quantity  or  quality  differences  determined  upon  deiivery  of 
f:irni-v|on'd  cciUntcral.  .\mouiiU>:  i>stld  to  lending  agencies  parlicii>aUng  in  the  loan 
proirriiin  for  crop  years  prior  to  19.S8  were  rt'oorded  as  a  part  of  inventory  a»st. 

Adjiistmenlji:  Wareliouae  settlemonls,  exchanges  and  transfers  (net):  Warehouse 
s«(itUinents  include  the  net  dlfTerencf*  in  quantity  and/or  value  represented  by  the 
net  of  ovenlellveries,  premiums,  underdeliveries,  and  Oisoounts  arising  from  movc- 
DM-nt  of  commo<lities.  Exchanges  represent  the  net  change  in  quantity  and/or  value 
k€  inventories  exchanged  or  In  process  of  exchange.  On  completed  exchanges,  the 
etMMlgW  In  value  reprejtenls  dltTerential.^  due  to  location,  quality,  and  quanUty.  Un- 
processed oummodities  removed  from  inventory  for  oonvcrsiou  or  processing  (on  a 


contractual  or  fee  basis  and  excluding  conditional  sales)  are  included  as  a  reduction  of 
inventory.  Processed  commodities  acquired  as  a  result  of  this  conversion  or  processing 
are  included  as  an  addition  to  inventory. 

Acquisitions:  As  reflected  in  acootinting  records  and  report";;  and  includes  com- 
modities acquired  by  delivery  of  collateral  securing  loans,  commodities  purchased 
under  terms  of  purchase  agreements,  commodities  purchased  directly  from  producers 
or  processors  as  a  part  of  the  support  operation  but  not  under  purchase  agreements; 
and  processed  oommodiUes  8c«^iiired  by  purciiases  which  offset  conditional  sale*  of 
unprocessed  commo<lities  from  Inventory.  The  cost  value  of  acquisitions  is  described 
under  the  exrilanation  of  the  cost  value  of  inventory. 

Carrying  charges  added  to  investment  after  acquisition:  Total  costs  of  storage, 
handling,  transportation,  and  other  accessorial  expenses  incurred  during  the  month. 

Disposal.*:  -As  reflected  in  accounting  records  and  rejwrts.  inventory  tran.sacl ions 
generally  are  recorded  on  the  basis  of  transfer  of  title.  Disposition  commitments  are 
not  reflected  In  the  accounts.  C.ost  value:  Represents  acquisition  value  plus  apphcable 
amount  of  carrjing  charges.  The  amount  of  cost  allocated  to  commodities  removed 
from  inventory  is  determined  with  the  view  of  retaining  In  the  inventory  accounts 
the  cost  of  oominodilies  remaining  on  band.  The  cost  allocated  to  commodities 
removed  from  price  supiiort  inventory  is  generally  computed  on  the  basi5  of  average 
unit  cost  of  the  commodity  reflected  in  the  inventory  accounts  for  the  applicable  crop 
year  and  general  storage  location.  In  the  case  of  commo<iities  generally  stored  com- 
mingled (e.g.,  bulk  grains  and  bulk  oils)  the  crop  year  is  determined  on  the  first-in- 
first-out  basis.  In  the  case  of  commodities  stored  In  Identified  lots,  the  crop  year  is 
determined  by  lot  identification. 

Inventory,  end  of  month:  Closing  mventory  after  transactions  for  the  month  have 
be«'n  applied  to  the  inventory  at  the  bcgimiiug  of  the  month. 
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Tapi.e  \  —AgricultuTiil  price  support  program  inventories  under  Commodity   Credit    Corporation,    Department  of  Agriculture,   March 
19^1 :  Including  agricultural  commodities,  and  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter — Continued 

[In  thoosandj] 


rrogram  and  commodity 


Agricultural  commodities: 
Basic  commodities: 

Com 

Conuneal 

Cotton,  e.Ttra  long  staple -.. 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanut  butter 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled 

Rice,  rough 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 


Total,  basic  commodities.. 


Desiiniated  oonbaslc  commodities: 

Barley 

Cirain  sorKhum — ~- 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

Butter 

Cheese . 

MUit,  dried..-, 

Mflk,  fluid 

Oats 

Rye 

Tung  oU 


Unit  of  measure 


Bushel. 
Pound. 
Bale... 

do  . 

Found. 

do  . 

do 


Hundredweight. 

do 

Pound 

Bushel 

Pound 


Bushel 

H  undred  weight. 


Pound, 
do. 


Total,  designated  nonbasic  ootD- 
modliies 


Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

I^ans.  dry,  edible 

Flatsfed  

Soyfieans 


Total,  other  nonbasic  commod- 
ities  


Total,  acHtniUnral  commodities. 


£.\chan|!e  oommodltleA:  ' 
Sii'':itt'gic  and  critical  materials: 
Alumluam  oxide,  abrasive,  crude... 

Antimony,  metal 

•Vsbestos.  ;imo6ite 

Asbestos,  chrysotlle 

Asbestos,  crocldoUte 

Bnuxlte  

Beryl  ore... 

Beryllium  copper  master  alloy 

Bismuth „ 

Boart 

Cadmium 

Chrome  ore,  chemical  ttrade 

Clirome  ore.  refractory  grade 

Chrome  ore.  Turkish,  metallurgical 

Chromium  metal 

Coioaaanlte,   Turkish  boron  min- 
erals. 

Columbitc 

Diamonds 

Fprrochrome.  high  carbon 

Ferroclirome,  low  carbon 

Ferromangaoese 

Fluorspar,  acid  prade 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade 

Iodine 

Lead 

Manganese  ore,  chemical  grade 

Manganese  ore.  metallurgical  grade. 
Manganese   ore,   natural,   battery 
grade. 

Mica 

Quartz  crystals 

Rutile.... _ ; 

Silicon  carbide 

Thorium  nitrate 

Tin 


.....do. 

do 

Bushel. 

do.. 

Pound. 


Inventory,  beginning  of 
month.  Mar  1, 1961 


Quantity 


1, 452, 505 


58 
3,763 


67,287 

59.230 

1.317 

382 


1,096,713 


51.1S3 
310,568 

69,354 


279,583 


TTnndredwelght. 

Bushel 

do.... 


Titanium  sponge . 

Zinc ...  """ 

Adjustment  of  prior  period  costo- 
dlan  expenses.' 

Total,  strategic  aod  critical  ma- 
terials. 

Total.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Poimd 

do 

do... 

—.do 

do 

..-.do 

do 

do 

do 

Carat 

Pound 

..-.do. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


10,883 

4,012 

14,873 


0) 


587 


Cost  value 


$2,421,302 


16,633 
645, 716 


6,564 

9.864 

11,766 

2,114 


2,857,220 


6,071,179 


63.396 
867,529 

41,884 


39,708 


9,055 
5,912 
3,161 


1,030,645 


1,409 


Transactions  dvlni  the  nMntta 


Adjustments 


Quan- 
tity 


-561 


+73 
-35,031 
+34,96*1 


-1 


-147 


-44 
-26 


-21 
-10 


Cost 

value 


-$545 


+  20 
-5.182 
+5,162 


-10 


-666 


-1.120 


-36 
-438 


Acquisitions 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 

value 


403 
,306 


IS 


39,796 

7,829 

93 


12,468 

5.814 

252.419 


708 
5 

24,517 


-491 


-3 


1,411 


7,003.235 


.do. 
.do- 


7,089 
1.193 
4,131 

soo 
i,.yiO 

!,K9,228 

1,895 
449 


63,270 

m' 


195 

140 

20.  f)19 

2.507 

16,017 

36,133 

40 

440,334 

66,147 

478 

144 

14,079 

14,756 

60 


3,000 


510 
318 
487 
143 
355 
12.444 
403 
902 


635 


90 


152 
X236 
3,305 

544 
1,772 

661 

42 

""i,'3i5' 

10,448 

3,457 

1,179 
2,050 
1.453 
1,460 
116 


3,870 
-1,386 


48,070 


7. 06%  214 


0) 


-18 


-18 


-1,629 


100.120 

51,419 

107 

1 


1,818 

....... 


$'>23 
2,568 


i,ig« 


3,811 
1,075 

778 


•..590 
10.993 
13,546 


41,180 


583 
0 

14,827 


1.5.394 
2,  108 
58 
(') 


32,979 


11,878 
2 


Carrying  charges 

adde<l  to  in- 
vestment alter 
acquisitions 


Storage 
and 
han- 
dling 


$12,1)0 


25 
2,451 


171 

103 
26 
18 


13.001 

(■) 


28,526 


680 
6,448 

196 

191 


104 

48 

5 


7.671 


1«1 

'-17" 


Trana- 

porta- 

tlon 

and 

other 


£>is[iosuls 


Quan- 
tity 


$2,409 

1 

28 


480 

72 

113 

V) 


t.9t>6 
3 


9,101 


797 
891 

:362 

P) 
774 


.59 

107 

11 


•.OCl 


0) 


11,878 


-!.( 


Z854 
1.095 


(') 

1,299 

157,799 

• 

94 


600 


156 

354 

8,196 

UllO 

45,818 

41,426 


B.8B4 

144,620 
6,161 

07 
6 

-10 
8.067 


IJO 


86,037 


158 
262 


144 


(') 
210 
685 


184 

i.'sTi' 


122 
4,490 
1,274 

340 
4.174 

730 


7»l 

2.830 

290 

340 
40 


846 


10,436 


106,472 


36,340 


1 

4 

52 


uioa 


u 

104 

1 

2 

{') 


(') 


(') 


13 
3 
1 

4 

2 


22 

4 

47 

15 

-2 

'"('")" 

3 

156 

1 

13 

0 

14 

21 

0) 

(') 

8 
(') 


608 


M.Ma 


73 
-i 
22 


23,312 

69,304 

2 

1,228 

73 

81.883 

1^517 

809 

48 

U44H 

24.266 

252,419 


Cost 
value 


$61329 

%6«8 

616 

202,348 

20 

1.900 

2,381 

7,374 

275 

6.S80 

T8.346 

13.540 


368,334 


1.109 

2,ts54 

TlJAl 


115.138 

61.419 

124 

291 

4.303 


400 


-104 
196 

(') 
2 


(') 

-157 
3 
(') 
(') 
-57 

0) 


45 

• 

230 

41 

80 

"(''")'" 
-48 

1,252 

80 

2 

1 

-25 

01 

(•) 

-8 

3 

(') 

-1,463 


132 


90,871 


1.877 
9.650 

18.  rs 

(') 

18,347 

X108 

126 

608 

938 


46,988 


?! 


968 


958 


41M80 


178 
49 
40 


28 
9U 


91 


2,830 


80 


180 


12,203 


1.800 


O 


(') 

-2 

4 

-1 

00 

-53 

-1 


Tnrentory,  end  of 

moDth.  Mar.  31, 

IIU 


Quan- 
tity 


1,428.086 


66 


40,410 

86.500 
flOl 
333 


1,078,118 


50,742 
307.004 

7Z380 


3»i6«« 


10,845 

8,713 

ia481 


175 


Cost 
value 


82,383,500 


iec043 

447,143 


3,905 

13,806 

5,389 

1,M7 


1^8081,860 


8, 8m.  831 


63.  .543 
864,780 

43,893 

"r.'ho 


9.142 
5.  .VV) 
2,239 


uosiiofi? 


U039 


419 


1Z4S8 


S,71fi.0B« 


9.943 
3.150 
4.131 

SOO 
^840 
1.906,66« 
1,001 

843 


63,370 


651 
6 

456 
27 
84 

"(•')"■ 

31 

2,304 

16 

(») 

iin 

109 
116 
-8 

3,070 

(') 
-2,838 


4,278 


4381408 


861 

404 

25,085 

8,838 

61,835 

77,608 


•8,066 
684. 0S4 

72,308 

675 

140 

14.000 

23,723 


1.680 


.589 
533 
521 
143 
44S 
1Z4K5 
404 
1,086 


1,879 
"403 


277 
6.726 
4,005 

780 
6.706 
1.430 


2.040 
12.202 

8,  TSl 

l.,534 
2.106 
1.302 
2,818 


X337 


'  I.«8S  than  500. 

M^^Thfi^ilh  ^„  '*•  ^°{^"^  relating  to  reporting  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchunge  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities. 


•  Allocation  of  custodian  expenses  by  type  of  material. 
Kotk:  Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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T.MtLE  2— Strategic  and  critical  muUiKih  iut<itt(,rit»  under  Grmnd  Services  Admihijitration,  March  1961:  Including  maif rials  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facititiis  Corporation  tin  inventory.  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental  stockpile 
of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  the  supplemental  xtockpile 

FXPLANAIORT  NOTKS 


T\w  (teneral  S^Tvices  Administratinn  di  fin< >  lh<  content  of  IIk'  ooluniiti^  as  follows: 

Propram  and  commodity  Identlfiea  the  iiropmm  and  the  minerals,  metals,  filters 
»n<l  oiln  ac<juire<l  under  the  i>rogriim. 

fiiit  of  moa.sur»':  Tl)e  <ilaiidard  weight  or  mea.surr  of  mlnerul.<i,  metaLs,  flU-rs,  and 
oil.-i  determined  to  be  the  ittockpile  unit  of  measure. 

Iiivvntory,  U-ginnlng  of  month:  Opening  inventory  represents  quantity  and  cost  of 
niiitenal  In  storage  at  the  beginning  of  the  acoounting  period. 

Adjiistinents:  Represents  Increases  (-(-)  or  decreast-s  (-)  of  materials  in  inventory 
otlMT  than  incrr-ases  from  aequi.-sltions  or  decreaw-s  from  disposal!!.  D«'cn-as<',«  occur 
friiin  tlH-ft.luss  incurrol  while  In  tratLMl  to  st/>ok|>iU-  Itx-atiuu.  rriiarkiug  from  one  tyiie 
of  (TJiitjuner  to  anotiier,  Ix-neficintion  of  a  low-grinlc  niHU-riul  to  a  hiirlKT  (trade,  and 
tin'  n-moval  of  material  for  suimplinE  and  ti-sting  purfioses.  Increases  occur  from  return 
of  m»t<'rial  previously  removed  k>T  sampling  and  te.sting  pur|>o«ies  and  from  quantities 
ren-ived  at  storage  locations  in  excess  of  quantities  billed  by  the  contractor.  A  now 
rttemical  anal\'sis  of  the  materials  may  cause  an  Increase  or  decrease  where  the  welght.s 
are  based  on  rheroical  and  moi.stun-  content.  Increases  or  decreases  arc  also  made  from 
BmliniES  of  audits  of  inventory  and  acttaintiut:  rec-urds. 


Acquisitions:  For  the  National  Stockpile  and  Defense  Producti<Mi  Act  acquisitions 
include  open  market  purchases  at  contract  prices;  intradepartmental  transfers  at  maj- 
ket  or  appraised  value  at  time  of  transfer,  transjorlation  to  first  permanent  storage 
location;  and,  tieneficiaUng  and  processing  cost  in  ui>grading  materials  For  tlje 
supplemental  stockpile  acQulsiUons  include  tiie  market  value  or  CCC's  acquisition 
cost,  whichever  Is  th*-  lower  at  time  of  transfer  from  CCC. 

Disposals:  Cttsf  of  disposals  are  calculated  at  the  average  unit  price  of  inventory  at 
time  of  removal  from  inventory.  For  the  national  stockpile  inventory  dispo^l;  coiisist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  by  tlieir  nature  would  deteriorate  If  lield  in  storage  for  lenptlis 
of  time;  and.  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  determined  to  be  obsolete  or  excesf:  to  tlx' 
nec'ls  of  Government.  For  llie  Defense  Pro<luction  .\ct  inventory  disposals  oon.sist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  have  been  determined  to  be  obsolete  or  excess  to  the  nneds  of 
Oovemmfnt. 

Inventory,  end  of  numth:  Closing  iuventorj-  rei>re««enfs  quantity  and  O06t  of  material 
ill  storage  at  tin-  end  of  tlie  accounting  perio«l. 


iln  thousands) 


Unit  of  measure 

Inveiitor>-. 

beginning  of 

Tran.sactions  during  the  month 

Invento 
month, 

r>-  end  of 
Mar  .^1 

Prr>rrani  nnd  commodity 

month.  Mar.  1,  1961 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions              Disposals 

1961 

QuanUty 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Qnan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Qnan- 
Oty 

Cost 
value 

National  stockpile  Total(classiftc<ldetallomltte«l). 

86.123.077 

-88 

82.465 

$6,413 

86.119,120 

Fe<leral  Facilities  Corporatton    Total,  tin 

Long  ton 

Short  ton. 

Short  dry  ton... 
Long  dry  ton... 

SlJort  ton 

I'oimd 

4 

9.519 

-    ■           ■    -  — 

1 

4 

9. 519 

1 

Defense  Productton  Act: 

.\luminum 

763 

2 

1,370 

2 

23 

908 

25.187 

10.618 

133 

38 

20 

(') 

8 

4 

3,041 

6.175 

123,670 

8 

6,086 

9 

1,529 

849 

22 

79,809 

386.575 

2.103 

18,168 

1,124 

52 

32,970 

52,063 

.51,786 

73.806 

10. 475 

1,804 

73 

3,036 

2,624 

176.332 

35.265 

106.590 

177 

658 

1.725 

9,734 

42 

167,648 

325.458 

8 

4,070 

77D 

2 

1,870 

2 

23 

921 

25,187 

10. 618 

133 

38 

20 

0) 

8 

4 

3.041 

6,219 

130,815 

8 

6,086 

9 

1.529 

849 

22 

79,810 

300.  645 

2.108 

18.168 

1.155 

52 

.'W,472 

62.063 

61.736 

73,537 

10.  475 

1.394 

78 

3.086 

2.524 

176.332 

35  944 

Asbestos,  chrysotlle 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type 

Beryl 

0) 

32 

—.—..—... 

Bismuth 

Chromile,  metallurgical  grade 

Short  dry  ton... 
Pound 

18 

502 

Cobalt    

Ct^liirnhlte 

do 

Copper 

Short  toiv. 

do 

1 

829 

Cryolite 

Fluorstuir.  add  grade 

Short  dry  ton... 

Short  ton 

...:.do 

Graphite,  lubricating 

Le»a...; 

Manganese,  lottery  grade,  synthetic  diozide.. 

Short  dry  ton... 

do 

Pound 

Manganese,  metallurgical  trade 

Mica,  muaoovlte  block  and  film 

45 

1,808 

678 
1.124 

Nickel 

do 

4.762 

4.440 

103.  275 

177 

658 

1.728 

9.734 

42 

173.002 

325.460 

Palladium 

Troy  ounce 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton... 
Pound 

R;ire  earth  residue 

Rutile 

Tantallte 

Thorium 

do 

Titanium 

Short  ton 

Potind... 

0) 

1 

6,854 

2 

Tungsten 

Subtotal,  DP.\  commodities 

1.4.59,787 

11,762 

4.780 

1,466.780 

Tod 

Machine  tools  inventory: 

In  storage 

(>) 
(') 

23 

3,9H6 

29 

8 

$28 

3,00$ 

30 

On  lease 

do 

On  loan 

do 

Subtotal,  DPA  machine  tools 

4,018 

4.018 

Total,  Defense  Production  Art 

1.463,805 

$11,782 

K780 

1, 470,  798 

Short  ton 

do 

Supplemental  stockpile:  > 

.Mumlnuni  oiiile,  fused,  crude 

143 

9 
6 

r, 

3 

2.340 

1,033 

9 

1,497 

6,609 

137 

1.312 

169 

1,077 

63 

213 

10 

561 

10,  524 

503 

43 

1 

242 

222 

35 

12 

28 

1,264 

16 

268 

27 

18,485 

6.108 

1.154 

3.499 

978 

35,966 

16.592 

19,365 

3,316 

10.088 

11.735 

206.083 

4.750 

2.169 

2,799 

501 

6,832 

1.505 

134,632 

26,941 

1,357 

341 

231 

58,681 

3,334 

1,016 

2.887 

114.407 

3,446 

608 

212 

143 

9 

5 

5 

3 

2,340 

1,033 

9 

1,497 

6,009 

137 

1,312 

169 

1,077 

63 

213 

10 

561 

10.  524 

503 

43 

1 

242 

222 

85 

12 

28 

1,264 

16 

288 

27 

18,485 
5,108 

1    1  SI 

Antimony,  metal 

AsbfBtos,  amosite       

do 

Asbestos,  chry.v)lite 

Short  dr>-  ton... 

Short  ton   

Lone  dry  ton 

do 

(•) 

3,490 
DTK 

Asbestos.  crocldoUte 

Baazite,  metal  gra<le,  Jamaica  type 

35,966 

16,592 

19.370 

3.316 

10.938 

11.7J5 

306.982 

4  750 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  type 

Beryl 

Short  ton 

Pound 

do 

Sbort  dry  ton... 
do 

+$5 

-i' 

Btsmutb 

Oadnlum 

Chromlte.  cbemioal  grade 

Chromlte.  metallurgical  grade 

......... 

Chromlte,  rt'fractory  grade ; 

do 

Coh,-dt      

Pound 

Long  dry  ton 

Ponnd           ...    , 

■?  igg 

Colemanile 

2.799 
501 

Columbitc 

CopiMjr 

Short  ton 

Carat 

-5 

6  828 

I  >i:imond.  industrial,  bort  ..... 

1   505 

Diamond.  Industriid.  stones .. 

do 

134.632 

Fluorsi>ar.  add  gra'le              .. 

Short  dry  ton... 
..    do 

36  941 

Fluorspar,  metallurgicsil  gra'le 

(') 

1   358 

(iraphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous  lump... 
IiKline 

do 

Pound 

341 

231 

Lead 

Short  ton i. 

Short  dry  ton... 

do 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton... 
Flask 

58.681 

M  AngiuiMae,  hfttt/>ry  gnule,  natural         ...    .    . 

3,334 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B 

1  016 

2.387 

Mansanese  metallurcical  firrace       .. 

114  407 

Mercury      .                      

8,446 

Mica  musroTite  block  strained  and  better 

Pound 

608 

Mica,  muscovite  film 

do 

212 

p 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabi  E  2. — strategic  arul  critical  matrnoli  intentorieg  under  General  Servicet  Administration,  March  1961:  huluding  materials  in 
the  national  sturkpile.  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inve  ntory.  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  the  supplemental 
storkpirle  of  materials  acquir<'d  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agric  ultural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity 

Credit  Corp'y^ratun  to  the  suppU:tn>-iital  stockpile — Continued 

(In  thousands] 


Progntm  and  oommodity 


Supptemetital  stockpile— Continued 

Mica,  niuscovlte  splittings 

Mica,  phlogoplte  splittings 

Palladiuin 

Quartz  crystals 

Rare  earths 

Ruthenium 

Selenium 

Silicon  carbide,  crude 

Tantallte 

Thorium 

Tin 

Titanium. _. 

Tunes  ten 

Zinc 


Total,  supplemental  stockpile. 


gupplpmental  stockpile  Inventory  in  transit:  • 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude , 

Antimony,  metal 

Asbestos,  amosite 

Asbestos,  crocidollte 

Bauxite 

Beryllium  copper  master  alloy 

Chromtte,  chemical  trade.... 

Chromlte,  metallorgical  grside 

Chromlte,  refractory  grade 

Colemanlte 

Diamond,  Industrial,  bort 

Ferrochrome,  high  carbon 

Ferrochrome,  low  carbon 

Ferromanganeae 

Fluorspetf,  acid  grade 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural 

Manganese,  chemical  grade 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade 

Rutlle 

Silicon  carbide,  crude 

Thorium  nitrate . 

Titanium  sponge .„. . 


Unit  of  measure 


Inventory,  beginning  of 
month,  .Mar.  1,  19bl 


Quantity 


Pound 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce... 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton. 
Troy  ounce . . . 

Pound 

Short  ton 

Pound 

do 

I^ng  ton 

Short  ton 

Pound 

Short  ton 


Short  ton. 

do 

do 

do. 


Long  ton.. 

Pound 

Short  ton. 

do.... 

do--.. 

Long  ton.. 

Carat 

Short  ton. 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

Pound 

Short  ton. 


4.826 

262 

MS 

82 

2 

IS 

157 

87 

s 

4,  030 
8 
6 

4.4«5 
324 


ao 

2 

1 

S 

U5 

000 

?1 

o 

3 

4 

2,449 

7 

1 

42 

U 

10 

16 

433 

6 

U 


Cost  value 


16.226 

0,872 

l.OM 

2.427 

S60 

1,071 

17,090 

21 

9. '<3» 

16,401 

23.t4)l 

l.^fi27 

79.599 


883.821 


Total,  supplemental  stockpDe  Inventory  in 
transit 


Total,  General  Services  Administration. 


8.197 

M90 

310 

811 

11,575 

1,403 

1,444 

30 

06 

247 

6,464 

2,288 

515 

7,755 

oec 

0B9 

1.009 

17, 671 

868 

2.004 


Transactions  during  the  month 


Adjustments 


Quan- 
Uty 


+8 


60,201 


Coat 
value 


(') 


(') 


Acquisitions 


Quan- 
tity 


CI 


40 


8, 54a  423 


-« 


60 
1 


Cost 
value 


DlapoMli 


Quan- 
tity 


$172 

62 

40 

W 

941 

4 

82 

2 

4 

i 


A61 

6 

453 

27 

15 

65 

2,416 

61 

108 

115 

2,070 


7,215 


21,442 


Oo«t 

value 


Inventory  end  of 

month.  Mar.  31, 

1961 


Quao- 
Uty 


4.826 

V>2 

548 

82 

3 

15 

157 

87 

8 

4,030 

8 

6 

4,403 

324 


30 

2 

I 

I 

S95 

000 

81 

(0 

3 

4 

2.449 

8 

1 

42 

18 

10 

16 

433 

5 

n 

so 

1 


811.182 


Cost 
value 


•6,226 

234 

0.873 

1.000 

2,427 

5«iO 

1.071 

17,09* 

2i 

0.8-19 

16.401 

23.  4<i| 

1.5.627 

70.SM 


883,821 


3.3A9 
042 
»0 
840 

12.516 

1.407 

1,  '.26 

31 

70 

2.M 

6.  4M 

2.H38 

519 

8.2)8 

ftH7 

1.014 

1.074 

3a  OHO 

918 

2,113 

115 

2.070 


67,416 


8,  S60, 674 


>  Less  than  500. 

« See  appendli.  p.  15,  for  note^  relating  to  the  reporting  of  strategic  and  critical 
Jnaterlals  acquirod  by  eichango  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities. 


Nora:  Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  a<ld  to  totals. 


Table  Z.— Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory  under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Molilizalion,  March  1961 

ExrLAXATORT  N'OTIS 


The  OfRce  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobOlratlon  defines  the  content  of  the  columns 
as  follows: 

Commodity:  Composite  groups  of  many  different  Items. 

Unit  of  measure:  Shown  only  for  engineering  supply  units;  not  feasible  fcr  other 
composite  groups. 

Inventory-quantity:  Shown  only  for  one  Item,  namely,  engineering  supply  units 
It  Is  not  feasible  to  furnish  Quantity  finires  on  the  other  commodity  groups  because 
they  are  oom[>osite  groups  of  many  different  items.  To  rejwrt  quantifies,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  list  numerous  ditTerent  items. 

Inventory-cost  value:  Dollar  value  figures  on  commodities  In  the  stockpile  Inven- 
tory essentlaUy  reflect  their  actual  cost.    The  stockpile  Inventory  Is  g.>nerally  aug- 
mented by  acquisition  of  Oovemment  excess  property  without  reimbursement  to  the 
everal  holding  agencies.    The  value  aasltmed  to  these  materials  is  d)  ori/lnal  acquisi- 
tion cost  if  known,  (2)  estimated  current  market  value  of  Items  In  similar  condition,  or 


(3)  average  unit  cost  of  Identical  or  similar  Items  rarehaaed  in  tte  oren  market  for 
stockpiling.  Government  excres  property  acquired  by  reimburvment  Is  assigned  a 
value  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  fair-v.tlue  retmbamment  required. 

Adjustments:  Represent  Inventory  pricing  adjustments  re.iultlng  from  recalaila- 
tlon  of  fixed  average  unit  prices,  transfers  of  commodities  from  one  composite  group 
to  another,  etc.,  during  the  month.  •-— •- 

Acquisitions:  Materials  placed  In  Inventory  during  the  month.  Including  retom  to 
Inventory  of  Items  previou.sly  released  from  Inventory  lor  reworking,  etc.  Value 
stated  In  terms  of  actual  costs  of  tlie  oommoiiltles. 

Disposals:  Materials  removed  from  Inventory  during  the  month,  Including  items 
released  from  Inventory  for  reworking,  etc  Valu««  shown  are  based  on  average  unit 
costs. 

Inventory  at  end  of  month:  Closing  Inventory  after  transacUons  for  the  month 
have  been  applied  to  the  Inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 


[In  thousands] 


Commodity 


Knglneerlng  stockpile  Cenglne  reneratnrs,  pumps, 
chlorinatnrs,  pnriflers.  pli>e  and  fittings). 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment 

Radiological  equipment II 


Total,  civil  defense  stockpile,  Ofilce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobllliatlon. 


Unit  of  measure 


Inventory,  beginning  of 
month.  Mar.  1,  1961 


Transactions  during  the  month 


Quantity 


10-mlle  units. 


O 


Cost  value 


10,847 

868 
8,288 


18,993 


Adjustments 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


»+»4 

»-l 
»-»-6 


+10 


Acquisitions 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


>45 

85 
272 


402 


'  I.e8s  than  500. 

>  Accounting  adjustments. 

» Issiied  as  administrative  property. 


Disposals 


Quan- 
Uty 


Cost 
Tah» 


*»4 

C) 
M7 


22 


Inventory,  end  of 

month.  Mar.  31, 

1061 


Qoan- 


P) 


Cost 

Talue 


10.803 

042 
8.548 


10,383 


*  Consists  of  grants  to  other  Fe-leral  agencies  and  to  States  of  $17,200,  and  Inventory 
writeoff  of  $117. 

Note.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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Tablx  4. —  CivU  defense  nudical  stockpile  inicnlory  under  Ike  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  March  1961 


EzrLAMATOBT  NOTES 


The  I>epartment  of  Health,  EducaUtni,  and  Welfare  defines  the  content  of  the  ooin 
a^  follows: 

Commodity:  Composite  graape  of  msoy  difJerent  Items. 

Unit  of  measure:  Shown  only  lor  hospital  functional  units;  not  feasible  for  other 
composite  groups. 

Inventory  coet  value:  Ttie  dollar  value  figures  in  the  dvil  defense  medical  stockpile 
Inventory  reSect  easentlaliy  the  average  acquisition  coets  per  imit  of  the  commodities. 
.No  tnu)."!|'ortatlon,  dell\ery,  or  storage  costs  are  included. 

Adjustments;  Represiints  Increases  (-(-)  or  decreases  (  — )  of  materials  In  commodity 
(TTiHips  other  than  incre  kses  from  acquLsilions  or  decreases  from  disposals.  Normally 
these  transactions  resol;  from  inventory  pricing  adjustments  due  to  recalculation  of 


flsBd  average  unit  prices,  transfers  of  commodities  from  one  composite  group  to  another, 
reoAOval  of  material  ior  sampUng  during  testing  or  reworking,  etc..  during  the  month. 

Acquisitions:  Materials  placed  in  Inventory  during  month,  including  new  procure- 
ment and  acmiisltlon  of  Oovemment  excess  property. 

Disposals:  Materials  removed  from  inventory  during  the  month.  Costs  of  dis- 
posals are  calculated  on  a  t>asis  of  the  average  unit  price  of  items  in  inventory  at  the 
time  of  rcmova..  Dis[)0sals  consist  principally  of  items  no  longer  suitable  for  stock- 
piling due  to  deterioration  and  of  samples  consumed  through  testing. 

Inventory  at  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  after  transactions  for  the  month  have 
been  applied  to  the  inventory  at  the  begiiming  of  tlie  month. 


[In  thousands] 


Unit  of  measure 

Inventory.  Iteginning  of 
month.  Mar.  1, 1961 

Transactions  during  the  month 

Inventory,  end  of 

month.  Mar.  31. 

Conmodity 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

1961 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Medhwi  Nl>k  M^K-^F  •^"'1  uwvl&tMl  ltj>ma  Kt  Hvll 

$107,432 

4,117 
37,662 
16,065 

+$16 

-131 

-33 

+  149 

'$9:3 

«$145 

$108,225 

defense  mobllUatlon  warehonses. 
Medical  bulk  stork  at  manufacturer  locations 

3.985 

Civil  delerse  enienreno  hosi>itals 

Kwh 

2 

«1 

2 

37,628 

keplenlsbnicnt  uinls  (functional  assemblies  other 
hospitals. 

17, 114 

Total    elvll  defrriv  me<Ilca1  stockpile.  De- 

166.175 

+1 

923 

146 

-—-•—— 

166,9.^ 

partment    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare. 

'  Includes  tei2.S7t)senim  albumin  returned  from  manufacturers  resulting  from  re- 
working blood  plasma. 


>  Inventory  writeoff  (certificate  of  destruction). 
Note:  Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


Appendix 

T.S.  OEPAKTMElfT  OF  AGRlCm,TTmK 

Commodxty  Credit  Corporation 
The  Price -Support  Program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  Corporation's  charter  powers  (15 
use  714).  In  conformity  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  lJt49  (7  U.S.C.  1421).  the 
Agricultural  Act  vt  1954  (7  US.C.  1741). 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  VS.C. 
1442).  the  AgrlcvUtural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco.  In  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945.  as 
amended  (7  US  C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  price  support  Is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  commodities — com.  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  p<anut«.  and  tobacco — and 
speclflc  nonbaslc  ccmmodltles;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat.  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  btitterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  19.J8.  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  In  favor  of  ttie  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  autliortzed  by  that  act,  price 
support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oat«.  rye.  and 
grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool  and 
mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1962.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agrlculttxral  commodities 
is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  sup- 
ported, the  price' of  the  other  must  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  market.  This  program  may 
also  Include  operations  to  remove  and  dis- 
pose of  or  aid  in  the  removal  or  disposition  of 
surplus  agrlcultttrtJ  commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  in 
excess  of  permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair .  through  Incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings  Th(  producer's  commodities 
serve  as  ct^llateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  except  ons,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  tte  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments general'y  are  available  during  the 
same  p>erlod  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purctiaBe  agreement,  a  producer  re- 


ceives an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  spMJClfied  in 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
ccmmodlly  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

I>isp>osition8  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
302,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agrlculttiral  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.SC.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  title 
n  of  the  Agricultura"  Act  of  1956,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958  the  act  of  August  19, 
1958,  in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959,  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency 
areas. 

GENERAL    SEH\acrS    ADMINISTRATION 

Strategic   and  critical   materials  stockpiling 
and  related  programs 

1.  National  stockpile:  The  Strategic  and 
CriUcal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h)  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  stockpile  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials.  GSA  is  respon- 
sible for  making  purchases  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  and  providing  for  their 
storage,  security,  and  maintenance.  These 
functions  are  performed  In  accordance  with 
directives  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  OflBce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  The  act 
also  provides  for  the  transfer  from  other 
Government  agencies  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  which  are  excess  to  the  needs 
of  such  other  agencies  and  are  req\ilred  to 
meet  the  stockpile  objectives  established  by 
OCDM.  In  addition,  GSA  is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  those  strategic  and  critical 
materials  which  OCDM  determines  to  be 
no  longer  needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 
V-7,  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  (DfQce  of 


Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  of  December 
19,  1959  (24  FH.  10309).  PorUons  of  this 
order  relate  also  to  Defense  Production  Act 
Inventories. 

2.  Tin  received  from  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation:  Public  Law  608.  84th  Congress 
(50  U.S.C.  98  note),  provided.  Eimong  other 
things,  for  the  continuation  of  of>eration  of 
the  Government-owned  tin  smelter  at  Texas 
City,  Tex.,  from  June  30,  1956,  until  January 
31,  1957.  It  provided  also  that  all  tin  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation 
by  reason  of  such  extension  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  GSA. 

3.  Defense  Production  Act:  Under  section 
303  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(50  use.  App.  2093)  and  Executive  Order 
10480,  as  amended.  GSA  Is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order  to  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of 
the  OflSce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

4.  Supplemental  stockpile:  As  a  result  of 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  OCDM  (32A 
CJf.R.,  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  GSA  Is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  mate- 
rials placed  In  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(7  UjS.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic  and 
other  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricvilturaJ  products  unless  ac- 
quired for  the  national  stockpile  or  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  UJS.C. 
1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  materials 
which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the 
materials  obtained  under  the  programs  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tung- 
sten, Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Columblum- 
Tantalum  Production  and  Purcliasc  Act  of 
1956  (50  use.  App.  2191-2195),  which  ter- 
minated December  31,  1958,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  rtockpUe,  as 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said  Produc- 
tion and  Piirchase  Act. 
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OTTicT  or  civn,  and  ozrj.tfsz  mobilization 
Civil  defense  stockpile  program 
This  stockpiling  program  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920, 
81st  Congress,  as  amended,  Is  designed  to 
provide  some  of  the  most  essential  materials 
to  minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian 
population  which  would  be  caused  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equipment  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 
la  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  con- 
ditions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 
in  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

DEPARTMENT    OF     HEALTH.     EDUCATION,     AND 
WELFARE 

Civil  defence  medical  stockpile  progTum. 

As  authorized  under  Public  Law  920,  81st 
Congress,  and  following  the  intent  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1,  1958.  the  Director, 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  has 
delegated  responsibility  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan 
and  direct  operation  of  the  medical  supply 
portion  of  the  OCDM  stockpile  The  ware- 
housing of  the  medical  stockpile  Is  princi- 
pally within  the  OCDM  warehouse  system; 
In  addition,  the  medical  stockpile  Includes 
a  program  designed  to  pre-positlon  emer- 
gency hospitals  and  other  treatment  units 
in  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  RELATING  TO  THE  REPORT- 
ING OF  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED  BT  EXCHANGE  OR  BARTER  OF  AGHI- 
CULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  price-sup- 
port inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered 
fcr  strategic  and  critical  materials  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) .  and  other 
basic  legislation  Including  the  CCC  Charter 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Except  for  small  amounts  which  may  go  to 
the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  barter  program 
are  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

Direct  appropriations  reimburse  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corpwration  for  materials  so 
transferred  from  the  price-support  inven- 
tory. 

The  General  Services  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  custody  and  management 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  responsible  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  is  placed 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may 
appear  in  three  inventories,  reflecting  the 
stages  of  the  transfer  of  title. 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration still  has  title,  prior  to  transfer  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

2.  The  General  Services  Administration  re- 
ports those  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
change Inventory  in  two  parts: 

A.  Materials  for  which  title  Is  "In  transit" 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

B  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 


Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  nine  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, and  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  March  31.  1961.  totaled  $15,- 
521.799,000.     March  activity  In  these  stock- 


piles  resulted   in   a   net   decrease    of    $256,- 
006.000. 

Net  change  in  these  stockpile  inventories 
reflects  acquisitions,  disposal*,  and  adjust- 
ments. March  activity  and  end-of-month 
totals  are  summarized: 

I  In  thoiuaii(l.<!  of  dollars  j 


Inventories  by  ajtency  and 
profintm 


Department  of  Agriculture:  Price 
support  program: 

1.  Apricultural  commodities... 

2.  ExchanKO— strutegic      and 

,     crit  ical  material 

♦ 

Total.    Ilepartraent   of 
Agriculture 


General  Services  Administration: 
Strategic  and  critical  materials: 

3.  Nationsil  .stockpile. 

4.  Federal  Kficilltiea  Corjiora- 

tion,  tin  inventory 

5.  Defense     i'ro<iuction     Act 

program 

r>.  Supplemental  stockpile 

7.  Supplemental  stockpile  in- 
ventory in  transit 


Total,  Oeneral  SiTvioea 

Administration 

Odlce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi- 
lization: 

8.  Civil  defense  stockpile 

Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 
y.  Civil  defense  raedicalstock- 
pile 


(irand  total -{-256,006 


Cost  value.  Mar. 
1961 


Net 
change 
during 
month 


-2S3,27» 
+15.854 


-367. 425 


-3.957 


+4J.9W 

+7. 215 


-HO,  251 
-f390 

-t-778 


Total, 
end  of 
month 


0,719,956 
M.833 


6,784,7(19 


6,119.120 

9,519 

1,470.798 
883,821 

67,416 


8,  580, 674 
19,383 

166,953 


IS,  521, 799 


These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  Involved  as  compiled  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nones- 
sential Federal  Expenditures. 

STORAGE   AND    HANDLING 

The  report  shows  storage  and  handling 
costs  for  Commodity  Credit's  price  support 
inventory  totaled  $36,848,000  for  the  month 
of  March.  It  should  be  noted  these  storage 
costs  are  for  only  2  of  the  9  stockpiles  cov- 
ered by  the  report. 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  major  net  decreases  in  cost  value  dur- 
ing March  were  $199  million  In  cotton,  $48 
million  In  wheat,  and  $38  million  In  corn. 
This  was  partially  offset  by  net  Increases 
Including  $12  million  In  dry  edible  beans. 
$10  million  in  manganese  and  ores,  and  $5 
million  In  aluminum  and  ores. 

AGRICULTURAL   COMMODmXS 

Of  17  agricultural  commodities  in  Com- 
modity Credits  $6.8  bllUon  price  support  in- 
ventory on  March  31,  1961,  those  leading  in 
cost  value  include: 

Wheat,  with  1.1  billion  bushels  at  a  cost 
of  $2.8  billion; 

Corn,  with  1.4  billion  bu-shels  at  a  cost  of 
$2  4  billion:  and 

Grain  sorghum  with  308  million  hundred- 
weight at  a  cost  of  $865  million. 

STRATEGIC   AND   CRITICAL    MATERIALS 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  are  shown 
in  six  inventories  totaling  $8  6  billion,  in- 
cluding the  $6.1  billion  national  stockpile 
for  which  itemized  detail  la  classified.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  other  5  inventories 
show  materials  (In  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  In  cost  value  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc..  with  7.6  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $509  million; 

Manganese  (and  ores),  with  5.3  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $354  million;  and 

Tungsten,  with  84  million  pounds  at  a  cost 
of  $341  million. 


CIVIL   DEFENSE   SUPPLIES    AND   EQUIPMENT 

Supplies  and  equipment  In  2  civil  defense 
stockpile  inventories  total  $186  million. 
Nearly  90  percent  is  In  the  medical  stock- 
pile valued  at  $167  million. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1888.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
Celanl;  and 

S.  1889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Geohar  Ogasslan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BUSH: 

S.  1890    A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Sangwoo 
Ahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  U.S.  permanent  representative  to 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey)  : 

S.  1892  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  studies  of  the 
economic  effects  of  deactivating  certain  per- 
manent military  Installations  situated  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Case    of    New 
Jersey   when   he   Introduced  the   above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr    HUMPHREY: 

S  1893  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   EASTLAND: 

S.  1894.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  payment  of 
certain  miscellaneous  Judgments  and  the 
pajmient  of  certain  compromise  settlements; 

S.  1895.  A  bill  to  repeal  18  U5  C  791  so 
as  to  extend  the  application  of  chapter  37 
of  title  18.  relating  to  espionage  and 
censorship; 

8.  1896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ferenc 
Domjan  and  others; 

S.  1897.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  373  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize retired  Judges  of  certain  territorial 
courts  to  perform  Judicial  service  when 
designated  and  assigned; 

S.  1898.  A  bill  to  withdraw  from  the  dis- 
trict courts  Jurisdiction  of  suits  brought  by 
fiduciaries  who  have  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  diversity  of  citizenship 
between   the  parties; 

S.  1899.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  fees  of  Jxu-y 
commissioners  In  the  \JB.  district  courts; 

8.  1900.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  stat\is  of 
circuit  and  district  Judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service;  and 

S.  1901.  A  bill  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  per  diem  allowances  made  to  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  while  serving  In  special  programs 
overseas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   EASTLAND   (by  request)  : 

8. 1902.  A  bill  to  supplement  and  revise 
the  laws  prescribing  restrictions  against  con- 
flicts of  interest  applicable  to  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CARL30N: 

S.  1903.  A  bill  'x>  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion as  trade  or  business  expenses  of  certain 
amounts  paid  in  esc-ow  or  to  insurance  com- 
panies Including  :  nterlnsurers,  reciprocal 
underwriters  and  mutual  Insxirance  com- 
panies to  provide  protection  against  losses 
from  floods;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

B  1904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as 
not  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  provided  by 
such  act  areas  which  include  structures  of 
10,000  or  less  acre-feet  of  floodwater  deten- 
tion capacity;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request)  : 

S.  1905.  A  bill  tD  revise  the  boundaries 
and  change  the  na:'ne  of  the  Chlckamaugn 
and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    PROXMIRi:: 

8.1906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pares 
Salem  Salman  Ham.iraeh;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  PERMANENT 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERA- 
TION AND  DE\'^ELOPMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  U.S. 
permanent  representative  to  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes, 
generally  in  support  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  President,  the  OECD  is  one  of  the 
most  important  initiatives  ever  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  in  respect 
of  its  foreign  economic  policy  and  in  re- 
spect. I  may  say.  of  world  peace. 

At  the  present  time  our  Ambassador 
to  OECD  functions  under  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  NATO.  OECD  is  so  important,  as 
was  demonstrated  during  the  debate 
when  the  OECD  Treaty  was  under  dis- 
cussion on  the  flo<3r  of  the  Senate,  that 
we  should  have  an  ambassador  repre- 
senting us  in  that  organization,  in  his 
own  right,  as  the  representative  of  the 
President.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
blU  will  be  considered  at  an  early  date  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  I'RESEDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referrijd. 

The  bill  (S.  18H1>  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  US.  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  refeiTed  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


STUDIES  OF  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS 
OF  DEACnVA TING  CERTAIN  PER- 
MANENT MnJTARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  study  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  deactivating  permanent  military 
installations  in  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment.   Under  the  bill,  the  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  would  report  his  find- 
ings to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to 
Congress. 

I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill  in 
the  Senate  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  in  the  House 
by  Representatives  Dwyer  and  Freling- 
HTJYSEN,  of  New  Jersey. 

As  members  of  the  Senate  arc  aware, 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  recently 
announced  the  closing  of  72  military 
installations  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  arsenals.  One  multi- 
mission  ammunition  depot  scheduled  to 
be  inactivated  is  Raritan  Arsenal  in 
Edison  Township.  N.J.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  four  multimission  ordnance  depots 
in  this  region  planned  for  deactivation. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be 
in  our  national  interest  to  continue  a 
military  installation  where  facilities  are 
inadequate  or  obsolete,  or  the  mi.'  sion  of 
the  base  itself  is  outmoded  in  these  days 
of  swift  technological  change.  It  would 
be  inexcusable  to  waste  millions  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  keep  alive  an  activ- 
ity which  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

It  is  quite  another  thing,  however,  to 
fail  to  take  into  any  account  whatsoever 
the  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munities involved  when  a  major  military 
installation  is  closed,  particularl:'  in  an 
area  of  substantial  unemployment.  The 
people  of  Middlesex  County.  N.J.,  under- 
stand this  all  too  clearly.  Camp  Kilmer, 
now  in  caretaker  status,  is  in  the  same 
county  as  Raritan  Arsenal.  Unemploy- 
ment, according  to  the  latest  figures, 
stands  at  8.8  percent  in  Middlesex. 

In  the  statements  of  Army  officials 
and,  more  recently,  at  a  meeting  with 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Thomas 
Morris,  it  was  made  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  no  authority  to 
take  this  factor  into  account  in  arriving 
at  a  decision. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would, 
in  effect,  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  look  at  all  sides  of  any  decision 
to  deactivate  a  military  facility. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
upyon  application  from  any  Governor 
representing  an  area  where  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  6  percent  or  more,  to 
measure  the  economic  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  any  permanent  installa- 
tion by  taking  into  account,  amorg  other 
considerations:  The  approximat*?  losses 
which  would  be  incurred  by  other  agen- 
cies of  Government — for  example,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  which 
insures  home  mortgages — as  a  result  of 
such  action;  the  approximate  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  relocating  such 
an  mstallation;  the  approximate  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  reactivating 
an  installation  in  any  national  emer- 
gency. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation as  expeditiously  as  practica- 
ble. While  his  recommendations  would 
not  be  binding,  the  Secretary  would 
transmit  his  findings  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  to  Congress. 

This  procedure  would  permit  a  careful 
review  of  factors  other  than  those  pres- 
ently considered  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  arriving  at  his  determination. 


Since  the  very  existence  of  soaae  com- 
munities is  involved  in  decisions  of  this 
magnitude,  I  believe  that  elemental  jus- 
tice dictates,  at  the  very  least,  a  review 
of  all  the  economic  effects  before  irrevo- 
cable decisions  are  made. 

During  consideration  of  the  area  re- 
development bill,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  an  amendment 
similar  to  the  one  we  propose  today. 
This  provision  was,  however,  dropped 
from  the  final  version  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  which  is  now  law.  We 
believe  this  proposal  warrants  considera- 
tion on  its  own  merits. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  I892>  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  studies 
of  the  economic  effects  of  deactivating 
certain  permanent  military  installations 
situated  in  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment, introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey ) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  BLIND  TO 
ORGANIZE 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind 
to  self-expression  through  organizations 
of  the  blind. 

The  1st  and  14th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  already  guarantee  to  all 
American  citizens  the  right  to  assemble 
freely  and  to  join  with  like-minded  cit- 
izens to  promote  their  mutual  interests. 

Blind  citizens  have  these  same  rights, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  evidence  ac- 
cumulated over  a  number  of  years  that 
too  often  these  rights  have  been  denied 
to  blind  people  by  some  individuals  and 
organizations  which  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

I  want  to  make  it  completely  clear  that 
there  is  no  criticism  here  of  the  many 
fine  organizations  for  the  blind  which 
have  done  such  an  excellent  job  of  help- 
ing blind  people.  Most  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
doing  a  wonderful  job,  and  they  should 
be  congratulated  and  encouraged. 

However,  I  believe  we  should  forestall 
and  prevent  any  threats  or  fear  of  re- 
prisals simply  because  blind  people  join 
together  to  achieve  common  goals.  My 
bill  would  protect  these  blind  citizens  in 
their  constitutional  right  to  join  together 
to  express  their  views  about  programs 
which  affect  their  welfare. 

My  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind 
to  organize  would  do  two  things: 

First,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
sult to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  with 
representatives  of  orgamzations  of  the 
blmd  in  formulating  and  administering 
programs  for  the  blind,  and  to  encour- 
age State  agencies  to  do  likewise  in 
formulating  and  administering  programs 
for  the  blind  which  receive  the  supjxirt 
of  Federal  funds. 

Second,  my  bill  states  that  no  official 
concerned  with  a  program  for  the  blind 
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to  which  Federal  funds  are  contributed 
shall  exert  the  influence  of  his  office 
against  the  right  of  blind  individuals  to 
join  organizations  of  the  blind. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  proposal  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  previous  years  by  our 
President,  then  Senator.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. In  the  85th  Congress  he  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  identical  to 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  and  he 
sponsored  the  same  proposal  again  in 
the  86th  Congress  with  more  than  30 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  proposed 
legislation  deserves  the  attention  and 
supt>ort  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
vuianimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  at 
the  desk  for  5  days  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  proposal  be  printed  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  uill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1893 1  to  protect  the  right 
of  the  blind  to  self-expression  through 
organizations  of  the  blind,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
formulation,  administration,  and  execution 
of  programs  for  the  aid  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  consult  and  advise  with  author- 
ized representatives  of  organizations  of  the 
blind;  and  shall,  in  developing  and  recom- 
mending policies  and  procedures  to  State 
agencies,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  encourage  such  agencies  to  consult 
with  authorized  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind  in  the  formulation,  admin- 
istration, and  execution  of  any  State  pro- 
gram for  the  aid  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  to  which  Federal  funds  are  contributed. 

Sec.  2.  No  officer  or  employee  of  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  other  agency  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  any  program  for  the  aid 
or  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  to  which  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  contributed  shall  exert 
the  influence  of  his  office  or  position  against 
the  right  of  the  blind  to  join  organizations  of 
the  blind  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  adopt  such  regula- 
tions and  shall  condition  Federal  grants  to 
State  or  other  programs  for  the  blind  on  such 
terms  as  will  prevent  the  exertion  of  any  such 
Influence  against  self-expression  of  the  blind 
through  organizations  of  the  blind. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961— 
AMENDMENTS 

I  Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1021,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  education.  This  amendment 
would  strike  all  of  the  bill  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  S.  1119, 
which  I  introduced  on  February  28.  1961. 
I  am  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion for  very  fundamental  reasons,  chief 


among  which  is  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  immediate  financial  needs  of  the 
moment  we  would  be  sacrificing  our 
principles  of  constitutional  Government 
and  would  be  wiping  out  another  vestige 
of  State  sovereignty. 

My  bill.  S.  1119,  which  I  shall  offer  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, would  provide  a  means  of  aiding 
education  without  sacrificing  constitu- 
tional values.  It  would  appropriate  to 
each  State  for  educational  purposes  only 
5  percent  of  the  funds  paid  in  each  year 
through  income  taxes  collected  in  such 
State.  This  money  would  njt  leave  the 
State.  There  would  be  no  department 
or  bureau  in  Washington  administering 
the  program.  Full  and  complete  juris- 
diction and  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  and  the  programs  pursuant 
thereto  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
States.  In  this  manner,  we  would  not 
embark  on  a  program  of  waiving  our 
constitutional  values  and  principles.  At 
the  same  time,  we  would  retain  in  each 
State  adequate  funds  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  public  education. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1021,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1021,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ate,    a  further  change   In   the   hearing 
dates  for  Senate  Resolution  105,  to  create 
a  Special  Committee  on  National  Fuels 
*  Study. 

The  hearings  are  now  scheduled  for 
June  12  and  13,  at  10  a.m.  in  the  In- 
terior Committee  hearing  room.  3110 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  BENEFITS  UN- 
DER THE  OLD-AGE.  SURVIVORS, 
AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
PROG  RAM— A  M  ENDM  ENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6027  >  to  improve  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  by  increasing 
the  minimum  benefits  and  aged  widow's 
benefits  and  by  making  additional  per- 
sons eligible  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  135,  relat- 
ing to  the  economic  impact  of  national 
defense,  submitted  by  me  on  May  3, 
1961,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI  may  be  added 
as  an  additional  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  HEARING 
DATES  ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
105 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce, for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  signed  by  52  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  12  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recommending  a  Presidential  citation 
for  Oskar  J.  W  Hansen  for  accomplishments 
In  the  field  of  sculpture  and  art. 


NEEDED:  STRONGER  ANTI-COMMU- 
NIST PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  must  more 
effectively  mobilize  their  people  and  re- 
sources, if  we  are  to  defeat  Communist 
attempts  to  conquer  the  world. 

Personally,  I  strongly  feel  that  first, 
there  is  not  a  sufficiently  broad  sense 
of  urgency;  second,  that  we  are  not  cre- 
ating good  enough  ideas  and  techniques 
for  effectively  battling  the  Reds;  and 
third,  that  we  are  failing  to  adequately 
mobilize  potential  resources  to  serve  U.S. 
interests  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Recently.  I  suggested  to  President 
Kennedy  that  greater  utilization,  as 
"voices  of  America."  of  U.S.  firms  op- 
erating abroad  could  further  strengthen 
our  foreign  policy.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  based  on  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse by  U.S.  enterprises  operating 
around  the  globe  to  such  an  Idea. 

Today.  I  received  from  the  White 
House  a  letter  stating  that  the  Idea 
would  receive  "most  careful  attention 
from  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  State." 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the  time 
for  careful  attention  Is  past.  Rather, 
now  Is  the  time  for  strong,  creative  real- 
istic action  to  more  effectively  cope  with 
the  Red  menace  to  freedom  In  the  world. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  text  of  the  White  House 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  WHrrr  Housr. 
Washington,  DC  ,  May  15.  1961. 

Dear  Senator  Wilkt:  The  President  has 
aslced  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  12, 
suggesting  a  conference  of  Government  of- 
ficials and  representatives  of  American  busi- 
ness Arms  operating  in  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  ways  in  which 
American  companies  can  cooperate  in  carry- 
ing out  the  alms  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  President  Is,  of  course,  aware  of  the 
significant  part  that  U.S.  business  con- 
cerns have  played  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  other  countries.  He  has  stated 
that  their  most  important  future  role  will 
be  to  assist  In  the  development  of  healthy 
and  responsible  private  enterprise  within  the 
underdeveloped    nations.     Their   willingneas 
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to  cooperate  In  every  way  with  the  Govern- 
ment In  furthering  our  foreign  policy,  as 
emphasized  In  the  letters  you  received  In 
response  to  your  recent  inquiries,  will  re- 
ceive most  careful  attention  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  F   O'Brien. 
Special  As.iistant  to  the  President. 


VIEWS   OF   PURE    MILK    PRODUCTS 
COOPERATIVE  ON  S.  1643 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  currently 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is 
holding  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's farm  proposals,  as  outlined  in  S. 
1643. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  in  agriculture 
we  need  a  new  program  designed  to  re- 
solve the  special  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent, of  the  future,  and  those  inherited 
from  the  past. 

Among  other  objectives,  the  prog i  am 
must,  first,  create  a  positive — not  a  neg- 
ative— Image  of  the  American  farmers' 
contribution  to  our  economic  life  and 
progress;  second,  attempt  to  establish 
a  relatively  good  supply-demand  balance 
for  the  production  and  the  consumption 
of  farm  compiodities;  third,  find  better 
ways  to  utilize  farm  surpluses,  plus  a 
reduction  of  costs  of  storage — using 
these  Invaluable  resources  as  assets,  not 
as  economic  millstones  around  the  neck 
of  the  economy:  and  fourth,  assure  the 
farmer  a  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. 

Personally,  I  have  long  felt  that,  first, 
the  farmers  should  have  a  stronger  voice 
In  programs  affecting  their  future;  sec- 
ond, solution  of  the  supply-demand  im- 
balance of  farai  products  can  best  be 
obtained  on  a  commodity-by -commodity 
basis;  and.  third,  self-help  as  a  principle 
should  be  encouraged,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, thus  reducing  the  load  on  Uncle 
Sam. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration's  far- 
reaching  recommendations,  as  outlined 
in  S.  1643,  serious  questions  must  be  re- 
solved. Congress,  therefore,  will  need  to 
weigh  carefully  the  Impact  of  such  a 
program — if  adopted — on  the  farmers, 
the  taxpayers,  and  the  consumers. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  review  a 
statement  on  Senate  bill  1643  by  Bill 
Eckles,  general  manager,  and  Paul  Af- 
feldt,  president,  of  the  Pure  Milk  Prod- 
ucts CooF>erative  of  Wisconsin. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  the 
benefit  of  the  evaluation  made  by  this 
fine  organization.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Pure  Milk  Products  Coopera- 
tive   OF    Wisconsin,    Before    the    Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  Sitpport  of 
THE  Agriculture  Act  or  1961,  S.  1643 
( By  W.  C.  Eckles.  general  manager,  and  Paul 
Affeldt,  president) 
Honorable    Chairman    Ellender   and    Sen- 
ate   Agriculture    Committee    memlsers,    we 
first  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  your  committee. 
We  would  especially  like  to  compliment  the 


chairman  for  the  early  hearings  and  oppor- 
tunity for  offering  various  Interests  a  chance 
to  express  their  views  on  the  Ellender-Cooley 
farm  bill,  or  technically  The  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961,  S    1643  and  HR    6400. 

On  behalf  of  more  than  15,000  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  who  belong  to  Pure  Milk  Prod- 
ucts Cooperative  with  oflBces  at  Pond  du 
Lac,  Wis  ,  we  would  like  to  state  that  this 
Ellender  bill  (S.  1643)  conforms  very  close- 
ly to  many  policy  resolutions  enacted  over 
the  jjast  several  years  by  the  members  of 
Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  at  their  an- 
nual meetings.  Copies  of  several  of  these 
resolutions  have  been  added  as  an  appendix 
to  this  presentation  to  Indicate  the  iigricul- 
tural  policy  and  programs  desired  by  the 
organization  membership. 

These  were  not  developed  by  employees 
and  officers.  But  they  came  up  from  the 
grass  roots  of  PMPC's  membership  Each 
local  (77  in  number)  considers  drafts  and 
recommends  resolutions  at  their  77  local 
meetings.  Tliese  in  turn  are  considered  by 
an  overall  committee  from  all  locals.  They 
are  debated,  changed,  and  finally  enacted 
by  memt)ers  at  the  annual  meeting  or  cm-- 
ganlzatlonwlde  convention  each  fall. 

The  organization.  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative, has  long  recommended  that  the 
farm  problem  be  attacked  and  solved  by 
action — 

1  On  a  commodity-by  commodity  basis, 
with  all  programs  finally  correlated  into  an 
overall  program. 

2.  On  which  the  advice  and  considera- 
tion of  real  farmers  be  heard,  even  though  In 
advisory  capacities,  when  such  programs  are 
t)eing  drafted  and  developed. 

3  In  which  farmers  are  finally  given  an 
opportunity  through  referendum  to  approve 
or  reject  programs  if  quotas  or  marketing 
limitations  are  considered. 

4  In  which  domestic  consumption  and 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  Is  in  max- 
imum use  to  better  feed,  clothe  and  house 
our  own  citizens. 

5.  That  permits  our  other  production  in 
agriculture  beyond  a  reasonable  reserve  for 
domestic  safety,  to  be  used  to  promote  bet- 
ter relations  between  the  other  nations  who 
are  our  allies  and  who  also  need  more  food 
and  fiber. 

6.  That  permits  farm  organizations  and 
cooperatives  to  do  as  much  of  the  manage- 
ment, processing,  distribution  and  develop- 
ment of  new  outlets  as  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  American  business  methods. 

7.  That  programs  contributing  to  im- 
proved general  health  and  well-being  be 
charged  at  least  partially  to  departments 
other  than  Agriculture.  That  food  programs 
contributing  to  better  allies  and  Improving 
international  relation  be  "tabbed"  or  charged 
to  the  appropriate  category  and  not  the  farm 
program. 

We  strongly  support  the  Ellender-Cooley 
bill  as  enabling  legislation  through  which 
agricultural  programs  could  be  developed 
that  would  begin  moving  farmers'  Incomes 
toward   a  parity  of  Income  level. 

TITLE    I 

Set  up  machinery  through  which  advisory 
committees  could  be  designated  for  assisting 
in  developing  programs.  Of  these,  a  sub- 
stantial majority  (66  percent)  would  have 
been  nominated  by  farm  vote.  Consumers 
and  farm  organization  specialists  would  al.so 
be  given  consideration. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  programs  as  are  de- 
veloped should,  if  they  are  to  be  effective, 
provide  for  supply  adjustments  if  such  aie 
needed  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween production  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

We  strongly  support  these  provisions  that 
provided  quotas,  marketing  limitations,  etc.. 
if  they  are  applied  across  the  board  to  all 
producers   following   a  referendum   or   vote 


where  a  two-thirds  majority  of  farmers  have 
approved  such. 

The  extension  of  marketing  order  author- 
ization to  all  commodities  as  proposed  we 
believe  to  be  sound.  Many  years  of  experi- 
ence with  Federal  milk  orders  by  our  suid 
other  organizations  have  proven  successful. 
Classes  based  on  grade  and  use  for  establish- 
ing minimum  prices  to  be  shared  In  and 
pooled  to  various  producers  has  proven 
sound  when  used.  On  several  agricultural 
products,  marketing  order  and  regulatory 
programs  for  other  commodities  than  those 
presently  eligible  for  protection  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  come  under  such  mini- 
mum pricing  programs.  Orders  have  oper- 
ated successfully  on  several  commodities. 
Other  branches  of  agriculture  should  be 
given  a  chance  for  similar  protection. 

We  have  found  order  programs  most  use- 
ful in  stabilizing  and  marketing  milk 
Other  commodities  might  have  similar  suc- 
cess if  authority  were  granted  through  new 
or  amended  legislation. 

We  presume  some  groups  who  now  have 
such  orders  will  be  reluctant  to  support 
amendment  of  the  laws  under  which  they 
operate  fearing  some  lessening  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  program.  W^e  t>elleve  the 
umbrella  of  protection  provided  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Agreements  Act  of  1937  as  amended 
should  be  extended  to  other  commodities. 
If  this  is  too  strongly  opposed,  similar  mar- 
ket order  legislation  might  be  enacted  to 
extend  the  protection  and  voice  In  market- 
ing to  more  of  agriculture  than  that  which 
In  the  past  has  been  enjoyed  by  fluid  milk 
markets  and  some  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

Quotas  or  marketing  allotments  are  not 
new  to  agriculture  or  businesses.  They 
should  be  on  effective  unit  basis  if  used 
Their  application  tmder  orders  should  be 
effective  and  reasonably  efficient  to  admin- 
ister. We  repeat,  that  in  our  Judgment  their 
introductions  and  uses  should  follow  a  ref- 
erendum process  by  affected  producers. 

The  provisions  that  would  permit  only 
congressional  review  and  veto  prior  to  intro- 
duction of  a  farm  program  under  these  bills 
seem  to  be  the  cause  of  major  disagreements. 
We  would  hope  that  appropriate  amend- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  might  be 
developed  so  that  this  t3rpe  of  legislation 
might  be  made  available  to  American  agri- 
culture. 

TITLE   n 

We  strongly  support  title  II  of  the  Ellen- 
der-Cooley bill  that  would  substantially  in- 
crease funds  for. and  lengthen  the  period  of 
operation  of  PubUc  Law  480. 

This  program  has  successfully  moved  agri- 
cultural products  Into  international  chan- 
nels w^here  needed.  Assurance  of  longer 
range  programs  could  materially  improve  the 
program  in  our  opinion. 

TITLE  m 

Title  III  providing  for  consolidating  and 
improving  tlie  lending  authorities  to  agri- 
culture is  quite  important  in  our  opinion. 
Much  of  agriculture  needs  expanded  credit 
to  move  It  out  of  a  position  of  Inefficiency 
due  to  limited  sized  units. 

As  the  American  population  explosion  con- 
tinues, more  efficient  agricultural  units  must 
be  developed.  This  demands  reasonable 
priced  and  available  credit  for  farmers. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  reasonable  loans 
to  farmers  to  improve  facilities,  production 
units  and  living  standards.  Farm  people 
use  moneys  for  purchasing  commercial  prod- 
ucts. Increased  credit  would  stimulate  and 
improve  business  and  the  national  output. 

TITLE  rv 

Title  IV  providing  for  expanding  the  school 
milk  program  and  improvements  in  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  cooperatives  is  strongly 
urged  by  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative. 
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Fanners  with  larger  cooperatives  properly 
financed  could  In  time,  we  believe,  reduce 
the  need  of  agriculture  for  so  much  depend- 
ence on  Government.  The  legislation  pro- 
viding for  merging  and  consolidating  coop- 
eratives into  more  effective  units  could,  in 
our  opinion,  result  In  a  more  efficient  move- 
ment of  food  and  fiber  to  consumers  after  a 
period  of  time. 

We  believe  the  Ellender-Cooley  bill  would 
be  excellent  because : 

(a)  It  can  cut  the  cost  of  farm  programs 
to  Goveriunent  and  still  assure  consumers 
adquate  food  at  the  cheapest  relative  price. 

tb)  It  would  let  farm  selected  groups  have 
a  major  voice  In  developing  and  suggesting 
farm  programs  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Congress. 

(c)  The  program  would  be  most  demo- 
cratic by  having  farmers,  consumers,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment all  Involved  In  its  promulgation  and 
activation  or  use. 

(d)  The  wide  powers  presently  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
reduced.  Less  bureaucracy  and  govern- 
mental red  tape  would  be  Involved. 

(e)  It  would  mean  less  government  In 
agriculture  by  giving  farmers  aa  opportunity 
to  expand  cooperatives  and  do  a  more  effec- 
tive Job  in  producing  for  market  needs. 
Farmers  would  make  major  decisions  on 
programs,    quota    enactments,    etc. 

(f)  It  Is  enabling  legislation  through 
which  a  variety  of  approaches  to  improving 
farm  Income  could  be  developed  and  effec- 
tuated. 

In  conclusion.  Honorable  Chairman  and 
committee  members,  we  believe  this  enabling 
legislation  of  S.  1643  through  which  farm 
income  could  be  materially  improved,  our 
agricultural  abundance  could  be  efficiently 
utilized  and  American  farmers  given  more 
of  a  voice  to  help  develop  prrograms  they 
desire,  is  most  sound  and  very  good  legisla- 
tion. 

We,  of  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative, 
wooild  again  urge  the  reconciling  of  differ- 
ences between  branches  of  Government  and 
political  parties  to  make  srrch  adjustments 
as  will  make  the  legislation  acceptable  to 
Congress    for    early    enactment. 

We  believe  you  will  have  done  a  great 
6er\-lce  to  America's  farmers  and  the 
economy. 

We  bellere  it  to  be  basically  the  soundest 
and  finest  a^lcultural  legislation  to  ever 
come  before  Congress.  We  thlnlc  farmers 
will  heartily  approve  Its  use  and  reduce  gov- 
ernmental costs  and  materially  Improre 
farmers*  income  and  living  standards. 

We  are  honored  at  Pure  Milk  Products 
Cooperative  to  have  had  you  kindly  and. 
aa  usual,  objectively  listen  to  our  views  and 
sviggestions  on  this  very  important  matter. 
We  liope  this  presentation  has  been  of  value 
In  transmitting  the  views  of  a  large  segment 
of  America's  organized  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  dairymen  to  Congress. 

Our  policy  resolutions  attached  are  Indica- 
tive that  what  we  have  presented  has  been 
the  views  of  thoee  we  represent  and  work 
for. 

Again,  thanks  for  granting  us  time  to 
present  our  views  to  you. 


NEED  FOR  StJBSTANTIAL  INCREASE 
IN  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  PRODUC- 
TION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  items  of  domestic 
legislation  that  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Congress  is  a  long-ranRe  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act.  to  provide  for  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  domestic 
sugar  production.     Those  who  are  anx- 


ious to  see  our  sugar  purchases  made  In 
foreign  countries  have  erroneously  rep- 
resented the  facts  concerning  our  sugar 
program.  The  production  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  whether  it  be  cane 
sugar  or  beet  sugar,  is  not  subsidized  by 
the  general  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  consumer  of  sugar  pays  the 
entire  cost.  The  program  has  worked 
well.  The  important  consideration  now 
is  the  extension  of  the  program  over  a 
period  of  many  years  and  provision  for 
a  greater  production  of  susar  within  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  reaso.is 
why  we  should  produce  more  of  our  own 
sugar,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  seven: 

First.  It  is  just  plain  commonsense 
that  when  the  United  States  Is  plagued 
with  a  co.stly  agricultural  program  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  surpluses,  we  should 
no  longer  import  from  foreign  coun- 
tries 45  percent  of  the  sugar  we  need. 
To  continue  to  do  so  will  lessen  the 
respect  for  the  United  States,  both 
among  our  own  people  and  among  the 
people  of  other  countries.  We  would  not 
respect  another  nation  if  it  did  not  make 
every  effort  to  cut  down  its  surpluses,  by 
producing  other  crops  that  It  needed. 

Second.  Increased  domestic  produc- 
tion of  sugar  will  be  beneficial  to  thou- 
sands of  individual  farmers.  I  am  more 
familiar  with  the  sugarbeet  situation 
than  I  am  with  the  sugar-cane  situa- 
tion. In  Nebraska  and  in  dozens  of  other 
States  there  are  wide  areas  where  the 
farmers'  land  is  suitable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  on  an  efficient  basis. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  irrigated  areas. 
These  farmers  are  anxious  to  obtain 
sugarbeet  quotas  which  they  are  pres- 
ently denied. 

Third.  Increased  domestic  production 
of  sugar  will  be  beneficial  to  hundreds  of 
communities,  because  it  will  Increase  the 
farmers'  income  which  is  spent  locally. 
It  will  be  beneficial  to  labor,  to  our  trans- 
portation systems,  and  to  our  economy  In 
general. 

F\3urth.  A  substantial  Increase  In  the 
production  of  our  own  sugar  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  U.S.  Government,  be- 
cause it  will  be  an  important  step  toward 
the  solution  of  our  farm  problem.  It 
will  put  land  into  the  production  of  a 
crop  that  is  needed  by  our  economy, 
and  will  take  the  same  land  out  of  the 
production  of  crops  of  which  there  is  a 
surplus. 

Fifth.  Our  Government  will  be  fur- 
ther helped  by  an  increase  in  domestic 
sugar  production,  particularly  by  means 
of  sugarbeets.  A  sugarbeet  industry 
makes  for  stability  and  prosperity  in  an 
irrigated  area.  In  fact,  without  the 
right  to  raise  sugarbeets,  irrigation  dis- 
trict repayment  contracts  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  may  be 
in  seiious  jeopardy. 

Sixth.  Cuba  will  not  be  providing 
sugar  for  the  United  States  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  After  Communism  has 
ended  in  Cuba,  land  reform,  the  need 
for  protein  food,  and  other  factors  will 
make  it  impractical  for  Cuba  ever  again 
to  provide  the  United  States  with  as 
much  sugar  as  she  has  in  the  past. 

Seventh.  Our  domestic  production  of 
sugar  should  be  increased  now,  and  at 


a  progressive  rate  extending  over  sev- 
eral years  in  the  future,  before  commit- 
ments, implied  or  otherwise,  are  made 
to  Nation.*!  which  have  not  been  regu- 
larly supplying  us  with  sugar.  To  fail 
to  increase  our  domestic  production  at 
this  time  would  be  to  irresponsibly  en- 
courage foreign  countries  as  new  sup- 
pliers. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  of  this 
Congress  and  In  the  administration  have 
a  responsibility  not  only  to  pasa  a  sugar 
act.  but  to  do  It  now,  as  soon  as  ample 
and  exhaustive  hearings  are  held.  The 
effort  to  increase  our  domestic  sugar 
production  involves  various  problems, 
including  transportation  coet*.  modern- 
ization of  methods  and  procedures  In 
proces-sing  and  marketing  the  building  or 
enlarging  of  new  processing  plants,  and 
the  orderly  transition  to  a  sugar  econ- 
omy by  the  farmers  invohred.  None  of 
these  problems  Is  impossible  of  solution. 
They  cannot  be  solved,  however,  with- 
out Government  leadership,  both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Amculture  to  take  the  lead,  in 
behalf  of  the  American  farmer,  to 
formulate  a  program  and  to  fight  for  it. 
The  Secretary  should  champion  a  pro- 
gram that  will  give  to  the  American 
farmer  the  right  to  produce  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  .mgar  that  is  needed 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  owes  such  an  obligation,  not 
only  to  the  farmers,  but  also  to  the  tax- 
paying  public,  because  of  the  contrilni- 
tion  which  such  a  program  will  make 
toward  the  solution  of  our  overall  agrri- 
cultural  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  allocation  of 
the  part  of  the  sugar  we  need  that  is  to 
come  from  other  countries.  The  State 
Department,  however,  has  no  right  to 
take  a  position  to  the  detriment  of,  and 
hostile  to.  the  American  farmer,  in  an 
effort  to  hold  down  or  lower  the  portion 
of  the  sugar  we  need  which  ought  to  he 
produced  domestically.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress,  does  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  asrpressive  lead- 
ership In  working  for  the  adoption  of  an 
orderly  program  of  increased  domestic 
sugar  production,  because  it  will  be 
l>eneficial  to  all. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.     Is  there  objection  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  served  notice  that  It  would  be 
necessary,  as  of  today,  to  object  to  all 
requests  for  committee  meetings.  If  I 
make  an  exception  in  one  case,  then  I 
should  make  an  exception  In  all  cases; 
but.  since  Important  legislation  Is  he- 
lore  us,  I  think  Senators  ought  to  be 
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available  for  floor  duty,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  object. 

The       ACTING       PRESIDENT       pro 
tempore.     There  is  objection. 


THE    UNITED    STATES,    CUBA,    AND 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  scholars  in  all 
Latin  America  is  the  president  and  head 
of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Jaime 
Benitez.  He  made  a  speech  recently  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara,  entitled 
"The  United  States.  Cuba,  and  Latin 
America." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
analyses  of  the  Cuban  problem  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  for 
some  time.  I  take  only  a  moment  to 
read  a  short  paragraph  or  two : 

Surely  this  situation  Is  one  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  view  In  a  much  larger 
context  than  that  of  Castro  or  of  Cuba  alone. 

The  Castro  image  and  the  kind  of  action, 
the  purposes  and  methods,  the  alms  and 
Ideals  associated  with  it.  right  or  vvTong. 
provide  a  collective  vision,  a  version  of  the 
world  in  which  many  of  the  dUpossessed.  the 
oppressed,  and  the  disenfranchised  j)eople8 
of  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America,  and,  pos- 
sibly, the  whole  world,  see  a  role  for  them- 
selves, a  means  to  achieve  their  goaU  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  their  nations,  a  way 
of  exercising  the  power  that  resides  In 
masses  and  numbers  Such  an  image  can- 
not be  undone  in  a  moment.  The  end  of 
Castro  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  image, 
and  there  are  times  wfcen  a  live  demagog 
Is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  dead  martyr, 
particularly  when  that  potential  martyr  has 
proven  himself  (with  the  help  of  aU  con- 
cerned) one  of  the  most  salable  saints  In  re- 
cent history 

Can  the  United  SUtes  avoid  being  maneu- 
vered Into  becoming  the  antagonist  of  such 
mass  movements  and  such  mass  aspirations, 
which  exist  whether  or  not  the  Cuban 
revolution  truly  represents  them? 


The    president   of   the   University   of 
Puerto  Rico  goes  on  In  his  analysis  to 
make  what  I  think  are  some  very  con- 
sti-uctive  suggestions  in  regard  to  needed 
changes  in  American  foreign  policy  In 
Latin   America.     I   think   not   only   are 
they   worthy   of   the   careful   considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress, but  I  recommend  the  speech  of 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  this  administration,  to  the  end 
that  it  weigh  the  suggestions  and,  on 
the  basis  of  their  merit,  take  those  sug- 
gestions which   might   be   helpful   in   a 
reexamination  and  reappraisal  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  all  Latin  America. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  be  incorporated  in  the 
RECORD   at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNi-rtD  States,  Cuba,  and  Latjn  America 
( By  Jaime  Benltee) 
Mutual  trust  and  understanding  between 
the  Americas  would  be  greatly  helped  if  the 
United  States  found  it  possible  to  distin- 
guish between  Us  genuine  long-term  interest 


in  Latin  America  and  Its  present  irritable 
obsession  with  Fidel  Castro.  More  attention 
to  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  the  hemi- 
sphere and  less  attention  to  the  more  ex- 
treme antics  of  the  Cuban  Premier  would 
help  achieve  the  same  goal. 

For,  if  left  to  his  own  devices,  Castro  wUl 
succeed  In  undoing  or,  at  least,  Isolating 
himself  and  his  "revolution"  sooner  and 
more  completely  than  If  the  United  States 
undertakes  to  direct  the  process.  That  Cas- 
tro can  do  this  for  himself  is  evidenced 
by  his  unnecessary  aggressiveness  against 
friends  and  potential  friends  both  In  Cuba 
and  throughout  Latin  America  and  his  con- 
sequential alienation  of  what  was  once  wide- 
spread support  at  home  and  abroad.  That 
U.S.  initiative  can  harm  rather  than  help 
democratic  developments  in  Cuba  is  evi- 
denced by  the  ineffectiveness  of  its  efforts 
to  line  up  a  Latin  American  front  against 
Castro. 

The  priority  accorded  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Cuba,  at  least.  In  the  public  mind, 
has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
the  'new  deal"  for  Latin  America  promised 
by  the  new  administration  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  ways.  It  may  have  seri- 
ously delayed  the  eventual  substitution  of 
the  present  dictatorship  by  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic government  In  Cuba. 

Regrettably,  the  chances  of  the  United 
States  separating  these  two  distinct  prob- 
lems one  from  the  other  seem  unlikely  in 
the  present  state  of  tension  and  the  present 
scramble  for  a  "solution  "  to  the  Cuban 
•problem."  Too  much  Is  eigainst  it,  and 
it  Is  worthwhile  to  reflect  on  why  this 
should  be  so. 

Friends    of    the    United    States    in    Latin 
America    and    friends    of    Latin    America    In 
the    United    States    have     jointly     suffered 
through  a  long  period,  painful  and  unneces- 
sary,     of      being      systematically      Ignored; 
ignored  by  academic,  journalistic,   political. 
Intellectual      and      other      opinion-molding 
centers  of  authority.     It  is  thus  felt— with 
what  degree  of  validity  no  one  can  say — that 
the  present  sympathetic  receptivity  to  mat- 
ters Latin  American  is  due  to  the  awaken- 
ing  caused   in    these   circles    by    the   Castro 
revolution,  in   much  the  same  way   as   sci- 
entific research  and  intelligence  in  general. 
and  even  primary  and  secondary  schooling, 
have  received  a  big  boost  from  the  success 
of    the   Soviet    Union's   first    sputnik.     Cer- 
tainly   this   dramatic   reversal   from   apathy 
to  fascination  ensuing  on  Castro's  irrupting 
Into  print  has  both  its  origin  and  Its  nour- 
ishment in  the  Cuban  drama.     This   is  re- 
flected   in   a    thousand   ways,   ranging   from 
the  random  identification  of  similar  revolu- 
tionary   movements    throughout    the    world 
with    the  Castro    trademark    to    last    year's 
Latin  American  joke  that  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
offer  of  $500  million  in  aid  should  be  called 
the  Fondo  Fidel. 

This  natural  pleasure  at  being  suddenly 
recognized,  the  objects  of  a  jealous  affec- 
tion, akin  to  any  convert's  zeal.  Is  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  particular  way  in  which 
United  States  foreign  i>ollcy  Is  subject  to 
the  pressures  and  Influence  of  the  mass 
media:  newspapers  and  their  headlines, 
commentators  and  their  alarmist  reports, 
the  weeklv  magazines  with  their  red-ringed 
covers,  the  newsreels,  films  and  television, 
all  the  mighty  who  shape  and  fashion  Amer- 
ican public  opinion,  and  through  that  pub- 
lic opinion,  American  policy,  are  committed 
to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  newsworthy. 
Castro,  who  has  managed  to  thrill,  shock  and 
infuriate  public  opinion.  Is  considered,  and 
given  the  nature  of  the  situation  has  be- 
come, more  "newsworthy"  than  all  the  rest 
of  Latin  America  put  together. 

This  factor  has  collateral  effects  that  are 
Jtist  as  dangerous  as  the  monopoUaing  of 
the  Latin  American  Image  by  the  Cuban 
situation.     Certain  elements  of  the  revolu- 


tion  In  Cuba,   for  instance,  have  been   ex- 
aggerated   out    of    all    proportion,    so    that 
public    understanding   of   this   phenomenon 
so    close     to     the    V&.    borders     has    been 
seriously    misled.      What     U    going    on    In 
Cuba  is  not  confined  to  beards  and  fatigues, 
public      assemblies,      military      scores,      10- 
year-old   traffic   policemen   and   so   on.     The 
whole  social  fabric  of  Cuba  is  being  affected, 
disrupted,  reoriented.     To  what  extent  and 
in  what  varying  proportions  of  chaos,  dema- 
gogery.  and  progress  this  is  so,  we  are  now 
unfortunately   in  no  position   to   assess  im- 
partially.    Construction,  agricultural  reform, 
new    economic    policies,    new    International 
allnements,  reeducation,  governmental  aus- 
terity, the  decimation   of   Elites,   and   many 
other    developments    typical    of    traditional 
revolutionary    situations    deserve    closer    at- 
tention than  they  are  getting;  certainly,  they 
cannot  be  Ignored  out  of  hand  because  the 
political     manifestations     that     accompany 
them   are   distasteful. 

If  Castro  continues  to  t>e,  for  the  average 
American,  what  Latin  America  is  all  about; 
if  he  donUnates  North  American  understand- 
ing of  the  peasant  movement  In  northeast 
Brazil,  the  survival  of  Peronlsm  In  Argentina, 
the  rise  of  substantial  opposition  p>artles  in 
Chile,  the  Peace  Congress  recently  held  in 
Mexico,  there  is  serious  error:  error  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  tliat  the  playback  of 
this  image  that  the  mass  media  are  creating 
is,  in  Latin  America,  that  picture  of  the 
little  giant  from  the  south  locked  in  mortal 
combat  with  the  colossus  of  t'he  north  that 
has  so  long  bedevilled  traditional  and  recip- 
rocal misconceptions  about  the  roles  of  both 
parts  of  the  hemisphere. 

Second,  the  clear  and  present  danger  that 
many  aspects  of  the  present  situation  in 
Cuba  represent  for  the  United  States  and  Us 
policy  of  inter-American  cooperation,  may 
well  be  a  danger  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  have  to  put  up  with  There  can  be 
little  room  for  arg\iment  that  Castro  has  set 
back  the  development  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  Cuba  for  some  time;  but  we  have 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  before  Castro 
they  never  existed  fully  and  they  might  not 
have  blossomed  forth  even  had  he  not  taken 
power.  Furthermore,  it  may  well  be  that 
many  elements  of  Castro's  revolution — 
good  and  bad — are  by  now  thoroughly  ir- 
reversible. It  is  hard  to  imagine,  for  in- 
stance, how  the  great  majority  of  the  ex- 
propriated property  could  be  returned  to  its 
former  owners,  and  the  longer  the  present 
regime  stays  in  power,  the  harder  such  res- 
titution would  become.  The  most  that  could 
be  hoped  for  from  a  successor  government 
would  be  some  form  of  compensation;  and 
how  would  that  compensation  be  paid  for 
in  an  economy  that  will  already  have  been 
altered  in  Its  basic  structure? 

Surely  this  situation  Is  one  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  view  In  a  much  larger 
context  than  that  of  Castro  or  of  Cuba 
alone. 

The  Castro  image  and  the  kind  of  action, 
the  purposes  and  methods,  the  aims  and 
Ideals  associated  with  It,  right  or  wrong, 
provide  a  collective  vision,  a  version  of  the 
world  in  which  many  of  the  disposessed,  the 
oppressed  and  the  disenfranchised  peoples 
of  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America,  and  pos- 
sibly, the  whole  world,  see  a  role  for  them- 
selves a  means  to  achieve  their  goals  of 
participation  in  the  life  of  their  nations,  a 
way  of  exercising  the  power  that  resides 
In  masses  and  numbers.  Such  an  image 
cannot  be  undone  in  a  moment.  The  end 
of  Castro  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  image, 
and  there  are  times  when  a  live  demagog 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  dead  martjrr.  par- 
ticularly when  that  potential  martyr  has 
proven  himself  (with  the  help  of  all  con- 
cerned) one  of  the  most  salable  saints  in 
recent  history. 
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Can  the  United  States  avoid  being  ma- 
neuvered Into  becoming  the  antagonist  of 
«tich  ma«8  movementB  and  such  mass  as- 
pirations, which  exist  whether  or  not  the 
iCukxan  revolution  truly  represents  them? 

The    answer    to    this    question    la    highly 
difficult  and  fraught  with  dangers.     To  see 
the  situation  clearly  requires  that  the  United 
States    accept    the    facts    of    the    problem. 
Stated   brteflv.  these  are  that   any  rich  and 
powerful  nation  faced  with  a  skilled  dema- 
gog   who    Identifies    himself    with    a    popu- 
lar cause  and  becomes  Its  symbol,  Is  subject 
to    a    basic    Internal    ambivalence.     If    It    is 
a   generous  and  politically  unselfish   nation 
as  the  United  States  Is,  this  ambivalence  is 
even  more  painful.     For.  on  the   one  hand, 
the  nation  will  want  to  support  the  legiti- 
mate asnlratlons  that  gave  rise  to  the  dema- 
gog, and  on  the  other,  will  feel  a  profound 
Irritation  at  seeing  such  valid  Ideals,  debased 
by  mobbery,  hatred  and  mass  maiilpulatlon. 
Further,   the   nation   facing   this  problem   Is 
made  painfully  aware  that  the  very  strength 
of  that  demagog  Is   fed  by  grievances   with 
a  genuine  basis.     What  then  If  that  nation 
feels  an  addlUonal  burden  of  guilt  for  having 
allowed  those  grievances  to  grow  to  the  point 
of  no  retiirn?     As  If  this  weren't  bad  enough, 
there  Is  the  painful  truth  that  demagoguery 
-  flourishes  by  flaxinUng  authority,   the  prin- 
ciple of  psychological  redress,  of  seeing  the 
righteous  and  the  mighty  disturbed  In  their 
majesty,    is    one   that   has    worked   In   favor 
of  every  law-breaking  challenger  since  earli- 
est human  history.     With  Castro  It  has  the 
additional   advantage   of   involving   the   very 
smaU    with    the    very    large,    thus    adding    a 
comic  or  tragic   touch  to  the  spectacle,  de- 
pending upon   on  which   side   of   the   arena 
one  happens  to  sit. 

If  theae  elements  of  the  problem  were 
not  difficult  enough,  there  are  still  two  more 
of  prime  Importance,  both  of  which  make  It 
hard  for  the  United  States  to  see  the  ques- 
tion poeed  by  the  coming  revolutionary 
changes  In  Latin  America  clearly  and  that 
are.  Instead,  forcing  the  Castro  image  ever 
more  powerfully  to  the  fore. 

The   more   Important  of   these,   clearly,    Is 
the  way   In  which   the  present  great  power 
squeeze,  with   Its  faculty  for  making  Inter- 
national   mountains   out  of   local   molehills, 
for  neglecting  deeper  Issues  In  favor  of  com- 
bating  local   irritant*,   for   taking   the   short 
view  rather  than   the   long,   for   adopting   a 
defensive  stand  rather  than  the  more  solid 
posture  becoming  a  great  power  sure  of  It- 
self,   has    made    of    Castro    a    smokescreen 
through  which  the  United  States  seems  un- 
able to  see  the  true  Issues  involved.    Becavise 
of  the  power  politics  that  form  the  constant 
background    to    the    struggle    between    the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  all  re- 
form  movements,    tinged   with   Castroism   or 
not,  directly  Influenced  by  him  or  not,  are 
lumped    together    under    the    generic    name 
of    Fldellsta.      This    pernicious    error    crops 
up   again  and   again   in  the   mass   media   In 
mtjch  the  way  that  during  the  worst  years 
of    the    McCarthy    Insanity    In    the    United 
States,    the    single    word    '•Communl.sf    was 
used    as    the   bogyman    with    which    to   con- 
jure everything  from  appropriations,  to  the 
exile  of  some  of  America's  outstanding  In- 
tellectuals  to   Princeton's   Institute   for   Ad- 
vanced Studies.     Such  Is  the  form  of  propa- 
ganda that  not  only  does  the  United  States 
fall  Into  this  error,  but  by  a  process  of  nat- 
\iral    compensation.    In    which    many    errors 
tend  to  cancel  each  other  o\it,  some  legiti- 
mate and  perfectly  democratic  reform  move- 
ments In  Latin  Annerlca  and  elsewhere  find 
themselves,     wlUy-nlUy     adopted     Into     the 
Cas'.ro   movement.     In  short,   the  prevalent 
looseness  of   thought   simply   makes    It  easy 
for  Castro  and  others  like  him  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  genuine  movements   and   per- 
vert   them   for    their    own    ends,    ultimately 
turning    them    against    the    United    States. 


Blind  opposition  to  or  Identification  of  di- 
verse refonn  movements  with  Fidel  merely 
breeds  Castro's  advantage. 

All  this  confusion  of  Castro  and  Latin 
America,  this  lumping  together  of  dissimilar 
problems,  dlstliict  Interests,  varying  back- 
grounds, Is,  I  have  suggested,  the  United 
States  worst  enemy  In  seeing  its  hemispheric 
relations  in  a  true  and  clear  light. 

There  Is  ;i  parallel  simplification  in  reverse 
which  Is  e<-iually  harmful  and  which  affects 
adversely  tne  rhetoric  of  all  Latin  American 
political    movements,   be   they  of   the   right, 
the    left    or    the    center.      This    Is    the    at- 
tribution tJ  the  United  States  of  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  bUunes  for  all  fallings  and 
mishaps   south    of    the    Rio   Grande.      Latin 
American  elites  have  conslatently   neglected 
to  examine  their  own  shortcomings  and  ilml- 
ttaions  and  have,  instead,  made  the  United 
States  the   scapegoat  for  their   own   missed 
opportunities,  aggrandizing  the  hostile  role 
of  the  greit  power,  the  United  States,  and 
thus  freelrg  themselves  of  the  responsibility 
for   their    3wn   unstable   governments,   their 
dictatorships,  their  land  tenure  systems,  their 
armies   anl   their  economic,  social,  and   po- 
litical   underdevelopment.      Justice    to    the 
strong  requires  a  special  kind  of  courage  and 
8ophlstlca:lon    that    Is    uncommon    among 
those   wh(i   are   both   weak  and   proiid.     Yet 
without  8-ach  courage,  and  without  the  wis- 
dom that  derives  from  It.  understanding  will 
remain     cbscured     and     accord     Impossible. 
Kxplanationa  which  exempt  any  of  the  par- 
ties   from   the   compulsion    to   better   them- 
selves   serve    nothing,    and    this    Is    why.    If 
addltlona    reasons  were  needed,  personal.  In- 
tellectual confrontations  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber between  North  and  Latin  Americans  are 
so  urgently   necessary. 

Well?  We  have  seen  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  face  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the 
reasons  v  by  these  dUDcultles.  far  from  con- 
veniently disappearing,  are  in  the  process  of 
growing  mto  fitted  and  inflexible  attitudes. 
What  then  does  the  Unltec".  States  dc.? 

Experience  shows  us  certain  things  It  does 
not  do.  It  does  not,  for  Instance,  try  to 
dragoon  the  other  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, all  of  which  have  internal  problems 
susceptible  to  the  same  sort  erf  solution  as 
Castro's  into  overt,  coordinated  action 
against  the  point  at  Irritation.  This  Is  akin 
to  a8kln.T  men  who  are  showing  signs  of  a 
highly  lr;fectlous  disease  to  go  to  the  source 
of  the  liifectlon  and  take  on  all  the  risks 
Involved  But  negative  approaches  to  the 
question  are  not  fundamental.  Positive  ap- 
proaches are  urgent.  The  world  situation 
does  not  give  any  country  time  to  reflect 
truthful  y  on  Its  mistakes.  The  greater  the 
stress,  the  more  urgent  It  is  that  a  closer 
vision  of  policy  for  the  future  be  motivated. 
To  get  at  this  new  policy.  I  wish  to  use 
as  a  point  of  departure  the  report  entitled 
"The  Voice  of  Latin  America  and  Its  Sig- 
nificance in  Today's  World."  submitted  by 
William  Benton  and  Adlal  Stevenson  on  No- 
vember 1,  19«0.  on  their  return  from  a  2- 
month  visit  to  Latin  America. 

It  Is  a  very  good  report,  well-documented 
and  thought-provoking,  and  written  with 
the  skill  and  insight  one  might  expect  of 
Its  autho  -s.  Would  that  a  similar  document, 
as  well  laeaning  and  generous  were  to  be 
written  sbout  the  United  States  by  Latin 
Americans  of  corresponding  authority  and 
worth.  I'he  report  la.  at  the  same  time,  re- 
vealing ill  several  ways  that  Its  authors  did 
not  inter  d.  For  example,  the  opening  sen- 
tence declares.  "Until  the  spring  of  1960 — 
the  year  tK)th  of  us  reached  60 — neither 
Gov.  Adlid  Stevenson  nor  I  had  ever  been 
in  the  gr»at  cities  of  South  America."  This 
statemen";  carries  Its  own  tone  of  pathos. 
For  Mesixs.  Stevenson  and  Benton,  out- 
standing Intellectual,  cultural,  and  political 
leaders  in  their  own  rights,  are  representa- 
tive   flgtues    of    the    highest    quality    in   the 


United  States  or  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Their  lack  of  direct  contact  has  been  typi- 
cal of  the  elites  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
til very  recently,  leading  figures  have  had 
neither  first-hand  knowledge,  nor  even  (and 
thlF  has  been  galling  to  Latin  Americans) 
much  serious  Interest  in  South  America. 
The  same  could  not  be  said  In  reverse.  Al- 
most every  leader  In  Central  or  South  Amer- 
ica has  been  to  the  United  States;  many 
have  studied  there;  most  are  fluently  con- 
versant In  English. 

How  to  account  for  this  basic  disparity  In 
reciprocal  knowledge  of  each  other's   coun- 
tries.  Institutions,   languages   and   cultures? 
Mr.   Benton,   In  his  report,  suggests  that  It 
is  due  to  a  profound  conviction  prevailing 
In  the  United  States  that  there  Is  nothing 
really  worthwhile  south  of  Rio  Grande;  that 
traffic    with    Latin    America    would    be    one- 
way  traffic,    with   help,    knowledge,    protec- 
tion   and    development    flowing    southward 
and  little  more  than  local  color  and  apprecia- 
tion Inflltratlng  back.     I  believe  that  many 
difficulties    In    Inter-American    relations    re- 
Etilt  from  this  conviction.     I  further  believe 
that   this   conviction   Is   erroneous   in    point 
of  fact  and  that  the  luifortunate  difficulties 
ensuing  therefrom  are  compounded  both  by 
the  US.   Ignorance   vls-a-vls  Latin   America 
and  Latin  American  Insecurity  vls-a-vls  the 
United  States.     Such   basic  failure   In  com- 
munication   need    not    t>e    everlasting,    and 
the  fact  that  pedagogy,  language  Instruction 
and  Latin  American  studies  have  been  the 
most    neglected    areas    In    American    educa- 
tion over  the  past  50  years  need  not  prevail 
forever.     Yet  the  present  unhappy  state  of 
afTalrs.  which  Messrs.  Benton  and  Stevenson 
were  honest  and  chagrined  enough  to  admit, 
demonstrates  that   the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  Indeed  visited  upon  their  children,  and 
that  the  Ills  that  educators  do.  live  on  after 
them. 

Several  other  observations  could  be  made 
on  the  basts  of  this  report.  Its  accent  on 
the  amount  of  travel,  organization  and  work 
represented  by  the  trip,  the  speed  and  ur- 
gency of  it  all,  the  breathlessness  of  Its 
appeal.  Is  In  Itself  revealing.  Is  It  porefble 
that  all  the  work,  work,  work  and  help, 
help,  help  the  United  States  Intends  for 
Latin  America  Is  due  to  fear?  Tb  fear  that  it 
Is  too  late,  that  some  International  battle  Is 
being  lost?  Surely  Latin  America  has  some 
thoughts  of  Its  own  on  the  subject;  surely  it 
has  Its  own  contributions  to  make;  surely 
any  help  extended  must  be  help  out  of  a  pro- 
found belief  In  the  value  of  the  things  that 
the  two  cultures  share,  out  of  belief  In  a 
deej>er  and  fuller  life  for  both.  Yrt  the  re- 
port reveals  too  much  the  puritanical  sense 
of  guilt,  the  urgency  of  doing;  It  lacks  its  own 
breathing  space.  Its  sense,  if  one  may  u&e 
such  a  word  today,  of  poetry,  of  enjoyment 
of  life  rather  than  activity. 

This  same  urgency  even.  In  some  parts, 
conveys  a  sense  of  panic,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate. The  United  States  Is  a  great  power; 
the  one  thing  that  great  powers  cannot  per- 
mit themselves  is  a  sense  of  frenzy.  Why. 
for  Instance,  should  the  seat  at  the  OAS  l>e 
changed  from  Washington  to  Panama?  Be- 
cause Its  present  location  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  outstanding 
Nation  of  the  hemisphere?  The  United 
States  does  not  need  to  apologias  for  its 
strength  or  weaken  It.  What  It  must  do  Is  to 
turn  It  to  the  best  advantage  of  all.  If  the 
OAS  Is  to  l}ecome  an  Important  Influence  in 
the  orientation  of  V&.  policies  it  had  better 
remain  In  Washington. 

Finally,  there  are  In  parts  of  the  report, 
due  to  these  Tcry  same  factors  I  have  men- 
tioned, aspects  of  that  same  condescension 
that  has  always  deeply  disturbed  Latin 
America,  particvilarly  when  It  becomes  a 
question  of  what  must  be  done.  This  pres- 
sure to  get  things  done — and  "done"  here 
means,  fundamentally,  done  for  or  to  Latin 
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America — ends  up  by  giving  an  unfcrtxinate 
Impression  that  If  only  the  United  States 
could  wake  up  anil  do  Its  Job  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica right,  then  the  subcontinent  might  In- 
deed turn  out  as  the  United  States  has,  rich, 
educated,  developed,  democratic,  and  self- 
fulfilled 

The  fact  ts  that  the  United  States  posl- 
Uon.  which  for  all  the  valuable  suggestions 
of  the  report,  Its  quick  sympathy.  Its  honesty, 
and  Its  compress ?d  command  and  under- 
standing of  enonnously  diverse  situations, 
shotild  be  anythi  ig  but  that  of  writing  a 
blueprint  for  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  Rather.  It  should  be  an  Invitation 
to  these  countries  to  write  their  own  bltie- 
prlnU,  or  perhaps  not  even  to  go  that  far. 
but  to  think.  In  terms  of  their  own  aspira- 
tions. Just  what  kmd  of  societies  It  la  that 
they  want  and  aim  to  achieve. 

It  Is  terribly  Important  that  the  impetus 
for  change  come   from   the  republics  them- 
selves;   changing  liocletles  against  their  will 
can  only  be  done  through  violence,  and  then 
for  how  long?    And  Is  It  not  possible — I  pose 
this  as  a  hypothetical  question  on  which  we 
might  well  reflect  hard  and  long — that  some 
people  may  prefer  to  remain  what  they  are? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  it  Is  not  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  broaden  Its  vision 
and  seek  to  be  fcr  all  what  It  would  be  for 
Itself?     The  great  cultvual  hegemonies  of  the 
past  were  not  baied — and  this  Is  an  under- 
statement— on    any    deep    understanding    of 
the  problems,   th*  cultures,   the   aspirations 
of  the  countries  Included  In  such  groupings. 
The  Rom.an  Empire  did  not  wax  strong  on  an 
understanding  of  Carthage  and  Asia  Minor; 
nor    did    the    Brl-.tsh    import    their    institu- 
tions of   parliamintary  procedure,  of  equal- 
ity under  the  law   and  respect  for  Individual 
rights  by  sympathy  toward  the  Indian  bor- 
der states  or  Tanj  anylka    True  enough,  these 
cultural   hegemoTiles  were  created  under  an 
Imperial    system    of    mast er-and -slave    rela- 
tionships;  but  do  we   know   the  answers   to 
the     20th-century     version     of     these     rela- 
tionships'/     I    am    merely    suggesUng.    with 
this  very  pertinent  question,  what  I  think  Is 
a  major  problem;  that  it  may  be  that  what 
we  should  all  do  Is  tend  otir  own  gardens,  and 
provide    one's    8er\ice8    upon    request,    not 
merely  when  reeled     Our  neighbors  may  like 
to  grow  unsightly  plants   and  we  blooming 
roses,    but    until    they    express    a    desire    lor 
roses,  who  would  take  care  of  the  roses  once 
they  were  planted? 

Within  the  framework  of  the  autodevel- 
oped  plan  for  Latin  America,  the  Unltec! 
States  would  be  perfectly  correct  In  estab- 
lishing Its  own  limits.  Its  own  requirements, 
and  even  In  stating,  quite  candidly.  Its  own 
aims.  In  fact.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  United 
States  make  these  limits  plain  in  advance; 
the  nature  of  the  aid  It  Is  prepared  to  grant 
on  request,  the  extent  and  kind  of  services 
and  personnel  It  Is  prepared  to  lend,  and 
the  things  It  wruld  expect  to  get  In  retvu-n. 
Just  as  any  two  partners  In  a  development 
enterprise  wouhl  have  clear  vmderstanding 
before  any  project  was  begun.  There  are, 
beyond  Latin  America  itself,  many  projects 
on  which  the  partnership  could  embtirk  to- 
gether; there  aro  areas  In  the  world  where 
the  partnership  could  make  a  defljilte  con- 
tribution, and  sc  me  In  which  the  process  of 
learning  could  be  shared. 

It  has  been  suld  by  some,  quite  recently 
by  Mr  Douglass  Cater  In  the  Reporter,  that 
Puerto  Rico  Is  an  answer  to  Castro,  and 
Indirectly,  to  Latin  America's  own  develop- 
nxent.  Having  been  one  of  the  persons  re- 
sponsible In  part  for  this  development.  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  compliment  In- 
tended. Nevert^ele8s.  I  think  that  the  ab- 
straction Puerto  Rlco-Latln  American  de- 
velopment contains  some  serious  errors.  To 
begin  with,  the  situations  are  not  entirely 
comparable.     Th:  links  that  bind  us  to  the 
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United  States  are  many  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  an  extent  that  Is  not  true  of  any  of 
the  other  Latin  American  republics.  Then 
there  Is  the  fact  that  our  development  In 
Puerto  Rico  may  not  be  the  kind  of  devel- 
opment that  a  country  In  Latin  America 
would  choose  to  follow:  I  am  not.  as  1  sup- 
pose I  have  made  amply  plain,  a  believer 
In  the  Interchangeablilty  of  soluUcms. 
Further,  there  Is  a  widespread  belief  In  Latin 
America  that  what  has  been  achieved  In 
Puerto  Rlco  has  been  achieved  more  by  the 
United  States  than  by  Puerto  Rlco  Itself.  In 
this  they  r.re  wrong,  as  we  in  the  United 
States  and  In  Puerto  Rlco  are  boUi  wrong — 
one  wonders  If  for  the  same  reason — In  not 
giving  due  credit  to  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell 
for  his  brilliant  particUpaUon  In  the  pacific 
revolution  led  by  Luis  Muf.oz  Marin  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

It  may  t>e  well  to  recall  briefly  a  bit  of 
recent,  yet  forgotten,  Puerto  Rlcan  history. 
Until  quite  late  in  his  period  of  office.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  made  his  appointments  to 
the  governorship  of  Puerto  Rico  in  cavalier 
fashion:  first  an  amiable  newspaperman 
from  Florida,  whose  only  qualification  for 
that  office  was  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  Democratic  campaign;  then,  after  the 
dismal  failure  of  this  first  appointment,  a 
retired  Army  general  from  Georgia  whose 
noted  tlghtllppedness  was  supposed  to  con- 
trast with  the  bumbling  loquacity  of  his 
predecessor,  but  who  was  obviously  out  of 
his  depth.  By  the  time  he  was  withdrawn 
In  1938.  and  Admiral  Leahy  became  his  suc- 
cessor, the  articulate  groups  in  the  opposi- 
tion— all  except  the  most  conservative  in  the 
professional  groups  and  the  well-heeled 
landed  and  commercial  elites — had  adopted 
a  fundamentally  IndependentLst  position. 
We  saw  no  other  viable  solution  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Puerto  Rlco.  no  other  way  out 
of  a  futile  colonial  tutelage. 

It   was  also   In    1938   that   first   under  the 
designation  of  Accl6n  JVx-lal  Independentlsta 
and  a  little  later  under  Its  present  nixme  of 
Partldo    Popular   Dcmocritlco,    Luis    Mufioz 
Marin  created  the  socI.t',  economic,  political 
movement  destined  to  direct  the  Goveriunent 
of   Puerto   Rlco   from    1941    to    the    present. 
This  movement  was  at  first  firmly  committed 
to  the  twin  alms  of  social  Justice  and  Inde- 
pendence for  Puerto  Rlco.     It  was  not  until 
Muftoz  Marin  encountered  unyielding  oppo- 
sition from   his  potential  clientele     namely. 
In    the    startling    lack    of    support    of    the 
Jibaro  or  peasant  section  as  well  as  the  labor- 
ing   masses   for   the   prr>po6Cd    Independence 
of   Puerto   Rlco — that   he   and   his   followers 
were   forced    to   reexamine   the   assximptlons 
of  his  program      It  Is  to  Mufior  Marin's  ever- 
lasting credit  that  he  had  the  courage  and 
the  wisdom  to  align  himself  with  the  needs 
and  the  exlgenclee  of  the  democratic  process 
and  rated  social  Justice  ftrpt.     Thus,  after  a 
bitter    internal    struggle    which    has    taken 
different    turns    throughout    the    years,    the 
way  to  human   progress   and   social   dignity 
seems   to  be  finally  cleared   in   the  complex 
political  formulae  of  our  present  Common- 
wealth organization.     It  must  be  added  that 
the  success  achieved  has  been   in   no  small 
part  due  to   the   practical   qualities,   experi- 
ence, and  flexibility  that  the  last  non-PuerUi 
Rlcan  governor.  Tugwell.  brought  to  his  post. 
But    the    formula    of    Commonwealth    and 
social  Justice  which  has  succeeded  so  well  In 
Puerto  Rlco  Is  not  In  the  cards  for  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.     These  are  sovereign 
nations  and  must  remain  such;    they  must 
have  both    Independence   and   social   Justice 
and  this  creates  a  totally  different  situation. 
I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that  there 
are  not  elements  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  situ- 
ation   that   would    not    be   extremely    bene- 
flclal.  as  examples,  to  many  of  the  countries 
in  Latin  America.     What  I  am  saying,  what 
I  am  insisting  on.  Is  that  the  United  States 
only  needs  to  make  It  possible  for  the  Latin 


American  repabUcs  to  b«  able  if  they  so 
care,  to  undertake  stmi'.ar  operataoas,  or 
adaptations  of  the  Puerto  Kicmn  experience 
I  am  suggesting  t^.at  Puerto  Rico  as  a  pcin- 
acea  Ls  as  d.uig«rous  s  simp'alicatJon  as  ^ikny 
of  :.*»  others  that  I  hsve  beeji  discusMug 
This  brings  me  to  my  conclusion.  I  have 
Insisted  throughout  on  thre«  maui  points 
(1)  that  the  United  States  should  di\-«rt  Its 
present  extravagant  Interest  in  Fidel  C»stro 
towards  an  awareness  of  the  resiliues  facing 
It  In  dealing  with  Lattn  Aa^ertoa.  1 1 )  that 
It  siiovild  provide  solid  supp>.^rt  fv^w  the  crea- 
tion oX  Independently  mv  '..vatrU  social  and 
economic  changes  In  Latin  AmerlcA  and  «9) 
that  It  shotild  do  so  not  as  the  ail -powerful 
progenitor  of  such  chai'.ges  but  as  a  finan- 
cial and  technical  partner  who  part  lei  pates 
In  such  profTsn^s  <.\n  request,  making  clear 
l>eforehand  his  terms  and  antlcipmiUons  and, 
at  the  s;une  time  his  own  secondary  role 
concerning  the  means  taken,  the  timetable, 
the  form,  the  personnel  and  so  on  invt^vlved 
This  may  sound  as  though  the  United 
StAt«  should  be  merely  a  passive  agent  to- 
wards Latin  America,  a  source  of  an  atistract 
bounty.   Ideologically   unconunltted. 

Let  me  dispel  that  Impression  Immediate- 
ly with  what  I  consider  must  be  Uie  most 
important  step  the  United  States  should 
take. 

This  involves  a  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat 
in  the  next  decade  a  great  upheaval,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  will  be  taking 
place  throughout  I^tin  America,  as  It  will 
in  much  of  the  world  It  Is  my  opimon  that 
the  United  States  must  Identify  itself  i>osl- 
tlvely  with  these  movements,  thut  it  mxist.  In 
the  French  sense  of  the  word  "d'aviini'^r,"  go 
ahead,  of  the  great  reform  of  the  balance  of 
the  century  It  must  provide  moral  and 
intellectual  endorsement  aiid  If  need  be 
assistance  for  these  nfornis  Instead  of 
letting  sltuaucms  occur,  as  they  have  In 
Cuba.  In  distasteful  forms,  about  whtch  It 
can  then  do  nothing.  It  should  exercise  all 
Its  moral  suasion  Ui  seeing  that  there  re- 
forms occur  within  frameworks  fnvornble  to 
peace,  progress.  Justice,  and  liberty  The 
United  States  should  la-sue  now,  bef,>re  once 
again  It  Is  too  late,  a  declaration  of  principles 
as  far-reaching  as  Wilson's  K  jxUnts  or 
Roosevelt's  Atlantic  Charter,  and  incorporate 
Into  this  statement  those  elements  which 
form  part  of  the  natural  and  Jvist  aspirations 
of  the  great  masses  In  I.atln  America  and 
throughout  the  world  that  yearn  lor  siX-lal 
Justice  and  reform. 

What   should  such    a   document   conUln? 
What  would  be  lU  fundumenUl  points? 
I  think  they  are  three. 

First,  a  suitement  of  the  principles  of 
democratic  life.  These  are  expressed  belter 
and  earlier,  In  the  DecJarutU)n  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  thivn 
in  any  other  document.  The  principles  on 
which  tlxat  declaraUon  Is  l)Hsed,  of  the 
fundamental  equality  of  men.  ol  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  and  ol  the  right  of  every  man 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
over  and  al>ovc  any  and  all  conslderaUon  of 
property  and  the  priority  of  these  MgliU  over 
any  and  all  other  rights,  need  to  be  reiter- 
ated and  reaffirmed  as  valid  for  the  entire 
hemisphere,  and  all  limlUtlons  of  these 
rights,  even  those  represmted  by  the  vented 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  lo  be  firmly 
condenmed    and    repudiated 

This  means  Uiat  the  United  SUtes  miist 
declare  Its  accepUince  of  the  right  of  all 
governments  In  the  hemisphere  to  amend 
their  laws  In  the  pursuit  of  these  alms,  to  do 
over  their  systems  of  land  tenure,  U)  over- 
come Injustice,  and  give  a  fair  chance  to  the 
destitute.  It  also  means  that  the  United 
States  must  realize  that  In  the  modem  world, 
the  role  of  the  state  In  the  task  of  equaliza- 
tion Is  fundamental  and  mcH-e  Important 
than  any  other  single  factor. 
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Second,  a  declaration  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Kenneth  Oalbralth  In  his  recent  ar- 
ticle In  Foreign  Affairs,  "A  Positive  Approach 
to  Bconomlc  Assistance."  In  which  he  de- 
velops the  Idea  (the  same  Idea  that  Miinoz 
Marin  and  Tugwell  and  several  other  able 
and  devoted  people  working  together  put  Into 
pracUce  In  Puerto  Rlco)  that  capital  by  It- 
self Is  not  enough  to  do  the  Job;  that  ma- 
chines by  themselves  are  not  enough;  that 
these  two  elements  alone  cannot  transform  a 
society  and  that  people  are  the  Indispensable 
factor  In  such  transformations. 

Efficient  and  progressive  governments, 
without  which  peaceful  social  change  is  Im- 
possible, require  a  reservoir  of  trained  and 
effective  personnel,  and  such  reservoirs  can- 
not be  created  without  education,  without 
resovirceful  government  Intervention,  with- 
out a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  public  ad- 
ministration: In  short,  without  planning, 
without  a  sense  of  the  difference  between  ob- 
jectives and  ways,  by  which  I  mean  methods 
and  structures.  This  dimension  of  Imple- 
mentation Is  a  higher  form  of  what  Is  so  often 
called  fcnow-how.  It  does  not  Involve  merely 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  but  also  a  sensitivity 
to  carrying  dreams  out.  to  making  them  work 
in  practice,  to  add  the  missing  dimensions 
of  reality  to  the  hopes  of  man. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  great  chasm  that 
is  involved  in  all  this,  the  one  that  .so  facil- 
itates the  growth  of  demagoguery  and  Peron- 
ism,     the    chasm     between     objectives     and 
achievements,    the    difference    between    the 
dream  world  of  what  ought   to  be  and   the 
reality  of  what  it  takes  to  make  dreams  come 
true.  Is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  hem- 
ispheric development.     In  1940  a  group  of  us 
had  the  dreams,  the  goals,  the  enthusiasms, 
the    general    support,    but    all    these,    im- 
portant   and    indispensable    as    they    were, 
were  not  enough.    We  needed  also  the  cour- 
age to  make  the  hard  choices,  the  wisdom  to 
discard  Inoperative  formulae,  the  techniques, 
the  resources,  the  kind  of  managerial  lead- 
ership essential  to  bring  objectives  into  frui- 
tion     This  special  talent  required  for  oper- 
ational action  has  often  been  deprecated  in 
the  Latin  American  world  and  has  unjustly 
been  equated  to  the  organization  men  and 
the   operators    without    faiths  and   spiritual 
strength    to    live    by,    of    which    the    United 
States  seems  to  produce  so  very  many.    Such 
operators    or   robots    are    a   distorted    repre- 
sentation of  the  pragmatic  or  hard-headed 
idealist  of   whom   I   am   speaking.     If  such 
people  do  not  exist  in  Latin  America  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  it  is  of  the  highest  urgency 
to  facilitate  their  recruitment  and  training. 
For    otherwise.    Latin    Americans    may    find 
themselves   at    a   loss    to    effect   successfully 
their  own  Impending  revolutions.     It  is  part 
of  the  task  all  of  us  face.  Latin  Americans, 
the  United   States,   leaders   of  education   in 
the   Western   World,    to   provide  the   leader- 
ship and  assistance  necessary  for  these  cadres 
to  come  into  existence,  so  that  these  in  turn 
may    create    structures    on    which    govern- 
ments   may    rest    in    stability    and    Justice. 
Next  to  this  task,  capital  and  machinery  is 
of   minor   importance. 

Third,  and  last,  the  United  States  must  be 
willing  to  state  Just  how  much  it  is  willing 
to  put  up  with.  It  must  recognize  that  it 
cannot  do  the  Job  for  Latin  America.  Even 
If  it  wanted  to.  It  could  not  do  it  by  Itself, 
for  people  are  not  saved,  they  save  them- 
selves. The  United  States  must,  therefore. 
be  willing  to  tolerate  many  and  different 
paths  toward  the  goals  to  which  the  whole 
hemisphere  can  subscribe,  and  it  must  make 
plain  beforehand  that  it  is  willing  and  even 
eager  to  see  such  diversity,  that  its  interests 
lie  in  furthering  these  goals  and  not  in  im- 
posing a  single  matrix  on  all  forms  of  social, 
economic  and  political  progress.  Latin 
American  elites  must  have  the  intellectual 
courage  necessary  to  search  out  the  difficult 
ways  that  lead  to  service  and  responsibility; 
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they  must  f.nd  the  will  and  magnanimity  to 
tread  these  paths  as  the  leaders  of  their  own 
millions  of  ill-housed,  ill-trained  and  ill-fed: 
ultlmatelv.  they  will  find  this  to  be  to  the 
benefit  of  ^ill.  This  may  be  too  much  to 
expect  of  either  the  United  States  or  Latin 
America,  bvt  certainly  not  too  much  to  ask. 
at  least  for  those  of  us  committed  to  the 
uses  of  intelligence  and  of  good  will. 


COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  another  matter,  very  quickly,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader  on  this,  so  he  can  advise 
his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  to  make  an 
announce.Tient.  with  the  complete  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  leader.  I  cleared 
this  matter  earlier  this  morning  with 
the  majority  leader  at  the  time  the  Sub- 
committo;  on  Education  met.  My  Sub- 
committee on  Education  is  going  to  pro- 
ceed next  Tuesday  morning  at  9:30  a.m. 
with  our  subcommittee  markup  of  the 
national  defense  education  bill.  We 
will  continue  day  by  day  in  those  mark- 
up sessions  until  we  report  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  risk  the  predic- 
tion, tha'.  we  shall  be  able  to  report  the 
bill  to  tlie  full  committee  by  Thursday 
noon  of  next  week. 

I  wish  to  make  this  announcement  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  any  Senator  to  feel 
that  I  oi  any  member  of  the  committee 
have  in  any  way  let  him  down  or  given 
him  the  run-around,  because,  as  the 
minority  leader  well  knows,  it  was  our 
hope  and  expectation  that  we  could  fin- 
ish the  mark-up  of  the  NDEA  bill  this 
week. 

But  we  got  into  session  this  morning, 
and  I  listened  to  the  representatives  of 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of   the  table.   Democrat  and  Re- 
publican alike.     The  physical  facts  are 
just  these  with  regard  to  time:  I  am  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  in  which  many 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  al- 
ready   committed    to    other    committee 
meetings  for  the  rest  of  this  week.    The 
committees  considering  migratory  labor, 
unemployment,  and  some  other  subjects 
have  commitments  from  members  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  so  that  if  I  did 
my  ver/  best  to  continue  the  hearings 
tomorrow  and  Friday.  I  would  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  a  quorum.     Therefore,  I 
knew  the  time  had  come  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  my   colleagues  on   the 
committee.     They  had  every  reason  to 
ask  for  a  postponement  of  the  markup 
hearing.s.    Therefore.  I  cleared  with  the 
majority   leader   the   plan  to  start  the 
markup    sessions    next    Tuesday.      We 
would  have  started  them  Monday,  but 
some    members    of     the    subcommittee 
could  not  be  present  Monday,  but  told 
me.  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
they  would  agree,  starting  Tuesday  at 
9:30  a.m..  to  stay  with  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  until  work  on  the  bill 
is  completed. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
majority  leader  has  given  me  assurances 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  reports   the  NDEA 


bill  and  it  is  put  on  the  calendar.  Senate 
action  on  that  bill  will  be  given  priority, 
save  and  except  for  the  housing  bill  if 
It  is  ready.  If  it  is.  we  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  that  bill,  subject,  of 
course,  to  any  other  calendar  emergency 
which  may  arise  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  want  Senators  to  know  that,  as  we 
promised,  we  are  going  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  the  NDEA  bill  as  soon  as 
possible  by  completing  marking  up  the 
bill,  and  get  it  to  the  Senate  calendar. 
I  also  want  them  to  know  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  given  us  assuiance  that 
the  bill  will  receive  high  priority  on  the 
calendar  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position 
where  anyone  can  have  any  basis  even 
for  a  suspicion  that  we  are  not  keeping 
our  promise.  It  is  time  we  told  certain 
Senators  we  would  do  our  very  best  to 
get  the  bill  marked  up  this  week.  I 
wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  cannot 
deliver  on  that  promise.  It  does  not 
mean  we  are  walking  out  on  the  promise. 
It  means  it  is  a  continuing  promise  and 
we  will  get  the  bill  out  of  the  committee 
next  week  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The   time   of   the   Senator   from 
Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  the  Senator 
may  vield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appreciate  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  know  how  diligently 
the  Senator  has  pursued  the  problem 
What  he  says  gives  point  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  there  must  be  120  or 
more  subcommittees  and  committees, 
and  there  is  no  coordination  about  their 
meetings.  I  sun  confronted,  as  other 
Senators  are  confronted,  by  days  when 
four  subcommittees  or  committees  of 
which  I  am  a  member  announce  meet- 
ings at  one  and  the  same  time  It  be- 
comes a  physical  Impossibility  to  carry 
that  kind  of  a  workload  and  to  do  full 
justice  to  it. 

The  Senator  is  to  be  commended  for 
having  in  mind  the  real  physical  prob- 
lems confronting  other  Senators  with  re- 
gard to  their  comnilttee  commitments, 
and  I  son  sure  everyone  will  agree  he 
has  been  extraordinarily  diligent  In  seek- 
ing to  complete  action  on  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  amendments 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  very  kind. 
Quickly  I  add  that  of  course  we  have 
another  group  entitled  to  consideration, 
and  that  is  our  professional  staff  mem- 
bers, both  majority  and  minority.  Tliey 
are  working  for  both  sides  In  the  prepa- 
ration, every  hour,  of  memorandums  we 
can  use  In  the  debate  the  rest  of  this 
week  on  S.  1021.  We  cannot  expect  our 
professional  staff  to  be  working  on  two 
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bills  at  the  same;  time,  so  in  fairness  to 
them  also  we  diKilded  this  morning  we 
should  postpon(!  markup  hearings  on 
S.  1726  until  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  especially 
true  of  an  overworked  minority  staff,  I 
assure  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keatlng]  for  hs  courtesy  In  waiting. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  be  allowed  3  minutes, 
regardless  of  the  interruption  by  other 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York?  The 
Chair  hears  no:ie,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISINFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR 
DEFENSES 

Mr.  SYMIhGTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  ph/^ed  in  the  Record  inac- 
curate informf  tion  about  our  defenses, 
published  by  one  of  the  services. 

Millions  of  .Americans  probably  read 
the  Associated  Press  article  I  have  in  my 
hand  referring  to  this  Defense  Depart- 
ment release.  I  p>ersonally  read  It  on 
the  front  page  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers. 

Today  I  rcatl  In  the  press  that — 

Pentagon  spokesmen  said  kfiUtary  Review 
reprints  artlclet  from  other  military  Jour- 
nals over  the  world,  and  that  the  one  in 
question — while  not  labeled  as  such — ac- 
tually largely  w  is  a  compilation  of  press  and 
magazine   reports. 

Now  I  ask  t*'0  questions. 

If  this  Information,  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  se<  urlty  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  Is  correct,  why  is  It 
not  put  out  at  high  level  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

If  It  Is  Incorrect,  why  docs  the  Gov- 
ernment spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
mislead  the  people  by  putting  It  out  at 
aU? 


PRICE         REDUCTION         CAMPAIGN 
URGED  BY  WARRENSBURG  NEWS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
editors  of  the  Warrensbuig  News  have 
over  the  past  several  months  been 
strongly  urging  a  national  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  bring  about 
price  reductions.  They  argue  that  such 
a  campaign  ^rould  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy and  theieby  help  to  alleviate  pres- 
ent  unemplojTnent   difflcultles. 

I  am  very  much  Impressed  with  this 
Idea  and  hav?  discussed  It  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  two  occasions.  There 
is  always  a  little  bit  of  extra  leeway 
where,  by  cutting  comers,  increasing 
production,  cr  Just  squeezing  ti  little 
harder,  prices  can  be  lowered.  If  there 
were  widespread  sentiment  behind  a 
campaign  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
the  logical  re;;ult  would  be  for  consum- 
ers to  Increase  their  purchases  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  efforts  of  man- 


ufacturers  and   retailers   to   encourage 
sales  by  reducing  prices. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has 
urged  action  along  these  lines,  and  Jo- 
seph Slevin  of  the  New  York  Heiald  Trib- 
une has  also  written  several  articles 
supporting  this  kind  of  a  campaign.  I 
want  to  suggest  today  that,  while  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  area 
may  not  be  Imminent,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  national  organizations  which,  I 
believe,  could  successfuUy  undertake  a 
campaign  to  lower  prices.  I  should  like 
to  urge  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  this  undertaking  by  volunteer 
groups  as  well  as  by  the  relevant  Fed- 
eral ofiQclals. 

This  is  a  simple  and  straightforward 
proposal.  It  has  merit.  It  Is  Imagina- 
tive and  constructive.  I  commend  the 
Warrensburg  News  for  the  strong  stand 
which  it  has  taken  In  support  of  this 
idea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
May  4  issue  of  the  Warrensburg  News 
entitled  "Senator  Keating  Is  in  Our 
Comer."  All  I  can  say  Mr.  President,  is 
"Yes.  Senator  Keating  is  In  your  corner." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Keating  Is  in  Otm  Corner 
The  editorial  campaign  of  the  Warrens- 
bvirg  News  for  a  national  program  of  price  re- 
ductions got  recognition  on  the  floor  of  the 
UJ3.  Senate  on  April  19  when  Senator  Kkn- 
NETH  B.  Kkatinc  cltcd  It  In  his  remarks  be- 
fore that  body. 

An  editorial  from  this  paper  anr*  an  article 
on  the  same  subject  by  Joseph  Slevin,  na- 
tional economics  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  were  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  Senator  Keating. 

Commenting  on  the  editorials.  Senator 
KzATiNG  said: 

"Such  a  campaign  to  lower  prices  would 
not  be  to  the  detriment  or  disadvantage  of 
any  group  or  individuals  In  our  economy. 
Quite  the  contrary,  such  a  campaign,  spear- 
headed by  the  White  House  or  by  vigorous 
civic  groups,  would  help  step  up  our  econ- 
omy. It  would  assist  our  economy  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole." 

In  support  of  this  position  the  Senator 
called  attention  to  a  public  appeal  for  price 
reductions  by  William  McChesney  Martin, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

"Throughout  our  country,"  Mr.  Martin 
B.ild.  "we  must  not  only  Increase  our  pro- 
ductivity but  also  pass  some  of  the  gains 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices,  rather  than  have  all  of  it  go  exclu- 
sively to  labor  in  higher  wages  or  to  man- 
agement In  higher  profits." 

Senator  Keating  observed  that  the  voices 
raised  for  a  campaign  of  price  reductions 
have  received  surprisingly  little  notice  in 
Congress  or  in  the  press. 

This  is  Indeed  surprising  when  one  con- 
siders the  logic  of  the  points  made  by  Senator 
KxATiNC  and  Mr.  Martin.  We  hope  that  the 
Senator's  efforts  to  bring  this  crucial  issue 
to  the  fore  will  at  last  get  results. 


GERMANS  PROSPER  BY  REJECTING 
U^.  ADVICE 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  there  was  published 


an  article  written  by  Roger  Stuart  on  the 
economic  resurgence  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Stuart  points  out  that  although 
the  Economic  Advisers  for  the  United 
States  advised  Germany  on  their  eco- 
nomic problems  following  World  War  n. 
their  advice  was  not  followed  by  the 
Germans.  In  fact,  the  Germans  took  a 
diametrically  opposite  view  in  regard  to 
a  sound  economy.  Instead  of  following 
the  advice  of  the  American  advisers  at 
that  time  not  to  pay  too  much  attention 
to  balanced  budgets  and  a  sound  econ- 
omy, the  Germans  went  the  other  way 
and  insisted  on  a  balanced  budget,  in- 
sisted on  a  sound  economy,  and  insisted 
on  interest  rates  which  would  not  en- 
courage speculation  and  inflation.  The 
German  economy,  under  that  program, 
which  was  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
theorists  the  United  States  sent  to  Ger- 
many, has  had  a  greater  degree  of  resur- 
gence and  recovery,  probably,  than  the 
economy  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Stuart  also  points  out  that  one  of 
the  advisers  to  the  German  Government, 
whose  advice  was  not  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  that  time,  fortunately,  was 
Prof.  Walter  Wolfgang  Heller,  now  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  President  Kennedy's 
three  member  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

I  am  not  too  sure  about  the  facts  re- 
ported in  the  article,  but  I  assume  they 
are  correct.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ge&mans  Peositebed    When   Thet    Rejected 

VS.  Advice 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

A  10-ycar-old  report  and  analysis  of  the 
West  German  economy  Is  the  "button"  In  a 
childish  game  of  concealment  now  being 
played  by  the  State  Department. 

"The  446-page  document  was  prepared  by 
a  Marshall  plan  team  of  U.S.  economists  In 
1951  and  was  submitted  to  the  German  Min- 
ister of  Finance  with  recommendations  for 
action. 

When  the  State  Department  was  first 
asked  about  the  report  oCBcials  said  they 
could  not  find  their  copy.  Later  they  ad- 
mitted It  was  in  the  files,  but  said  It  couldn't 
be  released  because  Its  classification  was  un- 
certain. (It  was  recently  declassified  from 
"secret.")  However,  information  about  the 
advice  was  readily  available  from  other 
sources. 

Why  do  State  Department  officials,  trying 
despite  the  report's  declassification,  oppose 
disclosure  of  its  contents?  The  answer  ap- 
parently Is  twofold: 

First,  because  It  would  reveal  how  poorly 
advised  were  the  Germans  by  the  team  of 
American  economists,  since  the  extraordi- 
nary prosperity  that  has  been  achieved  un- 
der prskctices  which  were  precisely  the  reverse 
of  what  the  report  advised. 

Second,  because  those  who  prepared  the 
report  include  economists  now  helping  to 
shape  the  Kennedy  administration's  multl- 
bllllon-doUar  program  of  Federal  action  and 
contrtjls. 

The  Marshall  plan  team  of  1951.  whose 
prophecies  were  to  prove  so  wrong  in  the 
case  of  West  Germany,  Included  Prof.  Walter 
Wolfgang  Heller,  now  serving  as  chairman 
of  President  Kennedy's  three -member  Coim- 
cll  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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'I     Mr.  Kennecly  made  It  clear  before  his  In- 
'ftviguratlon   last   January    that    the    Council 
would   become    "a   key   element    within   the 
Presidential  Office  " 

I  The  President-elect  said  the  CEA  would 
"deal  not  only  with  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy but  with  our  goals  for  economic  prog- 
ress." And  he  was  leaving  It  to  the  Chair- 
man, he  said,  to  And  ways  and  means  "of 
providing  us  with  the  best  possible  staff 
assistance  and  advice  In  the  major  fields  of 
economic  and  social  policy  with  which  the 
administration   will  be  concerned." 

Among  other  things.  Dr.  Heller  and  his 
1951  teammAtes  told  Dr  Ludwlg  Erhard  and 
and  his  Finance  Ministry  that  West  Germany 
couldn't  achieve  the  necessary  rate  of  indus- 
trial expansion  If  it  kept  worrying  about 
inflation. 

A  cert-iln  amount  of  inflation  wouldn't 
hurt.  It  was  suggested  and  the  Germans 
ahoxildn't  "confuse  wartime  inflation  with 
the  normal  operations  of  peacetime  credit." 
Moreover,  the  newly  organized  Ministry 
'was  told  that  It  had  an  "excessive  concern 
for  price  stability  "  and  was  "overly  timid  " 
in  allowing  the  creation  of  new  credit. 

But  Dr.   Erhard    knew   from    bitter   expe- 
rience In  the  catastrophic  days  following  the 
Plrst  World  War  what  terrible  things  might 
'  occvir  as  a  result  of  runaway  inflation. 

"We  shall  continue  to  resist  Inflation,"  he 
declared.  And  West  Germany,  to  its  great 
good  fortiuie,  did 

The  report,  calling  for  easy  money,  said 
that  "a  rate  of  Interest  high  enough  to 
stimulate  any  large  volume  of  personal  sav- 
ings would   seriously  curtail   Investment." 

Nevertheless.  West  Germany  maintained 
Its  high  rate  of  Interest — and  watched  both 
personal    savings   and   investments   grow. 

Rather  than  grant  Industry  liberal  depre- 
ciation allowances,  a  "compulsory  Investment 
program"  should  be  put  In  force,  said  the 
American  fiscal  advisers,  adding  that  "the 
nostalgic  hopes  •  •  •  looking  toward  a  re- 
vival of  the  19th  century  role  of  the  capital 
market  plays  no  such  role  In  any  modern 
country  and  there  Is  no  prospect  that  It  will." 
Dr.  Erhard,  who  had  studied  his  economics 
under  a  professor  whose  slogan  was  "free 
enterprise  is  the  essence,"  saw  to  It  that 
West  Germany  kept  its  liberal  depreciation 
policy.  Industry  expanded  rapidly,  and  the 
country  prospered. 

By  the  end  of  1951,  John  J.  McCloy,  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  was  able 
to  report  that  already  a  "transformation" 
had  occurred  which  "might  almost  be  called 
a  miracle,"  and  he  added: 

"West  Germany  has  largely  reestablished 
Itself  as  a  solid,  productive  country.  Its 
production  has  Increased  from  1947  three- 
fold, until  It  has  become  the  second  largest 
industrial  producing  country  in  Western 
Europe." 

The  steady  growth  and  development  since 
then  provide  one  of  the  brightest  pages  In 
the  history  of  free  enterprise — anywhere  and 
in  any  age. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  had  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Germans  Prospered  When  They 
Rejected  U.S.  Advice,"  by  Roger  Stuart, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  N«ws  on  May  16.  The  article 
refers  to  a  10-year-old  report  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  West  German  economy.  The 
Stat-i  Department  apparently  refused 
to  give  it  to  the  reporter  who  sought 
to  obtain  it.  Evidently  Mr,  Stuart  got 
it  through  another  source. 

The  point  is  that  the  Germans  were 
advised  by  a  Marshall  plan  team  of 
American     economists     in     1951     that. 


among  other  things.  West  Germany 
could  no:  achieve  the  necessary  rate  of 
industrial  expansion  if  it  kept  worrying 
about  in  Nation.     The  article  states — 

A  certain  amount  of  inflation  wouldn't 
hurt,  it  was  suggested  and  the  Germans 
shouldn't  "confuse  wartime  inflation  with 
the  normU  operations  of  peacetime  credit." 

Moreover,  the  newly  organized  ministry 
was  told  that  It  had  an  "excessive  concern 
for  price  stability"  and  was  "overly  timid" 
in  allowing  the  creation  of  new  credit. 

But,  as  we  all  know.  Dr.  Ludwig 
Erhard  had  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience something  about  these  matters, 
and  he  f^aid  that  they  would  continue  to 
resist  inflation,  which  they  did.  We  have 
seen  the  results  of  his  ministry  in  the 
last  10  years,  during  which  Germany  has 
become  the  strongest  industrial  nation 
in  Europe  and  has  made  the  most  re- 
markab:e  recovery  that  the  annals  of 
history  record. 

It  is  a  little  disturbing  to  read  this 
article  because  one  of  the  principal 
membeis  of  the  Marshall  plan  team  was 
Dr.  Wa  ter  Heller,  who  is  now  chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Mr.  Kennedy,  at  his  inaugura- 
tion last  January,  made  it  clear  that  this 
Council  would  become  a  key  element 
within  the  Piesidential  office. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  some  of  Dr. 
Heller's  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  I  therefore  thought  that 
this  story  was  especially  interesting  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

PROGRESS  OF  NEGROES  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  agitate  for  racial  integration 
in  this  counti-y  often  times  vie  with  one 
another  in  a  popular  sport  to  determine 
which  one  can  paint  the  worst  possible 
picture  to  our  country  and  the  world 
of  the  "inhuman  treatment,  oppression, 
and  lack  of  opportunities"  accorded  the 
American  Negroes  by  members  of  the 
white  race,  particularly  in  the  South. 
In  their  zeal  to  force  racial  integration 
in  areas  where  integration  is  not  de- 
sired by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  both  races,  these  integra- 
tion zealots  have  been  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  our  counti-y  in  painting 
such  a  distorted  picture  of  race  relations 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  divide  our  people  at  home  at  a 
time  when  we  should  be  united  as  never 
before.  They  give  this  distorted  view  to 
the  world  and  then  try  to  tell  those  op- 
posed to  forced  integration  that  we  must 
submit  to  the  supposed  world  opinion 
that  they  have  been  able  to  conjure  up 
against  our  position. 

If  the  integrationists  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  world  opinion  and  are  not 
just  trying  to  use  what  adverse  world 
opinion  they  are  able  to  generate  to 
force  attainment  of  their  end  of  racial 
integration,  then  I  would  think  that  they 
would  be  trying  to  present  to  the  world 
the  true  picture  of  the  great  progress  the 
American  Negroes  have  made  in  this 
country  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 


Fortunately,  there  are  Americans  out- 
side the  South  and  there  are  some  few 
publications  outside  the  South  that  have 
the  courage  to  run  against  the  liberal 
pressures  in  this  country  which  eschew 
presenting  our  best  side  for  considera- 
tion in  molding  world  opinion  about  our 
great  country.  In  the  May  22,  1961. 
issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Report, 
which  is  ably  edited  and  published  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent article  which  presents  the  true  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  which  the  Negro 
race  has  been  able  to  make  in  this  coun- 
try in  a  brief  time.  The  article  is  en- 
titled appropriately  "Truth  About  the 
Negro's  Progress  in  America  "  It  points 
out  among  other  things  how  much  more 
freedom,  material  prosperity,  and  oppor- 
tunities the  American  Negroes  have  than 
do  any  other  Negroes  in  the  world— and 
in  fact  than  most  other  peoples  in  the 
world,  whether  they  be  in  Soviet  Russia, 
Red  China,  or  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe, 

This  is  what  we  should  be  telling  the 
world  insead  of  trying  to  run  our  coun- 
try down  with  distorted  images  painted 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  unwanted 
social  revolution  in  this  country 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Truth  Abott  the  Negro's  Progress  in 
America 

(Kennedy  campaign  to  raise  the  status  of 
American  Negroes  Is  turning  new  attention 
to  their  condition  What's  found.  In  the 
records.  Is  a  story  of  amazing  progress 
through  the  years.  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  now  fare  better  than  many  Europeans, 
better  than  any  other  members  of  their  own 
race  anywhere:  better  paid,  housed,  better 
educated— Just  name  it  And  new  gains  are 
coming  constantly.) 

Is  the  American  Negro  today  downtrodden, 
denied  a  fair  chance,  living  at  a  substand- 
ard level,  lacking  opportunity  for  higher 
education? 

The  official  attitude  In  Washington  Is  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  Is  "Yes." 

The  administration  is  making  a  point  of 
placing  Negroes  In  key  posts  up  to  the  Cabi- 
net level.  Scouts  are  being  sent  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  search  for  qualified 
Negroes  to  fill  higher-paid  civil  service  posi- 
tions. There  is  to  be  increased  pressure  on 
employers  who  have  received  Government 
contracts  to  give  greater  attention  to  Negro 
applicants  whenever  Job  opportunities  occur. 

A  separate  division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  engaged  In  looking  out  for  the 
rights  of  Negroes.  The  Supreme  Court.  In 
recent  decisions,  has  broadened  these  rights 
And  Congress  is  asked  to  strengthen  laws  de- 
signed to  bring  about  racial  equality. 

The  idea,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  that  tiie 
American  Negro  is  relegated  to  a  life  of 
hardship  and  persecution. 
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Yet  what  do  the  facts  really  show? 


An 


answer  can  be  obtained  from  the  Census 
Bureau,  from  employment  and  housing  fig- 
ures, from  NegfTO  organizations,  from  re- 
ports on  education  and  Income, 

What  emerges  Is  this  conclusion:  There  is 
probably  no  group  In  history  that  has  made 
the  progress  that  American  Negroes  have 
made  in  so  short  a  time. 


One  hundred  years  ago  almost  all  the 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  were  slaves, 
wholly  uneducated.  Less  than  25  years  ago. 
the  bulk  of  Nej^roes  was  engaged  in  farm 
labor  In  the  Boi.th.  Most  of  them  lived  in 
primitive  shack.)  with  no  running  water, 
no  laborsavlng  devices,  no  refrigeration. 
Young,  mature,  ind  aged  Negroes  alike  were 
bound  to  long  hours  of  labor.  They  lacked 
time  for  a  full  ^.-ade  school  education.  They 
died  young. 

Most  of  the  world's  308  million  Negroes 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  United 
States,  are  fouad  by  U.N.  agencies  to  be 
living  like  that  today — and  dying  before  the 
age  of  40. 

In  America  what  do  you  find  among 
Negroes  today? 

The  19  million  Negroes  In  the  United 
States  are  unoff.clally  estimated  to  have  had 
income  In  1&6C  of  more  than  $20  billion. 
That  works  out  to  more  than  11,000  a  year 
for  every  Negro  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country  The  j>eople  of  Western  Europe,  on 
the  average,  do  not  have  so  large  an  Income 
per  person  Negroes  who  live  outside  the 
United  States  do  not  even  approach  that  in- 
come or  the  standard  of  living  which  is  made 
possible  by  It. 

In  France,  the  Individual  Frenchman's 
share  of  the  n.itlonal  Income  Is  about  $850 
a  year  In  West  Germany,  per  capita  Income 
is  about  the  same  In  Britain,  It  is  roughly 
$1,000.  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
American  Negro.  Taking  Western  Europe  as 
a  whole.  Income  per  person  comes  to  about 
$650. 

In  the  newly  formed  "black  republics"  ot 
Africa,  reports  to  the  United  Nations  indi- 
cate that  cash  incomes  of  Negro  citizens 
range  from  $1H2  a  year  In  Senegal  to  $40  a 
year  In  the  Somali  Republic.  Best  guesses 
by  western  exi>erts  on  Communist  countries 
Is  that  per  cap  ta  Income  In  the  Soviet  Union 
is  $200  to  $3C0  a  year,  and  In  Red  China 
about  $50  to  $:00  a  year. 

The  U.S.  NegTO  who  worked  the  full  year  In 
1968  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  have  earne<l  a  median  income  of  $3,368, 
meaning  that  half  the  Negro  workers  got 
more  than  this,  and  half  got  less.  That's 
more  than  the  $2,234  estimated  for  the  aver- 
age worker  in  Great  Britain  and  more  than 
four  times  the  estimate  of  $800  for  the  aver- 
age worker  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  median  wage  also  Is  a  measure  of  the 
advance  that  Negroes  have  made  In  the 
United  States  Twenty  years  ago  the  median 
Income  for  Negroes  was  estimated  at  $639 — 
less  than  a  flf  :h  of  the  1958  figure. 

IN   TH«   NORTH,   JOBS 

The  gain  In  Income  stems  primarily  from 
the  fact  that  since  1940,  Jobs  have  opened  for 
Negroes  In  cities  of  the  North  and  West  as 
well  as  the  South.  In  1940.  the  censtis 
counted  more  than  1 .5  million  Negroes  work- 
ing on  farms  In  the  South.  By  1950  this 
number  had  Ijeen  cut  to  1  million,  and  by 
1960  Negroes  working  on  southern  farms  had 
dwindled  to  ''TO.OOO,  or  a  little  more  than 
half  the  1940  count.  In  the  same  20-year 
span,  the  number  of  male  Negroes  employed 
as  household  workers  had  plummeted  from 
90,000  to  9,000. 

Today  there  are  more  than  5.5  million 
Negroes  employed  in  American  Industry.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  these  are  listed  as  skilled 
or  semiskilled  workers,  groups  whose  wages 
have  been  rising  In  recent  years.  Reports 
from  Negro  organizations  show  that  the 
greatest  gains  in  employment  occurred  in  the 
aircraft,  automobile,  chemical,  communica- 
tions, electronics,  steel,  and  meatpacking 
industries. 

The  1940  census  showed  that  Negroes  made 
up  less  than  10  percent  of  the  number  of 
men  workers  in  industry.  Now  about  one  In 
every  six  men  in  Indvistry  is  a  Negro.    Negro 


women  also  have  found  an  Increasing  number 
of  job  openings  In  industry. 

Along  with  their  gains  in  Industry  Ne- 
groes have  been  making  Inroads  in  getting 
white-collar  Jobs.  The  1960  censvis  showed 
about  600,000  Negroes  In  clerical  and  sales 
Jobs — more  than  six  times  the  number 
counted  in  1940. 

FREZ     SPENDERS 

Don  W.  Connell.  a  marketing  analyst,  re- 
ports that  three  Negroes  out  of  four  now 
live  In  cities  with  populations  of  50,000  or 
more,  and  that  half  of  them  live  In  cities 
with  more  than  250,000.  He  reports  that  the 
Negro  market  is  primarily  an  urban  market, 
and  one  that  is  becoming  increasingly  urban 
In  composition. 

With  more  money  to  spend  then  ever  be- 
fore, urban  Negroes  are  spending  It  freely 
on  Items  that  would  be  luxuries  for  most 
Euroj>ean  workers  and  impossibilities  for 
most  natives  on  other  continents.  Mr.  Con- 
nell finds  that  Negro  families  spend  even 
more  freely  than  white  families  on  such 
things  as  clothing,  toiletries,  house  appli- 
ances, TV  sets,  record  players  and  home 
furnishings. 

A  report  by  a  Negro  research  organization 
notes  that,  when  It  comes  to  buying  auto- 
mobiles, the  Negro  prefers  a  car  in  the  mid- 
dle or  upper  price  range. 

A  marketing  survey  reports  that  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  own  4.5  million  auto- 
mobiles— one  for  every  five  Negroes  in  the 
country.  In  Soviet  Russia,  there  is  only  one 
car  for  each  350  people,  and  most  of  those 
are  either  state-owned  or  belong  to  high- 
ranking  party  officials. 

W\R-BOEN     PROGRESS 

Spokesmen  for  Negro  groups,  while  still 
pressing  for  better  conditions  for  members 
of  their  race,  agree  generally  that  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  are  doing  better  than  they 
ever  did  before,  better  than  they  are  doing 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Gulchard  Par- 
ris.  to  top  official  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  the  oldost  nationwide  organization 
devoted  to  improvement  of  race  relations, 
says: 

•  Nineteen  forty  and  the  early  war  years 
were  the  time  of  the  big  breakthrough  for 
Negroes.  In  the  past  20  years,  the  Negro  has 
come  farther  than  he  did  in  the  entire 
previous  three  quarters  of  a  century  since 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War." 

This  breakthrough  resulted  from  the  In- 
creasing demand  for  workers  In  the  expand- 
ing war  Industries  in  the  North  and  West. 
Prosperity  through  most  of  the  postwar 
years  has  enabled  Negroes  to  continue  their 
progress.  The  Labor  Department  finds  that 
young  Negroes  make  up  a  highly  mobile  part 
of  the  labor  force,  with  workers  willing  to 
move  from  place  to  place  to  get  better  Jobs. 

That  is  cited  as  a  contrast  to  most  other 
countries.  West  Indians,  flocking  to  Eng- 
land, complain  that  they  can  get  nothing 
but  unskilled  Jobs  as  day  laborers.  Arabs 
In  France  are  said  to  be  faring  no  better. 

Although  U.S.  Negroes  on  the  whole  still 
have  lower  living  standards  and  lower  pay 
than  the  white  population,  Improvement  for 
Negroes  Is  recognized  as  being  widespread. 
A  Negro  historian.  Dr.  John  Reuben  Sheeler 
of  Texas  Southern  University,  in  a  Govern- 
ment pamphlet,  gives  this  picture: 

"Today,  economic  well-being  is  far  from 
being  limited  to  a  fortunate  few  within  the 
Negro  community;  it  has  spread  like  a  wave 
to  touch  most  of  the  Negro  population. 
Every  major  city  in  the  country  Is  dotted 
with  comfortable  Negro  homes — Including 
ranch-type  dwellings  with  late-model  cars 
parked  In  the  driveways.  Often  the  family 
owns  a  second  car." 

A  housing  survey  made  along  with  the  1960 
census  found  that  almost  3  million  Negroes 
owned  and  occupied  their  own  homes.     Two 


out  of  three  of  these  homes  were  judged  by 
Government  standards  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  Public  Housing  Agency  states  that 
almost  half  of  all  public-housing  units  in 
the  United  States  are  rented  to  Negroes.  This 
housing  is  generally  new,  built  to  accepted 
standards.  Occupancy  Is  limited  to  prevent 
crowding  and  the  development  of  slvims. 

In  large  Northern  and  Western  cities. 
Negro  tenancy  in  low-cost  public  housing 
runs  as  high  as  90  percent  In  some  projects. 
Local  housing  authorities  point  out  that 
there  are  still  slums  In  most  cities,  and  that 
Negroes  live  in  them,  accounting  for  a  high 
proportion  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime.  But  federally  aided  slum  clearance 
and  urban-renewal  projects  are  attacking 
sKuns,  and  Negroes  are  benefiting. 

MORE    AND    BETTER    SCHOOLING 

Education  for  Negroes  also  is  improving 
rapidly,  even  though  controversy  over  seg- 
regated schools  may  give  a  different  impres- 
sion. 

More  than  120,000  young  Negroes  are  at- 
tending colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States,  compared  with  some  23,000 
back  in  1940.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  reports  that  appli- 
cations for  college  enrollment  by  Negroes 
are  increasing.  In  all  of  Great  Britain,  with 
50  million  people.  British  officials  report 
only  about  100,000  college  and  university 
students. 

The  Southern  Education  Reporting  Serv- 
ice notes  that,  at  the  grade  and  high  school 
level,  American  Negro  youngsters  are  getting 
increasing  attention  and  opportunity.  Al- 
most every  Negro  child  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  13  now  Is  enrolled  in  a  grade 
school.  More  than  8  out  of  10  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17— the  high  school  age — 
also  are  enrolled  in  classes. 

The  kind  of  education  being  given  to 
Negro  children  is  reported  by  Dr.  Ambrose 
Callver,  a  Negro  and  chief  of  the  adult-edu- 
cation section  of  HEW,  to  be  stetidlly  Im- 
proving. With  a  background  of  40  years' 
experience.  Dr.  Callver  says:  'The  quality  of 
education  for  Negroes  Is  increasing  phe- 
nomenally as  equipment,  facilities  and  the 
number  of  trained  teachers  increases." 

It  is  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
segregation  fight  is  centered  and  where  most 
schools  are  still  segregated,  that  the  greatest 
efforts  have  been  made  to  Improve  Negro 
education.  Run-down,  1-room  school - 
houses  for  Negroes  stUl  exist  in  some  rural 
areas,  as  they  also  do  for  white  pupils.  But 
school  budgets  show  that  these  backward 
facilities  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  up-to- 
date  consolidated  schools  in  much  of  the 
South.  The  most  modern  teaching  equip- 
ment is  supplementing  blackboards  and 
chalk. 

Teaching  load — the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher — is  a  yardstick  used  by  many  educa- 
tors to  gage  teaching  quality.  The  lower 
the  load  the  better  the  teaching.  In  Negro 
schools  In  the  South  the  average  load  Is  27 
pupils  to  a  teacher.  In  Western  Europe,  a 
United  Nations  report  puts  the  average  load 
at  80  or  more. 

Reports  from  State  school  authorities  show 
that  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  generally  are 
equal  to  those  of  white  teachers  In  the 
South.  In  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  Negro  teachers  generally  are  paid 
more  than  white  teachers.  Mississippi  re- 
ports that  spending  for  Negro  schools 
doubled  between  1952  and  1957.  while  outlay 
for  white  schools  rose  30  percent.  Other 
Southern  States  spend  at  nearly  equal  rates 
for  white  and  Negro  schools. 

CAP    AND    GOWN.    AND    THEN 

Officials  ^f  Negpe  colleges  report  an  in- 
creasing nurffber  of  applications  from  Ne- 
groes for  graduate  courses  in  the  sciences. 
They  think  this  results  in  part  from  the  fact 
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that  most  American  scientific  and  profes- 
sional societies  now  accept  Negroes  as  mem- 
bers. They  expect  an  even  heavier  rush  to 
graduate  schools  M  President  Kennedy's 
drive  to  recruit  Negroes  for  top  Federal  Jobs 
gains  miomentxim. 

There  Is  at  present  no  accurate  count  of 
the  number  of  Negroes  holding  Federal  Jobs. 
John  W.  Macy.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  notes  that  application 
forms  for  Government  positions  have  not 
called  for  a  statement  of  race  since  1941. 

However,  an  April  1960.  estimate  by  the 
Labor  Department  reported  that  855.000 
Negroes  were  employed  by  Federal.  State  and 
local  governments  In  Jobs  at  all  levels.  In 
addition,  about  200.000  Negroes  were  in  the 
Armed  Forces — around  5,000  as  commissioned 
or  warrant  officers.  A  tabulation  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  suggests  that  more  than 
half  the  Negroes  holding  Federal  Jobs  work 
In  Washington.     These  number  between  50,- 

000  and  65,000.  One  in  six  ha»  a  super- 
visory Job,  and  more  than  300  have  policy- 
shaping  posts. 

1  HICHEK    ECHELONS 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  moving 
swiftly  to  place  auldltional  Negroes  in  posi- 
tions of  top  importance.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
head  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  holds  the  highest  poet  in  Govern- 
ment ever  attained  by  a  Negro.  He  may 
step  even  higher.  He  is  being  menUoned  as 
a  possibility  for  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs — a  new  Cabinet  posi- 
tion requested  by  the  President. 
I  In  the  White  House.  President  Kennedy 
has  installed  Prank  D.  Reeves  as  a  special 
assistant,  coordinating  all  Government  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  He  has 
chosen  Andrew  Hatcher  as  associate  press 
secretary. 

Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld.  of  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity. Is  assistant  director  of  debt  analysis, 
the  flr»t  Negro  to  hold  a  professional  staff 
job  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Mrs  Dollle 
Lowther  Robinson  has  been  named  as  a  top 
assistant  in  the  Labor  Department.  Christo- 
pher C.  Scott  U  Deputy  Assistant  Postmaster 
General.  Carl  Rowan  is  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Cecil  Poole  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  first  Negro  to  be  appointed  a 
Federal  district  attorney. 

These  newcomers  are  meeting  other  Ne- 
groes already  holding  high  Government 
posts.  Dr.  Janfies  C.  Evans  Is  a  manpower 
expert  in  the  Defense  Department.  Clifton 
B.  Wharton,  a  career  diplomat.  Is  Ambassa- 
dor to  Norway.  Dr  Ambrose  Callver  Is  chief 
of  the  adult-education  section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis.  Jr..  la  the 
highest  ranking  Negro  officer  in  the  Air 
Force. 

"In  no  other  country  in  the  world,"  said 
a  widely  traveled  foreign  diplomat  recently 
In  Washington,  "has  a  minority  ^roup 
achieved  such  status  and  broad  employment 
In  their  nation's  government." 

NEW    HORIZONS 

For  the  next  break-through,  Negro  leaders 
are  suggesting  as  targets  banking,  insurance 
and  some  policymaking  positions  in  busi- 
ness and  Industry. 

A  number  of  Negroes  already  have  been 
successful  in  these  fields  with  companies 
dealing  with  members  of  their  own  races. 
There  are  at  least  33  Negro  savings  and  loan 
associations  In  the  United  States  with  assets 
ranging  from  $1  million  to  more  than  $10 
million.  There  are  53  Negro-owned  life 
insvirance  companies  with  assets  totaling 
$230  million  and  14  Negro  banks  with  com- 
bined resources  of  more  than  $40  million. 

Negro  athletes  and  entertainers,  who  got 
their  training  and  start  In  the  United  States 
have  long  been  recognized  both  at  home  and 


abroad  as  great  performers.  Most  Negro 
advances  In  these  fields  were  made  before 
World  War  II  but  there  have  been  some  im- 
portant gains  since.  Negroes  did  not  play  in 
big  leag-ae  baseball  until  1947,  but  today 
there  are  Negro  players  on  every  major- 
league  club.  Altogether  they  number  80.  In- 
cluding isome  of  the  highest  paid  stars  in  the 
game.  Negro  basketball  and  football  stars 
are  drawing  big  pay  as  professionals.  And 
Althea  Gibson  cracked  the  color  barrier  in 
lawn  tennis  to  win  the  American,  BriUah 
and  French  championships,  going  on  from 
there  to  turn  professional. 

Negro  entertainers  now  are  being  sent  on 
world  tours  as  good  will  ambassadors  by  the 
State  Department. 

AT     THE     POLLS 

By  moving  in  large  niunbers  Into  big  cities, 
where  they  are  displacing  many  white  resi- 
dents. Negroes  now  are  acqviiring  political 
power.  In  metropolitan  areas,  old-line  white 
politicians  are  dealing  with  Negro  political 
leaders  as  equals.  To  some  observers,  both 
white  and  Negro,  these  Incursions  Into  poli- 
tics represent  one  of  the  biggest  break- 
throughs of  all. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example.  Represent- 
ative Adam  Clayton  Powell,  a  Democrat, 
can  successfully  defy  Tanunany  Hall,  the 
regular  Democratic  organization.  In  Wash- 
ington he  has  become  a  recognized  power  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

There  are  Negro  members  in  23  State  leg- 
islatures. In  Michigan,  a  Negro,  Otis  M. 
Smith,  easily  won  the  key  office  of  audltcw 
general  at  the  last  elecUon.  There  are  Ne- 
gro Judges  in  New  York,  Illinois.  Michigan, 
and  California.  The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  count  of  all  of  the  Negroes 
who  hold  lesser  elective  offices  throughout 
US    communities. 

With  political  power  In  his  grasp,  wltli 
more  money  In  his  pjockets  than  any  worker 
outside  the  North  American  Continent,  and 
a  chance  for  a  good  education  at  hand,  the 
American  Negro  today  Is  the  central  figure 
In  an  amazing  success  story  for  a  minority 
group.  The  title  of  that  story  might  be  one 
which  already  has  been  used  by  the  famous 
Negro  educator.  Booker  T.  Washington— "Up 
Pic>m  Slavery." 


FLOOD    CONDITION    ON     ELK    AND 
VERDIGRIS  RIVERS.  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  called  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  disastrour  flood  which  was  occurring 
In  southeastern  Kansas,  and  particularly 
on  the  Elk  and  Verdigris  Rivers,  based 
on  information  that  I  received  from 
Emmett  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Ver- 
digris Valley  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  Association  of  Independ- 
ence. Kans. 

Estimates  of  flood  losses  are  now  avail- 
able and  I  have  reports  from  Fred  L. 
Hedges,  mayor  of  Coffeyville.  Kans.,  and 
C.  O.  Dobbins,  commissioner  of  finance 
and  revenue  of  that  same  city,  stating 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  more  than 
500  citizens  who  volunteered  for  a  con- 
tinuous watch  and  sandbagging  of  dykes 
for  several  days,  the  flood  damage  to 
that  city  would  have  been  disastrous. 
As  it  was,  considerable  damage  resulted 
in  the  city  and  surrounding  territory. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Earl  W.  Un- 
ruh.  president  of  the  Sinclair  Pipe  Line 
Co.  at  Independence,  Kans..  which  gives 
additional    information    regarding    the 


flood  in  Montgomery  County  and  on  the 
Elk  and  Verdigris  Rivers. 

These  letters  are  typical  of  many  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  the  flood 
area  and  all  stress  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Elk  City  Reservoir  on 
the  Elk  River,  which  is  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Verdigris  River. 

Ilad  the  Elk  City  Reservoir  been  con- 
structed, we  would  have  avoided  this  un- 
fortunate and  disastrous  flood  situation. 
Preconstructlon  planning  on  this  res- 
ervoir has  already  been  completed  and 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  advise  me 
that  with  an  appropriation  of  $1  million, 
we  could  begin  acquiring  real  estate  and 
start  construction  of  this  badly  needed 
reservoir.  It  is  currently  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  this  project  would  be  $22.- 
200.000.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we 
can  secure  early  construction  money  for 
this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters I  mentioned  previously  together 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Coffeyville 
Daily  Journal  of  May  12.  1961  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  part  of  these  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rjecord,  as  follows: 

OcafXTViLLE.  Kans  ,  May  15.  1961. 
Hon.  F«ank  CARLaoN. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
W ashinffton .  DC. 

Mt  Df>b  Senatob  Caklson:  While  time  has 
not  permitted  an  accurate  computation  of 
the  damages  suffered  In  dollars  by  the  flood- 
waters  in  the  Verdigris  River  Valley  the  past 
week,  It  is  believed  to  be  In  the  millions. 
Reports  are  that  thl«  flood  Is  the  worst  on 
record. 

It  Is  very  evident  that  the  flooding  Klk 
River  was  responsible  for  moet  of  the  water 
causing  the  Verdigris  River  to  leave  Its  banks 
and  spread  destruction  for  miles  throughout 
the  valley.  According  to  the  available  In- 
formation It  U  believed  that  had  the  Ek 
City  Dam  and  Reservoir  been  a  reality  very 
little   damage  would   have   happened. 

Here  In  Coffeyville  a  good  many  homes 
and  several  industries  were  damaged  to  a 
considerable  extent;  estimates  run  into  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands  of  dollars.  This 
damage  Is  very  slight  In  comparison  to 
what  would  have  been  had  the  levee  north 
and  east  of  our  city  failed  to  hold.  More 
than  500  citizens  responded  to  the  call  for 
volunteer  workers  to  sandbag  the  levee 
and  to  constantly  watch  and  repair  the  dike 
for  several  days  while  It  was  at  Its  high- 
est on  record. 

The  people  of  Coffeyville  and  throughout 
the  valley  feel  that  the  construction  of  the 
Elk  City  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  needed  and 
will  appreciate  your  efforts  In  sectirlng  an 
appropriation  to  get  it  started.  This  Elk 
City  Dam  and  Reservoir  will  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  this  entire  area,  not  only  for  flood 
protection  but  for  water  storage  which  Is 
needed 

We  respectfully  urge  your  assistance  In 
this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  L   Hedges, 

Mayor. 


CoFTETviLLE,  Kans.,  May  5.  1961. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Carlson  :  The  recent 
damaging  flood  In  the  Verdigris  River  Valley 
Is  evidence  of  the  tremendous  need  for  the 
construction  of  the  Elk  City  Dam  and  Reser- 
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voir  In  the  northwest  part  of  Montgomery 
County. 

Here  in  Coffeyville  huge  losses  were  avoided 
by  Inches  when  the  floodwaters  reau:hed  the 
sandbags  on  top  of  sections  of  the  levee 
northeast  of  our  city.  While  considerable 
damage  was  suffered  here  In  town,  it  was 
only  a  fraction  of  what  would  have  occurred 
had  the  levee  failed  to  hold. 

It  Ls  reported  that  the  damage  caused  by 
the  floodwaters  to  farms,  buildings,  crops, 
railroads,  road.s,  etc.,  in  the  Verdigris  River 
Valley  will  reach  Into  millions  of  dollars. 
As  the  Elk  River  furnished  most  of  the  water 
which  sent  the  Verdigris  on  this  destructive 
rampage  It  la  a  general  opinion  that  if  the 
Elk  City  Dam  and  Reservoir  was  built  and 
in  operation  the  damage  to  this  area  would 
have  been  comparatively  slight. 

Speaking  not  only  for  myself  but  my  many 
friends  and  neighbors.  I  respectfully  request 
your  earnest  effort  In  securing  an  appro- 
priation which  win  make  a  atajrt  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Elk  City  Dam  and  Reservoir 
possible. 

Respectfully, 

C.  O  Dobbins. 

Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Revenue. 

SrNCLAiH  Pipeline  Co.. 
Independence.  Kan.s.,  May  12   1961. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Frank  :  We  are  definitely  not  crying 
"wolf  "  when  we  call  for  help  from  the  Con- 
gress to  avert  any  recurrence  of  what  the 
southeast  Kansas  area  has  Just  gone  through. 
The  fiood  we  have  Just  experienced  came 
within  an  Inch  of  being  an  all-time  high 
record,  and  I  am  certain  It  far  surpassed 
an  all-time  high  In  damage  to  crops,  homes. 
Industries,  county,  and  State  roads,  bridges, 
etc. 

We  know  you.  Andy,  and  Walter  are  Inti- 
mately aware  of  our  serious  plight  and  the 
assistance  that  the  Elk  Reservoir  will  be  in 
averting  recurrence  But  we  would  like  to 
arm  you  with  a  number  of  facts,  statistics 
and  ideas  that  you  may  use  in  whatever  way 
necessary  to  convince  the  Congress  that  we 
should  begin  construction  of  the  Elk  City 
Reservoir  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  figures  that  have 
been  hastily  collected  to  help  you  get  action 
while  the  news  of  the  disaster  Is  still  fresh: 
Over  13  percent  of  the  land  In  Montgom- 
ery County  alone  was  covered  by  damaging, 
crop-killing  waters.  ThU  does  not  count 
the  areas  where  the  water  stood  but  drained 
within  72  hours.  This  is  in  excess  of  55.000 
acres  of  crop  damage.  It  is  estimated  that 
farmers  put  Into  their  land  in  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  seed,  fertilizer,  labor,  tilling,  etc., 
approximately  $20  per  acre,  out  of  which 
they  hoped  to  gain  a  gross  revenue  of  $60 
per  acre.  In  this  instance  they  are  out  the 
$20  and  also  the  $50  per  acre.  toUling  nearly 
$3,800,000.  Adding  to  this  figure  the  dam- 
age to  homes  of  over  60  families  In  Coffey- 
ville. 65  In  Elk  City  and  Independence,  more 
In  Neodesha.  Claremore  and  other  smaller 
points  along  the  path  of  the  Verdigris,  the 
Industrial  damage  to  refineries  and  many 
other  Industries  in  Neodesha,  Independence, 
and  Coffeyville,  and  a  tremendous  amount 
of  road  damage,  bridge  damage,  and  silt  de- 
struction of  borrow  ditches,  the  figures  reach 
a  staggering  total, 

If  the  Elk  City  Reservoir  had  been  com- 
pleted and  ojjeratlve,  the  tremendous  flood 
In  the  Elk  River  drainage  basin  could  have 
been  held  up  while  the  runoff  from  the 
Verdigris  south  of  Fall  River  and  Toronto 
Reservoirs  went  by.  thus  eliminating  the 
severe  and  extensive  damage  and  distress 
which  has  Just  been  experienced. 

We  know  you  and  Andt  and  Walter 
McVey  are  doing  everything  in  your  power 


to  help  at  this  time,  but  we  also  want  to 
help.     Please  let  us  know  whs.t  we  can  do 
or  what  other  Information  yoti  might  need 
to  get  this  project  under  way 
Sincerely  yours, 

Earl  W.  Unrxth. 


[Prom  the  Coffeyville  (Kans  )   Joiu-nal,  May 

12,  1961] 

OOLOGAH  Makes  Elk  Citt  Dam  Even  More 

Necessary 

One  of  the  important  reasons  why  con- 
struction on  the  Elk  City  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir should  start  immediately ,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Oologah  Dam  on  the  Verdigris  Is 
nearing  completion. 

Once  the  Oologah  Dam  is  completed,  and 
that  will  be  in  the  near  future,  the  Verdigris 
will  back  up  within  only  a  few  miles  of  Cof- 
feyville. This  means  that  in  periods  of 
heavy  rains  when  the  Verdigris  is  running 
high,  the  runoff  will  be  slowed  down  con- 
siderably, creating  a  much  more  serious 
threat  of  floods  for  Coffeyville,  Independence, 
and  other  cities  In  the  Verdlgi-ls  Valley. 

In  periods  of  extreme  hlgti  water,  the 
gates  on  the  Oologah  Dam  would  be  closed 
to  prevent  flooding  below  the  dam  The 
same  situation  prevailed  during  the  recent 
crisis  at  the  Pall  River  and  Toronto  Dams. 
As  you  will  recall,  the  levels  of  those  lakes 
shot  up  nearly  30  feet  from  heavy  rains  last 
weekend. 

Keeping  the  gates  closed  at  Fall  River  and 
Toronto  undoubtedly  kept  the  Verdigris 
from  additional  flooding.  As  It  was,  most  of 
the  fioodlng  was  caused  by  the  Elk  River 
which  flows  Into  the  Verdigris  north  of  In- 
dependence. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  levee  at  Coffeyville 
held  { with  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  volunteers 
and  thousands  of  sandbags  i .  but  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  dike  wouldn't  have  had  a 
chance  if  the  Oologah  Dam  had  been  closed. 

The  Elk  City  Dam  is  a  necessity,  and  it 
will  be  even  more  so  when  the  Verdigris 
is  dammed  at  Oologah  within  the  next  few 
months. 


PEOPLE    HAVE   THE    WILL   IF   KEN- 
NEDY HAS  THE  WAY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
recent  months  about  sacrifices  which  our 
people  must  make  in  these  perilous  times 
if  our  country  is  to  survive  and  function 
as  the  bastion  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  The  people  have  been  told 
to  ask  what  they  can  do  for  their  coun- 
try in  ringing  tones  which  warned 
against  expecting  the  country  to  do  for 
them.  They  also  have  been  told  that 
"our  greatest  adversary  is  not  Russia, 
but  our  own  unwillingness  to  do  what 
must  be  done."  The  words,  of  course, 
are  the  Presidents  and  they  seem  to 
imply  that  there  is  a  lack  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  our  people  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  cold  war  both  on 
the  home  front  and  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national relations. 

From  my  own  experience,  in  talking 
with  people  throughout  the  coimtry  and 
in  the  mail  that  I  receive.  I  suggest  this 
is  the  worst  kind  of  absurdity.  Our 
people  have  been  shocked  out  of  any 
complacency  they  might  have  felt  at 
one  time.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  major- 
ity of  them  view  the  need  for  sacrifice 
on  the  home  front  and  action  on  the 
foreign  front  with  greater  clarity  than 
does  the  White  House  or  the  State  De- 
partment.   On  the  question  of  sacrifices 


and  "not  asking  what  the  Nation  can 
do  for  you"  the  people  are  as  far  ahead 
of  the  President  as  they  are  puzzled  by 
his  actions.  I  am  sure  that  to  them, 
the  idea  of  sacrifice"  does  not  square 
with  the  administration's  action  In 
pushing  through  new  and  bigger  wel- 
fare programs  that  have  not  been  de- 
manded. Nor  does  their  idea  of 
"unwillingness"  square  with  the  ad- 
ministration's complete  lack  of  advice 
as  to  what  it  wants  done  in  relation  to 
Cuba  and  other  areas  where  the  people  s 
freedom  is  being  challenged. 

This  whole  question  was  expounded 
very  clearly  on  May  5  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
entitled  "People  Have  the  Will  If  Ken- 
neday  Has  the  Way."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  prmted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

People  Have  the  Will  If  Kennedy  Hag  th« 
Way 

The  President,  a  much  abtised  man  in 
recent  weeks,  struck  back  at  his  critics  In 
Chicago  a  few  days  ago. 

He  was  feeling  the  stings  of  Cuba,  of  Laos, 
of  the  success  of  the  Ruasian  space  flight, 
and  the  accompanying  crltjs  of  alarm  from 
all  sides. 

The  people  had  discovered  that  their  Idol, 
the  man  elected  on  a  cami>aign  of  strength 
and  leadjershlp,  was  only  human.  They 
were  dlslltusloned. 

Yet  Kennedy  threw  the  blame  straight 
back  at  them.  "Our  greatest  adversary,"  he 
said,  "is  not  the  Russians.  It  is  in  our  own 
unwillingness  to  do  what  must  be  done." 

If  true,  this  is  a  shocking  indictment. 
Never  in  their  history  have  the  people  been 
reluctant  to  do  what  was  necessary.  And 
we,  for  one,  do  not  believe  they  are  unwill- 
ing now. 

The  trouble,  we  believe,  is  twofold,  and 
most  of  the  blaime  belongs  to  the  President. 

First,  while  he  has  talked  of  sacrifice,  he 
has  offered  no  programs  calling  for  sacrifice. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  persuade  the  people 
of  tne  need  to  tighten  their  belt*  and  their 
wills. 

Secondly,  those  programs  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  before  Congress  have  tended 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  While 
asking  us  not  to  ask  what  the  country  can 
do  for  us,  he  has  told  Congress  what  his 
administration    Intends   to    do   for   us. 

He  has  pushed  through  a  bill  to  increase 
the    minimum    hourly    wage    to   $1.25. 

He  has  endorsed  and  gotten  out  of  com- 
mittee a  bill  to  spend  more  than  $3.3  bil- 
lion  for   Federal   aid   to   education. 

He  has  signed  into  law  a  measure  grant- 
ing $400  million  in  aid  to  depressed  areas. 

He  has  called  for  expanded  Federal  housing 
programs. 

He  has  seen  enacted  a  law  increasing  aid 
to  the  unemployed. 

He  has  proposed  a  measure  increasing  price 
supports  on  crops,  and  telling  farmers  to 
write  their  own  support  laws. 

He  has  sought  to  increase  benefits  and 
lower  the  age  limit  under  social  security. 

He  has  called  for  an  expanded  medical  care 
plan. 

These  are  hardly  measures  that  sound  like 
sacrifice.  These  are  proposals  not  of  defense 
but  of  welfare.  These  are  programs  of  a 
fat  and  comfortable  nation,  doing  more  out 
of  its  bountiful  riches. 

These  are,  in  short,  programs  the  i>eople 
expect  of  a  Democratic  administration  when 
times  are  good  and  the  urge  to  give  them 
something  for  nothing   is   great. 
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President  Kennedy  will,  we  ttilnk,  have  a 
liaxd  time  persuading  the  people  of  war  and 
gacrlflce  when  his  actions  speak  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President. 
!Mr.  David  S.  Broder  of  the  Washington 
iStar  has  written  a  very  clear  and  ana- 
lytical report  on  what  the  school  bill  is 
really  aimed  at.  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  May 
15.  1961.  The  article  sums  up  the  en- 
tire question  of  juggling  the  bill  back 
and  forth  to  satisfy  different  segments  of 
Congress  and  the  people  in  such  a  clear 
way  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pop.K-B.\RREL    IssrE    Sexn    In    School    Bill 

Juggling 

(By  David  Broder) 

Why  did  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  decide  last  week  to  boost 
North  Dakota's  share  of  the  ald-to-educa- 
tlon  benefits  lb  percent  and  cut  Oklahoma's 
Bhare  17  percenf 

The  two  States  are  almost  Identical  In  re- 
sources for  education;  each  has  about 
$8,000  Income  per  public  school  pupil.  Yet 
the  committee  decided  Oklahoma  would  re- 
ceive $25  70  per  pupil  and  North  Dakota, 
$35  97.     How   come? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  part  of 
the  controversy  over  the  merits  of  rival  "dis- 
tribution formulas"  and  "equalization 
plans"  that  will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
debate  starting  tomorrow  in  the  Senate  on 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

It  sounds  like  dull  etuS — and  It  Is  cer- 
tainly technical — but  the  example  of  Okla- 
homa and  North  Dakota  shows  what  these 
decisions  can  mean  in  terms  of  the  beneflta 
to  Individual  States  and  the  ultimate  costs 
to  all  taxpayers. 

THE    BASIC    CJUtsnON 

The  basic  question  Is  this;  If  the  Govern- 
ment starts  handing  out  money  for  educa- 
tion, will  it  be  distributed  on  a  "pork-barrel" 
basis  or  with  some  relation  to  need? 

Neither  North  Dakota  nor  Oklahoma  ap- 
pears to  have  serious  current  problems  In 
education.  The  official  statistics  of  the 
VS.  Office  of  Education  show  that 
91.552  teachers  across  the  country  were 
working  last  fall  with  substandard  creden- 
tials. Oklahoma  had  none  and  North  Da- 
kota only  34.  Neither  State  had  any  pupils 
In  part-time  classes.  The  "classroom  short- 
age" In  the  two  States  combined  was  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  national  total  and  both  States 
planned  this  year  to  build  enough  class- 
rooms to  meet  the  Immediate  problem  of 
"excess  enrollment." 

Opponents  of  Federal  aid  might  argue 
that  these  States  need  no  outside  help.  But 
the  backers  of  Federal  assistance  are  com- 
mitted to  the  belief  that  every  State  has  or 
will  have  problems  1..  education,  and  there- 
fore every  State  should  receive  money. 

PLANS   VART 

How  much?  There  they  begin  to  differ 
among  themselves.  Republican  advocates 
of  a  "foundation  plan"  distribution  system 
would  give  North  Dakota  35  cents  of  every 
$100  in  Federal  grants;   Oklahoma.  $1.33. 

The  Kennedy  administration  proposed 
giving  North  Dakota  47  cents  of  each  $100 
and  Oklahoma,  $1.79. 

But  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee   handling   the  bill  last  week 


rejected  both  these  plans  and  substituted 
an  "equalization  formula  "  of  its  own  that, 
surprisingly,  raised  North  Dakota's  share  to 
53  cents  of  every  $100  and  cut  Oklahoma's 
to  $1.48. 

Such  changes  were  not  uncommon.  As  a 
result  of  the  committee's  work,  some  States' 
shares  of  the  available  funds  gained  up  to 
62  percent  while  others  lost  up  to  38  percent 
of  their  shares.  More  States  lost  than 
gained. 

What  the  committee  Democrats  did  was 
this: 

1.  Both  the  administration  and  the  Re- 
publican formulas  Included  "floor"  amounts 
per  pupil  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
wealthy  States  that  contribute  heavily  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  "bonus  payments" 
to  provide  sp-Mal  assistance  to  low-Income 
States.  Under  the  Republican  plan,  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Clifford  Case,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  and  JAvrrs.  of  New 
York.  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  with 
nearly  Identical  resources,  each  would  have 
received  $20  per  puj)llc  school  pupil.  The 
administration  plan,  for  similar  reasons, 
would  have  given  North  Dakota  $24.60  per 
pupil  and  Oklahoma  $24.39.  But  the  com- 
mittee Democrats  knocked  out  the  "floor" 
and  thereby  Increased  the  spread  In  benefits 
between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor 
States. 

TWO    OTHKB    FORMTTLA8 

2.  Both  the  administration  and  the  Re- 
publican formulas  distributed  funds  on  the 
basis  of  average  dally  attendance  In  public 
schools.  As  President  Kennedy  said,  "non- 
public school  children  are  rightfully  not 
counted  In  determining  the  funds  each  State 
will  receive  for  Its  public  schools."  But  the 
committee  Democrats  decided  to  count  all 
children  of  school  age.  thereby  Increasing 
the  subsidy  for  States  with  large  numbers  of 
private  and  parochial  school  pupils  or  with 
large  numbers  of  truants. 

3.  As  these  changes  worked  out,  22  States. 
Including  North  Dakota,  gained  money,  2 
were  unaffected,  and  26,  Including  Okla- 
homa, lost  money.  To  deal  with  this  po- 
litical problem,  the  committee  Democrats 
decided  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  first-year 
authorization  to  $860  million  from  the  $66« 
million  Mr.  Kennedy  proposed  and  the  $693 
million  the  Republicans  recommended.  By 
Increasing  the  cost  In  this  way,  they  were 
able  to  provide  dollar  increases  for  all  but 
two  States  over  the  amounts  the  President 
and  his  Budget  B\ireau  advisers  had  urged. 

This,  however,  did  not  alter  the  fact  that 
26  States  would  receive  a  smaller  slice  of 
the  total  Federal  pie  than  they  would  have 
under  the  administration  formula. 

RIST7LT     or     FOBMtTLA     CHANGX 

As  a  result  of  the  rejlggerlng  of  the  for- 
mula by  the  committee  Democrats.  8  of  the 
10  lowest-Income  States  received  a  smaller 
share  of  the  Federal  funds  than  they  would 
have  under  the  administration  plan. 

Of  the  10  States  with  Democrats  on  the 
committee,  five  gained  increases  In  their 
share  of  the  Federal  funds  and  five  suffered 
decreases.  The  net  result  was  that  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Increase  over 
the  amount  recommended  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
for  the  first  year — $62.2  million  of  $184 
million — went  to  the  10  States  with  Demo- 
crats on  the  committee. 

These  are  the  22  States  whose  share  of 
the  Federal  funds  would  be  Increased  by  the 
change  from  the  administration  formula  to 
the  committee  Democrats'  formula: 

Alaska,  up  62  percent;  Rhode  Island.  48; 
Wisconsin,  36;  Pennsylvania,  28;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 23;  Maryland.  19;  Missouri.  18.  Lou- 
isiana and  Kentucky.  15;  Vermont.  14;  Texas 
and  North  Dakota.  13;  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota. 10;  Nebraska.  9;  Ohio,  8;  Illinois 
and  South  Dakota,  6;  Indiana,  Montana,  and 
South  Carolina,  5;    and  Virginia,  4. 


Two  States — Iowa  and  Georgia — would  bfl 
unaffected  by  the  change. 

The  shares  of  the  Federal  funds  to  26 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  decreased  by  the  following  percentages: 
Oregon.  1  percent;  Massachusetts,  Colorado, 
and  Maine,  2;  Arkansas.  4;  New  Mexico.  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
Alabama,  5;  Hawaii.  6;  Arizona  and  Missis- 
sippi. 7;  Kansas  and  Utah,  8;  Wyoming  and 
Idaho,  9;  New  Jersey  and  Florida,  10;  Wash- 
ington, 11;  Delaware  and  Nevaula.  12;  New 
York,  15;  Oklahoma,  17;  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 25;  California,  31,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 38. 


NAACP  WEEK 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  historic 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  public 
school  desegregation,  and  It  is  being 
fittingly  celebrated  in  New  York  City  by 
a  citywide  rally  designated  in  honor  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  "NAACP 
Week."  It  is  so  designated  in  honor  of 
the  great  week  and  the  role  of  the 
NAACP  in  it. 

The  effect  of  the  leadership  of  the 
NAACP  in  civil  rights  litigation  for  sev- 
eral decades  has  strengthened  law  en- 
forcement and  fortified  the  right  of  pro- 
test and  petition.  This  organization 
has  acted  with  courage  and  in  the  best 
American  tradition  in  seeking  the  ap- 
plication of  law  in  a  very  difficult  field. 
The  historic  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  unanimous  decision — and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "unanimous"  in 
view  of  all  the  controversy  about  It — 
will  go  down  in  history. 

On  May  17.  1954.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  has  no  place. 

Nonetheless,  7  years  later  we  are  re- 
minded by  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  today  that 
public  school  desegregation,  which  is 
now  the  fundamental  right  of  every 
American  child  and  of  the  American 
people,  proceeds  at  a  very  slow  pace. 

We  need  Federal  laws  to  help  speed 
public  school  desegregation,  with  power 
In  the  Attorney  General  to  sue.  and  in 
the  Federal  Government,  by  what  laws 
we  pass  in  Congress,  to  give  financial  aid 
to  cities  still  seeking  to  desegregate  their 
schools,  as  well  as  to  prevent  civil  dis- 
order and  the  assaulting  of  people  who 
peacefully  make  their  way  into  the 
South  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
their  views  on  this  subject.  In  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  They 
are  subject  to  assault  and  disgraces,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  conamunity 
which  inflicts  them  but  also  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  very  much  that  els  time  goes 
on.  with  the  power  of  enforcement  in 
the  Attorney  General,  and  through  laws 
that  we  In  Congress  pass,  the  decent 
conscience  of  these  communities,  which 
is  always  the  finest  sanction  of  liberty 
on  the  American  scene,  will  assert  itself 
as  against  those  who  would  desecrate 
these  communities  by  seeking  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Federal  laws  are  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  Exec- 
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utive  oi-der  alone.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  must  be  one  of  backing  up 
enforcement  where  the  local  situation 
is  such  that  it  is  unlikely  otherwise  to 
be  accomplished  within  that  measure- 
able  and  reasonable  time  called  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  use  of  the  words 
"with  all  deliberate  speed." 

The  slow  pace  of  public  school  deseg- 
regation is  a  real  factor  in  our  national 
prestige  at  home  and  abroad.  The  au- 
thority of  the  U.S.  Government  must  be 
employed  to  fortify  and  reinforce  the 
moderate  forces  in  the  South  which  are 
themselves  seeking  to  make  progress  in 
complying  with  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Herald  Tribune  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

May  17,  1961] 

The  PiCTuax  Aftcr  7  Years  of  School 

Desegregation 

(ByH.  D.  Qulgg) 

They  have  been  7  lean  years. 

TTie  picture  Is  a  mottled  one,  the  voices 
diffuse — the  problem  not  all  In  the  South. 
But  If  the  weight  of  cold  totality  is  going 
to  be  the  measure,  they  have  been  far  from 
years  of  plenty  for  the  cause  of  desegrega- 
tion. Its  gain  In  terms  of  Negro  pupils  In 
desegregated  classes  In  the  area  hit  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  stands  at  a  lean 
6  3  percent. 

There  Is  the  fact,  however,  that  more 
ttian  one-fourth  of  all  the  blraclal  school 
districts  in  the  area  now  are  desegregated 
to  some  degree. 

But  figures  are  cold,  even  when  the  argu- 
ments l>ehlnd  them  run  hot. 

The  broad  picture  Is  this: 

The  17  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  were  segregated  racially  at  the 
time  of  the  1954  decision  now  have  195.625 
Negro  pupils — or  only  6J  percent  of  their 
Negro  pupil  total — attending  desegregated 
classes. 

And  of  these.  81.392  are  In  Washington, 
DC  where  84  p>ercent  of  the  classes  are  de- 
segregated; 35.000  are  In  Missouri,  28.000  in 
Maryland,  mostly  In  Baltimore. 

South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  have  no  public-school  children  de- 
segregated. Louisiana  has  four.  The  others 
show  the  following  numbers  of  Negroes  In 
schools  with  whites:  Florida,  27;  North  Caro- 
lina. 82;  Arkansas,  113;  Virginia,  208;  Ten- 
nessee. 342;  Texas,  3,500;  Delaware,  6,734; 
Oklahoma.  9.822;  Kentucky.  16,329.  mostly  in 
Louisville;  West  Virginia,   14.000. 

While  many  of  the  I>eep  South  States  are 
defiant — and  may  face  new  demands  this 
fall — there  has  been  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion In  border  States  at  a  fairly  speedy  rate. 
And  777  of  the  2,839  blraclal  school  districts 
In  the  17-State-plus-Dlstrlct  of  Columbia, 
are  now  desegregated  to  some  degree. 

As  a  matter  of  technicality,  there  are  now 
only  two  states  that  never  have  admitted  a 
Negro  to  a  white  State-supported  educational 
Institution.  They  are  South  Carolina  and 
MlKslsslppl. 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  desegre- 
gated In  January.  Alabama  was  technically 
put  on  the  road  to  desegregation  briefly  In 
1956,  when  Autherlne  Lucy  stayed  in  the 
University  of  Alabama  3  days. 

(Officials  excluded  Miss  Lucy  from  classes 
because  of  student  riots  and  expelled  her 
when  she  accused  the  university  of  conspir- 
ing to  instigate  the  riots.  The  courts  upheld 
the   university.     Miss  Lucy  went   to  "Texas, 


got  married,  and  faded  Into  pioneering 
history  ) 

For  Georgia,  there  will  l)e  a  break  with  the 
past  this  fall  when  Atlanta — a  key  city  of 
the  I>eep  South — is  tinder  Federal  court 
order  to  put  Into  effect  Its  plan  for  desegre- 
gation of  its  school  system. 

For  Mississippi,  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  says 
a  school  desegregation  effort  probably  will 
get  under  way  this  fall. 

IN  NEW  TORK 

The  North  Is  not  without  Its  problems, 
too. 

In  New  Rochelle.  NY.,  which  George  M. 
Cohan  celebrated  In  song  as  being  Forty- 
Five  Minutes  From  Broadway,"  and  which 
became  known  during  the  Civil  War  as  a 
stop  on  the  route  for  escaped  slaves  to 
Canada,  the  school  board  has  announced  It 
would  appeal  a  Federal  Judge's  ruling  that 
it  had  Intentionally  created  an  elementary 
school  as  segregated  and  had  not  acted  in 
good  faith  to  effect  desegregation. 

In  New  York  City,  a  school  board  report 
indicated  that  the  Increase  in  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  students — they  now  make  up 
more  ttian  one-third  of  the  city's  public 
school  enrollment  of  986.679 — was  making 
school  Integration  more  difficult.  A  special 
school  census  showed  four  schools  were  com- 
posed entirely  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
children  and  that  about  one-fifth  of  New 
York  City  schools  had  enrollments  of  88 
percent  or  more  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

The  New  York  State  Negro  population  rose 
56  1  percent  during  the  last  decade  to 
i.495.233 — both  State  and  city  have  more 
Negro  residents  than  any  other  similar  sub- 
division In  the  country. 

IN    CLINTON,   TENN. 

Mob  action  in  Clinton.  Tenn..  In  1956  made 
Clinton  High  School  the  first  Instance  of 
Interracial  school  attendance  in  a  southern 
community  under  mUltary  control. 

Today,  there  Is  no  trouble  with,  no  inter- 
ference with,  not  even  any  talk  of.  the  fact 
of  desegregation  at  Clinton  High.  The  com- 
munity (population  4.895:  Negroes  220-250) 
more  or  less  accepts  and  has  forgotten  about 
it — Just  as  they  nevei  gave  thought,  prior 
to  1956,  to  the  fact  that  wiiite  and  Negro 
kids  played  sandiot  football  and  basketball 
together. 

Almost  everyone  you  talk  with  now  blames 
outsiders  for  the  riots  of  the  first  year  of 
court-ordered  desegregation,  1956.  It  was  the 
outsiders,  they  say.  who  stirred  up  the  local 
prosegregationlst  element  and  other  out- 
siders who  formed  the  hoodlum  core  of  the 
mobs. 

SOMEBODY     CAM!     IN 


"I've  always  felt,"  said  editor  Horace  W. 
Wells  of  the  Clinton  Courier-News,  "that 
there's  somebody  who  came  In  here  as  part 
of  a  whole  southwlde  effort  to  stop  Inte- 
gration wherever  they  could — and  they 
weren't  willing  for  even  one  conununity  to 
give  In. 

"The  local  alitude  toward  school  desegre- 
gation was  that  we  didn't  want  it — but  we 
supported  the  law." 

The  town  is  quiet  now.  The  white  citi- 
zens council  and  its  youth  auxiliary  are  no 
more.  No  crosses  burn,  no  dynamite  ex- 
plodes In  yards.  But  in  August  1956,  John 
Kasper  got  Into  town  shortly  after  12  Ne- 
groes had  registered  among  the  805  total 
student  body.  He  began  visiting  homes, 
making  speeches  and  soon  mob  violence  set 
neighbor  against  neighbor. 

The  National  Guard  came  in  and  restored 
quiet.  In  December  the  local  Baptist  minis- 
ter was  beaten  up  alter  he  escorted  fearful 
Negro  children  to  school.  There  were  ar- 
rests and  convictions  and  Kasper  went  to 
Jail.  In  1958.  when  things  seemed  quieting 
down    Inside    school    the    building    was    de- 


stroyed by  dynamite  on  a  foggy  Sabbath 
morning  by  three  predawn  blast*  three  sec- 
onds apart,  expertly  placed.  The  FBI  is  still 
seeking  the  guilty. 

In  the  first  year  of  school  back  in  Clinton, 
In  an  $800,000  new  building  (they  went  To 
an  abandoned  school  building  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn..  for  2  years) .  the  high  school  gradu- 
ating class  will  Include  no  Negroes  There 
Is  a  chance  that  four  may  be  graduated  next 
year. 

BtrRvrroB    in    cxjllice 

There  have  been  40  Negro  students  who 
enrolled  61  times  (during  the  5  spiring  reg- 
istrations), 23  of  them  wlthdrawmg  from 
school,  only  2  being  graduated.  Bobby  Lynn 
Cain,  who  sxirvived  threats.  Insult*  and  men- 
tal torture  the  first  year  to  become  the  first 
Negro  graduate,  will  finish  college  this  spring 
and  hopes  to  teach. 

And  now  they're  speaking  to  each  other  In 
Clinton  High  for  the  first  time  since  the 
mob  violence  of  1956. 

Lawyer  Sidney  DavU.  who  in  1956  helped 
the  preacher  escort  the  Negroes  through  the 
name-calling  pickets  to  the  high  school,  said 
he  had  noticed  white  and  Negro  boys  talking 
on  the  walks  this  year.  Why  is  tension 
eased?  "I  think  because  parents  have 
stopped  talking  about  it." 

Leo  Grant,  the  Clinton  attorney  who  led 
a  group  of  local  volunteers  and  tlirew  tear- 
gas  grenades  to  clear  the  mob  away  in  1956. 
said  he  believed  things  were  quiet  "because 
many  good  people  around  here  now  have 
one  of  these" — and  he  pulled  a  revolver  from 
a  drawer.  "Kasper,  the  catalyzer,  is  gone, 
but  the  same  prejudiced  people  are  here. 
But  now  they  know  that  our  police  down 
there  next  to  the  school  have  shotguns." 

IN  VIRGIN  l.\ 

In  Prince  Edward  County.  Va  .  In  a  cul- 
tured, civilized.  163-year-old  community, 
there  has  been  no  violence,  no  disorder,  no 
vulgar  demonstrations — and.  for  2  years,  no 
public  schools.  They  were  closed  following 
a  court  order  to  admit  Negroes  to  them.  It 
is  the  only  county  In  the  country  which 
has  no  free  public  school  system. 

The  county's  1,500  white  children  attend  a 
private  school  system  supported  largely  by 
public  funds.  The  1,700  Negro  children  have 
no  formal  schools,  their  parents  having  re- 
jected a  white  offer  to  set  up  private  schools 
for  them  also.  UPI  correspondent  Louis 
Cassels,  an  old  hand  at  this  sort  of  situation, 
reports  from  the  town  of  Parmdale  (popula- 
tion 5.800)  : 

"To  a  reporter  who  saw  paratroopers 
fighting  a  mob  In  Little  Rock  and  heard 
'cheerleaders'  shrieking  racial  hatred  in  New 
Orleans,  it  is  almost  Incredible  to  observe 
how  well  mannered  a  town  can  be,  even  when 
It  Is  divided  right  down  the  middle  in  which 
both  sides  sincerely  feel  they  are  defending 
Issues  of  principle  which  admit  of  no  com- 
promise." 

Prince  Edward  was  one  of  the  five  Supreme 
Court  cases  that  comprised  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  public  school  segre- 
gation is  unlawful.  Last  month.  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  moved  He  asked 
a  Federal  court  to  force  the  county  to  re- 
open free  public  sch(x>ls.  and — for  the  first 
time — the  Government  seeks  to  Intervene  as 
a  plaintiff. 

WTTH    brotherhood 

Negro  adults  have  opened  15  so-called 
training  centers  which  keep  the  Prince 
Edward  Negro  children  busy  with  supervised 
play  activities,  but  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  teenagers  don't  attend.  During  week- 
day mornings  teenage  Negroes  drift  arovmd 
idly. 

A  UPI  reporter  went  into  one  of  the  cen- 
ters where  90  children  were  registered  but 
only  37  were  present.  Thirty-seven  piping 
little  voices  from  dusky  heads  were  t>earlng 
down  on  their  morning  hymn,  "America,  the 
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Beautiful."  at  the  part  which  goes:  "*  *  * 
and  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood,  from 
sea  to  shining  sea." 

The  centers  are  in  malceshlft  quarters, 
from  church  basements  to  shaclcs.  Ap- 
proaching one  at  the  opening  hour,  the  re- 
porter saw  two  Negro  girls,  ages  7  or  8,  in 
clean  pinafores  with  hair  In  pigtails,  each 
piroudly  clutching  a  plaid  bookcase,  walking 
to  school.  He  talked  to  Mary  E>elos  Baker. 
7,  who  had  never  been  to  a  regular  school. 

MARY    W.'^NTS   TO    LEARN 

'  "Can  you  read.  Mary?" 

"No  sir."  she  replied. 

■-.Kre  you  learning  to  read  a  little  bit?" 

Long  doubtful  pause,  then  an  uncertain 
nod  of  her  head. 

"Do  you  want  to  learn  to  read?" 

Vigorous  nod  of  assent,  and  an  emphatic, 
"yes.  sir." 

The  white  leaders  regret  that  the  Negroes 
will  not  accept  the  offer  to  set  up  a  Negro 
system  of  private  schools  (also  public-fund 
supported).  J.  Barrve  Wall,  a  white  leader. 
says  that  any  public  school  now  operated 
by  the  county  would  be,  by  definition,  "Inte- 
grated"— even  if  only  Negroes  attended. 

Mrs  Helen  Baker,  a  Negro  Quaker,  who 
went  to  the  covmty  as  a  field  agent  for  the 
American  FYiends  Service  Committee  to  try 
to  arrange  to  send  Negroes  to  school  else- 
•where.  said:  "No  matter  how  this  legal 
struggle  goes,  I  have  no  fear  that  any  child 
will  ever  be  hurt.  Prince  Edward  County 
will  behave  admirably.  These  people  are 
gentlemen." 

IN    WASHINGTON 

Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
Louisville.  Ky  .  are  two  big  cities  which  ac- 
complished school  desegregation  with  rela- 
tively no  trouble.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
which  now  has  120.000  students  In  96  ele- 
mentary schools,  was  segregated  at  the  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  but  Integrated 
that  fall.  Louisville,  whose  400,000  popula- 
tion Is  16  percent  Negro,  waited  until  1956 
and  meanwhile  prepared. 

In  Washington,  76  percent  of  the  school 
children  are  Negroes  (no  southern  city  has 
a  comparable  racial  ratio)  and  the  city  has 
been  traditionally  southern  In  Its  mores. 
The  7  years  of  nontroubled  segregation  are 
called  a  miracle  of  social  adjustment  by 
school  superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen. 

ANOTHER     MIR.ACI.E 

A  rather  specific  "miracle"  can  be  cited 
\n  the  case  of  Louisville,  where  the  schools 
were  desegregated  with  little  incident.  In 
this  southern  city  some  white  parents  are 
now  sending  their  children  to  schools  with 
all-Negro  faculties.  The  rather  startling 
figures  from  the  hometown  of  the  "Old 
Kentucky  Home"  show  that  nearly  100  white 
children  this  year  attended  10  different 
schools  In  which  all  the  teachers  are  Ne- 
groes. 

Prior  to  desegregation,  academic  stand- 
ards in  the  Washington  Negro  schools  were 
low.  There  was  fear  they  would  pull  down 
the  standards  for  the  white  students  too. 
Tests  show  the  opposite.  At  the  start,  tests 
showed  cltywide  medians  for  all  students  to 
be  far  below  national  norms — reflecting  the 
low  scores  of  Ill-prepared  Negroes.  There 
has  been  a  yearly  Improvement,  Today  the 
Cltywide  medians  are  Just  below  national. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  said  that 
"the  desegregation  process  has  brought  a  re- 
newal of  vigor,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
imagination"  to  the  whole  school  system, 

IN    LOUISVILLE 

In  Louisville,  which  has  Just  elected  a 
Negro  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, more  than  80  percent  of  47.297  pupils 
are  in  nilxed  student  bodies.  Of  Its  73 
schools,  only  3  now  are  all-Negro,  10  all- 
white 


The  Louisville  plan,  worked  out  by  the 
late  Superintendent  of  Schools  Omer  Car- 
mlchael.  was  to  redlstrlct  all  schools  without 
gerrymandering  or  regard  to  racial  pockets — 
and  then  allow  parents  the  choice  to  move 
their  children  to  another  district.  Negro 
leaders  say  this  safety-valve  transfer  system, 
allowing  whites  to  move  out.  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Another  objection  has  been  to 
the  slow  desegregation  of  Negro  teachers — 
40  of  the  city's  417  Negro  teachers  now  are 
in  desegregated  faculties. 

But  In  general.  Louisville  has  done  very 
well  and  is  Improving.  And  a  study  showed 
a  significant  academic  strengthening  of  the 
Negroes  and  evidence  of  some  slight  gains 
for  white  students. 

IN    LITTLE    KOCK 

A  city  with  which  violence  hjus  been  as- 
sociated— Little  Rock — Is  quiet.  In  this  Ar- 
kansas community,  to  which  President  Elsen- 
hower sent  Federal  troops  In  1957  to  enforce 
the  court  order  for  integration,  seven  Negroes 
attend  Central  High,  four  attend  Hall  High. 
They  make  average  grades,  are  tolerated  by 
white  students,  who  talk  with  them  about 
school  matters,  but  don't  participate  In  club 
activities.  They  mix  In  gym  classes  without 
trouble. 

"There  are  very  few  Incidents  any  more; 
when  something  occurs,  we  get  right  on  It." 
Central  High  Principal  Jess  Matthews  told 
UPI  Correspondent  Al  Kuettner.  "I  guess  this 
was  the  most  famous  school  In  the  world  for 
a  while,  but  It  was  the  wrong  kind  of  fame. 
The  thing  people  dont  realize  Is  that  even 
at  the  worst  time,  when  the  troops  were  all 
over  the  place,  we  were  still  teaching  classes." 

IN    NEW    ORLEANS 

In  New  Orleans,  another  city  of  violent 
opposition  to  Integration,  the  first  case  of 
school  desegregation  below  the  college  level 
In  the  Deep  South  brought  demonstrations 
last  November  and  scores  of  arrests.  But 
Federal  marshals  have  escorted  four  Negro 
girls  to  and  from  classes  In  two  previously 
all-white  elementary  schools  since  Novem- 
ber 14.  There  are  no  longer  any  crowds  or 
disturbances. 

At  New  Orleans'  McDonogh  19  School, 
three  Negro  girls  have  had  a  year  of  school- 
ing that  might  be  compared  with  private 
tutoring — they're  the  only  students.  No 
whites  have  attended,  except  for  1  week 
earlier  In  the  year  when  two  white  boys, 
sons  of  John  Thompson,  went  there  for  4 
days;    then  the  family  left  town. 

The  wlilte  boycott  never  was  perfected  at 
William  Frantz  School,  where  as  of  May  the 
1  little  Negro  girl  Is  among  15  white  pupils 
She  Is  In  the  first  grade  with  three  white 
boys  and  three  white  girls. 

A  substitute  school  established  across  the 
parish  (county)  line  for  refugees  from  the 
two  schools  probably  will  not  be  available 
next  year  because  of  the  finances  of  the 
other  parish.  The  organizers  of  the  make- 
shift school  have  regrouped  Into  a  coopera- 
tive and  are  trying  to  raise  money  to  build 
a  school  for  refugees. 

IN    ATLANTA 

On  May  6.  Attorney  General  Kennedy  said 
in  an  address  to  University  of  Georgia  law 
school  students  and  altunni:  "When  parents 
send  their  children  to  school  this  fall  in 
Atlanta,  peaceably  and  In  accordance  with 
the  rule  of  law,  barefoot  Burmese  and  Con- 
golese will  see  before  their  eyes  Americans 
living  by  the  rule  of  law." 

The  Atlanta  plan  for  desegregation  of 
schools  is  a  pupil-placement  program  that 
sets  up  a  list  of  Items  other  than  race  to 
govern  transfers  and  admissions.  They  In- 
clude psycholo^cal  factors  and  whether  the 
action  woTild  tend  to  upset  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  community. 


Al  Kuettner  reports  from  Atlanta:  "There 
is  no  present  indication  whether  a  Negro 
child  actually  will  go  to  an  Integrated  school 
this  fall.  More  than  20  have  formally  applied 
for  transfer  to  white  schools  since  applica- 
tions opened  May  1.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  at  least  some  of  these  might 
pass  all  the  placement  qualifications  The 
school  board  says  some  appear  to  have  ap- 
plied in  good  faith  and  some  not." 

The  barefoot  Burmese  may  have  to  take 
a  second  lo<jk. 

THE    VARIED    VOICES 

Attorney  General  Kennedy:  "In  this  case 
(Prince  Edward  County)— In  all  cases — I  say 
to  you  that  if  the  orders  of  the  Court  are 
circumvented,  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
act.  We  will  not  stand  by  or  be  aloof.  We 
will  move  •  •  •  for  on  this  generation  of 
Americans  falls  the  full  burden  of  proving 
to  the  world  that  we  really  mean  It  when 
we  say  all  men  are  created  free  and  are 
equal  before  the  law." 

Acting  Gov.  Paul  Johnson  of  Mississippi 
(last  November)  said  neither  Mississippi  nor 
its  subdivisions  will  ever  help  enforce  an 
Invalid  decision  of  a  Federal  court  to  inte- 
grate schools — that  the  compact  under 
which  Mississippi  entered  the  Union  reserved 
for  the  State  the  right  to  regulate  public 
health,  morals,  education,  and  safety. 

White  boy  in  Louisville  schools:  "I  was  in 
the  second  grade  when  the  schools  were 
Integrated  (5  years  agoi.  I  feel  all  right 
about  It.  It  never  bothers  me  except  when 
we  have  to  undress  In  the  showers  after 
gym.     I'm  sorry  I  feel  that  way." 

NO    SEPARATE    AND    EQUAL 

Woodford  R.  Porter.  Negro  member  of 
Louisville  school  board  (In  Interview  a  few 
da3rs  before  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board)  :  "Now  desegregation  Is  accepted 
here — nobody's  objecting  For  the  Negroes, 
the  big  thing  in  desegregated  schools  is — 
they  don't  necessarily  want  to  go  to  school 
with  whites,  but  there's  no  such  thing  as 
'separate  and  equal';  those  two  animals  just 
don't  live  together." 

James  Baldwin.  Negro  author:  "This  'new 
day'  has  been  coming  for  nearly  100  years. 
Viewed  solely  in  the  light  of  this  country's 
moral  professions,  the  lapse  Is  Inexcusable 
•  •  •  The  time  Is  forever  behind  us  when 
Negroes  could  be  expected  to  'wait'." 

John  KasjDer,  the  racial  agitator  who 
stirred  mobs  at  Clinton.  Tenn  ,  at  desegrega- 
tion of  1956.  commenting  on  the  1958  bomb- 
ing which  destroyed  Clinton  High  School: 
"A  great  victory  for  the  white  people  of 
Tennessee." 

Mrs.  Margaret  Anderson,  guidance  direc- 
tor at  Clinton  High  School :  "A  young  Negro 
girl  came  screaming  to  my  oCDce.  'I  can't 
take  it  any  more.'  she  said.  'I've  had  all  I 
can  take."  She  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  I  felt  her  tears  on  my  arm  and  I 
knew  they  were  the  same  as  those  of  white 
children" 


THE  FIRST   100  DAYS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  15  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  ap- 
pears an  excellent  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt,  entitled  "The  First 
100  Days."  Mr.  Hazlitt  points  up  in 
more  eloquent  fashion  what  I  have  been 
repeating  before  the  Senate  and  in  my 
speeches  before  the  public — that  the 
deficit  spending  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration will  inevitably  lead  to  more  in- 
flation; that  the  sacrifices  our  people  will 
be  compelled  to  make  as  a  result  of  this 
Inflation  will  be  attributable  not  to  In- 
creased spending  for  national  defense 
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but  to  increased  spending  for  nonde- 
fense  programs;  and  that  such  spending 
will  not  provide  the  sustained  economic 
growth  which  the  United  States  must 
have  to  defeat  the  Communist  world  in 
the  economic  competition  to  which  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  has  challenged  us.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Haz- 
litt's  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  First  100  Dats 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

At  noon  on  April  29.  President  Kennedy 
completed  his  first  100  days  In  the  White 
House.  During  the  election  campaign,  he 
announced  that  these  would  be  "the  crucial 
days"  of  a  new  administration,  and  drew  a 
parallel  with  the  famous  first  100  days  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  Presidency. 

In  view  of  the  hairline  margin  of  his 
Tlctory.  Mr  Kennedy  has  so  far  been  aston- 
ishingly successful  In  getting  his  domestic 
program  through.  Of  the  16  measures  called 
for  in  his  "must  "  list  of  February.  7  have 
already  been  enacted,  and  some  action  Is 
underway  on  all  but  2  The  President  can 
surely  not  be  accused  of  Inactivity.  During 
the  p>erlod  he  sent  no  fewer  than  19  mes- 
sages to  Congress — an  unparalleled  record. 

But  is  this  a  record  of  success?  That  de- 
pends on  what  the  practical  effect  of  these 
measures  will  be  (or  will  be  judged  to  be) 
at    the   election    S'j    years    from    now. 

The  President's  Cuban  v»nture  was  a  dis- 
astrous faUure.  It  was  seen  to  be  such  a 
failure  by  pre^tlcally  everybody  within  72 
hours  after  It  was  launched.  The  conse- 
quences of  economic  policies  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  Judg*.  Their  longrun  effects  are 
often  quite  different  from  their  Immediate 
effects.  The  Innumerable  factors  always  at 
work  In  the  economic  realm  lead  to  wide 
differences  of  Interpretation.  Bad  conse- 
quences of  bid  policies  are  often  blamed 
on  something  else — especially  by  those  who 
originally  recommended  the  policies  But 
the  longer  a  bad  p>ollcy  Is  continued  the 
worse  Its  consequences  tend  to  become,  and 
the  more  obilous  becomes  the  connection 
between  the  consequences  and  the  policy. 

SPEKQINO    PROGRAM 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  major  Ken- 
nedy measxire*.  both  enacted  and  proposed. 
They  Include  a  higher  minimum  wage  with 
broader  coverage;  aid  to  depressed  areas; 
higher  and  k  nger  unemployment  benefits; 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed; lncre.iaed  social  security  benefits, 
with  a  lowering  of  the  ellglbUlty  age;  medi- 
cal care  for  the  Eiged;  large  Federal  school 
aid;  expanded  foreign  aid;  an  omnibus  farm 
bUl,  with  hlgaer  price  supports;  lower  In- 
terest rates  tlirough  Government  Interven- 
tion; wlthholclng  of  taxes  on  dlvldeuds  and 
Interest  (though  with  some  limited  Incen- 
tives for  business  Investment) .  and  a  cyclical 
rather  than  an  annual  balance — beginning 
with  a  planned  deficit. 

Space  does  rot  permit  an  analysis  here  of 
any  one  of  thef  e  proposals.  But  they  add  up, 
Individually  and  collectively,  to  a  huge 
spending  progiam.  And  all  this  is  on  top 
of  the  tremendous  annual  spending  pro- 
gram In  excess  of  $100  billion  (Including 
social  security)  that  had  already  been 
planned  by  I»resldent  Elsenhower.  This 
spending,  and  the  deficits  It  would  entail,  are 
being  taken  very  lightly.  "Such  a  deficit 
($2  billion),"  now  says  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon,  "Is  not  a  cause  for  alarm  in 
times  like  these.  Another  deficit  Is  In  pros- 
pect for  fiscal  1962,  one  of  about  $3  billion. 
This,  too,  win  be  entirely  appropriate." 


INTLATION    AHEAD 

What  this  spending  and  these  deficits 
mount  up  to,  however.  Is  Inflation.  This  in- 
flation may  seem  at  the  beginning  to  be 
beneficent.  The  upturn  In  business  that  has 
already  started  may  continue.  In  spite  of 
the  measures  that  discourage  employment  by 
forcing  up  labor  costs,  there  may  even  be 
further  Improvement  In  employment. 

But  what  will  happen  when  all  this  In- 
flationary tinder  catches  fire,  as  It  eventually 
win?  What  will  happen  If  world  confidence 
In  the  dollar  is  shaken  again?  What  will 
happen  if  the  run  on  gold  Is  suddenly  re- 
sumed? What  will  happen.  In  brief.  If  the 
Inflation,  now  so  devoutly  prayed  for  In  the 
administration  in  the  belief  that  It  will  re- 
store employment,  not  only  arrives  but  starts 
to  get  out  of  hand?  For  as  other  govern- 
ments have  learned  to  their  bitter  cost,  this 
Is  the  way  of  "planned"  Inflations. 

The  Kennedy  program,  as  unfolded  In  the 
first  100  days.  Is  a  program  of  Inflation  and 
welfare-statism.  During  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  wrecks  of  such  programs  have  been 
scattered  over  Europe  and  Latin  America  for 
all  to  see.  The  true  friends  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
wUl  warn  him  of  these  conseciuences  now, 
whUe  there  la  stUl  time  to  n?conslder  his 
cotirse. 


THE  TREND  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  of 
economic  growth  has  become  something 
of  a  partisan  political  issue,  which,  of 
course,  it  definitely  should  not.  So  it  is 
reassuring  to  find  an  economist — indeed 
the  dean  of  American  economists,  who 
has  no  partisan  political  axes  to  grind, 
express  views  which  sustain  my  position 
that  there  is  no  chronic  slack  in  our  econ- 
omy and  that  increased  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sp>ending  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  stimulate  economic  growth.  I  refer 
to  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  whose  views  are 
set  forth  in  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Nate  White,  business  and  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
appearing  in  the  May  13  issue  of  the 
Monitor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Burns  Megaton  Bomb 
(By  Nate  White) 

B<.)STON. — Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  the  dean  of 
American  economists,  has  taken  Issue  with 
the  theories  of  stagnation  which  the  present 
oflSclal  economists  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration have  been  advancing. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Burns  ring  with  a  back- 
ground of  factual  clarity.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  professional  ll:'e  to  finding 
out  what  are  the  Ingredients  of  business 
c^'cles.  recessions.  bDom.'<.  He  has  no  political 
ax  to  grind,  and  he  has  no  commitments  to 
the  Republican  Party  or  any  other  party  to 
develop  a  theory  of  political  economics. 

Dr.  Burns  Is  not  a  political  economist.  He 
Is  a  man  dedicated  to  scientific  factfinding 
and  analysis.  He  Is  president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  w  hlch  Is  a  pri- 
vate, nongovernmental,  objective  organisa- 
tion for  factual  analysis  of  economic  move- 
ments. 

Dr.  Bums  worked  with  the  bureau's 
founder,  the  late  Wesley  Mitchell,  In  devel- 
oping the  early  series  on  business  cycles. 
He  Is  the  Klnsteln  of  the  economics  profes- 
sion.   He  carried  this  valuable  research  work 


much  further  along,  and  his  writings  on  the 
subject  are  the  textbooks  used  throughout 
the  world  as  source  material  on  business 
cycles.  His  associates.  Dr.  Solomon  Fabri- 
cant  and  Dr.  Geoffrey  Moore,  together  with 
Dr.  Burns,  constitute  a  triumvirate  of  fact 
and  analysis  which  is  grounded  on  bedrock 
facts. 

Dr.  Burns  has  dropped  a  megaton  bomb. 
When  he  calls  the  economic  theories  of  the 
Kennedy  economic  team  "neostagnatlonlst," 
It  Is  time  to  listen. 

He  agrees  with  the  thoughts  advanced  by 
Dr.  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  did  the  early  spadework  for  Mr. 
Kennedy's  economic  analysis.  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  other  CZA  mem- 
bers, and  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  J  Goldberg 
that  unemployment  Is  disturbing,  that  the 
lag  In  the  economy  Is  disturbing,  but  he 
thoroughly  disagrees  on  the  Interpretations, 
either  of  the  causes  or  the  trend. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Burns  finds  that  the 
Kennedy  group  deliberately  chose  a  point 
of  departure  for  their  growth  rate  which 
gives,  as  he  see  It.  an  Incorrect  view  of  the 
economy — one  of  slow  growth.  If  they  had 
chosen  a  different  departure  point,  the 
growth  rate  would  be  greater. 

Washington  journalists  have  accepted  the 
Kennedy  economic  analysis  and  as  a  result 
a  theory  has  been  effectively  spread  through 
America  and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  posture  of  economic  stagnation. 

To  an  economic  scientist  such  as  Dr.  Bums, 
especially  the  economic  scientist  who  knows 
more  about  business  cycles  than  any  other, 
this  use  of  facts  and  their  resulting  interpre- 
tation is  a  disservice  to  the  economics  profes- 
sion. Even  more  serious,  when  such  an 
analysis  is  used  as  the  foundation  of  national 
policies  It  becomes  dangerous. 

Dr.  Burns  does  not  spare  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  In  which  he  served,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  part  In  the  recession  new 
ending.  He  puts  the  blame  on  the  sudden 
change  In  Federal  finances  from  an  annual 
deficit  rate  in  1958  of  f  17  billion  to  an  anntial 
Btirplus  rate  of  $7  billion — a  swing  of  $24 
billion  In  little  more  than  a  year;  the  Gov- 
ernment's restraints  on  expansion.  Including 
Federal  Reserve  action  to  raise  interest  rates; 
and  the  steel  strike. 

These  factors  Btopp>ed  an  expansion  from 
the  1958  recession,  Dr.  Burns  reasons,  but  he 
also  argues  that  they  were  artificial  factors, 
superimposed  by  decisions,  and  were  not 
basic  problems  with  the  growth  process. 

Dr.  Burns  thinks  the  neostagnatlonlsts 
have  wrongly  reasoned  and  have  based  their 
conclusions  on  a  too  narrow  i>eriod  of  time. 

In  answer  to  the  CEA's  conclusion  that  "we 
face  a  stubborn  problem  of  chronic  slack, 
and  the  road  to  recovery  is  a  long  one,"  Dr. 
Burns  says,  "there  Is  no  chronic  slack  of  our 
economy.  •  •  •  Full  employment  Is  not  a 
remote  p>osslbillty.  •  •  •  The  underlying 
forces  of  economic  expansion  are  strong. 
•  •  •  We  would  be  courting  inflation  and  a 
gold  crisis  If  we  now  arranged  new  go%'ern- 
mental  spending  programs  so  that  they  would 
mature  when  the  economy  Is  already  advanc- 
ing without  them." 

The  issue  between  the  economic  rchools  of 
thought  Is  thus  joined.  The  Samuelson- 
Heller-Goldberg  school  will  be  heard  from 
without  question.  They  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  dean  of  their  profession,  and 
they  cannot  remain  quiet. 

What  win  be  even  more  interesting,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  trend  of  events.  Time  is 
rushing  on.  The  pace  of  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  proceeding  much  more  rapidly  than 
seemed  possible  from  the  January  forecasts. 

Facts  will  soon  catch  up  with  theory,  in 
other  words,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
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STATEMENT     BY      THE      NATIONAL 

DEMOCRATIC  CHAIRMAN  AT  DES 

MOINES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  last 
Saturday  night  in  Des  Moines,  a  Demo- 
cratic rally  was  held  at  which  the  main 
.speaker  was  John  M.  Bailey,  national 
Democratic  chairman  We  are  always 
happy  to  have  visitors  come  into  Iowa, 
but  we  are  a  little  resentful  when  visitors 
abuse  the  hospitality  of  our  State  by  not 
leveling  with  the  people.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Baileys  abuse  of  our  hos- 
pitality, and  his  poor  taste  and  super- 
ficial evaluation  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  Iowa  is  one  of  the  statements 
contained  in  his  speech.    I  quote: 

With  people  hunting  work  in  Cedar  Rapids 
tuid  Des  Moines,  Hickeni.ooper  and  Miller 
both  voted  against  the  depressed  areas  bill 
and  so  did  all  of  the  Iowa  Republicans  In 
the  House. 

Of  course,  this  statement  was  cal- 
culated to  cause  his  listeners  to  believe 
that  the  depressed  areas  legislation 
would  help  people  hunting  for  work  in 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Des  Moines.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is.  however,  that 
under  the  depressed  areas  bill,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  State 
and  Community  Development  Division  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency,  none 
of  the  20  major  areas  and  90  smaller 
areas  which  will  shortly  be  declared  de- 
pressed and  eligible  for  relief  are  sit- 
uated in  Iowa.  Unemployment  in  Cedar 
Rapids  was  4.3  percent  and  in  Des 
Moines  4.7  percent  in  March — well  below 
the  required  6  percent  under  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill. 

I  hope  that  if  Mr.  Bailey  comes  into 
my  State  again,  he  will  not  try  to  mis- 
lead the  people  of  Iowa  again.  Fortu- 
nately most  of  them  are  intelligent 
enough  to  recognize  false  propas^anda 
when  they  see  it.  However,  Mr.  Bailey 
■would  probably  be  well  advised  to  extend 
a  public  apology  to  the  people  of  Iowa 
jfor  trying  to  mislead  them. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  AMERICA— AD- 
DRESS BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
KNOWLAND 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr  President,  for- 
mer Senator  William  F.  Knowland.  who 
served  in  this  body  with  distinction  as 
minority  leader,  recently  delivered  a  stir- 
ring address  before  the  Traffic  Club  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles. 

With  his  usual  candid  approach,  our 
former  colleague  made  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations  which  I  be- 
lieve are  worthy  of  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  text  of  Senator  Know-land's  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Speech  by  Former  U.S  Sen- 
ator William  F  Knowland.  at  the  Traf- 
fic Club  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  Dinner 
Meeting.  TuesdaT,  Mat  2,  1961,  Statler 
Hotel.  Los  Angeles 

The  strength  of  America  is  not  Its  mili- 
tary power,  its  Industrial  might  nor  its  geo- 


graphic greatness  It  Is  the  moral  founda- 
tion of  our  Nation  and  the  faith  of  those 
who  founded  and  preserved  our  Republic 

I  subml:  that  history  records  that  where 
civilizations  have  flourished  and  died  In  the 
past,  their  decline  has  been  due  In  a  great 
degree  to  either  the  absence  of  a  moral  foun- 
dation for  their  form  of  government,  or  the 
failure  of  lU  citizens  to  pay  proper  alle- 
giance to  the  form  of  government  which  had 
been  established. 

Benjamin  Franklin  so  wisely  announced 
when  leaving  Independence  Hall  when  he 
was  asked  what  kind  of  government  had 
been  given  to  the  American  people:  "We 
have  given  you  a  Republic  If  you  can  keep 
It." 

Our  challenge  is  to  "keep  ll"  for  ourselves, 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  the 
men  who  sat  at  Philadelphia  were  motivated 
by  divine  guidance  In  submitting  to  the 
country  and  the  world  at  large  a  represent- 
ative system  of  law,  order,  and  liberty. 

It  was  2  years  before  Lincoln's  election  to 
the  Presidency  and  the  subsequent  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  his  "House  Divided" 
speech  he  said:  "If  we  could  first  know 
where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it." 

We  need  to  face  some  fundamental  deci- 
sions If  oiu"  form  of  government  and  our 
economic  system  are  to  be  preserved.  How 
can  we  best  preserve  otir  priceless  heritage? 
This  Is  our  challenge  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals.  You  here  will  play  a  part  In 
the  great  decisions  that  will  win  or  lose 
this  historic  battle.  The  hour  Is  very  late. 
We  face  our  challenge  In  the  atomic  and 
space  age.  It  Is  not  the  time  for  faint  hearts 
or  timid  men.  The  survival  of  otu  Republic 
as  well  af.  a  free  world  of  freemen  is  at  stake. 
What  are  my  beliefs  In  this  regard?  I 
give  them  to  you,  as  the  reflections  of  one 
who  for  30  years  has  been  active  In  public 
affairs  and  for  more  than  13  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  tne  US.  Senate,  during  6  of  which 
I  served  as  both  majority  and  minority 
leader: 

1.  The  growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  astronomical  In  character.  The 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
have  all  at  one  time  or  another  expanded 
Federal  power  and  whittled  away  at  the 
rights  of  the  States.  This  trend  needs  to  be 
reversed  now  before  we  pass  the  point  of 
no  return. 

2.  I  believe  we  should  forthrlghtly  fight 
for  the  American  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. No  citadel  can  be  protected  by  de- 
fenders who  are  defeatists  and  so  naive  as 
to  lower  the  drawbridge  over  the  moat  as  a 
gesture  of  friendship  to  the  barbarian.  In- 
ternational communism  seeks  to  nibble  the 
free  world  away  bit  by  bit.  Domestic  so- 
cialism ( under  whatever  guise )  Is  an  opiate 
that  can  start  in  small  doses  and  ultimately 
destroy  our  free  enterprise  system.  The  cure 
Is  not  more  of  the  same  regardless  of  any 
quack  advice  to  the  contrary. 

3.  No  responsible  official  can  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
amounts  to  over  $8  billion  a  year.  This 
Interest  charge  Is  greater  than  all  Income 
Into  the  Treasury  as  late  as  1941,  and  all 
expenditures  as  late  as  1938. 

4.  A  government  that  cannot  protect  the 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  of  its  citizens 
Is  not  worthy  of  being  supported.  We  must 
stand  for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
citizen  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
criminal  underworld,  labor  "goonsters."  or 
business  racketeers  and  this  is,  and  should 
remain,  primarily  the  responsibility  of  local 
and  State  authorities. 

5.  Freedom  Is  Indivisible.  Lincoln  said 
our  Nation  cannot  be  "half  slave  and  half 
free."  Nor  In  ovu"  time  can  the  world.  It 
has  never  made  sense  to  me  for  American 


funds  to  be  used  In  support  of  Communist 
Yugoslavia  or  Poland.  Between  them  they 
have  received  over  92  billion  of  American 
aid  This  same  sum  of  money  very  likely 
could  have  given  us  an  earth  satellite  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  sputnik. 

6.  Today  the  Federal  Government  Is  a 
major  partner  In  most  of  the  medltim  and 
larger  companies  r?  the  Nation,  taking  62 
percent  In  corporate  Income  taxes.  The 
personal  Income  taxes.  Federal  and  State,  are 
at  the  point  where  they  put  a  wet  blanket 
on  the  Incentive  which  helped  to  build  our 
Nation.  The  drying  up  of  savings  for  Invest- 
ment could  slow  down  the  continued  mod- 
ernization of  American  Industry  which  la  so 
essential  If  our  productivity  Is  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

7  At  Washington  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion there  are  doctrinaire  forces  that  believe 
In  a  regimented  economy.  In  1961  under 
the  slightest  pretext  they  will  move  openly 
to  reestablish  OPA  type  controls  over  prices 
Inevitably  this  will  lead  to  wage  and  com- 
modity allocation  controls  and  to  the  same 
chaotic  conditions  existing  In  194€  and  1047. 
which  brought  the  end  to  OPA. 

8.  There  has  been,  In  some  quarters,  a 
steady  encroachment  of  labor  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  management  that  Is  be- 
coming a  detriment  to  small  business  and 
tends  to  cause  small  operators  to  sell  out  to 
larger  competitors  Two  years  ago  I  said, 
and  I  repeat  now:  "Unions  should  be  respon- 
sible to  their  own  membership  and  to  the 
American  public  Collective  bargaining 
must  not  t>ecome  collective  bludgeoning  '  I 
believed  then  and  I  believe  now  that  no 
man  or  group  of  men  should  have  the  power 
to  strangle  the  economic  life  of  our  com- 
munity, our  State  and  our  Nation. 

The  trend  to  stifling  free  enterprise, 
whether  resulting  from  Inequitable  labor  de- 
mands or  a  growing  multiplicity  of  tax  bur- 
dens Is  most  harmful  to  our  economic  struc- 
ture. It  can  price  American  products  out 
of  the  market  The  loss  of  either  our  do- 
mestic or  foreign  markets  means  the  loss  of 
Jobs  for  our  people. 

9.  If  there  Is  any  function  in  which  the 
local  people  should  keep  control  It  Is  In  the 
field  of  education.  Where  Federal  funds  go. 
ultimately  Federal  control  will  follow.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  free  Federal  money.  It 
comes  from  the  people  resldlnj;  in  the  50 
States.  However,  a  dollar  flciwin^;  from  the 
States  to  Washington  suffers  substantial  at- 
trition before  It  comes  back  as  a  grant-in- 
aid. 

10.  The  American  Constitution  was  found- 
ed on  the  principle  that  the  Individual  had 
certain  rights  that  neither  the  Government 
nor  even  tyrannical  temporary  majorities 
could  take  from  him. 

For  example,  not  even  a  imanimous  vote 
of  Congress,  the  approval  of  the  President  or 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  take 
away  his  freedom  of  religion,  press  or  right  to 
peaceably  assemble  and  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances  (first 
amendment ) . 

In  guarding  the  rights  of  one  group  we 
must  not  abuse  the  rights  of  other  groups 
The  great  asset  of  our  way  of  life  Is  that  we 
uphold  the  dignity  and  Independence  of  the 
Individual  citizen  and  our  Constitution 
makes  certain  that  the  state  Is  his  servant 
and  not  his  master.  We  believe  In  a  Divine 
Being  and  communism  Is  a  godless  tyranny. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  international  ar- 
sonist. With  a  penny  box  of  matches  and 
a  cloak  of  darkness  and  stealth  he  and  his 
associates  can  burn  down  vast  areas  of  the 
free  world  while  we  are  put  to  It  to  main- 
tain expensive  firefightlng  equipment,  elec- 
tronic alarms  and  our  ever  vigilant  force  of 
watchmen  and  firefighters. 

These  are  the  great  contrasts  with  totali- 
tarian  conununlsm   or    fascism.     On   these 
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basic  differences  there  is  not  and  there  can- 
not be  any  weakening  of  otir  faith  or  our 
beliefs. 

Today  the  world  is  challenged  by  the 
Communist  International  conspiracy — an 
atheistic,  expansionist,  aggressive,  Imperial- 
istic philosophy  whose  danger  alert  men  and 
women  recognly,ed  many  years  ago. 

Khrushchev  has  threatened  that  he  would 
"bury  ■  us.  This  was  no  alcoholic  belliger- 
ency of  a  dictator  In  his  cups.  This  is.  has 
been,  and  will  probably  remain  the  basic 
doctrine  of  International  communism. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  pressures 
will  continue  from  the  Elbe  to  the  China 
Sea.  Communism  hopes  we  will  lose  our 
fortitude  and  yield  to  Its  game  of  Inter- 
national extortion.  The  world  should  have 
learned  at  Munich  that  the  road  of  appease- 
ment Is  not  the  road  to  peace:  it  is  only  sur- 
render on  the  Installment  plan. 

We  are  near  an  International  high  noon 
which  will  determine  the  free  worlds  sur- 
vival against  International  communism.  In 
fact  It  can  be  said  It  Is  now  past  11:48. 

Laos  apparently  is  alxjut  to  be  lost  to  the 
free  world. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  forthwith  to  bolster 
freedom  In  As:a.  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand  are  In  Imminent  danger. 

Whatever  eflectlve  action  we  take  entails 
risks  of  war  with  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  we  permit  the  free  world  to  be  nibbled 
away  there  are  even  greater  risks  to  our  sur- 
vival If  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  risks 
to  preserve  freedom  then  our  own  security 
is  endangered. 

Our  stirvlval  In  the  history  books  will  not 
be  based  on  otir  popularity  or  in  the  billions 
of  International  grants,  loans,  or  gifts,  but 
on  our  strength  and  our  capacity  and  will 
to  use  It. 

Have  we  developed  a  guilt  complex  that 
because  we  are  economically  successful  we 
must  be  internationally  Impotent? 

If  so,  we  had  better  shake  off  the  schizo- 
phrenic foreign  policy  that  will  trade  our  sur- 
vival for  a  degree  of  popularity  at  the  United 
Nations  among  neutralist  Asian  and  African 
States. 

It  Is  time  we  stop,  look,  and  listen  before 
we  destroy  our  heritage  for  an  organization 
that  will  neither  fight  to  preserve  freedom, 
apply  sanctions  to  maintain  respect  for  Its 
own  charter  nor  carry  an  equitable  financial 
burden  for  activities  undertaken  by  Its  own 
governing  body. 

I  refer  specifically  to  less  than  17  nations 
participating  In  the  Korean  defense,  the 
passage  of  a  nerles  of  Ineffective  resolutions 
while  freedom  was  strangled  to  death  in 
Hungary  and  the  lack  of  member  financial 
backing  for  the  current  situation  In  the 
Congo. 

Can  the  United  Nations  survive  If,  for  lack 
of  support  of  its  members,  we  have  to  furnish 
90  percent  of  the  manpwDwer  as  In  Korea  or 
90  percent  of  the  financial  support  as  In  the 
Congo? 

Nations  which  neither  put  up  nor  pay  up 
are  sitting  with  equal  voice  and  vote  and 
are  parali^lng  our  capacity  to  act.  If  this 
is  allowed  to  continue  we  will  lose  what 
little  popularity  we  have  left  in  the  world 
but,  what  is  more  Important,  we  will  lose  our 
own  self-respect,  which  is  even  more  Im- 
portant. 

What  steps  might  l>e  taken  to  help  re- 
trieve the  situation  at  this  late  date? 

1.  Place  a  tight  naval  blockade  around 
Cuba  and  st-Dp  the  Import  of  any  military 
supplies  to  the  Castro  regime.  Communist 
planes,  tanks,  guns  and  ammunition  are  a 
threat  to  our  security  and  to  the  other  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  be 
legal  a  blockade  must  be  effective.  Serve 
notice  that  U  our  na\  al  vessels  are  fired  upon 
we  will  rettim  the  fire  and  take  such  other 
action    as    our    national    interests    require. 


Let's  keep  Castro  and  his  Communist  sup- 
porters ^-uessing  rather  than  assuring  them 
In  advance  we  will  be  weak,  vasclUatlng  or 
Ineffective. 

2.  Organize  an  international  freedom 
fighters  corf)6.  Openly  and  proudly  help 
equip,  train  and  morally  support  such  an 
organization.  They  would  be  available  to 
fight  for  freedom  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere or  elsewhere  where  communism  seeks 
to  destroy  freedom.  Like  the  volunteer  Fly- 
ing Tigers,  this  corps  could  be  effective  and 
have  a  sting. 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  sent  vol- 
unteers against  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea.  Because  of  this  fiction  that  organi- 
zation refused  to  proceed  against  the  bases 
north  of  the  Yalu  River. 

Communism  will  understand  us  better  if 
they  know  that  we  can  use  semantics  and 
power  as  effectively  as  they  and  for  a  better 
purpose.  The  purpose  of  human  freedom. 
We  do  not  Intend  that  freedom  will  be  de- 
stroyed while  trying  to  untie  the  gordlan 
knot  of  complex  Communist  techniques. 

3.  Bring  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  Into  the  Southeast  Asian 
Defense  Organization.  The  500,000  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  the  500,000  ROK  forces  will 
change  a  debating  society  Into  an  organiza- 
tion of  substance. 

If  this  ts  not  acceptable  to  some  of  the 
SEATO  members  then  let  us  disband  the 
paper  tiger  and  put  arms  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  have  the  fortitude  to  use 
them  In  defense  of  freedom. 

Are  there  risks  In  all  this?  Of  course  there 
are.  But  there  are  greater  risks  In  allow- 
ing the  impression  to  get  abroad  among  the 
cynical  and  ruthless  men  In  Moscow,  Pel- 
plng.  or  Havana  that  we  are  too  proud  to 
fight  or  are  unwilling  to  take  risks  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom. 

In  this  age  when  a  conspiracy,  active  or 
passive,  has  for  years  sought  to  debunk  our 
national  heroes,  apologized  for  our  greatness 
as  a  nation  and  Eought  to  weaken  If  not 
destroy  our  independent  existence  and  our 
American  capacity  to  act  decisively  and  ef- 
fectively, I  would  recall  to  your  minds  the 
ringing  words  spoken  in  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly by  Patrick  Henry:  "I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 


ADMINISTRATION  TINKERING  WITH 
THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  tinkering  with  the  farm 
problem  is  causing  lncrea.'3lng  concern 
not  only  here  in  Congress  but  also 
among  the  majority  of  conservative 
farmers.  They  have  good  reason  to  dis- 
trust Washington-initiated  quackeries  in 
their  own  specialized  field  of  experience, 
know-how,  and  investment.  Speaking 
in  Chicago  last  week.  Charles  B.  Shu- 
man,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Nation's  largest 
farm  organization,  warned  against  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Shuman  said; 

A  completely  controlled  agriculture,  such 
as  would  result  from  the  a<lmlnlstratlon's 
proposed  Cochrane -Freeman  I'arm  plan,  not 
only  would  stifle  the  opportunity  of  our  farm 
families  but  the  resulting  Inefficiencies  of 
production  and  marketing  would  result  In 
higher  costs  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Shuman  then  pointed  out  that 
the  amazing  increase  of  9  percent  per 
year  in  agricultural  productivity  since 
1952,  as  compared  to  21  >2  percent  in- 
crease in  Industrial  man-hour  output. 
proved  that  the  family  fann  continues 


to  remain  the  most  efficient  pattern  of 
economic  organization  in  agriculture. 
This  agricultural  eCBciency  gave  the  con- 
sumer much  more  food  for  an  hours 
take-home  pay  than  a  generation  ago. 
He  then  warned,  however,  that  this 
efiBciency  cannot  be  maintained  if  agri- 
culture is  saddled  with  a  vast  network 
of  controls  and  price  fixing  by  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats. 

Because  of  its  importance  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  from  which 
I  have  quoted  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion's official  newsletter.  May  8.  1961) 

Federal  Control  Threatens  Family  Farm, 
Shuman  Says 

Government  Intervention  in  agriculture 
may  destroy  the  abUlty  of  the  family  farm 
to  change  with  the  times,  thereby  causing  It 
to  lose  Its  markets. 

That  is  the  grave  danger  facing  modern 
agriculture,  Charles  B.  Shuman,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  president,  said  In 
Chicago  last  week. 

"A  completely  controlled  agriculture,  such 
as  would  result  from  the  administrations 
proposed  Cochrane -Freeman  farm  plan,  not 
only  would  stifle  the  opportunity  of  our 
farm  families  but  the  resulting  inefficiencies 
of  production  and  marketing  would  result 
In  higher  costs  to  consumers,"  Mr.  Shuman 
said. 

The  technological  revolution  in  American 
agriculture  and  the  ability  of  the  family 
farm  to  adjust  to  changing  needs  has 
brought  about  an  tuiparalieled  farm  pro- 
duction capacity,  Mr.  Shuman  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  1952  the  average 
farmworkers  produced  food  and  fiber  to  sup- 
port 17  persons.  Now  1  farmworker  is  able 
to  produce  enough  for  about  25  persons. 

Increases  in  productivity  i>er  man-hour  in 
agriculture  have  nearly  tripled  that  of  non- 
agricultural  industry,  the  farm  leader 
pointed  out.  Productivity  of  the  farm- 
worker in  the  1950s  Increased  by  9  percent 
a  year,  compared  to  a  2V2  percent  annual 
Increase    in   man-hour    output   in   industry. 

"This  remarkable  Increase  In  agricultural 
productivity  Is  the  reason  that  food  is  the 
consumers  best  buy.  It  Is  significant  that 
Americans  today  purchase  much  more  food 
for  an  hour's  take-home  pay  than  they  could 
a  generation  ago. 

"The  family  farm  continues  to  remain  the 
most  efficient  pattern  of  economic  organiza- 
tion In  agriculture.  If  allowed  to  make  full 
use  of  Its  potential  In  a  market  price  system, 
the  family  farm  can  more  than  hold  Its 
own  in  continuing  to  assure  this  Nation  of 
an  ample  and  economic  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  for   Its   expanding   population. 

"The  family  farm  will  be  unable  to  do  this, 
however,  if  It  is  subject  to  a  vast  network 
of  controls  and  prlcefixlng  which  would 
transfer  the  farmer's  business  decisions  to 
Government  bureaucrats.  That  is  what 
would  happen  under  the  Cochrane-Freeman 
farm  plan." 

Mr.  Shuman  said  the  Cochrane-Freeman 
scheme  Is  misleading.  It  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  authorizing  farmers  to  devise  their 
own  programs,  but  In  fact  gives  absolute 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilttire  to 
Impose  price-fixing  and  control  programs 
for  all  farm  commodities  through  hand- 
picked  advisory  committees. 

"The  Cochrane-Freeman  farm  scheme 
would  In  effect  set  up  Government  directed 
cartels  for  each  farm  commodity,"  Mr.  Shu- 
man said. 
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"It  Is  paradoxical  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  prosecutes  price 
fixers  In  the  electrical  Industry  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  administration  gives  Its 
blessing  to  a  scheme  which  would  establish 
almost  unlimited  pr:ce  fixing  In  agriculttire. 
Farm  Bureau  Is  opposed  to  monopoly — In  In- 
dustry, labor,  agriculture,  or  the  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

"If  the  administration  really  wants  to  pro- 
mote a  New  Frontier  for  agriculture,  It 
should  turn  Its  emphasis  toward  a  program 
that  would  enable  the  sectors  of  agriculture 
now  under  Government  controls  to  return 
to  a  competitive  market  system,"  he  said. 

In  the  final  analysis,  millions  of  consum- 
ers exercising  their  right  of  free  choice  In 
the  marketplace  know  better  what  Is  good 
for  them  than  any  bureaucrat.  The  farmer 
wants  and  needs  a  system  by  which  his 
production  can  be  guided  by  consumer  needs, 
not  directed  by  unrealistic  Government  pro- 
grams. 

"Agriculture  has  a  bright  future  If  farmers* 
organized  bargaining  power  Is  used  to  make 
the  market  price  system  function  better." 
Mr    Shuman  said. 

He  cited  the  organization  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Marketing  Association  under 
eponsorshlp  of  Farm  Bureau.  The  associa- 
tion was  organized  to  help  coordinate  the 
activities  of  State  and  regional  farm  market- 
ing-bargaining associations  and  improve 
farmers'  bargaining  power. 

"With  the  concentration  of  the  market- 
ing and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts In  the  hands  of  fewer  buyers,  and  the 
iresultlng  dangers  of  monopolistic  practices 
from  such  concentration,  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  it  is  not  only  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  farmers  but  also  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  our  entire  national  economy  that 
the  marketing  power  of  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers be  strengthened. 

"The  wider  use  of  contract  marketing  also 
has  created  a  greater  need  for  strengthen- 
llng  the  bargaining  position  of  farmers. 
Many  farmers  and  agricultural  leaders  are 
of  the  opinion  that  In  the  future  most  agri- 
cultural commodities  will  be  produced  under 
Icontract. 

I  "Marketing  contracts  are  now  being  used 
lor  many  commodities.  This  development 
may  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  farmers  If 
they  can  negotiate  effectively  for  price  and 
other  considerations  before  the  crop  Is  under 
production. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  the  market  power  of 
jfarmers  will  be  organized  by  someone.  Farm 
[Bureau  believes  It  can  best  be  done  by  farm- 
ers operating  their  own  voluntary  marketing 
associations,  rather  than  by  labor,  Govern- 
jment,  or  some  other  group." 

Mr.  Shuman  said  Farm  Bureau's  market- 
]lng-bargalning  actimics  will  always  be  ba«e<l 
ion  the  idea  that  a  better  Income  to  farmers 
tmust  be  earned  through  providing  the  de- 
sired quantity  and  quality  of  farm  products 
jwhere  £ind  when  the  market  exists — not  by 
jforcing  prices  to  uneconomic  levels. 


IRRESPONSIBLE    FOREIGN    AID 
SPENDING 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  contained  two  sterling  editorials 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

The  first  of  these  is  entitled  "Congress 
Should  Slam  the  Back  Door  on  the 
Spenders."  It  presents  a  brief  but  cogent 
analysis  of  the  trend  in  recent  years  to 
finance  popular  giveaway  programs  by 
sneaking  up  to  the  back  door  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  of  the  bill.  The 
editorial  calls  for  reform  and  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  this  plea. 


The  second  commentary,  entitled  "The 
United  States  of  America  Was  Once 
Underdeveloped— But  It  Got  No  Aid." 
illustrates  the  drawbacks  of  wholesale 
foreign  aid  giveaways  by  tracing  the  his- 
tory and  growth  of  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  fine  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Should  Sl.am  the  Back  Doo«  on 
THE  Spenders 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  liberalized 
House  Committee  on  Rules  was  to  bottle  up 
a  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to  back-door 
spending,  by  which  Is  meant  the  bypassing 
of  Congress  by  Government  agencies. 
Through  this  device  billions  of  dollars  never 
appropriated  by  Congress  flow  Into  spending 
agencies.     This  is  how  it  Is  done: 

Under  normal  procedure  two  separate  steps 
must  be  taken  by  Congress  to  establish  a 
program  or  set  up  a  project.  First.  Congress 
must  authorize  the  program  or  project. 
Then  Coneress  must  approprl.ite  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  pay  for  It.  Unfortu- 
nately it  Is  not  required  that  the  two  steps 
be  taken  together. 

Why  would  Congress  authorize  a  project, 
but  fall  to  provide  money  to  carry  It  out? 
The  answer  Is  that  It  Is  easier  to  favor  some 
grandiose  plan  as  a  good  idea  than  to  knuckle 
down  to  the  task  of  finding  the  money.  Be- 
sides, it  is  more  popular.  Many  a  fancy 
spending  program  has  sailed  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  only  to  be  stopped  dead 
In  Its  tracks  by  one  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Now  where  does  the  back  door  come  in? 
This  way:  To  bypass  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees the  sponsors  of  some  spending  pro- 
grams hit  on  the  device  of  writing  Into  each 
authorization  bill  a  provision  by  which 
money  for  the  program  could  be  borrowed 
from  a  specified  fund  In  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
This  fund  consists  of  money  paid  back  to  the 
Treasury  by  those  who  had  previously  bor- 
rowed from  It — other  countries,  for  example. 
This  money  is  earmarked  to  be  applied  on  the 
public  debt.  Before  it  can  be  so  applied,  it 
Is  up  for  grabs  by  the  various  agencies  named 
In  the  authorization  bills. 

Back-door  spending  has  become  a  popular 
instrument  for  Initiating  programs  Involving 
large-scale  spending  unlikely  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Appropriations  Committees. 

Well,  what's  wron^  with  this?  Authoriza- 
tion to  drop  around  at  the  Treasury's  back 
door  comes  from  the  same  Congress  that  ap- 
propriates money  In  the  ordinary  way. 

First,  this  method  Is  a  loophole  In  the 
control  of  Federal  spending  and  budgeting. 
It  encourages  special-Interest  groups  and 
spenders  to  avoid  budgetary  controls. 

Second,  back-door  spending  has  enabled 
some  Federal  programs  to  continue  year  after 
year  without  scrutiny  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Finally,  It's  probably  xinconstltutlonal. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law.   •   •   •" 

This  situation  calls  for  reform,  but  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  apparently  reluc- 
tant to  throw  up  any  barriers  to  Federal 
spending,  refused  to  let  the  House  vote  on  a 
bill  which  would  have  outlawed  the  practice. 

The  United  States  or  A.m erica  Was  Once 
Underdeveloped — Bur  It  Got  No  Aid 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  under- 
developed country.  We  mean  underdevel- 
oped. The  4  million  Inhabitant*  were  scat- 
tered for  the  most  part  along  1.200  miles  of 
seacoast.  Only  primitive  and  mostly  hostile 
tribes   occupied   a   vast   Interior    wilderness. 


which  few  of  the  new  Nation's  citizens  bad 
explored. 

The  country  had  no  railways,  no  roads  ex- 
cept streaks  of  dirt,  and  little  transporta- 
tion of  any  kind.  Conununlcatlons  were 
slow,  uncertain  and  dlfScult.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  had  not  been  built.  Markets 
were  few.  Almost  no  Industry  existed.  Hos- 
pitals were  luxuries  provided  only  In  a  few 
towns. 

The  Nation  was  deeply  In  debt.  Such  cur- 
rency as  circulated  was  of  uncertain  value. 
The  people  had  been  impoverished  by  years 
of  war.  Sectional  Jealousies  were  rife.  Lo- 
cal leaders  In  every  area  spouted  different 
lde;\s  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Not  only  was  no  foreign  aid  obtainable,  but 
the  powerful  nations  of  Europe  were  un- 
friendly. If  not  actually  hostile.  Many 
doubted  that  the  little  Nation  could  survive, 
much  less  ever  amount  to  much. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  underdeveloped 
country  In  the  two  decades  following  the 
long  war  by  which  It  had  won  lndef>endenc* 
and  freedom. 

While  the  Nation  was  admittedly  underde- 
veloped, the  people  were  not  underprivileged. 
They  had  gained  the  unique  advantage  of 
individual  liberty.  By  a  written  Consti- 
tution they  had  guaranteed  to  themselves 
the  right  to  choose  their  ways  of  making  a 
living.  They  could  think,  write,  speak,  wor- 
ship and  assemble  as  they  pleased  and  spend 
their  money,  when  they  had  any,  as  they 
wished. 

Also,  unlike  people  In  many  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  mid -30th  cen- 
tury, they  were  never  underfed.  Generally 
speaking,  they  were  energetic.  Industrious, 
ambitious  and  possessed  of  con.<;lderable  In- 
tegrity. They  worked  hard,  paid  their  Just 
debts  as  they  were  able  and  felt  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  free  citizens. 

By  enterprise  and  thrift  they  Increased 
their  capital  and  accumulated  money  to  In- 
vest In  Industrial  endeavors.  Their  rising 
prosperity  attracted  foreign  capital  with 
which  they  hastened  their  business  expan- 
sion. Despite  the  costly  setback  of  a  horrible 
sectional  war,  they  vigorously  developed 
their  natural  resources  and  produced  foods, 
fibers,  raw  materials  and  manufactures  for 
export  and  in  turn  became  a  great  market 
for  the  rest  of  the  formerly  skeptical  world 

From  their  underdeveloped  beginnings 
these  people  became  so  rich,  powerful  and 
generous  that  they  could  send  billions  of 
dollars*  worth  of  aid  to  other  underdeveloped 
countries.  Perhaps  If  these  latter-day  coun- 
tries win  adhere  to  the  principles  of  Individ- 
ual liberty,  responsibility  and  personal  In- 
tegrity and  will  find  out  how  their  people 
may  become  well  nourished  and  energetic, 
they  In  turn  will  enable  historians  In  an- 
other century  to  write  proudly  of  their  ac- 
complishments. 


TELEVISION  DOCUMENTARIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  noted  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  an  article  entitled.  "How  To  Get 
Involved."  which  appeared  In  the  May 
8  issue  of  Newsweek.  The  article  is  the 
result  of  an  interview  with  CBS  pro- 
ducer, Frederick  W.  Friendly,  who  pro- 
duced "Harvest  of  Shame"  for  the  tele- 
vision series.  "CBS  Reports." 

The  article  points  out  that  Mr. 
Friendly  and  his  stafT  have  produced  23 
documentaries  with  subject  matters 
ranging  all  the  way  from  our  rapidly 
increasing  population  to  the  explosion 
of  the  H-bomb. 

That  documentaries  are  now  £u:cepted 
as  a  TV  form  and  are  judged  on  their 
individual  merits  can  be  attributed  to 
the   creativity    of    producers    like   PYed 
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Friendly,  who  has  just  won  his  10th  Pea- 
body  Award  for  "Harvest  of  Shame." 

Because  the  article  concerns  a  pro- 
ducer whose  work  is  indicative  of  the 
many  excellent  and  informative  docu- 
mentaries which  are  now  produced  on 
television,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Get  Involvid 

Less  than  2  years  ago  when  CBS  producer 
Fred  W.  Friendly  embarked  on  his  first  solo 
venture  In  TV  documentaries,  he  looked  hard 
at  the  realities  of  TV  programing  and  gulped 
gamely;  "I  don't  like  to  use  the  word  'scared' 
but  I  do  have  great  apprehension  about  the 
whole  thing"  But  by  the  time  "CBS  Re- 
ports" hit  the  air  last  week  with  "Why  Man 
in  Space?"  Friendly  and  his  staff  had  be- 
hind them  23  documentaries  that  were 
among  the  best  shows  of  any  kind  ever  to 
appear  on  TV.  CBS  glowed  with  paternal 
pride,  and  Friendly  himself  had  Just  pock- 
eted his  10th  Peabody  Award '  (six  more  than 
'EA  Murrow,  seven  more  than  anyone  else). 

Flushed  and  exhilarated  Friendly  hurled 
himself  all  over  an  armchair  In  his  oflBce  one 
afternoon  last  week  and  beamed:  "Let  me 
tell  you  about  my  current  agonies."  A  big- 
boned,  dark-haired  hyperthyrold,  Friendly 
carries  his  agonies  around  with  him  the  way 
other  men  carry  their  lunch  palls — and  for 
much  the  same  reason.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  been  feeding  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  John  Birch  Society  "This  show 
we've  been  thinking  of  doing  In  May  on 
Blrchism  fwcinates  me,  but  is  It  really  Im- 
portant enough?  Television  has  tremendous 
Impact.  You  don't  want  to  bring  out  a  can- 
non to  kill  a  fly" 

frustrating 

Friendly  pounded  his  chest,  hunting  for 
cigarettes.  "This  Is  a  frustrating  time  for 
America,"  he  continued.  "The  world  Is 
going  to  hell  In  a  hurry.  It  doesn't  mean 
everything  Is  lost,  but  It's  going  to  be  rough. 
People  try  to  say  the  reason  for  this  Is  the 
Communists.  So  Ike.  Warren,  your  preacher 
are  all  Communists.  It's  very  easy  for 
Blroiilsm  to  get  people  looking  under  the 
bed.     So  were  going  to  do  the  show." 

Frlendly's  agonies  are  outgrowths  of  a 
more  general  and  pervasive  Itch  that  he 
defines  as  "being  Involved."  a  condition  that 
has  led  him  and  his  staff  to  everything  from 
the  population  explosion  to  the  Implosion 
of  the  H-bomb.  "We  have  a  minimum  of 
going  out  and  saying  to  someone:  'Would 
you  like  to  say  something  for  our  camera?'  " 
Friendly  remarked  "We  get  them  when 
they're  involved,  and  we're  Involved,  too." 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Friendly  leaned 
farther  forward  to  pick  it  up.  almost  bend- 
ing himself  double.  "What's  new  In  space?" 
he  a&ked  by  way  of  greeting.  After  replac- 
ing the  phone,  he  heaved  himself  to  a  sitting 
position,  and  began  to  reminisce.  "Those 
old  'See  It  Nows' — they're  nostalgic  and 
amateurish."  he  said  firmly  of  the  shows 
he  did  with  Ed  Murrow  for  8  years.  "We 
made  some  of  them  In  4  or  5  days.  'CBS 
Reports'  has  10  full-time  producers,  and 
they  do  about  2  shows  each  a  year  When 
we  did  'Harvest  of  Shame.'  David  Lowe 
lived  with  the  migrant  workers  for  1  full 
year. " 

Friendly  regards  It  as  notable  that  docu- 
mentaries are  now  accepted  as  a  TV  form 
and  are  Judged  on  their  Individual  merits. 
"We've  established  a  beachhead."  he  said. 
"In   the  beginning,   we  couldn't   afford  one 


failure.  It  was  sudden  death.  Now  we're 
getting  judged  on  the  averages.  We've  done 
some  not-so-good  shows.  Look,  I'm  proud 
of  those  10  Peabodys,  but  11  I've  been  up 
to  bat  more  than  300  times,  and  no  one  else 
has  been  up  more  than  15.  hC'W  could  I  help 
getting  more  base  hits?  I  wish  there  were 
a  way  to  assume  a  posture  of  not  winning 
without   looking    like   a    has-oeen." 


>  For    "Harvest   of   Shame."   the    explosive 
documentary  on  migrant  farmworkers. 


FEDERALLY     FINANCED     SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
issue  of  Federal  legislation  in  the  field  of 
education  presently  occupying  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  piinted  in  the 
Record  a  recent  article  by  George  W. 
Oakes  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
This  lucid  and  highly  informative  ac- 
count of  the  scholarships  aspect  of  edu- 
cation legislation  is  mo.st  helpful  in 
evaluating  the  great  contribution  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  made  to 
higher  education  and  to  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  May  7. 
1961) 

Broadening  Education  Aid:  A  Renewed  Push 
FOR  Federal  Scholajiships 

(By  George  W.  Oakes i 

The  Kennedy  administration  hopes  that 
212.500  promising  but  needy  high  school 
graduates  will  acquire  a  college  education 
through  federally  financed  scholarships  In 
the  next  5  years. 

The  Federal  scholarship  bill  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Education  Sub- 
committee provides  25.000  stipends  of  up  to 
$1,000  annually  for  the  first  year  of  the  leg- 
islation, rising  to  950.000  for  each  of  the 
last  3  years.  The  total  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately #925  million.  The  scholarships, 
allocated  to  the  States  according  to  high 
school  enrollment,  would  be  awarded  com- 
petitively by  State  commissions  For  exam- 
ple. It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  number 
available  for  students  in  Washington,  as- 
suming the  average  grant  to  be  $700,  would 
amount  to  almost  700  for  the  entire  program 
or  about  80  for  the  first  year. 

The  full  House  committee  In  considering 
the  subcommittee  report  on  Friday  adopted 
an  amendment  that  would  alter  the  entire 
character  of  the  scholarship  proposal.  This 
amendment  would  require  Federal  scholars 
to  repay  the  total  cost  of  their  scholarship 
from  earnings  over  a  p>erlod  of  years.  As  the 
full  committee  adopted  this  amendment  by 
the  close  vote  of  16  to  14.  and  as  several 
Democrats  who  opposed  the  amendment 
were  absent  from  the  meeting,  present  pros- 
pects are  that  the  full  committee  will  restore 
the  original  grant  proposal  by  killing  the 
substitute  loan  version  in  its  meeting  next 
Thursday. 

widely  debated  issue 

Congress  has  vigorously  debated  the  Issue 
of  federally  financed  scholarships  in  recent 
years.  The  present  bill  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Edith  Green,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  now 
handling  the  bill.  In  1958  the  Hill-ElUott 
bill,  most  of  which  became  law  as  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  Included  a 
plan  for  Federal  scholarships  but  this  section 
was  eliminated  during  debate  In  the  House. 

Although  half  of  all  high  school  graduates 
In  this  covmtry  now  go  on  from  high  school 
to  some  form  of  higher  learning,  educational 
authorities  agree  that  the  Nation  Is  still 
incurring  too  large  a  loss  of  valuable  talent. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  college  population 


Is  booming — 1  million  more  students  will 
be  enrolled  In  1964  than  In  1959 — too  many 
students  with  college  potential  are  econom- 
ically unable  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond 
high  school.  In  fact,  it  is  generall"  accepted 
in  Government  and  private  educational 
circles  that  every  year  approximately  150,000 
students  of  marked  ability  fail  to  enter 
college.  Of  this  number  it  Is  believed  that 
60.000  to  100,000  are  prevented  annually 
from  continuing  their  education  for  lack  of 
financial  means. 

However,  various  studies  conducted  by  the 
universities  and  others  concerned  with 
higher  education  have  shown  that  many 
other  factors  besides  money  contribute  to 
this  loss  of  trained  talent.  Too  frequently 
the  family  background  and  parental  atti- 
tudes toward  educational  attainments  dis- 
courage the  potentially  capable  student  from 
going  to  college.  In  fact.  Dr.  Elmer  West 
In  his  1956  study  on  higher  education  states 
that  this  consideration  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  economic  means  in  determining 
college  attendance. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  given  for  addi- 
tional financial  aid  through  a  Federal  schol- 
arship Is  the  extraordinary  rise  In  college 
tuition  fees.  During  the  past  decade  they 
have  mounted  86  percent.  The  average  cur- 
rent expenditure  of  attending  college  away 
from  home  rose  from  approximately  $1,200 
per  student  In  1953  to  $1,650  In  1960.  As 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
RiblcofT  put  it,  "when  this  cost  Is  considered 
In  relation  to  the  fact  that  In  1959  the 
median  Income  of  heads  of  families  35  to 
54  years  of  age  was  $6,140.  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  many  families  with  modest 
incomes  find  It  difficult  to  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  college." 

the    prvsent    scholarships 

Office  of  Education  officials  estimate  that 
1,800  colleges  and  universities  In  this  country 
gr.Tntcd  t90  million  In  scholarships  during 
the  .acr-demic  year  1959-60.  State  scholarship 
programs  provided  another  $10.5  million  and 
other  scholarship  awards  amounted  to  an 
additional  $20  million  during  this  same 
period. 

In  general  these  scholarship  programs 
benefit  needy  students  In  the  upper  10  per- 
cent of  the  average  high  school  graduating 
class.  The  proposed  Federal  program  would 
probably  help  those  ranking  roughly  between 
the  top  10  percent  and  15  percent  or  the 
moderately  able,  very  needy  students. 

The  increasing  use  of  college  student  loans, 
especially  those  offered  under  the  Defense 
Education  Act,  has  ameliorated  but  not 
solved  the  problem  of  students  requiring 
financial  aid.  In  1959-60  loans  arranged  un- 
der this  Federal  program  amounted  to  $50  1 
million  while  another  $45  million  was  loaned 
by  other  plans  which  the  colleges  themselves 
operate. 

In  general  student  loan  programs  are  of 
particular  value  to  those  from  the  middle 
and  lower  middle  Income  groups  whose  fam- 
ilies can  help  pay  off,  if  necessary,  a  small 
debt.  Defense  Education  Act  loans  averaged 
$438  in  1959-60.  But  students  from  the 
lowest  Income  groups  are  discouraged  by 
their  hard-up  families  from  incurring  a  fi- 
nancial obligation,  and  particularly  a  large 
one. 

Although  university  organizations  like  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  Individ- 
ual leaders  in  higher  education  support  a 
Federal  college  scholarship  program,  some, 
like  President  Frederick  L.  Hovde  of  Purdue 
University  who  was  chairman  of  President 
Kennedy's  education  task  force  (which  did 
not  recommend  college  scholarships ) .  claim 
that  there  are  no  adequate  State-by-State 
studies  of  the  distribution  of  qualified  and 
needy  students  and  that  those  who  fail  to 
go  to  college  for  financial  reasons  may  be 
fairly  heavily  concentrated  In  a  few  States 
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or  regions — a  view  shared  by  some  Govern- 
ment authorities. 

Other  educators  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment would  admit  that  there  la  consider- 
able merit  to  this  criticism  of  the  proposed 
Federal  plan  which  would  allocate  scholar- 
ships by  States.  For  example,  California, 
^hich  would  receive  the  second  largest  num- 
ber of  scholarships  (approximately  15,000), 
has  an  extensive  system  of  public  colleges 
and  Junior  colleges  which  charge  only  a 
nominal  fee  to  State  residents.  Thus,  there 
appears  to  be  less  need  for  Federal  scholar- 
ships for  Caaifornlans  to  attend  their  own 
State  colleges.  However,  the  Federal  plan 
would  help  California  students  who  wanted 
to  go  to  college  out  of  the  SUte  but  couldn't 
afford  to  do  so. 

TRAINING    SCIENTISTS 

Although  the  Soviet  man-ln-space  achieve- 
ment Is  being  used  in  Congress  as  an  argu- 
ment for  Federal  scholarships  In  order  to 
train  more  and  better  scientists,  Goverrunent 
officials  Involved  In  scientific  education  dis- 
agree. In  their  opinion,  we  should  devote 
more  Government  funds  toward  doing  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  teaching  science  to  students  In 
college  rather  than  urging  more  to  apply 
even  If  some  of  them  would  make  excellent 
college  material.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  greater  efforts  to  Improve  the  training  of 
college  science  teachers  and  to  encourage 
young  scientists. 

In  order  to  locate  the  most  talented  stu- 
dents the  university  community  believes 
that  the  Federal  scholarships  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  colleges  who  are  best 
iquahfled  for  a  talent  recruitment  Job  rather 
than  be  awarded  by  State  commissions. 
They  question  whether  the  sought-after  stu- 
dent can  be  counted  on  to  apply  to  State 
commissions.  They  also  point  out  the  plan 
of  selection  by  State  committees  would  per- 
mit Federal  icholars  to  apply  to  any  institu- 
tion. As  a  result  the  already  Intense  pres- 
sure on  the  more  prominent  universities  will 
be  Increased.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
scholarships  were  widely  distributed  among 
colleges  throughout  the  country  so  they 
could  pick  the  winners,  the  smaller  and  less 
prominent  institutions  would  be  Improved  by 
acquiring  more  good  students.  This  would 
be  beneficial  In  raising  the  level  of  many 
colleges  which  must  be  expanded  and  Im- 
proved In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
rising  student  population  which  will  almost 
double  In  this  decade. 

However,  administration  officials  contend 
J  there  is  no  equitable  method  to  distribute 
j scholarships  to  the  colleges  and  there  seems 
]no  way  to  do  so  in  the  South  without  sup- 
porting segregation  with  Federal  funds. 

An  Important  attraction  for  the  colleges  to 
'which  Federal  scholars  would  go  (which 
would  particularly  aid  smaller  colleges)  Is 
the  provision  In  the  proposed  legislation  to 
pay  each  Institution  $350  per  student  per 
year  as  compensation  for  the  extra  operating 
expenses  Incurred. 

A     POSSIBLE     FRUSTRATION 

If  the  Federal  scholarships  are  awarded  by 
State  committees,  a  winner  might  also  be 
given  another  scholarship  by  a  college  that 
wanted  him  since  the  bill  does  not  prohibit 
holders  of  Federal  scholarships  from  acquir- 
ing others.  If  this  occurred,  the  purpose  of 
Federal  scholarships  seeking  out  new  talent 
not  now  receiving  other  financial  aid  would 
be.  In  part,  frustrated. 

Under  the  administration  plan.  Federal 
awards  would  be  granted  by  State  commis- 
sions on  a  competitive  basis.  Those  winners 
who  do  not  require  financial  aid  would  re- 
ceive merit  certificates  but  monetary  grants 
would  only  go  to  those  who  need  them. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  the  House 
bill.  In  order  to  encourage  scholastic  excel- 
lence, provides  for  $1,000  special  presidential 


awards  to  the  top  thousand  Federal  scholars 
regardless  of  need  who.  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, have  proved  themselves  outstand- 
ing on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?    If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  educa- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thtjrmond]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  education  of  American  youth  has 
been  a  major  concern  of  this  Nation's 
statesmen  since  the  formation  of  our 
Union.  Thomas  Jefferson  in  writing  his 
own  epitaph,  requested  that  he  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  the  statute 
of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  founder  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  To  have  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  was  considered  by 
this  great  American  as  a  more  signifi- 
cant accomplishment  than  to  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  e.xpressing  the  intimate  relation- 
ship of  education  and  democracy,  Jef- 
ferson said: 

I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves; and  If  we  think  them  not  enlight- 
ened enough  to  exercise  their  control  with 
a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  Is  not 
to  take  It  away  from  them,  but  to  Inform 
their  discretion  by  education. 

Herein  lies  the  philosophy  behind  our 
State  and  local  public  school  systems. 

Democracy  is  based  upon  a  belief  in 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual. 
This  belief  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief 
that  each  individual  should  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  develop  his  abilities. 
Free  public  education  is  the  only  way  to 
give  to  all  this  opportunity. 

From  what  sources  does  public  educa- 
tion in  America  draw  its  strength? 
There  are  two  primary  sources.  First, 
there  is  the  interest  in  and  responsibility 
for  public  education  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  The  value  of  locating  au- 
thority at  these  governmental  levels  was 
lucidly  expressed  by  Dr.  William  Henry 
Ruffner.  Virginia's  first  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  In  drafting  legis- 
lation in  1870  to  establish  a  public  school 
system  in  Virginia,  Dr.  Ruffner  said  he 
was  guided  by  what  he  called  "the  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  liberal  government, 
that  power  should  be  distributed,  and 
should  always  be  kept  as  near  to  the 
people  as  is  consistent  with  the  end  to 
be  subserved." 


Of  equal  Importance  to  local  super- 
vision is  constant,  unswerving  emphasis 
upon  quality.  Indeed,  these  elements  are 
closely  related,  for  who  is  more  eager  to 
improve  a  county's  education  standards 
than  that  county's  school  board  and  the 
local  PTA? 

Nor  can  quality  in  education  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents.  Is  a  public 
school  system  worth  more  because  its 
authorities  have  spent  more?  It  is  not 
the  amount  which  is  spent  but  rather  the 
value  which  is  received.  In  simple  lan- 
guage, the  proper  test  of  the  quality  of 
public  education  is  whether  the  program 
creates  wisdom  and  understanding.  Our 
Government  is  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  and  in  that  Good  Book 
it  is  written: 

wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  there- 
fore get  wisdom;  and  with  all  the  getting, 
get  understanding; 


For — 

Happy  la  the  man  that  flndeth  wisdom. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  have  studied  tlie  Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion proposals. 

If  I  could  convince  this  distinguished 
body  of  my  personal  belief  that  S.  1021, 
S.  1241,  and  S.  1482  would  have  been 
considered  unconstitutional  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  that  these  bills 
would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  Federal 
control  of  our  Nation's  entire  education 
system — both  public  and  private — I  am 
confident  that  they  would  never  win 
congressional  approval. 

Although  these  bills  are  objectionable 
for  other  reasons  as  well,  I  will  limit  my 
discussion  to  the  two  aspects  of  this 
proposed  legislation  which  I  consider 
especially  repugnant.  I  refer  to  the  du- 
bious constitutionality  of  these  bills  and 
to  the  dangers  of  federally  controlled 
education  which  they  invite. 

GENERAL    WrLFARK    C1.AUSK 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
the  general  welfare  clause  was  not  in- 
tended to  constitute  in  itself  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Otherwise,  the  Constitution  would  never 
have  been  ratified.  In  voting  to  ratify 
the  Constitution.  New  York  first  and 
then  Virginia  and  two  other  States 
adopted  qualifying  resolutions  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  State  was  voting  to  join  a 
Union  of  strictly  delegated  powers  and 
should  the  new  Federal  Government  ever 
exceed  those  delegated  powers,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  ratifying  State,  It  re- 
sen'ed  the  right  to  secede.  In  fact,  all 
thirteen  States  felt  the  same  way  and 
believed  that  they  had  made  secure,  for 
all  time,  the  doctrine  of  limited  Federal 
powers,  through  the  prompt  and  imani- 
mous  ratification  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment. 

Article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  Taxes.  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises. 
to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  and 
Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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History  clearly  Indicates  the  meaning 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  intended 
this  section  to  convey. 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
term  "general  welfare"  is  used  in  both 
article  HI  and  article  VTII: 

Article  m:  The  said  States  hereby  sever- 
ally enter  Into  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  each  other,  for  their  common  defense, 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their 
mutual  and  general  welfare. 

Article  VIII:  All  charges  of  war  and  all 
other  expenses  that  shall  be  Incurred  for  the 
common  defense  or  general  welfare  and 
allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  conunon 
treasury. 

An  examination  of  these  articles  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  interpreted 
indicates  that  no  broad  independent 
power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
was  ever  Intended. 

Students  of  American  history  agree 
that  the  weakness  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation Imperiled  the  Revolutionary 
movement.  If  the  Continental  Congress 
had  possessed  authority  to  legislate  for 
the  general  welfare,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  in  such  an  emergency  they 
would  have  laid  the  taxes  required  to 
finance  a  successful  fight  for  freedom. 

Madison  in  the  41st  issue  of  the  Fed- 
eralist had  the  following  to  say : 

But  what  would  have  been  thought  of  that 
assembly  (Congress  of  the  Confederation)  If, 
attaching  themselves  to  those  general  ex- 
pressions and  disregarding  the  specifications 
which  ascertain  and  limit  their  Import,  they 
had  exercised  an  unlimited  power  of  provid- 
ing for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare?  I  appeal  to  the  objectors  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  In  that  case  have 
employed  the  same  reasoning  in  Justification 
of  Congress  as  they  now  make  use  of  against 
the  convention.  How  difficult  It  Is  for  error 
to  escape  Its  own  condemnation. 

Obviously  article  VIH  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  gave  the  Continental 
Congress  no  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
general  welfare.  Events  of  history  bear 
this  out.  The  Continental  Congress 
could  and  did  exercise  only  those  powers 
which  had  been  expressly  granted,  that 
is,  the  powers  to  declare  war,  make  trea- 
ties, establish  post  offices,  and  so  forth. 

Was  this  limited  interpretation  of  the 
ix)wer  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare given  a  broader  meaning  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

On  August  6.  1787,  the  Rutledge  com- 
mittee, which  had  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  the  Constitu- 
tion, submitted  the  following  article  for 
the  Convention's  consideration: 
Article  ^^I 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  of  the  United 
States  shall  have — 

1.  The  power  to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes, 
duties,  Imposts,  and  excises; 

2.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States; 

3.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  nat- 
uralization  throughout   the   United   States; 

4.  To  coin  money. 

And  so  forth. 

This  article,   as  reported,  was  taken 

verbatim  from  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney's 

original  draft,  the  purpose  of  which  was 

to   give   the  new   Federal   Government 
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limited  powers.  It  is  to  be  noted  espe- 
cially that  in  submitting  its  report,  the 
committee  rejected  the  so-called  Bed- 
ford amendment,  which,  borrowing  the 
philosophy  of  Hamilton  as  expressed  at 
the  Convention,  would  have  given  Con- 
gress the  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  20  other  pro- 
posals giving  additional  powers  to  Con- 
gress were  referred  to  the  Rutledge 
committee.  Some  of  these  were  after- 
ward adopted  and  became  parts  of  the 
Constitution.  However,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  three  which  were  rejected 
as  they  all  dealt  with  education.  Their 
rejection  indicates,  of  course,  that  no 
substantive  power  to  legislate  for  the 
general  welfare  was  ever  intended: 

To    establish    a    university. 

To  establish  seminaries  for  the  promotion 
of  llterattire  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

To  establish  public  Institutions,  rewards, 
and  Immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  trades,  and  manufac- 
turers. 

The  proponents  of  a  more  centralized 
form  of  government,  however,  were  not 
yet  ready  to  yield,  even  though  the  Con- 
vention at  this  point  had  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  Pinkney's  original  draft. 
On  the  25th  of  August,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  undo  what  had  already  been 
agreed  upon.  The  first  clause  of  article 
VII,  section  1,  then  read: 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises. 

The  advocates  of  centralization  urged 
adding  to  this  clause  the  following 
words: 

for  the  payment  of  said  debts  and  for  the 
defraying  of  expenses  that  shall  be  Incurred 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 

This  proposed  amendment  was  re- 
jected, Connecticut  alone  voting  for  it 
and  10  States  against  it. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  Rut- 
ledge committee  repwrted  the  Constitu- 
tion as  revised  and  arranged.  Article  I, 
section  8  of  this  draft  reads  in  part: 

The  Congress  may  by  Joint  ballot  appoint 
a  treasurer.  They  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  Imposts,  and  ex- 
cises; 

To  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States; 

To  borrow  money — 

And  so  forth,  through  the  18  powers. 

If  this  wording  of  article  I,  section  8, 
had  prevailed,  there  would  indeed  be  a 
general  welfare  clause.  But  it  was  re- 
jected, thanks  primarily  to  the  efforts  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  and  James  Madison. 
Article  I,  section  8.  finally  emerged  from 
the  Convention  on  September  15,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  Imposts, 
and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  Imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States; 

To  regulate  commerce — 

And  so  forth. 


The  words  "to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States,  con- 
stituting the  third  clause  as  reported  in 
the  Constitution  by  the  Rutledge  com- 
mittee on  September  12,  were  moved 
up  into  the  second  clause.  Moreover, 
after  the  words  "United  States '  the 
phrase  "but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States"  was  added.  Article  I, 
section  8,  as  finally  revised  robbed  the 
words  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States"  of  any  inde- 
pendent grant  of  power  and  made  them 
merely  descriptive  of  the  powers  subse- 
quently enumerated. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  presumption 
against  the  grant  of  a  general  power 
where  particular  powers  follow  which 
would  be  included  in  the  preceding  gen- 
eral power. 

Madison  states  the  proposition  as 
follows : 

For  what  purpose  could  the  enumeration  of 
particular  powers  be  Inserted  if  these  and 
all  others  were  meant  to  be  Included  In  the 
preceding  general  power?  Nothing  Is  more 
natural  and  common  than  first  to  use  a  gen- 
eral phrase  and  then  to  explain  and  qualify 
It  by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But  the  Idea 
of  an  enumeration  of  particulars  which 
neither  explain  nor  qualify  the  general 
meaning  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  confound  and  mislead  Is  an  absurdity 
which.  [If]  we  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of 
charging  either  on  the  authors  of  the  ob- 
jection or  on  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  must  take  the  liberty  of  supp>oslng 
had  not  its  origin  with  the  latter. 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion should  have  removed  anj-  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Government  was 
one  of  limited  or  general  powers.  Under 
the  10th  amendment  if  a  specific  power 
to  do  a  particular  thing  is  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  it  is  reserved  to  the  States. 

The  intention  of  our  Pounding  Fathers 
is  crj'stal  clear.  Unfortunately  that  in- 
tention has  been  distorted  in  the  recent 
past  by  a  Supreme  Court  whose  decisions 
on  occasion  go  beyond  interpreting  our 
Constitution  in  the  light  of  those  age-old 
guideposts:  Intention  of  the  authors, 
literal  meaning,  and  precedent. 

In  U.S.  V.  Butler,  297  U.S.  1  '1936) ,  the 
Court  rejected  the  facts  of  history  and 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
the  right  to  tax  and  spend  in  the  exercise 
not  only  of  its  specified  powers  but  also 
of  its  so-called  power  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare. 

Commenting  on  this  fabricated  au- 
thority in  Helvering  v.  Davis.  301  U.S.  619 
(1937).  the  Court  had  the  following  to 
say: 

Congress  may  spend  money  In  aid  of  the 
"general  welfare."  Constitution,  art.  I,  sec- 
tion 8  •  •  •  There  have  been  great  states- 
men In  our  history  who  have  stood  for  other 
views.  We  will  not  resurrect  the  contest. 
It  Is  now  settled  by  decision  (that  Is  United 
States  V.  Butler).  The  conception  of  the 
spending  power  advocated  by  Hamilton  and 
strongly  reinforced  by  Story  has  prevailed 
over  that  of  Madison,  which  has  not  been 
lacking  In  adherents. 

Without  speculating  on  what  the  de- 
cision of  the  present  Court  would  be  were 
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It  faced  with  a  case  arising  under  the 
proposed  F^eral  aid  to  education,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  exercise  par- 
ticular care  in  passing  legislation  where 
litigation  thereunder  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  courts.  This  view- 
point was  endorsed  by  a  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  docu- 
ment of  March  28,  1961.  entitled  "Mem- 
orandum on  the  Impact  of  the  F^rst 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  Upon 
Federal  Aid  to  Education." 
I     I  quote  it  in  part  as  follows: 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral educational  programs  in  recent  years. 
Judicial  review  in  Federal  courts  at  the  In- 
stance of  a  taxpayer  of  the  lawfulness  of 
Federal  expenditures  has  not  been  available 
since  Massactiusetts  v.  Mellon  (262  U.S.  447) 
decided  In  1923.  It  should  therefore  be  em- 
phasized that  the  questions  discussed  in  this 
memorandum  are  probably  not  open  for 
judicial  determination,  unless  adequate  spe- 
cial statutory  provisions  are  enacted  to  au- 
thorize Judicial  review. 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  court  test  of 
legislation  in  this  area  impose  a  solenui  re- 
sponsibility upon  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  be  especially  conscientious  In 
studying  the  Constitution  and  relevant  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  so  that  any  enactment 
will  scrupulously  observe  constitutional  limi- 
tations. 

Apparently  neglecting  the  words  of 
caution  which  it  has  espoused,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare goes  on  to  recommend  Federal  aid 
not  only  to  public  education  but  also  to 
higher  secular  education.  I,  myself, 
however,  am  not  prepared  to  support 
measures  of  doubtful  constitutionality — 
particularly  when  affected  parties  stand 
a  good  chance  of  being  denied  judicial 
review. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL 

Nor  is  the  doubtful  constitutionality 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  proposals  my 
sole  objection  to  them. 

The  day  on  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  appropriate  money  for  mass 
education  precedes  by  but  a  brief  span 
the  day  when  it  may  seek  to  control 
citizens  through  tyranny  over  men's 
minds. 

But  it  is  argued  that  these  measures 
stipulate  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  to  exercise  any  supervision  over 
policy  determination,  personnel,  or  cur- 
riculum. History  shows  us  that  Federal 
control  inevitably  follows  Federal  money, 
and  anything  to  the  contrary  we  write 
into  the  pending  bill  a  subsequent  Con- 
gress can  repeal. 

The  very  disclaimer  of  an  intention 
to  regulate  educational  policy  indicates 
that  advocates  of  this  aid  program  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  does 
possess  such  dictatorial  authority. 

Furthermore,  after  attempting  to 
tranquilize  the  Congress  with  its  assur- 
ance of  no  control,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation proceeds  to  enumerate  some  very 
substantial  controls  which  would  be  en- 
grafted on  our  system  of  education. 

I  shall  briefly  discuss  three  of  the  more 
obnoxious  ones  to  be  imposed  on  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  aid. 

In  S.  1021,  S.  1241,  and  S.  1482.  all 
construction  projects  are  placed  under 
the  restrictive  measures  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  determine 


the  prevailing  wage  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  and  consequently  the 
wage  which  each  worker  on  federally 
aided  school  construction  will  receive. 
The  recipient  of  aid  is.  therefore,  pre- 
vented by  law  from  completing  con- 
struction with  the  minimum  cost  to  it- 
self, to  the  Federal  Government,  and. 
therefore,  to  the  taxpayer.  The  waste 
resulting  from  such  procedure  is  objec- 
tionable enough,  but  far  worse  is  the 
clear  implication  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  can  set  the  wages  of  work- 
ers who  build  educational  structures  it 
can  also — and  would  eventually — regu- 
late the  salaries  of  instructors  who  teach 
in  these  buildings. 

Another  sample  of  the  Federal  control 
of  education  inherent  in  these  bills  is  to 
be  found  in  S.  1241.  section  102(a)  (3)  of 
which  specifies  "that  the  construction 
will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical 
manner  and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elabo- 
rate or  extravagant  design  or  materials." 
Although  this  provision  may  seem  harm- 
less enough  to  some,  it  gives  the  Federal 
Government  a  far  from  insignificant 
control  over  F>olicy  determination  in  our 
schools.  For  example,  are  small  class- 
rooms in  which  the  pupil  receives  more 
individual  attention  an  extravagance? 
Would  rooms  be  elaborate  if  they  were 
constructed  specially  for  vocational 
training  or  perhaps  for  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  which  might  include 
soundproofing  and  individual  booths 
equipped  with  tape  recorders?  Fea- 
tures of  classi'oom  construction  con- 
sidered an  elaborate  design  by  one  edu- 
cator might  be  deemed  a  near  necessary 
requirement  by  another.  These  are 
matters  about  which  reasonable  men 
may  differ.  Under  this  bill,  however, 
the  final  arbiter  of  what  is  elaborate  or 
extravagant  would  be  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  Federal  control  of  all 
school  buildings. 

Section  109  of  S.  1021  illustrates  an- 
other form  of  Federal  control  that  would 
be  exercised  over  aid  recipients.  This 
provision  would  require  each  State  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid  to  set  aside  10  percent 
of  these  receipts  for  experimental  proj- 
ects. Although  I  certainly  favor  a 
State's  making  every  effort  to  improve 
its  system  of  education.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  require  a  State  to  use  a 
percentage  of  its  Federal  funds  for  pilot 
projects  when  the  State  Itself  might 
consider  that  It  needs  all  available  funds 
for  other  purposes. 

Even  though  this  legislation  disclaims 
any  Intention  to  control  education,  these 
bills  are  replete  with  examples  of  Federal 
dictation. 

Individual  and  States  rights — already 
wavering  under  Federal  onslaught — will 
be  further  Imperiled  when  educational 
policy  itself  becomes  the  tool  of  a  central 
authority. 

Nazi  Germany  followed  the  familiar 
pattern  of.  first,  centralization  of  pow- 
er; second,  thought  control;  and  finally, 
destruction.  Cuba,  now  in  the  second 
phase,  rapidly  approaches  the  third. 
Must  America,  too.  invite  this  cycle? 

Those  who  feel  that  complete  Federal 
control  of  educational  policy  is  not  forth- 
coming need  look  no  further  for  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  than  the  Federal  Oov- 


ernment's  present  highway  program 
Federal  funds  are  available  only  to  those 
States  whose  roadbulldlng  programs 
meet  certain  specifications.  Conse- 
quently, if  a  State  Eiccepts  any  Federal 
money  for  road  construction,  it  must, 
in  effect,  also  accept  Federal  design. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Federal  Government 
contends  that  any  of  its  funds  have  been 
misspent,  it  Investigates  the  matter  at 
the  expense  of  State  sovereignty  and 
dignity.  Several  such  investigations  are 
proceeding  at  present.  As  a  final  con- 
sequence. States  which  accept  large 
amounts  of  Federal  money  for  road  con- 
struction become  Increasingly  dej>endent 
on  such  funds. 

States  cannot  now  give  up  Federal  aid 
to  roads,  nor  will  they  be  alole  to  give  up 
Federal  aid  to  schools,  regardless  of 
Federal  control,  once  that  program  be- 
comes established. 

In  the  meantime,  as  our  public  school 
system  becomes  federalized,  correspond- 
ing developments  will  be  taking  place  In 
our  private  school  community.  Under 
S.  1241.  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
be  they  public  or  private,  sectarian  or 
nonsectarlan.  would  receive  various 
forms  of  Federal  aid.  If  S.  1241  and  S. 
1021  become  law.  there  will  be  petitions 
from  private  schools,  sectarian  and  non- 
sectarian,  charging  that  the  Congress 
has  acted  unfairly  in  excluding  such 
sch<x)ls  from  its  ald-to-educatlon  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  as  S.  1482  and  its  advo- 
cates clearly  demonstrate,  the  campaign 
has  already  begun. 

The  State  of  Virginia  faced  an  issue 
of  this  type  many  years  ago.  before  the 
Constitution  had  been  ratified. 

In  the  late  1770's  and  early  1780s 
there  was  substantial  support  In  the 
Commonwealth  for  offering  State  finan- 
cial aid  to  teachers  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Just  as  today  we  hear  It  argued  that 
education  needs  Federal  support,  so  then 
the  argument  was  that  religion — specif- 
ically, the  Christian  religion — needed 
State  support. 

Fortunately  for  every  American  who 
seriously  practices  his  religion.  James 
Madison  was  not  misled  by  the  appar- 
ent harmless  nature  of  this  proposal. 
In  his  "Memorial  and  Remonstrance" 
of  1784,  Madison  clearly  outlined  the 
dangers  which  State  subsidization  of 
religion  would  create. 

Objecting  to  this  type  of  subsidy. 
Madison  said: 

Because  It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the 
first  exp>erlment  on  our  liberties.  •  •  •  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  same  authority  which 
can  establish  Christianity  in  exclusions  of 
all  other  religions  may  establish,  with  the 
same  ease,  any  particular  sect  of  Christians 
in  exclusion  of  all  other  secte?  That  the 
same  authority  which  can  force  a  citizen  to 
contribute  threepence  only  of  his  property 
for  the  support  of  any  one  establishment 
may  force  him  to  conform  to  any  other 
establishment  In  all  cases  whatsoever? 

And  further: 

Because,  finally,  "the  equal  right  of  every 
citizen  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience."  Is 
held  by  the  same  tenure  with  all  our  other 
rights.  If  we  recur  to  Its  origin,  It  Is  equally 
the  gift  of  nature;  If  we  weigh  Its  Impor- 
tance. It  cannot  be  less  dear  to  us;  If  we  con- 
sult the  declaration  of  those  rights  "which 
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pertain  to  the  good  people  of  Virginia  as  the 
basis  and  foundaUon  of  government"  It  la 
enumerated  with  equal  solemnity,  or  rather 
with  studied  emphasis. 

The  acclaim  which  Madison's  "Memo- 
rial and  Remonstrance"  was  received,  in 
addition  to  its  effect  on  other  States  and 
on  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, led  our  Commonwealth  to  pass  in 
1785  Jefferson's  famous  bill  establishing 
religious  freedom.  Virginia  thereby 
became  the  first  State  in  the  modem 
world  with  both  complete  religious  free- 
dom and  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  the  eagerness 
of  some  church  schools  to  receive  Fed- 
eral funds — already  apparent — will  be 
compounded  if  S.  1021  and  S.  1241  be- 
come law.  Unmindful  of  the  constitu- 
tional issues,  parochial  school  officials 
will  argue  that  Justice  demand  they  be 
included  under  the  Federal  aid  program. 
Indeed.  S.  1482  would  extend  such  cov- 
erage to  them  now.  And  when  the  aid 
comes,  the  control  will  not  be  tardy  in 
following. 

With  respect  to  Federal  aid  for  paro- 
chial schools,  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  still  willing  to  recognize  the 
constitutional  objection  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, first  voiced  by  James  Madison. 
Yet  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  over- 
ride Madison's  construction  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  clause,  in  order  to  support  a 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  nonsectarlan 
public  schools. 

It  requires  no  prophet  nor  the  son  of 
a  prophet  to  predict  that  even  though 
aid  to  parochial  schcx)ls  may  not  be  pro- 
vided at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  It 
will  certainly  be  provided  by  some  sub- 
sequent Congress  If  the  pending  proposal 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $2,550 
million  for  public  schools  be  written  into 
law.  And.  by  the  same  token,  the  cur- 
rent proposal  of  $2,550  million  will  be 
just  a  starting  point  for  that  type  of 
Federal  aid. 

Few  Members  of  this  Congress  recall 
the  spirited  debates  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1924  over  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  quite  similar  to  the  one 
we  have  before  us.  At  that  time,  the 
proponents  of  the  program  were  request- 
ing appropriations  of  only  $100  million. 
About  15  years  have  passed  since  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Taft.  of  Ohio,  voted  by 
the  Senate  as  one  of  its  all-time  great 
Members,  predicted  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment started  a  program  of  Federal  aid, 
the  cost  would  soon  pj-ramid  to  $3  billion 
per  year.  And  today  we  are  already  at 
$2,550  million. 

Some  may  answer  that  the  Congress 
will  never  vote  for  aid  on  such  a  lavish 
scale  because  tax  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pose will  not  be  available.  But  the 
lavish  spenders  wUl  not  be  handicapped 
by  any  lack  of  tax  revenues.  They  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  financing  Federal 
aid  to  education  or  aid  for  any  other 
purpose  because  they  will  lean  instead 
upon  deficit  spending  and  back-door 
Treasury  financing.  That,  of  course,  is 
what  Germany  did  following  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

There  are  many  people  who  say  "It 
can't  happen  here."  We  know  that  we 
have  the  greatest  measure  of  personal 


freedom  of  any  people  in  the  world, 
which  is  often  referred  to  as  American 
constitutional  liberty.  Yet  in  these  aid- 
to-education  bills,  in  the  recently  passed 
wage-and-hour  biU.  and  in  numerous 
other  bills  we  are  deliberately  eroding 
the  Constitution,  upon  which  our  per- 
sonal freedom  rests.  Ever  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  subject  to  several  minor 
recessions,  we  have  had  a  program  of  in- 
flation, due  in  no  small  part  to  deficit 
financing,  which  has  eroded  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  former  value  of  our 
currency.  We  see  no  end  of  the  present 
cold  war  or  of  the  backbreaking  burden 
of  a  defense  program,  presently  costing 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  revenue 
of  our  Government.  In  fact,  this  Con- 
gress will  no  doubt  increase  expendi- 
tures for  defense  by  a  billion  to  a  bil- 
Uon  and  a  half  dollars,  to  be  financed  by 
borrowed  money. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
predicted  a  deficit,  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
of  nearly  $3  billion.  Last  week,  the 
Budget  Director  expressed  before  a 
House  committee  the  view  that  the 
deficit  might  be  larger  than  officially 
predicted.  Personally.  I  share  the  view- 
point of  those  who  believe  that  even 
without  the  additional  expenditures  con- 
templated in  the  pending  school  bills, 
the  deficit  will  be  $2  or  $3  billion  larger 
than  the  current  Treasury  Department 
estimate. 

Yet  we  are  calmly  and  blandly  asked 
to  embark  uF>on  a  new  type  of  Federal 
spending,  to  assume  a  jurisdiction  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  does  not  au- 
thorize, and  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
never  contemplated,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  financial  burden  of  supporting  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education  which  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  have 
heretofore  carried,  and  for  the  most  part 
in  a  commendable  manner.  How  does 
this  Congress  propose  to  pay  the  bill  for 
this  new  aid  program?  Echo  answers: 
In  borrowed  dollars,  because  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  deny  the  deficit  that 
is  facing  us.  both  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  likewise  for  the  year  that  will 
commence  next  July. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  pending 
proposals  are  without  constitutional 
sanction,  because  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  always  will  be  followed 
by  Federal  control,  and  because  under 
existing  conditions  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  safely  assume  new  financial 
obligations  for  domestic  spending.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  pending  bills,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  defeated. 


THE  RETURN  OF  PERSONAL 
DIPLOMACY 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
quest  for  the  preservation  of  our  free 
society  is  the  primary  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  President  s  first  of- 
ficial trip  to  a  foreign  country,  his  jour- 
ney to  Canada,  is  the  opening  move  in 
a  series  of  oversea  trips,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  assure  not  only  the  preserva- 
tion but  also  the  strengthening  of  the 
forces  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  eminently  fitting  that  Canada,  our 
close  and  historic  neighbor  nation, 
should  be  the  first  to  be  honored  by  a 


visit  by  the  President.  It  ia  no  less  a 
source  of  gratification  that  our  Chief 
Executive  will  soon  travel  to  Franc*. 
where  he  wiD  be  received  by  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time.  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  PYance's  intimate  and  unfor- 
gettable linV-s  with  our  national  past  and 
the  key  role  she  plays  in  the  structure 
of  the  free  world  make  this  %isit  a  timely 
and  appropriate  sj-mbol  of  our  solidarity 
with  this  old  and  esteemed  ally 

At  this  time,  in  a  more  distant  part  of 
the  world.  Vice  President  JoH^'so^  is 
contributing  his  high  gifts  of  mind  and 
E)ersonality  to  the  immediate  and  press- 
ing challenges  that  freedom  faces  in 
lands  threatened  by  Communist  en- 
croachment. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  SLat« 
Rusk  is  in  Geneva,  wrestling  with  rep- 
resentatives of  several  foreign  powers, 
many  hostile,  over  the  problems  of  Laos 
and  the  Par  East. 

These  efforts  by  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  to  be  applauded  and  supported. 
We  have  also  been  apprised  of  the  diplo- 
matic exchanges  that  may  result  in  a 
face-to-face  meeting  in  Europe,  in  early 
June,  between  our  President  and  Premier 
Khrushchev. 

In  the  light  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
President  appears  to  be  embracing  the 
concept  and  practice  of  personal  diplo- 
macy, the  temptation  is  strong  to  cite  the 
historical  irony  that  this  policy  repre- 
sents.   It  \^-ill  be  remembered  that  in  the 
course   of   the   1960   presidential    cam- 
paign   President    Eisenhower    was    fre- 
quently criticized  for  his  use  of  personal 
diplomacy.    Indeed,    the    phrase    itself, 
born  in  respect,  would  have  died  in  deg- 
radation  if   the   political   voices   which 
were     attacking     it     were     given     full 
credence.     Happily,  the  American  public 
was  so  well   aware  of  the  tremendous 
force  for  good  represented  by  the  mis- 
sions of  friendsliip  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretary 
Dulles,  and  Secretarv-  Herter,  that  our 
E>eople  are  convinced  that  personal  di- 
plomacy has  its  place  and  its  function 
In  the  conduct  of  international  affairs. 
I  have  always  felt  that  history  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  a  bit  sardonic  at 
times  perhaps,  but  good  for  the  soul,  and 
a  healthy  rectifier  of  distorted  perspec- 
tives.    The  fact  that  personal  diplomacy, 
crushed  to  earth,  rises  again,  thanks  to  a 
vigorous  lift  by  its  detractors,  is  vivid 
proof  of  the  point. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  American 
people  that  the  President  will  be  success- 
ful in  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  freedom  in  the  world.  His  persqnal 
meetings  with  our  traditional  allies,  and 
with  the  representatives  of  those  other 
nations  who  share,  too.  our  concept  of 
the  dignity  of  man.  will  surely  be  wel- 
comed by  us  all  as  steps  toward  the 
sohdarlty  of  the  free  world. 

With  respect  to  the  prospective  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  think  it  not 
inappropriate  to  cite  a  statement  mside 
by  our  President  during  the  1960  cam- 
paign, on  an  October  4  telecast  in  In- 
dianapolis. In  the  course  of  this  inter- 
view program,  the  Democratic  candidate 
was  asked  to  comment  on  President 
Eisenhower's  rejection  of  a  proposal  by 
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five  neutralist  nations  that  he  meet  with 
Khrushchev.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
sponse, which  upheld  the  President's  de- 
cision, the  then  Democratic  candidate 

stated : 

There  Is  no  sense  having  a  meeting  unless 
there  Is  an  atmosphere  before  the  meeting 
which  leads  you  to  hope  that  there  will  be 
some  success. 

On  the  Issues  on  which  we  are  divided  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  disarmament  and  Berlin, 
which  are  the  two  chief  ones  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  Indication  that  there  Is  a 
common  meeting  ground.  Therefore,  just 
to  meet.  Just  to  sit  down,  Just  to  spend  an 
hour,  unless  there  Is  some  basis  for  hope, 
jmrtlcularly  as  Khrushchev  Is  being  ex- 
tremely belligerent  now.  I  thought  the 
President  showed  good  Judgment. 

In  commenting  on  this  statement,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  whether  the  conditions 
then  considered  as  essential  exist  today 
in  the  present  context  of  our  relations 
with  Russia.  It  may  validly  be  argued, 
I  believe,  that  far  from  our  having  an 
atmosphere  of  detente  in  those  relations, 
they  are  strained  to  a  serious  degree. 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the 
President's  eventual  decision  in  this 
matter  will  be  most  deliberately  weighed. 

His  responsibility  is  grave,  and  we  can- 
not but  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  choice  that  he  faces. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo'-um. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorujn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

BICENTENNIAL     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
BUCKINGHAM  COUNTY,  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  Buckingham  County, 
Va.,  on  Friday  May  12,  1961,  observed 
the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
county's  formation.  I  was  honored  by 
an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  ob- 
servance. 

Buckingham  County  is  an  adjacent 
neighbor  of  Prince  Edward  County.  The 
citizens  of  the  two  counties  are  of  a 
kindred  spirit.  The  people  of  Bucking- 
ham have  great  sympathy  with  their 
friends  in  Prince  Edward,  who  have  been 
under  attack  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
through  Federal  courts  and  otherwise, 
for  10  years. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  people  of 
Buckingham,  and  all  of  Virginia — and 
I  hope  of  the  Nation — over  the  problems 
which  the  NAACP  has  produced  in 
Prince  Edward  County:  and  I  take  pride 
in  the  fortitude  demonstrated  by  the 
citizens  of  Prince  Edward  in  defense  of 
principles  in  which  they  believe  and 
rights  they  hold  dear  and  especially  I 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  white  citizens 
of  Prince  Edward  County  to  give  educa- 
tional facilities  to  the  Negro  school  chil- 
dren. 

I  stated  my  views  on  this  matter  at 
Buckingham    last    Friday,    and    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts 
from  my  statement  published  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

A  EJetensi  or  Princi  Edward  County 

Action  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  resulted  in 
withdrawal  of  Prince  Edward  County  sup- 
port of  public  schools.  Under  NAACP  In- 
fluence colored  leaders  In  the  county  will 
neither  provide  for  education  of  their  chil- 
dren nor  accept  assistance  from  the  white 
people  of   the  county. 

In  short,  the  NAACP  is  more  interested 
in  the  Integration  of  public  school  children 
than  It  Is  In  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren; and  the  NAACP.  alone,  Is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  1,700  colored  children  In 
Prince  Edward  County  are  not  now  attending 
good   schools   with  qualified   teachers. 

White  people  of  the  county  deplore  the 
fact  that  colored  children  of  the  community 
are  being  kept  out  of  school:  but  everyone 
should  be  aware  that  so  long  as  this  con- 
dition can  be  maintained,  the  NAACP  and 
others  can  make  propaganda  use  of  It  to 
discredit  the  county's  efforts  to  restore  full 
and  complete  educational  facilities.  This 
has  been  done  and  It  Is  being  done  now. 

White  citizens  of  Prince  Edwtird  have  suc- 
cessfully established  a  system  of  accredited 
schools  for  their  children,  and  they  have 
offered  to  do  the  same  thing  for  colored 
children.  This  offer  has  been  open  and 
standing  since  December  1959.  but  ptu-ents  of 
only  one  colored  child  have  dared  to  submit 
an  application  for  enrollment. 

When  Negro  leaders  did  nothing  to  provide 
education  for  colored  children  in  the  county, 
white  citizens  formed  a  corporation  In  the 
name  of  "Southslde  Schools.  Inc.,"  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  Negro  stu- 
dents. Officers  of  the  corporation  communi- 
cated with  parents  of  every  potential  colored 
student  In  the  county. 

In  a  letter  to  every  Negro  parent  in  Prince 
Edward,  dated  December  19.  1959.  R.  B  Har- 
grove,   president  of   the  corporation   said: 

"Southslde  Schools.  Inc.,  has  been  formed 
to  provide  schools  for  those  Negro  children 
who  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  education 
since  the  public  schools  were  closed  this 
fall. 

"It  Is  our  Intention  to  set  up  good  schools, 
get  qxialtfled  teachers,  and,  so  that  the  Negro 
children  of  this  county  will  not  lose  time 
from  school,  to  run  these  schools  at  least 
180  days,  which  Is  a  full  school  year.  The 
actual  location  of  the  schools  and  the  se- 
curing of  the  teachers  will  be  determined 
after  all  applications  have  been  received. 

"There  are  funds  available  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  pay  tuition  for  children  when 
public  schools  are  closed.  The  board  of  this 
corporation  has  set  a  tuition  charge  of  $240 
per  child.  Therefore,  each  parent  can  ap- 
ply for  this  money  after  enrolling,  which 
will  pay  for  educating  your  child.  How  to 
do  this  will  be  explained  to  you  and  help 
given  by  this  corporation  after  your  child  Is 
enrolled  In  school. 

"Enclosed  Is  an  application  for  registra- 
tion. Please  fill  It  out  and  return  It  to 
Southslde  Schools,  Inc  ,  Poet  OflBce  Box  164, 
Farmvllle,  Va.,  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  January  15.  1960.  No  application 
received  after  January  15  will  be  accepted. 

"We  urge  you  to  mall  your  application  Im- 
mediately as  we  must  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible how  many  pupils  to  prepare  for." 

The  letter  enclosed  a  form  for  use  In  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  the  school.  The 
form  consisted  simply  of  blanks  for  the 
name:  date  and  place  of  birth;  grade  com- 
pletetl,  and  last  school  attended:  and  the 
name  and  address  of  parent  or  guardian;  sig- 
nature and  date. 


At  the  end  of  the  letter,  there  was  a 
postscript  which  said: 

"If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  meaning 
of  anything  In  this  letter  we  urge  you  to 
see  the  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
living  nearest  you.  He  wUl  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain exactly  what  Is  meant." 

To  this  date  there  has  been  only  one  ap- 
plication for  school  enrollment  in  response 
to  this  letter. 

Members  of  the  board  of  Southslde 
Schools.  Inc..  are  well  known,  outstanding 
citizens  of  the  community.  The  Negroes  of 
Prince  Edward  County  have  every  reason  to 
trust  them,  and  confide  in  them.  Many  of 
them  are  known  personally  to  people  In 
Buckingham.  Besides  Roy  B  Hargrove,  the 
president,  the  board  Includes: 

J.  V.  Lewis,  vice  president:  J.  B.  Wall,  Jr.. 
secretary:  R.  M.  Bradshaw.  treasurer;  W.  J. 
Sydnor,  Graham  Ralford,  J.  Nat  Wllkerson, 
C.  W.  Glenn.  Mrs.  Bessie  W.  Taylor.  A.  N. 
Fore.  T.  W.  Brooks.  Jr.,  R.  E  Taylor,  P.  T. 
Atkinson,  Fielder  Hubbard.  Ralph  Carlton. 
Richard  O    Nelson,  and  John  Gates. 

When  this  letter,  offering  schools  to  col- 
ored children  In  Prince  Edward,  went  out. 
Oliver  W.  Hill,  the  Negro  lawyer  represent- 
ing NAACP  In  Richmond,  and  Roy  Wllklns. 
NAACP  executive  director  from  New  York, 
made  a  hurried  return  to  the  county.  They 
showed  up  at  a  Christmas  party  for  the 
county's  colc«"ed  children  on  December  23, 
1959. 

Hill  used  such  an  occasion  as  the  Christ- 
mas party  for  colored  children  to  tell  their 
parents  that: 

"Some  benighted  individuals  are  trying  to 
entice  you  away  from  your  rights  by  prom- 
ising you  a  private  school. 

"All  you  are  losing  is  1  or  2  years  of  Jim 
Crow  education,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
your  leisure  you  can  gather  more  basic  ed- 
ucation than  you  would  In  5  years  of  Jim 
Crow  schools." 

Accepting  this  kind  of  outside  guidance 
for  their  "advancement."  instead  of  the 
offers  of  assistance  from  their  white  neigh- 
bors who  want  to  work  with  th»m  for  the 
establishment  of  schools,  the  colored  people 
of  Prince  Edward  County  have  Ignored  edu- 
cational opjjortunltles  provided  for  them 

Noting  the  clear  Indications  of  intimida- 
tion by  the  NAACP — when  only  one  applica- 
tion for  eru-oUment  was  received — officials  of 
Southslde  Schools,  Inc..  promised  that  the 
identity  of  applicants  for  enrollment  would 
not  be  disclosed  until  the  schools  were  open. 
But  even  this  did  not  result  In  any  more 
applications. 

Later,  members  of  the  board  of  Southslde 
Schools.  Inc..  personally  visited  their  Negro 
friends  in  each  magisterial  district  in  the 
county,  urging  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  to  get  the  schools  open  for 
their  children 

After  these  visits  they  called  an  inter- 
racial meeting  on  June  30.  1960.  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
were  not  published,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  all  efforts  to  persuade  Negroes  In  Prince 
Edward  County  to  accept  the  educational  op- 
portunities offered  to  them  have  been  totally 
unsuccessful. 

Prince  Edward  8up>ervlsors  have  adopted 
ordinances  to  provide  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  children,  white  and  Negro. 
From  the  beginning  the  Prince  Edward  peo- 
ple have  done  all  they  could  to  encourage 
Negroes  in  the  county  to  take  advantage  of 
the  school  facilities  that  were  offered. 

Great  publicity  has  been  given  the  Prince 
Edward  case.  Much  of  the  publicity  con- 
sists of  more  propaganda  than  fact.  A  brief 
review  of  developments  leading  to  present 
conditions  might  help  to  get  the  situation 
Into  factual  perspective.  Let  me  outline 
the  facts. 

Pot  10  years,  since  1951,  in  and  out  of 
Federal  courts.  Prince  Edward  County  has 
been  under  continual  attack  by  the  NAACP 
in  its  efforts  to  force  integration  of  public 
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school    children,    not    only    In    Virginia    but 
everywhere. 

The  NAACP  attack  sUrted  with  a  strike 
by  colored  high  school  students  In  the 
county  on  April  23,  1951  A  strike  of  any 
kind  in  Prince  Edward  County  Is  news.  It 
Is  an  agricultural  county.  There  had  never 
been  a  strike  there  t>efore. 

On  the  day  of  the  strike  the  students  said 
they  wanted  a  new  school.  But  when  Oliver 
HUl  showed  \ip  the  facts  came  out.  The 
effect  of  the  strike  was  that  of  a  publicity 
stunt  openlni?  the  NAACP  drive  to  force 
integration  in  the  county's  public  schools. 

This  was  followed  in  short  order  by 
NAACP  move*  to  institute  suits  In  Federal 
courts  to  Integrate  schools  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  and  in  communities  In  three 
other  States  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. By  remarkable  coincidence,  all  of  these 
cases  got  to  the  Warren  Court  In  time  to  be 
considered  together. 

Then  came  May  17.  1954.  when  the  Warren 
Court  handec*  down  lU  original  decision  in 
these  cases.  The  decision  is  now  an  in- 
famous blot  on  our  history.  It  disregarded 
Judicial  precedent;  it  usurped  authority  of 
sovereign  States;  and.  in  effect,  it  amended 
the  Constitution  by  Judicial  flat 

The  Illegality  of  the  decision  was  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  it  reversed  the 
traditional  position  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  including  the  decision  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft.  Tnere  has  never  been  a  Federal 
law  requiring  Integration  of  public  schools. 
The  only  law  on  the  subject  ever  passed  by 
Congress  provided  for  segregation  in  public 
schools  of  the  Nation's  Capital  at  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A  year  later  on  May  31,  1955,  the  Warren 
Oourt  implemented  lU  decision.  Seven 
hours  after  this  1965  decision,  the  Prince 
Edward  Board  of  Supervisors  put  county 
public  school  funds  on  a  month-to-month 
basis,  and  7  days  later  citizens  of  the  county 
in  a  mass  meeting  endorsed  the  board's  ac- 
tion and  moved  for  a  system  of  private 
schools. 

As  the  situation  went  through  legal  ma- 
neuvers in  late  1955  and  early  1956,  the  peo- 
ple of  Prince  Edward  for  nearly  a  year  re- 
flected on  the  position  they  were  taking 
On  May  3.  1956,  they  presented  their  super- 
visors with  a  petition  signed  by  more  than 
4.000  citizens  affirming  their  determination 
to  educate  their  children  "In  some  other 
way  If  that  be  necessary  to  preserve  sepa- 
ration of  th«'  races  in  the  schools  of  this 
county" 

The  NAACP  pushed  the  Prince  Edward 
case  into  a  Fi?deral  district  court  again,  and 
then  on  through  the  Warren  Court  again, 
and  flnally  Judge  Sterllne  Hutcheson  was 
forced  to  rule.  In  August  1958.  setting  a 
tentative  daU-  for  Integration  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward schools  In  1965. 

The  NAACP  apjjealed  this  decision,  and 
again  in  May  1959  a  higher  Federal  court  or- 
dered Judge  Hutcheson  to  integrate  Prince 
Edward  schools  in  September  1959.  At  this 
f>oint  Prince  Edward  supervisors  refused  to 
levy  county  taxes  for  Integrated  public 
schools. 

Thus  the  NAACP  forced  Prince  Edward 
County  to  abandon  Its  support  of  public 
schools.  The  Prince  Edward  Educational 
Corp..  formed  In  1955  to  conduct  an  Inde- 
pendent school  system  if  and  when  that  were 
necessary  put  Into  effect  the  plans  It  had 
ready  for  use  under  these  conditions. 

White  people  almost  simultaneously  be- 
gan to  \irge  the  colored  people  of  the  county 
to  take  the  lead  in  providing  schools  for 
their  own  children,  and  offered  to  help;  but 
Oliver  Hill  told  the  Negroes  to  "get  busy  at 
the  polls:  throw  out  these  stupid  local  gov- 
ernment leaders." 

When  It  became  apparent  that  the  Ne- 
groes would  not  take  the  lead  in  behalf  of 
their  own  children,  the  whit*  people  of  the 
county    chartered    Southslde    Schools,    Inc.. 


with  a  certificate  of  incorporation  from  the 
State  corporation  commission  dated  Decem- 
ber 15,  1959. 

The  white  people  of  the  county  are  still 
ready  and  eager  to  help,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  NAACP,  which  precipitated 
the  problem  in  the  first  place,  is  still  keep- 
ing 1.700  Negro  children  in  Prince  Edward 
County  out  of  school. 


THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  OF 
GEORGE  NORRIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr, 
Aiken  1  made  a  remarkably  fine  speech 
at  the  Norris  Centennial  Conference 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel.  The  subject  of  the  speech 
was  "The  Unfinished  Work  of  George 
Norris." 

I  think  it  was  particularly  fitting  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken] 
should  make  the  speech,  because  for 
years  in  the  Senate  he  has  carried  out 
the  philosophy  of  constitutional  hberal- 
ism  which  characterized  the  many 
years  of  dedicated  public  service  of 
George  Norris  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yesterday  at  the  Norris  Centennial 
Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Unfinished    Wokk    or    George    Norris 
(By  Senator  George  D.   Aiken,  Norris  Cen- 
tenni.il  Conference,  Washington,  D.C.,  May 
16. 1961) 

Had  George  Norris  lived  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old,  his  work  would  not  have  been  com- 
pleted. His  aim  was  to  make  a  better  life 
for  people — to  Insure  Justice  for  rich  and 
poor  alike — to  secure  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  for  those  who  create  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 

George  Norris  did  not  start  this  work.  It 
began  In  the  dim  past  ages  beyond  which 
history  does  not  record.  It  existed  in  the 
Holy  Land  2,000  years  ago. 

It  came  to  America  with  the  Virginia  col- 
onists and  the  Pilgrims — it  wan  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  and  Antletam  and  Gettysbtirg. 
It  surged  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean — and  In  Its  course  It  encountered  dis- 
couragement— hardship  and  bloodshed — and 
in  Its  wake  It  left  with  each  new  era  at  least 
some  small  measure  of  progress. 

Although  George  Norris  championed  the 
cause  of  people  generally,  he  was  particularly 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  rural  people. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  his  concern  for 
the  farm  folks  was  deeply  imbedded  in  his 
character  during  the  formative  years  of  his 
life. 

Being  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  4  and 
having  lost  his  only  brother,  who  could  have 
become  the  family  mainstay,  during  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea,  one  can  easily  tinder- 
stand  why  young  George  bitterly  resented  the 
fact  that  his  mother  was  required  to  work 
incessantly.  Indoors  and  out,  to  raise  the 
part  of  her  large  family  that  lived  to  adult- 
hood. 

Impressions  fixed  in  ones  character  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  14  can  never  be 
erased,  and  the  hardship  years  which  Norris 
spent  on  his  mother's  Ohio  farm  undoubt- 
edly molded  into  his  character  determina- 
tion and  courage  as  well  as  some  cynicism 
and  bitterness. 


When  we  think  of  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  which  we  enjoy  today,  we  all  wish 
that  our  fathers  and  mothers  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  them  too.  But  we  know 
that  even  those  who  endured  hardship  that 
you  and  I  might  live  better,  would  give 
thanks  with  us  that  the  differences  between 
the  levels  of  our  society  are  being  narrowed 
from  decade  to  decade. 

It  was  the  depression  of  the  early  1930s 
that  triggered  the  greatest  works  of  George 
Norris    In    behalf    of    the    American    people. 

Agriculture  was  on  the  rocks,  the  utility 
companies  were  riding  high  politically  and 
bank  deposits,  representing  the  life  savings 
of  many  people  were  evaporating  before  the 
depositors'  eyes. 

When  farm  price  legislation  wa^  before  the 
Senate,  Senator  Norris  admitted  being 
stump>ed  as  other  men  have  been  since  that 
time. 

At  one  point  In  the  debate  on  farm  legis- 
lation, he  stated: 

"If  we  are  fair  in  our  hearts  we  must 
realize  no  man  knows  what  to  do. 

"We  are  like  drowning  men  grasping  at 
a  straw.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation  are 
not  going  to  be  peasants,  they  are  not  going 
to  be  bound  down  as  slaves." 

Soon  thereafter,  he  was  involved  in  two 
movements  which  have  done  more  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  rural  people  and 
to  give  hope  to  millions  of  farm  families 
than  anything  else  that  has  happened 
during  our  memory 

With  the  backing  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Arthur  Mor- 
gan he  plunged  vigorously  into  the  program 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

The  opposition  here  encountered  would 
have  seemed  insurmountable  for  one  of 
lesser  determination. 

He  was  even  accused  of  robbing  the  tax- 
payers, widows  and  orphans  of  this  country. 

Eventually,  his  efforts  prevailed  and  the 
success  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is 
now  one  of  the  economic  and  social  wonders 
of  the  world. 

Although  the  name  of  George  Norris  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  In  the  American  mind 
this  may  be  his  monument,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  REA  is  also  a  living 
memorial   to  the  great   Nebraska  statesman. 

In  the  battle  for  the  establishment  of  the 
REA.  Norris  threw  himself  into  the  fight 
without  restraint. 

Had  he  not  done  so.  this  great  agency 
would  have  been  delayed  and  possibly  have 
been  established  on  a  basis  less  favorable 
to  the  rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Norris  did 
not  win  every  point  in  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion battle  and  had  to  accept  modifications 
in  the  initial  program  In  order  to  get  this 
great  work  underway. 

The  battle  for  an  effective  REA  was  won 
in  the  conference  meetings  with  the  House, 
at  which  Senator  Norris  was  usually  the 
sole  representative   of  the   Senate. 

As  a  result  of  his  persistency  in  this  epic 
struggle,  over  98  percent  of  all  the  farms  lu 
the  United  States  are  now  using  central 
st^ation  electric  service. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  REA  victory, 
American  agriculture  has  become  the  envy 
of  the  world  and  our  most  potent  weapon  in 
defense  of  democratic  government. 

George  Norris  also  championed  the  cause 
of  the  workingman  and  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  TV  A 
and  the  REA  tower  above  his  other  accom- 
plishments as  a  legislator,  he  would  still 
command  an  Impressive  position  In  U.S. 
history  by  reason  of  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  and  the  lame  duck  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 
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It  must  be  noted  that  all  the  economic 
and  political  monuments  erected  to  his 
name  were  built  through  hi«  service  to 
people. 

To  this  day,  vested  economic  Interests  and 
unscrupulous  political  powers  detest  the 
name  ol  George  Norrls  and  this  fact  In  itself 
creates  another  monument  to  his  name. 

When  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a 
great  man.  It  is  not  enough  Just  to  sing  our 
praises  of  his  accomplishments  and  to  honor 
his  name. 

To  be  content  with  commemorative 
exercises  of  this  sort  would  scarcely  con- 
stitute a  tribute  worthy  of  the  name. 

George  Norris  carried  on  a  work  which 
he  did  not  begin  and  which  he  did  not 
finish. 

It  never  will  be  finished. 

The  degree  to  which  we  honor  his  name 
will  be  determined  by  the  manner  In  which 
we  carry  on  the  work  he  left  unfinished. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  today 
represents   a   great  regional   development. 

Its  area  has  seen  the  development  of 
navigation,  of  low-cost  power,  of  more  pros- 
perous farms  and  of  a  multi-milUon-dollar 
Industrial  region. 

It  has  converted  a  large  area  of  extreme 
poverty    into    one    of    relative    prosperity. 

Had  this  agency  not  bcf-n  established,  the 
farm  people  of  America  might  still  be  han- 
dicapped by  having  to  use  Inferior  fertlllzera. 

American  Industry  might  not  be  bene- 
fiting from  the  avaiUibllity  of  low-cost  In- 
dustrial power  which  had  its  Inception  In 
the  TVA  and  the  United  States  might  not 
have  yet  realized  the  full  value  of  harnessing 
the  atom  for  purposes  of  war  or  peace. 

The  TVA,  however,  operates  only  over  a 
small  section  of  our  covmtry. 

Other  areas  are  still  waiting  for  the  bene- 
fits which  have  already  accrued  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tennessee  drainaeie  area. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  million 
persons  a  year. 

The  development  of  our  natural  resources 
must  keep  ahead  of  the  increase  In  popula- 
tion. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  development  of 
other  areas  must  emulate  the  TVA  to  the 
letter.     That    would    be    innpossible. 

Not  all  areas  have  the  hydroelectric 
potential. 

Not  all  have  water  transportation  waiting 
to  be  developed. 

Not  all  have  the  moiin tains  and  forests 
and  recreational  potential  as  are  found  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

There  Is  no  part  of  our  Nation,  however, 
but  what  holds  the  possibility  of  greater 
development  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

On  January  20,  1943,  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  held  Its  first 
general  convention   In   St.  Louis. 

World  War  11  was  being  fought  at  that 
time  with   the   outcome  In  doubt. 

In  the  course  of  the  address  I  made  at 
that  convention  I  said: 

"Concentration  of  political  power,  con- 
centration of  natural  resources  and  concen- 
tration of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
has  paved  the  way  for  disaster  and  down- 
fall in  many  a  nation.  Concentration  of 
population  is  probably  the  most  fatal  con- 
centration of  all.  When  the  history  of  this 
tragic  era  in  which  we  live  is  written,  these 
facts  will  be  found  to  be  doubly  true.  The 
overpopulated  and  underfed  nations  under 
dictatorial  control  lend  themselves  to  the 
starting  of  conflagrations,  which  In  this  day 
soon  become  worldwide. 

"With  the  example  of  other  countries  be- 
fore txs,  we  Americans  are  challenged  with 
the  task  of  beating  back  the  same  evil- 
fraught  conditions  which  have  brought  dis- 
aster and  misery  to  people  of  all  races  and 
colors  since  the  world  began. 

"Decade  after  decade  has  seen  the  popula- 
tion of  America  concentrating  In  great  cities. 


The  percentage  of  our  rural  population  has 
declined  until  today  it  comprises  only  about 
22  percent  of  the  whole.  We  have  seen  In- 
dustries expand  until  their  employees  In 
a  single  locality  are  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand.  We  have  seen  titles  to  the 
great  natural  resources  of  our  Nation  so 
manipulated  by  corporate  organizations  and 
cartels  that  today  the  transportation,  the 
power,  the  products  of  our  mines,  the  com- 
merce of  our  seas  and  the  financial  policies 
of  our  Nation  are  ultimately  controlled  by 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  people. 

"We  see  this  right  before  us.  Even  those 
who  are  themselves  in  control  see  It.  Many 
of  them  recognize  such  a  condition  as  lead- 
ing only  to  ultimate  disaster  and  would 
themselves  correct  it  If  they  could.  We  are 
cnallenged  with  the  problem  of  working  out 
a  better  system  and  putting  It  Into  op>era- 
tlon.  To  meet  this  challenge  will  require 
all  of  our  resoxircefulness  and  courage." 

Since  the  time  I  made  this  statement,  our 
rxiral  population  has  still  further  declined 
and  I  am  even  more  concerned  over  the 
trend  of  population  and  Innastry  today  than 
I  was  in  1943. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  this  con- 
tinuing trend  towau"d  the  concentration  of 
people,  Indtistry.  and  political  power  in  a 
relatively  few  great  Industrial  and  urban 
areas  must  be  stemmed  IX  we  are  to  maintain 
maximum  economic,  social,  and  security 
levels  In  this  country. 

I  believe  In  the  rural  areas  of  America. 

They  are  the  source  of  our  food  and  fiber — 
our  raw  materials  used  in  industry  and  to  a 
large  extent  of  our  technical  ingenuity  and 
managerial  ability  so  necessary  to  our  great 
commercial    and    industrial    enterprises. 

These  rural  areas  must  not  only  be  kept 
virile  and  productive  but  must  become  satis- 
factorily available  for  a  diffusion  of  ova  In- 
dustries and  our  population. 

George  Norrls  knew  this  to  be  a  fact, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  exerted  such 
prodigious  efforts  to  Inaugurate  the  TVA  and 
the  REA. 

If  he  were  living  today,  I  know  he  would 
be  working  heroically  to  keep  the  rural  areas 
of  our  Nation  strong. 

It  now  falls  to  our  lot  to  continue  the 
work  which  he  so  valiantly  carried  on. 

Great  areas  of  the  country  are  still  await- 
ing the  full  development  of  their  land  and 
water  resources. 

Great  areas  will  be  available  for  increased 
productivity  of  the  land,  and  for  Industrial 
and  home  development  when  this  is  done. 

But  It  Is  not  alone  the  addition  of  minerals 
to  the  soil  or  the  Impounding  of  waters 
which  they  need. 

It  Is  better  roads — better  schools — better 
health  facilities  and  equal  opportunity  un- 
der national  programs  that  they  must  have. 

There  Is  a  fascination  about  the  word 
"frontier." 

I  want  my  frontier  to  have  a  background 
of  mountains  and  forests,  lakes  and  rivers, 
of  farms  and  villages — of  churches  and  mod- 
em schoolhouses,  of  electrically  equipped 
and  lighted  homes,  of  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  a  healthy  environment. 

And  I  would  hold  to  its  proper  perspective 
the  frontier  which  has  for  its  horizon  the 
Jagged  outline  of  city  skyscrapers  beneath 
which  millions  of  people  worry  about  rent 
and  water  and  unemployment  and  A  bombs. 

I  said  the  background  of  my  frontier 
would  Include  electrically  equipped  and 
lighted  homes. 

The  work  of  men  like  George  Norrls  and 
S.\M  RATBtTRN  sjid  Others  has  made  this  part 
of  the  background  possible. 

The  work  they  started,  however,  is  not  and 
po8.sibly  never  will  be  fully  completed. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  rural  electrification 
proeram.  we  have  practically  achieved  ova 
objective  so  far  as  area  coverage  is  concerned. 

Nearly  every  community  in  the  country 
now  has  central  station  service  available. 


We  will  continue  to  work  until  complete 
area  coverage  Is  obtained.  We  cannot  rest 
on  past  accomplishments. 

The  goal  of  low-coet  electric  power  should 
now  be  sought  vigorously. 

We  also  have  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  energy  to  the  new 
homes  and  the  new  Industries  which  are 
being  established  in  the  areas  where  de- 
velopment has  been  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
tension of  rural  electric  lines. 

The  electric  Industry  and  particularly  the 
rural  electric  segment  of  the  industry  Is  on 
the  threshold  of  a  period  of  rapidly  Increas- 
ing demands. 

During  the  25  years  of  rxiral  electrification 
the  demand  for  power  on  the  farms  has 
been  do\ibllng  about  every  5  years. 

Meeting  the  need  of  the  rapidly  Increasing 
demand  on  the  farms  and  the  supply  needs 
for  rural  Industry  and  rural  residences  pre- 
sents a  most  formidable  challenge. 

Where  will  this  power  come  from? 

It  Is  estimated  that  during  the  next  10 
years  the  demand  for  all  power  will  Increase 
1  trillion  kllowatt-hours,  necessitating  an 
increase  In  installed  generating  capacity 
from  180  million  kilowatts  to  337  million 
kilowatts. 

To  meet  this  staggering  increase  In  de- 
mand will  require  all  the  resources  of  pub- 
lic, cooperative,  and  corporate  power  Inter- 
ests combined. 

It  will  necessitate  the  construction  of  pen- 
erating  plants  of  a  size  still  on  the  drawing 
boards,  plants  of  from  300,000  to  a  million 
kilowatts  capacity. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  demand  will  be 
met. 

More  efnclent  plants  using  foastl  fuels  will 
be  con.structed,  eneno'  developed  from  nu- 
clear plants  will  become  practicable  and 
conapetltlve.  and  remaining  sources  of  hydro- 
power  will  be  harnessed. 

Power  pooling,  already  well  underway  will 
l>e  extended  toward  its  ultimate  goal  of  a 
national  system. 

The  trend  toward  a  nationwide  power  grid 
Is  here. 

It  cannot  be  stopped  and  probably  should 
not  be  stopped. 

The  question  confronting  you  and  me  and 
all  Americans  is  whether  this  trend  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  developed  Into  a  gigantic 
power  monopoly  or  whether  It  shall  be  so 
guided  as  to  constitute  a  great  benefit  to 
all  our  people  In  all  areas. 

Glfford  Plnchot.  the  great  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  his  msMage  to  the  State 
legislature  on  this  same  subject  of  power 
monopoly  36  years  ago  stated: 

"If  uncontrolled.  It  will  be  a  plague  with- 
out previous  example.  If  effectively  con- 
trolled in  the  public  Interest  It  can  be  made 
uncomparably  the  greatest  material  blessing 
In  human  history." 

The  necessity  for  adequately  controlling 
and  directing  the  great  power  systems  of 
the  United  States  Is  even  more  Imperative 
today  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Governor 
Plnchot. 

Since  20  percent  of  the  new  energy  which 
we  must  develop  during  the  next  decade  will 
be  used  on  farms  and  rural  areas.  It  is  our 
Job  In  carrying  on  the  unfinished  work  of 
George  Norris  to  see  that  our  rural  people 
are  not  only  furnished  with  adequate  en- 
ergy supplies  at  reasonable  prices  but  that 
they  have  full  access  to  power  sources,  old 
and  new.  on  terms  equal  to  those  given  the 
most  favored  corporate  Interests. 

It  would  be  entirely  feasible  to  set  up 
regional  wholesale  power  supply  organiza- 
tions with  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State, 
local,  public,  and  cooperative,  as  well  as  cor- 
porate private  power  systems. 

These  organizations  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  expanding  re- 
quirements of  all  systemi  selling  electricity 
to  ultimate  consumers. 
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Congress  should  carefully  study  this  whole 
situation  and  take  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  development  along  these 
lines. 

There  is  a  Job  to  do  today  equal  in  im- 
portance to  that  which  confronted  George 
Norris  in  those  days  when  he  was  battling 
to  make  the  Muscle  Shoals  power  project 
the  basis  for  a  TVA  which  would  afford  more 
than  a  hundred  municipal  and  cooperative 
systems  access  to  modern  power  supply. 

The  greatest  honor  which  we  can  pay  to 
him  and  the  one  which  I  know  he  would 
appreciate  most,  will  be  to  resolve  that  we 
will  carry  on  bis  unfinished  work  so  that 
there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the  strength 
and  character  of  rural  America. 


GEORGE  W.  NORRIS  NATIONAL 
CENTENNIAL  CONFERENCE  DINNER 
Mr.  KEFA'JVER.  Madam  President, 
during  the  piist  2  days.  May  16  and  17, 
there  has  been  a  very  important  meeting 
in  Washingtcn,  D.C.,  of  the  George  W. 
Norris  National  Centennial  Conference, 
attended  by  followers  and  believers  in 
the  principles  of  the  late  Senator  George 
Norris  and  people  interested  in  con- 
servation from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Madam  President,  on  the  evening  of 
May  16  Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  special 
counsel  to  the  President,  a  native  of 
Nebraska,  ddivered  a  very  splendid  ad- 
dress at  the  banquet  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  life,  the  achievements 
and  the  courage  of  Senator  Norrls.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE  Madam  President,  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  address  in  front  of 
me.  and  I  was  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
f  i-om  Tennessee  in  requesting  unai\imous 
consent  that  the  address  by  Mr.  Soren- 
sen on  May  16  at  the  George  W.  Norris 
National  Centennial  Conference  dinner 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Sorensen  speech  last  night  was 
one  of  the  most  moving  and  inspira- 
tional speeches  I  have  heard  in  a  long, 
long  time  in  this  city.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Sorensen  this  afternoon 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  bril- 
liance of  his  speech.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  read  it,  because 
it  is  a  ver>'  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  in  the  entire  histoi-y  of 
this  Republic — George  Norris. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Oregon,  who  in  many  re- 
spects reminds  me  of  the  great  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  the  late  Senator  Norris. 
I  hope  the  Record  will  show  that  we  have 
jointly  asked  that  this  address  by  Mr. 
Sorensen  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Theodore  C  Sorensen.  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President,  at  the  George 
W.  Norris  National  Centennial  Confer- 
ence Dinner.  Tttlsdat  Evening,  Mat  16, 
1961,  Washington,  DC. 
I  speak  tonight  in  the  hope  that  my  words 
might  help  to  do  honor  to  three  extraordi- 
nary men — 


George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  a  man  of  peace 
who  Ironically  shares  this  centennial  year 
with  the  war  that  taught  him  to  hate  war; 
My  father,  C.  A.  Sorensen,  a  Norris  dis- 
ciple and  servant,  who  Instilled  In  his 
children  the  Norris  discipline  ol  service;  and 
Our  President,  John  Kennedy,  In  whose 
stead  I  speak  tonight  in  the  deep-seated  be- 
lief that  he  above  all  embodies  in  American 
public  life  today  the  courage  of  Nebraska's 
Norris. 

Yet  it  is  Norris  alone  for  whom  we  gather; 
It  is  Norrls  of  whom  I  must  speak.  But 
in  what  fashion?  I  cannot  speak  on  the 
good  fights  he  fought  and  the  issues  he 
raised — for  others  can  do  that  lietter  than  I. 
I  cannot  speak  of  George  Norris  in  terms 
of  party  politics — for  he  cared  little  for 
parties  and  less  for  politics.  Nor  can  I 
speak  of  him  from  personal  experience — for 
in  his  days  of  glory  I  was  too  young  to  talk 
with  him,  and  In  his  later  years  he  was  too 
old  to  talk  with  me.  My  knowledge  and  ad- 
miration of  the  Norris  tradition  are  those 
which  a  father  bequeaths  to  a  son.  I  have 
no  worthier  legacy;  and  I  share  it  with  you 
gladly. 

Yet  the  contrasts  of  the  Norrls  life  do  not 
fit  the  neat  patterns  of  a  testimonial  ad- 
dress. He  was  the  Senator  from  Nebraska — 
but  he  belonged  to  the  Nation.  He  was, 
through  most  of  his  life,  a  Republican — 
but  his  statesmanship  knew  no  party.  He 
was  a  gentle,  kindly  soul  but  he  showed 
his  enemies  no  mercy.  He  w;is  devoted  to 
serving  the  people — but  his  will,  not  theirs, 
cast  his  every  vote.  He  became  famous  for 
the  battles  he  lost — but  he  lived  to  see  al- 
most his  every  cause  prevail. 

He  was  a  politician  without  guile  or  ambi- 
tion— an  elder  statesman  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  youth — a  widely  hailed  hero  who 
most  often  walked  alone.  He  was  both 
praised  and  condemned,  both  sought  after 
and  shunned.  He  was  capable  of  soft  words 
and  of  righteous  wrath — of  sincere  humility 
and  of  stubborn  conviction.  His  dress  and 
speech  were  of  the  old  frontier — but  his 
ideals  ere  found  on  the  new. 

Tonight  we  look  back  for  a  century  or  a 
generation.  But  George  Norris  always  looked 
ahead  to  another  generation,  or  even  an- 
other century.  His  toughest  battles,  he  once 
wrote  to  a  wise  Nebraska  editor,  were  fought 
so  that  "sometime  in  the  future  honest,  pa- 
triotic citizens  would  be  able  to  see  the 
light."  His  greatest  efforts,  he  later  re- 
marked, were  pledged  to  causes  which  did 
not  succeed  until  decades  had  passed.  And 
his  favorite  phrase,  recurring  throughout 
his  talks,  was  his  reference — and  his  dedi- 
cation— to  "generations  yet  unborn." 

Is  this  not  the  greatest  lesson  which 
George  Norrls  has  handed  down  to  those  of 
us  who  gather  here  tonight?  Are  we  not 
most  In  need  of  his  patience,  his  endurance, 
his  foresight,  his  steadfast  determination,  if 
we  are  to  serve  and  save  generations  yet 
unborn?  George  Norris  was  never  dlscoxir- 
aged  by  setbacks.  He  was  never  diverted 
by  side  issues.  He  was  never  deterred  by 
the  hasty  Judgments  or  the  popular  whims 
of  his  colleagues  or  his  constituents.  "I 
stand  on  the  doctrine,"  he  told  a  Wayne, 
Nebr.,  audience  on  the  night  of  October  28. 
1930,  with  my  father  campaigning  at  his 
side,  "I  stand  on  the  doctrine  that  in  every 
official  act  a  Senator  performs,  in  every  vote 
that  he  casts,  he  should  be  guided  solely  and 
exclusively  by  his  conscientious  convictions 
as  to  what   Is  right." 

Can  more  be  asked  of  any  man?  Can  we 
ask  less  today?  We  are  caught  up  In  a  cease- 
less struggle  with  a  relentless  opponent.  It 
is  not  simply  a  contest  with  one  man  or  one 
nation  or  one  system,  but  a  contest  for  the 
survival  of  liberty  Itself.  The  outcome  may 
never  be  clear  to  us — but  it  will  be  very 
clear  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Are  we  up  to  such  a  test?  Can  we  be 
"a  nation  of   Norrlses"?     We   dare   not   be 


swayed,  just  as  George  Norris  was  never 
swayed,  by  those  with  either  faint  hearts 
or  trigger  fingers — by  private  interests  or 
public  polls — by  fringe  groups  or  frills,  by 
daydreams  or  nightmares.  We  cannot  rest 
on  a  single  gain — or  retreat  from  a  single  set- 
back. And  if  we  seek  a  course  of  decision 
and  action,  then  we  must  bear  In  mind  that 
such  a  course  Is  not  possible  without  risk, 
and  cost,  and  hardship. 

Some  say:  what  can  I  do?  Others  ask: 
where  is  the  sacrifice?  And  I  am  reminded 
that  there  were  In  ancient  times  those  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  had  cause  to  explain 
that  the  commands  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  were  not  far  off  in  the  future,  or 
across  the  sea,  but  "very  near  unto  thee. 
In  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou 
mayst  do  It."  Today,  the  challenges  and 
sacrifices  of  the  New  Frontier  are  not  far 
off  In  the  future,  neither  are  they  across  the 
sea  in  Luang  Prabang  or  Matadl  or  the 
Escambray  Mountains.  They  are  here,  in 
the  demands  newly  made  of  us  all.  In  the 
programs  offered  every  day,  many,  diverse, 
controversial,  but  all  pointing  to  one  cen- 
tral objective,  the  creation  of  an  America  so 
fit.  so  lean,  so  powerful  and  so  respected 
that  it  can  fulfill  its  founders'  dream  to 
bring  peace  through  "illumination  and 
emancipation  to  mankind  all  over  the 
earth." 

Who  can  say  he  knows  not  how  to  help? 
The  taxpmyer  asked  to  support  aid  to  those 
poorer  nations  on  whose  progress  we  de- 
pend? The  housewife  asked  to  pay  higher 
p>ostage  rates  to  help  close  the  deficit?  The 
college  student  asked  to  serve,  without  pay 
or  comfort,  in  a  Peace  Corps  for  less-de- 
veloped nations?  The  motorist  asked  to 
pay  higher  taxes  for  the  highways  he  en- 
Joys?  The  scientist  or  executive  who  Is 
asked  to  accept  government  ser%'lce,  with  its 
lower  pay  and  fewer  privileges?  The  farmer 
who  is  asked  to  help  cut  the  surpluses  we 
waste?  The  union  which  Is  asked  to  co- 
operate in  preventing  work  stoppages  at  a 
missile  base?  The  businessman  who  is 
asked  to  pay  a  higher  payroll  tax  for  broad- 
ened social  insurance,  or  a  decent  wage  to 
his  employees?  The  editor  who  is  asked  to 
exercise  more  self-restraint  in  publishing 
secret  intelligence?  The  totirist  or  service 
wife  who  is  asked  to  cut  down  on  purchases 
abroad?  The  school  board  which  is  asked  to 
end  its  discriminatory  practices?  I  ask  you — 
can  any  of  these  say  in  trvith  that  no  sacri- 
fice is  too  much  but  no  j^acrlflce  has  been 
asked? 

Some  sacrifices — such  at;  the  cost  of  bet- 
ter schools  and  better  teachers — sJIect  us  all. 
Others — such  as  the  closing  of  surplus  mili- 
tary bases — affect  individual  communities. 
Still  others — such  as  cutting  down  expense- 
account  cruises  and  night-clubbing— affect 
only  a  few  citizens  but  the  loudest  lobbies. 

George  Norris  loved  to  t;ike  on  the  lobbies 
and  the  trusts  and  the  special  Interests;  and 
he  would  love  to  be  In  Washington  now  to 
hear  the  wounded  cries  of  the  bUlboard  lobby 
and  the  defense  contractors  and  the  truckers 
and  the  yacht  brokers  and  the  AMA,  the  NAM 
and  even  the  ADA.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
sound  partisan.  For  in  foreign  affairs,  the 
sacrifices  are  the  greatest  of  all.  The  very 
risks  we  take — the  losses  which  come  with 
the  victories — the  abuse  that  accompanies 
the  praise — all  this  the  citizen  Is  asked  to 
accept  and  support,  not  for  his  party  but 
for  his  country.  And  he  will  soon  be  asked 
for  more. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  much  of  this 
has  little  to  do  with  survival — that  It  ad- 
vances the  welfare  state  but  does  not  help 
the  state  to  fare  well.  B\it  In  the  long  run 
only  a  growing  America  can  be  a  strong 
America.  Only  healthy,  well-educated 
Americans  can  be  strong  Americans.  If  we 
do  not  use  our  talents  and  our  plant  to 
capacity — if  we  do  not  show  the  world  that 
oiir  way,  freedom's  way,  knows  no  match  and 
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no  master,  then  no  amount  of  armies  and 
no  amount  of  atoms  can  save  the  slow 
erosion  of  oiir  security. 

All  this.  I  know,  takes  time.  Excellence 
In  education,  equality  In  race  relations, 
superiority  In  space,  invulnerability  In 
arms — all  take  time  to  achieve  and  more 
time  to  take  effect.  But  the  Norrls-La  Guar- 
dia  Act  took  8  years,  the  Lame  Duck  Amend- 
ment took   10  years,  and   the  TVA  took  12. 

For  George  Norrls  never  wearied.  If  saints 
are  moved  by  a  voice  or  a  vision,  then  George 
Norrls  was  a  saint,  moved  by  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  the  vision  of  his  Nation's 
future.  "I  do  not  claim."  he  once  said, 
"that  I  am  doing  the  right  thing.  I  only 
claim  I  am  doing  what  to  me  seems  to  be 
right."  And  so  he  always  saw  the  longer 
view  and  the  larger  picture:  and  so  must 
we.  He  would  remind  us  tonight  that  the 
tributaries  are  often  more  tempting  than 
the  main  channel — that  the  quick  restilt  Is 
often  more  dramatic  than  the  long  haul — 
and  that  there  Ls  not  a  step  to  be  taken  that 
will  not  arouse  doubts  or  fears  In  the  hearts 
of   some. 

But  If  we  can  only  move  ahead — not  slowly 
but  deliberately,  not  alone  but  with  allies,  not 
from  fear  but  with  hope — then  can  we  fulfill 
the  Norrls  dream  and  complete  the  Norrls 
legacy.  And  we  shall  do  it,  not  for  him  alone, 
not  for  ourselves,  but  for  "generations  yet 
unborn." 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  role. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  address  my  views  to  those  who,  gen- 
erally speaking,  favor  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation, whatever  may  be  their  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  the  internal  context 
of  the  bill  in  terms  of  allocations  and 
other  features. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  one  very  fundamental  reason, 
which  is  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  it  is  conceivable  that  a  State 
or  a  school  district — more  likely  a  school 
district — which  is  in  contempt  of  court 
or  in  the  prospect  of  being  in  contempt 
of  a  court  which  has  made  a  desegrega- 
tion decree  in  regard  to  the  public 
schools,  would  nonetheless  be  entitled  to 
Federal  aid. 

This  elementary  question,  it  seems  to 
me.  should  settle  whatever  one  may  think 
about  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  de- 
segreeration  of  the  public  schools.  It  is 
the  elementary  point  that  conceivably, 
if  we  agreed  to  the  amendment,  we 
would  be  lending  ourselves  to  aiding  and 
abetting  a  contempt  of  a  court  order. 
After  we  adopted,  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960.  most  stringent  provisions 
with  respect  to  obedience  to  all  court 
orders,  it  would  seem  an  exercise  of  the 


most  overt  kind  in  self-frustration  and 
In  turning  our  backs  upon  our  own  con- 
sidered action,  should  we  now  adopt  the 
amendment  allowing  such  a  ^iituation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  point  alone 
would  be  enough  to  end  any  serious  con- 
sideration by  those  who  generally  sup- 
port the  amendment.    I  do  not  address 
myself  to  those  who  are  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  though  knowing  Senators  as 
I  do,  I  feel  that  even  they,  notwithstand- 
ing their  opposition,  would  not  wish  to 
do  anything  to  the  bill.    The  fact  is.  as 
everyone  knows,  that  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  such  as  the  one  before  the 
Senate  would  very  likely  mean  the  end 
of  the  bill.     I  do  not  believe  that  even 
those  who  oppose  the  bill  would  wish  to 
extend  their  opposition  to  the  point  of 
trying  to  kill  it  by  the  adoption,  or  by 
lending   themselves  to  the  adoption  of 
this  kind  of  amendment.    That  is  my 
first  point,  which  is  minimal,  and  that 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  defeat  an  amend- 
ment that  is  based  upon  this  funda- 
mental question  of  law  in  terms  of  the 
policy  as  we  have  declared  it  ourselves. 
The  second  point  is  this:  It  has  been 
pretty  much  implied  and   accepted  by 
all  who  support  the  bill,  that,  if  possible, 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  exclude  from 
consideration  the  whole  question  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decree  on  the  desegregation  of  public 
schools.    This  idea,  to  which  I  have  my- 
self been  a  party,  is  just  as  broad  as  it  Is 
long.    If  it  is  our  purpose — because  we 
have  had  previous  experience  which  in- 
dicates that  it  is  desirable  in  terms  of 
the  passage  of  some  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill — to  exclude  from  the  bill  it- 
self measures  which  will  deal  with  this 
fundamental  question  of  desegregation 
of  public  schools,  then  it  is  equally  valid 
and  clearly  proper  that  we  exclude  the 
aflBrmative.  which  seeks  to  compel  money 
to  go  to  school  districts,  whatever  may 
be  their  practices  and  however  they  may 
be   In   defiance,   of  a  court  order  in  a 
school  desegregation  case.     So  I  tliink 
that  reason  is  an  added  one  as  to  why 
the  amendment  should  be  rejected,  be- 
cause it  would  violate  what  is  almost — 
and  I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thtjrmond]  who  Is 
handling  the  bill  in  the  Chamber — the 
accepted  desire  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  to  exclude  from  its  consideration  the 
question  of  public  school  desegregation, 
leaving  that  question  to  separate  law. 
executive  action,  and  the  other  means 
which  are  open  to  all  of  us  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Senate. 

Finally,  if  we  should  agree  to  the 
amendment,  such  action  would  certainly 
be  most  discouraging  to  all  who  wish 
to  see  the  wise  and  historic  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  obeyed.  Such  action 
would  only  be  a  license  or  permission  for 
the  forces  which  are  slowing  down  any 
compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cree to  slow  down  compliance  even 
further  by  indicating  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  is  that  it  does  not  feel  very 
strongly  about  compliance  with  the  law. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bill  would  enable 
us  to  support  school  systems  whatever 
may  be  their  position  on  the  school  de- 
segregation issue. 

We  should  be  enlightened  by  a  very 
interesting  news  story  which  appeared 


in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  entitled  "The  Picture  After  7 
Years  of  School  Desegregation."  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures, as  are  many  other  Senators.  I 
refer  to  the  facts  and  figures  only  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  so  current  and 
right  up  to  date  today.  The  reporter 
states  that  the  whole  effort  to  bring 
about  desegregation  of  public  schools  is 
indeed  a  very  lean  one.  The  saying  is. 
"Seven  lean  years."  Of  course,  that 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
only  6.3  percent  of  the  Negro  pupil  total 
in  the  whole  17-State  area  which  was 
biracial  and  segregrated  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  are  now  attending 
desegregated  classes,  and  that  In  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  from  which 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  comes, 
Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  there 
are  no  public  school  children  desegre- 
gated at  all. 

Indeed,  it  may  interest  Senators  to 
know  that  the  only  two  States  in  the 
Union  that  have  not  admitted  a  Negro 
to  a  white  State-supported  higher  educa- 
tional institution  are  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi.  Even  most  Southern 
States  have  admitted  Negroes  to  former- 
ly all-white  colleges,  though  by  require- 
ment of  the  courts  in  some  instances, 
where  the  institution  is  State  supported. 
It  seems  to  me  with  that  kind  of  dis- 
couraging picture — discouraging  enough 
in  and  of  itself  in  terms  of  our  domestic 
policy — and  with  the  danger  of  aiding 
and  abetting  contempts  against  our 
courts  in  terms  of  their  court  orders,  we 
should  consider  another  point.  There 
are  the  overriding  considerations  of 
where  we  stand  in  the  world  on  the  whole 
issue. 

There  is  the  lag  and  the  slowdown,  the 
dreadful  and  disgraceful  disorders,  the 
long  roster  of  unhapplnes.s — and  I  use 
the  word  "unhappiness"  advisedly — for 
our  country  and  for  the  South,  whether 
it  Is  in  Jacksonville.  Atlanta,  Clinton. 
Tennessee.  Little  Rock,  or  Allison,  Ala- 
bama, as  it  was  the  other  day,  or  in 
Birmingham.  It  would  affect  not  only 
that  one  State  and  the  people  of  that 
State,  but  also  the  entire  Nation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
whose  skins  are  yellow,  black,  or  brown. 
Most  Senators  travel  a  great  deal.  I 
hazard  the  guess  that  our  Nation  would 
be  affected  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  who 
even  to  this  day  do  not  understand  how 
we  can  endure  any  such  disgrace  In  terms 
of  our  national  standing  and  our  na- 
tional determination  as  expressed  in  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as 
a  step  backward  in  the  whole  procession 
of  civil  rights  legislation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  definitely.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
introducing  such  a  phrase.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  step  backward.  It  would 
be  a  march  backward.  It  would  en- 
courage those  who  want  to  march  back- 
ward faster. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  seems  to  me  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  positively 
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to  validate  the  practice  of  segregation 
within  the  public  schools.  Would  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  amendment  could 
be  so  interpreted? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment,  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  be  giving,  as  it  were,  a  bonus 
to  those  who.  notwithstanding  the  na- 
tional policy,  the  national  constitution, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  nonetheless  held  out  against  pub- 
lic school  desegregation  and  especially, 
as  I  point  out  to  my  colleague,  in  terms 
of  the  orders  of  the  courts.  It  would 
tolerate  under  the  amendment,  els  I  read 
It.  a  grant  of  money  fiowing  to  school 
districts  which  are  in  open  defiance  of 
the  order  of  court.  We  ourselves  have 
set  the  utmost  penalties  in  the  most 
considered  way  when  we  passed  a  bill 
in  1960  making  the  defying  of  orders  of 
the  court  a  crime,  whether  such  order 
is  a  desegregation  order  or  any  other 
order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  stated  the  point  very  well 
when  he  said  it  would  be  a  backward 
step.     It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit an  observation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  would  be  a  Powell 
amendment  in  reverse. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again  the  Senator  is 
very  helpful,  because  I  think  what  the 
Senator  has  just  said,  goes  to  the  second 
point,  that  I  tried  to  make.  That  is,  it 
was  pretty  much  accepted  that  we  would 
not  bring  this  Issue  into  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  it  would  get  finally,  at  long  last. 
beyond  this  issue. 

I  do  not  consider  the  issue  extraneous. 
I  wish  to  emphasize.  I  think  it  is  most 
pertinent.  But  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse),  who  is  han- 
dling the  bill,  and  other  Senators  who 
have  asked  us  to  exercise  self -discipline 
as  conducive  to  the  best  way  to  get  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education — and  I  have  linked 
myself  to  that  effort  advisedly— I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  effort  shattered  by 
the  other  side  any  more  than  I  wish  to 
see  it  shattered  from  the  side  of  those 
who  fp.vor  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  We  all  know  the  legal 
ability  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Is  it  the  Senators  opinion  that  If  the 
bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form  without 
amendment,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  withhold 
aid  from  States  regardless  of  the  situa- 
tion in  "such  States  regarding  segrega- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  my  belief  that 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  withhold.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  bill  carries  that 
kind  of  mandate.  The  bill  carries  au- 
thority. I  believe  that  authority  may 
therefore  be  exercised  by  the  Executive, 
consonant  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

For  myself,  I  have  crossed  the  bridge, 
let  us  say,  of  the  willingness  to  depend 
in  this  particular  case,  in  respect  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  schools,  upon  that  Executive 
authority— using  the  word  "authority"  in 


its  advised  sense — which  the  Executive 
may  or  may  not  exercise. 

Congress  is  giving  the  Executive  a 
clear  mandate.  I  believe  that  to  be  en- 
tirely proper.  It  is  a  mandate  which  the 
Executive,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, will  not  defy  and  will  not  violate, 
except  if  there  were  a  supervening 
reason. 

I  do  not  introduce  the  school  desegre- 
gation question  into  this  argument,  even 
by  my  present  assertion  of  legislative 
history.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment,  as  a  lawyer,  the  bill  does  not 
make  the  President  of  the  United  States 
distribute  the  money  to  every  school  dis- 
trict without  regard  to  any  law  or  funda- 
mental Executive  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  does  not  strip  him  of  the  basic 
concept  of  the  use  of  the  word  "authori- 
zation." I  do  not  wish  to  specialize  it  by 
applying  It  to  a  situation  or  court  decree 
or  school  district.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  in  the  legislative  history — and  the 
Senator  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  is 
on  the  floor— that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  is  in  derogation  of  the  funda- 
mental authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.    I  stand  on  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
fully  appreciates  the  significance  of  what 
he  has  just  said.  I  did  not  raise  this 
point  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
pending  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  though  I  do  not  favor  the  bill, 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. However,  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  knows  this 
legislation  from  A  to  Z,  has  said  is  that 
there  Is  in  the  pending  measure  an  ele- 
ment of  Federal  control  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral aid.  In  spite  of  the  section  in  the 
bill  which  disclaims  Federal  control,  he 
has  put  every  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  if  we  vote  for  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  we  are  voting  for  Federal 
control;  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  standards  and  exercise  a  cer- 
tain tunount  of  coercion  against  the 
States. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not allow  that  statement  to  stand  as  an 
interpretation  of  my  views,  because  it  Is 
not  correct.  Where  I  differ  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  my  astute  friend, 
is  that  the  control  to  which  he  refers  is 
control  over  education.  I  do  not  see  any 
implication  in  anything  that  I  have  said 
with  respect  to  control  over  education. 
I  specifically  state — and  again  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
handling  the  bill  is  on  the  fioor— that 
control  over  education  is  specifically  re- 
nounced by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  funda- 
mental authority  of  the  President  to  en- 
force all  the  laws.  Tlie  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  talking  about  the 
President  running  coimter  to  a  specific 
provision  in  the  bill.  The  bill  says  that 
the  President  shall  not  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  education.  WTiat  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  arguing  would 


be  a  proper  argument  if  the  Thurmond 
amendment  were  adopted.  Wliat  be 
says  would  be  right  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted.  If  the  amendment  is  re- 
jected. I  am  right  in  wliat  I  have  said. 
The  President  retains  .supervening  re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  all  the  laws.  The 
words  in  the  bill  specifically  deprive  him 
of  control  over  education. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  be- 
labor the  point.  However,  In  spite  of 
the  rather  complicated  statement  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made,  and 
the  fine  distinction  he  has  drawn,  if 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  opera- 
tion and  conduct  of  public  education  by 
a  State  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which 
justifies  the  President  in  withholding  or 
causing  to  be  withheld  aid  imder  the 
bill,  then,  there  is  in  the  bill  an  element 
of  Federal  control,  and  not  just  control 
but  Federal  control  over  education.  I 
do  not  see  how  my  friend  from  New 
York,  able  and  adroit  though  he  is,  can 
possibly  escape  that  inference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  reply  to  Uie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  beheve 
my  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  amendment  himself,  fac- 
ing the  very  problem  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  refers,  has 
attached  his  amendment  on  page  2,  line 
20,  to  section  103  of  the  bill,  the  precise 
section  which  strips  the  President  of  any 
such  discretion.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  realized  the  problems  he  was 
up  agaiiist.  Here  is  a  specific  direction 
to  the  President  which  tells  the  Presi- 
dent : 

Sec.  103.  In  the  administration  c/  this 
title,  no  department,  agency,  ofi&cer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  policy  determination,  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, program  of  Instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
school  system. 

That  is  the  direction  which  is  given 
the  President.  Now  we  are  talking  about 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enforce 
all  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  possible,  for  example — and  I  now 
state  a  ridiculous  example — that  a  school 
may  be  used  as  a  blind  for  moonshine 
operations.  I  am  sure  no  one  would 
say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  bill,  must  give  aid  to 
that  school,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
overtly  violating  the  most  basic  law  of 
the  United  States.  Would  anyone  say 
that  aid  must  be  given  under  those  cir- 
cumstances?    Of  course  not. 

Nonetheless,  the  mandate  is  clear  when 
it  comes  to  the  specifics  of  education. 
In  that  respect  the  President  must  not 
exercise  any  control  or  direction.  The 
proponent  of  the  amendment,  recogniz- 
ing that  this  is  the  section  which  he 
must  qualify  if  he  would  carry  his  point, 
attached  his  amendment  to  that  sec- 
tion. That  clearly  shows  the  purport  of 
the  section,  the  effect  of  the  amendment, 
and  why  I  oppose  it.  and  why  I  cannot 
go  along  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  his  view. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  in  the  basic 
views    expressed    by    the    distinguished 
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Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Unlike 
my  distinguished  friend  from  New  York, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment.  Actually  this  is  an  interdic- 
tion on  an  administrative  or  ministerial 
act.  The  amendment  provides  that  "no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  withhold  funds 
appropriated  under  authorization  of  this 
title."  That  is  an  interdiction  upon  the 
distribution  of  funds,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  an  administrative  act. 

I  can  conceive  of  a  situation  if.  for 
instance,  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
a  hand  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 
We  could  try  to  reconcile  that  with  the 
Department's  views  as  expressed  in  the 
speech  the  Attorney  General  made  in 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  when  he  said  that  he 
was  going  to  give  vigorous  enforcement 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Inci- 
dentally, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  today  is  the  7th  anniversaiy  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Brown  school  ca.se. 

So  the  amendment  is  at  least  timely 
in  the  sense  that  this  is  an  anniversary 
occasion.  But  imagine  the  fix  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  in  if  he  an- 
nounced to  all  the  world  that  he  intend- 
ed to  enforce  that  decision,  and  then 
had  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of 
these  funds,  directly  or  indirectly.  Un- 
der this  kind  of  provision,  he  would  find 
himself  both  going  and  coming.  He 
would  not  know  what  to  do. 

So  while  I  am  against  the  bill.  I  am 
also  opposed  to  the  amendment  as  such. 
If  we  consider  the  view  expressed  by  the 
incumbent  administration  and  the  view 
expressed  by  the  incumbent  Attorney 
General,  the  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, while  not  formally  under  the 
imprimatur  of  the  administration,  but 
nonetheless  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  and  the  distinguished  Represent- 
ative from  New  York  and  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
fMr.  Celleri.  would  certainly  add  up 
to  a  very  fine  kettle  of  fish  if  the  amend- 
ment were  written  into  the  bill. 

I  do  not  wish  the  amendment  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  my  objection  to  the  bill.  I 
object  to  the  bill  and  shall  oppose  it  on 
what  I  think  are  far  more  fundamental 
grounds.  However.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  bill  confused  with  this  kind  of  min- 
isterial interdiction. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senators  who  have  op- 
posed the  amendment.  As  Senators 
know.  I  seldom  tell  stories;  however,  a 
famous  judge  before  whom  I  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  Delaware  used  a  hu- 
morous expression  which  may  be  perti- 
nent at  the  moment.  He  would  say  to 
eloquent  counsel.  "Counsel,  if  you  quit 
now,  I  am  with  you." 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  Perhaps  on  the 
other  amendments  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  wise  lawyer 
who  knows  when  his  case  is  won. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


South  Carolina.  Before  doing  so,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
fMr.  JavitsI  for  a  moment,  to  assure  him 
that  I  associate  myself  completely  with 
the  able  argument  he  has  just  made  not 
only  in  opposition  to  the  TTiurmond 
amendment,  but  also  in  his  able  reply 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  committee  I 
urged  Senators  to  join  with  me  in  some 
self-restraint,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  put  it.  in  the  oflfering  of  amend- 
ments involving  steps  which  many  of 
us  favor  with  respect  to  independent  leg- 
islation. I  urged  that  such  proposals 
not  be  added  to  S.  1021  in  the  form  of 
riders,  because,  in  my  opinion,  that  is 
exactly  what  such  amendments  would 
constitute — legislation  by  way  of  riders. 
I  think  we  should  not  encumber  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  which  is  lim- 
ited to  public  schools  with  any  riders 
which  might  arouse  much  controversy 
and  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
To  do  so  might  possibly  jeopardize  the 
passage  of  any  bill  whatsoever. 

I  express  appreciation  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  thank  particularly  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirksen  ] , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTsl,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty]  for  the  complete 
cooperation  I  received  from  them  at  all 
times  in  taking  the  bill  through  commit- 
tee in  respect  to  this  particular  subject 
matter. 

Those  Senators  who  cooperated  in  this 
respect — for  instance,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case] — are  men 
of  very  deep  and  dedicated  conviction 
on  the  whole  question  of  civil  rights. 
The  Record  shows  that  I  have  shared 
their  point  of  view  for  many  years  in 
the  Senate. 

Of  course,  it  was  tempting,  from  our 
standpoint,  to  offer  to  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment which  would  involve  the  question 
of  civil  rights  on  just  the  opposite  side 
of  the  issue  from  the  position  taken  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond).  But  we  de- 
cided that  we  owed  it  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country  to  report  a  public  school 
bill  unencumbered,  not  crippled,  by  any 
amendments  either  on  civil  rights  or  on 
private  school  issues — and  the  latter  is- 
sue is  the  second  point  I  wish  to  men- 
tion. 

I  also  asked  Senators  on  the  commit- 
tee to  cooperate  with  me.  if  they  would — 
and  they  did;  I  deeply  appreciated  the 
fact  that  they  did— to  limit  the  bill  to 
one  which  would  not  raise  the  civil 
rights  issue  and  would  not  raise  the  pri- 
vate school  issue.  Here,  again,  mem- 
hevs  of  the  committee  have  differing 
points  of  view  on,  for  example,  loans 
carrying  an  interest  rate  which  would 
cover  the  charge  of  the  use  of  the 
money,  so  that  interest  would  in  no  way 
be  a  hidden  subsidy  to  private  schools, 
but  would  meet  constitutional  tests.    We 


feel  that  that  question  cannot  be  settled 
until  the  Suprane  Court  finally  passes 
on  the  issue.  Nevertheless,  we  felt  that 
this  bill  was  not  the  vehicle  for  raising 
that  issue;  so  self-restraint  was  exer- 
cised by  all  of  us.  Thus,  we  have  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  12 
to  2 — but  unanimously,  so  far  as  this 
particular  point  is  concerned — a  bill 
which  represents  the  unanimous  point 
of  view  of  our  committee  that  the  bill 
should  not  in  any  way  be  encumbered  by 
a  civil  rights  amendment. 

One  member  of  our  committee  re- 
served the  right  to  offer  a  so-called 
private-school  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  offered;  and 
when  it  is  offered.  I  shall  speak  against 
it.  I  hope  that  many  other  Senators 
will  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

I  have  only  this  comment  to  make  in 
addition  to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  because  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
proved  the  case  in  opposition  to  the 
Thurmond  amendment. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  a  civil  rights  rider  of  the  kind 
which  friends  of  public  school  aid  have 
agreed  should  not  be  added  to  the  bill. 
Civil  rights  amendments  of  any  size, 
shape,  or  color  are  bound  to  defeat  the 
bill.    Perhaps  that  is  why  it  was  offered. 

Certainly  it  is  evident  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program  has  not  stayed  the  hand 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  express- 
ing Its  Interest  In  segrregation  matters 
within  the  States.  If  no  school  bill  is 
passed,  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
still  contmue  to  Intervene  where  it  be- 
lieves the  Constitution  calls  for  inter- 
vention. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  without  the 
Thurmond  amendment  or  the  Powell 
amendment  will  not  change  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  of 
the  Federal  courts  to  continue  their  pres- 
ent policy  with  respect  to  school  segre- 
gation. The  attempt  to  add  either 
amendment  can  be  viewed  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  as  an  effort  to  kill  the 
bill. 

I  fully  respect  the  opinion  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
I  respect  their  right  to  use  parliamen- 
tary means  to  prevent  its  enactment. 
But  I  favor  S.  1021,  and  am,  therefore, 
against  the  Thurmond  amendment. 

I  simply  ask  the  Senate  today  to 
guard  against  such  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers, because.  I  think  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  our  primary  function  as 
Senators,  which  Is  to  pass  legislation 
which  will  give  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  country  a  better  chance  to  develop 
their  intellectual  potential. 

In  my  judgment,  one  facet  of  the 
Thurmond  amendment  really  is  an  at- 
tempt to  direct  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  the  execution  of 
their  constitutional  duties.  That  can- 
not be  done  by  legislation.  That  consti- 
tutional duty  rests  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Whether 
we  pass  school  legislation  or  do  not  pass 
school  legislation,  that  constitutional  ob- 
ligation will  not  be  changed  one  iota. 
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Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have  set 
forth,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
it  would  seek  to  give  at  least  the  im- 
pression that  Congress  is  not  in  favor 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr  Cha- 
vez] and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUENrNcl  are  absent  on  ofliclal  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  j^enator  from 
Alaska  fMr.  GruenincI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Schoeppel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges)  is  detained  on  oflQcial 
business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Schoeppel]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     I  yield. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     Mr.  Pre.sident 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Texas. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
EARL   CLEMENT   R.    ATTLEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  in  the  Chamber  a  distingiiished 
guest,  and  I  should  like.  If  I  may.  to 
propound  a  unanimous -consent  request 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5 
minutes  in  order  that  Senators  may  re- 
ceive the  visitor  from  acrass  the  sea;  but 
before  asking  for  a  ruling  on  that  re- 
quest. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for 
a  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  honor  today  to  welcome,  both 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
laere  on  the  floor,  a  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  the  Earl  Attlee, 
for  many  years  a  leading  figure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  now  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  know  all  of  us 
are  acquainted  with  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  leadership  of  our  ally  Great 
Britain.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  very 
important  work,  traveling  about  this 
country  and  other  countries. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  us  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  greet  him.  I 
hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  shake  hands 
with  Lord  Attlee.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
pjn.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

During  the  recess,  the  Earl  Attlee  was 
greeted  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at 
2:23  pJH.,  the  Senate  reassembled  and 
w^as  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  to  S.  1021. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Pell 
In  the  chair).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  infonnation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  be- 
ginning with  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  18  on  page 
33  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sw:.  102.  Five  per  centum  of  all  Federal 
Income  taxes  collected  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  and  deemed  to  be  revenue 
for  the  State  within  which  it  is  collected,  for 
use   for  educational   purposes  only. 

Sec.  103.  District  directors  of  internal  rev- 
enue are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  to  the  treasurer,  or  corresponding 
official,  of  the  State  within  which  their 
respective  internal  revenue  districts  are  situ- 
ated, at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  Federal 
Income  taxes  collected  within  such  State 
during  said  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  104.  The  use  and  expenditure  of  the 
moneys  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 


ated by  this  Act  shall  be  solely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  control,  review,  or  audit  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  of  Federal  Income  taxes  collected 
within  each  Stale  during  any  fiscal  year  Is 
an  amount  equal  to — 

( 1 )  the  total  amount  of  Federal  income 
taxes  collected  In  the  Internal  revenue  dis- 
trict or  districts  In  such  State  during  such 
fiscal  year  reduced  by 

(2)  the  total  amount  of  credits  allowed 
and  refunds  paid  In  such  internal  revenue 
district  or  districts  during  such  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  overpayments  of  Federal 
income  taxes  during  such  fiscal  year  or  any 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  purjKises  of  this  Act,  tlie  terni 
"Federal  Income  taxes"  means — 

( 1 )  the  Income  taxes  lmp>o6ed  by  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (in- 
cluding payments  of  estimated  tax  under 
sections  6153  and  6154  of  such  Code); 

(2)  the  withholding  taxes  Imposed  by 
chapter  3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  on  the  Income  of  nonresident  alien  In- 
dividuals and  foreign  corporations  and  on 
tax-free  covenant  bonds:  and 

(3)  the  withholding  tax  on  wages  of  In- 
dividuals Impoeed  by  chapter  24  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  Each  district  director  of  Internal  rev- 
enue shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  collected  In  his  Internal 
revenue  district  during  such  fiscal  year,  and 
the  amount  remitted  to  the  respective  States. 

Sec.  106.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  determination  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  Income  taxes  collected  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cation is  a  vital  part  of  democracy. 
There  is  no  force  more  important  to  us 
today  in  the  maintenance  of  our  tradi- 
tions of  free  speech,  free  thought,  and 
free  enterprise,  than  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  our  yoimger  generations.  Free- 
dom of  choice  in  this  educational  process 
is  as  \utal  to  the  process  as  harmony  is 
to  music. 

Whenever  we  impose  a  regulatory 
hand  over  the  educational  process,  the 
dark  shadow  of  dictatorial  procedures 
begins  to  rise  into  view  and  there  comes 
with  it  the  disturbing  possibility  that 
the  shadow  may  envelop  us  and  turn 
off  the  light  of  education  itself. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  these  im- 
mortal words : 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  Altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tjrranny  over 
the  mind  of  man. 

To  me  this  is  as  important  to  us  to- 
day as  it  was  to  the  Nation  in  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's time.  I  am  glad  that  these 
words  are  inscribed  around  the  interior 
wall  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  They  have  real  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us  as  individuals  and  for 
our  Nation  as  well  as  for  all  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  great  enemies  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, Soviet  Russia,  and  the  Communist 
movement,  as  any  totalitarian  govern- 
ment, represent  the  very  antithesis  or 
opposite  application  of  these  great 
words  of  Jefferson.  They  believe  In 
tsranny  over  the  mind  of  man,  and  in- 
deed over  the  world  Itself.  They  l:>egin 
with   their    educational   system   within 
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their  own  boundaries  by  assigning 
mandatory  education  of  a  particular 
nature  to  those  individuals  who  they 
deem  best  fitted  for  it.  They  teach  what 
they  please  to  teach  and  train  as  they 
please  to  train. 

The  bill  before  us  today  in  the  Sen- 
ate, S.  1021.  is  not  directly  analogous 
to  the  totalitarian  system,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  condemn  it  with  such  a  com- 
parison. It  is,  however,  a  beginning  of 
something  that  is  a  dangerous  departure 
from  our  system  of  sovereign  States  and 
from  our  traditions  of  public  education. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  begin  to  move  into  one  of 
the  last  sanctuaries  of  State  and  local 
operation — the  field  of  public  education. 

Today  is  an  eventful  day.  We  are 
debating  constitutional  values  that  I  do 
not  believe  are  realized  by  the  American 
people. 

If  some  of  the  schoolteachers  who 
speak  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, because  they  believe  that  they  will 
get  higher  salaries  through  it,  would 
stop  and  think  about  the  controls  and 
regulations  they  are  inviting  in  order 
to  get  the  aid,  I  believe  there  would  be 
but  few  who  would  sacrifice  the  principle 
to  satisfy  inxmediate  monetary  needs. 

The  danger  of  the  bill  is  more  than 
Its  immediate  provisions,  which  are  bad 
enough  in  themselves.  The  real  danger 
is  that,  once  the  floodgates  are  opened, 
the  tide  rushes  in.  There  is  no  turning 
back  without  great  difficulty  once  we 
start  such  a  program  as  this.  It  is  too 
late  a  few  years  hence  to  say  that  we 
wish  we  had  not  set  aside  and  abandoned 
our  constitutional  principles  but  had  left 
the  control  and  the  responsibility  of 
public  education  where  it  belonged  in 
the  sovereign  States  and  in  the  local 
communities. 

I  say  to  one  and  all  at  this  time  that 
we  should  think  of  these  things  right 
now  and  not  start  in  motion  forces  that 
can,  and  probably  will,  change  the  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  our  entire  system  of 
public  education  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  view  the  Constitution  as  a  living 
responsive  document.  I  think  it  has 
served  us  well  these  many  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  continue  to  live  and 
endure  from  one  generation  to  the  other 
without  reference  to  the  mark  of  time. 
Its  rules,  its  principles  should  be  changed 
only  by  the  methods  as  provided  in  the 
document  itself.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  liberally  construed  or  mis- 
construed, or  abandoned  or  set  aside  to 
accommodate  an  immediate  or  tempo- 
rary viewpoint,  thus  to  lose  its  sustain- 
ing strength  and  abiding  values. 

If  the  bill  were  passed,  we  would  drop 
the  abiding  values  of  local  and  State 
responsibility  and  control  over  free 
public  education. 

I  am  against  S.  1021.  becau.se  it  accepts 
the  fallacious  theory  that  there  is  some- 
thing called  Federal  aid  which  does  not 
really   cost    the   people    anything. 

I  am  against  the  bill  because,  regard- 
less of  its  careful  language,  it  unques- 
tionably would  establish  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  that  will  parcel  out  funds 
to    the    States    and    communities    for 


school  purposes — and  who  can  doubt 
that  this  Federal  bureaucracy  will  be 
reaching  and  continually  reaching  for 
control  of  our  local  school  systems? 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
primary  and  secondary  education  has 
been  a  subject  of  State  and  local  con- 
cern. 

The  U.S.  Constitution,  the  principles 
of  which  have  served  us  so  well,  pro- 
vides that  all  powers  not  specifically 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  authorizing  or  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  charge  of 
our  local  school  systems  in  the  50  States. 

Of  course  not.  Such  a  concept  would 
have  been  abhorrent  to  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution,  and  to  the  generations 
who  have  followed  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  notion  has  been  developed  that 
all  power  and  responsibility  should  and 
must  be  vested  in  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, and  it  should  support  the  people 
rather  than  the  people  supporting  the 
Government,  thus  setting  in  motion  the 
inevitable  course  that  the  Government 
would  regiment  and  control  the  people 
instead  of  being  controlled  by  them. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
approach  to  the  problem  in  two  par- 
ticulars. First,  he  proposes  that  the 
money  that  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  should  be  made  available 
solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  States, 
and  should  then  not  be  subject  to  con- 
trol, review,  or  audit  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States.  Such  proposal, 
though  not  in  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage, is  very  similar  to  a  provision  in 
an  amendment  which  I  have  had  printed 
and  may  offer  later. 

The  other  point  of  the  Senator  for 
which  I  commend  him  is  that  he  directs 
attention  to  the  tax  approach.  There 
is  one  basic  difference,  however,  with 
respect  to  measuring  the  tax  for  the 
revenue  that  would  be  available.  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  he 
would  make  5  percent  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  collected  within  a  given  State 
available  for  distribution  back  to  that 
particular  State.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  the 
5  percent  would  apply  to  the  corpora- 
tion tax  as  well  as  to  the  personal  in- 
come tax. 

At  that  point  there  is  considerable 
difference  between  the  amendment 
which  I  have  suggested  and  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  submitted. 

In  my  State  and  in  many  other 
States  very  few  corporations  are 
chartered  for  major  business  activities. 
Most  of  the  corporations  that  operate 
in  my  State  and  in  many  other  States 
have  their  home  offices  in  some  other 
State.  For  example,  the  users  of  to- 
bacco  in   my   State   contribute   to   the 


income  of  corporations  which  pay  their 
taxes  in  North  Carolina.  The  purchas- 
ers of  automobiles  in  my  State  make 
their  contribution  to  the  profits  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers  who  pay  their 
taxes  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The 
purchasers  of  insurance  in  my  State 
contribute  to  the  profits  of  corporations 
that  pay  their  insurance  corporation 
taxes  in  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  or 
New  York.  The  purchasers  of  groceries 
in  my  State  contribute  to  the  profits  of 
corrwrations  that  pay  their  taxes  at  the 
home  office  of  those  corporations  in 
Minnesota,  or  some  other  State. 

As  a  further  illustration,  the  princi- 
pal railroads  in  my  State  are  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern;  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific;  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  All 
those  railroads  pay  their  corporation 
taxes  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  major  difference  in  that  respect 
between  the  amendment  which  I  would 
suggest  and  the  one  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  proposed  is  that  those  who 
contribute  to  the  corporate  income,  and 
thereby  to  the  tax  of  the  corpvoration — 
those  who  live  in  the  States  which  are 
served  by  the  corporation  organized  in 
another  State — would  not  get  any  of 
the  credit  for  the  income  tax  paid  which 
their  business  makes  possible. 

The  State  of  Delaware,  for  example. 
where  many  corporations  are  organized, 
would  be  collecting  and  getting  the  bene- 
fits of  the  tax  withheld  in  Delaware  but 
earned  in  States  all  over  the  Union,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Delaware  is  the 
home  State  of  so  many  corporations. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  sis  the  debate 
progresses  the  Senator  will  give  some 
consideration  to  the  point  I  raise,  to  see 
if  he  might  not  modify  his  amendment 
so  that  of  the  total  collected  in  taxes — 
corporate  and  personal — some  percent- 
age might  be  made  available  for  appro- 
priation to  the  States,  for  use  by  the 
States  for  educational  purposes,  without 
any  control  whatever  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  approach  of  the  Senator  in  cutting 
off  any  Federal  control  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  States  is  commendable. 
The  approach  of  using  income  taxes  as 
a  means  of  measuring  the  national  in- 
terest in  education  is  commendable.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
the  problem  of  the  States  which  have 
very  few  home  offices  of  corporations  for 
crediting  the  corporation  income  tax 
which  their  business  makes  possible. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  suggestions,  which  I  believe  are 
meritorious  and  to  which  some  consid- 
eration should  be  given,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax  of  corp)orations 
which  are  centered  elsewhere  by  virtue 
of  some  attractive  situation. 

The  fundamental  point  is  to  avoid 
Federal  participation  or  control  in  the 
educational  system.  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  some  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tions, in  order  to  sustain  the  educational 
system,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  so  preempted  the 
field  of  taxation  that  some  mesisure  of 
this  kind  is  necessary. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate veiT  much  the  Senators  com- 
ment, because  I  believe  he  sees  the  prob- 
lem I  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
accomplLsh  the  desired  purpose  if  we  set 
aside  or  in  effect  made  available  by  ap- 
propriation a  certain  percentage  of  the 
income  tax.  to  be  redistributed  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  within  a  State.  Then 
the  measure  of  need  would  be  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age.  and  that 
would  be  the  only  basis  upon  which  the 
redistribution  would  be  made. 

That  would  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  total  revenue 
from  the  corporation  income  tax  made 
available  for  distribution  to  the  States. 
The  money  would  go  to  the  States  purely 
upon  a  per  capita  basis,  considering  the 
number  of  children  of  .school  age.  It 
would  apply  to  all  children,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  attending  public 
schools  or  private  schools.  The  money 
would  go.  as  it  would  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  to  the  SUte  itself  for 
the  State  to  expend  as  it  saw  fit  for 
education. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate — S.  1021— 
insures  that,  alonn  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided, there  will  go  out  into  the  States  a 
Federal  interest  in  the  schools.  With 
the  Federal  interest  there  could  be.  and 
almost  surely  would  be.  Federal  court 
action.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  Attorney  General  from  fol- 
lowing up  the  Federal  interest  with  court 
action  and  injunctions.  I  have  ex- 
amined it  closely,  but  find  no  such 
provision. 

There  is  no  use  saying  that  this  will 
not  happen  or  that  it  cannot  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  accept  the 
contention  that  Federal  control  of  our 
schools  is  in  no  way  involved  in  pro- 
posals for  Federal  aid  to  our  schools. 

Following  the  enactment  of  legislation 
appropriating  Federal  funds  to  our  local 
.school  systems,  we  would  be  foolish  not 
to  expect  Federal  controls  of  every  de- 
-scription. 

We  would  have  to  expect  teachers' 
salaries  to  be  set  by  a  Federal  agency. 

We  would  have  to  expect  that  a  Fed- 
eral agency  would  look  into  questions 
such  as  textbooks  to  be  used  and  courses 
of  study. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  these 
things  would  not  happen.  I  believe — 
and  the  evidence  is  with  me — that  they 
would  be  bound  to  happen. 

Bureaucracy  expands  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  encouraged,  or  even  per- 
mitted, to  do  .so. 

Already,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  quadrupled 
its  staff.  Officials  of  the  Department 
have  not  been  hesitant  to  admit  that 
their  goal  is  to  create  national  standards 
of  education  and  a  national  curriculum. 
In  this  admission,  surely,  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  to  convince  any  open- 
minded  observer  that  Federal  aid — so- 
called— is  the  first  step,  and  a  long  one, 


toward    creation    of    a    Federal    school 
system. 

In  such  a  system,  control  of  teachers 
and  subjects  would  eventually  be  re- 
moved from  community  control — that 
is,  from  control  by  parents  of  students — 
and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Federal  bureau  in  Washington. 

I  am  against  this. 

I  know — because  I  have  discussed  it 
with  them— that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  my  State  of  Texas 
are  against  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States  are  against  it  if  they 
understand  the  real  issues  involved. 

Federal  aid — which,  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy,  should  be  called  taxpayers" 
aid.  since  all  the  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  comes  from  the  taxpayers — 
would  bring  with  it  all  the  wastefulness 
that  attends  sprawling  bureaucracy. 

TTiose  who  advocate  the  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds  for  our  local  schools 
pi  oceed  on  the  assumption  that  all  who 
do  not  agree  with  them  are  simply  anti- 
education. 

Mr.   President,  this   is   not  the  case. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  realize  clearly 
that  no  element  of  American  society  is 
more  vitally  important  to  the  present 
and  future  of  our  Nation  than  the  young 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  must 
be  adequately  educated  and  properly 
prepared  for  citizenship. 

I  have  offered  my  bill  as  a  substitute 
because  it  maintains  funds  and  control 
in  the  States  without  any  question.  I 
believe  in  proper  education.  Our  popu- 
lation is  increasing  at  such  a  fast  rate 
that  we  are  told  to  expect  a  population 
of  200  million  by  the  year  1970.  The 
combined  population  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1960  of  197  mil- 
lion is  expected  to  reach  312  million  by 
the  year  2000.  A  world  in  which  it  took 
thousands  of  years  to  reach  the  number 
of  1  billion  living  people,  which  occurred 
in  about  the  year  1830.  reached  the 
second  billion  in  100  years — 1930 — and 
now  by  the  year  1965.  in  only  35  years, 
will  reach  the  third  billion.  At  this  rate, 
more  than  6  billion  people  may  be  living 
on  our  planet  at  the  end  of  this  centuiy. 
Population  increase  offers  no  sugges- 
tion that  our  coiistitutional  freedom 
should  not  endure;  and  indeed  it  must. 
Therefore,  we  must  equip  our  young 
people  to  meet  this  challenge.  They 
face  competition  that  was  unknown  to 
our  forefathers  and  to  most  of  us.  This 
responsibility  is  a  local  and  State  one. 
as  it  always  has  been,  and  we  should 
not  establish  a  bureaucratic  system  that 
will  destroy  local  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility. 

My  amendment  calls  for  5  percent  of 
all  Federal  income  tax  collected  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  States.  I  dare  say  that  if 
we  open  the  gates  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation as  called  for  in  S.  1021,  the  de- 
mands on  a  Federal  agency  or  bureau 
and  to  the  Congress  would,  within  a 
short  while,  be  higher  than  5  percent  of 
our  Federal  income. 

Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  man- 
ner that  is  inherent  in  S.  1021  proceeds 
on  the  territorial  theory  instead  of  on 


the  correct  theory  that  our  'Government 
is  composed  of  50  States  with  sovereign 
p>owers  and  responsibilities.  In  dealing 
with  territories  the  Federal  Government 
may  justly  provide  .educational  regula- 
tions and  control.  It  may  be  expected 
to  provide  financial  support  for  educa- 
tion. When  a  territory  becomes  a  State, 
however,  it  puts  on  the  mantle  of  re- 
sponsibility in  education  in  like  manner 
to  all  other  sovereign  States.  The  sys- 
tem proposed  in  S.  1021  could  lead  to  a 
quasi-territorial  relationship  with  the 
States,  and  this  was  never  intended  in 
our  form  of  government. 

We  need  to  foster  something  that  will 
encourage  individual  effort.  If  the 
Federal  Government  controls  education 
and  doles  out  money  through  a  bureauc- 
racy, then  an  individual  State  will  be- 
come dependent  or  reliant  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Counties  and  cities 
will  depend  on  the  State,  and  individ- 
uals will  depend  on  counties  and  cities. 
What  are  we  doing  to  encourage  the 
individual?  I  think  we  might  consider 
reversing  the  process  and  help  the  in- 
dividual. He,  in  turn,  will  strengthen 
the  whole  process,  because  he  is  the 
foundation  of  the  process.  He  is  at  the 
roots. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1162. 
which  is  designed  to  help  and  encour- 
age the  individual.  It  would  provide  an 
additional  $1,200  income-tax  exemption 
each  year  for  dependents,  spouses,  or 
the  taxpayer  himself  who  is  attending 
college  as  a  full-time  student.  These 
same  benefits  are  applied  to  high  school 
full-time  attendance  in  the  sum  of  $400 
a  person. 

My  bill,  S.  1161.  would  encourage 
taxpayers  and  dependents  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  high  schools.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  knowledge.  We  cannot, 
however,  force  higher  education  on  in- 
dividuals with  any  degree  of  measured 
success.  It  is  largely  a  voluntary  proc- 
ess. We  should  encourage  that  private 
volition — the  desire  to  learn. 

I  expect  to  pursue  S.  1162  more  fully 
in  future  months. 

Devoid  of  any  element  of  Federal 
control  and  of  any  agency  or  bureau 
administering  the  program,  my  amend- 
ment does  not  raise  the  constitutional 
or  traditional  arguments  raised  by  S. 
1021  that  cannot  but  carry  with  it  the 
dangers  of  control  or  a  Federal  interest. 
The  mere  threat  of  the  cessation  of 
funds  could  be  a  control. 

Traditionally,  throughout  the  histoi-y 
of  this  Nation,  primary  and  secondary 
education  has  been  a  matter  of  State 
and  local  concern.  Our  forefathers  in- 
tended it  this  way  and  our  people  have 
traditionally  approved  and  handled  it 
this  way. 

The  local  school  is  a  memory  that  is 
not  only  cherished  by  those  now  hving. 
but  it  has  been  cherished  and  steeped 
in  the  early  daily  lives  of  our  forebears 
for  generations.  Local  and  State  taxa- 
tion to  support  public  schools  is  an  estab- 
lished American  way  of  life. 

There  have  been  Federal  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  to  compensate  for  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  using  schools  in  impacted 
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areas,  thus  letting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment share  the  burdens  placed  on  the 
area  by  Federal  activities.  These  pay- 
ments do  not  offer  precedents  for  the 
proposal  facing  us  at  the  present  time. 

I  urge  consideration  of  my  amendment 
as  the  way  to  aid  public  education  with- 
out controls. 

The  amendment  would  direct  the  Dis- 
trict Director  of  the  Internal  Revenue  to 
turn  over  to  each  State  5  percent  of  the 
income  taxes  collected.  The  fund  would 
be  for  educational  purposes  only.  There 
would  be  no  administrative  difficulties. 
Each  State  would  receive  according  to 
its  own  contribution.  The  States  would 
have  absolute  and  sole  discretion  as  to 
expenditure  of  the  funds. 

The  bill  clearly  precludes  any  Federal 
control,  review,  or  audit. 

I  believe  that  strong  State  and  local 
governments  are  essential  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  American  system  of 
Federal  Government  and  that  they 
should  not  be  sacrificed  needlessly  to 
leveling,  and  sometimes  deadening,  uni- 
formity. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  hold  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  local  manage- 
ment of  our  school  systems. 

On  the  contrary,  I  solemnly  declare 
that  we  cannot  afford  any  other  kind  of 
management. 

I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
reason  in  logic  to  consider  another  kind 
of  management. 

If  we  need  more  money  for  educational 
purposes,  let  it  be  provided  by  keeping  in 
the  States — or  returning  to  them — some 
portion  of  the  enormous  sums  now  taken 
from  their  citizens  by  the  Federal  in- 
come tax.  And  let  the  States  and  the 
communities  continue  to  administer  the 
schools  that  serve  their  people. 

This  is  precisely  what  my  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill  would  authorize. 

Mr  President.  T  submit  it  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BL.\KLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Texas  on  a  very 
fine  pre.sentation  and  on  offering  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  con- 
sider modifying  section  102  of  his 
amendment  by  changing  "5  i>€r  cen- 
tum" to  "2  per  centum"?  It  occurs  to 
me  that  5  per  centum  would  be  more 
than  would  be  needed  to  provide  for  the 
cuiTent  demands  under  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve 2  per  centum  would  amount  to 
$1.5  billion,  or  an  amount  in  that  vi- 
cinity. Five  per  centum  would  amount 
to  about  $3.1  billion.  My  impre.ssion  is 
that  5  per  centum  is  more  than  is  being 
proposed  at  this  time.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  consider  modifying  his  amend- 
ment so  as  to  start,  at  least,  with  2  per 
centum  rather  than  the  5  per  centum 
proposed  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Mi.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
agree  that  the  figures  contained  in  S. 
1021  are  preliminary.  In  my  judgment, 
they  merely  establish  a  formula,  and 
Congress  will  be   called  upon   to   pro- 


vide a  larger  amount  when  a  Federal 
system  of  education  is  started.  When 
the  Federal  Government  takes  over  the 
control  and  operation  of  schools,  which 
will  certainly  be  the  case,  the  amount  of 
money  now  provided  will  not  be  enough. 
I  think  the  5  percent  provided  in  my 
amendment  is  not  really  an  excessive 
amount  to  be  retained  by  the  States. 

This  is  the  people's  money.  It  is 
money  which  is  in  the  States,  but  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  now  collect- 
ing from  the  people  in  their  localities. 
I  think  the  people  should  keep  the 
money  for  the  support  of  their  educa- 
tional system  and  its  expansion  and 
development. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  perhaps  guilty  of  the  same 
mistake  which  he  is  attributing  to  the 
authors  of  the  bill.  By  whichever  ap- 
proach is  followed,  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  or  that  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill,  if  the  program  is  at  all  suc- 
cessful and  is  popular,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  increase  the  amount.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  start  small  and  grow  big,  rather 
than  to  start  big  and,  in  the  event  the 
program  proves  not  to  be  good,  after  it 
has  been  put  into  effect,  not  be  in  a 
position  to  retreat  from  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better, 
if  the  program  is  to  be  started  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
increase  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  wish  to  make 
one  observation  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  think  that,  real- 
ly, the  percentage  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  this  bill; 
and  a  judgment  better  than  mine,  for 
instance,  could  prevail,  in  determining 
whether  the  percentage  would  be  5,  4, 
or  3. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  U  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  great  body  or  of  the  Congress  that 
the  level  of  the  allowance  should  be  be- 
low what  would  be  determined  by  the 
5-percent  formula,  that  might  very  well 
be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to  see 
these  funds  used  for  education.  But  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  wish  to  have  any 
effort  made,  in  connection  with  his 
amendment,  to  tie  the  amount  of  the 
funds  which  would  be  received  by  the 
States  to  the  level  of  the  State  expjendi- 
tures  for  education,  and  I  do  not  believe 
he  would  wish  his  amendment  to  be  used 
as  a  measure  of  future  Federal  control  in 
connection  with  such  aid  for  education. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  The  bill  itself  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  no  authority  what- 
ever in  this  area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  that 
provision  is  also  subject  to  amendment. 
As  the  Senator  from  Texas  knows,  the 
last  enactment  is  the  one  which  pre- 
vails; and  the  one  which  prevailed  might 
be  such  a  provision  included  in  a  future 
appropriation  bill. 


So  I  believe  the  last  part  of  this 
section  of  the  amendment  should  be 
stricken  out,  so  there  would  be  less  basis 
for  someone  in  the  future  to  argue  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  specify 
how  these  funds  were  to  be  used  for 
education.  In  other  words,  if  the  amend- 
ment does  not  specify  that  the  funds 
shall  be  used  for  educational  purposes, 
in  the  future  there  would  be  less  p>os- 
sibility  that  someone  could  use  this  pro- 
vision as  a  basis  or  lever  for  having  the 
Federal  Government  exercise  control 
over  the  States'  use  of  the  funds  for 
education. 

In  any  event,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  not  guarantee 
any  higher  level  of  State  expenditures 
for  education;  the  matter  would  still  be 
discretionary  with  the  States.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  amendment  would  be 
more  desirable  if  the  author  of  the 
amendment  would  agree  to  strike  out  the 
words  "for  use  for  educational  purposes 
only,"  so  as  to  permit  the  States  which 
feel  that  they  already  are  making  a 
sufBcient  effort  in  connection  with  ed- 
ucation to  sp>end  the  money  for  purposes 
which  they  might  regard  as  even  more 
pressing  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
here  we  are  dealing  with  a  measure 
which  suggests  a  need  for  greater  ex- 
penditures of  funds  for  education.  I 
understand  that,  generally,  the  propo- 
nents of  Senate  bill  1021  are  proceed- 
ing on  the  theory  that  financial  aid  to 
education  is  necessary,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  only  one 
which  can  provide  it,  and  that  they  are 
indeed  pleased  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  so. 

When  there  is  a  remission  to  the  States 
of  part  of  the  funds  collected  by  means 
of  the  income  tax,  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  then  have  any  assurance  that  the 
funds  remitted  to  the  States  will  be  used 
in  the  field  of  education,  although  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  used  in  that  field. 
This  amendment  does  not  at  all  limit 
the  States  to  using  for  education  only 
the  5  percent  which  comes  from  the  in- 
come taxes.  They  will  be  able  to  add 
to  that  amount — sis  they  do  now;  they 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  expend  for 
education  whatever  amounts  they  wish 
to  raise  by  other  means. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  there  will  be  some  who  will 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  who  would  like  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  attach  strings — for  various 
purposes — to  the  use  of  any  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States,  if  such  aid  has  to  do  with  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  some  States,  such  as  Lou- 
isiana, in  which  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  the  people  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation vastly  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age. In  fact,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Louisiana  is  near  the  top  of  the  list,  if 
not  at  the  top  of  the  list,  in  the  effort 
to  provide  education  for  its  people.  Even 
though  one  State  might  already  be  doing 
enough  in  that  field,  if  the  bill  is 
amended  by  means  of  the  pending 
amendment,  it  would  imply  that  all  the 
States  should  do  more,  even  thouch  the 
fact  may  be  that  the  State  at  the  top 
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of  the  entire  list  is  doing  enough,  and 
is  doing  much  more  than  any  of  the 
other  49  States  are  doing. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  Senator's 
proposal  that  the  States  do  not  have 
enough  money  for  this  purpose  is  equally 
applicable  to  expenditures  by  the  States 
for  other  purposes.  It  may  be  that  cer- 
tain States  are  now  spending  too  large 
a  part  of  their  incomes  for  education, 
and  should  sp>end  more  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  inclusion  in  the 
amendment  of  the  words  "for  use  for 
educational  purposes  only"  constitutes  a 
standing  invitation  to  a  Senator  at  some 
future  date  to  offer  to  a  futiu-e  appro- 
priation bill  an  amendment  which  would 
cause  a  Federal  string  to  be  attached  to 
the  use  of  this  money,  so  as  to  p>ermit  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  the  control 
over  the  use  of  the  money. 

Mr  BLAKLEY.  I  suggest  that  if  this 
measure  is  enacted  into  law.  it  will  con- 
tinue in  effect  for  so  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  collects  income  taxes,  and  it 
will  continue  to  affect  the  use  of  the  5 
percent  for  so  long  as  this  law  remains 
on  the  statute  books. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Texas  realize  that  this 
bill  will  be  effective  only  by  means  of 
future  appropnaiion  bills,  and  that  in 
any  future  appropriation  bill  there  could 
be  included  a  pro\'ision  which  would 
sup>ersede  this  provision  of  the  Senators 
amendment  and  that  such  a  future  pro- 
vision could  provide  that  the  States  must 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  the  States  wish  to  receive  the 
funds? 

Therefore.  I  think  the  inclusion  of  the 
words  "for  use  fcr  educational  purposes 
only"  is  a  mistake.  t)ecause  it  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  provTsion  constitutes  an 
invitation  to  someone  to  do  just  what  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
like  to  avoid — namely,  attach  such  Fed- 
eral strings  to  the  return  of  these  funds 
to  the  States  and  to  the  use  of  funds  by 
the  States,  even  though  the  funds  origi- 
nally were  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  j-ield  to  me? 

Mr    BLAKLEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  Texas  on  his  amendment,  although 
I  will  reluctantly  oppose  it.  I  think 
there  is  merit  in  his  proposal  I  dis- 
agree very  strenuously  with  the  distribu- 
tion proposed:  but  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  correct  when  he  states 
that  Congress  should  write  into  the  bill 
the  most  explicit  possible  provision  to 
guard  against  Federal  domination. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Texas  agree 
that  the  bill  already  specifies  that  there 
shall  be  no  Federal  interference?  In 
that  connection.  I  now  read  from  the  bill 
the  following: 

AS5r-»ANCI    .*CAINST    TTDVMJLJ.     IXTOrrtENCT    IX 
SCHOOLS 

Sec  103  In  the  administration  of  thU 
tiUe.  no  department,  agency,  offlcer.  or  em- 
ploye* of  the  United  Slates  shall  exercise  any 
direction,  supernsion.  or  cxintrol  over  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  cunictilum. 
prop^m  of  Instruction,  or  the  administra- 
tion or  operatlcm  of  any  school  or  school 
system. 


It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  effort  by  the 
authors  of  Senate  biii  1021  to  prevent 
any  Federal  interference,  and  I  believe 
that  is  a  verj-  emphatic  assertion. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  this  question:  Is  it  not  true  that 
by  providing  that  the  money  lised  for 
this  purpose  shall  have  originated  m 
each  of  the  respective  States,  the  pro- 
\nsion  I  read  is  substantially  reinforced? 
Is  not  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  permit  each  State  to 
have  remitted  to  it  part  of  the  tax  that 
is  collected  in  that  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  fine  On 
that  very  point,  I  should  Like  to  F>ouit 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that,  un- 
fortunately, his  projxjsal  wUl.  first,  re- 
quire much  more  money  than  the  bill 
I  am  siu^  the  Senator  is  aware  of  that. 
Is  not  the  estimate  $3  billion  a  year? 
Mr  BLAKLEY  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  approxi- 
mately four  times  as  much  as  the  bill  now 
calls  for.  F^irthermore.  the  amendment 
would  pro\'ide  the  money  in  a  unique 
way.  l>eca use  the  States  would  receive  a 
return  of  part  of  the  income  taxes  paid 
by  theu-  citizens.  So  the  wealthier 
States  would  receive  more,  and  the  poor- 
er States  would  receive  less  The 
wealthier  a  State  was.  the  more  it  would 
receive;  the  poorer  a  State  was,  the  less 
it  would  receive. 

I  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as 
compared  with  the  amounts  to  be  re- 
ceived under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 
New  York  would  receive  a  1.200  percent 
increase  in  its  share,  by  means  of  this 
amendment;  Mississippi  would  receive 
only  a  20-percent  increase:  North  Caro- 
lina would  receive  approximately  twice 
as  much;  and  Wisconsin,  my  State, 
would  receive,  on  the  average,  atwut  four 
times  as  much. 

My  point  is  that  because  this  is  one 
country  and  because  we  have  to  be  very 
much  aware  of  the  great  need  for  im- 
proved education  m  States  which  have 
limited  financial  resources,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  place  as  much  emphasis 
as  possible  on  returning  to  the  States 
that  especially  need  such  funds  a  great- 
er share  than  a  flat  return  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  which  would  be  precisely 
similar  for  each  State 

Mr  BLAKLEY  E>oes  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  suggest  that  the  formula 
should  be  one  which  would  take  from 
those  who  have  and  would  give  to  those 
who  do  not  have?  Is  that  the  formula 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  sug- 
gest? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  think  that  is  what 
has  l)een  done  for  many  years  in  our 
countn"  Regardless  of  whether  that 
formula  is  sound,  it  certamly  has  ample 
precedents  historically. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  what  we  do 
if  we  do  not  ao  that  Under  the  Sen- 
ators  projxxsal.  which  I  have  had  an- 
alyzed, the  State  of  Delaware  would  re- 
ceive $183  per  school  age  child  New 
York  would  receive  $136  per  school  age 
child.  Texas  would  receive  only  $65  per 
school  age  child.  Arkansas  would  re- 
ceive only  $37  and  Mississippi  would  re- 
ceive only  $31  per  school  age  child. 


I  think  every  study.  «lMHMr  the  Rock- 
efeller study  or  the  studies  of  various 
committees,  has  indicated  that  States 
like  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  particu- 
larly, and  other  States  that  have  limited 
resources  and  relativdy  small  Incomey 
esp>ecially  need  assistance 

I  submit  that  the  kind  of  formi.iIa 
proposed,  while  it  has  ment — and  I  am 
persuaded  very  much  by  the  Senator's 
argument  that  we  should  restrain  and 
restrict  the  Federal  Government — does 
have  the  impact  of  proridmg  money 
where  it  is  least  needed  and  not  pro- 
viding sufficient  funds  where  they  are 
needed  the  most 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  BLAKLEY     Let  me  make  an  ob- 
servauon  m  reply  to  the  Senator  frocr. 
Wisconsin.     I  have  the  concept  that  we 
have  long  felt  that  our  country  was  made 
up  of  sovereign  States,  and  that  when 
each  State  reached  its  positkm  of  sor- 
ereignty  it  agreed  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  sovereignty.     As  I  mean: 
to  pomt  out  in  my  speech,  when  there 
is  a  territory  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  responsible 
to   It.   the   Federal  Government    is   re- 
sponsible for  all  affairs  within  that  area 
But.  under  our  system  of  education,  and 
I  believe  under  our  constitotiwial  law 
it  has  been  its  duty  and  responsibility  to 
handle    the   educational   system   within 
the     sovereign     States      When   a    State 
maintains  its  sovereignty  and  says.    We 
are   a   sovereign   State     We   undertake 
our  obligations  under  our  constitution." 
then  I  say  it  ought  also  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  its  educa- 
tional system.     It  ought  not  to  say  that 
It  will  undertake  responsibilities  under  its 
sovereignty  in  every  area  except  that  of 
supporting    its    educational    system.     I 
thmk  it  ought  to  take  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  sovereignty  and   maintain   it? 
educational  system  also 

Mr  PROXMIRE-  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  a  very  eloquent  and  moving 
statement  I  subscribe  to  a  great  deal 
of  the  statement.  I  think  we  can  meet 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  by  return - 
ine  a  varying  i>ercentage  of  the  income 
tax  to  each  State,  a  percentage  which 
would  vary  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
so  that  one  State  might  receive  cne-half 
of  1  percent,  another  State  4  percent, 
or  perhaps  even  5  p>ercent.  In  that  way. 
we  can  see  to  it  that  each  State  receives 
the  amoimt  it  needs  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
\-ide  education,  but  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  the  Senator  from  Texa^  which 
is  absolutely  sound,  would  he  served.  \x- 
cause  the  funds  would  be  those  which 
originated  in  the  State,  which  had  been 
paid  by  the  people  and  the  corporations 
of  Texas  Therefore,  it  would  preserve 
the  sovereignty  of  which  the  Senator  so 
eloquently  speaks. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wL«;h  to  call  the  dis- 
tinguished Senptor  s  attention  to  figures 
I  have  here  They  are  not  mine:  they 
are  figures  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     There  is  an  anticipated  deficit 
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this  year  of  $2.3  billion.  There  is  an 
anticipated  deficit  for  next  year  of 
$2.8  billion.  On  the  basis  of  collections 
of  internal  revenue,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  call  for  the 
withholding,  actually,  by  the  States  of 
$3  1  billion  a  year. 

Of  course,  that  would  be  plowing  a 
nuclear  hole  into  the  revenues.  So  when 
we  add  those  expenditures,  the  deficit 
goes  from  $2.3  billion  to  $5.4  billion  in 
one  year,  and  to  $5.9  billion  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  How  are  we  going  to  find  the 
taxes  with  which  to  run  the  other  func- 
tions of  government,  unless  we  want  to 
cut  them  off? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  If  I  may  be  quite 
frank.  I  think  the  obligation  to  support 
the  educational  system  rests  with  the 
States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     So  do  I. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  come  here  with  my 
amendment  because  we  have  before  this 
body  and  before  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  the  responsibility  to  sup- 
port the  educational  system.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  only  reason  for  the 
Federal  Government's  doing  it  is  that 
the  school  systems  need  money  and  we 
have  plenty  of  it,  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
want  another  thing  to  do  with  it.  A 
little  clause  is  written  in  the  bill  saying 
the  Federal  Government  shall  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  but  then  there 
are  14  pages  explaining  how  the  money 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  certain  things 
are  done. 

Fundamentally,  I  say  the  States 
should  support  their  educational  sys- 
tems. My  only  suggestion  is  that  money 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  States,  any- 
way, so  let  the  States  keep  a  little  of 
their  own  money  which  is  being  col- 
lected by  reason  of  the  usurpation  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  taxing 
power. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  first,  that  I  am 
against  the  bill  that  is  presently  before 
the  Senate.     I  shall  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     Neither  shall  I. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  there  is  a 
splendid  way  to  simplify  this  approach. 
Let  us  have  a  five  percent  income  tax 
deduction  across  the  board  for  every- 
body. Let  us  then  take  the  bill  brought 
into  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  put  it  in  limbo 
and  keep  our  hands  out  of  State  affairs. 
Then  we  will  not  have  a  bill  and  we  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  controls.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  worry  about.  Every- 
body will  be  happy  with  an  income  tax 
deduction,  and  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple back  home  can  do  as  they  please 
about  raisin?  money. 

!Mr.  BLAKLEY.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  do  that  and 
put  S.  1021  in  limbo,  my  amendment 
will  not  be  here. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  that  I  have  walked  over 
to  his  side  of  the  aisle,  where  there  are 
65  New  Frontiersmen.  I  have  only  34 
troops  on  the  other  side.  It  has  to  be  a 
pretty  redoubtable  commander  who  will 
s,tart   lor    a    hilltop    when    he    is   out- 


numbered two  to  one.    So  I  am  here  In 
a  position  of  entreaty  and  supplication. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Will  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Let  me  make  a  very 
brief  statement.  I  am  going  to  hold  up, 
but  I  am  almost  brought  to  tears 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  By  the  situation  in 
which  the  minority  leader  finds  himself, 
but,  with  his  great  ability  to  find  his  posi- 
tion, I  am  sure  he  will  prevail.  I  think 
the  "frontier"  he  carries  may  not  be 
new.  but  it  is  an  everlasting  one,  and  it 
is  very,  very  forceful. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  difficulty  is  that 
the  only  ammunition  I  have  is  words. 
So  often  my  feeble  eloquence  falls  on 
sterile  ground  here  on  the  New  Frontier. 
It  takes  votes  to  get  something  done. 
If  the  Senator  will  get  enough  votes  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  us,  we  will 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee,  or  put 
it  in  limbo,  where  it  belongs.  Then  the 
people  in  Texas  will  be  happy,  and  we 
will  be  happy  too.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  if  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  that  it  would  operate 
automatically.  Would  the  revenue  re- 
ceipts paid  into  the  district  director's 
office  be  transferred  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  office  in  the  State  to 
the  State  authority,  or  would  an  armual 
appropriation  be  required? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  The  amendment  calls 
for  a  transfer  direct.  It  is  authorized 
and  directed  by  the  Congress  that  the 
district  directors  make  an  annual  ac- 
counting and  transfer  the  money. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  the  Senator  pro- 
poses is  that  this  be  automatically  car- 
ried out  by  the  District  Director  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  in  a  State.  He  would 
take  5  percent  of  the  receipts  from  in- 
come taxes  and  turn  that  sum  over  to 
the  State  authority;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
gard possession  of  Federal  revenues  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the  same 
as  money  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor meet  the  constitutional  problem 
which  arises  over  these  words: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  conseqxience  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

If  the  District  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue  receives  money  in  taxes,  and 
the  money  is  a  part  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ceipts and  is  in  the  Treasury  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  only 
way  it  can  be  given  out  is  as  the  result  of 
an  appropriation  by  the  Congress.  Does 
the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  think  that  would 
be  covered  by  the  constitutional  process. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  would  have  to 
be  annual  appropriation? 


Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  think  the  process 
suggested  is  sufficient.  The  "annual"  is 
covered  by  the  authorization,  and  it 
would  go  along  with  the  operation  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  may  be  the  case. 
I  think  it  is  a  problem  which  merits 
a  great  deal  of  study. 

If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  and 
the  Federal  income  tax  revenues  should 
be  reduced  by  5  percent,  does  the  Sena- 
tor propose  to  impose  other  Federal 
taxes?  Does  the  Senator  anticipate 
that  Government  expenditures  will  be 
reduced?  Or  does  the  Senator  propose 
an  increase  in  the  Federal  deficit  in  or- 
der to  effectuate  the  transfer  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  income  tax  revenues  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  recognize  that 
there  is  some  small  disparity  in  respect 
to  the  money  which  would  be  left  in 
the  States  under  the  5  percent  limita- 
tion provided  in  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  disparity  would  not 
have  a  very  long  life,  once  we  move  into 
the  field. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  conunittee  bill.  I  wish  to 
preserve  for  the  parents  and  for  other 
local  people  in  the  country  the  right  to 
run  their  own  schools. 

Mr  BLAKLEY.  The  amendment  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  committee 
bill  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  oi  local 
control  over  schools.  The  words  in  the 
bill  to  the  effect  that  there  is  to  be  no 
Federal  control  are  merely  pious,  self- 
serving  words,  and  are  not  binding  on  a 
subsequent  Congress,  nor  do  they  take 
precedence  over  the  provisions  In  the 
bill  which  set  up  controls,  limitations, 
approvals  of  applications  and  other 
strings. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  The  Senator  is  now 
speaking  of  S.  1021.  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  refer  to  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated my  position  that  the  States  of  the 
Nation  and  the  local  governments  have 
been  doing  an  excellent  job  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  our 
country.  Moreover,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  States 
and  local  governments  are  in  a  far  bet- 
ter fiscal  position  to  finance  the  schools 
than  we  are  on  the  central  level.  Our 
national  debt  is  $290  biUion.  We  are 
threatened  with  international  compli- 
cations which,  if  they  arise,  will  require 
tremendous  expenditures.  The  value  of 
the  dollar  has  dropped  from  100  cents 
in  1941  to  46  cents  in  1961,  based  on 
purchasing  power. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  proposed 
method  of  financing  the  schools,  for 
the  term  'Federal  aid"  is  not  a  truly 
reflective  description  of  what  is  sought 
to  be  done.  I  say  we  are  now  discussing 
the  method  of  financing  the  operation 
and  construction  of  schools. 
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The  Senator  from  Texas  desires  that 
control  over  education  remain  at  home, 
without  Federal  domination.  I  subscribe 
to  that,  because  I  think  the  people  at 
home  know  best  what  ought  to  be  done. 
They  see  the  public  officials  spend 
money.  They  know  how  the  money  Is 
spent.  They  know  what  the  tax  bur- 
den is.  Therefore  they,  far  better  as  a 
result  of  seeing  actually  what  is  done, 
can  determine  what  is  right.  If  the 
.sf>ending  is  removed  thousands  of 
miles — perhaps  3.000  miles — the  people 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  however, 
provides  for  a  distribution  of  5  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  income  taxes.  The  in- 
come taxes  collected  are  some  $61  bil- 
lion annually.  Five  percent  of  that 
amount  would  be  $3,050  million.  The 
committee  bill  provides  $850  million  a 
year,  I  think.  May  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  that  he  reduce  the 
amount  from  5  percent  of  receipts  from 
income  taxes  to  perhaps  IV4  percent, 
which  would  be  $750  million  a  year,  to  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
mula now  contained  in  the  amendment? 
That  would  bring  the  figure  in  close 
proximity  to  what  Is  provided  by  the 
committee  bill  and  what  was  provided  by 
the  President's  recommendation.  If  the 
income  tax  receipts  were  high,  the 
amount  would  be  Increased,  and  If  In- 
come tax  receipts  dropped,  the  amount 
would  be  decreased.  However,  I  think 
the  V\  percent,  or  perhaps  !?»  percent, 
would  be  more  proper. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  would 
not  have  any  objection  to  a  substitution, 
for  the  5  percent  figure,  of  a  percentage 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  appropriate 
amount  or  the  adequate  amount  to  meet 
the  situation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  that  1*8 
percent  would  about  equal  the  recom- 
mendation In  the  committee  bill  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  for  the 
second  and  third  year.  I  ask,  would  the 
Senator  accept  that? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
2  r>ercent.  We  have  to  make  some  al- 
lowance for  the  possibility  of  receipts 
from  Income  taxes  going  up  and  down. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Two  percent  would 
provide  $1.2  billion,  or  33  percent  more 
than  recommended  either  by  the  com- 
mittee or  by  the  President. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  am  not  adamant  on 
the  question  of  percentage. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  1^8  percent  be 
acceptable? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE 
accept    such    an 
amendment? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
whatever  percentage  seems  appropriate 
to  meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  repeat  that  l^g 
percent  would  make  the  amount  avail- 
able under  the  Senators  amendment 
practically  identical  with  what  would  be 
available  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  original  bill.  Is  that  not 
true? 


Yes. 

Would  the  Senator 
amendment    to    his 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  point  out  that 
there  is  merit  in  a  r>ercentage  of  5  per- 
cent, although  it  would  represent  a  great 
deal  of  money.  I  believe  the  merit  Is 
that  under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  no  State  would  suffer,  as 
compared  with  what  would  happen  un- 
der the  committee  bill.  Even  Mississippi 
would  enjoy  an  increase.  Under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
L.^uscHE  1 ,  a  very  large  number  of  States 
would  have  to  take  a  substantial  cut. 
and  while  perhaps  we  would  dissociate 
ourselves  from  that  possibility,  the  fact 
is  in  the  ca.se  of  Mississippi  the  contribu- 
tion would  be  sharply  reduced.  North 
Carolina  would  be  cut  almost  in  half 
with  respect  to  what  It  would  receive. 
Then  we  would  get  Into  a  situation  in 
which  Senators  would  be  divided  to  some 
extent.  We  must  consider  the  reaUties 
of  life.  Senators  would  be  divided  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  States  would  receive. 
So  there  is  merit  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  that  every  State 
would  improve  its  position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  prima- 
rily interested  in  keeping  control  of  edu- 
cation at  home  and  not  placing  it  under 
the  central  Government. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Yes.  I  am  not  at  all 
responsive  to  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  notion  that  5  percent  Is  the  abso- 
lute and  there  should  be  no  change.  My 
view  and  my  interest  is  to  have  in  the 
bill  a  provision  which  would  leave  the 
money  in  the  State  where  it  is  collected 
and  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
State  and  the  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  have  any  part  in 
its  administration  or  expenditure.  I 
think  the  question  of  percentage  is  sub- 
ject to  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Before  we  proceed  to 
discuss  the  particular  thought  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  advanced,  I 
should  like  to  tr>'  to  reconcile  two  points. 
I  cannot  supF>ort  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  even  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  xmless 
we  could  do  something  that  would  take 
care  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case]  for  the 
very  reason,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Case]  has  pointed  out,  that 
there  would  be  a  maldistribution  of  in- 
come due  to  the  situs  of  various  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  we  could  achieve  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  control  within  the  States 
If  we  would  forego  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  and  confine  this  provision  of 
the  bill  to  the  individual  income  tax. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  if  he  would  con- 
sider an  adjustment,  or  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment,  which  would  confine 
that  provision  to  the  individual  Income 
tax  collected  within  each  State,  and  with 
a  percentage  which  would  come  out  ap- 


proximately to  the  figure  contained  in 
the  administration  or  committee  bill. 
Otherwise,  I  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment, because  the  result  would  be  a  gross 
inequity,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  pointed  out.  I  think 
we  can  achieve  the  desired  result  by  con- 
fining the  formula  to  the  individual  in- 
come tax  collected  w ithin  each  State. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  have  in  mind,  say,  5  percent 
of  the  Individual  income  taxes  collected? 

Mr.  MILL£R.  My  thought  is  that  2 
percent,  or  perhaps  2V2  percent,  of  the 
individual  income  tax  would  bring  us 
about  $700  mdllion  a  year.  We  can  se- 
cure that  information  very  rapidly  if 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  consider  that 
amendment  acceptable. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  also  go  along  with  that  idea. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  proposed  a  percentage  of  2 ',2 
percent  of  the  individual  income  tax  or 
the  corporation  income  tax?  I  did  not 
follow  his  statement  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  point  is  that  the 
amendment  would  provide  nothing  with 
respect  to  corporation  income  taxes,  be- 
cause of  the  maldistribution  of  income 
due  to  the  situs  of  the  home  offices  of 
corporations.  We  should  confine  the 
formula  to  a  percentage  of  individual 
income  taxes  collected  within  each  State. 
All  we  would  have  to  determine  would 
be  how  much  1  percent  of  the  individual 
income  tax  collected  would  bring,  and 
we  could  then  very  easily  compute  a  per- 
centage which  would  yield  approximate- 
ly $700  million  a  year.  In  that  way  we 
would  preserve  local  control  within  the 
State,  which  Is  the  point  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklev]  hais  been 
talking  about.  There  would  result  no 
greater  impact  on  ^  the  Federal  budget 
than  the  present  committee  bill  envis- 
ages, which  is  the  problem  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche].  We  would 
also  eliminate  the  problem  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
which  concerned  the  corporation  in- 
come taxes  and  the  maldistribution  of 
coiporation  income. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  reach  that  goal? 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  said.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  1  percent  of  the  individual 
income  tax  would  bring  in.  Let  us  as- 
sume it  would  bring  in  $350  million. 
Then  we  could  easily  adapt  the  amend- 
ment to  2  percent  of  the  individual  in- 
come tax,  which  would  produce  $700 
million.  Such  action  would  preserve 
control  within  the  State,  w hich  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  wants. 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  ac- 
cept some  such  provision,  and  if  it  ties 
in  with  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  I  would  be  happy 
to  spend  a  little  time  on  the  subject, 
and  I  think  we  could  arrive  at  a  suitable 
amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Despite  the  disparity 
of   income   from   corporations,   we   still 
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would  not  get  away  from  the  difficulty 
of  administration  that  would  come  about 
as  a  result  of  withholding  taxes  from 
widespread  coiT>orations.  The  home  of- 
fices of  widespread  corporations  often 
withhold  taxes  from  people  in  several 
diiTerent  States.  The  individual  pays  the 
income  tax.  How  would  the  Senator 
take  care  of  that  situation? 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "' 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  soon  as  we  get  by 
the  point  we  are  discussing,  I  have  a 
proposal  for  a  slight  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Bl.^kleyI  which  would  take  care 
of  that  very-  problem.  If  the  Senator 
will  be  patient  for  a  moment.  I  will  pre- 
sent it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  additional 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  in  that  a  number  of  diffi- 
culties would  be  cleared  up  by  his  sug- 
gestion. One  fundamental  difficulty 
would  still  remain.  There  would  be  a 
great  discrepancy  between  what  the 
States  would  receive  and  what  they  need 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  school-age 
children.  The  fact  is  that  a  wealthy 
State — wealthy  in  terms  of  personal  in- 
come— would  still  receive,  under  the 
modification  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
a  great  deal  more  per  school-age  child 
than  the  poor  State  would  receive. 

When  Senator  Taft  worked  on  this 
subject  as  hard  as  he  did  in  1948  and 
1949 — Senator  Taft  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again  the  reason  why  this  problem 
is  a  national  one  is  that  the  citizens  of 
Mississippi  are  every  bit  as  much  citizens 
of  America  as  are  citizens  of  New  York 
and  Ohio:  and  the  schoolchildren  of 
Mississippi  need  proper  education.  Good 
education  for  children  in  Mississippi 
strengthens  our  society  and  strengthens 
.\merica. 

If  we  can  find  any  justification  what- 
ever for  Federal  aid  to  education,  it  must 
come  about  through  the  fact  that  the 
States  do  not  have  the  kind  of  wealth 
within  their  borders  to  provide  the  kind 
of  education  that  the  children  of  their 
community  need  and  deserve. 

As  Senator  Taft  said,  the  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  American  dream.  We 
do  not  have  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity, because  the  child  in  Mississip- 
pi. Arkansas,  or  any  of  the  poorer  States 
does  not  have  the  same  kind  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Therefore,  if  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  I  would 
consider  one  further  adjustment — in- 
cidentally, he  would  then  have  covered 
the  provisions  of  my  amendment,  which 
I  would  be  delighted  to  donate — that  ad- 
justment would  provide  a  varying  per- 
centage of  income  tax  distributed  to 
each  State  so  that  one.  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, might  receive  0.4  of  one  percent 
Mississippi  might  receive  4.5  percent  of 
its  income  taxes. 

In  this  way  we  would  provide  for  the 
same  kind  of  distribution  formula  as  is 
contained  in  the  bill,  but  we  would  retain 
the  fundamental  principle  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  fought  so  well 


today,  because  we  would  confine  the  bill 
to  the  people  within  a  State  who  have 
made  the  payments,  and  therefore  they 
would  have  a  real  basis  for  resistance  to 
any  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  education. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  much  that 
the  Senator  has  said.  However.  I  believe 
there  may  be  two  answers.  The  first 
answer  is  that  once  we  get  the  additional 
revenue  Into  the  hands  of  the  States 
where  it  originated,  and  once  the  States 
have  had  a  chance  to  utilize  it,  I  believe 
we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
find  out  how  much  more  is  needed  In  the 
way  of  Federal  assistance  or  revenue  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  order  to  achieve 
the  minimal  standard. 

Another  answer  is  that  if  we  would 
have  a  Federal  aid  for  construction  fa- 
cilities on  the  need  basis,  for  which  I 
have  long  argued,  we  would  give  relief 
to  the  poorer  States  with  respect  to  their 
construction  requirements,  and  would 
relieve  them  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  pay  better  teachers'  salaries. 

I  am  not  seeking  p>erfection.  We  will 
not  get  perfection  under  any  bill  or  un- 
der any  amendment.  However,  we  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  if  we  were 
able  to  get  some  of  the  additional  reve- 
nue back  into  the  hands  of  the  States, 
and  then  to  evaluate  the  situation,  than 
we  are  in  now. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  we  may  be 
moving  a  little  bit  too  fast,  and  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  let  the  States  handle  the 
matter  by  returning  to  them  revenue 
which  has  been  raised  within  their 
borders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  the  fact  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  labored 
very  hard  and  diligently  on  this  subject 
and  has  held  many  hearings  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  weeks,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee,  after  great  debate  and 
long  consideration,  have  painstakingly 
arrived  at  a  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  which  they  believe  is  as  fair 
as  any  formula  can  be.  They  considered 
the  various  arguments  that  were  made 
in  favor  of  distributing  the  money  in  one 
way  or  another.  They  have  gone  into 
great  detail  on  how  the  distribution 
should  be  made. 

As  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  we  should  not  disturb 
the  amount  at  which  the  committee  has 
arrived,  so  I  would  assume  we  should 
not  disturb  the  distribution  formula  pre- 
sented by  the  committee,  because  this 
has  been  arrived  at  after  painstaking 
study  of  the  whole  subject.  A  propor- 
tion of  the  taxes  collected  within  a  State 
should  be  returned  to  the  people  of  that 
State.  That  is  why  I  keep  emphasizing 
over  and  over  again  that  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  return  a  varying  percentage  to 
each  State.  Then  we  do  not  have  to 
argue  about  the  formula  that  has  been 
set  up  in  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Could  we  go  into  this 
matter  of  the  difference  in  the  amounts 
after  we  get  this  one  amendment  taken 
care  of? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difficulty  is 
that  once  we  get  the  amendment  taken 


care  of.  the  whole  distribution  formula 
is  changed  very  greatly.  It  must  be 
changed,  because,  just  as  soon  a.s  we  fix 
the  return  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
tax  paid  within  a  State,  the  amount 
New  York  receives  or  the  amount  Ne- 
vada receives,  or  the  amount  Mississippi 
receives  or  the  amount  Wisconsin  re- 
ceives r>er  school  age  child,  is  entirely 
difTerent  and  is  inversely  related  to  State 
need,  and  the  whole  fight  begins  all  over 
again.  Then,  instead  of  Senators  being 
in  a  position  where  they  can  rlmply  ac- 
cept the  expert  advice  of  the  committee, 
they  have  on  their  hands  the  fight  as  to 
whether  Iowa  gets  a  little  more  or  New 
York  gets  a  little  more  or  Wisconsin 
gets  a  little  more  or  Nevada  gets  a  little 
more.  If  we  can  leave  the  distribution 
problem  to  the  committee,  then  we  can 
take  care  of  the  fundamental  point  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, we  do  not  have  that  formula.  It 
is  very  simple.  We  say  to  the  State  that 
the  people  should  get  the  taxes  that  are 
collected  In  their  State.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  contain  an  equation.  It 
does  not  contain  a  formula.  It  does  not 
contain  any  principle  for  the  Federal 
Government  or  anyone  else  determining 
what  will  happen  in  any  State.  It  pro- 
vides only  that  the  money  collected  from 
the  people  in  a  State  will  be  retained  by 
the  State,  and  that  it  will  be  used  for 
educational  purr>oses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  merely  wish  to  add  that 
3  years  ago  I  made  my  maiden  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  exactly  this  kind  of  pro- 
p>osal.  I  believe  I  proposed  5  percent. 
However,  after  consultation  with  other 
Senators  and  educational  experts  and 
other  persons  familiar  with  the  sub'ect. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would 
work  the  gravest  inequity.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Senator  has  changed  the  dis- 
tribution formula.  There  Is  no  way  he 
could  avoid  It.  Under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  New  York 
would  receive  12  times  as  much  as  the 
bill  proposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  inquiry  is.  Who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  due  course  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  so  that 
I  may  submit  an  amendment  for  print- 
ing? 

Mr  BLAKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
p>ending  before  the  Senate.  It  would 
change  the  method  of  counting  the 
pupils  in  the  individual  States.  The  bill 
recommended  by  the  President  con- 
tained the  provision  that  the  counting 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the  students  at- 
tending public  schools  alone.  The  com- 
mittee changed  the  President's  recom- 
mendation and  added  a  provision  that 
the  count  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
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students   attending  public  schools   and 
parochial  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  that  method  of  mak- 
ing the  count  is  erroneous  and  unjust. 
Parochial  school  students  are  not  at  all 
participating  in  the  aid  that  will  be 
given.  Not  participating,  they  should 
not  be  counted.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  return  to  the  language  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  that  only 
those  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17,  attending  public  schools  l>e  counted  in 
determining  the  allocation  that  shall  be 
made  to  the  separate  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  about  his  amend- 
ment, because  I  would  like  to  assist  the 
Senator  In  clarifying  the  matter.  Docs 
his  amendment  contain  the  same  for- 
mula that  was  contained  in  the  original 
1021?  If  it  does.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  original  amendment  was  on  the  basis 
of  public  school  students  figured  on  an 
average  daily  attendance.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  he  refers  to  average 
daily  attendance,  or  whether  he  is  offer- 
ing the  amendment  which  counts  the 
enrollment  in  public  schools.  It  makes 
some  difference  in  the  final  outcome  of 
the  formula. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted  will  eliminate 
the  changes  made  by  the  committee,  and 
win  accept  the  identical  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President.  A  year  ago 
I  made  the  argument  on  the  same  basis, 
that  it  was  unjust  to  count  the  students 
in  the  parochial  schools — Lutheran, 
Episcopalian,  and  Catholic — in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  students  sup- 
posedly attending  public  schools. 

Mr  MORSE.  Docs  the  Senator's 
amendment  also  proixxse  to  reduce  the 
authorization  to  $G66  million? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  amendment  con- 
forms completely  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  colloquy  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  Sen?  tors  seems  to 
indicate,  or  at  least  it  Is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  the  for- 
mula which  was  worked  out  by  the  com- 
mittee cannot  be  changed.  In  due 
course  there  will  be  before  the  Senate 
an  amendment  which  will  seek  to  change 
that  formula  and  make  it  more  equi- 
table. I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  so  far  as  the  formula  is  con- 
cerned, even  though  I  cannot  support  his 
amendment,  it  is  a  much  more  equitable 
formula  than  the  one  proposed  by  the 
committee  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  funds.  The  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee places  a  premium  on  those  States 


which   do    not   tax   their   own    citizens 
enough  for  public  school  education. 

It  prejudices  a  State  like  New  York 
and  many  other  States  which  tax  their 
citizens  for  public  school  education  in 
the  way  they  should.  So  it  does  not 
distress  me  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI 
say  that  to  alter  this  formula  would  re- 
sult in  the  State  of  New  York  getting  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  take.  There  is 
some  merit  in  the  proposal  that  if  there 
Is  to  be  Federal  assistance,  funds  which 
are  taken  from  a  State,  should  go  back 
to  the  State  from  which  they  came. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  agree, 
perhaps,  that  under  the  Constitution, 
the  obligation  is  with  the  States  to  sup- 
port the  public  school  system? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Within  certain  lim- 
its. Do  not  press  me  too  far.  I  might 
say  something  which  would  be  injurious 
to  the  Senator's  case.  However,  within 
certain  limits  I  agree. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  The  principle  of  the 
amendment  is  that  it  leaves  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
In  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  In  the  State 
of  Texas  only  a  small  part  of  the  taxes 
which  are  being  collected  from  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States  for  the  use  of  their 
educational  system  and  for  disposition 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
jurisdictions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  impression  is 
that  the  5  percent  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ator's original  amendment  is  rather 
high. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     It  might  be. 
Mr.    KEATING.     I    am    not    certain 
whether  I  understood  that  the  Senator 
would  agree  to  modify  his  amendment  by 
reducing  the  amount. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  have  said  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment 
to  provide  a  percentage  which  would  be 
adequate  for  the  present  needs.  I  am  not 
certain  what  that  percentage  should  be. 
I  feel  there  is  an  area  for  consideration 
in  that  re"=pect.  Perhaps  the  amount 
should  be  2  percent  or  some  lesser  per- 
centage than  5  percent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  study  the 
Senator's  amendment  further.  I  shall 
not  take  a  final  position  now.  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  let  the  record  stand  as  it 
was  with  reference  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
formula  worked  out.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  original  formula  reported  by  the 
committee  is  sacrosanct  and  not  subject 
to  further  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  BLAKLEY.     I  yield  the  floor. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
then  I  shall  be  ready  to  vote.  I  hope  the 
amendment  can  be  disposed  of  within 
the  next  few  minutes,  because  we  must 
get  on  with  the  work  of  considering  the 
bill  step  by  step.  Considerable  time  has 
been  spent  on  this  amendment. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  the  minority  leader  had  a  little  fun 


with  me  a  few  moments  ago  when  he 
said  to  me,  "You  are  a  piker  compared 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas,  when  you 
consider  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  raise  for  education  by  his  amend- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  paltry  $850 
million  provided  In  the  bill."  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  really  proposing  some- 
thing which  is  typical  of  the  well-known 
reputation  of  the  great  Lone  Star  State. 
When  a  Texan  starts  to  deal  with  some- 
thing, he  deals  with  it  in  big  figures. 
The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  raise  many  times  S850  million  if 
it  were  adopted. 

I  speak  for  a  very  modest  bill,  a  very 
moderate  bill,  providing  for  $850  million 
which  would  be  appropriated  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  w^hich,  I  hope  to  show  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  the  States  concerned. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  emasculates  the  bill.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal by  way  of  a  substitute,  so  far  as 
most  of  the  major  features  of  the  bill  are 
concerned.  In  effect,  it  eliminates  the 
continuation  of  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  It  does  away  entirely 
with  the  so-called  federally  impacted 
areas  legislation. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874  are  the  subjects  of  sepa- 
rate legislation.  They  are  not  before 
the  Senate  at  this  moment  but  are  in 
committees  for  consideration,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  they  are  in  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  Several  bills 
relating  to  continuation  of  the  progi-£un 
were  before  the  committee  and  its  con- 
tinuation is  now  being  recommended  by 
the  committee  as  a  part  of  this  measure. 
The  Senator  would  eliminate  them  by 
his  substitute.  A  great  many  school 
districts  in  Texas  would  suffer  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  were  adopted. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  table  75, 
on  page  757  of  the  hearings,  he  will  see 
that  Texas,  in  fiscal  1362,  will  receive 
$14,457,000  under  Public  Law  874.  Table 
76,  on  page  758,  shows  that  Texas,  in 
fiscal  1962.  will  receive  $3,329,900  under 
Public  Law  815. 

There  has  been  much  talk  this  after- 
noon by  Senators  who  have  deplored  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Yet  many  Senators  appeared  before  our 
committee,  as  the  hearings  will  show, 
and  expre.ssed  objection  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  funds  as  was  proposed  in  the 
original  administration  bill.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  voted  to  continue 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  for 
another  3  years,  but  required  that  at 
the  end  of  18  months  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
port to  Congress  any  inequities  or  in- 
justices in  the  application  of  those  two 
laws,  and  make  recommendations  for 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  tables  from  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
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Education  and  Welfare  which  show 
what  the  various  school  districts  in 
Texas   now    receive   both    under   Public 


Law  815  and  Public  Law  874.  including 
what  has  been  received  under  Public 
Law  815  for  the  last  10  years. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Table  \2.— Federal  funds  reserved,  by  local  educational  aqency,  bij  xecHon  of  I'ublir  Law  Sl-'i,  a.-  mnendrd 


0) 


I-ooal  educational  ^pnry 


(2) 


e 


TEXAS 

Crosby  I.S.D..  

Ysletal.S.D 

New  Boston  1.8. D 

Orange  I. S.D 

Oalena  Park  I.S.D 

De  KaU)  I.S.D - 

Belton  I.S.D 

Ind.  S.D.  of  El  Paso 

Vi.lor  I.9.D 

Hooks  I.S.D 

(}ran<l  Prairie  I.S.D 

Brazoria  I.S.D 

Bastrop  I.S.D 

Temple  I.S.D 

La  Porte  I.S.D 

Rosen  Heichts  I.S.D.,  Fort  Worth 

Beaumont  I.S.D - 

Wfathorfonl  I.S.D - 

Texarkani  I.S.D 

Caslleberry  I.S.D..  Fort  Worth 

Klngsville  I.S.D... 

Birdvillc  I.S.D.,  Fort  Worth -. 

Kenne<lale  I.S.D 

Keller  I.S.D 

Orapevino  I.S.D • 

Eagle  -MounUiin  S.D.  No.  17.  Fort  Worth. 

Frenship  Rural  H.S.,  Wolfforth 

Village  Creek  C.S.D.,  Fort  Worth 

E(lgewoo<l  I.S.D..  San  Antonio 

Benbrook  C.S.I).  No.  .W- 

Chapin  C.S.I).,  Fort  Worth 

Lampasus  I.S.D 

South  San  Antonio  I.S.D - 

Dum;is  I.S.D - 

White  Settlement  Com.  Cons.  S.D.  No. 
37.  Fort  Worth. 

Cooley  C.S.D.  W-30,  El  Paso 

Arte  I. S.D - 

Uarlandale  I.S.D..  San  Antonio 

Wamwripht  C.S.D.  No.  W-21.  El  Paso  =. 

KiUeen  I.S.D 

.\a.«h  I.S.D 

Onuiljury  I.S.D - 

Roma  I.S.D 

Nwlerland  I.S.D 

Pasadena  I.S.D 

Fort  Worth  I.8.D.. 

Lil)erty  C.S.D.  No. 

Ma<e<lonla  C.S.D. 

Flour  BUifT  I.S.D. 

Pewitt  I.S.D.,  .Naples. 

Channelview  I.S.D 

Soutteide    Rural    II. S.D. 
Antonio. 

Lakeview  I.S.D  .  Waco 

Cove  I.S.D.,  Orange 

St-agoville  I.S.D 

La  Marciue  I.S.D 

Borger  I.S.D 

La  Coste  Rural  H.8.D.  No.  3. 

Mount    Creek    C.S.D.    No. 
Prairie.* 

Mineral  Wells  I.S.D 

Colorado  C.S.D.  No.  36.  Del  Vallo 

Sundeen  I.S.D..  Corpus  Chrlstl 

Corpus  Christi  I.S.D 

Northside  I.S.D.,  San  Antonio. 

Florence  Hill  I.8.D..  Grand  Prairie 

Sun  Angelo  I.S.D 

.\rlington  I.S.D. 

Port  Neches  I.S.D 

E.tst  and  Ntt.  Houston  I.S.D.,  Houston... 

Irving  I.S.D 

McOregor  I.S.D 

Bridge  Citv  LS.D 

Socorro  C.S.D.  W-5,  El  Paso  ._ 

Eulcis  I.S.D.'.  

Sehertz-Cibolo  C.S.D.  No.  29,  8<hert7 

(tatesville  I.S.D 

.\nglrton  IS  I) 

()o<ilev  I.S.D... 

Queen  City  I.S.D 

Burle.-soii  C-ons.  I.S.D-. 

Jo8huH  I.S.D 

La  Vega  I.S.D.,  W"aco 

Little  Cypress  I.S.D..  Orange 

Bancroft  C.S.D.,  Orange 

Alvara.lo  I.S.D... 

Hoeriic  Co.  Line  I.S.D..  Boeme 

.Miuwfleld  I.S.D 

I  -KtUuita  I.S.D 


12.  Texarkana 

No.  :»,  Texarkana... 
Cori»us  Christi 


No.    17,    San 


93,    Grand 


8«e  ftxdn. 


■nd  of  table. 


County 


(8) 


i    .Sw.  202, 
;  Public  Low 
81. *> 


(4) 


.Sm.  305 


Harris 

El  Paso 

Bowie 

Orange 

Harris 

Bowie 

BeU 

El  Paso 

Orange 

Bowie.. 

Dallas 

Brazoria 

Bastrop 

BeU 

Harris 

Tarrant 

Jefferson 

Parker 

Bowie 

Tarrant.- 

Kleberg 

Tarrant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lubbock.. 

Tarrant 

Bexar 

Tarrant 

do 

I>ampas:is 

Bexar.. 

Moore. 

Tarrant 

El  Pa.<!0 

Ttrrant... 

Bexar 

El  Paso 

BeU 

Bowie 

Hood 

Starr 

Jefferson 

Harris 

Tarrant 

Howie 

do 

Nueces 

Morris 

Harris 

Bexar 


.McLennan.. 

Orang*' 

Dalljis 

Galveston... 
Hutchinson. 

Medina 

Dallas 


Palo  Pinto 

Travis 

Nueces 

do 

Bandera,  Bexar, 
and  Medina. 

DaUas 

Tom  Green 

Tarrant 

Jefferson 

Harris 

DaUas 

Mcl.#niian 

Orange 

El  Paso 

Tarrant.. 

Guadalupe 

CoryeU 

Brazoria 

Johnson 

Cass 

Johnson 

do 

McLennan 

Orange , 

....  do 

Jolm.son 

Kendall 

Tarrant 

Caas 


Public  I^w  Public  Imv. 
246  :^i 


(5) 


(fi) 


$l.w'.WK 
1. 333. 391 

A83.018 
319,  fl72 
ini.  162 
1117.  9UU 

1,814.466 
3!».t>43 
412,216 

1,  090,  .352 

109,688 

53,047 

229,28fi 

'  '348,' 903" 

i.S2,'fl08" 

1.037,190 

649,492 

510,  Ml 

3t>7.329 

39.676 

69.944 

21.  470 

13.701 

1:11.206 

10. 157 

1.193.871 

36.651 

24.160 

72.898 

661.782 

64,296 

1,308,756 


201,326 
I.M8,045 

'"862,'507' 

40.  71K 

47,236 

53,029 

119, 152 

"'687,573' 

33.980 

47. 161 

218.114 

141.612 

253.737 

39,974 

>  44. 254 

106,874 
47,702 


«8IK.  .W5 


100,001) 
"32."  928 


I'ubllc  liBW  Public  Law 
949  h5-» 


(7) 


<«) 


Sec.  .1, 

iPublic  Law 

85-630 


(«) 


406,900 
3.M00 


>IWKt.44«       >9»20.00U 


49..yiU 
1.163.310 


870.351 


tM06.6MI 


iio.nno 

934.01)1) 


••907.040 


78.120 
2.046.798 


164, 3K 
157,  250 


196.650 
'28i.'885 


•362.250 


36,488 


165,000 
109,500 
113.  MO 


123, 499  122, 000 


115,500 
242,' 5o6' 


192,000 


104,000 


378,373 
15,373 


212,041 

H4,962 

211.330 

!«6,934 

70,177 

3*.  106 

223.289 

42,100 


151.470 

473,7l.'> 

62,  349 

Xi,  802 

28,353 


126,350 
53,550 


480,  TOO 
177.598 
126,300 


12,000 


136,000 
234,960 


218,680 
102.877 
387,270 


143,704 


80,648 
136,083 
61,000 
58,715 
60,927 
90,244 
130,112 


81,000 


264,500 

'35i'666 
769,' si  7 


S»"C».  44)1 
aixl  14 


(10) 


Total  funds 
reserved 


(II) 


440,900 
61,000 


96,900 
308,000 


34. 900 


146,900 


127.  »>60 
90.500 

'tt.'ooo 

15,000 


148,500 
179,000 


.'W.500 
87,500 


90,««7 


16,493 
221,030 


162,600 


208,499 


147,000 


12%  000 


28^000 


2111, 080 


57,790 


336,900 

132,' 365 


133,9i»l 


418,095 


169,499 


$152. 94K 

'  .V  773. 142 

168.982 

683,018 

319. 672 

2H0. 162 

345.  610 

6.861,8.S3 

3.^5,  A4:< 

412.216 

■2.\(H.m\ 

144.788 

53.047 

229, 2M> 

'     '385,391 

162. 6(H 
1.037.  190 
929.  9W 
784.  :wi 
900.  .^7u 

39.  t~fi 
69.944 
21.  470 
13.  701 

Ml.  KVi 
10.  I.'i7 
2,  51 H.  635 
87.651 
24,  160 
Tl.  H".»> 

'.«»  Kil 
•►1.  291. 


296.lt26 
7,  543.  .M.^ 

1,' 754.  379 
40, 71H 
81,736 

63,029 

119,  l,^2 

"«7,.'i73 

33. 9M) 

47.  I'-.l 

612,  9M 

141,«>I2 

3r)7.  ix' 

39.974 

«  44.  2'.4 

47.  71  rj 


378.373 
16.373 


701.  Hill 
5H3,  4*V> 
42S,  i;«i 
8H6.9.H4 
432,177 

8I..W.t 
441.  3IU 
460.  ~'.*:> 


W>.  4711 

1.0t»»,  fift-l 

241,  34U 

2S.  liM 


416,  679 
190.  377 
468,270 


143,704 


80.648 
136,083 
61,000 
88,715 
00.927 
90,244 
130.112 
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Table  12. — Federal  fundt  referred,  by  local  edvcaHonal  o^rmry-  ^^V  **<<»>'^  <>/  Pt»-V.V  Lat  ilS.  «  ••v»i?>i — OjULfimjmi 


tmctm 


5«.L 


?i«u  ioiui 


L«wPQt4K  L«w 


Uw^ 


jP 


I  S  D  .  W»eo 

:  D    No   2.  Bif  B«fl»d  Nl 


ai 
as 

313 

a4 
su 
a« 
m 

3tS 
21* 

sn 


2M 
3S 

tr 

S8 

m 
m 
as 

334 
333 

mi 
ma  I 
«a 

«M 


411 
«13 
413 
414  \ 
903 


.D..  Sao  Aatooto* 


COQS 

VlMto  C. 
tioMlPvk. 
iMklwd  AFB  L8 

8i<ii*iI.8.D 

HoodoLS.D 

BorttmiMCt  I.S  D 

Smt.  Anioate  I.:?  D      

OartaMl  l£V) 

SMMartwI  S.D 

Orteroe  l.^O 

Pt«5prti»I.SD  

New  Braunfeb  I.S  D 

Port  L«T*e«  LSD     

Paaban'Oel?  D  

NaUlUIiiD        

Wlint«r1y  B  Jr»l  H.8.D 

DrrtoeLSD 

Briumwrt  I.S  D, 

CIvlDTflWLS  D 

W««t  Ow  1-8  D..  CoTTMK  Chrwd 

DoBCkBTiUFlS  D 

IS  D 

IJ.D 

8oatliw«st  Rural  H.S.D.  S«.  Sii  A 

niiiW»rf>>ldI  S  D 

MombMa-Wickelt  I  S.D 

Ean  Omtrsl  Rural  H.8.D.  N*.  ] 


si«c: 


..!  — ! 


SLSU  >. 
'ii'iii'i'- 


il.."?.  H"^:*: 

»! M13W 


1 




a 
1 

vKor 

4 

M4  a. 

: 

t 

*i 

i 

* 

1 

sw, 

311  I 

as  I 

B3 


tarlBltown  I  S  D 


1.8. 
lowvPwkLSD 
liFtaMRH  S  D 

CoobotaalS  D 

City  VtrwCS.D.  Xo 

TotaL 


RtoOruyV  City  I.S.D 

A.AM   Com   i  S.D  .  C«Oi«r  StMMO 

OarMTCS.n   .So  S3 

VK-torr*  IS  D 

S»a  Felip*  I  S  D,  Dri  Rto 

Bttmi  I.S.D 

WbeMtendCS  D  No  Sk.  ntBrn 

De  ^«o^S.D. 

8ow«T»  C  S.D   No.  51.  Imnc 

OatocsTiOe  I  S.D 

DtlRtoL8.D 

SiMdr  Orvrr  C  S.D.  N«L  3.  OrMd  PnMr 

C*&M  Hjn  1  ."5  D 

Coppn-M  CoTt  LSD '. 

D*iu<wn  I  S.D 

Boevilie  I  ?  D 

Er«rTX>an  I  .■=  D 

Ncrtfc  E«j(  I  S  D..  Smi 
Aldlv  I  S  D  .  BoofUMi 

Hom-EulHv  I  S  D  .  Hont 

ANlme  I  S  D   

Tt»  I  S  D  .  Ar/irfje 

P.xtrfKro  C  i  1)    No  CU 

Mf  AIWc  I  S  D 

S4ji=,orf-Traaa  Rur*i  H  S.  No.  W — 

MiaAOBiS  D  

C«atrFrtF  C  S  D.  No  12.  S«D  ABMnio 

L«yTw  C  S  D  No.  n,  DfOMon 

flWWbfWM  I  SD 

Ncvwt  C  S  D   No.  S3 

RotHtowv  I.S.D 

LmmIoLSD. 

CoiML  I.S  D. 
L«D 


lad   Scb*  .  San  An(eh> 
Co.  Coos.  C.S.D.  No.  3.  AajriOo 

L8.D 

C  S  D.  Xo.  30l 

Twp.  S.D 


ibiciodtf  the 


Y»»rt*IJiD       «»  5«      MM.44I 

Gnad  Praine  13 J> 77.783 

NaUllaLS.D „l 1 

Coppra  Core  LSJ)...I I- 

Evfrmaa  LB.D I ' 

ToUL I    n«.«{  >    57J.193 


Public    '    Public 
Lav  L«w 

S&-a67    ,     85-00 


$«MIOOO  '  «SKUB     «3r9.650 


>  CaaaoUiated  witk  AppUcut  Xo.  8. 

«  iBdaan  f2.0ie  rraat  uad<>r  i>««.  SO»<ei. 

«Co«MUd«ted  witk  AppUnnt  Xo.  11. 

•  C^M»IMat»d  with  Applicast  Xo.  50C 

•  Ckanfled  to  j*^.  S\>4  c»i* 


31733 


K&! 


sn. 


«a.ui 
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Tablb  I.— Public  Law  874:  Net  entiilement  and  current  expenditures  oj  applicants,  fiscal  year  1960 


Project  number  and  local  education  agency 


(1) 


IBTAS 


ClarksviDe  I.S.D 

Orange  I.S.D 

I'anhandle  I.S.D 

Dumas  I.S.D - 

New  Boston  I.S.D _ 

.Atlanta  I.S.D 

Nash  I.S.D - 

Malw  C.S.D.  No.  8,  New  Boston, 

Maud  I.S.D 

Ke<\  Lick  C.S.D.  No.  10,  Teiarkana 

Slmms  C.S.D.  No.  6 

Fort  Worth  I.S.D 

Grand  Prairie  I.S.D 

Belton  I.S.D 

Ysleta  I.S.D 

Jones  Crossing  C.S.D.  .Vo.  25,  DeKalb — 

2fl.  Mact-donia  C.S.D.  No.  39,  Texarkana 

2a.  Spring  Hill  C.S.D.  No.  62,  DeKalb 

30.  Hubbard  C.S.D.  No.  55,  DeKalb 

31.  Leary  C.S.D.  No.  67 

32.  Hooks  I.S.D 

Texarkana  I.S.D 

Temple  I.S.D 

a.  Redwater  I.S.D - 
.  Pleasant  Grove  C.S.D.  No.  42,  Tezarkana 

Lake  Worth  I.S.D.,  Fort  Worth 

Weatherford  I.S.D 

Marietta  C.S.D.  No.  42 

Castleberry  I.S.D.,  Fort  Worth 

El  Pai50  1.9. 1) 

DeKalb  I.S.D 

48.  Blrdville  I.S.D„  Fort  Worth 

4«.  Kennedale  I.S.D 

50.  Keller  I.S.D 

61.  Annona  I.S.D 

53.  Dimple  Rural  H.8.D.,  Clarksvllte.> 

64.  LaCoete  I.S.D 

Harlandale  I.S.D.,  San  Antonio 

Devlne  I.S.D 

Azle  I.S.D _. 

.McOrecor  I.S.D 

Kamack.  I.S.D - 

Frenship  Rural  H.8.D.,  Wolflort 

Killeen  I.S.D 

Bent    -ok  C.S.D.  No.  58,  Fort  Worth 

Lytle  I.S.D - 

Mineral  Wells  I.S.D. 

Chapln  C.S.D.  No.  39,  Fort  Worth 

L&mpa.«as  I.S.D 

White  Settlement  S.D.  No.  37,  Fort  Worth 

Detroit  LS.D 

S.  San  Antonio  I.S.D.,  San  Antonio 

Mansfield  I.S.D 

Pewitt  Cons.  I.S.D,  Naples - 

Oranbury  I.S.D 

Avery  I.S.D 

Everman  I.S.D 

Roma  I.S.D 

Pasadena  I.S.D -. 

Stephen vllle  I.S.D 

Seagoville  I.S.D 

Flour  Bluff  I.S.D.,  Corpus  ChrlstL 

Burkburnett  I.S.D 

94.  South.'Jide  Rural  H.8.D.  No.  17,  San  Antonio 

9«.  Iowa  Park  I.S.D 

Colorado  C.S.D.  No.  36,  Del  Valle 

San  Anpelo  I.S.D 

AledoIS.D 

Middle  Well  C.S.D.  No.  3,  Dumas 

Socorro  C.S.D.  No.  W-«,  El  Paso 

Springlown  I.S.D -.., 

Brock  Hural  H.S.D.  No.  52,  Weatherford 

Bluff  Dale  C.S.D 

Edftewood  I.S.D.,  San  Antonio . - 

114.  Queen  City  I.S.D 

116.  IrtinK  I.S.D 

Southwest  Rural  H.S.D.  No.  29,  Atascosa 

East  Central  Rural  H.S.D.  No.  20,  San  Antonio 

Schertz-Cibolo  C.S.D.  No.  29,  Scherti 

Lake  View  I.S.D.,  San  Angelo 

Oatesville  I.S.D 

Joshua  I.P.D 

Poolville  I.S.D 

Peaster  I.S.D 

San  Antonio  I.S.D 

Alvarado  I.S.D 

128.  Qodley  I.S.D 

129.  Burleson  I.S.D 

Orandview  I.S.D 

Rio  VUsta  I.S.D. 

New  Braunfels  I.S.D 

Boeme  Co.  Line  I.S.D 

•w,.  Northeast  I.S.D..  San  Antonio 

2re.  Randolph  Field  I.S.D.,  Randolph  AFB 

208.  Lackland  I.S.D.,  Lackland  AFB 

206.  Gamer  C.S.D.  No.  83 

207.  Wampler  S.D.,  Weatherford 

209.  Grapevine  1. 8.D 

212    San  Vicente  C.S.D  No.  2,  Big  Bend  National  Park. 
213.  Cleburne  I.S.D 


2. 
i. 
< 
h, 
0. 
& 

11. 

12. 

14. 

15. 

la. 
la 
la 

21. 
22. 
24. 


33. 
34. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
M. 
47. 


53. 
5«. 
67. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
61. 
64. 
65. 
««. 
68. 
7t. 
71. 
74. 
7J. 
81. 
8J. 
81. 
84. 
85. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
93. 


98 
108. 
10$. 

108. 
107. 
108. 
118. 

112. 
118. 


lie. 

117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
124. 
126. 
12« 
127 


130 
131. 
132, 
138 
134 


Net  en- 
titlement 
under 
Public  Law 
874  ' 

(2) 


8««  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


89.31)4 
33,«.'>2 
IS,  200 
55,717 
46,765 
6.774 
9,793 
3,Sfi2 
8.406 
2,3K3 
13,548 
770.408 
107.  315 
50,  fiOl 
346.  456 
1,632 
9,222 
9h6 
l.l.V) 
4.978 
63.741 
65,2.10 
84,047 
6.529 
l,3ai 
21,872 
40.072 
2,040 
117,852 
1, 182, 905 
28.483 
113.363 
4,407 
7,835 
3,754 
1,4«0 
2.530 
286.387 
17.628 
38.277 
23.423 
18.689 
44.316 
474, 101 
22,862 
7,263 
106.752 
10,528 
31.585 
127,564 
l,9.'i8 
97. 121 
9.648 
10,283 
13.629 
6.774 
10,446 
6,692 
16,609 
3,917 
9,304 
81,451 
128,380 
12,160 
11.099 
79.493 
73,290 
5,794 
5,260 
6,855 
8,161 
1,877 
O 
261.229 
6,529 
74,269 
21,383 
16.404 
68,966 
5,795 
43,  579 
5,549 
2,z03 
2,28.-) 
1,101,884 
9,385 
2.  .SSO 
12.  324 
2,530 
(») 

37,542 

11,181 

228,767 

280.650 

150,000 

1,232 

816 

4,978 

4,226 

11.507 


Total 
current  ex- 
penditures 

(3) 


8363,673 

1.573,  4fi7 

371.443 

1,121.602 

2M0,970 

437.  S3» 

h7,  97a 

2.S.000 

93.666 

20.000 

12.1.  000 

18.9.57.178 

1,  K94.  251 

470.  050 

3.245.917 

12.000 

132, 0<X) 

30,  121 

18.000 

31.000 

311,210 

9H3.502 

1,  4.18,  658 

78,795 

50,000 

390.000 

620,169 

34.449 

930.000 

12,  940.  SOI 

333.082 

1,915.332 

210.883 

150,000 

87,000 

65,520 

79,864 

2.634,848 

259.457 

401.082 

276.240 

206,134 

309.367 

1,279.167 

82,611 

78.680 

746.843 

56,728 

435,684 

781.299 

131.900 

812,499 

246,775 

312,035 

185,026 

99,300 

145,000 

338,961 

7,008.501 

395,641 

407.277 

513. 767 

699.065 

228.767 

445,211 

342.533 

2, 889, 332 

105,000 

78,681 

133,355 

155,000 

54,284 


2, 074. 746 

179.850 

2,  464,  .132 

241,317 

308,161 

275,800 

568,000 

316,931 

126,711 

64,  .100 

60,  2.10 

1.1, 839, 87« 

188.  ."^OO 

73.  Oil 

18.1, 277 

120,400 


627.505 

245,  789 

2,917,362 

371.0.13 

212.957 

21,096 

17,083 

315.932 

9.269 

728,245 


Project  number  and  local  e<lucation  agency 


0) 


TBXAfl — continued 


216.  Kyle  I.S.D   „ 

217.  Tolar  I.S.D „ 

219.  Pvote  I.S.D 

220.  Cbpf>ens  Cove  I.S.D 

221.  Klnpsville  I.S.D 

222.  Millsap  I.S.D 

223.  .S-puin  I.S.D - 

Flat  I.S.D.  No.  911 

Reno  C.S.D.  No.  78   Azle 

Conn.llv  Cons.  I.9.D.,  Waco  

Rcndon  C.S.D.  No.  68,  Fort  Worth 

Carroll  C.S.D.  No.  99,  Fort  Worth 

CarUyvillc  C.S.D.  .No.  28.  Fort  Worth 

Siin  Marcos  I.S.D 

Glen  Rose  I.S.D 

Bonham  I.S.D 

T  aViea  I.S.D.,  Waco 

Natalia  I.S.D 

Cellna  I.S.D.  No.  903 

I>uncanville  I.S.D 

I  ockhart  I.S.D 

Somerset  I  S.D 

,  Justin 


224 

22»V 
227. 
230. 
231. 
233. 
23X. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
243. 
247. 
248. 
263. 
264. 
2.1.1. 
256. 
258. 
259. 
401. 
40Z 
4413. 
404. 
405. 
409. 
410. 
419 
422. 
423. 
424. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429 
4.'il. 


Corpus  ChrlstL. 


.Northwest  I.S.D. 
BlgSpilng  I.S.D. 
Weft  ()so  I.S.D., 
Del  Rio  I.S.D.. 

Fort  Sam  Hou-ston  I.S.D 

Dain^erflcld  I.S.D 

Florosville  I.S.D 

Stockdale  I.S.D 

Wbitt  I.S.D „ 

Lare<loI.S.D „ 

Tiopal.S.D 

CrowL'y  I.S.D.  No.  62,  Fort  Worth 

Potter  County  Cons.  S.D.  No.  4,  Amarillo 

Harlinpren  Cons.  I.S.D 

E vant  I.S  D 

Wnco  I.S.D 

Boyd  I  S.D 

Alvord  I.S  D „ 

Decatur  I.S.D 

SHlado  I.S.D.  No.  90&. 

432.  Moody  I.S.D 

434.  Shady  Grove  C.S.D.  No.  3,  Grand  Prairie 

435.  Wilmer-IIutchins  I.S.D.,  itutchlns 

436.  Princeton  I.S.D 

437.  Paradi.se  I.S.D 

440.  Newirk  C.S.D.  No.  58. 

441.  San  Felipe  I.S.D.,  Del  Rio 

442.  Lubbock  I.S.D , 

443.  Lancaster  I.S.D 

444.  Bishop  I.S.D 

447.  Victoria  I.S.D 

448.  Poteet  I.S.D 

450.  Amarillo  I.S.D 

452.  Bridgeport  I.S.D 

453.  Hondo  I.S.D. 

454.  McKlnney  I.S.D 

501.  Cedar  Hill  I.S.D 

502.  Castroville  I.S.D 

804.  Sherman  I.S.D.  No.  906 

509.  De  Soto  I.S.D 

611.  La  Vemla  I.S  I) 

516.  Tye  I.S.D..  Abilene 

flOl.  Melissa  Rural  H.S.D.  No.  706 

602.  River  Road  I.3.D.,  Amarillo.._ 

«05.  Denlson  I.S.D 

807.  Beeville  I.S.D 

610.  Oglesby  I.S.D 

612.  Hiirst-Euless  I.S.D.,  Hurst 

701.  Midway  I.S.D.,  Waco 

702.  Liberty-Eylau  Rural  H.S.D.  No.  36,  Texarkana.. 

704.  Skidmore-T>-nan  Rural  H.S.D.  No.  36,  Skldmorc. 

705.  McAllen  I.S.D „ 

706.  Kempner  C.S.D.  No.  4 

707.  PetroUa  I.S.D 

708.  Byers  I  S.D 

709.  Huphes  Springs  I.S.D 

710.  Nortbside  I.S.D.,  San  Antonio 

711.  Prosr>er  I.S.D.  No.  912 

713.  Pilot  Point  I.S.D 

714.  Kerrville  I.S.D 

715.  Abilene  I.S.D _ 

716.  Golden  Rule  I.S.D.,  Denison 

718.  Red  Oak  I.S.D 

719.  Robstown  I.S.D 

721.  Rio  Hondo  I.S.D 

801.  Mission  I.S.D 

802.  Wylie  C.S.D.  No.  11,  Abilene 

803.  Florence  I.8.D.... 

805.  Rohlnson  I.S.D.,  Waco.. 

809.  Fdlnburg  Cons.  LS.D 

810.  Merkel  I.S.D 

812.  Ponder  I.S.D 

814.  Savoy  LS.D 

815.  Coahoma  I.S.D 

Clyde  I. S.D 

Hubbard  I.S.D 

Adamsville  C.S.D.,  Lampasas 

Bartlett  I.S.D 


Net  en- 
titlement 
und«^ 
Public  Law 
874  ' 

(2) 


816. 
817. 
818. 
819. 


81,561 

1,877 

7.870 

62,190 

77.863 

6,060 

80,279 

3.030 

1.479 

80.472 

3.019 

1.660 

4.326 

18.281 

3.672 

11.. 189 

40.154 

13. 629 

1.224 

14.446 

6,203 

10,038 

6.228 

143.071 

3.835 

138.002 

3flK.700 

7,908 

9.304 

Z286 

1,  224 

120,463 

1,650 

1,968 

64,965 

86,920 

1.9.18 

129.  123 

5.142 

1.142 

4,407 

3.019 

2,093 

1.224 

8,876 

2,204 

2.121 

2,28.1 

1.V017 

60.313 

7,671 

4.  HI  6 

2.407 

H.4H8 

240.682 

2,611 

4.243 

32.238 

fi.  284 

2.203 

73.608 

3.346 


796 
447 
633 
182 


43. 014 

63.170 
1.306 

45.704 
3.672 

13.S.18 
2.204 

36,116 
2.  121 
3,691 
2,366 
4.162 

92.061 
1.061 
1,713 

21,219 
283.856 
4.870 
1.306 
^060 
5.618 

16,507 

979 

6,610 

2,774 

23.831 
3.673 

(n 

1.706 
4,407 
C) 
2.  .130 
1.142 
2.448 


Total 
current  ex- 
pendlturea 

(3) 


$121,376 

64,376 

IZiSTO 

220,  3H0 

1,421,862 

110,000 

913,219 

46,093 

14.408 

332.430 

89,071 

41.431 

89.275 

802,245 

13.1.  2»4 

460,734 

864.779 

149,474 

130.016 

324.  70;< 

489.629 

lasooo 

246.93.1 

1,8T2.6»9 

48:1.712 

tUftl.  641 

41.1.  n;« 

639,  121 

322.  482 

141.000 

11,3Mi 

2,  19.1.037 

67.261 

4N.89K 

103.997 

2,111,803 

90,523 

4,809.116 

146.973 

109.489 

260,627 

7.1.  841 

1.14,264 

49.  430 

547.7>i« 

131.1.13 

82,528 

40,887 

.11 2. 707 

7,844,611 

419.  181 

391.8»<7 

2,164.776 

23.\fl04 

7. 1&M93 

282,617 

274.000 

903.603 

139.742 

00.477 

1,433.440 

137.061 

80.000 

3.^9M 

48.006 

88.818 

1.240,000 

888^611 

60.190 

eU5(i6 

1.11. 0«9 

306.  or  10 

162,000 

L  801.  756 

10.  172 

{*.  363 

80.729 

2«9. 138 

770.448 

97.791 

149.  200 

617.643 

4, 139.  83.1 

88,000 

41.998 

742.093 

20.\849 

828,710 

121.233 

85,000 

61.845 

1,778.748 

245,543 


87,313 
263,472 


165,  lOo 

14,66° 

170,00^ 
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Table  \.— Public  Law  87^:  Net  entitlement  and  current  expenditures  of  applicants,  fiscal  year  1 960— Continued 


Project  number  and  local  education  agency 


(1) 


TEXAS— continued 

830.  IxM  Fifsnos  I.S.D 

821.  Stanton  I.S.D 

822.  Anthony  I.S.D.  No.  906 

H24.  Tuloso-Mldway  1.8. D.,  Corpus  Christl 

82.1.  Anna  I.S.D.  No.  902 

827.  Blum  I.S.D 

828.  Santo  1.8. D 

829.  Whitney  I.S.D. 

S30.  PotUboro  C.S.D J.- 

>s31.  LewisvUle  I.S.D 

H32.  Valley  Milk  I.S.D 

8:a.  Progress  C.S.D.  No.  II,  Palo  Pinto 

902.  Comfort  County  Line  I.S.D.,  Comfort 

903.  Mesquite  I.S.D 

90.V  Llpan  I.S.D 

906.  Brackett  I.S.D. ,  Brackettville 

907.  Claude  I.S.D ._. 

908.  Aca<lemy  I.S.D.,  Temple 

909.  San  Benito  Cons.  I.S.D 

910.  I>enton  I.S.D 

911.  NoUnviUe  C.S.D.  No.  50 

912.  Axtell  Rural  H.S.D 

9i;<.  Van  ALstynel.S.D 

1001.  Comal  County  Rural  H.8.D.,  New  Brwinfeb 

1002.  Buffalo  Gap  C.S  I).  .N'o.  9 

1003.  Shallowater  I.S.D 

KXM.  Arlington  I.S.D - 

1005.  Alamo  Hts.  1.8. D.,  San  Antonio 

1006.  Marfa  I.S.D 


Net  en- 

titlement 

ToUl 

under 

current  ex- 

Public  Law 

penditiues 

874.' 

(2) 

(3) 

85,549 

r2»0,095 

1007. 

3,990 

282,360 

1008. 

9.386 

162,809 

1000. 

(>) 

1010. 

1,143 

69.081 

1011. 

807 

68,465 

1012. 

1,632 

09,834 

1013. 

2,448 

129,632 

1014. 

7,916 

49.485 

1015. 

3,019 

270,  621 

1016. 

2,ai5 

109.000 

1017. 

1.143 

1.1.343 

1019. 

2,366 

150.859 

1020. 

3,591 

1,162.935 

1021. 

(') 

1022. 

^530 

142.033 

1024. 

3.182 

1.16.565 

1101. 

2.285 

126.306 

1102. 

14.609 

1.0.16.496 

1103. 

20. 893 

1,301.120 

1104. 

4.  570 

30.781 

1105. 

1.632 

77.367 

1106. 

2.612 

118.443 

1107. 

5.713 

3A502 

1108. 

(') 

1109. 

3.264 

163. 478 

1110. 

208,363 

2.608.870 

56.  f  59 

1.4.17.  .149 

2,775 

294.889 

TEXAS— continued 


TroT  I.S.D 

Holland  I. S.D 

Gregory-Portland  Cons.  I.8.D.,  Gregory 

Bandera  I. S.D - 

Marion  Rural  H.S.D 

Douglasville  Rural  H.S.D 

Corpus  Ctiristi  Cons.  I.S.D . 

Rogers  Cons.  I.S.D 

Eagle  Mountain-Saginaw  I.S.D 

Linden-Kildare  Cons.  I.S.D 

Judson  Rural  H.S.D.  No.  8,  Converse 

Elbow  Cons.  C.S.D.  No.  10,  Big  Spring 

CanutilloI.S.D 

Groom  Cons.  I.S.D 

MarshaU  I.S.D.  No.  102-902 

China  S|)ring  Rural  H.S.D 

Canyon  I.S.D  

Webb  C.S.D.  No.  79,  Fort  Worth  

City  View  C.S.D.  No.  8,  Wichita  Falls 

Aransas  County  I.8.D.,  Rockport 

Center  Point  C.S.D.  No.  7,  Big  Spring 

BriggsI.S.D 

McOtieeney  C.S.D.  No.  26 

San  ElizardoI.S.D 

Mount  Calm  I.S.D 

Zapata  County  I.S.D 


Total. 


$1,796 

811.1.563 

1,142 

102.292 

1,550 

554.870 

1,061 

148,814 

5,468 

80,268 

4,816 

77.646 

147.589 

9,887.285 

2.367 

173,184 

12,895 

198,276 

6.366 

.135,511 

9.059 

111,234 

4.162 

60,062 

2.286 

133,300 

1,224 

103,886 

39.828 

L  237, 039 

2.774 

06,371 

3,501 

470,934 

(») 

2,774 

40,206 

C) 

1.068 

24,617 

1.877 

36.000 

1.714 

76.635 

3.501 

55,114 

(*) 

(«) 

10.754,929 

188,450.007 

1  May  be  change<l  on  basis  of  additional  information. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  under 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874,  Fed- 
eral aid  is  being  given  to  one-third  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  the  Nation.  Yet,  we 
have  heard  some  Senators  support  these 
two  public  laws — and  this  is  a  paradox — 
who  profess  to  be  against  Federal  aid  to 
education.  But  simply  mention  touch- 
ing Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815. 
and  watch  Senators  parade  before  the 
committee — and  I  welcomed  them  with 
open  arms — crying.  Do  not  touch  Pub- 
he  Laws  815  and  874."  Why?  Because 
the  school  districLs  in  their  States  are 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal 
aid  money  which  goes  into  those  dis- 
tricts, without  the  slightest  control  of  a 
single  one  of  the  schoolrooms  in  those 
buildings. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that 
I  am  not  deeply  moved  by  some  of  the 
arguments  made  this  afternoon  about 
the  great  specter  of  Uncle  Sam  about  to 
move  in  on  the  little  schoolchildren  of 
America  and  proceed  to  dictate  their 
educational  destiny.  There  is  simply  no 
basis  in  fact  for  that.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  pouring  millions  upon 
miUions  of  dollars  into  the  schooi  system 
of  the  country  for  many  years.  Yet  there 
has  not  been  a  particle  of  evidence 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  a 
single  one  of  our  debates  on  Federal  aid 
to  education  from  year  to  year,  to  give 
any  substance  at  all  to  the  argument  of 
fear,  to  the  appeal  to  emotion,  that  if 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  provided,  aid 
which  will  benefit  the  Nation's  children, 
it  will  subject  them,  according  to  what 
was  said  by  implication  this  afternoon,  to 
some  foi-m  of  totalitarianism  in  the 
United  States. 


•  No  net  entitlement. 

I  say  good  naturedly  and  respectfully, 
with  some  humor  in  my  voice,  that  that 
is  a  lot  of  hogwash.  It  is  simply  not 
borne  out  anywhere  in  the  evidence. 

I  repeat  again,  and  I  shall  then  be 
through  with  my  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  do  not  want  any  Senator, 
during  the  days  of  this  debate,  to  forget 
about  the  rights  and  the  future  of  the 
boys  and  girls  for  whom  I  am  pleading. 
My  plea  is  for  them. 

We  have  brought  to  the  Senate  from 
the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2.  a  bill 
which  we  believe  to  be  fair,  equitable, 
and  just;  we  believe  it  will  meet  the  need 
in  our  country  to  strengthen  the  greatest 
defense  weapon  that  is  available  to  us. 
one  which  is  more  important  than  jet 
bombers  or  missile  pads  or  all  our  other 
preparations  for  the  destruction  of  hu- 
manity— namely,  the  great  defense 
weapon  which,  after  all.  is  the  potential 
intellectual  power  of  the  young  people 
of  the  Nation,  because  we  must  rely  upon 
the  maximum  possible  development  of 
their  intellectual  power;  in  my  opinion, 
that  constitutes  the  only  hope  for  the 
survival  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for,  and  com- 
pliment him  on,  his  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  to  say  about 
Public  Law  815  and  Pubhc  Law  874. 
During  the  presentation  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  made,  I  said  privately  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  that  I  remember  that  when  I  was 


privileged  to  serve  on  that  committee,  in 
the  81st  Congress,  we  held  hearings  on 
what  now  are  known  as  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  One  of  those  laws  calls  for  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  Government  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools  in  areas  in  which 
there  are  Federal  activities:  and  the 
other  law  cails  for  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
handle  the  school  construction  bill ;  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee IMr.  Hill] — who  at  that  time 
served  under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
late  and  beloved  friend.  Senator  James 
Murray,  of  Montana — was  the  author 
and  the  chief  proponent  of  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  law.  Both  of 
those  laws  have  now  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  10  years. 

I  have  in  my  office — and  it  is  one  of 
my  proudest  possessions  in  the  course 
of  my  public  life — the  pen  which  was 
used  by  President  Truman  to  sign  what 
is  now  Public  Law  874. 

I  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint 
from  anyone.  anjT^-here,  to  the  effect 
that  the  powerful,  strong  aiTn  of  the 
Federal  Government  weis  interfering  in 
local  school  matters,  even  though  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  of  Federal  reve- 
nues have  been  utilized  in  connection 
with  Public  Laws  815  and  874 — a  total  of 
approximately  $2  billion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  state  for  the 
record  the  exact  amounts.  But.  first, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  Senators  support  and  also  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  very  important  argu- 
ment he  has  made  just  now  in  support 
of  the  bill.  I  also  wish  to  compliment 
him  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  for  their  great  leadership  10  years 
ago,  when  Public  Laws  815  and  874  were 
passed.    The    Senator    knows    that    I 
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joined  them  then,  as  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  those  measures. 

Let  me  point  out  that  at  that  time,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  those  meas- 
ures, we  heard  many  of  the  same  argu- 
ments that  we  hear  now.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  when  one  enters  the  Cham- 
ber and  hears  some  of  the  current  de- 
bate, he  can  almost  say,  •This  is  where 
I  came  in,  10  years  ago."  In  other  words. 
Mr  President,  although  today  few  would 
question  the  wisdom  of  either  Public 
Law  815  or  Public  Law  874  now.  10  years 
ago.  when  those  measures  were  under 
consideration  here,  prior  to  their  enact- 
ment into  law.  there  were  Members  who 
argued  that  they  should  not  be  enacted; 
they  araued  that  their  enactment  would 
result  in  interference  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  programs  of  the 
States. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  propose  to  let 
the  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion "get  off  the  hook,"  so  far  as  that  sit- 
uation is  concerned.  Certainly,  many  of 
those  who  now  oppose  Senate  bill  1021 
were  definitely  opposed.  10  years  ago.  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  Yet  today  no  one  would 
br  able  to  persuade  them  to  vote  against 
those  public  laws;  they  are  too  good 
politicians  to  do  that. 

But  today  we  find  that  we  are  unable 
to  persuade  them  to  favor  the  enactment 
into  law.  in  connecuon  with  the  pending 
mea-sure,  of  the  same  protections  which 
the  Senate  voted  in  connection  with 
these  mea-sures.  Thus  it  is  that  they  at- 
teript  to  scare  us  when  we  attempt  to 
provide  this  aid  for  the  benefit  of  the 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
country-. 

Well.  Mr  President,  I  do  not  scare 
very  easily. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  is  a  masterpiece  of  under- 
statement.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  said  that  I  wished  to  state 
for  the  record  the  exact  amounts  of  the 
Federal  funds  provided  to  the  States  in 
connection  with  Public  Law  815  and  Pub- 
lic Law  874. 

In  connection  with  Public  Law  874.  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  to  the 
States,  in  10  years.  $962.212,788 — practi- 
cally $1  billion.  Mr.  President,  can  any- 
one show  me  a  list  of  Senators  who  wish 
to  have  that  law  repealed? 

In  connection  with  Public  Law  815,  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  to  the 
States,  and  they  have  spent.  $962.- 
585,000.  in  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Can  anyone  show  me  a  list  of  Senators 
who  wish  to  have  repealed  the  measure 
which  provides  that  amount  of  aid  for 
the  education  of  the  young  people  of  the 
country?  If  there  is  such  a  list.  I  shall 
immedately  pass  it  on  to  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Today,  we  are  proposing  this  Federal 
aid;  it  is  proposed  on  the  basis  of  the 
vital  statistics  I  presented  to  the  Senate 
yesterday.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  word 
of  rebuttal  of  that  statement,  or  one 
word  of  argument  to  the  effect  that  such 
a  need  does  not  exist,  or  one  word  of  ar- 
gument to  the  effect  that  the  Congress 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  should 
stop  wasting  money  by  having  it  used  for 
the  development  of  the  maximum  intel- 
lectual potential  of  the  young  people  of 
the  country,  or  one  word  of  argument 
that  these  expenditures  constitute  a 
shameful  waste. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted 
from  the  mainstream;  I  will  not  permit 


myself  to  be  taken  up  tlie  tributaries;  I 
will  not  permit  my  canoe  to  be  taken 
into  the  rapids,  and  capsized.  I  intend 
to  remain  in  the  mainstream,  because 
when  we  stay  In  the  mainstream.  I 
know  we  shall  finally  do  justice  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  OreLon  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  stays  in  the  mainstream 
with  his  canoe — which  makes  one  yearn 
for  the  great  outdoors — will  he  place 
along  the  banks  of  that  stream  signs 
which  will  show  clearly  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  this  State, 
that  State,  and  the  other  State — States 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E — have  received  under 
Public  Laws  815  and  874?  In  addition, 
we  might  suggest  that  any  Senators  who 
are  afraid  of  the  possibility  of  Federal 
control  can  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
provide  that  their  States  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  receiving  such  aid.  because 
of  their  fear  that  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  interfere  with 
the  education  of  their  young  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  that  request,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  Uie  tables  which  are 
included  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  They  show  the  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  way  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  to  each  State 
of  the  Nation,  during  the  last  10  years, 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  9. 


-State  summary  of  net  entitlements  of  local  educational  agencies.  Public  Law  874  {81st  Cong.),  as  amemhd,  Hscal  years  1951 

through  1960 


State 

Net  entitlement  by  fliscal  year— 

ToUl 

(1) 

1961  > 

(2) 

1982 

(3) 

1963 

(4) 

1084 

(5) 

1886  » 
(6) 

1886 

(7) 

1857 

(8) 

1958 

(9) 

1059 

(10) 

1960  » 
(11) 

(12) 

Ala 
Ala 
An 
Arl 
Cal 
Col 
Coi 
l>e 

KlQ 

(ie< 
Ha 
Ida 
lUi 
In.1 
Io« 
Kai 
Ke 
Loi 
.Ma 
Ma 
.Ma 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
.Mil 
Mo 
N> 
Ne 
Ne 

hama 

Bka 

Eona    --.. 

$379,930 
104,688 
318, 343 
825,683 

6, 729. 195 

638.  .563 

433,497 

158 

471.080 

2,361,228 
42.5, 018 
189,533 
872,532 
340,827 
78,486 
867,454 
382,928 

'"""i36,"262' 
528,243 
280,858 
1,223,879 
23,207 
258,188 
282,286 
153.872 
243,444 
168.034 
172,313 
172,420 

$695,560 
338.416 
496.  521 
813,614 
9,  772,  6.54 
1,246,900 
612,  781 

$792,433 
420,  6,53 
W>3,  760 
73*^,814 
10,462,976 
1.469,400 
917,350 

1,839,563 

574. 245 

641,110 

12.866.820 

1.  626. 170 
1,317.256 

18,644 

1,509,102 

2, 086, 145 

1,072.150 

411.861 

l,60x.070 

853, 103 

278.  468 

2,  804,  405 
753.909 
485.  416 
433.632 

1,642,037 
755.881 

1,302.873 
122,177 
617.184 

1,072,699 
279,683 
817,440 
84,5,071 
368,187 

1,074.468 

$856,  785 

2,  201,  546 

703,012 

514,  480 

13,  580,  S14 

1,  716.  238 

1.27H.326 

19,416 

1. 368. 370 

1,555,165 

1,080.000 

364.115 

1,70.5.4.58 

85N,  751 

304, 157 

3.038,190 

851,721 

431,599 

577,673 

2.811,488 

838,889 

915.686 

122.382 

418.288 

905,024 

281,267 

883.155 

636.394 

370,549 

1,157,108 

$l,0!t3.  .VW 

2,877.131 

984.783 

622,  .504 

14,738,852 

2,1.53.768 

1.197.993 

48, 175 

1,821,277 

1,770.026 

1.  272, 274 

434.561 

1,848,610 

725,726 

216.796 

3,  242.  430 

607.223 

405,  771 

656,382 

8.463.413 

1.083.558 

427,313 

100. 370 

432,221 

984.706 

244,  087 

851,462 

615,176 

411,868 

1,428,868 

$2,812,647 

3, 422, 818 

1,511.828 

88«'..850 

18,221,6.'!7 

2,701.462 

1,353,270 

132,  806 

2.660,146 

3,615,124 

1. 65^.  274 

604.106 

2,  28.5.  810 

767.460 

33X.708 

3,170.594 

873.  686 

799,203 

777,173 

1700,726 

%  028. 815 

386.643 

85.703 

658.878 

1.087.221 

422.186 

870.065 

623.606 

467,683 

1.896,136 

$3.  Oh7.  346 
3.919.0h« 
1.777.662 

70  ,^.  248 

20.270.141 

3.  142.  123 

1.090,231 

168. K82 
3,  sa).  «<8 
3,  690,  104 
1.927.944 

742.138 
2,275.616 

675.039 

312.214 
3.  423,  524 

892,691 

824.043 

918.627 
6.000.860 
2,887.066 

482,068 
98,184 

868.614 
1,433,309 

480.688 
1.001,070 

677,412 

842.294 
1.830.745 

$3,591,004 
4,  K.-iT.  2:15 
3,52N.  115 

894,  517 

26,611,663 

4,  208.  626 

1,4H.5,200 

181.826 
4. 168,  476 
3,989,099 
2,800,983 
1, 165. 642 
2,512.880 

726.948 

403.276 

3.  979,  442 
1.013.008 

903.544 
1,^54,913 
6.011.500 

4.  (Ki3.  UOS 
738,405 
370,696 

1.168,061 
1,867,475 
1,054.891 
1,434,680 
1,033,546 
811.060 
2,412,335 

K  000. 004 
.5.900.800 
4.  210. 008 

802,228 

31,255,873 

4,984.047 

1,«2.548 

208,062 
4.764.256 
4,701.881 
3.906.866 
1.316.300 
3.021,474 

872.286 

681.965 
4.388,280 
1.151.828 

772.760 
1.5«!0.3.56 
7,425,176 
5.254,577 

968.606 

400.810 
1,279.587 
%  203,  794 
1,420.877 
1.764.507 
1,150,988 
1,044.148 
3.423,040 

$18,368.1.54 
2.5. 982.  027 
14.668.878 

[ansas 

7.633.149 

ifomia 

lorado 

inecticut 

aware                   .— . 

164.  610.  645 

23.861.281 

11.318.452 

779.856 

rida 

781,406 

2,  632. 196 
761,059 
228,300 

1,124.532 
54.5,811 
166.225 

1,853.638 
868.  43.5 
177.309 
231.319 
782.228 
438.128 

1,028.882 
43.311 
410.003 
881. 587 
185.205 
S28.818 
366.683 
73.812 
564.368 

1, 156,  636 

2, 358.  738 

956,703 

334.964 

1.399.181 

712.  705 

177.325 

2,  474,  243 

1,032.578 

252.538 

293,271 

1,167.216 

564,776 

970,787 

60,866 

468.133 

733.617 

204.886 

684,584 

600.704 

324.058 

824,503 

22,671.857 

Dreia 

28,  668, 706 

wail  

16.051.371 

ho. 

lois 

iana 

6,764.648 

18,  754,  274 

7,078.656 

ra       

2.928.632 

nsas . 

29,443,201 

ntucky. 

jisiana 

tine 

iryland 

issachusetts 

chigan 

8.428,710 
5.062,184 
6,833,608 
33.601.886 
18.316.668 
8.436.040 

nnesota 

nslssippl 

1.446.286 
6.481,167 

Eftourl      

10. 960. 707 

ntana 

1717.822 

hraska. 

9.289,218 

vada                  

6.208.628 

w  Hampshire „..      .„... 

1  $78. 010 

w  Jersey 

1148^023 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  9. — State  $ummary  of  net  entitlements  of  local  educational  agencies,  Public  Law  874  {Slat  Cong.),  as  amended,  fiscal  years  1951 

through  1960 — Continued 


StaU 

Net  entitlement  by  fiscal  year— 

Tolul 

0) 

1961  > 

(2) 

1962 

(3) 

1853 

(4) 

1864 

(5) 

1955' 

(6) 

1956 

(7) 

1857 

(8) 

1958 

(9) 

1889 
(10) 

1900' 

(11) 

(12) 

Now  Mfxloo 

New  York 

North  Carolina ... 

North  I>akuta  .     

$257,  458 

160,835 

116,214 

1.787 

989.006 

1.186.198 

213.827 

381,863 

256,919 

2:«.  321 

1 1 4,  6t« 

185,862 

Z1I2.238 

462.f)54 

16.443 

1.895,311 

1.638,104 

1H.547 

63.S06 

108,480 

$316,789 

472.120 

183.406 

129.725 

1.4.'^.  688 

1.  .571.  275 
344.  S87 
61 Z  271 

;isi.  104 

495.  206 
38n.6<J6 
201170 

1283,806 

847.483 

32.380 

2.936.658 

2.  '232,  746 

2J4..VW 
100,686 
117,602 

$714. '<23 

1,23.5.3-28 

273,271 

141513 

1.919.414 

2,181,434 

268,012 

8fi6,626 

475.  510 

VJH.  913 

434,  5W9 

2^,  13.1 

1  -277,  723 

6,5i  542 

43,  ••91 

1210,832 

2,  439,  5>»9 

27,  Ktl 

180,  357 

2,048 

$1,118,379 

1,738,007 

467,444 

1 '•4,365 

2. 680,  231 

2,783.250 

286.588 

1,  1.55,  768 

551,1 '27 

VAt.  621 

4»8,973 

6.52.406 

4.  952,  72S 
097,  177 

51,  \Ht 

5,  431  267 
3,553.832 

36,719 
372.189 
18u.r2 

$1,132,601 

1,626,295 

494,  0.^2 

1 70.  309 

2.811152 

2.  8f»2,  876 
432.  571 

l,0Ws528 
6.3(1,  yOH 

Hta,  8M 

611,684 
847,  .372 

4,  &«,  046 

719,953 

4;i087 

6,  372,  227 

3,  282,  358 

67.256 
405,585 
217,037 

$1,429,  .583 

1,831785 

510,129 

200, 9rr2 

3,122.014 

3,  322,  825 

624,172 

1,3<>1179 

8"  12.  760 

Iv52,  713 

824,  446 

972,964 

5,  :i06.  915 

78<\  574 

41815 

7, 064,  353 

1(»67,3<.I7 

83.  976 

318.265 

237.  C71 

$1.891.. 537 

2.  3-28.  486 
1.201814 

172.175 

3.  248.  TTA 

4.  285.  764 
790,  463 

1   .557,828 

1,127,263 

1.963,319 

988,  012 

1,372,696 

7,531.86.5 

1,131,263 

57,  701 

8.  715,  251 

1487.115 

141153 

311272 

326.491 

333,758 

$2,352,196 

2,586.009 

1.318,183 

175,850 

3.208.959 

1  575,  770 

734,262 

1.620.088 

1,194,812 

2,  166,  854 

1,128.198 

1,402,887 

8,  337,  379 

1,189.348 

56,308 

9,462,484 

5, 008, 943 

142,348 

239.000 

387.  874 

4.50,458 

$.3,681,283 

3.631.846 

1.6.56.448 

263.706 

3. 807, 79V 

5,637.845 

790,  517 

3,  822.  384 

1,366.700 

2,  437, 918 

1,592,556 

1,673,874 

9,565,989 

1,380,797 

71,920 

10, 688,  560 

6.5i')9,2e2 

111556 

.Mi  228 

4.VJ,  100 

6110,900 

43,221 

7,  249. 346 

$4,137,725 

4,  788,  878 

2,134.373 

376,659 

4,  353,  400 

6,  48K.  647 
8:i4,  8;ii 

4.  525,  090 
1.581.H36 
2.  989.  h47 
1,  744,  If* 
1.962,767 

in,  754.  929 

1,6.51,421 

73,868 

12. 867, 425 

7,  4.58, 871 
101396 
.■^70,359 
6.57,911 
659,348 

77,430 
9,191,907 

$17132.374 

20,  504.  781 
\  3.5S.  524 
1 .  8311.  oni 

Ohio              

27.  608.  437 

OkbikioniA           .r,-    -T 

34.  865.  8S4 

OrrRon     

Peniwylvacla .. ..-.. 

Kli.vle  Isliuid     

5.  32(1.  iy» 
11.951.  525 

8.  37fi.  H18 

South  Carnllna 

South  l>akoU- 

Teniios»«* 

1X881.6  6 
K.  3.5.5,  S'J9 
9.  .574.  231 

Texas 

UUh     

Verniont         . - - 

61.739.817 
9.222.611 

490,  773 

Vtrpinla      

Wivshincton 

W>m  Virp;inl«       

69,  658.  368 

4'1,  678,  127 

768,292 

WL^oonnln  

3. 076,  4.57 

W  voiiilnc           

Z685,688 

Oiism 

2,041.544 

120,6.51 

Fe<]«>nil  agencies  •. 

75.000 

2,788.184 

3,008.600 

3.788.056 

3,670.283 

1797.408 

u,  sGa,  394 

5,'682,"664 

41607,872 

Total 

30.686^018 

47,811283 

57,686,592 

71.860.087 

7.5, 278^  843 

85.661973 

111,321880 

122,263.928 

156,915.213 

186,748,487 

945,  251,  312 

I  Payments  prorated  at  86  (lercent  for  fival  year  1951. 
*  Paynicats  (>rufal4.'J  at  99.5  pej-i.vtil  (or  tlsad  year  1855. 


*  May  be  cbanpf^d  on  basis  of  '.idditioml  Information. 

«  l\iynienlj  lo  oiher  Federal  ag«'nr;p?  for  <*'C  6  and  subsec  8(a)  at  100  percent. 


Table  13.    -State  summary  of  Federal  funrls  reserved,  for  local  educational  agencies,  by  section  of  Public  Law  81o,  as  amended 

[Fufl'is  rMerved  (or  ooa.strurtlon  of  school  facilities,  fl.scal  years  1951  through  I960,  as  of  Sept.  30,  1860] 


State 


(1) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

C<)Iora<lo 

Connect  Icat 

1  tela  ware — 

Klonda 

(horgia 

HawaU 

Maho 

Illinois 

Imliana . 

loua  

Kansas  - 

Kentucky 

lyoui.siana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Ma.s.sikc'hu9etU 

MlrliijTHn 

Minnesota 

MLssls-sippl. 

MiS!M)uri 

Montana 

Nebraska - 

Nevada 

New  ilani|«hire - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York .... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklihoma 

Oregon ._. 

IVnnsylranla 

Rhode  Island - 

South  Carolina 

South  l>akota 

Tennessee 

Texas - ■ 

Itah 

Vermont 

Vlrflnla 

W:iiiliin£ton 

West  Vlnttaia 


Sec.  202, 

I'ublic  l4tW 

815 


(21 


80.036,675 
2.034.382 
11,  lOllM 
8,  101.8»>l 
«S8.  281.237 
6.).58.074 
3.566,690 


7.  t2».  eM8 

•17.821.610 

1  4.58.  537 

•2.SI37.628 

7.  878.  3m 

3,  544.  037 

l.B! '1.278 

.5.  frfi4, 078 

«  *  1  8.54,  838 

3.  842.  4;43 

1.112,408 

15.  r,47,  824 

2.5.5.3^3 

11  254.  079 

730,  938 

3,  739,  683 

5.  4X8.  232 

1,621',  318 

1,433,  134 

•2,927,  152 

153,  8"7 

2,716,8,^5 

7.  5.59,  KiS 

6.06-2,116 

5,  188,  272 
226,970 

9,  121  253 
7,  995,  738 
1.  883,  8.'« 
3.518.211 

718.321 
>  *  9,  896.  243 

560.  628 

6.  S.'iO.  865 
*  21 133, 6r.5 

1886.898 

185.110 

25.280,033 

25, 936, 675 


Sec.  305 


Public  l*w 
.'4« 

(8) 


Publir  liuw 
731 

(4) 


$3,071,099 
1.141.900 

M7.  200 
13.  523. 607 

W'<8.3k8 
2.  008.  »"i86 

Jl)\  220 

2.  .500.  116 

4.800,053 

1.  .503, 636 

-  177,664 

82r,,263 

1,729,294 

Mi.  839 

1, 74f.,  844 

506.044 

466.107 

K88,546 
9.  237.  824 

495.000 
7.  5»>h.  951 

115,280 

462,945 
2,621,988 

237,342 

326,  -203 
>  1,(131,864 

117,130 
1.176,564 
1.977,566 
1436.740 

582,300 


1  >  7, 856, 253 

I  4.  296.  893 

>  271.380 

573.888 

1.032,673 

702,466 

407.  101 

921,206 

14.771,809 

780,753 


9,545,408 
>  3. 878, 843 


"$1,583,650 

1.083,750 

(v»8,400 

'  1.944.974 

16.659,804 

3,132,415 

7.M.  043 

100,  100 

3,  U23,  775 

'3,230,625 

2.406,796 

341,  705 

1,510,  134 

144.430 

69.  183 

2.  149.  645 

293.000 


111.830 

6.  815.  544 

856.657 

'  7,  978.  702 


(•1849 

>  2.  090.  227 

»  33,  780 

766.267 

14S.679 

93,810 

1.764.100 

1  2,6<Vi.  522 

1.435,735 

590,400 


1,708,648 

1  2.  429.  266 

528,680 

2.55,577 

765,  043 

830,333 

'  770,  483 

1,783,035 

'7,687,910 

891182 


9,181.880 

« 1, 780,  658 

148,008 


Public  Law 
849 

(5) 


'$2,002,023 
2. 443. 201 
1.519. '263 
1,  439,  274 

'  21,418.276 

'  2, 832. 132 

1.492.642 


4.571,378 

2.33.5.948 

1.475,460 

J  722.  150 

9.'.1 135 

'  1.  369. 887 


1.808,330 

227,  S-H) 

>  2,  1 19.  846 

93.430 

1  915. 630 

546,402 

I  6,141,  l.:.l 

'  242,  23.5 

1, 051  872 

1  1. 60«,  256 

278,905 

529,738 

827,  987 

145.260 

777,  313 

•  3, 957,  tH)7 

213,009 

2,083,073 

197, 749 

1,435^808 

'  1,412,647 

420.825 

142,200 

48.3. 812 

1,247,802 

1  486,  051 

386.515 

1  5,  0(t8.  895 

1,091,671 


Public  Law 

t>r.-267 

(6) 


6,568,754 
3,283,350 


'$1,662,270 

522.386 

>1.23U.431 

""i»j."567.'358 

'2,655,178 

282,960 


3,877,177 

546.750 

3,802,078 

>  401 148 
Z  331, 652 

'558,320 


856,758 


185,872 

3, 886.  S55 
368.800 
719,788 
212.040 
478, 419 
I  1,  S86, 735 
67,  408 
721893 


1, 167, 075 

2,980,705 
481 6()-2 
270,765 

1, 079, 985 
833,759 

1,603,868 


Sec.  .5, 

Public  Law 

85-620 


(7> 


'$1,721,450 

2.242,417 

'  •'  I.  116.ti03 

'  1.930.811 

20.840,056 

>  1,  137,  720 

1,327.884 


1,829,483 
871,246 

186,280 

'  5, 143, 110 

185,586 


3, 389,  818 
1,461802 


1,  .583,438 

'  2. '11 .5,  406 

5.  '239,  408 

636,701 

134,528 

'  1.688,052 

508,484 

2,033,877 

216,  910 

405.383 

837,088 

7.  888  810 

956.705 

1  1581832 

37,630 

1.346,601 

1.  U21 715 

1,842.374 

1,  733,  559 

435,581 

315,380 

1,765,408 

'3,827,392 

2,651988 

1.569,374 

1.301.391 

1,625,741 

1  4.  475,  192 

>  730,  331 

16.  100 

441456 

1.  121983 

'1,342,261 

258,680 

'  6,  695,  452 

1,141624 


7,202,862 

L  589, 413 

A  140 


Sees.  401 
and  14 


(8) 


$233,828 

7,  266,  450 

""«27,"i58' 
236,400 


1,026.763 


2,448,833 


3,  401,  834 
187,660 
692,036 


U  077. 829 


278,483 

338,2<J3 

1261,030 

212,000 


291,801 


18,000 
180,000 


955.432 


Total  funds 
reserved 


(0) 


'$19,077,167 

10,*>ll,lhl 

'  >  23,  888,  209 

'  14.054.240 

"•  143.027.583 

'  17.931.309 

6,  432.  ,544 
305.320 

23. 186.  5h2 
"31.359,363 
19,077.216 
2  •  6.  347. 060 
13,735.016 
'  9.  034. 010 

2,  26a  884 
14.  259,  633 

»  «  6. 098. 642 
"  6.  932.  869 

3.  039, 164 
4S.  492,  577 

3,  479,  947 

1  41,247,513 

'  3.  786,  956 

7,  147, 868 
'  «  11  431,  163 

>  7,  491, 961 

6,701,444 

»  ''  6, 063,  26y 

S25,  (187 

9,367,415 

'  35, 040. 189 

15,297,390 

HI.  284,  184 

3,084,578 

1  I  23, 022,  662 

'  26,  474.  634 

»  4.  047  1-53 

1505.887 

3.  445,  405 

»«  15,731,420 

'1738,660 

8.886,581 

'  <  .53,  468,  831 

8,  163.  724 
18.5,110 

61,189.564 

3  38,808,570 

168,148 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tablk  n.     State  summary  of  Federal  fa  tuh  reserved,  for  local  educational  agencies,  by  section  of  Public  Law  815,  as  «»if  «</»-</ -Continued 

(Funds  reserved  for  construction  of  sohool  facilities,  fiscal  years  1951  through  IWiO,  as  of  Sept.  30,  1980) 


State 
(1) 

Sec.  202, 

Public  I^w 

815 

(2) 

S«e.305 

Bee.  5, 

Puhlic  Iaw 

85-620 

(7) 

Seen.  401 
and  14 

(8) 

Total  funds 

^ 

Puhlic  Law 
246 

(3) 

Public  Law 
731 

(4) 

Public  Low 
949 

(5) 

Public  lAW 
85-267 

rewrv6(i 

(9) 

Wisco 

Wyoc 
Ou;in 
I'uert 
Virgil 

$239,352 
45,362 

$tno,2oo 

43,450 

$32,250 

266,478 

1.068,496 

$1,008,275 
l.m,350 
1,009,411 

$1,380,077 

«»&,607 

$180,351 

$66,660 
«80,4«« 

1.804,238 

2.818.373 

89,674 

».     — - 

o  Rico- 

1  Islands 

Total 

1 «  349, 914.  412 

n  103, 299. 022 

'193,,V«,494 

'  »  94. 62«,  974 

>  >  60.374, 027 

■  >  lai.  663, 0S6 

38,008,560 

•S46,SW,87S 

1  Imludcs  the  following  jmounts  approved  under  fee.  8:  Alabama,  $1(11  .SOO  under 
Publle  Law  731,  $5,000  under  Public  Ijiw  'i49.  $74,625  under  Putdic  Law  H.V.tl7.  and 
$11 '  4y7  under  Public  Law  S5-620;  Arizona.  $56,445;  Arkans;:s.  $7n8.SJ4  under  Puhlic 
L-iw  731   and  $382,372  under   Public   l-aw  S5-6a):   California.   W  13,1 71;   Colorado. 


under  Puliiie  Law  731,  $80..'.'4  under  Public  Law  949  and  $1«*.49«'.  under  Public 
Law  KVf.Jlv  \Iinncsotii,  $2.'i.097;  Missouri.  SSn.OtO  under  PubUc  Uiw  949  and  $1:«.h70 
un.ler  Public  Uiw  h.V.'67;  New  Mexico.  $124,710  under  Public  Law  731.  $744  478 
under  Public  Uw  949  and  $-J»V<<,300  under  Public  Law  8.V6J0;  Ohio.  $4t>6.11S;  Okla- 
homa $r*«  iiTTi  und.r  Public  U>w  24«1,  $490,400  un.ler  Public  Law  731.  $474,5(W  under 
Pul'Uc  Law  949  and  $765,061  under  PubUc  I-iw  S5-»yj0;  South  Dakota.  |<J4,H94  und.r 
-  -         '         -    .  «-  —. 1.--  i.-.i  li  .  j^^.  ^vt'iJO; 

,251)  under 
•'ubltc  Liiw 


Pul'Uc  Law  949  and  $765,061  under  PubUc  l-iw  S5-t>ju;  >ouin  LJaKoia.  »'j*,w 
Public  I-iw  731,  $61,723  under  Public  Law  049  and  $.''i.661  under  Public  I-aw 
Tew  $210,5(s'.  under  Public  Liiw  2U>,  $672,196  under  Public  Law  731,  $4!»«.,25 
I'libllc  Law  9l'.i,  $351,»W0  under  Pul)Uc  Lsiw  85  267  and  $4»2,ly;  under  Pub 


85-fi2rj  total  col.  (3».  $1  .-262.779;  total  col.  (4),  $2,993,081;  total  col.  (5).  $2,800,214; 
total  col.  (6),  $875,411;  total  col.  (7;,  $2,997,508. 

-  Includes  tlie  following  amounts  uppnived  under  sec  9:  .\rlzona.  $170,930  unrtir 
Pubhe  !.;iw  ^^-267  and  $:<.V),(r2.',  under  Public  Law  H.S  »i20;  l<!»h<i,  $t>M 64  under  Public 
Law  '46  $2<d ..^V)  under  Public  Law  949  an<l  $94.52«i  under  Public  Law  85  267;  Mi.- 
soiiri  $202,W'.«i.  Monfina,  r2!M>00;  Ncvnda.  $13,«lii.  Ohio,  $797,919.  Oregon,  $157,192 
under  Public  Law  24f.  and  $l.'i6.fi(«t  und.r  Public  I>;iw  H5  ».20;  Waslilnttlon.  $29H.3n 
under  Public  Liw  246  and  $12.S.iwf)  umlcr  Pubhc  Uiw  731;  Uital  col.  (3i,  $1,332,496; 
tot^il  col.  (li.  *:4»K,07o,  total  i-ol.  ^.^).  $2«d,.M<»;  totul  col.  (t.i,  $26\430;  total  col.  (7), 
$.106,625. 

'  inclu<les  tlif  following  amounls  a|>|trove.l  iin.W  .«h'  JO.  CrtUfornia,  $175,5?>; 
(ieorgia,  $292. .140;  Maho.  $132,376;  Kentucky.  $>«>.311;  N.  v;.da,  $41.ulO;  South  Caro- 
lina. $2.>(72.«29;  total.  $4.342.7;«'.. 

»  Includes  tlx-  following  amounts  approved  under  me.  JWic).  Californl.t.  $121,120; 
K.  ntucky,  $576,«r2;  .«:outh  C.iroHni.  $15.6,M;  T.  las.  $2."lf.:  Uilul.  $715,389. 

'  Includes  »4.;M2,7*>  approvcl  un.ler  >hc.  2itt,  $7i:.,:wj  uii.l<r  sec  2ivu>;  $lO,92>t,ir2S 
un.k-r  sec  8;  $2,714,191  un<l'.  r  .sic.  9 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  once 
more  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
McGeeI  and  I  and  two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — Representa- 
tive Ellsworth  and  Representative 
Karth— visited  the  .submarine  base  at 
New  London.  Conn.  We  wished  to  ex- 
amine one  of  the  nuclear  submarines 
and  one  of  the  Polaris  missile  subma- 
rines. We  saw  them,  and  we  went  aboard 
them.  We  went  to  sea  on  one  of  the 
nuclear  reactor,  atomic  submarines:  and 
in  it  we  went  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea.    We  had  an  amazing  experience. 

My  point  is  that  when  we  talked  with 
the  officers  of  that  submarine,  we  learned 
that  the  crews  of  these  tremendously 
complicated  and  extremely  expensive 
submarines  are  not  only  handpicked  and 
very  carefully  selected;  we  also  learned 
that  as  more  and  more  equipment  of 
that  sort  is  produced,  there  will  defi- 
nitely be  needed — according  to  the  com- 
manders of  those  submarines — a  higher 
standard  of  education  and  a  broader 
base  of  education  in  all  the  communities 
of  the  Nation. 

One  may  put  education  on  any  level 
he  wants  to  put  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  justify  a  good  educational  pro- 
gram only  on  the  basis  of  national  de- 
fense; but  if  there  ever  was  a  case  for 
education,  it  is  in  this  age  of  the  elec- 
tronic computors.  of  jet  aircraft  and 
rockets,  of  the  most  technical  and  com- 
plicated economy  this  country  has  ever 
known,  when  we  need  highly  educated 
people.  Technicians  and  scientists  are 
not  made  only  at  the  upper  level  of  edu- 
cation; the  process  starts  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.  It  starts  in  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade.  It  starts  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  This  is 
the  weakness  in  our  educational  system. 
Our  universities  are  well  staffed,  al- 
though many  of  them  need  to  be  ex- 
panded.   We  have  a  program  for  it.    But 


the  great  need  in  education  in  America, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so 
rightly  pointed  out.  as  the  champion  of 
this  cause,  is  in  primary  and  secondary 
education, 

I  submit  that  any  restrictions  upon  a 
bill  which  would  impede  the  progress  of 
education  would  not  only  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  security  of  our  country,  but. 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
would  deny  the  young  people  of  America 
the  opportunity  which  they  justly  de- 
serve. 

Yes.  I  do  stand  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
will  come  before  the  Congress. 

I  ask  any  Senator  to  point  out  in  what 
respect  the  GI  bill  was  a  failure.  We 
poured  money  into  the  GI  education  bill. 
That  bill  has  brought  back  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  billions  of  dollars  in  in- 
creased productivity,  better  homes,  fam- 
ilies that  are  better  off,  and  a  better 
America. 

Mr,  MORSE.  It  has  more  than  paid 
for  its  cost. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Even  in  terms  of 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Look  at  the  George-Barden  Act.  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  the  Dean  Act,  the 
Morrill  Act.  the  Land  Grant  College  Act. 
There  are  4  or  5.  Every  one  of  them 
involved  Federal  aid.  and  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  said  urging  that  such  aid 
to  vocational  education  should  be  done 
away  with  because  it  had  been  ground 
down  by  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal 
Government.  That  argument  is  bunkum, 
and  I  think  every  American  ought  to 
know  it. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
He  does  not  scare  easily.  There  may  be 
some  limitations  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon may  have,  but  one  of  them  is  not 
that  he  becomes  frightened.  There  is 
not  one  Senator  who  knows  he  is  going 
to  run  away  from  an  argument  In  fact, 
it  is  nice  to  be  on  his  side. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  not  only  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  con- 
tribution, but  I  want  to  supplement  his 
reference  to  the  GI  bill.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborouch  I  in 
connection  with  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  regard  to  the 
GI  bill.  The  Senator  heard  me  say  the 
evidence  is  that  the  GI  bill  has  more 
than  paid  for  its  cost  already.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  bear  me  out.  be- 
cause he  is  the  author  of  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  extend  the  GI  rights  to  veterans 
presently  coming  out  of  the  Service.  I 
happen  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  tliat  bill.  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  it.  It  is  of 
deep  regret  to  me  that  my  administration 
has  sent  an  adverse  report  on  the  bill. 
I  make  a  plea  now  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  he  take  a  per- 
.sonal  look  at  it. 

Once  again  he  has  been  ill  advised  by 
some  of  his  advisers  who  do  not  know 
what  the  facts  are  or  what  the  true  sit- 
uation is.  I  can  remember  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  he  was 
not  an  opponent  of  doing  Justice  to  the 
veterans  of  this  country. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
about  that  GI  bill,  in  my  judgment,  this 
is  about  the  most  democratic  scholar- 
ship bill  that  can  be  offered.  I  am  for 
scholarships,  but  here  is  really  a  demo- 
cratic scholarship  bill,  because  here  is 
a  bill  that  would  make  available  to  the 
young  men.  and  in  some  instances  the 
young  women,  coming  out  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
college  and  complete  their  education. 
What  do  the  figures  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  show  in  regard  to  our 
experience  under  the  GI  bill?  The  ad- 
ministration prepared,  as  the  Senator 
from  Texas  knows,  and  we  had  it  as 
evidence  in  our  hearings,  an  analysis  of 
the  income  of  the  graduates  who  have 
been  beneficiaries  under  the  GI  bill. 
The  administration  projected  that  in- 
come in  relation  to  what  the  income  in 
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all  probability  would  have  been  if  the 
veterans  had  not  had  a  college  educa- 
tion. We  know  there  are  statistical 
formulas  that  make  a  scientific  conclu- 
sion. 

It  was  found  that  the  increase  in  in- 
come of  these  people  as  a  result  of  their 
having  gone  to  college  and  obtained  col- 
lege degrees  had  already  returned  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  increased 
tax  dollars  that  more  than  paid  for  the 
cost  of  their  education. 

So  let  us  put  this  question  on  a  good 
business  basis  If  Senators  believe  in  a 
strong  economy  in  America,  then  they 
should  provide  for  the  expenditures  of 
money  to  carrj-  on  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls  beyond  the  point  it  would  reach 
if  the  Federal  aid  funds  were  not  pro- 
vided, which  would  eventually  pay  back 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  Federal  aid. 

This  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic  with 
me,  so  make  my  plea  for  Federal  aid  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  our  country,  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  clear  moral  obligation  we  owe  to 
the  young  F>eople.  I  make  it  on  the  basis 
of  sound  economy,  because  I  believe  this 
bill  is  economically  sound. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for  holding 
him  so  long.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield 
for  a  moment,  in  order  that  I  may  pro- 
pound an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  kind  remarks  he  has  made  about 
me,  but  more  for  what  he  has  said  about 
the  r>endmg  GI  bill.  As  a  coauthor  of 
the  bill  now  f>ending.  and  a  strong  be- 
liever in  education  of  all  types,  at  all 
levels,  local.  State,  and  National,  and 
having  worked  with  the  distinguished 
ScnaUjr  from  Oregon  in  1959.  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  cold  war  GI  bill  by 
a  vote  of  57  to  31,  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether,  ais  a  result  of  his  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, he  does  not  believe  that  all  these 
bills  will  pay  for  themselves  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  burden  of 
my  argument. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  the 
passage  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion bill,  and  the  passage  of  the  other 
education  bills,  will  in  no  substantial  way 
lessen  the  need  for  the  enactment  of  the 
cold  war  GIbili? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  need  will  continue. 
I  certainly  hop<?  we  can  change  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration.  I 
have  such  confidence  in  my  President 
that  I  am  sure  that  if  we  could  ever  get 
his  personal  attention  to  the  matter,  just 
as  if  he  were  sitting  with  us  once  again 
as  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he 
would  support  what  we  are  espousing. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  what  he  did 
last  year  in  standing  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  me  in  support  of  the  cold  war 


GI  bill.  Recommendation  or  no  recom- 
mendation, we  plain  to  continue  the 
hearings  and  fight  with  all  the  resources 
at  our  command  to  write  into  law  what 
I  consider  the  most  important  legislative 
proposal  pending  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  shall  be  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  regard  to  the  economic  value  of  leg- 
islation in  the  education  field,  table  19 
on  page  272  of  the  hearings,  entitled: 
"Lifetime  Income  (Earnings)  Based  on 


Arithmetic  Means  for  Males  in  Selected 
Age  Groups,  by  Years  of  School  Com- 
pleted, for  the  United  States,  1939,  1946, 
1949,  1956.  and  1958."  It  is  interesting 
evidence  in  support  of  my  argument 
made  a  few  moments  ago  with  respect  to 
the  sound  economics  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Necberger  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tabi.k  10. — Lifetime  income  (earnings)  based  on  arithmetic  means  for  males  in  selecJed 
a(ir  groups,  by  years  of  school  completed,  for  the  I'nited  States,  1939,  1946,  19J,9,  1956, 
and' 1958 


Years  of  school  completed  and  afre 
1 


Incorw  from  ape  18  to  death: 
Klementary: 

Total 

I^.ss  than  8  years  • 

h  years 

Illrh  school: 

1  to3y«ws 

4  years 

Coll.ve: 

1  to  3  yekrs 

4  ye.irs  or  nwre 

Income  from  are  2.'.  to  <leath: 
Elementary: 

Totil  

lest,  than  8  years  * 

K  \exun, 

High  !<-hool: 

1  to  :«  year?  

4  years 

Colleve: 

1  t'j  3  years  

4  years  or  more 

Income  from  are  1»»  to  04: 
tki:i«iilary: 

Total  

Less  tiian  8  years  « 

8  years.    

nirh  school: 

1  to  3  yeairs - 

4  .vears 

Ca:;eve: 

1  to  3  years 

4  years  or  more — - 

Iljdjnic  from  a(?e  25  to  64: 

Elementary; 

Total - 

Le.«a  tliau  8  years  ♦ 

5  years.      • 

High  school: 

1  to  3  yean 

4  years 

C'.ll<^e 

1  to3  years 

4  years  or  more 


(•) 

(«) 

(•) 
(•) 

(«) 


(•) 
(») 
(•) 

(•) 
(') 

(») 

(•) 


$40,005 
(•) 

(•; 

.Vi,6S3 
71,453 

77.775 
109.961 


37. 172 
(•) 
(») 

ra.on 

C7,3»3 

73.655 
104,606 


(•) 
(») 

C) 
t') 

(') 


$87,004 
74,360 
06,702 

107.  »40 
135, 852 

161,600 
201,731 


(«) 
(») 
(?) 

(') 

o 
(•) 


74. 071 
62,334 

84,687 

02,044 
114,023 

138. R71 
166.983 


1949' 

IOS«« 

4 

t 

$113,330 

116,222 

132,683 

$154,503 
132,736 

180,857 

152.068 
186,279 

208.277 
253,631 

200.282 
286,  »77 

201.  5«1 
406,606 

104.086 

9I,0«S 

122.787 

143,712 
123,295 
168,004 

141,870 
174.740 

192.254 
237,7:6 

201.038 

286,833 

281.. va 

391, 992 

100.  413 

8^«12 

116.968 

138.127 
117.930 
161. 124 

132,371 
150.487 

182.795 
224,528 

190,841 
251,403 

254,092 
354,  457 

91.932 
79,654 

106.889 

127,047 
108.310 
148,033 

12L943 

148.649 

189,501 
208,322 

173. 166 
241.427 

243.611 
340,131 

1958  » 
6 


$154,114 
120.764 
181,605 

211.193 
257,557 

31.V504 
436,242 


143.808 
120.965 
160,976 

196.  RSI 
241.  M4 

3a^.395 
419.871 


137.786 
11.V41S 
161.643 

188,3*12 
231.500 

279.  WO 
382.982 


127.286 
106.449 
14«,»;^7 

17!S.779 

215,487 

269.105 
366,990 


'  Hcfctriciol  to  persons  reporting  $1  or  more  of  wage  or  salary  income  an«l  less  than  $50  of  other  income  lor  native 
whites  and  Negroes. 

'  Total  monej  eaminiB. 

»  Total  money  income. 

« Includes  persons  report  inp  no  years  of  .•ichoo!  completed,  not  shown  separately. 

•  Not  availaliie. 

Sonrr*'  Miller,  Herman  P..  "Annual  and  Lifetime  Income  in  Relation  to  Education,"  American  Fcononiks 
Review  .V.  pp.  962-980,  lYcember  IHOO.     Table  11,  p.  981. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  V'ish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ihat  I  en- 
thusiastically agree  on  the  need  for  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  knows  I  favor  it 
strongly. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said,  that  there  i:5  no  more 
important  domestic  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  to  come  before  Conijress  than 
this  bill.  It  is  imperative  that  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  be  passed.  Whether 
my  amendment  is  agreed  to  or  not,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  and  shedl  vote  for 
it  happily.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  need  involved.    I  reinforce  what  the 


Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  have  said  at>out  the 
need. 

I  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  what  I  said  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings:  namely,  that  impressive 
statements  in  regard  to  national  defense 
that  I  have  heard  made  were  made  by 
Admiral  Rickover  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  ask  for  funds  for  nuclear-powered 
submarines.  He  said.  "Gentlemen.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  ovei-whelming 
importance  of  education.  We  must 
have  better  educated  people  to  operate, 
as  well  as  to  produce,  the  new  weapons 
we  have,  the  submarines  and  the  mis- 
siles and  the  rest.    We  are  developing 
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a  new  technological  society  in  which 
education  is  enormously  important,  not 
only  for  our  national  strength  but  also 
for  our  national  defense  and  military 
strength." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
asked  the  admiral: 

Where  would  you  get  the  money  for  this? 

Admiral  Rickover  thought  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  he  said: 

If  I  had  to  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  you 
should  appropriate  money  for  these  weapons, 
to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  or  whether 
you  should  appropriate  the  money  for  edu- 
cation. I  would  say.    'Give  it  to  education  " 

Weapons  become  obsolete,  but  a  trained, 
skilled,  educated  people  is  never  obsolete 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  bill  must 
be  passed,  but  I  invite  the  attention  oi 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  something 
which  he  well  knows,  that  there  is  a 
fear  in  the  country  that  there  will  be 
Federal  interference  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation. I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  new  program.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  Federal  aid  for 
education  legislation  passed  back 
through  the  years  as  far  as  the  North- 
west Ordinance,  before  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  This  pattern  has  run  all 
the  way  through  American  history.  One 
conservative  President  after  another  has 
a.sked  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  in- 
cluding President  Grant.  President 
Hayes,  and  President  Garfield. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  program  in  the  American 
tradition,  but  it  is  something  new.  The 
bill  will  provide  massive  Federal  aid  to 
i^ducation  at  the  primry  and  secondary 
level,  including  aid  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  was  wise  for  the 
committee  to  include  what  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  supports,  sec- 
tion 103.  which  specifies  that  there  shall 
not  be  any  Federal  interference  by  any 
Federal  official,  department  or  agency 
with  the  school  administration  at  the 
local  level. 

I  wish  to  recall  to  the  Senator's  mem- 
ory something  he  will  no  doubt  remem- 
ber. Long  before  I  was  a  Senator,  when 
I  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  listening  to 
one  of  the  eloquent  speeches  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  heard  him  say  he 
agreed  with  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio. 
that  if  anybody  could  show  him  any  way 
in  which  the  proposed  legislation  could 
be  made  more  restrictive,  in  the  sense  of 
preventing  Federal  interference  he 
would  accept  it. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  with  which  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  well  knows  I 
disagree,  because  of  inequitable  distribu- 
tion impact,  nevertheless  does  have  an 
element  of  wisdom  and  strength,  be- 
cause it  would  provide  that  the  funds 
to  be  returned  to  the  States  would  be 
returned  from  tax  moneys  gathered  in 
the  States.  Therefore,  there  would  be  a 
financial  basis  to  provide  a  philosophical 
basis  for  resisting  Federal  encroachment. 

I  hope  that  when  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
comes  before  the  Senate  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  give  consideration  to 


taking  it  to  conference,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  not  disturb  the  substantive  dis- 
tribution and  would  not  change  the 
amounts.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  philosophical  basis  for  resistance 
to  Federal  encroachment,  and  would 
comply  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  former  Senator  from 
Ohio  said  would  assist  the  local  author- 
ities to  resist  Federal  encroachment  in 
the  future. 

Mr  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very  much  for  the 
statement  he  has  made.  It  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

I  always  feel  sad  when  I  cannot  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Wisconsin.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  he  app>eared  before  our 
committee  and  made  a  very  able  pres- 
entation in  support  of  his  amendment. 
I  studied  it.  I  reached  the  conclusion 
I  could  not  supc>ort  the  amendment.  I 
shall  oppose  the  amendment  when  the 
Senator  offers  it. 

This  only  represents,  however,  an  hon- 
est and  sincere  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
in  no  way  at  all  represents  any  feeling 
on  my  part  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  not  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  give  protection 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country, 
whose  need  I  think  represents  the  major 
premise  of  this  whole  debate. 

Madam  President,  I  am  about  to  close 
my  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  shall  close  by  speaking  the  words  of  a 
man  of  great  memoi-y  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  because  I  feel  that  on 
May  4.  1949,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Robert  Taft.  completely 
an.swered  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  this  afternoon  and  the  argu- 
ment of  other  Senators,  who  seem  to  feel 
that  we  can  best  handle  the  problem  by  a 
form  of  remission  to  the  States  of  part 
of  the  moneys  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  Federal  income  taxes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  quite 
correct  in  referring  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon  to  the  position  which  I  always 
took  on  this  subject  when  Bob  Taft  was 
in  the  Senate.  I  was  always  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  Taft  aid-to-education 
bills,  in  1947  and  1949. 

I  now  close  my  argument  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
by  letting  Bob  Taft  speak  on  the  subject 
once  more  in  the  Senate,  this  time 
through  my  lips.       ^ 

On  May  4,  1949.  there  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  to  a  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
tion bill  by  a  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
which  had  the  identical  principle  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax  remission  as  is  contained 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  which  will  be  contained  in 
amendments  of  other  Senators  to  be 
subsequently  offered.    Mr.  Taft  said : 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  have  every  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  stated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  but  I  think  the 
method  proposed  by  his  amendment  is  no 
better  than  the  method  proposed  by  the  bill. 

His  amendment  certainly  violates  every 
principle  of  Federal  finance.  It  is  based  on 
the  suppxjsltion  that  In  some  way  a  State 
has  some  property  right  to  the  taxes  collected 
from  sources  within  Its  boundaries.     If.  for 


one  moment,  we  admit  such  a  principle,  the 
entire  Federal  financial  system  will  crash,  be- 
cause a  State  has  no  such  Interest.  The 
place  where  tax  moneys  are  collected  has  no 
relationship  even  to  whether  people  living  in 
that  Slate  pay  the  taxes.  For  instance,  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  people  live  In  Con- 
necticut and  pay  income  taxes  to  the  collec- 
tor of  taxes  In  Connecticut,  but  earn  all  their 
income  in  the  State  of  New  York.  None  of 
that  money  comes  from  Connecticut.  There 
is  no  reason  why  Connecticut  should  be 
credited  with  that  particular  tax  money,  for 
it  Is  not  earned  In  Connecticut.  Likewise, 
many  corporations  of  tremendous  size  have 
their  principal  offlces  located  In  Connecticut, 
and  other  corporations  have  their  principal 
offices  located  In  New  York  Certain  other 
tremendously  large  corporations  have  their 
principal  offlces  located  In  other  State*. 
Each  of  those  corporations  pays  Its  Income 
taxes  at  the  place  where  its  principal  office  Is 
located,  although  In  many  cases  the  money 
on  which  those  taxes  are  paid  Is  earned  In  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  The  fact  that  the 
money  Is  collected  In  the  State  where  the 
principal  office  of  the  corporation  Is  located 
has  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  right  of 
that  particular  State  to  those  particular 
funds.  Certainly  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
recognize  the  right  of  a  State  to  the  tax  funds 
collected  In  It.  simply  because  that  is  the 
place  where  the  taxes  happen  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  President.  In  this  connection.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  small  table  showing 
the  distinction  In  this  case,  for  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Missouri. 

Madam  President,  although  the  figures 
as  of  today  would  differ  from  those  in  the 
table,  the  principle  that  Senator  Taft 
was  talking  about  remains  the  same; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  at  this  p>olnt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


1 

MH 

.MI»<wHirl 

Noith 
CaroUna 

In<l)Tl<Jiiallnr<>ior  lii\<<i    . 
Coriwritr  income  lnvs. . . 

tA2.Vlim.000 
3U0. 000,000 

M.^.  (m.  mm 
7H.  niio.  0»w 

IW.000,000 

CUH,ooo.oon 

187,000.000 

Tol.il 
I'^yroll  tuus  .               

Mus^-t'IUuM-OUD 

«is.ooo.ni>ii 
34,000.  mm 

788.000.OUU 

ToUl .... 

I.I  IS.  000. 000 

1,137,000,000 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  statement  of  Sen- 
ator Taft  continued: 

Mr  President,  the  other  day  I  referred  to 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  might  point  out  that  North  Caro- 
lina pays  $228  million  In  Individual  Income 
taxes,  $187  million  In  corporation  Income 
taxes,  $34  million  in  payroll  taxes,  and  $788 
million  In  excise  taxes,  but  that  money  has 
no  relationship  at  all  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  Those  taxes  are  paid  entirely  by 
people  throughout  the  United  States  who  buy 
the  cigarettes  on  which  the  taxes  are  Im- 
posed. But  It  happens  that  the  excise  taxes 
of  $788  million  for  North  Carolina,  more 
than  all  the  other  Internal  revenue  taxes 
collected  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina — 
In  fact,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  the 
other  taxes  collected  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina     are  from  sources  within  the  State. 

The  amendment  recognizes  some  propri- 
etary Interest  of  the  State  In  the  money 
collected  within  the  State.  That  simply  Is 
contrary  to  fact.  The  Internal  revenue  taxes 
collected  by  the  United  States  are  collected, 
not  from  citizens  of  the  States;  they  are  col- 
lected   from    citizens   of    the    United    States. 
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They  are  collected  from  them  because  they 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Where 
they  earn  the  money,  or  whether  the  taxes 
are  collected  within  the  State,  makes  not 
the  slightest  difference.  So  the  whole  theory 
of  the  amendment.  It  seems  to  me.  is  based 
on  an  absolutely  unsound  fiscal  principle. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  may  or  may 
not  be  desirable.  Personally.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  allocate  the  money  In  the  way 
the  amendment  proposes  It  is  Federal 
money,  as  I  have  Indicated;  it  is  not  State 
money.  It  is  not  the  money  of  the  citizens 
of  the  States.  It  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  State,  except  that  it  happens  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Internal  revenue  col- 
lector stationed  within  the  State.  The  sug- 
gestion is  that,  because  of  the  assumption 
that  the  State  has  some  proprietary  interest 
In  the  money  collected.  It  shall  go  to  the 
State  without  any  strings  whatever,  and 
therefore  without  any  possible  control.  I 
say  the  assumption  Is  wrong.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  remove  Federal  control,  then 
the  bill  should  be  amended  simply  to  pro- 
vide that,  once  the  money  is  paid  to  the 
State,  there  shall  be  no  check,  no  audit,  or 
any  other  control   Imposed   upon   the  State. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Bob  Taft 
made  my  argument  against  the  amend- 
ment that  later  may  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire] 
and  other  Senators,  bearing  upon  the 
proposal  for  income  tax  remission.  He 
made  the  argument  on  May  4,  1949.  In 
my  judgment,  it  has  stood  ever  since, 
unsuccessfully  sought  to  be  rebutted  in 
every  debate  we  have  had  on  the  subject 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  am  ready 
to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  BLAKLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frwn  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
amend  the  Blakley  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  change  the  word  "Five" 
to  "Two"  and  Insert  the  word  "individual" 
before  the  word    'Federal  ". 

On  page  1,  line  10.  change  the  figure  "5" 
to  "2"  and  Insert  the  word  individual  "  be- 
fore the  word     Federal". 

On  page  1.  line  16.  add  the  word  "individ- 
ual" at  the  end  thereof. 

On  page  1.  line  19,  Insert  the  word  "In- 
dividual" before  the  word  "Federal". 

On  page  2.  delete  subsection  (b)(2l;  re- 
number the  following  subsection. 

On  page  2,  line  16.  Insert  the  word  ■resi- 
dent"   before    the    word    "Individuals'. 

Mr.  MILLER  Madam  President,  the 
purp>ose  of  the  amendment  is  to  recon- 
cile some  problems  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche  ]  and  I  had  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  as  originally 
offered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
pointed  out  very  well  that  the  use  of  the 
corporation  income  tax  would  involve 
a  great  disparity  of  equity  because  of  the 
locale  of  the  home  oflRccs  of  business 
corporations.  By  changing  that  provi- 
sion to  cover  only  individual  income 
taxes,   we  would   remove  the  disparity. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche] 
was  concerned  about  a  percentage  of  5 
percent,  or  a   $3  billion   appropriation, 


under  the  amendment  originally  sub- 
mitted. By  changing  that  provision  to 
2  percent  of  the  individual  income  tax, 
we  would  arrive  at  approximately  S812 
million  a  year. 

On  page  3  of  the  Commissioners  an- 
nual repKjrt  for  fiscal  year  1960,  we  find 
that  544,945,000  was  collected  by  reason 
of  the  individual  income  tax  and  with- 
holding tax.  On  page  6  we  find  that 
approximately  $4,300  million  was  re- 
turned by  way  of  refunds,  leaving  a  net 
of  some  $40,606  million  from  the  individ- 
ual income  tax. 

Two  percent  of  that  amount  is  a 
figure  of  approximately  S812  million, 
which  is  pretty  close  to  the  original  pro- 
posal of  the  bill  and  the  administration, 
so  that  would  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  last  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  the  withholding 
tax  on  wages,  we  make  clear  that  the 
provision  relates  to  withholding  taxes 
on  wages  of  resident  individuals  within 
the  State.  I  am  hopeful  that  that  will 
satisfy  the  problem  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I 
both  have  with  respect  to  this  provision 
of  the  amendment. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  for  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  own  amendment.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  so  modify  his  own 
amendment? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  so  modify  my 
amendment  and  accept  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  about  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  understand 
that  he  wishes  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
his  amendment.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
now.  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  with  him 
and  help  him  to  obtain  one.  I  think 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  to  order  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  I  have  accepted  the 
modification  to  my  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  perfected  his  amendment.  He  does 
not  require  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  perfect  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  accept  the  modifi- 
cation of  his  amendment  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from   Iowa? 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.     Yes. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  modified  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  provides 
substantially  a  2-percent  tax  only  on 
individual  income  taxes,  and  excludes 
corporate  taxes. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gatlier  by  hasty 
arithmetic  that  instead  of  $3.1  billion, 
the  amendment  would  account  for 
roughly  $1.2  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield,  though  I  do  not  have  the  floor.  I 
merely  made  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
I  am  trying  to  understand  the  arithme- 
tic involved. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  The  amount  would 
be  approximately  $800  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  modi- 
fled  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der  for   the  quorum  call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Bl.\kley1.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GrueningI,  and  the  Senator  from  "Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs]  is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
SaltonstallI    is   necessarily   absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGSl  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SALTONST.^LL].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

I  No.  401 
YEAS — 30 


Allott 

Blakley 

Bridges 

Butler 

Capehart 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Eastland 


Ervin 

Goldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

McCleUan 


Miller 

Mundt 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wailams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 
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Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

B:ble 

Burdlck 

BuRh 
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NATS — 64 
Fulbrlght  Monroney 


Oore 

Hart 

Hart  Ice 

Hayden 

Hickey 

HUl 

Humphrey 


Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jackson 
Cannon  Javits 
Carlson  Keating 
Carroll  Kefauver 
Case.  N  J.  Ken- 
Church  Kuchel 
Clark  Long.  Mo. 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  he  will.  Madam 
President,  I  withdraw   the  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 


cooper 
Dlduen 
Dodd 
Douglas 

Ellcnder 

Engle 

Fong 


Bogles 
Byrd.  Va. 


Long.  Hawaii  Symington 

Magnuson  Wiley 

Mansfield  Williams,  N.J. 

McCarthy  Yarborough 

McGee  Young,  Ohio 
McrNamara 
Metcalf 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 6 


Chavez 

Gruening 


Robertson 

Saltonstall 


So  Mr.  Bl.\kley's  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
permit  me  to  make  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected? 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
for  that  purpose,  if  I  may  do  so  without 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  to 
call  up  a  bill  which  will  take  only  a 
minute  to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  speak  for  only  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
for  an  inquiry,  while  a  large  number  of 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  what  the  situation 
will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
I  understand  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  J 
has  a  speech  which  will  require  20  min- 
utes. Other  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered. I  am  trying  to  ascertain,  while 
Senators  are  present  in  considerable 
number,  if  there  is  likely  to  be  another 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  once 
I  yield  for  this  colloquy 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to 
be  arbitrary  when  Senators  are  inter- 
ested in  the  program  for  the  re.st  of  the 
day,  he  may  do  so.  I  will  withdraw  the 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  can  arbitrarily  with- 
draw his  inquiry. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  does  not  need  my  per- 
mission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  to  the 
Senate,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
just  enunciated,  that  there  will  be  no 
more  yea-and-nay  votes  tonight,  because 
evidently  speeches  are  in  the  ofBng. 

Maidam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
tonight,  it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  that 
information  and  the  entering  of  that 
order  was  accomplished  in  less  than  1 
minute,  without  the  aid  of  all  the  prl- 
verbosity  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  that  those  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  be  taken  down.  They 
constitute  a  personal  reflection.  So  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  I 
ask  that  the  words  be  taken  down:  and 
I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
be  required  to  take  his  seat,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  be  seated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
be  permitted  to  proceed  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  be  permitted  to 
proceed  in  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  application  of  the 
word  "verbosity"  to  the  utterances  of 
the  distingui.'shed  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  is  an  indictment. 
It  seems  to  mc  that  it  constitutes  a 
rather  accurate  description  of  the  per- 
formance he  was  undertaking.  How- 
ever, I  accede  to  the  motion  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DouGL.^sl. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I 
intend  to  speak  but  briefly.  If  I  may 
proceed,  I  shall  soon  relinquish  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  declines  to 
yield. 


THE  PROPOSED  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  decision  for  the 
holding  of  a  meeting  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Premier  is  one  which  the  President  alone 
must  make  for  our  country.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  President  make 
that  decision.  If  he  decides  to  go  to 
a  summit  conference  with  the  Russian 
Premier,  the  President  will  go  with  the 
unstinted  support  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and.  I  am  sure,  with  the 
united  support  of  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless.  Madam  President,  inas- 
much as  I  am  not  now  advised  that  such 
a  decision  has  finally  been  made,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  responsibility  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  wish  to  state 
briefly  my  view  that  a  conference  be- 
tween the  heads  of  state  of  contending 
powers  involves  the  gravest  of  risks.  In- 
variably and  unavoidably,  such  a  meet- 
ing stirs  hopes  for  an  easing  of  inter- 
national tensions. 

Therefore,  an  unsuccessful  meeting 
between  such  heads  of  state  brings  about 
a  worsening — rather  than  an  improve- 
ment— of  tensions. 

Moreover,  coming  In  the  wake  of  the 
Cuban  and  the  Laotian  affairs,  and  be- 
fore the  Presidents  program  of  strengtli- 
ening  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  before  his  own  positive  inter- 
national policies  and  programs  have  had 
time  to  take  deep  root,  the  United  States 
of  America  at  this  time  cannot  appear  to 
her  best  advantage. 

Neither  the  climate  for  negotiation  nor 
the  condition  of  issues  is  now  advanta- 
geous for  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  consider  a  meeting  such 
as  the  one  proposed  at  this  time  as  pre- 
mature, ill-conceived,  and  ill-advised. 

Madam  President,  in  dealing  with  Uie 
Russian  Premier,  we  should  be  warned 
that  he  is  bound  by  no  scruples  whatso- 
ever. I  was  angered  and  saddened  at  the 
humiliation  which  President  Eisenhower 
suffered  from  him  at  the  last  summit 
conference  in  Paris.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  this  conference  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  U-2  incident.  But  the  conference 
now  proposed  would  occur  in  the  wake  of 
the  Cuban  and  the  Laotian  affairs.  I 
raise  these  questions  because  I  think  it 
timely  that  they  be  raised. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  before 
reaching  a  decision  on  this  very  impor- 
tant matter,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  occasion  to  consider 
these  points  of  view.  I  know  that  many 
persons  hold  hoF>es  for  the  results  of 
such  a  conference.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  grounds  for  such  hopes.  If  so,  the 
possible  advantages  of  the  holding  of 
such  a  conference  must  be  weighed 
against  the  risks  which  are  inherent. 

Madam  President,  I  would  much  pre- 
fer to  see  President  Kennedy  go  to  such 
a  conference  only  after  very  careful 
planning,  after  the  reaching  of  agree- 
ment on  the  agenda  for  discussion,  after 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  had 
been  shored  and  after  an  improvement 
of  our  economic  programs  and  power. 
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I  know  that  some  persons  say  that  un- 
der present  circumstances  we  should  not 
build  up  our  hopes  for  the  success  of  such 
a  conference.  That  is  exactly  what  was 
said  by  former  Secretary  Herter  before 
the  abortive  summit  conference  of  Paris 
a  year  ago. 

I  close  by  saying  that  if  my  doubts,  if 
my  apprehensions,  are  ill  founded,  then 
I  shall  be  the  happier  therefor,  and  by 
saying  again,  that,  if  the  President  makes 
an  affirmative  decision  on  this  question, 
he  will  have  my  support,  and  I  am  sure 
the  united  support  of  all  of  us;  but  that 
the  question  should  be  approached  as 
one  of  grave  imjxjrtance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
what  he  has  just  said.  He  has,  in  effect, 
raised  a  flag  of  caution.  I  do  not  have 
the  skepticism  which  he  has,  but  I  honor 
him  for  making  the  statement  which  he 
has  just  made,  because  I  believe  that  if 
a  meeting  of  this  sort  is  consummated, 
we  ought  to  go  into  it  with  our  eyes  wide 
open  and  be  aware  of  all  the  potentials 
involved,  and  recognize  that,  in  reality, 
this  is  not  a  summit  meeting,  but.  in 
effect,  a  meeting  between  two  chiefs  of 
state,  with  the  hope  of  getting  down  to 
bedrock  and  sizing  up  what  the  problems 
are.  as  well  as  sizing  up  each  other. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
and  very  able  majority  leader,  my  friend. 

In  connection  with  his  remarks  about 
the  potentials  involved,  let  me  recall  to 
the  Senate  that  the  potential  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  world  leadership 
was  seriously  impaired  at  Paris.  As  I 
have  said.  I  resented  it.  All  Americans 
did.  I  think  this  is  a  risk  which  must  be 
considered;  and  if  that  be  one  of  the 
potentials  in  the  coming  conference,  at 
least  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  one  difference.  President 
Kennedy  is  in  the  beginning  of  his  term, 
and  we  look  hopefully  to  his  leadership, 
not  only  of  America  but  of  the  free 
world,  for  4  years,  and  perhaps  longer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  join  in  a 
part  of  the  remarks  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
made.  I  mentioned  earlier  today  a 
quotation  from  President  Kennedy 
which  I  think  bears  repetition. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  I  entirely 
share  the  Senators  views  that,  what- 
ever decision  the  President  makes  will 
be  loyally  supported  by,  I  believe,  everj' 
Member  of  this  body.  We  know  how 
great  his  responsibility  is  and  what  a 
serious  decision  it  is.  But  I  share  the 
hope  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  the  decision  will  be  most 
deliberately  weighed. 

What  I  quoted  this  morning  was  the 
statement  of  candidate  Kennedy  in 
which  he  was  a.sked  a  question  about 
President  Eisenhower's  rejection  of  a 
proposal  that  he  meet  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, and  In  the  course  of  that  re- 
sponse, where  he  upheld  the  President's 


decision  and  said  he  agreed  with  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  he  said,  among  other 
things: 

There  Is  no  sense  having  a  meeting  unless 
there  is  an  atmosphere  before  the  meeting 
which  leads  you  to  hope  that  there  will  be 
some  success. 

On  the  issues  on  which  we  are  divided  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  disarmament  and  Berlin — 

Parenthetically,  those  are  much  the 
same  issues  now — 

which  are  the  two  chief  ones  at  the  present 
time,  there  Is  no  Indication  that  there  Is  a 
common  meeting  ground.  Therefore,  just  to 
meet.  Just  to  sit  down,  just  to  spend  an  hour, 
unless  there  Is  some  basis  for  hope,  par- 
ticularly as  Khrushchev  Is  being  extremely 
belligerent  now.  I  thought  the  President 
showed  good  Judgment. 

That  was  his  comment  at  the  time. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  al- 
ways has  access  to  information  or  facts 
which  are  not  generally  accessible  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  Far  be  it  from 
me,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  try  to 
take  Issue  with  his  decision,  but  I  have  an 
instinctive  feeling  that,  frankly,  this  Is 
not  an  appropriate  time  for  a  summit 
conference. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  performed  a  service  in  bringing  this 
matter  up,  although  I  conclude  by  saying 
again  that,  whatever  the  President's  de- 
cision is.  and  If  his  decision  is  to  go  to  a 
summit,  it  will  be  loyally  supported  here 
and  every  one  of  us  will  wish  him  un- 
bounded success  in  his  negotiations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  sure  he  joins  me  In 
the  sentiment  that  the  President  must 
decide  this  question  In  the  light  of  the 
information  he  has  and  the  situation  as 
it  prevails  today;  and  I  shall  be  pleased, 
as  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  be  happy,  for  him  to  consider  it  in 
that  light,  without  reference  to  some 
statement  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  made  in  the  campaign.  I  am  sure 
the  President  will  make  it  in  that  light. 

It  was  only  in  the  discharge  of  my 
own  resF>onsibility  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  I  felt  I  should  speak. 
After  all,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
Senate  has  a  limited  partnership  with 
the  President  In  such  matters. 

Before  closing.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  advert  to  an  unpleasant 
occurrence  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
statement.  I  intended  only  to  make 
this  very  brief  statement,  and,  frankly, 
I  desired  to  make  it  to  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  as  would  lend  me  their  at- 
tention. When  an  announcement  Is 
made  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  fin- 
ished, we  see  what  happens  in  the  U.S. 
Senate — only  a  few  remain.  I  think  the 
Senate  could  well  give  consideration  to 
means  of  encouraging  more  earnest  de- 
bate by  a  larger  portion  of  its  member- 
ship on  the  vexatious  and  grave  prob- 
lenis  of  our  times. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  flnancial  assistance  for 
education. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  offer  an  amendment, 
to  have  it  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  i>ermitted  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  the  pur- 
pMDse  outlined,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller].  I  call  up  amendment  "5-16- 
61— G.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
without  being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"School  Assistance  Act  of  1961". 

Statement  of  finding 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  responsibility  for  and  con- 
trol over  education  is  one  of  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  but  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  p)eople  under  the 
tenth  amendment   to  the  Constitution. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaCarms  and  re- 
enacts  a  portion  of  article  III  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  adopted  by  the  Confederation 
Congress,  July  13,  1787.  as  follows:  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
Idnd,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall   forever  be  encouraged  " 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinued encouragement  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation requires  the  strengthening  of  State 
governments. 

Authorization 

Sec.  103.  (ai  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1961.  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  each  State,  to 
be  used  by  such  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses only,  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  (com- 
puted as  provided  In  this  Act)  collected  on 
cigarettes  sold  within  such  State  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
on  or  before  October  1,  1961.  and  on  or  be- 
fore October  1  of  each  succeeding  year,  pay 
to  each  State  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  such  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  payments  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  estimate  the  niun- 
ber  of  cigarettes  sold  In  each  State  In  each 
fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  such  statistics  as 
may  be  available. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
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TH«  tTRGENT  NEED  FOR  FEDEHAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President.  I  rise  to  support  the  School 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Greek  phi- 
losopher. Diogenes,  said  to  the  world 
some  300  years  before  Christ: 

The  foundation  of  every  state  Is  the  edu- 
cation  of  Its  youth. 

Not  only  has  this  concept  been  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic;  it  also  has 
been  the  sinew  of  our  great  strength  as 
a  Nation  and  the  very  strength  of  our 
democratic  processes.  It  has  made  our 
country  a  cathedral  of  pride  and  hope 
for  freemen  ever>'where — and  for  many 
of  the  enslaved  of  the  world  as  well. 

But  now  this  educational  foundation 
must  be  strengthened  for  the  new 
heights  of  national  effort  which  urgently 
challenge  us — the  battle  against  killing 
and  crippling  diseases,  the  pressing  need 
to  equitably  adjust  our  economy  to  the 
spectacular  advances  of  technology  and 
automation,  the  halting  of  dilapidation 
and  obsolescence  in  our  cities,  the  con- 
version of  our  abundant  natural  re- 
sources to  new  and  better  uses.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  universe  to  reach  and  ex- 
plore, a  galaxy  of  stars  from  which  to 
seek  new  treasures. 

In  the  face  of  these  positive  national 
challenges,  there  is  an  ever-present  ex- 
ternal one  which  threatens  our  very 
existence.  It  is  the  challenge  i-f  Soviet 
aggression — aggression  not  only  against 
our  Nation,  but  also  against  freedom 
and  liberty  wherever  they  exist. 

These  are  challenges  which  do  not 
afford  us  the  leisure  of  unhurried  action; 
rather,  action  is  imperative  and  time  is 
of  the  essence,  and  we  must  recognize 
the  need  for  a  prompt  marshaling  of 
our  financial  resources  for  the  strength- 
ening of  our  educational  system  if  these 
challenges  are  to  be  realistically  met. 
Any  hesitation  over  what  it  may  cost 
us  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  is  un- 
thinkable. The  cost  of  a  sound  and 
purposeful  educational  system  for  our 
children  and  our  youth — and  for  the 
security  and  continued  freedom  of  our 
Nation — is  a  bargain  at  any  price. 

Today,  the  awesome  advance  of  the 
Russian  juggernaut  is  a  most  compelling 
external  challenge — a  challenge  made 
more  formidable  by  the  stern  emphasis 
which  the  Soviets  have  placed  on  the 
education  of  their  youth.  We  know  that 
this  emphasis  is  not  only  for  the  con- 
struction of  stronger  foundations  for 
their  state;  It  is  also  for  the  eventual 
sovietizing  of  all  nations. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any 
accuracy  just  how  much  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment annually  spends  on  education. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  note  that  ap- 
proximately 13.7  percent  of  its  national 
budget  is  earmarked  for  this  purpose. 
It  also  is  significant  that  this  concen- 
trated Soviet  educational  effort  is 
producing  each  year  more  engineers, 
technicians,  and  scientists  than  we  are 
producing  for  ourselves  in  this  country. 
And  if  this  gap  in  the  hard  core  need  of 
brainpower  is  permitted  to  spread,  we 
will  be  guilty  of  a  cynical  default  on  be- 
half of  the  American  destiny. 

I  Why  does  this  educational  gap  exist 
between  otirselves  and  the  Soviets?    Be- 


cause much  of  our  educational  system, 
from  kindergarten  through  the  college, 
has  been  underfinanced  by  too  much  for 
too  long.  As  a  result,  we  are  offering  al- 
most 1  million  of  our  students  something 
less  substantial  than  a  good  standard 
elementary  education. 

Today,  more  than  600.000  students  are 
attending  one-teacher  schools.  Some 
100,000  students  are  attending  public 
high  schools  which  offer  no  advanced 
mathematics  such  as  geometry  or  trigo- 
nometry. Nearly  62,000  students  are  at- 
tending high  schools  which  offer  neither 
chemistry  nor  physics.  On  top  of  this, 
nearly  100.000  of  our  full-time  teachers 
are  not  qualified  teachers. 

Right  now,  the  sheer  cost  of  catching 
up  with  the  Nation's  classroom  shortage, 
in  bricks  and  mortar  alone,  is  estimated 
at  close  to  $1  billion.  This  is  only  for 
elementaiT  and  secondar>'  schools.  For 
our  colleges,  we  will  have  to  spend  close 
to  $20  billion  in  the  next  10  years  just 
to  meet  the  classroom  needs  of  ever- 
growing enrollments. 

But  bricks  and  mortar  are  only  a  part 
of  the  cost.  Once  these  buildings  are 
erected,  they  have  to  be  equipped  and 
maintained  and  staffed — and  the  cost  of 
all  this  is  also  staggering. 

In  education,  as  in  everything  else, 
we  get  what  we  pay  for.  But  the  dollar 
cost  of  meeting  the  mcreased  educational 
needs  of  the  American  people  is  im- 
mense— far  greater  than  many  commu- 
nities can  afford,  no  matter  how  they  re- 
appraise their  tax  sources  at  every  level. 
Historically,  public  education  has  been 
supported  in  great  part  by  the  general 
property  tax.  Today,  this  tax  has  al- 
most reached  confiscatory  proportions  in 
some  communities.  As  a  result,  new  tax 
sources  are  being  sought.  But  the 
sources  of  taxable  wealth  vary  from  State 
to  State,  from  community  to  community, 
dep>ending  on  whether  they  encompass 
fully  employed  large-scale  industrial  ac- 
tivity, or  agriculture  areas,  or  whether 
the  State  as  a  whole  has  been  free  from 
economic  depression. 

My  own  State  of  West  Virginia  is  an 
example  in  point.  Because  of  long-term 
unemployment  and  underemployment, 
the  State  lacks  the  means  of  assisting 
its  especially  hard-hit  depressed  school 
districts.  As  a  result,  the  educational 
process  in  my  State  is  in  a  crisis  and 
needs  a  helping  hand — the  helping  hand 
of  Federal  aid. 

As  of  February  1961  there  were  ap- 
proximately 152,000  unemployed  persons 
in  my  State,  or  about  22.5  percent  of  a 
labor  force  of  675.000  persons.  In  sev- 
eral of  my  State's  counties,  unemploy- 
ment is  as  high  as  26  percent.  In  the 
face  of  such  economic  hardship,  the  sup- 
port which  West  Virginia  can  furnish 
its  school  system  is  meager  at  best. 

Today.  West  Virginia  ranks  44th  in 
the  United  States  in  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  education.  It  only  spends  $240 
per  pupil  per  year,  or  about  one-third 
less  than  the  national  average  of  $369 
per  pupil  per  year.  Indeed,  with  100 
percent  assessments  on  property,  and 
maximum  rates  of  levy,  the  amount 
available  per  pupil  in  my  State  still  falls 
far  short  of  the  national  average. 

This  adverse  condition  is  further  ag- 
gravated   in    several    serious    respects. 


For  one,  in  my  State  there  are  1,242 
schoolrooms  that  need  replacing  because 
of  obsolescence  and  dilapidation — condi- 
tions which  presently  require  excessive 
upkeep  and  unnecessary  remodeling,  but 
conditions  with  which  many  of  our 
school  districts  must  live  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  for  new  construction. 

Moreover,  West  Virginia  is  short  680 
classrooms  needed  to  take  care  of  excess 
student  population.  For  some  years 
now,  many  of  our  students  have  had  to 
attend  one-half-day  sessions,  and  cur- 
rently 1,131  students  are  forced  to  fol- 
low this  discriminatory  schedule.  Chil- 
dren on  half-day  schedules  attend  school 
less  than  the  5  or  6  hours  most  States 
require  as  a  minimum.  If  they  are  on  a 
4-hour  session,  they  are  deprived  of  an 
hour  a  day  of  instruction.  By  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  this  lost  hour  per  day 
adds  up  to  2  months  of  schooling  lost. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  al- 
though the  States  population  has  been 
decreasing,  the  number  of  children  en- 
tering school  and  already  attending 
school  remains  constant. 

Another  aggravating  condition  with 
regard  to  education  in  my  State,  a  con- 
dition which  militates  against  the  full 
development  of  our  national  brainpower 
needs,  is  the  fact  that  approximately 
75.5  percent  of  West  Virginia's  second- 
ary schools  are  too  small  to  offer  many 
of  the  requirements  for  maximum  de- 
velopment of  every  student's  education- 
al capacity.  In  some  instances,  vital 
subjects  are  left  untaught.  Students 
find  they  cannot  obtain  Instruction  In 
some  of  the  science  and  mathematics 
courses  and  in  foreign  languages.  As  a 
result,  when  some  students  from  these 
small  West  Virginia  schools  try  to  enter 
college,  they  are  rejected — cast  aside  be- 
cause they  fail  to  meet  requirements  for 
college  entrance. 

Today,  of  the  West  Virginia  students 
entering  the  ninth  grade,  only  25  per- 
cent go  to  college.  As  a  comparison, 
the  national  average  la  52  percent. 
Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  the  small 
secondary  schools  in  my  State,  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds  for  needed  ex- 
pansion, and  for  lack  of  ability  to  offer 
instruction  in  manv  vital  subjects,  are 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  educational 
gap  between  this  Nation  and  Russia. 

The  critical  situation  with  regard  to 
education  in  West  Virginia  can  also  be 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  our  rural  schoolteachers  are 
unqualified  to  teach,  according  to  our 
West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Eldu- 
cation.  Our  school  districts,  however, 
have  no  alternative  but  to  hire  such  un- 
trained teachers,  because  they  carmot 
afford  to  pay  the  kinds  of  salaries  li- 
cen-sed  teachers  require.  In  addition,  at 
present  there  are  155  classes  in  my  State 
that  are  being  taught  by  teachers  with 
critical  area  F)ermits — that  is.  by  teachei-s 
who  have  only  high  school  diplomas  to 
their  credit. 

The  estimated  average  annual  pay  for 
West  Virginia  classroom  teachers  Is 
$3,980,  as  against  a  national  average  of 
$5,389.  Only  six  States  have  lower 
average  annual  salaries.  This  low  sal- 
ary situation  in  my  State  is  said  to  be 
largely  responsible  for  an  appalling 
turnover  of  more  than  10.000  teachers 
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during  the  past  7  years — over  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  West  Virginia.  But  our 
teacher  picture  Is  further  darkened  by 
the  fact  that  those  teachers  who  have 
remained  steadfsist  in  their  jobs  have 
an  average  age  of  48  years,  and  can  be 
exp>ected  to  retire  within  a  few  years. 
At  present  salary  levels,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  replace  them. 

Paradoxically,  West  Virginia  trains 
approximately  1.000  teachers  each  year, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  million  a  year, 
but  less  than  one-thiid  of  the  teachers 
my  State  annually  trains  remain  in  the 
State  to  teach  school.  In  effect,  be- 
cause of  the  low  pay  for  teachers  in 
West  Virginia,  my  State  Is  In  the  ab- 
normal position  of  educating  teachers 
for  work  in  other  States  while  she  direly 
needs  them  herself.  The  State  of  Ohio, 
for  example,  reported  that  it  had  hired 
526  West  Virginia  teachers  last  year. 
Any  West  Virginia  teacher,  with  proper 
certification,  can  add  from  $1,500  to 
S2,000  to  his  or  her  aruiual  income  as  a 
teacher  by  merely  moving  to  another 
State. 

Madam  President.  In  1958.  the  Con- 
gre.ss  enacted  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  as  a  means  of  catching  up 
with  Soviet  Russia's  surprising  superior- 
ity In  education.  As  an  action,  this  was 
a  splendid  forward  step,  but  only  a  step — 
only  one  step  in  several  which  we  must 
take  if  we  sincerely  believe  that  educa- 
tion is  our  master  defensive  weapon  for 
survival. 

Our  next  step  must  be  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  before  us — to  provide  Federal 
aid  to  education — if  the  first  step  we 
already  have  taken  is  not  to  prove  a 
hobbled  one.  It  is  not  enough  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  enriched  instruction  in 
the  sciences,  the  mathematics,  foreign 
languages,  or  to  attract  college  students 
to  these  career  opportunities,  or  to  the 
teaching  profession  via  a  Federal  stu- 
dent loan  program.  We  must  strengthen 
the  basic  beginnings  of  education  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  by 
ending  the  classroom  shortages  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  by  making  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  more  attractive 
through  higher  pay. 

Recently,  a  teacher  in  one  of  Mary- 
land's more  FKjpulous  counties,  close  to 
Washington.  D.C..  left  his  job  to  run  a 
milk  route  in  order  to  better  provide  for 
his  family.  He  made  more  money  de- 
livering milk  every  morning  than  he  did 
teaching  school.  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
might  point  out.  the  teacher  is  treated  as 
one  of  the  elite  and.  comparatively  speak- 
ing, enjoys  greater  benefits  and  higher 
financial  rewards  than  does  his  American 
counterpart. 

The  Federal  Government  must  face  up 
to  its  obligation  Insofar  as  the  national 
need  for  brainpower  is  concerned.  Op- 
FKjnents  of  this  legislation  declare  that 
It  would  mean  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion— a  faw:t  which  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  history  of  Federal  participation  In 
education. 

Since  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  Federal  Government  has  fi- 
nancially participated  in  school  support 
without  one  single  instance  of  interfer- 


ence in  any  State's  or  community's  edu- 
cational curriculum.  For  more  than 
100  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
supported  land-grant  colleges  in  many 
States  without  a  single  instance  of  In- 
terference. This  is  also  true  regarding 
Federal  aid  to  schools  in  areas  Impacted 
by  Federal  employees  or  military  person- 
nel. 

Rather  than  spending  profitless  time 
fearing  Federal  interference  In  the  school 
curriculum,  we  should  do  some  positive 
thinking  about  how  our  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  apply  bigger 
percentages  of  their  tax  take  for  educa- 
tion. 

Alexander  Pope  once  wrote: 

Just  as  tiie  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  in- 
clined. 

By  the  same  token,  what  we  do  about 
our  educational  system  today  will  shape 
the  security  and  growth  of  America  to- 
morrow. For  these  reasons,  enactment 
of  the  bill  before  us — to  provide  Federal 
aid  to  education — is  a  requirement  which 
we  caruiot  afford  to  deny  to  ourselves  or 
to  our  children. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  take  only  a  minute  to  express 
my  high  commendation  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  speech  he 
has  just  made.  I  point  out  that  in  this 
one  short  speech  he  has  made  the  case 
for  this  bill,  and  in  this  one  short  speech 
he  has  very  succinctly  applied  to  one 
State,  his  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
the  basic  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
pending  bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  F>erfectly  willing  to  say  to  the 
court — using  that  analogy  here  in  the 
Senate — to  the  Senate  as  a  court — we 
rest  our  case. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  a 
vote  on  the  bill  based  upon  the  speech 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
made.  He  and  I  know,  however,  that 
we  will  not  be  afforded  that  privilege. 
There  will  be  amendment  after  amend- 
ment offered.  However.  I  am  glad  that 
we  can  point  over  and  over  again  in  the 
Record  to  his  great  supporting  speech 
which  magnificently  backs  up  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
very  humbly  grateful  for  the  verj-  kind 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  appreciate  so  much 
what  he  has  said.  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  making 
it  possible  for  this  exemplary  piece  of 
legislation  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  wishes  to  make  a  speech.  He  has 
temp>orarily  stepped  off  the  floor. 
Therefore.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
,the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  BIRTH  OP  GEORGE 
W.  NORRIS— ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
LISTER  HILL.  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  CONGEESSIONAL  Record  an  excel- 
lent speech  delivered  on  May  16  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hill]  at  the  George  Noms 
Memorial  Centennial.  The  speech  was  a 
particularly  fitting  one,  because  Senator 
Hill  ser\-ed  with  George  Norris  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Rec- 
ord will  show  that  on  some  of  the  great 
human  welfare  legislation  which  wiU  al- 
ways bear  the  name  of  Norris,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  who  would  say  he  was 
a  private  in  the  ranks,  was  really  an 
able  senatorial  assistant  to  Senator 
Norris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

As  I  Remember  Georgx  W.  Nobris 

(Speech  by  Senat«-  Hill  at  ceremonies  in 

Washington   honoring   memory   of  George 

W.  Norris,  May  16.  1961) 

It  is  a  solemn  occasion  when  men  and 
women  meet  to  honor  a  friend  whose  life 
is  ended.  It  is  a  time  of  remembrance,  of 
recognition,  of  rededlcation.  For  some  of 
us  this  a  lonely  time.  We  meet  in  this, 
the  centennial  year  of  his  birth,  to  com- 
memorate the  long  and  friiitful  life  of  a 
great  American.  But  to  those  of  us  who 
knew  George  Norris.  this  day  revives  the 
first  sharp  sense  of  loss  we  suffered  when 
he  died.  Our  sense  of  loss  is  undiminished 
by  the  years.  We  loved  him,  drew  strength 
from  his  courage,  gained  wisdom  from  his 
patience,  learned  tolerance  from  his  com- 
p>a£sion. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  known  to  aU  of 
us.  In  this  assembly  his  contributions  to 
the  public  welfare  will  be  sxirveyed.  Their 
range  is  broad,  for  his  interests  spread  as 
wide  as  the  far  horizons  of  the  prairies  he 
called  home.  Prom  thoee  plains  he  brought 
to  Washington,  and  he  never  lost,  his  deep 
awareness  that  tliere  is  no  place  for  men 
to  hide.  Fur  him  responsibility  was  limit- 
less and  it  was  complete.  His  commitment 
to  his  fellow  men  was  total,  with  no  reserva- 
tion. George  Norris  wanted  a  better  life 
for  all  people.  That  was  his  single  go€il. 
Throughout  his  life  he  worked  to  achieve  it. 

All  the  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
all  the  skills  he  acquired,  these  were  every 
day  invested  in  the  never-ending  task  to 
which  he  was  committed.  This  is  the  du- 
rable inheritance  he  has  becueathed  to  us 
who  are  gathered  here  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory.  He  did  not  leave  us  a  project  to 
promote,  or  a  program  to  foster  in  his 
name.  He  left  us  a  yardstick,  a  standard 
of  service  by  which  each  one  of  us  can  test 
our  own  objectives,  appraise  our  methods, 
and  measure  our  accomplishments. 

High  on  the  list  of  George  Norris'  achieve- 
ments stands  the  creation  of  TVA.  and  my 
memories  of  George  Norris  are  deeply  rooted 
in  his  sponsorship  of  this  great  enterprise. 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington  to  take  my 
seat  in  Congress  he  had  already  accepted 
as  his  own  the  long  and  arduous  fight  to 
save  for  public  use  the  war  surplus  proper- 
ties at  Muscle  Shoals  in  my  home  State  of 
Alabam.^.  This  was  the  beginning  of  TVA. 
A  dam  half  built  across  the  river  and  a 
chemical  facility  constructed  to  produce 
munitions,  these  were  the  assets  regarded 
as  surplus  to  the  Nation's  nec-d  when  World 
War  I  was  ended. 

TVA  exists  today  because  some  auspicious 
fate  decreed   that  George  Norris  should  be 
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chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  which  bills  for  the  disposal  of  these 
properties  were  referred.  There  Is  no  better 
Illustration  of  the  simple  way  this  noble 
man  accepted  the  consequences  of  his 
complete  dedication  to  public  service. 
Evasion  of  respocslbility  would  have  been 
easy  for  a  politician  with  a  normal  instinct 
for  self-preservation.  The  issue  was  bound 
to  be  controversial  and  the  properties  were 
not  located  in  his  own  State.  But  for 
George  Norris  there  could  be  no  hiding 
place,  for  him  no  peace  in  nonlnvolvement. 
He  was  obliged  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  people  of  my  State,  the  people  of 
adjacent  States — far  from  the  State  he  rep- 
resented 

I  like  to  think  that  TVA  will  forever  bear 
the  niark  of  his  rare  and  selfless  spirit.  I 
believe,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  it  makes 
a  difference  that  the  enterprise  was  not  born 
of  parochial  concern,  or  in  response  to  local 
political  pressure,  and  that  no  man's  ambi- 
tion was  advanced  by  its  creation.  Its  line- 
age is  pure.  TVA  was  established  because 
each  day  George  Norris  asked  himself  the 
timeless  question,  lately  cheered  but  rarely 
answered:  "What  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 
This  was  his  response;  He  could  undertake 
to  save  for  public  use  the  properties  con- 
structed by  the  Government  at  Muscle  Shoals 
in  Alabama. 

It  was  a  titanic  job  he  undertook.  To 
those  who  would  continue  on  the  trail  he 
blazed,  this  is  a  truth  to  remember.  George 
Norris  never  asked  what  was  feasible.  He 
asked  what  was  right.  He  never  asked  how 
long  and  hard  the  road  ahead  would  be. 
He  saw  a  distant  goal  and  knew  he  had 
to  start  without  delay. 

For  more  than  10  long  years  he  labored. 
I  remember  how  tirelessly  he  worked.  He 
read  reports,  consulted  experts,  conducted 
long  and  exhausting  hearintjs.  Alone  he 
Journeyed  in  search  of  facts,  lorth  to  On- 
tario, west  to  the  Pacific,  south  to  Muscle 
Shoals.  Again  and  £igain  he  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Every  parliamentary 
skill  he  possessed  was  at  the  people's  service. 
The  Senates  tradition  of  unlimited  debate 
was  employed  in  their  behalf.  Like  a  f>atient 
schoolmaster  to  reluctant  pupils,  he  made 
his  points  over  and  over  again,  sharing  with 
his  colleagues  all  that  he  had  so  deeply 
learned.  He  mastered  engineering  data, 
probed  the  mysteries  of  power  accounting 
and  flnance.  studied  chemical  operations. 
But  he  talked  about  the  back-breaking  toil 
of  the  {>eople  to  whose  Increased  well-being 
he  was  determined  the  properties  at  Muscle 
Shoals  should  be  dedicated. 

He  affirmed  a  high  moral  principle,  the 
principle  that  all  the  people,  not  Just  a  few. 
have  a  right  to  share  the  fruits  of  scientific 
progress.  But  he  talked  about  the  iU-llt 
country  schoolroom,  the  dim  lamp  In  the 
parlor,  the  pump  In  the  yard,  the  bucket 
and  the  wood-burning  stove  In  the  kitchen. 
Into  the  record  he  Introduced  maternal  and 
infant  mortality  statistics,  the  poignant 
story  of  the  brief  lifespan  in  rural  areas, 
where  life  was  more  harsh,  labor  more  piti- 
less than  It  needed  to  t>e  t>ecause  the  people 
were  denied  the  boon  o'  electric  energy. 

George  Norris  fought  that  the  farmer  and 
the  housewife  might  participate  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  He  spoke  for  the  poor,  the  lonely, 
and  the  overburdened.  He  saw  the  power 
from  Wilson  Dam  as  a  tool  to  use  to  make 
life  easier  for  the  farmer  and  the  housewife, 
to  release  their  energies  for  greater  produc- 
tivity, to  expand  their  opportunities.  This 
was  his  dream.  Muscle  Shoals  was  a  place 
to  start.  Public  ownership  and  operation 
was  a  means  to  the  end.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that  to  George  Norris. 

Little  by  little,  man  by  man,  the  circle 
of  support  for  his  proposals  began  to  widen. 
Plans  to  sell  the  properties  were  defeated  and 
abandoned  in  the  face  of  his  relentless  ex- 
posure.    Twice   his   measures   providing   for 


public  utilization  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress only  to  fall  of  Executive  approval. 

George  Norris  was  no  stranger  to  discour- 
agement In  those  years.  He  walked  with 
sorrow  often,  but  his  determination  never 
faltered.  I  remember  this.  And  I  remember 
something  else  of  great  significance.  I  won- 
der at  It  now.  and  I  am  humble  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  triumph.  Successive  bills  were 
not  diluted  to  make  approval  easy  Each 
bin  was  better  than  the  last,  broader  in  Its 
vision,  wiser  In  Its  provisions.  More  men 
contributed  their  talents.  As  George  Norris 
taught,  he  learned,  until  In  1933  when  we 
met  together  in  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence to  determine  the  final  provisions  of  the 
statute  a  Government  corporation  was  estab- 
lished with  responsibilities  much  broader 
than  a  mandate  to  devote  to  public  use  the 
properties  owned  by  the  Government  at 
Mtiscle  Shoals.  These  facilities  were  bsisic 
to  the  program.  They  formed  the  strong 
foundation.     But  the  act  went  further. 

TVA  was  finally  created  to  demonstrate 
what  could  be  accomplished  when  the  Job 
of  developing  a  region's  resources  is  seen  as 
a  whole,  when  administration  Is  decentral- 
ized, when  management  and  politics  are 
sternly  separated,  when  a  conscious  effort  is 
made  to  enlist  the  assets  and  the  energies 
of  local  governments  in  promotion  of  a  total 
program.  A  brilliant  administrative  Innova- 
tion was  achieved.  A  pilot  plant  for  prog- 
ress throughout  the  world  was  created. 

Many  men  had  worked  together  over  the 
years,  but  let  us  here  remember  that  It  was 
the  patience  and  the  dedication  of  George 
Norris  that  welded  all  of  us  together.  He 
was  our  leader.  It  was  his  decision  to  thwart 
disposal  of  the  properties  at  Muscle  Shoals 
that  held  a  beachhead  where  the  rest  of  us 
could  find  a  place  to  fight.  Through  the 
years  he  was  the  one  who  kept  the  purpose 
of  all  our  efforts  clear.  Like  a  watermark  on 
every  page  of  the  statute  the  stamp  of 
George  Norris  stands  out. 

It  stands  out  In  the  sections  where  TVA  Is 
directed  to  make  energy  available  for  rural 
and  domestic  use  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
but  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  revenues  to 
cover  the  costs  of  power  production.  George 
Norris  wrote  these  objectives  In  the  law. 
There  Is  no  uncertainty  about  their  meaning, 
no  qualification  on  the  responsibility  of 
those  entrusted  with  administration.  Their 
job  Ls  to  endeavor  ceaselessly  to  decrease 
power  costs,  to  Increase  Its  use  by  con- 
sumers. 

When  TVA  austerely  resists  pressure  to 
construct  uneconomic  projects,  no  matter 
how  attractive  they  may  appear  to  local 
sponsors,  when  it  refuses  to  locate  plants  at 
sites  which  would  Increase  production  costs, 
no  matter  how  appealing  the  solicitations, 
these  are  the  provisions  of  the  statute  it  is 
honoring.  This  was  the  Injunction  of  George 
Norris.  When  TVA  engineers  determine  that 
larger  and  more  efficient  units  will  lower 
power  costs,  larger  and  more  efficient  units 
must  be  designed  and  must  be  fabricated. 
When  it  Is  clear  that  the  costs  of  electrical 
equipment  are  not  restrained  by  the  check 
of  honest  competition.  TVA  Is  obliged  to  act. 
The  statute  requires  it.  Foreign  bids  must 
be  solicited.  Collusive  bidding  must  be  ex- 
posed. This  is  the  way  power  rates  are  held 
down.  This  is  the  yardstick  of  George 
Norris. 

Today,  when  the  highest  domestic  use  of 
electricity  and  the  lowest  rates  in  the  United 
States  are  reported  from  the  region  served 
by  TVA,  I  read  the  list  of  appliances  the 
people  use  with  a  reminiscent  satisfaction — 
electric  feed  grinders,  hay  driers,  milking  ma- 
chines, and  freezers  on  the  farm;  refriger- 
ators, ranges,  water  heaters,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  driers,  air-conditioning  units  In 
the  home  These  appliances  are  in  use  today 
because  the  cost  of  electricity  to  the  domes- 
tic consumer  has  been  reduced  from  6  cents 


to  less  than  a  penny  a  kilowatt-hour  as 
average  use  has  risen  from  600  to  more  than 
9,000  kilowatt-hours  a  year.  These  appli- 
ances are  in  use  on  farms  and  in  homes 
today  because  George  Norris  devoted  his  life 
to  his  fellow  men. 

Because  of  him,  over  98  percent  of  the 
farms  In  the  region  have  electric  service  and 
75  percent  have  pressure  running  water  sys- 
tems. AU-electrlc  schools  fiourish  In  the 
valley,  electric  house  heating  Is  spreading. 
When  I  see  these  changes,  this  surging  prog- 
ress. I  remember  his  deep  conviction  that 
it  could  be  done.     This  Is  what  he  meant. 

I  remember  how  he  used  to  smile,  his 
whole  face  would  be  alight,  as  he  described 
what  an  abundant  supply  of  electricity  could 
do  to  change  the  lives  of  people.  I  think 
he  would  not  be  astonished  to  discover  that 
this  power  system  his  faith  created  Is  now 
the  largest  In  the  United  States,  that  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  electric  energy 
have  outstripped  the  capacity  of  the  river 
to  supply  it.  and  that  coal,  another  gift  of 
nature,  is  releasing  its  long-hoarded  energy 
to  promote  their  well-being.  I  know  he 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  that  the  rates 
of  private  power  companies  adjoining  TVA 
have  been  reduced,  that  use  on  their  sys- 
tems has  Increased  while  their  profits  have 
risen.  He  knew  the  yardstick  would  work. 
His  faith  was  boundless. 

Today,  from  Burma  and  Brazil.  Tunisia 
and  Iran,  from  Norway  and  from  the  British 
Isles,  from  every  continent  of  the  earth  men 
come  to  visit  TVA.  They  come  as  pilgrims 
visit  shrines,  seeking  nourishment  for  their 
hopes  and  their  aspirations.  They  visit  a 
modem  laboratory  where  new  types  of 
fertilizers  are  being  developed,  a  plant  where 
they  are  produced  and  farms  where  products 
are  tested.  They  watch  huge  barges  move 
in  long  tows  on  the  tranquil  river.  They 
visit  nurseries  where  seedlings  are  made 
ready  for  planting  In  a  great  program  of  re- 
forestation. They  see  how  electricity  is 
xised  In  the  homes,  on  the  region's  small 
farms,  and  In  Its  new  Industries  where  the 
people  find  employment.  These  things  they 
see  bear  testimony  to  a  great  man's  vision 
and  to  his  work. 

But  atxjve  all  I  think  these  visitors  sense 
the  spirit  of  total  public  service  On  mas- 
sive dams  and  on  giant  steamplants  they 
read  the  bare  Inscription — "Built  for  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  each  one  a 
silent  tribute  to  the  living  spirit  of  George 
Norris.  Over  and  over  the  simple  affirma- 
tion is  repeated.  This  program,  these  proj- 
ects, are  committed  to  the  cause  of  all  the 
people,  as  George  Norris  was  committed. 
There  is  no  other  beneficiary,  no  other  pur- 
pose served. 

The  truth  about  George  Norris  was  never 
obscured  Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  din- 
ner here  In  Washington  where  George  Norris 
was  an  honored  guest.  Pine  words  and  mov- 
ing phrases  described  his  public  service. 
But  I  remember  best  a  tribute  paid  by  a 
veteran  member  of  the  Senate  press  gal- 
lery. He  said  something  like  this:  "If  I  were 
ever  elected  to  the  Senate  I  would  be  grate- 
ful that  the  alphabet  would  cause  my  name 
to  come  after  the  name  of  Norris.  For  If  I 
entered  the  Chamber  when  a  roUcall  was  in 
progress,  and  my  name  was  next.  I  would 
simply  ask  how  Norris  voted.  If  I  voted  as 
he  did,  then  I  could  be  sure  that  I  had 
served  my  country  well." 

In  the  scrambled  alphabet  of  time  all  our 
names  come  after  that  of  George  Norris. 
When  our  commitment  to  the  people  Is  as 
complete  as  his.  when  in  our  several  ways  we 
work  as  hard  and  as  courageously  as  he 
worked,  when  we  are  as  generous  In  victory 
as  he  was  and  as  steadfast  In  defeat,  then  of 
each  of  us  It  can  be  truly  said  that  we  have 
"served  our  country  wel  "  Then  we  shall 
have  entered  fully  Into  possession  of  the 
heritage  he  bequeathed  us  Then  shall  the 
ageless  spirit  of  George  W.  Norris  be  fulfilled. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished busine.ss  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  tlie  Senate  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7030.  which  was  messaged  over  from 
the  Hou.^e  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  bill  <H.R  7030)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  have  cleared  tliis  bill  with  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  it  from  any  source.  Tlie 
House  passed  the  bill  yesterday  to  unan- 
imous consent. 

This  is  an  emergency  measure  and  un- 
less it  becomes  law  in  the  next  few  days 
it  will  do  no  good.  I  introduced  an 
identical  bill  on  Monday  and  a  full  ex- 
planation of  its  provisions  appeared  in 
Monday's  REcoRn.  However.  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  bill  briefly  for  those  who  may 
not  have  read  my  statement. 

This  bill  would  bring  a  small  measure 
of  relief  to  cott<in  farmers  whose  land 
has  been  unplantable  because  of  recent 
floods,  or  whose  plantings  have  been 
washed  out.  Thdusands  of  acres  of  cot- 
ton land  are  under  water  or  are  so  wet 
that  farmers  cannot  plant  them.  This 
bill  would  permit  farmers  whose  cotton 
acreage  has  been  flooded  to  transfer 
their  acreage  allotment  to  another  farm 
within  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining 
coimty  where  th(?y  can  plant  on  higher 
ground.  It  would  not  increase  cotton 
acreage  one  bit,  but  it  will  keep  many 
farmers  from  goiiig  broke.  Cotton  farm- 
ers have  had  di-'astrous  weather  strike 
them  in  3  out  of  liie  last  4  years,  and  ap- 
proval of  this  transfer  authority  is  one 
small  way  that  we  can  help  to  lessen 
their  losses  this  year. 

The  Congress  voted  this  same  relief 
for  "otton  farmers  in  1958,  so  there  Is  a 
prec'xlent  for  this  bill.  The  Department 
of  AKiiculture  has  approved  this  bill  and 
la  taking  action  to  see  that  it  is  imple- 
mented without  delay  as  soon  as  it  is 
signed  by  the  President. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  this  very  important  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  projXKsed,  the  question 
Ls  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  7030)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
education. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
we  have  been  up  and  down  the  hill  so 
often  on  the  Federal  aid  to  e<lucation 
bill  that  there  is  very  little  new  to  be 
said  on  the  issue.  However,  I  believe 
this  proposal  to  be  of  such  importance  to 
the  survival  of  our  form  of  government 
that  I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  for  re- 
peating some  of  the  basic  points  in- 
volved. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  we,  as  a 
people,  have  lost  the  capacity  to  take  the 
long  view  and  are  content  to  react  only 
in  the  event  of  a  current  emergency. 
We  passed  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  in  1958  only  after  the  Russians 
shocked  us  into  action  by  the  launching 
of  sputnik.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dras- 
tic action  was  needed  to  improve  the 
science  and  language  programs  in  our 
high  schools,  but  this  need  existed  long 
before  sputnik  -was  put  into  orbit. 

Again,  there  are  overtones  of  reaction 
to  recent  events  in  the  consideration  of 
the  present  bill.  At  the  time  our  news- 
papers were  filled  with  reports  of  the 
Russian  victory  in  the  man-ln-space 
race,  there  were  various  predictions  that 
this  event  would  make  it  easier  to  get  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  through 
the  Congress.  If  the  Russian  accom- 
plishment has  resulted  in  increased  sup- 
port for  the  bill,  well  and  good;  but  let 
us  not  be  diverted  from  the  biisic  fact 
that  this  type  of  program  \*ould  be 
needed  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  even 
exist.  We  should  pass  this  bill  because 
it  is  the  wise  and  right  thing  to  do  so — 
not  because  external  forces  prod  us  into 
action. 

The  future  of  democratic  governments 
will— in  the  long  run— be  detenained  by 
the  ability  of  their  citizens  to  make  wise 
decisions.  The  Nations  Founding 
Fathers  were  acutely  aware  of  this  fact. 
George  Washington  wrote : 

Knowledge  Is  in  every  country  the  surest 
basis  of  hiuman  happiness.  In  one  in  which 
the  measures  of  government  receive  their 
impressions  so  immediately  from  the  sense 
of  the  community  as  In  ours,  It  :.8  propor- 
tionately essential. 

Thomas  Jefferson  also  had  a  unique 
understanding  of  the  necessity  for  an 
educated  and  informed  citizenry  in  a 
free  society.     Jefferson  correctly  said : 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free 
in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be. 

He  was  as  proud  of  his  role  in  found- 
ing the  University  of  Virginia  as  of  his 
authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

God  has  not  ordained  that  our  form 
of  government  will  succeed;  nor  is  there 
any  e\idence  from  history  to  support 
the  thesis  that  democracy  is  a  natural 
form  of  society.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  product  of  great  human  ef- 
fort. It  was  created  by  our  forefathers 
with  the  realization  that  man  is  poten- 
tially good,  but  also  potentially  a  beast. 
Wise  actions  by  our  people  will  always 
be  needed  to  keep  the  beast  from  seizing 
control.  Through  education  we  strive  to 
bring  out  the  good  in  our  young  people 
and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  values  of  our  so- 


ciety. A  good  education  is  basic  to  good 
citizenship. 

The  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
one  who  is  incapable  of  weighing  the 
issues  and  making  a  rational  decision 
does  not  contribute  to  the  ultimate  sur- 
vival of  this  Nation.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  better  calculated  to  hasten  our 
downfall  than  the  casting  of  a  ballot  by 
a  person  who  does  not  have  the  intellec- 
tual capacity  to  vote  wisely.  James 
Madison  once  said: 

Popular  government  without  popular 
education  is  a  prolog  to  a  farce  or  tragedy. 

The  problem  of  education  for  citizen- 
ship was  well  stated  in  a  comment  by  a 
noted  scholar  which  appeared  in  a 
magazine  some  months  ago.  He  said, 
in  effect,  that  if  he  exercised  his  right 
to  vote  as  carefully  and  thoughtfully  as 
a  citizen  in  a  democracy  should,  he 
would  spend  all  his  time  studying  the 
candidates  and  the  issues.  This  is  a 
fair  commentary  on  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  citizen  in  a  democracy 
in  this  complex  and  ever-changing 
world. 

The  frustrations  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  general  complexity  of  life  today 
prompt  ouj-  people  to  look  for  easy  solu- 
tions to  complex  problems.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  shallow  thinker  to  resist  tlie 
impulse  to  believe  those  who  have  a 
knack  for  making  complex  problems 
seem  simple.  The  apparent  widespread 
interest  in  organizations  such  as  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  symptomatic  of  a 
natural  desire  to  find  an  easy  answer  to 
the  difficult  problems  facing  our  Nation 
and  the  world.  To  blame  all  our  diffi- 
culties on  the  Commimists  is  simple 
enough  to  do. 

It  is  much  harder  to  face  reality  and 
accept  the  world  we  live  in,  and  then  do 
something  constructive  to  make  it  more 
to  our  liking.  We  can  blame  the  Com- 
munists for  our  troubles  from  now  until 
doomsday,  but  this  will  not  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  our  problems.  A  gen- 
uinely educated  citizenry  will  not  be  de- 
luded by  crackpots  and  demagogs  from 
within,  or  by  alien  doctrines  from  with- 
out. In  the  long  run,  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system  and  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  our  citizens  will  determine 
how  well  our  heritage  is  enriched  and 
preserved. 

The  frustrations  of  decision  making 
in  a  democracy  are  also  evident  from 
the  results  of  the  last  election.  The  two 
candidates  were  poles  part  in  their  anal- 
ysis of  the  Nation's  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems  and  what  should  be 
done  about  them.  I  have  my  o\^-n  per- 
sonal opinion  of  which  analysis  was  cor- 
rect. But,  the  public  was  so  confused 
and  undecided  as  to  who  was  right  that 
the  vote  was  almost  equally  divided. 
There  is  something  drastically  wrong 
with  our  educational  system  when  the 
voters — confronted  with  such  diverse 
views  and  with  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion available  through  the  mass  media — 
are  unable  to  make  a  more  clear-cut 
decision  on  which  candidate  offered  the 
best  program  for  the  Nation.  In  less 
perilous  times,  the  Nation  could  afford 
an  indecisive,  timid  electorate — ^but  not 
in  these  days  of  crisis. 
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We  have  been  deluged  with  reports  in 
recent  years  pointing  out  the  emphasis 
which  Russiaixs  place  on  education  as 
a  means  of  achieving  their  goal  of  world 
domination.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Russian  leaders  have  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  interrelationship  between  edu- 
cation and  economic  development.  Their 
approach  to  education  is  focused  on  the 
training  of  technical  skills.  The  success 
of  their  concentration  on  this  narrow 
aspect  of  education  is  unquestioned.  In 
less  than  50  years.  Russia  has  moved 
from  a  relatively  undeveloped  state  into 
the  space  age.  Sputnik,  lunik,  and  the 
cosmonaut  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
glamorous  results  of  their  intense  de- 
votion to  education. 

We  have  a  much  more  difficult  task  in 
education  in  America.  Our  people  must 
not  only  be  trained  in  ever  increasingly 
difficult  technical  skills,  but  also  in  the 
development  of  those  human  traits  which 
make  up  the  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial man.  It  is  not  enough  if  our  scien- 
tists are  experts  in  their  technical  field 
but  know  nothing  outside  and  beyond 
their  specialty.  The  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  technical  skills  will  not  be  the 
factor  that  determines  our  future.  Our 
society's  future  will  be  molded  by  our 
success  in  creating  self-discipline  in  our 
young  people  and  imbuing  them  with  an 
understanding  of  American  traditions 
and  institutions.  According  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  overall  object  of  education 
is  the  development  of  character.  The 
quality  of  the  character  developed  by  our 
educational  system  in  turn  determines 
our  national  character. 

The  need  for  an  educated  citizenry 
is  more  crucial  today  than  ever  before. 
The  world  has  entered  an  era  of  great 
instability  filled  with  both  dangers  and 
promises.  Great  changes  are  taking 
place  daily  which  are  shaping  the  future 
world  which  our  children  will  inherit. 
Remarkable  advancements  are  being 
made  in  all  fields  of  science — from  the 
development  of  the  power  to  split  the 
atom,  to  a  cure  for  polio.  Scientists 
have  opened  new  vistas  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  applied  either  to  destroy 
civilization  or  to  cure  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  our 
capacity  for  understanding  and  getting 
along  peacefully  in  the  world  has  not 
kept  pace  and — if  anything — has  de- 
teriorated. Whether  we  use  this  fund 
of  knowledge  for  mankind's  benefit  or 
his  doom  will,  in  large  measure,  be  de- 
termined by  what  kind  of  educational 
system  we  have. 

If  our  youth  are  to  be  equipped  to 
cope  with  this  complex  world,  we  must 
improve  our  educational  system  at  all 
levels.  It  is  not  enough  to  educate  them 
for  adjustment  to  present  conditions. 
They  must  be  armed  with  knowledge 
which  will  enable  them  to  shape  and 
master  the  future. 

Charles  E.  Silberman  has  summed  up 
the  requirements  of  a  modern  educa- 
tion system,  as  follows: 

To  be  practical,  an  education  now  must 
prepare  a  man  for  work  that  doesn't  yet 
exist  and  whose  nature  can't  even  be 
imagined.  This  can  be  done  only  by  teach- 
ing people  how  to  learn,  by  giving  them  the 
kind  of  Intellectual  discipline  and  the  depth 
of  understanding  that  will  enable   them  to 


apply   man's    accumulated    wisdom    to   new 
conditions  as  they  arise. 

The  demands  on  our  educational  sys- 
tem were  never  greater  and,  if  they  are 
to  be  met.  we  must  have  a  drastic  re- 
vision in  our  sense  of  values. 

In  our  society  we  must  make  sure  that 
eveiT  individual  has  the  means  to  de- 
velop his  full  intellectual  potential.  A 
quality  education  should  be  available 
to  every  boy  and  girl,  whether  he  or  she 
is  from  Arkansas  or  California.  Waste 
in  human  resources  is  too  costly  in  a 
democracy.  The  uneducated  or  under- 
educated  man  is  not  only  incapable  of 
being  an  effecive  participant  In  the 
democratic  process,  but  also  does  not 
make  his  fair  contribution  to  economic 
progress. 

Education  and  economic  progress  go 
hand  in  hand.  Each  is  essential  to  the 
other.  Education  more  than  any  other 
factor  raises  the  productivity  of  a  na- 
tion— and  of  the  individual.  Industry 
today  is  more  dependent  on  education 
than  ever  before.  Automation — and 
technological  progress  in  general — 
dramatized  the  vulnerability  of  the  un- 
educated man  to  machine  competition. 
In  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
new  industrial  era,  our  educational  sys- 
tem must  be  revised  and  updated. 

The  makeup  of  our  labor  force  is 
changing  rapidly,  reflecting  new  techno- 
logical developments.  Occupations  re- 
quiring a  high  educational  level  are  ex- 
panding rapidly,  while  those  requiring 
little  education  are  contracting.  The 
reasons  for  this  trend  were  well  stated 
by  Dean  Francis  Chase  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  when  he  said  : 

The  qualities  essential  to  employablllty 
and  productivity  are  coming  closer  and 
closer  to  the  characteristics  that  have  long 
been  attributed  to  the  educated  person. 

In  1910,  considerable  education  was 
required  of  only  a  third  of  the  labor 
force.  This  has  now  risen  to  one-half 
the  labor  force.  The  day  is  approaching 
rapidly  when  the  man  with  only  his  en- 
ergy to  sell  will  have  nothing  to  sell. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  give  every  young  person 
a  college  education.  But,  we  can  insure 
that  every  person  has  a  chance,  and  is 
encouraged,  to  develop  his  full  intellec- 
tual capacity.  If  we  do  less,  we  shall  be 
wasting  the  Nation's  most  valuable  as- 
set— the  brainpower  of  its  youth. 

Careful  examination  of  the  current 
unemployment  situation  reveals  the  re- 
lationship between  education  and  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  A  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  pointed  out  that  the 
chances  of  unemployment  are  in  inverse 
proportion  to  a  workers  educational 
level.  In  March,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel was  1.6  percent:  clerical  person- 
nel, 4.9  percent;  skilled  workers.  9.1  per- 
cent; semiskilled  workers.  12.1  percent; 
and  unskilled  workers,  19.1  percent. 

In  spite  of  this  clear-cut  handwriting 
on  the  wall  for  uneducated  workers,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  estimated  that 
7.5  million,  or  30  percent,  of  those  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  in  the  1960's  will  not 
have  completed  high  school  There  is  a 
bleak  future  for  these  unskilled  workers. 


No  doubt  many  of  this  number  have  the 
capacity  to  go  on  to  further  training  in 
both  citizenship  and  specific  technical 
skills.  Without  further  education  most 
of  them  will  be  a  drag  on  the  economy 
and  will  be  on  and  off  the  unemployment 
rolls.  In  the  long  run,  the  country — 
and  the  individual  worker— would  be  far 
better  off  if  a  portion  of  the  funds  spent 
on  unemployment  compensation  were 
devoted  to  educating  the  less  skilled 
worker  to  fill  a  more  responsible  role 
in  industry. 

While  there  is  extensive  unemploy- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  workers,  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  technicians  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel in  many  industries.  Education 
has  not  kept  pace  with  technology.  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  went  to  the  heart  of 
this  dilemma  when  he  said: 

•  •  •  the  machine  has  become  desperately 
dependent  on  the  Improvement  of  txi&n.  and 
our  economy  is  better  suited  to  supply  ma- 
chines  than    to   Improve    men 

Statistics  prove  that  there  is  a  high 
correlation  between  social  dislocations — 
crime,  poverty,  and  so  forth — and  lack 
of  education.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  we  pay  about  twice  as  much  for 
the  cost  of  social  dereliction  as  we  pay 
for  all  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  this  waste  of 
human  resources  and  perpetuation  of 
the  poverty-ignorance  breeding  cycle. 
Unless  we  place  education  in  proper  per- 
spective, national  strength  will  never 
be  adequately  develojjed. 

The  status  of  education  in  America 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Robert  Hutchins'  statement 
that  "we  do  not  know  what  education 
could  do  for  us  because  we  have  never 
tried  it."  We  have  tried,  but  we  have 
not  tried  hard  enough.  The  problems  of 
meeting  the  demands  on  our  educational 
system  will  get  worse  before  they  get  bet- 
ter. The  school  age  group  since  1950 
has  grown  twice  as  fast  as  the  total 
population.  It  was  45  million  last  year, 
and  is  expected  to  increase  to  nearly  49 
million  by  July,  1963.  An  estimated  $5 
billion  was  spent  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  1948-49. 
This  has  risen  to  an  estimated  $16  7  bil- 
lion this  school  year.  Although  expendi- 
tures have  tripled  in  a  little  over  10  years, 
it  is  expected  that  $30  billion  will  be  re- 
quired in  1968-69  just  to  maintain  exist- 
ing standards.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  educational  expenditures  are  ris- 
ing rapidly,  the  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  devoted  to  educa- 
tion has  remained  relatively  constant 
at  about  3  5  percent  since  1930  accord- 
ing to  the  Rockefeller  Report  on  Educa- 
tion. Although  the  relationship  of  edu- 
cational expenditures  and  GNP  has 
remained  fairly  constant,  the  rapid  rise 
in  enrollments  has  resulted  in  a  propor- 
tionately smaller  expenditme  of  the 
GNP  per  pupil.  We  still  spend  as  much 
on  tobacco  and  alcohol  and  over  twice 
as  much  on  purchase  and  operation  of 
automobiles  as  we  do  on  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  I  often 
wonder  what  history  will  say  of  a  nation 
which  spends  three  times  as  much  on  its 
military  establishment  as  on  its  public 
schools. 
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The  status  of  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  is  a  national  disgrace  Henry 
Adams  summarized  the  importance  of 
teachers  when  he  said: 

A  teacher  affecti  eternity;  he  can  never  tell 
where  his  Influence  stops 

Our  teachers  have  the  responsibility 
for  shaping  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
children  and  yet  they  are  regarded  by 
many  as  httle  more  than  full-time  baby- 
sitters. They  are  woefully  underpaid 
and  overworked. 

We  constantly  hear  of  the  difficulties 
of  attracting  and  retaining  qualified 
teachers  The  Office  of  Education  re- 
port^ that  in  the  current  school  year, 
91,500  or  6  5  p<'rcent  of  the  teachers  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
did  not  meet  full  certification  standards. 
It  IS  surprLsing  that  this  number  is  not 
higher  in  view  of  the  Nation's  compla- 
cent attitude  toward  the  status  of  the 
teaching  profession  It  is  estimat«l  that 
by  the  end  of  the  1963-64  school  year 
279.000  additional  teachers  will  be 
needed  to  staff  our  schools  There  was 
a  gain  of  only  55.000  teachers  this  year 
over  last  year's  total  It  is  obvious  that 
the  profession  must  be  made  more  at- 
tractive if  a  sufficient  number  of  quali- 
fied teachers  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  teacher  makes  the  school.     Until 
we  give  teachers  true  professional  status 
and   salaries  commensurate  wnth   their 
respon&ibiUties.   we  cannot  hoF>e  to  at- 
tract the  l)est  talent  available     An  article 
came   to   my    attention   recently    which 
vividly  illustrates  what  is  happening  to 
the  teachmg  profession  and  of  equal  im- 
portance,   why    it    IS    happening.      The 
article  reported  the  results  of  a  study 
made  of  a  groui>  of  some  300  men  who 
had  taJten  a  battery  of  World  War  n 
tests  lor  Air  Cadet  training  and.  after 
the  war  was  over,  went  into  teachmg  or 
school  administiation.     An  analysis  of 
the  Air  Corps  test  scores  clearly  showed 
that  those  who  left  the  teachmg  pro- 
fession were  more  intelligent  than  those 
who  remained  in  teaching     The  mcome 
of  those  who  quit  teaching  surpassed  the 
income  of  those  remauung  in  teaching 
by  more  than  25  percent.    The  same  was 
true  in  salary  comparisons  of  ex -college 
teachers  and  those  who  remained  as  in- 
structors or  professors.     The  question- 
naires completed  by  the  group  revealed 
that      financial      considerations      were 
clearly  ahead  ol  all  other  factors  in  in- 
fluencmg  those  who  had  left   teaching 
to  take  up  some  other  occupation.     And. 
money  was  also  listed   as   a   source  of 
major  dissatisfaction  with  their  profes- 
sion  by    those    remaming   in    teaching. 
The  results  of  this  study  prove  that  the 
teacher-salary  situation  tettds  to  drive 
out   the   best   qualified    people,    leavmg 
the  lesser  qualified  teachers  behind.     I 
wish   that  this  report   had   been  given 
broad  pubUcity  since  it  furnishes  much 
food  for  thought  on  what  is  w^rong  with 
education  today. 

The  only  practical  way  to  help  meet 
the  problems  facing  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  the  implementation  of  a  realistic 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
Education  is  a  national  problem  and 
muEt  be  faced  with  that  in  mind.  The 
mobility  of  our  people  arid  the  mteixie- 


pendency  of  all  facets  of  our  economy 
make  the  problems  of  one  State  the 
problems  of  all  If  Arkansas'  schools  are 
not  as  good  as  they  should  be.  Maine  and 
California  suffer  the  consequences  along 
with  the  people  of  my  Bute  The  effect 
may  be  indirect,  but  it  is  there  neverthe- 
less. There  Ls  a  tremendous  difference 
between  the  States  in  income,  wealth, 
and  tax-paying  ability.  There  are  wide 
variations  in  educational  standards  m 
districts  within  a  State  TTie  poorest  dis- 
tricts cannot  provide  a  good  school  sys- 
tem even  with  confiscatory  tax  rates 
Local  governments,  try  as  they  will,  are 
simply  not  in  a  p>osition  to  obtain  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  needed  to  support  an 
adequate  school  system  in  all  too  many 
areas. 

The  Federal  Government  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  raise  the  money  needed  to 
finance  improvements  in  local  school 
systems,  particularly  in  the  poorer  States 
which  do  not  have  a  broad  tax  base  Per- 
petuation of  the  existing  disparity  be- 
tween the  States  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities Ls  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
rich  or  the  poor  States. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  as  well  as 
others  throughout  the  country,  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  Federal 
control  of  our  schools.  I  appreciate 
these  fears,  although  I  am  con\-inced 
that  there  is  httle  basis  for  tliem  We 
have  had  Federal  aid  m  various  forms, 
starling  with  the  Land  Orduiances  of 
1785  and  1787  which  gave  millions  of 
acres  of  land  to  the  States  for  educa- 
tion. The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  helped  es- 
tablish land-grant  colleges  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  Other  hiws.  such 
as  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  and  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  provided  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  educatiDn.  The 
GI  bills  of  World  War  II  axid  Korea 
help>ed  millions  of  veterans  to  obtain  an 
education  The  Public  Law  81!}  and  874 
programs  provide  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  And.  the  latest  program 
authorized  by  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  pro\ades  meny  forms 
of  aid  to  schools  and  individual  stu- 
dents So.  Federal  aid  has  existed  with- 
out Federal  control  for  many  years 
This  bill  contains  unambigiious  lang-uage 
prohibiting  Federal  control,  and  we 
must  accept  the  proposition  that  the  offi- 
cials who  will  adm^inister  the  program 
will  obey  the  law.  Education  must  re- 
main under  the  complete  dire<:tion  and 
control  of  local  school  officials.  I  wotild 
be  the  first  to  object  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  interfere  with  lo- 
cal control  of  the  schools. 

I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the 
situation  in  my  own  State  and  why  Fed- 
eral aid  IS  essential  in  buildinj;  a  better 
educational  system  in  Arkansas 

According  to  the  latest  NEA  rankings 
of  the  States  Arkansas  ranked  49th  in 
teachers'  salaries  with  an  average  of 
$3,500  Within  the  State,  average  sal- 
aries m  the  districts  ranged  from  $2,133 
to  $5,111  Is  there  any  doubt  about 
whether  the  children  m  the  district 
w  here  the  teachers  were  paid  an  average 
of  $2,133  received  as  good  an  education 
as  they  should' 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
superintendent  of  a  small  school  system 


in  Arkansas  which  pointed  out  one  of  the 
most  diffic  ult  problems  of  the  low -income 
States  m  retaining  qualified  teachers. 
He  said : 

The  mofn  difcapjxjuning  factor  that  I  am 
confronted  with  each  year  i£  to  employ 
teachers  whom  I  know  to  be  substandard 
while  thfjse  top  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  at  Arluin&ac  expeuK  go  to  otiMT 
fjtatee  where  they  can  gel  twice  as  much 
money  We  can  ne\er  have  an  ©ducauonaJ 
prijgram  good  enough  for  the  children  ol 
Arkansiub  as  long  at  this  exists 

A  Federal  aid  program  would  certain- 
ly help  m  raising  Arkansas  teachers  sal- 
aries and  would  help  us  vo  retain  many 
good  teachers  who  otherwise  would  seek 
oppwrt implies  outside  the  State  Per  pu- 
pil exp>enditures  in  Arkansas  were  esti- 
mated at  $242  48  compared  with  a  na- 
tional average  of  $390  In  spite  of  this 
low  exp>enditure,  I  might  point  out  that 
Arkansas  has  increa&ed  its  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure by  107  percent  m  the  last 
decade  and  ranks  No  2  nationally  m 
this  respect 

The  State  is  making  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  improve  its  schools — a  far  greater 
effort  than  the  national  average.  Al- 
though Arkansas  ranked  4&th  m  per 
capita  income  in  1959  :t  ranked  20th  in 
pubhc  school  revenue  as  a  percent  of 
personal  income  The  State  ranks  sixth 
m  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  within 
the  last  10  years  Arkansas  is  making 
a  much  greater  effort  to  improve  its 
schools  than  many  of  the  richer  States 
Last  year  the  State  spent  3  6  percent  of 
personal  mcome  on  schools  while  tiie 
wealthy  SUte  of  Connecticut  spent  only 
2.8  ijercent  Progress  is  being  made,  but 
the  simple  facts  are  that  Arkansas  and 
all  of  the  poorer  States  do  not  have  a 
tax  base  which  will  support  an  adequate 
educational  system. 

Madam  President  there  has  been  en- 
tirely too  much  talk  and  too  little  action 
on  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  F>ay  only 
hpservice  to  educational  problems  If 
we  want  to  provide  our  youth  in  every 
section  of  the  country  with  truly  a  qual- 
ity education,  this  bill  is  a  good  start 
A  Federal-aid  program  is  certainly  not 
the  entire  answ  er  to  the  problem  There 
must  be  a  general  revival  of  respect  for 
education  and  mtelligence.  We  must 
make  the  term  "egghead"  a  compliment 
rather  than  a  mark  of  derision.  Unless 
education  is  placed  at  the  top  of  our 
national  priority  list.  I  fear  that  history 
will  not  be  kind  to  us.  Passage  of  this 
bill  could  be  the  turning  point  for  educa- 
tion in  America.  I  hop*  that  the  Senate 
chooses  the  proper  path  axid  passes  the 
bill  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  who  has  had  the 
privilege  of  giving  detailed  study  to  the 
need  for  strengthening  oui'  national  edu- 
cation effort,  I  strongly  support  the 
basic  aid  to  education  prov.ram  as  otit- 
lined  by  President  Kennedy  and  reported 
to  ttie  Senate  in  S  1021 

President  Kennedy  has  said.  "The  hu- 
man mind  is  our  fundamen'.Al  resource  " 
We  might  correctly  add  that  the  brain- 
power of  Americans  that  is  not  developed 
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to  full  potential  constitutes  a  tragic 
waste  of  our  Nation's  and  each  individ- 
ual's most  valuable  natural  resource. 

In  patterning  the  public  school  assist- 
ance program  after  S.  8,  the  bill  which 
pjassed  the  Senate  last  year,  we  have 
followed  a  sound  approach  which  will  be 
fair  to  schoolchildren  in  all  of  the  50 
States. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  proposal  re- 
tains the  stipulation  that  State  or  local 
school  boards  have  an  option  on  whether 
the  national  funds  will  be  utilized  for 
classroom  construction  or  teacher  pay 
increases,  or  both.  It  absolutely  safe- 
guards local  control  of  schools. 

A  key  point  of  the  legislation,  which 
the  Lecislature  of  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
and  all  other  legislatures,  should  heed  is 
the  provision  that: 

Each  State  will  be  expected  to  maintain  its 
own  effort  or  contribution;  and  every  State 
whose  effort  Is  below  the  national  average 
will  be  expected  to  Increase  that  proportion 
of  its  Income  which  Is  devoted  to  public 
elementary   and  secondary  education. 

There  is  no  denying  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  public  schools  for  Texas 
boys  and  girls.  In  Texas  nearly  5,000 
students  are  attending  less  than  full  day 
sessions,  and  6.500  teachers  are  teaching 
with  substandard  credentials. 

Improving  our  public  schools  demands 
action  at  the  local.  State  and  national 
levels  of  government. 

The  need  is  so  great  that  none  of  these 
levels  of  government  acting  alone  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments, and  all  acting  together  are  not 
likely  to  do  too  much. 

I  believe  that  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Nation  calls  for  a  coopera- 
tive effort  at  all  governmental  levels — 
that  mean.s  local  aid  to  education.  State 
aid  to  education  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. We  need  greater  effort  and 
stronger  support  at  all  governmental 
levels  capable  of  helping. 

Let  me  respectfully  add  thi.s — that 
those  features  of  so-called  Federal  aid  to 
schools  which  misht  be  objectionable  are 
clear  to  me.  I  personally  believe  in 
keeping  control  of  our  .schools  in  State 
and  local  hands,  and  I  am  convinced  we 
can  pass  laws  which  do  not  decimate  our 
ability  to  run  our  own  schools. 

With  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  of 
1862,  under  which  Texas  A.  &  M.. 
the  first  tax  supported  university  in 
Texas,  was  founded,  with  the  World  War 
n  and  Korean  GI  bills,  wAth  the  im- 
pacted area  school  aid  bills  and  the  home 
economics  and  vocational  agriculture 
aid  bill  and  other  Federal  aid  bills,  we 
have  proved  that  national  assistance  to 
education  need  not  abridge  local  control 
of  education. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  we  must 
strengthen  our  schools,  but  some  fear 
that  Federal  aid  to  schools  would  mean 
that  local  school  boards  would  no  longer 
run  the  schools.  I  have  considered  this 
matter  carefully  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee. 

Since  1950  we  have  had  two  Federal 
programs  of  dir'Hit  financial  aid  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  o;  eration  in  this  country. 
These  are  PubUc  Laws  815  and  874,  pro- 
viding? Federal  funds  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  schools 


in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities — 
such  as  military  bases  and  others — the 
federally  impacted  areas  bills.  Under 
these  laws,  more  than  $115  million  of 
Federal  funds  have  gone  to  Texas 
school  boards  to  finance  construction  of 
over  3,000  new  classrooms  at  300  differ- 
ent schools  to  house  85,000  students,  and 
to  help  maintain  and  operate  classes. 

This  year.  245  school  districts  scat- 
tered in  eveiT  part  of  Texas  are  receiv- 
ing a  total  of  $10,677,000  of  money  voted 
by  Congress  which  is  being  used  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these 
schools.  These  include  in  Abilene, 
Corpus  Christi,  Fort  Wortli.  San  An- 
tonio, El  Paso.  Amarillo.  Waco,  Sher- 
man, and  Irving  schools  and  many 
others.  In  addition,  Texas  public  school 
boards  are  receiving,  this  year,  $2,994,- 
000  from  Federal  money  voted  by  Con- 
gress for  construction  of  classrooms  in 
22  public  schools. 

I  believe  I  know  our  Texas  school 
boards  pretty  well.  Most  of  them  are 
comprised  of  sound,  reasonable  men 
and  women  who  have  their  feet  on  the 
ground.  They  are  the  men  and  women 
who  give  long  hours  of  unpaid  dedi- 
cated service  to  building 
public  schools  they  can. 
convince  me  that  these 
boards  would  have   taken 


the  strongest 
No  one   can 

Texas  school 
this  Federal 


money,  let  alone  continue  to  take  it,  if 
there  were  strings  attached  that  would 
take  away  their  own  local  control  of  the 
schools. 

One-third  of  all  schoolchildren  who  go 
to  public  schools  in  America  today,  go 
to  schools  in  federally  affected  areas 
where  part  of  the  money  comes  from 
our  American  Grovernment.  It  is  our 
own  American  way.  What  is  being  done 
for  one-third  of  our  schoolchildren 
without  Federal  control  of  local  school 
activities  can  be  done  in  all  of  our 
schools  without  Federal  control  of  local 
school  activities. 

These  local  districts  have  known  of 
the  financial  problems  of  their  districts; 
they  have  known  how  very  rapidly  State 
and  local  taxes  and  indebtedness  have 
risen  as  compared  to  federal  taxes  and 
debt.  These  districts  have  demonstrated 
that  with  this  great  amount  of  federal 
help  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
these  public  schools  serving  one-third  of 
the  pupils  in  all  public  schools  in  Amer- 
ica, have  been  able  to  provide  a  great 
PHDrtion  of  the  extra  facilities  and  teach- 
ers needed  in  the  past  ten  years.  How- 
ever, so  many  are  now  at  the  ceiling  of 
their  indebtedness  that  it  is  clear  that  an 
additional  Federal  program  is  needed  to 
help  finish  the  job. 

Madam  President,  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senators  who  have  led  in  this  effort 
to  achieve  workable  bills  and  have 
presented  them  to  tlie  Senate  this  year 
and  last. 

Madam  President,  I  particularly  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [  Mr.  Morse  ) .  As  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee  he 
patiently  presided  and  listened  to  all  the 
witnesses.  He  started  hearings  early  in 
the  morning  and  continued  them  late 
in  the  day,  when  the  Senate  was  not  in 
session.  He  permitted  witnesses  to  be 
heard    every    time    possible,    including 


Saturdays.  He  conducted  hearings  be- 
ginning early  Saturday  mornings  and 
continuing  until  after  1  o'clock  Satur- 
day afternoons,  in  a  diligent  effort  to  see 
that  meaningful  legislation  was  passed. 

I  have  served  on  a  number  of  Senate 
subcommittees  in  the  brief  four  years  of 
my  service  in  the  Senate,  but  I  have 
never  seen  another  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee who  has  been  more  diligent 
in  conducting  hearings  more  consecutive 
hours  on  more  consecutive  days  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  con- 
sidering the  total  length  of  the  hearings. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  of  us.  and  he 
and  those  who  worked  with  him  deserve 
the  thanks  not  only  of  this  generation 
of  Americans  but  also  of  the  coming 
generation  of  Americans. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  as 
the  time  approached  for  the  Senate  to 
take  up  the  pending  measure  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  in  aid  of  education,  I  reviewed 
the  correspondence  I  have  received  on 
this  subject  throut;h  the  past  several 
years.  Most  of  it,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
has  favored  Federal  aid  legislation,  and 
the  proportion  which  takes  this  position 
has  increased  quite  sharply  within  the 
past  year.  I  tlrink  no  subject  affecting 
domestic  policies  of  our  country  has  been 
more  closely  studied  by  the  people  of 
Idaho  than  has  this  one.  I  am  glad  that 
this  is  so.  Certainly  no  decision  should 
be  reached  on  so  significant  a  question 
without  the  most  painstaking  examina- 
tion of  all  the  factors  involved.  I  have 
given  much  thought  and  study  to  it,  and 
my  mail  conflnns  that  great  numbers 
of  my  constituents  have  pondered  the 
basic  Issues  presented  with  the  utmost 
care. 

I  support  the  principle  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
unless  unacceptable  amendments  are  at- 
tached to  it.  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
many  thoughtful  people  have  serious 
reservations  about  taking  this  step.  I 
wish  to  discu.«;.s  briefly  those  aspects  of 
the  problem  which  seem  to  me  to  have 
occasioned  the  most  concern. 

The  question  which  first  arises  Is 
whether  there  is  really  a  present  need 
to  make  any  change  in  the  methods  by 
which  our  public  .school  systems  ar.>  fi- 
nanced. Some  statistics  are  needed  In 
arriving  at  a  meaningful  an.swer.  For 
example,  the  Idaho  Office  of  Education 
reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
in  the  fall  of  1960,  that  Idaho  had  a 
shortage  of  812  classrooms.  Scheduled 
for  construction  during  the  1960-61 
year  were  282  classrooms,  leaving  my 
State  still  530  classrooms  short.  Much 
of  this  limited  new  construction,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  being  financed  with 
Federal  funds  under  Public  Law  815.  in 
districts  which  have  qualified  as  Fed- 
erally impacted  areas. 

Madam  President,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  extent  to  which  Federal  aid 
is  already  a  reality  in  my  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  tables  show- 
ing grants  and  entitlements  to  Idaho 
school  districts,  under  the  impacted  areas 
programs,  for  fiscal  1960. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Lave  874  entitlements  in  State  of 
Idaho  for  fiscal  year  I960  for  administra- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries 


l'ro)o<t 

Api'licimt 

Rntitle- 

So. 

meut 

1 

Arco  Joint  riikSK  A  School  nirtrict 

No.  11 

$41.  .IIS 

2 

I'oratollo  Class  A  School  Di.sirict 

.No.  2f> 

4H.tSH9 

.1 

Snake  Kivcr  {'la.<si!  A  BcIkwI  Dis- 

trict, M  (Ireland 

1ft,  7()f> 

f. 

niatkf<H)t  Cliiss  A  School  Di.strict 

No.  .Vi 

inl.filO 

1 

Muckav  Joint  Class  It  tk-hool  Dlv 

trlct  No.  1H2 . 

ti.  7J»i 

« 

Idaho  Falls  ria."*!!  A  School  Uistrlct 

.No  91 ... 

l«i.=i,  142 

10 

Sw:m  Valley  Cla.s.s  C  hk-lwol  I>1»- 

tnct  No.  92,  Irwin 

8,«134 

11 

Firth  Cla,<«s  A  School  District  No. 

»» 

6.U^ 

12 

Shelley  Joint  Clas.s  A  PcJujol  Dis- 

trict .So  tio .   . 

i.vom 

2tn 

.MoiiDtaiti    Home    Clikvs    A    Indc- 

|«-n.|<nt  Schwl  ni<:lrlct  No.  r>  .  . 

;«•■..  s'.i9 

ao2 

Ikinner   Countv    CI;**   A    School 

District  .No.  82,  Sandixiint 

1 1. 1  r,4 

203 

Salmon    riAji*    A    .'^cljool    District 

No  2W1 .  Salmon  . 

7.976 

304 

Boise    Cily    Independent    S<dMOl 

District . 

7»,lfl« 

fiil 

Hiirliv  Joint  Class  K  School  Dis- 

trict .No.  -i-M 

2ii,  ''Vi 

xa 

IdalK)  Falls  Joint  Class  A  Scltool 

DWrltl  No  W . 

r,2.  .TOn 

S03 

Miniiloka   County   !*chooN.   Joint 
Clft.ss  A  School  Di-strict  No.  331, 

Ru|>ert 

112.K22 

mi 

Olonns  Ferrv-  Joint  Clxis  A  Scliool 

District  -No   192        

C.  (fJl 

701 

St     Maries  Joint  CUsi  A  ScIiool 

District  No.  41 

fi..Vo 

703 

Lake  IxiwTll  County  Sdiool   Dis- 

trict No.  6,  Caldwell... 

3.7IU 

801 

Lapwai    Cla.<«   A    School    IHstrict 

No.  341 

13.474 

ttll 

Urandview  Joint    Class   B   Scliool 

District  .No.  3r>." 

M.Ml 

902 

Kamiah  Joint  CU»s  H  .'iclKX*!  Dis- 

trict No.  304 

21.713 

903 

Dubois    Claas    H   School    DLstrict 

.No.  161 

16.  MO 

1UI)1 

ChallU  Joint  Class  B  School  Dis- 

trict No.  ltd 

d,  401 

MXi 

Cnttonwoo<l  Joint  Claas  A  School 

District  No  242          

Q.KOn 

1U)3 

Me<'all   CUss   B   School   District 

No  421  

11.9ti4 

lom 

Work-y   Clu.s8    B   School   l>L<rict 

No.27.'5   

3.82S 

10IH> 

ClranirevHle  Joint  Class  A  School 

District  No.  241 

39,714 

Ionr> 

.\inerican    Falls    Joint    Class    A 

Sehool  District  No  .*>l 

12.8.% 

10(18 

riuratner  Class  B  School  Di.strict 

- 

No.  42 

12,  ."•*« 

1010 

Mea<l<>ws   Valley   Cla.ss   B   .School 

District  No.  11,  New  Meadows.. 

12,550 

1011 

Bonners    Ferrv    Class    .K    Sclio<j| 

District  No.  im 

19.  .'."* 

1012 

Ifailey  Chuss  A  School  DLstrict  -No. 

Al       

4.944 

not 

Council  Class  B  School  District 

No.  13  

14,1»»7 

1102 

Ba.sln  Class  C  School  District  No. 

72,  riatw\llk' 

2,483 

Total 

l,aB6.4W 

Public  Law  SIS  cash  payments  in  the  State 
Of  Idaho  in  fiscal  year  1960  for  school 
construction 

Cla.s.s  A  .S-hotil  District  No.  .VV  Blackfoot  ..  $««,  I.t4 
Joint   Clatis  A  School  District   No.  Vi,  Idaho 

Falls 73,ft.V, 

Joint  Chtss  A  School  District  No.  241,  Oran{>e- 

villc 5,H47 

Joint  CL-kss  .\  School  Di.strict  No.  Ki.  Monland..  3. 10-J 

Cla.ss  A  ."school  District  .No.  6,  Mountain  Home.  2<*2, 279 
Joint   Class   A   School   Di.strict   No.  91,   Idaho 

Falls 47.nno 

Joint  Class  A  .^hool  DLstrict  No.  2.M.  Ricl.y    .  1.1.94ii 

Joint  Class  A  School  District  No.  .141.  La|iwai..  ri3,  »V 

Chjss  B  .School  District  No.  3f>.\  Bruneau    2.977 

Joint  Clikss  A  School  District  No.  331.  Rupert    .  37,  Wi» 

Total «r2.4l-.' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
the  classroom  shortage  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  My  mail  has  contained 
many  fact-filled  letters  detailing  the  in- 


adequacy of  teachers'  salaries  in  Idaho. 
There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers 
who  meet  minimum  certification  stand- 
ards. Moreover,  case  after  case  has 
been  reported  to  me  of  young  people  who 
have  grown  up  in  Idaho,  received  their 
education  in  our  public  schools,  and 
entered  the  teaching  profession  after 
being  trained  for  it  in  Idaho  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  only  to  leave  the 
State  within  a  year  or  two  to  pursue 
their  careers  in  neighboring  States 
which  are  in  a  position  to  offer  higher 
.salary  schedules. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however.  I  think 
we  have  to  measure  the  adequacy  of  our 
public  school  systems  not  alone  by 
counting  the  classrooms  or  by  counting 
the  number  of  applicants  for  teaching 
positions,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  value 
judgment  formed  up)on  personal  obser- 
vation and  the  appraisal  of  informed 
professional  and  lay  opinion.  On  this 
basis,  I  think  that  the  American  people 
generally  have  arrived  at  a  consensus 
that  public  education  must  be  made  bet- 
ter. There  is  a  need  to  improve  our 
school  systems. 

Many  question,  however,  whether  the 
addition  of  Federal  funds  to  those  which 
arc  now  being  raised  by  the  States  and 
localities  will  in  fact  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  which  pose  this 
question : 

What  good  does  it  do  to  ship  Idaho  money 
to  Washington  and  back?  It  still  has  to 
come  from  Idaho  taxpayers. 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  contains 
an  equalization  formula  under  which 
Idaho  schools,  to  take  one  example,  will 
receive  $4,409,000  in  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  first  year 
the  program  is  in  operation,  while  Idaho 
contributes  only  $1,377,000  to  it  in  tax 
money — a  ratio  of  more  than  3  to 
1  in  Idaho's  favor.  Our  States  differ 
widely  in  their  levels  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  per  capita  income. 

If  the  discrepancies  in  the  educational 
opp>ortunities  which  they  are  able  to 
afford  to  our  youngsters  is  a  problem  of 
national  concern,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
then  it  must  follow  that  a  national  tax 
base  must  be  used  to  minimize  them. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  F>ending  bill 
proposes  to  do. 

I  am  aware  that  some  States  which 
have  a  highly  developed  indu.strial  and 
financial  structure  will  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  application  of  this  equalization 
formula.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  national  tax  base  is 
not  the  same  as  the  one  upon  which  the 
States  and  local  school  districts  must 
rely.  For  example,  much  of  the  Federal 
revenue  is  derived  from  corporate  in- 
come taxes.  When  an  Idaho  citizen 
buys  a  new  car.  the  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturing corporation  may  be  taxed  in 
Delaware,  but  it  is  derived  from  Idaho. 
That  profit  cannot  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  Idaho  schools  except  by  use 
of  the  national  taxing  power.  Simi- 
larly, the  higher  per  capita  incomes  in 
the  industrial  States,  which  yield  most 
of  the  Federal  revenue  traceable  to  the 
personal  income  tax.  are  made  possible, 


in  part,  by  industrial  activities  which  de- 
pend up>on  Idaho  timber.  Idaho  min- 
erals, and  Idaho  markets. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  both 
necessary  and  fair  that  the  Nation's 
wealth  should  be  used  to  supplement 
that  of  the  individual  States,  in  order  to 
insure  an  adequate  education  to  every 
American  child,  wherever  he  may  live. 
It  is  reassuring  that  Federal  aid  pro- 
posals have  had  very  broad  support  from 
Senators  and  Congressmen  representing 
the  wealthier  States.  This  refiects.  of 
course,  an  increasing  awareness  that  the 
Nation  can  ill  afford  inadequate  educa- 
tion in  any  State. 

Finally,  there  is  much  genuine  con- 
cern that  Federal  aid  to  education  will 
necessarily  be  accompanied  by,  or  will 
eventually  lead  to,  a  federalization  of 
our  .school  systems — that  is,  to  Federal 
control. 

On  this  issue  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  long  history  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs,  ranging  from  school- 
lunch  legislation  to  the  basic  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  the  land-grant 
colleges,  which  have  not  in  fact  resulted 
in  Federal  control  over  school  adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  con- 
stant vigilance  must  be  exercised,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  no  such  inter- 
ference takes  place:  and  I  would  not 
supp>ort  any  Federal  aid  bill  which  did 
not  contain  a  specific  prohibition  against 
interference  at  any  level  by  Federal  offi- 
cials. The  bill  now  before  us  includes 
this  language: 

In  the  administration  of  this  title,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  oflBcer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  de- 
termination, personnel,  curriculum,  program 
of  instruction,  or  the  administration  or  op- 
eration of  any  school  or  school  system. 

To  those  who  say  that  Federal  inter- 
ference, although  now  prohibited,  may 
creep  in  at  a  later  date.  I  would  reply 
that  this  can  happen  only  if  the  people, 
through  their  Congress,  decide  to  relax 
this  prohibition.  If  they  were  ever  to 
make  a  decision  to  federalize  public  edu- 
cation, and  I  hope  they  never  do.  they 
could  make  it,  regardless  of  whether  the 
pendiiig  measure  is  enacted. 

These  considerations  have  led  me  to 
conclude  that  a  carefully  drawn  Federal 
aid  program  represents,  on  balance,  a 
necessary  and  desirable  supplement  to 
the  efforts  the  States  are  making  to  im. 
prove  the  quality  of  public  education. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  pending  bill, 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the 
support  he  has  just  now  given  us,  by 
means  of  his  veiT  able  speech.  As  he 
knows,  I  completely  agree  with  the 
premises  he  has  laid  down. 

I  wish  to  thank  him  also,  not  only  for 
the  help  he  has  been  this  year,  but  like- 
wise for  the  help  he  has  always  been  to 
those  of  us  who  each  year  have  had  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  Federal-aid-to-education 
bill. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  to  me 
and.  I  am  pleased  to  state,  also  to  the 
entire  Senate,  I  am  sure,  that  we  are 
able  to  have  his  support,  which  we  wel- 
come most  gladly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  Pre.sident,  I 
appreciate  the  kmd  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  All  who  have  followed 
the  course  of  his  lonu  and  determined 
efforts  to  have  such  aid  to  education  pro- 
vided, know  how  indebted  all  of  us  are 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  excellent  and  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  in  this  connection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  now  adjourn,  under  the  or- 
der previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  i  at  6 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  May 
18.  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


by 


!  CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed 
the  Senate  May  17,  1961 : 

Area  Redevelopment  Admi.vistratoe 

WlUlam  L.  Batt.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wldnesdav,  May  17,  19G1 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  41:  1:  Blessed  is  he  that  con- 
sider eth  the  poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble. 

Almighty  God,  as  v.e  daily  think  of 
humanity's  many  needs,  may  we  develop 
new  capacities  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing for  men  and  nations  every- 
where. 

Grant  that  we  may  enable  them  to  be- 
come the  masters  over  those  handicaps 
and  obstacles  which  still  impede  their 
progress  toward  the  achievement  and 
enjoyment  of  a  nobler  civilization. 

Emancipate  us  from  all  cold  and  apa- 
thetic tempers  of  mind  lest  we  become 
too  cynical  to  hope  for  better  days  and 
too  willful  to  believe  that  there  are  re- 
source.*; and  reserves  of  divine  help  and 
strength  upon  which  we  have  not  yet 
drawn. 

May  the  new  social  order  for  which 
we  are  praying  and  laboring  embody  and 
express  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths 
and  teachings  of  the  lowly  Man  of  Gali- 
lee, who  incarnated  and  proclaimed 
His  faith  in  God.  our  Father;  His  love 
of  man.  oui-  brother;  and  His  vision  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  our  destiny. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  R.  1320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Wall: 

H  R.  1329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyoung  Geun; 

H.R.  1351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Dopudja; 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans  E. 
T.  Hansen; 

H.R.  1368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin; 

H.R.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B  Tlndell; 

H.R.  1424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min E.  Campbell; 

H  R.  1447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slaw  Figura; 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna: 

H  R.  1535.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erwln 
P  MUspaugh: 

H  R.  1896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Maritime  Museum  Association  of  San  Diego; 

H  R.  2138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
G.  Greenhalgh; 

H.R.  2188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Matthew    A.    Wojdak.    U.S.    Navy    (retired); 

HR.  2331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peg^ 
Loene  Morrison; 

HR.  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terata 
Kiyoshl  Johnston; 

H.R.  3498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
Joseph  Vincent;  and 

H  R.  3842.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert    Hodges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

nn.  1346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
NapoU; 

HR  5178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Reyn- 
olds Feal  Corp ,  New  York,  N.Y..  and  the 
Lydick  Roofing  Co.,  Port  >Vorth,  Tex. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Becsey; 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kay  Addis; 

S.  130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loannla  F. 
Kostakls; 

S.  219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nobu- 
taka  Azuma; 

S.  264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Franklin  Leong; 

S.  268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hok  Yuen 
Woo: 

S.  294.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alko  Shln- 
zato; 

S.415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Jean  Dauel; 

S  441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rodopl 
Statherou  (Statheron); 

S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aspasia  A. 
Koumbouris  (Kumpurls); 

S  485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Edward  Plfer; 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Alonzi; 

S.  684  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  paint- 
ing. Illumination,  and  dismantlement  of 
radio  towers; 

S.967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Gar 
Wah; 

S.  1073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Eugene  Godderls; 

S.  1093.  An  act  for   the  relief  of  Sze-Poo 

Chien; 


S.  1168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  C. 
Tonsmelre.  Jr  ; 

S.  1204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slrljo  Tan- 
fara;  and 

S.  1343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tung 
Hul  Lin. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  A  MEMBER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Udall,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  today.  His  certificate  of  election 
has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest, 
and  no  question  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  60) 


Ashlev 

Inouye 

Riley 

AuchinclOBS 

Kfarns 

Rivers.  SO. 

BUtch 

Kcogh 

Roberts 

Brook.s.  La, 

Kllburn 

Sisk 

Buckley 

M&cdonald 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Martin.  MaiM. 

Thomj)eon.  La 

Evlns 

MoeUer 

Walter 

Oranahan 

Morrison 

Wins  tend 

Grant 

Powell 

Hebert 

Rains 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  405 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TEMPORARY  REDUCTION  IN  DUTY- 
FREE ALLOWANCE  FOR  RETURN- 
ING RESIDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  66m  to  amend 
paragraph  1798(c)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  reduce  temporarily  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning 
residents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ROLE  OF  CUBA  IN  INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin- 
ished business  is.  Will  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  226j  expressing 
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the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  should  be  initiated 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States 
to  reevaluate  the  role  of  the  Government 
of  Cuba  In  inter-American  affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  sanctions  under  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  and  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  404.  nays  2.  not  voting  27,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  61) 

YEAS — 404 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
As  li  brook 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
AsplnaU 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
B.iker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Batttn 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beernnann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Dlatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Buykln 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Broyhlll 
Bruce 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 


Curtln 
Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davl.s.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
DigKs 
Dingell 
Dole 

E>omlnlck 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Fallon 
P;irb.steln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Findley 

Flnnegan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forre«ter 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Gannatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Gavin 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Glf  nn 

GoodeU 

OoxlUng 

Gray 

Gn;en.  Pa. 

Grffln 

Grifflths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Ha.^an.  Ga. 

Hai^n,  Calif. 

Ha.ey 

Hal 

Ha;  leek 

Ha:  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

HaiTls 

HaiTlson.  Va. 

Harrtson,  Wyo. 

Hai^ha 

Hatvey,  Ind. 


Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hle&tand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

HuU 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  CTallf. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis, 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kilday 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Ixingen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Machrowlca 

M.nck 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mnhon 

MaUliard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Maaon 

Mathla* 

Matthews 

May 


Meader 
Merrow 
Michel 
Miller,  Clem 
MiUer, 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Milllken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
MooreheaJ, 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
M  alter 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
OBrlen.  111. 
OBrlen.  NY. 
OHara,  ni. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
Poage 


Poff 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnakl 

Qule 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Ray 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rou.sselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St  George 

8t  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Bcbwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shcppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Bikes 

Slier 

Slsk 

S'.ack 

Smith.  Calif. 


Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

ToU 

Toll  ef  eon 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

XTllman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Willis 


Wilson 

Wilson 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Calif. 
Ind. 


NAYS— 2 
Hoffman.  Mich.  Kowalskl 


NOT  VOTTNG — 27 


Auchlncloss 

BUtch 

Boggs 

Brooks,  La. 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Colmer 

Evlns 

Oranahan 


Grant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hubert 

Keams 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

Martin.  Mass. 

Moeller 

Ostertag 


Rains 

RUey 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Stephens 

Teagua,  Tex. 

Udall 

Walter 

Winstead 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 

Mr.   Winstead   u-ith   Mr.   Kearns. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ostertag. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  two  bills  affecting  Cuba. 
In  addition  we  have  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 384  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  for  the  United  States  the 


agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Organization.  I  beUeve  that 
all  three  bills  are  constructive  and 
should  be  approved. 

House  Joint  Resolution  384  establishes 
a  strong  organization  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Caribbean  areas  which  are  not 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  since  the  OAS 
is  limited  to  sovereign,  independent 
countries.  However,  the  new  Organiza- 
tion will  allow  representation  directly  by 
the  people  concerned  in  a  body  designed 
to  improve  their  well-being  through  the 
promotion  of  economic  and  technologi- 
cal development.  As  such  it  will  con- 
tinue progress  now  underway  and  is  de- 
signed to  remove  a  taint  of  paternalism 
which  is  out  of  date  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  209  will 
assist  through  loans  for  college  exi>enses, 
those  brave  Cubans  who  have  demon- 
strated their  devotion  to  freedom.  It 
will  help  those  who  left  their  native  land 
rather  than  live  under  a  Communist- 
controlled  pyolice  state.  By  creating  a 
University  Free  Cuba  the  United  States 
will  continue  the  program  already  in  ef- 
fect to  educate  freedom -loving  youth  of 
Cuba.  In  the  expectation  that  they 
someday  will  return  to  liberate  their  peo- 
ple, there  could  not  be  a  more  reward- 
ing investment  than  this.  The  program 
would  not  only  give  encouragement  and 
practical  assistance  where  needed,  but 
it  should  help  crj'stallize  a  group  to  resist 
Communist  dictatorship  only  90  miles 
from  our  borders. 

Finally,  we  have  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226  which  is  designed  to  help 
eliminate  Communist  membership  on  the 
Inter- American  Defense  Board.  This  is 
highly  essential.  The  resolution  also 
suggests  that  Latin  American  countries 
comprising  the  OAS  break  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  present  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment and  cease  trade  with  or  other- 
wise communicate  with  that  island. 
However,  as  we  approve  this  proposal 
we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  play  into 
Castro's  hands  by  helping  create  hatred 
among  the  Cuban  people  for  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  the  Americas. 

I  fully  approve  of  trying  to  persuade 
other  American  states  to  join  in  a  solid 
front  with  the  United  States  against 
Castro's  Communist  dictatorship.  In 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  would  warn  the  administration  to 
exercise  caution  and  good  judgment,  lest 
they  alienate  those  very  people  on  whose 
eventual  revolt  against  Communist 
tyranny  we  must  depend. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  "Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  my  position  in  regard  to 
this  resolution  a  matter  of  record,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  that  this 
Government  make  no  move  which  would 
preclude  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  regarding  Cuba  if,  in 
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our  defense,  such  action  becomes  neces- 
sary. I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we 
do  not  put  all  of  our  reliance  in  fighting 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  because  I  am  not  sure 
we  can  depiend  upon  them  to  be  on  our 
side  in  a  showdown  with  communism. 
At  this  very  moment  some  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  OAS  will  not 
take  a  stand  against  Castro.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  for  us  to  put  the  safety  of 
the  United  States  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  in  the  final  showdown  may  not  be 
on  our  side.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
further,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  resolu- 
tion gives  the  ministers  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  the  power  to 
decide  upon  certain  nations,  it  does  not 
bind  them  to  do  so.  I  am  already  on 
record  and  I  believe  that  we  should  now 
institute  an  economic  blockade  of  Cuba 
until  further  plans  can  be  worked  out. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  letting  such  a  vital 
deci.sion  be  the  subject  of  prolonged 
debate  in  another  international  sewing 
circle. 


UNIVERSITY  FREE  CUBA  PROVID- 
ING ASSISTANCE  TO  CUBAN 
REFUGEE  STUDENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin- 
ished business  is.  Will  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  209)  requesting 
the  President  to  exercise  his  authority 
to  operate  a  program,  to  be  known  as 
University  Free  Cuba,  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  certain  Cuban  refugee  students, 
and  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (^ two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There   was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
make  clear  my  position  regarding  this 
resolution.  It  is  another  instance  where 
Congress  is  waiving  its  authority  to  safe- 
guard the  people's  money.  No  matter 
how  laudable  its  objectives — and  I  cer- 
tainly have  every  sympathy  for  the  refu- 
gees of  the  Castro  tyranny — we  have  no 
right  to  abrogate  our  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility as  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  under  the  blanket  au- 
thority this  resolution  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  not  told  how  much  will 
be  spent,  what  schools  will  be  given  aid. 
what  students  will  be  helped,  nor  what 
subject  matter  will  be  taught.  The  most 
compelling  objection  is  that  these  un- 
told millions  will  be  spent  without  the 
approval  of  Congress  nor  investigation 
by  the  proper  committees  of  Congress. 


One  other  point  I  think  should  be 
made:  I  have  consistently  opposed  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  sup- 
porting education.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
unconstitutional  in  any  form.  For  that 
reason  I  opposed  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  I  see  no  difference 
here.  If  it  is  wrong  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  support  educat'on  for  our 
own  people,  there  is  no  justification  for 
supporting  education  for  foreigners. 


ESTABLISHING  AN  OFFICE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AND 
TOURISM  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin- 
ished business  is  the  question  on  passage 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4614)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  take  steps  to  en- 
courage travel  to  the  United  States  by 
residents  of  foreign  countries,  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  International  Travel 
and  Tourism,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  iiays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  ?05.  nays  104,  not  voting  24, 
as  follows ; 

(Roll  No.  62] 
YEAS— 305 


Addabbo 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Healey 

Addonlzlo 

Dawson 

Hechler 

Albert 

Delaney 

HemphUl 

Alexander 

Dent 

Henderson 

Andrews 

Denton 

Herlong 

Anfuso 

Derounlan 

Hollfleld 

Ashley 

Dlggs 

Holland 

Ashmore 

Dlngell 

Holtzman 

Asplnall 

Doi-jlnick 

Koran 

Avery 

Donohue 

Hosmer 

Ayres 

Dooley 

Huddleston 

Bailey 

Downing 

Hull 

Baker 

Doyle 

Ichord.  Mo 

Baldwin 

Dulskl 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Barrett 

Dwyer 

Inouye 

Barry 

Edmondson 

Jarman 

Bass.  NJJ 

Elliott 

Jennings 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Ellsworth 

Joelson 

Bates 

Everett 

Johnson,  Calif 

Beckworth 

Fallon 

Johnson.  Md. 

Bell 

Farbsteln 

Johnson,  WU. 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Fascell 

Jonas 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Felghan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Blatnlk 

Fenton 

Jones,  Mo. 

Boland 

Flnnegan 

Judd 

BolUng 

Flno 

Karsten 

Bonner 

Fl=her 

Karth 

Brademas 

Flood 

Kastenmeier 

Bray 

Pogarty 

Kearna 

Breeding 

Ford 

Kee 

Brewster 

Fountain 

Keith 

Brooks,  La. 

Frazler 

Kelly 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Frellnghuysen 

KUday 

Broomfleld 

Frledel 

Kllgore 

Broyhill 

Fulton 

King.  Calif. 

Burke,  Ky 

Gallagher 

King,  N.Y. 

Burke.  Mass 

Garland 

King.  Utah 

Burle.son 

Garmatz 

Kirwan 

Byrue.  Pa. 

Gary 

Kltchin 

Cahlll 

Gathlngs 

Kluczynskl 

Cannon 

Gavin 

Knox 

Carey 

Olalmo 

Kornegay 

Casey 

Gilbert 

Kowalski 

Celler 

Glenn 

Landnun 

Chamberlain 

Goodell 

Lane 

Chelf 

Gray 

Lankford 

Chenoweth 

Green.  Dreg. 

Lennon 

Chiperfleld 

Green.  Pa. 

Leslnskl 

Clark 

Grlffln 

Llbonatl 

Coad 

Griffiths 

Lindsay 

Cohelan 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Loser 

Conte 

Hagen.  Calif. 

McCormack 

Cook 

Haley 

McDowell 

Cooley 

Hall 

McFall 

Corbett 

Halpern 

Mclntlre 

Corman 

Hansen 

McMillan 

Cramer 

Harding 

McSween 

Curtln 

Hardy 

McVey 

Daddarlo 

Harris 

Macdonald 

Daniels 

Harrison,  Va. 

MacGregor 

Davis.  John  W 

Hays 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

rut  ■[■on 

Amltb.  Iowa 

Madden 

Pfost 

Smith.  Mlaa. 

Magnuson 

Phllbln 

Speno« 

Mahon 

Pike 

Springer 

Mai  11  lard 

Poage 

Stafford 

MathlAs 

Poff 

Staggers 

Matthews 

Powell 

Stratton 

May 

Price 

Stubblefleld 

Meader 

Puclnskl 

Sullivan 

Merrow 

Qule 

Taylor 

Miller,  Clem 

Rabaut 

Teague.  Tex. 

MtUlken 

Randall 

Thomas 

Mills 

Reusa 

Thompson,  La. 

Monagan 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Thompson.  N.J 

Montoya 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Moorbead,  Pa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Morgan 

Rodlno 

Thomberry 

Morrla 

Rogers.  Colo 

Toll 

Morrison 

Rofera.  Fla. 

Tollefson 

Morse 

Rogers,  "tex. 

Trimble 

Moss 

Rooney 

Tapper 

Moulder 

Roosevelt 

unman 

Multer 

Rostenkowskl 

Vanlk 

Murphy 

Rutherford 

Van  Zandt 

Murray 

Ryan 

Vinson 

Natcher 

St  Germain 

Wallhauser 

Nelsen 

Santangelo 

Watts 

Nix 

Saund 

WeU 

Norblad 

Saylor 

Whalley 

Nygaard 

Schneebell 

Whitener 

OBrlen.  Ill 

Schwengel 

Wickersham 

OBrlen.  NY. 

Scott 

Widnall 

O  Hara.  111. 

Seely-Brown 

Willis 

OHara.Mlch. 

Selden 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Olsen 

Shelley 

Wright 

ONelll 

Sheppard 

Yates 

Oemera 

Shipley 

Young 

Ostertag 

Shrlver 

Younger 

Passman 

Sibal 

Zablockl 

Patman 

Sikes 

Zelenko 

Perkins 

Slsk 

NAYS— 104 

Abbltt 

Dowdy 

MoAber 

Abernethy 

Durno 

Norrell 

Adair 

Flndley 

OKonakl 

Alford 

Flynt 

Pelly 

Alger 

Forrester 

Pllcher 

Andersen, 

Goodllng 

Pillion 

Minn 

Gross 

Plrnle 

Anderson,  111 

Gubser 

Ray 

Arends 

Halleck 

Rlehlman 

Ash  brook 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Roblson 

Battln 

Harsha 

Ruudebush 

Becker 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Rousseloi 

Beermann 

Harvey,  Mich 

St  George 

Belcher 

Hlestand 

Schadeberg 

Berry 

Hoeven 

Schenck 

Betts 

Hoffman.  111. 

Scherer 

Bolton 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Schwelker 

Bow 

Jensen 

Scrnnton 

Bromwell 

Johanseu 

Short 

Brown 

Kyi 

Slier 

Bruce 

Laird 

Slack 

Byrnes.  Wl8. 

Langen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Smith,  Va. 

Church 

Lipscomb 

Steed 

Clancy 

McCuUoch 

Taber 

Collier 

McDonough 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cunningham 

MarshaU 

Tuck 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Martin.  Mass 

Utt 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Martin.  Nebr 

Van  Pelt 

Dague 

Mason 

Weaver 

Davla, 

Michel 

v^>stland 

James  C. 

Miller.  NY. 

Wharton 

Derwlnskl 

Minshall 

Whitten 

Devlne 

Moore 

Williams 

Dole 

Moorehead. 

wiLson,  Ind. 

Dorn 

Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Auchlncloss 

Grant 

Riley 

Baring 

Hubert 

Rivers,  S.C. 

BUtch 

Keogh 

Roberts 

Boggs 

KUburn 

Stephens 

Boykln 

Miller, 

Udall 

Buckley 

George  P. 

W.-xlter 

Colmer 

Moeller 

W instead 

Evlns 

Rains 

Granahan 

Relfel 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Hubert  for,   with  Mr.  Moeller   against. 
Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr  Relfel. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr,  Auchlncloea. 

Mr.    LAIRD    changed   his   vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1962 

Mr.  FOOARTY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  :esolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7035 »  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1!)62,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.scs;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wi-sconsin   !Mr.  I^irdI   and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  obj'?ct  to  the  unanimous 
con.sent  request.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  there  is  so  little  Interest  in  the 
House  of  Represe natives  in  the  spend- 
ing of  nearly  $4  5  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  that  general  debate  can 
be  disposed  of  in  2  hours? 

Mr.  FOGARTY  Well,  we  did  it  last 
year  without  any  trouble,  and  we  thought 
all  questions  wcr?  answered  last  year 
and  2  years  ago.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  about  half  of  the  total 
of  the  bill  is  grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance,  and  there  is  nothing  that  you 
or  I  can  do  about  It  in  this  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
observe  that  this  abbreviated  procedure 
Is  apparently  becoming  par  for  the 
course  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER      The  question  is  on 
the   motion   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the-  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  7035,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.    FOGARTV".     Mr.    Chairman,   I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

PROGRAM    rOR    THE    BALANCE    OT    THE    WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  majority  leader 
as  to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  McCORMA<::nK.  The  program  for 
the  balance  of  tho  week  is  the  pending 
bill,  and  after  the  disposition  of  this  bill 
there  is  H.R.  3279,  increasing  travel  al- 
lowance for  Federal  employees. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  And  that  will  con- 
clude the  work  for  this  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  all  I  have 
now. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing else  at  the  present  time. 

Mr,  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  to  you  today 
another  unanimous  report,  from  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies. This  is  the  15th  year  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  working  on  this 
bill  and  the  11th  year  as  chairman.  For 
11  years  now  we  have  had  a  unanimous 
report  coming  out  of  our  committee.  I 
started  on  this  sut>committee  back  in 
the  days  that  many  of  you  will  remem- 
ber, with  Frank  Keefe  of  Wisconsin,  who 
did  such  a  splendid  job  In  the  fields  of 
labor,  health,  and  education  in  1947  and 
1948.  We  have  tried  to  continue  this 
progress. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  members  of  our  committee; 
on  this  side,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Denton],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  M.krsh.^ll],  for  the 
long  hours  they  put  in  on  the  hearings, 
meeting  all  day  and  many  nights  until 
6  o'clock  In  the  evening.  I  want  to 
thank  them  for  the  help  that  they  have 
given  me.  and  also  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird],  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, who  has  been  of  such  great  help, 
and  who  knows  as  much  about  this  bill 
as  I  do.  The  new  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  has  done  a  remarkable  .job  and 
has  given  us  much  assistance  during  this, 
his  first  year.  Of  course.  I  could  not 
stop  there  without  saying  a  word  for 
our  clerk,  Mr.  Moyer.  We  think  we  have 
the  best  clerk  of  any  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  the  House. 

This  Is  a  unanimous  ref>ort  from  the 
committee.  That  means  compromise. 
There  are  some  areas  in  which  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  doing  more  and  there  are 
members  of  the  committee  who  think 
that  we  ought  to  be  doing  less.  This  bill 
is  the  result  of  7  or  8  weeks  of  hearings 
and  compromise  on  both  sides.  So  we 
come  to  you  with  a  unanimous  report. 

There  are  three  or  four  items  in  the 
bill  this  year  that  I  think  are  unusually 
Important.  One  has  to  do  with  training 
programs. 

For  the  last  several  years  the  com- 
mittee has  encouraged,  especially  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  to  institute  a  really 
effective  program  for  the  training  of  men 
and  women  for  skilled  industrial  jobs. 
This  is  especially  important  in  areas 
where  automation,  migiation  of  industry. 
and  other  economic  factors  have  raised 
unemplojTnent  to  high  levels. 

While  such  a  program  is  needed  to  re 
lieve  unemployment,  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment is  far  from  being  the  only  fac- 
tor involved.  We  have  the  situation 
today  where  large  numbers  are  unem- 
ployed and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
large  unfilled  demand  for  people  skilled 
in  certain  industrial  activities.  Anyone 
who  doubts  that  situation  exists  has  only 
to  look  at  the  many  columns  of  help- 


wanted  ads  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  any 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Thus  we  have 
a  perhaps  equally  important  problem 
of  meeting  an  existing  demand  for  much 
needed  skilled  people. 

This  year  the  committee  has  decided 
to  quit  just  talking  about  this  problem 
and  has  included  funds  in  the  bill  to 
start  really  doing  something  about  it. 
Funds  are  included  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  OflBce  to  supervise  and  cioordi- 
nate  the  program  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Funds  are  included  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  to  make  a  study 
of  the  problems  resulting  from  automa- 
tion. The  committee  has  approved  the 
small  increase  requested  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  training  programs  In 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing and.  in  addition,  has  recommended 
an  increase  of  $500,000  over  the  budget 
to  enable  this  Bureau  to  staff  up  to  the 
level  necessary  to  do  a  really  effective 
job.  The  committee  has  increased  by 
$1  million  the  appropriation  request  for 
area  vocational  educational  programs 
under  the  Defense  Education  Act  and 
will  expect  that  these  proprams  be  en- 
couraged to  follow  the  lines  that  will 
result  in  maximum  contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  Finally  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  in- 
crease, over  the  budget  request,  for  the 
cooperative  research  program  in  the 
OflSce  of  Education,  and  will  expect  that 
a  part  of  this  increase  be  used  to  estab- 
lish at  least  one  demonstration  project 
in  the  field  of  training  and  of  retrain- 
ing persons  displaced  from  their  jobs 
in  industry. 

In  the  hearings  with  the  Department, 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  con- 
siderable time  was  spent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  hospital  costs.  We  were  told 
that  hospital  costs  have  gone  up  300  per- 
cent in  the  last  20  years ;  and  all  through 
the  hearings,  if  you  have  time  to  read 
them,  you  will  find  that  we  have  been 
insisting  that  more  attention  be  spent 
on  training  physical  therapists  and 
others  that  can  help  in  expanding  the 
home-care  programs  and  permit  people 
to  get  out  of  the  hospital  sooner  than 
they  otherwise  would  be  able  We  have 
also  added  a  special  appropriation  for  a 
n?w  program  of  research  in  hospital 
facilities.  There  is  $10  million  in  the 
bill  for  this  new  program. 

We  had  evidence  given  to  us  by  doc- 
tors from  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  the 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Rochester  who 
have  been  working  on  a  project  now-  for 
6  years,  studying  the  value  of  a  new 
design  for  hospitals.  In  the  last  40  or 
50  years  there  has  been  little  change  in 
the  design  of  hospitals.  As  a  result  of 
their  study,  they  came  to  our  committee 
and  told  us,  after  this  6-year  study  of 
ti:e  problem,  that  they  were  able  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  nursing  care  in  the 
intensive  ward  area  from  $54  a  day  to  S14 
a  day.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant findings  that  was  presented  to 
our  committee  this  year.  That  is  why 
we  included  the  SIO  million  as  a  new 
item. 

I  shall  try  to  go  down  the  table  in 
the  report:  and  if  Members  have  the 
committee  report  In  front  of  them,  they 
will  be  able  to  follow  the  explanation 
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of  the  changes  made  by  the  committee 
from  the  suggestions  of  the  Budget. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor  we  cut 
the  appropriation  for  the  Secretary  by 
$184,000:  $150,000  of  the  cut  was  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  Labor-Management 
Committee  set  up  by  the  President.  We 
thought  this  should  be  financed  all  in 
one  place,  rather  than  split  between  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
We  cut  out  $27,000  for  two  positions  in 
Civil  Defense  and  another  $7,000  item 
for  a  new  position  in  the  personnel  office. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Labor-Management 
Reports  we  made  a  reduction  of  S500.000 
from  the  request  because  the  workload 
did  not  come  up  to  what  they  expected. 

In  the  Bureau  of  International  Labor 
Affairs  they  asked  for  an  increase  of 
some  $130,000.  and  we  gave  them  half 
the  increase  asked  for. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  we  ap- 
proved the  budget  estimate. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  we 
approved  the  budget  estimate. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reem- 
ployment Rights  we  gave  them  the 
amount  they  asked  for. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  because  of  automation  and 
other  factors  we  have  included  $647,000 
more  than  they  have  this  year.  The  rec- 
ommended increase  includes  approval 
of  the  requested  increase  of  $147,000 
aimed  primarily  at  strengthening  the 
Bureau's  support  of  the  Departments 
manpower  program  by  providing  staff 
and  promotional  materials  to  expand 
and  improve  training  in  industry.  The 
committee  has  added  another  $500,000 
to  initiate  a  really  effective  program  of 
training.  The  committee  will  expect 
that  special  emphasis  be  given  to  those 
areas  of  high  unemployment  due  to  in- 
creased automation,  migration  of  indus- 
try, and  other  factors;  and  to  those  areas 
where  serious  shortages  of  properly 
trained  personnel  exist. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity we  made  a  small  cut  of  $158,000 
from  the  amount  requested  for  salaries 
and  expenses. 

We  cut  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Fund  $1,500,000,  because  they  gave  us 
a  new  estimate  that  indicated  this 
amount  will  not  be  needed. 

We  gave  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics just  what  was  asked  for.  We  also 
gave  the  Women's  Bureau  the  budget 
estimate.  $668,000.  and  we  gave  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  what  was  asked  for. 

FOOD     AND     DRUG    .ADMINISTR.\TION 

Now  as  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  we  gave  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  what 
they  asked  for.  I  think  we  should  have 
given  them  more,  but  it  was  a  compro- 
mise and  I  am  supporting  this  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  fulfill  a  more  re- 
sponsible and  necessary  role  than  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  And 
few  areas  subject  to  Federal  action  are 
experiencing  more  dynamic  changes 
than  those  over  which  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  responsibility. 
In  a  very  literal  sense,  this  agency  has 
the  direct  and  personal  welfare  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  under  its  pi-otection.  Every  Amer- 


ican relies  upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration each  day  for  a  supply  of 
safe  and  pure  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmet- 
ics. And  in  times  such  as  these  when 
technology  provides  us  with  a  myriad 
of  new  food  preparations,  complex  drugs 
undreamed  of  even  5  or  10  years  ago, 
and  almost  unimaginable  varieties  of 
co.smetic  products,  these  responsibilities 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
become  all  the  more  vital  to  the  every- 
day health  and  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  might  be  worth  while  to 
pause  very  briefly  and  mention  a  few 
FDA  responsibilities  which  have  become 
more  difficult  to  fulfill  as  a  result  of 
changing  times. 

PESTICIDES 

One  such  responsibility  is  to  pro- 
tect all  consumers  of  foods — especially 
consumers  of  fresh  produce — from  ex- 
cessive residues  of  toxic  pesticides  and 
other  agricultural  chemicals  which 
might  still  be  on  these  foods  after  they 
enter  the  Interstate  market.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  whereas  prior  to 
1940  there  were  fewer  than  half  a  dozen 
chemicals  available  as  pesticides,  there 
are  today  over  200  such  chemicals  used 
in  over  45,000  chemical  preparations. 
These  in  turn  are  used  to  the  tune  of 
600  million  iwunds  by  2  million  farmers 
on  every  crop  grown  in  this  country. 
Some  of  these  pesticides,  I  might  add, 
are  so  toxic  that  a  drop  undiluted  fall- 
ing on  the  skin  of  a  human  being  can 
cause  death.  The  way  these  chemical 
agents  are  used,  therefore,  becomes  ex- 
tremely imix)rtant.  Unless  they  are 
applied  to  crops  in  accordance  with  pre- 
scribed dire<:tions  for  use.  residues  of 
these  poisonous  chemicals  can  remain 
on  the  crops  and  find  their  way  to  the 
consumer's  dirmer  table. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  survey  how 
every  farmer  uses  each  of  these  pesti- 
cides during  the  crop  cycle,  it  becomes 
imperative  that,  at  the  very  least,  we 
sample  these  crops  once  they  are  in 
interstate  commerce  to  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  contain  residues  which 
would  be  harmful  to  consumers.  This 
sampling  job.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  of  great  concern  to  me — and  I 
am  sure  to  all  American  consumers — 
that  with  the  resources  now  available, 
FDA  can  sample  only  one-fifth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  2,500,000  inter- 
state shipments  of  food  crops  which  have 
been  treated  with  the.se  agricultural 
chemicals.  In  terms  of  numbers,  this 
amounts  to  the  collection  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  samples  a  year,  out  of  the 
estimated  2,500,000  shipments.  During 
the  hearings  before  my  subcommittee, 
testimony  w  as  provided  to  show  that  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  let  alone  to  provide  minimum 
protection,  FDA  should  sample  at  least 
1  percent  or  25,000  samples  of  the  annual 
shipments  of  food  crops  treated  with  ag- 
ricultural chemicaLs.  This  certainly 
seems  reasonable.  The  appropriations 
which  we  would  provide  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1962 
would  permit  that  agency,  by  1963.  to 
collect  13.000  samples,  equivalent  to  a 
sampling  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 


annual  interstate  shipments  of  such  food 
crops.  This  is  progress  in  the  right 
direction. 

DRUGS 

Another  resporvsibllity  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  which  has  been 
given  an  entirely  new  look  as  a  result 
of  technological  changes,  as  well  as  a 
result  of  new  techniques  of  distribution 
and  marketing,  is  the  responsibility  to 
protect  all  Americans  from  unsafe,  im- 
potent, and  mislabeled  drugs.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  fiscal  year  I960 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
ceived 480  new  drug  applications,  ki 
effect,  therefore,  we  can  say  that  a  new 
drug  is  developed  in  this  Nation  on  the 
average  of  more  than  one  every  day. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  fiscal  year  1960  re- 
ceived 2,059  so-called  supplements  of 
new  drugs.  These  supplements  are 
changes  in  new  drugs  which  had  been 
previously  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Not  only  are  new  drugs  being  devel- 
oped and  changed  in  greater  numbers, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  more  com- 
plex than  before.  Some  have  timing 
agents  which  permit  them  to  dissolve 
and  to  react  over  a  period  of  time.  Some 
are  so  potent  that  they  must  be  admin- 
istered only  by  specialists  with  extreme 
caution.  Some  are  very  prone  to  habit 
forming.  Others  can  develop  serious  re- 
actions with  certain  individuals.  Yet  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  FDA  to  clear  lor 
safety  each  of  these  drugs  and  their  sup- 
plements before  they  can  be  marketed. 
Then  FDA  must  make  sure  that  they  are 
being  marketed  under  the  approved 
labehng,  that  they  contain  the  approved 
ingredients,  and  that  they  are  sold  under 
the  approved  means  of  distribution. 
This  is  a  tremendous  task. 

It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  make  certain 
that  promotional  literature  for  new  drugs 
and  their  supplements  submitted  to  phy- 
sicians by  the  drug  industry  contain  ac- 
curate and  honest  descriptions  of  the 
drugs,  how  they  are  to  be  used,  and  what 
they  can  affect.  When  one  considers 
that  the  general  practitioner  in  this  Na- 
tion receives  an  average  of  4,700  such 
pieces  of  literature  annually  and  that  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  seriously 
reviews  only  2  percent — 100 — of  these, 
we  can  begin  to  visualize  clearly  the  scope 
of  the  FDA  responsibility. 

Likewise,  when  we  realize  that  there 
are  over  56,000  retail  drugstores  which 
must  be  inspected  to  guard  against  il- 
legal sale  of  prescription  drugs  and  of 
counterfeit  drugs — a  problem  of  grow- 
ing dimensions — we  can  again  better  un- 
derstand what  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration faces.  When  we  realize 
that  there  are  over  12,000  manufac- 
turers of  drugs  which  have  to  be  sur- 
veyed to  ascertain  whether  or  not  FDA- 
approved  drugs  are  being  manufactured 
in  accordance  with  proper  safety  con- 
trols, we  get  an  even  better  picture  of 
the  responsibilities  which  are  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  in  this  area. 

Recent  findings  of  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  a  recent  study  of  FDA 
drug  operations  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee headed  by  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk, 
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President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  have  indcated,  in  the  former 
case,  the  phenomenal  changes  which 
have  occurred  ir.  the  development, 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs, 
and.  in  the  latter  ca.se.  the  inadequate 
resources  available  to  the  Food  and 
Di-ug  Administration  to  coi>e  adequately 
with  these  change?  and  to  provide  the 
type  of  consumer  jjrotection  which  this 
Nation  deserves.  The  appropriation  for 
fi.scal  year  1962  would  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  sirengthenina  of  FDA 
drug  activities  across  the  board. 

OTHER    PROBLEMS 

These  two  problems  are  but  two  of  a 
host  of  problems  confronting  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  as  a  result  of 
relatively  recent  changes  in  the  technol- 
ogy of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  As 
significant  as  the:;e  two  problems  are. 
others  are  no  less  significant.  If  ame 
permitted,  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few 
of  the.se  at  length  It  suffice,  however, 
merely  to  list  some  of  them. 

First.  Food  addiives:  There  are  over 
3.000  chemicals  used  today  in  the  manu- 
facture, processing'  and  packaging  of 
foods.  FDA  must  evaluate  and  prescribe 
tolerances  for  the  safe  use  of  each  of 
these  in  every  foc-d  product.  It  must 
then  enforce  such  tolerances. 

Second.  Color  additives:  T.here  are 
an  estimated  465  manufacturers,  pack- 
ers and  mixers  of  color  additives  and  an 
estimated  18,000  fi  ms  using  such  addi- 
tives. Each  color  additive  must  be  tested 
for  safety  and  used  under  specific  toler- 
ances established  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  FDA  must  also  certify 
many  of  them  on  a  batch-by-batch  basis. 

Third.  Hazardous  substances:  Under 
an  act  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year, 
FDA  must  evaluat<?  household  products 
which  contain  hazardous  substances  and 
must  prescribe  proper  cautionarj*  label- 
ing for  each  such  product.  There  are 
an  estimated  300.000  trade  items  used  in 
and  around  the  household  containing 
dangerous  substances. 

Fourth  Frozen  foods:  Thus  means  of 
processing  and  distributing  foods  has 
grown  phenomenally.  Prior  to  World 
War  II  frozen  foods  output  in  this  coun- 
try was  about  268  million  pounds  a  year. 
Today  the  output  is  well  over  5  billion 
pounds  annually.  Since  these  products 
do  not  receive  a  final  heating  during 
manufacture,  and  since  they  are  con- 
sumed In  the  home  often  without  suffi- 
cient heat  to  destroy  micro-organisms, 
it  becomes  imp>era-.ive  that  they  be  pro- 
duced in  the  plant  under  the  most  sani- 
tary conditions  and  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  any  mishandling  in  com- 
merce. FDA  inspections  must  assure 
that  this  is  the  cas<!. 

Fourth.  Cosmet  cs:  This  is  an  industry 
which  has  made  great  strides  in  the  past 
decade  or  so.  Retail  sales  of  cosmetics 
approach  an  annual  figure  of  $2  billion. 
There  are  approximately  2,000  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  in  the  United 
States.  The  big  problem  here,  is  that 
cosmetics  now  on  the  market  and  being 
developed  be  subjected  to  adequate  tests 
to  determine  their  safety  for  individual 
u.sers.  Each  year  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  encounters  products 
which  have   not   received   that  type  of 


testing  and  which  are  causing  harm  to 
users.  The  job  of  sampling  the  thou- 
sands of  cosmetic  products  on  the  mar- 
ket and  those  which  are  constantly  being 
added  is  a  ta.sk  of  huge  dimensions  for 
the  Food  and  Di*U8  Administration. 

Thus,  citing  only  a  handful  of  prob- 
lems, we  get  some  concept  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's activities  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  each  and  every  American  and 
of  the  complexity  of  these  problems  in 
changing  times  such  as  these. 

The  fi.scal  year  1962  appropriations 
would  be  another  in  a  series  of  steps 
taken  by  the  Congress  within  recent 
years  to  bolster  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  provide  it  with  the  re- 
sources which  experience  and  private 
studies,  .such  as  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  of  1955,  have  shown  to  be 
needed  in  order  that  this  agency  might 
fulfill  adequate  its  re.sF)onsibilities  to  the 
American  people. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  my  Subcom- 
mittee has  heard  testimony  which  over- 
whelmingly .shows  that  FDA  is  not 
equipped  with  the  msmpower  and  other 
resources  to  do  its  job  with  the  thor- 
oughness necessai-y  to  provide  maximum 
protection.  FDA  can  inspect  each  of  the 
estimated  100.000  establishments  under 
its  jurisdiction  on  the  average  of  about 
once  every  4  years.  Problems  such  as 
those  I  have  mentioned  are  not  receiving 
the  attention  they  must  get.  Only  with- 
in the  pa.st  5  years  has  FDA  been  able 
to  start  replacing  its  obsolete  scientific 
equipment.  Half  of  its  inventory  is  still 
obsolete.  Only  since  fiscal  year  1958 — 
over  half  a  centuiy  since  passage  of  the 
food  and  diiig  law — have  funds  been 
provided  for  renovation  of  the  district 
office  laboratories.  Although  the  Con- 
gress has  permitted  FDA  to  make  con- 
.siderable  strides  in  these  recent  years, 
the  job  is  far  from  done.  We  must 
continue  this  progress  until  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  has  the  protection  to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  these  changing 
times.  Should  this  fiscal  year  1962  ap- 
propriation be  provided  FDA,  it  would 
represent  an  investment  of  about  13 
cents  for  each  American  citizen.  I  can 
think  of  no  investment  bearing  greater 
returns. 

Next  in  order  of  consideration  are  the 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  These  programs  are 
es.sential  to  our  national  progress  and. 
indeed,  to  our  very  survival.  The  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  affirmed  its  deep 
concern  for  education  beginning  with 
the  fii-st  Morrill  Act  of  1862  to  establish 
the  great  land-grant  college  institutions 
and  more  recently  by  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Eklucation  Act. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
programs  is  in  vocational  education.  It 
helps  to  fill  our  needs  for  skilled  man- 
power. It  provides  a  weapon  against  un- 
employment. It  cuts  down  school  drop- 
outs. It  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
Nation  and  provides  wider  occupational 
choices  for  the  individual.  Under  this 
program,  special  training  is  provided  for 
high  school  students  and  adults  who 
need  retraining  or  additional  training 
for  new  jobs. 


The  .-^um  of  $33,672,000  included  in  the 
bill  for  1962  provides  for  continuation 
of  the  program  at  the  1961  level  of  op- 
eration and  includes  $4  million  to  con- 
tinue the  practical  nurse  trainine  pro- 
gram extended  by  the  Congress  earlier 
this  year. 

LAND-GEANT    COLLEGES 

The  68  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities participate  in  a  permanent 
appropriation  of  $2,550,000  a  year  and 
al&o  share  in  an  annual  appropriation 
through  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act — 1935 
and  1952.  Last  year  the  Congress  in- 
creased the  annual  authorization  from 
$2,501,500  to  $11,950,000. 

The  bill  provides  $8,194,000.  which  i-s 
an  increase  of  $5,692,500  over  the  1961 
appropriation  and  represents  the  first  of 
two  steps  to  reach  the  new  maximum 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year 
Uniform  grants  to  each  State  will  in- 
crease from  $20,000  to  $90,000,  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  included.  'Variable 
grants  to  each  State  based  on  popu- 
lation will  increase  from  $1,501,500  to 
$3,604,000. 

For  many  years  the  land-grant  col- 
leges have  underwritten  the  Nation's 
progress  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  is  accommodated  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities. 

GRANTS    TO    LIBRARY    SERVICES 

Last  year  the  Library  Services  Act  was 
extended  through  1966 — Public  Law  86- 
279 — thus  continuing  a  program  that 
has  brought  new  or  improved  public 
library  services  to  over  35  million  rural 
residents.  Federal  funds  are  limited  to 
not  more  than  66  percent  nor  less  than 
33  percent  of  the  total  costs.  The  act 
opens  the  world  to  every  isolated  com- 
munity. Over  250  new  bookmobiles  are 
on  the  roads  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
Over  I'i  million  rural  children  and 
adults  who  were  fonnerly  without  any 
library  services  at  all  are  participating. 
It  liberates  the  homebound  and  help  to 
provide  education  to  thousands  of  rural 
commimities. 

The  act  continues  to  authorize  $7,500,- 
000  a  year  to  promote  further  develop- 
ment. This  amount  is  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1962  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  grants  at  the  maximum 
authorized  level. 

No  Federal  program  supplementing 
the  education  of  our  rural  population 
has  gained  wider  acceptance  nor  has 
been  received  wi^h  greater  enthusiasm 

AID  TO  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

The  appropriation  bill  before  the 
House  today  carries  funds  for  the  per- 
manent provisions  of  the  acts  aiding 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas. 
The  stun  of  $85,700,000  appears  in  the 
bill  as  "Payments  to  school  districts" 
and  another  item  of  $24,850,000  appears 
as  "Assistance  for  school  construction." 
The  $85  million  item  is  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  pay  entitlements  to  federally 
impacted  school  districts  authorized  by 
Public  Law  874  and  the  $24  million  item 
is  the  amount  necessary  for  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  815.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  appropriation  for  these  two  programs 
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because  some  members  may  have  won- 
dered at  the  amount  for  the  1962  fiscal 
year  compared  to  the  much  larger 
amounts  appropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams for  the  current  fiscal  year,  total- 
ing $280  million  for  both  programs. 

In  1958  this  Congress  amended  these 
two  Federal  impact  laws  by  making  per- 
manent the  provisions  insofar  as  they 
apply  to  children  who  live  on  Federal 
property  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property.  Congrecs  extended 
the  provisions  authorizing  payments  to 
all  other  categories  of  Federal  impact 
until  June  30.  1961.  Thus  the  appro- 
priation of  $85  million  for  Public  Law 
874  and  $24  million  for  Public  Law  815 
includes  only  funds  for  payments  for 
the  children  living  on  Federal  bases. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  appropriation 
for  those  districts  educating  children 
who  live  in  a  taxable  home  with  a  par- 
ent employed  on  Federal  property. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
|?ermanent  legislation  to  the  current 
session  of  Congress  for  payments  to 
school  districts  for  children  who  live  in 
a  taxable  home  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property.  At  the  same  time, 
the  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
the  rate  of  payment  be  cut  in  half  from 
the  present  50  percent  of  the  local  con- 
tribution rate  to  25  percent  of  that  rate. 

I  call  this  matter  to  your  attention  to 
explain  why  the  appropriations  we  are 
voting  on  today  for  these  two  programs 
total  only  $110,550,000,  as  compared  with 
the  $280  million  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Also,  I  want  to  alert 
tyou  to  the  fact  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation will  be  required  for  these  two 
programs  whether  Congress  supports  the 
admmistration's  recommended  cuts  in 
payments  or  extends  these  two  laws 
without  the  recommended  reductions. 

If  Public  Law  874  was  extended  in  its 
present  form,  the  estimated  require- 
ments for  1962  would  be  $250  million. 
Under  the  extension  recommended  by 
the  administration,  the  requirements 
would  be  $158  million.  If  Public  Law  815 
]was  extended  in  its  present  form,  the 
requirements  would  be  about  $62  mil- 
lion. Under  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  administration,  the  estimated 
cost  would  be  about  $45  million. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has 
shown  its  good  judgment  in  recommend- 
ing against  the  proposed  severe  cuts  and 
for  continuation  of  the  present  program. 
J  personally  do  not  believe  that  this 
program  should  be  curtailed  in  view  of 
the  continuing  burdens  placed  upon  com- 
munities by  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
Federal  property. 

!  In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
21  federally  impacted  school  districts  re- 
ceived approximately  $1,117,000  for  7,851 
children  whose  parents  v,ere  living  in 
taxable  homes  in  the  1960  fiscal  year. 
Had  the  proposed  amendments  been  in 
effect  in  1960,  these  21  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts  would  have  re- 
ceived only  $558,000  for  these  same  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  very  substantial  cut  for 
these  districts  to  absorb  at  a  time  when 
the  number  of  children  brought  into 
these  communities  by  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  increasing  each 
year. 


OKTINSC     KDCCATIONAL     ACTIVITIIS 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
provides  greatly  needed  assistance  in 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  to  com- 
munities, rx)  school  districts,  and  to  in- 
dividuals. Every  State  and  practically 
every  community,  large  or  small,  bene- 
fits from  this  act. 

The  bill  includes  $210,857,000  which 
represents  an  increase  of  $23,377,000 
over  the  amount  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1961. 

STUDENT     LOANS      iTITT-E     H)       ($58,430,000 
AMENDED     TO     $75,145.0001 

The  Student  loan  program  allows 
needy  students  to  borrow  money  for  a 
college  education.  This  year  145,000 
students  in  1,407  colleges  will  be  aided 
in  continumg  their  education.  This  pro- 
gram has  met  with  universal  acceptance 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  actions  taken  by 
this  Government  to  encourage  our  peo- 
ple to  invest  in  themselves  through 
education. 

SCIENCE.  M.ATHEMATICS.  AND  MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  INSTRtTCTION  (TITLE  III)  ($57,- 
750.000) 

Title  ni  of  the  NDEA  is  aimed  at  im- 
proving instruction  in  science,  mathe- 
matics and  modern  foreign  languages. 
It  aids  the  schools  in  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  of 
laboratories  and  supports  advances  in 
foreign  language  instruction.  Loans  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  are  also  avail- 
able under  terms  of  the  act. 

The  schools  have  been  deplorably  weak 
in  these  important  fields  of  instruction 
which  are  so  definitely  allied  with  the 
national  defense.  Under  the  impetus  of 
NDEA  there  has  been  a  fivefold  increase 
in  approved  projects  to  .<;trengthen  in- 
struction. Student  enrollment  has  in- 
creased significantly.  Teacher  compe- 
tency has  been  reinforced  and  State 
supervisory  services  are  increasingly  ef- 
fective. I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  of  coniments  sub- 
mitted by  various  local  superintendenta 
throughout  the  country  showing  the 
value  of  equipment  acquired  with  the 
aid  of  NDEA  funds. 

Title  III  of  the  NDEA  has  brought 
about  a  dynamic  change  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Instruction  in  science  and 
mathematics  has  been  upgraded  and  up- 
dated. Rural  schools  have  been  put  on 
a  par  w\th  their  urban  counterparts. 
New  curriculum  materials  have  been  de- 
veloped, new  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased, laboratories  have  been  modern- 
ized, new  resource  centers  have  been 
established  and  higher  standards  have 
been  set.  In  thousands  of  schools,  yes- 
terday's obsolete  scientific  equipment 
has  been  replaced  by  tlie  modern  equip- 
ment u.scd  in  industry  and  commerce;  in 
hundreds  of  school  laboratories,  the  age 
of  electronics  can  now  be  taught  and 
understood. 

NATION.^L     DEFENSE      FELLOWSHIPS       (TITLE     IT) 
($21,762,0001 

The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1962  represents  an  increase  of  $1,012,000 
over  the  amount  provided  in  1961. 

The  graduate  fellowship  program  has 
expanded  and  strengthened  graduate  fa- 
cilities in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Over  680  graduate  programs  have  been 
established  or  expanded  in  149  graduate 


schools.  Three-year  fellowships  have 
been  awarded  to  4.000  students  for 
graduate  study  through  1961.  The  com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  budget  request 
for  this  item  by  $1  million  which  will 
curtail  the  program  expansion  in  1962 
but  will  not  reduce  any  existing  pro- 
grams. 

GUIDANCE.  COUNSELING.  AND  TESTING  (TITLE  V»  : 
(A)  CKANTS  TO  STATES  ($13  MILLION).  (■) 
INSTITUTES  FOB  COUNSELING  PERSONNEL 
($6,000,000) 

In  the  kind  of  world  we  are  facing,  our 
youth  must  meet  challenges  which  im- 
po.se  new  requirements  of  personal  ini- 
tiative, effort,  and  ability.  In  order  to 
accompli.^ih  this,  we  must  maintain 
imaginative  programs  of  guidance  and 
counseling  in  our  schools.  This  is  the 
objective  of  title  V  of  the  NDEA.  A  dra- 
matic example  of  how  this  program  is 
aiding  our  schools  reduce  "drop-outs " 
and  thereby  to  cut  down  on  delinquency 
and  unemployment  is  provided  by  the 
higher  horizons  project  in  New  York 
City.  This  project  has  enabled  the  suc- 
cesiiful  education  transition  of  children 
coming  from  families  of  minority  groups 
in  New  York  City,  such  as  Puerto  Ricans, 
by  providing  special  guidance  and  edu- 
cation programs  which  are  supported  by 
title  V  funds.  Otherwise,  a  substantial 
number  of  these  children  would  find  it 
impossible  to  get  alone  in  school  with  the 
result  that  many  would  drop  out  and 
add  to  the  delinquency  problem.  Thi.s 
Is  the  sort  of  activity  that  needs  to  be 
spread  across  this  country  if  we  are  to 
combat  the  evils  of  delinquency  and  the 
problems  of  unemployment  due  to  lack 
of  education. 

ADVANCED      TRAINING      FOREIGN      AREAS      AND 

LANGUAGES    (TITLE  VII     ($15,^50,000) 

The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  so 
that  the  learner  can  converse  fluently 
and  comprehend  quickly  is  an  imperative 
skill  in  a  world  which,  almost  overnight, 
has  shrunk  to  a  neighborhood.  Within 
the  past  few  years  the  aims  of  such 
teaching  have  altered.  The  methods 
have  changed.  The  materials  of  Instruc- 
tion have  expanded.  To  meet  this 
change,  the  NDEA  is  supporting  more 
institutes  for  retraining  teachers  and 
more  research  to  discover  the  most  ef- 
fective teaching  methods  and  develop 
specialized  materials. 

Under  the  NDEA,  48  language  centers 
are  now  in  operation  and  more  than  4.000 
teachers  will  attend  summer  institutes 
in  1962. 

Great  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
development  of  teaching  materials  such 
as  guides,  grammars,  readers,  and  man- 
uals: and  projects  have  been  undertaken 
for  research  in  the  improvement  of  the 
technique  of  teaching  languages. 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA:  RESEARCH  AND  DIS- 
SFMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  (TITLE  VH) 
'54,700.0001 

Educators  and  laym.en  alike  are  con- 
vinced that  the  .solution  of  many  of  our 
educational  problems  may  be  found  in 
the  wider  and  more  effective  use  of  mo- 
tion pictures.  TV.  radio,  and  the  other 
media  of  communication.  Current  de- 
velopments in  teaching  machines,  edu- 
cational TV,  language  laboratories,  and 
similar  devices  are  opening  up  po.ssibili- 
ties  that  hold  much  promise  for  improve- 
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ment  of  educational  communication. 
This  program  will  undoubtedly  intro- 
duce changes  in  pi'actice,  but  more  im- 
portantly, it  Is  creating  a  .solid  basis  for 
changes  built  on  sound  research. 

AREA      VOCATIONAL     I-ROGRAMS      (TITLE     VIH I 
($12, BOO. 0001 

This  allocation  provides  for  the  train- 
ing of  technicians  in  occupations  requir- 
ing .scientific  know-how  in  fields  neces- 
sary for  the  national  defense  such  as 
automation,  chemical  and  metallurgical 
engineering,  civil  construction,  and  elec- 
tronics. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  NDEA  a 
relatively  small  number  of  schools  and 
institutions  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  States  offered  technical  pro- 
grams for  training  technicians.  Now 
new  buildings  and  facilities  are  being 
provided  by  the  States  and  communities. 
High  standards  have  been  developed  and 
students  of  top-level  ability  are  beinn 
attracted. 

The  committee  believes  the  accelera- 
tion of  this  program  can  be  accomplished 
by  adding  $1  million  to  the  budget  re- 
quest as  provided  by  the  Committee  bill. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATI.S- 
TICAL    SERVICES     CmXE    X)      ($1,850,0000) 

These  grants  provide  a  sorely  needed 
stimulus  toward  implementation  of  ade- 
quate data  .system.s  and  standard  defini- 
tions essential  in  order  to  have  meaning- 
ful and  comparable  data  in  the  schools. 
The  work  essential  to  achieving  an  ade- 
quate modern  record  and  data  system  for 
the  States  and  their  40,000  constituent 
local  school  units  is  underway 

Before  the  NDEA  13  States  were  using 
machine  data  processing  to  some  extent, 
now  38  States  either  have  installed  or 
have  definite  plans  to  install  machine 
systems. 

This  completes  the  presentation  of  the 
NDEA  items. 

MENTALLY    RETARDED 

The  appropriation  bill  contains  $1  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  aid  in  the  training  of 
teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
The  American  promise  of  equality  and 
human  worth  must  extend  to  every  child 
within  the  bordeis  of  our  counti-y,  no 
matter  what  are  his  capacities  or  his 
lacks. 

There  is  no  community  In  the  United 
States  that  does  not  contain  youngsters 
handicapped  by  mental  retardation.  We 
know  that  menUil  retardation  can  be 
caused  by  a  variety  of  conditions  and  dis- 
eases, and  yet  we  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
these  causes  and  to  cure  the  disease. 
The  future  holds  a  great  deal  of  hope 
and  promi.se  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Thousands  of  them  can  be  returned  to 
health  and  well-being.  Presently  there 
are  approximately  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter mentally  retarded  children  in  the 
Nation  and  only  about  one-fourth  are 
receiving  suitable  education.  Through- 
out the  years,  the  greatest  single  barrier 
to  the  expansion  of  educational  services 
for  these  children  has  been  the  lack  of 
qualified  teaching  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. The  program  developed  under 
Public  Law  85-926  will  help  greatly  in 
alleviating  this  serious  problem. 


Public  Law  85-926  is  designed  to  en- 
courage expansion  of  teaching  in  the 
education  of  mentally  retarded  children 
through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies. It  is  carrying  on  that  objective  in 
a  constructive  and  heart  warming  way. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1962  the  budget 
reque.st  of  $1  million  would  provide  68 
fellowships  to  approximately  20  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  plus  2  fellow- 
ships for  each  State;  it  is  expect^'d  that 
this  stimulation  will  reach  the  grass- 
roots in  evei-y  community.  We  shall 
know  more  about  mental  retardation 
and  be  able  to  go  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  and  hope  for  the 
national  welfare,  the  community  prog- 
ress and  the  individual  well-being. 

As  our  committee  rep>ort  indicates  it 
is  time  for  consideration  of  broadening 
this  program  to  other  areas  of  handi- 
capped children,  particularly  those 
afflicted  with  speech  and  hearing  defects. 
I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  which  I 
hope  the  legislative  committee  will  ur- 
gently consider. 

SAL,^R1^S    AND    EXPENSES 

There  is  no  agency  of  Government 
which  surpasses  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation in  the  dedication  and  accom- 
plishments of  its  small  staff.  The  Office 
has  grown  in  numbers  in  recent  years 
because  of  the  tremendous  workload 
assumed  under  the  NDEA  and  other  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress.  But  we  must  be 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of  its 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  education 
through  the  services  it  provides  to  all 
our  citizens. 

This  is  one  of  the  areas  where  we  had 
to  compromise  differences  within  the 
Committee.  The  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease over  1961  but  is  a  reduction  of 
S500.000  from  the  request. 

COOPERATIVE   RESEARCH    IN    EDUCATION 

The  committee  received  expert  testi- 
mony from  a  distinguished  group  of  ed- 
ucators and  private  citizens  who  recom- 
mended a  strengthening  of  the  program 
of  cooperative  research  in  education  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Education.  This 
research  which  is  done  in  the  colleges 
and  school  systems  throughout  the 
country  has  shown  remarkable  poten- 
tiality for  improving  educational  prac- 
tices. In  recognition  of  the  administra- 
tion's concern  for  this  progrjim.  the 
President  sent  a  special  message  and 
amendment  to  the  budget  of  the  Office 
of  Education  which  asked  for  increased 
research  funds  for  the  areas  of  English 
instruction  and  the  identification  of 
talent. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  the  total 
investment  in  education  research  in  this 
country  is  such  a  small  fraction  of  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  by  oui- 
people  on  education.  We  felt  t,hat  the 
testimony  received  by  the  conimittee 
from  this  eminent  group  of  educators 
gave  the  committee  sufficient  (ividence 
to  support  an  increase  in  the  budget  for 
this  activity.  Accordingly,  the  bill  con- 
tains $5.5  million  for  this  puri)Ose,  an 
increase  of  $360,000  over  the  revised 
amount  recommended  by  the  President. 
Further,  in  view  of  the  Increasing  im- 
portance of  this  activity  the  committee 
recommends  in  the  bill  its  establishment 


as  a  separate  appropriation  account 
rather  than  its  continued  inclusion  in 
the  .salaries  and  expenses  budget  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  In  this  way  the 
Congress  can  have  a  much  clearer  con- 
cept of  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  this  pui-pose. 

OFFICE    OF    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

The  bill  recommends  approval  of  all 
funds  requested  for  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  plus  certain  in- 
creases. This  Federal-State  program, 
which  is  devoted  to  rehabilitatiufe  dis- 
abled people  and  placing  them  in  useful 
jobs,  is  doing  one  of  the  better  jobs 
among  public  agencies  today.  It  has 
had  the  interest  and  support  of  both 
political  parties,  both  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch,  and  our 
confidence  in  it  has  not  been  misplaced. 
The  number  of  disabled  people  being  re- 
habilitated is  increasing  steadily  each 
year,  although  I  must  say  that  I  would 
be  much  happier  if  the  rate  of  increase 
could  be  stepped  up. 

The  request  for  grants  to  States  for 
supp>ort  of  the  basic  program  of  rehabili- 
tation services  was  for  $90  million.  The 
request  made  no  provision  for  an  allot- 
ment base,  which  has  been  used  in  this 
appropriation  for  several  years  to  make 
available  maximum  Federal  funds  for 
State  matching,  without  appropriating 
large  sums  which  we  know  will  revert  to 
the  TreasuiT-  The  committee  has. 
therefore,  reinstated  in  this  bill  the  pro- 
vision for  an  allotment  base,  in  the 
amount  of  $90  million,  thereby  making  it 
unnecessary  to  appropriate  some  S27 
million  which  would  not  have  been  used 

The  committee  has  recommended  in- 
creases for  the  research  and  training 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  R^e- 
habilitation.  In  my  opinion,  the  funds 
for  this  important  work  are  still  far 
short  of  what  we  should  be  investing, 
and  I  am  disappointed  that  the  admin- 
istration's request  was  so  far  short  of 
the  need. 

The  request  for  training  funds  is  a 
good  example  of  what  I  mean.  We  can- 
not expect  to  see  major  increases  in  re- 
habilitation services  for  disabled  people 
unless  we  do  something  about  the  serious 
shortages  of  professional  p>ersonnel  who 
work  with  the  disabled.  Despite  repeated 
testimony  before  the  committee,  from 
experts  within  the  Government  and  out- 
side, describing  the  serious  and  wide- 
spread effects  of  these  shortages,  we  still 
are  getting  requests  for  inadequate  funds 
to  reduce  these  shortages  and  to  permit 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  in  re- 
habilitation to  recruit  trained  personnel 
when  they  need  them.  The  committee, 
accordingly,  has  increased  the  amount 
for  training  by  $1  million. 

In  the  rehabilitation  research  program, 
I  have  been  equally  disappointed  that 
the  request  for  1962  made  so  little  pro- 
vision for  the  expansion  needed.  We 
must  be  willing  to  invest  much  more  in 
the  pursuit  if  new  knowledge  of  our  re- 
habilitation programs  of  the  future  are 
to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities. 
The  committee  has  noted  a  number  of 
research  projects  now  underway  which 
give  promise  of  helping  to  do  a  better  job 
among  the  severely  disabled,  particu- 
larly among  disabled  persons  who  are 
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social  security  beneficiaries,  as  well  as 
others  in  their  later  years.  In  mental 
retardation,  I  have  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion that  a  number  of  research  projects 
are  underway,  as  well  as  demonstration 
projects  to  apply  earlier  research  find- 
ings. 

These  and  other  evidences  of  progress 
are  encouraging,  but  this  research  pro- 
gram Is  still  operating  on  an  extremely 
limited  scale  and  I  hope  that  the  request 
for  next  year  will  indicate  a  more  realis- 
tic approach  to  research  needs  in  this 
important  field. 

As  one  step  in  this  direction,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  in  this  bill  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  for  the  establishment 
of  two  or  three  pilot  regional  rehabilita- 
tion institutes,  in  which  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  can  be  made  in  programs  of 
teaching  and  research  in  rehabilitation. 
The  committee  received  testimony 
which  convinces  us  that  such  institutes 
can  play  an  extremely  important  role  in 
advancing  this  whole  field,  and  partic- 
ularly in  undergraduate  and  graduate 
teaching  in  physical  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation, along  with  the  other  sp>e- 
cialized  fields  in  rehabilitation.  Each  of 
these  centers  would  also  have  formal 
working  arrangements  with  a  large  vol- 
untary rehabilitation  center  which  pro- 
vides services  to  disabled  people,  so  that 
the  teaching  and  research  phases  could 
be  related  to  the  practical  needs  of  serv- 
ice programs. 

The  committee  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  amounts  in  this  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  I 
urge  your  support  of  this  appropriation. 

For  the  Public  Health  Service,  with  re- 
spect to  buildings  and  facilities,  we  gave 
them  what  they  asked  for. 

Under  community  health  activities, 
many  appropriation  items  were  lumped 
together.  We  broke  them  down  into  in- 
dividual items,  like  chronic  diseases  and 
health  of  the  aged,  communicable  dis- 
ease activities,  control  of  venereal  dis- 
leases,  control  of  tuberculosis,  community 
health  practice  and  research,  and  so 
forth.  Starting  on  page  14  you  can  see 
the  comparison  between  the  amounts  for 
last  year  and  the  amounts  in  the  bill. 

.MR    POLLUTION 

In  one  area,  air  pollution,  we  have  al- 
lowed $500,000  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quested because  of  the  terrific  problem 
we  are  having  now  in  that  field. 

No  other  environmental  hazard,  it 
feeems  to  me.  is  growing  faster  in  im- 
portance than  air  pollution.  This  is  true 
whether  you  judge  it  by  the  growing  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  problem — as  re- 
flected in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— or  by  the  growing  evidence  that 
filth  in  the  air,  like  filth  in  the  water,  can 
periously  endanger  our  health. 

The  projected  budget  increase  for  the 
Public  Health  Service's  part  in  the  na- 
tional eflfort  to  keep  air  pollution  within 
bounds  can  be  justified,  in  my  opinion, 
by  a  single  fact:  all  four  of  the  principal 
sources  of  air  pollution  are  expected  to 
grow  even  faster  in  the  near  future  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  These  are  popula- 
jtion.  urbanization.  industrialization, 
transportation. 

That  means  more  people,  crowding 
more  than  ever  into  our  biggest  metro- 


politan areas.  It  means  more  indus- 
tries— to  supply  our  wants  and  to  keep 
our  living  standards  climbing,  but  also 
to  dump  more  and  more  waste  products 
into  the  urban  atmosphere.  It  means 
more  and  more  cars  and  trucks  belching 
their  exhaust  gases  on  our  streets  and 
highways. 

But  there  are  also  other  new  facts 
which  give  urgency  to  our  need  for  more 
vigorous  Federal  leadership  in  this  field. 

For  example,  the  early  evidence — 
primarily  statistical  evidence — which 
indicated  an  association  between  air  pol- 
lution and  lung  cancer  is  being  increas- 
ingly confirmed  by  followup  studies,  in 
the  laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  field. 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  meaningful 
of  these  is  the  production,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  human  tjrpe  of  lung  cancer  in 
mice  by  inhalation  of  air  pollutants. 

In  addition  to  new  knowledge  about 
cancer,  with  which  we  are  all  so  deeply 
concerned,  the  Public  Health  Service 
program  is  also  providing  convincing 
evidence  of  the  relationship  between  air 
pollution  and  other  types  of  lung  ail- 
ments. 

Research  in  these  important  areas 
must  be  accelerated.  Furthermore,  we 
must  make  more  effort  to  apply — much 
more  generally  than  is  now  being  done — 
what  we  already  know  about  controlling 
air  pollution. 

While  air  pollution's  economic  dam- 
age is  less  alarming  than  its  F>otential 
health  hazards,  it  certainly  seems  worth 
mentioning  when  you  consider  that  the 
latest  estimates  put  the  national  annual 
economic  toll  as  hifh  as  $7.5  billion. 
This  includes  injury  to  vegetation  and 
livestock,  corrosion  and  soiling  of  mate- 
rials and  structures.  Interference  with 
visibility,  and  depression  of  property 
values. 

The  efforts  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, of  course,  are  calculated  to  help  re- 
duce both  kinds  of  damage.  The  in- 
crease in  the  budget  for  Federal  activity 
in  this  field  is  in  line  with  the  objective 
suggested  in  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage on  natural  resources,  to  provide 
"new  leadership,  research,  and  financial 
aid  and  technical  assistance  for  the  con- 
trol of  air  r)ollution." 

In  this  connection.  I  also  want  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  two  of  America's 
biggest  industries,  the  automobile  indus- 
try and  the  oil  industry,  and  their  con- 
tributions— to  air  pollution  and  to  air 
pollution  control. 

Motor  vehicles  constitute  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  air  pollution  and,  un- 
like many  other  important  pollutant 
sources,  this  one  is  universal  throughout 
the  United  States.  Our  cars  and  trucks 
go  everjrwhere. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  automobile  industry  has  been  drag- 
ging its  feet  in  the  matter  of  factory  in- 
stallation of  blow-by  devices.  These,  as 
you  probably  know,  are  relatively  inex- 
pensive devices  for  controlling  emissions 
from  automotive  crankcases.  While 
they  will  not  solve  the  larger  problem 
of  exhaust  emissions  from  the  tailpipe, 
they  do  eliminate  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  the  motorcar's  total  con- 
tribution to  our  air  pollution  problem. 


Such  devices  were  factory -installed  on 
new  cars  sold  this  year  in  the  one  State 
of  California  and  are  available — at  a 
higher  price,  of  course — as  optional 
dealer-installed  equipment  on  new 
American  cars  in  other  localities.  In 
view  of  the  mounting  evidence  that  air 
pollution  not  only  is  costly  but  may  also 
be  highly  hazardous  to  human  health — 
and  since  this  new  device  eliminates  a 
part  of  it  at  a  low  cost — it  would  have 
seemed  both  good  business  and  good 
public  relations  for  the  auto  industr>' 
to  install  such  a  device  at  the  factory  on 
all  new  cars  sold  in  this  country.  This. 
In  fact,  is  what  Secretary  RibicofT  re- 
cently recommended. 

Unlike  automobiles,  oil  refineries  are 
not  an  important  part  of  the  air  pwllu- 
tion  problem  in  every  city,  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  in  many  cities.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  refineries  have  placed  into 
effect  control  measures  which  drastically 
reduce  their  potential  contribution  to 
Los  Angeles  smog.  What  this  means, 
then.  Is  that  Los  Angeles  suffers  a  mini- 
mum of  refinery  emissions  and,  in  ad- 
dition, receives  new  cars  with  blow-by 
control  devices  factory  installed. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  however, 
neither  the  automobile  industry  nor  the 
oil  industry  i.s  coop>erating  half  so  well. 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
many  States  that  receive  almost  none  of 
the  advantages  insisted  upon  in  Los 
Angeles.  New  Jersey  comes  to  mind  be- 
cause it  has  just  recently  come  to  my 
attention  that  New  Jerseys  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity is  attempting  to  develop  smog- 
resistant  plants  in  order  to  help  truck 
farmers  to  survive.  A  single  ride  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day  on  the  upF>er 
stretches  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
makes  it  patently  clear  why  Rutgers  is 
interested  in  plants  that  can  survive 
smog,  and  you  don't  have  to  be  an  expert 
loaded  down  with  instruments  to  see 
that  both  refineries  and  automobiles 
play  an  important  role  in  New  Jersey's 
smog  problem. 

I  should  think  that  these  two  rich 
Industries — simply  in  enlightened  self- 
Interest,  if  for  no  other  reason — would 
do  everything  they  reasonably  could  do 
to  abate  their  own  contribution  to  this 
growing  environmental  hazard,  if  only 
to  avert  the  risk  of  drastic  legislation 
which  might  seem  to  them  much  less 
reasonable  in  its  demands.  Many  of  the 
controls  imposed  on  the  refineries  in 
Los  Angeles  also  make  economic  good 
sen.«*.  too.  in  that  they  cut  down  lo.sses 
from  evaporation  of  a  marketable  prod- 
uct. And  factory-in.stalled  blow-by  de- 
vices for  automobiles  cost  less  than  $5 
and  also  improve  the  car's  function. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
for  both  the  oil  and  automobile  indus- 
tries to  follow  throughout  the  country 
the  splendid  example  set  in  Los  Angeles? 

NU- SING    SERVICES 

In  nursing  services  and  resources,  we 
gave  them  $300,000  more  than  they  asked 
for  to  try  to  develop  a  home  care  pro- 
gram that  will  reduce  hospital  costs. 

The  supply  and  quality  of  available 
nursing  services  continues  to  be  a  matter 
of  foremost  importance  since  these  are 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  all  med- 
ical   and   health    programs    related    to 
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patient  care.  Already  faced  with  short- 
ages of  nursing  services,  health  admin- 
istrators face  new  pressures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rising  demand  for  nursing 
care  for  r>eople  sick  in  their  homes.  It 
Ls  for  this  reason  that  the  committee 
recommended  an  additional  $300,000  for 
the  DivLsion  of  Nursing,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  be  u.sed  for  traineeship 
grants.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
such  grants  are  a  long-term  approach 
to  this  problem  since  they  are  primarily 
intended  for  the  support  of  teaching, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  person- 
nel. It  is  recognized  that  there  is  also 
an  immediate  and  urgent  need  for 
special  training  for  those  who  give  direct 
care  to  the  patient.  This  includes  learn- 
ing to  care  for  patients  with  complicated 
appliances,  or  needmg  special  treat- 
ments, learning  how  to  teach  patients 
to  care  for  themselves,  and  learning  new 
methods  of  helping  them  back  to  as 
complete  activity  as  p>ossible.  The  in- 
tention of  the  committee  is  to  provide 
some  immediate  help  in  developing  the 
nursing  resources  needed  for  home  care 
and  aged  health  services  in  any  appro- 
priate manner. 

In  grants  for  hospital  construction,  we 
gave  them  the  budget  estimate  which  is 
what  they  had  a  year  ago. 

WATEX    POLLtmOK    AND    SHELLXtSH     SANITATIGN 

On  the  item  of  milk,  food,  interstate, 
and  community  .sanitation,  we  have 
added  $1,800,000  for  construction  of  two 
sanitary  lat)oratones — one  to  be  located 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  other  on  the 
gulf  coast;  and  for  water  supply  and 
water  pollution  control  we  allowed  the 
full  request  which  is  an  increase  of  $3 
million  over  the  appropriation  for  1961. 

History  seems  to  be  repeating  itself. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  century  typhoid 
fever  was  the  No.  1  public  health  prob- 
lem of  the  Nation.  People  got  it  from 
the  drinking  water;  they  got  it  from 
shellfish  that  fed  on  polluted  water.  By 
the  early  1920's  the  whole  shellfish  in- 
dustry was  threatened  with  extinction. 

Then,  at  long  last,  something  was 
done  The  people  of  this  Nation  de- 
manded and  got  drinking  water  that  was 
free  from  harmful  bacteria.  The  shell- 
fish industry,  workmg  with  the  Public 
Health  Service,  regained  its  reputation 
for  providing  safe  and  nutritious  food. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country,  there  has 
not  been  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  years. 
But  a  lot  of  lives  were  lost,  a  lot  of 
people  suffered,  before  we  got  busy  and 
did  the  things  we  knew  ought  to  be  done. 

Well,  you  would  think  after  30  or  40 
years,  we  would  be  a  little  more  pro- 
gressive when  faced  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem, hepatitis.  That  is  a  serious  disease. 
It  can  be  fatal.  It  can  be  chronic.  It 
almost  always  results  in  a  long  and  de- 
bilitating illness.  Although  it  occurs  in 
cycles,  the  cycles  have  been  coming 
faster  and  faster  in  recent  years  and. 
in  each  cycle,  the  number  of  cases  have 
been  higher.  So  far  this  year,  over 
30,000  cases  have  been  reported — a  rec- 
ord high — and  there  are  undoubtedly 
thousands  of  others  that  have  not  been 
reported.  Moreover,  the  evidence  is 
mounting  that  hepatitis  is  a  water  borne 
disease.  We  know  that  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple in  Mississippi  and  New  Jersey  got 
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hepatitis  from  eating  raw  shellfish 
harvested  from  contaminated  waters. 
That  problem  was  pinpHjinted  and  re- 
medial action  was  taken.  But  what 
about  the  inland  States  where  people 
seldom  eat  raw  shellfish  but  where  there 
has  been  an  even  higher  incidence  of 
hepatitis?  Must  we  wait  until  there  is 
absolute  and  final  proof  that  polluted 
water  Is  causing  this  illness  and  pverhaps 
a  lot  of  other  virus  dlsea,ses? 

A  better  way,  I  say.  is  to  take  heed 
of  the  warnings  we  have  had  this  year 
and  step  up  our  water  pollution  control 
and  shellfish  sanitation  programs. 

Sewage,  chemicals,  and  radioactive 
pollutants  are  a  fast-growing  threat  to 
the  safety  of  our  water  supplies.  They 
endanger  all  industries — and  the  shell- 
fish industrj-  is  only  one  of  many — that 
depend  on  clean,  safe  water  in  order  to 
operate. 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  water  pol- 
lution control  program  all  along  the 
line — better  enforcement,  more  research, 
more  personnel,  more  money  for  sewage 
treatment  works. 

We  also  need  to  step  up  shellfish  sani- 
tation research.  It  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  we  now  have  only  one  small  labora- 
tory— out  in  Purdy,  Wash. — making  any 
study  of  how  all  this  new  and  growing 
pollution,  chemical  and  radiological  as 
well  as  biological,  may  be  affecting  a 
basic  food  supply.  We  need  shellfish 
research  laboratories  on  the  northeast 
and  gulf  coasts  as  well  as  in  the  North- 
west. If  *"e  already  had  them,  the  trag- 
edies of  the  oyster  eaters  In  Pascagoula 
and  the  clam  eaters  in  New  Jersey  might 
have  been  prevented. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  curb  the 
gross  fKjUution  that  we  know  makes 
people  sick.  What  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  now  is  the  water  people 
use  with  confidence  because  they  think 
it  is  safe.  Probably  most  of  it  is  safe, 
now,  but  you  cannot  wall  off  pollution 
with  chemical  treatment  Indefinitely. 
More  and  more  people  are  going  to  find, 
as  the  shelLlsh  harvesters  In  Raritan 
Bay  found,  that  the  water  they  thought 
was  safe,  was  not  safe.  Just  let  that 
happen  to  the  water  supply  of  a  big 
city — as  it  could  happen — and  imagine 
the  consequences. 

We  have  a  clear  duty  to  do  everything 
within  our  ix)wer  to  see  that  the  known 
methods  of  controlling  pollution  arc 
fullj-  applied  and  that  research  on  ways 
to  screen  out  viruses,  chemical  poisons, 
radioactivity,  and  other  pollutants  is 
speeded  up.  This  bill  represents  our 
minimum  responsibility  to  protect  the 
water  and  water  products  used  by  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  by  the  American 
people. 

NATIONAL    INSTITLTTS    OF    HEALTH 

The  NIH  stands  today  at  the  center  of 
our  national  medical  research  effort. 
Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded vigorously  to  the  public  demand 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  the  dread  dis- 
eases and  the  fearful  disabilities  which 
constantly  threaten  each  of  us.  It  has 
consistently  acted  on  its  firm  conviction 
that  the  steady  and  orderly  expansion  of 
medical  research  is  a  sound  Investment 
In  our  future  welfare  and  that  the  de- 
fense of  the  health  of  our  people  is  no 


less  vital  or  less  urgent  a  national  need 
that  the  defense  of  our  shores  and  the 
air  above  us. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this 
investment  is  paying  off — first,  and  most 
Importantly,  In  better  health  and  better 
medical  care  for  the  American  people  but 
also  In  dollars  and  cents  by  steadily  re- 
ducing the  economic  losses  due  to  illness 
and  premature  deaths.  The  potential  for 
even  greater  dividends  is  there  if  we  will 
but  maintain  the  momentum  which  has 
been  so  painstakingly  built  up. 

This  House  can  be  justly  proud  of  the 
aggressive  part  it  has  played  in  turning 
what  was  once  a  mere  handful  of  labora- 
tories, sheltering  a  few  Public  Health 
Service  scientists  anxious  to  do  research, 
into  the  leading  medical  research  insti- 
tutions not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the 
world.  In  field  after  field,  a  high  pro- 
rwrtion  of  the  leading  investigators  are 
found  among  the  clinicians  and  scientists 
whom  NIH  has  developed  either  In  Its 
laboratories  and  Clinical  Center  at  Be- 
thesda  or  by  supporting  their  work  at 
other  institutions  through  research 
grants  or  fellowships. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  especially 
proud  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  must  review  the 
NIH  budget  during  the  11  years  in  which 
most  of  the  growth  of  the  Institutes  has 
taken  place.  I  do  not  say  this  boastfully 
nor  do  I  seek  credit  for  any  part  I  may 
have  had  in  fostering  this  growth.  I 
say  it  because  I  want  you  to  know — and 
I  want  my  constituents  at  home  in 
Rhode  Island  to  know — that  no  task  in 
my  20  years  of  public  service  in  the  Con- 
gress has  given  me  greater  satisfaction 
than  this  opportimity  to  press  forward 
a  program  whose  success  will  so  directly 
effect  the  well-being  of  ever^'  man. 
woman,  and  child.  Each  Member  of  this 
House  has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
preamble  of  the  Constitution  says  that 
one  of  Its  purposes  Is  to  "promote  the 
general  welfare."  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing will  promote  the  general  welfare 
more  meaningfully  than  a  program  de- 
signed to  promote  sound  health  and  a 
long  and  active  life  for  each  individual 
American. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  astonish- 
ing to  me  that  the  executive  branch, 
which,  imder  our  sj'stem  of  government, 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping national  policy,  has  so  consist- 
ently left  it  to  the  Congress  to  take  the 
lead  in  stimulating  the  vital  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Only  once  during  the  past  9  years — and 
that  was  5  years  ago — has  the  adminis- 
tration come  forward  with  a  budget 
which  requested  any  substantial  increase 
for  the  NIH  programs,  and  even  then 
the  proposed  amount  was  inadequate  for 
the  needs.  In  the  past  3  j-ears.  the  ap- 
propriation requests  submitted  to  the 
Congress  have  simply  tried  to  hold  the 
budget  line  and  have  represented  a  re- 
trenchment and  a  fiat  refusal  to  grasp 
the  opportunities  for  progress  which 
were  so  clearly  at  hand. 

The  budget  sent  to  the  Congress  in 
January  by  the  previous  administration 
was  In  this  same  .short-sighted  pattern. 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  tha'., 
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the  budget  message  spoke  of  "a  substan- 
tial program  increase  for  medical  re- 
search and  training."  But  what  did  the 
budget  actually  provide?  It  provided 
for  an  appropriation  which  was  $20  mil- 
lion less  than  the  Congress  appropriated 
for  1961.  The  budget  cutters  created 
the  illusion  of  an  increase  by  putting 
their  sharp  pencils  to  work  on  the  1961 
appropriation.  To  get  a  favorable  com- 
parison they  cut  out  of  the  1961  figure 
a  lot  of  so-called  nonrecurring  items  and 
so  came  up  with  an  apparent  increase. 
I  They  even  deleted  one  program — 
'grants  for  construction  of  cancer  re- 
search facilities — started  last  year  on  a 
trial  basis,  that  has  now  proved  its  worth 
and  must  be  continued. 
I  In  order  to  have  a  fair  basis  for  judg- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  budget,  the  com- 
mittee asked  the  NIH  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  the 
history  of  its  budget  requests  for  1962. 
I  wish  every  Member  of  this  House  would 
study  the  facts  .submitted — as  every 
member  of  the  committee  has  studied 
them.  The  original  estimates  which  the 
various  Institutes  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  and  which  reflect  the 
sound  professional  judgment  of  the  pro- 
gram SLdminislrators  on  the  actual  needs 
of  their  programs  were,  in  the  aggregate, 
slashed  28  percent  before  they  were  ac- 
ceptable to  the  past  administration  for 
submission  to  Congress. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  original 
figures  prepared  by  the  Institutes  were 
not  wild  estimates  but  realistic  assess- 
ments of  what  would  be  required  to  push 
forward  with  successful  programs,  to 
make  available  support  for  all  first-class 
research  projects  that  pass  muster  un- 
der NIH's  rigid  review  system,  and  to 
meet  training  and  construction  needs. 
Each  Institute  Director  when  pressed 
during  his  testimony  admitted — and 
some  of  them  were  very  reluctant  to  tell 
the  committee  this — that  his  actual  need, 
the  money  he  could  profitably  invest  in 
health  research,  was  greater  than  his 
original  request  to  NIH.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  expert  witnesses  in  whose 
professional  competence  and  personal 
integrity  the  committee  has  the  highest 
confidence.  They  too.  testified  that  the 
NIH  budget,  even  as  revised  by  the  pres- 
ent administration,  fell  far  short  of  our 
national  requirements. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration that  it  recognized  that  the 
oudget  figures  submitted  to  Congress  be- 
fore it  took  office  were  unrealistic.  In 
response  to  a  Presidential  directive,  the 
NIH  submitted  a  revised  estimate  in 
February.  It  was  virtually  the  same  as 
the  one  it  had  originally  submitted. 
This  time  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Department  approved  it  without 
change  but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
arbitrarily  cut  the  figure  by  $58  million. 
The  revised  estimate  is  therefore  9  per- 
cent short  of  NIH's  conservative  request 
and  23  percent  short  of  what  the  Insti- 
tutes originally  asked  for.  I  cannot  tell 
you  exactly  how  much  more  it  falls  short 
of  what  is  actually  needed  if  we  are  as 
serious  as  we  ought  to  be  about  pushing 
these  vital  programs  as  hard  as  they  can 
go. 

Frankly,  I  am  disappointed.  I  had 
hoped — not  for  partisan  reasons  but  be- 


cause I  feel  so  strongly  that  we  have  no 
obligation  more  demanding  of  us  than 
promoting  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people — that  the  new  administration 
would  develop  a  vigorous,  forward-look- 
ing program  to  meet  the  needs  of  medi- 
cal research. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  see  the 
new  administration  take  real  initiative 
in  rct;ard  to  the  NIH  programs.  As  it 
has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  do  so,  it  remains 
the  re.sp>ons'bility  of  the  Congress  to 
champion  progreps  toward  human 
health. 

In  doing  so  we  are  on  solid  ground. 
The  programs  which  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  NIH.  at  the  urtiing  of  the 
Congress,  have  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  they  meet  urgent  and  vital 
needs.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
they  have  earned  the  highest  resp)ect  of 
the  medical  and  other  health  professions 
and  of  the  entire  scientific  community. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  they  enjoy 
widespread  public  support — that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  feel  that  this  is 
one  Government  activity  which  should 
not  be  stinted.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  productive — that  the  coun- 
try is  getting  tangible  returns  on  its  in- 
vestment of  faith  and  funds  in  medical 
research.  And  they  have  demonstrated 
that  the  problems  are  as  varied  and  com- 
plex as  the  need  is  urgent  and  vital — 
that  we  cannot  stand  pat  but  must  ex- 
pand our  efforts  as  fast  as  our  capabil- 
ities and  opF>ortunities  develop. 

A  hold-the-line  budget,  or  one  with 
.so  small  an  increase  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  prop>osed,  simply  will  not 
hold  the  line  on  the  health  frontier.  It 
will  leave  serious  gaps  and  may  deny 
support  to  the  very  projects  which  might 
have  re.sulted  in  the  most  dramatic  new 
advance.  In  medical  research,  as  in  so 
many  areas  of  science,  the  new  break- 
through often  comes  in  the  most  unex- 
pected quarter. 

A  substantial  expansion  of  the  NIH 
support  programs  is  al.so  necessary  if 
we  are  to  provide  research  opportunities 
for  the  physicians  and  scientists  who 
have  been  so  painstakingly  trained  under 
the  fellowship  and  training-grant  pro- 
.srams  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  Congress  has  appropriated 
a  lot  of  money  during  the  past  10  years 
to  enable  the  NIH  to  support  a  wide 
range  of  research  training  programs. 
We  took  long-range  measures  to  remedy 
significant  manpower  shortages  or  to 
broaden  the  capabilities  of  clinicians  and 
medical  scientists.  It  would  indeed  be 
false  economy  and  seriously  delay  the 
attainment  of  our  long-tenn  objectives  if 
these  highly  qualified  investigators  were 
now  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  the  research  for  which  they 
were  trained. 

The  clinical  research  center  program 
must  go  forward.  This  program,  for 
the  support  of  general  therapeutic 
and  metabolic  research  centers,  was 
launched  to  meet  part  of  the  need  for 
facilities  and  is  now  in  its  second  year. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  investigators  in 
a  wide  range  of  medical  specialties  and 
scientific  fields  by  making  available  to 
them  the  specialized-  services  and  re- 
sources for  complejf  studies  of  human 
patients.     Awards  have   been   made   to 


19  of  these  centers  and  a  number  of 
other  very  promising  proposals  are 
under  review.  The  program  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  research 
community.  We  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  it  will  result  In  significant  ad- 
vances toward  the  solution  of  a  wide 
variety  of  disease  problems. 

The  parallel  program.  launched 
this  year,  for  the  support  of  categorical 
clinical  research  centers — that  is.  cen- 
ters devoted  to  a  single  category  of 
diseases — is  also  responding  to  a  widely 
felt  and  urgent  need.  This  is  evident 
from  the  many  well-thought-out  plans 
which  have  been  received  since  this  pro- 
gram was  announced  less  than  a  year 
ago.  The  Cancer  Institute  has  appli- 
cations which  clearly  deserved  support 
worth  five  times  the  amount  available 
for  this  program.  The  Heart  Insti- 
tute had  40  requests  for  center  grants 
under  its  $5  million  appropriation 
The  Institute  of  Mental  Health  had  11 
totaling  over  $4  million  and  only  had 
half  a  million  to  disperse.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, which  also  had  only  half  a 
million  dollars,  had  14  applications  to- 
taling nearly  S3  million.  These  are 
programs  that  must  obviously  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  committee  received  evidence  that 
there  is  a  need  to  develop  the  center 
concept  for  anesthesiology.  This  is  a 
field  that  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
public  health  even  though  its  Importance 
has  not  been  sufficiently  understood 
Competent  sui-gery  is  impcssible  without 
competent  anesthesia.  If  it  is  true  that 
a  Center  will  develop  knowledge  and  save 
lives  in  heart  disease  and  cancer,  it 
would  seem  that  the  concept  of  a  Center 
for  anesthesiology  will  be  most  fruitful 
in  the  development  of  life  saving  skills. 

The  proper  environment  for  intel- 
lectual growth,  imaginative  stimulation, 
and  the  development  of  scientific  and 
clinical  skills,  requires  the  collection  of 
the  be.st  available  minds.  These  people 
must  become  available  in  such  numbers 
that  their  daily  duties  in  a  department 
of  anesthesiology  can  be  performed 
satisfactorily  and  yet  time  be  provided 
for  study,  reading,  discussion,  and  the 
gathering  of  new  knowledge.  Labora- 
tories, technical  assistance,  equipment 
and  office  space  must  be  made  available 
for  proper  functioning.  This  well  bal- 
anced environment  of  education,  train- 
ing of  scientists,  research  w.  -k  of  the 
highest  caliber  and  the  best  possible 
patient  care  constitutes  an  Anesthesi- 
ology Center. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the 
shortage  of  facilities  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons which  led  the  NIH  to  request  no 
substantial  increase  in  funds  for  the 
support  of  research  training.  The  train- 
ing programs  were  greatly  expanded  in 
each  of  the  past  3  years  and  their  rapid 
growth  has  not  only  strained  facilitie.s 
but  has  created  some  administrative  and 
planning  problems  which  the  schools 
must  have  time  to  resolve. 

The  only  increases  contemplated  for 
1962  are  an  additional  $2  million  for  the 
expansion  of  the  graduate  research 
training  program  and  an  increase  of 
$400,000  for  the  training  of  chairside 
assistants  for  dentists.    We  face  a  severe 
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shortage  of  dentists  and  the  use  of  chair - 
side  assistants  will  enable  the  dentist  to 
work  more  efficiently  and  to  handle  more 
patients,  by  relieving  him  of  a  lot  of 
routine,  time-consuming  ta.sks. 

The  total  appropriation  for  training 
included  in  the  bUl  is  nearly  $14  million 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  last 
year  but  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that 
not  cutback  of  the  research-training 
prcKTrams  was  intended  by  the  commit- 
tee or  suggested  by  NIH.  The  decrease 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  nonrecurring 
expenditure  in  1961  of  over  $16  million 
to  get  all  these  training  programs  on  a 
forward-financing  basis.  The  payment 
dates  of  these  grants  have  now  been 
adjusted  so  that  all  schools  will  know 
well  before  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  exactly  how  much  training  money 
they  will  have  available. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  all  the  needs  for  new  research -train- 
ing programs  have  been  met.  On  the 
contrary,  the  committee  is  convinced 
that  further  opportunities  for  building 
up  our  supply  of  comr>etent  research 
manpower  exist  and  should  be  vigorously 
pursued.  However,  we  have  accepted  the 
judgement  of  the  Director  of  NIH  that  a 
year  for  a.ssimilating  the  recent  increases 
is  desirable  and  that  the  direction  of 
effort  in  the  training  area  needs  reex- 
amination. The  committee  has  there- 
fore directed  the  NIH  to  prepare,  for 
next  year's  hearings,  a  balance  sheet 
showing  the  estimated  needs  for  research 
manpower  5  and  10  years  from  now  so 
that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  assess 
what  further  expansion  of  the  training 
programs,  if  any.  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  many 
successes  of  the  past  or  to  describe  the 
many  promising  investigations  that  are 
underway.  The  highlights  are  laid  out 
in  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  which 
every  Member  of  this  House  should  take 
time  to  review. 

The  record  is  impressive.  There  has 
been  progress  all  along  the  line.  We  are 
moving  rapidly  ahead  in  petting  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  functioning  of 
the  human  body.  Knowledge  of  the 
specific  causes  of  diseases — always  the 
first  step  toward  a  cure — is  increasing 
every  day.  There  has  been  a  s^jbstantial 
advance  in  ability  to  diaenose  diseases, 
in  the  development  of  cures  or  more  ef- 
fective treatments,  and.  for  some  dis- 
eases, in  the  development  of  preventive 
methods.  The  clinicians  and  scientists 
supported  by  the  NIH  programs  have 
created,  tested,  and  perfected  new  drugs, 
new  surgical  procedures,  and  new  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  techniques. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  layman  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  all  that  has  been  done 
during  the  past  year  but  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  examples  of  the  sort 
of  things  that  were  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee during  our  hearings. 

Scientists  in  the  Cancer  Institute  have 
for  the  first  time  achieved  a  5-year  sur- 
vival for  a  number  of  patients  with  a 
rare  but  deadly  cancer  by  treating  them 
wholly  with  drugs.  There  has  been 
■marked  improvement  in  the  survival 
rate  of  women  with  breast  cancer 
through  the  use  of  a  combination  of  sur- 
gery and  drug  treatment.    Research  into 


the  relationship  between  vii-uses  and 
cancer — a  very  hopeful  area  of  re- 
search— ^has  been  greatly  accelerated 
both  in  the  Institute  itself  and  through 
research  grants. 

We  were  told  of  an  important  discovery 
concerning  the  cause  of  the  type  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries  that  usually 
leads  to  heart  attacks  and  is  one  of  our 
greatest  killers.  We  were  told  of  re- 
markable achievements  in  heart  surgery, 
including  the  invention  of  an  electronic 
device  which,  in  certain  types  of  heart 
failure  can  keep  the  heart  beating  until 
it  is  able  to  resume  its  own  regular 
rhythm,  and  of  the  development  of  a 
method  for  massaging  the  heart  to  re- 
store the  flow  of  blood  without  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  the  chest. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  study 
of  cystic  fibrosis  and  virus  infections, 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis and  diabetes,  and  strokes,  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  mental  disorders, 
and  in  dozens  of  other  disease  areas  and 
basic  biological  problems  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe. 

The.se  advances  are  due  as  much  to 
the  hiiih  competence  of  NIH  scientists 
m  Bethesda  as  to  the  excellent  work 
done  by  NIH  grantees  throughout  the 
countiy.  It  is.  therefore,  particularly 
disturbing  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Insti- 
tute now  faces  a  critical  personnel 
problem. 

The  NIH.  through  its  grant  programs, 
has  progressively  strengthened  the  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  and  en- 
abled them  to  embark  on  stimulating 
research  programs.  This  was  the  aim 
of  the  Congress  in  appropriating"  funds 
for  these  grant  programs  and  tht  House 
will,  I  am  sure,  take  much  satisfaction 
in  their  success.  But  one  result  of 
having  strong  research  institutions 
throughout  the  coimtry  has  been  to 
heighten  the  competition  for  first-class 
men. 

In  this  comf>etition,  the  NIH,  with  only 
a  few  positions  above  the  GS-15  level 
and  a  salary  ceiling  of  $19,000,  is  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

During  the  past  year  NIH  has  lost 
a  number  of  outstanding  men  with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  an  unfortu- 
nate disruption  of  some  of  its  research 
programs.  In  his  testimony,  the  Direc- 
tor cited,  as  an  example,  one  Institute 
in  which  an  important  program  has 
been  built  around  four  really  topflight 
scientists.  All  four  were  offered  dis- 
tinguished pHJsitions  in  some  of  our  best 
universities  at  salaries  the  lowest  of 
which  was  $25,000  and  these  positions 
offered  opportunities  for  part-time  prac- 
tice or  consultation,  which  the  govern- 
ment does  not  permit.  Three  of  these 
men  accepted.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that 
their  annual  income  will  be  $30,000  or 
better. 

I  might  add  that  it  speaks  well  for 
the  spirit  which  prevails  at  NIH  that 
the  fourth  man  passed  up  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  his  income  by  more 
than  50  percent  and  chose  to  stay  in 
Bethesda. 

Salary  is  not  the  only  factor  which 
governs  the  scientist  job  preference  but 
it  often  determines  the  choice  of  men 
with  families  to  support  and  childi-en 
to  send  to  college.    It  is  clear  to  me  that 


NIH  must  be  given  some  flexibility  in 
its  salary  structure  so  that  it  will  re- 
tain its  ability  to  attract  and  to  hold 
men  of  superior  talent. 

The  committee  has  therefore  urged 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Secretary 
to  give  prompt  consideration  to  this 
problem  and  to  make  suitable  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees. 

The  impressive  catalog  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  NIH  scientists,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral thousand  outside  investigators 
whose  work  NIH  supports,  has  focused 
the  committee's  attention  on  a  highly 
important  aspect  of  research  to  which 
too  little  attention  is  given.  This  is  the 
communication  of  research  results  to 
medical  practitioners. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  medical  re- 
search is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
medical  and  related  health  professions 
to  give  the  American  people  more  effec- 
tive medical  care.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  public  supports  research  pro- 
prams  so  enthusiastically  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  Congress  has  made 
such  sizable  appropriations  available  for 
them. 

Let  no  one  forget  that  a  research  proj  - 
ect  does  not  end  until  the  applicable 
results  have  been  made  readily  available 
to  medical  practitioners  throughout  the 
country. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  a  simple 
task.  The  mechanisms  available  at 
present — medical  journals  and  other 
publications,  symposia,  medical  conven- 
tions, and  the  other  traditional  means 
of  professional  communication — are  slow 
and  time  consuming.  They  do  not  reach 
many  practitioners  who  are  either  too 
busy  to  avail  themselves  of  these  means 
or  are  in  remote  areas  not  easily  served 
by  some  of  them. 

But  NIH  has  taken  too  little  initiative 
in  tackling  the  communication  problem 
and  in  applying  tlie  great  progress  which 
hiis  been  made  in  communication  tech- 
niques to  the  areas  of  its  special  inter- 
ests and  responsibilities.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  possibilities  of 
radically  new  approaches  to  the  commu- 
nication problem  need  to  be  thoroughly 
and  systematically  explored. 

No  funds  have  been  specificallj^  ear- 
marked for  this  purpose  in  the  1962  ap- 
propriation but  the  committee  has  made 
it  clear  to  NIH  that  it  expects  it  to  pre- 
sent, at  next  years  hearings,  a  well- 
considered  plan  which  will  set  out  the 
rcsp>onsibilities  of  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
outline  a  vigorous  developmental  pro- 
gram in  medical  communication. 

Another  area  which  migl.t  profitably 
receive  more  attention — as  NIH  itself 
has  recognized — is  the,  application  of 
physical  science  and  engineering  tech- 
niques to  medical  research  problems. 
The  possibilities  range  from  the  devel- 
opment of  simple  prosthetic  devices  to 
new  surgical  tools  and  elaborate  auto- 
mated laboratory  instruments.  We  had 
some  interesting  testimony  on  this  dur- 
ing the  hearings  from  a  couple  of  wit- 
nesses who  showed  the  c<jmmittee  an 
ingenious  mechanism  for  stapling  to- 
gether tiny  blood  vessels  which  cannot 
be  sewn  by  hand  and  told  us  about  a 
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small  electronic  device  which  a  heart 
patient  might  wear  to  warn  him  of  over- 
exertion. 

During  the  course  of  the  testimony  by 
loutstanding  leaders  in  the  fields  of  re- 
search, health  services,  and  medicine, 
several  witnesses  emphasized  the  prob- 
llem  presented  by  the  rapidly  rising  cost 
'of  present-day  hospital  care.  Research 
has  made  possible  rapid  and  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  the  nature  and  character 
of  hospital  and  medical  practice  but  a 
major  barrier  to  the  widespread  applica- 
tion of  new  techniques  and  research  find- 
ings is  the  economic  factor.  It  has 
therefore  become  urgently  necessary  to 
determine  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical means  of  providing  these  new 
approaches  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  in  the  hospital  setting. 
I  Witnesses  emphasized  that  these  ap- 
proaches could  best  be  developed  by 
carrying  out  research  in  the  design  and 
constiniction  of  hospitals  and  treatment 
facilities  to  determine  how  patients, 
especially  those  requiring  intensive 
treatment  and  24-hour  nursing  services 
could  best  be  handled  to  make  the  most 
use  of  research  findings,  and  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  costs  in- 
volved in  treatment.  The  committee 
was  much  impressed  by  this  testimony. 

The  committee  has  therefore  included 
in  the  bill  a  new  appropriation  of  $10 
million  for  grants  for  hospital  research 
facilities.  These  funds  would  be  used 
for  making  grants,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 433<a'  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  These  grants  would  be  made  on  a 
matching  basis  which  would  permit  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  these  facilities. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  di.scuss  each 
of  the  many  NIH  activities  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

I  have,  for  example,  said  nothing  about 
the  new  institutional  grants  which  were 
authorized  by  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session.  Five  percent  of  the 
research  project  funds  in  this  year's  ap- 
propriation will  be  used  to  make  the.se 
formula  grants  to  medical,  dental,  os- 
teopathic, and  public  health  schools,  and 
certain  other  institutions,  for  the  gen- 
eral support  of  their  research  and  re- 
search-training activities. 
j  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  new- 
program,  which  the  Congress  also  ap- 
proved last  year,  for  making  research 
career  awards  to  selected  investigators 
who  want  to  devote  their  professional 
life  to  medical  research. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  important 
steps  in  the  development  of  even  closer 
cooperative  relations  between  the  NIH 
and  the  institutions  in  which  the  bulk 
of  non-Federal  medical  research  is  con- 
ducted. Both  are  described  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  this  bill. 

The  major  items  which  the  Bui-eau 
of  the  Budget  so  recklessly  cut  from  the 
budget  request  and  which  the  commit- 
tee has  restored  are  $17,300,000  for  the 
support  of  new  research  projects:  $9,- 
500.000  for  the  institutional  research 
grant  program;  $14  million  for  the  in- 
creased support  of  general  therapeutic 
and  metabolic  research  centers;  $7,500,- 
000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  categor- 
ical  clinical   research    center   program; 


and  $5  million  for  a  new  program  for 
special  research  resources  centers. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  agree 
that  these  are  important  and  necessary 
elements  in  the  further  growth  of  med- 
ical research  which  should  not  be  im- 
peded by  the  lack  of  essential  funds. 

These  appropriations  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  total  $686  million, 
including  $30  million  for  the  .sixth  and 
final  year  of  the  program  under  the  pres- 
ent Health  Research  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act.  This  is  a  small  sum  in  rela- 
tion to  the  many  vital  needs  which  it 
serves.  It  is.  my  colleagues,  th''  mini- 
mum investment  we  dare  make  to  pro- 
mote so  fundamental  an  a.spoct  of  the 
general  welfare  as  the  people's  health. 

For  grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
construction,  we  allowed  the  full  $50 
million  which  is  authorized  by  law. 

For  foreign  quarantine  activities,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  foreign  travel  into 
this  country,  especially  at  airports,  we 
allowed  an  increase  of  $200,000. 

In  our  hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  make  them  first-class 
hospitals,  we  have  raised  that  figure 
by  $500,000. 

Four  years  ago  the  Surgeon  General 
had  special  surveys  made  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  to  determine 
their  staffing  needs.  E^ven  in  view  of  the 
considerable  needs  that  were  demon- 
strated by  these  surveys,  only  modest 
increases  were  provided  in  fi.scal  years 
1959,  I960,  and  1961  as  the  first  three 
steps  in  a  4-year  program  to  get  the 
ho.spitals  to  an  adequate  staffing  level. 
The  1962  budget  provided  for  an  increase 
of  only  27  additional  man-years  of  em- 
ployment. In  recognition  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  budget  request  the  justifica- 
tions stated  the  estimate  provides  for 
additional  staff  in  the  hospitals  to  the 
level  approaching  that  previou.sly  identi- 
fied as  needed.  Everyone  who  has  made 
any  serious  study  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  has  concluded  that 
there  are  two  definite  needs  that  are  not 
yet  filled  One  is  for  additional  operat- 
ing staff  and  the  other  is  for  a  good  re- 
search program  which  will  help  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  good  personnel  as 
well  as  contributing  to  our  conquest  of 
disease.  The  committee  will  expect  that 
the  increase  of  $1  million  be  allocated  to 
these  two  purposes,  giving  first  priority 
to  operating  personnel,  thus  assuring 
better  care  for  patients. 

In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  this  is  where  the  largest  increases 
are,  we  have  raised  the  President's  budg- 
et by  $58  million.  This  is  a  compromise 
figure.  There  were  several  figures  the 
committee  had  to  consider.  The  orig- 
inal estimates  of  the  Institute  directors, 
the  original  budget  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary, the  revised  President's  budget,  the 
public  witnesses  requests,  and  so  forth. 
The  amount  of  $641  million  included  in 
the  bill  is  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's final  official  request  which  was 
cut  $58  million  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

We  have  $5  million  for  grant  for  con- 
•struction  of  cancer  research  facilities  on 
a  nonmatching  basis  becau.se  we  find 
time  and  time  again  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  cancer  research  is  lack  of  facili- 
ties. 


Then  we  have  $10  million  for  research 
In  the  construction  of  hospital  facilities. 
We  are  convinced  it  will  cut  the  cost  of 
care  in  hospitals,  which  is  going  up  and 
up  and  up.  About  65  percent  of  our  bills 
in  a  hospital  represent  personnel  costs, 
and  hospital  costs  have  gone  up  300  per- 
cent in  the  last  20  years. 

A  6-year  study  was  carried  on  In  Roch- 
ester, Minn.  It  was  a  controlled  study 
of  the  circular  hospital  unit  It  was 
developed  that  with  this  kind  of  new 
design,  they  could  reduce  the  cost  from 
$54  per  day  to  $14  They  claim  60  per- 
cent of  all  hospital  patients  in  any  given 
area  in  the  country  require  general  hos- 
pital care.  About  20  percent  do  not  re- 
quire as  much  hospital  care,  and  there 
is  20  r>cicent  of  the  population  in  the 
hospital  that  demands  that  kind  of  in- 
tensive care  which  is  the  most  expensive, 
that  is,  where  you  have  a  nurse  around 
the  clock — 3  nurses  which  cost  $50  per 
day.  In  some  of  our  Eastern  States  it 
will  go  as  high  as  $60  and  $70  a  day 
They  found  by  building  this  circular 
hospital  and  having  the  nurses  in  the 
center  where  the  nurse  can  see  every 
patient  and  the  patient  can  see  the 
nurse,  that  they  can  bring  about  this 
economy  and  also  that  in  one  8-hour 
shift  a  nurse  will  walk  more  than  a  mile 
less  than  .she  would  in  the  old  rec- 
tangular designed  hospitals  that  have 
been  built  heretofore.  They  gave  us 
other  facts  and  figures  which  are  in  the 
hearings,  but  the  main  thing  is  that 
through  a  controlled  study  like  this,  they 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
nursing  care  for  those  people  who  need 
this  most  intensive  care  from  $54  to  $14 
per  day.  or  $40  a  day. 

Grants  for  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities  was  allowed  $30  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  authorization.  That 
runs  out  this  year,  but  legislation  has 
been  introduced  to  increase  this  to  $50 
million.  We  gave  them  just  what  they 
asked  for. 

Scientific  activities  overseas;  We  re- 
duced the  request  by  S2. 084. 000.  but 
allowed  $4,293,000  more  than  they  have 
this  year. 

National  health  statistics;  We  gave 
what  they  asked  for. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  is 
the  best  library  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
We  gave  just  what  they  asked  for. 

For  St.  Elizabeths  Ho.spital,  we  have 
increased  this  appropriation  by  $166,000 
to  fully  man  the  new  buildings  that  have 
been  built  out  there  and  provided  150 
more  positions  for  St.  Elizabeths  than 
called  for  in  the  budget. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  We  increased  the  limi- 
tation on  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance."  by 
$320,000  to  buy  some  land  adjacent  to 
their  site  in  Baltimore.  It  undoubtedly 
will  be  needed  in  the  near  future  to 
enable  them  to  build  larger  quarters. 
We  were  told  that  if  we  did  not  buy  the 
land  now  it  would  surely  cost  much  more 
later  on. 

For  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance, we  gave  them  the  request  of 
$2,285  million.  This  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle item  in  the  bill,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  for  the 
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law  provides  that  if  the  States  put  up 
their  money,  under  the  law,  the  Federal 
Government  is  bound  to  match  it.  In 
the  present  bill  it  is  $2,285  million. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it 
unless  we  change  the  law. 

We  reduced  the  request  for  salaries 
and  exp>enses,  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance $79,000. 

CHII.DBEN'8    BUREAU 

For  salaries  and  experises.  Children's 
Bureau,  we  approved  the  request. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  every  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  every  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
that  it  is  wrong  to  relegate  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  a  third  level  position.  The 
committee  strongly  feels  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  activities  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  are  of  suflBcient  im- 
portance to  warrant  placing  it  on  a  level 
directly  below  the  Secretary  rather  than 
being  just  another  office  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  Secretary 
has  always  had  the  authority  to  make 
such  an  organizational  change  and  give 
the  Children's  Bureau  the  recognition 
that  it  deserves 

The  committee  also  feels  that  the 
Children's  Bureau  should  be  given  more 
responsibilities  for  research  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  The  research  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
been  primarily  in  the  disease  areas  and 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  There  has  been  some 
tendency,  however,  during  the  past  few 
years  to  do  mort  work  in  the  behavioral 
research  area  especially  in  connection 
with  children.  This,  it  seems  to  the 
committee,  should  more  properly  be  the 
role  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  When 
this  was  discussed  during  the  hearings, 
considerable  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
to  make  research  grants  in  this  area. 
While  much  important  research  could  be 
done  directly,  a  well  rounded  research 
program  should  include  extramural  ac- 
tivities. The  committee  is  especially 
anxious  that  the  Children's  Bureau  be 
given  a  more  important  role  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
committee  itself  is  as  much  at  fault  as 
anyone  for  the  current  situation,  for  the 
committee  encouraged  the  Mental  Health 
Institute  in  this  field  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  lay  a  foundation,  and  en- 
couraged the  Department  to  take  the 
steps  necessary,  for  such  a  program  in 
the  Children's  Bureau.  However,  it 
will  be  expected  that  the  Department 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  matter 
during  the  next  year  and  if  necessary 
seek  legislation  to  make  a  well-rounded 
progrsun  possible;  and  be  prepared  to 
present  such  a  well-rounded  program  to 
the  committee  next  year. 

We  Increased  grants  to  States  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare  by  $2,350,000. 

The  net  increase  over  the  amount  re- 
quested represents  an  increase  of  $1  mil- 
lion each  for  the  three  original  cate- 
gories and  a  reduction  of  $650,000  in  the 
amount  requested  for  the  new  activity 
"Research  or  demonstration  projects  in 
child  welfare. "    There  was  $1  million  re- 


quested for  the  later  program  of  which 
$350,000  was  estimated  to  be  necessary 
for  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1962,  and 
$650,000  was  for  obligations  to  be  in- 
curred in  1963  and  succeeding  years. 
The  committee  does  not  feel  that  it  is 
wise  to  deviate  from  the  standard  pro- 
cedure of  providing  funds  for  such  ac- 
tivities on  an  annual  basis,  thus  assur- 
ing a  review  at  least  once  each  year. 

The  authorization  for  each  of  the  three 
original  categories  is  $25  million.  For 
"Maternal  and  child  health  services"  the 
bill  provides  S23  million  compared  with 
$18,167,000  available  for  1961.  The  bill 
includes  $25  million  for  'Crippled  chil- 
dren's services"  compared  with  S20  mil- 
lion available  for  fiscal  year  1961.  The 
bill  includes  $18,750,000  for  "Child  wel- 
fare services"  compared  with  $13,666.- 
000  available  for  1961.  Over  the  last 
several  years  these  appropriations  have 
not  even  kept  up  with  the  increase  in 
child  population  and  the  increase  in 
costs,  let  alone  provide  for  any  improve- 
ment in  these  services.  In  one  category 
the  figures  show  that  in  the  decade  from 
1950  to  1960  these  appropriatioris  actual- 
ly decreased  $6  per  year  per  1,000  chil- 
dren. In  view  of  these  facts  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  increase  is  rather 
modest. 

In  the  past  far  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  plight  of  unwed  moth- 
ers in  the  teenage  group  and  the:r  chil- 
dren. Despite  the  efforts  of  welfare 
agencies  and  law  enforcement  ofiBcials, 
there  continues  to  t)e  a  thriving  black 
market  in  babies.  This  is  made  possible 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  lack  of  decent 
programs  for  young  unwed  mothers  and 
their  children.  The  committee  will  ex- 
F>ect  that  the  Children's  Bureau  use  a 
portion  of  the  increased  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1962  to  get  effective  programs  start- 
ed to  better  deal  with  the  problem,  and 
to  rehabilitate  these  mothers  so  that  they 
may  become  a  part  of  decent  society 
rather  than  going  on  to  further  degrada- 
tion as  now  so  often  happens. 

For  cooperative  research  in  social  se- 
curity we  have  given  them  $350,000  more 
than  they  had  in  1961,  but  $800,000  less 
than  the  request.  The  reduction  made 
by  the  committee  represents  funds  that 
were  requested  for  obligation  beyond  fis- 
cal year  1962.  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  committee  does  not  feel  that 
it  is  wise  to  deviate  from  the  standard 
procedure  of  appropriating  funds  for 
such  programs  on  an  annual  basis. 

Then  there  are  several  items  for  which 
we  allowed  the  budget  request  without 
change:  Salaries  and  exi>enses,  OfiQce 
of  the  Commissioner:  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  BUnd ;  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, the  only  college  in  the  world  for 
deaf  people ;  and  Howard  University. 

PROGRAM  IN  AGING 

We  have  included  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

During  the  hearings  I  expressed  deep 
concern,  disappointment,  and  dis^satisf ac- 
tion with  the  Department's  activities  in 
aging.  There  is  no  clearly  defined  pro- 
gram and  little  evidence  of  leadership 
directed  toward  positive  action  follow- 
ing the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing. 


The  report  of  the  Conference,  "The 
Nation  and  Its  Older  People,"  trans- 
mitted to  the  President.  April  10.  1961, 
is  not  the  blueprint  for  action  the  coun- 
try was  promised  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  Conference  and  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  that  were  held 
throughout  the  Nation  in  preparation 
for  it. 

The  report  at  best  Is  little  more  than 
a  directory  of  participants,  a  collection 
of  general  policy  statements,  and  a  wide 
assortment  of  recommendations  that 
have  little  significance  without  some  in- 
dication of  the  plans  that  will  convert 
them  into  action. 

Unless  a  more  useful  document  is  pre- 
pared for  the  American  public  with  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  HEW  to  fol- 
low through,  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  will  have  been  not  only 
one  of  the  most  expensive,  but  the  least 
productive  of  the  national  conferences, 
and  could  become  one  of  the  crudest 
hoaxes  ever  perpetrated  against  the  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens.  Immediate  action 
must  be  taken  to  develop  a  program  that 
will  achieve  the  aims  and  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  bill  which  established  the 
conference. 

The  OfiBce  of  Field  Administration 
asked  for  18  new  positions,  for  an  analyst 
and  a  secretary  in  each  regional  office. 
We  denied  that  request.  The  total  re- 
duction was  S  138.000. 

In  related  agencies,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  shows  a  cut  of  $667,000. 
We  explain  this  in  the  report. 

That  is,  I  think,  the  main  changes  we 
made  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  On  page  9  of 
the  reF>ort.  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
you  indicate  a  decrease  of  a  million  dol- 
lars from  the  amount  requested  for  na- 
tional defense  fellowships. 

Did  the  gentleman  explain  why  there 
was  that  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  more  controversial  sections  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Education.  It  has  received 
some  bad  publicity  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain of  the  fellowships  that  were  granted 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  folk- 
lore and  other  things  like  that.  As  a 
result,  this  million  dollars  was  cut.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  there  were 
some  who  wanted  to  cut  a  lot  more. 

Mr.  BALDWIN,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  On  the  same  page  9 
of  the  committee  rer>ort.  the  committee 
has  reported  on  funds  for  Public  Law  874. 
The  funds  appropriated  are  simply  for 
the  permanent  section  of  the  law  which 
applies  100  percent  to  the  children  who 
live  on  Federal  property  and  their  par- 
ents Live  on  Federal  property.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Education  is  working  on  a  bill 
which  will  extend  the  section  B  authori- 
zation for  children  who  live  on  private 
property  although  their  parents  work  on 
Federal  installations.  If  that  bill  is 
passed,   does  the  gentleman   expect   to 
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take  the  initiative  to  bring  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  in  during  this 
session  to  provide  the  funds  required? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  would  expect  the 
administration  to  send  up  a  request  for 
a  supplemental  bill,  and  I  hope  we  will 
give  them  every  dime  they  are  entitled 
to  under  the  law.  That  has  been  my 
position  since  1950. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  appreciate  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Riiode  Island  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  field  for  Public  Law 
874.  The  reason  I  raised  the  point  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  school  dis- 
tricts ai'e  having  great  difficulty  and  will 
have  more  difficulty  unless  those  funds 
are  appropriated  in  the  current  session. 
I  Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  can  assure  the 
'gentleman  from  California  that  when 
this  legislation  is  extended  we  will  try 
to  do  eveiTthing  we  can  to  get  the  ap- 
propriation to  meet  the  law  as  extended. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  he  gave  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  special  assist- 
ant as  requested  by  the  Department  and 
as  described  in  the  hearings? 
I  Mr.  FOGARTY.  A  special  assistant, 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  special  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     That  Is  right. 
I     Mr.  GROSS.     You  gave  them  an  as- 
sistanf 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Yes. 
I     Mr.  GROSS.     That  was  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    maintaining   proper    relations 
with  other  Depyartments? 
I     Mr.  FOGARTY.     No. 
'     Mr.  GROSS.     You  did  not  give  them 
this  assistant? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No,  not  for  liaison 
work  with  other  Departments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  department 
that  has  to  have  a  special  assistant  to 
maintain  proper  relations  with  other 
departments. 

I  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  you  increased 
the  number  of  labor  attaches  in  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  All  this  does  is 
to  provide  more  funds  for  the  people 
here  in  Washington.  These  people  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  I  might  say 
have  been  doing  a  good  job.  They  asked 
for  a  $132,000  increase.  We  allowed 
them  an  increase  of  $66,000,  half  of  what 
they  requested.  The  labor  attaches  are 
appointed  through  the  Secretary  of 
State.  These  people  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  also  back  up  the  delegates  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 
That  meeting  is  going  to  be  held  next 
month  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  did  get  some 
more  money  for  the  reason  stated  in 
the  hearings,  because  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  acquired  heavy  new  responsi- 


bilities m  respect  to  the  development  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Since  when  did  the  Department  of 
Labor  stai't  becoming  a  vital  factor  in 
foreign  policy? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know  how 
vital  it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  having  heavy  new 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thought  the  witness 
gave  a  very  good  account  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  I  thought 
what  he  said  made  sense;  that  in  some 
foreign  countries  many  of  the  leaders  in 
government  came  up  from  the  ranks  of 
labor,  and  it  is  good  to  have  people  who 
know  the  problems  of  labor  in  these 
countries,  like  Africa,  for  example. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  we  have  labor 
attaches  in  Cuba,  and  if  we  did,  what 
happened  to  that  situation? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  do  not  have  a 
labor  attache  in  every  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  I  understand  from 
the  hearings  that  these  labor  attaches 
are  trained  some  place:  they  are  given 
training  some  place.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  where  that  school  may  be 
and  who  operates  the  training  school? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  Department  of 
Stat«,  I  assume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Department  of 
State? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Yes.  The  labor 
attaches  are  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  They  are  not  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  here  for  labor  attaches; 
not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  money  in  this  bill 
for  labor  attaches? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  This  section  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
headed  by  Mr.  Lodge  for  the  past  2  or 
3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  Lodge  the  man  who 
has  had  such  wonderful  training  through 
his  father  in  operating  the  giveaway 
program? 

Mr.   FOGARTY.     Yes;   he  still  is. 

Mr.   GROSS.     He  still  is  what? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  He  is  still  head  of 
this  program  for  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that.  If  you  can  dig  up  any  more 
internationahsts  to  r;m  thLs  show,  they 
will  be  dug  up. 

Mr.  FOGAR'ry.  I  think  he  has  done 
a  veiT  good  job.  He  is  a  very  energetic 
youn?  man,  and  I  think  he  is  putting 
some  sense  into  this  program.  He  Is  do- 
ing a  good  job. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  in  many  countries  which  have 
strong  labor  movements  and  sometimes 
labor  governments,  most  of  the  impor- 
tant and  effective  work  that  has  been 
done  in  combating  communism  has  been 
done  by  men  coming  out  of  our  own 
labor  movement.  They  understand  the 
kind  of  fight  that  has  to  be  made  be- 


cause they  went  through  the  battle  of 
resisting  Communist  infiltration  of  some 
unions  in  this  country.  They  have  ex- 
erted a  constructive  smd  helpful  in- 
fluence in  keeping  several  other  coun- 
tries in  the  free  world  instead  of  having 
their  will  as  free  nations  gradually 
eroded  with  inevitable  movement  toward 
or  into  the  other  camp.  These  labor 
leaders  ought  to  be  commended  for  the 
beneficial  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wonder 
if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTairs 
called  Mr.  Goldberg  up  to  tell  them  how 
to  handle  these  foreign  aid  bills  and  so 
on  and  so  forth. 

Mr  FOGARTTT.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er they  did  no  not,  but  it  might  have 
t>een  a  good  idea,  because  he  is  a  very 
able  man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Prom  what  he  said  it 
would  be  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Goldberg  Is  go- 
ing to  be  one  of  our  great  Secretaries  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Speak- 
ing about  Mr.  Goldberg,  he  Just  testified 
here  last  week  that  all  the  jobe  even  in 
the  defense  plants  should  belong  to 
union  men.  And,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  talks  about  the  State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service, 
knowing  what  we  do  know.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  has  forgotten  about  Wal- 
ter Reuther's  training  in  Ru.ssla,  to- 
gether with  his  brother,  when  they  were 
working  in  the  factories. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  got  his  training  but  wherever  he  got 
it.  it  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  one  any  more  willing 
or  who  has  done  more  to  fight  com- 
munism in  this  country  than  Walter 
Reuther. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  nilnol.s. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  second 
paragraph  on  page  41  of  the  report: 

The  blU  Includes  $95,CX)0,  the  amount  of 
the  request,  as  the  final  amount  necessary 
to  liquidate  contract  authority  previously 
granted  for  the  construction  of  the  audl- 
toiium-flne  arts  building. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
me  the  progress  of  the  program  for  the 
auditorium-fine  arts  building,  for  How- 
ard University — and  just  what  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  contract  authority  por- 
tends for  the  future.  The  gentleman 
knows  of  my  long  Interest  in  Howard 
University. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  chided  them  a 
little  bit  on  their  presentation  because 
in  all  of  their  building  programs  they 
have  been  a  year  or  two  behind.  But 
we  have  given  them  enough  to  complete 
the  building. 

Mrs.  CHURCH  Then  there  is  noth- 
ing portentous  about  the  term  liquida- 
tion of  contract;  nothing  to  indicate  that 
completion  of  the  building  will  be  inter- 
fered with? 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.  Oh.  no.  We  are  just 
finishing  the  financing. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  There  is  no  intent 
to  phase  out  any  part  of  the  programs? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  We  gave  them 
everything  they  a^ked  for. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  think  they  deserve 
It.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  good  Job  at 
Howard  University  That  is  becoming  a 
really  great  school,  and  this  Congress 
and  past  Congresses  have  help>ed  tre- 
mendously in  this  regard. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  In  the  report 
on  page  22  I  notice  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  5  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  research  grants  be  al- 
lowed in  fiscal  year  1962  for  institutional 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  increase  this  gradually  up 
to  the  15  percent  that  was  originally 
authorized? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  would  be  based 
on  the  testimony  next  year.  When  the 
act  passed  Congre.ss  a  year  ago  the  plan 
of  administration  called  for  5  percent 
for  the  first  year,  10  percent  the  second 
year,  and  then  it  will  go  up  to  15  percent. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  It  will  be  the 
intention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  that  the  authoriza- 
tion be  raised  to  the  15  percent  figure? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Unless  something 
hapr>ens  to  indicate  this  program  is  not 
an  efficient  way  to  carry  out  the  research 
program. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
outstanding  work  m  this  field  of  med- 
ical research. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FOGARTY.     I  yield 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
FocARTY]  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee for  their  work  not  only  this  year 
but  down  through  the  years,  which  I 
think  has  been  very  thorough.  The 
bills  that  have  been  brought  to  this  fioor 
have  refiected  painstaking  inquiry  and 
a  thoroughgoing  dedication  to  construc- 
tive accomplishments  in  the  field  in 
which  they  are  working.  I  think  they 
have  done  a  magnificent  job. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  friend  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Wright]  In  expressing  p>ersonal 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  and  his  subcommittee  of 
the  fine  bill  which  they  have  reported 
and  of  their  very  informative  report. 

I  hope  when  we  go  back  into  the  House 
some  of  the  sections  of  this  report,  par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  cancer  and 
with  infant  mortality  may  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  these  proceedings  be- 
cause I  think  the  gentleman  is  bringing 


to  the  attention  of  the  House  some  very 
significant  and  basic  information.  The 
information  on  the  subject  of  air  pol- 
lution control,  indicating  the  probability 
that  many  deaths  are  occurring  across 
the  country  because  of  polluted  air,  is 
vital  information.  There  is  vital  in- 
formation in  the  report  on  the  isubject 
of  infant  mortality.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  tell  us  how  the  Public 
Health  Service  accounted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  fact  that  we  are  witness- 
ing an  increase  in  infant  mortality  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  They  did  not  give 
us  a  very  good  explanation.  In  the  re- 
port we  encourage  the  Public  Health 
Ser\ice  and  the  Children's  Buieau  to 
make  a  complete  study  on  the  rise  in 
infant  mortality.  It  was  brought  out  in 
the  hearings,  however,  that  the  States 
have  some  responsibility  in  this,  also. 
There  is  a  great  range  in  the  figures. 
The  low  is  20  per  1.000  and  it  goes  up 
to  43  per  1,000  live  births  in  the  highest 
State.  Some  States  are  not  doing  a  very 
good  job  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  many  of  us  will  be  awaiting 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  report 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  on  this 
analysis  that  I  am  glad  to  see  the  com- 
mittee is  having  made;  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
fii-st  may  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  what  I  think  is  a  very  fine  report  and 
a  very  fine  bill. 

Regarding  the  Department  of  Labor 
appropriations  as  set  out  in  Report  No. 
392,  page  5,  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  note  that  the  committ<?e  has 
provided  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
suggested  appropriation  for  the  Bureau 
or  Labor  Standards.  As  the  M(!mbers 
know,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  begin  hearings  Wednesday, 
May  24,  on  amendments  to  the  V/elfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  which 
is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards. 

I  think  the  Members,  therefore,  would 
be  interested  in  comments  contained  on 
page  5  of  the  report  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  amendments  to  the  act.  The 
repKjrt  states: 

Activities  required  of  this  Bureau  by  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
cost  approximately  1500.000  per  year.  Sec- 
retary Mitchell  stated  that  this  act  provides 
only  "a  shameful  illusion"  and  "no  per- 
suasive deterrent  to  those  who  wish  to  ig- 
nore Its  provisions,  or  to  manipulate  or  em- 
bezzle funds."  When  asked  his  opinion  of 
this  statement.  Secretary  Goldberg  said  "I 
join  In  that  statement  100  p>ercent."  The 
committee  does  not  like  to  see  funds  wasted 
and  hopes  that  legislative  action  will  be 
taken  to  correct  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  last 
statement  wherein  the  committee  hopes 
that  legislative  action  will  be  taken  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  in  the  present 
law.  This  becomes  very  meanimrful  in 
view  of  our  hearings  to  begin  next  week 
on  proposed  amendments,  and  I  hope 
all  interested  Members  will  context  the 
committee. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  was  testified  by 
Secretary  Mitchell  a  year  or  two  ago 
that  this  law  did  not  really  accomplish 
anything.  We  asked  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  this  year  if  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  he  said  he  did.  That 
«  why  we  put  it  in  the  report  that  way. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
thing  that  has  bothered  me  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  has  been  the 
method  of  processing  the  total  and 
permanent  disability  claims  under  the 
social  security  law.  It  has  caused  a 
great  many  complaints  to  be  made  to  my 
office  and  many  other  Congressmen  tell 
me  that  they  have  had  similar  difficulty. 
A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  by  the 
congressional  staffs  in  working  on  social 
security  cases.  I  think  this  has  been 
brought  about  partly  because  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  claims  are  processed. 

The  claimant  makes  out  his  claim 
with  the  district  office  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Under  the  law, 
of  course,  he  is  expected  to  make  out  his 
case,  but  unless  a  man  was  given  assist- 
ance it  would  be  impossible  for  many  of 
them  to  make  out  their  claims.  The  dis- 
trict office  does  assist  the  claimant. 
However,  he  does  not  have  the  same  as- 
sistance that  a  veteran  receives  where 
there  is  generally  a  county  ser\'ice  officer, 
a  veterans  contact  man  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  office,  and  a  service  offi- 
cer in  the  various  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, locally,  to  assist  the  claimant. 

After  the  claim  has  been  processed  in 
the  district  office,  it  goes  to  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  office,  which 
decides  whether  the  claim  should  be 
paid.  From  there,  it  goes  to  the  Social 
Security  office  at  Baltimore,  which  again 
reviews  the  case  and  claim.  While  they 
have  no  authority  to  set  aside  a  denial 
of  the  claim  which  they  consider  erro- 
neous, they  send  back  all  claims  which 
they  think  are  wTong  to  the  State  office. 
They  have  only  authority  to  set  aside 
the  allowance  of  a  claim  they  think  is 
erroneoixs.  The  evidence  shows  that  the 
State  office  had  to  reinvestigate  or  call 
for  a  reinvestigation  in  some  55  percent 
of  the  claims,  and  the  Baltimore  office 
sent  back  to  the  States  aporoximately 
15  percent  of  their  claims. 

This  process  of  going  through  the 
State  office  causes  a  delay  of  from  60  to 
90  days,  costing  $19  million,  and  makes 
one  think  that  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business. 

Thus  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  sys- 
tem is  cumbersome,  inefficient,  and 
wasteful  administratively.  We  have  the 
unique  situation  where  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  with  no  mone- 
tary interest,  determine  the  eligibility  of 
claimants  applying  for  benefits  under  a 
Federal  program.  Since  the  Federal 
Grovernment  pays  100  percent  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  agencies,  and  since 
the  State  agencies  have  no  monetary 
stake  in  the  program,  there  is  obviously 
no  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  State 
agencies  to  economize,  or  even  operate 
efficiently,  except  the  personal  pride  of 
the  individuals. 
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'  Some  have  sought  to  defend  this  ad- 
ministrative monstrosity  with  the  argu- 
ment that  it  requires  the  applicants  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  facilities  for 
rehabilitation  and  so  be  rehabilitated. 
The  facts  are  that  through  this  pro- 
gram 1,317.000  persons  were  referred  to 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
through  June  30,  1960.  and  only  6.600 — 
one-half  of  1  percent — were  successfully 
rehabilitated.  It  is  worse  than  a  failure 
from  the  standpoint  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  thus  attempts  to  make 
claims  examiners  out  of  people  trained 
In  rehabilitation.  This  diverts  trained 
persons  from  this  field  that  already  has 
a  shortage  of  such  manpower. 
I  Many  formal  and  informal  studies 
have  been  made  of  this  matter  and  prac- 
tically all  have  found  serious  shortcom- 
ings. On  March  4,  1959.  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  holding 
hearings  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1960,  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  was 
asked: 

What  Is  your  personal  opinion  of  bringing 
the  States  Into  this? 

Mr.  Mitchell  replied: 

My  personal  opinion  U  that  If  thlB  were 
asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  I 
■would  have  recommended  against  it,  and 
quite  strongly,  because  I  thlnfe  It  violated 
Bome  of  the  fundamental  prlncli^^fc|t  Fed- 
eral-State relations  In  that,  for  o^P^ thing. 
It  gave  the  States  an  opportunity  to  write 
blank  checks  against  Federal  funds. 

I  When  asked,  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  this  year.  Mr.  Mitchell  indi- 
cated that  his  opinion  In  the  matter  had 
not  changed. 

On  October  23.  1959.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a  copy 
of  the  report  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office's  study  of  this  program.  The 
siunmary  of  principal  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations included  the  following: 

I  Oxir  review  Indicated  that  the  handling  of 
applications  for  disability  benefits  by  the 
State  agencies  Is  cumbersome  and  results 
in  unnecessary  costs  and  excessive  process- 
ing time.  An  evaluation  of  the  present  re- 
quirements of  law,  that  disability  determina- 
tion must  be  made  by  State  agencies.  Is 
needed. 

I  Last  summer  and  fall,  the  survey  and 
Investigations  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  made  a  detailed  study  of 
this  program  and  came  up  with  similar 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  with 
considerable  detail  to  document  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  pro- 
gram from  many  tx)ints  of  view. 

This  report  brought  out  the  fact  that 
bude;et  controls  were  weak  and  applied 
differently  in  different  States,  that  in 
many  States  records  were  insufficient  to 
allow  for  a  definite  separation  of  funds 
which  were  spent  for  State  programs 
and  funds  which  were  spent  on  Federal 
programs  of  determining  disability,  and 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  uniformity 
in  fee  schedules  for  medical  examina- 
tions. 

I  Just  to  take  the  medical  fee  schedules 
as  one  example,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
of  54  contracting  State  agencies,  39  are 
free  to  revise  the  schedules  used  in  their 


program  without  even  relating  them  to 
other  programs  in  the  States,  Among 
the  various  State  agencies,  some  use  the 
workmen's  compensation  program  fee 
schedule,  others  use  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration fee  schedules,  and  one  uses  Blue 
Shield,  but  most  set  their  own,  which  are 
revised  from  time  to  time,  with  no  uni- 
formity in  the  base  schedule  or  the  re- 
visions as  compared  to  what  other  States 
are  doing.  One  thing  is  common — the 
fees  and  other  costs  are  continuing  to 
go  up.  While  the  cost  per  case  for  fiscal 
year  1960  was  budgeted  at  $32.50.  it 
actually  amounted  to  $36  by  the  time  the 
year  was  over.  The  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1961  were  based  on  a  presumption 
that  the  cost  would  average  $36  per  case 
during  that  fiscal  year:  however,  at  the 
time  of  the  staff's  inquiry  the  unit  cost 
had  already  risen  to  $41  per  case.  In 
1957,  the  cost  per  case  averaged  $17.64. 
In  just  4  years  the  cost  has  gone  up 
over  130  percent. 

While  just  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
this  program  is  certainly  sufficient  cause 
for  change,  the  same  basic  administra- 
tive requirements  which  lead  to  waste  of 
funds  also  lead  to  undue  delays  in  claims 
processing,  inconsistent  determinations 
as  to  eligibility,  and  in  general  lead  to 
unsatisfactory  and  Inequitable  treatment 
of  claimants. 

Coupled  with  these  difficulties  Is  an 
appeals  system  which  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  The  Apr>eals  Council  is  tech- 
nically a  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary ;  however,  the  Council  and  all  em- 
ployees are  paid  from  Social  Security 
Administration  funds  and  are  actually 
more  under  the  supervisory  control  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  than 
under  the  Secretary.  This  cannot  help 
but  influence  appeals  decisions. 

If  any  further  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  this  whole  system  were  needed,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  the  sorry  court  record 
to  find  it.  According  to  recent  statistics, 
of  the  cases  that  were  taken  to  court, 
173  had  been  affirmed  and  103  were  re- 
versed. This  is  not  to  say  the  court 
found  that  in  173  cases  the  appeals  were 
correctly  decided,  but  only  that  the  court 
found  there  was  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
case  to  sustain  a  finding.  Thus  in  over 
a  third  of  the  cases  the  court  found 
that  there  was  not  even  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  sustain  a  finding.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  court's  setting 
aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  It  certainly 
is  not  only  an  indication,  it  is  proof  that 
there  is  something  really  wrong  with 
this  program. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  social  secu- 
rity district  offices  and  the  review  office 
in  Baltimore  are  doing  a  good  job  under 
the  circumstances.  I  think  that  the 
problem  is  the  system  under  which  they 
work.  The  following  facts  will  show  that 
something  must  be  wrong  with  the  sys- 
tem besides  the  expense  and  unnecessary 
delay. 

There  are  approximately  30.000  appli- 
cants each  month  under  the  disability 
provisions  of  the  act.  Of  this  number, 
approximately  19,000  will  be  allowed  and 
11,000  will  be  disallowed.  Out  of  the 
group  whose  claims  are  disallowed,  about 
3,000  will  want  their  cases  reconsidered. 
Of  that  number,  about  40  percent,  or 


1.300.  will  have  their  claims  allowed  on 
reconsideration.  Out  of  the  80  percent, 
or  1,700  disallowed,  about  700  will  go  on 
to  a  requested  hearing  before  a  referee. 
Of  that  number,  about  200,  or  30  percent 
of  those  whose  claims  were  disallowed, 
will  have  them  allowed  before  the  referee 
of  Appeals  Council. 

Then,  a  small  p>ercentage  go  to  court, 
and  of  that  number  over  one-third  have 
their  claims  allowed.  This  leaves  one 
to  wonder  about  the  8,000 -plus  whose 
claims  are  denied  and  never  ask  for 
reconsideration  or  appeal.  Undoubt- 
edly, many  claims  for  disability  are  filed 
which  are  unfounded  and  should  not  be 
allowed;  but  when  40  or  so  percent  of 
those  who  ask  for  a  rehearing  after 
their  claims  have  t>een  denied  are  then 
allowed  the  claim.s  on  reconsideration, 
and  the  claims  of  30  percent  of  those 
who  have  had  them  denied  on  recon- 
sideration are  allowed  by  the  referee  or 
the  Appeals  Council — and  then  over 
one-third  of  those  disallowed  by  the 
Appeals  Council  are  allowed  by  the 
court — one  wonders,  if  these  8.000  who 
did  not  ask  for  reconsideration  had  the 
ability  or  the  assistance  to  exercise  their 
rights,  just  how  large  a  percentage  of 
these  disallowed  claims  would  eventxial- 
ly  have  been  allowed. 

I  want  my  Government  to  be  a  fair 
government,  but  in  this  case  I  am  cer- 
tain in  my  own  mind  that  justice  is 
being  denied  a  great  many  people. 
Certainly  if  there  Is  any  group  of  people 
In  our  Nation  that  deserves  just  treat- 
ment It  Is  this  group  of  disabled  who 
in  so  many  cases  are  unable  to  help 
themselves.  In  the  interests  of  efficient 
government,  in  the  Interests  of  saving 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  now 
being  wasted,  and  for  just  plain  human- 
itarian reasons.  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
put  off  much  longer  straightening  out 
the  administrative  mess  that  we  have 
helped  create  in  connection  with  this 
program. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  performs  a  more  useful  and 
valuable  work  than  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House.  It  was  a 
stimulus  to  national  morale,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  dedication  to  the  public  service 
over  and  beyond  personal  ambition  and 
aims  when  the  gentleman  offered  almost 
on  a  silver  platter  a  seat  in  the  other 
body,  elected  to  remain  here  in  this 
body  to  continue  the  great  and  dedicated 
work  he  is  doing,  for  which  the  American 
people  always  will  be  indebted  to  him. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  telegrams 
from  my  constituents  interested  in  the 
continuance  on  an  enlarged  scale  of  ap- 
prenticeship training.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  able  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  for  acting  favorably 
In  that  area. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Yes.     We  increased 

that  amount  by  $500,000  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     I  have  here 

a  telegram  from  the  chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Chicago,  reading: 

strongly  urge  restoration  of  funds  for  sup- 
port of  NDEA,  title  IV  fellowships  which  are 
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of  great  ImjKjrtance  to  programs  being 
financed  Jointly  by  the  Government  and  the 
universities. 

Is  that  covered  in  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Well,  not  to  his 
liking. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  E)oes  my  col- 
league disagree  with  the  eminent  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  This  is  a  unanimous 
repwrt.  There  was  some  give  and  take 
on  this,  and  what  we  came  out  with  is 
the  best  compromise  we  could  agree  on. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  appreciate 
that  In  the  grinding  of  the  legislative 
mills  compromises  sometimes  become 
necessary,  but  I  do  hoi>e  that  In  the 
other  body  the  funds  will  be  restored 
as  recommended  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  who  Is  an 
outstanding  scientist  as  well  as  educa- 
tor, and  the  House  conferees  will  agree 
to  accept  such  restoration.  If  In  the 
judgment  of  the  other  body.  It  Is  made. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee always  will  welcome  the 
counsel  of  the  Nation's  educators  and 
scientists,  among  whom  the  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  pre- 
eminent. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island.  He  knows  that  I  am  in- 
terested In  what  procedure  the  Govern- 
ment follows  In  connection  with  hiring 
older  people.  I  note  on  page  41  of  the 
report  this  short  paragraph  that  I  would 
like  to  read : 

During  the  hearings  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  expressed  deep  concern,  dls- 
app>olntment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Department's  activities  In  aging.  There  Is 
no  clearly  defined  program  and  little  evi- 
dence of  leadership  directed  toward  pocltlve 
action  following  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
helping  the  aged  to  obtain  work.  I  per- 
sonally have  undertaken  from  time  to 
time  to  ascertain  from  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government  the  num- 
ber of  people  actually  hired  45  years  of 
age  or  older  and  60  years  of  age  or  older. 
It  Is  very  clear  that  when  one  seeks 
those  actual  figures  It  is  quite  difficult 
to  get  any  figures.  The  heads  of  the 
departments  will  always  tell  you.  "We 
have  a  policy  of  not  discriminating 
again.st  older  p>eople,"  but  when  you  ask 
for  figures  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
them  and  are  not  interested  in  obtaining 
them.  Tlie  gentleman  has  undertaken 
to  help  me  get  those  figures,  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  again  for  that,  but  I  hope 
too.  that  a  new  effort  will  be  made  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  various  de- 
partments are  In  truth  and  in  fact  fol- 
lowing their  own  policies  about  hiring 
older  people. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  also  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  the  work  he 


has  done  with  his  committee  in  bringing 
the  pending  bill  before  us.  On  page  17 
of  the  report,  you  speak  of  the  need  for 
shellfish  laboratories  on  the  east  coast 
and  the  gulf  coast.  I  believe  this  is  in 
the  amount  of  $1,820,000.  I  believe  this 
came  about  as  the  result  of  the  hepa- 
titis outbreak  In  the  shellfish  and  oyster 
Industry. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  has  been  traced 
to  oysters  in  the  Mississippi  area,  and 
clams  in  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  area. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  On  the  east  coast  near 
Milford.  Conn.,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  specializes  In  shellfish  and  oyster 
cultui-e  where  we  have  a  great  Industry 
in  shellfish  and  oysters.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  a  bill  which  will  enlarge  the 
functions  of  this  fish  and  wildlife  agency 
In  Milford,  which  will  Initiate  a  research 
project  Into  the  whole  area  of  the  oyster 
Industry  and  the  commercial  production 
of  shellfish  and  oysters. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  This  bill  would  have 
no  effect  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Would  this  have  any 
effect  on  that? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  gentleman 
raised  the  question  with  me  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  and  I  went  to  the  trouble  to 
get  the  details  on  this  subject.  We  have 
complete  cooperation  between  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  There  is  no  duplica- 
tion of  effort  there  at  all.  But  they 
work  together  and  the  people  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  backing  this 
bill  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  giving 
cognizance  to  the  extremely  serious 
problems  of  automation  and  recom- 
mending additional  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  the  retraining  of 
industrial  workers.  I  note  on  page  57 
of  the  hearings  the  gentleman  states 
Snd  I  quote: 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  retraining 
workers  during  the  last  4  or  5  years,  but  I 
do  not  think  anything  very  worthwhile  has 
materialized. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
feel  this  is  in  an  area  where  we  could 
make  a  larger  investment? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  sure  we  could. 
We  have  been  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  every  year  to  spend  more  time 
and  effort  In  this  area.  Ever>-one  agrees 
more  should  be  done,  but  nothing  much 
has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  records  of  the 
Congress  will  show  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
has  been  closely  associated  with  me  in 
our  effort  to  do  something  about  the 
education  program  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  just  a  little  bit  surprised  to  see 
reductions  made  In  the  appropriation. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  As  I  said  a  while 
ago.  this  is  a  unanimous  report  and. 
therefore,  a  compromise  report. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  that 
my  Committee  on  General  Education  will 
begin  hearings  on  amendments  to  the 
Defense  Education  Act  on  Tuesday  of 
next  week,  and  we  will  probably  be  talk- 
ing to  you  a  little  bit  later. 

Mr.  ST.^ GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  I  also  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  this  field  and  for  the  report  he  has 
given  us  today  on  the  floor.  In  line  with 
what  previous  gentlemen  have  said.  I 
thank  him  for  remaining  on  this  side  of 
the  Congress  and  for  the  help  he  has 
given  me  and  for  the  stature  he  gives  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  by  virtue  of 
his  position  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
too,  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  staff  for  the  excellent  report 
on  this  bill. 

MEETING   THE    NEEDS   OF  THE  AMESICAN   PEOPLE 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  as  I  have 
done  so  often  In  the  past  when  this  an- 
nual appropriation  bUl  has  come  before 
us,  I  want  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IMr.  FOGARTY  J  for  the  magnificent 
work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  legislation 
which  is  so  vital  to  every  American.  As 
a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Fogarty  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  American  people  have  been 
living  longer,  living  better,  enjoying  bet- 
ter health,  better  educational  opportu- 
nities, Improved  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams generally,  and  are  enjoying  greater 
protections  against  nearly  all  of  the  haz- 
ards of  our  fast-paced  environment. 

And.  as  usual,  the  reF>ort  accompany- 
ing this  armual  appropriation  bill  con- 
stitutes once  again  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  useful  documents  to  come 
before  us  from  any  committee  of  the 
House. 

There  is  an  important  difference  about 
this  appropriation  bill  this  year,  how- 
ever, which  deserves  comment.  I  believe. 
For  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress 8  years  ago,  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  the  executive  department,  from  the 
President  on  down,  has  recognized  with- 
out apology  of  any  kind  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  funds  requested  for  all 
of  the  social  welfare  programs  and  con- 
sumer protection  services  covered  in  this 
bill,  and  this  is  truly  a  new  atmosphere. 
I  remember  in  1953.  when  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, for  instance,  was  slashed  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
million;  In  this  bill  we  are  appropriating 
the  record  level  of  $23,580,000  for  FDA. 
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NEED      FOR      rAR-REACHING      CHANGES      IN      BASIC 
FOOD.     DRUG    AND    COSMETIC     ACT    OF     1938 

I  A  good  part  of  the  credit  for  the  re- 
vitalization  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  recent  years  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  effective  report  filed  by 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  in  1955 
which  spothghted  so  dramatically  the 
stanation  appropriations  this  agency 
had  been  receiving.  Before  that,  some 
of  us  had  been  vigorously,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, trying  to  call  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  during  the  first  few  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  be  listening. 

I  note  that  the  committee  report  on 
this  bill  now  suggests  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
study  to  take  up  where  the  1955  report 
left  off,  and  to  evaluate  the  work  of  the 
agency  and  its  minimum  needs  on  the 
basis  of  so  many  developments  since 
1955  in  food.  drug,  and  cosmetic  tech- 
nology. 

To  my  mind,  however,  far  more  urgent 
than  such  a  study — which  I  am  sure 
would  be  worthwhile — is  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  rewriting  of  the  basic 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 
In  23  years  since  that  important  act 
became  law.  we  have  had  a  series  of 
patchwork  improvements  added  on  to  it, 
but  fundamentally  the  act  suffers  from 
many  forms  of  obsolescence.  That  is 
why  I  prepared  and  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  this  session  H.R.  1235  which 
is  an  omnibus  bill  att^'mpting  to  close 
the  more  glaring  loopholes  in  the  basic 
act. 

CAPS  IN   PRESENT   LAW   WHICH  WOULD  BE  CLOSED 
:  BY  II  R.   123  5 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Ribicoff 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  changes  prop>osed  in  my  bill.  In 
the  hearings  of  the  Fogarty  subcommit- 
tee, furthermore.  Commissioner  Larrick 
of  the  FDA  has  gone  through  a  list  of 
shortcomings  in  the  powers  and  author- 
ity of  his  agency,  and  these  coincide  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  loopholes  which 
H.R  1235  would  close.  Briefly,  some  of 
them  include: 

First.  The  lack  of  authority  to  require 
pretesting  for  safety  of  all  ingredients 
used  in  cosmetics,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Food  Additives  Act  of  1958  provisions  for 
ingredients  used  in  or  on  foodstuffs. 

Second.  The  lack  of  an  anticancer 
provision  on  co.smetics  ingredients  equiv- 
alent to  the  Delaney  clause  in  the  Food 
Additives  Act  and  in  the  Color  Additives 
Act  of  1960. 

Third.  The  lack  of  clear-cut  authority 
for  requiring  easily  readable  labeling  of 
foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  particulaj'ly 
as  to  weights  and  sizes. 

Fourth.  The  lack  of  airtight  factory 
inspection  authority  such  as  would  be 
necessary  to  encourage  more  physicians 
to  prescribe  medicines  by  generic  terms 
.  lather  than  by  trade  names. 
I  Fifth.  The  lack  of  effective  regulatory 
powers  over  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines,  the 
so-called  pep  pills. 

Sixth.  The  lack  of  required  certifica- 
tion of  all  antibiotics  rather  than  just 
the  few  covered  in  the  basic  act. 


Seventh.  The  lack  of  authority  to  re- 
quire proof  of  efficiency  as  well  as  of 
safety  of  new  drugs. 

Kghth.  The  lack  of  authority  to  re- 
quire pretesting  for  safety  and  for  ef- 
ficacy of  therapeutic  devices. 

TOO  MANY  LOOPHOLES  FOR  LEISt'RELT 
PIECEMEAL  REPAIRS 

Both  Secretary  Ribicoff  and  Com- 
missioner Larrick  have  testified  to  the 
imrKjrtance  of  such  changes  in  the  law. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  asked  by  Chair- 
man Oren  Harris  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  report  on  H.R.  1235  as  a  prelude  to 
scheduling  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
and  I  hope  that  the  report  when  filed 
will  constitute  the  overall  endorsement 
of  H.R.  1235  which  I  anticipate  on  the 
basis  of  the  statements  responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  have  been 
making. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  good 
legislative  tactics  to  put  so  many  con- 
troversial provisions  into  an  omnibus 
bill  which  would  touch  so  many  un- 
related industries,  and  thus  might 
organize  disparate  pressure  groups  into 
a  single,  organized  opposition  to  the 
whole  bill.  Yet  I  feel  that  in  23  years  we 
have  gone  much  too  slowly  in  closing 
loopholes  in  the  basic  act  as  they  have 
developed  or  have  become  glaring.  The 
process  of  taking  one  subject  at  a  time 
every  2  years  or  so,  and  closing  the  loop- 
holes in  just  one  area  at  a  time,  may 
serve  to  divide  the  opposition  into  man- 
ageable proportions,  but  the  progress  is 
much  too  slow.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
as  technology  changes,  gaps  in  the  law 
enable  new  dangers  to  the  consumer  to 
develop  without  control  until  enough 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  enough  people  to  warrant 
drastic  action. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  can  tackle  the 
overall  problem  now  with  open  minds 
and  a  determination  to  make  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  into  the  con- 
sumer protection  statute  it  is  supposed 
to  be  and  which  most  Americans  trust- 
ingly believe  it  to  be. 

OTHFR   IMPORTANT    PROGRAMS    IN    APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

In  the  meantime,  I  applaud  the  Fo- 
garty subcommittee  for  its  action  in 
this  bill  not  only  on  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administrations  record  budget  but  on 
the  tremendous  amounts  recommended 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  for  other  vital  programs  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  including  research 
into  the  major  diseases  which  plague 
mankind  and  into  the  environmental 
factors  which  present  such  dangers  to 
the  public.  These  are  among  the  most 
useful  dollars  spent  each  year  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  are  so 
many  other  items  of  importance  to  the 
general  public  in  this  appropriation  bill, 
including  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  that  it  is  impractical  for  me 
to  try  to  mention  them  all  in  these 
few  minutes. 

But  I  do  want  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal in  the  committee  report  that  the 
$1  million-a-year  program  now  in  opera- 
tion for  assisting  teachers  to  obtain 
training   in  the   skills  of   teaching  the 


mentally  retarded  be  expanded  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  and  also  to  Include 
teachers  of  children  with  speech  and 
hearing  defects. 

I  was  happy  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Elliott]  and  other 
sponsors  in  the  passage  of  the  retarded 
children  education  assistance  bill  sev- 
eral years  ago.  but  I  feel  that  instead 
of  continuing  this  limited  approach  we 
should  go  into  the  kind  of  broad  overall 
program  as  called  for  in  H.R.  15.  which 
would  establish  a  7-year  program  of 
fellowships  and  scholarships  for  en- 
couraging teachers  in  all  fields  of  excep- 
tional children,  including  the  extraordi- 
narily gifted. 

When  I  introduced  the  original  bill  m 
the  85th  Congress,  it  was  my  hope  wc 
could  arrange  for  early  hearings  in  that 
Congress  on  this  whole  subject  of  teach- 
ers of  exceptional  children,  but  no  hear- 
ings were  scheduled  then  or  in  the  86th 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ekl- 
ucation  of  the  House  Committee  on  Eklu- 
cation  and  Labor,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  GreinI,  is  now  planning 
to  arrange  such  hearings  for  later  In  the 
current  session,  and  I  look  forward  to 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  needs  m 
this  field  An  extensive  research  pro- 
gram was  authorized  in  this  area  in  the 
last  Congress  and  I  hope  that  we  now 
have  sufficient  background  Information 
to  justify  going  ahead  with  an  effective 
action  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
exceptional  children. 

ALL  AREAS  or  EXCEPTIONALITT  BHOtTLD  BZ 
INCLUDED 

Much  as  I  recognize  the  need  for  more 
trained  teachers  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  for  children  with  speech  and 
hearing  defects,  as  suggested  by  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  its  re- 
p>ort.  I  think  we  must  also  open  our  eyes 
to  the  similar  needs  of  children  with 
other  types  of  handicaps,  including  emo- 
tional disturbances,  heart  disease,  the 
crippled,  and  so  on.  And  with  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  in  our  educational 
system  in  trying  to  locate  and  identify 
the  extraordinarily  gifted,  we  cer- 
tainly need  more  teachers  especially 
trained  to  give  these  outstanding  young- 
sters the  best  possible  guidance  and  help 
in  achieving  to  their  full  learning  poten- 
tial. That  holds  true  also  for  all  of  the 
exceptional  children. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  again  I  congratulate 
the  Fogarty  subcommittee  for  an  out- 
standing legislative  accomplishment  in 
this  bill.  While  not  every  Member  will 
be  in  agreement  with  every  decision 
made  in  the  legislation — obviously  some 
compromises  are  required  in  connection 
with  an  appropriation  bill  aggregating, 
as  this  one  does,  more  than  four  and  a 
quarter  billions  of  dollars — the  net  re- 
sult is  a  magnificent  recognition  of  the 
social  welfare  needs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Sawyer,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Research  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  who  appeared 
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following  me  and  Senator  Hart  before 
the  gentleman's  subcommittee,  to  urge 
the  removal  of  the  15-percent  limitation 
on  overhead  expenses. 

His  testimony  appears  at  page  692  of 
the  hearings  with  regard  to  section  204. 
page  45  of  the  bill.  I  gather  that  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  subcommittee 
with  respect  to  either  the  removal  of  that 
limit.atlon  of  15  percent  or  an  increase  in 
the  percentage.  Was  this  considered  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Yes,  it  was  con- 
.sidered.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  made  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment, and  the  doctor  he  brought  with 
him  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
made  a  fine  statement.  We  did  not. 
however,  have  the  votes  in  the  commit- 
tee to  raise  the  15  percent.  Some  mem- 
bers wanted  to  cut  it  below  15  percent. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  a  compromise 
agreement  to  hold  what  we  have. 

Mr  MEADER.  I  Uke  it  the  gentle- 
man himself  is  receptive  to  the  sugges- 
tion and  that  he  himself  favors  some 
relaxation  of  this  limitation. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  are  many  who 
feel  that  direct  aid  to  medical  schools  is 
the  answer.  I  think  the  quicker  we  get 
that  the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be. 
I  think  we  should  have  some  legislation 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island.  As  he  may  know.  I  have 
been  a  practicing  physician  for  35  ycai-s. 
I  realize  the  difficulty  the  gentleman  has 
In  getting  this  appropriation.  I  am  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  you  go  about 
justifying  the  $58  miUion  in  excess  of 
the  request.  What  Is  the  authority 
for  the  Increase? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  First,  we  asked  the 
various  institute  directors  what  they 
thought  they  needed.  We  got  their  esti- 
mates. Then  we  asked  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral what  his  recommendation  was  for 
those  Institutes.  He  generally  cuts  the 
requests  by  a  few  million  dollars.  Then 
it  goes  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  they  cut  it 
further.  Sometimes  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  it  Is  just  an  arbitrary  cut  to  come 
within  a  ceiling. 

After  listening  to  all  these  Govern- 
ment people  we  have  some  of  the  out- 
standing people  in  these  various  cate- 
gories come  in,  at  their  own  expense,  and 
they  tell  us  what  they  think  ought  to  be 
done  in  these  various  areas. 

This  amount  of  $641  million  is  the  ex- 
act amount  the  Surgeon  General  said 
was  required.  This  was  the  compromise 
we  reached. 

I  wanted  to  include  $200  million  over 
the  budget.  I  think  we  could  spend  $200 
million  more  very  effectively. 

Mr.  DURNO.  This  is  an  emotional 
matter.  I  agree  that  very  much  more 
could  be  spent,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  final  question :  Did  organized  medi- 
cine ask  for  any  of  this? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  They  had  an 
opportunity.  We  never  refuse  anyone 
from  appearing  before  our  committee 
and  testifying.    We  have  talked  to  them 


from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  research 
field,  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement 
with  the  organized  professional  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
First.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  sub- 
committee for  its  work.  I  have  read  a 
great  deal  of  the  hearings  and  I  find 
them  most  enliehtening.  But  there  are 
three  major  cuts  which  are  distressing 
to  me.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  lead  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
reduction  of  a  million  dollars  in  fellow- 
ships under  the  National  Defense  Eklu- 
cation  Act.  This  act  is  barely  underway. 
If.  indeed,  its  original  purpose  was  meri- 
torious at  all,  they  should  be  given  more 
now. 

The  second  cut  Is  a  reduction  of 
$350,000  in  the  request  for  institutes  for 
the  guidance  of  persormel.  something 
very  badly  needed  throughout  the  whole 
system  and  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Many  of  us  felt  that  the 
original  amount  provided  and  requested 
was  too  little. 

The  third  one  i:>  the  $500,000  cut  in  the 
salaries  and  expenses  section.  This 
would  retard  the  work  of  the  educational 
statistics  group,  as  well  as  the  college 
information  center,  which  is  vitally 
needed. 

I  think  that  these  three  cuts  do  great 
violence  to  the  program  of  education 
under  the  Natiorial  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr-  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  obser\e  in  the  report 
that  the  committee  has  included  a  pro- 
vision of  $1,800,000  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  shellfiiih  labora- 
tories. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Yes. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  wish  to  commend  tlie 
committee  for  that.  We  have  a  very 
serious  problem  up  Uiere.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  on  the  east 
coast.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  in- 
cluding this  in  the  report. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  express  approval  of  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, presented  by  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  John  Fogarty,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Many  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  in  addition  to  benefiting  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  inclusion  of 
funds  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  institute  an  effective  program 
for  the  training  of  men  and  women  for 
skilled  industrial  positions.  As  the  com- 
mittee's report  points  out,  this  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  areas  where  mi- 
gration of  industry  and  other  economic 


factors  have  raised  unemployment  to 
high  levels.  The  value  of  such  a  pro- 
gram cannot  be  too  highly  estimated, 
because  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  those  areas  where  chronic  unemploy- 
ment exists  are  innumerable. 

With  respect  to  the  all-important  field 
of  education,  grants  for  library  services, 
assistance  for  school  construction,  ex- 
pansion of  teaching  and  education  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  those  with 
speech  and  hearing  defects,  and  pro- 
vision for  a  program  in  cooperative  re- 
search are  of  the  greatest  necessity. 

Also,  funds  for  accident  prevention, 
chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged, 
community  health  research,  control  of 
tuberculosis,  nursing  services  and  re- 
sources, hospital  construction  activities, 
and  other  health  services  are  important 
to  the  well-being  of  Rhode  Island  as 
well  as  that  of  the  entire  country.  The 
expansion  of  programs  for  cancer  re- 
search, mental  health  activities,  re- 
search in  heart  disease,  arthritis,  and 
other  illnesses  are  essential  phases  of 
integrated,  realistic  health  planning. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  fimds 
have  been  recommended  for  the  estab- 
IL'^hment  of  a  Public  Health  Service  shell- 
fish laboratory  in  the  East.  This  will 
greatly  benefit  Rhode  Island  due  to  the 
importance  of  the  shellfish  industry  to 
my  State  and  the  danger  to  health 
which  results  from  the  contamination 
of  water  in  which  many  shellfish  are  to 
be  found.  Progress  toward  providing 
solutions  for  this  problem  is  very  de- 
sirable and  of  great  concern  to  Rhode 
Island. 

The  expansion  of  services  under  the 
Social  Security  Administration  through 
increased  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance, maternal  and  child  welfare, 
and  provision  for  cooperative  research 
in  social  security,  continues  and  increases 
the  benefits  our  citizens  enjoy  under 
our  social  security  system. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  realistic  appraisal  of  human 
needs  and  its  determination  to  meet 
these  needs.  Such  farsight  ed  judg- 
ments deserve  careful  consideration  and 
approval  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  submitting  the  reix)rt  on  the 
bill  covering  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  the  com- 
mittee's actions  and  recommendations 
and  urge  that  the  House  approve  them. 
I  have  served  on  this  committee  in  the 
83d.  85th,  86th  as  well  as  now  in  the 
87th  Congresses,  and  I  am  acutely  aware 
of  how  the  programs  of  these  agencies 
directly  affect  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country.  The  Members  of  this  Congress 
are  also  well  aware  of  what  these  pro- 
grams mean  to  each  of  our  citizens,  rang- 
ing as  they  do  from  uncmplo>Tnent  com- 
pensation to  such  things  that  shall  have 
a  profound  effect  on  our  future  as  edu- 
cation and  medical  research. 

NATION'S    HEALTH    IMPORTANT 

There  are  many  areas  represented  in 
these  appropriations  that  I  could  com- 
ment on,  but  I  would  like  now  to  discuss 
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some  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
activities  not  covered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  FogartyI  m  his 
remarks.  We  .give  special  emphasis  to 
the  appropriations  of  NIH  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  because  these  appro- 
priations support  a  series  of  programs 
which  are  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  this  Nation. 
This  is  an  area  of  the  national  interest 
with  which  I  have  had  a  constant  con- 
cern since  my  election  to  the  Congress. 
The  research  programs  carried  out  by  the 
National  Insitutes  of  Health  have  made 
possible  a  substantial  expansion  of 
knowledge  concerning  disease  and  health 
problems.  The  continued  support  of  the 
programs  will  substantially  mcrease  the 
probability  of  major  discoveries  which 
will  have  as  powerful  effect  upon  the 
health  status  of  the  Nation  in  the  future 
as  the  discovery  of  the  antibiotics  and 
immunizing  vaccines  have  had  in  the 
past.  Second.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  fully  in  sup- 
port of  the  continued  effort  to  enlarge 
the  Nation's  medical  research  program. 
Those  of  us  on  the  committee  who  work 
closely  with  the  research  and  related 
programs  served  by  these  appropriations 
can  attest — simply  from  the  amount 
and  nature  of  our  mail  from  the  general 
public — to  the  desire  for  a  greater  ef- 
fort in  medical  research.  One  thing 
that  is  generally  acknowledged  in  this 
outpouring  of  sentiment  for  planned  and 
productive  medical  research  is  that  the 
United  States  is  second  to  none  in  this 
field.  Of  this  we  can  be  proud  because 
a  healthy  people,  is  a  strong  people,  and 
a  healthy  nation  is  a  strong  nation.  If 
we  are  to  remain  free  from  today's 
health  hazards  and  from  those  that  may 
involve  from  today's  environment  and 
if  we  are  to  remain  free  from  those  who 
seek  to  dominate  us,  then  the  answer  is 
quite  clear: 

"We  must  continue  to  make  this  in- 
vestment commensurate  with  our  in- 
tellectual and  financial  capacity  to  seek, 
find,  and  apply  new  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  man. 

A  third  reason  for  my  interest  in  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  of  is  this:  For  a 
number  of  years,  our  committee  and 
those  who  administer  the  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
been  agreed  that  there  is  one  key  factor 
in  developing  a  logical,  orderly,  fruitful 
national  medical  research  program, 
namely,  balance.  Support  of  current  re- 
search must  be  balanced  by  efforts  to 
enlarge  the  medical  research  manp)ower 
of  the  future  through  training.  These 
programs  in  turn  must  be  completed  by 
efforts  to  provide  additional  research  fa- 
cilities through  construction — particu- 
larly for  the  highly  specialized  and  com- 
plex facilities  which  resea/ch  in  major 
disease  programs  such  as  cancer  require 

BACKGROUND       OF      RESEARCH      FACILITIES      CON- 
STRUCTION 

'  During  the  past  2  years  it  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  development 
of  up-to-date  research  facilities — some 
of  which  could  be  identified  as  large,  re- 
gional, or  national  resources — was  lag- 
ging behind.     To   get  some  measure  of 


just  where  we  stand,  we  need  to  look 
back  more  than  10  years  when  the  so- 
called  Public  Health  Service  omnibus  bill 
was  enacted  That  legislation  through  a 
key  action  (433a  >  provided  the  statutory 
authority  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of 
medical  research  facilities  essential  for 
the  carrying  out  of  research  in  the  sev- 
eral categorical  disease  areas.  Under 
this  authority  a  small  number  of  grants 
were  made  for  the  construction  of  can- 
cer and  heart  research  facilities,  but  the 
Korean  war.  among  other  factors, 
brought  this  program  to  a  halt.  Fiom 
that  time  until  1956.  a  hiatus — in  retro- 
spect, a  very  serious  hiatus — occurred. 
In  1956.  the  Congress  added  title  VII 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  author- 
izing up  to  $30  million  each  year  for  3 
years  to  assist  in  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  research  facilities  to  enlarge 
the  general  capacity  of  medical  schools, 
universities,  and  other  institutions  for 
research  in  the  sciences  related  to 
health.  These  general  needs  have  been 
so  urgent  that  in  1958  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  authority  for  an  additional  3 
years — through  fiscal  year  1962. 

MATCHING    PROGRAMS    SUCCESSFUL    BUT    LIMITED 

Let  me  sketch  briefly  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments that  have  been  achieved 
through  this  modest  effort  alone  Since 
this  program  was  announced  in  the  fall 
of  1956.  over  $321  million  in  Federal 
funds  have  been  requested  by  eligible 
applicants.  These  requests  have  been 
ihoroughly  documented  in  more  than 
1,100  applications  from  institutions  do- 
ing health -related  research — by  public 
and  private  nonprofit  .schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  pub- 
lic health:  and  by  hospitals,  uni- 
versities, and  other  research  institutions. 
From  the  $150  million  appropriated  for 
the  first  5  program  years,  755  grants 
have  been  awarded  to  320  institutions  in 
47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  According  to  the  latest 
report  we  have  received.  265  of  these 
projects  have  been  completed  and  over 
180  project.s  are  under  contract — many 
of  which  are  nearing  completion. 

With  the  kind  of  progress  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  construction  of  research 
facilities  in  the  past  3  years,  one  might 
ask:  •Is  this  enough?  Does  not  this  not 
satisfy  the  need?"  The  answer,  our 
committee  has  found,  is  positively  "No"' 
on  three  counts.  First,  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  this  program  are  inadequate 
to  meet  any  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
need  that  exists.  Secondly,  the  limita- 
tions of  our  matching  program  simply 
are  too  restrictive  to  allow  many  institu- 
tions to  help  fill  national  research  needs 
perceived  by  our  committee  because  of 
the  inability  of  those  institutions  to  fi- 
nance construction  to  carry  out  research 
for  which  they  are  otherwise  well  quali- 
fied. Thirdly,  since  the  program  was 
directed  to  the  general  research  needs  of 
institutions  it  has  failed  to  provide  sup- 
port for  construction  of  facilities  directly 
aimed  at  the  highly  complex  and  spe- 
cialized needs  of  research  in  two  .specific 
major  disease  problems. 

Now  on  :he  first  point — that  is,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  author- 
ization,  wc  noted  in   the  statement   in 


support  of  this  year's  appropriation  re- 
quest that  there  are  projects  awaiting 
action,  despite  the  fact  that  the  full  ap- 
propriation has  been  used  every  year  for 
the  past  5  years.  Let  me  give  you  the 
picture:  As  of  March  10,  1961,  there  was 
a  backlog  of  $22  million  worth  of  projects 
that  had  been  approved  by  the  National 
Health  Research  Facilities  Advisory 
Council  but  were  awaiting  payment.  An 
additional  126  applications  of  over  $48 
million  were  pending,  which  represented 
new  or  deferred  applications  that  were 
awaiting  action  of  the  Council.  And  an 
additional  93  notices  of  intent  to  file 
applications  valued  at  over  $33  milhon 
were  on  file.  After  F>ersistent  inquiry, 
our  committee  persuaded  the  expert  wit- 
ness on  this  subject  to  give  us  his  best 
realistic  estimate  of  the  amount  that 
could  be  used  each  year.  That  estimate 
was  $65  million  a  year — over  twice  our 
present  limitation  and  $15  million  a  year 
more  than  authorization  provided  in  the 
amendment  of  this  legislation  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  administration. 

NON  MATCHING     PROGRAM     FILL,S     SPECIFIC     NEED 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  other 
points  having  to  do  with  the  availability 
of  supFKjrt  for  the  construction  of  cate- 
gorical research  facilities  on  a  non- 
matching  basis.  In  the  course  of  the 
committee's  hearings  last  year,  wc  re- 
quested and  were  provided  with  data  ob- 
tained from  NIH,  its  advisers,  and  others 
that  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
cancer  research  facilities.  We  were  told 
that  those  needs  were  not  otherwise 
typical  of  organizations  doing  research, 
since  their  programs  focused  on  the 
cancer  problem  exclusively  in  contrast  to 
most  university  research  programs, 
which  usually  encompass  a  variety  of  re- 
search fields  The  data,  accumulated 
from  10  cancer  research  institutes,  indi- 
cated an  immediate  need  for  over  $28 
million  in  research  laboratory  space.  In 
addition.  I  made  a  special  effort  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  facts  about  f  ••o  .statutory 
authority  of  such  grants  It  was  gener- 
ally acknowledged  that  purely  categori- 
cal cancer  research  facilities  represented 
a  true  national  need.  As  a  result,  our 
committee  recommended,  and  the  Con- 
gress provided,  a  special  earmark  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  for  the  support  of  con- 
stiniction  of  cancer  research  facilities. 
This  was  not  offered  as  a  1-year  effort: 
it  was  a  start  up)on  which  could  be 
mounted  a  national  program  for  cancer 
construction  needs  and  one  which  might 
be  extended  to  other  categorical  areas 
as  needs  were  demonstrated  and  as  pro- 
grams were  described  and  presented.  Yet 
considerable  misinfonnation  about  this 
program  has  persisted,  and,  in  fact,  the 
administration  itself  early  in  this  session 
offered — as  part  of  its  recommended 
legislation — a  proE>osal  to  repeal  the  au- 
thority for  making  nonmatching  con- 
struction grants. 

The  Kennedy  administration  in  rec- 
ommending the  repeal  of  the  authority 
by  which  cancer  research  facilities  are 
being  built  on  a  nonmatching  basis  com- 
pletely disregards  the  most  pressing  need 
in  the  area  of  cancer  research  which 
exists  in  our  Nation  this  year.  This  need 
was  emphasized  time  and  again  during 
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the  many  days  of  hearings  held  before 
our  subcommittee.  Dr.  Kermeth  Elndi- 
cott.  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  testified  before  our  committee 
as  follows  in  testimony  taken  from  part 
2  of  oiu-  hearings,  page  871: 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  FOR  CANCER  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  Laird.  In  tlie  area  of  cancer  research 
facilities,  limited  to  this  categorical  area,  you 
have  before  you  at  the  present  time,  I  under- 
stand, a  group  of  applications  for  medical 
research  facilities.  One  of  the  requirements 
of  these  applications  was  the  certification 
that  all  avenues  had  been  Investigated  and 
that  the  facility  which  was  proposed  could 
not  possibly  be  constructed  If  they  were  re- 
quired to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Medical 
Research  Facility  Act.  What  do  these  appli- 
cations total  In  dollars  and  cents? 

Dr.  Endicott.  We  have  before  us  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  meeting  of  the  council 
some  30  applications  for  $25,819,165. 

Mr  Laird  And  there  Is  a  certification  with 
these  applications  that  the  research  facilities 
could  not  be  constructed  under  any  other 
program? 

Dr.  Endicott.  We  have  asked  them  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  exhausted  every 
reasonable  possibility  of  raising  matching 
funds.  Now,  of  cdurse,  all  of  these  appli- 
cants will  be  visited  before  their  grants  are 
acted  upon  The  \lsltlng  teams  are  now  in 
the  field.  The  council  meeting  will  be  at 
the  end  of  April,  the  29th  and  30tb  of  April 
and  1st  of  May. 

I  had  an  opportimlty  to  talk  to  the  site 
visitors,  who  have  visited  perhaps  half  by 
now.  and  the  report  was  made  at  the  Council 
meeting  a  week  or  so  ago.  2  weeks  ago  I  guess 
It  was.  that  none  of  the  applicants  visited  at 
that  time  could  be  excluded  from  eligibility 
on  this  basis.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the 
visitors  could  tell,  they  had.  In  fact,  ex- 
hausted every  reasonable  possibility  of  raising 
matching  funds 

Mr.  Laird.  You  have  $5  worth  of  applica- 
tions for  every  $1  that  you  have  available  to 
you  for  this  program. 

Dr.  Endicott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  pro- 
gram In  the  National  Cancer  Institute  where 
there  is  such  a  great  demand  for  funds,  in 
any  ratio  like  that? 

Dr.  Endicott.  Not  this  year.  sir. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Against  this  historical 
backdrop,  let  us  examine  the  most  recent 
developments.  First,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, what  has  hapc>ened  as  a  result  of 
the  conservative  start  afforded  by  the  $5 
million  cancer  construction  program  au- 
thorized for  the  current  year?  Although 
there  has  been  relatively  little  positive 
publicity  on  the  program,  universities, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  re- 
search institution.s  have  responded  with 
well  thought  out  programs  in  the  cancer 
research  field.  In  fact.  I  understand  that 
the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council, 
which  met  just  last  month,  considered 
over  30  applications  from  nearly  as  many 
institutions  for  grants  totaling  over  $25 
million.  This  set  of  facts  alone  indicate 
that  our  earlier  judgments  not  only  were 
correct  for  the  cun-ent  year  but  will  prob- 
ably hold,  at  least  in  principle,  for  the 
foreseeable  future 

For  the  second  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  this  effort  to  examine  all  the 
pertinent  facts  on  health  research  con- 
struction, we  ne(?d  only  turn  to  the 
record  of  the  committee's  hearings,  re- 
leased earlier  this  month.  During  the 
questioning  of  the  administration  wit- 
nesses, I  asked  for  an  estimate  of  what 


the  greatest  needs  would  be  in  medical 
research  in  the  next  3  years.  Three  fac- 
tors were  cited,  and  the  first  of  the  three 
was  research  facilities.  To  make  sure 
that  there  would  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, I  asked  which  one  of  the  three  fac- 
tors mentioned  should  have  the  highest 
priority;  and  the  unhesitating  answer 
was,  and  I  quote,  "Most  acutely,  research 
facilities."  Later,  in  response  to  a  spe- 
cific question  as  to  what  might  happen  if 
the  research  construction  were  limited 
to  a  50-50  matching  program  only,  the 
committee  was  told,  if  the  present  bill — 
to  repeal— is  enactec'  as  such,  I  think 
there  is  going  to  be  a  serious  deficiency 
because  I  think  that  many  schools  cannot 
develop  the  research  plans  they  desire 
on  a  50-50  basis. 

facilities  essential  to  progbess 

These  are  the  facts,  then,  that  make 
our  course  clear;  if  medical  research  is 
to  continue  to  flower,  we  must  i,ake  the 
necessary  steps  to  see  that  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities — not  only  general  pur- 
pose facilities — but  the  specialized  facil- 
ities for  research  in  categorical  diseases, 
keeps  pace  with  the  other  component 
factors  of  sound  medical  research — 
growth  for  the  Nation.  I  am  thinking 
specifically  of  the  urgent  need  to  provide 
research  space  for  the  numbers  of  bright 
young  people  emerging  from  our  training 
programs — young  people  with  creative 
minds  and  full  measures  of  research 
ideas  of  high  potential.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  rapidly  evolving  research  tech- 
niques and  instrumentation  for  cancer 
research  and  cardiovascular  research 
that  are  crying  for  up-to-date  facilities 
in  which  to  be  put  to  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  The  steps  we  must  take, 
as  the  facts  I  have  just  related  indicate, 
are: 

First,  we  must  not  only  continue  the 
health  research  facilities  construction 
program,  we  must  substantially  increase 
its  annual  limitation  in  the  years  ahead, 
and 

Second,  we  must  not  only  continue  the 
present  nonmatching  program  for  con- 
struction of  research  facilities  to  meet 
national  and  regional  needs  in  the  cate- 
gorical area  of  cancer,  but  we  must  also 
expand  this  program  to  other  categorical 
areas  as  opportunities  and  meaningful 
programs  are  developed  and  presented. 

INCREASES    FOR    ALL     RESEARCH     APPROPRIATIONS 
SITPPORTED 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  general 
considerations  surrounding  my  support 
for  the  appropriations  for  the  Public 
Health  Service's  medical  research  ac- 
tivities. I  am  sure  that  there  is  general 
agreement  on  the  consistent  bipartisan 
nature  of  the  support  in  Congress  for 
these  programs  which  seek  to  acquire 
new  knowledge  in  order  that  people  may 
have  better  health.  I  cannot  recall  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  the  ac- 
tion of  a  committee  members  or  of  the 
committee  itself  has  been  governed  by 
considerations  related  to  the  party  in 
power.  There  have  been  years,  how- 
ever, when  the  executive  branch  has 
been  unduly  restrictive  in  setting  the 
level  of  its  appropriation  requests  for 
medical  research  activities;  and  this.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  one  of  those  years. 


We  have  heard  much  about  the  New 
Frontier  but  apparently  it  does  not  yet 
include  the  frontier  of  the  medical  sci- 
ences. The  administration  is  organiz- 
ing a  bold  new  program  to  help  our  fel- 
low man  in  underdeveloF>ed  countries 
but  it  is  apparently  not  yet  ready  to 
expand  a  health  research  program  which 
will  benefit  men  ever>'where.  It  ap- 
parently finds  nothing  odd  in  planning 
to  spend  three  times  as  much  to  put 
man  into  space  as  it  proposed  to  spend 
for  the  research  needed  to  keep  men  on 
earth  a  little  longer. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress  should 
know  that  the  level  of  $641  million  for 
the  NIH  appropriations  represents  the 
original  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1962  pre- 
pared by  the  Director  of  NIH,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  directors  of  the 
several  institutes.  This  is  the  same 
budget  that  was  supported  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  fact,  the  new 
Surgeon  General  in  testifying  before  our 
subcommittee  supr>orted  the  $641  mil- 
lion appropriation  with  a  most  positive 
statement.  His  testimony  makes  it  very 
clear  that  his  request  of  $101  million 
above  the  original  $540  million  budget 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
would  be  the  absolute  limit  which  he 
could  support.  No  guidelines  or  limita- 
tions were  imFK)sed  upon  him  in  arriving 
at  this  figure.  His  testimony  on  page  56 
of  volume  II  of  oui-  hearings  is  as 
follows : 

NIH    BUDGET    FOR    1962 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  a  new  Surgeon  General 
and  you  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
budget  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
You  had  long  experience  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  served  as  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Heart  Institute.  You 
prepared  a  budget  which  you  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare? 

Dr.  Terry    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  provided  for  an  increase 
in  the  NIH  budget  of  $101  million. 

Dr.  Terry    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  was  your  best  Judgment? 

Dr.  Terry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  As  to  what  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  could  use  to  carry  on  an 
effective  program  for  1962? 

Dr.  Terry.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  think  that  we  would  be 
getting  to  the  point  where  you  would  have 
better  control  over  this  program  if  we  fol- 
lowed your  recommendation  this  year? 

Dr.  Terry.  I  do  not  know.  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  did  not  have  any  guide- 
lines given  to  you  by  President  Kennedy,  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  anyone  else, 
in  determining  that  particular  flgiire? 

Dr.  Terry.  We  had  guidelines,  but  not 
limitations,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  there  was  no  limitation 
imposed  upon  you,  that  you  could  not  go 
above  $101  million? 

Dr.  Terry.  There  was  no  suggestion  that 
I  could,  should,  or  could  not. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  you  had  complete  freedom 
in  the  area  of  funding  when  you  came  up 
with  that  recommendation? 

Dr.  Terry.  I  had  complete  freedom  In 
terms  of  making  what  I  felt  was  the  best 
recommendation  that  could  be  made  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  arbitrarily 
cut  back  the  $641  million  figure  to  $583 
million  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
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Health.  This  cutback  in  the  requests  of 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  represents  the  New 
Frontier's  position  on  these  vital  health 
research  programs 

In  past  years,  the  Congress — respond- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  people  It  repre- 
sents— has  appropriated  those  additional 
funds  which  medical  research  could 
wisely  and  profitably  use.  The  record 
gives  substantial  evidence  that  these 
additional  funds  were,  in  fact,  wisely  and 
profitably  used,  and  that  the  forward 
thrust  of  these  programs  will  not  be  sus- 
tained unless  additional  funds  are  pro- 
vided now.  I  am  therefore  whole- 
heartedly in  support  of  the  committee's 
bill,  which  is  now  before  you  for  action, 
calling  for  a  level  of  $641  million  for  the 
eight  appropriations  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  these  $641  million  against  vital 
statistics  that  report  on  the  deaths  from 
cancer,  heart  disease,  diabetes,  infec- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  health  hazards. 
"We  cannot  talk  of  them  in  terms  of 
death  rates  or  millions  of  deaths  per 
year.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is 
people  and  with  supporting  a  long-range 
and  tireless  effort  to  produce  health 
facts — facts  that  mean  children  may  be 
strong  instead  of  crippled;  families  held 
together  in  strength  instead  of  separated 
by  death;  and  for  even  the  most  severely 
crippled,  a  productive  life  instead  of 
long-term  disability. 

The  appropriation  figure  of  $641  mil- 
lion for  NIH  for  1962  is  a  sound  one.  and 
I  urge  each  Member  to  join  with  me  and 
the  members  of  our  committee  In  sup- 
porting this  funding  level  for  the  coming 
year. 

VOCATION.\L    EEHABILrrATrON 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
contains  an  amount  of  $64,450,000  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  Office  of  "Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  Grants  to  States 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  $90  million 
allotment.  This  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  best  investments  we  make,  for 
this  is  the  program  which  helps  restore 
disabled  people  to  activity  and  usefulness 
and  jobs.  In  addition  we  have  approved 
an  appropriation  of  $19,250,000  for  re- 
search and  training.  This  is  an  increase 
of  S2  million  above  the  Kennedy  budget. 

I  have  great  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
being  done  in  this  program.  It  has  been 
developing  soundly  for  the  past  40  years 
and  I  believe  it  has  reached  the  place 
where  we  should  support  a  substantial 
expansion  in  this  humane  and  sensible 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  dis- 
abled men  and  women. 

EISENHOWER     ADMINISTRATION     LEADERSHIP 

For  much  of  the  improvement  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  previous  administra- 
tion, which  proposed  the  law  which  was 
enacted  in  1954,  and  which  is  now  the 
basis  for  this  entire  rehabilitation  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that,  since  1954,  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram has  nearly  doubled  the  number  of 
disabled  people  rehabilitated  each  year. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  excellent  research 
program,  to  secure  new  knowledge  and 
new  methods,  and  a  training  program  to 


produce  the  skilled  staffs  to  work  with 
larger  numbers  of  the  disabled. 

The  previous  administration  consist- 
ently requested  increased  funds  for  the 
rehabilitation  program  and  our  com- 
mittee has  never  failed  to  report  a  bill 
in  support  of  these  increases.  We  have, 
in  fact,  recommended  additional  in- 
creases on  several  occasions,  for  I  am 
convinced — as  the  committee  has  been — 
that  we  still  are  not  fully  capitalizing  on 
the  great  potentials  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

The  previous  administration  provided 
a  foundation  for  expanding  this  program 
and  I  should  like  this  to  be  clear.  In 
fact,  during  the  committee's  hearings 
this  spring,  the  eminent  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Switzer.  expressed  her  gratitude 
for  the  great  progress  made  possible  by 
the  last  administration.  She  pointed  out 
that  the  clear  commitment  made  by  the 
last  administration,  back  in  1954,  has 
actually  made  todays  program  possible. 
On  this  point,  I  would  like  to  quote  Miss 
Switzer  from  the  record : 

I  think  we  cannot  say  often  enough  that 
the  conunitmeut  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration to  thi£  program  In  a  very  special 
way  has  made  It  possible  for  us  to  tell  the 
story  we  are  now  able  to  tell.  I  think  It 
has  not  only  been  In  the  shift  In  the  law 
and  the  funds  that  were  pro%-lded  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  permit  the  States  to 
move  ahead,  tut  in  the  development  of 
the  research  aid  training  program  and,  fi- 
nally. In  the  development  of  the  Interna- 
tional program  I  would  certainly  like  the 
record  to  be  clear  as  to  my  views  on  that. 

I  should  like  also,  at  this  point,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  [Mr.  Fo- 
gartyI.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  served  on  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  longer  than  any 
member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House.  He 
has  been  a  consistent  and  effective  cham- 
pion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  Under  his  chairmanship,  the 
program  receives  the  same  careful  scru- 
tiny as  all  requests  coming  before  the 
committee,  yet  he  has  shown  his  belief 
in  the  basic  soundness  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  by  his  support  of  the  funds 
required  to  expand  it. 

WISCONSi:/    REHABrLITATION    PROGRAM 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  a  rehabilitation 
program  which  Is  doing  an  excellent  job 
and  which  was  for  many  years  a  leader 
among  the  States  in  this  work.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Wisconsin  will  soon  be  able 
to  develop  its  proprram  to  the  place  where 
every  disabled  person  in  our  State  will 
be  able  to  get  the  rehabilitation  services 
he  needs  to  become  self-sustaining 
again — and  I  would  offer  that  same  hope 
for  the  disabled  residents  of  every  State, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  things  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  the  United  States  is 
the  land  of  opportunity. 

IN  1962  OVER  107,000  TO  BE  REHABILITATED 

Last  year  the  Federal-State  rehabilita- 
tion program  restored  88.000  disabled 
people  to  employment.  This  year  they 
expect  to  rehabilitate  96,000.  The  bill 
before  us  no\^  will  provide  enough  funds 
to  enable  the  State  agencies  to  rehabili- 
tate about  107,000  disabled  individuals. 
To  me,  this  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  do — 


to  provide  the  means  whereby  these 
thou.sands  of  handicapped  Americans 
will  become  able  to  look  after  themselves, 
learn  a  job.  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  self-supporting  citizens. 

I  find  a  special  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  this  appropriation  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal-State  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  reach  an- 
other milestone  in  its  history — for  if  the 
committee's  bill  is  approved,  1962  will  be 
the  first  year  in  which  this  program  has 
rehabilitated  more  than  100,000  disabled 
people  in  a  single  year. 

Aside  from  the  numbers  being  rehabil- 
itated, the  State  rehabilitation  agencies 
today  are  helping  us  in  many  ways  in 
the  economic  and  social  problems  which 
confront  both  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Govprnment.  While  the  appropriations 
for  this  work  represent  an  outlay  of 
Federal  funds  and  of  State  funds,  the 
rehabilitation  programs  have  shown  time 
and  again  that  the  cost  of  this  work  is 
returned  to  the  Federal  and  Slate  Treas- 
ury many  times  In  the  form  of  taxes 
which  the  disabled  people  pay  when  they 
return  to  work. 

While  our  Government  is  considering 
many  proposals  having  to  do  with  our 
older  citizens,  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  already  doing  something  con- 
structive about  it.  As  we  all  know,  the 
proportion  of  disability  increases  with 
age.  However,  with  proper  rehabilita- 
tion services,  many  of  our  older  citizens 
cannot  only  become  active  again,  but 
many  of  them  can  work  at  their  old  jobs 
or  at  new  ones.  The  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  States  have  been  proving 
this  for  several  years.  Back  in  1945  less 
than  7.500  disabled  persons  over  45  years 
old  were  rehabilitated  and  restored  to 
employment.  That  represented  about  17 
percent  of  the  total  for  that  year.  This 
number  has  been  growing  steadily  since 
thon,  and  next  year  an  estimated  33.000 
disabled  people  In  this  age  group,  or  31 
percent  of  the  total,  will  be  rehabilitated. 

The  success  and  the  growth  of  this 
program — and  many  other  rehabilitation 
programs  outside  the  Government — are 
due  In  part  to  the  excellent  programs  in 
traming  and  research  conducts  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

TRAINING    REHAB    WORKERS 

We  cannot  expect  to  see  larger  num- 
bers of  disabled  people  restored  unless 
something  is  done  to  cope  with  the  short- 
ages of  professional  personnel  who  work 
with  the  disabled.  This  need  is  so  serious 
that  it  affects  both  the  public  program 
and  the  many  fine  voluntary  agencies 
now  engaged  in  this  bill  for  expanding 
the  training  grant  program  aimed  at 
meeting  at  least  a  part  of  this  need,  so 
that  in  the  coming  years  there  will  be 
more  physicians  trained  in  the  special 
procedures  of  rehabilitation — more  phys- 
ical therapists  and  occupational  thera- 
pists— more  rehabilitation  counselors  to 
work  with  the  State  agencies  and 
others — and  an  increase  In  several  other 
types  of  professional  workers  who  are 
essential  in  providing  rehabilitation 
services. 

At  the  same  time,  the  training  program 
will  support  short,  intensive  courses  of 
instruction  for  personnel  already  work- 
ing in  rehabilitation,  to  give  them  spe- 
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cialized  training  for  working  with  people 
who  have  severe  and  especially  difficult 
handicaps.  One  of  these  is  mental  ill- 
ness, in  which  the  possibilities  for  ex- 
panding our  rehabilitation  work  are  so 
tremendous.  Another  is  mental  retarda- 
tion, in  which  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams are  trying  to  make  a  major  effort. 
These  disabilities  require  special  knowl- 
edge which  is  now  being  provided  to  the 
staffs  of  the  State  agencies  and  other  or- 
ganizations through  the  training  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

REHABILrTATION    RESEARCH     PROGRAM 

The  research  program  holds  the  real 
key  to  the  future  of  rehabilitation  work. 
We  must  have  new  knowledge,  new  pro- 
cedures, new  inforaiation  if  our  invest- 
ments in  coming  yeais  are  to  pay  the 
greatest  dividends.  Already  the  benefits 
of  such  research  ar?  beginning  to  flow 
into  the  work  of  rehabilitation  agencies. 
Advanced  tj-pes  of  artificial  limbs  are  be- 
ing developed,  some  of  them  offering 
simplified  mechanical  apparatus  which 
reduces  pressures  on  the  user  and  aids 
his  walking.  Expeiimental  work  now 
is  being  done  to  se<?  if  the  power  im- 
pulses generated  by  certain  muscles  in 
the  body  can  be  used  as  control  signals 
to  manage  artificial  limbs.  Other  re- 
search is  developini;  various  kinds  of 
external  power,  such  as  the  hydraulic 
principle,  to  see  if  this  type  of  power 
can  be  brought  under  control  to  the 
delicate  degree  required  to  safely  actuate 
an  artificial  arm  and  nand. 

A  great  variety  of  other  research  Is 
being  done  in  several  hundred  ho-spitals, 
universities,  rehabili'.ation  centers,  and 
other  research  Institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. In  certain  places,  projects  are 
underway  to  develoj)  and  increase  the 
research  capacities  of  schools  and  Insti- 
tutions which  already  have  the  nucleus 
of  talent  and  facilities  they  need.  One 
of  these  is  in  my  owr.  State  of  Wisconsin 
where  the  Curative  Workshop  of  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Marquette  University 
School  of  Medicine  are  cooperating  to 
develop  a  well-rounded  plan  and  pro- 
gram of  research  in  rehabilitation. 

REHABILITATION     CENTERS 

The  committee  has  also  heard  testi- 
mony on  a  further  proposal  in  research 
which  I  believe  hsis  great  merit.  We  still 
have  not  provided,  in  the  field  of  reha- 
bilitation, comprehensive  research  and 
training  institutions  where  the  several 
kinds  of  scientists  and  professional  peo- 
ple can  jointly  work  on  the  complicated 
problems  of  severe  disability.  This  con- 
cept of  the  major  and  complete  research 
and  teaching  center  has  been  adopted  in 
many  other  fields — in  medicine,  in  space 
problems,  and  other  areas — and  it  can  be 
a  powerful  step  forward  in  solving  many 
of  the  problems  of  disability  which  re- 
main unanswered  today. 

I  believe  we  should  supp>ort  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  such  centers  and  this 
bill  provides  the  funds  to  begin  with  two 
In  1962.  These  centers  would  make 
available,  as  part  of  a  total  rehabilitation 
research  effort,  the  skills  of  physicians, 
therapists,  prosthetics  experts,  rehabili- 
tation counselors,  engineers,  physicists, 
and  other  scientific  personnel  who  play 


key  roles  in  developing  new  knowledge  in 
the  total  problem  of  disability  and  re- 
habilitation. They  also  would  provide  a 
complete  training  program  for  profes- 
sional students.  This  sort  of  center  prob- 
ably will  require  that  the  work  be  earned 
out  In  a  university,  where  the  personnel 
and  facilities  can  be  provided  in  one  or- 
ganized effort.  We  have  a  number  of 
outstanding  universities  In  this  country 
which  already  are  engaged  in  teaching, 
research,  and  service  in  rehabilitation, 
and  which  would  be  prepared  to  under- 
take this  sort  of  responsibility  within  a 
very  short  time. 

In  summary,  then,  I  believe  this  bill 
provides  essential  funds  for  the  further 
development  of  one  of  our  most  Impor- 
tant public  programs — vocational  reha- 
bilitation. I  believe  these  funds  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  disabled  citizens 
represent  one  of  the  finest  investments 
we  make.  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
appropriation. 

GRANTS   FOB    CONSTRUCTION    OF    HOSPITAL 
REiEARCH    FACILITIES 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mates that  hospital  rates  have  gone  up 
over  300  percent  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. This  increase  will  continue  unless, 
through  research,  hospital  design  and 
operations  can  be  improved. 

This  bin  which  we  bring  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  provides 
for  a  new  program  to  study  hospital  costs 
through  the  construction  of  two  hospital 
research  facilities.  This  program  is  un- 
dertaken under  the  authority  of  section 
433A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Our  committee  feels  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  benefit  to  any  community  in 
which  such  a  re.'^earch  facility  is  located: 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  one- 
third  non -Federal  matching  funds  con- 
tiiljuted  by  the  community  Involved. 

Our  committee  is  very  proud  of  start- 
ing this  new  program  and  wishes  to  give 
proper  credit  to  outstanding  doctors 
from  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital  who  appeared  before 
our  committee  suggesting  that  we  em- 
bark on  a  hospital  research  facility  pro- 
gram. I  particularly  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  colleague,  from  Minne- 
sota's First  Congressional  District,  Mr. 
QuiE,  who  has  worked  very  closely  with 
our  committee  in  the  development  of  this 
new  program. 

The  bill  before  us  today  includes  $10 
million  to  carry  on  this  research  pro- 
gram in  hospital  facilities  and  cqets. 

Since  1955.  personnel  of  the  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital,  members  of  its  board 
of  directors,  and  members  of  the  staff 
of  Mayo  Clinic  have  studied  intensively 
several  asE>ects  of  ho.'^pltal  function  and 
design,  in  preparation  for  new  hospital 
facilities.  These  studies  have  had  as 
their  objective  new  approaches  to  hos- 
pital construction  and  operation,  to  more 
efficient  utilization  of  personnel,  to  Im- 
proved care  of  the  patient  and  to  reduc- 
tion of  hospitalization  costs.  The 
studies  to  date  include  construction  of. 
and  controlled  experiments  with,  a  cir- 
cular 12-bed  nursing  unit  for  the  care 
of  the  critically  111. 

Further  studies  are  needed  to  reach 
the  goals  of  improved  care  and  reduced 
costs.     The   Rochester   Methodist   Hos- 


pital is  seeking  financial  assistance  for 
construction  of  an  experimental  and 
demonstrative  hospital  for  research  in 
patient  care,  hospital  function,  and  de- 
sign. 

Surprisingly  little  controlled  research 
is  recorded  in  medical  literature  on  the 
effect  of  physical  facilities  on  care  of 
the  patient  or  on  how  design  can  reduce 
hospitalization  costs.  The  lack  of  re- 
search in  this  field  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
and  energy  expended  for  research  in 
medicine  and  industry.  And  this  dearth 
of  critical  studies  is  particularly  sur- 
prising when  one  realizes  that  the  op- 
eration of  hospitals  is  said  to  be  the 
third  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  for  hospital  construction  in  this 
country  alone  in  recent  years. 

A  further  indication  of  the  need  for 
careful  reappraisal  of  hospital  design 
and  op>eration  is  the  continuous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  hospital  care  since  1940. 
Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  demonstrate  increases  of  almost 
300  percent  in  the  rates  charged  by  hos- 
pitals in  this  period.  This  is  much 
greater  than  the  increase  in  consumer 
prices  and  the  increase  in  physicians' 
fees  over  the  same  period. 

A  survey  was  made  in  Rochester  in 
1955  to  determine  variations  In  care  re- 
quired by  patients  In  St.  Marj's  Hospital 
and  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital.  This 
survey  Included  cla.ssificatlon  by  Mayo 
Clinic  physicians  of  1,100  patients  for 
7  513  patient-days  according  to  the  type 
of  care  required  by  each  patient.  Each 
day  for  a  week  each  patient  was  placed 
in  one  of  three  categories  based  on  the 
amount  of  nursing  care  required : 

Stage  1 :  Constant  observation  because 
of  serious  illness. 

Stage  2:  Average  care. 

Stage  3:  Minimal  care  because  of  sat- 
isfactory progress  or  a  nonserious  type 
of  illness. 

Analysis  of  this  data  revealed  that  on 
an:-'  given  day  approximately  20  percent 
of  patients  required  stage- 1  care.  60  per- 
cent stage-2  care,  and  20  percent  stage-3 
care.  While  these  percentages  will  vary 
somewhat  from  one  hospital  to  another, 
the  study  did  quantitate  what  has  been 
recognized  as  a  fact:  Not  every  patient 
In  a  given  hospital  requires  the  same 
amoimt  of  care.  Patients  in  stage  1  need 
more  hours  of  nursing  care  daily  and 
the  care  of  more  skilled  personnel  than 
patients  in  stage  2  or  stage  3.  Con- 
versely, patients  In  stage  3  need  fewer 
hours  of  nursing  care  daily  and  care  of 
less  skilled  F>ersonnel  than  patients  in 
stage  1  or  stage  2.  In  addition,  patients 
In  the  convalescent  or  stage-3  category 
appeared  not  to  require  the  extensive 
equipment  and  facilities  that  are  neces- 
sary for  care  of  seriously  ill  patients. 

The  initial  studies  were  directed 
toward  the  seriously  111  patient  who  re- 
quires constant  observation  and  more 
than  average  care,  since  It  Is  this  patient 
that  incurs  the  greatest  hospital  expense. 
After  consideration  of  many  different 
possible  architectural  designs,  it  was  the 
consensus  that  this  category  of  patients 
could  be  cared  for  best  In  a  small  nursing 
unit  of  circular  design  with  the  nurses' 
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station  centrally  located  and  the  pa- 
tients' rooms  placed  peripherally.  The 
inner  wall  of  each  room  was  to  be  made 
of  double  doors  containing  clear  glass 
panels.  This  design  would  make  each 
of  the  12  patients  visible  to  the  nurse 
from  her  centrally  located  work  station 
and  the  patients  could  at  all  times  see 
the  nurse.  It  would  also  reduce  the 
distance  between  the  patient  and  the 
nurse  at  her  desk. 

P\inds  were  collected  to  build  such 
an  experimental  unit  from  private 
foundations  and  from  the  Methodist 
Hospital.  A  research  committee  of 
Mayo  Clinic  physicians  was  appointed 
to  supervise  controlled  research  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  effect  of  hospital 
design  and  function  on  patient  care. 

Time  does  not  permit  review  of  the 
considerable  mass  of  information  ac- 
cumulated from  these  studies  of  patient 
care  in  the  circular  unit  and  in  the  rec- 
tangular unit.  Detailed  data  was  ac- 
cumulated and  has  been  published.' 

Among  the  many  factors  studied,  sev- 
eral stand  out.  It  was  shown  that  the 
patient  was  better  satisfied  with  his  care 
in  the  circular  unit,  as  were  the 
patient's  relatives  because  of  the  reas- 
surance provided  by  constant  visual  con- 
tact between  the  patients  and  tne 
nurses.  Corridor  travel  by  nurses  was 
significantly  less.  Most  surprising  was 
the  cost.  A  patient  in  a  conventional 
unit  requiring  three  special  duty  nurses 
around  the  clock  pays  $54  a  day  plus  a 
room  charge  on  an  average  of  $20  or  a 
total  of  $74.  In  the  circular  unit,  equal 
or  superior  care  was  given  for  a  total 
of  $36  per  day — a  savings  of  $38  per  day. 

The  experimental  team  has  completed 
controlled  studies  of  the  care  required 
by  the  patient  who  is  acutely  ill  and 
evaluated  how  this  is  affected  by  archi- 
tectural design.  It  has,  however,  only 
scratched  the  surface.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  design  and  different  methods  of 
operation  on  the  other  80  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  hospital?  Some  hos- 
pitals have  considered  various  phases  of 
progressive  patient  care,  but  to  date 
there  has  been  no  critical  evaluation  of 
the  quality  of  care  or  its  cost.  This 
should  be  done  before  the  method  is 
more  widely  copied.  Under  ideal  and 
controlled  conditions  is  progressive  pa- 
tient care  of  a  higher  quality  and  lower 
in  cost? 

PKOPOSED    rUTf  HE    HOSPITAL    RESEARCH 

k  Those  responsible  for  studies  to  date 
ave  begun  development  of  a  program  of 
study  for  the  future  when  the  experi- 
mental hospital  is  available.  The  re- 
search to  be  carried  out  in  such  a  hospi- 
tal would  include: 

First.  Comparison  of  the  circular 
nursing  units  with  rectangular  units  in 
care  of  stage  2  and  stage  3  patients  to 
determine  whether  the  circular  design 
Is  superior  for  these  groups.  Both  the 
quality  of  such  care  and  the  cost  per 
patient-day  would  be  evaluated. 

Second.  Positive  determination  of  the 
feasibility  of  progressive  patient  care  of 
patients  in  a   general  hospital.    Again 
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both  the  quiility  of  the  care  received  by 
the  patients  and  the  cost  of  that  care 
would  be  as'^ertained. 

Third.  Study  of  other  proposed 
schemes  for  segregation  of  patients  by 
clinical  serice  or  probable  length  of 
stay.  Possibly  patients  admitted  for  1 
to  3  days  for  a  special  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  procedure  could  be  accom- 
modated at  lower  cost  in  a  special  hos- 
pital unit. 

Fourth.  Consideration  of  all  possible 
mechanical,  electric,  and  pneimiatic 
devices  to  reduce  hospital  labor  costs 
and  installation  of  such  devices  for  ac- 
tual trial  il"  determined  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value. 

SVMMART 

Considerable  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  the  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital 
study  project  by  those  bearing  the  local 
resc>onsibili'.y.  and  only  after  such  effort 
had  been  made  was  it  felt  proper  to  seek 
help  elsewhere.  A  great  deal  of  data 
has  been  collected,  study  methods  have 
been  developed,  and  appraisal  tech- 
niques have  been  refined,  but  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  full  sig- 
nificance and  potential  of  the  concepts 
under  study  can  be  precisely  delineated. 

In  order  to  evaluate  completely  the 
patient  care,  costs,  and  patient-relative 
acceptance  of  stage  care,  an  experi- 
mental hospital  with  its  design  based  on 
function  is  necessary.  This  will  be  a 
tool  for  future  studies.  If  approached 
with  boldness  and  imagination,  one  can 
visualize  that  critical  research  might 
produce  contributions  in  hospital  design 
and  patient  care  that  could  be  proto- 
types throughout  the  country  for  many 
decades  to  come. 

With  the  increasing  and  aging  popu- 
lation, with  the  obvious  immediate  need 
for  more  hospital  beds,  with  inadequate 
numbers  of  trained  nurses  available,  and 
with  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization, it  seems  reasonable  that  any 
effort  to  solve  these  problems  is  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  Nation's  health 
and  welfare. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has 
served  on  this  committee  longer  than 
any  Member  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  and  has  gone  through  this  bill 
on  an  item-by-item  basis  during  the  last 
45   minutes. 

This  bill  is  not  an  easy  one  for  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  labor  with  each  year. 
There  is  more  testimony  taken  on  the 
record  than  before  any  other  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been 
growing.  In  each  of  the  last  9  years 
there  have  been  substantial  increases  in 
the  bill.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
we  look  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  budget  submission  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  over  the 
last  9  or  10  years.  We  have  found  our- 
selves in  a  pKJsition  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  we  have  had 
additions  made  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  budget  well  beyond  the 
appropriation  level  which  has  been  es- 
tablished by  our  House  committee  dur- 
ing each  of  the  last  7  years. 


It  was  my  hope  that  this  year  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  a  p>osition  where  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
would  take  over  the  leadership  of  this 
particular  program,  and  where  the  new 
Surgeon  General  would  be  in  a  position 
of  giving  strong  leadership  to  the  med- 
ical research  program  conducted  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  was  Indeed  disappointed  that  this 
did  not  take  place.  We  find  that  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  study,  meant  very  little  to  the  New 
Frontier.  These  recommendations  were 
made  by  a  man  who  had  served  as  act- 
ing head  of  the  Heart  Institute,  who 
had  long  experience  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Public 
Health  Service,  but  were  not  given  much 
consideration  by  the  New  Frontier.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  Is  most  Important 
that  the  executive  branch  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Surgeon  General 
take  control  and  give  leadership  to  the 
whole  area  of  medical  research. 

For  that  reason  our  subcommittee  has 
included  in  this  bill  for  the  first  time 
the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon 
General  as  far  as  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  are  concerned.  In  the 
past  the  figures  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Surgeon  General  have 
been  increased  from  $100  million  to  as 
high  as  $200  million  by  the  other  body. 
This  year  we  are  basing  our  committee 
recommendations  on  sound  testimony, 
study,  and  research  which  has  been  done 
by  the  new  Surgeon  General  as  well  as 
our  committee.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  bring  this  bill  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  s«Dme  future  time 
in  order  to  substantiate  the  $64  million 
figure,  anticipating  that  the  Senate 
might  take  action  to  increase  this  bill. 
The  House  of  Representatives  I  am  sure 
will  stand  firm  on  the  recommendations 
of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  believe  that 
such  a  vote  at  a  future  time  is  probably 
inevitable. 

In  this  particular  bill  we  are  placing 
special  emphasis  upon  several  programs. 
First,  we  are  placing  greater  emphasis 
in  the  area  of  training  the  unskilled 
worker  and  the  semiskilled  worker  and 
in  also  training  people  who  are  taken 
off  the  labor  market  by  various  handi- 
caps. It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  con- 
sidered the  depressed  areas  legislation 
passed  early  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  bill  with  over  95  percent  of  au- 
thorized funds  in  direct  subsidies  to  in- 
dustry, with  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
authorization  going  to  this  area  of  train- 
ing individuals.  It  is  sad  but  true  that 
we  enacted  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
did  not  clearly  meet  the  problems  as 
we  face  the  challenge  of  the  1960's. 

During  our  committee  hearings  the 
new  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  last  year 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell,  pointed  out 
to  us  that  the  need  in  the  labor  market, 
as  we  face  the  next  5-  and  10-year  period, 
is  in  the  area  of  the  semiskilled  and  the 
skilled  worker.  It  seems  that  the  em- 
phasis which  we  give  in  this  bill  to  train- 
ing individual  Americans  is  a  much 
greater  step  forward  than  the  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  giving  95  per- 
cent of  the  aid  in  the  form  of  direct  sub- 
sidies to   industry.    I   believe  that  the 
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increased  emphasu  which  we  give  to  vo- 
cational training  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, the  emphasis  which  we  are 
giving  to  the  apprenticeship  training 
profi^ram.  will  go  a  long  way  In  facing 
up  to  the  problems  of  emplojonent  in 
the  sixties. 

One  has  to  but  pick  up  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  or  any 
of  the  other  large  metropolitan  par>ers  in 
the  United  States  today  and  find  on  each 
Sunday  new  records  being  made  in  the 
want-ad  sections  of  those  papers,  t:how- 
ing  job  opportunities  for  semi-skilled  and 
skilled  workers.  This  type  of  training 
approach  will  go  much  farther  than  the 
depressed-area  t>pe  of  approach  which 
places  the  emphasis  on  subsidies  to  in- 
dustry instead  of  helping  individuals  se- 
cure job  opportunities. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that  was 
arrived  at  throuizh  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  our  subcommittee,  and  by  the 
full  committee  and  it  was  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise  that  several  of  the  sections 
are  brought  before  us  today.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  emphasis  which  we  are 
giving  to  the  pro{;ram  in  this  next  year, 
the  increased  emi)hasis  we  have  given  to 
training  individuals,  to  educational  co- 
operative research,  as  compared  with  the 
budget  presented  to  us.  represents 
sound  progress. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fio^  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  care 
to  comment  on  the  reduction  of  $1  mil- 
lion in  the  amount  for  national  defense 
fellowships;  if  he  could  explain  why  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  budget  estimate  was 
for  $22,762,000.  We  reduced  this  to 
$21,762,000.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  this  represents  an  increase 
over  last  year's  program  of  a  Uttle  over 
$1  million. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  feel  that  the  fellow- 
ships which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Education  should  be  very  care- 
fully scrutinized.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  record  of  the 
hearings  of  our  committee,  in  which  all 
of  these  fellowfihips  as  they  were  ap- 
proved by  the  oaBce  of  Education  are  set 
forth.  We  feel  that  some  of  the  fellow- 
ships approved  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  intent  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  as  it  was  explained,  as  it 
was  presented,  and  as  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  feel  that  this  needs 
review.  Certainly  an  increase  of  $1  mil- 
lion over  last  year's  budget  allows  suffi- 
cient latitude  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  carry  on  a  very  fine  program, 
but  we  want  to  give  them  a  warning,  we 
want  these  programs  and  grants  reviewed 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  The  gentle- 
man feels  that  there  is  sufficient  money 
in  the  bill  to  carry  forward  the  proper 
program  which  was  properly  laid  out  in 
the  law?  You  feel  some  abuses  may 
have  come  into  It.  and  that  is  why  you 
have  cut  it  back?    Is  that  correct? 


Mr,  LAIRD.  That  is  basically 
correct. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  are  almost  up  to  the 
full  authorization  for  this.  The  full  au- 
thorization happens  to  be  $22,762,000. 
We  are  only  $1  million  below  the  au- 
thorization. I  believe  this  is  healthy 
for  the  program. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  on  what 
he  said  about  retraining.  I  think  his 
analysis  v.-as  excellent.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  the  amount  in  the  bill  is  ade- 
quate for  these  purposes? 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  feel  that  the  amount 
contained  in  this  bill  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  what  the  administration 
asked  for  as  far  as  these  activities  are 
concerned.  Whether  the  administration 
will  expend  the  funds  at  the  rate  that 
we  have  established  I  cannot  say.  I  am 
hopeful  these  funds  will  be  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's enthusiasm  for  retraining  as  a 
means  of  picking  up  the  economy  in 
those  areas  affected  by  automation.  I 
think  it  is  a  direct  method.  I  think  it 
gives  full  attention  to  the  human  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  additional  steps  for- 
ward will  be  made  in  this  very  vital  area 
of  retraining. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  business  of  international 
research  grants  has  gro^RTi  so  big  they 
have  had  to  set  up  a  staff  officer  to  take 
care  of  it? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  international  re- 
search grants  as  far  as  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  concerned? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes.  The  total  amount 
of  funds  made  available,  using  soft  cur- 
rencies wherever  we  can  in  this  par- 
ticular area,  has  grown  in  the  last  few 
years. 

An  Office  of  International  Research 
has  been  established  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  coordinate  and 
exercise  control  over  the  development 
of  these  programs.  Dr.  Martin  Cum- 
mings.  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  microbiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Medical  School,  has 
been  appointed  Chief  of  this  Office.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  Dr.  Cummings 
is  an  outstanding  investigator  with  a 
broad  background  in  medical  research 
and  its  international  ramifications. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  brandnew 
Office,  is  that  correct,  or  comparatively 
new? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  a  unit  within  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  It  will  have  the 
function  and  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering these  oversea  research  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  go 
into  some  of  these  research  grants?     I 


called  attention  to  one  or  two  of  them 
last  year.     Did  they  go  into  it  this  year? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes.  we  did.  I  think  the 
gentleman  referred  last  year,  when  this 
bill  was  on  the  floor,  to  some  of  these 
grants.  We  made  a  rather  thorough 
study  of  them  this  year. 

I  will  be  ver>'  glad  to  furnish  the  gen- 
tleman a  list  of  those  grants. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  all  its  other  members  for  this 
bill  as  a  whole  and  especially  for  two 
particular  items  which  I  think  are  of 
great  significance.  One  is  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  to  establish  two  regional 
institutes  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
At  one  time  I  had  prepared  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  an  additional  institute  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  This  is  a  field 
that  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  it 
is  a  field  that  pays  special  dividends  in 
that  it  returns  disabled  people  to  useful 
work.  Thousands  of  persons  who  are  in 
some  way  or  other  disabled  are  converted 
from  tax  consumers  to  self -supporting, 
self-respecting  taxpayers. 

But  as  I  considered  it  further,  it 
seemed  wiser  to  follow  the  course  this  bill 
adopts  of  aiding  and  devploping  existing 
institutes,  because  research  in  rehabil- 
itation is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  lab- 
oratory' research  or  test  tube  studies  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  working  directly  with 
patients.  This  research  and  training  can 
best  be  done  where  the  patients  are  in 
various  places  throughout  the  country 
rather  than  in  Bethesda.  So  your  com- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom,  very  properly  has 
recommended  on  a  sort  of  trial  basis,  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  to  each  of  two  es- 
tablished institutions,  each  already  co- 
operating with  a  high-grade  university 
that  is  doing  work  in  the  same  field.  I 
am  sure  this  is  a  pattern  of  Federal  as- 
sistance which,  at  least  in  this  special 
field,  can  be  very  productive,  and  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  its  leader- 
ship and  foresight. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

I  have  talked  with  my  colleague  on 
several  occasions  about  the  need  for  this 
type  of  center  approach.  We  feel  that 
the  two  centers  which  are  provided  for 
in  this  bill  will  be  a  real  help.  They  will 
not  only  help  to  take  care  of  individuals 
who  happen  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  these  centers,  but  I  think  even  more 
important  functions  will  be  served  by 
them  in  that  they  will  provide  a  com- 
plete training  program  for  professional 
students  in  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
will  demonstrate  procedures  that  others 
may  follow  in  improving  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  say  we  are  making  good 
and  great  progress  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  this  bill  not 
only  provides  for  the  starting  of  these 
two  additional  centers,  but  it  will  make  it 
possible  to  rehabilitate  107.000  individ- 
uals next  year.     This  is  real  progress. 
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I  would  like,  too.  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  President  Eisenhower  who 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
on  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  since 
that  message  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
think  there  has  been  an  entirely  different 
emphasis  on  this  program.  We  have 
gone  from  rehabilitating  about  60.000 
people  each  year,  to  over  100.000  people. 
This  is  a  very  fine  program  and  it  is  done 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  States. 
It  is  a  matching  program,  with  the  States 
and  the  local  communities  really  being 
responsible  for  its  operation,  under  some 
guidance  and  these  matching  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further.  The  other  pioneer- 
ing step  I  would  like  to  commend  is  the 
provision  of  $10  million  for  hospital  con- 
struction following  out  the  pattern  that 
very  careful  research  and  study  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic  have  demonstrated  can 
be  so  effective  in  giving  better  medical 
care  to  acutely  ill  patients  who  need  24- 
hour  nursing  care.  Furthermore,  it  pro- 
vides the  better  care  at  greatly  reduced 
costs  and  with  enormous  benefit  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  patients.  A  serious- 
ly ill  and  anxious  patient  who  is  down  at 
the  end  of  a  long  hall  and  may  be  afraid 
that  when  he  wants  help,  the  nurse  may 
not  he  able  to  come,  often  pushes  the 
button  unnecessarily  just  to  see  the 
nurse  and  be  reassured.  In  contrast,  in 
this  circular  arrangement  which  was 
worked  out  at  Rochester,  and  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine, 
there  is  a  large  picture  window  from  the 
room  to  the  center  where  the  nurses  are. 
The  patient  can  see  the  nurses  at  all 
times  and  the  nurses  can  see  the  patient. 
A  curtain  can  be  drawn  when  relatives 
are  visiting  or  when  treatments  are  being 
given,  so  that  the  patient  is  given  the 
necessary  privacy  when  needed.  It 
makes  the  patients  feel  better,  more 
secure,  if  they  can  look  out  and  see  the 
nurse  and  know  she  is  available.  This 
new  pattern  offers  great  possibilities, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  well- 
being  of  patients  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  costs  of  hospital  care  to  all 
who  have  to  pay  them.  Again,  I  com- 
ment the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
for  this  important  breakthrough. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  answered  some  questions  con- 
cerning a  portion  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  extension  of  teaching  and 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded.  As 
I  understand  the  appropriation  made  in 
this  bill  is  $1  million,  the  amount  of  the 
budget  request,  and  is  the  same  as  it  was 
for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  committee  in 
its  report,  however,  had  recommended 
the  broadening  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation to  cover  the  area  of  increased 
re.sponsibility.  especially  for  teachers  of 
the  mentally  retarded  and  for  teaching 
children  with  speech  and  hearing  de- 
fects. Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  what 
the  committee  had  in  mind  when  it 
made  this  recommendation? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  would  be  necessary 
for   the   authorization   to   be   amended. 


and  legislation  is  now  pending  which 
raises  this  particular  authorization. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  think  this  is  highly  to 
be  desired.  I  have  a  very  particular 
interest  in  this  field.  One  more  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  will  p>ermit.  On 
that  same  page  of  the  report  the  com- 
mittee states  that  it  feels  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  service  for  mental  retarda- 
tion under  the  OfQce  of  Education  is  of 
such  importance  that  they  have  made 
another  recommendation  that  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  designating 
an  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  to  be 
in  charge  of  that  phase  of  the  activity, 
other  exceptional  children,  and  children 
with  speech  and  hearing  defects.  Would 
the  gentleman  enlarge  on  that  specifi- 
cally and  tell  us  what  action  may  be 
taken  in  this  important  field? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  Con^missioner  to  designate  an  in- 
dividual who  would  be  in  charge  of  this 
program.  We  feel  that  by  concentrat- 
ing resE)onsibility  in  one  f>erson  who 
would  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  pro- 
gram and  acquiring  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  what  is  taking  place 
throughout  each  of  the  50  States,  that 
it  would  be  of  great  help  in  fuHhering 
the  programs  of  help  to  this  group  of 
children. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  attention  to  this  subject. 
The  State  of  Washington  has  done  some 
rather  outstanding  work  but  we  need 
additional  assistance  in  this  field.  I  feel 
this  is  deserving  of  the  support  of  all. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  for  her  help- 
ful suggestions. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  tell  me  where  these  two 
vocational  rehabilitation  institutes  will 
be  located? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  location  of  those  in- 
stitutions is  not  established  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  to  the 
wording  of  our  report,  page  12,  where  is 
set  forth  the  basis  under  which  the 
assignment  will  be  made. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  That  will  be  left  to 
the  Department  to  determine  where  they 
will  go? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  will  be  left  to  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
their  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  me.  on  page  5.  in  the 
"Grants  for  construction  of  cancer  re- 
search facilities.'"  that  $5  million  is  not, 
am  I  correct  in  my  understanding,  sub- 
ject to  the  50-percent  matching  fund? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
made  available  under  section  433(a)  of 
the  Public  Health   Service  Act,   which 


does  not  require  matching  There  is  no 
matching  requirement. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  will  explain  why  he  favors 
the  expenditure  of  $58  million  more  for 
NTH  than  the  Budget  Bureau  requested. 

Mr  LAIRD.  In  my  statement  I  tried 
to  explain  the  reason  I  supported  the 
work  done  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  why  I  felt  this  is  a  reasonable 
budget.  It  is  not  as  much  as  some  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  advocated,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  pointed 
out.  but  I  believe  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress are  operating  on  a  sound  basis  by 
accepting  these  figures  which  were  justi- 
fied in  the  budget  submission  of  the 
Surgeon  General  as  the  best  figure,  the 
best  funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1962 
that  he  could  arrive  at  after  long  and 
deliberate  study  on  his  part. 

We  had  public  witnesses  who  came 
before  us.  If  you  take  the  budgets  of 
the  individual  Directors,  you  will  find 
those  budgets  will  total  about  $100  mil- 
lion more,  and  the  public  witnesses  $200 
or  $300  million  more.  I  believe  we  are 
on  a  sound  footing  by  accepting  the 
Surgeon  Generals  figure. 

I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  the  hearing 
record  in  which  Dr  Terry*  testified  at 
some  length  as  to  the  proper  funding 
level. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  56.  part  11.  you 
will  find  a  discussion  there  between  I>r. 
Terry  and  me  in  which  this  figure  is  sub- 
stantiated very  well.  I  believe. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  Goverrunent 
Operations  Committee  had  a  study  made, 
and  they  found  considerable  inefBciency 
in  the  administration  of  some  of  these 
research  projects. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Prom  the  press  release  I 
read.  I  felt  there  would  be  a  lot  of  crit- 
icism in  the  report  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  went  over  the 
report  and  I  did  not  find  the  report  very 
critical.  There  were  statements  made  in 
the  report  that  referred  to  the  review  of 
grants,  and  that  they  felt  there  should 
be  better  review,  and  a  few  other  rather 
mild  critici-sms. 

This  program  has  grown  at  a  rapid 
rate.  That  is  why  I  support  this 
funding  level.  I  am  not  going  to  support 
the  funding  level  requested  by  the  public 
witnesses  or  the  estimates  by  the  In- 
stitute Directors  of  what  could  be  spent. 
I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  funding  level, 
one  under  which  this  program  can  make 
prop>er  growth  and  proper  progress 
in  1962. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  These  findings 
were  taken  into  consideration  in  setting 
this  figure;   is  that  right? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Before  this  bill  was 
marked  up  I  took  that  report  home  and 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  on 
it.  during  the  weekend  before  this  bill 
was  marked  up 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Focarty] 
but  I  would  compliment  him  for  his 
consistent  record.  I  think  he  has  been 
very,  very  liberal  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  this  bill,  as  he  has  been  in 
the  past. 

I  was  impressed  by  his  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mrs.  Church].  He  said,  "Yes,  we 
gave  them  everj'thing  they  asked  for," 
and  I  think  that  runs  the  full  course 
of  this  bill,  with  only  a  few  items,  per- 
haps, sliaved  a  httle.  Throughout  the 
hearings — I  have  done  my  best  to  read 
them,  and  they  are  voluminous,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman — I  find  the  gentle- 
man asking  many  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  if  they  could  not 
use  a  little  more  money.  "Have  you  got 
enough  money?  Can  you  not  use  Just 
a  little  bit  more"  or  "quite  a  little  bit 
more?  '  So.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  l)elng  real  liberal. 

Now.  I  obtained  recently  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Intergovernmental 
Subcommittee,  chairmaned  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
FotJNTAJNl.  It  is  a  report  on  a  study  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  in 
which  it  was  found,  among  other  things, 
that  funds  were  being  mishandled. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  criticism  to  be 
found  in  this  report.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  seen 
it? 

Mr  FOGART\'.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  have  seen  it 
and  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  13  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations have  already  been  carried 
out.  and  others  are  being  worked  on.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  a  similar 
Investigation  made  2  years  ago,  and 
there  are  some  discrepancies  between 
the  two  reports.  We  plan  to  have  both 
reports  examined  this  coming  year  to 
see  where  the  discrepancies  are,  because 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in- 
vestigators did  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  findings  of  this  committee  you 
speak  of.  But,  we  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  for  the  other  committee  to  make 
these  investigations,  and  if  they  come 
up  with  some  good  suggestions,  they  will 
be  followed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  gentleman  is  going  into  the  re- 
port. Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  has  any  kind  of  a  guess 
as  to  the  number  of  new  employees  that 
will  be  put  on  the  payroll  as  the  result 
of  this  appropriation  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today.  It  seems  to  me,  in  going 
through  the  hearings,  that  a  lot  of  new 
employees  will  be  put  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  will  be  about 
400  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GROSS.     400? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Yes.  And  approxi- 
mately 3,000  in  HEW. 


Mr.  GROSS.  3,000.  That  would  be 
3.400  additional  employees  to  be  put  on 
the  payroll 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  In  round 
figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Well,  that  is  a 
lot  of  people. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Most  of  thfsse  are  In 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  leads  me  to  a  little 
discussion  of  some  of  the  things  we  had 
up  last  year.  Is  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice still  making  grants  for  the  training 
of  dogs? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not;  but,  if  they 
are,  there  is  some  good  reason  l>ehind  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  a  study  of  bird 
sounds  at  Cornell  University? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  And  the  love  life  of 
a  goat,  which  turned  out  to  l>e  pretty 
good  research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  in  what  way  could 
that  be  good  research? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Well,  I  woald  have 
to  refer  to  the  hearings.  Thfit  was  a 
project  that  was  ridiculed  10  or  11  years 
ago.  But,  when  we  got  the  facts  about 
it,  it  turned  out  to  have  been  a  good 
project  and  resulted  in  new  information 
of  value.  I  remember  that  even  one  of 
the  writers  who  ridiculed  it  admitted 
afterward  that  it  was  a  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. Some  of  these  things  that  were 
criticized  severely  years  ago  have  turned 
out  to  be  good  projects,  although,  from 
their  titles,  they  might  sound  very  fool- 
ish to  some  of  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  edification  of 
the  new  Members,  I  want  to  describe  the 
research  grant  to  the  Israel  Institut-e  of 
Applied  Social  Research  in  Jerusalem, 
Israel.  The  grant  is  for  $33,100.  It  is 
described  as  "A  test  of  the  husband -wife 
relationship." 

It  is  further  described  as  follows: 

The  aim  Is  to  develop  a  dlagmoetlc  pictorial 
test  of  both  Intrapersonal  and  Interpersonal 
aspects  of  the  role  relationship  of  husband 
and  wife.  The  test  should  be  sensitive  to 
the  perceptions  of  actual  behavior  and  norms 
and  to  the  consonance  perceived  between 
these. 

I  want  to  ask,  as  I  did  last  year,  wheth- 
er this  grant  has  expired.  Has  there 
been  any  report  made,  if  the  gentleman 
knows;  and  if  so,  what  was  the  result  of 
tills  study  of  the  intrapersonal  and  inter- 
personal relationship  of  tiie  husband 
and  wife? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  repwrt  has  been  completed 
or  not. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  will  see  that  the 
gentleman  gets  a  copy  of  this  report  as 
soon  as  it  is  filed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman; 
I  should  like  to  have  it.  For  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  new  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  there  has  been  some  $89,000 
spent  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
part  of  it  lias  gone  for  a  study  of  be- 
havior at  cocktail  parties.  For  their 
edification,  I  shall  read  briefly  from  a 
preliminary  report.    It  says — 

That  the  room  in  which  the  bar  Is  situ- 
ated tends  to  become  crowded;    that   there 


l8  a  variety  of  guests  who  m-lll  cringe  In  cor- 
ners, whUe  others  sing,  dance,  slop  martinis 
into  the  piano,  and  pursue  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  to  the  pantry  or  beyond. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

As  the  party  began,  the  living  room  fil!e<l 
with  friends;  tbey  conTcrsed  quietly  In  small 
groups  of  the  same  sex.  Soon  the  unmarried 
guests  began  to  scan  the  knots  of  people  of 
the  opposite  sex  and  then  to  maneuTer. 
Cro6s-sex  conversations  developed. 

Things  seemed  to  be  off  to  a  fair  enougb 
start,  and  around  the  bar  In  the  dining  room 
they  stayed  lively  enough,  but  in  the  living 
room  there  was  an  ominous  lag:  "There  was 
a  long  period  of  desultory  conversation." 
Jtist  as  a  social  crisis  appeared  Imminent, 
the  gaiety  of  the  dining  room  set  began  to 
engulf  the  others.  Things  were  Jumping  so 
much  that  in  the  living  room  dyads  of 
friends  came  together  simply  to  rest. 

Gradually  the  guests  went  home:  or  went 
to  sleep.  One  hostess  at  5  a.m.  was  unable 
to  &nd  a  vacant  bed. 

I  should  like  to  know  If  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  si>end  money  for  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happj-  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  if  he  can  shed  some  light 
on  this. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  had  an  editorial  on  this,  and  I  di- 
rected an  inquiry  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  not  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing me  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  engaged  in  something  similar 
to  this? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  believe  this  was  funded 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
This  particular  project  had  to  do  with 
work  of  the  National  Mental  Health  In- 
stitute. Although  this  project  was  ap- 
proved by  the  study  group,  and  approved 
by  the  advisory  council  and  went  all  the 
way  through  the  usual  procedures  for 
proper  approval:  I,  frankly,  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  have  been  approved.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  too  critical  if  there  are  three  or  four 
bad  decisions  made  out  of  the  thousands 
of  applications  that  are  considered  each 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  made  a  request 
for  the  complete  report  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  "Behavior  at  Cocktail 
Parties."  I  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful in  getting  it;  in  fact.  I  have  not 
gotten  anything  except  these  excerpts 
from  a  preliminary  report.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  would 
he  be  good  enough  to  help  me  try  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  full  report? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  see  that  the  gentleman 
gets  a  copy  of  the  report  on  this  par- 
ticular study.  Support  for  the  subject 
the  gentleman  is  discussing  now  has 
been  discontinued.  It  is  not  being 
funded  at  the  present  time.  But  I  will 
be  glad  to  see  that  a  report  on  the  in- 
formation gathered  up  until  the  time  It 
was  stopped  is  made  available  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  like  to  deal  in 
excerpts  from  material,  I  like  to  have  the 
full  report. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  not  sure  how  com- 
plete the  report  will  be,  because  that 
project  was  discontinued,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  think  an  awful  lot  of  money 
could  be  saved  if  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  was  properly  screened.  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  appropriation  bill,  dealing 
as  it  does  in  more  than  $4.3  billion,  until 
the  waste  and  extravagance  is  eliminat- 
ed. I  am  convinced  that  many  millions 
of  dollars  could  be  saved  without  ham- 
pering in  the  least  essential  research 
and  health  services. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  included 
in  the  report  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  a  recommendation  for  the 
expenditure  of  $10  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  research  hospital  facilities. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  recommendation, 
not  merely  because  the  experimental 
work  on  this  proposal  was  conducted  in 
my  congressional  district  at  the  Roches- 
ter Minnesota  Methodist  Hospital.  But, 
more  importantly,  because  the  results 
of  their  work  which  started  6  years  ago 
could  have  a  dramatic  and  profoundly 
important  consequence  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

First,  I  will  discuss  the  specific  prob- 
lems which  the  Rochester  Methodist 
Hospital  confronted.  Then.  I  will  ex- 
plain the  scope  of  the  problem  as  it 
concerns  our  country  as  a  whole.  Fi- 
nally, I  will  discuss  the  results  of  the 
experimental  work  already  completed, 
discuss  what  remains  to  be  done  and 
why  this  program  should  receive  the 
support  of  Federal  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
Member  here  in  this  House  who  has  not 
personally  been  a  patient  in  a  hospital 
or  has  not  had  a  member  of  his  family 
as  a  patient  in  a  hospital.  This  experi- 
ence is  also  generally  true  of  our  citizens 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  all  of  us  have 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  tre- 
mendous rise  in  the  costs  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization have  risen — according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  statistics — more 
than  300  percent  in  the  past  20  years. 
In  a  study  conducted  by  doctors  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  in  Rochester.  Minn.,  it  was 
found  that  of  the  total  hospital  charges 
to  a  patient,  about  65  percent  of  these 
charges  were  the  result  of  personnel 
costs  and  of  this  65  percent  about  one- 
half  was  the  cost  of  nursing  personnel. 

As  a  first  consideration,  the  doctors 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  at  the  Rochester 
Methodist  Hosiptal  thought  it  best — 
back  in  1955^to  find  out  just  what  kind 
of  patients  the  average  hospital  in  this 
country  took  care  of.  Through  a  scien- 
tific sampling  method,  they  sampled  two 
hospitals  in  Rochester.  Minn.  One  was 
the  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital,  which 
has  500  beds,  and  the  other  was  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  which  has  900  beds  and 
is  the  largest  private  hospital  in  our 
country. 

Mayo  Clinic  doctors  and  administra- 
tors found  that  on  any  given  day.  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  hospital  popu- 


lation was  made  up  of  those  people  who 
needed  intensive  nursing  care;  about  60 
percent  was  made  up  of  those  who 
needed  average  nursing  care  and  the 
other  20  percent  needed  less  than  aver- 
age nursing  care. 

Therefore,  it  became  obvious  to  these 
doctors  and  administrators  that  the 
patients  they  should  concentrate  on 
were  the  patients  costing  the  most,  that 
is.  the  20  percent  needing  the  intensive 
nursing  care. 

Their  problem  then  was  to  attempt  to 
cut  the  costs  of  intensive-care  patients, 
and  they  decided  to  do  this  by  construct- 
ing a  radically  new  type  of  hospital 
which  they  hoped  would  enable  a  highly 
efficient  level  of  nursing  care  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  drastic  reduction  in  costs. 

You  can  easily  visualize  the  type  of  de- 
sign they  decided  on  when  I  tell  you  it 
was  a  circular  design  something  like  if 
you  cut  an  orange  in  the  center.  At  the 
core  would  be  the  nursing  station,  and 
in  the  various  compartments  would  be 
the  rooms.  This  enabled  the  patients 
to  have  direct  eye  contact  with  the 
nurses  at  all  times,  and  also  cut  down 
the  walking  distances  of  the  nurses — 
giving  them  more  time  with  the  patients 
themselves. 

After  this  3-year  study,  they  also 
found  that  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  nursing  care  which  they  were 
hoping  to  accomplish  was  actually 
realized.  To  bring  these  results  into 
concrete  figures,  an  intensive- care  pa- 
tient in  -Rochester — and  these  costs  are 
similar  in  most  parts  of  our  country — 
would  pay  $54  a  day  for  24  hours  of 
nursing  care.  In  this  experimental 
unit,  the  same  nursing  care  was  ob- 
tained at  a  cost  of  $13.88  a  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  results 
are  of  vital  importance  to  our  whole 
country.  If  the  20  percent  of  intensive- 
care  patients  in  our  hospitals  today 
could  all  be  taken  care  of  with  such 
efficiency  and  with  such  savings,  untold 
millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved. 

In  addition,  I  need  but  mention  the 
salvaging  of  many  families'  savings 
which  all  too  often  are  completely  wiped 
up  by  prolonged  hospitalization  at  the 
present  high  costs. 

Now.  I  have  discussed  the  problems 
which  the  doctors  and  administrators 
of  the  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital  tried 
to  solve,  and  the  results  of  their  expjeri- 
ment  with  the  20  percent  of  intensive- 
care  patients. 

I  believe  the  results  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  there  is  much  more  work  to 
be  done.  As  the  doctors  and  administra- 
tors themselves  point  out,  they  have 
satisfactorily  proven  out  only  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  this  new  design  on  inten- 
sive-care patients.  Now,  they  want  to 
expand  their  study,  and  precisely  deter- 
mine if  new  hospital  designs  would  prove 
as  beneficial  and  efficient  as  their  first 
experimental  unit  for  patients  requiring 
only  average  or  minimum  nursing  care. 

To  do  this,  they  wish  to  build  a  450- 
room  hospital  at  a  cost  of  about  $11,500.- 
000.  Just  as  they  did  not  expect  the 
costs  of  their  experimental  hospital  to  be 
borne  completely  by  outside  sources,  they 
equally  do  not  expect  the  total  cost  of 
this  new  experimental  hospital  to  be 
boiTie  by  the  Federal  Government. 


The  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital 
representatives  have  reported  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  they 
could  raise — on  a  local  level — about  one- 
third  of  the  construction  costs  if  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  would  provide 
two-thirds  of  the  costs.  This  would 
come  under  section  433(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

In  view  of  the  dramatic  results  al- 
ready obtained  in  this  first  experiment, 
and  considering  the  ever-increasing 
burden  which  the  hospitals  of  our 
country  will  have  to  face  in  the  future 
because  of  increasing  population  and  a 
greater  percentage  of  older  citizens.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  support  this  endeavor.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  ultimately  benefit  our 
entire  population. 

In  addition  to  urging  your  support. 
I  will  conclude  with  an  expression  of 
keenest  admiration  for  the  humane 
work  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital  doctors  and  admin- 
istrators for  this  great  contribution  they 
have  made  the  common  property  of  all 
our  citizens — continuing  in  their  great 
medical  tradition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  letter  directed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris). 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  Louis  W.  and 
Maud  Hill  Family  Foundation  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject of  research  in  hospital  design  and 
function: 

Loms  W  AND  Macd  Hill 

Family  Foundation. 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  May  8. 1961. 
Hon   Oren  Harris. 

The  House  of  Repreaentatit'es.  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  House 
Office  Building.   Washington,  DC. 

OtjiU.  Mr  Harris:  This  letter  la  being  sent 
to  you  at  the  request  of  Representative 
Ancher  Nil«on.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
your  committee  wishes  to  have  our  evalua- 
tion of  the  contributions  to  date  to  hos- 
pital care  and  management  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  research  In  hospital  design 
and  function  being  conducted  In  Rochester. 
Minn.,  under  the  dlrecUon  of  the  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital  and  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
We  Indeed  are  happy  to  comply  with  this 
request. 

As  a  preface  to  our  evaluation,  may  I  say 
that  we  In  the  Hill  Family  Foundation  have 
been  concerned  for  some  years  over  the 
rapidly  Increasing  costs  of  hospital  care. 
Our  studies  of  the  problem  lead  us  to  these 
concliislons.  namely  that:  (l)  solutions  to 
this  cost  problem  must  not  In  any  way  Im- 
pair the  quality  of  care  rendered  patients; 
(2»  since  the  salaries  and  wages  of  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  personnel  account 
for  nearly  70  percent  of  total  hospital  cosU. 
this  Is  an  area  needing  thorough  study  to 
determine  whether  such  personnel  Is  being 
enabled  to  work  at  maximum  efficiency;  (3) 
there  Is  a  logical  relationship  between  ef- 
ficient use  of  personnel  and  physical  design 
and  equipment  of  hospitals. 

Our  study  of  the  literature  revealed  that 
there  had  been  no  major  changes  In  hospital 
design  for  many  years  and  that  there  had 
been  little  objective  research  or  study  of  the 
relationships  between  design,  function,  ef- 
ficiency of  operations,  quality  of  care  and 
costs. 

We  were  pleased,  therefore,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  financially  In  the 
research  undertaken  by  Rochester  Methodist 
Hospital  and  the  Mayo  CUnlc.     Our  support 
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for  the  first"  phase  of  this  research  under- 
taking, directed  to  the  care  of  patients  need- 
ing constant   nursing  care,  totaled  tlOOiKX) 

We  believe  that  the  findings  of  this  re- 
search clearly  demonstrate  that  there  Is  a 
direct  relationship  between  design  and  cost 
of  care  of  patients  needing  constant  nursing 
care.  We  also  believe  that  the  results  show 
that  these  reductions  In  costs  can  be  made 
without  Impairing  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided. In  fact,  there  is  significant  evidence 
that  the  quality  of  care  Is  Improved  and  that 
patients  and  their  relatives  prefer  the  cir- 
cular design  over  the  traditional  design. 

It  may  seem  logical  to  conclude  from  this 
research  that  the  circular  design  will  produce 
the  same  savings.  Improvement  In  quality  of 
care,  and  patient  satisfaction  If  applied  to 
patients  needing  normal  nursing  and  even 
minimal  nursing  care  This  would  be  our 
guess.  However,  we  believe  that  these  stages 
of  care  should  be  studied  In  the  same  careful, 
objective  manner  before  large  sums  of  money 
are  invested  in  new  physical  plants. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  resulU  of  the  re- 
search at  Rochester  provide  substantial  sup- 
port for  the  concept  of  phase  care.  However, 
further  research  is  needed  to  confirm  beyond 
doubt  the  validity  of  this  concept.  We  also 
believe  that  the  research  done  to  date  Indi- 
cates that  It  Is  highly  desirable  to  give  fur- 
ther study  to  other  phases  of  hospital  func- 
tioning such  as  new  designs  of  equipment 
and  adaptations  of  new  developments  in  the 
fields  of  electronics  and  engineering  to  hos- 
pital services  and  patient  care.  Certainly 
the  results  to  date  of  the  research  conducted 
at  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital  Indicate 
that  these  are  promising  areas  for  more 
intensive  study. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  new  hospitals 
and  major  additions  to  existing  hospitals 
are  Incorporating  the  circular  design  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  research  at  Rochester  has 
had  an  impact  upon  the  hospital  manage- 
ment fields.  It  also  is  a  reason  why  It  is 
urgent  that  this  research  be  extended  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  summarize  our 
thinking  about  the  contributions  to  the 
hospital  field  which  are  coming  out  of  the 
research  at  Rochester  Methodist  Hospital  is 
to  say  that  recently  Hill  Family  Foundation 
made  a  grant  to  the  hospital  to  aid  it  start 
research  on  design  and  function  as  related  to 
the  care  of  patients  needing  minimal  nursing 
care.  We  sincerely  believe  that  the  Roches- 
ter Methodist  HosplUl,  Mayo  Clinic,  and 
their  consultants  have  opened  up  a  fertile 
field  needing  further  scientific  research  and 
that  they  are  especially  well  qualified  to 
conduct  this  research. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  Heckman. 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  gentlemen  who 
so  ably  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  to  my  other  colleagues  in  this 
House,  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
money  request  carried  in  the  bill  before 
us  today.  I  shall  vote  for  passage. 
While  there  are  areas  where  I,  per- 
sonally, might  wish  to  expand — or  re- 
duce— specific  items  of  expenditure,  I  do 
not  dispute  the  overall  good  judgment  of 
the  committee  which  has  spent  so  many 
long  hours  studying  every  facet  of  the 
appropriation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  support  of 
grants  to  our  research  programs  in  the 
vital  search  for  the  causes  and  cures  of 
the  many-headed  nemesis  that  stalks 
mankind — heart  disease,  cancer,  mental 


illness,  crippling  diseases.  I  support  the 
continuation  of  our  Federal  share  of  the 
hospital  construction  program,  the  ex- 
tension of  funds  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  of  grants  to  those 
federally  impacted  school  areas  where 
an  unfair  share  of  the  tax  burden  would 
otherwise  be  borne  by  a  community:  and 
assistance  to  our  libraries. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  1962  appropriation  to  come 
before  the  House.  It  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $4,327  billion,  which  is  some 
S199  million  moie  than  was  originally 
requested  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Now  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  taxpayers  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Kennedy  administration 
that  its  revised  budget  requests  will 
plunge  the  Nation  into  deficit  spending 
of  anywhere  from  $2  to  $4  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  This  would  make  it  ap- 
pear that  annual  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt  are  becoming  as  inevitable  as 
death  and  taxes. 

I  do  not  approach  the  worthwhile 
measure  before  us  today  in  the  spirit  of 
parsimony.  I  do,  however,  have  a  New 
England  Yankees  regard  for  the  tax- 
payers' dollar,  and  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  glaring 
omi-ssion. 

The  bill — which  calls  for  an  increase 
of  $199  million  over  the  original  Eisen- 
hower request — takes  no  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  in  the  past 
has  appropriated  some  $166  million 
which,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  has  been  unable 
to  spend  to  date  and  which  will  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  following  fiscal  year. 
These  funds  are  not  obligated. 

Many  of  you  who  served  in  the  85th 
Congress  will  recall  the  overwhelming 
public  demand  for  enactment  of  H.R. 
8002,  the  Hoover  Commission  Budget 
Reform  Act.  Its  purpose  was  to  bring  up 
for  annual  congre.ssional  review  these 
same  unexpended,  unobligated  carryover 
funds — amounting  to  as  much  as  $20 
billion  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone — and  to  ad.iust  subsequent  annual 
appropriations  accordingly. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  accompany  its 
budget  requests  to  the  Congress  with  the 
additional  request  that  Public  Law 
85-759  be  implemented. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  this  law. 
President  Eisenhower  twice  tried  to  put 
it  into  effect.  I  had  hoped  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  sponsored  the  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate  and  spoke  vigorously 
for  its  enactment,  would  promptly  make 
the  same  efforts  upon  taking  office. 

He  has  not  done  so. 

Thousands  of  taxpayers  across  the 
country — men  and  women  in  every  walk 
of  life — who  wi'ote  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  85th  Congress 
urging  enactment  of  this  legislation,  are 
today  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
actually  being  implemented,  that  the 
promised  billions  are  being  saved. 

Unfortunately,  Public  Law  85-759  has 
been  buried  alive. 

It  is  due  to  expire  on  April  1,  1962.  It 
has  never  been  tried.  Time  is  running 
out.  Without  actual  operating  experi- 
ence, we  will  never  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  we  in  the  Congiess  can  take  a 


firmed  grip  on  the  Federal  pursestrings 
and  thereby  give  the  taxpayers  full  value 
for  the  dollars  they  entrust  to  us. 

I  have  taken  the  taxpayers'  case  to 
the  White  House,  determined  that  they 
shall  have  a  voice  in  the  National  Leg- 
islature which  will  speak  out  on  this  is- 
sue. I  ask  leave  to  insert  correspondence 
with  the  office  of  the  President  which 
speaks  for  itself.  I  have  received  no  re- 
sp>onsive  answer  to  my  last  letter,  dated 
April  13,  1961.  I  wish  also  to  include  a 
table  from  page  623  of  the  budget  which 
shows  the  carryover  balance  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. There  is  no  carryover  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

March    24.   1961. 
The  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  reading  your 
budget  message  today.  I  am  disappointed  to 
find  that  you  iiave  made  no  recommendation 
that  the  Congress  Implement  Pviblic  Law 
85-759. 

That  this  may  be  an  oversight  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  I  recall  the  splendid  service  you 
performed  as  a  Member  of  the  85th  Congress 
when  you  Introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  and  worked  so  vigorously  to  secure 
Its  passage.  I  remember,  too,  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  put  forth  by  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy, as  a  member  of  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission,  In  behalf  of  this  budget  reform 
measure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  budget  you 
have  sent  us  today  is  precariously  balanced 
on  a  tightrope  of  "ifs" — and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Defense  budget  you  will  send 
us  next  week  Is  reported  to  call  for  a  defi- 
cit of  as  much  as  $1.5  billion — It  seems  to 
me  vital  that  Public  Law  85-759  be  imple- 
mented at  once.  As  you  point  out  in  your 
message,  should  present  revenue  estimates 
prove  overly  optimistic,  this  deficit  undoubt- 
edly will  be  greater  still. 

Implementation  of  Public  Law  85-759 
might  well  help  overcome  such  a  deficit. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  me  that 
as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960,  unobli- 
gated carry-over  balances  in  various  Fed- 
eral departments  had  reached  the  staggering 
figure  of  $37,565  billion — nearly  one-half  the 
total  of  the  proposed  budget.  At  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1960,  $20  billion  In  De- 
fense funds  and  more  than  $7  billion  in  for- 
eign aid  funds  existed  In  unobligated  carry- 
over balance. 

Implementation  of  Public  Law  85-759 
would  return  to  the  Treasury  a  substantial 
amount  of  this  tremendous,  unspent,  un- 
obligated sum  of  money.  It  would,  to  quote 
your  own  excellent  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  June  5,  1957: 

"Prevent  a  great  carryover  of  funds,  both 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid.  and  defense, 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  us  (the 
Congress)  to  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing,  and  the  effect  our  actions  will  have 
on  the  amount  of  money  available  to  the 
executive  branch.  •  •  •  This  bUl,  in  com- 
bination with  the  cost-basis  bill  which  was 
passed  last  year,  will  give  us  far  greater  con- 
trol over  the  amount  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment will  spend  In  each  year.  •  •  •  The 
reason  why  the  Hoover  Commission  stated 
that  it  would  save  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  Is  that  placing  this  system  in  opera- 
tion in  business  has  brought  about  savings 
of  1.  2,  and  as  much  as  3  percent." 

Estimates  at  the  time,  by  experts,  ran  as 
high  as  $4  billion  in  annual  savings  If  the 
legislation  were  enacted.  It  seems  to  me  this 
would  be  an  important  savings  today  when 
our  national  debt  has  hit  the  $285  billion 
mark,  and  you  warn  us  that  It  must  go 
higher  still  before  June  30. 
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I  Twice,  since  enactment  of  Public  Law  85- 
759  In  1958,  President  Eiseniiower  submitted 
appropriation  requests  subject  to  limitation 
on  annual  accrued  expenditures  In  his 
fiscal  1960  budget,  six  such  limitations  were 
proposed.  Exercising  its  prerogative  under 
the  law.  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions eliminated  the  accrued  expenditures 
proposals.  President  Eisenhower  submitted 
12  limitations  In  his  fiscal  1961  budget. 
Again  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions refused  to  adopt  them.  Apparently 
despairing  of  receiving  any  cooperation  from 
the  committee,  President  Elsenhower  omitted 
all  such  recommendations  from  his  fiscal 
1962  money  requests. 

Public  Law  85-759  will  expire  on  April  1. 
1962.  The  budget  reform  the  Congress  prom- 
ised the  American  taxpayers  has  never,  in 
fact,  taken  place.  I  am  sure  you  vividly 
remember  the  flood  of  mail  from  thousands 
of  concerned  citizens,  in  all  walks  of  life, 
urging  passage  of  the  Kennedy  bill.  S.  434. 
and  Its  House  companion,  H.R.  8002.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  these  citizens  are  under  the 
impression  that  now  that  the  law  Is  on  the 
books  the  promised  billions  are  being  saved. 
In  truth.  Public  Law  85-759  has  been 
buried  alive. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
as  Chief  Executive,  with  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation  as  one  of  your  foremost 
responsibilities,  you  resubmit  your  budget 
requests  with  the  addition  of  accrued  ex- 
penditure limitations  for  those  agencies 
which  have  established  a  system  of  accrual 
accounting.  I  respectfully  suggest,  also,  that 
as  leader  of  the  party  which  controls  the 
Congress,  and  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, your  recommendation  that  Public  Law 
85-759  be  Implemented  wUl  meet  with  a 
warmer  reception  than  was  accorded  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

(  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
Urgency  if  the  Congress  is  to  recapture  its 
constitutional  control  over  the  power  of  the 
Federal  purse,  and  if  the  American  tax- 
payer is  to  be  given  some  hope  of  fiscal 
responsibility  In  the  management  of  his 
hard-earned  tax  dollar.  I  am  certain  that 
you  share  my  deep  concern. 
Respectfully, 

F.  Bradford  Morsi. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Tax  Whiti!:  House, 

April  8.  1961. 
Hon.  F.  BR.\oroRD  Morse, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wafihington,  DC. 

Dear  Brad;  The  President  has  asked  me  to 
acknowledge  your  recent  letter  on  accrued 
expenditure  limitations. 

When  the  President  was  a  Member  of 
Congress,  he  supported  the  Hoover  Commis- 
6lon  recommendation  to  change  the  method 
of  appropriating  to  the  accrued  expenditure 
basis.  Legislation  Introduced  for  this  pur- 
pose was  modified  before  enactment  to  pro- 
vide for  accrued  expenditure  limitations 
within  appropriations  on  an  obligation  basis. 
In  accordance  with  this  legislation,  accrued 
expenditure  limitations  were  proposed  In  the 
budgets  for  1960  and  1961  for  certain  appro- 
priations. These  limitations  were  rejected  by 
the  Congress. 

The  principal  operating  advantages  and 
economies  to  be  obtained  from  the  Hoover 
Commission  proposals  on  budgeting  and 
accounting  are  those  associated  with  the 
adoption  of  accrual  accounting  and  cost- 
biised  budgeting.  As  you  know,  both  of  these 
have  been  widely  adopted  in  the  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Government,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  over  75  percent  of  the 
budgeting  and  accounting  for  civilian  agen- 
cies wUl  be  on  these  bases.  The  President 
has  asked  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  press  toward  rapid  completion  of 
the    conversion    of    the    remaining    civilian 


agencies  and  the  Defense  Department  to  ac- 
crual accounting  and  cost-based  budgeting 
methods. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mter  Peldmaw, 
Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 


Aphil  13.  1961. 
Mr.  Mter  Feldman, 

Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President, 
The  White  Howse.  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mike:  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  ac- 
knowledgment of  April  8  of  my  March  24 
letter  to  the  President. 

President  Kennedy  deserves  only  the  high- 
est praise  for  his  splendid  efforts,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  in  behalf  of  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations — particularly  In 
his  fight  to  place  appropriations  on  an  ac- 
crued expenditure  basis.  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause I  know  his  keen  Interest  In  this  Im- 
portant area  that  I  felt  no  hesitation  In 
calling  to  his  attention  the  failure  to  Im- 
plement Public  Law  85-759.  It  seems  to  me 
an  Ideal  opp>ortunlty  for  the  President  to 
put  his  Kennedy  Budget  Reform  Act  Into 
effect — or  at  least  attempt  to  persuade  those 
of  his  party  who  control  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  do  so. 

In  your  second  paragraph.  Mike,  you  point 
out  that  accrual  accotmtlng  and  cost-based 
bxidgeting  procedures  have  been  widely 
adopted  by  civilian  agenclea  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, po  that  by  the  end  of  thla  fiscal 
year  more  than  75  percent  of  them  will  be 
operating  on  these  bases.  This  is  a  fine 
achievement,  accomplished  over  the  Last  5 
years  under  Public  Law  84-8C3.  However. 
Public  Law  84-863  does  only  ha!f  the  Job. 
To  obtain  the  full  operating  advantages  and 
economies  possible.  Public  Law  86-759  must 
also  be  implemented.  The  President  him- 
self pointed  this  out  In  a  speech  he  made. 
as  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Senate  fioor  on  June  5,  1957.  In  urging 
passage  of  his  till,  S.  434,  he  stated  that  It 
"•  •  'In  combination  with  the  cost-basla 
bill  which  was  passed  last  year,  will  give 
us  far  greater  control  over  the  amount  of 
money  the  Government  will  spend  In  each 
year." 

In  a  word.  Implementation  of  Public  Law 
84-863,  as  outlined  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  your  ittter  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
But,  to  be  truly  meaningful.  Implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  85-759  must  also  be 
made.  And  Public  Law  85-759  has  been 
burled  alive. 

In  1959,  a  year  after  Public  Law  85-759 
was  enacted,  President  Elsenhower  proposed 
Umltatlona  on  six  relatively  small  appropria- 
tions as  starting  points  for  putting  the  law 
Into  effect.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee struck  the  limitations  from  all  six 
appropriations. 

Among  these  appropriations  was  that  of 
the  Panania  Canal  Zone  Government.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
thereupon  went  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  a  strong  plea  for 
reinstatement  of  the  limitations.  They 
pointed  out  that  their  appropriation  had 
been  on  a  cost  basis  for  6  years  and  empha- 
sized their  conviction  that  to  gain  maximum 
benefits  from  Public  Law  84-863.  Implemen- 
tation of  Public  Law  85-759  was  a  necessary 
and  logical  step. 

On  being  asked  by  Senator  Holxand.  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  whether  he 
saw  any  benefits  to  be  gained  by  adoption  of 
the  limitations,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Canal 
Zone  testified: 

"I  believe  there  are  benefits  that  do  ac- 
crue through  control  of  accrual  expenditures. 
I  think  it  places  Congress  In  a  position  to 
review  through  Its  budgetary  techniques, 
ctu-rent  expenditure  requirements,  which  Is 
really  the  best  measure  of  accrual  accom- 
plisliments,  and  by  extension.  It  Is  the  best 
point  of  performance  control.     It  Insures  the 


opportunity  of  review  and  approval  of  an 
expenditure  program  annually,  and  any  in- 
terim deviations  from  a  planned  program 
would  automatically  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress." 

The  Senate  subcommittee  reinstated  the 
llmlUtlons  on  the  Canal  Zone  appropriation 
and.  after  lU  passage  by  the  Senate.  Senator 
Hoix.\No.  as  one  of  the  conferees.  Indicated 
he  would  fight  for  retention  of  the  limita- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  conferees  struck  the 
last  remaining  limltauon. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  earlier  letter.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  proposed  12  appropriation 
limltaUons  the  following  year.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  again  rejected  them. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  plunginf 
more  and  more  Into  deficit  spending,  at  a 
time  when  we  will  be  asked  to  once  more 
raise  the  temporary  celling  on  the  national 
debt,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  vital  that  as 
responsible  guardians  of  the  public  treas- 
ure, we  must  search  for  every  means  of  con- 
serving unnecessary  expenditures.  PubUc 
Law  85-759  offers  that  opportunity — offers  It 
without  stripping  worthwhile  spending  proj- 
ects of  needed  funds  and  without  slowing 
down  acceleration  of  programs  which  must 
be  stepped  up  in  the  national  interest. 

I  respectfully  reiterate  my  suggestion  that 
as  Chief  ExecuUve,  with  the  economic  sU- 
blllty  of  our  Nation  as  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant responsibilities,  the  President  resub- 
mit his  budget  requests  with  the  addition 
of  accrued  expenditure  llmlutions  for  those 
agencies  which  have  e&tablli>hed  a  system  of 
accrual  accounting. 

I  respectfully  reiterate  my  su^estlon  that 
as  leader  of  the  party  which  controls  the 
Congress,  and  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, his  recommendation  that  Public  Law 
85  759  be  Implemented  could  meet  with  a 
w.-u-mer  reception  than  was  accorded  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

Time  Is  running  short.  Public  Law  85-759 
expires  on  AprU  1,  1962.  Without  actual 
operating  experience,  we  wlU  never  be  able 
to  ascertain  whether  It  is  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  take  a  firmer  grip  on  the  Federal 
purse  strings  and  thereby  give  the  taxpayers 
full  value  for  the  dollars  they  entrust  to  us. 
Sincerely. 

P.  Bradpord  Morse, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Depirtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—Balance, start  of  1962 
I  In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Appropriations:  _  Unobligated 

S.tlarles  and  expenses,  eertlflca- 
tlon.  ln.'=pectlon.  and  other  serv- 
ices. Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion    646 

Pharmacoloelcal-anlmal  labora- 
tory. Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration   

Grants  for  library  services,  OfBce 

of  Education B10 

Payments  to  school  districts.  Of- 
fice of  Education 

A.sslstance  for  school  construction. 

Office  of  Education 

Defense  educational  activities.  Of- 
fice of  Education 19.331 

Research  and  training  (special 
foreign  currency  program ) .  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion   _  ISO 

Buildings    and    facilities.    Public 

Health    Service 1,009 

Hospital     construction     activities. 

Public  Health  Service... 124,500 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
construction.  Public  Health 
Service 6.  000 

Medical  care  and  foreign  quju-an- 

tlne,  Public  Health  Service 

Construction  of  Indian  health  fa- 
cilities. Public  Health  Service..  806 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— Balance,  start  of  1962 — Continued 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Appropriations — Continued  Unobligated 

General  research  and  services,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health, 
Public   Health   Service 

National  Cancer  Institute,  Public 

Health    Service 

Mental    health    activities.    Public 

Health    Service 

National    Heart    Institute.    Public 

Health    Service 

Grants  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities.  Public  Health 
Service 

Communicable    disease    activities. 

Public  Health   Service 

Construction  of  mental  health- 
neurology  research  facility. 
Public    Healta    Service 12,048 

Construction,  mental  health  fa- 
cilities, Alaska.  Public  Health 
Service 

Major  repairs  and  preservation  of 
buildings  and  grounds.  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital 57 

Construction  and  equipment, 
treatment  and  cafeteria  build- 
ings. Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital   528 

Extension  and  modernization  of 
administration  building.  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital 84 

Construction,  continued  treat- 
ment buUdlnc  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital 

Construction  and  equipment  of 
treatment  building.  Saint  Eliza- 
beths Hospital 

Construction  and  equipment, 
maximum      security      building, 

-  Saint    Elizabeths    Hospital 

Grants  to  Statt^s  for  public  as- 
sistance. Social  Security  Admin- 
istration  

Construction.  Gallaudet  College..  197 

Plans  and  specifications,  Howard 

University 34 

Construction  of  buildings,  How- 
ard   University 247 

Construction  of  men's  dormitory 
(liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorization) Howard  Uni- 
versity  

White      House      Conference      on 

Aging.  Office  of  the  Secretary.. 

Other 

Subtotal 166.  211 

Balance  of  anticipated  pay  in- 
crease supplf  mentals  Included 
above _ 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— Balance,  start  of  1962 — ODntlnued 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Unobligated 
Revolving  and  management  funds- 
Continued 
Operating  fund.  Bureau  of  Feder- 
al  Credit  Unions,  Social  Secu- 
rity   Administration 794 

Advances     and     reimbursements, 

Social  Security  Administration. 

Working    capital    fund.   Office   of 

the  Secretary . 81 

Other 


Total,  revolving  and  manage- 
ment funds 


982 


Proposed  for  later  transmission : 
Appropriation  other  than  pay  In- 
crease  supplementals 

Anticipated   pay   Increase  supple- 
mental appropriations 


Total,      proposed      for      later 
transmission 


Total  appropriations 166,211 

Contract  authorizations: 

Atidltorlum,  Howard  University 440 

Other.- 


Total,  contract  authorizations. 


440 


Revolving  and  munagement  funds: 

Advances     and     reimbursements. 

Office  of  Education - 

Operation  of  commissaries,  nar- 
cotic ho^ltals.  Public  Health 
Service 29 

Bureau  of  State  Services  manage- 
ment fund.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  

National  Inst:tute8  of  Health 
management  funds.  Public 
Health  Service 

Service  and  supply  fund.  Public 

Health    Service 2 

Working  capital  fund,  narcotic 
hospitals.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  76 

Advances     and     reimbursements. 

Public  Health  Service _ 


Total.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 167,633 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. I  note  in  the  hearings  that  $1,118 
was  exF>ended  in  Iowa  to  take  care  of 
the  fishinp  industry.  I  did  not  know 
we  had  a  commercial  fishing  industry 
in  Iowa  that  required  Federal  funds. 
In  the  hearings  I  also  read  that  the 
money  was  spent  for  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  marine  engines  and  fish  nets. 
How  much  money  for  this  purpose  is 
being  spent  around  the  country? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  is  the  money 
that  is  used  in  the  vocational  educational 
end  of  the  program,  and  it  i.s  being  used 
to  display  salesmanship  and  so  on  in 
relation  to  fish.  The  testimony  before 
the  committee  was  that  this  was  a  very 
worthwhile  part  of  distributive  educa- 
tion in  that  it  was  familiarizing  people 
just  how  to  handle  a  product  which  is 
extremely  valuable  to  the  dietary  re- 
quirements of  the  people. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jar- 
man]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  and  to  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  this  bill.  Particularly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  encouraging  to  see  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  expanding  the  medical 
research  programs.  Certainly,  nothing 
is  more  imp>ortant  to  this  Nation  than 
the  health  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers  (. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  tlie  members  of  the 


committee  for  the  work  they  have  done, 
and  I  concur  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  in  his  remarks  in  regard  to 
research  in  the  problem  of  medical  care 
in  our  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  true  with  the  majority 
of  American  citizens,  that  we  must  be 
concerned  about  health. 

During  the  past  15  years  this  countiy 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  attack 
on  disease,  in  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, and  development  of  other  medical 
facilities. 

But  a  great  deal  more  is  to  be  done. 
Expansion  of  present  fields  of  research, 
establishment  of  new  fields,  training  of 
medical  personnel,  and  the  availability 
of  medical  services  to  the  people,  need 
our  serious  study  and  support. 

To  save  a  life,  to  lessen  pain,  to  cure 
the  maimed — these  are  worthwhile  goals 
for  which  our  dollars  are  spent  wisely. 
And  more  dollars  are  needed. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  supF>ori 
of  legislation  that  will  provide  the  plans 
and  means  to  supp>ort  a  program  for 
medical  research,  medical  training,  and 
medical  service,  not  only  to  benefit  this 
generation,  but  those  to  come. 

Ml-.  FOGARTY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  Marshall]. 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  a  rewarding  experience  to  serve  on  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Haalth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies. 
In  one  way  or  another,  the  work  of  these 
agencies  touches  on  the  life  of  every 
American  family. 

Our  chairman.  John  Fogarty,  well  de- 
sei'ves  the  nationwide  reputation  he  has 
earned  for  his  great  service  to  humanity. 
Many  witnesses  before  the  committee 
know  first  hand  of  his  dedicated  work  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  Many  organiza- 
tions have  learned  to  appreciate  and  sup- 
port his  judgment.  TTie  consideration 
and  fairness  he  shows  as  chairman 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 
My  goodhearted  friend  from  Indiana. 
WiNFiELD  Denton,  brings  to  the  subcom- 
mittee legal  training  and  experience  to- 
gether with  genuine  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  problems  with 
which  we  deal.  The  people  of  his  State 
can  be  rightly  proud  of  his  effective  con- 
tribution to  this  important  work. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  with 
Congressman  Laird.  I  have  learned  to 
appreciate  more  and  more  his  working 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  many  of 
these  programs.  He  is  a  tireless  worker 
who  makes  a  real  effort  to  understand 
every  phase  of  an  agency's  work. 

We  were  joined  this  year  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel]. 
Since  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  agricultural  appropriations 
subcommittee,  his  efforts  are  not  new  to 
me.  A  man  of  ability  and  common- 
sense,  he  is  making  a  genuine  contri- 
bution to  the  subcommittee. 

Throughout  our  long  and  sometimes 
arduous  hearings,  all  of  us  appreciated 
the  services  of  Robert  Moyer,  our  well- 
informed  and  able  clerk  whose  work  is 
uniformly  excellent. 
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'  In  addition  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  we  consider  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  and  the  U.S. 
Soldiers'  Home.  For  the  most  part,  these 
agencies  render  good  and  necessary  serv- 
ice. Their  activities  are  covered  in  seme 
detail  in  our  report. 

B.\n.ao.^D  RErriRLMENT  CREcrrs 

'  I  do,  however,  want  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  an  untidy  situation  that  con- 
tinues in  regard  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment trust  fund.  We  have  consistently 
urged  that  payments  be  approved  to 
cover  the  military  service  credits  au- 
thorized by  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
provisions  of  this  law  should  be  carried 
out;  every  day  of  delay  only  postpones 
the  reckoning  that  must  come. 

Continued  delay  is  bad  budgeting  and 
is  unfair  to  members  of  the  system  as 
well  as  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  a  proposal  will 
be  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
bring  contributions  to  the  fund  up  to 
date  in  five  of  six  installments.  I  urge 
the  Bureau  to  recognize  this  obligation 
to  implement  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
and  to  restore  confidence  in  proper 
budgeting  procedure. 
I  U.S.  soldiers'  home 

In  studying  the  testimony  concerning 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  I  am  impressed 
by  the  eCBciency  with  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  Gen.  Wade  H.  Haislip  and 
his  staff.  As  Governor  of  the  Home,  he 
is  to  be  congia  tula  ted  on  this  fine  record. 

BOGGKD   rN    PAPERWORK 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  always  interested  me,  but  I  am  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  great  mass  of 
paperwork  required  of  this  agency.  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  legislative 
committee  and  the  Congress  have  not 
given  more  attention  to  eliminating  use- 
less paperwork  and  the  resulting  unnec- 
essary expense. 

An  obvious  example  is  the  collection  of 
reports  of  little  or  no  real  value  or  legal 
purpose.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
these  reports  are  accumulating  under 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act.  Both  former  Secretary 
Mitchell  and  the  present  Secretary  Gold- 
berg have  called  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion without  avail. 

NO    ENFORCEM£NT    POWERS 

Not  only  do  we  bear  the  needless  cost 
of  employees  and  facilities  but  we  con- 
tribute to  the  public  illusion  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  enforcement 
powers.  Conmienting  on  this  shameful 
deception.  Secretary  Mitchell  said  last 
year  that  the  act  provides  "no  persuasive 
deterrent  to  those  who  wish  to  ignore  its 
provisions,  or  to  manipulate  or  embezzle 
funds." 

It  is  almost  unbeUevable  that  assets 
and  insxirance  reserves  of  over  $40  bil- 
lion, which  are  intended  to  provide  over 
400,000  different  benefits  to  80  million 
workers,  are  so  little  protected.    Yet  ad- 


ministration of  a  law  which  does  not 
provide  this  protection  will  cost  about 
$580,000  next  year. 

LA rnmtTM -GRIFFIN    COSTS 

We  encountered  a  similar  situation  In 
examining  operations  under  the  Labor 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  (Landrum-Griffln  Act) .  The  bill  be- 
fore you  mcludes  $5,775,000  for  purposes 
of  the  act.  In  3  years.  Department  of 
Labor  expenses  under  the  bill  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  about  $13,467,000. 

If  a  law  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  jobs  it  creates,  this  one  has  been  a 
success  since  the  budget  requested  funds 
for  596  positions.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Management  reports  oricrinally  requested 
986  positions  and  $7,500,000  for  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

STATE    LAWS    APPLY 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Denton  1,  inquired  into 
criminal  nctions  to  date.  We  were  in- 
formed tliat  there  are  10  cases  for 
embezzlement  of  funds.  Convictions 
have  been  obtained  in  six.  The  Depart- 
ment admitted  that  State  laws  would 
usually  cover  these  cases.  It  was  stated 
that  1,469  alleged  violations  are  under 
investigation  but  this  figure  is  meaning- 
less, in  my  opinion,  since  a  great  many 
will  be  dropped  upon  completion  of  the 
investigations. 

When  the  Landrum-Griffln  bill  was 
before  the  Congress,  people  all  over  the 
country  were  barraged  with  propaganda 
originating  mostly  from  antilabor 
sources.  Some  of  this  was  misleading: 
and  some,  downright  false.  Because  of 
their  legitimate  concern  over  conditions 
disclosed  by  committees  of  the  Congress, 
many  people  accepted  the  propaganda 
without  further  investigation. 

EFFECT    OF    HASTY    ACTION 

The  vei-y  people  often  interested  in  a 
balanced  budget  and  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment, wrote,  wired,  telephoned,  and 
visited  Members  of  Congress  to  demand 
immediate  adoption  of  the  bill.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  pressure  gener- 
ated by  these  activities.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  a  good  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  we  legislate  in  this  kind 
of  chmate. 

In  the  face  of  these  preposterous  ex- 
penditures, I  suggest  that  the  Congress 
reappraise  its  action.  Even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  budget  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  since  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  are  also  involved  in  this  fiurry  of 
fruitless  activity. 

EEDUCnoNS    IN    LABOR    BUDGET 

The  overall  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  included  in  this  bill 
is  $283,113,000,  a  reduction  of  $2,179,000 
below  the  budget  request,  and  $791,447.- 
800  less  than  appropriated  for  1961.  The 
large  reduction  is  accounted  for  by  ac- 
tion which  made  appropriations  of  $500 
million  for  the  Federal  extended  com- 
pensation account  and  $248  million  for 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  unneces- 
sary in  the  present  bill.  A  reduction  of 
$30  million  w£is  made  in  unemployment 
comF>ensation  funds  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  ex-servicemen  and  $18,924.- 
000  in  grants  to  States  for  unemploy- 


ment   compensation    and    employment 
service  administration. 

I  hope  the  Congress  accepts  our  rec- 
ommendation for  an  increase  of  $500,000 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  training 
programs  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training.  We  have  consist- 
ently urged  an  efTcctive  program  for  the 
training  of  skilled  Industrial  workers. 
At  a  time  when  both  unemplo>Tnent  and 
the  demand  for  skilled  workers  are  high, 
the  lesson  is  clear. 

HESTtTDT     BtHLDINO     COSTS 

In  our  report,  we  call  attention  on  page 
6  to  some  disturbing  testimony  on  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  building  at 
6th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues  to  house 
the  employment  service  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  activities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Present  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  $2.21  per  square  foot  per  year. 
while  the  estimated  cost  in  this  building 
would  be  $4.45  per  square  foot — more 
than  double  present  costs.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable Increase;  we  have  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  construction  be 
delayed  pending  further  study  or  until 
more  information  is  presented  to  justify 
construction. 

The  overall  appropriations  for  the 
many  and  varied  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  slightly  more  than  $4  billion. 
Some  of  the  programs  involved  are  being 
discussed  in  greater  detail  by  other  Mem- 
bers, but  I  want  to  direct  attention  to 
a  few  of  special  concern  both  because 
of  existing  programs  and  because  of  new 
legislation  pending  in  this  Congress. 
omcK  or  XDUCATioM 

The  OfUcc  of  Education  was  created 
by  an  act  of  March  2.  1867.  to  collect 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education, 
to  diffuse  such  information  as  shall  aid 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  ef- 
ficient school  systems,  and  otherwise  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education. 

\Vhile  both  the  authority  and  oj^ora- 
tions  of  the  OfBce  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded by  subsequent  acts  and  executive 
orders,  one  of  its  major  functions  con- 
tinues to  be  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  Information  concerning  edu- 
cation. This  is  certainly  a  proper  and 
important  purpose.  The  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  Sterling  M. 
McMurrin,  acknowledged  this  In  his 
opening  statement  before  our  subcom- 
mittee: 

We  are  co^rnlzant  of  the  need  for  strenifth- 
enlng  the  Office  as  an  agency  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  dissemination  of  accurate  up-to- 
date  Information  on  all  phaaes  of  education. 

NEED     trp-TO-DATI     STATISTICS 

As  the  Federal  Government  moves  Into 
more  and  more  areas  of  education,  we 
need  more  current  facts  and  accurate 
figures  on  which  to  base  public  policy 
decisions.  Unfortunately,  we  often  find 
that  the  faster  and  farther  the  Office 
of  Education  moves  into  new  programs, 
the  less  up-to-date  information  we  can 
get. 

When  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
consider  a  whole  series  of  new  programs 
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in  the  field  of  education,  we  must  have 
factual  Informf-tlon  upon  which  to  base 
the  practical  decisions  we  are  asked  to 
make. 

AGREEMENT    ON    EDUCATIONAL    OOAL.8 

Let  me  make  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  there  is  nc  quarrel  with  the  inten- 
tion of  any  of  ihese  programs.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  Congress  who  is  not 
interested  in  promoting  the  best  educa- 
tional opF>orturiities  our  resources  can 
provide.  No  conscientious  citizen  can 
be  indifferent  tc  the  welfare  of  all  of  the 
schools  of  tins  country,  whether  devoted 
to  public  or  private  elementary,  second- 
ary, or  higher  education. 

All  of  us  want  to  make  all  of  our 
schools  as  truly  effective  agencies  of  edu- 
cation as  the  resources  of  this  Nation 
permit.  This  concern  and  determina- 
tion is  too  real  and  too  Immediate  to 
need  elaborate  embellishment. 

FACED    WITH     PRACTICAL    QUESTIONS 

The  test,  however,  is  In  applying  our 
intentions  to  concrete  action.  Although 
we  can  agree  on  purposes,  we  must  legis- 
late In  the  area  of  ways  and  means.  We 
are  faced  with  practical  questions  of  how 
it  should  be  dene,  when  it  should  be 
done,  and  In  what  measure  it  should  be 
done.  There  are  differences  in  prac- 
tical judgments  which  can  be  resolved 
only  on  the  basis  of  objective  facts  that 
will  enable  us  to  fairly  evaluate  the  alter- 
natives availabh;  to  us. 

Yet  today  we  often  find  that  there  is 
no  single  fact  or  set  of  facts  upon  which 
proF>onents  and  opr>onents  of  any  pro- 
gram can  agree,  whether  It  be  the  teach- 
er shortage,  the  classroom  lag.  the  scale 
of  local  effort,  the  extent  of  local  Initi- 
ative, or  whatever.  Instead  of  facts 
b€ised  on  conslst.ent  and  valid  standards, 
we  seem  to  be  gettmg  a  wide  variety  of 
conflicting  opinions. 

BUREAU    C'F    BUDGET    CRITTCISM 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  criti- 
cized the  Office  of  Education's  figures  on 
the  classroom  shortage  and  has  com- 
mented on  their  Inaccuracy  for  purposes 
of  policy  discussion. 

In  1950,  Conrress  ordered  a  survey  of 
facilities  at  a  cost  of  over  $5  million  and 
the  Office  of  Education  reported  a  short- 
age of  312,000  classrooms.  In  1954.  the 
Commissioner  testified  that  the  short- 
ape  had  grown  to  370,000  classrooms  and 
other  experts  predicted  it  would  rise  to 
600.000  in  3  years. 

ESTIMATES    ARE    REVISED 

Yet,  when  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education  polled  the  States,  it 
reported  a  shortage  of  198,625  class- 
rooms. The  Office  of  Education  revised 
Its  estimate,  and  by  1959  the  estimated 
shortage  was  132,000  classrooms. 

On  his  final  day  in  office,  January  9, 
1961,  the  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  released  a  repMDrt 
showing  a  shortage  of  142,000  class- 
rooms. This  is  the  same  figure  given  to 
us  at  our  hearing  on  April  12. 

NO    OBJECTIVE    STANDARDS 

In  response  to  a  question  I  asked,  con- 
cerning objective  standards  In  determin- 
ing classroom   shortages  so  that   valid 


comparisons    could    be    made    between 
States,  we  were  told: 

There  is  a  variation  among  States  In  re- 
gard to  the  standards.  There  Is  no  uniform 
standard  that  is  accepted  or  adopted  by  the 
50  States.  In  some  States  they  have  stand- 
ards written  out  In  much  greater  detail  than 
In  others.  In  some  States  they  have  stand- 
ards just  for  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings that  they  are  going  to  build.  •  •  •  The 
answer  specifically  to  your  question:  "There 
Is  a  difference  among  the  States  In  the  stand- 
ards." 

CLASSROOM    CONSTRUCTION    HOLDS 

Based  on  this  wide  variety  of  stand- 
ards, the  report  of  January  19,  1961, 
estimated  a  need  for  607,600  classrooms 
in  the  next  10  years.  This  suggests  con- 
struction of  60.760  classrooms  a  year. 
The  same  reF>ort  says  that  we  have  been 
building  classrooms  at  the  rate  of  about 
70.000  a  year  for  the  past  5  years. 

Even  if  local  efforts  should  decrease 
by  13  percent,  it  appears  that  the  need 
would  be  met  without  any  Federal  ac- 
tivity. Persistent  predictions  that  con- 
struction activity  would  decline  have  not 
materialized — despite  some  lag  which 
can  certainly  be  attributed  to  perennial 
promises  of  Federal  assistance. 

In  any  event,  what  assurance  have  we 
that  today's  predictions  are  more  ac- 
curate than  those  of  10  years  ago,  5  years 
ago,  or  last  year? 

OUTDATED    FIGURES    ANOTHER    PIlOBLEM 

These  are  examples  of  the  questions 
that  must  inevitably  occur  when  Con- 
gress is  given  contradictory  figures  on 
which  It  is  expected  to  base  practical 
judgments.  Still  another  problem  oc- 
curs when  the  figxires  are  out  of  date. 
For  example,  the  most  recent  Issue  of 
the  bulletin  on  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cation listing  expenditures  by  all  depart- 
ments is  bulletin  No.  2.  published  in  1959 
and  covering  the  years  1956-57  and  1957- 
58.  Incidentally,  this  bulletin  shows 
that  Federal  assistance  for  educational 
programs  for  the  1956-57  school  year 
totaled  $1,997,825,000  of  which  $656.- 
632,000  was  spent  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  $1,032,374,000 
on  higher  education.  Surely,  when  ex- 
penditures of  this  magnitude  are  already 
being  made  for  educational  purposes.  It 
would  be  useful  to  have  more  current 
information  at  a  time  when  additional 
expenditures  are  being  asked. 

We  need  to  know  not  only  how  much 
is  being  spent,  but  what  effect  these  ex- 
penditures are  having  in  meeting  the 
problems  they  are  Intended  to  alleviate. 
We  are  asked  to  inaugurate  programs 
based  on  projections  Into  the  future 
without  knowing  what  the  present  situa- 
tion is.  The  Commissioner  and  other 
witnesses  Indicated  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  update  the  statistical  gathering 
apparatus  so  that  reports  and  bulletins 
will  have  more  than  historical  Interest. 

I  hope  these  efforts  will  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  urgency  so  often  displayed 
when  some  new  expansion  of  authority 
of  operations  Is  requested. 

NDEA   FACTS  UNAVAILABLE 

The  problem  of  obtaining  current 
factual  information  is  also  illustrated  in 
our  discussion  of  the  administration  of 


the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Some  school  administrators  haN-e  pri- 
vately expressed  misgivings  about  act- 
ing as  collection  agencies  for  the  student 
loan  program.  Since  collections  do  not 
begin  until  1  year  after  graduation,  there 
is  no  way  to  anticipate  the  experiences 
that  lie  ahead. 

After  2  full  years  of  operation,  we 
still  have  no  factual  reports  on  the  num- 
ber of  student  borrowers  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  the  collection 
problems  created  by  dropouts.  We  do 
know  that  over  25  percent  of  the  institu- 
tions of  high  learning  are  not  taking 
part  in  this  program.  Again,  however, 
we  do  not  know  why  such  a  sizable 
number  has  chosen  not  to  take  part  in 
the  Federal  loan  program.  Nor  do  we 
know  what  proportion  of  the  funds  are 
being  used  by  State  universities  as  com- 
pared to  private  institutions.  Nor  do 
we  know  the  average  loan  made  in  either 
case. 

HOPE    FOB    EARLY    REPORT 

Although  the  program  is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  July  1, 1962.  efforts  are  already 
underway  to  extend  it  and  we  have  been 
told  that  if  the  Congress  does  so,  addi- 
tional funds  will  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  a  supplemental  bill  either  in  this 
session  or  the  next. 

The  Office  of  Education  informs  us 
that  an  extensive  study  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram is  in  progress  and  that  informa- 
tion will  be  forthcoming.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  have  the  report  suf- 
ficiently early  to  enable  Members  to 
study  the  actual  operations  and  effects  of 
the  program  during  the  past  2  years 
before  wo  are  asked  to  decide  on  extend- 
ing or  expanding  it. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    FELLOWSHII^ 

We  do  have  a  little  more  information 
on  the  fellowship  program  under  title 
IV  of  the  act.  This  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  testimony  as  the  national 
defense  fellowship  program  and  it  is  part 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Of  the  1,000  students  participating  in 
the  first  years  program,  about  90 
dropped  out,  according  to  the  testimony 
we  received.  No  figures  were  available 
for  the  second  year. 

The  professed  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  upgrade  college  teachers  and  there 
continues  to  be  confusion  about  its  rela- 
tionship to  national  defense,  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  the  act  itself.  Last 
year  we  had  some  discussion  about  the 
contribution  of  fellowships  in  American 
folklore  to  the  Nation's  defense.  This 
year  English  folklore  has  been  added  to 
the  list. 

RELATION  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE? 

Other  questions  have  occurred  con- 
cerning fellowships  in  contemporary 
literature — also  modern  literature — 
dramatic  art.  theater  and  speech,  musi- 
cology.  sociology  of  marriage  and  family 
living,  and  a  scries  of  similarly  unrelated 
subjects.  These  may  be  necessary  and 
worthwhile  studies  and  college  teachers 
in  these  areas  may  need  upgrading,  but 
do  they  fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act? 
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In  response  to  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject, Dr.  McMurrin  said: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
sooner  or  later  we  £ire  going  to  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  real  problem  of  Amerlctin  de- 
fense iB  tied  up  with  the  whole  strength  of 
our  culture.  Although  It  Is  possible  for  us 
to  Jest  a  good  deal  about  a  thing  like  Amer- 
ican folklore,  and  this  kind  of  Jesting  is  very 
common  in  the  American  universities,  it  is 
still  true  that  a  genuine  grasp  and  apprecia- 
tion of  and  capacity  for  critical  analysis  of 
American  culture  Is  very  considerably 
strengthened  by  studies  in  American  folklore. 

QUESTIONS    OF    ST.^TE    PRESSUKE? 

Questions  are  arising  concerning  an- 
other phase  of  the  NDEA  program  which 
provides  grants  to  States  and  loans  to 
private  schools  for  purposes  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  instruction  in  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages.  Since  grant  funds  are  fun- 
neled  through  the  States,  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  State  pressure  on  local 
systems  to  participate  beyond  their  own 
desires. 

Although  it  is  true  that  such  pres- 
sures are  often  indirect  and  therefore 
impossible  to  control  from  Washington 
under  the  act  as  written,  we  ought  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  local  school 
boards  and  administrators  think  of  the 
program  at  that  level. 

In  response  to  a  direct  question  on  the 
subject,  the  Office  of  Education  said  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine 
local  sentiment.  Since  the  ultimate  test 
of  eCfectiveness  is  at  the  local  level,  re- 
views and  consultations  with  State  de- 
partments do  not  necessarily  accurately 
reflect  opinion  at  the  working  level. 

IMPRESSIVE     WORK     FOR    RET.ARDED 

During  consideration  of  the  Office  of 
Education  budget,  we  received  impressive 
testimony  on  the  work  being  done  with 
the  $1  million  appropriation  for  training 
teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
We  have  continued  the  funds  within  the 
statutory  limitation  but  have  suggested 
that  the  legislative  committee  give  con- 
sideration to  expanding  the  program  to 
include  teachers  of  children  with  speech 
and  hearing  defects. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  one-fourth  of 
the  more  than  a  million  retarded  chil- 
dren are  receiving  suitable  education. 
Throughout  the  years,  a  major  problem 
has  been  the  shortage  of  trained  teach- 
ers. Grants  made  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities under  this  program  enable  them 
to  conduct  teacher  training  programs. 
State  agencies  are  assisted  in  preparing 
persons  to  supervise  the  special  educa- 
tional programs  required  in  State  and 
local  school  systems. 

Thus,  this  modest  appropriation  is  al- 
ready showing  results  that  warrant  fur- 
ther consideration  to  determine  what 
action  can  be  usefully  taken  to  strength- 
en this  important  endeavor. 


VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   NEED 

The  bill  before  you  continues  the  voca- 
tional education  program  at  its  present 
level.  We  discussed  the  problems  arising 
from  unemployment  due  to  automation 
or  migration  of  industries  since  special 
programs  are  being  inaugurated  in  these 
areas  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  the  traditional  courses  in  the  dis- 
tributive occupations,  agriculture,  and 
practical  nursing  are  less  needed.    With 


our  continued  population  growth,  train- 
ing in  these  fields  continues  to  enhance 
employment  opportunities  by  upgrading 
individuals  in  their  vocational  special- 
ties. 

Because  the  program  is  national  in 
scope  and  application,  its  purposes  are 
not  limited  to  specific  area  problems 
which  can  best  be  met  by  restricted  pro- 
grams. This  does  not  discount  the  local 
impact  of  vocational  education  programs 
on  improved  employment  opportimities 
and  better  trained  workers.  The  local 
support  given  the  program  is  the  best 
testimony  we  have  to  its  usefulness  and 
its  effectiveness  at  the  community  level. 

FEDERAL    IMPACT    ASSISTANCE 

Another  subject  of  particular  interest 
to  your  committee  in  studying  the  budg- 
et requests  for  educational  purE>oses  is 
Federal  assistance  to  so-called  impacted 
areas.  Many  of  us,  regardless  of  our 
position  on  across-the-board  subsidies 
for  school  construction  and  teachers" 
salaries,  have  supFK)rted  this  program. 

Despite  .some  recent  press  insinuations 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  this  position.  When  local  school 
districts  are  clearly  and  presently  faced 
with  an  added  burden  as  a  direct  result 
of  Federal  activity  which  increases 
school  population  while  reducing  local 
tax  income,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  clear  and  present  responsibility  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  it.  The  problem  is 
created  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
justice  demands  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment accept  responsibility  for  assist- 
ing parents  and  the  local  communities 
in  providing  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Congress  recognized  this  ob- 
ligation in  making  permanent  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  874  which  relates  to 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property. 

DESERVES    SEPARATE    CONSIDERATION 

The  House  will  be  asked  to  consider 
extensions  and  revisions  of  these  pro- 
grams, presumably  in  connection  with 
the  general  Federal  aid  bill.  This  creates 
problems  for  members  who  believe  that 
these  are  two  entirely  different  programs 
that  deserve  to  stand  on  their  own 
merits.  Legislation  to  extend  assistance 
to  impacted  areas  includes  questions 
enough  for  one  good  debate. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  look 
at  the  allotments  made  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  area  under  Public  Laws  874 
and  815: 

Actual  and  estimated  entitlements  under 
Public  Law  874  of  school  districts  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area  for 
fiscal  years  1960,  1961,  and  1962  (as  of 
Apr.  14,1961) 


i^-liool  district 


Montgomery  County, 
Md.. 

Prince  Georges  County, 
Md 

Alpxandria  City.  Va 

Arlintrton  County,  Va 

Fairfax  County,  Va 

Falls  Church  City,  Va. . . 


FLocal 
year  1960 

(actual) 


Fiscal 
year  1061 

(esti- 
mated) 


(2.272,000 

1,967,062 

626,726 

1,523,030 

3.192,564 

121.937 


t2, 489. 000 

2, 310, 000 

649,000 

1,  .Ml,  000 

3,  597, 000 

117.000 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 
(esti- 
mated)' 


$15,119 
»4,744 


66,355 
110.296 


'  Hased    on    Public   I^aw  874    without   eitcnsion   or 
amendment. 


Summary  of  construction  aid  under  Public 
Law  815  of  school  districts  in  the  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  metropolitan  area  for  fiscal 
years  1960.  1961.  and  1962  (aa  of  Apr.  14, 
1961) 


School  dLslrirt 


Fi.sral 
year  1960 

(actual) 


Montgomery    County, 

Md 

Prince  Ueorges  County, 

Md 

.Mpxandria  City,  Va 

.Arlington  County.  Va 

KairfiiX  County,  Va     

Falls  Church  City.  Va   .. 


«2,»3,437 
1,066,062 


54.640 

2.060.136 

19.J0O 


Fiscal 
year  1961 

(esti- 
mated) 


$131.  S76 
742,468 


1, 726, 474 


Fiscal 
jrmr 
19a 

(erti- 
mated)! 


■  Baee<l   on    PuMic   Imw  aiS   without   extemtoo  or 
amrndniout. 

HELP    OR     HINDRANCE? 

These  programs  have  frequently  been 
justified  as  providing  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  and  rightly  so  in  cases  where 
Federal  installations  and  landholdings 
have  seriously  reduced  possible  sources 
of  tax  revenue  while  increasing  the 
school  population  through  Federal  activ- 
ity. E)o  the  counties  and  cities  listed 
really  qualify  under  this  test? 

This  is  a  question  frequently  discussed 
in  the  Congress  but  never  really  re- 
solved. Has  the  employment  ofTered 
by  the  Federal  Government  been  detri- 
mental or  beneficial  to  these  communi- 
ties? Has  It  decreased  or  increased  the 
tax  base?  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
are  many  communities  in  this  country 
that  would  welcome  the  employment  op- 
portunities at  the  salary  levels  avail- 
able in  this  area. 

The  legislative  decisions  Involved  can- 
not be  made  by  our  appropriations  sub- 
committee. I  think,  however,  that  our 
experience  with  the  program  and  the 
testimony  we  receive  indicate  that  re- 
vision of  this  program  properly  merits 
separate  consideration  so  that  its  worth- 
while achievements  are  not  lost  becau.se 
of  imrelated  controversies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     COSTS     RISE 

One  other  item  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation budget  illustrates  the  growth  of 
this  agency  over  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.  In  1952,  we  appropriated 
$3,447,713  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  438  permanent  employees.  Last  year, 
we  appropriated  $13,400,000  for  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  1,047  employees, 
104  of  whom  are  assigned  to  regional 
offices. 

The  bill  before  you  includes  $11,364,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  $2,511,000  less 
than  was  appropriated  last  year.  How- 
ever, funds  for  the  cooF>erative  research 
program  are  considered  as  a  separate 
appropriation  so  this  amount  is  actually 
$846,000  more  than  was  available  for  »_ 
similar  purposes  last  year.  The  commit- 
tee did  make  a  reduction  of  $500,000 
from  the  budget  request  with  the  de- 
clared intention  that  it  be  applied  pri- 
marily to  the  additional  positions  re- 
quested. 

EXPANSION     BEARS     WATCHING 

With  most  of  the  regional  representa- 
tives meeting  in  Washington  twice  a 
year  and  the  additional  communica- 
tions exp>enses,  the  operations  of  the  field 
offices  deserve  watching  or  we  will  find 
the   familiar  pattern   of   empire   build- 
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ing  at  work.  This  is  not  a  direct  criti- 
cism of  the  Office  of  Education,  but 
anyone  experienced  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  knows  too  well  how 
fast  these  littk  sovereignties  grow  into 
big  kingdoms. 
,  Let  me  emphasize  that  these  comments 

bear  no  ill  will.  All  of  us  are  anxious 
to  make  the  OlHce  of  Education  as  effi- 
cient and  effective  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment as  we  possibly  can.  We  wish 
the  new  Commissioner  and  his  staff 
every  success  in  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  services  provided  by  law. 

This  is  a  time  of  new  beginnings,  and 
we  want  to  be  helpful  in  preventing  the 
kinds  of  abuses  and  inadequacies  that 
can  only  lead  to  disillusionment  and 
bitter  criticism  later. 

SENsmvrrT    to    bugcestions 

I  have  always  regarded  it  as  an  im- 
portant responsibility  of  the  legislator 
to  help  administrators  anticipate 
troubles  and  coiTect  mistakes  when  pro- 
grams are  in  th?  formative  stage.  Some 
officials  are  necdle.ssly  sensitive  to  sug- 
gestions, however  constructive  and  well 
intentioned,  and  refuse  to  engage  in 
candid  discussions  of  shortcomings  while 
there  Is  still  time  to  correct  them. 

In  working  with  the  details  of  these 
programs  more  intimately  than  most 
comjnittees,  we  come  to  recognize  pat- 
terns that  often  Indicate  the  succe.ss  or 
failure  of  programs.  My  own  policy  has 
been  to  bring  the  questions  that  occur 
to  the  attention  of  the  administrators 
concerned  in  our  hearings,  rather  than 
In  press  releases  casting  discredit  on  an 
entire  agency  or  propram.  Neither  false 
geniality  nor  bitter  rancor  serve  the  co- 
operative effort  necessary  to  achieve  our 
common  goals. 

REAL  PROGRESS  IN  REHABILITATION 

In  our  hearings  on  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfsire  appro- 
priations, I  never  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  encouraging  results  of  our  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  While  we  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  in 
tliis  important  work,  we  are  heartened 
by  evidence  ttat  real  progress  is  being 
made. 

Few  programs  receive  such  widespread 
and  deserving  support  in  our  committee 
and  in  the  Congress.  Last  year,  88,275 
disabled  men  and  women  were  returned 
to  a  useful  working  life  through  this  pro- 
gram. In  1961.  an  estimated  96,000  will 
go  on  to  gainful  work,  and  we  hope  that 
this  number  will  grow  to  107.000  in  1962. 
Numbers  alone,  however,  do  not  measure 
the  full  meaning  of  this  program  in  hu- 
man teims. 

PROBLEM  CONSTANTLT  GROWING 

Cheered  as  we  are  by  this  progress,  the 
problem  is  so  immense  that  we  need  to 
go  forward  more  rapidly  only  to  keep 
from  falling  farther  behind.  Those  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  this  work  tell 
us  that  between  2.5  and  3  million  of  our 
20  million  disabled  citizens  can  be  re- 
turned to  satisfying  and  gainful  employ- 
ment. Each  year,  another  250.000  per- 
sons are  disabled  by  injury  or  disease  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  assistance  and 
training  in  order  to  continue  useful  oc- 
cupations. 

We  have  included  $19,250,000  for  re- 
search and  training  in  this  vital  field, 


an  increase  of  $2  million  over  the  budget 
request  and  $3,820,000  over  last  year's 
appropriation.  This  $2  million  increase 
includes  an  additional  $1  million  to  ac- 
celerate the  training  protrram,  and  $1 
million  to  establish  two  regional  insti- 
tutes of  rehabilitation. 

SEVERE  SHOHTACE  OF  SPECIALISTS 

One  of  the  miajor  obstacles  in  provid- 
ing rehabilitation  services  is  the  severe 
shortage  of  specialists  in  physical  medi- 
cine and  rehabilitation — psychiatrists. 

Of  the  more  than  250,000  phs^icians 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  this 
country,  only  369  are  certified  psychia- 
trists. 

At  this  time,  only  143  graduate  medi- 
cal students  are  trained  in  this  field. 

In  1959,  only  57  percent  of  the  resi- 
dencies in  physical  medicine  and  reha- 
bilitation were  filled. 

Only  half  of  the  Nation"j;  medical 
schools  have  men  on  their  stafls  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation. 

MANY  SKILLS  NEEDED 

Due  to  the  comprehensive  and  inten- 
sive nature  of  the  treatment  necessary 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically  ill 
and  disabled,  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
many  skilled  specialists,  in  addition  to 
the  psychiatrist,  are  required.  Specially 
trained  nurses,  physical  therapists,  oc- 
cupational therapists,  psychologists, 
speech  therapists,  vocational  counselors, 
and  others  are  essential  to  a  successful 
rehabilitation  program. 

Also,  there  is  a  constantly  widening 
gap  between  modem  procedures  in  re- 
habilitation and  the  techniques  generally 
in  use  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
rehabilitation  centers.  The  availability 
of  well-trained  p)ersonnel  and  greater 
emphasis  on  physical  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation at  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate levels  of  our  medical  schools 
would  greatly  reduce  the  timelag  between 
the  development  of  new  procedures  and 
their  use  in  general  practice 
mcxD  nih-ttpe  support 

Research  programs  being  stipportcd  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
limited  application  to  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation,  but  the  analj'sis  of 
the  causes  of  disabling  diseases  does  not 
directly  benefit  such  programs.  Yet  re- 
habihtation  and  physical  medicine  re- 
ceive far  less  research  support.  Govern- 
ment or  voluntary',  than  any  major 
health  field. 

Research  funds  alone  will  not  assure 
profitable  investigations ;  they  need  to  be 
evaluated  and  determined  by  specialists 
who  know  the  areas  which  need  study 
and  can  direct  the  research  toward 
rewarding  results. 

RECOMMEND  PILOT  PROGRAM 

For  this  reason,  your  committee  rec- 
ommends the  establishment  of  this  pilot 
program  for  two  regional  institutes  to 
study  the  meaiis  of  developing  adequate 
facilities  for  graduate  medical  education 
and  research.  They  should  be  as  com- 
prehensive in  support  of  rehabilitation 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
in  their  support  of  categorical  medical 
research  programs. 

The  program  should  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  afford  the  medical  student  the 


broadest  possible  view  of  the  field.  It 
should  be  conducted  at  high  level  to  fa- 
miliarize the  student  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced learning  in  the  field  and  give 
him  an  understanding  of  the  potential  it 
offers  in  both  treatment  and  research. 
It  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  come  in  contact  with  leaders  in 
the  field,  since  this  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  factors  in  the 
selection  of  a  specialty. 

xrriLrzE  existing  know-how 

Certainly  consideration  should  be 
given  to  medical  schools  and  research 
institutions  that  are  now  acknowledged 
leaders  in  this  effort.  The  institutes 
should  be  established  in  connection  with 
medical  schools  which  have  developed 
the  comprehensive  program  we  have  out- 
lined. 

The  pilot  plans  should  establish  formal 
arrangements  for  cooperation  with  a 
voluntary  rehabilitation  center  provid- 
ing rehabilitation  services  on  a  regional 
basis  in  order  to  test  and  demonstrate 
how  university,  State,  and  voluntary 
agencies  can  cooperate  to  provide  reha- 
bilitation sen-ices. 

M.VNT  FACETS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Another  section  of  the  bill  which  has 
great  interest  for  all  of  us  is  that  deal- 
ing with  the  activities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss any  or  all  of  these  items  in  the 
detail  they  deserve;  I  can  only  urge 
Members  to  read  the  hearings. 

Problems  unheard  of  as  recently  as  10 
or  15  years  ago  give  evidence  of  the 
growing  complexities  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  Programs  dealing  with 
air  ix)llution  control,  radiologicad  health, 
water  pollution  control,  foreign  quaran- 
tine activities,  and  hospital  design  rank 
with  older  efforts  to  control  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases,  and  improve  food  san- 
itation. 

REVOLUTION  ART    HOSPITAL    DESIGN 

Particular  attention  is  properly  being 
paid  to  hospital  design  and  the  construc- 
tion of  auxiliary  facilities  for  the  care 
of  the  chronically  ill  and  aged  to  relieve 
the  expense  and  congestion  of  hospital 
care.  I  am  especially  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  im- 
prove nursing  home  care  for  the  aged 
since  there  is  evidence  that  many  people 
could  receive  better  care  in  such  homes 
in  an  environment  that  would  be  much 
happier  than  that  of  our  crowded  medi- 
cal institutions. 

The  committee  is  greatly  interested  in 
these  developments  and  we  were  im- 
pressed by  the  work  being  done  in  hos- 
pital design  at  the  Rochester  Methodist 
Hospital  in  Rochester.  Minn.  Revolu- 
tionary new  designs  promise  the  kind 
of  economical  construction  and  efficient 
operation  that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
provide  hospital  care  at  reasonable  costs 
for  our  growing  population. 

GENEROUS    SUPPORT    OT   NIH 

Since  our  chairman  has  given  you  a 
summary  of  the  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  I  merely  want  to  make  a  few- 
observations  on  some  of  the  practical 
considerations  that  should  interest  all 
of  us.  The  Congress  has  generously 
supported  this  unprecedented  effort  to 
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conquer  disease  and  we  can  be  proud  of 
some  of  the  results.  Again,  we  are  al- 
ways impatient  with  the  progress  made 
in  programs  so  directly  concerned  with 
human  life  and  human  suffering. 

Dollars  and  cents  are  not  an  accurate 
standard  by  which  such  work  can  be 
measured  and  every  breakthrough  has 
special  meaning  for  each  of  us.  Two 
diseases  alone,  heart  ailment  and  cancer, 
touch  the  lives  of  almost  every  family 
in  the  United  States.  Every  new  advance 
in  eliminating  or  treating  them  is  of  im- 
measurable worth. 

I  CAN     IMPROVE    ADMINISTRATION 

But,  because  this  work  is  so  important 
and  of  such  personal  consequence,  we 
are  rightfully  concerned  that  the  best 
possible  use  be  made  of  the  resources 
committed  to  it.  Appropriations  have 
increased  from  $53,386,000  in  1952  to 
$560  million  this  year.  The  committee  is 
recommending  $641  million  for  1962. 
which  is  $58  million  more  than  requested 
in  the  budget  and  $81  million  more  than 
appropriated  for  1961. 

The  generosity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  support  of  these  programs  imposes 
a  grave  obligation  to  use  every  dollar 
as  wisely  as  possible.  I  confess  to  mis- 
givings about  some  of  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions involved  in  the  rapid  expansion  of 
so  many  research  programs.  Not  be- 
cause I  want  less  done,  but  because  I 
want  more  done  with  the  resources  we 
have  assigned  to  this  great  humani- 
tarian endeavor. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  offers  13  recommen- 
dations on  improving  administrative 
practices.  Although  our  committee  has 
made  no  recommendations  in  this  re- 
gard. I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  give  earnest  study  and  careful 
consideration  to  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
urged  for  some  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
establish  a  Public  Health  Service  shell- 
fish laboratory  in  the  North  Shore  area 
of  Massachusetts,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend approval  of  this  project  for  the 
east  coast  in  order  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problems  facing  the  in- 
dustry and  the  serious  depletion  and 
pollution  which  has  taken  place  in  past 
years. 

The  North  Shore  area  of  my  district 
is  famous  for  its  clams  all  over  the  Na- 
tion and  beyond,  and  officials  of  such 
municipalities  as  NewbuiTPort,  Ipswich, 
and  Essex  strongly  advi.sed  me  that  such 
a  laboratory  would  serve  a  tremendously 
useful  purpose  in  increasing  clam  popu- 
lations to  their  former  abundance  and 
ridding  shellfish  of  undesirable  bacteria 
resulting  from  polluted  waters.  The 
North  Shore  area  would  be  ideal  from 
every  standpoint  as  a  site  for  experi- 
mental work  on  a  laboratory  scale. 

The  city  of  Gloucester,  Mass..  famous 
as  a  fish  center,  has  also  expressed  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  this  project.  The  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  already  maintains 
a  biological  office  there  and  important 
research  work  is  being  carried  on. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  well  aware 
of  the  seriousness  and  the  urgency  asso- 


ciated with  problems  of  the  shellfish  in- 
dustry in  Massachusetts  and  other  States 
along  the  New  England  coast  and  it  is 
considering  the  New  England  area  as  a 
pos.sible  locale  for  such  a  laboratory.  It 
believes  that  such  a  laboratory,  if  prop- 
erly equipped,  will  assist  in  increasing 
the  level  of  public-health  protection  af- 
forded by  the  State  shellfish  sanitation 
programs.  Your  approval  of  this  project 
is  strongly  urged. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very 
cordially  concur  with  the  other  Members 
of  this  distinguished  body  who  have  al- 
ready complimented  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  and 
every  member  of  his  so  very  important 
subcommittee — both  majority  and  mi- 
nority members — who  have  submitted 
this  down-to-earth  authorization  bill  for 
our  consideration  today.  I  use  the  term 
"down-to-earth  bill"  because  almost 
every  one  of  the  items  for  which  this 
splendid  subcommittee  has  made  study 
and  recommended  approval  concerns 
millions  of  human  beings  who  but  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  programs  in  this 
bill  might  well  be  daily  sufferers  of 
death-dealing  diseases  and  incurable 
maladies. 

Each  one  of  the  past  14  years  when 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Laird  1.  and  their  respective  subcommit- 
tee members,  have  brought  forth  their 
recommendations  I  have  noted  with 
pleasure  that  wherever  they  recom- 
mended reductions,  they  clearly  had 
good  argimients  to  sustain  same. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  wherever  the  bill 
recommended  increases  or  new  depar- 
tures and  adventures  in  human  welfare, 
the  bill  sponsors  always  had  what  ap- 
peared to  me  as  crystal  clear,  valid  rea- 
sons for  same.  Not  least  of  all  in  today  s 
bill  I  note  again  the  repeated  emphasis 
on  research  in  cancer  and  research  in 
the  illnesses  affecting  the  aged  citizens 
of  our  beloved  Nation,  especially  to- 
gether with  the  repeated  emphasis  upon 
child  welfare  and  education  of  our 
youth. 

I  pass  to  the  full  subcommittee  my 
sincere  compliments  on  making  such 
honorable  compromises  and  adjustments 
between  themselves  sufficient  in  sum  and 
purpose  so  that  they  have  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  to  our  attention  with 
their  unanimous  rec>ort  and  approval. 
Possibly  my  observation,  which  I  now 
make  on  this  point:  to-wit,  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  are  so  high  in  pur- 
pose and  necessity  that  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  other  like  basic  factors,  made 
it  more  than  usually  consistent  and 
pleasant  for  all  of  the  subcommittee 
members  to  join  in  unison  in  support  of 
the  bill  as  they  have  submitted  it  to  us 
for  approval.  I  thank  them  each  and 
everyone  for  doing  so. 

UNANIMOUS    BEQUEST    MADE    IN    DEBATE    ON    HEW 
APPROPRIATION     BILL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
my  first  year  serving  on  this  particular 
subcommittee  of  the  full  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  must  say  that 
it  has  been  a  real  revelation  to  me.  I 
want     to    heartily    concur     with     the 


thoughts  expressed  by  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Fogarty]  and  the  ranking  member 
on  our  side,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird  J  on  the  need  for  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. I  feel,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  said,  that  in  the 
chronically  depressed  areas  around  the 
country  much  more  emphasis  should 
have  been  placed  on  training  rather  than 
outright  grants  for  the  subsidizing  of  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  happen  to  regard  auto- 
mation as  a  curse,  but  rather  regard  it 
as  another  in  a  series  of  stepjs  improving 
our  way  of  life.  It  does  call  for  more 
technical  training  on  the  part  of  our 
working  force,  and  we  are  supplying  ad- 
ditional funds  in  this  bill  to  provide  for 
a  cooperative  research  program  in  the 
Office  of  Education  to  establish  at  least 
one  demonstration  project  in  the  field  of 
training,  and  of  retraining  persons  dis- 
placed in  their  jobs  in  industry. 

Now  when  we  leave  the  discussion  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  move  over 
into  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  we  are  in  an  area 
which  directly  and  indirectly  affects  the 
lives  of  practically  every  living  Ameri- 
can from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  the 
Office  of  Education  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  i>ersonnel  from  300 
in  1952  to  about  1.100  today,  most  of 
whom  now  seem  engaged  in  activities  far 
removed  from  what  was  intended  in  the 
original  act  setting  up  the  Office.  Many 
are  engaged  in  promoting  methods  of 
education,  recommending  school  cur- 
riculimis,  selling  teaching  machines,  and 
sending  agents  throughout  the  Nation 
trying  to  sell  school  authorities  on  the 
idea  that  they  need  and  should  apply 
for  Federal  aid.  Therefore.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  reduce 
the  budget  request  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, and  this  reduction  applies  to  the 
additional  positions  and  related  expenses 
requested. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  I  am  alarmed 
over  the  special  ref>ort  released  from 
the  Office  of  Education  on  April  25  from 
its  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organiza- 
tion. This  report  proposes  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Education 
into  a  "Federal  Education  Agency  for  the 
future."  Coincidentally.  S.  1726.  intro- 
duced on  April  27.  empowers  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  the  structure  and  personnel 
of  the  Office  which  would  implement  the 
recommendation  of  his  special  commit- 
tee for  an  entirely  new  structure  of 
bureaus  to  be  established  under  the  new 
name  of  the  "U.S.  Education  Agency." 
We  would  do  well  to  watch  this  reshuf- 
fling of  the  Office  of  Education  closely. 

Turning  to  the  field  of  health  and  wel- 
fare, may  I  say  that  it  is  not  easy  to  sit 
across  the  table  from  eminent  doctors 
and  medical  people  who  are  making  a 
plea  for  more  and  more  funds  in  the  field 
of  cancer  research,  heart  disease,  mental 
health,  blindness,  cystic  fibrosis,  aid  to 
crippled  children's  programs,  and  not  re- 
act sympathetically.  None  of  us  are 
against  doing  what  we  can  to  wipe  out 
these  killers  and  disablements;  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  find  them- 
selves on  many  occasions  in  a  real  tug  of 
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conscience,  trying  to  strike  a  happy  bal- 
ance between  what  ought  to  be  done  and 
what  we  can  afford  to  do  with  what  re- 
iiources  are  available. 

There  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed here  this  afternoon  that  the  total 
amount  of  funds  requested  in  the  bill  are 
some  $48  million  over  and  above  the 
budget  request,  but  I  would  point  out  to 
the  membership  of  this  House  that  there 
are  tho.se  on  the  committee  who  felt  in- 
creases to  the  extent  of  $200  million  were 
in  order.  I  point  this  out  only  to  illus- 
trate that  on  our  subcommittee  there 
have  been  some  serious  differences  of 
opinion,  and  we  .spent  portions  of  3  days 
marking  up  the  bill,  which  gives  indica- 
tion that  considerable  attention  was 
Kiven  to  each  specific  item  in  the  bill. 
And  while  I  would  like  to  live  within  the 
budget  request,  I  support  this  bill,  know- 
ing that  there  was  a  good  measure  of  give 
and  take  by  both  sides. 

The  largest  item  in  the  bill  is  the 
$2,285,800,000  in  grants  to  the  States  for 
public  sissistance.  and  the  unfortunate 
part  about  this  whole  business  is  that  we 
can  do  nothing  about  cutting  this 
amount  unless  we  amend  the  present 
law;  for  the  States  are  entitled  to  what- 
ever they  are  willing  to  match  in  this 
regard.  We  can  talk  all  we  want  to 
about  local  responsibility  and  States 
rights,  but  here  is  a  program  exceeding 
$2>/4  billion  which  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  carried  on  by  our  States  and 
local  communities,  and  I  shudder  to 
think  what  the  bill  will  be  10  years  from 
now  if  it  continues  to  increase  as  it  has 
over  the  past  10  years. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty  1,  and 
our  ranking  committee  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird!  . 
have  in  the  course  of  their  remarks 
Itemized  all  the  facets  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
delay  reading  of  the  bill  or  rehashing 
p>oints  already  made  so  well  by  those 
preceding  me,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time 
of  national  peril  involving  our  defense 
of  the  free  world  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
various  social  programs  embraced  in 
this  appropriation  bill  for  the  two  De- 
partments for  1962. 

Indeed,  we  are  increasing  our  welfare 
expenditures  in  recent  years  two  to  one 
over  our  defense  expenditures. 

Such  expenditures  are  all  the  more 
susp>ect  when  we  realize  this  is  a  p>eriod 
of  deficit  financing,  accompanied  by  all 
the  dangers  of  inflation  which  weakens 
purchasing  power  and  threatens  the  very 
stability  of  our  currency.  Our  economy 
rests  on  the  soundness  of  our  money. 
The  free  world  rests  on  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
military  strength  rests  on  our  economy 
and  the  soundness  of  the  dollar.  Fi- 
nally, our  freedom  to  enjoy  life  in  a  free 
society  rests  on  the  outcome  of  our  chal- 
lenge of  communism  with  the  degrada- 
tion and  enslavement  that  accompanies 
it. 

For  my  part.  I  am  tired  of  the  congres- 
sional   business   as   usual   which   shows 


an  increase  in  most  items  of  expense 
over  last  year,  although  a  reduction 
from  what  we  might  have  spent.  We  get 
too  interested  in  the  double  entry  justi- 
fication of  our  action  and  forget  that 
what  we  really  should  be  doing  is  cutting 
expenses  below  last  year.  Our  national 
existence  is  in  peril,  yet  we  not  only 
spend  as  usual  but  increase  the  welfare 
as  though  the  cost  were  not  so  imjxjrtant. 

We  should  get  our  priorities  straight. 
First,  and  always,  a  balanced  budget — 
even  reduce  debt  and  taxes — then  mili- 
tary expense  appropriation.  After  this 
there  should  be  an  apportionment  of 
what  remains  to  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures of  Government. 

To  do  less  than  to  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble in  this  way  is  not  my  definition  of  a 
Congressman's  role.  This  appropriation 
bill  should  and  could  be  considerably 
less.     Therefore.  I  opp>ose  this  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
fiscal  year  1962  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Education  contemplates  several 
serious  reductions  below  the  budget  re- 
quest— reductions  which  will  hamper  the 
new  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his 
effort  to  assist  American  education 
achieve  the  level  of  excellence  which  the 
Nation  deserves  and  needs. 

The  first  reduction  involves  a  cut  of 
SI  million  in  the  program  of  graduate 
fellowships — the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  which  was 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  college  and  university 
teachers 

The  second  cut  involves  a  reduction 
of  $350,000  in  the  request  for  institutes 
for  guidance  and  counseling  personnel. 
This  program  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  enacted  in  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  guidance  given 
to  our  high  school  students  so  that  we 
would  have  fewer  dropouts  and  more 
capable  students  would  go  on  to  higher 
education. 

The  third  serious  reduction  is  in  the 
appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
The  reduction  of  $500,000  would  mean 
the  elimination  of  about  40  positions — a 
serious  handicap  to  a  new  Commissioner 
of  Education  The  positions  eliminated 
would  retard  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational statistics;  would  eliminate  the 
College  Information  Center,  a  .service 
program  for  high  school  students  and 
their  parents  to  assist  in  the  selection 
of  a  proper  course  of  higher  education; 
and  would  seriously  hamper  meeting  the 
workload  increases  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  particularly  in 
the  area  of  audit  of  loan,  grant,  and  con- 
tract programs  with  universities  and 
colleges. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty],  chainnan 
of  the  subcommittee;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird),  ranking  mi- 
nority member;  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
hard  work  that  went  into  the  molding  of 
such  a  well-rounded  bill  as  H.R.  7035. 
making  appix>priations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1962. 

Their  interest,  devotion,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  health  field  has  been  out- 


standing, and  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
I  would  like  to  express  particular 
pleasure  at  the  recognition  accorded  by 
the  committee  to  the  value  of  retrain- 
ing workers.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  I  offered  a  substitute  depressed - 
areas  bill  that  included  more  than  double 
the  amount  for  retiaining  workers  that 
was  included  in  the  administration  bill 
enacted  into  law.  At  the  time.  I  was 
keenly  disappointed  by  the  House  action, 
as  this  was  an  assistance  feature  of  ma- 
jor import:  one  of  direct  benefit  to  those 
persons  who  are  jobless  as  a  result  of 
progress — automation,  technological  ad- 
vances, improved  methods,  streamlined 
production.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin   I  Mr.  Laird  J   so  well  stated — 

When  we  considereil  the  depressed-areas 
legislation  early  In  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  bill  with  over  95  f>ercent  of  author- 
i7.ed  funds  in  direct  subsidies  to  industry, 
with  less  than  5  percent  of  the  authorization 
going  to  this  area  of  training  individuals. 
It  is  sad  but  true  that  we  enacted  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  did  not  clearly  meet 
the  problems  as  we  face  the  cliallenge  of 
the  1960"s. 

Mr.  DOOLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  though 
not  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  cite  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  supporting  this  bill.  Under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fogarty].  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  appropriations  for  these  two 
Departments  have  examined  each  request 
in  great  detail.  While  there  might  have 
been  some  areas  in  which  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  appropriations  further 
increased  or  reduced,  in  general.  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  rec- 
ommendations as  reported. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  in- 
creased appropriations  provided  in  this 
bill  for  cancer  and  heart  research  activ- 
ities. 

I  am.  as  I  am  sure  every  thinking 
American  is.  deeply  concerned  with  the 
progress  being  made  toward  conquering 
these  two  dread  diseases.  Today,  heart 
disease  and  cancer  toge'-^'tr  are  resp>on- 
sible  for  two  out  of  eveiy  three  deaths 
in  this  country.  Evei"y  single  minute  of 
the  day.  at  least  two  persons  die  from 
heart  disease  and  cancer  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  estimated  by  our 
health  authorities  that  last  year  over 
1.150.000  pveople  died  from  heart  disease 
and  cancer  alone. 

And  these  diseases  strike  heavily  at 
all  ages,  not  merely  older  people.  Half 
of  all  cancer  deaths,  and  one-third  of  all 
deaths  from  heart  disease  occur  in  E>er- 
sons  under  65  They  are  by  far  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  babies  and  children 
under  age  15. 

The  literally  millions  of  people  who 
are  now  suffering  with  heart  disease  and 
cancer  in  addition  to  the  tens  of  millions 
who  may  be  doomed  in  the  future,  to- 
gether with  the  misery,  heartbreaks,  and 
medical  expense  that  falls  on  these  peo- 
ple and  their  families  cannot.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, be  disregarded. 

Yet  the  death  toll  from  these  diseases 
grows  steadily  every  year.  If  present 
ratios  continue,  two-thirds  of  all  Amer- 
icans  now   living    will   eventually   have 
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cancer  or  heart  disease.  And  the  incal- 
culable economic  loss  to  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  rise,  unless  we  make  a  much 
greater  effort  in  prevention  and  control. 

All  of  these  are  compelling  reasons 
why  we  should  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
conquer  these  diseases  through  medical 
research. 

My  colleagues  who  are  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  recognizing  the  urgency  and 
necessity  for  continuing  to  press  the 
attack  against  these  diseases,  and  for 
providing  the  funds  for  the  accelerated 
action  in  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
always  in  favor  of  economy  and  sound 
management  in  Government,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  favor  waste  or  v/ild  spend- 
ing, but  I  firmly  believe  that  medical  re- 
search is  not  the  place  to  either  stand 
still  or  cut  back.  I  am  completely  in 
agreement  with  the  committee's  action 
in  increasing  the  funds  allocated  to  re- 
search activities  for  these  diseases  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  appropriations  bill  contains  an 
increase  of  $8,550,000  for  cancer  re- 
search and  $8,650,000  for  research  in 
heart  diseases  as  supported  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Medical 
Research  Branch  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Tliis  brings  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute to  $127,672,000,  approximately  $14 
million  above  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  and  the  amount  for 
the  National  Heart  Institute  to  $105.- 
723,000,  an  increase  of  about  $18  million. 

In  connection  with  these  recommen- 
dations the  committee  has  reported, 
what  to  me  at  least,  are  tremendously 
encouraging  advances  in  the  battle 
against  these  two  dread  diseases. 
Among  the  significant  breakthroughs 
reported  in  cancer  research  was  the  ap- 
parently successful  treatment  of  one 
type  of  cancer  through  chemotherapy; 
an  improvement  in  survival  rate  for 
women  with  breast  cancer:  and  new 
methods  of  prolonging  the  lives  of  leu- 
kemia victim.s.  In  the  area  of  heart 
disease,  much  promising  work  is  being 
done  against  atherosclerosis,  a  type  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries  that  often 
leads  to  heart  attacks.  In  this  same 
area  of  endeavor  we  have  recently  wit- 
nessed new  methods  of  treating  hyper- 
tension through  newly  discovered  drugs 
and  improved  surgical  techniques  for 
treating  congenital  and  other  heart 
disorders. 

In  the  light  of  the.se  di-amatic  ad- 
vances, I  am  convinced  we  are  pursuing 
the  correct  course  in  increasing  the.se 
appropriations.  I  am  confident  that 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  the  advanced  re- 
search that  will  be  made  possible  in  the 
coming  year  through  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
aiii  proud  to  go  on  record  in  its  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DErENSE  EDT--c.\TioNAL  ACTivrrres 

For  grants,  loans,  and  paymenta  itnder  the 
National  Detense  Education  Act  of  1958  ITi 
Stat.  loSa  1605).  $210,857,000.  of  which  tTS.- 
J45.000  shall  be  for  capital  contjibutlona  to 


student  loan  funds  and  loans  for  non-Ped- 
eral  capital  contributions  to  student  loan 
funds,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000 
shall  be  for  such  loans  for  non-Federai  cap- 
ital contributions;  $64,000,000  ahaU  be  for 
grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  for  science,  mathematics,  or 
modern  foreign  language  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  of  facilities;  $3,750,000 
shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  supervisory 
and  other  services;  $12,800,000  shall  be  for 
grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  educa- 
tion programs;  and  $15,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  to  States  for  testing,  guidance,  and 
counseling:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
language  teaching  equipment,  or  equipment 
suitable  for  use  for  teaching  in  such  fields 
of  education,  which  can  be  identified  as 
originating  in  or  having  been  exported  from 
a  Communist  country,  unless  such  equip- 
ment is  unavailable  from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross;  On  page 
18.  line  10.  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert: 
"Provided  fuTther,  That  no  part  of  the  ap- 
propriations contained  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  fellowships  in  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  field." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  order  to  try  to  get  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  back  to 
where  I  am  sure  the  Congress  intended 
it  should  be;  that  is.  to  provide  fellow- 
ships for  the  study  of  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, engineering,  chemistry,  and  other 
similar  sciences  as  an  aid  to  the  national 
defense  effort  of  this  coimtry.  This 
thing  has  gone  far  astray.  We  now  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  social  studies,  studies 
in  humanities,  and  so  forth.  My  amend- 
ment simply  brings  it  back  to  where  I 
think  it  should  be.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  there  should  be  studies  of  the 
ecology  and  economics  of  flowing  water, 
English  folklore,  and  Ameiican  folklore. 
What  is  the  difference  between  English 
and  American  folklore?  I  will  be  pleased 
to  have  any  member  of  the  committee 
tell  me  the  difference  and  why  we  should 
be  providing  fellowships  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  to  study  folklore,  jazz, 
the  theater,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  folklore  and 
jazz,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  the  economics  of  flowing  water  field, 
if  I  understood  the  term  which  the  gen- 
tleman used  correctly.  The  water  supply 
of  our  country  and  of  the  allied  countries 
of  the  world  is  a  vital  asset  in  the  cold 
war.  and  a  good  water  supply  is  neces- 
sary, 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  this  is  .so  imperative 
why  did  you  not  write  something  into  the 
water  pollution  bill  to  provide  for  educa- 
tion on  this  .subject? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  this  Instance 
you  have  to  begin  in  the  schools.  You 
have  to  prepare  your  men  and  women. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  are  fellowships. 
This  does  not  deal  with  kindergarten  or 
elementary  schools. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wtU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  certainly  In  sym- 
pathy with  what  the  gentleman  intends 
to  do.  But  at  our  service  acadcmie.s, 
whether  it  be  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  in  the  curriculum  are  also  studies 
In  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Would  the  gentleman  wipe  out  those 
courses  of  study  at  our  defense  acad- 
emies? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Those  are  special  and 
particular  schools.  Cadets  do  not  major, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  in  such 
subjects  as  folklore,  the  theater,  an- 
thropolo:y.  and  ballet  dancing. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  true.  By  the 
wording  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
it  covers  a  rather  wide  scope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  just  brings  it  back 
to  mathematics,  physics,  engineering, 
and  chemistry  where  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  and  where  I  think  most  Members 
of  Congress  thought  it  ought  to  be  when 
they  voted  for  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  If  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  turn  to  page  467  of  the  hearings, 
they  will  find  page  after  page  of  grants 
to  various  universities  and  colleges  for 
studies  in  humanities  and  social  sub- 
jects; but  when  you  get  to  mathematics, 
physics,  and  so  forth,  the  number  drops 
very  materially. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
would  not  object  seriously  to  a  study  of 
political  science  that  was  concentrated 
upon  some  of  the  political  problems  that 
are  vital  to  our  defense;  would  he?  He 
would  not  contend  that  would  be  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  our  defense  effort; 
would  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  entirely  unrelated, 
but  pohtical  science  is  being  taught  in 
every  university  without  the  necessity 
for  fellowships  that  are  financed  with 
millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  the  demand  for  these  fellowships 
indicates  there  l<5  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  field.  It  is  a  field  that  our  educa- 
tional leaders  think  relates  to  defense. 

Mr  GROSS  There  will  always  be  a 
demand  for  something  that  is  free. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  seem  to  recall,  Mr, 
Chairman,  that  when  the  National  De- 
fease Education  Act  was  up  the  state- 
ment was  made  there  was  not  one  word 
in  it  that  had  to  do  with  defense.  That 
is  why  I  voted  against  it.  I  agi-ee  with 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
any  part  of  defense,  and  I  shall  support 
the  gentleman'.s  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  pertinent  ob- 
ser\ation.  and  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  FoGARTY )  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  offered  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriation  bill  which,  in  effect,  is  an 
amendment  to  existing  law.  He  is  of- 
fering such  an  amendment  today  in  the 
form  of  a  limitation  on  funds  for  this 
part  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  When  the  Congress  is  considering 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  is  the  time  this  should  be 
.straightened  out,  if  it  needs  straighten- 
ing out.  But  the  act  did  not  confine 
itself  strictly  to  mathematics,  for- 
eign languages  and  science.  It  went 
far  beyond  that.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  today  take  over  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  proper  legislative  committee 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  by  approving  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  18,  line  11:  Loans  and  payments 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
next  succeeding  fl.scal  year:  For  making, 
after  May  31  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  loans 
and  payments  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  obligations  Incurred 
and  the  expenditures  made  thereunder  to  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  for  the  same 
purpose  for  that  fiscal  year:  Provided.  That 
the  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  not  exceed  the  amount  paid  for 
the  same  purposes  dvulng  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
comment  on  some  information  that  has 
been  supplied  to  me  by  Members  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of 
the  funds  for  salaries  and  expen.ses  of 
the  Office  of  Education.  The  informa- 
tion which  has  been  supplied  to  me  on 
how  the  Office  plans  to  allocate  the  cut 
in  their  request  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  committee  report.  We  would  cer- 
tainly request  that  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  follow  this  report, 
and  give  consideration  to  the  desires  of 
the  committee  ai>  expressed  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

It  is  my  uncerstanding  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  plans  to  reduce,  by  just 
a  little  over  one-third,  the  number  of 
new  positions  requested.  The  commit- 
tees  repKjrt  expressly  states  that  the  re- 
duction is  over  50  percent.  During  the 
hearings  on  this  p>ortion  of  the  OflRces 
budget,  the  weaknesses  in  the  area  of 
statistics  was  commented  on  at  length 
and  emphasized  not  only  by  committee 
members  but  by  the  witnesses.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Office  of  Education 
plans  to  apply  a  major  part  of  the  cut 
to  their  budgeted  program  to  improve 
statistics  in  the  field  of  education.  I  hope 
that  the  information  I  have  received  is 
not  correct  but.  if  it  is.  I  certainly  think 
some  reprograming  is  in  order. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  7035 »  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  other  punx)ses.  had 
directed  him  to  rejjort  the  same  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  own  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  and  that  I  may  have 
the  same  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAY     17— 147TH    ANNI\^RSARY    OF 
NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  sub- 
ject of  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
the  Noi-wegians  have  been  the  leaders  of 
the  world.  Their  programs  in  social 
legislation  have  in  a  large  measure 
strengthened  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
their  democracy.  Pieedom  from  disea.se 
and  ignorance  and  want  are  equally  im- 
portant to  the  other  freedoms.  In  this 
resp>ect,  Norway  over  the  yeais  has  led 
the  world  in  freedom. 

Today  marks  the  147th  anniversary  of 
Norway  s  independence.  Today  is  the 
"Fourth  of  July"  in  Norway:  and  for 
Norwegians  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
and  in  my  hometown.  Butte.  Mont.  This 
morning  in  Norway,  as  in  the  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  Noi-we- 
gians  and  their  children  are  up  at  the 
crack  of  dawn — hoping  for  beautiful 
weather — to  begin  the  celebration  of 
"Syttende  Mai,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  signing  of  the  constitution  of  Nor- 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  Nor- 
way, the  annual  parade  for  children  is 
considered    the    largest    parade    in    the 


world  in  celebrating  this  anniversary. 
The  children  march  for  more  than  3 
hours  and  finish  their  trek  under  the 
Royal  Palace.  Students,  from  elemen- 
tary grades  to  those  about  to  enter  the 
universities,  march  together,  boj's  wave 
red,  white,  and  blue  tasseled  caps  and 
the  red,  white,  and  blue  flag  of  Norway 
and  girls  wave  the  same  flag,  and  wear 
red,  white,  and  blue  bows  on  their 
dresses:  invalid  children  dressed  in  his- 
torical fashion  emphasizing  the  same 
red,  white,  and  blue  colors  of  Norway, 
sit  in  wheelchairs  opposite  the  palace 
and  join  in  the  celebration.  Oslo  today 
is  a  gay  and  festive  city;  however,  the 
Noi-wegians  are  a  religious  and  pious 
people  and  from  about  7  a.m,  the  people 
flock  first  to  the  churches,  listen  to  ser- 
mons and  also  to  the  beautiful  choirs 
composed  of  the  young  and  old.  Yes. 
today  is  a  big  day  in  Norway — everyone 
joins  in  the  festivities — going  to  church, 
playing  games,  making  speeches,  and  the 
waving  of  the  Norwegian  red.  white,  and 
blue  flags. 

Freedom,  independence,  and  self-gov- 
ernment have  long  been  traditions  in 
Norway.  Denmark  had  dominated  Nor- 
way until  the  conclusion  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars.  Then  Britain  forced  the 
Danes  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden.  But 
the  Noi-wegians  were  not  willing  to  be 
Swedisi^ subjects,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  Treaty  of  Kiel.  They  proclaimed 
Norway  an  independent  nation,  adopted 
a  constitution,  and  elected  as  their  king 
Prince  Christian  Frederick,  who  had 
been  the  Danish  Governor.  The  Swedes 
opened  warfare  against  Norway  but  after 
2  weeks  a  compromise  settlement  was 
made. 

The  Danish  prince  gave  up  the  throne 
and  the  King  of  Sweden  was  elected  King 
of  Norway  as  well.  He  promised  to  re- 
spect the  new  Norwegian  Constitution. 
Finally,  without  lo.ss  of  life,  in  1905  Nor- 
way succeeded  in  becoming  absolutely 
independent  with  its  own  king. 

Thus  it  was  with  faith  and  vision  that 
a  small  group  of  men  met  at  Eidvold  on 
May  17,  1814,  to  promulgate  a  constitu- 
tion which  would  guide  the  destinies  of 
Norway  for  generations  to  come.  Rep- 
resentatives had  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  drafting  and 
adopting  a  constitution  Historians  re- 
port that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been 
an  assembly  of  men  more  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  general  welfare  of  their 
country.  Within  6  weeks  of  their  first 
meeting,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
and  a  new  king  elected. 

The  Constitution  of  Norway  is  in  many 
ways  similar  to  our  own.  In  it  there  is 
provision  for  personal  and  individual 
liberty  and  it  contains  clauses  advocat- 
ing justice  and  equality.  This  Constitu- 
tion of  Norway  is  still  in  force,  only 
slightly  modified  and  modernized.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  it  consists  of  just 
112  articles,  one  for  each  constituent. 
Unlike  the  typical  constitutions  pro- 
mulgated between  1776  and  1812.  it  does 
not  contain  any  solemn  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man,  written  in  lofty  and 
ostentatious  style.  Its  language  is 
strictly  legal,  partly  akin  to  that  of  the 
old  Frostathing  law.  In  its  formulation 
it  is,  also,  the  work  of  thi-ee  excellent 
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lawyers:  Christian  Magnus  Falsen.  Wil- 
helm  Frimann  Koren  Christie,  and 
Christian  Adolph  Diriks. 

Comparisons  will  show  that  the  Nor- 
wegian fundamental  law  of  May  17, 
1814,  is  more  liberaiistic  and  democratic 
than  its  predecessors  in  the  United 
States  of  1787.  revolutionary  France  of 
1790s.  and  Spain  of  1812.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Norway,  during  her  4  months 
of  new  independent  life,  advanced  from  a 
politically  completely  backward  country, 
governed  by  an  absolute  monarch  resid- 
ing in  a  foreign  capital,  into  the  front- 
line of  free  and  democratic  nations. 
And  this  grand  progressive  revolution 
was  accomplished  without  any  internal 
conflict. 

Norway  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Its  Constitution  of  1814  was  for  many 
years  the  most  liberal  Constitution  in 
Europe.  All  men  and  women  over  21 
years  of  age  may  vote  and  inin  for  office. 
The  King  is  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  his  administration  is  carrried 
on  through  a  Prime  Minister  and  Cab- 
inet who  represent  the  majority  in  Par- 
liament. 

Norway  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
in  the  world  to  develop  a  program  of  so- 
cial legislation.  A  laree  part  of  the 
funds  of  the  National  Government  and 
of  the  local  governments  is  spent  for  so- 
cial services.  Most  wage  earners  belong 
to  the  National  Insurance  Bureau,  which 
covers  costs  of  medical  treatment  and 
hospital  care,  as  well  as  sickness  insur- 
ance. Persons  who  lose  their  jobs  re- 
ceive unemployment  insurance.  Old- 
age  pensions  are  paid  to  all  persons 
over  70  years  of  age,  and  all  mothers 
of  more  than  one  child  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  each. 

This  small  nation  represents  a  moral 
force  far  beyond  the  relatively  small 
number  of  its  people.  Norway's  demo- 
cratic governm,ent  continues  to  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  lovers  of  freedom 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Norway  is 
a  significant  example  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  the  world  today,  both  those  of  the 
free  world  and  those  who  are  dominated 
by  the  heel  of  totalitarianism. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  constitution 
in  1812,  this  little  country  has  not  had 
such  an  easy  time  of  it.  Less  than  25 
years  ago,  the  Norwegians  were  assaulted 
by  the  Germans,  and  all  looked  dim  and 
dark  for  Norway.  There  are  but  few 
countries  that  could  match  the  bravery 
shown  by  these  Norwegian  people  dur- 
ing the  darkest  hours  of  World  War  11. 
and  the  occupation  period.  The  United 
States  will  long  remember  the  coura- 
geous and  determined  stand,  in  the  un- 
derground and  in  actual  combat,  that 
was  the  plight  of  this  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple. Also,  today  Norway  on  the  borders 
of  the  Soviet  consistently  defy  the  Com- 
muni.st  threat.  Since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  11.  Norway  has  been  busying 
herself  with  reconstruction,  social  re- 
form, educational  advancements  and 
economic  recovery.  By  dogged  deter- 
mination all  of  the.se  reforms  and  ad- 
vancements have  been  continued  to  this 
date. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  United 
Nations.  Norway  has  contributed  much 
to  its  success,  and  everyone  recognizes 
the  deep  desire  of  the  Norwegian  people 


to  preserve  peace  in  the  world.  These 
Norwegians  who  conquered  the  sea,  tilled 
the  soil,  and  became  friends  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world  have  passed  on  this 
heritage  of  courage,  adventure  and  in- 
tegrity to  succeeding  generations. 

Since  the  first  immigrant  of  Norway 
to  set  foot  on  American  soil,  many  have 
answered  the  roll  for  private  and  public 
service  to  help  firm  the  foundation  of 
our  great  Nation.     To  list  the  numbers 
and   names   would   fill   volumes,   but   to 
cite    a   few    examples:    Supreme    Com- 
mander of  the  NATO  forces  in  Europe, 
General   Lauris   Norstad,   Ole   Singstad, 
the    builder    of    Holland,    Lincoln    and 
Queens  Midtown  tunnels;  Olaf  Hoff  con- 
structed timnels  under  the  Detroit  and 
Hailem  Rivers;  and  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington I  make  note  that  it  was  Gunvald 
Aus  and  Kort  Merle  who  together  built 
the  magnificent  Supreme  Court  building. 
As  an  American,  I  am  very  proud  of 
my     heritage — both     my     mother     and 
father  migrated  to  this  country  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.    My  mother,  whose 
maiden   name  was   Anna   Yennes,  was 
born  in  Venneshaven  north  of  Trond- 
heim.    My  father,  the  late  Albert  Olsen, 
was    born    at    Romsdalen.     They    were 
the  typical  immigrants,  which  we  have 
read   about   in   our   U.S.   history   books. 
They  came  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  "new  country," 
and  left  their  "old  country"  forever.     I 
take    deep    pride   in    the   contributions 
which  Norwegian  immigrants  have  made 
to  our  country,  and  particularly  to  my 
home  town  and  all  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana.    They  were  sturdy,  hard  workers, 
lovers  of  peace  and  had  a  keen  desire  to 
provide  an  education  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  to  their  children.     From  the 
time  when  the  first  of  my  parents"  people 
arrived  in  this  country  and  New  York, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Norway  have 
contributed   much  to  their   new  home- 
land.    They  did  not  take  this  new  land 
for  granted  for  they  have  worked  hard 
to  clear   the   forests,  make  the  farms, 
build  the  iiomes,  build  the  railroads,  con- 
struct great  cities;  establish  schools  and 
educate  their  children;   erect  churches 
for  their  spiritual  well  being. 

So.  on  this  day  of  May  17.  1961,  we 
extend  our  hand  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  people  of  Norway  and  wish  them 
well,  with  greetings,  good  will,  and  con- 
gratulations. May  her  spirit  reign  for- 
ever and  the  friendship,  we  have  come 
to  know  between  us.  continue  in  the 
same  old  personal  way. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JLTDD.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  fine  tribute  to  Norway 
and  its  people.  As  a  Representative  of 
what  is  said  to  be  the  second  largest 
Norwegian  city  in  the  world,  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  concur  in  the  gentleman's 
statement  Not  being  of  Norwegian  ex- 
traction myself,  and  having  come  to 
Minneapolis  without  close  contact  with 
persons  of  Norwegian  stock  previously,  I 
have  come  to  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  the  strong, 
fine,  sturdy,  and  self-reliant  qualities 
they  have — a  God-fearing,  industrious, 
friendly,  and  dependable  people. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  v.  as  no  objection 
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HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  RE- 
ORGANlZ.-\TION  PLANS  1.  2,  3, 
AND  4 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Miclugan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes  and  to 
I'evise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  President  Keiinedy  proposed 
reorganizations  of  the  Securities  and  Elx- 
change  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  plans  are  numbered, 
rcsp>ec lively.  1.  2.  3,  and  4. 

Hearings  on  the  plans  are  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  May  18,  1961,  In  room 
1501-B.  New  House  Office  Building. 

All  parties  interested  should  imme- 
diately contact  the  chairm^an  of  the 
House  Committee  o»i  Government  Oi>era- 
tions,  the  Honorable  William  L.  Dawson. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  if  they  wish  to 
express  their  views  for  or  against  the 
reorganization  plans. 

Unless  the  Senate  or  the  House  votes 
its  disapproval  within  a  60-day  period 
following  submission  of  the  plans  by  the 
President,  they  will  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Plans  1  and  2,  on  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  re.«;pec- 
tively.  were  submitted  April  27.  The 
60 -day  period  will  expire,  unless  there  is 
an  adjournment,  on  June  26. 

Plan  No.  3,  affecting  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  was  submitted  on  May  3. 
The  60 -day  period  will  expire,  unless 
tliere  is  an  adjournment,  on  July  2. 

Plan  No.  4,  affecting  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  was  submitted  on  May  9. 
The  60-day  period  will  expire,  unless 
there  is  an  adjournment,  on  July  8. 

I  have  always  opposed  a  delegation  of 
legislative  power  to  the  President  as  be- 
ing unconstitutional.  We  have  given  the 
President  our  power  to  make  the  laws 
unless  we  interpose  a  veto. 

On  May  10.  I  introduced  resolutions 
of  disapproval  for  each  of  the  four  plans 
in  order  to  provide  an  opF>ortunity  for 
opponents  of  the  plans  to  express  their 
views  and  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  express  Its  will. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Goverrxment  Operations. 
The  committee  may  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
if  they  have  not  been  reported  prior  to 
May  20. 

A  motion  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration   of   any  of 


these  resolutions  may  be  made  by  any 
Member  favoring  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

When  the  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged,  it  shall  at  any 
time  thereafter  be  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Members  opix).sed  to  a  reorganization 
plan  should  vote  "yes"  on  the  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  plan. 

While  having  introduced  these  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval — House  Resolu- 
tions 285.  286,  287,  28.'? — without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  individual  plans, 
permit  me  to  point  out  that  each  of  the 
plans  involves  the  delegation  of  im- 
portant functions  of  the  Commissioners 
to  employees  far  removed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  electorate. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  in  reporting  out 
the  last  extension  of  the  basic  enabling 
legislation — the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended — deplored  a  tendency 
in  recent  years  for  the  Executive  to  sub- 
mit plans  without  the  full  justification 
in  reducing  expenditures  and  promoting 
economy  that  the  bill  requires,  the 
President  in  each  of  the  four  plans  sub- 
mitted thus  far.  has  simply  stated: 

It  Is.  however,  Impracticable  to  Itemize  at 
this  time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  It  Is  probable  will  be  brought  about 
by  such  taking  effect. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Cederberc]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pcint  in  the  Record 
and  may  include  cxtrf.neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  serve 
notice  on  the  Russian  nuclear  test  nego- 
tiators that  we  reach  an  honorable 
agreement  within  30  days  or  we  will 
cease  negotiating  and  begin  testing.  It 
is  obvious  to  me  that  no  real  results  can 
be  achieved  and  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, with  its  high  hopes  for  re- 
sults. Is  finding  that  the  barriers  to  an 
honorable  agreement  are  the  same  as 
those  encountered  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  We  have  no  concrete 
assurance  that  while  these  negotiations 
continue  that  the  Russians  are  not  using 
this  time  to  their  advantage  by  under- 
ground testing  in  violation  of  our  agree- 
ment. I  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
this  proposal,  but  we  must  realize  that 
we  may  be  literally  negotiated  to  death. 
We  are  a  patient  people,  but  we  can 
reach  a  point  where  our  patience  t)e- 
comes  foolhardy  and  we  become  lulled 
to  sleep  in  the  hor>e  of  reaching  an  im- 
derstanding  only  to  find  that  time  is 
running  against  us. 


CERAMIC     MOSAIC     TILE     Il^IPORTS 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr  Soeaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tJie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Moorehead)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  tlie  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  that  the  duty  on 
Imported  ceramic  mosaic  tile  should  be 
raised  was  the  first  hopeful  sign  the 
people  of  southeastern  Ohio  have  seen 
in  their  economic  struggle  against  the 
increasing  flow  of  pottery  and  ceramic 
products  into  the  United  States  from 
abroad.  Communities  in  Ohio's  15th 
Congressional  District,  long  known  as 
centers  of  pKJttery  production,  have  seen 
the  decimation  of  production  and  the 
abolition  of  job  opportunities  they  once 
offered.  The  inability  to  meet  compe- 
tition of  foreign  wage  rates  as  it  is  trans- 
lated into  cost  of  end  products  has  been 
crippling.  The  American  ceramic  tile 
industry  has  suffered  from  the  same 
processes.  It.  too.  is  represented  im- 
portantly in  my  district.  It  is  looked  to 
directly  for  jobs  by  a  great  many  families 
and  by  thousands  of  service  institutions 
which  are  indirectly  dependent  upon  the 
incomes  of  others  for  their  own  prosper- 
ity. Government  at  all  levels  has  a  large 
stake  in  the  well-being  of  this  and  other 
industries,  since  they  provide  tax  reve- 
nues required  for  the  functioning  of  pub- 
lic services.  The  conclusions  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  provide  a  good  view 
of  what  is  happening  and  what  the  pros- 
pects are  for  this  domestic  industry. 

The  Commission's  investigation  dis- 
closes that  from  1955  to  1960  the  quan- 
tity of  tile  produced  in  the  United  States 
has  declined  at  the  same  time  imports 
increased  455  percent  from  5.1  to  28.3 
million  square  feet.  Between  1959  and 
1960.  imports  rose  in  their  total  domestic 
sales  from  35  to  42  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic market.  Inventories  at  the  end 
of  1960  equalled  31  percent  of  the  year's 
sales  by  American  producers,  while  the 
total  man-hours  of  production  in  U.S. 
tile  plants  were  lower  in  1960  than  In 
the  preceding  5  years.  This  was  occur- 
ring despite  the  fact  that  tile  consump- 
tion in  America  in  1960  reached  a  record 
high  of  59.8  million  square  feet. 

In  the  last  half  decade,  aggregate  net 
operating  profits  before  Income  taxes  of 
tUe  companies  in  the  United  States  de- 
clined 58  percent.  Since  Importers  have 
accumulated  sizable  stocks  of  tile,  the 
Commission  recognized  the  immediate 
likelihood  of  a  further  loss  of  sales  and 
profits  for  domestic  producers. 

With  such  an  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence, there  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Commission  found  unanimously  that 
serious  Injury  to  our  ceramic  tile  indus- 
try is  resulting  and  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  tariffs  should  be  increased. 
On  two  past  occasions,  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Government  have  nego- 
tiated tariff  reductions  on  tile  im- 
ported into  this  country  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  present  rate  of  duty  on  tile  valued 
at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  square 
foot  Is  4 '  2  cents  per  square  foot  but  not 
less  than  21  percent  or  more  than  30  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  Since  1954.  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  imported  tiles  have 
been  classified  within  this  category  of 
value.    Therefore,  the  Commission's  rec- 


ommended increase  in  duty  on  this  grade 
of  tiles  to  12 '2  cents  per  square  foot  but 
not  less  than  60  percent  nor  more  than 
90  percent  ad  valorem  should  take  a  long 
step  toward  providing  a  needed  remedy. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  President 
Kennedy  will  concur  in  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  so  that  our  do- 
mestic tile  industry  can  compete  more 
favorably  with  the  low -cost  production 
from  abroad  that  has  been  so  injurious 
to  American  production. 


THE  FREE  WORLD  WILL  NOT  CON- 
TINUE FREE  UNLESS  IT  HOLDS 
THE  SEAS 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Russian  author  in  a  recent  publication 
made  the  statement  that  "the  free  world 
will  not  continue  free  unless  it  holds  the 
seas."  The  statement  must  have  been 
startling  to  many  people,  but  not  to  those 
who  know  something  about  history  and 
understand  the  importance  of  control- 
ling the  seas.  Our  own  history  should 
prove  convincingly  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  seapower  to  keep 
a  nation  strong. 

The  U.S.S.R.  now  recognizes  this 
fundamental  truth.  She  has  built  a 
fleet  of  at  least  500  submarines  to  harass 
the  sealanes  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
When  one  remembers  that  Germany  had 
only  about  60  submarines  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  and  remembers, 
too,  the  terrible  damage  she  inflicted  on 
allied  shipping,  then  one  must  realize 
the  terrific  destructive  ability  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet. 

Not  only  is  Russia  building  a  navy 
but  she  is  also  engaged  In  a  7 -year  pro- 
gram of  building  a  commercial  fleet. 
During  the  year  1960,  the  Soviet  and 
satellite  shipyards  were  responsible  for 
72.7  percent  of  all  new  shipping  ton- 
nage constructed  in  the  world.  The  free 
world  coimtries  constructed  the  remain- 
der. The  United  States  was  about  eighth 
in  new  ship  construction.  We  are  not 
replacing  quickly  enough  our  merchant 
fleet  which  is  fast  approaching  block 
obsolescence,  having  been  built  hurriedly 
during  World  War  n. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their 
7-year  shipbuilding  plan,  the  Soviets  now 
have  5  million  deadweight  tons  of  ship- 
ping. What  they  will  have  at  the  end 
of  their  7 -year  plan  is  anyone's  guess. 
On  the  basis  of  a  2 -year  performance, 
Russia  could  well  become  the  greatest 
maritime  nation  In  the  world.  If  it  does. 
It  will  control  the  seas,  and  then  the 
United  States  will  indeed  become  the 
last  island  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Our  military  men  know  the  value  of 
a  strong  merchant  marine.  The  expe- 
riences of  World  Wars  I  and  n  demon- 
strated conclusively  the  absolute  need 
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of  cargo  and  passenger  vessels  to  trans- 
port men  and  material  to  war  fronts. 
Vice  Adm.  Ralph  Wilson  said  after 
World  War  II  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  our  fourth  arm  of  de- 
fense and  that  without  it  the  Navy  could 
not  have  accomplished  its  missions. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke  stated  that  trans- 
portation is  the  key  to  the  power  of  the 
United  States  for  economic  development 
or  war. 

Gen.  Nathan  Twining  while  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  might  very 
well  be  the  one  source  of  strength  of  the 
free  world  to  pluck  victory  from  the  chaos 
of  nuclear  war. 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  James,  Chief  of  the 
Navys  Bureau  of  Ships,  stated  the  other 
day: 

There  is  no  substitute  for  seapower — now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
growing  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part 
of  our  Government,  outside  the  military. 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
American  merchant  marine.  During 
the  15  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
seen  at  first  hand  the  anti-American- 
merchant-marine  attitude  of  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice,  and  Agri- 
culture, although  I  must  confess  that 
there  have  been  and  are  individuals  in 
those  departments  who  understand  the 
problem  and  are  sympathetic.  What  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Department  of 
Commerce  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
may  well  be  reverting  to  the  attitude 
which  existed  in  our  country  prior  to 
World  Wars  I  and  II  when  we  were 
caught  short  of  the  ships  needed  to 
carry  out  our  war  efforts.  We  paid  a 
high  price  in  money,  delay  and  lives  for 
our  neglect.  We  cannot  afford  any  such 
similar  neglect  again.  Therefore  I  urce 
the  appropriate  people  in  our  depart- 
ments of  government  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  apathy  which  is  growing  amongst 
them,  and  more  particularly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  open  their  eyes  to  Soviet  efforts  to 
control  the  seas. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  EXPORT  LI- 
CENSES FOR  THE  SHIPMENT  OP 
PRECISION  MACHINE  TOOLS  TO 
THE  U.S.S.R. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
be  recalled  that  in  previous  statements 
in  the  Record,  on  February'  17,  1961  and 
March  1  and  13,  1961,  I  discussed  the 
matter  of  export  licenses  authorizing 
shipment  of  precision  machine  tools  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

There  has  been  a  recent  development 
in  this  area  which  is  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  me  and  which  I  feel  should  be 


brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Member- 
ship of  the  House. 

To  recap  briefly  the  problem  involved, 
on  February  6,  1961,  I  wrote  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requesting  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Soviet  automo- 
bile and  truck  industry  and  requesting 
the  views  of  the  Department  in  regard 
to  a  proposed  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
transfer-type  machine  tools  and  ma- 
chines used  for  the  manufacture  of  gears. 
A  licen.se  for  the  shipment  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  transfer-type  machine  tools 
had  been  granted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1960.  One  of  these  au- 
thorizations was  for  the  expKjrt  of  a 
multistation  machine  for  machining  V-8 
cylinder  blocks,  of  a  value  of  $3,400,000. 
and  for  a  multistation  machine  for  ma- 
chining V-8  cylinder  heads,  of  a  value  of 
$1,900,000 

Briefly  these  machines  can  mill,  drill, 
bore,  ream,  tap,  and  so  forth,  aluminum 
castings  for  V-8  cylinder  blocks  and 
heads.  Machines  of  this  type  can  be  u.sed 
in  the  mass  production  of  all  metal 
manufactures,  such  as  refrigerators, 
tractors,  electrical  motors,  and  so  forth. 
Transfer  machines  are  thus  designed 
to  complete  a  series  of  machining  oF>er- 
ations  at  successive  stations,  and  to 
transfer  the  work  automatically  from 
one  station  to  the  next.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  Soviets  are  placing  hea\'y 
emphasis  on  the  production  of  transfer 
machines  at  the  current  time  because 
they  are  vital  in  solving  production  prob- 
lems of  complex  and  highly  specialized 
equipment. 

The  other  authorization  was  for  the 
export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  six  8-spindle 
gear  hobbing  machines,  with  a  total 
value  of  $810,000.  These  machines  can 
be  used  in  plants  which  manufacture 
gears  for  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
and  farm  implements.  They  are  a  mass- 
production  machine  for  gears  of  wide 
application.  Both  spiral  and  straight- 
tooth  gears  can  be  cut  on  these  ma- 
chines. 

The  purchaser  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the 
gear  hobbing  and  the  multistation  ma- 
chines was  to  be  the  Soviet  organization 
Stankoimport,  which  is  the  central  So- 
viet organization  for  importing  metal - 
working  machinery.  The  exact  location 
of  where  these  machines  were  to  be  used 
was  not  known  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

On  February  21,  1961.  I  wrote  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce requesting  that  because  of  the 
significance  of  such  exports  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  these  licenses 
be  suspended  and  the  entire  matter  re- 
evaluated. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  on  February  23,  1961,  ad- 
vised me  that  this  equipment  is  the  most 
advanced  in  the  world  and  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  Department,  receipt  of  this 
equipment  by  the  U.S.S.R.  could  con- 
tribute to  Soviet  military  and  economic 
warfare  potential. 

Here  is  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stated: 

(a)  The  products  of  these  transfer  type 
machine  tools  are  clearly  of  military  value. 
V-8    cylinder    blocks,    the   product    of    these 


machines,  are  a  necessary  part  of  engines 
for  medium  size  supply  trucks  and  personnel 
carriers  which  are  vital  to  logistical  support 
of  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

(b)  The  technology  contained  In  these 
transfer  machines  produced  In  the  United 
States  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  world. 

(c)  So  far  as  this  Department  knows,  the 
USSR  has  not  Installed  this  type  of  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  cylinder  block* 
and  heads 

(d)  The  receipt  of  this  equipment  by  the 
USSR  would  contribute  to  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary   and    economic    warfare    potential 

On  the  basis  of  this  information,  by 
telegram  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  requested  that 
the  license  for  the  shipment  of  these 
machine  tools  be  revoked. 

Subsequently,  in  a  letter  received  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  dated 
March  9.  1961.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce advised  that  the.se  licenses  had 
been  permanently  revoked.  The  Depart- 
ment -Stated,  in  pertinent  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Dep.'\rtment  has  also  been  engaged  in 
reexamining  and  evaluating  the  determina- 
tion made  about  a  year  ago  to  permit  the 
export  of  the  machine  tools  referred  to  In 
your  letter  for  the  production  of  automotive 
cylinder  heads  and  blocks,  and  automotive, 
truck,  tractor  and  farm  implement  gears  In 
Soviet  Russia.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Department '  is  prepared 
not  only  to  suspend  the  llcenses^in  question 
as  you  requested  but  has.  In  fact,  notified 
the  exporters  concerned  that  the  licenses 
have  been  permanently  revoked. 

Today.  May  17. 1  received  a  letter,  dat- 
ed April  24.  1961.  signed  by  Mr.  Roswell 
L.  Gilpatric.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, advising  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  withdrawn  its  objection  to 
the  issuance  of  licenses  to  export  these 
machines  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Because  I  know  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  interested  in  this  matter,  I  am 
including  here  the  complete  text  of  the 
letter,  which  reads : 

Your  letter  of  February  6,  1961,  requested 
information  possessed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  pertaining  to  the  automotive  and 
truck  industry  in  the  USSR  Our  reply  of 
February  23.  1961.  set  forth  the  facts  avail- 
able In  the  Department  at  that  time. 

Because  of  your  continuing  Interest  In  the 
subject,  I  should  Inform  you  that  the  De- 
partment has  withdrawn  its  objection  to 
the  licensing  for  export  of  certain  machines 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  parts. 
It  Is  our  Judgment  that  the  Impact  of  deny- 
ing U.S.  licenses  would  be  largely  frustrated 
by  other  free  world  countries  which  per- 
mit exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  this  type 
of  equipment. 

Present  information  and  the  best  obtain- 
able Judgment  now  support  the  conclusion 
that  17  S.  technology  in  this  area  is  not  sig- 
nificantly superior  to  that  of  European 
countries. 

In  my  mind  many  questions  are  raised 
by  this  Department  communication,  and 
the  decision  announced  therein,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  why  I  received  a  letter 
on  May  17.  1961,  which  was  dated  April 
24,  1961.  It  is  my  impression  that  on 
matters  relating  to  requests  for  funds, 
for  example,  messages  dispatched  to 
Capitol  Hill  from  the  Pentagon  can  ar- 
rive here  in  about  15  minutes  flat.  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  why  delivery 
of  this  letter  should  require  about  a 
month,  or  if  delivery  did  not  consume 
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that  much  time,  why  the  letter  should 
be  antedated  by  a  3out  a  month. 

Turning  to  the  substance  of  the  letter, 
and  the  statement  that  "present  in- 
formation and  the  best  obtainable  judg- 
ment now  support  the  conclusion  that 
U.S.  technology  in  this  area  is  not  sig- 
nificantly superior  to  that  of  European 
countries"  variou.i  questions  occur  to  me. 

What,  for  instince,  shoulti^ause  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  change  its 
conclusion  contained  in  the  letter  to  me 
of  February  23,  that  the  technology  con- 
tained in  the  U.S. -produced  transfer 
machines  is  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world,  to  the  conclusion  that  US.  tech- 
nology in  this  area  is  not  significantly 
superior  to  that  of  European  countries? 

If  the  intelligence  information  of  the 
Department  of  I>'fense  was  not  accurate 
or  complete  on  February  23.  can  we  as- 
sume that  it  is  accurate  and  reliable  on 
April  24.  just  2  months  later? 

Specifically  what  new  information 
does  the  Department  of  Defense  possess 
concerning  European  machine  tool  tech- 
nology in  this  i)articular  area?  None 
was  presented  to  me. 

What  consideration  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  can  benefit  from 
the  ability  of  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
produce  with  di.spatch,  often,  I  under- 
stand, enabling  much  earlier  delivery 
dates  than  from  companies  from 
abroad?  • 

What  consideration  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  American  designed  and  pro- 
duced machine  tools  are  especially  well 
suited  for  mass  production,  so  important 
to  the  Soviets,  when  many  others  are  not 
well  suited  for  mass  production? 

Until  such  time  as  specific  informa- 
tion is  forthcoming  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  European  technology  is 
equal  to  U.S.  technology  in  this  area.  I 
am  forced  to  conclude  that  no  such  in- 
formation exists,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decision  is  based  largely 
on  policy  considerations  rather  than  on 
cold,  hard  facts 

And  if  the  decision  is  based  on  policy, 
the  question  is.  "Why?"  Will  the  Soviets 
be  willing  to  try  to  solve  the  world's  dif- 
ferences, if  we  sell  them  strategic  pre- 
cision machine  tools?  The  answer  is  all 
too  obvious.  And  if  these  American  ma- 
chine tools  are  .so  imjxtrtant  to  the  So- 
viets as  to  caus€  them  to  complain  over 
cancellation  of  such  license,  it  only  goes 
to  show  how  significant  these  machines 
are  to  the  U.S.S.R.  economic  and  mili- 
tary effort. 

Another  question  arises  at  this  time, 
relating  again  lo  the  date  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  letter.  Since  the 
letter  is  dated  .^pril  24,  1961,  and  was 
delivered  to  me  on  May  17,  1961.  does 
this  mean  that  export  licenses  for  ma- 
chines of  this  type  have  been  issued  in 
the  interim? 

To  find  out,  I  have  today  addressed 
a  special  delivery  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  requesting  to  be  fully  In- 
formed as  to  whether  any  licenses  have 
been  issued,  and  will  advise  the  House 
when  a  reply  is  received. 

Developments  In  the  export  control 
field  point  in  my  opinion  with  increasing 
urgency  to  the  need  for  a  complete  con- 
gressional   reevaluation    of    our    export 


control  ixdicies  as  would  be  provided  for 
by  House  Resolution  170.  a  measure  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  session  which  Is 
pending  before  the  House.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  vitally  imr>ortant  for  Congress 
to  look  into  this  problem  without  delay. 


AID   TO   DISPLACED   CAPITOL   HILL 
MERCHANTS 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genfrewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ditional House  OfBce  Building  Act  of  1955 
to  authorize  the  reimbursement  of  Capi- 
tol Hill  merchants  whose  places  of  busi- 
ness are  being  taken  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-651,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  Capitol  erounds. 

I  wish  to  include,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, the  following  excerpts  from  a 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  me.  call- 
ing to  my  attention  the  need  for  such 
reimbursement  authorization,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  precedents  of  law  which 
has  been  established  for  such  a  proce- 
dure. 

without  this  relief  legislation,  most  of 
the  24  or  more  merchants  In  the  condemned 
area  will  experience  a  severe  economic  hard- 
ship in  relocating  their  stores  and  busi- 
nesses. 'Ve  are  now  in  the  process  of  docu- 
menting the  extent  of  these  losses,  which  at 
this  stage  Indicate  upwards  of  $500,000. 
There  Is  no  question  that  some  of  these 
merchants  will  go  out  of  business;.  Others, 
because  of  condemnation  clauseti  In  their 
leases,  look  to  this  relief  legislation  for  their 
only  help  In  covering  the  costs  of  moving 
and  getting  their  establishments  started  In 
new  areas.  For  these  merchants,  the  value 
of  their  leasehold  Interests,  goodwill  and 
prime  locations  Is  lost  completely  under 
principles  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain. 
These  losses  will  not  be  compensated  for  by 
our  projxjsal.  Only  direct,  proven  expenses 
Incurred,  within  the  limitations  set  out  In 
the  bill,  for  moving  and  setting  up  our 
shops  at  a  new  location  would  be  covered. 

Precedent  has  been  established  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  In  the  Southwest  redevelop- 
ment area  for  compensating  displaced  mer- 
chants for  their  moving  and  relocating  ex- 
pense. A  bill  giving  such  treatment  to  dis- 
placed merchants  in  the  Chantllly  area  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress — H.R.  2467. 
Thus,  the  Capitol  Hill  merchan'-^  are  not 
asking  for  a  handout.  They  are  simply  ask- 
ing to  be  put  on  a  par  and  to  be  accorded 
a  treatment  similar  to  that  which  Congress 
has  given  to  other  displaced  merchants. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  condemnation 
of  the  merchants'  area  was  enccted  with 
scarcely  any  warning  or  opportunli;y  for  these 
small  businessmen  to  make  a  fair  showing 
of  the  extreme  economic  and  financial  hard- 
ship that  would  be  caused  by  this  law.  To 
partially  rectify  the  unjust  conseciuences  re- 
sulting from  this  law,  the  merchants  feel 
certain  that  this  request  for  help  with  their 
moving  expenses  Is  reasonable,  fair,  and 
justified. 

The  Congress  has  adopted  legislation 
which  directs  urban  renewal  authorities 


to  compensate  displaced  merchants  for 
necessary  moving  expenses,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  in  this  instance  where 
the  Congress  itself  is.  in  effect,  acting 
as  an  urban  renewal  agency  in  its  own 
behalf,  it  would  be  no  more  than  equi- 
table to  see  that  similar  reimbursement 
be  made  to  businesses  adversely  affected. 

Mrs,  WEIS.  'Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imou;»^onsent  tiiat  the  gentleman  from 
New^C*rk  I  Mr.  CltODELL  I  may  extend  his 
remaps  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOOl^LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  15.  1961,  I  introduf'ed  a 
bill,  H.R.  7055,  which  proposed  a  ttx 
revision  allowing  self-employed  persons 
limited  income  tax  deductions  for  con- 
tributions to  their  own  retirement  plans. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr  Speaker,  wage 
earners  are  not  taxed  for  amounts 
which  are  paid  into  pension  and  retire- 
menfcrpians.  My  bill  would  afford  equal 
tax  treatment  to  self-employed  persons, 
including  businessmen,  professioual  men, 
and  farmers.  ' 

As  with  wage  earners,  benefits  from 
such  retirement  plans  would  be  subject 
to  tax  when  the  income  is  received. 

The  self-employed  persons  carry  a 
substantial  economic  load  in  community 
life.  It  is  entirely  equitable,  therefore, 
that  they  be  afforded  the  same  treatment 
under  our  tax  laws  as  the  persons  earn- 
ing wages. 

This  bill,  I  believe,  will  encourage  the 
principle  of  self-reliance  and  protect 
self-employed  persons  in  their  efforts 
to  save  for  their  years  of  retirement. 

The  bill,  in  addition,  would  place  ad- 
ditional restrictions  on  pension  plans  of 
owner-managed  corporations  to  prevent 
those  plans  from  being  used  to  obtain 
special  tax  advantages  for  a  few  individ- 
uals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  this  measure  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  vital  imr>ortance. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  SILK  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scranton]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
textile  industry  has  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  this  administration,  resulting 
in  the  seven-point  program  recently 
publicized  The  emphasis,  however,  ap- 
p>ears  to  be  on  cotton,  and  the  domestic 
silk  industry,  which  has  suffered  almost 
incredibly  in  the  last  few  years,  is 
ignored. 

The  facts  are  astounding  and  point  up 
the  critical  condition  of  the  domestic  silk 
industry.  Therefore.  I  hasten  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
this  administration.  The  following 
facts  are  garnered  from  testimony  of 
leading  manufacturers: 

In  1955  domestic  producers  accounted 
for  75  percent  of  the  home  market  in  silk 
fabrics;  in  1959.  4  years  later,  they  ac- 
counted for  only  30  percent.    During  the 
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last  5  years  production  has  declined  36 
percent,  while  total  imports  have  in- 
creased 350  percent,  and  Japanese  im- 
ports have  increased  407  percent.  In 
1955.  Japanese  imports  were  27  percent 
of  domestic  production;  in  1959.  they 
were  217  percent  of  domestic  production. 

While  Japanese  imports  constituted 
only  21  percent  of  a  small  domestic 
market  in  1959,  such  imports  repre.sent- 
ed  66  percent  of  a  greatly  expanded 
market. 

Today  Japanese  producers  dominate 
and  control  our  market:  the  domestic 
manufacturer  has  become  a  marginal 
and  in  effect  nonprofit  producer  of  any 
fabric  or  fabric  line  with  which  the  Jap- 
anese wish  to  compete.  There  is  no  silk 
fabric  made  in  this  country,  or  in  Eu- 
rope, which  Japanese  weavers  cannot 
reproduce  in  comparable  quality  and 
market  here  at  prices  far  below  those  of 
American  or  European  producers. 

Comparison  of  American  and  Japanese 
I  throum  silk  prices 
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plight  of  the  silk  throwing  industry  has 
meant  a  tremendous  decrease  in  Jobs. 
This  being  an  area  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, these  jobs  are  sorely  needed,  and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration to  face  up  to  this  problem  and 
meet  it.  The  following  testimony  from 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Lackawanna  Textile  Co.,  Taylor,  Pa., 
and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Throwsters  Association,  is  straight  and 
to  the  point : 

A  few  years  back  our  own  Lackawanna 
County  had  45  throwing  plants  employing 
an  average  of  80  people,  or  total  of  3.600 
Jobs.  Today  we  have  only  11  working  mills 
employing  an  average  of  70  people,  or  a 
total  of  770  Jobs.  The  majority  of  these  11 
remaining  mills  are  only  working  part  time 
because  we  cannot  meet  the  competition 
from  Japan. 

This  condition  exists  not  because  of  more 
efaclent  manufacturing  practices  In  foreign 
countries  but  becaiise  of  cheap  labor  rates 
there  and  a  low  tariff. 


The  number  of  employees  In  my  own 
company  has  dropped  from  approximately 
90,  6  years  ago,  to  an  average  of  40  at  the 
present  time. 

Further  conclusive  evidence  that  the  silk 
throwing  industry  is  unable  to  compete  with 
foreign  imports  is  reflected  in  these  figures 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Conunerce.  Bureau  of  Census,  of  imports 
of  silk  fabrics  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  from  1955  to  1959.  In  1955.  we  im- 
ported 14  million  square  yards  of  pure  silk 
fabric  and  In  1959  we  Imported  67  million 
square  yards  of  silk  fabric,  an  Increase  of 
379  percent.  Total  Imports  of  sUk  fabrics 
from  all  countries.  Including  Japan,  for  1955 
was  17  million  square  yard»»and  In  1959,  72 
million  square  yards,  an  Increase  of  324 
percent.  Imports  of  fabrics  with  silk  mix- 
tures from  all  countries  In  1955  was  1  mil- 
lion square  yards,  and  in  1959  we  Imported 
9  million  square  yards,  an  Increase  of  800 
percent. 

The  Importation  of  these  finished  piece 
goods  from  other  countries  affects  not  only 
the  throwing  Industry,  but  the  dyeing  plants 
and  weaving  plants  as  well. 

As  a  manufacturer  facing  Impossible  com- 
petition. I  am  not  opposed  to  imports  from 
Japan  or  any  other  country,  but  this  com- 
petition poses  a  real  problem.  I  fully  realize 
the  economic  necessity  of  foreign  trade  to 
our  national  economy,  but  we  are  faced  with 
what  appears  to  be  an  almost  impoeslble 
situation. 

It  Is  my  profound  opinion  that  the  only 
way  this  situation  can  be  solved  is  to  raise 
the  tariff  and  reduce  the  quota  of  silk  Im- 
ports from  foreign  countries,  thereby  giving 
the  American  silk  Industry  a  chance  for 
survival. 

If  this  tariff  is  raised  and  the  quotas  cut 
on  silk  and  piece  goods,  the  Japanese  will 
not  suffer.  We  have  to  get  the  raw  silk  from 
Japan. 


SUk  piece  goods  and  silk  mixed  piece  goods,  U.S.  imports  for  consumption  from  principal  countries,  preliminary  I960 
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Compiled  by  International  Silk  Association  (USA),  Inc..  from  FT-llO  monthly  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

vince  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  of  the 
urgent  need  for  restoration  of  a  20  per- 
cent duty  on  imported  silk.    This  area. 


What  action  should  be  taken?  Clear- 
ly, action  by  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Com- 
mission is  the  answer.  The  tariff  rate 
on  thrown  silk  should  be  increased 
from  the  present  10  percent  to  the  orig- 
inal 20  percent  as  it  existed  in  1951  be- 
fore it  was  reduced  during  the  Tru- 
man administration.  Both  the  Scanton 
Times  and  the  Scrantonian,  two  of 
America's  outstanding  newspapers  have 
editorialized  effectively  on  this  subject. 
The  gist  of  their  argument  follows: 

Area  representatives  of  the  silk  indus- 
try have  tried — futilely  so  far — to  con- 


once  the  Nation's  second  largest  silk  cen- 
ter, has  suffered  serious  economic  set- 
backs because  of  competition  from  Ja- 
pan and  it  is  about  time  American  mills 
and  workers  should  be  given  some 
consideration. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  "West  'Virginia. 


reports. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  getting  into  this  picture.  I 
realize  from  what  he  says  here  today 
that  he  is  not  being  misled  by  the  over- 
tures of  the  administration  to  the  tex- 
tile producers  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of 
this  battle  for  the  last  14  years.  'When- 
ever a  situation  develops,  like  it  has  de- 
veloped in  the  textile  industry,  and  70 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives got  together  here,  like  we  had  some 
months  ago  here  on  the  floor,  then  they 
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get  scared  and  they  offer  concessions, 
and  that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
now.  They  have  been  able  to  beat  the 
group  that  wants  to  improve  our  inter- 
national trade  policies  by  knocking  us  off 
one  at  a  time.  They  started  off  by  do- 
ing that  to  the  dairy  industry,  and  then 
they  offered  concessions  to  the  independ- 
ent oil  industry,  and  then  made  some 
concessions  to  the  lead  and  zinc  indus- 
try. In  other  words,  that  is  a  scheme 
of  the  State  Department  to  continue  to 
run  our  trade  policies,  when  the  Consti- 
tution says  in  article  8  that  that  is  the 
business  of  the  Congress.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  I  hope  he  keeps 
up  his  fight  on  this  proposition,  so  that 
when  we  do  get  ready  to  write  a  new- 
reciprocal  trade  agreement,  we  can  write 
one  with  some  sense  in  it.  one  in  which 
we  are  not  selling  the  jobs  of  American 
men  and  women  down  the  river.  You 
cannot  buy  friendship  with  dollars,  and 
you  cannot  do  it  with  American  Jobs. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  am  sure  I  will  be 
in  the  forefront  when  the  facts  are  as 
they   are  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    GROSS     Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ( Mr  Bailey  I  to  this  bill  you  just 
passed,  the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  appropriation  bill.  We 
have  been  building  up  labor  attaches  all 
around  the  world.  You  will  find  on  page 
430  a  reference  to  these  labor  attaches, 
and  part  of  the  justification  for  them  is 
carrying  out  "Department  responsibili- 
ties under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program."  Apparently  we  have  not 
been  getting  much  help  from  the  labor 
attaches 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  did  not  call  attention  to  that 
in  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  cannot  carry  the  entire  load  by 
calling  attention  to  all  these  things 
when  these  bills  come  before  the  House. 
I  had  it  staked  out.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  to  call  it  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  when  the  dis- 
tressed areas  bill  was  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
they  had  some  language  in  the  draft  of 
that  bill  that  said  that  grants  and  pay- 
ments under  the  distressed  areas  bill 
were  being  made  to  distressed  areas  to 
compensate  them  for  loss  and  injury 
they  had  suffered  imder  the  operation  of 
certain  Federal  laws,  mcluding  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  I  de- 
manded and  at  my  request,  they  took 
that  language  out,  because  I  said  I  did 
not  want  anybody  to  be  able  to  say  to  me 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  I  was  not 
trying  to  defend  West  Virginia's  economy 
and  the  damage  that  was  being  done  to 


our  economy  by  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  I  did  not  want  somebody 
to  say  to  me  that  that  took  care  of  me 
in  the  distressed  areas  bill. 


THE  GROWING  NEED  FOR  AN  ACAD- 
EMY OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  CurtinI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  4729,  to  create  a  U.S.  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Service.  Recent  events 
on  the  international  scene  and  the  grow- 
ing concern  of  all  Americans  appalled  by 
the  mounting  arrogance  of  communism 
make  it  more  imperative  than  ever  that 
we  take  immediate  constructive  steps  to 
insure  proper  training  for  the  men  and 
women  in  whom  we  must  depend  to 
combat  communism  all  over  the  world. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  such 
bills  introduced  by  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  is  evi- 
dence of  a  widely  shared  conviction  that 
there  exists  a  great  need  for  the  United 
States  to  shore  up  what  for  many  years 
has  been,  to  my  mind,  an  obvious  weak- 
ne.ss — our  lack  of  trained,  knowledgea- 
ble people  who  understand  completely 
the  full  impUcations  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  All 
of  us  have  read  about  the  Communist 
system  of  indoctrinating  cadres  of  youth 
in  the  art  of  Bolshevik  leadership.  We 
are  only  too  painfully  aware  that  in 
just  about  every  country  of  the  world, 
there  are  trained  organizers — all  of  them 
graduates  of  rigid  Communist  political 
education  centers — who  are  carefully 
and  cleverly  schooled  in  the  devious  ways 
of  sabotage,  propaganda,  blackmail,  and 
the  undermining  of  free  government. 
While  we  countenance  none  of  these 
things,  we  cannot  evade  the  fact  that  it 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  communism  and  Communist 
strategy  in  order  for  our  own  represent- 
atives to  devise  effective  countermeans. 
My  bill  proposes: 

That  In  order  to  promote  peace,  greater 
understanding  and  good  will  throughout  the 
world  and  to  provide  for  a  trained  force  for 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  order  to  provide  more  adequate  and 
effective  orientation  and  training  for  tech- 
nical and  other  p'-rsonnel  serving  with  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  there  is 
hereby  established  an  academy  to  be  known 
a::  the  United  States  Academy  of  Foreign 
Service. 

These  are  lofty  goals  that  are  right 
and  decent  in  their  statement  of  pur- 
pose, yet  are  to  be  realized  only  when 
we  get  down  to  the  bedrock  of  reality. 
We  should  be  candid  and  open  about 
admitting  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
lost  time  to  make  up.  and  very  little  time 
u.  which  to  close  the  gap.  It  must  be 
realized  that  the  Communists  have  been 
training  for  this  sort  of  thing  since 
Lenin  organized  the  first  fanatical  cells 
of  professional  revolutionaries  three 
generations  ago. 

It  should  be  noted  that  my  bill  would 
entrust  the  management  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Academy  to  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat-e.  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 


ministration, two  Members  of  the  UJ5. 
Senate  appointed  by  the  Vice  President 
and  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
and  not  more  than  one  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Members  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  Academy  would  be 
located  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  not  more  than  300  miles  therefrom. 
Admission  to  the  Academy  would  be 
limited  to  men  and  women  who  have 
reached  their  19th  birthday  and  have 
not  passed  their  25th  birthday,  and  who 
have  had  at  least  2  years  college  or  uni- 
versity education.  All  students  would 
receive  subsistence  and  compensation  at 
such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
trustees.  The  Academy  would  operate 
on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  awarding  bachelors,  masters,  and 
doctors  degrees.  The  bill  specifies  that 
the  scope  of  activities  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to  academic  studies  only,  but  shall 
also  include  fieldwork  abroad.  This 
aspect  of  Academy  training,  in  the  view 
of  many,  is  mos*  es.sential. 

Each  student  graduated  from  the 
Academy  would  agree  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  for  the  5  years  following  the 
awarding  of  a  degree,  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Commerce.  Agriculture, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
having  priorities  in  that  order,  followed 
by  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  vital  work  of  combatting  the 
insidious  work  of  professional  Com- 
munists to  Americans  who  are  handi- 
capped by  improper  training.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  an  editorial  captioned 
"The  Freedom  Academy  Bill  Should 
Pass."  we  do  not  have  amateur  military 
officers.  Nor  do  amateurs  manage  our 
huge  industries. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  ob- 
jections raised  in  high  places  to  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Academy  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, objections  that,  in  my  judgment 
and  the  judgment  of  others,  are  based 
on  the  famiUar  reluctance  of  estabUshed 
agencies  of  our  Government  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  a  weakness. 
For  example,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  Dr.  Charles  S.  Muschell.  re- 
gional superintendent,  the  Pennsbury 
Schools.  Fallsington.  Pa.,  under  date  of 
March  26.  1961.  Dr.  Muschell.  and  the 
Pennsbury  Board  of  Education,  all  are 
resident  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  part  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  com- 
prising more  than  500.000  people  whom 
it  is  m.y  privilege  to  represent. 

The  Pennsbury  Board  of  Education 
had  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Academy  of  Foreign 
Service,  and  under  date  of  February  22, 
1961.  forwarded  to  the  President  a  copy 
of  the  resolution.  The  official  from  the 
Department  of  State,  replying  to  Dr. 
Muschell's  letter,  takes  a  negative  view  of 
the  whole  idea.  The  letter,  in  part,  states 
as  follows: 

The  proposal  for  an  undergraduate  Foreign 
Service  Academy,  similar  to  the  academies 
for  training  officers  in  the  armed  services 
is  a  matter  to  which  the  Department  of 
State  has  given  a  considerable   amount  of 
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attention  for  several  years.  The  Depart- 
ment made  a  review  of  the  whole  question 
again  last  year  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  academy  would  not  be  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  or  the 
Foreign  Service.  I  think  you  may  be  In- 
terested In  o\ir  report  to  the  committee. 
Report  on  Recruitment  and  Training  In  the 
Foreign  Service,  a  copy  of  which  U  enclosed. 
There  are  a  number  of  reaisons  for  the 
Department's  position  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  for  the  training  of 
Foreign  Service  officers.  Basically,  the  De- 
partment Is  concerned  that  such  an  academy 
would  not  provide  the  breadth  of  back- 
ground which  Is  necessary  If  the  Service  Is  to 
be  truly  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. For  example,  the  background  and  out- 
look of  a  group  of  new  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  had  completed  their  academic  work  en- 
tirely with  other  young  men  and  women  In- 
terested In  foreign  affairs,  might  not  be  as 
broad  as  that  of  a  group  who  had  studied  at 
a  nxmaber  of  educational  Institutions  In  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  view 
of  the  Department,  the  latter  group  would 
have  a  much  wider  range  of  experience  and 
training  and  would  be  more  representative 
of  our  country. 

I  submit  that  what  the  Department  of 
State  is  here  attempting  to  prove  is  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  present 
system  of  training  for  American  oversea 
representatives.    To  accept  this  conten- 
tion is  to  admit  that  we  have  no  problem. 
Can    any    American,    seeing    what    has 
taken  place  on  the  world  scene  in  re- 
cent months,  feel  smug  or  complacent 
about  our  lack  of  effective  counterop- 
erations  against  the  Communists'  steady 
string  of  propaganda  successes?    We  are 
being  outmaneuvered,  outwitted,  outrun 
in  dozens  of  trouble  spots  and  yet  our 
State  Department  would  blandly  deny 
that  there  is  anything  wrong,  that  there 
is  no  urgent  need.    I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  hour  is  late  and  that  we 
had  better  put  aside  such  illusions.    The 
State    Department's    fallacious    line    of 
reasoning  can  perhaps  most  forcefully  be 
pointed  out  by  recalling  that  military 
training  is  practiced  in  many  U.S.  col- 
leges and  universities  where  there  are 
Reserve    officers     training    units.    The 
ROTC  and  the  NOTC  are  accomplishing 
an    important    job    in    our    schools    of 
higher  learning,  but  does  this  eliminate 
the  need  for  West  Point  or  for  Annap- 
olis?   The  answer  is  obvious.    Of  course 
not.    The  parallel  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  circumstances  that  would  prevail  in 
an  altogether  complementary  and  logi- 
cal manner  with  our  Academy  of  Foreign 
Service  and  the  State  Department  co- 
operating. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  no  time  for  the 
Congress  to  permit  this  important  mat- 
ter to  be  detoured  or  shunted  off  to  the 
side  by  the  unreasoning  objections  of  the 
agency  that  ought  to  be  most  concerned 
about  the  problem.  There  is  a  real, 
pressing,  immediate  need  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  establish  an  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Service.  Let  us  proceed 
to  that  task  by  enacting  the  legislation 
that  will  translate  hope  into  action. 


FAIRPLAY  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previoua  order  ol  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  Day.  Fidel  Castro  proclaimed  Cuba 
as  the  first  Socialist-Communist  state 
in  our  hemisphere.  In  this  action,  he 
pledged  his  support  to  a  godless,  tyran- 
nical international  bloc  which  Is  heni 
on  destroying  western  civilization  and 
at  the  same  time  he  wiped  out  what 
little  hope  there  might  have  been  for 
any  democratic  institutions  in  Cuba. 
He  haughtily  said  that  free  elections 
would  no  longer  be  needed  in  Cuba  while 
at  the  same  time  launching  a  gigantic 
battle  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  amazing.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
Americans  still  hold  to  the  belief  that 
we  can  work  things  out  with  Castro. 
Decades  of  Communist  treachery  and 
perfidy  do  not  seem  to  disillusion  those 
who  believe  that  the  Communists  can 
be  dealt  with  and  by  making  certain 
noble  concessions,  renouncements,  ac- 
commodations, retreats,  changes  of 
policy,  abandonment  of  policy,  and  or 
softening  of  policy,  we  can  achieve  peace 
and  unity.  In  fact,  it  makes  one  wonder 
what  concessions  are  considered  too 
^eat  for  the  United  States  to  make 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  accommodation  and  con- 
cession. 

In  almost  every  instance,  the  self- 
professed  liberals  criticize  any  affirma- 
tion of  U.S.  determination  to  use  Its 
tremendous  power  for  curbing  Com- 
munist aggression.  In  almost  every 
instance,  they  urge  that  we  take  col- 
lective action  even  if  that  means  com- 
promising our  position  to  the  most  timid 
and  the  weakest  of  our  allies  or  even 
to  the  vast  neutral  bloc.  The  thcights 
of  the  United  States  acting  independ- 
ently to  defend  our  own  best  interests — 
even  if  circumstances  would  dictate — is 
labeled  as  isolationism  or  reaction. 

Not  too  long  ago.  a  group  called  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  was  run- 
ning ads  in  the  papers  venting  their 
wrath  concerning  the  terrible  accusa- 
tions being  made  against  Castro.  To 
them,  it  was  a  dirty  smear  to  allege  that 
Cuba  was  going  Communist.  All  Castro 
wants,  they  said.  Is  to  return  Cuba  to  the 
Cubans — sort  of  an  agrarian  reformer 
with  beard.  Firing  squads,  expropria- 
tions of  property,  embracing  Khrushchev 
in  New  York — well  now,  these  are  of  little 
note  and  do  not  tell  us  about  the  true 
Castro.  We  now  find  a  new  committee 
calling  for  another  dose  of  American 
fairplay  for  Cuba  despite  events  of  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  specifically  refer  to  a 
meeting,  labeled  the  Cuba  protest  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity on  April  26.  1961.  and  which  resulted 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  soft  and 
appeasing  document  which  purports  to 
be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  a  large 
number  of  Harvard,  MIT,  and  Boston 
area  college  professors.  This  document, 
under  the  heading  "An  Open  Letter  to 
President  Kennedy."  was  printed  as  an 
advertisement  in  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  newspapers.  I  say  undetermined 
because  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  to 
what  extent  it  was  publicized,  having 
seen  but  several  of  them  myself. 


This  860-word  statement  calls  for  "a 
cooling-off  period  and  an  aruiouncement 
of  our  willingness  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
the  Cuban  offer  to  negotiate  differences" 
as  well  as  a  ringing  condemnation  of 
American-  policy  and  economic  power 
which,  they  allege,  in  the  early  days  of 
Caistro  could  have  "been  wielded  to  fur- 
ther Cuban  democracy"  but  instead  was 
"wasted  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  weaken 
and  undermine  the  new  regime."  Few  of 
us  have  doubts  about  the  sincerity  of 
Castro.  These  professors  are  shocked 
that  the  major  premise  of  United  States- 
Cuban  policy  for  at  least  a  year  has  been 
that  we  must  crush  Castro  although  they 
give  only  passing  attentii-n  to  the  ruth- 
less Castro  policies  which  have  meant  the 
firing  squad  and  totalitarian  manifesta- 
tions in  every  direction. 

In  fact,  a  key  to  the  tenor  of  the  open 
letter  is  that  only  20  words.  1  sentence, 
of  the  860-word  letter  suggests  any  dis- 
enchantment of  Castro  and  his  policies 
They  are  watered  down  words  which 
really  amount  to  only  a  slight  rap  on  the 
knuckles  for  being  a  bad  boy.  Their 
concern  for  our  policy  and  the  temerity 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  American 
people  to  press  for  military  intervention 
is  voluminous.  Their  concern  for  Cas- 
tro's tyranny  is  expressed  in  these  words : 

None  of  us  approves  the  Castro  regime's 
repression  of  civil  liberties  within  Cuba,  nor 
Its  dependence  on  the  Communist  bloc. 

Note  that  carefully.  They  are  not  saying 
they  disapprove  but  merely  use  the 
weaker  language  "We  do  not  approve." 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  .shocking  expres- 
sion of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
participant*  in  the  Cuba  protest  meet- 
ing. 

They  are  not  even  sure  that  Castro 
Is  a  threat  to  America  They  couch 
their  suspicions  in  this  carefully  worded 
statement  "Today.  Castro  may  well,  in 
fact,  represent  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  Americas."  I  know  of  very  few 
straight  thinking  Americans  who  would 
not  put  their  feelings  in  stronger  terms 
when  the  security  of  America  and  the 
Americas  is  at  stake.  Their  thoughts 
are  sununarized  in  a  four-point  state- 
ment: 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  — 

1.  Reverse  the  present  drift  toward  Amer- 
ican military  Intervention  In  Cuba; 

2.  Give  no  further  support  for  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cuba  by  exile  groups; 

3.  Seek  Instead  to  detach  the  Castro  regime 
from  the  Communist  bloc  by  working  for  a 
diplomatic  detente  and  a  resumption  of  trade 
relations;  and 

4.  Concentrate  Its  constructive  efforts  on 
eliminating  In  other  parts  of  Latin  America 
the  social  conditions  on  which  totalitarian 
nationalism  feeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  body  of  this  open  letter  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Aw  QPMC  Lxma  to  Pbksident  Kemnest 

The  struggle  against  communism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  not  l)e  won  by 
brandishing  the  Big  Stick.  None  of  us  ap- 
proves the  Castro  regime's  repression  of  civil 
liberties  within  Cuba,  nor  lU  dependence  on 
the  Communist  bloc.  But  we  believe  the 
U-3.  attempt  to  destroy  CasUo  falls  to  come 
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to  grips  with  the  meaning  of  the  recent 
Cuban  experience,  and  seriously  endangers 
the  pursuit  of  a\ii  moet  vital  Interests  In 
world  affairs 

It  Is  now  a  matter  of  record  that  the  at- 
tempt at  counterrevolution  was  planned, 
organized,  and  directed  by  an  agency  of  the 
US.  Government.  This  agency,  acting  in 
secret  and  deceiving  both  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Cuban  rebels — particularly  the 
most  democratic  among  those  rebels — has 
blundered  In  an  Inexcusable  and  almost  In- 
conceivable manner.  But  this  was  more  than 
a  failure  of  technique;  It  was  a  failure  of 
policy  Itself. 

The  major  premise  of  United  States-Cuban 
policy  for  at  least  a  year  has  been  that  we 
must  crush  Castro.  Indeed,  when  certain  of 
today's  rebel  leaders  were  still  members  of  the 
Castro  government,  the  United  States  had 
already  demonstrated  Its  disenchantment 
with  the  Cuban  revolution.  Our  enormous 
economic  power,  which  might  have  been 
wielded  to  further  Cuban  democracy,  was 
wasted  In  a  fruitless  effort  to  weaken  and 
undermine  the  new  regime  Whether  from 
aversion  to  evolution,  or  from  fear  of  ex- 
propriation of  American  property,  our  Gov- 
ernment acted  so  as  to  encourage  those 
tendencies  toward  dictatorship  and  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  latent  In  any  Latin  American 
social  upheaval.  The  US  determination  to 
Isolate  Cuba  made  the  Soviet  bloc  Castro's 
only  support  of  military  and  economic  sup- 
port. This  resulted,  as  has  happened  so 
often  before.  In  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  power 
of  the  local  Communist  Party. 

Today,  Castro  may  well.  In  fact,  represent 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Americas. 
But  this  Is  not  primarily  a  military  threat. 
The  danger  Castro  poses  is  clear:  that  by 
subversion  or  example  his  particular  brand 
of  social  revolution  will  spread  through 
Latin  America.  The  burden,  then.  Is  on  us. 
It  requires  a  vastly  greater  effort  than  we 
huve  yet  made  to  demonstrate  that  genuine 
social  reform  Is  compatible  with  democratic 
institutions. 

Meanwhile,  any  further  effort  to  destroy 
Castro  would  serve  only  to  Intensify  terror 
within  Cuba.  A  more  formidable  American- 
Inspired  rebel  Invasion,  or  the  sending  of 
American  troops  would,  we  believe,  have 
still  more  disastrous  consequences.  "Vic- 
tory"' by  American  Intervention  would  re- 
quire bloody  war  and  prolonged  occupation. 
Can  anyone  believe  that  a  free  Cuban  gov- 
ernment would  emerge  from  these  circum- 
stances? More  Important,  even  If  we  did 
succeed,  by  such  means.  In  replacing  Castro, 
we  would  still  have  done  far  greater  damage 
to  ourselves  than  to  International  com- 
munism. We  would  have  established  anti- 
Americanism  as  the  central  theme  of  Latin 
American  politics  for  decades  to  come. 

Already,  Mr.  President.  In  the  view  of  such 
cautious  and  responsible  Journals  as  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  the  CJ'bserv'er,  the 
CIA  fiasco  has  undone  much  of  the  good 
your  administration  has  achieved  in  the 
world  arena,  and  substantially  weakened 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson's  effectiveness 
In  the  United  Nations.  Your  threat  to  Im- 
pose our  will  In  the  Caribbean,  whatever 
the  wishes  of  the  other  American  states,  and 
In  violaUon  of  Inter-Amerlcan  agreements, 
has  created  widespread  suspicion  that  the 
United  States  will  reorient  Its  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  direction  of  Soviet-style  power 
politics.  Further  Intervention  In  Cuba  will 
give  the  He  to  our  professions  of  re.«^pect  for 
treaty  obligations,  and  will  make  It  much 
more  difficult  for  us  to  persuade  the  peoples 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  that  we 
will  act  toward  them  with  understanding. 

We.  therefore,  endorse  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Cuba  protest  meeting  held 
at  Harvard  University  on  April  26,   1961: 

"Resolved:  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should — 

"1.  Reverse  the  present  drift  toward 
American  military  Intervention  in  Cuba; 


"2.  Give  no  further  support  for  the  In- 
vasion of  Cuba  by  exile  groups; 

■3.  Seek  Instead  to  detach  the  CasUo 
regime  from  the  Communist  bloc  by  work- 
ing for  a  diplomatic  detente  and  a  resump- 
tion of  trade  relations;  and 

"4.  Concentrate  Its  constructive  efforts  on 
eliminating  In  other  parts  of  Latin  America 
the  social  conditions  on  which  totalitarian 
nationalism  feeds." 

We  are  distressed  that  there  has  been  so 
little  public  discussion  of  the  alternatives  to 
present  U.S.  Cuban  policy.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  debate  has  centered 
on  the  varieties  of  Intervention  rather 
than  on  the  decision  to  intervene.  In  the 
press,  consideration  has  been  circumscribed 
by  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  early  de- 
cision to  overthrow  Castro,  and  more 
recently,  by  an  equally  uncritical  acqui- 
escence In  the  call  for  national  unity.  We 
believe  that  there  are  alternatives,  that  de- 
bate is  necessary — though  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  suggest  that  the  alternatives  can  be 
seized  without  courage  and  patience.  The 
first  Imperative  Is  a  coollng-off  period,  and 
an  announcement  of  our  willingness  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  Cuban  offer  to  negotiate 
differences. 

We  regard  this  issue  as  a  crucial  and  re- 
vealing measure  of  our  desire  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  new  directions  in  foreign 
affairs.  Surely  we  have  confidence  enough 
in  the  ways  of  freedom  to  accept  this  chal- 
lenge. 

SICNXSS  * 

James  Luther  Adams,  Lamont  professor  of 
divinity.  Harvard;  Gordon  Allport,  professor 
of  psychology.  Harvard;  Eric  Bentley,  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  professor  of  poetry.  Harvard; 
Reuben  A.  Brower.  professor  of  English,  Har- 
vard: Allan  Knight  Chalmers,  professor  of 
applied  Christianity.  Boston  University; 
Serge  Chermayeff.  professor  of  architecture. 
Harvard;  Noam  Chomsky,  associate  professor 
of  modern  languages,  MIT.;  Wendell  Clau- 
sen, professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Harvard; 
Albert  Sprague  Coolldge.  lecturer  on  chemis- 
try. Harvard;  John  P.  Dawson,  professor  of 
law.  Harvard;  Giorgio  deSantlllana.  profes- 
sor of  humanities.  M  I.T  ;  L.  Harold  de  Wolf, 
president  of  the  faculty.  B.U.  School  of  The- 
ology; John  T.  Edsall.  professor  of  biological 
chemistry.  Harvard;  Rupert  Emerson,  profes- 
sor of  government.  Harvard;  Monroe  Engel, 
lecturer  on  English,  Harvard:  Jacob  Fine, 
professor  of  surgery.  Harvard  Medical  School; 
Roderick  Firth,  professor  of  philosophy,  Har- 
vard; Donald  Fleming,  professor  of  history, 
Harvard;  Caleb  Foote,  Walter  Meyer  visiting 
research  professor  of  law.  Harvard;  John  N. 
Gaus.  professor  of  government.  Harvard;  Ed- 
ward Geary,  associate  professor  of  romance 
languages.  Harvard:  Stephen  Gilman,  profes- 
sor of  romance  languages.  Harvard:  Albert 
Guerard,  professor  of  English,  Harvard. 

Eric  Havclock,  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  Harvard:  Lillian  Hellman,  visiting  lec- 
turer on  English.  Harvard;  Hans  Hofmann, 
associate  professor  of  theology.  Harvard;  H. 
Stuart  Hughes,  professor  of  history.  Harvard; 
Reginald  Isaacs,  Charles  Dyer  Norton  profes- 
sor of  regional  planning.  Harvard;  William 
Jencks.  associate  professor  of  biochemistry. 
Brandels;  Paul  E.  Johnson,  professor  of 
psychology.  Boston  University;  Martin 
Kamen,  professor  of  biochemistry.  Brandels; 
Nathan  Kaplan,  professor  of  biochemistry, 
Brandels;  Timothy  Leary.  lecturer  on  clinical 
psychology.  Harvard;  Paul  T.  Lehmann, 
Lamont  professor  of  divinity.  Harvard;  Harry 
T.  Levin.  Irving  Babbitt  professor  of  com- 
parative literature.  Harvard;  Laurence  Levine, 
associate  professor  of  biochemistry,  Brandels; 
Erich  Lindemann,  professor  of  psychiatry, 
Hfirvard  Medical  School;  Salvador  Lurla,  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  M.I.T  ;  Kevin  Lynch,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  city  planning,  MIT.;  Ken- 
neth S,  Lynn,  associate  professor  of  English, 
Harvard;  Boris  Magasanlk.  professor  of  blol- 
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ogy,   M.I  T ;    Frank   E    Manual    professor  of 
history,  Brandels;  Herbert  Marcuse.  professor 
of    politics    and    philosophy,    Brandels;    Bar- 
rlngton  Moore,  Jr.,  senior  fellow.  Russian  Re- 
search Center,  Harvard:  Walter  Muelder,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  University; 
Lewis  Mumford;  David  Owen,  Gurney  profes- 
sor of  history  and  political  science.  Harvard. 
E    S.  PattuUo,  assistant  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts  and   sciences.   Harvard;   Robert 
O.    Preyer.    associate    professor    of    English, 
Brandels;  John  Rawls,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, M.I.T.;    I.  A.  Richards,  university  pro- 
fessor. Harvard;  David  Riesman,  Henry  Ford 
II  professor  of  social  science,  Harvard;  Lloyd 
Rodwln,  professor  of  land  economics.  M.I.T.; 
Sylvan  Schweber,  professor  of  physics,  Bran- 
dels: Jose  Luis  Sert,  dean  graduate  school  of 
design,  Harvard;  Harlow  Shapley,  Paine  pro- 
lessor     of     astronomy,     emeritus.     Harvard; 
Irving  Singer,  associate  professor  of  philoso- 
phy,   MIT.;     Huston    Smith,    professor    of 
philosophy,  M.I.T.;   Maurice  R.   Stein,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  sociology,  Brandels:   Wal- 
ter  Toman,   associate   professor  of   psychol- 
ogy,   Brandels;    John    Van   Doren,    associate 
professor  of  English.  Brandels:  E.  V.  Walter, 
associate  professor  of  f>olitics,  Brandels;  Rob- 
ert W.  White,  professor  of  clinical  psychol- 
ogy. Harvard:  John  W.  M.  Whiting,  Bigelow 
professor  of  education  and  director.  Labora- 
tory of  Human  Development,  Harvard;  Ccd- 
rlc  Whitman,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Harvard;    Norbert   Wiener,   Institute   profes- 
sor  of    mathematics,    MIT.;    Amos    Wilder. 
HoUis    prof-!Ssor    of   divinity.   Harvard:    Ed- 
mund   Wilson;    Kurt   H.   Wolf,    professor   of 
sociology.     Brandels;     Laurence     Wylle,     C. 
Douglas  Dillon  professor  of  the  civilization 
of  France,  Harvard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  note  once  more  the  siren 
call  that  we  "lure  away"  a  satellite  from 
the  Communist  bloc.  They  have  not  yet 
urged  massive  foreign  aid  but  I  would 
guess  that  it  would  be  the  next  step  if 
the  past  is  prolog. 

On  Monday,  one  of  our  colleagues  suc- 
cinctly stated  his  dilemma  by  noting — 
When  Castro  took  over  the  Government 
of  Cuba  we  had  a  transition  period  there 
for  a  while  In  which  some  of  us  said:  'Let's 
wait  and  see."'  ' 

I  was  one  of  those  who  said,  "Let's  wait 
and  see  what  happens." 

He  concluded: 

Being  from  Miami,  a  point  close  to  Cuba, 
the  wait  and  see  attitude  was  not  too  long 
In  evolving  Into  "now  you  know  what  the 
answer  Is  "  because  refugees  started  stream- 
ing into  Miami  and  other  areas  of  the  c<fiD.- 
try  at  a  very  high  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  "Now  you  know  what  the  an- 
swer is"  conclusion  has  been  lost  on  this 
learned  group  of  educators.  The  fact 
that  these  pronouncements  are  presented 
by  what  is  termed  as  an  intellectual 
group  is  of  particular  note.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular note  because  we  all  take  a  second 
look  at  their  views  and  mentally  ac- 
knowledge an  extra  degree  of  credibility 
to  the  statements  of  our  learned  fellow 
citizens.  I  certainly  do  not  criticize  these 
views  merely  because  they  are  so-called 
Intellectual— I  merely  find  it  more  alarm- 
ing because  of  their  conciliatory  tone. 

James  Reston  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  28.  1961: 

TTie  saddest  men  In  Washington  these 
days  are  the  Intellectuals  on  the  White  House 
staff  who  helped  deal  with  the  Cuban  Issue: 
McGeorge  B\indy.  former  dean  of  the  facul- 
ty at  Harvard;  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  the  Harvard  his- 
torian. 
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Reston  goes  on  to  write : 

A  moratorium  on  sniping  at  the  profes- 
sors might  not  be  a  bad  Idea  for  If  thlB  bril- 
liant young  crowd  falls,  we  might  have  to 
tolerate  not  only  defeat  but  a  spasm  of  antl- 
mtellectuallsm  as  well. 

National  Review  sums  it  up  well  by 
tartly  observing  in  its  May  13.  1961.  is- 
sue: 

Just  how  lack  of  knowledge.  Judgment, 
and  sense  on  Cuba  squares  with  brilliance, 
and  Just  why  criticism  of  lack  of  knowledge, 
Judgment,  and  sense  is  •antl-lntellectual- 
Ism."  are  mysteries  that  we  hope  the  New 
Frontier  dialecticians  will  explain  more  fully 
In  the  next  hundred  days. 

They  also  note  appropriately.  I  be- 
lieve, that — 

When  the  liberals  are  responsible  for  a 
fiasco,  there  must  be  no  criticism. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  certainly  concur  in  the 
gentleman's  concern  over  the  gentle- 
men who  have  been  deceived  into  signing 
such  a  ridiculous  ad  as  appeared  in  many 
of  our  national  newspapers.  I  also  have 
a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for  them 
from  the  standpoint  that  obviously  they 
are  confused,  and  I  believe  many  of  them 
are  sincerely  confused. 

As  you  analyze  some  of  these  state- 
ments that  have  been  issued  from  offi- 
cial levels  of  government,  perhaps  we 
can  begin  to  more  clearly  understand 
why  they  are  sincerely  confused.  For 
instance,  in  April  of  this  year,  the  State 
Department  issued  its  much  publicized 
white  paper  on  Cuba  I  have  read  it 
with  great  fascination  because,  appar- 
ently, the  key  people  in  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  State  Department  are  still 
convinced  that  the  revolution  in  Cuba 
at  its  origin  was  not  a  Communist  revo- 
lution. Item  No.  1  in  their  white  paper 
is  headed  with  the  title,  "The  Betrayal 
of  the  Cuban  Revolution."  The  other 
evening  I  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  in  an  informal  way  with  a  top 
State  Department  official  who  shall  be 
nameless  because  of  the  pledge  of  ob- 
scurity in  that  conversation,  and  I  asked 
him.  "Why  do  you  continue  to  insist 
that  Castro  betrayed  the  revolution?" 
I  was  trying  to  make  the  point  that  FMdel 
Castro's  record  clear  back  in  1948  in  Bo- 
gota, where  he  was  part  of  a  Communist 
assassination  movement  down  there,  was 
clearly  known;  that  President  Somosa 
had  warned  all  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  the  nature  of  Fidel  Castro. 

I  said  to  this  State  Department  of- 
ficial. "How  can  you  still  cling  to  this 
idea  that  Communist  Fidel  Castro  be- 
trayed the  Communist  revolution  that 
was  successful  in  imposing  a  Communist 
dictatorship  on  the  Cuban  people?"  His 
answer  was,  "Well,  he  betrayed  the  revo- 
lution." "Well,  then,"  I  said,  "are  you 
not  and  were  you  not  familiar  with  the 
background  of  Raul  Castro,  the  brother 
of  Fidel  Castro,  and  Che  Guevara,  '  and 
this  distinguished  gentleman  of  letters 
replied,  "Well,  historians  are  still  argu- 
ing about  Raul  Castro."  Well,  maybe 
historians  still  are,  but  I  do  find  in  the 
white  paper  issued  by  the  Department, 
of  which  this  man  happens  to  be  one  of 


the  top  leaders,  on  page  12  of  their  own 
white  paper  it  says: 

Dr  Castxo's  brother.  MaJ  Raul  Caatro.  had 
himself  been  active  In  the  international 
Communist  student  movement  and  had 
made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Communist 
world.  Moreover.  MaJ.  Ernesto  (Ch*) 
Guevara,  a  dominating  Influence  on  Dr. 
Castro,  was  a  professional  revolutionary  from 
Argentina  who  had  worked  with  Communists 
In  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  ITirough  Raul 
Castro  and  Guevara,  the  Communists, 
though  unable  to  gain  control  either  of  the 
26th  of  July  Movement  or  of  the  rebel  army, 
won  ready  access  to  Dr.  Castro  himself. 

There  are  many  wonderful  p>eople  in 
our  State  Department  I  have  had  con- 
ferences with  several  of  them  and  as  to 
many  of  them,  I  have  the  highest  con- 
fidence in  their  integrity  and  their 
knowledge,  but  for  the  State  Department 
at  this  stage  to  still  be  excusing  itself, 
regardless  of  political  administration 
when  this  took  place,  on  the  ground  that 
Castro  betrayed  the  revolution  is  pure 
fantasy.  By  their  own  admission  on 
page  12,  their  intelligence  sources,  and 
I  am  sure  their  files  give  them  full  in- 
formation on  Ernesto  <Che>  Guevara 
and  Raul  Castro  and  Fidel  Castro  him- 
self, these  were  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion and,  yet,  their  comment  is  that 
Castro  betrayed  the  revolution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Can  the  gentleman 
conceive  how  such  a  learned  group  as 
distinguished  professors  can  still  have 
any  delusion  that  Castro  is  now  not  a 
Communist  to  mean  that  we  are  t.t  fault 
and  maybe  we  are  the  ones  who  should 
make  changes? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Yes:  I  think  there  is  a 
possibility  of  understanding  this,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  permit  me  to 
discuss  this  for  just  a  moment. 

There  seems  to  be  a  theory  at  certain 
levels  of  the  State  Department  and  else- 
where in  what  is  loosely  called  the  intel- 
lectual world — and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
critical  of  intellectualism  because  I  take 
pride  in  our  honest  intellectualism.  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  theory  that  we  have 
reached  the  stage  where  we  dare  not  take 
a  clear-cut  position.  We  have  adopted 
a  position  of  negotiating  in  the  interna- 
tional struggle  globally  primarily  in 
areas  outside  of  Communist  control.  We 
have  constantly  been  willing  to  negotiate 
about  Laos,  about  Vietnam,  about  Indo- 
china, always  in  areas  outside  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in 
World  War  II  and  the  dropping  of  it  on 
Japan  the  Communist  international  ap- 
paratus opened  up  an  all-out  psychologi- 
cal warfare  campaign,  and  we  sincerely 
many  of  u.s,  joined  in  pointing  out  what 
a  wonderful  thing  atomic  energy  would 
be  if  harnessed  for  peace,  but  what  a 
horrible  and  catastrophic  thing  it  would 
be  if  used  in  warfare.  Then  came  the 
H-bomb  and  potentially  the  C-bomb. 
The  Communist  psychological  warfare 
experts  went  to  work  on  an  intensive 
campaign  among  the  western  peoples. 
They  did  not  tell  their  own  people  about 
the  horrible  effects  of  the  A-bomb,  of 
nuclear  explosions,  but  it  was  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  non-Communist  world,  to 
create  this  terrible  fear.  So  we  did  not 
take  a  firm  position  opposed  to  them  be- 
cause, it  was  said,  there  would  be  the  risk 


of  war.  There  was  a  definite  feeling  ap- 
parently that  if  we  just  waited  long 
enough  there  would  be  some  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  capitalist  system 
and  the  Communist  system,  that  the 
Communist  system  was  going  to  evolve 
into  a  form  of  capitalism.  What  would 
really  happen,  however,  is  that  the  free- 
enterprise  system  would  be  replaced,  re- 
placed by  a  form  of  super-international 
Social  government. 

When  you  get  to  this  state  of  think- 
ing that  we  do  not  really  believe  strongly 
enough  in  the  American  system  that  we 
want  to  defend  it.  but  that  we  are  willing 
to  give  up  completely  sovereignty  here, 
there,  and  elsewhere  in  the  name  of 
compromise,  then  you  are  lost,  and  have 
moved  into  the  realm  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  cannot  be  realistic  about  what 
things  actually  are  like. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  certainly  seems 
to  me  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  added  quite  a  bit  of 
light  to  thi.s  discussion.  It  Ls  amazmg 
to  me.  and  I  cannot  hide  my  amazement 
here,  the  degree  to  which  people  are 
willing  to  compromise  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  in  return  for  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  better  world  or 
more  peaceful  one. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  say  that  from  my  observa- 
tion during  the  few  months  I  have  been 
in  Congress,  but  having  spoken  exten- 
sively across  the  country  to  various  or- 
ganizations, it  is  heartening  to  see  the 
attitude  of  the  people.  At  the  grass- 
roots, people  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted;  they  are  rejecting  this  com- 
promise attitude 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  I  would 
like  to  expand  this  just  a  little  to  show 
how  this  pattern  of  alarm  and  of  double 
dealing  is  extendmg  all  over  the  world. 
I  noticed  in  the  Washington  Post,  a  pub- 
hcation  that  I  do  not  quote  too  often,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Tuesday.  May  2. 
1961,  there  was  an  article  by  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts,  an  article  that  I  think  should 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  this  House 
because  it  will  give  an  insight  into  what 
has  been  developing  over  many  years. 
You  can  spot  events  before  they  actually 
take  place  by  noting  certain  lines  that 
begin  to  evolve,  certain  suggestions  that 
are  dropped;  and  I  notice  m  Chalmers 
Roberts'  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  2  the  headline  is  "U.S.  Takes  New 
View,  Ponders  Recognition  of  Outer 
Mongolia.  '    He  states: 

In  the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
one  of  President  Kennedy's  prelnaugural 
foreign  policy  advisers.  Zblgnlew  Brezezlnskl 
of  Columbia  University's  Russian  Institute 
suggests  that  American  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Outer  Mongolia  could  contribute  to 
the  further  growth  of  the  diversity  which 
has  developed  within  the  Communist  camp. 

Recognition,  he  contends,  would  encour- 
age the  growth  of  a  sense  of  Independent 
statehood  which  almost  certainly  would  lead 
to  more  assertive  nationalism.  In  addition. 
It  would  give  the  United  States  a  listening 
post  In  the  heart  of  central  Asia. 

This  would  be  humorous  if  it  were 
not  so  tragic,  because  here  Is  the  so- 
called  common  line.  We  are  going  to 
give  them  another  advantage  by  recog- 
nizing Outer  Mongolia  as  a  legitimate 
government,  and  somehow  or  other  it  is 
going  to  bring  i)eace  closer  to  you.     It 
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is  the  same  type  of  propaganda  we  heard 
about  China,  that  we  have  watched  con- 
sistently year  in  and  year  out  as  we  have 
seen  the  edge  of  the  Iron-Bamboo  Cur- 
tain move  ever  closer  to  us.  This  is 
practicing  the  art  of  self-deception 
through  lack  of  understanding,  oiu-  will- 
ingness to  substitute  a  Communist  phi- 
losophy which  they  have  clearly  defined 
as  their  program  in  the  ultimate  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  this  particular 
article,  because  we  have  seen  it  in  a 
couple  of  differe:.it  places  now.  I  raise 
the  question  just  how  long  is  it  going  to 
be  before  we  begin  receiving  official  hints 
that  maybe  a  compromise  of  the  ten- 
sions would  be  fc>r  us  to  recognize  Outer 
Mongolia  as  a  separate  independent  sov- 
ereign state.  More  of  the  art  of  self- 
deception. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Coming  a  little  bit 
closer  to  our  o>vn  contment,  does  the 
gentleman  understand  that  possibly  the 
people  who  participated  in  the  Cuba 
protest  meeting  might  not  have  under- 
stood the  nature  of  international  com- 
munism? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  am  reluctant  to  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  people.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me,  not  knowing  these  gen- 
tlemen personally,  and  even  if  I  did  to 
honestly  analyze  what  their  motives  are. 
I  have  to  give  '.hem  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  I  would  say.  on  the  basis  of  the 
obvious  fact,  they  are  confused,  they  are 
in  error,  and  ceitainly  in  their  error  and 
using  their  position  of  prestige  to  pro- 
mote this  soft  at  titude  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  Communist  dictatorship 
in  Cuba,  they  are  doing  great  damage  to 
the  cause  of  'reedom  in  the  United 
States.  I  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  by  and  large,  that  they  are  sin- 
cerely confused 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
trasted to  the  "Open  Letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy"  type  of  approach  to  the 
Communist  take-over  in  Cuba  is  that  of 
Carlos  Todd,  editor  of  the  Cuban  Infor- 
mation Service.  In  an  address  of  May  4, 
1961,  made  to  the  16th  Mississippi  Valley 
World  Trade  Conference  in  New  Orleans. 
La..  Mr.  Todd  summarized  our  decline  in 
prestige  in  the  Americas.  His  address 
follows  the.se  romarks.  A  Cuban  exile, 
he  succinctly  sU.ted  the  situation  in  these 
words : 

It  is  Impossible  to  deal  with  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese  by  conventional  methods  of 
modern  diplomacy.  They  operate  In  exactly 
the  sanae  manner  as  do  your  gangsters,  who 
work  completely  outside  human  laws  and 
Ignore  them  altogether  when  it  suits  their 
purposes.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  you  have 
not  realized,  as  a  Nation,  that  the  exact,  same 
methods  of  Hitler's  Germany  nearly  brought 
a  German  victory  In  Europe  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons.  People  simply  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  nations  could  act  thus. 

Those  who  follow  the  belief  that  Inde- 
pendent goverrunents  of  the  left  are  a 
proper  vehicle  to  bring  about  social  re- 
form were  wrong  in  China.  I  believe 
they  are  equally  wrong  in  their  appraisal 
of  Cuba.  It  is  high  time  that  we  started 
a  more  serious  appraisal  of  our  world 
position  and  place  American  security  and 
leadership  at  the  forefront  of  our  con- 
siderations.   Thi?re  is  no  hope  for  the 


free  world  without  a  strong  Amierica,  an 
America  that  leads.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
that  means  we  must  use  our  ixtwer  to 
grasp  the  reins  once  more  than  I  believe 
we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  that 
challenge. 

Last  Sunday,  many  Americans  wit- 
nessed on  television  the  Castro  propa- 
panda  film  on  the  abortive  invasion  at- 
tempt. Anyone  could  well  understand 
the  anger  of  Cuban  totalitarian  leaders 
at  the  United  States  for  our  part  in  that 
fiasco.  The  film  .showed  much  more  than 
anger  or  even,  to  be  charitable,  righteous 
indignation.  It  demonstrated  the  old 
Conimunist  tactics  of  deceit  and  propa- 
ganda. It  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  sell 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisjihere  the 
"hate  America"  theme  of  the  Commu- 
nists. It  is  unconscionable  that  Ameri- 
cans who  profess  their  loyalty  .should  be 
furthering  this  Communistic  government 
in  any  way — whether  it  be  by  trade,  aid 
or  a  policy  of  accommodation  and  civil- 
ity. 

As  much  as  I  am  discouraged  by  the 
repeated  colorblindness  peculiar  to 
many  of  our  so-called  liberals,  whom  I 
am  sure  are  patriotic.  I  am  equally  en- 
couraged by  the  dedication  to  fight  com- 
munism, not  pacify  it,  by  many  of  our 
patriotic  leaders,  organizations,  and  pub- 
lications. It  is  time  that  we  start  ex- 
pressing an  interest  in  fair  play  for  the 
United  States. 

Tension  in  the  C-^RIBBEAN 
(Address  made  to  the  16th  Mississippi  Valley 

World  Trade  Conference,  by  Car  os  Todd, 

editor,    Cuban    Information    Service,    New 

Orleans,  May  4.  1961) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Ls  a  privilege 
and  pleastirc  for  me  to  be  able  to  revisit 
your  gracious  city  after  my  stay  here  In  1954. 
When  I  look  back  to  those  days — It  has 
rained  a  lot  since  then — It  becomes  nearly 
Impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  life  in 
my  country  was  a  civilized  affair,  and  terror 
did  not  rule  the  land. 

Today.  I  have  been  asked  to  address  this 
distinguished  audience  on  the  subject  of 
"Tension  in  the  Caribbean,"  an  awesome  task 
to  cover  in  a  few  minutes,  with  its  wide 
ramifications  and  the  many  implications 
that  the  title  implies. 

I  am  a  Cuban  citizen,  born  in  Cuba,  who 
has  lived  most  of  his  adult  life  in  that 
lovely  and  unfortunate  Island.  As  political 
editor  for  the  newspaper  Times  of  Havana, 
I  lived  through  nearly  2  years  of  the  fright- 
ful fiasco  that  is  the  so-called  Castro  revo- 
lution— In  reality  the  Communist  conquest 
of  Cuba. 

I  have  been  witness  to  the  total  eradica- 
tion of  all  freedoms  In  Cuba:  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  wealth  and  industry  by  the  Red 
invaders;  to  the  studied  dismemberment  of 
the  Cuban  family;  and  to  the  poisoning  of 
the  minds  of  young  and  old.  to  the  degree 
where  mountainous  hatreds  have  been  de- 
liberately instilled  into  the  hearts  of  a  people 
who  were  once  gay  and  happy  and  carefree. 

I  have  seen  all  this  happen  before  my  very 
eyes;  and  I  cannot  dismiss  it  with  the  word 
"tension." 

It  is  totally  Inadequate  to  say  that  I  speak 
to  you  about  "Tension  in  the  Caribbean," 
when  that  so-called  tension  has  become 
open  warfare  to  the  death. 

There  may  be  some  among  you  that  still 
believe  that  the  word  "war  '  implies  only 
much  shooting  and  desolation  and  nothing 
else.  Only  very  recently,  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  witness  this  type  of  warfare  In  the 
lU-fsted,  abortive  invasion  attempt  by  a 
handful  of  young  Cubans  who  willingly 
sacrlftced  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Nevertheless,  that  skirmish — for  it  was  no 
more  than  that — was  only  a  small  armed 
engagement  which  served  to  accentuate  the 
other  kind  of  war,  a  war  that  Ls  being  waged 
relentlessly  in  tlie  Caribbean  and  in  every 
corner  of  this  earth,  the  war  for  public 
opinion. 

That  tyrant  and  superb  politician  Adolf 
Hitler  wrote  in  Meln  Kampf  that  public 
opinion  "was  the  mightiest  factor  of  our 
time."  He  used  It  well  and  used  it  to  the 
hilt.  He  h.os  been  stirpassed  and  left  far 
behind  by  Soviet  Russia,  which  adopted 
some  of  his  methods  and  added  embellish- 
ments of  her  own. 

This  war — the  war  of  advertising,  for  that 
Is  what  propaganda  really  is — is  being  fought 
with  tenacity,  intelligence,  and  diligence  by 
International  communism. 

The  inunedlate  and  direct  result  of  this 
type  of  warfare  Is  what  you  call  "tension," 
under  the  accepted  semantics  of  the  West- 
ern World.  But  It  remains  war  to  the  death, 
no  matter  what  you  choose  to  call  it.  Mao 
Tse-tung  recognized  the  principle  years  ago 
and  wrote.  "Politics  is  war  without  blood- 
shed.   War  is  politics  with  bloodshed." 

This  tension,  this  war  without  bloodshed 
in  the  Caribbean,  dates  from  the  time  that 
Fidel  Castro,  together  with  his  Communist 
master,  Ernesto  (Ch^)  Guevara,  landed  in 
Cuba  in  December  1956.  Prom  that  moment, 
and  throughout  the  succeeding  months,  ten- 
sion increased  fearfully  within  the  island  of 
Cuba;  but  it  had  not.  as  yet,  reached  any 
appreciable  degree  outside  the  country. 

Tension  in  the  Caribbean  began  from  that 
date  as  It  Inevitably  begins  In  every  single 
place  In  the  world  where  the  Communists 
initiate  their  well-tried  and  successful  pro- 
gram of  infiltration,  subversion,  propagan- 
dizing, and  bribery  to  secure  total  power  In 
any  given  su-ea.  The  Congo.  Laos,  Vietnam. 
Berlin,  Cuba — every  single  focus  of  tension 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  Communist 
action. 

Open  bloodless  warfare — tension,  if  you 
insist  in  calling  It  that — intensified  and 
finally  burst  forth  from  Cuba  with  explo- 
sive force.  Immediately  after  Castro  and  his 
Communists  came  to  prawer  on  January  1. 
1959. 

It  became  open  warfare  In  the  armed  sense 
when  the  Cuban  Communist  government  at- 
temped  an  abortive  invasion  of  Panama  in 
April  of  1959.  It  is  worthy  to  note  that 
the  invaders  were  politely  returned  to  Cuba 
by  the  Panamanian  Government.  Castro 
tried  again.  In  August  of  that  year,  to  In- 
vade the  Dominican  Republic,  In  an  attempt 
that  also  died  at  birth.  The  seas  around 
the  island  were  containing  armed  Cuban 
Communist  aggression. 

They  did  not  and  have  not  contained  the 
open  bloodness  warfare,  the  tension  that  has 
spread  throughout  the  countries  of  South 
and  Central  America.  It  has  become  Im- 
possible to  limit  that  warfare  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean, to  quarantine  It,  as  you  would  a 
deadly  disease,  from  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  Increasing  dally  and  it  is  achiev- 
ing new  victories  and  faithful  adherents  in. 
this   hemisphere. 

It  has  invaded  this  country  today;  and 
for  the  last  3  weeks  it  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  urgent  discussion  from  the  top  of 
the  White  House  down  to  the  home  of  the 
humblest  citizen  who  reads  newspapers  or 
watches  television. 

For  the  origins  of  this  tension,  one  may 
begin  with  the  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
the  Caribbean.  Central  and  South  America, 
in  the  era  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Those 
relations  were  at  an  all-time  high;  and  the 
political,  commercial,  and  Industrial  pres- 
tige of  this  country  remained  unchallenged 
In  the  Lemisphere.  The  cordiality  between 
your  neighbors  to  the  south  and  your  Gov- 
ernment was  a  strong  bond  for  hemispheric 
unity. 
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Curiously  enough,  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor  became,  unconsciously  to  Latin 
American  nations,  the  policy  of  the  good 
father.  An  umbrella  of  protection — real  or 
imaginary,  as  you  wish — did  not  permit  the 
intrusion  of  world  power  politics  on  the 
Latin  American  scene  The  peoples  of  our 
countries  felt,  at  that  time,  that  the  United 
States  was  concerned  with  their  welfare,  and 
reacted  accordingly. 

It  was  only  after  World  War  11.  when  mili- 
tant communism  began  to  march  Inexorably 
in  every  single  continent  in  the  world,  that 
the  Latin  American  mind  began  to  have  se- 
rious doubts  of  American  intentions.  Aid 
in  enormous  quantities  went  to  reconstruct 
the  ruin  of  Europe,  the  Asians  received  their 
share  of  largess;  African  countries  began  to 
acquire  new  importance  In  world  politics: 
and  In  their  comfortable  acceptance  of  a 
sure  thing,  the  United  States  did  not  turn 
an  eye  on  Latin  America.  We  became  poor 
relations  of  no  consequence. 

Further,  and  more  grievous  still,  the 
United  States,  whilst  leaving  the  Latin 
ArrTican  Republics  to  fend  for  themselves, 
resigned  Its  position  as  the  pater  famlUas  of 
the  hemisphere,  and.  in  doing  so.  effectively 
relinquished  its  position  of  leadership.  You 
were  no  longer  captain  of  the  vessel.  You 
became  a  mere  member  of  the  crew,  default- 
ing all  the  privileges  of  the  master  of  the 
ship. 

You  refused  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  the  risk  that  had  made  you  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  this  hemisphere;  and.  In- 
stead of  a  former  father,  you  became  a  rather 
questionable  uncle. 

Nothing  had  been  basically  changed  in 
the  everyday  world  of  diplomacy,  business, 
and  industry;  btit  there  was  a  subtle  differ- 
ence In  the  overall  picture  that  we  Latin 
Americans  were  quick  to  notice.  In  the 
world  of  human  relationships,  there  Is  noth- 
ing so  appalling  and  insulting  as  to  be  con- 
sidered safe  by  another  person.  It  Is  an  un- 
sfK)ken  Insult;  and  the  dividing  line  between 
tolerance  and  contempt  becomes  very 
blurred  under  the  circumstances. 

That  was  the  position  in  which  you  found 
yourself  when  the  specter  of  communism 
began  to  haunt  the  hemisphere;  and  you 
frantically  tried  to  buy  and  hold  tin-pot 
dictators  In  different  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  protect  your  holdings  against  the 
advance  of  the  Red  hordes.  In  doing  so  you 
played  right  Into  Communist  hands  by  ac- 
tions which  brought  the  inevitable  reaction 
to  dictatorships;  revolutions,  and  the  in- 
stallment of  the  so-called  independent  gov- 
ernments of  the  left  The  leadership  that 
you  had  once  assumed  and  kept  for  so  many 
years  continued  to  slip  from  your  grasp — 
and  in  your  paralysis  of  action  and  with 
your  political  blunders,  you  continued  to 
make  matters  worse. 

For  the  liberty  of  action  which  you  once 
possessed  as  the  hemispheric  leader,  had 
now  passed  out  of  your  hands.  You  were 
the  leaders  no  longer;  and  our  peoples  began 
to  look  upon  you  with  ever-Increasing 
doubts.  In  1958,  following  the  Innocent 
theory  that  making  a  better  humpty-dump- 
ty would  clear  up  matters  for  all  concerned, 
your  aid  and  your  confused  torpor  unleashed 
the  one  force  in  this  hemisphere  that  you 
had  been  so  earnestly  trying  to  repel,  Inter- 
national communism. 

Following  the  insane  belief  that  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Independent  government  of  the 
left  In  Cuba  would  show  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  the  pristine  purity  of  your  inten- 
tions, you  were — to  use  one  of  your  expres- 
sions— conned  Into  believing  in  and  vitally 
aiding  and  abetting  the  rise  of  Fidel  Castro 
in  Cuba. 

Not  that  you  were  not  warned.  Your  own 
special  government  departments  informed 
your  higher  authorities  of  the  nature  of  the 
hoodlums  that  run  Cuba  today  before  their 
accession  to  power.  The  Information  and 
the  advice  were  Ignored;  and  on  January  1, 


1959.  Fidel  Castro  took  over  Cuba;  and  then, 
Ernesto  (Ch^)  Guevara,  of  the  Argentine 
and  International  communism,  took  over 
Fidel  Castro.  Your  independent  government 
of  the  left  became  the  first  firm  foothold  of 
the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese  In  this 
hemisphere — and  you  helped  them  to  do  it. 
Imagine,  then,  the  feeling  that  has  been 
rising  In  Latin  America  since  then.  Every 
day  that  passed  brought  new  insult  and 
calumny  from  the  Cuban  Communists;  and 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  power  on  this 
earth  sat  back  and  remained  wrapped  in 
silent  dlgnltv.  •El  que  calla.  otorga,  "  says 
the  Spanish  proverb — "He  who  remains  si- 
lent, relinquishes"— which  is  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  your  actions  were  Inter- 
preted by  the  people  of  Latin  America.  The 
great  nation  of  the  north  was  great  no  more. 
A  small  speck  on  the  Caribbean  could  insult 
it,  confiscate  its  goods.  Jail  Its  citizens,  ar- 
rest its  diplomats,  snub  its  Ambassador,  and 
get  away  with  it. 

Oh.  you  had  your  troubles.  If  you  inter- 
vened, you  would  be  called  bullies  and  ag- 
gressors. If  you  dldnt,  then  you  becfime  the 
goat  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  world. 

The  picture  of  a  declining  United  SUtes, 
enervated,  paralyzed,  vacillating,  robbed  of 
the  ability  to  act.  was  a  delicious  one  to  be 
enjoyed.  You  worried  about  popularity — 
about  what  the  other  fellow  would  say — In  a 
world  that  couldn't  care  less. 

For  some  Latin  Americans,  the  time  had 
come  to  take  sides.  Castro  said  early  in 
1959,  "You  are  with  the  revolution  or  against 
it."  This  has  become  the  cry  in  all  Latin 
America:  "You  are  with  communism  or 
against  it  "  And  never  forget  that  people 
always  wish  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  So 
far.  you  are  '.oslng. 

The  recent  fiasco  In  Cuba  has  only  served 
to  confirm  that  conviction  to  Caribbean  and 
other  Latin  American  nations.  The  harm 
that  has  beon  done  by  the  failure  of  a  small 
expedition  is  Incalculable;  and  you  now 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  "Gotterdam- 
merung"  in  this  hemisphere. 

For  the  tension,  the  open  warfare  that 
emanated  from  little  Cuba  has  grown  to 
monstrotis  p)roportions  in  Latin  America,  and 
your  own  security  Is  being  threatened,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  words  of  President 
Kennedy. 

They  have  served.  If  only  momentarily,  to 
give  pause  to  the  Communist  offensive;  and 
they  have  brought  some  measure  of  hope 
to  those  people  of  the  Caribbean  and  the 
hemisphere,  which  have  always  looked  to  the 
United  States  as  the  paladin  of  freedom  and 
the  shield  against  Communist  aggression  and 
Intervention. 

For  the  moment  only;  for  that  aggression 
and  intervention  has  been  made  perfectly 
evident  in  the  Caribbean  today,  with  a  Cuba 
Invaded  and  conquered  by  the  evil  forces 
that  guide  the  moves  of  the  men  of  the 
Kremlin  and  Pelplng. 

The  Presidential  words  did  not  allay  the 
fact  that  the  defeat  of  an  invasion  of  Com- 
munist Cuba  has  been  a  major  defeat  for 
this  country  in  the  eyes  of  all  Latin  America 
and  the  world.  Condemnation  for  the 
American-backed  invasion  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  many  Latin  American  quarters 
is  not  a  condemnation  for  U.S.  "interven- 
tion" In  Cuba — and  I  say  intervention  be- 
tween quotation  marks.  The  condemnation 
comes  because,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  this 
country  lost. 

Will  Rogers  said  It  in  well  chosen  words, 
viewing  the  American  political  scene  years 
ago,  when  he  stated,  "On  the  day  after  elec- 
tion, they  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  held 
a  nice,  clean  campaign.  The  only  question 
they  ask  ycu  is:  Did  you  win?" 

And  that  is  the  only  question  that  was 
asked  silently  by  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica after  the  failure  of  the  US  -backed. 
Cuban-manned  Invasion.  Did  you  win? 
Nothing  else.    For  nothing  else  matters. 


Consider,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  these 
nations  who  regarded  you  as  a  protector — 
although  they  paradoxically  screamed  Inter- 
vention Just  recently — have  only  to  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  world  to  Judge  you  a  bad 
security  risk. 

Within  the  short  space  of  16  years,  the 
Communists  have  won  control  over  more 
than  800  million  people  in  13  countries;  and 
they  have  advanced  from  their  Initial  base 
in  Russia  to  win  sensational  successes  In 
4  continents-  including  North  America. 
It  is  Incontestable  to  say  at  this  moment 
that  they  are  winning  that  war  to  the 
death,  the  war  of  tension  And  It  Is  per- 
fectly evident  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cuban  skirmish,  they  have  done  It  with- 
out resorting  to  an  all-out  shooting  war. 

Indeed,  they  have  won  an  armed  clash  at 
your  very  doorstep,  which  has  left  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  stunned  and  aghast  at 
their  Impotence  before  the  Communist  in- 
vader. 

The  world  knows  that  the  Communist 
onslaught  on  Cuba  was  not  an  attack  on  our 
little  island.  It  was.  as  It  Is.  a  direct  attack 
by  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China  on 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  you 
have  permitted  this  attack  and  acknowl- 
edged a  small  armed  victory  with  Impunity — 
no  matter  what  other  considerations  mxist 
be  taken  into  account  by  you — has  not  been 
lost  on  Latin  Americans. 

Weak  countries,  like  people,  will  forever 
look  to  the  strong  for  guidance  and  help. 
If  the  United  States  is  not  ready  to  rep>el 
the  Communist  invader.  If  it  does  not  lead  us 
Latin  Americans  in  the  fight  against  these 
forces  of  evil,  why  should  we  acf  In  fact, 
how  can  we  act  against  the  armed  might  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  lu  Chinese  ally,  already 
firmly  entrenched  across  the  Straits  of 
Florida? 

Be  certain  that  no  matter  how  you  act, 
you  win  find  worldwide  criticism  hurled  at 
you  You  are  called  imperialists  and  aggres- 
sors without  sending  a  single  armed  man 
Into  Cuba.  You  will  be  called  much  worse 
if  you  do.  The  Communists  will  hold  a 
worldwide  propaganda  feast,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  served  up  with  an  apple  In 
Its  movith. 

Yet,  If  you  are  to  survive  as  a  nation.  If 
you  are  to  keep  what  little  prestige  Ameri- 
can power  still  maintains,  you  must  act. 
and  you  must  act  quickly.  Otherwise,  Khru- 
shchev's words  will  become  tragically  pro- 
phetic within  a  very  short  time:  "Your 
grandchildren  will  live  under  communism." 
The  man  means  what  he  says.  He  Intends 
to  see  to  It  that  it  becomes  a  reality. 

We  Latin  Americans  are  accused  of  being 
dramatic,  passionate,  and  mercurial  In  our 
ways.  Underneath  that  exterior,  we  are  all 
hard  realists.  And  It  Is  dlflQcult  for  us,  as 
realists,  to  understand  exactly  how  you  have 
permitted  such  open  and  arrogant  Commu- 
nist intrusion  In  your  own  bailiwick,  with 
total  impunity  for  the  Intruders  on  our  hem- 
ispheric and  your  national  security. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  deal  with  the  SovleU 
and  the  Chinese  by  conventional  methods 
of  modern  diplomacy.  They  operate  In  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  do  your  gangsters, 
who  work  completely  outside  human  laws 
and  Ignore  them  altogether  when  it  suits 
their  purposes.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  you 
have  not  realized,  as  a  nation,  that  the 
exact,  same  methods  of  Hitler's  Germany 
nearly  brought  a  German  victory  In  Europe 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  People  sim- 
ply refused  to  believe  that  nations  could  act 
thus. 

It  Is  happening  again.  But  this  time  the 
enemy  is  organized  on  a  worldwide  basis  and 
Is  busily  subverting.  Infiltrating,  and  cor- 
rupting the  very  system  that  you  are  called 
upon  to  defend — and  doing  It  from  within 
your  own  borders.  And  you  are  tacitly  per- 
mitting him  to  do  so  with  ghastly  unconcern. 
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Do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  the 
rest  of  Latin  American  Is  not  going  to  fol- 
low In  the  footsttps  of  Cuba.  The  southern 
continent  will  gc.  entirely  Communist;  and 
It  will  do  so  very  soon,  unless  you  act 
rapidly  to  prevent  It. 

To  those  of  ycu  who  still  do  not  believe 
that  a  well  organized,  aggressive  minority 
can  take  over  a  country  with  frightening 
ease,  let  me  point  to  the  case  of  Cuba.  And, 
gentlemen,  do  not  forget  that  right  here. 
In  the  United  States,  a  well  organized,  ag- 
gressive minority  succeeded  in  changing  your 
Constitution.  R?call  the  18th  amendment. 
Recall,  please,  th;it  a  majority  of  your  people 
bowed  to  the  wishes  of  a  well  organized,  ag- 
gressive minority,  which  condemned  you 
to  years  of  prohlkiltlon. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communists  are  busy  with 
plans  for  their  Latin  American  takeover. 
Czech  machlneg^ans  are  being  shlpi>ed  to 
Colombian  Red  elements;  and  frenzied  ef- 
foru  are  being  made  to  unite  them  into  a 
cohesive  and  effective  force.  In  Cuba, 
Castro's  guerrilla  tutor  Is  training  Cubans 
for  the  Invasion  of  Venezuela  and  Panama 
The  main  attack  Is  being  directed  against 
Venezuela,  where  Betancourt's  hold  becomes 
more  tenuous  with  every  day  that  passes. 
Brazil  Is  another  danger  zone.  Only  In 
Peru — where  documents  of  the  most  In- 
criminating nature  were  abducted  from  the 
Cuban  Embassy  by  Cubans,  proving  a  huge 
conspiracy  against  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment— has  communism  been  contained,  not 
defeated. 

At  the  moment,  you  stand  tied  hand  and 
foot  by  the  very  entangling  alliances  that 
George  Washington  warned  against.  Whilst 
Soviet  Russia  conveniently  Ignores  the 
United  Nations  and  international  treaties 
when  It  suits  hf-r— and  gets  away  with  It— 
you  are  ensnared  In  a  web  which  will 
eventually  smother  you  to  death;  and  which 
is  now  being  used  with  diabolical  clever- 
ness to  stay  your  hand  in  your  own  defense. 
The  weapons  that  you  have  at  hand  In 
the  International  arena  He  forgotten  by  yoiu 
former  Latin  American  allies.  The  Rio 
Treaty  and  the  Caracas  Declaration,  which 
provided  the  means  and  the  force  to  cast 
our  communism  from  this  hemisphere,  are 
crumbling   into  dust. 

You  are  being  slowly  and  Inexorably  sur- 
rounded. Most  of  Europe  Is  gone.  Asia  Is 
practically  gone  The  entire  west  coast  of 
Africa,  facing  the  Atlantic,  Is  going.  Latin 
America  Is  about  to  go. 

It  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to  see 
the  realization  of  Lenin's  dream  when  he 
said,  "We  shall  .mrround  the  United  States. 
Without  having  to  fire  a  shot.  It  will  drop 
Into  our    hands   like   a   ripe   fruit." 

If  this  country  Is  to  survive.  It  must  ac- 
cept not  only  tne  responsibilities,  but  also 
the  risks,  of  power.  And  it  must  come  to 
understand  one  of  the  basic  laws  of  power: 
It  must  be  demcnstrated  or  it  must  be  used. 
Otherwise,  power  Is  nonexistent. 

As  Americans,  you  are  faced  with  the 
greatest  challenge  that  history  has  ever 
hurled  at  you.  As  Americans,  you  have  al- 
ways been  mortal  enemies  of  tyranny  and 
despotism:  of  mass  executions  and  mass  im- 
prisonment; of  the  concentration  camp  and 
the  torture  chamber;  of  vlclousness  and 
cruelty  and  oppression.  Time  and  again  you 
have  fought  agnlnst  these  things;  and  now 
you  must  fight  against  them  once  more. 

Yesterday,  yoxi  called  these  things  Nazism 
and  you  fought  and  won.  Today  these 
same  things  a-e  called  communism;  and 
again  you  must  fight  and  win.  For  If  you 
do  not  face  the  Issue  squarely,  you  will  go 
down  to  Inevitable  defeat,  and  the  entire 
world  will  become  prey  to  the  forces  of  evil. 

Your  forefathers  never  wavered,  never  hes- 
itated, never  counted  the  risks,  never  consid- 
ered the  odds — and  they  won.  You, 
their  descendants,  CEinnot  allow  this  precious 
heritage  to  be  destroyed. 


The  fate  of  the  entire  world  is  at  stake. 
You  hold  too  much  of  the  future  of  man- 
kind to  allow  it  to  slip  so  heartrendlngly 
from  your  hands. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  2,  1961] 

UNrruj    States    Takes    New    View,    Ponders 

REcocNmoN  of  Outek  Mongolia 

(By  Chalmers  M    Roberts) 

The  United  States  has  let  out  the  word 
that  it  Is  considering  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Outer  Mongolia,  an  Asian  Conununlst 
state  that  has  claimed  to  be  Independent 
since  1924,  and  which  Is  best  known  here 
as  the  tormer  place  of  exile  for  long-time 
Soviet   Foreign  Minister  V.  M    Molotov. 

A  formal  approach  to  Ulan  Bator,  capital  of 
the  country,  which  Is  supposed  to  have  about 
one  million  Inhabitants,  will  be  made 
through  Moscow. 

If  diplomatic  relations  are  agreed  upon, 
the  United  States  Is  expected  to  follow  this 
up  later  on  by  approving  Outer  Mongolian 
membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

There  Is  more  to  this  whole  business  than 
meets  the  naked  eye,  however.  It  Is  an  In- 
teresting tale  of  changing  attitudes  in  Wash- 
ington. 

To  go  back  In  history.  Outer  Mongolia,  a 
land  of  Buddhist  Lamalsm  that  Is  primarily 
agricultural.  Includes  the  bulk  of  the  Gobi 
Desert  and  has  served  as  a  buffer  between 
China  and  Soviet  Siberia. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  then  the  boss  of  China,  agreed  to  Its  In- 
dependence. But  China  has  always  felt  that 
Mongolia  was  as  much  a  part  of  Its  realm  to 
the  north  as  Is  Tibet  to  the  south. 

This  feeling  applies  to  Red  China  as  well 
as  to  Chiang's  China.  Nonetheless,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Mongolia,  which  is  its  of- 
ficial designation,  began  as  a  Soviet  puppet 
and  today  remains  in  the  Soviet  sphere,  not 
the  Red  Chinese.  But  Pelplng  has  begun  to 
give  it  economic  aid,  and  there  Is  consider- 
able belief  here  that  Outer  Mongolia  repre- 
sents one  of  the  friction  points  between  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  one 
of  President  Kennedy's  prelnaugural  foreign 
policy  advisers,  Zblgnlew  Brezezlnskl  of 
Columbia  University's  Russian  Institute, 
suggests  that  American  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Outer  Mongolia  could  contribute  to 
the  further  growth  of  the  diversity  which 
has  developed  within  the  Communist  camp. 

Recognition,  he  contends,  would  encourage 
"the  growth  of  a  sense  of  independent  state- 
hood which  almost  certainly  would  lead  to 
more  assertive  nationalism."  In  addition. 
It  would  give  the  United  States  a  listening 
post  in  the  heart  of  central  Asia. 

In  fact,  the  Administration  has  such 
thoughU  In  mind  today.  Although  there 
were  Soviet  feelers  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  about  recognition,  the 
United  States  In  the  past  rejected  the  Idea 
and  refused  to  approve  D.N.  membership. 
In  addition.  Nationalist  China  vetoed  Outer 
Mongolian  membership  when  the  Soviets 
tried  to  get  Into  the  U.N.  In  one  of  the 
package  deals. 

The  occasion  for  the  new  move  was  a 
recent  Soviet  proposal  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  link  membership  for  Outer  Mongolia 
with  that  of  Mauretanla,  a  newly  independ- 
ent African  nation.  The  Soviet  Union  last 
year  vetoed  Mauretanian  membership  on  the 
plea  of  neighboring  Morocco,  v^hlch  claims 
Its  territory,  but  the  veto  offended  other 
African  nations.  Moscow  quite  obviously 
would  like  to  get  off  the  hook. 

What  the  United  States  is  now  proposing 
Is  this:  If  Outer  Mongolia  will  agree  to  ex- 
change diplomatic  missions,  and  to  let  an 
American  mission  operate  under  reasonable 
conditions  In  Ulan  Bator,  then  the  United 
States  will  approve  U.N.  membership. 

Nationalist  China  could,  of  course,  again 
veto  Outer  Mongolian  membership.  But 
since  the  Nationalists  now  have  their  backs 


to  the  wall  as  far  as  holding  their  own  VN. 
seat  Is  concerned,  there  Is  some  feeling  they 
might  let  this  one  pass  in  hopes  of  holding 
some  votes  they  themselves  will  need  next 
fall. 

The  Outer  Mongolian  membership  issue 
will  be  up  again  soon  in  the  Secxirity  Coun- 
cil. But  the  United  States  will  not  approve 
until  after  diplomatic  recognition  is  worked 
out — and  tried  out.  That  could  take  some 
months. 

This  U.S.  initiative  is  indicative  that 
Washington  thinking  about  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc  iind  about  Communist  Asia  Is  going 
through  some  changes.  There  was  some 
worry  lest  the  move  be  Interpreted  as  a  fore- 
runner of  a  changed  attitude  toward  Red 
China  itself,  but  officials  here  say  flatly  that 
Is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  article 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Brtjce  in  his  remarks 
and  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    SPACE    AGE     CHALLENGE    TO 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  I  Mr.  King],  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
clarion  call  to  arms  was  sounded  last 
week  before  the  39th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters 

Newton  F.  Minow,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  PYderal  Communications  Com- 
mission, sounded  that  call  in  a  cou- 
rageous address  to  the  convention  here 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. 

I  arise  now  to  compliment  Chairman 
Minow,  and  to  pledge  to  him  my  vigor- 
ous support  of  his  courageous  desire  to 
help  radio  and  television  better  serve  the 
public  interest. 

These  great  media,  particularly  tele- 
vision, today  face  a  grave  challenge. 
Embodied  in  that  challenge  is  a  respon- 
sibility which  very  well  may  bear  upon 
the  survival  of  this  Nation  and  its  sis- 
ter democracies  in  the  titanic  struggle 
against  Communist  oppression.  Chair- 
man Minow  has  laid  that  challenge  and  ^^ 
that  responsibility  before  the  broad- r^ 
casters  in  very  clear  terms. 

In  the  absence  of  a  tragic  nuclear  war 
which  I  am  sure  all  mankind  hopes  will 
never  occur,  television  mi^t  well  be  the 
weapon  with  which  the  free  world  even- 
tually wins  the  cold  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  television  has  the 
potential  to  be  that  weapon.  Whether 
we  capitalize  effectively  upon  that  po- 
tential will  depend  primarily  upon  how 
much  spiritual  force  we  put  into  the 
American  television  which  the  world  will 
see  in  the  age  of  space  communications. 

As  a  member  of  the  space  committee, 
I  know  that  space  technology  soon  will 
revolutionize  communications:  it  will 
make  worldwide  television  and  radio  a 
dramatic  reality. 

The  day  wUl  be  coming  soon  when  our 
culture  will  parade  competitively,  and 
quite  literally,  before  the  entire  world. 
The  most  remote  and  backward  villages 
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of  the  most  underdeveloped  lands  will 
be  able,  through  the  advances  of  space 
communications,  to  look  in  upon  Ameri- 
can life — and  upon  Soviet  life,  too — 
simply  by  flicking  dials  of  their  televi- 
sion sets. 

Bedouin  tribes  in  Arabia  already  have 
transistor  radios,  and  can  tune  in  pro- 
grams from  either  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Some  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Africa  are  planning  extensive 
and  elaborate  use  of  television  as  an  ed- 
ucational tool,  to  greatly  accelerate  their 
leap  into  the  20th  century. 

Will  that  leap  veer  in  the  direction  of 
the  free  world,  or  in  the  direction  of 
communistic  despotism? 

Our  broadcasters  very  well  could  pro- 
vide the  answer.  And  that  answer  rep- 
resents the  great  challenge  which  con- 
fronts them. 

Foresight  should  tell  us  that  through 
global  broadcasting,  nations  will  forge 
cultural  bonds  which  will  be  far  stronger, 
and  far  more  conducive  to  peace,  than 
any  ties  we  have  forged  in  the  past,  or 
are  now  forging,  through  trade,  through 
treaties,  and  through  cultural  exchanges. 

Judging  from  the  current  quality  and 
content  of  our  radio  and  television.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  the  broadcasters  are 
ready  for  this  challenge — or  are,  as  yet, 
recognizing  the  challenge  and  facing  it. 

Chairman  Minow  is  not  satisfied, 
either.  He  told  the  broadcasters'  con- 
vention, and  I  quote: 

with  chaos  In  Laos  and  the  Congo  aflame, 
with  Communist  tyranny  on  our  Caribbean 
doorstep  and  relentless  pressure  on  our  At- 
lantic alliance,  with  social  and  economic 
problems  at  home  of  the  gravest  nature,  yes, 
and  with  technological  knowledge  that 
makes  It  possible,  as  our  President  has  said, 
not  only  to  destroy  our  world  but  to  de- 
stroy poverty  around  the  world — In  a  time 
of  peril  and  opportunity,  the  old  compla- 
cent, unbalanced  fare  of  action -adventure 
and  situation  comedies  Is  simply  not  good 
enough. 

Your  Industry  possesses  the  most  power- 
ful voice  In  America.  It  has  an  Inescapable 
duty  to  make  that  voice  ring  with  Intelli- 
gence and  with  leadership.  In  a  few  years, 
this  exciting  industry  has  grown  from  a 
novelty  to  an  Instrument  of  overwhelming 
Impact  on  the  American  people.  It  should 
be  making  ready  for  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  assumed 
years  ago,  to  make  our  people  aware  of  their 
world. 

Ours  has  been  called  the  Jet  age,  the 
atomic  age.  the  space  age.  It  Is  also.  I  sub- 
mit, the  television  age.  And  Just  as  history 
will  decide  whether  the  leaders  of  todays 
world  employed  the  atom  to  destroy  the 
world  or  rebuild  It  for  mankind's  benefit,  so 
win  history  decide  whether  today's  broad- 
casters employed  their  powerful  voice  to  en- 
rich the  people  or  debase  them. 

I  I  have  watched  very  little  television  in 
recent  years.  I  have  seen  enough  of  it, 
and  do  see  enough  of  it,  though,  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  has  not  improved  very 
much,  if  it  has  improved  at  all,  in  satis- 
fying the  national  need  and  the  national 
appetite  for  programs  cultural  and  edu- 
cational. 

What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  these  twin 
marvels  of  modem  technology,  radio 
and  television,  have  fallen  so  miserably 
short  of  their  potential  for  good. 

They  could  have  been  powerful  civUii- 
ing  agencies,  instrumentalities  of  culture, 
of  education,  of  inspiration,  resounding 


with  the  spirit  and  the  philosophy  and 
the  institutions  of  liberty. 

They  could  have  been  winged  mes- 
sengers of  enlightenment.  carr>'ing  into 
the  American  home  the  best  in  music, 
in  literature,  in  art,  in  philosophy,  in 
languages,  in  history,  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, in  the  physical  sciences. 

They  could  have  been  stimulators  of 
culture,  purveyors  of  refinement,  am- 
bassadors of  good  will  among  our  global 
neighbors. 

They  could  have  been  powerful  forces 
for  good  in  every  home  and  in  every 
community,  educators  of  our  youth, 
turning  the  minds  and  feet  of  our  chil- 
dren from  the  paths  of  delinquency 
rather  than  possibly  into  them. 

My  dissatisfaction  is  intensified  by  the 
realization  that  these  media  have  not 
been  these  things,  and  yet  might  become 
these  things. 

In  the  spirit  of  fairness,  I  willingly 
recognize  that  there  are  good  programs. 
It  is  possible  by  careful  selection  to  get 
sjTnphonic  music,  informative  lectures, 
and  educational  films.  In  the  coverage 
and  interpretation  of  the  news,  television 
and  radio  have  made  commendable 
progress. 

But  making  due  allowances  for  these 
occasional  islands  of  culture,  the  bulk 
of  our  broadcast  activity  is  a  dismal  bill 
of  fare. 

Chairman  Minow  shares  these  feel- 
ings, for  his  message  observes,  and  I 
quote : 

Like  everybody.  I  wear  more  than  one 
hat.  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  I  am 
also  a  television  viewer  and  the  husband 
and  father  of  other  television  viewers.  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  television  programs 
that  seemed  to  me  eminently  worthwhile, 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  much  be- 
moaned good  old  days  of  Playhouse  90  and 
Studio  One. 

I  am  talking  about  this  past  season.  Some 
were  wonderfully  entertaining,  such  as  the 
Fabulous  Fifties,  the  Fred  Astalre  Show, 
and  the  Blng  Crosby  Special;  some  were 
dramatic  and  moving,  such  as  Conrad's  Vic- 
tory and  Twilight  Zone;  some  were  marvel- 
ously  Informative,  such  as  the  Nation's  Fu- 
ture, CBS  Reports,  and  the  Valiant  Years. 
I  could  list  many  more — programs  that  I 
am  sure  everyone  here  felt  enriched  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  family.  When  televi- 
sion Is  good,  nothing — not  the  theater,  not 
the  magazines  or  newspapers — nothing  Is 
better. 

But  when  television  Is  bad,  nothing  Is 
worse.  I  Invite  you  to  sit  down  In  front 
of  your  television  set  when  your  station 
goes  on  the  air  and  stay  there  without  a 
book,  magazine,  newspaper,  profit  and  loss 
sheet,  or  rating  book  to  district  you— and 
keep  your  eyes  glued  to  that  set  until  the 
station  signs  off.  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
will  observe  a  vast  wasteland. 

You  wUl  see  a  procession  of  game  shows, 
violence,  audience  participation  shows,  for- 
mula comedies  about  totally  unbelievable 
families,  blood  and  thunder,  mayhem,  vio- 
lence, sadism,  murder,  western  badmen. 
western  goodmen.  private  eyes,  gangsters, 
more  violence,  and  cartoons.  And.  endlessly, 
commercials — many  screaming,  cajoling,  and 
offending.  And  most  of  all,  boredom.  True, 
you  will  see  a  few  things  you  will  enjoy. 
But  they  will  be  very,  very  few.  And  IX  you 
think   I  exaggerate,   try   it. 

Is  there  one  person  in  this  room  who  claims 
that  broadcasting  can't  do  better? 

Well,  a  glance  at  next  season's  proposed 
programing  can  give  us  little  heart.  Of 
13]-2   hours  of  prime  evening  time,  the  net- 


works have  tentatively  scheduled  59  hours 
to  categories  of  "action-adventure."  situa- 
tion comedy,  variety,  qxili,  and  movies. 

Is  there  one  network  president  in  this 
room  who  claims  be  cant  do   better? 

Well,  is  there  at  least  one  '^eiwork  presi- 
dent who  believes  tiiat  the  other  networks 
can't  do  better? 

The  challenge  of  the  space  age  and  the 
great  conflict  of  ideologies  which  pres- 
ently engages  us  makee  it  mcreasmgly 
clear  that  radio  and  televtfjon  are  af- 
fected with  the  public  interest.  They 
bear  a  grave  responsibility. 

I  strongly  believe  that  they  can,  and 
must,  make  to  national  strength  and 
security  the  great  contributioxa  they  are 
capable  of  making. 

If  democracy  is  to  survive,  every  en- 
terprise, every  interest,  which  has  a 
great  investiture  of  power  must  success- 
fully bear  the  great  responsibility  which 
attends  that  power.  This  is  abundantly 
true  of  radio  and  television.  They  have 
great  power  and.  therefore,  bear  a  great 
trust. 

The  magnitude  of  this  power  was 
graphically  illustrated  by  Mr.  Minow 
when  he  pointed  out  that  our  children 
sp>end  as  much  time  now  watching  tele- 
vision as  they  spend  in  school.  He 
started  out  by  saying,  and  I  quote: 

Your  license  lets  you  use  the  public's  air- 
waves as  trustees  for  180  million  Americans. 
The  public  Is  your  beneficiary  If  you  want 
to  stay  on  as  trustees,  you  must  deliver  a 
decent  return  to  the  public — not  only  to 
your  stockholders. 

I  am  In  Washington  to  help  broadcasting, 
not  to  harm  It;  to  strengthen  It.  not  weaken 
It;  to  reward  It,  not  ptinlsh  It;  to  encourage 
it,  not  threaten  It;  to  stimulate  It,  not 
censor  It. 

Above  all,  I  am  here  to  uphold  and  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "the  public  Inter- 
est"? Some  say  the  public  Interest  la 
merely  what  Interests  the  public. 

I  disagree. 

So  does  your  distinguished  president. 
Governor  Collins.  In  a  recent  speech  he 
said,  "Broadcasting  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
est, must  have  a  soul  and  a  conscience,  a 
burning  desire  to  excel,  as  well  as  to  sell;  the 
urge  to  build  the  character,  citizenship  and 
Intellectual  stJture  of  people,  as  well  as  to 
expand  the  gross  national  product  •  •  • 
By  no  means  do  I  Imply  that  broadcasters 
disregard  the  public  Interest.  •  •  •  But  a 
much  better  job  can  be  done,  and  should  be 
done." 

And  he  later  observed: 

The  best  estimates  Indicate  that  during  the 
hours  of  5  to  6  pjn.  60  percent  of  your  audi- 
ence is  composed  of  children  under  12.  And 
most  young  children  today,  lielleve  It  or  not. 
spend  as  much  time  watching  television  as 
they  do  In  the  schoolroom.  I  repeat — let  that 
sink  In — most  young  children  today  spend 
as  much  time  watching  television  as  they  do 
in  the  schoolroom.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
there  were  three  gn'eat  Influences  on  a  child: 
home,  school,  and  church.  Today,  there  is 
a  fourth  great  influence,  and  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  control  It. 

If  parents,  teachers,  and  ministers  con- 
ducted their  responsibilities  by  following  the 
ratings,  children  would  have  a  steady  diet  of 
ice  cream,  school  holidays,  and  no  Sunday 
school.     What  about  your  responsibilities? 

Is  there  no  room  on  television  to  teach,  to 
inform,  to  uplift,  to  stretch,  to  enlarge  the 
capacities  of  our  children?  Is  there  no  room 
for  programs  deepening  their  understanding 
of  children  In  other  lands?  Is  there  no  room 
for  a  children's  news  show  explaining  some- 
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thing  about  the  world  to  them  at  their  level 
of  understanding?  Is  there  no  room  for 
reading  the  grsat  literature  of  the  past, 
teaching  them  :he  great  traditions  of  free- 
dom? There  ar'.'  some  fine  children's  shows, 
but  they  are  drowned  out  In  the  massive 
doses  of  cartoons,  violence,  and  more  vio- 
lence. Must  these  be  your  trademarks? 
Search  your  cor^sclences  and  see  If  you  can- 
not offer  more  to  your  young  beneficiaries 
whose  future  ycu  guide  so  many  hours  each 
and  every  day. 

Because  I  iim  convinced  that  these 
media,  weak  or  strong,  will  forge  one  of 
the  links  of  our  survival.  I  have  today  ■» 
called  upon  the  Space  Committee  to 
schedule  healings  for  the  purpose  of 
more  fully  evaluating  our  progress  in 
the  technology  of  space  communications. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  technol- 
ogy is  not  directly  related  to  my  concern 
over  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
grams which  one  day  soon  will  be  carried 
to  other  nations  through  space  instru- 
ments. 

The  content  of  the  programs  is  one 
problem;  the  science  of  transmitting 
them  is  another. 

On  the  first,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  share  Chairman  Minow's 
desires  and  objectives.  I  have  stated 
my  concern  forcefully  in  the  interest  of 
being  constructive,  in  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating broader  and  greater  awareness  of 
the  problem,  of  the  challenge,  and  of  the 
trust  and  responsibility  involved. 

On  the  second,  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  we  profit  from  our  bitter  and  em- 
barrassing exr>erience  of  the  space  gap. 
This   country   cannot    afford   a   com- 
munications gap. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  country  pres- 
ently leads  the  world  in  television  and 
radio  technology.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
us  lose  that  lead  through  indifference,  or 
through  the  inadequacy  of  our  research 
program. 

Worldwide  broadcasting  in  radio  and 
television  will  give  our  people  a  golden 
opportunity  to  show  all  the  world  that 
our  culture  and  our  way  of  life  is.  in  fact, 
superior  to  that  of  the  Communists. 

I  have  called  the  broadcasters  to  meas- 
ure up  to  this  opportunity.  I  also  want 
to  make  certain  our  technology  measures 
up  to  it. 

In  my  judgment,  the  consequences  of 
a  possible  communications  gap  could  be 
devastating,  and  certainly  more  lasting 
in  their  impact  on  global  audiences,  than 
have  been  the  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent space  gap. 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Personally,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  concern,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  same  honest  and  sincere 
concern  tha*^  I  have,  with  the  question 
of  how  radio  and  television  should  be 
used  within  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Will  the  gentleman  give  me  a  definition 
of  what  Is  good  programing? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  have  tried  in  my 
brief  discussion  to  sketch  out  some  areas 
which  I  think  would  certainly  be  Included 
in  the  definition  of  good  programing.  I 
would  think  that  programs  should  be 
calculated  to  edify,  to  enrich,  and  to 
enlighten. 
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Mr.  BRUCE.  How  do  you  determine 
these  things? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  If  the  gentleman 
is  asking  for  a  formula  having  mathe- 
matical preciseness,  of  course  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  give  it.  I  think  that  people 
generally  are  agreed,  however,  that  cer- 
tain basic  standards  of  excellence  are 
generally  necessary  to  constitute  good 
programing. 

Mr.   BRUCE.     Is   it   not   true,   if   the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  he  quoted  Mr. 
Minow   as  saying  that  which  interests 
the  public  is  not  necessarily  the  yard- 
stick,  and   have   you   not  just   in   your 
statement  said  that  which  interests  the 
public  is  the  yardstick?     I  ask  you  these 
things,  sir,  because  I  spent  19  years  prior 
to  coming  here  in  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry.   We  have  tried,  and  I  think  gen- 
erally   in    the    broadcasting    industry, 
many  of  us,  to  do  an  outstanding  public 
service  job.    I  think  there  is  great  con- 
cern.    I   attended  that  National   Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  meeting  and  in 
contrast  to  your  sincere  belief  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Minow,  I  would  have  to  say — 
never  in  my  observation  with  10  years 
in  radio  news  and  19  years  in  the  broad- 
casting industiT  have  I  ever  heard  such 
an  arrogant,  overbearing  violation  of  the 
concept  of  the  American  system  as  was 
epitomized  by  Mr.  Minow's  presentation. 
I  know  men  in  that  audience  who  were 
willing   supporters  of   this   administra- 
tion that  is  in  power  who  were  literally 
shocked  beyond  expression  at  the  tone  of 
the   address   by   Mr.   Minow  because  it 
carried  with  it  the  implication  that  the 
FCC  at  this  point  for  the  first  time  is  go- 
ing to  evaluate  on  a  new  basis  of  what 
they  think  is  good  for  the  American  peo- 
ple.    I  .say,  sir.  if  we  are  correctly  read- 
ing what  he  says,  in  spite  of  his  prot- 
estations against  censorship,  there  was 
a  clear  threat  here.     Either  you  get  in 
line  with  what  I  think  is  good  or  you  are 
going  to  be  in  trouble  in  the  reexamina- 
tion  for   a   license   before   the   FCC.     I 
say  that  a  free  broadcasting  system  and 
television  system  even  though  at  times 
it  does  not  meet  its  responsibility  is  far 
preferable  to  a  Government-controlled 
broadcasting  and  radio  system  that  says 
this  is  good  and  this  is  bad  as  far  as  con- 
tent is  concerned.     As  to  discussion  pro- 
grams, you  can  have  terrific  discussion 
programs  and  you  can  have  terrible  dis- 
cussion    programs.    'When     the     FCC 
moves  into  this  area,  they  are  getting 
into  an  area  of  what  in  its  net  effect  will 
be  censorship  and  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous areas  that  it  can  move  into.     I 
would  challenge  Mr.  Minow  for  a  greater 
clarification  of  what  he  said  before  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  say  on  that 
very  point  that  I  have  heard  several 
statements  by  some  of  the  editorializing 
radio  and  television  broadcasters,  one 
in  the  Washington  area,  in  which  he 
made  a  similar  charge  in  which  he  in- 
dicated that  Mr.  Minow  was  suggesting 
something  like  Government  supervision 
or  censorship  of  the  spectrum.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  was  suggested  by  Mr. 


Minow's  remarks.  I  think  what  Mr. 
Minow  suggested  was  that  the  industry 
had  better  tidy  itself  up  and  put  its  pro- 
graming on  a  higher  scale  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
He  never  suggested  anything  like  these 
gentlemen  implied  or  suggested  in  their 
repeated  radio  and  television  editorials. 
I  think  insofar  as  they  misconstrue  and 
misinterpret  to  the  public  the  words 
that  were  uttered  by  Mr.  Minow  that 
they  are  doing  their  observers  and  their 
listeners  a  very,  very  serious  disservice. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  I  would  like  to 
reply  myself  since  the  time  is  mine  and 
is  running  out. 

May  I  say  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  the 
response  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
My  own  reactions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  are  as  follows:  I  found  nothing 
arrogant  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Minow. 
On  the  contrary,  I  found  a  spirit  of 
freshness — a  cleansing  infiuence  that  I 
think  the  fetid  atmosphere  in  which  we 
have  been  traveling  in  this  field  has  long 
needed. 

I  feel  the  speech  was  a  landmark  of 
courage.  I  did  not  see  in  it  any  threat 
of  censorship,  and  Mr.  Minow  very  spe- 
cifically on  two  occasions  in  his  speech 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  coming, 
or  speaking,  in  a  spirit  of  censorship. 
Mr.  Minow  made  it  abundantly  clear,  as 
I  read  the  entire  text  of  his  speech,  that 
by  any  standard,  not  just  his  standard, 
nor  the  Government  s  standard,  but  by 
all  reasonable  standards — the  standards 
of  all  reasonable  viewers  of  television, 
programing  had  fallen  quite  short  of  its 
great  potential  for  good;  that  where  pro- 
grams could  generally  have  been  elevat- 
ing they  had  in  general  not  been  elevat- 
ing. The  most  that  can  be  said  of  many 
of  them  is  that  they  are  entertaining,  but 
appeal  to  the  very  lowest  level  of  in- 
tellectuality. Other  programs  are  posi- 
tively injurious,  especiaUy  to  immature 
minds.  No  reasonable  person  could 
question  this  statement.  Mr.  Minow  was 
not  saying  anything  that  we  do  not  all 
know,  although  few  of  us  have  the  cour- 
age to  put  our  ideas  into  words  as  he  did. 

Let  me  speak,  for  a  moment,  for  my- 
self. My  children— I  have  several,  one 
7,  one  5.  one  4,  one  2 — and  other  children 
go  to  the  television  between  the  hours 
of  5  and  6 :  and  I  can  state  categorically 
that  there  is  nothing  on  any  of  the  chan- 
nels available  to  them  that  in  my  opinion 
is  even  worth  looking  at. 

Television  could  be  of  great  service  to 
my  children,  and  to  all  children.  It 
could  inspire  them,  it  could  instruct 
them,  it  could  open  up  their  minds  to  the 
great  mysteries  of  creation  that  lie  be- 
fore us.  and  initiate  them  into  the  re- 
splendent world  of  science,  but  instead 
my  children  are  forced  to  drag  their  way 
through  tedious  dreary  shows  which 
contribute  nothing  to  their  improve- 
ment. They  are  absolutely  without  con- 
tent. 

So  I  concur  with  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Minow.  I  agree  that  we  are  not 
looking  for  censorship.  I  agree  that 
what  we  are  looking  for  is  leadership 
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which  will  serve  to  encourage.  No  doubt 
the  public  also  must  share  some  of  the 
blame. 

The  purjpose  of  my  sp>€ech  is  not  nec- 
essarily to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at 
any  one  group;  its  purpose  is  to  point 
out  that  everyone:  producers,  viewers, 
the  pubUc,  and  everybody  who  has  any 
connection  with  television,  has  been  get- 
ting along  during  the  last  10  years  on 
much  less  than  the  best.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  time  for  us — all  of  us — to  raise  our 
sights  and  accept  the  great  challenge 
that  is  before  us.  Space  communication 
is  practically  upon  us.  In  the  next  6  to 
8  years  it  will  be  a  commonplace.  We 
will  have  communication  systems  ex- 
tending to  the  entire  world,  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  receivers  all  over 
the  world  and  particularly  in  the  under- 
developed nations  to  tune  in  on  our  pro- 
grams. I  am  suggesting  that  in  light  of 
that  great  challenge  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  American  producers  and  viewers 
have  realized  the  magnitude  of  this  chal- 
lenge. I  believe  all  of  them  should  raise 
their  sights.  One  of  the  difficulties  is 
that  the  people  themselves,  the  public, 
may  have  demanded  inferior  material. 
I  will  not  quibble  with  the  gentleman  on 
the  fact  that  the  public  itself  has  been 
asleep.  The  point  is  that  all  of  us  must 
accept  the  challenge;  and  I,  myself,  will 
(Jo  everything  in  my  power  to  join  other 
interested  people  in  making  an  improve- 
ment possible. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  congratulate  the 
gentleman,  for  the  last  statement  in 
particular,  that  if  the  public  demanded 
what  you  would  consider  and  I  consider 
to  be  inferior  programs,  they  must  carry 
their  share  of  the  blame.  There  is  not 
any  actual  censorship.  We  have  it  in 
our  home.  My  children  do  not  watch 
everything  on  television.  I  can  control 
that  myself.  I  am  afraid  that  is  an  indi- 
vidual resEKjnsibility. 

I  would  hke  to  get  off  this  point  of 
censorship  however,  for  we  are  dealing 
with  the  renewal  of  licenses,  and  if  you 
reread  Mr.  Minow's  speech  there  is  a 
definite  threat  that  if  we  do  not  meet  a 
cultural  standard  which  is  rather  in- 
definable, because  what  is  good  to  one  is 
not  good  to  another,  so  if  you  reread 
Mr.  Minow's  testimony  you  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  threat,  and  you  can- 
not escape  the  feeling  that  it  was  biased. 

How  do  you  get  this  measure  of  good 
and  bad?  That  is  the  area  of  difficulty, 
and  I  am  saying,  having  had  experience 
in  the  broadcasting  field,  that  license  re- 
newal coming  up  is  a  threat  of  censor- 
ship when  put  into  the  text  of  Mr. 
Minow's  speech.  I  talked  to  these  men 
after  that  convention.  There  was  com- 
plete confusion.  There  was  no  guidance. 
I  have  been  through  this,  with  some  of 
the  edicts  issued  in  the  past  by  the  PCC. 
You  can  get  one  set  of  attorneys  and  ask 
them.  What  do  they  mean?  They  will 
tell  you  one  thing.  You  get  another  set 
of  attorneys  and  ask  them.  What  do  they 
inean?    They   will   tell   you   something 


else.  There  are  no  guidelines  that  have 
been  established. 

Mr.  Minow's  speech  was  clearly  an 
idealistic  speech,  carrying  with  it  the 
clear  threat.  If  you  do  not  meet  the  cul- 
tural standards  something  may  happen, 
and  his  statement  that  that  which  inter- 
ests the  public  is  not  good.  How  do  you 
interpret  that  into  public  policy?  That 
is  in  the  realm  of  censorship. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  do  not  question  the 
gentleman's  sincerity. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  appreciate  that. 
nor  do  I  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
gentleman  in  his  remarks.  In  passing.  I 
say  that  each  one  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion.  I  do  not  read  into  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Minow  the  implications  that  the 
gentleman  has  suggested.  I  read  into 
them,  on  the  contrary,  a  clarion  call  to 
the  people,  to  all  interested  parties,  to 
raise  their  standards  and  to  accept  this 
great  challenge. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  I 
would  agree.  I  suppose,  up  to  this  point: 
It  would  behoove  the  public  to  increase 
their  standards  and  improve  their  cul- 
tural standards.  Perhaps  we  part  com- 
pany at  this  point.  I  would  go  one  step 
further  and  say  I  feel  that  the  broad- 
casters have  a  positive  duty  to  show 
some  measure  of  leadership  in  thi.'-.  Im- 
provement. I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
their  responsibility  only  to  mirror  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  have  a  force  and  a 
power  in  their  control  that  is  compa- 
rable to  that  of  the  atom  bomb  in  the 
world  of  physical  science,  their  power 
being  in  the  world  of  human  thoughts. 
I  feel  they  are  derelict  in  their  duty  If 
all  they  do  Is  to  reflect  public  opinion. 
I  do  not  favor  censorship,  but  I  do  favor 
the  quickening  of  a  strong,  lively  aware- 
ness of  their  responsibility  to  show  forth 
some  measure  of  leadership;  to  show  the 
public  that  better  things  are  possible 
with  which  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  If 
they  will  assume  their  responsibility  in 
that  spirit,  we  can  move  forward  with- 
out censorship,  which  none  of  us  want. 
In  the  spirit  of  cooperative  effort  we  can 
solve  the  problem,  and  come  up  with 
television  programs  which  are  a  credit 
to  our  culture,  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
world. 


THE  SUCCKSS  STORY  OF  AN  AMERI- 
CAN ENTERPRISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  "Vanik]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
things  going  t>adly  around  the  world — 
with  confounding,  insoluble  problems 
in  Laos.  'Vietnam,  Korea,  and  Cuba — 
among  other  places,  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  say  some  cheerful  things  about 
the  free  enterprise  system.  I  want  to 
direct  your  attention  to  one  of  the  great- 
est alltime  success  stories  in  American 
business.  I  want  to  discuss  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  an  American  cor- 
poration parlayed  a  $440,000  investment 
into  a  $50  million  profit — much  of  it  tax 
free — at  practically  no  risk. 


My  story  involves  the  Hanna  Mining 
Corp  .  the  Hanna  Smelting  Corp. — the 
M.  A.  Hanna  Co  empire— and  ita  deal- 
ings with  the  American  Government. 

This  story  l>eglns  In  1943  when  the 
Hanna  interests  acquired  mineral  rights 
on  Nickel  Mountain.  Douglas  County. 
Riddle.  Oreg.  For  almost  10  years  this 
investment  lay  dormant,  undeveloped, 
and  unutilized.  The  low  quality  of  the 
ore  was  deemed  commercially  unfeas- 
ible. 

In  1952.  at  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency with  the  unfortunate  trend  of 
the  war  In  Korea,  at  a  time  when  our 
prestige  in  the  world  was  In  peril,  the 
Government  entered  Into  negotiations 
with  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nickel  In  the  United  States. 

On  January  16.  1953.  negotiations 
were  completed  and  contracts  totaling 
$111  million  were  entered  into  between 
the  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Hanna  Mining  Co..  the  Hanna  Nickel 
Smelting  Co..  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co. 
of  Cleveland.  The  biggest  contract  was 
entered  Into  with  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.. 
a  Delaware  corporation,  which  was  1  day 
old.  having  been  incorporated  the  day 
before. 

Now  for  a  look  at  the  Hanna  contracts 
with  the  Government — the  most  ingenlus 
moneymaking  device  created  since  the 
Invention  of  the  printing  press. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
Hanna  Co.  offered  up  its  $440,000  in- 
vestment in  an  Oregon  mountain  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  exchange 
got  the  Government  to.  first,  guarantee 
the  financing  of  the  development  of  its 
mineral  properties  at  a  cost  of  $3,800.- 
000,  second,  build  a  $22,875,000  smelter 
to  produce  ferronlckel  from  the  ore. 
third,  advance  working  capital  to  op- 
erate the  smelter  in  the  sum  of  $3,750.- 
000.  and  fourth,  obtained  an  option  to 
buy  the  plant  at  salvage  value  at  the 
completion  of  the  contract.  The  con- 
tract further  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  $6  a  ton  for  recovered 
ore  until  125  million  pounds  of  nickel 
were  recovered.  Unlike  any  other  con- 
tract of  this  type,  the  superspeclal 
Hanna  contract  for  the  production  of 
nickel  was  divided  into  two  contracts,  the 
first  with  the  Hanna  Mining  Co  for  the 
mining  of  the  ore.  the  other  with  the 
Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co.  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  smelting  process.  This 
was  designed  to  allocate  all  profits  to  the 
mining  company  and  take  advantage  of 
the  income  tax  depletion  bonanza.  The 
other  Hanna  gimmick  was  a  provision 
in  the  contract  which  expressly  denied 
Government  access  to  the  records  of  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co. 

Under  these  provisions,  the  private 
profits  of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  In  the 
production  of  nickel  ore  under  a  Federal 
contract  were  expressly  made  to  remain 
as  private  information.  The  Govern- 
ment was  not  even  allowed  to  look  into 
the  books  to  see  how  much  It  was  taken 
for.  This  was  not  a  business  contract — 
It  was  a  backroom  concoction  in  which 
the  Government's  representatives  were 
either  drugged  or  blindfolded.    At  least. 
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they  were  not  thinking  of  us  taxpayers 
that  day. 

The  docinnentary  on  this  act  of  cruelty 
to  American  taxpayers  Is  completely  set 
forth  In  the  April  26.  1961,  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  This  publication  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

Here  are  some  better  quotes  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  the  Hanna  con- 
tract with  the  Government: 

The  oontracta  eliminated  practically  any 
risk  of  lews  to  the  Hanna  companies.  Under 
the  contract,  the  Government  guaranteed 
virtually  all  the  contractor's  capital  Invest- 
ment and  provided  a  market  for  all  the  con- 
Uactor's  production  at  prices  which  virtually 
precluded   operating  losses. 

The  mining  contract  was  based  on  esti- 
mates submitted  by  Hanna,  prior  to  actual 
operation,  which  Indicated  a  rate  of  profit 
of   about  90  p>ercent  of   costs  t>efore   taxes. 

The  smelting  contract  permits  Hanna  to 
acquire  smelting  facilities  for  $1,700,000 
which  cost  the  Oovemment  over  $22  million. 

Changed  conditions  now  indicate  that  the 
smelting  facilities  may  have  a  commercial 
value  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  con- 
tract expires. 

On  page  10  of  his  report,  the  Comp- 
troller General  says: 

Under  the  contract  with  the  Hanna  Mining 
Co  .  the  Government  agreed  to  buy  a  specified 
quantity  o:  nlckel-bearlng  ore  at  a  fixed  price 
Including  profit.     Under   the   contract   with 
the  Hanna  Nickel  SmelUng  Co..  the  Govern- 
ment a^eed  ( 1)  to  seU  to  the  smelting  com- 
pajiy  all  the  ore  piu-cha&ed  from  the  mining 
company  at  the  same  price  the  Government 
paid  for  the  ore  and  (2)  to  purchase  specified 
quantities  of  ferronlckel  produced  from  the 
ore   at   a   prlc«   which   Included   the   cost  of 
smelting  and  the  cost  of  the  ore  but  which 
did   not  Include   any  profit  to   the  smelting 
company.     Therefore,  all  the  profits  antici- 
pated under  these  contractual  arrangements 
were  included  In  the  sales  prices  of  the  ore 
paid    to    the    Hanna   MirUng   Co.      The   GSA 
negotiation  file  Indicates  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  at  Banna's  Insistence,  appar- 
ently for  Income   tax  purposes.     Under  this 
arrangement,  a  greater  depletion  allowance 
Is   available    to   the   Hanna  companies   than 
might  be   the   case  If   the  mining  company 
sold   the  ore  directly  to   the  smelting  com- 
pany.    GSA's  records  Indicate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment negotiators  sought  to  negotiate  one 
contract  to  cover  both  the  mining  and  the 
smelting  operations  but  that  Hanna  refused 
to  contract  on  that  basis. 

The  Hanna  Mining  Co.— the  totally 
private  affair  of  Hanna  under  the  con- 
tract— did  a  flourl-shing  business.  The 
Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co..  in  which  the 
Government  and  Hanna  were  partners, 
suffered  losses  In  1956  at  which  time  the 
company  insisted  on  an  Increased  selling 
price — a  renegotiated  contract  at  even 
higher  taxpayer  expense.  The  selling 
price  of  ferronlckel  to  the  Government 
was  increased  on  November  8.  1957.  and 
the  smelting  company  recovered  all 
losses,  and  began  profitable  operations. 

According  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
there  are  indications  today  that  the 
Hanna  Nickel  Smelter  may  have  a  useful 
economic  life  for  perhaps  15  or  20  more 
years.  The  plant  is  commercially  pro- 
ducing nickel  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  per 
pound — formerly  sold  to  the  Government 
at  double  that  price.    The  capital  ad- 


vanced for  the  smelter  has  been  com- 
pletely amortized.  The  ore  reserves  are 
estimated  to  last  another  20  years. 

From  here  on.  Hanna  has  a  free  smelt- 
er, a  mine  fully  developed  at  taxpayer 
expense,  a  publicly  subsidized  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  and  utilize  mineral 
rights  which  were  otherwi."=e  practically 
worthless.  Private  enterprise  is  wonder- 
ful when  the  Government  puts  you  into 
business,  guarantees  a  fat  profit,  and 
then  provides  clear  title  to  property  It 
has  built.  It  could  be  said  that  Hanna 
provided  the  know-how.  It  sure  did — 
the  know-how  to  "milk"  the  taxpayer. 

After  the  injustice  of  this  contract 
became  Impossible  to  suppress,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  pleaded 
with  the  Hanna  corporations  to  make  a 
pajTnent  above  Its  obligation  in  the  con- 
tract to  cover  the  economic  value  of  the 
smelter  at  the  time  of  takeover.  The 
Hanna  reply  on  October  31,  1960,  indi- 
cated that  it  considered  the  additional 
value  of  the  smelter  as  compensation  for 
Its  operation — as  though  It  had  not  al- 
ready been  compensated  enough. 

In  view  of  his  substantial  holding  in 
the  Hanna  companies  during  the  nego- 
tiation and  execution  of  this  contract, 
it  is  indeed  surprising  that  Mr.  George 
M  Humphrey,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  should  have  permitted  this 
type  of  contractual  dealings  with  the 
Government  even  though  he  allegedly 
surrendered  his  management  of  com- 
pany affairs.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co.  During  his  tenure  of  office , 
he  continued  his  substantial  investment 
interests  and  presumably  participated 
in  the  exce.S6lve  profits  of  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co.  After  he  resigned  from  pub- 
lic office  on  May  28,  1957.  he  promptly 
returned  to  his  command  post  in  the 
Hanna  enterprises.  It  is  incredible  to 
believe  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  ex- 
traordinary- features  of  the  Hanna  con- 
tract with  the  Government. 

The  shame  of  this  contract  between 
the  Hanna  companies  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  it  exposes  the  lust  for  profits 
and  a  complete  absence  of  patriotism. 
This  contract — conceived  in  greed — is  in 
every  respect  an  un-American  docu- 
ment— a  treacherous  abuse  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  suffers  it  and 
gives  it  life  and  shelter. 


A     LANDMARK     IN     HUMAN     RELA- 
TIONS:    THE     MAY     17     SUPREME 
COURT      DECISION      ON      PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
often  turbulent  times  of  a  divided  world, 
when  men  everjrwhere  are  being  called 
upon  to  choose  between  freedom  or  op- 
pression— progress  or  retrogression — I 
consider  it  appropriate  to  take  time  out 
from  the  business  of  congressional  legis- 
lation to  praise  the  May  17,  1954,  deci- 


sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  an  im- 
portant landmark  in  human  relations  In 
America.  This  notable  decision,  weU 
known  to  us  all,  overruled  the  separate 
but  equal  doctrine  and  held  that  'sepa- 
rate educational  facilities  are  inherently 
unequal."  thereby  calling  for  desegrega- 
tion in  the  Nation's  public  schools. 

Many  might  question  my  designation 
of  this  historic  Court  decision  as  a  land- 
mark in  human  relations.  They  might 
point  to  the  current  reports  about  lack 
of  progress  in  public  school  desegrega- 
tion and  maintain  that  indeed  the  land- 
mark IS  barely  visible  through  a  thick 
and  rolling  fog.  I  am  aware  of  statis- 
tical reixirts  which  indicate  a  slow  pace 
in  public  school  desegregation  in  some 
areas  of  the  country.  And  I  would  agree 
that  the  fact  that  in  the  7  years  since 
the  1954  decision  only  777  of  a  total  of 
2,839  biracial  school  districts  in  some 
18  Southern  and  border  States  have  de- 
segregated i3  by  no  means  impressive. 
Moreover,  to  note  that  there  are  still 
three  States — Georgia.  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina — which  have  no  desegregated 
school  districts  is  both  disheartening 
and  distressing.  One  might  well  wonder 
when  the  fog  will  lift  and  just  what 
hurricanian  winds  must  blow  upon  this 
Nation— already  faced  with  pressing 
educational  needs — before  free  public 
education,  a  fundamental  to  our  so- 
ciety, will  be  fully  desegregated  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Court  decision. 

And  well  we  know,  these  affairs  are 
not  restricted  to  our  Southern  States, 
though  the  major  problem  is  there. 
Those  of  us  who  represent  the  northern 
areas  of  this  great  Nation  are  all  too 
often  aware  of  similar  needs  in  our  own 
States. 

The  1954  Court  decision  shall  not  be 
offset,  however,  because  of  little  progress 
in  some  areas  in  the  implementation  of 
the  decision.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  and  justice 
for  all  people  which  the  decision  under- 
scored a  hundredfold  cannot  be  dimmed 
by  regional  hesitancy;  no  more  so  than 
the  principles  of  freedom  upon  which 
this  Nation  is  founded  can  be  dimmed 
by  any  temporarj-  setback  we  may  ex- 
perience in  the  present  world  situation. 
There  is  a  need,  however,  for  Ameri- 
can people  to  reaflarm  their  belief  and 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  goals  of 
our  free  society.  There  will  be  a  need, 
as  trj-ing  times  and  situations  arise,  for 
a  clear  declaration  of  principle  and  a 
firmness  in  purpose  and  action.  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy  eloquently 
expounded  this  thought  earlier  this 
month  when  speaking,  at  the  Law  Day 
exercises  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Law  School,  he  stated : 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when  loyal 
Americans  must  measure  the  Impact  of  their 
actions  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  towns 
or  States.  •  •  •  Fifty  percent  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  United  Nations  are  not  white; 
•  •  •  around  the  world,  in  Africa.  South 
America,  and  Asia,  people  whose  ekins  are 
a  different  color  than  ours  are  on  the  move 
to  gain  their  measxu-e  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. 

Prom  the  Congo  to  Cuba,  from  South 
■Vietnam  to  Algiers,  In  India,  Brazil,  and  Iran, 
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men  and  women  and  children  are  straighten- 
ing their  backs  and  listening — to  evil  prom- 
ises of  Communist  tyranny  and  the  honor- 
able promises  of  Anglo-American  liberty. 
And  those  people  will  decide  not  only  their 
future  but  how  the  cause  of  freedom  fares 
in  the  world. 

For  on  this  generation  of  Americans  falls 
the  full  burden  of  proving  to  the  world  that 
we  really  mean  It  when  we  say  all  men  are 
created  free  and  are  equal  before  the  laws. 
All  of  us  might  wish  at  times  that  we  lived 
in  a  more  tranquil  world,  but  we  don't.  And 
If  our  times  are  difficult  and  perplexing, 
so  are  they  challenging  and  filled  with  op- 
portunity. 

The  Attorney  General  showed  aware- 
ness of  the  difficulties  of  change  which 
relate  to  law  and  local  customs.  He 
pointed  out  that.  "The  hardest  problems 
of  all  in  law  enforcement  are  those  in- 
volving a  conflict  of  law  and  local  cus- 
toms." Certainly  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  desegregation  of 
public  education  has  serious  impact  upon 
communities  which  have  traditionally 
maintained  separate  schools.  Yet.  aware- 
ness of  these  difficulties  of  adjustment, 
which  are  perhaps  commensurate  with 
all  social  change,  should  not  prevent  rec- 
ognizing when  positive  steps  are  being 
taken  by  local  people  and  a  State  to 
comply  with  the  law;  or  when  no  action 
has  been  taken;  or  when  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  movement  within  the  new 
framework.  Whereas  we  cannot  legis- 
late the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  we 
can  and  must  remove  laws  which  afford 
a  shield  for  tho.se  who  would  deny  to  any 
man  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

Ours  is  a  glorious  Nation,  with  a  united 
strength  and  culture  rich  with  the  con- 
tributions of  a  diverse  people.  There 
are  many  goals  of  our  society  which  are 
yet  to  be  fully  accomplished.  But  our 
strivings  toward  the.se  goals  are  cease- 
less. The  goal  of  free  public  education 
in  this  Nation  represents  a  challenge  to 
society  which  has  never  before  been  un- 
dertaken. If  we  have  shortcomings  and 
temporary  failures  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  goal,  they  are  perhaps  due. 
in  no  small  manner,  to  the  broadness  of 
the  total  aim.  Segregated  schools  be- 
cause of  conditions  of  race  present  a 
most  serious  threat  to  our  American 
educational  goal.  Moreover,  they  pro- 
mote conditions  which  are  inconsistent 
with  our  basic  belief  in  the  individual 
dignity  of  man. 

That  the  highest  Court  in  the  land 
should  consider  and  proclaim  that  a 
segregated  system  of  education  is  wrong 
is  a  landmark  in  human  relations  for  the 
Nation.  But  when  the  men.  women,  and 
young  students  of  the  Nation  in  all  com- 
munities, towns,  metropolitan  areas,  and 
States  recognize  this  principle  and  pro- 
claim it  daily  through  their  activities 
and  attitudes — this  will  not  be  a  land- 
mark, but  a  shining  tower  to  which  all 
in  the  world  who  cherish  freedom  may 
look  for  example  and  inspiration. 


INCOME  GAINED  AS  THE  RESULT  OF 
STOCK  OPTIONS 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  to  prevent  the 
treating  of  income  gained  as  a  result  of 
stock  options  as  capital  gains  for  tax 
purposes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  stock 
and  stock  options  issued  to  an  individual 
for  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to 
a  corporation  or  to  a  parent  corporation 
or  to  a  subsidiary  would  be  treated  as 
earnings  and  thus  subject  to  taxation  as 
ordinary  income.  Similarly  this  bill 
would  provide  that  stock  which  is 
acquired  through  the  exercise  of  such  a 
stock  option  would  also  be  taxable  as 
income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grossly  unfair  that 
this  special  privilege  has  been  allowed  to 
exist  as  long  as  it  has.  This  system  has 
been  used  and  abused  to  the  point  where 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  its 
continuation. 

The  stock  option  method  is  quite  sim- 
ple. Under  the  provisions  of  section  421 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  the 
ofificers  of  a  corporation  can  grant  a  re- 
stricted stock  option  to  those  employees 
whom  the  corporation  wishes  to  re- 
ward— this  at  the  expense  of  the  share- 
holders and  the  taxpaying  public. 

In  1945  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  the  difference 
between  the  option  price  and  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  when  the 
option  was  exercised  was  income  and 
taxable  as  income. 

In  1950  those  interested  in  using  the 
restricted  stock-option  system  succeeded 
in  having  legislation  passed  which  over- 
ruled the  Supreme  Court  in  this  matter. 
That  legislation  forms  the  basis  of  the 
pertinent  part  of  section  421  referred  to 
earlier. 

The  executives  who  benefit  from  the 
restricted  option  generally  seek  the  bene- 
fits of  increased  compensation  but  with- 
out the  payment  of  taxes  resulting  there- 
from. When  the  option  is  granted,  the 
option  price  must  usually  be  within  95 
percent  of  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
at  the  time.  Only  after  the  market  price 
goes  up,  is  the  option  exercised.  If  the 
price  does  not  go  up,  the  option  does  not 
have  to  be  exercised  and  invariably  it  is 
not  exercised  or  it  is  revamped.  The  ex- 
ecutive then  holds  the  stock  for  6  months 
so  that  the  profit  realized  will  receive 
the  long-term  capital  gains  tax  treat- 
ment. The  final  sale  of  the  stock  must 
be  at  least  2  years  after  the  option  has 
been  granted,  but  it  may  be  held  for 
many  years  without  being  exercised. 
When  finally  exercised,  of  course,  it  is 
then  that  the  profit  is  realized,  but  no 
tax  is  due  until  the  stock  is  actually  sold. 
If  held  6  months  the  profit  is  then  taxed 
at  capital  gains  rates. 

Thus  we  have  two  advantages  to  the 
option  holder  under  present  law:  the 
exercising  of  the  option  itself  accrues  no 
taxes  and  when  the  gain  realized  as  a 
result  is  finally  obtained  it  is  taxable 


as  capital  gains  and  not  as  income. 
This,  even  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
privilege  was, an  incident  of  the  com- 
pensation arrangement. 

The  justification  given  by  the  corpora- 
tions for  these  stock  options  is  that  this 
Is  the  only  way  they  have  of  keeping 
their  top  people.  This  bill,  however, 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  such 
bait  since  all  corp>orations  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  and  none  of  them 
could  use  the  stock  option  enticement 
to  lure  a  competitor's  employees. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  has  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  in  the  other 
body — S.  1625.  While  the  two  bills  seek 
the  same  objective,  mine  goes  somewhat 
further.  It  will  be  noted,  for  example, 
that  in  section  2  of  my  bill  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  1  applies  in  the 
case  of  stock  issued,  and  stock  options 
granted,  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  with  respect 
to  transactions  occurring  on  or  after 
the  enactment  date. 

Under  this  effective  date  where  the 
stock  option  was  granted  and  exercised 
in  the  past,  but  where  the  stock  acquired 
through  such  exercise  is  sold  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  any  gain  will  be 
treated  as  ordinary  income  and  not  as 
capital  gains. 

Thus  my  bill  contains  a  completely 
justified  retroactive  proviso  that  is  not 
contained  in  S.  1625. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  to  me  that  the 
restricted  stock  option  is  merely  a  means 
of  increasing  the  compensation  of  a 
favored  few  employees  by  a  corporation 
at  a  low  tax  rate.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  favorably  to  eliminate  this 
loophole. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted   to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  May  18  and  19.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Hansen,  for  3  days.  May  16.  17. 
and  22.  on  account  of  official  business 
in  congressional  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailey   for   1   hour  on  Tuesday 
May  23,  1961. 

Mr.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis)  for  20  minutes  on  Thursday.  May 
18,  1961. 

Mr.  Ryan  for  10  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 
By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
extend    remarks   in    the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Moss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Marshall  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  in  the  remarks  he  made  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  this 
afternoon. 
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Mr.  Qmi  and  to  Include  extraneous 
materials  in  the  remarks  he  made  on  the 
bill  H.R.  7035. 

Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis)  to  include  extraneous  matter  in 
his  remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Weis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Henderson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  Lane. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8  32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Becsey; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kay  AddU; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  130  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loannla  F. 
Kostakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  219  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Nobutaka  Azun-.a;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  Leong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hok  Yuen 
Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  294  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alko  Shlnza- 
to;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Jean  Dauel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S  441.  An  ac-  for  the  relief  of  Rodopl 
Statherou  (Stat heron);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8  442  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aspasla  A. 
Koumbourls  (Kumpuria);  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary. 

S.  485  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward Plfer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

3  670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glu«eppa 
Alonzl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  684  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  19fi4  with  respect  to  the  paint- 
ing. Illumination,  and  dismantlement  of  ra- 
dio towers;  to  '.he  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  967.  An  ac^  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Gar 
Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Eu- 
gene Qodderls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  1093  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sze-Foo 
Chlen;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1168.  An  twx  for  the  relief  of  Edward  C. 
Tonsmelre,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

8.  1204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sirljo  Tan- 
fara;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Tung  Hui  Lin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ENROU:^D  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLFSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P.  Wall; 

H.R.  1329.  An    act    for    the   relief   of   Kim 
Hyoung  Geun; 

HJR.  1351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Dopudja; 

H.R  1366.  An    act  for  the  relief   of   Hans 
E.  T.  Hansen; 

H.R.  1368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin; 

H  R.  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
B   Tlndell; 

H.R.  1424.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
E.  Campbell; 

H  R.  1447.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wlady- 
Blaw  Flgura; 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

HJi.  1535.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erwln  P 
Milspaugh; 

H.R.  1896.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    the 
Maritime  Museum  Association  of  San  Diego; 

H.R  2138.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Ray- 
mond G.  Greenhalgh; 

HJl  2188.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Lt. 
Matthew  A.  Wojdak.  U.S.  Navy   (retired); 

HR  2331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Loene  Morrison; 

H.R.  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terata 
Klvoshl  Johnston; 

H  R.  3498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Joseph  Vincent;  and 

H  R.  3842.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert  Hodges 


920.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Juatlce.  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Kal  Suen  Lee,  AA-28009.  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  tho  Judiciary. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Gilbert  Ochoa.  A2302786.  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to   the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  May  18,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rxile  XXT/.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

916.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962  in- 
volving an  increase  In  the  amcunt  of  tl4,- 
278.0(X)  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(H.  Doc.  No.  163);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  reimburse  between 
Its  own  appropriations";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

918  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
HotiElng  and  Home  Finance  Ajrency.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  217  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  an  Interim  Increase 
In  the  authorization  for  Instxrance  of  mort- 
gages by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmlt-lng  a  report 
on  the  review  of  property  management  and 
accounting  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH),  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Augtist  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER;  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6845. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  14  of  tl-ie  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  Coast  Guard;  without 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  403  i .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  priming  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  FU 
Chung,  In  Ae  Chung.  In  Sook  Chung,  and 
In  Ja  Chung;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  396).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam- 
uel Pisar;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
397).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  1620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Kejen  Pi  Corsa;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
398).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wladlslaw 
Konko  (Jack  Konko) ;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  399).  Referred  Xo  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcaredo 
Bernabe  Dela  Cena;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  400).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sode 
Hatta:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  401). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tome  Takamoto;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  402 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   McINTIRE: 
H.R.  71S3.  A    bill    to    amend    further    the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
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Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   ANDERSON   of  IlUnolB: 
H.R.  7134.  A   bin   to   repeal    the   excise   tax 
on    communications;    to    the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ANFUSO: 
HH.  7135.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  deferment  of  police  officers 
from  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr   DEROUNIAN; 
HJl.  7136    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   so   as   to   provide   for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
reductions,    and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    ELLSWORTH: 
H.R  7137    A  bin  to  assist  In  expanding  and 
improving  community  facilities  and  services 
for  the   health   care  of  aged  and   other  per- 
sons, and   for  other   purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HAYS: 
H.R.  7138    A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  depository  libraries;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr    HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  7139.  A    bill    to    supplement   and    re- 
vise   the    criminal    laws    prescribing    restric- 
tions against  conflicts  of  interest  applicable 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
HR.  7140.  A     bin     to    revise     the    effective 
dates  of   certain   Increases   in   compensation 
granted    to    employees    of    the    Government 
Printing   Office,   and  for  other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr.  MULTER: 
H  R.  7141    A    bin    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case    of    stock    or    stock    options    Issued    or 
granted    in    whole    or    In    part    for    services 
rendered,  the  gain  therefrom  shall  be  treated 
as  ordinary  Income,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    NATCHER: 
H.R.  7142    A   bill    relating   to   the  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  "gross  Income  from  min- 
ing" and  "ordinary  treatment  processes  nor- 
mally  applied   by  mine  owners  or  operators 
In   order    to    obtain    the   commercially    mar- 
ketable   mineral    product    or    products"    to 
certain  clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning   before    December    14,    1959;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    RYAN: 
H  R.  7143.  A    bill    to    provide    equal   rights 
for   all    citizens;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MCMILLAN: 
HR  7144  A  bill  to  regulate  the  election 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  MEADER : 
H  R  7145.  A  bill  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  flood  control,  and  for  protection 
from,  high  water  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7146.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fects of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H  R  7147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Additional 
House  Office  Building  Act  of  1955  to  author- 
ize the  reimbursement  of  owners  and  ten- 
ants of  certain  real  property  acquired  as 
additions  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  for 
their  moving  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  i  by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  7148.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  the  remains 
of  veterans  who  die  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  to  the  place  of  burial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  ZABLOCKI: 
H  R.  7149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  in  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  Antarctica,  which  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
relating, and  dispersing  of  information  and 
knowledge  obtained  from  exploration,  re- 
search, and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  information;  also  to  coordinate 
Antarctic  activities  among  those  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  private  institu- 
tions Interested  in  or  concerned  directly 
with  the  promotion,  advancement.  Increase, 
and  diffujlon  of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic; 
and  to  direct  and  administer  US.  Antarctic 
programs  in  the  national  Interest;  to  the 
Committt-e  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  BETTS: 
H.R.  7150.  A  bin  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  "gross  income  from  min- 
ing" and  "ordinary  treatment  processes  nor- 
mally applied  by  mine  owners  or  operators 
in  order  to  obtain  the  commercially  marketa- 
ble mineral  product  or  products"  to  certain 
clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  December  14,  1959;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.R.  7151.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949    to    authorize    the    disposal    of    surplus 
property  to  certain  welfare  agencies;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  7152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An   act   to   provide   certain   basic   authority 
for  the  Department  of  State"  to  provide  that 
the    Secretary    of    State   shall    manage    Ellis 
Island  as  a  public  national  memorial  to  the 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  CDmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   CLEM  MILLER: 
H.R.  7153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  accel- 
eration of  the  land  acquisition  program  for 
the    migratory    bird    refuges    and    waterfowl 
production  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  71.54.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  running  at  large  of 
dogs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  7155.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  7r)th  anniversary  of  the  Johnstown 
flood;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oftlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  7156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  refund 
to  States  of  certain  taxes  on  distilled  spirits 
and  wine  destroyed  by  fire,  casualty,  or  act 
of  God;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H  R.  7157.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  studies  of  the 
economic  effects  of  deactivating  certain  per- 
manent military  installations  situated  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
HR.  7158.   A   bill   to  direct    the   Secretary 
of   Commerce   to   undertake  studies   of   the 


economic  effects  of  deactivating  certain  per- 
manent military  installations  situated  In 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    NYGAARD: 

HR.  7159  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  exclusion  of  structures  having 
an  excess  of  5.000  acre-feet  of  flood  water 
cap.icity;  to  the  Committee  on  Apiculture 
By  Mr    FARBSTEIN: 

H  Con  Res  313.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an- 
nual rep)orts  should  be  made  by  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  International  eco- 
nomic assistance  furnished  to  less  developed 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res  314.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
qviestlng  the  President  to  instruct  the  US. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  seek  adop- 
tion of  proposals  penalizing  members  of  the 
United  Nations  which  are  in  default  In  meet- 
ing their  flnanclal  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr   SAYLOR: 

H.  Res  298  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
tinued opposition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  admission  of  the  Com- 
munl.st  China  regime  to  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Conunlttee  'ti   Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY: 
H  R  7160    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarantos 
Moundrovikas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    BURLESON: 
HR  7161    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Sumlko 
Katsube;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CRAMER: 
H.R.  7162.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Frances  Elizabeth  Sarcone;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  7163.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Ja  Han 
Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    EKXDLEY: 
HR.7164.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Louis 
John    Rakaczky;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia: 
H  R.  7165.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Esther 
Chin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MERROW: 
H.R.  7166.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Stefania  Kuderewicz;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HR  7167.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  EugerUa 
Wirazubaska;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   SANTANGELO: 
H  R  7168.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Monti 
Marine  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  7169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  North 
American  Manufacturers  Export  Associates, 
Inc  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H  J.  Res  427.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  special  monetary  award 
to  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BRADEMAS: 
H  J.  Res.  428.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
confer  a  medal  on  Dr.  Thomas  Anthony 
Dooley  III;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Matiachusettf  Laadt  National  Command- 
er John  E.  Eiickton,  Veterani  of  World 
War  I,  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

Of      MASSAt  HUStTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

V/ednesday.  May  17.  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  part  of  my  remarks  de- 
livered at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  John  E. 
Erickson,  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
held  under  the  au.«;pices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mas.sachusetts  in  the  town  hall 
in  Stoncham.  Mass.,  on  Sunday  evening. 
May  14.  1961.  E>epartment  Commander 
Edwin  Hayden  Lombard  was  toastmaster 
of  the  evening: 

Remakks  or  THE  Honorable  Thomas  J  Lane, 
or  Massachusetts 

Greetings,  in  my  travels — from  barracks 
to  barracks — I  have  noticed  a  special  spirit 
that  distinguish'^  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  of  the  USA  .  from  other  veterans"  groups. 
Like  them,  we  are  united  by  shared 
memories. 

And  we  have  our  own  legislative  program. 
But  more  imi>ortant  than  these — in  some 
respects— are    tie    strong    social    ties    that 
transform  comradeship  into  friendship. 

This  closer  relationship  is  evidenced  by  the 
warm  welcome  -hat  we  give  to  our  national 
commander.  John  E  Erickson.  here  in  the 
hometown  of  Department  Commander  Edwin 
H.  Lombard. 

Stoneham  seiit  many  volunteers  to  serve 
with  the  famout  26th  Yankee  Division  That 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fight  in  1917,  and 
earned  one  of  the  best  combat  records  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Stoneham  ha^;  a  long  tradition  of  service 
for  freedom,  beginning  with  the  farmers  and 
tradesmen  who  fought  a  short  distance  from 
here,  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington. 

This  area  is  r.ch  in  patriotic  traditions. 
That  spirit  was  exemplified  on  May  5 
of  this  year.  Our  neighbor  from  Derry, 
N.H..  less  than  'tO  miles  north  of  Stoneham, 
became  the  world's  first  true  astronaut  as  he 
ojjerated  the  manual  controls  of  the  space 
capsule  named  '  Freedom  7  "  115  miles  above 
the  earth 

What  Inspired  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr., 
with  pioneering  courage? 

It  was  the  example  of  his  parents  and  his 
community. 

His  father  served  In  World  War  I.  and 
World  War  II. 

In  the  years  between  and  since.  Jie  made 
it  a  daily  custom  to  fly  the  American  flag 
outside  his  homf.  and  outside  his  downtown 
business  office. 

His  son  grew  up  as  a  participant  in  this 
moving  ritual.  Patriotic  reverence  for  the 
flag,  and  the  ideals  that  it  symbolizes, 
developed  the  cc>urage  and  the  faith  in  free- 
dom that  we  admire  in  Commander  Shepard. 
As  veterans  of  World  War  I,  we  feel  that 
we  are  related  In  spirit  to  this  brave  young 
officer  of  th"  U.S.  Navy. 

Our  active  service  ended  long  ago  but  from 
that  experience  we  learned  a  continuing 
devotion   to   what   Is   best   for   our   country. 


There  are  some  people  with  no  faith  In 
anything  but  themselves  who  seize  upon 
the  slightest  pretext  to  discredit  the  vet- 
erans and  the  organizations  that  represent 
them. 

It  was  our  turn  to  be  the  target  a  short 
time  ago  when  some  newspapers  carried 
the  report  that  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  had  spent  over  $200,000  in  lobbying  for  a 
separate  monthly  pension  for  all  veterans  ol 
the  First  World  War.  This  made  us  out  to 
be  "Mr.  Big"  among  all  the  lobbies. 

Our  guest  of  honor.  National  Commander 
Erickson.  promptly  exposed  the  false  charge 
that  our  organization  had  spent  more  money 
on  lobbying  efforts  in  1960  than  any  other 
of  the  283  groups  who  must  report  on  these 
activities  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  only  spent 
$31,000.  Including  Items  that  did  not  have  to 
be  reported,  such  as  the  purchase  of  office 
equipment  and  miscellaneous  outlays. 

We  knew  that  our  organization  was  grow- 
ing rapidly,  but  we  also  knew  that  it  was 
not  so  prosperous  that  it  could  spend  more 
money  on  influencing  legislation  than  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  for 
example,  or  any  of  the  other  powerful 
lobbies. 

Although  the  truth  is  that  we  spent 
$31,000  Instead  of  $200,000  for  this  purpose, 
the  charge  that  was  subsequently  disproved 
shows  that  some  people  on  the  outside  are 
•jumping  the  gun"  and  are  apprehensive 
about  the  actual  progress  we  are  making. 

For  this  growth  we  give  credit  to  the  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Comdr.  John  E   Erickson. 

Last  year  we  had  a  membership  of  170.000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  total  will  pass  the 
200.000  mark,  by  the  time  of  the  national 
convention  in  September. 

In  the  name  of  the  67  barracks  in  Massa- 
chusetts with  returns  still  coming  in  we 
thank  our  national  commander  for  his  hard 
work  and  his  success  in  building  up  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA. 

I  think  that  some  of  his  ancestors  must 
have  come  Irom  Massachusetts,  because 
Commander  Erickson  typifles  the  patriot- 
ism, the  courage,  and  the  determination  of 
the  Massachusetts  officer  of  World  War  I 
who  gave  us  this  battle  cry:  "The  command 
is  forward." 


The  Late  John   Cashmere,  Borough 
President  of  Brooklyn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

UK    NLW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Brooklyn  have  recently  suffered 
a  most  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  their 
beloved  borough  president  and  my  very 
dear  friend  John  Cashmore.  He  died 
unexpectedly  after  suffering  a  heart  at- 
tack while  beihg  driven  home  from  a 
dinner  in  Manhattan  Sunday  evening, 
May  7.  I  was  present  at  the  dinner 
and  sp  ke  with  him  there.  A  few  hours 
later  I  heard  the  news  of  his  death  over 
the  radio  and  was  tremendously  shocked. 

His  passing;  is  a  terrible  loss  for  Brook- 
lyn.    John  Cashmore  was  a  great  bor- 


ough president,  whose  heart  was  with 
the  people  and  with  the  borough  he 
served  so  well.  He  was  president  of  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  for  21  years.  He 
was  often  i-eferred  to  as  "Mr.  Brooklyn" 
because  of  his  long  years  of  service  in 
the  interests  oi  the  borough  where  he 
was  born,  raised,  and  lived  all  his  life. 

John  Cashmore  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
on  June  7.  1895.  He  attended  elementary 
school,  but  was  forced  to  go  to  work  at  an 
early  age  because  of  the  untimely  death 
of  his  father.  He  continued  his  school- 
ing at  night,  including  law  courses  at  New- 
York  University.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I  and 
served  in  France.  He  was  primarily  a 
businessman  and  a  public  official  who 
gave  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  commu- 
nity and  to  the  people,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed. 

Cashmore's  political  career  began  in 
1922  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  then 
was  reelected  to  five  successive  terms. 
From  1937  until  1940  he  served  in  the 
city  council,  where  he  became  majority 
leader  and  vice  chairman.  When  Brook- 
lyn Borough  President  Raymond  V.  In- 
gersoll  died  in  1940.  Cashmore  was 
elected  as  his  successor  and  he  has  served 
in  that  oflBce  since  then.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1941, 1945. 1949,  1953.  and  1957. 
He  had  become  so  popular  and  beloved  by 
all  segments  of  Brooklyn's  3  million 
population  that  in  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns the  Republicans  supported  him, 
too. 

Cashmore's  only  defeat  for  public  of- 
fice took  place  in  1952  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  U.S.  Senate  against  the 
Republican  incumbent  Senator  Irving 
M.  Ives.  He  often  ran  far  ahead  of  the 
party  and  on  one  occasion  received 
33,000  more  votes  in  Brooklyn  than  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

His  fuiiei-al  on  Thursday.  May  11,  was 
attended  by  many  hundreds  of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  including  a  group 
of  more  than  200  honorary  pallbearers 
led  by  Mayor  Wagner  of  New  York.  The 
group  also  included  all  Membeis  of  Con- 
gress from  Brooklyn,  22  State  assembly- 
men. 9  State  senators,  members  of  the 
city's  board  of  estimate,  and  many  other 
city  and  borough  officials.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  Edythe,  to  whom  he  was 
happily  married  since  1926,  and  a  son 
James  and  his  family. 

John  Cashmore's  death  will  be  deeply 
felt  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  dedicated  to 
our  borough  and  to  its  betterment.  He 
was  a  distinguished  citizen,  an  able 
leader,  and  a  devoted  public  servant.  He 
was  a  man  who  inspired  great  loyalty 
in  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  and  he  returned  the  same  loyalty. 
It  is  often  said  that  Brooklyn  is  more 
than  just  a  place — it  is  a  state  of  mind. 
John  Cashmore  had  a  leading  role  in 
creating  that  state  of  mind  in  the  21 
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years  that  he  served  as  its  borough  presi- 
dent. The  people  of  Brooklyn  will  long 
remember  him. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  widow 
£ind  to  his  son.  May  the  good  name  that 
he  leaves  behind  serve  as  a  consolation 
to  them  in  this  hour  of  their  great  be- 
reavement. 


I 
The  III-CoDtidered  Treahnent  of  Farmer 
Byler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1961 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  shocked  and  appalled  at  the  recent 
arbitrary  and  confiscatory  act  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  seizing  three 
horses  of  an  Amish  farmer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania just  at  spring  planting  time. 

I  am  referring  to  the  case  of  Valentine 
Y.  Byler.  of  New  Wilmington.  Pa.,  who 
was  about  to  start  his  plowing  when 
the  Government  took  his  horses  and  sold 
them  at  an  auction  to  satisfy  his  delin- 
quent social  security  payments. 

Taking  this  man's  horses  at  plowing 
time  is  tantamount  to  removing  his 
means  of  livelihood.  The  cruelty  of  the 
act  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  Farmer  Byler's  net  annual  income 
la  reported  at  only  $1,864  and  he  sup- 
ports his  wife,  four  children,  and  83- 
year-old  mother. 

We  still  have  freedom  of  religion  in 
this  country,  and  the  Amish  sect  does 
not  believe  in  insurance  of  any  kind. 
By  merely  following  his  religious  beliefs 
that  social  security  is  a  form  of  insur- 
ance, this  frugal,  peace-loving  farmer 
has  been  deprived  of  his  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  and  his  family. 

Only  through  the  generosity  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  who  have  donated 
from  their  meager  savings  to  buy  him 
new  horses,  has  Byler  been  able  to  con- 
tinue his  farming  pursuits. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  indignation  over 
this  harsh  treatment.  Letters  from  my 
friends  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Indiana 
indicate  a  strong  public  repugnance  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  act. 

One  letter  stated,  in  part — 

Why  can't  they  let  these  (Amish)  people 
alone?  They  are  the  only  ones  In  the  world 
who  don't  have  their  hands  held  out  for  a 
handout  from  our  Government.  They  want 
to  get  along  on  their  own  and  we  should 
certainly  help  them. 

The  letter  continues — 

This  is  the  most  picayune,  despicable  thing 
our  Government  has  ever  done.  Can't  you 
find  someone  who  will  crack  down  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  make  them 
use  a  little  commonsense? 

One  of  the  mast  respected  jurists  in 
Indiana  protested  the  IRS  action.  He 
wrote,  in  part — 

I  demand  the  conscience  of  Congress  and 
the  Preeldent  awaken.  Pass  a  law  exempting 
men  and  women  from  social  security  If  they 
please.     Ukewise.   get  busy  and  amend    the 


law  so  tlip.t  Federal  hatchetmen  will  have  to 
go  Into  court  and  get  an  order  before  con- 
fiscating 100  percent  of  a  person's  jwoperty 
or  salary. 

I  join  with  these  and  other  outraged 
Hoosiers  in  protesting  this  ill-consid- 
ered, oppressive,  and  stringent  treatment 
of  Farmer  Byler. 


Farmers  Home  Admioittratioa  Operating 
Loan  Prog^'am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF    KINTaCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1961 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
share  with  all  of  my  fellow  Members  of 
both  parties,  those  representing  urban 
districts  as  well  a,s  those  of  us  represent- 
ing predominantly  rural  areas,  a  deep 
feeling  of  concern  about  the  cost-price 
squeeze  in  which  our  farm  families  are 
caught.  As  a  result  of  rising  costs  on  the 
one  hand  and  declining  prices  of  farm 
products  on  the  other,  many  farm  fam- 
ilies have  exhausted  their  capital  and 
credit. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
operating  loan  program  has  provided  the 
credit  to  stave  off  bankruptcy  for  many 
thousands  of  farm  families  but  the  un- 
precedented demand  for  this  tyjje  of 
credit,  which  is  available  only  when  other 
normal  credit  resources  are  exhausted, 
has  depleted  the  funds  available  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  mak- 
ing these  loans. 

Recently.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
John  Baker,  Director,  Agricultural  Credit 
Services,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  the  funds 
available  for  this  purpose.  In  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  reply  to  this  inquiry,  I  would  like  to 
include  as  part  of  these  remarks  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Baker  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman's  reply  thereto: 

Mr.  John  Bakek. 

Director.  Agricultural  Credit  Services,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Baker:  I  am  concerned  about  the 
possibility  that  the  very  heavy  demand  by 
farmers  for  operating  credit  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  may  exceed 
the  funds  available. 

Since  FHA  operating  loans  are  available 
only  to  growers  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
needed  credit  elsewhere  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  If  farmers  were  forced  Into 
bankruptcy  because  of  unavailability  of  this 
kind  of  credit.  This  would  be  even  more 
distressing  in  view  of  the  hope  that  the  in- 
come   from    farming    Is   on    the   uptrend. 

In  this  connection  I  noted  Secretary  Free- 
man's recent  statement  that  to  the  extent 
that  farm  loan  policies  and  available  funds 
can  prevent  it,  no  qualified  farmer  will  be 
required  to  give  up  farming  because  of  his 
inability  to  finance  his  1961  operations. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the  phrase 
"to  the  extent  that  farm  loan  policies  and 
available  funds  can  prevent."  I  would  ap- 
preciate it,  therefore.  If  you  will  advise  me 
as  to  the  amount  of  operating  loan  funds 
now  available  for  loans  to  new  applicants. 


and  also  your  best  estimate  as  to  when  these 
funds  will  be  exhausted  If  your  estimate  is 
that  the  funds  will  be  Inadequate.  I  would 
also  appreciate  being  advised  the  amount  of 
additional  funds  that  you  estimate  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  needs  for  this  kind  of 
credit  during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  being  ad- 
vised as  to  the  amount  of  funds  which  you 
estimate  will  t>e  needed  to  meet  this  type  of 
credit  need  for  fiscal  1962.  and  how  that 
amount  compares  with  the  amount  re- 
quested In  the  administration's  budget. 

Relative  to  the  phrase  "farm  loan  policies" 
in  Secretary  Freeman's  sutement.  I  would 
appreciate  your  comment  on  any  anticipated 
changes  in  the  lending  policies  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  operating  loan  funds  which 
will  be  needed  for  1962. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  A    STVBBLEFin,D, 

Member  of  Congress. 


DEPARTMINT    of   AORICtTLTTTWr. 

Wttuhington.  DC  .  May  11.  1961. 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Stubblxfixu). 
House   0/   Representatives. 

DuAR  Congressman  SrtrBBLEFiEij) :  ThU 
will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  AprU  11  con- 
cerning the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
operating  loan  program. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  your  letter  you 
requested  us  to  advise  you  as  to  the  present 
status  of  operating  loan  funds  and  the 
amount  of  additional  funds  that  would  be 
needed  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
As  you  know,  the  I>epartment  made  avail- 
able In  February  an  additional  »35  million 
for  operating  loans  from  the  contingency 
fund  authorized  by  the  Congress  This  was 
the  full  amount  remaining  In  that  fund  for 
the  1961  fiscal  year  As  a  result  of  this  In- 
crease, the  amount  available  for  opn-atlng 
loans  for  the  1961  fiscal  year  totaled  $232.- 
100.000.  During  the  19c6  fiscal  year  $197.- 
100  000  was  U9ed  for  operating  loans. 

Even  though  additional  funds  have  been 
made  available  for  operating  loans  this 
year,  the  funds  for  Initial  loans  are  now 
nearly  exhausted.  Thirty-four  States  have 
already  discontinued  processing  Initial  op- 
erating loans  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  The 
remaining  States  also  will  find  It  necessary 
to  discontinue  processing  Initial  loans  In 
the  near  future.  A  limited  amount  of 
operating  loan  funds  has  t>een  reserved  to 
meet  the  subsequent  loan  needs  of  Indebted 
borrowers  for  the  /-emalnder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  This  Is  neces.sary  In  order  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  both  the  borrower  and  the 
Government  by  enabling  the  borrower  to 
continue  with  his  farming  operations. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  applications  for  Initial  operating  loans 
during  the  1961  fiscal  year.  Such  applica- 
tions were  up  approximately  21  percent  for 
the  fiscal  year  by  the  end  of  March  as  com- 
pared to  last  year.  Applications  received 
during  the  month  of  March  In  1961  were  70 
percent  greater  than  during  March  of  1960. 
Many  other  agricultural  lenders  also  have 
experienced  a  similar  Increase  In  demand 
for  credit  from  farmers  this  year.  Many 
factors  are  Involved  In  this  Increased  de- 
mand. The  major  ones  seem  to  be  the  high 
cost  of  farm  Inputs,  the  narrow  margin  be- 
tween Income  and  exjjenses,  the  Increased 
mechanization  required  on  farms,  and  the 
need  for  making  major  adjustments  and 
improvements  In  farm  operations  In  order  to 
asFure  a  profitable  return. 

With  respect  to  your  question  concern- 
ing expanded  credit  policies,  we  wish  to  ad- 
vise you  that  one  of  the  factors  In  the  In- 
creased demand  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration operating  loans  was  the  expansion  of 
the  agency's  credit  policies  In  March  of  1961. 
This  was  done  to  make  credit  available  to 
more  small  farmers  who  needed  such  assist- 
ance to  continue  their  farming  operations 
In    1961.     This   policy  should   be   continued 
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next  year  and  will  further  Increase  the  de- 
mand for  operating  loans  during  the  1962 
fiscal  year. 

The   substantial    Increase    in   applications 
for  operating  loans  and  the  recent  estimates 
received    from    field    offices   Indicate    that   It 
might  require  up  to  $20  million  In  additional 
funds  to  meet  the  demand  for  these  loans 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1961  fiscal  year. 
You  raised  a  cuestlon  In  your  letter  with 
respect    to    the    amount    of    operating    loan 
funds    which    will    be    needed    for    the    1962 
fiscal  year.     The  estimates  referred  to  above, 
along  with  the  accelerated  trend  in  applica- 
tions, indicate  tl  at  it  may  require  $300  mil- 
lion or  more  to  meet   the   need  for  operat- 
ing loans  during    the    1962   fiscal  year     The 
budget  of  the  p.-evlous  administration  had 
recommended    a   total   of   only   $160   million 
for  operating  loans  for  1962.    When  the  pres- 
ent  administration    took    ofBce,    a   thorough 
review  was  made  of  the  need  for  loan  funds 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  programs 
as    well    as    the    need    for    funds    for    other 
programs   of    tht;    Government.     The    Presi- 
dent   submitted    a    budget    amendment    on 
March  20,  1961.  .n  House  Document  No.  112, 
recommending  an  additional  $72,100,000  for 
operating  loans  for  1962.  or  a  total  of  $232.- 
100.000      In  view  of  the  needs  of  other  high 
priority   programs,  and  the  competition  for 
limited    budgetary    resources,    the   President 
did    not   consider   It   possible   to  request  all 
the   funds   prop<)8ed    by   the   Farmers   Home 
Administration      However,   budgetary    needs 
and    resources    (vre    under    frequent    review, 
and  I  am  sure  tnat  If  the  President  finds  It 
possible  to  recommend  additional  funds  for 
loans  he  will  do  so. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Please  be  assured  that  we  are  Interested  in 
meeting  the  cre<m  needs  of  qualified  appli- 
cants to  the  maximum  extent  possible  imder 
the  authorities  and  resources  available 
through  the  Department. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ORVII.LE  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


Foreign-Made  Glass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1961 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  a  statement  written  by 
Mr.  Thurman  M.  Nelson,  president  of 
Local  No.  5.  United  Glass  and  Ceramic 
Workers  of  North  America,  from  Shreve- 
port,  La.  This  statement  refers  to  the 
flood  of  foreign  glass  which  is  being  im- 
ported into  this  country. 

On  March  14.  I  appeared  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  urging  that  this 
Commission  take  immediate  action  in 
further  curbing  the  imports  of  foregn 
glass  made  by  the  low-paid  workers  in 
foreign  countries  at  this  time.  I  thought 
the  reception  given  to  me  and  others  by 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  was  excel- 
lent and  I  was  buoyed  up  with  the 
thought  that  the  Commission  would  give 
the  glass  people  throughout  the  country 
a  quick  decision.  Months  have  gone  by 
since  then  and  no  decision  has  come 
from  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  the 
meantime,  conditions  in  this  country  in 


the  glass  industry  have  become  more 
acute.  Foreign-made  glass  continues  to 
pour  into  this  country  in  competition 
with  glass  made  by  American  workmen. 
Within  my  own  home  city  of  Shreve- 
port,  La  ,  there  is  a  large  gla.ss  factory, 
owned  by  Libbey-Owens-Ford.  Hun- 
dreds of  workers  are  employed  in  this 
industry.  They  are  outstanding  citizens 
with  reputations  for  paying  their  bills, 
supFKDrting  local  civic  projects  and  rear- 
ing their  families  in  this  community  as 
American  citizens  should  do.  I  want  to 
join  with  others  who  are  working  toward 
the  reducing  of  foreign-made  glass,  in 
support  of  these  people.  They  are  fine 
citizens  and  they  should  have  our  active 
and  aggressive  support. 

Before  the  glass  industry  reaches  such 
a  p>oint  that  it  may  have  to  close  the 
doors  of  many  of  its  plants,  I  make 
another  appeal  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  an  early  decision  on  the  request 
submitted  to  it  for  the  reduction  of  for- 
eign-made glass  in  competition  with  our 
own  products. 

This  statement  is  as  follows: 
On   March    14,    15,    and    16,   1961,   the   U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  held  escape  clause  hear- 
ings concerning  the  Imports  of  window  glass 
from  abroad. 

Since  the  Imports  of  window  glass  ran  425 
million  square  feet  in  1959  and  approxi- 
mately 354  million  square  feet  :n  1960,  the 
domestic  industry  finds  Itself  reeling  under 
the  Impact. 

Other  than  the  Llbby-Owens-Ford  Win- 
dow Glass  Plant  In  Shreveport,  La  ,  a  city 
of  some  175.000,  there  Is  very  little  Industry 
as  this  Is  an  oil  and  gas  center.  The  g'ass 
Industry  Is  known  as  a  "family "  Industry 
and  we  have  second  and  third  generations  of 
numerous  families  employed  in  the  Shreve- 
port plant. 

This  fact  In  Itself  Illustrates  that  a  glass 
worker  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  In 
any  other  Industrial  plant  even  if  Shreve- 
port were  an  Industry  city. 

We  have  made  a  plea  to  the  U.S.  Tariff 
(Commission  through  our  International  office 
for  relief  through  the  establishment  of  quo- 
tas as  outlined  in  section  7  of  the  trade 
agreements  legislation.  We  are  thereffwe 
very  prayerful  that  this  relief  will  be  granted 
so  that  this  old  American  Industry  can  con- 
tinue to  be  enjoyed  by  the  present  workers 
and  the  glassworkers  of  the  fui.ure. 

If  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  recommends 
relief  for  our  glass  Industry,  we  hc^e  and 
pray  that  you  will  give  it  your  most  serious 
consideration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thurman  M.  Nelson, 
President.  Local   No.   5,    United   Glass 
and     Ceramic     Workers     of     North 
America,  AFL-CIO. 


ResDits  of  a  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  coNNwrncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1961 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Sp.?aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  questionnaire  on  nine 
important  legislative  matters  which  I 
have  recently  completed  and  tabulated. 


The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  approxi- 
mately 7,350  residents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  and  drew  a  response 
of  more  than  1,373  replies.  This  re- 
sponse of  more  than  18.5  percent  was 
highly  gratifying  to  me  and  indicates 
a  responsible  interest  in  Federal  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  Conecticut  Fifth  Dis- 
trict residents.  In  many  instances,  those 
who  completed  the  questionnaire  supple- 
mented the  form  with  lengthy  letters  and 
commentaries. 

The  questionnaire  was  not  printed  at 
Government  expense  and  those  who  re- 
turned it  affixed  their  own  postage. 
One  resident  of  Winsted.  Conn.,  who  re- 
mained anonymous  sent  me  $2  with  his 
questionnaire  making  the  offering  as 
■  my  mite  toward  sharing  the  expense" 
and  asking  for  more  opinion  surveys. 

A  New  Milford  resident  sent  me  a 
check  to  help  share  the  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey which  I  returned  with  a  note  of 
thanks. 

The  nine  questions  included  in  the 
questionnaire  were  concerned  with  issues 
that  touch  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us  and 
it  was  because  of  this  that  I  sought  a 
representative  cross  section  of  opinion 
from  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
.«;ional  District. 

After  the  initial  mailing,  there  were 
many  requests  received  for  the  question- 
naire and  actually  returns  are  still  com- 
ing into  my  office.  The  survey  included 
questions  concerning  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, health  protection  for  people  over 
65  years  of  age,  import  tariffs,  regulation 
of  drug  prices.  Federal  aid  to  depressed 
areas,  nuclear  weapon  testing,  foreign 
aid  appropriation,  recognition  of  Red 
China,  and  the  length  and  cost  of 
presidential  election  campaigns. 

While  overwhelming  support  was 
shoviTi  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  for  school  construction,  there 
was  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  question 
of  aid  for  increasing  teachers'  salaries; 
and  the  score  was  almost  3  to  1  in  op- 
position to  aid  for  private  schools. 

A  heavy  vote  was  registered  in  favor 
of  legislation  to  provide  health  protec- 
tion for  E>eople  over  65  years  old.  under 
social  security.  Protection  from  low -cost 
imports  was  advocated,  either  by  quota 
or  by  higher  tariffs,  in  preference  to 
the  present  system.  Government  control 
or  regulation  of  drug  prices  drew  a  2 
to  1  affirmative  vote,  and  there  was  an 
even  stronger  expression  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas, 
which  has  recently  been  enacted  into 
law. 

By  a  score  of  more  than  2  to  1. 
Fifth  District  residents  would  support 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing, with  or  without  agreement  on  ef- 
fective insr>ection  and  control.  And  while 
they  would  favor  reductions  in  foreign 
aid  appropriations,  they  placed  higher 
emphasis  on  the  curtailment  of  military 
aid  and  spht  about  even  on  the  question 
of  economic  aid. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  curtail 
the  cost  and  time  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns. Fifth  District  residents  agreed 
by  a  vote  of  1,096  to  232,  with  45  uncom- 
mitted, that  presidential  campaigns  "are 
too  long  and  too  costly  m  time,  money, 
and  human  energy." 
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In  many  instances  comments  on  other 
p>ending  legislation  were  wTitten  in  the 
margins  of  the  questionnaire.  Among 
these  were:  "I  favor  withholdings  on 
savings,  and  so  forth.  There  is  too  much 
money  being  spent."  One  who  identified 
himself  as  '*just  an  old  vet"  urged  $150 
pension  a  month  for  all  veterans  at  65 
and  no  less  than  50-percent  disability 
allowance  for  all  World  War  I  service- 
connected  compensation  claimants. 
There  was  a  request  for  more  Govern- 
ment curbs  on  unions.  One  wrote.  "May 
God  give  you  strength  to  do  the  right." 

Other  quotes  from  letters  returned 
with  questionnaires: 

Goshen: 

I  do  not  think  that  Government  can  In- 
creasingly relieve  the  Individual  of  his  re- 
sponilbilUles  and  his  self-reliance  without 
also  relieving  h:m  of  his  self-respect  and  his 
worth  to  himself  and  to  others. 

Waterbury: 

I  think  the  less  we  depend  on  Federal  help 
the  better  we  will  be.  I  disagree  with  levy- 
ing taxes  to  send  things  over  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  my  experience  that  If  you 
start  helping  or  supporting  someone  and 
then  you  cea-^e  doing  so,  all  you  have  done 
becomes  a  waster. 

Watertown: 

So  far  the  Government  seems  to  be  ham- 
strung In  Its  struggle  to  cope  with  Mr.  Hoffa; 
I  hope  It  will  find  some  way  to  reverse  the 

trend  effectively. 

Naugatuck: 

I  hope  Congress  will  support  the  President 
on  the  proposals  he  has  made  to  date. 

Thomaston: 

I  am  s\ire  these  questionnaires  will  remind 
more  people  as  to  their  duty  as  Americans. 

New  Milford: 

Perhaps  Lf  we  applied  some  commonsense 
approaches  to  our  problems,  this  country  of 
ours  would  not  be  In  the  dire  straits  It  Is. 
We  have  spent  billions  all  over  the  world  and 
all  over  the  world  people  are  taking  our 
dollars  and  stabbing  us  at  the  same  time. 

Derby : 

If  "low-cost  Imports"  means  materials  may 
be  bought  inexpensively  from  foreign  nations 
and  in  turn  sold  Inexpensively  to  our  own 
pmbllc  we  must  have  much  to  gain  by  low- 
cost  Imports. 

Bridgewater: 

Your  questionnaire  Is  a  good  idea.  I'd 
been  Intending  to  write  to  you  anyway,  so 
I'll  enclose  it  in  this  letter. 

Canaan: 

Federal  control  of  drug  prices  as  such  seems 
to  me  hardly  proper.  But  proceedings  could 
be  taken  against  collusive  pricing  under 
antitrust  laws.  Some  drug  prices  seem  to  me 
much  too  high. 

Waterbury: 

I  hope  you  will  consider  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire  merely  aa  a  guide  to  your 
thinking  and  continue  to  exercise  yoiu-  own 
good  judgment  on  what  is  good  for  the 
district. 

Warren: 

In  addition  to  my  answers  on  the  enclosed 
card  I  am  opposed  to  all  forms  of  paternalism 
in  g  jvernment,  and  the  age  65  rather  young 
to  t>ecome  a  charge  on  the  Government  for 
aid  of  any  kind. 


Derby : 

I,  for  one.  as  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
would  like  to  see  a  more  forceful  attitude 
taken  toward  any  would-be  aggressor.  Alao 
t<j  stop  apologizing  to  the  world  for  every 
move  we  maOte.  We  need  a  positive  attitude. 
For  myself,  this  Is  my  country,  right  or 
wrong. 

Seymour: 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  lies  In  the 
ability  of  Its  people  to  care  for  themselves. 
Don't  penalize  those  who  would  and  do  care 
for  themselves  by  taxing  them  to  support 
others  who  will  not  meet  their  own  respon- 
slbiliUes. 

Ansonia: 

Foreign  labor  costs  are  presently  under- 
mining our  economy  In  many  lines  of  Indus- 
try. I  work  for  a  heavy  machinery  manu- 
facturer who  has  suffered  from  loss  of  orders 
to  West  German  manufacturers.  The  pres- 
ent system  Is  inadequate  and  I  feel  a  higher 
tariff  would  not  be  the  solution. 

Warren: 

The  big  change  needed  on  the  New  Fron- 
tier Is  the  change  In  social  security  first. 
Amend  otir  present  social  security  law  or 
scrap  It  and  start  with  an  up-to-date  pen- 
sion system.  Enact  a  pension  law  which 
would  cover  every  American  citizen  of  retire- 
ment age.  regardless  of  the  amount  oX  money 
they  have  paid  Into  the  fund. 

Watertown: 

We  both  favor  continued  economic  aid  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  I  do  think 
we  should  be  more  careful  to  see  the  aid 
reaches  those  we  want  to  help  rather  than 
line  the  pockets  of  the  few.  I  wish  we 
might  give  in  a  more  generous  spirit.  We 
seem  to  haggle  so  over  things. 

Thomaston: 

I  would  be  presumptuous.  Indeed,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  resumption  of  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons.  Tliere  Is  no  ques- 
tion facing  humanity  today  that  transcends 
control  of  nuclear  power.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  decision  that  will  have  to  be  made  by 
more  knowledgeable  and  wiser  heads  than 
mine. 

Bridgewater: 

Your  questionnaire  Impresses  this  writer 
as  an  extremely  worthwhile  method  for 
making  democracy  work.  It  Is,  I  think  the 
first  such  communication  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived from   one  of  my   Representatives. 

Wolcott: 

Since  the  need  for  schools  is  so  great, 
nothing  should  Impede  the  construction  and 
expansion  of  same.  Private  and  parochial 
school  assistance  should  not  be  considered 
presently  since  the  subject  Is  too  contro- 
versial. However,  we  should  consider  the 
latters"  needs  later. 

Torringf  ord : 

Since  we  are  virtually  supporting  the  free 
world,  might  we  propose  a  world  tax  on  these 
nations  and  then  disperse  payments  for 
their  support.  Those  that  don't  pay — no 
support,  i.e.,  Yugoslavia,  etc. 

The  survey  report  has  been  given  wide 
coverage  by  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio  stations  in  my  district  and  I  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  with 
my  own  comment  that  it  will  be  of  great 
assi-stance  to  me  in  the  consideration  of 
major  legislative  measures  pending  in 
the  Congress.  I  was  genuinely  im- 
pressed with  the  interest  and  knowledge 
in  legislative  matters  displayed  by  so 
many   residents   of   my   district.     Their 


reaction  to  the  questionnaire  and  to  my 
report  on  Its  results  has  been  so  favor- 
able and  receptive  that  I  am  making 
preparations  for  a  future  endeavor  to 
organize  similar  public  opinion  surveys 
on  an  even  larger  scale. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire: 

M^niUs  of  questionnaire 


1.  r>«  y«ja  favor  Fnlrral  al<l 
U>  I'lementury  edurstton'' 

For  arhool  onn.'<trtK-tloii''... 

t'ur  iiu-rcsauiK  Uiuclicrt' 
salaries'* 

For  piiTste  ^hoote'* 

'J.  l>o  Tou  fitvnr  lactsliittnn 
wh!(li  would  provi<l<? 
health  prud'cUon  (or 
|)rople  over  6j.  years  of 
!««•■* 

If  90,  ^boul'l  it  be  under 
oocial  si^nirily  syteDi*... 

3.  Do   you   favor   proU>ction 

from  low -cost  Imfxjrts'.. 

Tly  hiehor  tarilH 

By  quota' 

Hy  prearni  sy<it«inT.   

4.  I>o  you  favcc  Oovfrnm^nt 

control  or  ri-fniUtinn  of 
ilruB  prioHi' 

5.  Dm  you  favor  t<-inporaf7 

»(l<Tiil  aiU  to  depresMKl 

arr.i.s'' 

With  ■\|^e'\n•\t^  "nntiplrst- 

liiv"  provi^onf' 

Q.  Do  you  favor  rrstimlnf  Uk 
ti^^nc  of  ouciew  wea- 

Iion'' 

Before  .'lerwmf  nt  i!"  ivurh- 
ed  on  erti-rtj  vp  lns{it>cUon 
and  control? 

7.  I  >o  you  fttvor  n-ductioii*  Id 

forviitn  aid  appropri*- 
Mens? 

MUltnry? 

Eccnomlr* 

8.  .Should  the  fnlf^d  Statrt 

rpcoRnlze  Knl  China*  .. 

9.  I>o  you  feel  !h-it  prr!«i<k>n- 

tt<l  rmmpairns  are  too 
lonn  and  too  ro^fly  in 
tinif  .inonty.'ind  hunmn 
energy? 


Yes 

No 

uoo 

405 
315 

277 

.■^73 

!.  lee 

178 

S.'9 

aM 

\.w» 

3H1 

.'0'. 
U7 

173 

m 

231 
M3 

Dtt 

436 

1,001 

2M 

M8 

124 

MS 

173 

SM 

»1 

732 
«*>4 

33A 

4« 
904 

SIS 

•48 

l.OM 

313 

Cncom- 
mttted 


as 

104 

210 
SO 


3.S 
254 

131 


1« 

74 
201 

»2 

306 

MS 

300 

361 

107 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthsr  J.  Goldberg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
testimonial  luncheon  given  in  his  hon- 
or by  the  mayor  and  city  of  New  York 
on  Monday,  May  15,  1961,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  presented  a 
most  interesting  and  thought-provok- 
ing address  in  which  he  touched  on  sev- 
eral important  problems  of  national 
interest.  His  views  and  thoughts  de- 
serve wider  attention,  and  I  am  there- 
fore pleased  to  insert  his  address  into 
the  Record. 

Secretary  Goldberg  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  demon.strating  that  his 
approach  to  problems  is  not  one-sided. 
He  gave  sound  advice  to  both  labor  and 
industry,  and  I  hope  and  trust  they  will 
take  his  advice  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
for  the  Nation's  interest.  He  asked 
both  of  them  to  observe  "a  simple  rule 
of  mortality"  by  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  and  employment.  Laws 
alone  will  not  end  such  discrimination. 
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but  it  can  be  accomplished  through  fair 
practices  and  unprejudiced  policies. 

Significantly,  Secretary  Goldberg 
spoke  about  the  work  stoppage  at  our 
missile  bases  in  which  we  are  all  so 
deeply  concerned.  In  speaking  of  the 
remedies  to  this  situation,  he  said: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  quickest 
way  to  atuln  the  goal  we  seek  Is  to  adopt  a 
law  to  compel  a  solution. 

But  I  have  learned  from  long  experience 
that  the  adoption  of  laws  does  not  neces- 
sarily solve  the  problem  Whether  a  law 
could  or  could  not  Is  beside  the  point.  La- 
bor and  management,  without  a  law  to  com- 
pel them,  can  on  their  own  volition  agree 
on   these   principles: 

That  the  program  Is  one  of  urgent 
priority; 

That  the  work  should  be  periormeA  eco- 
nomically, at  decent  wage  levels,  under  fair 
conditions; 

That,  as  during  the  war  free  labor  and 
free  management  can  outproduce  the  regi- 
mented and  compelled  work  force  of  the 
totalitarian  countries; 

That,  therefore,  no  interruption  of  work 
should  take  place. 

I  consider  these  proposals  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  very  sage  advice  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  both  sides  will  agree 
to  It  As  a  member  of  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee,  I  was 
extremely  perturbed  when  I  learned 
about  these  work  stoppages  and  how 
much  it  is  hurting  our  progress  in  scien- 
tific research  and  development,  especial- 
ly In  space  research. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Goldberg  s  ad- 
dress is  as  follows : 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  this  affair  ten- 
dered to  me  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  la.  I  think,  characteristic  of 
this  city  that  you  have  so  honored  two  mem- 
bers of  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet,  and 
that  those  members  are  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  am  sure  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Luther  Hodges,  was  as  gratified  at  the 
luncheon  given  for  him  aa  I  am  today. 

These  affairs  show  an  awareness — by  your 
great  mayor  and  the  citizens  of  New  York — 
of  the  interrelationship  of  Industry  and 
commerce  and  labor  In  the  life  of  this  city, 
and  Indeed  In  the  life  of  the  country. 

Gestures  of  this  sort  are  indications  of 
the  truly  progressive  character  of  your  city. 
It  Is  that  progressive  tradition,  dating  back 
many  years,  that  has  helped  New  York  at- 
tain the  eminence  It  enjoys  In  this  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world. 

T  would  like  this  afternoon  to  address  my- 
self to  a  provocative  concept  advanced  by 
our  President,  one  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  soul  searching,  both 
in  our  press  and  In  our  own  Individual 
minds. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  the  President 
said:  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you,  but  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

The  question  tias  been  raised  as  to  why 
the  country  was  not  furnished  with  a  bill 
of  particulars.  This  desire  of  people  to  be 
told  specifically  how  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  effort  is  quite  under- 
standable. Yet,  I  would  like  to  raise  the 
counterquestlon  with  you  as  to  whether 
this  uncertainty  does  not  in  Itself  reflect  a 
lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  their  responsibilities  to  otu-  society. 

We  pride  ourselves  for  our  dependence 
upon  free  enterprise,  a  free  economy  and 
personal  decision  to  provide  us  with  the 
goods  and  services  for  a  good  life.  We  are 
Justifiably  proud  of  our  free  institutions  and 
the    contributions    they    make.     The    man- 


agers of  our  vast  Industries,  the  leaders  of 
our  great  labor  unions,  the  Important  citi- 
zens who  direct  community  affairs — all  are 
among  the  prime  movers  of  oiir  national  life. 
At  the  same  time,  while  Government  has 
Important  responsibilities  which  it  must 
exercise  responsibility  in  our  society,  we 
ought  not  let  Goverrunent  dominate  our 
lives.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  agree  with 
that  concept. 

Given  that  general  frame  of  mind,  then, 
I  would  like  to  pose  this  question:  Why  Is 
there  any  lack  of  awareness  of  what  these 
tremendous  groups,  and  the  individuals  In 
these  groups,  can  do  to  advance  the  national 
Interest? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  some  answers,  by 
way  of  specific  examples  In  fields  closely  re- 
lated to  my  own  responsibilities  as  Secretary 
of  Labor.  I  am,  for  example,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity.  The  problem  of 
discrimination  exists  In  our  national  life. 

Ttiat  problem  is  not  geographic  In  char- 
acter. It  Is  not,  as  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  large,  northern  industrial  cities  would 
sometimes  like  to  believe,  strictly  a  southern 
problem.  It  exists  here  In  New  York,  for 
example.  In  housing  and  employment  prac- 
tices. 

Of  course,  the  National  Government  is  very 
much  concerned  with  this  problem,  and  Is 
taking  what  are  hoped  to  be  effective  steps 
to  discharge  its  own  obligations  In  this  area. 
I  believe  that  the  beginning  that  has  been 
made  Is  extremely  promlsmg.  President 
Kennedy's  forceful  leadership  In  this  field 
has  been  relnvlgoratlng.  Under  it.  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  create  what  I 
beUeve  Is  a  new  and  better  cllmaU  for  op- 
portunity to  flourish. 

And  iiere  In  New  York,  under  your  Gov- 
ernor and  your  distinguished  mayor,  much 
has  been  done.  In  this  enlightened  State 
and  city,  statutory  protections  exist  to  In- 
sure fair  employment  practices,  for  example. 
Thus  far  government,  but  what  of  our 
private  groups? 

In  reply  to  the  question — what  can  I  do 
for  my  country? — I  say  to  the  members  of 
the  business  and  management  and  labor 
communities  of  America:  stop  discriminat- 
ing. 

No  Individual  or  group  needs  a  law  or  an 
Executive  order  to  coax  or  command  them 
to  observe  a  simple  rule  of  morality. 

That  would  be  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare.  Businessmen  can  fol- 
low fair  employment  and  promotional  prac- 
tices and  policies  on  their  own  voUtion,  in 
their  own  businesses.  Labor  unions  can 
end  discriminatory  habits  using  their  own 
means  and  powers. 

I  might  add  a  corollary  thought  here,  as  a 
visitor  to  this  greatest  of  all  western  metrop- 
olises. As  hosts  to  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  United  Nations,  the  citizens  of 
New  York  can  make  a  real  contribution  to 
our  welfare  by  pursuing  the  open  and  un- 
prejudiced policy  of  the  civilized  host — as  I 
am  Etire  you  try  to  do. 

This  should  be  true  not  only  for  first  rank 
Ambassadors  and  diplomats  but  for  the  en- 
tire world  community  that  lives  and  works 
here  within  your  city  limits. 

My  hometown,  the  Nation's  Capital,  faces 
the  same  responsibility. 

What  can  you  do  for  your  country? 
Let  me  give  another  example.  I  am, 
of  course,  very  much  concerned  with  labor- 
management  relations.  We  have  lately  been 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  insure  regularity  and 
stability  In  the  work  going  on  at  our  missile 
bases.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  brings  me  to  New  York  today. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  quickest 
way  to  attain  the  goal  we  seek  Is  to  adopt 
a  law,  to  compel  a  solution. 

But  I  have  learned  from  long  experience 
that  the  adoption  of  laws  does  not  neces- 
sarily  solve   the   problem.     Whether   a   law 


could  or  could  not  Is  beside  the  point. 
Labor  and  management,  without  a  law  to 
compel  them,  can  on  their  own  volition 
agree  on  these  principles: 

That  the  program  Is  one  of  urgent  pri- 
ority; 

That  the  work  should  be  performed  eco- 
nomically, at  decent  wage  levels,  under  fair 
conditions: 

That,  as  during  the  war,  free  labor  and 
free  management  can  outproduce  the  regi- 
mented and  compelled  work  force  of  the 
totalitarian  countries; 

That,  therefore,  no  interruption  of  work 
should  take  place. 

Now  this  attitude,  and  this  remark,  are 
not  necessarily  limited  to  the  organizations 
working  at  missile   bases 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  If 
labor  and  management  are  awaiting  a  bill 
of  particulars  on  what  they  can  do  for  their 
country,  they  dont  have  to  look  far. 

There  Is  no  Government  policy  that  pre- 
vents labor  and  maiiagement  from  develop- 
ing, by  mutual  effort,  better  machinery  for 
tlie  settlement  of  disputes  in  vital  matters — 
and  In  other  matters  as  well.  I  would  and 
do  encourage  such  an  effort.  When  labor 
and  management  ask:  Wiiat  can  we  do  for 
our  country? — an  obvious  answer  Is:  Keep 
the  peace.  Keep  the  Industrial  peace  not 
because  a  law  compels  you  to  but  because 
of  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  because 
It  Is  to  your  own  enlightened  self-interest 
to  do  so. 

I  mentioned  civil  rights  and  labor-man- 
agement relations  as  examples  where  vol- 
untary effort  In  the  public  Interest  Is  self- 
suggesting. 

Let  me  give  you  a  third,  based  upon  an 
Interest  Inherent  In  the  Secretary  of  Labors 
Job.  Last  week,  the  President  Issued  an 
Executive  order  creating  a  Ccwnmlttee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime.  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Rlblcoff  on  that  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President's  Committee  w  1,  of  course. 
enlist  the  aid  and  seek  the  cooperation  of 
governments  and  private  organizations  in 
this  fight  against  the  waste  of  delinquency. 
In  this  Important  area,  with  810  million 
authorized  for  Federal  grants,  it  Is  obvious 
that  If  the  President's  Conamittec  Is  to  suc- 
ceed it  must  depend  upon  the  cooperation 
and  aid  of  States  and  private  organizations. 
In  commenting  on  this  Executive  order, 
the  Washington  Post  remarked:  "Juvenile 
delinquency  Is  essentially  a  local  problem 
which  must  be  dealt  with  through  local 
agencies — schools,  churches.  settlement 
houses,  community  welfare  agencies — op>erat- 
Ing  together  to  bring  hostile  and  rebellious 
youth  Into  participation  in  the  community's 
life.  The  real  need  is  to  put  what  is  now 
known  into  use  and  to  prod  responsible  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  at  the  local  level 
Into  more  effective  operation." 

I  agree  with  that  sentiment.  The  Federal 
Government  can  perform  good  and  needed 
service  in  this  field.  It  Is  also  true  that  long 
before  the  Executive  order  was  Iseued,  mani- 
festing Presidential  concern  and  intention 
to  appropriate  action,  the  question  of  what 
you  could  do  for  your  country  provided  its 
own  answer  to  men  and  women  already  at 
work  on  delinquency. 

I  have  given  you  three  instances  of  areas 
where  individual  and  group  response  to  the 
President's  concept  should  be  clear.  There 
are  many  others,  both  Inside  and  outside  my 
own  responsibility. 

In  the  singular  world  of  today,  a  world  of 
troubled  neighborhoods  rather  than  separate 
nations,  our  Government  undertakes  aid 
proprams  that  are  of  vital  and  paramount 
importance  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world. 

These  programs  do  not  exclude  voluntary 
efforts  by  groups  and  Individuals. 
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A  religious  group  near  Washington.  D.C., 
for  example,  has  bepn  sending  cows  to  areas 
In  the  world  where  a  cow  Is  a  treasure,  and 
where  fresh  milk  Is  a  luxury. 

Large  programs  like  CARE  are  effective  ex- 
pressions of  private  American  concern.  They 
are  examplep  of  what  persons  In  private 
capacities  can  do  for  their  country  and  the 
world — for  In  leading  the  world  toward 
greater  well-being  they  also  strengthen  the 
United  States. 

This  Is  a  great  metropolitan  area,  a  huge 
complex  of  people  and  activity. 

You  know  that  as  social  problems  arise, 
as  the  dally  business  of  living  becomes  more 
and  more  demanding  and  challenging,  the 
powers  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
solutions  need  to  be  more  effective.  Respon- 
sible government  must  be  an  Instrument 
for  progress  when  the  means  at  hand  to 
private  groups  are  not  adequate  to  the  prob- 
lem they  face.  At  the  same  time,  govern- 
ment cannot  be  resfxjnsible  unless  our  peo- 
ple make  It  so,  unless  they  view  their  own 
actions  In  the  light  of  the  Interest  of  all. 

I  would  paraphrase  the  words  of  the 
President  this  way:  All  of  us  know  what  our 
country  has  done  for  us.  and  all  of  us  know, 
m  our  heart  and  conscience,  what  we  should 
do  for  our  country.  The  resolution  to  act.  to 
move  forward,  to  seek  the  path  of  good  con- 
science, is  the  only  decision  that  remains. 


Address  by  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secre- 
tary of  thj  Interior,  at  the  Tennessee 
River  Tribataries  Association  and  Elk 
River  Development  Association,  Fay- 
etteville,  Tenn.,  May  12,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    CALIFORNU 

,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1961 

I  Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do,  I  bring  to  your  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  very  timely, 
pertinent,  and  interesting  address  made 
by  our  former  colleague,  Hon.  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  who  is  now  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior: 
Address  by  Hon   Stewart  L   Udall.  Secretary 

OF    THE    INTTRIOR.    AT    TliE    TENNESSEE    RiVEH 

Tributaries  Association  and  Elk  River  De- 
velopment Association,  Fayetteville, 
Tenn  .  May   12.  1961 

You  do  me  a  unique  honor  In  asking  me  to 
talk  with  you  about  development  of  water 
resources  You  were  In  the  front  lines  of 
the  long  battle  for  water  development  In  this 
region  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  in  a  little  Ari- 
zona ranch  town.  You  were  among  the  first 
New  Frontiersmen  because  you  were  pioneers 
in  a  coordinated  comprehensive  river  de- 
velopment plan.  To  all  of  you  residents  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  subject  of  water 
and  its  planned  control  and  use  Is  far  from 
novel. 

I  understand  your  valleywlde  association 
Is  only  slightly  more  than  a  year  old.  You 
can  accomplish  much  through  Joint  and  co- 
ordinated action,  and  you  hold  It  within  your 
power  to  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
You  are  holding  fast  to  the  original  bril- 
liant concept  of  TVA.  You  well  realize  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  piecemeal  in 
Qur    development    of    water    resources.     We 


must  devise  plans  which  will  transcend  the 
Interests  of  Individual  localities  or  agencies, 
and  which  will  conform  to  a  broad  plan  of 
Integrated  development  of  all  the  resources 
of  a  great  watershed.  This  Is  no  time  for 
standpatters.  It  Is  no  time  for  the  overly 
cautious  approach  to  resource  development — 
It  is  a  time  for  broad  gaged  planning  and 
bold  action.  President  Kennedy  has  told 
us.  "Failures  to  act  now  may  be  opportuni- 
ties lost  forever." 

Years  ago  you  and  other  farslghted  men 
set  the  pattern.  You  saw  the  opportunities 
available  in  harnessing  the  mighty  Tennessee 
and  making  It  work  for  mankind.  In  so 
doing,  you  made  the  three  letters  TVA 
synonymous  with  the  idea  of  overall  basin 
development. 

It  wasn't  a  simple  matter.  I'm  sure  many 
of  you  vividly  remember  the  slow  and  often 
disappointing  struggle  which  you  under- 
went before  TVA  became  a  reality.  Perhaps 
by  now,  though,  that  stirring  story  Is  "old 
hat"  to  some  of  your  neighbors  In  this  valley. 
I  know  that  you  here  tonight,  representing 
various  area  development  associations,  have 
not  forgotten  and  will  not  forget. 

The  world  outside  this  beautiful  valley 
of  yours  continues  to  hold  up  TVA  as  a 
shining  example  of  the  best  that  man  can 
accomplish  In  utilizing  nature.  Just  8  days 
ago,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  carried 
a  long  story  about  the  Cauca  Valley  Corp  . 
a  new  river  development  effort  In  the 
South  American  nation  of  Colombia  It 
quoted  the  English-speaking  general  man- 
ager of  the  CVC  aa  saying.  "We  think  we 
are  admirably  suited  for  a  TVA-type  develop- 
ment. "  It  Isn't  the  admittedly  great  water 
development  works  of  Russia  that  these 
South  Americans  look  to  as  a  guide — It  U 
your  own.  our  own,  TVA.  And  so  It  goes. 
ever3rwhere  In  the  free  world.  Do  not.  your- 
selves, become  Immune  to  the  great  accom- 
plishments around  you. 

Not  all  of  the  developmert  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  region  Is  to  be  spoken  of  In 
the  past  tense  Part  of  the  Job  still  remains 
to  be  done.  Im  sure  you  recall  the  words 
of  the  late  George  Norrls  who  said  In  his 
airtoblography  that: 

"This  program  of  controlling  the  surplus 
floodwaters  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
by  storage  In  natural  reservoirs  situated  on 
the  main  stream  and  along  the  tributaries  Is 
an  Immense  one.  It  may  never  be  fulfilled. 
That  depends  entirely  upon  the  vision  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  require  a  vast 
amount  of  money  to  complete  It;  It  will  take 
years  of  planning  and  of  labor  to  meet  fully 
all  of  Its  factors:  and  yet  It  offers  the  only 
promise  discovered  by  men  for  the  effective 
control  of  floods  and  efficient  conservation 
of  natural  resources." 

Yes,  you  have  begun  to  make  real  use  of 
your  river  system — but  you've  only  begun, 
as  Greorge  Norrls  foresaw.  Now  you  face  the 
challenge  of  continuing  with  his  great 
vision — yes.  and  that  of  many  others  as  well. 
You  who  continue  to  hold  to  the  vision, 
you  who  still  have  the  evangelist's  fervor 
and  the  salesman's  persistence,  must  work 
together  with  the  officials  of  the  TVA  to  com- 
plete this  project  that  Is  of  great  Importance 
to  all  America.  One  of  the  dreams  that 
you  In  the  Southeast  have  long  held  Is 
that  of  Joining  the  Tennessee  and  the  Tom- 
bigbee  to  cut  off  600  miles  of  the  long  water 
Journey  from  your  ports  to  the  gulf.  The 
TVA  Itself  was  once  such  a  plpedream — who 
knows,  perhaps  your  later  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  Certainly,  this  ad- 
ministration favors  a  stepped-up  program 
of  long-range  planning  now  In  the  resources 
field. 

You  leaders  realize,  too,  that  river  devel- 
opment doesn't  necessarily  mean  great  power 
dams  or  navigation  channels  on  every  water- 
course. You  realize  that  some  areas  of  this 
vast  river  basin  are  best  suited  for  recrea- 
tion development,  others  are   promising  for 


intensive  agricultural  undertakings,  such  as 
your  growing  poultry  industry,  or  timber 
production,  and  some  spots  are  best  re- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  wildlife  There's 
room  on  the  big  Tennessee  and  lu  tribu- 
taries for  all  kinds  of  development.  Not 
every  mile  of  the  system  can  be  developed 
as  a  new  Pltt«burgh — Just  as  not  every  mile 
can  be  drained  farmland,  a  river  park  or  a 
wildlife  refuge  But  every  mile  can  be  de- 
veloped In  some  manner,  with  due  consid- 
eration for  economics  and  always  with  a 
progressive  and  farslghted  standard  of 
feasibility  that  holds  great  faith  In  the 
future. 

Listen  again  to  George  Norrls'  words 
"Every  drop  of  water  that  falls  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth  beneath  should  per- 
form Its  proper  share  of  preserving  the  bless- 
ings God  Intends  to  bestow  upon  his  people." 
E\  ery  drop  of  water  In  this  watershed  can 
l>e  m.-xde  to"  work,  over  and  over  again,  and 
It  must  be  done  The  important  thing,  it 
srems  to  me.  is  to  develop  this  homeland  of 
yours  that  the  natural  resources  so  abun- 
dant here  are  utilized  and  conserved  in  the 
highest  and  best  manner  .appropriate  to  the 
overall  concept  of  basin  development 

All  of  us  In  the  Kennedy  administration 
were  enthused  and  challenged  by  the  prece- 
dent-setting special  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  natural  resources  Here 
was  given  all  of  us  a  blueprint  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  integrated  program  for  the 
wise  conservation  and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. If  that  stirring  message  could  be 
summarized  in  only  two  words.  I  l>elleve 
those  words  would  be.    "Think  big." 

We  must  all  think  big  and  act  in  accord 
with  that  thought.  Here  we  can  see  that 
even  George  Norrls.  who  thought  some  of  the 
biggest  thoughts  ever  to  burst  forth  In  the 
US  Senate,  didn't  think  big  enough  George 
Norrls  almost  overlooked  one  of  the  primary 
Items  In  the  Tennessee  River  development — 
the  recreation  potential  of  water.  Recre- 
ation is  a  latecomer  on  the  list  of  benefits 
of  comprehensive  river  development,  and 
certainly  we  cannot  blame  the  founding 
fathers  of  TVA  for  Initially  paying  It  little 
heed.  But  now.  In  a  Nation  of  rising  wages 
and  increasing  leisure  time,  recreational  use 
of  the  TVA  facilities  Is  growing  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate.  Americans  have  discovered  that 
yours  is  one  of  the  most  diverse  and  enjoy- 
able outdoor  recreation  aretis  In  our  Na- 
tion. I'm  told  that  an  average  of  $84  mil- 
lion worth  of  new  recreation  facilities  is 
added  each  year  at  the  reservoirs  of  the 
TVA.  In  addition  to  a  total  governmental 
recreation  Investment  here  of  9120  million, 
there  has  been  nearly  an  equal  amount  In 
private  recreation  Investments  such  as  cot- 
tages and  resorts.  You  have  close  to  50.000 
boats  on  your  river  system.  Think  what  all 
this  already  means  to  the  economy  of  your 
valley.  Think  what  more  It  will  mean  in  the 
years  Immediately  ahead 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  recreation 
is  becoming  big  business.  Were  going  to 
have  to  think  and  act  mighty  big  If  we  meet 
the  pent-up  recreation  demand 

We  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
taken  this  recreation  boom,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  to  heart  We  are  embarking 
on  S(jme  big  planning  for  recreation  develop- 
ment throughout  the  United  States.  We 
feel  that  this  is  the  moment  of  decision. 
What  we  do.  or  don't  do.  in  the  next  10  years 
will  set  the  character  of  this  Nation  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  America's  open  space  is 
disappearing  rapidly  at  a  time  when  all  signs 
point  to  mounting  demands  for  parks,  park- 
ways, recreation  areas,  and  wildlife  refuges 
We  need  open  space  in  which  to  find  outdoor 
enjoyment  and  refreshment  of  mind,  body, 
and  spirit. 

To  meet  this  need  we  are  laying  plans  for 
a  program  without  pfu-allel  in  our  history 
Because  much  of  this  recreational  develop- 
ment is  of  national  Impact,  we  want  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  to  take  the  lead  in  a  pro- 
gram we're  calling  "Parks  for  America  "  And 
we  want  to  encourage  local  areas  and  States 
to  do  more  through  a  cooperative  effort. 
Only  a  few  areas  and  a  few  States,  notably 
New  York  and  Caiifornia,  are  keeping  up  or 
vigorously  attempting  to  keep  up  with  the 
mounting  demand. 

This  generation,  as  we  see  It,  has  a  last- 
chance  opportunity  to  save  perhaps  15 
or  20  million  acres  for  national  parks,  another 
2' J  million  acres  for  national  recreation 
areas,  more  than  a  million  acres  for  national 
parkways  and  scenic  roads  such  as  your 
Natchez  Trace.  4'^  million  acres  for  wildlife 
refuge  areas  The  program  will  be  costly, 
but  every  year  we  delay  the  costs  will  rise. 
Fortunately,  much  land  we  propose  to  retain 
as  open  space  already  is  in  public  ownership. 
But  for  4  6  million  acres  of  privately  held 
land  that  we  foresee  as  national  park  lands, 
tlie  estimated  cort  has  doubled  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  is  expected  to  nearly  double  again 
In  the  next  10.  Make  no  mistake  about  It.  if 
we  do  not  act  now  the  opportunity  will 
vanish.  What  we  save  in  the  next  10  years 
may  well  be  all  we  will  ever  have  the  chance 
to  save 

These  aren't  the  only  ways  In  which  we  are 
undertaking  to  Implement  the  natural  re- 
sources program  outlined  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. We  hold  uppermott  his  warning  that 
"Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  a  boun- 
tiful supply  ot  water;  but  It  Is  not  a  blessing 
we  can  regard  with  complacency."  Ln  all 
those  areas  wherein  we  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  multiple-purpose  water  develop- 
ment we  are  hard  at  work  drawing  up  plans 
for  a  resunnptlon  of  the  effort  that  shriveled 
into  neax  nothingness  during  the  past  8 
years.  In  this  we  have  as  a  shining  example 
the  transformation  wrought  In  hydroelectric 
power  prenluctlon  and  consumption  by  your 
TVA.  That  transformation  brought  you 
from  on  area  of  relatively  little  electric  use 
to  one  In  which  electric  power  consumption 
is  nearly  twice  the  per  capita  average  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Too.  we  accept  the  goal  of  developing  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  during  the  dec- 
ade of  the  sixties,  so  that  all  parts  of  our 
country  can  follow  the  steps  to  progress  that 
you  have  made. 

And  we  share  with  others  In  the  Govern- 
ment a  concern  that  a  major  breakthrough 
be  made,  and  made  soon,  on  the  growing 
problem  of  cleaning  up  our  streams.  Con- 
served water  will  be  of  little  use  If  it  is  pol- 
luted water.  No  longer  can  we  rely  on  the 
adage  that  "dilution  Is  the  solution  to  pol- 
lution." Something  more,  something  posi- 
tive, must  be  done.  We  face  the  Imminent 
peril  of  having  our  major  rivers  become 
thousand-mile   sewers. 

No  longer  is  water  pollution  a  problem 
of  a  few  metropolitan  areas;  It  is  a  problem 
nationwide  In  scope.  To  meet  It  we  must 
spend  twice  as  much  on  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants  as  we  now  do.  The  ad- 
ministration's program  for  a  grant-in-aid 
system  to  help  communities  meet  this  prob- 
lem Is  the  start.  With  Its  adoption  perhaps 
I  won't  have  to  Inhale  the  stench  of  the 
Potomac  when  I  drive  home  on  a  hot  day. 
Perhaps  we  will  close  out  the  business  I 
read  about  recently  in  a  magazine — the 
business  some  private  enterpriser  started  on 
the  Missouri  River.  He  skims  and  sells  the 
grease  from  the  surface  of  the  broad 
Missouri. 

Already  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  and 
I  are  working  together  in  another  area  to 
which  the  President  directed  his  attention. 
Together  we  are  formulating  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  recreational  lands  program  and 
working  to  eliminate  conflicts  in  fish  and 
wildlife  programs  so  that  an  increased  and 
improved  wildlife  conservation  effort  may  be 
made.  If  this  takes  some  knocking  together 
of  a  few  bureaucratic  heads,  then  Secretary 
Freeman  and  I  are  ready  to  do  It. 


I  hope  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  all 
these  various  fields  of  natural  resource 
planning  and  development  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  desire  to  move  ahead  alone. 
Nor  does  It  expect  to.  We  are  heeding  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  view  that  only  through  the 
fullest  participation  and  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  government  and  private  Industry 
can  this  task  be  done  wisely  and  effectively. 
It's  up  to  you  folks  Just  as  much  as  It  Is  to 
ue  Reeotiree  development  le  a  must — a 
natural,  if  you'll  permit  the  pun.  With  our 
soaring  population  we  are  facing  what  I  call 
the  quiet  crisis  For  all  Its  quietness,  this 
crisis  in  the  field  of  resource  development  is 
Just  as  real  as  the  one  we  face  In  world 
affairs  America  has  the  ability  to  meet  this 
crisis — we  aren't  a  poor  nation  Just  a  small 
part  of  the  money  we  now  spend  on  pointed- 
toed  shoes  and  overpublicized  gimmicks  can 
have  a  beneficial  effect  for  many  generations 
If  we  direct  the  money  into  public  invest- 
ment. As  progressive  conser^'ationlsts  con- 
cerned with  the  efficient  development  of  our 
Nation  our  Job  is  cut  out  for  us. 

I'm  sure  I  could  do  no  better  than  to  end 
with  the  closing  words  of  the  President's 
natural  resources  message:  "The  task  is 
large  but  It  will  be  done." 


Proposed  Presidential  Citation  for  Oskar 
J.  W.  Hansen  for  Accomplishments  in 
the  Field  of  Sculpture  and  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1961 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  23,  1961,  Representative  Ben 
F.  Jensen  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  praising  Mr.  Oskar 
J.  W  Hansen  now  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
as  the  sculptor  of  Liberty,  and  request- 
ing that  he  be  given  a  Presidential  cita- 
tion and  the  Medal  of  Merit  for  his  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  sculpture 
and  art. 

Fifty-two  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  12  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives joined  with  Mr.  Jensen  in  this 
communication,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  body  of  this  letter,  with 
the  signatures  and  my  remarks,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  thk  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC,  January  23,  1961. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  1910  Oskar  J.  W. 
Hansen  was  18.  He  wanted  to  become  an 
American.  In  a  rough  sea  and  the  dark  of 
night  he  dived  over  the  side  from  a  foreign 
ship  and  lived  to  make  the  beach  on  the 
Carolina  Banks  "By  the  Dawr  's  Early  Light." 

The  United  States  has  come  Into  being 
through  attrition  of  folks  who  preceded 
Oskar  onto  those  self-same  lx;aches.  These 
In  time  coUected  their  forces  at  Yorktown. 
When  the  news  of  October  1!),  1781.  reached 
Philadelphia,  our  First  Congress  authorized 
a  monument  In  commemoration  of  the  al- 
liance and  victory  which  had  given  to  our 
country  both  hope  and  a  future.     It  is  this 


very  monument  which  Oskar  restored  and 
completed  with  his  magnificent  sculpture  of 
Liberty  In  order  that  the  will  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  First  Congress  could  be  dedi- 
cated at  long  last  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  on  October 
19.  1957. 

I  have  known  Oskar  many  years.  His  re- 
nown as  a  sculptor  and  person  both  at  home 
and  abroad  has  advanced  with  the  growth 
and  prestige  of  our  country.  Secretary 
Harold  lakes  wrote  about  his  sculptures  at 
Hoover  Dam  that  he  had  "completed  the 
most  difficult  task  ever  assigned  to  an  art- 
ist." There  Oskar  built  a  monument  which 
is  competent.  Imaginative,  and  unique.  He 
won  this  Government  commission  In  a  na- 
tional competition  with  all  his  peers  The 
astrophvBlcal  data  and  star  diagram  pre- 
serve a  basic  thesis  for  projecting  oiir  na- 
tional skill  Into  space.  Kindly  note  the  ab- 
stracts in  the  pictorial  record  which  may  be 
had  on  request  frcKn  the  sculptor. 

The  Constitution  covers  all  Americans  like 
a  seamless  robe.  It  heals  our  Inadequacies 
and  adds  luster  to  our  defense  of  right.  It 
was  available  to  Oskar  when  he  regained 
consciousness  on  that  beach.  At  Yorktown 
we  have  written  into  the  granite  after  his 
name  a  noble  phrase:  "Sculptor  of  Liberty." 
This  Is  what  he  did:  This,  above  all,  is  the 
sum  of  his  life. 

I  now  wish  for  myself  and  my  fellow- 
Americans  a  pause  to  consider  the  strong 
bond  that  binds  us  together  as  we  face  the 
future.  For  that  reason,  and  because  It  is 
proper,  I  urge  that  you,  Mr.  President,  give 
a  Presidential  citation  and  the  Medal  of 
Merit  to  the  sculptor  of  Liberty. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours 

Ben  P  Jensen. 

I  concur  In  what  Ben  Jensen  has  written. 

Carl  Hayden,  U.S.  Senator;  Spessard  L 
Holland,  U.S.  Senator;  Alan  Bible, 
U.8.  Senator:  Harry  F  Byrd,  US  Sen- 
ator; J.  W.  Ftjlbright,  U.S.  Senator: 
Everett  M.  Diji«jsen.  US.  Senator; 
Karl  E.  Mundt.  U.S.  Senator;  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  U.S.  Senator:  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson, U.S.  Senator;  Henry  M  Jack- 
son. US.  Senator;  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
VS.  Senator;  Lister  Hnx.  U^S.  Sen- 
ator; George  A.  Smathers,  US.  Sen- 
ator; P"RANK  E.  Moss,  US.  Senator; 
John  A.  Carroll,  U.S.  Senator;  War- 
ren G  Magnuson.  U.S.  Senator:  Frink 
Church.  US.  Senator:  Stephen  M. 
Young,  US  Senator:  Ernest  Gruen- 
LNG.  U.S.  Senator;  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President,  U.S.  Senate;  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  U.S.  Senator;  Maurine 
Neuberger.  U.S.  Senator;  Norris  Cot- 
ton, U.S.  Senator;  B.  EVERL'iT  Jordan, 
U.S.  Senator;  H  E  Talmadce.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator; Stuart  Symington.  U.S.  Senator; 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  U.S.  Senator: 
Clair  Engle.  U.S.  Senator;  Gale  W. 
McGee,  U.S.  Senator;  Jack  R.  Miller. 
U.S.  Senator;  Jennings  Randolph. 
U.S.  Senator;  Homer  E  Capehart, 
U.S.  Senator;  Lee  Metcalf.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator; Oren  E  Long,  U.S.  Senator; 
Sttles  Bridges,  VS.  Senator;  Prank 
Carlson,  U.S.  Senator;  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  r  S  Senator:  Hiram  L. 
Pong,  U.S.  Senator;  E  L  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senator:  Ralph  W  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senator;  Esncs  Kefauver,  U.S. 
Senator;  Alexando  Wiley.  US  Sen- 
ator; Wayne  Morse.  U.S.  Senator;  Pat 
McNamara,  U.S.  Senator:  Allen  J. 
Bllender,  U.S.  Senator;  Hugh  Scott. 
U.S.  Senator;  Joseph  S  Clark,  UJ3. 
Senator;  Sam  J.  Ejvin,  Jr  ,  US  Sen- 
ator; John  L.  Mc<"lellan.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator; James  O.  Eastland.  US  Senator; 
Robert  S.  Kerr.  US.  Senator;  John 
Sparkman,  UJS.  Senator;  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  Representative  in  Congress; 
JOHif  W.  McCoemack,  Representative 
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In  Congress;  Charles  A  Hallbck.  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress;  Howard  W. 
Smith.  Represeatatlve  in  Congress; 
Harold  D  Coolzy.  Representative  In 
Congress;  Emawtjel  Celleb,  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress;  Thomas  E. 
Morgan.  Representative  In  Congress; 
Brekt  Spence,  Representative  In  Con- 
gress: Clarence  Cannon.  Representa- 
tive In  Congress;  W.  D  Mills.  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress;  Overton 
Brooks.  Representative  In  Congress; 
Edward  P.  Boland,  Representative  In 
Congress. 


Pretident'i  Statement  on  Freedom  of 
Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1961 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  6  years 
the  Special  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  has  studied  the  restric- 
tions on  the  availabiUty  of  Government 
information.  Many  of  its  reports  and 
findings,  after  review  and  adoption  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, have  been  filed  with  this  House. 
The  subcommittee  has  attempted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  ctiiical  nature  of  the  problem  of 
suppression  of  information. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  most  eloquent  expression  of 
the  importance  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion in  our  democracy.  It  was  a  dramatic 
indication  of  his  personal  concern  that 
the  people  in  our  democracy  should 
know  the  facts,  and  should  be  well-in- 
formed as  they  face  the  dangerous  de- 
cisions that  lie  ahead.  Di.scussing  the 
strength  of  freedom,  the  President  de- 
clared: 

The  great  inner  resource  of  freedom,  the 
resource  which  has  kept  the  world's  oldest 
democracy  continuously  young  and  vital, 
the  resource  which  has  always  brought  us 
our  greatest  exploits  in  time  of  our  greatest 
need,  is  the  very  fact  of  the  open  society. 

Thus  if  we  are  once  again  to  preserve  our 
civilization.  It  will  be  because  of  our  free- 
dom, and  not  in  spite  of  It.  That  is  why  I 
am  here  with  you  today.  For  the  flow  of 
ideas,  the  capacity  to  make  informed  choices, 
the  ability  to  criticize,  all  the  assumptions 
upon  which  political  democracy  rests,  depend 
largely  upon  communication.  And  you  are 
the  guardians  of  the  most  powerful  and  effec- 
tive means  of  communication  ever  designed. 

For  the  history  of  this  Nation  is  a  tribute 
to  the  ability  of  an  informed  citizenry  to 
make  the  right  choices  in  response  to  dan- 
ger, and  if  you  play  your  part,  if  the  Im- 
mense powers  of  broadcasting  are  used  to 
illuminate  the  new  and  subtle  problems 
which  our  Nation  faces — if  your  strength  is 
used  to  reinforce  the  great  strengths  which 
freedom  brings,  then  I  am  confident  that 
our  people  and  our  Nation,  and  all  other 
people  and  all  other  nations  will  again  rise 
to  the  great  challenge  of  the  sixties. 

The  President  spoke  in  the  context  of 
the  successful  Mercury  astronaut  flight. 


He  noted,  however,  that  the  flight  could 
have  failed: 

Because  this  is  a  free  society,  and  because 
we  therefore  take  our  chances  out  In  the 
open,  of  success  or  failure,  all  those  who 
were  part  of  the  program,  who  were  Involved 
in  the  decisions  which  made  the  program 
possible,  were  also  in  hazard.  And  while 
their  task  did  not  in  any  manner  approach 
that  of  the  commander,  nevertheless.  It  is 
a  very  real  one.  and  it  is  the  kind  of  risk 
which  members  of  a  free  society  must  take 

There  Jiad  t>een  before  the  flight,  &b  you 
know,  a  good  many  members  of  the  commu- 
nity who  felt  that  we  should  not  take  that 
chance.  But  I  see  no  way  out  of  It.  I  don't 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  keep  these 
matters  private,  unless  we  decide  on  the 
highest  national  level  that  all  matters  whk;h 
are  risky,  which  carry  with  them  the  hazard 
of  defeat,  which  could  be  detrimental  to  our 
society,  that  none  of  them  will  be  printed  In 
the  paper  or  carried  on  radio  or  television. 

The  essence  of  free  communication  must 
be  that  our  failures  as  well  as  our  successes 
will  be  broadcast  around  the  world.  And 
therefore  we  take  double  pride  In  our  suc- 
cesses. 

I  feel  as  a  believer  in  freedom,  as  well  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  we  want 
a  world  in  which  the  good  and  the  bad,  suc- 
cesses or  failures,  the  aspirations  of  people, 
their  desires,  their  disagreements,  their  dis- 
sent, their  agreements,  whether  they  serve 
the  Interest  of  the  State  or  not.  should  be 
made  public,  should  be  part  of  the  general 
understanding  of  all  people. 

The  President  spoke  at  a  time  when 
the  city  of  Washington  was  welcoming 
thf  Mercury  astronaut.  The  President 
spoke  without  a  prepared  text,  and  in 
order  that  Members  may  inform  them- 
selves of  this  important  statement  of 
principle,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  the  transcript  of  the  President's 
remarks  on  May  8,  1961.  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  in  the  Record: 

Address  of  the  President  to  the  Opening 
Session  of  the  39th  Annual  Convention 
OF  THE  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. Washington,  DC. 

Governor  Collins.  Bishop  Hannah,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  today  the 
Nation's  No.  1  television  performer,  who  I 
think  on  last  Friday  morning  secured  the 
largest  rating  of  any  morning  show  In  recent 
history.    [Laughter.) 

I  must  say.  I  think  all  of  us  as  citizens  of 
the  free  world  are  extremely  proud  not  only 
of  Commander  Shepard.  but  also  of  Mrs. 
Shepard— and  perhaps  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent they  would  come  forward.  [Loud  and 
prolonged  applause.) 

Commander  Shepard.  How  do  you  get 
them  to  .stop?  We  only  have  time  for  a  few 
words  here,  because  I  understand  we  have 
a  rather  busy  day  ahead  of  us.  I  just  want 
to  say.  thank  you  very  much  for  such  a  warm 
welcome.    (Applause.) 

The  President.  I  must  say  I  think  the 
presence  of  Commander  Shepard  and  also 
Mrs.  Shepard  who  I  think  Is — I  must  say. 
when  I  saw  her  on  television.  I  had  great 
satisfaction  as  a  fellow  citizen.  I  must  say 
we  are  delighted  to  have  them  all.  It  is  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  us. 

I  said  this  morning,  when  I  read  off  the 
names  of  some  of  the  other  people  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  flight — Mr.  Webb,  who 
is  head  of  NASA,  and  Dr.  Dryden  and  all  the 
rest — I  said  that  they  were  names  which 
were  rather  unknown.  If  this  flight  had  not 
been  successful,  however,  they  would  have 
been  among  the  best  known  names  in  the 
United    States.     So    that   even   I.   who   had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  flight,  would  have  be- 
come very  much  identified  with  It. 

So  that  I  do  express  my  commendation  to 
Commander  Shepard  and  also  his  fellow  as- 
tronauta  who  aU  Involved  themselvee  In  the 
hazards  and  the  discipline  of  the  work,  but 
also  thoee  who  were  Involved  with  the  pro- 
gram. Because  this  Is  a  free  society,  and 
because  we  therefore  take  our  chances  out 
in  the  open,  of  succeu  or  failure,  all  those 
who  were  part  of  the  program,  who  were  In- 
volved In  the  decisions  which  made  the  pro- 
gram poestble.  who  were  involved  in  the 
very  public  decision  which  made  the  very 
public  flight  possible  on  Friday  morning, 
were  also  In  hazard  And  while  their  task 
did  not  In  any  manner  approach  that  of  the 
commander,  nevertheless  It  Is  a  very  r«al 
one.  and  It  Is  the  kind  of  rUk  which  members 
of  a  free  society  must  take. 

There  had  been  before  the  flight,  as  you 
know,  a  good  many  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  felt  that  we  should  not  tjike 
that  chance.  But  I  see  no  way  out  of  It 
I  don't  see  how  It  Is  possible  for  us  to  keep 
these  matters  private,  unless  we  decide  on 
the  highest  national  level  that  all  matters 
which  are  risky,  which  carry  with  them  the 
hazard  of  defeat,  which  could  be  detrimental 
to  our  society,  that  none  of  them  will  be 
printed  In  the  paper  or  carried  on  radio  or 
television. 

The  essence  of  free  communication  must 
be  that  our  failures  as  well  as  our  successes 
will  be  broadcast  around  the  world  And 
therefore  we  take  double  pride  In  our 
successes 

I  am  delighted  that  there  are  members 
here  of  your  profession  who  are  not  citi- 
zens of  this  country  but  who  come  from 
our  hemisphere.  I  hope  that  they  under- 
stand that  we  share  a  fraternal  feeling  with 
them,  that  we  are  engaged  In  a  common 
effort  to  maintain  freedom  here  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  to  assist  freedom  through- 
out the  world 

And  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  be  placed 
In  positions  of  responsibility — all  of  us — at 
a  time  when  freedom  Is  under  Its  greatest 
attack. 

I  know  that  to  those  who  live  In  some 
parts  of  this  country  and  some  parts  of 
the  world,  that  the  discipline  of  the  totali- 
tarian system  has  some  attraction.  I  called 
attention  at  my  press  conference  more  than 
a  week  ago  to  a  comment  made  by  a  student 
In  Paris,  an  African  student,  after  the  ex- 
traordinary flight  of  Major  Gagarin.  In  which 
the  student  said,  "The  Russians  don't  talk 
about  things,  they  do  them,  and  then  we 
hear  about  them." 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  any 
young  man  or  woman,  or  any  citizen  who 
understands  the  real  meaning  of  freedom, 
who  recognizes  that  freedom  Is  at  Issue 
around  the  globe,  could  possibly  hold  that 
view. 

I  feel,  as  a  believer  in  freedom,  as  well 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
want  a  world  In  which  the  good  and  the 
bad,  successes  or  failures,  the  aspirations 
of  people,  their  desires,  their  disagreements, 
their  dissent,  their  agreements,  whether 
they  serve  the  Interest  of  the  state  or  not. 
should  be  made  public,  should  be  part  of 
the    general   understanding   of   all   people. 

And  that  is  why  I  was  particularly  anxious 
to  come  here  today.  There  Is  no  means  of 
conununlcatlon  as  slgnlflcant  as  that  In 
which  you  are  Involved;  to  hear,  and  to 
see.  and  to  listen. 

And  you  have  the  opportunity  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
all  around  the  globe. 

Our  adversaries  in  this  struggle  against 
freedom — and  they  are  not  national  ad- 
versaries, we  have  no  national  disagree- 
ments, what  is  involved  Is  the  great  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  and  our  adversaries  In  that 
struggle    possess    many    advantages.      Their 
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forces  press  down  upon  us.  on  the  borders 
of  the  Middle  E-tst,  southeast  Asia,  and  West- 
ern Europe.    Tl>ey  use  the  secrecy  of  the  to- 
talitarian state   and   the  discipline  to  mask 
the  effective  use  of  guerrilla  forces  secretly 
undermining  Independent  states,  and  to  hide 
a  wide  International  network  of  agenU  and 
activities  which  threaten  the  fabric  of  demo- 
cratic government  everywhere  In  the  world. 
And    their    sing  e-mlnded    effort    to   desUoy 
freedom    Is   streugthened   by    the   discipline, 
the  secrecy,  and  the  swiftness  with  which  an 
efficient  despotUm   can  move.     In   addition, 
the  ability  of  a  toUlltarlan  state  to  mobi- 
lize all  of  its  resources  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  whatever   the   human   cost,  has  great 
attraction  for  ihone  who  live  on  the  marginal 
edge  of  exUtenct.  fired  with  a  strong  feeling 
of  ancient  wrongs  and  grievances,  a  feeling 
which   is   tlrelesfly   exploited   by   our   adver- 
saries—the people  who  live  on  an  Income  of 
$60  or   •70   or  $60   a   year— the    example   of 
the  Soviet  Union   which  in   the  short  space 
of    40    years    htis    transformed    itself    from 
being  among  the  most  backward  countries  of 
Europe  to  being  a  leader  in  space,  has  pow- 
erful attraction. 

Once  a  state  succumbs,  however,  to  this 
attraction,  to  the  lure  of  communism,  to  the 
lure  of  totalllarUnlsm — even  for  a  moment - 
resistance  Is  then  crushed,  opposition  Is  de- 
stroyed, and  desp>otic  power  is  maintained 
even  when  finally  the  people  may  realize 
they  have  been  cruelly  misled— and  the 
steady  stream  of  refugees  out  of  Vietnam 
in  the  north,  out  of  Eastern  Germany,  out  of 
Cuba,  all  Indlci.te  the  real  nature  of  their 
society  once  It  has  assumed  control. 

On  this  path  thus  far  there  has  been  no 
turning  back  TTiere  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  this  cetermined  and  powerful  sys- 
tem win  subject  us  to  many  tests  of  nerve 
and  will  In  the  coming  years — In  Berlin.  In 
Asia.  In  the  Mlcdle  East,  in  this  hemisphere. 
We  will  face  chiillenge  after  challenge,  as  the 
Communists  armed  with  all  the  resources 
and  advantages  of  the  police  state  attempt 
to  seize  the  balance  of  power  in  their  di- 
rection. 

But  despite  this.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  tide  of  history  U  on  the  side  of  despot- 
Ism.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  tide  of  "hls- 
tory  necessarily  is  on  either  side.  It  is  only 
what  we  decide  ourselves  we  will  do — which 
direction  we  w  11  turn  the  tide  of  history— 
that  we  can  be  successful. 

For  we  brlnr  to  the  battle  our  own  re- 
sources, the  tetter  advantages  of  a  free 
society — advantages  which  our  adversaries 
cannot  match,  advantages  which  If  vigor- 
ously used  offer  hope  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  freedom. 

On  our  side  Is  the  simple  and  all- 
Important  fact  that  men  want  to  be  free, 
and  nations  want  to  be  their  own  masters 
It  Is  this  fact  that  helps  to  explain  why  no 
nation  In  the  past  decade — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Cuba,  where  a  social  revo- 
lution was  betrayed,  and  where  the  story 
Is  not  yet  fin  illy  ended — has  fallen  under 
Communist  rule  without  being  subdued  by 
am>ed  force. 

It  Is  this  fact  that  explains  the  courageous 
revolution  against  hopeless  odds  In  Poland, 
and  East  Germany,  and  Hungary  and  Tibet — 
revolutions  that  would  have  succeeded  if 
alien  armies  had  not  been  present  to  put 
them  down. 

It  Is  this  fact  that  explains  why  the  pov- 
erty-stricken nations  of  this  hemisphere  and 
Africa,  filled  with  discontent  in  some  cases, 
and  social  tensions,  bearing  the  memory  of 
past  wrongs,  have  still  not  succumbed  to  the 
lure  of  communism. 

And  it  is  this  fact  that  Is  man's  best  hope. 
For  our  Nation  Is  on  the  side  of  man's  de- 
sire to  be  free,  and  the  desire  of  nations  to 
be  Independent.  And  thus  we  are  allied,  if 
we  are  true   to   ourselves    and   true   to   our 


destiny,    with    the    strongest    force    In    the 
world  today. 

The  great  Inner  resource  of  freedom,  the 
resource  which  has  kept  the  world's  oldest 
democracy  continuously  young  and  vital,  the 
resource  which  has  always  brought  us  our 
greatest  exploits  In  time  of  our  greatest 
need.  Is  the  very  fact  of  the  open  society. 

Thus.  If  we  are  once  again  to  preserve  our 
civilization.  It  will  be  because  of  our  free- 
dom, and  not  In  spite  of  It.  That  is  why  I 
am  here  with  you  today.  For  the  flow  of 
Ideas,  the  capacity  to  make  informed 
choices,  the  ability  to  criticize,  all  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  political  democracy 
rests,  depend  largely  upon  communication. 
And  you  are  the  guardians  of  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  means  ol  communi- 
cation  ever  designed. 

In   the  rest  of   the  world   this  power  can 
be  used  to  describe  the  true  nature  of  the 
suuggle.  and  to  give  a  true  and  responsible 
picture  of  a  free  society.     And  in  addition, 
broadcasting  has  new  and  untried  possibili- 
ties for  education,  for  help  to  end  illiteracy, 
which  holds  back  so  much  of  the  world  and 
which  denies  access  to  the  information   so 
vital    to   a   free   and    Informed   choice.     The 
full  development  of  broadcasting  as  an  in- 
strument of  education   is   one  of   Uie  most 
.significant  challenges  which  confronts  your 
industry.     And  here  in  our  own  country  this 
power  can  be  used,  as  it  Is  being  used,  to  tell 
our  people  of  the  perils  and  the  challenges 
and  the  opportunities  that  we  face — of  the 
effort   and    the    painful    choices    which    the 
coming  years  will  demand      For  the  history 
of  this  nation  Is  a  tribute  to  the  ability  of 
an    informed    citizenry    to    make    the    right 
choices   in    response    to   danger,    and    if    you 
play   your   part,   if    the    immense ..  powers   of 
broadcasting  are  used  to  illuminate  the  new 
and     subtle     problems     which     our    Nation 
faces — if  your  strength  is  used  to  reinforce 
the   great'  strengths   which    freedom   brings, 
then  I  am  confident  that  our  people  and  our 
Nation,  and  all  other  people  and  all  other 
nations   will   again   rise    to    the  great   chal- 
lenge of  the  sixties. 

No  man  can  hope  to  prophesy  with  pre- 
cision the  outcome  of  the  great  struggle  in 
which  our  generation  Is  now  engaged.  Yet 
we  do  know  that  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom has  been  threatened  on  many  occasions 
since  the  system  of  free  choice  and  democ- 
racy was  developed  In  sunlit  Greece  more 
than  2.400  years  ago.  And  yet  from  each 
threat  and  Indeed  from  each  defeat,  as  well 
as  from  each  success,  It  has  ultimately 
emerged  unconquered. 

That  is  why  in  the  face  of  an  ominous 
future  we  can  share  that  faith  which  Win- 
ston Churchill  expressed  more  than  a  half- 
century    ago,     "HumanUy    will    not    be    cast 

down." 

We  are  going  along,  along  the  same  high 
road,  and  already  behind  the  distant  moun- 
tains the  sun  can  be  seen— and  will  be  seen 
again. 

That  is  your  opportunity — and  that  is  a 
responsibility  which  all  of  us  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  free  world  must  once  again  meet. 


Another  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1961 
Mr.     HOFFMAN     of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  we  again  be  called  upon  to 
say  goodby  to  loved  ones,  some  of  whom 


may     return     permanently     disabled — 
others  who  will  never  come  home? 

There  is  every  reason  to  be  appre- 
hensive, fearful,  to  gird  ourselves  for 
determined  effort,  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
to  preserve  this  a  free,  independent  na- 
tion, where  we  and  those  we  bring  into 
the  world  can  continue  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  which  have 
always  been  ours. 

Another  war  confronts  us  because  we 
have  pledged  help  to  others  throughout 
the  world  who  are  less  fortunate.  We 
have  forgotten  that  self-preservation  al- 
ways has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  individuals  and 
nations.  When  the  chips  are  down  every 
individual,  every  nation,  always  has  and 
will  continue  to  look  first  to  its  own 
welfare  and  existence. 

As  a  member  of  so  many  international 
organizations,  we  have  surrendered  our 
right  to  act  independently,  even  though 
our  own  existence  be  at  stake.  On  our 
doorstep,  in  Cuba,  because  of  our  inter- 
national agreements,  the  Communists 
have  been  able  to  establish  a  base — in 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Were 
it  not  for  our  international  agreements. 
we  could,  and  long  ago.  had  we  the 
spirit  of  the  forefathers,  have  kicked 
the  Russians,  the  Communists,  from 
Cuba— blockaded  the  island  itself  if 
necessary. 

Carried  away  by  the  natural  and  laud- 
able desire  to  be  helpful  to  others,  listen- 
ing to  the  preachment  of  intellectuals 
and  internationalists  whose  objectives 
are  laudable  but  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, we  have  fought  and  sacrificed  not 
only  to  bring  peace  throughout  the 
world,  but  to  make  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  standards  of  all  others  conform 
to  our  own. 

Nowhere  in  America  is  there  a  read- 
ing or  listening  intelligent  individual 
who  does  not  know  that,  because  of  our 
commitments  to  international  organiza- 
tions, disputes  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
southeast  Africa,  in  Germany,  in  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  war  is  on  our 
doorstep.  We  have  spread  our  power 
too  thin,  in  too  many  places.  Over- 
extension, over-commitments  threaten 
our  ruin. 

The  President — an  earnest,  able,  pa- 
triotic and  courageous  young  man— is 
rightly  apprehensive  of  what  may  befall. 
Some  have  criticized  him  because  he 
relies  to  sr.ch  a  great  extent  upon  mem- 
bers of  his  o\\Ti  family.  For  my  part, 
I  can  understand  his  need  for  confidence 
in  his  advisers.  Today,  he  does  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  for  sound,  pa- 
triotic advice. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, upon  which  he  should  be  able  to 
rely,  was  shot  through  and  through  with 
homosexuals,  moral  perverts  and  Com- 
munists. Today,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  in  it  Communists  do  not  know  and 
betray  to  our  enemies  our  most  secret 
plans  and  accomplishments.  Recent 
developments  in  Cuba  may  indicate  that 
such  is  the  fact. 

The  President  has  wisely  called  upon 
many  of  his  political  opponents,  experi- 
enced individuals,  to  advise  and  help 
him,   and,   without   exception,  all   have 
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I  douM  not  th»t  he  hm  Mked  for  Divine 

'"^JThtve  been  told  that  "Ck)d  heljp* 
them  that  help  themaelves. '  A*  mm« 
yldu^s.  we  cannot  shirk  our  ri^pOMi 
billty  Likewise,  we  cannot  shlrfc  our 
own  reaponaiblUUea.  cither  a*  individ- 
ual* or  a*  a  Nation.  U)  see  that  we  remain 
strong  do  not  lo«e  our  freedom,  our  abU- 
ity    to   defend  our   independence   a*   a 

OuTefforts  to  help  other*  will  be  fuUle 
if  they  continue  to  refuse  to  do  their 
part  toward  the  attainment  of  their  own 
freedom  and  Independence. 

We  cannot  turn  back  the  page*  of  wa- 
tery, rechart  our  course.  New  scientific 
and  productive  methods  and  achieve- 
ments have  created  tremendously  de- 
strucUve  and  costly  weftpoM.  Another 
war  may  turn  back  for  eentorlet  presenj^ 
day  civilizalion.  Our  individual  and  na- 
tional responsibility  to  our  own  and  fu- 
ture generations  cannot  be  shirked. 
Other  naWons.  powerful  becaase  we  have 
built  up  th^r  strength,  now  challenge  our 
ability  to  successfully  meet  a  destructive 
war  The  President  has  called  for  and 
we  are  preparing  to  defend  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  our  Government,  of  our 

way  of  life. 

Throughout  the  country  Individual* 
and  corporations  granted  billions  of  your 
tax  dollars  arc  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  things  and  weapons  needed  II 
we  are  to  preserve  our  own  existei^. 
This  program  we  must  all  support.  We 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  existence  of 
groups  or  organizations  which  render 
production  for  defense  more  costly  or  in- 
adequate, ,    .   J   K.I 

When  the  Congress  appropriated  bil- 
lions for  the  production  of  missiles,  other 
implements  of  defeQse^  at  plants  In  Flor- 
ida in  CaliforniaTmnd  other  places 
throughout  the  UnSfd  States,  a  few 
greedy  selfi.>h  groups' took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  the  need  to  secure 
for  themselves  benefits  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  the  granting  of  which 
threatens  our  very  existence.     Some  of 

these  strikers  received  as  much  as  $700     i,..*  »/•••••-— "-/  — 
a  week   in  just  one  case  added  $692,000     Interfered    with    our 


unemploTiBent  threatened  --  --—.  ^^ 
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addlliooAl  benenu  for  thorn  •ngaged  in 

MMik  work.  ^ 

8flae  have  toftfUUn  thMl,  on  May  2S 

of  1M6.  when  strikes  by  r«Uro«d  tmr 

dent  Truman  came  before  ^'"■5!5*J!f*I 
deniMided.  and  tho  Booot  PMMII  by  • 
vote  0*  3M  to  13.  I«lribtk»  which  gav^ 
him.  as  Prertdeol,  miflkmit*  >•—»—..—'* 

industries  and  impoeed  vpoa  the  raurotto- 

strlkers  the  nerr«itT  of  either 

ting    th-?    railr  >  .^  .^. 
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receive  the  pay 
of  a  aerrlwmin.    The  *tx Ike  wdod  very 

quickly.  , ^ 

U  th*Tt  any  reason  why  sooae  shouM 
enUst  or  be  drafted  into  the  araed^senr- 
IM*  while  jobs  in  factories*  produeJnf 
.aMlUiir )  of  war  should  be  availatHe  only 
to  members  of  OBlom:  uaumlon  men. 
veteran;,  and  tuptfVB.  aMilii  ir^ated 
against  ?  , 

In  Michigan,  eaipiy  "..y*^ 
plants,  m  order  to  kMP  proAwllO*  go- 
ing volununiy  took  a  lessened,  a  de- 
creased wage,  willingly  offered  to  wort 
additional  hours.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  action  of  theee  palrtoUc  em- 
ployece  and  those  to  whom  I  have  Just 
refcrfwl  and  who  were  In  a  situation  to 
prevent  us  from  adequjfcUll  prip^ing  '<» 
war. 

The  remedy  •» 

Recently,  a—tor  „McCfcaAai»  sug- 
gested that,  to  Msb  aMoflOiat.  mm  of 
the  special  privileges  and  beneflta 
granted  to  m*******  <^^^  their  membrra 
should  be  suspefidrd. 

Twenty  years  ago.  legialatioo  designee 
to  prevent  the  abuse  and  mlsose  of  spe- 
cial privileges  by  any  organisation  which 


to  the  cost. 

While  the  average  member  of  a  union 
is  just  as  patriotic,  willing  to  pay  his  or 
her  share  of  the  tax  burden,  make  as 
great  a  contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, engage  in  combat  fighting,  as  are 
the  members  of  any  other  civic  or  re- 
ligious group,  because  of  the  special  priv- 
ileges and  benefits  which  have  been 
granted,  some  few  leaders  and  individu- 


public  health,  or  our  abOtty  to  dJ-fcnd 
ourselves,  was  Introduced  by  me.  but  It 
never.  becaoM  of  the  poUUcal  power  of 
a  few  union  leaders,  received  considera- 
tion.   '  ^.    ^ I 

Another  bill  has  Just  been  totroduced 
which  would  take  from  employees  and 
unions  when  they  sabotage  our  national 
defense,  the  special  privileges  and  bene- 
flU  granted  them  by  Federal  leglsUtion 
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prlvllagaa  and  eaampCtons  which 
enjoy,  be  deprlfdol  UMse  spaaial  prtfi- 
le«pa  whro  mlaaaad  or  abw^od. 

Th.tT  who  pay.  the  parents,  the 
Uii  eiaisis.  thecfaiKreoo<tl>aaa  wl 
caBad  to  the  arawd  aerwiaaa.  ii^MMg 
slst  that  our  legulstora  atybar 
Simla  or  Nationai  omca— gt»a  flral^ai 
rtiferatttm  to  the  iiatlnnal  good,  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  rather  than  granting  soom 
ijff^i  benefit  to  miMliaii  ol  partlcwlar 

return  support. 

Back  of  Ihla  ' , - 

to  involve  OS  to  arar  throughout  tha 
world,  then  to  labolMa  our  prodMCfmn, 
are  the  CommuniaCg.  and  we.  baoaaM  as 
the  fooliah  agraaaaanu  we  have 
seem  to  be  paaarlMi  to  act 
ently.  act  ifliiiUvalt. 

The  least  we  ctnlOo  Is  to  make  sn  ef- 
fort to  prevent  tt^ae  h«e  at  home  from 
interfrring  with  o«r  gfforta  lo  praaarra 
our  nationai  welfare  and  sovereignty. 

Let  ua  onae  more  make  our  own  to- 
dependenaa.  our  own  welfare,  our  own 
security,  our  first        ""''      " 
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